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United  States 
of  America 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    OO  ^      CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou,  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
hearest  prayer,  breathe  upon  us  now,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  benediction  of  Thy 
holy  calm.  Soothe  the  anxieties  of  our 
baffled  minds  so  that  with  the  shield  of 
Thy  peace  and  the  sword  of  Thy  truth 
we  may  face  whatever  tests  this  day  may 
bring,  free  and  fearless. 

Kindle  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts  a 
flame  of  devotion  to  freedom's  cause  In 
all  the  world  that,  in  its  white  heat,  shall 
consume  every  grosser  passion.  Heal  the 
divisions  which  shorten  the  arm  of  our 
national  might  as  we  stand  at  this  cross- 
roads of  history.  Override  the  errors  of 
our  faulty  judgments.  . 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  the, 
earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  humanjklnd^ 
ness,  for  hope  that  shines  undimm^dTfor 
faith  that  is  daimtless,  and  for  all  the 
qualities  of  high  personality  that  cannot 
be  bought. 

Let  Thy  beauty,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us, 
that  our  spirits  may  be  radiant  as  in  Thy 
strength  we  face  the  perplexities  of  these 
troubled  days. 

So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy 
will  be  done  in  all  the  earth. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  7, 1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  mianlmous  consent,  the  following-- 
subcommittees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 
OXIII 183— Part  8 


The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations ; 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Feoebal  Contributions  Program, 

Equipment     and     PAcn-niES — Obligations 

BY  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Federal  contributions  program, 
equipment  and  facilities — obligations  by 
States,  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  U.S.  Travel  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

F>ROMOTioN  OF  UjS.  Interests  in  VoLtrNTABY 
International  Commercial  Standards 
AcTivrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  promote  and  support  representation 
of  U.S.  interests  in  volimtary  international 
commercial  standards  activities,  to  establish 
a  clearinghouse  for  commercial  and  procure- 
ment standards,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Use  by  Policyholders  of  Cash  Sxtrrendeb 
Value  of  Certain  Life  Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Aftairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  iise  by 
policyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matiired  endowment  policy 
of  U.S.  Government  or  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  purchase  annuities  (with  an 
accomp>anylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Amendment  or  Peace  Corps  ^Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  further  the 


Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Property  Donated  to  Public 
Health  and  Education  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering  per- 
sonal property  donated  to  public  health  and 
educational  Institutions  and  civil  defense 
organlzatlonp,  and  real  property  disposed  of 
to  public  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions, for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  procurement  of  locomo- 
tives for  ThaUand  under  the  mUitary  assist- 
ance program,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
January  196*^  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  payment  of  certain  severance 
benefits  to  former  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Department  of  State,  dated  January  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  reducing 
Federal  contributions  by  maximizing  invest- 
ment of  excess  funds  held  by  local  housing 
authorities.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  dated  Janizary  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  planned  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  State- 
constructed  Del  Valle  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Alameda  County,  Calif.,  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Fimctlons),  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  January  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  recovery  procedures 
relating  to  excess  funds  accumulated  under 
an  Insurance  contract  for  the  medical  care 
of  old-age  assistance  recipients  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  Welfare  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  January  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Payment  of  Certain  Travel  Expenses 
A  letter  from   the  Chairman,   U.S.   Civil 
Service      Commission,      Washington,     D.C., 
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transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Cede,  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  travel  expense!  of  appli- 
cants invited  by  an  agency  to  visit  It  In  con- 
nection v?lth  possible  employment  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Con  mlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Establishment  of  a  Nationwide   3tstem  or 

TKAILS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret  ary  of  the 
interior,  transmitting  a  draft  o  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
oftralls.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companylng  papers);  to  the  CoDLmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

Gkothermai.  Steam  Act  or  i967 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sicretary  of 
the  interior,   transmitting  a   drsft  of  pro- 
SLd  legislation  to  authorize  th  5  Secreta^ 
^e  literlor  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  gpofl^ermal  re- 
sources   and   for  other  purposes    (with   ac- 
compliylng  papers):  to  the  Coiamlttee  on 
Interior  ^d  Insular  Affairs. 
Sapk  Strews  and  Crime  Control  Act^of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorr  ey  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propose^   '"S    n  rC 
to  assist  State  and  local  governniento  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime,  to  If  "e«« 
the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination 
Of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of   governme  it.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
Ifry.  to  thf  CoiUlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Creation  of  U.S.  Corrections  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  propose?  l^Jf  1-*  °° 
to  assist  in  combatting  crime  byf^-eating  the 
0  S^rrectlons  Service,  and  foi   other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RKPORT    ON    EMPLOYES    PERSONN  X    PBOPERTT 

Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstra|or.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlstrWlon.  Wash- 
ineton  D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  employee  person«el  property 
claims,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


LeglJ  ilature 


Oo 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid 
Senate,  or  presented,  and 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Le 
State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Public  Works: 

"HoxTSE  Joint 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
dent  of  the  United  State: 
Senate  and  House  of  Repr 
the  United  States  of  Amerid^ 
assembled,  andto  the 
Department  of 
"We.  your  Memorialists,  the 
House"  ot   Representatives   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  s 
respectfully  represent  and 
lows: 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of 
November.  1966,  advised  all 
in   their  authority   to   obllgale 
highway  funds  for  fiscal  1967  aj  i 
active  prohibition  on  obligating 
not  yet  obligated  from  previous 
ments  as  of  June  30,  1966:  and 


before  the 
referred  as 


;empore: 

of  the 
immlttee  on 


MZMORIIL  8 

J<^hnson,  Presi- 

and  to  the 

Repr'.sentatives  of 

eric  I,  in  Congress 

Secretary  of  the 

'  Transportat  Ion 


I  session 


Transporl  ation 
81  ates 


S  enate  and  the 

the   State    of 

assembled, 

on   as  fol- 


pe  title 


Pi^llc  Roads  of 

in   late 

of  a  cut 

federal   aid 

well  as  retro- 

any  funds 

apportlon- 


"Whereas  the  effect  of  such  cuts  on  the 
State  of  Washington  wUl  be  in  reality  a  re- 
duction of  forty-one  percent  and  not  the  re- 
ported seventeen  and  one-half  percent,  which 
is  readily  demonstrable  as  follows: 
"Federal  funds  from  prior  years 

(unobligated)    »26.  000,  000 

Original   Federal   allocation    to 

jLie  30.  1967 97.  OOP- 00° 

Total  funds   available  to 

Washington 123.  OOP.  000 

Ij6S3  * 

withheld  to  protect  liquidity-  10.  000,  000 

Percentage  cutback 15,000,000 

Unobligated  funds  frozen   in 
cutback  order 26,000,000 

Total  withholding,  cut- 
back, and  freeze 51.  000.  000 

Remaining  Federal  funds 

available 72.000,000 

"Thus,  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-three 
million  dollars  of  federal  aid  highway  funds 
available  to  the  State  of  Washington  for  new 
highway  construction,  the  state  now  has  re- 
maining seventy-two  million  dollars,  or  a  cut 
of  forty-one  percent;  and 

"Whereas  recent  reports  indicate  that 
further  cuts  are  threatened  which  would  re- 
sult In  a  cut  of  an  additional  ten  mUlion 
dollars  of  the  funds  avaUable  for  the  State 
of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  has 
geared  Its  highway  planning  and  steadily 
Increasing  construction  in  reliance  on  the 
promises,  announced  policies,  budgets,  stat- 
utes, and  urglngs  of  the  federal  government, 
resulting  In  the  employment  of  a  heavy  pro- 
portion of  construction  engineers  and  con- 
sulting engineers:  and 

"Whereas  the  private  construction  indus- 
try has  Increased  its  employment  and  capital 
investments  to  meet  anticipated  highway 
department  programs:  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  aid  cut  wiU  create 
employment  difficulties  In  both  state  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  as  well  as  losses 
In  capital  Investments;  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  aid  cut  will  severely 
curUll  this  state's  efforts  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate state  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  complete  Its 
portion  of  the  Interstate  highway  system; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtivee  of  the  State  of  Washington 
do  respectfully  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  do  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
devise   and    approve    legislation    which    will 
restore  all  federal  aid  highway  funds  to  the 
levels  m  effect  and  contemplated  In  Novem- 
ber, 1966,  prior  to  the  cut-back;  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Memorial  be 
trdiimltted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
palldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Congress  from 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
"Passed  the  House  January  24, 1967. 
"Don  Eldridge, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Passed  the  Senate  January  25, 1967. 
"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Malcolm  McBeath. 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Committee 
on  PuDllc  Works: 


'Sinate  Resolution  2 
•A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Stete  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate;    to  the  Committee   on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and 
the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf.  Senators  from 
the  State  of  MonUna;    to  the  Honorable 
Arnold  H.  Olsen  and  the  Honorable  James 
Battln,  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Montana;    to    the    Honorable    Charles    L. 
Schultze,  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
to  the  Honorable  Stephen  Ailes,  Secretary 
of  the  Army:  to  the  Honorable  Lt.  General 
W.  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Army 
Corps   of   Elngineers;    requesting   a   review 
and  redefinition  of  the  present  land  acqui- 
sition policy  in  the  Libby  Dam  area 
"Whereas  the  Kootenai  country  of  Mon- 
tana was  settled  by  pioneers  who  by  their 
toil  and  sacrifice  tamed  a  wild  land  and  left 
a  heritage  of  work  and  dignity  to  the  pres- 
ent occupants  of  the  land,  and 

"Whereas  over  a  period  of  years  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  have  formed  deep  and 
meaningful  attachments  to  their  land,  their 
homes,  and  to  the  gravesltes  of  their  loved 
ones  and  these  attachments  shovild  not  be 
torn  and  destroyed  lightly  or  without  good 
cause,  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Montana  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
water  development  projects  like  Llbby  Dam. 

"Whereas  the  original  plan  was  to  provide 
a  three  hundred  foot  wide  access  strip  above 
the  water  level  of  Libby  reservoir  for  recrea- 
tion but  now  far  more  land  Is  being  con- 
demned needlessly  and  at  unwarranted  ex- 
pense  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  appraisal  sys- 
tem, prices  being  offered  for  this  land  are  so 
low  and  unrealistic  that  the  land  owner  has 
no  posfilblUty  of  being  able  to  provide  like 
accommodations  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily without  economic  suffering;  and  that 
this  appraisal  policy  sorely  offends  the  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  proscription  against 
taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation,  and 

"Whereas  the  federal  government  already 
possesses  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  Lincoln  county  and  any  addi- 
tional taking  of  land  for  federal  purposes 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  and 
development  of  this  area,  and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  lease  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  giving  present  occupants 
of  the  land  a  priority  to  retain  their  home 
sites,  and  this  practice  is  unduly  restrictive 
and  unfair  to  long-time  residents  of  the 
area.    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana.  That 
the  present  land  acquisition  policy  In  the 
Llbby  Dam  area  be  reviewed  by  appropriate 
personnel  and  that  no  land  In  addition  to 
the  three  hundred  foot  access  strip  be  taken 
for  recreation.     Be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  appraisal  policy  now 
being  carried  out  be  reviewed  and  redirect- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  no  land  owner 
will  suffer  economic  hardship  as  a  result  of 
having  his  land  taken  for  piirposes  affiliated 
with  Llbby  Dam.    Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the  United 


! 


States  Forest  Service  be  altei^d  to  provide 
present  holders  of  land /and  nOme  sites  a 


preference   In   leasing  land   on    a  fair   ard 
equitable  basis.    Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  all  persons  to  whom  it  Is  addressed. 
"Attest: 

"James  J.  Pasma, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"James  R.  Felt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"ENROLLiw — JOINT    Resolution    1,    Senate, 
39TK  Session  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wtoming 
"Joint  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution   of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency,  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
"Whereas  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  the  first  ses- 
sion begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  the  fourtk  day  of  Jan- 
uary, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  by  a  constitutional  two-thirds  vote  In 
both  Houses  adopted  a  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  wit: 
"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency   and  to  cases   where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 
"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

" '  "article  — 

"  •  "Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 

the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec  ?.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  departments  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  immediately  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
,  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 


no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  either  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  of  such  other  body  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmit  within  four 
days  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  There- 
upon Congress  shall  decide  the  Issue,  as- 
sembling within  forty-eight  hours  for  that 
purpose  If  not  in  session.  If  the  Congress, 
vrtthln  twenty-one  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or,  if  Congress 
Is  not  in  session,  vrtthln  twenty-one  days 
after  Congress  is  required  to  assemble,  de- 
termines by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
same  as  acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.'  " 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  hereby 
ratifies  and  adopts  this  proposed  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprasentatlves 
of  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Wyoming  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  this  action  of  the  Legislature  by 
forwarding  to  each  of  them  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Resolution. 

"William  F.  Swanton, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Richard  R.  Jones. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Club  of  Mesa  County,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.. 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  its  recent  amendment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
common  council  of  the  city  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  uniform,  fair,  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  54) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  education  and  welfare. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read,  and  wUl  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1905,  this  Nation  hummed  with  in- 
dustrial growth — and  Jane  Addams  dis- 
covered a  boy  of  5  working  for  a  living 
by  night  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  laborers  then 
in  the  cotton  trade  were  child  laborers. 
All  across  the  Nation,  in  glass  factories, 
in  mines,  in  carmeries  and  on  the  streets, 


more  than  2  million  children  under  16 
worked — full  time. 

Slowly,  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
"public  sentiment,  with  its  corrective 
power"  stirred  and  raised  a  cry  for 
action. 

"The  interests  of  this  Nation,"  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  to  Congress  in 
1909,  "are  involved  in  the  welfare  of 
children  no  less  than  in  our  great  na- 
tional affairs." 

By  1912,  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
was  established.  The  long  battle  to  end 
child  labor  moved  toward  victory.  Con- 
gress had  pledged  its  power  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  America's  young 
people. 

Upon  that  pledge,  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  States  have 
built  public  policy— and  public  pro- 
grams— ever  since. 

In  the  past  3  years.  I  have  recom- 
mended and  you  in  the  Congress  have 
enacted  legislation  that  has  done  more 
for  our  young  people  than  in  any  other 
period  in  history : 

Headstart  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams are  providing  learning  and  health 
care  to  more  than  2  million  children. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  improving  the  education  of 
more  than  7  million  poor  children. 

Our  higher  education  programs  sup- 
port more  than  1  miUion  students  in  col- 
lege—students who  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  able  to  go. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  an  expanded  manpower 
development  and  training  program  are 
bringing  skills  to  almost  1  million  young 
Americans  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  condemned  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  "medicaid"  program  is  now  ex- 
tending better  medical  service  to  mil- 
lions of  poor  children. 

In  fiscal  1960,  the  Federal  Government 
invested  about  $3.5  billion  in  America's 
children  and  youth.  In  fiscal  1965  that 
investment  rose  to  $7.3  billion.  In  fiscal 
1968  it  will  increase  to  over  $11.5  bil- 
lion— more  than  three  times  the  amount^ 
the  Government  was  spending  8  years 
ago. 

We  are  a  young  nation.  Nearly  half 
our  people  are  25  or  under — and  much  of 
the  courage  and  vitality  that  bless  this 
land  are  the  gift  of  young  citizens. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Bolivia, 
the  Teacher  Corps  volunteer  in  a  Chicago 
slum,  the  young  marine  offering  up  his 
courage — and  his  life — in  Vietnam:  these 
are  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers, the  high  school  athletes  of  only  a 
few  years  ago.  What  they  are  able  to 
offer  the  world  as  citizens  depends  on 
what  their  Nation  offered  them  as  young- 
sters. 

Knowing  this,  we  seek  to  strengthen 
American  families.  We  also  seek  to 
strengthen  our  alliance  with  State  and 
local  governments.  The  future  of  many 
of  our  children  depends  on  the  work  of 
local  public  health  services,  school 
boards,  the  local  child  welfare  agencies, 
and  local  community  action  sigencies. 
Recent  studies  confirm  what  we  have 
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long  suspected.  In  education,  ii  i  health, 
in  all  of  human  development,  1he  early 
years  are  the  critical  years.  Ignorance, 
ill  health,  personality  disorder— these  are 
disabilities  often  contracted  in  childhood: 
afflictions  which  linger  to  cripple  the  man 
and  damage  the  next  generatioi. 

Our  Nation  must  rid  itself  of  this  bit- 
ter inheritance.  Our  goal  must  t  e  clear — 
to  give  every  child  the  chance  to  fulfill 
his  promise. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  move  to- 
ward this  goal.  Today,  no  les^  than  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,!  America 
has  an  urgent  job  to  do  for  its  young. 

Even  during  these  years  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity : 

Five  and  one-half  million  chi]  dren  un- 
der 6,  and  9  million  more  under  17,  live 
in  families  too  ix>or  to  feed  aid  house 
them  adequately. 

This  year  1  million  babies,  oni;  in  every 
four,  will  be  born  to  mothers  wto  receive 
little  or  no  obstetric  care. 

More  than  4  million  children  will  suf- 
fer physical  handicaps  and  another  2 
million  will  fall  victim  to  preventable 
accidents  or  disease. 

One  million  young  Aijaericani ;,  most  of 
them  from  poor  families,  will  di  op  out  of 
school  this  year — many  to  join  the  un- 
happy legion  of  the  unemployeil. 

One  in  every  six  young  men  under  18 
will  be  taken  to  juvenile  coukt  for  at 
least  one  offense  this  year. 

Our  Nation  can  help  to  cure  these  so- 
cial ills  if  once  again,  sis  in  th<  past,  we 
pledge  our  continuing  stewards|iip  of  our 
greatest  wealth — our  young  pedple. 

I  recommend  a  12 -point  pre  gram  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  America. 
With  the  help  of  the  Congress  we  can: 

1.  Preserve  the  hope  and  opportunity 
of  Headstart  by  a  "followthrottgh"  pro- 
gram in  the  early  grades.  I 

2.  Strengthen  Headstart  by  Extending 
its  reach  to  younger  children. 

3.  Begin  a  pilot  lunch  program  to 
reach  preschool  children  who  now  lack 
proper  nourishment. 

4.  Create  child  and  parent  ;enters  in 
areas  of  acute  poverty  to  provide  modern 
and  comprehensive  family  and  child  de- 
velopment services. 

5.  Help  the  States  train  spbcialists — 
now  in  critically  short  suppli— to  deal 
with  problems  of  children  and  youth. 

6.  Strengthen  and  modernize  pro- 
grams providing  aid  for  children  in  poor 
families. 

7.  Increase  social  security  payments  for 
3  million  children,  whose  support  has 
been  cut  off  by  the  death,  disability,  or 
retirement  of  their  parents.'      ' 

8.  Expand  our  programs  for  farly  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  chiljlren  with 
handicaps.  I 

9.  Carry  forward  our  attack  ion  mental 
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retardation,    which    afflicts    i^ore    than 
125.000  children  each  year. 

10.  Launch  a  new  pilot  program  of 
dental  care  for  children. 

11.  Help  States  and  coinmunitles 
across  the  Nation  plan  and  ogerate  pro- 
grams to  prevent  juvenile  delinquents 
from  becoming  adult  delinquents. 

12.  Enrich  the  summer  n^onths  for 
needy  boys  and  girls. 

STRENGTHENING     HEADSTAkX 

Headstart — a  preschool  prjgram  for 
poor  children — has  passed  its  first  trials 


with  flying  colors.  Tested  in  practice 
the  past  2  years,  it  has  proven  worthy 
8f  its  promise. 

Through  this  program,  hope  has  en- 
tered the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  and  their  parents  who  need 
it  the  most. 

The  child  whose  only  horizons  were 
the  crowded  rooms  of  a  tenement  dis- 
covered new  worlds  of  curiosity,  of  com- 
panionship, of  creative  effort.  Volunteer 
workers  gave  thousands  of  hours  to  help 
launch  poor  children  on  the  path  toward 
self-discovery,  stimulating  them  to  enjoy 
books  for  the  first  time,  watching  them 
sense  the  excitement  of  learning. 

Today  Headstart  reaches  into  three 
out  of  every  four  counties  where  poverty 
is  heavily  concentrated  and  into  every 
one  of  the  50  States. 

It  is  bringing  more  than  education  to 
children.  Over  half  the  youngsters  are 
receiving  needed  dental  and  medical 
treatment.  Hearing  defects,  poor  vision, 
anemia,  and  damaged  hearts  are  being 
discovered  and  treated. 

In  short,  for  poor  children  and  their 
parents.  Headstart  has  replaced  the  con- 
viction of  failure  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  achievements  of  Headstart  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fade.  For  we  have 
learned  another  truth  \Yhich  should  have 
been  self-evident — that  poverty's  handi- 
caps cannot  be  easily  erased  or  ignored 
when  the  door  of  first  grade  opens  to  the 
Headstart  child. 

Headstart  occupies  only  part  of  a 
child's  day  and  ends  all  too  soon.  He 
often  returns  home  to  conditions  which 
breed  despair.  If  these  forces  are  not 
to  engulf  the  child  and  wipe  out  the 
benefits  of  Headstart,  more  is  required. 
Followthrough  is  essential. 

To  fulfill  the  rights  of  America's  chil- 
dren to  equal  educational  opportunity  the 
benefits  of  Headstart  must  be  carried 
through  to  the  early  grades. 

We  must  make  special  efforts  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  poverty  by  more 
individual  attention,  by  creative  courses, 
by  more  teachers  trained  in  child  devel- 
opment. This  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
require  careful  planning  and  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  communities,  our  schools  and 
ovu"  teachers. 

I  am  requesting  appropriations  to 
launch  a  followthrough  program  dur- 
ing the  first  school  grades  for  children  in 
areas  of  acute  poverty. 

The  present  achievements  of  Head- 
start  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  distance 
we  must  still  go : 

Three  out  of  four  Headstart  children 
participate  only  in  a  summer  program. 
The  summer  months  are  far  too  brief  to 
close  the  gap  separating  the  disadvan- 
taged child  from  his  more  fortunate 
classmate. 

Only  a  small  number  of  3 -year -olds  are 
now  being  reached.  The  impact  of 
He%dstart  will  be  far  more  beneficial  if  it 
is  extended  to  the  earlier  years. 

Headstart  has  dramatically  exposed 
the  nutritional  needs  of  poverty's  chil- 
dren. More  than  1.5  million  preschool- 
ers are  not  getting  the  nourishing  food 
vital  to  strong  and  healthy  bodies. 

To  build  on  the  experience  already 
gained  through  HeEidstart: 
I  am  requesting  funds  from  the  Con- 


gress and  I  am  directing  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to: 

First.  Strengthen  the  fioll-year  Head- 
start  program. 

Second.  Enlarge  the  number  of  3-year- 
olds  who  participate  in  Headstart. 

Third.  Explore,  through  pilot  pro- 
grams, the  effectiveness  of  this  program 
on  even  younger  children. 

I  am  recommending  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  pilot  program  to  provide  school 
lunch  benefits  to  needy  preschoolers 
through  Headstart  and  similar  programs. 

CHILD    AND    PARENT    CENTERS 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  a 
child's  potential  is  shaped  in  infancy— 
and  even  during  the  prenatal  period. 
Early  in  life,  a  child  may  acquire  the 
scars  that  will  damage  his  later  years  at 
great  cost  to  himself  and  to  society.  No 
serious  effort  in  child  development  can 
ignore  this  critical  period. 

In  every  community,  we  must  attack 
the  conditions  that  dim  life's  promise. 
Today,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and  the 
States  support  a  wide  range  of  services 
for  needy  children  and  their  parents. 

But  we  have  fallen  short.  Many  of 
these  services  are  fragmented.  Many  do 
not  provide  imaginative  and  inventive 
programs  to  develop  a  child's  full  poten- 
tial. Others  fail  to  enlist  the  adults  of 
the  commimity  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
children  and  thereby  enriching  their  own 
lives  as  well. 

The  task  is  to  marshal  these  services — 
to  develop  within  our  comprehensive 
neighborhood  centers  a  single  open  door 
through  which  child  and  parent  can 
enter  to  obtain  the  help  they  need. 

I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  begin 
a  pilot  program  of  child  and  parent  cen- 
ters through  its  community  action  pro- 
gram in  areas  of  acute  poverty. 

I  am  also  instructing  the  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  sup- 
port these  centers  with  resources  from 
related  programs. 

These  child  and  parent  centers  would 

provide  a  wide  range  of  benefits — as  wide 

as  the  needs  of  the  children  and  parents 

they  must  serve: 

Health  and  welfare  services. 

Nutritious  meals  for  needy  preschool- 

Counseling  for  parents  in  prenatal  and 
infant  care  and  instruction  in  household 
management,  accident  prevention  and 
nutrition. 

Day  care  for  children  imder  3  years 
old. 

A  training  base  for  specialists  in  child 
development. 

A  typical  center  might  serve  a  slum 
neighborhood  or  a  large  housing  project. 
Where  possible,  the  centers  would  be  af- 
filiated with  universities  to  provide 
greater  research  and  experimentation  in 
the  fields  of  child  development  and  edu- 
cation. 

TO     WORK     WITH     CHILDREN 

A  wealthy  and  abundant  America  lags 
behind  other  modem  nations  in  train- 
ing qualified  persons  to  work  with  chil- 
dren. 

These  workers  are  badly  needed — not 
only  for  poor  children  but  for  all  chil- 
dren. We  need  experts  and  new  profes- 
sionals in  child  care.    We  need  more  pre- 
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school    teachers,     social    workers,     li- 
brarians, and  nurses. 

New  training  efforts  must  be  sup- 
ported—for day  care  counselors,  parent- 
advisers  and  health-visitors.  We  must 
train  workers  capable  of  helping  children 
In  neighborhood  centers,  in  health  cUn- 
Ics  in  playgrounds  and  in  child  welfare 
agencies.  Others  must  be  prepared  to 
support  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  the 
mother  in  the  home. 

These  jobs  promise  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  high  school  and  grade  school 
graduates,  and  for  citizens  who  are  re- 
tired. They  can  provide  meaningful  em- 
ployment for  persons  who  are  themselves 
economically  deprived.  In  helping  needy 
young  children  achieve  their  potential, 
they  can  also  help  to  develop  themselves. 

Two  OEO  programs,  foster  grandpar- 
ents and  home  health  aids,  have  already 
proved  the  value  of  such  services. 

To  help  provide  the  trained  workers 
needed  for  America's  children,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to  increase  to  75  percent 
the  Federal  matching  funds  for  State 
child  welfare  personnel,  including  train- 
ing programs. 

I  am  also  directing  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  emphasize 
through  adult  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  other  programs,  train- 
ing for  "new  careers"  in  child  care. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  proposed  legislation 
to  bring  the  greatest  improvement  in  liv- 
ing standards  for  those  covered  under 
social  security  since  that  historic  act  was 
passed  in  1935. 

While  this  program  extends  primarily 
to  the  older  Americans,  it  also  covers  a 
child  if  the  family  breadwinner,  who  is 
under  social  security,  dies,  retires,  or  be- 
comes disabled. 

Today,  more  than  3  million  children 
receive  social  security  payments.  Their 
average  benefit  is  only  $52  a  month. 

To  provide  more  adequate  payments 
to  these  children,  I  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  enlarge  their  benefits— with  an 
average  increase  of  at  least  15  percent. 

IMPROVING  CHILD  ASSISTANCE 

Enacted  during  the  1930's  the  "Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children"— 
AFDC— program  is  a  major  source  of 
help  for  the  poor  child.  Under  AFDC, 
Federal  financial  aid  Is  provided  to  States 
to  help  needy  families  with  children  un- 
der 21.  ,    ^^. 

There  are  serious  shortcomings  In  this 
program : 

Only  3.2  million  children  received  ben- 
efits last  year. 

Twelve  milUon  children  in  families  be- 
low the  poverty  line  received  no  bene- 
fits. 

Thirty-three  States  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  sub- 
sistence. 

Seven  States  offer  a  mother  and  three 
children  $120  a  month  or  less. 

Only  21  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  a  1962  law,  expiring  this  year,  allow- 
ing children  with  unemployed  parents  to 
receive  financial  assistance.  Only  12 
States  have  commurUty  work  and  train- 
ing programs  for  unemployed  parents 
to  give  them  the  skills  needed  to  protect 


their  family  and  earn  a  decent  living. 
A  number  of  States  discourage  parents 
from  working  by  arbitrarily  reducing 
welfare  payments  when  they  earn  their 
first  dollar. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  give 
the  poorest  children  of  America  a  fair 
chance,  I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Require  each  State  to  raise  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  level  the  State  itself  sets 
as  the  minimxun  for  subsistence,  to  bring 
these  minimum  standards  up  to  date  an- 
nually, and  to  maintain  welfare  stand- 
ards at  not  less  than  two-thirds  the 
level  set  for  medical  assistance. 

Provide  special  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  poorer  States  meet  these 
new  requirements. 

Make  permanent  the  program  for  un- 
employed parents,  which  expires  this 
year.  .  . 

Require  each  State  receiving  assist- 
ance to  cooperate  in  making  community 
work  and  training  available. 

Require  States  to  permit  parents  to 
earn  $50  each  month,  with  a  maximxmi 
of  $150  per  family,  without  reduction  in 
assistance  payments. 

Even  well-established  State  welfare 
programs  lack  adequate  services  to  pro- 
tect children  where  there  is  physical 
abuse  or  neglect.  There  should  be  pro- 
tection for  the  child,  as  well  as  help  for 
the  parent.  Other  State  child  welfare 
programs  should  expand  day-care  and 
homemaker  services.  New  services  must 
be  tested,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  the  child  requiring  emer- 
gency shelter  and  for  the  child  in  the 
urban  slum. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize  a 
program  of  project  grants  to  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  develop 
new  forms  of  child  services. 


CHILD    HEALTH 


Last  year,  nearly  400,000  needy 
mothers  received  care  through  maternal 
and  child  health  nursing  services.  About 
3  million  children  received  public 
health  nursing  services,  including  almost 
20  percent  of  all  Infants  under  1  year 
of  age. 

But  our  public  health  record  for  chil- 
dren gives  us  little  cause  for  com- 
placency: 

At  least  10  other  nations  have  lower 
infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United 
States.  Nearly  40,000  babies  in  America 
die  each  year  who  would  be  saved  if  our 
infant  mortality  rate  were  as  low  as 
Sweden's. 

Nearly  1  million  pregnant  women  re- 
ceive little  or  no  prenatal  care. 

More  than  3.5  milUon  poor  children 
under  5  who  need  medical  help  do  not 
receive  it  under  public  medical  care  pro- 
grams. 

Our  whole  society  pays  a  toll  for  the 
unhealthy  and  crippled  children  who  go 
without  medical  care:  a  toll  of  incalcula- 
ble hmnan  suffering,  unemployment,  ris- 
ing rates  of  disabling  disease,  and  ex- 
penditures for  special  education  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  handicapped. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings  to- 
ward reducing  that  toll. 

Under  the  "medicaid"  program  en- 
acted In  1965,  the  25  States  now  in  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Govenunent 
will  help  pay  hospital  costs  and  doctors' 


bills  for  more  than  3.5  million  poor  chil- 
dren this  year.    By  next  year,  we  expect 
23  more  States  to  join  "medicaid." 

I  am  requesting  Increased  funds  for  the 
medicaid  program,  including  $221  mil- 
lion for  medical  care  for  needy  chil- 
dren— an  increase  of  some  $100  million 
over  last  year. 

We  must  also  move  in  another  direc- 
tion. Nearly  500,000  youngsters  now  re- 
ceive treatment  vmder  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program.  But  more  than  twice 
that  niunber  need  help. 

The  problem  is  to  discover,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  ills  that  handicap  our  chil- 
dren. There  must  be  a  continuing 
foUowup  and  treatment  so  that  handi- 
caps do  not  go  neglected. 

We  must  enlarge  our  efforts  to  give 
proper  eye  care  to  a  needy  child.  We 
must  provide  help  to  straighten  a  poor 
youngster's  crippled  limb  before  he  be- 
comes permanently  disabled.  We  must 
stop  tuberculosis  in  its  first  stages,  before 
It  causes  serious  harm. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  expand  the 
timely  examination  and  treatment  of  an 
additional  500,000  poor  children  in  fiscal 
1968. 

In  1965  I  proposed  and  the  Congress 
enacted  a  special  program  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  for  the  poor 
child.  Today,  through  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  local  public 
health  agencies,  thousands  of  preschool 
and  school  children  in  more  than  20  com- 
munities across  America  are  being  ex- 
amined and  treated.  The  early  success 
of  this  program  justifies  its  further 
expansion. 

I  am  requesting  the  full  authorization 
of  $40  million  for  the  comprehensive 
health  service  program  for  preschool  and 
school  children. 

There  are  only  12,000  trained  pediatri- 
cians and  13,000  obstetricians  in  the 
United  States  today— far  too  few  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  care  for  all  our 
children  and  mothers. 

Our  health  goals  for  children  cannot 
be  met  unless  we  develop  new  patterns  of 
health  care.  This  wiU  require  the  great 
energy  and  skill  of  the  American  medical 
profession.  New  types  of  health  workers 
must  be  trained  to  help  our  doctors  do 
more.  We  must  use  more  effectively  the 
health  manpower  we  have.  Above  all, 
the  health  profession  should  be  en- 
couraged to  invent  and  innovate  to  give 
every  child  the  medical  care  he  needs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
10  pilot  centers  this  year  to  provide  re- 
search and  development  in  child  health 
care  to  train  health  workers,  to  test  new 
methods  and  to  provide  care  for  180,000 
needy  children  and  10,000  mothers. 

These  new  centers  will  be  associated, 
wherever  possible,  with  medical  uni- 
versities or  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters.   They  will: 

Train  new  types  of  health  workers  to 

assist  the  pediatrician  and  obstetrician. 

Design    and    develop    more    efficient 

methods  and  techniques  of  health  care 

delivery. 

Provide  needed  maternal  and  child 
health  care. 

In  addition,  I  am  dh-ecting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  allocate  increased  funds  to  help  train 
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more   pediatricians,    obstetricians,    and 
family  doctors. 

MENTAL  RETABDATION 

Each  year  more  than  125,0(|0  Infants 
are  bom  mentally  retarded. 

This  dread  disability  strikes  ^Ich  fami- 
lies and  poor.  The  tragedy  of  mental  re- 
tardation affects  the  child,  tht  parents, 
and  the  entire  community. 

In  1958,  the  late  Congressqian  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  E.  Fogarty.  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  launched  our  at- 
tack on  mental  retardation.      i 

For  the  past  3  years  we  havfe  intensi- 
fied that  attack  on  all  fronta— in  pre- 
vention, treatment,  rehabilitaiion,  em- 
ployment, recreation  services.  > 

But  today,  America  still  lacis  trained 
workers  and  commimity  fa<|ilities  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  i 

I  recommend  legislation  to —  !  . 

Provide,  for  the  first  time,  Feiieral  sup- 
port to  assist  the  staffing  of  community 
mental  retardation  centers.       , 

Extend  Federal  support  for'  the  con- 
struction of  university  and  c<»mmunlty 
centers  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

DENTAL  NEEDS 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  disadvantaged 
children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  14 
have  never  visited  a  dentist,  "they  have 
five  times  more  decayed  teeth  fhan  their 
more  fortunate  classmates. 

To  begin  meeting  the  dental  needs  of 
poor  children,  I  recommend  legislation 
to— 

Authorize  a  pilot  program  Jof  dental 
care  for  100,000  children  In  arers  of  acute 
poverty.  | 

Provide  training  for  dental  assistants 
to  help  bring  care  to  schools  and  other 
community  agencies. 

Explore  better  methods  of  ^mlshing 
care. 


THE    JUVENILE    DELINQtrENCY 
or    1967 


FREV1  NTION    ACT 


Youth  can  mean  high  sphits,  great 


ambitions,    wide    intellectual 


interests. 


constructive  group  activities,  ai  ,d  the  ex 
citing    tests    of    physical    an^    mental 
power. 

But  too  often  It  means  failure!  in  school, 
dropouts,  the  emptiness  of  unplanned 
days,  joblessness,  fiights  from  a  broken 
home,  and  trouble  with  the  police. 

The  rapid  urbanization  of  oiir  Nation 
and  the  sharply  growing  nu^nbers  of 
young  people  can  mean  new  Vigor  and 
opportunity  for  our  society4— or  new 
crime  problems  and  more  waited  lives. 

This  Nation  has  already  cpmmitted 
Itself  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  ypung  peo- 
ple and  to  free  the  disadvantaged  from 
the  waste  and  boredom  that  wo»ld  other- 
wise characterize  their  lives:  j 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  are  greatly  Expanding 
educational  opportunities. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  Is  pre- 
paring disadvantaged  boys  anq  girls  for 
entry  into  college. 

Work-study  programs,  grartts,  loans, 
and  scholarships  are  helping  tp  provide 
an  education  for  yoimg  people  imable  to 
afford  it. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Job  Corps,  and  t|ie  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  are  providing 
needed  job  skills. 


Despite  these  achievements,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  yoimg  Americans.  In  later  mes- 
sages, I  will  propose  additional  meas- 
ures that  will  assist  young  Americans — 
in  education,  In  health,  and  In  special 
employment  programs. 

But  today,  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
young  American  who  Is  delinquent  or 
potentially  delinquent.  Too  many 
schools  and  agencies  close  their  doors 
and  minds  to  a  young  person  with  seri- 
ous behavioral  problems,  and  then  pass 
him  on  to  sterner  but  frequently  less  ef- 
fective authorities.  Most  youth  who 
commit  delinquent  acts  ultimately  grow 
into  responsible  adults.  But  if  a  youth 
behaves  badly  enough  or  is  unlucky 
enough  to  enter  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  he  is  more  likely  to 
continue  in  criminal  activity  as  an  adult. 

The  past  5  years  of  experiShce  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Crime  Commission 
have  shown  the  need  for  new  approaches 
for  dealing  with  delinquent  and  poten- 
tially delinquent  youth: 

Special  community-based  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  youth  In 
trouble. 

The  strengthening  of  ties  between 
the  community  and  the  correction  and 
probation  system. 

The  construction  of  modern  correc- 
tional facilities  employing  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  rehabilitation. 

We  must  pursue  a  course  designed  not 
merely  to  reduce  the  number  of  delin- 
quents. We  must  increase  the  chances 
for  such  yoimg  people  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

For  the  delinquent  and  poten^ally  de- 
linquent youth,  we  must  offer  a  new 
start.  We  must  insure  that  the  special 
resources  and  skills  essential  for  their 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  are  avail- 
able. Because  many  of  these  yoimg  men 
and  women  live  in  broken  families,  bur- 
dened with  financial  and  psychological 
problems,  a  successful  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram must  include  family  counseling, 
vocational  guidance,  education,  and 
health  services.  It  must  strengthen  the 
family  and  the  schools.  It  must  offer 
courts  an  alternative  to  placing  young 
delinquents  in  penal  institutions. 

I  recommend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1967. 

This  act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.  It  would  provide : 

Ninety  percent  Federal  matching 
grants  to  assist  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  develop  plans  to  improve  their 
juvenile  courts  and  correction  systems. 

Fifty  percent  Federal  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  of  short-term  de- 
tention and  treatment  facilities  for 
youthful  offenders  in  or  near  their  com- 
m'inities. 

Flexible  Federal  matching  grants  to 
assist  local  communities  to  operate  spe- 
cial diagnostic  and  treatment  programs 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and  potential 
delinquents. 

Federal  support  for  research  and  ex- 
perimental projects  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  problems  of  troubled  youth  do  not 
yield  to  easy  solution.  They  must  be 
pursued  on  a  broad  front.  Thus,  States 
and  communities  must  be  encouraged  to 


develop  comprehensive  strategies  for 
coping  with  these  problems. 

The  facilities  they  build  should  be 
modem  and  iimovatlve,  like  the  "half- 
way" houses  already  proven  successful 
In  practice.  These  facilities  should  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  community -based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
youthful  offenders. 

New  methods  of  rehabilitation — es- 
tablishing new  ties  between  the  correc- 
tional institution,  the  job  market,  and 
the  supporting  services  a  delinquent 
youth  needs  when  he  returns  to  the 
community — should  be  tested. 

Local  agencies,  public  and  privaje, 
should  be  assisted  in  providing  special 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for 
youth  with  serious  behavioral  problems. 
Other  Federal  programs  for  medical  care, 
education,  and  manpower  training 
shdiiild  be  supplemented  to  provide  the 
Intltisive  services  needed  to  assist  de- 
linquent and  potentially  delinquent 
youth  to  become  productive  citizens. 
These  efforts  must  first  be  concentrated 
in  poor  neighborhoods  where  the  risk  of 
delinquency  is  highest. 

These  steps  must  be  taken  now.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  continue  and 
expand  our  research  effort.  We  must 
learn  why  so  many  young  people  get  into 
trouble  and  how  best  to  help  them  avoid 
It.  To  do  this,  we  will  look  to  universities 
and  individuals.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  other  Institutions  capable  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge  and  Improving 
our  methods  and  practices  in  this  vital 
area. 

SUMMER   PROGRAMS  FOR   YOUNG   AMERICANS 

Last  year,  summer  took  on  a  new  and 
brighter  meaning  for  millions  of  needy 
young  citizens: 

Headstart  served  570,000  preschoolers. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  provided  funds  to  bring  reme- 
dial courses  and  day  camps  to  2^/2  million 
children. 

Upward  Bound  enabled  25.000  high 
school  students  to  live  on  college  cam- 
puses and  gain  new  learning  experiences. 

The  youth  opportunity  campaign 
found  more  than  a  million  jobs  for  16- 
to  21-year-olds. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of- 
fered summer  work  to  210,000  young 
people. 

Community  action  and  other  OEO  pro- 
grams, such  as  Operation  Champ,  offered 
recreation  to  nearly  1  million  children. 

This  summer  we  can  do  more. 

We  can  Enable  additional  schools  and 
playgrounds  to  remain  open  when  vaca- 
tion comes. 

We  can,  with  the  help  of  public- 
spirited  local  organizations,  bring  fresh 
air  and  cool  streams  to  the  slum  child 
who  has  known  only  a  sweltering  tene- 
ment and  who  must  sleep  on  a  crowded 
fire  escape  to  get  relief  from  the  heat. 

We  can  enlist  the  volunteer  help  of 
many  citizens  who  want  to  give  needy 
children  a  happy  summer. 

To  further  these  purposes,  I  will: 

Establish  a  Cabinet-level  Council 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  to  promote 
summer  youth  opportunities. 

Direct  this  Council  to  make  public  fa- 
cilities available  to  provide  camping  op- 
portunities for  additional  needy  children 
this  summer. 
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Request  the  Council  to  call  on  public 
and  private  groups  to  sponsor  and  op- 
erate these  camps  and  to  enlist  college 
students  and  others  to  work  in  them. 

Request  the  Council  to  call  a  national 
"Share  Your  Summer"  conference  to 
encourage  more  fortunate  families  to 
open  their  vacation  homes  to  disadvan- 
taged children  for  part  of  the  summer. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  legislation 
to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
summer  camp  facilities  for  at  least 
100,000  children  in  1968.  These  camps 
would  be  built  only  where  there  is  an 
agreement  with  a  private  institution  or 
local  government  agency  to  operate  and 
finance  them. 

I  am  directing  every  Federal  agency 
to  strengthen  its  programs  which  provide 
summer  employment,  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  health  services.  These  summer 
programs  must  become  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  year-round  effort  to 
develop  our  children  and  teenagers  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

I  call  upon  every  city  and  local  com- 
munity to  help  make  summers  happy  and 
productive  for  the  youth  of  America.  It 
should  not  take  an  act  of  Congress  to 
turn  on  a  fire  hydrant  sprinkler,  to  keep 
a  swimming  pool  open  a  little  longer,  or 
provide  lights  and  supervision  for  a  sum- 
mer playground. 

A    NEW   PRIORTTT 

No  ventures  hold  more  promise  than 
these:  curing  a  sick  child,  helping  a  poor 
child  through  Headstart,  giving  a  slum 
child  a  summer  of  sunlight  and  pleasure, 
encouraging  a  teenager  to  seek  higher 
learning. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  recognizes 
the  urgency — and  the  great  potential — 
of  programs  which  open  new  opportunity 
to  our  children  and  young  people. 

But  beyond  these  beginnings,  there  is 
much  to  do. 

We  look  toward  the  day  when  every 
child,  no  matter  what  his  color  or  his 
family's  means,  gets  the  medical  care  he 
needs,  starts  school  on  an  equal  footing 
with  his  classmates,  seeks  as  much  edu- 
cation as  he  can  absorb — in  short,  goes 
as  far  as  his  talents  will  take  him. 

We  make  this  commitment  to  our 
youth  not  merely  at  the  bidding  of  our 
conscience.  It  is  practical  wisdom.  It 
Is  good  economics.  But.  most  important, 
as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  30  years 
ago,  because  "the  destiny  of  American 
youth  is  the  destiny  of  America." 
^  We  can  shape  that  destiny  If  we  act 
now  and  if  we  bring  to  this  task  the 
energy  and  the  vision  it  demands. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  8.  1967. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  received  today  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  education  and  welfare  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
nation  that  turns  its  back  on  the  needs 
of  its  children,  turns  its  back  on  the  fu- 


ture. The  society  that  tends  conscien- 
tiously and  compassionately  to  these 
needs  is  investing  wisely  in  its  own 
destiny. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  on 
the  proposals  he  has  made  in  his  mes- 
sage on  children  and  youth.  They  are 
thoughtful  and  inventive.  They  call  na- 
tional attention  to  the  fact  that  we  mast 
devote  more  of  our  national  resources  to 
the  health,  education,  and  well-being  of 
our  young  people.  This  year,  for  in- 
st3.nc6  * 

Five  and  one-half  million  young  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  will  live  in  fami- 
lies without  enough  money  to  provide 
them  with  decent  food,  clothing,  housing, 
or  medical  care; 

Millions  of  children  under  the  age  of 
6  will  spend  the  year  in  an  institution  or 
the  home  of  a  stranger,  or  will  have  to 
shift  for  themselves  while  their  mothers 
are  away  at  work ;  and  millions  more  will 
become  physically  handicapped,  and 
more  than  2  million  will  suffer  chronic 
damage  to  their  health  from  preventable 
accidents  and  diseases. 

We  have  taken  some  constructive  first 
steps  on  behalf  of  such  children.  In  the 
coming  year  I  understand  that  one-half 
million  children  will  be  in  summer  Head- 
start  programs  which  operate  12  months 
of  the  year  But  studies  of  the  children 
who  have  participated  in  the  Headstart 
programs  show  that  the  effects  may  not 
last  unless  this  same  high  level  of  edu- 
cational stimulation  is  continued.  The 
President  has  proposed  to  make  Head- 
start  a  year-round  operation,  and  to 
provide  special  Federal  assistance  for 
followthrough  programs  in  later  years. 
These  are  sound  second  steps  in  the  pro- 
grams we  have  begun. 

I  have  already  introduced  S.  590  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
conduct  of  a  National  Child  Health  Cen- 
sus. When  I  introduced  the  bill  I  pointed 
out  that  one-third  of  the  chronic  condi- 
tions that  handicap  children  could  be 
corrected  in  early  life  if  they  were  dis- 
covered. The  President's  child  health 
program  recognizes  the  need  to  reduce 
infant  mortality  and  to  discover  and 
treat  crippling  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions. When  these  conditions  go  un- 
treated they  are  a  burden  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  society. 

I  have  also  Introduced  S.  587  to  provide 
a  special  program  of  day  care  services 
for  preschool  children.  Day  care  pro- 
grams prevent  the  separation  of  families; 
they  keep  children  in  their  homes,  with 
their  parents,  but  still  allow  the  parents 
to  work. 

Existing  day  care  facilities  fall  far 
short  of  our  needs — they  are  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  Today  they  can  accom- 
modate only  about  310,000  children;  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  2 '/a 
million  who  need  such  care.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  recognition  in  the  President's 
message  that  we  should  do  more  in  pro- 
viding day  care  services. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  President's  proposals  to 
enrich  the  summer  months  for  poor 
children. 

The  proposals  to  help  needy  children 
attend  summer  camps,  and  to  encourage 
families  to  Invite  disadvantaged  children 


to  their  homes  for  a  part  of  the  summer 
are  sound. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  tone 
and  direction  of  President  Johnson's 
message  on  children  and  youth.  They 
deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  just  received  the  President's 
message  on  children  and  youth — a  mag- 
nificent statement  of  our  country's  com- 
mitment to  its  children.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  in  this  total  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  advancing  the  well-being  of 
children,  a  longtime  inequity  in  the 
child  welfare  program  of  the  States  will 
be  corrected  and  new  authority  to  stim- 
ulate innovation,  experimentation,  and 
flexibility  of  approach  to  the  provision 
of  services  for  children  wiU  be  requested 
together  with  funds  to  implement  it.  It 
is  the  public  child  welfare  program  initi- 
ated over  30  years  ago  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  that  expresses  the  Govern- 
ment's concern  for  the  child  who  is 
deprived,  rejected,  abused,  neglected, 
exploited,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent; the  child  whose  home  is  inade- 
quate and  must  be  strengthened  by 
strong  community  services. 

The  President's  message  highlights  the 
needs  of  these  children  and  points  out 
ways  they  can  be  met.  Increased  Fed- 
ei-al  participation  in  the  costs  of  salaries 
and  training  of  child  welfare  personnel 
is  long  overdue.  One-third  of  our  coun- 
ties have  no  child  welfare  worker — a 
situation  that  must  be  remedied.  In  our 
impoverished  rural  areas  and  large 
urban  ghettos  too  few  child  welfare 
workers  struggle  to  help  save  children 
from  the  ravages  of  neglect,  abuse,  and 
exploitation. 

Many  homes  can  be  strengthened  and 
children  can  remain  with  their  families. 
For  those  children  who  have  no  families 
adoptive  homes  can  be  found.  Those 
needing  temporary  care  can  be  placed  in 
foster  homes  or  in  group  care  facilities. 
But  the  identification  of  the  problems 
and  the  provision  of  Child  protective  serv- 
ices and  child  placement  services  require 
skilled  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  President  is 
proposing  $3  in  Federal  funds  for  every 
additional  $1  that  a  State  provides  for 
personnel  costs.  The  emphasis  in  the 
message  on  the  need  for  innovation  and 
experimentation  in  providing  the  serv- 
ices children  need  and  the  proposal  for 
additional  Federal  matching  funds  which 
make  such  flexibility  possible  is  another 
giant  step  toward  better  services  for 
children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  President  Johnson's  proposal 
in  his  message  on  America's  children  and 
youth  to  extend  the  mental  retardation 
facilities  legislation  is  welcome  recogni- 
tion that  this  important  legislation  has 
only  begun  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  community  facilities  serving  the 
mentally  retarded. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  mentally 
retarded  persons  remain  in  their  com- 
munities— yet  only  one-foiulh  are  re- 
ceiving the  kinds  of  medical  care  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs.  We  have,  now, 
neither  adequate  personnel  nor  adequate 
facilities  for  treating  these  mentally  re- 
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tarded  persons.    This  bill  wo\Ud  Answer 
both  major  needs. 

It  would  help  to  pay  the  costs  Of  con- 
structing community  facilities  corinected 
with  a  imlversity  or  college  for  tha  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded. 

It  would  provide  assistance  Uor  the 
training  of  medical  and  other  specialized 
personnel  in  the  techniques  of  prevent- 
ing and  treating  retardation. 

It  would  provide  Federal  asslstiince  in 
the  staffing  of  community  mental  retar- 
dation centers.  And  it  would  lnsi|re  that 
new  services  and  facilities  are  (coordi- 
nated with  existing  ones. 

More  than  1.5  million  retarded  patients 
now  need  commimity  service  care  that 
Is  simply  not  available — and  another 
125,000  children  are  bom  eacji  year 
who  are  or  will  be  retarded.  A^d  over 
half  of  all  hospital  beds  in  this  eountry 
are  occupied,  at  the  present  time,  by 
mental  patients. 

In  his  message,  the  President'  speaks 
of  "the  tragedy  of  mental  retardation." 
But,  with  proper  facilities,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  care,  the  tragedy  need  not 
be  so  severe  as  it  is  today.  Extjenslons 
of  the  mental  retardation  leglslatjion  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  Insuring  thl$  proper 
care. 

^ i 

REPORTS/TOT*^  A  COMMIT^E 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted:  i 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carollfaa,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment:  j 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  provide  fc*  a  study 
of  migratory  labor  (Rept.  No.  51) ;     j 

S.  Res.  76.  Resolution  authorlzlpg  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  thp  "Tenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  Participating 
Projects"  (Rept.  No.  55);  and 

S.  Res.  80.  Resolution  to  print  a  teport  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  air  pollution  caused  ay  motor 
vehicles  as  a  Senate  document  (^pt.  No. 
64).  ' 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  R\iles  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Conciirrent  resoluflon  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1.500  a(ddUlonal 
copies  of  volimies  1  and  2  of  Its  Jqlnt  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "State  and  L^cal  Pub- 
Uc   Facility    Needs   and    Financing"    (Rept. 

No.  63).  : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adknlnlstra- 
tlon.  with  additional  amendments: 

S.  Res.  17.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  poverty  (Rept.  No.  50) :  and 

S.  Res.  74.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
professional  and  clerical  staff  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welf^e  (Rept. 
No.  62). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  dP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  I 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted:    ] 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  dommlttee 
on  Public  Works : 

LoweU  K.  Brldwell,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion; and 

Joe  W.  Fleming  n,  of  Arkanms,  to  be 
Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Appalafchlan  Re- 
gional Commission. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
8.  888.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Dun- 
bar Forsythe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ItUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McQee)  : 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 

Wilderness,   Los  Padres  National  Forest,   In 

the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTZ. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  15,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  890.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  all  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Washington 
Psychoanalytic  Society  and  Institute  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  ELLENOiai)  : 
S.  891.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  proposed  work 
of  Improvement  on  the  Red  River  below  Ful- 
ton, Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  892.  A  bin  declaring  a  portlqp  of  Bayou 
Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  waterway 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revUe  and  Improve 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  overpayments  and  underpayments 
of  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  15,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrrs   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MlTRPHY)  : 

S.  894.  A  bill  to  require  clinical  labora- 
tories which  are  operated  In  whole  or  In 
part  In  interstate  commerce  to  comply  with 
minimum  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  In  the  performance  of  labora- 
tory procedures,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  895.  A  bin  making  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Fisher; 

S.  897.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  E.  M. 
Hofstra; 

S.  898.  A  bin  for  the  rrtlef  of  Magglorlna 
Magnante; 

S.899.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanos  Lopez; 

S.  900.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ernesto  San- 
chez Jerez; 

S.  901.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Ivanov; 

S.  902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Enzo 
Russo 


S.  903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ngan  Hok 
Ng: 

S.  904.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Doreen  Del- 
mege  WlUls; 

S.  905.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  Theo- 
dore Nelson;  and 


S.  906.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  hxOa  Tapla 

DavUa;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.907.  A   bUl   making   the   anniversary   of 

Lincoln's  Birthday   a   legal   holiday;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  16,  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.908.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  wmiam  D. 
Pender; 

S.  909.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L..  Mar- 
garet, and  Josephine  Klrsteatter;   and 

S.  910.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtuttt  when  he 

Introduced   the   last    above-mentioned   bin. 

which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  911.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  Interstate 

land  sales  In  violation  of  State  law;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  imtU  February  28.  1967. 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Rfr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  913,  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  913.  A  bin  to  amend  part  III  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  and  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  18,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  914.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  916.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  and 

S.  916.  A  bin  to  assist  In  combating  crime 
by  creating  the  VS.  Corrections  Service,  and 
for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

(Note. — The  above  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  untU  February  15,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,   Mr.  Hart,  Mr.   Hruska,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Harris)  : 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime, 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,   and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cam- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bUl  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  15.  1967, 
for  additional  coeponsors.) 
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By  Mr.  GORE: 
S  918.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  320  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  bridges  on  Federal  dams.  In  order 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  In  such 
gectlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S  919.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alan  Bruce 
Lancaster  and  his  wife,  Marie  Nunez  Lan- 
cafitcr*  and 

S.  920.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Wong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  921.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  the  period  during  which  cer- 
tain State  and  local  employees  may  be 
brought  under  social  security  coverage  piir- 
suant  to  Federal-Stete  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tovra», 

and  Mr.  Yarborouoh)  : 

8.922.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Euphemia 

King    Hartley,    James  ^Hartley,    and    James 

Holmes  HarUey;   to  the  C<Knmittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S  923.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of  raU- 
road  transportation  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  18,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri) : 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  the  act  of 
June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238).  to  clarify  and 
protect  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  fair  and 
impartial  agency  practices,  and  for  other 
piu-poses;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixoTT,  and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 
S.  925.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  a  reserve  of  at  least 
165  million  ounces  of  sliver  for  national  de- 
fense purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hrtjska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bin  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cotton,   Mr.    Babtlett,   Mr.   Brew- 
ster.   Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Proutt,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
8.927.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  adjust  dis- 
crimination against   and  an  undue  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
tax  assessments  of  common  carrier  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note.— The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  18.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy 
by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and  eaves- 
dropping,  and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Mlssoiu^ 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


(Note— The  above  blU  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  24.  1967. 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Pastore) : 

S.  929.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
classification  of  braided  rugs  composed  of 
tubular  braids  with  a  core;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  ^       ,.     .„ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  .  »     ,, 

(Note — The  above  bin  was  ordered  to  oe 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  17.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By   Mr.    CASE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

RANDOLPH)  : 

S  930.  A  bin  relating  to  the  construction, 
modification,  alteration,  repair,  painting,  or 
decoration  of  bvUldlngs  leased  for  public  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S  931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
U.S.  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  State  legis- 
laUve  apportionment  proceedings; 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  trial  In 
all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in  the  U.S. 
courts;  ,  ,  . 

S.  933.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  to  review  orders  of  administra- 
tive ofQcers  and  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S  934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  in- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S  935.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  » 

S.  936.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  In  the  payment  of  per 
diem;  and  „  ,^  ^ 

S.  937.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S  938.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to  elect 
to  take  a  standard  deduction.  In  Ueu  of 
itemized  deductions,  for  expenses  attribut- 
able to  such  trade  or  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  939.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  punish- 
ment for  a  person  convicted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  fourth  or  subsequent 
felony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  In  order  to  exempt  em- 
ployees employed  In  the  shelling  of  shellfish 
from  the  minimum  wage  provUlons  of  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  941.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1966  In  order  to 
authorize  the  approval  of  courses  In  flight 
training  under  such  act;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)  : 

SJ  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States   providing   for   representation   in   the 

Congress   for   the  district   constituting   the 


seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Urban   Affairs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note— The  above  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  February 
18    1967    for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  BbewSter)  : 
SJ  Res.  33.  Joint    resolution   to    establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
to   the    Committee    on    Government   Oper- 
ations. . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.TYDiNGS)  : 
S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer  of   tobacco   acreage   allotments;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S  J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  t^  Interstate 
Compact  to  Conserve  on   and  toas;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  IiAular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND :     / 
S  J  lies.  36.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    relating    to    the    process    of 
amending  the  Constitution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

SJ  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Court  of  the  Union;  and 

SJ  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XVI  RELAT-' 
ING  TO  AMENDMENTS  TO  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILLS 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  81)  to  amend  rule  XVI  rel- 
ative to  amendments  to  appropriation 
bills,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^___ 

SAN  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS  AREA 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
California.  ^  ,       . 

In  1964  the  Wilderness  Act  was  signed 
into  law.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
METCALF],  and  I  coauthored  that  legis- 
lation. This  farsighted  act  provided 
that  designated  areas  be  incorporated 
into    a    great    wilderness    preservation 
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system.  This  legislation  preserted  for 
all  time  more  than  9  million  acres  [of  land 
in  their  original  and  unspoiled  beauty. 
The  legislation  also  called  uppn  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  [recom- 
mend the  inclusion  of  further  wlMemess 
areas  after  the  investigation  of  thteir  wil- 
derness characteristics.  If  pasad,  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  will  be  the  first 
such  area  to  be  added  to  the  wiMerness 
system  since  the  passage  of  thd  act  in 
1964.  I 

The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  is  an  area 
of  nearly  143,000  acres  located  between 
the  cities  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa 
Maria  in  southern  California.  T^ie  area 
is  located  within  a  2 -hour  drive  of  6  mil- 
lion people.  With  the  ever-inqreasing 
population  of  southern  California — in 
less  ihan  25  years,  50  million  pec  pie  will 
be  living  in  my  State— it  doubt  ess  will 
be  proximate  to  many  million  more  in 
the  future.  The  area  is  characterized  by 
its  rugg.ed  configuration  and  den;  e  chap- 
arral. More  importantly,  the  area  is 
free  from  the  imprint  of  man.  Indeed, 
when  man  comes,  it  is  only  as  a  visitor. 
I,  personally,  have  ventured  into  the 
area  and  have  marvelled  at  the  Indian 
pictographs  inscribed  on  the  rock  s  and  in 
the  caves  in  much  of  the  locale.  The 
colors  in  these  graphics  were  denved 
from  the  natural  barks  and  foliag  e  by  the 
indigenous  Indians  of  the  area.  Rough 
trails  invite  the  hardy  to  hike,  ride,  fish, 
and  camp  in  this  fine  example  of  aat  ore's 
works.  I 

Because  of  its  location  in  fhe  San 
Rafael  and  Sierra  Madre  Mountain 
Ranges,  its  climatic  conditions  dictate 
its  use  during  the  winter  anc  spring 
months  when  its  high  temperatures  and 
dangerous  fire  hazard  are  abser  t.  This 
is  an  important  departure  from  most 
other  wilderness  areas  which  aie  snow- 
bound in  the  winter  and  usabi ;  in  the 
summer  and  fall  months  only. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  ;he  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  proposal  has  i  aet  with 
enthusiastic  support  and  recommenda- 
tion from  all  concerned — the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  iState  of 
California,  the  County  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  the  wildlife  and  natural  resource 
agencies  within  them.  I 

The  preservation  of  slgnlficaht  areas 
of  land  in  our  country  in  theirl  natural 
state  is  mandatory.  These  arfeas  pro- 
vide present  and  future  generations  ex- 
amples of  the  workings  of  nature  un- 
impeded by  human  invasion.  TThe  areas 
are  just  as  they  would  be  if  ihan  had 
never  come  upon  the  earth.  As  the  avail- 
ability of  such  areas  is  reduced  by  the 
advance  of  man.  the  value  of  letaining 
them  is  amplified.  1 

This  measure  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  ourselves,  our  children  and. 
Indeed,  all  those  who  come  after  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until 
next  Wednesday  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro 
tempore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  wiwiout  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  fr<)m  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  bill  *S.  889)  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuchel  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  ,  was  received,  read  t\^ce  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  my  name  may  be 
added  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  which  has 
just  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prey  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADJU^MENT  OF  OVERPAYMENTS 
AND  UNDERPAYMENTS  OF  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  TITLE  H  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1966,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  I  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  an  unjustified  legal  bar- 
rier preventing  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  owed  to  families,  of  deceased 
beneficiaries.  I  noted  when  introducing 
that  bill,  S.  3682,  that  due  to  the  urgent 
need  for  this  technical  change  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  over  64,000  cases  of  un- 
derpayments were  pending  for  action. 
As  of  December  31,  1966,  there  were  83,- 
286  such  cases  pending,  and  what  was  a 
pressing  need  for  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal  last  summer  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  lu-gency. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  as  pres- 
ently worded,  this  law  is  inequitably 
drawn  and  until  it  is  changed  thousands 
of  survivors  of  social  security  benefici- 
aries will  probably  not  be  paid  that  which 
is  clearly  owed  to  them. 

In  1965.  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration requested  legislative  authoriza- 
tion to  pay  amounts  due  a  beneficiary  at 
the  time  he  dies  because  the  provision  in 
the  law  was  ambiguous  and  had  been 
variously  interpreted  in  the  courts.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  included  the 
medicare  program,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  adopted  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  proposed  last  August  and 
to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  again  today. 
This  provision  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  was  significantly  altered  in  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  law  as  enacted 
has  been  extremely  difftcult  to  adminis- 
ter, as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and 
growing  number  of  uiiresolved  cases. 

Under  present  law,  where  the  ampimt 
owed  to  a  deceased  beneficiary  at*  the 
time  of  his  death  is  equal  to  1  month's 
social  security  benefit  or  less,  it  can  be 
paid  to  the  surviving  spouse  who  was  liv- 
ing with  the  deceased  beneficiary  at  the 
time  he  died.  If  the  amount  owed  is  more 
than  1  month's  benefit,  the  underpay- 
ment can  be  made  only  to  a  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  person's  estate. 
My  bill  would  provide  specific  statu- 
tory direction  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay 
such  amoimts  to  the  survivors  in  a 
simple  manner.  If  the  amount  due  is 
less  than  $1,000,  which  almost  all  such 
amounts  are,  the  payments  would  be 
made  in  the  following  order  of  priority: 


First.  To  the  surviving  spouse;  second, 
to  the  surviving  children,  divided  equally 
among  them;  third,  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  if  one  is  appointed 
within  3  months  of  the  decedent's  death; 
and  fourth,  to  persons  who  are  entitled 
under    State    law    to    inherit   personal 
property  from  the  deceased.    If  the  pay- 
ment is  more  than  $1,000,  it  would  then 
be  made  only  to  the  legal  representative. 
Under  the  most  ideal  conditions,  the 
requirement  that  the  underpajmient  be 
paid  to  a  legal  representative  is  unjusti- 
fiably and  unnecessarily  costly  and  time- 
consuming.    Moreover,  the  requirement 
frequently  results  in  the  blocking  of  pay- 
ment entirely  because  the  cost  to  sur- 
vivors  of   claiming    the   underpayment 
through  a  legal  representative  exceeds 
the  underpayment  itself.     Requiring  a 
widow  or  child  of  a  deceased  beneficiary 
to  pay  the  expense  of  a  legal  repre- 
sentative and   to   bear  the   burden   of 
probate  and  other  court  costs  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  justify  since  the  average 
of  these  underpayment  amoimts  is  about 
$100.    Approximately  35  percent  of  the 
underpayments  involve  amounts  of  $50  or 
less.     There   is  no  problem  when  the 
estate  is  one  that  would  be  probated  any- 
way,  but   many    social   security   bene- 
ficiaries have  little  or  no  assets  and  when 
they  die  the  impaid  social  security  bene- 
fits constitute  the  entire  estate. 

The  justification  for  the  technical 
change  I  have  proposed  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  requirement 
that  most  amounts  owed  deceased  social 
security  beneficiaries  must  be  paid  to  a 
legal  representative  is  exceptional  among 
benefit  paying  programs.  Distribution 
of  amounts  due  but  not  paid  to  deceased 
civil  servants,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  veterans  ate  governed  by 
statutes  setting  forth  priorities  of 
payment.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  pays  such  amounts  first  to  the 
surviving  spouse  living  with  the  decedent, 
and  then  on  the  basis  of  equitable  entitle- 
ment to  persons  paying  the  decedent's 
burial  expenses.  Only  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  Is  required  to  give 
such  high  priority  to  the  Ijggal  repre- 
sentatives. 

A  similar  deficiency  In  the  medicare 
law  Itself  has  resulted  in  a  related  prob- 
lem involving  the  disbursement  of  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  in  situations 
where  the  beneficiary  dies  before  being 
reimbursed  for  covered  services  or  before 
making  an  assignment  of  the  benefits  to 
his  physician  or  treatment  center  for 
services  rendered.  I  am  gratified  to  find 
that  very  recently,  the  Social  Security 
Admmlstratlon  has  acted  to  alleviate 
this  particular  problem  administratively. 
We  can,  Mr.  President,  and  I  believe 
we  must  terminate  the  confusion  which 
this  legal  Inadequacy  has  created.  In  so 
doing  we  will  be  permitting  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  perform  Its 
task  where  problems  of  underpayments 
and  overpayments  are  concerned  with 
appropriate  swiftness  and  In  a  manner 
clearly  prescribed  by  statute.  We  will 
also  be  restoring  pubUc  confidence  in  the 
payment  system  for  we  will  be  rectifying 
a  situation  which  many  Americans,  my- 
self Included,  find  to  be  inequitable  and 
without  j  jsllf.cation, 
I  invitc  my  coll:  agues  to  join  with  me 
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in  sponsoring  this  legislation  which  will 
ease  the  burden  facing  thousands  of  old- 
er Americans  when  one  of  their  loved 
ones  dies.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  to  permit  other  Senators 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  893)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  revise  and  Im- 
prove the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
the  adjustment  of  overpayments  and  im- 
derpayments  of  benefits  thereunder.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harris)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  204(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of  pay- 
ment has  been  made  to  any  person  under 
this  title,  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  follows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  payment  to  an  Indi- 
vidual of  more  than  the  correct  amoiuit,  the 
Secretary  shall  decrease  any  payment  under 
this  title  to  which  such  overpaid  Individual 
Is  entitled,  or.  If  such  overpaid  Individual 
dies  before  adjustment  Is  completed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  decrease  any  payment  under  this 
title  payable  to  any  other  person  on  the 
basis  of  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  payments  to 
such  overpaid  Individual;  W 

"(2)  with  respect  to  payment  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  less  than  the  coiTect  amount,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payilient  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  amount  due  spch  underpaid  in- 
dividual, or.  If  such  persop  dies  before  pay- 
ments are  completed  or  "^before  negotiating 
one  or  more  checks  representing  correct  pay- 
ments, disposition  of  the  amount  due  shall 
be  made — 

"(A)  if  the  amount  due  exceeds  $1,000,  to 
the  legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  such 
deceased  Individual,  or 

"(B)  If  the  amount  due  does  not  exceed 
$1,000— 

"(1)  to  the  person.  If  any,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  the  surviving  spouse  of 
such  deceased  individual; 

"(11)  If  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1),  to  the  chllh  or 
children.  If  any,  of  such  deceased  Individual 
(and.  In  case  there  Is  more  than  one  such 
child,  in  equal  parts  to  each  such  child); 

"(ill)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1)  or  (11),  to  the 
legal  representative  of  the  estate  of  such  de- 
ceased individual;  or 

"(Iv)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1)  or  (11)  and,  If  at 
the  end  of  the  three-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  such  deceased  individual 
died,  no  legal  representative  of  the  estate  of 
such  deceased  individual  has  been  appointed, 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  share  In  the  personal  property  of 
such  deceased  individual  (if  he  had  died  in- 
testate (under  the  laws  of  Intestate  succes- 
sion of  the  State  of  residence  of  such  de- 
ceased Individual  and  in  an  amount  or 
amounts  determined  pursuant  to  such  law." 


(b)  Section  204  (d)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


CLINICAL  LABORATORY  LICENSING 
ACT  OF  1967  TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL 
STANDARDS  FOR  LAB  OPERATING 
INTERSTATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  the  Clinical 
Laboratory  Licensing  Act  of  1967.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard and  dangerous  practices  In 
clinical  laboratories  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  bill  would  provide 
the  Inspection  and  licensing  of  these 
laboratories  which  render  essential  serv- 
ices to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  by  requiring  the  Suregon  Gen- 
eral to  establish  minimum  standards. 

This  measure  is  an  updated  version  of 
a  similar  bill  which  I  Introduced  with 
Senator  Murphy  In  July  1965.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  the  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City  laws  which  are  considered 
by  most  authorities  to  be  model  statutes 
in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  licensing,  the  bill  would: 
First.  Provide  for  inspection  and 
evaluation  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  laboratories,  in- 
cluding submission  of  test  samples  for 
analysis; 

Second.  Establish  standards  and  certi- 
fication of  laboratory  directors  in  micro- 
biology, chemistry,  hematology,  bio- 
physics, cystology,  and  pathology;  and 
Third.  Provide  for  the  revocation,  sus- 
pension or  limitation  of  laboratory  li- 
censes for  failure  to  meet  standards.  In- 
competence of  employees,  misrepresenta- 
tion or  similar  causes.  Hearings  and 
judicial  review  procedures  are  provided. 
Clinical  laboratories  operated  by  State 
or  local  governments  or  by  physicians, 
osteopaths,  dentists,  or  podiatrists  for 
their  own  patients  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill.  The  measure  Is  patterned 
after  the  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  laws  which  are  considered  by  most 
authorities  to  be  model  statutes  In  the 
field. 

Today  adequate  medical  care  Is  Impos- 
sible without  adequate  and  eflacient  labo- 
ratories providing  information  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  assessment  of  the  patient's  medical 
condition.  Repeated  investigations  and 
studies  show  that  an  Important  propor- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories  are  substand- 
ard and  have  uncovered  instance  after 
instance  of  Incorrect  diagnosis  which 
have  resulted  In  unnecessary  hospital- 
ization, unneeded  operations,  inappro- 
priate treatment.  Injury,  or  even  death. 
The  latest  example,  was  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee Monday  by  Dr.  David  J. 
Sencer,  director  of  the  National  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Center. 

Dr.  Sencer  told  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee that  about  one  quarter  of  the 
medical  laboratory  tests  processed  each 
year  In  this  (ioimtry  are  erroneous.  This 
Is  a  shocking  indictment,  expeclally  since 
It  is  a  restatement  of  facts  revealed  $p 


the  public  by  myself  and  many  others 
many  times  before.  This  requires  imme- 
diate congressional  action,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  schedule  early  hearings 
on  the  bill  Introduced  today. 

A  widely  publicized  1965  study  re- 
vealed that  88  percent  of  17  mall- 
order  laboratories  which  were  surveyed 
were  wrong  on  one  or  more  of  the  tests 
they  imdertook.  More  recently,  last 
year  a  New  York  laboratory  performing 
150,000  tests  annually  had  Its  license 
suspended  imder  the  stringent  New  York 
City  law  because  of  Inaccurate  and  al- 
leged dishonest  reporting.  Among  other 
things  it  was  accused  of  finding  hor- 
mones in  samples  of  distilled  water 
colored  yellow  and  disguised  as  urine. 

This  bin  Is  needed.  Only  10  States 
require  laboratory  licensing.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  generally  conceded  that  the 
regulation  of  clinical  laboratories  under 
medicare  is  insuflQcient  to  cover  ade- 
quately the  mail  order  clinical  labs. 

Dr.  Morris  Schaeffer,  the  distinguished 
director  of  New  York  City's  Bureau  of 
Laboratories,  has  stated  that  clinical  lab- 
oratory and  blood  bank  practices  In  this 
coimtry  are  "generally  extremely  poor 
and  require  considerable  upgrading. 
One  of  the  important  problems  Is  lack 
of  regulation." 

Last  September,  in  Senate  hearings  on 
the  health  of  the  elderly.  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Theirs,  director  of  Clinical  Chemistry 
Laboratory  at  the  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  stated: 

Tlie  American  patient  today  gets.  In  the 
main,  medlocre-to-poor  quantitative  labora- 
tory services. 

He  reported  that  a  committee  of  phy- 
sicians had  foimd  that  "many  serious 
analytical  errors  are  made." 

Of  course,  most  laboratories  are  com- 
petently nm  and  do  their  work  very 
well — many  of  these  laboratories  support 
my  bill.  However,  erroneous  diagnoses 
are  so  dangerous  to  health  that  any 
breakdown  In  standards  Is  vital. 

Other  examples  of  inefficient  practices 
by  clinical  laboratories.  In  addition  to 
The  case  histories  cited  by  Dr.  Sencer,  In- 
clude : 

First.  An  Illinois  test  alleging  that 
four  out  of  every  10  laboratories  failed  to 
determine  the  correct  blood  group  and 
Rh  tsrpe  on  a  testing  sample; 

Second.  A  Pennsylvania  test  report- 
edly showing  that  nine  out  of  every  10 
laboratories  were  unable  to  test  accu- 
rately for  the  presence  of  parasites  in  a 
stool  specimen. 

It  is  such  practices  and  dangers  which 
the  bill  we  introduce  today  seeks  to 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  good  example 
of  this  dangerous  situation  in  making 
the  corrections  we  have  had  In  the  bill, 
in  the  field;  and  it  has  now  been  updated 
and  revised.  The  difficulties  which  it 
seeks  to  deal  with  have  been  spread  all 
over  the  press  and  if  we  fail  to  help  our- 
selves, it  will  be  our  own  fault. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  get  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  I  shall  press  for  it  very 
hard  in  committee  and  hope,  at  long 
last,  we  will  get  some  action  upon  this 
matter. 

The  ACTII0  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refened. 
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The  bill  (S.  894)  to  requirel  clinical 
laboratories  which  are  operated  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  interstate  comiherce  to 
comply  with  minimum  standa-ds  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General  in  the 
performance  of  laboratory  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr  Mur- 
phy) ,  was  received,  read  twice  bjj  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  ^n  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presidebt,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.l  Javits], 
legislation  requiring  clinical  laboratories 
transacting  business  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  comply  with  minimum  stand- 
ards in  the  performance  of  Ipbortary 
procedures.  ! 

As  Senators  may  recall,  Senator  Javits 
and  I  introduced  a  similar  mebsure  on 
June  23,  1965.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  most  Americans  have  th^  utmost 
faith  and  confidence  in  their  ddctor  and 
the  team  of  health  professloiials  that 
help  and  assist  him,  but  that  the  clinical 
laboratories  may  be  a  weak  litk  in  an 
otherwise  strong  medical  team.  And  we 
know  full  well  that  the  medical  team  can 
only  be  as  strong  as  its  weakest  Unk. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress on  the  Javits-Murphy  biUJ  S.  2184, 
but  I  can  assure  Senators  that  ttie  prob- 
lem Is  still  with  us.  Laboratory  licensing 
Is  required  in  only  10  States,  fend  only 
nine  States  have  regulations  se(tting  re- 
quirements for  the  laboratory  director. 
Dr.  Howard  L.  Bodily,  chief,  division  of 
laboratories  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  regulations  estab- 
lished for  laboratories  participating  in 
the  medicare  program  are  not  Adequate. 
Congress  must  face  up  to  this  problem  In 
this  session  of  Congress  and  thereby  in- 
sure all  Americans  of  the  qtiallty  of 
medical  care  to  which  they  a^e  accus- 
tomed and  entitled. 

Dr.  Bodily  this  week  testified  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antltnist  and  Monopoly,  and  he  con- 
nnned  the  need  for  regulation^  of  these 
clinical  laboratories.   He  stated  f 

There  Is  a  lack  of  standards  tot  adequate 
direction  and  supervision  of  clinldal  labora- 
tories. There  Is  one  area,  howejer.  where 
lederal  legislation  may  be  neede^  to  ade- 
quately control  the  activities  of  cirtaln  lab- 
oratories. These  are  the  ones  whl^h  operate 
an  Interstate  business.  The  lack  jof  regula- 
tion has  permitted  some  of  these,  |  as  well  as 
some  laboratories  operating  only  jlntrastate, 
to  engage  In  overtly  dishonest  or  unethical 
pFactlces.  I 

Also,  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Davldl  J.  Sencer 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  stated  at  the  same  hearings: 

Serious  deficiencies  have  bee|i  demon- 
strated to  e3tl8t  In  the  Nation's  clinical  lab- 
oratories. Studies  by  the  Natl(inal  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  and  oth^  Indicate 
that  imsatisfactory  performance  Is  demon- 
strated by  10  to  ^  percent  of  lab»atorlee  In 
bacteriological  tlStlng;  by  30  to  60  percent 
in  various  simple  clinical  chemistry  tests;  by 
12  to  18  percent  in  blood  grouping  and  typ- 
ing: by  20  to  30  percent  in  hemoglobin 
measurements;  by  40  to  80  percent  In  dif- 
ferential characterization  of  b)«o4  cells;  and 
by  20  to  30  percent  in  measuremeiit  of  serum 
electrolytes.  There  also  exists  considerable 
variation  In  results  from  laboratory  to  lab- 
oratory.    This    Information    Indicates    tbat 


erroneous  results  are  obtained  in  more  than 
25  percent  of  all  tests  analyzed  by  these 
studies.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  "this  study  indicating 
that  erroneous  results  were  obtained  in 
one-fourth  of  the  tests  analyzed  is  shock- 
ing and  should  be  remedied  by  prompt 
congressional  action. 

Although  California  has  adequate  laws 
on  this  subject,  and  in  fact  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  regulation  of  clinidal  lab- 
oratories, the  citizens  of  California  are 
not  completely  protected  because  under 
present  law  there  is  ho  way  that  they 
can  be  protected  from  substandard  out- 
of -State  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter,  for  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  health  and  life  of  human 
beings  careless  work  and  inadequate 
standards  cannot  be  tolerated,  for  the 
stakes  are  far  too  high  when  human  life 
is  Involved  and  when  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently fatal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  intend  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring  about 
early  hearings  on  this  subject. 

bL-.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Senate  floor  statement  of 
June  23,  1965,  and  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Bodily  and  Dr.  Sencer  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Concressionai,  Recoed, 
July  23, 1965] 

REGtOATioN    or    Clinical    Laboeatoriks 

Mr.  MtTRPHT.  Mr.  President,  most  Amer- 
icans when  they  submit  to  a  medical  test 
have  complete  confidence  In  the  doctor  and 
m  the  team  of  health  professionals  that  help 
and  assist  him.  And  well  they  might,  for 
Americans  enjoy  a  quality  of  medical  care 
unparalleled  anywhere  on  the  globe.  There- 
fore, I  know  all  Americans  are  shocked  to 
hear  and  read  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
some  of  our  medical  laboratories  across  the 
country.  The  laboratories  may  examine 
blood,  tissues,  and  make  other  tests  to  deter- 
mine evidence  of  disease.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  then  forwarded  to  the  phy- 
sician who  prescribes  the  patient's  treat- 
ment. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  that 
there  may  very  well  be  a  weak  link  In  an 
otherwise  strong  medical  team. 

In  New  York,  50  private  laboratories  were 
given  bacterial  samples  to  Identify  and  26 
of  these  laboratories  failed. 

McCall's  magazine  reported  that  in  a 
paternal  suit,  a  young  man  was  ordered  to 
provide  financial  support  for  a  child,  al- 
though he  was  not  the  father.  The  court's 
decision  resulted  from  erroneous  blood  tests 
performed  In  a  laboratory  that  lacked  the 
technical  skill  to  do  them  acciirately. 

A  New  York  survey  taken  In  1959  disclosed 
that  only  1  In  4  private  laboratories  perform 
an  Rh  factor  study  accxirately.  A  year  later 
over  half  the  laboratories  failed  to  give  cor- 
rect answers  to  blood  sugar  and  other  tests. 

In  1962,  300  laboratories  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  asked  to  determine  the  blood 
group  and  the  Rh  type  on  a  group  of  people. 
Over  one-third  failed  to  perform  the  test 
acc\irately. 

Several  years  ago  In  my  own  State  various 
types  of  urine  samples  were  sent  to  out-of- 
State  laboratories,  some  of  which  had  a  few 
drops  of  blood  deliberately  added.  The  re- 
sults were  grossly  tn  error.  When  the  results 
were  received,  the  report  was  "no  blood." 

Dr.  W.  Max  Chapman,  chief  of  the  labora- 
tory field  services  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  recalls  a  case  when 


an  owner  of  a  laboratory  purchased  from  a 
salvage  dealer  a  supply  of  supposedly  new 
slides.  One  carton  contained  500  slides,  each 
smeared  with  cells  for  a  Pap  examination  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient. When  it  was  discovered  that  none  of 
these  slides  had  been  examined,  the  Califor- 
nia Health  Department  investigated.  The 
doctors  replying  to  the  investigation  all  in- 
dicated that  they  had  sent  the  samples  to  a 
New  York  laboratory.  Who  can  say  what 
happened  to  these  patients?  As  Dr.  Chap- 
man stated: 

"We  Just  don't  know.  But  when  reports 
on  500  slides  are  faked,  the  consequences  In 
some  cases  may  be  lethal." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  naturally  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  California  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  regulation  of  these  clinical 
laboratories.  The  first  law  in  my  State  was 
passed  in  1937  following  15  years  of  voluntary 
certification  of  clinical  personnel  and  lab- 
oratories. The  law  as  it  exists  today  became 
effective  In  1952.  Enactment  of  the  Califor- 
nia law  resulted  from  the  efforts  a;nd  co- 
operation of  many  groups,  including  the 
California  Medical  Laboratory  Technologists, 
the  CaUfornla  Society  of  Pathologists,  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  the  California 
Association  of  Clinical  Laboratories,  Califor- 
nia Osteopathic  Association,  the  hospital  as- 
sociation and  the  State  department  of  public 
health.  It  is  my  understanding  that  oppo- 
sition to  this  legislation  was  very  llmlte'd. 

Despite  this  pioneering  effort,  California 
citizens  are  not  completely  protected  because 
there  Is  no  present  way  that  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  substandard  out-of -State  labora- 
tories.   As  Dr.  Chapman  has  stated : 

"We  have  been  faced  with  a  problem  rela- 
tive to  out-of-state  clinical  laboratories  for 
about  5  years.  Some  of  the  these  mail-order 
laboratories  tried  to  establish  themselves  tn 
California,  but  because  of  a  law  which  for- 
bids unearned  rebates,  refunds  and  discounts, 
unearned  considerations  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  they  were  not  able  to  set  up  in  Cali- 
fornia. Our  attorney  general  backed  us  up 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  operate  ex- 
cept on  a  fiat  rate  basis  (so  much  a  month 
for  all  the  tests  you  want) .  However,  one  of 
these  laboratories  set  up  in  another  State 
and  started  work." 

Mr.  President,  legislation  which  1  am  In- 
troducing today  with  Senator  Javits  woxild 
regulate  clinical  laboratories  and  personnel 
that  are  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
This  legislation  will  enable  States  to  protect 
themselves  from  falling  prey  to  some  of  the 
out-of-state  mall-order  laboratories. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  honest  laboratories  have  nothing  to  fear. 
This  legislation  alms  only  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  general  public  and 
not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  legiti- 
mate laboratory.  It  should  be  noted  that 
provision  Is  made  for  Judicial  review  of  any 
determination  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Jn 
addition,  the  legislation  allows  the  Surgeon 
General  to  permit  States  which  are  properly 
regulating  these  laboratories  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  depth  of  my  feelings  on  this 
matter.  This  is  a  field  wherein  careless  work 
and  Inadequately  trained  personnel  cannot 
be  tolerated.  The  stakes  are  far  too  high 
when  a  human  life  Is  Invloved  and  where 
mistakes  are  freqxxently  fatal. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  precedent  for  Federal  action  in  this 
field.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Public  Health  Service,  for  many  years  has 
licensed  blood  banks — a  procedure  which  in- 
cidentally has  worked  very  well.  Any  blood 
bank  shipping  blood  acroBs  State  lines  has  to 
be  federally  licensed.  Once  a  license  Is 
granted,  the  blood  bank  Is  thoroughly  In- 
spected. Its  techniques  and  personnel  are 
checked  out  and  it  is  relnspected  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  President,  1  think  recent  magazine 
articles  and  the  series  that  Walter  Cronklte 
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U  doing  on  CBS  News  wlU  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  this  serious 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  spur  all 
5Se  SUtes  to  make  cerUln  that  their  labora- 
tories continue  to  reflect  what  has  always 
been  the  watchword  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion— quality  service  for  all  Americans. 


IProm  the  Congressional  Record,  July  15, 
19651 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President,  on  June  23, 
Senator  jAvrrs  and  I  Introduced  S.  2184.  to 
require  clinical  laboratories  transacting  busi- 
ness in  interstate  commerce  to  comply  with 
minimum  standards  In  the  performance  of 
laboratory  procedures.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill,  I  have  been  most  encour- 
aged by  the  reaction  and  support  which  this 
bill  has  received.  In  view  of  this  great  In- 
terest, I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senator 
Hill,  will  find  It  possible  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  this  session. 

As  I  stated  when  the  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced, the  honest  laboratories  In  this  coun- 
try have  nothing  to  fear,  for  S.  2184  is  only 
aimed  at  the  unscrupulous  laboratory  and 
will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate laboratory. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  many  laboratories  which 
do  receive  specimens  through  the  mail  and 
perform  tests  in  a  manner  which  properly 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  public.  In 
my  own  State,  the  people  may  be  fully  as- 
sured of  the  quality  of  work  performed  by 
any  California  laboratory  for  all  laboratories 
are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  reqxilrements. 
Having  pioneered  In  1937  the  regulations  in 
the  clinical  laboratory  field,  the  State  of 
California  has  frequently  updated  its  stand- 
ards, and  today  the  California  laboratories 
enjoy  a  reputation  that  makes  them  a  show- 
place  for  the  Nation. 

Despite  the  stringent  qualifications  In  my 
State,  citizens  of  California  are  not  com- 
pletely protected;  for  some  out-of -State  sub- 
standard laboratories  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness. These  subsUndard  out-of-State  labo-- 
ratorles  will  be  the  ones  which  will  oppose 
this  legislation  and  are  the  ones  that  were 
exposed  by  Walter  Cronklte  In  his  brilliant 
television  series,  entitled,  "Mall  Order  Lab- 
oratories." I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  Louis  Gaines,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Biochemical  Procedures,  Inc.. 
to  Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record. 

As  Mr.  Gaines  points  out,  it  is  Important 
in  discussing  this  problem  that  we  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  legitimate  labo- 
ratory which  operates  with  uncompromising 
accuracy  In  the  finest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  and  the  illegitimate  labora- 
tory. We  must  not  allow  the  general  pub- 
lic to  confuse  the  two. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  laboratories  of 
the  State  have  communicated  with  me  and 
have  pledged  their  complete  support  for  this 
legislation.  Indicative  of  this  support  is  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Gaines.    He  states : 

"Biochemical  Procedures,  Inc.,  Is  ready  to 
serve  you  In  advising  and  assisting  you  In 
any  poeslble  way  to  Implement  the  passage  of 
national  legislation  raising  the  standards  of 
cUnlcal  laboratories  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  staff  of  experts  Is  at  your  dU- 
posal  at  any  time,  here  or  In  Washington." 
Mr.  President,  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  th»  Introduction  of  S.  2184,  I  Inadvert- 
ently failed  to  Include  the  name  of  the  CaU- 
fornla Association  of  Clinical  Laboratories. 
Thlg  U  regretful  for  this  group  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  formulation  and 
passage  of  the  original  California  legislation. 
Their  Interest  and  support  continued  during 
the  further  development  of  the  legislation. 
Their  Interest  and  support  continue  today. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  that  a  press  release  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Clinical  Laboratories 
pledging  Its  wholehearted  support  of  S.  2184 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

'•BIOCHEMICAL  Procedures, 
-North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  June  24, 1965. 
"Mr.  Prank  Stanton, 
President,   Columbia   BroadcastiJig   System, 

New  York,  fi-Y- 

"Dear  Mr.  Stanton:, We  are  In  accord  with 
your  documentary  approach  to  an  expos6  of 
unprofessionally  operated  'mall  order  lab- 
oratories,' aired  over  television  and  radio 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  22  and  23, 
and  appreciate  the  factual  manner  In  which 
they  have  been  portrayed.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  you  must  assume  a  responsibility 
for  clarifying  more  substsmtlally  and  posi- 
tively the  difference  between  the  above  and 
the  reference  laboratory  facilities  medically 
operated. 

"The  U.S.  malls  are  used  for  basic  com- 
munication between  laboratories  and  for  the 
rapid  transfer  of  medical  specimens.  Mall 
services  have  been,  and  wlU  continue  to  be 
utilized  as  an  essential  communication  Unk 
by  Federal,  State,  local,  and  privately  oper- 
ated laboratories.  In  such  a  context  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  make  any  unsophisticated  audi- 
ence aware  of  the  basic  difference  between  a 
necessary  form  of  communication  and  the 
unfortunate  connotation  now  made  ImpUclt 
In  the  term  'mall  order  laboratories.' 

"Biochemical  Procedures  is  a  specialized 
-reference  laboratory  operating  imder  the 
stringent  public  health  lavra  of  the  SUte 
of  California,  whose  standards  for  laboratory 
and  laboratory  personnel  licensing  are  used 
as  a  model  for  other  States.  This  laboratory 
supports  laboratory  research  and  service  ac- 
tivities of  several  medical  schools,  hundreds 
of  pathologists  directly  and  several  thousand 
pathologists  indirectly  via  their  directorship 
of  hoepltaU  supported  by  our  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. As  a  pathologist  directed  laboratory, 
we  perform  our  laboratory  services  In  a  pro- 
fessionally responsible  manner,  foUowlng  the 
traditional  function  of  American  pathology. 
"Our  letterhead  was  one  of  those  displayed 
(Hiring  your  program  as  representative  of 
California  laboratories  who  refused  to  per- 
form certain  analyses  upon  specimens  sent 
through  the  malls  because  of  their  insta- 
bility. 

"Our  letterhead  was  fiashed  quickly  across 
the  screen,  enough  to  be  clearly  identifiable, 
immediately  followed  by  the  unprofessional 
practices  being  portrayed.  We  have  already 
been  befcieged  by  phone  calls  regarding  our 
laboratories.  Unfortunately,  there  now  exists 
a  confusion  that  we  were  one  of  the  un- 
ethical laboratories. 

"Our  reputation,  hard  won  over  many  years 
is  now  subtle  but  widely  and  repetitively 
linked  with  a  philosophy  and  practice  we  de- 
plore. We  strongly  request  your  demarca- 
tion of  those  research  and  testing  labora- 
tories, like  Biochemical  Procedures,  Inc., 
which  demonstrably  acted  In  a  responsible 
manner  from  those  whose  activities  are  a 
symptom  of  faulty  philosophy  and  practice. 
"As  chairman  of  the  board  of  Biochemical 
Procedures,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  \n  a  prompt  reply 
to  us. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"S.  Louis  Gaines, 
"Chairman  of  the  Board. 


oratories  Is  the  statewide  organization  of  li- 
censed bloanalysts  and  licensed  bioanalyst 
laboratory  directors  founded  in  1937. 

"Don  Amsbaugh,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, has  Just  Issued  the  following  statement: 
"  'CaUfornla  bloanalysts  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's best  qualified  and  best  trained  in  the 
highly  specialized  field  of  cUnlcal  laboratory 
direction.  This  is  because  California  has  the 
oldest  and  strictest  laws  of  the  Nation's  10 
States  which  currently  have  legislation  and 
licensure  governing  medical  laboratories. 

"  'CaUfomia  demands  rigid  educational  and 
training  standards,  both  for  directors  of 
medical  laboratories  and  for  the  technologists 
who  work  under  them.  These  same  rigid 
standards  apply  also  to  California  laboratories 
which  receive  malled-in  specimens.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  mail  order  and  other  medical 
laboratories  in  States  which  do  not  have  legis- 
lation have  been  shown  to  be  substandard 
both  in  the  quaUfications  of  their  directors 
and  in  their  operating  practices.  It  is  this 
type  of  laboratory  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigations  carried  out  by  national 
news  media. 

■  For  the  past  6  years  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinical  Laboratories  has  been  at- 
temptmg  to  obtain  legislation  preventing  un- 
licensed out-of-state  laboratories  from  per- 
forming tests  on  specimens  mailed  from 
California  and.  conversely,  preventing  the 
mailing  of  specimens  from  California  to  these 
unlicensed  out-of-State  laboratories. 

■•  'The  Califorma  Association  of  CUnlcal 
Laboratories  is  convinced,  therefore,  that  It 
Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  American  pub- 
lic that  legislation  controlling  cJl  medical 
laboratories  be  instituted  on  a  nationwide 
scale.' " 


"California  Association 
OF  Clinical  Laboratories, 
"Fremont,  Calif..  June  24, 1965. 
"The  California  Association  of  Cllnclal  Lab- 
oratories today  pledged  its  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  a  proposed  legislation  which  would 
exercise  strict  control  over  maU-order  labora- 
tories engaged  In  Interstate  activities. 
"The  California  Association  of  Clinical  Lab- 


Statement  by  David  J.  Spencer.  MX)..  Di- 
rector, National  Communicable  Disease 
Center,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee ON  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
February   6,    1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

problems  in  medical  laboeat6ries  in  the 
united  states 
Modem  medical  practice  places  greater  re- 
liance on  clinical  laboratory  results  than  ever 
before.  Accurate  laboratory  resxilts,  there- 
fore, have  a  direct  bearing  on  patient  care, 
and  are  the  difference  between  a  healthy, 
productive  life  and  extended  convalescence  or 
death. 

There  are  between  13,000  and  14.000  medi- 
cal laboratories  In  the  Nation.  Of  these, 
about  7,000  are  hospital  laboratories.  State 
and  local  public  health  laboratories  number 
about  400;  the  remainder  are  Independently 
operated.  There  are  an  estimated  one-half 
billion  examinations  performed  annuaUy. 
The  State  and  local  public  health  laboratories 
do  no  more  than  10  percent  of  these.  No  In- 
formation Is  avaUable  concerning  the  quan- 
tity or  quaUty  of  laboratory  examinations 
which  are  performed  In  physicians'  ofQces  and 
in  their  clinics;  however,  these  examinations 
must  constitute  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  national  laboratory  workload. 

Serious  deficiencies  have  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  In  the  Nation's  clinical 
laboratories.  Studies  by  the  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  and  others  Indicate 
that  unsatisfactory  performance  is  demon- 
strated by  10-40%  of  laboratories  In  bac- 
teriological testing;  by  30-50%  In  various 
simple  clinical  chemistry  tests;  by  12-18% 
In  blood  grouping  and  typing;  by  20-30%  In 
hemoglobin  measxirements;  by  40-80%  in 
differential  characterization  of  blood  cells; 
and  by  20-30%  In  measurement  of  serum 
electrolytes.  There  also  exists  considerable 
variation  In  results  from  laboratory  to  lab- 
oratory. This  information  indicates  that 
erroneous  results  are  obtained  in  more  than 
25%  0/  oil  tests  analyzed  by  these  studies. 
The  results  cited  above  were  derived  from 
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perfonnance  evaluation  progra^na  and  may 
represent  the  best  which  laborator|e8  can  do. 

MAJOR    PBOBUEMS    WHICH    CONTRIBtrtE   TO    SUB- 
STANDARD  LABORATORY  PEHFOBJiANCE 

Lack  of  Information.  We  can  only  estimate 
the  number  of  the  Nation's  clinical  labora- 
tories. We  do  not  know  how  muA  training 
and  experience  persons  performlnk  work  In 
these  laboratorlefi  have  had,  and  ipe  need  to 
know  much  more  about  the  ne.ture  and 
proficiency  of  the  work  performedi  A  major 
cause  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  hajs  been  the 
absence  of  State  leglslaUon  reqiiitlng  regis- 
tration and/ or  licensure  of  clinical  labora- 
tories. Laboratories  can  operat^  in  most 
communities  without  control  of  performance 
or  even  a  business  license.  J 

Shortage  of  Educated.  Trained,  and  Ex- 
perienced Personnel.  There  is  a  Nbtlon-wlde 
shortage  of  educated,  trained,  atid  experi- 
enced laboratory  personnel  at  jail  levels. 
According  to  a  survey  made  by  th0  NCDC  in 
1965.  32  percent  of  the  2,600  professional  and 
technical  personnel  employed  In  iState  lab- 
oratories had  less  than  four  years'  experience; 
9  percent  had  less  than  one  year  »xperience; 
and  8  percent  of  those  holding  professional 
level  positions  in  the  laboratories  did  not 
have  a  college  degree.  Much  les^  is  known 
about  personnel  in  Independent  aftd  hospital 
laboratories.  Hospital  laboratories  employ 
52,900  medical  technologists  aqd  require 
mahy  more  to  meet  cxirrent  ur^nt  needs. 
The  demand  for  medical  technologists  Is 
Increasing  faster  than  they  are  belpg  trained. 
Universities  and  colleges  have  Jew  clinical 
chemistry  training  programs,  and  there  has 
been  little  show  of  interest  in  efacoxiraging 
young  men  and  women  to  entef  the  field 
of  medical  laboratory  sciences.  Ttie  ntmiber 
of  clinical  laboratories  which  eniploy  tech- 
nologista  has  expanded  tremendojosly;  how- 
ever, there  has  not  been  concomitant  expan- 
sion of  effort  to  recruit  and  tralni  personnel. 
Only  about  40  percent  of  availaUle  training 
positions  in  American  Medical  Association- 
approved  schools  of  medical  technplogy  pres- 
ently are  filled. 

Recruitment  of  young  peopla  into  the 
laboratory  field  has  not  received  sufficient 
emphasis,  although  notable  effort^  have  been 
made,  particularly  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Careers  In  Medical  Technology  and 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
High  school  and  college  counselor*  are  poorly 
apprised  of  career  opportunities  1^  the  clini- 
cal laboratory  field.  In  addition,  salaries 
currently  paid  to  medical  technologists, 
bacteriologists,  and  clinical  chemists  are  too 
low  to  attract  young  people  to  th^  field. 

The  same  shortage  of  adequately  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  prevails  at  the 
supervisory  level.  Studies  have  rMxjrted  that 
there  Is  a  strong  positive  correlation  be- 
tween the  education  of  the  supervisor  and 
the  quaaity  of  laboratory  performajnce. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  deficiencies, 
much  technical  work  is  done  by  personnel 
with  qualifications  below  those  nequlred  for 
accurate  jjerformance  of  laboratory  tests. 
However,  a  significant  step  forwkrd  has  re- 
cently been  taken  through  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  assist  in  the  training  at  sucSi  per- 
sonnel. The  Allied  Health  Profes^ons  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966  is  designed  to  i  strengthen 
training  opportunities  for  Indlflduals  in- 
terested in  careers  such  as  menlcal  tech- 
nology. I 

Obsolescence  of  Personnel.  Th^  knowledge 
gained  by  research  leads  by  yearfc  the  wide- 
spread, effective  exploitation  of  technological 
advances  in  equipment,  reagents,  jprocedures, 
and  automation.  LaboratorlansJ  frequently 
continue  to  use  obsolete  technl|que8  which 
they  teamed  years  before  rather  than  adopt 
more  up-to-date  procedures. 

Need  To  Educate  Clinicians  In  Critical 
Evaluation  and  Proper  Use  of  Ifiboratorles. 
Many  physicians  tend  to  accept  the  results 
of  laboratory  tests  at  face  valufc  and  they 


are  often  not  In  a  position  to  evaluate  lab- 
oratories critically  and  select  those  which 
can  best  perform  the  tests  they  request. 
Poorly  Controlled  Technical  Methods. 
Adequate  controls  must  be  Included  In  each 
step  of  laboratory  procedures;  otherwise,  the 
results  will  be  unreliable.  Proper  Internal 
and  external  quality  controls  have  not  been 
Instituted  by  many  clinical  laboratories  to 
check  and  monitor  procedures,  equipment, 
reagents,  standards,  and  proficiency.  Con- 
tinuing work  must  be  done  to  furnish  guide- 
lines for  satisfactory  laboratory  quality  con- 
trol programs. 

Lack  of  Standardized  Procedxires.  Many 
procedures  and  modifications  of  procedures 
are  available  for  use  in  clinical  laboratories; 
unfortunately,  many  are  unreliable.  For 
example,  the  published  literature  reports 
that  there  are  at  least  29  methods  for  the 
determination  of  cholesterol,  most  of  which 
give  Inaccurate  results. 

Lack  of  Standardized  Reagents.  The  qual- 
ity of  reagents  used  In  examination  of  speci- 
mens directly  Influences  the  accuracy  of  test 
results.  The  National  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  (NCDC)  tested  1,023  final 
packaged  and  50  pre-packaged  microbiologi- 
cal reagents  produced  by  21  commercial  pro- 
ducers from  1957  through  1965.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  final  packaged  products  and 
24  percent  of  the  pre-packaged  products  were 
unacceptable  by  NCDC  standards.  Addi- 
tional quality  standards  are  needed  for 
reagents  in  other  fields. 

Absence  of  Bstabllshed  Standards  of  Per- 
formance. While  standards  for  laboratory 
proficiency  testing  already  exist  In  many 
cases,  and  could  be  applied,  there  still  re- 
main a  number  of  areas  where  the  many 
technical  aspects  necessary  for  standards 
development  have  not  yet  been  fully 
Investigated. 

Insufficient  Performance  Evaluation.  Many 
groups  are  conducting  performance  evalua- 
tion programs,  most  of  which  are  voluntary, 
and  participation  is  far  from  universal.  Such 
performance  evaluation  as  does  exist  relates 
in  the  main  to  specific  tests  or  to  laboratories 
with  superior  standards  that  are  most  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  quality  of  their 
performance.  State  public  health  laboratory 
directors  have  reported  to  NCDC  that  non- 
participation  In  such  voluntary  evaluation 
is  significantly  correlated  with  substandard 
laboratory  performance. 

Lack  of  Regulation  of  Laboratories.  Only 
three  States,  New  York  City,  and  Puerto 
Rico  require  some  form  of  licensure  or  per- 
mit for  Independent  clfnlcal  laboratories.  In 
most  States,  anyone,  without  regard  to  train- 
ing or  experience,  can  operate  or  direct  a 
clinical  laboratory.  Furthermore,  these  in- 
dividuals can  transact  business  in  Interstate 
commerce.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
unregulated  "mall  order"  laboratories  offer 
a  threat  to  the  health  of  both  the  Individual 
and  the  public.  States  such  as  California 
and  New  York,  which  have  enacted  regula- 
tory legislation,  are  not  protected  from 
laboratories  In  other  States  which  offer  mall- 
order  services. 

Failure  To  Recognize  Limitations.  Small 
laboratories  often  attempt  to  perform  tests 
beyond  their  capabilities.  Each  clinical  lab- 
oratory can  no  longer  offer  all  tests  which 
may  be  requested  by  physicians.  Although 
the  College  of  American  Pathologists  has  a 
listing  of  laboratories  for  all  types  of  pro- 
cedures in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  has 
established  4  central  and  regional  labora- 
tories, there  is  no  organized  system  by  which 
primary  laboratories  may  refer  specimens  for 
comparison  to  expert  laboratories  with  recog- 
nized and  established  competence  in  a  spe- 
cialty field. 

Inadequate  Facilities.  Many  Independent 
and  hospital  laboratories  are  overcrowded. 
Ill-equipped,  and  poorly  maintained.  Inade- 
quate     air     handling     systems     endanger 


employees  and  contaminate  work  areas  and 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Lack  of  suitably 
controlled  lighting,  temperature,  and  hu- 
midity contributes  to  laboratory  error. 

Overt  Dishonesty.  Overtly  dishonest  op- 
eration of  laboratories  has  been  reported. 
A  major  contributing  factor  is  the  lack  of 
regulation  of  clinical  laboratory  operation. 

Lack  of  Funds  for  Improvement.  There  Is 
a  demonstrated  need  for  additional  funds  at 
all  levels  of  government  for  programs  directed 
at  Improving  the  quaUty  of  laboratory  per- 
formance. 

EXAMPLES  OP  MISDIAGNOSIS,  PROLONGED  ILL- 
NESS AND  DEATH  RESULTING  FROM  LABORATORY 
ERROR 

Summarized  below  ar^^^fi^oaTexamples  in 
which  clinical  laboratory  errors  resulted  In 
misdiagnosis,  mistreatment,  prolonged  illness 
or  death. 

The  death  of  twin  boys  bom  to  an  Rh 
negative  woman  twice  typed  as  positive  by 
the  clinical  laboratory  is  an  example  of  fatali- 
ties related  to  error  In  blood  typing.  The 
twins  were  bom  with  erythroblastosis  fetalis 
and  died.  Both  deaths  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  laboratory  result  been  cor- 
rect. The  parents  were  awarded  settlement 
in  Torts  Claim  Court. 

In  a  recent  study  of  328  neonatal  deaths 
from  hemolytic  disease.  It  was  found  that 
death  could  have  been  definitely  prevented 
In  23.3%  of  the  cases,  and  probably  prevented 
In  an  additional  36.9  7o  of  the  cases  by  cor- 
rection of  either  patient  factors,  hospital 
factors,  physician  factors,  or  laboratory  fac- 
tors. One  or  more  avoidable  laboratory  fac- 
tors were  identified  In  34.5%  of  the  deaths 
These  factors  Included  personnel  which  were 
Inadequately  trained  or  not  available  when 
needed,  Inadequate  facilities  resiUtlng  In  a 
poorly  done  or  omitted  procedure,  faulty 
methodology  or  technique  and  deficiencies 
In  reporting  laboratory  tests. 

Blood  coagulation  tests  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  control,  and  when  erroneous  results 
occiir  the  treatment  of  the  patient  may  be 
Inappropriate.  A  falsely  short  prothrombin 
time  was  reported  for  a  26-year-old  news- 
paper reporter  under  anticoagulant  treat- 
ment for  phlebitis.  The  error  caused  the 
physician  to  continue  this  treatment,  which 
slows  the  blood  clotting  time.  A  fatal  gas- 
trointestinal hemorrhage  ensued.  The  po- 
tential magnitude  of  this  problem  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  approximately  700.000 
j>ersons  are  presently  under  anticoagulant 
treatment  for  prevention  of  coronary  throm- 
bosis or  for  other  thrombosis  or  for  other 
thromboembolic  disease. 

Specimens  from  33  suspected  cases  of 
malaria  were  recently  submitted  to  the 
NCDC  for  confirmation.  These  specimens 
had  been  diagnosed  as  positive  and  the 
patients  treated  for  malaria.  The  NCE>C 
found  that  all  of  the  specimens  were  negative 
for  malaria.  Specimens  of  bone  marrow  had 
been  removed  8  times  from  one  of  the  above 
cases  and  blood  had  been  drawn  12  times 
for  smears  and  a  serologic  test.  This  patient 
underwent  these  many  unnecessary  diagnos- 
tic procedures  and  was  treated  for  malaria  In 
spite  of  not  having  the  disease.  Another 
patient  had  bone  marrow  specimens  removed 
twice,  and  blood  drawn  for  smears  and  a 
serologic  test  for  malaria.  Again,  the  results 
although  reported  as  positive,  could  not  be 
confirmed  at  the  NCDC.  One  of  these  false 
positive  cases  was  published  In  a  medical 
Journal  as  a  report  of  resistance  to  drugs. 
This  pubUcatlon  has  caused  much  confusion. 
A  young  mother  of  two  children  was  diag- 
nosed on  the  basis  of  laboratory  tests  as 
having  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  confined 
to  a  sanatorium.  Subsequent  studies  in  the 
sanatorium  proved  that  she  did  not  have 
tuberculosis,  and  the  woman  was  released 
3  weeks  later  to  return  to  her  family. 

The  examples  cited  above  show  the  need 
for    high    quality    laboratory    performance. 
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The  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem which  results  from  substandard  work 
in  the  laboratory  cannot  even  be  suggested 
by  a  recitation  of  these  few  case  histories. 


Statement  op  Howard  L.  Bodily,  Ph.  D.,  Be- 
fore THE  VS.   SENATE   COMMrrTTE   ON   THE 

judiciary,    subcommittee    on    Antitrust 

and  Monopoly 

My  name  Is  Howard  L.  Bodily.    1  am  Chief, 
"Division  of  Laboratories,   of   the   California 
State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

For  the  past  21  years  I  have  had  direct 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  laws 
regulating  California  clinical  laboratories 
and  establishing  standards  for  the  personnel 
working  therein.  The  California  laws  were 
established  In  1937  and  have  been  revised 
periodically  since  that  time.  These  laws 
have  permitted  California  to  resolve  most  of 
the  problems  which  now  confront  nearly 
all  other  States.  I  would  like  to  state  the 
major  problems  some  of  which  are  slmUar 
to  those  m  S.  260  relating  to  the  sale  of 

'^'^There  is  a  lack  of  standards  for  adequate 
direction  and  supervision  of  clinical  labora- 
tories. For  many  years  California  was  the 
only  State  which  set  legal  requirements  for 
the  director  of  a  clinical  laboratory.  Today 
only  8  other  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
reeulatlons  of  any  kind  which  set  legal  re- 
quirements for  the  director.  Even  in  these 
States  many  types  of  laboratories,  such  as 
hospital  laboratories,  are  exempt.  In  an 
other  States  anyone  regardless  of  his  train- 
ing can  legally  establish  and  operate  a  clini- 
cal  laboratory. 

Also  there  are  many  laboratories  whose  di- 
rector'is  out  of  the  laboratory  so  much  of 
the  time  that  all  of  the  direction  Is  in  effect 
left  to  the  technician  who  is  frequently  very 
poorly  trained.     As  a  consequence,  most  of 
the  States  are  poorly  prepared  to  accept  the 
responslblUtles    Imposed    on    them    by    the 
Medicare  requirements.    The  regulations  are 
estebllshed  for  laboratories  participating  in 
the  Medicare  program  set  requirements  for 
the  director  and  supervisors  In  a  laboratory, 
but  this  applies  only  to  a  segment  of  the 
laboratories.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Medi- 
care program  has  established  one  set  of  regu- 
lations   for    independent    laboratories    and. 
through  the  Joint  Commission  of  Hospital 
Accreditation  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, another  set  of  standards  for  hospital 
laboratories     In      physicians'     offices,      in- 
cluding     group      practices.      Furthermore, 
those     laboratories     not     participating     in 
the  Medicare  program  are  not  subject  to  any 
standards   except    In   a   handful   of   SUtes. 
Thus  there  Is  a  wide  variation  In  the  quality 
of  the  direction  and  supervision  of  labora- 
tories throughout  the  Nation.     This  situa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  States  to 
enact  appropriate  laws. 

There  Is  also  a  lack  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  labora- 
tory.   Aside  from  California,  only  six  States 
have  any  legal  standards  for  laboratory  tech- 
nologists.   The  situation  is  well  described  In 
an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Bauer  appearing  in 
the  February  Issue  of  Hospital  Practice  en- 
titled "The  National  Laboratory  CrUls."    In 
most  States  It  Is  believed  that  there  Is  an 
acute  shortage  of  trained  personnel  although 
the  actual  situation  in  any  State  Is  not  well 
known.     In   contrast.   In   California,   where 
standards  have  been  set  for  many  years,  there 
Is  a  good  supply  of  well-trained  technologists. 
A  recent  survey  of  6,000  positions  revealed  an 
8  percent  vacancy  rate  which  Is  the  lowest  it 
has  been  for  more  than  15  years.    Approxi- 
mately 1,000  college  graduates  take  the  Cali- 
fornia examinations  for  licensure  each  year. 
The  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogists   Is    the    only    national    organization 
which   for  many  years   has  maintained   an 
active  program  of  training  for  technologists 
and  upgrading  of  their  requirements.    This 
program  has  not  met  the  needs  and.  being  a 


voluntary  program,  has  not  prevented  the 
employment    of    madequately    trained    per- 
sonnel. ,,        ..  _ 
The  standards  for  training,  as  well  as  the 
faciUtles  for  good  training,  have  been  sadly 
neglected.    Aside  from  the  training  program 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogists  there  has  been  no  Nation-wide  effort 
to  promote  good  training  In  clinical  labora- 
tory   technology.      Commercial    schools    of 
varying  but   generally  substandard  quaUty 
have  flourished  In  several  States.    Some  of 
these  have  been  nothing  but  diploma  mills 
and  others  have  falsely  led  students  to  be- 
lieve   that    their    short-term,     high-priced 
training  program  would  prepare  the  student 
to  work  in  the  clinical  laboratory.    Two  such 
schools    operated    In    California    until    1951 
when  laws  were  enacted  requiring  them  to 
upgrade  their  programs  so  that  their  stu- 
dents could  qualify  for  the  examination  for 
Ucensure  or  discontinue  their  schools.    The 
latter  was  the  result.     Now  the  training  Is 
done  only  in  approved  hospital  laboratory 
schools  and  laboratories  approved  to  take  a 
limited  number  of  trainees.    However,  sub- 
standard schools  still  exist  In  some  States. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  become  less 
interested  In  providing  the  basic  education 
for   employment  In  the  clinical  laboratory 
and  have  directed  their  efforts  to  preparing 
students  for  graduate  study  In  the  basic  and 
theoretical  areas  of  science.     While  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  these  areas,  the  ap- 
plied areas  have  been  sadly  neglected.    As  a 
result  only  a  very  few  colleges  and  univer- 
sities offer  courses  which  prepare  a  person  to 
work  in  a  clinical  laboratory.    Very  few  uni- 
versities offer  training  In  clinical  chemistry 
or   microbiology.     As   a   result,   there    la   a 
dearth  of  persons  sufficiently  well-trained  In 
these  areas  to  establish  good  practices  and 
effective  quality  controls  In  these  specialties 
of  the  clinical  laboratory. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  AlUed  Health  Profes- 
sions Training  Act  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  receive  svifflclent  financial  support 
to  encourage  the  educational  Institutions  of 
the  Nation  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  students  for  work  In  cUnlcal 
laboratories. 

There  Is  a  lack  of  appropriate  continuing 
education  programs  to  update  the  knowledge 
of  those  working  in  the  laboratory  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  changes  In  clinical  lab- 
oratory technology.  A  few  of  the  profes- 
sional organizations  and  some  State  Health 
Department  Laboratories  occasionally  pro- 
vide training  In  limited  areas  of  laboratory 
activity.  A  few  universities  provide  similar 
short-term  courses  occasionally.  All  of  these 
efforts  amount  to  only  a  token  of  what  should 
be  done.  The  result  Is  that  many  labora- 
tories are  working  with  outdated  methods 
and  equipment,  and  without  adequate  con- 
trol of  the  quaUty  of  work  performed. 

Reference  In  many  articles  has  pointed  to 
the  poor  performance  In  medical  laboratories. 
Studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Schaefler  in  New 
York   City,  by  Dr.  Bauer  in  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  others,  indicate  that  a  large  number 
of  clinical  laboratories  can  not  produce  ac- 
curate results.     Much   of   this  Is  referable 
to  the  lack  of  training  of  the  technologist. 
As  a  result  of  studies  conducted  In  Min- 
nesota, Dr.  Bauer  states  that  "Not  surpris- 
ingly   this  study  documented  the  fact  that 
laboratory  performance  drops  as  the  educa- 
tional  level    of   laboratory   personnel   falls. 
The  smaller  hospitals  (more  often  than  not 
staffed   with  non-college  trained   personnel 
working    without    pathologist    supervision) 
not  only  performed  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
accuracy  but  gave  the  least  amount  of  co- 
operation to  the  study."    A  similar  correla- 
tion between  training  and  accuracy  of  per- 
formance was  reported  by  Snavely  In  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  Journal  In  1949,  1951  and 
1952.     Dr.  Schaeffer's  studies  In  New  York 
also  confirms  this  observation. 
In  the  absence  of  regulation  many  labora- 


tories fall  for  one  reason  or  another  to  apply 
known  methods  of  Internal  quality  control 
of  laboratory  tests.    Until  the  advent  of  Medi- 
care, only  a  few  States  made  any  effort  to  test 
the  performance  in  the  cUnlcal  laboratories. 
Performance  evaluation  has.  however,  been 
conducted  by  the  professional  organizations, 
principaUy  the  College  of  American  Pathol- 
ogUts,    the    American    Society    of    Clinical 
Pathologists  and  the  American  Association  of 
Bioanalysts.    These  programs,  however,  have 
reached  only  a  fraction  of  the  laboratories. 
The  Medicare   regiUations  will   require   the 
States   to  conduct  or   approve   professional 
programs  for  performance  evaluation  of  in- 
dependent laboratories,  but  this  is  limited 
only   to   those   laboratories   whose   Director 
does  not  have  an  M.D.   or  other  doctoral  de- 
gree.    The    application   of   quality   control 
procedures  and  performance  testing  should 
apply  to  all  laboratories  as  a  means  of  main- 
tenance of  good  quality  of  performance  and 
to  provide  Information  as  to  what  subjects 
shoxild  be  emphasized  In  training. 

Many  of  these  problems  have  been  a  con- 
cern to  the  National  Communicable  Disease 
Center  as  well  as  the  State  laboratory  direc- 
tors. I  hope  that  support  can  be  given  to 
the  National  Communicable  Disease  Center 
to  assist  the  State  In  the  Improvement  of 
laboratory  services. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  where  Federal 
legislation  may  be  needed  to  adequately 
control  the  activities  of  certain  laboratories. 
These  are  the  ones  which  operate  an  inter- 
state business.  The  lack  of  regulation  has 
permitted  some  of  these,  as  well  as  some 
laboratories  operating  only  Intrastate,  to  en- 
gage in  overtly  dishonest  or  xinethlcal  prac- 
tices. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  such  practices  occurred  in  1961. 
Early  in  that  year  we  were  Informed  that  a 
director  of  a  California  laboratory  had  pur- 
chased a  shipment  of  laboratory  specimen 
containers  from  a  salvage  dealer  In  Los  An- 
geles.   Upon  inspection  of  these  conUlners, 
the  laboratory  director  discovered  that  they 
contained      unexamined      specimen-covered 
slides  which  had  been  prepared  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Papanicolaou  Technlc.     It  was 
obvious  that  the  slides  had  never  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  director  gave  the  slides  and 
the  accompanying  request^Ups  to  our  De- 
partment.   The  slides  wereTrom  250  patients 
involving   70  or  more  physicians  who  had 
sent  them  to  a  laboratory  for  examination. 
We  selected  25  physicians  and  wrote  to  them 
to  inquire  if  they  had  ever  received  a  report 
of  these  specimens.    Eighteen  physicians  re- 
plied that  they  had  received  such  reports. 
A  second  letter  was  sent  to  the  25  physicians 
and  the  original  letter  to  the  remaining  45 
physicians.     Some   physicians    (from   seven 
SUtes)   sent  the  actual  reports  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  laboratory.    In  which  In- 
stance the  Identification  data  agreed  exactly 
with  the  date  on  the  packets  containing  the 
unexamined  slides  in  our  possession.    It  was 
obvious  that  reports  had  been  sent  to  the 
physicians  even  though  the  slides  had  never 
been  examined. 

Laboratory  violations  have  occurred  In 
California  laboratories,  but  court  or  disci- 
plinary action  has  required  such  laboratories 
to  close  or  comply  with  the  laws.  Just  re- 
cently a  California  laboratory  engaged  In  a 
form  of  advertising  In  other  States  which 
we  believed  was  Illegal  and  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts.  Disciplinary  action  against 
this  laboratory  brought  about  compliance. 

In  several  Instances  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  Indl^duals  whose  licenses 
have  been  revoked  or  who  was  denied  licenses 
because  of  illegal  practices  have  gone  to  other 
States  and  engaged  in  laboratory  work. 

Another  related  and  unresolved  problem 
Is  that  of  discounts,  rebates,  fee-splitting, 
etc  which  occurs  in  both  Intra-  and  Inter- 
state laboratory  situations.  These  problems 
relate  directly  to  the  purpose  of  8.  260.    Many 
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arrangements  have  been  made  bitween  the 
pbyslclan  and  the  laboratory.  Including: 

1  A  flat  rate  contract  with  th«  physician 
for  laboratory  services  permlttlni;  the  phy- 
sician to  charge  the  patient  at  the  going  rate. 

2  "Discounts"  for  the  coUectloh  of  speci- 
mens  by   the   physician   or   for  billing  the 

patient.  .    ..  ^ 

3  Discounts  to  physician  owrers  or  tne 
buUdlng  where  a  laboratory  leises  space, 
permitting  the  physician  to  char  ?e  the  full 

The  anti-rebate  laws  In  Callfon  ila  prohibit 
such  arrangements  with  result  li  unearned 
rebates,  discounts  or  fee-spUttinc.  Discipli- 
nary action  for  vlolaUons  of  this  1;  w  has  befen 
taken  against  some  laboratories,  and  others 
have  complied  with  Illegal  flnanc  al  arrange- 
ments were  called  to  their  atten  Ion.  How- 
ever we  have  no  control  over  thi  laboratory 
which  operates  in  another  Stat!  where  no 
regulation  exists  but  solicits  worl ;  from  Cali- 
fornia physicians.  Cheaper  laboratory  fees 
are  frequently  offered  as  an  inducement  for 
a  physician  to  use  a  laboratory  t!  lousands  of 
miles  from  his  Instead  of  the  lal^ratortes  In 
his  own  community.  Further mjore,  we  be- 
lieve It  18  grossly  unfair  to  the  petple  of  CaU- 
fomla  to  require  high  standards  to  California 
laboratories  In  order  to  assure  competent 
laboratory  work  only  to  havd  laboratory 
worlt  performed  In  other  States  by  labora- 
tOTles  which  do  not  meet  California  stand- 
ards. It  U  impossible  for  any  otiier  State  to 
control  this  situation. 

Yoiir  Interest  In  the  subjects  Included  in 
S  260  Is  to  b€  encouraged  and  possibly  ex- 
tended to  laboratory  actlvltlesj  There  U. 
however,  a  substantial  difference  (between  the 
dispensing  of  drugs  and  the  profcurement  of 
laboratory  services.  Since  laboratory  work 
Is  an  aid  to  the  physician  In  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  Illness  in  patients,  ihere  should 
be  no  restrictions  against  the  physician  using 
any  laboratory  he  wishes.  On  th4  other  hand, 
requirements  should  be  established  which 
wiU  demand  that  laboratories  [produce  ac- 
curate results. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  CMnmlttee.  If  I  can  fee  of  further 
assistance.  I  will  be  pleased  to  *o  so. 
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LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY— NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday,  Pebruai-y  12,  we  celebrate  again 
the  birthday  of  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated Presidents  —  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Remarkably,  however,  we  have  yet  to 
officially  designate  that  date  as  a  na- 
tional hohday.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
make  such  a  designation. 

There  is  no  need  to  recite  reasons  for 
this  special  observance.  It  is  but  one 
more  appropriate  recognition  of  the  man. 
Facing  the  Capitol  Building  from  the 
other  end  of  the  historic  Washington 
Mall,  we  have  erected  a  permanent 
monument— a  symbol  of  his  character 
and  a  commemoration  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  endurance.  In  re- 
cent years,  as  we  passed  the  centenary 
mark  of  the  most  significant  events  of 
his  Presidency,  we  have  taken  special 
note  of  his  achievements.  On  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  in  1961,  and  again  in  1965, 
we  reenacted  his  inaugurations  of  a 
hundred  years  before. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we  take 
this  further  step  in  recognition  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 
I  would  ask  that  this  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  907)  making  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal  holi- 
day. Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkz,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY-ULEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  speeches 
on  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  not  ijecessary  to 
recall  to  my  colleagues  the  man  whose 
birthday  we  will  commemorate  this  week. 
As  President  during  a  time  of  great  crisis 
for  the  Nation,  as  humanitarian  and 
Great  Eanancipator.  and — of  particular 
importance  to  those  of  us  *n  this  side 
of  the  aisle— as  foxmder  of  jthe  Repub- 
lican Party.  Lincoln  holds  a  revered 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Many  States  have  honored  Lincoln  by 
celebrating  his  birthday  a^  a  hoUday. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet 
taken  this  step,  but  now,  more  than  100 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Union  which  he  died  to  preserve  will 
honor  his  memory  in  an  1  appropriate 

manner.  L     _.  ^       * 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  make  Pebn4ary  12,  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  a  national  Holiday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETlT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  ,.^^^ 

The  bill  (S.  895)  making  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  legal  holiday,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  \»as  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ESTATE  OF  PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  relief  for  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan. 

Mr.  Eagan  was  an  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  beginning  on  October 
19,  1956.  From  that  time  until  April  27, 
1962,  Mr.  Eagan  received  overpajTnents 
from  that  Department  in  the  amount  of 
$4,271.36. 

The  overpayments  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  were  the  result  of  an 
administrative  error  by  an  employee  of 
the  Department  who  failed  to  deduct 
from  Mr.  Eagan's  salary  the  amount  of  a 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  Mr. 
Eagan  was  receiving. 

This  was  not  a  case  where  Mr.  Eagan 
had  failed  to  report  the  amiuity  in  his 
application  for  employment.  He  did  re- 
port the  annuity.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  noticed  by  clerical  assistants  in  the 
Department  until  April  27,  1962.  The 
record  should  be  clear  that  Mr.  Eagan  ac- 
cepted the  overpayment  In  good  faith, 
having  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  note  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing an  annuity  and  believing  he  was  be- 
ing paid  only  that  amount  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  On  September  10.  1962,  4 
months  after  the  error  was  discovered. 
Mr  Eagan  was  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eral service.     On  October  3,  1962,  the 


Post  Office  Department  submitted  a  Gov- 
errmient  claim  to  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission and  from  October  19,  1962,  untU 
August  8,  1964,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission withheld  Mr.  Eagan's  annuity 
payments  totaUng  for  that  entire  period 
$1,639.60. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  more  specifically, 
on  January  22,  1963,  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan,  S. 
416.  That  bill  was  reported  favorably 
with  an  amendment  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  September  14, 
1964.  Senate  Report  No.  1543.  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  24,  1964.  S. 
3144  received  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress  but 
again  it  was  too  late  for  House  action. 

Unknown  to  me  and  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Eagan  had  died  on  August  8,  1964,  of 
cancer  for  which  he  had  been  hospital- 
ized for  some  time.  Mr.  Eagan  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  who  now  resides  at 
Yakima,  Wash.  Technically,  there  is  a 
balance  of  $1,229.11  owing  the  Govern- 
ment. This  amount  may  legally  be 
charged  against  Mr.  Eagan's  estate.  It 
is  my  belief  this  legal  technicality  should 
be  removed  by  a  private  bill.  It  is  my 
intention  by  introducing  this  bill  today 
to  remove  not  only  that  technicality  but 
to  repay  to  the  estate  that  which  already 
has  been  withheld. 

Removing    further    liability    for    the 
amount  stiU  outstanding  is  obviously  fair 
and  just  and  should  be  done.    Repaying 
to  the  estate  the  amount  withheld  by 
the  Government  during  Mr.  Eagan's  life 
is  justified  In  my  view  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all.  the  overpayment  was  made 
as  a  result  of  an  administrative  error. 
Second.  Mr.  Eagan  received  the  overpay- 
ments without  knowledge  of  the  error 
and  in  good  faith.    Third,  the  withhold- 
ing of  Mr.  Eagan's  retirement  annuity 
after  he  had  been  separated  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  repay  the  debt 
technically  owed  the  Government  was  an 
extreme  hardship  on  Mr.  Eagan  and  his 
wife,  especially  after  he  had  been  hos- 
pitalized for  cancer.     Further,  the  an- 
nuity was  withheld  after  January  1963 
until  Mr.  Eagan's  death  in  August  of 
1964  contrary  to  a  promise  made  to  me 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Janu- 
ary   1963   that  further  annuity  checks 
would  not  be  withheld  pending  consid- 
eration of  my  bill  S.  416.   Necessary  steps 
were  not  taken  vrtthin  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  carry  out  the  promise 
made  to  me  in  writing.    I  was  completely 
unaware  that  the  annuity  checks  were 
continuing  to  be  withheld  until  after  Mr. 
Eagan's  death  In  August  1964. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Eagan  and  his  wife 
were  placed  under  extreme  economic 
hardship  as  a  result  of  not  one  but  two 
administrative  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  that  Mr.  Eagan  was 
in  any  way  at  fault  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  the  U.S.  Government  should  correct 
this  Injustice  to  two  of  its  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  910)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  BARTLETT,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Jebrmry  8,  1967 

INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State  au- 
thorities In  their  responsibility  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  land  to 
individuals  residing  within  their  bound- 
aries by  out-of-state  sales  organizations. 
Fortunately,  all  but  a  verj-  few  devel- 
opers of  land  tracts  for  sale  as  building 
sites    or    investment   opportunities    are 
completely   legitimate    and   build   their 
business  on  the  basis  of  satisfied  purchas- 
ers.   However,  it  Is  evident  that  there 
continue  to  be  Individuals  who  attempt 
to  make  a  fast  buck  by  improperly  rep- 
resenting that  which  they  are  selling.    It 
is  encouraging  to  realize  that  there  are 
far  fewer  fraudulent  land  sales  schemes 
in  operation  today  than  there  were  just 
a  few  years  ago.    I  feel  that  this  Im- 
provement is  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  States  to  Improve  their  stat- 
utes dealing  with  such  problems  and  also 
the  postal  statutes  against  the  use  of 
the  malls  to  distribute  fraudulent  litera- 
ture.   Despite  the  Improvement  that  has 
been  made,  there  are  still  some  fraudu- 
lent land  sale  schemes,  and  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    the    Congress    to    get 
involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Realizing  that  we  have  a  responsibility, 
the  question  which  naturaUy  follows  Is 
what  is  the  best  method  of  approaching 
a  solution. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  solution 
must  leave  legitimate  land  developers 
free  from  unnecessary  shackles,  so  that 
they  are  not  prohibited  either  by  law  or 
through  the  difficulty  of  complying  with 
the  law  from  developing  new  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  means  must  be  pro- 
vided through  which  responsible  author- 
ities may  deal  with  those  who  prey  upon 
the  unsophisticated  who  are  a  ready 
mark  for  those  who  promote  get-rich- 
quick  schemes,  neglecting  to  Inform 
prospective  purchasers  of  Important 
facts  or  misrepresenting  the  product 
which  they  are  attempting  to  sell. 

Last  session,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
which  would  make  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  responsible  and 
give  the  agency  authority  to  set  up 
standards  of  disclosure  and  registration 
which  would  have  to  be  met  by  land  de- 
velopers using  any  form  of  Interstate 
commerce  or  the  mails  In  the  promotion 
of  their  developments. 

Diurlng  the/hearings  which  were  held 
in  the  Securities  Subcommittee  of  our 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, many  witnesses  opposed  the  proi>osed 
legislation.  One  might  discount  some  of 
the  testimony  perhaps  as  being  biased, 
but  most  of  it,  In  my  judgment,  was 
based  on  sound  reasoning.  Among  the 
over  two  dozen  opposition  witnesses  that 
appeared,  presented  statements,  or  made 
comments  are  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Postmaster  General. 

These  Departments  did  not  condone 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  land,  nor  did  any 
of  the  opposition  witnesses.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  opposition  witnesses  have 
been  working  on  the  problem  for  years. 
Land  sales  and  their  regulation  has  al- 
ways been  a  State  responsibility,  and 
there    are   many   with   unimpeachable 
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motives  who  feel  that  It  should  remain  a 
State  responsibility. 

Too  often,  little  or  no  recognition  is 
given  for  all  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  on  the  local  and  State  level.  Too 
often  an  immediate  national  solution  is 
sought  for  something  that  needs  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  a  full  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  the  operations  of 
reputable  segments  within  the  industry. 
Some  States  have  taken  great  strides 
in  protecting  their  citizens  from  imscru- 
pulous  out-of-state  land  solicitation 
through  the  enactment  of  effective 
statutes  regulating  such  sales.  Among 
the  standards  included  in  such  State 
statutes  are  the  following: 

First.  Demonstration  that  the  pro- 
moter Is  able  to  deliver  a  clear  title. 

Second.  Demonstration  that  the  pro- 
moter is  adequately  financed  to  complete 
improvements  that  are  scheduled. 

Third.  Demonstration  that  the  parcels 
of  land  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  offered. 

Fourth.  Demonstration  that  when 
land  is  being  sold  under  an  installment 
contract,  the  payments  received  be 
escrowed  or  that  some  means  be  set  up 
to  guarantee  that  the  buyer  will  receive 
an  unencumbered  title  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  payment  schedule. 

These  are  requirements  that  protect 
the  purchaser  which  every  land  developer 
should  be  willing  Do  meet.  Those  who 
cannot  meet  such  requirements  would  be 
unable  to  sell  land  In  the  State. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the 
present  law  of  any  one  State  Is  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  This  is  a  highly  respected 
group  of  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States.  It 
drafted  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
which  now  has  been  enacted  by  all  but 
three  States. 

On  August  4  of  last  year,  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  approved  a 
Uniform  Land  Sales  Practices  Act.  The 
act  is  a  comprehensive  one  recommended 
to  State  legislatures  for  State  enactment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  act  approved  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uniform  Land  Sales  Practices  Act  Approved 
BT  THE  National  Confeeence  of  Commis- 
sioners ON  Uniform  State  Laws,  August 
4th,  1966 

Section  1.  {Definitions]  When  used  In  this 
Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: 

(1)  "disposition"  Includes  sale,  lease,  as- 
signment, award  by  lottery,  or  any  other 
transaction  concerning  a  subdivision.  If  un- 
dertaken for  gain  or  profit; 

(2)  "offer"  Includes  every  inducement,  so- 
licitation or  attempt  to  encourage  a  person 
to  acquire  an  Interest  In  land,  if  undertaken 
for  gain  or  profit; 

(3)  "person"  means  an  individual,  corpo- 
ration, government,  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  business  trust,  estate, 
trust,  partnership,  unincorporated  associa- 
tion, two  or  more  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
having  a  Joint  or  common  interest,  or  any 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity; 

(4)  "purchaser"  means  a  person  who  ac- 


quires or  attempts  to  acquire  or  succeeds  to 
an  interest  in  land; 

(5)  "subdlvider"  means  any  owner  of  sud- 
dlvlded  land  who  offers  it  for  dUposltlon  or 
the  principal  agent  of  an  Inactive  owner; 

(6)  "subdivision"  and  "subdivided  lands" 
mean  any  land  which  Is  divided  or  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
position m  to  [251  or  more  lots,  parcels, 
units  or  interests  and  also  includes  any  land 
whether  contiguous  or  not  if  (25]  or  more 
lots,  parcels,  units,  or  interests  are  offered  as 
a  part  of  a  conamon  promotional  plan  of 
advertising  and  sale. 

Sec.  2.  [Administrative  Agency.\  This  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  [Insert  appropriate 
administrative  ugency  and  any  related  pro- 
visions on  selection  and  remuneration  of  per- 
sonnel, budget,  annual  reports,  fees  and  other 
administrative  provisions  which  are  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  state]  which  herein- 
after Is  called  the  agency. 

Sec.  3.   [Exemptions.] 

(a)  Unless  the  method  of  disposition  is 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evasion  of  this 
Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  QO  not  apply 
to  offers  or  dispositions  of  an  Interest  In  land : 

( 1 )  by  a  purchaser  of  subdivided  lands  for 
his  own  account  In  a  single  or  Isolated  trans- 
action; 

(2)  If  fewer  than  [251  separate  lots,  par- 
cels, units  or  interests  In  subdivided  lands 
are  offered  by  a  jierson  In  a  period  of  [12) 
months; 

(3)  on  which  there  Is  a  residential,  commer- 
cial, or  industrial  building,  or  as  to  which 
there  is  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  to  construct  such  a  building  within 
[2]  years  from  date  of  disposition; 

(4)  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  construction  of  buildings  for  re- 
sale, or  to  persona  who  acquire  an  Interest 
In  subdivided  lands  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging, and  do  engage  in  the  business  of  con- 
struction of  building  for  resale; 

(6)   pursuant  to  court  order; 

(6)  by  any  government  or  government 
agency; 

(7)  as  cemetery  lots  or  interests, 
(b)  Unless  the  method  of  disposition  la 

adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evasion  of  this 
Act.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  apply 
to: 

(1)  offers  or  dispositions  of  evidences  of 
indebtedness  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  of  real  estate; 

(2)  offers  or  dispositions  of  securities  or 
units  of  interest  Issued  by  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  regulated  under  any  state  or 
federal  statute; 

(3)  a  subdivision  as  to  which  the  plan  of 
disposition  is  to  dispose  to  10  or  fewer  per- 
sons; 

(4)  a  subdivision  as  to  which  the  agency 
has  granted  an  exemption  as  provided  in 
Section  10; 

(5)  offers  or  dispositions  of  secvirltles  cur- 
rently registered  with  the  [Commissioner  of 
Securities]  of  this  State;  and 

(6)  offers  or  dispositions  of  any  interest  In 
oil,  gas  or  other  minerals  or  any  royalty  in- 
terest therein  if  the  offers  or  dispositions  of 
such  Interests  are  regulated  as  securities  by 
the  United  States  or  by  the  [Commissioner  of 
Securities]  of  this  State. 

SBC.  4.  [PTOhibitions^  on  Dispositions  of 
Interests  in  Subdivisions.]  Unless  the  sub- 
divided lands  or  the  transaction  Is  exempt 
by  Section  3: 

(1)  no  person  may  offer  or  dispose  of  any 
interest  In  subdivided  lands  located  in  this 
State,  nor  offer  or  dispose  in  this  State  of 
any  Interest  In  subdivided  lands  located 
without  this  State  prior  to  the  time  the  sub- 
divided lands  are  registered  in  accordance 
with  this  Act; 

(2)  no  person  may  dispose  of  any  Interest 
in  subdivided  lands  unless  a  current  pubUc 
offering  statement  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  pxirehaser  Is  afforded  a  rea- 
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sonable  opportunity  to  examine  tha 
offering  statement  prior  to  the  dlsposlUon, 
Sec.  5.  [Application  for  Registratiati] 
(a)  The  application  for  registration!  of  sub- 
divided lands  shall  be  filed  as  prescribed  by 
the  agency's  riUes  and  shaU  conttln  the 
following  documents  and  Inf ormatlcfa : 

(1)  an  Irrevocable  appointment  I  of  the 
agency  to  receive  service  of  any  lawfiil  proc- 
ess in  any  non-crlmlnal  proceeding!  arlsmg 
under  this  Act  against  the  appUcank  or  his 
personal  representative: 

(2)  a  legal  description  of  the  subdivided 
lands  offered  for  registration,  together  with 
a  map  showing  the  division  prodosed  or 
made,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  lots,  par- 
cels, units  or  interests  and  the  relation  of 
the'  subdivided  lands  to  existing  I  streets, 
roads,  and  other  off-site  Improvemehts; 

(3)  the  states  or  jurisdictions  In  i«hlch  an 
application  for  regUtratlon  or  simUir  docu- 
ment has  been  filed,  and  any  adverie  order. 
Judgment,  or  decree  entered  in  connection 
with  the  subdivided  lands  by  the  r^ulatory 
authorities  In  each  Jurisdiction  or  by  any 
coxirt; 

(4)  the  applicant's  name,  address.land  the 
form,  date,  and  Jurisdiction  of  orgailzatlon; 
and  the  address  of  each  of  Its  offlcek  in  this 
State;  I 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  prlntlpal  oc- 
cupation for  the  past  five  years  bf  every 
director  and  officer  of  the  applicant  ir  person 
occupying  a  similar  status  or  p^formlng 
similar  functions;  the  extent  and  natiu'e  of 
his  Interest  in  the  applicant  or  tne  subdi- 
vided lands  as  of  a  specified  date  within  30 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  application; 

(6)  a  statement,  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
the  agency,  of  the  condition  of  the  title  to 
the  subdivided  lands  Including  j  encum- 
brances aa  of  a  specified  date  withli  30  days 
of  the  date  of  application  by  a  titli  opinion 
of  a  licensed  attorney,  not  a  salaried  em- 
ployee, officer,  or  director  of  the  applicant  or 
owner,  or  by  other  evidence  of  title  accept- 
able to  the  agency;  I 

(7)  copies  of  the  Instruments  wplch  wUl 
be  delivered  to  a  purchaser  to  evidence  his 
Interest  in  the  subdivided  lands  a«d  of  the 
contracts  and  other  agreements  which  a 
purchaser  will  be  required  to  agiee  to  or 
sign;  I 

(8)  copies  of  the  Instruments  x>7  which 
the  interest  In  the  subdivided  lancfe  was  ac- 
quired and  a  statement  of  any  U^n  or  en- 
cumbrance upon  the  title  and  copies  of  the 
Instruments  creating  the  lien  o?  encum- 
brance, U  any,  with  data  as  to  recoidlng; 

(9)  If  there  Is  a  lien  or  encumt ranee  af- 
fecting more  than  one  lot,  parcel,  unit  or  in- 
terest a  statement  of  the  conseque  ices  for  a 
pvirchaser  of  faUure  to  discharge  the  lien 
or  encumbrance  and  the  steps.  If  any,  taken 
to  protect  the  purchaser  In  case  of  ihis  even- 
tuality: 

(10)  copies  of  instruments  crea:lng  ease- 
ments, restrictions,  or  other  encumbrances, 
affecting  the  subdivided  lands; 

(11)  a  statement  of  the  zoning  Rnd  other 
governmental  regulations  affectin  5  the  use 
of  the  subdivided  lands  and  also  of  any  exist- 
ing tax  and  existing  or  proposed  special  taxes 
or  assessments  which  affect  the  Subdivided 
lands;  ^ 

(12)  a  statement  of  the  existing  provisions 
for  access,  sewage  disposal,  water, Jand  other 
public  utilities  In  the  subdivision;  a  state- 
ment of  the  Improvements  to  ba  installed, 
the  schedule  for  their  completion,  and  a 
statement  as  to  the  provisions  fo»  Improve- 
ment maintenance:  | 

(13)  a  narrative  description  of  ijhe  promo- 
tional plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  sub- 
divided lands  together  with  copies  of  all  ad- 
vertising material  which  has  bees  prepared 
for  public  distribution  by  any  means  of  com- 
munication; 

(14)  the  proposed  public  <^e<lng  state- 
ment; 

(15>  any  other  Infor-natlon.  including  any 


current  financial  statement,  which  the 
agency  by  its  rules  requires  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pvirchasers. 

(b)  If  the  subdlvlder  registers  additional 
subdivided  lands  to  be  offered  for  disposition, 
he  may  consolidate  the  subsequent  registra- 
tion with  any  earlier  registration  offering 
subdivided  lands  for  disposition  under  the 
same  promotional  plan. 

(c)  The  subdl\'lder  shall  immediately  re- 
port any  material  changes  in  the  Information 
contained  in  an  application  for  registration. 

Sec  6.  [Public  Offering  Statement.] 
(a)  A  public  offering  statement  shall  dis- 
close fully  and  accurately  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  subdivided  lands  offered  and 
shall  make  known  to  prospective  purchasers 
all  unusual  and  material  circumstances  or 
features-affecting  the  subdivided  lands.  The 
proposed  public  offering  statement  submitted 
to  the  agency  shall  be  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
its  rules  and  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  the  name  and  principal  address  of  the 
subdivider;  ^        .  .,  ,  .^. 

(2)  a  general  description  of  the  subdivided 
lands  stating  the  toUl  number  of  lots,  par- 
cels units,  or  interests  in  the  offering; 

(3)  the  significant  terms  of  any  encum- 
brances, easements,  liens,  and  restrictions, 
including  zoning  and  other  regulations  al- 
fecting  the  subdivided  lands  and  each  unit 
or  lot  and  a  statement  of  all  existing  taxes 
and  existing  or  proposed  special  taxes  or  as- 
sessments which  affect  the  subdivided  lands; 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  use  for  which  the 
property  Is  offered; 

(5)  Information  concering  improvements, 
including  streets,  water  supply,  levees, 
drainage  control  systems,  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, sewage  disposal  faculties  and  custo- 
mary utiUties,  and  the  estimated  cost,  date 
of  completion  and  responsibility  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  existing  and 
proposed  Improvements  which  are  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  offering  or  dispo- 
sition of  any  Interest  in  subdivided  lands; 

(6)  additional  Information  required  by 
the  agency  to  assure  fiUl  and  fair  disclosure 
to  prospective  purchasers. 

(b)  The  public  offering  statement  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  promotional  purposes 
before  registration  of  the  subdivided  lands 
and  afterwards  only  if  it  is  used  In  its  en- 
tirety No  person  may  advertise  or  repre- 
sent that  the  agency  approves  or  recom- 
mends the  subdivided  lands  or  disposition 
thereof.  No  portion  of  the  public  offering 
statement  may  be  underscored.  Italicized,  or 
printed  in  larger  or  heavier  or  different  col- 
or type  than  the  remainder  of  the  statement 
unless  the  agency  requires  It. 

(c)  The  agency  may  require  the  subdl- 
vlder to  alter  or  amend  the  proposed  public 
offering  statement  Ui  order  to  assure  full  and 
fair  disclosure  to  prospective  purchasers,  and 
no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  promo- 
tional plan  or  plan  of  disposition  or  devel- 
opment of  the  subdivision  may  be  made  after 
registration  without  notifying  the  agency 
and  without  making  appropriate  amendment 
of  the  public  offering  statement.  A  public 
ofTerlng  statement  is  not  current  unless  all 
amendments  are  Incorporated. 

Sec.  7.  [Inquiry  and  Examination.] 
Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  regis- 
tration   in    proper   form,    the    agency   shall 
forthwith  Initiate  an  examination  to  deter- 
mine that: 

(1 )  the  subdivider  can  convey  or  cause  to 
be  conveyed  the  Interest  In  subdivided  lands 
offered  for  disposition  If  the  ptirchaser  com- 
plies with  the  terms  of  the  offer,  and  when 
appropriate,  that  release  clauses,  convey- 
ances m  trust  or  other  safeguards  have  been 
provided; 

(2)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  aii 
proposed  improvements  will  be  completed  as 
represented; 

(3)  the  advertising  material  and  the  gen- 
eral promotional  plan  are  not  false  or  mis- 
leading and  comply  with  the  standards  pre- 


scribed by  the  agency  In  Its  rules  and  afford 
full  and  fair  disclosure; 

(4)  the  subdivider  has  not.  or  If  a  corpora- 
tion Its  officers,  directors,  and  prmclpals 
have  not,  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
land  dispositions  or  any  aspect  of  the  land 
sales  business  in  thU  State,  United  States,  or 
any  other  state  or  foreign  country  within  the 
past  110]  years  and  has  not  been  subject  to 
any  injunction  or  administrative  order  with- 
in the  past  [10)  years  restraining  a  false 
or  misleading  promotional  plan  involving 
land  dispositions; 

(5)  the  public  offering  statement  require- 
ments of  this  Act  have  been  satisfied. 

Sec  8.   [Notice  of  Filing  and  Registration.] 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  for 
registration  In  proper  form,  the  agency  shall 
issue  a  notice  of  filing  to  the  applicant. 
Within  (90)  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice 
of  filing,  the  agency  shall  enter  an  order  reg- 
istering the  subdivided  lands  or  rejecting  the 
registration.  If  no  order  of  rejection  is  en- 
tered vrtthln  [90]  days  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  filing,  the  land  shall  be  deemed 
registered  unless  the  applicant  has  consented 
In  writing  to  a  delay. 

(b)  If  the  agency  affirmatively  determines, 
upon  inquiry  and  examination,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  7  have  been  met,  it 
shall  enter  an  order  registering  the  subdivid- 
ed lands  and  shall  designate  the  form  of  the-v 
public  offering  statement. 

(c)  If  the  agency  determines  upon  inquiry 
and  examination  that  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  Section  7  has  not  been  met,  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  applicant  that  the 
application  for  registration  must  be  corrected 
in  the  particulars  specified  within  (10)  days. 
If  the  requirements  are  not  met  within  the 
time  allowed  the  agency  shall  enter  an  order 
rejecting  the  registration  which  shaU  Include 
the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the  order 
is  based.  The  order  rejecting  the  registration 
shall  not  become  effective  for  [20]  days  dur- 
ing which  time  the  applicant  may  petition 
for  reconsideration  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  hearing. 

Sec  9.   [Annual  Report.] 

(a)  Within  [30]  days  after  each  annual 
anniversary  date  of  an  order  registering  sub- 
divided lands,  the  subdivider  shaU  file  a  re- 
port in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules  of 
the  agency.  The  report  shall  reflect  any  ma- 
terial changes  In  information  contained  in 
the  original  application  for  registration. 

(b)  The  agency  at  Its  option  may  permit 
the  filing  of  annual  reports  within  [30]  days 
after  the  anniversary  date  of  the  consolidated 
registration  in  lieu  of  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  original  registration. 

Sec  10.  [General  Powers  and  Duties.] 
(a)  The  agency  shall  prescribe  reasonable 
rules  which  shall  be  adopted,  amended,  or 
repealed  (in  compliance  with  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  act)  [after  a  public  hear- 
ing with  notice  thereof  published  once  In  a 
newspaper  or  newspapers  with  statewide  cir- 
culation not  less  than  5  days  nor  more  than 
15  days  prior  to  the  hearing  and  mailed  to 
all  subdividers  not  less  than  5  days  nor  more 
than  15  days  prior  to  the  pubUc  hearing  1_ 
The  rules  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited 
to  provisions  for  advertising  standards  to 
assin-e  full  and  fair  disclosure;  provisions 
for  escrow  or  trust  agreements  or  other  means 
reasonably  to  assure  that  all  improvements 
referred  to  In  the  application  for  re^stra- 
tlon  and  advertising  will  be  completed  and 
that  purchasers  will  receive  the  interest  in 
land  contracted  for;  provisions  for  operating 
procedures;  and  other  rules  as  are  necessary 
and  proper  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 

(b)  The  agency  by  rule  or  by  an  order, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing,  may  re- 
quire the  flUng  of  advertising  material  re- 
lating to  subdivided  lands  prior  to  Its  dis- 
tribution. 

(c)  U  it  appears  that  a  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  In  an  act  or  practice 
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constituting  a  violation  of  a  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  a  rule  or  order  hereunder,  the 
agency,  with  or  without  prior  administrative 
proceedings  may  orlng  an  action  in  i.he  [in- 
sert the  name  of  the  appropriate  court]  to 
enjoin  the  acts  or  practices  and  to  enforce 
compliance  with  this  Act  or  any  rule  or 
order  hereunder.  Upon  proper  showing,  In- 
junctive relief  or  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders shall  be  granted,  and  a  receiver  or  con- 
servator may  be  appointed.  The  agency  Is 
not  required  to  post  a  bond  in  any  court 
proceedings. 

(d)  The  agency  may  intervene  In  a  suit 
involving  subdivided  lands.  In  any  suit  by 
or  against  a  subdivider  involving  subdivided 
lauds,  the  subdivider  promptly  shall  fur- 
nish the  agency  notice  of  the  suit  and  copies 
of  all  pleadings. 

( e )  The  agency  may : 

(1)  accept  registrations  filed  in  other 
states  or  with  the  federal  government; 

(2)  contract  with  similar  agencies  In  this 
State  or  other  jurisdictions  to  perform  In- 
vestigative functions; 

(3)  accept  grants  in  aid  from  any  source. 

(f)  The  agency  shall  cooperate  with  simi- 
lar agencies  in  other  Jurisdictions  to  estab- 
lish uniform  filing  procedures  and  forms, 
uniform  public  offering  sUtements,  adver- 
tising standards,  rules  and  conunon  admin- 
istrative practices. 

(g)  Tlie  agency  may  exempt  a  subdivision 
of  1 ]  or  fewer  lots,  parcels,  units  or  In- 
terest from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  it 
determines  that  the  plan  of  promotion  and 
disposition  is  prlmarly  directed  to  persons  in 
the  local  community  in  which  the  subdivi- 
sion Is  situated. 

Sec.  11.  [Investigations  and  Proceedings.] 
(a)   The  agency  may: 

(1)  make  necessary  public  or  private  in- 
vestigations within  or  outside  of  this  State 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  is  about  to  violate  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  order  hereunder,  or  to  aid  m  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  or  in  the  prescribing 
of  rules  and  forms  hereunder; 

(2)  require  or  permit  any  person  to  file 
a  statement  In  writing,  under  oath  or  other- 
wise as  the  agency  determines,  as  to  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the  mut- 
ter to  be  Investigated. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  InvestigaUon 
or  proceeding  under  this  Act,  the  agency  or 
any  officer  designated  by  rule  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations,  and  upon  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  request  of  any  party  shall 
subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  matter  which  is  relevant  to  the  Investi- 
gation, including  the  exlsten<5€,  description, 
nature,  custody,  condition,  and  location  of 
any  books,  documents,  or  other  tangible 
things  and  the  Identity  and  location  of  per- 
sons having  knowledge  of  relevant  facts  or 
any  other  matter  reasonably  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  material  evidence. 

(c>  Upon  failure  to  obey  a  subpoena  or  to 
answer  questions  propounded  by  the  Investi- 
gating officer  and  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
all  persons  affected  thereby,  the  agency  may 
apply  to  (Insert  name  of  appropriate  court] 
for  an  order  compelling  compliance. 

((d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  all  proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.] 

Sec  12.     [Ceose  and  Desist  Orders.] 

(a)  If  the  agency  determines  after  notice 
and  hearing  that  a  person  has: 

(1)  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(2)  directly  or  through  an  agent  or  em- 
ployee knowingly  engaged  In  any  false,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading  advertising,  promotional, 
or  sales  methods  to  offer  or  dispose  of  an 
Interest  In  subdivided  lands; 

(3)  Kiade  any  substantial  change  In  the 
plan  of  disposition  and  development  of  the 
subdivided  lands  subsequent  to  the  order  of 
registration  without  obtaining  prior  written 
approval  from  the  agency; 


(4)  disposed  of  any  subdivided  lands  which 
have  not  been  registered  with  the  agency; 

(5)  violated  any  lawful  order  or  rule  of 
the  agency:  It  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
the  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  un- 
lawful practice  and  to  take  such  affirmative 
action  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agency  wlU 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  agency  makes  a  finding  of  fact 
In  writing  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
irreparably  harmed  by  delay  in  issuing  an 
order.  It  may  issue  a  temporary  cease  and 
desist  order.  Prior  to  Issuing  the  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order,  the  agency  whenever 
possible  by  telephone  or  otherwise  shall  give 
notice  of  the  proposal  to  Issue  a  temporary 
cease  and  desist  order  to  the  person.  Every 
temporary  cease  and  desist  order  shall  Include 
In  Its  terms  a  provision  that  upon  request  a 

hearing  will  be  held  [promptly]  [within 

days)  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  becomes 
permanent. 

Sec.  13.  [Revocation.] 

(a)  A  registration  may  be  revoked  after 
notice  and  hearing  upon  a  written  finding 
of  fact  that  the  subdivider  has : 

(1)  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a 
cease  and  desist  order; 

(2)  been  convicted  In  any  court  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
registration  for  a  crime  Involving  fraud,  de- 
ception, false  pretenses,  misrepresentation, 
false  advertising,  or  dishonest  dealing  In  real 
estate  transactions; 

(3)  disposed  of,  concealed,  or  diverted  any 
funds  or  assets  of  any  person  so  as  to  defeat 
the  rights  of  subdivision  purchasers; 

(4)  failed  faithfully  to  perform  any  stipu- 
lation or  agreement  made  with  the  agency 
as  an  inducement  to  grant  any  registration, 
to  reinstate  any  registration,  or  to  approve 
any  promotional  plan  or  public  offering  state- 
ment; 

(5)  made  Intentional  mlsrepresentetions 
or  concealed  material  facts  in  an  application 
for  registration. 

Findings  of  fact.  If  set  forth  in  statutory 
language,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  concise 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  underlying 
facts  supporting  the  findings. 

(b)  If  the  agency  finds  after  notice  and 
hearing  that  the  subdivider  has  been  guilty 
of  a  violation  for  which  revocation  could  be 
ordered.  It  may  issue  a  cease  and  desist  or- 
der instead. 

Sec  14.  [Judicial  Review.] 

[(a)  A  person  who  exhausted  all  adminis- 
trative remedies  available  within  the  agency 
and  who  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  pertaining 
to  registration,  a  cease  and  desist  order,  an 
order  of  revocation,  or  any  other  final  deci- 
sion of  the  agency  is  entitled  to  Judicial  re- 
view under  this  Act.  This  Section  does  not 
limit  utilization  of  or  the  scope  of  Judicial 
review  available  under  other  means  of  review, 
redress,  relief,  or  trial  de  novo  provided  by 
law.  A  preliminary,  proeedural,  or  inter- 
mediate agency  action  or  ruling  Is  Immedi- 
ately reviewable  if  review  of  the  final  agency 
decision    would    not    provide    an    adequate 

remedy. 

(b)  Proceedings  for  review  are  Instituted 
by  filing  a  petition  In  the  (insert  the  name 
of  appropriate  court]  within  [30]  days  after 
[mailing  notice  of]  the  final  decision  of  the 
agency  or.  if  a  rehearing  Is  requested,  within 
[30]  days  after  the  decision  thereon.  Copies 
of  the  petition  shall  be  served  upon  the 
agency  and  all  parties  of  record. 

(c)  The  filing  of  the  petition  docs  not 
Itself  stay  enforcement  of  the  agency  deci- 
sion. The  agency  may  grant,  or  the  review- 
ing court  may  order,  a  stay  upon  appropriate 
terms. 

(d)  Within  [30]  days  after  the  service  of 
the  petition,  or  within  further  time  allowed 
by  the  court,  the  agency  shall  transmit  to 
the  reviewing  court  the  original  or  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  entire  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing under  review.  By  stipulation  of  all  par- 
ties  to  the  review   proceedings,   the   record 


may  be  shortened.  A  party  unreasonably 
refusing  to  stipulate  to  imilt  the  record  may 
be  taxed  by  the  court  for  the  additional 
costs.  The  court  may  require  or  permit  sub- 
sequent corrections  or  additions  to  the 
record. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  set  for  hearing,  ap- 
pUcatlon  Is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
present  additional  evidence,  and  It  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  good  reasons  for  failure  to  present  It  In 
the  proceeding  before  the  agency,  the  court 
may  order  that  the  additional  evidence  be 
taken  before  the  agency  upon  conditions 
determined  by  the  court.  The  agency  may 
modify  its  findings  and  decision  by  reason  of 
the  additional  e\'ldence  and  shall  file  that 
evidence  and  any  modifications,  new  find- 
ings, or  decisions  with  the  reviewing  court. 

(f)  The  review  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
court  without  a  Jury  and  shall  be  confined 
to  the  record.  In  cases  of  alleged  Irregu- 
larities m  procedure  before  the  agency,  not 
shown  in  the  record,  proof  thereon  may  be 
taken  In  the  court.  The  court,  upon  request, 
shall  hear  oral  argimient  and  receive  written 
briefs. 

(g)  The  court  shall  not  substitute  Its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  agency  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  on  questions  of  fact. 
The  court  may  affirm  the  decision  of  the 
agency  or  remand  the  case  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  court  may  reverse  or  modify 
the  decision  if  substantial  rights  of  the  ap- 
pellant have  been  prejudiced  because  the 
administrative  findings.  Inferences,  conclu- 
sions, or  decisions  are: 

(1)  in  violation  of  constitutional  or  stat- 
utory provisions; 

(2)  in  excess  of  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  agency; 

(3)  made  upon  unlawful  proced\u:e; 

(4)  affected  by  other  error  of  law; 

(5)  clearly  erroneous  in  view  of  the  re- 
liable, probative,  and  substantial  evidence  on 
the  whole  record:  or 

(6)  arbitrary  or  capricious  or  characterized 
by  abuse  of  discretion  or  clearly  unwarranted 
exercise  of  discretion. 

[Proceedings  for  Judicial  review  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  administrative  proce- 
dures act]. 

Sec.  15.  [Penalties].  Any  person  who  wlU- 
fuUv  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
a  nile  adopted  under  It  or  any  person  who 
willfully,  in  an  application  for  registration 
makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  is 
Kuilty  of  a  [misdemeanor]  [felony]  and  may 
be  fined  not  less  than  [51,000]  ($5,000]  or 
double  the  amount  of  gain  from  the  trans- 
action, whichever  Is  the  larger  but  not  more 
than  [$50,000];  or  he  may  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  [6  months]  [2  years];  or 
both. 

Sec.  16.  [Civil  Remedy.] 
(a)  Any  person  who  disposes  of  subdivided 
lands  In  violation  of  Section  4,  or  who  In 
disposing  of  subdivided  lands  makes  an  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact,  or  who  In 
disposing  of  subdivided  lands  omits  a  ma- 
terial fact  required  to  be  stated  In  a  regis- 
tration statement  or  public  offering  state- 
ment or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
made  not  misleading,  is  liable  as  provided  In 
this  section  to  the  purchaser  unless  in  the 
case  of  an  untruth  or  omission  it  Is  proved 
that  the  purchaser  knew  of  the  untruth  or 
omission  or  that  the  person  offering  or  dis- 
posing of  subdivided  lands  did  not  know  and 
In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  not 
have  known  of  the  untruth  or  omission,  or 
that  the  purchaser  did  not  rely  on  the  un- 
truth in  omission. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  remedies, 
the  purchaser,  under  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion, may  recover  the  consideration  paid  for 
the  lot,  parcel,  unit  or  Interest  in  subdivided 
lands  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6%  per  year  from  the  date  of  payment,  prop- 
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erty  taxes  paid,  costs,  and  reasonal  le  attor- 
neys lees  less  the  amount  of  any  In  come  re- 
ceived from  the  subdivided  lands  up(  in  tender 
of  appropriate  instruments  of  reconveyance. 
If  the  purchaser  no  longer  owns,  the  lot. 
parcel,  unit  or  Interest  In  subdlvldsd  lands. 
he  may  recover  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
coverable upon  a  tender  of  a  recoaveyance 
less  the  value  of  the  land  when  dliiposed  of 
and  less  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  year 
on  that  amount  from  the  date  of  dl  iposltlon. 

(c)  Every  person  who  directly  or  1  ndlrectly 
controls  a  subdlvlder  Uable  under  Subsection 
(a),  every  general  partner,  officer,  o:'  director 
of  a  subdlvlder.  every  person  occipylng  a 
similar  status  or  performing  a  similar  func- 
tion, every  employee  of  the  subdlvlder  who 
materially  aids  In  the  disposition,  ind  every 
agent  who  materially  aids  In  the  disposition 
is  also  liable  Jointly  and  severally  With  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  subdlvldiir.  unless 
the  person  otherwise  liable  sustains  the  bur- 
den of  proof  that  he  did  not  know  a  nd  In  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  Qot  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  the  facts  ^y  reason 
of   which    the   liability    Is   alleged  i  to   exist. 

There  Is  a  right  to  contribution  at  In  casee 
of  contract  among  persons  so  Hajle. 

(d)  Every  person  whose  occupatjion  gives 
authority  to  a  statement  which  |wlth  his 
consent  has  been  used  In  an  appliaatlon  for 
registration  or  public  ofTerlng  statement.  If 
he  Is  not  otherwise  associated  witbl  the  sub- 
division and  development  plan  In  a  material 
way.  Is  liable  only  for  false  statenjents  and 
omissions  In  his  statement  and  obly  If  he 
falls  to  prove  that  he  did  not  knojw  and  In 
the  exercise  of  the  reasonable  care  |of  a  man 
in  his  occupation  could  not  have  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  facts  by  reason|  of  which 
the  liability  Is  alleged  to  exist.  | 

(e)  A  tender  of  reconveyance  mat  be  made 
at  any  time  bef(*e  the  entry  of  Judgment. 

(f)  A  person  may  not  recover  ucder  this 
section  In  actions  commenced  mote  than  4 
years  after  his  first  payment  of  money  to  the 
subdlvlder  in  the  contested  transictlon. 

(g)  Any  stipulation  or  provision;  support- 
ing to  bind  any  person  acquiring  spbdlvlded 
lands  to  waive  compliance  with  tl^ls  Act  or 
any  rule  or  order  under  It  Is  void.   ; 

Sec.  17  \ Jurisdictional.]  Dlspoiltlons  of 
subdivided  lands  are  subject  to  thlf  Act.  and 
the  (Insert  name  of  appropriate  dourts]  of 
this  State  have  Jurisdiction  In  ^lalms  or 
causes  of  action  arising  under  this  [Act.  If : 

(1)  the  subdivided  lands  offered  for  dis- 
position are  located  In  this  State;  or 

(2)  the  subdlvlder's  principal  |  office  Is 
located  In  this  State:  or  { 

(3)  any  offer  or  disposition  of  siibdlvlded 
lands  Is  made  In  this  State,  whether  or  not 
the  offeror  or  offeree  Is  then  present  In  this 
State.  If  the  offer  originates  within  fchls  State 
or  Is  directed  by  the  offeror  to  s  toerson  or 
place  In  this  State  and  received  by  Ifie  person 
or  at  the  place  to  which  It  Is  dlre<;ted. 

Sec.  18.  [Interstate  Rendition^  In  the 
proceedings  for  extradition  of  la  person 
charged  with  a  crime  under  this  Ait.  It  need 
not  be  shown  that  the  person  w^ose  sux- 
render  Is  demanded  has  fled  from  Justice  or 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
was  In  the  demanding  or  other  st^te. 
See.  19.   {Service  of  Process.]  ' 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  methods' of  service 
provided  for  In  the  [Rules  of  Civil]  Practice) 
service  may  be  made  by  delivering  |  a  copy  of 
the  process  to  the  office  of  the  ageiicy,  but  It 
Is  not  effective  unless  the  plalntte  (which 
may  be  the  agency  In  a  proceeding  Instituted 
by  it):  ] 

(1)  forthwith  sends  a  copy  of  tne  process 
and  of  the  pleading  by  (certlfleft)  [regis- 
tered] mall  to  the  defendant  or  respondent 
at  his  last  known  address,  and 

(2)  the  plaintiff's  affidavit  of  compliance 
with  this  Section  is  filed  In  the  (iase  on  or 
before  the  return  day  of  the  procdss.  If  any 
or  within  such  further  time  as  (the  court 
allows. 


(b)  If  any  person.  Including  any  non- 
resident of  this  State,  engages  In  conduct 
prohibited  by  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order 
herexmder,  and  has  not  filed  a  consent  to 
service  of  process  and  personal  Jurisdiction 
over  him  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  in 
this  State,  that  conduct  authorizes  the 
agency  to  receive  service  of  process  In  any 
non-criminal  proceeding  against  him  or  his 
successor  which  grows  out  of  that  conduct 
and  which  Is  brought  under  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  order  hereunder,  with  the  same 
force  and  validity  as  If  served  on  him  per- 
sonally. Notice  shaU  be  given  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  20.  [Uniformity  of  Interpretation]. 
This  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  effectu- 
ate Its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the 
law  of  those  states  which  enact  It. 

Sec.  21.  [Short  Title].  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Uniform  Land  Sales  Practices 
Act. 

SEC.  22.  [Severability].  If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
InvaUdlty  does  no*,  affect  other  provisions  or 
applications  of  the  Act  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  Invalid  provisions  or  ap- 
plication, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  severable. 

Sec.  23.  [Repeal].  The  following  Acts  and 
parts  of  Acts  are  repealed: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Sec.  24.  [Effective  Date].  This  Act  shall 
take  effect  [not  less  than  90  days  alter 
enactment] . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
judgment,  this  provides  a  means  to  at- 
tack the  problems  which  exist  in  inter- 
state land  sales.  This  gives  the  States  a 
pattern  after  which  to  enact  reasonable 
yet  eflfective  legislation. 

Just  1  month  after"  the  uniform  act 
had  been  approved,  a  meeting  attended 
by  industry  representatives  and  officials 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  of  various 
States  was  held  here  in  Washington.  It 
was  agreed  that  States  would  move 
rapidly  to  enact  legislation  patterned 
after  the  proposed  Uniform  Land  Sales 
Practices  Act. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  our  hearings  of 
last  session,  however,  that  even  States 
with  good  laws  are  unable  to  take  the 
action  that  they  would  desire  against 
an  out-of -State  promoter  who  uses  the 
mails  or  telephone  or  other  means  of 
communication  but  does  not  actually 
have  an  operation  in  the  State.  Of 
course,  an  injunction  can  be  received 
from  a  State  court,  but  if  the  promoter 
chooses  to  ignore  the  injimction,  a  State 
cannot  enforce  it.  A  State  authority 
finds  it  equally  difficult  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction in  another  State  where  the  de- 
veloper has  his  promotional  head- 
quarters or  where  the  land  being 
developed  is  located.  State  law  is  un- 
able to  solve  this  jurisdictional  problem, 
so  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  supple- 
mented by  Federal  statute. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  make  it  a  violation  of  Federal  law 
to  use  any  means-  of  transportation  or 
communication  in  Interstate  commerce, 
or  the  mails,  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  lots  or 
land  parcels  in  violation  of  State  laws  in 
effect  in  the  State  of  residence  of  the 
prospective  purchaser.  This  proposal 
has  received  widespread  support  from 
State  authorities  and  responsible  land 
developers. 


It  is  simple  and  would  bridge  the  gap 
between  what  the  States  are  able  to  do 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  would  not 
result  in  overlapping  jurisdiction  or  un- 
necessary burden  or  expense  on  land  de- 
velopers. I  am  sure  that  it  would  pro- 
vide incentive  for  the  enactment  of  better 
State  laws,  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  do  only  that  which  the  States  are 
not  willing  or  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
We  hear  about  creative  federalism  and 
its  virtues  on  every  hand.  Part  of  crea- 
tive federalism  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment act  in  those  instances  where 
States  cannot  act  for  themselves. 

This  proposal  is  not  without  precedent. 
The  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  liquor  into  a  State  in 
violation  of  the  State  law,  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act,  forbidding  transportation  of 
oil  across  State  borders  in  violation  of 
State  law,  and  the  action  of  Congress  in 
1961  making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  carry 
out  certain  racketeering  enterprises 
which  were  prohibited  by  State  law  are 
all  similar  to  this  proposal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  type  of  legislation  is  in  the 
real  spirit  of  Federal-State  coordination 
and  cooperation. 

I  therefore  introduce  this  bill  to  make 
It  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  use  any 
means  of  interstate  communication  or 
transportation  or  the  mails  to  offer  for 
sale  parcels  of  land  in  violation  of  State 
laws  in  effect  In  the  State  of  residence 
of  the  prospective  purchaser.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsors 
until  February  28. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  911)  to  prohibit  certain 
interstate  land  sales  in  violation  of  State 
law,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Chapteb  119. — Interstate"  Land  Sales 
"Sec. 

"2451.  Definitions. 

"2452.  Sales  In  violation  of  State  law. 
"Section  2451.     Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'subdivision'  means  any 
land  whlqji  Is  divided  or  proposed  to  be  di- 
vided into  twenty-five  or  more  lots,  parcels, 
units,  or  Interests,  whether  contiguous  or 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

"(2)   The    term  'State'   means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 
"Section  2452.    Sales  In  violation  of  State  law 

"Whoever.  In  pursuance  of  a  promotional 
plan  to  sell  lots,  parcels,  or  Interests  In  a 
subdivision  to  persons  residing  outside  the 
State  In  which  such  subdivision  Is  located, 
uses  any  means  of  transp)ortation  or  com- 
munication In  Interstate  commerce,  or  the 
malls,  to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  such  lot, 
parcel,  or  Interest  to  any  such  person  with 
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knowledge,  or  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving, that  such  sale  or  offer  is  made  in  vio- 
lation of  laws  in  effect  in  the  State  of  resi- 
dence of  such  i>erson  specifically  regulating 
the  sale  of  lots,  parcels,  or  Interests  In  sub- 
divisions, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■119.     Interstate  land  sales 2451". 


DISPOSITION  OF  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  GEO- 
THERMAL RESOURCES  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS— NOTICE  OF  HEAR- 
INGS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  dispo- 
sition of  the  geothermal  steam  and 
associated  geothermal  resources  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

This  measure  was  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  trans- 
mitted by  executive  communication  to 
the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of  the 
Interior  Department's  communication 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
will  consider  the  administration  draft 
of  this  proposed  legislation  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  on  S.  23,  the  geothermal 
leasing  measure  I  sponsored  for  myself 
and  10  distinguished  Senators  of  both 
parties.  Hearings  on  this  bill  have  been 
scheduled  for  March  21  and  22. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  912)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposi- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
OmCE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Httmphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presdent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  nmke  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal stesmi  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes". 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  geothermal  steam  leases 
covering  lands  administered  by  him  and 
lands  within  the  national  forests  was  con- 
sidered by  both  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. No  final  action  was  taken  by  the 
88th  Congress,  but  a  bill  (S.  1674)  for  this 
purpose  was  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  on  November  15,  1966,  President  John- 
son withheld  his  approval. 

In  withholding  his  approval,  the  President 


said  that  geothermal  steam  legislation  would 
be  proposed  in  the  90th  Congress  "to  trans- 
form the  potential  of  this  national  treasure 
into  a  reality".  In  his  recent  message  on 
"Protecting  Our  National  Heritage",  the 
President  reiterated  this  statement  and  di- 
rected that  draft  legislation  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  enclosed  bill  will  carry 
out  the  President's  objective. 

S.  1674  provides  the  framework  for  the  en- 
closed proposal.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  enclosed  bill  are  identical  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form  with  those  In  S.  1674.  We 
are  enclosing  a  complete  explanation  of  all 
of  the  changes. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are : 

1.  An  authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  geothermal  leasee  com- 
petitively covering  lands  administered  by 
him  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Forest  Service,  except  for  lands 
within  the  National  Park  and  National  WUd- 
llfe  Refuge  Systems,  lands  administered  for 
fish  hatchery  purposes,  national  recreation 
areas,  and  Indian-owned  trust  or  restricted 
lands; 

2.  An  authorization  of  a  mlnlmimi  rate  of 
royalty  for  steam  or  the  byproducts  there- 
from produced  under  a  geothermal  lease  and 
sold  or  utilized  or  reasonably  susceptible  of 
sale  or  utilization; 

3.  An  authority  to  reinstate  geothermal 
leases  terminated  because  of  a  nominal  defi- 
ciency in  the  rental  payment,  or  because  of 
a  failure  to  pay  the  rental  timely  or  to  pay 
the  full  amount  and  such  failure  was  justi- 
fiable or  not  due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence; 

4.  An  authorization  to  issue  a  geothermal 
lease  for  a  primary  term  of  10  years  with  the 
right  to  continue  thereafter  so  long  as  geo- 
thermal steam  Is  produced  or  utilized  In  pay- 
ing quantities  but  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 50  years  from  the  date  production  Is 
begun,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

5.  A  provision  giving  the  geothermal  les- 
see a  right  to  extend  his  lease,  upon  appli- 
cation therefor,  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (a)  that  the  steam  la  Incapable  of  fur- 
ther conunerclal  production  or  utilization, 
and  (b)  that  the  byproducts — either  leasables 
or  locatables,  or  both — are  capable  of  further 
production  or  utilization,  for  so  long  as  one 
or  more  of  the  byproducts  are  produced  or 
utilized  in  paying  quantities; 

6.  A  requirement  that  the  byproducts  and 
the  lands  covered  by  the  geothermal  leases 
shall  not  be  subject  to  appropriation  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws  during  the 
lease  term  or  extension  thereof  or  after  ter- 
mination or  rellnqiilshment  thereof,  unless 
and  until  such  lands  are  opened  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

7.  A  requirement  that  each  geothermal 
lease  shall  cover  not  more  than  2,560  acres; 

8.  A  requirement  that  no  lessee  shall  ac- 
quire any  direct  or  Indirect  interest  In  geo- 
thermal leases  Issued  under  this  bill  totaling 
more  than  10,240  acres  per  State; 

9.  A  reqxilrement  that  each  lease  contain 
a  renegotiation  clause; 

10.  An  authority  to  Issue  regulations  to 
prevent  waste,  to  conserve  the  resources  with- 
in the  lease  area,  to  protect  the  surface,  and 
to  prevent  pollution,  among  other  things; 

11.  An  authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  to  quiet  title 
to  geothermal  resources  underlying  lands 
conveyed  with  a  mineral  reservation; 

12.  An  authority  to  Issue  geothermal  leases 
for  the  geothermal  resources  underlying  the 
siirface  of  lands  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  with  a  reservation  for  the  geothermal 
steam  to  the  United  States; 

13.  A  requirement  that  where  lands  are 
patented,  granted,  or  otherwise  conveyed 
under  other  provisions  of  law  subject  to  a 
reservation  of  any  mineral  such  reservation 
shall  also  Include  geothermal  steam  and 
associated  geothermal  resources;  and 

14.  A  requirement  that  the  ownership  of 


oil,  hydrocarbon  gas.  and  hellxim  found 
under  a  geothermal  lease  shaU  be  retained 
by  the  United  States. 

This  proposal  was  prepared  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Acting  Attorney  General  and 
he  reconmiends  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enclosed  legislative  proposal  Is  In  accord 
with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  TO  PERMIT 
WATER  CARRIER  EQUIPMENT 
TRUST  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  i>art  m  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  trust  agreements  and 
other  evidences  of  equipment  indebted- 
ness of  water  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation  water 
carriers  advise  that  they  would  be  able 
to  provide  shippers,  consumers,  smd 
communities  with  more  modem  and 
efficient  equipment  through  equipment 
trust  financing. 

Our  Nation's  railroads  and  our  Na- 
tion's airlines  have  available  to  them  a 
similar  type  of  financing  enabling  them 
to  obtain  funds  for  capital  improvements 
tlirough  the  medium  of  equipment  trust 
certificates.  Because  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  water  carrier's  total  assets  is 
Invested  in  floating  equipment,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  financing  would 
also  aid  large  and  small  water  carriers 
to  obtain  capital  funds. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  strictly 
permissive  smd  can  only  be  utilized  where 
both  the  water  carrier  and  the  financial 
institution  mutually  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  type  of  financing. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  amend 
part  m  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  recording  of  security 
instruments  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  eqiiipment  trust  certificates 
of  the  railroads  are  presently  recorded 
with  the  ICC,  and  security  agreements 
of  the  airlines  are  recorded  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Section  2  of 
this  bill  would  amend  section  116  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  provide  that  the  title- 
holder  imder  a  title  retention  security 
agreement  could  repossess  or  take  physi- 
cal possession  of  the  equipment  even 
though  the  debtor  is  in  a  chapter  10 
reorganization. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  3732— 89th 
Congress — which  I  introduced,  by  re- 
quest, on  August  16,  1966.  The  only 
difference  is  the  addition  of  two  clauses 
in  section  1  to  make  clear  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  not  to  be  construed 
to  alter  or  amend,  in  any  way,  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  letter  dated  February  1,  1967, 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Hershey,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  Common  Car- 
rier Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Car- 
riers, in  support  of  this  bill. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
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pore.  The  bill  will  be  receive<  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  prinljed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  913)  to  amend  dart  HI  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  the  recording  of  trust  agreements 
and  other  evidences  of  equipment  in- 
debtedness of  water  carriers,!  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NtrsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mi.  Magnit- 
SON,  is  as  follows : 

The  Common  Caerier  Conftri  ;nce 
OP  Domestic  Water  CARBiEsa , 

Washington,  DC,  Februar  / 1, 1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  d  im.meTce, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  an  enclosing 
tor  your  consideration  a  draft  ol  a  bill  re- 
garding the  recordation  of  equipment  trust 
agreements  and  the  exemption  of  c  srtaln  title 
retention  seciulty  agreements  fron:  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  t  le  amend- 
ment of  Section  323  of  Part  III  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  Section  116.  Chap- 
ter 10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  ir.S.C.  516). 

The  water  carrier  industry  has  1 1  the  past, 
and  will  most  certainly  In  the  tuture,  be 
faced  with  problems  of  equipment  obsoles- 
cence and  the  resulting  need  for  capital  Im- 
provements as  the  Industry  continues  to 
modernize  Its  fleet  for  service  to  :he  public. 
Of  course,  this  problem  is  not  jiectUlar  to 
water  carriers,  and  I  am  sure  thit  the  na- 
tion's railroads  and  airlines  hav(>  been  in- 
volved In  similar  modernization  pi  ograms. 

Obviously,  a  substantial  portlDn  of  the 
funds  for  these  capital  Improven  ents  must 
be  obtained  from  financial  Instltut  Ions  rather 
than  from  working  capital.  Beca  ase  a  great 
deal  of  a  water  carrier's  total  asse  a  Is  repre- 
sented by  floating  equipment,  the  logical  and 
only  available  security  for  flnan<  Ing  Is  the 
towboats  and  barges  being  purchased  by  the 
carrier.  This,  I  understand,  Is  alsj  generally 
true  of  the  airlines,  and  I  also  understand 
that  most  of  the  railroad  equipment  mod- 
ernization Is  via  the  medium  of  equipment 
trust  certificates. 

Both  the  railroads  and  the  alrllr  es  present- 
ly have  available  to  them  a  type  of  financing 
which  Is  somewhat  exempt  from  the  provl- 
si'-ns  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  that  a  lend- 
er's title  In  financed  equipment,  a:  id  his  con- 
current right  to  repossess  that  equipment, 
may  not  be  restricted,  limited  or  i  Indered  by 
the  trustee  in  a  reorganization  ol  a  railroad 
or  of  an  airline.  The  existence  ol  this  legis- 
lation has  enabled  both  the  rail  and  air  car- 
riers to  obtain  financing  from  sov  rces  which 
may  not  have  been  otherwise  a  mailable  a  ; 
relatively  favorable  Interest  rates 

In  1957  Congress  amended  Sec  ;lon  116  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  thereby  pro  .aiding  this 
type  of  exemption  for  the  financing  of  air- 
craft, aircraft  engines  and  related  equip- 
ment, and  our  proposed  legisiat  on  follows 
the  same  general  format  as  that  enacted  in 
1957  in   HH.  7671   and  S.  2205. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  greatly  assist  the  Inland  and  coast- 
wise water  carrier  industry  in  tie  modern- 
ization of  its  floating  equipment  and  would 
place  such  water  carriers  on  a  par  with 
both  railroads  and  airlines  in  attracting  cap- 
ital for  fleet  improvements.  The  amendment 
would  prove  of  benefit  to  both;  large  and 
small  water  carriers  particularly  in  view  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  both  barges  and  tow- 
boats.  It  should  also  be  noted  ttiat  the  pro- 
posed legislation  cannot  possibly  1|ami  either 
a  water  carrier  or  a  financial  instij^utlon  as  it 
is  strictly  permissive  and  can  o»ly  be  uti- 
lized where  both  the  water  carrier  and  th« 


financial  Institution  mutually  desire  to  Uke 
advantage  of  this  particular  type  of  financing. 

In  the  event  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  enact 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  it  would  appear  that  creditors  could  be 
best  protected  from  unknown  Hens  on  equip- 
ment by  amending  Part  III  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ordation of  instruments  evidencing  equip- 
ment indebtedness  at  one  central  and  easily 
accessible  location.  Railroad  equipment 
trust  certificates  must  be  recorded  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
Section  20(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,"  and  because  water  carriers  are  likewise 
subject  to  regulation  by  that  Commission,  It 
seems  logical  to  designate  that  Commission  as 
the  place  for  recordation  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  for  railroads.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  equipment  Indebtedness 
Instruments  on  aircraft  are  recorded  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  we  propose  to  record  vessel  indebt- 
edness Instruments  with  the  Commission. 
This  procedure  would  not  burden  the  Com- 
mission nor  require  an  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mission's existing  staff  or  facilities  as  the 
small  amount  of  work  could  be  easily 
handled  by  those  persons  presently  respon- 
sible for  the  recording  of  Instruments  under 
Section  20(c)   of  the  Act. 

I  would  be  most  happy  for  the  opportunity 

to  fully  discuss  the  proposed  legislation  with 

either   you,   a  member   of   your  committee, 

or  your  staff  any  time  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Hershey. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  today  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Comimerce  Act  lie  on  the  table  for 
10  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  also  today  introducing  by  request  a 
third  measure  to  which  the  President 
referred  in  his  crime  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  courts. 

In  1922.  at  the  instigation  of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  and  other  Federal  judges, 
Congress  created  the  Conference  of  Sen- 
ior Circuit  Judges  which  in  the  course 
of  time  has  evolved  into  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  tha  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  both  the  Conference  of  Sen- 
ior Circuit  Judses  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  been  to  promote  efficiency 
in  the  courts. 

Since  then,  the  Congress  has  sub- 
stantially increased  the  number  of 
judgeships  in  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

Despite  these  two  major  developments 
over  the  years,  we  continue  to  have  con- 
gestion and  delay  in  our  courts. 

The  proposed  Judicial  Center  is  in- 
tended to  enable  the  courts  to  embark 
on  a  program  of  self-analysis,  of  re- 
search and  planning,  such  as  is  being 
undertaken  by  all  forward- moving  in- 
stitutions, both  public  and  private. 

One  of  the  major  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
will  be  the  stimulation,  development,  and 
conducting  of  programs  of  continuing 
education  and  training  for  personnel  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government.    Al- 


though our  courts  are  efficient  and  effec- 
tive, it  is  hoped  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  make  them  even  more  so. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  following  this  statement,  and 
that  this  measure  be  retained  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  so  that  Senators  who  desire 
to  do  so  may  become  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  915)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twtce  by  its  title 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
28  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  following  section  610,  a  new 
chapter  42  to  be  composed  of  sections  620 
through  627  as  follows: 
"Chapter  42. — Federal  Judicial  Center 
"Sec. 

"620 Federal  Judicial  Center 

"621 Board 

"622 Board  Meetings  and  Reports 

"623 Powers  of  the  Board 

"624- Administrator  and  Staff 

"625 Compensation  of  the  Adminis- 

'»■  ,  trator 

"626 Retirement    of    the    Adminis- 
trator 

"627 Appropriations  and  Accounting 

"Sec.  620.  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

"There  is  established  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center  for  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  To  stimulate,  coordinate  and  con- 
duct research  and  tests  In  all  aspects  of  fed- 
eral judicial  administration. 

"(2)  To  stimulate,  develop  and  conduct 
programs  of  continuing  education  and  train- 
ing for  personnel  In  the  Judicial  branch  of 
Government,  Including  but  not  limited  to, 
judges,  referees,  court  clerks,  probation  of- 
ficers and  United  States  commissioners. 

"(3)   To  provide  staff,  research  and  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  committees. 
"Sec.  621.  Board. 

"The  activities  of  the  Center  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  to  be  composed  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  two 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals, three  Judges  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts,  and  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"Each  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  and  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  shall  be  elected  as  members  of 
the  Board  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals  first 
named  to  the  Board  shall  continue  in  office 
for  terms  of  two  and  four  years  respectively 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  following  election  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference. 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  District 
Courts  first  named  to  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue In  office  for  terms  of  two,  three  and 
four  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter,  the  term  of  each 
to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  fol- 
lowing election  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

"The  successors  of  the  first  Judge-members 
of  the  Board  shah  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
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the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
elected,  except  that  any  Judge  elected  to  fUl 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  hU  predecessor 
was  elected  shall  be  elected  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  such  predecessor.  No 
Judge-member  shaU  be  eligible  to  reelection 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.  ^   „.  .. 

"The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
"Sec.  662.  Board  Meetings  and  Reports. 

"The  Board  shall  meet  quarterly  to  de- 
velop programs  of  research,  training,  con- 
tinuing education  and  administration  In  all 
areas  of  Federal  Judicial  adminlstraiton.  It 
ehall  make  recommendations  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  to 
other  appropriate  officials  to  improve  Federal 
Judicial  administration  and  to  assiu-e  the 
coordination  and  integration  of  policies  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the  training 
and  treatment  of  the  supporting  personnel 
of  the  Federal  courts.  It  shall  also  consider 
measures  to  promote  Improvements  in  Fed- 
eral Judicial  administration  and  suggest  ap- 
propriate studies  in  this  connection  to  be 
undertaken  by  agencies,  both  public  and 
private.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may 
be  held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  caU 
of  the  Chairman  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
three  members,  and  members  of  the  Board 
Shan  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
"The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  two  weeks  prior  there- 
to, a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Center  and 
the  Administrator's  recommendations,  which 
report,  data  and  recommendations  shall  be 
public  documents. 

"The  Board  shall  also  submit  to  Congress 
copies  of  the  report  and  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 
"Sec.  623.  Powers  of  the  Board. 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
function  authorized  by  section  620  of  this 
title,  the  Board  may  accept  donated  funds 
and  services,  both  public  and  private,  and 
the  use  of  such  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  or  employees  of  the  Center  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
209  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"The  Board  is  authorized  to  request  from 
any  department,  agency,  or  Independent  In- 
strumentality of  the  Government  any  In- 
formation it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each  such 
department,  agency  and  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
shall  utilize  insofar  as  possible  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  without  regard  to  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5),  of  any  appropriate  State  or 
other  public  agency.  The  Board  may,  with- 
out regard  to  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1861,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  utilize  the 
services  or  facilities  of  any  private  agency, 
organization,  group,  or  individual,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  head 
of  such  agency,  organization,  or  group,  or 
such  Individual,  and  the  Board.  Payment,  If 
any,  for  such  services  or  facilities  shall  be 
made  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided 
In  such  agreement. 
"Sec.  624.  Administrator  and  Staff. 

"(a)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
duties  of  an  Administrator  of  the  Center  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  In  the  Center 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  may  appoint  necessary 
employees  of  the  Center.  The  Administrator 
may  also  procure  personal  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 


1946,  a*  amended  (5  U.S.C.  56a) ,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  Individuals.  The 
Administrator  1b  authorized  to  Incur  travel 
and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  Incident 
to  the  operation  of  the  Center. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  may  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  governmental  or  private  agencies  for 
research  projects. 

"Sec.  625.  Compensation  of  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(a)  An  Administrator  who  is  a  United 
States  Judge  or  Justice,  in  active  or  retired 
status,  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  an  Administra- 
tor to  whom  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a) 
of  this  section  do  not  apply,  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
District  Court,  and  his  appointment  and 
salary  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  clvU  service 
laws  or  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
"Sec.  626.  Retirement  of  the  Administrator. 

"(a)  An  Administrator  may  elect  to  waive 
his  right  to  any  benefits  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  receive  an  an- 
nuity as  provided  by  this  section.  Such 
election  shall  be  made  by  filing  a  written 
notice  with  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  within  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Administrator  takes 

office.  . 

"(b)  An  Administrator  who  attains  the 
age  of  70  years  shall  be  retired  from  his 

office. 

"(c)  An  Administrator  who  retires,  after 
having  served  at  least  15  years  and  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  shall  re- 
ceive an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  salary  of  the  office. 

"(d)  An  Administrator  who  has  served  at 
least  10  years,  but  who  is  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  subsection  (c),  may 
elect  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  for 
life  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  salary  of  the  office  which  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service  bears  to  fif- 
teen, reduced  by  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  each  full  month.  If  any,  he  Is 
under  the  age  of  65  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  service. 

"(e)  An  Administrator  who  becomes  per- 
manently disabled  from  performing  the 
duties  of  his  ofBce  shall  be  retired  and  shall 
receive  an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  salary  of  the  office  If  he  has 
served  at  least  15  years,  or  equal  to  that  pro- 
portion of  80  per  centum  of  such  salary 
which  the  aggregate  number  of  years  of  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen  If  he  has  served  less 
than  15  years,  but  In  no  event  less  than  50 
p)er  centum  of  such  salary. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice means  service,  whether  or  not  continuous, 
as  Administrator,  and  any  service  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  as  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  a  Senator  or  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, a  civilian  official  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(g)    The  annuities  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion  shall   be   paid   by   the   Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
"Sec.  627.  Appropriations  and  Accounting. 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment funds  and  services  accepted  by  the 
Board.  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  provide  account- 
ing, disbursing,  auditing  and  other  fiscal 
services  for  the  Center." 

Sec.  2.  The  Uble  of  contents  to  "Part  HI. — 
Court  Officers   and  Employees"  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after 
"41.  Administrative    Office   of   United 

States  Courts 601" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"42.  Federal  Judicial  Center 620' 


The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
915  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  8, 1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  "To  assist  In  com- 
bating crime  by  creating  the  United  States 
Corrections  Service,  and  for  other  purposes". 
A  primary  goal  of  law  enforcement  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  their  return 
to  useful  citizenship.  Too  often  we  fail  to 
attain  this  goal.  One  study  of  the  Federal 
corrections  process  reflects  that  35  percent 
of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  Fed- 
eral offense  later  commit  a  serious  crime, 
while  another  study  finds  that  this  rate  of 
repeat  is  as  high  as  48  percent. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  In  our  corrections 
process  results  from  Its  fragmentation— pro- 
bation and  parole  supervision  being  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  the  court  system  and  pris- 
ons and  other  Institutional  services  being 
the  responslblUty  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
As  you  know,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  provides  three  Important 
techniques  for  use  in  achieving  prisoner  re- 
habiUtaUon  (P.L.  89-176).  This  legUlatlon 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  place 
prisoners  In  residential  community  treat- 
ment centers,  to  permit  them  to  take  emer- 
gency or  rehabilitative  leave,  and  to  permit 
them  to  work  at  paid  employment  or  par- 
ticipate In  conununity  training  programs. 
As  a  result,  new  techniques  involving  pre- 
release and  work  release  programs  are  being 
perfected  in  the  hope  we  will  more  often 
return  useful,  rehabilitated  citizens  to  their 
communities. 

The  Instant  proposal  would  constitute  a 
further  step  In  the  Improvement  of  our  cor- 
rections process.  It  would  establish  a  United 
States  Corrections  Service  which  would  com- 
bine under  a  single  direction  the  supervision 
of  donvicted  persons,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  confined  in  an  Institution,  totally  In 
the  free  community  on  probation  or  parole, 
or  somewhere  between  complete  confinement 
and  complete  freedom — for  example,  In  a 
halfway  house.  This  consolidation  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Federal  offenders  certainly  has  the 
potential  of  being  more  effective. 

The    proposal    would    also    make    several  ^ 
changes   In  the  membership  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Council. 
The    Council    would   be   composed    of  four 
United    States   Judges,    and,    ex   officio,    the  « 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Youth  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Parole,  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Division 
of  the  Board  of  Parole,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Corrections  Sen-ice,  and  a 
physician  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  Coun- 
cil would  continue  to  consider  problems  of 
treatment  and  correction  and  would  also  con- 
sider problems  of  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion of  poUcy  among  the  branches  of  the 
Government  having  statutory  responsibilities 
m  this  area.  It  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  these  responsibilities  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  In  addition,  the  Council  would  be 
authorized  to  employ  an  Executive  Director 
and  other  necessary  personnel  to  carry  out 
Its  expanded  functions. 

Last  Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice 
submitted  a  proposal  similar  to  this  one, 
but  broader.  It  would  have  transferred  the 
United  States  Probation  Service  from  the 
courts  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  lodging 
with  this  Department  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Service,  Including  responslbUity  for 
the  preparation  of  presentence  reports.  Un- 
like the  earlier  proposal,  however,  the  cur- 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
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Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsey  Ci  *rk. 
Acting  Attorney  General 
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SATE  STREETS  AND  CRDAE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1967— ujs.  COR- 
RECTIONS SERVICE  j 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
his  historic  message  on  crimd  delivered 
to  the  Congress  on  February  ejthe  Pres- 
ident charted  a  course  of  action  which 
may  be  expected  substantiaty  to  re- 
duce crime  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  am  today,  by  request,  intro- 
ducing two  of  the  measures  piioposed  by 
the  President.  J 

The  keystone  proposal  would  be  known 
as  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967.  On  this  bill  I  fm  joined 
by  Senators  Ervin.  Hart,  Hru^a.  Scott, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Javits.j  and  Har- 
ris as  cosponsors.  j 

The  legislation,  outlined  by  |the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  and  described  more 
fully  in  the  letter  of  Acting  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  wrh  which  it  was 
transmitted,  provides  for  Sfyear  pro- 
gram of  planning  and  progriim  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments.  The 
President  has  expressed  his  ii^tention  to 
request  $350  million  over  the|  course  of 
the  next  2  years  to  implemerft  the  pro- 
gram. I 

Recognizing  the  basic  resppnsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  crime  and  recognizing  tjie  Federal 
responsibility  to  augment  State  and  local 
efforts,  the  measure  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  States  and  locial  govern- 
ments must  plan  and  execute  programs 
to  improve  their  police,  courti.  and  cor- 
rectional systems.  [ 

A  sliding  scale  of  grants  Is  gstablished. 
For  planning,  the  Federal  dovemment 
will  provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
to  communities  which  qualify"  for  assist- 
ance; up  to  60  percent  of  1|ie  cost  of 
executing  action  programs  w01  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government:  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  certam  new  con- 
struction will  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government;  finally,  up  to  |00  percent 
of  the  cost  of  certain  reseaich  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Goveimment. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  of 
the  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  President, 
I  call  your  attention  to  that  provision 
of  the  measure  which  provides  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  assist^  in  its  ad- 
ministration by  a  Director  ai^polnted  by 
the  President  with  the  advicfe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  second  measure  whiah  I  Intro- 
duce today  by  request  is  a  proposal  to 
create  a  U.S.  Corrections  SerV^ice.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  the  former  In  his  trime  mes- 
sage and  the  latter  in  the  letjter  submit- 
ting the  legislation,  pointed  lout  the  In- 


efficiency of  our  existing  fragmented  sys- 
tem of  corrections. 

I  am  persuaded  that  our  corrections 
rf)rocess  may  well  be  a  more  effective  one 
"TUf  we  provide,  as  called  for  in  the  legis- 
lation, for  the  supervision  of  lawbreak- 
ers by  one  agency,  irrespective  of 
whether  these  lawbreakers  are  behind 
bars  or  conditionally  released  on  proba- 
tion or  parole. 

The  proposal  also  makes  changes  in 
the  membership  and  responsibility  of  the 
Advisory  Corrections  Council  so  as  to 
make  the  Council  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  corKidering  problems  of  treat- 
ment and  correction  and  problems  of  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  policy 
among  the  agencies  of  government  hav- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
a  major  difference  between  this  proposal 
and  a  similar  proposal  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  89th  Congress.  Un- 
like its  predecessor,  this  measure  leaves 
the  U.S.  Probation  Service  in  the  court 
system,  providing  that  the  Service  shall 
continue  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  presentence  reports  for  the 
use  of  district  judges. 

In  my  judgment,  these  measures,  and 
a  number  of  other  measures  that  have 
been  proposed  demand  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Congress.  I  request 
that  these  two  bills  remain  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  to  give  other  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  become  cosponsors,  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measures  and 
the  executive  communications  trans- 
mitting them  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bUls  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ERvm.    Mr.    Habt.    Mr.    Scorr,    Mr. 
Btbd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Javtts, 
and  Mr.  Harbis)   (by  request) : 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime, 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967". 


FINDINGS  AND  DICUlaATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  by  Improving  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  Crime  Is  essentially  a  local 
problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  State 
and  local  governments.  But  sustained  and 
substantial  national  assistance  is  necessary 
to  aid  these  governments  In  coping  with  the 
lawlessness  that  has  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  national  significance. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  increase 
the  personal  safety  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion   by   reducing   the   Incidence   of  crime; 


to  stimulate  the  allocation  of  new  resources 
and  the  development  of  technological  ad- 
vances and  other  Innovations  for  preventing 
crime,  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  fairness 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
through  Improved  manpower,  training,  or- 
ganization and  equipment;  and  to  encourage 
coordination  in  planning,  operations  and  re- 
search by  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 

TITLK   I PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice. 

Sec.  102.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  or  combinations  of 
such  Stetes  or  units,  for  preparing,  devel- 
oping or  revising  the  plans  described  In  sec- 
tion 204:  Provided,  however.  That  no  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  combination 
of  such  units  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  title  unless  It  has  a  population  of 
not  less  than  50,000  persons. 

Sec.  103.  a  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
section  102  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  preparation,  devel- 
opment or  revision  of  a  plan. 

TITLE    n GRANTS    FOB    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND 

CRIMINAL    JUSTICE   PTJRPOSES 

Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  grants  to  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  for  new  approaches 
and  Improvements  In  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice.  The  purposes  for  which 
grants  may  be  made  may  Include  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to: 

(a)  Public  protection.  Including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration  and  evaluation  of 
methods,  devices,  equipment  and  design  to 
Increase  safety  from  crime  In  streets,  homes 
and  other  public  and  private  places. 

(b)  Equipment,  Including  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  equipment  designed 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  improve  the 
deplojrment  of  law  enforcement  and««rlmlnal 
Justice  personnel. 

(c)  Manpower,  including  the  recruitment, 
education  and  training  of  all  types  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  personnel. 

(d)  Management  and  organization.  In- 
cluding the  organization,  administration  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  and  functions. 

(e)  Operations  and  facilities  for  increas- 
ing the  capability  and  fairness  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice.  Including 
the  processing,  disposition  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders. 

(f)  Community  relations,  Including  pubic 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Jxistlce  agencies. 

(g)  Public  education  relating  to  crime  pre- 
vention. Including  education  programs  In 
schools  and  community  agencies. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Beginning  January  1,  1968, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  combinations  of  such  States  or 
units  for  the  purposes  described  In  section 
201.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall 
not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  Improve- 
ment expenditure  of  the  applicant:  Provided, 
however.  That 

(1)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  any  building 
or  other  physical  facility;  and 

(2)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  expended  for  the 
compensation  of  personnel,  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  personnel  for  time  engaged  In  con- 
ducting or  undergoing  training  programs 
and  specialized  personnel  performing  in- 
novative functions. 

(b)  Improvement  expenditure  Is  the 
amount  by  which  the  proposed  operating 
budget,  or  the  amount  by  which  the  pro- 
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posed  operating  budget  per  capita,  which- 
ever is  greater,  of  the  appUcant  for  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  sought 
exceeds  the  applicant's  qualUying  expendi- 
ture. 

(c)   Qualifying  expenditure  Is — 

(1)  105  per  centum  of  the  base  expendi- 
ture U  the  application  is  for  funds  to  be 
used  in  the  appUcanfs  fiscal  year  ending  in 
the  calendar  year  1968; 

(2)  110  per  centum  of  the  base  expendi- 
ture if  the  application  Is  for  funds  to  be  used 
m  the  applicant's  fiscal  year  ending  In  the 
calendar  year  1969; 

(3)  115  per  centum  of  the  base  expendi- 
ture If   the   application   Is  for  funds   to  be 
used   m  the   applicant's   fiscal   year   ending 
in  the  calendar  year  1970; 
•    (4)  120  per  centum  of  the  base  expendltxire 

If  the  application  Is  for  funds  to  be  used 
m  the  applicant's  fiscal  year  ending  In  the 
calendar  year  1971; 

(5)  125  per  centum  of  the  base  expendi- 
ture If  the  application  is  for  funds  to  be 
used  m  the  applicant's  fiscal  year  ending  in 
the  calendar  year  1972; 

(6)  130  per  centum  of  the  base  expendi- 
ture if  the  application  Is  for  funds  to  be 
used  In  the  applicant's  fiscal  year  ending  In 
the  calendar  year  1973. 

(d)  Base  expenditure  is  the  applicant's 
operating  expenditures  or  operating  expendi- 
tures per  capita,  as  the  case  may  he,  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  completed  next  preceding 
January  1,  1968:  Provided,  however,  that  If 
the  applicant's  base  expenditure  includes 
substantial  and  extraordinary  amounts  and 
the  Attorney  General  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  constitute 
an  unreasonable  restriction  on  the  appli- 
cant's eligibility  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  may  reduce  such 
requirements  to  the  extent  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States,  units  of 
general  local  government,  or  combinations  of 
such  States  or  units  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  which 
fulfill  a  significant,  innovative  function. 
The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction. 

(b)  An  applicant  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  only  if  such  appli- 
cant would  also  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  202. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  an  applicant 
under  this  title  only  if  such  applicant  has 
on  file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  current 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  plan 
which  conforms  vsrith  the  purpose  and  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  Each  such  plan 
shall— 

(1)  Unless  It  Is  not  practicable  to  do  so: 
(A)  encompass  a  State,  unit  of  general  local 
government,  or  combination  of  such  States 
or  imlts;  and  (B)  be  applicable  to  a  popula- 
tion of  not  less  than  50,000  persons; 

(2)  Incorporate  Innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  priorities  for  the  Improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  dealt  with  In  the 
plan.  Including  descrlpUons  of:  (A)  general 
needs  and  problems;  (B)  existing  systems; 
(C)  available  resources;  (D)  purposes  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  sought  (with  spe- 
cific reference  to  their  sequence,  timing  and 
costs);  (E)  systems  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  implementing  the  plan;  (F)  the 
direction,  scope  and  types  of  Improvements 
to  be  made  In  the  future;  and  (G)  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  the  relationship  of  the 
plan  to  other  relevant  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  plans  and 

systems.  ...» 

(b)   In  Implementing  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall — 


(1)  Encourage  State  and  local  Initiative 
In  developing  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  plans; 

(2)  Encourage  plans  which  encompass  the 
entire  metropolitan  area.  If  any,  of  which 
the  applicant  Is  a  part; 

(3)  Encourage  plans  which  deal  with  the 
problems  and  provide  for  the  Improvement 
of  all  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
agencies  in  the  area  encompassed  by  the 
plans; 

(4)  Encourage  plans  which  provide  for  re- 
search and  development; 

(5)  Encourage  plans  which  provide  for  an 
appropriate  balance  between  fund  allocations 
for  the  several  parts  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  systems  covered  by  the 
plans; 

(6)  Encourage  plans  which  demonstrate 
the  willingness  of  the  appUcant  to  ass\ime 
the  costs  of  Improvements  funded  under  this 
title  after  a  reasonable  period  of  Federal 
assistance;  and 

(7)  Encourage  plans  which  explore  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  promote  efficiency  and  economy 
in  management  and  operations. 

TITLE  Ul RESEARCH.  DEMONSTRATION   AND 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

SEC  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  research  and  development  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  and  developing  new  methods 
for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  . 

Sec.  302.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  agencies  or  private  orga- 
nizations to  conduct  research,  demonstra- 
tions or  special  projects  which  he  determines 
will  be  of  regional  or  national  Importance  or 
wUl  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice. 

Sec.  303.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  pubUc  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  establish 
national  or  regional  institutes  for  research 
and  education  pertaining  to  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
section  302  or  303  may  be  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project  or 
institute  for  which  such  grant  is  made. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  require,  when- 
ever feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  that  the  recipient 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  Is 
sought. 

SEC.  305.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  825)  is  repealed  and 
superseded  by  this  title:  Provided,  however. 
That 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  may  award  new 
grants,  enter  into  new  contracts  or  obligate 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  projects  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  based  upon  ap- 
plications received  under  that  Act  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  obligate  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
projects  approved  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
approval  provided  for  continuation;  and 

(c)  Any  awarding  of  grants,  entering  Into 
contracts  or  obligation  of  funds  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  thU  section  and  all 
activities  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
review  Inspection,  audit,  final  disposition 
and  dissemination  of  project  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  projects  which  are 
approved  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  and 
wh*ch  continue  In  operation  beyond  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  may  be  carried  on 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act. 


TITLE    IV ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shaU  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  Director  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
virho  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  whose  function  shall  be  to  assist 
the  Attorney  General  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  'HUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  the  addition  of 
the   following   at  the   end   thereof: 

"(78)  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance." 

Sec  402.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  committees  to  advise  him  In  con- 
nection with  the  admlnlstraton  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Members  of  such 
committees  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  and  while  away  from  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

Sec  403.  To  insure  that  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  programs  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  Is  car- 
ried out  in  a  coordinated  manner,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  request  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports  and 
other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  Each 
such  department  or  agency  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General  and,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such 
materials  to  the  Attorney  General.  Any 
Federal  department  or  agency  engaged  In 
administering  programs  related  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Jxistlce  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  consult  with 
and  seek  advice  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  Insure  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

Sec  404.  The  Attorney  General  may  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
performance  of  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  and.  as  necessary  or  appropriate, 
delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  part  thereof,  and  au- 
thorize the  rfdelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

Sec  405.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  conduct  research  and  evaluation 
studies  wtlh  respect  to  matters  related  to  this 
Act;  and 

(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate statlsUstlcs  and  other  Information 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  In  the  several 
States. 

Sec  406.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec  407.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grantee  under  this  Act,  finds 
that,  with  respect  to  any  payments  made 
under  this  Act,  there  is  a  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with — 

(a)  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  Act;  or 

(c)  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice plan  submitted  In  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  this  Act;  the  Attorney  General 
shall  notify  such  grantee  that  further  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  made  (or  In  his  discretion 
that  further  payments  shall  not  be  made  for 
activities  In  which  there  Is  such  failure), 
until  there  is  no  longer  such  faUure. 

Sec.  406.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shaU  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment,  agency,   officer   or   employee    of    the 
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Ualtcd  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision or  control  over  any  poUce  force 
or  other  agency  of  any  State  or  Ipcal  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  system. 

Sec.  409.  Unless  otherwise  speclfiep  In  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  carrt  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1868.  and 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.      ! 

Ssc.  410.  Not  more  than  15  per  c«ntum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purpo*  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  within  any  one  Stete. 

Sec.  411.  The  Attorney  General,  fifter  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  repreaentatlves 
of  State  and  local  governments,  [b  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Implement  the  purpo^  of  this 
Act,  Including  regulations  which— j 

(a)  Provide  that  a  grantee  will  f 'om  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  mnually, 
submit  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  actlvltlei  funded 
under  this  Act; 

(b)  Provide  for  fiscal  control,  sjund  ac- 
counting procedures  and  periodic  leports  to 
the  Attorney  General  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  funds  paid  under  this  Act;  ( aid 

(c)  Establish  criteria  to  actleve  an 
equitable  distribution  among  the  States  of 
assistance  UBder  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  On  or  before  Augxist  31.  1968. 
and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Attooiey  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  activities  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000.0(10  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968:  anil  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  aa  the  Con 
gress  may  hereafter  appropriate, 
proprlated  for  the  purpose  of  ca: 


funds  ap- 
tylng  out 


shall     remain 


until 


^Inal  Jus- 
;  to  crime 
[admlnls- 


thls     Act 
expended. 

TTTLE   V — DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Law  enforcement  and  cr 
tlce"  means  all  activities  pertalnln 
prevention  or  the  enforcement  anc 
tratlon  of   the  criminal  law,   Including  but 
not   limited    to.    acUvltles    Involving    poUce, 
prosecution    or   defense   of   crlmital    cases, 
courts,  probation,  corrections  and  pkrole. 

(b)  "State"  means  any  State  of  Ipe  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  ithe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  Canal  Zone,  American  3amoa  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

(c)  "Unit  of  general  local  go+ernment" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town,  bor- 
ough, parish,  village,  or  other  geieral  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  Stap. 

(d)  "Combination"  as  applied  ti  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government  taeans  any 
grouping  or  Joining  together  of  snch  States 
or  units  including  a  grouping  or  Joining  to- 
gether for  purposes  only  of  prepaiing.  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  law  eijforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  plan.  I 

(e)  "Metropolitan  area"  means  k  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  Established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subjefct  however 
to  such  modifications  and  extensl)Dns  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  determine]  to  be  ap- 
propriate. . 

(f )  "Public  agency"  means  any  Btate.  unit 
of  greneral  local  government,  comalnatlon  of 
such  States  or  units,  or  any  agepcy  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregblng. 

(g)  "Construction"  means  the  ejection,  ac- 
quisition, expansion  or  repair  (but  not  In- 
cluding minor  remodeling  or  minbr  repairs) 
of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  othjer  physical 
facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  l^istallatlon 
of  Initial  equipment  therefqr.         I 

(h)   "Innovative  function"  me^s  a  func- 
tion which  will  serve  a  new  or  imfjroved  pur 
pose  within  the  particular  law  eiforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  system  Into  iwhlch  It  la 
Introduced. 


The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
917  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attornet  General, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  8,  1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  President, 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  and  in 
his  recent  Message  on  Crime  In  America, 
stressed  the  fact  that  we  must  combat  crime 
with  every  means  at  our  command.  He 
stated  that  crime  must  be  rooted  out  in  local 
communities  by  local  authorities,  and  that 
the  National  Government  can,  and  expects 
to,  help.  He  indicated  that,  among  other 
things  he  would  recommend  the  enactment 
of  the  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967"  to  provide  this  assistance.  Accord- 
ingly, there  Is  enclosed  for  your  considera- 
tion and  appropriate  reference  a  legislative 
proposal  "To  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  Crime  Mes- 
sage, the  National  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port' "gives  us  an  extraordinary  Insight  Into 
the  nature  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice"  in 
the  United  States.  Lawlessness  In  this  coun- 
try has  become  a  serious  problem  of  national 
concern.  Parsighted  programs  are  already 
underway  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  eradicating  the  conditions  which 
breed  crime — bad  housing.  Inferior  education 
and  unemployment.  Equally  bold  and 
Imaginative  action  must  be  taken  by  our 
government  to  assist  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

This  legislative  proposal  contains  broad 
and  comprehensive  authority  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  channeling  of  substantial  re- 
sources to  State  and  local  government  for 
the  improvement  of  all  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  throughout  the  Nation. 
As  the  President  stated  In  describing  this 
proposal,  "It  will  enable  us  to  assist  those 
States  and  cities  that  try  to  make  their 
streets  and  their  homes  safer,  and  their 
police  forces  better,  and  their  corrections 
systems  more  effective  and  their  courts  more 
efficient." 

Title  I  of  the  proposal  encourages  state 
and  local  governments  to  prejwre  and  adopt 
comprehensive  plans  for  meeting  their  par- 
ticular crime  problems.  Each  plan  will  in- 
clude a  detailed  outline  of  priorities  for  the 
improvement  and  coordination  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  encompassed  by  the  plan  and  a 
description  of  the  proposed  means  of  accom- 
plishing needed  changes.  Planners  are  re- 
quired to  incorporate  innovations  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide for  research  and  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operations.  The  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  approve 
grants  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  preparation,  development  or 
revision  of  such  plans. 

Title  n  of  the  proposal  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  which  have  formulated  a 
plan  such  as  has  been  described.  These 
grant*  may  be  used  for  the  entire  range  of 
new  approaches  and  Improvements  In  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  including 
Improvements  in  police  equipment;  the  re- 
cruitment, education  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel; the  application  of  modem  manage- 
ment techniques  to  police  and  criminal 
Ju5tlce  operations;  and  the  development  and 
use  of  new  approaches  In  the  enforcement, 
prosecutorial.  Judicial  and  correctional  stages 
of  the  criminal  process. 

Grants  under  title  II  are  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  Federal  share  may  be  up  to  60%. 
It  Is  keyed  to  a  requirement  that  the  appli- 


cant exceed  a  5  per  cent  annual  Increase  In 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  ex- 
penditures In  order  to  qualify  for  a  Federal 
grant.  This  requirement  is  designed  not 
only  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
but  also  to  stimulate  Increased  State  and 
local  spending  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
construction,  the  Federal  share  Is  limited  to 
50  per  cent  and  may  only  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose  where  the  new  facility  will  serve 
a  significant.  Innovative  function.  Up  to 
one  third  of  a  grant  may  be  applied  to 
salaries. 

Title  ni  of  the  proposal  will  carry  on  the 
functions  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  by  authorizing  grants  of  up  to 
100  per  cent  for  research,  demonstration  or 
special  projects  which  the  Attorney  General 
determines  wlU  have  regional  or  national 
importance  or  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
buUon  to  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice.  This  title  also 
provides  for  the  making  of  grants  to  estab- 
lish national  or  regional  Institutes  for 
pertinent  educational  and  research  activities. 
In  summary,  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
substantial  and  far-reaching  anti-crime  pro- 
gram which  works  with  and  through  State 
and  local  government  agencies  to  bring  tech- 
nology and  Improved  capabUlty  Into  the 
battle  against  crime.  It  provides  Incentives 
for  State  and  local  authorities  to  work  out 
effective  plans  for  combatting  crime  In  their 
areas  and  authorizes  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance m  Implementing  these  plans.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  a  safer,  more  crime-free.  Nation. 

The   Bureau  of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  enactment  of  thU  legislation  is  In  ac- 
cord vrtth  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Ramset   Clark, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request): 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating  crime 
by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  created  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  United  States  Corrections  Service 
through  which  the  Attorney  General  may 
discharge  the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon, 
him  by  section  4012  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  The  United  States  Corrections  Service 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Director,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided  in 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule.  This  position  shall  be  In  addition 
to  those  provided  In  section  303(d)  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 

417) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3653  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "probation  officer"  whenever  they  ap- 
pear including  In  the  catchllne.  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "connmunlty 
correctional  officer". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  231  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  3651  thereof.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  "3653.  Report  of  pro- 
bation officer  and  arrest  of  probationer."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3653.  Report  of 
community  correctional  officer  and  arrest  of 
probationer." 

Sec  3.  Section  3655  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"13655.  Duties  of  Probation  Officers. 

"The  probation  officer  shall  provide  the 
court  with  such  Information  as  may  be  rele- 
vant to  the  court's  decision  on  the  Imposi- 
tion of  sentence. 

"He  shall  keep  records  of  his  work  and 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  as  the  Director  may  at  any  time  re- 
quire; and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  court  may  direct. 

"Each  probation  officer  shall  perform  such 
duties  with  respect  to  persons  on  parole  or 


on  probation  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 

"35"  4  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
4001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "institutions"  the  words  "and  services  . 
(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ''clas- 
sUv  the  inmates"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "programs  and  classify  the  Inmates  and 

PT^''''5'.''S)"  Chapter  301  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  section  4012.  as  foUows: 
•■5  4012  Responsibilities  of  Attorney  General. 
"The  Attorney  General,  through  commu- 
nity correctional  officers  and  other  officers 
and  employees  as  he  may  designate,  shall-- 
"(1)  have  charge  of  the  management  and 
regulation  of  all  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions; 

"(2)  shall  provide  suitable  quarters  and 
provide  for  the  safekeeping,  care,  and  sub- 
sistence of  all  persons  c^^^ee^^^^^^^.^ft" 
vlcted  of  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
or  held  as  witnesses  or  otherwise; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  protection.  Instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  all  persons  charged 
with   or    convicted    of   offenses   against   the 

United  States;  ^  ^  . 

"(4)  use  all  suitable  methods,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  conditions  Imposed  by  the  sen- 
tencing court  or  the  Board  of  Parole  to 
supervise  and  aid  probationers  and  parolees 
and  to  bring  about  Improvements  In  their 
conduct  and  condition;  ».„„„„„ 

"(5)  estabUsh  a  program  of  continuous 
research  and  experimentation  which  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  or- 
derly administration,  be  Incorporated  Into 
and  guide  the  dally  operation  of  the  correc- 
tions system;  .  .  ._ 
"(6)  furnish  each  probationer  under  his 
supervision  a  written  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  probation  and  Instruct  him  re- 
garding the  same; 

"(7)  keep  Informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct and  condition  of  each  probationer  un- 
der his  supervision  and  report  thereon  to 
the  court  placing  such  person  on  probation; 

^""(2)  perform  such  other  duties  as  he 
deems  desirable  with  respect  to  probatlonere. 
prisoners,  parolees,  or  other  persons  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States."  „„,*„^ 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  mlUtary 
or  naval  penal  correctional  Institutions  or 
the  persons  confined  therein. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  301  of  title 
18  United  States  Code.  Inunedlately  preced- 
ing section  4001  thereof.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing: 

"4012  Responsibilities  of  Attorney  General." 
SEC  6.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4208 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  of  the  words  "Attorney  General  . 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "Director,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Attorney  General  may  pre- 
scribe." and  inseriilng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Attorney  General"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "make"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  re- 
quire". 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  4042  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  303  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  4041  thereof,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item: 
"4042    Duties  of  Bureau  of  Prisons." 

Sec  8.  Section  5002  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5002.  Advisory  Corrections   Council. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Advisory 
Corrections  Council  composed  of  four  Unit- 
ed States  Judges   designated  by   the   Chief 


Justice  of  the  United  States,  and,  ex  officio, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  the 
Chairman    of    the    Youth   Division   of    the 
Board  of  Parole,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Corrections  Service,  and  a  physician 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.     The  Judges  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  shaU  continue  In  of- 
fice for  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
years,    respectively,   from    the   date   of   the 
amendment    of    this    section,    the    term    of 
each  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.    Their  suc- 
cessors shall  each  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed,  except  that  any  Judge  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the    unexpired    term    of    such    predecessor. 
The  chairman  shall  be  designated  annually 
by  the  Chief  Justice. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  annually  and 
at  special  sessions  which  may  be  held  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
"(c)  The  Council  shall  consider  problems 
of  treatment  and  correction  of  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  United  States 
and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  appropriate 
officials  to  improve  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  and  assure  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  policies  respecting  the 
disposition,  treatment,  and  correction  of  all 
persons  convicted  of  crime.  It  shaU  also 
consider  measures  to  promote  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency  and  suggest  ap- 
propriate studies  m  this  connection  to  be 
undertaken    by    agencies    both   public    and 

^"^"^(d)^  The  Council  shall  give  attention  to 
orders  addressed  to  probation  officers  or  com- 
munity correctional  officers  by  the  United 
States  Judges,  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  the 
United  States  Corrections  Service.  It  shall 
seek  to  resolve  Inconsistencies  and  clarify 
ambiguities  and  may  make  recommendations 
to  that  end  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  and  the  Board  of  Parole. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  keep  under  con- 
tinuous review  the  standards  and  practices 
of  the  presentence  Investigations  and  reports 
and  may  make  recommendations  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
to  increase  their  utility  at  every  stage  of  the 
correctional  process. 

"(f)  The  Council  shall  review  and  evaluate 
research  by  the  United  States  Corrections 
Service  and  may  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  such  research  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. . 
"(g)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government  any  In- 
formation or  records  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions,  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  CouncU  and. 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish 
such  information  and  records  to  the  Council, 
upon  request  made  by  the  chairman  or  by 
any  member  when  acting  as  chairman. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  such  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Council  may  direct. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  also  procure  services 
to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the 
departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946.  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  55a),  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

"(1)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  without  compensation  but  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  law  shall  be  paid  from  avaUable  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Sec.  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5003  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  when  the  Director  shall  certify 
that  proper  and  adequate  treatment  facilities 
and  personnel  are  available.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  5006  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  and  redesignating  the 
remaining  subsections  as  (c)  through  (f), 
respectively. 

Sec  11.  Sections  5007.  5011,  £013,  5014.  5016. 
and  5025,  and  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 5017  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Director" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "At- 
torney General". 

Sec  12.  Section  5008  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec  13.  Section  5012  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "Director"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "he". 

Sec  14.  Section  5016  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"The  Attorney  General  shall  cause  periodic 
examinations  and  reexaminations  to  be 
made  of  all  committed  youth  offenders  and 
shall  report  to  the  Division  as  to  each  sudi 
offender  and  as  to  any  other  youth  offender 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  Division  may  direct. 

Sec.    15.  Section   5019  of   title   18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§  5019.  Supervision  of  released  youth  of- 
fenders. 
"Committed  youth  offenders  permitted  to 
remain  at  liberty  under  supervision  or  con- 
ditionally released  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General  and  such  vol- 
untary supervisory  agents  as  he  may  ap- 
point. The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations composed  of  members  who  will 
serve  without  compensation  as  voluntary 
supervisory  agents  and  sponsors.  The  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  voluntary  supervisory 
agents  and  spyonsors  shall  be  limited  and 
defined  by  regulations  adopted  by  the  At- 
torney General." 

Sec  16.  Section  5020  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "a  United  States  probation  officer,  an 
lappolnted  supervisory  agent,  a  United  States 
marshal,  or  any  officer  of  a  Federal  penal 
or  correctional  Institution"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Corrections  Service,  any  other 
supervisory  agent  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  or  a  United  States  marshal". 

Sec    17.  The   analysis   of   chapter  '402   of 
title    18,   United   States   Code,    Immediately 
preceding  section  5005  thereof.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Item : 
"5015.  Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement  of 

youth  offenders." 
and  Inserting  In  liSU  thereof : 
"5015.  Powers    of    Attorney    General    as    to 
placement  of  youth  offenders.". 
Sec  18.  The   fourth  paragraph  of  section 
5034    of    title    18,    United   States    Code,    Is 
amended : 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Attorney  General";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Director" 
wherever  rlt  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Attorney  General". 

Sec.    19.  Section   5036   of   title   18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "At- 
torney General". 

Sec  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
viry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  UntU  such  time  and  to  such  an 
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extent  as  the  Attorney  General  shJill  certify 
to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  that  probation 
officers  are  no  longer  needed  in  a  particular 
district  to  supervise  parolees  and  firobatlon- 
ers.  probation  opcers  shaU  continue  to  per- 
form all  supervision  functions  biing  per- 
formed by  them  under  exUtLng  la*r.  and  to 
execute  apprehension  warrants  Issued  under 
section  5020  of  tlUe  18.  United  St4tes  Code. 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  be  effectlvie  on  July 
1.  1967. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  blU 
916  is  as  follows: 

OmCT  OF  THE  Attornet  Gkne»ai., 
Washington.  D.C..  FebTuarylS,  1967. 
The  Vice  President,  | 

U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Vicb  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  approprt  -'tej  reference 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  "To  assist,  la  combat- 
ting crime  by  creating  the  Unlttsd  States 
Corrections  Service,  and  for  other  purposes". 

A  primary  goal  of  law  enforcement  Is  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  thilr  return 
to  useful  citizenship.  Toi  often  4^e  fail  to 
attain  this  goal.  One  study  of  tne  Federal 
corrections  process  reflects  that  35  percent  of 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  |a  Federal 
offense  later  commit  a  serious  crtlne.  while 
another  study  finds  that  this  rate] of  repeat 
Is  as  high  as  48  percent. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  In  our  corrections 
process  results  from  Its  fragmentatfton— pro- 
bation and  parole  supervision  b«lng  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  the  court  sytetem  and 
prisons  and  other  instltuUonal  services  being 
the  responslblUty  of  the  Executive  branch. 

As  you  know,  the  89th  Congresfc  enacted 
legislation  which  provides  three  Important 
techniques  for  use  in  Eichlevlng  prisoner  re- 
hablUtatlon  (P?L.  89-176).  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  place 
prisoners  In  residential  community  treatment 
centers,  to  permit  them  to  take  emergency 
or  rehabilitative  leave,  and  to  permit  them  to 
work  at  paid  employment  or  participate  In 
cdtamunlty  training  programs.  A$  a  result, 
new  techniques  Involving  prerelease  and  work 
release  programs  are  being  perfected  In  the 
hope  we  will  more  often  retxim  qseful,  re- 
hablUtated  citizens  to  their  commiinltles. 

The  Instant  proposal  would  coiistltute  a 
further  step  In  the  Improvement  ot  our  cor- 
rections process.  It  would  establlsH  a  United 
States  Corrections  Service  which  w^uld  com- 
bine under  a  single  direction  th^  supervi- 
sion of  convicted  persons,  Irresj^ctlve  of 
whether  they  are  confined  In  an  li|stltutlon, 
totally  In  the  free  community  on  probation  or 
parole,  or  somewhere  between  complete  con- 
finement and  complete  freedom — foi  example. 
In  a  halfway  house.  This  consollpatlon  of 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  >nd  reha- 
bilitation of  Federal  offenders  cerlalnly  has 
the  potential  of  being  more  effective 

The  proposal  would  also  maiae  several 
changes  In  the  membership  and  resjHDnsl- 
blllty  of  the  Advisory  Correction^  Council. 
The  Council  would  be  composecj  of  four 
United  States  judges,  and,  ex  olHclo,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  lihe  Chair- 
man of  the  Youth  Division  of  itie  Board 
of  Parole,  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Corrections  Service,  and  a  physlclfan  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare.  This  Council  would,  continue 
to  consider  problems  of  treatment!  and  cor- 
rection and  would  also  consider  pmblems  of 
coordination  and  Integration  of  policy  among 
the  branches  of  the  Government  having 
statutory  responsibilities  in  this  area.  It 
would  make  recommendations  ta  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  the  Judlcl41  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  relating  to  these 
responsibilities  and  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  Juptlce.  In 
addition,  the  Council  would  be  authorized 
to  employ  an  Executive  Director  ^nd  other 


necessary  personnel  to  carry  out  Its  expjanded 
functions. 

Last  Congress,  the  Department  of  Jvistlce 
submitted  a  proposal  similar  to  this  one,  but 
broader.  It  would  have  transferred  the 
United  States  Probation  Service  from  the 
courts  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  lodging 
with  this  Department  all  of  the  functions  of 
the  Service,  including  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  presentence  reports.  Unlike 
the  earlier  proposal,  however,  the  current 
measure  continues  the  Probation  Service  as 
a  part  of  the  court  system  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  presentence  reports  for 
the  use  of  district  Judges. 

The  continued  Increase  In  crime  warrants 
the  prompt,  close  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  this  proposal.  I  urge  Its  early  introduc- 
tion and  consideration. 

The  Bureau   of   the   Budget   has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ramset  Clark, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1967,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  crime  in  America. 
In  his  message  the  President  made  it 
plain  that  this  Nation  has  to  do  some- 
thing immediately  to  halt  the  spread  of 
crime  in  our  country. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  introduced 
one  of  the  President's  recommended 
measures  to  fight  crime — the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967.  This 
measure  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to 
improve  law  enforcement  techniques  and 
the  training  of  law  enforcement  officials. 

Because  the  problem  of  increasing 
crime  is  one  of  the  gravest  issues  facing 
our  Nation,  and  this  problem  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  effectiveness  of  law 
enforcement,  I  am  joining  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan in  introducing  this  measure. 
One  of  the  most  important  steps  that 
have  been  taken  thus  far  in  upgrading 
law  enforcement  activities  was  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967  wlU  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  extending  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  and  It  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  our  Nation's  war  on 
crime. 

Included  in  the  bill  would  be  Federal 
grants  to  States,  cities,  and  regional  and 
metropolitan  bodies  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping plans  to  improve  their  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  systems.  Also, 
additional  Federal  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  approved  programs  already  in 
action.  Additionally,  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  types  of  physical  facili- 
ties such  as  police  academy  centers  and 
crime  laboratories  will  be  available.  A 
new  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  would  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

By  the^nd  of  1969  appropriations  un- 
der this  biU  should  amount  to  $350  mil- 
lion. After  that  expenditures  will  de- 
pend upon  the  response  from  the  State 
and  local  governments.  I  am  confident 
that  the  local  enforcement  officials 
around  our  Nation  are  eager  to  work  with 
the  grants  and  assistance  which  will  be 
provided  by  this  act  to  increase  their 
effectiveness  in  combating  the  alarming 
Increase  in  the  crime  rate. 

The  amount  of  funds  we  seek  is  indeed 
modest  to  meet  the  grave  problem  we 


face.  In  fact.  I  will  say  it  is  the  biggest 
bargain  in  the  administration's  budget. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  principal 
enforcement  responsibility  rests  with  the 
State  and  local  governments.  It  also 
recognizes,  however,  that  there  are  meth- 
ods, facilities,  and  funds  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  which  will 
enable  the  States  and  local  governments 
to  better  exercise  their  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  For  instance,  un- 
der this  act  there  could  be  coordinated 
programs  designating  better  training 
methods  for  criminal  justice  programs, 
and  new  and  innovative  techniques  to 
fight  crime  can  be  developed.  We  must 
provide  oiu"  law  enforcement  officials 
with  the  most  modem  training,  detec- 
tion devices  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

This  Nation  is  in  trouble  and  our  ris- 
ing crime  rate  proves  It.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  do  not  know  all  of  the  answers  and 
we  must  begin  immediately  to  find  them 
out.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  a  most 
Important  part  of  the  administration's 
program  and  I  urgently  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  its  earliest  consideration  to  this 
bill. 


fehrmry  8,  1967 
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PROHIBITION  OF  OBSTRUCTION  OP 
CRIME  INVESTIGATIONS  TO  PER- 
MIT COMPELLING  OF  TESTIMONY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  President's  message  on  crime,  he 
made  reference  to  two  other  proposals 
for  needed  legislation.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Attorney  General  today. 
These  measures  would  deal  with  chapter 
73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit the  obstruction  of  crime  Investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  permit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  with  respect  to 
certain  crimes,  and  granting  immunity 
in  connection  therewith. 

I  have  previously  introduced  bills  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  S.  676  and  S. 
677  respectively,  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  written 
to  me  on  this  date  by  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney General,  I  read  as  follows: 

S.  676  and  S.  677  will  effectuate  these-rec- 
ommendatlons  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
{jartment  heartily  endorses  their  enactment. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Program  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OrPTCE  or  THE  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  8, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClxllan, 
U,S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  You  recently 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  for  yoiirself  and 
Senator  Hrviska,  two  bills  which  If  enacted 
would  greatly  assist  In  prosecuting  and  con- 
victing the  leaders  of  organized  crime  in  this 
nation:  S.  676.  "To  amend  Chapter  73,  Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States"  and  S.  677,  "To  permit  the 
compelling  of  testimony  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain crimes,  and  the  granting  of  Immunity 
In  connection  therewith." 

The  first,  S.  676,  would  make  it  an  offense 
willfully  to  endeavor  by  means  of  bribery. 


misrepresentation,  intimidation,  force,  or 
threats  of  force  to  obstruct,  delay  or  prevent 
the  communication  of  Information  to  a  crim- 
inal Investigator  concerning  a  violation  of  a 
federal  criminal  statute.  It  would  also  pro- 
scribe Injuring  a  person  or  his  property  be- 
cause he  or  another  had  given  Information 
to  a  criminal  Investigator.  A  violation  of 
either  proscription  would  be  punishable  by 
a.  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  ImprUon- 
ment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
A  "criminal  Investigator"  Is  defined  as  an 
individual  duly  authorized  by  a  department, 
agency  or  armed  force  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  conduct  or  engage  In  Investigations  or 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  federal  crim- 
inal statutes. 

Experience  has  evidenced  that  potential 
witnesses  or  their  families  are  often  intimi- 
dated, threatened  or  even  gravely  injured 
during  the  investigative  preliminaries  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Existing  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  obstruction  of  jxistlce  prohibits 
Influencing  or  Impeding  witnesses  or  Jurors 
In  judicial  proceedings,  witnesses  in  pro- 
ceedings pending  before  departments  or 
agencies,  and  witnesses  In  inquiries  or  in- 
vestigations before  either  House  of  Congress 
or  by  a  committee  of  either  Hoxise.  But 
there  is  no  protection  under  present  law  for 
potential  witnesses  prior  to  the  Institution 
of  court  proceedings. 

The  second,  S.  677,  would  amend  certain 
federal  criminal  laws  so  as  to  provide  a  statu- 
tory method  for  compelling  witnesses  to  test- 
ify or  produce  documentary  evidence  of  crim- 
inal violations,  notwithstanding  their  objec- 
tions that  such  testimony  or  evidence  might 
be  self-lncrlmlnatlng,  by  granting  them  im- 
munity from  prosecution  as  to  matters  they 
are  compelled  to  reveal.  Section  1  would  add 
an  immunity  provision  to  section  1952  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  prohibits 
Interstate  and  foreign  travel  In  aid  of  rack- 
eteering enterprises.  Sections  2,  3,  and  4 
would  similarly  amend  section  1503  of  the 
title,  pertaining  to  the  obstruction  of  Justice 
by  Intimidation  of  witnesses  or  jurors,  chap- 
ter 9  pertaining  to  bankruptcy  frauds,  and 
chapter  11  pertaining  to  bribery,  graft  and 
conflict  of  Interest  offenses,  respectively. 

The  principal  targets  in  virtually  every  at- 
tack on  organized  crime  are  the  top  leaders 
of  the  crime  syndicates.  However,  owing  to 
the  layer-upon-layer  hlerarchlal  organization 
of  the  syndicates,  the  leading  racketeers  of 
the  underworld  are  often  able  to  direct  vast 
criminal  empires  without  openly  engaging  m 
anything  Illegal  themselves,  and  without  ever 
running  directly  afoul  of  the  law.  In  recent 
years,  our  experience  In  prosecuting  orga- 
nized crime  has  indicated  that  virtually  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  incriminating 
evidence  against  the  underworld  leaders  is 
through  the  testimony  of  minor  participants 
who  have  valuable  knowledge  of  the  syndi- 
cate's operations.  The  enactment  of  the 
proposed  Immunity  legislation  would  enable 
government  prosecutors  to  compel  the  testi- 
mony of  vmderllngs  who  prove  to  be  reluctant 
witnesses  without  depriving  them  of  the  pri- 
vilege against  self-incrimination  conferred 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  on 
"Crime  In  America",  delivered  on  February 
6,  1967.  recommended  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
coerce  or  threaten  a  person  willing  to  give 
Information  to  federal  investigators,  thxis 
extending  protection  to  potential  witnesses 
at  the  beginning  of  an  organized  crime  in- 
vestigation before  a  grand  jury  has  convened, 
and  to  extend  federal  immunity  provisions 
to  crimes  associated  with  racketeering  In  or- 
der to  assist  the  gathering  of  competent 
evidence  for  criminal  prosecutions.  S.  676 
and  S.  677  would  effectuate  these  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  and  the  Department 
heartily  endorses  their  enactment. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 


enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Ramset  Clark, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  bill  to  promote  the  safety 
of  railroad  employees  and  travelers  upon 
railroads  by  limiting  the  hours  of  service 
of  railroad  employees. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation,  through 
Congress,  has  expressed  an  Interest  in 
developing  faster  rail  service,  I  feel  it  is 
most  Important  that  Congress  take  a 
good  look  at  present  laws  affecting  the 
safe  operation  of  railroads. 

Quite  obviously,  as  the  speed  of  trains 
increases,  so  dpes  the  opportunity  for 
accidents.  While  development  of  new 
and  better  equipment  will  help  reduce 
the  potential  for  accidents.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  safety  of  our  railroads  will 
depend  on  the  skill  and  alertness  of  the 
men  who  operate  the  system. 

It  is  agreed  by  many  persons  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field,  that  there  has  been 
a  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  train 
accidents.  While  these  same  experts  dif- 
fer on  the  causes  for  the  increase,  I  think 
it  would  be  most  foolish  to  reject  out  of 
hand  the  possibility  that  at  least  some 
of  the  accidents  might  have  been  caused 
because  the  reactions  and  alertness  of 
railroad  employees  had  been  dulled  after 
too  many  hours  on  the  job  without  a 

The  present  law  limits  the  service  of 
railroad  employees  to  no  longer  than  16 
consecutive  hours  and  establishes  regu- 
lations which  require  rest  periods  be- 
tween duty  hours. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  limits  the 
number  of  consecutive  hours  a  railroad 
employee  may  be  on  duty  to  12  hours. 
It  also  provides  regulations  which  re- 
quire certain  off-duty  hours  between 
periods  of  service. 

The  aim  of  the  legislation  is  to  im- 
prove the  safety  record  of  railroads.  I  do 
not  think  any  person  could  argue  with 
that  aim. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  lie  at  the  desk  for  10 
days  so  that  other  Senators  may  cospon- 
sor  it,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  923)  to  improve  the  safety 
of  railroad  transportation  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


of  press  releases  by  certain  Government 
agencies  at  the  time  complaints  are  filed 
against  Individuals  and  businesses. 

Substantial  evidence  has  been  received 
by  the  subcommittee  that  Injury  done 
to  those  concerned  Is  Irreparable  even 
though  they  are  eventually  cleared.  The 
bill  would  amend  section  9  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Act 
to  give  an  equal  opportunity  to  persons 
affected  by  agency  news  releases  to  pub- 
licize their  statements  In  the  same  docu- 
ment. 


ISSUANCE  OP  PRESS  RELEASES  BY 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  has 
been  conducting  a  study  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 


On  behalf  of  Senator  Long  and  myself 
I  Introduce  this  measure  which  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  win  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  924)  to  amend  section  9  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  the 
Act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  Stat.  238),  to 
clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  fair  smd  impartial  agency  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  924 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  238), 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagn^h 
(c): 

"(c)  PtJBUcrrr. — If  a  revlewmg  court 
finds  that  pubUclty  which  was  Issued  by  the 
agency  or  any  officer,  employee,  or  member 
thereof,  did  discredit  or  disparage  a  person 
under  investigation  or  a  party  to  an  agency 
proceeding,  that  cotirt  may  hold  this  to  be 
prejudicial  error  and  may  set  aside  any 
action  taken  by  the  agency  against  such 
person  or  party  or  enter  such  other  order 
as  it  deems  appropriate.  It  shall  not  be 
deemed  prejudicial  error,  however,  if  such 
person  or  party  has  been  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  publicize  his  comments  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  document  in 
which  the  agency  publicity  was  issued. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  In  recent 
months  over  the  so-called  "free  press- 
fair  trial"  issue.  There  are  those  who 
tell  us  that  first  amendment  guarantees 
of  free  press  are  on  a  collision  course 
with  sixth  amendment  guarantees  of 
fair  trial.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  on  Fair  Trial 
and  Free  Press,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Paul  C.  Reardon  of  Boston, 
Mass..  is  currently  studying  this  problem 
with  a  view  toward  making  certain  rec- 
ommendations to  their  upcoming  con- 
vention this  summer.  Recently,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion issued  their  fine  study  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Last  year,  the  President  signed  Into 
law  the  Freedom  of  Information  bill, 
which  will  become  effective  on  July  4  of 
this  year.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Frank  Wozencraft  is  attempting  to 
work  out  implementation  of  the  law,  and 
to  Issue  an  Attorney  CSteneral's  manual 
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on  the  implementation  of  the  |i'reedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Thus  our  concern  for  the  kvailabillty 
of  Government  information  islnot  merely 
a  passing  one.  We  shall  con^nue  to  ex- 
ercise our  legislative  f unctioni  in  making 
Government  information  available  to  the 
public. 

But  the  information  which  Govern- 
ment agencies  release  must  Inot  be  is- 
sued merely  to  satisfy  the  \^hims  and 
fancies  of  the  Government  Bgency;  it 
must  be  released  to  enable  oiur  citizens 
to  make  proper  decisions  anq  to  under- 
stand what  their  Government  is  doing. 
Accordingly,  the  information  which  Gov- 
ernment agencies  release  must  be  fair,  it 
must  be  accurate,  and  it  mustlnot  be  de- 
signed merely  to  discredit  or'  disparage 
any  person. 

My  Senate  Subcommittee  oft  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedui-e  has,  on 
too  many  occasions,  received  complaints 
w^here  agencies  of  our  Govemtnent  have 
issued  damning  press  release^  while  an 
individual  was  under  investigation  by 
that  agency.  In  our  opinion,  the  agency 
press  release  was  issued  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  case  in  •  the  news- 
paper. As  a  result,  innocent  Individuals 
and  businesses  are  often  dan^aged;  and 
the  guilty  are  prematurely  injured. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  illustrations 
of  this  practice  can  be  found  in  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. We  have  found,  fo^  example, 
that  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issues  a  complaint,  it  simijltaneously 
issues  a  press  release  informlne  the  gen- 
eral public  about  the  complaint.  Surely 
the  American  public  has  a  njeed  and  a 
right  to  know  about  this  matter,  but  the 
press  release  too  often  leaves  tjie  impres- 
sion that  the  subject  of  the  complaint 
has  already  been  found  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSBNl  in 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  9  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  by 
adding  a  provision  that:  i 

If  a  reviewing  court  finds  that  publicity 
which  was  Issued  by  the  agency  pr  any  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  member  thereof,  did  dis- 
credit or  disparage  a  person  under  Investiga- 
tion or  a  party  to  an  agency  proceeding,  that 
court  may  hold  this  to  be  prejudicial  error 
and  may  set  aside  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  against  such  person  or  pa^y  or  enter 
such  other  order  as  It  deems  apprbprlate.  It 
shall  not  be  deemed  prejudicial  ^rror,  how- 
ever. If  such  person  or  party  has  ibeen  given 
an  equal  opportunity  to  publlcl^  his  com- 
ments at  the  same  time  and  In  th^  same  doc- 
ument In  which   the  agency  pupliclty  was 


publ 


Issued. 

Basically,  this  bill  is  the  saiiie  as  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  S.  1336  which  oassed  the 
Senate  last  year.  All  that  is  acyled  in  the 
bill  which  we  today  introduce  Is  qualify- 
ing language  explaining  what  grejudlcial 
error  means.  The  Subcommitsee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  in- 
tends to  hold  early  hearings  ot  this  bill. 
There  may  be  some  changes  and  correc- 
tions; we  do  not  believe  the  bill  is  nec- 
essarily perfect.  When  dealing  with  this 
area  of  freedom  of  information,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  problem^  Involved. 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
bill  does  not  restrict  and  should  not  be 
used  to  restrict  information  in  any  way. 
When  an  agency  issues  a  complaint,  that 
complaint  is  a  public  record.  Our  bill  is 
aimed  at  preventing  the  disparaging 
press  release  which  an  agency  often  is- 
sues pursuant  to  the  complaint  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  degrading  the  subject  of 
the  complaint.  Let  no  Federal  agency 
think  this  bill  would  in  any  way  give 
them  the  right  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
information  law.  Let  no  agency  think 
that  it  can  withhold  information  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know.  What  our 
bill  demands  of  each  agency  is  honesty 
and  fairness  in  dealing  with  extremely 
vital  and  sensitive  matters  of  public  in- 
terest. It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  bill  are  enacted,  we  would 
not  only  insure  freedom  of  Information 
but  equality  and  fairness  of  information. 


RETURN  OF  UNSOLICITED  OBSCENE 
MAIL  MATTER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  unsolicited  obscene  mail  matter,  and 
request  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

My  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Con- 
gressman Glenn  CimNiNCHAM,  has  for 
many  years  led  the  fight  to  protect  our 
society  from  obscene  and  pornographic 
material  which  has  been  circulating 
through  the  mails  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  persistent  efforts. 

While  a  number  of  laws  directed  to 
this  problem  have  been  enacted,  and 
many  more  proposed,  the  evidence,  indi- 
cates that  we  are  losing  the  battle.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  can  attest  to  this 
since  it  is  documented  by  the  increasing 
number  of  complaints  from  outraged 
constituents.  With  this  In  mind.  Con- 
gressman Cttnningh.am  introduced  in  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  a  bill  which 
would  have  enabled  the  recipient  to  put 
a  stop  to  unsolicited  mailings  of  porno- 
graphic material.  Both  bills  passed  the 
House  by  a  substantial  vote.  Unfortu- 
nately time  did  not  allow  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  Congressman  Cunning- 
ham has  again  introduced  in  the  House, 
H.R.  426  which  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  previous  two  measures.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  Is  a  companion 
measure  to  the  House  bill  and  I  intro- 
duce it  in  order  to  expedite  Senate 
passage. 

Basically,  the  bill  provides  an  indi- 
vidual approach.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  personal  judgments  of  what  is  or 
what  is  not  obscene,  and  the  problem  of 
applying  one  standard  for  all  persons. 
We  have  all  heard  the  charge  of  censor- 
ship and  the  arguments  that  stem  from 
it.  This  bill  will  avoid  this  since  it 
meets  the  problem  of  obscenity  in  a 
direct  and  responsible  manner.  It  would 
allow  the  recipient  of  obscene  mail  to 
return  it  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
request  that  he  notify  the  sender  to  stop 
sending  such  mail  to  him  or  his  children. 
The  Postmaster  General  then  notifies  the 
sender  to  stop  sending  such  mall.  If 
after  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  no- 
tice, the  Postmaster  General  believes 


that  the  sender  is  sending  such  mail 
to  the  recipient  in  violation  of  such 
notice,  a  complaint  is  mailed  to  the 
sender  and  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
for  hearing.  If  the  Postmaster  General 
then  finds  that  the  sender  is  violating 
the  notice,  he  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  apply  for  a  court  order  to 
enforce  compliance.  If  the  sender  con- 
tinues to  send  such  mail,  he  may  then 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 

According  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  to  investigate  ju- 
venile delinquency  by  Mr.  Alvin  J.  T. 
Zunbrim,  executive  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Crime  Investigating  Commission, 
"a  child  may  ultimately  be  the  recipient 
of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  such  mall  by 
showing  an  interest  in  one  advertise- 
ment." This  advertisement  may  be  com- 
pletely innocent  and  not  related  to  ob- 
scenity at  all. 

In  a  report  by  the  same  commission  en- 
titled "Youth,  Obscene  Materials  and 
the  United  States  Mails,"  released  De- 
cember 19,  1966,  the  following  sugges- 
tion was  made  relating  to  the  citizens 
responsibility  in  this  area: 

Parents  can  exercise  reasonable  and  dis- 
creet supervision  over  the  mall  received  by 
their  children.  Children  should  be  told  that 
should  they  receive  Indecent  materials  un- 
solicited, such  materials  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  parents  without  any  shame  or 
fear  of  punishment.  Such  materials  should 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  local  Postmaster. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
give  parents  an  effective  manner  in 
which  to  prevent  this  trash  from  enter- 
ing their  homes. 

On  many  pieces  of  legislation  the 
Congress  must  look  to  the  balancing  of 
competing  rights.  Here  the  question  is 
balancing  the  right  of  privacy  of  the 
addressee  with  the  right  of  the  distrib- 
utor of  freedom  of  speech  or  the  right 
to  distribute  the  mall  matter  to  the  par- 
ticular addressee.  This  bUl  does  achieve 
an  effective  and  equitable  balance. 

It  is  time  that  parents  and  other  in- 
dividuals have  the  protection  from  the 
unwanted  filth  sent  through  the  mails. 
It  is  expected  that  hearings  on  the 
measure  will  be  held  soon  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  favorable  action, 
first  in  the  committee  and  then  by  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  926)  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  obscene  mail  matter,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  026 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of  obscene 

mall  matter 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 61   of  title  39,  United  States   Code,   Is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  chap- 
ter the  following  new  section : 
"5  4009.  Return  of  obscene  mail  matter 

"(a)   Any  person  may  return  to  the  Post- 
master General  mall  matter  which,  in  the 
opinion   of    such    person,    is   obscene,    lewd, 
lascivious,  indecent,  filthy,  or  vile  and  which 
18  addressed  to  and  received  by  him  or  any 
child  of  his.     On  making  such  retiun  such 
person  may  request  the  Postmaster  General 
to  notify  the  sender  not  to  send  additional 
such  mail  to  him  or  any  child  of  his,  except 
mall  which  he  has  solicited.     The  request 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  it,  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  that  In  his  opinion 
the  maU  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  inde- 
cent, filthy,  or  vile;  also  the  name  and  date 
of  birth  of  each  child  to  whom  the  request 
pertains:  and  the  person's  residence  or  busi- 
ness address  or  both  to  which  further  such 
mall  should  not  be  sent.     The  Postmaster 
General  shall  promptly  notify  the  sender  of 
such  request  and  the  information  contained 
therein  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  and 
direct  that,  effective  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  noUce,  the  sender, 
or  anvone  acting  on  behalf  of  the  sender 
with  knowledge  of  such  notice,  shall  not  send 
maU  in  violation  of  its   terms.     The  Post- 
master  General's   notice   shall    apply   to   a 
sender  under  any  name  or  designation. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General  be- 
lieves that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  sender  has  violated  or  is  vio- 
lating the  notice  given  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  he  shall  serve  upon  the  sender 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  a  complaint 
stating  the  reasons  for  his  belief  and  re- 
quest that  any  response  thereto  be  filed  In 
writing  with  the  Postmaster  General  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  such  service. 
If  the  Postmaster  General,  after  appropriate 
hearing  if  requested  by  the  sender,  and  with- 
out a  hearing  If  such  a  hearing  Is  not  re- 
quested, thereafter  determines  that  the 
notice  given  under  subsection  (a)  has  been 
or  is  being  violated,  he  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  make  applica- 
tion, and  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  make  application,  to  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  order  directing  com- 
pliance with  such  notice. 

■•(c)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mall  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  notice  provided  for  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  Issue  an  order  command- 
ing compliance  with  such  notice.  Failure 
to  observe  such  order  may  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 
"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  Mail  addressed  to  a  specific  address 
without  designation  of  a  specific  addressee 
shall  be  considered  as  addressed  to  the  head 
of  the  household  at  that  address. 

"(2)  The  term  'child'  means  an  unmar- 
ried child  who  has  not  attained  his  nine- 
teenth birthday  Including  (A)  a  stepchild, 
(B)  an  adopted  child,  and  (0)  a  child  who 
is  the  ward  of,  or  in  the  custody  of,  the  per- 
son concerned,  or  who  Is  living  with  such 
person  In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship. 

"(e)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  a  notice  or 
of  a  court  order  provided  for  by  this  section 
shall  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
such  mall  was  sent  after  such  effective  date. 
"(f)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  2  of 
chapter  5,  and  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing 

"4009.  Return  of  obscene  mall  matter." 
immediately  below 

"4008.  Communist  political  propaganda." 
CXm 185— Part  3 


DISCRIMINATORY  TAXATION  OF 
COMMON  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  myself  and  for  Senators 
Cotton,  Bartlett,  Brewster,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Moss,  Griffin,  Morton. 
Prouty,  and  Scott,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  make  unlawful,  as  un- 
reasonable and  imjust  discrimination 
against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  inter- 
state commerce,  discriminatory  taxation 
of  common  carrier  transportation  prop- 
erty. 

This  bill  has  both  a  substantive  and  a 
procedural  aspect.   First,  it  would  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  declare 
unlawful,  as  an  unreasonable  and  unjust 
discrimination   against   and   an   undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  the 
assessment,  or  collection  of  any  tax  on 
that    portion    of    the    assessment    of 
transportation  property   of   a  common 
carrier  which  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  its 
true   market   value   than   the    assessed 
value  of  all  other  property  in  the  taxing 
district  subject  to  the  same  tax  levy;  or 
the  collection  of  any  ad  valorem  property 
tax  on  such  transportation  property  at  a 
tax  rate  higher  than  tax  rates  applicable 
to   any   other   property   in   the   taxing 
district.     Second,   it   would   provide    a 
remedy  in  the  Federal  courts  for  such 
carriers  against  the  collection  of  any  tax 
based  on  such  unlawful  assessment. 

This  bill  varies  from  S.  2988.  which 
was  Introduced  on  February  28,  1966,  In 
three  respects.  Subparagraph  (IXa)  of 
the  bill  Is  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a 
parenthetical  clause:  "but  only  to  the 
extent  of  any  portion  based  on  excessive 
values  as  hereinafter  described."  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  make  clear 
that  only  the  collection  of  any  tax  on  the 
discriminatory  portion  of  an  assessment 
is  unlawful.  Subparagraph  (1)  (a)  is 
also  clarified  by  adding  the  word  "trans- 
portation" before  the  word  "property," 
and  certain  other  related  word  changes, 
to  emphasize  that  the  bill  only  applies  to 
discriminatory  taxation  of  transporta- 
tion property  of  common  carriers. 

The  third  change  adds  a  new  subpara- 
graph (1)  (c)  to  the  bill  to  extend  cover- 
age to  discriminatory  tax  rates  as  well  as 
discriminatory  tax  assessment  practices. 
This  bill  would  in  no  way  alter  the  free- 
dom of  a  State  to  tax  its  taxpayers  so 
long  as  common  carriers  are  accorded 
equal  tax  treatment  with  other  taxpay- 
ers.   Further,  the  burden  of  proving  In- 
equality of  tax  treatment  would  be  placed 
on  the  carrier  seeking  relief.    In  the 
majority  of  States  which  grant  equality 
of  treatment  to  all  taxpayers,  passage  of 
this  bill  would  have  no  effect  on  State 
property  tax  assessments.    Even  in  those 
few  States  which  could  be  affected,  only 
after  a  carrier  had  proved  in  court  that 
it    Is    unlawfully    being    discriminated 
against  in  transportation  property  tax 
assessments  would  a  change  be  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  know  the  reluctance  of  many  Mem- 
bers to  support  Federal  action  in  this 
field  because  of  the  belief  that  the  States 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
correct  their  outdated  procedures  which 
result  in  discriminatory  taxation  of  com- 
mon carriers.    Year  after  year  goes  by, 
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however,  and  discriminatory  tax^spn 
railroad  property  alone  amount  to  over 
$75  million  per  year.  It  would  appear 
that  unless  Federal  action  is  taken  these 
discriminatory  tax  practices  will  burden 
our  transportation  system  for  years  to 
come. 

Ultimately,  the  shipper  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  biU  for  discriminatory 
taxation.  Not  only  are  such  taxes  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  consumer,  but  also  the  citizens  of 
States  which  do  not  discriminate  are 
forced  to  share  the  cost  of  these  burden- 
some tolls. 

Since  this  problem  was  forcefully 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  by  the  special  study  group 
on  transportation  policy  in  its  1961  re- 
port, it  is  estimated  that  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  discriminatory  taxes 
have  been  assessed  against  the  railroad 
industry  alone.  The  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  I  am 
today  introducing,  will  remove  this  dis- 
criminatory tax  barrier  affecting  our  na- 
tional transportation  system  without  al- 
tering the  freedom  of  our  State  to 
equally  assess  and  collect  taxes  on  trans- 
poration  property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  so  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  In 
cosponsoring  tills  bill,  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  bill  (S.  927)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  make  unlawful,  as  unreasonable 
and  imjust  discrimination  against  and 
an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, certain  property  tax  assessments 
of  common  carrier  property,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magntjson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   927 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  25  there- 
of a  new  section  25a  as  follows : 

"Skc.  25a.  (1)  The  following  action  by 
any  State,  or  subdivision  or  agency  thereof, 
whether  such  action  be  taken  pursuant  to 
a  constitutional  provision,  statute,  or  ad- 
ministrative order  or  practice,  or  otherwise. 
Is  hereby  declared  to  constitute  an  unreason- 
able and  unjust  discrimination  against  and 
an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  commerce 
and  Is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  to  be 
imlawful:  (a)  the  assessment  (but  only  to 
the  extent  of  any  portion  based  on  excessive 
values  as  hereinafter  described),  for  pur- 
poses of  a  property  tax  levied  by  any  taxing 
district,  of  transportation  property  owned 
or  used  by  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
this  Act  engaged  in  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  in  IntM'state  commerce  at 
a  value  which  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the 
true  market  value  of  such  transportation 
property  than  the  assessed  value  of  all  other 
property  In  the  taxing  district  subject  to  a 
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property  tax  levy  bean  to  the  true  market 
value  of  all  such  other  property^  (b)  the  col- 
lection of  any  tax  on  the  portion  of  said 
assessment  so  declared  to  be  unlawful;  or 
(c)  the  coUectlon  of  any  ad  vailorem  prop- 
erty tax  on  such  transportation  property  at 
a  tax  rate  higher  than  tax  rat«s  applicable 
to  any  other  property  In  the  tajlng  district. 
"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1341.  UUe  28.  United  ptates  Code, 
or  of  the  constitution  or  laws  Of  any  State. 
the  district  coiurts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  upon  complaUit  and  after 
hearing,  to  issue  such  wr^  of  Itijunctlon  or 
other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  necessary  to  Restrain  any 
State,  or  subdivision  or  agencj  thereof,  or 
any  person  from  doing  anything  or  perform- 
ing any  act  declared  by  paragraph  (1)  bweof 
to  be  unlawfiU:  Provided,  hanoever.  That 
such  Jurisdiction  shall  not  be! exclusive  of 
that  which  any  Federal  or  Stale  court  may 
otherwise  have." 


RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  ACt  OF  1967 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  with  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  I  today  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  proposed  Right  of  Privacy 
Act  of  1967,  recommend^  by  the 
President.  ^  , 

During  the  past  three  decades,  several 
administrations  have  sought  legislation 
to  reduce  the  protection  of  privacy  af- 
forded by  current  law.  But,  today.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stnds  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  strengthen 'and  expand 
the  statutory  protection  of  the  right  of 

In  1934,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act,  Section  605 
of  the  act  prohibited  the  Intetception  and 
divulgence  of  telephone  calfe.  In  1937, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  section  605 
applied  to  law-enforcement  officers  as 
well  as  private  citizens.  After  several 
unsuccessful  probes  to  find  a  weakness 
in  the  statute,  the  Justice  D^)artment  in 
1941  came  up  with  a  unique  ind  strained 
interpretation  of  section  605. '  It  was  held 
by  the  Attorney  General  that  a  violation 
of  secUon  605  required  both  Interception 
and  divulgence  outside  the  Government. 
Thus,  Government  agents  could  wiretap 
so  long  as  the  Government  did  not  di- 
vulge wiretap  information  in  the  courts. 

This  ruling  as  a  practical  matter  cut 
the  heart  out  of  section  605*  It  opened 
the  door  to  Federal  law-tnforcement 
wiretapping.  With  Federal  officers  tap- 
ping, the  Department  has  not  felt  It  could 
prosecute  State  and  local  officers  even 
when  they  have  publicly  violated  section 
605  by  divulging  wiretap  evidence  in 
court.  This  same  attitude  has  affected 
the  prosecution  of  private  wiretappers  so 
that  only  a  handful  has  been  brought  to 
court  during  the  three  d«cades  since 
1934. 

This  wiretap  policy  has  also  had  Its 
effect  on  bugging  and  othfcr  forms  of 
electronic  snooping  where  ;  there  Is  no 
Federal  statutory  law. 

The  results  of  this  legal  situation  and 
departmental  policies  have  been  docu- 
mented by  the  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee  -^/er  the 
past  2  years.  To  put  it  mildly,  electronic 
anarchy  has  existed  and  the  victim  has 
been  the  American  people.  It  was  my 
intention  to  draft  and  introduce  a  bill 
of  my  own  to  prohibit  wiretapping  and 


electronic  eavesdropping.  But  when  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage called  for  legislation  to  cure  this 
dreadful  situation,  I  was  pleased  to  await 
his  bill  before  introducing  a  measure. 
The  President  and  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  deserve  the  deepest 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for 
their  quick  action  in  submitting  this 
much  needed  legislation  to  Congress. 
They  also  are  to  be  conunended  for  the 
actions  already  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  review  and  take  corrective 
steps  in  Federal  prosecutions  where  elec- 
tronic snooping  was  used. 

The  goal  we  hope  to  achieve,  the  pro- 
tection of  privacy,  is  simple  to  express, 
but,  for  several  reasons,  legislation  in 
this  area  must  be  quite  technical  and 
complex.  While  I  introduce  the  Admin- 
istration bill,  I  do  not  Intend  to  indicate 
that  I  am  committed  to  each  of  its  pro- 
visions just  as  they  are  written.  Com- 
prehensive hearings  wUl  be  held,  and 
the  views  of  many  experts  will  be  heard. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  there  can  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  the  soimdest  bill  possible  to  re- 
gain and  maintain  that  right  referred 
to  by  Justice  Brandeis  as  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  men,  the  right  of 
privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record;  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  for  cosponsors  until  the  close 
of  business  on  February  24. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  bill  (Q.  928)  to  protect  the  right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  Interception 
and  eavesdropping,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, wsis  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Right  of  Privacy  Act  of 
1967." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(a)  Wire  communications  are  normally 
conducted  through  the  use  of  facilities  which 
form  part  of  an  interstate  network.  The 
same  facilities  are  used  for  both  interstate 
and  intrsistate  communications.  In  order 
effectively  to  protect  the  integrity  of  inter- 
state wire  communications  and  the  privacy  of 
parties  to  such  communications  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
ception of  any  wire  communication  using 
such  facilities. 

(b)  Electronic,  mechanical,  and  other 
eavesdropping  devices  are  being  used  to  over- 
hear private  conversations. 

The  manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of 
these  devices  are  facilitated  by  Interstate 
commerce.  To  secure  the  privacy  of  conver- 
sations. It  is  necessary  for  the  Congrees  to 
exercise  its  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  such  manufacture,  distribution  and 
use. 


Fehrmry  8,  1967 
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Stc.  3.  TiUe  18,  United  States  Code  li 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  following 
section  2424  a  new  chapter,  to  be  composed 
of  sections  2510  through  2515  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER      120. WIRE     INTEaCEPTION     AKB 

EAVESDROPPING 

"Sec. 

"2510.  Wire  Interception. 
"2511.  Eavesdropping. 

"2512.  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Wire 
Interception      and     Eavesdropping 
Devices. 
"2513.  Confiscation  of  Wire  Interception  and 

Eavesdropping  Devices. 
"2514.  National  Security. 
"2515.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  2510.  Wire  Interception. 
"(a)    Any    person    who,    whether    acting 
under  color  of  law  or  otherwise, 

"(1)  willfully  intercepu  or  attempts  to 
intercept  any  wire  communication  without 
the  consent  of  at  least  one  sender  or  receiver 
of  such  communication;   or 

"(2)  willfully  discloses  or  attempts  to  dis- 
close, or  uses  or  attempts  to  use,  any  infor- 
mation, knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  such  information  was  obtained  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  ( 1 )  for  an  operator  of  a  switchboard, 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  any  com- 
munications common  carrier  whose  facilities 
are  used  in  the  transmission  of  wire  commu- 
nications, to  intercept,  disclose  or  use  that 
communication  in  the  normal  course  of  his 
employment  while  engaged  in  any  activity 
which  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  rendi- 
tion of  service;  or  (2)  for  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  in  the  normal  course  of 
hlB  employment  and  In  discharge  of  the 
monitoring  responsibilities  exercised  by  the 
Commission  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act,  to  intercept  a  wire 
communication  while  it  is  being  transmitted 
by  radio,  or  to  disclose  or  use  the  Informa- 
tion thereby  obtained. 
"S«c.  2511.  Eavesdropping. 
"(a)  Any  person  who,  whether  acting  un- 
der color  of  law  or  otherwise,  willfully  uses 
or  attempts  to  use  any  electronic,  mechan- 
ical or  other  device  for  the  purpose  of  eaves- 
dropping without  the  consent  of  at  least  one 
party  to  the  conversation  when 

"(1)  Such  device  is  affixed  to  any  wire, 
cable,  or  other  connection  used  in  wire  com- 
munication; or 

"(2)  Such  device  transmits  communica- 
tions by  radio;  or 

"(3)  Such  person  knows,  or  has  reason  to 
know,  that  such  device  or  any  component 
thereof  has  been  sent  through  the  mail  or 
transported  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or 

"(4)  Such  use  or  attempted  use  (A)  takes 
place  on  the  premises  of  any  business  or  other 
commercial  establishment  the  operations  of 
which  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 
or  (B)  obtains  or  is  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions of  any  business  or  other  commercial 
establishment  the  operations  of  which  af- 
fect interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(5)  Such  person  acts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(b)  Any  person  who,  whether  acting 
under  color  of  law  or  otherwise,  willfully  dis- 
closes or  attempts  to  disclose,  or  uses  or  at- 
tempts to  use,  any  information,  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  that  such  information 
was  obtained  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  ox 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 


"SBC.  2612.  Manufacture  and  Distribution 
OF    Wire    Intisception     and 
Eavesdropping  Devices. 
"Any  person  who 

"(a)  Except  as  a  common  carrier  in  the 
usual  course  of  Its  biislness,  sends  through 
the  mail  or  sends  or  carries  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  electronic,  mechanical 
or  other  device,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know  that  the  design  of  such  device  renders 
It  primarily  useful  for  the  purpose  of  wire 
interception  or  eavesdropping;   or 

"(b)  Manufactures  or  assembles  any  elec- 
tronic, mechanical,  or  other  device,  the  de- 
sign of  which  renders  it  primarily  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  wire  interception  or  eaves- 
dropping, knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  such  device  or  any  component  thereof 
has  been  or  will  be  sent  through  the  mail 
or  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; or 

"(c)  Places  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
handbill  or  other  publication  any  advertise- 
ment of 

"(1)  Any  electronic,  mechanical  or  other 
device,  the  design  of  which  renders  it  pri- 
marily useful  for  the  purpose  of  wire  inter- 
ception or  eavesdropping;  or 

"(2)  Any  other  electronic,  mechanical  or 
other  device,  where  such  advertisement  pro- 
motes the  use  of  such  device  for  the  purpose 
of  wire  interception  or  eavesdropping, 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  such 
advertisement  will  be  sent  through  the  mail 
or  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"Sec  2513.  Confiscation   of   Wire   Inter- 
ception   and    Eavesdropping 
Devices. 
"Any  electronic,  mechanical  or  other  de- 
vice used,  sent,  carried,  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled in  violation  of  section  2510,  2611  or 
2612   shall   be   seized    and    forfeited   to   the 
United  States.    All  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial  for- 
feiture   and  condemnation  of  vessels,  vehi- 
cles, merchandise,  and  baggage  for  violation 
of  the  customs  law;  the  disposition  of  such 
vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage 
ot  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof;   the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures: 
and  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the  award 
of  compensation  to  informers  in  respect  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  incvirred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  hereof;  except  that  such 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of 
customs  or  any  other  person  with  respect  to 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles, 
merchandise,  and  baggage  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  seiz- 
ures and  forf eitvires  of  electronic,  mechanical 
or  other  devices  under  this  section  by  such 
officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Attorney  General. 
"Sec. 2514.  National  Security. 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  or  in 
section  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1103:  47  U.S.C.  605)  shaU  limit 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  actual  or  poten- 
tial attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  fwelgn 
power  or  any  other  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  or  to  protect  na- 
tional security  Information  against  foreign 
Intelligence  activities.     No  Information  ob- 
tained directly  or  indirectly,  In  the  exercise 
of  such  power,  by  wire  Interception  or  eaves- 
dropping otherwise  prohibited  by  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  received  In  evidence  In  any  ju- 
dicial or  administrative  proceeding.    Neither 
sball  such  Information  be  otherwise  used  or 
divulged  except  as  necessary  to  Implement 
Buch  power. 
"Sec.  2515.  Definitions. 


"In  this  chapter — 

"(a)  The  term  'wire  communication* 
means  any  conununlcation  made  In  whole 
or  part  by  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or  other  con- 
nection furnished  or  operated  by  any  person 
engaged  as  a  common  carrier  in  providing 
or  operating  such  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  interstate  or  foreign  commu- 
nications. 

"(b)  The  term  'intercept"  means  the  act 
of  acquiring  all  or  any  part  of  any  wire 
communication  from  the  facility  transmit- 
ting the  communication  through  use  of  any 
electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device. 

■(c)  The  term  'eavesdropping'  means 
surreptitiously  listening  to,  monitoring, 
transmitting,  amplifying,  or  recording  a 
private  conversation. 

"(d)  The  term  'electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  device'  does  not  Include — 

"(1)  an  extension  telephone  Instrument 
furnished  to  the  subscriber  or  user  by  a  com- 
munications coDMnon  carrier  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business;  or 

"(2)  a  hearing  aid  or  similar  device  used 
by  a  person  with  impaired  hearing,  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  impairment  and 
permitting  the  hearing  of  souncis  ordinarily 
audible  to  the  human  ear." 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part 
I.— Crimes"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after — 

"117.  White  slave  traffic i421" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 
"120.  Wire   interception   and   eaves- 
dropping      2510". 

Sec    5.  Section    605    of   the    Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934   (48  Stat.  1103:   47  U.S.C. 
605)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"No   person   receiving   or   assisting   in   re- 
ceiving, or  transmitting,  or  assisting  in  trans- 
mitting, any  interstate  or  foreign  communi- 
cation   by    wire   or   radio   shall   divulge   or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,   effect,   or  meaning  thereof,  except 
through  authorized  channels  of  transmission 
or  reception,  to  any  person  other  than  the 
addressee,   his   agent,   or   attorney,  or   to   a 
person  employed  or  authorized  to  forward 
such  communication  to  Its  destination,  or  to 
proper  accounting  or  distributing  officers  of 
the    various    communicating    centers    over 
which  the  communication  may  be  passed,  or 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  under  whom  he  Is 
serving,  or  In  response  to  a  subpoena  issued 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  on 
demand  of  other  lawful  authority;  and  no 
person  not  being  authorized  by  the  sender 
shall  intercept  any  radio  communication  and 
divulge  or  publish   the  existence,  contents, 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning  ot  such 
intercepted  communication  to  any  person; 
and  no  person   not  being   entitled   thereto 
shall  receive  or  assist  in  receiving  any  inter- 
state or  foreign  communication  by  wire  or 
radio  and  use  the  same  or  any  information 
therein  contained  for  his  own  benefit  or  for 
the  benefit  of  another  not  entitled  thereto; 
and  no  person  having  received  any  inter- 
cepted radio  communication  or  having  be- 
come   acquainted    with    the    contents,   sub- 
stance,  purport,   effect,  or  meaning  of  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof,  knowing  that  such 
information  was  so  obtained,  shall  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  \ise  the  same  or  any  in- 
formation  therein    contained    for   his    own 
benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  another  not  en- 
titled thereto:  Provided,  however.  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  receiving,  divulg- 
ing, publishing,  or  utilizing  the  contents  of 
any  radio  communication  broadcast  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public,  or  transmitted  by 
amateurs  or  others,  or  relating  to  ships  in 
distress." 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 


other   circiunstances   shall   not   be   affected 
thereby. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1967. 
The  VICE  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  President, 
both  in  hU  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
m  his  recent  Crime  Message,  stressed  the 
fact  that  we  must  protect  the  right  of  privacy 
by  outlawing  all  wiretapping — public  and 
private — except  when  the  security  of  the 
Nation  Itself  Is  at  stake.  He  further  declared 
that  we  should  exercise  the  full  reach  of  our 
constitutional  powers  to  outlaw  electronic 
eavesdropping  on  private  conversations.  He 
stated  in  the  Crime  Message  that  he  would 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  "Right  of 
Privacy  Act  of  1967"  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  there  is  enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  a 
legislative  proposal  "to  protect  the  right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
tains brief  legislative  findings  and  lays  the 
constitutional  predicate  for  the  subsequent 
provisions. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  Section  3.  It  estab- 
lishes a  new  chapter,  composed  of  Sections 
2510-2515  in  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Section  2510(b)  is  a  blanket  pro- 
vision prohibiting  wire  Interception  without 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
munication. The  disclosure  or  use  of  any 
information  so  obtained  is  also  barred.  The 
sole  exception  in  Section  2510  from  this  far- 
reaching  prohibition  is  the  minor  exclusion 
In  Section  2510(b)  for  routine  activities  by 
employees  of  a  communication  common 
carrier  or  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. The  maximum  criminal  penalty  for 
violation  of  Section  2510  is  a  $10,000  fine  ot 
five  years  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Section  2511  deals  with  eavesdropping.  It 
contains  a  series  of  provisions  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
the  use  of  electronic,  mechanical  or  other 
devices  to  eavesdrop  on  a  private  conversa- 
tion without  the  consent  of  a  party  to  the 
conversation.  li,  also  bars  the  disclosure  or 
use  of  any  Information  so  obtained.  As  Is 
the  case  with  Section  2610,  the  maximum 
criminal  penalty  for  violation  of  Section  2611 
is  a  $10,000  fine  or  five  years  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

In  order  to  cut  off  the  source  of  supply  of 
the  devices  used  by  vriretappers  and  eaves- 
droppers. Section  2512  contains  sweeping 
prohibitions  banning  the  manufacture,  ship- 
ment, or  advertisement  of  devices  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  wire  interception  or  eaves- 
dropping. Violations  of  this  Section  carry 
a  maximum  criminal  penalty  of  a  $25,000 
fine  or  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Section  2513  is  a  conflscatloa- provision.  It 
authorizes  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any 
device  used,  shipped  or  manufactured  in 
violation  of  Sections  2510,  2511  or  2512. 

Section  2514  excludes  the  application  of 
this  legislation  to  the  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  circvmistances  where  the  security  of 
the  Nation  is  at  stake.  Even  in  this  narrow 
area,  however,  the  proposal  prohibits  the  use 
of  any  information  obtained  by  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  as  evidence  in  judicial  or 
administrative  proceedings.  Other  use  or 
disclosure  of  such  Information  Is  prohibited 
except  as  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

Finally,  Section  5  of  the  proposal  intro- 
duces minor  amendments  to  Section  605  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1103;  47  U.S.C.  605),  in  order  to  render  that 
Act  consistent  with  the  prohibition  pn  wire 
interception  and  disclosure  contalSed  in 
Section  2610  of  the  proposal. 
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In  summary,  the  proposed  legfBlatli 
provide   broad   protection   for 
privacy  of  our  citizens  In  their 
tions  with  one  another. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget 
that  enactment  of  this  leglsla 
cord  with  the  Program  of  the  President 
Sincerely, 

Ramset 
Acting  Attornejf  General 
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Clark, 


plight  of  the  domestic  Industry  as  well  as 
the  mounting  threat  to  Its  future  existence. 
Thanking  you  for  your  continuing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  oxir  Industry,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Braided   Rug   Manutacturebs 

Association, 
A.  Taraborelli. 

Comparison  0/  imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion of  braided  rugs 

[In  million  square  feet] 


IMPORTATION  OF  BRAIDfD  RDGS 

Mr.  PELXi.  Mr.  President,  1  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  I  introduce,  for  appropiiate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  designed  to  correct  a  serious 
Inequity  in  our  tariff  laws,  an  presently 
interpreted,  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  braided  rugs.  I 

This  is  a  problem  of  speciil  concern 
to  me  because  our  domestic  braided  rug 
industry  is  highly  concentrated  in  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Isjand.  The 
Braided  Rug  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  which  ha|s  its  head- 
quarters in  Rhode  Island,  lists  jelght  of  its 
16  member  companies  from  jour  State. 
The  rest  are  located  in  California,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Approxiiiiately  500 
Rhode  Islanders  depend  on  ^his  indus- 
try for  their  livelihood.  1 

This  small  but  concentrated  industry 
argues  persuasively  that  its  rtiarket  op- 
portunities have  been  sharplr  curtailed 
in  recent  years  by  massive  influxes  of  im- 
ports allowed  into  this  country  because 
of  adverse  interpretations  ot  our  cus- 
toms laws. 

Industry  figures  show  that  braided  rug 
Imports  have  increased  to  111 6  million 
square  feet  as  opposed  to  08  million 
square  feet  in  1960.  Domesljic  produc- 
tion has  remained  amost  leVel  at  less 
than  43  million  square  feet  fjor  the  last 
6  years. 

I  ask  unsinimous  consent  t^at  I  may 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  A.  Taraborelli  0^  Johnston, 
R  J.,  president  of  the  Braided  flug  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanjring 
charts,  which  explain  the  cuirent  state 
of  the  industry. 

There  being  no  objectionj  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tfce  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

Braised  Rue  MANtrFAcruRER  3   As- 
sociation OF  THE  United  S  taxes, 

Johnston,  R.I..  Januai  y  16, 1967. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC.  ' 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  regarding  any  plans  yau  may  have 
relative  to  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  similar 
to  that  you  Introduced  last  sesjlon  on  tub- 
ular braided  rug  tariffs.  j 

For  your  Information,  import^  of  braided 
rugs  Increased  thirty  percent  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  compared  to  th^  similar  pe- 
riod in  the  previous  year.  | 

At  the  present  time,  while  imports  are 
continuing  in  steadily  Increasing  volume, 
each  of  the  sixteen  member  mtnufactiirers 
of  this  Association  Is  running  |  on  severely 
curtailed  production  schedules. 

Imports  presently  command  pver  75  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market. 

Enclosed  Is  a  comparison  of  Imports  and 
domestic  production  for  the  years  1960 
through  1965  which  clearly  llliistrates    the 


Imports 

Domestic 

i960 

58.0 
53.8 
82.5 
84.1 
114.7 
116.6 

139.2 

1961 

141.6 

1962 

139.1 

1963 

38 .3 

1964    

42.7 

1965 

42.6 

1  Industry  figures. 

Source:  Imports,  U.S.  Imports  of  .Merchandise  for 
Consumption  FT-110;  domestic,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Imports  0/  braided  rugs  by  type 


Year 

Quantity  (million 
square  feet) 

Value  (in  millions) 

Flat 

Tubular 

Fliit 

Tubular 

1960 

2.06 
2.70 
5.20 
.98 
4.60 
2.90 

56.5 
51.0 
79.0 
82.8 
100.8 
112.6 

$0.36 
.57 
1.00 
.26 
.91 
.80 

$6.2 

1961 

6.9 

1962 

12.2 

1963 

13.1 

1964. 

19.3 

1965 

18.2 

Source;  U.S.  Impwrts  of  Merchandise  for  Consump- 
tion, FT-110. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  indus- 
try maintains  that  95  percent  of  all  of 
these  imports  are  being  incorrectly  clas- 
sified for  tariff  purposes  and  thus  are 
permitted  to  enter  at  a  much  lower  rate 
of  duty  than  is  really  intended. 

The  root  of  the  problem  was  a  1944 
Customs  Court  decision  in  a  dispute  over 
the  classification  of  novelty  braid  used 
for  trimming  shoes  and  ladies'  handbags. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  a 
tubular  braided  sheath  around  a  filler 
core  was  truly  a  braid.  The  court  ruled 
in  effect  that  it  was  not,  thus  placing 
such  tubular  braided  constructions  in  a 
lower  tariff  classification. 

Although  this  ruling  related  in  partic- 
ular to  braid  used  in  trimming  shoes  and 
handbags,  it  has  been  seized  upon  by 
foreign  manufacturers  of  braided  rugs 
made  of  tubular  type  braids  and  It  is 
through  this  tariff  loophole  that  these 
rugs  are  being  imported  as  tubular  mats 
at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty — about  16 
percent,  as  opposed  to  the  prescribed 
42.5-percent  rate  which  wouldaPlrfy<4|^ 
they  were  brought  in  under  tfie  proper 
classification. 

Once  the  tubular  mats  enter  the  Amer- 
ican market  they  cease  to  have  any  dis- 
tinguishing differences  from  braided 
rugs.  They  are,  in  fact,  sold  as  braided 
rugs  and  thus  are  directly  competitive 
with  the  products  made  In  my  State,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  enter  this  coun- 
try at  a  duty  rate  which  is  less  than  half 
the  rate  intended  for  these  products. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  simply  provide  that  any  and 
all  braided  material — whether  or  not  it 
surrounds  a  core  or  filler — is  in  fact  a 
true  braid  as  far  as  customs  law  is  con- 
cerned smd  therefore  uniformly  dutiable 
at  the  rate  of  42.5  percent. 


This  reform  would  provide  fair  and 
long  overdue  relief  to  our  industry. 
Without  it,  our  plants  must  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  unclear  law  and 
precedent  which  is  being  interpreted  to 
our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
this  bill  has  come  before  the  Senate.  My 
colleague  and  I  introduced  it  in  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  first  as  a 
separate  bill  and  later  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Schedule  correction  act. 
Our  amendment  was  withdrawn  when 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  that 
bill  assured  us  he  would  give  considera- 
tion to  our  proposal  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Last  session,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
had  begun  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
hearing  on  our  bill  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  committee  would  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  major  revenue  bills 
relating  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We 
readily  deferred,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  were  given  assurances  that 
the  committee  would  make  an  effort  to 
take  the  matter  under  consideration  in 
the  90th  Congress  if  the  measure  were 
again  introduced.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  our  efforts  this  time  will  bear  fruit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  cosponsorship 
until  Febi-uary  17. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  bill  fS.  929)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  tariff  classification  of 
braided  rugs  composed  of  tubular  braids 
with  a  core,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pastore)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


JOINT      COMMITTEE      ON      URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  2 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and 
that  the  resolution  remain  at  the  desk 
for  10  days. 

My  resolution  provides  for  this  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  14  members, 
seven  from  the  Senate  and  seven  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  empowered  to  study  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  and  the 
Federal-aid  programs  designed  to  assist 
in  their  solution.  While  the  committee 
would  have  no  legislative  authority,  it 
would  be  directed  to  file  an  annual  report 
containing  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  urban  problems,  in- 
cluding the  administration  and  effective- 
ness of  existing  Federal  aid  programs, 
and  suggesting  any  new  legislation 
needed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas  are  rightfully  receiving 
considerable  public  attention  these  days. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Congress  does 


not  have  any  committee  which  is  appro- 
priately situated  to  take  an  overall  and 
continuing  look  at  these  problems. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, which  I  propose,  would  have  the 
same  advisory  and  educational  function 
as  presently  formed  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
of  interest  that  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  is 
recommended  in  the  1966  statement  of 
national  municipal  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  an  association  of 
approximately  14,000  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  at 
the  desk  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32)  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  32 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Joint 
committee")  to  be  comj>osed  of  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  party  representation  on 
the  Joint  committee  shall  as  nearly  as  may 
be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  membership 
of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  urban  affairs  and  of  Federal-aid 
programs  designed  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  urban  problems;  and 

(2)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of 
the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  with  respect  to  urban 
problems,  (A)  to  file  an  annual  report  with 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  urban  problems.  Including 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
existing  Federal-aid  programs,  and  the  need, 
if  any,  for  new  legislation  designed  to  assist 
In  the  solution  of  such  problems;  and  (B) 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  such  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
urban  affairs  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
powers  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  Joint 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  Joint  committee 
may  make  such  rules  respecting  Its  organiza- 


tion and  procedures  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  Joint  conunlttee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oattis  to  witnesses.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee,  and  its  em- 
ployees and  consultants,  while  traveling  on 
official  business  for  the  Joint  committee,  may 
receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  author- 
ized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress  or 
Its  employees,  or  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  provided  an  Itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad- 
visable. The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  Information,  facilities 
and  personal  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  PRODUCT 

SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

All  too  often  in  our  history,  national 
safety  legislation  has  been  enacted  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  some  large-scale 
disaster,  a  crusading  campaign  by  an 
aroused  segment  of  the  public  directed 
toward  a  specific  hazard,  a  book  which 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  to  a 
serious  problem,  or  the  persevering  efforts 
of  a  public  servant  following  his  or  her 
duty  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  responded 
appropriately  to  these  special  situations 
and,  when  the  need  justified  action.  Con- 
gress has  not  hesitated  to  take  whatever 
action  the  public  interest  required.  But 
is  this  the  best  way  to  handle  the  general 
problem?  Is  this  the  best  way  to  attack 
conditions  which  cost  thousands  of  lives 
and  millions  of  injuries  every  year 
through  accidents  occurring  in  and 
around  the  home?  Must  we  wait  for 
more  blazing  headlines?  Must  we  wit- 
ness new  scenes  of  tragedy  and  suffering 
on  the  television  screens?  Must  we  be 
prodded  into  action  imder  the  headline 
of  some  public  outrage  at  some  new 
threat  to  life  and  limb? 

In  my  view,  there  has  never  been  a 
clearer  example  of  an  area  of  public  in- 
terest, where  foresight  must  replace 
hindsight,  than  we  have  before  us  in  the 
field  of  product  safety. 

On  the  one  hand,  consumers  and  users 
must  be  physically  protected  from  some 
of  the  products  of  modern  technology. 
At  the  same  time,  manufacturers  need 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  subjected 
to  a  hodge-podge  of  varying  or  conflict- 
ing safety  regulations,  at  different  levels 


of  Government,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  This  is  entirely  possible 
should  some  household  hazard  emerge  in 
the  future  as  a  matter  of  great  public 
concern. 

Some  people  honestly  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  dealt  adequately  with  the  prob- 
lem of  product  safety.  Certainly,  the 
89th  Congress  made  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  this  field.  But,  as  before,  the  leg- 
islation was  directed  toward  specific 
products  and  specific  problems. 

Consumers  Union  has  prepared  a  re- 
port for  the  Commerce  Committee 
analyzing  its  product  testing  over  the 
past  10  years.  During  that  period,  they 
found  electrical  hazards — caused  by  ex- 
cessive current  leakage — in  television 
sets,  table  radios,  portable  phonographs, 
clock  radios,  home  intercoms,  stereo 
amplifiers,  automobile  battery  chargers, 
toasters,  clothes  dryers,  waffle  irons, 
blenders,  coffee  makers,  electric  frying 
pans,  griddles,  vaporizers,  fans,  heating 
pads,  travel  irons,  heaters,  electric 
toothbrushes,  kitchen  ranges,  toys,  elec- 
tric drills,  and  other  devices. 

Their  tests  revealed  mechanical  haz- 
ards in  electric  fans,  rotary  lawnmowers, 
food  waste  disposers,  toy  cars,  and  garden 
sprayers.  Fire  hazards  were  found  in 
portable  heaters,  travel  irons,  blankets, 
and  carpets.  Hazards  were  discovered 
in  auto  seat  belts,  children's  sleds,  elec- 
tric toys,  chemistry  sets,  stuffed  toys,  and 
toy  guns. 

In  all,  376  products  were  adjudged  so 
hazardous  as  to  be  unacceptable  in  the 
home. 

The  problem  obviously  exists  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. But  how  widespread  is  the  danger? 
According  to  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  125,000  injuries  a  year 
are  caused  by  faulty  heating  devices, 
100,000  injuries  a  year  from  stoves, 
100,000  injuries  from  pyower  mowers, 
40,000  injuries  from  glass  doors.  The  list 
could  go  on. 

But  let  us  pierce  the  curtain  of  statis- 
tics and  examine  the  problem  in  human 
terms.  A  man  from  Stafford,  Va.,  tells 
of  his  child  being  burned  by  the  hot 
chassis  of  a  table  radio.  A  housewife 
from  Pittsburgh  writes  that  her  foot 
brushed  the  imderside  of  a  new  laundry 
tub.  which,  unknown  to  her,  was  razor 
sharp.  The  result  was  a  deep  cut,  and 
a  scar  which  may  remain  for  life.  A 
mother  in  Mirmesota.  setting  up  a  fold- 
ing baby  walker,  unknowingly  catches 
her  child's  hand  in  the  joint  of  the 
walker.  There  was  extensive  injury  to 
the  bone,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the 
baby's  hand.  These  are,  at  random,  just 
a  few  examples. 

As  Senators  are  aware.  Hazardous 
Substance  Act  amendments  were  passed 
in  the  last  session,  but  the  proposal  that 
is  being  introduced  at  this  time  was  not 
established  then.  We  joined  in  the  joint 
resolution  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  we  would  proceed  to  this  phase 
of  the  matter  in  this  session. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  our 
proposal? 

First,  the  proposed  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  is  not  antibusiness.  It  is 
designed  to  help  private  enteiTsrise  prop- 
erly fulfill  its  vital  function  of  providing 
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goods  and  services  to  meet  th ;  needs  of 
the  American  people.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion is  not  an  action  fathered!  by  panic. 
It  is  a  step  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  information.  We  are  not 
making  this  proposal  out  of  a  transient 
sense  of  urgency  gripping  tlie  Nation. 
We  are  making  the  proposal  ii  i  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  a  calm  ano  reasoned 
study  of  the  problem  of  product  safety 
will  result  in  an  intelligent  aase  from 
which  we  can  chart  whatever  course  of 
action  Is  required. 

Against  the  background  I  h  ive  briefly 
sketched,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  I  propose  the  creation  cf  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by !  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  persons  speedily  quali- 
fied to  serve  by  virtue  of  their] education, 
training,  or  experience,  with  si  chairman 
and  a  cochalrman  designated  by  the 
President. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to — 
Conduct  a  comprehensive  jstudy  and 
investigation  of  the  scope  and  adequacy 
of  measures  now  employed  to  protect 
consumers  against  injuries  which  may  be 
caused  by  hazardous  household  products. 
Such  study  and  investigatioo  shall  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  following: 

First.  The  identity  of  household  prod- 
ucts which  are  determined  to  present  an 
xmreasonable  hazard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  consuming  publ^. 

Second.  The  extent  to  whicli  self-regu- 
lation by  Industry  affords  I  such  pro- 
tection. 

Industry  has  practiced  much  self- reg- 
ulation. Most  Industry  is  doing  the  best 
job  it  knows  how  to  do  in  thi$  field,  with 
all  the  confusion  that  exists.! 

Third.  The  protection  a^lnst  such 
hazardous  products  afforded  bt  common 
law  in  the  States,  Including  tljie  relation- 
ship of  product  warranty  to  such  protec- 
tion; and 

Fourth.  A  review — I  stress 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Ing  to  the  protection  of 
against  hazardous  productsi  including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  elffectiveness 
of  sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  Investl 
gatory  powers,  the  uniformity  of  appli- 
cation and  the  quality  of  e^orcement. 
Finally,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
make  Interim  reports  and  a  final  report, 
not  later  than  January  1,  1959,  at  which 
time  it  shall  deliver  to  Congress  and  the 
President  its  findings  and  fconcluslons, 
including  recommendation^  for  such 
legislation  and  other  remedla^  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  ^ 

To  carry  out  these  duties  the  Com- 
mission is  given  the  usual  powers  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  obtain  relevant  informa- 
tion, to  employ  a  qualified  staff,  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  to  contract  with  both  private  and 
public  agencies  for  specific  research  proj- 
ects. The  Commission  Is  to  1)€  limited  to 
a  total  authorization  of  $2  million. 

To  make  the  Commisslorfs  workload 
manageable,  and  to  avoid  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  on  products  which 
have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to  re- 
cent congressional  scrutiny,  the  Com- 
mission's studies  will  not  infclude  motor 


review" — 

laws  relat- 

consumers 


vehicles,  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  ciga- 
rettes, or  pesticides.  Legislation  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  or  studies  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  these  items,  and  we 
have  received  much  cooperation  from  the 
manufacturers  of  these  products. 

This  proposal  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing premises:  First,  that  the  consumer 
has  a  right  to  the  reasonable  safety  of  the 
products  which  he  purchases  for  his  use: 
second,  that  manufacturers  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  uniformity  and  certitude 
in  the  laws  with  which  they  must  com- 
ply; and,  third,  that  both  of  these  rights 
are  essential  to  that  orderly  flow  of  Inter- 
state commerce  which  Congress  is 
obliged  to  preserve. 

Senator  Cotton,  Senator  Brewster, 
and  I,  of  course,  are  highly  gratified  that 
the  President,  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  endorsed  legislation  to  protect 
our  homes  from  hazardous  household 
products.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with 
the  administration's  support,  this  neces-^ 
sary  and  timely  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
will  receive  not  only  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  which  it  achieved  last  year,  but 
prompt  and  enthusiastic  enactment  by 
Congress. 

We  are  also  pleased  that  Congressman 
Moss,  of  California,  is  today  introducing 
a  companion  measure  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
report  from  the  Consumers  Union. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
and  the  report  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33) 
to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety,  introduced  by  Mr. 
M.*GNXJSON  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  33 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  bodily  harm  from  products  purchased 
on  the  open  market  for  the  use  of  himself 
and   his  family; 

Whereas  manufacturers  whose  products 
are  marketed  substantially  In  Interstate  com- 
merce are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  safety  regu- 
lations to  such  products; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  laws 
relating  to  consumer  protection  against  such 
hazardous  products  are  widely  divergent  and 
fall  to  provide  adequately  for  consumer  pro- 
tection;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  scope,  adequacy  aad 
uniformity  of  existing  legislation  and  self 
regulation  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
appropriate  remedial  action  by  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  States,  and  private  indus- 
try: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 


from  among  persons  who  are  speclaUy  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  such  Commission  by  virtue 
of  their  education,  training,  or  experience. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Four  members  of  the  Conunlssion  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  .The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  now 
employed  to  protect  consumers  against  un- 
reasonable risk  of  Injuries  which  may  be 
caused  by  hazardous  household  products. 
Such  study  and  investigation  shall  Include 
consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  identity  of  household  products, 
except  such  products  excluded  in  section  6. 
which  are  determined  to  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  consuming  public: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self  regulation  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection; 

(3)  the  protection  against  such  hazardous 
products  afforded  at  common  law  In  the 
States,  including  the  relationship  of  product 
warranty  to  such  protection;  and 

(4)  a  review  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  such  hazardous  products.  Including 
the  scope  of  coverage,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  Investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application  and 
the    quality    of   enforcement. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  CXingress  such  interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1969. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

POWERS    OP   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Oommission.  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpena  or  order; 

(5)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 

■  before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
Is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  la- 


sued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with; and  any  faUure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  available  Information  deemed  useful 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  Each  Federal 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish  all 
information  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  fi-ins.  Institutions,  and  Indi- 
viduals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  It  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  per- 
son, it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Infor- 
mation in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use,  except  that  data  and 
Information  which  would  separately  dis- 
close the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers 
shall  be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  CommKSlon 
shall  permit  business  firms  or  Individuals 
reasonable  access  to  documents  furnished 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
copying  such  doctunents  as  need  may  arise. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designate  Indi- 
viduals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 


COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
may  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  upon 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  an  executive  director;  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  but  no  Individual  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  compensation  In  excess 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 


tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amount  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  Regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  shall  apply  to  the  col- 
lection of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and 
regulations  of  said  Administrator  for  the 
administrative  control  of  funds  shall  apply 
to  appropriations  of  the  Commission,  but 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to 
prescribe  such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  rubmlsslon  of  Its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  2(b),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "household  products" 
means  products  customarily  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  sale  through  retail  sales  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities  for  use  by  a  con- 
sumer or  any  member  of  his  family.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  products  regulated 
under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.), 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1191 
et  seq.),  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.),  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
1261  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.). 
and  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.). 

AtTTHORlZATION 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Is  as  follows: 
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20 
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1961          

8 
16 

4 
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1962 

ELECTRICAL  HAZARD 


Product 


Hazard 


ELECTRONICS  PRODUCTS 


TV  sets  (2) 

AM-FM  table  radios  (2) -. 

Portable  phonographs  (7) 

Home  intercoms  (1) 

Hobby  kits  (4). 

AM  clock  radio  (1) 

AM  table  radios  (4) 

AM  portable  radios  (4)  (when 
used  on  house  current) . 

TV  set  (1) 

Radio  kits  (2) 

Table  radios,  AM-FM  (3) 

Table  radios,  AM  (5) 

TV  set  (1) 

Do 

Home  intercoms  (5) 

Portable  phonographs  (2) 

Stereo  amplifiers  (2) 

TV  set  (1) 

Do 

Electronic  science  kits  (3) 

TV  set  (1) 

Table  radio,  AM  (1) 

Table  radio,  A  M-F  M  (1) 

Aatomobile  battery  chargers  (2) . 


Excessive  leakage  current. 

....do X 

....do - 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 


Issue 


...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


February  1956. 
November  1956. 
AuKUSt  1057. 
September  1957. 
November  1957. 
June  1958. 

Do. 
July  1958. 

January  1959. 
February  1959. 
May  1961. 
August  1961. 
January  1962. 
March  1962. 

Do. 
June  1962. 
Septemt)er  1962. 
Octol)er  1962. 
November  1962. 

Do. 
April  1963. 
July  1966. 
October  1966. 
November  1966. 


Product 


APPLIANCES,  TOYS,  AND  TOOLS 


Toasters  (3) ■ 

Clothes  dryer  (1) - 

WafBe  irons  (2) 

Waffle  iron  (1) 

Blenders  (4) 

CofTeemakers  (3) 

Cofleeraaker  (1) -.- 

Frying  pans  (2) 

Frying  pan  (1) 

Toasters  (7) 

Frying  pans  (2) -.- 

Frying  pan  (1) — 

GrlddTe  (1) 

Griddles  (2) 

Saucepan  (1) 

Vaporizer  (1) — 

Do - 

Tabletopoven  (1) 

Do 

Sanders  (2) 

Fan  (l) - - 

Food  mixers  (4) 

Coffeemaker  (1) . 

Cofleemakers  (5) 

Heating  pads  (22) 


Hazard 


Excessive  leakage  current_ 

Inadequate  strain  relief 

Long  terminal  pins 

Worn  insulation 

Liquid  entered  base.. 

Excessive  leakage  current 

Liquid  entering  base 

Lone  terminal  pins 

Excessive  leakage  current 

...do 

Long  terminal  pins -■ 

Excessive  leakage  current 

Loni;  terminal  pins 

Excessive  leakage  current 

Long  terminal  pins 

long  terminal  pins 

Excessive  leakage  current 

tX)ng  terminal  pins 

Excessive  leakage  current 

do 

do 

do 

Long  terminal  pins 

E  xcessi ve  leakage  current 

Inadequate  strain  relief  and  ex- 
cessive leakage  current. 


Issue 


May  1956. 
July  1957. 
September  1957. 

Do. 
Noveml>er  1957. 
January  1958. 

Do. 
May  1958. 

Do. 
December  1953. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
January  1959. 

Do. 
AprU  1959. 

Do. 
May  1959. 
June  1959. 
November  1950. 
December  1959. 

Do. 
January  1960. 
\ 
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Product 


APPLXANCBS,  TOTS.   AND 
TOOLS^-Con. 


TV  set  (1) 

Travel  iron  (1) - 

Portable  heaters  (4) — 

Portable  heater  (1) 

Blender  (1) _ 

Outdoor  grills 

DehumidiSer  (1) 

Clothes  dryers  (2) 

Dish  drier  (1) 

Steam  cooker  (1) 

Electric  toothbrush  (1) 

Taisters  (4) 

Electric  toothbrush  (1) 

Vaporiiers  (5) 

Iniinersible  water  beater  (1). 

Faucet  water  beaters  (2) 

BroUers(6) -- 


Exci  ssive  leakage  current. 


to. 

iO- 


Ina4squate  stniin  relier 

Liqi  id  entered  base.  I  November  1960, 

No  I  rounding  provisions I  June  1961 


Exp  >sed  terminal. 

lo. 


Eici  ssive  leakage  current. 
Liquid  entered  base 

leakage  current. 
Ina<|eiiuate  strain  relief 

leakage  current. 


10., 


10. 

lo. 

10. 


Electric  fans  (3) 

Lawn  mowers,  rotary  (5)-.. 
liswn  mowers,  rotary  (3)... 

Food  waste  disposers  (2) 

Plastic  bag  toy  (1) 

Lawn  mowers  (19) 

Lawn  mowers  (6) 

Lawn  mowers  (4) 

Lawn  mowers  (2) 

Drill  attachments  (4) 

Toy  cars 

Wringer  washing  machines. 

Electric  fan  (1) 

Toothbrush  (1) 

Radial  arm  saws  (2) 


Higli 
Loofe 
No 
Bigb 


Travel  Irons  (3) 

Portable  beaters  (2). 
Carpets 

Paint  removers  (8).. 


Auto  seat  belts 

Auto  seat  belts  (34). 
Auto  seat  belts  (10). 
Oven  cleaners  (2)... 
Children's  sleds  (1). 

Electric  toys  (2) 

Oven  cleaners  (1)... 
Bubble  bath 
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February  8,  1967%    Febrmnj  8,  1967 
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Products  rated  not  acceptable — Continued 

ELECTRICAL  HAZARD — Continued  


Hazard 


Issue 


Product 


Hazard 


Issue 


March  1960. 
June  1960. 
October  1960. 
Do. 


July  1961. 
August  1961. 
September  1961. 
.Mav  1962. 

"Do. 
June  1962. 
August  1962. 
Janu!»ry  1963. 
February  1963. 
June  1963. 
July  1963. 


APPLIANCES,   TOYS,  AND 

TOOLS — con. 


Broilers  (5) 

Oarage  door  opener  (1). 

I      r  dryer  (1) 

High-oven  ranee  (1) 

Frvlnp  pans  (2) 

Electric  toy  (1) 

IIumidiQcT  (1) 

Do 

Broiler  (1) 

Kitchen  ranges  (2) 

Kitchen  ranges  (4) 

Portable  heaters  (3) 

Portable  heater  (1) 

Blenders  (1) 

DrUls(3) 

Heating  pads  {3)„ 


Long  terminal  pins 

Pinched  wire 

Excessive  leakage  current- 
Exposed  terminal 

Excessive  leakage  current., 
do. 


Inadequate  strain  relief.. 

Exposed  terminal 

Exposed  element 

Exposed  terminal 

do. 


Excessive  leakage  current. 

Exposed  terminal 

Excessive  leakage  current. 
Pinched  wire --- 

Excessive  leakage  current. 


Do. 

August  1963. 
November  1963. 
March  1964. 
June  1964. 
November  1961 
January  1965. 

Oo. 
April  1965. 
September  1965. 
October  1965. 

Do.' 

Do. 
November  1964. 
July  1966. 
October  1966. 


MECHANICAL  HAZARD 


Ina(|equately  guarded  blades. 

discharge 

Rearward  discharge 

Chu  iks  thrown  out 


Exji^sed  blade 

Resfwarfl  discharge 

discharge 

blade 

uard  under  blade., 
■  axles 


Ina<  equately  guarded  blades... 

Lip  ind  gum  irritation 

Cou  d  be  started  inadvertently. 


July  1956. 
June  1957. 

Do. 
Augu.st  19G9. 

Do. 
July  1960. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
February  1961. 
March  1961. 
May  1962. 
July  1962. 
August  1962. 
November  1962. 


Lawn  mower  (1) 

Lawn  mowers  (5). 

Lawn  mowers  (9) 

Lawn  mowers  (4) 

Lawn  mowers  (10) - 

Lawn  mowers  (5) 

Do 

Blender  (0 — 

Food  waste  disposers  (3). 
Lawn  mowers  (IJ 

Do 

Do 

Garden  sprayers  (2) 

Seat  belt  retractors  (2)... 


High  discharge 

Exposed  blade 

Rearward  discharge 

High  discharge 

Rearward  discharge 

Exposed  blade 

Poor  handle 

Inadvertent  start 

Chunks  thrown  out 

Exposed  blatle 

Unshielded  belt 

User  In  path  of  discharge. 

Top  may  blow  off... 

Frayed  seat  belts 


July  1963. 
Do. 
Do. 

June  1966. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
November  1969. 
March  1966. 
June  1966. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  1966. 
October  1966. 


FIRE  HAZARD 


No  tiermostat. 
Fall^  drape  lest. 


Flai  tmable. 


June  1960. 
October  1960. 

Do. 
Ociober  1961. 


Masonry  waterproofer. 

Baby  blankets 

Regular  blankets 

Portable  heaters  (7).... 


Flammable- 


Failed  drape  test. 


January  1964. 
May  1U64. 
October  1964. 
October  1965. 


OTHER  HAZARDS 


Pre^urized  and  alkaline . 

Sha;  p  points 

Hot  surfaces. 


Pre!  surized  and  alkaline. 
Irril  ition 


May  1956. 
February  1960. 
Octolier  1961. 
August  1963. 
November  1963. 
.November  1904. 
February  1965. 
August  1965. 


Slip  pi-eventive  (1).. 
Portable  heaters  (1). 

Shotguns  (1)..  

Chemistry  sets  (4).. 

Stuffed  toys 

Toy  gun  (1).. 

Beads 


Corrosive  chemical 

Hot  surfaces 

Unsiife  "safety" - 

Inadequate  caution  labels. 

Sharp  "eyes" 

Deafening 

Poisonous 


September  1965. 
October  1965. 

Do. 
November  1965. 
Februarv  1966. 
June  1966. 

Do. 


PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     INTRO- 
DUCED BY  SENATOR  TETURMOND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  four  Senate  joint  reso- 
lutions, one  Senate  resolujtion,  and  11 
bills  and  ask  ttiat  they  be  *ipproprlately 
referred. 

These  proposals,  along  with  others 
which  I  am  cosponsorlng  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  deserve  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  Congress. 
They  represent  an  effort  lo  strengthen 
our  federal  system  and  would  form  the 
base  from  which  this  vital  task  could  go 
forward.  Also  included  ar^  projxjsals  to 
correct  inequities  in  existin  j  laws  which, 
while  not  so  important  to  i  he  Nation  as 
a  whole,  are  very  importait  to  the  in- 
dividuals involved. 

One  of  the  major  purposi  ;s  of  the  90th 
Congress  must  be  not  only  to  encourage 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, but  to  allow  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  This  win  rec^uire  that  the 
Central  Government  devotp  its  full  at- 
tention to  the  solution  of  thiose  problems, 
and  only  those  problems,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  solution  by  legLilative  enact- 


ment of  the  Congress.  To  this  end,  I 
favor  the  enactment  of  a  tax-sharing 
program,  although  I  am  not  today  In- 
troducing such  a  measure.  I  have  given 
this  matter  considerable  thought  and 
study  over  the  past  few  years.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  States  and  local  munic- 
ipalities require  additional  sources  of 
revenue  if  they  are  to  provide  the  service 
to  their  people  which  they  should.  I 
have  concluded  after  much  study  that 
the  most  feasible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  a  tax-sharing  plan.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  it  is  also  the  most  likely 
to  be  enacted.  There  will  be  many  such 
proposals  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  I  intend  to  study  each  one 
of  them  very  carefully  and  formulate 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  possible 
plan  of  this  nature. 

Two  of  the  Senate  joint  resolutions  I 
am  introducing  today  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
several  States. 

One  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Court 
of  the  Union  to  be  composed  of  the  chief 
justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral States.    This  Court  would  be  em- 


powered to  pass  upon  any  decision  of  the  f 
Supreme  Court  which  relates  to  the  • 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  by  the  Constitution  and  would  be 
the  final  judgment  in  such  matters.  An- 
other of  the  Senate  joint  resolutions 
would  provide  a  new  method  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  that  the  States 
may  Initiate  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  without  being  required  to 
rely  upon  Congress  to  take  any  action. 
The  next  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  propose  would  require  a  balanced 
budget,  except  in  case  of  war  or  other 
grave  national  emergency.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Congress  may  suspend  the  re- 
quirement for  that  fiscal  year  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

I  am  also  cosponsorlng  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
voluntary  prayers  in  our  public  schools, 
principally  sponsored  Ijy  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  .  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant proposals  to  come  before  the  90th 
Congress,  and  I  pledge  my  full  energies 
to  the  task  of  having  it  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Another  Senate  Joint  resolution  ex- 


presses the  indomitable  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  purpose  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  total  victory  over  the 
forces  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. This  entails  maintaining  a  sub- 
stantial military  superiority  over  the 
forces  of  communism  in  order  to  deter 
armed  aggression,  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  the  resolve  to  successfully 
combat  their  advances  by  other  methods, 
such  as  psychological  and  economic  war- 

f&rc< 

The  Senate  resolution  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting proposes  an  amendment  to  rule 
XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  th^^enate 
and  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  any  pro- 
posal authorizing  back-door  spending. 
Any  bill,  amendment  to  a  bill,  or  joint 
resolution  which  authorizes  either  ex- 
penditures from  debt  receipts  or  the 
creation  of  obligations  by  contract  in 
advance  of  appropriations  would  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  approval. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  the  bills 
I  am  introducing  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  concerning  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

Second.  To  provide  for  a  jury  trial  in 
all  criminal  contempt  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  at  the  option  of  the  accused. 
Third.  To  change  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  Federal  circuit  courts  in  ap- 
peals from  executive  agency  orders  and 
to  empower  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  hear  and  decide  unfair 
labor  practice  cases. 

Fourth.  To  clarify  and  safeguard  the 
right  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  to  testify  be- 
fore a  duly  constituted  and  empowered 
congressional  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee without  being  subjected  to  reprisals. 
Fifth.  To  provide  for  a  20 -percent 
credit  against  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Sixth.  To  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  the  payment  of  per  diem. 

Seventh.  To  change  the  method  of 
computing  retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Eighth.  To  permit  a  taxpayer  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to 
elect  to  take  a  standard  deduction,  in 
lieu  of  itemized  deductions  for  expenses 
attributable  to  such  trade  or  business. 

Ninth.  To  provide  a  "habitual  crimi-, 
nal"  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  States. 

Tenth.  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  exempt  employees  in 
the  shelling  of  shellfish  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  that  act. 

Eleventh.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Tower  of  Texas  a  bill  to  amend  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  the  approval  of  courses 
in  flight  training  for  assistance  under 
that  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolutions,  bills,  and 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 
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The  joint  resolutions  and  bills  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
declaration  of  will  of  the  American  people 
and  purpose  of  their  Government  to  achieve 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  world 
Communist  movement;  to  the  Committee  on 
FVarelgn  Relations. 

S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  the  Union;  and 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. __      ^    .X    J 

S.931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  withdraw  from  courts  of  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  proceedings; 
S.  932.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  trial  in 
all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in  the  United 
States  courts; 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  to  review  orders  of  admin- 
istrative officers  and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  936.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  In  the  payment  of 
per  diem;  and 

S.  937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.938.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  in  the  conduct  of 
which  10  or  less  persons  are  engaged  to 
elect  to  take  a  standard  deduction,  in  lieu 
of  itemized  deductions,  for  expenses  attrib- 
utable to  such  trade  or  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  punish- 
ment for  a  person  convicted  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  fourth  or  subsequent 
felony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  In  order  to  exempt 
employees  employed  In  the  shelling  of  shell- 
fish from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Toweb)  : 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  authorize  the  approval  of  courses  In  flight 
training  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81),  to  amend 
rule  XVI  relative  to  amendments  to  ap- 
propriations bills,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Rules   and   Administration,   as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  81 

Resolved.  That  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  thereto  and  inserting  In 


lieu  thereof  "amendments  to  appropbiation 

BILLS     AND     AMENDMENTS     CREATING     A     CHARO« 

ON  THE  TREASURT",  and  (2)  by  Bidding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"8.  No  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  received  or  considered  if  It 
authorizes  (A)  expenditure  from  debt  re- 
ceipts, or  the  creation  of  obligations  by  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriations,  and  (B)  is 
not  moved  by  dlrecUon  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (bl  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  (b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-seven  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred — 

"(1)  All  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  Government;  and 

"(2)  All  proposed  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  within  the  purview  of  paragraph 
(1)  above,  or  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States)  authorizing  expenditures  from 
debt  receipts,  or  the  creation  of  obligations 
by  contract  in  advance  of  appropriations; 
except  that  any  proposed  legislation  carrying 
such  authority  which  relates  to  a  substantive 
matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shSll  be 
referred  first  to  such  committee." 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    88 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  on  February  7, 
1967,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Morse,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  86) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  Morse,  to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  18)  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  652)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  Puget 
Soimd  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
8)  to  create  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs— For  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Baker]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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BROADCASTING  SKILLS  BANK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jor broadcasting  organizaiions,  with 
group  W — the  Westinghousej  Broadcast- 
ing Co.— as  the  catalyst.  ha\^  developed 
what  is  turning  out  to  be  a  viery  produc- 
tive plan  for  the  recruitment,  training, 
and  employment  of  mindrity  group 
members.  The  plan,  called  the  broad- 
cast skills  bank,  is  current!^  being  im- 
plemented with  the  cooperajtion  of  the 
National  Urban  League.        | 

Besides  resulting  in  imi|ortant  ad- 
vances in  minority  group  amployment, 
the  plan  serves  another  valuable  purpose 
In  that  the  more  minority  ^roup  mem- 
bers are  seen  on  TV  as  people  rather  than 
as  stereotypes,  the  quicker  the  problems 
confronting  the  entire  Natlop  having  to 
do  with  segregated  housing^  education, 
and  emplojanent  will  be  over^^me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  booklet  describing 
this  remarkable  broadcast  |  skills  bank 
plan,  together  with  variou^  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  program,  bt  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows : 

Broadcast  Skti.t.s  Bank 


he  material 
the  Record, 

Plan 


(The  following  plan  for  the  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank  is  the  result  of  conferences  in- 
volving the  National  SkUls  Bank  of  the  Urban 
League,  the  three  major  networks — ABC, 
CBS,  NBC — and  the  Westlnghoijse  Broadcast- 
ing Company.) 

THB   background! 

The  broadcaster's  responslblUiy  to  his  com- 
munity. Indeed  to  himself,  in  these  days  of 
rapid  change  dictates  an  aggressively  af- 
firmative role  in  the  national  effort  to  solve 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing  the  coxm- 
try  today — the  employment  of  B»inority  group 
manpower.  Where  the  attenipt  has  been 
made  by  the  broadcaster  to  reciult  such  per- 
sonnel the  results  have  been  inadequate — 
at  least  quantitatively. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  |  the  National 
Urban  League's  basic  Skills  $ank  concept 
and  broad  recruiting  experiente  be  utilized 
in  this  connection.  Also  that:  this  effort  to 
recruit,  train  and  employ  minority  group 
manpower  be  mounted  on  a  national  basts  to 
include  the  broad  panorama!  of  stations, 
groups  and  networks  in  both  the  media  of 
radio  and  television,  and  tlije  crafts  and 
guilds  allied  with  them.  I 

The  vehicle  that  will  serve  as  a  "clearing 
house"  through  which  this  vAU  be  accom- 
plished Is  the  Broadcast  Skllla  Bank,  estab- 
lished at  the  national  conferei^ce  of  the  Ur- 
ban League  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  la  Augiist,  1964. 
The  Broadcast  SkUls  Bank  is  jstructured  to 
include  a  cross-sectional  groiip  of  broad- 
casting management  and  labpr  leadership, 
functioning  on  a  voluntary  bcisls  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Urban  League's  Rational  Skills 
Bank.  It  proposes  four  areas  iof  concentra- 
tion and  development:  (1)  Inventory  and 
Employment,  (2)  Part-time  Employment, 
(3)  Additional  Training  and  (4)  Scholar- 
ships. 

(1)  Inventory  and  Employment — The 
Broadcast  Skills  Bank  will  establish  an  in- 
ventory of  qualified  minorltjl  group  man- 
power Interested  In  working  In  the  Industry. 
In  addition  each  participating  employer 
would  advise  the  Bank  at  the  l^eague's  head- 
quarters in  New  Tork  City  of  all  applicanU 
with  qualifications  for  immetllate  employ- 
ment m  the  Industry  whom  that  employer 
cannot  use.  AU  participating  Employers  wUl 
be  permitted  to  draw  from  tills  list.  Indi- 
viduals who  can  become  eligible  for  employ- 
ment with  additional  tralnlnf  will  also  be 
listed  for  the  employer.    Listed  too  will  be 


those  who  apply  through  any  of  the  72  local 
offices  of  the  League  located  across  the  U.S. 
The  information  on  hand  would  include  an 
Interviewer's  personal  appraisal  of  the  appli- 
cant as  well  as  an  analysis  of  any  test  pro- 
gram which  might  be  administered. 

Each  of  the  participating  employers  would 
list  with  the  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  openings 
which  would  come  up  within  the  company 
for  f uU-tlme  and  Immediate  employment  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  referrals  to  be 
given  full  and  complete  consideration.  The 
movement  of  the  same  minority  group  per- 
sonnel between  participating  employers 
would  be  discouraged  with  the  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  rather  on  the  entry  of  additional 
such  manpower  Into  the  Industry. 

(2)  Part-Time  Employment — Participat- 
ing employers  would  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  for  minority 
group  members  who  have  graduated  from 
high  school  and  who  are  taking  additional 
educational  programs.  This  would  Involve 
part-time  work  after  school  and/or  on  week- 
ends and/or  summer  employment.  Candi- 
dates would  come  from  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  Junior  colleges,  technical 
schools,  business  schools  or  college  level  in- 
stitutions. 

Participating  employers  would  in  effect 
"sponsor"  such  Individuals — Ideally  individ- 
uals from  their  own  communities — by  pro- 
viding this  additional  income  to  such  young 
men  and  women  who  might  otherwise  not  i>e 
able  to  complete  their  educations.  Even  more 
ideally  would  be  the  prospect  and  oppor- 
tunity of  a  specific  Job  for  the  individual  at 
that  "home"  station  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
formal  education.  The  purpose  would  be 
threefold :  a )  the  development  of  an  attitude 
among  the  minority  group  community  that 
employment  opportunities  in  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  truly  exist;  b)  afford  an  expo- 
sure of  these  young  men  and  women  to  the 
disciplines  and  requirements  of  the  work 
situation;  c)  spur  the  development  of  this 
latent  source  of  manpower  which,  once  re- 
leased and  properly  motivated,  could  yield  an 
additional  source  of  productive  manpower  for 
the  broadcaster. 

(3)  Additional  Training— The  participat- 
ing employers,  depending  on  their  needs, 
would  establish  a  formalized  on-the-job 
and/or  a  rotating-basis  training  program  for 
minority  group  members  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  This  program  would  vary  sub- 
stantially from  employer  to  employer  but  es- 
sentially it  would  be  formal  in  nature  and 
be  supervised  by  a  member  of  management. 
Trainees  would  be  recruited  from  the  Broad- 
cast Skills  Bank  Inventory. 

(4)  Scholarships — Many  of  the  participat- 
ing employers  may  already  be  providing 
scholarship  assistance  through  formalized 
programs  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  schol- 
arship aspect  could  be  extended  and  empha- 
sized with  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
at  Negro  universities,  or  at  major  universities, 
for  minority  group  members  or  through  the 
expansion  of  existing  programs  to  provide  for 
participation  of  minority  group  members. 

It  is  contemplated  the  concept  of  this  plan 
will  enlist  the  diverse,  widespread  and  na- 
tionally located  facilities  of  broadcasters 
along  with  their  ability  to  effectively  as- 
similate a  number  of  these  under -utilized  but 
potentially  productive  minority  group  mem- 
bers. 

THZ  INOUSTBT 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics,  in  early  1965,  there  were 
109,300  people  employed  in  commercial 
broadcasting.  Over  55%  were  employed  In 
radio.  The  thousands  of  free-lance  perform- 
ers, writers,  actors,  singers,  comedians,  danc- 
ers, announcers,  are  not  Included  In  these 
figures. 

These  staff  employees  worked  at  690  tele- 
vision stations  and  at  5,340  radio  stations  in 
a  variety  of  Jobs  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  average  AM  (Amplitude  Modulation — 
heard  on  most  radio  sets)  radio  station  bad 


lees  than  15  employees.  The  average  PM  ', 
(Frequency  Modulation,  cannot  broadcast  as  C 
far)  station  had  about  5  employees.  The  b 
average  TV  station  had  about  55  employees.  W 
Television  stations  In  the  large  population  B 
centers  employed  more  than  200  people.  M 

The  three  networks,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC,  tj 
which  provide  programs  to  affiliated  com- 
mercial stations  throughout  the  nation,  em- 
ployed as  of  December  31,  1964,  nearly  11.000 
persons.  About  one  out  of  four  broadcasting 
Jobs  Is  In  New  York  and  California,  with 
New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles  the  two 
major  centers  of  orglnatlon  of  network  pro. 
grams. 

Employees  at  network  headquarters  or  at 
local  stations  work  in  four  major  areas — pro- 
gramming, sales,  engineering  and  adminis- 
tration. The  Occupational  Outlook  Hand, 
book  published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  stated  in  its  1963-1964  edi- 
tion of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 
Occupations  that  "More  than  40%  of  all  full- 
time  staff  employees  are  in  programming 
work.  Personnel  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment make  up  over  20%  of  staff  employment. 
Workers  in  the  sales,  publication  and  promo- 
tion departments  account  for  15%  and  the 
remaining  workers — about  25% — are  engaged 
In  business  management.  These  percentages 
vary  widely  among  individual  stations  de- 
pending on  station  size  and  type  of  program- 
ming". 

UroUSTRT    JOBS 

Very  few  fields  of  activity  are  as  specialized 
as  broadcasting.  Thus,  the  shift  by  an  in- 
dividual from  some  other  Industry  to  radio 
or  television  without  prior  experience  in 
broadcaating  Is  not  an  easy  step.  Entry  level 
Jol>8  such  as  clerks,  production  assistants, 
and  secretaries  are.  In  many  instances,  the 
most  practical  way  to  enter  the  broadcasting 
operation.  Initiative,  imagination,  creativity 
are  then  called  upon  to  propel  a  person  for- 
ward. In  highly  specialized  areas,  such  as 
producing,  selling  and  technical  operations, 
there  is  seldom  any  suljstitute  for  extensive 
experience  and  training. 

PROGRAMMINO 

The  function  of  the  programming  depart- 
ment Is  to  plan  prepare  and  produce  radio 
and  television  programs.  It  encompasses 
such  diverse  activity  as  production,  produc- 
tion services,  scenic  services,  studio  services, 
script  department,  announcing,  continuity 
acceptance,  news,  special  events,  public  af- 
fairs and  music. 

"News"  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
daily  coverage  of  news  events,  employs  such 
persormel  as  news  commentator,  news  editor, 
news  writer,  reporter,  "stringer."  desk  assist- 
ant, news  director,  news  producer. 

SALES 

The  successful  operation  of  a  commercial 
broadcast  station  or  network  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  Sales  Department  which  Is 
responsible  for  selUng  all  commercial  time. 
Constituting  major  areas  of  "sales"  are:  sales 
service,  sales  development,  research,  adver- 
tising and  promotion. 

"Sales"  employees  range  from  account  ex- 
ecutives (time  salesmen)  to  rating  analysts. 

The  account  executive  contacts  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  clients  directly  selling  them 
time  avallablUties  and  programs.  He  serv- 
ices the  account  as  the  station's  representa- 
tive to  advertising  agency  and  advertiser. 
He  familiarizes  himself  with  his  clients'  sales 
trends  as  well  as  audience  rating  and  keeps 
the  client  informed  of  all  station  promo- 
tional activities  and  changes  In  format. 

ENGINEERING 

The  Engineering  function,  basic  to  the 
technical  operation  of  a  TV  station  or  a  net- 
work, encompasses  such  divisions  as:  fa- 
cilities, operations,  maintenance,  recording 
service,  film  service,  traffic  and  communica- 
tions. 

Jobs  range  from  staff  engineer  to  film 
handlers.    In  the  operations  division,  for  ex- 


ample, which  provides  manpower  for  trans- 
niission  of  sound  and  pictures  from  studio 
and  remote  (outside  studio)  locations  to 
borne  receivers;  positions  Include  technical 
director,  video  technician,  audio-technician, 
radio  recording  technician,  video  recording 
technician. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

The  administrative  or  business  manage- 
ment departments  at  a  station  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  most  large  business  orga- 
nizations. With  a  station  manager  in  over- 
all control  they  Include:  legal,  labor  rela- 
tions, accounUng.  personnel,  purchasing, 
public  relations. 

Also,  as  in  other  business  organizations, 
clerks,  secretaries,  and  stenographers  con- 
stitute a  sizable  portion  of  a  station's  staff. 

SOME  SPECIAL  TRAITS  FOB  BROADCASTING  JOBS 

Broadcasters  are,  of  course,  interested  In 
hiring  good  employees.  The  usual  character- 
istics, such  as  diligence,  honesty  and  loyalty 
are  Just  as  Important  In  broadcasting  as  in 
any  business. 

But,  there  are  some  special  traits  which  are 
desirable  in  all  station  employees  because 
they  work  in  a  business  which  Is  creative, 
fast-moving,  much  in  the  public  eye. 
Whether  they  are  stenographers  or  salesmen, 
maintenance  technicians  or  managers,  the 
following  traits  are  found  In  the  best  broad- 
casting employees: 

Enthusiasm — a  valuable  asset  In  a  fast- 
moving,  dynamic  business. 

Sense  of  Public  Relations — no  industry  op- 
erates in  a  goldfish  bowl  more  than  broad- 
casting. Every  employee  must  be  conscious 
of  the  effect  of  his  activities,  both  during  and 
outside  working  hours. 

Creativity— the  essence  of  programming  is 
creative  effort  and  everybody  in  broadcasting 
can  make  a  contribution  to  this  important 
phase  of  the  business.  But  creative  people 
must  learn  to  create  cooperatively  and  must 
accept  the  fact  that  their  ideas  will  be 
changed  and  melded  with  the  ideas  of  others. 

Balanced  Temperament — broadcasting  Is 
show  business  with  a  stop  watch.  It  is  geared 
to  quick  decisions  and  quick  action.  Em- 
ployees need  the  ability  to  perform  work 
quickly  under  pressure.  There  are  some  Jobs 
for  the  contemplative  man,  but  not  many. 

Reliability — the  broadcaster  sells  time. 
Once  gone,  it  is  gone  forever.  It  cannot  be 
warehoused  and  sold  next  year.  Meeting 
deadlines  and  getting  a  show,  or  announce- 
ment on  the  air  properly  Is  vitally  Important. 
The  entire  effort  of  a  television  station  often 
depends  on  the  people  who  are  on  duty  when 
something  unexpected  happens. 

Initiative — this  trait  is  desirable  In  con- 
trolled amounts.  An  inventive  and  impro- 
vising individual  can  be  a  great  help  in  a 
broadcasting  station,  but  if  he  plunges  ahead 
oblivloiis  to  other  departments  and  other  peo- 
ple, he  Is  often  a  headache. 

Business  Sensitivity— broadcasting  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  sale  of  commercial  time  to  ad- 
vertisers and  the  Job  of  advertising  is  to  sell 
goods  and  services,  a  fact  that  the  alert  em- 
ployee keeps  constantly  In  mind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Many  broadcasting  trade  organizations, 
electronic  companies  networks  and  Individ- 
ual stations,  offer  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships of  one  form  or  another.  Most  of  them 
are  established  for  people  already  in  the  in- 
dustry as  incentive  to  further  their  training 
In  broadcasting  or  allied  areas.  Following  Is 
a  partial  listing : 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
(NAB)  offers  two  Harold  E.  Fellows  Memorial 
Scholarships  annually  in  the  amount  of 
•1100  each.  They  are  limited  to  employees 
of  NAB  member  stations,  or  networks,  or 
children  of  such  employees. 

The  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences  Foundation  presents  the  Ernie 
Kovacs  Comedy  Fellowship  to  one  or  more 
graduates  or  graduating  students  to  serve  as 


apprentice  to  all  phases  of  a  comedy  televi- 
sion series— vsTlUng.  producing,  directing  and 
even  when  Indicated,  performing. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company 
(ABC)  presents  seven  $5000  FeUowships  in 
Television  Playwriting.  The  program  was 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1965  at  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Drama  and  is  formally 
called  "Yale  University — American  Broad- 
casting Company  Writing  Talent  Develop- 
ment Program." 

Eight,  $8000  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem (CBS)  Foundation  News  Fellowships  are 
presented  annually  for  academic  studies. 
Applicant  must  be  engaged  in  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  work  connected  vvrlth  CBS  or  as  a 
regular  staff  member  of  a  non-commercial 
education  radio  or  television  station  or  as  a 
college  or  university  teacher. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
parent  company  of  the  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Company,  awards  one,  $2500  Charles 
Legeyt  Fortesque  Scholarship  annually  to  a 
student  of  electrical  engineering  who  has  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university  for  postgraduate  work. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  (RCA) 
parent  company  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  offers  several,  $2500-$4000  (plus 
tuition  and  $50  for  books)  David  Sarnoff 
Fellowships  annually  lor  academic  studies. 
Only  RCA  employees.  Including  NBC.  are 
eligible. 

Scholarships  awarded  In  California,  illus- 
trate the  range  of  local  station  participa- 
tion in  providing  incentive  to  enterprising 
young  men  and  women. 

Two,  $500  each,  offered  by  station  KMPC 
in  Los  Angeles. 

One,  $500,  Art  Llnkletter  Scholarship  pre- 
sented annually  for  staff  position  on  San 
Diego  State  College  station. 

Two,  $200,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany—KNBR  Scholarships,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

One,  $150,  Radio-TV  Alumni  Scholarship, 
presented  annually  for  academic  studies, 
San  Francisco  State  College. 

Two,  $200,  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company  Scholarships,  presented  annually 
for  academic  studies  in  the  Stanford-Radio- 
TV  Film  Institute,  Stanford,  California. 

NATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGTTB 

The  Urban  League  Is  a  professional  com- 
munity service  agency,  founded  in  1910,  to 
give  guidance  to  Negroes  and  other  similarly 
disadvantaged  groups  so  that  they  may  share 
equally  the  responsibilities  and  rewards  of 
citizenship.  It  Is  non-profit,  non-partisan, 
and  Interracial  In  leadership  and  staff. 

The  Urban  League  is  nationwide  in  reach 
with  affiliates  in  72  cities  and  30  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  its  national 
headquarters  in  New  York;  regional  offices 
m  Akron,  Atlanta,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Los  Angeles;  and  a  national  bureau  in 
Washington. 

The  Urban  League  consults  with  the  man- 
agement of  major  national  corporations,  with 
leaders  of  International  unions,  and  with  key 
government  officials  to  help  them  reach 
sound  hiring,  training  and  promotion  prac- 
tices and  solve  problems  of  unemployment. 
It  is  equally  active  in  its  pursuit  of  programs 
to  secure  better  education,  better  housing 
and  better  health  and  welfare  conditions  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

A  trained  professional  staff  conducts  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  Urban  League. 
The  national  headquarters  staff  is  supported 
by  a  National  Board  of  Trustees  elected  an- 
nually by  a  national  Delegate  Assembly. 
There  are  more  than  600  paid  employees  in 
the  Urban  League  movement,  and  their 
operations  are  reinforced  by  over  6,000  volun- 
teers who  bring  expert  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  racial  matters. 

The  Urban  League  spwnsors  a  National 
Conference  each  year  which  brings  together 
the  representaUves  of  its  72  affiliates,  board 
and  staff,  and  other  experts  to  review  and 


dUcuss  racial  issues;  to  plan  the  next  year's 
program;  and  to  set  new  achievement  goals. 
This  conference  is  the  nation's  largest  forum 
on  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
Negro  population. 

An  E^ual  Opportunity  Day  is  observed 
annually  throughout  the  country  under 
Urban  League  sponsorship,  to  remind  Amer- 
icans from  all  walks  of  Ufe  that  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  rests  upon  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

BROADCAST     SKILLS     BANK 

The  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  operates  as  a 
branch  of  the  Urban  League's  National  Skills 
Bank,  a  national  clearing  house  with  local 
branches  in  the  72  cities  where  the  League 
has  offices.  The  National  Skills  Bank  brings 
together  skilled  or  technically  trained 
minority  group  Job  seekers  and  prospective 
employers.  It  Is  guided  by  the  Increasingly 
obvious  fact  that  Industry  is  becoming  more 
sklil-consclous  and  less  color-conscious  in  its 
search  for  manpower. 

The  National  Urban  League  expresses  Its 
gratitude  and  Indebtedness  to  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Broadcast- 
ing Company — the  latter  serving  as  the 
catalyst — for  their  cooperation  in  conceiving 
and  developing  the  Broadcast  Skills  Bank 
Program. 

Indeed,  this  cooperation  represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  nation,  at  a 
time  when  business,  industry,  lalx>r  and  gov- 
ernment are  urgently  searching  for  guide- 
lines to  better  utilize  manpower  and  increase 
Job  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  Jobs  in  broadcasting,  being 
performed  by  individuals  who  happen  to  be 
members  of  minority  groups,  are  described 
here.  And  we  explore  the  poesibilltles  of 
widening  the  range  of  such  opportunities  to 
benefit  both  employers  and  potential  em- 
ployees. 

Broadcasting  is  Important  because  it  is  the 
most  potent  means  of  mass  communication 
known  to  mankind:  it  entertains,  it  informs, 
It  broadens  the  human  mind.  As  the  in- 
dustry continues  to  grow,  increasing  its  scope 
nationally  and  internationally,  the  need  for 
talented  men  and  women  will  grow  apace. 
Opportunities — both  before  and  behind  the 
cameras  and  microphones — will  continue  to 
beckon  those  virith  the  creative  talent,  the  de- 
sire, and  the  training- to  make  the  best  use 
of  such  skills. 

We  believe  that  the  Broadcast  Skills  Bank 
will  provide  new  areas  of  opportunity  in  a 
dynamic  industry  for  many  young  men  and 
women.  And  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
booklet  will  motivate  them  to  seek  fulfill- 
ment of  their  dreams  of  Interesting  and 
profitable  careers. 

Whitnet  M.  Young.  Jr., 

Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League. 
Niw  York.  N.Y. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1966) 
Jobs    in    TV    Await    Racial    Minorities — 

Negroes   and   Puerto   Ricans   Sought   by 

Networks 

(By  George  Gent) 

American  broadcasters  are  looking  for 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Job  applicants,  but 
they  are  having  trouble  convincing  members 
of  those  groups  of  their  sincerity. 

The  problem  was  noted  In  an  interview 
Tuesday  by  Donald  H.  McGannon,  President 
of  the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Company, 
one  of  the  principal  movers  in  an  industry- 
wide effort  to  recruit  members  of  minority 
groups  for  Jobs  in  radio  and  television. 

The  drive  began  last  fall  when  four  net- 
works— Westinghouse,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company- -adopted  a  four-point  program  to 
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recruit,  train  and  employ  Negroes 
Rlcans  on  a  nationwide  basis 

Subsequently,  the  managers  of 
Including  those  In  the  50  major- 
were  invited  to  cooperate.     The 
cording  to  Mr.  McGannon.  the 
mlttee's  chairman,  has  been  stroi^gly 
of  the  program. 

POOL  or  RECRtnrs  sMuk. 

The  networics  and  local  stations 
covered    that,    while    many   had 
programs  for  recruiting  mlnorlt; 
plicants,  a  major  problem  for  all 
a   large  enough  pool   from   whldh 
suitable  candidates.     To  broader 
vass  they  agrsed  to  cooperate 
tlonal  Urban  League  In  the 
Broadcast  Skills  Bank. 

The     Broadcast     Skills     Banl! 
broadcasting    management 
labor  leadership,  functioning  on 
basis    with    officials   of   the 
Agreements     with     technical 
unions  are  being  negotiated. 

The  skills  bank  established  a 
of  qualified  minority-group  man 
ested  In  broadcasting,  from  which 
patlng  employers  will  be  permitted 
The  employers  notify  the  bank  at 
headquarters  here  when  anyone 
rectiy  to  a  station  and  cannot  be 
employed.     The    bank    also 
vlduals  who  can  become  eligible 
ment  with  additional  training. 

TRAINING  PART  OF  PROGRiM 
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The  program  calls  for  employer^ 
part-time    employment    for 
members  who  are  high  school 
are  Interested  in  continuing  their 
Wherever  possible,  employers  am 
formal  on-the-job  or  rotating 
programs  for  minority  group 

Mr.  McGannon  said  members 
groups  interested  In  broadcasting 
could  apply  for  enrollment  In 
Skills  Bank  at  any  one  of  the  U 
70  local  offices  throughout  the 

"The  program  Is  beginning  to 
head  of  steam,  but  not  enough 
applying."  Mr.  McGannon  said 

He  acknowledged  that  many 
probably  skeptical  of  such 
of  past  disappointments.    Mr 
sisted  that  the  broadcasters  wen 
the  current  campaign. 

"We've  been  missing  a  vast 
of  creative  talent  by  ignoring 
he  declared. 
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Westlnghouse,  he  pointed 
employes  in  5  TV  and  6  radio  stations 
ing  WINS  here,  has  doubled  the 
Negroes  it  employs  in  positions  a 
borer's  level  in  the  last  18  mont^is 
has  76  Negroes  in  such  Jobs  as 
respondent,  on-the-alr  newscasters 
commentators.  TV  drama  critic 
traffic    manager   and    sales    execii 
Urban  League  office  here  could  not 
for  an  immediate  comment  on  th 
Negroes  employed  through  the 

"We're   not  do-gooders   in  this 
Mr.  McGannon  said.    "This  indu 
talent,  and  we  can't  afford  to  ignore 
source  of  potential  talent. 
hired  under  this  program,  either 
or  as  a  full- time  employe,  has  to 
the  same  as  anyone  else  if  he 
his  Job  or  to  win  promotion 
know  that  the  Job  is  really  there 
wanted." 
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I  Prom  TV  Guide,  July  30 
Will  Negroes    Please  ApfLY 
Writes   an    Ohio    broadcaster 
made  a  considerable  effort  to  solvfe 
lem?     I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
we  have  encountered" 

Writes   a    Washington,   DC , 
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and  Puerto  "We  have  made  very  sincere  efforts  to  solve 
this  very  perplexing  problem." 

Writes  a  St.  Louis  broadcaster:  "We  are  In 
complete  agreement  with  your  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem." 

These  broadcasters'  comments  ar^  typical 
of  hundreds  that  have  been  received  by  a 
year-old  organization  called  the  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank,  which  is  dedicated  to  integrat- 
ing  Negroes   into   broadcasting. 

One  might  suppose  that  "the  problem"  is 
that  of  finding  Jobs  for  Negroes.  But  this 
Is  not  so.  It  is  finding  Negroes  for  the  Jobs. 
The  broadcasting  industry,  in  fact,  is  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  nonplused  host 
who  has  prepared  a  lavish  banquet  for 
guests  who  refuse  to  show  up  for  the  party. 

It's  not  that  there  are  no  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  radio  and  TV  today.  There  are — 
both  on  and  off  screen.  In  addition  to  on- 
screen performers  seen  regularly  by  the 
viewers,  there  are  Negro  sound  technicians, 
cameramen,  directors,  producers,  news  re- 
porters, stage  managers,  continuity-accept- 
ance workers,  scenic  designers,  traffic  man- 
agers, publicists,  time  salesmen,  staff  engi- 
neers, film  handlers,  video-  and  audio-re- 
cording, technicians,  projectionists,  etc. 
But,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Negroes  In 
broadcasting  are  so  few  that  one  could  prob- 
ably compile  a  nation-wide  list  of  them 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  was  founded  to 
counteract  this  rarity.  A  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  the  "Bank"  was  estab- 
lished by  the  League  in  cooperation  with 
CBS,  NBC.  ABC  and  the  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Company.  It  provides  for  an  inven- 
tory of  qualified  Negroes,  interested  In  enter- 
ing the  broadcasting  Industry;  It  assists  In 
obtaining  part-time  employment  for  high 
school  graduates  who  are  continuing  with 
metnbers  their    studies;    and    it    encourages    training 

programs  and  scholarships  for  university 
students.  In  essence,  it  functions  as  a 
"clearinghouse"  for  Negro  manpower  and  Is 
organized  to  channel  this  manpower  into 
networks,  broadcasting  chains,  individual 
stations  and  allied  crafts  and  guilds. 

As  Etonald  H.  McGannon,  president  of 
Westlnghouse  Broadcasting,  and  chairman 
of  the  Broadcasters'  Committee  of  the 
"Bank."  explains  its  genesis:  "The  broad- 
caster's responsibility  to  his  community  and 
to  himself  in  these  days  of  rapid  change 
dictates  an  affirmatively  aggressive  role  In 
the  national  effort  to  employ  minority  man- 
power." 

And  broadcasters  have  been  "affirmatively 
aggressive."  According  to  George  Norford. 
now  of  Washington,  who  was,  when  at  NBC, 
the  first  Negro  to  achieve  executive  status 
at  a  network:  "The  broadcaster  has  taken 
the  initiative.  This  Is  one  of  the  first  pro- 
grams of  Its  kind  to  be  developed  by  any 
industry.  It  Is  supported  by  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  industry." 

Mr.  McGannon  similarly  reports,  "We're 
getting  excellent  cooperation  from  the  broad- 
casters. I'm  very  Impressed  and  pleased  with 
it.  Every  day  I  get  a  dozen  letters  from  all 
over  the  country,  very  enthusiastic,  prom- 
ising cooperation.  At  this  point,  we  have  a 
nation-wide  framework  organized. 

"A  lot  of  recruiting  and  training  programs 
already  exist  within  the  Industry.  The  net- 
works In  particular  are  doing  very  aggressive 
work  in  this  field.  But  the  bulk  of  the  sta- 
tions are  small  local  operations  employing 
under  a  hundred  people.  These  stations  have 
been  limited  in  whom  they  can  hire.  Often 
there  are  no  training  programs  available  lo- 
cally. The  usual  problem  Is  that  the  time 
you  stumble  across  a  qualified  Negro  is  not 
the  time  you  have  a  vacancy.  Then  there's 
a  vacancy — but  there's  no  qualified  Negro. 
That's  why  people  are  enthusiastic  about  an 
iildustry-wlde  approach.  It  permits  Job 
placement  within  the  Industry  as  a  whole." 

But  If  broadcasters,  big.  medium  and  little, 
broadcaster:      are  responding  to  this  leadership,  the  Negroes 
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are  not.  According  to  Mr.  Norford,  who  de- 
votes his  principal  energies  to  the  further- 
ing of  this  project,  "People  are  not  register- 
ing or  applying.  There  is  a  real  problem 
here.  It's  not  only  that  the  qualified  Ne- 
groes aren't  applying — they're  not  applying 
for  the  training  programs  either."  It  is  an 
Ironic  fact  that  whUe  Negro  leaders  have 
been  denouncing  the  broadcasting  Industry 
for  maintaining  the  color  bar,  Jobs  for  Ne- 
groes within  this  Industry  have  gone  beg- 
ging, from  Coast-to-Coast.  About  15  people 
a  month  have  applied  to  the  Skills  Bank, 
over  the  last  year,  for  Information  or  g\ild- 
ance.  Mr.  Norford  has  no  record  of  actual 
Job  placements. 

The  problem  of  the  absent  beneficiary  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  broadcasting 
industry.  "Other  Industries  are  having  the 
exact  problem  we're  having  In  looking  for 
qualified  people,"  reports  Mr.  McGannon. 

Why  Is  this?  Different  explanations  are 
offered.  "I  believe,"  says  Mr.  McGannon, 
"that  it's  a  kind  of  cynicism.  The  Negroes 
have  faced  a  long  period  of  disappointment. 
I  think  many  of  them  believe  this  is  window 
dressing,  showcasing.  I  think  that  the  Negro 
community  may  well  be  expected  to  have  a 
critical  attitude.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  In  the  doing.  Where  there's  a 
sincerity  of  purpose,  they  will  discover  It. 
But  I  think  it's  going  to  take  time  to  crack." 

Mr.  Norford  calls  It  a  "psychological  block." 
"There's  timidity  and  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Negroes.  They've  not  been  p>artlcu- 
larly  welcome.  They've  not  been  encouraged 
to  apply  for  Jobs  no  matter  how  qualified. 
They're  skeptical  about  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  these  programs.  Also,  they've 
been  trained  to  work  and  to  seek  their  careers 
within  the  Negro  world.  But  this  is  the  big 
white  world:  They  don't  want  to  step  Into 
It." 

The  most  fundamental  reason  given,  how- 
ever, Is  that  most  Negroes — even,  In  many 
cases,  graduates  of  Negro  colleges — are  still 
unqualified  for  work  In  a  complex  Industry. 
The  situation  seems  largely  unchanged  since 
a  Negro  Journalist,  Louis  Lomax,  charged  In 
1963  that  lack  of  training,  not  discrimina- 
tion, was  depriving  Negro  youths  of  Job 
opportunities. 

In  a  controversial  article  in  a  national 
magazine,  entitled  "Young  Negroes  Aren't 
Ready."  Lomax  wrote:  "Young  Negroes  are 
not  qualified  for  the  new  Jobs  in  industry 
and  government  now  open  to  them.  .  .  . 
Apartness  and  inequality  Involve  more  than 
the  broad  denial  of  opportunities  and  free- 
doms. They  prescribe  the  Inferior  standards 
exacted  of  us  by  white  people,  and  they  serve 
as  excuses  as  we  Negroes  fail  to  demand 
higher  standards  of  ourselves.  Thus  our 
students,  on  the  whole,  are  unready  for 
competition  in  the  general  American  market 
place." 

A  former  official  of  the  Urban  League,  Otis 
Plnley  Jr.,  has  also  commented:  "Our  Job 
now  Is  to  help  our  students  leapfrog  over 
generations  of  neglect  and  frustration  Into 
the  age  of  astronauts,  automation,  cyber- 
netics and   mass-communication." 

As  the  broadcasters  are  now  discovering 
this  cultural  "leapfrogging"  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished:  "Essentially,"  says  McGan- 
non, "a  very  limited  number  of  people  are 
ready.  The  great  bulk  of  Negroes  are  Insuf- 
ficiently educated.  But  there's  a  tremendous 
social  movement  In  progress.  It's  going  to 
help  these  people  with  training  and  educa- 
tion. We're  taking  the  long-range  view  of 
things.  The  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  Is  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  what  Is  going  to  be  happen- 
ing in  the  next  20  years." 

This  Is  a  somewhat  antlcllmactlc  outlook 
for  an  "aggressively  affirmative"  project.  But 
the  anticlimax  applies  primarily  to  mass  em- 
ployment. It  does  not  apply  to  the  constant, 
if  numerically  small,  flow  of  talented  and 
able  Negroes  who  are  moving  Into  the  broad- 
casting industry  on  their  own  steam.    As  one 


of  these,  George  Broderick,  a  composer  who 
is  writing  music  for  commercials,  comments : 
"The  Negroes  you  now  see  in  the  industry  are 
actually  pioneers.  They're  the  trail  blazers 
who  are  not  afraid  to  compete  in  the  white 
world.  They're  opening  up  the  paths  that 
the  others  will  eventually  follow." 

(From  Race  Relations  and  Industry,  vol.  1, 

No.  3,  August  1966] 

The  Broadcast  Industry — Its  Determined 

EStort 

Many  individual  companies  have  launched 
affirmative  programs  to  fulfill  commitments 
In  the  field  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. One  of  the  most  effective  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  members  of  an  Industry  can 
cooperate  together,  promises  to  be  the  pro- 
gram being  undertaken  by  the  broadcasting 
Industry,  In  a  sincere  effort  to  recruit  minor- 
ity group  manpower.  A  secondary  benefit  of 
this  program  is  the  favorable  climate,  in  the 
field  of  race  relations,  that  should  result  for 
the  broadcast  Industry. 

A  Joint  project  of  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Group  W  (Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany), is  the  four-point  area  of  concentra- 
tion and  development  under  a  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank.  The  four  points  are  1)  Inven- 
tory and  Employment;  2)  Part-time  Employ- 
ment; 3)  Additional  Training;  and  4)  Schol- 
arships. 

With  the  networks  as  prime  movers,  and 
with  cooperation  from  radio  and  TV  stations 
thioughout  the  United  States,  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  has  t)egun  actively  informing 
minority  group  youth  that  a  career  awaits 
them  in  one  of  the  four  major  areas  of  broad- 
casting— programming,  sales,  engineering, 
and  administration. 

not  a  new  effort 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry should  Initiate  a  minority  recruiting 
project.  In  its  own  way,  each  of  the  net- 
works has  moved  toward  establishing  and 
Implementing  firm  policies  on  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  NBC,  for  example,  has 
benefited  from  Negro  public  relations  coun- 
sel (provided  to  Its  parent  company,  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  for  many 
years)  which  has  molded  favorable  public 
opinion  among  Negro  opinion-makers. 

SEEING    has    been'  BELIEVING 

With  their  high  visibility,  Negroes  have 
been  evident  on  the  nation's  TV  screens  In 
some  major  cities,  in  Increasing  numbers. 
This  fact  alone  has  contributed  greatly  to 
an  improved  employment  posture  for  the  In- 
dustry, and  helped  to  get  across  the  idea  that 
opportunities  do  exist  for  minority  group 
members.  When  a  Negro  viewer  sees  Negroes 
In  sensitive  news  positions,  an  automatic, 
built-in  reaction.  Is  produced.  It  Is,  of 
course,  a  favorable  one.  Delivering  news 
today  are  NBC's  Bob  Teague  In  New  York, 
and  Bin  Matney  In  Chicago  (Rafer  Johnson 
Is  scheduled  to  begin  sportscastlng  on  the 
West  Coast) ;  CBS"  Joan  Murray  in  New 
York;  ABC's  Mai  Ooode  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; Group  W's  Trudy  Haynes  at  KYW  In 
Philadelphia;  and  WTOP's  Harold  Walker  In 
Washington.  D.C.  Group  W's  Terry  Carter  la 
a  critic  at  WBZ-TV,  Boston. 

STILL   NEED   TO   CONVINCE 

While  opportunities  are  opening  up,  as 
Donald  H.  McGannon,  President  and  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Board  of  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Company,  said  In  a  recent  Interview, 
the  Industry  Is  having  trouble  convincing 
minority  group  youth  that  they  can  obtain 
Jobs  in  the  Industry — and  some  109,300  total 
Jobs  were  filled  In  commercial  broadcasting 
early  last  year. 

McGannon,  Chairman  of  the  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank  advisory  committee,  knows  that 
part  of  its  responsibility  is  to  seek  out  talent, 
where  It  exists,  for  Jobs  in  the  Industry;  and 
his  Group  W  Is  showing  what  can  be  done. 


With  Westlnghouse  executive  George  Norford 
devoting  most  of  his  time  at  Group  W  to 
the  problem,  the  company  has  doubled  the 
number  of  Negroes  that  were  employed  18 
months  ago,  in  positions  above  a  laborer. 

INSIDE    industry 

The  American  Oil  Company,  Chicago,  Is 
cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Urban  League 
in  conducting  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram for  keypunch  operators  in  the  com- 
pany's general  office.  The  12-week  course 
is  being  given  In  American  Oil's  new  elec- 
tronic data  processing  department  under  T. 
A.  Hoedl,  manager  of  computer  operations 
and  communications  division.  The  activity 
Is  part  of  the  Urban  League's  overall  pro- 
gram to  provide  skills  for  Inexperienced  In- 
dividuals. IBM.  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  and  Xerox  are  also  participating  in 
the  O-J-T  Project  of  the  League. 

Philco  Corporation  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  P.  Ray  Flniey  as  manager 
of  bio-medical  engineering  In  Phllco's  Com- 
munications and  Electronics  Division,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  W.  P.  Cartwright,  director  of 
advanced  technical  plans  and  programs  for 
the  division.  Dr.  Plnley  Joined  Philco  as 
staff  physiologist  with  the  blo-medlcal  ac- 
tivity in  June  1964. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  reporting 
success  with  its  Business  Experience  Train- 
ing (BET)  program.  Some  70  youths  have 
been  through  the  program.  Its  objective  Is 
to  provide  high  school  seniors  from  disad- 
vantaged areas  with  business  experience  that 
win  help  them  qualify  for  employment. 
Most  of  the  BET  students  are  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  BET  youngsters,  all  boys,  are 
selected  by  Chase  Manhattan's  Tom  O'Reilly 
and  trained  by  training  director,  Michael 
Shipper. 

Western  Airlines  has  employed  Its  first 
Negro  flight  officer,  Prederlck  M.  A.  Pitcher, 
following  his  completion  of  the  airline's 
training  program.  Pitcher,  now  a  second  of- 
ficer on  a  720B  fanjet,  flew  with  a  U.S. 
Navy  anti-submarine  squadron  for  four 
years.  A  former  Burroughs  Corporation  em- 
ployee, he  established  overseas  computer 
training  schools  for  a  company  division. 

Wadsworth  Manufacturing  Company, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  has  named  Don  A.  Taylor 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  vice  president  In 
charge  of  product  design.  Taylor  was  for- 
merly an  engineering  draftsman  of  the  Bear- 
foot  Sole  Co..  Inc.,  where  he  designed  mold 
equipment,  sole,  heel  and  automotive  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Welch  Scientific  Company,  Skokle,  Illi- 
nois, has  reported  on  a  Joint  study  of  Its 
teaching  machines'  use  by  remedial  and  drop- 
out-prone students,  conducted  with  the  Pat- 
erson  (N.J.)  school  system.  The  study  in- 
volved 397  volunteer  ninth  grade  students 
under  special  classroom  conditions  over  a 
two-month  period.  This  study  of  the  use 
of  Welch's  AutoTutor  Mark  11,  a  46-lb.  elec- 
tromechanical "branching"  device  which  of- 
fers up  to  four  levels  of  learning  and  per- 
mits the  student  to  learn  at  his  own  pace, 
proved  that  the  teaching  machines  can  dra- 
matically Increase  motivation.  "The  Pater- 
son  Plan"  is  being  watched  closely  by  school 
administrators  in  many  sections  of  the  U.S. 
Paterson  school  system  has  already  pur- 
chased 30  of  the  teaching  machines  for  one  of 
Its  schools. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Follett  Pub- 
lishing, McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  and 
Scott  Foresmen  and  Company  with  primary 
and  elementary  school  readers,  and  170  other 
textbook  publishers  (history,  non-flctlon, 
fiction,  and  other)  have  adopted  new  guide- 
lines— which  Include  the  Negro  In  texts,  and 
references  In  supplementary  material.  Ex- 
pected to  help  both  Negro  and  white  children, 
respectively.  In  growing  up  with  a  sense  of 
pride,  and  knowledge  of  Negro  history.  In 
books  read  In  schools.  Boston,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  among 
school  systems  now  using  new-type  texts. 
Teachers  in  many  systems  would  like  to  use 


to  give  Negro  students  needed  knowledge  and 
respect  for  heritage — could  aid  in  motiva- 
tion. 

VIETNAM  NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 

As  an  example  of  how  it  seeks  qualified 
talent.  Group  W  sought  out  Edmund  Dor- 
sey.  a  Chicago  newsman  (WIND),  and  named 
him  Saigon  correspondent  for  the  Com- 
pany. Dorsey  spealu  Russian.  Chinese  (sev- 
eral dialects ) ,  and  holds  a  Master's  Degree 
from  Kelo  University,  Tokyo.  Group  W  also 
has  Carl  Rowan,  former  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  Ambassador 
to  Pinland,  as  an  on-the-air  commentator 
for  radio  and  TV.  In  all.  Group  W  now 
employs  Negroes  in  some  80  pyositions.  In- 
cluding a  film  editor,  traffic  manager,  sales 
executive,  and  on-the-alr  newscasters. 

BANK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

To  extend  the  sweep  to  recruit  minority 
manpower.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  broadcasting  Industry 
has  established  the  Broadcast  Skills  Bank. 
Broadcast  management  personnel  and  la- 
bor leadership,  functioning  on  a  voluntary 
basis  with  the  League,  will  have  an  Inventory 
of  qualified  minority  group  manpower  In- 
terested in  broadcasting,  from  which  all 
participating  broadcasters  will  be  permitted 
to  draw. 

BOOKLET   PRINTED 

The  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  has  an  Im- 
portant community  Interest  feature  going 
for  It — a  36-page  booklet  that  makes  It  crys- 
tal clear  to  minority  group  youth  the  op- 
portunities available  in  the  industry. 

The  booklet  shows  Negroes  now  employed 
In  a  wide  range  of  Jobs.  The  picturing  of 
Negroes  at  work  in  the  broadcast  Industry 
gives  additional  visual  Impact.  Too  few 
booldets  encouraging  either  sole  company 
or  industry-wide  employment  are  of  suffi- 
cient Negro-Interest  to  do  an  effective  Job. 
Notable  exceptions  are  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's "At  Work  In  Industry  Today,"  and 
"You  Can  Be  A  Winner."  produced  by  Los 
Angeles  Plans  for  Progress  companies.  The 
Broadcast  Skills  Bank  booklet,  "Career  Op- 
portunities In  Broadcasting,"  shoxild  go  a 
long  way  toward  convincing  youth. 

WHERE  TO  GET  HELP 

The  booklet  points  up  some  of  the  tral^ 
needed   for   Jobs   in   broadcasting.     It    t^Us 
to  those  interested  in  employment,  the  ap^    - 
ditional  training  that  can  be  acquired,  aad  Vi 
further  explains  that  scholarship  assistance    V 


is  available. 


4-    1 


Race  Relations  and  Industry  recommends      / 


that  a  copy  of  the  booklet  be  obtained  as 
an  example  of  bow  minority  youth  can  vis- 
ually be  shown  that  "things  are  changing." 
Too  often,  statistics  and  an  overall  view  do 
not  allow  youth  an  opportunity  to  fully 
understand  what  Is  happening,  or  an  inter- 
pretation given  to  him  at  his  level  of  un- 
derstanding. For  a  copy  of  "Career  Oppor- 
tunities In  Broadcasting."  write:  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank,  National  Urban  League,  55  East 
52nd  Street,  New  York  10022. 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE  EFFORT 

The  booklet  wlU  be  distributed  to  minor- 
ity group  youth  through  vocational  guid- 
ance counselors,  at  Negro  and  other  predomi- 
nantly racial  schools,  secondary  schools,  and 
college  campuses.  It  will  be  available  and 
distributed  through  the  70  offices  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  Further,  copies  of 
the  booklet  w^ill  be  distributed  to  some  250 
stations  invited  to  participate  in  the  indus- 
try-wide program. 

THE  RESULTS  SHOULD  COMZ 

As  former  NBC  executive  and  consultant 
on  broadcasting  to  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights,  Group  W's  George 
Norford,  said,  when  introducing  the  Broad- 
cast Skills  Bank  to  Pittsburgh  radio  and  TV 
executives  recently.  "The  Skills  Bank  rep- 
resents an  affirmative  action  in  the  field 
of  equal  opportunity."    It  is  a  program  th&t 
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has  Industry-wide  support,  ba  ;ked  by  top 
management,  which  holds  proi  ilse  for  mi- 
nority group  youth,  and  whlc  i  has  Inter- 
preted this  promise  to  them.  Pc  sltlve  results 
should  be  forthcoming  for  thli  segment  of 
American  business  and  Industiy. 

The  American  Plywood  Associc  tion  recently 
agreed  to  sponsor  training  pro  ects  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, under  the  Manpower  Devdlopment  and 
Training  Act.  In  Mississippi  alOne,  some  400 
unemployed  workers  will  be  trained  as  ply- 
wood mill  operators,  and  100  i^  each  of  the 
other  states.  Some  800  unemployed  work- 
ers are  to  be  trained  for  eight  projected 
plants.  Members  of  the  Plywood  Association 
participating  In  the  Mlsslsslppd  project  In- 
clude: A.  Dewesse  Lumber  Corrmany,  South- 
ern Plywood  Company,  and  StJ  Regis  Paper 
Company.  I 

Celutone  Plastics,  New  YorlC  has  named 
Earl  T.  Johnson  as  district  manager  of  the 
company's  newly  established  mid-western 
division,  located  In  Chicago. 

tNSroC     GOVXRN1IEN1' 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  named  Mrs.  Marie  Poston.  a 
career  government  employee,  ^  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  EEOC's  regional  office  In  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Poston  was  consldetted  one  of  the 
top  members  of  the  National  Lalbor  Relations 
Board's  Investigative  staff,  and  established  a 
pattern  for  quality  investlgatlye  techniques 
for  the  EECX;.  States  covered  by  the  Chicago 
EEOC  office  Include:  Illinois,  Iforth  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  National  Job  Corps  Program  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Chambers  will 
become  a  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Plans 
and  Programs  In  the  Corps.  t<^  explore  and 
develop  new  types  of  training  projects.  Mrs. 
Chambers  resigned  as  center  director  of  the 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  In  Cleveland, 
sponsored  by  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Soror- 
ity, and  was  the  only  Negro  heading  such  a 
post  In  Cleveland.  i 

COMMTTWrrT     COMMEN'^AKT 

The  National  Urban  League  hjas  announced 
the  appointment  of  M.  T.  P\iryear  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  deputy  exjecutlve  direc- 
tor, according  to  Whitney  Ml  Young,  Jr., 
executive  director.  Puryear  Is  tow  second  In 
command  of  the  Interracial  agency,  assum- 
ing full  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
agency's  nationwide  operation.  Puryear  es- 
tablished the  League's  Skills  Bank. 

The  National  Urban  League's  successful 
Skills  Bank  program  was  designed  to  dis- 
cover and  secure  employment  ijor  skilled  Ne- 
gro workers  who  were  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. Now,  the  program  In  operation 
nationally  has  screened  more  than  340,000 
applicants  and  placed  over  5,00<>  In  Jobs  com- 
mensurate with  their  talents  aqd  potential  as 
skilled  workers.  Plve  hundred  :were  hired  In 
Jobs  never  before  held  by  Negri^es. 

The  NAACP's  Labor  Director,  Herbert  Hill, 
told  the  organization's  67th  annual  conven- 
tion that,  unless  a  higher  prlprlty  Is  given 
Negroes  In  the  film  Indtistry;  knd.  if  neces- 
sary, "ring  the  nation's  movl^  bouses  with 
picket  lines."  There  has  beeri  an  increased 
usage  In  Negro  talent  by  mptlon  picture 
companies  and  TV  production  (x>mpanles,  but 
unions  have  presented  major  problems.  Too 
few  starring  roles  Is  one  crltldlsm  voiced  by 
Negro  groups:  another,  by  actc^  themselves, 
points  out  that,  unless  a  producer  gets  a 
"Poltler  or  Belafonte,"  no  starring  roles  are 
given.  Pickets  and  adverse  publicity  were 
employed  for  "The  Longest  Day,"  (20th-Cen- 
tury-Pox)  because  Negroes  werp  not  pictured 
as  participating  In  D-Day. 


Mich..   Aug.   29, 
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[Prom  WJKB-TV.  Detroit. 
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Drniorr  Broadcast  Skills 
Reautt 

A  unique  experiment  In  hunlan  relations — 
a  Detroit  Broadcast  Skills  Bank — will  take  a 
giant  step  toward  reality  as  tbe  result  of  a 


meeting  to  be  held  at  noon,  Wednesday, 
August  31  at  the  offices  of  the  Detroit  Urban 
League. 

A  group  of  radio  and  television  executives, 
representing  all  stations  In  the  metropolitan 
area,  will  have  the  methods  and  goals  of  the 
"bank"  explained  to  them  by  George  E. 
Norford.  General  Executive  of  the  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company;  Lawrence  M. 
Carlno,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  WJBK-TV,  who  Is  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  plan  In  Detroit;  and  Francis  A.  Kornegay, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Detroit  Urban 
League. 

Simply,  the  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  Is  an 
extension  of  the  broadcaster's  responsibility 
to  the  community  which  he  serves  and  whose 
thoughts  and  attitudes  he  so  strongly  In- 
fluences. Specifically.  It  Is  a  volimtary  effort 
on  the  part  of  broadcasters  to  solve,  In  pa.rt. 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing  our 
nation  today — the  employment  of  minority 
group  manpower. 

In  practice,  the  plan  will  have  four  in- 
tegral and  important  phases: 

1.  The  first  step  will  be  an  effort  to  seek 
out  and  effectively  catalogue  the  available 
minority  group  personnel  who  could  possibly 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Detroit  broad- 
casting Industry.  This  step  will  be  effected 
through  the  offices  of  the  Urban  League  and 
a  volunteer  force  who  will  seek  out.  Inter- 
view, screen  and  catalogue  potential  appli- 
cants. 

2.  As  part-time  vacancies  occasioned  by 
vacations  occur,  the  plan  foresees  the  Broad- 
cast Skills  Bank  being  drawn  upon  to  give 
the  broadcaster  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the 
minority  group  personnel  available  to  him 
and,  equally  importtmt,  to  give  the  Individual 
an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  to 
"get  a  foot  In  the  door,"  something  that  Is 
so  vitally  necessary  for  anyone  desiring  to 
enter  broadcasting. 

3.  Under  this  pha«e.  individuals  who  have 
gained  experience  through  step  2  would  be 
considered  for  full-time  vacancies,  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  with  Detroit-area  broad- 
casting stations.  Appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  the  coincidence  of  Job  vacancy 
with  the  availability  of  a  qualified  minority 
group  member,  the  plan  urges  Its  partici- 
pants to  indulge  in  that  degree  of  additional 
personnel  hiring  needed  to  make  the  program 
a  success. 

4.  The  final  phase  is  much  more  long 
range  in  concept  and  forsees  the  day  when 
scholarships,  foundation  grants,  industry  fel- 
lowships and  the  like  will  enable  youthful 
members  of  minority  groups,  who  otherwise 
have  both  promise  and  ambition,  to  over- 
come their  deprived  beginnings  and  obtain 
the  specialized  education  and  training  so 
vital  to  achieving  a  position  of  leadership  In 
the  broadcasting  industry. 

The  Detroit  Broadcast  Skills  Bank  will  be 
an  extension  of  the  national  program,  which 
was  established  under  the  combined  auspices 
of  the  three  major  networks — the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  plus  the  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting Company — in  August  1964. 

(Prom  Variety,  Sept.  14, 1964] 

DETRorr  Hops  Onto  Broadcast  SKn.LS  Bank; 
Carino  Heads  Plan 

Drrsorr,  Sept.  13. — A  Detroit  Broadcast 
Skills  Bank,  an  extension  of  the  national 
program  established  by  the  three  major  net- 
works and  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  been  organized. 

Organizational  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit 
Urban  League  with  a«orge  E.  Norford.  gen- 
eral executive  of  Westlnghouse;  Lawrence  M. 
Carlno.  v. p.  and  general  manager  of  WJBK- 
TV.  and  Francis  A.  Kornegay.  exec  director 
of  League,  describing  the  plan  to  local  AM- 
TV  and  advertising  leaders.  Carlno  is  chair- 
man of  the  plan  In  Detroit. 

The  plan  Is  In  four  parts : 

1 — Seek  out  and  list  the  available  minority 


group  personnel  who  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Detroit  broadcasting  Industry. 

2 — As  parttlme  vacancies  occasioned  by 
vacations  occur,  the  plan  forsees  the  bank 
being  drawn  upon  to  give  the  broadcaster 
a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  minority  group 
personnel  available  to  him  and.  equally  Im- 
portant,  to  give  the  Individual  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  gain  experience  and  "to  get  a  foot 
In  the  door." 

3 — Individuals  who  have  gained  experience 
would  be  considered  for  fuUtime  Jobs,  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  Appreciating  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  coincidence  of  Job 
vacancy  with  the  availability  of  a  quaUfled 
minority  group  member,  the  plan  urges  its 
participants  "to  Indulge  In  that  degree  of 
additional  personnel  hiring  needed  to  make 
the  program  a  success." 

4 — The  final  phase  Is  much  more  long- 
range  In  concept.  It  forsees  the  day  when 
scholarships,  foundation  grants,  industry 
fellowships,  etc..  will  enable  youthful  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  to  overcome  their 
deprived  beginnings  and  obtain  the  specified 
education  and  training  required  to  achieve 
a  position  In  the  broadcasting  Industry. 

[Prom  Variety.  Sept.  28,  1966] 
Group  W's  McGannon  in  Los  Angeles  To 

Beat     Drums     on     a     Broadcast     Skills 

Bank 

HOLLTWOOD,  Sept.  27. — A  score  of  local  TV 
and  radio  execs  attended  a  luncheon  here 
last  week  designed  to  encourage  employment 
opportunities  for  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  In  all  phases  of  broadcasting  by  uti- 
lizing a  "Broadcast  Skills  Bank"  set  up 
specifically  to  provide  personnel  already 
trained  or  capable  of  being  trained. 

Successful  "banks"  already  have  been 
established  In  New  York,  Detroit  and  Pitts- 
burgh, according  to  Donald  H.  McGannon. 
prexy  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  West- 
Inghoiise  Broadcast  Co.  McGannon  also  Is 
chairman  of  a  national  committee  that  Is 
organizing  such  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

McGannon  urged  local  station  mans^ers  to 
take  an  active  hand  In  setting  up  a  program 
that  would  use  members  of  minorities  as 
vacation  relief,  or  even  to  create  additional 
positions  so  they  can  be  trained.  He  empha- 
sized that  Group  W  stations  have  Instituted 
such  practices  and  that  those  employes  soon 
are  "pulling  their  own  weight."  Another, 
but  longrange  step,  would  be  to  set  up 
scholarships  that  would  enable  potentially 
able  people  from  poverty-stricken  homes  to 
gain  the  formal  training  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  positions  In  broadcasting,  be  said. 

McGannon  said  that  the  success  of  such 
a  program  here  will  depend  on  whether  sta- 
tion toppers  take  active  hand  In  supporting 
It  and  not  leave  It  to  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. He  added  that  although  past  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  Negroes  are.  like 
whites,  "more  Interested  In  on-alr  Jobs," 
they  should  be  Informed  of  the  wide  range 
of  opportunities  available  In  broadcasting, 
both  In  blue  and  white  collar  areas. 

A  Greater  Los  Angeles  Broadcast  Skills 
Bank,  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  already  Is  In  existence  and 
has  on  Its  rolls  several  dozen  people  of 
various  degrees  of  training  who  are  looking 
for  Jobs  In  the  broadcasting  Industry.  While 
admitting  the  need  for  even  more  people  to 
be  added  to  the  rolls  for  selection,  a  spokes- 
man said  that  local  stations  can  help  make 
the  Idea  work  only  If  they  make  use  of  the 
"bank." 

George  Norford,  Westlnghouse  exec  as- 
signed to  the  project,  said  his  company  con- 
siders It  "a  hard-nosed  business  proposition 
to  take  advantage  of  an  untapped  reservoir 
of  potentially  skilled  labor." 

A  similar  national  program  already  Is  In 
operation  under  the  combined  auspices  of 
the  three  national  networks,  Westlnghouse 
and,  recently.  Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Television.    The  pitch  for  Los  Angeles  local 


cooperation  is  part  of  an  appeal  that  will  be 
carried  to  most  major  cities. 

McGannon  stressed  that  the  "bank"  Idea 
may  not  be  Ideal,  but  that  few  alternatives 
nave  been  proposed.  He  said  that  no  fund- 
raising  is  contemplated,  as  most  stations 
should  IndlvlduaUy  be  able  to  afford  the  cost 
of  training  potential  staff  members. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDEPOSTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  for  several  days  now  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report,  and  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  a 
number  of  witnesses  concerning  the 
wage-price  guldeposts  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  press  has  made  much  of  the  fact 
the  President  never  mentioned  the  guide- 
posts  in  his  Economic  Report  this  year,  in 
contrast  to  last  year's  report,  which  spe- 
cifically endorsed  the  guldeposts.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  observers — In 
the  press  and  elsewhere — have  concluded 
that  the  guldeposts  are  dead. 

Yet  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
1967  Report  devotes  a  full  15  pages  to  the 
guldeposts  and  makes  It  very  clear  that, 
as  far  as  the  CEA  Is  concerned,  these 
guldeposts  are  very  much  alive.  And 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  yesterday  In- 
formed the  committee  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  "productivity  prin- 
ciple"— which  is,  in  essence,  the  guide- 
posts — Is  an  essential  ingredient  in  anti- 
inflationary  policy. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  an  eye  on  these  guide- 
posts — and  particularly  on  the  way  the 
administration  has  employed  these 
guldeposts  "extralegally." 

In  this  cormectlon,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  two  documents.  First,  a 
copy  of  a  recent  letter  I  have  written  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  concerning  the 
use  of  the  guldeposts  in  collective  bar- 
gaining mediation,  and  second,  a  study 
appearing  In  the  Harvard  Law  Review  of 
January  1967  entitled  "Wage-Price 
Guidelines:  Informal  Government  Regu- 
lation of  Labor  and  Industry,"  which  de- 
tails the  extralegal  steps  taken  by  the 
administration  to  enforce  these  guide- 
posts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  study  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  9, 1967. 
Mr.  William  E.  Simkin, 

Director,  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Simkin:  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  you  and  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  will  give 
the  most  considered  attention  to  avoiding 
the  Improper  use  of  the  wage-price  guidelines 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  make  this  request  because  /  have  been 
convinced  by  events  of  the  past  year  that  the 
Administration's  insistence  on  using  the 
guidelines  as  a  rule  of  collective  bargaining 
rather  than  as  a  yardstick  to  guide  the  oper- 
ation of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  has, 
in  many  instances,  led  to  the  undermining 
of  the  collective  bargaining  process,  has  not 
succeeded  in  restraining  inflation  and  has 
seriously  impeded  the  functions  of  mediation 
agencies. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  labor-man- 
agement agreements  must  be  renegotiated 


this  year.  Since  moet  experts  believe  that 
these  agreements  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  negotiate,  I  feel  that  next  week's  meeting 
of  all  Federal  Mediation  officers  In  Wash- 
ington would  be  the  appropriate  time  and 
place  to  clear  away  the  confusion  over  just 
what  these  guidelines  are  and  how  they 
should  be  used. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  urge  you  and  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  to  consider  the  following 
during  your  meeting  in  Washington: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  wage-price  guidelines 
can  never  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  any- 
thing, except  Indicate  when  we  are  In  trouble. 
They  are  a  yardstick — a  way  of  measuring 
the  Impact  of  our  fiscal  and  monetary  poU- 
cies.  But  they  are  Tiot,  nor  should  they  be. 
a  substitute  for  such  policies.  Indeed,  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  has  sought  to 
coerce  labor  to  moderate  Its  collective  bar- 
gaining demands  on  the  basis  of  these  guide- 
lines, or  to  restrain  management  from  grant- 
ing such  demands  when  management  can  af- 
ford them  and  would  otherwise  have  granted 
them,  the  guidelines  have  been  abused.  As 
a  consequence  we  have  witnessed  not  only 
a  deterioration  of  the  Government's  prestige 
but  also  an  unfortunate  clouding  of  the  real 
problems — a  weakness  in  owe  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic policies — and  an  undermining  of  free 
collective  bargaining. 

When  wages  begin  to  rise  faster  than  the 
average  national  Increase  in  productivity — 
3.2%  as  specified  In  the  guidelines — and  the 
price  level  rises,  then  the  guidelines  tell  us 
something.  They  tell  us,  not  that  it  is  time 
to  start  applying  extra-legal  White  House 
pressures  to  force  labor  and  management  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  which  does  not  fit  the  eco- 
nomic climate,  but  rather  that  it  is  time  to 
do  something  to  change  that  climate.  If 
profits  are  high,  labor  will  natvu-ally  ask  for  a 
larger  share.  If  labor  costs  go  up  faster  than 
productivity,  management  will  seek  to  cover 
those  costs  with  higher  prices.  And  If  the 
Administration  insists  on  trying  to  force  the 
parties  not  to  do  what  they  would  other- 
wise naturally  do,  then  (1)  the  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  end  up  being  "kicked  In  the 
teeth"  (to  use  Secretary  Wlrtz'  phrase)  as 
It  was  In  the  airlines  strike,  (2)  the  guide- 
lines will  be  characterized  as  a  "failure"  be- 
cause they  "failed"  to  restrain  the  parties 
(which  they  were  never  really  designed  to  do 
in  a  high  inflationary  pressure  situation), 
(3)  the  ordinary  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining will  be  stymied  because  of  the  outside 
pressure  (as  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  air- 
lines strike),  and  (4)  the  real  need  will  be 
clouded  and  camouflaged — the  need  to  meet 
continued  Inflation  and  to  finance  rising 
Vietnam  costs  and  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams with  effective  action — a  cut  in  non-es- 
sential civilian  spending  or  a  temporary  tax 
Increase. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  anything  Improper  or  even  un- 
wise about  having  a  "third  seat  at  the  bar- 
gaining table."  The  government  has  very 
Important  roles  to  play.  First,  It  can  supply 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  mediators.  But 
the  proper  and  only  successful  role  of  a 
mediator  Is  to  facilitate  compromise — to  help 
the  parties  seek  successfully  their  own  self- 
interest,  and  to  keep  the  parties  from  tak- 
ing positions  In  the  heat  of  controversy 
which.  If  evaluated  calmly  and  carefuUy, 
would  turn  out  to  be  Irrational  from  the 
parties'  own  points  of  view.  And  second,  the 
government  quite  properly  has  an  Interest 
In  insuring  that  services  essential  to  the 
public  Interest  are  not  Interrupted. 

But  when  the  government  also  tries  to  sit 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  enforce  the 
guidelines,  then,  if  there  are  strong  economic 
pressures  at  odds  with  those  guidelines,  the 
occupant  of  the  "third  seat  at  the  bargaining 
table"  will  be  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  and 
will  fail  to  accomplish  any  of  the  govern- 
ment's objectives. 


The  airlines  strike  Is  a  good  case  in  point. 
There,  the  government  was  trying  to  accom- 
plish three  things.     First.  It  was  trying  to 
mediate    the    dispute — to    help    the    parties 
reach  a  compronilse  which  they  could  both 
eiccept.     Second,  the  government  was  trying 
to  avoid  an  interruption  in  essential  trans- 
portation services.     And  third,  the  govern- 
ment  was   trying   to   avoid   an   inflationary 
wage  settlement  in  "violation"  of  the  guide- 
lines.    But  because  of  the  third  objective, 
the   government   failed   in   all   three.     How 
could  the  mediators  foster  a  "compromise" 
which  was  within  the  guidelines,  when  the 
airlines'  pre-strike  offer  already  exceeded  the 
guidelines  and  was  rejected  by  the  Union? 
Conversely,  how  could  the  government  pro- 
tect  the  guidelines   without  forfeiting  the 
impartiality  of  its  mediators,  when  the  only 
settlement  which  would  even  come  close  to 
the  guidelines  would  Involve  complete  capit- 
ulation  by   the  Union?     And   flnally.   how 
could    the    government    preserve    essential 
transportation  services  at  the  same  time  that 
It  was  trying  to  restrain  the  parties  from 
compromising  at  all?    The  result:  complete 
failure   all   around.     Indeed,  if  the  parties 
bad  been  left  to  their  own  devices,  I  suspect 
they  could  have  reached  a  settlement  within 
a  week,  which  would  not  have  been  any  more 
inflationary  than  the  one  they  finally  signed 
after  an  extended  strike,  extensive  dcmiage 
to  the  public  interest,  and  much  unsuccess- 
ful pressure  by  the  government. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  now  give  up 
the  guidelines.  But  it  Is  clear  that  the  guide- 
lines as  presently  formulated  are  no  longer 
either  a  description  of  what  is  happening 
nor  a  guide  which  labor  and  management 
can  be  persuaded  to  follow.  Indeed,  the 
Administration's  readiness  to  abandon  the 
3.Z%  standard  in  the  face  of  widespread  la- 
bor demands  is  merely  evidence  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  guidelines  in  a  rising-price 
economy. 

After  all,  the  gross  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  factory  worker  In  November  1966  was 
at  an  all-time  high:  $113.99,  up  from  $109.71 
a  year  earlier.  That  Is  an  increase  of  over 
3.9%  in  gross  wages.  But  during  the  very 
same  12-month  period,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  real  wages  (in 
terms  of  piuxhaslng  power)  of  the  average 
factory  worker  declined  more  than  1.3%. 
How  can  we  really  expect  labor  to  "slow 
doum"  when  they  have  to  run  so  hard  just 
to  keep  from  going  backward? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  will  look  Into  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  guidelines  In  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, as  it  considers  reylsions  and  alterna- 
tives to  present  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
to  enable  the  Government  to  move  more  ef- 
fectively and  promptly  to  cope  with  economic 
trends  without  sacrificing  the  basic  institu- 
tions of  our  society. 

I  am  committed  to  two  objectives:  fighting 
inflation  and  preserving  freedom  of  collective 
bargaining.  I  believe  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
can  help  accomplish  both.  But  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  reliance  on  the  guidelines,  to 
the  exclusion  of  sound  fiscal  policy  and  as  a 
substitute  for  free  collective  bargaining,  will 
accomplish  neither. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

(Prom  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  January 
19671 
Wage-Price  Guidelines:  Informal  Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Giant  corporations   and   powerful   unions 
have  become  familiar  Institutions  In  Amer- 
ica.   While  the  "Invisible  hand"  of  Inexor- 
able market  forces  may  still  largely  determine 
prices  and  wages  In  most  industries,  many 
economists  argue  that  at  least  in  some  In- 
dustries the  discretionary  decisions  of  com- 
panies and  unions  have  a  major  Impact  on 
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wage  and  price  levels. '    In  an 
vent   the  Inflation  which  Is  said 
from    these   discretionary   declsK^n 
establishing  direct  government 
private   Industry,   a   program  of 
guidelines  was  promulgated  by 
and  the  Council  of  Economic 
though  the  program  Is  voluntary 
certain  sanctions  have  apparently 
to  obtain  compliance  with  It. 
the  economic  Justification  for 
program  Is  not  assessed,  but  its 
and  operation,  certain  dlfflcultleii 
ministration,  and  Its  statutory 
tlonal  bases  are  examined. 

1.    BACKGROUND    AND    OPERAtlON 

Inflation  Is  a  perennial  proilem.  Eco- 
nomic theorists  have  proposed  virylng  diag- 
noses of  Its  causes  and  prescriptions  for  its 
cure.'  Most  antl-lnflatlonary  nieasures  in- 
volve the  use  of  the  monetary  policies  oper- 
ated through  the  Federal  Reserv*  Board  and 
the  Treasury  or  the  fiscal  policies  Implicit  In 
congressional  and  presidential  iecislonB  as 
to  federal  Uxes  and  spending,  powever,  in 
times  of  great  national  emergenct,  when  vast 
government  expenditures  and  the  limited 
availability  of  goods  for  domestljc  consump- 
tion drive  demand  far  above  sii>ply,  direct 
controls  over  prices  and  wages  hafce  been  em- 
ployed. During  World  War  U,  lor  example, 
agencies  were  estabUshed  by  stajtute  to  im- 
plement such  controls.*  Thougtt  this  tech- 
nique was  eflfective  In  preventing  Inflation, 
It  Involved  pervasive  government  control  of 
the  entire  private  sector  of  tl 
Price  and  wage  control  was  a  bi 
the  country  bore  In  furtheranci 
effort.  The  controls  were  rei 
after  the  war  ended,  though  Itl  was  feared 
that  the  pent-up  demand  lor  Mx>ds  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  liquid  assets  and  the 
exhaustion  of  consumer  durables  woxild  re- 
sult In  a  considerable  degree  of  inflation.* 
In  fact,  between  1945  and  1948  ttte  consumer 
price  Index  rose  35.2  percent  and  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  rose  54.4  percent.^  Neverthe- 
less, this  was  preferred  to  continuing  gov- 
ernment supervision,  which  was  thought 
politically  and  socially  undesiral^le.  and  less 
effective  In  the  long  run  ^laa  the  free  play 
of  market  forces  In  properly  allocating  the 
resources  of  the  economy.  I 

Though  a  new  burst  of  inflation  was  set  off 
by  mobilization  for  the  Korean  tonfllct,'  In- 
flation has  since  been  somewoat  sporadic 
and  relatively  mild."  While  "cieeping"  in- 
flation of  the  kind  recently  exp*lenced  may 
not  be  intolerable.  It  Is  nonetheless  undesir- 
able for  two  principal  reasons."  J  First,  It  re- 
sults in  an  arbitrary  redistrlbutlan  of  Income 
and  wealth  to  the  disadvantage  ql  those  with 
flxed  Incomes  or  fixed-Income  j  assets.  For 
example,  those  receiving  penslod  fund  bene- 
flte  find   the   value   of   the   mohthly   check 


economy. 

jden  which 

of  the  war 

lioved    soon 


1  See  generally,  e.g..  H.  BaiiFS,  Pricing 
Power  and  "Administrative"  Inixation 
(1962);  G.  Means.  Pricing  Power  and  the 
Public  Interest  (1962).  I 

'  See.  e.g..  authorities  cited  nbte  I  supra; 
J.  ScHUMPFTER.  History  or  Economic  Analy- 
sis (1954) :  W.  Thorp  &  R.  QtjANbT,  The  New 

INTLATION   (1959). 

sRoss.  Guideline  Policy— WHfire  We  Are 
and  How  We  Got  There,  in  GuiDELiNES,  In- 
formal Controls,  and  the  mVrket  Place 
114-17  (O.  Schultz  &  R.  Allbe^  eds.  1966) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  GtjiDELiNE$l.  See  gen- 
erally A.  Director,  Defense,  C(|ntrols,  and 
Inflation  147-253   (1952). 

«H.  MouLTON,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con- 
trolled? 138-42  (1958) .    But  cf.td.  at  144-46. 

» 1962  Ann.  of  the  Council  cf  Economic 
Advisers  169  [hereinafter  cited  as  Coimcn, 
Report  ] . 

•  H.  MouLTON,  supra  note  4.  at|147-51. 
'  See  Ross,  supra  note  3,  at  184-35. 

•  See  generally  S.  Harris,  The  Incidence  of 
Inflation:  Or  Who  Gets  Hi^rt?  (Joint 
Econ.  Comm.  Study  Paper  No.  '  ,  1959). 


gradually  diminishing  In  terms  of  purchas- 
ing power.  Second,  as  American  goods  be- 
come more  expensive  they  become  less  at- 
tractive to  foreign  purchasers  and  foreign 
goods  become  more  attractive  to  American 
buyers.  As  a  result^,  the  volume  of  exports 
decreases  while  that  of  Imports  Increases, 
and  the  balance  of  payments  becomes  less 
favorable. 

Economists  have  argued  that  the  creeping 
post-Korean  inflation  has  not  been  caused 
primarily  by  excess  demand  (though  that 
cause  may  be  gaining  importance  of  late') 
but  by  a  "cost-pvish"  Inflationary  spiral  re- 
sulting from  the  Interplay  of  union  and  man- 
agement decisions  in  industries  characterized 
by  concentration  of  private  economic  power.'" 
Unions  demand  higher  wages,  and  manage- 
ments acquiesce  since  the  raise  can  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Though  not  all  industries  are  characterized 
by  concentrated  economic  power,  those  which 
are  tend  to  be  basic  industries,  and  increased 
prices  there  mean  Increased  costs  to  the 
many  industries  using  the  product.  Thus, 
the  inflation  spreads.  If,  it  was  argued.  In- 
flation is  catised  by  these  private  decisions, 
then  It  cannot  be  controlled  effectively  by 
the  use  of  overall  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
While  It  could  be  attacked  directly  by  coerc- 
ing the  decision  makers,  government  control 
of  Industry  Is  antipathetic  to  the  American 
free  enterprise  tradition.  So.  the  voluntary 
program  emerged.  Though  business  leaders 
continue  to  question  the  economic  premises 
upon  which  the  program  rests,"  this  Note  Is 
concerned  not  with  the  valdlty  of  those 
premises  but  with  the  operational  difficulties 
and  legal  bases  for  the  program  as  it  has  been 
applied. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  for  1962,  presented  to  Con- 
gress together  with  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  announced  that  In  order  to 
achieve  overall  price  stability  private  price 
and  wage  decisions  should  be  based  on  the 
rate  of  productivity  Increase  In  the  economy 
as  a  whole.i=  The  general  guide  for  wages 
was  that  "the  rate  of  increase  In  wage  rates 
(Including  fringe  benefits)  in  each  industry 
be  equal  to  the  trend  rate  of  over-all  pro- 
ductivity increase."  "  The  guidelines  called 
for  "price  reduction  If  the  Industry's  rate  of 
productivity  increase  exceeds  the  over-all 
rate  ...  an  appropriate  Increase  In  price  If 
the  opposite  relationship  prevails,  and  .  .  . 
sUble  prices  If  the  two  rates  of  productivity 
Increase  are  equal."'*  To  allow  for  special 
conditions  In  some  Industries,  several  pos- 
sible exceptions  were  noted.  Wage  rates 
could  be  responsive  to  an  excess  or  scarcity  of 
labor  in  a  particular  Industry,  and  could  be 
brought  into  Une  with  prevaUlng  wages  In 
Jfke  Industries.  Prices  could  respond  to  a 
.-■need  for  capital  or  a  current  overcapitaliza- 
tion, and  to  changes  in  nonlabor  costs.  It 
was  suggested  that  prices  should  fall  where 
they  were  based  upon  excessive  market  power 
and  resulted  In  unusuaUy  high  profits.  By 
doing  the  technical  Job  of  deciding  what 
prices  and  wages  should  be  In  order  to  pre- 
vent inflation,  the  Council  tried  to  provide 
standards  by  which  the  public  could  evaluate 
actual  price  and  wage  decisions.     The  Coun- 


cil outlined  what  labor  and  management 
rhould  do,  and  relied  on  their  public  spirit 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  secvire 
compliance.  The  President's  remarks  con- 
firmed this  Interpretation  of  the  guidelines 
as  did  the  approving  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  after  Its  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Report." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  newly  Instituted 
guidelines  was  soon  put  to  public  test  by 
events  In  the  steel  Industry,  a  traditional 
economic  bellwether  and  the  industry  most 
often  charged  with  major  responsibility  for 
the  Inflation  of  the  1950's."  Wage  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress,  and  the  Administra- 
tion brought  Its  Influence  to  bear  in  favor 
of  a  nonlnflatlonary  settlement.  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  Chairman  Heller  as- 
serted that  such  a  settlement  was  Important 
to  economic  stablUty,"  and  President  Ken- 
nedy urged  progress  in  negotiation."  The 
agreement,  when  It  came.  Incorporated  no 
significant  wage  changes,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  President  as  nonlnflatlonary."  Jtist 
ten  days  after  the  settlement,  U.S.  Steel  an- 
nounced an  average  price  Increase  In  terms 
of  Increased  labor  costs  since  1958  when  the 
dollars  per  ton,  Justifying  the  increase  in 
terms  of  labor  costs  since  1958  when  the 
last  price  change  had  been  made.«>  The 
President  acted  Immediately  to  bring  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear,  excoriat- 
ing the  executives  for  "Irresponsible  de- 
fiance of  the  public  Interest"  and  "ruthless 
disregard  of  their  public  responsibility."" 
Privately,  he  was  said  to  remark:  "My  father 
always  told  me  that  all  business  men  were 
sons-of-bltches  but  I  never  believed  It  till 
now!"  " 

The  mobilization  of  public  opinion  was 
not.  however,  the  only  means  relied  upon 
to  obtain  compliance  with  the  guidelines. 
President  Kennedy  conferred  with  Secretary 
McNamara,  who  awarded  large  defense  con- 
tracts to  the  fljms  which  had  not  raised 
prices  .="  (Congressman  Celler,  Chairman  of 
the  House  antitrust  subcommittee,  sched- 
uled hearings,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission began  studying  possible  violation 
of  a  1951  consent  decree  barring  collusive 
price  fixing."*  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  said  to  have  begun  reconsidering  the 
tax  status  of  executive  compensation." 
When  Ave  other  major  companies  followed 
U5.  Steel  by  raising  their  prices.  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  announced  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  possible  Sherman  Act  vlola- 
tlons.»  In  this  atmosphere  Inland  and 
Kaiser  reftised  to  raise  their  prices,  and  the 
other  firms  soon  rescinded  their  increases." 
The  pressure  exerted  by  the  Administration 
was  thought  to  be  a  major  cause  of  the  re- 
scission.* and.  Republican  leaders  attacked 


•See,  e.g..  Address  by  Gardner  Ackley, 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Oct.  6.  1966.  _    ^^ 

">  E.g.,  Ackley,  The  Contribution  of  Guide- 
lines, In  Guidelines  68-72. 

"  E.g.,  Lecture  by  Roger  Blough  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Nov.  14, 
1966. 

"  1962  Council  Report  186.  The  Idea  that 
prices  and  wages  should  reflect  productivity 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Council  under 
both  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower. 
Ross,  supra  note  3.  at  119. 

"1962  Council  Report  189. 


■5 1962  EconomicKRep.  of  the  President  16- 
17;  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Joint  Econ.  Comm.  on 
January  1962  Economic  Rep.  of  the  Pres., 
87th  Cong.,  2d  Spss.  64  (Comm.  Print  1962). 

"E.g.,  O.  Eckstein  &  G.  Promm,  Steel  and 
the  Postwar  Inflation  (Joint  Econ.  Comm. 
Study  Paper  No.  2.  1959). 

'•  N.Y.  Times.  March  18,  1962,  at  84.  col.  2. 

'«/d.,  March  8.  1962,  at  1,  col.  4. 

'"/d.,  April  1,  1962,  at  l,col.  1. 

»/d.,  April  11,  1962.  at  28,  col.  2.  For  » 
dramatic  account  of  the  entire  ensuing  epi- 
sode of  price  Increase  and  rescission  see  G. 
McConnell,  Steel  and  the  Presidency  (1963). 

=1  NY.  Times.  April  12,  1962,  at  20,  col.  1. 

■-Id.,  April  23.  1962,  at  25,  col.  1. 

•^  Id..  April  18,  1962.  at  22,  col.  6. 

■■*  Id.,  April  12,  1962.  at  1.  col.  2. 

«»/d.,  April  20,  1962,  at  12,  col.  5. 

^Id  .  April  13,  1962.  at  1,  col.  8. 

"   Id..  April  14.  1962,  at  1.  col.  8. 

2«E  Flash.  Economic  Advice  and  Presi- 
dential Leadership  228  (1965):  N.Y.  Times, 
April  14,  1962,  at  1,  col.  8.  But  cf.  G.  McCon- 
nell, swpra  note  20.  at  115.  McConnell  as- 
serts that  the  power  cf  the  m-rkc*  plnce 
rather  than  that  of  the  President  prevailed. 


the  President  for  his  Intervention.™  The 
oiiidellnes.  however,  had  survived  a  public 
iLt  of  effectiveness  in  limiting  both  wage 
aid  price  increases,  though  they  seemed  to  be 
less  voluntary  than  their  designers  had  as- 

**ln  1963,  the  steel  wage  settlement  was 
ojtaln  nonlnflatlonary  and  the  aggregate  1 
nercent  price  Increase  was  also  within  the 
lerms  of  the  guidelines.*  Chairman  Heller 
said  that  they  were  acceptable,"'  and  the 
President,  having  warned  that  there  would 
be  administration  action  In  case  of  a  general 
mcrea6e,»=  said  that  the  actual  price  changes 
showed  that  the  Industry  had  acted  with 
some  restraints.^" 

The  low  1962  and  1963  steel  wage  settle- 
ments while  nonlnflatlonary,  were  probably 
due  1^  to  respect  for  the  guidelines  or  fear 
of  administration  action  than  to  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  during  the  period  and 
the  consequently  weak  bargaining  position  of 
the  union."'  By  1964  the  employment  rate 
had  improved  and  unions  were  becoming 
more  aggressive.  The  1964  Economic  Report 
mcluded  a  more  definite  standard:  wage  In- 
creases were  generally  not  to  exceed  3.2  per- 
cent the  trend  rate  of  producUvlty  Increase 
m  the  economy  as  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  It  was  empha- 
sized that  the  exceptions  were  Intended  to 
apply  in  "relatively  few  cases.'""  It  was 
mentioned  In  passing,  perhaps  to  indicate  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  exert  pressure 
for  compliance  vrtth  the  price  guidelines,  that 
the  Government  was  the  country's  largest 
single  purchaser. 

In  this  context  of  Improved  union  bargain- 
ing position  and  a  firmer  government  stance 
toward    implementation    of    more    definite 
guidelines,  wage  negotiations  were  begun  In 
the  automobile  industry.    The  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  demanded  the  largest  wage 
increase  in  ten  years,  4.9  percent,  a  figure 
clearly    above     the    guidelines.*'    President 
Johnson  warned  that  no  settlement  should 
be  reached  which   would  revive   the  wage- 
price  spiral   and   Chairman   Heller  affirmed 
that  the  demands  exceeded  the  guidelines, 
but  Walter  Reuther,  President  of  the  UAW. 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in   his    position.*^     In    July,    the    President 
urged  a  responsible  settlement,  hinting  that 
the  alternative  would  be  government  inter- 
vention.'*    However,  in  a  Labor  Day  speech 
In  Detroit,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  wage  ne- 
gotlatlons.»     Shortly     thereafter     Chrysler 
corporation  made  a  settlement  involving  a 
4  5  percent  increase,  soon  followed  by  the 
other  firms."    The  President  called  the  set- 
tlement generous,  and  hoped  it  would  not  set 
the  pattern   for   contracts   in  other   Indus- 
tries"    Conceding  that  the  guidelines  had 
been  violated,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Indus- 
try had  also  violated  them  by  falling  to  cut 
prices  despite  an  above  average  productivity 
gain     Thus,  while  the  strong  action  against 
the  steel  companies  had  been  Justified  by  the 
steel    union's    nonlnflatlonary    wage    settle- 
ment, strong  action  against  the  automobile 
union  was  less  justifiable  In  view  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers'  Inflationary  faUure  to 

reduce  prices.  ,     .    ,  ^    4.i„„ 

Against  thU  background  of  administration 


acquiescence  In  1964,  the  steel  union  began 
to  press  for  higher  wages,  citing  price  in- 
creases by  the  steel  companies.*"  Chairman 
Ackley  of  the  Council  found  that  the  price 
changes  were  nonlnflatlonary  *■■'  and  the  Presi- 
dent praised  Industry  cooperation  with  the 
Council,  urging  that  there  be  no  strike  and 
that  wage  settlements  be  nonlnflatlonary.*' 
A  3  2  percent  Increase  was  agreed  upon.  Just 
on  the  guideline  figure."  The  large  auto- 
mobile union's  wage  Increase  In  1964  thus 
began  to  appear  an  exception,  excused  by  the 
failure  of  the  firms  to  cut  prices  and  perhaps 
tolerated  because  of  administration  reluc- 
tance to  alienate  union  members  Immedi- 
ately before  the  election. 

Other  events  In  1965  seemed  to  confirm  the 
strength  of  the  guidelines.     Shortly  after  the 
steel  settlement,  certain  leading  aluminum 
companies  instituted  a  price  increase.-    It 
was  reported  that  President  Johnson,    sput- 
tering  mad,"    called    a   meeting    to    discuss 
dumping  government  stockpiles  on  the  mar- 
ket to  Increase  the  supply  of  aluminum  and 
make  the   price  Increase  infeasible.*'     Con- 
ferences were  immediately  held  to  dUcuss 
stockpile  disposal,   but  It  was  denied  that 
they   were   linked   to   the   price   Increases  *• 
When  Alcoa  Aluminum  Company  joined  the 
other  major  firms  In  raising  Its  prices,**  the 
Government    announced    plans    to    release 
200  000  tons  from  Its  stockpile,  though  con- 
nection with  the  price  Increases  was  again 
denied     Simultaneously.    Chairman    Ackley 
denounced  the  price  Increases  as  Inflation- 
ary"'   Two  days  later,  the  Government  in- 
creased Its  threatened  release  to  300,000  tons 
and  discussed  selling  100.000  tons  Immedi- 
ately "    The  next  day.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, who  had  led  the  stockpile  confer- 
ences, announced  rescission  of  the  price  In- 
crease and  said  that  the  Government  would 
resume  stockpile  talks  and  perhaps  release 
less    than    200.000    tons    over    an    extended 
period"    President  Johnson  praised  the  In- 
dustry's public  spirit  In  rescinding  the  price 
increases."  .      „  _     » 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Government 
was  engaged  In  discussion  with  the  copper 
companies  of  an  8  percent  increase  in  cop- 
per prices.  Secret  conferences  with  Industry 
leaders  were  reported."  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara announced  that  200,000  tons  of  cop- 
per from  the  "permanent  stockpile"  would 
be  sold  to  fill  requirements  of  companies  en- 
gaged in  defense  production."  Even  though 
an  Immediate  effect  was  not  expected,  on  re- 
lease of  the  stockpile  the  copper  companies 
lowered  their  prices."" 

If  It  was  not  easy  to  control  price  Increases 
m  industry,  the  President  soon  found  that  it 
was  also  difficult  to  control  the  wages  of  gov- 
ernment employees.  President  Johnson 
asked  a  3  percent  raise  for  civil  servants,  but 
Congress  voted  an  even  higher  Increase.  The 
President  called  the  bill  "disastrous"  to  the 
guidelines,"  and  the  figure  was  reduced  to 


3.6  percent,  which  the  President  was  willing 
to  accept.^  This  encounter  suggests  that  the 
guidelines  found  their  support  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  rather  than  In  Congress. 

The  year  1966  began  propitiously  for  the 
guidelines,  with  a  nonlnflatlonary  compro- 
mise reduction  of  a  January  1  steel  price  In- 
crease after  the  President  had  apparenUy 
threatened  use  of  defense  contracts  to  dis- 
criminate against  companies  which  raised 
prices."  However,  the  refusal  of  steel  execu- 
tives to  announce  price  Increases  to  the 
Council  In  advance,  or  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  increases.*"  Indicated  that 
Industry  leaders  were  still  unwilling  to  con- 
sider government  Interest  in  their  pricing 
policies  as  legitimate.  In  some  quarters  the 
compromise  was  viewed  as  reflecting  de- 
creased administration  InsUtence  on  mainte- 
nance of  the  guidelines."' 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists began  Its  1966  alriine  wage  negotiations 
by  asserting  that  there  woufd  be  no  settle- 
ment   within    the    3.2    percent    guideline." 
A  board  formed  by  the  President  to  avert  a 
strike  by  negotiation  immediately  announced 
that  It  did  no.  regard  Itself  as  bound  by  the 
guidelines,"  and  at  length  It  recommended  a 
3.5  percent  settlement.**    When  the  union 
rejected  the  proposal  and  a  strike  later  en- 
sued,* the  President  was  silent  and  his  press 
secretary  said  that  executive  machinery  was 
exhausted."    Former   Chairman   Heller   an- 
nounced his  fear  of  a  renewed  wage-price 
spiral,"    and    legislation    to    permit    forced 
termination  of  the  strike  was  Introduced  In 
Congress.    Passage  was  delayed  by  disagree- 
ment between  the  President  and  Congress, 
neither     of    which     wished     to    bear    the 
political   onus   of   forcing   striking   workers 
back  to  work.*    After  White  House  confer- 
ences, the  President  announced  a  "nonln- 
flatlonary" settlement  of  over  3.5  percent." 
The  guidelines.  It  was  felt,  had  been  over- 
turned.   The   union   membership,   however, 
voted  to  reject  the  agreement  their  leaders 
had  made  and  the  strike  continued."    Two 
days  later,  the  steel  corporations  began  a 
broad   price   advance."    The   President   Im- 
mediately   attacked    the    price    Increase    as 
Irresponsible  and  Inflattonaxy,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration's protests  were  weak,  and  Chair- 
man   Ackley   admitted   that   the   events   of 
the  airline  wage  settlement  and  the  steel 
price   increase   constituted   defeats   for   the 
guidelines." 

Experience  with  the  guidelines  has  shown 
that,  while  no  formal  legal  enforcement  has 
been  attempted,  neither  Is  their  enforcement 
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One  possible  justification  for  the  high  air- 
line wage  settlement  Ues  In  the  fact  that  by 
1966  the  economy  was  generally  experiencing 
some  degree  of  Inflation.  In  these  circum- 
stances, unless  industries  subject  to  the 
Kuldellnes  are  to  experience  a  relative  decline 
ta  Income,  the  guideline  figure  must  be  ad- 
lusted  upward.  The  Council  has  made  no 
explicit  adjustment  of  the  guideline  figure— 
perhaps  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  justify 
and  even  promote  general  Inflation;  but  the 
failure  to  do  so  may  be  contributing  to  the 
program's  difficulties  in  present  economic 
conditions. 
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left  entirely  to  public  oplnioki  or  moral 
persuasion.  Rather,  the  President  has  In 
some  cases  brought  government  jtorce  to  bear 
In  order  to  obtain  compliance.  i>rocurement 
policy,  stockpile  disposal,  and  by  some  ac- 
counts antltr\i8t  and  tax  enforcement  poli- 
cies have  been  used  with  varylilg  degrees  of 
success. 

n.    ADMINISTIlATlVi:    DTFnCfl.TTES 

Objections  to  the  principle^  underlying 
the  guidelines  seem  to  have  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  business  and  labir  leaders  to 
observe  them  voluntarily  In  liiportant  In- 
stances. As  the  program  has  leased  to  be 
entirely  voluntary,  moreover.  It  has  suffered 
from  the  inadequacies  and  Inequalities  of  the 
available  sanctions.  A  comparison  with  vol- 
untary balance  of  payments  programs  sug- 
gests that  these  difficulties  need  not  plague 
all  Informal  government  econonilc  programs. 

A.  Basic  objectionsi 

1.  To  the  principles. — A  goveniment  policy 
on  wages  and  prices  Inevitably  affects  the 
distribution  of  Income  between  wages  and 
profits.  Though  the  guideline'  program  is 
not  aimed  at  redistributing  weCth,  or  even 
at  maintaining  the  present  distribution,  it 
necessarily  affects  that  dlstriOutlon.  The 
CJouncirs  reports  have  persistently  contended 
that  unions  and  management  liiay  agree  to 
any  division  of  Income,  so  long  m  the  result 
Is  noninflatlonary."  But  a  wage  settlement 
above  the  guideline  flgiire,  explicitly  accepted 
by  management  as  to  be  paid  out  of  profits 
and  not  to  be  recouped  through  Higher  prices. 
Is  difficult  to  Imagine.  Moreovei^.  if  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  one  Industry  agree  to  a 
higher  wage  Increase  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  guidelines,  those  highee  wages  will 
Inevitably  be  reflected  in  increaa«d  union  de- 
mands In  other  Indxistries.  Thus,  any  wage 
settlement  above  the  guidelines  is  likely  to 
be  inflationary.  The  guidelines  seem  to  en- 
shrine the  status  quo  and,  by  tying  wages 
to  productivity,  operate  against  any  union 
demand  for  higher  wages  for  a  ^ven  level  of 
productivity.  Workers,  under  the  guidelines, 
can  get  more  only  as  total  national  wealth 
Increases;  they  may  not  Increase  their  share 
of  existing  wealth.  The  guidelines  thereby 
encroach  indirectly  on  an  imi^rtant  area 
previously  left  to  private  negotiation  and,  so 
far  as  they  are  effective,  operate  to  stifle 
union  demands.  | 

Another  reason  for  union  reJef:tlon  of  the 
guidelines  may  be  found  in  the  ^clal  inter- 
ests of  union  leaders.  In  the:  past,  wage 
Increases  beyond  productivity  ^ave  appar- 
ently been  offset  by  price  Increases,  with 
the  result  that  labor's  share  of  the  national 
Income  has  remained  stable.^*  T!he  status  of 
labor  leaders  may,  however,  be  determined 
more  by  increases  In  apparent  lioney  wages 
than  by  real  wage  Increases  dldcounted  for 
Inflation.  In  addition.  In  an  ecjonomy  sub- 
ject to  inflation  the  exceptional  case  where 
real  wage  decreases  are  necessary  due  to  fall- 
ing industry  profits  or  decreased  industry 
demand  for  labor  can  be  met  simply  by  hold- 
ing wages  constant  as  the  value  ^f  the  dollar 
declines.  While  the  same  real  change  could 
be  made  In  a  nonlnflAtionary  economy  by 
decreasing  wages,  the  direct  w^e  decrease 
would  probably  be  considerably  less  palata- 
ble to  union  members  than  thq  less  visible 
erosion  of  their  wages  by  Inl^tlon.  The 
union  leaders  may  thus  have  a  -Rested  inter- 
est In  an  Inflationary  situation  in  which 
wages  need  not  be  overtly  decteased. 

Since  company  Income  statements  are 
never  discounted  for  inflation,  managers  may 
have  a  similar  interest  in  inflation,  because 


™E.g..    1962    Council    Rkportj    188:     1966 

COVrSCJL  RXFORT  91. 

'♦  See  Table  F-9,  National  Incbme  by  Dis- 
tributive Shares,  1958  CotTNcn.  |Iepobt  126; 
1966  CotTNciL  Report  90. 


it  means  high  levels  of  apparent  profits.'* 
A  more  significant  fsu:tor  in  limiting  man- 
agement acceptance  of  the  guidelines,  how- 
ever, has  probably  been  resistance  on  general 
ideological  and  social  or  political  grounds  to 
the  concept  of  any  government  policy  for 
control  of  wages  and — especially — profits,  re- 
inforced by  skepticism  toward  the  economic 
theory  on  which  the  guidelines  are  based. 

2.  To  the  application. — Both  unions  and 
management  may  challenge  the  basic  pro- 
ductivity figure  which  is  central  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  guidelines.''  The  chief  prob- 
lems in  determining  productivity  change  are 
isolation  of  the  long-term  trend  from  the 
effects  of  short-swing  business  cycles  and 
projection  of  the  long-term  trend  Into  the 
future.  In  the  1962  and  1963  Reports  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  was  recognized 
and  a  range  of  figures  for  different  time  pe- 
riods and  different  sectors  of  the  economy 
was  set  forth.  In  1964,  however,  a  single 
figure  was  set  as  the  guideline:  3.2  percent." 
It  was  based  on  the  average  annual  percent- 
age change  in  output  per  man-hour  during 
the  latest  five-year  period.  The  single  fig- 
ure has  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  an 
apparently  sound  economic  basis  though,  as 
the  1962  Report  implies,  the  statistics  upon 
which  it  is  based  may  be  Inadequate.^  By 
1966,  however,  the  method  of  calculation 
would  have  yielded  a  3.6  percent  guldepost.^ 
Since  "nobody  with  any  sense  believes  that 
the  steady-state  rate  of  increase  of  output 
per  man-hour  in  the  private  economy  is  now 
3.6  percent  Einnually,"  *  the  Council  chose 
to  stay  with  the  3.2  percent  figure,  though 
the  initial  Justification  for  it  could  no  longer 
be  cited.  In  view  of  its  history,  the  figure 
appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  is  probably,  at 
best,  only  a  rough  approximation.  Criti- 
cism of  it  has  been  veldespread,"  and  neither 
labor  nor  management  is  likely  to  defer  vol- 
vmtarily  to  a  suspect  figure. 

The  application  of  the  g^delines  to  par- 
ticular price  and  wage  situations  may  be 
open  to  even  more  serioiis  challenge.  Where 
a  product  is  changing  rapidly,  firms  can  claim 
that  price  increases  represent  Improvements 
in  the  product.  To  dispute  tills  claim,  the 
Government  would  have  to  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  productivity  although  sta- 
tistics are  not  often  available  and  reliable. 
It  Is  notable  that  the  Government  has  taken 
action  primarily  against  undifferentiated, 
stable  products,  such  as  steel,  copper,  and 
alumlnimi.  The  application  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  guideposts  also  involves  many 
fine  questions  of  fact,  which  the  Council 
may  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  analyze."  As 
a  result,  the  guidelines  may  be  applied  only 
to  those  cases  In  which  the  Inapplicability 
of  the  exceptions  is  clear;  but  this  may  lead 
parties  to  believe  that  application  is  dis- 
criminatory, consequently  increasing  reluc- 
tance to  comply  voluntarily. 


'» Profits,  in  an  inflationary  period,  appear 
to  grow  In  absolute  terms  and  also  as  a  per- 
centage of  assets,  carried  at  deflated  values, 
but  not  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

™  See  e.g..  Lecture  by  Roger  Blough  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Nov. 
14,  1966:  cf.  Bliss.  Flaw  in  the  Wage-Price 
Guideposts,  Harv.  Bus.  Rev.,  May-June  1966, 
at  73;  Friedman,  What  Price  Guideposts?, 
In  GT7n>Ei.iNES  17. 

^Compare  1962  Council  Report  185-90 
with  1964  Council  Report  112-20. 

™  1962  Council  Report  186-86  (semble) . 

™  1966  Council  Report  92. 

*  Solow,  The  Case  Against  the  Case  Against 
the  Guideposts,  In  Guidelines  41,  53. 

"  E.g..  Bliss,  supra  note  76. 

"  Only  two  or  three  staff  members  work 
regularly  on  these  problems.  Testimony  of 
Chairman  Ackley,  Hearings  on  HJt.  11916  Be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  80th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  Ill  (1966)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Hearings  ] . 


B.  Inadequacy  of  sanctions 

Since  the  guidelines  were  designed  to  be 
voluntary,  no  systematic  scheme  of  sanc- 
tions for  enforcement  was  devised.  The 
sanctions  that  have  been  used  or  threatened 
have  emerged  haphazardly  out  of  ad  hoc  im- 
provisation. The  inadequacies  of  the  result- 
ing enforcement  pattern  produce  inequality 
among  various  industries  and  between  man- 
agement and  labor.  Thus,  even  a  propo- 
nent of  the  guidelines  acknowledged:  "=■  "Iq 
practice,  one  must  admit,  the  guideposts 
will  operate  unevenly;  relative  prices  and 
resource  allocations  may  thus  be  affecte^l. 
One  can  hope  that  these  effects  are  second- 
order."  ( 

1.  Wages. — While  price  roll-backs  have 
sometimes  been  achieved  as  the  result  of 
government  pressure,  there  are  no  effective 
sanctions  which  have  been  used  to  obtain 
compliance  in  the  case  of  wage  disputes.^ 
This  is  evident  In  the  automobile  and  airline 
settlements,  where  the  unions  began  by 
announcing  that  the  guidelines  were  to  be 
ignored.  No  stockpiles,  government  con- 
tracts, or  antitrust  or  tax  suits  are  avail- 
able for  use  in  persuading  unions,  and  the 
bare  power  of  preachment — the  only  "sanc- 
tion" the  program  admits — has  proved 
inadequate.  Even  in  the  airline  strike. 
where  union  leaders  seemed  convinced,  the 
members  were  not  persuaded  tmd  the  strike 
went  on.  The  President,  for  political  rea- 
sons, may  be  reluctant  to  lecture  the  work- 
ers on  their  duties  to  the  public  Interest, 
as  Indicated  by  his  silence  on  the  matter  In 

-Jj^ls  Detroit  Labor  Day  speech  during  wage 
negotiations  and  the  general  tendency  to  use 
harsher  language  about  uncooperative  man- 
agements than  about  Intransigent  unions." 
As  a  result,  it  is  widely  thought  that  the 
guidelines  have  had  little  If  any  effect  upon 
wage  bargaining."  The  result  of  enforcing 
the  giiideposts  against  a  company's  price  in- 
crease after  Its  union  had  exceeded  the 
guidepost  would  be  a  government-enforced 
redistribution  of  Income  in  favor  of  the 
union.  In  fact,  however,  a  failure  of  the 
guideposrts  on  the  wage  side  seems  to  lead  to 
their  breakdown  on  the  price  side,  perhaps 
even  spreading  to  other  Industries,  as  ex- 
empllfled  by  the  steel  price  Increase  after  the 
airline   wage   settlement. 

2.  Prices. — Sanctions  are  not  equally  avail- 
able to  combat  each  price  Increase.  The 
Government  holds  stockpiles  of  few  goods, 
and  contracts  are  not  always  available  to 
grant  to  firms  at  a  time  when  they  are  de- 
bating whether  to  follow  a  price  Increase. 
Further,  if  all  members  of  an  Industry  raise 
prices,  an  event  which  seemed  narrowly 
averted  In  the  steel  episode  of  1962,  the  con- 
tracting power  would  be  of  no  avail  since 
there  would  be  no  basis  for  discrimination 
unless  goods  were  to  be  bought  abroad, 
harming  the  balance  of  payments,  or  unless 
substitution  of  some  other  product  were 
feasible.  Nor  is  antitrust  or  tax  harassment, 
if  that  is  used,  equally  feasible  in  each  in- 
stance, since  there  may  be  no  colorable  cause 
of  action.  Finally,  there  Is  the  likelihood 
that  sanctions  will  be  more  readily  applied 
when  the  application  of  the  guidelines  them- 
selves is  relatively  simple. 

In  addition,  the  guidelines  require  prices 
to  move  downward  whenever  an  industry's 
productivity  Increase  rate  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average.  But  sanctions  have  never 
t)een    used    to   force   prices   downward,    and 
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*>  Solow,  supra  note  80,  at  61. 

•*  Cf.  Dunlop,  Guideposts,  Wages,  and  Col- 
lective Bargaining,  In  Guidelines  81,  84. 

"E.g.,  compare  N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  1,  1965,  at 
1,  col.  1  (President  Johnson  "sputtering  mad" 
at  aluminum  price  Increase)  with  id.,  July  3L 
1966,  5  4.  at  1  col.  1  (review  of  presidential  in- 
action during  airline  strike) . 

'^E.g..  Dunl<?p,  supra  note  84. 


these  changes  do  not  occur  voluntarily.' 
^nce  the  guidelines  aUow  price  Increases  to 
^e  extent  that  productivity  Increases  fall 
below  the  national  rate,  the  absence  of  the 
corresponding  price  decreases  when  produc- 
tivity is  high  means  that  there  wlU  be  In- 
flfttlon  Moreover,  firms  whose  productivity 
icrease  is  equal  to  the  national  rate  end 
„n  with  the  same  zero  price  change  as  firms 
whose  productivity  Increase  is  above  the 
national  rate,  so  that  the  guidelines  work 
unfairly    to   the    advantage   of   the    second 

group. 

just  as  faUure  to  control  wage  Increases 
ooerates  to  weaken  the  price  guideUnes,  fail- 
ure as  to  prices  may  lead  to  violation  of  the 
waee  euideline.  After  the  automobile  wage 
ne^tlatlons  the  President,  Justifying  the 
high  wage  settlement,  pointed  out  that 
though  the  companies  had  made  above  aver- 
age  productivity  gains  they  had  not  lowered 
prices  as  the  guideposts  required.""  More- 
over when  that  union  was  allowed  a  wage 
increase  of  more  than  3.2  percent  workers 
m  other  Industries  were  encouraged  in  tneir 
demands  for  higher  Increases,  vlolaUng  the 
guidelines. 

C.  Balance  of  payments  programs 
On  February  10,  1965,  President  Johnson 
announced  new  methods  of  reducing  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  In  a  speech  to 
Congress.*  Among  these  was  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
"enroll  the  banking  community  in  a  major 
effort  to  limit  their  lending  abroad.'  and 
another  voluntary  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "to  enUst  tne 
leaders  of  American  business  in  a  national 
campaign  to  limit  their  direct  Investments 
abrc«d,  their  deposits  in  foreign  banks,  and 
their  holdings  of  foreign  financial  assets 
"  Both  the  Items  to  be  affected  by  these 
programs  were  substantial  factors  In  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

The  bank  guideUnes  called  for  a  limitation 
on  lending  based  on  each  bank's  previous 
foreign  lending  and.  with  some  exceptions, 
they  were  to  apply  to  all  banks."  Monthly 
reports  of  foreign  lending  were  requested 
and,  when  a  bank  exceeded  its  target,  a 
meeting  would  be  arranged  to  discuss  meth- 
ods of  improvement;  compliance  usually  fol- 
lowed "  The  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  called  for  each  of 
600  businesses  to  set  up  its  ovm  balance  ol 
payments  program,  aiming  at  a  15  to  20  per- 
cent improvement,  vrtth  quarterly  reports  to 
be  submitted."'  Participation  under  both 
programs  has  been  good,  and  an  Initial  im- 
provement in  the  balance  of  payments  took 
place  in  these  items." 


"Testimony  of  Secretory  of  Labor  Wlrtz, 

Hearings  99.  .      ,.  ^,        i    ■, 

«>NY  Times,  Sept.  13,  1964,  at  51,  col.  1. 
Imposition  of  the  wage  guideline  In  this 
situation  would  mean  a  government-enforced 
redistribution  of  income  In  favor  of  profits. 
•  Address  to  Congress  by  President  John- 
Bon,  Feb.  10,  1965,  In  N.Y.  Times,  Feb.  11, 
1965.  at  56,  col.  1.  ^   „     ..      ,,   p^ 

"Guidelines  for  Banks  and  NonOank  Fi- 
nancial institutions,  51  Fed.  Reserve  Bull. 

371  (1965). 

« Interview  with  Messrs.  Robert  Bolt  and 
George  Ricker  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  August,  1966.  (Their  bank  did  not 
exceed  the  guidelines.) 

«  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Con- 
nor to  600  corporate  executives,  March  12, 

1965. 

••  Department  or  Commerce,  46  Survey  of 
Current  Business  16  (Jan.  1966):  Letter 
from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  to  900 
corporate  executives.  May  6,  1966.  But  see 
Johnson.  Balance-of-Payments  Controls  and 
Guidelines  for  Trade  and  Investment.  In 
Guidelines  165,  175-78;  Meltzer,  The  Regu- 
lation of  Bank  Credits  Abroad:  Another  Fail- 


The  Improvement  might  have  taken  place 
even  without  the  programs,  since  the  de- 
creased demand  for  foreign  loans  stemming 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  the 
increased  domestic  Interest  rates  and  de- 
creased availability  of  money  in  this  country 
have  made  domestic  loans  relatively  more 
attractive."*  Also,  much  of  the  Commerce 
program's  improvement  has  come  from  repa- 
triation of  short-term  funds  held  abroad,  a 
device  which  can  be  used  only  once.  -Thus, 
compUance  with  the  programs  was  relatively 
easy  for  the  banks  and  firms,  and  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  the  programs'  long-term 
effectiveness.  „  „  v,» 

Nevertheless,  certain  other  factors  may  be 
suggested   to   explain   the   apparent   Initial 
effectiveness  of  these  programs.    First,  there 
was  relatively  little  objection  to  the  principle 
of  government  control  over  foreign  invest- 
ment and   business  operations,   In  contrast 
to    pronounced    objections    to    government 
control  of  wages  and  prices.     This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  operations  are 
of  only  peripheral  importance  to  most  banks 
and  firms,  and  no  question  of  the  relative 
distribution  of  Income  was  Involved  except 
that  the  expansion  of  new  banks  into  foreign 
markets  was  prevented— a  principal  focus  of 
criticism  of  the  program.-     Second.  It  was 
possible   to   administer   the   programs  with 
more  apparent  fairness,  partly  because  the 
balance    of    payments    programs    were    less 
complicated;   there  were  no  problems  such 
as  the  determinations  of  productivity  or  as- 
sessment of  exceptional  circumstances.     In 
addition,  the  banks  were  few  In  number  and 
already  had  close  working  relationships  with 
the    institution    applying    the    guidelines. 
Though  this  was  not  true  of  the  Commerce 
program,  the  affected  firms  were  allowed  to 
set  up  their  own  guidelines,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  more  loosely  run.     In  both  pro- 
grams the  possible  sanctions  involved  applied 
iqually  to  all.     Only  two  threats  seem  to 
^ve    been    used    or    Implied:    loss    of    the 
necessary  good  will  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  possibility  of  legislation  that 
would  impose  direct  controls."     The  latter 
threat  seems  particularly  credible  here,  where 
foreign  affairs  are  involved.    Finally,  even- 
handed    administration    was   faclUtated    by 
the  fact  that  in  both  situations  the  Gov- 
ernment was  dealing  with  only  one  interest 
groun— the  banks  or  the  firms— though  of 
coursTthere  were  rivalries  within  the  group. 
In  the  wage-price  situation,  on  the  other 
hand,   the   Government  was  trying   to   to- 
fluence  two  groups;  in  addition  to  rivalries 
within  each  group,  there  were  strong  an- 
tagonisms between  the  groups,  making  gen- 
eral   cooperation    much    more    difficult    to 
obtain.  . 

Examination  of  the  balance  of  payments 
programs  suggests  that  a  voluntary  prograin 
accepted  in  principle,  aimed  at  matters  of 
neripheral  Importance  to  the  volunteers,  ad- 
^nistered  by  an  existing  agency  with  close 
ties  to  the  volunteers,  and  applied  simply 
and  without  discrimination  U  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. The  wage-price  guidelines  may  at- 
tempt too  much  with  too  remote  an  agency, 
too  unwilling  volunteers,  and  too  uneven 
tools. 


ure  for  the  Governments  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Programs?,  in  GumELiNES  183  Both 
writers  foresee  a  choice  between  failure  of 
the  programs  and  introduction  of  a  greater 
element  of  compulsion.  ,o„_oq 

«C/    Meltzer.  supra  note  93.  at  187-89. 

»  More  liberal  ceilings  for  banks  with  small 
totals  of  outstendlng  loans  were  established. 
51  Fed  Reserve  Bull.  1965  (1965) . 

«  This  possibility  was  discussed  by  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Martin  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
March  10.  1965.  51  Fed.  Reserve  Bull.  402 
(1965). 


m.    SOURCES    OF   AUTHORITY    FOR   THE    PROGRAM 

Sources  of  authority  must  be  found  first 
for  promulgation  of  the  guidelines  and  sec- 
ond for  utlUzatton  of  sanctions  to  obtain 
compliance  with  them.  Third,  assuming 
this  authority,  the  scheme's  conformance 
with  the  principles  of  due  process  must  be 
considered.  Finally,  if  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  program  or  if  the  requirements  of  due 
process  are  not  met,  the  question  arises 
whether  correction  Ues  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  administrators  or  whether  affected 
persons  may  obtoin  legal  remedies.  . 

A.  Authority  for  promulgation 
The  legal  basis  for  the  guidelines  them- 
selves appears  to  lie  in  the  provision  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  which  estabUshed 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Act 
asserts  that  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Govern- 
ment: "  ... 
"(T)o  use  all  practicable  means  .  .  .  witn 
the  asslstonce  and  cooperation  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  (and]  labor  ...  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources ...  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power." 

The  following  duties  of  the  Council  are 
relevant:  •• 

"(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report  .  .  . 
(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent national  economic  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  to  avoid 
economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish  the 
effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power." 

A  major  reason  for  the  Council's  forma- 
tion was  legislative  fear  of  a  postwar  depres- 
sion and  recognition  that  the  Government 
must  use  the  faciUtles  at  its  command  to 
avoid  such  a  result."    The  views  of  those  who 
dreaded  government  domination  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  were  reflected  by  the  inclusion 
of  free  enterprise  as  a  goal  of  the  Council.'" 
The  intent  of  the  Act  Is  thus  to  be  found  in 
a  coalition  of   two  often   competing   goals. 
There  was  general  agreement,  however,  that 
it  was  to  be  the  function  of  the  Council  to 
advise  the  President  in  the  use  of  his  exUtlng 
discretion,  so  that  the  Impact  of  his  decisions 
would  have  a  planned  and  beneficial,  rather 
than  random,  effect  on  the  economy.""     This 
need  for  coordination  of  the  many  govern- 
ment policies  affecting  the  economy  was  not 
new,  and  had  been  recognized  at  least  since 
the  1931  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Council.'"    The  rUe  and  fall  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  were  attempts  to  fulfill  this  plan- 
ning function.'"    In  the  past,  however.  Presi- 
dents had  relied  on  an  informaUy  organized 
group  of  economic  advisers.'"    By  institu- 
tionalizing this  process.  Congress  may  have 
hoped  to  place  the  function  partly  within  Its 
control   by   congressional   deternUnatlon   of 
duties  and  salaries.     At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever the  CouncU  was  a  recognition  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  in  formulating  national 
economic  policy. 

In  practice,  the  Council's  function  has  been 
to  analyze  problems  and  recommend  methods 
by  which  oUiers  may  solve  them.'«  It  has 
an  excellent  vantage  point  for  analysis— dl- 
rectiy  under  the  President— but  no  means 


c'lSU.S.C.  §  1021  (1964). 
»»  15  rr.S.C.  5  1023(c)  (1964). 

»E.  FLASH,  Economic  Advice  and  Presi- 
dential Leadership  8-9  (1965) . 

'"/d.,  at  10-11. 

iM  Id.  at  13. 

^'>*See  Sellgman,  Presidential  Leadership: 
The  Inner  Circle  and  Institutionalization,  18 
J.  OF  Politics  410  (1956) . 

"»  E.  Plash,  supra  note  99,  at  325. 
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save  persuasion  to  Implement  Its  plans. 
Members  of  the  Council  havs  advised  the 
President  as  to  use  of  his  discretion,  recom- 
mended that  he  propose  leglsla:  ion,  and  testi- 
fied before  Congress.'""  The  Council  has 
emerged  as  a  sort  of  persona  staff  for  the 
President  rather  than  an  Independent  plan- 
ning Institution.""  Its  role,  however,  has 
given  substance  to  the  notion  that  there 
should  be  overall  planning  ol  the  effect  of 
government  actions  upon  the  economy  and 
that  It  Is  the  function  of  the  I  resident  to  do 
that  planning.  Of  course,  the  President  may 
act  only  where  power  has  been  delegated  by 
Congress  or  can  be  derived  from  the  Consti- 
tution. Also,  the  £coTiomic  Report,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  is  subject  to  Its  criti- 
cisms and  enabling  or  prevent  ve  legislation. 
But  the  President  is  the  leader  in  that  he 
seeks  Implementing  legislation  for  his  eco- 
nomic policies  from  Congresi  rather  than 
following  congressional  guidance  as  to  what 
policy  to  pursue. 

Considering  the  wage-price  guidelines  in 
this  context,  it  is  clear  t^iat  th  e  Council  had 
congressional  authority  to  proijiulgate  them; 
that  Is,  to  analyze  the  change  6t  productivity 
In  the  economy  and  determine  what  wage 
and  price  behavior  would  result  In  termina- 
tion of  the  Inflationary  spiral.  Further,  the 
Council  seems  to  have  authority  \inder  the 
Act  to  recommend  to  the  Prei  Ident  that  he 
coordinate  his  economic  polictes  to  conform 
to  the  guidelines  and  to  urge  b'  isiness  leaders 
to  comply  with  them.  But  ths  Act  provides 
no  expUclt  authority  to  enforce  the  guide- 
lines through  any  sanctions  against  deviat- 
ing private  parties. 

B.  Authority  for  sanctions 

Aside  from  public  and  private  exhortation 
by  the  President,  the  use  or  threat  ol  two 
sanctions  is  generally  thought!  to  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  firms.  Th^se  are  sale  of 
government  stockpiles  to  Increase  supply  and 
drive  prices  down,  and  use  ofi  discretion  In 
government  contracting  poliiy  to  deprive 
firms  which  raise  prices  of  government  b\isl- 
ness.  The  Administration  nqw  appears  to 
admit  the  use  of  these  devices^  though  It  re- 
fuses to  characterize  them  a^  sanctions.'™ 
The  use  of  two  other  persuasive  tools  has 
been  alleged  and  denied :  '"•  aiititrust  prose- 
cution and  Internal  Revenue  Sfervlce  investi- 
gation of  price-raising  firms,  whether  or  not 
these  methods  have  been  used  J  the  fear  that 
they  might  be  used  seems  to  4xist. 

I.  Stockpiles. — Disposition  of  goverimient 
stockpiles  has  proved  the  mofct  effective  of 
these  methods.  By  releasing  latge  quantities 
of  a  product  into  a  market,  th  s  Government 
can  make  it  difficult  for  producers  to  dispose 
of  their  output  and  thus  force  |them  to  lower 
prices.  By  spreading  the  releaae  of  the  prod- 
uct over  a  period  of  years,  on  tl^e  other  band, 
the  impact  on  producers  can  Ue  made  much 
more  tolerable  to  them.  Tlie  impact  of 
stockpile  disposition  on  pro<  ucers  is  not 
direct,  as  In  a  government  tai  or  antitrust 
Investigation  or  the  grant  or  d(  nlal  of  a  con- 
tract, but  acts  through  market  forces  by  In- 
creasing supply  of  the  produ:t  relative  to 
demand.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  on  the  com- 
panies Is  Just  as  real  In  a  pract  cal  sense,  and 
the  threat  may  be  effective  n  convincing 
firms  to  forgo  or  rescind  a  prlc>  increase. 

Three  Congressmen  have  crlllclzed  the  use 
of  the  stockpiles  In  this  way  la  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  In  delef  atlng  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  and  dispose  of  the  stock- 
piles.""   The  copper  and  aliunlnum  In  ques- 


"«/d.o£  313-19. 

"^/d.  at  308-25. 

"»Ackley,  The  Contrihution 
In  Gttidixines  73-75. 

"»N.Y.  Times.  April  20.   196!  1 
(protest    of    Republican 
supra  note  106.  at  74. 

•i"  Letter  from  Reps.  Curtis. 
Ellsworth  to  Rep.  Wright  Patm^n 


leaders 


>/  Guidelines, 


at   1.  col.   1 
) ;    Ackley, 


Wldnall,  and 
Chairman, 


tlon  was  acquired  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  which  asserts  in  part: 
"To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  the  President  may  .  .  .  purchase 
metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials,  for 
Government  use  or  resale  .  .  .  Provided,  how- 
ever .  .  .  metals  shall  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  .  .  .  the  current  domestic  market 
price  ...."'"  Several  indicators  of  con- 
gressional Intent  are  present  here.  First,  ac- 
quisition of  stockpiles  was  intended  only  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Act:  that  Is,  fa- 
cilitation of  defense  production  for  the  Ko- 
rean crisis.  Second,  the  provision  forbidding 
sale  under  market  price  may  be  taken  as  an 
effort  to  prevent  indirect  government  sub- 
sidy of  purchasers.  Finally,  since  the  Act 
Included  sections  establishing  direct  wage 
and  price  controls."-  the  provision  here  may 
have  been  intended  to  Indicate  that  those 
controls,  and  not  stockpile  sales,  should  be 
the  means  of  Influencing  price.  However, 
the  Government  could  exert  pressure  by 
sale  of  large  quantities  at  current  prices  and 
so  any  intent  to  protect  producers  could  be 
overcome  without  violating  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  afflrmative 
indication  that  Congress  intended  the  stock- 
pile to  be  used  for  price  control,  and  there 
is  an  explicit  statement  of  another  congres- 
sional purpose. 

In  1953,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
transfer  the  materials  so  acquired  to  the  na- 
tional stockpile,"^  governed  by  an  act  of 
1939.  The  purposes  of  that  act  were  set  out 
as  follows:'" 

"The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
In  certain  strategic  and  critical  materials 
being  deficient  ...  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  ...  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  stocks  of  these  mate- 
rials .  .  .  and  thereby  decrease  and  prevent 
wherever  p>osslble  a  dangerous  and  costly  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  foreign 
nations  .  .  .  ." 

The  stockpiles  could  be  disposed  of  after  a 
procedure  requiring  congressional  approval, 
or  "on  order  of  the  President  at  any  time 
when  In  his  Judgment  such  release  is  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  the  common  de- 
fense ..." '"  It  thus  seems  that  both  In 
allowing  acquisition  of  the  metals  and  In 
providing  for  their  transfer  to  the  national 
stockpile.  Congress  Intended  that  they  be 
used  only  In  connection  with  national  de- 
fense, and  not  for  price  control.  It  Is  argu- 
able that  maintenance  of  low  prices  for 
aluminum  and  copper  facilities  defense 
production  by  making  such  production  less 
costly,  but  Congress  seems  concerned  with 
the  availability  of  supplies  and  not  their 
costs,  and  in  any  case  the  Government  did 
not  rest  its  action  upon  this  explanation 
but  denied  any  connection  between  price 
increases  and  stockpile  release.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  stockpile  release  was  In  fact 
Intended  not  to  force  price  reductions  but 
rather  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  which  the 
price  Increases  were  symptomatic.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  decision  to  slow  the  stock- 
pile release  when  prices  were  lowered,  this 
seems  most  unlikely.  Furthermore,  higher 
prices  would  elicit  greater  production  and 
result  In  Increased  availability  of  the  metal, 
and  so  the  Government's  action  would  tend 
to  defeat  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act, 
encouragement  of  the  development  of  re- 
sources. The  Attorney  General  found  on  an 
earlier  occasion  that  in  view  of  the  legisla- 
tive   history    of    the    stockpile    statute    the 
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President  was  authorized  to  release  stock- 
pile materials  only  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  common  defense,  and  therefore  « 
release  solely  on  economic  grounds  of  stock- 
pile diamonds  in  exchange  for  Industrial  dia. 
monds  was  not  permitted  by  statute.""  Thij 
official  recognition  of  the  limited  purpose  of 
the  stockpile  statute  suggests  that  the  Gov. 
eriunent's  reluctance  to  admit  to  a  connec- 
tion between  stockpile  and  price  policy  stenu 
from  Its  consciousness  that  use  of  stockpile 
sales  as  a  sanction  Is  not  within  the  con- 
gressional purpose. 

2.  Contracts. — The  Government  may  act 
like  any  other  buyer  in  the  market  and 
simply  award  contracts  to  firms  which  have 
not  raised  prices.  Certainly,  where  supplies 
are  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  there 
can  be  no  complaint.  Even  when  the  Gov- 
ernment begins  placing  large  orders  with 
firms  which  have  not  yet  followed  a  price 
Increase,  altering  the  timing  of  Its  pur- 
chases to  do  so.  there  appears  to  be  no  abuse 
of  discretion:  It  is  desirable  to  make  the 
purchases  before  all  firms  raise  their  rates, 
and  if  this  has  the  anti-inflationary  effect  of 
causing  the  leaders  to  rescind  their  price 
Increases,  so  much  the  better.  Similarly,  a 
price  change  may  justify  attempts  to  find 
substitutes  for  the  product. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  stronger  use 
could  be  made  of  the  contracting  power.  A 
firm  submitting  the  lowest  bid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  denied  a  contract  if  It  had 
raised  prices  to  private  purchasers;  an  entire 
Industry  could  be  discriminated  against  in 
this  way  In  favor  of  some  substitute  product. 
Or,  where  all  members  of  an  Industry  but 
one  or  two  holdouts  have  raised  prices,  the 
holdouts  could  be  approached  privately  and 
told  that  they  are  in  a  pivotal  position,  with 
the  power  to  force  other  companies  to  re- 
scind their  increases  by  refiislng  to  follow 
the  price  changes.  It  could  then  be  sug- 
gested that  if  they  do  not  follow  the  In- 
crease they  win  be  favored  In  government 
contracts,  but  If  they  do  they  will  not  be  con- 
sidered for  such  contracts  though  their 
prices  to  private  buyers  are  the  same  as  those 
of  other  companies  and  their  bids  to  the 
Government  are  low.  The  same  pressures 
could  be  applied  to  one  or  two  firms  which 
have  already  raised  prices  in  order  to  force 
them  to  rescind  the  increases.  On  a  more 
formal  level,  the  President  could,  by  execu- 
tive order.  Insert  a  clause  in  government 
contracts  requiring  compliance  with  the 
guidelines,  and  specifying  loss  of  the  con- 
tract or  disablement  from  bidding  for  fu- 
ture government  contracts  as  a  penalty.  The 
possibility  of  such  actions  may  be  suggested 
by  the  publicity  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  surrounded  its  contract  decisions  In 
certain  guideline  disputes.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment will  act  like  any  rational  purchaser, 
one  would  expect,  would  be  taken  for  granted. 
Public  emphasis  on  government  contracting 
may  constitute  a  veiled  threat  that  procure- 
ment ix>licy  will  be  used  in  extraordinary 
ways. 

Such  actions  are  conceivable  In  light  of 
past  use  of  the  contracting  p>ower  to  attain 
broad  policy  objectives.  Since  1809  a  statute 
has  provided  that  congressional  appropria- 
tions be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  made.'"  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  continued  to  give  effect  to  the 
statute  through  recent  years.'"  However, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  the  contracting 
power  to  implement  his  policy  against  con- 
vict labor;  "»  Herbert  Hoover  used  it  to  assure 
payment  of  prevailing  wages  In  government 
projects;  ""  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  used  It 
against   the   practice   of   paying   contingent 
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fees  for  obtaining  extra-contractual  relief."" 
The  most  recent  and  pervasive  use  has  been 
In  implementing  nondiscrimination  policy 
in  private  employment.  Since  1941  a  clause 
requiring  equal  employment  hiring  practices 
has  been  required  by  executive  order  In  gov- 
ernment contracts.'^"  and  In  1961  this  clause 
was  fortified  by  provisions  allowing  cancella- 
tion of  the  contract  or  debarment  from  re- 
ceiving future  government  contracts  If  a 
flnn  failed  to  comply.'"  The  1941  executive 
order  vaguely  claimed  constitutional  and 
statutory  authority,  citing  the  defense  pro- 
duction effort.  But  now  the  national  emer- 
gency Is  past,  and  even  were  it  not,  the 
rationalization  for  the  clause  In  terms  of 
full  utilization  of  all  national  manpower 
seems  weak.'"  The  clause,  however,  remains, 
unsanctioned  by  any  explicit  congressional 
authorization,  yet  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller General."^  Congress,  of  course,  has 
the  power  to  Insert  clauses  in  government 
contracts,  though  this  power  may  not  be 
used  for  unconstitutional  ends.'*  But  the 
President,  it  seems,  customarily  exercises  the 
power  as  well,  even  in  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional delegation  of  authority.  Thus,  the 
use  of  the  contracting  power  to  enforce  the 
vpage-prlce  guidlines  would  not  be  unprec- 
edented, though  not  based  on  specific  au- 
thority. 

3.  Antitrust  and  tax  statutes. — Use  of  the 
power  to  enforce  the  Tax  Code  and  antitrust 
statutes  in  order  to  obtain  compliance  with 
the  guidelines  presents  a  somewhat  different 
set  of  questions.  If  a  price  Increase  In- 
volves illegal  collusion  in  fixing  prices,  an 
antitrust  suit  is  entirely  In  order.  Likewise, 
if  companies  are  not  paying  all  their  taxes, 
it  is  entirely  proper  to  prosecute  them  for 
It,  whether  or  not  they  comply  with  the 
guidelines.  But  the  antitrust  and  Income 
tax  laws  which  the  executive  Is  charged  with 
enforcing  are  most  complex,  and  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  affairs  of  any  large  corpora- 
tion will  probably  reveal  some  colorable  cause 
of  action.  Companies  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  guidelines  may  be  subjected  to 
more  careful  scrutiny,  and  may  be  more 
readily  prosecuted  on  tenuous  grounds  than 
other  firms.  While  there  will  be  no  final 
sanction  In  a  case  unless  the  defendent  is 
guilty  of  some  unlawful  conduct,  the  ac- 
cused will  be  subjected  to  the  expenses  and 
Inconvenience  of  defense  even  if  eventually 
found  Innocent,  or  though  guilty  it  may  be 
the  only  one  of  the  violating  firms  to  be 
prosecuted.  Thus,  the  law  could  be  used  for 
harassment,  or  to  put  a  firm  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  by  forcing  it  to  adhere  to  the 
law  while  others  continue  to  violate  It.  As 
in  the  case  of  stockpile  and  contract  powers, 
the  statutory  provisions  would  be  used  to 
reach  ends  not  contemplated  by  Congress. 

4.  Implicit  Delegation. — Even  if  no  specific 
delegation  of  congressional  authority  can 
be  found  for  utilization  of  sanctions  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with  the  guideline  program, 
the  following  argument  could  be  made. 
When  Congress  set  up  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  it  declared  its  intent  that 
the  impact  of  all  of  the  Goverrmient's  ac- 
tivity affecting  the  economy  should  be 
planned  to  have  the  most  beneficial  results. 
To  that  end.  Congress  delegated  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  authority  to  draw  up  such  plana  and 
submit  them  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
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proval.  However,  this  authority  would  be 
bootless  if  the  plan  could  not  be  Imple- 
mented. Congress  could  not  have  so  In- 
tended. Thus,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  every  administrative  agency  to 
consider  the  objectives  of  the  plan  In  exer- 
cising their  discretion.  Compliance  with  the 
guidelines  then  becomes  a  proper  considera- 
tion In  stockpile  and  procurement  policy, 
and  in  tax  and  antitrust  enforcement. 

There  are  several  difficulties  vrtth  this  rea- 
soning.    First,  it  is  doubtful  that  Congress 
intended  to  make  the  Council,  subject  to  the 
President's  consent,  the  head  planning  agency 
for  all  government  action  affecting  the  econ- 
omy.     Rather,    as    the    performance   of    the 
agency  seems  to  show,  it  was  intended  as  a 
high-placed  lookout,  a  supplier  of  informa- 
tion and  advice,  but  on  a  level  coordinate 
with  or  even  inferior  to  other  agencies  as  to' 
the  decision  whether  its  plans  should  actually 
be    implemented.'-'"      Second,    even    if    such 
broad  planning  powers  were  intended,  they 
were  probably  meant  to  extend  only  to  ac- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  first  Instance, 
such  as  the  balance  of  the  budget,  not  gov- 
ernment actions  which  are  reactions  to  pri- 
vate decisions  and  are  designed  to  Influence 
them  directly.    The  language  of  the  act  Is  too 
mild  to  support  a  contention  that  the  Coun- 
cil is  meant  to  be  head  planner  not  only  for 
the  Goverimient  but  for  the  private  sector  to 
the  extent  that  the  great  economic  power  of 
the    Goverrmient    can    enforce    compliance. 
Such  vast  authority  should  not  be  Indirectly 
Inferred.     Third,   if  Congress  did  intend  to 
establish  a  powerful  new  planning  agency, 
one  would  expect  to  find  more  detailed  In- 
structions  as   to   its   power,   standards,   and 
procedures.    Indeed,  such  detaU  may  be  con- 
stitutionally required;  the  Schechter  Poultry 
case '-"  struck  down  a  roving  commission  to 
the  executive  (the  NRA)  hardly  more  wide- 
open  than  the  one  resulting  from  this  Im- 
plicit delegation  argument. 

5.  Inherent  presidential  power. — If  Con- 
gress has  neither  directly  nor  Indirectly  dele- 
gated authority  to  use  the  sanctions,  that  au- 
thority might  still  be  derived  by  the  President 
directly  from  the  Constitution.  The  execu- 
tive powers  vested  In  the  President  under 
Article  n  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  their 
scope  has  been  a  question  of  considerable 
controversy.'^"  Judicial  decisions  on  matters 
of  price  and  wage  control  provide  little  basis 
for  the  construction  of  a  presidential  regu- 
latory power.  The  limits  of  this  govern- 
mental power  were  blocked  out  in  a  series  of 
cases  dealing  with  stote  legislative  schemes, 
based  on  the  police  power  and  limited  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment.""  The  state  power 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  federal 
power  to  regulate  wages  and  prices,'"  based 
on  the  commerce  clause  and  the  war  power, 
and  limited  by  fifth  amendment  due  process. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  this  Is  anything  but  a  legis- 
lative function.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a 
concurrent  executive  power  which  has  been 
dormant.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  was 
suggested  after  World  War  II,  in  the  face  of 
serious  inflation,  but  It  was  denominated  an 
"emergency  power"  which  could  be  exercised 
to  save  the  country  from  disaster  but  could 
not  be  used  after  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate."* 

Courts,  however,  have  historically  been  def- 
erential to  the  President's  own  interpreta- 


tion of  the  scope  of  his  powers.'*'  The  most 
notable  recent  exception  is  Youngstoum 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer  "»  In  which  It 
was  held,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  that  the 
President  was  without  authority  to  seize  and 
operate  steel  mills  threatened  by  a  strike. 
But  even  as  to  the  actions  of  administrative 
bodies  in  which  the  President  has  taken  a 
part,  the  courts  have  often  shown  great 
deference  in  exercising  Judicial  review.'" 
Presidents  themselves  have  therefore  been  the 
chief  architects  of  the  theories  of  their  own 
powers.  The  stewardship  theory,  developed 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  '*  and  attacked  by 
Taft,'^'  holds  that  the  President's  role  is 
vague  and  undefined  and  that  hence  the 
President  is  at  liberty  to  act  whenever  the 
public  Interest  requires.  This  stewardship 
or  emergency  or  residual  power  theory  haa 
gained  increasing  currency."" 

Even  under  the  most  expansive  view  of  the 
Presidency,  however,  assertions  of  inherent 
presidential  power  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain limiting  criteria.  First,  an  assertion  of 
presidential  power  seems  more  acceptable  If 
the  executive  branch  is  better  equipped  than 
the  legislative  to  deal  with  the  problem.  This 
may  be  caused  by  the  relative  flexibility  of 
the  executive  In  regulating  a  new  and  un- 
familiar area.  If  the  Justification  for  a  pro- 
gram Is  the  need  for  experimentation,  how- 
ever, after  a  few  years  the  program  should 
either  receive  a  congressional  blessing  or  be 
abandoned:  the  guideline  program  Is  prob- 
ably past  the  experimental  stage.  Another 
reason  for  executive  rather  than  legislative 
action  as  to  guidelines  may  lie  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's belief  that  congressional  ac- 
tion was  not  politically  feasible.  As  a  lus- 
tification  for  executive  action  without  dele- 
gated authority,  however,  this  Is  less  appeal- 
ing; and  It  may  be  undermined  by  the  fact 
that  the  Administration  has  discouraged  pro- 
posed legislation."* 

Second,  presidential  power  absent  congres- 
sional delegation  may  be  more  acceptable 
when  it  operates  indirectly  against  great  so- 
cial organizations  rather  than  against  more 
defenseless  individuals.  The  sanctions  con- 
nected vrith  the  guidelines  have  all  been  di- 
rected against  giant  corporations  of  enor- 
mous power,  which  might  reach  even  Into  the 
Congress  and  so  contribute  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  congressional  action.  The  use 
of  stockpiles  and  contracts  is  also  a  more  or 
less  Indirect  form  of  pressure;  the  former 
operates  through  the  market,  while  the  latter 
Involves  only  the  denial  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  privileges,  though  some  firms  may 
need  these  "privileges"  to  exist.  Antitrust 
and  tax  enforcement,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
volve direct  sanctions,  perhaps  even  prison. 
The  assertion  of  presidential  power  to  utilize 
these  laws  for  unauthorized  ends  may  there- 
fore be  particularly  undesirable.  Judge 
Friendly,  among  others,  has  argued  that  in 
these  areas  the  President  should  be  limited 
to  very  broad  statements  of  policy,  leaving 
the  enforcement  agencies  to  exercise  the 
power  delegated  by  Congress  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  the  delegation.'" 
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'"343  U.S.  579  (1952). 

"»  See  generally  Hochman,  Judicial  Review 
of  Administrative  Processes  in  Which  the 
President  Participates,  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  684 

(1961). 
"»  See  T.  Roosevelt,  Autobiography  362-65 

(1927). 

'^  W.  H.  Tapt,  Ouk  Chief  Magistrate  and 
His  Powers  139-40  ( 1916) . 

138  See  generally  J.  M.  Burns,  Presidential 
Government  (1965). 

'»  See  p.  647  in/ra. 

J"  Friendly,  The  Federal  Administrative 
Agencies:  The  Need  for  Better  Definition  of 
Standards,  75  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1263,  1298-1308 
(1962). 
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Third,  an  assertion  of  preslddntlal  power 
seems  more  acceptable  when  tlie  need  lor 
action  is  very  clear  and  great.  IfoT  example, 
the  foreign  affairs  power  has  been  broadly 
construed.'"  In  this  regard  assertion  of  pow- 
er to  enforce  the  guidelines  may  ie  question- 
able. Some  argued  that  there  '♦as  no  need 
for  action  at  all;  but  even  those  who  favored 
action  could  hardly  have  described  the  need 
as  overwhelming. 

Finally,  the  assertion  of  fwwer  to  use  con- 
gresslonally  delegated  authority  for  ends 
other  than  those  Intended  by  Conjgress,  which 
is  what  enforcement  of  the  guidelines  In- 
volves, may  be  particularly  ol  Jectlonable. 
When  a  President  asserts  power  to  seize  the 
steel  mllir,  for  example,  he  doe!  so  openly; 
the  public  and  Congress  are  faced  squarely 
with  a  situation  to  which  they  may  react. 
But  a  President  may  divert  exls:lng  delega- 
tions to  unauthorlzea  courses  w:ille  appear- 
ing to  continue  to  act  under  cjngresslonal 
authorization;  the  public  may  hi  ve  difficulty 
understanding  exactly  what  is  happening. 

C.  Due  process 

As  discussed  above,  all  of  the  determina- 
tions necessary  to  the  application  of  the 
guidelines  are  made  by  the  Council  alone. 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  hearing  at  any 
stage  of  the  Council's  activity. 

The  constitutional  right  to  su^h  a  hearing 
depends  on  two  factors.  First  it  extends 
only  to  "adjudicative"  and  not  to  "legisla- 
tive" facta.""  The  distlnctioa  turns  on 
whether  the  process  is  one  of  amplication  or 
formulation  of  a  rule.  On  thjs  basis,  the 
determination  of  the  national  productivity 
rate  might  be  a  matter  of  legislative  fact 
while  the  determination  of  the  productivity 
rate  of  a  particular  Industry  or  the  decision 
whether  an  exception  applied  wtould — as  in- 
dividualized factfinding  '" — be  k  matter  of 
"adjudicative  fact."  Second,  ttie  right  to  a 
hearing  depends  upon  the  parties'  having  a 
"sufficient  interest"  In  the  Govefnment's  ac- 
tion,'" a  test  even  less  clear  than  that  of 
"adjudicative  fact."  As  to  use  o'  stockpiles 
It  might  be  held  that  the  flrtns  have  no 
"right"  to  a  market  free  from  tie  Impact  of 
government  sales,  or  that  the  Iqterest  is  too 
widespread  to  call  for  a  hearing/"  Govern- 
ment contracting  has  tradltlpnally  been 
deemed  a  matter  of  "privilege"  Irather  than 
of  "right,"  but  even  privileges  mfey  call  forth 
constitutional  protection  in  s^me  cases. '•• 
Courts  have  sometimes  acknowledged  a  legal 
right  to  be  free  from  damage  t^  reputation, 
at  least  when  the  damage  Is  In  'conjunction 
with  denial  of  a  privilege."'  "this  may  be 
particularly  relevant  In  the  guideline  situa- 
tion where  the  force  of  public  otlnlon  is  de- 
liberately called  into  play.  ] 

Due  process  may  also  require  that  an  af- 
fected Arm  have  the  opportunity  to  demand 
Judicial  review  of  the  Government's  action, 
though  this  Is  clearly  required  o^ly  when  the 
Government  levies  upon  the  protoerty  or  per- 
son of  the  affected  party."*    It  [is  extremely 


»'  E.g.,  United  States  v.  Curtlsi- Wright  Ex- 
port Corp.,  299  U.S.  304  (1936).     [ 

>"  Compare  Londoner  v.  City  ^  Co\uity  of 
Denver.  210  U.S.  373  (1908)  (hearing  re- 
quired) ,  with  Bi-MetalUc  Inv.  Col  v.  State  Bd. 
of  Equalization,  239  U.S,  441  (1916) . 

>"C/.  Gonzales  v.  United  Stages,  348  U.S. 
407.  413  (1956). 

"«C/.  Bl-Metalllc  Inv.  Co.  v.  fetate  Bd.  of 
Equalization,  239  U.S.  441   (19ie). 

>«»C/.  Perkins  v.  Lukens  St^el  Co.,  310 
U.S.   113   (1940).  discussed  p.  646,  infra. 

'**Slochower  v.  Board  of  Higher  Educ,  350 
U.S.  551  (1956)  (no  dlscrUnlnatlbn  In  public 
employment). 

1"  Wleman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.8.  183  (1962) 
(state  loyalty  test  for  state  employees  un- 
constitutional). 

'^  L.  Jatfi,  Judicial  Contsol  op  AoMnns- 
TRATivK  AcnoK  381-89  (1966).  But  cf.  id. 
at  413. 


difficult,  however,  to  bring  doctrines  of  due 
process  to  bear  upon  a  program  as  informal 
and  nominally  voluntary  as  this.  There  Is 
no  formal  administrative  action,  such  as  a 
finding  that  the  guidelines  have  been  vio- 
lated and  an  order  of  a  sanction,  which  the 
court  can  review. 

D.  Remedies 

In  light  of  the  questionable  legal  basis 
for  the  program's  sanctions,  and  their  argu- 
able failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  due 
process,  the  quertlon  arises  why  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  challenged  in  court.  The 
answer  may  be  found  In  the  threshold  ques- 
tion of  standing  to  sue.  The  traditional 
prerequisites  of  standing  are  that  there  be 
an  invasion  of  a  legal  right  and  direct  and 
personal  injury.  In  contrast  with  a  wrong 
born  "In  common  with  people  generally." 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  whose  funds  purchased  the 
stockpile  or  will  pay  the  contractor  has  no 
standing  to  sue.'**  Were  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  injunctive  action  brought  by  an 
affected  party  to  challenge  the  President's 
authority  to  dispose  of  stockpiles  as  he  sees 
fit,  standing  to  sue  could  be  denied  on  the 
ground  that  the  disappointed  firm  has  no 
legal  right  to  be  unaffected  by  the  Govern- 
ment's disposal  of  Its  property.  Or.  stand- 
ing to  sue  might  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  plaintiff  suffers  from  the  Government's 
disposition  of  stockpiles  in  common  with 
similar  firms.  Nor  might  the  low  bidder 
denied  a  government  contract  have  standing, 
since  no  legal  right  has  been  Invaded:  it 
has  t>een  held  that  receipt  of  a  government 
contract  Is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege,  and 
so  there  Is  no  cause  of  action  for  Its  denial.'" 

The  landmark  case  denying  standing  to 
sue  where  plaintiff  is  only  one  of  an  affected 
group  Is  Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co.,^^  arising 
xmder  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.'==  That  Act  provided  for  debarment 
(blacklisting)  of  government  contractors  who 
fdiled  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  as  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Plaintiffs  challenged 
the  minimum  wage,  but  were  found  to  have 
no  standing  to  sue.  Though  if  construed  In 
Its  narrowest  sense  the  decision  denied  re- 
covery only  because  plaintiffs  sued  for  the 
whole  Industry  and  not  merely  for  them- 
selves, a  fair  reading  of  the  decision  reveals 
a  great  reluctance  to  allow  private  parties  to 
challenge  administrative  rules  where  Judicial 
review  is  not  provided  by  statute.  Congress 
deliberately  overruled  the  decision  as  to  the 
Act  under  which  it  arose.""  but  the  doctrine 
has  remained  strong  in  other  situations  '*• 
and  has  been  held  not  affected  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Proced\ire  Act."*  Some  cases,  how- 
ever, have  cast  doubt  on  the  decision,"*  and 


^'»  See  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes,  302 
U.S.  464,  478  (1938).  But  cf.  Doremiis  v. 
Board  of  Educ,  342  U.S.  429.  433-34  (1952) 
(dictum  that  municipal  taxpayer  may  have 
standing). 

'«£.ff.,  Wooldrldge  Mfg.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  235  F.2d  513  (D.C.  Clr.)  cert,  denied. 
351  U.S.  989  (1956)  (no  standing  to  prove 
negligent  lack  of  standards  to  Judge  bids) ; 
Fulton  Iron  Co.  v.  Larson,  171  F.2d  994  (D.C. 
Clr.  1948),  cert,  denied,  336  U.S.  903  (1949) 
(no  standing  to  prove  fraudulent  rejection 
of  bid). 

'"  310  U.S.  113  (1940) .  See  generally  Com- 
ment. The  Blacklisted  Contractor  and  the 
Question  of  Standing  To  Sue,  66  Nw.  U.L. 
Rev.  811  (1962). 

"=41  U.S.C.  §  135-45  (1964). 

'"41  U.S.C.  5  43a(c)  (1964);  Congres- 
sional Rktokd,  vol.  98,  pt.  6,  pp.  6529-6531. 

^E.g.,  Friend  v.  Lee.  221  F.2d  96  (D.C.  Clr, 
1955)  (no  standing  to  prove  lack  of  advertis- 
ing for  bids) . 

^E.g..  Gart  v.  Cole.  263  F.2d  244,  250  (2d 
Clr.).  cert,  denied,  359  U.S.  978  (1959);  see 
Comment,  supra  note  161,  at  818-19. 

'"E.sr..  Gonzalez  v.  Freeman,  334  F.2d  670 
(DC.  Clr.  1984). 


It  has  been  widely  criticized.'"  In  Copper 
Plumbing  <t  Heating  Co.  v.  Camphell,^'^  the 
court,  reading  Perkins  narrowly,  allowed  suit 
where  plaintiff  was  debarred  for  willful  vio- 
lations of  the  Eight  Hour  Law'"  reqxilrlng 
payment  of  overtime  in  government  con- 
tracts. The  court  distinguished  Perkins  on 
the  ground  that  there  the  determination 
would  apply  to  the  whole  Industry,  while  here 
the  effect  of  the  debarment  would  be  on 
plaintiff  alone.  While  plaintiff  had  no  right 
to  receive  government  contracts,  it  did  have 
a  right  not  to  be  unreasonably  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  the  contracts  In  competitive 
bidding.  If  this,  rather  than  the  broader 
view  of  Perkins,  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
guideline  situation,  a  disappointed  low  bidder 
for  a  government  contract  apparently  would 
have  standing  to  sue.  However,  there  would 
still  be  no  standing  In  companies  affected  by 
release  of  government  stockpiles. 

The  question  of  relief  Is  somewhat  different 
when  antitrust  or  tax  prosecutions  are  used 
selectively  to  enforce  guideline  policy.  The 
essence  of  the  firm's  complaint  is  that  It  is 
being  singled  out  for  prosecution  because 
of  noncompliance  with  the  guidelines,  while 
those  whose  conduct  Is  the  same  have  been 
left  undisturbed.  The  Issue  would  be  raised 
In  defense,  presumably  as  part  of  a  plea  al- 
leging there  Is  no  violation  or.  If  there  be  a 
violation,  then  prosecution  Is  discriminatory 
and  constitutes  an  abuse  of  administrative 
discretion  or  a  denial  of  due  process. 

In  Moog  Industries,  Inc.  v.  FTC  the  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  PTC  orders  which, 
respondents  claimed,  would  force  them  out  of 
business  by  putting  violating  competitors 
at  a  great  competitive  advantage  vls-A-vls  the 
law  abiding  respondents.  Relying  on  the  "ex- 
pert understanding  of  the  Commission,"  the 
Court  left  enforcement  policy  to  the  agency, 
which  can  prosecute  violators  in  any  order  or 
combination  absent  "patent  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion." "»  This  position  could  be  defended 
on  thP:  ground  that  complete  enforcement 
would  often  mean  no  enforcement  at  all. 
In  Universal-Rundle  Corp.,  v.  FTC,^<^  however, 
the  Seventh  Circuit  over-ruled  an  FTC  denial 
of  a  petition  for  stay  of  further  proceedings 
against  petitioner  to  give  the  FTC  time  to 
investigate  and  take  action  against  petition- 
er's comp)etltors,  whose  conduct  was  similar. 
Universal-Rundle  suggests  a  broadened  defi- 
nition of  "abuse  of  discretion"  possibly  sufid- 
clent  to  encompass  tax  or  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion of  a  company  because  It  led  a  price  In- 
crease."" The  defense  would  be  stronger  than 
that  In  Moog  or  Universal-Rundle  since  In 
those  cases  the  enforcement  was  simply  ar- 
bitrary, apparently  due  to  lack  of  funds  for 
wider  prosecutions,  while  In  a  price  guide- 
line situation  it  would  be  systematically  dis- 
criminatory, on  a  basis  not  sanctioned  in  the 
antitrust  or  tax  law.  The  Importance  of  this 
distinction  Is  emphasized  in  the  criminal 
cases.  There,  discriminatory  enforcement 
may  result  In  acquittals  even  where  It  is  es- 
tablished that  the  acts  charged  have  been 
committed  and  constitute  a  violation  of 
statute.  Though  there  Is  broad  discretion  in 
determining  enforcement  policy,  the  proper 
policy  seems  to  be  that  any  systematic  classi- 
fication must  be  related  to  the  purposes  of 
the  criminal  law.'"    A  company  which  be- 
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"'  E.g.,  L.  JAFFK,  sxipra  note  148,  at  370-71 
(1965). 

i"290  F.2d  368  (D.C.  Clr.  1961). 

"»40  U.S.C.  §8  327-32  (1964). 

'••355  U.S.  411,  413,  414  (1968). 

in  F.  2d  831  (7th  Clr.  1965) ,  cert,  granted,  35 
U.Si.W.  3124  (U.S.  AprU  15,  1966)  (No. 
1222). 

i*"  However,  a  narrow  reading  of  Universal- 
Rundle  would  limit  the  holding  to  situations 
where  the  small  nximber  of  competitors 
makes  the  discriminatory  prosecution  espe- 
cially harmful. 

'»  See  Comment,  Tfie  Right  to  Nondiscrim- 
inatory Enforcement  of  State  Penal  Laws, 
61  COLUM.  L.  Rev.  1103  (1961). 


I 


Ueves  It  has  been  attacked  by  antltrtist  or 
tax  action  because  It  has  raised  prices  should 
l)e  able  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  enforcement  policy.'"  If  the 
court  is  convinced  that  the  policy  Is  unre- 
lated to  tax  or  antitrust  alms,  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  halted. 

IV.    CONCLUSIONS    AND    ALTERNATIVES 

The  guidelines  represent  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish new  relationships  among  business, 
labor,  and  Government.  Based  on  the  theory 
that  discretionary  private  decisions  have  led 
to  imdeslrable  inflationary  results,  and  as- 
suming that  executives  and  labor  leaders  have 
a  duty  to  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  to 
their  more  Immediate  economic  constituents, 
the  program  originally  sought  to  prescribe 
correct  decisions  In  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  made  voluntarily  or  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  In  some  cases,  howevdr, 
when  the  guidelines  have  not  been  observed, 
sanctions  have  been  threatened  or  ImpKxsed. 
Thus,  a  system  of  informal  legislation,  en- 
forced by  executive  action  in  important  cases, 
has  arisen  within  the  executive  branch.  The 
obstdcles  confronting  a  private  party  wish- 
ing to  challenge  this  system  are  formidable, 
especially  since  the  power  of  the  President 
Is  directly  Involved. 

The  program  may  be  changed  at  the  Insti- 
gation of  Congress.  Congressman  Reuss  In- 
troduced a  bill  providing  for  congressional 
enactment  of  guidelines  and  congressional 
hearings  on  alleged  violations.'*  Congress- 
man Celler  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  no- 
tification of  price  increases  to  the  Govern- 
ment sixty  days  before  they  become  effective. 
This  requirement  would  apply  to  strategic 
and  presldentlally  selected  industries  in 
which  the  four  largest  companies  accounted 
for  75  percent  of  all  sales.""  Establishment 
of  an  agency  with  sufficient  staff  '<"  to  analyze 
and  negotiate  separately  with  each  industry 
(only  two  men  do  guldepost  work  on  the 
Council  staff,  and  they  have  other  duties  as 
well)   has  also  been  suggested.'" 

Representative  Reuss  has  stated  the  com- 
mon objective  of  all  of  these  schemes:  "[WIe 
wanted  to  Institutionalize  a  bit  the  applica- 
tion of  these  wage-price  guldeposts." '"  In- 
stitutionalization would  presumably  make 
the  guldeposts  more  effective,  more  firmly 
founded  in  statutory  authority,  and  more 
evenhanded  In  application.  The  Council, 
however,  does  not  want  the  program  made 
stronger,  and  business  leaders  do  not  want 
It  made  more  formal.'"  The  reason  appears 
to  be  that  both  sides  fear  the  imposition  of 
direct  controls  In  certain  industries  which 
would  turn  them  Into  species  of  regulated 
utilities.  The  Council  believes  that  even  in 
oligopolistic  Industries  competition  is  a 
sufficiently  viable  force  to  be  preferable  to 
bureaucratic  control.'"  It  Is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  imagine  utility  type  regulation 
growing  out  of  the  proposal  for  advance 
notice  of  price  Increases.  If  firms  give  notice 
of  price  increases  and  confer  with  the  Coun- 
cil which  disapproves  and  then  the  firms  go 
ahead  and  raise  prices,  they  will  seem  to  be 
In  open  defiance  of  the  Government,  and 
stronger  proposals  will  seem  acceptable  to 
Congress.    A  process  of  escalation  of  com- 


pulsion could  ensue  which  would   lead  to 
direct  controls  over  prices  and  then  wages. 

If  the  present  guideline  program  Is  not  to 
be  strengthened  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
Congress,  however,  the  guidelines  should 
probably  be  made  what  they  originally  p\ir- 
ported  to  be — purely  voluntary,  with  no 
threat  of  sanctions  even  In  Important  cases. 
The  President  could  still  Indicate  disapproval 
of  violations,  but  attempts  to  enforce  the 
guidelines  through  sanctions  should  be 
abandoned.  The  sanctions  available  are,  In 
any  case,  Inadequate  and  unequal.  Their 
abandonment  would  eliminate  any  abuse  of 
delegated  powers  or  violation  of  due  process. 


164  c/.  FTC  V.  Mary  Carter  Paint  Co.,  382 
V3.  46,  53  (1965)  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting); 
Melody  Music,  Inc.  v.  FCC,  346  F.  2d  730  (D.C. 
Clr.   1966). 

'«H.R.  11916,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess  (1966). 

'"'H.R.  11870,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966). 

'"  See  note  82  supra. 

""See  Dunlop,  Guideposts.  Wages  and 
Collective  Bargaining,  in  Guidelines  81,  92- 
96. 

"•  Hearings  102. 

"•  See,  e.g..  Prepared  Remarks  of  Chairman 
Ackley,  Hearings  57,  67-68;  Interviews  with 
Interested  executives,  November,  1966. 

•"  See  Prepared  Remarks  of  Chairman  Ack- 
ley, Hearings  67,  60. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY  HENRY  MOR- 
GENTHAU.  JR. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  death  of  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  our  Nation  from  the  days 
of  the  depression  through  World  War  II. 
He  died  on  Monday,  February  6,  in 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  my  State  of  New  York,  and  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  both 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man. Only  Albert  Gallatin  held  the  post 
longer  than  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  a  neighbor  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park.  He  had  a 
distinguished  career. 

One  of  his  survivors  is  Mr.  Robert 
Morgenthau,  who  is  now  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  today,  February  8, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1967] 
Henrt  Moeoenthau,  Ex-Treasuht  Head,  Dies 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr..  who  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shaped  the  Nation's  financial 
policy  from  the  Depression  to  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  n,  died  last  night  in  Vas- 
sar  Brothers  Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  78,  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman.  Only  Albert  Gallatin  held  the 
post  longer  than  Mr.  Morgenthau's  11  years, 
from  1934  to  1945. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  shouldered  the  job  of 
fighting  the  Depression  and  financing  the 
costliest  war  in  history  after  earlier  reject- 
ing the  business  world  of  his  father  for  farm- 
ing which  he  preferred. 

NEIGHBOR  OP  ROOSEVELT 

While  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  working  his 
farm  at  .Flshklll,  N.Y.,  he  became  close 
friends  with  a  neighbor  who  lived  20  miles 
away — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  became  Roosevelt's  cam- 
p>algn  business  manager  In  1928  when  Roose- 
velt was  running  for  governor  of  New  York. 

Upon  Roosevelt's  election,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
became  chairman  of  the  new  governor's 
Agricultural  Advisory  Conunlttee. 

In  March,  1933,  after  Roosevelt  had  won 
election  as  President,  he  called  on  "my  favo- 
rite farmer"  to  go  to  Washington  to  run  the 
Federal  Farm  Bureau. 

At  the  time,  the  Bureau  was  In  chaos, 
coping  with  foreclosures  of  Depression-ridden 
farms  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.    Morgenthau    accepted    and    merged 


scattered  farm  agencies  into  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
chairman. 

In  the  post  he  supervised  the  handling  of 
a  $2-bllllon  Farm  Mortgage  Relief  Fund  in 
addition  to  $2  billion  In  outstanding  loans 
to  farmers. 

When,  in  1933,  the  health  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  William  E.  Woodln, 
began  to  fall,  Roosevelt  began  looking  for  a 
successor  to  his  first  Treasury  secretary.  He 
dldnt  have  to  look  long.  In  November,  1963. 
he  moved  Mr.  Morgenthau  to  the  Treasviry 
Department  to  become  Under  Secretary.  On 
Jan.  1,  1934,  he  was  sworn  In  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  only  43  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  brought  youth  and  vitality  to 
the  Job  and  had  a  tremendous  capacity  tar 
hard  work. 

He  exhibited  a  determined  ability  to  carry 
out  the  fiscal  policies  of  Roosevelt,  "the 
chief."  His  first  move  as  Secretary  was  to 
reorganize  the  Department.  He  then  super- 
vised the  carrying  out  of  such  far-reaching 
financial  Innovations  as  reduction  of  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  and  the  sliver  purchase 
program. 

RESIGNED    IN    194  5 

Less  than  two  months  after  Roosevelt's 
death  In  1945,  Mr.  Morgenthau  resigned. 
President  Truman  praised  his  work,  but  did 
not  disclose  the  story  behind  the  resignation 
until  a  decade  later  In  his  memoirs. 

Truman  said  he  accepted  the  Secretary's 
resignation  on  the  spot  after  refusing  to  take 
him  to  the  Potsdam  conference  of  U.S., 
British,  French  and  Russian  leaders  soon  af- 
ter Germany's  surrender. 

Truman  related  that  Mr.  Morgenthau 
asked  to  go  along,  but  the  President  told  him 
he  was  "badly  needed  in  the  United  States — 
much  more  so  than  In  Potsdam,"  adding: 

"He  replied  that  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  and  that  If  he  could  not,  he  would  have 
to  quit.  'AH  right,'  I  replied,  'If  that  Is  the 
way  you  feel,  I'll  accept  your  resignation 
right  now.'  And  I  did.  That  was  the  end 
of  the  conversation  and  the  end  of  the  Mor- 
genthau Plan." 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  n  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau had  outlined  a  controversial  pro- 
posal for  a  hard  peace  for  Germany.  Among 
other  things,  the  "Morgenthau  Plan"  called 
for  a  de-industrlallzatlon  of  the  prostrate 
country  and  Its  development  as  an  agricul- 
tural conmiunlty.  His  ideas  were  published 
In  a  book,  "Germany  Is  Our  Problem." 

Born  In  New  York  City  May  11,  1891,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  received  his  early  education  In 
the  city's  public  schools.  His  father  was  a 
philanthropist  who  became  prominent  In 
public  life  as  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Elinor  Patman  were 
married  In  1916  and  became  the  parents  of 
three  children — Henry,  Robert  and  Joan. 
Mrs.  Morgenthau  died  In  1949,  and  in  1951  he 
married  Mrs.  Marcelle  Puthon  Hlrsch. 

Of  the  children,  Robert  Is  now  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  headquartered  In  Manhattan;  Henry 
III  lives  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Joan  is 
Mrs.  Fred  Hlrschom  Jr.  of  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.  

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,   1967] 
Henrt  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

The  death  of  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1934  Tintll  1945,  severs  another  link  with  & 
turbulent  period  of  American  history,  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  19308,  the  struggle 
for  recovery  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions and  the  outbreak  of  the  second  World 
War. 

No  other  man  except  Albert  Gallatin 
headed  the  Treasury  for  so  long,  and  surely 
none  was  more  faithful  or  more  honest  In 
discharging  his  responsibilities.  The  Treas- 
ury was  a  very  model  of  rectitude  throughout 
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Mr.  Morgenthau's  other  v 
policy  making  were  less  fc 
for  a  return  to  fiscal  conservatism 
anced  budget  came  on  the 
deep  recession  of  1937-38  and 
be  reversed.    His  plan  for  the 
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cere  desire  to  preserve  the  pe^ce 
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recovery  of  Europe.  , 

But  these  mistakes  hardly  c  epreclate  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  stature  or  the  great  service 
that  he  rendered  his  country,  ^e  personified 
both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  sincere 
public  servants  In  an  era  markad  by  a  surfeit 
of  confusion. 
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PRESIDENT'S      CRIME      :  MESSAGE- 
NARCOTICS— WmETiPPING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  the  President  sent  to  l|he  Congress 
an  extensive  message  on  arime  In  the 
United  States. 

While  we  in  New  York  t^ere  pleased 
that  he  devoted  part  of  that  message 
to  the  subject  of  narcotics  addiction,  it 
is  most  disappointing  that!  no  mention 
was  made  of  funding  the  Narcotics  Ad- 
dict RehabUitation  Act  ofl  1966.  The 
President's  proposals  deal  p^arily  with 
training  new  narcotics  agenlts,  with  pub- 
lic information  efforts  on  jcollege  cam- 
puses— a  superfluous  effort,!  in  my  judg- 
ment— and  coordination  between  Fed- 
eral departments.  J 

Last  year,  however,  Congress  outlined 
a  new  direction  In  the  fight  against  ad- 
diction. We  sought  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  rehabilitation  proarams  for  ad- 
dicts which  are  related  to  [the  environ- 
ment which  creates  them.  [Federal  hos- 
pitals serve  a  purpose,  butj  they  do  not 
provide  a  complete  answer,  i  The  Federal 
treatment  facility  nearest  New  York 
City,  for  example.  Is  more  than  700  miles 
away  in  Lexington,  Ky.  [Professionals 
believe  we  need  a  number  of  smaller 
treatment  units  and  aftertare  facilities 
in  the  addicts  own  communities.  That 
is  why  we  authorized  the  Mcpenditure  of 
$15  million  annually  for  grants  to  States, 
cities,  and  nonprofit  orgalnizations  di- 
rectly treating  the  addict.  This  is  a 
small  amount  compared  io  what  New 
York  State  Is  going  to  speiid. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  NJew  York,  as  a 
minimum,  30  percent  of  the  crimes  are 
attributable  to  narcotic  drigs.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President!  was  unaware 
of  that  fact.  I  protest  the  amount  re- 
quested very  strongly,  and  assure  the 
Senate  that  I  shall  do  ev^ything  I  can 
to  increase  the  appropriation  to  the 
amount  we  authorized,  an  |imount  which 
is  so  puny  in  comparison  with  amounts 
we  spend  in  other  fields.  When  the  Sen- 
ate moved,  in  an  enlighten^  way,  in  this 
field,  it  put  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  effort  in  a  very  mode|Bt  way  as  far 
as  money  is  concerned. 


Yet  the  President's  budget  cuts  that 
program  to  the  bone  by  requesting  only 
$4  million  for  the  grants  program  this 
year.  It  would  not  Implement  the  law 
in  respect  to  probably  the  biggest  single 
cause  of  crime  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
United  States.  That  figure  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  administration's  pro- 
fessed commitment  to  solving  this  prob- 
lem, but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's concern,  as  expressed  in  the  crime 
message,  foreshadows  a  change  of  heart 
with  regard  to  this  important  appropria- 
tion. .^     ., 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  President  s 
renewed  concern — as  first  expressed  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message — over 
Government  invasion  of  privacy,  wire- 
tapping, and  eavesdropping.  These  mat- 
ters have  recently  been  studied  by  the 
Administrative  Practice  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary,  upon  which  I  served  until 
recently.  While  the  message  calls  for  a 
blanket  prohibition  of  such  activities.  It 
then  states  that  there  will  be  exceptions 
to  the  rule  under  certain  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  exceptions 
nor  the  conditions— which  are  crucial- 
are  spelled  out.  I  will  therefore  await 
the  President's  bill  with  great  Interest. 


was  good,  whose  judgment  was  accurate, 
whose  Instincts  were  fair,  and  one  whom 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  had  learned  to 
respect  and  to  hold  with  affection  as  a 
gentleman  in  the  Washington  scene.  He 
had  always  retained  his  aplomb  and  his 
courtesy  and  his  quality  of  fine  char- 

I  know  that  those  who  knew  Mr.  Zagri 
will  feel,  as  I  do.  a  great  sadness  that 
he  has  been  lost,  as  well  as  a  sadness  that 
so  many  other  people  have  lost  their 
lives  in  this  unfortunate  tragedy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration.  Congress,  and  America 
are  engaged  in  a  very  important  matter 
which  has  been  under  consideration  in 
this  country  and  in  many  other  nations 
of  the  world  for  some  time.  I  refer  to 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

The  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law 
has  been  one  of  the  cherished  goals  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Only  under 
the  riile  of  law  can  we  hope  to  establish 
a  just  and  peaceful  world. 

And  so  I  note  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure the  conclusion  of  an  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  For  the  development  of  modern 
technology  has  made  it  imperative  that 
we  restrict  the  areas  of  potential  con- 
flict. The  danger  to  this  world  of  nu- 
clear conflict  is  so  great  that  a  beginning 
must  be  made  to  restrict  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  takes  such  a 
view.  It  establishes  the  basic  principles 
which  will  govern  the  activities  of  men 
and  nations  as  they  advance  in  the  mag- 
nificent adventure  of  exploring  the  stars. 
It  establishes  a  basic  system  of  law  which 
will  serve  us  for  generations  to  come. 
It  establishes  a  standard  of  international 
cooperation  which  we  would  do  well  to 
apply  here  on  earth  as  well  as  in  outer 
space.  

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  SIDNEY  A.  ZAGRI 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
noticed  in  the  press  an  account  of  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Sidney  A. 
Zagri  in  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  hotel  fire. 

As  many  of  us  know.  Mr.  Zagri  was 
a  very  popular  and  respected  and  well- 
liked  legislative  representative  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  Washington. 

Whether  one  happened  on  any  par- 
ticular measure  to  agree  or  not  to  agree 
with  the  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Zagri 
espoused,  he  was  always  one  whose  word 


IVAN  A.    GIVEN,   EDITOR   OP   COAL 
AGE,  RETIRES 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  1,  1967,  Mr.  Ivan  A. 
Given  will  retire  as  chief  editor  of  Coal 
Age,  an  internationaly  renowned  period- 
ical in  the  field  of  technical,  industrial, 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Given  is  a  native  of  Sutton,  W.  Va., 
and  a  product  of  coal-mining  training. 
It  was  during  his  high  school  years  that 
he  became  interested  in  becoming  a 
mining  engineer.  He  entered  the  School 
of  Mines  of  West  Virginia  University  in 
1920  and  was  graduated  later  with  a  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science.  His  honors 
included  membership  in  Tau  Beta  Pi 
honorary  engineering  fraternity,  and 
Sigma  Gfimma  Epsilon,  honorary  geology 
fraternity.  Working  interludes  in  his 
undergraduate  days  included  summer 
and  full-year  hitches  at  Island  Creek 
Mine  No.  15.  one  of  four  constituting  the 
company's  Mud  Fork  division  in  Logan 
County.  W.  Va.  Starting  as  a  laborer, 
he  became  a  tracklayer's  helper,  track- 
layer, section  foreman,  and  substitute 
assistant  mine  foreman. 

Following  graduation  from  the  school 
of  mines  in  1920,  he  was  asked  to  stay  on 
to  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
Harry  G.  Kennedy  and  Charles  E.  Lawall, 
then  head  of  the  school  of  mines 
and  later  president  of  the  university,  a 
survey  of  production  methods  in  West 
Virginia.  This  survey  was  later  pub- 
lished by  the  West  Virginia  Experimental 
Station  under  the  title  "Mining  Meth- 
ods in  West  Virginia."  For  this  and 
other  work  he  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  engineering  in  mines  in  1928. 

With  interest  in  serving  the  industry 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page 
whetted  by  this  experience,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  say  "yes"  to  a  McGraw-Hill  rep- 
resentative who  was  recruiting  graduates 
for  a  10-week  editorial  training  course. 
He  started  his  McGraw-HlU  career  on 
June  25, 1928. 

Mr.  Given  formally  joined  the  Coal 
Age  staff  upon  graduation  from  the 
training  course  and  soon  began  to  spe- 
cialize in  mechanical  mining  and  strip- 
ping, although  covering  all  other  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  safety  subjects,  as 
well.  One  byproduct  of  this  specializa- 
tion was  his  authorship  of  "Mechanical 
Loading  of  Coal  Underground,"  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  In  1943. 

On  March  2,  1944,  Mr.  Given  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  Coal  Age,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  23  years— the  longest  tenure 
of  any  staff  member.    When  he  joined 


the  magazine,  the  industry  had  just 
emerged  from  the  depression  of  the  early 
I920's  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  an 
even  greater  one — that  of  the  1930's.  It 
was  beginning  to  encounter  the  growing 
competition  from  other  fuels  and  ener- 
gies responsible  for  the  continuing  de- 
cline in  anthracite  and,  in  the  case  of 
bituminous,  the  loss  of  its  railroad  mar- 
Icet  and  most  of  the  household  market,  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  the  improve- 
ment in  mining  and  marketing  methods 
underlying  the  bituminous  comeback  and 
assuring  it  of  continued  growth  in  the 

future. 

Though  his  concern  for  many  years 
has  been  all  States  and  aU  coal  compa- 
nies, he  naturally  has  a  little  keener  In- 
terest in  his  home  State  and  in  the  com- 
pany operating  the  mine  in  which  he  got 
his  initial  experience.  West  Virginia, 
now  the  leading  producer  in  the  United 
States,  in  fact  not  only  outranks  the 
other  49  States,  but  also  all  but  6  of 
the  more  than  60  coal-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  exceptions  being 
Soviet  Russia.  Red  China,  East  Germany, 
West  Germany.  Great  Britain,  and  Po- 
land. 

In  view  of  his  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
try, McGraw-Hill  gave  him  added  duties 
in  1962  by  placing  him  in  charge  of  Coal 
Age's  coal  marketing  affiliate.  Keystone 
Coal  Buyers  Manual.  He  became  Its 
chief  editor  in  1963. 

Mr.  Given  will  be  succeeded  as  editor 
of  Coal  Age  by  Alfred  E.  Flowers. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CHINA  POLICY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft  has  outlined.  In  his  column 
published  today  in  the  Washington  Post, 
a  very  real  need  for  the  United  States. 
We  need,  he  points  out,  a  China  policy, 
for  we  do  not  even  have  an  idea  of  what 
kind  of  Chirm  would  be  most  welcome. 

As  It  happens,  Mr.  Kraft  makes  clear, 
there  are  good  historical  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  explicit  policy— reasons  con- 
nected with  the  collapse  of  the  open  door 
policy  we  formerly  followed.  Since  that 
event,  we  have  not  undertaken  the  long, 
hard  task  of  formulating  a  new  policy. 
It  is  something  we  must  do  before  we  can 
act  in  a  wise,  reasoned  manner  in  our 
affairs  involving  China.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Kraft's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Needs  a  China  Policy 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
In  trying  to  assess  the  upheaval  In  main- 
land China  It  Is  useful  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  areas  of  American  confusion. 

There  Is.  first,  the  struggle  from  day  to  day 
and  place  to  place  between  the  Maoists  and 
dissidents.     Here  confusion  Is  Inevitable. 

There  is.  next,  the  American  Interest  In 
China,  what  this  country  would  like  to  hap- 
pen there.    Here  confusion  Is  Inexcusable. 

But  my  strong  Impression  Is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  dimmest  Idea 
of  what  kind  of  China  It  wants.  It  does  not 
know  whether  It  wants  a  weak  China  or  a 
strong  China;  a  divided  China  or  a  united 
China;  a  China  In  trouble  or  a  China  making 
progress;  a  China  ruled  by  the  Maoist  revo- 
lutionary vision  or  a  China  ruled  by  the  more 
methodical  dissidents. 


The  United  States,  in  other  words,  has  no 
policy  towards  the  dominant  entity  of  the 
trans-paclflc  world.  This  country,  to  para- 
phrase the  words  put  by  Milton  Into  the 
mouth  of  Samson,  Is  eyeless  In  Asia. 

As  It  happens  there  are  good  historical 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  an  explicit  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  China  at  this  time.  They 
are  connected  with  the  collapse  of  the  Open 
Door  Policy  followed  by  this  country  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Ceutxiry. 

That  pollcy\stressed  the  "territorial  In- 
tegrity" of  ChTna.  It  meant  that  all  out- 
siders, whether  European  or  Americans  or 
Russians  or  Japanese  were  supposed  to  leave 
China  alone. 

But  while  faithfully  enunciating  that 
hands-off  principle  year  after  year,  the 
United  States  was  not  vrtlling  to  apply  enough 
military  force  to  make  the  principle  stick. 
Thus  even  while  proclaiming  China's  terri- 
torial Integrity,  this  country  accepted  Euro- 
pean concessions  in  China,  then  a  Japanese 
conquest,  and  then  a  CommuiUst  take-over 
apt  to  give  Russia  a  favored  position. 

The  Korean  War  demonstrated  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  that  policy  by  pulling  this  country 
into  what  It  had  always  managed  to  avoid— 
a  major  land  war  in  Asia.  And  ever  since 
Korea  the  United  States,  learning  the  lesson 
with  a  vengeance,  has  been  building  up  posi- 
tions of  strength  In  Asia. 

In  line  with  that  emphasis,  the  United 
States  made  military  alliances  with  Japan. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia.  American  forces  were  sta- 
tioned In  Korea  and  Japan.  The  Seventh 
Fleet  was  put  on  nearly  permanent  patrol  of 
the  Straits  of  Formosa  and,  over  time,  a  huge 
wartime  commitment  was  made  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  It  Is  possible  to  argue  that  the 
emphasis  on  force  became  so  great  that  this 
country  In  some  cases.  Just  to  prove  Its  deter- 
mination,  over-reacted   militarily  and  took 
on  some  unnecessary  commitments.    A  case 
m  point  Is  the  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel 
which  eventually  produced  the  Chinese  In- 
tervention In  Korea.    Another  was  the  com- 
mitment to  defend,  with  nuclear  weapons  If 
necessary,  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
Whatever  the  case  with  these  Individual 
episodes  however,  it  seems  to  me  Inescapably 
clear  that  the  military  logic  overshadowed 
all    other    American    thought    about    Asia. 
Whereas   the   ends   exceeded   the   means   of 
American  policy  during  the  Open  Door  pe- 
riod, the  means  subsequently  came  to  oblit- 
erate the  ends.    In  that  atmosphere,  no  one 
needed  to  develop  a  China  policy.     It  was 
enough  to  be  against  the  Asian  Communists. 
But  the  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
charge  blindly  around  the  Asian  world.    For 
the  trouble  in  China  has  put  Into  a  condi- 
tion of   Instability  some   of  the  most  far- 
reaching  Issues  In  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  there  Is  now  a  chance  for 
a  "Tltoist"  regime  in  China.  Relations  be- 
tween Peking  and  Moscow  are  up  for  grabs. 
So  Is  the  future  of  the  regime  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  Taiwan. 

What  this  country  and  Its  friends  and  allies 
now  do  casts  a  long  shadow  over  all  these 
questions.  But  for  Washington  to  do  the 
right  things,  It  needs  first  to  go  through  the 
long  hard  process  of  developing  a  China  pol- 
icy, of  thinking  out  what  kind  of  China  the 
United  States  wants  to  have. 


parts  of  the  country  to  cope  with  in- 
creased crime.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  resources,  facilities,  tech- 
niques, and  training. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  President's  crime  program  of 
the  provision  for  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  designed  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  promote 
the  elimination  of  injustice.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  assistance  will  enable  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  combat 
crime  effectively. 

I  am  happy  to  pledge  my  support  of 
the  strong  proposals  recommended  by 
the  President  and  I  urge  other  Senators 
to  do  the  same. 


CRIME 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  forthright  manner  in 
which  the  President  proposes  to  attack 
the  problem  of  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
this  country  as  set  forth  in  his  message 
on  crime.  . 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mability 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  many 


TH6  TET  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Tet  cease-fire  underway  in  Vietnam, 
rumors  of  peace  and  demands  for  a 
longer  even  permanent,  cessation  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  are  gaining 
wider  and  wider  circulation.  We  shall 
have  to  be  wary,  however,  lest  we  fall 
into  a  trap  produced  by  wishful  thinking 
or  by  the  politics  of  deescalation. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Rumors  of 
Peace"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  and  an  article  entitled 
"Politics  of  Deescalation,"  written  by 
Joseph  Alsop  and  also  published  in  to- 
day's Post,  explain  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,   1967] 
Rumors  of  Peace 
Rumors  of  peace,  to  adapt  an  old  cliche  to 
a  new  use.  sometimes  constitute  a  prosecu- 
tion of  war  by  other  means.    There  Is  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  some  of  the  recent  peace 
rxmiors  have  been  less  serious  as  omens  of 
peace  than  significant  as  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide propaganda  effort  to  coerce  the  United 
States  into  suspending  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  unconditionally. 

If  some  of  the  peace  rumors  have  been  cal- 
culated, others  no  doubt  have  been  due  to 
plain  misunderstanding  and  others  to  mere 
wishful  thinking.  To  aU  of  them  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
responding  negatively.  There  Is  not  much 
alternative  to  a  negative  response  when  a 
non-existent  "sign"  is  Involved.  Hearsay  as- 
sertlons  that  there  "could  be"  discussion  If 
bombing  were  stopped  lack  either  of  the  two 
credentials  to  which  a  serious  response  n^ght 
be  made.  They  Involve  neither  credible 
sources  nor  believable  tenders. 

There  is  every  present  Indication  that  when 
the  Tet  recess  Is  over  the  war  will  resume. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  peace  rumors  but  the  Nation  must  be 
prepared  for  continued  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese  purpose— the  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos— was  not  lightly  under- 
taken and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lightly  aban- 
doned. II  It  ever  Is  really  abandoned,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  In  getting  out  the  right 
signals  and  having  them  heard.  There  will 
be  no  problem  of  getting  the  bombing 
stopped,  whenever  North  Vietnam  abandons 
Its  purpose.  It  will  take  no  great  Ingenuity 
to  get  the  war  stopped  when  the  aggressive 
purposes  are  relinquished;  no  amount  of  In- 
genuity Is  likely  to  stop  It  while  the  aggres- 
slve  purpose  remains.  ,  >.w  ♦ 

Short  of  a  formal  relinquishment  of  that 
purpose,  truces,  cease-fires  and  tacit  de- 
escalation  are  possible.    The  United  States 
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ought  to  be  alert  to  the  opportunity  to  start 
any  such  de-fuslng.  If  the  level  of  opera- 
tions mutually  diminishes.  It  sul  ;s  the  pur- 
pose of  this  country  and  Its  allies.  Tills 
might  not  be  peace  but  it  woulq  be  nearer 
to  peace  than  what  we  have  smf.  therefore 
that  much  more  acceptable. 

After  the  false  hopes  raised  liy  repeated 
rumor,  it  is  discouraging  to  have  to  take  up 
again  the  burden  of  this  lonk  struggle. 
There  is  no  acceptable  alternative.  The 
(ormal  aggression  from  the  Nortp  must  be 
held  In  check.  No  military  advantage  must 
be  relinquished  without  balanci|ig  conces- 
sion. The  pacification  of  the  Soujth  must  be 
pursued  more  energetically.  Thq  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  government  deviled  by  the 
constitutional  convention  must  be  encour- 
aged and  hastened.  This  Is  the  Ipng  way  to 
peace.    But  there  may  be  no  shorti  cuts. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,   1967] 
Politics  op  De-Escalation 
(By  Joseph  Alsop)      | 

The  great  question  of  the  ftioment  Is 
whether  the  North  Vietnamese  lexers  want 
equal  negotiations,  or  are  meraly  seeking 
a  badly  needed  respite  in  the  wfir.  It  has 
become  a  burning  question  becajuse  of  the 
transmission  of  a  new  talks-feeter,  by  an 
official  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  to  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Parl^. 

No  one  can  forecast  with  anj  certainty 
what  the  Hanoi  leaders  are  re^ly  aiming 
for.  But  their  alms  should  certainly  be 
analyzed  with  the  most  cautious  ekepticism, 
for  a  single,  quite  simple  reason. 

If  a  negotiated  settlement  of  Ithe  war  is 
the  aim,  it  would  be  vastly  easier  to  arrive 
at  such  a  settlement  quietly  ai^d  secretly, 
without  any  public  parade  to  a  new  Pan- 
munjom,  and  without  noisy  propaganda 
about  "stopping  the  bombing  to  get  talks." 
This  could  have  been  done  by  nqw,  in  fact. 

Despite  the  Administration's  iputine  de- 
nials, there  have  been  exchanges  through 
third  parties  for  some  time  no\^.  Here  In 
Washington,  the  Ideal  medium  far  such  ex- 
changes already  exists,  because  (|f  the  spe- 
cial relation  with  the  Soviet  Eijibassy  en- 
Joyed  by  Averell  Harrlman.  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  respect  that  Is  felt  for  Harrl- 
man In  Moscow. 

All  sorts  of  murmurs  are  already  being 
beard,  that  the  behlnd-the-screen|  exchanges 
of  recent  weeks  have  been  mishandled,  by  the 
State  Department  or  the  White!  House  or 
someone  else.  But  the  fact  remajlns  that  If 
Hanoi  is  ready  to  consider  terms  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  also  consldet,  an  easy 
channel  of  communication  is  always  open. 

When  and  If  the  potential  frulMulness  of 
formal  talks  has  already  been  tesied,  will  be 
the  time  for  public  action,  lnclu<$ng  bomb- 
ing halts,  open  exchanges  of  negoltators,  and 
so  on  and  on.  Maybe  that  time  will  come. 
But  the  other  clear  possibility,  lihat  Hanoi 
merely  wants  a  respite  In  the  war,  must  cer- 
tainly be  given  very  great  weight. 

It  must  be  given  very  great  weight,  be- 
cause the  whole  thrvist  of  Hanoi's  public  and 
private  actions  In  recent  months  has  been 
to  "stop  the  bombing  to  get  talkt."  It  has 
been  to  make  the  President  payj  for  mere 
talks.  In  other  words,  by  giving  Hanoi  a  most 
ImpKjrtant  respite  in  the  war.  ' 

The  true  Importance  of  such  a  respite  has 
now  been  underlined,  by  the  beUted  publi- 
cation of  new  figures  on  North  Vietnamese 
troop-Infiltration  Into  the  Sout^i.  Almost 
certainly  because  of  the  bombing — there  Is 
no  other  Imaginable  reason — tl|e  flow  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  Soutih  Vietnam 
has  been  reduced  by  75  percent  In  the  last 
six  months. 

If  the  figures  showing  this  restilt  are  re- 
liable, they  mean  that  the  enetoy  cannot 
conceivably  continue  the  war  of,  big  units 
In    the    South    for    many    montiis    longer. 


Enemy  loss  rates  and  enemy  replacement 
rates  simply  will  not  permit  it.  As  to  man- 
power, at  the  front,  in  truth,  Hanoi's  war- 
planners  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  family 
spending  at  least  three  times  its  monthly 
Income.  Early  bankruptcy  obvloiisly  stares 
such  a  family  in  the  face. 

Let  the  bombing  be  halted,  however,  as  a 
"peace  gesture."  Let  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  cease  to  insist  on 
the  needed  quid  pro  quo,  which  is  an  end 
to  the  troop-Infiltration  of  the  South.  Let 
this  be  done  now,  moreover,  when  the 
weather  is  ideal  on  the  North-South  roads 
and  trails.  Any  fool  can  foresee  the  prob- 
able result. 

The  Hanoi  war-planners  will  at  once  ex- 
pand by  tenfold  the  troop-infiltration  rate. 
Their  big  units  in  the  South,  now  growing 
more  under-strength  each  day,  will  soon  be 
fished  out  again  with  men  and  supplies.  And 
within  a  few  months,  Instead  of  Gen.  West- 
moreland winning  the  big  unit  war.  as  now 
appears  likely.  Gen.  Westmoreland  will  find 
himself  with  a  brand  new  war  on  his  hands 
and  a  much  tougher  war,  too. 

This  produces  the  problem  describable  as 
the  politics  of  de-escalation.  For  the  short 
run,  ail  sorts  of  liberal  persons  and  groups 
will  subject  the  President  to  severe  heat,  to 
"stop  the  bombing  to  get  talks."  The  heat 
will  be  hard  to  resist. 

But  for  the  long  run.  President  Johnson 
has  to  consider  the  storm  of  public  rage  that 
will  surely  result,  If  he  "stops  the  bombing 
to  get  talks,"  and  Instead  gets  a  brand  new, 
much  tougher  war  for  our  men  to  fight. 
That  storm  will  engulf,  not  merely  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers,  but  also  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  and  anyone  else  who  can  be  held 
partly  responsible.  It  could  even  give  the 
lunatic-right  a  real  chance  of  future  success 
in  a  national  election. 

All  this  Is  enough  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  American  liberals  ever  look  ahead, 
even  when  their  own  Interests  are  most 
directly  at  stake. 


naked      and 


RATIFY  THE  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  published  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Oazette  of  Febiniary  4  summarizes 
the  reasons  why  the  Senate  should  give 
its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.- 
U.SJS.R.  Consular  Convention.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ratut  thx  Tbkatt 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  Its  members 
appear  to  believe,  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not 
represent  a  nation  of  hicks  which  panics 
automatically  at  the  mention  of  a  com- 
munist Our  national  thinking  has 
acqiiired,  or  should  have  acquired,  a  l»oader 
sophistication  on  international  Issues  since 
the  rather  hysterical  era  Just  after  WOTld 
Warn. 

The  President  reflected  the  change  in  the 
national  point  of  view  when  he  called  this 
week  for  prompt  Senate  ratification  of  a  con- 
sular treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
treaty  has  been  bottled  up  since  June,  1964, 
when  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  concluded  a 
Consular  Convention  under  which  the  two 
countries  could  work  out  agreements  for  the 
opening  of  consulates  in  each  other's  terri- 
tory Instead  of  being  limited  to  an  embassy, 
as  they  are  now. 

Senate  conflrmatlon  of  the  treaty  has  been 
held  up  by  the  lobbying  of  nervous  nellies 
who  think  that  a  Soviet  consulate  or  two  in 
this  country  would  open  It  up  to  a  vast  com- 
munist spy  ring  before  which  the  U.S.  gov- 


ernment    would     stand  • 
helpless. 

Such  nonsense!  We  doubt  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  handful  of  Soviet  representatives 
In  this  country  (there  are  alreawly  452)  would 
add  much  to  our  dangers.  We  are,  after  all, 
an  open  society  and  we  question  whether  So- 
viet spies  are  going  to  learn  much  more  than 
they  can  already  find  out  by  reading  the  na- 
tion's periodicals.  In  any  case,  the  addition 
of  a  few  more  consular  officials  would  not  be 
beyond  the  security  capabilities  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  FBI  and  he  has  said  as  much  al- 
though he  is  believed  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty. 

The  major  benefit  of  the  consular  treaty 
to  this  country  would  be  the  additional  as- 
sistance and  protection  U.S.  consulates  would 
afford  the  rising  number  of  American  visi- 
tors (18,000  last  year)  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Beyond  that,  we  should  recognize  that 
there  are  evolutions  In  all  systems.  Includ- 
ing communism,  and  that  we  can  learn  to 
live  in  amity  with  them  If  bridges  are  built. 
We  have  long  since  been  building  commer- 
cial and  cultural  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  East  European  countries  (one  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia's  consulates  Is  In 
Pittsburgh)  and  we  think  this  is  most  desir- 
able. 

The  consular  treaty  would  be  another  Im- 
portant step  toward  ending  the  Cold  War 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  we  urge  the  Senate 
to  take  It. 


JOAN  PEARSALL  WRITES  IN  TEXAS 
PARKS  AND  WILDLIFE  ABOUT  OUR 
VANISHING  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
to  a  growing  extent,  mankind  is  conquer- 
ing his  envirorunent  and  extending  his 
dominion  not  only  over  the  earth,  but 
far  out  in  space.  The  modem  world  of 
technological  triumph,  however,  has  seen 
manldnd  faced  with  the  problems  of 
population  explosion  and  less  than  aware 
many  times  of  the  dwindling  population 
of  other  species  of  life. 

The  bountiful  supplies  of  game  that 
provided  the  first  colonists  In  America 
with  food  have  been  slaughtered  and 
pushed  into  near  extinction  by  the 
changes  brought  about  by  mankind. 
We  have  become  the  greatest  predators 
of  all  in  our  destruction  of  both  wilder- 
ness and  wildlife.  The  time  is  short,  if 
we  are  to  save  for  future  generations 
many  of  the  rare  species  now  on  the 
brink  of  oblivion.  My  pending  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  bill  will  offer  a 
limited  sanctuary  in  Texas  for  some  of 
the  threatened  species  whose  plight  Is  so 
well  described  by  Miss  Pearsall. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  crisis,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  fine  article 
written  by  Joan  Pearsall  on  our  vanish- 
ing species  of  wildlife.  It  is  entitled 
"The  11th  Hour"  and  was  published  In 
the  January  and  February  1967,  editions 
of  the  magazine  Texas  Parks  and  Wild- 
life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  11th  Hottb — Part  1 
(By  Joan  Pearsall) 

Population  explosions  capture  headlines 
these  days  and  cause  much  anxious  thinking. 
Alongside  the  burgeoning  sea  of  humanity, 
and  in  most  cases  because  of  It,  critical  de- 
clines of  other  populations  give  contrasting 
cause  for  alarm.     While  being  preoccupied 


wlib  his  own  increasing  problems,  there  are 
'ul  reasons  why  man  should  turn  bis  con- 
cern also  to  the  dwindling  species   of   the 

"Sfroughout  the  earth's  history,  life  fornis 
have  been  changing,  constantly  adapting  to 
cS^ate  and  surroundings.  Oyer  the  course 
of  mUllons  of  years,  some  species  have  flour- 
uhed  and  died,  while  others  have  evolved  and 
sun^ved.  Nature,  left  to  herself,  achieved  a 
^monloua  balance  of  land,  plants,  and 
wUdUfe.  all  linked  together  In  mutual  de- 
pendency. Each  species  has  Its  special  dls- 
tineulshlng  features  and  Its  own  place  In  the 
natural  community.  When  anything  hap- 
oens  to  upset  Its  environment,  a  species  that 
»nnot  adapt  to  the  new  conditions,  or  find 
another  suitable  habitat,  faces  extinction. 

\nclent  species  that  succumbed,  such  m 
the  dinosaurs,  saber-toothed  tigers,  and 
mastodons,  did  so  because  of  sweeping 
changes  in  climate,  advance  of  glaciers,  cona- 
netition  with  other  species,  and  overspeclal- 
katlon.  Nature  was  relatively  quick  to  dis- 
card some,  while  others  have  taken  millions 
of  years  gradually  to  withdraw  from  exis- 
tence. 

Since  man  arrived  on  the  scene — only  re- 
cently compared  to  the  eons  of  geologic 
time— he  has  put  In  motion  changes  of  dras- 
tic often  catastrophic,  proportion.  Lordly, 
in  his  "dominion  over  the  beasts,"  he  has 
exDlolted  the  natural  world  with  little  re- 
eard  for  the  delicate  balance  of  nature,  and 
the  importance  of  every  Uvlng  thing.  Armed 
with  his  technology,  and  greedy  beyond  his 
immediate  survival  needs,  man  is  the  fiercest 

predator  of  all.  ,      j  „# 

First  settlers  in  America  found  a  land  of 
teeming     abundance.       Animals     that     had 
never   encountered   civilized   man   were   un- 
believably tame.    Great  swarms  of  passenger 
pigeons  filled  the  skies,  as  the  buffalo  did 
the  plans.     Fish  were  plentiful  In  the  spar- 
kling clear  streams,  and  miles  upon  miles  of 
dense  forests  sheltered  Innumerable  forms  of 
wildlife.    The  red  men  who  had  lived  on  the 
continent  for  centuries  had  managed  to  do 
so  without  upsetting  the  natural  order.    The 
newcomers  fought  to  subdue  the  vrild  men 
and  the  wilderness:  much  of  the  fauna  also 
fell  by  the  wayside.     Sometimes  the  loss  of 
wildlife  was  Incidental,  sometUnes  deliberate. 
The  great  auk  is  an  example  of  an  Ameri- 
can bird  that  was  slaughteered  recklessly  In 
the  very  early  days;  when  It  became  scarce. 
It  was  all  the  more  avidly  hunted  to  extinc- 
tion because  of  Its  value  as  a  rarity.     The 
most  recent  sweeping  destruction  was  that 
of  the  buffalo.     Hunters  made   big   profits 
from  the   animals,  whose   death   kneU  was 
sounded  when  their  extermination  was  seen 
to  be  a  strategy  for  conquering  the  Indians 
who  depended  on  them. 

Seemingly  endless  supplies  of  game  that 
greeted  the  first  colonists  diminished  rapidly, 
from  land  cultivation  and  over-hunting,  to 
the  point  that  by  the  late  17th  century  some 
efforts  at  game  laws  and  closed  seasons  were 
started,  especially  on  deer.  Bounties  were 
placed  unscientifically  on  predators  that  in- 
terfered with  man's  Interests.  In  most  cases. 
thU  system  only  put  the  wUdllle  structure 
further  out  of  kilter,  killing  off  some  species 
and  leaving  others  without  natural  controls. 
Another  disruptive  factor  was  the  Intro- 
duction of  animals  not  native  to  the  land, 
such  as  pet  cats  and  dogs,  sparrows,  star- 
lings, pigeons,  carp,  and  vermin  such  as  rats 
and  mice  that  slipped  In  from  the  ships  of  the 
Old  World.  Without  the  natural  enemies 
that  held  them  In  check  where  they  came 
from  many  of  these  Immigrants  multiplied 
rapidly,  to  the  detriment  of  native  species. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  In  habitat 
was  brought  about  by  the  felling  of  the  vast 
forests.  As  well  as  their  myriad  uses  for  the 
wood  products,  the  settlers  needed  to  clear 
land  for  farming:  also,  they  feared  the  sav- 
age woodland  with  Its  unknown  Inhabitants. 
As  the  axes  did  their  work,  many  wildlife 
species  were  displaced. 


The  human  tide  has  swept  across  the  con- 
tinent, until  In  modern  times  wUderness  Is 
at  a  premliun,  and  much  wildlife  Is  In  serious 
danger  The  price  of  tremendous  techno- 
logical advances  Is  being  seen  In  the  Increas- 
ing pollution  of  air  and  water.  The  grave 
problem  of  Insecticide  poisoning  Is  even  yet 
not  fully  realized.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  a  "Pandora's  box"  has 
been  opened  by  unregulated  use  of  chemical 
pesticides,  with  far-reaching  effects  to  aU 
living  creatures  and  a  growing  trail  of  dead 
ones,  other  than  the  originally  planned 
victims.  „      ..  , 

Even  the  ocean  Is  not  Immune.  Coastal 
waters,  the  spawning  grounds  for  many  vari- 
eties of  marine  life,  often  are  spoiled  by  silt, 
oil  and  chemicals.  Shellfish  particularly  are 
susceptible  to  pollution.  Also,  great  Inroads 
have  been  made  on  a  number  of  deep-sea  fish 
and  mammals  by  International  fisheries. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  ledger.  Some 
animals  have  actuaUy  benefited  from  the 
advance  of  civilization.  Deer  are  a  prime 
example  In  this  country,  partly  because  of 
the  early  measures  taken  to  protect  them, 
and  largelv  because,  as  virgin  pine  forests 
were  cut,  in  many  areas  a  more  favorable 
habltet  for  deer  developed.  Others  that  have 
prospered  Include  the  gray  squirrel,  skunk, 
raccoon,  red  fox,  and  cottontail  rabbit.  A 
few  desirable  exotic  species  that  have  been 
introduced  have  succeeded  In  suitable  areas, 
largely  because  they  have  filled  a  void  where 
all  similar  and  competing  species  had  been 
killed  off.  The  ring-necked  pheasant  Is  a 
good  example  of  such  a  new  resident. 

There  have  been  a  few  men  of  vision  and 
feeling  even  In  the  darkest  ages  of  mans 
disregard  for  his  fellow  living  creatures. 
Some  attempts  at  good  stewardship  have 
been  made  along  the  way,  and  knowledge 
has  gradually  accumulated.  During  the  past 
century,  and  especially  In  recent  decades 
awareness  has  been  growing  that  man  Is  not 
superior  to  or  detached  from  the  forces  of 
nature  His  part  In  this  vastly  complex  world 
may  be  a  dominant  one  but  It  Is  Just  a  part, 
all  the  same.  He  has  deep  needs  and  rela- 
tionships In  connection  with  the  earth  and 
all  Its  inhabitants. 

Does  It  really  matter  if  the  whooping  crane 
or  the  alligator  fade  from  existence?  On  the 
surface,  to  most  people  who  wouldn  t  see 
them  anyway.  It  doesn't.  These  particular 
species  might  be  termed  anachronisms  for 
they  have  been  on  their  way  out  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Yet,  under  natural  condi- 
tions, they  would  still  have  thousands  of 
years  mor4.  There  Is  wisdom  In  Natures 
manner  of  selection  and  discarding. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  result  of  man's 
blind  intervention,  species  are  dying  out  at 
a  faster  rate  than  they  are  being  replen- 
ished Many  that  we  consider  to  be  Insig- 
nificant do  not  apparently  affect  us.  yet  who 
are  we  to  estimate  the  contribution  that  Is 
made  by  even  the  humblest  form  of  life? 
Aside  from  any  material  gains,  man's  yearn- 
ing for  the  aesthetic  value  of  wildlife  Is  not 
to  be  underestimated.  It  U  theoretically 
Dosslble  that  man  could  live  on  a  concrete- 
oaved  earth,  his  food  and  gadgets  produced 
by  scientific  processes.  But  It  would  be  a 
lifeless  sort  of  existence— and  lonely.  Just 
think  of  never  again  hearing  blrdsong,  seeing 
the  sliver  streak  of  a  fish  through  the  water, 
or  the  wild  gleam  of  eyeshlne  In  the  dark. 
The  sense  of  loss  would  eventually  reach 
even  the  most  hardened  city  dweller. 

We  are  far  from  such  a  deprived  state, 
vet  we  are  at  a  conservation  crossroads. 
Steps  that  are  taken  now  will  have  an  indel- 
ible effect  on  the  world  of  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  the  rising  Interest  In  conservation, 
a  number  of  valuable  bills  are  being  passed 
in  this  country,  and  knowledge  is  being 
spread  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
new  Endangered  Wildlife  Bill  calls  for  a 
national  program  for  acquiring  and  pro- 
tecting critical  habitat  areas. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  FUherles  and 
Wildlife  has  defljied  the  terms  "endangered." 
"rare,"  "peripheral,"  and  "questionable." 
An  endangered  species  Is  considered  to  be 
one  "whose  prospects  of  survival  and  repro- 
duction are  In  Immediate  Jeopardy."  Causes 
may  be  disease,  predatlon,  competition,  or 
change  In  habitat.  Without  help,  these  fpe- 
cles  face  extinction.  In  this  country,  16 
mammals,  34  birds,  25  fishes,  1  reptile,  and 
2  amphibians  are  In  this  classification. 

A  rare  species  Is  "one  whose  numbers  are 
few  throughout  Its  range."  While  condi- 
tions are  stable,  such  species  m?iy  survive 
in  limited  nxmibers.  but  any  adverse 
changes  may  quickly  make  It  endangered. 
In  this  classification  are  12  mammals,  16 
birds,  14  fishes,  1  reptile,  and  1  amphibian. 
A  peripheral  species  Is  one  "whose  occur- 
rence m  the  United  SUtes  Is  at  the  edge  of  Its 
natural  range."  Numbers  may  be  adequate 
outside  this  country,  but  special  attention  Is 
needed  to  keep  them  among  our  fauna.  In 
this  classification  have  been  Included  9  mam- 
mals, 68  birds,  4  fishes,  and  2  reptiles. 

Many  species  of  animals  have  been  placed 
m  a  "status  questionable"  category.  In- 
formation Is  being  sought  on  them  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  In  danger. 
Eighteen  mammals,  45  birds,  and  49  fishes  are 
so  classified. 

So  far  as  Texas  Is  concerned,  the  species 
that  are  included  In  the  endangered  category 
are-  black-footed  ferret,  Attwater's  greater 
prairie  chicken,  whooping  crane,  Comanche 
Springs  pupflsh.  Clear  Creek  gambusla. 
American  alligator.  Texas  blind  salamander, 
golden  eagle,  praire  dog.  river  otter,  kit  fox. 
black  bear,  and  the  red  wolf. 

Those  In  the  rare  category  Include:  lesser 
prairie  chicken,  southern  bald  eagle,  Ameri- 
can peregrine  falcoln,  black-capped  vlreo, 
golden-cheeked  v^arbler.  Big  Bend  gambusla. 
mountain  Uon,  grey  wolf,  swift  fox,  and  the 
Mississippi  kite. 

Peripheral  species  In  Texas  Include:  Jag- 
uar margay  cat,  rose-throated  becard.  grey 
hawk,  rose-bellied  lizard,  Ruthven's  whip- 
snake,  and  Mexican  hook-nosed  snake. 

Further  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  scarcity 
of  these  species  will  Indicate  what  courses 
of  action  to  avoid  In  the  future,  and  what 
remedies  may  be  effective.  There  bas  been 
encouraging  success  In  some  areas.  Prong- 
horns,  whlte-wtnged  doves,  and  bison  axe 
some  that  have  been  brought  back  from  the 
brink.  Awakening  concern  for  such  efforts  is 
one  hopeful  sign  of  true  progress  in  the 
evolution  of  man  himself. 


THB    llTH   HOtTR — ^PAET   2 

(By  Joan  Pearsall) 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  vanUhlng 
wlldlUe  species  of  the  world  has  been  grow- 
ing in  r^ent  years.  All  living  creatures 
arl  linked  in  a  vast  ecological  web.  Reper- 
cussions may  be  felt  then  throughout  the 
whole  natural  structure  from  the  loss  of 
even  the  most  obscure  and  distant  me 
form.  However,  since  It  Is  tinderstandable 
that  the  fate  of  one's  neighbors  Is  of  deeper 
Interest.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  turn  closer  at- 
tentlon  here  to  some  of  the  species  that  are 
m  danger  In  Texas. 

Most  well-known  In  this  category  are  those 
part-time  residents  of  Texas,  the  whooping 
cranes  Grus  amencana.  Breeding  place  of 
these  bUds  Is  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park, 
in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  area  of  northern 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  and  t^elr  winter 
residence  Is  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  the  Texas  Coast.  These  large, 
statuesque  birds  stand  five  feet  tall,  and 
have  a  seven  foot  wing  spread.  They  are 
all  white,  except  for  black  wing  tips  and 
head  markings,  and  bright  red  bare  skin  on 
the  top  of  their  heads.  First  year  birds  have 
a  rusty  tinge,  especlaUy  on  the  head  and 

This  is  an  ancient  species,  dating  back  to 
the  prehUtoric  Great  Pleistocene  era,  and 
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has  been  declining  slowly  over  Ihousands  of 
years,  but  destructive  forces  of  the  white 
man  critically  accelerated  tills  decline. 
They  were  shot  for  food  and  sport,  pursued 
by  amateur  collectors,  and  evicted  by  agri- 
cultural development  and  dralntge  of  much 
of  their  breeding  terrain. 

The  maximum  reproduction  liate  of  these 
birds  in  the  wild  Is  two  young  per  pair  per 
year,  but  one  or  none  Is  more  usual.  The 
early  limits  of  Its  range  are  njt  definitely 
known,  but  It  Is  believed  that  they  nested 
from  Illinois  north  and  west  across  the 
prairie  states  and  provinces  to  tl  le  northwest 
territories,  and  wintered  from  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  north  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  New  Jersey.  The  blid  retreated 
west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  19th 
century,  and  was  rare  everywh  >re  by  1880. 
Less  than  a  dozen  pairs  remained  In  all 
North  America  by  1926. 

For  many  years,  the  birds'  fl:ial  breeding 
grounds  were  a  mystery.  In  19^  5  the  Coop- 
erative Whooping  Crane  Projecl  was  set  up 
by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  the 
whooper's  struggle  for  survlva  was  given 
national  news  coverage.  This  resulted  in 
such  a  wave  of  protective  sentirient  that  In 
ensuing  years  shooting  of  eras  es  on  their 
great  migrations  has  become  negligible.  An 
oil  company  restricted  drilling  operations 
near  the  wintering  grounds,  an^  public  out- 
cry caused  the  Air  Force  to  cansel  bombing 
practices  on  Matagorda  Island,  iirhlch  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  cranes.  The  exact 
migration  route  was  painstakingly  marked 
out,  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Saskatchewan. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1954  ithat  a  pilot 
for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Servide  solved  the 
secret  of  the  summer  grounds j  It  Is  now 
presumed  that  all  remaining  whooping 
cranes  |Cest  in  the  same  wllJerness,  just 
south  or  Great  Slave  Lake,  'ihla  area  Is, 
fortunately,  in  a  Canadian  national  park; 
the  Aransas  wintering  area  alsb  Is  a  legal 
sanctuary,  esUbllshed  In  1937.      [ 

The  crane's  small,  fluctuatllig  numbers 
now  stand  at  43  In  the  wild,  and  fin  captivity 
In  various  zoos.  They  are  strictly  protected 
at  all  Umes  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments and  wildlife  agencies,  i  A  90-acre 
fenced  area  has  been  planted  io  grain,  to 
help  keep  the  birds  from  wandering  from  the 
Aransas  area,  and  research  is  coptlnulng  on 
the  rearing  of  cranes  In  captltlty,  with  a 
view  to  returning  them  to  the  Irtld.  Addi- 
tional winter  refuge  areas  an*  migtration 
stopover  areas  are  planned.         [ 

Some  voices  have  been  heard  protesting 
the  amount  of  time  and  money]  spent  on  a 
bird  that  will  no  doubt  eventually  die  out 
anyway,  and  It  has  been  polnlfed  out  also 
that  other  less  spectacular  and  glamorous 
animals  that  are  in  even  morel  dire  straits 
deserve  but  do  not  get  the  sanle  publicity. 
Yet,  every  year  that  these  mijestlc  birds 
continue  to  soar  across  the  skits  of  North 
America,  they  bring  a  particular  pleasure 
and  enrichment  to  a  whole  continent.  And, 
because  they  fill  the  spotlight  sb  well,  they 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  netds  of  wild- 
life In  general,  and  attracted  niuch  benefit 
and  loyalty  to  the  whole  cause  if  conserva- 
tion. I 

Another  endangered  bird,  thlsjone  a  year- 
rotmd  Texan,  Is  the  Attwater's  greater  prai- 
rie chicken,  TympanuchtLs  cuptJo  atticaterl. 
This  hen-like  bird  Is  brown  barrei  with  black 
above,  buff  barred  with  black  qelow.  It  Is 
a  first  cousin  of  the  extinct  heati  hen  of  the 
Northeast.  Its  range  now  Is  conflped  to  a  few 
small  areas  of  coastal  prairie  In  Texas,  where- 
as formerly  It  Inhabited  the  entire  Gulf 
coastal  prairie  of  southwestern  Louisiana 
and  Texas  south  to  the  Nueces  I^iver.  Their 
numbers  in  1963  were  estimated  to  be  approx- 
imately 1.300. 

Prairie  chickens  have  been  protected  by 
law  for  many  years,  but  one  of  the  factors 
for   their  decline  was   devastati  jg  hunting 


pressure.  This  bird  Is  nonmlgratory  and  al- 
ways found  In  open  grassy  areas.  It  could 
not  retreat  or  hide  in  denser  growth,  since 
its  famous  courtship  ritual — spectacular 
booming,  strutting  and  aerial  displays,  a 
wonder  to  watch — requires  open  space.  The 
other  major  reason  for  Its  decline  is  that  Its 
tall  grass  prairie  habitat  has  been  reduced 
below  minimum  requirements.  This  type  of 
land  is  very  valuable  for  grazing  and  the  cul- 
ture of  grain  sorghums,  rice  and  cotton. 

Since  this  species  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  breed  In  captivity.  Its  doom  is  certain  un- 
less more  available  wild  habitat  is  provided. 
This  bird  has  also  received  a  fair  amount  of 
publicity,  and  has  its  especially  loyal  support- 
ers. One  retired  gentleman  in  Dickinson 
spends  most  of  his  time  studying  them  and 
has  a  kind  of  private  refuge  for  them  on  his 
property.  Intensive  scientific  studies  have 
been  made  by  biologists  In  cooperation  with 
the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department. 
Conservation  groups  such  as  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy and  World  Wildlife  Fund  are  trying 
to  raise  $365,000  to  buy  enough  prairie  acre- 
age for  a  prairie  chicken  sanctuary. 

Egg  fertility  of  these  birds  is  high,  but  so 
is  nesting  mortality.  As  many  as  70  percent 
of  the  yoi^g  become  victims  of  larger  preda- 
tors, and  heavy  rains  are  another  hazard. 
As  well  as  the  proposed  acquiring  of  extra 
habitat,  rigid  protection  has  been  recom- 
mended, development  of  suitable  cover,  and 
planting  of  food  croops. 

Another  dwindling  creature  of  the  prairie 
Is  the  prairie  dog,  Cynomys  ludovicianus. 
which  Is  not  a  dog  at  all,  but  a  perky  ground 
squirrel  with  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to 
a  fat  puppy.  It  Is  a  pinkish  cinnamon  color, 
mixed  with  buff.  Its  tall  tipped  with  black. 
It  has  large  eyes  and  short  rounded  ears. 
In  the  1890's  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
800  million  of  the  animals  inhabited  an  area 
of  90.000  square  miles  in  western  Texas.  They 
now  occupy  the  western  half  of  Texas  from 
the  Panhandle  south  to  San  Antonio,  and 
west  to  El  Paso,  but  are  rare  throughout  most 
of  their  range. 

They  prefer  short  grass  prairies,  which  al- 
low for  good  visibility,  for  their  colonies  or 
"towns,"  that  could  vary  In  size  from  a  few 
to  several  thousand  Individuals,  except  that 
the  large  concentrations  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Their  homes  consist  of  deep  bur- 
rows with  funnel-shaped  entrances  that  de- 
scend sharply  before  leveling  off.  The  main 
entrances  have  crater-Uke  mounds  around 
them,  for  protection  from  floods  and  to  serve 
as  lookout  points.  They  partially  hibernate 
In  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  storing  up  re- 
serves of  fat  In  summer  to  tide  them  over  the 
winters. 

Their  food  Is  chiefly  low  growing  weeds 
and  grasses,  which  they  eat  voraciously;  32 
can  eat  as  much  In  a  day  as  can  one  cow. 
Since  this  was  a  heavy  drain  on  range  vege- 
tation, livestock  and  fanning  Interests  joined 
forces  with  government  rodent  control  spe- 
cialists In  poisoning  millions  of  the  animals, 
using  mainly  strychnine-treated  grain.  This 
campaign,  together  with  their  being  a  target 
for  hunters,  reduced  their  population  to  a 
few  small,  scattered  colonies  by  1940.  By 
1960,  It  was  almost  eliminated  completely. 

Now.  not  only  have  they  become  some- 
thing of  a  novelty,  but  It  Is  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  removal  of  the  prairie  dogs  has  re- 
sulted In  an  undesirable  spread  of  brush, 
with  far  more  detrimental  effects  on  the  live- 
stock industry  than  damage  done  by  prairie 
dogs.  Moderate  populations  are  now  seen 
to  be  beneficial,  and  ranchers  are  working  to 
keep  the  surviving  remnants. 

Closely  associated  with  the  fate  of  the 
prairie  dog  is  the  elegant  and  very  secretive 
black-masked,  black-footed  ferret,  Mustela 
nigripes.  In  fact.  Its  decline  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
The  large  weasel  lived  alongside  its  natural 
prey.  In  the  same  den  sites,  and  because  of 
this  dependence  has  become  one  of  the  rarest 


mammals  in  North  America.  Highway  klllg 
and  shooting  have  also  taken  their  toll. 

The  animal  Is  now  protected  by  law  la 
some  states,  and  studies  of  Its  life  history 
and  ecology  are  underway.  Attempts  to 
bring  some  Into  captivity  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries, 
have  been  suggested  as  the  only  possibilities 
for  survival.  Its  present  status  is  extremely 
precarious. 

Yet  another  victim  of  Intensive  poisoning, 
directed  toward  coyotes.  Is  the  swift  or  kit 
fox,  Vulpes  velox,  which  has  been  almost 
completely  eliminated.  These  smallest  of 
American  foxes,  weighing  between  three  and 
six  pounds,  are  short  grass  plains  dwellers. 
They  prey  extensively  on  the  kangaroo  rat, 
a  seed -eating  rodent.  Reduction  of  the  kit 
fox  has  paved  the  way  for  an  increase  in 
kangaroo  rats,  with  detrimental  results  to 
range  vegetation. 

One  of  the  most  playful  of  mammals,  the 
river  otter,  Lutra  canadensis,  exists  In  declin- 
ing numbers  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Texas.  Due  to  their  habit  of  wandering  over 
several  miles  of  a  waterway,  these  animals 
never  are  abundant  in  any  locality,  and  are 
seldom  seen;  even  so,  they  have  been  strongly 
affected  by  hunters  and  hurricanes,  but  now 
are  protected  by  law. 

American  alligators.  Alligator  misaissip- 
piensis,  are  found  in  East  Texas  streams  and 
swamps,  and  on  the  coast  from  Louisiana 
to  Corpus  Christi.  This  huge  reptile,  with 
the  rough  back  and  rounded  snout,  unlike 
the  crocodile.  Is  not  dangerovis  to  man,  but 
is  beneficial  In  controlling  undesirable  fish. 
The  deep  water  holes  that  they  dig  during 
droughts  are  of  great  assistance  to  other 
animals.  They  breed  well  in  captivity,  and 
alligator  farms  In  other  states  have  been 
successful. 

In  the  wild  they  are  dwindling  critically, 
especially  in  Texas.  They  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  usual  destruction  of 
habitat,  and  by  bunting  pressure;  there  al- 
ways has  been  a  high  commercial  demand  for 
alligator  skins. 

These  animals  now  are  protected  by  some 
laws  in  every  state  except  North  Carolina, 
and  careful  studies  on  them  are  proposed. 

Other  animals  also  are  on  the  endangered 
list  in  Texas,  with  similar  stories  to  those 
mentioned  here.  More  are  almost  at  the 
critical  stage,  or  will  be  In  the  near  future. 

The  remainder  of  this  century  will  be  in 
many  ways  a  time  of  great  decisions,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  Important  will  be 
those  affecting  the  future  of  wildlife  on 
this  earth.  Man's  reach  for  the  stars  will 
bring  him  hollow  victories  indeed  if  his  own 
planet  should  become  barren  and  lifeless  of 
all  creatures  beside  himself.  The  disappear- 
ance of  every  single  species  brings  such  a 
prospect  one  Irrevocable  step  nearer,  since 
the  present  rate  of  extinction  is  many  times 
more  rapid  than  Nature  can  possibly  remedy. 

Recent  legislation  In  this  country  should 
do  much  toward  averting  the  crisis.  Public 
Law  89-669  seeks  to  protect  native  threat- 
ened fish  and  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds,  and  to  preserve  habitats  to  the  great- 
est pKDssible  extent.  The  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will  cooperate  with 
various  srtates  and  regions,  aiding  in  research 
and  existing  projects.  More  dissemination 
of  Information  to  the  public  also  Is  planned. 

There  Is  much  that  even  Individuals  can 
do.  Conservation  officers  and  agencies  are 
glad  to  supply  information  and  advice,  and 
always  appreciate  support.  Contributions 
to  such  organizations  as  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund,  which  is  dynamically  battling  for  the 
survival  of  wildlife;  Audubon  Society;  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  others,  are 
investments  likely  to  produce  more  valuable 
dividends  than  perhaps  we  realize. 

In  caring  particularly  about  those  animals 
that  are  endangered  within  our  own  borders 
we  may  help  brighten  the  overall  picture, 
as  well  as  enriching  the  fair  part  of  the  world 
that  Is  Texas. 


February  8,  1967 

AIR  POLLUTION  IN  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  we 
in  Hawaii  are  concerned  with  air  pollu- 
tion just  as  are  the  citizens  of  New  York 
or  California.  Smog,  smoke,  and  burn- 
ing debris  are  still  too  common  sights  in 
many  parts  of  Hawaii.  We  are  fortunate 
that  the  trade  winds  carry  off  much  of 
the  aerial  filth,  but  these  winds  are  lim- 
ited in  their  capacity  to  cleanse,  and  each 
year  the  sources  of  air  pollution  multiply. 
The  State  of  Hawaii  ranks  third  in 
the  Nation  in  expenditures  per  individual 
for  air  pollution  control.  In  fiscal  1966, 
our  State  department  of  health  has  re- 
ceived close  to  $50,000  to  improve  its  air- 
pollution-control  program,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  11.7  cents  per  person. 

We  have  made  a  start.  But  I  think  it 
is  plain  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  which  has 
been  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
marks  a  significant  advance.  I,  for  one, 
fully  endorse  the  President's  proposal. 
Under  this  legislation,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  in  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  establish  a 
regional  air  quality  commission  in  those 
areas  where  interstate  air  pollution  prob- 
lems exist.  I  know  of  no  area  in  the 
Nation  in  which  adjoining  States  have 
effectively  used  authorizations  In  the  ex- 
isting Clean  Air  Act  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem together. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  establish  mini- 
mum emission  control  levels  for  those 
ofiEending  industries  which  engage  In  in- 
terstate commerce.    While  Hawaii's  in- 
dustry has  made  efforts  to  control  air  pol- 
lution, I  think  it  is  unrealistic  for  us  to 
assume   that   nationwide   industry   will 
show  similar  cooperation.    Though  the 
economic   effects    of    air   pollution   are 
many  times  more  costly  than  the  efforts 
needed  to  adequately  control  the  prob- 
lem, the  user  of  air  has  no  real  economic 
Incentive  to  avoid  air  pollution.    Rather, 
he  is  motivated  to  avoid  the  cost  of  con- 
trolling pollution.    We  cannot  expect  an 
industry  in  one  State  to  support  regula- 
tion, when  there  is  no  assurance  that  a 
competing  industry  in  another  State  will 
not  be  subject  to  similar  regulation.    For 
this  reason,  we  need  national  standards. 
Hawaii  would  not  profit  directly  from 
the  interstate  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  it  would  benefit  from  the  grants 
to  be  made  to  State  agencies.    Some  of 
these  may  be  used  to  inspect  the  anti- 
pollution devices  required  on  1968  model 
automobiles.    Others    are   for   research 
Into  methods  for  reducing  air  pollutants 
in  fuels. 

In  the  eaPly  morning,  Hawaii's  air  is 
often  polluted  by  smog  from  industrial 
smoke  and  from  exhaust  fumes.  Our 
State  health  authorities  seek  to  bring 
these  sources  of  air  pollution  under  con- 
trol, but  they  need  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  proposal. 
It  holds  much  promise  both  for  our  State 
and  for  the  Nation. 
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ident  proposes  to  unify  the  correctional 
process  for  the  offender.  The  effort  to 
correct  the  offender  should  be  one  con- 
tinuous program  from  confinement  to  re- 
lease into  the  commimity  under  super- 
vision. This  normal  progress  should  be 
uninterrupted  by  a  host  of  officials 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising each  step.  The  present  system 
is  too  fragmented  to  most  efficiently  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

The  new  Federal  work  release  law  was 
enacted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  role  of  the  correctional  administrator 
does  not  end  at  the  institution's  gate.  Its 
demonstrated  success  indicates  the  need 
for  meshing  institutional  and  community 
programs.  The  last  Congress  enacted  a 
new  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 
This  act  also  recognized  the  appropriate- 
ness of  integrating  institutional  and 
community  programs  when  it  provided 
for  an  aftercare  program  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  agency  responsible  for 
institutional  care.  The  need  for  this  type 
of  service  and  supervision  is  just  as  great 
for  the  offender. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


UNIFIED  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  in  his 
crime  message  to  the  Congress,  the  Pres- 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  INCREASE 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, W.  P.  GuUander,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  is- 
sued an  in-depth  statement  about  the 
proposed  tax  increase  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  conclusions  and  alternatives 
outlined  by  Mr.  Gullander,  I  do  believe 
his  views  are  deserving  of  consideration 
by  Senators  and  others  concerned  with 
the  economic  condition  of  our  country. 

In  any  event,  I  am  certain  these  views, 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  presented,  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  us.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gullander's  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  W.  P.  Gullander,  President, 
National  Association  or  Manufatdrers 
We  firmly  believe  that,  at  this  stage  of 
history,  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  better  served  by  a  curtail- 
ment of  government  expenditures  than  by 
the  proposed  6  percent  surtax. 

We  do  not  mean  to  second-guess  the  Presi- 
dent's conclusion  to  the  effect  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  fiscal  1968  will  call  for  a 
reduction  In  the  deficit  on  the  national 
Income  accounts  basis.  But  this  over-all 
result  can  be  better  achieved  by  a  reduction 
in  the  proposed  spending,  without  the  tax 
increase. 

The  question  of  which  method  should  be 
followed  can  be  properly  decided  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  preferences  of  the  American 
people.  Do  they  want  to  pay  more  taxes  in 
order  to  buy  an  expansion  of  government? 
The  evidence  we  have  seen  Indicates  that 
the  American  people  are  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  reduced  government  spending.  In 
response  to  a  public  opinion  poll,  conducted 
by  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  the  public 
Indicated  that  they  favored  expenditure  re- 
duction over  a  tax  increase  by  a  margin  of 
13  to  1. 

The  President's  budget  for  1968  Involves 
decisions  for  Increasing  support  of  both  mili- 
tary and  non-defense  programs,  on  which  he 
has  asked  for  strict  exanUnatlon  and  evalua- 


tion by  the  Congress.  We  urge  that  the 
Congress  accept  this  as  a  literal  challenge 
and  act  upon  it  promptly.  The  dual  purpose 
of  such  searching  action  should  be  to  reduce 
the  spending  authority  now  sought  by 
amounts  sufficient  to  void  any  justification 
for  additional  taxes. 

Prom  an  economic  viewpoint,  the  Impact 
of  a  further  tax  claim  on  the  country's  re- 
sources in  a  period  of  already  slowing  growth 
should    be    avoided.      The    mild    economic 
stimulation  sought  by  the  President  through 
a  budget  deficit  could  also  be  achieved  by  a 
lower  spending  level  without  a  tax  Increase. 
We   also   believe   there   are   a   number   of 
warning  signals  indicating  that  the  economy 
may  require  an  application  of  fiscal  policy 
designed  to  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
of  the  proposed  tax  increase.     The  recent 
report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
seems  to  anticipate  that  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  1967  vrtll  come  primarily  from  rising 
costs  facing  the  Nation's  producers.    If  this 
is    the    case,    then    manufactxiring   Industry 
must  be  in  a  position  to  employ  to  the  fullest 
all  of  the  available  modern  cost-cutting  ma- 
chinery   and    equipment    and    the   trend   of 
declining  orders  for  capital  equipment  must 
be  reversed.     We,  therefore,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  Immediate  consideration  to  early 
restoration  of  the  7  percent  investment  credit 
and  Btccelerated  depreciation  methods,  now 
scheduled  to  come  back  Into  effect  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Prom  a  fiscal  viewpoint,  Congress  should 
defer  consideration  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease until  it  has  first  acted  upon — and  ap- 
preciably cut — funds  in  the  1968  Budget. 
The  accum-ulated  Increases  of  non-defense 
spending  in  recent  years  are  so  great  as  to 
require  critically  sober  appraisal  of  both 
current  and  proposed  levels. 

If  the  President's  proposals  for  fiscal  1968 
are  carried  out,  the  increase  in  cash  spending 
over  the  five-year  period  beginning  in  1963 
vrtU  have  been  52  7o.  It  is  significant  that 
the  projected  Increase  in  defense  spending 
over  this  period  is  44%,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  58%  for  non-defense  spending. 


ACCX)MPLISHMENTS  OF  PEACE 
CORPS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  firm, 
effective  hand  with  which  Jack  Vaughn 
runs  the  Peace  Corps  today  is  well  de- 
scribed for  us  in  an  interview  published 
yesterday  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
The  story  by  Scripps-Howard  Writer 
William  Steif  points  up  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Vaughn  and  his  corps  of 
volunteers  in  the  past  year.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  expanded,  but  its  expenditures 
have  been  cut.  In  truth.  Jack  Vaughn 
has  been  paring  fat  from  the  Corps  with- 
out diminishing  its  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bill 
Steif's  article  on  Jack  Vaughn  and  the 
Peace  Corps  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Fat  Pared  Off 
(By  William  Steif) 
It  has  taken  Jack  Vaughn  just  a  year  to 
pare  the  fat  off  the  peace  corps. 

The  ex-Marine  who  succeeded  Sargent 
Shrlver  as  director  talked  about  the  program 
in  his  office,  between  puffs  on  a  pipe. 

"We've  sloughed  off  a  lot  of  Mickey  Moxise 
stuff."  he  said.  "The  Corps  Is  tight  as  a 
drum."    The  figures  bear  him  out: 

A  year  ago,  11,000  volunteers  were  overseas 
compared  to  13.000  today. 

The  Corps  la  In  52  nations  compared  to  46 
a  year  ago. 
Four-hundred  volunteers  nave  been  sent 
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efen  dreamed 


to  Micronesia,  a  project  not 
of  a  year  ago. 

And  spending  has  been  cut  frtm  •114  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1966  to  HIO  mlllK  n  this  year. 

WHT    HI    IS    POPXJl-Aa 

It  Is  this  fiscal  feat  that  ma^es  the  red- 
haired  Vaughn  so  popular  at:  the  White 
House. 

Gossips  have  had  him  moving  on  and  up 
for  weeks.  He  thinks  this  Is  J'hlghly  un- 
likely, because  It's  not  right  to  fave  a  Job  a 
year  and  then  move  out." 

Mr.  Vaughn,  46,  Is  careful,  as  befits  a 
State  Department-trained  man.  1  Where  Mr. 
Shrlver  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Vaughn  Is  re- 
flective. There  Is  nothing  of  th^  hip-shooter 
about  him.  This  is  his  second  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Corps.  He  was  the  Conps'  associate 
director  for  Latin  America  before  leaving  In 
1963  to  become  TJ.S.  Ambassadot  to  Panama 
and  later  Assistant  Secretary  *f  State  for 
Latin  American  affairs.  | 

TOUOHNBSS  SHOWD) 

An  ex-boxer,  Mr.  Vaughn  displayed  his 
toughness  In  last  year's  "great  Hostel  crisis." 

The  Corps,  Mr.  Vaughn  found^  ran  a  chain 
of  76  hostels  for  volunteers  arouad  the  world. 
"They  were  safe,  clean,  comfiDrtable  and 
didn't  cost  more  than  »500,000i  a  year,"  he 
recalls.  . 

"But  they  were  not  helping  u»  do  our  Job. 
In  fact,  they  were  barriers  bet^en  the  vol- 
unteers and  the  local  people,  t  decided  to 
leave  running  a  hotel  chain  to  Hilton.  I 
abolished  them  all  and" — a  puff  en  his  pipe — 
"I  became  the  most  unpopular  Peace  Corps 
director  of  1966."  i 

He  became  so  unpopular,  in  f(ict,  that  700 
volunteers  In  Nigeria  teetered  bn  the  edge 
of  open  revolt.  "They  wanted  Do  be  heard," 
he  says.  "So  I  went,  listened,  talked."  "And 
put  down  the  rebels." 

SKILLS   NEEDED 

ETven  more  than  Mr.  Shrlver.  Mr.  Vaughn 
has  followed  the  line  that  the  |Corps  Is  not 
an  Instrument  of  U.S.  policy,  |that  It  Is  a 
body  of  Intelligent  young  technbcrats  whose 
skills  are  desperately  needed  la  the  nations 
employing  them.  I 

This  has  led  to  recurrent  talk  of  sending 
volunteers  behind  the  Iron  Curlialn.  Several 
Soviet  embassy  officials  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  of  Peace  Corps  employes,  who  In- 
quired about  the  possibility  of  "trading"  vol- 
unteers with  Russian  youth  groups. 

"We  are  ready  to  listen  to  aqy  reasonable 
proposal,"  says  Mr.  Vaughn,  "but  we've  heard 
nothing  so  far.     Obviously  th^y   need   us." 

The  Corps  has  had  difficulties  with  leftist 
politicians  In  Turkey,  Somalia  and  Guinea 
In  r«cent  months.  Guinea  President  Sekou 
Toure  threw  out  the  entire  volunteer  con- 
tingent, the  first  time  that  has  occurred. 
But  Mr.  Vaughn  smiles. 

"We're  waiting  for  Guinea  ^  Invite  us 
back,"  he  says. 

A   20,000   PXAK 

He  expects  a  gradual  buildup  tf  volunteers 
to  a  peak  of  20,000  In  1971.  A  Consolidation 
with  VISTA  (the  Domestic  Pe*:e  Corps)  Is 
"a  real  poeslblUty"  at  some  future  date.  As 
for  new  countries  that  may  c^ll  for  Peace 
Corpsmen,  he  predicts: 

"Gambia  and  Upper  Volta,  pipbably  three 
or  four  others  in  Africa.  Expa^islon  In  Ko- 
rea. Perhaps  we'll  go  back  to  CJeylon,  which 
we  left  In  1964.  , 

"We'll  go  anywhere  we're  \^anted.  But 
not  as  colonials."  ' 


NEED  FOR  REVISION  OP  U.S. 
TRADE  POLICIE^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
1967  Public  Affairs  Confertnce,  L.  B. 
Worthlngton,  chairman  of  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  outlined  the  com- 
petitive position  of  American  steel  in  the 


world  market  and  cogently  argued  for  a 
revision  of  our  trade  policies. 

Several  Senators  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  these  remarks.  I  commend 
the  speech  to  those  who  did  not,  and 
therefore,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neib  for  Revision  op  U.S.  Trade  Policies 
(By  L.  B.  Worthington,  chairman,  American 

Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  at  the  congressional 

breakfast,  1967  Public  Affairs  Conference, 

New  Senate  Office  Building,   Washington, 

D.C.) 

In  the  short  month  since  the  90th  Con- 
gress convened,  you  members  of  this  most 
important  body  have  already  receiving 
enough  legislative  challenges  to  overburden 
the  hardiest  among  you. 

You've  learned  of  the  state  of  the  union, 
the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

I  wish  that  I  could,  this  morning,  report 
In  equal  detail  upon  the  state  of  the  steel 
Industry  and  discuss  some  of  the  pending 
legislative  proposals  that  are  Importance 
both  to  you  and  to  us. 

Particularly,  I  wish  that  we  could  explore 
together  this  pressing  question  of  air  and 
water  quality  which  concerns  all  of  us  so 
deeply;  and  that  I  could  review  the  nearly 
thirty  years  of  research  that  has  been  carried 
out  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In 
this  field.  .  .  .  that  I  could  tell  you  about  the 
more  than  half-billion  dollars  that  the  steel 
companies  have  spent  In  the  past  15  years 
on  the  Installation  of  pollution  abatement 
facilities,  and  about  the  additional  150  mil- 
lions or  so  that  they  are  now  in  the  process 
of  spending  for  this  purpose.  I  wish  I  could 
discuss  the  role  that  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
has  played  In  helping  to  finance  these  heavy 
capital  outlays  which  add  nothing  to  our 
production;  and  that  I  could  explain  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  gained  by  sub- 
stantially enlarging  this  credit  as  it  applies 
to  pollution  control  facilities. 

But  in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time,  and  in  keeping  with  my  promise 
to  make  this  short.  I  must  confine  myself 
this  morning  to  a  single  topic;  and  because 
of  Its  importance,  that  topic  has  got  to  be 
the  steady  and  relentless  Increase  In  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel,  and  the  effect  of  these 
Imports  upon  the  companies,  their  employees 
and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

By  way  of  background,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
world  steel  picture  over  a  span  of  just  fifteen 
years: 

In  1950  there  were  32  steel  producing  na- 
tions in  the  world;  but  in  1965  there  were 
more  than  double  that  number.  That  means 
that  more  than  30  countries  which  had 
formerly  depended  entirely  upon  imported 
steel,  now  have  steel-making  resources  of 
their  own;  and  that  the  nations  which 
formerly  supplied  those  covmtrlea  have  had 
to  scramble  for  new  markets  for  their  ex- 
ports. 

At  the  same  time,  world  production  of 
raw  steel  has  Increased  from  207  million  tons 
to  601  million  tons.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  at  least  75  million  additional  tons  could 
have  been  produced  had  there  been  a  market 
of  this  steel. 

The  world  exports  of  steel  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  decade.  In  1955.  23  mil- 
lion tons  went  into  the  export  market;  but 
in  1965,  51  million  tons  were  exported.  And 
no  longer  does  this  steel  flow  principally  from 
the  Industrialized  nations  to  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Twenty  percent  of  it  comes 
Into  the  United  States,  so  that  this  nation — 
which  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
steel — has  become  paradoxically  the  world's 
largest  Importer  of  steel. 


Furthermore,  major  facility  additions  art 
projected  for  both  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  even  though  the  evidence  is  that 
neither  in  their  own  home  markets  nor  In 
the  less-developed  countries  will  demand  for 
steel  Increase  sufficiently  to  absorb  this  ad- 
ditional production.  Thus  It  Is  clear  that 
more  and  more  of  this  foreign  steel  will  be 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  American  domes- 
tic  markets. 

Today  then,  the  American  steel  Industry 
is  confronted  by  the  cold  hard  fact  that  the 
shifting  patterns  of  world  trade  over  the  past 
nine  years,  are  now  costing  us  more  than  13 
million  tons  of  finished  steel  products  an- 
nually. 

Our  exports  have  plummeted  from  5Vi  mil- 
lion tons  in  1957  to  less  than  2  million  toni 
last  year  while  imports  during  this  period 
have  rocketed  from  a  little  more  than  1  mil- 
lion tons  to  an  all-time  record  of  11  million 
tons  in  1966.  And  these  imports  now  ac- 
count for  about  11  percent  of  our  total  do- 
mestic steel  market. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Imports  have  taken  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  market;  and  for  certain  prod- 
ucts— such  as  wire  rods,  barbed  wire,  nails 
and  staples — foreign  Imports  represent  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  sales  in  this  country. 

No  one,  I  think,  should  try  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  11  million  tons  of  Imported 
steel  on  the  American  market.  It  represents 
more  than  70,000  steelworker  Jobs  alone,  and 
many  thousands  of  additional  jobs  in  sup- 
porting Industries — all  at  a  time  when  this 
nation  Is  striving  to  achieve  maximum  em- 
ployment. 

It  represents  a  negative  trade  balance  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  Is  striving  mightily  to  reverse  or  con- 
tain our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

It  represents  the  output  of  a  company 
larger  than  Armco  and  Jones  &  Laughlln 
combined,  and  all  the  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  which  that  company — its  employees, 
its  suppliers,  and  their  employees,  in  turn- 
would  be  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation. 

And,  finally,  it  represents  a  threat  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  own  steel  Indus- 
try at  a  time  when  America  is  called  upon 
to  defend  world  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
smaller  nations  In  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  this  situation,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you 
believe  as  I  do  that  American  security  re- 
quires a  steel  Industry  strong  enough  to  meet 
whatever  demands  may  be  made  upon  It;  and 
that  this  nation  can  never  afford  to  look  to 
other  countries  for  the  vital  steel  supplies 
that  are  a  major  ingredient  of  Its  military 
power,  and  of  its  peace-time  economic 
strengrth. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  sure,  that 
the  American  steel  companies  have  not  been 
taking  all  this  lying  down.  We've  been  doing 
everything  in  the  book  to  make  this  industry 
as  efficient  and  as  competitive  as  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  any  Industry  to  be. 

To  enhance  our  position  of  technological 
leadership,  and  to  develop  new  steel  prod- 
ucts that  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere 
else  In  the  world,  we  are  now  spending  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  100  million  dollars  a 
year  on  research.  And  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  In  the  case  of  my  own 
company  about  18  percent  of  its  shipments 
last  year  were  of  products  that  we  have 
been  selling  for  less  than  five  years. 

But  transplanting  technological  advances 
from  the  laboratories  to  the  mills  them- 
selves Is  a  costly  business;  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  American  steel  companies 
have  spent  more  than  13  billion  dollars  on 
new,  more  efficient  production  facilities — de- 
signed not  only  to  reduce  costs,  but  to  es- 
tablish new  high  standards  of  quality  iot 
our  competition  to  shoot  at. 

Last  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  as  great  or  greater  In  the  cur- 
rent year.    Yet  even  these  enormous  outlays 


are  Inadequate  now  to  take  fuU  advantage 
of  existing  teclinology,  and  they  show  Uttle 
nromlse  of  growing  at  anything  Uke  the  pace 
Ql  the  Increase  in  our  knowledge  of  steel 
nroducts  and  production  methods. 

Retarding  this  growth,  of  course,  Is  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment credit  and  of  the  provisions  for  accel- 
erated depreciation;  and  needless  to  say,  the 
nroposed  surUx  on  corporate  and  personal 
incomes  wlU,  if  enacted,  impair  further  our 
abUlty  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to 
finance  these  capital  expenditures.  Not 
only  win  it  intensify  the  profit  squeeze  whlcsh 
the  Industry  has  suffered  in  the  past  decade, 
but  by  biting  more  heavily  into  the  take- 
home  pay  of  the  steelworkers  at  a  time  when 
they  are  already  disturbed  by  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  It  might  well  bvUld  up  increasing 
pressure  behind  the  wage  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  us  next  year. 

So  our  competitive  position  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  actions  of  Congress  in 
these  Important  fields  of  taxation.  But 
meanwhile,  we  are  pressing  forward  vrtth 
this  program  of  capital  spending  as  rapidly 
as  we  can;  because  this  race  for  technologi- 
cal advancement  is  one  race  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose,  and  neither.  I  think,  can 
America. 

Tet  in  spite  of  all  we  have  done  and  are 
doing,  foreign  Imports  continued  to  increase 
last  year,  even  though  there  was  no  labor 
negotiation  to  be  faced,  no  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage,  and  no  reason  for  steel  users  to 
protect  their  supply  by  turning  to  offshore 
sources  since  domestic  producers  could  fully 
meet  the  demand. 

Now  what  are  the  root  causes  of  this 
problem?  ^    ^    , 

Well,  whether  we  eat)  talking  about  steel  or 
any  other  Industry,  American  production 
costs  are  Inescapably  related  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  Uvlng;  and  are  based  upon 
the  world's  highest  wage  struct\ire.  Even 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  in  this  country— 
as  fixed  by  our  federal  wage-hour  laws— Is 
substantially  higher  than  the  average  wage 
in  most  foreign  coiintrles.  And  when  you 
remember  that,  in  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
employment  costs  represent  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  production  costs,  you  realize 
why— in  Industries  like  steel— foreign-made 
products  can  often  underseU  ours  In  world 
markets.  _  .       , 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  Congressional 
guests,  this  morning,  could  have  been  with 
me  on  my  trip  to  Japan  last  month,  and 
could  have  seen  as  I  did  the  spectacular 
advances  which  the  steel  Industry  in  that 
country  has  made  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  SUrtlng  almost  from  scratch,  it  has 
become  the  third  largest  steel  producer  in 
the  world,  and  last  year  it  exported  about 
11  mlUion  tons  of  which  nearly  5  million 
tons  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  vast  plans 
lor  expansion  in  the  very  near  future,  with 
the  UkeUhood  that  most  of  this  new  tonnage 
would  go  into  exports.  So  a  few  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  Industries 
might  be  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  llttte  to  choose  between  the  two 
as  to  technology,  productivity,  labor  supply, 
skills  and  climate.  The  United  States  may 
have  some  advantage  in  the  avaUablllty  of 
raw  materials  although  this  U  shrinking  as 
new  high-grade  ore  and  coal  sources  open  up 
around  the  world  and  as  hlghly-efflclent 
ocean  bulk  carriers  go  into  service.  The 
United  States  has  the  most  modern  and  di- 
versified transportation  system  in  the  world — 
a  real  advantage — ^but  the  location  of  all 
major  Japanese  plants  on  the  Coast  is  a  par- 
tiaUy  balancing  factor.  Therefore— as  to 
these  factors — our  steel  Industry  would  seem 
to  have  some  edge  on  Japan's.  The  only 
Identifiable  major  difference  among  the  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  two  Indiistrles  is 
In  employment  costs. 

Employment  costs  in  the  Japanese  steel 
mills  are  less  than  one-third  as  much  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States.    And  when  I 


speak  of  employment  costs,  I  am  not  talking 
about  wage  rates  alone.  I  am  including  the 
whole  range  of  benefits  which  the  Japanese 
steelworkers  receive. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Japanese  mills 
have  an  advantage  of  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
m  employment  costs  alone.  And  beyond  that 
their  capital  costs  In  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  are  only  about  half  as  much  as  ours. 
Paced  by  that  kind  of  cost  disadvantage, 
American  producers  have  little  chance  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  price  and  must  rely 
on  quality,  service  and  Innovation  as  the 
primary  areas  of  competition. 

But  these  cost  advantages  which  foreign 
producers  enjoy  In  varying  degrees  In  Europe 
and  the  Par  East  are  not  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  flood  of  steel  imports  which 
washes  up  on  our  American  shores.  A  basic 
cause  lies  in  the  excess  steelmaking  capacity 
which  exists  abroad  and  continues  to  In- 
crease; so  that  steelmakers  in  these  countries 
are  compelled  to  maintain  their  exports  at 
the  highest  practical  level.  If  this  means 
that  they  must  ship  their  excess  tons  across 
the  seas  at  whatever  price  Is  necessary  to  get 
the  business,  then  they  do  so — and  eventually 
their  governments  or  their  home-market  cus- 
tomers must  subsidize  these  exports  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Foreign  governments  use  their  steel  Indus- 
tries as  instruments  of  national  policy  re- 
sulting in  protection  of  those  industries. 
The  measures  they  have  adopted  take  many 
forms  but  they  are  designed  to  protect  do- 
mestic markets  and  stimulate  exports.  These 
include  tax  rebates,  subsidies,  special  ship- 
ping rates,  and  special  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

And  America  Is  a  prime  target  for  these  ex- 
ports because  the  steel  market  In  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most  diver- 
sified In  the  world — It  Is  also  the  most  open 
and  easily  accessible  in  the  world.  Here  a 
low  tariff,  averaging  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  product.  Is  the  only  barrier 
this  country  places  in  front  of  steel  imports. 
But  in  other  countries  It  Is  different.  When 
American  steel  goes  abroad,  for  example,  it 
must  absorb  tariffs  that  can  be  more  than 
double  the  American  duty  and  then  be  re- 
quired to  hurdle  a  battery  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers which  may  Include  border  taxes,  sur- 
charges. Import  licenses,  penalties,  fees  and 
so-called  equalization  taxes  that — in  various 
countries — are  levied  on  Imports  and  rebated 
on  exports.  So  the  United  States  market  Is 
thxis  being  used  by  foreign  mills  as  a  kind  of 
"bargain  basement"  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  production. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  a  point — and  I  believe 
that  point  has  been  reached — where  there  Is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  and  still  maintain 
the  financial  soundness  that  steel  or  any 
other  Industry  cannot  and  must  not  jeopard- 
ize. There  Is  a  point — and  I  believe  that 
point  has  arrived — when  the  Import-export 
problem  of  the  steel  Industry  must  be  recog- 
nized in  the  offices  of  government  and  ap- 
propriate steps  taken  to  solve  those  portions 
of  the  problem  which  only  government  can 
solve. 

You  all  know  what  has  been  happening  in 
Geneva.  After  years  of  debate,  the  GATT  ne- 
gotiations are  at  a  virtual  standstill  and  we 
in  the  steel  industry  feel  certain  that  nothing 
can  result  which  will  prevent  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  our  international  trade  in  steel. 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  in  June 
and  we  feel  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if 
the  Congress  were  merely  to  pass  a  perfunc- 
tory extension  of  that  Act.  And  I  gather 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Russell  Long,  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying:  "Our  trade  policies  need  a 
thorough  new  look;  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  Independent  thought  and 
study  to  the  over-all  program." 

And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council,  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen. 


the  Minority  Leader,  expressed  his  "deep 
conviction  that  It  is  time  that  the  Congress 
restore  some  semblance  of  fairness  and  bal- 
ance to  our  foreign  trade  policy  and  pro- 
cedures. 

"We  must  be  as  zealous,"  he  said,  "in  oiu: 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  their  employers  as  we  are  for  those  living 
In  distant  lands  ...  we  as  a  people — and 
especially  your  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress— must  be  farslghted  enough  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  by  our  wise 
adoption  of  laws  calculated  to  foster  Ameri- 
ca's strength  and  economic  growth,  rather 
than  submissively  to  accept  policies  whose 
chief  contribution  U  strengthening  other 
nations  at  our  expense." 

Statements  like  these — coming  as  they  do 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — are  encourag- 
ing indeed  and  certainly  we  are  grateful  for 
the  efforts  of  many  of  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Two  examples  come  to  mind — the  study  of 
the  steel  Import  situation  which  Is  presently 
being  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  in- 
troduced during  the  last  session  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke;  and  the  hearings  concerning 
the  impact  of  imports  on  labor  which  were 
held  by  Congressman  John  Dent  and  his 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

Studies  and  hearings  of  this  kind  are  im- 
portant in  the  determination  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  Hovrever,  the  welfare  of  this 
Industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  steelworkers, 
and— I  beUeve  It  Is  fair  to  say — the  ^fecurlty 
of  this  nation  require  that  the  Congress  take 
steps  at  this  Session  to  enact  a  temporary 
levy  on  imports  of  foreign  made  steel  and 
pig  iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price  differen- 
tial and  create  a  climate  of  more  equitable 
competition  between  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  who  seek  a  share  of  the  United 
States  market. 

What  the  exact  terms  of  such  a  law  would 
be,  and  how  It  should  be  drafted,  are  mat- 
ters, of  course,  which  rest  with  you,  and  we 
will  be  communicating  with  you  individually 
to  gain  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  as  well — 
we  hope — as  your  support. 

But  meanwhile  If  you  are  looking  for  any 
of  those  "hard-headed  businessmen"  that 
Senator  Long  was  talking  about,  I  must  say 
that  seated  In  this  room  today  are  some  of 
the  hardest-headed  men  that  you  could  find 
anywhere.  I  know,  because  I  have  been 
competing  against  them  and  their  companies 
for  more  than  forty  years.  And  every  one  of 
us  wants  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  finding  a 
fair  and  workable  solution  to  this  vital  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  that,  together,  we  can. 


OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  support  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  agreement  Itself,  quite 
apart  from  its  substance. 

Although  this  document  draws  on  two 
or  three  United  Nations  resolutions  and 
on  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  real  spark- 
plug for  it  was  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal of  May  7,  1966.  This  was  at  the 
height  of  our  disagreement  with  the 
Communist  states  over  at  least  one  major 
problem— the  Vietnam  connict.  Some 
feared  that  no  major  progress  in  our 
relations  could  be  made  imtil  that  quar- 
rel was  settled.  Actually,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  static  international  rela- 
tionship. Either  we  allow  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  deteriorate, 
with  the  frightful  specter  of  nuclear  war 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  or  we  take 
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those  re- 
ce  between 


every  opportunity  to  improTfe 
lations.     I  see  no  real  cho: 
such  options. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  is 
complex  document.   Many  treaties 
complexity  have  taken  years 
Reconciliation  of  national  interests 
arduous  process.     But  President 
son  proposed  this  treaty  on 
28   members  of   the   UN.   Outer 
Committee  negotiated  intensively ; 
ment  was  reached  by 
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a  long  and 
of  less 
K)  work  out. 
is  an 
John- 
May  7;  the 
Space 
agree- 
December  8  of  the 


same  year. 

I  think  this  a  remarkable  achievement, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  [shortly  put 
its  own  stamp  of  approval  o^i  it. 


REVIEW  OP  1966  EDITION  OF  YEAR- 
BOOK OP  AGRICUI/rURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Prfesident,  the 
amazing  success  story  of  American  agri- 
culture is  well  known  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  inspiring  story,  and 
it  is  revealing,  too.  It  is  revealing  be- 
cause it  graphically  depicts  Ijhe  unprece- 
dented success  which  can  Result  when 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  diverse 
vocations  bend  their  efforts  toward  a 
common  objective.  J 

Pew  documents  demonstrate  the  com- 
plex mixture  of  Individual,  governmental, 
and  scientific  efforts  which  has  brought 
this  Nation  agricultural  abundance  as 
well  as  the  annual  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  recent  review  of  the 
1966  edition  of  that  publication  in  the 
January  1967  edition  of  BloSclence  by 
a  distingiilshed  science  sp€4ialist  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Friincls  Joseph 
Weiss,  does  a  remarkable  job  of  concisely 
illuminating  the  diversity  of  effort  which 
has  crowned  our  agricultural  system  with 
abundance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  review  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  1 

There  being  no  objectiorj,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir^  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

("Protection  of  Oiir  Pood:  Tbe  Yearbook 
of  AgrlctUture  1966,"  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  edited  by  Jack 
Hayes.)  | 

Anabolic  and  cataboUc  actl'iltles  of  living 
organisms  and  ecosystems  are  essential  func- 
tions of  life.  Tbey  had  reached  an  equlllb- 
rliun  before  man  profoundly  disturbed  the 
balance  of  Nature,  when.  In  the  Neolithic 
Revolution,  he  began  to  scrape  the  earth 
surface  by  learning  to  cultlv 
to  breed  animals.  In  cultivatl 
not  only  cultivated  the  weed; 
with  them  for  water,  nutrlen 
but  also  a  host  of  insects, 
fungi,  and  viruses;  In  breedl 
also  unwittingly  bred  numerous  parasites 
and  contagious  diseases  affecting  his  herds 
and  bringing  lilm  hunger,  dlsefse.  and  death. 
The  necessity  to  raise  single 
culture  and  assemble  special 
Dials  on  relatively  small  areas 
structlve  forces  opportunltiei 
and  to  proliferate  into  enormois  populations. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Neollth|cum.  man  has 
fought,  with  only  partial  suco 
Ing  battle  against  increasln 
more  ajid  more  destructive  e 
duclng  and  protecting  his  toof  and  insuring 
his  eatlstence  on  this  planet,  it  is  only  since 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  that  the 
slowly  dawning  recognition  oi  the  biological 
factors  underlying  this  Ufe-an^-death  strug 
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gle  has  enabled  man  to  introduce  more  ra- 
tional and  effective  methods  of  food  pro- 
tection. The  remarkable  progress  made  in 
all  branches  of  biological  science  in  this 
century  has  put  pest  control  and  food  pro- 
tection on  a  sound  scientific  basis  and  en- 
abled the  subsistence  of  billions  of  human 
beings,  where  formerly  only  millions  could 
And  a  bare  livelihood. 

Particularly  the  American  farmer  and  stock 
breeder,  in  close  cooperation  with  biologists 
of  all  specializations,  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  this  unceasing  battle.  As  the  Honor- 
able Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, notes  in  his  foreword  to  the  1966 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  American  food 
abundance,  which  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
our  age,  "didn't  Just  happen,"  but  it  is  the 
result  of  the  immense  efforts  of  our  scientists, 
administrators,  farmers  and  farm  workers. 
As  Secretary  Freeman  points  out,  they  had  to 
flght  10.000  kinds  of  Insects,  combat  1,600 
plant  and  250  animal  diseases,  eradicate 
numerous  weeds,  and  eliminate  all  forms  of 
waste,  spoilage,  decay,  and  deterioration. 

Men  and  women  in  500  different  occupa- 
tions are  united  in  the  endeavor  to  protect 
our  food,  and  among  them  biologists  occupy 
a  prominent  place :  geneticists,  entomologists, 
bacteriologists,  mycologists,  plant  and  animal 
physiologists  and  pathologists,  biochemists, 
parasitologists,  agronomists,  horticulturists, 
microbiologists,  and  food  technologists  have 
been  working  hand-ln-hand  In  generating  the 
knowledge  and  devising  the  methods  for  this 
remarkable  success  of  American  agrlcultiwe 
which  has  become  the  model  and  the  incen- 
tive for  the  agriculture  of  other  countries. 

There  Is  space  here  to  recount  only  por- 
tions of  special  Interest  to  biologists.  In- 
stead of  chemical  control  of  insect  pests, 
which  often  leaves  undesirable  residues,  bio- 
logical control  agents  such  as  parasites,  pred- 
ators, diseases,  protozoa,  and  nematodes  have 
been  successfully  applied.  The  release  into 
a  wild  insect  population  of  male  Insects  steri- 
lized by  gamma  rays,  devised  by  Edward  P. 
Knlpllng  of  the  Agrlcult-ire  IJepartment,  has 
brought  about  the  eradication  of  the  screw 
worm  (Cochliomyia  hcmiinivorai)  In  the 
Southeastern  United  States,  where  it  caused 
livestock  losses  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
This  method  is  now  being  tested  on  the  cod- 
ling moth,  the  European  corn  borer,  and 
several  tropical  fruit  flies;  gamma  radiation 
Is  also  used  for  .the  destruction  of  stored 
grain  Insects.  In  1964  it  was  found  that  ex- 
posing the  adult  Indian-meal  moth  {Plodia 
interpunctella)  to  certain  sound  waves  dur- 
ing the  egg-laying  period  reduced  reproduc- 
tion by  75%;  following  this  treatment,  the 
surviving  generation  was  much  weaker  and 
died  sooner  than  usual.  The  discovery  of  nat- 
vural  and  artificial  sex  attractants  which  lure 
insects  into  a  trap  where  they  can  be  easily 
destroyed  by  a  volatile  chemical  is  also  re- 
markable. 

Man's  age-old  practice  of  using  pest- 
resistant  plants  and  animals  has  found  a 
scientific  foundation  and  rational  applica- 
tion through  recent  developments  In  the 
field  of  genetics.  In  comparing  the  resist- 
ance of  25  flax  varieties,  each  with  a  specific 
gene  affecting  the  plant  structure,  to  dif- 
ferent strains  of  the  rust  fungus,  it  was 
found  that  for  each  rust  gene  enabling  the 
fungus  to  infect  there  Is  a  corresponding 
gene  In  the  host  plant  determining  whether 
it  will  be  susceptible  or  resistant.  By  ex- 
ploring the  genetic  code  In  the  DNA  molecule 
of  plants,  we  may  eventually  learn  which 
gene  is  carrying  the  specific  trait  responsible 
for  disease  susceptibility.  But  even  without 
this  knowledge  we  have  achieved  remarkable 
successes  in  altering  the  genetic  structure  of 
plants  by  gamma  radiation  to  artificially 
obtain  mutants  of  higher  disease  resistance, 
better  yield,  or  improved  quality.  Thus,  as 
John  R.  Deatherage  points  out  in  his  sum- 
mary and  outlook,  "New  Horizons  in  Re- 
search." we  are  standing  at  the  threshold  of 


new  discoveries,  especially  In  the  biological 
sciences,  which  will  give  powerful  weapons 
for  providing  a  more  abundant  life  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  world  population. 

For  many  years  the  Agricultural  Yearbooka 
have  reflected  advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology  as  they  have  affected  agricultural  pro- 
duction. What  makes  this  Yearbook  so  out- 
standing is  Its  concentration  on  the  greatest 
losses  In  agricultural  production  and  Its  all- 
pervading  optimism  about  man's  ability  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  an  Increased  food 
production  by  the  extermination  of  pests 
and  food-borne  diseases.  The  book  will  pro- 
vide the  more  sophisticated  biologist  with 
much  valuable  Information  about  other 
fields.  Despite  the  condensed  nature  of  its 
presentations,  excellent  editing  by  Jack 
Hayes  makes  the  book  pleasant  and  fascinat- 
ing reading.  Above  all,  in  times  of  sky- 
rocketing book  prices,  to  obtain  so  much 
scientific  material  for  $2.50  Is  really  a 
bargain! 

Fbancis  Joseph  Weiss, 

Library  of  Congress. 
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UNIFIED  CORRECTIONS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  ' 
that  we  should  all  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  steps  proposed  in  the  President's 
message  on  crime.  He  is  recommending 
Innovative  and  much  needed  ways  to 
meet  the  growing  challenge  of  our  In- 
creasing crime  rate. 

In  particular,  the  proposal  to  combine 
parole  and  probation  supervision  with 
prison  functions  should  give  us  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
rehabilitation  process.  I  believe  that 
this  process  is  one  of  the  keys  to  com- 
bating crime.  When  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  causes  of  crime  and  brought 
our  corrections  process  to  its  maximum 
effectiveness,  a  major  part  of  all  criminal 
activity  will  have  been  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  a  unified  corrections  sys- 
tem may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  support  it,  and  I  call 
on  all  Senators  to  join  with  me. 


oresent  system,  which  permitted  a  New 
York  draft  board  to  exempt  from  service 
Actor  George  Hamilton  back  in  1961. 
Riehtwing  extremists  frequently  cite 
rhis  disregarding  the  fact  that  Linda 
I  Bird  Johnson  was  about  16  years  of  age 
I  at  tlie  time. 

The  lives  of  many  of  our  youngsters 
have  been  disrupted  under  the  present 
system.  Few  employers  wiU  hire  young 
men  until  their  military  obUgation  has 
been  completed,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imow  when,  or  if,  a  young  man  will  be 
drafted.  Not  knowing  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  drafted,  some  hurriedly 
married.  Still  others  have  senselessly 
prolonged  their  education  in  order  to 
avoid  being  drafted. 

One  great  wrong  of  the  present  system 
Is  that  drafting  starts  with  those  who 
i  are  26  and  goes  downward.  The  best 
selective  service  policy  is  to  commence 
Inducting  youngsters  in  the  18-  to  21- 
age  group  first.  Doubtless  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  would  be  needed. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  a  young  man  to 
be  inducted  at  18  to  complete  his  mili- 
tary service  at  20.  Then  he  could  go 
ahead  in  civil  life  or  complete  his  educa- 
tion free  of  doubt,  his  miUtary  obligation 
having  been  completed. 

Also,  why  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  West  Germans  and  amend  the  selec- 
tive service  law  to  require  military  serv- 
ice for  only  18  months? 


OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 


CHANGE   SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Selective  Service  System  has  proven 
most  unsatisfactory.  Local  draft  boards 
have  too  much  discretion  in  administer- 
ing the  draft.  Too  often  the  board  in 
one  city  will  grant  deferments,  while  the 
board  of  a  neighboring  city  will  refuse 
deferments  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Too  frequently  favoritism  has 
been  shown  to  professional  athletes. 
Above  all  else,  youngsters  with  wealthier 
parents  able  to  send  them  to  universities 
secure  exemptions  not  granted  to  those 
from  poor  families  who  cannot  afford  a 
college  education.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  enact  a  new  Selective 
Service  System  which  will  correct  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  system. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  been  advocating  a  national 
lottery,  such  as  we  had  in  World  War  I. 
Under  such  a  system,  numbers  would  be 
drawn  by  a  blindfolded  official,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  18,  19,  and  20 
years  of  age  would  likely  be  inducted  in 
numerical  order  when  their  numbers 
were  drawn.  Others  would  know  they 
would  not  be  called.  I  believe  this  sys- 
tem would  be  an  improvement  over  the 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  should  be  proud  of  suc- 
cessfully negotiating  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  which  was  signed  at  the  White 
House  on  January  27 .  On  its  own  merits 
the  treaty  is  a  good  one.  It  provides 
.  protection  for  our  astronauts,  diminishes 
C  the  likelihood  of  conflicts  as  a  result  of 
space  activities,  and  promotes  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  science. 

But  the  treaty  stands  for  something 
more.  It  stands  for  our  determination 
to  rise  above  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  in 
our  search  for  world  peace. 

Earlier,  some  said  it  was  not  worth 
trying  to  negotiate  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  until  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
has  been  brought  to  an  end.  This  is 
nonsense.  The  quest  for  peace  concerns 
us  all— and  concerns  us  all  the  time.  We 
cannot  wait  for  "opportune  moment"— 
and  I  am  certain  that  our  brave  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  wotdd  not  expect  us  to 
do  so. 

I  understand  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
support  the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  This 
effort  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  peace 
is  in  the  finest  American  tradition. 

Indeed,  last  year  the  Senate  called 
upon  the  executive  to  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  a  nonproliferation 
agreement.  I  hope  that  agreement  will 
be  reached  without  further  delay. 


OPPORTUNITY      FOR     PACKAGINO 
AND  LABELING  REFORMS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  con- 
sumer goods  face  a  imlque  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  in  rooting  out  the 
misleading  and  confusing  packaging 
practices  which  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Fair  Packagiiig  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966. 

To  date.  I  have  been  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  apparent  readiness  of 
industry  to  sit  down  with  Government 
representatives  and  attempt  to  work  out 
meaningful  solutions  to  the  problems 
paraded  before  our  committee  last  year. 
Responsible  businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  if  they  cannot  agree 
to  accept  voluntary  restraints  on  their 
packaging  practices.  Congress  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  adopt  more  stringent 
measures  in  the  future. 

The  meeting  of  manufacturers,  distrib- 
utors and  business  associations  called 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bridge for  February  28  should  provide  an 
exceUent  foundation  for  the  development 
of  plans  and  procedures  to  make  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966 
really  work. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  to- 
day's release  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announcing  the  February  28 
meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FiEST  MEExmo  on  Faih  Packaging  Called  by 
Department  of  Commerce 
Manufacturers,  distributors,  and  business 
associations  which  have  interests  in  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1968  have 
been  Invited  by  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  February  28  to 
discuss  steps  to  carry  out  the  Acts 
provisions. 

The  meeting,  which  will  be  open  to  any- 
one concerned  with  consumer  packaging, 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology,  14th  Street  and 
Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  at  9:30  a.m. 

In  announcing  the  meeting.  Secretary 
Trowbridge  said:  "Businessmen  are  eager  for 
more  information  about  this  Act.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  business  and  Government  coopera- 
tively can  meet  the  spirit  of  the  legislation 
by  planning  together  before  the  effective 
date  of  July  1.  The  best  interests  of  all. 
Including  the  consvuner,  will  be  protected  by 
early  planning." 

Under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  determine  that  there  Is  undue  prolifera- 
Uon  of  the  weights,  measures,  or  quantities 
In  which  a  consumer  commodity  is  being  dis- 
tributed. If  he  determines.  In  addition,  that 
thU  proliferation  Impairs  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers to  make  value  comparisons,  he  must 
request  Industry  to  participate  In  developing 
a  voluntary  product  standard.  One  year 
later,  if  a  standard  has  not  been  published, 
or  If  it  is  published  but  Is  not  being  otwerved, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to 
report  promptly  to  the  Congress,  with  his 
legislative  recommendations  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

Most  of  the  25,000  to  30,000  product  stand- 
ards in  effect  today  have  been  developed 
through  private  assoclatlona  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America  Standards  Insti- 
tute About  500  have  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  under  the  Department's  voluntary 
standards  procedures. 


more  than  another  chapter  In  the  very 
old  story  of  this  Nation's  wonderful  gen- 
erosity to  less  fortunate  peoples. 

He  has  presented  a  food-assistance 
program  not  just  for  this  year,  but  for 
decades  to  come. 

This  call  for  a  worldwide  war  on 
hunger  has  broken  "exciting  new 
ground,"  says  the  New  York  Times  In  an 
editorial  this  morning. 

The  paper  says: 

It  is  a  program  that  should  restoke  the 
fires  of  idealism  and  altruism  while  satisfy- 
ing demands  for  practicality. 

The  President  asks — and  rlghUy  so — 
that  we  meet  India's  Immediate  problem, 
the  present  threat  of  famine.  But  he 
understands  that  the  United  States  can- 
not go  on  year  after  year  doing  this 
largely  alone. 

The  President's  answer — a  continuing 
program  of  food  and  food-related  aid 
from  a  consortium  of  well-off  countries — 
is  well  received  in  the  Times,  as  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  well  received  everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  re- 
cords a  truly  stirring  call  to  battie 
against  man's  oldest  enemy— hunger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Food  for  the  Hungry 


AN  END  TO  HUNGER 
Mr    INOUYE.     Mr.    President,    the 
President's  food  for  India  message  was 


President  Johnson  has  broken  exciting  new 
ground  with  his  proposals  to  Congress  for 
American  participation  in  a  world-wide  "war 
on  hunger."  His  program  Is  both  short-run. 
dealing  speclficaUy  and  Immediately  with 
the  famine  threat  in  India,  and  long-term 
geared  to  help  willing  nations  help  them- 
selves along  the  road  to  self-sufficiency  In 

food. 

It  Is  a  program  that  should  restoke  the 
fires  of  Idealism  and  altruism  while  satisfy- 
ing demands  for  practicality.  The  President 
states  harsh  truths  about  Imperative  self- 
help  requirements  for  food  recipients:  birth 
control  and  family  planning;  higher  pri- 
ority for  agriculture  as  against  Industry  In 
development  programs  of  needy  coxmlrles; 
vastly  expanded  use  of  fertilizer  and  seeds, 
along  with  soU-bulldlng  and  conservation 
policies. 

But  he  emphasizes  equally  the  enduring 
willingness  of  the  United  States,  If  other  ad- 
vanced nations  cooperate,  to  provide  food  on 
generous  terms  while  recipient  countries  are 
developing  the  capacities  to  feed  their  him- 

gry. 

Mr.  Johnson  sensibly  proposes  to  approach 
India's  problem  through  the  eleven-member 
consortium  already  funcUonlng  under  World 
Bank  leadership  to  provide  economic  aid  to 
that  country.  Pood  becomes  a  part  of  the 
miUtUateral  assistance  program  provided 
through  the  consortium. 

The  President  makes  clear  that  food  and 
food-related  aid  administered  In  this  way 
should  be  additional  to  the  economic  assUt- 
ance  already  in  consortHim  programs,  and 
not — as  has  been  feared— a  substitute  for  It. 
Use  of  the  consortium  under  the  World  Bank 
umbrella  should  faclUtate  integration  of 
over-all  aid  to  India  and  defuse  suspicions 
that  the  United  States  will  use  Its  aid  in  an 
effort  to  Infiuence  Indian  policies  at  home 
and  abroad. 

To  help  sUve  off  famine  In  India,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  Immediately  aUocate  2  mlUlon 
tons  of  food  grains,  or  300,000  tons  more  than 
a  Congressional  task  force  recommended  to 
him  In  December.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experts  insist  that  this  allocation  wlU 
keep  food— from  all  sources— In  India's  plpe- 
Une  and  that  despite  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary there  will  be  no  Interruption  in  th« 
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"bridge  of  ships"  carrying  emergAicy  food  to 
InSal  ports,  we  hope  the  Department  Is 
right  Jn  addition  to  the  emergency  a  loca- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  asks  Congr*8lonal  ap- 
proval for  a  commitment  of  up  ^  3  mllUon 
?ons  of  food  grains,  "provided  Jt  Is  appro- 
priately matched  by  other  coun|ries. 

The  Administration  clearly  intends  Ind^ 
to  be  a  pUot  project  for  multUateral  food 
^d  to  all  hungry  countries.  W^f**  ^^?; 
nectlon.  the  President  cites  «lpt  fPf^^ 
Indian  self-help  accompllshmente  of  the  last 
year  ranging  from  Incentive  prices  for 
f^ers  to  fairer  food  distribution  to  f^S 
planning.  Perhaps  thU  trlbut«  to  Indlas 
efforts  win  help  erase  bitterness  aroused  by 
the  still  unexplained  freeze  f^i.  ^oof^^P" 
ments  In  November,  an  act  highly  em- 
harraaslnK  to  a  hard-pressed  Indian  Govem- 
m^^prfp^l^  for  the  cruclfl  elections 
that  begin  this  month.  ' 

There  are  less  offenslvfr-and  more  effec- 
tive— ways  to  Jog  India  along  tjie  self-help 
road  and  the  President  has  foijnd  them  In 
his  message  to  Congress.  He  has  [put  the  em- 
phasis where  It  belongs— on  thei  Imperatives 
of  self-help  by  the  needy  and  geberous  iMd- 
sharlng  by  the  other  advance*  couJitrtes 
And  he  has  done  so  to  an  over-all  context  of 
toterdependence  and  a  stirring  qall  to  battle 
against  "mans"  oldest  enemy."    ^ 
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SENATE  HAS  RARE  OPPORTONTTY 

TO    GIVE    U.N.    BADLYi    NEEDED 

TRANSFUSION    OF    PO^^ER    AND 

PRESTIGE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30.  1967,  the  dlBtlngi^hed 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  recalled  very  ac- 
curately that  In  the  years  itnmediately 
foUowing  World  War  II: 

The  United  States  had  lo<)ked  to  the 
United  NaUons  for  our  ethlcsjl  and  prag- 
matic bases. 

In  that  same  statement  thle  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
forcefully  expressed  the  beUef  that  "the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  has  dwindled"  during  the  Inter- 
vening two  decades. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  United  N»tions  have 
dwindled.  I  deem  this  diminution  both 
unfortunate  and  unwise.        I 

But  what  Member  of  this  body  can 
deny  that  the  Senate  has  failed  the 
United  Nations?  We  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  progressive  enerva- 
tion of  the  United  Nations'  Influence. 

The  Senate,  under  our  Constitution, 
has  the  sole  authority  for  ^he  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties  and  conventions.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  De- 
cember of  1948  unanimously  adopted  the 
Convention  on  Genocide,  "this  was  the 
first  'Tnagnum  opus"  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  cooperative  and  conscientious 
attempt  to  establish  minimal  universal 
standards  of  human  dignity. 

When  the  Genocide  Convention  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1949  for  out  advice  and 
consent,  only  five  nations  had  already 
ratified  it.  Since  tha*  data  84  natlona 
have  chosen  to  ratify  this  convention. 
But  nowhere  on  that  list  of  69  nations 
will  be  found  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  an  e<iually  appalling  record 
on  the  human  rights  con(ventlons  on 
forced  labor,  political  rights  of  women, 
and  slavery.    Seventy-five  liations  have 


ratified  the  convention  on  forced  labor, 
50  nations  have  ratified  the  convention 
on  political  rights  of  women;  and  67  na- 
tions have  ratified  the  convention  on 
slavery.  But  because  the  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  provide  either  its  advice  or  its 
consent,  the  United  States  to  this  day 
stands  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  only  charter  members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  failed  to  ratify  a 
single  human  rights  convention  are 
Spain.   South   Africa,   and   the   United 

We  have  ignored,  insulted,  and  under- 
mined the  United  Nations.  All  our 
pompous  phrases  and  empty  platitudes 
about  the  United  Nations  are  just  that 
when  we  fail  to  find  the  time  in  18  years 
even  to  consider  briefly  the  United  Na- 
tions' flrst  great  convention. 

The  stigma  of  our  collective  abdication 
is  upon  the  Senate.  If  we  really  are  sin- 
cere about  our  support  of  the  United 
NaUons,  if  we  are  truly  committed  to 
that  world  organization,  let  us  prove  It; 
let  us  ratify  the  conventions  on  genocide, 
forced  labor,  political  rights  of  women, 
and  slavery.  In  so  doing,  we  will  give  the 
United  Nations  a  badly  needed  transfu- 
sion of  American  endorsement. 


Febnuiry  8,  1967 
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THE  PURSUIT  OP  PEACE 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  press  conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  in  which  he  restated  this  coun- 
try's position  on  Vietnam,  has  won  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

I  wish  to  cite  two  examples,  one  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  one  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Inquirer  noted  the  President's 
"vigorous  and  emphatic"  appeals  for 
some  measure  of  response  from  Hanoi  to 
our  efforts  to  end  the  war.  Yet,  the 
editorialist  said,  he  avoided  imwarranted 
expressions  of  optimism  in  warning  the 
American  people  that  there  is  no  quick 
and  easy  solution  to  the  conflict. 

The  Dally  News  detailed  the  Commu- 
nist world's  impossible  conditions  for 
ending  the  fighting.  Including  pulling  our 
troops  out  and  leaving  southeast  Asia  to 
Its  fate. 

Obviously,  the  News  said,  we  cannot 
agree  to  these  preconditions — as  the 
President  affirmed  at  the  news  confer- 
ence. 

The  paper  concluded: 

We're  delighted  that  he  did,  and  hop©  his 
dove  detractors  will  pipe  down  for  a  while— 
though  that  may  be  too  much  to  expect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,    Feb.   3, 

1967] 

In;  Relentless  PuKStnr  of  Peace 

President  Johnson,  at  his  news  confer- 
ence Thursday,  Issued  vigorous  and  emphatic 
appeals  for  some  measure  of  positive  response 
from  Hanoi  to  U.S.  efforts  to  end  the  war 
to  Vietnam.  It  1& difficult  to  conceive  how  an 
offer  to  negotiate  peace  could  be  more  wide 
open,  or  more  earnestly  presented. 

But  It  takes  two  to  negotiate. 

The  President.  In  response  to  questions, 
affirmed  repeatedly  that  there  has  not  yet 


been  any  todlcatlon  from  the  Conamunlsts  in 
Vietnam  that  they  want  to  end  the  war,  or 
even  that  they  are  willing  to  start  discussing 
any  possible  terms  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Th\is,  to  forthright  statements  devoid  ol 
unwarranted  expressions  of  optimism,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  warned  the  American  people, 
and  the  world  at  large,  not  to  be  deluded 
Into  believing  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  U 
on  the  brink  of  quick  and  easy  solution.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  served  notice.  In  un- 
mistakable language,  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  pursue  all  avenues  of  peace, 
to  keep  all  channels  of  communlcaitlon  open, 
and  to  welcome  all  assistance  from  any 
quarter  that  gives  a  measure  of  genuine  hope 
that  the  war  can  be  ended. 

The  President  said,  moreover,  that  he  wm 
prepared  to  halt  the  bombtog  of  North 
Vietnam  If  Hanoi  would  offer  to  take  "just 
almost  any  step"  In  reciprocity  toward  peace. 

When  will  Hanoi  take  that  step? 

Ho  Chin  Minh  could  obtain  a  cease-fire 
tomorrow,  If  he  really  wanted  to,  merely  by 
sending  the  word. 

Tragically,  there  Is  no  word  from  Hanoi. 
Until  there  Is,  It  woiUd  be  a  refreshing  change 
if  the  peace  pickets  who  march  and  clamor 
for  an  end  to  the  war  woxxld  direct  their 
protests  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Feb.  3,  1967] 

Peace  Talk   Busts   Ottt   All   Ovtr 

The  most  significant  contribution  to  the 

current   outburst    of    talk    about   peace   In 

Vietnam,  we'd  say.  was  made  Wednesday  in 

London    by    Soviet    Ambassador    to    Britain 

Mikhail  Smlrnovskl. 

Smlrnovskl's  half  boss,  Soviet  Premier 
Alexel  Kosygln  (the  other  half  is  named 
Leonid  Brezhnev).  Is  to  visit  London  next 
week.  Smlrnovskl's  statement  was  meant  to 
set  the  stage  for  Kosygln's  talks  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson. 

What  Smlrny's  chatter  boiled  down  to  wm 
that  yes.  the  Kremlin  wants  peace  In  Viet- 
nam and  Is  working  for  It;  but  that  the  baslB 
for  peace  discussions  must  be  the  Viet  Cong'i 
(South  Vietnam  Communists')  Ave  peace 
pre-conditions  and  Red  North  Vietnam's  four 
ditto. 

These  nine  points  add  up  to:  U.S.A.,  pull 
all  your  fighting  men  all  the  way  home  and 
leave  all  Southeast  Asia,  then  the  Philippines, 
then  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  open  to 
Red  conquest. 

Obvlotisly,  the  Kremlto  Is  no  more  per- 
suaded as  yet  that  the  Reds  can't  win  this 
war  than  Is  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  North  Vietnam 
or  Mao  Tse-tung  In  Red  China.  All  these 
thugs  are  as  willtog  as  ever  to  fight  to  the 
last  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  and 
to  supply  war  material. 

Obviously,  too,  we  oan't  end  the  war  on 
those  terms  unless  we  are  willtog  to  give 
world  Commimlsm  one  of  its  biggest  victories 
ever. 

President  Johnson  said  as  much  to  effect 
at  his  news  conference  yesterday.  We're 
deUghted  that  he  did,  and  hope  his  dove 
detractors  will  pipe  down  for  a  while— though 
that  may  be  too  much  to  expect. 


ratify  a  new  consular  treaty  with  Com- 
munist Russia. 

I  think  that  Father  Lyons,  in  the  arti- 
cle alluded  to,  renders  a  great  public 
service  In  recalUng  to  those  who  may 
have  forgotten  the  ugly  and  unhappy 
fact  that  it  is  "over  the  bridges"  we  are 
being  asked  to  buUd  that  traffic  is  now 
flowing  which  aids  the  U.S.S.R.  in  its 
cruel  and  anti-American  program  of  sup- 
plying to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam 
the  weapons  it  so  badly  needs  in  order  to 
prolong  the  war  and  to  pyramid  even 
higher  our  already  heavy  casualties  in 
this  most  unusual  war,  with  all  its  curious 
contradictions  reflected  in  how  it  is  being 
conducted  by  the  administration  in 
charge  of  this  bloody  business. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ill  serve  Americans 
In  uniform  and  those  about  to  be  drafted 
when  we  willingly  reward  rather  than 
effectively  reprimand  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment for  increasing  our  problem  and 
expanding  our  death  lists  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  especially  struck 
by  Father  Lyons'  startling  observation 
when  he  wrote  in  Our  Sunday  Visitor: 

There  is  a  strange  relationship  being  built 
up  by  the  United  States  toward  Russia.  Un- 
tu  a  year  ago.  Soviet  Russia  was  visibly 
worried  that  her  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  resented  by  the  United  States. 
But  she  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  no  objection  to  her  furnish- 
ing guns  and  missiles  to  Hanoi.  So  Russia 
began  complalntog  about  our  helping  the 
South. 


BXniiDING  BRIDGES  TO  THE 
EXECUTIONER 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  Cath- 
oUc  priest  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  wrote 
me  the  other  day  enclosing  a  most  effec- 
tive and  thought-provoking  article  en- 
tiUed  "Building  Bridges  to  the  Execu- 
tioner." I  think  it  should  be  read  and 
considered  carefully  by  all  Senators  be- 
fore deciding  how  best  we  can  protect 
the  Uves  of  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam 
and  help  to  shorten  rather  than  prolong 
the  war  by  our  vote  on  the  proposal  to 


It  is  indeed  a  sorry  day  in  American 
history,  Mr.  President,  when  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  State  Department  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  such  matters  as 
setting  up  new  consular  regulations  with 
Russia  and  In  an  effort  to  expand  even 
further  our  already  unconscionable  traf- 
fic in  blood  with  Communist  countries 
by  proposing  to  expand  East- West  trade 
rather  than  concentrating  on  what  is  re- 
quired to  cause  Russia  to  reduce  or  stop 
her  steadily  growing  shipments  of  oil, 
weapons,  and  ammunitions  to  the  North 
Vietnam  Communists  who  use  them  to 
kill  America's  finest  fighting  men. 

It  is  Indeed  shocking,  if  true,  as  Father 
Lyons  puts  It,  that  our  attitudes  and  ap- 
proaches to  Russia  have  been  such  as  to 
make  her  feel  we  have  no  realistic  and 
effective  objection  to  her  efforts  to  pro- 
long and  expand  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
dislike  to  accept  that  statement  as  ac- 
curate, but  it  must  be  said  that  I  have  at 
hand  no  hard  evidence  to  contradict  it. 
In  fact,  the  available  tangible  evidence 
gives  credence  rather  than  refutation  to 
that  blunt  and  caustic  assessment  of  oiu" 
American  approaches  to  the  Communists 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

What  is  that  evidence?  Long  after  we 
became  deeply  involved  in  this  distant 
and  destructive  war,  this  administration 
took  Its  flrst  step  toward  encouraging 
additional  exports  to  Russia.  That  was 
the  great  argument,  it  will  be  recalled, 
about  shipping  wheat  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  fabricated  machinery  to  Rus- 
sia and — note  well  the  step — whether  the 
American  tax-supported  Export-Import 
Bank  might  be  justified  in  underwriting 
the  credit  of  Russia  in  making  such  pur- 
chases. The  Senate  in  a  strong  rollcall 
vote  expressed  its  disapproval  of  that  step 
!  1  in  this  curious  direction,  but  admin- 
istration pressures  finally  won  the  day, 


and  those  protesting  it  lost  that  fight. 

Mr.  Piesident,  in  this  consular  con- 
vention controversy,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration goes  another  step  further,  and 
we  may  well  lose  this  fight,  as  well, 
since  in  Congress  the  public  pressures 
by   the   big   men   in   Government   fre- 
quently override  the  private  pleas  of  the 
people  back  home  whose  sons  are  drafted 
and  whose  taxes  are  increased  by  war. 
However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  end  we  shall  win  the 
effort  to  establish  the  principle  that  feed- 
ing the  same  enemy  we  fight  and  sup- 
plying the  sinews  of  war  to  those  who 
help  our  enemy  resist  our  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  will  not  prevail.    Many 
Americans  are  rather  serious  students 
of  history  and  they  know — even  though 
this  administration  and  those  supporting 
these  bridges  to  a  destination  dubbed 
disaster  may  forget — that  never  before 
in   American   histoi-y,   Mr.   President — 
never,   never   before — has   this   country 
acted  to  supply  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy and  the  industrial  output  of  those 
supplying  the  weapons  to  kill  and  maim 
our  fighting  men  in  time  of  actual  war 
as  we  are  so  callously  doing  today. 

But  I  have  diverted  from  my  recital  of 
the  evidence,  which,  I  deeply  regret, 
grows  more  and  more  ^'-ompelling  in  sup- 
port of  the  startling  statements  made 
in  the  Sunday  Visitor,  which  my  corre- 
spondent tells  me  is  the  Catholic  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  having  the 
largest  circulation — more  than  a  million. 
If  that  be  true,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  these  comments  in  the  Record  will 
be  printed  in  the  Sunday  Visitor  to  give 
its  readers  additional  background  for  the 
thesis  so  ably  presented  by  Father 
Lyons. 

I  have  mentioned  step  1  in  the  sordid 
and  counterproductive  business  of  help- 
ing those  who  are  hurting  us.  Let  me 
now  submit  step  2  in  this  almost  unbe- 
lievable trail  of  evidence. 

On  October  12,  1966,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, by  executive  action,  and 
over  the  protest  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  increased  the  heretofore  re- 
stricted sale  of  American  supplies  to  400 
items,  including  many  in  the  Industrial 
field  which  could  by  no  stretch  of  the 
English  language  be  considered  "non- 
strategic  goods,"  unless  ccrap  iron,  rub- 
ber, sulfuric  acid,  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical  equipment,    and   a   long   list   of 
like  items  in  the  list  of  400  new  trade- 
free  exports  to  Russia  could  be  con- 
sidered   unimportant    to    an    economy 
which  is  building  Migs,  missiles,  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  and  the  other  sophisti- 
cated   weapons    of    death    now    being 
supplied  by  the  Russians  to  their  Com- 
munist comrades  in  North  Vietnam  In 
steadily  expanding  quantities.    In  fact, 
there  is  an  altogether  sickening  relation- 
ship and  connection  between  our  In- 
creasing casualty  lists  in  Vietnam  and 
Russia's  stepped  up  shipments  of  the 
weapons  which  create  those  casualties. 
Within  2  weeks  of  this  step  2  ap- 
proach to  "building  bridges,"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Communists  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  announced  that  they  were 
sending  another  billion  dollars  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  sissistance  to  Viet- 
nam.   Obviously,  if  this  administration 
does  not  recognize  shipments  which  are 


far  better  classed  as  "suicidal  exports" 
rather  than  "nonstrategic  goods."  it  is 
clear  that  the  KLremlin  does. 

Step  3,  with  its  strong  pressures  for 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
with  Russia,  which  at  best  would  bring 
additional  Communists  to  our  shores 
to  make  deals  and  to  develop  purchases 
for  still  more  American  economic  assist- 
ance for  their  faltering  economy,  is  just 
the  seductive  prelude  to  step  4  which  has 
already  been  annoimced. 

Step  4,  the  final,  fatal  stride  toward 
national  suicide,  is  President  Johnson's 
plan  and  plea  to  expand  even  further 
the  wartime  East-West  trade  which 
already  has  done  so  much  to  enable  the 
Russians  to  ship  almost  200  of  their  most 
modem  jet  fighting  planes— the  Migs — 
to  Hanoi  and  to  equip  the  Communists 
of  North  Vietnam  with  more  than  2,000 
highly  destructive  antiaircraft  gims  to 
shoot  our  brave  fiyers  out  of  the  air  in 
a  firey  death  or  to  condemn  them  to  a 
Communist  prison  camp  in  North 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story  which 
the  evidence  clearly  portrays. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
conclusions  which  are  drawn,  as  con- 
tained in  the  article  in  the  Sunday  Visi- 
tor, from  these  unprecedented  and  blood- 
stained steps  which  clearly  do  nothing 
to  encourage  peace  but  which  realisti- 
cally, if  continued,  can  do  a  great  deal 
indeed  to  prolong  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Dec.  11.  1966] 
BxnLDiNG  Bridges  to  the  KxECtrnoNER 

(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons.  SJ.) 
Twenty  thousand  readers  of  Otrs  Sunday 
VisrroR  from  all  50  states  and  seven  provinces 
of  Canada  contributed  to  have  their  names 
added  to  the  telegram  against  the  admission 
of  Red  Chtoa  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
White  House  promised  to  forward  It  Imme- 
diately to  the  President,  who  was  recuperat- 
ing at  his  ranch.  The  telegram  was  over  200 
feet  long,  one  of  the  longest  ever  sent  by 
Western  Union.  It  received  widespread  na- 
tional publicity,  and  I  hope  set  people  to 
thtoktog.  The  United  Nations  was  debating 
Red  Chtoa's  admission  at  the  time,  and  along 
with  several  other  priests  I  helped  man  the 
picket  lines  outside  the  UN.  protesting  Red 
China's  admission.  [Editor's  note:  Father 
Lyons  was  Interviewed  on  network  TV  while 
on  the  picket  line.] 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement  that  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  putting  Free 
China  out  of  the  UN  was  Interpreted  as 
favortog  a  two-Chtoa  policy.  It  was  taken 
by  some  as  appeasement  on  our  part,  al- 
though this  Is  hardly  the  time  for  It. 

TJNrrED  STATES  AND  RT7SSIA 

Spato,  West  Germany,  South  Korea,  and 
South  Vietnam  should  be  Invited  to  join  the 
UN,  but  surely  not  Communist  China. 
Around  New  York  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  Is  less  and  less 
effective.  The  "one  nation,  one  vote"  idea 
Is  forcing  the  larger  nations  to  solve  their 
problems  outside  the  UN.  The  hope  of  the 
free  world  Is  still  the  United  States,  Just  as 
the  USSR  Is  still  the  hope  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

There  Is  a  strange  relationship  betog  built 
up  by  the  United  States  toward  Russia.  Un- 
tU  a  year  ago,  Soviet  Russia  was  visibly 
worried  that  her  military  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  resented  by  the  United  States. 
But  she  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  Ad- 
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ler  fumlsh- 
So  Russia 
tielping  the 


ministration  had  no  objection  to 
Ing  guns  and  missiles  to  Hanoi 
began  complaining  about  our 
South. 

PRESIDENT    COKVINCEI 

The  more  Rxissla  complains  tt  e  more  U.S 
officials  do  everything  they  can  to  help  the 
Russian  economy.  Walt  Rostow ,  the  great- 
est bridge  builder  of  them  all  was  made 
chief  White  Hoiise  advisor  on  Soviet  rela- 
tions. Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl.  who  also 
strongly  favors  building  up  Russia,  recently 
became  a  top  Presidential  advlsor|  at  Rostow's 
insistence.  Brzezlnskl  not  only  (wants  us  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  help!  Russia,  he 
wants  us  to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  do  the  same.  | 

Rostow  and  Brzezlnskl  have  convinced  the 
President  that  he  should  go  all  put  to  build 
up  Russia.  The  President  recently  arranged 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  toluse  Federal 
financing  for  Increasing  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sian bloc,  saying  that  it  Is  "in  the  national 
interest."  I 

Why  it  is  in  America's  interest  to  finance 
the  very  country  thst  is  supplying  guns. 
Migs  aiid  tnls?iles  to  North  Vlemam  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Yet  the  Adiainlstration 
has  already  arranged  for  shaping  such 
strategic  items  to  Russia  and  Ijer  satellites 
as  a  ball-bearing  factory,  radlafcion  instru- 
ments, railway  equipment,  con^ustlon  en- 
gines, rocket  engines,  generatots.  chemical 
factories,  a  huge  hydrogen  plant,  synthetic 
rubber,  copper  mUls,  steel  mlljs,  turbines, 
electronic  computers,  nuclear  radiation  and 
detection  instruments,  and  navigational 
equipment  for  Russian  planes,    i 

EXAMPLE   OF   MISTAKE^ 

The  President  recently  llBte<|  more  U.S. 
measures  for  building  up  thei  USSR.  In 
doing  so,  he  used  Brzezlnskl's  phrase,  "peace- 
ful engagement." 

The  cold  facts,  however,  are  that  the  In- 
terests of  Soviet  Russia  and  :  the  United 
States  have  very  little  in  comfion.  Those 
who  think  otherwise  are  Indulging  either  In 
emotionalism  or  wishful  thlnki^ig.  America 
has  been  talking  a  lot  lately  abcjut  a  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  thete  has  never 
been  any  Justification  for  it. 

A  striking  example  of  o\ir  sacj  mistakes  In 
this  regard  was  the  wire  recefttly  sent  by 
President  Johnson  congratulating  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  Revolution.  He  sent  tiie  wire  "on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Unjlted  States," 
despite  the  fact  that  most  Americans  resent 
the  Communist  takeover  In  Russia.  That 
takeover  meant  the  suppression  of  religion 
and  himian  rights,  the  murder  of  millions  of 
people,  the  occupation  of  all  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. Without  the  Conununltt  revolt  in 
Russia  there  would  have  been  nb  Red  China, 
no  Korean  War.  no  Cuban  takeiover.  no  war 
In  Vietnam  today. 

BamCES    FOR    FRIENoi 

Bridges  should  be  btillt  to  'our  friends, 
not  to  our  enemies.  But  we  l^uUd  bridges 
to  our  enemies  and  antagonize!  our  friends. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
average  of  less  than  20  Americans  a  year, 
of  the  some  18,000  who  annually  go  to 
Russia  for  profit  or  pleasure,  actually 
running  afoul  of  Russian  law  and  being 
picked  up  by  their  police — one  wonders 
whether  there  might  not  have  been  that 
many  or  more  picked  up  for  some  viola- 
tion or  other  had  they  traveled  at 
home — the  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
the  State  Department  of  those  who  might 
benefit  from  the  proposed  consular  treaty 
run  mighty  small  compared  with  the 
500,000  young  Americans  in  uniform  now 
serving  In  Vietnam,  who  are  poorly 
served  and  perhaps  grievously  disserved 
by  a  treaty  which  Ignores  entirely  the 
fact  that  thoiisands  of  American  casual- 


ties in  this  war  should  bear  the  legend: 
"Made  In  Moscow." 

By  ignoring  that  ugly  fact,  by  glossing 
it  over,  by  rushing  in  to  ratify  a  treaty 
that  the  Russians  themselves  have  not 
yet  ratified,  does  any  Senator  seriously 
believe  that  such  action  is  lilcely  to  dis- 
courage or  dissuade  the  Russian  Com- 
munists from  continuing  to  escalate  their 
shipments  of  weapons,  ammunition,  pe- 
troleum, and  other  supplies  to  Hanoi's 
desperately  needy  war  machine?  Or  is 
it,  more  likely,  to  convince  the  Russians 
we  have  no  serious  concern  over  the  fact 
they  are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  war 
supplies  that  enables  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
defy  oui"  efforts  toward  peace  and  to  pro- 
long the  war? 

Ml-.  President,  this  consular  treaty  is 
the  wrong  treaty,  at  the  wrong  time,  with 
the  wrong  country,  and  it  deals  with  the 
wrong  issue.  Our  first  business  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  it  should  be  that  of 
the  executive  branch,  as  well — is  to  help 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  without  suffer- 
ing a  defeat  or  sacrificing  the  future  of 
both  peace  and  freedom.  It  is  my  studied 
conviction  that  we  retard  progress  to- 
ward that  goal  and  invite  a  longer  and 
more  costly  conflict  when  we  embrace 
those  who  would  eliminate  us  and  who 
equip  our  enemy  to  strengthen  its  power 
to  kill  and  its  will  to  fight  by  ratifying 
the  proposed  Russian  consular  treaty 
with  the  major  arsenal  for  Hanoi  and 
announce  a  desire  to  follow  that  with 
as  expanded  East-West  trade,  which 
can  only  make  a  bad  situation  worse. 


THE  CLERGY'S  DEMONSTRATION 
AGAINST  ESCALATION  OP  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  about 
35  Maine  ministers  and  laymen  came  to 
Washington  last  week  to  express  their 
anxiety  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They 
were  participating  In  the  mobilization 
sponsored  by  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam. 

I  met  briefly  with  the  delegation  from 
Maine.  I  was  Impressed  by  their  sin- 
cerity, their  convictions,  and  their  deci- 
sion to  take  a  public  stand  on  the  great 
Issue  of  our  times. 

Clearly,  the  national  debate  over  Viet- 
nam is  as  spirited  among  members  of  the 
clergy  as  it  is  among  other  groups  of 
Americans. 

A  report  on  the  division  of  opinion  on 
Vietnam  within  Maine's  clergy  appeared 
in  the  Portland,  Maine,  Sunday  Tele- 
gram of  JanuEiry  29,  in  the  stune  article 
announcing  that  some  members  of 
Maine's  clergy  were  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  voice  opposition  to  escalation  of 
the  war. 

In  a  speech  at  St.  Fidells  College  on 
February  3,  I  discussed  the  implications 
of  the  debate  over  Vietnam.  I  said,  in 
part,  that  the  debate  among  Americans 
of  all  callings  is  in  keeping  with  our  tra- 
dition as  an  open,  democratic  society;  at 
the  same  time,  that  debate  poses  some 
problems  in  terms  of  the  military  and 
diplomatic  maneuvers  we  must  pursue  in 
our  quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam  which  will  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. 

I  said: 


This  Is  the  price  we  pay,  and  which  we  pay 
willingly  for  the  right  to  challenge  and  dis- 
cuss national  policy. 

And  so,  let  us  debate,  let  us  discuss,  let  us 
consider.  But,  In  the  process,  let  us  avoid 
misunderstanding  each  other. 

In  the  interest  of  helping  to  reduce 
misunderstanding  and  distrust  among 
Americans  resulting  from  the  public  dia- 
log on  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  St.  Fidells  College  speech, 
the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram  article 
about  the  Maine  clergy,  and  the  position 
paper  prepared  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam,  for  distribution  at  the 
Washington  mobilization,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Responsibility  or  Choice 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  at 

St.  Fidells  College  Cultural  Series.  Herman, 

Pa.,  Feb.  3, 1967) 

The  American  people  are  today  engaged 
in  a  major  and  extended  debate  on  our  proper 
role  In  world  affairs.  Conscious  of  our  power, 
we  question  our  use  of  it.  Aware  of  world 
opinion,  we  wonder  how  much  attention  we 
should  pay  to  It. 

As  in  other  crisis  periods  In  our  foreign 
relations,  there  are  those  who — directly  or 
Indirectly — suggest  we  ought  to  take  up  the 
advice  of  George  Washington,  who  warned 
against  "entangling  foreign  alliances." 

There  Is  one  major  difference  between  the 
questions  raised  in  the  past  and  those  raised 
in  connection  with  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 
Those  who  warned  against  entangling  alli- 
ances In  the  period  of  World  War  I  and  the 
time  of  World  War  n  felt  they  could  shut 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  and  concentrate  on 
a  Fortress  America.  Today,  curiously  enough 
many  of  those  who  oppose  our  Involvement 
in  southeast  Asia  are  the  same  people  who 
supported  our  Involvement  in  Europe  in 
World  War  U  and  during  the  Marshall  plan, 
those  who  support  our  participation  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  those  who  believe  in 
peace  through  common  action. 

The  argument  against  a  literal  application 
of  Washington's  warnings  is  simple.  George 
Washington  spoke  to  his  Nation  against  the 
background  of  domestic  division,  political 
weakness  and  a  large  but  sparsely  populated 
land,  all  In  a  world  dominated  by  powers 
who  bad  large  land  armies  and  substantial 
navies.  Since  the  United  States  had  to  rely 
on  Exirope  for  capital  and  most  of  its  popula- 
tion growth,  Washington  was  pleading  for 
some  breathing  space  while  the  country  built 
up  its  Internal  structure  and  Its  political  and 
economic  strength. 

Given  the  nature  of  transpcMiatlon  and 
warfare  In  his  day,  his  advice  could  be 
heeded,  although  even  then,  it  was  Impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  stay  entirely 
aloof  from  the  backwash  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Imperial  contests  which  sur- 
roimded  Napoleons  adventures. 

Today  our  choices  are  not  so  easy.  Like 
it  or  not,  America  is  a  major  power.  Its 
economy  overshadows  that  of  practically 
every  other  nation  In  the  world.  Its  Armed 
Forces,  counting  our  strategic  weapons,  ar« 
probably  greater  than  any  other  single  power 
in  the  world.  Our  economic  and  political 
Involvement,  dating  back  to  World  War  D 
and  beyond.  In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  cannot 
be  turned  off  like  an  electric  light  switch 
Indeed,  action  or  Inaction  on  our  part  wU 
Influence  the  course  of  hvunan  events. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  think  moi» 
Americans  would  prefer  to  withdraw  from 
the  world's  troubles  and  difficulties  If  thej 
saw  clearly  a  way  of  doing  so.  I  caimot  agree 
with  those  who  suggest  that  we,  as  a  Nation. 
have  a  policeman's  complex  in  the  world 
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But  we  are  a  part  of  the  world.     The  ques- 
don  we  must  face  is  this:  If  we  must  be  a 
n»rt  of  the  world.  If  we  are  a  force  which, 
Wther  we  like  it  or  not.  will  be  felt  in  the 
lorld  and  if  we  have  an  influence  that  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  world,  then  how 
^ould     we     exert     that     force     and     that 
influence? 
Secretary  Rusk  has  put  it  this  way: 
"■n-ose   who   are   officially   responsible   for 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs  must  make 
decisions— and  must  make  decisions  among 
Mdstlng    alternatives.    None    of    us    In    the 
Mecutlve  or  the  legislative  branch  has  ful- 
filled our  refiponsibilltles  merely  by  formu- 
latlne  an  opinion— we  are  required  to  decide 
what  this  Nation  shall  do  and  shall  not  do 
^d  are  required  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  our  determinations." 

I  put  it  this  way  last  fall  in  Ottawa  In  a 
Boeech  at  the  Parliamentary  Conference  of 
^e  British  Commonwealth  Nations,  follow- 
ing some  rather  sharp  criticism  of  our  foreign 

"'"■What  would  be  the  Implications  If  tomor- 
row the  President  of  the  United  States  were 
to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world  'We  withdraw 
(from  Vietnam)'?  If.  instead  of  posing  this 
as  a  hypothetical  possibility  you  did  not 
expect  to  come  true,  you  had  to  face  it  as  a 
reality,  what  would  you  say?" 

"We  have  no  choice  (but  to  contemplate 
Buch  a  question)  because  we  must  make  the 
decision  on  whether  to  withdraw  or  to  stay. 
If  we  make  the  decision  to  withdraw  we  have 
to  contemplate  the  implications,  not  as  some- 
one counselling  another  country  _  but  as 
Bomeone  responsible  for  the  results. 

In  making  our  decisions,  we  must,  or 
course,  give  consideration  to  world  opinion. 
But  in  doing  so  ,  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
our  own  views  of  the  world— or  our  own 
national — Interest. 

There  are  many  areas  In  which  we  must 
choose  among  unhappy  alternatives,  none  of 
which  are  without  risk  to  our  national 
interest.  The  most  critical,  of  course.  Is  that 
of  Vietnam.  _ 

There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate  to  my  knowledge,  who  advocates  the 
unilateral,  unconditional  vrtthdrawal  of  the 
United  States  forces  from   South  Vietnam 

The  second  choice  in  Vietnam  could  be 
unlimited,  unrestrained  escalation.  I  know 
of  no  support  for  this  approach  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  There  are  those  out- 
Bide  the  Congress  who  have  recommended 
this  course,  but  their  numbers  seem  to  be 
diminishing.  ,^  v.„  „ 

The  third  choice  in  Vietnam  would  be  a 
Bharply  Increased   military   effort,   short  of 
unlimited    escalation,    concentrating    espe- 
cially on  an  enlargement  of  our  air  attacks 
on  North   Vietnam.     This   course   has   been 
supported  by  a  number  of  Senators.    They 
do  not  advocate  Indiscriminate  bombing  of 
civilians.    But  they  have  argued  that  there 
are  targets  related  to  the  enemy's  war  poten- 
tial which  we  should  strike  to  Increase  the 
economic  price  Hanoi  must  pay  for  contlnu- 
ine  the  war.    In  recent  weeks  this  point  or 
view   has   been   muffied   by   the    increasing 
pressure  for  reduction  or  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing. . 
A  constant  consideration  Involved  in  such 
expansion    of    the    bombing    at    this    time, 
other  than  its  current  potential  Impact  on 
peace  negotiations.  Is  the  potential  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war  to  include  China,  despite 
the   evidence   of   internal   division    In   that 
country. 

Our  fourth  choice  would  be  to  make  do 
with  what  we  have  in  Vietnam,  withdraw  to 
secure  positions,  discontinue  bombing  of  the 
North,  and  hold  until  Hanoi  agrees  to  nego- 
tiate. This  seems  to  be  the  course  sup- 
ported by  some  witnesses  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  by 
some  Senators. 

The  opposition  to  this  course  Is  that  It 
would  eliminate   options   which   now   leave 


the  enemy  In  doubt.  It  would  deprive  our 
troops  of  their  unique  attributes  of  mobility 
and  firepower.  It  is  also  argued  that  this 
would  permit  the  enemy  to  concentrate  on 
more  limited  objectives  and  targets.  It 
would  mean  abandonment  of  much  of  the 
countryside  vrith  an  undermining  of  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  seek  the  con- 
ference table.  ,.  ^,  ,  „„ 
The  fifth  choice  Is  the  application  of  un- 
remitting pressure  in  a  carefully  measured 
response  to  the  aggression  of  the  enemy. 
This  is  as  I  understand  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  This  course  has  been  care- 
fully defined  by  Secretary  Rusk,  General 
Taylor  and  others  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  

Let  me  read  you  General  Taylor  s  simamary 
of  it  a  year  ago : 

"In  summary,  then,  our  lour-point  strategy 
consists  of  a  complex  but  coherent  package 
of  measures  designed  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  forces  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam,  to  exploit  our  air  superiority  by 
attacking  military  targets  In  North  Vietnana, 
to  sUbilize  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
systems  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  seek  an 
honorable  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
fUct  It  is  limited  as  to  objective,  as  to  geo- 
graphical scope,  as  to  weapons  and  forces 
employed,  and  as  to  targets  attacked.  All 
parts  of  it  are  inter-related;  all  parts  are  in- 
dispensable; we  must  be  successful  on  all 
fronts.  The  key,  I  believe,  is  Inexorable  pres- 
sure at  all  points,  directed  at  the  will,  the 
ability,  and  the  means  of  the  Communist 
aggressors."  .    ,  , 

This  is  the  course  which  I  believe  can  hold 
the  greatest  support  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  course  which  I  think  makes  sense. 

The  opposition  to  it  appears  to  make  two 
points:  (1)  that  this  course  Inevitably  means 
expansion  of  our  effort  in  numbers  of  troops, 
targets  and  in  treasure;  and  (2)  that,  at 
some  point,  it  will  trigger  direct  Chinese  in- 
tervention and  unlimited  escalation  of  the 

war.  ..  „. 

The  supporters  of  this  course  argue  that 
it  is  the  only  realistic  alternative  to  with- 
drawal; that  only  in  this  way  can  Hanoi  be 
made  to  feel  the  pressure  which  will  force 
it  to  the  conference  table;  that  there  U  a 
celling  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  respond  effec- 
tively without  direct  Chinese  intervention; 
and  that,  although  we  should  not  overlook 
the  risk  of  direct  Chinese  Involvement,  that 
risk  can  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  Chinese 
do  not  consider  that  our  effort  is  a  direct 
threat  to  their  security  interests. 

These,  then,  appear  to  be  the  choices.  As 
we  debate  them,  I  trust  that  one  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  our  debate  will  be  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  each 
One  point,  especially,  I  hope  we  will  clearly 
understand  that  whenever  the  Soviet  Un  on 
or  Red  China  choose  to  force  a  confronUtlon 
upon  us  to  challenge  our  will,  we  can  never 
be  sure  in  advance  how  far  they  mean  to  go. 
And  we  cannot  afford  to  retreat  simply  be- 
cause that  point  is  In  doubt. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  uncertainties  and 
unknowns  related  to  the  Intentions  of  Hanoi 
and  Peking;  and  of  the  risks  Involved  in  a 
mlscalcvaation  of  those  intentions.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  challenge  to  our  wisdom  and  our 

■Dolicy 

Of  at  least  equal  Importance  is  the  credi- 
bility of  our  own  policy  and  national  will. 

We  are  Involved  In  a  searching  review  of 

both. 

This  is  In  keeping  with  our  traditions  as 
an  open,  democratic  society.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  enemy  is  closely 
watching  this  exercise  in  national  policy- 
making. Undoubtedly,  he  Is  encouraged  by 
every  evidence  of  continuing  and  inecon- 
cllable  division  among  us  which  confirms 
his  belief  that  we  wlU  tire  and  quit.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  is  encouraged  by  every  con- 
cession to  his  ultimate  objective  which  may 
emerge    from    our    debate.     Each    of    these 


sources  of  encouragement  undoubtedly  de- 
lays the  day  when  he  might  otherwise  be 
prompted    to    move    toward    the    conference 

table.  ^      ... 

This  Is  a  price  we  must  pay.  and  whicn 
we  pay  willingly  for  the  right  to  challenge 
and  discuss  national  policy. 

And  so,  let  us  debate,  let  us  discuss,  let 
us  consider.  But,  in  the  process,  let  us  avoid 
misunderstanding  each  other. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  useful  to 
make  some  points  which,  it  seems  to  me.  are 
too  often  overlooked. 

1  Our  policy  in  Vietnam  U  the. product, 
not  only  of  the  admlnUtration  and  its  ad- 
visers, but  of  its  critics.     Let  me  illustrate. 

The  critics  asked  for  a  cease-fire.  It  was 
provided.  . 

They  asked  lor  a  lengthy  bombing  pause. 

It  was  provided. 

They  asked  that  the  controversy  be  put 
before  the  United  Nations.  This  was  done. 
They  called  for  our  reaffirmation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  and  our  request  for  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  convention  nations 
to  act  as  intermediaries.    This  was  done. 

They  called  for  a  vigorous  peace  offensive. 
This  has  been  ovir  consistent  policy. 

They  asked  that  we  abide  by  free  elections 
in  Vietnam.    We  have  agreed  to  do  that. 

They  have  asked  that  the  war  be  limited 
to  military  targets  and  rigorous  efforts  have 
been  exerted  to  do  Just  that. 

This  is  but  a  partial  list  of  the  steps  we 
have  taken  to  indicate  our  fiexibility  and 
our  desire  for  a  negotiated  settlement  rather 
than  a  military  "victory." 

To  the  suggestions  that  we  cease  bombing 
In  the  north,  we  have  Indicated  our  willing- 
ness to  do  so  "the  moment  we  are  assured, 
privately  or  otherwise,  that  this  step  will  be 
answered  promptly  by  a  corresponding  and 
appropriate  de-escalation  on  the  other  side. 

To  the  suggestion  that  North  Vietnam 
may  fear  that  we  intend  to  establish  a  per- 
manent military  presence  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  offered  "to  agree  to  a  time  schedule  for 
supervised  phased  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  of  all  external  forces." 

To  the  suggestion  that  the  Viet  Cong  take 
part  in  the  negotiations,  we  have  said  that 
"this    question    would    not    be    an    insur- 
mountable problem."  „,ohi« 
2   There  has  been  no  remotely  comparable 
response  from  Hanoi  to  any  of  these  Ini- 
tiatives.   And  yet.  there  has  been  criticism 
that  we  have  Ignored  "indications  of  a  desire 
to  negotiate."                   ■                          ,,,„„.^ 
Let  us  look  at  the  most  recent  alleged 
indication  of  such  a  desire  to,''^^^  ^^^^^ 
has  been  busily  calling  attention      It  takes 
the  form  of  language  used  by  North  V  e t - 
namese  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  DuyTYlnh 
m  an  interview  on  January  28  with  Austra- 
lian Journalist  Wilfred  Burchett,  as  follows. 
"If   it    (the  United   States)    really  wants 
talks,  it  must  first  halt  unconditionally  the 
bombing  raids   and   all   other   acts   of   war 
against   the  DRV    (North   Vietnam).    It  Is 
only   after   the   unconditional   cessation    of 
bombing  and  aU  other  acts  of  war  against 
the  DRV  that  there  could  be  talks  between 
the  DRV   and  the  United   States." 

Frankly.  I  see  nothing  in  this  language 
to  suggest  a  real  desire  for  bilateral  talks. 
It  re«te  like  the  same  old  Insistence  upon 
unilateral  concessions  ty^«^%^f  ;^^f  °^^„^ 
quid  pro  quo.  However,  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
appe^s  tJ  want  us  to  regard  It  as  a  "signal 
warrants  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  Pos- 
sibility, and  there  are  ample  contacts  through 
which  we  can  and,  I  am  sure,  are  doing  Just 

While  we  vrrestle  with  the  problem  of 
Vietnam,  we  must  try  to  avoid  becoming  so 
involved  in  the  debate  over  the  conflict  that 
we  ignore  or  distort  the  opportunities  for 
more  peaceful  forms  of  competition  with  the 
Communist  countries.  Nowhere  is  thU  dan- 
ger more  apparent  than  In  the  debate  over 
the  consular  treaty.  ^    ^     ,^  •,„„« 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  what  should  have 
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been  a  relatively  Innocuous  policy  decision — 
Initiated,  Incidentally,  by  President  Elsen- 
hower— has  become  a  major  (ssue  In  the 
Senate.  I 

In  simple  terms  the  treaty  woild  authorize 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  open  consulates  In  the  majjor  cities  of 
both  nations.  But  more  Impc^-tantly — and 
this  Is  the  fact  that  many  people  have  over- 
looked— the  consular  treaty  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  give  prompt  al^  and  protec- 
tion to  any  American  citizens  who  may  be 
arrested  or  detained  In  Russlpt.  We  have 
seen  the  unpleasant — and  sometimes  tragic 
results  of  what  can  happen  ai  long  as  we 
have  no  consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Mott  case  Is  the  most  widely 
known  example  of  this. 

In  testimony  before  the  Poregn  Relations 
Committee,  Secretary  of  State  Busk  recently 
put  It  this  way: 

"Even  If  no  consulates  werd  ever  to  be 
opened  by  the  two  countries,  ths  convention 
would  give  American  citizens  more  rights 
than  any  Soviet  citizen  possesses — rights 
which  any  Soviet  citizen  already  has  in  ovir 
open  society  without  such  a  trefcty." 

The  Importance  of  American  c  fflclals'  being 
able  to  have  ready  access  to  assist  Americans 
In  Russia  who  find  themselves  in  trouble  is 
growing  every  year.  Prom  196j  to  1966  the 
number  of  American  visitors  flo  Russia  in- 
creased from  approximately  lOjDOO  to  18,000 
while  the  number  of  Russian  tourists  In  the 
United  States— approximately  lOOO  a  year- 
remained  relatively  stable.  Prim  these  fig- 
ures it  is  obvious  that  the  Unltpd  States  has 
far  more  to  gain  by  approving  j  the  consular 
treaty  than  does  the  Soviet  Uiiion. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  Mtabllshment 
of  Soviet  consulates  would  \ea4  to  Increased 
Soviet  espionage  in  this  counjtry,  I  wovUd 
say  that  we  already  face  these  rtsks  and  that 
we  have  niimerous  safeguarcjs  to  Insure 
against  them.  Espionage  is  one  of  the  risks 
of  an  open,  free  society,  and  j  we  must  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  ' 

In  my  Judgment,  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  consular  treaty  far  (iutwelgh  any 
possible  risks  Involved.  i 

It  is  another  step  in  our  search  for  a  de- 
tente in  the  cold  war  with  the  feovlet  Union. 
It  is  one  Justifiable  means  ofl  neutralizing 
the  strains  in  Russo-Amerlqan  relation* 
caused  by  the  hot  war  in  Vletham.  It  Is  a 
small — but  Important — step  In  cur  search  for 
a  lasting  peace.  | 

And  when  I  think  of  these  small,  but  some- 
times difficult,  steps,  I  remember  President 
Kennedy  speaking  at  a  convo^tion  at  the 
University  of  Maine  in  Octobef  1963: 

"While  the  road  to  .  .  .  peace  is  long  and 
bard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  that  is 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  istep  we  can 
safely  take." 

Another  of  those  steps  woi^ld  be  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  East-W^st  Trade  Bill 
of  1967. 

This  bill,  which  the  Presidenlt  proposed  In 
his  recent  state  of  the  Union  n^essage,  would 
not  mean  the  opening  of  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  Communist  nation*  of  Eastern 
Europe.  It  would  not  Involve  the  sale  of 
strategic  American  goods  to  these  countries. 
What  it  would  do  is  allow  thej  President  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  expanding  our 
presently  very  limited  trade  with  countlres 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  | 

Its  Importance  far  outweighs  Its  actual 
dimensions.  j 

Its  value  would  be  threefolq: 

Plrst.  Like  the  consular  treaty,  the  Eaat- 
West  trade  bill  offers  the  prospects  of 
further  detente  with  the  Com<n\inl8t  world. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  l  am  sure  the 
Governments  and  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  and  cither  Eastern 
European  nations  would  welcome.  As  a 
sidelight,  it  might  even  expand  our  chances 
for  Information  on  and  a  dialog  with  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  through 


the  good  offices  of  one  of  the  East  European 
governments. 

Second.  It  would  reemphaslze  the  his- 
toric ties  of  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Anyone  who  has  visited  these  na- 
tions— as  I  have — and  anyone  who  has  roots 
in  these  nations — as  I  have — knows  that  the 
United  States  has  always  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  hope  to  these  people.  We 
possess  an  overwhelming  reservoir  of  good 
will  and  affection  among  these  people.  They 
still  continue  to  look  to  us — not  Russia  or 
China — for  leadership.  A  new  trade  agree- 
ment would  provide  tangible  proof  of  our 
continued  good  will  toward  them. 

And  finally,  passage  of  an  East-West  trade 
pact,  however  limited  it  may  be,  cannot 
fall  to  be  in  our  own  national  Interest.  It 
would,  I  think,  help  remove  some  of  the 
agony  which  many  of  our  allies,  as  well  as 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  have  felt 
about  American  ptollcy  since  Vietnam. 

These  are  some  of  the  choices  confronting 
the  President,  his  advisers  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  each  of  you 
has  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  them 
because  they  can  have  a  profound  Influence 
on  your  own  future. 

The  United  States  of  1967  Is  far  different 
from  the  United  States  which  George  Wash- 
ington exhorted  to  stay  clear  of  entangling 
alliances.  The  United  States  of  1967  Is  in- 
volved In  every  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  more  responsibility  to  the  world  and 
must  make  more  agonizing  choices  than  ever 
before. 

The  Vietnam  problem,  from  Its  beginning, 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  Is  a  classic  Illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that,  so  often,  foreign 
policy-making  is  a  matter  of  choosing  among 
alternatives. 

The  choices  are,  all  too  often,  all  unhappy 
ones. 

They  do  not  always  include  a  choice  which 
enables  us  to  implement  our  principles,  such 
as  "freedom,"  "self-determination,"  and 
"democratic  government." 

They,  almost  always,  all  Include  risks  to 
our  own  national  interests. 

They  almost  never  carry  assurances  or 
guarantees  that  they  will  serve  the  purpose 
we  have  in  mind. 

They  almost  always  stimulate  disagree- 
ment among  ourselves  and  our  friends. 

They  almost  never  include  an  alternative 
to  administration  policy  as  to  which  all  the 
critics  of  that  policy  will  agree. 

And.  whatever  our  choice,  we  can  count  on 
the  criticism  of  our  enemies. 

And  yet.  as  Americans,  as  citizens  of  the 
world's  greatest  power,  we  mvist  exercise  the 
responsibility  of  choice.  Let  us,  as  citizens, 
always  try  to  evaluate  the  choices  of  our  de- 
cision-makers as  though  we  were  the  deci- 
sion-makers, conscious  of  the  implications, 
sensitive  to  the  unknowns,  aware  of  the  risks, 
and  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
our  errors.  Unless  we  as  citizens  exercise  this 
kind  of  oversight;  this  kind  of  restraint  and 
understanding,  we  cannot  expect  our  coun- 
try to  be  as  wise  as  she  must  be  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead. 

Por,  In  the  words  of  Pericles  of  Ancient 
Greece — 

"Here  each  individual  is  Interested  not 
only  in  his  own  affairs  but  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State  as  well  .  .  .  We  do  not  say 
that  a  man  who  takes  no  Interest  in  politics 
Is  a  man  who  minds  his  own  business;  we 
say  that  he  has  no  business  here  at  all  .  .  . 
And  this  Is  another  point  where  we  differ 
from  other  people.  We  are  capable  at  the 
same  time  of  t&Klng  risks  and  of  estimating 
them  beforehtoid.  Others  are  brave  out  of 
Ignorance;  and  when  they  stop  to  think,  they 
begin  to  fear.  But  the  man  who  can  most 
truly  be  accounted  brave  Is  he  who  best 
knows  the  meaning  of  what  is  sweet  In  life 
and  of  what  Is  terrible,  and  then  goes  out 
undeterred  to  meet  what  Is  to  come." 


[Prom  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram, 
Jan.  29,  1967] 

Opposition  Sounded — Maine  Clergy  To  Join 
Viet  Protest 

(By  Joseph  E.  Coyne) 
More  than  a  score  of  Maine  clergymen  will 
Join  In  a  "national  mobilization"  of  minis- 
ters, priests,  rabbis  and  laymen  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  In  Washington  in  opposition  to 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  for  every  Maine  minister  going,  there 
are  others  Just  as  strongly  opposed  to  a  peace 
movement  by  religious  leaders. 

According  to  one  cleric  the  ministerial 
spectrum  runs  from  hawks  to  doves  "with 
many  shades  of  opinion  In  between." 

The  National  Emergency  Committee  of 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam is  sponsoring  the  Washington  gathering. 
Heading  the  Maine  delegation  are  Luther 
L.  Allen,  executive  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Council  of  Churches  (MCC).  and  the  Rev, 
Frederic  Hudson,  chaplain  of  Colby  College. 
Catholic  priests  and  rabbis  In  the  state 
know  about  the  demonstration  but  none  haa 
announced  his  Intention  of  going,  although 
there  are  some  doves  among  both  of  these 
groups. 

Although  Allen's  Invitation  to  MCC  mem- 
bers brought  some  acceptances.  It  also 
brought  some  criticism  from  some  pastors. 
The  Rev.  Winston  Clark,  minister  of  South 
Portland's  Plrst  Congregational  Church,  at- 
tacked the  move  in  a  letter  to  Allen  and  in 
a  sermon  to  his  parishoners. 

"There  are  some  things  more  Important, 
more  vital  than  peace,"  he  said.  "One  is 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  another  Is  the  God- 
given  right  of  human  freedom " 

The  MCC's  letter  to  clergy  and  laymen  an- 
nounced that  the  theme  of  the  Washington 
sessions  will  be:  "Vietnam:  The  Clergymen's 
Dilemma." 

The  clerical  delegation  will  call  on  federal 
officials  to  express  its  "deep  concern  regard- 
ing the  escalating  pattern  of  the  Vietnamese 
war." 

The  national  body  commented  further  that 
they  would  "stand  together  as  religious  lead- 
ers of  all  faiths  in  a  vlgU  for  peace  as  a 
symbol  of  protest  and  penance  for  our  gov- 
ernment's involvement  In  the  present  crisis, 
as  well  as  every  person's  negUgence  in  not 
speaking  out  earlier  or  forcefully  enough." 

Allen  said  In  his  letter  that  the  protesting 
group  wants  to  make  known  Its  "grave  con- 
cern about  the  bombing  of  civilians  and  the 
escalation  which  could  lead  to  World 
War  ni." 

He  said  many  of  the  Maine  ministers  as- 
sociated with  the  MCC  are  concerned  about 
casualties  in  the  Vietnam  war,  both  military 
and  noncombatant. 

Among  those  agreeing  with  him  is  The 
Rev.  Joseph  I.  Craig,  minister  of  the  All 
Souls  Unltarian-Unlversallst  Church,  Au- 
gusta, who  said  he'd  like  to  go  but  can't  re- 
arrange plans.     He  said : 

"I  think  it's  Important  that  we  make  an 
early  effort  for  a  negotiated  peace  that  will 
resolve  this  war.  I'm  for  any  kind  of  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  we  can  manage  to  obtain.  A 
poor  peace  is  better  than  a  good  war." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wilbur  E.  Hogg,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Fal- 
mouth Poreslde,  Is  among  the  clergy  who  will 
attend  some  of  the  Washington  sessions. 

"I  hope  there  are  enough  clergy  there  to 
make  themselves  heard,"  the  Episcopal 
churchman  said. 

He  said  he  Is  going  as  an  Individual  and 
said  his  views  do  not  necessarily  represent 
the  views  of  other  Episcopal  priests. 

Canon  Hogg  said  he's  not  determined  on 
a  particular  course  for  the  government  to 
follow  in  the  Vietnam  situation  but  feels  we 
should  make  efforts  to  negotiate  and  should 
do  something  "short  of  withdrawal." 

The  Rev.  H.  Travers  Smith,  Portland  dis- 
trict    superintendent     of     the     Methodist 
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Church,  said  he  can't  make  the  trip  but  U 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

He  said  there  Is  a  i)er8lstent  surge  of  opin- 
ion among  ministers  that  the  Vietnam  war 
L  morally  wrong.  "And  the  escalation  of  the 
war  hasn't  answered  any  of  the  questions. 

But  there  is  vigorous  dissent  to  this  type  of 

^'wany  clergymen  feel  that  such  peace  move- 
ments wlU  only  encourage  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  feel  there  Is  disunity  In  the  U.S. 
and  ultimately  public  opinion  will  force  a 
unilateral  American  withdrawal. 
This  coxUd  only  prolong  the  war,  they  feel. 
Furthermore,  they  point  out.  the  clergy  s 
invltaUon  appears  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
ns    bombing   of   North   Vietnam   without 
oAintlng  out  that  the  Viet  Cong  is  engaged  In 
^massive  terror  campaign  in  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  have  died. 
The   Rev.    Anthony    B.    Sampson,    of    the 
South  Portland  Church  of  the  Nazarene  min- 
uter  said  the  sessions  in  Washington  tend 
to  "Undermine  the  national  unity."    I  hope 
and  pray  for  a  quick  end  to  the  war  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  engage  In  any  action 
which  would  reflect  on  our  government. 

He  said  as  long  as  the  war  continues  the 
average  American  should  "show  all  the  grit  it 
tokes  to  achieve  victory."  ..  „  _,  „^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  the  South  Portland 
Congregational  Church,  doesn't  view  the 
Vietnam  war  as  a  "clergymen's  dilemma. '  the 
theme  of  the  national  sponsoring  group. 

He  said  in  a  letter  to  Allen  that  he  dldnt 
want  to  be  part  of  "rellglom  leaders  of  all 
faiths  standing  together  in  a  vigil  for  peace 
as  a  symbol  of  protest  while  others  are  doing, 
working,  fighting  and  dying  for  things  that 
are  worthwhile." 

"If  the  day  has  come  when  clergymen  feel 
the  need  to  protest  and  do  penance  for  our 
eovemment's  involvement  In  a  crisis  not 
wrought  by  our  own  doing  but  by  the  forces 
of  evil  m  the  world  that  devour  and  rape, 
then  I  for  one  clearly  stand  with  the  govern- 
ment and  not  with  the  clergy!"  he  wrote. 

He  said  "every  compassionate  person'  is 
concerned  about  the  bombing  of  civiUans. 
But  if  the  national  group  Infers  that  civil- 
ians are  being  bombed  deUberately  or  care- 
lessly in  the  North  by  United  States  forces, 
"then  that  is  something  else,"  he  added. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  said  the  sponsoring 
body  for  the  Washington  gathering  ignore 
the  fact  that  "tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  are  killed  by  the  Viet 

Cong." 

Among  Maine  ministers  who  plan  to  go  to 
Washington  are  the  Revs.  Lewis  Beckford, 
Bangor;  Bradford  Payne,  Southwest  Harbor; 
John  P.  Herrick,  Newport;  Robert  B.  Saun- 
ders, Pittsfleld;  Bruce  Roberts,  South  Port- 
land; Fred  Holmberg,  Kennebunk;  James 
Totmg,  Bangor;  Allan  Broyles,  Orono. 

Other  clergy  and  laymen  who  are  going  to 
Washington:  Maurice  Cobb,  Brunswick; 
Bradford  Greeley.  Portland:  Homer  Page. 
Watervllle.  and  Martin  Glbbs,  Windham. 
Laymen  Craig  Undell  and  Charles  Learned, 
both  of  Lewiston,  also  are  going. 

The  ministers  making  the  Washington 
trip  will  leave  Portland  by  chartered  bus 
about  7  p.m.  Monday  and  wlU  arrive  in  the 
capital  the  next  day. 

Vietnam:  The  Clergyman's  Diumma 
(A  position  paper  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,  for  distribution  at 
the  Washington  Mobilization,  January  31- 
Pebruary  1, 1967) 


I.   THB    NEED    TO    SPEAK 

A  time  comes  when  silence  is  betrayal. 
That  time  has  come  for  us  In  relation  to 
Vietnam.  As  members  of  American  churches 
and  synagogues,  we  voice  not  only  our  own 
convictions,  but  seek  also  to  articulate  the 
unexpressed  fears  and  longings  of  mllUons 
of  Americans. 

The  Old  Testament  forbids  us  to  prophecy 


"smooth  things."  and  in  the  face  of  any 
evil  the  mandate  of  Albert  Camus  Is  laid 
upon  all  men,  whether  religious  or  not.  that 
they  "should  speak  out,  loud  and  clear,  and 
that  they  should  voice  their  condemnaUon 
in  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt,  never  the 
slightest  doubt,  could  rise  In  the  heart  of 
the  simplest  man.  That  they  should  get 
away  from  abstraction  and  confront  the 
blood-stained    face    history    has    taken    on 

"todAy  ** 

Our  share  of  responsibility  for  that  blood- 
stained face  haunts  us  today  and  prompts 
our  outcry.  We  confess  that  we  should  have 
spoken  sooner  and  with  clearer  voice,  but 
we  do  speak  now,  hoping  It  Is  not  too  late, 
adding  our  voice  to  the  voice  of  Pope  Paul, 
the  World  CouncU  of  Churches,  the  Synagog 
Council  of  America,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Bishops,  and  other  religious  bodies,  in 
urging  a  reappraisal  of  our  policy  In  Vletnwn. 

Our  allegiance  to  our  nation  is  held  under 
a  higher  allegiance  to  the  Ood  who  is 
sovereign  over  all  the  nations.  When  there 
Is  a  conflict  between  those  allegiances,  the 
priorities  are  clear:  "You  shall  have  no  other 
gods  before  me."  "We  must  obey  God  rather 
than  men."  Each  day  we  find  allegiance  to 
our  nation's  policy  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  allegiance  to  our  Ood. 

Both  the  exercise  of  faith  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  democratic  privilege  oblige  us  to 
make  our  voices  heard.  For  while  we  speak 
as  members  of  religious  communities,  we  also 
speak  as  American  citizens.  Responsible  ex- 
pression of  disagreement  and  dissent  is  the 
llfeblood  of  democracy,  and  we  speak  out  of 
a  loyalty  that  refuses  to  condone  In  silence 
a  national  policy  that  is  leading  our  world 
toward  disaster. 

We  speak  In  full  awareness  that  no  easy 
answers  are  available.  But  we  believe  that 
Issues  must  be  pressed  and  questions  lorced, 
if  new  answers  are  to  be  forthcoming.  For 
the  old  answers  no  longer  saUsfy  us. 

n.  THE  ONGOING  ANGUISH 

No  one  planned  the  type  of  war  In  which 
we  are  involved.    It  has  slowly  escalated  from 
one  small  move  to  the  next  small  move,  each 
presumed  to  be  the  last  that  would  be  nec- 
essary  so  that  now  we  find  our  nation  able 
to  offer   only  military   answers  to  Poll"cal 
and  human  questions.    We  sympathize  with 
the  dilemmas  that  face  our  President  and 
Congressmen  in  dealing  with  a  situation  all 
decent  men  abhor.    But  a  recognition  of  past 
mistakes  does  not  entitle  us  to  repeat  and 
compound    those    mistakes    by    continuing 
them  on  an  ever-widening  scale.                    _ 
We   are   unable   to   support   our   nations 
Dolicy  of  military  escalation,   and  we  find 
those  to  whom  we  minister  caught  as  we 
are  in  confusion  and  anguish  because  of  It. 
1   This  anguish  Is  based  first  of  all  on  the 
immorality  of  the  warfare  in  Vietnam.    We 
add  our  voice  to  those  who  protest  a  war  in 
which   civilian   casualties   are  greater   than 
military;    In   which   whole   populations   are 
deported  against  their  will;    m   which  the 
widespread  use  of  napalm  and  other  explo- 
sives is  killing  and  maiming  women,  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged;  in  which  the  combat- 
ants are  systematically  destroying  the  crops 
and  production  capacity  of  a  country  they 
profess  to  liberate;   In  which  the  torturing 
of  prisoners  by  both  sides  has  been  a  com- 
monplace. .    , ,, 

All  who  believe  that  man  is  made  in  God  s 
image  must  be  horrified  by  such  crimes  coni- 
mltted  against  God  and  man.  There  is  guilt 
on  all  sides  In  such  a  war  as  this,  but  the 
KUllt  is  ours  far  more  than  we  have  courage 
to  admit.  We  can  only  tremble  at  the 
thought  that  God  is  Just. 

2  Even  those  of  us  who  recognize  that 
sometimes  evil  must  be  done  lest  greater 
evil  prevail,  feel  a  sense  of  anguish  in  the 
inconsistency  between  our  stated  aims  and 
the  conaequeruies  they  produce. 

Our  ongoing  escalation,  far  from  bringing 


the  war  closer  to  an  end.  serves  rather  to 
Increase  its  duration  and  Intensity. 

Our  bombing  of  the  north,  far  from  bring- 
ing our  enemies  to  their  knees,  serves  rather 
to  strengthen  their  will  to  resist  us. 

Our  military  presence  in  Vietnam,  far  from 
stemming  the  tide  of  communism,  serves 
rather  to  unite  more  firmly  those  communist 
societies  which  might  otherwise  develop  sepa- 
rate destinies.  ^     , 

Our  vrtdening  mUltary  involvement,  far 
from  demonstrating  to  the  worid  our  firm- 
ness and  resolve,  serves  rather  to  make  the 
world  suspicious  of  us  and  fearful  of  our  use 

of  power.  ..     ,    _ 

Our  unilateral  action  In  Vietnam,  far  from 
strengthening  our  Influence  among  other  na- 
tions, serves  rather  to  Jeopardize  new  alli- 
ances we  might  be  creating. 

At  home,  we  And  the  war  threatening  the 
very  goals  we  claim  to  be  defending  in  Viet- 
nam Programs  to  help  members  of  minority 
eroups  realize  theU  own  human  dignity  are 
Jeopardized  if  not  destroyed.  A  spurious  type 
of  patriotism  is  challenging  the  right  of  dis- 
sent and  the  open  debate  of  public  Issues. 
Financial  and  psychological  preoccupation 
with  the  war  Is  destroying  creative  plans  to 
alleviate  poverty,  overcome  disease,  extend 
education,  replace  city  slums  and  exalt  hu- 
man dignity.  We  grieve  over  lost  opportuni- 
ties that  may  never  be  reclaimed. 

Many  of  us  are  called  upon  to  counsel 
young  men  of  draft  age  who  in  conscience 
question  our  presence  In  Vietnam.  The  moral 
dUemma  they  face  Is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
ovTO.  Their  anguish  is  frequently  motivated 
by  a  high  patriotism  that  forces  them  to 
challenge,  often  at  great  personal  cost,  poU- 
cies  they  believe  will  stein  their  nations 
honor  How  can  we  counsel  them  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  war  as  thU?  When  they  de- 
cide that  they  cannot  condone  the  war  by 
their  personal  Involvement,  we  must  support 
them  In  that  decision. 

3  Our  anguish  is  deepened  by  the  ais- 
cre'pancy  between  what  we  are  told  by  our 
government  and  what  we  dUcover  is  actually 
taking  place. 

We  are  told  that  the  other  side  gives  no 
indication  of  desire  to  negotiate,  and  we 
then  discover  that  such  Indications  have  been 
given,  but  that  we  have  responded  either  with 
rebuff  or  mllltery  escalation. 

We  are  told  that  our  nation  U  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  all  concerned,  and  we  then 
discover  that  certain  of  the  combatants  wUl 
not  be  welcome  at  the  conference  table. 

We  are  told  that  cerUin  cities  have  not 
been  bombed,  and  we  then  discover  that  they 
have  been.  ^    ^         .  _^„ 

We  are  told  that  civilian  targets  have  been 
avoided,  and  we  then  discover  that  they 
have  not  been.  ^    ^     ^ 

Such  actions  not  only  play  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  distrust  us,  since  they  can 
conslstentiy  discount  our  word,  but  the  con- 
tinuous discovery  of  discrepancies  between 
our  nation's  word  and  deed  has  already 
shaken  the  confldence  of  our  own  people 
in  the  word  of  their  government.  We  fear 
both  the  immediate  and  long-range  conse- 
quences for  our  nation  of  this  Increasing 
deterioration  of  tnist. 

This  then.  Is  our  ongoing  anguUh:  a  crisis 
of  conscience  concerning  what  we  do  know, 
and  a  crisis  of  confusion  concerning  what  we 
do  not  know. 


nl.    THE    NEED    FOR    CLARIFICATION 

The  public  debate  is  forcing  us  to  choose 
between  wrong  alternatives  in  Vietnam. 
Consequently,  agreeing  wltii  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  that  it  Is  "our  duty 
to  magnify  the  moral  voice  of  our  nation, 
we  ask  for  clarification  of  the  real  alterna- 

The  choices  usuaUy  presented  to  the 
American  people  are  three:  (1)  ^e  co^l^ 
e«:alate  rapidly  and  "win  the  wa^^^  1°  ^« 
foreseeable  future:  or  (2)  we  could  ^thdraw 
our  troops  and  accept  defeat;  but  (3)  since 
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to  most  Americans  these  alternat  ves  are  un- 
satisfactory, we  must  continue  our  present 
course,  I.e.  gradually  escalate  th;  war  until 
the  other  side  capitulates  to  ou;'  Increasing 
pressure. 

We  believe  the  realistic  altei  natives  are 
closer  to  the  following:  (1)  we  can  continue 
to  flght  a  hard,  bloody.  Increasngly  bitter 
and  frustrating  war  for  many  jears,  a  war 
we  can  conceivably  "win,"  but  lit  the  price 
of  destroying  the  land  and  peofcle  we  pre- 
sume to  liberate,  of  sacrificing  more  and 
more  of  our  own  young  men  1 3  death,  of 
widening  the  probability  that  olher  nations 
will  enter  the  conflict,  of  engendering  in- 
creasing hostility  against  ourselves  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world,  and  )f  emerging 
at  the  end  with  no  "victory"  wcrth  what  It 
has  cost: 

or  (2)  we  can  commit  ourselves  unequivo- 
cally to  seek  now  rather  than  later  for  a 
negotiated  peace,  realizing  that  ilstory  does 
not  present  us  with  easy  cholcits  and  that 
the  road  to  such  a  peace  wo;  Id  be  long 
and  torturous.  Just  as  there  has  been  frus- 
tration and  heartache  in  our  gralual  escala- 
tion, so  too  there  would  be  frustration  and 
heartache  in  the  development  of  new  Initia- 
tives leading  to  a  negotiated  peace.  Just  as 
the  risks  of  extending  the  war  ire  great,  so 
too  the  risks  of  seeking  new  initiatives  for 
negotiated  peace  are  great. 

But  confronted  by  such  a  choice,  we  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will ,  choose  the 
path  of  iiUtlatives  for  negotlatlcjn,  and  that 
the  risks  Involved  in  such  a  chcjlce  are  well 
worth  taking.  ' 

And  so  we  put  these  questllons  to  our 
government: 

1.  Will  you  help  our  nation  canfront  the 
choice  between  the  expansion  cf  a  war  no 
one  can  "win"  without  destructio  n  so  terrible 
as  to  negate  its  stated  aim,  aid  the  Im- 
mediate pursuit  of  a  negotiated  f  eace  no  one 
can  "win"  in  the  conventional  ^nse? 

2.  Will  you  make  clear  to  all  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  win  through  negotilatlon  what 
we  have  been  unable  to  win  throi  igh  military 
might,  and  that  we  seek  a  peace  without  vic- 
tory— a  peace  that  can  come  only  on  terms 
agreeable  to  all  at  the  conference  table? 

3.  Will  you  make  more  credible  use  than 
has  yet  been  made  of  internatlocal  agencies 
that  could  help  us  find  ways!  to  Initiate 
negotiation?  I 

IV.    THE    PKECONDinONS   OF   NEtOTlATlON 

The  possibility  of  negotiation  |wlll  depend 
In  large  part  on  how  such  qt^estlons  are 
answered.  Many  in  our  nation  already  feel 
that  all  efforts  toward  a  negotiated  peace 
have  been  made  by  us.  and  that  any  further 
initiatives  miut  come  from  thq  other  side. 
But  certain  preconditions  that  leeem  Indis- 
pensable to  negotiations  are  notj  yet  present 
In  our  policy,  and  without  theiji  other  na- 
tions can  hardly  be  expected  to  tike  seriously 
our  intent: 

1.  The  first  precondition  is  Implied  in  our 
questions  and  Involves  an  assijrance  from 
our  government  that  we  are  gentilnely  ready 
to  negotiate,  and  that  we  are  i  not  merely 
trying  to  win  diplomatically  w^at  we  have 
not  won  militarily.  There  will  Ibe  no  reason 
for  response  from  the  other  side  unless  we 
Indicate  a  willingness  to  see'k  piace  without 
prior  assurance  that  all  details  Of  the  peace 
will  follow  our  desires.  I 

2.  There  must  be  some  acmon  by  ovuc 
government  to  lend  credibility  Ito  our  will- 
ingness to  negotiate.  It  Is  increbsingly  clear 
that  one  Indlspensible  prereqiiisite  is  our 
willingness  unconditionally  tc|  cease  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.        \ 

We  are  at  an  Impasse.  We  liave  said  we 
will  not  cease  the  bombing  until  there  is  a 
sign  from  the  other  side  of  willingness  to 
negotiate,  and  yet  when  such  signs  have 
come  we  have  ignored  them.  Ttiey  have  said 
they  will  give  no  further  sign  of  willingness 
to  negotiate  until  we  cease  the  bjomblng,  and 


yet  when  we  have  briefly  ceased  the  bombing, 
no  sign  has  come. 

There  is  no  way  beyond  this  impasse  until 
someone  takes  a  fresh  Initiative.  We,  as  the 
stronger  nation,  have  both  the  obligation 
and  the  opportunity  to  take  that  initiative. 

The  Initiative  must  be  unconditional. 
Having  ceased  the  bombing,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  wait  until  the  other  side  responds. 
We  have  no  reason  to  exp>ect  that  a  response 
will  come  soon,  for  it  will  take  time  to  gain 
credibility  for  our  intent.  In  the  interval, 
while  diplomatic  channels  are  explored,  we 
win  call  upon  rellgioiis  leaders  in  other  coun- 
tries to  intercede  and  urge  that  positive 
response  be  made. 

3.  If  we  truly  do  not  Intend  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace  in  advance,  then  we  cannot 
exclude  from  the  conference  table  any  who 
are  Involved  In  the  present  struggle.  Our 
nation  must  accept  the  National  Liberation 
PYont  as  a  partner  In  the  peace  talks  in  its 
own  right.  The  previous  assurances  of  our 
leaders  have  failed  to  state  this  clearly. 

4.  Other  conditions  are  desirable,  such  as 
a  de-escalation  of  the  ground  war  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  protection  necessary 
for  those  already  there.  But  since  the  des- 
tiny of  all  nations  is  Involved  In  a  negoti- 
ated peace,  we  m\ist  not  seek  It  unilaterally, 
but  must  ask  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
agencies  designed  to  deal  with  International 
tensions.  These  must  include  an  Increasing 
role  for  the  United  Nations,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  potential  role  of  the  Internation- 
al Control  Commission  in  reducing  ground 
hostility  by  providing  an  International  pres- 
ence under  cover  of  which  foreign  troops 
might  ultimately  be  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Although  we  address  these  appeals  par- 
ticularly to  our  own  nation,  we  are  fully 
aware  that  negotiations  Involve  more  than 
one  participant,  and  we  lay  the  seriousness 
of  our  concern  upon  all  men  everywhere  to 
offer  further  help  In  transforming  possibili- 
ties into  realities. 

V.    RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  ACTION 

There  are  further  steps  that  Americans 
can  take  to  Indicate  ovir  desire  to  play  a 
creative  rather  than  destructive  role  in  the 
future  of  Vietnam. 

1.  Our  Congressmen  will  shortly  begin  de- 
bate on  an  appropriations  bill.  Their  re- 
sponse to  that  bill  will  say  much  about  our 
true  intentions  In  Vietnam.  We  urge  that 
additional  time  be  allocated  for  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  war  by  a  num- 
ber of  congressional  committees,  such  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  In  addition  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  determine  what  costs 
are  necessary  (1)  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  military  operations,  (2)  to  finance 
new  stages  of  build-up  and  escalation,  and 
(3)  to  provide  the  type  of  military  and  civil- 
ian security  that  would  be  needed  during  a 
period  of  prolonged  negotiation.  In  this  way, 
members  of  the  Congress  can  choose  the  type 
and  degree  of  military  operation  they  wish 
to  support. 

2.  We  ask  the  Congress  to  re-examine  the 
international  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  pledged.  To  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree, today's  world  order  and  human  life 
Itself  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  constraint 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  origin 
and  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  must  be 
examined  in  this  light.  Particular  attention 
must  be  focussed  on  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ian life  and  property,  the  iise  of  gas  and 
other  chemicals,  and  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  Our  country  must  pledge 
itself  anew  to  conform  policy  and  practice 
In  Vietnam  to  international  law,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  several  agreements  of  Geneva 
and  the  Hague,  the  Nuremberg  Judgments, 


the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
such  documents.  The  abandonment  of  con- 
straint leads  our  country  and  the  world  down 
the  path  of  brutallzatlon  and  destruction. 

3.  Our  religious  bodies  must  assume  a 
particular  responsibility  for  prisoners  of  war 
m  both  the  north  and  south.  We  call  upon 
International  religious  agencies  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  developing  effective  programs 
for  speedy  repatriation  and  htmian  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  with  special  attention  to 
nutritional  and  medical  needs.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  our  nation  condone 
brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  side  does  so. 

4.  We  miist  Immediately  support  efforts  to 
Insure  that  victims  of  bombing  and  terror- 
ism, particularly  those  who  have  been 
burned  by  napalm,  are  given  proper  hos- 
pitalization wherever  adequate  facilities  are 
available,  including  the  United  States.  We 
welcome  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of 
Responsibility  that  is  working  to  this  end, 
and  urge  governmental  support  for  Its 
efforts. 

We  urge  all  religious  organizations  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  arranging  special  offerings  for 
the  relief  of  all  victims  of  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam, whether  in  the  north  or  south,  to  be 
administered  through  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  similar  agencies. 

5.  At  such  time  as  negotiations  have 
begun,  further  creative  opportunities  should 
be  opened  up  for  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  of  our  nation.  There  will  be 
need  for  the  development  of  a  genuinely 
representative  government  in  the  south. 
Members  of  our  Congress  and  our  legal 
profession  can  offer  their  services,  under  the 
auspices  of  Asian  members  of  such  bodies 
as  the  International  Parliamentary  Union, 
for  whatever  counsel  the  Vietnamese  desire 
in  the  development  of  a  constitutional  as- 
sembly. 

Those  with  special  skills  In  such  fields  as 
education,  land  reform,  housing,  nutrition, 
medicine  and  Job  training  can  be  prepared 
to  help  in  Vietnam  during  the  long  and  in- 
volved period  of  negotiations.  The  resources 
of  various  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
relief  agencies  can  be  coordinated  for  these 
and  other  ventures,  and  we  urge  foundations 
to  support  extended  opportunities  for  service 
In  these  areas. 

We  are  eager  that  many  of  our  citizens 
pledge  themselves  to  acts  of  mercy  and  re- 
building and  reconciliation.  These  are  a 
particular  American  responsibility  because 
of  the  deep  measure  of  American  involve- 
ment in  acts  of  Injury  and  destruction.  But 
such  acts  will  have  enduring  meaning  only 
when  our  nation  has  pledged  Itself  to  seek 
negotiated  peace  in  more  courageous  terms 
than  have  yet  been  undertaken.  Otherwise 
we  will  appear  to  be  using  small  gestures  of 
creativity  to  excuse  mtisslve  acts  of  ongoing 
destruction. 

Other  projects  should  be  Initiated  even  as 
negotiations  proceed,  and  we  urge  that  fur- 
ther suggestions  be  sent  to  Clergy  and  Lay. 
men  Concerned  About  Vietnam,  475  River, 
side  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027,  for  ap- 
propriate Implementation. 

In  all  such  ventures,  however,  there  Is  a 
danger  to  which  Americans  must  be  partic- 
ularly sensitive.  We  must  not  seek  to  export 
the  American  way  of  life,  or  Impose  an  alien 
culture  on  the  Vietnamese.  By  Insisting 
that  our  help  be  channeled  through  Inter- 
national agencies,  we  can  clarify  our  desire 
to  serve  only  as  others  choose  to  use  us.  and 
not  as  we  dictate.  We  must  convey  by  word 
and  even  more  by  deed,  our  desire  to  let  the 
Vietnamese  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny,  and  Insist  only  on  such  International 
controls  as  will  temporarily  be  needed  to  In- 
sure that  Injustices  are  prevented  or  prop- 
erly rectified. 
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VI.    OtTB    ONGOING    RESPONSIBILITT 

We  know  that  millions  of  Americans  share 
the  anguish  we  express,  and  endorse  the  al- 
ternatives we  propose.  If  they  have  been 
sUent  heretofor,  we  plead  with  them  to  speak 
UD  now,  and  pledge  them  our  support.  If 
they  bave  spoken  earUer  and  felt  no  reso- 
nance of  pubUc  response,  we  plead  with  them 
to  speak  again,  so  that  together  we  can 
create  the  new  groundswell  of  pubUc  out- 
cry that  will  force  a  reappraisal  and  a  new 
direction. 

We  reaffirm  our  own  responslblUty  to  urge 
that  new  direction.  We  pledge  to  lay  this 
burning  concern  upon  the  consciences  of 
our  religious  bodies,  through  our  local  con- 
ereeations,  our  denominational  agencies,  our 
Mvmclls  of  churches,  and  our  involvement 
m  civic  groups,  so  that  Increasing  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  through  the  pulpit, 
the  pubUc  forum,  the  mass  media,  and  the 
ballot  box.  upon  those  In  public  lUe  who 
make  our  policy  decisions. 

As  we  face  a  difficult  and  dangerous  period 
m  the  hUtory  of  man,  we  remember  that  otir 
task  is  not  to  assign  blame  for  the  past,  but 
to  accept  responslblUty  for  the  future;  not 
to  cast  the  stone  of  condemnation,  but  to 
offer  the  helping  hand  of  reconciliation;  not 
to  proceed  self -righteously  and  vindictively, 
but  to  walk  humbly  and  repentently. 

We  who  are  so  deeply  Involved  In  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  present  war  must  have  the 
courage  to  Initiate  the  steps  that  will  lead 
to  peace.  If  we  do  not  take  those  steps,  we 
firmly  believe  that  God  will  Judge  us  harshly, 
and  win  hold  us  accountable  for  the  horror 
we  continue  to  unleash.  But  if  we  do  turn 
about,  If  we  seek  to  undo  whatever  measure 
we  can  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
then  we  also  firmly  beUeve  that  as  we  walk 
that  long  and  hard  and  often  discouraging 
road,  God  himself  will  be  with  us.  to  guide 
and  chasten  and  sustain  us.  and  that  he  will 
deign  to  use  even  us  In  restoring  some  por- 
tion of  the  divine  creation,  we  have  so 
grievously  misused. 


DEDICATION    OF   W.   KERR    SCOTT 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BUILDING,  AP- 
PALACHIAN     STATE     TEACHERS 
COLLEGE,  BOONE,  N.C. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  W.  Kerr  Scott  was  a  strong 
and  vital  leader  of  North  Carolina  for 
many  years,  as  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, as  Governor,  and  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tor until  his  death  in  1958. 

Recently  the  Industrial  Arts  Building 
at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
in  Boone  was  dedicated  in  his  memory. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  a  long-time 
friend  of  Senator  Scott,  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Grange,  delivered  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Senator,  and  I  want  to 
share  this  speech  with  my  colleagues 
who  knew  him  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Caldwell's  speech  given  at  the  dedication 
of  the  W.  Kerr  Scott  Industrial  Arts 
Building  at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Dr.  Plemmons,  Members  of  the  Scott  Fam- 
ily and  Friends:  I  am  grateful  to  the  Scott 
family  and  Dr.  Plemmons  for  Inviting  me  to 
participate  In  this  special  event. 

The  custom  of  dedicating  public  buUdlngs 
U  as  old  as  the  art  of  architecture.    We, 
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therefore,  follow  long  establUhed  precedents 
in  dedicating  the  Industrial  Arts  Building 
on  this  campus  in  memory  of  WlUlam  Kerr 
Scott.  It  U  fitting  that  this  buUdlng  shoiUd 
bear  the  name  of  this  great  man,  since  he 
was  interested  in  young  people  and  beUeved 
so  sincerely  that  vocational  education  must 
be  an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  sys- 

^It  was  my  privUege  to  be  associated  with 
Kerr  ScoU  in  the  Grange  and  to  work  with 
him  on  many  occasions  during  most  of  his 
DubUc  career.  I  shaU  be  forever  grateful 
for  his  friendship  and  the  high  standards 
that  he  maintained  In  all  his  activities.  As 
a  long-time  friend.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  recognizing.  In  this 
manner,  his  service  to  the  state.  I  hope 
that  those  who  enter  Its  portals  will  l>e  re- 
minded that  UXe's  goals  can  be  attained  II 
we    have   worthy   motives    and  are   wUllng 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  President 
Plemmons  and  the  Trustees  for  their  fore- 
sight m  estabUshlng  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  here  at  Appalachian. 

William  Kerr  Scott  was  bom  and  reared 
on  a  farm  In  Alamance  County.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  in  his  community  and 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  In 
Agriculture  from  N.  C.  State  CoUege  In  1917. 
He  volunteered  and  served  as  a  private  uiW^e 
field  artillery  during  the  first  World  War. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
farm  In  the  Hawflelds  Community,  marri^ 
Marv  Elizabeth  White  whom  he  always  af- 
fectionately caUed  "Miss  Mary."  Togetiier 
they  built  the  house  that  was  to  be  their 
home  and  reared  three  fine  children,  one 
of  whom  is  currentty  serving  as  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  the  state. 

Kerr  Scott  maintained  his  home  on  the 
farm,  his  membership  in  the  Hawfleld  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  became  known  as  the 
"Squire  of  Haw  River."  Even  though  his  In- 
terest In  public  affairs  kept  him  on  the  move 
during  most  of  his  life,  he  never  lost  contact 
with  or  his  love  for  the  rural  community. 

History  reminds  us  that  every  advance  in 
the  world's  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  the  efforts  of  dedicated  leaders. 
Kerr  Scott  was  such  a  leader.  People,  in- 
spired by  his  dynamic  personality,  supported 
causes  which  he  championed,  and  those  pro- 
(trams  moved  forward  to  completion.  I  can 
hear  him  now  as  he  called  for  rural  electri- 
fication, whUe  serving  as  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  arguing  that  "rural  people  had 
a  moral  right  to  this  service."  He  was  la- 
beUed  as  a  radical  by  those  who  opposed  his 
views,  but  the  people  gave  him  their  support 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Program  be- 
came a  reality. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision.  He  saw  the  need 
for  good  roads,  good  schools,  strong  churches, 
better  economic  opportunities,  water  con- 
servation and  industrial  development  long 
before  there  was  any  public  demand  for  ex- 
panded programs  In  these  areas.  Many  pro- 
eresslve  programs  questioned  In  his  time  are 
now  recognized  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state  and  were  Initiated  as  a  result  of 
his  vision  and  leadership. 

Henry  Drommond,  the  author  said,  "Love 
Is  the  greatest  thing  In  the  world."  Kerr 
Scott  loved  people,  and  people  loved  him. 
He  was  not  impressed  by  tlties  or  material 
possessions  but  respected  people  for  their 
honesty,  industry,  zeal  and  devotion  to  duty. 
His  home  was  a  favorite  gathering  place  for 
neighbors  and  friends.  He  maintained  "an 
open  door  poUcy"  to  such  an  extent  that 
"Miss  Mary"  was  always  prepared  for  guests 
that  he  so  frequently  Invited  In  for  a  good 
meal  Those  of  us  privileged  to  share  in 
some  of  these  rich  experiences  can  never  for- 
get the  warmth  of  his  personality,  the  sin- 
cerity of  hU  friendship  or  the  spirit  of  love 
that  existed  In  that  home. 

Governor  Aycock  said  that  "a  good  leader 
must  be  out  In  front,  but  never  out  of  sight. 


Kerr  Scott  stayed  out  in  front.  He  did  not 
wait  for  things  Just  to  happen  but  stepped 
forward  and  said,  "come  on,  let's  go  forward. 
Through  all  of  his  varied  activities,  he  main- 
tained a  close  relationship  with  the  people 
whom  he  delighted  to  serve  and  they  re- 
sponded by  electing  him  master  of  the  N.C. 
State  Grange,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
governor  and  finally  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  all  of  these  capacities,  he  met 
the  challenges  so  that  the  record  of  his  ac- 
complishments wlU  stand  as  a  memento  of 
his  labors  for  all  time  to  come. 

Kerr  Scott  was  a  fighter  and  a  man  of 
courage.  When  he  believed  in  any  cause.  It 
had  his  full  support.  The  program  for  bet- 
ter schools  and  roads  initiated  while  he  was 
governor  would  never  have  been  accom- 
plished without  his  aggressive  leadership. 
To  him.  dlfflcvUtles  and  obstacles  were  but 
opportunities  to  test  one's  faith  and  ability 
Dr.  I.  O.  Schaub,  former  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, said  many  times  that  Kerr  Scott  would 
undertake  the  "Impossible"  Just  to  prove 
that  the  Job  could  be  done. 

He  was  persistent  and  "plowed  to  the  end 
of  the  row".  Great  things  are  never  accom- 
plished by  those  who  are  easily  discouraged. 
Too  many  of  us,  like  Demas,  make  a  good 
beginning  and  then  fall  to  follow  through, 
only  to  lose  some  of  life's  richest  blessings. 
The  virrlter  of  Hebrews  In  the  12th  Chapter 
called  upon  the  people  of  God  "to  run^he 
race  with  patience" — which  is  anothep^ay 
of  saying,  stick  to  It  until  you  have  crossed 
the  finish  line. 

Kerr  Scott  was  a  man  of  faith.    He  had 
faith  In  God,  faith  In  his  country,  faith  In 
his  fellow  man  and  faith  In  himself.    He  be- 
lieved that  "unless  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  In  vain  that  buUd  it."    He  was 
faithful  In  his  chvu'Ch  attendance  and  par- 
ticipated   regularly    in    the    Congressional 
Prayer  breakfasts  while  serving  In  the  United 
States  Senate.    He  exemplified  the  teachings 
of  the  chin-ch  In  his  personal  life  and  called 
upon  rural  people  to  become  more  active  In 
the  programs  of  their  local  churches.    In  our 
affiuent  society  we  are  tempted  to  rely  on 
material     wealth,     scientific     achievements, 
education.  mUltary  power  and  other  means 
In  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  troubled  world. 
Kerr  Scott  recognized  that  God  Is  sovereign 
and  that  we  are  dependent  upon  Him  for 
everything.  , 

Kerr  Scott  was  one  of  North  Carolina  s 
greatest  and  most  useful  citizens.  As  we 
honor  him  today,  we  are  renUnded  again 
that: 


"Lives  of  great  men 
AU  remind  us. 
We  can  make  ovu*  lives  sublime 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
WUllam  Kerr  Scott,  farmer,  patriot,  pub- 
Uc servant.  Christian  gentleman,  served  well 
and  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  lalwrs.  It 
is  my  hope  that  those  who  use  these  faculties 
being  dedicated  In  his  memory  wlU  be  In- 
spired to  do  their  best,  to  make  "This  nook 
of  God's  creation  a  Uttie  brighter  and  hap- 
pier place  in  which  to  live." 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  a  good 
leader : 

"Looks  upward  to  God, 
Looks  outward  to  man. 
Looks  backward  to  achievement,  and 
Looks  forward  to  opportunity." 


SAFER  STREETS  NEEDED 
Mr  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  the 
rising  tide  of  major  crimes  committed 
across  the  Nation  is  now  a  matter  that 
concerns  every  citizen.  ^,„„«„„ 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  reported  that  during  the  first   9 
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months  of  1966  the  rate  of  seriius  crime 
climbed  10  percent  throughout  the  Na- 
tion over  the  corresponding  iieriod  In 

1965. 

This  growing  trend  toward  laprlessness 
has  become  a  national  problem.;  It  must 
be  reversed. 

All  those  who  agree  must  welcome  tne 
President's  message  on  crime  \n  Amer- 
ica along  with  his  constructive  proposals 
to  make  a  frontal  assault  on  this  prob- 
lem. ! 

A  majority  of  the  crimes  riow  com- 
mitted in  this  country— assault,  rape, 
muggings,  and  murder — are  offfenses  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  cities. 
Now  the  program  President  Jol^son  has 
presented  to  curb  this  disgraceful  de- 
velopment Is  designed  to  utilise  all  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Gofemment, 
on  a  nationwide  scale,  to  that  Extent  the 
Constitution  will  allow. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crimje  Control 
Act  would  extend  Federal  cooperation 
to  local  law  enforcement  efforts.  Pro- 
posed is  a  grant-in-aid  program,  to  be 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, in  order  to  foster  tl|ie  coordi- 
nated development  of  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  plans.  I 

It  is  a  plan  which  would  embrace  pub- 
lic safety  programs  to  provide  greater 
security  from  crime  in  thp  streets, 
homes,  and  other  public  aild  private 
places;  also  manpower  prograwis  for  im- 
proved recruitment  and  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel;  also  lirogress  to 
improve  the  methods  and  equipment  used 
for  crime  detection:  and  finally,  it  would 
improve  the  administration  aiid  coordi- 
nation of  law  enforcement  an|d  criminal 
justice  agencies. 
These   proposals   deserve   the   fullest 

consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 
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GREATER  PROTECTION  FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  PJ-esldent,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  wholeheartedly 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Seniator  from 
Washington  fMr.  MAGNtsoNL  To 
achieve  consumer  protection  at  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  achieve  gi-eater  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer.  In|  my  judg- 
ment, the  Hazardous-Product-^  Bill  which 
he  Is  sponsoring  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  that  protection.! 

Let  me  begin  with  a  briel  review  of 
the  problem.  Each  year  manj  thousands 
of  consumers  are  injured  hv  ordinary 
household  products.  Many  of  these  ac- 
cidents are  undoubtedly  due  o  careless- 
ness or  downright  stupidity.  Bat  many 
more  may  well  be  caused  by  faulty  de- 
sign.   Some  examples: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-fli  'e  thousand 
Injuries  are  caused  each  year  by  heating 
devices.  Feet  are  burned  ori  floor  fur- 
nace grates;  men.  women,  and  children 
are  seriously  irviured  in  explpsions;  and 
thousands  of  others  are  bajdly  burned 
by  flame  heaters.  We  need  to  have  ex- 
perts take  a  careful  look  at  these  de- 
vices, to  see  what  can  be  don^  to  improve 
the  safety  of  their  design. 

Thirty  thousand  persons  a  year  are 
burned  by  electric  wall  sockfets  and  ex- 


tension cords.  Young  children  are  the 
major  victims  of  these  accidents.  Babies 
chew  on  extension  cords,  put  bobby  pins 
in  sockets,  and  so  forth.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  some  of  these  accidents  are  not 
preventable.  We  certainly  should  find 
out. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Are  power  mow- 
ers made  sufficiently  safe?  You  might 
get  some  arg\iment  from  the  100.000  per- 
sons a  year  who  are  injured  by  them, 
including  many  children  who  are  stand- 
ing nearby. 

How  about  incinerators?  Fifty  thou- 
sand accidents  a  year.  Including  numer- 
ous deaths.  Glass  doors  ought  to  be 
made  reasonably  resistant  to  ordinary 
stress  and  strain— but  40.000  of  them 
shattered  last  year,  causing  painful  and 
often  serious  injuries. 

Among  the  most  tragic  victims  are 
the  chUdren  under  five  who  lose  arms  or 
legs  in  washing  machine  wringers. 
There  are  100.000  accidents  of  this  kind 
annually,  according  to  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  and  most  of  them  involve  the 
little  children  whom  I  mentioned. 

The  figures  go  on  and  on.  They  are 
shocking.  They  teU  us  that  far  too  many 
Americans  are  careless  in  handling 
household  items.  But  they  also  sugg^t 
that  far  too  many  products  are  unsafe. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  said  last  year: 

The  obvious  result  of  the  patchwork  na- 
ture of  exlBting  safety  legislation  U  that  the 
public  Is  amply  protected  In  some  areas  but 
wholly  unprotected  In  others.  Moreover,  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  safety  stat- 
utes, of  which  the  pubUc  Is  only  dimly  aware, 
may  lead  many  persons  to  beUeve  that  Fed- 
eral safety  legislation  Is  more  Inclusive  than 
It  actually  Is.  Many  people  may  rely  on  'the 
Government"  for  adequate  protection  when, 
In  fact,  exlsUng  legislation  provides  no  such 
protection. 

These  persons  who  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  find  out  how  unprotected 
they  are  until  they  are  burned,  or 
maimed,  or  otherwise  injured. 

We  must  be  realistic  about  this  prob- 
lem As  I  said  before,  many  of  these  in- 
juries are  due  to  carelessness,  not  faulty 
design  Many  of  the  hazards  that  could 
be  prevented  by  safe  design  are  far  too 
complex  in  nature  for  the  Congress  to 
establish  any  guidelines.  After  all,  we 
can  hardly  draw  up  safeguards  for 
every  home  appliance  and  power  tool  in 
existence 

The  primary  need,  therefore,  is  for  a 
comprehensive  study  by  safety  experts 
to  see  what  can  and  should  be  done, 
realistically,  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  so  many  horrible  accidents.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
which  I  am  supporting. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Hazardous 
Products  Commission,  to  study  the  scope 
and  adequacy  of  present  safety  measures. 
These  experts  wiU  determine  which 
products  are  the  most  dangerous;  the 
kind  of  self-regulation  which  industry 
provides;  and  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws  relating  to  consumer  protec- 
tion. The  Commission  will  recommend 
legislation  to  remedy  the  problem. 

There  is  another  proposal  which  will 
come  before  the  consumer  subcommittee 
this  session  which  relates  to  consumer 
protection.    This  is  a  much-needed  re- 
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vision  of  the  Flsunmable  Fabrics  Act.  I 
will  support  Senator  Magnttson's  bill  to 
provide  this  additional  protection  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was 
passed  in  the  wake  of  several  serious 
burnings  of  girls  wearing  sweaters.  At 
the  present  time,  it  applies  only  to  wear- 
ing apparel.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
not  nearly  broad  enough  to  combat  the 
danger  of  bums. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
many    thousands    of    individuals    are 
burned  each  year  in  bedding  and  home- 
furnishings    fires.     In    fact,    one    item 
which  I  would  most  certainly  expect  to 
be   covered    in   the   Flammable   Fabric 
Act — almost     "clothing"— is    the     baby 
blanket.    This  is  not  presently  covered. 
Moreover,  the  present  law  does  not 
apply  to  fabrics  which  may  be  used  by 
the  millions  of  women  who  make  their 
own   clothing.     The   secretaries  In  my 
office  tell  me  that  they  sometimes  make 
clothing  out  of  material  intended  for 
draperies.     Yet  such  material  may  be 
highly  incendiary— the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  does  not  provide  any  protection. 
I  will,  therefore,  support  legislation 
to  Include  all  personal  and  household 
fabrics  within  the  present  law.    It  will 
give  the  Department  of  Commerce  au- 
thority to  strengthen  standards  of  flam- 
mability.   And  it  will  establish  a  program 
to  determine  which  fabrics  are  highly 
fiammable  and  constitute  a  safety  haz- 
ard. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  not  appropriate 
for  the  Government  to  go  further.  But  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  in- 
dustries involved  go  beyond  the  minimum 
safety  standards  which  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

There  are  many  means  of  providing 
flame-retardant  fabrics.  Wool  Is  com- 
paratively flame  resistant  in  Its  natural 
state.  Cotton  and  rayon  are  highly  flam- 
mable but  can  be  chemically  treated  to  be 
made  safer.  Nylon  and  many  of  the 
newer  fibers  are  very  flame-resistant. 

I  urge  the  Industries  which  produce 
clothing  and  household  Items  to  make 
the  most  modem  advances  available  to 
the  consuming  public.  The  Govemment 
will  not  force  this— but  I  believe  that  the 
consumers  will  demand  It.  Perhaps  the 
cost  will  be  somewhat  higher;  perhaps 
the  texture  will  be  slightly  stlffer;  but  at 
least  the  housewife  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  whether  or  not  she  wants  to  pay 
for  safety. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  outlined 
will  certainly  not  prevent  all  the  acci- 
dents which  occur  annually.  It  will,  I 
firmly  believe,  represent  a  big  step  to- 
ward preventing  part  of  It. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  prevent 
many  of  these  injuries.  But  we  are 
derelict  In  our  duty  if  we  do  not  take  at 
least  the  minimum  steps  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  preventable.  A  de- 
lay of  another  year  will  mean  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  injuries.  We 
must  act  now. 

Last  year  we  passed  an  auto  safety 
bill.  We  passed  a  tire  safety  act.  We 
passed  a  highway  safety  law.  We  also 
enacted  a  child  protection  act. 

This  year  we  must  continue  the  trend 
toward  safety.  In  1967,  as  in  1966,  let 
us  put  safety  first  In  legislation. 


DISMISSAL  OF  CLARK  KERR  FROM 

PRESIDENCY  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  enturely  too  much  confusion 
abroad  concerning  the  situation  at  the 
University  of  California  surrounding  the 
dismissal  of  President  Clark  Kerr. 

It  was  therefore  gratifying  to  see  two 
columns  in  Washington  newspapers 
which  Introduced  the  Ught  of  day  Into 
this  affair.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  column  by  John  Chamberlain, 
published  In  the  February  3  Washington 
Post,  and  a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick,  published  In  the  February  2  Wash- 
ington Star,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   3.   1967] 
Was  Reagan  Hrr  Below  the  Belt? 


(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  Governor  of 
California  because  (a)  he  promised  to  do 
something  about  taxes  and  (b)  he  talked 
about  cleaning  up  the  troubles  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  In  Berkeley.  But  when 
he  started  to  deliver  the  goods  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  had  asked  for.  the  roof 
fell  in. 

Or  maybe  It  just  seems  that  the  roof  has 
collapsed.  Maybe  we  are  being  taken  in  by 
an  illusion  cultivated  by  the  "liberals"  who 
lost  the  election.  At  any  rate,  people  who  are 
close  to  Reagan  In  Sacramento  do  not  seem 
too  perturbed  about  the  outcry  over  what 
the  liberals  have  called  "the  unconscionable 
ouster"  of  Clark  Kerr  from  his  presidency  of 
the  tJnlverslty  of  California. 

They  think  that  when  the  truth  Is  known, 
Kerr  will  seem  the  wily  political  maneuverer 
and  Reagan  will  emerge  as  a  straightforward 
fellow  who  did  what  he  had  to  do  under  un- 
fortunate circumstances  to  stay  honest  about 
his  campaign  promises. 

The  people  who  are  for  Reagan  in  the 
Berkeley  Imbroglio  point  out  that  It  was  no 
"cabal  of  rightists"  on  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia Board  of  Regents  that  did  Clark 
Kerr  In.  Critical  votes  against  Kerr  were 
cast  by  some  board  members  who  owe  their 
appointments  to  former  Gov.  Pat  Brown. 
And.  while  It  may  be  technically  correct 
that  Kerr  did  not  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
he  at  least  hinted  to  his  friends  that  It  might 
be  a  good  time  to  bring  the  matter  up  before 
Reagan  was  entrenched  as  Governor.  Board 
member  Allen  Grant  quoted  Kerr  as  saying, 
"I  win  not  resign  but  I  want  the  regents 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  Clark  Kerr."  How 
would  one  dlscviss  this  matter  without  rais- 
ing  a   question    of   confidence? 

It  may  be  admitted  that  aU  university 
presidents  who  are  dependent  on  a  state  for 
their  money  must  "play  politics.''  But  they 
are  expected  to  limit  themselves  to  persua- 
Blon.  The  Reagan  people  object  to  Kerr's 
maneuvers  to  frighten  the  new  Governor  out 
of  doing  something  about  the  $400  million 
budget  deficit  Inherited  from  Pat  Brown. 

Before  there  was  any  discussion  In  the 
California  Legislature  of  a  proposed  ten  per 
cent  cut  In  all  departmental  and  agency 
budgets.  Kerr  and  Chancellor  Glenn  Dunke 
of  the  State  College  System  ordered  a  freeze 
on  new  university  and  college  admissions. 

This  was  interpreted  In  the  Reagan  camp 
as  a  "force  majeure"  designed  to  make  It 
plain  that  California  public  education  was 
a  sacred  cow. 

As  a  matter  of  common  sense.  Kerr  could 
have  compensated  for  any  ten  per  cent  budg- 
etary cut  by  going  along  with  the  Governor's 
luggestlon  that  at  least  a  small  tuition  fee 
might  be  collected  from  students  whose 
families  could  afford  It. 


Some  tuition  Is  charged  In  most  states. 
Even  with  a  budget  cut,  California  education 
is  In  a  favored  position,  for  what  other  State 
agency  can  compensate  for  cuts  by  selling 
Its  services? 

What  further  riles  the  Reaganltes  Is  that 
they  think  the  Kerr  administration  at  the 
University  has  acted  all  along  in  a  rather 
low  partisan  way.  They  point  out  that  dur- 
ing the  autumn  political  campaign  the  new 
University  of  California  Vice  President  for 
University  Relations,  Tom  Sorensen,  had  sent 
seven  student  leaders  about  the  State  to 
broadcast  material  that  amounted  to  sup- 
porting Pat  Brown's  contention  that  all  was 
well  at  Berkeley. 

It  so  happened  that  all  seven  of  Sorensen  s 
missionaries  were  Democrats.  Sorensen,  of 
course.  Is  a  brother  of  Ted  Sorensen.  John 
F    Kennedy's   adulatory   biographer. 

The  Reaganltes  also  think  It  hitting  below 
the  belt  to  spread  rumors  that  a  "brain 
drain"  miist  result  from  the  firing  of  Kerr 
and  the  attempt  to  economize  on  the  educa- 
tional budget  by  using  tuition  fees  to  supple- 
ment State  appropriations. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  disturbances  at 
Berkeley  caused  some  departures  while  Kerr 
remained  on  the  Job.  Among  these  were  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  S.  Peuer.  the  historian  of  the 
Berkeley  rebellion,  and  Professor  Seymour 
Llpset.  an  able  political  sociologist.  Feuer 
quit  with  a  parting  shot  that  the  Leftist 
tyranny  on  the  campus  choked  off  any  real 
free  speech.  So  the  "brain  drain"  preceded 
Kerr's  going,  and  can  be  attributed  to  the 
New  Leftists'  antics,  not  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

[From  the  Washli^on   Star,   Feb.  2,   19671 
Is  Keer's  Depabtitre  a  Disaster? 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
The  late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  Is  best 
remembered  as  a  famed  historian  and  editor, 
but  he  was  also  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond.    It  was  In  this  capacity 
that  he  once  drafted  Freeman's  Rules  of  Par- 
liamentary   Procedure    for    the    Governing 
Boards  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

These  were  quite  brief,  and  went  some- 
thing to  this  effect: 

"The  annual  meeting  having  been  called 
to  order  the  chair  shall  Immediately  enter- 
tain a  motion  to  fire  the  president  of  the 
university,  which  motion,  being  privileged 
and  not  subject  to  debate,  shall  be  put  at 
once  to  a  vote.  If  the  motion  carry,  the 
next  motion  shall  be  a  motion  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  succession.  If  the  motion  fall, 
the  next  motion  shall  be  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
The  Freeman  Rules  were  drafted  with  a 
twinkle  of  course,  but  they  contained  a  hard 
glint  of  truth.  In  any  effective  academic 
chain  of  command,  a  president  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  university  he  heads;  but 
the  regents  must  be  responsible  for  the  presi- 
dent they  choose.  Responsibility  becomes 
meaningless  unless  authority  goes  with  It, 
and  authority  has  no  meaning  without  the 
power  to  exert  It. 

These  truisms  apply  with  special  aptness  to 
the  recent  dismissal  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  as  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  California.  He  had 
been  given  full  responsibility  for  running  one 
of  the  world's  great  systems  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  the  ten  days  since  hU  ouster,  the 
liberal  press  has  fairly  burbled  with  praise 
of  his  achievements— the  Nobel  laureates  at- 
tracted to  Berkeley,  the  endowments  added, 
the  buildings  erected,  the  research  com- 
pleted—and doubtless  a  meritorious  case  can 
be  made  In  these  fields. 

Yet  the  regents  clearly  had  the  responsl- 
blUty  to  examine  Kerr's  total  record.  As  the 
Freeman  Rules  suggest,  this  was  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  responsibility.  And  It 
may  be  that  the  regents  perceived  far  more 
clearly  than  Kerr's  admirers  have  perceived, 
that  his  record  of  achievement  could  not 
overcome  his  record  of  failure. 

The  charge  against  Kerr  Is  not  merely  that 


he  exhibited  weak  and  Ineffective  discipline — 
that  he  let  a  part  of  his  kindergarten  run 
the  school.  The  charge  Is  much  deeper  than 
his  feeble  tolerance  of  a  Mario  Savlo.  a  Bet- 
tlna  Aptheker.  It  bolls  down  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  Kerr  to  comprehend  the  very 
essence  of  a  free  university,  which  Is  that 
freedom  depends  upon  order. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  freedom  depends 
upon  regimentation,  which  Is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  Is  merely  to  say  that  the  pursuit 
of  truth  becomes  a  travesty,  when  truth  must 
be  pursued  through  an  artificial  maze  of 
booby  traps,  pitfalls  and  kid  games.  It  Is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  speak  of  academic 
"disciplines."  But  at  Berkeley,  the  very  word 
"dlsclpUne"  had  become  a  mockery.  In  his 
devastating  essay  on  the  university's  decline, 
published  In  Atlantic  last  fall,  Professor 
Lewis  Peuer  made  precisely  this  point— that 
Berkeley  had  yielded  to  a  perversion  of  free- 
dom so  gross  that  true  freedom  was  hard 
put  to  survive. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Kerr's  dismissal,  the 
trumpeters  of  Instant  liberalism  sounded  a 
predictable  dirge.  They  blamed  It  all  on 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  (though  the  motion  to 
dismiss  originated  with  an  appointee  of  for- 
mer Gov.  Edmond  G.  (Pat)  Brown).  They 
charged  It  to  a  right-wing  political  conspir- 
acy (though  the  majority  against  Kerr  cut 
across  Unes  of  both  party  and  philosophy) . 
A  covey  of  California  congressmen— Cohelan, 
Waldle,  Edwards,  Burton.  Tunney— rushed  to 
the  floor  to  denounce  the  regents'  action  as 
unwarranted,  xmbellevable.  unthinking.  Ill- 
considered  and  disastrous.  The  New  York 
Times  could  see  only  the  "tvrtllght  of  a  great 
university." 

This  Is  nonsense.  As  the  whole  story 
emerges  and  takes  on  perspective.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  Kerr  himself  forced  a  show- 
down, and  that  his  own  glaring  faults  as  an 
administrator  cannot  be  obscured  In  an 
adulatory  fog.  And  far  from  being  a  dis- 
aster, his  dismissal  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
university's  salvation.  In  exercising  their 
undoubted  authority  to  fire  the  president,  the 
regents  provided  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
reminder  of  the  order  that  Is  Indispensable 

to  freedom.  

Berkeley  will  survive  as  a  great  institution 
of  learning.  It  Is  bigger  than  Kerr,  greater 
than  Its  sometimes  dictatorial  faculty,  more 
enduring  than  the  forces  of  bombast  and 
politics  that  have  lately  swirled  about  It. 
But  It  cannot  regain  Its  prestigious  reputa- 
tion without  a  new  dedication,  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  discipline,  responsibility,  and  au- 
thority. The  regents— or  at  least  a  solid 
majority  of  them— recognize  this.  A  new 
president  will  have  to  recognize  It,  too. 


S.  260,  A  BILL  TO  NIBBLE 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  moment  an  American  citizen  has 
liberty  to  acquire  eyeglasses  or  contact 
lenses  from  either  an  ophthalmologist, 
who  Is  a  medical  doctor  skilled  In  the  sci- 
ence which  deals  with  the  anatomy,  func- 
tlons,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  or  an  op- 
tometrist, who  Is  one  skUled  In  the  prac- 
tice or  art  of  testing  the  eyes  by  means  of 
suitable  instruments  or  appliances  for 
defects  of  vision  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
glasses,  or  an  optician,  who  makes  glass- 
es for  remedying  defects  of  vision  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescription  of  oph- 
thalmologists. There  Is  no  sound  reason 
for  curtailing  this  right  of  the  citizen  in 
any  respect  whatsoever. 

Yet  8.  260  is  designed  to  curtail  this 
right  of  the  citizen  by  forbidding  an 
ophthalmologist  from  supplying  him  with 
either  eyeglasses  or  contact  lenses.  And 
It  does  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  ophthalmologist  has  spent  12  years 
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of  his  life  in  college  and  in^mship  to 
fit  himself  to  practice  his  prolession  and 
serve  his  patients. 

And  strange  to  say,  S.  260  iindertakes 
to  do  this  as  an  antitrust  measure.  The 
provisions  of  S.  260  are  totallyirepugnant 
to  existing  antitrust  laws.  These  laws 
are  designed  to  prevent  monopolies  and 
thus  promote  freedom  of  competition. 
S.  260  undertakes  to  produce  Exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  It  undertakes  to  pro- 
mote a  monopoly  and  stifle  cpmpetition 
by  excluding  ophthalmologist  from  an 
activity  in  which  they  posse*  complete 
competence.  I 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactm^t  of  S.  260 
because  I  beUeve  that  all  Amffiicans  who 
suffer  defects  of  vision  shoulii  have  the 
freedom  to  procure  the  eyeglafses  or  con- 
tact lenses  necessary  to  correct  such  de- 
fects from  either  ophthalmologists,  or 
optometrists,  or  opticians. 

On  February  6,  1967.  Lenaox  P.  Mc- 
Lendon,  an  exceedingly  able  attorney  of 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  and  Dr.  pdward  E. 
Moore  and  Dr.  Edward  K.  Isbey.  Jr., 
practicing  ophthalmologists,  6f  Asheville, 
N.C.,  made  statements  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  AntitrustI  and  Mo- 
nopoly in  which  they  pointled  out  the 
unwisdom  of  S.  260.  Since  a|ll  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  be  called  i^pon  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  measure,  and  these 
statements  contain  cogent  ai>d  convinc- 
ing analyses  of  S.  260,  I  ask  i  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  it  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.    ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  [ 

Opposition  to  S.  26Id 
(By  Lennox  P.  McLendon,  Coimsel  for  the 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Society  of  North 
Carolina,  before  the  Senate  ^tltrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Feb).  7,  1967) 
Odl  behalf  of  the  Eye.  Ear.  Noefe  and  Throat 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  this  statement  1b 
subndtted  In  opposition  to  S.  260,  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stp.tes  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1967.  by  Senator  Hart,  j 

The  proposed  legislation  hsis  also  been 
Identified  as  the  "Medical  Restnilnt  of  Trade 
Act."  and  It  Is  entitled  "A  BUI  to  strengthen 
the  antitrust  laws  by  prohlbltlnjg  the  sale  by 
licensed  practitioners  of  drug^.  or  devlcee. 
prescribed  by  such  practltloi^ers.  ..."  A 
practitioner  Is  defined  In  the  Bijl  as  a  person 
licensed  by  any  state,  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  by  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  "to  administer  drugs,  or  devices  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  In  the  diagnosis,  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevetotlon  of  dis- 
ease in  man  or  to  afTect  the  stricture  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  man"  (^tion  3(a) ) . 
On  its  face,  S.  260  is  an  effort  tb  restrict  the 
authority  now  exercised  by  the' states  in  the 
licensing  and  reg^atlon  of  medical  practi- 
tioners only.  Section  4  of  the  Bill  makes 
the  sale,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  drugs  and 
devices  by  medical  practltloneite  licensed  by 
the  several  states  unlawful,  but  recognizes 
that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  application 
of  the  prohibitions  Is  Impractical,  If  not  Im- 
possible, by  the  Inclusion  of  qroad  and  Ill- 
defined  exceptions.  The  enfoi-cement  pro- 
visions follow  closely  those  contained  In  our 
existing  antitnist  statutes,  nattiely  Injunc- 
tive reUef  in  the  U.S.  District  Oourts  in  suits 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  right  to  recover  treble  damages  by 
"any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  be 
injured  In  his  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  in  thts^  Act."  Obvi- 
ously the  moet  probable  plaintiffs  In  damage 
suits  will  be  optical  companies  and  Individ- 
ual opticians  who  wUl  be  put  In  position  to 


harass  physicians  who  do  not  comply  with 
their  demands,  however  unreasonable,  such 
as  demand  for  copies  of  prescriptions  for  any 
or  all  eye  devices. 

To  the  more  than  200  medical  practitioners 
who  comprise  the  E.E.N.  &  T.  Society  of  North 
Carolina.  S.  260  is  highly  objectionable  for 
several  reasons. 

The  philosophy  inherent  in  this  proposed 
legislation  is  utterly  foreign  and  alien  to  a 
practice  which  has  existed  almost  from  the 
time  this  Republic  was  founded.  This  tra- 
ditional practice  is  the  reservation,  either 
to  the  states  or  to  the  various  professions 
themselves,  of  the  responsibility  for  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  group 
of  individuals  S.  260  defines  as  practitioners. 
Without  the  most  compelling  reasons,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  not 
countenance  a  reversal  of  and  departure 
from  the  traditional  American  practice  of 
local  control  and  regulation,  particxUarly 
when  this  practice  has,  on  the  whole,  worked 
so  well  for  so  long. 

S.  260  propoees  to  regulate  conduct  which 
involves  local  people  In  localized  situations. 
Before  it  attempts  to  deal  by  the  broad  sweep 
of  federal  legislation  with  a  matter  which  is 
essentially  local  in  character,  the  Congress 
should  carefully  weigh  and  consider  whether 
it  will  not  create  more  problems  than  it 
solves. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  S. 
260  intrudes  in  an  area  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  reserved  for  local  control,  the 
Committee's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
North  Carolina  statutory  enactments  deal- 
ing with  this  general  subject.  The  North 
Carolina  pattern  of  local  regulation  Is  rea- 
sonably similar  to  that  which  exists  In  other 
Jurisdictions,  and  it  shows  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  acted  responsibly  In  exercising  the 
powers  of  local  control  which  have  heretofore 
been  left  to  Its  discretion.  That  the  states 
have  not  followed  an  exactly  uniform  pattern 
illustrates  and  emphasizes  that  the  condi- 
tions and.  more  importantly,  patient  needs 
vary  from  state  to  state.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  whatever  the  action  of  the 
state  has  been,  it  Is  what  the  people  of  each 
state  want. 

Chapter  90,  North  Carolina  General 
Statutes,  entitled  "Medicine  and  Allied  Occu- 
pations." is  a  compilation  of  legislation  on 
the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
18  allied  or  related  subjects,  including  op- 
tometry, dispensing  opticians,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  registered  and  practical  nurses, 
osteopathy,  chiropractic,  chiropodists,  physi- 
cian therapy  and  even  veterinarians  and 
midwlves. 

Article  I  deals  with  medicine,  one  of  the 
oldest,  If  not  the  oldest,  of  all  professions. 
This  legislation  is  more  than  100  years  old, 
being  first  enacted  In  1858;  whereas,  the  regu- 
lation of  optometry  first  began  In  1909, 
dentistry  in  1935.  and  dispensing  opticians 
In  1951. 

The  North  Carolina  Statutes  recognize  The 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  state  agency  which  is  given  the 
power  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers "In  order  to  properly  regulate  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery"  in  North 
Carolina.  Detailed  provision  is  made  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  prospective 
physicians,  and  continuing  control  and  su- 
pervision are  exercised  by  virtue  of  power  of 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  to  revoke 
and  rescind,  subject  to  Judicial  review,  any 
license  granted  by  it.  Among  the  reasons  for 
which  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  may 
revoke  and  rescind  a  license  granted  by  It  is 
"any  unprofessional  or  dishonorable  conduct 
unworthy  of,  and  affecting,  the  practice  of 
(the  medical)  profession."  Practicing  medi- 
cine Is  defined,  and  the  practice  without  a 
license  is  made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Cotirt.  The  definition  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  expressly  excludes  the  practice  of 
dentistry  and  the  practice  of  optometry. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  this  Suboom- 
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mlttee  that,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  has  been  and  still  Is  essen- 
tially a  rural  state,  the  Legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  to 
grant  to  a  licensed  practicing  physician  a 
permit  to  conduct  a  drugstore  or  pharmacy  In 
a  village  of  not  more  than  800  persona.  With 
the  aid  of  a  grant  of  $50,000.00  from  a  chari- 
table foundation,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  la 
vigorously  assisting  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  In  operating  their  own  pharmacies. 

Since  it  is  a  group  recognized  by  statute  as 
a  state  agency,  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  exercises  great  In- 
fluence upon  the  approximately  5,000  physi- 
cians who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  North  Carolina.  Of  particular 
relevance  both  to  the  concept  of  local  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  medical  profession 
and  to  the  provisions  of  S.  260  is  a  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Eye  Care  and 
vmanlmovisly  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  The  Medical  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  May  1,  1966.  A  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  adopts  and  reaffirms  certain  exist- 
ing guidelines  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Is  attached  to  this  statement. 

Of  all  the  various  learned  professions,  none 
has  been  more  comprehensively  regulated, 
both  by  state  and  by  self-imposed  restric- 
tions than  has  the  medical  profession.  For 
centuries,  the  medical  profession  has  insisted 
that  its  members  measure  their  conduct  by 
standards  which  It  set  down  and  which  uni- 
versally have  been  higher  and  more  demand- 
ing than  those  enacted  by  any  legislative 
group.  Largely  in  response  to  the  pattern 
of  state  and  internal  regulation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  with  all  of  Its  various  branches, 
It  has,  until  now,  been  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress not  to  Involve  Itself  by  federal  legisla- 
tion in  medical  procedures  and  policies.  It 
Is  the  firm  belief  of  the  E.E.N.  &  T.  Society  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  course  of  action 
heretofore  followed  by  Congress  has  been  a 
Judicious  one  and  that  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  S.  260  are  not  only  unwarranted, 
but  would  establish  an  unwise  departure 
from  a  policy  which  has  accommodated  well 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  both  the  doctor 
and  the  patient. 

That  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  has 
been  responsive  to  developments  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  Is  shown  by  the  enactment 
In  1951  of  a  statute  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation — not  physi- 
cians only — to  offer  or  give  any  gift,  premium 
or  discount  or  In  any  manner  participate  in 
the  division,  rebate  or  refund  of  fees  or  to 
engage  In  advertising  urging  the  public  to 
seek  services  of  any  specific  professional  per- 
son or  g:roup  of  persons  engaged  in  the  field 
of  refraction  and  visual  care.  This  legisla- 
tion followed  the  entry  of  consent  decrees  in 
the  Chicago  rebate  cases  against  optical  com- 
panies. 

Moreover,  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
8.  260,  If  enacted,  would  not  necessarily  be 
of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  patient,  who  is  cer- 
tainly one  with  the  largest  stake  In  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  Is  particularly  true 
Insofar  as  the  prescription  of  eyeglasses  by 
ophthalmologists  Is  concerned.  As  the  Bill 
now  reads,  the  patient  will  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  engage  and  rely  upon  the  care 
and  control  exercised  by  the  dispensing  oph- 
thalmologist, who  after  all  is  the  person  the 
•  patient  Initially  selected  to  treat  in  its  en- 
tirety any  visual  problem  he  might  have.  If 
an  ophthalmdloglst  is  to  be  prohibited  from 
dispensing  optical  devices,  how  then  can  he 
reasonably  be  expected,  as  his  patient  may 
very  well  expect  and  desire  of  him,  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  actions  of  others 
who  supposedly  have  carried  out  his  Instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
patient's  problems? 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  heretofore 
advanced  In  opposition  to  S.  260,  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  our  opinion.  Is  con- 
stitutionally defective  on  at  least  three 
grounds: 
1.  The  Bill  represents  an  effort  to  regiilat* 


conduct  which  is  essentially  local  in  charac- 
ter and  which  therefore  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution; 

2  The  BUI  discriminates  unreasonably 
against  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
l£  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution;  and 

3  The  standards  by  which  It  Is  to  be  deter- 
mt^ed  whether  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and 
devices  by  practitioners  Is  prohibited  or  per- 
mitted In  certain  situations  are  too  vague 
and  uncertain  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

It  is  settled  constitutional  doctrine  that 
the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Com- 
merce Clause  does  not  give  to  Congress  the 
Dower  to  regulate  all  activities.  Activities 
which  are  essentially  local  In  nature  and 
effect  are  not  subject  to  regulation  by  Con- 
gress Gibbons  v.  Osfden,  9  U.S.  1.  175,  6  L.  ed. 
M  70  (1824).  The  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of 'medical  problems  falls  within  the  category 
of  "activities  essentially  local  in  their  nature 
and  effect,"  since  they  normally  Involve  the 
relationship  between  a  doctor  and  a  patient 
within  a  single  state.  Such  was  the  holding 
In  Vnited  States  v.  Oregon  State  Medical  So- 
ciety 343  U.8.  326,  96  L.  ed.  978  (1951) ,  where 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  district  court 
finding  that: 

"The  sale  of  medical  services  ...  as  con- 
ducted within  the  State  of  Oregon,  is  not 
trade  or  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 
nor  is  it  commerce  within  the  meaning  ol 
the  constitutional  grant  or  power  of  Congress 
'to  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the  sev- 
eral states.' "     (95  F.  Supp.  at  118) 

The  Oregon  State  Medical  Society  cast 
was  an  action  charging  that  the  medical  so- 
ciety was  guUty  of  violating  antitrust  legis- 
lation by  selling  prepaid  medical  services. 

The  Oregon  State  Medical  Society  case  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  American  Medical  Association  v. 
United  States,  317  U.S.  519.  87  L.  ed.  434 
(1943)  In  that  case,  the  Court  found  that 
an  involvement  in  interstate  commerce  was 
not  necessary  to  confer  Jurisdiction  because 
the  complaint  alleged  a  conspU-acy  to  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  violation  of  Section  3  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  However,  the  Court  declined  to 
adopt  the  holding  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  all  occupations  and  services  come 
within  the  term  "trade  or  commerce,"  110  P. 
2d  703  710  (D.C.  Cir..  1940).  choosing  In- 
stead  to  analyze  and  decide  each  case  upon 
Its  particular  facts. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  this  warning 
to  Congress  in  NLRB  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp..  301  U.S.  1.  30,  81  L.  ed.  893,  907 
(1936)  in  this  language: 

"The  authority  of  the  Federal  government 
may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
destroy  the  distinction,  which  the  commerce 
clause  Itself  establishes,  between  commerce 
•among  the  several  States'  and  the  Internal 
concerns  of  a  State.  That  distinction  be- 
tween what  Is  national  and  what  Is  local  In 
the  activities  of  commerce  Is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  Federal  system." 

The  holdings  In  the  cases  noted  above  were 
applied  in  Spears  Free  Clinic  and  Hospital  v. 
CZeere,  197  F.  2d  125  (10  Clr.,  1952) .  In  that 
action,  a  chiropractic  institution  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Denver  Medical 
Society,  the  Colorado  Stete  Board  of  Health, 
and  certain  other  Individuals.  In  rejecting 
the  contentions  advanced  by  the  plalnUff ,  the 
Court  said: 

"The  practice  of  the  healing  arts  In  Colo- 
rado, Including  chiropractic,  Is  wholly  local 
in  character  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  that  a  vir- 
tuous and  incidental  effect  of  such  conspiracy 
and  acts  may  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
persons  who  will  come  from  other  states  and 
countries  to  the  Spears  Hospital  for  chiro- 
practic treatments  does  not  create  such  a 


relationship  between  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  such  local  activities  as  to  make 
them  a  part  ol  such  commerce."    197  P.  2d  at 
126. 
The  Court  also  said : 

"A  curteilment  of  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles to  be  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  travel  In  Interstate  commerce,  resulting 
from  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  or  monopolize 
a  wholly  local  activity.  Is  ordinarily  an  Inci- 
dental Indirect  and  remote  obstruction  to 
such  commerce."    197  F.  2d  at  127. 

See  also  the  attached  unpublished  opinion 
in  Jackson  v.  American  Medical  Society  (S.D. 
Cal.,  1966),  and  cases  cited  therein. 

Even  if  It  be  held  by  some  strained  con- 
struction of  the  Commerce  Clause  that  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  regulate  the  con- 
duct with  which  S.  260  attempts  to  deal,  this 
Bill  is  still  subject  to  constitutional  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  discriminates  un- 
reasonably against  members  of  the  medical 
profession.    For  example,  the  BUI  would  pro- 
hibit   an    ophthalmologist    from   dispensing 
eyeglasses,  but  it  would  allow  an  optometrist, 
who  performs  many  of  the  same  services  per- 
formed by  an  ophthalmologist,  to  dispense 
optical  devices.     The  BUI  would   prohibit  a 
medical  doctor  from  dispensing  drugs  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  Judgment, 
he   thinks   the  patient  needs,  but  it  would 
permit  a  dentist  to  sell  a  set  ol  dentures  to 
a  patient  who  needed  them.    Thus,  the  BUI 
provides  uneven  treatment  for  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  simUar  situations.     It  picks  out  one 
class  of  persons,  namely  persons  Ucensed  to 
practice  medicine,  and  prohibits  them  from 
engaging  in  certain  conduct  which  Is  per- 
fectly permissible  for  everyone  else.     Where 
courts  have  been  faced  with  situations  in 
which  by  statute  different  treatment  has  been 
provided   for   people  and   groups  in   similar 
situations,  they  have  been  quick  to  declare 
such   legislation    violative   of   the   constitu- 
tional guarantees  contained  in  the  Fifth  and 
the  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.    The  philosophy  of  the 
courts  has  been  that  If  a  leglslatxu-e.  In  Its 
discretion,  is  going  to  deal  with  a  particular 
problem,  it  must  do  so  in  an  even-handed 
manner,  treating  alike  all  those  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  problem  is  similar.    In  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  which  it  faces,  it  is 
necessary  that  Congress  classify  people  and 
groups  in  certain  ways,  but  the  Constitution 
requires  there  be  some  reasonable  or  rational 
basis  for  the  classification  which  Congress 
employs.    See,  e.g.,  Carolene  Products  Co.  v. 
Vnited  States,  322  U.S.  18,  31-32,  89  L.  ed.  15, 
24  (1944).    The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
many  more  cases  Involving  the  rationality 
and  reaaonableness  of  classifications  made  by 
state  legislatures  than  it  has  classifications 
employed    by    Congress,    but   the   prevailing 
constitutional  doctrine  is  now  and  has  been 
for    some    years    that    the    basic    standard 
against  which  these  classifications  are  to  be 
measvired  Is  the  same,  no  matter  by  whom 
the  particular  piece  of  legislation  being  chal- 
lenged was  enacted.     17  Am.  Jur.  2d,  Con- 
stitutional Law  §  490,  citing  NLRB  v.  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1,  81  L.  ed. 
893     (1936),    and    District    of    Columbia    v. 
Brooke,  214  U.S.  138,  150,  53  L.  ed.  941,  945 
(1909). 

It  defies  logic  and  common  sense  to  say 
that  it  Is  reasonable  to  treat  optometrists  and 
ophthalmologists  differently,  particularly 
when  the  prohibitions  contained  In  S.  260 
would  preclude  a  patient  from  getting  com- 
prehensive and  complete  treatment  for  any 
visual  problem  which  he  might  have  by  the 
individual  who  has  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  specialized  training  and  who  thus  would 
normally  be  considered  better  able  to  treat 
the  patient's  problems.  In  the  place  of  con- 
siderations of  medical  desirability  and  the 
convenience  which  a  patient  frequently  not 
only  desires  but  demands.  S.  260  would  create 
an  arbitrary  rule  of  conduct — a  rule  of  con- 
duct which,  In  the  long  run,  might  not  only 


be  inconvenient  but  detrimental  to  the  best 
medical  Interests  of  the  patient. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  S.  260  do  not 
give  effect  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Bill, 
which  U  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  a  mo- 
nopoly and  the  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition.    Instead,    S.    260    actually    fosters 
the  lessening  of  competition,  for  it  would  re- 
move  one   potential   source   from   which   a 
patient  now  can  purchase  drugs  and  medical 
devices.    In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  needs 
glasses,  he  now  can  get  these  glasses  from 
one  of  three  sources:   (a)  from  the  office  of 
the    dispensing    ophthalmologist    Virho    ex- 
amined   hU    eyes    and    prescribed    glasses; 
(b)     from    the    office    of    the    optometrist 
to   whom    he    went    and    who    prescribed 
glasses  for    him;    and    (c)    from    the    office 
of  an    optician    who    grinds    the    lenses  In 
accordance  with   a  prescription   brought  to 
him    by    the    patient   from    the    examlrUng 
ophthalmologist  or  optometrist.    If  S.  260  is 
enacted,  the  patient  as  a  general  rule  wUl 
only  be  able  to  procure  glasses  prescribed  for 
him  either  from  the  office  of  the  optometrist 
(who  is  not  a  physician)  who  examined  him 
or  from  the  office  of  an  optician  (who  Is  not 
a  physician)  who  will  grind  the  lenses  based 
upon  a  prescription  brought  in  by  the  pa- 
tient.    If  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
optometrist   always    has   had    and    probably 
will  continue  to  have  a  substantial  percent- 
age ol  the  eyeglass  market,  S.  260  U  clearly 
seen    as    a    vehicle    for   transferring   to    the 
opticians  that  share  of  the  eyeglass  market 
which  In  the  past  has  been  served  by  ophthal- 
mologists.    Thus,  instead  of  eliminating  a 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce  and  prevent- 
ing the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  S.  260  will 
in  effect  actually  create  a  form  of  monopoly, 
with  the  opticians  being  the  beneficiaries. 
S.  260  Is  also  constitutionally  defective  be- 
cause the  sUndards  of  conduct  which  It  em- 
bodies  are  so   vague  and   uncertain   that   a 
person  cannot  reasonably  teU  In  a  particular 
situation  whether  or  not  he  Is  violating  the 
act.     If  a  person  is  to  be  restricted  from 
doing  certain  things  and  punished  If  he  does 
these  things,  due  process  demands  and  re- 
quires that  the  legislature  define  the  pro- 
hibited conduct  by  standards  which  are  dear 
and  understandable  to  everyone  In  all  situa- 
tions.   It  Is  the  essence  of  the  fundamental 
fairness   that   a   person   shoiUd   have   some 
clear  standard  against  which  he  can  measure 
the  actions  which  he  proposes  to  take  In  or- 
der to  predict  with  reasonable  certainty  the 
consequences  which  wUl  flow  from  his  con- 
duct.   Courts  have  long  held  that  criminal 
sanctions  cannot  be  Imposed  upon  an  Indi- 
vidual for  violating  a  legislative  enactment 
which  did  not  clearly  specify  that  what  the 
Individual  did  was  prohibited  conduct.     If 
the  Constitution  wlU  not  permit  the  Imposi- 
tion of  criminal  penalties  because  the  con- 
duct  prohibited   Is   defined   In    such    vague 
and  uncertain  terms  that  an  individual  can- 
not tell  before  he  acts  whether  his  conduct 
is  prohibited  or  permitted,  then  the  same 
Constitution  ought  not  to  sanction  the  plac- 
ing In  Jeopardy  of  the  property  rather  than 
the  person  of  an  individual  where  ceruln 
conduct  U  prohibited  but  the  standards  by 
which  one  ascertains  this  prohibited  conduct 
are  so  uncertain  that  one  cannot  tell  for  sure 
In  advance  whether  his  actions  would  be  pro- 
hibited or  permitted. 

The  standards  of  S.  260  which  are  so 
vague  and  uncertain  that  they  give  rise  to 
a  constltuUonal  problem  are  contained  In 
the  exceptions  noted  In  Section  4  of  the  Bill. 
The  BlU  starts  out  with  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  a  practitioner  seUlng  drugs  or 
devices  or  owning  an  interest  in  a  conunu- 
nlty  pharmacy  or  optical  dispensary.  Real- 
izing that  such  a  doctrinaire  rule  would  not 
always  be  appropriate,  S.  260  proposes  that 
the  prohlblUon  against  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
devices  shall  not  apply  In  certain  situations. 
Exception  (4)  provides  that  practitioners 
may  dispense  drugs  and  medical  devices 
where  "there  Is  no  community  pharmacy 
or  optical  dispensary  reasonably  available  as 
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a  source  of  such  drugs  or  devices  in  the 
trading  area  of  the  practltlonei 's  place  of 
practice  or  the  patient's  place  of  Actual  resi- 
dence, taking  into  account  the  I  needs  and 
reasonable  convenience  of  the  p>altent."  The 
language  utilized  in  defining  Exception  (4) 
is  so  expansive  and  vague  that  k  would  be 
Impossible  for  a  conscientious  ])ractltloner 
to  decide  with  any  certainty  in  a  |  riven  situa- 
tion whether  his  conduct  Is  covsred  or  ex- 
cluded, whether  the  dispensing  of  drugs  or 
devices  is  prohibited  or  excluded  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  260. 

How  far  away  does  a  commiinlty  phar- 
macy or  optical  dispensary  have  to  be  before 
It  is  no  longer  reasonably  avail  ible  to  the 
patient  as  a  source  of  drugs  or  devices? 

How  Is  the  trading  area  of  the  prac- 
titioner's place  of  practice  or  the  patient's 
place  of  residence  to  be  determine  1? 

What  does  the  phrase  "the  needs  and  rea- 
sonable convenience  of  the  patlei  it"  mean  in 
practical  terms? 

By  what  standard  would  the  decision  of  a 
doctor  claiming  the  benefit  of  thjls  exception 
be  reviewed  In  any  litigation  vhlch  might 
result  from  his  dispensing  drugs  f  nd  devices? 
The  host  of  questions  which  c*n  be  raised 
about  the  language  In  Section  4  clearly  sug- 
gests that  no  one  could  be  certiln  whether 
the  actions  taken  by  a  practitioner  were  pro- 
hibited until  after  review  by  sdme  Judicial 
authority.  Not  only  is  this  coniititutionally 
improper,  but  it  U  legislatively  unwise,  for 
It  subjects  a  practitioner  to  thd  hazard,  in 
trying  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  his  pa- 
tient, of  being  second  guessed  by  some  Judge 
at  some  time  long  after  actual  irugs  or  de- 
vices were  dispensed.  Moreover.lthe  penalty 
for  guessing  wrong  Is  substantia  . 

There  is  no  Justification  for  ;he  attempt 
made  by  S.  260  to  depart  from  the  traditional 
and  time-tested  practice  of  self-rfegulatlon  by 
professional  groups.  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  has  been  a  proud  tradition  of  our 
Government,  both  Federal  and '  State,  first, 
to  encourage  education  and  p^flciency  in 
all  of  our  recognized  and  expanding  profes- 
sions, and  secondly,  to  rely  upon  the  profes- 
sions themselves,  acting  under  fiuthority  of 
local  law,  for  self-regulation  and  discipline. 
Inherent  In  this  traditional  philosophy  is  the 
concept  that  the  learned  professions  are  and 
ought  to  be  monopolies  in  the  sense  that  no 
person  can  gain  admission  exoept  by  first 
complying  with  the  educational  Bequlrements 
of  the  profession  and  demonstrating  his  pro- 
fessional abUity  by  passing  ade<|uate  exami- 
nations and  tests.  Under  thli  traditional 
philosophy  of  our  democratic  society,  we  have 
witnessed  the  development  of  o\tr  many  pro- 
fessions, through  research  and  education,  to 
levels  of  attainment  which  today  are  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  In  tile  history  of 
the  world. 

It  Is  certainly  not  a  convlnci»g  argument 
that  this  American  system  of  s^f-regulatlon 
should  be  abandoned,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  even  in  little  segments,  because  in- 
stances of  error,  either  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, can  be  found  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rules  of  self-dlsclpllne.  Self- 
discipline  of  people  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  the  legal  profession.  In  t|he  engineer- 
ing profession,  or  In  any  othet  profession, 
for  that  matter.  Is  subject  toi  exactly  the 
same  weakness  to  which  all  Government  reg- 
ulation is  subject  in  a  democratic  society — 
the  possibiUty  that  human  beings  will  err, 
either  In  their  conduct  or  in  thfelr  Judgment 
or  perhaps  in  both.  Even  our|  courts,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  Sv^reme  Coxirt 
In  recent  years,  have  not  escaped  the  charge 
that  they  have  erred  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  reeponslbllitle*. 

Even  conceding  the  poeslbillty  of  human 
mistake,  however,  this  Subcommittee  has 
heard  testimony  within  the  last  several  days 
which  demonstrates  Ijeyond  question  that  at 
least  Insofar  as  the  medical  profession  In 
North  Carolina  is  concerned,  loial  self-dlecl- 


pline  and  regulation  are  a  fact  and  not  a 
mere  theory.  Despite  the  problem  about 
which  he  testified.  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  optician 
from  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  who  appeared 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  January  31, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  once  his  grievances 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
official  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  So- 
ciety, they  were  promptly  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  action  was  taken  to  resolve 
the  difficulties. 

When  all  has  been  said  pro  and  con  about 
S.  260.  one  Indisputable  fact  remains — it  at- 
tempts to  establish  by  the  imposition  of  gov- 
ernmental sanctions  a  code  of  ethical  con- 
duct for  a  limited  class  of  medical  practi- 
tioners practicing  In  limited  areas  and  under 
limited  circumstances  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  imposes  no  such  regulation  upon 
other  professional  groups  admittedly  en- 
gaged in  the  same  professional  behavior 
which  S.  260  condemns.  One  other  conclu- 
sion is  equally  Inescapable,  namely,  that  the 
Bill  deprives  the  best-educated  and  the  best 
trained  professionals  of  the  right  to  make  a 
Judgment  about  what  is  best  for  their  pa- 
tients while  conferring  this  right  of  Judg- 
ment upon  individuals  who  are  not  so  well 
educated  and  trained. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  heretofore  enumer- 
ated, we  earnestly  urge  that  S.  260  not  be 
reported  favorably  by  this  Subcommittee. 

Resolution  Proposed  by  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 

Eye   Care   and   Unanimously   Adopted   by 

THE  House  or  Delegates  or  the  Medical 

Society  op  the  State  op  Nobth  Carolina, 

May  1,  1966 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Society 
maintains  that  the  physician  has  every  right 
to  dispense  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses  to 
those  patients  who  desire  to  be  fitted  by 
him. 

We  reaffirm  the  existing  guideUnes  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  viz: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  principles  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
free  choice  of  physician  .  .  .  This  principle 
should  apply  to  choice  of  optician  .  .  ." 

"A  patient  Is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his  or 
her  prescription  for  glasses,  drugs  or  appli- 
ances and  he  has  the  privilege  of  having  the 
prescription  filled  wherever  he  wishes." 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that: 

Patients  benefit  immeasurably  from  the 
responsible  physician's  control  over  the 
quality  and  acctiracy  of  dispensing  as  well 
as  Intelligent  fitting  services: 

The  prescribing  physician  has  the  sole  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  patient's  vision  and 
comfort. 

We  propose  the  following  specific  giilde- 
lines  for  ethical  dispensing  of  glasses  and 
other  visual  aids  by  the  physician: 

1.  The  patient  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  his 
or  her  prescription  for  glasses.  This  shall  be 
given  freely,  willingly,  and  without  embar- 
rassment to  the  patient. 

2.  The  patient  has  the  privilege  of  having 
the  prescription  filled  wherever  he  wishes. 

3.  The  prescription  blank  shall  not  have 
the  name  of  any  optician  company  printed 
upon  it. 

4.  In  dispensing  glasses  the  physician  must 
insure  that  the  cost  to  the  patient  Is  fair 
and  reasonable.  The  cost  of  the  examination 
shall  be  listed  separate  from  that  for  the 
glasses. 

5.  The  quality  of  fitting  and  dispensing 
must  be  good. 

6.  Optical  services  shall  be  provided  only 
to  the  patients  of  the  doctor,  except  In  the 
case  of  a  true  emergency  where  the  service 
Is  not  otherwise  available. 

7.  There  shall  be  no  listing  of  dispensing 
by  medical  doctors  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  telephone  directory. 

The  above  represents  an  affirmation  of 
existing  practices  by  eye  physicians  of  North 
Carolina. 


James  Jackson,  Plaxntdtp,  vs.  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  American  Psychoana- 
lytic Association.  North  American 
Aviation.  Inc..  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Fotjnda- 
tion  aka  Southern  California  Per- 
manente  Medical  Group  and  Smith.  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories.  Defendants 

(U.S.    District    Court    Southern    District   of 
California,   Central  Division,   Civil  Action 
No.  65-1463-IH.  Memorandtim  Opinion  and 
Order  Dismissing  Complaint) 
The  Court  herein   order  dismissal  of  the 

Complaint  on  the  ground  that  no  cause  of 

action  is  stated  under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

I  will  first  emphasize  the  Complaint  and  then 

discuss  the  alternative  grounds  upon  which 

the  dismissal  rests. 

I.    THE    complaint 

Plaintiff,  appearing  in  pro  per,  sues  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  the  American  Psy- 
choanalytic Association,  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Foundation, 
and  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 
The  three  professional  associations  are  obvi- 
ously the  primary  defendants.  Plaintiff  in- 
vokes Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  seeks  damages  of  $4,500,000.00. 

In  the  Complaint '  Plalntlfif  characterizes 
himself  as  a  "highly  trained  and  skilled  so- 
cial scientist,  particularly  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  history,  political 
science,  law,  public  health  and  psychiatric 
medicine  .  .  ."  (Para.  II) .  He  alleges,  in  addi- 
tion, that  he  has  "acquired  expert  skills"  in 
business  personnel  management,  hospital 
and  mental  hygiene  clinic  administration 
and  other  administrative  aspects  of  public 
health.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  "the 
country's  foremost  authority  on  the  theory 
and  technique  of  family  group  therapy"  hav- 
ing spent  many  years  m  research,  writing  and 
lecturing  on  such  subjects.  He  alleges  that 
he  has  gained  "considerable  fame  for  hU 
ability  to  completely  and  rapidly  remove  the 
most  severe  manifest  symptoms  of  schizo- 
phrenia in  children  and  adults."  (Para.  IV). 
He  also  characterizes  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  "research  team"  which  In  1961-1962 
launched  a  nation-wide  community  mental 
health  program  to  do  research  and  teach- 
ing "which  would  reveal  the  real  cause  of, 
prevention  and  cure  of  mental  Illness  and 
social  evUs."     (Para.  JtxiM). 

The  gravamen  of  the  Complaint  Is  found 
In  paragraphs  XH,  XV,  XVI,  XX  and  XXI. 
Therein  It  is  alleged  that  the  three  associa- 
tions are  carrying  out  a  scheme  to  "fix  and 
raise  the  prices  to  the  customer  ...  of 
community  mental  health  and  to  moriopolize 
the  field  of  (Tnentoi)  rehabilitation."  (Un- 
derscoring Supplied)  (Para.  XV).  He  com- 
plains that  all  mental  rehabilitation  work  is 
done  by  members  of  the  associations  or  under 
their  supervision  (Para.  xn).  In  further- 
ance of  said  scheme,  Plaintiff  charge*  the 
Defendant  associations  "to  keep  the  real 
cause  of  mental  Illness  and  the  various  social 
evils  and  the  proper  methods  of  their  pre- 
vention and  cure  a  trade  secret  .  .  ."  and 
are  selling  to  government  agencies  and  the 
general  public  "falsified  findings  and  tech- 
niques" and  "harmful  rehabilitation  meth- 
ods" such  as  tranqulllzatlon,  electric  shock, 
lobotomy  and  psychoanalysis.  Psycho- 
analysis Is  characterized  as  a  form  of  "brain 
washing  with  tm  alien  philosophy  of  amoral- 
Ity."     (Para.  XVI). 

As  a  result  of  this  alleged  conspiracy, 
Plaintiff  says  that  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments and  foundations  pay  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  community  mental  health 
centers  practicing  false  methods  of  rehabili- 
tation which  are  "worthless  and  harmful." 
(Para.  XX). 
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Plaintiff  goes  on  to  allege  that  the  afore- 
said research  team  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber was  about  to  make  a  public  exposure  of 
all  of  the  "fraudulent  and  monopolistic" 
oractices  of  Defendants  and  to  launch  a  na- 
tion-wide community  mental  health  program 
of  its  ovra,  when  Defendants  devised  and 
pntered  a  scheme  to  discredit  Plaintiff  and 
destroy  bis  business  (Para.  XXUI,  XXIV  and 
XXV)  Pursuant  to  this  scheme  Plaintiff 
savs  that  the  Defendants,  by  Joint  agree- 
ments, published  statements  that  Plaintiff 
18  schizophrenic,  and  of  bad  character,  which 
Btatements  were  false,  seeking  by  these 
statements  to  have  Plaintiff's  "patrons  and 
the  members  of  the  associations  cease  their 
relationship  with  him.  ,    ,  .    . 

Delendant  Kaiser  is  charged  with  Joining 
the  conspiracy  "in  order  to  fix  and  main- 
tain the  prices  of  (its)  health  insurances  and 
rehabilitation  businesses"  and  with  selling 
"the  same  fraudulent  research  and  teaching 
as  the  defendant  professional  associations. 
Defendant  Smith,  Kline  Is  alleged  to  be  the 
manufacturer  of  two  drugs  which  are  sold 
at  "a  large  price  markup"  and  is  charged 
with  Joining  the  conspiracy  and  financing  it 
in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  said  drugs 
"knowing  at  all  times  that  they  were  prac- 
ticallv  worthless"  (Para.  XVH).  Defendant 
North  American's  connection  with  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  is  less  clear.  It  is  charged 
with  employing  "more  engineers  than  it 
needs  •  In  its  aircraft  and  missile  business 
and  -hide  (Ing)  this  fraudulent  activity  by 
.  utilizing  in  their  rehabilitation  services 
the  hereinabove  described  worthless  meth- 
ods" (Para.  XIX). 

Although  the  wording  of  the  Complaint 
Is  verbose.  Imprecise,  rambling  and  often 
contradictory,  it  is  evident  that  Plaintiff's 
essential  complaint  is  that  he  knows  and 
practices  "true"  methods  of  mental  health 
and  rehabilitation  and  Defendants  foster  the 
practice  of  different  methods  which  are  false 
and  harmfiU,  and  have  conspired  to  monop- 
olize to  themselves  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  mental  patients. 

Each  Defendant  has  filed  a  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss which  I  grant  on  two  alternative 
grounds : 

1  The  activity  of  Plaintiff  Is  not  "trade  or 
commerce"  under  the  Antl-Tnist  Laws. 

2  The  Court  has  no  Jvu-lsdlctlon  over  the 
subject  matter  because  the  acts  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  Defendants  are  not 
shown  to  have  an  effect  on  interstate  trade 
or  commerce. 

n.   PLAINTirF'S   ACTIVITIKS 


affirmed  per  curiam  346  U.S.  356  (1953) ;  Fed- 
eral Club  vs.  National  League.  259  U.S.  200, 
209  (1922);  The  Nymph,  18  Fed.  Cas.  506, 
No.  10.388.  See  also  Gardella  vs.  Chandler, 
172  F.  2d  402  (2nd  Clr.  1949) . 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  Instant  case 
Is  the  dictum  In  United  States  vs.  Oregon 
State  Medical  Society,  343  U.S.  326,  336  (1952) 
as  follows: 

"We  might  observe  In  passing,  however, 
that  there  are  ethical  considerations  where 
the  historic  direct  relationship  between 
patient  and  physician  is  involved  which  are 
quite  different  than  the  usual  considerations 
prevailing  in  ordinary  commercial  matters.' '' 

It  there  are  some  professional  activities 
and  services  which  are  not  Included,  Plain- 
tiff's activities  would,  it  seems  to  me,  fall 
vrithln  the  non-included  group.  I  hold  that 
Plaintiff's  activities,  i.e.  research,  writing, 
lecturing  and  teaching  are  not  "trade  or  com- 
merce". Nor  are  .the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  afflicted  with  mental  dis- 
ease, or  fostering  programs  of  community 
mental  health.' 


1  All  references  are  to  First  Amended  Com- 
plaint filed  December  2, 1965. 


In  an  antl- trust  case  a  plaintiff  must  show 
that  his  business  or  activity  which  has  been 
Interfered  with,  Impaired  or  damaged,  consti- 
tutes "trade  or  commerce."  See  United 
States  vs.  Shubert,  348  U.S.  222,  225-26 
(1955). 

It  is  established  that  the  furnishing  of 
some  types  of  services  faUs  within  the  statu- 
tory language.  See  United  States  vs.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  339 
US  485  489-491  (1950).  But  the  Instant 
case  raises  the  question  of  whether  all  types 
of  occupations  and  services  are  Included, 
particularly  since  the  services  Involved  here 
are  of  a  professional,  non-commercial  nature 
involving  the  treatment  of  patients  afflicted 
with  mental  Illness. 

It  has  been  said  by  way  of  dictum,  that  sOl 
occupations  and  services  are  Included  within 
"trade  or  commerce".  United  States  vs. 
American  Medical  Ass'n.,  110  P.  2d  703,  710 
(D.C.  Clr.  1940) .  But  the  Supreme  Coiun;  de- 
clined to  adopt  such  a  broad  construction, 
afflnning  on  other  grounds  (American  Medi- 
cal Association  vs.  United  States.  317  U.S. 
519  (1943).  and  the  Court  has  left  undis- 
turbed older  holdings  and  statements  that 
some  types  of  occupations  or  activity  are 
exempt,  choosing  to  approach  the  problem 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Toolson  vs.  New 
York  Yankees.  101  P.  Supp.  93  (8J3.  Cal. 
1951),  affirmed  200  F.  2d  198  (9th  Clr.  1962). 


m.  acts  charged  against  defendants 
To  establish  jurisdiction  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Laws,  a  plaintiff  must  also  show  that 
the  conduct  of  which  he  complains  had  an 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  defendant  be  engaged  m 
interstate  commerce.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  defendants  have  conspired  to  prevent 
plaintiff  from  performing  an  activity  or  con- 
ducting a  business,  (even  if  such  activity  or 
business  consists  of  "trade  or  commerce  ) 
unless  the  defendants'  actions  are  shown  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce. 
In  other  words,  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  plain- 
tiff from  performing  a  local  activity  is  not 
redressable.  As  stated  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit: 

"The  test  of  Jurisdiction  Is  not  that  the 
acts  complained  of  affect  a  business  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce,  but  that  the  conduct 
complained  of  affects  the  interstate  com- 
merce of  such  business."  Page  vs.  Work. 
290  F.  2d  323.  330  (9th  Clr.  1961),  cerf.  de- 
nied 368  VS.  875  (1961). 

It  Is  evident  to  me  that  the  acts  of  De- 
fendants, which  are  complained  of  here,  do 
not  affect  interstate  commerce.  As  I  read 
the  Complaint,  the  acte  complained  of  are 
the  following: 

1.  Keeping  the  real  cause  of  mental  illness 

2  Using  and  promulgating  falsified  find- 
ings and  techniques  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
mental  patients. 

3  PubUshlng  false  statements  about  the 
Plaintiff  seeking  to  discredit  him  and  prevent 
patrons  and  members  of  the  association  from 
associating  with  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rehablUtetlon  services 
and  treatment  of  mentel  disease  are  essen- 
tially local  activities.  Involving  the  relation- 
ship between  practitioner  and  patient  within 
a  single  state.    Any  crossing  of  state  Unes 


by  the  practitioner  or  patient  would  be 
merely  Incidental  to  the  primarily  intrastate 
activity.*  The  alleged  use  and  propagation 
of  false  methods  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation thvis  could  not  effect  interstate  com- 
merce. Nor  could  the  publication  of  false 
statements  about  the  Plaintiff  made  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  patients  and  others 
cease  their  association  with  him. 

In  many  respecte  thU  Complaint  U  Uke 
that  In  Hohensee  vs.  Ooon  Squad,   171  P. 
Supp.  562  (M.  D.  Pa.  1959) .     There,  an  anti- 
trust   complaint    was    filed    b"    a    plaintiff 
alleging    that   he   was    In   the    btislness   oif 
lecturing,  pubUc  relations,  publishing,  writ- 
ing and  selling  of  food  products.    The  Court 
dismissed    the    complaint    on    the    ground 
(among  others)   that  It  ".  .  .  sets  forth  no 
interstate  Involvement  .  .  ."  171  F.  Supp.  at 
567      In   Hohensee,   supra,  the   Court   aptly 
quoted  from  Shotkin  vs.  General  Electric  Co., 
171  F    2d  236.  239   (10th  Clr.  1948)   wherein 
it  was  said   ".   .  •  the  pleading  bore  clear 
Internal  Indications  of  a  personal  grievance 
on  the  part  of  plaintiff  based  solely  and  ex- 
clusively upon  the  declination  of  the  defend- 
ant .  .  .  further  to  transact  business  with 
him  as  an  outlet  for  its  manufactured  mer- 
chandise .  .  .".  ._      ,     w     _ 
The    argument    which    Plaintiff    Jackson 
made  in  resisting  Kaiser's  Motion  to  Dismiss 
Is  most  revealing.    A  transcript  thereof  has 
been  filed.     Plaintiff  there  stated: 

"Now  I  think  the  gist  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  Def'endante  are  claiming  that  rehabilita- 
tion falls  within  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  I  claim  that  it  does  not  .  .  .  This  Is  the 
practice  of  teaching  and  consulting  and  in 
doing  rehabilitation  work."     (Transcript  p. 

3) 

"These  Defendants  .  .  .  have  conspired  .  .  . 
to  monopolize  the  field  of  community  mental 
health;    .   .  ."    (Transcript  p.  8) 

"Well,  the  main  thing  Is  that  this  U  not 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Anybody  can  do 
it  It  Is  not  even  a  profession  really.  People 
can  be  taken  off  the  street,  almost  anybody 
off  the  street,  and  trained  in  a  short  time 
and  put  to  work.  You  don't  have  to  have 
a   medical   Ucense    to    do    it."     (Transcript 

pp.  8-9) 

Plaintiff  has  obviously  brought  this  action 
to  try  the  Issue  of  whether  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  mentel  Illness  is  legaUy 
confined  to  licensed  physicians  and  the  com- 
panion Issue  of  whether  his  methods  are 
not  the  only  true  and  ^neficlal  methods  of 
mental  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Those 
issues,  as  I  read  the  law,  do  not  faU  within 
the  ambit  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

The  Motion  to  Dismiss  of  each  Defendant 
win  be  granted,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Complaint  be  dismissed  against  each  De- 
fendant. ThU  dismissal  shall  not  operate 
as  an  adjudication  on  the  merite.  Each 
party  shall  bear  Its  own  costs. 
Dated:  February  2,  1966. 

Irving  Hill, 
Judge,  U.S.  District  Court. 


a  See  also  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jtistice 
Jackson  In  United  States  vs.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  339  U.S.  485,  496 
(1950)  Cf.  Spears  Free  Clinic  and  Hospital 
vs.  Cleere.  197  P.  2d  129  (10th  Clr.  1952); 
Riggall  vs.  Washington  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. 249  P.  2d  266  (8th  Clr.  1957).  cert  de- 
nied. 355  U.S.  954  (1958) . 

« I  am  aware  that  Plaintiff  emphasizes  his 
talente  In  the  "administration"  of  mental 
treatment  facilities  and  programs  and  is 
hopeful  of  obtaining  large  contracts  of  this 
kind.  Such  emphasis  Is  a  palpable  attempt 
to  make  Plaintiff's  activities  appear  more  of 
a  business,  and  less  of  a  professional,  nature. 
In  my  view  such  "administration"  and  con- 
tracte  are  a  part  of  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  and  outelde  the  scope  of  the  Antl- 
Tnist  Laws.  "Administration"  of  mental 
treatment  programs  Is  as  much  professional, 
non-commercial  and  of  a  public  service  na- 
ture, as  Is  the  direct  treatment  Itself. 


Statement  of  Drs.  Isbey  and  Moork  to  thx 
Subcommittee  on  ANrmiusT  and  Monop- 
oly OF  THE  SuBcoMMrrnsE  on  the  Jttdiciabt 
of  the  U.S.   Senate   on   Behalf  of  the 
North     Carolina     Eye.    Ear.     Nose     and 
Throat  Society,  February  7,  1967 
Members  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name 
Is  Dr.  Edward  K.  Isbey,  Jr.,  practicing  oph- 
thalmologist  from    AshevUle,    North    Caro- 
lina, and  I  appear  here  together  with  Dr. 


♦  Robinson  vs.  Lull,  145  P.  Supp.  134.  137- 
38  (D  m.  1956);  Riggall  vs.  Washington 
County  Medical  Society.  249  P.  2d  266  (8th 
Clr  1957),  cert,  denied  355  U.S.  954  (1958); 
Elizabeth  Hospital.  Inc.  vs.  Richardson,  269 
P  2d  167  (8th  Clr.  1959) ,  cert,  denied  361  U.S. 
844  (1959);  Spears  Free  Clinic  and  Hospital 
vs.  Cleere,  197  P.  2d  125  (10th  Clr.  1952); 
United  States  vs.  Oregon  Medical  Society.  343 
U.S.  326,  339  (1952). 
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Edward  E.  Moore,  past  president  W  the  North 
Carolina  Eye,  Ear,  Noee.  and  Thtoat  Society. 
We  appear  aa  representatives  o%  the  North 
Carolina  Eye.  Ear,  Nose,  and  Thtoat  Society 
to  express  otir  concern  with  the  effect  S.  260 
would  have  upon  the  ability  of  o^ur  members 
to  provide  the  best  medical  eye] care  to  our 
patients. 

Hearings  held  in  prior  years  before  this 
subcommittee  has  suggested  tl^e  existence 
of  abiises  In  the  dispensing  of  eyeglasses  and 
other  devices  by  physicians.  lAmong  the 
abuses  cited  were  failure  of  physician  to  give 
prescription  to  patient,  excessive  cost  of 
glasses  supplied  and  poor  fltl^g  of  the 
glasses  furnished.  It  was  statep  that  as  a 
result  of  physician  dispensing  tht  consuming 
public  suffers  and  competition  oecUnes.  It 
was  further  stated  that  the  Amarlcan  Medi- 
cal Association  was  unable  thiu  Its  com- 
ponent county  societies  to  correct  these 
conditions.  The  bill  which  is  presently  un- 
der consideration  has  been  oSered  as  a 
solution  to  these  alleged  ills.         [ 

We  maintain  that  In  North  Carolina  in- 
stances of  abuse  are  few,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  dispensing  physiciais  carry  out 
their  dispensing  In  an  ethical  tnanner  and 
that  no  amount  of  legislation  will  ever 
legitimize  the  illegitimate  or  cuie  the  frail- 
ties of  himian  nature.  We  mslntain  that 
the  physician  has  every  right  to  d  Ispense  eye- 
glasses to  those  patients  who  wish  such 
service,  and  that  the  patient  ha^  every  right 
to  obtain  his  eyeglasses  from  his  jphyslcian  If 
he  so  desires.  We  maintain  that  competition 
Is  Increased  by  physician  disi^nsing  and 
that  the  patient  benefits.  We  mflntaln  that 
such  grievances  as  exist  can  ano  should  be 
corrected  within  the  framework  fcf  organized 
medicine.  We  maintain  that  thli  legislation, 
while  it  may  be  good  for  the  optician,  is  not 
good  for  the  patient  and  thai  the  harm 
which  would  resxilt  from  its  pafesage  would 
far  outweigh  any  resulting  benejfit. 

An  ophthalmologist  or  oculist  is  a  phy- 
sician— a  doctor  of  medicine — Who  special- 
izes in  the  care  of  the  eye  and  all  Its  related 
structures.  He  has  first  completed  the  full 
course  of  general  medical  studies  (which 
Include  the  eye) .  received  an  MJ).  (doctor  of 
medicine)  degree,  and  served  aii  internship 
In  general  medicine  and  surgery  in  an  ap- 
proved hospital.  He  has  then  taken  addi- 
tional specialized  training  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy— the  branch  of  medical  science  dealing 
with  the  structure,  functions.  4i^(l  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  visual  sjstem.  The 
ophthalmologist  has  spent  o  mir%iTnum  of  12 
years  after  graduation  from  hlgi  school  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  to  be  certified  a$  a  qualified 
eye  physician  and  surgeon  by  tQe  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology.  The  Ophthalmol- 
ogist is  the  only  person  legally  land  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  diagnose  atid  treat  all 
eye  disorders,  whether  blurred!  vision,  in- 
juries, cross  eyes,  burns,  or  foreign  bodies, 
glaucoma,  cataract,  retinal  detachment,  or 
any  other  eye  aliment.  i 

The  ophthalmologist  (MJ3.)  dHagnoses  and 
treats  all  visual  problems  and  e^e  disorders. 
He  prescribes  whatever  eye  treat«ient  is  nec- 
essary, including  the  fitting  of  eyeglasses, 
contact  lenses,  optical  aids  for  fhe  partially 
sighted,  and  eye  exercises  (vision  training, 
orthoptics).  The  ophthalmologist  uses 
eyeglasses,  eye  drops,  eye  olntiments,  and 
other  medications.  If  necessaw,  both  In 
diagnosis  and  In  treatment  of  tfhe  eye.  He 
diagnoses  the  need  for  eye  surgery  and  per- 
forms eye  surgery  when  it  Is  required. 

The  professional  reputation  of  jan  ophthal- 
mologist rests  upon  the  p>atlent'4  final  vision 
with  or  without  glasses.  He  Icannot  and 
shoiild  not  delegate  his  final  ricponslblllty 
for  the  ultimate  vision  of  fcls  patient. 
Whether  the  actual  glasses  are  supplied  In 
the  office  of  the  physician  or  by  em  Independ- 
ent optician,  the  patient  looks  Uo  his  doctor 
for  the  results  attained.  This  rfcsponslblUty 
rests  heavily  upon  the  phjrslclan  and  is  par- 
ticularly critical  In  the  case  of  nostoperatlve 


cataract  patients  or  other  patients  with 
unusual  visual  problems. 

The  optical  fitting  technician  employed  by 
the  physician  is  an  ophthalmic  assistant. 
Such  ophthalmic  assistants  may  also  have 
other  assigned  duties  to  assist  the  physician 
in  one  or  more  of  the  many  areas  of  clinical 
ophthalmology  in  which  the  physician  Is 
suppKirted  by  auxiliary  medical  persormel. 
Among  these  are  the  general  ophthalmic 
assistant,  the  orthoptic  technician,  the  nurse, 
and  the  perlmetrist — the  one  who  examines 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  patient.  Like  these, 
the  optical  fitter  serves  the  physician,  assist- 
ing him  to  render  medical  care  to  the  patient. 

An  optician  Is  a  technician  employed  in  a 
retail  optical  establishment,  who  on  the 
order  of  a  physician  measures  the  face  for, 
supplies,  and  fits  glasses.  He  may  or  may  not 
engage  in  any  one  or  more  steps  of  the 
fabrication  of  those  glasses.  He  may  be  self- 
employed  or  employed  by  an  Individual  or 
a  corporation. 

The  relation  of  the  physician  to  the  dis- 
pensing optician  fitter  not  in  his  employ  is 
unlike  the  relation  between  physician  and 
pharmacist.  There  are  important  differ- 
ences. Although  the  physician  cannot  verify 
the  work  of  the  pharmacist  in  compounding 
and  supplying  medications,  he  can  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  optician  and 
determine  whether  or  not  his  prescription 
order  has  been  carried  out.  Thus  he  has 
responsibility  for  sui>ervl8lng  the  activities 
of  the  Independent  optician  not  in  his  em- 
ploy. In  turn  the  optician  Is  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  physician  for  the  technical 
performance  of  his  work  as  well  as  to  the 
physician's  patient,  the  optician's  customer, 
for  the  business  j)erformance.  The  physician 
is  the  final  Judge  of  the  optician's  work  and 
accepts  or  rejects  the  optician's  work.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  optician  to  supply 
those  glasses  and  only  those  glasses  which 
the  physician  has  prescribed.  In  delegating 
the  supply,  measuring  and  fitting  to  the 
optician,  the  physician  has  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility for  service  outside  his  office  and 
has  not  relieved  himself  of  responsibility  In 
the  matter  of  the  fitting  and  supply  of  eye- 
glasses. The  courts  have,  on  occasion,  held 
that  the  mere  facts  of  State  licensure  and 
self -employment  of  ancillary  personnel  does 
not  relieve  the  physician  of  responsibility  to 
select  ancillary  personnel  competent  to  carry 
out  his  Instructions. 

Opticians  may  strive  for  high  standards 
of  service;  the  physician  maintains  the 
standards;  licensure  has  little  or  no  bearing. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  p>osslbllltle6  of 
abuse  In  the  dispensing  of  glasses  by  a  physi- 
cian and  were  greatly  disturbed  by  testimony 
at  previous  hearings  that  some  dispensing 
physicians  were  refusing  to  fxirnlsh  freely 
and  willingly  to  their  patients  the  prescrip- 
tions for  their  glasses.  The  desire  for  sp)eclflc 
guidelines  for  dispensing  physicians  was  rec- 
ognized by  both  the  North  Carolina  Medical 
Society  and  the  North  Carolina  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Society.  This  recognition 
culminated  In  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Society  In  Iifay  of 
1966: 

"(The  North  Carolina  Medical  Society) 
maintains  that  the  physician  has  every  right 
to  dispense  eye  glasses  and  contact  lensee 
to  those  patients  who  desire  to  be  fitted  by 
him. 

"We  realBrm  the  existing  guidelines  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  viz: 

"  'One  of  the  most  Important  principles  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been 
free  choice  of  physician  .  .  ,  Thia  principle 
shoiild  apply  to  choice  of  optician  .  .  .' 

"A  patient  Is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  his  or 
her  prescription  for  glasses,  drugs  or  appli- 
ances and  he  has  the  privilege  of  having  the 
prescription  filled  wherever  he  wlBhes. 

"We  reaffirm  our  belief  that: 

"Patients  benefit  Immeasurably  from  the 
responsible    physician's    control     over    the 


qtiallty  and  accuracy  of  dispensing  as  well 
as  intelligent  fitting  services; 

"The  prescribing  physician  has  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  patient's  vision  and 
comfort. 

"We  propose  the  following  specific  g^uide- 
Itnes  for  ethical  dispensing  of  glasses  and 
other  visual  aids  by  the  physician: 

"1.  The  patient  shall  be  given  a  copy  of 
his  or  her  prescription  for  glasses.  This  shall 
be  given  freely,  willingly,  and  without  em- 
barrassment to  the  patient. 

"2.  The  patient  has  the  privilege  of  having 
the  prescription  filled  wherever  he  wishes. 

"3.  The  prescription  blank  shall  not  have 
the  name  of  any  optician  or  optical  company 
printed  up>on  It. 

"4.  In  dispensing  glasses  the  physician 
must  Insiire  that  the  cost  to  the  patient  Is 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  cost  of  the  exami- 
nation shall  be  listed  separate  from  that  for 
the  glasses. 

"5.  The  quality  of  fitting  and  dispensing 
must  be  good. 

"6.  Optical  services  shall  be  provided  only 
to  the  patients  of  the  doctor,  except  In  the 
case  of  a  true  emergency  where  the  service  Is 
not  otherwise  available. 

"7.  There  shall  be  no  listing  of  dispensing 
by  medical  doctors  in  the  yellow  p>age8  of  the 
telephone  directory. 

"The  above  represents  an  affirmation  of  ex- 
isting practices  by  eye  physicians  of  North 
Carolina." 

We  sincerely  believe  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  basic  tenet  of  American  medicine  that 
a  patient  shall  have  free  choice  of  physician, 
which  principle  should  apply  to  choice  of  op- 
tician, will  answer  the  complaints  on  doctor 
dispensing  brought  before  this  Committee. 
The  solution  to  the  alleged  ills  Is  for  a 
physician  to  freely  and  willingly  furnish  to 
his  patient  a  copy  of  the  prescription  for 
glasses,  drugs  or  appliances  to  the  end  that 
the  patient  may  exercise  his  own  choice  as  to 
where  such  prescription  shall  be  filled.  This 
Is  an  ethical  principle  of  American  medicine 
which  is  being  observed  and  enforced  In 
North  Carolina  through  our  own  medical 
organizations. 

North  Carolina,  as  many  other  states,  has  a 
large  rural  population  with  few  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Less  than  25%  of  the  State's 
total  population  of  6  million  persons  live 
within  the  Incorporated  limits  of  communi- 
ties having  5,000  or  more  Inhabitants.  There 
are  some  60  communities  In  the  State  with 
5,000  or  more  people  but  only  four  of  North 
Carolina's  cities  have  populations  In  excess 
of  100,000.  Many  of  our  cities  and  towns  do 
not  have  opticians,  and  It  Is  only  through  the 
dispensing  of  glasses  by  ophthalmologists 
that  many  of  these  communities  have  been 
served. 

The  proposed  bill  prohibits  the  sale  of 
glasses  by  persons  Licensed  In  the  practice  of 
medicine  except  where  there  Is  no  Independ- 
ent community  optician's  service  reasonably 
available  In  the  trading  area  of  the  practi- 
tioner's place  of  practice,  or  where  there  Is  no 
opticians  service  in  the  trading  area  of  the 
patient's  place  of  actual  residence.  Should 
this  bill  become  law.  It  will  be  Impossible  for 
the  doctor  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 
following  the  intent  of  the  law.  Every 
patient's  case  will  have  to  be  Judged  Indi- 
vidually and  the  advice  of  our  brethren  in 
the  legal  profession  may  become  a  dally 
necessity. 

In  some  communities  In  North  Carolina 
father  and  son  combinations  have  practiced 
ophthalmology  and  dispensed  glasses  over  a 
span  of  30-40  years,  thereby  providing  a 
needed  service  to  their  communities.  In 
such  instances  there  Is  usually  no  opticians 
service  In  the  community.  Let  us  assume 
that  this  bin  becomes  law  and  an  optician 
then  opens  an  office  In  such  a  community. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  father  and  son  who 
have  provided  this  service  for  40  years  must 
suddenly  cease  and  desist  from  providing 
glasses?    Is  the  legality  of  the  dispensing  of 
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elasses  by  an  ophthalmologist  to  be  deter- 
ged by  the  decision  of  someone  deslgnat- 
init  hlmseU  as  an  optician  to  open  up  shop 
^the  community  in  which  that  doctor  prac- 
tices and  Is  the  doctor  then  stripped  of  his 
obligation  to  deternUne  whether  or  not  the 
nearby  optician  Is  competent  to  treat  his 
natientfi?  Manifestly,  this  Is  unfair  to  the 
Dbyslclan  and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  patients  and  the  community 
being  served. 

The  physician  has  the  lUtlmate  responsl- 
bUlty  for  the  final  vision  attained  by  his  pa- 
tient and  this  extends  through  the  filling 
of  the  eyeglass  prescription  written  by  the 
Tjhyslclan.     It   has   been   pointed   out   that 
there  are  licensing  laws  for  opticians  in  only 
17  states.  North  Carolina  being  one  of  these. 
In  the  remaining  33  states  anyone  who  sete 
himself   up   to  be   an   optician   can  do   so. 
Wnat  then  is  the  obligation  of  the  physician 
to  his  patient  If  any  or  all  of  the  Independent 
opticians  whose  service  is  available  to  a  com- 
munity are  incompetent?     Is  the  doctor  ob- 
UKated  to  send  his  patient  to  seek  such  serv- 
ice or  is  it  his   duty  to  recommend  to  his 
patient  those  opticians  he  feels  are  qualified 
and  competent?  \What  exposure  does  a  doc- 
tor have  If  he  does,  In  fact,  recommend  a 
limited  number  of  the  local  opticians?    These 
are    not    hypothetical    questions    but    ones 
which  cause  us  grave  concern  In  the  render- 
ing of  proper  eye  care  to  our  patients.     A 
previous  witness  (a  non-dispensing  ophthal- 
mologist) has  detailed  to  this  committee  the 
legal  action  to  which  he  was  subjected  when 
he  recommended  to  his  patients  only  3  of  the 
4  dispensing  opticians  In  the  area. 

In  previous  testimony  before  this  subcom- 
mittee It  has  been  Implied  that  eyeglasses 
obtained  from  the  ophthalmologist  are 
usually  more  expensive  than  when  obtained 
from  a  dispensing  optician.  This  Implica- 
tion has  been  widely  publicized  in  such  na- 
tional publications  as  Consumers  Union  and 
Readers'  Digest  without  any  suggestion  that 
the  facts  might  be  otherwise. 

Under  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
Is  basic  to  this  country,  prices  of  eyeglasses, 
Just  as  any  other  commodity,  are  bound  to 
vary.  Some  opticians  will  have  prices  lower 
than  those  of  certain  ophthalmologists,  and 
likewise  there  will  be  many  ophthalmologists 
whose  prices  are  lower  than  those  of  most 
opticians.  The  dispensing  ophthalmologist 
by  providing  an  additional  source  of  supply 
helps  to  keep  prices  in  a  community  at  a 
reasonable  level.  To  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  premise  and  to  refute  the  implica- 
tions previously  raised,  members  of  our  so- 
ciety have  collected  pricing  information  on 
eyeglasses  which  Is  appended  to  this  state- 
ment. 

Comparative    prices    have    been    obtainea 
from  all  5  dispensing  opticians  and  all  16 
dispensing    ophthalmologists    In    Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.     Prices  are  listed  for  a  pair 
of  bifocal  glasses  with  standard  Bausch  and 
Lomb  B-31  frame.    For  this  set  of  glasses 
the  ophthahnologlsts'  prices  varied  from  a 
low  $30  to  a  high  of  $36,  with  the  average 
price    being    $32.63.    The    opticians'    prices 
varied  from  a  low  of  $33  to  a  high  of  $36, 
with    average    price    being    $34.50.    Prices 
are  also  listed  for  a  pair   of  single  vision 
glasses  with  the  same  frame.    The  ophthal- 
mologists' prices  varied  from  a  low  of  $24.00 
to  a  high  of  $26.00  with  an  average  of  $25.00. 
Thus  the  overall  average  of  prices  charged 
by  the  ophthalmologists  was  6  to  7%  lower 
than  that  charged  by  the  opticians;   while 
In  the  case  of  single  vision  glasses  the  aver- 
age of  prices  charged  by  ophthalmologists 
was  lower   than  the   price  charged  by  the 
least  expensive  of  the  opticians. 

In  Danville,  Virginia,  pricing  was  carried 
out  using  Bausch  &  Lomb  B-51  frame  and 
bifocal  lenses.  This  pair  of  glasses  from  2 
dispensing  ophthalmologists  costs  the  pa- 
tient $32.00.  The  same  glasses  from  fotir 
dispensing  opticians  in  Danville  cost  from 
$34.00  to  $37.00  with  an  average  cost  of 
$36.25.     (We  have  receipts  from  each  of  these 


optical  companies  to  support  these  figures.) 
The  patient  who  obtains  his  glasses  from  the 
dispensing  ophthalmologist  In  DanvUle  real- 
izes a  saving  of  up  to  15%.  ,.  , 
We  have  pricing  Information  from  Miami, 
Florida,  using  bifocal  lenses  only  (frame  not 
included).  Prices  from  optical  companies 
show  a  range  from  $22.00  to  $29.00  with  an 
average  of  $24.37.  The  same  pair  of  lenses 
from  a  dispensing  ophthalmologist  in  Miami 
costs  $22.00. 

Pricing  information  was  collected  from  the 
Los  Angeles,  California,  area  on  Craftsman 
Artcraft  frame  and  bifocal  lenses,  22mm. 
flat-top.  Prices  from  3  optical  companies 
ranged  from  $50.00  to  $57.00  with  an  aver- 
age of  $52.33.  Prices  from  3  dispensing 
ophthalmologists  ranged  from  $44.00  to 
$55.00  with  an  average  of  $50.66. 

Comparative  prices  of  bifocal  lenses  and 
frames  In  Spokane.  Washington;  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado;  AshevlUe.  North  Carolina; 
and  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina,  as  com- 
pared with  Conway,  South  Carolina,  varied 
little,  vrtth  average  cost  of  such  glasses  from 
the  ophthalmologist  being  slightly  less  than 
from  the  optician. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  price  of  glasses 
is  always  less  when  obtained  from  the  dis- 
pensing ophthalmologist.  However,  the 
figures  which  we  have  collected  together  with 
discussions  with  dispensing  ophthalmologists 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  Indicate 
that  as  a  rule  glasses  obtained  from  the  oph- 
thalmologist cost  no  more  and  are  likely  to 
cost  less.  We  feel  that  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  been  given  to  the  public  with  re- 
gard to  the  pricing  of  eyeglasses  by  the 
ophthalmologist. 

In  previous  hearings  on  the  dispensing  of 
eyeglasses  very  little  has  been  said  about 
optometry.  Optometrists  provide  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  glasses  prescribed  In  this 
country  and  optometrists  almost  universally 
do  their  own  dispensing.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation clearly  discriminates  against  oph- 
thalmologists when  It  excludes  from  Its  ap- 
plication the  optometrists  who  are  providing 
the  very  same  service  with  far  less  training. 
Optometry  has  not  been  asked  to  present  Its 
view  on  the  proposed  bill  even  though  a 
recent  article  In  a  leading  optometrlc  Jour- 
nal (The  Optical  Journal  and  Review  of 
Optometry,  April  15,  1966)  clearly  defines  the 
problem : 

"The  academic  standards  of  optometry 
have  escalated  impressively  In  recent  years. 
As  a  resvUt,  many  optometrists  now  charge  as 
much  for  an  examination  as  do  ophthalmolo- 
gists The  rationalization  Is  that  the  quality 
of  our  services  Is  equal  to,  and  sometimes 
superior  to.  the  quality  of  the  services  of 
medical  refractionlsts.  Therefore,  optome- 
trists can,  and  do,  render  an  honest  opinion 
on  the  need  for  glasses.  However,  there  U 
still  the  serious  obstacle  of  the  commercial 
profit  from  cosmetic  frames.  So.  arguments 
In  support  of  the  Hart  Bill  and  against  profit 
on  materials  by  ophthalmologists  may  apply 
equally  to  optometrists  who  do  not  observe 
a  rigid  fee  system. 

"When  hearings  on  the  Hart  Bill  begin. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  opponents  of  op- 
tometry win  seek  an  amendment  to  Include 
all  refractionlsts  as  'licensed  personnel. 
Failure  to  do  this  might  give  the  impression 
of  professional  discrimination  against  oph- 
thalmologists. Such  an  amendment  might 
present  a  very  difficult  problem  for  optometry 
since  the  unified  service  is  historically  Inter- 
woven Into  our  professional  fabric." 

The  optometrist  provides  a  one-stop  serv- 
ice to  his  customers;  conducting  an  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  supplying  any  glares 
required.  This  is  contrasted  with  the  multi- 
stop  service  which  patients  of  an  ophthal- 
mologist would  receive  under  S.  260.  Many 
patients  have  long  been  accustomed  to  get- 
Ung  their  glasses  from  the  prescrlber.  who 
may  not  have  been  a  physician.  The  general 
trend  In  America  today  is  to  seek  an  up- 
graded health  service  and  more  people  are 


turning  to  the  ophthalmologist  (the  only 
medically  trained  person  In  the  eye  care 
field.)  They  frequently  do  not  welcome  the 
Idea  of  being  advised  to  go  elsewhere  to  se- 
cure their  glasses  after  the  physician  has 
prescribed  them.  Some  patients  have  even 
complained  of  "passing  the  buck"  from  the 
optician  to  the  ophthalmologist,  back  and 
forth. 

In  the  case  of  patients  In  small  commun- 
ities,  of   which   there   are   many   In  North 
Carolina,  to  prohibit  the  supplying  of  glasses 
by  the  physician  would  be  to  ask  the  patient 
to  choose  between  abandoning  medical  eye 
care  In  favor  of  local  sources  of  glasses  with- 
out prior  examination  by  a  physician  on  the 
one  hand,  and  travelling  long  distances — 
often  50  miles  and  more — to  a  conmierclal 
source  of  supply  of  eyeglasses  to  have  his 
prescription  filled  on  the  other.     The  vast 
majority  of  patients  In  whom  the  diagnosis 
of  eye  disease  is  made  by  the  ophthalmolo- 
gist come  to  the  ophthalmologist  thinking 
they  need  only  glasses  to  relieve  their  symp- 
toms, and  they  frequently  come  to  him  be- 
cause they  recognize  his  office  as  a  soxirce 
of  medical  care  with  which  the  provision  of 
glasses  is  associated.    Without  such  an  as- 
sociation,   many    of    these    patients    would 
choose  the  more  convenient  one-stop  service 
of  an   optometrist.     This  could  only  result 
in  an  Increased  Interval  between  the  onset 
of  disease  and  the  time  that  the  patient  ar- 
rives  m  the   office   of   the   ophthalmologist 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  preventable 
blindness. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  contact  lenses  by  an  ophthal- 
mologist.   Dr.  Joseph  M.  Dixon  has  previous- 
ly presented  to  this  subcommittee  a  very 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  dispensing 
of  contact  lenses  and  the  serious  problem 
this  bill   would   create  in  that  area.    The 
North  Carolina  courts   have  held  that  an 
optician    can    only    provide    contaC;   lenses 
on  the  written  prescription  of  the  ophthal- 
mologist and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ophthalmologist.      A    patient    cannot    come 
Into  an  optician's  place  of  business  and  re- 
quest   contact    lenses,    the    decision    as    to 
whether  or  not  he  should  get  them  Is  a  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  the  ophthalmologist. 
The  fact  that  a  contact  lens  Is  a  foreign  body 
In  contact  with  delicate  eye  tissues  and  can 
easily  cause  serious  complications  that  re- 
qxilre  emergency  medical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, lead  many  ophthalmologists  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  optician  should  be  aUowed 
to  furnish  contact  lenses  under  any  circum- 
stances.   Senator  Hart's  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan does  not  consider  the  optician  qualified 
to  fit  contact  lenses  and,  by  law,  prohibits 
him  from  doing  so. 

We  believe  that  every  physician  Is  legally, 
morally,  and  ethically  obligated  to  render  his 
services  toward  the  best  medical  interest  of 
his  patient.    The  physician  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  his  right  to  supply  any  drug, 
therapeutic  modality,  or  other  Items,  or  to 
supply  and  fit  any  product  or  prosthesis;  cr 
recommend  or  designate  what  person  or  per- 
sons shall  carry  out  his  orders  In  this  con- 
nection toward  the  best  medical  Interests  of 
his  patient,  and  he  should  discharge  this 
obligation   vrithout   restriction   Imposed   by 
any  other  Interest.    The  physician  Is  ulti- 
mately legally  and  morally  responsible  for 
glasses  he  prescribes,  regardless  of  who  sup- 
plies them.    Implementation  of  the  physi- 
cian's instructions  toward  his  patient's  beet 
medical  Interest  should  not  be  Impaired  by 
any   other  considerations  or  the   economic 
interest  of  any  third  party.    S.  260  would 
seriously    Jeopardize    the    ophthalmologist's 
ability   to   follow   these   fundamental    prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  we  oppose  Its  enactment. 

In  summary.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  North 
Carolina  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Society 

that: 

The  ophthalmologist  has  every  right  to 
dispense  eyeglasses  to  those  patients  who 
desUe  to  be  fitted  by  him,  and  the  patient 
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has  every  light  to  obUln  his  gl^es  from 
the  ophthalmologist  U  he  so  desltes. 

The  patient  should  be  given  freely  and 
willingly  a  prescription  for  his  or  l^er  glassy. 

Complaints  from  opticians  «iould  be 
nandled  by  a  grievance  committee  Jwri thin  the 
?r^mework  of  organized  medicjine  TMs 
method  has  been  used  with  succe^  in  North 

Carolina.  I         ji«_i 

The  bill  discriminates  agaln^  medical 
practitioners  by  its  exclusion  of  optometrists 
from  Its  coverage  and  will  encoura|e  patients 
to  see  optometrists  rather  thari  ophthal- 
mologists due  to  the  convenience  c^f  one-stop 
service.  Eye  diseases  will  therefooe  in  many 
Instances  go  undetected.  I 

Accurate  Interpretation  of  the  toill  by  an 
ophthalmologist  is  impossible  an^  in  many 
instances  he  wiU  be  unable  to  i  determine 
whether  or  not  he  Is  abiding  by  tte  law. 

The  prices  of  glasses  obtained  from  the 
ophthalmologist  are  generaUy  cjual  to  or 
lower  than  those  obtained  from  tke  optician 
and  the  passage  of  the  bUl  would  severely 
restrict  competition  and  could  result  In  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  glasses. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  thanS  you  fqr  affording 
us  this  opportunity  to  present  tl^e  views  of 
our  Society. 

ApraNDix  TO  Statement  or  Dks 
Moore 

Pricing  information  as  collected 

sentatives  of  North  Carolina  Eyf.  Ear.  Nose 
<t  Throat  Society 


Myrtle  Beach.  S.C: 

Optician  A - 

Conway,  3.C.: 

Ophthalmologist:  1  (neare,st  dis- 
pensing opbthalraologist) 


Danville,  Va.: 
Optician: 

A. 

B 

C 

D 


Bifocal   glatits   and 

frame,  frame,  0U+ 

.60  >ph.,  add 

+1.S0,  ttmm. 

ttraight  top 

$34 
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unless  we  protect  and  purify  our  environ- 
ment. ,    , 

One  of  the  most  striking  reminders  o! 
this  pervasive  problem  was  offered  re- 
cently by  an  official  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service.  This  gentleman  stated  that,  if 
the  air  in  our  big  cities  were  packaged 
and  sold,  it  would  be  banned  from  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  pure  food  and 
drug  laws  because  of  its  contamination. 

This  is  obviously  a  problem  that  must 
be  met  head-on.  It  is  a  problem  that 
lends  itself  to  Joint  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment  and  business.  We  need  the  coop- 
eration of  industry  in  this  endeavor. 
These  two  bUls  will  help  to  encourage 
that  cooperation. 


34 

Bifocal  gUuses  and 

frame,  BSl  frame, 

flat  top  H,  17  mm. 

teg.  OV-^.&0  with 

add+lM 

$34.00 
37. 00 
37.00 
37.00 


Average 

OpblnUmologist: 
1 


36.25 


AshevUle,  N.C.: 
Optician:  A. 


Single  vision 
glasses  and 
{rame,  B-31 
frame.  OV 
+  l.iOsph. 


Charlotte.  N.C.: 
Optician: 

A 

B 

C 

D — 

E 


Average.. 


Ophthalmologist: 

3 

4. 

5 


7 

8 

» 

10. 

11 

12. — 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


Average.. 


S26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
24.00 


25.00 


21.50 
21.50 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.5(1 
85  .OG 
25.00 
25  .OC 
25 .0( 
28 .« 


23.2; 


Spokane.  Wash.: 
Optician: 

c 

Ophthalmoogist: 
1  (5  ophthalmolo- 
eists)    


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 
Optician: 

b"I'""""""1 
c 


Average. 


Ophthalmologist: 

1 

2 

3 

4 


.^.verage J  37.26 

Franklin  Optical  and  Douglas  Optjcal  do  not  carry 
this  frame. 


AshevUle,  N.C.: 
Ophthalmologist: 

1 

2 


ISBET    AND 


by  repre- 


Mlaml,  Fla.: 
Optician: 
A 


Bifocal  glasses 

and  frame. 

B-31  frame. 

0U  +  .50 

sph.  with 

add  +  1.50, 

22  mm. 
straight  top 


B.. 
C. 
D- 
E.. 
F. 
O. 
H. 


32.00 

Pair  bifocal, 
tt  mm.  fiat  top 
$20 

Bifocal  glattet  and 

frame,  BSl  frame, 

flat  top  tt,  n  mm. 

teg.  OU+.S0 

with  add +t  .60 

$20 
20 


Pair  bifocal 
Untes,  tt  mm. 
flat-top  tenia 
only  (no  frame) 
$24.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.00 
29.00 
26.00 
24.00 
22.00 


Average. 


24.37 


Ophthalmologist: 
1 


2a  00 


$36.00 
36.00 
34.50 
33.00 
33.00 


34.50 


31.00 
31.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
32.00 
32.00 
34.00 
36.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
36.00 


Los  Angeles.  Calif.  CrafUman  Artcrafl  frame,  pair 

(efnerfX  area) :  ^^yj^ ^j  j,^„  gg  mm.  fiat  top 

optician.  ^^  (bifocals  $27,  frame  $30) . 

B I..  $50  (bifocals  $28,  frame  $22). 

Ophtha-lmologist:       ^  ^^^^^^  ^_  ^^^^^  j^S). 

o ' $53  (bifocals  $28,  frame  $25). 

3.'."  ll'""l....  M4  (bifocals  $22,  frame  $22). 

Average $50.66. 

NOTES 
1   The  lenses  used  for  pricing  had  superficial  scratches. 
The  opticians  stated  that  these  could  '«>'»*,"'»'>''«'': 
The  ophthalmologists  stated  that  these  could  be  removed 

V°KnLm^"^T^n  deleted  to  avoid  any  possi.,^ 
embarrassment  to  the  persons  or  companies  Involved. 
The  names  can  be  made  available  if  desiretl. 


PROBLEMS  OF  WATER  AND  AIR 
POLLUTION 


it 


32.63 


36.00 
38.00 
36.00 


35.00 


Ri  Kol  glatsei  and 
fra  ne.  B-31  frame.' 

!>  mm.  flat  top 

bifoal.OU+.Mtph. 

\Uh  +1. SO  add 

$37.00 
40.011 
35.00 


:<7.33 


36.00 
36,00 
37. (K) 
40.00 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President 
has  become  almost  trite  to  speak  of  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
Everywhere  I  look,  I  see  magazine  arti- 
cles conferences  of  experts,  and  letters 
from  constituents,  all  warning  that  we 
must  take  action  now.  Here  in  the  Con- 
gress we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  act. 
I  am  cosponsoring  two  bills  which 
would,  I  believe,  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  this  problem.  One  is  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  to 
aUow  accelerated  3-year  depreciation  of 
air  pollution  treatment  equipment. 

The  other  is  the  measure  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] providing  a  20-percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  facUiUes  used  to  abate  air 
and  water  pollution. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Members 
of  Congress  have  enacted  many  far- 
reaching  programs.  They  have  looked 
ahead  as  never  before.  But  the  effect  of 
many  of  these  programs  will  be  vitiated 


DEATHS  OF  HON.  CHRISTIAN  A. 

HERTER  AND  MR.  AND  MRS. 

STEPHEN  R.  CURRIER 

Mr     MUSKIE.    Mr.    President,    our 

Nation  lost  three  outstanding  citizens  in 

January;  Statesman  Christian  A.  Herter 

and  philanthropists  Stephen  and  Audrey 

Currier.    The  first  passed  away  after  a 

distinguished  career  spanning  50  years. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Currier  were  taken  from  us 

prematurely,  leaving  a  brilliant  record 

which  promised  even  greater  rewards 

for  our  society. 

All  three  were  motivated  by  a  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  and  they  provideci 
effective  leadership  in  times  of  national 
stress  and  introspection.  Their  energies 
and  wisdom  helped  guide  our  Nation  to 
new  understandings  and  new  policies  in 
international  redevelopment  and  in 
human  equality  and  urban  life. 

As  a  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts, Christian  Herter  ralUed  support 
from  skeptical  colleagues  for  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  boldest  and  most  success- 
ful program  of  international  redevelop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  this  alone,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  will 
for  generations  revere  his  name.     But 
he  will  be  remembered  for  many  other 
deeds,  as  a  diplomat  at  the  age  of  21,  a 
prisoner-of-war  negotiator  in  1918,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  commission  to 
negotiate  the  peace  at  Versailles,  an  as- 
sistant to  Herbert  Hoover,  both  with  the 
American    Relief    Administration    and 
later  in  the  Commerce  Department,  as  a 
writer-editor  and  Harvard  lecturer,  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  speaker,  as  a 
five- term  U.S.  Congressman,  as  a  two- 
term    Governor   of   Massachusetts,    as 
Under  Secretary  and  later  Secretary  of 
State;   and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
chief  U.S.  trade  negotiator. 

There  was  hardly  an  important  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  the  last  50 
years  with  which  Mr.  Herter  was  not 
personally  Involved.  There  are  few 
parallels  to  the  distinction  of  his  career 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  Herter  was  a  warm,  genuine 
human  being  beloved  by  his  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  associates. 

His  wisdom,  integrity,  and  personal 
courage  in  the  face  of  physical  pain  were 
admired  and  respected  by  all. 

The  Curriers  were  philanthropists  to 
human  needs.  Innovation,  foresight, 
courage,  and  anonymity   characterized 
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their  work.  They  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  public  concern,  seeking  out  the  social 
weaknesses  which  others  ignored,  and 
working  to  ease  the  problems. 

A  missing  plane  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  ended  the  story 
of  a  remarkable  couple  who  made  a  pact 
12  years  ago  to  apply  their  resources  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Curriers  were  not  armchair 
philanthropists.  Mr.  Currier  went  into 
Harlem  to  learn  firsthand  about  slum 
life.  He  often  went  to  work  at  6  am. 
and  worked  until  late  at  night. 

In  1958,  they  founded  the  Taconic 
Foundation  to  meet  head  on  the  sensitive 
problems  of  civil  rights.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  few  other  foundations  were 
willing  or  perceptive  enough  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  The  Taconic  Foun- 
dation also  charmeled  funds  to  chile 
welfare  and  mental  health  projects. 

One  result  of  the  Taconic  Foundation's 
work  was  the  voter  education  project,  4 
years  before  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  The  Curriers  recognized  that 
Negro  voter  registration  is  a  root  prob- 
lem in  the  South. 

The  Curriers  did  more  than  seek  out 
and  support  deserving  causes.  They  in- 
volved themselves  personally  in  the 
causes.  In  1963.  for  instance,  when  dogs 
were  loosed  on  Birmingham  Negroes  Mr. 
Currier  went  out  and  solicited  $1.5  mil- 
Uon  from  the  wealthy  to  help  support 
seven  civil  rights  organizations. 

Overall,  his  work  for  human  equality 
steadied  the  major  civU  rights  groups 
at  a  time  of  despair  and  growing 
distress. 

More  recently,  the  Curriers  turned 
their  energies  to  the  problems  of  big 
cities.  A  year  ago.  he  formed  Urban 
America,  Inc..  to  study  urban  problems 
with  the  hope  of  improving  housing, 
planning  and  other  weaknesses.  More 
recently,  he  had  worked  with  Mrs.  John- 
son in  her  campaign  to  beautify  Wash- 
ington and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  C.  McKim  Norton,  vice  president 
of  Urban  America.  Inc.,  and  member  of 
Washington's  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  said  of  Mr.  Currier: 

His  contribution  was  to  pour  new  life  into 
renewal,  planning  and  housing  objectives 
and  set  them  on  their  way  again.  What  he 
did  not  not  wasted. 

Humanity  can  be  proud  to  have 
counted  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Currier  among  its  members.  Our  world 
is  a  better  place  because  they  passed 
through  it  and  dedicated  their  lives  to 
improving  It. 


THB  NORTHERN  NEW  MEXICO  RE- 
SOURCE CONSERVATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  the  first  white  man  came  to  New 
Mexico  most  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  tribes 
lived  in  relative  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  were  among 
the  most  advanced  tribes  on  the  conti- 
nent in  their  agriculture,  architecture 
and  handicrafts. 

In  1598  Don  Juan  Onate  and  his  men 
came  into  the  territory  and  established 


the  first  white  settlement  just  a  few 
miles  north  of  what  is  now  Espanola. 
It  was  the  first  Spanish  capitol  of  New 
Mexico  called  San  Gabriel.  The  capitol 
was  moved  to  Santo  Fe  in  1610,  10  years 
before  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 

Rook 

These  Spanish  settlers  managed  to  live 
off  the  land  from  livestock  and  crops  and 
some  small  mining  activities.  About 
1680  the  once  peaceful  Pueblo  Indians 
revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  finally 
drove  them  back  into  Mexico.  But  in 
1693  the  land  was  reconquered  by  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  and  his  army.  The 
United  States  did  not  wrest  what  is  now 
New  Mexico  from  Mexico  until  1846. 

The  white  man  and  his  Pueblo  neigh- 
bors have  lived  in  the  area  in  relative 
harmony  ever  since,  although  life  has 
not  always  been  easy  and  there  have 
been  many  problems.  Despite  its  rich 
history  and  natural  resources,  the  area 
for  years  has  been  economically  de- 
pressed. OrUy  during  the  last  4  years 
have  the  people  rediscovered  the  vast 
potential  of  their  land  and  resources. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  people  of  north- 
ern New  Mexico,  with  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Stete  and  Federal  agencies 
and  from  local  civic  organizations,  set 
forth  in  a  unique  effort  to  develop  their 
resources  and  improve  the  economy  of 
the  entire  north-central  part  of  the  State 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  northern 
Rio  Grande  area.  This  area  embraces 
approximately  3  miUion  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Stete  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  Pueblos, 
and  private  individuals. 

Problems  involving  unemployment,  low 
income,  deficient  capital  funds,  lack  of 
capital  investment,  small  units  of  oper- 
ations, lack  of  processing  and  marketing 
facilities  and  soil  erosion  have  robbed 
the  land  of  much  of  its  natural  richness. 
These  problems  arose  because  of  cultural 
and  language  barriers,  primitive  and 
outdated  methods  of  farming  and  han- 
dling water  used  for  irrigation,  drought, 
fioods  and  overgrazing  of  range  land. 
Ownership  problems  also  developed  be- 
cause of  overlapping  of  some  of  the  old 
land  grants.  The  traditional  method  of 
dividing  the  land  equally  among  heirs 
has  cut  the  size  of  many  imits  and 
clouded  land  titles. 

The  proposal  for  the  northern  New 
Mexico  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project  was  developed  by  the 
people  of  northern  New  Mexico  with  the 
assistance  of  such  agencies  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  New  Mexico  Stete  Engineer  and 
many  other  local  agencies  and  civic 
organizations.  The  project  is  one  of 
10  such  pilot  projects  approved  by  the 
Secretery  of  Agriculture  in  February 
1964.  It  clearly  demonstrates  the  type 
of  development  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  people  of  an  area  if  they  are 
encouraged  and  provided  the  necessary 
technical  assistence  to  develop  their 
human  and  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proud  of  the 
people  in  the  northern  Rio  Grande  area 
who  with  little  monetery  assistence  are 
moving  ahead  in  a  long  range  program 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  an  economic 
dilemma.   I  am  sure  that  within  the  next 


10  years  we  are  going  to  see  an  entirely 
different  situation  in  this  historic  and 
scenic  wonderland. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
governmental  agencies  and  organizations 
which  have  extended  a  guiding  hand. 
But  we  must  clearly  acknowledge  that 
without  the  initiative  and  energy  shovra 
by  the  people  of  the  area  and  local  civic 
organizations  this  project  could  not  have 
attained  the  success  it  has.  In  my  mind 
this  is  an  afBrmation  that  communities 
can  and  do  help  themselves.  Here  is  a 
Ust  of  some  of  the  groups  involved  In  this 
unique  effort:  . 

Stete  of  New   Mexico;    Abiqmu-Val- 
lecitos  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict; Espanola  Valley  SWCD;  Pojoaque- 
Sante  Cruz  SWCD;  Santa  Fe-Sandoval 
SWCD;    Taos    SWCD;    Espanola    City 
Council;  Sante  Fe  City  Council;  Taos 
Town  Council;  Los  Alamos  County  Com- 
mission; Rio  Arriba  County  Commission; 
Sante    Fe    County    Commission;    Taos 
County  Commission;   Museum  of   New 
Mexico;    New   Mexico   Stete   Engineer; 
New  Mexico  State  Highway  Department; 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish;  New  Mexico  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commission;  New  Mexico  Stete 
Planning  Office;  New  Mexico  Stete  Soil 
Conservation  Commission;  Regional  De- 
velopment    Association;      Rio     Amba 
Coimty  Development  Corp.;   Sante  Fe 
County— RAD— Development      Associa- 
tion- Taos  County— RAD— Development 
Association;  Northern  Indian  Pueblos. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Soil  Conservationist,  published 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  de- 
scribes this  project  in  more  detail  and 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Resource  Plan  Starts  Economic 
Improvement"  be  pubUshed  In  fuU  In  the 
Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Northern  Rio  Grandb  R.C.  &  D.  Project 
(By  Vincent  W.  Shally,  assistant  state  con- 
servationist, SCS,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.) 

RESOTJBCE  PLAN  STARTS  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT 

How  a  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment plan  can  galvanize  local  people  and 
government  agencies  into  action  for  the  mu- 
tual goal  of  economic  betterment  U  being 
detionstrated  In  the  Northern  Rio  Grande 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Project  (RC&D)  In  north-central  New  Mex- 

Ico 

In  just  2  years  the  25  sponsors  have  set  in 
motion  project  measures  that  created  35XK)0 
man-days  of  employment  and  brought  »398,- 
000  ol   additional  income  to  the  4-county 

area  In  1965.  .   _j    mo 

The  project  sponsors  have  received  162 
nroposals  for  such  measures  as  marketing 
and  processing  facilities,  income-producing 
recreation  enterprises,  flood-control  and 
watershed-protection  projects,  community 
irrigation  improvements,  municipal  recrea- 
tion developments,  access  roads,  expansion 
of  native  arts  and  crafts  industries,  beauti- 
flcatlon  of  highways,  and  many  others. 

These  proposals  are  submitted  by  the  local 
people  who  propose  to  carry  «"*  t^el'  .'''^ 
projects  with  their  own  funds  and  faciUties 
and  with  the  technical,  financial,  and  long- 
term  credit  assistance  from  aU  available 
sources. 

The  sponsors  who  prepared  the  overall 
plans  and  coordinate  the  activities  Include 
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the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  (ioxintles  of 
Taos,  Rio  Arriba.  Santa  Pe.  and  lips  Alamos, 
the  munlclpalltlea  of  Santo  Pe,  Eenanola.  and 
Tao6.  four  RAD  aasoclatlonfi,  siven  State 
agencies  and  commissions,  the  Northern  In- 
dian Pueblos  Association,  and  flije  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts.  | 

Assisting  the  sponsors  In  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  their  woik  plan  are 
a  large  number  of  local,  State,  abd  Federal 
agencies.  I 

The  basic  project  work  plan  wis  prepared 
In  1964,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  October  authorized  Pederal  assistance  In 
putting  it  into  operation.  | 

The  status  of  the  162  project  measures  ap- 
proved by  the  steering  committee  to  date 
is  as  follows:  ' 

Sixty-seven  groups  have  been  Assisted  In 
developing  their  plans  and  have  mther  com- 
pleted construction  or  have  const^ction  un- 
derway, i 

Seventy  groups  are  being  assi*;ed  in  the 
preparation  of  their  plans.  | 

Twenty  of  the  groups  are  panding  the 
programing  of  assistance  for  plaining  their 
proposed  activities.  Some  preliminary  plan- 
ning hais  been  done  on  a  number  lof  these. 

Five  are  of  long-range  nature,  j  Some  re- 
quire new  legislative  authority  or  changes 
In  the  present  laws  and  regulations.  The 
agencies  and  organizationis  involved  have 
been  contacted  for  their  guidance  and  as- 
sistance in  implementing  these  projects. 

An  estimate  of  costs  and  reti^ns  of  the 
measures  completed  or  nearing  Completion 
Indicates  that  they  have  cost  about  jl,675,- 
000.  The  local  participating  gipups  have 
expended  more  than  $1,300,000;  ci)st-sharlng 
and  loan  funds  make  up  the  baljance.  The 
estimates  Indicate  that  these  completed  proj- 
ects will  mean  more  than  400  additional 
man-years   of  employment   In  tl>e   area. 

Among  the  project  measures  scheduled  for 
completion  in  the  Immediate  future  Is  the 
Duke  City  Lumber  Production  Mill  at  Espa- 
nola,  which  InltiaUy  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  minimum  of  35  men  kt  the  mill 
plus  an  additional  100  or  more  tor  logging 
operations.  The  mill  Is  tentatitely  sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  the  eaj'ly  part  of 
1967.  A  substantial  weekly  lncoi<ie  and  full 
use  of  the  timber  resources  wl4  result  in 
the  project  area.  j 

Another  project  measure  now  underway  Is 
the  Rancho  de  Chlmayo  recreaton  facility 
Involving  the  conversion  of  a  »maU  farm 
to  an  income-producing  recreation  facility. 
When  fully  developed,  this  ent»rprlse  will 
create  an  average  of  30  or  more  man-years  of 
employment  and  bring  an  estimated  $100,000 
additional  Income  annually  to  the  village  of 
Chlmayo. 

The  Scbastlan-Martln-Black  NJesa  Water- 
shed Project  Is  being  planned  u*der  Public 
Law  566.  By  reducing  flood  damage  to  crops 
and  Irrigation  systems.  It  will  enable  farmers 
to  Invest  m  the  production  of  higher-income 
specialty  crops,  such  as  chile,  pucumbers, 
and  orchard  fruits.  | 

With  financial  assistance  fiiom  RC&D 
funds,  the  town  of  Taos  will  be  protected  by 
a  flood-control  dam  to  be  constructed  above 
the  town.  When  completed  It  Is  expected 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  obwlous  deter- 
rents to  the  economic  growth  of  Taos. 

An  ambltioxis  plan  to  publicize  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  potentials  of  northern  New 
Mexico  has  been  undertaken  by  the  project 
sponsors.  Included  will  be  brochures,  pam- 
phlets, and  Information  guides.  Informa- 
tion for  use  in  travel  sections  and  vacation 
editions  of  newspapers  are  planned. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  ptoject  have 
been  the  cooperative  efforts  anq  contribu- 
tions of  local,  State,  and  Pedemi  agencies 
and  organizations.  Here  are  sorqe  examples 
of  how  agencies  are  helping:  i 

Museum  of  New  Mexico  has  agisted  with 
inventory  and  selection  of  sites  Itor  develop- 
ment as  historic  sites. 

State  Engineer  Offlce  has  encimibered  or 


paid  cost-share  grants  totellng  nearly  $42,- 
000  to  22  community  irrigation  ditch  groups 
m  the  project  area.  These  funds  were  made 
available  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  for 
community  ditch  improvements. 

State  DepaTtment  of  Forestry  has  assigned 
a  marketing  and  utilization  specialist  to  as- 
sist with  forestry  project  measures  and  lead- 
ership on  forestry  problems  In  the  project 
area.  The  department  Is  using  matching 
RC&D  funds. 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and  Fish 
has  planted  nearly  l'/4 -million  fish  In 
streams  within  the  project  area.  This  Is 
one-fifth  of  the  statewide  trout  plantings. 
New  Mexico  Highway  Department  has  com- 
pleted construction  on  55  miles  of  highway 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $8  million.  This  In- 
cludes the  spectacular  Rio  Grande  Gorge 
Bridge  near  Taos  which  opens  hitherto  In- 
accessible recreation  areas  to  tourists. 

State  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
has  continued  development  of  State  parks 
in  the  project  area,  Including  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  537  acres  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  development  of 
public  recreational  sites  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Gorge  State  Park. 

State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  has 
provided  overall  leadership  in  soil  and  water 
and  other  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment work.  The  chairman  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  project  sponsors'  steering  committee. 
State  Department  of  Development  Is  pro- 
viding assistance  on  Individual  projects  in- 
volving industrial  developments. 

State  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  coordinated  the  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  Including  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corps.  Community  Action 
programs,  Headstart,  Adult  Basic  Education, 
and  Work  Experience  programs. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  Eisslgned  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  and  leadership  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  assisting  the 
sponsors  plan  and  carry  out  the  project  ac- 
tion plan.  It  has  provided  the  technical  as- 
sistance to  groups  and  Individuals  in  the  de- 
tailed planning  and  implementation  of  many 
of  the  project  measures. 

Extension  Service  has  carried  on  Intensive 
education  programs  among  leaders  and 
farmers  In  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
marketing  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products. 

Economic  Research  Service  has  assisted  In 
evaluating  the  economic  feasibility  of  project 
measures  and  their  Impact  on  the  project 
area. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  processed 
307  loans  totaling  $987,430  during  1965.  This 
is  a  150  percent  Increase  from  the  number 
of  loans  on  record  January  1. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  water  re- 
sources, one  of  the  chief  alms  of  the  project, 
through  Its  ACP  special  projects.  In  the 
RC&D  area  28  project  measures  with  an  es- 
timated cost  of  more  than  $364,000  are  under- 
way. 

Forest  Service  has  carried  out  extensive  de- 
velopments on  range,  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
road  and  trail  development  as  part  of  Its 
regiUar  activities.  It  has  provided  assistance 
on  timber  utilization  project  measures,  such 
as  the  "Duke  City"  project  scheduled  for 
operation  In  1967.  With  RC&D  funds,  this 
agency  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico  are 
conducting  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  pulp- 
wood  production  in  the  project. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  reported  im- 
pressive accomplishments  by  Indian  pueblos 
on  RC&D  project  measures.  These  Include 
roads  to  recreation  areas,  range  and  Irriga- 
tion Improvements,  historical  site  develop- 
ment, and  watershed-protection  projects. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  reports  con- 
siderable range-Improvement  work  since  the 
project  was  authorized  for  operation.  A  great 
deal  of  this  was  done  In  cooperation  with 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
Soil  and  water  conservation  districts  have 


provided  leadership  and  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities in  planning  and  promoting  the  proj- 
ect. Plve  districts  are  among  the  formal 
sponsors  of  the  project:  Taos,  Espanola  Val- 
ley, Abiquiu-Vallecltos,  Pojoaque-Santa  Cruz, 
and  Santa  Pe-Sandoval. 

The  leadership  and  cooperation  developed 
through  the  RC&D  approach  Is  noted  by  the 
local  people  and  visitors  alike.  This  develop- 
ment of  leadership  and  cooperation  Is  in  it- 
self one  of  the  most  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Northern  Rio  Grande  RC&D 
Project. 

RETIREMENT  OP  VICE  ADM.  H. 
ARNOLD  KARO  AS  DEPUTY  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCE  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  retirement  of  Vice  Adm.  H.  Arnold 
Karo,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  10  years, 
the  Government  has  lost  the  services  of 
one  of  Its  most  able  and  dedicated  ad- 
ministrators. Admiral  Karo  Is  widely 
known,  both  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally, for  his  ability  and  expertise  In  the 
fields  of  cartography,  surveying  and 
mapping,  oceanography,  and  the  earth 
sciences. 

What  is  not  generally  known  is  his 
ability  and  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
good  management  and  forward-looking, 
definitive  long-range  planning.  These 
are  fields  not  associated,  until  recently, 
with  governmental  administration.  Yet 
it  is  in  these  fields  that  Admiral  Karo's 
abilities  become  apparent  when  we  re- 
view what  he  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish over  the  past  decade  on  a  relatively 
modest  and  tight  budget. 

We  have  only  to  consult  the  record, 
which  truly  speaks  for  itself.  When  Ad- 
miral Karo  took  over  the  direction  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  It  was 
probably  at  the  lowest  point  in  Its  long 
history.  Its  budget  had  been  slashed  by 
false  economy  moves  for  several  years. 
Yet  the  bureau  was  faced  with  a  pjn-a- 
miding  demand  for  its  unique  services 
and  products.  These  products  and  serv- 
ices were  available,  for  the  most  part, 
only  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey and  were  vital  to  support  our  ex- 
panding economy  and  to  support  our 
technological  and  scientific  base. 

It  was  through  the  Introduction  by 
Admiral  Karo  of  advanced  techniques  of 
management  and  planning  that  the  bu- 
reau was  able  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  public  and  to  support  our  expand- 
ing economy.  A  smtQl,  dynamic  audit 
group  and  a  program  planning,  report- 
ing, and  budgeting  procedure  was  in- 
augurated and  placed  into  operation  long 
before  it  became  the  vogue  and  received 
general  acceptance  throughout  Govern- 
ment. 

Innovations,  shortcuts,  new  proced- 
ures, and  various  economies  were  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Survey  In  order  to  meet 
rising  costs  and  Increasing  demands  for 
its  services  and  products  In  the  face 
of  tighter  labor  conditions  and  stringent 
budgets.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey was  always  noted  for  getting  "10 
cents  worth  for  every  nickel  spent."  Yet 
Admiral  Karo  was  able  to  get  15  cents 
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worth  through  more  effective  planning 
and  administration. 

Always  a  strong  leader,  Admiral  Karo 
immersed  himself  In  the  operations  of 
the  bureau,  examining  its  problems,  its 
objectives,  the  long-  and  short-range 
service  requirements,  alternative  courses 
of  action,  benefits  to  be  derived  as  against 
costs  of  any  particular  course  of  action, 
personally  made  the  choices,  and  then 
led  the  bureau  In  an  aggressive  attack 
on  Its  problems.  He  ran  a  "taut."  highly 
efficient  organization  with  high  esprit 
de  corps. 

He  believed  that  the  only  way  to  Intel- 
ligently and  effectively  solve  a  problem 
was  to  thoroughly  imderstand  it:  that 
a  problem  clearly  stated  was  a  problem 
half  solved.  And  so  he  Immersed  himself 
in  the  many  problems  confronting  the 
bureau:  problems  in  oceanography,  seis- 
mology, geodesy,  cartography,  surveying 
and  mapping;  problems  In  obsolete  and 
deteriorated  capital  equipment  from 
ships  to  printing  presses,  from  deterior- 
ating geophysical  observatories  to  em- 
ployee morale.  You  name  the  problem, 
he  had  It.  To  understand  the  many 
problems  facing  the  bureau  and  arrive 
at  solutions  within  existing  administra- 
tive and  budgetary  restraints  and  within 
an  acceptable  time  frame,  he  maintained 
a  pace  that  few  men  could  face — 18-  to 
20-hour  days.  7-day  weeks,  with  many 
hours  and  days  of  travel,  visiting  the  far- 
flung  operations  of  the  bureau.  A  dedi- 
cation only  possible  from  one  who  be- 
lieves that  public  service  Is  a  trust,  an 
honorable  career,  worthy  of  one's  total 
best  efforts. 

With  all  this.  Admiral  Karo  was  also 
able  to  lend  his  support  and  expertise  In 
furthering  our  Government's  policy  of 
giving  a  helping  hand  and  spreading  our 
technological  and  scientific  know-how  to 
those  many  peoples  and  nations  In  need. 
He  was  a  member  of  and  headed  many 
official  delegations  to  technical  and  sci- 
entific conferences  and  meetings,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  spite  of  his 
heavy  schedule,  he  could  be  depended 
upon  to  manage  somehow  to  work  in 
conferences  and  meetings  with  visiting 
foreign  nationals,  to  exchange  ideas,  and 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  In  fact,  he  has 
stated  many  times  that  this  person-to- 
person  exchange  was  what  made  it  pos- 
sible to  endure  some  of  the  other  frus- 
trations. 

The  Government,  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  and  of  the  world,  have  seemingly 
lost  the  services  of  one  of  our  most  able 
and  dedicated  administrators.  I  say 
"seemingly"  because  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  Admiral  Karo  will  be  the 
Expedition  Director  on  the  forthcoming 
scientific  expedition  of  the  Nation's  new- 
est, largest  and  most  highly  automated 
research  ship,  the  U.S.C.  &  G.S.S.  Ocean- 
ographer  and  the  personal  emissary  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration.  This  Is 
the  expedition  In  which  President  John- 
son. In  his  commissioning  address,  in- 
vited the  participation  of  the  scientists 
of  the  many  nations  along  the  route  of 
the  Oceanographer.  Admiral  Karo's 
unique  abilities  and  international  repu- 
tation will  Insure  the  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition. 


OHIO  GETTS  POLAR  BEARS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  visiting  with  Mr.  Jesse 
Mason,  of  Lexington.  Ohio.  Mr.  Mason 
is  a  remarkable  man,  and  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  tell  Senators  today  why  this 
Is  so. 

Jesse  Mason's  friends,  neighbors,  and 
customers  know  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  Mason's  Refrigeration  Service.  Until 
recently.  Jesse  Mason  was  noted  for  his 
skill  in  repairing  and  Installing  refrigera- 
tion equipment.  The  trademark  or  ad- 
vertising symbol  of  Mason's  Refrigera- 
tion Service  is  a  polar  bear.  As  a  part 
of  a  promotional  effort.  Mr.  Mason  pur- 
chased three  polar  bears  from  Canada 
and  thus  began  the  first  effort,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  control  the  environment 
of  this  great  arctic  creature  while  hold- 
ing him  in  captivity. 

For  his  three  bears,  Mr.  Mason  con- 
structed a  specially  designed  building 
complete  with  pool,  dens,  and  refrigera- 
tion capacity  to  cool  the  interior  to  any 
desired  temperature. 

Mr.   President,   the   interest   in   tills 
worthwhile  experiment  Is  heartening,  be- 
cause little  Is  known  about  the  habits 
of  the  polar  bear.     Most  particularly, 
little  is  known  about  the  bear's  mating 
and   reproduction   habits.     Seldom   do 
polar  bears  reproduce  in  captivity.    Mr. 
Mason's  laboratory  may  well  show  us 
that  the  reason  for  tills  Is  too  warm  a 
climate  In  zoos  around  the  country  where 
the  bears  are  kept  In  the  open,  as  at  the 
Smithsonian  Park  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Responding    to    this    opportunity    to 
learn  about  the  polar  bear  in  an  environ- 
ment as  cold  as  that  where  he  is  found 
naturally,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  is  as  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Mason  as  he  Is  to  have  them  do  so. 
While    in    Washington,    Commissioner 
Clarence   Pautzke  conferred   with   Mr. 
Mason  and  advised  him  that  the  Service 
was  interested  and  more  than  willing  to 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Mason  embarked  upon  this  project 
to  promote  his  business.  Since  acquir- 
ing the  bears,  however,  his  outlook  has 
changed  dramatically.  He  was  surprised 
and  dismayed  to  learn  that  science  knew 
so  little  about  the  polar  bear.  He  was 
also  concerned  that  no  one  knows  how 
large  is  the  polar  bear  population  or 
whether  we  need  be  concerned  over  the 
possible  extinction  of  this  great  creature. 
Jesse  Mason  wanted  to  help;  he  wanted 
to  contribute  if  he  could  to  the  bank  of 
knowledge  about  the  bear  and  to  prove 
his  theory  that  polar  bears  can  repro- 
duce in  captivity  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions. 

Outside  the  Government  there  Is  no 
end  of  interest  in  Mr.  Mason's  project. 
He  has  received  publicity  about  the  bears 
In  almost  all  the  major  newspapers  of 
Ohio.  Further,  the  visitors  to  Mason's 
"bear  house"  will  not  stop.  They  average 
1,500  a  week,  and  Jesse  Mason,  being 
the  man  he  Is.  charges  not  a  dime  for 
admission.  Thus  far,  he  has  financed 
this  polar  bear  research  on  his  own  and 
has  allowed  all  comers  to  observe  the 
bears.  Including  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren all  over  Ohio.    Nevertheless,  I  am 


happy  to  learn  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  plans  to  encourage  and  assist 
Mr.  Mason  In  every  way  possible.  This  Is 
certainly  a  worthwhile  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 


NATIONAL  BELLAMY  AWARD  FOR 
1966 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  In  1956 
the  Pantego  High  School  In  Pantego, 
N.C.,  was  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the 
15th  National  Bellamy  Award. 

Mr  Wallace  Respess.  Jr..  a  senior  at 
Pantego  High  School,  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  classmates  at  the  1966 
award  ceremonies  in  Englewood.  Colo. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port he  presented  to  his  school  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  National  Beixamt  Award 
(By  Wallace  Respess,  Jr..  senior  at  Pantego 
High  School,  Pantego.  N.C.) 
The  25th  Bellamy  Flag  Award  gave  me  the 
most  Inspirational  moment  of  my  Ufe.  I 
realized  that  this  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  the  symbol  of  my  country. 
Then  the  presentation  speech  was  made  and 
the  flag  presented  to  Cherry  Creek  High 
School.  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  re- 
sponslblUty  that  being  a  citizen  of  thU  great 
country  entails. 

The  Bellamy  Flag  Award  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  I  ever  expected  in  every  aspect. 
The  week  was  both  educational  and  inspira- 
tional. Frankly,  the  substance  of  thU  Bel- 
lamy Award  was  not  at  all  what  I  expected. 
I  was  aware  students  from  different  parte  of 
ovir  country  would  meet,  exchange  Ideas,  and 
talk  of  home.  But  what  I  did  not  know  was 
that  I  would  take  home  a  memory  of  each  of 
these  students,  a  memory  that  was  outsUnd- 
ing  of  their  characteristics  and  one  that 
would  be  a  part  of  me.  I  knew  that  Cherry 
Creek  High  would  be  a  good  school.  Of 
course.  It  would  have  to  be  a  good  school  to 
be  the  "standard  bearer  of  all  public  sec- 
ondary schools  In  Colorado."  But  I  did  not 
realize  that  the  very  greatness  of  the  school, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  presentetton  of  the 
flag  would  live  in  my  memory  forever.  I  met 
inspiring,  devoted,  goal-striving  students, 
who  want  an  active  and  useful  part  In  our 
world.  All  of  this  experience  was  to  me  both 
educational  and  inspirational. 

When  I  sUnd  back  and  try  to  find  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Bellamy  Flag  Award,  I  come 
up  with  three  basic  reasons.  I  do  not  say 
these  reasons  are  the  true  foundation,  but 
they  are  what  I  feel  the  Bellamy  Flag  Award 
is  Firstly,  the  award  honors  the  author  of 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  FrancU  Bellamy. 
Secondly,  It  gives  the  students  of  the  honored 
school  of  the  year,  the  representatives  and 
everyone  else  that  comes  In  contact  with  this 
award  an  Insight  Into  the  realmeanlng  of 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance."  Thirdly.  tWs 
award  stimulated  the  hearts  of  every  par- 
otic American  who  loves  his  flag  and  what  It 
symbolizes  and  honors  the  pledge  to  It. 

If  a  person  can  say  that  he  acquired  more 
knowledge  In  one  day  than  In  any  other  day, 
I  would  say  that  I  learned  more  or  rather 
was  inspired  to  learn  more  on  this  day,  Octo- 
ber 13  1966.  This  was  the  day  of  the  semi- 
nars Here,  I  came  in  contact  with  success- 
ful men  In  many  fields.  Of  courae,  they 
spoke  to  lis  of  the  subject  before  the  assem- 
bly, but  to  me  they  said  that  we  are  living 
m  a  country  of  ever  increasing  competition, 
one  that  requires  us,  the  youth  of  America, 
to  take  giant  steps  In  the  right  direction  to 
keep  up  the  pace  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 
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To  acquire  tbls  goal,  we  mvtst  harvest  the 
crop  of  opportunity  that  ylelos  so  freely 
around  us.  We  must  be  educated.  We  must 
function.  We  must  be  the  leaders  of  the 
future.  Someone  once  wrote  thiat  for  every 
responsibility  there  Is  a  prlvU^e.  and  for 
every  privilege  there  Is  at  least  one  respon- 
sibility. I  feel  now  that  It  Is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  pass  on  to  others  what  I  bave  gained 
from  this  privilege — the  most  memorable 
week  of  my  life. 


THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
July  1965,  President  Johnson's  reorgan- 
ization plan  creating  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  became 
effective,  and  an  agency  wl^  the  Im- 
portant mission  of  understajidlng,  de- 
scribing and  predicting  the  state  of  our 
environment  came  Into  being. 

Recently  President  Johnson  received 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
ESSA's  accomplishments  oveir  the  first 
months  of  Its  existence — a  retord  which 
many  an  older  agency  might  be  proud 
to  claim — so  pleased  the  President  that 
he  warmly  commended  ESSA,  its  man- 
agement and  its  employees  fot  the  effici- 
ency and  success  with  which  the  new 
organization  had  been  created  and  placed 
in  effective  operation.  The  President 
cited  "specific  economies  impitoved  man- 
agement of  programs,  and  better  services 
to  the  public"  resulting  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  ESSA. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  o^n  compli- 
ments to  the  men  and  women  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  an  effort  and  an  achievement 
which  Is  impressive. 

ESSA  was  created  from  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodd;lc  Survey, 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards' 
Central  Radio  Propagation  laboratory. 
Within  its  ranks  have  now  lieen  estab- 
lished the  Environmental  Dajta  Service, 
the  National  Satellite  Center;,  and  four 
institutes  for  environmental  research. 

Allow  me  to  cite  briefly  some  of  the 
advances  which  have  come  from  the  cre- 
ation of  ESSA — advances  whljch  stem  In 
no  small  degree  from  the  cro$shatchlng 
of  multldlsclpllnary  skills  and  jtechnlques 
which  It  brings  to  bear  on  our!  most  seri- 
ous environmental  problems. 

ESSA  is  an  organization  in  which  sci- 
ence and  service  are  wedded  to  enhance 
public  safety  and  convenience,  and  to 
make  possible  economic  benefits  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

A  prime  example  is  ESSA's  new  Na- 
tional Natural  Disaster  Watnlng  Sys- 
tem, which  is  now  In  the  jjrocess  of 
implementation.  It  is  a  progiiam  to  pro- 
vide greatly  improved  warnings  of  all 
nature's  hazards,  with  quicker,  better 
detection,  better  and  faster  communica- 
tion of  warnings,  and  incre^ised  com- 
munity preparedness. 

Tornadoes,  hurricanes,  blizzards, 
floods,  seismic  sea  waves,  storm  surges 
and  other  natural  disasters  kill  between 
500  and  600  Americans  annually,  and 
economic  losses  nm  well  ln(o  the  bil- 
lions. NADWARN,  at  the  outeet,  will  flll 
glaring  gaps  in  our  networks  for  detect- 
ing potential  dangers  and  communicat- 
ing warnings.    ESSA  looks  \o  24-hour 


weather  service  for  every  one  of  the 
nearly  3,000  U.S.  communities  which  have 
daily  newspapers,  radio,  or  television 
stations. 

Supporting  the  intensified  program  of 
detection  and  warning  is  research.  The 
weather  bureau,  for  instance,  will  soon 
begin  to  predict  the  state  of  the  sea's 
surface  as  a  step  toward  comprehensive 
environmental  service  for  marine  oper- 
ators. It  is,  in  addition  to  its  weather 
duties,  providing  storm-surge  forecasts 
which  are  prepared  at  ESSA's  National 
Meteorological  Center.  These  activities 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  new  inte- 
gration of  cross-disciplinary  skills  for 
improved  service  to  the  public. 

Within  ESSA  now,  a  meteorologist's 
dream  of  many  years,  is  becoming  a 
reality,  with  ESSA  weather  satellites 
scanning  the  world's  cloud  cover.  It  is 
development  which  not  only  has  demon- 
strated the  capacity  for  warning  of  our 
own  weather  changes,  but  has  helped 
miany  other  nations,  some  with  only 
fragmentary  weather  service,  as  storms 
approach  their  boundaries.  It  is  bring- 
ing within  our  reach  a  world  weather 
program,  a  long-range  global  effort 
planned  by  the  United  Nations'  World 
Meteorological  Organization. 

This  program  is  1  year  old  this  month. 
More  than  130,000  useful  pictures  have 
been  produced.  The  National  Environ- 
mental Satellite  Center  has  prepared 
more  than  10,000  analyses  and  has  sent 
more  than  700  warnings  to  areas  in  the 
paths  of  potentially  dangerous  storms. 
As  reported  to  the  White  House,  active 
planning  is  underway  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institutes  for  Environmental 
Research  for  the  use  of  Improved  satel- 
lite sensors.  ESSA  already  is  able  to 
gather  data  on  snow  cover  which  Is 
valuable  in  water  supply  forecasting  for 
semiarid  regions,  sea  and  lake  ice  recon- 
naissance, and  identification  of  flood 
areas. 

Another  vital  area  of  public  safety  in 
which  ESSA  has  become  increasingly 
active  is  earthquake  information.  Last 
year  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  re- 
ceived reports  of  674  persons  killed  and 
thousands  made  homeless  by  more  than 
6,000  earthquakes  around  the  world. 
ESSA  is  active,  through  the  Survey  and 
its  Institutes,  in  many  phases  of  the 
earthquake  problem,  but  probably  its 
most  significant  step  has  been  establish- 
ment of  its  National  Earthquake  Infor- 
mation Center — which  uses  the  com- 
munications facilities  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  global  seismograph  fa- 
cilities of  the  Survey.  Additionally,  the 
NEIC  Is  headquarters  for  ESSA's  earth- 
quake emergency  plan,  under  which  Im- 
mediate and  longer  range  technical  aid 
is  given  after  disastrous  earthquakes  and 
tsunamis — seismic  sea  waves.  ESSA 
also  issues  public  bulletins  armouncing 
tsunami  watches  and  warnings  to  alert 
the  public  when  a  serious  situation  de- 
velops. 

A  major  effort  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  is  being 
devoted  to  the  field  of  oceanography — so 
that  the  Nation  may  come  more  quickly 
to  exploration  and  development  of  our 
last  frontier,  with  its  vast  stores  of  food, 
mineral,  and  other  untapped  wealth. 
The  ships  in  ESSSA's  fleet  are  platforms 


from  which  oceanographers  probe  the 
deep  ocean  and  its  floor,  geophysicists  ex- 
plore the  world  of  gravity  and  geomag- 
netism, and  biologists  investigate  the 
sea's  food  chain.  They  are  also  plat- 
forms for  the  meteorologist  and  the 
physicist. 

A  vital  marine  undertaking  soon  to  be 
mounted  by  ESSA  is  the  forthcoming 
global  scientific  expedition  of  the  U.S.C. 
&  G.S.S.  Oceanographer,  which  will  leave 
Jacksonville  March  31  to  launch  a  variety 
of  studies  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the 
Andaman  and  Tasman  Seas.  It  is  a  truly 
international  effort,  with  scientists  of 
many  nations  participating  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President. 

This  is  the  most  dramatic  of  ESSA's 
current  oceanographlc  activities,  but  It 
is  only  one.  There  are  many  others,  in- 
cluding valuable  work  on  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  many  mapping  and  charting 
projects  designed  to  make  navigation 
safer  for  our  mariners. 

ESSA's  ships  are  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  vessels.  They  are  staffed  by 
members  of  the  ESSA  Commissioned 
Corps,  a  growing  body  of  superbly  skilled 
men.  But  ESSA  commissioned  corps  of- 
ficers are  more  than  scientist-sailors; 
they  are  at  work  in  many  of  the  organi- 
zation's areas.  They  are  active  in  me- 
teorologly,  in  ESSA's  Institutes  for  En- 
vironmental Research,  in  a  score  of  en- 
deavors which  relate  only  indirectly  to 
the  sea,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  it  in  a 
wide  variety  of  scientific  efforts.  They 
will  be  among  the  most  Intensively 
trained  men  in  all  of  the  Federal  service. 

For  that  matter,  some  of  the  world's 
most  eminent  scientists  are  hard  at  work 
in  ESSA,  and  nowhere  is  this  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Institutes  for  En- 
vironmental Research,  with  headquarters 
at  Boulder,  Colo. 

In  these  Institutes  are  1,300  highly 
dedicated  persons  with  a  mission  of  al- 
most staggering  proportions.  They  are 
divided  into  the  Institutes  for  At- 
mospheric Sciences,  Oceanography, 
Earth  Sciences,  and  Telecommunication 
Sciences  and  Aeronomy. 

These  Institutes  seek  to  supply  us  with 
the  information  needed  to  descend  safely 
into  the  oceans  or  fly  high  in  space;  to 
mitigate  the  hazards  of  natural  disaster, 
to  protect  us  from  earthquakes,  to  keep 
us  in  communication  with  our  space- 
men— to  mention  only  the  broadest  out- 
line of  their  activities.  By  no  means  the 
least  of  their  efforts  is  the  study  of  pol- 
lution, a  subject  of  ever-increasing  con- 
cern to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
our  Nation. 

The  lER's  Space  Disturbance  Labora- 
tory is,  to  me,  a  striking  example  of  the 
practical  benefits  of  scientific  activity. 
The  lER  issues  bulletins  which  warn  of 
solar  fiares  to  help  determine  the  amount 
of  p>otentially  hazardous  proton  activity 
in  space. 

In  yet  another  area  of  ESSA's  multi- 
faceted  operations,  its  Environmental 
Data  Service,  information  which  has 
been  proliferating  at  an  incredible  rate — 
data  of  real  concern  and  immediate 
utility  to  our  people — is  being  collected. 

Prom  what  once  was  many  scattered 
centers,  ESSA  now  has  one  service  which 
permits  the  application  of  up-to-date 
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technology  to  the  processing,  storage, 
recall  and  summarization  of  all  forms 
of  environmental  data.  The  EDS  has 
three  major  centers:  the  National 
Weather  Records  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Geophysical  Data  Center  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  Through  this  unique 
service,  ESSA  aids  not  only  its  own  com- 
ponents but  other  government  organi- 
zations, the  scientific  community,  the 
military  and  virtually  every  area  of  the 
national  economy  with  accurate,  useful 
records.  It  is  the  kind  of  service  which 
not  only  provides  invaluable  help  to  the 
Nation,  but  which,  through  integration 
of  service,  typifies  the  consolidative  prog- 
ress which  is  enabling  ESSA  to  save  oui- 
taxpayers  approximately  $200,000  an- 
nually—with the  prospect  of  larger  sav- 
ings in  the  years  to  come. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  be 
entirely  familiar  with  what  this  remark- 
able new  agency  has  accomplished  in  a 
period  during  which  it  was  undergoing 
the  throes  of  organization.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  summarization  of 
ESSA's  activities.  I  have,  for  example, 
not  mentioned  its  specialized  weather 
forecasts  and  its  geodetic  survey  work, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's daily  Ufe. 

I  salute  ESSA.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  I  consider  this  agency  to  have 
set  a  good  example  for  all  to  consider.  I 
look  forward  to  continued  progress  on 
many  fronts  as  ESSA  continues  to  serve 

our  people.  ^  ^  .-^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  John  Connor 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Release  from  the  office  of  the  White  House 

Press  Secretary,  Feb.  1,  1967] 
Exchange  or  Letters  Between  the  President 
AND  THE  Secretary  op  Commerce  and  an 
Attached  Report  Concerning  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Environmentai.  Science  Serv- 
ices Adminstration 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  reviewed  your 
report  on  the  fine  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  implementing  Reorganization  Plan 
No  2  of  1965,  which  created  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  forwarding  that  Reorganization  Plan 
to  the  Congress,  I  stated  that  the  reorgani- 
zation would  permit  \xs  to  provide  better 
environmental  information  to  vital  segments 
of  the  nation's  economy  and  enhance  our 
capability  to  Identify  and  solve  problems 
associated  with  the  physical  environment. 
ESSA's  accomplishments  are  bearing  out 
these  predictions. 

Your  report  Indicates  that  the  reorgani- 
zation has  resulted  In  specific  economies, 
improved  management  of  programs,  and  bet- 
ter services  to  the  public.  This  combination 
of  achievements  Is  basic  to  this  Administra- 
tion's concepts  of  how  the  public's  business 
can  and  must  be  conducted.  You  stated  in 
your  letter  that  there  Is  further  progress  to  be 
made  in  the  future.  I  am  confident  that  this 
progress  will  be  made. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  ESSA  manage- 
ment, and  all  ESSA  employees  for  the  effici- 
ency and  sensitivity  which  have  contributed 
to  carrying  out  this  reorganization.  These 
accomplishments  wlU  benefit  substantially 
the  public  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


jAmJARY  27,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  enclosed  report 
describes  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
implementing  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1965  The  plan  created  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  (ESSA)  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  plan  consolidated  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  form 
the  new  agency.  After  the  Reorganization 
Plan  became  effective,  we  transferred  to 
ESSA  the  Central  Radio  Propagation  Labora- 
tory (formerly  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards)  and  estabUshed  within  ESSA  an 
environmental  data  service,  a  National  En- 
vironmental SatelUte  Center,  and  four  Insti- 
tutes for  Environmental  Research. 

The  job  of  Integrating  our  operations  in 
ESSA  Is  continuing.    I  believe  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  to  date,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  In  the  future. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Report  on  ESSA's  Progress  Under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1965 


program  improvements 
Integration  of  program  operations  In  ESSA 
is  making  It  possible  to  provide  the  pubUc 
and  other  Government  agencies  better  and 
more  complete  environmental  services  and 
Information  tlirough  programs  and  projects 
that  draw  upon  all  elements  of  ESSA.  Some 
examples  are: 

1  ESSA  has  developed  and  will  begin  in- 
stallation of  a  Natural  Disaster  Warning  Sys- 
tem designed  to  provide  for  the  rapid  dls- 
semlnaUon  of  warnings  for  such  natural 
hazards  as  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  blizzards, 
floods,  seismic  sea  waves,  and  storm  surges. 

2.  There  has  been  established  In  ESSA  the 
National  Earthquake  Information  Center  to 
make  available  quickly  more  precise  Infor- 
mation on  location,  time,  size,  and  effects  of 
earthquakes.  The  communications  facilities 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  global  seis- 
mograph facilities  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  are  being  utilized  for  this  service. 

3.  For  aviation,  we  are  able  to  provide  an 
integrated  and  systematic  approach  to  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  development  of 
the  SST,  such  as  hazardous  radiation  and 
the  need  for  more  critical  weather  Informa- 
tion. . 

4  Institutes  for  Environmental  Research 
have  been  established  to  bring  together  re- 
search groups  of  the  Weather  Bureau  (mete- 
orology), the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
(oceanography  and  solid  earth  science) .  and 
the  Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (aeronomy 
and  telecommunications) .  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  placing  the  groups  together  under 
one  organizational  component  was  to  en- 
hance research  activity  by  encouraging  cross- 
disciplinary  studies  of  the  environment. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  the  Institutes  for 
Environmental  Research,  active  planning 
and  development  Is  under  way  In  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  SatelUte  Center  to  utilize 
Improved  Satellite  Sensors.  By  Interpreta- 
tion of  pictures  transmitted  from  satellites 
we  are  able  to  gather  data  on  snow  cover 
which  la  useful  In  water  supply  forecasting 
for  seml-arld  regions,  sea  and  lake  Ice  re- 
connaissance,   and    Identification    of    flood 

areas.  ..  ^  * 

6  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  data 
has  been  Integrated  In  the  Environmental 
Data  Service  of  ESSA.  This  encompasses  cU- 
matologlcal,  geodetic,  selsmologlcal,  aeron- 
omy, and  space  data.  Bringing  together  the 
many  "data  centers"  previously  scattered  In 
several  organizations  Into  a  single  date  serv- 
ice permits  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Including  computers,  to  the  process- 
ing, storage,  recall  and  summarization  of  all 
forms  of  envlronmentel  date.  It  also  makes 
the  date  more  readily  avaUable  as  it  con- 
tributes to  "one-stop"  service  to  the  many 


interests  having  a  need  for  environmental 
date  of  many  types. 

administrative  improvements  and 
economies 
This  reorganization  has  permitted  numer- 
ous economies  through  consolidation  of  like 
functions  and  sharing  of  faclUUes.  For  ex- 
ample, approximately  $200,000  annually  Is 
now  being  saved  through  an  Integration  of 
admlnlsuatlve  services,  and  larger  savings 
will  accrue  In  future  years.  Whereas  the 
agencies  which  were  joined  to  form  ESSA 
each  had  Its  own  personnel,  budget,  audit 
and  other  administrative  services,  there  Is 
now  one  central  organization  which  performs 
administrative  services  for  all  of  ESSA.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  a  consoUdatlon  of 
public  Information,  legal,  and  program  plan- 
ning steffs.  SlmUar  progress  toward  Inte- 
gration of  admlnlstraUve  services  Is  being 
made  in  ESSA  field  organizations. 

New  management  services  have  be«n  de- 
veloped. A  new  Management  Information 
System  has  been  designed  and  instelled  to 
serve  the  entire  agency,  together  with  com- 
prehensive PPB  systems.  Further  improve- 
ments have  been  the  centralization  and  auto- 
mation of  the  Payroll  and  Accounting  Sys- 
tems saving  annually  $170,000.  A  consoli- 
dated position  control  system  has  been 
Installed. 

The  Reorganization  Is  resulting  In  greater 
sharing  and   utlUzatlon  of  equipment  and 
facilities.     A  single  Division  coordinates  all 
ESSA  computer  actlvlUes  and  operates  a  large 
c-ntral  computer  faclUty.    Another  example 
of  better  facility  utilization  U  the  cenwal 
ESSA  warehouse  established  at  Kansas  City. 
This  has  eliminated  the  need  for  warehoTis- 
ing  previously   existing  in   several  regional 
activities  and  has  substentlally  reduced  In- 
ventories   resulting    in    annual    savings    of 
$160,000    and    permitted    one-time    savings 
through  use  of  lower  Inventory  levels.    Ship 
utilization  also  has  been  Improved  by  equip- 
ping the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessels 
to  serve  aU  ESSA  programs  requiring  ocean 
platforms.     The   ship  "Oceanographer"   was 
utilized  by  several  elements  of  ESSA  for  the 
observation  of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun 
In  the  southern  hemisphere.     In  February, 
1967,  the  ship  "Surveyor"  will  participate  in 
a  geophysical  expedition  to  the  Line  Islands 
in   the  Pacific  to   obteln  weather,   oceano- 
graphlc, and  other  envlronmentel  measure- 
ments. 


OUTER  SPACE  TREATY 
Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  signed  on  January  27  guarantees 
that  the  moon  and  other  planets  will  be 
open  to  exploration  by  all  nations — not 
just  the  ones  which  get  there  fii-st. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  expressly  pro- 
vides: 

There  shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of 
celestial  bodies. 

And  article  in  prohibits  any  claim  of 
sovereignty  to  the  moon  or  other  planets. 
I  hope  that  the  treaty  will  thus  for- 
ever put  aside  the  possibility  of  quarrels 
between  nations  over  extraterrestrial 
claims  to  territorial  sovereignty.  Such 
claims  would  not  contribute  to  anyone  s 
security.  Indeed,  they  could,  in  fact,  en- 
danger peace  here  on  earth  by  raising 
senseless  questions  of  apparent  prestige 
and  empty  invocations  of  national  honor. 
Territorial  claims  in  the  past— even 
when  made  to  uninhabited  or  uninhab- 
itable areas  of  the  earth  or  seas— have 
often  led  to  a  show  of  force. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  builds  on  the 
concept  of  openness  through  its  call  for 
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freedom  of  scientific  investigation  in 
outer  space  and  on  celestial  tnodles.  It 
also  calls  upon  parties  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  international  cooperation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  space  age. 
the  United  States  has  been  doing  its  best 
to  encourage  cooperation  amotg  nations. 
I  think  we  can  all  take  pride  in  NASA's 
international  program — activities  in 
space  research  which  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States  ani  the  other 
participating  countries.  I 

I  believe  that  the  treaty  willj  encourage 
a  still  more  open  and  enlightened  atti- 
tude throughout  the  world.     1 


worst  restaurant  fire  on  record — Sidney 
Zagri  was  53  years  old. 

He  leaves  a  devoted  wife,  Katherine, 
and  a  7-year-old  son.  Sidney  Zagri,  Jr. 

The  Teamsters  Union,  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  a  dedicated  citizen. 
I  have  lost  a  friend. 

My  wife  Ellyn  joins  me  in  offering  our 
sincerest  condolences  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  entire  family. 


can  achieve  before  many  others.  And, 
If  we  can.  I  think  we  must  be  the  first 
in  this  field  as  we  have  been  first  In  many 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor  and  ac- 
complishment. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  the 
administration  for  this  effort. 


MEMORIAL  TO  SIDNEY  JZAGRI 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  jt  was  with 
deep  grief  and  shock  that  I  Warned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  Slqney  Zagri, 
who  was  killed  along  with  sonjie  26  other 
persons  in  the  tragic  fire  that  swept 
through  Dale's  Restaurant  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Sidney  Zagri  was  widely  Ifcnown  and 
respected  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  a 
vigorous  and  articulate  advocate  of  the 
International  Brotherood  of  i  Teamsters 
which  he  served  as  its  legislative  counsel. 
Everyone  also  knew  Sid  as  a  warm  and 
compassionate  human  being,  la  foremost 
champion  in  the  fight  to  seture  to  all 
Americans  all  the  civil  rightjs  and  civil 
liberties  guaranteed  under  tht  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

He  was  zealously  dedlcate4  to  his  be- 
liefs and  to  his  cause.  ' 

A  native  of  California.  Si(^  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  In  1935,  and  from  thdre.  he  went 
to  the  Harvard  Law  School  tor  2  years. 
The  depression  of  the  thirties  caused  him 
to  resign  from  Harvard  because  of  finan- 
cial difBculties.  and  after  a  2-year  delay 
he  completed  work  on  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

After  that  he  became  assistant  to  the 
chief  trial  examiner  for  trie  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  L^ter  he  be- 
came Impartial  Chairman  iii  the  Labor 
Dispute  Section  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board.  [ 

In  1945  Sid  left  Government  work  to 
go  into  private  law  practide.  He  re- 
turned to  California  in  194^  and  again 
became  active  In  civic  affair^,  becoming 
chairman  of  the  California  Cijtlzens  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Health,  atid  a  mem- 
ber of  Gov.  Earl  Warren's  Commission 
on  Mental  Health.  | 

He  returned  to  the  field  of  labor  In 
1955.  when  he  was  appointed  director  of 
Teamster  Local  688's  well-hnown  com- 
munity action  program  in  Stj.  Louis.  Mo. 
Prom  St.  Louis  he  came  tjo  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  In  1959,  to  serve  a^  the  Inter- 
national Teamster's  legislative  counsel. 
He  subsequently  also  became  director  of 
Drive,  the  national  Teamster  political 
education  group. 

It  was  in  these  latter  two  capacities 
that  he  became  known  as  afi  aggressive 
spokesman  for  his  union  and  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  human  rights.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent witness  before  many  congressional 
committees  and  became  a  f  ainillar  figure 
In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  Montgomery 
tragedy — called    the    Nation's    second 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  wet.V:.  I  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  crin.e  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. Today,  I  rise  to  support  his  mes- 
sage on  America's  children  and  youth. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  want  to  rein- 
force the  President's  effort  to  help  our 
young  people  because  the  story  of  our 
growing  youth  crime  is  the  story  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  neglected  and 
abused,  of  children  who  have  been  de- 
prived and  misguided,  and  of  children 
who  have  been  lost  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  in  the  slum  tenements 
and  alleys  of  our  large  cities  before  they 
could  be  given  a  chance  to  live,  and 
learn,  and  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  In  every  field  that  has 
characterized  our  Nation  over  the  years. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  inescapa- 
ble product  of  breakdown  and  defect  In 
the  most  vital  areas  of  society,  in  the 
home,  in  the  educational  establishment 
and  in  the  economic  and  occupational 
sphere. 

The  President's  message  Includes  13 
legislative  proposals  to  help  repair  the 
defects  in  these  important  institutions. 

He  asks  for  full  utilization  of  the  skill 
and  talent  at  our  command. 

He  asks  also  for  dedication  and  co- 
operation among  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  the  society  to  develop 
the  potential  of  our  youth,  which  Is  the 
only  resource  we  have  to  guarantee  the 
strength  and  survival  of  this  Nation. 

Among  his  other  recommendations, 
the  President  has  specifically  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1967  to  Improve 
the  courts  and  correctional  institutions 
in  our  States  and  local  areas.  I  strongly 
support  this  measure.  The  first  bill  I 
Introduced  when  I  became  chairman  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
The  Delinquent  Chlldrens  Act  of  1961, 
became  the  foreninner  of  this  new  pro- 
posal. 

Based  on  its  past  research,  the  sub- 
committee will  look  into  this  and  other 
recommendations  by  the  President  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  considered  by 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Together  with  his  crime  message. 
President  Johnson's  message  on  youth 
marks  the  determination  of  this  admin- 
istration to  achieve  a  final  victory  over 
human  misery  and  deprivation  In  the 
United  States. 

These  are  goals  for  which  men  strive 
the  world  over. 

These  are  goals  which  are  not  easy 
to  reach. 
But  these  are  goals  which  this  Nation 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning 
business?  If  there  is  no  further  mom- 
ing  business,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  imfinlshed  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by 

title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
concern  about  the  reorganization  of 
Congress,  our  focus  Is  almost  completely 
on  updating  Congress.  I  did  not  want 
us  to  lose  sight  In  that  process,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  equal  importance  of 
updating  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
one  thing  to  bring  the  machinery  up  to 
date;  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  try  to 
keep  the  men  and  women  who  run  those 
machines  up  to  date.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  to  make  them  work. 

I  was  one  of  the  approximately  199 
persons  who  testified  before  the  very 
able  special  committee  that  prepared  the 
pending  legislation.  The  proposal  I 
have  to  make  is  aimed  at  enriching  the 
philosophies,  the  background,  the  per- 
spective, or  whatever  It  may  be  called, 
of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  my  suggestion 
in  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  a  Senate 
sabbatical.  The  proposal  Is  borrowed 
from  the  academic  world  as  well  as  the 
world  of  business  and  indxistry,  where 
more  and  more  it  is  recognized  that  day- 
to-day  pressures  of  business  or  teaching 
leave  precious  little  time  for  anyone  In  a 
responsible  position  to  broaden  his  own 
horizons.  There  just  are  not  that  many 
hours  In  the  day.  If  I  may  borrow  from 
a  currently  popular  phraae,  the  preoc- 
cupation with  "gaps" — generation  gaps, 
credibility   gaps — may   I  say   what  Is 


threatening  to  overtake  us  in  the  Senate 
may  be  the  perspective  gap. 

As  each  new  Senator  arrives  In  this 
body  as  a  freshman  he  brings  to  the 
Senate  a  fresh  reservoir  of  new  Ideas,  a 
reservoir  of  his  own  experiences,  and  the 
cross-currents  and  forces  with  which  he 
has  something  to  do.  Our  body  Is  en- 
riched by  the  arrival  of  every  new 
Senator. 

However,  I  have  the  feeling  that  in 
the  course  of  his  responsibilities  and  du- 
ties In  the  Senate  over  a  period  of  time 
the  reservoir  that  was  once  full  be- 
comes rather  sorely  depleted.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  in  the  requirements 
made  upon  a  Senator,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  office,  lead  to  that  Inevitable 
state.  For,  not  only  must  he  tend  to  the 
many  problems  of  his  constituents,  or  try 
to  attend  a  succession  of  committee  as- 
signments, some  simultaneously,  but  he 
must  also  try  to  deal  with  bureaus  down- 
town, and  cope  with  various  lobbying 
groups  who  have  a  case  that  needs  to  be 
heard  In  their  regard.  Thus,  the  Sena- 
tor finds  himself  In  a  condition  which 
requires,  all  too  often,  that  he  "shoot 
from  the  hip."  Frequently  he  is  asked 
to  render  a  judgment  on  a  broader  issue, 
and  again,  too  often,  he  must  shoot  from 
the  hip  with  the  hope  that  he  comes 
close  to  the  target. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  this 
is  not  the  way  to  run  the  store.  It 
certainly  Is  not  the  way  we  should  be 
miming  one  of  the  most  powerful,  influ- 
ential, and  significant  bodies  that  can 
play  a  role  In  the  future  shaping  of 
things  to  come. 

For  this  reason.  I  think  that  we  should 
have  given  more  attention  In  the  bill — 
and  therefore  should  discuss  now — the 
entire  concept  of  a  Senate  sabbatical. 

The  point  of  such  a  proposal  would  be 
to  permit  each  Senator,  let  us  say.  during 
the  first  year  of  his  second  term,  or  the 
second  year.  If  for  any  reason  that 
seemed  more  desirable,  to  literally  take 
a  leave  of  absence.  He  would  be  barred 
from  only  two  things.  He  would  be 
barred  from  returning  to  his  home  State 
In  that  period,  and  he  would  be  barred 
from  entering  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  that  period. 

I  hope  that  he  might  visit  the  cam- 
puses of  some  of  the  centers  of  learning, 
both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world,  where  he  could  ex- 
pose himself  to  new  ideas.  I  would 
hope  that  he  could  climb  a  mountain, 
sit  on  the  top,  and  pontificate  with  no 
deadline  staring  him  in  the  face.  I 
would  hope  that  he  could  find  an  island 
where  he  could  read  himself  full,  and 
then  think  himself  empty,  and  go 
through  this  process  again  and  again, 
because  the  Members  of  this  body.  In 
these  times,  are  more  and  more  com- 
pelled to  busy  themselves  with  smaller 
and  smaller  details  in  the  legislative 
process. 

In  obsession  with  detail,  we  too  often 
lose  sight  of  the  big  picture.  We  tend, 
as  we  ponder  how  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  Tuesday,  or  on  Thursday,  to  forget 
about  the  real  shape  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  the  implications  of  the  forces 
at  play  In  that  world. 

I  am  mindful,  of  course,  that  orga- 
nizing a  system  such  as  sabbaticals  for 


the  Senate  would  pose  many  mechanical 
problems.  But,  I  remind  everyone  that 
the  mechanics — ^the  machinery  of  the 
Senate — was  created  by  Senators,  and 
I  am  confident  that  Senators  can  tailor 
that  machinery  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  changing  times. 

Mr.  President,  to  Illustrate  the  ap- 
proach that  might  be  considered,  per- 
haps a  Senator  from  a  given  State  could 
be  protected  with  a  selected  proxy  which 
would  protect  his  State  on  the  well- 
known  Issues  In  which  they  are  Inter- 
ested, and  on  other  great  Issues.  Such  a 
device  might  cover  the  gap  that  his  phys- 
ical absence  might  otherwise  leave.  It 
could  apply  only  In  the  case  of  the  pre- 
determined sabbaticals. 

Second,  the  total  number  of  sabbati- 
cals could  be  limited  to  any  one  time  and 
then  rotated  so  that  there  would  not 
be  a  conspicious  gap  in  terms  of  absent 
Senators  due  to  a  large  new  class  which 
might  be  elected  In  any  given  year. 

But  these  are  mere  details.  I  find  In 
conversation  with  Senators  that  most  of 
them  are  prone  to  worry  more  about  why 
such  a  plan  will  not  work  than  to  face 
what  Is  an  even  higher  priority — why  It 
or  something  like  it  must  be  made  to 
work  If  this  body  Is  to  rise  to  higher  levels 
In  decisionmaking.  In  the  setting  up  of 
guidelines,  and  In  the  general  national 
direction  in  which  it  Is  compelled  to  be 
involved  during  these  times. 

I  cannot  help  being  persuaded,  from 
the  many  days  we  spend  In  debate,  how 
much  of  the  debate  Is  concerned  with  de- 
tails, how  much  of  It  Ignores  the  central 
questions:  Where  are  we  going?  Where 
should  we  be  going?  What  Is  our  goal? 
What  Is  the  target  we  seek  to  hit? 

Those  questions  are  rarely  asked  in 
debate  because  we  do  not  have  the  time 
to  weigh  them  carefully.  Thus,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  housekeeping  chores, 
which  takes  almost  the  total  time  of 
many  Senators,  requires  that  we  find 
some  way  to  preserve  a  little  time  and 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  refiect.  In 
short,  time  to  think  about  the  big  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

There  are  many  gimmicks  that  we 
sometimes  say  we  are  resorting  to.  In 
order  to  bail  us  out  of  the  "bind,"  gim- 
micks such  as  speedreadlng,  or  a  differ- 
ent staff  arrangement,  to  feed  In  more 
of  the  details  that  continually  threaten 
to  sink  us  all  because  of  their  number, 
if  nothing  else. 

But  what  is  Ignored  Is  that  no  one — 
and  I  mean  no  one — can  supply  our  own 
thinking  or  substitute  for  it.  No  one  can 
enrich  our  philosophy  for  us.  No  one 
can  run  our  own  Interference  In  the 
realm  of  trying  to  weigh  the  direction  in 
which  we  think  our  kind  of  world  should 
be  going. 

The  only  way  we  will  ever  get  time  to 
do  that  with  adequate  indulgence  Is  to 
acquire  something  like  the  senatorial 
sabbatical  in  order  to  make  that  possible. 
I  suppose  there  might  be  those  who 
would  abuse  such  a  privilege,  but  not 
many.  Whatever  abuses  might  arise  are 
already  In  existence.  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  the 
personal  enrichment  from  reading  and 
refiectlon  that  a  sabbatical  would  make 
possible. 


On  a  practical  basis,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  stand  to  gain.  It  would 
gain  immeasurably  more  than  at  present, 
because  it  would  gain  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  dimensions  of  all  the  issues  that 
trouble  each  of  us  In  turn. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  simple  pro- 
posal. I  believe  that  if  we  could  have  a 
secret  vote  in  the  Senate,  my  suggestion 
would  pass  overwhelmingly — at  least,  so 
my  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  visited 
about  this  subject  tell  me.  But  they 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  the  voters  would 
misconstrue  the  plan,  and  they  are  can- 
did about  saying  so.  They  say  that  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  this  yet;  that  It 
would  be  viewed  as  some  kind  of  free- 
loading  or  a  boondoggle. 

However,  we  have  already  faced  this 
question  at  the  industrial  and  business 
level,  where  groups  are  planning  ahead 
and  are  insisting  that  their  top  execu- 
tives get  away  from  the  shock  of  the 
dally  grind  and  give  themselves  time  to 
think  and  reflect. 

It  has  been  happening  In  the  academic 
world  for  a  long  time.  Most  colleges 
and  imiversities  in  this  country  require  a 
faculty  member  to  take  every  seventh 
year  off  and  "recharge  his  batteries." 

It  must  at  once  be  obvious  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  group  In  the  world  for  whom 
it  Is  Imperative  that  this  kind  of  precau- 
tion be  taken,  this  kind  of  investment  to 
be  indulged  In.  this  kind  of  personal 
broadening  to  become  a  part  of  Its  obli- 
gations, it  should  be  the  group  who  serve 
as  U.S.  Senators.  Then  will  we  come 
closer  to  reaching,  over  the  long  pull, 
the  kinds  of  right  and  wise  decisions 
for  which  we  hope. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  once 
again  that  we  close  what  Is  a  rapidly 
mounting  perspective  gap.  It  is  impor- 
tant we  not  lose  sight,  within  the  per- 
spective of  the  moment,  of  the  scope  of 
the  Issues  which  surround  us  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment, 
and  ask  that  It  be  read- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  In  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
471  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following: 

"Part  7 — Electrical  Voting  Ststem  in 
Senate   Chamber 
"Sec.  481.  Electrical  voting  system  In  Senate 
Chamber. 

On  page  118.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  part: 

"Past  7 — Electrical  Voting  System  in 
Senate   Chamber 

"electrical  voting  system  in  senate 

CHAMBER 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
procurement.  Installation,  and  operation  In 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  electrical  equipment 
for  use  In  casting,  recording,  and  counting 
votes  and  ascertaining  the  presence  of  quo- 
rums. 

"(b)  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  procure- 
ment, installation,  and  operation  of  such 
eqtilpment  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate." 
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On  page  125,  line  5.  strike  out  the  words 
"Parts  1,  2,  and  3".  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  7". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  10  minute^. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Lo^ilsiana  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  pne  result 
we  could  hope  for.  from  the  work  of 
this  Special  Committee  on  Raorganiza- 
tion.  would  be  the  installation  of  elec- 
trical voting  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Practically  all  modem  legislative  bodies 
have  it.  But  here,  when  we  try  to  leg- 
islate, to  call  the  roll,  each  nfcme  Indi- 
vidually, as  we  do,  It  is  very  time  con- 
suming, particularly  when  there  are  a 
number  of  roUcall  votes  immediately  fol- 
lowing one  another;  and  it  often  ties  up 
the  Senate  for  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sat- 
urday, November  28,  1964,  contains  an 
article  about  instant  voting  fgr  legisla- 
tors, and  how  electricity  does  the  job.  It 
might  be  well  to  read  a  few]  excerpts 
from  that  article. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  entitled 
"How  Electricity  Does  the  Job  "  written 
by  a  staff  writer  of  the  Christiii  Science 
Monitor,  and  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November}  28,  1964, 
reads:  I 

How  ELBCTRicrrT  Does  ths  Job 

Meet  electric  roll-call  systems  IfoUow  one 
general  design. 

An  individual  voting  switch  Is  attached  to 
the  desk  of  each  legislator,  a  switch  like  an 
electric  light  toggle  switch.  I 

During  a  roll  call  he  votes  "yes"  by  pushing 
the  knob  to  the  left,  or  "no"  by  bresslng  it 
to  the  right.  \ 

The  vote  Is  Instantaneously  sh(iwn  on  one 
or  more  large  display  boards,  located  at  the 
front  of  the  chamber,  on  which  art  listed  the 
names  of  all  members.  Before  and  after  each 
name  are  green  and  red  bulbs,  pieee  light 
according  to  the  vote — green  for  "yea"  and 
red  for  "nay."  ' 

The  display  board  has  a  place  fo^  the  num- 
ber of  the  bill  being  voted  on  ias  well  as 
the  total  number  of  affirmative  aiid  negative 
votes  at  any  given  moment.  ^ 

Legislators  can  change  their  vottes  as  often 
as  they  desire  while  a  roll  call  is  (ipen.  This 
Is  done  simply  by  moving  the  s^tch  from 
one  position  to  another.  | 

When  the  presiding  officer  opei^  the  roll- 
call  system  a  gong  or  a  buzzer  wa»ns  legisla- 
tors who  may  be  elsewhere  in  trie  buUdlng 
of  the  impending  vote.  i 

If  desired,  each  legislator's  switch  can  be 
equipped  with  a  lock  for  which  ofcly  he  has 
the  key. 

Pew  states  use  locks,  however,  because  of 
the  problem  of  lawmakers  losing  their  keys 
or  leaving  them  at  home  and  not  being  able 
to  vote.  ' 

To  make  sure  that  no  unauthorlbed  person 
uses  a  particular  legislator's  switch.  In  his 
absence  from  the  chamber,  strict  Irules  with 
stttr  penalties  are  Imposed  by  moeti  legislative 
bodies  having  the  electric  roll-call  system. 

When  the  presiding  officer  announces  the 
closing  of  a  roll  caU  he  instruct*  the  cleric 
to  throw  the  master  switch.  Alter  thl*  U 
done  the  vote  is  "locked"  and  Ho  further 
changes  can  be  made. 

Each  member's  vote  and  tbs  totaU  are 
recorded  on  a  card.  Three  or  mor^  coplea  are 
then  printed  automatically. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled  "In- 
stant Voting  For  Legislators,"  written  by 


George  B.  Merry,  and  published  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  November 
28.  1964,  reads  in  part: 

"It  used  to  take  us  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  to  complete  a  vote.  Now,  with  the 
electric  roll-call  system.  It  Is  done  in  only 
a  few  seconds."  This  was  J.  Tyler  Patterson, 
Speaker  of  the  294-member  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives,  speaking. 

Thirty-one  states  now  have  electric  roll- 
call  Installations  In  at  least  one  chamber  of 
their  Legislature.  And  six  of  them — Indiana, 
LoulElana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia — have  it  in  both  upper 
and  lower  legislative  branches. 

The  United  Nations,  too,  has  been  won 
over  by  this  speedier  method  of  recording 
votes.  Delegates  at  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  use  a  recently 
completed   electric  roll-call   Installation. 

Lawmakers  In  at  least  three  other  states 
are  expected  to  consider  the  future  use  of 
this  equipment  during  their  1965  legislative 
sessions. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  incidentally 
relates  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  credited 
with  inventing  the  first  electric  rollcall 
voting  machine. 

The  principal  objection  that  Senators 
make  to  the  electric  rollcall  vote  is  that 
on  occasion  a  vote  commences  when  the 
Senators  are  not  all  present  in  the 
Chamber.  Senators  wish  to  have  suffi- 
cient time  within  which  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  in  order  to  record  their  vote. 

That  objection  can  be  met  in  several 
ways.  One  way  in  which  it  can  be  met  is 
that  the  electric  voting  machine  can  be 
used  only  in  ways  that  are  agreeable  to 
the  Senate.  It  can  be  decided  that  the 
machine  is  to  be  left  open  for,  let  us  say, 
5  minutes,  so  that  any  Senator  who 
was  not  present  can  have  time  to  get  to 
the  Chamber  and  be  recorded. 

The  Senate  might  want,  on  starting  to 
use  an  electric  voting  machine,  to  provide 
that  only  after  there  has  been  one  roll- 
call vote  can  the  electric  voting  machine 
be  used,  so  that  everybody  present  knows 
that  on  esich  of  the  subsequent  votes  the 
electric  voting  machine  is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  ac- 
quire a  voting  machine.  Senators  wUl 
find  ways  to  use  it  very  eflQclently  and 
effectively. 

It  has  been  the  impression  of  this 
Senator  that  any  legislative  body  which 
has  acquired  a  voting  machine  has  never 
been  able  to  imderstand  why  on  earth  it 
did  not  have  one  before,  after  it  found 
out  how  much  the  machine  expedited 
the  procedures  by  enabling  the  legislative 
body  to  vote  Instantly. 

The  electric  voting  machine  eliminates 
the  cimibersome  process  of  calling  each 
name  and  recapitulating  each  name  be- 
fore the  vote  is  announced. 

I  know  that  this  matter  was  consid- 
ered In  the  committee.  I  had  great 
hopes  that  the  committee  would  recom- 
mend the  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  amendment 
favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  I  have  read 
from  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlee 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 


[From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  28,  1064] 

Instant  Voting  fob  Legislators 

(By  George  B.  Merry) 

"It  used  to  take  us  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  to  complete  a  vote.  Now,  with  the  elec- 
tric roll-call  system.  It  Is  done  In  only  a 
few  seconds."  This  was  J.  Tyler  Patterson, 
Speaker  of  the  294-member  Connecticut 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  speaking. 

Thirty-one  states  now  have  electric  roU- 
caU  Installations  In  at  least  one  chamber  of 
their  Legislature.  And  six  of  them — Indi- 
ana, Louisiana.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia — have  It  In  both  up- 
per and  lower  legislative  branches. 

The  United  Nations,  too,  haa  been  won 
over  by  this  speedier  method  of  recording 
votes.  Delegates  at  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  will  use  a  recently 
completed  electric  roll-caU  InstaUatlon. 

Lawmakers  in  at  least  three  other  states 
are  expected  to  consider  the  futiire  use  of 
this  equipment  during  their  1966  legislative 
sessions. 

SAVINOS  INCALCULABLE 

Each  legislator's  desk  Is  equipped  with  a 
toggle  switch  by  which  he  or  she  votes. 
Flipping  it  to  the  left  registers  the  member's 
approval,  and  to  the  right  records  disap- 
proval of  the  particular  matter  on  which  the 
roll  caU  Is  being  taken. 

It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
hundreds.  If  not  thovisands,  of  hours  of 
monotonous  vocal  "ayes"  and  "nays"  have 
been  saved  over  the  years  by  those  bodies 
which  have  adopted  this  short  cut. 

Despite  its  obvious  advantages  of  accuracy 
and  efficiency  legislative  bodies  have  been 
slow  to  turn  to  this  method  of  instant 
voting. 

Once  having  adopted  the  electric  roll-call 
system  no  state  has  ever  abandoned  It. 

The  first  electric  roll-call  Installation  was 
In  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  In  1917. 

But  the  Idea  is  actually  much  older. 

ITiomas  A.  Edison  Is  credited  with  this 
Invention.  But  he  was  never  able  to  capi- 
talize on  it. 

LAST  THnta  WE  want 

In  June,  1869,  when  still  a  yotmg  teleg- 
rapher in  Boston,  he  was  granted  a  patent 
on  a  vote  recorder  system  by  which  mem- 
bers of  a  parliamentary  body  could  register 
their  "ayes"  and  "nays"  through  electric 
Impulses. 

He  had  hoped  to  sell  Congress  the  Idea 
of  Installing  it. 

A  congressional  committee  chairman  to 
whom  he  proudly  displayed  his  Invention 
admitted  that  It  worked  well,  but  added, 
"It's  the  last  thing  we  want  here.  Filibus- 
tering and  delay  In  coimtlng  the  votes  are 
often  the  only  means  we  have  for  defeating 
bad  legislation." 

Two  later  attempts — In  1902  and  1916 — by 
Prank  L.  Dyer,  one  of  Edison's  associates, 
failed  to  sway  congressional  committees. 

More  recent  attempts,  by  the  present  man- 
ufacturer and  others,  to  win  support  In 
Congress  for  an  electric  roll-call  system  also 
have  evoked  little  enthusiasm. 

Had  It  not  been  for  a  warm  legislative 
day  In  1911,  when  the  clerk  of  the  100-mem- 
ber  Wisconsin  Assembly  had  to  call  the  roll 
no  less  than  70  times,  the  electric  voting 
S3r8tem  might  still  be  an  inventor's  dream. 

"Why  couldn't  some  sort  of  a  device  be 
perfected  to  save  all  that  trouble?"  the  clerk 
asked  a  group  of  assemblymen  the  next  day. 

This  was  overheard  by  Bornett  L.  BobrofT, 
a  Milwaukee  engineer  who  had  been  experi- 
menting with  various  signaling  devices  for 
several  years.  He  was  determined  to  solve  the 
problem  and  after  850  lengthy  roll  calls  In  the 
1913  session  he  was  given  the  go-ahead. 

Four  years  later  when  the  new  state  Capi- 
tol building  was  ready  so  was  the  vote  re- 
cording device  In  the  Assembly  chamber. 


IOWA     FOLLOWS    IN     1921 


1 


' 


In  1921  Iowa  became  the  second  state  with 
electric  voting,  when  a  system  was  installed 
m  its  House  of  Representatives.  The  fol- 
lowing year  both  Louisiana  and  Texas  added 
this  equipment  to  their  lower  legislative 
Souse.  And  in  1924  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  followed  suit. 

Eight  installations  took  place  in  the  1930  s, 
10  during  the  1940s;  12  In  the  1950's;  and 
two  so  far  in  the  1960's. 

Over  the  years  some  of  the  early  states 
with  electric  roll-call  voting  equipment  have 
modernized  their  system. 

States  now  considering  Installation  in- 
clude HawaU,  New  Mexico,  and  South  Dakota. 

Legislative  bodies  with  the  electric  voting 
system  range  In  size  from  the  33-member 
Tennessee  Senate  to  the  294-member  Con- 
necticut House  of  Representatives.  Except 
for  the  six  state  senates  and  the  unicameral 
Le«rislature  In  Nebraska,  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive chambers  equipped  with  this  fast-voting 
system  have  more  than  100  members. 

Production  of  electric  roll-call  systems  now 
in  use  by  all  but  one  Legislature— Kansas- 
Is  bv  the  International  Roll  Call  Corporation, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  or  its  predecessor  firm, 
the  American  Signal  Company. 

NOT    THE    ONLY    FIRM 

One  other  company,  the  North  American 
Signal  Company,  of  Washington,  D.C.  (not 
International's  predecessor) .  Is  also  prepared 
to  manufacture  electric  vote-recording 
equipment. 

But  this  firm's  system  has  not  been  in- 
stalled in  any  legislature.  It  was  used  how- 
ever, in  1956,  at  a  national  League  of  Women 
Voters  convention  In  Chicago. 

Costs  of  roll-call  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance vary  from  state  to  state,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  time 

of  installation.  

Massachusetts  is  paying  $60,000  for  the  In- 
stallation and  first  year  rental  of  Its  roll-call 
system  now  being  added  to  its  240-member 
House  of  Representatives. 

After  1965  the  Bay  State  will  pay  the  In- 
ternational Roll  Call  Corporation  $12,500  an- 
nually for  rental,  maintenance,  and  future 
improvements  in  the  system. 
DONE  at  a  loss 
The  United  Nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
wUl  pay  the  roll-call  company  $10,000  a  year 
for  the  rental  of  Its  equipment  In  the  now 
112-member  General  Assembly  chamber. 

Except  for  certain  connections  the  actual 
Installation  and  the  wiring  was  not  done  by 
the  manufacturer.  Instead  the  work  was 
done  directly  by  a  contractor  for  the  UN  at 
a  cost  m  excess  of  $40,000. 

"We  did  this  job  at  a  loss,"  says  Marshall 
P.  Thompson,  president  of  the  roll-call  firm. 
Use  of  this  speedier  voting  system  at  the 
General  Assembly,  he  feels,  will  focus  atten- 
tion on  his  company's  product. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  pioneer  In  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  electric  roll-call  system.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  patent  In  1917,  the  same  year 
as  Mr.  Bobroff. 

In  addition  to  other  legislative  bodies  Mr. 
Thompson  is  hopeful  that  electric  roll-call 
installation  will  be  contracted  for  by  large 
corporaUons  for  use  at  stockholder  meetings 
and  by  organizations  holding  national  or  In- 
ternational conventions. 

Kentucky  paid  $20,000  for  the  InstaUatlon 
of  the  system  in  Its  100-member  House  of 
Representatives  In  1959.  In  addition  It  pays 
$6,000  a  year  for  rental  and  maintenance. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  roll-call  eqiUpment 
was  added  to  its  210-seat  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  in  1960,  $60,000  was  paid  initially 
for  the  system  and  Its  first  year  of  operation. 
After  that  its  contract  calls  for  $10,000  per 
annum. 

RENTAL   NOW    PREFERRED 

States  losed  to  have  the  option  of  renting 
or  purchasing  the  roU-caU  mechanism  out- 


right Since  Montana  bought  a  vote-record- 
ing system  for  its  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1956,  the  company  has  offered  only  rental 
and  maintenance  agreements. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislative  Research  Council  disclosed  that 
electric  roll-call  installations  had  saved  the 
nUnolB  House  an  estimated  86  hours  per  ses- 
sion, and  the  Michigan  House  some  50  hours 
per  session.  ^    ^,  *„!,„ 

Voice  roll  calls  In  the  Bay  State  House  take 
an  average  of  20  to  30  minutes.  Sonae  165 
roll-call  votes  in  the  1964  session  took  bett«r 
than  75  hours.  And  the  264  House  roll  calls, 
in  1963,  used  up  an  estimated  120  hours. 

The  new  rapid  voting  system  now  being 
installed  in  the  Massachusetts  House  cham- 
ber, under  the  watchful  eye  of  John  J. 
Cavanaugh,  the  sergeant  at  arms,  wUl  per- 
mit the  taking  of  a  vote  In  less  than  40 

It  U  doubtfvU,  however,  as  to  how  much 
legislative  time  will  be  saved.  The  rules 
under  which  the  new  Instant  voting  system 
VTlll  be  operated  have  not  yet  been  drawn  up. 

It  is  expected  that  Bay  State  legislators 
will  be  allowed  10  to  15  minutes  to  show  up 
for  a  vote. 

TIME  SAVING  IN  DOtTBT 

Even  this  latitude  might  be  considered  In- 
sufficient for  lawmakers  out  of  the  State 
House  when  a  roll  call  U  announced.  -They 
are  used  to  having  25  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  to  get  back.  If  this  amount  of  time  is 
allowed  in  the  new  rules  the  new  system 
would  save  no  time  whatsoever. 

In  most  states  there  is  a  delay  of  only  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  electric  vote  tally 
begins.     It  is  not  kept  open  for  stragglers. 

To  assure  maximum  participation  in  all 
votes  some  legislators  have  proposed  that  a 
certain  day  in  the  week  be  set  aside  for  rou 
calls  Or  if  this  Is  not  practical  some  favor 
a  certain  time  each  day  for  all  such  votes. 

These  suggestions,  however,  meet  serious 
objections  from  those  who  maintain  that  a 
vote  should  be  taken  directly  after  the  de- 
bate on  each  particular  issue,  so  that  the 
members  can  vote  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

MORE  ROLL  CALLS  ASKED 

In  Connecticut  House  Speaker  Patterson 
reports  that  since  the  electric  voting  system 
vras  installed  there  has  been  a  marked  In- 
crease in  requests  for  roll  calls.  TWs  he 
says,  has  tended  to  use  up  some  of  the  time 
saved  by  the  more  rapid  voting  method. 

Advocates  of  the  electric  roll-caU  system 
emphasize:  .. 

•The  amount  of  time  It  can  save  in  the 
conduct  of  legislative  business.  ^^^„,  .. 

Machine  voting  assures  a  strictly  accurate 
count  free  from  human  errors 

It  Informs  the  public  Immediately  and  p<»l- 
tlvely  how  any  particular  legislator  cast  his 
vote  on  a  particular  issue. 

It  aids  the  presiding  officer  in  maintaining 
order,  since  all  members  must  be  in  their 
seats  to  vote. 

Opponents  to  the  system  maintain. 

The  savings  of  time  are  not  great  enough 
to  Justify  the  expense  of  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  the  system. 

Many  legislators  are  attending  Important 
conferences  or  conmilttee  meetings  and 
might  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  chamber  in 
time  to  cast  their  vote. 

There  Is  always  a  danger  that  some  person 
other  than  the  legislator  to  whom  it  belongs 
will  use  his  vote  during  his  absence. 


During  a  roll  call  he  votes  "yes"  by  push- 
ing the  knob  to  the  left,  or  "no"  by  pressing 
It  to  the  right. 

The  vote  is  instantaneously  shown  on 
one  or  more  large  display  boards,  located  at 
the  front  of  the  chamber,  on  which  are 
listed  the  names  of  all  members.  Before 
and  after  each  name  are  green  and  red  bulbs. 
These  light  according  to  the  vote— green  for 
"yea"  and  red  for  "nay." 

The  display  board  has  a  place  tor  the 
number  of  the  bill  being  voted  on  as  weU 
as  the  total  number  of  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive votes  at  any  given  moment. 

Legislators  can  change  their  votes  as  often 
as  they  desire  while  a  roll  call  Is  open. 
This  is  done  simply  by  moving  the  switch 
from  one  position  to  another. 

When  the  presiding  officer  opens  the  roU- 
call system  a  gong  or  a  buzzer  warns  legis- 
lators who  may  be  elsewhere  in  the  biUldtng 
of  the  impending  vote. 

If  desired,  each  legislator's  switch  can  be 
equipped  with  a  lock  for  which  only  he  has 
the  key. 

Few  states  use  locks,  however,  because  or 
the  problem  of  lawmakers  losing  their  keys 
or  leaving  them  at  home  and  not  being  able 
to  vote.  ^     ,     _, 

To  make  sure  that  no  unauthorized  per- 
son uses  a  particular  legislator's  switch.  In 
his  absence  from  the  chamber,  strict  rules 
with  stiff  penalties  are  Imposed  by  most  leg- 
islative bodies  having  the  electric  roU-caU 
system.  ..  _ 

When  the  presiding  officer  announces  the 
closing  of  a  roll-call  he  Instructs  the  clerk 
to  throw  the  master  switch.  After  this  is 
done  the  vote  Is  "locked"  and  no  further 
changes  can  be  made. 

Each  member's  vote  and  the  totals  are 
recorded  on  a  card.  Three  or  more  copies 
are  then  printed  automatically. 


How  ELECTRICITT  DOES  THE  JOB 

(By  a  staff  writer  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) 

Most  electric  roll-call  systems  foUow  one 
general  design.  ^  ^  ^ 

An  individual  voting  switch  Is  attached  to 
the  desk  of  each  legislator,  a  switch  like  an 
electric  light  toggle  switch. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  thank  the  assistant  majority  leader 
for  his  interest  in  many  ways  in  the 
legislation.  This  is  one  of  the  very  in- 
teresting suggestions  that  has  always 
been  made,  and  properly  so,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  modernization  of  the 
legislative  process. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  heard 
suggestions.  PrimarUy  the  suggestions 
were  for  an  electric  voting  machine  as 
it  would  pertain  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Many  of  us  who  have  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  has  the 
distinguished  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ,  have  realized  and 
recognized  the  time  consumed  in  that 
body  by  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  does  require  well  over  three-fourths 
of  an  hour,  and  up  to  an  hour,  to  com- 
plete the  rollcall  and  the  recapitulation 
of  those  who  voted  so  as  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  vote. 

There  was  little  testimony  favoring 
the  use  of  an  electric  voting  machine  for 
the  Senate.  I  personally  feel  that  whUe 
I  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  use  of 
an  electric  voting  machine  for  the  House 
of  Representatives— because  of  the  4:5 
time  ratio  of  the  membership,  the  delay 
in  the  quonun  calling  and  voting  pro- 
cedure, and  all  of  the  other  things  in 
the  House— I  do  not  think  that  It  would 
be  justifiable  for  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  problem 
involves  the  waste  of  time  In  the  as- 
sembUng  of  Senators  on  the  floor  for  the 
vote     We  would  stUl  go  through  that 
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long  and  tedious  process  of  waiting  for 
an  actual  quorum. 

We  would,  in  fact,  have  to  v  ait  for  a 
substantially  longer  time  than  that  to 
make  the  electric  roUcall  vote  |  registra- 
tion very  practical.  It  would  t^us  seem 
that  our  problem  is  different  [when  we 
actually  get  to  the  roUcall  on  4  quorum 
call  or  on  a  vote.  This  procedure  takes 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  ti|ne  in  the 
Senate  when  compared  to  the  time  con- 
sumed i-i  the  House  of  Represtntatives. 

I  note  that  my  distingul*ied  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  frcpn  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  who  has  served 
so  long  and  ably  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  as  well,  is  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber.   I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidentl  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  say  simply  that  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  has 
sStid  here  I 

I  would  think,  as  a  Membfer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  16  years, 
that  the  use  of  an  electric  voting  ma- 
chine would  considerably  expedite  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  If  som*  advance 
notice  of  the  time  when  thp  buttons 
would  be  pushed  for  voting  wefle  given. 

The  procedure  would  have  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards,  because  there 
Is  a  current  controversy  going  jon  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Stftte  Legis- 
lature. The  controversy  invol\tes  a  ques- 
tion of  some  people  getting  thar  buttons 
pushed  when  they  might  not  nave  been 
present.  I  am  sure  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case  in  either  the  Federal  or  State 
legislature.  i 

There  are  adequate  safeguaijds  to  pro- 
tect against  such  practices. 

I  frankly  have  not  given  the!  matter  of 
the  use  of  a  voting  machine  in  me  Senate 
a  great  deal  of  thought  at  all.    | 

The  main  problem  is  to  get  the  Sena- 
tors present  on  the  floor,  and  [voting  by 
machine  would  not  greatly  expedite  our 
procedures  here.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prjesident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  i-oU. 

The  assistant  legislative  (ierk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pflesident,  I 
slsIs.  unanimous  consent  that  jthe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chalij).  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  wd  may  have 
a  quorum  call  and  that  the  tijne  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frwn  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hiears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clei^k  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  <ilerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pitesident,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenatoKlrom  Louisiana  [Mr.  poNcl  has 


25  minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has  17 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization 
and  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
grave  misgivings  about  the  pending  pro- 
posal. I  hesitate  to  oppose  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rnance,  on  which  I  serve,  but  in  tills 
matter  I  feel  that  I  must  address  the 
Senate  and  state  why  I  have  misgivings. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Senate,  as  a  legislative  body,  is  not 
analogous  to  the  other  legislative  bodies 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned. We  do  not  operate  under  the 
rule  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  under  which  almost  all  other 
legislative  bodies  operate.  For  instance, 
the  House  of  Representatives  goes  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  They 
have  the  roUcalls  when  they  come  out  of 
committee.  They  cannot  have  a  rollcall 
under  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  other 
body.  Therefore,  a  fixed  time  could  be 
set  for  the  use  of  the  electronic  voting 
machine,  and  at  that  fixed  time  the  Mem- 
bers could  gather  in  the  Chamber  and 
time  would  be  saved. 

However,  in  this  body  an  amendment 
can  be  presented,  a  rollcall  vote  can  be 
requested,  and  we  can  have  the  rollcall 
vote  at  any  time  because  we  are  in  legis- 
lative session  at  all  times. 

Another  matter  that  is  not  analogous 
to  other  legislative  bodies  is  that  most 
State  legislatures  not  only  meet  for  a 
very  brief  period,  perhaps  60  days  every 
other  year,  or  30  days  every  other  year, 
but  also  operate  under  a  constitutional 
provision  requiring  a  rollcall  on  the  third 
reading  of  every  bill. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  Montana 
State  Legislature,  and  I  have  sat  in  the 
chamber  while  the  clerk  read  bill  after 
bill.  If  we  took  a  rollcall  vote  it  would 
be  86  to  0,  76  to  0,  or  89  to  2.  An  elec- 
tronic voting  machine  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  those  instances  when  a  person 
is  sitting  in  the  chamber  and  there  is 
repetition  of  one  rollcall  vote  after 
another. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  such  a 
provision  here.  We  can  pass  a  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  including  third 
reading,  in  5  seconds.  On  many  days 
when  the  calendar  is  called  the  clerk 
reads  the  title,  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
asks  if  there  is  objection.  If  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  objection,  the  bill  is  passed, 
and  it  is  passed  much  more  rapidly  than 
State  legislatures  could  pass  it  with  elec- 
tronic voting  machines. 

This  is  a  unique  body.  It  is  different 
from  all  of  the  State  legislatures  that 
have  been  benefited  from  electronic 
devices. 

The  disadvantages,  of  course,  are  not 
only  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  have 
Senators  gather  in  the  Chamber  for  a 
vote,  and  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to 
keep  the  vote  open,  but  also  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  be 
suspended  for  5  minutes,  10  minutes,  or 
20  minutes. 

Many  of  us,  In  deference  to  other  Sen- 


ators, have  kept  a  rollcall  going  to  try 
to  get  them  to  the  Chamber  in  order  to 
keep  their  voting  records  Intact.  Elec- 
tronic voting  would  make  that  very  dif- 
ficult. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  leadership.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  when  he  works 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  is 
important  and  in  the  national  interest, 
tries  to  get  the  necessary  votes  to  obtain 
passage.  Electronic  voting  machines 
would  make  that  difficult. 

Mr.  President.  I  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  know  that 
many  times  we  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
time.  When  we  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  there  would  be  a  motion 
to  recommit,  and  there  would  be  sep- 
arate votes  on  amendments.  We  all 
would  gather  in  the  Chamber  and  have 
one  vote  after  another. 

However,  that  does  not  happen  in  this 
body  because  we  are  in  legislative  session 
all  of  the  time.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  device  of  electronic  voting  would 
be  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  Senate  and 
would  actually  be  more  time  consuming 
and  more  wasteful  than  to  have  the  reg- 
ular procedure  that  has  become  so  fixed 
in  the  Senate.  Not  only  do  we  have  vot- 
ing, with  the  clerk  giving  a  recapitula- 
tion, but  also,  many  times,  we  have  to 
ask  that  the  clerk  state  how  we  are 
recorded. 

I  was  the  Presiding  Officer  when  this 
amendment  was  presented.  I  asked  the 
clerk  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
call  the  role  if  time  were  really  of  the 
essence.  I  was  informed  that  the  roll  in 
the  Senate  can  be  called  in  about  6  min- 
utes. Including  the  recapitulation.  I 
would  guess  that  if  we  called  the  roll  in 
6  minutes  on  the  next  rollcall,  a  quorum 
would  not  be  present.  The  role  would 
have  to  be  called  again  to  permit  each 
Senator  who  was  not  present  when  the 
first  rollcall  was  concluded  to  ask  for 
recognition  to  vote. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  if  these 
devices  work  so  admirably  In  State  leg- 
islatures, and  they  do  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Montana,  they  are  operated 
under  different  rules  than  we  have  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  not  a  body  where 
electronic  voting  would  save  time  and  do 
the  job  that  it  does  elsewhere. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

One  reason  why  we  have  such  poor 
attendance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now  and  most  of  the  time  Is  that  Sen- 
ators can  be  located  anywhere  In  the 
vicinity  in  time  to  be  recorded  on  a  roll- 
call. Senators  can  be  in  a  restaurant 
downtown  or  they  can  be  in  the  Senate 
steam  bath  and  still  have  plenty  of  time 
to  come  to  the  Chamljer,  answer  a  roll- 
call, and  vote,  in  the  event  that  a  vote 
takes  place.  That  is  one  reason  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  Senators  to  stay  and 
hear  debate  and  fully  understand  the 
argiunents  on  both  sides. 

When  it  is  known  that  a  vote  will 
occur  at  a  certain  time  and  the  Senator 
has  to  be  there  to  cast  his  vote,  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  there.  I  would  dare  say  that 
every  State  legislature  in  the  United 
States,  In  both  the  house  and  the  senate, 
in  terms  of  legislators  present  makes  the 
Senate  and  even  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives look  very  bad  by  comparison. 
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The  reason  is  that  when  they  vote, 
thev  do  not  have  all  day.  They  do  not 
have  20  minutes,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  Senate.  Having  announced  that 
a  vole  will  take  place  at  a  certam  time, 
legislators  remain  on  the  floor  of  their 
State  legislatures  and  the  vote  takes 
place  in  a  moment  or  so. 

I  do  not  seek  to  upset  the  staid,  old 
traditions  of  the  Senate  which  give  Sen- 
ators plenty  of  time  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  and  vote.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  ready  to  vote  and  a  rollcall  Is 
Insisted  upon.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
If  we  can  have  the  voting  over  within 
30  seconds — 1  minute  at  the  outside — 
rather  than  having  to  spend  anywhere 
from  6  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  con- 
duct a  rollcall,  we  would  be  that  much 
better  off. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  conduct  a  roU- 
call. as  all  Senators  know.  A  Senator 
will  come  in  and  vote  and  then  he  will 
leave  go  over  to  his  office,  or  take  care 
of  necessary  Senate  basiness  elsewhere. 
Eventually,  the  bells  ring  for  the  next 
vote,  and  he  will  return  to  the  Chamber 
without  having  heard  debate  or  known 
what  is  being  voted  on,  and  he  will  have 
to  cast  his  vote  again. 

When  the  Senate  is  willing  to  give 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  time,  and  to 
vote,  it  would  be  well  for  Senators  to 
be  present  and  to  hear  what  is  being  said 
by  those  debating  a  particular  issue. 
They  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  vote, 
knowing  what  the  argument  was.  and 
what  the  case  for  or  against  the  Issue 
was,  rather  than  the  current  procedure 
where  Senators  so  often  speak  to  empty 
chairs  and  then,  after  debate  has  been 
concluded,  there  is  a  long  pause  for  a 
quorum  call,  followed  by  someone  asking 
for  a  vea-and-nay  vote,  and  a  long 
drawn  out  rollcall  vote,  during  which 
Senators  finally  get  to  the  Chamber. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  If 
the  Senate  had  electronic  voting.  Sena- 
tors would  learn  how  to  use  the  equip- 
ment effectively  and  efficiently  and 
would  make  very  good  use  of  It  to  expe- 
dite the  passage  of  legislation. 

I,  for  one.  would  not  try  to  force  the 
Senate  to  do  anything  when  it  Is  not  in 
the  mood  to  legislate.  To  me.  that 
would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  But 
when  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote,  such 
an  electronic  device  could  be  extremely 
helpful  in  speeding  the  business  of  the 

As  I  have  said.  I  would  have  thought 
an  electronic  voting  device  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  suggestions  we 
could  have  expected  from  a  group  seek- 
ing to  streamline,  ease,  and  speed  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Ellender 

Fong 

Griffin 

Hatfield 

Hill 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 


Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Pearson 


Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the   Senator   from   Indiana    [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr. 
CHURCH],   the   Senator   from   Arkansas 
[Mr.    PuLBRicHT].    the    Senator    from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Grttening].    the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [  Mr.  Mans- 
field!, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.    Montoya],    the    Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  official  business  of  the  In- 
terparUamentary  Union. 

The    Senator   from   New   Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


AUoU 
Baker 
Bennett 

Boggs 


[No.  23  Leg.] 

Brooke  Cannon 

Burdlck  Case 

Byrd,  Va.  Dlrksen 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Domlnlck 


Anderson  Hayden  ?"*°" 

Bartlett  Hlckenlooper  PeU 

Bible  Hruska  Prouty 

irewster  Jackson  Pr^  re 

^ir  Snedy.Mass.lS?^" 

Si^^r  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Spong 

5^s  Magnuson  Symington 

g^dd  McCarthy  Thurmond 

^vin  McGee  Tydlngs 

Gore  McGovern  Williams,  N^J. 

HanLn  Mondale  WUllams,  Del. 

l*?r?s  Mundt  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Murphy 

Hartke  Muskle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present.  „      .J     i. 
Mr      MONRONEY.     Mr.     President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  state 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
authorize  the  installation  of  a  voting  ma- 
chine to  be  used  in  the  Senate. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  feels  that  this  would  be  an 
unnecessary  adjunct,  because  only  5 
mhiutes  is  required  to  call  the  roll.  The 
time  is  consumed  In  getting  Senators  to 


the  floor,  as  was  proved  just  a  moment 
ago. 
We  oppose  the  amendment  and  ask  for 

a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    65 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  65  and  ask  that  it 
be  cf  q^aH, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"and".  ,    . 

On  page  23.  line  13.  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  Immediately  following  the 

perto^i-  ... 

On  page  23.  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 

the  following : 

"9.  National  cemeteries,";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (k) 
(relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs)    the  following  Item— 

"5.  MlUtery  parks  and  battlefields,  and 
National  cemeteries." 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields." 
Mr   CANNON.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
pending  bill  is  a  provision  for  establish- 
ing a  standing  committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  to  consider  veterans'   matters. 
Of  the  diverse   committees  now  han- 
dling veterans'  matters,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  the 
present  time  has  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional cemeteries.    It  is  my  feeling  that 
if  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
established,  it  would  be  the  logical  com- 
mittee to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

All  that  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  national  cem- 
eteries from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  proposed  herein.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  He  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
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I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bit  If  he  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Preeident,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  Ne- 
vada, and  I  have  discussed  it  \*ith  some 
of  the  other  committee  memtiers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  jurisdictional 
change  in  the  bill  is  good.  Sinpe  we  are 
at  least  going  to  consider  having  a  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  jthe  Sen- 
ate, we  might  give  the  new  committee 
Jurisdiction  of  the  cemeteries  for  our 
deceased  veterans. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  agree  to 
the  amendment.  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidei^t,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  timd. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prudent,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mj  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  expired,  the  quesUlon  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICpl.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ! 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .^     .    , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDStENT  NO.  22 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Presldent.,1  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  22  and  ask  that  It  be 

stated.  I       _. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICFR.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f()Uows: 

On  pa«e  2,  In  the  table  of  conte»t«.  Imme- 
diately after  the  item  relating  to  Section  122 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  ne^r  Item: 
"Sec.  123.     Standing  Rules  of  the  fienate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  a^d  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

"SBC  123  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended  by  Inserting  a;  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"■KtJl.B  ELI 

"  -DiscloauTe  of  financial  intcfesfs 

"'1  Each  indlvldiial  who  at  anyi  time  dur- 
intt  any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  ^<*f  ^'*te,^  "" 
cess  of  »10  000  per  annum.  shaU  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year 
a  written  report  containing  the  following  In- 
formation: 

"  '(a)  The  fair  market  value  ofjeach  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $6,0W)  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  bj?  him  and 
hla  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members 
otf  his  immediate  family,  at  the  e»id  of  that 
calendar  year; 

"  '(b)  The  amount  of  each  llabBlty  In  ex- 
cess of  85,000  owed  by  him  or  by  |ils  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  »t  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year; 

"■(c)  The  total  amo\mt  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amoimt  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  In  any  amount  exceeding 
$6,000.  during  that  calendar  year  bj  him  or  by 
his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spoxise  Jointly,  or 
by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  o|  pursuant 
to  the  direction  of  him  or  his  spoijse,  or  him 
and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a  resylt  of  any 
transaction  or  series  of  related  tijansactlons 


In  securities  or  commodities,  ot  any  purchase 
or  sale  of  real  property  or  any  Interest  there- 
in other  than  a  dwelling  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence by  him  or  by  members  of  his  Immedi- 
ate family; 

"■(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
or  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse) 
received  by  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from 
any  source  other  than  the  United  States 
during  that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds 
$100  In  amount  or  value;  including  any  fee 
or  other  honorarium  received  by  him  for  or 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or 
delivery  of  any  speech  or  address,  attendance 
at  any  convention  or  other  assembly  of  In- 
dividuals, or  the  preparation  of  any  article 
or  other  composition  for  publication,  and 
the  monetary  value  of  subsistence,  entertain- 
ment, travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by 
him  in  kind; 

'■■(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  In  practice 
before  any  department,  agency  or  Instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  United  States  In  which  he 
has  a  financial  Interest;  and  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal 
business  of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom 
any  services  involving  representation  before 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentaUty 
of  the  United  States  which  were  performed 
during  that  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  services  performed, 
and  the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

"'(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of 
the  principal  business  or  activity  of  each 
business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  In  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

"  '2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest  In 
a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
pwlse,  the  location  of  its  principal  office,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  cw  activity  In 
which  It  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
it  is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset  which  Is  a  security  traded  on  any 
securities  exchange  subject  to  supervUlon  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  commission  of 
the  United  Suites  may  be  Identified  by  a  fxUl 
and  complete  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.  Each  liability 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shaU  be  Identified  In  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such  lia- 
bility Is  owed. 

"  '3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  Indlvdual  who  Is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31 
of  the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
point,  I  modify  my  amendment  by 
changing  1964  to  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who  are 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  rule.  Any  Individual  who  ceases  to 
serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  as  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such  re- 
port on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 


such  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  pre. 
scribe,  and  the  report  so  made  shall  be  made 
for  that  fwrtion  of  that  calendar  year  during 
which  such  Individual  so  served.  Whenever 
there  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  made  by  any  individual  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any  calen- 
dar  year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from  that 
Individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year, 
in  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
1,  a  certificate  containing  an  accurate  reci- 
tation of  the  changes  In  such  report  which 
are  required  for  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding 
calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  in  such  report  is  required 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

■'  '4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which 
shall  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
within  such  reports  and  certificates  of  items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dis- 
closed whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  public  records  for  not  less  than  six 
years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
for  which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  re- 
tained shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
members  of  the  public  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"  '5.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"  '(a)  The  term  "asset"  Includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  Indebtedness,  but  does  not  Include  any  In- 
terest m  any  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

"'(b)  The  term  •'liability"  includes  any 
liability  of  any  trust  In  which  a  beneficial 
Interest  Is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  in- 
directly; 

■'  '(c)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"  '(d)  The  term  "security"  means  any  se- 
curity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  T7h), 

"'(e)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
UJS.C.  2). 

"'(f)  The  term  "dealing  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 
fer, disposition,  or  other  transaction  Involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity. 

"  '(g)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  (6)  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  If  such  employee's  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
If  such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  tl^e  Senate.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from    Pennsylvania    is    recog- 

Mr!  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  iseen  my  view  that  Senators  should 
be  required  to  make  a  complete  disclo- 
sure of  their  finances. 

I  have  done  so  volimtarily  for  the  past 
5  years.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have, 
lilcewise,  made  a  public  financial  dis- 
closure in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  pending  amendment  arose  as  a 
result  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case.    This  is 
my  second  "Bobby  Baker"  amendment. 
The  first,  which  would  have  put  restric- 
tions on  moonUghting  by  employees  and 
nonelected  officers  of  the  Senate,  was 
defeated,  after  rather  full  debate  within 
a  limited  time,  by  a  vote  of  49  to  28. 
presumably  because  the  much-admired 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards   and   Conduct,   the   Senator 
from  Mississippi    [Mr.  Stennis],  indi- 
cated that,  in  due  course — but  he  did  not 
indicate  when— the  committee,  having 
disposed  of  matters  of  a  higher  priority, 
would  eventually  get  around  to  consid- 
ering the  problem  of  moonlighting  by 
employees   and   officers   of   the   Senate 
which  was  first  raised  in  a  dramatic  way 
In  connection  with  the  disclosures  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case,  in  which  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams! ,  whom  I  see  on  the  fioor,  took  a 
prominent  part. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation  was  brought  before 
tlie  Senate  and  passed  on  October  10, 
1963.  It  is  now  well  over  3  years  since 
the  disclosures  that  covered  the  activities 
of  Bobby  Baker  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate;  and  absolutely  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  Senate  since 
that  time  to  set  its  house  in  order  except 
the  appointment,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
whom  I  also  see  on  the  floor,  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  agree  or  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  he  made  a  motion  to 
create  such  a  committee  only  because  he 
felt  that  adequate  remedial  action  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  evils  disclosed  by  the  Bobby  Baker 
Investigation  had  then  no  chance  of  pas- 
sage in  the  then  climate  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  only  feasible  alternative  was  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  composed  of  senior  Sena- 
tors from  both  parties,  of  impeccable 
reputation,  who  would  promptly  deal 
with  the  problems  highlighted  by  the 
Bobby  Baker  disclosures. 

I  would  not  quarrel  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  did,  because  I  do 
not  think,  as  a  pragmatic  matter,  he  had 
any  alternative.  But  that  was  almost, 
if  not  quite.  3  years  ago.  It  took  a 
year— or,  if  not  a  whole  year,  practically 
a  year — for  the  majority  smd  minority 
leadership  of  the  Senate  to  find  Senators 
who  were  willing  to  serve  on  that  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
Once  the  committee  was  appointed,  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  nature  of 
their  deliberations  was,  but  it  was  not  too 
long  before  it  became  involved — rightly 
involved — in  an  investigation  of  certain 
charges  made  against  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. 


When  my  first  "Bobby  Baker  amend- 
ment" was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  49  to  28, 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  whom  I  see  on  the  floor,  told 
the  Senate  he  thought  it  was  quite  im- 
portant that  ethical  matters  raised  by 
the  Bobby  Baker  disclosures  should  be- 
come the  subject  of  some  Senate  action, 
which,  in  turn,  would  result  in  recom- 
mendations  of    the   special    committee 
which  he  chaired.     But  in  response  to 
inquiries   from   me,   he  found   himself 
quite  unable  to  give  us  any  date,  or  even 
any  approximate  date,  when  the  special 
committee  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  type  of  ethics  proposals  which 
should  be  recommended  for  adoption  by 
the  Senate,  let  alone  any  estimate  of 
any  date  when  such  a  report  would  come 
before  the  Senate. 

It  is  now  the  8th  of  February  1967. 
One-third  of  the  Senate  will  be  up  for 
election  or  reelection  in  the  primaries 
wtiich  will  begin  hardly  a  year  from 
today,  and  the  general  election  which 
will  take  place  in  November  1968;  and 
I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  sweep  this 
matter  under  the  rug  until  the  1968  elec- 
tion. 

The  Senatof  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  will,  no  doubt,  because  he  Is  an 
honorable  man,  request  the  right  to  an- 
swer In  due  course  to  state  whether  there 
is  any  possibility  that  the  committee  wUl 
be  able  to  recommend  any  remedial  rules 
or  regulations  dealing  with  the  Bobby 
Baker  problem  before  the  election  of 
1968. 

May  I  say  that  the  public's  faith  in 
Congress  is  going  steadily  down,  down, 
down.  One  reason  is  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  been  unwilling 
to  face  up  to  the  ethical  problems 
brought  to  light  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
investigation. 

On  the  9th  of  January  of  this  year 
Louis  Harris,  a  well-known  polling  ex- 
pert, published  a  report  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  under  the  headline  "PubUc's 
Faith  in  Congress  Tumbles  17  Percent  in 
a  Year." 

Without  reading  the  entire  poll,  I  will 
read  two  excerpts: 

As  Congress  convenes,  public  confidence  in 
It  has  tumbled  17  percentage  points  from  its 
high  of  a  year  ago. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  that  high  of 
a  year  ago  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
legislative  accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

I  continue  the  quote: 

Today  the  people  give  Congress  a  favorable 
rating  of  only  54  to  46  percent  as  compared 
with  71  to  29  percent  a  year  ago. 


that  strong  term,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I  think  it  is  justifled — or  whether 
it  is  ready  to  face  up  to  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Not  at  this  mome.  t;  no. 
Regrettably,   the  disclosure  proposal 
which  I  made  to  the  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee  several  years  ago  was 
shunted  aside,  and  the  Senate  adopted 
the  resolution  wliich  created  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
I  supported  that  resolution,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  acted  wisely  in  setting 
up  the  select  committee.    But  by  its  very 
nature,  the  select  committee  can  do  its 
work  only  after  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing have  been  made;  it  can  slam  the 
bam  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted,  but 
it  is  not  so  good  at  keeping  the  horse  in. 
Disclosure,  on  the  other  hand — com- 
pulsory and  comprehensive— can  effec- 
tively deter  financial  misconduct  by  re- 
quiring Senators  and  key  Senate  em- 
ployees to  lay  all  their  cards  face  up  on 
the  table.    For  the  many  rewards  and 
satisfactions  of  public  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate, this  seems  a  small  price  to  pay — 
particularly  when  public  confidence  Is  at 
stake. 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  point  of  view  I 
have  expressed.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  reported, 
under  date  of  July  8,  1964,  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing actions  be  taken : 

1.  The  adoption  of  new  rules  requiring 
some  form  of  public  disclosure  of  outside  fi- 
nancial interest  by  the  Members,  the  officers, 
and  the  employees  of  the  Senate. 


Quoting  again: 

The  honeymoon  of  Congress  and  the  public 
after  the  Inception  of  the  Great  Society  Is 
clearly  over. 

I  suggest  one  reason  for  this  Is  that 
we  have  been  unable  and  unwilling  to 
face  up  to  the  ethical  problems  which 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  put  at  our  door- 
step, and  we  propose  to  sweep  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandal  under  the  rug  once  more; 
and  I  for  one  am  not  wflllng  to  do  that. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  be  given  an 
opportunity,  by  a  roUcall  vote,  to  declare 
whether  it  wants  to  duck  Its  responsi- 
bilities once  more— and  I  regret  using 


Then,  in  discussing  that  recommenda- 
tion, the  committee  continued: 

The  most  significant  thread  that  ran 
throughout  the  pattern  of  activities  discov- 
ered by  the  committee  was  the  almost  total 
concealment  under  which  Robert  G.  Baker 
carried  on  his  many  and  varied  outside  busi- 
ness activities. 

The  Senate,  and  indeed  the  public,  would 
have  been  quickly  aware  of  the  web  Baker 
was  spinning  had  there,  been  a  reqxUrement 
that  he  keep  In  the  open,  for  everyone  to  see, 
bis  outside  interests. 

Almost  without  exception.  Baker  concealed 
aU  of  his  outside  business  ventures  and  In- 
terests, not  only  from  his  superiors  and  many 
of  his  friends,  but  ofttlmes  even  from  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  business. 
The  question  can  be  asked:  "If  he  had  noth- 
ing to  hide,  why  did  he  do  It?"  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

The  committee — 

This  is  the  Commltee  on  Rules  and 
Administration — 

feels  that  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
adopt  new  rules  which  will  prevent  activity 
of  this  sort  in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  amendment. 
It  would  require  every  Senator  and  every 
Senate  officer  or  employee  compensated 
at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
annum  to  file  a  financial  report  each 
year.  The  report,  which  would  be  main- 
tained as  a  public  record  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  6  years, 
would  contain  the  following  kinds  of 
Information: 

First.  Assets:  The  market  value  of  any 
asset  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
$5,000  or  more. 

Second.  Liabilities:  The    amount    of 
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each  liability  in  excess  of  $$.000,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  creditor. 

Third.  Capital  gains:  The  aource  and 
amount  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Fourth.  Income:  The  source  and 
amount  of  every  item  of  income  for  the 
calendar  year,  in  excess  of  $1(K).  includ- 
ing gifts  other  than  giftai  from  a 
relative. 

Fifth.  Assets  belonging  to  a i trust:  As- 
sets, liabilities,  capital  gains,  and  income 
of  a  spouse,  and  capital  gains  earned 
through  a  strawman,  are  all  covered. 
Family  owned  and  tax-exempted  char- 
itable entities  are  exempt. 

Sixth.  Associations  with  a  professional 
firm  which  practices  before  t^e  Federal 
Government  agencies. 

Seventh.  Service  as  director;  ofiScer,  or 
employee  in  a  business  enteriirise. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  present  no 
such  requirements  with  respedt  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  will  bi  argued,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  the  course  bf  this  de- 
bate, that  tliis  type  of  disclosure  is  too 
complex  and  detailed.  Is  too  comprehen- 
sive, violates  the  rights  of  '  individual 
Senators,  that  it  makes  Senators  "sec- 
ond-class citizens,"  and  thati  it  is  Im- 
possible for  anybody  but  a  certified 
public  accountant  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  rule.  | 

Mr.  President,  in  accordancje  with  the 
proposed  rule,  I  offered,  both  in  1965  and 
in  1966,  a  disclosure  of  my  own  financial 
interests.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  such  a  disclosure  for  th^  year  1966 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection*  the  dis- 
closure was  ordered  to  be  prh^ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DlSCLOSTJRE  OF  PiNANCIAl.  INTKBI»TS  OT  SEN- 
ATOR Joseph  S.  Ci.a»k,  Dsmocmt.  or  Penn- 
sylvania 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of|  each  aaaet 
owned  by  me  or  my  spouse,  Jol|itly  or  sev- 
erally, as  at  December  31,  1965,  vt&s- 
43  shares  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  I 

Corp $3,112.37 

534  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.-  32,440.60 

170  shares  General  Electric 20,  060.  00 

296  shares  General  Motors 30,636.00 

191  shares  International  Paper.-  5,  878.  75 

138  shares  Jewel  Tea 5,227.00 

82  shares  National  Dairy 

Products   -- - 6,970.00 

200  shares  Philadelphia  Electric  7,  375.  00 
600  shares  Smith.  Kline  & 

French -. 48,725.00 

600  shares  Sterling  Drug 24,  600.  00 

300  shares  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur..  27,  337.  00 
76  shares  International  Business 

Machines     37.924.00 

100    shares    American    Bakeries 

Co.   5'T,   Cv.  Pfd... .-  10.800.00 

300  shares  Standard  Oil  of  Calif. 

3.30   Conv.   Pfd 34,800.00 

300  shares  Chrysler  Corp. 15,900.00 

314  shares  Armstrong  Cork 18,  840.  00 

433  shares  Vulcan  Material  Co..  -  9.  093.  00 

119  shares  Rohm  &  Haas '  18.683.00 

400  shares  Parke  Davis  &  Co [  13.  200.  00 

500  shares  AIUs  Chalmers 16.500.00 

500  shares  Massey-Perguson  Ltd  16.  000.  00 
490    shares    First    Pennsylvania 

Banking  &  Tr.  Co 15.347.00 

200  shares  Pepslco  Inc 16,200.00 

160    shares    Insurance    Co.    of 

North    America 12.750.00 

400  shares  Pa bst  Brewing 16.400.00 

330  shares  American  Optical 16.500.00 

500  shares  Western  Publishing.  .  10,  500.  00 
800    shares    Avery    Island    Inc 


Cap.   Stock 40.000.00 

10,000  James  Talcott  CV.  Cap. 

Notes  5%    due   12/1/79 10.200.00 

20,000  AUegheny  Co.  Pa.  3%% 

due    7/1/69- - 20,359.00 

10,000  Lebanon,  Pa.  3.30%   due 

6/1/73 9.999.00 

10.000    Penna    Hwy.    St    Bridge 

Auth.  3^%  due  2/16/77 10.045.00 

25,000    PhUa..    Pa.    314%     due 

1/1/82   24,400.00 

15,000     Cumberland     Co.     Pa., 

3'/4%  due  11/1/86 14,129.00 

25.000    Penna.    St.    Pub.    Sch. 

3Vi%  due  11/1/86 23,030.00 

10,000    PhUadelphla,    Pa.    3»4% 

due    7/1/87 9.128.00 

25,000    Penna.    Turnidke    Rev. 

Bond  3.10%   due  6/1/93 23,455.00 

15,000  New  Kensington  Pa.  SX> 

Auth.  3.06%  due  4/1/95 12,329.00 

5,000   City   of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Counties   of   Northampton  & 

LeUlgh    School     Dlst.     2.70% 

Imp.     Bond     of     1957,     due 

4/1/72  5,000.00 

Peun    Mutual    Ijlfe    Insurance 

Co.— paid-up   policy —       16,000.00 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. — a  paid-up  pollclee.  66,951.09 
Share  of  mineral  rights  under 

royalty  lease  with  Humble  OU 

&  Refining  Co.,  at  Avery  Is- 
land, La >292,  886.  20 

Savings    Accounts 12,929.62 

Cash  In  checking  accounts 65,387.70 

>  Because  of  depletion  of  the  field,  market 
value  Is  computed  at  31/2  times  annual 
Income. 

(b)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  owe  liabilities, 
Jointly  or  severally.  In  excess  of  $5,000. 

(c)  My  wife  and  I  realized  total  net  capi- 
tal gains  of  $5,821.34  In  1965. 

(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  Items  of 
Income  received  or  accrued  to  me  or  my  wife. 
Jointly  or  severally,  from  sources  other  than 
the  United  States,  which  exceed  $100  In 
amount  or  value  were: 

Allia   Chalmers $218.75 

American  Bakeries —  375.00 

American    Telephone    &    Tele- 
graph   1,173.00 

Armstrong  Cork 526.35 

Avery  Island  Inc 5,600.00 

Chrysler  Corp 150.00 

1st  Penna.  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  646. 80 

Franklin  Life  Ins.  Co 21.38 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  Amer- 
ica    300.00 

International  Business  Machines 

Corp 456.00 

Pabst  Brewing  Co 100.00 

Parke  Davis  Co 300.00 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 125.  40 

Pepslco    310.00 

Rohm  &  Haas 179.20 

Vulcan   Materials 346.40 

Western    Publishing 270.00 

General  Electric 391.00 

Sterling  Drug 457.50 

Standard  Oil  of  Calif- 990.00 

National  Dairy  Products 213.20 

General  Motors 1, 554. 00 

International   Paper 238.  75 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 120.00 

Smith,  Kline  &  French 1, 110.  00 

Phlla.    Electric 288.00 

Jewel  Tea 234.60 

Bayhll  &  Co.,  1  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Plaza,  N.Y 865.09 

Thelma   Spencer   Trust — Resid- 
ual   Income 111.60 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.— Oil 
and   gas   royalties,   lease   and 

rent   .-     »  83,  681.  77 

Allegheny  County  Bonds 668.  75 

City  of  Lebanon  Bonds 330.00 

City  of  Philadelphia  3  %  Bonds.  .  150.  00 

City     of     Philadelphia      3'/4% 
Bonds 326.00 


City      of      PhUadelphla     3V4% 

Bonds... 875.00 

City  of  Bethlehem  Bonds 135.00 

Cumberland  Co.  Bonds 487.50 

Dayton  Rubber  Bonds 825.00 

New  Kensington  Bonds 457.50 

Penna.  PubUc  School  Bonds 812. 50 

Penna.  Turnpike  Bonds 775.00 

State  Highway  &  Bridge  Bonds..  350. 00 

James  Talcott  5%  Cap.  Note.—  500.00 

'Income  from  this  source  will  gradually 
decline  as  the  field  was  brought  In  In  1945  and 
Is  being  depleted. 

I  was  reimbursed  for  various  expenditures 

incurred  In  connection  with  trips  made  by 

me  during  the  year  to  various  meetings  at 

Institutions  and  elsewhere  where  I  had  been 

Invited  to  speak.  My  spouse  received  no  such 

reimbursement. 
The  only  reimbursement  I  received  which 

exceeded  $100  was  for  expenses  to  Chicago 

for  a  speech  for  the  Association  of  American 

Law  Schools  In  the  amount  of  $115.23. 
Net  fees  or  other  honoraria  received  by  me 

during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Alice  Holden  Lectures — 
Honorarium $250.00 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass.,   Lecture — Honorarium-  200.00 

Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass., 

Otis   Lectures — Honorarium —  750.00 

George  Washington  U.,  Wash- 
ington,   DC. — Honorarium-—  150.00 

Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C. — Honorarium 150.00 

tJniversity  of  Pennsylvania  Con- 
naissance,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Honorarium 200.00 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.— Hono- 
rarium—Lecture  -  $100.00 

Colorado  State  U..  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.  —  Honorarium  —  Com- 
mencement  Address 400.00 

Ramparts  Magazine,  1182  Chest- 
nut St.,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. — 
Book  review 60.00 

Hill  &  Wang,  Inc.,  141  5th  Ave., 
N.Y. — Net  royalties  on  book 
"The  Establishment" 189.16 

Donald  MacCampbell,  Inc.,  12 
E.  41st  St..  N.Y.  Net  advance 
on  royalties  on  "Ethics  In 
Government"    - 1,800.00 

(e)  I  am  not  connected  with  any  pro- 
fessional firm  engaged  In  practicing  before 
any  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  I  am  neither  an  officer,  director  or 
partner  of  any  business  or  financial  entity 
other  than  Avery  Island,  Inc.,  a  family 
corporation,  whose  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  at  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  which  is 
engaged  in  collecting  rents  and  royalties, 
paying  the  expenses  of  upkeep  of  its  prop- 
erty and  distributing  the  balance  In 
dividends  to  Its  shareholders,  of  whom  I  am 
one. 

(g)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  received  gifts 
valued  at  more  than  $100  from  any  individ- 
ual or  corporation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Within  30  days  of  the 
filing  of  my  income  tax  on  April  15, 1967, 
I  shall  file  another  comprehensive  finan- 
.  clal  disclosure  along  the  same  lines.  May 
I  say  also  that  many  other  U.S.  Senators 
have  done  substantially  the  same  thing, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience.  But  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  rather 
large  majority  of  my  fellow  Senators 
have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

This  disclosure,  so  far  as  my  own  polit- 
ical career  in  Pennsylvania  Is  concerned, 
has  not  been  a  liability.  It  has  been 
an  asset.  Nobody  has  taken  me  to  task 
for  the  fact  that,  as  it  so  happens,  I  have 
substantial  income  and  substantial  re- 
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sources  outside  of  my  Senate  salary.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  are  up  for  reelection  in  1968, 
"Gentlemen,  this  will  not  hurt  you,  it 
will  help  you.  Candor  is  a  political  as- 
set, not  a  pKjlitical  liability." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  in  holding  our  hearings,  re- 
ceived evidence  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  standards  and  con- 
duct. I  do  not  recall  his  recommending 
that  we  include  the  amendments  offered 
here  today  as  a  part  of  our  report  on  the 
organization  of  Congress.  I  do  know 
that  it  was  the  sincere  and  nonpartisan 
feeling  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
members  of  the  bipartisan  committee 
that  this  was  a  matter  that  was  properly, 
on  the  Senate  side,  before  a  committee 
that  had  been  established  by  the  Senate 
itself  to  provide  the  very  thing  that  the 
present  amendment  deals  with — the 
establishment  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  consider  all 
such  legislation  as  would  deal  with  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  this  body. 

The  members  of  the  committee  from 
the  House  were  so  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  acted,  with  the 
caliber  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  with  the  work  that 
they  were  doing,  that  they,  in  their  re- 
port, recommended  tliat  a  similar  com- 
mittee to  that  which  the  Senate  had 
established  be  established  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This,  I  think,  was  our  proper  role  in 
this  bill— to  support  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and  give 
them  a  chance,  which  certainly  they 
should  have,  to  conduct  hearings  and. 
with  all  reasonable  speed,  to  report  to 
the  Senate  legislation  that  would  be  con- 
trolling in  this  field  of  the  conduct  and 
standards  of  our  Members. 

I  doubt  that  any  Senator  felt,  when 
we  were  voting  on  Senator  Cooper's 
amendment  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  when  it  carried,  that  we 
would  be  asked  to  discard  that  commit- 
tee and  ignore  the  work  done  by  its  staff, 
and  take  away  from  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  responsibility  for 
legislation  that  primarily  would  be  con- 
trolling for  the  Members  of  this  great 
body.  Certainly,  I  feel  that  the  Stennls 
committee  can  and  will  recommend  well- 
considered,  sincere,  and  completely  hon- 
est legislation  in  this  field,  giving  it  all 
of  the  publicity  and  all  of  the  discussion 
privileges  that  it  is  possible  to  give  It,  as 
well  as  hearing  a  suitable  amount  of 
testimony,  so  that  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  and  study  will  be  re- 
lated to  preserving  the  reputation  and 
the  character  of  the  Senate  itself. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  will  fail  in  any  degree  in 
the  assignment  that  has  been  given  to 
him,  or  that  the  other  members  of  his 
committee  will  fall  in  any  degree.  They 
have  shown  great  interest  and  a  great 
desire  to  move  forward  in  this  field,  and 


I  thin^it  would  be  most  unwise,  as  we 
considt  a  bill  on  the  organization  of 
Congret  to  take  up  on  the  floor,  in  a 
debate  c  some  60  minutes,  a  matter  of 
such  gret  importance  to  preparing  and 
passing  c  laws  that  will  help  to  iden- 
tify for  te  public  the  activities  of  all 
Senators. 

A  disclosre  means  absolutely  nothing 
to  me,  as  I  ould  be  most  happy  to  open 
any  books  t^t  the  Senate  would  deter- 
mine to  be  ncessary.    But  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  floor  amendment,  offered  here 
without  heari^s,  to  a  bill  reported  by 
a  committee  tat  was  not  created  for 
this  purpose,  !»ould  short  circuit  the 
well-establishedommittee  that  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  Crete,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent appointed,  tid  that  is  now  staffed 
and  working  on  ratters  concerning  the 
standards  and  coriuct  of  Members  of 
the  Senate.    Certa^ly  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  poor  time  indeed  .^r  such  action  after 
a  short  discussion  o»,he  floor,  and  with- 
out considering  all  o.the  pros  and  cons 
to  find  out  what  mlgh  be  missing  in  the 
amendment  of  the  difAnguished  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania,  hat  might  be  re- 
quired to  make  such  reprting  of  income 
and  matters  of  that  kir^  fully  reliable, 
fully  comprehensive,  and^ubject  to  such 
penalties  as  might  be  rehired  to  make 
it  effective. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  Presit^nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presiden  the  Sena- 
tor made,  I  am  sure  quite  inadvertently, 
a  comment  a  moment  ago  that  his  reso- 
lution had  not  been  the  subjeclof  hear- 
ings. I  advise  him  that  the  tHnscript 
of  the  hearings  on  this  problen  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  is  so  thick  and  -o  high 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
quite  incapable  of  measuring  it.  t  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  executivi  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  had  as  full  and  con- 
prehenslve  a  hearing  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  measure  that  is  brought  befo-e 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  i 
was  not  brought  before  our  committee. 
We  had  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator,  but  we  heard  no  witnesses. 
The  matter  was  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  this  particular  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed in  testimony  before  his  commit- 
tee and  that  the  Senator  and  various 
other  members  of  the  joint  committee 
asked  a  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  feel  that  a  better  law  or 
statute  would  be  enacted  by  voting,  after 
an  hour's  debate  on  the  floor,  on  a  matter 
of  this  Importance,  before  carefully  con- 
sidering testimony  given  to  a  committee 
created  by  the  Senate  to  take  up  mat- 
ters of  this  very  nature,  a  committee 
headed  by  such  distinguished  men  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis], and  his  cochairman.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  perhaps 
excuse  my  presumption,  for  which  I 
apologize.  I  do  not  think  that  any  fur- 
ther study  of  the  problem  of  disclosure 


would  yield  one  additional  ray  of  light  on 
a  moral  Issue  which  I  believe  the  Senate 
faces  now.  with  respect  to  which  In  my 
opinion — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me — all  the  testimony  has  been  taken 
and  all  the  discussion  has  been  heard 
which  would  contribute  In  any  way  to  a 
determination  by  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  do  something. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  this  matter  will  be  swept  under  the 
rug  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Ethics? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  my 
good  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  that  is 
what  is  inferred.  I  think  that  this  is 
being  used  as  a  tlackjack  to  try  to  force 
the  Senate,  on  1  hour's  debate,  to  pass 
something  which  has  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  committee  which  was  created 
by  the  Senate  to  take  up  matters  of  this 
very  kind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President?  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
to  the  backs  of  these  men  that  I  know 
do  not  have  to  stand  in  front  of  me. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
provisions  that  the  Senate  could  pos- 
sibly pass  on.  I  serve  notice  that  I  will 
have  to  ask  for  additional  time  in  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

It  would  be  tragic  for  100  Senators  to 
pass  on  this  matter  by  coming  in  and 
voting  after  a  roUcall  had  started,  with- 
out hearing  the  facts.  I  am  not  talking 
about  argument,  but  I  am  talking  about 
f  sets 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this 
debate  should  be  heard  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I,  for  one.  would  be 
very  happy  to  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
perhaps  we  should  get  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly.  I  do  not  think 
ii  would  get  a  better  attendance  on  the 
fl«or.  However.  I  do  say,  in  the  finest 
kiid  of  spirit,  that  each  Senator  should 
rea'lze  that  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
he  should  fully  inform  himself  as  to  the 
factj  of  the  case  before  he  votes. 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  said,  in 
effect,  about  the  failure  of  the  so-called 
Ethics  Committee  to  function  on  the 
matter  of  rules  and  regulations. 

I  have  here  the  dates  and  the  facts 
concerning  what  the  committee  has  tried 
to  do. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  go  into  such 
detail.  On  July  9,  1965,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  appointed  the  members  of 
this  committee. 

I  was  the  senior  member  of  the  group, 
and  It  was  suggested  to  me  at  once  that 
I  act  as  chairman.  However,  the  resolu- 
tion stated  that  the  committee  should 
select  the  chsdrman. 
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I  Insisted  that  aU  members  be  present. 

It  Is  a  crying  shame  when  a  Member 
of  this  body  has  to  try  to  spaak  here 
when  he  cannot  hear  himself  talk  be- 
cause of  the  vmnecessary  talk  of  men. 
not  Members  of  this  body,  constantly 
talking  \\ithin  a  few  feet  of  him. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICEa.  The 
Chair  agrees  completely  with  tl^e  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. ^ 

It  is  wrong  to  tolerate  aids  of  Senators 
indulging  in  talk  which  is  frequently 
louder  than  that  of  the  Senate^  who  is 

The  Chair  will  order  out  of  ttte  Senate 
any  member  of  the  staff  who  j  disturbs 
a  Senator.  ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  these 
gentlemen  are  here— and  they  are  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  cast  no  aspersions 
on  them— under  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
not  as  a  right.  Certainly,  privilege  im- 
plies order  and  decorum  and  n^anner. 

Mr  President,  we  held  our  first  formal 
meeting  on  July  27.  1965.  Hoover,  due 
to  the  absence  of  one  member,  no 
formal  organization  was  had.  J 

I  requested  time  to  get  a  staff.  For 
about  60  days,  during  which  tiikie  I  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  lnten$ive  work 
that  I  have  ever  done,  I  personajlly  inter- 
viewed and  reinterviewed  a  gr^at  num- 
ber of  very  outstanding  and  cap&ble  men. 
I  called,  wrote,  telegraphed,  ahd  inter- 
viewed others  who  knew  thfese  men. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
helped  me  in  this  effort.  ; 

I  finally  made  a  firm  recomnlendation 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah.  We  then 
called  a  meeting  on  October  Ijl  to  for- 
mally organize  and  elect  the  staff. 

The  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October  were,  of  course,  vtry  heavy 
months  for  consideration  of  legislation 
in  the  Senate. 

The  committee  did  organize! on  Octo- 
ber 24.  I  was  elected  chairrrtan.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Beniiett]  was 
elected  vice  chairman  on  my  potion. 

We  employed  Mr.  Ben  Fern  as  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director. 

Mr.  Fern  has  done  an  outstahding  job. 
I  had  never  known  him  before.  He  is 
not  from  my  State.  I  do  not  kjnow  what 
party,  if  any.  he  belongs  to.  Mr.  Fern  if 
a  retired  naval  captain  and  a  I  lawyer. 

The  resolution  creating  the  Committee 
provides  that  the  minority  p>irty  shill 
have  representation  on  the  staff.  The 
staff  has  been  selected  by  411  of  us. 
There  is  no  minority  on  our  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preslldent.  my 
time  is  very  limited,  but  I  y&eld  quite 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Floi|idft. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  place  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  other  members  o(  this  very 
distinguished  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  members  of  the  committjee  are  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BenjtettL  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney].  the  Senator  from  ^Unnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  .  the  Senator  Irom  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  author  of 
the  original  resolution. 
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In  November  or  late  October  Jf  that 
year,  when  we  adjourned.  I  tild  Mr. 
Fern,  "You  go  to  work  right  nov,  work- 
ing on  these  rules  and  regulatUns,"  re- 
ferred to  in  secUon  3,  or  whatever  section 
it  is,  on  the  question  of  a  codJ  of  ethics 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  ques- 
tion of  disclosure,  and  the  question  of 
the  conduct  of  the  employee*  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senators. 

Mr.  Fern  worked  diligenly  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year,  af  terhe  estabUshed 
offices.  The  Senate  met  m  January  10. 
1966.  At  about  that  time  Mr.  Fern  re- 
ported to  me  the  deveopment  of  the 
financial  disclosure  prirciple.  which  had 
resulted  from  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject that  he  had  mad*  with  the  help  of 
others.  Senator  Bemjett  and  I  went 
over  that  study. 

On  January  17, 1966.  Mr.  Fern  reported 
a  proposal  for  a  code  of  ethics  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  been  doing  quite  a  bit 
of  head  scratching  and  note  making,  in 
an  attempt  to  wnte  something  myself. 
I  know  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  done  the  same.  They  can 
speak  for  themseives. 

On  January  24.  1966.  Mr.  Fern  re- 
ported to  us  with  respect  to  restrictions 
on  outside  eccQomic  activity.  That  re- 
fers to  moonlighting  by  staff  members, 
as  the  word  a  used  in  this  discussion. 

We  had  then  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  took  these  matters  up 
on  February  2,  1966.  There  was  a  dis- 
cussion ard  a  reading  and  an  exchange 
of  ideas.  About  what?  About  outside 
employmint.  about  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  Senstors,  and  about  the  principle  of 
disclosure.  ...     ^    ^ 

About  the  first  of  February,  the  first 
notices  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  so-called  Dodd  case.  Mr. 
PresUent,  I  do  not  know  of  any  matter 
that  has  attracted  as  much  attention  in 
the  newspapers  and  has  been  talked 
about  as  much  by  the  members  on  the 
coaimittee  as  has  the  Dodd  case.  We 
have  not  said  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter—not wishing  to  prejudice  the  case 
one  way  or  another — except  what  we 
have  said  through  more  or  less  formal 
press  releases,  by  way  of  announcements 
as  to  procedure.  Anyway,  on  February  2 
we  reviewed  all  these  staff  studies,  and 
at  that  time  we  first  discussed  only  a  part 
of  the  Dodd  matter  that  had  broken. 
But  by  the  3d  of  March,  the  Dodd  case 
was  squarely  In  our  lap.  and  we  were 
alreadv  proceeding  with  a  large  number 
of  reports  and  matters  that  were  coming 
in  to  us — in  tremendous  volume. 

At  one  time  I  knew  how  many  papers 
were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Senator  Dodd's  office,  how  many  sheets 
of  paper  were  involved.  It  amounted  to 
several  thousand.  The  staff  had  to  go 
through  all  those  papers,  and  some  of 
the  members  looked  at  many  of  the 
papers.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  aspect. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  so-called  Klein  part  of  the 
matter.  Then  we  immediately  went  into 
the  financial  part  of  the  case.  I  would 
not  sign  a  subpena  duces  tecum  for  the 
production  of  any  of  those  financial  rec- 
ords until  a  written  justification  was  be- 
fore me.  explaining  why  and  where,  and 
a  summary  of  the  facts  as  to  why  that 
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subpena  was  needed.  Under  that  rigid 
standard,  I  have  already  signed  117  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum,  which  have  led  all 
the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New 
England. 

I  mention  these  facts  in  order  to  give 
the  Senate  an  idea  of  the  far-reaching 
ramifications  and  particularly  the  effect 
of  following  these  financial  matters  in 
the  case. 

While  we  were  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
matters,  it  was  unthinkable  to  me— I  am 
speaking  for  myself  only— that  we  at- 
tempt to  form  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  ethical  conduct  of  Senators.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  degrading  if  our  com- 
mittee had  not  found  a  better  way  than 
that,  than  to  come  dragging  into  the 
Senate,  in  the  midst  of  the  Dodd  case, 
and  say.  "Now  we  propose  to  the  Senate 
that  you  adopt,  right  in  the  middle  of 
this  investigation,  this  code  of  ethics  or 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Senate." 

Others  may  disagree  with  me,  but  I 
will  have  no  part  in  investigating  a 
man— it  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
is  a  Senator  or  a  sweeper  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building— I  will  have  no  part,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  a  hearing  or  a  case,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  simply  because  there 
is  a  little  pubUc  pressure  from  some 
source,  and  drag  in  here  a  code  of  con- 
duct. It  is  imthinkable.  That  was  the 
sentiment  of  aU  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  a  very  significant  and 
material  fact  here. 

In  addition,  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient time  for  us  to  put  any  proposals 
together  on  this  subject  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  this  other  duty. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason:  At 
the  same  time,  we  were  conducting  hear- 
ings which  involved  several  former 
members  of  Senator  Dodd's  staff  who. 
the  proof  showed,  took  several  thousand 
documents  from  his  office,  without  his 
authority  and  without  his  knowledge, 
and  disposed  of  them  somewhere  in  this 
city,  at  the  disposal  of  newspapermen. 
That  aspect  alone  raises  a  grave,  serious, 
far-reaching  subject,  not  only  to  the 
Senators,  but  also  to  the  public.  So. 
that  was  another  reason. 

Could  we  come  to  the  Senate,  before 
we  finished  that  part  of  the  case,  and 
propose  rules  of  ethics  or  rules  of  coiv- 
duct?  I  think  not.  I  will  have  no  part 
in  conduct  of  that  kind. 

Also  how  can  we  bring  in  a  set  of 
rules  as  reflected  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  the  other 
day  before  we  bring  in  some  rules  that 
pertain  to  the  Senators  themselves?  Or, 
should  we  bring  in  some  rules  pertaining 
to  the  Senators  and  omit  any  pertaining 
to  the  staff?  It  does  not  make  sense. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  that  there  is  no  assurance  about 
what  we  will  do  or  what  we  expect  to  do. 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  said  to  me,  on  the  floor— 
this  is  part  of  the  case,  as  I  under- 
stood him— that  he  already  knew  noth- 
ing would  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  referring  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  Senate,  but  he  gave  me 
that  assurance  the  other  day.  And  we 
were  not  in  anger  at  all. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that,  quite 
Inadvertently,  the  Senator  misunder- 
stood our  colloquy. 

My  position  is  that  I  do  not  believe,  for 
the  reasons  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
so  eloquently  stated,  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  any  action  from  the  Senator's 
committee  in  the  immediate  or  foresee- 
able future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  "immediate"  or 
"foreseeable";  but  I  can  foresee  the  day 
when  we  will  be  through  with  the  testi- 
mony about  Senator  Dodd,  when  we  have 
considered  what  if  anything  to  rec- 
ommend about  Senators,  or  what  to 
recommend  about  the  staff  members. 

Also,  when  we  have  finished  our  labors 
in  this  matter,  the  result  may  not  be  what 
the  Senate  wants;  but  we  will  have  fin- 
ished our  labors  on  the  matters  I  have 
talked  about,  and  we  will  present  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator — he  already 
knows  this,  I  think — that  this  matter 
must  be  worked  on  and  put  to  micro- 
scopic treatment.  Much  of  it  is  as  deli- 
cate as  a  Swiss  watch.  If  we  present 
anything,  we  will  not  ask  for  limitation 
of  time,  with  30  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  time,  and  I  wish  to  leave  some 
time  for  other  Senators. 

I  say  again:  I  warn  Senators  not  to 
pass  on  this  matter  imtil  they  know  the 
facts.  To  that  end  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  additional  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  And  we  will  get  extra 
time  if  we  need  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Cooper 
resolution  was  adopted  the  vote  was  69 
to  19,  and  every  Member  who  was  present 
and  voting  that  day  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  for  the  Cooper  resolution. 
In  that  resolution  there  is  one  paragraph 
which  I  think  states  the  case  because 
this  subparagraph  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to — 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report 
or  resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  reg- 
ulations as  the  Select  Committee  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  In- 
sure proper  standards  ol  conduct  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Senate,  .  .  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  situation 
to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  and  on 
which  we  started  to  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly.  For  the 
Senate  to  take  action  and  foreclose  the 
subcommittee  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
committee  after  a  vote  of  61  to  19 
whereby  the  committee  is  mandated  to 
do  this  job.  I  think  it  is  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  these  things  have  to  be 
entertained  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respectfully  say  I 
think  that  only  a  member  of  this  body 
who  is  acting  foolishly  would  go  on  this 
committee,  unless  it  was  with  an  idea  of 
trying  to  render  some  service  on  that 
subject  rather  than  investigating  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if  It 
is  on  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
20  additional  minutes.    Do  I  understand 


correctly  that  we  have  3  minutes  remain- 
ing on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  may  require.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  made  an 
eloquent  and,  I  think,  convincing  pres- 
entation of  the  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  basic  attitude  toward  its 
assignment.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
further  the  problems  which  are  involved 
in  the  present  legislative  situation.  They 
refer  to  all  three  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  all  complex  and  contain  unforeseen 
dangers.  These  amendments  deal  with 
delicate  matters  of  private  rights  and  are 
fraught  with  unforeseeable  consequences. 

Therefore,  before  the  Senate  makes 
any  hasty  or  binding  disposition  of  them, 
the  proposals  should  be  considered  at 
length  and  in  detail  by  a  committee 
which  was  assigned  to  consider  them. 
Studies  probably  should  be  made  with 
the  help  of  outside  experts. 

A  vote  on  the  merits  now  would  jeop- 
ardize future  consideration  of  these 
measures.  It  is  legislatively  premature 
to  vote  on  these  problems  today.  If  these 
amendments  are  accepted,  they  will  spell 
the  doom  of  more  worthy  measures  of  a 
similar  nature  for  the  rest  of  this  Con- 
gress and  perhaps  for  years  to  come. 

Many  Senators  support  or  oppose  the 
principle  of  financial  disclosure,  or  the 
principle  of  limiting  outside  business  ac- 
tivity; but  their  views  on  these  amend- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  determined  to 
some  degree  by  the  particular  language 
of  the  amendments  which  seem  to  be 
rather  limited. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  write 
a  financial  disclosure  bill,  but  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  not  the  place  to  write  it, 
especially  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

The  subject  of  proper  conduct  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  interrelated  one.  Undue  influ- 
ence by  a  Senator  on  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  for 
instance,  may  or  in  fact  may  not  be  re- 
lated to  his  outside  activities.  What  is 
needed  in  this  field  is  a  unified,  total 
approach,  not  a  specialized  attack  on  one 
or  two  classes  of  improprieties. 

These  amendments  treat  only  certain 
aspects  of  the  whole  problem  of  ethical 
conduct,  leaving  us  in  the  committee 
with  many  other  aspects  to  consider. 

We  feel  that  when  we  Anally  get  to  the 
point  of  attempting  to  write  a  set  of 
standards,  they  should  deal  with  actual 
and  not  conjectural  abuse. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  was  set 
up  to  investigate  and  dispose  of  com- 
plaints of  improper  conduct.  The  com- 
mittee is  doing  that  right  now  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  made  against  one  of 
our  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  If  anyone  has  any 
further  complaints,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  be  referred  to  the  committee. 

Instead,  these  amendments  would  pe- 
nalize all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  for 


abuses  about  which  no  one  hsis  com- 
plained— abuses  that  may  be  mere  fig- 
ments of  someone's  imagination. 

Because  that  is  true,  these  amend- 
ments tend  to  be  punitive  rather  than 
preventive  in  nature. 

Obviously,  determined  violators  will 
find  ways  around  the  rather  rigidly 
drawn  and  limited  requirements  in  these 
amendments. 

They  will  serve  to  punish  several  thou- 
sand employees,  and  all  Senators,  rather 
than  one  or  two  who  may  have  done 
wrong. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  Baker  has  been  foimd 
guilty  imder  our  judicial  system,  and  for 
what  he  has  done  wrong  he  now  faces 
punishment. 

Mr.  President,  these  smiendments  are 
discriminatory.  A  Senator  who  is  sub- 
ject to  nomination  and  election  would  be 
limited  by  them,  but  an  employee  would 
not,  and  neither  would  the  Senator's 
opponent  in  any  election  be  limited  by 
them,  since  he  is  not  already  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Although  if  Senators'  affairs  as  Sena- 
tors are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Senate — and  our  committee  is  working 
to  try  to  figure  out  the  extent  to  which 
they  should  be  regulated,  and  the  man- 
ner thereof — these  amendments  come 
perilously  close  to  infringing  upon  the 
private  affairs  of  the  Senator. 

Not  only  is  the  consticutional  question 
raised,  but  many  good  men  may  avoid 
political  service  in  the  Senate  rather 
than  being  required  to  bare  their  hold- 
ings and  financial  relationships  of  an 
entire  family  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
look  at  this  problem  from  another  point 
of  view;  namely,  the  point  of  view  of 
how  really  slgrdflcant.  how  important, 
and  how  meaningful  this  kind  of  dis- 
closure could  be. 

The  only  rationale  for  a  disclosure  law, 
it  seems  to  me.  must  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  Senator's  personal, 
financial  situation  provides  an  overriding 
motivation  for  him  to  cast  votes  against 
the  public  interest,  or  for  personal  gain. 

This  apparently  assumes  that  if  his 
assets  and  income  were  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, he  would  not  dare  to  do  it  and  then 
we  would  solve  the  problem  of  conflict 
of  interest  for  Senators. 

To  me,  both  the  assumption  and  the 
rationale  built  upon  it  are  completely  un- 
realistic and  indefensible. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  "con- 
flict of  interest"  is  generally  used,  It  has 
only  the  remotest  possible  application 
to    a  legislator. 

It  can  be  used  to  describe  a  situation 
in  which  a  lawyer  would  find  himself,  if 
he  tried  to  coUect  a  fee  for  service  to 
clients  on  both  sides  of  a  dispute,  or  if 
a  lawyer  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undertakes  a  case  of  a 
private  client  against  the  Government. 

It  is  also  involved  when  a  member  of 
the  executive  department,  with  power  to 
make  policy  or  to  award  contracts,  uses 
that  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
privileges  or  income  for  himself — di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  depict 
situations  in  which  the  conflict  can  exist, 
but  only  at  a  specific  time  with  relation 
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to  a  specific  set  of  circumstances,  and 
that  conflict  can  be  avoided  liy  a  deci- 
sion of  the  man  involved 

But  this  is  not  true  of  a  legislator, 
whether  Senator.  Representative,  or  one 
who  serves  in  a  State  leglslaturfe.  He  not 
only  cannot  create  conflict  df  interest 
but  he  also  cannot  avoid  it.  He  is  actu- 
ally the  creature  of  the  interplay  ol 
many  conflicting  interests  whi^h  exist  m 
spite  of  him  and  which  he  can  influence 

but  not  control.  ...  J  ^    ,.  *  „ 

Mr.  President,  I  should  liki  to  list  a 

few.  I 

The  legislator  comes  to  ofBcd  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  struggle  for  powei-  between 
groups  of  voters  whose  interests  are  in 
conflict,  and  he  is  elected  beoause  he  U 
the  choice  of  the  larger  nutnber,  and 
each  voter  who  made  his  choice  in  that 
election  had  to  resolve  his  t>wn  mner 
conflict  in  making  the  deciilon  as  to 
which    candidate    should    receive    that 

office.  .1,  ,       , 

Second,  his  office  as  a  legislator  does 
not  give  him  any  final  power  of  per- 
sonal decision  such  as  an  administrator 
has  He  merely  becomes  a  member  of 
a  group— 100  in  the  Senate  »nd  435  In 
the  House— and  this  group  will  arrive  at 
Its  decision  on  the  basis  of  What  John 
C  Calhoun  called  "the  concurrent  ma- 
jority"—in  other  words,  the  majority 
changes  with  every  vote. 

This  result,  with  its  inevitable  compro- 
mises, is  produced  by  the  cljash  of  ob- 
viously confilcting  interests;  and  to  say 
that  a  legislator  must  avoid  conflict  of 
Interests  in  that  situation  is  to  ask  the 
impossible. 

Third,  a  legislator's  own  vdte,  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor,  is  usuAlly  arrived 
at  through  the  same  process  I  of  conflict, 
because  all  the  people  he  represents  are 
never  in  agreement.  In  fact^  the  list  of 
potential  types  and  sources  t  of  conflict 
In  which  he  may  find  himselH  involved  is 
long  and  fraught  with  inevitability. 
Moreover,  while  vre  can  list  areas  of 
potential  conflict,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
ascertain  the  priority  or  importance  of 
these  various  sources  which  can  exist  m 
the  mind  of  any  single  Senator. 

For  the  record  I  should  .like  to  list 
these  areas  of  conflict.  It  Isj  not  a  com- 
plete list.  ^  , 
First  there  are  interests  represented 
by  political  entities.  Therei  is  the  na- 
tional Interest.  There  Is  th^  interest  of 
the  Senator's  State.  There  Is  the  inter- 
est of  his  political  party,  "there  is  the 
interest  of  the  "administration  —which 
controls  the  executive  department. 
Then  there  is  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  as  the  case  mby  be.  as  an 
institution.  And  to  assumej  or  to  assert 
that  all  of  these  Interests  alteays  line  up 
in  a  parallel  is,  of  course.  Ridiculous. 

So  a  Senator  must  makej  choices  be- 
tween these  conflicts.  i 

Then  there  are  the  Inter^ts  that  are 
represented  by  privately  organized 
groups  that  from  time  to  time  and  In 
various  ways  seek  to  influence  Govern- 
ment policies  for  their  private  benefits. 
There  are  national  organiza(tions  of  citi- 
zens with  a  common  purpjose,  such  as 
labor  unions,  veterans'  o^gamzatlons, 
business  associations,  anfl  so  'onh. 
There  are  similar  groups  operating  with- 


in the  Senator's  State  whose  programs 
may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  their 
national  counterparts. 

Then  there  are  individual  interests. 
There  is  the  interest  of  an  individual 
constituent.  There  is  the  interest  of  a 
group  constituent  formed  as  a  corpora- 
tion or  organization.  Then  there  is  the 
interest  of  fellow  legislators. 

Then  there  are  interests  of  each  Sena- 
tor that  might  be  described  as  personal— 
his  personal  philosophy  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment; his  personal  goals.  poUtical 
and  in  private  life;  the  weU-being  of 
people  and  institutions  in  which  he  has 
a  personal  interest,  such  as  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  church,  the  schools  with 
which  he  or  his  family  have  been  In- 
volved; other  groups  or  organizations  in 
which  in  private  life  he  is  a  loyal  and 
active  member:  his  hobbies:  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  his  personal  financial 
affairs. 

No  Senator  is  ever  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  his  constituents.  There  is  at  least 
one  other  Senator  and  from  1  to  41 
Members  of  the  House  who  share  that 
responsibility  of  representation  with  him. 
Each  of  these  has  his  own  set  of  interests, 
and  the  Interests  of  aU  members  of  any 
congressional  delegation  are.  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  never  in  unity  at  all 
points.  So  here  is  another  Inevitable 
source  of  confilct. 

Why  go  to  all  the  trouble  to  set  forth 
such  a  list  when  the  existence  of  dis- 
similarity   and    the    resulting    conflict 
should  be  obvious?    What  may  seem  at 
first  Uke  a  futile  exercise  has  one  Im- 
portant purpose:  namely,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  phrase  "conflict  of  Interest." 
ordinarily  used  to  describe  what  is  a 
clear  "right  and  wrong"  choice  for  a 
lawyer  or  an  administrator  working  to- 
ward a  single  personal  decision  on  a 
single  set  of  facts,  cannot  have  the  same 
meaning  for  a  legislator,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  rules  which  are  proper  In  the 
first  set  of  circumstances  can  have  no 
meaning  for  the  legislator.    By  his  per- 
sonal decision  In  a  single  set  of  circum- 
stances,  whose   factors   are   easily   de- 
terminable, the  lawyer  or  administrator, 
by   applying   a  simple  rule,  can  avoid 
"confilct  of  interest."    But  every  vote  a 
Senator  casts,  no  matter  how  he  arrives 
at  his  decision,  confiicts  with  the  inter- 
ests of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  or 
groups  he  was  chosen  to  represent. 

And  the  interest  of  each  of  those  in- 
volved in  any  given  decision  can  be  said 
to  exert  an  "infiuence"  upon  it.  directly 
or  indirectly,  unless  a  Senator  simply 
votes  blindly  or  has  been  committed  In 
advance  to  Ignore  current  situations. 

Every  important  vote  requires  the  reso- 
lution of  confiicts  in  several  areas,  and 
among  several  groups,  so  who  can  say 
what  interests  were  included  in  the  com- 
bination that  persuaded  him  to  vote  as 
he  did?  True,  each  interest  tha^ene- 
fited  from  his  vote  can  think  he  did  it 
for  them,  and  each  of  those  on  the  losing 
side  can  assume  that  their  interest  alone 
was  rejected,  but  none  can  say  for  sure, 
and  if  a  personal  financial  interest  were 
included  in  the  combination,  who  can  say 
it  was  the  decisive  one?  I  am  always 
amused  when  a  Senator  is  publicly  given 
credit  for  great  virtue  for  voting  against 
what  seems  to  be  his  own  financial  in- 
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terest  and  attacked  when  his  vote  seems 
to  promise  him  some  financial  gain, 
however  remote. 

My  purpose  up  to  this  point  is  to  lay 
out  the  problem  and  get  rid  of  the  easy 
assumption  that  the  charge  "conflict  of 
interest"  can  be  applied  to  a  legislator 
with  the  same  meaning  that  it  may  have 
when  leveled  at  a  lawyer  or  adminis- 
trator. 1,     TU  V 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  be  patient  with  the 
committee  and  give  us  time  to  resolve 
this  very  complex  and  difficult  problem 
which  directly  affects  the  personal  lives 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  such 
time  as  may  be  available  to  me. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish 
to  use  some  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  matters  to  raise. 

First.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     CLARK.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  12  min- 
utes remaining;  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  7  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].    I  have 
deep  sympathy  with  the  problem  which 
confronts  them  in  connection  with  the 
onerous  duties  which  they  have  under- 
taken, but  despite  everything  they  have 
said,  the  basic  fact  remains  that  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  broke  on  October  10. 
1963.    Today  is  February  8, 1967,  and  the 
Senate  of  the   United  States  has  not 
taken  one  single  step,  other  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous moral  and  ethical  problems  brought 
to  light  by  the  disclosures  made  in  the 
course  of  the  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve,  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  matter. 

I  suggest,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
able  and  honorable  and  senior  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct, that  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act, 
and  that  we  should  not  wait  any  longer, 
in  performing  a  duty  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  have  faced  up  to  several 

years  ago.  „       ..       ,    „ 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mine. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  some  additional  requests  for  tima 
for  which  we  would  like  to  use  some  ol 
the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thant 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  shall 
use  very  little  time. 

I  stated  flatly  the  other  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  first  of  these  amendment 
was  before  the  Senate,  that  It  woulfl 
be  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  Jusi 


as  soon  as  we  could,  to  continue  our  ef- 
fort and  study  and  get  to  the  Senate  a 
report  on  a  resolution  covering  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

To  be  certain  that  that  is  clearly 
understood.  I  state  now — and  I  have  it 
written  out  here — that  we  expect  to  make 
a  report  on  this  subject  matter  as  soon 
as  we  can;  and  we  can,  I  am  sure,  at 
this  session.  I  believe  we  can  do  that 
in  time  to  get  the  recommendations  con- 
sidered at  this  session.  I  make  no  assur- 
ance of  any  kind  as  to  what  may  be  In 
those  recommendations,  because  the 
committee  will  have  to  speak  on  that, 
and  then  each  member  can  state  his  in- 
dividual views. 

I  do  point  out,  though,  what  I  have 
already  said,  as  I  see  it,  about  trying  to 
write  rules  before  we  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  conclusion  with  reference  to  Senator 
Dodd's  matter. 

So  it  all  has  to  be  taken  in  the  light 
of  when  we  can  finish  that  hearing  and 
make  some  report.  I  would  not  put  any 
time  limit  on  that  at  all.  We  will,  of 
course,  try  to  do  the  right  thing. 

But  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  that, 
and  we  will  try  to  follow  through  on  it, 
and  also  on  these  matters  about  the  rules. 
This  is  not  work  that  one  really  would 
want  to  continue  beyond  that  time  which 
is  necessary.  That  has  been  our  original 
plan,  and  it  is  our  plan  now.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  Impose  any  kind  of  time 
limitation  with  reference  to  either  one 
of  these  matters,  I  submit  it  will  be  a 
grave  mistake,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
limitation  will  be  made ;  but  if  it  should 
be,  I  must  state  that  I  could  not  operate 
mider  a  halter  like  that.  I  simply  could 
not  do  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  Inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? ^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  1  of  those 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  somewhat  indirectly  on  the  matter 
of  this  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee.  I 
perhaps  have  the  best  case  to  be  against 
it. 

I  am  sure  most  Senators  read  Mr. 
Pearson's  column  this  morning,  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that  I  was  the  one 
member  of  the  committee  who  voted 
against  having  public  hearings  with 
reference  to  the  particular  case  before 
that  committee.  The  representation 
was  not  quite  accurate.  I  did  not  say  I 
was  against  public  hearings  in  any  case, 
but  I  was  opposed  to  having  the  commit- 
tee decide  to  have  public  hearings  before 
they  knew  what  they  were  going  to  have 
public  hearings  about.  I  thought  that 
was  a  fair  representation. 


I  have  been  aroimd  Congress  since 
1948,  and  I,  with  many  other  Members, 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
so-called  Joseph  McCarthy  hearings  of 
the  Senate,  back  in  the  years  between 
1950  and  1956. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  lay 
down  standards  for  procedures  in  the 
case  of  any  committee  which  is  investi- 
gating any  person;  and  I  thought  my 
position  was  quite  defensible.  I  must  say 
I  expected  to  receive  a  call  from  either 
Mr.  Pearson  or  one  of  his  men  within  a 
day  or  two  after  the  vote  was  taken  In 
the  committee;  and  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  day  after,  I  believe  it  was. 
I  received  the  call  from  Mr.  Anderson. 
I  expected  he  would  ask  me  how  I 
had  voted,  or  else  he  would  say,  "I  have 
talked  to  the  other  five  members  of  the 
committee,  and  they  all  voted  for  it;  how 
did  you  vote?" 

That  was  not  the  case.  He  simply 
said.  "I  have  been  told  how  you  voted." 
There  were  only  seven  present  at  the 
meeting  at  which  I  voted — five  members 
of  the  committee  and  two  staff  men. 
Maybe  one  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  one  of  the  staff  men  said.  "We 
will  save  Jack  Anderson  some  time  and 
trouble,  and  tell  him  right  now,  and  he 
will  not  have  to  call  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee." 

Perhaps  that  is  a  defensible  position. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  before  the  committee  decides  to 
hold  public  hearings,  it  ought  to  know 
what  the  hearings  will  be  about,  and 
should  be  opposed  to  the  proposition  of 
indiscriminate  pubUc  hearings  in  prin- 
ciple, remembering  that  it  can  be  used 
against  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
voted  against  public  hearings  until  I 
knew  what  they  were  going  to  hold  them 
on.  Public  hearings  now,  furthermore, 
would  open  up  everything  to  the  public, 
before  any  rules  have  been  laid  down. 

Therefore,  consistent  with  the  position 
I  took  before  the  committee,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  will  be  afforded  suf- 
ficient time  to  set  up  some  standards. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Indi- 
cated my  views  on  this  subject  in  a  mem- 
orandum which  I  prepared  on  May  4, 
1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  cannot  support  the 
pending  amendment,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  disclosure  of  an  Individual 
Senator's  "poverty,"  should  that  be  the 
case,  would  certainly  often  subject  a  Sen- 
ator, it  seems  to  me,  to  greater  pressures 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  requirement  that  Senators'  staffs 
shall  make  disclosures,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
probably  not  the  best  way  to  handle  that 
matter.  As  I  point  out  In  my  memoran- 
dum, just  cited,  I  would  prefer  that  each 
Senator  be  responsible  for  his  staff,  and 
that  he  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
them,  instead  of  having  this  broad- 
reaching  provision,  until  and  unless  the 
Senator  and  his  committee  have  failed 
to  report. 

Finally,  the  listing   of  creditors,   it 
seems  to  me,  would  simply  bring  down 


on  the  head  of  any  person  so  listing  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  if  he 
were  unfortunately  in  that  position.  As 
far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  major  creditors. 

Tills  amendment  is  not  the  best  possi- 
ble way  to  accomplish  a  desirable  end. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Ethics  can, 
and  should,  come  up  with  effective  rec- 
ommendations. 

ExHiBrr  1 

MEMORANDUM 

A  resolution  governing  disclosure  Is  appro- 
priate because  Senators  are  obligated  by  the 
oath  of  their  office  to  police  themselves  and 
the  institution  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
recommend  certain  points  for  Inclusion  In 
a  disclosure  resolution.    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Senators  should  file  an  annual  state- 
ment of  their  assets  and  Income. 

(2)  A  slmUar  statement  should  be  filed  on 
behalf  of  Senators'  wives. 

Third.  Professional  and  confidential 
relationships  must  be  respected.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  resolution  specif- 
ically recognize  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  business  or  professional 
relationships  such  as  hsts  of  cUents, 
trusteeships,  executorships,  clients  of 
real  estate  or  brokerage  firms,  and 
patients  of  doctors,  or  to  disclose  com- 
munications of  a  confidential  or  con-s|^ 
stitutional  or  statute-protected  relation-^ 
ship.  \i 

Fourth.  A  requirement  for  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  that  he  has,  in  none  of  his 
relationships,  a  conflict  of  interest  with 
his  duties  as  Senator  should  suffice. 

Fifth.  As  to  disclosure  by  Senate  staff 
members,  the  resolution  should  fix  per- 
sonal responsibility  upon  the  Senator,  or 
committee  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  a  committee  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  ascertain  by  interview,  affidavit, 
questionnaire,  or  any  other  means  he 
deems  appropriate  that  no  member  of 
his  staff  has  any  conflict  of  interest 
whether  by  virtue  of  outside  employ- 
ment or  otherwise.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended that  outside  employment  be  pro- 
hibited as  this  would  deprive  Senators 
of  valuable  part-time  assistance  such  as 
research,  campaign,  or  emergency  per- 
sonnel requirements. 

Sixth.  Since  the  resolution  would  re- 
quire full  financial  disclosure — see  flrst 
and  second  above — such  disclosure  would 
include  honoraria  and  should,  of  course, 
be  framed  to  include  the  whole  problem 
of  testimonial  receptions  and  dinners. 

Seventh.  Disclosure  by  Senate  em- 
ployees— not  employees  of  Senators  but 
of  the  Senate — should  be  the  same  as 
disclosure  by  Senators,  and  should  be 
made  to  the  Senate  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  jointly.  Whether  required  to 
be  published  is  a  matter  for  the  drafters 
of  the  resolution  to  consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senators  request  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mine. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  a  matt  r  of  fact, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senajtor  from 
Connecticut  desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  would  lik^  to  have 
2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena  or  from 
Connecticut.  , 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  iny  name 
has  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon, 
as  it  was  mentioned  the  other  djy.  lam 
not  complaining  about  that.  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  a  short  slatement. 

When  this,  I  believe,  unparali  eled  sav- 
age attack  on  me  began,  I  did  go  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  asked 
him  to  make  his  own  inquiry  [into  the 
facts.  I  thought  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.    I  still  think  so.  [ 

That  Inquiry  has  taken  place.  I  think 
it  is  factual  to  say  that  I  have  never  held 
up  the  committee  in  any  respect,  nor 
asked  for  any  delay  of  any  kin^;  nor  do 
I  intend  to  do  so.  As  far  as  1 1  am  con- 
cerned, the  sooner  this  matter  can  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  settled,  tiie  better 
for  me.  of  course.  I 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  has  made  reference  tolthe  theft 
of  my  property,  because  I  do  brieve  this 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  for  everyone 
in  the  Senate,  everyone  in  Congpess.  and 
everyone  in  the  country.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  great  lawyer,  bui  I  think 
I  can  read  the  code;  and  if  tiere  was 
ever  a  clear  case  of  burglary  ar  d  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  burglary,  tnis  is  it. 
I  do  hope  that  something  willj  be  done 
about  that,  certainly ;  not  that  I  pm  fear- 
ful as  an  individual,  but  every]  Member 
of  the  Senate  must  be  concernjed  about 
dismissed  employees  breaking  aid  enter- 
ing a  former  employer's  oCQce  a^d  steal- 
ing thousands  of  papers. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  members  of  the  committee 
understand  my  concern  about  this 
matter. 

Certainly,  I  feel  that  they  h^ve  tried 
to  be  fair  to  me.  [ 

I  am  sorry  if  the  committee  i  was  de- 
layed in  its  other  work  but  1 1  did  not 
know  of  anything  else  that  I  could  do. 
The  delay  was  urifortunate  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  also  unfortiinate  for 
the  Senate.  j 

But  the  attack  on  me  still  poes  on. 
I  am  an  old  hand  at  being  attadked.  and 
I  do  not  bruise  easily.  Howevm-,  it  has 
been  unprecedented  in  its  savaiery  and 
vlciousness  and  falsity.  T 

I  know  that  is  not  the  Senaoe's  busi- 
ness, but  I  may  have  made  one  other 
mistake.  I  decided,  having  gone  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  member^  of  this 
committee,  that  it  would  be  imp|t)per  for 
me  to  make  any  statements  about  the 
issue,  and  I  have  abided  by  my  6wn  rule. 
This  has  been  costly  for  me.  Maybe  It 
was  an  error.    If  so,  lean  correct  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iThetlme 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recogijiized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  But  I  think  th^it  many 
people  and  many  friends  have  \*ondered 


why  I  have  not  said  anything.  They  say, 
"Why,  you  are  in  the  greatest  forum  in 
the  world,  and  you  have  not  been  known 
to  remain  quiet  in  the  past  in  the  face  of 
attack.  Why  haven't  you  said  some- 
thing?" 

I  have  answered :  "I  am  silent  because  I 
feel  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  do 
otherwise."  Consequently,  I  have  not 
made  any  public  answer  to  these  lying 
attacks.  At  the  proper  time.  I  will  do 
so,  and  in  voluminous  detail. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  time  remaining. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    83 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  — .  Reporting  op  Personal  Assets. — 

"(a)  That  each  Individual  who  la  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in 
excess  of  $10,000  per  annum  on  April  15  of 
any  year  shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  or  before  such  date — 

"(1)  a  report  listing  each  asset  (exclusive 
of  items  of  tangible  personal  property  having 
a  fair  market  value  of  not  more  than  $5,000) 
held  by  him  or  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  as  of  January  1  of  such  year; 
and 

"  "(ii)  a  copy  of  any  income  tax  return  filed 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  most  recent  taxable  year  ending  prior  to 
such  date.' 

"(b)  Both  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
select  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  au- 
thorized to  examine  the  reports  and  copies 
of  income  tax  returns  required  to  be  filed 
with  them  under  this  section,  and  in  any  case 
in  which  such  examination  discloses  evidence 
of  any  impropriety  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  the  official  functions  or  duties  of  the  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  filing  the  report  or 
copy  of  return  or  of  a  violation  by  such  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  the  select  committee  or  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  such  further 
investigation  with  respect  to  such  impro- 
priety or  violation  as  It  or  he  deem  necessary 
to  establish  the  facts  with  respect  thereto. 

"(c)  If  after  such  further  investigation 
either  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  select 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such  im- 
propriety or  violation  has  occurred,  it  or  he 
shall  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
and.  if  in  Its  opinion  or  his  opinion  such 
violation  of  law  has  occurred,  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate'  means — 

"  ( 1 )   Members  of  the  Senate, 

"(2)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate: 

"(3)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate; 

"(4)  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  that  office; 

"(5)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 


"(6)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

"(7)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(9)  an  employee  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  recognize  completely  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  both  of  them  in  their  ca- 
pacities as  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

I  have  no  question  whatever  that  this 
committee  is  going  to  do  a  good  job.  I 
know  that  they  have  an  unpleasant  task 
ahead  of  them.  They  have  my  sym- 
pathy in  that  task  and  my  pledge  of 
support. 

I  have  hesitated  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  but  we  are  confronted 
with  tills  question  If  we  are  dealing 
with  a  revision  of  the  Senate  rulee. 
Since  the  question  is  before  us  at  the 
present  time  I  thought  I  should  offer 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
question  we  should  deal  with  It  in  a  firm 
and  efifective  maimer,  putting  some  teeth 
in  the  proposal. 

Without  enforcement  provisions  the 
Clark  amendment  merely  represents  a 
statement  of  principle. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  offered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  require  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  its  employees  receiving  above 
the  $10,000  level  to  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  their  financial  statement,  as 
would  be  required  under  the  so- 
called  Clark  amendment.  However, 
my  amendment  would  also  require  the 
filing  of  a  copy  of  their  tax  retiUTis  with 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  sec- 
tion (b)  of  my  amendment,  both  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  are  authorized 
to  examine  these  financial  reports,  in- 
cluding the  copies  of  the  income  tax 
returns. 

If  they  find  anything  wrong  with 
them  they  are  empowered  under  the 
amendment  to  conduct  whatever  inves- 
tigation they  think  is  necessary,  to  re- 
port it  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecution,  or  to  use  the  information 
contained  on  the  financial  statement  and 
tax  returns  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate  for  whatever  action  it  thinks  is 
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necessary.    They  would  have  the  com- 
plete authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  going  to 
i^julre  the  filing  of  nothing  but  a  finan- 
cial statement  all  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  agreeing  to  an  amendment  that 
would  get  a  front-page  story  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate owns.  There  would  be  no  teeth  in 
the  requirement,  however. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  in- 
vestigating wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
public  officials.  I  have  found  that  if  we 
are  able  to  take  a  combination  of  their 
net  worth  statement  and  their  tax  re- 
turns we  can  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  pretty  well  tell  what  kind 
of  activities  they  have  been  up  to.  If, 
however,  we  take  a  financial  statement 
alone  we  have  a  document  that  mearis 
nothing.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
those  who  have  done  wrong — and  I  cite 
particularly  the  Bobby  Baker  case- 
have  their  assets  concealed  in  the  names 
of  third  parties. 

Certainly  it  would  be  the  filing  of  a 
false  financial  statement,  but  there  is 
no  penalty  provided  in  the  Clark  amend- 
ment for  filing  a  false  financial  state- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  penalty  for 
filing  a  false  income  tax  return.  There 
is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  two  amendments. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  question  his 
intentions. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  point- 
ed out  very  correctly  that  in  the  last  few 
months  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
respect  of  the  American  people  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  regret  that  I  must  agree 
with  him.  I  point  out,  however,  that 
this  decline  in  the  Senate's  prestige  has 
not  been  because  we  have  not  been  filing 
financial  statements;  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  for  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
declined  largely  because  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  failed  to 
do  its  job  and  to  meet  its  responsibility 
when  it  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
(»nducting  an  investigation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  attempt  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  brush 
that  scandal  under  the  rug  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  I  did  have 
something  to  do  with  the  Baker  investi- 
gation, but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Baker  and  the  pursuance 
of  that  investigation  were  in  spite  of  and 
not  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  that 
we  received  from  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, that  was  investigating  the  mat- 
ter. I  regret  very  much  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  say  that.  If  that  committee  had 
discharged  Its  responsibilities,  as  I  am 
confident  the  Ethics  Committee  will  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities,  we  would  not 
be  in  this  position  today,  nor  would  the 
prestige  of  the  Senate  be  at  the  low  level 
that  it  is. 

We  need  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  rules,  not  a  lot  of  new  ones.  We 
may  need  some  new  rules,  but  we  could 

adopt  new  rules  a  foot  deep  In  the  Sen- 


ate Chamber,  but  unless  they  are  en- 
forced they  are  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 

What  good  is  a  committee  report  such 
as  we  got  when  the  first  phase  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Baker  case  was  over, 
which  merely  slapped  the  culprit  on  the 
wrist  smd  said,  "Let's  adopt  some  new 
rules  so  it  won't  happen  again"? 

I  said  then  that  there  were  violations 
of  the  law.  I  pleaded  with  the  Rules 
Committee  to  finish  that  Investigation, 
present  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  see  what  would  happen;  and  after 
that.  If  we  needed  new  rules  or  more 
laws,  we  could  enact  them.  I  am  glad 
that  we  were  able  to  pursue  that  Investi- 
gation despite  the  roadblocks  that  were 
thrown  down  by  those  whose  primary  in- 
terest was  to  whitewash  the  Baker  case. 
The  conviction  of  Mr.  Baker  will  be 
more  of  a  deterrent  to  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  employees  than  would  the  adoption 
of  a  thousand  new  rules. 

The  activities  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
and  the  position  it  is  taking  in  pursuing 
diligently — I  emphasize  the  word  "dili- 
gently"— the  investigation  of  one  of  our 
Members  today  are  demonstrating  to  the 
American  people  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider a  Member  of  the  Senate  above  be- 
ing called  to  account  if  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  what  he  has  done. 
It  gives  that  Member  an  opportunity,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  very 
carefully  insisted  upon,  to  explain  his 
side  of  the  question,  and  he  should  have 
that  opportunity.  The  committee  Is 
right  when  It  pursues  this  Investigation 
to  its  end  and  permits  the  public  to  see 
what  has  been  done.  Then,  if  we  find 
we  need  new  laws  we  can  enact  them, 
and  If  existing  laws  have  been  violated 
let  us  see  that  those  laws  are  enforced. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  would  call  for  a 
public  disclosure  of  certain  facts  set  forth 
in  his  amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
this  question:  Does  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  call 
for  a  public  disclosure  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities and  other  facts  of  the  parties 
covered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it 
does  not.  My  amendment  would  require 
an  armual  filing  by  each  Senator  of  a 
list  of  his  assets  and  liabilities  and  a  copy 
of  his  tax  returns.  These  documents 
would  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  would  be  available  for  examina- 
tion by  both  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Ethics  Committee.  They  would  be 
empowered  to  examine  them,  and  if 
either  of  them— I  emphasize  the  word 
"either" — found  something  wrong,  one 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  could 
refer  that  case  to  the  Department  of 
Justice;  or  they  could  make  public  any- 
thing that  is  contained  in  the  files.  This 
would  apply  only  If  they  thought  that 
something  were  wrong.  I  think  they 
should  do  so  if  something  is  wrong,  but 
my  amendment  would  not  make  possible 
the  wholesale  disclosure  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  Clark  amendment. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  require  the  release 


or  public  disclosure  of  tax  returns  with- 
out a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  that  point,  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
there  would  be  public  disclosure  in  every 
instance  where  a  public  official  has  vio- 
lated his  public  trust. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
specifically  states  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Does  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  authorize  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  make  It  a  public  record  or  direct 
him  to  do  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does 
not  direct  him  to  do  so.  It  authorizes 
him  to  do  so  if  he  thinks  laws  have  been 
violated  or  if  there  is  an  Indication  of 
Impropriety.  If  there  is  a  violation  of 
law  either  he  or  the  Ethics  Committee 
submits  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But  this  would  apply  only  in 
instances  where  they  see  something 
wrong.  This  procedure  is  followed  now 
in  connection  with  any  investigating 
committee  of  Congress. 

As  a  layman,  but  having  been  in  busi- 
ness it  is  my  understanding  that  a  cus- 
tomer can  file  a  false  financial  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit.  If 
after  obtaining  that  credit  based  on  that 
financial  statement  he  does  not  make 
payment  of  his  bills  he  can  be  prosecuted 
for  fraud  for  obtaining  credit  under 
fraudulent  circumstances.  But  if  he  pays 
his  bills  and  they  later  find  out  that  there 
is  a  fraudulent  financial  statement,  noth- 
ing is  ever  done  about  it  because  no  loss 
has  been  sustained.  Many  Senators  are 
lawyers,  and  they  can  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong;  but  that  has  been  my  under- 
standing in  the  operation  of  a  business. 
My  amendment  would  put  some  severe 
penalties  for  filing  fraudulent  reports. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  calls  for  public  disclosure, 
but  it  carries  no  penalties  if  a  false  fi- 
nancial statement  has  been  filed.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Senate  should  deal  with  this  problem, 
and  by  accompanying  the  financial  state- 
ment vdth  the  tax  returns  a  clear  pic- 
ture can  be  obtained.  This  contention 
is  supported  by  any  case  I  have  dealt 
with  over  the  past  20  years,  whether  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  exposing  of 
scandals  Involving  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Treasury  Department  or 
the  most  recent  case  of  Mr.  Baker.  Give 
me  a  combination  of  the  man's  Income 
tax  returns  and  his  financial  statements 
over  a  period  of  years  and  one  can  come 
up  with  an  answer  as  to  what  he  has 
been  doing.  Certainly  a  Member  can  file 
a  false  financial  statement  and  a  false 
tax  return,  but  the  average  individual  Is 
more  fearful  of  filing  a  false  tax  return 
than  anything  else,  because  that  Is 
usually  the  way  he  gets  in  trouble. 

Technically  Al  Capone  went  to^he 
penitentiary  for  income  tax  evasion;  but 
he  really  went  to  the  penitentiary  be- 
cause of  his  racketeering,  and  the  income 
tax  indictment  was  the  mechanics  by 
which  the  conviction  was  obtained  in 
the  courts.  A  man  may  gamble  on  fil- 
ing a  false  financial  statement,  but  he 
will  hesitate  before  filing  a  false  tax  re- 
turn. 
These  reports  would  be  of  great  assist- 
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ance  to  the  Select  Committee  rfot  only  In 
this  particular  case  but  in  a|iy  future 
case  that  may  arise.  ' 

When  the  Ethics  Committep  receives 
an  allegation  it  can,  without  iany  pub- 
licity, immediately  get  the  tap  returns 
and  financial  statement,  examine  them, 
find  out  to  what  extent  they  disclose 
questionable  activities,  call  the  man  in, 
and  if  necessary  start  an  investigation. 
As  it  is  now,  if  the  Ethics  dommlttee 
wishes  a  tax  return  of  a  Senator  it  has 
to  request  it  from  the  Presideiit  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  can  get;  it  if  the 
President  agrees.  Perhaps  the  tPresldent 
would  agree  but  the  mere  fact}  that  the 
committee  requested  the  tax  return  of 
John  Doe  would,  to  a  certaih  extent, 
be  an  indictment  if  it  were  i)und  out 
and  publicized.  It  would  be;  a  semi- 
charge  against  the  man.  If  mf  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  could  be  done  with 
no  injury  to  the  Individual.  They  can 
examine  the  papers  quietly  foiTthe  rec- 
ords are  readily  available  at  all  times. 
This  same  proposal  was  offered  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  when  we  established  the 
Ethics  Committee.  I  was  glad  to  be  a 
cosponsor,  with  the  Senator  fnom  Ken- 
tucky, of  theJegislatlon  that  esjtablished 
the  Senate  Exhlcs  Committee,  but  I  said 
then  that  If  the  Senate  would  ajdopt  this 
nile  to  require  Members  of  tlie  Senate 
to  make  their  financial  stateinents  as 
well  as  tax  returns  available,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  some  tools  w^th  which 
to  examine  the  conduct  not  only  of  Sen- 
ators but  also  of  Senate  emplosfees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presicjent,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.!    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  would  likel  to  ask  a 
few  questions  In  order  to  highlight  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  ttelaware 
In  connection  with  this  proposail. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  bill 
provides  that  every  employee  of  jthe  Sen- 
ate and  Senators  having  an  Iqcome  In 
excess  of  $10,000  shall  file  twrt  reports, 
one  with  the  Comptroller  Genjeral  and 
one  with  the  Select  Commlttefe  of  the 
Senate?  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  '  No.  that 
was  a  drafting  error.  The  amendment 
now  reads:  "shall  file  with  thi  Comp- 
troller General  on  or  before  suah  date." 
And  on  line  8,  page  2,  it  reads] 
Both  the  Comptroller  General  |  and  the 
select  committee  of  the  United  Stktes  Sen- 
ate are  authorized  to  examine  tiie  reports 
and  copies  of  Income  tax  returns.  ] 

Only  one  report  would  be  required. 

The  language  was  corrected  bicause  it 
would  have  required  two  report^,  and  it 
was  not  intended  to  require  twoj  reports. 
It  was  intended  to  have  these)  reports 
filed  in  one  place  where  they  \<rould  be 
available  to  the  Comptroller  Genferal  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  repdrt  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  Generi  there 
would  have  to  be  listed  every  asiet  hav- 
ing a  value  in  excess  of  $5,000,i  is  that 
correct?  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaije.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  exdired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai'e.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  that  report  is 
filed  there  also  would  have  to  be  filed 
concomitant  with  it  an  income  tax  re- 
turn deposited  with  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now,  after  both  of 
those  papers  are  filed  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Senate  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  examining  those  papers  to  determine 
whether  any  impropriety  or  any  wrong 
had  been  committed  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  They  could  be 
examined  at  any  time  they  had  a  sus- 
picion that  something  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  U  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  select  committee,  upon 
examining  those  papers,  found  a  wrong 
they  would  be  directed  to  report  the 
wrong  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
acquaint  the  Senate  with  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  that  Is  done,  if 
there  were  a  wrong,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  pursue  action  in  accord  with 
his  judgment  based  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  Senate  could 
follow  a  similar  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Later  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  determined  that  exist- 
ing laws  would  not  take  care  of  the  par- 
ticular impropriety  which  was  called  to 
its  attention  it  could  recommend  new 
laws,  or  it  could  report  it  to  the  Senate, 
making  public  any  information  which 
might  be  in  the  Department's  files,  wliich 
may  have  been  taken  either  from  the  fi- 
nancial statement  or  the  tax  return  of 
the  Senator.  The  Department  could  use 
all  of  this  information  that  is  available 
to  it  to  report  instances  of  impropriety 
and  wrongdoing. 

There  were  some  persons  who  said,  "I 
do  not  want  my  income  tax  returns  made 
public."  All  that  public  officials  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  and  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns would  never  be  made  public.  Pub- 
lication would  only  occur  if  there  were 
something  wrong.  In  that  case  the  In- 
formation should  be  public. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  explore  how 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware differs  from  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania contemplates  a  public  revelation 
of  a  person's  assets  and  income.  The 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
contemplates  a  nonpublic  revelation,  but 
a  revelation  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Select  Committee  is  finally  made 
public  through  a  finding  of  misconduct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  with  this  difference. 
In  the  filing  of  the  report  under  my  pro- 
posal persons  would  not  be  listing  a  part 
of  their  income — there  would  be  available 
their  complete  income  tax  returns  which 
are  all  itemized.  Those  returns  would  be 
signed  so  there  would  be  the  criminal 
penalties  that  accompany  the  filing  of 
false  income  tax  returns.  Those  pen- 
alties would  be  automatically  applicable 
to  false  returns. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  going  to  be 
my  second  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
feature  would  be  the  teeth  that  we  put 
into  this  proposal,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  do  this  job  let  us  put  some  teeth  in  it 
so  that  it  will  be  done  right. 

Otherwise  our  action  would  be  but  an 
idle  gesture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  next  question  to 
the  Senator  is:  Does  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  carry  any 
penalties  based  upon  a  misstatement  of 
assets?  Does  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  carry  penalties? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
proposal  does  carry  penalties — all  of  the 
penalties  that  accompany  the  filing  of 
false  Income  tax  retui-ns. 

To  my  knowledge  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
carry  any  penalties.  I  would  not  say  that 
there  would  not  be  some  force  and  ef- 
fect to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  would  be  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Senate  wanted  to  disci- 
pline a  Member  after  it  found  he  had 
filed  a  false  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has   10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  will  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  contemplates 
putting  teeth  into  the  bill,  and  it  con- 
templates subjecting  the  offender  to 
criminal  prosecution,  and,  therefore,  in- 
tends by  coercion  to  procure  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  decency  and  propriety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
me  to  be  related  to  politics  and  not  to 
the  enforcement  of  moral  decency. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  his  interpretation  of  the  com- 
ment that  I  have  just  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
agree  fully.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a 
new  rule  let  us  put  teeth  in  it  and  give 
to  the  Ethics  Committee  the  tools  with 
which  it  can  rightly  do  the  job.  The 
financial  statements  and  the  tax  returns 
that  we  are  making  available  to  it  are 
items  that  are  needed  in  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  activities  of  any  Member  of 
the  Senate.  These  are  documents  that 
the  committee  is  going  to  have  to  have 
before  it  can  pursue  an  investigation  of 
any  Senator  or  employee.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  have  those  documents.  There- 
fore, why  not  make  them  available  in  ad- 
vance so  that  the  committee  can  get 
them  at  any  time?  Why  is  anyone 
afraid  to  make  them  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee?  Knowing  that 
either  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
committee  can  look  at  them  would  In  it- 
self be  a  deterrent  to  any  public  ofQcial 
who  otherwise  may  be  tempted  to  do 
something  wrong.  He  will  know  that 
this    committee    and    the    Comptroller 
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General  could  always  be  casting  a  cau- 
tious eye  over  his  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
public  oflacial  who  wants  to  cheat  will 
not  be  deterred  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  greater 
the  inclination  to  cheat,  the  more  prob- 
able it  is  that  he  will  cheat  upon  the 
filing  of  this  public  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Senators 
who  do  not  cheat,  will  file  honest  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
sound:  We  should  put  teeth  into  the 
bill  if  we  shall  pass  it.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  have  teeth  in  the  bill,  do  not 
pass  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  I  not  only  voted  for  the 
creation  of  the  committee;  I  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Cooper  amendment  that 
brought  it  into  being. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  a  grave  mistake.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
I  believe  that  it  is  well  Intentioned.  I 
am  sure  of  that.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  requirement  for  100  Senators 
to  file  a  public  record  of  debts,  property 
owned,  and  the  various  things  set  forth 
in  the  amendment  would  add  one  iota 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  conduct 
of  anybody. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
deterrent  to  that  small  percentage  of 
employees,  or  Senators,  or  anyone  else 
who  is  tempted  to  do  wrong.  I  think  It 
is  filled  with  opportimlties  for  great 
abuse  and  would  not  serve  any  useful 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  can  be 
said  for  not  legislating  at  this  time.  But 
as  to  the  Clark  amendments,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  some  day  legislation  on  this 
subject  will  be  enacted.  Therefore.  I 
shall  support  the  Williams  substitute  be- 
cause it  does  not  carry  the  abuses  that 
I  foresee.  It  is  my  opinion — and  I  do  not 
question  the  good  intentions  of  the 
author — that  the  Clark  proposal  invites 
a  great  many  abuses  and  will  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  wrongdoing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Williams  pro- 
posal will  require  the  depositing  of  a 
financial  statement  and  t€ix  return  with 
the  Comptroller  General.  It  Is  not  the 
intention  that  It  be  published.  One  man, 
and  one  man  alone,  will  be  the  custo- 
dian— not  a  committee,  or  a  whole  com- 
mittee staff.  But  the  papers  will  be 
there,  should  they  be  needed.  The  very 
knowledge  that  they  might  be  needed 
will  be  a  deterrent,  I  believe. 

This,  too,  can  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  difBcult  task  that  whoever  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 


duct will  have  to  perform  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  WiUiams  pro- 
posal jumps  to  a  conclusion  and  writes 
ethical  rules  for  the  conamittee.  I  think 
the  only  thing  involved  here  is  that  the 
Williams  proposal  gives  the  committee 
access  to  some  information  that  they 
must  have,  if  we  expect  them  to  perform 
the  task  which  the  Senate  has  assigned 
to  them,  by  making  it  available  in  ad- 
vance and  applying  it  to  everyone.  It 
will  be  there.  It  will  make  the  com- 
mittee's task  much  easier.  It  will  permit 
a  quiet  investigation  so  that  complaints 
without  substance  can  be  looked  into  and 
discarded.  The  committee  will  not  have 
to  approach  an  employee  and  say,  "We 
want  to  see  these  papers,"  because  the 
requirements  are  laid  down  as  a  condi- 
tion for  all  that  they  would  be  in  a 
depository  where  they  can  be  used. 

As  I  say,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  wait  until  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  work.  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
posal will  Interfere  with  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  writes  ethics  at  all.  It 
merely  provides  a  proper  channel  for  the 
committee  to  secure  information,  if  it 
so  chooses. 

I  do  think — and  I  repeat — the  Clark 
proposal  is  unsound,  is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  and  will  be  abused.  I  also  think 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  individ- 
uals of  high  standing  to  agree  to  serve, 
either  as  elected  officials  or  as  employees 
of  this  body,  if  the  Clark  proposal  should 
prevail,  because  I  do  not  think  it  will 
deter  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  seven  things  wrong 
with  the  Williams  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  cover 
liabilities  of  a  Senator,  but  only  assets; 
and  one  of  the  areas  in  which  a  confiict 
of  interest  is  most  likely  to  arise  is  in 
regard  to  debts  owed  by  a  Senator  to 
individuals  who  thereby  obtain  a  hold 
on  him. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Williams 
amendment  does  not  require  the  disclo- 
sure of  relationships  between  a  Senator 
and  professional  firms,  whether  law 
firms,  public  relations  firms,  or  other 
kinds  of  lobbying  firms,  and  the  like. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Williams 
amendment  does  not  require  a  Senator 
to  disclose  names  of  the  corporations  in 
which  he  is  serving  as  an  officer  or  a  di- 
rector, or  in  which  he  is  engaged  as  a 
member  of  a  partnership  or  joint 
venture. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Williams 
amendment  does  not  require  disclosure 
of  gifts.  Gifts,  of  course,  are  well  known 
to  be  potentially  corrupting,  and  an  at- 
tractive means  for  attempting  to  influ- 
ence a  Senator. 

In  the  fifth  place,  while  the  Williams 
amendment  does  not  require  public  dis- 
closure at  the  beginning,  it  does  require 
that  the  assets  list  and  the  income  tax 
return  shall  be  revealed  to  both  the 
Comptroller  General  and  members  of  the 


Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  took  the  fioor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  to  relate  the  fact  that  his 
vote  in  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  was  known  to  Jack 
Anderson  and  Drew  Pearson  within  24 
hours  after  he  cast  it. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  in- 
come tax  return  of  every  Senator  would, 
in  due  course,  also  be  known  to  Jack 
Anderson  and  Drew  Pearson  and  per- 
haps a  number  of  others? 

I  am  not  accusing  any  Senator  of  im- 
proper disclosure.  I  am  just  saying  that 
It  is  a  basic  fact  that  if  we  make  these 
disclosures  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
he  will  have  a  score  of  employees  who 
will  see  it.  If  we  make  disclosures  to  the 
select  committee,  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  employees  who  will  see  it.  There- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  the  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  income  tax  return  and  the  list  of 
assets  is  sure  to  fail.  The  whole  thing 
will  eventually  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  Williams 
amendment  requires  disclosure  of 
charitable  contributions  which  are  pres- 
ent on  an  income  tax  retui-n.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  what  a  Senator  gives  to 
charity  is  no  one's  business  but  his  own 
and  that  of  the  charity. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  in  the 
seventh  place,  philosophically,  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
proper  bearing  on  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

The  concept  of  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  and  of  the  thinking  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
when  it  offered  a  far  less  onerous  amend- 
ment, was  that  if  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  to  disclose  their  income,  assets, 
liabilities,  the  gifts  they  had  received, 
and  other  pertinent  data  dealing  with 
their  financial  condition,  we  could  then 
rely  on  the  general  public  to  determine 
whether  they  wanted  ta  elect  that  Sena- 
tor or  not;  that  the  general  public — 
through  the  medium  of  television,  the 
press,  and  radio — could  call  a  Senator  to 
account  if.  in  their  opirUon,  his  financial 
situation,  as  disclosed,  had  resulted  in 
a  vote,  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  position 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  or  a  position 
in  conamittee,  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  his  constituents.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  running  short 
of  time.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  we  substitute  for 
the  philosophical  concept  of  disclosure 
the  Williams  concept  of  penalties,  then 
we  are  going  too  far.  We  have  criminal 
statutes  in  effect.  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  put  in  jail  by  a  prosecutor,  who 
Is  now  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  for  vio- 
lating criminal  statutes.  We  do  not  need 
sanctions  other  than  disclosure,  which, 
in  due  course  would  facilitate  whatever 
action  would  be  required  to  be  taken  in 
good  conscience  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Therefore  I  think  the  Williams 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.   WILUAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
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President,  do  I  have  2  minutes  remain- 
ing? ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

First,  in  answer  to  the  Sepator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  an  outstanding 
Philadelphia  lawyer  in  the  3enate;  no- 
body but  a  Philadelphia  lai^yer  would 
expect  one  to  file  a  flmanciaj  statement 
listing  only  assets,  a  financial  statement 
lists  not  only  assets  but  alsQ  liabilities. 

Second,  the  Senator  sai4  that  one 
would  not  know  whether  tie  Member 
making  that  return  had  received  income 
from  a  law  firm.  I  can  examine  any  tax 
return  and  can  tell  whether  aj  person  has 
Income  from  a  law  firm  or  |from  any- 
where else.  ' 

Third,  the  Senator  spoke  bbout  gifts 
and  said  my  amendment  does  inot  require 
the  listing  of  gifts  to  Membars  of  Con- 
gress. I  take  the  position  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  law  vwhich  gives 
Members  of  Congress  a  right  to  accept 
cash  gifts.  That  is  a  violataon  of  the 
law  now.  I  flatly  refuse  to  accept  the 
position  that  a  public  oflBcial  lor  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  accept  gSfts  legally 
imder  any  circumstances.  lie  will  find 
himself  In  the  penitentiary  If  he  does. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  I^esident.  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  distingtiished  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Cocpmittee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  tile  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  a  wry  smile  that  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  if  I  must  retkim  to  my 
wife  a  gift  which  she  gave  me  because 
I  am  a  Senator.  ! 

I  have  listened  with  a  grgat  deal  of 
Interest  to  the  proposal  of  tke  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  think  It  I  ties  down 
very  tightly  the  question  ol  financial 
activities  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate — 
much  more  tightly  than  that  riroposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Delaw$ire  points 
out  that  after  thase  statements  have 
been  made  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
If  he  discovers  that  somethinf  is  wrong, 
he  can  take  action,  or  the  Select  Com- 
mittee can  take  action.  He  ^ivides  the 
prospective  wrongdoing  into  t*?o  classes : 
crimes,  which  are  already  provided  for 
on  the  statute  books  and  wMch  can  be 
identified,  and  improprietarifts. 

My  point  is  that  the  select  jcommittee 
was  appointed  to  discover  ob  to  try  to 
Identify  and  classify  the  quesiion  of  im- 
proprieties— actions  less  than  crimes, 
but  which  offend  the  niles  or;  dignity  of 
the  Senate.  We  still  have  th|it  problem 
before  us. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  greatly  limit 
our  opportunity  to  examine|  into  and 
arrive  at  final  suggestions  in  that  field. 

I  think,  too.  the  proposal  ojf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  leteve  some- 
body with  many  problems.  T^ie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  raised  several. 
Somebody  would  have  to  wo^k  out  the 
details  that  would  be  required  In  the  dis- 
closure statement  if  one  were  to  accom- 
pany the  tax  return,  because  if  there  Is 
in  the  disclosure  statement  another  copy 
of  the  figures  on  one's  tax  rel^ums,  then 
there  Is  nothing  disclosed.  Td  what  ex- 
tent shall  we  require  more  detailed  dis- 


closure than  what  may  exist  on  a  ^x 
return?  Somebody  has  to  work  that  out. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  net  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Williams  amendment  would  be 
to  give  the  committee  a  new  tool  which 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  when  the 
investigation  of  any  charge  that  might 
be  made  against  a  Member  was  made, 
because  I  have  not  assimied  that  it  was 
the  committee's  function,  if  such  reports 
were  to  be  filed,  to  immediately  sit  down, 
go  over  each  report,  and  try  to  find  out 
as  much  trouble  as  it  could  about  every 
Member  of  the  Senate — in  other  words, 
to  use  is  as  a  fishing  expedition. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  very  illuminating  and  in- 
formative to  me,  and  the  ideas  it  con- 
tains can  be  included  in  the  study  of  the 
select  committee.  It  still  must  go  into 
this  whole  problem.  It  can  operate  as 
effectively  at  this  point  without  tiie 
powers  the  amendment  would  give  us  as 
the  committee  could  with  those  powers. 
We  keep  coming  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  gave  six  unwilling  Members 
a  job  to  do.  Now  that  they  are  embarked 
on  that  responsibility,  I  think  all  of  us 
want  to  carry  it  out.  I  think  we  want  to 
be  free  of  restrictions  and  controls  and 
limitations  which  would  make  it  difQcult 
for  us  to  do  the  job,  which  would  fore- 
close our  work  In  certain  areas,  because 
those  areas  would  have  been  covered  by 
specific  legislation,  even  though  we  might 
discover  that  the  legislation  was  ineffec- 
tive or  obstructive  or  destructive  of  our 
responsibility. 

S«  I  hope  the  Senate  will  express  its 
faith  in  that  committee  by  rejecting  both 
of  these  amendments. 

We  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  question  carefully,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  us  that  opportunity 
without  tying  our  hands. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
broad  and  general  proposition,  I  have 
the  same  position,  the  same  points  that  I 
have  already  made  here  with  reference  to 
the  amendment  as  proposed  by  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  this 
is  a  classic  illustration,  putting  these 
amendments  side  by  side,  to  prove  con- 
clusively the  broadness  of  the  subject, 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  the  membership. 
They  prove  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  a  rule  or  some  kind  of  regula- 
tion, or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
which  covers  the  subject  matter,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  itself 
feel  is  a  solid  one  and  meets  the  problem. 
I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  any  Senators 
who  may  not  have  been  here  when  I 
spoke  previously,  that  it  is  unthinkable 
to  me  that  this  tedious  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, going  into  the  very  vitals  of  im- 
portant matters,  should  be  handled  like 
an  amendment  from  the  floor,  almost  as 
if  one  picked  up  a  paper,  wrote  out  a 
few  sentences,  and  said,  "This  should  be 
the  law." 

We  are  talking  about  legislation.  It  is 
not  a  rule  or  regulation,  or  anything  like 
that.    If  adopted.  It  would  be  the  law. 

This  is  not  a  field  In  which  we  want  to 
work  on.    There  is  nothing  attractive 
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about  it.  But  the  Senate  has  taken  « 
positive,  definite  position,  and  h^ 
created  this  group  and  empowered  i» 
with  certain  duties.  I  think  it  is  ti^ 
only  committee  which  has  no  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  it  can  spend 
although  I  do  not  think  we  are  spending 
much,  to  study  this  question,  to  do  the 
very  best  job  it  can,  to  obtain  the  best 
evidence  it  can,  to  obtain  the  best  counsel 
and  advice  from  its  members. 

That  is  what  we  hope  to  do.  To  come 
in  here  and  sweep  all  that  aside  and 
junk  it  and  say,  "We  did  not  mean  it 
after  we  did  it;  we  are  going  to  do  it  this 
way,  regardless,"  is  unthinkable  to  me, 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  have 
already  taken  It  to  heart.  The  only  log. 
leal  thing  to  do  is  stay  with  it  and  live 
with  it  for  a  while,  and  try  to  solve  U 
that  way. 

I  return  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  two  Sen- 
ators of  equally  good  intentions  in  this 
matter  have  offered  two  diametrically 
opposed  amendments  is  the  best  argu- 
ment for  us  to  permit  this  able  commit- 
tee to  function,  and  to  decide  what  Is 
the  best  method  to  approach  this  difficult 
problem. 

The  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  was  in 
the  minority  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  he  has  said  to  us  here  that  the  rule 
that  was  reported  from  that  committee 
and  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  was,  as 
he  put  It,  far  less  onerous  than  the  one 
he  suggests  here  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  carmot  yield.  I 
have  only  5  minutes.  I  am  compliment- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  the 
principal  one  who  ferreted  out  the  mis- 
doings of  Bobby  Baker.  Everyone  knows 
both  Senators  are  approaching  this  mat- 
ter with  the  effort  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
yet  they  have  come  In  here  with  two  very 
different  approaches. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  remember  that  we 
appointed  this  committee,  which  has 
been  drafted  to  do  the  job  on  a  non- 
partisan basis — three  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senators  from  each  side 
have  been  assigned  to  that  committee- 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  do  the  job 
assigned  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  distinguished 
conmiittee  had  not  done  what  the  chair- 
man has  reported  that  It  did  when  all 
of  the  publicity  was  given  to  the  charges 
against  one  of  our  fellow  Senators,  lay- 
ing aside  the  work  they  had  already 
started  on,  to  report  general  rules,  and 
proceeding  to  Investigate  Into  the 
charges  against  that  particular  col- 
league— and  Incidentally,  at  his  request 
likewise — they  would  not  have  merited 
the  high  respect  which  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  feels  for  them. 

Because  when  the  good  name  of  a  Sen- 
ator is  attacked,  the  good  name  of  the 
Senate  is  attacked;  and  the  Senators 
who  are  on  that  committee  naturally 
went  Into  that  business,  and  of  course 
they  have  gone  Into  It  meticulously,  as 
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h«s  been  shown  by  the  remarks  of  the 
^tinguished  Senators  from  Mississippi 
^dirom  Utah,  both  of  whom  I  respect 

niost  highly.  ,   j  «.„ 

jlr.  President,  here  we  are  asked  to 
hring  in  a  verdict  that  one  man's  drafl 
of  eight  pages— that  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania— is  what  the  Senate  thinks 
rfiould  be  done,  and  not  a  report  froin 
the  committee.  The  Senator  himsell 
coys  it  is  more  onerous  than  what  his 
^mmittee.  the  Committee  on  Rules,  was 
«lUlng  to  report  on  an  earUer  occasion. 

We  have  a  draft  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  three  pages  long.  Inci- 
dentally, it  contains  two  very  great  un- 
completed matters.  He  does  not  even 
allow  for  a  hearing  for  the  man  whose 
eood  faith  is  accused— I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  that  just  a  short  time  ago— and 
there  are  other  areas  of  drafting  and 
discrepancies  In  it,  which  do  not  at  all 
go  to  the  good  faith  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is  ti-ying  to 
get  a  job  done. 

But  what  is  the  committee  for?  It  is 
to  hear  the  various  suggestions  that  are 
made,  winnow  them  out.  and  come  up 
with  a  report  which  gives  the  consid- 
ered, deliberate  sentiment  of  the  six  good 
men  on  that  committee,  as  to  what  is 
the  preferred  way  to  deal  with  this  diffi- 
cult subject. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween these  two,  I  would  greatly  prefer 
the  draft  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
But  I  do  not.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Senate  to  approve  either 
of  these  approaches.  I  think  that  to  ap- 
prove either  of  them  would  indicate  our 
willingness  to  turn  down  this  committee, 
which  has  put  first  things  first  and  has 
told  us,  through  the  words  of  Its  chair- 
man today,  that  It  expects  to  bring  In 
something  during  this  session,  even  as  I 
understand  him.  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  committee 
Is  proceeding  with  diligence.  I  know  it 
Is  proceeding  with  character,  and  with 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  as  well.  I  think  we  would 
make  a  very  great  mistake,  in  this  most 
delicate  matter,  which  runs  to  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  a 
body,  and  of  every  Senator  and  every 
employee  of  the  Senate,  to  write  legisla- 
tion on  this  delicate  subject  on  the  fioor. 

The  proponents  of  these  two  diverse 
amendments  have  proved  our  case. 
They  have  shown  how  people  with  good 
Intentions  can  approach  the  curing  of 
this  ill  by  such  different  directions  and 
in  such  different  manners.  This  matter 
should  go  to  the  committee,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  Its  long  and  ex- 
haustive study. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  debate 
between  some  10  or  12  Senators,  rather 
equally  divided.  Illustrates  the  complete 
and  total  impossibility  of  writing  any 
kind  of  fair  and  well-considered  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly on  matters  which  are  subject  to  so 
many     different     Interpretations,     and 


which  affect  very  importantly  the  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Senate  itself. 
I  again  point  out  that  neither  of  these 
amendments,  no  matter  how  skillful  the 
drafting  is.  or  how  valid  the  ideas  behind 
them,  appeared  for  1  minute's  discussion 
or  consideration  by  the  committee  which 
has  charge  of  the  bill  to  which  they 
would  be  attached.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  good  way  to  legislate.  Usually 
floor  amendments  at  least  come  in  as  a 
result  of  something  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  testimony  by  witnesses  before 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction,  and 
the  testimony  has  been  considered  and 
the  amendment  accepted  or  rejected. 

Here  we  are  asked,  after  a  little  more 
than  30  minutes  on  a  side,  or  a  total  of 
arotmd  an  hour,  to  decide  something 
that,  if  there  is  an  error  made  on  some- 
thing contained  In  the  amendment,  will 
nevertheless  become  the  law,  and  I  think 
It  would  likely  remain  the  law  for  quite 
a  while.  I  point  out  that  since  these 
proposed  amendments  deal  with  matters 
affecting  the  Senate  exclusively,  they  will 
not  even  have  the  opporturdty  of  being 
corrected,  revised,  or  adjusted  In  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  because  the 
House  will  not  pass  upon  the  matter. 

So  this  evening,  with  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  shown,  as  I  say,  between  at 
least  10  distinguished  Senators,  on  how 
we  should  do  this — and  I  expect  If  It  re- 
mained on  the  fioor  another  day,  ^e 
would  And  20  or  30  Senators  disagree- 
ing— and  I  expect,  if  the  matter  remained 
pending  over  the  holidays  that  are  com- 
ing up,  we  would  probably  have  about 
as  many  amendments  to  this  matter, 
dealing  with  the  personal  income  report- 
ing and  liability  reporthig,  as  we  have 
had  to  this  bill  on  how  to  organize  the 
functions  of  the  Senate — I  Intend,  If  no 
one  else  Is  askint  for  time,  to  move  flrst 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs] ,  and.  If  that  motion  is  success- 
ful, to  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  on  the  basis  that  this  mat- 
ter Is  properly  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  and  created  by  the 
Senate  to  do  the  very  thing  that  these 
amendments  seek  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
take  up  and  consider  legislation  for 
standards  and  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  to  hand  us  a 
quick-mix  job,  that  has  been  brought 
up  here  on  the  floor  In  less  than  an  hour's 
time  for  discussion,  and  then  ask  this 
committee  to  enforce  the  thing. 

We  thought  we  would  have  something 
to  do,  at  least,  with  considering.  In  the 
committee  on  standards  and  ethics,  leg- 
islation to  provide  what  the  reports  and 
other  steps  might  be,  to  provide  for 
ethical  standards  of  our  Members.  If 
these  amendments  were  agreed  to,  we 
would  only  be  the  committee  to  look  at 
your  Income  tax,  and  I  hardly  believe 
that  Is  something  the  members  of  our 
committee  would  like  or  care  or  wish  to 

do. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  an  existing  committee  at  work 
at  the  present  time,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  reporting  adequate  legislation, 
after  hearing  a  reasonable  number  of 
witnesses  and  hearing  testimony  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Senate  for 


action  as  a  bill,  I  submit  that  It  does  not 
belong  on  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  in  connection  with  which  no 
testimony  was  taken  regarding  the  mer- 
its of  the  bill  or  any  proposal  thereon. 

It  was  mentioned  in  testimony,  but 
never  detailed.    Our  files  do  not  disclose 

anything  on  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Clark  amendment, 
and  if  we  table  that  amendment,  I  will 
move  that  we  table  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  can  then  get  on  with 
the  business  and  leave  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  to  the  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  Senate  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presiden*^,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa let  us  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment?  We  could  do  It  just  as 
quickly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  make  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  because  it  does 
not  belong  In  the  bUl.  It  Is  not  germane 
to  the  bill,  and  we  do  have  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  is  germane  to  the  bill.  This  is  not  a 
last-minute  matter.  It  was  before  the 
Senate  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  quite 
awhile. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  In  the  form  in 
which  we  would  be  enacting  it  into  law. 
I  have  withheld  the  motion  to  table 
until  all  time  has  been  used.  I  have  not 
cut  off  a  single  Senator  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

I  intend  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
as  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  but  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear  that  this  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  I  proposed  to  the  Senate  a 
year  amfa  half  ago.  It  is  not  something 
that  has  been  worked  up  in  the  last  half 
hour. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania.  On  this  question,  debate  is  not 
in  order,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Presit^nt,  a  par 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI^^ER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Preildent,  are 
we  asked  to  vote  now  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  ]  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Mart^land  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  [daho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Serator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings  J ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  \[ansfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOYAl.  the  Serator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senfetor  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  tie  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkmaj]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Se  lator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  tie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  iSiiATHERs] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  f;-om  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina] [Mr.  Hol- 
lings]. i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  S^ator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  arid  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay."  T 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  Is  palre^  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiiator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay[" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fawnin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  official  business  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
fMr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  |rom  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  lecessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [^;r.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yor  £  [Mr.  Ja- 
vrrsl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Se  lator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  irom  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  FercyI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Serator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  ard  the  Sen 
ator  from  Illinois  would  vote  'nay.' 

The  result  was  announcedl— yeas  57, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 


Ailott 

Anderson 

Banlett 
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TEAS— 67 

Bennett 
Bible 
Brooke 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 


Car  non 
Caas 
Clalc 
Cocper 


Dlrk.sen 

Jackson 

Mundt 

EUender 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskle 

Ervln 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Fong 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Pearson 

Gore 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Hansen 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Harris 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Hatfield 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Symington 

Hlckenlooper 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Hill 

McGovern 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Metcalr 

Yarborough 

Hruska 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Inouye 

Monroney 
NAYS— IB 

Young,  Ohio 

Hoggs 

Dominlck 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Crlffln 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Lauscbe 

Spong 

Carlson 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mvirphy 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

Pell 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Percy 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

So  Mr.  MoNRONEY's  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  for 
Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  may  be  heard? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  the 
call  of  the  roll  has  not  yet  started.  I 
have  some  unanimous-consent  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  call  of  the 
roll  has  not  been  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 


and    the    Senator    from    Florida   [igj 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "yea" 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.'  Nel- 
son] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr,  Aken] 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr! 
Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  business 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr,  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

(No.  25  Leg.) 
YEAS— 45 
AUott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bennett 
Bible 

Boggs  Hlckenlooper     Muskie 

Brooke  Hill  Pearson 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Hruska  Prouty 

Cannon  Inouye  Randolph 

Carlson  Jordan,  N.C.        Smith 

Curtis        _  Long,  Mo.  Stennls 

Dlrksen     "  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Dominlck  McCarthy  Young,  N.  Dak. 


EUender 

McClellan 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Hansen 

Miller 

HarrLs 

Monroney 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Hayden 

Murphy 

NAYS— 30 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McGee 

Tidings 

Gore 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del 

Hart 

Pastore 

Yarboroufjh 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Percy 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RuBseU 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Gruening 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Monroney's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


THE  SENATE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  statement  with 


february  8,  1967 

-„g-rd  to  the  Senate  Journal  which  I 
Mnk  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Senators. 

The  Journal  Is  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  U.S.  Senate;  It  was  provided  for 
L  our  Founding  Fathers  In  the  Constltu- 
2on  of  the  United  States,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5.  subsection  3  of  which  states : 
gach  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
roceedlngs,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
L  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on 
any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth 
ol  tboee  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Rule  ni,  paragraph  1  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  adopted  April  16, 
1789,  states: 

The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
cHalr,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read,  and 
any  mistake  made  in  the  entries  corrected. 
The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and 
when  any  motion  shall  be  made  to  amend  or 
correct  the  same.  It  shall  be  deemed  a  prlv- 
U^^  question,  and  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  of.;  and 

Rule  IV,  adopted  May  19, 1789,  amend- 
ed March  12,  1792,  and  further  amended 
February  14,  1928,  states  further: 

1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
briefly  and  accurately  stated  on  the  Journal. 
Messages  of  the  President  in  full;  titles  of 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  and  such  parts  as 
shall  be  affected  by  proposed  amendments; 
every  vote,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  petition,  memorial,  or  paper 
presented  to  the  Senate,  shall  be  entered. 

2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  the  con- 
fidential legislative  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, shall  each  be  recorded  In  a  separate 
book. 

The  Journal  also  Includes  conference 
reports  In  full,  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  reports  of  commit- 
tees, and  so  forth. 

The  Journal  Clerk  takes  notes  of  the 
daily  proceedings,  and  enters  the  same  In 
long  hand  In  the  large  red  "minute  book" 
which  Is  at  the  rostrum,  and  the  In- 
formation entered  therein  Is  available  to 
every  Senator. 

Sitting  to  the  right  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  facing  the  Senators,  motions 
made  are  readily  heard  by  him.  All 
communications,  reports  of  committees, 
bills  introduced,  and  so  forth,  pass 
through  his  hands  and  are  recorded, 
prior  to  being  forwarded  to  other  clerks. 
The  "minute  book"  is  a  continuity  of 
legislative  action. 

Notes  are  sent  to  the  Assistant  Journal 
Clerk,  who  tsrpes  the  proceedings  In  man- 
uscript form.  The  manuscript  Is  then 
checked  against  the  entries  In  the  "min- 
ute book." 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day's  session, 
there  should  be  a  question  raised  as  to 
the  recording  of  a  certain  vote,  or  the 
action  on  a  given  measure,  the  Journal 
may  be  read  for  verification  at  the  next 
clay's  session,  and  amendments  consid- 
ered thereto. 

The  manuscript,  upon  approval,  be- 
comes the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  and  is  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  where  15  copies  of  the— 
daily— proceedings  are  prepared.  Upon 
their  return,  the  printed  proceedings  are 
checked  against  the  manuscript,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Journal  staff  and  other 
Interested  parties — the  Secretary  of  the 
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Senate,  Parliamentarians,  Enrolling 
Clerk,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  so  forth. 

The  manuscript  is  retained  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Journal  Clerk  until  the 
end  of  the  congressional  session,  and  is 
then  sent,  together  with  the  "minute 
book"  and  rollcall  votes,  to  the  National 
Archives  for  posterity. 

The  printed  bound  Journal  is  available 
for  each  Senator  not  later  than  January 
of  each  year,  and  distribution  is  also 
made  to  depository  libraries  nationwide. 

Because  of  the  additional  time  avail- 
able in  the  preparation  of  the  Journal, 
there  is  less  probability  of  error,  although 
the  Journal  Clerk — Mr.  Somers— stated 
that  on  one  occasion  during  the  1966 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  return  several 
pages  of  the  printed  proceedings  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  on  3  succes- 
sive days  to  correct  errors  in  their  print- 
ing of  same. 

The  Journal  Clerk  and  his  assistant 
are  often  found  working  late,  verifying 
amendments  to  various  bills,  checking 
roUcalls,  and  so  forth.  It  requires  con- 
siderable scrutiny,  proofreading,  and 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  to 
prepare  an  accurate,  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Recent  proposals  to  incorporate  the 
Journal  with  the  Congressional  Record 
would  impair  the  efficiency  and  accuracy 
of  the  Journal,  due  to  the  deadline  re- 
quired in  the  printing  of  the  daily 
Record.  It  would  necessitate  additional 
staff  plus  Increased  costs  for  duplication 
in  printing  much  of  the  same  material. 
The  cost  per  page  of  the  printed  Record 
is  $110,  compared  to  less  than  $50  for  a 
page  of  the  Journal. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SILVER  RE- 
SERVE FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Allott],  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  a  reserve  of  165  million  ounces 
of  silver  for  national  defense  purposes. 
The  figure  of  165  million  oimces  of  silver 
corresponds  with  the  stockpile  objective 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  I  Introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  calling  for  a 
specific  set  aside  of  silver  for  defense 
purposes  as  I  feared  we  would  soon  be  in 
a  position  where  we  would  not  have 
enough  silver  in  our  free  Treasury  re- 
serves to  meet  our  stockpile  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  report  that 
my  fears  have  been  confirmed.  We  no 
longer  have  enough  silver  in  our  unobli- 
gated silver  reserves  to  meet  the  defense 
objectives  as  established  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1966,  our  free  reserves  of  silver 
dropped  below  the  165  million  ounces 
established  as  our  stockpile  objective, 
and  the  drain  on  our  reserves  is  presently 
continuing  at  a  dramatic  rate.  I  am  in- 
fonned  by  the  Treasury  that,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  the  total  supply  of  silver  held  in 
reserves  amounted  to  570,103.038.2  fine 
troy  ounces  of  which  roughly  434,950,- 


010.4  ounces  is  monetized  by  law  to  se- 
cure silver  certificates  leaving  only  135,- 
153,027.8  ounces  as  imobligated  or  free 
silver  which  can  legally  be  used  for  de- 
fense or  industrial  purposes.  Assuming 
that  all  free  silver  now  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury were  "set-aside"  for  defense  stockpile 
purposes,  the  following  chart  clearly 
shows  that  we  would  currently  be  nearly 
30  million  ounces  short  of  having  enough 
free  silver  to  meet  our  stockpile  objec- 
tive: Ounces 

Stockpile  objective   166.000,000 

Balance  of  free  silver  as  of  Jan- 
uary 27 135,153,027 


Deficit    29,846,973 

The  following  chart  gives  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  dramatic  reduction  in  our 
silver  reserves  during  representative 
months  In  the  past  year: 

[In  fine  troy  ounces) 


Total  silveriSilver  raon- 
held  in      etized  to  se- 


reserves  ' 


I 


Deceml>er  1965... 

June  1866 

October  1966 

November  1966... 
IJecemljer  1966... 
Jan.  27,  1967 


cure  silver 
certificates 


801, 319, 743! 
687,118.7691 
615.666,831 
601,  477,  465 
502,918,102 
570, 103, 038l 


529, 474, 026 
463,  355,  565 
442,  480,  991 
439,  769, 779 
437, 657,  325 
434,  950, 010 


Balance  of 
(free) 
silver 


271, 846, 717 
223, 763, 204 
173,186,840 
161,707,676 
154, 960, 777 
135,153,027 


'  Does  not  include  2-plus  million  silver  dollars. 

We  have  passed  the  brink  of  concern — 
we  are  now  face  to  face  with  another 
silver  crisis.  We  are  in  this  present  di- 
lemma largely  because  we  have  failed 
to  develop  a  workable  silver  policy.  In 
fact,  we  are  suffering  from  what  I  call  a 
"nonsllver"  silver  policy  which  has  pro- 
duced no  policy  and  not  enough  silver. 
We  have  stumbled  from  silver  crisis  to 
silver  crisis  reacting  to  the  situation  with 
remedial  legislation  rather  than  with 
permanent  solutions. 

Since  the  early  1960's  It  has  been  ap- 
parent that  we  were  facing  a  major  shift 
in  our  silver  situation.  Since  that  time, 
our  consumption  of  silver  has  continu- 
ously exceeded  predictions  and  the  de- 
pletion of  U.S.  Treasury  reserves  has 
surpassed  the  Government's  efforts  to 
stem  the  decline.  The  first  crisis  during 
this  period  can  be  traced  back  to  as 
early  as  1961.  Reacting  to  the  rapid  de- 
pletion in  silver  reserves,  the  Treasury 
In  November  1961,  suspended  silver  sales 
to  U.S.  industrial  users  as  $0.91  an  ounce. 
Like  today,  the  Treasury  had  been  mak- 
ing these  sales  from  its  free  reserves — 
reserves  not  required  for  backing  for 
silver  certificates.  Unfortunately,  three 
things  occurred  which  sharpened  the 
crisis:  the  demand  for  silver  coinage  In- 
creased faster  than  predicted.  Industrial 
use  greatly  expanded,  and  coinage  de- 
mands from  foreign  countries  Increased, 
As  a  "reaction"  to  the  crisis.  Public  Law 
88-36  was  enacted  In  June  1963,  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem  of  our  decreasing  re- 
serves. Public  Law  88-36  repealed  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  and  provided  for  the 
redemption  and  eventual  retirement  of 
all  silver  certificates.  Many  of  us,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  from  the  Western 
States,  opposed  this  move  for  we  saw  It 
as  a  convenient  method  for  the  Treasury 
to  depress  and  control  the  market  price 
of  silver.  Our  worst  predictions  have 
come  true  and  silver  continues  to  flow 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  Industrial  users 
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under  the  guise  of  redeeming  silver  cer- 
tificates. The  act  did,  however,  tempo- 
rarily relieve  the  silver  crisis  as  the  re- 
demption and  retirement  |  of  silver 
certificates  released  or  ffeed  silver 
previously  needed  for  the  badlclng  of  the 
certificates. 

The  1963  act  also  confirmed  the  re- 
deemablllty  of  sUver  certificates  for  bul- 
lion at  $1.2929  an  ounce  whiqh  made  the 
Treasury  Department  a  residual  sup- 
plier for  industrial  demands  jn  excess  of 
silver  available  through  commercial  out- 
lets. I 

By  the  fall  of  1963  the  price  of  silver 
had  risen  from  $0.9162  to  a  market  level 
of  $1.2930,  slightly  higher  thajn  the  mon- 
etary value  of  $1.2939.  Bafced  on  the 
monetary  value,  the  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  silver  contained  m  a  silver 
dollar  has  a  market  value  of  $1.  and  it 
was  apparent  that,  if  the  pjrtce  moved 
higher,  the  silver  content  df  the  coin 
would  be  worth  more  than  it^  value  as  a 
coin. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  19^3  act  about 
sliver  subsidiary  coins.  Sutplies  were 
already  short  and  during  19q3  and  1964 
coin  usage  expanded  even  knore  than 
predicted.  The  minting  of  coins  was 
stepped  up  dramatically  and  by  1965  the 
situation  had  improved  to  sOme  extent. 
Obviously,  the  amount  of  sllv(er  required 
to  make  the  additional  colnaje  also  rose 
sharply  In  proportion  to  tfce  speedup 
in  minting.  It  became  obvious  that,  if 
the  coins  were  to  continue  to  have  a 
silver  content  of  90  percent^  our  silver 
policy  would  have  to  be  eithet  revamped 
to  increase  production  of  silver  or  our 
silver  reserves  would  soon  be  i  exhausted. 
Another  crisis  loomed. 

To  cope  with  the  new  crisis,  the  Treas- 
ury made  several  recommendations  for 
what,  again.  I  feel  was  an  ill-^vlsed  and 
remedial  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
recommendations  basically  cblled  for  a 
reduction  in  the  silver  content  of  the 
silver  dollar  from  90  percent!  to  40  per- 
cent and  suspension  of  the  production  of 
silver  dollars  for  5  years  from  July  23. 
1965,  plus  the  removal  of  all  silver  from 
our  dimes  and  quarters  and  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage.  Against  the  protests  of  many 
of  us  in  Congress,  the  Treasury  recom- 
mendations were  baslcaly  adopted  and 
they  became  the  Coinage  Att  of  1965. 
Hence,  another  silver  crisis  vas  tempo- 
rarily averted.  In  fact,  though,  the  net 
result  was  that  our  coins  wdre  debased 
and  the  groundwork  was  l^ld  for  our 
present  dilemma. 

Now,  a  year  and  a  half  after  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  cut  the  use  of  stiver 
In  coinage,  the  Treasxiry  Is  still  predict- 
ably faced  with  a  drain  on  its  reserves. 
The  fact  that  we  used  onlji  53,852,000 
ounces  of  silver  for  coinage  In  1966  as 
opposed  to  320,658,000  ounces  in  1965 
and  203.170,000  in  1964  has  done  little 
to  stem  the  flow  of  silver  from  our  Treas- 
ury reserves. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  ^rs  of  sil- 
ver have  continued  to  use  Trebsury  silver 
as  their  own  private  silver  iilne,  with- 
out regard  to  our  need  for  silver  for  de- 
fense, coinage,  and  redemption  of  silver 
certificates.  Unfortunately,  our  present 
system  holds  down  silver  prices  and  hence 


production  of  silver  has  not  materially 
increased.  Silver  is  increasingly  needed 
in  greater  quantity  for  a  wide  variety  of 
products  including  metal  bonding,  bat- 
teries, electronic  components,  and  pho- 
tography, not  to  mention  specific  military 
requiiements. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the 
world  consumption  of  silver  for  indus- 
trial purposes  reached  an  all  time  high 
in  1966  of  356.5  million  ounces  up  from 
346.6  million  ounces  in  1965  and  304.2 
million  ounces  in  1964. 

Preliminary  figures  also  indicate  that 
150  million  ounces  of  silver  was  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  1966 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  Industries,  up 
from  137  million  ounces  in  1965  and  120 
million  ounces  in  1964. 

Total  consumption  of  silver  for  all  pur- 
poses has  continued  to  rise  until  this  past 
year  when  the  effects  of  the  debasing  of 
our  coins  by  virtue  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965  was  first  felt.  Because  of  the  inor- 
dinate demand  for  coinage  in  the  years 
just  prior  to  the  1965  act,  use  of  silver 
in  coinage  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
77.4  million  ounces  in  1962  to  111.5  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1963,  203.2  million  ounces 
in  1964,  to  a  high  of  320.6  million  ounces 
in  1965.  Preliminary  figures  indicate 
that  our  silver  consumption  for  coins 
dropped  to  53.8  million  in  1966.  As  a 
consequence,  our  total  consumptive  use 
of  silver  dropped  in  1966  and  our  reduc- 
tion in  use  was  also  refiected  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  world  consumption  of  silver. 
Despite  the  sharp  decrease  in  consump- 
tion of  silver  for  coinage,  the  United 
States  still  used  203,852,000  ounces  of 
silver  for  the  arts,  industries,  and  silver 
processed  into  U.S.  stiver  coins.  Prelim- 
inary figures  indicate  that  the  total 
world  consumption  of  silver  during  1966 
amounted  to  463.9  million  ounces.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chart 
marked  exhibit  1  showing  the  world  use 
of  silver  since  1965  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  the 
chart  marked  exhibit  2  showing  the  UJS. 
consumption  of  silver  for  that  same  pe- 
riod be  inserted  In  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Despite  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  silver  for  coinage, 
both  the  United  States  and  world  out- 
put of  silver  is  still  far  below  consiunp- 
tion  creating  what  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  silver  gap.  World  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  1965  was  approxi- 
mately 250  million  ounces  while  the 
United  States  produced  only  39  million 
oimces.  Definitive  world  production  fig- 
ures for  1966  are  not  yet  available,  but 
the  preliminary  U.S.  figures  indicate  that 
our  domestic  production  rose  only  slightly 
to  42.5  million  ounces  in  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  a  chart  showing  U.S. 
production. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siunption  of  silver  for  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  has  grown 
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in  the  past  6  years  from  102  million 
ounces  in  1960  to  150  million  ounces  in 
1966  while  at  the  same  time  our  domestic 
production  has  remained  at  between  35 
and  42.5  million  ounces  as  shown  on 
exhibit  3.    The  problem  is  further  com- 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  expoits  of  sul 
ver  during  1966  exceeded  imports.    o^J 
exports  of  silver  through  November  196« 
totaled   109.4   million  ounces  whUe  we 
imported  only  72.9  million  ounces  for  a 
net  loss  of  36.4  million  ounces.    While 
December's  figiu-es  are  expected  to  par- 
tially correct  this  situation,  it  is  clear 
that  our  exports  during  1966  will  exceed 
imports  by  a  significant  amount.    Thus 
whUe  our  total  domestic  consumption  of 
silver  for  the  arts  and  industries  con- 
tinues  to   climb   out   of   the  taxpayers 
treasury  silver  mine  and  with  silver  proc- 
essed into  coinage  totaling  203,852,000 
ounces,    our   domestic   production  was 
only  42.5  million  ounces  or  a  ratio  of  al- 
most 5  to  1  of  consumption  over  produc- 
tion.   Even  without  taking  exports  and 
coinage  into  consideration,  our  domestic 
consumption  of  silver  exceeded  produc- 
tion by  over  100  million  ounces  in  1966. 
Chart  follows: 

[Estimated  Igures] 
Consumption  for  arts  and  In- 
dustries In  United  States  In 

1966    150.000,000 

Production   In  United   States 
in  1966... 42,500,000 


Total    -107.500,000 

Since  the  Treasury  has  been  main- 
taining the  price  of  silver  at  $1.2929  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  our  silver  coin- 
age, consumers  of  silver  look  to  the 
Treasury  to  fill  the  gap  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  As  long  as 
the  price  is  maintained  at  $1.29,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  upsurge  in  the 
domestic  production  of  silver  and  indus- 
try will  continue  to  buy  silver  from  the 
Treasury  at  the  bargain  rate  price  of 
$1.29.  As  long  as  this  circumstance 
exists,  our  silver  reserves  will  continue 
to  drop  at  the  present  dramatic  rate. 

How  long  can  our  present  Treasury 
silver  reserves  be  expected  to  last?  The 
answer  to  this  question  finds  our  silver 
"experts"  in  sharp  disagreement.  The 
rapid  outflow  of  silver  has  apparently 
caught  the  Treasury  by  surprise  because 
in  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  1964. 
the  Treasury  predicted  that  its  then 
present  reserves  would  last  until  1972. 
It  ts  apparent  that  this  estimate  was 
totally  inaccurate  and.  In  fact,  If  our 
present  "nonsllver"  silver  policy  is  to  be 
continued,  we  will  be  out  of  silver  far 
ahead  of  the  1972  prediction  made  by 
the  Treasury. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  our 
month's  end  reserves  excluding  silver 
dollars,  had  dwindled  to  570,103.038 
ounces  and  excluding  silver  monetized 
by  law  to  back  silver  certificates,  we  had 
only  135.153,027  free  ounces  of  silver 
which  can  legally  be  used  for  sale  to  fill 
the  silver  gap  or  for  defense  purposes, 
should  the  need  arise. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  our  require- 
ments for  the  arts,  industries,  and  coin- 
age consumed  203,852,000  oimces  during 
1966.    While  It  has  been  predicted  by  the 
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-,_^ury  that  our  requirements  for  sil- 
i^ffor  coinage  wUl  be  reduced  by  ap- 
^JLjniately  30  million  ounces  in  1967. 
^Trquirements  for  the  arts  and  in- 
l«tries  will  undoubtedly  increase  sub- 
rf^tially  above  the  150  milUon  ounces 
^sumed  in  1966.  This.  then,  will  pre- 
Hfctobly  find  our  total  U.S.  silver  con- 
^pUon  for  1967  once  again,  in  the 
nri^hborhood  of  200  million  ounces. 
nJe  exchange  of  silver  certificates  and 
their  subsequent  retirement  has  tapered 
off  considerably  and  therefore,  our  total 
reserves  will  continue  to  diminish  while 
our  free  reserves  will  unquestionably  de- 
crease at  the  present  dramatic  rate,  leav- 
ing us  with  little  or  no  free  silver  by  the 

end  of  1967.  ^  .        . 

This,  then,  points  up  the  need  to  set 
aside  a  specific  reserve  now  for  stockpile 
purposes  if  we  are  to  have  any  sUver 
available  for  defense  purposes  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is 
concerned  about  the  existing  silver  situ- 
ation and  the  Honorable  Farrls  Bryant, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, wrote  to  Secretary  Fowler  express- 
ing his  concern  on  October  13,  1966. 
Noting  the  small  balance  of  silver  the  re- 
maining in  the  Treasury's  reserves.  Di- 
rector Bryant  stated : 

In  view  of  the  small  balance  of  silver  re- 
maining In  the  Treasury,  I  should  like  to 
receive  some  assurance  from  you  that  the 
165  million  ounces  of  silver  needed  for  the 
national  stockpile  will  be  reserved  for  that 
purpose. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  the 
reply  to  the  letter  from  Secretary  Fowler 
also  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  4  and  5.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  Secretary  Fowler 
again  repeats  in  his  October  letter  the 
promise  of  Jime  1965  to  retain  enough 
silver  in  reserve  to  meet  our  stockpile 
objectives  "unless  its  use  were  to  become 
necessary  for  critical  national  needs  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  to  the  new 
coinage  materials,  including  without 
limitation,  the  exchange  for  silver  cer- 
tificates or  outright  sale  of  the  silver 
where  necessary  to  maintain  the  price 
of  silver  at  $1.29  plus  per  ounce." 

Secretary  Fowler  in  his  letter  also  op- 
timistically noted  that  "Although  de- 
creasing monthly,  we  still  continue  to  get 
back  silver  certificates  from  the  public 
which  frees  silver  to  offset  withdrawals." 
Indications  are  that  the  flow-back  of 
certificates  will  continue  to  decline  and 
less  and  less  silver  will  be  freed  to  offset 
withdrawals. 

Even  more  Interesting,  however,  is 
Secretary  Fowler's  continued  reluctance 
to  actually  "set-aside"  the  silver  neces- 
sary for  our  national  stockpile  objective. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  suggests  that 
more  remedial  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  free  more  silver  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  silver  at  $1.29  and  thus 
presumably  prevent  the  melting  of  silver 


coins  during  the  "critical"  transition  pe- 
riod.   What  the  Secretary  proposes  in 
his  letter  is  the  removal  of  silver  backing 
from  all  or  part  of  our  silver  certificates 
to  free  more  silver  so  that  the  Treasury 
may  continue  to  sell  silver  at  $1.29  and 
thus  continue  to  protect  our  silver  coin- 
age.   This  would  then  free  for  sale  to 
consumers  the  silver  now  held  to  mone- 
tize our  silver  certificates.    Aside  from 
the  monetary  folly  of  removing  silver 
backing  from  the  certificates  and  the 
breach    of    contract    implicit    therein, 
figures  furnished  me  by  the  Treasury 
Department   as   well   as   estimates   for 
future  industrial  use  would  indicate  that 
this  would  still  only  temporarily  relieve 
the  present  silver  crisis.    Assuming  all 
monetized  silver  were  released,  and  our 
total  reserves  were  available,  this  would 
still   only    leave    us    with    570.103,038.2 
ounces.    As  stated  earlier,  preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries  last   year   consumed    150   million 
ounces.    It  appears  very  likely  that  this 
figure  will  again  increase  substantially. 
You  will  remember  that  the  amovmts 
used   for  the   arts   and  industries   in- 
creased from  120  million  ounces  in  1964 
to  137  milhon  ounces  in  1965  to  a  new 
high  of  150  million  ounces  in  1966.    It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  figure  con- 
sumed by  the  arts  and  industries  may 
well  exceed  165  million  ounces  for  1967 
and  this,  when  added  to  the  Treasury 
estimate  of  30  million  ounces  to  be  used 
for  coinage  in  1965,  we  can  readily  see 
that  the  consumption  in  1967  will  again 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  million 
ounces.    This  means,  then,  that  we  may 
well  now  have  only  a  21/2 -year  supply  of 
silver   in   our   total    reserves — most   of 
which  must  now  be  legally  held  to  back 
outstanding  silver  certificates.    Without 
specific  new  legislation,  only  the  free 
silver  may  be  sold  for  commercial  use 
and  this  figure  now  stands  at  month  end 
at  only  135,153,027.8  ounces. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  to  ex- 
amine our  "nonsilver"  silver  policy  and 
determine  if  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  coimtry  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver 
at  $1.29.  As  long  as  this  price  is  main- 
tained, it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  increase  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  silver  and  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  silver  from  their  private 
Treasury  mine  at  this  bargain  price. 

Certainly,  if  the  primary  policy  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  the  price  of 
silver  is  to  prevent  the  melting  of  silver 
coinage  during  the  transition  period,  it 
is  unequivocally  time  to  assess  our  silver 
policy  in  light  of  our  present  coin  supply. 
Though  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
curately substantiate  the  date,  I  have 
frequently  been  told  by  various  sources 
that  the  transition  period  from  silver 
coinage  to  new  coinage  would  take  3 
years  and  should  be  completed  by  June 
1968.  If,  however,  I  read  the  current 
signs  correctly,  we  may  have  already 
passed  through  the  transition  period  and 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  unnecessary. 
even  under  the  administration's  philos- 
ophy of  silver,  to  further  maintain  the 
price  of  silver  at  $1.29. 

It  is  not  too  fruitful  to  speak  In  ab- 
solute terms  when  talking  about  coinage 
as,  apparently,  there  have  been  no  defini- 


tive techniques  developed  for  forecasting 
coin  requirements. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  1468  entitled 
"The  Coin  Situation"  published  in  May 
1966,  states  that,  "the  Treasury  presently 
has  no  better  means  for  measuring  coin 
production  and  distribution  needs  than  it 
had  at  the  inception  of  the  coin  short- 
age." While  nothig  that  the  Treasury  is 
working  on  the  problem  and  hopes  to  de- 
velop a  means  of  predicting  coin  needs, 
the  report  further  states  that  "although 
this  conunittee  in  its  earlier  reports  has 
urged  the  monetary  agencies  to  take 
steps  to  devise  more  exact  means  for  de- 
termining coin  needs,  no  tectiniques  for 
such  forecasting  of  coin  requirements 
have  been  developed  to  this  point." 

However,  even  as  early  as  May  of  last 
year  this  same  report  gave  indications 
that  the  transition  period  to  new  coin- 
age was  well  within  sight.    Quoting  vari- 
ously from  the  conclusions.  "There  is 
presently  no  overall  shortage  of  pennies, 
nickels,   dimes,   or   quarters,   the   coins 
most  essential  to  commerce."    "Except 
for  half  dollars,  coin  production  now  may 
be  more  than  meeting  demand."    "High 
coin  inventories  at  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  creating  storage  problems ;  the  banks 
are  no  longer  rebagging  coins,  accepting 
wrapped  coins,  or  paying  transportation 
charges  to  induce  shipment  of  coin  to 
them  as  they  did  when  faced  with  coin 
shortages."     "While  the  Treasury  has 
indicated  that  it  expects  the  transition 
period  to  last  a  year  or  so.  the  fact  is 
that  the  Treasury  does  not  now  have  any 
means    of    determining    how    long    the 
transition   will   take."    "The    Philadel- 
phia and  Denver  Mints  and  the  minting 
facilities  of   the   San   Francisco  Assay 
Office  still  operate  on  a  crash  basis  of 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.    No  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  by  Treasury  on 
when  such  crash  method  of  operation 
will  be  terminated,  but  it  has  indications 
that  it  plans  to  continue  with  the  pro- 
gram until  the  transition  period  of  intro- 
ducing the  new  clad  coin  has  been  com- 
pleted and  until  a  1-year  inventory  of 
coin  of  all  denominations  is  available." 
In  this  regard,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  U.S.  Mint  that  they  have  elinoi- 
nated  their  crash  program  and  reverted 
from  a  7-day  week  to  a  5-day  week  last 
November.    I  have  been  informed  that 
the  suppliers  of  the  strips  necessary  in 
minting  the  new  coinage  were  able  to 
produce  at  a  higher  rate  than  previously 
expected  and  this  has  greatly  helped  to 
eliminate   the  problem  and  speed  the 
transition  period.    In  short,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
coinage  shortage  may  well  be  over  and 
that  the  transition  has  been  achieved. 
If  this  is  true.  I  think  it  is  most  impru- 
dent to  maintain  the  price  of  silver  at 
the  unrealistic  price  of  $1.29.    We  need 
to  examine  our  nonsilver  silver  policy 
with  the  goal  in  mind  of  stimulating  pro- 
duction— even  if  it  means  doing  so  by  the 
time-honored  device  of  letting  the  silver 
seek  its  own  price  in  the  open  market- 
place. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  propos- 
ing two  things.  First,  that  we  concern 
ourselves  immediately  with  our  dwin- 
dling silver  reserves  in  light  of  our  na- 
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tional  stockpile  objective,  an^  second, 
that  we  examine  our  entire  silver  policy 
with  a  view  In  mind  of  developing  a 
definitive  policy  as  opposed 
to  the  present  silver  crisis  on  a 
basis. 

EXHTBIT    1 

World  silver  consumption,  li  49SS 
[In  millions  of  fine  ounces] 


reacting 
piecemeal 


Calendar  year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1966 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
196S 
1966 


Used  in 
arts  and 
industries 


132.5 
157.4 
165.0 
142.1 
168.3 
160.8 
193.8 
2ia2 
212.6 
19a  6 
21^9 
224.6 
239.5 
258.2 
26a7 
304.2 
346.6 

sse.s 


Used  in 
coinage 


83.8 

44.1 

90.  a 

114.3 

90.8 

83. '( 

82.« 

56.! 

84.:! 

79.  S 

86.4 

103.  S 

137 

127.6 

166.4 

267.1 

375. « 

107.4 


•  Preliminary  figure,  free  world. 


Annual  U.S. 


Cdlendar  year 


1950.. 

1961.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1959.. 

1960. 

1961. 

1982. 

1963. 

1964.. 

196S. 

1966  < 


U.S.  pro- 
duction 

(excluding 
Philip- 
pines) 


4Z3 

39.9 
39.8 
37.7 
35.6 
36.5 
38.7 
38.7 
36.8 
23.0 
36.8 
34.9 
36.3 
35.0 
37.0 
39.0 
42.5 


1  Preliminary. 


EXRIBIT  4 


Exhibit  2 
U.S.  silver  consumption  in  industries  and  the 
arts,  and  silver  processed  into  U.S.  silver 
coins,  calendar  years  1950-^6 

[In  ttiousands  of  f\ne  ounces] 


Total 


216.3 
201.5 
255.5 
256.4 
25B.  1 
244.2 
245.4 
266.7 
296.8 
270.0 
299.3 
328.5 
376.6 
385.8 
427.1 
571.3 
722.2 
463.9 


Calendar  year 

Silver  con- 
sumed In 
Industries 
and  arts 

Silver  proc- 
essed Into 
U.S.  silver 
coins  > 

Total  (sU- 
ver  con- 
sumed in 
induilries 
and  arts 
and  In  U.S. 
coinage) 

1950 

iiaooo 

106,000 

96,500 

106,000 

86,000 

101,  400 

100,000 

95.400 

86,500 

101,000 

102,000 

105,500 

110,400 

110,000 

120,500 

137,000 

150.000 

24,599 

44,440 

57,338 

42,766 

53.204 

8,249 

31.373 

82, 131 

38,133 

41,437 

46.046 

85.930 

77,399 

111,504 

203,170 

320,658 

53,852 

134,599 

1951  

149, 440 

1952 

153,838 

1953            .  

148,756 

1964 

139,204 

1955  . — 

109,649 

1956 

131.373 

1957 

147, 531 

1958        

123.633 

1969     

142,437 

I960        

148,046 

1961         

161,  430 

1962 

1963        

187.799 
221.504 

1964 

323. 670 

1965         

457,  658 

1966  «      

203,852 

1  silver  content  at  standard  weight. 
»  Preliminary. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 


Exhibit  3 
refinery  production  of  silver,  1960-66 
(In  millions  of  fine  ounces! 


Idaho 


16.0 
16.0 
14.5 
14.5 
15.0 
14.0 
13.5 
15.0 
16.1 
9.0 
17.8 
17.5 
17.0 
16.5 
16.6 
18.1 
19.4 


Utoh 


as 

6.3 

7.8 
7.0 
6.1 
6.3 
6.3 
&6 
&0 
4.2 
S.1 
4.7 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
5.2 
7.5 


Arizona 


SlI 

5.0 
4.6 
4.4 

4.3 
4.6 
5.1 
5.3 
6.0 
3.6 
5.3 
5.1 
5.3 
5.5 
6.0 
&1 
6.2 


Montana 


7.2 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.5 
5.8 
7.4 
5.9 
4.5 
3.1 
4.0 
3.6 
4.5 
4.0 
5.5 
S.1 
4.9 


Colorado 


3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
2.* 
2.6 
2.5 
2.3 
2.8 
2.3 
.9 
2.1 
2.0 
2.2 
2.5 
2.7 
2.0 
2.1 


All  other 
States 


3.9 
3.2 
3.7 
2.8 
2.1 
3.3 
4.1 
3.1 
2.9 
2. 2 
2.5 
2.0 
2.6 
2.0 
1.6 
2.5 
2.4 


serve  Banks.  Production  of  the  new  oolja 
has  been  subetantlal  and  Is  continuing  at  a 
heavy  rate,  thus  permitting  us  to  build  an 
Inventory  ol  coins  of  the  new  materials,  with 
the  exception  of  the  half  dollar,  which  we  flo 
not  consider  to  be  critical  as  a  medium  of  ex. 
change  to  transact  business. 

The  stock  of  sliver  to  which  you  refer  wat 
622-1-  million  ounces  on  October  19,  iggg 
of  which  444-1-  million  was  held  as  backing 
for  sUver  certificates  outside  of  the  Treasurj 
and  177 -f  million  oimces  was  free  silver  con- 
trolled by  the  Treasury.  Although  decreag- 
Ing  monthly,  we  still  continue  to  get  back 
silver  certificates  from  the  public  which  free* 
sliver  to  offset  withdrawals. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  many 
of  the  silver  certificates  which  are  shown 
on  the  "Dally  Statement  of  the  United  States 
Treasury"  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  public 
win  never  be  presented  for  redemption.  In- 
asmuch as  the  majority  of  these  certlficatw 
were  of  the  $1  denomination,  we  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  being  held  by  collectors 
and  speculators  and  others.  Also,  we  can 
count  on  a  large  number  having  been  lost 
or  destroyed.  At  a  time  we  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate, legislation  will  be  requested  to 
permit  the  Treasury  to  write  off  an  amount 
of  silver  certificates  to  offset  the  ones  that  we 
believe  will  not  be  presented  for  redemption. 
This  win  free  silver  for  other  uses.  Includ- 
ing silver  for  the  stockpile.  This  legislation 
will  be  similar  to  the  Old  Series  Currenq 
Adjustment  Act  of  1961,  (P.L.  87-66),  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority to  write  off  currency  which,  m  hla 
Judgment,  has  been  destroyed  or  Irretrievably 
lost  and  so  will  never  be  presented  for  re- 
demption. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Fowleb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  925)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a 
reserve  of  at  least  165  million  ounces  ol 
silver  for  national  defense  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


1965,  you 
then  Dl- 
Plannlng, 


Hon.  Hhtoy  H.  Povwjh, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Secretaby  :  On  June  1 1, 
wrote  Governor  Buford  Elllngto4, 
rector  of  the  Office  of  EmergencT 
that  In  accordance  with  staff  discussions 
held  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  the  Treastiry  Department.  tl|e  Treastiry 
Department  was  prepared,  with  pertain  res- 
ervations, to  reserve  166  mllUoil  fine  troy 
ounces  of  sliver  to  meet  the  silver  stockpile 
objective  that  had  been  established  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Prom  the  Daily  Statements  of  the  United 
Statee  Treasury  I  note  that  as  of;  September 
30,  1966,  the  Treasury  held  631,^41,120  fine 
troy  ounces  of  silver,  of  which  odly  181,687,- 
234  ounces.  Including  2,304.508 1  ounces  In 
silver  doUars,  were  not  monetize^  to  secure 
silver  certificates.  ' 

In  view  of  the  small  balance  ()f  silver  re- 
maining in  the  Treasury,  I  shoiild  like  to 
receive  some  assurance  from  ydu  that  the 
165  million  ounces  of  silver  needed  for  the 
National  Stockpile  will  be  rese^^pd  for  that 
purpose. 

Sincerely. 

Faxbis  Bezant, 

Director. 


ExHiBrr  6 
The  Sbcretart  of  thb  Treasuht, 
Washington,  DC,  October  28,  1966. 
Hon.  Fakris  Bryant, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Executive  Office  Building  Annex, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Governor  Bryant:  This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  October  13,  1966,  con- 
cerning the  agreement  to  reserve  165  million 
fine  troy  ounces  of  silver  to  meet  the  sUver 
stockpile  objective  that  was  established  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  Department  stlU  stands  ready  to  hold 
this  amount  of  sUver  aside  for  that  purpose 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  my  letter 
of  June  14,  1965,  namely,  unless  Its  use  were 
to  become  necessary  for  critical  national 
needs  during  the  trsinsltlon  period  to  the 
new  coinage  materials,  including  without 
limitation,  the  exchange  for  silver  certifi- 
cates or  outright  sale  of  the  silver  where 
necessary  to  maintain  the  price  of  sUver  at 
$1,294-  per  ounce.  If  such  critical  use  were 
to  become  necessary  It  would  only  be  made 
after  consultation  with  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning. 

The  tight  coinage  situation  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  my  letter  of  Jtme  14, 
1965,  has  eased  and  there  has  been  a  flow 
back  of  subsidiary  coins  to  the  Federal  Re- 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  as  to  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  week. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  informed 
what  the  program  is  for  Thursday,  ex- 
cept for  the  request  I  am  going  to  make 
that  the  morning  hour  be  abandoned 
tomorrow  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
one  more  Clark  amendment  and  hope 
to  complete  action  thereon  by  1  o'clock 
or  1 :  30.  We  plan  to  continue  the  session 
this  afternoon  with  debate  on  that  pro- 
posal and  use  as  much  time  as  we  can. 
We  will  reserve  10  minutes  on  each  side 
for  debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  23  absent  Senators  now.  There 
are  others  who  are  leaving  tonight,  and 
there  will  be  still  otheii  leaving  tomor- 
row morning. 


fet^rmry  8,  1967 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  we  might 
well  vote  on  the  other  amendment. 

No  23  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

1^  has.  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  not 
?L  to  be  discussed  long.  This  whole 
^iect  matter  has  been  discussed  all 
Ly  I  believe  that  10  minutes  on  each 
qAg  would  be  ample  time  before  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
very  inuch  to  have  to  oppose  the  distin- 
Jshed  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I  do 
ilsh  to  say  that  I  am  making  a  record 
In  connection  with  these  amendments 
which  may  have  a  bearing  in  years  ahead. 

I  am  willing  either  to  lay  down  the 
amendment,  discuss  it  this  evening,  and 
vote  on  it  tomorrow  after  10  minutes 
allocated  to  each  side,  or  put  It  over  and 
vote  t<»iorrow,  or  put  the  entire  matter 
over  until  after  the  recess. 

One  thing  I  am  adamant  about  is  that 
I  want  a  half  hour  to  develop  my  case, 
and  then  I  want  a  roUcall  vote.  I  could 
not  care  less  when  I  get  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  basic  thinking  behind  what  the 
minority  leader  has  just  stated.  Regard- 
less of  the  way  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
feels  about  this  particular  amendment. 
here  we  have  a  bill  and  are  going  to  take 
a  holiday  from  February  9th  to  the  15th. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  has  some- 
thing else  to  do  this  year  besides  this 
particular  bill. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership would  decide,  so  long  as  there  are 
not  going  to  be  any  votes  between  the 
9th  and  the  15th,  by  agreement,  to  work 
as  hard  as  we  can  and  get  this  bill  passed 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  my  part,  we  might 
just  96  well  let  it  go  over  until  we  return 
from  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  One  day 
more  or  less  will  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  agreeable  to  me. 
I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois will  excuse  a  reference  to  his  favor- 
ite poet: 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it: 

Never  shake  they  gory  locks  at  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  reply 
in  kind,  but  I  had  better  not. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  that  we  dispense  with 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow  and  try  to 
get  at  least  the  final  Clark  amendment 
dealing  with  this  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate passed  by  perhaps  1  o'clock,  and 
have  no  further  roUcall  votes  on  the  bill 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  recess  and  thereby 
dispense  with  morning  business? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senator  should 
make  a  motion  to  recess  rather  than  to 
adjourn,  so  that  the  morning  business 
would  be  automatically  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  It. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  motion  to  recess  has 
not  been  made  so  we  cannot  have  a  roll- 
call  until  it  is  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
tion to  recess  is  not  debatable.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  a  motion,  the  Chair 
has  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  mo- 
tion to  recess  has  been  made  at  the 
present  time.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  EtoMiNicK]  has  the  floor  and 
yielded  only  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  soon 
as  colloquy  is  concluded,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  hoping  that  we  might  adjourn 
earlier  in  doing  so.  I  am  therefore  going 
to  suggest  that  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
also  to  the  minority  leader;  and  then  I 
would  propose  that  we  continue  as  we 
were  doing,  to  discuss  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. Then,  when  we  come  in  tomor- 
row, we  would  ask  for  a  division  of  time 
and  then  have  the  amendment  voted  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  part  of  the 
former  discussion  still  apply,  that  dis- 
cussion on  the  Clark  amendment  would 
largely  take  place  tonight  and  tomorrow 
we  will  have  only  10  minutes  on  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  If  we  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  I  desire 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Is  It  a  part  of 
the  request  that  the  morning  hour  be 
dispensed  with?  I  desire  to  speak  to- 
morrow for  10  minutes  on  a  more  im- 
portant matter  than  we  are  discussing 
now.  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  am 
going  to  object,  unless  I 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG  0»  OHIO 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  talk  for  10  minutes  after  the  v«te  on 
the  Clark  amendment.  No.  23. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  request  now. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Young]  be  permitted  to  speak  for  10 
minutes  on  anything  he  wants  to  discJss, 
after  the  vote  on  the  Clark  amendment. 
No.  23. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  is  entireV 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 


if  we  are  going  to  have  a  roUcall  vote 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  I  may  answer 
for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  is 
our  Intention.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  will  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  possibly  be  here  tomorrow.  I 
must  leave  on  an  airplane  when  it  leaves, 
which  is  at  11  o'clock.  I  am  going  to 
Seattle.  However.  I  wish  to  aniiounce 
that  if  I  could  be  in  the  Chamber  to- 
morrow. I  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Clark  amendment. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  going  to  Seattle 
on  some  very  important  business,  too. 
I  appreciate  that  the  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  will  be 
very  important,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
will  not  be  here  to  hear  it.  but  my  trip 
also  is  important. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS   UNTIL    11    O'CLOCK    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  has  completed  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow;  and.  that  on  to- 
morrow, time  on  the  Clark  amendment 
be  divided  10  minutes  for  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  there  will  be  a 
quorum  call  and  then  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  Eind  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  I  have  not  called 
up  my  amendment  yet.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  call  it  up 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending.  Until  it  is,  the 
agreement  would  be  out  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear  the 
unanimous-consent  request  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  restated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  was  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow; 
and  then,  on  tomorrow,  time  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  limited  to 
10  minutes  on  each  side,  10  minutes  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  and  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill;  also,  that  there  be  a  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  probably  shall 
not  object — does  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana contemplate  that  I  may  call  up  my 
amendment  tonight  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays;  then  make  my  argument  in 
chief  and  reserve  10  minutes  for  tomor- 
row? Will  that  be  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  object. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   23 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  23  and  ask  unani- 
nous  consent  that  it  may  not  now  be 
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read,    and    that    the    ameodment    be 
printed  in  the  Record. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hearsi  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered;  and  the  ameijdment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record.         | 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  PennsylTania  pro- 
poses an  amendment  identified  as  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  23. 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  condents.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  ta  section  122 
of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  niw  Item : 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  thel  Senate. 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  a^d  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"STANDING    RULES    OP    THE    sfeNATE 

"Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended  by  adding  at  thej  end  thereof 
the  following  new  rule : 

"  'Ruu  XLI 

"  "PEOHIBrrED    ACTI 

•'  '1.  No  Member  of  the  Senatej  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage  or 
participate  In  any  business  or  flianclal  ven- 
ture, enterprise,  combination  orl  transaction 
with  any  person.  Arm,  or  corpomtion  which 


'  '(a)   engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 

'"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  in  the 
pracUce  of  rendering  advisory  or]  public  rela- 
tions services  relaUng  to  the  seciirlng  of  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  orjany  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentalltj  thereof;  or 

■••(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become 
engaged  In.  the  performance  <U  any  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  reseaifch,  develop- 
ment, or  service  contract  with  j  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  agencfr,  or  instru- 
mentality thereof. 

•■  2.  No  Member  of  the  Senatd  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  i4ay  accept — 

•"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  is  '  engaged  in 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  monjey,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  hiving  a  value 
In  excess  of  $100;  or  I 

•••(b)  within  any  calendar  yekr  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gUts  In  an  aggregate  amount  *  having  an 
aggregate  value  in  excess  of  $100. 

■"3.  No  officer  or  employee  o^  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercUe  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for.  or  partlcmate  In  any 
way  In  any  consideration  of  oif  determina- 
tion with  respect  to.  the  allocation  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  any  jtunds  avail- 
able for  use  to  defray  expenses ;  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  by  any  Individi^al  for  or  In 
connection  with  any  campaign  ftr  the  nomi- 
nation or  election  of  any  individual  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  | 

"  ^4.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

••  '(a)  The  term  "officer  or  emtloyee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  olj  the  Senate, 
(2)  afi  employee  of  the  Senate  pr  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  thel  Senate,  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  |  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  oMclal  Report- 
er of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  person 
employed  by  the  Official  Reporte^  of  Debates 
of  the  Senate  In  connection  w^th  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  (5)  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  Police  force  whose  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  o<  the  Senate. 
(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  iPresldent  If 
such  employee's  compensation  ;is  dlsb\ir8ed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.,  (7)  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Member  of  the  Sejiate  if  such 
employee's  compensation  is  dlsblirsed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
whose  compensation  is  disburse^  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

•'  '(b)  The  term  •'lobbying  activity"  means 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congressi  to  inSuenc* 


directly  or  Indirectly  the  Introduction,  paa- 
sage,  defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of 
the   Congress.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  feel  it  a  sense 
of  duty  to  stay  here  until  this  matter  is 
disposed  of;  but,  as  yet,  there  Is  no  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  we  take  this 
matter  up  when  we  convene  tomorrow 
at  11  o'clock.  There  was  an  understand- 
ing that  we  do  it  today,  after  the  morn- 
ing hour,  but  we  did  not  get  to  do  it  until 
well  after  2 :30  o'clock. 

Will  the  Chair  clarify  the  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  that  is  now 
pending  is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  be 
called  up  tonight.  It  would  be  debated 
tonight.  It  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  the  Senate  comes  in  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  would  be 
10  minutes  to  a  side,  after  which  there 
would  be  a  quorum  call,  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  rollcadl  vote, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  we  would 
proceed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
when  we  concluded  tonight,  we  will  re- 
cess until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
which  would  make  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  are  we  going  to 
get  to  this  debate  tonight?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  to  wait  until  everyone  else  is 
through? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  state  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
like  to  make  Jt  clear  that  the  unanimous 
consent  request  I  am  making  does  not 
foreclose  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  after  debate  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  want  t«  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate;  but  we  came  in  here  today 
thinking  that  we  were  going  to  discuss 
that  anendment,  but  we  had  to  wait 
around  until  2:30  o'clock,  I  believe  it 
was,  waiting  for  the  author  of  the  bill 
to  cone  into  the  Chamber.  Now  that 
we  hfve  this  amendment,  I  see  no  reason 
to  h»ve  to  wait  for  a  10-minute  limita- 
tion tomorrow,  and  I  object. 

1/  the  Senator  wants  to  finish  it  to- 
nigU,  I  will  be  glad  to  stay  here  and 
flnSh  it. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tl>n  is  heard.  Under  the  agreement  that 
his  already  been  made,  there  is  1 
lour's  limitation  on  the  amendment, 
rhe  amendment  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yjei^ 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require 
but  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  if  he  is  still 
in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  I  should  like  to 
inquire  as  to  what  their  joint  desire  is 
about  coming  to  a  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Several  Senators 
left  on  the  assurance  that  they  would 
not  miss  a  vote  and  that  on  tomorrow 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  would  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
which  we  will  receive  tomorrow,  i  shall 
not  ask  that  it  be  read  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  modify  my 
amendment  in  order  to  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "gift."  I  modify  it 
on  page  4  after  line  8,  by  inserting  tiie 
following  subsection  (c) : 

The  term  "gift"  does  not  include  an 
honorarium  or  other  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered  or  a  campaign  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122   of   the  bill.   Insert  the  following  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing   Rules   of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Standing   Rules   of   the   Senate 

"Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"  'BTTLE     XLI 

"  'Prohibited  activities 

"•1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage 
or  participate  In  any  business  or  financial 
venture,  enterprise,  combination  or  trail*- 
action  with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
which  Is — 

"'(a)   engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 

"'(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public 
relations  services  relating  to  the  securing 
of  contracts  with  the  United  States  or  anj 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof;  or 

"'(c)  engaged  In,  or  seelclng  to  become 
engaged  In,  the  performance  of  any  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  research,  develop- 
ment, or  service  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality thereof. 

"  '(2)  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may 
accept — 

'•■(a)  at  any  time  from  any  Individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  la  engaged  In 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  money,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  In  an  amount  or  having  a 
value  In  excess  of  $100;  or 

"•(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  Individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  In  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  In  excess  of  $100. 
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,..3  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
^^responslbUlty  for,  or  participate  in  any 
V  in  any  consideration  of  or  determination 
^L  respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Mem- 
ber* of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  avaUable  for 

ue  to  defray  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
^nrred  by  any  individual  for  or  In  connection 
llrtiany  campaign  for  the  nomination  or 
Section  of  any  Individual  to  be  a  Member 
oi  the  Senate. 

••  A.  As  used  in  this  rule— 

•••(a)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
senate  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
tht  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office.  (4)  an  official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  (5)  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  Police  force  whose  compensation 
Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If  such 
employee's  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  (7)  an  employee 
or  a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  such  employee's 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint 
oommittee  of  the  Congress  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

•'■(b)  The  term  '•lobbying  activity"  means 
any  activity  imdertaken  by  any  person  other 
tiian  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  the  introduction,  pas- 
sage, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress." " 

••'(c)  The  term  "•gift"  does  not  Include 
an  honorarium  or  other  compensation  for 
services  rendered  or  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed rule  would  prohibit  Senators  or 
Senate  officers  or  employees  from  en- 
gaging in  joint  ventures  with  lobbyists 
and  from  accepting  gifts  worth  more 
than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

To  paraphrase  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment, no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may 
engage  or  participate  in  any  business  or 
financial  venture,  enterprise,  combina- 
tion, or  transaction  with  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  which  is  engaged 
in  any  lobbying  activity;  or  engaged  for 
compensation  in  the  practice  of  render- 
ing advisory  or  public  relations  services 
relating  to  the  securing  of  contracts  with 
the  United  States  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof;  or 
engaged  In,  seeking  to  become  engaged 
In,  the  performance  of  any  construction, 
manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality thereof. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  shall  receive 
a  gift  from  any  individual  or  enterprise 
engaged  in  lobbying  in  an  amoimt  hav- 
ing a  value  of  more  than  $100. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  would  the  Sen- 
ator put  a  limitation  of  $100  on  the 
amount  of  a  gift?  If  It  Is  wrong,  why 
should  a  gift  less  than  $100  be  right  and 
a  gift  of  $100  or  more  from  a  lobbyist  be 
wrong? 

Mr.  CLARK.    In  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  a  personal 
rule  of  my  own,  which  I  copied  from  the 
former  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  that  I  would  not  receive,  and 
I  have  not  received,  during  my  tenure 
in  office,  a  gift  which  was  worth  more 
than  $5. 

When  inflation  came  along — and  it 
did — I  upped  the  ante  to  $10.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  sensibilities  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  better  served  if  I 
made  the  amount  $100.  I  think — and  I 
say  this  seriously — that  it  takes  more 
than  $100  to  bribe  a  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to 
move  to  modify  my  amendment  from  the 
$100  figure  to  what  he  ttilnks  more 
proper,  I  will  seriously  consider  modify- 
ing my  amendment,  but  I  would  hope 
he  would  not  place  the  amount  so  low 
that  it  would  cost  more  to  send  the  gift 
back  by  parcel  post  than  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  my  whole 
career  I  have  absolutely  rejected,  in  my 
campaign  efforts,  any  contribution  from 
persons  who  had  special  interests  in 
getting  contracts  from  the  Government. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  be  far  more  acceptable  to  me  if 
he  would  provide  that  contributions 
from  lobbyists  are  wrong  and  should  not 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
campaign  contributions;  I  am  talking 
about  gifts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  still  worse. 
Mr.  CLARK.    If  my  friend  can  get 
several  of  his  colleagues  to  join  with 

him 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  tomorrow  will  find  as  few  as  two 
or  three  Members  who  would  agree  with 
him  in  such  a  proposal — perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will — I  would 
seriously  consider  modifying  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  merely 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  legit- 
imate Interest  and  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  achieve  an 
objective  that  would  eliminate  the  dele- 
terious impact  of  lobbyists  making  con- 
tributions. I  recognize  that,  in  order  to 
get  his  amendment  through,  he  has  mol- 
lified some  persons  in  one  respect  by  fix- 
ing the  amount  at  $100. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  generous  comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  provision  of 
the  proposed  rule,  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred to,  is  quite  important.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  may  be  vested  with  or  exercise 
any  authority  or  responsibility  for,  or 
participate  in  any  way  in  any  considera- 
tion of  or  determination  with  respect  to, 
the  allocation  among  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  any  funds  available  for  use  to 
defray  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  In- 
curred by  any  Individual  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  the  nom- 
ination or  election  of  any  individual  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  Bobby  Baker 

case,   Bobby  Baker   collected   goodness 

knows  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 

in  campaign  contributions. 

This  was  brought  out  very  clearly  In 


his  criminal  trial.  I  would  fear  that  in 
years  past,  other  Senate  employees  or 
officers  have  also  collected,  by  reason  of 
their  connection  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  with  committees  of  the  Senate, 
substantial  campaign  contributions. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  is  necessarily 
wrong.  But  I  do  say  that  any  employee 
or  officer  of  the  Senate  who,  having  col- 
lected such  contributions,  then  proceeds 
to  participate  in  determining  how  they 
shall  be  distributed  among  various  Sen- 
ators, is  putting  himself  in  an  invidious 
position.  The  members  of  the  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee  are  the 
people  who  decide  how  contributions 
should  be  distributed  among  Senators 
running  for  renomination  and  reelection. 
In  my  judgment,  to  vest  any  part  of  that 
authority  in  a  Senate  employee  or  offi- 
cer is  in  itself  infinitely  corrupting,  as 
it  turned  out  to  be  in  the  case  of  Bobby 
Baker. 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  provisions  of  this  pending 
amendment;  and  subject  to  wishing  to 
speak  further  this  evening  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  made  his  re- 
buttal, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  with  the  understanding  that  I  shaU 
not  use  more  than  10  minutes  tomorrow, 
imder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  again 
lodges  the  same  complaint  that  we  have 
made  against  the  previous  amendments 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  namely, 
that  this  is  not  the  place  to  properly  con- 
sider these  very  important  and  technical 
amendments  providing  for  the  ethical 
standards  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate,  in  open  session,  adopted 
the  resolution  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  and  they  have  been  at 
work,  trs^ng  to  do  their  best,  trying  to 
carry  the  load  that  was  charged  to  them. 
To  short  circuit  that  committee  by  pre- 
mature passage  of  the  legislation  would 
leave  nothing  of  moment  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do;  and  consequently,  would 
void  the  important  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  in  setting  up  the  select  commit- 
tee, which  was  at  that  time — only  a  short 
time  ago — our  answer  to  handling  this 
question. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  making  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  feel  that  he  is  entitled,  with  his 
committee,  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  has 
been  properly  heard,  after  testimony 
from  Senators,  and  after  arriving  at 
some  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the 
Senators,  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
writing  and  enforcing  a  code  of  the 
standards  and  conduct. 

I  yield  such  time  sis  he  may  desire  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  special  arrangement  here,  I  think 
that  I  should  repeat,  for  the  Record,  at 
least  some  of  the  mere  facts  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  development  of  the! work  by 
the  so-called  Ethics  Committee.  I  do 
this  because  such  terms  have  b;en  used 
here  as  "sweeping  things  under  ihe  rug," 
"ducking  our  responsibilities,"  ai^d  activi- 
ties of  that  kind.  J 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  qnay  read 
the  Record,  this  committee  tvas  ap- 
pointed on  July  9.  1965.  It  heM  its  nrst 
formal  meeting — although  there  had 
been  several  others — on  July  |27.  All 
members  of  the  committee  wer^  present 
then  except  one  member.  ' 

I  was  authorized  then  to  select  a  staff, 
with  the  view  that  they  were  ^oing  to 
elect  me  chairman  of  the  cohimittee. 
which  I  did.  after  some  very  long  and 
rather  laborious  effort,  assisted  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett ],  inter- 
viewed quite  a  few  m«i  who  werf  accept- 
able, and  finally  selected  a  chie^  of  staff. 

By  that  time  the  session  wis  about 
over.  In  late  October,  we  left  Here,  and 
I  instructed  this  newly  employed  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  to  immediately 
start  work  on  the  every  subject4-matter 
of  the  amendment  that  is  proposed  now — 
that  is,  paragraph  3  of  section  12  of  the 
resolution  under  which  we  were  ap- 
pointed. I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thjls  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  th€»  excerpt 
from  the  resolution  was  orderid  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUowis: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  4^  the  se- 
lect committee  to —  | 

(1)  receive  complaints  and  Investigate  al- 
lef^atlons  of  improper  conduct  whlci  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  I  law,  and 
violations  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  jof  Indi- 
viduals In  the  performance  of  thqlr  duties 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  as  dfflcers  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  appro- 
priate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  with 
respect  thereto:  I 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  [report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  such  violations  which  tpe  select 
committee  shaU  determine,  after  according 
to  the  Individuals  concerned  due  nctlce  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have  occurred; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  byjreport  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  o^  regula- 
tions as  the  select  committee  shajll  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  ^o  Insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Me^nbers  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  thtlr  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  we  netumed 
here,  then,  in  Januai-y  1966.  we  had  a 
meeting  as  early  as  January  5,  at  which 
time  some  of  this  work  that  tne  staff 
had  done  on  this  very  subject  matter  waa 
presented  to  us. 

We  met  again  on  January  17,  ^t  which 
time  a  personal  code  for  Senatbrs  and 
employees  was  presented  to  us,  ajnd  that 
is  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  think  this  amendment  h^  some 
meritorious  parts  in  it.  I  think  tiae  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  worked  on 
it  hard,  and  is  honest  and  sinceije  about 
it.  I  am  not  trying  to  reject ;  all  the 
Eunendment,  although  I  vigoror^ly  op- 
pose its  adoption  here  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ^'ill  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  it,  then,  it  Is  the 
Senator's  view  that  in  due  course,  his 
committee  ought  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  problems  of  relations  with  lobbyists 
and  the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  both  Sen- 
ators and  Senate  staffs,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  we  intend 
to  consider  the  major  part.  I  do  not 
wish  to  commit  myself  here  now  to  any- 
thing, because  it  could  be  changed  later. 
We  are  working  on  the  idea,  though,  of 
Senators  and  their  staffs  and  their  out- 
side activities  and 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  respect  to  lobby- 
ists and  campaign  contributors? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  wish  to 
commit  myself  to  any  particular  item. 
I  think  that  one  thing  should  be  kept 
in  mind  here:  This  is  just  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Personally.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  have  some  rules  of  its  own 
with  reference  to  campaign  matters.  But 
others  may  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law  applying  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  There  Is  very  respectable 
thought  in  that  direction. 

So  I  cannot  commit  the  committee  in 
any  way;  I  speak  only  for  myself.  But 
I  certainly  am  pledged  to  work  on  the 
idea  of  relations  with  lobbyists,  both  for 
staff  members  and  Senators  also,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  promise,  though,  any  par- 
ticular result. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  Is  one  further 
question,  and  then  I  shall  permit  the 
Senator  to  continue. 

Earlier  today,  as  I  understood  lilm, 
the  Senator  told  the  Senate  that  he  an- 
ticipated that  his  committee  would  be 
able  to  bring  in  recommendations  on  the 
Bobby  Baker  amendment  then  under 
consideration,  which  had  to  do  with  fi- 
nancial disclosure,  before  the  end  of  this 
session,  and  in  time  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  question  during  this  session. 

Would  that  same  statement  apply  with 
respect  to  this  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  was  speaking 
then  with  reference  to  all  three  of  the 
Senator's  main  amendments,  and  I  will 
incorporate  in  the  Record  by  reference 
now  what  I  said  then,  for  those  who  may 
read  this  particular  debate  of  this  time 
and  date. 

Reverting,  now.  to  the  continuity  of 
the  effort  the  beginning  of  which  I  have 
already  related,  having  brought  us  down 
to  the  I'^th  of  January.  1966:  On  Feb- 
ruary 2.  we  had  another  meeting,  where 
we  reviewed  the  committee  staff  work 
and  studies  on  these  various  subjects, 
and  ofered,  as  we  had  before,  some  sug- 
gestio-Ts  of  our  own — even  some  that  the 
Members  had  written  out. 

Bug  soon  thereafter — less  than  a 
morth — there  had  been  great  press  cov- 
era^  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
Do(^  case,  and  we  went  into  that.  It 
praed  to  be  very  voluminous  indeed, 
wlfh  many  ramifications,  literally  doz- 
eiB,  and  almost  hundreds  of  subjects  that 
hid  to  be  run  down. 

We  went  right  on  into  hearings  on  the 
Klein  phase  of  that  matter,  and  then 
nto  the  financial  part  of  it,  which  led 
in  many  different  directions,  and.  as  I 
have  said  this  afternoon,  required  more 
than  117  subpenas  duces  tecum  to  get 
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certain  financial  records;  and  we  are  still 
engaged  in  that  matter,  and  have  an- 
nounced that  we  would  have  hearings 
within  a  short  time. 

Now,  repeating  what  I  said  this  after- 
noon, the  idea,  to  me  at  least,  after  we 
were  into  the  major  facts  concerning 
Senator  Dodd's  matter,  and  the  charges 
Involved  there,  to  stop  that  investigation 
and  go  back  to  writing  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  a  Senator,  to  me 
was  unthinkable,  for  the  same  men  who 
were  hearing  the  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  Members. 

We  have  been  making  rules  as  we  went 
along.  We  are  already  setting  enough 
precedents  in  procedure. 

It  is  a  case  of  first  impressions.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  the  same  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  trying  to  weigh 
the  evidence  in  this  matter  would  also  try 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt.  It  just  ought  not  to  be 
done. 

When  we  do  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions, we  will  have  to  live  with  them. 
They  will  be  binding  on  the  public,  bind- 
ing on  us,  and  binding  on  the  employees. 

This  case  contains  a  great  volume  ol 
testimony  concerning  the  activities  of 
staff  members.  More  than  4.000  sheets 
of  paper  were  taken  from  Senator  Dodd's 
office. 

The  staff  had  to  go  through  all  those 
papers,  and  we  saw  many  of  them  our- 
selves. 

We  could  not  write  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  that  atmosphere,  even  though 
that  was  our  primary  purpose.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  do 
it  until  we  can  get  the  essential  facts  and 
reach  some  kind  of  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  Dodd  case. 

I  cannot  say  when  that  will  be.  I  am 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  given  liis  day  in  court 
and  a  reasonable  time  to  defend  himself. 
I  know  the  problems  involved  In  that,  but 
we  are  down  to  the  taking  of  testimony. 

We  already  have  a  great  volume  of 
testimony.  We  have  other  duties.  I  do 
not  know  how  fast  we  will  move,  but  I 
hope  that  the  Investigation  will  move 
along  quickly  enough  so  that  we  will  be 
able  with  the  help  of  the  hearings  to 
write  and  formulate  rules  and  present  a 
report  with  some  kind  of  recommenda- 
tions as  to  rules  and  regulations  for 
Senators  and  staff  members  on  the  very 
subject  matter  of  this  amendment  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  strongly  hope  that  this  will  be  done 
in  time  to  get  those  recommendations 
considered  here.  However,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  many  others 
know  that  we  cannot  put  a  timetable  on 
these  matters.  We  do  not  know  what 
else  will  be  up  for  consideration. 

I  hope  that  we  can  do  that,  and  I 
believe  that  we  can. 

The  only  condition  I  put  on  it  con- 
cerns the  time  that  may  be  required  by 
the  Dodd  case  itself. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  again.  There 
is  notWng  personal  about  this,  of  course, 
but  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  stop 
now  in  the  middle  of  this  matter.  We 
would  be  trying  to  hear  the  Dodd  case, 
and  trying  to  pass  rules  and  regulations 
that  would  affect  these  matters.    It  Is 
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^  the  judicious  way  in  which  to  do  it. 
ft  not  think  it  is  the  logical  way  to 

*"// we  were  to  do  this,  it  would  beset 
OS  and  cause  us  tremendous  trouble  in 

*?/ we^are  not  moving  fast  enough  in 
tte  matter,  we  can  be  replaced  by  others 
rto  would  perhaps  do  a  better  job  and 
^  It  more  quickly.     However,  do  not 
liKt  say  "We  will  pass  an  amendment 
here  after  30  minutes  debate." 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senate  wUl  do  so. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

TT^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  17  minutes  remam- 
In^  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama 
has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Record  should  show  again,  as  it 
did  in  connection  with  the  first  two 
Bobby  Baker  amendments,  that  these 
oroposals  have  not  sprung  full  blown  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  subject  to  only  30 
minutes  of  debate. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  which  held 
hearings  on  the  Bobby  Baker  case  which 
extended  over  more  than  a  year. 

We  then  had  executive  sessions  which 
went  on  for  weeks  and  weeks,  during  the 
course  of  which  this  amendment  and  the 
other  two  amendments  which  I  have  pro- 
posed in  the  last  several  days  were  ex- 
haustively discussed  by  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration brought  out  to  the  calendar  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  all  of 
these  matters  after  careful  and  compre- 
hensive consideration. 

In  my  opinion,  those  recommendations 
were  quite  inadequate.  I  filed  separate 
views  of  my  own  and  proposed  my  own 
resolutions.  They  were  discussed  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  voted  on.  In  each  instance  I  was 
voted  down. 

When  the  measures  came  to  the  floor. 
I  attempted  to  substitute  my  resolutions 
for  those  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  but  the  Senate  in  its  wis- 
dom cut  short  the  debate  and  turned  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  time  being  at  least,  swept  the 
whole  matter  under  the  rug  by  creating 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  chairs. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  to  the  Senate  what 
has  happened  since  that  time. 

I  can  only  say  that  these  amendments 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  They 
were  brought  out  to  the  floor.  They  were 
shunted  aside  In  order  to  take  up  and 
pass  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  broke  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1963.  Today  Is  February  8,  1967, 
and  the  Senate  has  still  done  absolutely 
nothing  as  a  body  to  remedy  the 
extraordhiarily  unfortunate  conditions 
with  respect  to  our  conduct  and  that  of 


our  officers  and  employees  which  were 
disclosed  in  that  case. 

I  say  again  that  it  is  time  that  we  act. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  given  us  his  assurance 
that  a  report  will  be  coming  back  to  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  this  session  and 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  us  to 
act  on  the  matter  before  we  adjourn. 

In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  act  now. 
We  do  not  need  any  further  considera- 
tion of  these  matters.  They  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wishes  time  to  be  used  tonight,  and 
I  have  17  minutes  remaining.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  him  7  minutes  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  glad  to  use  part  of  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Five  minutes  to- 
night, and  2  minutes  tomorrow?  Would 
that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  10  minutes 
that  I  have  reserved  for  tomorrow  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  would  prefer  to  carry  5 
minutes  of  the  7  minutes  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  only  al- 
lowed, as  I  understand  the  agreement.  10 
minutes  to  a  side  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  yield  5 
minutes  of  the  10  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  Is 
no  unanimous-consent  agreement  as  to 
tomorrow  except  the  1  hour  to  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ten  minutes  to  a 
side  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  prepared,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, to  yield  back  all  except  10  min- 
utes, and  we  are  operating  under  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement.  So  that  an- 
swers that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  press  the  request. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  use.  say,  5  minutes 
of  the  7,  and  then  I  will  give  him  2  of 
my  10  remaining  minutes,  because  it  is  a 
closed  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wUl 
cooperate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  2  minutes  of  the  time  carried  over 
until  tomorrow  if  I  cannot  get  any  more; 
but  I  ask  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  tonight, 
and  if  I  go  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  5 
minutes  that  It  not  be  charged  to  eltker 

side. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanlmo\is 
consent  to  proceed  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
today  I  offered  an  amendment  in  substi- 
tution to  an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  because  I  thought  It 
was  Important  to  put  some  teeth  into  his 
proposal  if  we  were  to  act.    My  amend- 


ment was  rejected,  and  after  that  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  because  I 
thought  that  while  his  amendment  was 
a  Milquetoast  approach  to  the  problem 
it  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  amendment, 
while  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  think  It  would  be  particularly 
disastrous  if  it  were  passed  while  the 
Ethics  Committee  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
investigation  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
In  my  opinion  its  adoption  would  In 
effect  be  saying  that  the  Senate  does  not 
consider  It  has  any  laws  to  deal  with  the 
allegations  now  pending  against  this 
Member. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  considering  this 
amendment  at  this  time;  and  I  want  to 
make  this  point,  and  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  as  a 
lawyer,  would  follow  this. 

I  refer  to  page  2,  section  2  of  his 
amendment: 

"  '2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept — 
"'(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  in  lob- 
bying activity  any  gift  of  money,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  In  an  amount  or  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  $100;* " 


Then,  on  page  4,  paragraph  (b),  the 
term  "lobbying  activity"  Is  defined: 

"  '(b)  The  term  "lobbying  activity"  means 
any  activity  imdertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  Influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  Introduction,  pas- 
sage, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of  the 
Congress.' " 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  can  anyone 
even  suggest  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  the  right  to  accept  up  to  $100  from  a 
lobbyist  who  Is  trying  to  Influence  our 
decisions  on  a  legislative  measure? 
Such  a  suggestion  Is  outrageous. 
Perhaps  the  Senator's  objective  Is 
worthy,  but  the  questioh  that  comes  to 
my  mind  Is  this:  When  we  pass  this  as  a 
new  law  are  we  not  in  effect  sajrlng  that 
it  is  our  opinion  that  we  have  no  laws 
today  against  a  Member  of  Congress  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  any  outside  person 
who  is  attempting  to  Influence,  defeat, 
or  enact  certain  legislation? 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
it  now  is  a  violation  of  the  law  for  any 
Member  of  Congress,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  accept  a  gift— $1  or  $100  or 
$1  000 — from  anyone  who  Is  presenting 
that  gift— and  I  quote  from  the  Senator's 
own  amendment — "to  influence  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  Introduction,  passage, 
defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress." 

If  we  pass  this  bill  we  would  be  saying, 
In  effect,  that  the  Senate  feels  that  It  has 
no  laws  In  this  respect^I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  premise.  This  bill  is  putting  in 
a  limit:  that  one  could  accept  only  $100. 
In  my  opinion  this  Is  not  a  Bobby  Baker 
amendment.  This  Is— let  us  face  It— the 
Dodd  amendment,  and  we  might  just  as 
well  abolish  the  pending  Investigation  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  If  it  is  accepted. 
That  case  involves  the  question  of  in- 
terpretation as  to  what  constitutes  a  gift. 
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As  I  understand  this  amendment,  $100 
tickets  to  a  dinner  honorinig  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  could  be  callW  gifts  and. 
according  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
it  would  be  all  right. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  frdm  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  intending  this  result,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  by  Indirection  this  is 
what  he  will  accomplish.  1  If  I  am  in 
error  then  why  offer  the  amendment. 

I  raise  this  question:  Woiild  we  not  be 
better  advised  to  postpone!  any  action, 
any  vote  on  this  question,  until  this  com- 
mittee has  completed  its  investigation, 
has  learned  what  the  defense  will  be,  has 
determined  what  the  chargep  will  be.  and 
has  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

If  I  am  correct  we  have  aqequate  laws 
now  to  handle  such  a  case,  tif  these  laws 
are  violated  the  people  should  be  pros- 
ecuted. Later  after  the  pending  case  has 
been  disposed  of,  if  we  find  ^hat  we  need 
more  laws  or  more  rules,  I  Will  join  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  anyone 
else  in  passing  whatever  is  needed. 

But  by  our  actions  at  this  lime  I  do  not 
wish  to  tell  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  courts  that  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Congress  that  we  have  no  laws 
against  a  Member  of  Congress  accepting 
cash  or  gratuities  from  lobbyists  in  any 
amoimt  so  long  as  they  arei  called  gifts. 

Certainly  there  are  laws  ^gainst  pay- 
ing cash  to  a  Member  of  Cdngress  in  an 
attempt  to  influence  his  decision. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  me  as  &  lawyer.  I 
have  not  practiced  law  for  quite  a  while. 

I  point  out  to  my  good  fri^d.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  on  the]  basis  of  my 
legal  training,  that  if  his  iJremise  were 
correct,  his  conclusion  would  follow.  But 
his  premise  Is  wrong. 

In  the  books  are  stringent  criminal 
statutes  dealing  with  many  of  the  mat- 
ters which  are  also  dealt  witH  by  this  pro- 
posed rule.  Those  criminal  statutes  have 
resulted,  within  recent  yeara.  In  the  con- 
viction and  sending  to  jail  of  at  least  two 
Members  of  Congress.  But  the  concept 
of  the  criminal  law,  I  beg  tqe  Senator  to 
believe — I  know  that  he  is  riot  a  lawyer, 
but  he  has  as  good  a  brain  tis  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate — the  concept  of 
the  criminal  law  is  that  you  l^ave  to  prove 
Intent.  Unless  you  can  prqve  intent  to 
defraud,  intent  to  bribe,  a  ;person  can- 
not be  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  in 
this  area  of  the  criminal  lajw. 

But  this  proposal  is  a  Semite  rule  deal- 
ing Eidministratively  with  thie  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  sense.  It  is  a;partlal  code 
of  ethics  and  it  is  not  Intendpd  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  criminal  law^  in  any  way 
whatever. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  fn^m  Delaware 
that  we  are  not  telling  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  we  are  substituting  a  law 
for  theirs.  Far  from  It.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  any  misconduct— f-- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   DeUware.     Mr. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous 


jonsent  that 


we  may  be  able  to  proceed  tdnight,  with 


out  the  time  being  charged  against  the 
remaining  time  of  either  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  amend  that  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  2  minutes, 
and  no  more,  to  complete  my  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  desires 
because  in  this  colloquy  I  wish  to  point 
out  why  I  am  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  want  to  put  the  Senate  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  we  do  not 
have  any  laws  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal or  that  it  is  all  right  for  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  accept  gifts  up  to  $100. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  that  if  it  is  recog- 
nized that  we  have  laws  now,  why  we 
should  enact  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  pro- 
ceed without  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
time  and  permit  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  go  over  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  object,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection other  than  that  I  am  going  to  go 
home,  having  made  my  point,  and  I  am 
not  asking  for  any  further  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  tomorrow  and 
take  my  half  hour.  I  intend  to  have 
time  to  express  my  opinion  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  had  planned  to  clear  this  ques- 
tion up  tonight,  but  there  is  not  going 
to  be  rammed  through  in  10  minutes  a 
measure  that  may  let  off  the  hook  a  man 
who  is  now  under  investigation  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee.  We  should  not  close  the 
debate  in  any  such  rush.  If  such  steam- 
roller tactics  are  attempted  I  will  be 
on  the  floor  tomorrow.  I  Intend  to  have 
ample  time  to  state  my  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
want  to  stay  here  and  engage  in  colloquy, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  simply  said 
that  he  does  not  object.  He  just  wishes 
it  understood  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
leave  the  Chamber.  The  Chair  will  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not' object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  withdrawn.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may 
take  more  time  tomorrow,  anyway,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thLik  that  this  point  must  be  clear 
before  we  vote.  I  had  an  experience  in 
this  respect  several  years  ago,  and  I  want 
to  pu;  it  in  the  Record.  That  is  why  I 
desired  time  tomorrow  to  explain  my  rea- 
sons for  questioning  the  effect  of  this 
Claik  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  proceed. 

In  1952  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
thit  $410,110.45  had  been  contributed  to 
the  Democratic  State  committee  by  three 
irdividuals  under  the  guise  of  loans.  I 
Kfer  to  a  report  which  I  made  in  the 
Senate  on  April  29.  1952,  which  appears 
Ji  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date. 

I  shall  summarize  this  matter  briefly 
because  it  was  the  basis  for  my  concern. 
In  that  particular  speech  I  disclosed  that 
one  individual  by  the  name  of  Richard  J. 
Reynolds    had    contributed    $310,110.45 


under  the  guise  of  a  loan  to  the  Demo, 
cratic  State  committee.  Mr.  Marshall 
P^eld  contributed  $50,000  and  a  David 
Schulte  contributed  another  $50,000 
with  both  of  these  also  being  called  loans 

After  the  election  was  over  they  ap- 
plied to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a 
ruling  that  these  be  marked  olT  as  bad 
debts  on  the  basis  that  there  was  no 
money  in  the  Democratic  campaign 
treasury.  They  wanted  to  write  the 
amounts  off  as  bad  debts.  A  favorable 
ruling  was  approved  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment within  24  hours  from  the  time 
that  the  application  was  postmarked  In 
North  Carolina,  which  was  an  alltime 
speed  record  for  action  in  the  Depan- 
ment.  They  granted  that  ruling  and 
agreed  that  those  moneys  would  be 
deemed  to  be  a  loan  and  marked  off  as  a 
bad  business  debt. 

Writing  the  amount  off  as  a  bad  busi- 
ness debt  had  this  effect:  It  bypassed 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  places 
a  $5,000  limitation  on  contributions  and 
gave  them  a  special  tax  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  when  tills  matter  was 
called  to  my  attention,  I  denounced  the 
ruling.  Somebody  made  a  suggestion 
and  I  accepted  it — I  do  not  recall  who, 
but  I  accept  the  responsibility — it  was 
suggested.  "Here  is  a  loophole  in  the  law. 
Put  in  a  bill  to  repeal  that  ruling  and 
put  stringent  penalties  on  such  political 
contributions  in  excess  of  $5,000." 

With  the  best  of  intentions  I  submitted 
that  amendment  to  the  Committee  on 
Ftaance.  It  was  accepted,  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  it,  and  I  thought 
that  I  had  accomplished  something  by 
making  that  practice  a  violation  of  the 
law  with  criminal  penalties. 

I  discovered  75  or  80  days  later,  in 
talking  to  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  that  I  had  let  these  individ- 
uals off  the  hook.  Apparently  the  law 
as  it  was  before  was  adequate,  but  after 
my  amendment  was  passed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  made  a  decision  not  to 
prosecute.  They  said  that  their  decision 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
having  agreed  to  my  amendment,  had 
gone  on  record  considering  the  old  law 
inadequate.  Since  Congress  had  by  its 
actions  indicated  that  it  did  not  think 
we  had  laws  against  such  large  contribu- 
tions before,  the  Department  of  Justice 
concluded  that  it  would  be  out  of  order 
to  prosecute  those  individuals.  Mr. 
President.  I  discovered  that  I  uninten- 
tionally had  let  them  off  the  hook.  I 
do  not  intend  that  this  happens  again. 

We  had  another  instance  of  a  similar 
attempt  concerning  the  investigation 
which  the  Ethics  Committee  is  now  con- 
ducting. The  Treasury  Department  on 
April  20,  1966,  made  a  press  release  that 
was  interpreted  nationally  as  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  ruling.  Those 
press  releases,  which  I  shall  later  Insert 
in  the  Record,  indicated  that  political 
contributions  accepted  by  Members  of 
Congress  when  diverted  to  their  own  use, 
would  not  necessarily  be  taxable  but  that 
if  the  donor  intended  it  as  a  gift  it 
would  be  recognized  as  such. 

However,  when  that  press  release  was 
made  I  talked  with  the  staff  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  was  told  that  the  existing 
laws  were   clear  on  this  point.    They 
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This  confusion  has  arisen  primarily  as  the  respect,  admiration,  charity  or  like  Impulses, 
-un.it  of  a  statement  released  by  the  asso-  It  Is  a  gift  according  to  law. 
^1  of  the  Member  affected  wherein  they  "One  of  the  few  court  cases  on  the  point 
f^H^ted  the  diversion  of  $100,000  of  these  of  testimonial  dinners  was  that  of  union 
!^len  funds  to  the  personal  use  of  the  leader.  Max  Kralsteln.  decided  by  the  U.S. 
SJltor  but  claimed  that  instead  of  being  Tax  Court  In  September  1962  (38  TC  810). 
f^lfled  as  diverted  campaign  funds  they  The  Court  said.  In  effect,  because  of  diversity 
,^aljy  should  be  treated  as  nontaxable  gifts. 
Tbey  gave  the  impression  that  this  argument 
«as  based  on  an  op>lnlon  they  had  obtained 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

To  confuse  this  picture  further,  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  In  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  been  quietly  approach- 
ing some  Members  of  the  Senate  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  present  law  may  be  fuzzy 
on  this  point  and  that  some  clarifying  legis- 
lation may  be  necessary. 

In  fact,  a  press  release  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  release  under  date 
of  April  20,  1966,  only  added  to  this  confu- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Treas- 
ury Department  press  release  of  April  20  be 
printed  at  this  point: 

"Internal  Revenue  Service  Public  Informa- 
tion Fact  Sheet,  April  20,  1966 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  received 
Inquiries  on  the  tax  status  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  from  fund- 
raising  affairs. 

"IRS  is  prohibited  by  law  from  discussing 
the  tax  affairs  of  any  particular  Individual. 

"If  a  fund-raising  activity — such  as  a  tes- 
timonial dinner — Is  held  to  honor  an  Indi- 
vidual and  to  provide  a  gift  out  of  respect. 
In  appreciation  of  public  service,  or  similar 
non-poUtlcal  motives,  and  the  donors  Intend 
the  money  as  such  a  gift  the  funds  are  not 
taxable  to  the  recipient. 

"The  factual  circumstances  In  any  given 
transaction  will  affect  Its  tax  status. 

"The  Supreme  Court  In  Commissioner  v. 
Dubersteln  (363  U.S.  278)  has  Indicated  that 
•what  controls  Is  the  intention  with  which 
payment,  however  voluntary,  has  been  made.' 
If  the  transfer  proceeds  frc«n  a  'detached  and 
disinterested   generoelty,'   'out   of   affection, 

could  not  come  up  with  a  single  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  we  could  amend  the  exist- 
ing law  to  make  it  clearer  and  stronger 
than  it  is  now. 

The  law  today  is  very  clear  that  to  the 
extent  any  public  official  diverts  even  $1 
of  cami>aign  contributions  toward  his 
own  use  it  is  taxable  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  be  classified  as  a  gift. 
That  is  the  law  today. 

Mr.  President,  after  I  made  that  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  on  April  27,  1966,  it 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Treasury 
Department  then  agreed  that  we  do  have 
a  law  stating  that  such  divested  funds 
are  fully  taxable  as  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  April  27,  1966. 
oe  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
Is  currently  In  the  process  of  examining  cer- 
tain questions  wlilch  have  arisen  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  campaign  funds  have  been 
handled  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  the  Integrity  and 
the  ability  of  this  committee  to  do  Its  Job 
and  render  an  objective  report  to  the  Senate. 
This  must  be  done  because  until  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  they  represent  a  reflection 
on  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  clear  up  some 
confusion  which  has  arisen  In  the  past  few 
days  concerning  the  tax  status  of  political 
funds  when  all  or  any  part  thereof  are  di- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  the  public  offi- 
cial. 


of  interests  of  persons  attending  the  fund- 
raising  affair.  It  was  necessary  to  allocate 
the  funds  received  according  to  the  Intent 
of  the  givers;  some  of  the  proceeds  being  gifts 
and  some  not. 

"When  property  or  services — such  as  house, 
hold  furnishings,  use  of  an  automobile  and 
similar  Items  are  made  available  to  an  Indi- 
vidual— whether  their  value  constitutes  tax- 
able Income  to  the  recipient  Is  a  question 
that  also  turns  on  the  intent  of  the  giver. 

"It  lias  long  been  a  position  of  the  Rev- 
enue Service  that  political  contributions  are 
not  taxable  Income  to  the  recipient  when 
they  are  held  or  used  for  present  or  future 
expenses  of  political  campaigns.  However, 
when  a  political  candidate  or  office  holder 
diverts  campaign  contributions  to  his  per- 
sonal use.  these  funds  constitute  taxable  In- 
come to  him.  This  position  Is  set  forth  In 
Revenue  Ruling  54-«0.  C.B.   1954-1.   p.   11." 

In  my  opinion,  however,  these  tactics  are 
part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  create  confusion 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  existing  law  In  the 
hope  that  they  can  get  Congress  to  accept 
the  premise  that  a  loophole  does  exist  and 
then  proceed  to  rewrite  legislation  dealing 
with  campaign  contributions. 

Do  not  overlook  this  Important  point. 
Once  Congress  rewrites  the  law  all  past  trans- 
actions are  In  effect  legalized  since  our  en- 
actment of  new  legislation  would  be  inter- 
preted as  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  a 
loophole  does  exist  in  the  present  law  and 
that  present  law  does  not  impose  a  tax  on 
these  diverted  funds.  This  would  be  a  neat 
trick  to  excuse  past  violations  if  they  could 
get  Congress  and  the  public  to  accept  It. 

I  flatly  refuse  to  be  a  part  of  any  such 
backstage  plan.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  but  that  the  present  law  Is  perfectly 
clear  and  that  all  we  need  is  the  will  to 
enforce  it. 

I  shall  Incorporate  in  the  Record  today 
excerpts  from  the  law  along  with  different 
Treasury  Department  rulings  confirming  this 
point. 

I  sliall  also  Incorporate  In  the  Record  cor- 
respondence to  show  that  the  money  solicited 
for  the  fund-raising  dinners  in  question 
were  actually  collected  as  campaign  contri- 
butions. The  Treasury  Department  Is  well 
aware  of  this  point. 

Any  effort  to  claim  that  campaign  funds 
diverted  to  the  personal  use  of  a  public  of- 
ficial are  not  taxable  Is  a  farce — In  fact  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  even  If  the  Member 
does  pay  tax  on  these  diverted  funds  It  is 
still  Improper. 

To  settle  the  point  as  to  the  existing  law 
regarding  the  tax  status  of  these  political 
funds  when  diverted  to  the  personal  use  of 
the  public  official  or  candidate  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  as  appearing  in  Title  2  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  paragraphs  241  through  and  In- 
cluding paragraph  248. 

"Chapter  8. — Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
"section  241.  dejtnitions 

"When  used  In  this  chapter  and  section  208 
of  title  18  >— 

"(a)  The  term  'election'  Includes  a  general 
or  special  election,  but  does  not  Include  a 
primary  election  or  convention  of  a  political 
party; 

"(b)  The  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  presented  at  an  election 


>Sec.  208  of  title  18,  repealed  by  act 
June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  862.  Present 
provisions  of  said  sec.  208  are  covered  by  sec. 
602  of  title  18. 


for  election  as  Senator  or  Representative  in, 
or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  individual  is  elected; 

"(c)  The  term  'political  committee'  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
or  attempting  to  Influence  the  election  of 
candidates  or  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  (1)  In  two  or  more  States, 
or  (2)  whether  or  not  in  more  than  one 
State  if  such  committee,  association,  or  or- 
ganization (other  than  a  duly  organized 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party) 
Is  a  branch  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  com- 
mittee, association  or  organization; 

"(d)  The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable  to  make  a  con- 
tribution; 

"(e)  The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  an  expenditure; 

"(f)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 

"(g)  The  term  'Clerk*  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States: 

"(h)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  Includes  Territory 
and  possession  of  the  United  States.  (Feb. 
28.  1925.  ch.  368,  title  HI,  sec.  302,  43  Stat. 
1070.) 

"SECTION  242.  CHAIRMAN  AND  TREASURER  OF 
POLITICAL  committee;  DUTIES  AS  TO  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS;  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECEIPTS 

"(a)  Every  political  committee  shall  have 
a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No  contribu- 
tion shall  be  accepted,  and  no  expenditure 
made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  influencing  an  election 
until  such  chairman  and  treasurer  have  been 
chosen. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

"  ( 1 )  All  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

"(3)  All  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

"  (4)  The  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made,  and 
the  date  thereof. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  political  committee  exceeding  $10 
In  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  all 
receipted  bill  and  accounts  required  to  be 
kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of  at  least 
2  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
statement  containing  such  items.  (Feb.  28, 
1925,  ch.  368,  title  HI,  sec.  303,  43  SUt.  1071.) 

"SECTION  243.  ACCOUNTS  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 
RECEIVED 

"Every  person  who  receives  a  contribution 
for  a  political  committee  shaU,  on  demand 
of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event  within  5 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contribution, 
render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed  account 
thereof,  including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  received.  (Feb.  28,  1925, 
ch.  368,  title  lU,  sec.  304,  43  Stat.  1071.) 

"OTCTTON  244.  STATEMENTS  BT  TREASURER  FILED 
WITH  CLERK  OP  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"(a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
ihall  file  with  the  Clerk  between  the  1st  and 
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lOth  days  of  March.  June,  and  September,  In 
each  year,  and  also  between  the  lOth  and 
15th  days,  and  on  the  5th  day  next  preced- 
ing the  date  on  which  a  general  election  la 
to  be  held,  at  which  candidates  are  to  be 
elected  In  two  or  more  State4  and  also  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  a  statement  contain- 
ing, complete  as  of  the  day  i^xt  preceding 
the  date  of  filing — 

"(1)  The  name  and  address! 
son  who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for 
such  committee  In  one  or  mon  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  w  thin  the  cal- 
endar year,  of  $100  or  more, 
the  amount  and  date  of  the 

"(2)   The  total  sum  of  the 


made  to  or  for  such  commlttse  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (1); 

"(3)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(4)  The  name  and  addresi  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  an  expedlture  li.  one  or  more 
Items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more 
has  been  made  by  or  on  b(  half  of  such 
committee,  and  the  amount,  qate,  and  pur- 
pose of  such  expenditure; 

"(5)  The  total  sum  of  all]  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  8u:h  committee 
dvirlng  the  calendar  year  aid  not  stated 
under  paragraph  (4) ; 

"(6)  The  total  sum  of  expeidlturea  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  com|nittee  during 
the  calendar  year. 

"(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  they  relate,  but  where  tiiere  has  been 
no  change  In  an  Item  reported  In  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  nied  be  carried 
forward.  ' 

"(c)  The  statement  filed  on  Ithe  1st  day  of 
January  shall  cover  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  (Feb.  28,  1925.  ch.  368,1  title  HI.  sec. 
305.  43  Stat.  1071.) 

'■section     245.     STATEMENT    BT    lOTHEBS    THAN 

poLmcAL  coMMrrrEE  filkd  \4rrH  clerk  of 

HOUSE    or   REPRESENTATIVES 
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together  with 
contribution; 
contributions 
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"Every  person  (other  than  apolitical  com- 
mittee) who  makes  an  expenditure  in  one 
or  more  Items,  other  than  bf  contribution 
to  a  political  conunlttee,  aggregating  $50  or 
more  within  a  calendar  year  f(^r  the  purpose 
of  influencing  In  two  or  mo^e  States  the 
election  of  candidates,  shall  jfile  with  the 
Clerk  an  Itemized  detailed  statement  of  such 
expenditure  in  the  same  mannjer  as  required 
of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  icommlttee  by 
section  244  of  this  title.  (PeB.  28,  1925,  ch. 
368,  title  rn.  sec.  306.  43  Stat.  1072.) 

"SECTION  246.  STATEMENTS  BT  cJaNDIDATES  FOB 
SENATOR,  REPRESENTATIVE.  DELEGATE,  OR  REST- 
DENT  COMMISSIONER  FILED  W^H  SECRKTART 
OF  SENATE  AND  CLERK  OF  HOJCSE  OF  RKPRS- 
8ENTATIVIS  ' 

"(a)  E^very  candidate  for  Senator  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  and  every  candidate  for 
Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner shall  file  with  the  tierk  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  flfteeb  days  before, 
and  also  within  thirty  days  after,  the  date  on 
which  an  election  Is  to  be  hel^.  a  statement 
containing,  complete  as  of  the;  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing — 

"(1)  A  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  contribution  received  by  him  or  by  any 
person  for  hUn  with  his  knovrledge  or  con- 
sent, from  any  source.  In  aid  ;or  support  of 
his  candidacy  for  election,  or  f6r  the  piirpose 
of  Influencing  the  result  of  the  election, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
has  made  such  contribution;   | 

"(2)  A  correct  and  Itemiz*!  account  of 
each  expenditure  made  by  him  or  by  any  per- 
son for  him  with  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
In  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  the  ptirpoM  of  Ulfluenclng  the 


result  of  the  election,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  expenditure 
was  made;  except  that  only  the  total  sum  of 
expenditures  for  Items  specified  In  subdivi- 
sion (c)  of  section  248  of  this  title  need  be 
stated; 

"(3)  A  statement  of  every  promise  or 
pledge  made  by  him  or  by  any  person  for 
him  with  his  consent,  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election,  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  or  recommenda- 
tion tor  appointment  of  any  person  to  any 
pubUc  or  private  position  or  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  support  in  his 
candidacy,  and  the  name,  address,  and  oc- 
cupation of  every  person  to  whom  any  such 
promise  or  pledge  has  been  made,  together 
with  the  description  of  any  such  position. 
If  no  such  promise  or  pledge  has  been  made, 
that  fact  shall  be  specifically  stated. 

"(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed 
by  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  In  an  Item  reported  In  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

"(c)  Every  candidate  shall  Inclose  with  his 
first  statement  a  report,  based  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  proper  State  official,  stating  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  the  office  which  the  candidate  seeks,  at 
the  general  election  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  he  Is  a  candidate.  (Feb.  28, 
1925,  ch.  368,  title  III,  sec.  307,  43  Stat.  1072.) 

"section  247,  statembnts;  verification; 
filing;   preservation;   inspection 

"A  statement  required  by  this  chapter  to 
be  filed  by  a  candidate  or  treasurer  of  a  po- 
litical committee  or  other  person  with  the 
Clerk  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be — 

"(a)  Shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  state- 
ment, taken  before  an  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths; 

"(b)  Shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  in  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  directed  to  the  Clerk  or  Secre- 
tary at  Washington,  D.C.,  but  in  the  event 
It  is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  state- 
ment shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  notice 
by  the  Clerk  or  Secretary  of  Its  nonrecelpt; 

"(c)  Shall  be  preserved  by  the  Clerk  or 
Secretary  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the 
date  of  filing,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  records  of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection.  (Feb.  28,  1925,  ch. 
368.  title  in,  sec.  308,  43  Stat.  1072.) 

"SECTION     248.    LIMITATION     UPON     AMOUNT    OF 
EXPENDITURES  BY  CANDIDATE 

"(a)  A  candidate,  In  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, shall  not  make  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  he  may  lawfully  make 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  Is  a 
candidate,  nor  In  excess  of  the  amount 
which  he  may  lawfully  make  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  section  208  of 
tlUe  18.' 

"(b)  Unless  the  laws  of  his  State  prescribe 
a  less  amount  as  the  maximum  limit  of  cam- 
paign expenditures,  a  candidate  may  make 
expenditures  up  to — 

"(1)  The  sum  of  $10,000  If  a  candidate  for 
Senator,  or  the  sum  of  $2,500  If  a  candidate 
for  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner;  or 

"(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general 
election  for  all  candidates  for  the  office  which 
the  candidate  seeks,  but  In  no  event  exceed- 
ing $25,000  If  a  candidate  for  Senator  or 
$5,000  If  a  candidate  for  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner. 


>  Sec.  208  of  title  18  repealed  by  act  June 
25,  1948.  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  862.  Present  pro- 
vision of  said  sec.  208  are  covered  by  sec.  602 
of  title  18. 


"(c)  Money  expended  by  a  candidate  to 
meet  and  discharge  any  assessment,  fee  or 
charge  made  or  levied  upon  candidates  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  he  resldeg 
or  expended  for  his  necessary  personal 
traveling,  or  subsistence  expenses,  or  for  iu'. 
tlonery,  postage,  writing,  or  printing  (other 
than  for  use  on  billboards  or  in  newspapers) 
for  distributing  letters,  circulars,  or  posters^ 
or  for  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  shau 
not  be  Included  In  determining  whether  hlj 
expenditures  have  exceeded  the  sum  fljefl 
by  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subdivision  (b) 
of  this  section  as  the  limit  of  campaign  ex- 
penses of  a  candidate.  (Feb.  28,  192S,  cb. 
368,  title  III,  sec.  309,  43  Stat.  1073.)" 

Next  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Revenue  Ruling  54-80, 
dated  1954,  regulation  118,  interpreting  thla 
law: 

"Internal    Revenus   Bulletin,    CuMULArm 
BuLLimN    1954-1,    Januart-June    1954 

"PART    I. — current    rulings,     DECISIONS,    ETC. 
INTERNAL  REVENUES   CODE 

"Chapter  1. — Income  tax 

"part   n.^-COMFUTATION    OF    NBT  INCOMX 

"Section     22(a). — Gross     income:     General 
definition 

"Regulations  118,  Section  39.22  ( a) -l: 
What  Rev.  Rul.  54-80  Included  in  gross  In- 
come. 

"The  portion  of  a  political  contribution  re- 
ceived by  a  political  organization  or  a  candi- 
date  for  political  office  which  is  diverted  from 
political  campaign  purposes  to  the  personal 
use  of  the  candidate  or  other  individual  con- 
stitutes taxable  Income  to  such  candidate  or 
other  Individual. 

"I.T.  3276,  C.  B.  1939-1  (Part  1),  108,  modi- 
fied. 

"Advice  Is  requested  whether  that  part  of 
the  political  contributions  received  by  a  po- 
litical organization  or  an  Individual  seeking 
political  office  which  Is  diverted  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  candidate  or  other  Individ- 
ual constitutes  taxable  Income  to  such  can- 
didate or  other  Individual. 

"Contributions  to  political  organization! 
are  customarily  made  with  the  intent  and 
understanding  that  they  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  political  campvalgn  or  for  some 
similar  purpose.  Such  contributions  are  not 
deductible  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
by  the  donor.  See  I.  T.  3276,  C.  B.  1939-1 
(Part  1),  108. 

"Where  a  political  gift  Is  received  by  an 
Individual  or  a  pKslltlcal  organization  and  It 
is  held  or  used  for  the  purposes  intended. 
I.e.,  for  present  or  future  expenses  of  a 
{xiUtlcal  campaign  or  for  some  similar  pur- 
p>ose,  It  Is  not  taxable  Income  to  the  recipi- 
ent. See  I.T.  3276,  supra.  However,  any 
amount  diverted  from  the  channel  of  cam- 
paign activities  and  used  by  a  candidate  or 
other  Individual  for  personal  use  constitute* 
taxable  Income  to  such  candidate  or  other 
Individual  for  the  year  In  which  the  funds 
are  so  diverted.  For  example,  a  candidate 
seeking  political  office  receives  contributions 
totaling  $1,000  from  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations for  use  in  his  campaign  for  election 
to  such  office.  During  the  campaign  the 
candidate  expends  $600  of  the  contributed 
funds  for  campaign  purposes.  He  uses  the 
balance  of  the  campaign  funds  to  reduce 
the  mortgage  on  his  personal  residence.  In 
such  a  case  the  candidate  will  be  required  to 
Include  In  his  taxable  Income  the  $400  which 
represents  the  portion  of  the  fund  which  he 
diverted  to  his  |>ersonal  use.  Such  amount 
will  be  Includible  in  taxable  Income  In  the 
year  In  which  so  diverted. 

"I.T.  3276,  supra.  Is  modified  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed herein." 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  another  Treasury  De- 
partment ruling,  dated  November  13,  1961, 
signed  by  Commissioner  Mortimer  Caplin 
and  addressed  to  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen: 


febrmry  8,  1967 
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"November  13,  1961. 

-Hon.    EVERETT   MCKINLET    DlBKSKN, 

^"iwiuT'sENATOR  Ddiksen:  This  letter  re- 
,.t^  to  the  treatment,  for  Federal  Income 
STDurposes.  of  campaign  contributions  re- 
vived by  an  individual  or  a  political  orga- 
^aon  and  Is  written  to  confirm  our  tele- 
Sine  conversation  of  November  2,  1961. 

"The  basic  rule  applicable  to  this  area  of 
•hp  law  as  set  forth  In  I.T.  3276,  Cumulative 
^letui  1939-1  (Part  1).  108,  and  Revenue 
gttlino  54-80,  Cumulative  BulleUn  1954-1, 
11  u  that  a  campaign  or  political  contribu- 
tion received  by  an  Individual  or  political 
nreanlzatlon  Is  not  Includible  In  the  Income 
at  the  recipient,  to  the  extent  It  Is  used  for 
nresent  or  future  expenses  of  a  poUUcal  or 
Jimllar  pvirpose;  however,  the  portion  of  the 
contribution  which  Is  diverted  to  the  per- 
wnal  use  of  the  candidate  or  other  individ- 
ual U  includible  In  hU  gross  income  in  the 
year  the  funds  are  so  diverted. 

"The  aforementioned  rulings  were  cited 
yrith  approval  In  the  leading  case  dealing 
with  campaign  contributions.  O'Dwyer  v. 
Commissioner  (C.A.  4th  1959).  266  F.  2d  575, 
where  the  Court  held  that  Revenue  Ruling 
J4-60  was  declaratory  of  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion of  existing  law,  and  thus  concluded 
that  political  contributions  were  to  be 
treated  as  Income  where  the  taxpayer  failed 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  diverted  to  the 
taxpayer's  personal  use.  (See  also  Manson 
I  Reichert  (1953),  19  T.C.  1027.  affirmed  on 
other  grounds  {CCA.  7th  1954).  214  F.  2d 
19,  and  Orland  J.  Ridenour,  T.C.  Memo  1957- 
126,  which  are  In  accord  with  the  rulings). 

"in  sum,  campaign  or  political  contribu- 
tions are  considered  gifts  conditioned  upon 
their  being  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
given. 

"With  kind  regards, 
"Sincerely, 

"Mortimer  Caplin, 

"Commissioner ." 

There  has  been  no  change  In  the  law  since 
1954  and  1961  and  these  rulings  are  still  In 
effect. 

Next,  to  establish  that  the  contributions 
and  tickets  purchased  to  these  Connecticut 
dinners  were  normal  political  campaign  con- 
tributions I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  sent  out  by  the  treasurer  of  the  dinner 
committee  in  solicitation  of  these  funds  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

"October  16,1963. 

"Dear :   In  1964,  our  friend. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  will  campaign  for 
reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  for  me  to  stress  the 
heavy  financial  burden  that  this  campaign 
win  Involve.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary 
for  those  of  us  who  respect  and  admire  Sen- 
ator DoDD  to  lend  whatever  aid  we  can 
to  assist  him  In  presenting  a  vigorous 
campaign.  To  this  end,  we  have  scheduled 
October  26th  as  a  fund  raising  date  through- 
out the  State,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  Vice-President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  here  In  Connecti- 
cut throughout  the  entire  day  to  take  part 
in  the  various  activities  planned  for  that  day. 

"Here  In  Fairfield  County,  we  have  sched- 
uled a  cocktail  party  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archie  Perry,  750  Verna  Hill  Road,  Pair- 
field  between  the  hours  of  3:00  P.M.  and 
5:00  P.M.  The  Vice-President  and  Senator 
Dodd  will  be  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry's  home 
and  an  invitation  to  that  party  will  be  sent 
to  you  at  your  request.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perry  have  been  gracious  enough  to 
give  us  their  home  for  this  occasion  and  have 
underwritten  the  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  party.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  various 
guests  will  see  fit  to  make  contributions  of 
$100  or  more.  I  hope  you  can  find  It  within 
your  means  and  power  to  help  us  assist  the 
Senator  by  being  present, 

"The  cocktail  party  is  followed  by  a  din- 
ner at  the  Stratfleld  Motor  Inn.  The  dinner 
Is  scheduled  to  commence  at  7:30  P.M.  and 


one  or  more  tickets  will  be  sent  at  your  re- 
queet.  We  fully  expect  this  dinner  to  be  a 
gala  affair  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
you  there  with  whatever  guests  you  may 
elect  to  bring  with  you.  The  subscription 
for  this  dinner  is  $25.00  or  more  per  person. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  anxious  for  these 
affairs  to  be  outstanding  successes  and  I 
would  consider  it  a  great  personal  favor  if  you 
decide  that  you  can  take  part. 

"I  hope  to  talk  with  you  personally  about 
this  matter  within  the  next  few  days,  but  In 
the  event  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  all  the 
necessary  phone  calls.  I  hope  you  will  not 
resent  It  if  one  of  my  secretaries  calls  you 
concerning  It. 

"In  the  event  you  can  reach  your  decision 
without  a  phone  call,  please  feel  free  to  send 
me  your  check  for  one  or  both  affairs  made 
payable  to  me  as  Treasurer,  Dodd  Dinner. 
"Cordially, 

"Paul." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  had  we  passed  a  law  dealing 
with  this  subject,  as  it  was  being  proposed 
at  that  time,  we  would  have  again  let  all 
prior  transgressors  off  the  hook.  I  do  not 
say  that  those  who  were  proposing  a  new 
law  on  that  subject  were  trying  to  do  this, 
but  when  this  was  called  to  their  atten- 
tion I  was  told  clearly  that  that  would 
have  been  the  effect. 

But  again  I  ask  the  question — if  the 
proponents  of  the  Clark  amendment  do 
not  intend  to  let  our  colleague  off  the 
hook  then  why  are  they  pressing  the 
amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  admits  that  we  have  a  law  now 
against  gifts  or  pajTnents  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
their  votes — then  why  this  amendment? 
Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this  proposal 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  excusing  all  past 
transgressions.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
proposal  that  Members  of  Congress  can- 
not properly  accept  such  gifts.  I  would 
go  further.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to 
accept  a  gift  of  $100  or  even  $1  from  a 
lobbyist  who  comes  in  to  influence  our 
decision  on  legislation.  We  do  not  have 
the  right  to  accept  a  gift  of  $1  from  any- 
one who  comes  in  to  influence  our  deci- 
sions. When  a  Senator  accepts  money 
from  anybody  trying  to  influence  his  vote 
in  Congress  he  is  violating  a  criminal 
statute.  The  acceptance  of  any  money 
under  any  circumstances  from  anybody 
who  is  trying  to  influence  our  vote  is  a 
violation  of  the  criminal  statutes. 

It  falls  into  the  same  category  as  when 
a  person  goes  out  on  election  day  and 
tries  to  influence  a  man  on  the  street  to 
vote  Republican  or  Democratic,  for  John 
Doe  or  Joe  Smith.  Any  persuasion  or 
argument  may  be  used.  That  would  be 
legal.  Any  argument  may  be  used  to  get 
him  into  the  voting  booth,  but  if  in  try- 
ing to  persuade  a  voter,  even  if  $1  is  paid 
to  that  man  going  into  the  booth,  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  criminal  statute  for  both 
the  man  giving  the  money  and  for  the 
man  accepting  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  thing  Is  true  ol 
public  ofQcials.  We  do  not  need  this  bill 
saying  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
accept  a  gift  in  excess  of  $100.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  today  to  accept  a  gift 
of  any  amount  from  anybody  who  ap- 
proaches a  public  official  and  who  tries  to 
influence  his  vote  and  decision. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  have  no  right 
to  accept  such  gifts,  and  if  we  pass  this 


proposal  the  Ethics  Committee  might  as 
well  fold  up  and  say,  "All  is  forgiven; 
from  here  on  we  are  going  to  be  angels"; 
and  then  put  a  halo  over  our  heads  and 
tell  our  constituents  to  please  forget  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  will  happen 
Lf  this  pending  amendment  is  approved. 
Consideration  should  be  postponed  until 
after  the  Ethics  Committee  has  acted. 

I  refer  to  the  pending  Clark  proposal 
not  as  the  Baker  amendment  but  as  the 
Dodd  amendment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  lost 
much  of  its  prestige  as  the  result  of  the 
coverup  tactics  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  Baker  case.  Let  the 
Senate  not  make  the  mistake  now  of 
adopting  this  pending  Clark  amendment, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  white- 
washing the  cuiTent  investigation  of  one 
of  our  colleagues  before  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  even  gets  a  chance  to  do  its 
Job. 


THE  KENNEDY  LIBRARY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
occasions  in  recent  days  I  have  inserted 
in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  some  of  the  basic  documents  of 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Henry 
Fairlle.  a  British  reporter,  and  Harvard 
University,  with  respect  to  the  Kermedy 
Library  and  the  Kennedy  Institute  of 
Politics,  and  the  procedures  established 
by  the  university  for  administering  that 
very  great  and  generous  gift  made  by 
the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Rec- 
ord may  be  complete,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Too 
Much  Aura:  Calm  Look  at  Cambridge 
Memorial,"  written  by  WilUam  S.  White 
and  published  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Too  Much  Aura:   Calm  Look  at  Cambridge 

Memorial 

(By  Wmiam  S.  White) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  irresistible  conclu- 
sion of  an  on-the-spot  Inquirer  into  the 
complex  memorial  being  raised  here  to  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  that  It  Is 
all  too  much — too  much  aura  of  the  Kennedy 
family  and  too  much  inevitable  association 
with  an  active  presidential  aspirant,  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

This  columnist  has  an  equally  strong  con- 
viction that  those  primarily  charged  with 
directing  this  enterprise,  Don  Price  and  Rich- 
ard Neustadt,  are  disinterested  scholars  who 
win  do  their  able  best  to  maintain  an  ap- 
proach In  the  best  academic  traditions.  It 
is  not  motives,  however,  that  are  in  Issue 
here;   It  is  simply  the  human  probabiUtles. 

These  probabilities,  even  granting  all  good 
Intentions  from  everybody  concerned,  in- 
cluding Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  are  that  this 
whole  affair  will  one  day  be  seen  as  an  unwise 
If  quite  understandable  quick  reaction  of 
grief  to  the  national  tragedy  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  that  no  one  could  look  at  it  with 
more  wry  skepticism  than  would  have  John 
P.  Kennedy  himself. 

The  bare  bones  are  these:  Through  con- 
tributions from  the  Kennedys,  through  a  $2- 
mlUlon  grant  Irom  the  Ford  Foundation, 
through  proceeds  from  the  highly  contro- 
versial ctirrent  book  on  the  assassination  and 
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thirough  public  contrlbutlona  three  things 
are  being  financed  here  In  i^ultl-mllUon- 
dollar  scope.  | 

The  first  IB  the  John  Pltzgeiiald  Kennedy 
Library,  Inc.,  the  top  legal  stnucture.  The 
second  Is  the  Harvard  School  oil  Government 
now  renamed  the  John  Plizgeiald  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  The  tnlrd — and  the 
crux  of  It  all — Is  an  Institute  pf  Politics  to 
operate  within  the  Kennedj  School  of 
Government.  1 

The  Institute,  however.  Is  not  to  be  scholas- 
tic as  this  term  Is  ordinarily  understood.  It 
Is  Intended,  instead,  to  be  both  a  training 
field  and  a  launching  pad  fon  "inners  and 
outers";  that  Is.  sophisticated  inen  ready  to 
move  Into  politics  and  governn^ent  at  levels 
far  above   the  merely  bureauciiatlc. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  Institute's  pur- 
pose is  to  give  academic  shelter  to,  and  to 
make  academic  use  of,  the  talents  of  men 
having  one  foot  in  politics  and  one  foot  In 
the  academic  or  political  wrltine  professions. 
The  aim  Is  to  make  availabla^  to  any  ad- 
ministration a  cadre  of  safvy  political 
skills — and  this  itself  is  an  unexampled  en- 
terprise In  American  universities. 

Looking  at  the  thing  practically,  one  would 
get  you  five,  as  they  say  In  batting  circles, 
that  no  rush  of  able  Fellows  irpm  the  Insti- 
tute would  besiege  Washlngtion  eager  to 
help  some  non-Kennedy  administration,  say 
a  conservative  Republican  administration. 

The  Institute  has  an  out^de  Advisory 
Committee  made  up  of  some  'of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  in  the  |country.  No 
one  supposes  for  a  moment  thit  this  group 
collectively  would  ever  seek  to  load  the  dice 
either  academically  or  politically.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  the  Advisory  Committee  must  by 
contractual  stipulation  alwayb  Include  a 
member  of  the  Kennedy  family — currently 
Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy.  And  it, asks  more  of 
credulity  than  credulity  will  bekr  to  suppose 
that  any  Kennedy  member  of  t|ie  committee 
will  have  no  special  Interest  In  one  presi- 
dential candidacy — and  no  speilal  Influence 
here.  [ 

Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  influence  Is  an 
unarguable  present  reality.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  directorate  of  the  paren ;  library  cor- 
poration; and  it  was  he  who  jjreslded  over 
the  Informal  discussions  that  put  this  entire 
enterprise  in  motion.  ' 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  toemorlals  to 
other  Presidents — the  Roosevelt  Library  In 
New  York,  the  Hoover  Library  ]ln  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  the  Truman  Library  In  Missouri  and 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  Library  stil  evolving  in 
Texas. 

But  this  complex  at  Harvard  Is  Incom- 
parably more  than  a  library.  And,  too.  no- 
body In  the  Hoover.  TrumanJ  or'  Johnson 
families  Is  now  or  ever  was  running  for 
President.  True  enough,  the  Roosevelt  sons 
have  long  had  political  ambitions — but  the 
Roosevelt  Library  never  had  ad  Institute  of 
Politics  and  was  never  in  any  wky  an  equiva- 
lent of  what  Is  being  raised^  up  here  at 
Harvard.  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidetot.  I  express 
my  complete  dissent  from  the  general  po- 
sition taken  by  Mr.  White  who.  I  fear, 
does  not  really  understand  viery  well  the 
problem  which  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
investigate.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  also  asfe  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  tlhis  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Name  Is  Still  Harvard  Univ^sity,"  writ- 
ten by  Laurence  Stern,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sijnday,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1967.  Mr.  Stem  is  aj  well-known 
staff  writer  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Name  Is  Still  Harvard  Untversftt — 
Some  Fire  in  Smoke  About  Kennedy 
Designs,  But  School  Has  331 -Year  Tra- 
dition op  Independence 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 
Cambridge,  Mass. — Twenty  seven  days  after 
the  assassination  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  his 
two  brothers  gathered  with  a  group  of  his 
Washington  and  Harvard  friends  In  a  private 
dining  room  of  New  York's  21  Club. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  announced 
by  then  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy: to  make  plans  for  a  "living  memorial" 
to  the  late  President. 

It  was  a  glittering.  all-Harvard  assemblage. 
Prom  the  White  House  came  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Arthxir  Schleslnger  Jr.  and  Richard 
Goodwin.  P^m  the  Harvard  faculty  were 
School  of  Administration  dean  Don  K.  Price 
and  political  scientist  Samuel  H.  Beer.  In 
the  party  too  was  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  a 
Harvard  alumnus.  White  House  consultant, 
author  of  "Presidential  Power"  and  a  profes- 
sor of  government  at  Columbia  University. 

This  session  was  followed  by  others  In  the 
Georgetown  home  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
and  In  Harvard  conference  rooms.  It  was 
from  these  free-ranging  meetings  and  from 
an  ensuing  deluge  of  memos  and  letters  that 
the  concept  of  the  Kennedy  Institute  for 
Politics  emerged. 

MEMORIAL    CAPSTONE 

The  Institute,  everyone  agreed,  would  be 
the  capstone  of  the  Harvard  memorial  to 
President  Kennedy. 

"It  was  a  legitimate  and  necessary  exten- 
sion Of  what  President  Kennedy  had  In  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  having  a  place  at  his  library 
where,  after  his  retirement,  he  might  lecture 
and  conduct  seminars,"  Schleslnger  said. 

The  early  stages  of  planning  were  "little 
more  than  a  babble  of  voices  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles,"  recalled  Neustadt,  on  whose 
career  the  first  meeting — Dec.  19,  1963 — 
would  have  fateful  Impact.  "There  was  no 
certainty  It  would  go  anywhere." 

The  drift  of  things  was  mirrored  in  a  Jan. 
6,  1964.  memorandum  to  Schleslnger  from 
an  eminent  White  House  colleague: 

"Our  problem  Is  the  Center  and  here  we 
have  widely  divergent  views."  the  memo 
crisply  asserted.  "Sorensen  Is  not  Interested 
In  It;  Neustadt  thinks  It  amounts  to  starting 
a  new  college  and  the  rest  of  us  fall  In  be- 
tween ...  If  we  find  It  hard  to  draw  a  clear 
charter.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
harder  still  to  frame  one  that  carries  con- 
viction at  this  stage  to  the  world  at  large." 

But  the  babble  finally  gave  way  to  con- 
sensus. A  program  was  defined.  Harvard 
recently  agreed  to  adopt  the  Institute  as  part 
of  a  new  $30  million  academic  and  memorial 
complex  iB  Cambridge.  The  Kennedy  family 
would  endow  the  university  through  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corp.  with  $10  million. 

The  p.'an  was  ratified  by  the  Massacbiisetts 
cotirts  ftnd  the  state  legislature  as  the  result 
of  the  combined  energies  of  Harvard,  the 
Brahmin  law  firm  of  Ropes  &  Gray  and  the 
potency  of  the  Kennedy  name. 

THE  KENNEDT  COAL 

In  its  loftiest  terms,  the  Institute  would 
strlre  for  President  Kennedy's  goal,  as 
Schleslnger  once  voiced  It,  of  "bringing  to- 
gether the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  world  of 
affairs;  the  world  of  scholarship  and  the 
world  of  decision." 

In  physical  and  financial  terms,  It  seemed 
to  be  a  marvel  of  Yankee  compromise  be- 
tween the  venerable  university  and  the 
young  Kennedy  dynasty.  Politically,  how- 
ever. It  nurtiired  talk  of  a  Kennedy  govern- 
ment In  exile — a  storehouse  of  professional 
brainpower  that  might  some  day  be  tapped 
for  another  Kennedy  assault  on  the  White 
House. 

True  or  not,  the  suspicions  were  fEinned  by 
British  free-lance  journalist  Henry  Palrlle's 
article  published  In  the  London  Telegraph 


and  The  Washington  Post  and  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Pog^ 
News  Service  on  Jan.  15.  Harvard,  which 
faced  British  muskets  with  equanimity 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  lost  Its  cool  under 
Falrlles'  attack. 

Palrlle  charged  that  Sen.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy  (D-N.Y.)  was  using  the  Institute  « 
a  "recruiting  college"  for  his  presidential 
aims.  The  article  suggested  also  that  the 
university  (with  endowments  of  $1  billion) 
had  compromised  the  chastity  of  Its  School 
of  Public  Administration  In  exchange  for 
the  $10  million  Kennedy  Library  Corp. 
endowment,  one  that  would  produce  ao 
ultimate  Income  of  $500,000  annually. 

There  was  a  prompt  rejoinder  from  Dean 
Price,  who  branded  the  Palrlle  article 
"Irresponsible  and  Inaccurate."  FYom  fac- 
ulty members  themselves,  during  five  days 
In  Cambridge,  I  heard  a  steady  refrain  oJ 
protest  against  the  Palrlle  article:  silly  .  , 
naive  .  .  .  uninformed  .  .  .  ridiculous. 

A    STRONGER    CASE 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  an 
even  stronger  case  than  F^lrlle's  might  be 
drawn  on  the  purported  Kennedy  Invasion 
of  Harvard. 

Por  Instance:  The  endowment  agreement 
between  the  Kennedy  Library  Corp.  and  the 
university  gave  the  President's  widow  the 
right  to  veto  Harvard's  first  three  cholcea 
for  any  successor  to  Neustadt  as  Institute  ol 
Politics  director.  This  extraordinary  grant 
of  authority  to  a  member  of  a  donor  family 
is  not  recorded  In  the  public  file  on  the 
endowment  agreement. 

For  Instance:  The  agreement  decrees  to 
Harvard  that  "you  will  appoint  as  the  flr« 
director  of  the  Institute  Prof.  Richard  E. 
Neustadt."  As  a  Kennedy  nominee,  it  might 
be  asked  would  Neustadt's  primary  loyalties 
be  to  the  family  or  to  the  university  which 
pays  his  salary? 

For  Instance :  McOeorge  Bundy,  a  Kennedy 
family  friend  and  adviser  as  well  as  former 
dean  of  Harvard  College,  played  a  wide- 
ranging  "Inside"  role  In  the  formation  of 
the  Institute.  Before  leaving  his  White 
House  job  as  national  security  adviser  to 
become  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
he  drafted  the  docviment  —  "An  Outline 
Plan  for  the  Institute  of  Politics  In  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  School" — that  was  the 
basis  for  the  university's  request  for  a  t3 
million  Ford  Foundation  grant.  A  copy  of 
the  Bundy  document  bears  a  hand-written 
notation:  "By  Bundy  for  RFK  discussion 
with  Nate  Pusey."  Nathan  M.  Pusey  is  presi- 
dent of  Harvard. 

Other  terms  of  the  agreement,  already 
made  public,  called  for  the  appointment  of 
a  member  of  the  Kennedy  family  to  a  "small 
advisory  committee"  that  Harvard  would 
establish  and  required  that  the  name  of  the 
School  for  Public  Administration  be  changed 
to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1936.  Harvard  refused  a  request  by  the 
School's  first  major  benefactor.  New  Yorlt 
glove  maker  Lucius  Llttauer.  that  It  be 
named  after  him.  In  popular  usage,  how- 
ever. It  did  become  the  "Llttauer  School" 
and  the  glove  maker's  name  was  engraved 
over  the  building's  Greek  columns. 

RECRTTmNO    COLLEGE 

Palrlle's  Indictment  of  the  Kennedys  and 
Harvard  hinged  on  one  central  point:  Do  the 
Kennedys  exercise  meaningful  control  over 
the  Institute's  policies  and  appointments? 
Can  It.  in  fact,  be  used  as  a  "recruiting  col- 
lege" for  family  political  aspirations? 

The  language  of  the  letter-agreement  li 
explicit  on  this  point.  "Pull  responsibility." 
it  says,  "for  the  conduct  of  both  the  School 
and  the  Institute,  and  appointments  to  the 
staff  of  both,  win  rest  with  Harvard,  Its  gov- 
erning boards  and  officers."  The  one  excep- 
tion was  the  limited  veto  for  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Furthermore,    most    candidates    for    the 
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hooi  of  Government  faculty  carry  senior 
nifegslonal  status  in  a  regular  Harvard 
f»culty  department,  most  commonly  the  eco- 
nomics or  government  departments.  The 
Lulty  committees  of  these  departments  are 
notoriously  hard-nosed  In  Judging  the 
!*olarshlp  credentials  of  prospective  mem- 
hjjs.  Neustadt,  for  example,  had  to  qualify 
in  the  government  department  for  a  profes- 
jorshlp  even  though  his  chief  mission  is  to 
create  a  program  for  the  Institute. 

Even  if  the  Kennedy  family  were  rash 
enough  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
school  of  Government  faculty,  he  would  have 
to  pass  the  gauntlet  of  a  Harvard  facvUty 
committee.  Here  the  Kennedy  credentials 
TOUld  be  of  little  avaU.  One  prospective 
member  of  the  Institute  has  already  been 
denied  senior  professorial  statiis  by  Har- 
vard's economic  faculty. 

So  it  is  that  Harvard  responds  with  baffle- 
ment or  frosty  derision  to  the  notion  that  Its 
faculty  could  be  sUcked  with  RFK  political 
operatives. 

"Anyone  who  thinks  this  Institution  can 
be  moved  by  the  Kennedy  family  stands  con- 
victed of  the  most  Incredible  stupidity."  said 
a  senior  professor  of  government  who  has  no 
connection  with  the  Institute. 

Nor  is  Mrs.  Kennedy's  membership  on  the 
advisory  board,  or  her  limited  veto  power,  a 
subject  of  faculty  alarm.  "Back  when  all 
this  was  taking  shape,"  recalled  one  person 
familiar  with  the  background,  "I  remember 
Bobby  remarking  to  McGeorge  Bundy,  'My 
Ood,  suppose  they  decide  to  appoint  Gore 
Vldal  as  director!'  (Vidal  is  a  New  York 
author  who  is  on  exceptionally  unfriendly 
terms  with  the  Kennedy  family.)  But  that 
atmosphere   of   suspicion   no   longer   exists." 

Commented  Dean  Price:  "It  would  have 
been  Indecent  for  Harvard  to  have  excluded 
the  Kennedy  family  from  membership  on  the 
advl.wry  committee." 

A  LOT  OF  CLOUT 

Even  by  Harvard  standards,  the  Institute's 
advisory  committee,  headed  by  Ambassador 
at  Large  Averell  Harriman.  represents  an  Im- 
pressive array  of  financial  and  social  clout. 
Under  Its  charter,  however,  the  committee 
doesn't  have  authority  over  the  lowliest  staff 
appointment. 

The  Institute's  fellowship  program  might 
be  a  lively  point  of  controversy  since  it  Is 
there  that  a  Kennedy  patronage  spigot  might 
be  turned  on.  But  Neustadt,  who  no  one 
accuses  of  Insensltlvlty  to  political  nuances, 
has  striven  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
partisanship. 

One  member  of  the  current  crop  of  Ken- 
nedy Institute  Fellows,  former  State  Depart- 
ment Par  East  hand  Jonathan  Moore,  Is 
widely  reported  to  have  been  offered  the  job 
of  foreign  policy  adviser  to  Michigan  Gov. 
George  Romney.  Moore  Is  a  Republican. 
Another  Fellow.  John  O.  Stewart,  will  return 
to  his  job  as  special  assistant  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  "Bobby  Ken- 
nedy sure  as  hell  isn't  going  to  get  much 
mileage  out  of  me,"  Stewart  is  quick  to  say. 

The  one-year  fellowships  are  the  major 
element  In  the  Institute's  program.  They 
are  aimed  at  what  Adam  Yarmollnsky,  head 
of  the  recruitment  committee,  labeled  the 
"In-and-outer" — a  careerist  who  commutes 
from  public  service  to  private  or  university 
life. 

"Averell  Harriman  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  'in-and-outer'  "  observed  one  Insti- 
tute member.  "But  he  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  keeping  his  base  In  the  private  sector, 
thanks  to  a  private  fortune." 

An  average  profile  for  this  year's  first  batch 
of  ten  Fellows  would  be  a  man  In  his  middle 
to  late  30s  who  has  spent  the  past  five  or 
six  years  In  an  influential  executive  or  con- 
gressional job.  Most  are  Democrats  who 
have  strong  and  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
early  Kennedy  Administration  days. 

"Public  service  was  challenging,  exciting 
and  Interesting,"  said  David  Pllvaroff,  former 


special  assistant  to  Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach  on  civil  rights  matters.  "To 
some  of  us  the  prospect  of  returning  to  gov- 
ernment Is  not  unattractive.  This  Isn't  tied 
to  any  particular  administration." 

In  no  sense,  explained  another  Fellow 
who  held  a  high  executive  position  In  Wash- 
ington, "did  I  leave  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration In  anger.  But  there  Is  a  group  here 
who  shared  the  Kennedy  experience  with 
a  sense  of  deep,  emotional  Involvement.  And 
I  see  nothing  sinister  about  that.  It  might 
be  fun  to  sit  up  here  and  talk  about  Bobby 
Kennedy.    But  we  don't." 

There  Is.  one  senses,  a  powerful  institu- 
tional loyalty  to  the  memory  of  President 
Kennedy.  His  photograph  was  a  common 
adornment  In  offices  I  visited,  although  I 
did  not  see  one  picture  of  President  John- 
son. This  sentiment  goes  far  beyond  the 
Kennedy  Institute  or  School  of  Government. 
"There  are  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  become  disaffected  with  this  Ad- 
ministration," said  an  Influential  member  of 
the  economics  department  who  commutes 
frequently  to  Washington.  "Much  of  this 
comes  from  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  from 
Johnson's  personality.  Yet  In  Washington 
I  get  the  Impression  that  the  President  Is  a 
careful,  deUberatlve  man  who  Is  highly 
skilled  In  his  job." 

The  widespread  adoration  of  the  Kennedy 
memory  at  Harvard  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  President  Pusey  admired  the  late  Pres- 
ident In  the  warmest  personal  terms. 

"I  have  heard  him  say  time  and  time 
again,"  said  a  colleague  of  Pusey,  "that  with- 
out President  Kennedy's  vision  of  a  union 
between  the  world  of  practical  politics  and 
the  world  of  Intellect,  our  civilization  Is  sure 
to  go  down  the  drain." 

This  was  undoubtedly  an  Important  factor 
In  the  vmlverslty's  decision  to  adopt  the  In- 
stitute m  perpetuity  as  part  of  Harvard. 

But  there  were  also  practical  considera- 
tions. Pusey  had  long  been  concerned  about 
the  poor  endowment  position  of  the  old 
"Llttauer  School."  Dean  Price  acknowledges 
that  "for  a  long  time  we  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap." 

After  Pusey  became  president  of  Harvard 
In  1953.  he  performed  prodigies  of  fund- 
raising;  $6  million  for  the  Divinity  School. 
$82  million  for  the  College,  $58  million  for 
the  Medical  School.  By  1965  the  univer- 
sity's over-all  endowment  had  reached  $1 
bUllon. 

"All  the  while,  Don  Price  was  waiting  pa- 
tiently In  line,"  a  government  department 
faculty  member  noted.  "And  then — then, 
along  came  Bobby  Kennedy." 

AMBITIOUS   VISIONS    ACHtETED 


will  pour  out  $5  million  for   the  land  on 
which  the  Kennedy  Archive  will  stand. 

Half  of  Harvard's  costs  for  the  new  me- 
morial center — about  $8.5  million— will  be 
raised  In  a  fund  campaign  led  by  Harvard 
graduate  C.  Doxiglas  DUlon,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  a  grant  of  $2.5  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Pusey  has  al- 
ready Invited  the  Kennedy  Library  Corp.  to 
"cooperate"  with  the  uiUverslty  in  raising 
the  rest  of  Harvard's  ante. 

A  WELCOME  "ROBBERY" 

Last  June,  the  Kennedy  Library  Corp.  told 
Pusey  It  had  raised  $13  million  In  gifts  and 
pledges  for  the  Kennedy  memorial.  But  the 
total  bill  to  the  Kennedys  for  the  endowment 
and  construction  costs  will  be  more  than  $22 
million.  Still,  the  family  gave  Harvard  Its 
"personal  pledge."  In  an  attorney's  letter  last 
June,  to  meet  the  endowment  goal,  even  If 
It  had  to  dig  into  the  private  Kennedy 
coffers. 

"If  this  Is  a  question  of  being  robbed,"  said 
Dean  Price,  "I  wish  Harvard  could  get  robbed 
hke  this  every  week." 

Finally,  If  Harvard  Is  the  capital  of  the 
Kennedy  government  In  exile.  It  was  not  the 
Institute   of  Politics  that  made  It  so. 

John  P.  Kennedy  tapped  deeply  Into  the 
university's  resources  of  brainpower  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  Washington. 

"When  I  would  drop  Into  the  White  House 
during  the  early  Kennedy  years.  It  was  like 
dropping  in  on  a  Harvard  faculty  confer- 
ence,"  reminisced  one  Harvard  economist. 
"There  would  be  Bundy.  Kaysen.  Schleslnger 
and  many  others  from  Cambridge.  Even  now 
Bobby  Kennedy  could  pick  brains  all  over 
the  university  without  even  touching  the 
Institute."  /'' 

Kennedy  friends  In  Washington  refer  J»g- 
glshly  to  the  Institute  as  Elba,  a  Napoleonic 
allusion  to  show  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  Kennedys  and  Harvard. 

This  link,  along  with  the  Ingredients  of  a 
respected  university  and  an  ambitious  politi- 
cal family,  was  probably  a  sure  formula  for 
controversy. 

But  Harvard  had.  after  all,  sent  five  Presi- 
dents to  Washington  before  JFK.  It  has  also 
survived  the  blandishments  of  generations  of 
affluent  alumni.  It  has  been  entwined  with 
pubUc  affairs  for  most  of  Its  331  years. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Kennedys. 
Harvard  will  never  go  Into  exile. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
Mr.  Stem's  article  relates  in  very  fair 
terms  the  facts  surrounding  the  contro- 
versy which  took  place  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Fairlie's  quite  unfair  article. 


After  more  than  two  years  of  planning 
and  negotiation,  the  Kennedys  and  Harvard 
agreed  on  a  grand  architectural  scheme  to 
be  designed  by  architect  I.  M.  Pel  that  would 
achieve  the  most  ambitious  visions  of  both. 
It  became  known  as  the  "Big  Plan."  Pusey 
so  referred  to  It  In  a  "Dear  Bob"  letter  to 
Kennedy  last  June  In  which  he  outlined  Its 
physical  and  financial  dimensions. 

Crucial  to  the  plan  was  acquisition  of  the 
12-acre  site  along  the  Charles  River,  oc- 
cupied by  a  grimy  streetcar  bam  owned  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Commission. 
Harvard  had  coveted  the  site  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  President  Kennedy  himself  de- 
spaired of  ever  wresting  the  yards  away  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

But  In  1965  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  passed  a  special  act 
permitting  Harvard  to  acquire  the  yards  for 
the  Kennedy  memorial. 

Harvard,  under  the  Big  Plan,  wlU  Invest 
$17  mlUlon  In  the  land  and  new  buildings: 
a  Center  for  International  Studies  as  weU 
as  the  new  School  of  Government.  The  Ken- 
nedy Library  Corp.  will  spend  $12  million 
for  the  Archive  and  Museum  as  well  as  for 
the    cost   of   the    Institute.    Massachuaette 


RESOLUTION  OF  U.S.  MEMBERS 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
BOARD,  UAW,  ON  CONSULAR 
TREATY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.S.  mem- 
bers of  the  international  executive  board 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  on 
the  proposed  consular  treaty  between  the 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
adopted  on  February  2,  1967,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  Unanimously  by  U.S. 
Members  or  International  Executive 
Board,  UAW,  on  the  Proposed  Consular 
Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and 
THE  Soviet  Union,  February  2,  1967 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  delivered 
on  January  10,  1967.  President  Johnson  de- 
clared: Our  objective  Is  not  to  continue  the 
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cold  war,  but  to  end  It."  The  Pre  ident  out- 
lined a  number  of  steps  already  undertalten 
to  avoid  "both  the  acts  and  the  J-hetorlc  of 
the  cold  war"  In  our  relations  wltb  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  move  toward  a  relaxation  of 
world  tensions  and  greater  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  Interests  of  world  peace. 
Among  these  steps  were  the  Unltsd  Nations 
agreement  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
and  provisions  for  closer  cultural  and  com- 
mercial ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
eastern  European  countries. 

A  further  step  toward  these  desl:  able  goals, 
speciflcally  requested  by  the  Prstldent,  is 
Senate  ratification  of  the  consuliir  conven- 
tion signed  by  the  United  States  a  Qd  the  So- 
viet Union  on  June  12,  1964.  We  call  upon 
members  of  the  Senate  to  approve  this  agree- 
ment promptly,  resisting  misguide  1  attempts 
either  to  reject  it  outright  or  to  condemn  It 
by  holding  out  for  modifications  wlilch  would 
in  effect  mean  re-negotiatlon. 

The  United  States  would  obtali  immedi- 
ate advantages  through  ratiflcatl  m  of  this 
consular  treaty,  for  it  contains  [provisions 
which  would  tend  to  minimize  the  uncer- 
tainty and  arbitrariness  which,  oii  occasion, 
have  marked  Russian  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans arrested  and  detained  In  i  he  Soviet 
Union.  Under  the  convention  row  before 
the  Senate,  American  officials  wo  ild  be  as- 
sured of  prompt  notification  and  jrompt  ac- 
cess to  the  Americans  detained  in  i  luch  cases. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  polnte  d  out  that 
by  placing  such  problems  of  detention  in 
routine  channels  and  taking  them  out  of  the 
charged  atmosphere  of  high-level,  f  »ce-savlng 
diplomacy,  the  treaty  would  facU  tate  their 
prompt  settlement.  Considering  tt  e  personal 
anxiety  and  tragedy  and  public  terilons  gen- 
erated in  recent  years  by  such  4etentlons. 
these  provisions  alone  would  Justify  approval 
of  the  agreement.  i 

Yet  there  are  additional  anc^  perhaps 
larger  advantages.  Throughout  Ohe  course 
of  OUT  Uoubled  relationship  with  ihe  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  properly  extolled  the 
strengths  of  our  open  society  an(^  deplored 
the  closed  and  suspicious  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  We  have  condemnefl  the  Iron 
Curtain  lowered  across  Europe  andj  the  "wall 
of  shame"  thrown  up  by  the  Communists 
through  the  heart  of  Berlin.  Thi 
fact,  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  vei 
of  our  two  societies,  we  have  been 
to  the  Soviets  than  they  have  b( 
they  have  been  able,  therefore,  to  itarn  more 
about  us  than  we  have  been  abl4  to  learn 
about  them.  The  consular  treat; 
far  toward  redressing  tills  Imbi 
giving  us  new  opportunities  to  obtj 
understanding  of  Soviet  life  and 
The  treaty,  as  the  State  Depai 
pointed  out,  contains  built-in 
against  abuse.  Soviet  consular 
would  be  screened  by  the  U.S.  befdre  taking 
up  their  duties.  They  could  be  sfcnt  home 
at  our  discretion.  They  would  be  iubject  to 
travel  restrictions  determined  by  the  United 
States,  and  If  there  were  any  abuse,  the 
treaty  itself  could  be  terminated  on  six 
months  notice.  [ 

Even  if  no  consular  office  at  [  all  were 
opened,  other  provisions  of  the  tre4ty  would 
still  offer  greater  protection  to  Uinerlcan 
nationals  studying,  travelling  or  ddlng  busi- 
ness In  the  Soviet  Union.  1 

In  this,  aa  In  every  Instance  wh«i  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  UnlonTls  under 
consideration,  we  face  fundamental  alterna- 
tives: we  could  build  walls  or  brliges  We 
can  seek  a  prolongation  of  tension  land  con- 
flict, or  we  can  follow  paths  leading  to  honor- 
able accommodation  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage. And  In  this  as  in  other  Instances,  the 
risks  of  building  bridges  are  negligible  and 
the   possible    benefits    are    great.     Secretary 
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Interest"    for    the    Senate    to    approve    the 
treaty. 

Considering  Its  immediate  and  longer-term 
advantages,  therefore,  there  is  every  reason 
why  the  American  people  should  ask  their 
Senators  to  approve  this  treaty  and  to  reject 
the  scare  tactics  of  those  who  continue  to 
live  In  the  past  and  who  would  condemn 
younger  generations  of  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians to  live  In  perpetual  hostility,  when 
common  sense  Impels  us  to  build  the  foun- 
dations of  a  more  peaceful  future.  We  call 
upon  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  the  national  Inter- 
est and  In  support  of  President  Johnson's 
peaceful  Initiative,  to  approve  the  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  members  of  that 
executive  board  for  their  statesmanlike 
and  logical  presentation  In  support  of 
the  consular  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  10  minutes  of 
my  time  for  the  discussion  tomorrow 
morning,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der previous  order.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  9,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
^D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  just  in  all  His  ways,  and 
kind  in  all  His  doings — Psalm  145:  17. 

O  God,  oui"  Father,  unto  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse 
our  hearts  as  we  this  moment  wait  upon 
Thee  in  prayer.  And  as  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  period  of  Lent,  give  us 
grace  to  recognize  the  awakening  of  Thy 
spirit  within  us  and  to  listen  to  all  Thou 
hast  to  say  to  us.  Let  us  not  yield  to 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  but  strong 
in  Thee  may  we  face  our  experiences 
with  courage  and  faith. 

In  all  sincerity  do  we  pray  for  each 
other  and  for  all  those  with  whom  we 
associate  this  day.  In  our  minds  may  we 
think  of  our  friends  with  love,  our  en- 
emies with  forgiveness,  and  our  fellow 
man  with  abounding  good  will.  Unto 
Thee  do  we  commend  ourselves  and  our 
Nation,  together  may  we  walk  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments,  speak  Thy  word 
of  love,  and  obey  Thy  will  to  serve  our 
fellow  man.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
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espionage  in  this  Instance  would  be  "both 
small  and  controllable."  And  he  has  said 
that  It  would  be  "very  much  In  the  national 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  18.  An  act  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
Mr.      ROGERS      of      Colorado. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  select  committee,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution,  1, 90th  Congress,  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  ETHICS  AND 
CONTRACTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTIIATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  met  for 
an  organizational  meeting  this  morning 
with,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only 
one  member  absent  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  establish  a  regular  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ethics  and  Contracts.  At  the 
proper  time  a  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced to  provide  funds  for  this  commit- 
tee, both  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  you  that 
as  a  result  of  the  Investigation  held  by  a 
sptecial  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  during  Decem- 
ber that  the  legality  and  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  was  researched.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
not  only  empower  it,  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness and  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  look  into  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  The  committee  pro- 
poses to  do  the  duty  that  is  laid  out  for 
It  to  do. 


A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communl- 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
177)  to  provide  funds  for  the  select  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1, 
90th  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  177 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  10,  1967. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  select 
committee  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  1,  Ninetieth 


Congress,  acting  a  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $25,000,  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  experts,  special 
counsel,  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
sistants, and  all  expenses  necessary  for  travel 
and  subsistence  incurred  by  members  and 
employees  while  engaged  In  the  activities 
of  the  select  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  select  committee  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  select  committee  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  select  conunlttee,  pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  1,  Ninetieth  Congress,  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  purpose  of  this  request? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, if  adopted,  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  select 
committee  which  has  previously  been 
designated  to  investigate  our  colleague. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this  se- 
lect committee  are  to  report  its  findings 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  the  period  of  5  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  select  committee  has 
submitted  a  budget  of  $25,000  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
and,  because  time  is  of  the  essence,  we 
acted  on  this  resolution  this  morning. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  action 
of  the  committee  upon  this  request  was 
unanimous  with  reference  to  the  request 
for  funds  on  the  part  of  the  select  com- 
mittee designated  to  conduct  this  In- 
vestigation. Also,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  request  was  approved  by  the 
fuU  Committee  on  House  Administration 
as  well. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  action  was  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee;  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  give  us  any 
Indication  as  to  whether  the  gentleman's 
committee,  in  approving  this  resolution, 
obtained  Information  as  to  when  this 
special  committee  will  be  ready  to  report 
to  the  entire  House  of  Representatives? 
Will  it  be  within  the  period  of  5  weeks 


which  was  originally  allocated,  meaning 
from  the  time  of  its  enactment  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  dean  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
this  select  subcommittee,  the  creation  of 
which  was  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1  of  the  90th  Congress.  Chairman  Cel- 
ler reminds  us: 

The  select  committee  was  given  the  period 
of  5  weeks  in  which  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  office  by 
Congressman-elect  Powell  and  his  final  right 
to  a  seat. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the 
essence.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  further  states: 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  expediting 
consideration  and  action  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 177. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  does  not 
state  exactly  when  the  select  committee 
will  make  its  report  but  he  hopes  to  ex- 
pedite this  matter  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  full  House  within  the  allocated 
period  of  5  weeks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  jield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  agrees  that 
the  special  select  committee  should  be 
ready  to  report  within  the  mandated 
time  of  5  weeks. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  share  the  hopes  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


emment  than  Mr.  Harden  had.  Much 
of  the  legislation  we  supported  and  en- 
acted did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 
But  despite  any  opposition  he  may  have 
had  to  our  programs,  in  the  face  of  his 
strong  convictions  that  what  we  were 
doing  was  wrong  or  unwise,  he  dealt  with 
us  always  with  complete  courtesy,  with 
honest  opposition,  and  with  gentlemanly 
consideration. 

Graham  Harden  was  a  man  We  missed 
during  the  6  years  since  he  dropped  out 
of  the  House  voluntarily.  We  will  miss 
him  more  now  that  his  departure  is  so 
final. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
GRAHAM  A.  HARDEN,  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
assembled  Thursday  for  its  first  meeting 
of  the  new  Congress,  I  was  the  only 
Member  who  had  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  that  body  during  the  decade  that 
our  late  colleague,  Graham  A.  Harden, 
was  chairman. 

There  have  been  many  expressions  of 
affection  and  admiration  delivered  on 
this  floor  during  the  few  days  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harden.  All  of  them  em- 
phasized Mr.  Harden 's  fierce  Integrity,  his 
firm  convictions,  his  unwillingness  to 
yield  on  legislation  which  he  conceived  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

There  were  many  of  us  who  had  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  the  functions  of  Gov- 


LEGISLATION  EXPRESSING  SENSE 
OP  CONGRESS  THAT  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS SHOULD  REVAMP  AND  IM- 
PROVE ITS  PEACEKEEPING 
FORCES 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEE.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Schweiker]  and  I,  on  be- 
half of  48  of  our  colleagues,  have  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
supports  the  peacemaking  and  peace- 
keeping efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]  and  I 
would  welcome  further  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress  there 
was  a  total  of  79  Members  who  supported 
a  similar  resolution. 

The  resolution  this  year  has  been  re- 
drafted after  a  consultation  with  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Goldberg. 

We  are  hopeful  we  can  obtain  support 
not  only  from  the  Congress  but  also  from 
the  executive  branch  for  this  important 
means  of  maintaining  world  peace. 


OFFICIAL  OBJECTORS  FOR  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR  AND  PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  during  the 
90th  Congress  official  objectors  for  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  the  Democratic  side 
will  be  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Asptoall],  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McFall]. 

For  the  Private  Calendar,  the  objectors 
will  be  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Boland],  chairman,  the  gen- 
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pAvis],  and 
[Mr. 


THE  LATE  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  E. 
POGARTY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  lYork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  mlqute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman]  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  lYork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  R.  Cauley,  thp  very  ca- 
pable Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  written  an  article 
In  the  January  21  edition  of  jthat  paper 
on  the  recent  untimely  deaOh  of  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Pogarty.  Mr.  Cauley's 
article  well  describes  the  "triuly  monu- 
mental achievements  of  a  silf-effacing 
Member  of  Congress  whose  life  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  was  devoted  to  helping  the  aged 
and  the  poor."  [ 

Under  the  permission  i  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  coiisent,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Mr.  Cauley 'si  article; 
His  Life  Dedicated  to  the  III  Aifo  the  Poor 
(By  John  R.  Cauley)  | 
Washington. — It  has  taken  i  the  harsh 
reality  of  death  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  the  truly  monum^tal  achlve- 
ments  of  a  self-effacing  member  tof  Congress 
whose  life  on  Capitol  Hill  was  I  devoted  to 
helping    the   ill,    the   aged   and   ihe   poor. 

The  name  of  Rep.  John  Pogartj^  wbls  known 
well  In  his  home  state  of  Rhode  Island  and 
among  his  colleagues  In  CongressJ  but  hardly 
an3rwhere  else.  Yet  millions  of]  Americans 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  thp  dedicated 
service  and  compassion  of  Representative 
Pogarty.  who  for  the  last  16  yeais  has  been 
chairman  of  the  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee on  labor,  health,  education  and 
welfare.  ' 

When  Pogarty  first  came  to  Congress  In 
1941,  the  Investment  of  the  government  In 
medical  research  was  about  3  million  doUars 
a  year.  His  efforts  as  a  committee  chair- 
man were  a  major  factor  In  raising  this  In- 
vestment to  a  flg^ure  exceeding  a  pillion  dol- 
lars. The  budget  of  the  Public  Health  serv- 
ice alone  is  2.5  billion  dollars  ja  year,  40 
times  more  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

One  of  Pogarty's  favorite  causes  was  more 
federal  funds  for  research  into  heart  diseases. 
Ironically  Just  before  he  was  tf>  start  his 
thirteenth  term  In  the  House  recjently.  Pog- 
arty died  of  a  massive  heart  attach  at  the  age 
of  53. 

The  record  of  Representative  pogarty  has 
been  most  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  physician  and  medical  writer  for  the 
New  York  "nmes.     He  wrote: 

"If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  aged,  infirm  anb  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  liafe  flown  at 
half  staff  last  week  to  mourn  the  Ibss  of  John 
E.  Pogarty." 

On  the  House  floor  last  week  jOemocrats 
and  Republicans  alike  rose  to  payi  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Pogarty  in  one  of  tpe  greatest 
outpourings  of  eulogies  ever  hea^d  there. 

The  subcommittee  headed  by  Fagarty  held 
hearings  at  which  witnesses  were  questioned 
on  their  requests  for  appropriatiozis  for  pub- 
lic health  activities.  Unlike  somq  chairmen 
who  relish  berating  witnesses  for  ^king  too 
much  money,  Pogarty  often  berated  them  for 
asking  too  little  to  carry  on  medlc(tl  research 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Two  years  ago  Pogarty  castlbated  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  then  surgeon  gen  sral  of  tlie 


Public  Health  service,  for  coming  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  "one  of  the  worst  budgets  I  have 
ever  seen."  Dr.  Terry  conceded  that  the 
budget  was  conservative. 

"I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  conserva- 
tive," Pogarty  said.  "I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  a  third  or  foiu-th  rate  country 
as  far  as  health  is  concerned." 

Medicare,  more  nursing  home  beds;  federal 
aid  for  the  training  of  physicians  and  other 
health  workers;  the  massive  Injection  of 
funds — 1.5  bUllon  dollars  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone — into  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  workshops  and  classrooms  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  many  other  great  ad- 
vances In  health  and  rehabilitation  stand  as 
monuments  to  John  Pogarty. 

Pogarty  was  sharp  with  those  who  argued 
that  not  enough  progress  was  being  made  for 
all  the  funds  spent  in  medical  research. 

"I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  ex- 
pended on  cancer  research,"  Pogarty  once 
said  in  reply  to  critics  on  the  House  floor. 
"I  do  not  care.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is 
100  million  or  3  billion  dollars.  But  If  any 
part  of  that  was  a  help  in  finding  this  new 
technique  in  diagnosing  cancer  in  a  state 
early  enough  to  cure  100  per  cent  of  cancer 
in  the  cervix  in  women,  every  dime  that  we 
have  expended   has  been  well  expended." 

Pogarty  once  asked  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  met  why  he  needed  canes  to  aid  him  In 
walking. 

"He  told  me  he  had  multiple  sclerosis," 
Pogarty  recalled  later.  "I  had  never  heard  of 
it,  so  I  called  up  the  surgeon  general.  He 
told  me  that  almost  nothing  was  known 
atxiut  the  disease  and  that  we  were  doing 
llttU  to  study  It.  So  I  got  $500,000  as  a 
starter  to  go  to  work  on." 

The  formal  education  of  Pogarty  ended 
with  high  school.  Following  the  lead  of  his 
father  and  older  brother,  he  became  a  brick- 
layer. 

At  27  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Late  In 
his  second  term  he  enlisted,  Incognito,  in  the 
Navy  Seabees  because,  as  a  member  on  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  he  wanted  to  ob- 
serve the  problems  of  enlisted  men  first  hand. 

As  an  enlisted  man,  he  worked  on  Ouam. 
Returning  to  Washington  in  1945,  he  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  make  himself  "the 
enlisted  men's  leg-man." 

Several  years  ago  Pogarty  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  for  the  Senate  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  elected 
easily.  He  turned  it  down  because  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  House  to  continue  his  fight 
for  health. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
PRESTON  LANE,  JR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  in  Maryland 
are  joined  by  many  people  throughout 
the  United  States  today  in  mourning  the 
death  of  one  of  our  great  Governors,  Wil- 
liam Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  who  lived  in 
Hagerstown  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland. 

Although  he  was  elected  Governor  as 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party  he 
served  all  of  the  people  of  Maryland 
without  either  favor  or  discrimination. 
He  was  rightly  respected  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  Governors  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  his  de.  th  will  grieve  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  his  fellow  Demo- 


crats and  will  be  felt  as  a  loss  by  all 
Marylanders.  He  had  the  restraint  that 
characterizes  a  wise  and  tolerant  Mates- 
man,  yet  he  was  also  a  vigorous  and  a 
courageous  leader;  he  was  a  loyal  par- 
tisan, but  always  an  honorable  adver- 
sary. 

William  Preston  Lane's  active  ad- 
ministration as  Governor  has,  to  some 
extent,  obscured  his  earlier  services  as 
attorney  general  of  Maryland  when  he 
made  it  clear  to  all  the  Nation  that  as 
long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State 
law  department  justice  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  an  even  hand  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  and  that  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  would  be  extend- 
ed to  every  citizen  without  prejudice  of 
any  sort. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
as  a  lifelong  personal  friend  he  was 
warm  and  genial,  an  entertaining  com- 
panion with  an  engaging  sense  of  humor 
and  an  attitude  of  modesty  about  his  own 
achievements.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band, an  affectionate  father  and  a  proud 
grandfather. 

His  death  will  be  keenly  felt  through- 
out the  entire  State  of  Maryland,  and  I 
regret  that  I  must  report  it  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  express  my  sorrow  on  the  death 
of  a  former  great  Governor  of  our  State 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  Maryland  lost 
a  true  friend— a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  political  courage,  W.  Preston  Lane, 
Jr.,  a  former  Governor  of  Maryland.  At 
the  age  of  74,  still  active  In  goverrmient 
and  business,  Governor  Lane  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Both  houses  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  adjourned  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  his  death  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  Marylander.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  pause  in  our  deliberations  to  ex- 
press my  respect  and  admiration  for  one 
of  the  best  Governors  our  State  has  ever 
had. 

Governor  Lane  served  his  country  In 
the  Army  in  World  War  I,  he  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  served  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Maryland.  He  also  ex- 
celled as  a  businessman  and  banker. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  this  quiet,  self- 
effacing,  dedicated  man  made  a  success- 
ful bid  for  the  Governorship.  Diiring 
his  4-year  term,  some  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments included  the  building  of 
the  Bay  Bridge — a  dream  which  had 
haunted  Marylanders  since  1907;  he 
successfully  obtained  $100  million  for 
new  highways;  he  brought  the  State 
school  system  from  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  country  to  among  the  best;  and  in- 
stituted a  controversial  sales  tax  estab- 
lishing for  Maryland  a  firm  financial 
base.  The  people  of  Maryland  were  not 
yet  ready  to  concede  his  courage  and 
leadership  and  he  lost  the  governorship 
because  he  had  the  foresight  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
opposition. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  forced 
into    retirement.    Governor   Lane    was 
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serving  actively  as  honorary  chairman 
and  a  working  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Commission, 
charged  with  bringing  the  100-year-old 
Maryland  constitution  into  the  20th 
century.  Last  fall,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Pairchild  Hiller  Corp.,  whose 
aircraft  missiles  division  is  in  Hagers- 
town, he  worked  to  complete  a  merger  of 
that  firm  with  Republic  Aviation.  He 
was  not  one  to  rest  on  his  laurels  and 
past  accomplishments.  To  the  end,  he 
was  seeking  ways  to  achieve  for  Mary- 
land the  eminence  he  felt  she  deserved. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  by  all  Marylanders 
who  favor  progress  and  appreciate  ded- 
icated public  service.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  two  lovely  daughters. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  former  Gov.  W.  Preston 
Lane  of  Maryland.  I  have  known  Gov- 
ernor Lane  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  had  many  friends  in  our  Common- 
wealth who  will  moan  his  passing. 
-  Preston  Lane  served  as  Governor  of 
Maryland  from  January  1947  to  January 
1951,  during  most  of  which  time  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity In  Virginia.  The  proximity  of  our 
States,  as  well  as  the  mutual  interests 
and  problems  which  bound  us  together, 
naturally  resulted  in  our  having  many 
contacts,  all  of  which  were  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Moreover,  we  formed  a  very 
close  personal  friendship  which  contin- 
ued to  exist  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

We  were  honored  in  the  executive 
mansion  in  Richmond  with  visits  from 
him  and  his  family  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  gentle- 
men it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  He  was  blessed  with  a  very 
charming  and  attractive  family.  One  of 
his  beautiful  daughters  was  made  queen 
of  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival  at  Win- 
chester in  1948,  at  which  time  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  designated  to  crown  her 
as  queen. 

Our  departed  friend  possessed  sterling 
qualities  of  character.  He  had  the  back- 
ground and  the  outlook  of  a  statesman 
who  desired  to  contribute  something  of 
value  to  the  State  and  Nation  which  he 
served.  He  was  courageous  and  stood 
up  fearlessly  and  forthrightly  for  high 
principles  of  government  and  did  much 
to  enhance  the  already  high  standing  of 
the  great  State  of  Maryland. 

Let  me  add  also  that  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  southern  Governors 
conference  and  enjoyed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  confidence  and  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  Governors,  as  well  as  those 
associated  with  the  Governors  con- 
ferences. 

A  fine  citizen  and  a  great  man  has 
passed  from  this  life  to  the  great  world 
beyond.  I  pay  this  brief  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  him  and  say  that  I  shall  ever 
cherish  the  memory  of  our  association. 
I  take  this  means  of  extending  to  his 
widow  and  daughters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  my  deep  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  great 


foresight  and  political  courage.  His  term 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors  ever 
to  lead  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  was 
characterized  by  its  preparation  for 
things  to  come.  Governor  Lane  mapped 
the  prosperous  and  progressive  road  our 
State  was  to  travel  during  and  long  after 
his  term  was  over. 

This  great  man  has  now  passed  on, 
and  we  all  deeply  mourn  his  death.  His 
greatness,  vision,  and  courage  are  aptly 
described  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
February  8,  1967.  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspaper,  and  I  insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ; 

W.  Peeston  Lane,  Jr. 

In  the  list  of  Marylanders  of  statesman's 
stature,  Preston  Lane  will  have  an  honored 
place.  He  was  a  man  of  vision.  Intelligence 
and  character.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of 
courage.  A  citation  for  gallantry  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  115th  Infantry  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  fighting  of  World  Wtir  I  testified  to 
his  physical  courage;  and  his  political  cour- 
age was  no  less.  Once  the  two  were  dem- 
onstrated together.  In  the  early  Thirties, 
when  the  State  was  disgraced  by  two  lynch- 
ings  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Lane  was  attorney 
general.  Warned  that  if  he  crossed  the  Bay 
to  direct  the  search  for  the  lynchers  he  faced 
violence,  and  beyond  that  an  end  to  any  po- 
litical aspirations,  he  crossed  the  Bay.  Ston- 
Ings  of  his  car  did  not  deter  him.  "I  detest 
and  abhor  Intolerance  and  bigotry,"  he  said, 
and  so  he  did,  all  his  life. 

The  passions  of  that  time  had  subsided  by 
1946,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  but  Lane 
had  not  changed.  Politically,  the  fiscal  re- 
form he  proposed  in  1947,  including  as  It  did 
the  sales  tax,  was  said  to  be  an  Invitation  to 
personal  disaster.  He  pressed  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  got  It,  and  the  condition  of  the 
State's  financial  affairs  today  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  program  carried  us  for 
almost  two  decades.  There  were  other  ac- 
complishments: the  realization  of  the  40- 
year-old  dream  of  a  bridge  across  the  Bay, 
notable  progress  in  road-building,  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  in 
Maryland.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years 
the  prophets  of  political  gloom  were  proven 
right,  and  the  voters  whose  affairs  had  been 
so  ijeneflted  by  their  own  sales-tax  pennies 
repudiated  Lane  in  his  attempt  to  win  re- 
election. In  disappointment,  and  in  honor 
and  dignity,  he  left  the  stage  of  public  office. 

The  other  aspects  of  his  career,  in  the 
law,  m  business,  in  newspaper  publishing, 
require  no  recitation.  In  aU  these  fields,  as 
in  politics,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  State 
of  which  he  and  his  forebears  were  citizens. 
As  Maryland  honors  him  today  in  death, 
those  who  knew  Preston  Lane  grieve  also  at 
the  passing  of  a  friend  of  unforgettable 
warmth,  wit  and  charm. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland  has  had  a  roster  of 
Governors  whose  renown  is  not  only  na- 
tional but  international.  With  certainty 
it  can  be  predicted  that  the  name  and 
fame  of  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  will  be 
inscribed  among  the  most  eminent  of 
our  Maryland  leaders. 

We  in  Maryland  mourn  the  loss  of 
Pres  Lane.  In  every  aspect  of  his  bril- 
liant career  he  showed  great  leadership 
and  the  courage  to  back  up  his  convic- 
tions. He  was  an  astute  and  effective 
politician.  He  achieved  much  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  and  watch 
Governor  Lane  in  a  distinguished  career. 
To  the  heroic  qualities  he  brought  into 
the  public  service  could  be  added  a  cita- 
tion for  vision.    He  effected  reorganiza- 


tions, reforms,  and  improvements  all  over 
our  State  which  are  often  taken  for 
granted  today  and  regarded  as  elemental 
necessities.  His  fame  wUl  endure  not 
only  in  Maryland  but  among  the  pan- 
theon of  great  American  statesmen  and 
leaders. 

The  grieving  members  of  his  fsmilly 
have  much  indeed  to  be  proud  of— n©*" 
only  of  Governor  Lane's  record  as  an 
outstanding  Governor — but  of  his  long 
career  motivated  at  all  times  by  his  genu- 
ine love  for  his  native  Maryland  find  an 
earnest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  To  his  wife  and  daughters,  Mrs. 
Fallon  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Februarys; 

William  Preston   Lane 

When  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  battle  of  World  War  I,  more 
than  a  decade  before  he  become  Maryland's 
attorney  general  and  nearly  30  years  before 
he  was  elected  governor,  the  citation  com- 
mended his  "courage,  coolness  and  marked 
devotion  to  duty."  Those  were  exactly  the 
qualities  which  in  a  high  degree  distin- 
guished the  career  of  Mr.  Lane  the  public 
servant  and  chief  executive  of  the  State  a« 
they  had  the  action  of  Captain  Lane  the 
soldier. 

In  his  political  life  Mr.  Lane  was  a  link 
between  the  Maryland  of  Gov.  Albert  C. 
Ritchie  and  the  altogether  different  pirob- 
lems  of  the  post-World  War  n  period.  It 
was  under  Ritchie  that  he  served  from  1930- 
1934  as  the  State's  highest  legal  officer.  And 
It  was  Mr.  Lane  as  governor  who  wrestled  with 
the  large  and  urgent  needs  that  had  accumu- 
lated dtiring  the  years  when  the  energies  and 
wealth  of  the  states  and  localities,  like  those 
of  the  nation,  had  been  chiefly  absorbed  by 
the  great  conflict.  Though  different  In  size 
some  of  the  needs  were  remarkably  like  those 
that  preoccupy  us  now.  There  were,  for  ex- 
ample, the  questions  of  devising  means  of 
State  aid  for  local  governments,  and  of  pro- 
viding State  assistance  for  the  school  system 
with  particular  reference  to  teachers'  salaries, 
to  the  raising  of  standards  and  to  the  re- 
newal of  plant  and  facilities.  In  addition  it 
was  clear  that  the  State's  hospitals,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  menial  and  tubercular 
Institutions,  required  extensive  improvement 
and  it  was  equally  plain  that  a  new  begin- 
ning had  to  be  made  on  Maryland's  road  sys- 
tem, on  its  renovation  and  modernization,  on 
better  maintenance  and  new  construction. 

Governor  Lane  confronted  these  tasks 
with  characteristic  courage,  with  realism 
and  with  determination.  He  recognized 
that  the  necessary  work  could  not  be  done 
without  new  revenue  and  that  Maryland, 
heading  into  an  era  of  rising  costs,  had  to 
find  more  money  if  it  was  to  progress. 
Realizing  this,  he  struggled  for  and  got  the 
sales  tax.  He  knew  full  well  that  political- 
ly it  was  a  dangerously  unpopular  expedi- 
ent, but  since  he  also  knew  it  was  a  sound 
program  be  never  hesitated.  He  fought  the 
fight  for  it  and  by  winning  the  fight  set 
the  State  on  a  fiscal  course  which  kept  It 
steady  up  to  the  present  time. 

With  the  same  sure  vision  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  he  Initiated  reforms  In  education, 
undertook  what  seemed  In  their  day  to  be 
notably  ambitious  roadbuildlng  plans,  and 
drove  to  completion  the  long-dlsciused 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  great  bay 
bridge.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Lane  who  with 
the  same  coolness  of  Judgment  he  had  shown 
on  the  battlefield,  shaped  Maryland's  fu- 
ture in  much  of  the  pattern  we  know  today. 
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A   great   deal    that   citizens    now 
granted,  a  great  part  of  the  foundation 
which   we   now   build,   was   his 
though  he  failed  of  reelection  In 
because  the  effects  of  his  long-rafige 
were  obscured  by  small-minded 
of  the  sales  tax  issue,  his 
malned  to  testify  to  his  stature  aj 
man. 

Maryland  will  remember  WlUiajfa  Preston 
Lane  as  one  of  its  ablest  leaders  i  nd  honor 
him  for  the  foresight,  political  yalor  and 
"marked  devotion  to  duty"  by  Which  its 
people  richly  benefited. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mary  la  ad.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remairks  with 
reference  to  William  Preston  Lane, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  if  Mary- 
land. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obj^tlon,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCLfVL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately the  social  security  program  has 
become  a  political  football,  being  kicked 
around  by  every  one  from  the  Chjef  Exec- 
utive on  down.  Prior  to  the  ele<^tion  and 
just  before  Congress  adjourned  |ast  year, 
the  President,  with  great  f anf ar^,  offered 
our  retired  people  the  suggestioii  of  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  benefits. 

Less  than  3  months  later  in  )iis  state 
of  the  Union  message,  he  doi±)led  the 
benefits  on  an  average  of  20  percent  and 
included  increases  as  high  as  59J  percent, 
again  in  an  obvious  effort  to  appeal  to  our 
retired  older  people.  i 

He  fails  to  mention,  however,  Ithat  one 
of  the  key  reasons  our  people  oh.  a  fixed 
income  find  themselves  in  a  pnancial 
trap  is  the  direct  result  of  the  I|.B.J.  in- 
flation stimulated  by  his  consttjnt  pres- 
sure for  unlimited  Government  Programs 
and  spending.  1 

Many  of  our  older  people  recMving  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  fully  capable  of 
earning  additional  funds,  and  {it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  liiiiit  them 
below  the  E*resident's  own  deterinination 
of  a  poverty  level  of  $3,000.  Accordingly, 
I  am  today  again  introducing  legislation 
that  would  permit  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries to  earn  up  to  $3,000  pet  annum 
outside  income  without  losing  their  bene- 
fits. The  present  limitation  of  $1,500 
deprives  these  useful  citizens  of  their  ini- 
tiative to  better  their  own  circuiistances. 
More  and  more  Americans  can  be  finan- 
cially productive  beyond  the  a0e  of  65; 
however,  they  hesitate  to  do  so  fqr  fear  of 
penalty  of  reduced  benefits.  The  limit  \s 
also  a  hardship  on  those  who  mUst  work 
to  meet  the  expense  of  illness,  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  so  forth. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  to  take  this 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
House  that  as  previously  announced,  if 
the  debt  limit  bill  passes  and  is  finished 
today,  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  However,  there  will  be 
a  message  from  the  White  House  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  think  the  Members  should  be 
advised. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  we  win  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  meet  in  any 
event.  We  will  have  pro  forma  meet- 
ings during  the  so-called  Lincoln  Day 
recess,  but  there  will  be  no  legislative 
business  and  so  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
only  message  we  will  have  from  the 
White  House;  that  is,  the  message  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  I  could  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  situation  if  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  fails  to  pass  the  House  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  we  would 
hate  very  much  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  have  to  go  to  work 
immediately  to  bring  in  another  bill  by 
Saturday,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  sra;AKER.  Evident,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  10] 

Andrews,  Heckler,  Mass.    O'Konski 

N.  Dak.  Helstoskl  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Bates  Irwin  Passman 

BolUng  Jacobs  Patman 

Bow  Karth  Pepper 

Brown,  Calif.       Kelly  Scheuer 

Caller  Kupferman  Smith,  Calif. 

Cony  era  Laird  Teague,  Calif. 

Corman  Leggett  Teague,  Tex. 

Felghan  MacGragor  Thomson,  Wis. 

Pino  MalUlard  Watts 

Flood  Martin  Willis 

Gurney  Moora 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMERICA'S  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  54) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1905,  this  Nation  hummed  with  in- 
dustrial growth — and  Jane  Addams  dis- 
covered a  boy  of  five  wortcing  for  a  living 
by  night  in  a  cotton  mill. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  laborers  then 
in  the  cotton  trade  were  child  laborers. 
All  across  the  Nation,  in  glass  factories, 
in  mines,  in  canneries,  and  on  the  streets, 
more  than  2  million  children  under  16 
worked — full  time. 

Slowly,  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
"public  sentiment,  with  its  corrective 
power"  stirred  and  raised  a  cry  for  ac- 
tion. 

"The  Interests  of  this  Nation."  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  to  Congress  in 
1909,  "are  Involved  in  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren no  less  than  in  our  great  national 
affairs." 

By  1912,  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau 
was  established.  The  long  battle  to  end 
child  labor  moved  toward  victory.  Con- 
gress had  pledged  its  power  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  America's  young  peo- 
ple. 

Upon  that  pledge,  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  the  States  have  built 
public  policy — and  public  programs— 
ever  since. 

In  the  past  3  years,  I  have  recom- 
mended and  you  in  the  Congress  have 
enacted  legislation  that  has  done  more 
for  our  young  people  than  in  any  other 
period  in  history : 

Headstart  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams are  providing  learning  and  health 
care  to  more  than  2  million  children. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  improving  the  education  of 
more  than  7  million  poor  children. 

Our  higher  education  programs  sup- 
port more  than  1  million  students  in 
college — students  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  been  able  to  go. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  an  expanded  manpower 
development  and  training  program  are 
bringing  skills  to  almost  1  million  young 
Americans  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  condemned  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  medicaid  program  is  now  extend- 
ing better  medical  service  to  millions  of 
poor  children. 

In  fiscal  1960,  the  Federal  Government 
Invested  about  $3.5  billion  in  America's 
children  and  youth.  In  fiscal  1965  that 
investment  rose  to  $7.3  billion.  In  fiscal 
1968  it  will  increase  to  over  $11.5  bil- 
lion— more  than  three  times  the  amotmt 
the  Government  was  spending  8  years 
ago. 

We  are  a  young  Nation.  Nearly  half 
our  people  are  25  or  imder — and  much 
of  the  courage  and  vitality  that  bless 
this  land  are  the  gift  of  young  citizens. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Bolivia, 
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the  Teacher  Corps  volunteer  in  a  Chi- 
cago slum,  the  yoimg  marine  offering  up 
his  courage — and  his  life — in  Vietnam: 
these  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Club 
members,  the  high  school  athletes  of  only 
a  few  years  ago.  What  they  are  able  to 
offer  the  world  as  citizens  depends  on 
what  their  Nation  offered  them  as 
youngsters. 

Knowing  this,  we  seek  to  strengthen 
American  families.  We  also  seek  to 
strengthen  our  alliance  with  State  and 
local  governments.  The  future  of  many 
of  our  children  depends  on  the  work  of 
local  public  health  services,  school 
boards,  the  local  child  welfare  agencies, 
and  local  community  action  agencies. 

Recent  studies  confirm  what  we  have 
long  suspected.  In  education,  in  health, 
in  all  of  human  development,  the  early 
years  are  the  critical  years.  Ignorance, 
ill  health,  personality  disorder — these 
are  disabilities  often  contracted  in  child- 
hood: afflictions  which  linger  to  cripple 
the  man  and  damage  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Our  Nation  must  rid  itself  of  this  bit- 
ter inheritance.  Our  goal  must  bt 
clear — to  give  every  child  the  chance  tc 
fulfill  his  promise. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  move  to- 
ward this  goal.  Today,  no  less  than  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  America 
has  an  urgent  job  to  do  for  its  young. 

Even  during  these  years  of  imparal- 
leled  prosperity  5.5  million  children 
under  6,  and  9  million  more  imder  17, 
live  in  families  too  poor  to  feed  and  house 
them  adequately. 

This  year  1  million  babies,  one  in  every 
four,  will  be  bom  to  mothers  who  receive 
little  or  no  obstetric  care. 

More  than  4  million  children  will  suffer 
physical  handicaps  and  another  2  mil- 
lion will  fall  victim  to  preventable  acci- 
dents or  disease. 

One  million  young  Americans,  most  of 
them  from  poor  families,  will  drop  out 
of  school  this  year — many  to  join  the 
unhappy  legion  of  the  unemployed. 

One  in  every  six  young  men  under  18 
will  be  taken  to  juvenile  court  for  at 
least  one  offense  this  year. 

Our  Nation  can  help  to  cure  these 
social  Ills  if  once  again,  as  In  the  past, 
we  pledge  our  continuing  stewardship  of 
our  greatest  wealth — our  young  people. 

I  recommend  a  12-point  program  for 
the  children  and  youth  of  America. 
With  the  help  of  the  Congress,  we  can: 

1.  Preserve  the  hope  and  opportunity 
of  Headstart  by  a  follow-through  pro- 
gram In  the  early  grades. 

2.  Strengthen  Headstart  by  extending 
its  reach  to  younger  children. 

3.  Begin  a  pilot  limch  program  to 
reach  preschool  children  who  now  lack 
proper  nourishment. 

4.  Create  child  and  parent  centers  in 
areas  of  acute  poverty  to  provide  modern 
and  comprehensive  family  and  child  de- 
velopment services. 

5.  Help  the  States  train  specialists — 
now  In  critically  short  supply — to  deal 
with  problems  of  children  and  youth. 

6.  Strengthen  and  modernize  programs 
providing  aid  for  children  in  poor 
families, 

7.  Increase  social  security  payments 
tor  3  million   children,  whose  support 


has  been  cut  off  by  the  death,  disability, 
or  retirement  of  their  parents. 

8.  Expand  our  programs  for  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children  with 
handicaps. 

9.  Carry  forward  our  attack  on  men- 
tal retardation,  which  afflicts  more  than 
125,000  children  each  year. 

10.  Launch  a  new  pilot  program  of 
dental  care  for  children. 

11.  Help  States  and  communities 
across  the  Nation  plan  and  operate  pro- 
grams to  prevent  juvenile  delinquents 
from  becoming  adult  delinquents. 

12.  Enrich  the  summer  months  for 
needy  boys  and  girls. 

STRENGTHENING  HEADSTAKT 

Headstart — a  preschool  program  for 
poor  children — has  passed  its  first  trials 
with  flying  colors.  Tested  in  practice 
the  past  2  years,  it  has  proven  worthy 
of  Its  promise. 

Tlirough  this  program,  hope  has  en- 
tered the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  and  their  parents  who  need 
it  the  most. 

The  child  whose  only  horizons  were 
the  crowded  rooms  of  a  tenement  dis- 
covered new  worlds  of  curiosity,  of  com- 
panionship, of  creative  effort.  Volunteer 
workers  gave  thousands  of  hours  to  help 
launch  poor  children  on  the  path  toward 
self-discovery,  stimulating  them  to  en- 
joy books  for  the  first  time,  watching 
them  sense  the  excitement  of  learning. 

Today  Headstart  reaches  into  three 
out  of  every  four  counties  where  poverty 
is  heavily  concentrated  and  into  every 
one  of  the  50  States. 

It  i^  bringing  more  than  education  to 
children.  Over  half  the  youngsters  are 
receiving  needed  dental  and  medical 
treatment.  Hearing  defects,  poor  vision, 
anemia,  and  damaged  hearts  are  being 
discovered  and  treated. 

In  short,  for  poor  children  and  their 
parents,  Headstart  has  replaced  the  con- 
viction of  failure  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  achievements  of  Headstart  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fade.  For  we  have 
learned  another  truth  which  should  have 
been  self-evident — that  poverty's  handi- 
caps cannot  be  easily  erased  or  ignored 
when  the  door  of  first  grade  opens  to  the 
Headstart  child. 

Headstart  occupies  only  part  of  a 
child's  day  and  ends  all  too  soon.  He 
often  returns  home  to  conditions  which 
breed  despair.  If  these  forces  are  not  to 
engulf  the  child  and  wipe  out  the  bene- 
fits of  Headstart,  more  is  required.  Fol- 
lowthrough  is  essential. 

To  fulfill  the  rights  of  America's  chil- 
dren to  equal  educational  opportunity 
the  benefits  of  Headstart  must  be  carried 
through  to  the  early  grades. 

We  must  make  special  efforts  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  poverty  by  more 
individual  attention,  by  creative 
courses,  by  more  teachers  trained  in 
child  development.  This  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  require  careful  planning 
and  the  full  support  of  our  communities, 
our  schools,  and  our  teachers. 

I  am  requesting  appropriations  to 
launch  a  "followthrough"  program  dur- 
ing the  first  school  grades  for  children 
In  areas  of  acute  poverty. 

The  present  achievements  of  Head- 
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start  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  distance 
we  must  still  go : 

Three  out  of  four  Headstart  children 
participate  only  in  a  summer  program. 
The  summer  months  are  far  too  brief  to 
close  the  gap  separating  the  disadvan- 
taged child  from  his  more  fortunate 
classmate. 

Only  a  small  number  of  3-year-olds 
are  now  being  reached.  The  impact  of 
Headstart  will  be  far  more  beneficial  If 
it  is  extended  to  the  earlier  years. 

Headstart  has  dramatically  exposed 
the  nutritional  needs  of  poverty's  chil- 
dren. More  than  1.5  million  pre- 
schoolers are  not  getting  the  nourishing 
food  vital  to  strong  and  healthy  bodies. 

To  build  on  the  experience  already 
gained  through  Headstart : 

I  am  requesting  funds  from  the  Con- 
gress and  I  am  directing  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportimity  to : 

1.  Strengthen  the  full  year  Headstart 
program. 

2.  Enlarge  the  number  of  3-year-olds 
who  participate  in  Headstart. 

3.  Explore,  through  pilot  programs, 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  on  even 
younger  children. 

I  am  recommending  legislation  to 
authorize  a  pilot  program  to  provide 
school  lunch  benefits  to  needy  pre- 
schoolers through  Headstart  and  similar 
programs. 

CHILD   AND   PARENT   CENTERS 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  a 
child's  potential  is  shaped  in  infancy — 
and  even  during  the  prenatal  period. 
Early  in  life,  a  child  may  acquire  the 
scars  that  will  damage  his  later  years  at 
great  cost  to  himself  and  to  society.  No 
serious  effort  in  child  development  can 
ignore  this  critical  period. 

In  every  community,  we  must  attack 
the  conditions  that  dim  life's  promrise. 
Today,  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  support  a  wide  range  of  services 
for  needy  children  and. their  parents. 

But  we  have  fallen  short.  Many  of 
these  services  are  fragmented.  Many  do 
not  provide  imaginative  and  inventive 
programs  to  develop  a  child's  full  poten- 
tial. Others  fail  to  enlist  the  adults  of 
the  community  in  enriching  the  lives  of 
children  and  thereby  enriching  their  own 
lives  as  well. 

The  task  is  to  marshal  these  services — 
to  develop  within  our  comprehensive 
neighborhood  centers  a  single  open  door 
through  which  child  and  parent  can  en- 
ter to  obtain  the  help  they  need. 

I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  begin 
a  pilot  program  of  child  and  parent  cen- 
ters through  its  community  action  pro- 
gram in  areas  of  acute  poverty. 

I  am  also  Instructing  the  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  sup- 
port these  centers  with  resources  from 
related  programs. 

These  child  and  parent  centers  would 
provide  a  wide  range  of  benefits — as  wide 
as  the  needs  of  the  children  and  parents 
they  must  serve : 

Health  and  welfare  services. 

Nutritious  meals  for  needy  pre- 
schoolers. 

Counsehng   for   parents   In   prenatal 
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and  Infant  care  and  Instruction  In  house- 
hold management,  accident  prevention, 
and  nutrition. 

Day  care  for  children  under  3  years  old. 

A  training  base  for  specialists  in  child 
development.  A  typical  center  might 
serve  a  slum  neighborhood  or  a  large 
housing  project.  Where  possible,  the 
centers  would  be  affiliated  with  universi- 
ties to  provide  greater  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  the  fields  of  child  de- 
velopment and  education. 

TO   WORK    WTTB    CHIUNIEK 

A  wealthy  and  abundant  America  lags 
behind  other  modern  nations  Iti  training 
qualified  persons  to  work  with  children. 

These  workers  are  badly  needed — not 
only  for  poor  children  but  for  all  chil- 
dren. We  need  experts  and  new  profes- 
sionals in  child  care.  We  need  imore  pre- 
school teachers,  social  workers,  librar- 
ians, and  nurses. 

New  training  efforts  musti  be  sup- 
ported— for  day  care  counselors,  parent 
advisers,  and  health  visitors.  |  We  must 
train  workers  capable  of  helping  children 
In  neighborhood  centers,  in  health  clinics, 
in  playgrounds,  and  in  chilp  welfare 
agencies.  Others  must  be  pi^pared  to 
support  the  teacher  in  the  school  and 
the  mother  in  the  home. 

These  Jobs  promise  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  high  school  and  grade  school 
graduates,  and  for  citizens  who  are  re- 
tired. They  can  provide  meaningful  em- 
ployment for  persons  who  are  tjhemselves 
economically  deprived.  In  helping  needy 
young  children  achieve  their  potential, 
they  can  also  help  to  develop  themselves. 

Two  OEO  programs,  foster  grandi>ar- 
ents,  and  home  health  aids,  have  already 
proved  the  value  of  such  services. 

To  help  provide  the  trained  workers 
needed  for  America's  children,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to  increase  flo  75  per- 
cent the  Federal  matching  fimds  for 
State  child  welfare  persoimel,  including 
training  programs. 

I  am  also  directing  the  Secvetarles  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  emphasize, 
through  adult  education,  vocaitlonal  re- 
habilitation, and  other  programs,  train- 
ing for  "new  cau-eers"  In  child  care. 

SOCtAI.   SEC  U KIT  I    INCRXASES    FOB  CHILDREN 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  proposed  legislation 
to  bring  the  greatest  improvement  in  liv- 
ing standards  for  those  covered  under 
social  security  since  that  hlstoilc  act  was 
passed  in  1935. 

While  this  program  extends  primarily 
to  the  older  Americans,  it  also  covers  a 
child  if  the  family  breadwinner,  who  Is 
under  social  security,  dies,  retires,  or  be- 
comes disabled.  I 

Today,  more  than  3  mlllloit  children 
receive  social  security  paymer^.  Their 
average  benefit  is  only  $52  a  month. 

To  provide  more  adequate  pafyments  to 
these  children.  I  recommend  legislation 
to  enlarge  their  benefits — with  an  aver- 
age increase  of  at  least  15  perceht. 
ncpROviNa  CTTTT.n  assistance 

Ensw:ted  during  the  1930's, '  the  "aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children" — 
APDC — program  is  a  major  source  of 
help  for  the  poor  child.  Undter  AFDC, 
Federal  financial  aid  is  provide^  to  States 
to  help  needy  families  with  children  un- 
der 21. 


There  are  serious  shortcomings  In  this 
program: 

Only  3.2  million  children  received 
benefits  last  year. 

Twelve  million  children  in  families  be- 
low the  poverty  line  received  no  benefits. 

Thirty- three  States  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  sub- 
sistence. 

Seven  States  offer  a  mother  and  three 
children  $120  a  month  or  less. 

Only  21  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  a  1962  law,  expiring  this  year,  allow- 
ing children  with  unemployed  parents 
to  receive  financial  assistance.  Only  12 
States  have  community  work  and  train- 
ing programs  for  unemployed  parents  to 
give  them  the  skills  needed  to  protect 
their  family  and  earn  a  decent  living. 
A  number  of  States  discourage  parents 
from  working  by  arbitrarily  reducing 
welfare  payments  when  they  earn  their 
first  dollar. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  give 
the  poorest  children  of  America  a  fair 
chance,  I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Require  each  State  to  raise  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  level  the  State  itself  sets  as 
the  minimum  for  subsistence,  to  bring 
these  minimum  standards  up  to  date  an- 
nually, and  to  maintain  welfare  stand- 
ards at  not  less  than  two-thirds  the  level 
set  for  medical  assistance. 

Provide  special  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  poorer  States  meet  these 
new  requirements. 

Make  permanent  the  program  for  im- 
employed  parents,  which  expires  this 
year. 

Require  each  State  receiving  assist- 
ance to  cooperate  in  making  community 
work  and  training  available. 

Require  States  to  permit  parents  to 
earn  $50  each  month,  with  a  maximum 
of  $150  per  family,  without  reduction  in 
assistance  payments. 

Even  well-established  State  welfare 
programs  lack  adequate  services  to  pro- 
tect children  where  there  is  physical 
abuse  or  neglect.  There  should  be  pro- 
tection for  the  child,  as  well  as  help  for 
the  parent.  Other  State  child  welfare 
programs  should  expand  day-care  and 
homemaker  services.  New  services  must 
be  tested,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  for  the  child  requiring  emer- 
gency shelter,  and  for  the  child  In  the 
urban  slimi. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
a  program  of  project  grants  to  encourage 
States  and  local  communities  to  develop 
new  forms  of  child  services. 

CHTT.n    HEALTH 

Last  year,  nearly  400,000  needy  moth- 
ers received  care  through  maternal  and 
child  health  nursing  services.  About  3 
million  children  received  public  health 
nursing  services,  including  almost  20  per- 
cent of  all  Infants  under  1  year  of  age. 

But  our  public  health  record  for  chil- 
dren gives  us  little  cause  for  com- 
placency : 

At  least  10  other  nations  have  lower 
Infant  mortality  rates  than  the  United 
States.  Nearly  40,000  babies  in  America 
die  each  year  who  would  be  saved  if  our 
Infant  mortality  rate  were  as  low  as 
Sweden's. 

Nearly  1  million  pregnant  women  re- 
ceive little  or  no  prenatal  care. 

More  than  3.5  million  poor  children 


imder  5  who  need  medical  help  do  not 
receive  It  under  public  medical  care  pro- 
grams. 

Our  whole  society  pays  a  toll  for  the 
unhealthy  and  crippled  children  who  go 
without  medical  care:  a  toll  of  incal- 
culable himian  suffering,  unemployment, 
rising  rates  of  disabling  disease,  and  ex- 
penditures for  special  education  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  handicapped. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings  to- 
ward reducing  that  toll. 

Under  the  medicaid  program  enacted 
in  1965,  the  25  States  now  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government  will  help 
pay  hospital  costs  and  doctors'  bills  for 
more  than  3.5  million  poor  children  this 
year.  By  next  year,  we  expect  23  more 
States  to  join  medicaid.  I 

I  am  requesting  increased  funds  for 
the  medicaid  program,  including  $221 
million  for  medical  care  for  needy  chil- 
dren— an  increase  of  some  $100  million 
over  last  year. 

We  must  also  move  in  another  direc- 
tion. Nearly  500,000  youngsters  now  re- 
ceive treatment  under  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program.  But  more  than  twice 
that  number  need  help. 

The  problem  is  to  discover,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  ills  that  handicap  our  chil- 
dren. There  must  be  a  continuing  fol- 
lowup  and  treatment  so  that  handicaps 
do  not  go  neglected. 

We  must  enlarge  our  efforts  to  give 
proper  eye  care  to  a  needy  child.  We 
must  provide  help  to  straighten  a  poor 
youngster's  crippled  limb  before  he  be- 
comes permanently  disabled.  We  must 
stop  tuberculosis  in  Its  first  stages,  before 
it  causes  serious  harm. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  expand  the 
timely  examination  and  treatment  of  an 
additional  500,000  poor  children  In  fiscal 
1968. 

In  1965,  I  proposed,  and  the  Congress 
enacted,  a  special  program  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  for  the  poor 
child.  Today,  through  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  local  public  health 
agencies,  thousands  of  preschool  and 
school  children  In  more  than  20  commu- 
nities across  America  are  being  examined 
and  treated.  The  early  success  of  this 
program  justifies  its  further  expansion. 

I  am  requesting  the  full  authorization 
of  $40  million  for  the  comprehensive 
health  service  program  for  preschool  and 
schoolchildren. 

There  are  only  12,000  trained  pedia- 
tricians and  13.000  obstetricians  in  the 
United  States  today — far  too  few  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  care  for  all  our 
children  and  mothers. 

Our  health  goals  for  children  cannot 
be  met  imless  we  develop  new  patterns 
of  health  care.  This  will  require  the 
great  energy  and  skill  of  the  American 
medical  profession.  New  types  of  health 
workers  must  be  trained  to  help  our 
doctors  do  more.  We  must  use  more 
effectively  the  health  manpower  we  have. 
Above  all,  the  health  profession  should 
be  encouraged  to  invent  and  innovate  to 
give  every  child  the  medical  care  he 
needs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
10  pilot  centers  this  year  to  provide  re- 
search and  development  in  child  health 
care,  to  train  health  workers,  to  test  new 
methods,  and  to  provide  care  for  180,000 
needy  children  and  10,000  mothers. 
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These  new  centers  will  be  associated, 
wherever  possible,  with  medical  universi- 
ties or  neighborhood  health  centers. 
They  will: 

Train  new  types  of  health  workers  to 
assist  the  pediatrician  and  obstetrician. 

Design  and  develop  more  efficient 
methods  and  techniques  of  health  care 
delivery. 

Provide  needed  maternal  and  child 
health  care. 

In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  allocate  increased  funds  to  help  train 
more  pediatricians,  obstetricians,  and 
family  doctors. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Each  year,  more  than  125,000  Infants 
are  bom  mentally  retarded. 

This  dread  disability  strikes  rich  fami- 
lies and  poor.  The  tragedy  of  mental 
retardation  a,ffects  the  child,  the  parents, 
and  the  entire  community. 

In  1958,  the  late  Congressman  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  E.  Pogarty,  intro- 
duced legislation  which  launched  our  at- 
tack on  mental  retardation. 

For  the  past  3  years  we  have  intensified 
that  attack  on  all  fronts — in  prevention, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  employment, 
recreation  services. 

But  today,  America  still  lacks  trained 
workers  and  community  facilities  to 
carry  on  the  fight. 

I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Provide,  for  the  first  time.  Federal  sup- 
port to  assist  the  staffing  of  community 
mental  retardation  centers. 

Extend  Federal  support  for  the  con- 
struction of  university  and  community 
centers  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

DENTAL  NEEDS 

Nearly  two  out  of  three  disadvantaged 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14 
have  never  visited  a  dentist.  They  have 
five  times  more  decayed  teeth  than  their 
more  fortunate  classmates. 

To  begin  meeting  the  dental  needs  of 
poor  children,  I  recommend  legislation 
to: 

Authorize  a  pilot  program  of  dental 
care  for  100,000  children  in  areas  of  acute 
poverty. 

Provide  training  for  dental  assistants 
to  help  bring  care  to  schools  and  other 
community  agencies. 

Explore  better  methods  of  furnishing 
care. 

THE    JCVSNILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVENTION    ACT 
OF    1967 

Youth  can  mean  high  spirits,  great 
ambitions,  wide  intellectual  Interests, 
constructive  group  activities,  and  the  ex- 
citing tests  of  physical  and  mental  power. 

But  too  often  it  means  failure  in 
school,  dropouts,  the  emptiness  of  un- 
planned days,  joblessness,  flights  from  a 
broken  home,  and  trouble  with  the  police. 

The  rapid  urbanization  of  our  Nation 
and  the  sharply  growing  numbers  of 
young  people  can  mean  new  vigor  and 
opportunity  for  our  society — or  new 
crime  problems  and  more  wasted  lives. 

This  Nation  has  already  committed  It- 
self to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  and  to  free  the  disadvantaged 
from  the  waste  and  boredom  that  would 
otherwise  characterize  their  lives: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1965  are  greatly  expanding 
educational  opportunities. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  is  pre- 
paring disadvantaged  boys  and  girls  for 
entry  into  college. 

Work-study  programs,  grants,  loans, 
and  scholarships  are  helping  to  provide 
an  education  for  young  people  unable  to 
afford  it. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  are  providing 
needed  Job  skills. 

Despite  these  achievements,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  young  Americans.  In  later  mes- 
sages, I  will  propose  additional  measures 
that  will  assist  young  Americans — in 
education,  in  health,  and  in  special  em- 
ployment programs. 

But  today,  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
young  American  who  is  delinquent  or  po- 
tentially deUnquent.  Too  many  schools 
and  agencies  close  their  doors  and  minds 
to  a  young  person  with  serious  behavioral 
problems,  and  then  pass  him  on  to  stern- 
er but  frequently  less  effective  author- 
ities. Most  youth  who  commit  delin- 
quent acts  ultimately  grow  into  respon- 
sible adults.  But  If  a  youth  behaves 
badly  enough  or  is  unlucky  enough  to 
enter  the  courts  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, he  is  more  likely  to  continue  in 
criminal  activity  as  an  adult. 

The  past  5  years  of  experience  under 
the  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Act  and  the 
report  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion have  shown  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  delinquent 
and  potentially  delinquent  youth: 

Special  community-based  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  youth  in 
trouble. 

The  strengthening  of  ties  between  the 
community  and  the  correction  and  pro- 
bation system. 

The  construction  of  modem  correc- 
tional facilities  employing  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  rehabilitation. 

We  must  pursue  a  course  designed  not 
merely  to  reduce  the  number  of  delin- 
quents. We  must  Increase  the  chances 
for  such  young  people  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

For  the  delinquent  and  potentially  de- 
Unquent youth,  we  must  offer  a  new  start. 
We  must  insure  that  the  special  re- 
sources and  skills  essential  for  their 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  are  avail- 
able. Because  many  of  these  young 
men  and  women  live  in  broken  families, 
burdened  with  financial  and  psychologi- 
cal problems,  a  successful  rehabilitation 
program  must  Include  family  counsel- 
ing, vocational  guidance,  education  and 
health  services.  It  must  strengthen  the 
family  and  the  schools.  It  must  offer 
courts  an  alternative  to  placing  young 
delinquents  in  penal  institutions. 

I  recommend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1967. 

This  act  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.    It  would  provide: 

Ninety  percent  Federal  matching 
grants  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
mimities  to  develop  plans  to  improve 
their  juvenile  courts  and  correction  sys- 
tems. 

Fifty  percent  Federal  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  of  short-term  de- 
tention   and    treatment    facilities    for 


youthful  offenders  in  or  near  their  com- 
munities. 

Flexible  Federal  matching  grants  to 
assist  local  communities  to  operate  spe- 
cial diagnostic  and  treatment  programs 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and  potential 
delinquents. 

Federal  support  for  research  and  ex- 
perimental projects  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  problems  of  troubled  youth  do  not 
yield  to  easy  solution.  They  must  be 
pursued  on  a  broad  front.  Thiis,  States 
and  communities  must  be  encouraged  to 
develop  comprehensive  strategies  for 
coping  with  these  problems. 

The  facilities  they  build  should  be 
modern  and  irmovatlve,  like  the  "half- 
way" houses  already  proven  successful 
in  practice.  These  facilities  should  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  community-based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
youthful  offenders. 

New  methods  of  rehabilitation — estab- 
lishing new  ties  between  the  correctional 
institution,  the  job  market,  and  the  sup- 
porting services  a  dehnquent  youth 
needs  when  he  returns  to  the  commu- 
nity— should  be  tested. 

Local  agencies,  public  and  private, 
should  be  assisted  In  providing  special 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  for 
youth  with  serious  behavioral  prob- 
lems. Other  Federal  programs  for 
medical  care,  education,  and  manpower 
training  should  be  supplemented  to  pro- 
vide the  Intensive  services  needed  to  as- 
sist delinquent  and  potentially  delin- 
quent youth  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens. These  efforts  must  first  be  con- 
centrated in  poor  neighborhoods  where 
the  risk  of  delinquency  Is  highest. 

These  steps  must  be  taken  now.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  continue  and 
expand  our  research  effort.  We  must 
learn  why  so  many  young  people  get  into 
trouble  and  how  best  to  help  them  avoid 
it.  To  do  this,  we  will  look  to  universi- 
ties and  Individuals,  State  and  local 
agencies,  and  other  institutions  capable 
of  adding  to  our  knowledge  and  im- 
proving our  methods  and  practices  in 
this  vital  area. 

8T7MMER    PROGRAMS    FOR    TOUNO    AMERICANS 

Last  year,  summer  took  on  a  new  and 
brighter  meaning  for  millions  of  needy 
young  citizens: 

Headstart  served  570,000  preschoolers. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  provided  funds  to  bring  re- 
medial coiU"ses  and  day  camps  to  two  and 
a  half  million  children. 

Upward  Bound  enabled  25,000  high 
school  students  to  live  on  college  cam- 
puses and  gain  new  learning  experiences. 

The  youth  opportunity  campaign 
found  more  than  a  million  Jobs  for  16- 
to  21-year-olds. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  offered 
summer  work  to  210,000  young  people. 

Community  action  and  other  OEO  pro- 
grams, such  as  Operation  Champ,  of- 
fered recreation  to  nearly  1  million  chil- 
dren. 

This  summer  we  can  do  more. 

We  can  enable  additional  schools  and 
playgrounds  to  remain  open  when  vaca- 
tion comes. 

We  can,  with  the  help  of  public- 
spirited  local  organizations,  bring  fresh 
air  and  cool  streams  to  the  slum  child 
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who  has  known  only  a  swelte  -ing  tene- 
ment and  who  must  sleep  on  i  crowded 
fire  escape  to  get  relief  from  tl  e  heat. 

We  can  enlist  the  voluntetr  help  of 
many  citizens  who  want  to  t  ive  needy 
children  a  happy  summer. 

To  further  these  purposes,  I  will: 

Establish     a     Cabinet-level 
headed  by  the  Vice  President  qo  promote 
summer  youth  opportunities. 

Direct   this  Council   to   maike 
facilities  available  to  provide  .     _ 

opportunities  for  additional  njeedy  chil- 
dren this  simmier. 

Request  the  Council  to  call  on  public 
and  private  groups  to  sponsor  land  oper- 
ate these  camps  and  to  enlist  college 
students  and  others  to  work  »i  them. 

Request  the  Council  to  call  fa  national 
"share  your  summer"  conference  to  en- 
courage more  fortunate  f amlUes  to  open 
their  vacation  homes  to  disaflvantaged 
children  for  part  of  the  sumnjer. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  legislation 
to  provide  funds  for  the  constp-uction  of 
summer  camp  facilities  forj  at  least 
100,000  children  in  1968.  Thfese  camps 
would  be  built  only  where  tlpere  is  an 
agreement  with  a  private  institution  or 
local  government  agency  to  oi^erate  and 
finance  them.  t 

I  am  directing  every  Federal  agency 
to  strengthen  its  programs  ^hlch  pro- 
vide summer  employment,  ieducation, 
recreation,  and  health  services.  These 
summer  programs  must  becom^  a  perma- 
nent feature  in  the  year-rounjd  effort  to 
develop  our  children  and  teenagers  for 
responsible  citizenship. 

I  call  upon  every  city  and  Jocal  com- 
munity to  help  make  summers  happy  and 
productive  for  the  youth  of  Aiierlca.  It 
should  not  take  an  act  of  Congress  to 
turn  on  a  fire  hydrant  sprinkler,  to  keep 
a  swimming  pool  open  a  little]  longer,  or 
provide  lights  and  supervision  for  a  siun- 
mer  playground. 

A  Nxw  PBioarrr 

No  ventures  hold  more  prctnise  than 
these:  curing  a  sick  child,  heioing  a  poor 
child  through  Headstart,  givihg  a  slum 
child  a  summer  of  sunlight  ano  pleasure, 
encouraging  a  teenager  to  s^ek  higher 
learning. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  [recognizes 
the  urgency— and  the  great  <»otential— 
of  programs  which  open  new  c^portunity 
to  our  children  and  young  p< 

But  beyond  these  beginning 
much  to  do. 

We  look  toward  the  day 
child,  no  matter  what  his  c{ 
family's  means,  gets  the  medleal  care  he 
needs,  starts  school  on  an  eq^l  footing 
with  his  classmates,  seeks  as  piuch  edu- 
cation as  he  can  absorb — in  thort.  goes 
as  far  as  his  talents  will  tak^  him. 

We  make  this  commitment  to  our 
youth  not  merely  at  the  bidaing  of  our 
conscience.  It  is  practical  wisdom.  It 
is  good  economics.  But.  most  important, 
as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saip  30  years 
ago.  because  "the  destiny  ofl  American 
youth  is  the  destiny  of  America." 

We  can  shape  that  destin:^  if  we  act 
now  and  if  we  bring  to  th|s  task  the 
energy  and  the  vision  it  demands. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Februan  8, 1967. 
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CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  children  and  youth  is 
a  program  directed  to  the  most  obvious 
and  unarguable  claims  upon  our  good 
sense  and  our  conscience. 

If  we  do  well  by  our  children,  they  will 
do  well  by  us.  We  have  learned  that  in 
this  country.  We  have  learned  that  one 
of  our  greatest  sources  of  wealth  is  our 
youth.  We  have  learned  that  what  this 
country  is  and  what  it  will  be  is  in  direct 
relation  to  the  care  and  interest  we  de- 
vote to  our  young. 

That  much  we  know — and  yet  we  ap- 
parently have  not  taken  it  seriously 
enough.  For  what  has  been  deemed  a 
right  of  life  for  most  of  our  children,  has 
not  been  fully  extended  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. Four  out  of  five  of  our  children 
live  in  a  world  of  toys  and  books,  parks 
and  libraries  and  playgrounds.  But  one 
out  of  five  of  our  children  lives  in  a  world 
of  inadequate  welfare,  and  neglect,  and 
filth.  One  out  of  five  lives  in  slums,  or 
in  poor  health,  or  attends  inadequate 
schools — a  harsh  existence  that  mocks 
the  American  dream. 

These  children  are  disadvantaged 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  did 
not  invite  deprivation.  They  did  not 
choose  their  parents  or  their  birthplace. 
They  deserve  all  the  help  a  compas- 
sionate society  can  give  them — and  all 
the  opportunity  an  enlightened  society 
can  extend. 

So  let  us  carefully  consider  the  pro- 
posals that  President  Johnson  has  today 
put  before  us. 

Let  us  extend  the  successful  Headstart 
program  to  older  children  and  to  younger 
children;  let  us  create  a  summer  camp 
program  that  will  get  children  out  of  the 
city  and  close  to  nature;  let  us  devise  wel- 
fare programs  that  will  keep  families  to- 
gether instead  of  breaking  them  up,  and 
let  us  consider  the  ways  in  which  we 
might  provide  nourishing  food  and  ade- 
quate medical  care  so  that  these  children 
may  grow  healthy. 

Let  us  stand  and  be  counted.  Let  it  be 
know^n  that  this  Congress  has  the  com- 
passion and  understanding  to  help  Amer- 
ican children  and  youth. 

Mr.  BOCMjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  juvenile 
delinquency  is  a  serious  problem  which 
should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  this 
country  and  this  Congress.  It  is  waste- 
ful and  destructive. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  proposals  he  has  mads 
in  his  message  on  children  and  youth. 
As  part  of  this  message,  the  President 
has  recommended  a  Young  American 
Act,  to  help  us  meet  the  problems  of 
youth  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  improve  our  services  to  all  youth. 
This  is  timely.  It  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing when  young  people  get  into  trouble, 
because  failure  at  an  early  age  often 
means  that  failure  will  be  the  pattern 
for  an  entire  life.  Yet  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  youth  have  been  scattered  and 


piecemeal,  too  weak  to  prevent  such 
failures.  We  have  been  too  late  with 
too  little. 

Quite  soon,  over  half  our  population 
will  be  under  25.  We  cannot  tolerate 
persistently  high  dropout  and  delin- 
quency rates.  Last  August  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
reported  in  its  "Profile  of  Youth"  that: 

In  1965  the  average  unemployment  rate 
for  youths  aged  16  to  24  decreased  again 
from  the  peak  reached  In  1963.  But  the 
unemployment  rate  for  youths  aged  16  to 
21  was  over  12.5  percent — 2^  times  that  for 
all  workers.  The  1.1  million  who  were  un- 
employed represented  a  third  of  all  jobless 
workers  in  the  country.  Most  of  these  were 
out-of-school  youths.  16-  and  17-year-olds 
had  the  highest  unemployment  rate,  ap- 
parently due  to  the  preponderance  of  drop- 
outs  among  them  and  their  lack  of  training 
and  work  experience. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  youth  crime  and 
delinquency  we  must  devote  more  of  our 
effort  and  attention  to  young  people- 
in  correctional  programs;  in  schools;  in 
training  programs;  and  in  counseling 
sessions. 

Through  the  Young  Americans  Act 
which  the  President  is  proposing,  com- 
munities can  strengthen  and  pull  to- 
gether programs  focused  on  youth,  in 
order  to  offer  more  constructive  outlets 
for  the  energies  of  young  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  securing  early  action  on  the  Young 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  level  of  crime  and  delinquency 
in  our  society.  They  want  strong  and 
effective  measures  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  violence  and  lawbreaking, 
and  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  the 
future. 

In  his  message  on  children  and  youth, 
President  Johnson  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  problems  of  delinquency 
and  crime  among  our  youth. 

If  our  society  is  to  be  great  and  produc- 
tive, we  must  devote  careful  attention  to 
the  young  people  who  will  bear  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  future.  If  our  youth 
f£ill  while  they  are  young,  their  future 
prospects,  and  our  expectations,  cannot 
be  high. 

The  President's  proposals  embody  a 
familiar  approach — the  prevention  of 
social  disease,  of  crime  and  delinquency, 
is  far  better,  far  cheaper,  than  curing  It 
after  the  fact.  Preventative  measures 
can  only  be  taken  in  communities,  at  the 
local  level.  Through  the  assistance 
which  would  be  available  under  the 
Young  Americans  Act,  communities  can 
bring  their  activities  for  youth  into  sharp 
focus;  they  can  make  sure  that  someone 
will  be  responsible  for  youth  by  creating 
a  single  agency  to  plan  and  coordinate 
programs  for  young  people. 

The  President's  proposal  on  young 
Americans  seems  to  me  very  soundly  con- 
ceived. I  look  forward  to  studying  it  and 
giving  it  careful  consideration  in  the 
course  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  sent  us  today  his  proposals 
to  combat  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. This  demonstrates,  as  force- 
fully as  anything  can,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's clear  determination  to  help 
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states  and  communities  fight  a  most 
serious  domestic  problem. 

The  Young  Americans  Act,  as  the 
President  has  described  it,  is  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  youthful  offenses  and  de- 
linquency in  a  broader,  more  creative, 
and  more  effective  way  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Our  society,  as  a  rule,  has  paid  in- 
adequate attention  to  the  problems  of 
youth — until  trouble  occurs  and  com- 
munity peace  and  order  is  disrupted. 
The  President's  proposal  recognizes  this 
inadequacy  and  will  work  to  encourage 
communities  to  take  a  firm  interest  in 
youth  before  their  behavior  becomes  a 
matter  for  public  outcry.  It  also  con- 
tains measures  to  assure  that  youths  al- 
ready in  trouble  get  another  chance  by 
getting  the  kind  of  attention  they  need 
to  build  useful  lives. 

I  think  this  proposal  has  merit  and  I 
look  forward  to  participating  in  the  con- 
sideration of  all  these  proposals  to  help 
young  Americans. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  children  and 
youth  when  implemented  by  legislation, 
viill  give  substance  to  our  national  con- 
cern for  all  children  in  this  country. 

Among  the  many  important  proposals 
of  the  President  are  several  which  will 
extend  and  improve  services  to  crippled, 
handicapped,  and  retarded  children.  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of 
these  programs. 

Through  the  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices grants-in-aid  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Children's  Bureau,  420,000 
children  received  physicians'  or  chnic 
services  in  1964.  In  the  past  15  years, 
the  number  of  children  being  served 
under  this  program  has  almost  doubled. 

While  this  program  was  originally 
conceived  as  serving  children  with 
orthopedic  defects,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  services  have  been  extended  to 
cover  more  areas  of  the  States  and  to 
Include  children  with  many  other  crip- 
pling conditions — such  as  cystic  fibrosis, 
congenital  heart  malformations,  epilepsy, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  mental  retardation. 

Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  recent  figures 
on  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
we  all  will  agree  that  much  more  must 
be  done.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  children  under  21  had  epilepsy; 
370,000  had  cerebral  palsy;  2,180,000 
under  21  were  mentally  retarded,  and 
1,925,000  had  orthopedic  handicaps. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  not  only  ex- 
pand services  but  try  new  approaches 
and  new  methods  of  service.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  lead  the  way  in 
these  experiments  and  demonstration  of 
new  ways  to  detect  and  to  treat  chil- 
dren's handicaps. 

Another  vitally  important  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  increase  the 
supply  of  skilled  personnel  needed  by 
these  services.  The  1965  Social  Security 
Amendments  established  such  a  program 
to  train  more  professional  personnel  to 
work  with  crippled  children,  particularly 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  supply 
for  skilled  workers  has  increased  slowly, 
but  the  demand  has  mushroomed. 

I  would  hope  that  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  would  respond  to  the 
President's  message. 

We  should   increase   the  amount  of 


Federal  money  available  for  crippled 
childern's  \services,  enabling  States  to 
extend  these  services  to  more  handi- 
capped children. 

We  must  seek  out  and  provide  support 
for  innovative  and  experimental  pro- 
grains  which  will  offer  new  methods  in 
providing  help  to  the  handicapped,  to 
prevent  crippling  conditions  and  to  ad- 
vance children's  abilities  to  cope  with 
day-to-day  living. 

Lastly,  we  must  extend  our  training 
grants  programs  in  this  area  to  meet  the 
current  shortage  of  skilled  manpower — 
a  shortage  that  has  now  assumed  crisis 
proportions. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
children  spend  their  lives  needlessly 
crippled — in  mind  and  in  body. 

In  the  President's  message  on  children 
and  youth,  he  has  proposed  greater  ef- 
forts to  discover  damaging  conditions  in 
children  at  an  early  state — to  make  sure 
that  the  children  receive  appropriate, 
skilled  treatment  when  it  is  needed,  and 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

Since  1950,  the  number  of  crippled 
children  served  by  federally  aided  pro- 
grams has  more  than  doubled.  But  the 
child  population  has  increased  by  more 
than  half  in  that  time,  so  our  efforts 
must  continue  to  increase,  too. 

The  new  proposal  by  the  President  will 
allow  us  to  reach  more  children  who 
need  help.  The  proposal  would  permit 
organized  and  intensified  casefinding 
procedures  in  well-baby  clinics,  day  care 
centers,  nursery  schools,  and  Headstart 
centers.  It  would  permit  periodic  health 
screening  of  children  in  schools,  so  that 
a  child  who  may  be  seeing  his  whole 
world  as  a  blur,  will  receive  the  eye- 
glasses he  needs. 

Early  casefinding  and  treatment 
should  give  us  new  opportunities  to  cor- 
rect defects  at  a  time  when  they  have 
done  least  damage  to  the  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  children,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
proposal  their  fullest  support. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  children  and 
youth  adds  a  new  dimension  to  our  na- 
tional effort  to  give  all  children  a  fair 
chance  to  grow  into  healthy  adulthood. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  manpower 
shortages  in  every  major  area  where  we 
need  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  our 
people. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  medi- 
cal specialties  of  obstetrics  and  pedi- 
atrics. The  President  has  recognized 
that  new  steps  must  be  taken  if  we  are 
to  provide  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
child  health  care  that  is  essential. 

We  must  find  ways  to  use  skilled  per- 
sonnel more  effectively  and  to  train  them 
more  rapidly.  We  can  do  this  through 
the  establishment  of  the  pilot  projects 
which  are  proposed,  to  test  the  feasibil- 
ity, cost  and  effectiveness  of  using  pro- 
fessional personnel  with  varying  levels 
of  training.  In  these  projects  we  can 
also  use  medical  assistants  and  health 
aides. 

New  methods  of  training  such  per- 
sonnel should  be  given  careful  study. 

This  seems  to  me  a  sound  approach  to 
a  very  complex  problem.  We  must  ex- 
plore to  the  fullest  the  variety  of  train- 


ing methods  which  can  put  into  the  field 
all  the  people  we  need  to  provide  health 
care  to  our  children,  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  care  they  receive. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  look 
at  trends  in  the  supply  of  pediatricians 
and  general  practitioners  reveals  that 
good  health  care  for  all  our  children  can 
be  provided  only  if  the  availability  of 
help  for  these  physicians  can  be  radically 
improved.  Comprehensive  health  care 
for  just  the  one-fifth  of  our  children  in 
low-income  families — or  the  one-fifth  of 
our  children  in  high-income  families — 
would  today  require  more  physicians 
than  the  total  number  of  pediatricians  in 
practice  today. 

The  few  studies  in  this  country  on  use 
of  physician  assistants,  and  the  examples 
of  excellent  health  care  in  Europe,  sug- 
gest that  improved  health  care  could  be 
provided  by  physicians  who  had  a  num- 
ber of  skilled  helpers  at  their  command: 
nutritionists,  psychologists,  clinic  nurses 
and  visiting  nurses,  and  well-trained 
physician  assistants. 

In  this  country  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  all  our 
people  ought  to  have  good  health  care. 
Under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  we  are  providing  funds  to  finance 
adequate  health  care  for  those  in  povery 
and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  medical 
care. 

When  all  are  able  to  pay  for  good  medi- 
cal care,  through  their  own  resources, 
insurance,  medicare,  or  medicaid,  the  de- 
mand for  physicians  services  can  be  ex- 
pected to  greatly  outrun  the  supply. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  experi- 
ment with  the  use  of  physician  assistants 
and  other  health  personnel  in  ways  that 
will  enable  the  physician  to  bring  good 
care  to  a  large  number  of  patients.  In 
particular,  we  should  experiment  with 
use  of  obstetric  and  pediatric  assistants 
in  bringing  health  care  to  large  numbers 
of  mothers  and  children  in  areas  that 
suffer  from  lack  of  adequate  maternal 
and  child  health  services. 

I  therefore  urge  the  fullest  possible 
support  for  the  pilot  centers  proposed  in 
President  Johnson's  children  and  youth 
message.  They  will  go  far  toward  finding 
solutions  to  a  growing  and  long-neglected 
problem. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  "innova- 
tion" has  always  been  the  watchword  of 
the  health  sciences  in  this  Nation — and 
the  Federal  Government  has  always 
played  a  significant  role  in  providing  the 
innovations  necessary  to  meet  the  new 
challenges  that  have  come  about. 

Today  it  is  the  time  for  innovation 
again,  for  we  must  face  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  is  short  of  professional  personnel 
in  the  health  field:  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nu'-ses.  The  President's  message  today 
points  up  this  shortage  and  points  the 
way,  too,  to  the  innovations  that  may 
help  correct  it. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  we 
consider  programs  that  will  encourage 
the  training  of  health  personnel  who  can 
relieve  our  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  of  those  duties  that  could  be  as- 
sumed by  trained  nonprofessionals. 
Physician  assistants,  child  care  special- 
ists, and  orthopedic  assistants  are  a  few 
of  the  new  types  of  health  persormel 
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that  have  been  under  study  li^  a  number 
of  pilot  programs  already  underway  in 
America.  Such  personnel,  wet-educated 
and  carefully  supervised,  woultl  not  com- 
promise, but  increase  the  quality  and 
scope  of,  our  health  services.    I 

This  entire  problem  requines  a  fresh 
approach.  New  levels  of  health  person- 
nel will  have  to  be  defined.  EJducational 
programs  will  have  to  be  devaoped.  We 
cannot  afford  to  miss  any  opportunity  to 
develop  health  personnel  w|io  will  be 
capable  of  delivering  qualitiy  medical 
services  to  our  citizens,  and  I  Ijelieve  that 
the  President's  suggestion  regarding  sub- 
professional  helpers  is  one  that  deserves 
imquallfied  support.  | 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  children  and 
youth  encompasses  a  bold  an4  imagina- 
tive attack  on  some  of  the  niajor  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Nation  s  children.  I 
wish  to  address  myself  particularly  to 
the  proposals  in  the  message  to  improve 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children. 

The  message  bears  out  the  i  tragic  toll 
of  lives  needlessly  lost  in  our  ibw-income 
families  because  of  the  high  iifant  mor- 
tality rate  especially  in  the  tity  slums. 
While  we  have  an  excellent!  record  of 
progress  in  reducing  maternfil  and  in- 
fant deaths  In  the  United  Stites,  sharp 
differences  exist  between  the  low  and 
middle  income  groups.  The  problem  of 
excess  infant  mortality  rates  |s  particu- 
larly acute  in  the  large  city  skims.  Nu- 
merous factors  contribute  to  Ithe  higher 
rates  among  low-income  groiips  includ- 
ing inadequate  maternity  cart,  poor  nu- 
trition and  complications  of  ^jregnancy. 
Progress  in  reducing  infant  deaths  de- 
pends upon  major  changesjln  health 
services  for  mothers  and  infants  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  the  risks  to  their 
health  are  greatest.  i 

The  1963  amendment  to  tltje  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  authorized  a  5-year 
program  of  special  projects  ^or  mater- 
nity and  infant  care  for  woman  in  high- 
risk  groups  who  would  be  mo$t  unlikely 
to  receive  prenatal  care  fop  economic 
reasons.  By  December  1966.  there  were 
53  such  projects  in  deprived  ireas  in  46 
cities  and  83  counties  in  31  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  a|id  Puerto 
Rico.  Almost  200,000  womeh  received 
prenatal,  delivery,  and  postnaital  care  in 
these  special  programs.  Infant  care,  up 
to  1  year  of  age,  was  also  provided  in 
these  projects. 

Reports  coming  in  from  a  fiumber  of 
these  project  in  major  urban!  areas  are 
showing  positive  results — mferked  de- 
clines in  slum  area,  minority,  abd  low-In- 
come infant  mortality  raljes.  Other 
projects  report  a  decline  In  the  hereto- 
fore high  birth  rate  in  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods, mainly  due  to  the  finily  plan- 
ning component  in  most  of  these  pro- 
grams. I 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  take  a  lead- 
ership role  at  the  top  of  the  jlist  of  na- 
tions with  low  infant  mortality  rates, 
then  I  would  hope  that  one  ijesponse  to 
the  President's  message  at  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  wjould  be  to 
extend  and  improve  this  progilam  of  ma- 
ternity and  infant  care.  Thejse  services 
should  be  available  wherever  there  is 
need,  In  the  economically  anc|  culturally 


deprived  areas  of  our  cities  and  our  rural 
counties.  Through  such  an  increased 
program,  we  may  hope  that  many  thou- 
sands of  infants  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  bom  and  to  live  to  become 
healthy,  productive  adults. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  children  and 
youth  gives  us  new  hope  that  we  can 
mount  a  positive  and  successful  attack 
against  infant  mortality. 

In  setting  forth  the  reduction  of  in- 
fant mortality  as  one  of  the  goals  of 
special  projects  for  maternity  and  infant 
care,  he  is  proposing  something  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has 
Indicated  can  become  a  reality. 

Special  projects  are  already  in  being 
for  poor  mothers  who  would  not  other- 
wise receive  adequate  prenatal  care. 
Since  the  first  appropriation  was  au- 
thorized in  1964,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  these  projects,  giving  high  quality 
care  to  pregnant  women,  can  and  do 
raise  the  chances  their  children  have  to 
Uve. 

There  are  now  53  of  these  projects 
In  operation.  They  have  Increased  the 
number  of  maternity  clinics,  made  avail- 
able diagnostic  services  and  consul- 
tation, provided  for  medical  and  inten- 
sive nursing  care  for  premature  and 
other  high-risk  infants,  and  have 
brought  care  into  the  neighborhoods 
where  the  people  live. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  among 
14.380  infants  bom  in  an  area  where 
the  program  was  operating  in  1965,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  34.5  per  thou- 
sand: while  among  9,044  births  In  a 
sin.ilar  area  without  the  program,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  57.4  per 
thousand. 

I  believe  that  these  projects  only  show 
us  the  way.  They  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. With  the  President's  new  pro- 
posal, with  new  approaches  to  the  use 
of  personnel  and  better  ways  to  train 
them,  surely  we  can  do  a  better  job, 
make  further  reductions  in  infant  mor- 
tality, and  improve  the  health  of  more 
mothers  and  babies. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  the  President's  most  welcome 
proposal. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  in  his  message  on  children 
and  youth,  has  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  action  to  deal  with  one 
of  our  most  urgent  national  problems — 
the  problems  affecting  young  Americans. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  these  problems 
also  have  tremendous  effect  on  virtually 
every  element  in  our  society. 

In  his  message,  the  President  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  early  and  inten- 
sive preventive  measures  instead  of 
costly  patchup  efforts  after  conditions 
have  gotten  out  of  hand.  He  advocated 
programs  to  provide  new  starts  or  good 
starts  as  well  as  follow  through.  By 
starting  early,  we  can  eliminate  the  han- 
dicaps that  prevent  the  development  of 
the  full  potential  of  our  people. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  early 
prevention  programs  and  I  think  the 
President's  proposals  are  sound.  We 
know  from  experience  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
from  testimony  from  rehabilitation  ex- 


perts that  it  is  extremely  costly  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented earlier.  We  also  know  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  diminished 
after  personal  disasters  take  place  and 
people  end  up  in  jails  or  other  corrective 
institutions. 

I  think  It  is  essential  that  we  develop 
a  sound  plan  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  none  of  which 
will  require  vast  sums  of  money.  We 
must  Insure  that  we  allow  sufficient  lead- 
time  to  plan  and  fully  implement  suc- 
cessful programs.  We  must  train  and 
deploy  our  forces  carefully  to  insure  that 
our  new  starts  do  not  become  false  starts. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  want  to  build  a 
"better  society."  The  President's  mes- 
sage should  be  the  beginning  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  toward  fulfilling  that 
goal. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  in  this 
effort. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  relative  to  the  President's 
message  on  child  health. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
consistently  said  that  we  would  like  to 
get  those  persons  who  are  capable  of  self- 
support  into  jobs  and  away  from  de- 
pendency on  public  assistance. 

The  amoimt  of  public  assistance  that 
individuals  and  families  receive  is 
small — in  many  instances  considerably 
smaller  than  what  the  States  themselves 
have  set  as  minimum  amounts.  Yet  for 
most  public  assistance  recipients,  a  dol- 
lar of  earnings  means  a  dollar  less  in 
assistance  payments.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  100-percent  income  tax,  and,  of 
coiu"se,  discomages  incentive. 

Congress  has  made  it  possible  for 
States  to  let  certain  groups  retain  some 
earning.  This  is  true  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  the  disabled,  and  for  children  un- 
der 18.  Yet,  no  comparable  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  individuals  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  work — the  par- 
ents of  dependent  children. 

I  applaud  the  Presidents  proposal  that 
a  modest  exemption — $50  a  month — be 
applied  to  the  earnings  of  an  AFDC  par- 
ent. Small  as  the  amount  Is,  the  in- 
crease of  $50  a  month  in  living  standards 
should  represent  an  incentive  to  many  of 
these  persons  to  find  jobs  and  to  move 
into  the  labor  force.  This  is  an  urgent 
reform  that  is  badly  needed  and  should 
become  law  promptly. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
UP  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  226)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4573)  to  provide  for  the  period  ending 
on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  Increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  226 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4573) 
to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  on  June  30, 
1967,  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to 
said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  said  amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
be  offered  to  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendnient.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pending  that,  I  now 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  226 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
4573  to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

This  temporary  limitation  will  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill— $336  billion  is  $6  bilUon  higher 
than  the  present  temporary  limitation, 
but  Is  $1  billion  less  than  the  amount  of 
increase  requested  by  the  administration. 
It  should  allow  adequate  flexibility  for 
the  efficient  management  of  the  debt. 

The  need  for  this  increase  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  estimated  expenditures 
tor  fiscal  1967  has  Increased  from  $112.8 
to  $126.7  billion.  Receipts  are  expected 
to  Increase  from  an  estimated  $111  to 
$117  billion.  Accordingly,  the  deficit  will 
increase  from  $1.8  to  $9.7  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $7.9  billion. 

The  major  portion  of  the  expenditure 
Increase  Is  In  support  of  Vietnam  opera- 
tions. The  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  in  part  Is  needed 
to  provide  fimds  for  Items  to  be  pur- 
chased now  for  use  In  possible  Vietnam 
operations  beyond  June  30,  1967.  Pur- 
chases of  equipment  must  be  made  be- 


fore that  date  to  Insure  Its  availability 
durtng  and  after  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  outstanding  amount  of  the  public 
debt  subject  to  limitation  has  been  very 
close  to  the  existing  ceiling  since  Novem- 
ber 1966.  The  Treasury  has  at  times 
been  forced  to  operate  with  very  low  cash 
balances. 

Our  fEiilure  to  act  promptly  could  have 
serious  consequences.  If  the  existing 
$330  billion  limitation  is  still  applicable 
during  the  first  half  of  March,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that  the 
Government  will  have  enough  to  pay  only 
half  Its  anticipated  bills.  Any  delay  In 
payment  of  expenses  In  support  of  our 
forces  In  Vietnam  would  be  unthinkable. 
Therefore,  p>ayments  would  have  to  be 
deferred  for  such  purposes  as  the  pay- 
ment of  tax  refunds,  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  public  assistance  bene- 
fits, and  the  bills  of  Grovemment  contrac- 
tors for  goods  delivered,  services  ren- 
dered, payment  of  veterans'  benefits,  and 
military  retirement  pay.  While  pay- 
ments would  be  delayed,  not  canceled, 
such  action  would  cause  personal  hard- 
ship and  would  Impair  our  country's  po- 
sition In  the  world  financial  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  226  In  order  that  H.R. 
4573  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  so  that  I  may  ask  my  usual 
question.  As  the  gentleman  has  just 
stated  so  well,  this  is  a  closed  rule  as  one 
can  tell  by  reading  it. 

Was  this  closed  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  was  this  done  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  It  was  requested  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  after  consideration  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman ■will  yield  further,  could  he  en- 
lighten the  House  as  to  why  in  this  spe- 
cific instance  the  rule  that  is  presented  Is 
a  closed  rule  and  no  amendments  are  to 
be  submitted?  The  usual  reason  given 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
that  an  open  rule  would  open  up  the  en- 
tire Tax  Code  to  amendment.  But  this 
Is,  of  course,  an  tdtogether  different  prop- 
osition Involving  amendment  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Act,  and  affecting 
debt  ceilings  only.  "What  is  the  justifica- 
tion for  taking  away  the  rights  of  In- 
dividual elected  Members  to  Improve  on 
the  proposed  legislation  by  amendments, 
and  to  work  their  will  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  As  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  the  bill  is  for  a  specific  purpose. 
It  provides  for  a  limitation  in  time.  It 
would  Increase  the  debt  celling  up  to 
June  30  of  this  year  by  $6  blUion,  because 
such  action  Is  necessary  In  order  to  pay 
the  debts  that  will  become  due. 

Of  course,  you  wUl  have  the  right  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  which  would 
provide  exactly  what  you  are  asking  for. 
That  could  be  covered  in  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  rule  is  granted,  it 
would  not  allow  an  amendment  from  the 
floor,  except  by  the  majority  direction  of 


the  committee,  and  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Because  it  Is  so  stipulated 
in  the  rule  which  would  make  H.R.  4573 
in  order. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  could  the  gen- 
tleman advise  us  whether  or  not  it  Is 
going  to  continue  to  be  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  waive 
points  of  order  and  issue  closed  rules? 
Repeated  protestations  were  made  in  the 
89th  Congress  that  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  like  this  technique 
except  in  specified  instances,  such  as  the 
availabihty  of  the  tax  code  for  amend- 
ment; but,  nevertheless,  a  great  number 
of  closed  rules  came  out,  and  we  made 
a  point  as  to  each  one  as  it  came  to  the 
floor.  Could  the  gentleman  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  whether  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
the  leadership  in  the  waivhig  of  the  privi- 
lege of  individual  Members  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  90th  Congress  or  not? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  That  would  be 
up  to  the  entire  committee. 

Individually,  and  generally  speaking, 
bills  coming  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  request  a  closed  rule  because 
they  are  for  specific  purposes.  But  each 
bill  is  to  be  taken  up  Individually  and 
considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  At  least  the  gentleman 
has  assured  the  House  that  the  bills  will 
be  considered  individually  and  in  seri- 
atim. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    They  always  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  relatively  short- 
time  that  I  have  been  In  the  Congress, 
this  will,  I  think,  mark  the  12th  time 
that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  raise 
or  to  Increase  the  so-called  temporary 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt.  I  think  It 
stands  at  somethhig  like  $40  billion 
higher  than  it  was  In  1960. 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Rules  Committee  referred  to  this  as 
almost  a  political  exercise.  If  you  em- 
ploy that  analogy  for  a  moment,  you  can 
see,  I  believe,  that  in  a  sense  it  is  an 
exercise  In  which  we  have  periodically 
fiexed  our  fiscal  muscles  and  then  we 
have  asked  ourselves,  'Can  we  continue 
to  carry  the  tremendous  burden  of  the 
national  debt?" 

Then  somehow  we  always  decide  that 
we  must  Increase  the  ceiling,  and  we  do; 
and  we  stagger  down  the  road  for  an- 
other 6  months,  or  sometimes  a  year  un- 
til the  question  recurs. 

Well,  exercising  In  a  physical  sense  Is 
supposed  to  be  good  for  you,  though  it  is 
sometimes  painful.  But  I  wonder  If  this 
exercise  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the 
past  is  necessarily  a  good  one.  Does  It 
accomplish  anything?  What  Is  a  debt 
celUng  supposed  to  £WUM)mplish?  Should 
we  abolish  it?  Does  it  ever  encourage 
any  fiscal  restraint  even  to  a  small  de- 
gree? 
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These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
haunt  us  in  this  debate. 

The  point  has  been  made  by  sbme  that 
the  debt  ceiling  is  a  useful  toql  in  that 
at  least  it  serves  periodically  to  publi- 
cize the  huge  size  of  the  national  debt. 
The  pubhc  gets  to  know  a  little  pit  about 
it.    This  is,  of  course,  a  useful  function. 

But  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that 
there  may  be  some  rather  unldeslrable 
consequences  that  flow  from  ccpducting 
this  exercise  in  the  way  we  haVe  in  the 
past,  which  are  simply  these:  [That  in 
order  to  avoid  aslung  for  continual  shifts 
upward  in  the  debt  limit,  various  Federal 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  various  ofiBcialk  are  try- 
ing continually  to  finance  th4  various 
Federal  programs  outside  of  jthe  debt 
ceiling.  Various  schemes  for  so-called 
back-door  financing  are  created,  and 
these  can  only  make  for  fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bility, i 

What  disturbs  me  about  this  Request  Is 
that  it  comes  to  us  at  a  time  irhen  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sayfe — and  I 
read  his  testimony  In  the  hearings — that 
repudiation  of  our  obligations  h^ngs  like 
the  Sword  of  Damocles  over  oiir  heads, 
that  we  either  grant  this  increajse  or  the 
Government  must  repudiate  sotne  of  its 
obligations.  That  statement  i^  on  page 
2  of  the  hearings,  where  he  con^jares  his 
position  to  that  of  the  manager  of  a 
business,  who  has  to  come  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  say,  'Let  me  go  aicross  the 
street  to  the  bank  and  borrow]  money." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  proposition. 
It  certainly  does  sound  reasonable,  does 
it  not?  ! 

I  believe,  if  Congress  Is  goir^g  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  in  the  appropriation 
process,  we  need  to  know  dUring  the 
course  of  the  year  how  much  tne  execu- 
tive branch  and  Its  agencies  are  really 
spending.  We  are  always  toldj  Do  not 
try  to  vote  for  economy  by  limjlting  the 
debt  ceiling,  but  vote  for  econoiny  when 
we  have  the  appropriation  bills  before 
us.  If  Congress  is  to  exercise  ihat  kind 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  it  has! to  know 
during  the  fiscal  year  how  muc|i  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  spending.  The  short  |and  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  we  did  not  know]  that  last 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr, 
Cttrtis]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills] — and  I  peUeve  I 
quote  them — said  when  they  appeared 
before  the  committee  yesterday[  "We  did 
not  know  how  much  over  the  pstimates 
the  Government  was  spending  fes  late  as 
October  and  November  of  1966.  We 
asked,  "Why  did  Congress  noti  know  or 
find  out?"  They  said.  "We  couJd  not  get 
the  information.  We  simply  did  not 
know."  I 

That  is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  feel  some  resentment  about  this, 
which  Is  not  a  partisan  reseniment.  I 
believe  this  resentment  should  pe  felt  by 
everybody,  this  Congress  is  hald  up  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
press  conferences  time  and  tl^ne  again 
as  the  fiscally  irresponsible  iiiscreant 
which  is  responsible  for  brlriging  the 
country  to  this  situation  wher*  we  find 
ourselves  today,  for  not  having! restraint 
and  prudence  during  the  appibprlatlon 
process,  and  that  it  Is  we  who  allegedly 
are  holding  up  the  expendltui  es,  when 
the  Executive  has  not  been  candid  and 


open  during  all  of  1966  as  to  what  our 
obligations  really  are. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  I  oppose 
this  rule  today.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question,  when  that 
motion  is  made,  because  I  believe  the 
rule  ought  to  be  opened  up  for  a  limited 
purpose,  to  permit  at  least  two  amend- 
ments. 

First,  that  we  may  make  an  honest 
thing  out  of  the  debt  ceiling  by  including 
participation  certificates.  I  know  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  have  much 
more  to  say  in  detail  about  that,  but  If 
this  debt  ceiling  is  going  to  be  any  kind 
of  effective  tool  at  aU  in  helping  us  to 
exercise  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
straint, then  it  has  to  be  an  honest  tool 
and  one  that  will  in  truth  and  in  fact 
reflect  what  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
are. 

Second,  I  believe  this  rule  ought  to  be 
opened  up  to  permit  the  Government  to 
do  what  it  has  not  been  able  to  do. 
Again  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CoRTis]  has  told  us  that  since  the  simi- 
mer  of  1965,  long-term  bonds  have  not 
been  marketable.  The  Government 
cannot  go  Into  long-term  borrowing  even 
though  that  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  American  taxpayers  in  the  form 
of  lower  interest  payments.  Why  can 
the  Government  not  do  that?  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  today  something 
like  50  percent  of  the  national  debt  Is  in 
short-term  securities  of  less  than  1  year, 
where  there  Is  no  interest  ceiling  at  all. 
As  a  result,  we  are  paying  this  surcharge 
in  the  form  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

I  suggest  that  those  who  are  for  econ- 
omy, those  who  are  for  making  a  mean- 
ingful thing  out  of  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing, would  do  well,  when  the  question 
comes,  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, to  permit  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  offer  amendments 
along  the  lines  I  have  just  related  in 
order  that  we  can  do  something  about 
really  imposing  an  effective  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt  of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  not  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  which  will  be 
before  us,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Republican  proposals 
which  were  submitted  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — which,  if  they  had 
been  adopted,  could  have  resulted  in 
truth  in  budgeting,  in  truth  in  account- 
ing, and  would  have  brought  about  a 
savings  of  taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  taking  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  rule  and  what  we  feel  is  the 
proper  procedure  to  follow  at  the  present 
time. 

The  rule  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  House  Resolution  226 
provides  for  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority.  It  then  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  amendments 
offered,  other  than  a  single  motion  to 
recommit.    This  has  been  in  almost  every 


Instance,  to  my  knowledge,  the  tradition 
on  legislation  coming  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  it  involves  taxes, 
as  it  involves  social  security  legislation, 
and  as  it  involves  the  consideration  of 
the  debt  limit. 

We  on  our  side  will  fight  the  previous 
question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  as  an  amend- 
ment rather  than  as  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

We  do  this  for  this  purpose  and  this 
purpose  only:  in  the  past  2  years  on 
our  side  we  have  traditionally  used  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  lay  before  the 
House  and  before  the  American  people 
the  Republican  position  on  a  number  of 
legislative  matters.  We  did  not  use  the 
technique  of  the  motion  to  recommit  as 
simply  a  straight  motion  to  send  a  bill 
back  to  the  committee.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, we  used  the  technique  of  offering 
our  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, incorporating  in  many  instances 
what  we  on  our  side  felt  were  construc- 
tive alternatives  to  the  proposals  which 
had  come  from  committees  dominated 
by  Members  on  the  Democratic  side.  We 
demanded  rollcalls  on  these  alternatives 
that  we  presented.  They  were  motions 
to  recommit  with  instructions.  They 
were  not  for  the  puipose  of  defeating  the 
bill.  They  were  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing the  bill  back  to  the  committee  so 
that  the  committee  could  forthwith  re- 
port back  the  legislation  incorporating 
our  constructive  alternatives — better  so- 
lutions, we  felt,  than  solutions  offered 
by  the  administration  or  by  the  majority 
members  of  a  committee. 

We  felt  this  was  not  only  the  preroga- 
tive but  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign the  President  and  other  leaders  in 
the  Democratic  Party  accused  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  of  using  this  parlia- 
mentary technique,  which  is  long  estab- 
lished in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  legislation. 
Propaganda  came  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  last  campaign  making  this 
unfair  accusation  and  charge.  It  was 
ill  founded;  it  was  without  substance;  but 
it  was  used  during  the  campaign. 

I  give  that  history  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  forth  today  the  reason 
why  we  are  seeking  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question,  in  order  for  us  to  offer 
the  amendments  on  the  floor  as  amend- 
ments from  our  side — amendments 
which  were  offered  and  defeated  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  feel  that  by  opening  the  rule  in 
this  very  limited  way  these  amendments 
can  be  offered  as  amendments  rather 
than  as  a  motion  to  recommit.  This 
should  dispel  once  and  for  all  the  | 
thought  that  these  amendments  have  the 
Intention   of   defeating   the   legislation. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  help  us  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  so  that  an  open 
rule  in  a  limited  way  can  be  approved. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  did  make  this  request 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  It  was 
defeated   in   the   Committee  on  Rules. 
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We  feel  here  today  that  in  order  to 
dispel  any  such  charge,  imfair  as  it  is, 
that  this  rule  should  be  open  for  this 
limited  purpose.  The  only  way  we  can 
do  It,  therefore,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  accomplish  this  is  to  defeat  the 
previous  question.  If  that  is  done,  these 
amendments  will  be  offered  as  amend- 
ments. I  hasten  to  add  that  if  this  is 
not  done  and  if  the  previous  question  is 
approved,  then  we  have  no  alternative 
except  to  follow  the  procedure  which  has 
been  traditional  in  this  House,  namely, 
for  the  minority  to  get  its  views  consid- 
ered by  a  traditional  motion  to  recom- 
mit. We  would  prefer  it  the  other  way 
but  if  we  are  precluded  by  a  closed  rule 
from  following  that  procedure,  we  will 
certainly  follow  and  do  what  it  is  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  do  than  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  namely,  to  express  its 
viewpoint  on  legislation  and  get  a  roll- 
call  on  these  amendments  which  came 
from  the  Republicans  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  close  by  sum- 
marizing again  what  I  said  earlier. 
These  are  constructive  amendments; 
they  are  responsible;  they  will  result  in 
improved  budgeting  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures in  the  Federal  Government;  they 
will  result  in  honesty  in  budgeting  and 
in  truthfulness  in  accounting.  How- 
ever, most  of  all  they  will  result  in  the 
Federal  Government  saving  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  the  sale  of  our  Government 
securities. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  These 
amendments  that  you  propose  to  offer 
on  the  minority  side — do  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  These 
amendments  that  we  will  offer  affect 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act  in  the  two 
particulars  that  will  be  discussed  in 
considerable  detail  during  the  debate,  one 
Involving  the  interest  rate  celling  and 
the  other  Involving  what  is  includable 
under  the  debt  limitation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  Is  this:  For  several 
years  I  have  been  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  unrealistic  figures  exist- 
ing in  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  and 
have  Indicated  I  am  willing  to  go  up  to 
any  reasonable  figure  to  make  it  per- 
manent, but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
any  debt  limit  which  keeps  the  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  at  the  unreahstic 
ceiling  of  $285  billion.  Over  the  years  I 
have  heard  no  responsible  person  defend 
this  unrealistic  ceiling;  indications  have 
been  made  each  year  for  many  years 
that  this  permanent  ceiling  would  be  in- 
creased, but  no  one  ever  does  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  the  observation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  go  through  this 
process  once  or  twice  every  year.  It 
would  be  constructive  if  this  matter  that 
the  gentleman  raises  was  considered  and 
acted  upon.    But  this  legislation  before 
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us  today  is  for  an  emergency  purpose.  It 
is  only  designed  to  get  the  Government 
over  the  hump  until  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes 
as  a  distinct  surprise  to  me  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  would  seek  to 
inject  into  this  type  of  legislation  a  pro- 
cedure which  to  my  knowledge  has  never 
been  followed  in  the  history  of  this 
House  when  this  type  of  bill  was  under 
consideration.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  this  legislation  on  the  merits,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  when  you  vote 
down  the  previous  question  you  take 
away  the  leadership  on  these  two  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  from  the  Democrats 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  previous 
question  will  be  agreed  to  and  the  rule 
adopted.  If  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down  I  trust  that  these  political 
Republican  amendments  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  neither 
of  these  amendments  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  legislative  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield?  The 
gentleman  would  make  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  I  minute.  Neither  of  these 
amendments  has  been  considered  by 
separate  legislation.  They  belong  in 
separate  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  making  a 
false  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  These  amendments 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  were  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  But  I 
think  the  gentleman  misunderstands 
what  I  intended  to  say  and  that  is  that 
these  amendments  were  not  considered 
by  any  committee  or  referred  by  the 
Speaker  as  separate  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  they  were  reported 
and  they  were  germane. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  were  germane  in 
the  form  in  which  they  came  out,  but 
these  are  not  amendments  which  have 
been  sent  in  bill  form  to  a  committee  by 
the  Speaker,  in  the  logical,  orderly  way. 
These  bills  did  not  originate  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  or  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  oi 
any  other  committee  under  whose  juris- 
diction these  bills  would  fall  except  as 
amendments  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  in  my 
opinion  originated  in  the  Republican 
conference.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  ,  surprises  me  when  he  injects  him- 
self at  this  stage  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  effort  to  take  over  the  leadership  of 
the  House  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  surprised  me — If  he  was  quoted 
correctly  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  when  he  said :  "If  the  bill  Is  de- 
feated, another  Including  GOP  amend- 


ments could  be  drafted  quickly  without 
any  danger  of  a  fiscal  crisis. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going 
to  pass  these  bills?  When  should  we 
pass  them?  During  the  Republican 
recess? 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
because  as  I  understand  it  the  gentleman 
w£is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
need  to  pass  these  bills  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  are  bills  which 
must  be  passed  now;  not  next  week,  not 
next  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  They  are 
with  us  and  it  is  incmnbent  upon  us  to 
pass  some  legislation  today,  and  we  shall 
cooperate  in  achieving  that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  in  an  earlier  colloquy  this 
afternoon  with  me.  or  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  said  that  if  the  legisla- 
tion were  defeated  this  afternoon  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
be  reconvened  in  the  next  24  or  48  hours, 
and  would  consider  alternative  legisla- 
tion from  that  which  we  now  have  pend- 
ing before  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Unless  the  bill  were 
defeated.  If  the  bill  were  defeated,  they 
would  have  to  go  ahead  immediately. 
This  bin  has  got  to  go  to  another  body, 
and  then,  perhaps,  go  to  conference  be- 
fore it  goes  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  the  context  in  which 
I  said  that  this  legislation  did  not  have 
to  be  approved  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today,  because  I  do 
not  blame  the  gentleman  for  wanting  to 
get  credit  for  wiimlng  on  this  bill.  But 
in  my  opinion  these  kinds  of  tactics  on 
this  kind  of  legislation  will  lead  to  de- 
feat for  his  party.  The  Republican 
Party  will  be  like  the  Liberal  Party  of 
England  when  it  could  ride  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  taxicab.  This  Is  not 
sound  procedure.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  know  that  we  are  at 
war  and  that  we  need  to  proceed?  And, 
does  not  the  gentleman  remember  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  occupied  the  distinguished  po- 
sition of  minority  leader  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  now  occupies, 
just  a  few  years  ago.  in  1953.  when  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  was  in  office  he  said: 

If  It  were  not  for  the  effects  of  the  Korean 
war  and  the  cold  war  which  now  confront  us, 
we  would  not  be  facing  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today?  It  would 
remain  in  the  form  of  any  magic  formula 
that  keeps  expenditures  down. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemen  these  proposi- 
tions should  be  considered  separately. 

The  President  has  said  in  a  recent 
message  that  he  would  appoint  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  to  consider  the  over- 
all budgetary  presentations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  saying  that  I 
know  everything  that  went  on  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  but.  the 
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President  has  said  that  he  would  appoint 
a  commission  to  consider  the  overall 
budget  and  I  think  these  matteite  should 
be  considered  in  separate  bills. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  why 
should  they  not  go  before  the  ajjproprl- 
ate  committee  and  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  That  is  what  I  have  beeh  trjrlng 
to  say,  but  in  my  opinion  the  Rejjublican 
Policy  Committee  is  not  the  appropriate 
committee.  If  they  had  not  copie  from 
that  committee  I  doubt  that  thp  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  would  be  par- 
ticipating in  this  debate  at  this  point. 
At  any  rate  these  propositions  are  not, 
as  I  see  It,  coming  from  any  comiiittee  to 
which  they  have  been  referred  by  the 
Speaker.  1 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spea(ker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  tq  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  ^he  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  might  call  attention  to  the  ^ct  that 
during  the  8  years  of  the  former  Elsen- 
hower administration  It  was  always  a 
common  rule  that  we  did  this. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, absolutely.    This  Is  unprecedented. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  Democrats 
assumed  our  responsibility.  We  sup- 
ported it  overwhelmingly,  all  e^enslons 
or  Increases  in  the  debt  celllngi  by  2'/^, 
3,  sometimes  4  to  1  In  the  last  thijee  votes. 

While  In  the  Democratic  adi|iinistra- 
tlons.  In  two  of  them,  one  Republican 
voted  for  It  and  In  another  one  two 
Republicans.  But  when  President  Elsen- 
hower was  In  oflQce  the  Democrats 
supported  it  overwhelmingly. 

This  strange  change  on  the  part  of 
our  Republican  friends  is  certainly  one 
that  is  susceptible  to  the  charge  of 
opportunism. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  what  he  said. 

May  I  say  also  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  gentleman  who  Is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  this  committee,  the 
same  as  I  do  for  the  minorltsf  leader. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  leadeifshlp  on 
this  bill  shoiUd  be  taken  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  or  the  geptleman 
from  New  York. 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  tsrp^  of  pro- 
cedure will  do.  You  can  ofifir  these 
amendments  regardless  of  whether  the 
majority  of  the  committee  wants  them 
or  not.    I  think  this  is  bad  procedure. 

The  minority  have  the  right  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit,  which  on  tihis  kind 
of  legislation  is,  as  far  as  I  knolw,  prac- 
tically unprecedented.  I  hope  Ithey  do 
not  do  It.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope,  above  all,  that  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Spe^er,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srleldifig. 

Is  it  not  true  under  the  rulek  of  the 
House  that  if  the  previous  question  is 
roted  down,  the  minority  having  voiced 
and  led  the  opposition  In  defeating  the 
previous  question,  would  then  liiave  the 
privilege  of  controlling  all  tlm|e  which 


would  be  a  maximum  of  1  hour  and  In 
so  doing  they  could  determine  where  time 
was  or  was  not  to  be  yielded  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  and  no  other  amendments 
by  anybody  could  be  offered?  As  a  re- 
siilt  they  could  offer  amendments  and 
I  could  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  is  well  known  this  turns  con- 
sideration of  the  leadership  of  this  bill 
under  these  amendments  to  this  bill  over 
to  the  minority  as  far  as  time  and  every- 
thing else  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  a  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  can  ask  the  question  quickly 
because  of  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  question 
is  this: 

If  the  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
Includes  the  amendments  which  were 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  are  amendments  that 
would  be  with  instructions  to  report  back, 
if  those  Eunendments  are  offered  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  it  was  not  an  effort  to 
kill  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  never  said  that. 
It  would  certainly  weaken  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
quoted  as  having  said  what  we  can  do 
quickly  if  the  bill  Is  defeated.  We  have 
another  body  to  consider.  We  have  an 
administration  to  consider. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  re- 
minds me,  knowing  all  of  this — which  I 
do  not  know — of  Stephen  Lea  cock's  little 
ditty  about  the  flea : 

And  there  Is  the  happy,  bounding  flea. 
Tou  cannot  tell  the  she  from  he. 

The  sexes  look  alike,  you  see. 
But  he  can  tell  and  so  can  she. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  let  me  say  that  although  I  do  not 
support  the  two  amendments  which  were 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, I  would  certainly  emphatically 
say  that  If  the  bill  were  amended  In  the 
form  of  a  motion  to  recommit  as  has 
been  suggested.  It  would  not  kill  the  leg- 
islation. As  much  as  I  would  not  want 
them  adopted,  I  would  have  to  say  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  by  the  dlstlngtdshed 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  Is  Important  because  in  the  past 
where  we  have  made  motions  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions,  they  were  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  previous  question  be  voted  up  and 
that  the  rule,  of  covirse,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGSl. 

Mr. BOGGS.   Mr. Speaker, as lunder- 


stand  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  it  Is  his  position 
that  he  proposes  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  rule,  thereby  taking 
over  the  control  of  the  rule  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  taking  over  control 
of  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  touched  on  this  when  he 
said,  a  moment  ago,  that  the  real  pur- 
pose here  is  to  take  control  of  this  legis- 
lation away  from  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
no  finer  committee  chairman  and  no 
fairer  committee  chairman  and  no  more 
considerate  committee  chairman  than 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

The  matters  that  may  or  may  not  be 
Included  in  the  motion  to  recommit,  if 
one  comes,  were  discussed  in  great  de- 
tail in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  I  shall  touch  on  them  In  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  second  point  of  the  minority  pro- 
posal is  to  vote  down  the  request  for  a 
closed  rule. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  think,  since  1949  or  there- 
abouts. 

I  do  not  remember  In  either  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  administration 
any  bill  having  to  do  with  debt  manage- 
ment, taxation  generally,  social  security 
generally,  tariff  matters  or  trade  agree- 
ments— as  I  said,  I  do  not  remember  any 
such  bill  ever  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  except  under  a  closed 
rule. 

This  procedure  has  been  established  in 
Democratic  Congresses  and  in  Republi- 
can Congresses.  It  has  been  established, 
under  Democratic  Presidents  and  under 
Republican  Presidents. 

I  think  that  for  any  of  us  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  to  vote  for  the  minority 
leader's  motion  would  be  a  repudiation  of 
the  leadership,  not  only  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  which  granted  this  rule — 
but  equally  important,  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
went  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
asked  for  this  rule  now  being  considered. 

I  think  what  is  involved  here  is  not  too 
hard  for  anybody  to  see.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  put  into  the  Record  on  Monday 
the  votes  on  this  Issue  that  have  occurred 
since  1953,  the  first  year  of  President 
Elsenhower's  administration. 

They  have  been  in  the  Record  for  2 
days.    They  have  not  been  contradicted. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  a 
few  of  those  figures. 

In  1953,  a  Republican  Congress,  there 
were  169  Republicans  for  extending  the 
temporary  debt  celling  and  33  sigalnst. 

In  the  same  year,  69  Democrats  voted 
"aye";  125,  "nay." 

But  in  1955  the  Democratic  vote  was 
134  for  and  43  against.  That  was  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

In  1958  there  were  142  Republicans 
for,  42  against;  186  Democrats  for,  29 
against. 

In  1959  there  were  168  Democrats  for, 
69  against,  and  so  on,  until  the  latter 
years  of  1965  and  1966. 
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In  1964  there  were  no  Republicans  for 
and  154  against;  203  Democrats  for,  28 
against. 

In  1965  there  were  six  Republicans  for 
and  122  against;  223  Democrats  for  to  43 
against. 

In  1966,  last  year,  there  was  one  Re- 
publican for,  121  against. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  submit  that  during  the  8  years 
of  the  Republican  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, when  the  identical  issue  was  be- 
fore this  body,  and  during  the  6  years 
of  that  8  years  when  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled this  body,  we  reacted  in  what  I 
think  was  a  responsible  and  not  a  par- 
tisan fashion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  heard 
correctly,  the  first  vote  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  read  indicated  that 
In  1953  more  than  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats voted  against  and  a  minority  voted 
for  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  you  re- 
peat those  figures? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  repeat 
them.  Sixty-nine  Democrats  voted 
"aye";  123  voted  "nay." 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  at 
no  time  have  we  had  anything  approach- 
ing a  similar  situation  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  did  not  necessarily  say  we  should 
have  voted  that  way  in  1953,  but  at  least 
we  recognized  the  fact  from  then  on  out, 
so  there  was  never  from  that  point  on  a 
number  comparable  to  that,  regardless 
of  who  sat  In  the  White  House. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing. 
As  I  understand,  a  motion  to  reconunit, 
if  it  comes,  will  deal  with  changing  the 
rules  on  participating  certificates  and 
possibly  the  limitation  on  interest  rates 
on  long-term  Government  securities.  As 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said,  these  ^re  issues  that  should  be 
considered  In  a  separate  forum  at  a 
separate  time\  when  they  can  be  ade- 
quately discussed  and  debated,  and  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  significant 
point  about  the  record  of  the  other  side 
is  that  consistently,  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  the  Republicans  voted  for 
debt  limit  increases  when  a  Republican 
President  was  in  the  White  House,  but 
they  have  consistently  since  that  time 
voted  against  when  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  Is  the  record.  I 
read  it.  In  fact,  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  for  whom  I  have  profound 
respect,  made  the  point  so  much  better 
than  I  could  just  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1958,  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  Im- 
pact of  voting  down  such  a  motion  would 
be  very  drastic  Indeed.  You  cannot  find 
any  stronger  language  than  the  language 
used  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  and  I  prefer, 


in  my  limited  time,  to  have  those  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  ap- 
preciate his  quoting  my  remarks.  I 
want  him  to  know  at  this  time  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  one  iota.  I  believe  we 
do  have  to  grant  whatever  borrowing  au- 
thority is  needed  by  our  Government  to 
enable  it  to  pay  Its  bills  on  time.  That 
does  not  mean  we  cannot  amend  other 
provisions  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
Act. 

All  we  are  proposing  here  is  an  amend- 
ment not  whether  we  should  have  the 
borrowing  authority.  We  are  making  a 
mistake  and  confusing  the  issue.  We 
will  agree — and  I  will  agree — to  have  an 
Increase  in  the  borrowing  authority.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  make  some 
corrections  in  the  present  act. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  he  Is  argu- 
ing the  point  as  to  what  the  interest  rate 
should  be  on  long-term  Government  se- 
curities. There  is  great  disagreement  on 
that  point  at  this  time.  I  believe  with 
interest  rates  hitting  a  lower  level,  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  many  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  some 
reluctance  to  vote  for  something  that 
might  increase  those  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  charge  has  been  made  that 
this  is  an  unprecedented  action.  I 
would  remind  the  House  that  as  recently 
as  last  October  the  previous  question  was 
defeated  on  the  Important  resolution  in- 
volving the  creation  of  a  Committee  on 
Ethics.  We  took  it  away  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  gave  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays].  That  is 
a  very  recent  precedent  for  this. 

I  would  take  a  moment  to  say  we  have 
lost  sight  of  one  thing.  The  charge  is 
made  that  the  minority  is  going  to  take 
over  the  leadership  of  this  House,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Mills].  That  is  simply  not 
so,  because  If  the  previous  question  Is 
voted  down,  it  is  true  the  minority  will 
then  offer  its  amendments.  We  would 
then,  however,  return  to  this  resolution, 
which  provides  4  hours  of  debate,  with  2 
hours  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Mills].  If  we 
will  read  the  language  on  that  rule,  on 
page  2,  we  will  find  that  it  sets  forth 
that  amendments  can  be  offered  at  that 
time.  No  amendment  shall  be  offered  to 
said  bill  "except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means."  The  chairman  of  ihe  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  not  going  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  of  this 
measure  or  from  offering  amendments  if 
we  adopt  the  procedure  suggested  by  the 
minority. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
if  I  may  have  some  more  time  from 
your  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  has  cited  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  legislation.  If  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down,  the  con- 
trol of  time  on  the  amendments,  which 
will  be  offered  I  suppose  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  will  be  under  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  imderstandlng  Is  that  if  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down,  then  we  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  rule,  which 
would  simply  be  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
to  approve  that  sunendment  to  the  rule. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  After  that, 
we  go  back  to  the  language  of  the  basic 
resolution  and  we  would  have  then  4 
hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  would  have  1  hour 
of  debate  on  the  amendments  under  con- 
trol of  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  cutting  off  debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  quoting  what  I 
believe  is  the  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Our  Intention 
relates  to  what  the  rule  would  be,  which 
would  be  simply  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment to  the  rule  to  permit  us  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  4573  Incorporat- 
ing what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
offered  in  the  committee.  We  would  not 
disturb  the  allocation  of  time  nor  the 
right  of  the  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  Control  the  offer- 
ing of  any  other  amendment.  That  is 
our  sole  purpose.  I  believe  It  is  a  bona 
fide  and  legitimate  purpose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  principal  difference.  We  should  not 
set  a  precedent  that  would  be  l^d  for 
the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  add 
one  comment,  and  I  believe  this  ought 
to  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion. 
The  action  in  defeating  the  previous 
question  simply  takes  the  control  away 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delaney]  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  will  not  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  control  over  the  time 
or  consideration  of  the  legislation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  believe  this 
is  important.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Indicated.  I  consider  It  sound  and  proper 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  could 
have  saved  at  least  45  minutes  of  time 
had  the  Rules  Committee  seen  fit  to 
adopt  the  resolution  presented  on  the 
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minority  side  by  the  gentleman 
linois,  which  have  given  us  a 
would  have  permitted  the 
these  two  amendments  during 
debate. 

Following  the  election  last 
President  made  a  statement 
going  to  cut  back  on  the  interstate 
way  program  some  20  percent 
very  much  interested  in  how  h( 
Ing  to  cut  back  and  what  he 
to  do  with  the  money  being 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by  the 
users  during  the  time  he  was 
to  spend  the  money  for  hlgh^^ay 
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poses. 

At  that  time  I  requested  information 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Adininistra 
tor.    I  have  that  information  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rex  Whitton,  Fed 
eral  Highway  Administrator,  ll>ecember 
2,  1966,  which  I  should  like  to  lead: 

Dear  Mr.  Latta:  The  following  Informa- 
tion Is  furnished  In  response  to  a  telephone 
request  from  your  oflBce. 

The  Federal  excise  taxes  paid  br  highway 
users  and  dedicated  to  the  Hlghnray  Trust 
Fund  under  the  present  law  wUl  ci  intlnue  to 
accrue  and  be  credited  to  the  Tfust  Fund 
during  the  period  of  the  reduced  highway 
program  directed  by  the  Preslden;.  Any  of 
the  funds  not  needed  for  current  payments 
will  remain  available  to  the  credit  of  the 
Trust  Fund  for  expenditure  at  a  later  date. 

Revenues  available  In  the  Trust  Fund  and 
not  required  for  making  current  i  payments 
are  borrowed  by  Treasury,  and  Interest  on 
such  borrowed  funds  Is  paid  tojthe  Trust 
Fund.  The  borrowed  funds  ara  used  by 
Treasury  for  any  public  purpose.     ! 

There  will  be  no  loss  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  by  reason  of  the  current  reduction  In 
the  level  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, or  from  any  related  action  0r  clrciun- 
stance.  1 

Please  advise  If  I  can  be  of  furliier  assist- 
ance to  you.  I 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

Rex  W.  WHrrioN, 
Federal  Highway  Admirtiatrator. 

Let  me  say  when  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  on  yesterday. 
I  asked  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  j  whether 
this  borrowing  which  is  going  on,  and 
which  apparently  has  been  going  on,  Is 
inside  or  outside  the  debt  ceilliig.  I  did 
not  get  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  my 
question  so  I  would  like  to  askj  him  now 
to  respond  to  that  question  Ip  greater 
detail.  j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,!  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  lio  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  there  are  ariy  surplus 
funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund,  those 
funds  have  always  been  invested  in  di- 
rect obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
special  issues,  or  put  In  snort-term 
Treasury  paper.  The  normil  invest- 
ments In  the  fund  are  special  I  Treasury 
Issues,  which  come  under  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. This  has  been  the  method  jof  invest- 
ment used  exclusively  since  the  begin- 
ning. There  are  no  PC's  in  thi  highway 
trust  fund  at  the  present  time  nor  have 
there  been  in  the  past.  Thus  in  practice 
the  investments  must  be  on  a  short-term 


basis,  because  these  moneys  arei 


spent  within  the  fiscal  year  or  the  calen- 


dar year  of  their  collection. 


liquidity  is  necessary.     As  I  seated,  the 
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special  Issues  and  short-term  Treasury 
paper  come  under  the  debt  limit  like  any 
other  Treasury  Issue. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Coming  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  ask  whether  or  not  the  bor- 
rowing going  on  in  this  Instance,  dealing 
with  the  highway  trust  fund,  is  inside 
or  outside  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  obligations  that  have 
been  purchased  by  the  highway  trust 
fund  are  in  the  debt  limitation.  Those 
special  issues  are  direct  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  so  those  obliga- 
tions are  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  trust  fund  itself,  of  course,  is  not 
within  the  debt  ceiling.  The  funds  in 
which  the  trust  fund  has  invested  its 
surplus  are  under  the  ceiling.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  is  a  separate 
fund. 

Any  time  the  general  fund  gets  those 
moneys  and  gives  to  the  trust  fund  spe- 
cial Treasury  issues,  then  those  Federal 
obligations  are  reflected  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

There  Is  specific  authorization  In  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  Act,  as  I  recall, 
for  Investment  of  those  moneys  in  the 
specific  obligations. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  repeat  what 
was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  debate  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Members  who  have 
come  to  the  floor  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes. At  the  conclusion  of  this  debate 
on  the  resolution  or  the  rule,  we  will  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote  when  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  or  when  that  motion 
Is  made.  Those  who  agree  with  me  that 
for  the  House  to  work  its  will  and  to  be 
able  to  offer  these  amendments  that 
have  been  discussed  during  this  debate 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  this,  I  hope  will  join  with  us  In  this 
action  In  voting  against  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
address  myself  solely  to  this  question  be- 
fore us,  which  is  the  rule  we  adopt.  In- 
deed, the  question  before  us  is  not  unique 
either  on  this  point  of  voting  down  the 
previous  question  or,  I  might  say,  of 
granting  a  limited  closed  rule  where  the 
minority  is  permitted  to  offer  certain 
amendments.  Indeed,  the  rule  presented 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  does 
give  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  or  the  committee  itself 
the  opportunity  to  offer  amendments,  but 
no  one  else  has  that  opportunity.  This 
question  the  Republicans  seek  to  deter- 
mine is  actually  a  matter  whereby  the 
majority  of  the  House,  not  of  a  particu- 
lar party,  can  work  Its  will. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  clarify 
Is  this:  This  in  no  sense  would  take  any 
prerogatives  away  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
is  not  Involved  in  this  immediate  debate, 
because  this  is  under  the  Committee  on 


Rules.  The  only  one  that  might  be  taken 
off  his  feet  would  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  [Mr.  Colmer].  But 
it  is  certainly  not  that  at  all.  This  is 
simply  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  House  wants  to  consider  the  debate 
of  this  debt  celling  under  a  limited  closed 
rule  which  would  permit  the  minority  to 
present  the  amendments  that  they  have 
offered  In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  during  debate. 

I  might  say  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  hearings  and  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
we  developed  these  two  particular  Issues 
underlying  these  amendments  which 
were  the  subject  of  discussion  through- 
out the  deliberation  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  also,  was  not  that  the  case  from 
the  very  beginning? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
properly  states  the  fact  that  these  were 
Issues  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  may  also  say  they 
are  quite  germane  to  this  bill.  During 
debate  on  this  matter  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  reasons  pro 
and  con  as  to  why  these  amendments 
might  be  considered  in  order. 

I  have  been  urging  for  years  as  an  in- 
dividual Member— and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  knows  this — and  I  might 
say  against  a  majority  of  my  own  party— 
that  we  ought  not  to  come  out  with 
closed  rules  on  much  of  this  material 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
considers.  This  is  not  a  tax  bill.  This 
is  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Act,  and  it 
covers  a  much  more  limited  area.  I  think 
this  could  well  have  been  debated  and 
should  be  debated  under  a  completely 
open  rule.  I  emphasize  this  because  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  House 
will  recognize  what  happens  when  we 
consider  these  measures  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  under  these 
closed  rules.  What  happens  Is  it  goes 
over  to  the  other  body  where  there  is  no 
discipline  at  all  In  regard  to  germane- 
ness and  comes  back  with  amendments 
marked  out  that  no  one  over  here,  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  members  In- 
cluded, have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view or  study.  Really,  It  badly  weakens 
the  House  as  a  legislative  body. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  plead  with   ■ 
my  friends  on  the  Democrat  side  that 
this  is  not  any  attempt  to  take  away  the 
leadership  from  the  majority  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  Issue  to  • 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Members  l 
of  the  House  will  permit  the  minority  to  j 
offer  these  amendments  in  an  orderly 
fashion;  and,  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  to  offer  them  solely  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  motion  to  recommit,  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  distln- 
gunshed  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI, 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  concerning  mo- 
tions   to    recommit    with    Instructions. 
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The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  majority  whip,  is  one  who 
has  been  castigating  the  Republicans  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  elsewhere  for 
voting  for  motions  to  recommit,  with  in- 
structions, stating  erroneously,  that  these 
motions  to  recommit  with  instructions 
were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  scut- 
tling or  defeating  various  bills  and  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  true.  We  who 
serve  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives know  that  this  is  not  true 
about  the  recommittal  procedure.  How- 
ever, unfortunately,  the  people  through- 
out the  country  are  not  so  aware  of 
these  House  procedures.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  news  media, 
this  popular  misunderstanding  could  be 
corrected.  However,  here  we  are.  and 
without  liberalizing  the  closed  rule  pre- 
sented to  us  these  amendments  will  have 
to  be  offered  encompassed  within  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  issue  pending  before  us  today  is: 
First,  are  we  going  to  have  more  hon- 
esty in  our  Federal  accounting? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  represents  one 
amendment. 

Second,  are  we  going  to  relieve  the 
pressures  the  Federal  Government  is 
creating  In  the  money  market,  the  mar- 
ket to  which  both  the  consumer  and  the 
businessman  has  to  go  In  order  to  finance 
their  endeavors  so  that.  Interest  rates 
can  go  down  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment along  with  everyone  else  pay  less 
In  Interest  for  their  borrowings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  forced  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  short-term  and 
liigh  Interest  securities.  And,  let  me  say 
to  my  good  Democrat  friends,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated 
that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  and  help- 
ful to  him  to  be  able  to  market  long-term 
securities  at  a  lower  Interest  rate.  The 
administration  Itself  wants  this  flexibil- 
ity. The  Congress  certainly  should 
check  into  the  question  of  how  we  should 
grant  this  authority  to  the  executive  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  and  not  Just 
content  ourself  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  Republican  amendments  re- 
late to  the  question  of  "how." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fa- 
vored reporting  this  resolution  out  of 
committee  with  a  modified  closed  rule 
that  would  have  permitted  the  consid- 
eration of  two  amendments  offered  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  distin- 
guished Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  sepa- 
rate views  stated  by  these  members  of 
the  committee,  as  follows : 
rv.  Separate  Views  of  the  Refoblicans  on 
HJl.  4573 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meanfi  Join  In  protesting 
the  actions  of  the  administration  which 
necessitate  considering  this  legislation.  The 
administration's    unwillingness    to    exercise 


restraint  in  its  expenditures,  and  Its  failure 
to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  American 
p>eople  of  Its  spending  intentions,  have 
created  our  debt  problem. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  made 
It  Imperative  that  the  administration  exer- 
cise fiscal  restraint.  Instead,  In  order  to  get 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  "butter,"  the 
administration  deliberately  understated  the 
cost  of  the  "guns."  The  administration 
came  to  the  Congress  with  a  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  which  understated  expendi- 
tures by  at  least  $15  billion.  The  adminis- 
tration now  admits  this. 

This  bUl  {US..  4573)  is  the  price  ta«  which 
the  American  people  are  being  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  failure  of  the  admlnlstratloc 
to  disclose  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican pyeople  a  year  ago  the  cost  which  would 
be  Incurred  In  fighting  a  major  war  in  Viet- 
nam. After  refusing  for  the  past  12  months 
to  disclose  to  the  Congress — and  to  the  Amer- 
ican p)€ople — the  true  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment's finances,  so  that  the  Congress  might 
take  appropriate  steps  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem, the  administration  now  comes  pleading 
an  emergency.  With  threats  of  dire  conse- 
quences If  the  Congress  should  fall  to  act 
promptly,  we  are  called  upon  to  provide 
forthwith  an  additional  $6  billion  of  borrow- 
ing authority. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4573)  provides  for  an  In- 
crease of  $6  bUllon  In  the  public  debt  limit 
In  addition  to  the  increase  of  $2  billion  pro- 
vided on  June  24,  1966.  The  Increase  relates 
solely  to  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1967,  when  in  the  absence  of 


further  congressional  action  the  public  debt 
limit  win  revert  to  the  permanent  celling  of 
$285  billion.  If  the  administration  continues 
Its  spending  policies,  another  Increase  will  be 
needed  to  cover  expenditures  proposed  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 

ADMINISTRATION    MISLED    CONGRESS    AND    THE 
PEOPLE 

Let  US  look  at  the  record.  Just  why  Is  this 
bill  being  brought  before  the  House?  Why 
Is  there  such  great  urgency?  The  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe  that  It  could 
not  foresee  the  extent  to  which  expenditures 
would  exceed  its  forecasts  until  January  1967, 
when  by  law  the  administration  had  to  come 
to  the  Congress  with  a  new  budget.  This  Is 
not  the  fact. 

For  fiscal  1967,  the  administration  original- 
ly proposed  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage of  January  1966,  to  spend  a  total  of 
9112.8  billion.  Revenues  were  forecast  at 
$111  billion  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1.8  bUllon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Increase  In  the  debt  lim- 
it m  the  89th  Conrgess — In  May  of  1966 — the 
administration  was  still  projecting  an  ex- 
penditure budget  of  $112.8  bUllon  for  fiscal 
1967.  At  that  time  the  administration  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  the  breakdown  of 
such  expenditures  by  month  which  appears 
as  table  5  in  the  report  on  the  public  debt 
limit  on  June  8,  1966  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
H.  Rept.  1607,  p.  7).  When  we  compare  the 
results  to  date  with  those  forecast.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  claim  as  the  administration  now  does, 
that  the  estimates  of  May  1966  were  the  best 
available  at  that  time. 


Budget  receipts  and  expenditures  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  in  May  1966  and  actual  for 

fiscal  year  1967 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1967 

Net  receipts 

Expenditures 

Deficit  or  surplus 

Cumulative  deficit 
at  end  of  month 

Esti- 
mated 

Actual 

Esti- 
mated 

Actual 

Esti- 
mated 

Actual 

Esti- 
mated 

Actual 

July       - 

5.2 
7.3 

11.9 
8.3 
7.5 

10.5 
8.1 
7.8 

10.2 

12.9 
7.8 

17.3 

8.7 
7.2 

12.5 
5.8 
7.4 

10.6 

9.0 

10.0 

10.3 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

9.5 

10.3 
11.0 
11.9 
11.0 
10.4 
9.8 

-3.8 
-2.7 
-1-1. fi 
-4.2 
-1.8 
+1-4 
-1.9 
-1.8 
-t-l.l 
-f3.9 
-1.4 
-1-7.8 

-4.6 
-3.8 
-)-.fi 
-,V2 
-3.0 
+  1.1 

-3.8 

-6.5 

-4.9 

-9.1 

-10.9 

-9.5 

-11.4 

-13.2 

-12.1 

-8.2 

-9.6 

-1.8 

-4.6 

August       

-8.4 

-7.8 

October 

-13.0 

Noveniber     .. - 

-16.9 

-14.9 

February 

' 

\prll 

June 

Total 

111.0 

112.8 

-1.8 

Source:  H.  Rept.  1607,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess., table  6,  p.  7.    Monthly  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  July  1, 1966,  through  Dec.  31, 1966. 


The  Government  must  know  what  it  will 
spend  at  least  2  months  In  advance.  In  May 
1966 — only  2  months  before — the  adminis- 
tration had  forecast  expenditures  for  the 
month  of  July  would  be  $9  billion.  Actual 
expenditures  turned  out  to  be  $10.3  billion. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  fiscal  1967 — 
the  month  of  July  1966 — the  administration 
must  have  known  something  was  wrong  with 
its  estimates. 

The  administration  forecast  that  expendi- 
tures for  August  would  be  $10  billion.  Actual 
expenditures  turned  out  to  be  $11  billion. 
The  administration  forecast  that  expendi- 
tures for  September  would  be  $10.3  billion. 
Actual  expenditures  turned  out  to  be  $11.9 
billion.  Thus,  by  September  1966,  expendi- 
tures had  exceeded  estimates  made  as  re- 
cently as  May  1966,  by  almost  $4  billion.  By 
the  end  of  November — after  only  5  months  of 
fiscal  1967 — the  administration  had  rolled 
up  a  deficit  of  $16  billion.  Yet,  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  believe  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm — no  urgency — at  that 
time. 

In  September  1966,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent 


investment  credit,  although  actual  expendi- 
tures were  already  running  at  a  rate  of  $1 
billion  to  $1.5  billion  per  month  In  excess  of 
prior  estimates,  the  administration  stead- 
fastly refused  to  change  Its  estimates.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  administration  was 
giving  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
assurances  that  expenditures  would  be  cut 
back  by  at  least  $3  billion.  At  a  press  con- 
ference held  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  Septe:n- 
ber  8,  1966,  the  President  was  still  adhering 
to  bis  original  budget  estimates.  The  Presi- 
dent said:  ^ 

"First,  we  are  reviewing  very  carefully  at 
the  present  time  the  appropriation  bills  that 
have  reached  us.  There  are  some  three  or 
toxa  of  them  that  are  being  examined. 
There  are  some  eight  appropriation  bills  that 
have  not  yet  cleared  through  the  Congress. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  will  contain. 

"We  are  asking  the  executive  branch  to 
carefully  review  their  appropriations  that 
have  been  received  and  make  recommenda- 


1  The  President's  news  conference  of 
Sept.  8,  1966,  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents,  p.  1242. 
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tlons  as  to  the  low  priority  Items  that  can  be 
eliminated.  We  have  given  a  target  goal,  as 
you  will  observe  In  the  message.  ~ 

•'When  and  as  we  receive  the  father  eight 
appropriations  bills,  we  will  go  through  the 
same  procedure.  I 

"We  are  hoping  that  in  light  of  this  mes- 
sage, and  the  prudent  attention  and  con- 
sideration that  the  Congress  will  be  giving 
the  remaining  eight  bills,  that  tkey  will  be 
somewhere  in  reasonable  proxirriity  to  the 
budget  and  the  request  that  I  mkde  earlier; 
namely,  a  budget  of  $112  billion  koo  million. 
(ItaUo  added.]  | 

"But  until  they  reach  me,  I  h^ve  no  way 
of  Icnowlng  how  much  the  cost  jof  govern- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  next  year.  jlVhen  they 
do  reach  me,  we  will  review  them  add  see  how 
much  we  can  eliminate  and  see  Where  that 
leaves  us." 

Not  only  did  the  administration!  fall  to  ex- 
erclse  fiscal  restraint,  but  It  kept  from  the 
Congress  the  Information  on  whlc^  the  Con- 
g:re6S  might  have  exercised  such  restraint. 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  |t  has  been 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  4Bcal  affairs 
of  the  Nation  by  the  administration,  If  not 
actual  bad  faith  In  Its  dealings  wlt^  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress,  which  neqessltates  a 
further  increase  In  the  public  dabt  at  this 
time. 

PAXTICXPATION    CrBTmCATES    COtEB    tJT 
•  EXPENOITimES 

In  addition  to  its  failure  to  kee])  Congress 
and  the  people  Informed,  the  administration 
resorted  to  fiscal  "gimmickry"  la  order  to 
cover  up  the  true  amount  of  Its  spending.  In 
the  89tb  Congress,  the  Democraticontrolled 
Congress  enacted,  over  united  Republican  op- 
position. In  great  haste,  the  I^aftlclpatlon 
Sales  Act  ( Public  Law  89-429 ) .  Tftls  act  au- 
thorized the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  sell  "participation  certificates"  in 
certain  Government  financial  assets,  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest  to  l)e  guaran- 
teed by  the  agency.  For  budget  ^counting 
purposes,  however,  the  proceeds  fropa  the  sale 
of  these  certificates  are  not  included  In  re- 
ceipts, but  are  applied  directly  In  reduction 
of  other  expenditures. 

E^very  time  that  the  Government  goes  fur- 
ther into  debt  through  the  sale  of  [participa- 
tion certificates,  expenditures  are  rojduced  "on 
paper"  by  a  corresponding  amounti  Because 
of  this,  administrative  budget  expenditures 
reported  for  January  1967,  will  fce  under- 
stated by  tl.l  billion  on  account  of  jthe  credit 
from  $1.1  billion  In  participation  dertlficatea 
sold  on  January  19,  1967.  Actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 'year  1967 
will  be  understated  by  an  additional  92.9  bil- 
lion oa  account  of  credits  from  sal^  of  addi- 
tional participation  certificates.       j 

In  the  case  of  participation  certificate  sales, 
the  administration  Is  merely  Issuing  a  new 
kind  of  note  to  pay  Its  bills,  anq  through 
"fancy  bookkeeping"  crediting  thej  proceeds 
directly  against  Its  expenditures,  i  Through 
this  procedure,  expenditures  appter  to  be 
less  than  the  amount  actually  spent,  and  the 
administrative  budget  Is  understated.  The 
debt  celling  becomes  a  "sham."         ' 


»TaST   PARTICIPATION    CEaTTFICATEa   >)ISRtrPT 
FINANCIAL    MABKITTS 

In  June  1966  the  first  Issue  of  85j0  million 
of  participation  certificates  were  Offered  at 
Interest  rates  ranging  up  to  5.75i  percent. 
This  represented  a  premium  of  a1|  least  60 
basis  points  over  the  rate*  at  which  U.S. 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turity were  then  selling  on  thei  market. 
In  Justifying  this  premium,  the  a<inlnlstra- 
tlon  took  the  position  that  these  certificates 
were  not  obllgaUons  of  the  Unltad  States, 
and  that  as  a  result  the  Interest  thereon  was 
subject  to  both  Federal  and  State  Income 
taxes.'    Consistent  with    this   poalflon.   the 


prospectus  offering  these  participation  cer- 
tificates contained  the  following  statement: 
"Timely  payment  of  principal  of  and  In- 
terest on  the  participation  certificates  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  a  corporate  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States.  (See  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  appearing  later  in  this 
prospectus  regarding  availability  of  funds  for 
such  guarantee.)  The  participation  certifi- 
cates are  not  obligations  of  and  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  Interest 
on  the  participation  certificates  Is  not  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  taxes." 

This  additional  pressure  on  the  financial 
market  pushed  Interest  rates  to  the  highest 
level  In  40  years.  This  In  turn  forced  the  ad- 
ministration to  declare  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  the  Issuance  of  any  additional  cer- 
tificates. Commenting  on  this,  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  In  Its  letter 
of  October  1966,  said: 

"Frustrated  though  a  number  of  cities  were 
last  spring,  they  now  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  administration  declare  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  Federal  agency 
flotations  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966.  The  calloff,  an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  on  September 
8.  was  a  direct  response  to  the  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  PC  technique  was  contribut- 
ing In  a  major  way  to  price  weakness  for  debt 
Issues  generally.  Sales  of  such  certificates 
had  totaled  $1.7  billion  during  the  first  half 
of  1966  and  were  scheduled  at  $4.2  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  beg^n  July  1.  Such  a 
volume  of  actual  and  prospective  fiotatlons 
by  Federal  agencies,  Involving  a  type  of  debt 
instrument  relatively  new  to  many  investors, 
was  bound  to  be  a  major  depressant  In  capital 
markets — especially  so  in  the  context  of  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  borrowing  by  others." 

Our  opposition  to  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  was  vindicated.  The  first  Issue  of  pwur- 
tlclpatlon  certificates  not  only  resulted  In  an 
excessive  Interest  cost  to  the  Government  on 
that  particular  borrowing,  but  pushed  up  all 
Interest  rates  so  that  the  Federal  agencies 
were  soon  paying  rates  well  in  excess  of  6 
percent  and  all  debt  Issues  were  adversely 
affected.    The  President  had  to  call  a  halt. 

PARTICIPATION  CERTIFICATES  BECOME  DIRECT 
OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE     UNITED    STATES 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  clear  that  in  the  fall  of 
1966,  the  adnUnlstratlon  faced  a  fiscal  crisis. 
Expenditures  were  running  at  a  rate  of  $1 


•Hon.  Jooeph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury,    appearing    before    the   Rules 


Committee  in  support  of  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966,  said: 

"This  legislation  says  to  FNMA,  to  FHA,  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  the  Farm 
Home  Administration,  to  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, to  Export-Impwrt  Bank — I 
don't  think  I  have  forgotten  anyone — the 
direct  loans  you  make  you  c&n  bundle  up, 
transfer  them  to  FNMA,  who  will  act  as  a 
trustee.  FNMA  then  can  sell  participation 
in  these  loans  in  the  private  sector. 

"That  Is  In  essence  what  this  bill  is  going 
to  do.  Some  of  the  objections  to  It  are  sim- 
ple and  understandable.  These  participa- 
tions will  carry  a  higher  rate  than  Treasury 
bonds.  That  Is  true.  The  reason,  one  of  the 
big  reasons,  they  will  carry  a  higher  rate 
than  Treasury  bonds  Is  that  Treasury  bonds 
are  not  taxable  by  the  States.  These  obliga- 
tions are  taxable  by  every  State.  So.  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  a  heavier  tax  burden  to 
the  person  buying  this  participation  than 
the  person  buying  the  Treasury  security. 

"Over  the  past  2  yean  our  average  experi- 
ence— I  won't  predict  what  will  happen  in 
the  future — but  our  experience  In  the  past 
2  years  has  been  that  normally  these  partici- 
pations will  carry  a  yield  about  a  quarter  of  a 
percent  to  three-eighths  of  a  percent  higher 
than  the  Treasury  obligations."  (89th  Cong., 
second  sess.,  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  14544  and  S.  3499,  May  4,  1966,  p.  68) . 


billion  to  $1.5  billion  per  month  In  excess  of 
the  estimates  on  which  the  debt  celling  had 
been  predicated.  The  administration's  bor- 
rowing through  the  regular  channels  was 
reaching  the  maximum  permissible  under  the 
debt  lUnit.  The  initial  issue  of  participation 
certificates  had  precipitated  escalation  of  In- 
terest rates  to  the  highest  level  in  40  years. 
The  administration  had  been  severely  criti- 
cized. Something  new  had  to  be  added.  At 
this  point,  the  administration  decided  to 
"clothe"  the  participation  certificates  with 
the  lull  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  maJce  the  certificates  more  readily 
salable. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereupon 
obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dated  September  30,  1966,  which  con- 
cluded that  "FNMA's  guarantee  of  a  par- 
ticipation certificate  brings  Into  being  a  gen- 
eral obligation  of  the  United  States  backed 
by  its  full  faith  and  credit." 

With  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  as 
a  basis,  arrangements  were  made  to  seU  a 
second  Issue  of  $1.1  billion  of  participation 
certificates  to  be  offered  in  January  1967, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States.  In  contrast  to  the  statement 
In  the  prospectus  cautioning  the  purchaser 
of  the  first  issue  of  participation  certificates 
in  June  1966  that  such  certificates  "are  not 
obligations  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,"  the  prospectus  offering  the 
second  issue  of  partlclp>atlon  certificates  flatly 
stated  that  the  holders  thereof  held  valid 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States 
"backed  by  Its  full  faith  and  credit."  The 
prospectus  contained  the  following: 

"The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
stated  In  an  opinion  dated  September  30, 
1966,  that  'FNMA's  guarantee  of  a  partici- 
pation certificate  brings  into  being  a  general 
obligation  of  the  United  States  backed  by  Its 
full  faith  and  credit'  and  that  'the  holders 
of  participations  guaranteed  by  FNMA  hold 
valid  general  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  are  In  a  position  to  reach  beyond  the 
assets  of  FNMA  to  the  United  States  for  pay- 
ment, II  necessary.'  " 

Wliat  was  originally  characterized  by  the 
administration  as  a  sale  of  financial  assets — 
the  substitution  of  private  credit  for  public 
credit — became  nothing  less  than  an  obliga- 
tion guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States,  not  the  so-called  bene- 
ficial Interest  in  a  pool  of  assets  that  was 
being  sold.  The  buyer  could  not  care  less 
what  was  In  the  pool,  since  the  certificate 
was  a  general  obligation  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  its  full  faith  and  credit. 

This  also  afforded  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  an  opportunity  to  offer  the  partlcl- 
I>atlon  certificates  as  obligations  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
eligible  for  investment  of  social  security  trust 
funds  and  other  governmental  trusts,  the 
proceeds  of  which  could  only  be  Invested  In 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  social 
security  trust  funds  became  a  "built  in" 
market  for  the  certificates. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT  TRUST  FUNDS  BECOME  "BUILT- 
IN"   MARKET   FOR   PARTICIPATION   SALES 

For  more  than  30  years,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  administrations  bad  limited 
the  Investment  of  social  security  trust  funds 
to  U.S.  Treasury  obligations.  It  was  clearly 
the  Intention  of  this  committee — and  of  the 
Congress — that  the  Investment  of  these 
fimda  should  not  be  Invested  In  any  other 
type  of  obligation. 

The  Investment  authority  of  the  trustees 
of  the  social  secvu-lty  trtist  funds  Is  subject 
to  the  following  limitation :  »  [ 

"It  shall   be   the  duty   of  the   Managing    , 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  trust 
funds  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  reqtxlred 
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•Sec.  201(d)  and  sec.  1817(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended. 


to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1) 
on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by 
purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
market  price.  The  purposes  for  which  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  at  par  of  public-debt  obligations 
for  pvirchase  by  the  trust  funds." 

The  trustees  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  are  thus  limited  by  law  to  the  invest- 
ment of  those  funds  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
which  Is  the  same  language  used  In  the  limi- 
tation of  the  public  debt  under  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Of  the  last  Issue  of  $1.1  billion  participa- 
tion certificates  offered  for  sale  on  January 
5,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
chased a  total  of  $500  million  for  the  social 
security  and  other  trust  funds.  Unless  these 
obligations  are  deemed  to  be  full  faith  and 
credit  obligations  of  the  United  States — or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest — the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  clearly  has  acted 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority  as  man- 
aging trustee  of  the  social  seciirity  trust 
funds.  Having  created  a  "built-in"  market 
in  the  social  security  trust  funds  for  the 
participation  certificates  by  denoting  them 
as  obligations  of  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude such  certificates  from  the  debt  sub- 
ject to  limitation. 

WHAT  PRICE  DECEPTION 

These  fiscal  manipulations  by  the  admin- 
istration serve  no  useful  purpose  other  than 
to  conceal  from  the  American  people  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  debt  and  the  true 
budget  of  expenditures.  What  price  decep- 
tion! What  Is  the  price  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  forced  to  pay  for  this  deception? 

The  administration  readily  acknowledged 
that  the  participation  certificates  would  en- 
tall  Interest  costs  of  0.25  to  0.30  of  1  percent 
higher  than  Treasury  bonds.*  The  first  Is- 
sue of  $530  million  of  participation  certifi- 
cates sold  in  June  1966  carried  Interest  rates 
ranging  up  to  5.75  percent.  This  represents 
a  premium  of  at  least  0.50  of  1  percent  over 
the  rates  at  which  Treasury  bonds  of  com- 
parable maturity  were  then  selling  on  the 
market. 

The  administration  apparently  is  willing 
to  disrupt  the  capital  markets  and  to  saddle 
the  taxpayers  with  an  additional  Interest  bill 
of  between  $25  and  $50  million  for  each  year 
that  the  $10  billion  of  participation  certifi- 
cates— ^whlch  the  administration  plans  to 
Issue — are  outstanding. 

Interest  costs  represent  the  largest  ex- 
penditure In  the  administrative  budget  ex- 
cept for  national  defense.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  administration  now  estimates  that 
direct  Interest  on  the  public  debt — which 
excludes  Interest  paid  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies— will  amount  to  $13.5  billion,  and  will 
Increase  to  $14.2  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  Why 
increase  this  cost  unnecessarily — even 
though  "hidden"  as  an  agency  expenditure — 
by  borrowing  at  a  higher  rate  of  Interest 
than  would  be  required  for  Treasury  bonds? 

PARTICIPATION     CERTIFICATES    SHOULD     BE 
REDEFINED 

What  are  the  participation  certificates — 
sales  of  financial  assets  or  general  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States?  The  administra- 
tion's answer  varies  to  suit  the  occasion. 

When  the  enabling  legislation  was  under 
consideration  on  May  4.  1966,  the  admin- 
istration's position  was  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 


Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
follows:  ° 

"Now,  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
these  are  guaranteed;  Treasury  obligations 
carry  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  the  only  obligation  this  country 
issues  that  carries  full  faith  and  credit. 
There  is  a  long  congressional  history  that 
only  Treasury  notes  for  all  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment, for  all  people,  will  carry  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  this  Government  as  an 
entity. 

"On  the  other  side  are  the  specialized 
lending  programs.  They  do  not  carry  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
so  how  are  they  guaranteed?  They  are  guar- 
anteed In  two  manners.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion they  will  be  guaranteed  by  an  appro- 
priation act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  final  analysis,  nobody  but 
you  gentlemen  can  obligate  the  United 
States.  Treasury  can't.  The  President  can't. 
This  covmtry  can  only  be  obligated  by  an  ap- 
propriation act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  you  are 
doing  with  these  special  participation  certifi- 
cates. 

"There  is  a  legal  distinction,  of  course,  and 
the  legal  distinction  accomplishes  one  pur- 
pose and  that  Is  to  make  these  obligations 
taxable  by  the  States." 

On  September  30,  1966,  only  5  months 
later,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
the  participation  certificates  carried  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States.  The 
administration  seized  upon  this  ruling  to 
offer  the  second  issue  of  participation  cer- 
tificates to  the  public  as  "a  general  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  backed  by  Its  full 
faith  and  credit." 

How  can  we  have  an  obligation  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes 
without  taking  the  obligation  into  account 
In  determining  the  pubUc  debt  subject  to 
limitation  under  section  21  of  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act? 

Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act — the  limitation  on  the  public  debt  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  amend — specifically  provides 
that  there  shall  be  Included  within  that 
limitation  "the  face  amount  of  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States  (except  such  guaranteed 
obligations  as  may  be  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)."  For  this  purpose  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  contends  that  the 
participation  certificates  are  not  full  faith 
and  credit  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

The  managing  trustee  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund  Is  specifically  limited  In  the  in- 
vestment of  those  funds  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  The  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  use  the  same 
language  and  obviously  refer  to  the  same 
type  of  obligation  both  for  Investment  pur- 
poses and  lor  purposes  of  the  delrt  llinlta- 
tlon.  The  administration  has  sold  $500  mil- 
lion of  these  participation  certificates  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  and  other  public 
trust  funds. 

While  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  September  30,  1966,  may  have  made  legal 
investment  of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
In  the  participation  certificates,  how  could 
It  do  so  without  at  the  same  time  bringing 
those  obligations  under  the  limitation  with- 
in the  public  debt  limit  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act? 

We  thus  have  an  anomalous  situation.  The 
participation  certificates  have  been  ruled  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  an  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  backed  by  Its  full  faith 
and  credit,  and  a  qualified  investment  for 
the  social  sectirlty  trust  funds  which  are  re- 
stricted to  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  pvirposes  of  the  lim- 


itation on  the  public  debt,  which  Includes 
all  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States,  the 
administration  claims  that  the  participation 
certificates  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  The  participation  certificates  are  full 
faith  and  credit  obligations  for  one  purpose — 
when  It  suits  the  administration — but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  public 
debt  outstanding. 

This  confusion  has  carried  over  into  the 
money  market.  The  $1.1  billion  issue  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  sold  in  January  1967 
were  described  by  the  financial  press  as 
"taxables"  as  distinguished  from  U.S.  obli- 
gations, the  Interest  on  which  is  not  subject 
to  State  Income  tax.'  Presumably,  the  price 
refiected  that  differential.  Yet,  in  the  Ught 
of  the  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  September  30,  1966,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  concluded  that  it  cannot  tax  the 
Interest  from  those  participation  certificates.' 

We  believe  that  this  confxislon  should  be 
cleared  up.  The  participation  certificates 
should  be  redefined  by  statute — not  by  the 
Attorney  General — and  should  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  debt  limit. 

We  urge  the  House  to  support  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  providing  that 
"beneficial  Interests  and  participations  issued 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Act  (12  UjS.C.  1717 
(c) ) "  shall  be  Included  In  the  public  debt  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  temporary 
limitation  would  be  Increased  to  $339  billion 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  participation 
certificates  to  be  Issued  during  the  balance  of 
fiscal   year   1967. 

DfTXREST  CEILINC  SHOULD  BE  RELAXED 

Under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  bonds 
of  the  United  States  having  a  maturity  of 
more  than  5  years  cannot  be  issued  at  a  rate 
of  interest  In  excess  of  more  than  4.25  percent 
per  annum.  Every  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— whether  in  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
administration — In  recent  years  has  acknowl- 
edged that  this  Infiexlble  Umitation  makes 
more  difficult  management  of  the  public  debt. 
It  is  unrealistic  and  should  be  relaxed. 

After  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  a  managing  underwriter  of  both  Issues 
of  participation  certificates,  in  Its  letter  of 
October  1966  concluded  that  there  was  only 
one  possible  Justification  for  the  issuance  of 
these  obligations;  namely,  to  avoid  the  4%- 
percent  Interest  limitation  on  regular  Treas- 
ury Issues  of  more  than  5  years. 

At  present,  there  Is  outstanding  a  public 
debt  of  approximately  $330  billion.  The  av- 
erage maturity  of  this  debt  is  less  than  4l^ 
years.  More  than  $100  billion  of  this  debt 
must  be  refinanced  each  year.  The  Federal 
debt  makes  up  25  percent  of  total  net  public 
and  private  debt  In  our  economy.  Treasury 
financing  exceeds  the  total  of  all  other  debt 


■  Ibid.,  hearings,  p.  68. 


•  Ibid.,  hearings,  pp.  68-69. 


•The  Wall  Street  JovuTial,  Jan.  S,  1987,  at 
p.  19.  described  the  Issue,  as  follows: 

"The  Fannie  Mae  offering,  described  as  the 
largest  underwritten  public  sale  of  corporate- 
type  taxable  debt  securities  in  the  history  of 
American  finance.  Included  $150  million  of  5- 
year  certificates,  $150  million  of  10-year  cer- 
tificates, and  $300  million  of  15-year 
certificates. 

"All  the  certificates  carried  a  5.20-percent 
coupon  and  all  were  priced  by  the  under- 
writers for  sale  to  Investors  at  100.  The  1972 
maturities  were  quoted  by  some  dealers  late 
yesterday  at  100»4  bid,  100%  asked.  Certifi- 
cates maturing  In  1977  and  1982  were  being 
quoted  at  100^4  bid,  100V4  asked. 

"Fannie  Mae  placed  another  $500  million  of 
certificates  with  Treastiry  investment  ac- 
counts, bringing  the  total  to  $1.1  billion." 

'  Opinion  of  counsel.  Department  of  Tax- 
ation and  Finance,  State  of  New  York, 
Jan.  11.  1967. 
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issued  each  year.  Its  Impact  affect  i  not  only 
the  administrative  budget,  but  the  corporate 
bond  market,  the  market  for  State  and  local 
government  secvirltles,  and  the  mortgage 
market. 

The  4.25-percent  limitation  on  thje  Interest 
at  which  "long-term"  Treasury  ot>llgatlons 
can  be  Issued  does  not  effectively  r4duce  the 
Interest  rate  which  the  Governmint  must 
pay  for  Its  borrowing.  That  rate  it  fixed  by 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the 
Government  needs  the  money.  It  must  pay 
whatever  rate  the  market  demands.  When 
that  rate  exceeds  4.25  percent,  theJTreasury 
must  either  issue  "short-term"  obligations 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  4.25-percent 
limitation,  or  must  borrow  through  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  at  a  higher  rate.         ! 

The  recent  issue  of  $1.1  billion  of  partici- 
pation certificates,  at  a  rate  of  5.2q  percent, 
with  maturities  up  to  15  years,  are  ftA  exam- 
ple of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  jfix  inter- 
est rates  by  statute.  These  obligations  were 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  Just  as  any  Treasi^y  bond. 
However.  Treasury  bonds  of  the  sami  maturi- 
ties could  have  been  issued  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  participation  certiflcatei.  if  the 
Treasury  had  been  permitted  to  exceed  the 
4.25  percent  limitation.  i 

Notwithstanding  the  4.25-perceni  limita- 
tion, the  actual  interest  paid  by  the  fTreasury 
on  its  borrowings  has  shown  a  sneady  in- 
crease during  the  period  of  deficit  financing 
of  the  last  two  E>emocrat  adminlitrations. 
As  of  December  1960,  the  average]  interest 
paid  on  the  then  outstanding  Treasiiry  obli- 
gations amounted  to  4  percent  of  [the  face 
amount.  By  December  1965,  this'  average 
had  increased  to  4%  percent.  By  Oecember 
1966,  the  Treasury  was  paying  ani  average 
Interest  rate  of  5  percent  on  the  debt  out- 
standing. 

A  stabilizing  debt  management  policy 
would  call  for  Treasury  borrowingsi  at  long 
term  during  an  economic  boom  thu4  length- 
ening the  debt  structure,  and  shi)rt-term 
borrowing  during  a  recession.  The]  Interest 
rates  at  which  long-term  Treasurjl  obliga- 
tions can  be  issued  will  usually  exoeed  4.25 
percent  in  such  times.  The  4.25-peocent  In- 
terest limitation  inhibits  sound  management 
of  the  debt.  Because  of  this  limitaitlon  the 
Treasury  is  compelled  to  rely  on  short-term 
financing  for  its  direct  borrowing.    [ 

In  order  to  provide  greater  flexlaQlty  for 
public  debt  management,  we  are  offering  an 
amendment  authorizing  the  Secreta^  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  up  to  $6  bllljon  face 
amovmt  of  long-term  obligations  atlrates  In 
excess  of  the  4.25-percent  llmltatiop.  The 
Secretary  will  not  be  required  to  Is^e  such 
obligations,  but.  If  conditions  warrapt,  may 
do  so.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  House  ^111  sup- 
port this  amenc^ent. 

aCFUBUCAM'    PBOPOSALS    CONSTRUC 

There  is  unquestionably  an  "urgency"  in 
the  need  for  legislation  increasing  the  public 
debt.  However,  the  record  is  clear.  It  was 
the  administration's  intransigenjce — and 
fallvue  to  disclose  the  facts — whl^h  pre- 
vented constructive  action  by  the  Oongress. 

Last  May  and  again  last  September,  we 
urged  the  administration  to  exercise  greater 
control  over  expenditures.  The  adninistra- 
tlon  chose  instead  to  submit  a  "phonj  "  budg- 
et to  conceal  the  facts. 

The  administration  should  have  iiome  to 
the  Congress  last  fall  and  laid  on  tlie  table 
the  problems  it  was  facing  in  flnan(  ing  the 
public  debt.  The  adminisratlon  close  in- 
stead to  resort  to  subterfuge  in  order  to 
cover  up  its  mistakes.  The  adminlsl  ration's 
mismanagement  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Nation  has  brought  about  the  "emei'gency." 

The  American  people  have  been  burdened 
with  an  excessive  interest  cost  for  fl  lanclng 
debt  through  the  device  of  the  partli  :ipation 
certificates.  The  money  markets  hai^e  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  as  t  ave  the 
State  taxing  authorities — by  this  unl  lue  ob- 


ligation which  for  some  purposes  is  deemed 
to  be  an  obligation  of  the  United  States,  but 
for  other  purposes  it  Is  not. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  confusion,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  be 
amended  in  two  respects :  First,  that  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  which  are  sold  as  full 
faith  and  credit  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  be  specifically  included  as  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  subject  to  limitation,  and 
the  temporary  debt  celling  increased  to  ac- 
commodate this  amount;  and.  secondly,  that 
the  Secretary  be  given  the  discretion  to  Issue 
up  to  $6  billion  of  long-term  Treasury  obli- 
gations at  rates  of  interest  in  excess  of  4.25 
percent  per  annum. 

The  proposal  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu-y  greater — not  less — flexibility  In 
the  management  of  the  public  debt.  The 
participation  certificates,  which  the  Attorney 
General  ruled  are.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sold  as,  full  faith  and  credit  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  would  be  specifi- 
cally Included  under  the  debt  limit  with  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  the  temporary  debt 
celling  to  accommodate  these  obligations. 

In  addition,  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  no  need  to  resort  to  the 
participation  certificate  device,  and  thereby 
saddle  the  taxpayer  with  the  payment  of  ex- 
cessive interest,  the  Secretary  would  have 
the  authority  to  Issue  up  to  $6  billion  of 
long-term  Treasury  obligations  bearing  In- 
terest of  a  rate  in  excess  of  4.25  percent. 

Our  proposal  would  permit  proper  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt  at  the  lowest  in- 
terest cost.  Honesty  with  the  American  peo- 
ple demands  as  much  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  Is  a  real  credibility  gap  facing  the 
administration.  Sound  fiscal  policy,  realistic 
budgeUng  for  the  futiu-e.  recognition  of  the 
true  amount  of  public  debt  outstanding,  and 
the  abandonment  of  subterfuge  and  "gim- 
mickry" In  Government  financing  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  narrowing  that  gap. 

JORK  W.  Byrnes. 

Thomas  B.  Cttrtis. 

Jamks  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

Harold  R.  Collier. 

Joel  T.  Broth  ill. 

James  P.  Battin. 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

George  Bush. 

I  think  this  chore  which  is  thrust  upon 
us  several  times  a  year  is  unnecessary 
and  gives  credence  to  the  reckless  irre- 
sponsibility attributed  to  those  in  the 
administration  who  handle  our  financial 
matters.  Rather  than  present  an  accu- 
rate financial  picture  In  the  budget,  the 
administration  continually  twists  the 
facts  into  wild  distortions. 

And  every  time,  they  pin  us  to  the  wall 
by  listing  the  terrible  things  that  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  raise  the  ceiling; 
but.  of  course,  this  should  not  upset  us 
too  much  because  the  raise  is  only 
temporary. 

Well,  I  think  the  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  this  type  of  accounting  tech- 
niques. They  want  to  know  exactly  what 
the  financial  position  of  the  country  is, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  told  clearly  with- 
out this  fancy  shuffling  and  frantic  re- 
hashing which  takes  place  at  least  twice 
a  year. 

I  think  we  need  to  get  this  mess  cleared 
up  once  and  for  all,  and  this  is  the  best 
possible  time — while  we  are  not  pressed 
by  dozens  of  bills  that  require  immediate 
action.  We  can  do  the  job  effectively 
and  eCBciently  now;  thus,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  to  the  farsighted  ap- 


proach as  suggested  by  the  minority  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  rather 
than  simply  approving  the  request  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
to  $336  billion. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Delaney]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  223,  nays  183,  not  voting  26, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  11) 

YEAS— 223 


Abbltt 

Gilbert 

O'Hara,  111. 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

Green,  Greg. 

Olsen 

Albert 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Hag  an 

Patten 

Ashley 

Haley 

Pepper 

Ashmore 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Asplnall 

Hanley 

Philbln 

Baring 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Pike 

Bennett 

Hardy 

Poage 

BeviU 

Hathaway 

Pool 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Price,  m. 

Blanton 

Hays 

Pryor 

Blatnlk 

Hubert 

Puclnskl 

Boggs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Purcell 

Boland 

Henderson 

Randall 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Rees 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Re  snick 

Brinkley 

HoUfield 

Reuss 

Brooks 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

Rivers 

Burleson 

HuU 

Roberts 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ichord 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cabell 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Carey 

Jarman 

Ronan 

Clark 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney,  Pa. 

German 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Culver 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Daddario 

Karsten 

Roush 

Daniels 

Karth 

Roybal 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Dawson 

Kazen 

Satterfleld 

de  la  Garza 

Kee 

St  Germain 

Delaney 

Kelly 

St.  Onge 

Dent 

King,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Dlggs 

Klrwan 

Selden 

DlngeU 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Komegay 

Sikes 

Dorn 

Kyros 

Bisk 

Dow 

Landrum 

Slack 

Dowdy 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Downing 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Dulski 

Long,  Md. 

Steed 

Eckhardt 

McCarthy 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  La. 

Macdonald, 

Stuckey 

Ellberg 

Mass. 

Sullivan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Machen 

Taylor 

Everett 

Madden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

Fallon 

Marsh 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Farbsteln 

Matsunaga 

Tuck 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Feighan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Udall 

Fisher 

Mills 

UUman 

Flynt 

Minlsh 

Van  Deerlln 

Ford, 

Mink 

Vanlk 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Vlgorlto 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Waggon  ner 

Fiaser 

Moorhead 

Waldie 

Friedel 

Morgan 

Walker                        1 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

White                          t 

Fuqua 

Moss 

Whltener 

Gallflanakis 

Multer 

Whltten 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  m. 

Willis 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Oathtngs 

Natcher 

Wright 

Oettys 

Nedzl 

Yates 

Gialmo 

Nichols 

Young 

Gibbons 

Nix 
NAYS— 183 

Zablockl 

Abemethy 

Ayres 

Berry 

Adair 

Bates 

Betts 

Anderson,  m. 

Battin 

Blester 

Arends 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

Ashbrook 

Bell 

Bolton 
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Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carter 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Plndley 

Pino 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 


Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Boiling 

Bow 

Casey 

Cellar 

Conyers 

Flood 


NOT  VOnNG- 
Foley 
Gardner 
Gray 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 
Kupferman 
Laird 
MalUlard 


Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

RoblEon 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Younger 

Zlon 

Zwacb 

-26 
Martin 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Smith,  Calif. 
Watts 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cellar  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Laird 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Irwin  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Bow  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Gardner  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Watts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMTT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4573,  with 
Mr.  Staggers  in  the  chair. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Cha/rman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  Join  me  in  an  expression 
of  regret  that  this  is  the  first  legis- 
lative function  that  we  have  to  perform 
In  the  new  90th  Congress.  We  regret 
that  of  the  many,  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  we  will  have  to  consider  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  presently  have  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  Committee — the  first  of  these 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  not  something  that 
any  of  us  relish.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  again  Join  me  in  the 
feeling  that  we  would  much  prefer  a 
situation  wherein  It  were  not  necessary 
for  us  to  be  here  today  with  this  legis- 
lative proposal,  and  with  this  request. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  events  of  the  past 
several  months,  before  going  further 
with  this  discussion. 

THE  PRESENT  LIMITATION  IS  INADEQUATE 

For  over  2  months  now — since  late 
November  1966 — the  Government  has 
been  forced  to  operate  very  close  to  the 
present  $330  billion  debt  ceiling.  On 
November  30,  the  level  of  the  debt 
reached  $329.6  billion.  Just  $400  million 
less  than  the  celling.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Treasury's  operating  cash  balance 
was  only  $3.3  billion,  $700  million  less 
than  the  amount  that  has  always  been 
considered  the  minimum  necessary  for 
flexible  cash  management. 

By  December  15,  the  situation  had  be- 
come even  tighter.  The  amount  of  debt 
outstanding  was  only  $149  million  below 
the  limitation,  and  the  Treasury's  operat- 
ing cash  balance  was  down  to  $916  mil- 
lion. The  Treasury,  in  other  words,  had 
virtually  no  margin  for  flexible  debt 
management  or  for  contingencies. 

While  the  situation  improved  a  bit  in 
late  December,  the  improvement  was 
temporary.    By  January  15,  the  level  of 


the  debt  was  back  to  $329.8  billion  and 
the  cash  balance  had  declined  to  $2.6 
billion. 

The  situation  will  become  intolerable 
in  March  unless  the  limitation  is  raised. 
The  level  of  the  debt  wiU  be  close  to  the 
ceiling  and  the  cash  balance  will  be  low 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  first 
2  weeks  of  March  have  always  been  a 
period  when  the  flow  of  cash  into  the 
Treasury  Is  low  relative  to  the  obliga- 
tions that  must  be  met.  Tax  refunds 
are  heavy  and  regular  monthly  expenses 
continue,  yet  corporate  tax  payments 
are  not  generally  received  imtil  after 
the  15th  of  the  month.  If  the  Treasury 
goes  into  this  period  without  either  the 
ability  to  borrow  additional  funds  or 
without  a  substantial  cash  balance,  it 
will  be  unable  to  meet  all  the  obUgations 
which  will  fall  due  during  the  period. 

THE    NEED    FOR    THIS    BILL    WAS    ANTICIPATED 

Congress  considered  the  debt  celling 
last  May  and  acted  to  set  the  present 
limit  in  June.  We  acted  at  that  time  on 
the  best  information  the  administration 
could  provide  about  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  expected  in  this  fiscal 
year.  The  administration  asked  for  a  $4 
billion  Increase  above  the  then  existing 
debt  ceUing  of  $328  billion.  The  Con- 
gress, after  considering  the  matter  care- 
fully, concluded  that  a  $2  billion 
increase — only  half  the  amount  re- 
quested—was adequate  if  the  budget 
projections  were  accurate. 

We  knew  and  the  administration  knew 
that  the  budget  forecasts  were  sur- 
roimded  by  an  unusual  degree  of  imcer- 
tainty.  We  knew  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam might  require  much  more  than  was 
then  budgeted;  but  no  one  had  any  way 
to  estimate  precisely  how  much  more. 
Therefore,  we  were  careful  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  debt  ceiling  could  be  in- 
creased If  necessary. 

When  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
matter  of  the  debt  ceiling  last  June, 
I  said: 

If  we  are  not  going  to  spend  more  money 
than  is  projected  In  the  President's  budget, 
delivered  to  us  In  January  of  this  year  for 
the  fliscal  year  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  handle  all  of  hU  responsibil- 
ities under  this  celling. 

Now,  If  we  are  going  to  add  a  whole  lot 
to  it,  or  If  the  costs  In  the  Vietnamese  sit- 
uation are  to  be  greater  by  an  appreciable 
amount  than  set  forth  in  the  budget  and 
predicted  for  this  fiscal  year,  then  this 
amount  of  $330  billion  may  not  be  enough. 

However,  I  believe  that  aU  of  us  recog- 
nize that  under  such  circumstances  $332 
billion  would  likewise  not  be  enough. 

The  committee  report  also  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  need  arose.  Congress 
would  promptly  reconsider  the  $330  bil- 
lion limitation. 

On  page  11  of  our  report  last  year,  for 
example,  we  said : 

If  expenditures  as  well  as  receipts  exceed 
January  budget  estimates,  the  limitation  will 
remain  appropriate  if  the  increase  in  actual 
budget  expenditures  over  January  estimated 
levels  does  not  exceed  the  Increase  in  actual 
receipts  over  January  budget  estimates. 
Should  a  sharp  Increase  in  expenditures  for 
Viet  Nam  or  for  some  other  contingency  re- 
quire a  revaluation  of  the  $330  billion  limi- 
tation. Congress  can  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary. 
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CTmaSNT    BUDGET    ESTIMATI  S 

We  are  now  faced  with  pre  jlsely  the 
situation  referred  to  in  my  itatement 
to  the  House  and  in  the  comi|Uttee  re- 
port. Although  receipts  for  thie  current 
fiscal  year  are  going  to  be  greajter — sub- 
stantially greater — than  forecust  when 
we  debated  the  debt  limitation  last  year, 
expenditures  will  have  to  be  in<ireased  by 
even  more.  As  you  know,  admlhistrative 
budget  receipts  of  $117  billion  are  now 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  196]?.  This  is 
$6  billion  more  than  the  $111  binion  fore- 
cast in  the  President's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  released  in  January  1966. 
While  this  increase  would  by  ijtself  tend 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  an^  ease  the 
problem  of  operating  within  the  debt  lim- 
itation, it  has  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  necessary  Increase  in  expenditures. 

In  January  1966.  the  administration's 
best  estimate  of  admlnistratlfe  budget 
expenditures  for  this  fiscal  S^ear  was 
$112.8  billion.  In  May  and  4une,  this 
was  still  the  best  estimate  that  could 
be  provided  in  view  of  the  uncertainties 
clouding  the  outlook.  Expenditures  are 
now  estimated  at  $126.7  bllUon.  This 
is  an  Increase  over  the  earllee  estimate 
of  $13.9  billion.  When  the  larger  rev- 
enues now  expected  are  offset  against 
this  expenditure  increase,  a  deficit  is  In- 
dicated that  Is  $7.9  billion  graater  than 
that  estimated  when  we  last  considered 
the  debt  ceiling.  The  IncreaBe  In  the 
expected  deficit,  which  is  larger  than 
the  $6  billion  Increase  in  the  debt  limi- 
tation proposed  in  this  bill,  is  ((he  reason 
why  we  must  approve  an  Increjase  in  the 
debt  limitation  at  this  time.    > 

INCREASED    EXPEITOlT  u  K*^ 

The  $13.9  billion  Increase  in  expendi- 
tures can  be  broken  down  i^to  three 
groupings. 

The  largest  Increase  Involves  $9.6  bil- 
lion in  defense  expenditures  of  which 
$9.1  billion  consists  of  additional  support 
for  Vietnam  operations  and  $5(66  million 
primarily  reflecting  the  military  and 
civilian  pay  increase  which  beOme  effec- 
tive at  the  start  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  large  rise  in  Vietnam  costs,  for 
which  a  supplemental  appropriation  is 
being  requested,  is  the  conseqqence  both 
of  a  faster  buildup  of  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam than  assumed  last  year  4nd  to  the 
fact  that  the  administration  \  based  its 
planning  for  the  initial  phases  of  the 
Vietnam  escalation  on  1  yeat's  opera- 
tions at  a  higher  level,  that  b.  on  the 
assumption  hostilities  would  cease  by 
June  30.  1967.  Apparently  thlB  assump- 
tion was  used  because  the  real  expansion 
in  our  operations  in  Vietnam  had  begun 
Just  a  short  time  before,  and  It  was  not 
clear  how  long  the  hostilities  ^ould  con- 
tinue or  at  what  level  we  woikld  find  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  increased 
operations.  The  President  pointed  out 
that  this  was  a  provisional  decision  and 
that  it  would  have  to  be  revised  if  Viet- 
nam hostilities  continued  and  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  were  expanded. 

The  supplemental  defense  ejpenditure 
is  the  present  estimate  of  th^  probable 
cost  if  It  is  necessary  to  continue  Viet- 
nam operations  through  fiscal  year  1968 
and  beyond.  The  request  for  funds  for 
much  of  the  military  equipment  that 
might  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1968  had  to 
be  made  now  because  we  musli  provide  a 


leadtime  of  several  months  between 
when  the  material  Is  ordered  and  when 
it  can  be  delivered  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam. 

The  tight-money  situation  which  de- 
veloped last  sumnaer  also  Increased  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams and  the  interest  costs  on  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

High  Interest  rates  raised  the  Interest 
payments  on  the  public  debt  by  $650 
million.  Sales  of  financial  assets  to  pri- 
vate lenders  will  be  lower  than  the  Janu- 
ary 1966  budget  estimate  by  $800  million, 
directly  refiecting  the  reduced  availa- 
bility of  funds.  An  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  are  necessary  for 
several  continuing  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams because  the  private  money  lenders 
who  ordinarily  provide  credit  to  these 
programs  were  not  able  to  generate  suffi- 
cient funds  for  those  purposes.  Among 
the  loan  programs  affected  were  those 
conducted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

A  variety  of  other  changes  in  expendi- 
tures affecting  the  remaining  budget  pro- 
grams contributed  a  net  increase  of 
somewhat  more  than  $1  billion.  The 
underlying  changes  Involved  increases 
and  decreases  In  several  programs  which 
refiected  changing  workloads — such  as 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  volume  of 
mail,  higher  Federal  matching  payments 
under  Federal-State  grant  programs — 
like  the  medical  assistance  grant  pro- 
gram, and  deliveries  by  contractors 
earlier  than  expected  of  equipment  or- 
dered by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  There  were  other 
expenditure  changes  which  essentially 
offset  each  other  and  which  are  a  com- 
bination of  congressional  changes  in  the 
President's  1967  budget  requests  and  the 
President's  decisions  to  defer  new  pro- 
grams. 

DUnCULTT    IN    DET^MTNINO    AOCUBATX 
KSTIMATKS 

In  connection  with  the  legislation  sus- 
pending the  Investment  tax  credit,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  might  be  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure  figure,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam.  We  were  told  that 
no  specific  estimates  could  then  be  given 
us. 

There  were  those  who  freely  predicted 
that  there  would  be  a  supplemental  sub- 
mitted to  this  Congress  of  anywhere  be- 
tween $5  and  $15  billion.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  carmot  fix  a  ceiling  on  the 
debt,  we  cannot  legislate  tax  revenue 
measures  on  the  basis  of  predictions  of 
such  wide  variation.  We  have  to  have 
more  specifics  than  we  were  given. 

Thus  it  was  Impossible  for  us  in  the 
last  Congress,  before  the  close  of  that 
Congress,  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
which  has  now  developed. 

NKKD   roB   ACnON   NOW 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  occasion  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  of  $7  billion. 
The  committee  has  reported  to  you  legis- 
lation which  Increases  the  temporary 
ceiling  by  an  additional  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  how  this 


works  in  relation  to  the  supplemental 
that  we  know  will  be  before  the  Congress 
shortly. 

In  the  period  from  the  first  of  March 
through  about  the  15th  of  April,  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  pay  the 
bills  that  will  be  due,  all  of  them,  he  will 
have  to  either  have  additional  cash 
through  taxes — and  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  act  on  new  taxes  that  quickly— 
or  he  will  have  to  have  authority  to  issue 
additional  bonds,  debentures,  or  notes 
on  the  Federal  Treasury.  There  is  no 
way  around  it.  He  will  have  utilized  by 
that  time  the  $330  billion  that  he  is  now 
authorized  to  issue,  and  he  will  not  have 
enough  borrowing  authority  and  cash 
on  hand  to  pay  for  100  percent  of  the 
obligations  that  will  be  placed  before 
him. 

FAILTTSE   TO    ACT   WILL   DEFER    PAYMENTS    OF 
OBLXOATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  new 
debts;  these  are  not  new  obligations  we 
are  talking  about;  these  are  obligations 
already  incurred.  On  the  first  day  of 
March,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  of  the  requests 
made  to  him  for  payment  under  the 
present  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  panic,  let  us 
not  think  this  is  the  end  of  the  story- 
it  is  not. 

Within  this  $330  billion  celling  now 
in  existence  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  able  to  sometime  or 
other  during  that  period  pay  every  bill 
that  will  be  presented  to  him.  This  is 
true  because  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1967,  there  will  be — if  he  has 
about  $4  billion  of  cash  on  hand — about 
$323.5  billion  of  debt  outstanding.  That 
is  well  within  the  $330  billion  ceUing. 

So  what  is  all  this  talk  about  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  by  $6  billion?  What 
Is  all  this  talk  about?  If  this  increase  in 
the  ceiling  should  be  defeated,  what  will 
we  do?  Those  of  us  who  favor  the  in- 
crease are  merely  saying  that  we  do  not 
want  a  situation  to  exist — for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — wherein  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  cannot  pay  his  bills 
as  they  come  due.  We  would  much  pre- 
fer not  to  put  him  in  a  bind  and  not  to 
put  the  country  itself  in  a  most  urifavor- 
able  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  the  foreign  countries. 

It  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
1  cent  less  spent  than  will  otherwise  be 
spent.  It  is  just  a  question  of  time  when 
it  will  be  spent. 

Now  how,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  as 
practical  men  and  women  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Justify  any  argument 
or  any  conclusion  that  results  in  a  delay 
in  the  payment  of  bills  that  are  going  to 
otherveise  be  paid.  Actually,  I  do  not 
see  that  this  question  of  $6  billion  is  a 
whole  lot  to  argue  about.  There  Is  not 
anybody  in  this  body,  in  my  opinion,  who 
does  not  want  the  Government  to  pay  its 
contractual  obligations. 

THE    FISCAL    TEAR    1968 

Your  committee's  bill  desds  only  with 
the  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  We  are  not  asking  at  this  time 
for  a  temporary  limitation  covering  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  even  though  the  debt 
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ceiling  will  fall  to  the  permanent  level 
of  $285  billion  on  July  1  of  this  year 
unless  such  action  is  taken.  There  are 
too  many  factors  as  yet  undetermined 
with  regard  to  fiscal  1968.  Congress 
probably  could  not  set  an  effective  limi- 
tation for  the  coming  fiscal  year  at  this 
time.  We  will  be  back  to  consider  this 
problem  later  this  spring. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  approve  additional  taxes 
in  the  form  of  a  6-percent  surcharge  to 
be  added  to  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  effective  July  1.  Yoiu- 
committee  has  not  considered  this  pro- 
posal and,  of  course,  has  reached  no  de- 
cision concerning  it.  The  proposal  will 
be  considered,  according  to  the  present 
plan,  later  this  spring  when  we  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress has  trimmed,  or  increased,  the 
President's  requests  for  appropriations. 
Also  at  that  time  we  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  existing  economic  conditions  and 
of  the  likely  future  course  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  a  few  months,  we  may  be  able 
to  determine  whether  the  economy  is 
now  in  a  temporary  lull  between  periods 
of  inflationary  expansion  or  whether 
present  conditions  signal  a  lasting  dim- 
inution in    inflationary  pressures. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  before  we 
can  set  a  meaningful  debt  limitation  for 
the  flscal  year  1968  we  need  to  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
Congress  will  cut  the  administration's 
requests  for  new  obligational  authority. 
Personally,  I  hope  that  sizable  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  in  these  requests  for 
further  spending.  The  Job  will  not  be  an 
easy  one,  however.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  has  been  for  Congress  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  administration 
requests  in  the  past.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  avoid  increases  in  those  re- 
quests. 

A     VOTE    FOB     THIS     BILL    IS     NOT     A    VOTE     FOR 
MORE    SPENDING 

It  is  important  bo  recognize  that  in- 
creasing the  debt  limitation  as  provided 
by  this  bin  is  not  a  vote  for  more  spend- 
ing. The  increased  limitation  is  only 
for  the  4  or  5  month  period  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  expenditure  pat- 
terns for  this  period  have  already  been 
determined,  largely  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  pre- 
viously voted  by  Congress.  In  all  candor 
and  honesty,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote 
simply  to  pay  the  bills  for  obligations 
previously  authorized  and  for  which 
payments  Is  now  due.  You  and  I  know 
that  voting  against  the  necessary  debt 
limitation  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  a  fiscally  responsible  act.  I  further 
believe  that  the  electorate  knows  this 
too. 

IF  THE  LIMITATION  IS  NOT  RAISED 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
happen  if  we  refuse  to  raise  the  debt 
limitation  as  proposed  by  this  bill.  That 
is,  I  know  that  the  Government  would  be 
unable  to  make  certain  payments  for  a 
period  of  time,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  people  of 
the  country  and  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  the  Congress  rejects  this  bill,  I 
will  certainly  be  thankful  that  I  do  not 
have  the  job  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    He  would  be  faced  with  the 


task  of  choosing  from  among  the  bills  or 
payments  due  those  which  would  be  paid 
and  those  which  would  be  deferred. 
Very  often  the  decision  could  not  ^ae 
based  on  any  rational  set  of  priorities, 
but  only  on  the  size  of  the  resources  at 
hand  relative  to  the  bills  outstanding. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  .your  committee,  he 
pointed  out  some  of  the  areas  which 
might  be  affected  if  the  debt  limit  is  not 
increased.  He  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  delay  in- 
come tax  refunds,  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral salaries,  the  payment  of  public  as- 
sistance beneflts,  and  the  payment  of 
bills  rendered  by  contractors  who  have 
delivered  goods  or  provided  services  to 
the  Government.  It  might  even  be  nec- 
essary to  delay  payments  under  such  im- 
portant programs  as  the  veterans'  bene- 
fit program  and  the  military  and  civilian 
retirement  programs.  While  these  pay- 
ments would  be  delayed  rather  than  can- 
celed, the  delays  in  many  cases  would 
cause  personal  hardship  and  would  cer- 
tainly Impair  this  Government's  position 
in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

NEED    FOR    THE     $6     BILLION     INCREASE    IN    THE 
CEILING 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  need  for  the  additional  $6  bil- 
lion under  the  limitation.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
committee  recognize  that  we  have 
adopted  a  level  here  that  does  represent 
a  restraining  infiuence  in  the  overall  and 
yet  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  degree  of  fiexibility  which  is  required 
in  the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

Now  what  is  at  issue  is  not  the  $6  bil- 
lion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
motion  to  recommit — and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  will  yield  on  this — that  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  generally  the  provision  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, suggested  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Has  not 
the  gentleman  been  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  it?    If  not,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  furnished  with  a 
copy  but  I  do  not  have  it  here  with  me. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
want  the  impression  to  be  left  either  by 
the  gentleman  or  by  anything  that  I 
said  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  in  the 
dark  at  all  anything  about  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  I  did  not  Intend  to 
leave  any  such  Impression.  I  Just  did  not 
have  it  up  here  with  me. 

Now  I  have  it — and  I  would  want  the 
gentleman's  concurrence  if  I  am  right — 
this  is  generally  the  same,  as  I  read  It 
as  what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
suggested  in  the  way  of  a  bill  that  we 
should  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me  be 
frank  and  say  that  there  is  one  change — 
well,  I  should  say  there  are  two  changes — 
one  a  change  in  the  amount  of  the  cell- 
ing that  is  established,  by  reason  of  the 
change  that  the  gentleman  proposed: 
namely,  a  billion  dollars  less  borrowing 
authority  than  the  Treasury  asked  for. 


Mr.  MILLS.    Yes,  I  see  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  re- 
vision was  made. 

And,  No.  2,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  placate 
the  administration  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  accoimting  with  respect  to  participa- 
tion certificates,  in  the  committee  I 
agreed  and  we  did  propose  a  caveat  with 
respect  to  how  the  participation  certifi- 
cates should  be  treated  with  respect  to 
other  accounting  and  we  had  special  lan- 
guage that  this  action  would  not  be  a 
directive  to  the  bureau  of  the  budget  as 
to  how  they  presented  the  budget. 

Since,  however,  the  administration  and 
since,  however,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  to  be  placated,  I  re- 
moved that  because  it  served  no  useful 
purpose.    Other  than  that,  it  is  identical. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit  would  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  of  $339  billion,  whereas  the  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  for  $336  billion,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  administration 
within  a  debt  ceiling  to  issue  from  now  on 
$3  billion  of  additional  FNMA,  participa- 
tion certificates.  Have  I  stated  it  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
think  it  would  be  well,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  into  meaningless  debate  as  to  where 
the  "39"  comes  from  or  what  is  involved, 
you  and  I  might  as  well  have  a  full  imder- 
standing  of  it  now  as  to  Just  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

The  administration  proposes  to  borrow 
$6  billion.  They  have  proposed  $7  bil- 
lion; the  committee  changed  it  to  $6  bil- 
lion— $6  billion  of  general  obligations  be- 
tween now  and  June  30. 

They  have  also  advised  us  that  they 
propose  to  borrow  through  the  partici- 
pation certificate  device  $2  billion.  They 
have  already  borrowed  this  month,  in 
January,  $1  billion  in  participation  cer- 
tificates. These  are  brought  under  the 
debt  ceiling  In  order  to  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  borrowing  authority — no 
more  or  no  less  than  the  committee  bill 
does.  The  figure  you  end  up  with  is  $339 
billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  was  getting  to — 
and  I  appreciate  my  friend's  explana- 
tion— was  this:  As  I  read  the  motion  to 
recommit,  it  recognizes  the  contention 
made  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
debt  ceiling  itself  should  be  raised  for 
purposes  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  S6 
billion,  because  the  gentleman  has  taken 
that  figure  and  added  to  it  the  $3  billion 
to  make  room  for  that  many  PC's  to  be 
issued.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  we  lay  to  rest,  I  as- 
sume, the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
bill  of  some  type  should  pass  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  situation  that  will  arise 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  February. 

I  assume,  then,  there  is  unanimity  of 
thinking,  at  least  within  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  after  hearing  the 
testimony  in  public  and  In  executive  ses- 
sion, that  this  action  has  got  to  be  taken. 

THE   RECOMMITTAL    MOTION 

Now,  let  us  look  to  the  recommittal 
motion.    As  I  imderstand  It  the  minor- 
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itys  motion  to  recommit  thin  bill  will 
deal  with  two  different  subjects.  The 
first  is  an  amendment  to  include  under 
the  debt  limitation  the  amount  of  the 
participation  certificates  issu^  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Ajssociatlon 
since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  second  amendment  woujd  breach 
the  4 'A -percent  ceiling  Coniress  has 
placed  on  the  interest  rate  at  which 
Federal  securities  can  be  issued. 

I  will  discuss  these  amendments  in 
turn. 

INCLUSION    OF    PARTICIPATION   CERTIFICATES 
UNDER  THE   DEBT   LIMIT 

Under  the  minority's  first  am  endment, 
both  the  permanent  and  tempc  rary  debt 
ceilings  would  be  expanded  t3  include 
participation  certificates  issued  Iby  FNMA 
since  June  30,  1966.  In  Jan^iary.  $1.1 
billion  of  these  certificates  w^^e  issued. 
The  Director  of  the  Buieau  of  the  Budget 
has  Indicated  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  issue  an  additional  $l}78  billion 
of  these  certificates  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  To  accommodate  the 
proposal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  push 
the  debt  limit  even  higher.  The  limi- 
tation requested  by  the  committee  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  at  leajst  $3  bil- 
lion, or  to  $339  billion.  ' 

The  minority  contends  thatiit  is  ap- 
propriate to  include  the  pariicipation 
certificates  lander  the  debt  limitation 
because  of  a  recent  ruling  by  tiie  Attor- 
ney General  and  because  the  tijust  funds 
have  recently  purchased  the  cestificates. 
The  ruling  was  issued  in  conneqtion  with 
the  release  of  the  prospectus  fot  the  Jan- 
uary participation  sales.  The  minority 
has  observed  that  the  language  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  refere  to  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  U.S.  Governmeiit.  They 
have  also  observed  that  the  Attorney 
Generals  ruling  describes  the  participa- 
tion certificates  In  the  same  way. 

The  Attorney  General's  ruling,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  prospectus  issued 
for  the  information  of  investor^.  It  does 
not  control  the  designation  of  tpe  statu- 
tory debt.  Congress  designates  the  guar- 
anteed debt  coming  imder  thej  limit  by 
providing  specifically  by  stat 
certain  obligations  be  guarant 
principal  and  interest  by  tht 
States.  That  is  why  obligatiotis  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board  and 
debentuies  of  the  Federal  Hoiising  Ad- 
ministration are  under  the  d«bt  limit. 
Congress  explicitly  stated  that  these  ob- 
ligations were  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  therefore  tlkey  come 
under  the  debt  limit.  Congress  did  not 
put  the  FNMA  participation  certificates 
under  the  debt  limit  because  they  are 
not  guaranteed  by  statute.  A^d  I  say 
that  if  Congress  did  not  place  these  ob- 
ligations under  the  limitation,  then  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  by  r^ng  put 
them  there.  ' 

The  minority  also  thinks  it  \s  signif- 
icant that  the  trust  funds  purchlised  $500 
million  of  the  January  participation 
certificates.  These  fimds,  tu^ording  to 
the  language  in  the  social  security  law, 
can  only  invest  in  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  minority  aifparently 
believes  that  the  trust  funds  invested  In 
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the  certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  ruling. 

Again,  however,  what  the  trust  funds 
invest  In  is  controlled  not  by  an  execu- 
tive department  ruling  but  by  the  stat- 
utes passed  by  Congress.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  trust  funds  have  invested  in 
various  obligations  which  were  not  obli- 
gations of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
which  no  statute  states  are  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  For 
example,  the  trust  funds  have  purchased 
farm  loan  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal 
land  banks,  obligations  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  debentures  of  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  and  de- 
bentures of  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 

Why  did  the  trust  funds  invest  In  these 
securities?  Because  the  statutes  which 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  the  securities 
also  authorize  the  trust  funds  to  purchase 
them.  And  why  have  not  the  trust  funds 
purchased  participations  Issued  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  the  Attor- 
ney General's  ruling  says  are  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States?  Because  the  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  Issuance  of  these  par- 
ticipations does  not  say  that  the  trust 
fund  can  invest  in  them.  Therefore,  the 
legal  effect  of  this  statutory  permission  to 
invest  in  the  trust  funds  was  an  implied 
amendment  to  the  social  security  laws, 
permitting  this  tnist  fimd  to  Invest  in  the 
FNMA  i>articlpaticn  certificates  as  well 
as  in  the  other  obligations  where  there 
was  a  statutory  provision  to  that  effect. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  discussing 
only  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  FNMA 
participation  certificates  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  should  be  Included  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limitation.  I  believe  this 
issue  Is  quite  clear:  Given  existing  law, 
these  participation  certificates  from  a 
legal  point  of  view  do  not  belong  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limitation. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  substantive  is- 
sue as  to  whether  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  change  existing  law  to  include  these 
participation  certificates  in  the  public 
debt  limit.  Certainly  they  have  much  In 
common  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  bonds  and  the  FHA  debentures 
which  are  classified  as  debt-guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  by  statute  and  are,  therefore,  in- 
cluded in  the  debt  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion. In  my  estimation,  this  is  the  best 
argument  that  the  minority  have  in  their 
motion. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  in  piece- 
meal legislation,  and  I  have  great  diflB- 
cu'ty  in  seeing  why  a  guarantee  of  the 
type  Involved  in  these  participation 
certificates  should  be  included  in  the 
debt  subject  to  limitation  and  other 
forms  of  guaranteed  obligations  not  so 
included.  The  special  analyses  accom- 
panying the  budget  make  It  clear  that  all 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  expected  to  amount  to  some 
$106  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  to 
$115  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  I 
cannot  in  all  logic  see  why  participation 
ce'-tiflcates  should  be  picked  out  for  in- 
clusion while  these  other  forms  of 
guarantees  shoiJd  not  be  so  included. 
This  is  not  a  move  which  can  be  justified 
upon  analysis  of  the  issue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  would 


be  very  substantially  exaggerated  if  the 
debt  limitation  were  increased  by  this 
$106  or  $115  billion  and  this  amount  were 
added  to  the  $336  billion  we  are  now  £isk- 
ing  for.  The  reason  why  this  would  rep- 
resent a  gross  exaggeration  is  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government's  obliga- 
tion in  reality  is  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  value  of  the  loans  and 
the  portion  which  ultimately  is  defaulted 
upon  by  private  borrowers  to  private 
lenders.  The  Treasury's  general  tax 
revenues  will  be  tapped  only  for  this 
difference  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's liability  in  this  case  is  only  a 
contingent  liability.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
contingent  liabilities  are  not  shown  by 
corporations  as  liabilities  on  their 
balance  sheets  although  good  account- 
ing practice  usually  requires  some  nota- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  contingent 
liability. 

An  alternative  suggestion  which  I 
would  like  to  see  explored  is  to  provide 
a  separate  limitation  upon  guaranteed 
loans  since  the  Government's  liability  In 
this  case  is  much  more  limited  than  in 
the  case  of  direct  obligations.  An  esti- 
mate of  its  actual  liability  in  this  case, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  only  be  based 
upon  past  experience  as  to  defaults  by 
private  borrowers.  Past  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  Government's  liability 
in  this  case  in  practice  has  been  quite 
limited — only  a  very  small  fractional 
percent  of  the  guaranteed  amount. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  me 
to  mix  these  guaranteed  amounts  in  with 
direct  debt  obligations. 

I  recognize  that  to  a  limited  degree  we 
already  have  guaranteed  obligations  un- 
der the  statutory  debt  limit — about  $500 
million  worth.  It  would  seem  more  de- 
sirable to  re-examine  their  status  as  a 
part  of  the  present  debt  limitation  and 
see  whether  they,  like  the  other  guaran- 
teed debt  amounts,  shoiild  not  logically 
be  separated  from  the  regular  debt 
limitation  and  included,  Instead,  under  a 
guaranteed  debt  limitation. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  separate 
limitation  on  guaranteed  amounts  is  a 
matter  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, has  not  been  explored  sufficiently 
to  resolve  the  issue  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  analysis  of  these 
guarantees  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  estimated  liability  involved 
before  I  can  in  my  own  mind  resolve  the 
appropriateness  of  a  separate  limitation. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  proceed  with  such  an 
analysis.  I  hope  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  also  examine  the  implications 
of  the  treatment  of  these  participation 
certificates  and  other  guarantees  for 
budgetary  purposes  as  well  as  for  statu- 
tory debt  purposes.  I  understand  the 
President  will  have  a  Commission  to  re- 
view budgetary  concepts  and  I  hope  that  ! 
this  is  a  matter  the  Commission  will  ; 
consider  before  we  resolve  the  question 
of  changing  the  statutory  debt  limitation. 

What  does  this  do?  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful, if  the  participation  certificates  are 
not  used — and  they  may  not  be  used  if 
the  economic  conditions  which  now  ap- 
pear to  require  the  sale  of  these  partici- 
pation certificates  should  change — there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  from  utilizing  this  addi- 
tional authority  to  issue  $3  billion  of  di- 
rect Government  obligations.  My  friend 
from  Wisconsin  will  agree  with  me  on 
that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
mebrlefiy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  and  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  borrow  any  additional. 
He  will  be  able  to  borrow  what  he  had 
intended  to  borrow,  but  instead  of  issuing 
participation  certificates  at  the  highest 
Interest  rates  that  any  obligation  carries, 
he  can  issue  general  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  gets  into  an- 
other subject  matter.  I  am  talking  about 
the  possible  effect  of  this  $3  billion  in- 
crease, which  he  puts  in  here  with  the 
specific  thought  in  his  mind  that  It 
would  be  utilized  to  take  care  of  and 
accommodate  within  the  debt  ceiling 
these  PC's;  but  If  the  PC's  are  not  sold — 
that  is  my  point — then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  authority  for  $3  billion 
more  money  under  debt  limit  under  the 
motion  to  recommit  than  he  does  under 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  he  could  use  It  in 
the  issuance  of  direct  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri;  but  I  am 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  as  correct  as  I  can 
be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Here  is  why  the  gentle- 
man is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  because  the  motion 
did  not  put  this  $3  billion  in  a  separate 
category.  He  put  it  In  the  same  total  as 
the  regular  debt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  just  a  minute.  We 
are  giving  him  $336  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  you  are  providing  $3 
billion  more  than  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  assumption  he 
is  going  to  be  able  to  get  money  from 
selling  these  $3  billion  additional,  he 
would  like  to  finance  it  as  expenditure. 

Mr.  MILTiS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  contemplates  the 
Treasury  selling  participation  certificates 
to  get  the  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  we  are  doing,  because  It  is  clear 
under  our  bill  that  if  these  participation 
certificates  are  issued  they  would  not  be 
now  included  under  the  public  debt. 
That  is  clear. 

I  am  pointing  out  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri — who  I  think  has  done  this 
great  service  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  stimulating  me  and  others 
to  want  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  do — I  am 
merely  pointing  out  to  my  friend  that  If 
he  does  not  want  to  use  this  additional 
$3  billion  for  participation  certificates, 


he  could  use  it  for  issuance  of  any  direct 
debt  obligations.  There  are  no  strings 
attached. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  could  use  cheaper 
borrowing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  eliminate  this  degree  of  control  that 
we  have  exercised  or  even  run  the  possi- 
bility— which  I  do  not  think  he  does 
want 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  getting  to  is 
this,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  friend. 
This  is  not  the  way  for  us  to  reach  con- 
clusions as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  with 
respect  to  participation  certificates. 

I  said  in  the  Rules  Committee — the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  was  there  and 
heard  me  say  it,  I  believe,  though  I  may 
have  said  it  just  before  he  came  in — to 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  I  am  concerned  about 
finding  some  solution  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem of  the  issuance  of  these  contingent 
liabilities  without  any  relationship  of 
this  action  to  the  debt  limit. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  reach  a  judgment, 
however,  as  to  how  to  handle  them  in 
the  proper  way,  and  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion which  I  believe  is  sound. 

I  cannot  tell  my  friend  from  Missouri 
that  he  and  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
have  come  up  with  the  proper  pattern. 

What  concerns  me  is  this:  Why? 
What  is  the  reason  for  picking  out  par- 
ticipation certificates  and  letting  the 
rest  of  the  $106  billion  in  contingent 
liabilities  In  fiscal  1967  go? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  return  to 
the  other  problem  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  my  friends  have 
a  reason  for  doing  It.  I  know  that,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  they  have  a  good,  valid, 
logical  reason  for  It.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have. 

I  hope  my  friends  will  join  me  In  this 
suggestion  I  have  made  that  we  go  on 
and  pass  this  lower  debt  ceiling  increase, 
the  $336  billion,  and  in  that  way  we  can 
take  care  of  the  Secretary's  immediate 
problems  arising  in  March  and  April. 

Then,  In  connection  with  the  necessary 
action  involving  the  fiscal  year  1968,  let 
us  sit  down  together,  as  we  have  always 
done  within  the  committee,  and  let  us 
reach  sound  conclusions  as  to  what  we 
should  do  with  respect  to  the  participa- 
tion certificates,  at  least. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  one  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  sell  $2  billion  of  participa- 
tion certificates,  as  they  anticipate  sell- 
ing, can  they  get  by  between  now  and 
June  with  a  debt  celling  of  $336  billion? 
If  they  can,  this  would  give  them  $2  bil- 
lion today  more  than  they  should  have. 
I  am  merely  following  the  gentleman's 
advice. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  depends  on  condi- 
tions which  develop.  We  cannot  be  sxu-e 
all  of  the  participation  certificates  will  be 
needed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Please 
answer  that  question.  Can  they  get  by 
on  $336  billion  if  they  do  not  sell  any 
participation  certificates? 


Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  has  always  al- 
lowed me  to  answer  his  questions  in  my 
own  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Certainly,  if  it  turns  out  that  they  do 
not  need  to  issue  all  of  the  participation 
certificates  now  planned,  then  they  could 
issue  more  notes,  debentures,  or  other  di- 
rect obligations  of  the  Treasury  under 
your  motion. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  I  have  demon- 
strated that  your  motion  gives  more  lee- 
way to  the  administration  than  the  $336 
billion  ceiling  we  are  proposing  because 
under  your  proposal  if  the  additional  $3 
billion  is  not  needed  for  PC's  it  could  be 
used  for  direct  debt.  Under  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  it  could  not. 

Now  let  me  return  to  my  comments  on 
the  second  part  of  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion. 

AN   EXCEPTION  TO  THE   4%    PERCENT  INTEREST- 
HATE    LIMIT 

The  second  amendment  in  the  minor- 
ity's recommittal  motion  would  permit 
the  Treasury  to  issue  long-term  securi- 
ties paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  4>4  percent  which  is  now  the  limit. 
While  the  exception  would  not  apply  to 
all  Federal  obligations,  it  would  apply  to 
a  significant  amount  of  them — perhaps 
$5  or  $10  billion. 

I  know  there  will  be  much  debate  in 
this  House  over  whether  the  4  y4 -percent 
limit  is  an  effective  control.  I  will  let 
my  colleagues  debate  that  question.  I 
just  want  to  point  out  three  things  about 
this  amendment. 

First,  this  amendment  would  be  passed 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
earnestly  seeking  to  bring  interest  rates 
down.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  this  is  nec- 
essary. Interest  rates  last  year  rose  to 
the  highest  level  in  40  years. 

What  will  be  the  psychological  reac- 
tion in  the  banking  community  and  in 
the  general  public  if  at  this  crucial  time 
we  approve  an  amendment  which  will 
permit  the  Government  to  pay  higher  in- 
terest rates?  The  whole  effort  to  bring 
interest  rates  down  might  be  set  back. 
The  move  might  be  viewed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  interest  rates.  In  short, 
this  in  any  event  is  the  wrong  time  for 
such  an  amendment. 

Second,  this  amendment  could  result 
in  the  Government  paying  higher  inter- 
est rates  on  the  average  than  it  pays 
now.  The  minority  apparently  expects 
that  the  administration  would  either  is- 
sue general  obligations  at  higher  interest 
rates  or  issue  participation  certificates. 
But  I  point  out  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
this  proposal  which  would  prevent  the 
Federal  Government  from  issuing  both 
participation  certificates  and  general 
obligations  at  the  higher  interest  rates. 
If  this  situation  developed,  the  average 
interest  rate  on  Government  obligations 
would  be  increased  and  the  already  large 
burden  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
would  be  increased. 

Third,  I  believe  this  is  not  the  time  for 
the  Treasury  to  take  steps  to  lengthen 
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the  average  maturity  of  the  oi  itstandlng 
debt.  I  know  members  of  th^  minority 
feel  the  present  debt  structure  Is  too 
heavily  concentrated  in  shor|-term  is- 
sues. Frankly,  I  think  that  ln|  a  time  of 
temporarily  high  interest  ratei,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  the  Treasury  to 
refrain  from  issuing  the  usual  4niount  of 
long-term  obligations.  Such  a  policy 
would  commit  the  Treasury  io  paying 
unusually  high  interest  rates  ifor  many 
years  to  come,  long  after  the  general  level 
of  Interest  rates  had  subsided  io  a  more 
reasonable  level.  By  confining  refinanc- 
ing to  short-term  issues  as  much  as  pos- 
sible In  periods  of  high  interest  rates,  the 
Treasury,  it  seems  to  me,  m^es  sure 
that  over  the  long  run  it  pays  as  little 
Interest  as  possible.  I  don't  think  that 
we  have  to  make  sure  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  competitive  In ;  the  mar- 
ket for  long-term  loans  by  parsing  this 
motion.  With  interest  ratesj  possibly 
headed  down.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  wait  a 
bit  before  issuing  a  larger  vblume  of 
long-term  obligations.  i 

CONCLUSION  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chalrmaxi.  the  mi- 
nority's recommittal  motion  iiould  be 
rejected.  The  argument  that  the  FNMA 
participation  certificates  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  statutory  deljt  limita- 
tion because  of  a  recent  ruliiig  by  the 
Attorney  General  Is  irrelevant.  Further- 
more, it  would  confuse  the  pul^lic  as  to 
the  true  size  of  the  debt.  Whilfe  there  is 
a  problem  as  to  the  treatment  i  of  guar- 
anteed amounts,  this  issue  requires  fur- 
ther analysis.  Finally,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  -is  the  wrong  time  to  )-elax  the 
4^4 -percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  any 
amount  of  direct  Goverruneni  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  M^.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  ?i 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yi^d  to  the 
gentleman.  1 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Eferlier  in 
the  presentation  the  gentleman  Indicated 
approximately  $106  billion  of  what  he 
labeled  as  contingent  obligationB. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  right,  according 
to  the  budget. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Those  are 
obligations  which,  because  of  ffcrm  and 
substance,  were  not  Included  in  the  debt 
limitation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Most  of  them  ar^  not  in- 
cluded primarily  because  they  tire  only 
contingent  liabilities,  the  greati  bulk  of 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  private  parties 
and  not  out  of  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Leii  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  He  1$  talking 
about  $3  billion  In  participation  certifi- 
cates. A  year  ago,  when  this  lef  islation 
was  enacted,  over  our  strong  objection,  it 
was  alleged  that  these  were  not  fjull  faith 
and  credit  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The 
statute  makes  no  reference  to  th^lr  being 
obligations  of  the  United  States.; 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  An^  there- 
fore could  not  be  sold  to  the  tru^t  funds. 
They  were  not  like  the  full  fttfth  and 
credit  obligations.  I  understand  sub- 
sequently that  the  Attorney  General  has 
Issued  a  ruling  which  now,  as  far  as  the 


Treasury  is  concerned,  has  given  them 
the  same  standing  as  full  faith  and  credit 
obligations. 

As  a  result,  they  can  sell  them  to  the 
trust  fund.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Out  of  the 
$106  billion  in  contingencies,  $3  billion 
participation  certificates  now  have  a  dif- 
ferent standing.  How  much  of  the  other 
$103  billion  have  the  same  standing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  the  participa- 
tion certificates  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  do.  Many  others  may  also,  but  I 
have  not  studied  them  all.  That  is  one 
problem  in  trying  to  handle  this  here. 
We  just  have  not  studied  the  subject. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  they  be 
sold  to  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  the  participation  cer- 
tificates of  the  Export-Import  Bank  can- 
not, because  within  the  statute  author- 
izing their  issuance  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  held  by  trust 
funds.  I  went  into  all  of  this  in  com- 
mittee because  I  had  just  as  many  ques- 
tions about  it  as  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin did.  There  is  specific  authority  with- 
in the  legislation  dealing  with  the  FNMA 
obligations  for  them  to  be  held  by  trust 
funds.  This  is  true  of  all  of  them  In- 
vested in  the  trust  funds.  There  is  no 
such  legislative  permission  within  the  act 
establishing  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  the  Attorney  General  has  held — If 
you  want  to  do  these  things  by  what  men 
say  and  not  what  the  law  says — the  At- 
toi  ley  General  has  said  that  they,  too, 
are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  U.S.  Government,  but  this 
does  not  mean  the  trust  funds  can  hold 
them.  So  I  say  let  us  take  our  time  and 
not  be  stampeded  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Just  because  somebody  h&s  come  up 
here  with  something  that  he  thinks  treats 
these  participation  certificates  in  the 
right  way  does  not  mean  it  is  a  good 
overall  solution.  Let  us  look  at  the 
whole  problem  and  then,  if  a  change  is 
needed,  we  will  provide  it  after  proper 
study.  Frankly,  I  think  there  Is  a  need 
for  some  degree  of  control  and  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  the  contingent  lia- 
bilities just  as  there  is  at  present  control 
and  limitation  with  respect  to  the  direct 
obligations  of  this  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  we  are 
trjring  to  do.  if  I  might  interrupt  my 
friend  for  just  a  moment,  is  to  put  par- 
ticipation certificates  which  are  now 
ruled  on  by  the  Attorney  General  to  put 
the  full  faith  and  credit  obligations  un- 
der the  same  limitations  as  all  others. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time,  because  this  is  the  only 
way  to  make  the  kind  of  progress  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Why  do  you  not  include 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  then,  because 
the  Attorney  General  has  Issued  the  same 
kind  of  a  ruling  with  respect  to  its  par- 
ticipations? Why  do  we  not  do  that  for 
them? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand  that.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  ruling  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  no.  The  rulings 
were  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  Attorney  General's  rulings  were 
not  issued  to  make  It  possible  to  put  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  the  trust  funds. 
Participation  certificates  were  being  put 
in  the  social  security  trust  fund  in  Au- 
gust 1966  before  this  opinion  came  down 
on  September  30,  1966.  Also,  some  par- 
ticipations of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
were  purchased  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Government  Life  Insurance 
fund  as  far  back  as  1964.  There  was  not 
any  Attorney  General's  ruling  on  this 
until  September  30.  1966. 

I  think  I  know  why  the  rulings  came 
down.  The  Attorney  General  was  asked 
this  question,  because  the  administration 
wanted  a  greater  salablllty  for  the  par- 
ticipation certificates.  I  believe  my 
friend  will  have  to  agree  that  that  is  the 
primary  question,  because  they  had  al- 
ready put  them  into  the  social  security 
fimd,  and  therefore,  they  did  not  need 
them  for  that  purpose.  They  needed  a 
better  standing  for  the  paper  Jtself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  basic  de- 
cision to  pass  the  legislation  was  wrong, 
and  the  administration,  in  my  judgment, 
deceived  the  Congress  when  it  did  not 
tell  us  that  these  borrowings  would  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  sell 
them  to  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  did  not  know  myself 
initially,  why  the  Attorney  Generals 
opinions  were  Issued,  and  I  was  surprised 
when  I  found  out.  We  still  have  to  get 
straightened  out  the  treatment  of  con- 
tingent liabilities  as  they  relate  to  the 
debt. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  is  what  I  want  to  get  straightened 
out  here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I,  too,  want  to  get  It 
straightened  out.  But  I  know  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  knows 
when  we  receive  a  proposal  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  we  In- 
vestigate the  alternatives  pertinent  to 
the  legislation  under  consideration.  All 
of  them  receive  consideration.  That  Is 
all  I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  do  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  only  thing  I  feel 
Is  of  great  concern  Is  with  reference  to 
the  participation  certificates  and  that  is 
that  we  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  social 
security  trust  fimd  could  not  buy  VA 
mortgages  and  FHA  mortgages,  but  we 
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came  to  this  point  where  we  knew  you 
could  continue  to  buy  them. 

Does  that  situation  fit  into  this? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  points  out  is  what  has  been 
mistakenly  considered  to  be  true  in  the 
past.  Under  the  social  security  laws  as 
such,  over  which  the  Coitunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  jurisdiction — the  trustee 
cannot  put  those  funds  into  anything 
except  direct  U.S.  obligations  and  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest.  How- 
ever, through  other  actions,  for  instance 
In  the  authorization  of  the  FNMA  par- 
ticipations, it  was  provided  later  that 
these  could  be  used  as  investments  for 
the  trust  funds. 

I  had  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
come  to  the  committee  and  make  a  pres- 
entation of  these  programs,  and  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee we  found  that  seme  of  these 
actions  providing  for  investments  by  the 
trust  funds  in  these  contingent  liabilities 
came  from  actions  of  other  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
we  wrote  the  provision  relating  to  in- 
vestment of  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  does 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  we  as  a  Committee  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  sitting  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  how  do  we  find  in 
passing  legislation  which  has  not  only 
not  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee,  find  ourselves  legislating  in 
this  fashion? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
questions  can  much  better  be  answered 
after  we  study  the  problem  of  how  to 
treat  contingent  liabilities — we  do  not 
solve  this  on  the  basis  of  a  motion  to 
recommit  which  deals  with  only  a  piece 
of  this  problem  and  that  probably  not 
correctly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Because,  he  would  not 
let  us  do  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  because  we  did  not 
have  time  for  a  real  Investigation  of  the 
whole  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

We  should  today  be  dealing  only  with 
the  size  of  the  debt  celling  needed  for 
what  we  in  the  past  have  considered  the 
statutory  debt.  On  this  question  of  the 
contingencies  we  need  more  time  for  con- 
sideration. That  is  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  say  to  my  good  friend.  I  am  asking 
him  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  we  carmot 
consider  this  problem  over  some  period 
of  time.  We  should  not  act  too  hastily 
with  reference  to  a  matter  that  is  very 
complicated.  I  think  we  should  give  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  an  op- 
portunity to  further  study  the  problem 
and  to  allow  the  people  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not  our  judgment  on  these  contin- 
gencies is  good  or  bad. 

And  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  urgency  and  the  im- 
portance of  raising  the  temporary  limit 
that  we  dispose  of  the  limit  today,  if  at. 


all  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
peditiously considered  by  the  Senate. 
And  let  us  not  be  misled  here  by  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  motion  to  recommit. 
Let  us  not  do  that,  my  friends.  Let  us 
not  say  it  is  all  right  for  $6  billion  of 
long-term  securities  to  be  issued  without 
regard  to  interest  or  limitation.  I 
thought  we  had  gotten  to  the  point  in 
our  thinking,  and  especially  in  the  90th 
Congress,  that  we  were  not  going  to  give 
unlimited  and  unqualified  authority 
downtown  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  problems  have  been  that  we  were 
doing  that  too  much.  But  if  the  Secre- 
tary issues  $6  billion  of  securities  at  6,  7, 
or  8  percent  interest.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  very  pleased.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  us  expect  him  to  do  that,  even  under 
the  authority  the  recommittal  motion 
provides,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  would  hope  the  90th  Congress 
would  not  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  be  defeated,  and  the 
legislation  itself  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  has  been 
an  advantage  in  the  colloquy  that  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  chairman.  This  may  obviate  a 
lot  of  extraneous  discussions  during  this 
debate,  so  that  we  can  concentrate  on 
the  main  issue. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  think  in  the  judgment  of 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  situation  which 
this  Government  faces  in  the  next  four 
and  a  half  months — that  the  Treasury 
must  borrow  more  money  than  the  pres- 
ent $330  billion  ceiling  would  permit 
them  to  borrow. 

When  the  bills  that  are  coming  due  are 
compared  with  the  cash  that  is  coming 
in,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  not  provide 
sufiQcient  funds  to  meet  those  bills. 

If  we  take  at  its  face  value  the  projec- 
tions that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  furnished  us,  the  Treasury  will  be 
short  by  some  $8  billion  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures between  now  and  June  30th. 
That  can  only  be  financed  by  additional 
borrowing. 

The  Treasury  tells  us  that  they  propose 
to  borrow  $6  billion  through  the  tradi- 
tional borrowing  method — issuing  of 
Treasury  certificates — which  are  general 
obUgations  of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  normal  front-door  ap- 
proach the  Treasury  intends  to  go  to  the 
bank — to  the  money  market  and  borrow 
$6  billion.  Then  the  Treasury  plans 
to  go  through  the  "backdoor"  of  the 
bank,  outside  of  the  debt  ceiUng  that  is 
established  by  law,  and  without  regard 
to  interest  limitation  that  can  be  paid 
on  long-term  obligations  and  borrow  $2 
bilhon  more  for  a  total  of  $8  billion. 

No  matter  how  you  add  It  up.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  came  to  us  and 
said  that  he  had  to  have  $9  billion.  But 
we  recalculated  and  said — "No.  $8  bil- 
lion will  probably  take  you  through  all 
right."  So  no  matter  how  you  place  it, 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  borrowing  of  $8 
billion. 

The  present  debt  celling  is  $330  billion. 


The  bill  by  the  committee  provides  an 
additional  borrowing  authority  of  $6  bil- 
lion, bringing  the  debt  ceiling  to  $336  bil- 
lion. But  the  committee  does  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  authority  the  Treasury 
might  have  to  borrow  through  the  so- 
called  participation  certificates.  There 
is  no  ceiling  on  that  borrowing.  We  have 
a  law  authorizing  the  participation  cer- 
tificate sales — and  that  has  some  limita- 
tion in  that  Congress  controls  the  amount 
through  the  appropriation  process.  But 
it  is  not  under  what  we  look  to  as  the 
debt  ceiling  and  how  much  general  obh- 
gations  we  can  have  outstanding. 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  this  $8  billion 
of  borrowing.  Why  are  we  in  this  fiscal 
mess?  That  is  certainly  germane  to  this 
discussion.  At  least  at  this  stage  I  am 
going  to  forgo  a  discussion  of  how  we 
got  here,  because  the  question  now  Is — 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  about  it — no 
matter  how  we  got  here.  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  reason  for  Indicting  the  ad- 
ministration for  bringing  us  here.  But 
the  big  question  Is  how  do  we  cope  with 
the  national  debt?  What  is  the  debt? 
How  meaningful  is  the  ceiling  that  we  set 
here  today?  What  do  we  do  about  keep- 
ing the  interest  costs  on  this  debt  at  the 
lowest  possible  level.  Interest  on  the  debt 
is  the  biggest  item  in  our  budget  today 
other  than  national  defense.  We  are 
paying  more  in  interest  to  carry  the  debt 
this  year  and  next  year  than  for  any 
other  function  of  the  whole  Federal  Gov- 
ernment except  national  defense. 

I  do  accept  the  argument  that  because 
we  are  in  an  emergency  right  now,  the 
Congress  has  got  to  take  this  bill  as  It 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  without  any  amendments  and 
without  dotting  an  "1"  or  crossing  a  "t" 
simply  because  we  are  close  to  the  date 
when  the  Treasury  will  have  to  borrow 
above  the  $330  billion  limit  that  exists 
today. 

It  is  agreed — the  Chairman  has 
agreed,  I  have  agreed,  and  I  think  every- 
body can  agree — that  If  we  turn  down 
the  motion  to  recommit  and,  as  a  result, 
final  passage  of  the  bill  is  defeated,  the 
Committee  will  have  to  meet  again,  and 
this  Congress  will  have  to  meet  again  on 
this  issue,  and  we  will  pass  a  bill.  So 
we  have  the  alternative,  and  we  have 
the  right,  here  today  to  work  our  will  and 
not  have  threats  hanging  over  our  heads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee take  the  position,  and  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  takes  the 
position,  that  there  are  two  sections  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  that  should 
be  amended  while  we  have  this  issue  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Let  us  be  honest 
about  setting  the  ceiling  and  let  us  do 
something  about  the  restriction  which 
during  the  last  year  or  so  has  forced  the 
Treasury  to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  on 
its  borrowings  than  the  market  required. 
As  a  result,  forced  interest  rates  were 
also  forced  up  for  other  borrowers  to  a 
rate  higher  than  they  otherwise  woxild 
have  to  pay,  due  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  these  Government  borrowings  on  the 
money  market 

We  think  that  those  two  issues  should 
be  faced  up  to  by  this  Congress  as  we 
approach  this  issue  today. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  ttat  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  go- 
ing to  go  into  each  one  of  th^se  aspects 
separately.  I  am  going  to  discuss  par- 
ticipation certificates  first,  ahd  then  I 
shall  discuss  the  interest  aspe;t.  I  wish 
you  would  hold  any  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  aspect  until  I  get  to 
that  point. 

Participation  certificates  are  now 
being  marketed  as  Government  obliga- 
tions, guaranteed  as  to  prinjcipal  and 
Interest,  and  even  put  into  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fimd  to  replace  a  gen- 
eral obligation  of  the  Govemmfent.  That 
kind  of  obligation,  because  it  can  be  used 
to  serve  a  dual  purpose,  shoula  be  under 
the  debt  limit.  How  pointless  It  is  to  say 
that  we  have  a  debt  ceiling-|-and  you 
pick  a  figure — and  then  have  a  situation 
where  the  Treasury  can  go  oun  and  issue 
a  participation  certificate  to  [replace  a 
general  obligation  bond  that  is  under  the 
debt  ceiling.  How  silly  can  you  be?  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  Itrustee  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  He  can 
say,  "I  have  to  borrow  some  r^oney,  but 
I  don't  want  to  borrow  It  undejr  the  debt 
ceiling  because  I  am  hitting  t^at  ceiling. 
I  will  give  you  a  participation  Certificate. 
You  give  me  this  general  obligation  that 
I  gave  you  before,  and  we  will  jiist  swap." 
Then  he  can  go  out  and  he  ca^  sell  that 
general  obligation  in  the  private  market. 

What  a  fraud  that  makes  of  the  debt 
ceiling  as  a  control  over  theiie  general 
obligations  that  can  be  issued  if  that  is 
the  kind  of  hanky-panky  we  are  going 
to  permit  to  go  on.  This  loophole  has 
developed  in  the  debt  ceiliilg  and  it 
should  be  closed.  j 

Let  me  show  why  the  situation  has 
changed  even  since  last  June.  Tl  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  on  June  23,  they 
issued  a  prospectus  on  $530  million  of 
participation  certificates.  In  [that  they 
state  in  no  uncertain  language — they 
even  italicize  it  so  it  stands  lout — that 
participation  certificates  are  nbt  obliga- 
tions of  and  are  not  guarant^d  by  the 
United  States.  That  Is  what  [they  said 
about  the  participation  certificates  Issued 
in  June  of  1966.  ] 

But,  as  our  minority  report  points 
out.  they  got  into  trouble  in  selling  these, 
because  the  interest  was  so  inordinately 
high.  The  other  borrowers  CQmplalned 
that  these  were  just  forcing  Interest 
rates  up  and  up  and  up.  They  paid  5.7 
percent  interest  on  the  paitticipation 
certificates  issued  at  that  tiihe.  This 
created  a  pressure  which  raised  the  in- 
terest rate  in  the  market,  not  only  for 
Government  securities  but  forlthe  aver- 
age man  who  had  to  borrow  money. 

To  those  who  are  concernied  about 
high  interest  rates.  I  say  that  It  was  the 
participation  certificates  thai  precipi- 
tated the  rise  Ln  interest  rates,  and  the 
administration  knew  it.  That  is  why 
the  administration  had  to  relax  and  call 
a  moratorium  for  a  while.  Ncjbody  dis- 
putes that.  So  the  administration  de- 
clared a  moratorium  and  got  a  fancy  at- 
torneys' opinion  which  said  that  they 
could  issue  participation  certificates  that 
are  just  like  a  general  obligation,  which 
can  be  sold  to  the  trust  fui^ds.  The 
administration  thus  devised  a  means  of 
getting   around    the   debt   celling    and 


creating  a  readymade  market  in  the  trust 
funds. 

Let  me  read  what  is  in  the  prospec- 
tus— and  if  anyone  Is  interested,  I  will 
be  glad  to  get  liim  a  copy.  Here  is  what 
they  said  in  the  prospectus  issued  in 
January  1967 — last  month. 

It  is  not  italicized  this  time,  but  it  is 
put  in  a  different  size  print,  so  that  It 
stands  out.  They  say:  "FNMA's  guaran- 
tee of  a  participation  certificate  brings 
into  being  a  general  obligation  of  the 
United  States  backed  by  its  full  faith 
and  credit"  and  that  "the  holders  of  par- 
ticipations guaranteed  by  FNMA,"  that 
is  the  participation  we  are  talking 
about,  "hold  valid  general  obligations  of 
the  United  States."  Is  that  the  type  of 
obligation  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
define  the  public  debt?  Take  a  look  at 
section  21  of  the  Liberty  Bond  Act  that 
we  are  amending  today.  See  what  it 
says. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Section  21  provides  that  the  face 
amount  of  the  obligations  issued  under 
the  authority  of  that  act  and  of  all 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $285 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
That  is  the  permanent  ceiling.  We  have 
substituted  $330  billion  as  a  temporary 
ceiling  above  that.  We  say  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  issue  obligations  of  this 
kind  in  excess  of  the  ceiling,  which  Is 
now  temporarily  at  $330  billion  to  June 
30. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinction  between  those 
obligations  referred  to  in  the  debt  ceiling 
and  the  kind  of  certificate  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  issuing.  That  is  why  all  our 
talk  about  the  debt  ceiling  is  going  to  be 
a  sham  if  we  are  going  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  an  end  run,  or  we  are 
going  to  say  no,  gentlemen,  we  mean 
what  we  say.  We  are  going  to  give  the 
Iwrrowing  authority  which  is  needed  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  but  we  are  going 
to  make  sure  all  of  these  general  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest are  under  that  authority. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  will  be  con- 
doning escape  hatches  and  loopholes  and 
plain  gimmickry.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  will  make  the  whole  debate 
meaningless.  I  do  not  see  why  anybody 
should  be  asked  to  vote  on  final  passage 
for  meaningless  legislation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  yielding.  The  gen- 
tleman says  that  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
without  including  the  $3  billion  of  sales 
participation  certificates  would  make  a 
sham  of  the  debt  ceiling.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies.  Including  Fannie  Mae.  could 
market  sales  participation  certificates 
which  were  not  included  in  the  debt  cell- 
ing but  only  had  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  Appr(«)rlatlona  Committee  to  do  so? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  They  were 
not  marketed,  at  least  in  my  understand- 
ing, imder  an  Attorney  General's  opinion 
saying  that  they  were  general  obligations 
of  the  United  States  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest.  They  were  mar- 
keted  as  an  obligation  of  the  agency 
which  wsis  selling  the  particular  certif- 
icate. 

Here,  however,  we  have  an  instrument 
which  the  Attorney  General  says  is  a 
general  obligation  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  any  of  the  other  obligations  were  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Technically 
speaking,  what  Is  the  difference,  when 
these  agencies  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Sales  Participation  Act  had  that  au- 
thority with  Appropriations  Committee 
approval  and  used  that  authority  in  re- 
spect to,  for  example,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  not  being  Included  in  the  debt  limit 
then  and  not  being  included  now  and  in- 
sisting on  including  only  participation 
certificates  now?    Why? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
the  Attorney  General  now  says  that  the 
participation  certificates  are  general  ob- 
ligations, and  that  is  what  the  debt  limit 
is  intended  to  refiect.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  to  borrow  through  this  de- 
vice $2  billion  in  the  next  41/2  months. 
The  administration  is  talking  about  bor- 
rowing $6  billion  in  the  next  18  months 
through  this  device  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  Is  a  real  loophole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  ask  an 
additional  question.  Have  we  aban- 
doned the  argimient  that  there  Is  no 
need  to  Increase  the  debt  celling?  That 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  need  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling,  we  now  admit,  but  we  are 
only  arguing  as  to  whether,  included  in 
that  debt  ceiling,  there  should  be  the 
obligations  of  participation  certificates 
and  how  much? 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  So  far 
as  the  discussion  today  is  concerned,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  correct.  Today 
we  are  taking  care  of  a  situation  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  which 
is  only  four  and  a  half  months.  We  are 
talking  about  paying  bills  due  In  March, 
in  April,  and  in  May.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing, as  we  normally  do,  about  a  situation 
which  will  develop  during  the  course  of  a 
fiscal  year,  looking  ahead  some  6  or  7  or 
8  or  9  months.  We  could  take  a  different 
attitude  at  that  time  It  seem  to  me,  In 
recognition  that  the  administration  had 
the  time  to  cut  back  on  expenditure 
levels,  so  as  not  to  avoid  a  contingency 
some  months  in  the  future.  We  are 
talking  now  in  terms  of  bills  coming  due 
in  March.  April,  and  May.  So  far  as  my 
opinion  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  much  that  can  be  done  to  change 
the  amounts  of  those  bills  in  the  time 
remaining. 

I  think  that  the  administration  could 
take  positive  action  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  bills  that  will  be  coming  due  in  Octo- 
ber,  November,   and  December,   but  it    | 
seems  to  me  there  is  leadtime  required  ► 
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to  change  that.  I  am  willing  to  say  to- 
day that  you  do  not  have  enough  lead- 
time  to  change  the  expenditure  picture, 
because  it  Is  done  and  we  have  to  face 
the  facts  and  the  picture  that  we  have. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  made  a  point  earlier  that  I 
think  would  be  surprising  to  many  peo- 
ple when  they  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Maybe 
I  had  better  correct  It. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  un- 
derstand it.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  mean  to  tell  the  country  as 
well  as  the  committee  today  that  last 
year  when  participation  certificates  were 
sold  the  prospectus  clearly  stated  that 
they  were  not  general  obligations  of  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct.    In  June  of  1966. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  now  on  the  ones 
that  they  sold  last  week  or  that  they 
sold  a  few  weeks  ago  they  changed  that 
180  degrees  and  stated  that  they  do 
constitute  general  obUgatlons  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  meaning  that  the 
holders  thereof  have  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  behind 
them? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  They 
have.  And,  of  course,  they  based  their 
change  on  an  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion. But  we  have  a  different  obligation 
as  a  result  of  the  prospectus  and  as  a 
result  of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
than  we  had  last  year. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Why,  of  course  we  have. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There- 
fore, it  is  that  which  presents  the  real 
need  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  for  bring- 
ing this  under  the  debt  celling.  It  Is  be- 
cause the  participation  certificates  are 
being  sold  as  general  obligations,  and  to 
the  trust  funds,  but  are  not  acknowl- 
edged to  be  subject  to  the  debt  celling.  I 
think  the  language  of  the  debt  ceiling 
should  bring  them  under,  but  the  ad- 
ministration says  they  do  not  have  to. 
They  can  be  one  animal  for  one  purpose 
and  they  can  be  another  animal  for  an- 
other purpose.  How  can  you  tell  what 
it  is?  For  one  purpose — that  is  the  debt 
ceiling— it  Is  not  a  guaranteed  obligation, 
but  it  is  for  as  far  as  the  trust  fund  is  con- 
cerned and  telling  the  buyer  what  he  is 
getting.  We  should  make  some  rhyme 
and  reason  out  of  this  thing  and  not  have 
both  ways. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  understand  it,  these 
obligations  are  actually,  in  their  original 
sense,  third  party  obligations  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  B"5nRNES  of  Wisconsin.  All  I  am 
talking  about  is  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says,  and  that  is  the  way  the 
Treasury  Is  calling  them.  We  can  get 
into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  It  Is  a 
sale  or  a  loan  or  what  it  Is,  but  that  Is 
another  Issue. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  these  continually  as  borrow- 
ings, and  probably  he  is  correct  In  so  do- 


ing in  that  they  are  pooled  and  sold  to 
the  general  public  as  certificates  with  a 
guarantee.  But  does  that  not  have  a 
very  different  original  basis  than  direct 
obligation  borrowings  of  the  United 
States  in  that  they  are  assets  which  are 
sold  with  a  contingent  liability  behind 
them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  point  in  getting  into  that  discussion. 
You  are  selling  to  the  trust  fund  and  the 
trust  fund  could  not  buy  the  assets  in  the 
pool.  The  trust  fund  could  not  Invest  in 
that  type  of  obligation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  well  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  B'SfRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  trust 
fund  can  only  invest  in  a  general  obliga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government.  Let  us 
make  them  general  obligations.  That  is 
the  way  the  Treasury  Is  treating  them. 
Put  them  under  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
then  we  know  what  our  debt  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  the  chairman  sug- 
gested, and  you  may  be  right,  the  whole 
problem  of  the  sale  of  Federal  assets  with 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  examined.  I  may  well 
agree  with  you  that  the  whole  asset  pic- 
ture should  be  examined,  but  we  do  not 
have  a  Federal  asset  account  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    We  only  have  a  debt  limit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  agree  that  this 
will  not  resolve  the  whole  problem  of 
these  contingent  liabilities.  One  may 
ask  whether  we  have  a  trust  fund  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comes  to 
us  and  says,  "If  you  do  not  give  us  bor- 
rowing authority,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
do  this  or  that."  I  believe  we  ought  to 
at  least  take  one  strong  step  here  that 
we  know  needs  correction. 

This  Is  not  going  to  do  any  harm.  Our 
efforts  to  honestly  describe  what  this 
debt  situation  is  and  what  the  facts  are 
under  the  present  debt  celling  will  not 
prevent  us  from  taking  future  actions 
to  clean  up  this  mess. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr,  MILLS.  My  concern  Is  this — and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, that,  of  course,  we  could  do 
something  in  this  area — but  we  want  to 
be  certain  what  we  do  Is  correct.  For 
example,  we  might  want  to  set  up  a  sep- 
arate category  here.  The  point  is,  this 
whole  matter  needs  much  more  study. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  do  It  when  we  come  to 
It.  But  this  one  situation  sticks  out  like 
a  sore  thumb,  and  we  should  proceed  to 
cure  It  now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  why  do  it 
today? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
mind  a  little  time  to  be  taken  in  which 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
and  I  do  not  like  to  go  up  the  hill  and 
down  the  hill  again  without  some  useful 
purpose  being  served. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  admit 
that  we  will  have  to  go  into  this  general 
area,  but  this  point  stands  out.  The 
committee  is  going  to  be  busy,  and  im- 
less  there  are  some  changes  made  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, we  will  be  dealing  with  tax  In- 
creases when  the  representatives  of  the 
administration  should  be  coming  in  with 
solutions  to  some  of  these  problems. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  into 
the  interest  matter  and  into  the  fiscal 
problems  confronting  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  for  fiscal  year  1968,  we 
are  going  to  borrow,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  some  $6  billion  through  the 
participation  certificates  method. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  recognized 
by  everyone  that  this  represents  a  most 
expensive  way  of  borrowing.  It  is  going 
to  cost  at  least  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
more  to  do  so,  and  the  additional  cost 
can  run  as  high  as  one-half  of  1  percent 
a  year. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  borrow  during  the  next  year 
upon  general  obligations — obligations 
that  are  now  coming  due — money  with 
which  to  pay  off  present  holdings,  or  to 
refinance  the  financial  obligations  that 
are  issued  under  the  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  situation 
in  which  we  place  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury?  Every  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  whom  I  have  come  into 
contact  In  recent  years,  including  the 
present  one,  has  admitted  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  administer  the  national 
debt  within  the  interest  ceiling  that 
exists. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  can  the 
Secretai-y  do  today  In  view  of  that  ceil- 
ing? As  you  Icnow,  the  present  Interest 
rate  on  long-term  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  Uncle  Sam  is  41,4  percent.  How- 
ever, the  lenders  say,  no,  we  will  not  loan 
you  any  money  at  414  percent.  You 
have  got  to  pay  us  more  than  that.  So 
that  is  the  situation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  two  ways  of 
getting  around  It — either  by  Issuing 
short-term  debt — or  to  go  out  and  sell 
participation  certificates,  without  any 
limitation. 

Then,  it  does  not  have  to  be  the  short 
term,  it  can  be  3  years.  10  years.  15  years, 
25  years,  anything,  but  the  interest  cost 
will  be  more  than  4 '4  percent.  I  do  not 
care  how  you  look  at  it,  the  Treasury 
can  pay  smy  Interest  rate  they  want  to, 
that  the  market  requires. 

So  what  are  we  doing?  I  say  "we," 
and  I  mean  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  So  long  as  we  keep  the  law  as 
it  is  today,  we  are  saying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  we  do  not  care,  we  think 
this  4.25  percent  is  good,  it  looks  good 
politically,  and  by  Jove  we  are  going  to 
keep  that  there.  And  even  if  that  means 
you  have  to  pay  $25  to  $50  million,  or 
even  more  than  necessary  in  interest 
charges  on  an  annual  basis.  It  Is  right 
to  do  It  that  way  because  we  like  this 
4.25-percent  figure  In  there,  or  we  like 
you  to  sell  participation  certificates  at  a 
higher  rate,  or  we  want  you  to  keep  the 
debt  In  short  terms  and  pay  5  or  6  per- 
cent, even  though  that  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
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because  those  rates  are  higher  than  the 
long-term  rates,  they  always  are. 

Even  though  it  Is  going  to  cost  more, 
and  It  is  going  to  force  interest  rates  up, 
and  it  means  that  other  people  have  to 
pay  higher  interest,  we  are  goint  to  make 
sure  that  the  only  way  you  ca>i  borrow 
today  is  those  two  ways,  participation 
certificates,  or  less  than  5-year  maturi- 
ties. And  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
Interest  you  can  pay,  whethet  it  is  5 
percent,  or  5.25  percent,  or  whatever  you 
like.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  today  that 
we  have  the  obligation  to  our  people  to 
keep  interest  costs  down ;  to  giv^  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  auljiorlty  to 
manage  the  debt  in  the  least  costly  way 
as  far  as  interest  is  concemedi;  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  admin- 
istrative leeway  so  that  he  does  not  have 
to  go  Into  the  market  and  forde  up  the 
interest  rates  of  the  average  borrower. 

Therefore,  I  say  we  ought  to  at  least 
give  the  authority  and  the  privilege  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row on  a  long-term  basis  at  a)  level  of 
Interest  In  excess  of  4.25  percentj,  and  the 
time  to  do  it  is  today.  I 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusejtts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  Meld? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  [ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  In 
other  words,  you  want  to  remove  the 
4.25-percent  ceiling  and  open  t^e  flood- 
gates, give  them  a  blank  check!  to  write 
the  interest  rates  of  this  country,  and  do 
it  automatically?  ' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  if  the  gentleman 
understood  this  he  would  not  be  making 
that  statement.  1 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  would  remove  that  4.25-percent  in- 
terest rate,  but  he  would  place  rio  ceiling 
on  it.  : 

Now,  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  facts.  } 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  AU  right. 
The  facts  are  just  what  I  have  I  told  the 
House  today.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  borrow  without  liniit  so  far 
as  the  interest  rate  is  concerned,  and  he 
is  doing  so,  on  short-term  borrolwlngs  of 
imder  5  years. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Please 
let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  ylejd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl^an  re- 
fuses to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Second, 
he  is  borrowing  today  through  participa- 
tion certificates,  and  he  has  just  bor- 
rowed $1.1  bUlion  in  January. 

Did  he  pay  4.25  percent?  Oh,  no. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  whatj  he  can 
pay  under  the  law.    He  paid  5.20  ipercent. 

And  are  the  floodgates  open?  Well. 
Mr.  Chairmain,  I  do  not  think  ^.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  thfe  Secre- 
tary is  paying.  He  is  paying  320  per- 
cent. 

That  is  the  interest  rate  on  tl^  recent 
participation  certificates,  some  pf  them 
for  5  years,  some  of  them  for  JO  years, 
and  some  of  them  for  15  years.  '  Is  that 
the  floodgates? 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  give  the 
Secretary  a  little  leeway,  so  that  he  does 
not  have  to  borrow  at  the  most  expen- 
sive rate  such  as  short-term  borrowing, 
and  such  as  participation  eertiflcates, 
which  always  carry  a  higher  interest  rate 
than  long-term  general  obligations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  who  opened 
the  floodgates  by  voting  for  this  Partici- 
pation Certificates  Act? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 
you  and  I  did  not. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point 
today.  The  point  is  that  today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  correct  it  to  some 
degree.  That  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  support  of  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  will  be  made  that  closes  this  loop- 
hole In  the  debt  ceiling  and  makes  possi- 
ble a  more  reasonable  administration  of 
our  public  debt  and  lower  Interest 
charges  to  our  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
consimied  35  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Herlong]. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  start  In  with  just  a  short 
statement  as  to  why  we  should  not  at 
this  time  adopt  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  would,  in  effect,  make  contingent 
liabilities  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
In  this  connection  we  have  a  history  of 
the  percentage  of  losses  on  these  obliga- 
tions. Remember  these  are  not  Govern- 
ment obligations — this  is  not  money 
owed  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  money  owed  to  that  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
has  made  a  loan  to  someone.  The  de- 
partment or  agency  guarantees  payment 
in  case  of  default  by  the  obligor  when 
a  participation  certificate  has  been  sold 
to  an  Investor.  There  are  assets  in  back 
of  these  notes  in  order  to  make  them 
good. 

We  do  not  lose  100  percent — and  there 
is  no  good  accounting  or  other  reason 
for  including  in  the  national  debt  100 
percent  of  such  contingent  liabilities. 
We  might  make  some  study  in  com- 
mittee and  find  out  just  what  percentage 
of  these  loans  are  defaulted  on  and  in- 
clude that  percentage  as  a  so-called  re- 
serve against  losses  on  these  contingent 
liabilities  as  banks  have  reserves  against 
bad  debts.  We  may  do  it  that  way  and 
we  would  take  care  of  the  situation  much 
more  realistically  than  by  including  the 
whole  contingent  liability  amount  in  the 
debt  celling.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
would  never  be  100  percent  default  on 
these  contingent  liabilities. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  remembered  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  re- 
members that  we  used  to  have  what  we 
call  certificates  of  interest  where  one 
agency  of  the  Government  would  put  Its 
loan  assets  into  a  pool  and  then  it  would 


sell  certificates  of  Interest  representing 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  assets  in  that 
particular  pool.  The  only  difference  be. 
tween  these  partlclp>atlon  certificates  we 
are  talking  about  and  a  certificate  of  in- 
terest Is  that  a  nimiber  of  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  putting  their  assets 
into  a  common  pool  and  selling  partici- 
pation certificates  which  represents  a 
pro  rata  Interest  in  that  common  pool. 
This  has  been  done  in  principle  time  and 
time  again. 

This  we  thought  last  year,  and  I  was 
not  on  the  committee  that  handled  it, 
Is  from  an  administrative  point  of  view 
a  more  eflScient  arrangement  than  hav- 
ing each  agency  form  separate  pools  of 
thelrrsown  loans. 

This  Is  no  basic  difference  whatsoever 
from  the  old  certificate  of  Interest  which 
was  first  Issued  in  1953.  Nobody  ever 
talked  of  putting  them  imder  the  public 
debt  because  everybody  recognized  that 
it  was  merely  a  contingent  liability  with 
maybe  1  percent  loss  or  one-half  percent 
loss  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  loss  what- 
ever it  turned  out  to  be. 

We  may  well  be  amazed  here  if  we 
should  put  them  imder  the  debt  ceiling, 
it  will  be  the  same  history  of  small  ac- 
tual losses. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man. At  least  we  should  not  do  it  pre- 
cipitously at  this  time  without  having 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  then  see 
what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self especially  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
new  Members  since  they  might  well  lose 
sight  of  the  real  issue  Involved  here  as 
it  is  becoming  confused  by  this  argument 
about  participation  certificates  and  cer- 
tificates of  interest  and  so  forth. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  have  not  had 
a  previoias  opportunity  tc  engage  in  this 
debate  or  to  vote  on  this  question  will 
take  a  few  minutes  and  listen. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  real  question  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  aecessity  for  an  Increase  in 
the  temporary  debt  limit  through  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied in  our  committee  as  to  the  urgency 
for  congressional  action.  He  and  the 
committee  have  agreed  on  the  amount 
of  increase  that  was  needed  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  bills  which 
will  become  due  over  the  next  several 
months. 

Some  of  the  minority  have  even  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  possibly  we 
have  not  raised  the  ceiling  enough. 

But  first,  stripping  this  issue  of  all  the 
collateral  and  unrelated  argimfients  that 
have  been  raised,  we  are  left  with  only 
one  question. 

"Will  this  House  of  Representatives 
act  in  a  responsible  manner  to  maintain 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  to  sustain  the  public  credit?" 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  question  and  we 
should  not  get  a  partisan  answer.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one 
single  Member  of  this  House  who  would 
willfully  do  anything  which  would  im- 
pair the  credit  of  the  United  States  or 
make  it  imix)ssible  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pay  the  Government's 
bills — bills.  Incidentally,  which  were  not 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  but  by  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body  in  the  last  Congress  and  in 
previous  Congresses. 

To  put  this  whole  question  in  terms 
that  all  of  us  can  imderstand,  let  me  say, 
first,  that  if  I  owe  a  bill  and  I  do  not 
pay  it  when  it  is  due.  I  have  hurt  my 
credit  rating.  Is  that  not  a  fact?  If  I 
cannot  pay  it  because  I  do  not  have  the 
money,  then  if  I  want  my  credit  to  stay 
good,  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is 
to  get  the  money  from  somewhere.  If 
I  cannot  earn  it — and  the  only  way  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  earn  addi- 
tional money  Is  to  take  it  in  increased 
taxes,  and  there  is  certainly  not  enough 
time  for  us  to  do  that  before  these  bills 
must  be  paid — but  if  I  do  not  earn  the 
money,  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do 
then  is  to  borrow  the  money.  But  if 
the  bank  says  that  I  have  already 
reached  the  limit  of  my  line  of  credit, 
then  I  can  go  out  and  borrow  it  from  a 
so-called  loan  shark  at  a  higher  interest 
rate.  I  can  do  that,  or  I  can  arrange  for 
a  higher  line  of  credit  at  my  bank. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  We  tried  this 
"loan  shark  method"  with  these  partici- 
pation certificates.  This  is  a  gimmick 
that  we  learned  in  1953  from  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  They  called  them 
certificates  of  interest.  But  that  is 
where  we  learned  it,  because  they  were 
the  first  ones  who  did  it;  the  first  so- 
called  certificates  of  interest  were  Issued 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
1953  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  1954. 

In  my  judgment,  that  gimmick  turned 
out  to  be  bad.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  cost  more  to  operate  in 
that  way.  In  the  second  place,  it  made 
the  Government  compete  in  the  money 
market  at  the  wrong  time,  and  resulted 
in  running  up  Interest  rates,  as  has  been 
shown.  That  was  a  situation  that  none 
of  us  liked.  I  must  accept  part  of  the 
blame  for  that  because  I  voted  for  the 
bill.  But  it  simply  wm  not  the  right 
answer,  in  my  judgment. 

So  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  now 
is  to  arrange  for  more  credit  at  the 
bank,  and  that  is  exactly  what  would  be 
accomplished  by  this  bill  that  we  are 
seeking  to  pass  today. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Members  of  this 
body  seem  to  believe,  and  believe  sin- 
cerely, that  a  vote  against  this  necessary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  is  a 
proper  way  to  express  their  opposition 
to  expenditures  which  they  do  not  per- 
sonally approve.  Some  Members,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  consider  a  vote  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  celling  as  an  economy 
vote.  They  envision  it  as  an  occasion 
to  appear  as  champions  of  economy  in 
Government,  even  though  they  sup- 
ported the  legislation  and  voted  for  the 
appropriations  which  have  led  to  the  ex- 
penditures which  they  claim  to  be  pro- 
testing. 

This  is  just  as  irresponsible  as  writing 
a  check  when  you  do  not  have  any  money 
in  the  bank  to  cover  it,  and  then  refus- 
ing to  take  any  steps  to  put  the  money 
in  the  bank  to  cover  the  check.  And  the 
result  is  just  as  disastrous. 

There  are  other  Members  of  Congress 
who,  as  I  have  said,  sincerely  feel  that 
their  opposition  to  a  necessary  increase 


in  the  public  debt  limit  Is  justified  by 
their  previous  opposition  to  these  spend- 
ing programs. 

I  have  heard  Members  say,  "I  did  not 
help  spend  this  money.  Let  them  stew 
in  their  own  juice.  I  did  not  help  make 
these  bills.  In  fact,  I  told  them  not  to 
make  these  bills,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  helping  them  pay 
these  bUls." 

That  is  a  form  of  rationalization  that 
is  pretty  easy  to  get  across  to  the  folks 
back  home,  who  look  only  to  results  and 
not  to  causes.  But  let  me  say  this:  Every 
one  of  us  here,  regardless  of  where  he 
sits  in  this  House  of  Representatives,  is 
an  individual  and  a  responsible  member 
of  the  total  family  of  government,  and 
today  we  are  sitting  here  as  the  only 
members  of  that  family  of  government 
who  have  the  power  to  do  anything 
toward  helping  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma 
in  which  we  find  om'selves  now. 

Suppose  I  tell  my  wife  not  to  put  some- 
thing on  credit,  but  I  do  not  tell  the  mer- 
chant not  to  sell  it  to  her,  so  she  goes 
out  and  buys  it  anyhow,  and  charges  it 
to  my  account.  My  credit  is  awfully  im- 
portant to  me.  But  when  the  bill  comes 
due,  I  say  to  the  merchant.  "I  am  not 
going  to  pay  you  because  I  told  my  wife 
not  to  buy  it."  Who  is  hurt?  I  am, 
because  I  am  ruining  my  own  credit. 
The  same  applies  to  all  of  us. 

Suppose  one  cannot  control  his  wife, 
as  those  of  us  who  voted  against  these 
appropriations  bills  last  year  could  not 
control  the  majority  of  the  Congress. 
Suppose  one  cannot  control  his  wife. 
Then  he  ought  to  act  responsibly  and 
pay  these  bills  or  he  impairs  his  credit. 

It  is  too  late  once  we  have  reached 
this  stage,  and  it  is  no  answer,  and  it 
helps  nothing  to  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
method  of  simply  Increasing  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  is  wrong  and  that 
some  adjustment  should  be  made  in  the 
permanent  ceiling. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  Is  great 
merit  to  their  argument.  Year  after 
year  some  of  us  have  been  hoping  that 
the  committee  would  have  the  time  to  do 
something  in  this  area,  but  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  legislation  is  such  that  we 
have  not  come  here  with  a  bill  in  any 
year  until  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch,  so  to 
speak.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
the  committee  has  had  to  work  on  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  all  of  them  of  great 
importance,  that  there  just  never  seems 
to  have  been  any  enthusiasm  for  push- 
ing those  things  aside  and  working  on  a 
debt  ceiling  when  it  was  not  an  emer- 
gency. Maybe  we  are  guilty  of  refusing 
to  fix  a  leaky  roof  as  long  as  the  siui  is 
shining.  But  £is  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
in  my  more  than  12  years  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  it  has  been  rain- 
ing every  day  and  we  have  not  had  sim- 
shlne. 

We  are  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  abide  by  the  laws 
of  the  majority  of  the  Congress.  Just 
because  one  voted  against  the  bill  and 
that  bill  became  law,  one  does  not  have 
the  right,  my  friends,  to  refuse  to  obey 
that  law.  Each  of  us  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  do  what  he  can,  after  an  appro- 
priation bill  has  been  voted,  whether  he 
voted  for  It  or  not,  to  make  sure  that  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  manage  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  this  country  in  as  responsible 
and  as  economical  a  fashion  as  possible. 

May  I  say  to  the  new  Members,  they 
were  not  participants  in  the  enactment 
of  the  spending  legislation  which  put  us 
in  this  box.  It  wa  not  your  fault  that 
we  are  here,  but  wr  cannot  go  back  and 
repeal  retroactively  appropriations  that 
have  already  been  made.  I  am  sure 
everyone  came  here  with  a  determination 
to  be  an  asset  to  his  country  and  to  act 
in  a  responsible  manner.  In  my  judg- 
ment, although  I  know  there  are  those 
here  who  would  simply  disagree  with  me, 
the  last  Congress  could  have  acted  much 
more  responsibly  and  would  have  acted 
much  more  responsibly  if  we  had  not 
spent  all  this  money,  but  the  majority 
did  this.  That  is  where  we  are  today. 
This  is  a  situation  that  the  new  Mem- 
bers have  inherited.  They  cannot  start 
last  year  if  they  are  going  to  help  their 
country.  They  have  to  start  from  where 
they  are.  They  have  to  start  from  here. 
They  have  to  start  today.  They  are  to- 
day taking  the  first  step  of  many  steps 
they  will  be  taking  on  the  road  to  make 
themselves  outstanding  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Will  that  step  be  a  responsible  one? 
Will  it  be  in  the  right  direction?  The 
decision  as  to  the  direction  of  this  first 
step  may  well  be  the  most  important  de- 
cision a  Member  will  make  while  he  is 
here.  Let  me  remind  the  Members  that 
a  vote  against  this  needed  increase  is 
clearly  a  vote  for  inefficiency  and  waste 
in  Government  operations.  To  delay  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limitation  would  jeop- 
ardize the  payment  of  the  current  bills 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  would 
have  a  serious  and  long-lasting  adverse 
effect  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  should  be  so  irresponsible  as  to 
compromise  our  Government's  credit 
standing,  it  would  seriously  impair  our 
future  ability  to  enter  into  contracts.  It 
would  significantly  increase  our  cost  of 
doing  business.  It  would  introduce  un- 
certainty into  the  Government's  ability 
to  make  timely  payments  of  its  debts, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in 
higher  Interest  rates  for  Government 
securities. 

I  would  hate  to  speculate.  Mr.  Chair- 
iiian.  on  the  effect  of  the  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  today  on  our  International  rela- 
tionships. I  am  sure  none  of  us  wants 
these  disastrous  results. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  again  that 
this  is  not  an  occasion  of  voting  for  econ- 
omy in  government.  That  is  not  the 
issue,  and  no  attempts  to  rationalize,  or 
to  confuse  the  situation,  can  make  that 
the  issue. 

The  proper  occasion  for  us  to  vote  for 
economy  is  when  we  are  considering  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  when  we  are 
considering  appropriation  bills. 

I  believe  that  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson],  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, said  that  no  one  knew  how  much 
we  were  spending.  Perhaps  we  did  not 
know,  but  If  we  looked  at  the  budget  re- 
quests that  came  here  and  saw  how  the 
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Congress  itself,  in  many  instances,  in- 
creased the  appropriations  evin  over  the 
budget  recommendations,  all  jwe  had  to 
do  was  to  take  a  little  pencil  and  paper 
and  add  it  up,  and  we  could  ^e  that  we 
were  getting  ourselves  In  trouble  on  this. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisco^in.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlsconsi^i.  I  won- 
der why  the  President  did  nbt  do  that 
in  September,  when  he  told  iks  we  were 
still  operating  on  the  basis  o|  the  $112- 
billion-plus  expenditure  level  he  told  us 
about  in  January. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  ^ay  to  the 
gentleman,  that  has  nothing  Ito  do  with 
the  argument  I  am  making,  t  might,  on 
the  side,  have  a  discussion  witjh  the  gen- 
tleman about  that  myself,  biit  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  here. 

I  will  say  to  Members  that  the  proper 
occasion  for  voting  for  economy  is  when 
the  authorization  bills  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  coming  before  us. 
When  that  time  comes,  I  will  be  happy 
to  join  with  others,  as  I  have  fei  the  past, 
and  vote  for  economy  in  govefrunent. 

Again  I  say  we  cannot  to^ay  repeal 
Federal  expenditures  which  are  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  past  actions  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  aild  thereby 
prevent  this  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  I 

Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  ChairmzJn.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  My  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida is  making  a  good  statement.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  of  us  in]  this  Con- 
gress who  wonder  how  we  are  lever  going 
to  control  the  irresponsibility  pf  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress^  who  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  programs  jwhich  in- 
crease the  national  debt,  when  we  have 
no  way.  apparently,  of  controlling  them 
whatsoever.  Can  we  ever  ccntrol  this 
situation  by  keeping  the  lid  en  the  na- 
tional debt,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  cannot  control  it  by  trying  to 
keep  the  lid  on,  any  more  thun  we  can 
keep  a  pot  from  boiling  by  putting  a  lid 
on  it.  The  Are  underneath  is  the  prob- 
lem— It  is  the  fire.  It  is  necessary  to 
dampen  that  Are. 

The  fire  really  comes  from  tljie  demand 
from  people  back  home  for  thfese  appro- 
priations, or  the  Congress  would  not  vote 
for  them.  [ 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  we  keep  this  situation  upland  if  we 
have  another  or  two  or  three  rhore  "89th 
Congresses,"  the  voters  themkelves  wUl 
put  the  pot  on  the  grill,  or  set  it  back 
away  from  the  fire,  or  put  ajlit  on  it. 
That  is  likely  to  happen,  unlets  we  quit 
this. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  That  is.  of  «ourse.  the 
gentleman's  own  observation  in  that 
respect.  I 

I  would  say  that  Congress  lias  always 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will. 
Congress  would  not  have  yielded  to  these 
requests  from  the  people  bacK  home,  or 
from  the  President,  unless  t^e  people 
themselves  wanted  them  to. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JOl'fES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  explained  this  in 
simple  terms  which  I  can  understand. 
The  gentleman  has  done  a  fine  job. 

The  gentleman  did  not  touch  on  my 
point  of  the  problem  I  have  had.  which 
we  have  discussed  from  time  to  time; 
that  is.  the  unrealistic  permanent  debt 
ceiling.  Everyone  I  talk  to,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  says,  "yes.  it  should 
be  raised,"  but  we  never  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  have  been  here  year  after  year  try- 
ing to  get  somebody  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion to  tell  me  why  we  have  not  raised 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  only  thing  which  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  administration  and 
others,  to  let  them  know  we  mean  busi- 
ness about  it. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  I  can 
vote  so  as  at  least  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  somebody  that  I  want  some- 
thing done  about  making  a  realistic  debt 
ceiling  and  not  have  this  funny  stuff 
going  on  that  we  have  been  fooling 
around  with  here  year  after  year  since 
I  have  been  here? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  thought  I  discussed  it 
a  few  moments  ago.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  make  myself  clear  on  it.  I  said 
there  were  those  who  argue  against  this 
method  of  increasing  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  and  say  some  change  should  be 
made  or  some  adjustment  in  the  perma- 
nent debt  ceiling.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there  is  merit  in  your  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Why  have  we 
not  done  something  about  it,  then? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  went  on  to  say  then 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  more 
than  12  years  and  I  will  say  since  I  have 
been  there  we  do  not  ever  get  down  to 
the  point  of  discussing  the  debt  ceiling 
until  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch.  Unfor- 
tunately that  has  been  the  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  In  this  case  we 
would  like  to  do  it,  but  there  Is  always 
something  pressing  there  where  we  have 
not  felt  that  we  could  push  it  onto  the 
back  burner  and  work  on  this  problem. 
I  said  that  we  may  be  guilty  of  being 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  does  not 
fix  his  roof  as  long  as  the  sun  is  shining 
and  waits  until  it  rains,  but  I  just  want 
to  say  that  it  has  been  raining  ever  since 
I  have  been  on  the  committee.  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  want  to  do  it  and  I  know  the  chairman 
wants  to  do  it,  too. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiirl.  Everybody 
on  this  committee  tells  me  that  they 
want  to  do  it,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  You  just  tell  me 
where  we  can  get  14  or  15  months  out  of 
a  year,  and  I  will  tell  you  when  we  can 
doit. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point' 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri's  attention  to 
one  or  two  facts  in  relation  to  this  situa- 
tion. There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  word  "temporary"  which 
we  use  in  establishing  the  debt  ceihng 
rather  than  in  terms  of  permanent  until 
our  bills  are  paid.  These  obligations  are 
just  as  legal  as  obligations  would  be  if  we 
had  a  ceiling  which  we  called  permanent 
up  at  some  higher  level. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  is  this:  I  think  my  friend 
from  Missouri  would  want  us  to  look  at 
this  situation  periodically  and  exercise 
through  the  debt  ceiling,  to  the  extent 
it  is  possible  to  use  it  for  that  purpose, 
the  degree  of  restraint  in  the  expenditure 
of  funds  that  could  be  brought  about  as 
well  as  to  allow  within  it  that  minimum 
degree  of  flexibility  which  is  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
management  of  the  debt.  If  you  have  a 
permanent  ceiling,  where  would  you 
make  it  stop?  At  $300  or  $400  billion  or 
what  figure? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
care  where  you  put  the  limit,  but  let  us 
fix  it  some  place  where  I  think  that  we 
can  get  back  to  it  at  some  time.  I 
know  we  can  never  get  back  to  $285  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
important  as  the  gentleman  seems  to 
think  it  is  whether  it  is  permanent  or 
temporary,  because  if  you  make  it  per- 
manent and  you  put  the  level  above 
what  it  may  be  today  and  what  it  may 
be  in  the  next  4  or  5  years,  then  you  have 
lost  the  restraining  influence  that  we 
think  we  have  within  the  use  of  the 
temporary  ceiling,  whereby  at  least  once 
a  year  the  Secretary  has  to  come  to  us 
and  justify  the  administration's  need  for 
more  credit.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  If  you  want  to  have 
a  ceiling,  you  can  call  it  a  permanent 
ceiling  each  year  and  have  action  with 
respect  to  it.  It  does  not  make  much  of 
a  difference  whether  we  call  it  per- 
manent or  temporary.  I  think  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  come  to  us  makes  them 
perhaps  consider  more  carefully  the  pro- 
grams they  propose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  now 
whether  we  have  a  debt  ceiling  or  not. 
It  has  not  had  any  appreciable  effect. 
We  are  getting  like  we  were  a  few  years 
back  when  we  raised  it  three  times  In 
one  year.  Here  we  are  going  to  raise 
it  twice  in  one  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
friend  that  it  does  not  have  some  influ- 
ence and  effect.  The  ceiling  does  have, 
I  think.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
we  should  do  away  with  it,  but  I  am  not 
ready  yet  to  cross  that  bridge.  It  does 
have  an  effect,  and  it  is  an  effect  for 
good.  We  give  their  whole  operation  a 
review. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry. 
but  I  carmot  agree  with  my  good  chair- 
man. I  do  agree  with  most  everything 
else  he  does  or  says. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  This  seems  to  be 
more  an  exercise  in  semantics  than  any- 
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thing  else  over  using  the  words  "tem- 
porary" or  "permanent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  moment  is  upon  us. 
The  need  is  for  a  $6  billion  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limit.  Does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  we  could  cut  ex- 
penditures that  must  be  made  in  the 
next  6  weeks  by  $6  bilhon?  And  that 
Is  how  much  that  would  have  to  be  cut 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill.  Frankly,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  effect  such  a 
cut,  but  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  it  carmot  be. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
game  we  are  playing,  so  I  urge  you  to 
please  be  careful.  I  have  heard  some 
Members  say  in  effect,  "Let's  turn  down 
a  request  for  a  debt-limit  increase  one 
time  and  see  what  happens?"  How  fool- 
hardy can  we  get?  This  would  be  just 
like  a  man  holding  a  fresh  egg  over  his 
head  and  saying,  "I  think  I'll  drop  this 
egg  on  this  tile  floor  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." We  know  what  would  happen 
and  we  will  have  just  about  as  good  a 
chance  to  correct  the  situation  we  will 
be  in  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill  as  we 
would  have  to  reassembling  that  egg  in 
its  original  form. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  biU. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  that  is  really  before  us  might  well 
be  referred  to  as  a  truth-in-borrowlng 
blU. 

And.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it  also  might  in- 
clude the  title,  "truth  In  lending."  be- 
cause we  might  relate  what  the  fictional 
Interest  rate  is  and  what  the  people  and 
what  the  Federal  Government  are  really 
paying  in  interest.  One  portion  of  the 
securities  which  are  involved,  are  limited 
in  interest  rates,  when  another  portion 
has  no  limitation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  words,  the  4V4- 
percent  ceiling  relates  only  to  Govern- 
ment securities  with  maturities  beyond 
5  years.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  lopsided 
situation  exists  in  the  total  marketable 
securities  issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  forcing 
the  Federal  Government  to  refinance  in 
the  short-term  area,  to  the  point  where 
today  50  percent  of  the  marketable  debt 
Is  in  secmitles  with  maturities  of  one 
year  and  less,  which  amounts  to  "near" 
money;  77  percent  of  the  market- 
able debt  is  In  maturities  of  less  than 
5  years.  Contrast  this  to  1946  when  only 
45  percent  of  the  marketable  debt  was  in 
maturities  of  5  years  and  less.  We  are 
payhig.  on  the  average,  on  the  entire  debt 
an  interest  rate  of  well  over  5  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  who 
believe  that  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
low  interest  rates — when  they  point  to 
the  4V4-percent  ceiling  on  long-term  se- 
curities— I  want  to  say  are  misrepresent- 
ing the  true  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  false  situation. 
What  they  are  doing  is  hobbling  the  ad- 
ministration In  properly  managing  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  it- 
self has  said  this  on  many  occasions,  and 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said 
that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  him 
and  to  the  coimtry  to  enable  Treasury 
to  cut  down  on  the  interest  rates  that  the 
Federal  Goverimient  is  paying,  as  well  as 
to  ease  interest  rates  in  the  entire  money 
market,  the  market  to  which  the  con- 
sumers have  to  go  in  order  to  borrow 
money  with  which  to  purchase  washing 
machines  and  homes  and  in  order  for  our 
businessmen  in  the  local  communities  to 
expand  their  operations  to  train  and  em- 
ploy men.  and  who  of  necessity  must 
borrow  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress  is  clearly  of  great  eco. 
nomic  Importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmilttee  are  this  week  going 
over  the  President's  Economic  Report. 
The  economic  troubles  lie  in  the  causes 
of  high  interest  rates,  and  we  had  in 
1966  the  highest  interest  rates  this 
country  has  had  during  the  past  40 
years.  We  have  also  had  serious  infla- 
tion, which  relates  to  how  we  increase 
the  amount  of  money  supply.  Both  of 
these  facets  of  our  economy  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt, 
its  increment  through  more  deficit  fi- 
nancing, and  the  manner  in  which  the 
total  debt  is  managed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  serious 
things  still  facing  our  society  during 
1967.  The  end  of  1966  has  not  brought 
these  problems  to  an  end. 

These.  I  might  say.  are  the  reasons  for 
our  debate  on  this  legislation,  and  why 
these  issues  must  be  drawn  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day and  not  wait  until  the  balmy  month 
of  May. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  February  1967  we 
have  presented  to  us  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  this  90th  Congress  has — since 
the  adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress 
in  October  1966 — to  do  something  and  to 
say  something  about  the  Federal  fiscal 
policy  and  to  look  to  its  legitimacy  in 
context  of  the  Federal  debt.  There  is 
also  involved  not  only  the  question  of 
the  management  of  the  Federal  debt, 
and  its  very  size,  but  whether  that  man- 
agement the  past  year  has  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  great  problems  which 
our  society  has  experienced  in  inflation 
and  in  these  high  interest  rates,  the 
highest  interest  rates  I  emphasize  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  40  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  this  situa- 
tion into  account  and  take  a  good  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  my 
good  Democrat  friends  can  refer  to 
themselves  as  the  party  of  low^  interest 
rates  with  that  kind  of  record. 

You  might  wishfully  want  to  do  it. 
But  face  the  facts  of  life  and  come 
around  and  look  with  realism  today  at 
the  problem  that  has  contributed  to 
creating  the  highest  interest  rates  in  40 
years.  See  the  picture  that  we  are  now 
trying  to  present  to  you.  There  is  no 
ceiling  on  short-term  Government  se- 
curities. The  Government  can  pay  as 
high  as  It  pleases,  whatever  the  market 
demands,  and  indeed  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  rates  go  as  high  as  6  per- 
cent, not  41/4  percent. 


P^irthermore,  as  Mr.  Byrnes  has 
pointed  out.  these  participation  certifi- 
cates sold  for  over  6  percent.  There  is 
no  interest  ceiling  on  them.  Let  the  peo- 
ple in  on  the  truth,  the  4 14 -percent  In- 
terest ceiling  is  an  illusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  sold  a 
long-term  bond  since  May  1965.  That  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
market  any  of  the  Federal  debt,  in  other 
words,  in  the  longer  maturity  areas. 
The  result  is  that  today — and  if  anyone 
would  like  to  follow  the  figures  on  table 
B-58,  page  281  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  1967,  the  one  that  we 
have  before  us,  they  will  find  the  maturi- 
ties of  the  Federal  debt.  They  will  see 
that  there  is  a  $105  billion  within  1  year 
and  less  maturity.  Those  are  60-day, 
90-day  notes  out  of  the  total  marketable 
interest-bearing  debt  of  $218  billion. 
The  rest  of  the  debt  is  held  in  trust  funds 
and  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  almost 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  debt  today  is  in 
short  term.  That  is  near  money.  That 
is  the  thing  that  has  created  great  dam- 
age to  the  consumer  by  both  kicking  up 
interest  rates  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  infiation  to  the  housewife. 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
believe  we  heard  from  the  consumer,  the 
voters,  this  November  about  this  point  of 
high-interest  rates  and  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  go  over  and 
look  at  the  next  column,  the  1  to  5  years, 
then  you  will  find  another  27  percent  of 
the  debt. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  77  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  debt  today  is  in  ma- 
turities of  5  years  and  less.  To  empha- 
size again  this  is  the  area  where  there  Is 
no  interest  ceiling,  where  the  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  pay  whatever  is  nec- 
essary. 

You  can  relate  that  to  the  year  1946 
because  the  tables  we  are  referring  to  go 
back  to  the  year  1946,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  1946  45  percent  of  the  Federal 
debt  was  in  short-term  securities,  55  per- 
cent in  long-term  securities.  What  a 
contrast  in  20  years  with  only  23  percent 
in  long  terms. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying,  as  I  say,  well  over  5 
percent  for  money  in  the  short-range 
area.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  we  could  market  some  long- 
tei-m  securities  for  probably  4.5  or  4.75 
percent  at  this  moment.  We  would  right 
there  and  then,  tomorrow,  if  the  Con- 
gress in  their  wisdom  did  grant  this  fiex- 
ibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
immediately  save  in  interest  rates,  in- 
terest expense  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  ease  this 
money  market  for  the  consumer  and  the 
employer  of  men.  Our  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  flexibility  that  he  needs  to 
accomplish  these  ends  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  to  one 
other  point.  Mr.  Mills,  In  trying  to 
narrow  the  area  of  debate,  and  he  prop- 
erly did  so,  let  me  say.  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  serious  differences  be- 
tween the  members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  majority  members,  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  need  to  increase    he  dollar 
amouut  of  this  debt  ceiling. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  <luite  clear 
that  the  Government  has  spent  more 
money  than  it  said  it  would  last  year. 
The  administration  would  not  revise  the 
ngiire  of  $112.7  billion  that  th*r  gave  us 
in  January  1966,  as  the  expenditure  level 
for  fiscal  1967.  They  would  not  revise 
that  in  May  last  year,  when  wt  had  the 
debt  ceiling  before  us.  And  is  late  as 
October — and  Mr.  Mills  so  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules — they  would 
not  revise  this  figure  even  fhough  3 
months  of  fiscal  1967,  July,  Ai|giist,  and 
September  1966  had  come  and  gone  and 
shoved  expenditures  considerably  beyond 
the  estimated  levels. 

The  administration — and  I  must  use 
this  word — has  been  deceitful  lij  present- 
ing this  expenditure  issue  to  jthe  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  cjountry. 

There  are  excuses  such  as — well,  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  what  the  expenditures 
are  In  time  of  war.  Indeed,  tliib  is  a  fair 
statement.  But  they  certainly  could  say 
that  the  $112  billion  expenditure  level 
they  had  given,  the  figure  that  *;he  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  hdd  to  deal 
with  was  irrational  and  they  c<)uld  have 
come  up  with  a  much  better  estimate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Just  using  crude 
figures  in  estimating  I  came  up  in  the 
hearings  late  in  September  wjth  a  fig- 
ure of  $127.6  billion  for  expencttures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  which  is  ptetty  near 
the  mark  that  we  have  In  this  budget 
message  that  was  delivered  htre  to  us 
this  January,  in  the  revised  figures  of  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1967. 

I  say  that  not  to  boast  but  elmply  to 
point  out  how  it  was  relativelj«  easy  for 
someone  to  come  forward  with  a  reason- 
able reestimate.  But  the  admliistratlon 
left  us  without  any  benefit  of  tl^elr  judg- 
ment on  these  expenditure  fifures.  If 
anything  they  sought  to  divert  |the  Con- 
gress from  making  intelligent  re(visions  of 
the  expenditure  figure. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  behalf  of  our 
chEiirman  [Mr.  Mills]  when  wej fixed  the 
figure  at  $330  billion  last  MajT — let  me 
digress  a  bit.  Let  us  establish  pne  point 
very  clearly — that  the  debt  crfling  can 
be  used,  has  been  used,  and  Is  an  effective 
way  of  controlling  expendlturei.  But  it 
is  cumbersome  and  It  is  my  judgment 
that  it  is  not  the  best  way.  But  do  not 
let  anyone  tell  you,  as  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Her- 
longI  said,  and  I  know  he  thin^  that  is 
so — that  this  is  just  a  questlorl  that  we 
have  told  our  wife  that  she  c^n  spend 
money  and  she  has  gone  ahead  And  spent 
it  and  then  we  have  to  face  up  \o  paying 
the  bill.  Part  of  it  is  that  »fter  the 
fact — yes,  part  of  it  is  that.  |5ut  there 
Is  also  an  area  of  discretion  of  expendi- 
tures right  now  for  the  next  5  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  about  which  si)mething 
quite  real  can  be  done.  Thejt  are  the 
months  of  PebrusuTr.  March.  A^ril,  May, 
and  June.  For  these  months  the  Execu- 
tive can  cut  back  this  level  of  [expendi- 
tures. Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Sure — they  will  have  to  stretch;  out  pro- 
grams. The  Executive  witnessep  told  the 
committee  that  they  had  stretjched  out 
and  deferred  and  rescinded  In  some  in- 
stances $3  billion  worth  of  expenditures 
in  the  past  months.    Ilils  Is  to  a  large 


degree  because  of  the  tight  debt  ceiling 
of  $330  billion. 

So  there  is  a  discipline  in  this.  Why 
would  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  be  coming  in  here 
and  telling  the  House  instead  of  giving 
the  administration  its  request  of  $7  bil- 
lion additional,  give  them  only  $6  billion? 
Why  did  we  say — instead  of  $332  billion 
that  the  administration  requested  last 
May — S330  billion?  Because  we  were 
trying  to  give  them  a  tight  figure  which 
would  force  some  expenditure  discipline. 

I  think  the  $336  billion  the  committee 
recommends  has  some  tightness  about  It. 
I  told  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this.  Although  let  me  say,  I  think 
the  administration  properly  motivated 
with  proper  economic  education  could 
do  a  better  job.  And  I  wish  the  Congress 
would  do  a  little  better  job.  Yes — in  the 
next  5  months — yes.  they  could  do  quite 
a  bit  better.  I  must  also  say  that  the 
administration  misused  the  cushion  we 
gave  them  as  we  always  do  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  The  cushion  is  about  $6  bil- 
lion— $3  billion  in  cash  which  they  have 
to  have  and  uncommitted  borrowing  of 
about  $3  billion  as  a  contingency  In  the 
event  that  something  untoward  occurs 
and  to  provide  flexibility  in  financing  and 
refinancing  the  debt.  The  administra- 
tion misused  that  cushion  in  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December 
1966  and  the  month  of  January  1967  to 
accommodate  expenditures  of  various 
departments.  The  administration  could 
have,  and  they  should  have,  said  to  those 
departments,  "Look,  do  not  cut  away  on 
this  cushion.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  or  rather  the  Congress,  gave 
us  that  cushion  in  order  to  handle 
properly  the  Federal  debt,  so  we  were  not 
forced  into  the  money  market  because  of 
a  shortage  of  funds.  So  that  we  can  go 
into  the  money  market  at  appropriate 
times  of  our  own  choosing.  If  we  are 
forced  in,  we  have  to  pay  whatever  the 
going  rate  is.  If  we  have  some  fiexibility 
and  we  do  not  have  to  go  in  this  week  or 
next  week,  if  we  have  a  month  or  some- 
thing like  that,  we  can  manage  the  public 
debt  with  a  great  deal  more  ease  and  dis- 
rupt the  money  market  in  a  minimum 
way." 

So  although  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man in  saying  that  this  debate  Is  nar- 
rowed and  should  be  narrowed  to  the 
area  that  we  are  discussing;  namely, 
this  problem  of  interest  rates  and  the 
problem  of  participation  certificates,  I 
do  not  want  us  to  lose  sight  of  this 
overall  proposition  that  the  debt  celling 
is  a  method,  cumbersome  though  it  may 
be,  for  the  Congress  to  express  Its  judg- 
ment on  expenditure  levels.  Believe  me. 
It  has  been  effective  and  It  can  continue 
to  be  effective. 

The  $336  billion  figure  that  the  chair- 
man has  suggested  I  go  along  with  in 
the  context  which  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing. I  emphasize  this  point  again  be- 
cause I  noticed  that  the  majority  whip, 
who  Is  a  member  of  our  committee,  took 
the  fioor  on  Monday  with  the  Speaker 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  about  how  the 
debt  ceiling  Is  just  an  exercise  of  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
and  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  expenditure  policy.    This  Is  not 


just  an  after-the-fact  action.  True, 
some  of  it  is  after  the  fact  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  Is  not.  We  cannot 
live  any  longer  with  $330  billion.  We 
have  already  spent  that  much  beyond  In 
the  7  months  of  fiscal  1967.  But  some 
of  it  is  still  within  the  area  of  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  and  I  might  add 
the  Congress.  I  hope  the  Congress  it- 
self will  come  up  with  a  recislon  bill  to 
rescind  some  of  the  i>ower  of  spending 
that  we  have  previously  granted. 

If  the  President  could  find  $3  billion 
where  he  could  defer  by  what  amounts 
to  an  item  veto,  those  who  do  not  like 
the  item  veto — and,  believe  me,  I  do  not— 
if  he  can  do  that,  our  Appropriations 
Conunittee  can  certainly  figure  out  oth- 
er areas  to  rescind  an  even  greater 
amount.  Maybe  they  will  have  to  defer 
or  rescind  some  good  programs,  but  pro- 
grams that  we  ought  to  put  on  the  shelf 
until  we  are  able  to  handle  our  fiscal 
problems  with  more  ease;  otherwise  we 
damage  all  programs,  private  as  well  as 
governmental. 

Let  me  direct  attention  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  heart  of  the  difference  of 
opinion,  as  I  see  it,  between  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  and  myself.  It  is  one  of 
timing.  The  plea  of  Mr.  Herlong  is 
really  one  of  timing.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  point  he  and  the 
chairman  make. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  told 
us,  has  told  the  committee,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  to  be  back  in  May  in  order 
to  ask  for  a  further  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  to  accommodate  the  projected  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1968.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  is  going  to  be  there,  and 
he  said  he  will  be  prepared  to  zero  In 
on  this  issue  of  participation  certificates. 
Mr.  Mills  has  said,  "We  will  take  the 
issue  up  then."  And  I  am  sure  he  will. 
I  am  sure  our  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  by  then  get 
In  depth  into  this  very  difficult  problem— 
and  it  is  difBcult — of  these  $115  billion 
contingent  liabilities.  So  there  is  merit 
to  the  point  that  is  being  made  here. 
Why  bring  this  matter  in  along  with  the 
problem  that  we  have  In  raising  the  debt 
ceiling 

In  my  judgment,  the  reason  is  a  very 
clear  one.  I  want  to  choose  my  words 
carefully,  if  I  can,  but  if  I  am  intemper- 
ate in  these  remarks  I  hope  to  correct 
them  and  put  them  in  temperate  lan- 
guage. The  aggravation  has  been  such 
it  is  hard  not  to  be  Intemperate. 

The  administration,  in  my  judgment. 
has  acted  beyond  the  law  in  how  it  han- 
dled the  participation  certificates.  The 
Attorney  General,  in  effect,  said  that  the 
Congress  and  the  leaders  here  did  not 
know  what  they  were  sasnng  during  the 
debate  on  the  participation  certificates; 
that  they  had  misjudged  what  they  really 
were  creating. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  about 
whether  these  participation  certificates 
are  under  the  debt  ceiling  because  this 
was  a  subject  of  debate  during  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  and  actually  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Republican  amendment  to  put 
them  under  the  debt  ceiling.  But  I 
think  I  am  even  more  alarmed  about 
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the  manner  in  which  these  participation 
certificates  were  put  Into  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund. 

I  am  going  to  bring  out  another  point. 
In  the  original  presentation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  his  request  to  in- 
crease the  debt  celling  he  said  that  any- 
body who  does  not  do  this  is  irresponsible. 
He  did  not  even  want  to  discuss  these 
other  issues,  although  they  are  very  per- 
tinent to  it.  He  said,  to  underscore  his 
allegation  of  irresponsibility,  that  the 
social  security  beneficiaries  might  have 
to  forgo  payments  of  their  benefits. 
Iliis  was  a  statement  that  was  released 
to  the  news  media  and,  of  course,  it  was 
given  in  public  hearings. 

I  cross-examined  him  on  this  state- 
ment and  so  did  some  others.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Secretary,  how  can  this  be  so  long 
as  there  is  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
which  is  a  contingent  fund,  which  is 
there  for  the  very  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  do  get 
paid  regardless  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  become  involved  In  else- 
where fiscally? 

"This  is  the  purpose  of  the  trust  fund. 
How  can  you  say  then  that  the  social 
security  beneficiaries  might  have  their 
benefits  cut  off  because  of  this  issue  that 
we  have  In  another  area,  and  in  the  main 
area  of  government  fiscal  policy?" 

Then  one  should  read  the  answers  he 
gave.  He  began  to  describe  the  difficul- 
ties of  converting  the  securities  in  the 
social  security  trust  fund  into  cash.  Let 
me  say  this:  A  contingent  fund  should 
be  a  liquid  fund.  If  It  Is  serving  its  pur- 
pose, those  moneys  should  be  readily 
convertible  into  cash. 

I  am  happy  to  say  this  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  general  public.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  misinformed. 
We  had  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  Myers,  who  Is  the  actuary  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fimd.  before  us  this 
morning  In  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  asked  them  and  I  posed  it  the 
way  I  have  here  presented  it.  The  an- 
swer, I  am  happy  to  say,  is  that  of  course 
there  Is  enough  liquidity.  There  Is  not 
the  liquidity  there  should  be,  in  my 
judgment  but  probably  as  much  as  $3  or 
J4  billion  certainly.  The  people  of  this 
country  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this  In- 
temperate statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  try  to  whiplash  this 
Congress  into  doing  something  because 
of  a  feeling  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  social  security  beneficiaries.  And.  I 
might  add,  also  to  those  people  who  are 
dependent  on  civil  service  retirement  or 
otherwise  concerned  about  our  trust 
funds,  they  need  not  be  alarmed.  But  I 
am  alarmed  at  the  recklessness  of  a  high 
olBclal  of  Government  not  only  saying 
what  he  said,  but  doing  what  he  did  In 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  the  peoples'  trust  fimds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly 
I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  are  se- 
curities within  the  social  security  trust 
fund  and  others  that  could  almost  Im- 


mediately be  converted  Into  cash.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  knows  that,  or 
course,  in  my  own  discussion  of  this  I 
never  referred  to  any  possibility  of  these 
people  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not,  suid  I  know  the  gentleman  feels 
as  I  do,  but  I  am  bringing  this  In  to 
point  out  why  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
for  the  Congress  to  speak  today  on  this 
issue  of  the  participation  certificates. 

Originally  we  had  thought  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
as  to  principal  and  interest  was  not  be- 
hind these  securities.  The  ruling  of  the 
Attorney  General  now  Indicates  that  it 
Is.  I  know  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury said  he  did  not  get  this  ruling  In 
order  to  put  these  certificates  In  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  social  security  trust  fund 
by  law  says  that  only  securities  with  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
as  to  principal  and  interest  can  go  in 
there. 

I  believe  It  Is  most  Important  that  we 
In  Congress  clarify  this  Issue  right  now. 
We  can  do  it  through  the  amendment 
in  the  proposed  motion  to  recommit. 
That  is  why  the  amendment  is  limited 
to  just  the  area  of  what  has  been  done 
and  is  Immediately  planned  in  respect  to 
the  participation  certificates. 

I  do  share  the  chairman's  views  that 
the  bulk  of  this  problem,  Including  this, 
one  to  be  clarified  right  now  should  be 
given  a  long  look  and  something  should 
be  done  about  it  in  depth  and  perma- 
nently. But  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  urgency  of  this  matter.  There 
Is  a  question  of  clarifying  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  contemplated  being 
done  In  the  next  5  months.  This  cannot 
wait. 

Let  me  come  back  to  what  I  believe  Is 
also  urgent.  Every  day  that  we  wait  In 
freeing  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  some  degree  in  this  field  of 
debt  management,  we  damage  not  only 
the  Federal  Government  In  Its  fiscal  set- 
up, but  we  continue  to  create  damage  In 
the  marketplace  In  those  two  areas 
which  are  still  acute;  namely,  high  In- 
terest rates  and  Inflation.  I  would  add 
a  third,  which  Is  even  more  serious,  really 
more  serious  than  the  first  two,  and  that 
Is  our  deficit  In  International  payments. 
The  prudent  management  of  the  Federal 
debt  bears  heavily  on  all  three  of  these 
areas  which  are  so  highly  sensitive  and 
Important  at  this  particular  time. 

Someone  on  our  side  In  one  of  our 
caucuses  said.  "Why  are  we  talking 
about  something  that  Is  only  $50  mil- 
lion?" That  Is  probably  what  we  would 
save  on  Interest  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government,  from  now  until  Jime  30, 
If  we  were  to  do  this  today.  I  said  that 
may  be  a  relatively  small  amount  in  the 
total  of  $14  billion  interest  that  Is  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  but  we 
are  at  the  point  where  we  may  have  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  the  camel's  b{u:k  Is 
broken,  hi  fact;  but  In  any  event  we  are 
that  close  to  a  breakdown.  I  believe 
many  economists  recognize  this  and  the 
administration  has  recognized  this  In 
some  of  its  actions  but  to  a  degree  that 
Is  clearly  too  little  and  too  late. 

If  we  are  at  the  point  where  this  Is  the 


straw  that  would  break  the  camel's  back. 
It  well  behooves  us  to  move  In  now  and 
not  wait  imtil  May  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  close  by  saying  this:  Do  not  forget 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
asked  for  this  flexibility.  I  asked  him  last 
May,  during  those  debt  ceiling  hearings, 
and  he  said,  "I  would  be  glad  If  you  would 
give  it  to  me." 

There  is  only  one  reason,  apparently, 
why  the  administration  will  not  formally 
ask  for  the  removal  of  this  impediment. 
It  is  because  of  people  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  looking  at  one  now 
who  Is  a  very  sincere  person  In  believing 
that  this  actually  would  tend  to  Increase 
interest  rates;  but  there  are  many  others. 
In  my  judgment,  who  believe  that  this  is 
a  sort  of  way  they  can  pretend — I  use  the 
word  "pretend" — that  they  are  for  low 
Interest  rates. 

Whatever  the  reason  Is,  the  adminis- 
tration says  that  not  enough  of  the 
Democrats  will  support  this  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  want  to  embarrass  them. 

So  I  ask  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who 
suggested  during  the  debate  on  the  rule 
that  there  might  be  some  politics  In 
this,  what  politics  Is  there,  if  that  is  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  these  crucial 
times  some  flexibility  so  that  a  better  job 
can  be  done  In  managing  the  Federal 
debt,  so  that  something  can  be  done  to 
ease  high  Interest  rates  and  Inflation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  record  of  this  de- 
bate will  show  so  little  discussion  about 
the  reasons  we  are  here,  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  spending,  and  why  it  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  come  before  the  Congress 
and  ask  for  another  Increase  In  the  debt 
celling. 

We  had  complete  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Schultze,  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  were  questioned  hour  after  hour. 
They  presented  excellent  statements  as 
to  why  the  expenditures  pressuring  the 
celling  are  needed,  and  I  believe  they  gave 
us  very  excellent  testimony  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  managing  the  expenditures  as 
wisely  as  any  administration  could  be 
expected  to,  considering  the  problems  of 
our  time. 

In  the  hearings  I  was  deeply  gratified 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  testimony,  assured  us  that  he  would 
bring  before  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress proposals  for  budget  reform.  If 
we  had  a  budget  which  was  meaningful — 
If  we  had  instituted  budget  reforms  and 
had  put  them  into  effect — we  would  not 
have  this  problem  before  us  of  what  ac- 
counting procedures  to  apply  to  partici- 
pation certificates. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  make  sure  that 
the  administration  does  come  forward 
with  reform  measures,  and  I  hope  that 
later  this  year  we  will  have  such  a  pro- 
posal up  for  consideration  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  one  of  the  most  lmix)rtant 
things  we  must  do  If  we  are  ever  really  to 
come  to  grips  with  expenditures. 

We  debate  the  debt  celling,  but  our 
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budgetary  process  Is  so  obsofete  we  do 
not  know,  by  looking  at  the  budget,  what 
the  problem  Is.  A  modern  budget  system 
Is  the  first  step  for  the  Congress  In  rea- 
sonably controlling  the  expenditure 
process.  | 

I  come  before  the  House  as  a  consist- 
ent opponent  of  the  Partlclpiitlon  Sale 
Act,  but  I  believe  for  reasons  far  differ- 
ent from  some  of  those  on  thf  minority 
side.  I 

I  happen  to  think  that  in  the  high  in- 
terest rate  situation  we  found  ourselves 
In  this  past  year,  with  money  |  becoming 
tighter  and  tighter,  with  tile  private 
money  market  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure, it  was  absolutely  the  woijst  time  to 
come  forward  with  an  extension  of  the 
participation  certificate  financing.  But 
whether  you  voted  against  its  or  voted 
for  it  is  immaterial  in  the  discussion 
today  of  the  recommittal  motion  pro- 
posed by  my  colleagues  across!  the  aisle 

I  support  the  chairman  of  |the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  100  perient  in  his 
contention.  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  House  should  look  at  this  tjhing  very, 
very  carefully,  because  the  iniplications 
of  the  recommittal  motion  ara  far  more 
serious  than  those  who  propose  it  would 
have  you  believe. 

The  minority  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  basic  issue  today  is  gettting  these 
certificates  under  the  debt  aelling.  I 
want  to  analyze  that  very  briefly. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  esta|>llsh  some 
realistic  basis  for  our  debt.  I  ]think  the 
only  real  basis  we  can  arrive  fit  for  de- 
termining what  is  Federal  debtj  and  what 
is  not  Federal  debt  Is  whether  |or  not  an 
obligation  is  based  upon  the  taxing  au- 
thority of  the  country.  If  a  Government 
obligation  is  not,  then  it  shodld  not  be 
under  the  debt  ceiling.  If  it  lis  a  con- 
tingency obligation,  if  it  is  secured  in 
some  other  way,  then  it  should)  not  come 
imder  the  general  debt  ceiling.  1  The  able 
chairman  of  our  committee  his  pointed 
out  that  by  statutory  authority!  there  are 
two  contingency  liabilities  that  do  come 
imder  the  debt  ceiling.  One  qf  these  is 
the  stadium  bonds  and  the  other  is  the 
FHA  debentures.  The  remedy  is  not  to 
extend  this  wrong  and  add  yejt  another 
contingency  obligation  under  i  the  debt 
ceiling.  The  remedy  to  thi^  problem 
would  be  to  remove  the  stadiimi  bonds 
and  the  FHAs  from  the  debt  ctiling.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  wisei  to  estab- 
lish a  second  ceiling  which  wcjuld  cover 
at  least  part  of  the  contingency  liabil- 
ities and  in  which  you  coulq  put  the 
stadium  bonds  and  the  FHA's,  I  think 
we  can  put  the  participation  certificates 
under  this,  too,  because  they  lare  suffi- 
ciently different  from  the  othar  contin- 
gency liabilities  of  the  Nation  so  that 
they  would  warrant  some  specal  atten- 
tion. 

We  must  not  move  toward  Including 
additional  contingency  liabilities  in  the 
Federal  debt  which  only  maki  It  more 
and  more  unrealistic.  All  of  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  belongs  in  th^  general 
budget  reform  recommendat^ns  that 
should  come  up  to  the  Congress  under 
the  promise  I  have  mentioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  [ 

Now  turning  to  the  other  ffeature  of 
the  recommittal  motion — much  as  I  am 
concerned  about  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  wrong  direction  we  would  ^ke  if  we 


put  these  certificates  under  the  debt  ceil- 
ing— I  am  far  more  concerned  about  re- 
moving the  historic  4 ',4 -percent  ceiling 
on  Treasury  bonds.  I  think  there  has 
been  too  little  said  on  this  proposal  to- 
day and  it  is  probably  too  little  under- 
stood. 

I  well  know  that  you  can  make  a 
sophisticated  argument  on  debt  man- 
agement in  favor  of  lifting  the  ceiling 
on  long-term  bonds,  but  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  things  this  Con- 
gress could  possibly  do  at  this  time.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  a  concerted  eco- 
nomic fight  during  the  past  year,  and 
I  think  the  administration — with  some 
reluctance — has  adopted  policies  that 
are  bearing  fruit.  We  have  turned  the 
tide  on  the  high  interest  rate  trend. 
We  finally  have  a  bond  market  that  Is 
coming  down.  And,  we  have  indica- 
tions of  a  policy  change  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  that  will  lead  to  les- 
sening of  market  pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  conduct  ourselves 
wisely  in  this  90th  Congress  we  will  do 
some  of  the  things  that  we  must  do — 
yes;  cut  some  of  our  spending.  We  must 
look  carefully  at  the  programs  that  we 
adopt  and  renew.  In  the  interest  of  debt 
management  fiexibility,  the  minority 
recommends  that  we  scrap  the  4 1/4 -per- 
cent on  long-term  Treasury  financing. 
But.  to  suggest  that  this  Congress  should 
relinquish  the  one  control  which  it  has 
over  the  general  monetary  and  credit 
structure  of  this  Nation — the  interest 
rate  structure  of  the  Nation — is  in  my 
judgment  a  policy  and  a  decision  that 
we  would  regret  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Permit  me  to  expand 
upon  my  thinking  before  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  when 
I  have  concluded  my  statement  because 
I  know  of  the  gentleman's  concern.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  just  on 
that  point  about  which  I  would  like  to 
interrogate  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Not  at  this  time. 
However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  of  very,  very 
great  importance  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  4  Vi -percent  limit  rep- 
resents a  congressional  prerogative. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  am  not 
going  to  take  the  advice  of  the  people 
downtown  who  are  managing  the  debt, 
that  Congress  should  relinquish  this  one 
control,  because  they  feel  it  would  be 
easier  to  manage  the  debt  if  there  were 
not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
not  accept  the  recommendations  of  any- 
one downtown  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  say  this,  because  when  one  looks  at 
the  long-range  picture — back  50  years 
and  ahead  50  years — to  the  gut  structure 
of  our  free  enterprise  economy,  and  our 
economic  growth  during  these  past 
years — and  if  one  will  look  at  the  same 
time  at  the  graph  for  interest  rates  dur- 
ing those  years — one  will  see  what  has 


happened.  We  have  made  some  mistakes 
during  this  past  year.  All  the  mistakes 
are  not  made  downtown.  We  made  some 
of  them  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  re- 
fused during  an  election  year  to  make 
some  hard  fiscal  decisions  that  needed 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  was  probably 
more  critical  of  the  decisions  made  down- 
town thsui  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
receive  in  September  some  basic  decisions 
and  some  changes  in  policy.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  mentioned, 
one  decision  was  to  withdraw  our  sales 
participations  offerings  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Taxwise,  we  did  suspend  the 
investment  tax  credit,  and  certain  accel- 
erated depreciation  provisions. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ITLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder 
why  under  this  bill  the  ceUing  that  is 
established  by  the  majority  position, 
namely,  $336  billion,  the  administration 
was  forced  to  sell  $2  billion  of  participa- 
tions, sales  which  we  had  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  at  the  highest  interest  rates. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asked  that 
question  of  the  distingmshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  and  debated  that  question  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  I  would 
only  say  this:  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
sales  participation  program.  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  it.  If  there  is 
really  anyone  who  is  genuinely  worried 
about  short-term  rates,  perhaps  they 
should  consider  sales  participation  of- 
ferings, where  there  is  no  interest  ceiling. 

The  $6  billion  of  sales  participation 
that  could  conceivably  be  sold  during  the 
next  year,  could  sell  on  a  long-term  basis 
at  Interest  rates  above  the  4.25  percent 
ceiling  if  you  consider  that  a  solution  to 
your  short-term  problem.  Where  we 
must  decrease  the  rate  is  with  respect  to 
the  fundamental  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  based  on  the  tax  structure, 
and  under  the  debt  ceiling.  If  we  acted 
to  lift  the  4 1/4 -percent  celling  even  on 
$6  billion  worth  of  Treasury  bonds  we 
would  be  sending  a  signal  to  the  banking 
and  the  financial  conmiunlty  of  this  Na- 
tion that  Congress  had  adopted  a  pol- 
icy— a  decision  in  favor  of  high  Interest 
rates  for  this  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  in  my  mind;  the  psycholog- 
ical influence  of  this  kind  of  decision 
would  be  fantastic.  In  my  judgment  if 
you  pass  the  recommittal  motion  to  take 
the  ceiling  off  even  $6  billion  worth  of 
these  bonds  you  will  reverse  the  trend  to- 
day toward  lower  interest  rates,  and  you 
will  throw  us  back  into  the  kind  of  in- 
terest rate  spiral  we  had  last  year.  How 
else  can  the  banking  and  financial  com- 
munities of  this  Nation  read  that  kind  of 
an  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  $6  billion — if  you  took 
the  lid  off  of  $6  billion  there  is  no  way  in 
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the  world  that  you  could  keep  the  market 
from  moving  up  interest  rates  on  the 
whole  gamut  of  long-range  borrowing  in 
this  country. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  take  the  lid 
off  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  long-term 
bonds  and  claim  to  save  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  any  money.  The  bonds 
you  sell  for  15  or  25  years  are  locked  in 
at  the  higher  interest  rates.  The  long- 
range  sale  of  these  debts  would  mean 
that  you  would  be  selling  these  long-term 
debts  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  through- 
out their  lifetime  and  postponing  the 
reckoning  for  a  future  generation. 

This  in  my  judgment  is  totally  Inde- 
fensible. It  would  be  totally  irrespon- 
sible for  this  Congress  to  remove  the  4^4- 
percent  limit  at  a  time  when  we  are  wit- 
nessing interest  rates  going  back  down, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  get  money 
throughout  the  economy  so  that  we  can 
reestablish  the  housing  market  and 
other  victims  of  the  tight  money  crisis. 

My  colleagues,  a  vote  for  the  recom- 
mittal motion  is  a  far  more  serious  vote 
than  you  think.  It  Is  a  vote  to  take 
congressional  control  away  from  the 
long-range  interest  Indebtedness  of  this 
country.  We  should  not  relinquish  that 
prerogative  without  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching.  In  my  judgment  we  should 
never  relinquish  It.  If  we  need  another 
eighth  of  a  point  in  order  to  make  our 
debt  management  flexible,  then  let  us 
hold  adequate  hearings  and  consider 
separate  legislation  on  another  day;  but 
let  us  do  it  reasonably  find  not  in  this 
fashion. 

The  traditional  argument  for  relaxing 
the  4 '4 -percent  celling  claims  that  this 
limit  is  an  "anachronism,"  a  statutory 
impediment  to  "flexibility"  in  money 
management.  But  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  striking  down  the  ceiling? 
What  price  must  you  pay  for  this  "flex- 
Mity?" 

In  the  marketplace  of  February  1967, 
you  can  buy  flexibility  by  paying  5  per- 
cent for  15,  25,  or  40  years.  You  can 
lock  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  5-percent 
and  6-percent  rates  not  for  13  or  26 
weeks,  but  for  40  years. 

Aaa  corporate  bonds  traded  last  week 
at  a  yield  of  5.04  percent.  Last  Septem- 
ber they  sold  to  yield  over  bVz  percent. 
Hfteen-year  Government  participation 
certificates  traded  last  year  for  as  high 
as  5.75  percent. 

Those  who  advocate  lifting  the  4Vi- 
percent  ceiling  claim  that  reliance  on 
short-term  obligations  today — in  this  pe- 
riod of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates — is  an  unnecessarily  costly  means 
of  Government  financing.  They  prefer 
to  defer  the  yields  of  5  and  6  percent  to 
some  distant  reckoning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  faced  this 
argument  before.  The  most  concerted 
effort  to  repeal  the  4 14 -percent  celling, 
you  will  recall,  was  imdertaken  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  In 
195ft— during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. Not  long  after  that  effort  failed, 
Interest  rates  generally  receded  from  the 
levels  of  1959-60.  and  the  Treasury  re- 
sumed long-term  financing  at  rates 
which  reached  3%  percent  In  March  of 
1961. 

If  the  Treasury  had  Issued  bonds  at 
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rates  above  4*4  percent  in  late  1959  and 
early  1960.  those  bonds  would  have  cost 
the  Government  far  more  than  the  rates 
which  characterized  the  actual  bond 
market  of  1960  to  1965.  I  repeat  that 
an  issue  of  long-term  securities  during 
the  occasional  periods  when  money  is 
tight  and  interest  rates  are  high  locks  the 
American  taxpayer  to  those  above- 
market  rates  over  the  life  of  those  se- 
curities. 

The  argmnent  is  made  that  because  of 
the  ceiling  in  the  topsy-turvy,  upside 
down  bond  market  of  1966 — ^where 
Treasury  bills  received  higher  Interest 
than  longer  issues — ^we  must  pay  a 
premium  by  relying  on  short-term  fi- 
nancing. Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  a  short- 
term  premium  and  not  a  long-term  one. 
One  obvious  answer  is  that  oondtions 
were  not  normal — heavy  corporate  bor- 
rowing caused  a  demand  squeeze  that 
fostered  extraordinary  diort-term  in- 
terest rate  competition.  But  let  us  as- 
siune  that  the  Treasxiry  had  the  author- 
ity to  offer  bonds  above  ^V*  percent — 
say  at  rates  near  to  5  percent.  Bonds 
that  are  near  to  maturity  are  now  being 
traded  in  the  market  to  yield  between 
4.05  and  4.51  percent  Longer  maturities 
are  being  traded  at  yields  in  the  same 
range.  The  two  longest  maturities,  the 
3  percent  of  1995  and  the  3^/2  percent  of 
1998,  now  yield  3.79  and  4.23  respectively. 
Think  of  the  premium  that  would  be 
paid,  and  the  unnecessary  interest 
burden  that  would  be  incurred  if  those 
long-term  bonds  had  been  sold  at  5 
percent. 

In  his  recent  budget  message  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  interest  payments  on 
the  pubUc  debt  will  be  $1.4  billion  higher 
in  fiscal  1967  than  in  fiscal  1966.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  the  rise  was  "due 
mainly  to  larger  outstanding  debt  and 
secondarily  to  higher  Interest  rates  re- 
quired to  refinance  certain  maturing 
debt."  The  grand  total  estimated  for 
servicing  the  national  debt  Iti  fiscal  1967 
is  $13.4  billion — the  second  largest  item 
In  our  budget.  As  a  longtime  opponent 
of  tight  money,  I  am  as  disturbed  by 
these  figures  as  any  Member  of  this 
House.  Do  ivot  let  them  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  have  been  any 
appreciable  changes  in  this  interest  cost 
if  bonds  could  have  been  sold  above  the 
celling  price.  The  main  effect  would 
have  been  to  lock  in  the  high  cost  for 
15  or  20  years. 

There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed across  the  aisle  that  the  average 
maturity  of  our  Qoveriunent  debt  has 
dwindled  to  4  years,  7  months.  I  must 
admit  that  this  Is  the  lowest  figure  since 
the  4  year,  4  months,  at  the  end  of  the 
Eisenhower  era,  and  It  Is  unfortunate. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  problems  of 
borrowing  by  governments  and  private 
borrowers  are  affected  far  less  by  the 
average  maturity  of  the  debt  than  by  the 
overall  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  credit. 
Today  borrowing  Is  less  costly  for  busi- 
ness and  government  than  it  was  last 
fall,  even  though  the  average  maturity 
of  the  Federal  debt  Is  shorter. 

In  view  of  our  extraordinary  bond 
market  conditions  of  1966,  there  is  seri- 
ous doubt  that  additional  long-term  fi- 
nancing would  have  been  beneficial.  The 


crisis  in  the  homebulldlng  and  lumber 
industry  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
mortgage  market  is  remembered  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  We  went  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths — authorizing  $4.4 
billion  in  Fannie  Mae  borrowing  author- 
ity, and  regulating  bank  time  deposits 
and  thrift  Institutions — in  order  to  stem 
the  tide  and  hold  the  line.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  woxild  have  happened  if  the 
Treasury  had  added  Its  bonds  to  the  com- 
petition In  the  long-term  money  markets. 

If  Government  bonds  had  been  issued 
In  1966.  as  in  the  4  preceding  years,  cor- 
porations would  have  borrowed  less  from 
the  bond  market,  where  they  issued  a 
record  $15.9  billion,  and  financed  their 
extraordinary  expansion  in  plants  and 
equipment  by  even  greater  borrowing 
from  the  banking  system.  The  prime 
commercial  lending  rate  charged  by 
banks  to  their  blue-chip  customers, 
which  reached  6  percent  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  did  not  relax  until  very  re- 
cently, would  have  zoomed  to  even  loftier 
heights.  Obviously  most  small  busi- 
nesses are  imable  to  pay  these  prices  for 
money  for  inventory  and  expansion  pur- 
poses. 

State  and  local  government  funding 
has  remained  around  4  percent  since  Itist 
July,  and  imdoubtedly  would  have  been 
hurt  by  long-term  competition  from  the 
Treasury.  These  tax-free  bonds  for  edu- 
cation, public  services,  health  and  wel- 
fare needs,  have  now  been  priced  out  of 
the  market.  The  always  undernourished 
State  and  local  governments  are  facing 
a  crisis  of  major  proportions. 

The  lure  of  long-term  Treasury  bonds 
at  going  market  rates  of  5  and  6  percent 
would  have  attracted  individual  Investors 
and  insurance  companies  who  invested 
heavily  In  corporate  issues,  and  aggra- 
vated the  tight  conditions  already  exist- 
ing in  the  banking  commxmity.  The 
banks  then  might  have  reduced  their 
holds  of  Government  securities  by  more 
than  the  $6>/2  to  $7  billion  which  actually 
occurred,  and  added  even  greater  pres- 
sure to  the  money  markets. 

Since  the  TretuBury  was  constrained  by 
the  4Mj  percent  celling,  all  of  this  did 
not  occur,  but  I  submit  that  It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  dislocations  In 
the  money  market  would  have  been  even 
more  severe  If  high  priced  long-term 
bonds  had  been  active  in  the  tight  money 
competition.  The  damage  done  to  small 
business,  home  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
lumber  Industry,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, might  well  have  plunged  us 
into  a  full  scale  recession. 

An  even  more  spurious  argiunent 
against  this  sole  statutory  limit  on  Treas- 
ury borrowing  is  that  It  Interferes  with 
Operation  Twist  and  increases  our  bal- 
ance-of-pa3Tnents  problems.  For  the 
uninitiated.  Operation  Twist  is  a  program 
where  the  Federal  Reserve  System  buys 
long-term  bonds  to  depress  their  prices, 
while  short-term  Treasury  bills  and 
notes  are  kept  high  to  prevent  volatile 
funds  from  going  overseas.  Under  ques- 
tioning lEist  siunmer  by  Congressman 
Paul  Todd.  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  administrator  of  Operation 
Twist,  agreed  that  this  program  was  111 
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conceived  and  had  Improved  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  a  negligible  amount. 
Not  only  does  Operation  Twtst  fall  to 
achieve  its  objective,  but  it  maintains 
the  competition  for  short  tenn  money  in 
a  market  already  crowded  by  corporate 
demand. 

We  can  afford  lower  interest  rates  than 
our  European  partners  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  world's  greatest  productive  ca- 
pacity and  the  world's  strongest  currency 
and  credit  posiUon.  As  Secretary  Fow- 
ler aptly  stated  last  spring : 

The  U.S.  haa  "characteristically  been  a 
low-co8t-of-money  country  becaiise  of  the 
very  capable  ana  effective  capital*- generating 
Institutions  that  we  have  In  our  economy. 
Being  able  to  get  money  at  a  veH  reasonable 
cost  is  a  real  national  asset.  i 
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Borrowing  becomes  less  cqstly  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  bufcr  Govern- 
ment securiUes  to  Increase  bank  re- 
serves, and  thereby  increase  ^e  money 
supply.  At  long  last,  the  Federal  Reserve 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of  easing 
their  monetary  controls.  The  Congress 
and  the  administration  showed  their  de- 
termination to  cooperate  bj*  reducing 
Federal  spending,  suspending  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  restoring  exci*e  tax  cuts, 
and  accelerating  withholding  tax  collec- 
tions. More  fiscal  action  maj  be  neces- 
sary in  the  area  of  corporate  taxation.  If 
these  policies  are  pursued,  biisiness  de- 
mands for  bank  credit  will  ease  and  in- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  rfecede  from 
last  fall's  record  levels. 

Repeal  in  today's  conditions  of  the 
4y4-percent  ceiling  on  Treasury  bonds 
would  enable  the  Treasxiry  to  sell  bonds 
now— but  poetponing  these  Issues  for  a 
few  months  wiU,  no  doubt,  agHn  find  ^Va 
percent  a  feasible  rate.  Thq  refunding 
of  $7.5  billion  In  15-month  lind  5-year 
Treasury  notes  on  Pebruafy  1  gives 
strong  credence  to  this  conclusion.  Both 
Issues  were  priced  to  yield  4.85  percent. 
The  Treasury  received  subscriptions 
totaling  over  $42  billion  for  the  two  new 
note  issues — almost  six  times  the  amount 
required  for  the  refunding  operation. 
Securities  specialists  in  New  York  attrib- 
uted the  huge  oversubscriptloii  to  the  un- 
usuad  attractiveness  of  thesa  notes  and 
the  expectation  that  it  will  bt  some  time 
before  Treasury  will  offer  as  high  a  yield. 
If  5-year  notes  are  overpriced  at  4.85  per- 
cent, we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
market  will  again  be  conducive  to  long- 
term  offerings  In  the  near  future. 

The  4  Vi -percent  interest  rate  celling 
is  an  Indicator  of  this  Ooverhment's  in- 
tention to  keep  interest  rates  within  rea- 
son. To  maintain  this  bulwark  against 
interest  escalation  is  to  act  consistently 
with  the  lessons  learned  last:  year — that 
tight  money  endangers  the  entire  econ- 
(xny  as  well  as  curbing  orderly  exptmslon. 
Mr.  Chsdrman,  before  I  turn  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  noli  sales  par- 
ticipations belong  under  the  idebt  ceiling 
we  are  debating  this  afternoon,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  of  mfc^  record  of 
consistent  opposition  to  this  expensive 
and  back-door  financing  scheme.  When 
participations  certificates  ware  first  pro- 
posed during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. I  voted  against  them.  In  1962, 
when  the  minority  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  proposed  their  use 


to  escape  the  debt  ceiling,  I  again  chal- 
lenged their  validity  and  we  succeeded 
in  defeating  their  imposition.  I  took  the 
fioor  in  1964  against  the  Participation 
Sales  Act,  and  again  last  summer  voiced 
my  firm  opposition. 

The  sales  of  these  pooled  agency  debts 
in  last  July's  overheated  money  market 
at  5.75  percent  was  a  tragic  mistake  and 
the  $1.1  bilUon  sold  in  January  at  5.20 
percent — which  sold  out  in  one  and  a 
half  hours — was  a  further  example,  in 
my  judgment,  of  overpricing  of  Govern- 
ment securities. 

An  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
September  30  established  that  these  cer- 
tificates are  guaranteed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
mits their  sale,  along  with  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Federal 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Interme- 
diate Credit  Bank,  and  cooperatives'  de- 
bentures, to  Government  trust  funds. 

If  we  must  continue  to  sell  these  obli- 
gations. It  is  far  better  to  sell  them  to 
Federal  trust  funds  than  to  cram  them 
into  the  present  high  Interest  private 
money  market.  If  this  constitutes  an 
"escape  hatch"  from  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
is  a  far  better  escape  hatch  than  to  issue 
long  term  Treasury  bonds  at  similar 
yields.  If  we  must  lock  in  Federal  obliga- 
tions at  exorbitant  interest  rates,  let  us 
do  it  with  contingent  liabilities  instead 
of  the  direct  obligations  of  the  United 

The  offering  of  participations  certifi- 
cates in  a  tight  money  market  at  premi- 
imi  rates  only  damages  competing  securi- 
ties and  mortgages  in  the  long-term 
marketplace. 

We  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
review  the  validity  of  these  instriunents 
when  the  Participations  Sales  Act  of  1966 
comes  up  for  renewal.  That  is  not  the 
question  here  today. 

Today  we  are  considering  whether  or 
not  these  pooled  loans  should  be  con- 
sidered within  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
Secretary  Fowler,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
rebuttal,  has  shown  that  these  instru- 
ments are  contingent  liabilities — that 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  debt  celling 
because  they  are  not  unconditlonaUy 
guaranteed  by  statute  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  contend  that 
since  obligations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board — the  so-called 
stadiimi  bonds — and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  bonds,  are  not  direct  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  and  are 
Included  in  the  debt  celling,  by  inference 
other  contingent  obligations  such  as  the 
participation  certificates  must  also  be 
included.  The  distinguished  chsdrman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
discussed  the  fine  points  of  these  two 
anomalies,  and  detailed  the  statutory 
language  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  participation  certificates.  I  will  not 
repeat  his  conclusive  argument  further, 
but  merely  add  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
justify  further  abiise  of  the  language 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  confusion  which  pervades  this  is- 
sue of  including  participation  certificates 
under  the  debt  ceUing  illustrates  again 
the  need  for  modernization  in  our  Fed- 


eral accounting  procedures.    If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  account  for  contingent  liabili- 
ties — and  I  think  it  is — let  us  consider 
that  Issue  apart  from  HH.  4573  in  some 
systematic  and  orderly  way.    It  may  very 
well  be  that  PHA's.  stadium  bonds,  par- 
ticipations, and  the  great  variety  of  other 
agency  borrowings  deserve  a  category 
of  their  own.    Perhaps  we  need  a  sepa- 
rate debt  limit  covering  these  myriad 
transactions  involving  Government  guar- 
antees of  private  lending.   The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  unravel  this  mess,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  delaying  the  Treasury's  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  Nation's  bills  on  time. 
I   agree   entirely   with   my   colleague 
from  Missouri  when  he  advocates  that 
the  debt  ceiling  apply  to  obligations  di- 
rectly based  on  the  taxing  structuie  of 
the  United  States.    I  was  gratified  when 
Secretary  Fowler  and  the  President  called 
for  a  bipartisan  commission  to  reexamine 
budgetary  presentation,  and  I  will  work 
for  legislation  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ences between  expenditures,  lending  op- 
erations, and  capital  investments  from 
the  accounting  standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
sort to  stratagems  and  subterfuge  with 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  The 
Federal  Government  has  the  tools  at  its 
command  to  check  interest  rates  and  re- 
store growth  in  our  economy.  We  must 
not  abandon  our  prerogatives  to  the 
forces  of  the  money  market. 

The  basic  guidelines  the  Congress  can 
establish  is  to  limit  long-term  Treasury 
borrowing.  The  United  States  can  and 
must  control  its  own  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers,  businessmen,  laborers, 
and  citizens  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
manipulate  the  "free"  money  markets 
and  profit  from  their  machinations.  It  Is 
particularly  appropriate,  on  the  eve  of 
the  birthday  of  our  16th  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  we  consider  his  advice: 
Money  Is  the  creature  of  law  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  original  issue  of  money  should  be 
maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  Na- 
tional Government. 
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I  entreat  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  approve  H.R.  4573, 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  I  may  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  CMr. 
Mills],  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee.  I  would  like  to  confirm  some  In- 
formation I  beUeve  the  gentleman  gave 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     [Mr. 

ClJKTIS] . 

As  I  understood  the  dialog  between 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  .  it  is  not  a  true  statement  ; 
to  say  if  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased, 
payments  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem are  immediately  in  jeopardy.  Did 
I  correctly  understand  your  reply  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said 
In  that  regard? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
the  matter.  There  are  liquid  securities 
to  be  sold  witiiin  the  social  security 


trust  fund.  There  might  be  some  delay, 
but  there  would  not  be  any  long  post- 
ponement of  any  such  payment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  relieved  to 
hear  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  say  that 
because  I  listened  to  the  third-ranking 
member  of  your  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisana  [Mr. 
BOGGs],  the  majority  whip,  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Monday  and 
I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Monday,  February  6,  at  page 
2589.  He  stated  during  his  remarks  on 
this  issue: 

Among  the  broad  categories  of  payment 
that  may  be  placed  In  jeopardy  are  the  fol- 
lowing— 

He  lists,  first,  "social  security  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits." 

So  I  am  very  relieved  to  hear  that  this 
statement  of  his,  at  least  in  your  opin- 
ion, and  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  had  not  initially 
thought  that  that  might  be  the  case, 
but  on  further  checking  into  the  matter 
I  think  my  statement  to  the  gentleman 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  sielding. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chlrman,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  who  preceded  me,  said  he  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  spent  enough 
time  on  the  question  of  why  we  are  in 
the  position  we  are  in  today  and  with 
that  thought  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  briefiy  to  that  subject. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  an  admission  by  the  administra- 
tion of  either  fiscal  incompetence  or 
fiscal  deception. 

I  say  that  because  if  it  is  not  the  latter, 
then  certainly  there  is  no  question  that 
we  would  not  be  in  the  position  we  are  in 
today  If  there  had  not  been  incom- 
petency. 

If  you  do  not  agree,  then  someone  had 
better  explain  to  me  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly find  ourselves  in  this  position  to- 
day— a  situation  caused  by  a  miscalcula- 
tion or  underestimate  of  expenditures 
last  year  by  $15  billion.  Sadly,  we  had 
no  midyear  review  of  the  budget  which 
we  should  have  had.  Again  we  would 
not  be  in  the  predicament  we  are  in  had 
we  had  such  a  review  and  had  we  moved 
in  the  responsible  direction  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  As  far  back 
as  last  July,  there  was  not  a  knowledge- 
able Member  of  this  House  who  was  not 
fully  aware,  as  the  Member  now  address- 
ing you  in  the  well,  that  the  cost  of  the 
military  conflict  In  Vietnam  far  ex- 
ceeded— yes,  far  exceeded — ^the  esti- 
mates earlier  in  the  year.  Yet,  we  did 
nothing  in  the  last  session  to  meet  the 
problem  which  we  are  now  faced  with 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  one  other  thing. 
Throughout  the  8  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  the  debt  ceiling 
was  increased  by  $18  billion. 

During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations from  1961  up  to  and  through 
the  request  that  is  before  us  today,  the 
debt  has  been  hiked  by  $43  billion. 

Now  you  might  say,  this  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


But  a  careful  study  and  scrutiny  of  the 
budgetary  expenses  will  dispel  such  a 
thought. 

Bear  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that  In  the 
last  year  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, revenues  were  only  $67  bllhon. 
Whereas  the  estimated  revenues  today — 
and  they  have  been  going  up — will  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $117 
billion.  In  the  aggregate,  an  increase  of 
some  25  percent  over  this  period  of  time 
in  revenues. 

In  sum  and  substance,  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  in  the  light  of  the  projected 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
it  may  be  well  that  we  are  casting  our 
first  legislative  vote  in  this  House  in  this 
session  of  Congress  on  this  bill.  Per- 
haps this  will  set  the  proper  tenor  in 
the  House  as  we  deal  with  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  in  the  months 
ahead,  because  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  some  hard  decisions.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

But  I  think  we  should  point  out  that 
we  caimot  continually,  as  a  responsible 
legislative  body,  approve  more  and  more 
spending  programs  each  year,  in  spite 
of  increased  revenues,  than  is  coming 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  suggested  to  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  pointed  out 
that  a  vote  against  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
today  is  by  no  means  an  economy  vote, 
I  could  not  agree  more.  But  I  would 
hope  in  the  light  of  his  statement — and 
I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
peat it  throughout  the  coming  session 
as  we  deal  with  these  bills.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  will,  that  effort  after  effort 
was  made  in  the  last  session,  primarily 
by  my  colleagues  on  this  side,  fore- 
seeing the  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced  today,  to  attempt  to  cut  back  In 
some  of  those  areas,  to  defer  some  of 
those  desirable  programs  so  we  could 
be  fiscally  responsible. 

I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  in  May 
we  will  be  back  here  with  another  bill 
to  increase  debt  ceiling.  Bearing  that 
in  mind,  as  appropriation  bills  come  up 
I  would  hope  that,  in  the  light  of  this, 
many  more  Members  will  let  soimd  fis- 
cal judgment  and  conscience  be  their 
guide. 

Mr.  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  j^eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
hill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  testimony 
likened  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation to  that  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  an  American  corporation  receiving 
a  report  from  the  managers  of  that 
corporation.  The  managers  had  re- 
ported that  the  corporation  had  run  out 
of  money,  and  the  management  needed 
authority  to  go  across  the  street  to  the 
bank  and  make  an  additional  loan  in 
order  to  meet  the  corporation's  obliga- 
tions and  to  meet  the  payroll. 

Management  submitted  a  proposal  to 
us  stating  the  amount  it  wanted  to  bor- 
row and  the  terms  under  which  It 
wanted  to  make  that  loan.  The  Secre- 
tary admonished  the  committee,  or  the 


so-called  board  of  directors,  that  any 
change,  any  hesitancy,  any  questions 
whatsoever,  any  alternative  proposals 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  board  of 
directors  would  be  an  act  of  irresponsi- 
bility. He  took  it  upon  himself  to  give 
the  committee  some  political  advice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  and  I  always  appre- 
ciate the  advice  coming  from  a  con- 
stitutent.  But  here  he  had  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  committee,  and  he  put  It  to 
us  on  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  basis.  It 
had  to  be  acted  upon  immediately  with 
no  changes. 

Using  the  analogy  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — and  I  think  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate analogy — here  we  are  some- 
what like  a  board  of  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration. If  we  are  going  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible board  of  directors,  we  should 
ask  some  questions. 

One  obvious  question  we  should  ask  is. 
Why  was  this  desperate  need  reported  to 
us  at  the  last  minute,  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  in  such  haste?  The  delay 
in  making  the  request  in  itself  should 
cause  us  to  question  the  credibility  of  the 
management. 

Another  question  is.  Why  was  such  a 
great  error  made  in  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancing that  was  going  to  be  needed? 
It  was  just  1  year  ago,  as  we  know,  when 
the  management  told  us,  with  some 
great  delight  and  pride,  that  we  were 
going  to  live  within  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $1.8  billion,  provided  that  the 
Congress,  or  the  so-called  board  of  direc- 
tors, would  give  them  additional  revenue 
measures — which  we  did,  such  as  the  in- 
crease in  excise  tax,  or  the  postponement 
of  a  decrease  in  the  excise  tax,  accelera- 
tion of  withholding  taxes,  corporate  in- 
come taxes.  We  gave  them  all  they  asked 
for. 

Again,  about  last  May,  management 
came  to  us  and  said  they  needed  addi- 
tional interim  borrowing  authority. 
Again  they  confirmed  the  estimate  of 
$1.8  billion  deficit  was  still  holding  up. 

Again  In  September  they  came  to  us 
and  said  they  needed  some  relief  legisla- 
tion because  the  economy  wtis  in  trouble 
and  needed  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit,  and  again  they  confirmed  that 
things  were  all  right,  that  management 
was  going  along  on  the  same  keel  they  in- 
dicated they  were  going  along  on  last 
January. 

But  then,  lo  and  behold,  what  hap- 
pened on  November  8?  We  had  a  stock- 
holders' meeting,  where  any  responsible 
corporation  would  make  a  complete  and 
up-to-date  report  to  the  stockholders  as 
to  what  was  the  status  of  the  business. 
Of  course,  at  that  time  it  was  again  con- 
firmed that  things  were  going  along  as 
originally  reported. 

But  now,  just  about  2  months  later,  we 
are  told  by  management  that  they  have 
made  an  error  as  to  what  the  expendi- 
tures were,  by  as  much  as  $1  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  month,  and  they  tell  us  that  we 
have  to  go  along  and  approve  their  line 
of  credit,  give  them  something  of  a  blank- 
check  type  of  authorization,  with  no 
restrictions  whatever,  and  unless  we  a|»- 
prove  what  they  propose,  we  will  be  guiltx 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  ^ 

If  we  have  learned  that  this  manage-  \, 
ment,  so  to  speak,  has  been  using  a  cer- 
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tain  type  of  borrowing  author  ty  to  cir- 
cumvent the  limit  of  credit  tht  t  we  have 
provided  for  them  outside  of  t  le  control 
of  the  so-called  board,  I  think  )n  light  of 
the  error  that  has  been  mad*,  any  re- 
sponsible board  would  want  to  but  a  stop 
to  it.  J 

Second,  if  this  managementi  has  been 
paying  more  Interest  for  th|s  type  of 
borrowing,  the  board  would  w^nt  to  put 
a  stop  to  It. 

In  substance,  that  is  what  out  proposal 
is  today,  two  restrictions  on  this  proposal 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  to  limit  this  borrowing .  that  is 
outside  the  control  of  the  Congi  ess,  or  the 
board  of  directors,  and  to  mah  e  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do  their  borro  wing  at  a 
little  less  cost  to  the  corporati(  n. 

All  of  us  want  to  meet  our  obligations. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  told  w^at  our  re- 
sponsibilities are.  I  do  not  kiiow  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  tolerate 
there  being  any  past  due  bills  bn  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Grovemment.  Certainly  we 
know  we  have  to  meet  the  payroll  when 
It  comes  due.  I 

Of  coxu^,  If  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  proWlem  what- 
soever, but  If  this  bill  Itself  is  vbted  down, 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  we 
are  going  to  act  Immediately  tn  another 
bill,  another  proposal  in  a  !  matter  of 
hours.  We  all  know  that.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  let  it  go. 
So  a  vote  against  this  bill  today  does  not 
mean  we  are  not  conscious  of  what  our 
responslbiUtles  or  obligationi  are.  On 
the  contrary,  the  administration  has 
erred.  They  have  made  a  setious  error, 
or  they  have  not  been  honest]  with  us  in 
telling  us  Just  what  the  fiscftl  situation 

Is.  .,      . 

I  say  that  by  voting  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  or  voting  down  th«  bill  Itself, 
we  are  in  effect  refusing  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration a  blank  check  and  would 
not  be  guilty  of  being  a  rubb«rstamp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  appro- 
priates the  fvmds,  but  the  President  de- 
cides what  win  be  spent.  If  the  President 
does  not  choose  to  spend  th^  money  he 
does  not  have  to  do  so.  We  paw  an  ex- 
ample of  this  last  fall.  Tht  President 
stated  that  he  would  cut  baek  or  defer 
some  $3  bilUon  of  the  appropriations 
which  he  had  originally  planned  to  spend 
during  the  balance  of  the  :flscal  year 
1967.  I 

In  the  89th  Congress,  th0  Democrat 
administration  prided  itself  on  the  num- 
ber of  bills  passed,  starting  new  programs 
and  appropriating  additional  moneys. 
The  Democrats  claimed  that  they  broke 
all  records.  However,  the  Pfesident  did 
not  have  to  spend  this  iqoney.  The 
President  asked  for  the  bills!  and  It  wsis 
up  to  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
spend  the  money. 

Having  decided  to  spend  the  money, 
the  administration  now  comes  back  to 
the  Congress  for  an  Increase  of  $6  billion 
In  order  to  borrow  money  to  pay  its  bills. 
We  ai-e  told  that  It  was  the  Congress— 
not  the  President— that  appropriated  the 
money  and  It  is  up  to  the  Congress — not 
the  President— to  pay  the  bills.  I  refuse 
to  accept  that  responsibility.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  in  Congress — 
Republican  or  Democrat — should  accept 
that  responsibility. 


While  it  is  true  that  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money — and  I  and  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  objected  to  much  of 
it — Congress  did  so  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
leading information.  When  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967  showed 
a  deficit  of  only  $1.8  billion.  The  ad- 
ministration represented  that  for  the 
most  part  the  amount  to  be  spent  could 
be  financed  out  of  general  revenues,  not 
a  debt  increase.  It  was  only  after  the 
November  elections  were  over,  that  a 
different  budget  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  1967.  In  this  budget, 
expenditures  were  up  $15  billion  and  the 
estimated  deficit  had  grown  to  $10  billion. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  Congress 
knew  in  the  spring  of  1966  what  we  know 
now,  many  of  those  spending  bills  would 
not  have  been  enacted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. We  would  have  forced  the  ad- 
ministration to  cut  back  on  expenditures, 
and  we  would  not  be  facing  a  debt  prob- 
lem today. 

Just  yesterday  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  proceeded  to  call  the  Repub- 
licans -Monday  morning  quarterbacks" 
for  criticizing  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies.   The  Secretary  said : 

It  has  not  been  my  practice  In  the  past 
to  spend  time  and  energy  answering  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbaclts'  partisan  criti- 
cism. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  do  just  that.  I 
do  not  see  it  that  way.  It  certainly  is 
not  "Monday  morning  quarterbacking" 
to  criticize  the  fiscal  policies  of  an  ad- 
ministration which— although  In  control 
of  spending — apparently  had  no  Idea 
how  much  It  Intended  to  spend  as  little 
as  2  months  In  advance.  The  record  Is 
clear.  It  does  not  take  a  "Monday  morn- 
ing quarterback"  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration either  deceived  the  Congress 
and  the  people  or  did  not  know  what  It 
was  doing.  The  Republican  position  last 
year,  and  again  today,  must  be  viewed  In 
the  context  of  what  the  administration 
was,  and  Is  telling  the  Congress  and  the 
people  it  plans  to  spend. 

The  administration  came  to  the  Con- 
gress last  May  seeking  an  Increase  In 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling,  and  again 
last  September  seeking  the  suspension 
of  the  7-percent  investment  credit.  The 
same  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  now 
Is  critical  of  the  "Monday  morning 
quarterbacks"  presented  those  requests 
on  behalf  of  the  administration.  How 
good  was  his  quarterbacking? 

In  May  1966,  we  were  advised  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  the  administration 
proposed  to  spend  a  total  of  $112.8  bil- 
lion. The  Secretary  went  so  far  as  to 
submit  a  schedule  showing  how  that 
amount  would  be  spent  by  months. 
What  happened? 

At  the  end  of  July,  only  2  months  later, 
he  already  had  missed  the  mark  by  $1.3 
billion.  Expenditures  for  July  1966  were 
$1.3  billion  more  than  the  Secretary  had 
estimated.  By  the  end  of  August,  the 
Secretary  had  missed  the  mark  by  an- 
other $1  billion.  Only  2  months  of  fis- 
cal 1967  had  elapsed,  and  the  Secretary's 
estimates  had  missed  the  mark  by  $2.3 
billion.  In  September,  the  Secretary 
missed  the  mark  again.  This  time  by 
$1.6   billion.     Thus,  at  the  end  of  3 


months,  the  estimates  given  to  the  Con- 
gress only  a  few  months  before  had 
proven  to  be  wholly  unreliable.  The 
Secretary  had  understated  expenditures 
by  almost  $4  billion. 

Again,  in  September  1966,  the  Secre- 
tary came  to  the  Congress  seeking  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit.  He 
must  have  known  at  that  time  that  ex- 
penditures were  going  to  exceed  prior 
estimates  by  at  least  $4  billion.  He  had 
already  spent  that  much.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  not  willing  to  budge 
from  his  earlier  estimates,  and  to  make 
the  matter  even  worse,  the  President  was 
telling  us  that  he  was  going  to  cut  back 
some  $3  billion  of  expenditures. 

For  my  part,  I  just  cannot  believe  that 
the  administration  did  not  have  more 
realistic  expenditure  estimates  last  May 
and  again  last  September.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  administration  deliber- 
ately elected  to  keep  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  the  dark— first 
in  order  that  the  Congress  would  not 
itself  take  action  to  cut  back  on  Gov- 
ernment spending— and  later  In  an  effort 
to  allay  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tions. 

When  I  say  this.  I  am  not  "Monday 
morning  quarterbacking."  I  said  as 
much  In  May  and  again  In  September, 
and  again  here  today.  In  fact,  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  without  the  fiscal 
manipulations  which  the  administration 
regularly  resorts  to  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  impact  of  expenditures  on  the 
Federal  budget — the  sale  of  participation 
certificates,  withdrawals  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  the  sale  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  obligations,  and  the  like- 
expenditures  win  even  exceed  present 
estimates. 

If  the  manager  of  a  business — and  the 
President  Is  managing  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  the  world — made  repeated  fore- 
casts over  a  period  of  months  that 
everything  was  going  along  fine,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  came  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  get  authority  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  of  money  because  he  had  gone 
hopelessly  in  debt,  he  would  be  fired. 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  It  has 
been  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation  by  the  ad- 
ministration, if  not  actual  bad  faith  to 
Its  dealings  with  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress, which  necessitates  a  further  in- 
crease In  the  public  debt  at  this  time. 

What  Is  this  fiscal  device  resorted  to 
by  the  administration  In  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  its  spending? 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  enacted,  with  very 
little  consideration,  and  In  great  haste, 
the  Participation  Sales  Act— PubUc  Law 
89-429 — authorizing  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  Issue  par- 
ticipation certificates,  with  selected  Gov- 
ernment assets  as  coUateral.  For  budg- 
etary purposes,  the  proceeds  of  these 
sales  are  not  shown  as  receipts  but  are 
appUed  directly  as  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  Treasury.  Adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  reported  for 
January  1967,  win  be  understated  bj 
$1.1  bmion  on  account  of  the  Issue  ol 
$1.1  billion  in  participation  certificates 
sold  on  January  5,  1967.  Expenditure 
for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
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will  be  reduced  by  an  additional  $2.9 
billion  on  account  of  further  sales  of 
these  participation  certificates.  These 
are  the  only  cutbacks  we  could  find  of 
any  significance.  Nothing  is  being  re- 
duced. In  the  case  of  participation  cer- 
tificate sales,  the  administration  is 
merely  issuing  a  new  kind  of  note  to  pay 
Its  bills,  and  through  some  fancy  book- 
keeping crediting  the  proceeds  directly 
against  Its  expenditures. 

Sale  of  the  participation  certificates 
does  not  Involve  the  sale  of  any  assets. 
Pannle  Mae  stlU  holds  the  tissets  and 
collects  the  principal  and  interest.  StJe 
of  the  participation  certificates  does  not 
involve  the  substitution  of  private  for 
public  credit.  The  participation  cer- 
tificates are  deemed  to  be  obligations 
fully  guaranteed.  Just  like  any  other 
Government  bond.  All  of  the  money 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
agencies,  whether  It  Is  obtained  through 
taxation  or  through  borrowing,  must 
originate  privately,  but  that  In  no  way 
characterizes  the  governmental  activities 
as  being  privately  financed.  It  Is  a 
Action. 

For  more  than  30  years,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  administrations 
limited  the  investment  of  social  security 
trust  funds  to  U.S.  Treasury  obligations. 
Prior  to  this  time,  regardless  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  no  prior  ad- 
ministration had  violated  this  trust. 
Now,  the  present  administration  has 
seized  the  opportimlty  to  sen  these  par- 
ticipation certificates  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  ftmds.  Unless  these  obliga- 
tions are  full  faith  and  credit  obUga- 
tlons  of  the  United  States — guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  within  the 
meaning  of  the  debt  limit — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  clearly  has  acted 
in  breach  of  his  trust  as  managing 
trustee  of  the  social  security  trust  fimds. 

These  fiscal  manipulations  by  the  ad- 
ministration serve  no  useful  purpose 
other  than  to  conceal  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
penditure budget.  What  price  deception. 
To  do  this,  the  administration  Is  wining 
to  disrupt  the  capital  markets  and  to 
saddle  the  taxpayer  with  an  additional 
Interest  bin  of  between  $25  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  year  that  the  $10  blUIon  of 
participation  certificates — which  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  issue — are  out- 
standing. 

In  conclusion,  the  Republicans — and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — did  not 
bring  about  the  critical  fiscal  problems 
facing  the  Johnson  administration.  Last 
May  and  again  last  September,  we  urged 
the  administration  to  exercise  greater 
control  ov6r  expenditures.  The  adminis- 
tration chose  Instead  to  submit  a 
"phony"  budget  to  conceal  the  facts. 

The  administration  should  have  come 
to  the  Congress  last  fall  and  laid  on  the 
table  the  problems  It  was  facing  in  fi- 
nancing the  pubUc  debt.  The  adminis- 
tration chose  Instead  to  resort  to  subter- 
fuge In  order  to  cover  up  Its  mistakes. 
Paper  was  Issued  by  the  agencies  at  inter- 
est rates  ranging  from  5.2  percent  to 
more  than  6  percent  and  unloaded  on 
the  social  security  trust  funds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 


have  the  public  beUeve  that  the  sale  of 
these  participation  certificates  Is  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  sales  of  financial  obli- 
gations held  by  the  Government  by  for- 
mer Republican  and  Democrat  adminis- 
trations. There  Is  a  basic  difference.  In 
the  case  of  prior  administrations,  em- 
phasis was  placed  primarUy  on  the  sale 
of  the  financial  assets  themselves. 
Where  successful,  this  Involved  an  actual 
transfer  of  assets  to  a  private  buyer. 
The  participation  certificate  gives  the 
buyer  only  a  beneficial  Interest  In  a  pool 
of  assets,  and  that  is  purely  incidental. 
The  buyer  could  not  care  less  what  Is 
in  that  pool,  If  the  certificate  is  a  general 
obligation  of  the  United  States  backed 
by  its  full  faith  and  credit. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  committee — and  rejected  by  a 
straight  party-line  vote — would  have 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury 
greater — not  less — fiexlbUlty  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt.  The  par- 
ticipation certificates,  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  ruled,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  sold,  as  full  faith  and  credit 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  specifically  imder  the  debt  limit  with 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  to  accommodate 
these  obligations. 

In  addition,  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  have  no  need  to 
resort  to  the  participation  certificate  de- 
vice, and  thereby  saddle  the  taxpayer 
with  the  payment  of  excessive  Interest, 
we  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  issue 
up  to  $6  bUlion  of  long-terra  Treasury 
obligations  bearing  Interest  of  a  rate  in 
excess  of  4.25  percent. 

Our  proposEils  were  constructive  and 
should  have  been  welcomed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Honesty  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  demand- 
ed as  much.  The  position  adopted  by  the 
majority  leaves  me  no  alternative  except 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  not  be  ap- 
proved. Just  one  thing  about  It  con- 
demns It,  and  that  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion to  raise  the  41/4 -percent  rate  on 
long-term  Government  bonds.  This  Is  a 
terrible  recommendation  against  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people.  This 
maximum  rate  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment Issues  has  been  in  effect  since 
1918 — 49  years — In  good  times  and  bad. 
No  effort  was  made  to  raise  It,  except 
twice  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, and  then  It  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  Now  are  we  going  to  come  In 
here,  after  defeating  It  In  a  Republican 
administration,  and  approve  it? 

This  motion  would  take  the  limit  off. 
It  does  not  say  from  4V4  to  5'^  or  6Vi  or 
101/4.  It  would  take  the  limit  off.  The 
sky  would  be  the  limit. 

I  have  known  all  the  time  that  our 
friendly  party  In  opposition  to  us  was  a 
high  Interest  party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Not  right  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  give  the  gentleman 
more  time  will  he  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  This  takes  the  cake. 
This  Is  higher  than  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed in  all  history. 

I  have  known  President  Johnson  weU 
all  of  his  life.  I  have  confidence  In  him. 
But  I  am  not  even  wfillng  to  give  the 
President  this  much  power. 

One  hundred  and  two  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  told  by  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  that  he  would  have  to  pay  28 
percent  on  Federal  securities.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  He 
took  the  only  alternative  he  had,  and 
that  was  to  Issue  U.S.  currency  that  pro- 
vided for  no  Interest. 

As  our  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
go  out  this  weekend  to  make  RepubUcan 
speeches,  why  do  they  not  brag  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  great  stand  on  monetary 
poUcy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Not  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  right  now.  I  know 
this  makes  you  a  little  bit  nervous,  but 
I  am  not  through  with  it  yet. 

Why  not  tell  the  American  people  that 
President  Lincoln  refused  to  pay  28  per- 
cent interest  and  instead  Issued  $346 
mllUon  in  U.S.  currency? 

Then,  during  a  Populist  era,  before 
1900,  a  law  was  passed  to  always  keep 
those  notes  Issued  by  Lincoln  In  circula- 
tion, to  say  that  If  they  were  mutilated 
or  destroyed  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed Immediately.  They  are  still  in 
circulation. 

Here  is  where  Republicans  can  brag. 
They  can  say  that  if  President  Lincoln 
had  yielded  to  those  Wall  Street  bankers 
and  issued  bonds  at  SVi  percent  semi- 
annuaUy,  the  Government  today  would 
be  out  more  than  $50  bUUon — in  fact, 
nearly  $60  bUllon. 

That  Is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
RepubUcans  have  something  to  brag 
about,  and  it  is  too  bad  they  do  not  take 
the  same  position  today. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
great,  and  certainly  great  in  this  respect. 

From  my  reading  of  history  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
ran  the  first  time  as  a  Republican,  but 
the  second  time  on  a  Union  ticket. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  correct.  He 
did  not  have  the  RepubUcan  endorse- 
ment the  last  time.  Perhaps  that  was 
one  of  the  resisons ;  I  do  not  know. 

Today,  the  second  largest  item  In  the 
budget  Is  Interest,  $14.2  binion.  That  Is 
twice  as  much  as  it  should  be  today.  We 
are  paying  twice  as  much  because  of  the 
high  Interest  of  the  RepubUcan  adminis- 
tration of  the  1950's. 

Since  Mr.  Martin  went  In,  Interest 
rates  have  been  doubled.  That  and  the 
last  Republican  administration  are  the 
reasons  why  we  are  paj^g  $14  billion 
instead  of  $7  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Not  Just  now. 

During  World  War  n  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  operating  In  the  pubUc  in- 
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terest,  with  a  good  President,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  interest  rates  wete  kept  at 
2  V2  percent  and  below. 

Unfortunately  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration deliberately  raise*  them. 
When  Mr.  Eisenhower  first  came  into  of- 
fice he  fioated  one  long-term  issue  for 
2%. percent  interest  because  tte  Demo- 
crats delivered  to  him  a  good  gystem  of 
low  Interest  rates.  But  afteri  that  in- 
terest rates  went  up I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tin^e  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expjired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmatt,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  miputes. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  It  was  imder  this  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Eisenhoweiv-the  Re- 
publicans—which did  It.  Of  copse,  they 
are  high  Interest  people.  I  Tnkve  never 
heard  a  Republican  on  the  fldor  get  up 
and  plead  for  low  interest  ratei.  I  never 
have.  Now,  maybe  I  am  mlsta^cen  about 
it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  ai^rone  who 
says  he  has,  and  that  is  all  I!  will  yield 
for. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  ^\ll  be  glad 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Last  year  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  sponsored  and  br)ought  the 
high  interest  participation  <iertiflcates 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  legis- 
lation has  brought  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  become 
the  high-interest  advocate  In  the  Con- 
gress and  his  legislation  caused  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  40  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  refuse  to!  yield  any 
further.  You  are  trying  to  ust  a  smoke- 
screen. I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman 
any  further.  That  is  what  Republlcana 
always  do.  They  use  a  smokescreen. 
They  want  to  hide  what  they  stand  for 
and  they  get  up  some  emotional  issue 
against  the  Democrats.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  you  always  lose.  Th^  have  not 
been  in  power  for  a  long  time.  Of  course 
you  had  Mr.  Hoover.  He  bajely  got  in 
and  he  did  so  much  damage  that  the  Re- 
publicans stayed  out  a  while.  Then  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  as  popular  as  he  was,  came 
In.  He  was  the  greatest  general  of  all. 
That  is  the  resison  why  you  got  him — 
to  hide  all  of  your  sins.  He  fas  elected 
one  time  and,  of  course,  by  a  thin  mar- 
gin the  Republicans  got  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  In  the  very  ne>ct  election 
he  lost  the  Congress.  Then  he  lost  it  In 
the  next  election  and  the  naxt  election 
and  the  next  election.  This  ts  why  you 
gentlemen  lose.  I  do  not  kno^  of  a  single 
Republican  that  I  dislike  individually, 
but  when  they  get  together  they  get  a 
kind  of  meanness  in  their  hefids  and  do 
a  lot  of  things  that  they  should  not  do. 

Here  you  are  advocating  ioo-percent 
interest.  It  could  be  that.  I  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  raised  the  interest 
rates  in  December  1965.  37  V2' percent  to 
bail  out  a  few  New  York  bankers.  I  have 
never  heard  your  party  denpunce  that 
raise.  I  will  yield  to  anybqdy  on  the 
Republican  side  who  says  he  fas  against 
that  raise.  Stand  up  now.  Of  course 
you  wUl  not  do  it  because  sjou  did  not 
object  to  It.  You  are  Just  a  high-inter- 
est party  and  here  you  are.  You  have 
taken  it  in  your  teeth  and  you  have  raised 


everybody.    One  time  when  Dr.  Town- 
send  was  asked  the  question,  "Why  did 
you  make  the  pension  $200  a  month?" 
he  said,  "Well.  I  want  to  make  it  high 
enough  so  I  will  know  that  so-and-so  can- 
not raise  it."    That  was  a  $200  a  month 
pension.    So  you  have  certainly  gone  the 
limit  here  and  made  the  amount  so  high 
that  nobody  could  possibly  raise  It.    But 
the  pressure  would  be  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment, like  they  did  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  time, 
to  frame  up  on  the  Government  and  put 
pressure  on  the  President  to  pay  10,  15, 
20.  or  28  percent.    That  is  what  you 
would  be  authorizing  here.    You  would 
be  creating  a  situation  for  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates  on  Federal  Securi- 
ties.   If  you  succeeded  you  would  caiise 
more  poverty  through  high  interest  than 
through  any  other  activity  that  the  Gov- 
ernment or  people  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor cause.    There  is  where  poverty  Is 
caused.    If  you  help  the  poor  first,  you 
help  everybody,  because  money  travels. 
There  are  50  or  75  transactions  a  year 
and  every  transaction  pays  a  little  tax. 
But  if  you  benefit  the  rich  with  high  in- 
terest, then  it  goes  on  the  books  of  the 
banks  or  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  do  not  need  to  buy  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  or  a  new  automobile  and  it  stops 
there.    If  you  want  to  help  the  people 
of   this   country,   start   with   the   poor 
people  and  the  people  who  have  had  mis- 
fortune and  who  need  some  help  from 
the  Govenunent — until  they  can  get  on 
their  feet. 

A  vote  for  this  Republican  motion 
means  but  one  thing — saddle  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  people  with 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates,  and 
kill  every  social  and  econcwnic  program 
the  Democratic  Party  has  ever  stood  for 
and  enacted  into  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  RebsI. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
talk  a  little  bit  in  terms  of  what  the  par- 
ticipation certificate  is  and  what  is  its 
rationale.  It  is  a  certificate  of  beneficial 
interest  in  a  pool  of  Government  paper 
and  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  law  which  was 
passed  last  year,  there  are  seven  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  which  are 
involved  in  this  pool  of  Government 
paper.  They  are  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department,  the  FHA,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  VA,  and  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration.  There 
is  also  some  participation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  on  the  college 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  actually  are  loans 
which  have  been  made  to,  for  Instance, 
your  city,  or  to  other  cities,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sewer  or  for  the  con- 
struction at  one  of  your  university 
centers  some  dormitories.  They  are  con- 
tingent liabilities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, because  someone  else  is  going  to 
pay  them  off — your  university,  your  city, 
your  veteran,  or  whomever  the  borrow- 
er— Is  going  to  pay  this  loan  back,  be- 
cause he  has  borrowed  that  money  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  not  really  a 
direct  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
is  a  contingent  liability,  effectively  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  instrument 
does  not  belong  under  the  Nation's  debt 
limitation.  We  would  create  real  debt 
if  we  do  not  raise  taxes  with  which  to 
balance  the  budget  this  year.  We  would 
have  to  go  into  the  open  market  with 
Government  securities,  short-term  secu- 
rities, and  borrow  this  money,  to  pay  for 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  con- 
tingent liability.  This  is  a  direct  liability 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  It 
is  about  time  we  quit  mixing  up  our 
debt — the  direct  debt  of  the  Government 
with  contingent  debts.  The  direct  debt 
of  the  Government  should  be  in  one  col- 
umn and  the  contingent  Uability  of  the 
Government  should  be  in  another.  They 
are  two  different  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  consider 
all  contingent  debt,  to  be  part  of  the 
Government  debt,  we  might  as  well  In- 
clude FDIC's  insurance  of  bank  accounts 
In  this  coimtry,  as  the  U.S.  Government, 
of  course,  stands  behind  the  banks  to  the 
extent  of  insurance  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000  for  each  bank  account. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  these 
participation  certificates  are  good,  be- 
cause it  means  that  we  have  a  means  of 
orderly  selling  of  securities  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  minority  motion 
passes,  it  will  not  mean  that  these  secu- 
rities are  not  going  to  be  sold  on  the  open 
market.  They  will  be  sold,  but  in  the 
form  of  short-term  securities  or 
debentures. 

This  question  was  brought  up  last  year 
when,  In  about  February,  the  FDIC  sold 
some  paper  in  the  market  for  a  rate  ol 
6  percent.  This,  by  far,  represented 
the  highest  rate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  paid  in  many  years.  The 
FDIC  went  to  the  market  on  their  own. 
They  were  not  coordinated  with  our 
monetary  policy  and  this  caused  prob- 
lems in  a  time  of  tight  money. 

By  putting  these  obligations  under  one 
management,  FNMA,  means  that  the 
selling  of  these  securities  can  be  tightly 
coordinated  with  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  done  Just 
last  September,  a  period  of  time  during 
which  we  were  in  a  terrible  tight-money 
situation.  The  President  said  we  would 
not  sell  any  participations  thus  aiding 
private  borrowers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  participation  cer- 
tificates we  will  have  a  more  honest 
appraisal  as  to  actually  what  is  the  real 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  not  mix 
this  up  with  the  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  United  States.  It  means  that  we 
will  have  a  better  idea  as  to  when  we  can 
sell  these  securities,  and  how  their  sale 
win  affect  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  when  we  can  obtain 
the  best  Interest  rates,  and  what  Is  going 
to  really  be  best  for  the  overall  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  believe  hi  a  rational  conception 
of  what  true  debt  Is,  If  you  believe  In 
order  in  terms  of  a  well-balanced  money 
market,  then  you  should  oppose  the 
minority  recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cokable]. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  the  point  can  be  emphasized 
too  much  that  a  vote  for  the  Republican 
recommittal  motion  is  not  only  a  stroke 
for  a  more  honest  budget,  but  also  cem 
only  reduce  the  interest  expense  on  the 
Nation's  borrowings.  Short-term  debt 
carries  a  high  interest  rate.  The  so- 
called  participation  certificate  also  car- 
ries a  rate  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  point 
above  a  comparable  direct  obligation  of 
the  Treasury.  In  view  of  the  Attorney 
General's  ruling  that  a  participation  cer- 
tificate carries  with  it  the  full  guarantee 
of  the  Nation's  credit  the  only  advantage 
which  can  offset  Its  higher  interest  cost 
Is  the  element  of  deceit.  Its  issuance 
confuses  the  balance  sheet.  We  should 
discourage  such  a  practice  at  the  same 
time  we  try  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
The  Republican  proposal  will  not  solve 
the  problems  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  participation  certificates  has 
created,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  should  not  wait.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  this  is  a  reasonable  condi- 
tion to  be  imposed  by  the  Congress  at  the 
time  the  administration  is  asking  us  once 
again  to  bail  it  out  after  its  latest  m£tni- 
festation  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  any  further  extension  of 
the  national  debt  celling.  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  can  deny  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  spending  too  much  as  it  is.  This 
la  not  the  year  for  a  huge  debt  celling 
hike  and  a  stiff  tax  increase.  This  is  not 
the  year  to  raise  the  bridge — if  ansrthlng, 
this  is  the  year  to  lower  the  water.  In 
short,  let  us  cut  spending  and  let  us  stop 
raising  the  taxes  of  this  generation  and 
generations  yet  unborn. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  we  caimot 
cut  expenditures  without  cutting  into  our 
war  effort.  I  wonder  if  we  are  talking 
about  the  same  war?  I  am  not  talking 
about  cutting  the  spending  that  keeps 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  supplied  with  all 
the  firepower  they  need,  although  I  wish 
the  administration  would  get  a  bit  more 
decisive.  I  am  talking  about  the  Great 
Society's  other  war  effort.  You  know — 
the  war  on  self-help,  the  war  on  fixed  In- 
comes, the  wtu"  on  respect  for  law  and 
order,  the  war  on  middle-class  morality, 
the  war  on  purchasing  power,  the  war  on 
suburban  living  patterns,  the  war  on  the 
stable  residential  neighborhood,  the  war 
on  the  neighborhood  school.  I  am  for 
cutting  out  these  Great  Society  war  ef- 
forts. I  am  for  ripping  the  general's  in- 
signia from  the  shoulders  of  the  social 
planners. 

I  repeat,  let  us  not  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. Let  us  lower  spending.  We  can 
start  with  the  poverty  program.  It  is 
not  a  CCC  for  the  needy,  it  is  a  WPA  for 
unemployable  social  plarmers  and  social 
revolutionaries.  Then  how  about  "dem- 
onstration cities,"  Secretary  Weaver's 
little  do-it-yourself  urban  racial  balance 
Ut?  Surely  we  can  postpone  the  school 
bussing  for  another  year  or  two?  In- 
cidentally, some  of  you  may  think  that  I 
am  talking  through  my  hat.  After  all, 
did  not   this   House   tack   antibusslng 


amendments  on  the  cities  bill?  Yes,  we 
did.  But  get  a  hold  of  a  UPI  news  story 
for  November  30,  1966,  which  quotes 
HUD  as  planning  to  insist  on  school  ra- 
cial balance  schemes  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  plenty  of  other 
spending  to  cut.  How  about  rent  sub- 
sidies? That  is  a  popular  program.  The 
last  time  we  checked  through  the  con- 
gressional district  questionnaires,  not 
one  district  had  favored  it.  How  about 
metropolitan  planning?  Secretary 
Weaver  wants  money  to  mix  up  the  sub- 
urbs and  slums.  How  about  slashing 
that  one? 

Then  let  us  not  forget  our  scientific 
programs.  They,  too,  are  fat  with  waste. 
We  can  start  with  the  man-on-the- 
moon  program,  lest  we  all  be  in  the 
poorhouse  by  the  time  he  gets  there. 
Then  there  is  Operation  Mohole — better 
known  as  "operation  rathole" — by  which 
our  money  Is  being  poured  down  a  hole 
somewhere  in  the  earth's  cnist  to  keep 
the  geology  trade  employed. 

On  top  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
foreign  aid,  which  varies  between  guns 
for  the  Arabs,  roads  going  nowhere,  pay- 
ola for  dictators,  and  South  American 
gunboats,  food  people  will  not  eat,  and 
other  wasteful  programs. 

I  think  all  of  this  adds  up  to  plenty 
of  fat  to  clip  from  the  budget.  Let  us 
clip  it  and  spare  the  taxpayer.  If  we 
cut  enough  fat,  we  can  avoid  a  tax  hike 
and  minimize  the  debt  ceiling  hike. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time 
a  Congress  which  controls  appropria- 
tions, begins  to  cut  off  the  water  in 
budgets  and  debts  at  its  source.  Those 
of  us  who  read  our  junk  mail  yester- 
day were  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  approved  a 
grant  of  $8,789  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  for  a  study  of 
comic  strips. 

Federal  grants  of  this  nature  are  one 
more  reason  why  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration suffers  from  a  credibility  gap, 
and  why  the  Congress  should  not  ap- 
prove another  Increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing until  this  administration  learns  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  essential, 
and  what  is  utter  nonsense  priorities 
when  it  comes  to  spending  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  in  time  of  war  and  severe  strains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  which  announced  the 
grant  said : 

This  study  should  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  the  comic  strip 
on  a  historical  and  sociological  basis,  as  well 
as  an  artistic  one. 

The  biggest  belly  laugh  will  not  be 
found  in  the  comic  books,  but  rather  in 
the  sheer  stupidity  of  throwing  tax  dol- 
lars away  on  projects  like  this.  If  re- 
fusal to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  means  the 
Federal  check  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  bounce,  then  I  say  let  us 
bounce  it  off  the  heads  of  those  who  have 
the  temerity  to  approve  grants  like  this 
at  a  time  when  the  President  Is  asking 
Congress  to  approve  a  6-percent  Increase 
in  taxes,  and  cut  back  interstate  defense 
highway  construction. 


A  few  days  ago.  In  a  self-righteous 
statement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry 
said  Congress  should  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  pay  for  the  appropriations  Con- 
gress has  already  approved.  Is  there 
anyone  in  the  House  Chsunber  who  will 
admit  to  appropriating  money  for  a 
comic  book  study? 

This  may  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  money 
to  Secretary  Fowler,  but  there  are  mil- 
Uons  of  Americans  who  work  an  entire 
year  for  less  than  $8,789. 

What  business  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment got  financing  comic  book  stud- 
ies, or  spending  $12,650  to  make  a  llt- 
ertiry  investigation  of  American  popular 
culture,  or  $10,000  to  prepare  biographies 
of  major  figures  in  Chinese  life  in  the 
Ming  period  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
centuries,  or  $15,000  to  prepare  a  dic- 
tionary of  popular  beUefs  and  supersti- 
tions? 

I  have  nothing  against  "Steve  Can- 
yon." In  fact,  I  enjoy  reading  the  comic 
sections  as  regular  welcome  reUef.  If, 
perchance,  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  wants  to  finance  a 
study  of  the  comic  strips,  more  power  to 
them;  but  why  the  taxpayer  and  why 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  time  when 
we  are  going  deeper  into  the  red.  at  the 
rate  of  $56,000  a  minute?  Where  is  this 
administration's  sense  of  priority  and 
urgency? 

Would  you  believe  a  comic  book  that 
cost  $8,789?  Can  we  really  afford  to 
laugh  this  one  off?  I  am  against  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  legal  debt  limit  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

SCHADEBERGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  facing  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  one  which  we  in  Congress 
must  recognize  as  basic  to  all  we  do  in 
our  efforts  to  keep  our  economy  moving 
forward.  Is  that  of  setting  our  financial 
house  in  order.  To  be  sure,  our  mmiber 
one  problem  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  of  life  and  with  victory 
for  the  forces  of  freedom.  That,  too,  \s 
a  part  of  the  whole  matter  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  We  cannot  discuss  defi- 
cits without  tsiklng  Into  consideration 
the  cost  of  conducting  a  war  such  as  we 
are  waging  in  Vietnam.  This  becomes 
even  more  difiQcult  when  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  true  cost  but  must  rely  on 
intermittent  estimates  and  supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

I  am  opposed  to  raising  the  debt  limit. 
I  am  not  irresponsible  hi  taking  this 
position.  The  fact  is  that  those  v*o 
have  consistently  voted  in  this  House  for 
those  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society 
programs  and  projects  that  have  placed 
imdue  strain  upon  our  economy  must 
bear  the  burden  of  facing  their  people 
back  home  and  admitting  that,  having 
already  spent  their  money,  they  must 
now  Increase  their  taxes  and  add  an- 
other additional  burden  on  the  as  yet 
unearned  income  of  this  Nati<m's 
unborn. 

Based  on  my  record  In  this  House  of 
opposing  the  increase  in  the  pubUc  debt 
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limit  on  June  26,  1961,  on  Peiruary  20, 
1962.  on  May  15.  1963,  on  Augiist  8,  1963, 
on  November  7,  1963,  and  on  June  18. 
1964.  because  I  felt  each  time,  then  as  I 
do  now  that  we  ought  to  tailor  our  spend- 
ing to  our  income,  it  would  ba  most  in- 
consistent for  me  now,  after  several  in- 
creases in  the  debt  ceiling  in  my  absence 
from  the  Congress,  to  vote  for  It.  The 
circumstances  that  dictated  the  increases 
in  the  debt  limit  have  not  appreciably 
changed  save  perhaps  for  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but,  in  regard  to 
ttiis,  may  I  say  that  this  generation  is 
expecting  enough  of  this  Nation's  youth 
In  requiring  them  to  fight  and  luffer  and 
die  on  the  battlefield  without  placing  the 
burden  on  paying  for  it  on  tiieir  chil- 
dren. If  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  impor- 
tant to  us  and  to  the  cause  ot  freedom, 
we  ought  to  bear  the  burden  df  it  our- 
selves. Perhaps,  if  the  Ameriqan  people 
were  made  fuUy  aware  of  the  cost  of 
continuing  this  war,  they  might  have 
some  second  thoughts  about  the  present 
conduct  of  the  war  and  the  present 
policy  of  not  trying  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  with  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand, but  merely  trying  to  contain  It 
in  each  of  the  areas  of  conflict-— a  costly 
policy  that  Is  like  putting  salve  on  a 
highly  contagious  sore  only  to  cover  It  up, 
and  have  the  sore  brealc  out  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reach^  a  point 
in  our  modem  blindness  to  thje  facts  of 
life  at  which  we  must  square  with  the 
American  people  and  let  them  know  the 
difficulty  into  which  this  body»  through 
the  past  6  years,  has  lead  them.  It  is 
time  that  we  remove  the  camouflage  of 
deficit  spending  so  that  the  people  can 
see  for  themselves  that  they  cannot  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it.  This  present  prac- 
tice of  spending,  under  the  gui^e  of  "giv- 
ing something  to  everyone  for  {nothing, " 
will  continue  so  long  as  this  bo^y  is  will- 
ing to  keep  on  raising  the  debt  limit  and, 
incidentally,  calling  it  a  "tepiporary" 
debt  limit  which  is  hypocrisy  i  in  Itself. 
We  must  make  It  clear  to  the  i  Members 
of  this  House,  to  the  administration,  that 
there  wUl  be  no  authority  to  fiorrow  if 
we  are  to  stop  this  headlong  |:ush  into 
national  fiscal  insolvency.  I 

I  beUeve  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  people  back  home  to  take  ^e  neces- 
sary measures  now  that  will  foace  us  and 
the  administration  to  live  within  our 
income. 

I  am  aware  that  the  need  f<^r  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  money  has  already  b^n  spent. 
Perhaps  the  present  critical  need  for 
available  money  on  the  part  of  j  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  dramatized  so  that 
we  in  Congress  will  be  lulled  dut  of  our 
complacency  about  fiscal  matters  and 
the  American  iJeople  can  see  lor  them- 
selves what  is  troubling  our  economy. 

My  vote  against  the  debt  limit  increase 
is  one  which  is  based  on  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  only  way  we  can  ibrlng  the 
wayward  spenders  into  line  is  to  cut  off 
the  source  of  supply  of  their  fjunds  and 
refuse  them  the  right  to  squander  today 
the  wealth  of  tomorrow's  generation  in 
order  that  they  may  selfishly  live  high 
off  the  hog. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washlnfton  [Mr. 

PiLLY]. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
if  that  motion  does  not  prevail  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  have  little  idea  of  how  serious 
this  matter  of  Oovemment  debt  is.  Be- 
tween now  and  June  30,  because  of  the 
high  level  of  Government  spending  and 
obligations  incurred  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  Treasury  must  borrow 
$8  billion,  and  to  do  that  the  legal  debt 
ceiling  must  be  raised. 

The  Republican  Party  and  those  of  us 
who  opposed  higher  spending  and  bor- 
rowing are  not  responsible.  Those  of  us 
who  supported  the  Republican  attempts 
last  year  to  reduce  appropriation  bills 
by  5  percent  and  to  hold  down  spending 
are  not  responsible.  But,  imfortunately 
the  Republicans  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  for  economy  cannot  sit  back 
and  see  our  Government  repudiate  its 
obligations  and  the  money  It  owes.  We 
have  a  greater  and  overall  responsibility 
to  see  that  Government  pensions  and 
salaries  are  paid  and  that  amoimts  due 
under  defense  contracts  are  paid.  So 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  since  it  Is 
necessary  to  Increase  the  debt  celling 
and  to  borrow  more  money  in  order  to 
make  these  ceiling  payments  we  must 
take  some  action  soon. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  4573  in  its  present  form 
because  I  believe,  in  all  honesty,  that 
the  two  Republican  amendments  should 
be  adopted.  One  of  these  amendments 
would  allow  the  Treasury  Department 
to  shift  part  of  the  public  debt  to  long- 
term  obligations.  This  would  allow  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  at  lower  Interest 
rates.  As  it  is  now,  the  Tresisury  is 
forced  to  borrow  all  of  its  money  on 
short-term  obligations,  which  carry  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  long-term 
bonds.  But,  this  is  not  the  only  reason 
I  favor  this  amendment,  I  think  that  it 
is  highly  dangerous  to  have  almost  one- 
half  of  our  public  borrowing  in  obliga- 
tions of  1  year  or  less.  If  there  is  a 
disturbance  in  the  money  market  or  a 
national  financial  crisis  because  of  our 
shortage  of  gold  the  Government  could 
not  possibly  refinance  that  one-half  of 
$218  bUllon  which  is  outstanding.  It 
could  not  be  done  in  1  year  or  at  one 
time.  It  is  a  highly  dangerous  situation 
and  there  is  a  third  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  borrow  in  the  long-term 
market;  this  is  because  it  would  ease  the 
money  market  and  enable  private  bor- 
rowing and  mortgage  lending  to  proceed; 
it  would  mean  that  the  private  money 
market  interest  rates  would  go  down. 

Also  as  to  the  second  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  placing  the  outstand- 
ing participation  certificates  which  carry 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  under  the  public  debt  ceiling. 
Otherwise,  for  one  thing  these  participa- 
tion certificates  could  be  exchanged  for 
regular  Government  bonds  which  could 
be  resold  and  thereby  bypass  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling.  All  borrowing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  under  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  Government  to  borrow  some 
$8  billion  between  now  and  June  30  but 


I  feel  so  strongly  about  these  two  amend- 
ments I  will  not  support  this  bill  unless 
they  are  included.  Of  course,  should 
HJl.  4573  be  defeated  then  it  would  com- 
pel the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
come  back  with  a  bill  that  Congress  will 
accept  and  Republicans  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  wUl  support  legislation  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  if  these  amend- 
ments are  accepted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  com- 
ment that  this  bill  is  before  us  because 
of  the  poor  fiscal  policies  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  President  has  insisted  on  "guns  and 
butter"  and  has  come  in  with  a  new 
budget  calling  for  greatly  increased  non- 
miUtary  spending,  including  $25  billion 
for  Great  Society  programs.  It  is  the 
largest  budget  ever  and  would  require 
more  taxes  and  more  borrowing.  I 
think  it  Is  time  to  reduce  Government 
spending  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  In- 
fluence any  such  policy  is  to  insist  on 
truth  in  borrowing  and  spending,  which 
the  people  have  not  had.  Republican 
amendments  are  needed  to  help  restore 
sound  fiscal  management  and  to  give  the 
public  the  true  facts. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  the 
amendments  are  adopted  I  will  support 
this  legislation;  If  they  are  not  I  will  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  it  has  been  my 
practice  in  the  past  to  vote  against 
measures  to  extend  the  debt  limit  of  this 
country.  Our  Nation  Is  in  a  much  dif- 
ferent position  today,  however,  than  it 
was  on  those  previous  occasions  to  which 
I  refer. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  the  magnitude  and  tre- 
mendous cost  of  which  are  now  clear  to 
us  all.  This  war  is  currently  costing  us 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $20  billion  a  year. 
Were  it  not  for  tills  conflict  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  would  be  In  surplus, 
and  we  could  be  reducing  the  debt  rather 
than  adding  to  it,  which  I  can  assure 
you  would  be  much  more  to  my  liking. 

That  we  will  have  to  augment  and  sup- 
plement substantially  the  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  because  of  Increased 
expenditures  in  Vietnam,  however,  is 
now  beyond  question.  The  cost  of  these 
Increased  needs  and  increased  expendi- 
tures must  be  met.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  told  us  very  frankly  that  if 
the  debt  limit  is  not  Increased  by  the 
end  of  this  month  he  cannot  pay  the  bills 
that  are  coming  due  and  that  in  his 
opinion : 

The  possibility  of  an  economic  and 
monetary  derangement  will  be  a  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  responsible  Members 
of  this  House  cannot  let  this  happen. 
We  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  this 
emergent  situation  to  provide  the  full 
measure  of  support  for  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam — to  provide  them  with  every 
plane,  every  gun  and  every  round  they 
require — and  in  doing  so  we  must  also 
keep  the  credit  of  the  United  States  good. 
In  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman, 
prudence,  responsibility  and  full  recog- 
nition of  the  dire  consequences  of  our 
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failure  to  do  so,  require — yes,  demand — 
my  vote  for  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
who  vote  today  for  another  increase  of 
$6  billion  in  the  debt  ceiling  ought  to  be 
confronted  by  their  constitutents  with 
the  question  of  when,  if  ever,  they  pro- 
pose to  join  in  halting  the  profligate 
spending  of  this  administration. 

This  will  put  the  debt  ceiling  at  $336 
billion  and  Congress  is  already  on  notice 
that  within  3  or  4  months  another  in- 
crease will  be  requested.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  aU  kinds  of  gimmickry  is 
being  iised  to  keep  additional  Federal 
debt  from  beng  listed  as  such. 

How  much  longer  is  it  proposed  to 
toad  upon  the  backs  of  our  children,  and 
those  yet  unborn,  mortgages  in  the  form 
of  debt  they  can  never  liquidate.  This 
is  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  Nothing 
Is  more  cowardly  than  to  pass  on  to  our 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren  the  responsibilities  with 
which  we  are  here  today  confronted. 

History  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of 
governments  which  became  dissolute  in 
the  management  of  their  financial  af- 
fairs. This  Government  is  reeling  down 
the  road  to  insolvency  and  this  bill,  if 
approved,  will  mark  another  milestone 
on  the  road  to  this  tragic  end. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  1  year,  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  authorize  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  Treasury  debt 
limit.  Administration  witnesses  have 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  unless  the  limit  is  raised 
from  its  present  $330  billion  level  to  $336 
billion,  our  Treasury  will  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  pay  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  accelerated 
Government  expenditures  is  correctly 
stated  as  being  the  high  cost  of  carrying 
on  our  effort  in  southeast  Asia.  In  a 
period  of  high  military  spending,  it  Is 
not  unusual  or  unjustified  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  to  extend  its  borrowing 
of  funds  to  meet  current  obligations.  I 
am  certainly  not  opposed  to  allowing 
our  Government  to  pay  its  bills. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  when  Fed- 
eral flnancial  operations  are  exposed  to 
the  stresses  of  wartime,  it  Is  most  im- 
portant that  the  public  have  an  accurate 
gage  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
pressures.  If  we  were  to  turn  today  to 
the  American  people  and  say  to  them 
that  by  Increasing  the  Treasury  debt 
limit  by  $6  billion  we  have  provided 
sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  our  Govern- 
ment's flnancial  obligations,  we  would  be 
guilty  of  distorting  the  financial  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

How  can  we  state  the  debt  of  our 
Government  in  terms  which  do  not  take 
into  accoimt  considerable  swas  of  high- 
interest  borrowing?  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  sale  by  Government 
agencies  of  participation  certificates  in 
Government-made  loans  at  high  interest 
rates.  Last  year,  above  the  objections 
of  many  of  us  hi  the  Congress,  this  body 
voted  to  allow  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  sell  shares  In 
mortgages  and  other  obligations  held  by 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Many  able  members  of  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  sought  to  include  the 
sales  of  these  loan  shares  in  Government 
borrowing  which  is  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling  we  are  now  considering.  If  this 
were  done,  Americans  could  tell  at  a 
glance  what  the  debt  position  of  their 
Govenmient  is.  If  this  were  done,  the 
administration  would  today  be  asking 
Congress  for  a  higher  debt  ceiling, 
which  would  more  accurately  reflect  the 
long-  and  short-term  debt  obligations  ot 
the  United  States. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  in  Con- 
gress along  with  all  American  citizens 
will  be  asked  to  judge  whether  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  a  6 -percent  sur- 
charge on  income  tax  should  be  adopted. 
In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  this  cru- 
cial question,  oiu-  citizens,  many  of  whom 
run  efficient  businesses  or  households  of 
their  own,  will  look  at  several  financial 
facts  about  their  Government.  One  of 
the  factors  they  will  consider  will  be 
the  prospect  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  current  year  and  in  years  to  come. 
Another  factor  considered  will  be  the  size 
of  expected  deficits,  and  of  course,  the 
effect  of  such  deficits  on  the  overall  size 
of  the  Federal  debt. 

So  that  we  and  our  constituents  may 
make  fair  judgments  on  this  and  other 
crucial  questions,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
provide  an  accounting  of  Federal  financ- 
ing to  the  public  which  is  fully  honest, 
open,  and  understandable.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  hiding  certain 
categories  of  debt  or  expenditure,  merely 
because  a  technical  or  formal  aspect  of 
the  transaction  makes  it  easier  to  ex- 
clude it  from  aggregate  debt  or  budg- 
etary figures.  Sooner  or  later,  the  pub- 
lic will  want  to  know  why  such  crucial 
facts  were  shuflBed,  and  why  they  were 
not  handled  in  terms  imderstandable  to 
everyone. 

A  vote  to  increase  the  celling  on  the 
Federal  debt,  as  it  is  presently  defined, 
would  only  serve  to  continue  a  system  of 
accounting  of  Government  transactions 
that  is  less  than  honest.  I  cannot  In 
conscience  take  part  in  the  continuation 
of  such  a  system.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  supporting  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee so  that  it  may  be  amended  to  tell  the 
full  story  of  the  Federal  debt.  Should 
the  motion  to  recommit  this  measure 
fail.  I  will  vote  to  defeat  the  bUl. 

While  I  fully  support  the  full  and 
prompt  payment  by  the  Government  of 
its  financial  obligations,  I  also  recognize 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  provide  a  full  and 
fair  explanation  of  our  financial  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  today  about 
the  responsibility  involved  in  our  vote.  I 
agree  with  this  and  will  go  one  step 
further  by  stating  I  intend  to  register  my 
responsibility  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  must  vote  against  any  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  at  this  time  because  any 
such  limit  is  meaningless  to  the  present 
administration . 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  banks 
and  bankers  here  today.  As  a  country 
banker,  I  do  not  understand  the  double 


standard  which  allows  us  to  Ignore  our 
Indirect  obligations  because  they  are 
classified  as  contingent  liabilities. 

According  to  my  dictionary,  the  word 
contingent  means  "Liable,  but  not  cer- 
tain to  occur,  possible."  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  first  word  in  the  definition: 
"Liable." 

We  must  include  the  participation  cer- 
tificates as  part  of  the  debt  because  we 
have  sold  an  Interest  in  our  Government's 
assets.  We  are  reducing  the  net  worth 
of  our  assets  which  must  be  offset  by  a 
liability. 

Here,  there  is  a  definite  difference  be- 
tween the  participation  certificates  and 
the  other  so-called  contingent  liabilities. 
With  the  participating  certificates,  we 
are  actually  administering  the  program 
while  with  the  other  contingent  liabili- 
ties, we  are  guaranteeing  payment. 

The  Government  has  made  a  sham  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  I  believe  it  Is 
time  the  true  debt  is  explained  to  the 
American  people. 

There  are  those  who  have  called  us  ir- 
responsible for  opposing  the  administra- 
tion proposal  to  hike  the  Federal  debt 
limit  from  $330  to  $336  billion.  It  is  my 
opinion  our  position  is  rather  one  of 
responsibility.  Why  even  go  through 
the  motion  of  having  a  debt  limitation  if 
we  are  not  going  to  observe  it  and  raise 
it  whenever  it  is  politically  expedient. 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  office 
6  years  ago  the  Federal  debt  ceiling  was 
$285  billion.  It  seems  impossible,  but  in 
just  6  short  years  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  Great  Society,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  Increases  amounting  to  $51 
billion. 

Must  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House,  it  was  the  89th  Congress,  con- 
trolled 2  to  1  by  the  administration's  own 
party,  that  approved  appropriations  of 
more  than  $144  billion  for  fiscal  1967. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  major  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
selective  in  our  spending.  We  must 
establish  priorities. 

I  would  liken  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  this  question  to  the  young  lad 
who  has  a  set  allowance  from  his  parents 
of  $1  each  week  but  continually  spends 
11.50  knowing  Dad  will  come  through 
with  the  additional  money.  There  is  no 
question  Congress  approved  the  appro- 
priations which  the  administration  now 
wishes  to  cover  by  extending  the  debt 
Umlt. 

The  Government  should  show  the  true 
debt.  We  are  not  really  discussing  a  $6 
billion  increase  but  a  $9  billion  increase 
if  you  include  participation  certificates 
in  the  debt  limitation.  These  amend- 
ments were  constructive  and  would  have 
eliminated  the  interest  ceiling  on  the 
long-term  and  full-faith  credit  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Treasury,  allowing 
the  Treasury  to  obtain  money  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  time  Is  fast  running  out  when  the 
administration  can  have  its  fiscal  cake 
and  eat  It  too.  At  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  us  to  make  sacri- 
fices at  home  and  abroad,  the  adminis- 
tration itself  should  exhibit  some  control 
over  its  spending  appetites. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
'I  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  last 
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fall,  the  principle  planli  in  my  platform 
was  to  work  toward  a  return  to  fiscal 
sanity  on  the  Federal  level  and  to  reduce 
excessive  Oovemment  spending.  There 
Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this.pr(Mnise, 
more  than  any  other,  prompted  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  Idaho  to  sup- 
port me  in  the  election. 

Now,  in  only  the  second  month  of  my 
congressional  service,  I  am  asked  to  turn 
my  back  on  that  promise  by  voting  to  in- 
crease the  celling  on  the  Federal  debt. 

How  do  we  find  ourselves  in  this  situa- 
tion? Mr.  Johnson  has  only  himself  to 
blame.  It  was  not  the  Republiaan  Party 
that  encouraged  increased  domestic 
spending  while  trying  to  finanee  a  war. 
It  was  not  the  Republican  Party  that 
deliberately  understated  the  costs  of  that 
war  in  budget  estimates.  It  was  not  the 
Republican  Party  that  failed  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
ISLSt  fall  because  it  might  be  embfirrasslng 
in  the  upcoming  elections.  It  was  not 
the  Republican  Party  that  ranimed  the 
Sales  Participation  Act  through  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  the  Republiaan  Party 
that  denoted  participation  certificates  as 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and  then 
tried  to  exclude  them  from  the  Federal 
debt. 

But  It  is  the  Republicans  in  jCongress 
that  Mr.  Johnson  now  asks  to  Join  him 
In  getting  his  administration  ^ut  of  an 
economic  jam  of  its  own  makinjg.   What 

gall.  r 

Through  participation  certiflicates  the 
Government  is  selling  its  assets  to  help 
balance  the  budget.  The  administra- 
tion had  represented  to  Congtess  that 
they  would  not  be  guaranteed  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  Invested  in  tn|st  fimds. 
This  was  backed  by  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General.  But  last  November, 
the  budget  was  in  the  red  by  $16  bil- 
lion, and  the  initial  issue  of  c«rtlficate8 
had  pushed  interest  rates  to  a  40-year 
high.  The  administration  changed  its 
position  and  got  the  Attorney  General 
to  write  a  new  opinion  which  permit- 
ted the  second  issue  of  certificates  to  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  icredit  of 
the  United  States.  What  thlsl  amounts 
to  is  a  raid  on  the  social  security  and 
other  trust  funds.  It  has  beeh  quite  a 
spectacle  on  the  part  of  the  ^an  who 
pictured  himself  as  the  patron  saint  of 
social  security  during  the  1964  election. 

The  House  Republican  leadership  has 
reacted  responsibly  by  offering  amend- 
ments that  would  permit  proper  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt  at  lowest 
interest  cost.  I  supported  thoae  amend- 
ments, but  the  administration  opposition 
prevailed.  I  would  remind  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  their  support  of  this  measure  is  one 
more  albatross  that  the  President  has 
hung  around  their  necks. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  the  Congress  that 
appropriates  the  money  and  [increases 
the  debt.  Supposedly,  under  ithis  rea- 
soning, it  therefore  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  indrease  the 
debt  oeillng  now  and  reduce  spending 
next  year.  That  reaaonlng  has  failed 
on  every  occasion  it  has  b>een  given. 

It  is  the  administration  that  submits 
the  budget.  It  is  the  administration 
which  spends  the  money,  and  there  is 


still  time  to  cut  back  or  stretch  out 
programs.  Likewise,  it  is  the  adminis- 
tration that  waits  until  the  last  minute 
to  make  this  proposal  because  it  knows 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  can  only 
pass  imder  emergency  conditions. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  be  a 
party  to  legislation  that  would  help  the 
Johnson  administration  cover  up  its  mis- 
takes. I  carmot  in  good  conscience 
renege  on  my  pr(Mnise  to  the  people  of 
Idaho  to  work  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
And  the  only  way  that  I  can  express 
the  feelings  of  my  constituents  and  my- 
self is  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
administration  had  heeded  my  repeated 
advice  and  balanced  the  budget,  we  would 
not  now  be  burdened  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing national  debt.  Not  only  is  un- 
restrained administration  spending  the 
primary  cause  of  our  present  inflation, 
but  it  in  effect  constitutes  a  $1,662  mort- 
gage on  every  man,  woman,  and  chUd. 
This  is  the  amount  of  national  debt  on  a 
per  capita  distribution. 

Moreover,  the  interest  paid  on  our  na- 
tional debt  has  Increased  from  $9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1961  to  the  current  yearly 
rate  of  $13.5  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  administration  estimates  that 
the  interest  payment  on  the  national 
debt  will  rise  to  a  record  $14.2  billion. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  would 
happjen  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  any 
national  debt  interest.  We  could  cut 
everybody's  taxes  by  one-fourth.  Or,  we 
could  pay  for  all  the  antlpoverty  and 
econonaic  development  programs  for  4 
whole  years  and  still  have  more  than  $4 
billion  left  over. 

I  tenn  the  administration's  desire  for 
a  higher  debt  ceiling  an  outright  admis- 
sion of  inability  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  prudent  manner.  I  recall  the 
numerous  occasions  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1959  that  I  have  urged  imple- 
mentation of  a  balanced  budget,  elimi- 
nation of  wasteful  expenditures,  and,  in 
the  instance  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, the  return  of  truth  in  Goverrunent. 

How  much  longer  can  the  American 
people  tolerate  the  administration  pre- 
dicting a  budget  deficit  of  $1.8  billion 
only  to  have  the  figure  revised  last 
month  to  register  a  deficit  of  almost  $10 
billion?  Our  national  debt  and  the  in- 
terest we  must  pay  on  that  debt  have 
skyrocketed  in  the  past  7  years  be- 
cause the  administration  has  continually 
broken  promises  to  trim  unnecessary 
spending  and  give  the  public  an  accurate 
report  of  Government  fiscal  activity. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  am  most  highly 
disturbed  about  the  administration's  re- 
fusal to  project  Vietnam  costs  in  a  can- 
did and  accurate  manner.  Last  fall  they 
assured  us  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
for  all  Government  activities  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  original  budget  estimates. 
Two  weeks  ago.  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  supplemental  appropriation 
request  for  over  $12  billion,  most  of  which 
will  be  required  to  sustain  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  But  If  the  administration  again 
foists  a  similar  situation  on  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  it  could  send  the  budget 
deficit  and  national  debt  to  unbelievable 
heights. 

And  let  me  add  that  the  budget  deficit 


and  national  debt  would  be  in  even  more 
perilous  condition  if  participation  sales 
certificates,  the  Government  I  O  U's 
based  on  pools  of  assets,  were  correctly 
recorded  in  the  administrative  budget. 
On  top  of  $5  billion  worth  of  these  high- 
interest  notes,  which  I  pointed  out  last 
year  to  be  a  phony  budget-dodging 
scheme,  we  would  have  an  additional 
deficit  of  $5.5  billion  If  Congress  decides 
not  to  enact  the  President's  6-percent 
income  tax  increase  plus  corporation  tax 
collection  speedup. 

With  these  observations  and  consider- 
ations in  mind,  it  is  indeed  of  greatest 
regret  that  Congress  is  now  called  upon 
to  raise  the  "temporary"  national  debt 
celling  by  $6  billion  to  a  record  $336  bil- 
lion. I  can  only  hope  that  the  concepts 
of  truth  in  budget  and  fiscal  restraint  will 
be  adhered  to  and  practiced  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  crucial  months  and 
years  ahead. 

I  have  stated  many  times  and  say  so 
again  now,  that  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem before  us  is  not  one  of  raising  the 
Interest  rate  on  long-term  bonds.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  manage  the  debt 
and  the  economy  so  that  Interest  rates 
could  go  down.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  balanced  budget,  or  even 
a  small  surplus.  This  was  proved  under 
similar  circumstances  in  1958  and  1959. 
The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
Congress  should  have  taken  action  to 
establish  such  conditions. 

The  urgency  and  serloiLsness  of  the 
problem  before  us  today  should  surely 
alert  all  of  us  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objectives  of  this  Congress; 
namely,  get  our  fiscal  house  and  policy 
in  order  so  that  we  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  this  kind  of  action  every 
year  by  necessity. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  House  to 
raise  the  national  debt  limit  is,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  those  measures  which 
traditionally  produces  more  heat  than 
light.  In  the  past,  this  legislation  has 
been  the  catalyst  for  a  sham  battle  over 
economy  in  goverrunent.  I  say  sham 
battle  because,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  this  legislation  is  not  a  spending 
proposal.  It  will  not  authorize  the 
spending  of  any  additional  funds :  in  and 
of  Itself  it  will  have  no  real  effect  on 
the  size  of  the  national  debt  or  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  Government  to  operate  in 
an  orderly,  responsible  manner,  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  pay,  when  they 
are  due,  debts  and  obligations  already 
incurred.  And  in  almost  every  case 
these  debts  and  obligations  were  incurred 
as  a  result  of  programs  approved  by  the 
Congress.  There  can  be  no  valid  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  on  the  grounds  of  sound 
fiscal  management  of  Government  af- 
fairs. In  fact,  a  vote  against  this  bill 
is  a  vote  against  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  Gk)vernment  affairs.  Defeat  of 
this  measure  would  disrupt  the  opera- 
tions of  Government  in  a  way  no  re- 
sponsible business  firm  would  ever  per- 
mit. 

Economy  in  government  certainly  Is  a 
desirable  goal,  but  it  is  not  a  goal  that 
can  be  reached  by  Indulging  In  partisan 
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political  mischief  over  the  debt  ceiling 
legislation. 

A  brief  look  into  the  finances  of  the 
Post  GfiBce  Department  provides  an  In- 
teresting insight  into  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  the  national  debt.  In  1962,  the 
Congress  amended  the  Postal  Policy  Act. 
The  amendment  we  approved  greatly 
expanded  the  functions  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice that  are  classified  as  public  services. 
The  functions  of  the  Department  spec- 
ifically designated  as  public  services  op- 
erate at  a  considerable  loss.  No  provi- 
sion is  made  to  raise  through  postal  rev- 
enues the  money  needed  to  carry  on  these 
public  services. 

To  the  contrary,  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  states  that  the  losses  from  Post  Of- 
fice Department  operations  designated 
as  public  services  shall  be  paid  from  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  and 
not  from  postal  revenues.  In  other 
words,  the  public  service  functions  of 
the  Department  are  a  built-in  deficit. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic service  losses  or  with  the  items  as- 
signed to  the  public  service  category. 
But  in  any  discussion  of  the  national 
debt  limit  I  think  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  this  built-in  deficit  in  postal  opera- 
tions was  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Now,  how  significant  are  the  public 
service  losses  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment? Since  the  Congress  expanded  the 
public  service  category  in  1962,  the  an- 
nual loss  on  these  services  has  never  been 
less  than  $400  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  these  services  cost 
the  Post  OfiQce  $412  million  more  than 
they  produced  in  revenue.  In  1964  the 
public  service  loss  was  $453  million;  In 
1965  it  was  $512  million;  In  1966,  $543 
million;  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
it  is  estimated  at  $567  million. 

Between  1963  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  this  built-in  deficit  will  total  al- 
most $2.5  billion. 

There  is  also  a  growing  deficit  in  that 
part  of  Post  OfiBce  operations  which  are 
supposed  to  be  self-financing.  Under 
the  Postal  Policy  Act,  postal  revenues 
should  be  approximately  equal  to  operat- 
ing costs,  after  public  service  losses  have 
been  deducted  from  total  operating  costs. 

This  year  postal  revenues  are  expected 
to  fall  about  $600  million  short  of  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  And  the  primary  reason 
for  this  deficit  is  preferential  postal 
rates  on  commercial  second-  and  third- 
class  mail — preferential  rates  that  were 
set  by  the  Congress  and  can  only  be  ad- 
justed by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  is  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  public  service  category  of 
postal  operations  and  the  built-in  deficit 
resulting  from  it.  And  the  Congress  Is 
responsible  for  establishing  preferential 
postal  rates  on  commercial  mail. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  do 
not  think  the  Congress  has  acted 
Irresponsibly  in  these  matters.  I  know 
that  the  Congress  made  these  decisions 
after  careful  study  and  considerable  de- 
liberation. I  believe  these  actions  were 
fully  justified. 

But  the  Congress  will  be  acting  Irre- 
sponsibly if  it  ignores  Its  own  past 
actions  and  tries  to  palm  off  a  vote 
against  raising  the  debt  celling  as  a  vote 
for  Government  economy. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  time  to  discuss 
a  little  recent  legislative  history. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  offered,  part  of  which 
would  provide  that  beneficial  interests 
from  participations  issued  \mder  section 
302(c)  of  the  Fannie  Mae  Act  shall  be 
included  in  the  public  debt  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

Judging  from  recent  rulings  from  the 
Attorney  General,  I  wonder  whether  we 
are  wasting  our  time  debating  this  issue. 
Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  votes  to  recommit 
the  bill  and  the  bill  is  reported  forth- 
with back  to  the  House  and  passed  with 
a  provision  making  participation  certi- 
ficates included  in  the  public  debt.  Let 
us  further  assume  that  the  Senate  agreed 
and  passed  it  in  the  same  form  as  the 
House  and  that  the  President  signed  it 
Into  law.  The  law  of  the  land?  I 
wonder. 

I  wonder  if  a  letter  would  not  then  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Attorney  General 
saying  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  and  for  that  matter, 
the  President,  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing  and,  notwithstanding  the  act 
of  Congress,  that  beneficial  interests  in 
participation  certificates  would  still  not 
be  Included  In  the  public  debt. 

Ridiculous?  Incomprehensible?  Well 
I  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  record.  On  this  very  fioor,  last 
May  18,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  which 
stated : 

All  beneficial  Interests  and  participations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  after  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph  shall  be  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States. 

The  Intent  of  my  amendment  was  ob- 
vious to  everybody  here  in  the  House. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  rose  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  on  the  btisis  that  my 
amendment  would  have  made  participa- 
tion certificates  obligations  of  the  United 
iStates  subject  to  the  debt  limit.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said  that  my  amend- 
ment "provides  these  obligations  are 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States." 

Also  opposing  my  amendment  was 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MuLTERl.    He  said: 

What  they  are  seeking  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  these  Instru- 
ments unless  and  until  you  Increase  the  debt 
limit.  Because  as  must  be  very  clear  to  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  the  subject 
matter,  every  obligation  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  is  a  part  of  the  public  debt. 
The  law  so  requires. 

There  was  no  confusion.  Later  In  the 
debate,  Mr.  Mttlter  said: 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  gentleman 
says  that  by  writing  this  amendment  Into 
the  bill  it  will  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the 
amount  of  whatever  is  sold  piirsuant  to  this 
bill,  when  it  becomes  law,  will  become  part 
of  the  public  debt  and  within  the  statutory 
limitation,  and  unless  and  until  that  is  in- 
creased, we  cannot  go  beyond  it  by  sale  of 
these  obligations. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  ,  answered : 


ntat  U  correct. 


Having  debated  the  merits  of  my  judg- 
ment, a  teller  vote  was  taken  and  122 
Members  of  the  House  voted  against  it, 
and  90  voted  in  favor.  By  action  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  by  teller  vote,  the  House  went  on  rec- 
ord against  statutorily  designating  par- 
ticipation certificates  as  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  passed  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act,  the  President  signed 
it  into  law  and  In  the  period  Intervening 
there  has  been  no  amendment  of  the  act. 
Nevertheless,  on  September  30  of  last 
year,  the  then  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  wherein  he  ruled 
that  Fannie  Mae's  guarantee  of  partici- 
pation certificates  brings  into  being  a 
general  obligation  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  its  full  faith  and  credit. 

The  Attorney  General  admitted  that  he 
was  aware  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  disclosed 
contrary  statements  asserting  that  Fan- 
nie Mae  guarantees  of  participations  are 
not  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States.  In  his  ruling,  the 
Attorney  General  implied  that  the  Con- 
gress was  confused  and  acted  under  a 
misconception.  Had  there  not  been  a 
record  vote  in  the  House,  his  ruling 
might  have  been  in  order.  However,  his 
ruling  did  not  take  into  account  a  record 
vote  on  this  very  fioor. 

In  effect,  the  Attorney  General  was 
saying  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no 
idea  what  they  were  doing.  The  record  of 
the  debate  on  my  amendment  shows  that 
this  clearly  was  not  the  case. 

In  short,  the  Attorney  General's  ruling 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  just 
5  days  ago,  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  which  he  said,  "that  the 
amount  of  Fannie  Mae  participation  cer- 
tificates outstanding  at  any  time  Is  not  a 
factor  In  determining  whether  the  public 
debt  limit  set  by  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  In- 
credible legislative  and  administrative 
history.  The  House  acts  by  vote,  the 
Attorney  General  overrules  that  action, 
an  Acting  Attorney  General  rules  still 
another  way  to  meet  his  Immediate  con- 
venience. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  original  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  in  appraising  the 
motion  to  the  recommit,  I  wonder  what 
good  will  be  served  when  we  have  At- 
torneys General  ruling  contrary,  not  only 
to  the  intent  of  Congress,  but  also  to  duly 
constituted  record  votes  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  occurred  last  year 
and  this,  constitutes  a  serious  breach 
of  comity  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches.  If  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  their  votes  can  be  overturned 
by  a  stroke  of  the  Attorney  General's  pen, 
then  they  will  reassert  their  constitu- 
tional authority  and  vote  against  H.R. 
4573. 

Mr.  DENNEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
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pose  raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  $336  bil- 
lion without  making  the  basic  budgetary 
reforms  that  are  absolutely  essential. 

Last  June  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee joined  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comtnlttee  In 
opposing  the  administration's  ;  proposed 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  We  called 
for  a  cutback  in  nonessential  spending 
and  an  honest  reporting  of  anticipated 
Government  expenditures  Out  requests 
were  rudely  shoved  aside  and  the  admin- 
istration's frantic  attempts  toi  hide  the 
steadily  darkening  financial  pidture  con- 
tinued until  after  the  Novemiber  elec- 
tions in  1966. 

The  bad  news  was  permitted  to  leak 
out.  "We  learned  that  by  September  1966 
expenditures  had  exceeded  estimates 
made  as  recently  as  May  1966,  py  almost 
$4  billion.  By  the  end  of  November,  the 
administration  had  rolled  up  a  whopping 
administrative  budget  deficit  of  $16 
billion.  I 

Thus,  in  the  faU  of  1966,  tla|s  country 
was  faced  with  a  serious  flsfcal  crisis. 
Expenditures  were  rimning  at 'a  rate  of 
approximately  $1.5  billion  per  [month  In 
excess  of  estimates.  Borrowing  through 
regular  channels  had  reached  ^he  maxi- 
mum permissible  limits.  Tlie  initial 
Issue  of  the  participation  certificates  had 
helped  to  propel  Interest  rates  to  the 
highest  level  in  40  years.  Pot  the  past 
year,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration has  been  resorting  to  a(n  extreme 
in  order  to  raise  additional  money. 

The  administration  solicited  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Attorney  Genefal  to  the 
effect  that  the  second  issue  of  participa- 
tion certificates  would  be  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
This  did  two  things:  First,  the  big  in- 
vestors could  now  buy  participations  at 
the  very  attractive  5.75  percent  rate  of 
Interest  with  new  faith  and  enthusiasm 
and:  even  more  important,  second,  the 
various  Government  trust  funds  could 
now  become  a  "built  In"  aiid  always 
available  market  for  the  certiflfcates. 

This  gimmickry  with  the  Widget  and 
national  debt  must  stop  and  confidence 
in  the  word  of  our  Government  must  be 
restored.  The  wild  spending  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  admlnistmtion  that 
was  roundly  rejected  by  the  American 
people  in  the  1966  election,  must  be 
curbed. 

I  believe  If  the  debt  ceiling  must  be 
raised  to  continue  the  monetary  affairs 
of  our  Nation  in  an  orderly  manner,  the 
participation  certificates  whioh  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  selling  at  less  than 
the  present  market  interest  rates — In 
order  to  respend  the  money-^must  be- 
come a  part  of  the  national  debt,  because 
they  are  guaranteed  by  the  fuQ  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  not  only  In  fiscal  responsibility 
but  also  in  fiscal  honesty  j  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Byrnes  amendment  to 
make  participation  sales  certificates  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
come  within  the  natioiial  debt.  Ten  days 
ago.  I  introduced  legislation  to  achieve 
exactly  this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Byrnes  amendment 
Is  a  very  important  one  to  the  American 
taxpayer — very  important,  indeed.  As 
you  know,  participation  sales  certificates 


carry  interest  rates  of  between  one- 
quarter  and  three-quarters  of  a  percent- 
age point  higher  than  comparable  pe- 
riod Treasury  borrowings.  In  the  last 
half  year,  the  spread  has  varied  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  point. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  participation  sales 
certificate,  whatever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  try  to  say,  is  not  an  obligation 
of  the  United  States  until  Congress 
passes  on  that  point.  Nobody  elected 
the  Attorney  General  to  a  legislative  po- 
sition: he  is  not  a  legislator.  He  can- 
not decide  what  is  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Not  being  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  participation  certificates  require 
higher  interest  rates  to  be  marketable. 
Then  there  is  another  reason  why  par- 
ticipation certificates  require  high  Inter- 
est rates — or  have  so  far.  They  repre- 
sent beneficial  interest  in  pools  of  varia- 
ble quality  government  loans.  As  the 
loans  turn  from  middle-quality — and  I 
refer  to  the  VA-insured  and  FHA-in- 
sured  loans — to  low-quality,  the  Interest 
they  require  goes  up.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  told  this  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  last  spring.  You  and  I  know 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  put  its 
lowest  quaUty  subsidized  loans  into  the 
pools  this  year.  That  is  going  to  keep 
participation  certificate  interest  rates 
way  up. 

In  turn,  participation  sales  Interest 
rates  are  going  to  keep  the  money  mar- 
ket tight.  But  most  of  all,  they  are  going 
to  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  fortune. 
If  the  administration  floats  some  $5  bil- 
lion worth  of  participations  a  year  for 
10  years,  there  will  come  a  point  where 
we  have  $50  billion  worth  outstanding. 
This  is  possible  because  they  will  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  15  years.  If  we  have 
$50  billion  outstanding,  they  are  costing 
us  one-half  of  1  percent  more  interest  a 
year  than  Treasury  borrowing,  think 
what  the  cost  will  be — one  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  above  and  beyond 
what  we  would  have  to  pay  to  borrow  via 
the  Treasury. 

Think  about  that,  gentlemen.  One 
quarter  of  a  billion.  You  can  dispute  my 
figures,  but  you  cannot  dispute  my 
point — that  participation  sales  are  going 
to  soak  the  taxpayer. 

And  who  are  they  going  to  soak  him  on 
behalf  of?  L.B.J.,  that  is  who.  The 
Chief  budget  warper  of  the  United  States. 
And  not  only  L.B.J.,  but  Wall  Street. 
Think  about  who  will  get  the  high  inter- 
est rates.  Not  my  Bronx  constituents. 
Not  your  constituents.  But  Wall  Street. 
The  big  investors.  The  fat  cats,  if  you 
will.  Only  fat  cats  will  be  able  to  buy 
the  $5,000  and  up  certificates.  They  will 
be  getting  windfall  Interest  rates.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  participa- 
tions will  keep  other  Interest  rates  up. 
There  is  one  way  to  fight  budget  gim- 
mickry, save  the  taxpayers  from  being 
skimmed  and  keep  Wall  Street  from  get- 
ting a  windfall.  Adopt  the  Byrnes 
amendment.  If  participation  sales  are 
made  part  of  the  national  debt,  the  ad- 
ministration will  stop  borrowing  at  in- 
flated Interest  rates;  it  will  stop  indulg- 
ing in  budget  gimmickry;  it  will  not  be 
able  to  soak  the  taxpayers  for  Interest 
dollars  to  pay  to  the  big  Wall  Street  In- 
vestment houses.    In  the  name  of  sensi- 


ble and  sane  public  finance.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  the 
Byrnes  amendment. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  leads  me  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  recall  that  in  1964 
when  we  debated  the  tax  reduction  bill 
it  was  argued  by  the  Democrats  that 
this  action  would  result  in  greater  busi- 
ness activity  which  would  mean  higher 
incomes  and  result  in  higher  revenues. 
It  was  also  stated  that  such  Increased 
revenue  would  permit  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  If  this  position  had  been 
followed  by  the  administration  we  would 
not  be  here  today  with  a  request  for 
increasing  the  debt  limit. 

The  administration's  smswer  now  is 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  changed  the 
pictiu-e  and  that  the  increased  cost  of 
war  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  balanced 
budget  and  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  This  argimient,  however,  would  be 
more  impressive  if  the  administration 
had  not  been  so  persistent  in  pressing  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  which  resulted 
in  large  increases  in  domestic  spending. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  spending  in  this 
area  has  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  that  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  So 
the  war  effort  cannot  be  used  in  any 
way  as  an  excuse  for  this  bill. 

Along  another  line,  the  Democrats  are 
saying  that  they  went  along  with  the 
Elsenhower    administration    when    re- 
quests were  made  to  increase  the  debt 
limit.    But  there  is  a  difference.    During 
6  years  when  Eisenhower  was  President 
the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  Con- 
gress.   They  were  responsible  for  spend- 
ing during  those  years  and  to  be  con- 
sistent had  to  vote  for  debt  limit  increases 
to  permit  pasnnent  of  their  own  spending 
programs.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
publicans have  not  been  responsiWe  for 
the  Johnson  spending  programs.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  on  record  in  op- 
position to  them — at  least  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  created  deficit  financing. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Republican  policy  committee 
is  opposed  to  H.R.  4573  as  It  Is  presently 
drafted.    This  bill  would  raise  the  debt 
celling  to  $336  billion  without  making 
certain  basic  budgetary  reforms  that  are 
absolutely  essential.    Such  reforms  must 
be  adopted  if  this  country  Is  to  stop  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  merry-go-round  of 
budget   subterfuge    and    gimmickry   fi- 
nancing. 

Last  June  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee joined  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  op- 
posing the  administration's  proposed  In- 
crease in  the  debt  celling.  We  called  for 
a  cutback  in  nonessential  spending  and 
an  honest  reporting  of  anticipated  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Our  requests 
were  rudely  shoved  aside  and  the  ad- 
ministration's frantic  attempts  to  hide 
the  steadily  darkening  financial  picture 
conthiued  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tions. Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  bad 
news  was  permitted  to  leak  out.  We 
learned  that  by  September  1966  expendi- 
tures had  exceeded  estimates  made  as 
recently  as  May  1966  by  almost  $4  billioa 
By  the  end  of  November,  the  administra- 
tion had  rolled  up  a  whopping  adminis- 
trative budget  deficit  of  $16  billion. 
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Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  this  country 
was  faced  with  a  serious  fiscal  crisis. 
Expenditures  were  running  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  $1.5  billion  per  month  In 
excess  of  estimates.  Borrowing  through 
regular  channels  had  reached  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  limits.  The  initial  Issue 
of  the  participation  certificates  had 
helped  to  propel  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  level  in  40  years.  As  a  result, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
had  to  resort  to  an  extreme  measure  in 
order  to  raise  additional  money.  Con- 
trary to  its  earlier  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee  and  contrary 
to  the  very  statement  that  appeared  on 
the  participation  certificate  prospectus, 
the  administration  solicited  an  opinion 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect 
that  the  second  issue  of  participation 
certificates  would  be  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
This  did  two  things:  First,  the  big  in- 
vestors could  now  buy  participations  at 
the  very  attractive  5.75-percent  rate  of 
interest  with  new  faith  and  enthusiasm 
and,  even  more  important,  second,  the 
various  Government  trust  funds  could 
now  become  a  "built  in"  and  always 
available  market  for  the  certificates. 

This  game  of  fiscal  hlggery-jlggery 
must  stop.  Confidence  in  the  word  of 
our  Government  must  be  restored.  We 
repeat  our  call  for  a  reduction  In  non- 
defense  spending  and  an  accurate  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  this  country's 
finances.  The  wild  spending  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  that 
was  roundly  rejected  by  the  American 
pe<«)le  in  the  1966  election,  must  be 
curbed. 

The  start  In  this  new  direction  must  be 
made  at  the  outset  of  the  90th  Congress. 
H.R.  4573  Is  the  first  piece  of  major  leg- 
islation to  come  before  this  Congress.  It 
must  be  made  to  reflect  honesty  In  flscal 
affairs  and  truth  in  borrowing. 

This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
adoption  of  the  f(rilowlng  Republican 
amendments: 

First.  Participation  certificates  sold  as 
full  faith  and  credit  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  the  debt  celling. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  permitted  to  save  the  American 
taxpayer  frMn  $25  to  $50  million  In  an- 
nual Interest  payments  by  issuing  up  to 
$6  blUlon  of  long-term  Treasury  obliga- 
tions on  the  same  Interest  basis  as  short- 
term  obligations  are  sold.  About  50  per- 
cent of  the  marketable  debt  is  now  in 
short-term  obligations  of  less  than  1  year 
duration.  Substantial  savings  can  be 
effected  by  shifting  part  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  long-term  money  market. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments and  the  rejection  of  H.R.  4573 
unless  they  are  adopted. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not vote  to  Increase  the  debt  Umlt  and 
keep  faith  with  the  people  In  my  district 
who  sent  me  to  this  90th  Congress.  My 
constituents  want  the  continuous  over- 
spending of  the  Federal  Government 
brought  to  a  stop.  I  pledged  to  do  this. 
A  vote  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  is  a 
license  to  continue  Federal  overspending. 
It  would  be  a  breach  of  commitment  to 
my  constituents. 


Every  time  this  question  comes  before 
the  Congress  It  Is  because  the  executive 
branch  has  spent  right  up  to  the  debt 
limit.  Every  time  the  administration 
says  It  will  not  happen  again,  yet  we 
should  know  by  now  they  will  not  stop 
overspending  until  Congress  calls  a  halt. 
Again  every  trick  In  the  book  is  being 
used  to  suggest  that  my  failure  now  to 
ratify  such  excessive  spending  will  be 
irresponsible.  I  say  it  is  this  administra- 
tion that  has  been  Irresponsible,  with 
our  money.  It  is  this  or  they  have  cried 
wolf  once  too  often. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  if  we  refuse  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  the  Government 
will  have  to  grind  to  a  halt.  Dire  warn- 
ings are  heard  from  administration 
spokesmen  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
suspend  Government  checks  to  social 
security  recipients,  to  veterans,  to  the 
unemployed,  to  stop  tax  refunds;  In  fact, 
anything  that  will  have  an  Impact  where 
it  politically  hurts.  The  American  people 
should  realize  that  this  Is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  unless  Con- 
gress specifies. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  specify 
what  payments  shall  be  suspended  and 
what  continued.  Assuredly,  it  will  not 
be  the  war  costs.  Nor  payments  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  nor  to  the  needy,  nor  for 
the  trust  fund  operations,  veterans,  or 
the  unemployed.  Prescribing  who  and 
what  Is  to  be  affected  and  the  extent  of 
the  moratorium  required  Is  an  urgent 
congressional  responsibility.  The  alter- 
native Is  another  go-around  and  more 
debt. 

Advocates  of  this  Increase  plead  once 
again  "Let  us  have  this  one  final  Increase 
and  we  won't  overspend  again."  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  will.  They  have  done  so — 
again  and  again  and  again.  It  Is  to  no 
avail  for  Congress  to  suggest  that  this 
increase  In  the  debt  limit  will  and  must 
be  the  last  one.  There  will  be  another 
request  before  us  within  6  months. 

Our  people  should  not  be  misled  by 
saying  that  this  Is  a  special  situation  to 
apply  only  until  May  or  June  and  that 
we  will  stand  firm  on  the  next  request. 
No  matter  how  you  slice  it  a  vote  to 
Increase  the  debt  limit  Is  a  vote  to  ratify 
waste  and  overspending  which  has  helped 
precipitate  this  flscal  crisis.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  feel 
strongly  that  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  call 
a  halt.    I  agree. 

If  this  debt  limit  Increase  were  a  war 
measure— If  it  could  be  urged  with 
validity  here  today  that  the  Increase  Is 
amcontroUable  and  essential  solely  to 
meet  our  military  commitments,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  a  different  story.  We  would 
have  to  respond.  But  this  Is  not  the 
situation. 

Again  we  are  hearing  the  same  old 
scare  story,  pressure  points  and  pressure 
groups.  Our  ultimate  strength  will  de- 
rive from  a  financially  responsible  con- 
duct of  flscal  affairs  protecting  our  peo- 
ple's dollars. 

I  say  we  must  call  a  halt  now,  today. 
In  due  course  we  must  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  our  continuing  financial  crises 
that  will  not  mean  further  escalation  of 
tremendous  national  debt.  This  debt 
and  Its  continued  Increase  mortgages 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  Na- 
tion against  their  will  and  beyond  their 


reasonable  ability  to  pay.  We  should 
vote  against  Increasing  the  debt  limit. 
It  Is  radical  therapy  but  the  sickness  de- 
mands this  now. 

The  source  of  our  diflQculty  is  foimd  In 
the  appropriating  process  itself.  Con- 
gress should  not  appropriate  more  money 
for  a  given  fiscal  year  than  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  in  that  fiscal  year,  in 
the  absence  of  a  national  emergency. 

It  is  unsoimd  to  permit  Individual  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  to  act  with- 
out an  overall  legislative  budget 
limitation. 

A  reliable  method  must  be  foimd  to 
calculate  sensibly  precise  Government 
receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  to 
require,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  total  of  these  receipts  for  Its 
overall  appropriations  for  that  flscal 
year. 

How  this  Is  best  to  be  handled  adminis- 
tratively with  the  committee  Is  a  pro- 
cedural problem,  but  the  principle  is 
clear.  This  is  that  no  responsible  indi- 
vidual, or  company,  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  have  more  pieces  out  of  a 
pie  than  there  are  pieces  to  go  Into  the 
pie. 

Unless  this  principle  Is  to  be  of  appli- 
cation for  a  good  many  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  we  might  as  well  give  up  all  hope 
of  ever  reducing  the  national  debt,  or 
even  of  balancing  the  budget,  because 
the  pressures  for  additional  funds  In  an 
expanding  economy  and  with  an  expand- 
ing population  are  irresistible. 

Should  war  require  additional  borrow- 
ing, the  national  security  would  compile 
a  proportionate  increase  in  debt  limita- 
tions. But  the  problem  we  face  today 
derives  directly  from  an  administration 
that  has  defied  logic,  precept,  and  prece- 
dent by  telling  the  people.  In  a  quest  for 
votes,  that  they  can  have  guns  and 
butter,  too. 

With  the  national  debt  at  $330-plus 
billion,  the  American  people  cannot 
have  guns  and  butter.  It  mxist  be  one  or 
the  other,  for  we  must  protect  the  eco- 
nomic integrity  of  the  dollar  and  our 
essential  fiscal  strength  to  borrow  in  the 
future,  if  we  must,  to  finance  a  war  of 
survival. 

The  achievement  of  this  kind  of 
strength  is  possible  only  through  guts 
and  belt  tightening.  The  guts  must  be 
found  among  a  majority  of  those  In  the 
Congress.  The  belt  tightening  is  the 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  by  a  reasonably 
comfortable  American  society  for  na- 
tional security  against  communism's  on- 
ward aggression.  In  this  year  in  the  Far 
East  and  tomorrow  almost  anjTvhere  else. 
It  perhaps  is  of  some  consolation  that 
even  with  tightened  belts  the  American 
midriff  is  still  substantially  greater  than 
comparable  midriffs  in  almost  every  other 
society  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RTEOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
discussion  today,  one  spokesman  ad- 
dressed the  freshman  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  urge  us  to  increase  the  debt  limit. 
I  wish,  as  one  freshman,  to  respond  to 
those  remarks. 

The  easiest  thing  for  the  Government 
to  do  Is  to  go  Into  debt.  For  as  long  as 
the  Government  can  go  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  debt — the  more  it  can  spend 
and  spend  and  spend,  then  the  more  It 
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can,  in  turn,  expand  the  griisp  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Ita  influence 
and  control  over  the  indlvidiial  citizen. 

And  that  has  t>een  the  pattern — bor- 
row, borrow,  borrow;  spenid,  spend, 
spend — and  let  the  country  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt.  I 

I  beUeve  this  country  is  already  too 
deeply  in  debt.  It  is  time— iit  is  past 
time — to  take  a  new  look  at  autlomatic  in- 
creases in  the  national  debt.  If  we  can 
stop  this  present  debt  increase — then 
perhaps  the  administration  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  90tn  Congress 
will  not  give  rubberstamp,  blank-check 
approval  to  the  proposed  1968  adminis- 
tration budget.  That  budget  Is  not  built 
on  the  premise  that  we  ougtit  to  have 
lean.  efQcient.  minimum  government  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Rather  its  basic  character  is  that  of 
continually  growing,  continually  expand- 
ing Federal  Government  thatj  lays  con- 
tinuous layers  of  Federal  bureaucracy  on 
the  individual  American  citizen.  And  if 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  debt 
that  this  country  can  incur— jthen  there 
is  no  responsible  limit  to  whatjan  admin- 
istration can  spend  when  it  h^s  a  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  of  Congre$s.  And  if 
there  is  no  meaningful  limit  tjo  the  Fed- 
eral debt— then  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  strangling  Federal  bureauc- 
racy that  can  be  imposed  upcri  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  ! 

The  aimual  interest  on  ttte  existing 
Federal  debt  Is  over  $14  billion.  That 
means  that  over  10  percent  ojf  our  Fed- 
eral budget  must  be  spent  ^n  interest 
alone. 

And  is  this  annual  Interest  expense  of 
$14  billion  productive?  Does  that  waste- 
ful interest  cost  of  $14  billion  rebuild  the 
slumis  of  Harlem?  No.  Does  it  provide 
new  schools  or  new  educational  pro- 
grams? No.  Does  It  proi^de  for  a 
broadened  Headstart  progjram?  No. 
Does  it  provide  needed  fimds  for  In- 
creased social  security  beneflta — or  funds 
to  mount  an  all-out  attack  against  the 
causes  of  Inflation?  No.  DOes  It  pro- 
vide for  the  national  and  International 
defense — does  it  pay  for  our  program  of 
military,  social,  economic,  and  political 
activity  in  Vietnam?  No.  IHes  It  serve 
to  reduce  the  need  for  the:  6-percent 
surtax  the  President  has  callod  for,  does 
it  possibly  serve  to  reduce  the  need  for 
our  present  high  level  of  taxes  so  that  we 
might  reduce  taxes  In  the  amount  of  $14 
billion?  No.  The  answer  to  an  these 
questions.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Is  "No." 

This  Interest  cost  is  nonproductive.  It 
does  not  add  to  national  vitality ;  it  saps 
national  vitality.  And  this  Is  not  the 
only  damage  that  Is  done. 

Let  us  consider  inflation — the  vicious, 
unrelatlng  increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
that  have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
present  administration.  Moje  debt  for 
more  Federal  spending  and  ever-increas- 
ing deficits  means  more  inflation.  Are 
we.  as  a  Congress,  going  to  say  no  to 
more  debt,  and  more  deflclt,  and  more 
inflation?  Well,  as  one  vote  Of  433  votes 
in  this  Chamber,  I  am  going^  to  vote  to 
stop  the  inflation;  to  stop  tihe  soaring 
deficits  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  expe- 
dient of  loading  more  debt  on  present 
and  future  generations. 

With  my  single  vote,  I  hoi>e  to  strike 


one  blow  for  economy  in  Goverimient; 
one  blow  for  fiscal  responsibility;  one 
blow  for  the  individual  citizen;  the  man 
on  the  street  who  is  sick  and  tired  of 
endless  Government  spending,  endless 
Government  debt,  endless  deficits,  and 
endless  inflation. 

If  we  who  vote  against  this  debt  in- 
crease lose  when  the  votes  are  tallied, 
then  the  country  loses,  and  each  citizen 
who  is  hoping  and  praying  for  some  re- 
lief from  inflation  will  lose  with  us.  But 
unless  someone  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  willing  to  stand  fast  in  the  face  of  a 
policy  of  Government  by  giveaway,  then 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  individual 
citizen  who  tries  his  best  to  balance  his 
own  budget  and  be  a  responsible  citizen? 

Today  the  interest  on  the  present  na- 
tional debt  is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer over  $25,000  a  minute;  $25,000  a 
minute,  60  minutes  an  hour,  24  hours  a 
day.  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  Are 
we  going  to  let  this  cost  balloon  go  even 
higher?  I  hope  not.  This  is  not  sound 
government,  and  it  is  time  for  all  public 
officials  to  stand  up  and  say  it  is  time  to 
stop  the  slide  into  easy  debt  increases, 
which  only  create  hard  inflation. 

There  is  no  middle  course  on  this 
issue;  either  you  stand  with  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  oppose  these  continu- 
ing increases  in  the  Federal  debt,  or  you 
take  the  low  easy  road  of  more  debt, 
more  Federal  bureaucracy,  more  deficits, 
more  taxes,  and  more  inflation.  I  wish 
to  stand  with  the  individual  citizen,  win 
or  lose,  and  oppose  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  in  the  House  are  being  asked 
once  more  to  raise  the  Umlt  on  the  public 
debt.  On  June  24  of  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  last  debt  increase  bill. 
Now  only  8  months  later  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  by 
another  $6  billion.  And  Uiis  we  are  told 
will  tide  us  over  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  from  the  outset, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  opposed  to  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit.  We  are  being 
given  aU  kinds  of  warnings  about  the 
disastrous  results  if  the  measures  before 
us  do  not  gain  approval,  but  one  must 
take  a  stand  and  I  stand  with  those  who 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
legislation. 

It  is  a  bit  Incredulous  to  me  that  a 
Ways  and  Mesms  Committee  is  coming 
to  the  House  for  the  10th  time  in  6  years 
to  raise  the  debt  limit.  The  function  of 
a  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not  to 
raise  the  debt  limit,  but  to  find  the  nec- 
essary revenues  to  pay  for  the  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

It  is  time  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  Congress  squarely  faced  up  to 
this  responsibility.  Some  may  quickly 
say  that  this  approach  would  mean  an 
immense  tax  increase.    I  think  not. 

First  of  all,  if  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  indicated  that  it  was  serious- 
ly and  methodically  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram that  would  match  revenues  with 
expenditures,  it  is  likely  that  the  Con- 
gress would  exercise  greater  restraint  in 
making  its  appropriations. 

Let  us  face  it;  none  of  us  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  wants  to  go  back  to 


his  constituents  having  been  part  of  a 
Congress  that  raised  taxes.  Most  of  us, 
I  believe,  would  rather  use  more  discre- 
tion in  voting  for  funds  for  the  ever- 
growing number  of  Federal  programs. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  taxes 
of  the  average  citizen  would  not  neces- 
sarily rise  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee took  its  title  seriously.  Tax 
loopholes  have  long  l)een  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  our  tax  structure.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  such  thorns.  Mr.  Chairman,  11 
the  tax  advantage  given  the  oil  industry, 
or  the  clay  industry  in  Georgia  or  other 
special  interest  groups  who  in  one  way  or 
another  reap  large  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  average  taxpayer,  were  taken 
away  and  dealt  with  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  need  for  continued  increases  In 
the  debt  limit  probably  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Why  is  the  present  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  needed?  We  are  told  that 
the  increasing  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  culprit.  But  was  the  last 
debt  limit  increase  which  became  law 
last  June  not  supposed  to  take  these  costs 
into  account?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  89th 
Congress  evidently  was  led  to  believe  the 
so-called  temporary  debt  limit  increase 
to  $330  billion  would  cover  these  in- 
creased costs.  In  fact,  as  late  as  last 
September  the  President  said  virtually 
the  same  thing. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  exer- 
cised little  restraint  in  its  budgetary  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  Efforts 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  were  repeat- 
edly beaten  down.  So  today,  we  are  con- 
sidering legislation  which  properly  Is 
the  responslbUity  of  the  89th  Congress. 
It  was  their  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility 
which  has  brought  this  legislation  before 
us  today.  We  in  the  90th  Congress  have 
not  approved  any  appropriations  or  even 
coiisidered  them.  We  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  necessity  of  considering 
a  debt  limit  increase. 

But,  if  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation serves  any  piupose,  let  It  stand 
as  an  early  and  clear  reminder  to  us  In 
the  90th  Congress  of  the  aftereffects  of 
a  loose  fiscal  policy.  Let  us  make  a  vow 
that  our  legacy  to  the  9l8t  Congress  not 
begin  with  the  statement,  "We  have 
spent  so  much  money  that  you  will  have 
to  raise  the  debt  limit." 

At  issue  today,  however.  Is  not  only 
the  increase  in  the  debt  limit,  but  the 
credibility  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's statements  on  the  budget,  its  esti- 
mates of  war  costs,  its  honesty  in  reveal- 
ing those  costs,  its  management  of  the 
public  debt  and  its  willingness  and  ability 
to  accurately  portray  the  actual  public 
debt  of  the  United  States.  What  is  dis- 
turbing me  is  the  increasing  lack  of 
candor  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
not  only  in  regard  to  financial  affairs, 
but  other  matters  as  well.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  cost  estimates, 
statements  on  actusil  costs  and  on  the 
estimated  budget  deficit  were  tailored  or 
tainted  to  reduce  the  byproducts  of  hon- 
esty. In  an  election  year,  the  adminis- 
tration tried  to  ward  off  additional  criti- 
cism by  failing  to  level  with  the 
American  people. 

This  bririgs  me  to  another  Important 
point.  In  1921  when  the  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  Act  first  required  the  Presl- 
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dent  to  submit  an  annual  budget  to  the 
Congress,  it  was  thought  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  give  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  all  expenditures  in  terms 
of  estimated  revenues.  This  has  not 
been  the  case,  to  say  the  least. 

We  in  the  Congress  rarely  have  any  in- 
formation on  the  relationship  of  appro- 
priations to  expected  revenues  during 
any  one  session.  It  seems  that  the  only 
action  which  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  had  this  kind  of 
information  is  what  has  become  a  regu- 
lar request  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  budget  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  more  is  needed. 

We  need  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  programed  so  that  each  of  us 
can  be  well  Informed  as  to  the  effect  of 
our  actions  on  appropriations  and  rev- 
enue measures.  We  need  to  know  the 
long-range  nature  of  the  commitments 
we  are  being  asked  to  make.  We  need  to 
know  at  every  step  in  the  appropriations 
process  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going  in  the  total  picture  of  expenditures 
and  revenues.  How  many  of  us  know  at 
this  moment  how  much  the  obligations 
made  in  the  89th  Congress  will  cost  us 
5  or  10  years  from  now,  or  for  that 
matter,  in  the  next  fiscal  year?  We  now 
work  under  unreasonable  handicaps  in 
trying  to  frame  a  fiscal  policy  for  this 
country.  We  can  overcome  many  of 
these  handicaps  by  reforming  our  proce- 
dures and  adopting  data  processing  to 
our  particular  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  re- 
citing the  following  facts.  Since  1939  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  heis  gone  from  100 
to  237.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  to  42.2  cents.  Our  national  debt 
has  risen  from  $45  to  $330  billion.  The 
correlation  between  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  is  unmaistakable.  Today,  if  this 
legislation  Is  approved,  we  are  once  more 
paving  the  way  for  even  further  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  This  seemingly  endless 
process  must  be  halted.  It  can  be  halted 
if  the  90th  Congress  adopts  a  sensible 
and  sound  fiscal  policy.  We  must  reduce 
expenditures,  close  the  loopholes,  and 
tighten  the  tax  structure.  I  hope  we 
have  the  foresight  and  courage  to  under- 
take such  a  program. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  4573  in  its  present 
form.  Seven  times  since  I  entered  the 
Congress  in  1963,  bills  like  this  one  have 
been  passed.  In  fact,  raising  the  debt 
celling  is  becoming  as  routine  as  the  roll- 
call  and  I  am  concerned  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  may  let  habit  cultivate 
their  consent  to  this  regular  ceremony. 
The  permanent  debt  limit  of  $285  billion, 
set  in  1960,  has  been  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  left  from  the  sctirry  of  temporary 
Increases  since  then. 

The  question  of  whether  to  raise  or  not 
to  raise  the  national  debt  ceiling  must  be 
more  than  an  academic  one  If  we  are  to 
maintain  any  semblance  of  fiscal  In- 
tegrity. Deficit  financing  by  the  Federal 
Govenmient  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributors to  Infiationary  pressure.  Every 
time  the  debt  ceiling  is  raised  the  value 
of  the  dollar  is  lowered.    If  a  rigid  debt 


ceiling  were  maintained,  the  administra- 
tion would  be  restricted  to  spend  an 
amount  comparable  to  that  proposed  in 
the  budget  and  it  would  force  a  more 
careful  evaluation  of  all  Government 
spending  programs.  Appropriation  acts 
do  not  effectively  impose  this  restriction 
for  they  do  not  represent  annual  ex- 
penditures. 

I  find  most  alarming  the  fact  that  the 
second  largest  item  of  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  It  represents  nearly  12  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  defense.  We  are  dropping  tax 
dollars  into  a  bottomless  pit  and  we  have 
not  begun  to  construct  a  bottom. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problems  which 
might  result  should  the  Congress  refuse 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  But  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  sound  the  warning,  to 
impress  upon  the  spenders  that  we  go 
this  far  and  no  further.  There  is  virtue 
in  a  balanced  budget  and  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  afford.  These  principles  are  not 
so  outmoded  as  to  be  Ignored  in  our 
Great  Society.  The  time  has  come  when 
those  who  believe  in  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
must  vote  against  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND     REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chtiirman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  main  tliis  debate  has  been 
constructive.  The  discussions  have  been 
helpful  in  most  instances.  I  thoroughly 
agree  we  should  consider  a  matter  of  this 
importance  as  objectively  as  possible.  I 
strongly  feel  we  should  have  a  minimum 
of  partisanship  although  I  concede  that 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
author  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act — 
the  high  interest  act  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress— makes  the  allegations  that  he 
makes,  it  does  make  it  most  difQcult  to 
put  partisanship  aside. 

At  this  time  I  think  we  can  agree  In 
some  respects  on  undeniable  facts. 

First,  we  can  agree  that  the  United 
States,  our  Government,  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  will  have  to  borrow  approximately 
$8  billion.  As  I  understand,  it  will  have 
to  borrow  $6  billion  through  general  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  and 
probably  $2  billion  through  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  last  year. 

We  can  agree  that  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  borrow  these  funds  through 
short-term  obligations  it  will  cost  the 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  more.  In- 
terest rates  on  short-term  obligations 
range  from  5  to  6  percent  in  the  current 
market. 

We  can  also  agree  that  if  our  Govern- 
ment borrows  on  a  long-term  basis,  5 
years  or  more,  the  cost  will  be  less  to  the 


Federal  Treasury,  probably  a  half  a  per- 
centage point  less  than  if  we  borrow  un- 
der the  short-term  method. 

It  can  also  be  agreed  that  if  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  to  borrow  under  the 
PC  process  under  the  legislation 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  last 
year  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Treasury  will  have  to  pay  the 
highest  interest  rates  of  any  method. 
In  fact,  the  record  is  clear  that  last  June 
or  thereabouts  they  borrowed  aroimd 
$400  million  worth  through  PC's,  or 
they  sold  PC's  to  that  extent  with  an 
interest  rate,  when  you  include  the  dis- 
count, of  about  5.75  percent. 

We  can  also  agree  tliat  under  the  law 
obligations  included  under  the  debt  ceil- 
ing are  those  that  carry  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States.  The 
Second  Liberty  Loan  Act  so  provides. 

Lastly  we  can  agree  that  if  this  legis- 
lation is  defeated  on  final  passage  today, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
reconvene,  reconsider,  and  come  out  with 
a  different  version  than  the  one  that  we 
have  before  us  today. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  in  our  colloquy  earlier  to- 
day, said  in  effect  that  if  this  result  took 
place  today,  the  committee  would  recon- 
vene and  that  the  legislation  would  come 
before  the  House  at  a  later  date. 

If  we  assume  these  are  the  facts — and 
I  think  they  are — what  should  we  do 
here  this  afternoon?  The  majority  say 
whatever  the  cause,  regardless  of  the 
blame  and  regardless  of  the  need  and 
necessity  for  basic  corrective  action,  the 
House  today  must  automatically  Increase 
the  debt  celling  by  $6  billion.  I  violently 
disagree  with  that  assumption. 

It  is  my  judgment  we  are  in  this  fiscal 
mess  today  because  the  President  a  year 
ago  asked  the  Coragress  to  appropriate 
too  much  money  and  because  the  last 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  last  session 
in  1966,  did  appropriate  too  much  money. 

We  are  in  this  mess  also  because  the 
administration  did  not  tell  us  the  facts 
that  they  knew  early  last  year,  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
were  going  to  be  infinitely  greater  than 
what  they  told  us  they  would  be  earlier 
in  1966. 

The  record  Is  ample  and  clear  that  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
were  here  in  the  last  session,  almost 
without  exception,  voted  repeatedly  to 
cut  back  on  expenditures.  They  sought 
to  reduce  authorizations.  So  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  were  here  in  the 
89th  Congress,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
fiscal  problems  we  have  before  us  today. 

Certainly  the  new  Members  on  our  side 
who  were  elected  for  the  first  time  in  the 
last  election  are  not  responsible  for  the 
actions  that  were  taken  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  budget  that  called  for 
large  expenditures.  They  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  votes  that  were  taken  in 
the  last  Congress,  which  in  some  in- 
stances even  increased  the  President's 
budget. 

So  those  of  us  on  our  side,  the  old  and 
new  Members,  feel  that  if  we  are  to  co- 
operate— and  we  do  want  to  cooperate — 
we  should  have  some  consideration  in 
what  we  believe  are  constructive,  respon- 
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slble.  tax-saving  amendments  to  the  bill 
that  came  from  the  commlttte.  There 
should  be  some  give  and  talte.  There 
ought  to  be  some  quid  pro  q*o  for  our 
willingness  and  desire  to  cooperate.  But 
as  I  have  analyzed  the  situation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today,  tha  adminis- 
tration, from  the  White  House  down,  is 
absolutely  adamant:  They  want  It  their 
way  and  will  accept  no  compromise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  adminLstra- 
tlon  and  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  going  to  be  adamant,  If 
they  are  going  to  be  unbending,  then  It 
gives  to  us  on  our  side  of  tho  aisle  the 
option  to  vote  against  the  blD  on  final 
passage,  and  to  do  so  with  a  ^mpletely 
clear  conscience — and  that  Is  eecactly  the 
way  I  feel. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  mlnut^  to  sam- 
marize,  as  I  see  It,  the  argiuHents  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  for  the  amendments 
that  will  be  included  in  the  motion  to 
recommit.  We  feel,  in  the  flrst  place, 
that  if  these  amendments  are  approved, 
we  will  restore  credibility  in  tl^e  budget- 
ing process,  and  in  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  Gover|unent. 

Obligations  under  the  debt  ceiling,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  carry  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  borrowings  and  are.  therefore,  a  part 
of  the  debt.  The  administration  now 
concedes  that  PC's  are  full  faith  and 
credit  obligations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  least,  this  is  t^e  ruling 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  now 
given.  If  this  Is  true,  despite  what  was 
said  a  year  ago  when  we  debated  the 
issue,  then  in  all  honesty.  In  fell  truth- 
fulness. PC's  should  be  covened  imder 
the  debt  limitation.  This  would  be  con- 
sistent. This  would  restore  credibility  in 
the  handling  of  our  Federal  obligations 
as  they  relate  to  the  debt  celling. 

The  second  point  Is  more  imflerstand- 
able.  perhaps.  The  second  pvt  of  the 
amendment  which  will  be  Included  In 
the  motion  to  recommit  Involvies  saving 
a  nn<nim'ini  Of  $50  million  In  tape  dollars, 
and  perhaps  more.  It  will  e4tablish  a 
principle  which  will  result  In  greater 
savings  if  the  Congress  subsequently  car- 
ries out  the  principle  we  would  like  to 
establish  here  today. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  the  Tueasury  is 
forced  to  borrow  through  short+term  ob- 
ligations, obligations  under  5  years,  and 
If  the  Treasury  Is  forced  tc  borrow 
through  the  PC  process,  Instead  of  per- 
mitted to  borrow  by  long-term  full  faith 
and  credit  obligations,  this  imposes  a 
greater  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Therefore,  in  my  honest  Judgment,  we 
must  give  to  the  Treasxiry  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  up  to  $6  billion  worth  of 
general  obligations,  and  tills  mieans  at  a 
market  price  lower  than  what  Ijhe  John- 
son administration  Is  paying  to4ay.  This 
means  very  simply  they  will  still  sell  long- 
term  obligations  at  a  lesser  price  than 
through  the  short-term  process  or 
through  the  process  of  obtal>ilng  the 
money  imder  PC's. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  Interested  In 
saving  $50  minion.  This  will  be  an  econ- 
omy vote. 

Therefore,  I  urgently  ask  tftat  when 
the  motion  to  recommit  Is  offered  not 
only  those  of  us  on  our  side  b|ut  also  a 


sufficient  number  on  the  other  side  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit.  It  will  re- 
store credibility  to  the  budget  and  to  our 
accounting  procedxu-es.  It  will  save 
money.  It  is  sound.  It  is  constructive. 
And  it  is  responsible. 

If  we  unfortimately  are  not  successful 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  In  my  Judg- 
ment £inyone  who  has  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  can  honestly,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  vote  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  great  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee,  and  their  great  committee, 
for  again  bringing  to  the  floor,  as  they 
have  done  so  often  in  the  past,  a  measure 
of  such  tremendous  Importance  to  the 
country,  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  a  bill  for  individuals  or 
groups.    This  is  a  bill  for  all  America. 

I  was  Interested  In  the  opening  obser- 
vations of  my  friend,  a  great  American, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  when 
he  said  that  he  wanted  to  make  this  mat- 
ter nonpartisan  but  that  it  was  difficult 
to  do  so  on  hearing  our  collegue,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Wright  Patman, 
speak. 

I  will  make  a  bargain  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  If  he  will  drop  his  motion 
to  recommit  and  pass  this  bill  by  accla- 
mation by  6  o'clock  tonight,  I  believe  I 
can  get  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Wright  Patman,  to  take  that  remark  out 
of  the  Record. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  made  a  very  Interesting 
speech,  but,  like  many  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  It 
is  based  on  a  number  of  false  assump- 
tions. For  Instance,  I  read  Into  It  the 
assumption  that  long-term  credit  always 
guarantees  lower  Interest  rates.  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  why  he  wants  long-term 
credit.  At  any  rate,  I  assume  what  he 
is  assuming  is  that  Interest  rates  may 
not  go  down.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
been  the  history  of  Interest  rates.  In 
any  event,  we  do  have  before  us  today 
one  of  the  most  critical  measures  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  heard  very 
few  Members  here  dispute  that  state- 
ment. 

The  vote  on  the  temporary  Increase 
in  the  public  debt  celling  is  simply  a 
question  of  this  Congress  facing  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  by  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  the 
bills  and  services  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  Inciured  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  or  on  behalf  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Is  really  the  Issue  before 
us  here. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  during 
this  debate  and  during  the  past  several 
days  before  this  debate  started,  that  dur- 
ing the  1950's  the  votes  on  the  debt  limit 
increases  received  bipartisan  support. 
The  Speaker  made  a  great  speech  on  that 
subject  Just  a  few  days  ago.  The  Record 
contains  the  Speaker's  remarks.  I  shall 
not  endeavor  at  this  time  to  repeat  the 
number  of  occasions  when  it  has  hap- 
pened, but  I  think  most  Members  know 
that  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 


tion most  Democrats  voted  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  debt  ceiling  extensions.  I  think 
most  Members  also  know  that  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans have  voted  the  other  way.  I 
think  successful  politics  of  this  issue.  If 
there  Is  any  politics  in  this  Issue,  Is  to  be 
determined  by  how  the  parties  have  come 
out  at  the  polls  during  the  past  12  or  14 
years.  During  all  that  time  the  Republi- 
cans have  won  only  once.  We  have  won 
the  rest  of  them,  and  in  my  opinion  we 
will  win  again  next  time.  We  will  win 
because  we  have  not  only  been  the  party 
of  the  people;  we  have  been  the  party 
of  responsibility  as  well. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  the  debt 
limit  increase  sought  today  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  Secretary 
Fowler  pointed  out  last  week  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  but  for  our  tremendous  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  we  would  be  running  a 
small  budget  surplus. 

To  be  sure,  that  effort  and  its  practical 
role  is  very  similar  to  the  Korean  war 
situation  when  the  distinguished  former 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck],  stated  that  he  was 
voting  to  increase  the  debt  limit  because 
of  the  expenditures  that  had  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  also 
made  a  very  Interesting  statement,  in 
1958,  when  he  called  a  vote  against  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  "sheer  irrespon- 
sibility." I  believe  I  am  approximately 
quoting  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 

MACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  on  August  5,  1958,  made  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  in  support 
of  the  resolution  then  pending  during 
which  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  credit  and  Integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Government,  among  other 
things  would  be  at  stake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Iiet  me  remind  those  of  my  friends  who  say 
that  all  you  have  to  do  U  refuse  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit — If  you  want  to  put  In  Jeop- 
ardy the  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  then  that  U  the  way  to  do  It.  I 
fear  for  all  of  ub  and  aU  of  our  people  when 
I  contemplate  the  tragedy  that  will  follow 
from  lack  of  confidence  In  the  credit  and 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  because  when  that  day  comes  there 
wUl  not  be  a  banlc  In  the  United  States  that 
wUI  be  worthy  of  Its  name  and  there  will 
not  be  an  Insurance  company  or  an  Insurance 
policy  worthy  of  its  name,  and  your  whole 
system  of  government  will  go  down  with  It — 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  this.  What  did 
we  do,  we  Democrats?  What  did  we  do 
back  In  1958?  Did  we  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution?   Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  142  Republicans  voted 
for  the  resolution  and  42  Republicans 
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voted  against  It;  186  Democrats  voted 
for  the  resolution  and  29  Democrats 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  three 
votes  which  have  been  held  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  last  2  years,  one  Republican 
voted  for  it,  on  the  second  increase  in 
that  year  two  Republicans  voted  for  it, 
and  on  another  occasion  six  Republicans 
voted  for  it,  while  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  we  Democrats  voted  2 '/a - 
to  3-to-l  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  a  Democrat 
comes  in,  we  see  that  the  political  wheel 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  do 
not  see  the  inconsistency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members,  but  we  see  the  marked 
inconsistency  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chaimjan,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin permit  me  to  finish  my  remarks 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman? 
However,  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  at  this  time; 
if  he  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  Just  add  that  I 
thought  I  made  a  rather  impelling  argu- 
ment for  Increasing  the  borrowing  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  been  inconsistent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  that  on  one 
occasion  that  was  the  only  vote  on  the 
"no"  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No;  I 
shall  have  to  set  the  record  straight.  I 
was  "no" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  one  of  two  perhaps;  the 
gentleman  was  pretty  close  to  being 
alone. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further?  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  some  assistance  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  Member 
who  voted  with  the  gentleman  was  the 
Honorable  Joe  Martin,  and  in  1965  it 
was  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill],  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Ellsworth],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinohuysen],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tbaguz] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Tupper]. 

My  dear  friend  was  the  only  remain- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  who  voted  with  us,  but  he  did  not 
take  many  of  his  party  with  him. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  the  gentlemsm  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  is  a  very  responsible,  as 
well  as  a  very  able  Member  of  the  House. 
He  Joined  a  small,  but  most  illustrious 
group,  as  I  hope  he  will  do  again  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  certainly  apply 
in  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues across  the  aisle  will  remember 
that  historically  the  votes  on  debt  limit 


Increases  have  not  been  partisan  mat- 
ters, but  have  been  bipartisan,  nonpolit- 
Ical  votes,  wherein  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  recognized  that  the  question 
of  the  Nation's  credit  is  much  too  serious 
to  be  Infused  with  negative  obstruc- 
tionism. 

My  Republican  friends  seem  to  have 
made  a  major  reversal  In  policy  and  will 
not  attempt  to  change  the  accounting 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates.  Theh:  pro- 
posal, which  does  not  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  participation  sales,  is  revolu- 
tionary in  that  it  would  change  proce- 
dures which  were  first  adopted  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
which  have  remained  Intact  to  this  day. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  commenced  sales  of  these 
types  of  assets  in  the  1950's  and  that  the 
Republicans  were  the  innovators  whose 
innovations  have  been  tested  by  time  and 
accepted.  Between  1954  and  1960  there 
were  $3.2  billion  worth  of  sales  of  assets 
sold  to  private  Investors.  They  were 
then  called  certificates  of  Interest  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  participation 
certificates.  These  certificates  repre- 
sented Interests  in  the  pooled  loans  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  participation  certificates  of  1967  are 
being  treated  under  the  same  swxjoimtlng 
procedure  that  was  adopted  12  years  ago 
for  certificates  of  Interest. 

The  sale  of  these  kinds  of  assets  have 
been  publicly  supported  by  Republicans. 
In  1960,  In  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning sales  of  assets  at  a  press  con- 
ference, the  then  Budget  Director  Stans 
said: 

I  think  It  Is  proper  business  Judgment  In 
the  Federal  Government  as  in  any  other 
enterprise,  when  you  are  in  that  kind  of 
position  to  look  to  assets  you  can  liquidate 
In  order  to  pay  your  bills.  ...  It  Is  like  an 
individual  selling  off  100  shares  of  stock  in 
some  year  in  which  he  has  to  pay  for  some 
operation  for  his  wife. 

To  the  question,  "Would  you  describe 
it  as  a  bookkeeping  device  simply  to 
balance  the  budget?"   Mr.  Stans  replied: 

No,  sir,  I  wotUd  not.  This  Is  a  financing 
means  that  Is  employed  In  this  budget. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
last  week  it  was  established  that  partici- 
pation certificates  are  only  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Con- 
tingent liabilities  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment's guarantee  of  an  individual's  FHA 
or  VA  home  mortgage  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  direct  liabilities  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  because  I  think  Members 
should  go  back  and  read,  when  they  get 
a  chance,  the  fine  speech  that  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Rees],  on  this  very  subject.  I  think  it 
is  important,  and  I  think  It  knocks  the 
props  out  from  under  a  good  part  of  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  our  minority  leader. 

Furthermore,  if  participation  certifi- 
cates are  placed  imder  the  debt  celling 
as  the  Republicans  would  like  to  have  us 
do,  It  should  also  follow  that  all  other 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
should  also  be  placed  within  the  debt 


ceiling.  There  is  well  over  $100  billion 
of  contingent  liabilities  including  par- 
ticipation certificates.  It  would  be 
budgetary  nonsense  for  us  to  place  all 
other  contingent  liabilities  under  the 
debt  ceiling  and  accordingly  increase  our 
national  debt  figure  by  over  $100  billion. 
Certainly  when  our  obligations  are  only 
contingent,  and  in  reality  most  of  the 
contingencies  will  not  occur  In  that  those 
persons  primarily  liable  will  pay  off  their 
debts,  the  $100  billion  Increase  would  be 
a  distorted,  meaningless  increase  not 
truly  refiectlng  our  national  debt.  Sim- 
ilarly, by  placing  participation  certifi- 
cates imder  the  debt  limit  the  same  dis- 
tortion would  occur  and  the  national  debt 
figure  would  henceforth  have  less  mean- 
ing and  less  certainty  than  it  now  has. 

The  sale  of  participation  certificates 
and  other  loan  repayments  are  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  new  loans  being 
made.  In  other  words,  as  our  tax  dollars 
go  out  to  the  public  In  the  form  of  loans, 
the  incoming  funds  from  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  approximately 
equals  those  funds  going  out.  It  is  ap- 
parent, then,  that  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates  is  helping  to  keep  down 
the  net  outfiow  of  our  tax  dollars  for 
private  loans.  This  makes  good  business 
sense;  any  businessman  who  is  continu- 
ally lending  money  likes  to  have  some 
coming  back  in.  Our  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates  is  accomplishing  this, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  within  the 
constraints  of  overall  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

The  administration  recognizes  that  the 
budget  is  a  complex  matter.  However, 
any  change  in  budgetary  procedures 
should  be  brought  about  by  thorough — 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
made  this  point  much  clearer  than  I  can 
make  it — refiective  and  careful  study.  A 
hasty  and  ill-conceived  change  of  a  12- 
year-old  pwllcy  with  respect  to  participa- 
tion certificates  and  other  contingent 
liabilities  would  be  irresponsible.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  to  place 
participyation  certificates  under  the  debt 
ceiling  should  be  reminded  that  the 
President  has  committed  himself  to  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of 
budgetary  procedures.  On  page  36  of 
the  budget  message  presented  last  week 
the  President  said: 

For  many  years — under  many  Administra- 
tions— ^particular  aspects  of  the  overall 
budget  presentation,  or  the  treatment  of  In- 
dividual accounts  have  been  questioned  on 
one  ground  or  another. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  a 
thorough  and  objective  review  of  budgetary 
concepts  Is  warranted.  I  therefore  Intend 
to  seek  advice  on  this  subject  from  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Informed  Individuals  with  a 
background  In  budgetary  matters.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  group  can  undertake  a 
thorough  review  of  the  budget  and  recom- 
mend an  approach  to  budgetary  presentation 
which  wUl  assist  both  public  and  congres- 
sional understanding  of  this  vital  document. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  await  the 
report  of  the  bipartisan  group  to  review 
budgetary  matters,  which  group  will  be 
organized  by  the  President.  The  hasty 
change  which  Is  contemplated  could 
cause  administrative  havoc,  and  more 
Important,  a  proposed  change  in  budg- 
etary accounting  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly    reviewed    in    a    bipartisan 
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fashion  should  not  be  attachad  to  and 
made  a  rider  to  a  measure  as  vital  to  our 
Nation  of  the  proposed  debt  limit  in- 
crease. Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  debt  limit  increases  has  a  proposed 
amendment  of  this  nature  been  attached 
to  a  debt  limit  proposal,  anC  at  this 
crucial  hour,  a  departure  from  precedent 
should  not  occur. 

The  hasty  change  which  la  contem- 
plated could  cause  administrative  havoc 
and,  more  important,  a  proposed  change 
In  budgetary  accounting  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  should  not  be  attached  to  and 
made  a  rider — Just  a  rider— t^  a  meas- 
ure which  deals  only  with  a  temporary 
debt  limit  increase. 

I  hop)e  we  defeat  the  motion  !to  recom- 
mit, and  I  hope  we  pass  the  |  bill.  We 
will  be  doing  what  we  have  i  done  for 
many  years  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations.  '  Any  de- 
parture may  have  dire  coneequences. 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  our  monetary 
policy  around  the  world?  What  effect 
will  it  have  on  inflation?  What  effect 
will  it  have  on  interest  rates?  I  What  ef- 
fect will  it  have  on  the  buildingj  industry? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  stock 
market?  These  are  things  in  jwhich  our 
citizens  are  interested. 

I  hope  and  trust,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  we  will  follow  the  courae  that  we 
have  charted  for  12  long  year$,  and  will 
enact  this  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  have  aiy  further 
requests  for  time?  j 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairma^,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  !been  read 
for  amendment.  j 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  4573  I 

A  bin  to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1967.  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  Irt  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  J^ct 
Be   it   enacted   by  the   Senate  |  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   UnitM^  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Jhat,  dxirlng 

the   period   beginning   on   the 

enactment  of  this  Act  and  end 

30,  1967.  the  public  debt  limit 

the  first  sentence  of  section  21  o 


ate  of  the 
ig  on  June 
let  forth  m 
the  Second 


Liberty  Bond  Act   (31  U.S.C.  75lb)    shall  be 
temporarily   Increased   to   $336,01)0,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  aiiendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bill  excebt  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meafns. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmaa,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tiie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  I 

Accordingly,  the  Committed  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Staggers,  Chairman  of  tHe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  thAt  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  4573)  to  provide,  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  June  30. 1967.  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  llitit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  226, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  rise? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Btrnes  Of  Wisconsin  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  June  30.  1967.  the  limitation 
set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b)  shall  be  temporarily  Increased  to 
8339,000.000,000. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and'  after 
'Act.',  and  by  Inserting  after  "Treasury).' 
the  following :  'and  the  face  amount  of  bene- 
ficial Interests  and  participations  (except 
those  held  by  the  issuer  thereof)  Issued 
after  June  30,  1966,  under  section  302(c)  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)),'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

'•  'Sec.  26.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections 
1,  22(b)(1).  22A(b)(l).  and  25,  In  the  case 

of— 

"  •  ( 1 )  bonds  of  the  United  States  Issued 
under  section  1  of  this  Act, 

"'(2)  United  States  savings  bonds  Issued 
under  section  22  of  this  Act,  or 

"'(3)  United  States  retirement  and  sav- 
ings bonds  Issued  under  section  22A  of  this 
Act, 

the  maximum  limits  on  the  Interest  rate  or 
the  Investment  yield  or  both  may  be  ex- 
ceeded upon  a  finding  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  such  bonds  that  the  national  In- 
terest requires  that  such  maximum  limits 
be  exceeded. 

■"(b)  The  face  amount  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  the  maximum  Umlts  on  the 
Interest  rate  or  investment  yield  or  both  may 
be  exceeded  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  $6,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.' " 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
vyere— yeas  155.  nays  261,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


AdAlr 

Anderson,  Ul 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Batea 
Battln 
BeU 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahiU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Duncan 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Plndley 
Flno 
Ford,  Gerald  R 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
.  Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 


[RoU  No.  laj 
YEAS— 156 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
G rover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Gurney 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Laird 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plrnle 
Poll 

NAYS— 261 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foimtaln 
Praser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gatblngs 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Oreg. 


Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

BaUsback 

Held,  N.Y. 

Belfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Roth 

Bvimsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Cailf. 

Thompson,  Oa, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Green,  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Howard 
HiUl 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
KeUy 

King,  Calif. 
King,  NY. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kyi 
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BIyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  CaUf. 
MUls 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Ml  neb  all 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
CHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill,  Mass. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bow 
Flood 

Heckler,  Mass.    Passman 
Eupferman        Roudebush 


Ottlnger 

Shipley 

Patman 

Sikes 

Patten 

Slsk 

Pepper 

Slack 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Phllbln 

Smith,  OUa. 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Pike 

Steed 

Poage 

Stephens 

Pool 

Stratton 

Price,  m. 

Stubblefield 

Pryor 

Stuckey 

Puclnskl 

SuUlvan 

Purcell 

Taylor 

Randall 

Tenzer 

Rarlck 

Thompson,  N.J 

Rees 

Tuck 

Reld.  m. 

Tunney 

Resnlck 

Udall 

Reuss 

Ullman 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlin 

Rivers 

Vanik 

Roberts 

Vlgorlto 

Rodlno 

Waggonner 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Waldle 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Walker 

Ronan 

White 

t.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whltener 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whltten 

Rosenthal 

WlrlnaU 

Rostenkowskl 

Wllliamfi.  Miss, 

Roush 

WUllB 

Roybal 

Wilson, 

Ryan 

Charles  H. 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

St  Germain 

Wright 

St.  Onge 

Yates 

Scherle 

Young 

Scheuer 

Zablockl 

Selden 

WTERED  "PRF,aENT" — 1 

Teague,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTXNO— 16 

Mallllard 

Smith,  Calif. 

Martin 

Watts 

O'Konskl 

Wilson,  Bob 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Younger 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  NIX  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush].  I  voted 
"no."  If  he  were  here  he  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  MIZE  changed  his  vote  frwn 
"present"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BCRT).  The  question  Is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    215,    nays    199,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
(RoUNo,  13] 
YEAS— 216 


Adams 

Ashley 

Blanton 

Addabbo 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Albert 

Barrett 

Boggs 

Anderson, 

Bennett 

Boland 

Tenn, 

Bevlll 

Boiling 

Annunzio 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carter 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif, 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N,  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
M\irphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'NelU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 

NAYS— 199 

Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Ctmnlngham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Plndley 
Flno 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
F'rellnghuysen 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 


N.J. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Randall 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

SiUllvan 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson, 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggoimer 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

WUlls 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
H<Mton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukena 


McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md, 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mlnsball 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plmle 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  Tex. 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rartck 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y, 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrtver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 


Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WiUlams.  Miss. 

WUllams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Teague,  Tex. 
NOT  VOTING— 17 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Bow 

Dickinson 
Flood 
Heckler.  Mass. 


Hicks 

Kupferman 

Mallllard 

Martin 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Passman 
Roudebush 
Smith.  Calif. 
Watts 
WUson,  Bob 
Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.   Flood    with   Mr.   Younger. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  HOWARD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roxtdebush].  If  he 
were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  speaking  on  the 
bill  In  general  debate  today  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material  relating 
to  the  subject  under  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MTTJ,*S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentlemim    from 
Arkansas?  i 

niere  was  no  objection.         I 


Vietnam  ConBtltuent  Assembly  In  Its  efforts 
to  assure  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  right  of  self-determination  and  the  right 
to  choose  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 


SUPPORT  OF  CONSTITUENT  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  SOUTH  VIETN^ 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  tmd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
steps  toward  full  sovereignty  directed  by 
the  people  themselves  are  na|w  being 
taken  by  our  friends  in  South  Vietnam. 
Dedicated  men  are  carving  a  form  of 
government  out  of  their  nationial  ideals 
and  molding  it  with  their  hopes  for  a 
better  life. 

Freedom  is  the  very  basis  of  this  en- 
deavor to  let  the  people  chocee  their 
own  representatives  and  system  of  laws. 
We,  in  the  United  States,  hav*  always 
held  that  people  everywhere  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny  and 
that  is  why  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
today. 

To  express  the  sense  of  the  Congreiij 
in  supporting  this  valiant  peopje  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  reeolu- 
tlon  stating  our  full  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembfer  to  as- 
sure all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
lights  of  self-determination  ani  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  the  Joseph 
Martin  dining  room  in  the  Capitol  today 
at  3:30  p.m.  to  hear  an  exclusive  inter- 
view I  held  with  Mr.  La  Than  Nfhe  who 
is  the  principal  drafter  of  th9  South 
Vietnamese  Constitution.  I  ur^  all  to 
attend.  i 

The  resolution  follows :  I 

''  CoMctmurr  RsaoLvnott    ! 

Whereas  the  South  Vietnam  Ccntstltuent 
Assembly  has  been  formed  »a  a  i)esult  of 
recent  elections;  and 

Whereas  this  Constituent  Assembly  Is  pre- 
paring a  new  constitution  to  provide  a  basis 
of  freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam: and 

Whereas  this  Constituent  Assembly  pro- 
poses that  all  people  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  be  permitted  to  vot^  for  the 
officials  who  will  govwu  tbem;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  affairs,  Is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  people  everywhere  teve  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny  through 
free  participation  in  the  choosing  of  their 
government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresoKtatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  full  support  of  the  South 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  intro- 
duced today  on  the  United!  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PERMANENT  U.N.  PEACE  FORCE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  struggle  for  world  peace  has 
often  been  both  futile  and  frustrating,  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  will  not  achieve 
world  peace  merely  by  wishing  for  it. 
We  must  constantly  strive  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  between  our 
Nation  and  other  nations.  And  through 
the  United  Nations,  we  must  work  to  de- 
velop ways  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes and  preserving  international  peace 
that  are  impartial  and  at  the  service  of 
every  nation. 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  are 
one  of  these  impartial  instrimients  for 
world  peace.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhbad], 
and  I  and  48  other  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort  calling 
for  a  strengthening  of  these  forces. 

The  concurrent  resolution  that  each  of 
us  has  introduced  reads  as  follows: 

CONCtnuUENT  RrsoLunoN 

Whereas  Congress  has  urged  that  there 
should  be  developed  permanent  organization 
and  procedures  to  "enable  the  United  Nations 
promptly  to  employ  suitable  United  Nations 
forces  for  such  purposes  as  observation  and 
patrol  in  situations  that  may  threaten  Inter- 
national peace  and  security"  (H.  Con.  Res. 
^73.  8jth  Congress.  2d  session);  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  forces  has  been 
demonstrated  by  past  experience  and  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas  United  Nations  impartial  peace- 
keeping forces  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  its  support  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  and  urges: 

(a)  That,  as  an  immediate  objective,  the 
United  States  Government — 

(1)  encourage  and  support  the  earmark- 
ing and  specialized  training  of  units  by 
United  Nations  Member  States  for  employ- 
ment in  VJi.  peacekeeping  operations; 

(2)  be  prepared  to  make  available  to  the 
United  Nations  transport,  commimicatlons 
and  logistical  personnel  and  facilities;  and 

(3)  be  prepared  to  advocate  or  support  on 
all  appropriate  occasions  proposals  for  guide- 
lines to  govern  the  financing,  training,  and 
equipping  of  peacekeeping  forces  for  effective 
use. 

(b)  That,  as  part  of  the  long-range  devel- 
opment of  the  United  Nations  as  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  buUdlng  and  keeping 
peace,  the  United  States  Government  en- 
courage and  support  the  creation,  at  such 
time  as  conditions  warrant,  of  a  permanent, 
individually  recruited  force  under  United 
Nations  command  for  impartial  peacekeeping 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peacekeeping  forces  have 
been  the  major  contribution  of  the 
United  Nations  to  world  order  in  the  last 


two  decades.  There  are  U.N.-com- 
manded  peacekeeping  forces  on  the  job 
today  in  four  of  the  world's  trouble  spots: 
Cyprus,  Kashmir,  and  two  different 
border  areas  of  Israel. 

These  forces  are  policemen  assigned 
by  the  world  community  to  enforce  law 
and  order,  and  the  idea  has  worked.  But 
one  factor  that  has  weakened  this  "world 
police  force"  is  the  lack  of  permanent 
organization.  If  these  forces  are  to  do 
their  job,  they  must  be  set  up  on  a  more 
permanent  footing. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  has 
to  round  up  a  new  peacekeeping  force 
each  time  a  crisis  erupts.  Troops  of 
neutral  countries  must  be  drawn  together 
and  trained  in  peacekeeping  methods. 
Valuable  time  is  lost.  Imagine  a  police 
chief  in  the  position  of  U  Thant.  If  a 
riot  breaks  out  across  town,  the  police 
chief  would  have  to  call  on  squads  of 
police  not  from  his  own  force  but  from 
those  in  nearby  towns.  He  would  have 
to  make  sure  these  men  could  work  to- 
gether and  that  they  were  schooled  in 
riot  control.  Only  then  could  he  send 
them  to  the  scene,  and  this  would  be 
weeks  too  late. 

If  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  police  force, 
it  is  certainly  no  way  to  administer  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force. 
The  United  States,  a  founder  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  most  powerful  of  its  122  mem- 
bers, must  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
more  permanent  peacekeeping  forces 
than  the  ones  now  in  service. 

Our  resolution  presses  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  call  on 
other  member  countries  to  earmark 
troops,  men  that  could  be  called  for 
duty  in  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operation  and  trained  for  these  duties 
in  advance. 

Our  resolution  proposes  that  the 
Uriited  States,  while  not  contributing 
frontline  troops  to  a  peacemaking  force, 
offer  personnel  and  facilities  to  handle 
communications,  transport,  and  logistics 
for  UN.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Our  resolution  urges  that  the  United 
States  take  initiative  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  get  other  member  countries  to 
agree  wi  rules  for  future  peacekeeping 
operations,  since  the  lack  of  fixed  rules 
has  hindered  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the 
past. 

Penally,  our  resolution  would  have  the 
United  States  adopt,  as  a  long-range 
goal,  fcMmation  of  a  permtment  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force,  a  body  of 
soldiers  Individually  recruited  by  the 
United  Nations  instead  of  loaned  to  It 
by  armies  of  separate  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  resolutions  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  over  the  last  decade 
have  advocated  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
United  Nations  World  Peace  Force. 

In  1957  the  Senate  passed  imanimously 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  a  res- 
olution asking  that  such  a  force  "be 
made  a  continuing  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  it  should  be  expanded  and 
given  special  training  in  observation, 
patrol,  guard  duty,  and  arms  inspection, 
and  that  its  arms  and  equipment  be  con- 
fined to  what  is  required  for  these  spe- 
cific duties." 
The  following  year  the  House  passed 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  373,  iirglng 
that  the  United  Nations  develop  perma- 
nent organization  and  procedures  to 
"enable  the  United  Nations  promptly  to 
employ  suitable  United  Nations  forces  for 
such  purposes  as  observation  and  patrol 
in  situations  that  threaten  international 
peace  and  security." 

In  the  same  year,  1958,  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Eisenhower  addressed  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
called  for  formation  of  a  "standby 
United  Nations  Peace  Force,"  terming  It 
"a  matter  for  urgent  sind  postive  action." 

On  September  22,  1960,  in  the  closing 
days  of  his  administration.  President 
Eisenhower  renewed  his  call  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  of  a  more  perma- 
nent type,  when  he  again  addressed  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

This  time  he  emphasized  the  earmark- 
ing of  troops  for  peacekeeping  duties  by 
member  nations  of  the  U.N.    He  added: 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  earmark 
substantial  air  and  sea  transport  facilities 
on  a  stand-by  basis  to  help  move  contingents 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  In  any 
future  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tragic  that  in  1967 
we  are  still  without  action  on  a  step  that 
our  President  could  announce  with  such 
certainty  In  1960.  It  Is  time  to  seize  this 
lost  initiative  and  make  up  for  7  years 
of  inertia  on  the  question  of  more  effec- 
tive United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  of  and  by  It- 
self make  United  Nations  policy  nor  cre- 
ate the  permanent  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery for  which  the  world  cries  out.  I 
know  also,  however,  that  the  power  and 
persuasion  of  this  Nation  looms  large  in 
the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
foreign  ofBces  around  the  world.  The 
time  to  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  following  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead]  and  myself  In  Introduc- 
ing these  resolutions: 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Btttton,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr. 
Cohelan,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Daddario,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Eraser,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Green,  Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kupferman,  Mr.  Leg- 
cett,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Multer, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  QiriE,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  RoDmo,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St.  Ongk,  Mr. 
ScHETTER,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Tenzer,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  PEACEKEEPINO  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fully  support  and  plan  to  In- 
troduce this  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  resolution  proposes  to  fur- 
ther the  long-range  development  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  more  effective  in- 
strument for  building  and  maintaining 
peace. 

Until  such  time  as  we  can  realize  the 
existence  of  a  permanent  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force,  Individually  recruited  by  that 
world  organization,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  immediate  objective  pre- 
sented in  this  proposal. 

Because  of  the  swiftness  with  which 
most  crises  erupt,  and  the  immediate 
need  for  dispatching  specially  trained 
and  equipped  peacekeeping  forces,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  earmarking  of  special 
units  by  the  U.N.  member  states  to  be 
available  for  and  readily  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  agency. 

I  believe  that  this  country  should  be 
especially  willing  to  assist  with  the  facil- 
ities for  handling  communications,  trans- 
port, and  logistical  support  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  It  Is  essential 
that  these  forces  for  preserving  peace 
have  at  their  Immediate  disposal  ade- 
quate materiel  for  conducting  their 
operations  successfully. 

All  of  these  supporting  measures  are 
directed  at  the  final  goal  of  a  permanent 
and  impartial  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force — a  goal  which  I  beUeve  to 
be  not  only  in  the  Interests  of  our  Nation, 
but  vital  to  world  progress  and  peace.  I 
feel  that  this  resolution  is  a  meaningful 
and  important  step  In  the  proper  direc- 
tion. 

CUTBACK  IN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's cutback  in  the  Federal 
highway  construction  program  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  a 
fiagrant  betrayal  of  the  American  mo- 
torist, a  move  of  doubtful  legality,  an 
attempt  to  raid  the  trust  funds  to  finance 
more  Great  Society  programs,  the  most 
shocking  example  of  bad  faith  with  the 
States  In  recent  memory  and  a  step  that 
simply  cannot  be  justified  in  any  man- 
ner, let  alone  the  excuses  the  adminis- 
tration gave  for  taking  It. 

The  money  for  the  highway  program 
was  collected  from  highway  users,  in  the 
form  of  Federal  excise  taxes  such  as  the 
gasoline  tax.  This  money  was  by  law  to 
be  used  for  highways.  Now  the  Federal 
Government  proposes  to  use  this  money 
for  purposes  other  than  highways. 

The  Federal-State  highway  relation- 
ship has  rightly  been  called  exception- 


ally successful  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  partnerships  in  the  long  rec- 
ord of  Federal-State  participation  pro- 
grams. With  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act,  both 
enacted  into  law  in  1956,  the  Congress 
put  the  Federal-aid  program  on  a  wholly 
hlghway-user-financed,  pay-as-you- 
build  basis.  The  size  of  the  program  for 
improvement  of  main  highways,  second- 
ary roads  and  urban  extensions  was  in- 
creased. Some  of  the  highway-related 
excise  taxes  were  earmarked  specifically 
for  the  highway  trust  fund,  which  has 
beccxne  the  sole  source  of  money  for  the 
A-B-C  and  interstate  programs. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  1956  was 
quite  clear  and  the  solid,  nonpartisan 
support  for  the  concepts  of  these  laws  In 
subsequent  years  is  testimony  to  contin- 
uation of  this  intent.  Strengthen  the 
program,  earmark  special  funds  for  its 
financing,  make  it  pay  as  you  build,  and 
provide  a  smooth,  uninterrupted  fiow  of 
money  for  the  purpose.  This  is  what 
Congress  Intended,  this  is  what  Congress 
has  consistently  supported.  I  am  sure  no 
one  ever  dreamed  that  congressional  In- 
tent and  will  would  be  so  roughly  kicked 
aside. 

Second,  it  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  American 
motorist  This  was  made  devastatingly 
clear  In  the  House  this  week  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
read  into  the  Record  a  sentence  from  the 
President's  remarks  made  In  1964  when 
he  signed  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
for  that  year: 

I  want  the  American  motorist  to  know  that 
things  aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  sell  off  our 
public  roads  to  the  highest  bidder  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  stay  liquid. 

Just  2  years  later,  though,  imder  the 
excuse  from  the  administration  that  it  is 
necessary  "to  reduce  inflationary  pres- 
sures"— ^pressures  of  the  administration's 
own  making,  I  might  add— things  must 
have  gotten  very  bad  indeed  because  our 
public  roads  have  been  sold  off  and  the 
American  motorist  with  them. 

Third,  the  move  is  of  questionable 
legality.  There  Is  nothing  In  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  contains 
the  laws  governing  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program,  that  would  give  any  au- 
thority for  arbitrary  cutbacks  of  this 
sort.  Neither  has  any  sort  of  legal  opin- 
ion on  this  move  been  rendered  by  any  of 
the  agencies  involved.  I  hope  this  ques- 
tion win  receive  close  scrutiny  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Fourth,  the  administration  has  dis- 
covered the  neat  budget  gimmick  of  "sell- 
ing" Its  participation  certificates  to  the 
trust  funds.  In  order  to  finance  other  pro- 
grams. The  1968  budget  calls  for  a  sale 
of  $5  billion  in  participation  certificates. 
There  will  be  a  sizable  accumulation  of 
unspent  money  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
during  fiscal  1968.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  plans  to  "sell"  some 
of  Its  certificates  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  then  use  the  money  for  projects 
not  remotely  connected  with  highways. 
This  Is  a  raid  on  the  trust  fund  and  cer- 
tainly morally  questionable  If  not  out- 
right dishonest. 

Fifth,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  bad  faith  with  State  govern- 
ments In  recent  memory.    There  was  no 
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warning  given  to  the  States  that  such  a 
move  was  coming.  When  the  cutback 
was  announced  last  November,  some 
States,  Indiana  among  them,  had  al- 
ready obligated  substantial  amounts  of 
their  fimds  for  the  year.  Ther^  was  no 
opportunity  at  all  to  reevaluate  State 
highway  construction  plans  an4,  in  line 
with  the  cutback,  give  priority  to  the 
most  needed  projects. 

Sixth,  neither  of  the  administration's 
two  reasons  for  the  cutback  stand  up. 
Part  of  the  statement  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  reads : 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  reducing 
non-military  Federal  expendltxires  %a  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Vietnam  effort  and  the  re- 
sultant program  to  reduce  Inflatloqary  pree- 
Bures.  .  . 

If  the  auiminlstration  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  highway  expenditures,  then 
how  did  it  find  space,  2  months  later,  to 
put  a  $2  billion  increase  into  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  for  nonmllltary  Orgat  Soci- 
ety programs?  And  if  the  ado^inistra- 
tlon  is  worried  about  inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  surely  could  have  found  a  plsuse 
to  cut  its  spending  where  the  effect  would 
have  been  immediate. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
lag  of  about  18  months  between  obli- 
gations and  expenditures  of  highway 
trust  fund  money.  The  main  deflation- 
ary effect  of  the  cutback  will  tot  ttUce 
effect  until  sometime  in  1968.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  administration  teels  in- 
flation will  still  be  a  serious  prciblem  at 
that  time?  I  can  read  nothing  else  into 
It.  Perhaps,  though,  the  administration 
was  thinking  of  the  immediate  defla- 
tionary effects  of  construction  crews  out 
of  work  and  construction  companies 
thrown  into  financial  chaos  and  possible 
bankruptcy. 

The  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
whole  country,  is  being  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  problems  inherent  in  Fed- 
eral-State relationships.  Why,  at  this 
time,  did  the  administration  choose  to 
strike  at  what  is  clearly  a  model  program 
in  this  field?  There  is  already  much 
discontent  In  State  governments  over 
heavyhanded  and  arbitrary  intei^erence 
from  Washington,  and  the  highway  cut- 
back does  nothing  to  ease  this  feeling. 

By  law  and  by  intent  of  Cbngress, 
these  funds  are  for  the  Statfs.  The 
States  had  counted  on  them  an4,  trust- 
ing the  Federal  Government  t<j  act  in 
good  faith,  had  shaped  theif  plans 
around  them.  These  plans  cannot  be 
changed  on  a  moment's  notice  anjd  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  damsiging  attack  on 
Federal-State  relations.  ' 

The  cutback  does  nothing  to  increase 
State  or  congressional  confidence  in  the 
administration's  Judgment  or  go<)d  faith. 
It  is,  at  the  most,  iU  considered,  ill 
timed,  and  morally  wrong.  At  the  very 
least.  It  is  legally  questionable.  The  ad- 
ministration has  done  the  States  a  great 
wrong,  and  if  ever  an  order  sl^uld  be 
revoked,  it  is  this  one. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  UBS. 
STEPHEN  R.  CURRIEH 

Mr.     RYAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago 
a  devoted  and  dedicated  young  couple, 
Stephen  and  Audrey  Currier,  disappeared 
in  the  Caribbean.  Hope  for  their  sur- 
vivEil  was  abandoned  last  week  when 
their  wills  were  filed.  This  is  an  appall- 
ing tragedy.  This  remarkable  couple  had 
already  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  society,  but  their  future  was  limitless. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Currier  de- 
voted their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  himian 
dignity. 

For  almost  12  years — from  the  moment 
of  their  marriage  in  1955  until  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  small  chartered  air- 
plane— Stephen  and  Audrey  Currier 
worked  closely  as  a  team.  Their  purpose 
was  philanthropy;  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  work:  the  underprivileged  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Curriers  both  came  from  wesdthy 
families,  but  Audrey  had  the  famous 
fortune,  inherited  from  her  grandfather, 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the  Pittsburgh  finan- 
cier. When  they  married,  the  Curriers 
pooled  their  wealth  and  agreed  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  it  in  philanthropic  under- 
takings of  several  kinds.  The  results 
were  impressive. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  the  evils  of  racial 
discrimination,  the  Curriers  turned  their 
attention  to  combating  prejudice  and 
bigotry  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities. 

In  1958  they  established  the  Taconlc 
Foundation  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  At  that  time  few  other  founda- 
tions were  willing  to  do  so.  The  Taconlc 
Foundation  also  supported  child  welfare 
and  mental  health  programs. 

In  1961  at  the  Potomac  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C. — an  organization  sup- 
ported by  the  Taconlc  Foundation — they 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  voter 
education  project  to  encourage  Negro 
registration  in  the  South.  This  was  4 
years  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Stephen  Currier  was  an  organizer  as 
well  as  a  giver.  In  1963,  when  the  Bir- 
mingham police  force  brutally  abused 
Negro  citizens,  he  solicited  $1.5  million 
from  other  wealthy  citizens  to  establish 
a  financial  pool  for  seven  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  generosity  of  the  Cur- 
riers strengthened  and  encouraged  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  helped  to 
awaken  America  to  the  failure  of  our 
democracy  to  provide  full  equality  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

In  addition  to  civil  rights  activities, 
the  Cm-riers  devoted  much  of  their  time 
and  their  fortune  to  the  problems  of  big 
cities.  In  keeping  with  this  concern, 
they  formed  an  organization  known  as 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  and,  shortly  before 
their  disappearance,  they  were  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  bring  together  mayors, 
Industry,  labor,  and  civil  rights  leaders 
for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  urban 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Stephen  Currier  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  relationship  between 


political  action  and  progress  in  civil 
rights.  He  understood  that  grassroots 
political  Involvement  was  essential  to  be- 
gin to  solve  the  problems  of  the  poverty 
stricken  in  our  urban  centers.  He  recog- 
nized that  entrenched  political  machines 
were  more  interested  in  perpetuating  the 
status  quo  than  in  overcoming  the  ills 
of  our  society. 

Therefore,  he  was  committed  to  po- 
litical reform.  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  him  In  the  New  York  Reform  Dem- 
ocratic Movement  to  which  he  made  gen- 
erous contributions.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  advisers  of  the 
New  York  Committee  for  Democratic 
Voters. 

Considerate,  compassionate,  and  al- 
ways concerned,  Stephen  Currier  was  a 
true  himianitarian  whose  friendsliip  I 
valued.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  lis  will 
ever  forget  where  we  were  on  that  tragic 
22d  of  November  1963.  when  word 
reached  us  of  the  assassination  of  our 
gallant  President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  I 
shared  those  unbelievable  and  awesome 
moments  with  Stephen  Currier.  We 
were  together  at  luncheon.  I  know  how 
deeply  grieved  he  was  and  how  pro- 
foundly affected  by  President  Kennedy's 
loss.  I  thought  of  that  day  when  word 
reached  me  of  his  disappearance,  for  he 
had  a  zest  for  life  similar  to  President 
Kennedy's.  They  were  kindred  spirits 
who  had  "promises  to  keep  and  miles  to 
go  before  they  sleep." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Taconlc  Foundation. 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  a  revived  architec- 
tural fortun,  and  the  Potomac  Institute 
of  Washington  stand  as  monuments  to 
the  work  of  Stephen  and  Audrey  Currier, 
whose  sense  of  social  obligation  rendered 
them  people  of  the  foremost  importance. 
Their  three  young  children,  Andrea,  La- 
vinia,  and  Michael,  have  a  great  heritage. 
They  can  always  be  proud  that  their  par- 
ents devoted  their  inheritance  and  their 
talent  to  the  uplifting  of  our  society.  To 
the  children  and  parents  of  Stephen  and 
Audrey  Currier,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sjmipathy. 


BLUNDER  AT  CAPETOWN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include  an 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  follows : 

Blttnder  at  Capetown 

The  vlBtt  of  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Cape  town  must  go  Into  the  book  as 
one  of  the  monumental  bloopers  of  United 
States  diplomatic  history.  Everyone  con- 
cerned came  off  a  loaer. 

First  came  the  decision  to  stop  at  the  South 
African  port  to  refuel  and  give  the  crew  a 
chance  to  stretch  their  legs  eifter  months  of 
sea  duty  off  Vietnam.  Then  came  the  pro- 
tests from  civil  rights  leaders  and  liberal 
congressmen  over  subjecting  the  racially 
mixed  crew  to  the  racists  laws  of  that  nation. 
The  Navy,  after  some  red-faced  sputtering, 
cancelled  all  shore  leave.    The  South  Afrl- 
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cans,  having  made  elaborate  plans  to  welcome 
the  3,700  man  crew  with  open,  segregated 
ftrms,  were  furious.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  P.D.R.,  for  their  part,  displayed  no  great 
enthusiasm  over  the  Navy's  about  face. 
Some  100  of  them  went  AWOL. 

Someone,  as  the  saying  goes,  had  blun- 
dered. And  in  retrospect  it's  clear  who  that 
blunderer  was:  The  one  who  made  the  orig- 
inal decision  to  put  In  to  Cape  Town. 

The  United  States  had  been  singed  by 
South  African  racial  policies  before.  In  1965 
a  scheduled  call  by  the  carrier  Independence 
was  cancelled  when  then  Prime  Minister 
Hendrlk  Verwoerd  announced  that  no  Negro 
pilots  from  the  carrier  would  be  permitted 
to  land  at  South  African  airfields.  Today, 
South  Africa  has  a  new  prime  minister,  Bal- 
thazar J.  Vorster.  But  that  is  about  the 
only  change  on  the  national  scene  since 
1965. 

Racial  discrimination  is  still  the  law  and 
the  practice  of  the  land,  and  so  long  as  that 
condition  persists.  United  States  warships 
have  no  business  in  that  nation's  ports. 
Quite  apart  from  the  sensibilities  of  the 
liberals  at  home,  shore  leave  for  a  racially 
mixed  crew  could  produce  Incidents  that 
would  rupture  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  P.D.R.  took  on  $70,000  worth  of  fuel. 
It  Is  said  that  it  woiild  have  cost  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  to  refuel  the  carrier  at  sea. 

That  would  have  been  (180,000  well  spent. 


KNOCK  IT  OFF 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ritusfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
other  body  adopted  a  nongermane 
amendment  authorizing  an  untested, 
poorly  thought  out,  and  in  my  opinion, 
unwise  scheme  to  funnel  tax  dollars  into 
the  coffers  of  the  national  political 
parties. 

My  very  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  has 
been  active  in  urging  repeal  of  that  elec- 
tion fimd  campaign  gimmick.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Suburban  Life,  a 
highly  regarded  chain  of  newspapers 
serving  suburban  Chicago,  has  Joined  in 
the  grassroots  demand  for  repeal  or  re- 
vision of  this  statute  during  this  session 
of  Congress : 

Knock  It  Otf 

It's  Ironic  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  high  level  problems  it 
has  before  it,  had  to  be  faced  with  a  gim- 
mick such  as  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1966  which  provides  for  tax- 
payers to  designate  $1  of  their  tax  money 
for  Presidential  campaigns. 

How  this  act  managed  to  get  through  the 
complicated  legislative  process  in  the  first 
place  is  immaterial  now;  the  Important  thing 
is  to  get  it  off  the  books. 

To  this  end  Cong.  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
(R-4th)  has  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
act,  HR  2067,  and  has  requested  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee  chairman  to  des- 
ignate the  question  as  the  first  item  on  the 
committee's  agenda,  either  as  a  separate  bill 
repealing  the  act  or  by  attaching  a  repealer 
to  the  first  tax  measure  coming  from  the 
committee. 

Why  should  the  taxpayer  designate  money, 
even  though  It  may  only  be  a  buck,  to  help 


support  the  major  political  parties  in  a  Pres- 
idential or  any  other  campaign? 

And  hasn't  the  federal  government  enough 
to  do  without  adding  another  bookkeeping 
chore  to  its  list? 

In  the  first  place,  the  political  parties  spend 
much  more  money  than  they  should,  a  good 
portion  of  it  on  the  shady  side. 

Instead  of  contributing  to  the  general  en- 
lightment  of  the  voting  public,  the  length 
of  the  campaigns  many  times  serves  to  con- 
fuse the  voters. 

Charges  and  counter-charges  are  hurled 
back  and  forth  with  abandon  either  by  the 
candidates  themselves  or  their  proponents. 
After  a  while  the  voters  begin  to  wonder 
which  side  is  up. 

Issues  and  non-issues  are  bandied  about 
until  the  original  lines  of  thought  are  either 
lost  or  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

The  campaigns  are  much  too  long  and  un- 
necessary, especially  in  this  age  of  rapid 
communication  provided  by  the  press,  tele- 
vision and  radio.  What  has  to  be  said  cam 
be  brought  before  the  public  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  now  takes. 

Days  of  the  barnstorming  campaigns  are 
of  the  past.  This  doesn't  mean,  however, 
that  the  candidates  should  not  Journey  to 
the  various  states  to  give  the  people  a  per- 
sonal look  at  them  and  first  hand  Informa- 
tion on  what  they  propose  or  of  what  they 
disapprove. 

Asking  the  people  to  designate  part  of  their 
tax  money  to  these  run-arounds  brings  the 
gimmick  to  full  circle. 

As  Cong.  Derwinski  pointed  out,  "Further 
irony  is  that  taxpayer  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  would  be 
contributing  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
taxpayer  Harry  Truman  to  the  Republican 
Party." 

Now  what  kind  of  a  way  is  that  to  run  a 
railroad? 


PROFIT.  A  BAD  HABIT? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lansing  Journal,  an  outspoken  independ- 
ent publication  serving  the  village  of 
Lansing  and  other  communities  in  south - 
em  Cook  County  as  well  as  adjacent 
Indiana  communities,  has  acquired  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  the  vigor  of 
its  editorial  comment.  In  a  very  percep- 
tive editorial  on  Thursday,  January  26, 
1967,  it  made  a  pointed  comment  con- 
cerning proper  appreciation  of  profit 
motives. 

PaoFrr,  a  Bad  HABrr? 

Those  who  hall  profit  aa  intrinsically  evil 
and  feel  that  we  would  be  a  much  happier 
nation  if  the  profit  motive  could  just  be 
eliminated  from  human  nature  will  find 
little  consolation  tn  late  news  reports  from 
Soviet  Russia. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  Russia  is  converting  its 
Industry  to  the  capitalist  profit  system — 
apparently  as  rapidly  as  the  change  can  be 
made. 

So  far  673  companies — representing  12  per 
cent  of  Russia's  total  production — have  al- 
ready made   the  changeover. 

In  the  operation  of  these  companies,  mar- 
ket forces  determine  production,  prices  and 
profits.  The  result  is  a  marked  production 
increase. 

Total  conversion  of  Industry  is  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  1968.    Perhaps  it  might  be  a 


good  idea  after  all  to  import  some  Russian 
professors  into  the  American  educational 
system  which  for  years  has  been  falling  to 
teach  our  young  people  that  the  capitalistic 
habit  of  working  for  a  profit  is  inseparable 
from  material  abundance  and  personal 
Uberty. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSERVATORY 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALL]  and  I  were  pre- 
sented the  National  Conservationist  of 
the  Year  Award  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  It  is  a  tribute  that  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

The  federation  featured  another  out- 
standing National  and  State  conserva- 
tion achievement  program  on  January  24 
of  this  year.  I  congratulate  all  who 
were  recognized  for  their  contributions  to 
conservation  as  well  as  those  responsible 
for  making  the  event  possible.  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  announcement 
appearing  in  the  achievement  winners 
listing,  for  behind  it  is  a  remarkable  story 
that  may  provide  encouragement  for 
other  groups  dedicated  to  advancing  the 
wise  use  and  management  of  our  natural 
resources: 

National  Conservation  Achievement — 
Organization 

The  Conservation  Organization  of  the  Year 
is  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Lewis,  president.  Among  the  or- 
ganization's accomplishments  in  its  34-year 
history  Is  the  acquisition  of  18,000  acres  of 
natural  and  historic  Int^est.  Its  educa- 
tional program  Includes  publishing,  conduct- 
ing tours,  and  lectures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy  was  established  as 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Parks  Associa- 
tion 34  years  ago  and  took  its  present 
name  in  1951.  This  private,  nonprofit 
citizens  organization  is  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  western  Pennsylvania's 
native  beauty,  its  water,  land,  and  forests. 
It  has  sought  out  and  acquired  areas 
having  unusual  importance  to  natural 
history,  special  scenic  beauty,  or  recrea- 
tional potential.  During  1966,  nearly 
125,000  persons  participated  in  the  con- 
servancy's educational  programs,  more 
than  20,000  were  conducted  on  nature 
tours,  and  almost  30,000  enjoyed  the 
scenic  trails  and  educational  features  of 
the  wildflower  reserve. 

At  the  present  time  the  conservancy  is 
bringing  into  existence  a  most  impressive 
conservation  and  recreation  complex  in 
famed  Laurel  Ridge,  south  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.  The  most  imaginative  phase  of  the 
overall  concept  is  the  establishment  of 
Laurel  Ridge  State  Park,  a  plan  to  "save 
a  whole  mountain  range,"  wlilch  will 
stretch  along  the  ridge  of  Laurel  Moun- 
tain for  57  miles  from  the  Conemaugh 
Gorge  west  of  Johnstown  to  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  River  at  Ohiopyle,  where  the 
largest    park    in    Pennsylvania   is    now 
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under  development — piimarlljl  through 
the  work  of  the  conservancy. 

Robert  S.  Waters  of  Johnstown,  a  con- 
servancy director,  has  explained  how  this 
bold  venture  got  Its  start: 

Some  years  ago  the  conservancy,  which 
had  been  engaged  tn  saving  small  areas  Irom 
the  incursions  ot  commerce.  prep4red  a  map 
showing  all  the  private  and  recreational  lands 
In  the  western  part  of  the  statt.  An  In- 
teresting pattern  revealed  Itself. 

A  chain  of  state  parks,  state  forests,  game 
lands,  and  privately-owned  conservation  re- 
serves, Including  protected  waterstieds,  stood 
out  on  the  map.  All  that  was  needed  was  the 
acqulBltlon  of  additional  acreage  to  link  all 
parts  of  this  chain  together  Into  o*e  majestic 
ridge  park. 

Lying  at  the  head  of  this  dream  park 
is  the  Conemaugh  Oap,  once  the  site  of 
a  canal  that  carried  traffic  to  the  his- 
toric Portage  Railway.  In  1889  the 
waters  of  the  Conemaugh  River  carried 
through  the  gap  in  the  tragic  Johns- 
town flood. 

Extending  for  7  miles  through  the 
Laurel  Mountain,  the  Conemaugh  Gap  is 
one  of  the  deepest  gorges  in  eastern 
United  States  and  boasts  both  spectacu- 
lar scenery  and  unusual  plants  and  wild- 
life. J 

When  completed.  Laurel  Ripge  Park 
will  more  firmly  establish  thi^  part  of 
Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
magnificent  conservation  and  ijecreation 
areas.  Though  it  represents  oWy  a  part 
of  what  the  conservancy  has  done,  is  do- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  accomplish,  the 
park  will  be  an  impressive  and  spirited 
monument  to  an  organization  which  in 
less  than  35  years  has  been  responsible 
for  improvements  that  citizens;  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  our  visitors  will  ajppreclate 
forever.  I 


COL.  ROBERT  CUSTER,  DIRECTOR 
OP  INDIANA'S  STATE  SEtECTTVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM,  DIfiCUSSES 
OPERATION  OF  DRAFT  L^WS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  fe^  matters 
are  receiving  more  attention  thin  the  op- 
eration of  the  selective  service  laws. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  laws  and  regulations,  how 
they  are  applied,  and  the  methods  of 
evaluating  individual  cases. 

In  an  interview  published  In  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  News,  on  Fe|)ruary  6, 
1967,  Col.  Robert  K.  Custer,  h^ad  of  In- 
diana's selective  service  systeii,  gives  a 
candid  and  open  assessment  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  and  some  of  the  suggested 
changes.  I  believe  his  remarks  deserve 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  this  problem,  and 
I  include  them  herewith: 

Is    THK    DbaTT    FaIB? — jTTDOttxm  [MAT     EBB, 

ItrrcGRTrr  Is  Solid 

At  almoat  the  Instant  the  military  buildup 
began  in  Vietnam,  the  agency  responsible 
for  supplying  the  armed  forces  manpower — 


the  Selective  Service  System — became  the 
target  of  a  yet-to-be  resolved  question. 

Is  the  draft  fair?  Overnight,  local  boards 
switched  from  very  liberal  ptolicles  to  an 
emergency  level.  Some  fumbled  along  the 
way. 

As  the  nation  now  awaits  a  report  of  a  com- 
mission on  possible  changes  In  the  system, 
countless  others  from  college  students  to 
Selective  Service  administrators  themselves 
are  being  heard. 

And  Indiana's  own  director.  Col.  Robert  K. 
Custer,  who  has  headed  the  state  office  since 
June  1961,  isn't  staying  out  of  the  debate. 
In  an  interview  with  The  News,  Col. 
Custer  c&ndidiy  discussed  problems  facing 
the  system. 

DEGREE     OF    tTNITORMrrT    HIGH 

Q.  Wh&t  Is  your  position  on  determining 
deferments? 

A.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the  way  we're 
operating  now  has  worked  out  quite  success- 
fully. In  any  case  where  Individuals  exer- 
cise human  Judgment,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
differences  of  opinion.  I  guess  that's  the  rea- 
son we  have  lawyers  and  courts.  I  feel  the 
system  we  have  now,  If  the  state  headquarters 
implements  certain  policies,  we  can  keep  a 
very  high  degree  of  uniformity  within  the 
state. 

There's  no  doubt  the  regulation  for  student 
deferments  are  rather  broad.  At  the  incep- 
tion of  the  deferment  program,  we  did  have 
local  boards  going  In  opposite  directions,  but 
now  our  local  boards  are  going  along  under 
the  same  guidelines. 

There  are  many  cases  where  perhaps  they 
could  go  either  way  on  a  particular  decision 
based  upon  the  information  they  have  In  the 
file  and  what  they  know  about  the  registrant. 

The  danger  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  has 
been  exaggerated.  I  know  there  are  times 
when  I've  had  to  assist  the  local  board  at  ar- 
riving at  a  determination  and  sometimes  you 
could  go  one  way  or  the  other. 

One  reason  that  our  regulations  are  not 
particularly  straight  down  the  line  Is  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  to  be  flexible  In  our  opera- 
tion. During  periods  when  our  manpower 
needs  are  not  so  great,  local  boards  are  more 
liberal.  When  a  situation  like  the  Vietnam 
war  cornea  along,  overnight  they  can  tighten 
down.  It  takes  awhile  then  for  local  boards 
to  begin  thinking  along  the  same  lines,  some 
of  them  adapting  to  the  changed  situation 
sooner  than  others. 

STATB  SHOXTLD  RXnj: 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  more  stringent 
regulations  from  Washington? 

A.  No,  I  feel  there's  a  great  variation  in  the 
physical  and  economic  climate  of  each  state 
and  that  there  has  to  be  variation  In  poli- 
cies within  the  states.  Some  are  industrial, 
some  are  Industrial-agricultural,  so  our  poli- 
cies must  serve  as  well  for  manpower  sources 
and  for  our  civilian  economy. 

Our  national  interest  is  served  in  allow- 
ing everyone  to  continue  with  his  education 
for  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  commensurate 
with  the  armed  forces  needs  for  manpower. 

Another  thing,  too,  under  our  present  reg- 
ulations we  take  the  oldest  man  first,  so  that 
when  a  person  gets  through  college,  if  he  Is 
not  found  deferable  otherwise,  the  college 
graduate  Is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  and 
Is  the  first  to  go  In. 

Q.  How  would  universal  military  training 
affect  the  system? 

A.  I  have  no  objection  to  It.  It  would  per- 
haps be  good  for  everybody  to  have  a  period 
of  service.  If  we  did  that,  the  length  of 
service  would  have  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
point  where  we  could  afford  it  or  the  services 
themselves  would  not  get  much  benefit.  In 
theory  it's  all  right:  practically,  I  don't  feel 
we  can  afford  It. 

Everyone  that  talks  about  universal  train- 
ing has  different  Ideas  about  what  It  is.  Uni- 
versal training,  of  course  means  taking  every- 
one, but  there  are  many  persons  who  physi- 


cally or  mentally  Just  could  not  go  into  the 
armed  forces.  There  are  others  going  In  cer- 
tain lines  that  would  be  contributing  more 
to  the  nation  if  they  continued  to  devote 
time  to  their  studies. 

At  present,  we  don't  have  the  facilities  or 
Instructors  to  provide  military  training  for 
everyone. 

HIGHER    LEARNING    EXEMPTED 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  who  gets  a  defer- 
ment? 

A.  If  he  attends  a  recognized  institution 
of  higher  learning,  which  would  include  ap- 
prentlceshlps. 

Q.  What  about  persons  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps? 

A.  Service  in  the  Peace  Corps  does  not  re- 
lieve any  individual  from  his  military  obli- 
gation. I  dont  know  of  any  local  boards  that 
would  defer  a  registrant  because  he  had 
served  in  the  corps. 

Q.  Should  schoolteachers  be  deferred? 

A.  I  feel  that  teachers  should  be  considered 
individually  and  that  there  are  certain  areas 
in  which  perhaps  there  is  a  surplus  of  school 
teachers  ...  or  areas  In  which  schools  could 
cut  down  on  the  numbers  of  teachers  they 
are  using  in  periods  of  emergency  in  which 
we  are  in  now.  However,  I  realize  there  are 
shortages  in  certain  subjects. 

Now,  each  case  Is  considered  Individually 
and  deferments  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
a  teacher  in  a  certain  subject  area  can  be 
replaced. 

From  all  indications  there  is  a  surplus  of 
teachers  in  physical  education,  coaching,  so- 
cial sciences  and  commercial. 

Q.  Should  liability  for  those  deferred  be 
extended  to  age  35? 

A.  I  feel  that  that  Is  important.  They  have 
been  deferred  from  age  19  through  25.  And 
if  the  need  for  manpower  becomes  great 
enough,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfill 
their  obligation. 

I  was  about  34  when  I  first  went  on  active 
duty  and  I  could  out-hike  most  of  the  kids 
who  were  18  and  19. 

ALTERNATIVES    UNSUCCESSFUL 

Q.  Is  there  a  better  system? 

A.  Of  all  the  ideas  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  different  people,  I  don't  believe  any 
of  them  have  come  up  with  an  alternative 
that  would  be  as  successful  as  the  present 
system.  After  all,  we  are  furnishing  the 
armed  forces  with  the  men  they  need.  We 
have  deferred  people  with  critical  skills.  I 
do  believe  perhaps  that  the  standards 
are  still  high.  A  lot  of  the  persons  with 
physical  or  mental  defects  could  be  taken  in 
by  the  armed  forces  under  limited  service  or 
the  service  could  help  them  overcome  these 
defects. 

Q.  Would  a  national  lottery  work? 

A.  There  are  many  variations  of  a  lottery. 
Of  those  who  advocate  a  lottery,  some  would 
Include  every  man  18  or  older,  some  would 
give  physicals  and  then  the  lottery,  while 
others  would  have  local  boards  grant  defer- 
ments and  then  enter  the  remaining  men  in 
the  lottery.  At  the  present  time  It  wouldn't 
have  any  advantage  since  we  are  taking 
everyone  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
19.  I  Just  don't  feel  you  can  substitute 
chance  for  human  Judgment. 

With  a  lottery,  we  would  be  hurting  our 
national  Interests  becaiise  we  are  taking  men 
who  would  contribute  so  much  more  to  our 
nation  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue  an 
apprentice  program  or  if  they  were  allowed 
to  go  to  college. 

Q.  Should  a  student  working  his  own  way 
through  school  be  given  8p>eclal  considera- 
tion? 

A.  Under  our  regulations  we  can  do  that. 
If  his  grades  are  a  little  bit  low  and  he  fur- 
nishes evidence  that  he's  working  his  way 
through  school,  that  would  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  he's  been  ill,  our  local 
boards  also  consider  that.    If  we  had  rigid 
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guide  lines,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  consider 
these  special  cases. 

FBOPER  STANDING  DEFERS 

Q.  Should  student  deferments  be  elimi- 
nated altogether? 

A.  Some  students  say  deferments  should 
be  eliminated  entirely,  but  they  are  the  ones 
first  to  claim  it.  Rigid  student  deferment 
policies  came  into  existence  when  we  started 
the  armed  forces  qualification  tests  and  class 
standing  requirements.  Some  boards  wanted 
to  take  into  account  both  the  tests  and  the 
standings,  others  only  one  while  still  others 
didn't  require  regiatrants  to  meet  either.  It 
has  taken  us  a  little  while  in  getting  this 
worked  out.  Just  about  all  of  our  local 
boards  are  going  along  the  line  that  if  the 
student  makes  a  prop>er  score  or  Is  in  proper 
standing,  then  we  will  defer  him. 

Of  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
against  selective  service  and  local  boards, 
there  have  not  been  any  accusations  of  graft. 
The  Integrity  of  local  boards  is  above  re- 
proach. Understandably,  when  there  Is  hu- 
man Judgment  Involved  it  can  be  questioned. 
Local  board  members  put  in  many  hours  of 
uncompensated  time. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LOOK  AND  LISTEN 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  reintroduced  two  resolutions 
that  would  allow  television  and  broad- 
casting of  sessions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  committees  under 
certain  conditions. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  see  and  hear  what  is 
happening  in  their  National  Legislature. 
Yet,  each  year  we  allow  the  listening 
and  viewing  public  into  our  Chamber 
only  once.  And  even  then,  it  is  to  listen 
with  us  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  not  to  see  us  at  work. 

After  that,  the  doors  close  behind  us 
and  we  deny  access  to  the  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  media. 

Thus  this  year,  microphones  and 
cameras  recorded  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message.  But  only  a  few 
short  hours  earlier,  they  were  barred 
from  the  Important  and  significant  de- 
bate on  the  fate  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

Last  year  we  passed  freedom  of  In- 
formation legislation  to  force  Federal 
agencies  to  open  certain  files  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  incongruous  that,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  be  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
the  executive  branch  in  terms  of  com- 
municating with  the  public,  we  continue 
to  bar  from  our  deliberations  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  communications  media. 

My  two  resolutions  would  help  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  might  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  integrity  of  congres- 
sional debate. 

Last  session,  some  bills  were  pushed 
through  the  House  at  breakneck  speed 
and  under  Intense  White  House  pressure. 
And  in  some  of  these  cases,  there  was 
Inadequate  debate. 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  asked 
that  the  90th  Congress  be  a  "stop,  look, 
and  listen"  Congress. 

I  heartily  concur  and  feel  that  adop- 
tion of  these  "look  and  listen"  resolu- 
tions are  steps  in  that  direction. 

A  lot  of  the  nonsense  down  here  might 
stop  if  the  public  could  look  and  listen. 


"NEITHER  SNOW  NOR  SLEET—" 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRE3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Akron  had  considerable  snow  and 
bad  weather  over  the  last  several  days, 
but  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the  mails 
went  through  in  good  order.  This  has 
been  a  bad  winter  for  many  areas,  but 
the  postal  force  has  delivered,  as  always. 

Yesterday,  crawling  through  nearly 
paralyzed  traflQc  here,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  people  abroad 
on  foot  were  the  letter  carriers,  plowing 
through  heavy  snowdrifts  and  with 
loaded  mail  sacks — taking  it  all  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

We  have  all  had  the  same  experience. 
But  we  take  it  for  granted,  even  when 
we  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  any- 
body else  doing  business  as  usual. 

It  occurred  to  me  then,  observing  this 
commonplace  example  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  that  so  well  deserves  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  people,  that 
somebody  in  this  House  should  express 
gratitude  to  the  postal  force  for  a  fine 
tradition  of  public  responsibility  and  de- 
termination that  the  US.  mails  shall  go 
through.  I  feel  I  speak  for  every  Mem- 
ber in  expressing  this  appreciation  here 
now. 


THE  CREDENTIALS  OF  SINCERE 

MEN 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
occasions  recently  provided  a  stark  con- 
trast on  the  views  of  clergymen  here  in 
the  United  States  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  first  concerned  mission  conferences 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  which  were  attended  by 
six  Presbyterian  and  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  missionaries  from  the 
Orient  who  agreed  that  the  United  States 
must  stay  in  Vietnam — and  win  there — 
or  all  of  southeast  Asia  will  fall  to 
communism. 

The  second  occasion  was  the  Wash- 
ington Mobilization  on  January  31  and 
February  1  of  this  year  of  clergymen  from 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  to  express 
their  concern  over  the  Vietnam  war.    A 


position  paper  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam  and  entitled 
"Vietnam — The  Clergyman's  Dilemma," 
was  distributed.  Among  the  recom- 
mendations, not  necessarily  endorsed  by 
all  the  clergymen  present,  were  the  stop- 
ping of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
as  a  prelude  to  negotiations,  inclusion  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  po- 
litical arm  of  the  Vietcong,  in  peace  talks 
and  others.  One  excerpt  from  the  posi- 
tion paper  read: 

All  who  believe  that  man  is  made  in  Ood's 
image  must  be  horrified  by  such  crimes  com- 
mitted against  Ood  and  man.  There  is  giiilt 
on  all  Bides  in  such  a  war  as  this,  but  the 
guilt  is  oiirs  far  more  than  we  have  coxirage 
to  admit.  We  can  only  tremble  at  the 
thought  that  God  is  Just. 

Another  glaring  difference  in  the  view- 
points of  the  two  fKJSitions  Is  their  basic 
analysis  of  the  Vietnam  problem:  the 
missionaries  recognize  the  threat  of  inter- 
national communism  to  freemen  every- 
where, while  the  clergymen's  statement 
contends  that  "responsible  expression  of 
disagreement  and  dissent  is  the  lifeblood 
of  democracy,  and  we  speak  out  of  a 
loyalty  that  refuses  to  condone  in  silence 
a  national  policy  that  is  leading  our 
world  toward  disaster." 

Possibly  a  third  difference  between  the 
two  groups  are  the  credentials  of  those 
involved.  While  one  cannot  ascertain 
how  extensive  has  been  either  the  ex- 
perience or  the  study  regarding  the 
worldwide  Communist  threat  of  the 
clergymen  endorsing  the  position  paper, 
the  missionaries'  backgrounds  are  im- 
pressive. Miss  Marlon  Wilcox,  who 
served  in  China  for  29  years  before  going 
to  Taiwan  in  1952,  and  who  saw  many 
led  off  to  execution,  stated: 

I'm  thankful  that  I  stayed  in  China  under 
the  Communists  for  two  years.  I  would  have 
always  wondered  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
Christian  work  under  the  Communists.  Now 
I  know  you  can't.  There  is  no  freedom 
whatsoever. 

Rev.  G.  Edward  Roffe  was  the  first 
Protestant  in  Laos  in  1928.  He  testified 
that  fear  and  force  is  the  explanation  of 
Communist  success.  He  told  how  teen- 
agers are  kidnaped,  taken  to  Vietnam 
for  indoctrination,  and  perhaps  2  years 
later  returned  to  their  home  areas  where 
they  take  over  with  ruthlessness. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Cummlng,  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  since  1918  in  Korea,  agreed 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise  be- 
tween Christianity  and  commiinism. 

While  experience  is  an  excellent 
teacher.  Intelligent  and  responsible  study 
of  a  problem  can,  in  many  cases,  arrive 
at  the  truth.  For  instance,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  National  Education  Association 
support  responsible  education  on  the 
philosophy,  strategy,  and  tactics  of 
communism  in  conjunction  with  a  study 
of  the  various  facets  of  Americanism.  In 
this  manner  one  can  profit  from  the  vtist 
storehouse  of  literature  on  the  menace 
of  the  worldwide  Communist  threat  to 
freedom.  Authoritative  information  on 
the  nature  of  communism  abounds  in  re- 
sponsible publications.  For  Instance,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  standing  com- 
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mittee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives conducted  hearings  In  196$  entitled 
"Antirellgious  Activities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe."  One  sec- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
read: 

Of  the  three  major  religious  greups,  the 
Christl&n  religions  historically  have  had  the 
largest  number  of  adherents  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  Eastern  Europe.  The  Clergy 
and  the  lay  membership  of  thesej  religions 
have  sxiflered  prodigiously.  According  to 
testimony  on  record,  since  the  Communist 
takeover — 55  bishops.  12,800  priests  and 
religious.  2.5  million  Catholics  (h»ve  been) 
killed.  199  bishops,  32,000  prleet4  and  re- 
ligious. 10  million  believers.  Imprisoned  or 
deported.  15,700  priests  and  religious  forced 
to  abandon  their  profession  and  seek  other 
Jobs.  8.334  seminaries  closed.  1,600  mon- 
asteries nationalized.  31,779  churches  closed. 
400  newspapers  prohibited. 

Information  such  as  the  iSoregotng 
statement,  which  Incidentally,  ^ould  be 
of  special  Interest  to  all  clergymen,  is 
just  a  sampling  of  material  available 
which  cannot  but  help  convey  the  true 
nature  of  communism. 

Without  evidence  to  the  contrary  one 
must  grant  the  sincerity  of  differing 
opinions  while  questioning  t^e  cre- 
dentials of  sincere  men.  I 

I  insert  the  article,  "Missionaries: 
Viet  Victory  a  Must,"  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  January  28,  1967,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Missionaries:  Viet  Victory  A  Must 
(By  Adon  Taft) 

The  United  States  must  stay  In  Vietnam — 
and  win  there — or  all  of  Southeastj  Asia  will 
fall  to  oommunlsm.  | 

Six  Presbyterian  and  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  missionaries  from  the  Orient 
here  for  mission  conferences  this ;  week  all 
agree  on  that  view.  J 

And.  distasteful  as  war  is  and  unfortunate 
as  the  bombing  of  civilians  is,  the  alternative 
1b  much  worse,  in  the  opinion  of  (hese  vet- 
eran missionaries  who  have  had  irst-hand 
experience  with  communism  In  tl^  Orient. 

'Tm  thankful  that  I  stayed  In  China  under 
the  Communists  for  two  years."  ^d  Miss 
Marlon  Wilcox,  who  served  on  the  knalnland 
for  29  years  before  going  to  Talwa*  In  1952. 

"I  would  have  always  wondered  Ifl  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  Christian  work  under  the  Com- 
munists." she  explained.  "Now  I  know  you 
can't.  There  is  no  freedom  whatsoever," 
added  the  70-year-old  woman  who  s^w  "many 
led  off  to  execution." 

Dr.  D.  J.  Gumming,  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  since  1918  in  Korea,  agreed  that 
"there  can  be  no  compromise  betwejen  Chris- 
tianity and  communism."  His  wlf4  grew  up 
in  Korea  where  she  was  born  of  i^sslonary 
parents. 

The  presence  of  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam 
Is  eloquent  testimony  of  how  Korfeans  who 
know  what  Communism  is  like  really  feel 
about  the  American  presence  In  ^la,  said 
Dr.  dimming. 

Having  been  in  areas  briefly  oc«upled  by 
the  Communists  and  having  Interviewed  cai>- 
tured  Communist  leaders.  Dr.  Cununlng  re- 
ported how  Christian  leaders  are  marked  for 
elimination  by  the  Reds. 

All  the  missionaries  agreed  that  wherever 
the  Communists  have  control,  the  visible 
church — buildings,  congregations,  4nd  Insti- 
tutions are  destroyed.  Yet  the  ^ord  that 
filters  out  tells  of  a  growing  underground 
body  of  believers.  j 

The  recent  uprisings  In  China  itook  the 
missionaries  by  surprise,  but  they  see  no  real 
reason  for  rejoicing  over  the  sltuiitlon  ex- 
cept that  It  might  tarnish  the  imafe  of  Red 
China  and  delay  any  expanslonisfe  plane. 


Americans  know  so  little  of  the  history  of 
the  Orient  and  have  so  little  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on  there  that  they  often 
think  communism  grows  In  Asia  because  of 
an  Ideological  appeal  and  the  offering  of  a 
government  concerned  for  the  people  and 
devoid  of  the  corruption  so  universal  In  the 
Orient. 

However,  the  missionaries  insisted,  there  Is 
barely  a  grain  of  truth  to  that  view.  The 
Reds  may  at  first  entice  a  young  person  into 
the  fold  with  an  appeal  to  Idealism — but 
more  often  with  an  appeal  to  nationalism, 
as  In  Korea  where  the  appeal  was  to  throw 
off  the  strict  though  beneficial  shackles  of 
the  Japanese,  noted  Dr.  Cummlng. 

But  then  the  recruit  Is  shipped  off  to 
some  training  point — In  Mancbvirla,  Siberia, 
or  North  Vietnam — where  by  force  he  Is  kept 
until  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  in  hate  and 
completely  subject  to  thought  control. 

The  Rev.  O.  Edward  Roffe,  a  CMA  mis- 
sionary who  was  the  first  Protestant  in  Laos 
in  1928,  testifies  that  fear  and  force  is  the 
explanation  of  Communist  success.  He  told 
how  teenagers  are  kidnaped,  taken  to  Viet- 
nam for  Indoctrination,  and  perhaps  two 
years  later  returned  to  their  home  areas 
where  they  take  over  with  ruthlesaness. 

The  defeat  of  the  Communist  attempt  to 
take  over  Indonesia  never  would  have  been 
undertaken  If  the  Indonesians  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  American  firmness  in  Viet- 
nam, observed  the  Rev.  Peter  N.  Nanfelt  who 
serves  In  Kalimantan  (formerly  Borneo) . 
That  Is  one  of  the  3,000  occupied  Islands 
among  the  10.000  Islands  which  make  In- 
donesia the  fifth  largest  and  one  of  the 
rlchest-in-natural-reeources  nations  In  the 
world. 

An  authority  on  the  history  and  languages 
of  all  the  area  once  known  as  Indo-China, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roffe  scoffed  at  the  Western 
Idea  of  the  "Oriental  mind"  and  noted  that 
Asians  respond  to  the  Oospel  just  as  people 
do  anywhere  although  Its  presentation  has 
to  overcome  historic  and  cultural  barriers. 

The  missionaries  all  agree  that  though  the 
percentage  of  Christians  In  the  Oriental 
countries  is  smaU — ranging  from  less  than 
one  per  cent  to  a  high  of  three  per  cent  In 
Indonesia,  the  chvu-ch  Is  growing  rapidly  and 
In  most  places  has  become  indigenous. 

Most  Eireas  of  Asia  not  under  Communism 
are  open  to  the  Christian  Oospel  and  there 
is  a  great  need  for  more  missionaries  to  take 
that  message  to  the  Asians. 

The  growth  of  Christianity  has  been  great- 
est where  the  people  are  animlsts  and  have 
no  institutional  religion  such  as  Buddhism, 
Islam,  or  Hinduism,  Daolsm  and  Confucian- 
ism often  are  mixed  In  with  the  others. 

B4rs.  Kathleen  Kepler,  who  went  to  China 
as  a  missionary  In  1930  and  now  serves  in 
Taiwan,  views  Taiwan  (which  few  Ameri- 
cans realize  Is  a  province  of  China)  as  a 
shining  example  of  Christian  Influence  In  the 
Orient. 

That  area's  economic,  political,  and  educa- 
tional growth  while  curtailing  traditional 
Oriental  corruption  Is  directly  attributable 
to  the  Christian  Influence  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  other  leaders,  she  believes. 
(Chiang's  mainland  regime  has  been  mis- 
judged, Mrs.  Kepler  feels,  by  people  who  did 
not  understand  the  circumstances.) 

All  the  missionaries  agreed  that  the  only 
hope  for  ending  wide-spread  corruption  In 
the  Orient  and  thus  making  democracy  even- 
tually workable  Is  Christianity. 

But  one  of  the  American  mistakes  In  the 
Orient  has  been  to  expect  "Instant  democ- 
racy" despite  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
area  where  most  of  the  natives  are  politically 
naive  and  very  uninformed  of  events  In  the 
next  village,  let  alone  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  K^ler,  Miss  Wilcox,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cummlng  are  among  15  speakers  from 
Aela,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  this  country 
addressing  missionary  conferences  in  13  local 
Presbyterian  churches  this  week. 


The  Cummings  will  speak  at  the  11  am. 
Sunday  service  at  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church.  4101  SW  107th  Ave.;  Miss  Wilcox 
will  speak  at  the  9:30  a.m.  Sunday  school 
session  at  Key  Blscayne  Presbyterian  Church, 
160  Harbor  Dr.;  and  Mrs.  Kepler  at  the  9:46 
ajn.  Sunday  school  session  at  Shenandoah 
Presbyterian  Church,  2160  SW  Eighth  St. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roffe  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nan- 
felt  will  speak  at  the  11  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday  services  at  Central  Alliance  Church, 
777  NW  lOflth  St. 


SPUTNIK,      KOSYGIN,      AND      ELE- 
MENTAL RECIPROCITY 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lopscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  Interchange  of  commodities  and 
ideas  between  this  country  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  to  a  great  extent  the  hand- 
work of  this  administration's  "bridge- 
building"  efforts.  The  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  again  re- 
minded us  of  those  efforts  when  he  urged 
the  Congress  to  pass  an  East- West  trade 
bill  and  to  approve  a  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  the  American  people  have  been 
exposed  to  an  equal  treatment  telecast 
message  from  Premier  Kosygln,  a  rank- 
ing, and  full  member  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Politburo.  Mr.  Kosygln 
was  presented  live,  via  Early  Bird,  over 
all  U.S.  national  television  networks.  He 
presented  Communist-approved  solutions 
for  solving  world  problems  including  how 
to  begin  peace  negotiations  In  Vietnam. 
And,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Kosygln  has  at- 
tained high  standing  In  the  Communist 
Party,  after  loyal  work  in  the  Ministries 
of  Industry  and  Finance  and  also  as 
Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission— GOSPLAN — It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  responses  to  written 
questions  also  would  Include  a  pitch  for 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  trade.  In  any 
event  no  harm  to  the  cause  and  Image  of 
the  Communist  Party  resulted  from  Mr. 
Kosygln 's  telecast. 

Mr.  Kosygin's  telecast  relates  to  my 
remarks  of  January  18.  1967.  At  that 
time  I  stated  my  concern  that  the  "ad- 
ministration is  not  capable  of  keeping 
up  with  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Communist  Soviet  Government 
which  are  directly  Involved  with  distrib- 
uting propaganda  in  the  United  States." 

The  country's  unease  In  this  matter 
has  not  yet  been  relieved. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
many  people,  including  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  suggested  or  implied  that 
the  heart  of  the  matter  rests  in  the  cur- 
rent Cultural  Exchange  Agreement 
which  was  signed  and  entered  into  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  March  19,  1966. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  intentionally  enter  into  a 
solemn  agreement  with  the  UJ5.S.R. 
unless  such  agreement  was  meaningful. 
And  In  that  part  of  the  Cultural  Ex- 
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change  Agreement  which  provides  for 
the  exchange  of  information  In  the  fields 
of  printed  materials,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
tration protected  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  such  that  any  ex- 
change would  be  an  equitable  exchange. 
Since  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
and  administering  the  provisions  of  such 
an  agreement  rests  with  the  Department 
of  State,  I  believe  it  would  be  construc- 
tively informative  at  this  time  to  enter 
in  the  Record  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence about  Communist  propaganda 
I  have  had  with  the  Department  of  State. 
When  the  Department  of  State  replies 
to  my  most  recent  letter  of  January  27, 
1967,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  reply 
will  give  clear  Indications  of  the  admin- 
istration's plans  for  making  an  hour- 
and-a-quarter  televised  presentation  to 
aU  Soviet  citizens.     In  reciprocity  for 
Mr.   Kosygin's   appearance  here,   it   Is 
natural  for  Americans  to  expect  that  the 
administration  soon  will  skillfully  pre- 
sent to  the  Soviet  people  this  Govern- 
ment's proposals  and  plans  for  cichlevlng 
an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  points  are  brought  out 
in  my  letter  of  January  6,  1967,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Department's 
January  20  letter  of  reply: 

First.  As  of  October  12,  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  held  the  opinion  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  getting  behind  In 
the  competition  In  Ideas  with  the  free 
world.  Approximately  3  months  later 
Sputnik  magazine,  a  vehicle  for  dissemi- 
nating official  Communist  Party  propa- 
ganda, was  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  Communist  Party's  device 
Of  substituting  names  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  Communist  Party 
activities  apparently  is  acceptable  to  the 
Department  of  State.  In  other  words, 
such  words  as  "Moscow,  UJS.SJI." 
printed  in  minuscule  type — approximate- 
ly one-half  the  size  used  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record — at  the  bottom  of  an  In- 
side page  is  adequate  and  can  be  equated 
with  any  need  for  clearly  identifying 
Sputnik  as  being  printed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Third.  Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  undernourished— in  fact  destitute- 
as  concerns  non-Communist  ideas  and 
opinions. 

Fourth.  A  measure  of  doubt  arises  as 
to  whether  the  Department  of  State 
made  any  attempt  to  obtain  reciprocal 
rights — prior  to  the  import  of  Sputnik, 
and  hi  exchange  for  Sputnik— to  export 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  a  similar  magazine,  for 
example,  a  Russian  language  edition  of 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
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JAKX7ART  6,   1967. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  News  stories  this  week 
tell  of  a  new  Soviet  magazine  called  Sputnik. 
It  carries  articles  which  have  appeared  pre- 
viously in  Soviet  publications.  Reportedly. 
12.000  English  language  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine's first  edition,  the  January  1967  laeue 
are  being  distributed  in  the  United  States 
and  circulation  is  expected  to  reach  60,000 
before  the  year  is  out. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  the  Soviet 


Union  the  agency,  GLAVLIT,  reviews  all 
printed  matter  of  every  kind  and  in  so  doing 
it  performs  pre-publication  and  post-pubU- 
catlon  censorship.  I  also  understand  that  no 
pubUcation  may  be  exported  and  no  publica- 
Uon  may  be  imported  without  the  permission 
of  GLAVLIT.  The  need  for  GLAVLIT  is,  of 
course,  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  theoretical  journal,  Kommunist, 
"The  strength  of  our  press  lies  in  Ite  Idea 
content,  its  loyalty  to  the  aU  conquering 
teaching  of  Marxism-Leninism  ..." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  It  would  appear 
that  the  magazine  Sputnik,  as  all  material 
printed  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  definitely  a 
vehicle  for  disseminating  Communist  Party 
propaganda. 

If  the  magazine  Sputnik  Is  now  being  im- 
ported Into  the  U.S.  two  questions  Immedi- 
ately arise: 

1.  Is  each  copy  clearly  identified  as  "Com- 
munist Propaganda"? 

2.  Did  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  proffer  any  agreement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recipro- 
cal rights  to  export  to  the  U.S.SJi.  a  similar 
magazine,  for  example,  a  Russian  language 
edition  of  Reader's  EMgest? 

On  October  12,  1966  you  made  an  address 
enUtled,  "Requirements  fc«-  Organizing  the 
Peace."  In  your  remarks  you  brought  out 
the  fact  that  economic  production  is  growing 
more  rapidly  in  the  Free  World  than  in  Com- 
munist states.     Then  you  went  on  to  say: 

"Even  more  important,  communism  Is 
losing  the  competition  in  Ideas." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  In  any  equitalrte 
competition  between  Ideas  generated  by  a 
free  society  and  Ideas  generated  by  the 
Soviet  Communist  society  that  the  latter 
would  be  defeated  overwhelmingly.  The  key 
word,  however.  Is  "equitable".  Within  any 
society  the  opportunity  for  a  victory  of  Free 
World  ideas  over  Communist  Ideology  is 
greatly  diminished  tf  rules  are  stacked 
against  the  Free  world  such  that  there  la 
no  equitable  competition. 

And  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Communist 
Party  destroyed  the  competition  in  ideas  al- 
most 50  years  ago.  I  believe  the  records 
show  that  on  November  9,  1917,  two  days 
after  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power,  Lenin  sup- 
pressed all  non-Communist  publications. 
Reportedly,  Lenin  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  "press  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons" which  is  "not  less  dangerous  than 
bombs  and  machine  guns." 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said: 
"We  do  not  have  a  stronger,  more  effective 
instrument  than  our  own  press.  The  press 
is  the  best  long-range  weapon  of  our  Party. 
We  can  if  we  select  our  newspaper  articles 
well,  hit  the  mark  thousands  of  kilometers 
away  .  .  ." 

Prom  what  I  can  determine  the  present 
ruler  of  the  U.S.SJl.,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  does  not 
differ  with  the  policy  and  statements  of 
Lenin  and  Khrushchev  as  regards  the  use- 
fulness of  the  printed  word  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Conmiunlsm.  On  May  5,  1966 
Pravda  used  these  words,  ".  .  .  the  Soviet 
press— the  mighty  Ideological  weapon  of  the 
party,  the  collective  propagandist,  agitator 
and  organizer.  Our  truly  popular  press, 
guarding  and  multiplying  militant  Bolshe- 
vik traditions,  loyally  serves  the  Communist 
Party  . . ." 

A  requirement  for  organizing  the  peace 
should  Include  specific  plans  and  positive 
action  for  winning  the  competition  in  Ideas. 
It  would  seem  that  meaningful  efforts  to 
establish  equitable  competition  in  ideas  be- 
tween the  Free  World  and  the  world  of  the 
Bolsheviks  are  long  overdue  and  that  for  the 
advancement  of  U.S.  national  interests  such 
efforts  are  mandatory. 
X  Invite  your  comments  to  the  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olenard  p.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  January  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Lipscomb:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  6  concerning  the  new  Soviet  maga- 
zine Sputnik,  which,  I  understand,  Is  being 
offered  for  sale  on  newsstands  In  the  United 
States  this  week. 

You  raise  two  specific  questions  regarding 
the  magazine. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question— whether 
each  copy  is  clearly  identified  as  "Commu- 
nist propaganda."  the  magazine  does  not 
carry  such  a  label.  However,  its  Identity 
as  a  Soviet  publication  is  clearly  set  forth 
and  the  fact  that  the  American  distributor 
has  registered  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  an  agent  of  Mezhdunarodnaya  Knlga, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
RegistraUon  Act  of  1948  Is  specified  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover. 

Concerning  the  second  question — whether 
the  United  States  has  received  reciprocal 
rights  to  export  a  similar  magazine  in  the 
Russian  language  to  the  USSR.,  the  De- 
partment has  raised  the  question  with  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  we  now  await  a  Soviet 
reply.  In  taking  this  action,  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  achieve  the  very  ob- 
jective that  you  have  set  forth,  namely,  to 
establish  an  equitable  competition  in  ideas. 
Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  in  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Janttabt  27,  1967. 

Hon.  Dean  Rttsx, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Seowtakt:  Thank  you  for  the 
Department's  January  20  reply  to  my  letter 
of  January  6,  1967.  It  arrived  in  my  office 
on  January  24. 

On  the  matter  of  exports  of  a  magazine 
similar  to  Sputnik  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Department's  letter  states  you  "now  await 
a  reply"  from  the  Soviet  Embassy.  (This 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
after  having  permitted  the  import  of  the 
Commimlst  Party  magazine.  Sputnik,  then 
approached  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  raised 
the  question  of  reciprocal  rights  to  export  a 
similar  magazine  to  the  USSR.)  As  it  be- 
comes available,  I  would  appreciate  learn- 
ing: 

1.  The  date  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  reply 
(complete  text  U  desired  If  the  release  of  It 
win  not  harm  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States). 

2.  The  date  of  the  Department  of  State's 
message  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  which  you 
"now  await  a  reply". 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  deter- 
mine what  arrangements  the  Department  of 
State  has  made  with  regard  to  having  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
pear on  a  telecast  to  the  entire  citizenry  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glen  ARC  P.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LIPSCOMB     QUESTIONING     SPOTS 
GOVERNMENT  BOOK  CONTROL 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentlemt^n    from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
niary  5.  the  magazine  Book  Week  con- 
tained sm  article  based  on  the  perceptive 
questioning  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omla  (Mr.  Lipscomb  1  of 
USIA  Director  Leonard  Mark^  on  the 
subject  of  Govemment-developftd  books. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Government  Book  ContboJ, 

(By  Geoffrey  Wolff,  book  edlt<)r  of 

the  Washington  Poet) 

"Words  are  loaded  pistols,"  sajs  Sartre, 
and  official  volcea  In  this  country  ^ave  come 
to  fully  acknowledge  this  dlctumj  In  the 
months  before  the  1964  election,  ijor  exam- 
ple. 18  of  our  50  Senators  were  w^rldng  on 
one  or  more  books,  most  of  which  iwould  be 
ghost-written  and  published  imder  their 
names.  The  publish  or  perish  syndrome  Is 
even  more  prevalent  In  the  executive  branch : 
we  have  had  platoons  of  books  ^d  non- 
books  about  the  Peace  Ctorps.  Introduced  by 
Sargent  Shrlver;  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  endlessly  chronicled,  as  have  HASA,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  Internal  Reve&ue  Serv- 
ice, and  the  rest  of  the  Establlshstent's  In- 
terests. A  story  often  heard  In  Wtshlngton 
has  President  Kennedy  looking  ahead  to  the 
1964  election  and  huddling  with  h\$  lieuten- 
ants to  come  up  with  a  campaign  issue.  In 
one  of  the  meetings,  the  story  goes,  he  asked 
if  there  was  anything  of  substance  In  Mi- 
chael Harrington's  study  of  poverty.  The 
Other  America.  Assured  that  tiere  was, 
Kennedy  called  for  memorandur^s,  docu- 
ments, and  Ideas.  Shortly  thereafter,  pov- 
erty books  came  forth  by  the  dozens — many 
written  by  persons  who  were  part  Of  or  close 
to  the  Administration.  Magazlni  articles 
followed;  sUence  and  Ignorance  gave  way  to 
public  clamor:  an  Issue  was  born^  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  began. 

In  principle,  there  Is  nothing  alarming 
about  public  ofQclals  generating  books  to 
further  their  political  Ideals  and  caireers.  In 
practice,  however,  political  expediency  has 
made  many  writers  so  arrogant  that  they 
scorn  facts  and  Ignore  their  dutjR  to  learn 
and  the  reader's  right  to  know.  I  There  Is 
much  evidence  that  books  are  use^  Increas- 
ingly as  engines  of  propaganda,  thit  highly- 
placed  persons  are  pre-censorlng  bpoks  they 
find  repellent  or  embarrassing,  and  that  they 
are  commissioning  and  controlling  the  writ- 
ing of  books  without  disclosing  thp  facts  of 
such  control.  If  we  believe  that  truth  has 
a  more  excliisive  claim  to  our  attenjtion  than 
partial  truth  or  falsehood,  and  If  we  believe 
that  openness  and  disclosure  of  the  clrc\un- 
stances  surrounding  the  writing,  publishing, 
and  marketing  of  a  book  are  requisites  of  a 
free  access  to  Ideas,  then  we  must  b^  alarmed 
at  the  sham.  Illegality,  and  Indirection  that 
have  Infected  much  of  what  Is  sqld  as  ob- 
jective reality. 

Recently,  for  example,  Mr.  George  Carver 
wrote  for  the  highly  resi>ected  periodical 
Foreign  Affairs  an  article  supporting  our  offi- 
cial policy  toward  North  and  S^uth  Viet 
Nam.  Mr.  Carver  is  with  the  C.I.^.  but  this 
crucial  information  was  not  relateO  by  For- 
eign Affairs.  Worse,  It  Is  possible  ^t  was  not 
given  to  the  magazine.  It  Is  Illegal  for  the 
C.I.A.  to  operate  as  an  IntelUgence-ig^therlng 
or  intelligence-disseminating  orgaqizatlon  In 
the  United  States.  The  same  restrictions  ap- 
ply to  U.SJ-A.,  which  Is  bound  to  qonflne  it- 
self to  propaganda  activities  abroad.  Tet  Its 
officers  admitted  several  months  ago  in  hear- 
ings before  a  subcomnUttee  of  tibe  House 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  th^t  part  of 
the  activity  of  Its  "Book  Development  Pro- 
gram" has  been  the  secret  production  of 
manuacrlpta,  published  by  private  companies 
which  the  U.S.I.A.  subeldlzea,  and  sold  in  this 
country  without  any  government  irlxprimatur 


or    other   acknowledgment   of    the    circum- 
stances of  their  origin. 

Reed  Harris,  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee In  his  capacity  as  director  of  the 
TT.S.I.A.  Information  Center  Service,  said  of 
these  books :  "We  control  the  things  from  the 
very  idea  down  to  the  final  edited  manu- 
script." Perhaps  the  books  are  accurate  and 
valuable,  perhaps  they  are  self-serving  or 
meretricious;  what  Is  certain  Is  that  they  do 
not  tell  the  reader  what  he  surely  wants  to 
know:  that  they  are  works  which  the  U.S.I.A. 
admits  would  never  have  been  written  with- 
out Government  support  and  would  not  have 
been  released  by  a  commercial  publlsblng 
house  without  subsidization — either  because 
they  were  unworthy  of  publication  or  they 
were  unmarketable. 

Leonard  Marks,  director  of  U.SJ.A.,  and 
Ben  Poener,  assistant  director,  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  Book  Development  Program 
by  Congressman  Glenard  Lipscomb  (R.-Cal.) . 
Portions  of  the  exchange  follow: 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  What  were  the  books  that 
were  developed  In  the  1966  [sic]  fiscal  year 
Book  Development  Program? 

"Mr.  Posner:  In  fiscal  year  1965  there  were 
four  books  that  were  developed.  The  Ladder 
Dictionary  by  John  R.  Shaw,  The  Sword  and 
the  Plow  by  Ralph  Slater,  President  Kennedy 
in  Africa  by  Robert  Marshall,  The  Truth 
About  the  Dominican  RepuWic  by  Jay  Mal- 
Un  .  .  .  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  this  In- 
formation available  to  the  committee.  Be- 
cause It  has  not  been  our  policy  to  make  our 
support  known  In  connection  with  these 
Items,  the  material  that  I  have  Is  not  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

"Mr.  Upecomb:  Do  I  understand  that  this 
list  is  considered  as  classified? 

"Mr.  Posner:  In  the  sense  that  we  have  not 
In  the  past  divulged  the  Government's  con- 
nection with  It,  yes  sir. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  Are  any  of  these  books  on 
this  classified  list  distributed  and  sold  with- 
in the  United  States? 

"Mr.  Posner:    I  believe  that  they  are;  yes. 

"Mr.  Marks:  In  other  words,  we  assist." 

At  this  Juncture  Mr.  Marks  agreed  to  put 
In  the  record  the  titles  of  the  books  and  the 
cost,  $90,258,  of  commissioning  manuscripts 
and  supporting  the  publication  of  books 
commissioned  by  private  publishers.  The 
taxpayer  who  buys  one  of  these  books  pays 
for  It  three  times:  he  pays  to  have  It  written; 
he  pays  to  have  It  published;  and  he  pays  Its 
retail  price  at  the  bookstore.  He  also  pays  to 
support  a  Government  Printing  Office  which 
could  publish  and  sell  the  book  at  a  fraction 
of  Its  cost  as  produced  privately  and  secretly. 
But  Mr.  Marks  in  later  testimony  explained 
why  books  under  Government  imprimatur 
are  not  useful  to  the  purposes  of  U.  S.  I.  A. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  Why  Is  It  wrong  to  let  the 
American  people  know  when  they  buy  and 
read  the  book  that  It  was  developed  under 
Government  sponsorship? 

"Mr.  Marks:  It  minimizes  their  [sic]  value. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  Why  Is  It  not  a  good  policy 
to  maintain  the  same  ground  rules  that  you 
maintain  with  motfon  pictures  with  news- 
paper stories  and  dd  your  work  Just  for  over- 
seas and  make  It  ei  policy  that  these  books 
that  are  prepared  under  your  supervision 
and  prepared  with  taxpayers'  money  are  not 
for  distribution  within  the  United  States? 

"Mr.  Marks:  .  .  .  Where  an  audience  over- 
seas reads  a  book  with  the  label  of  the  U.S. 
Government  they  look  upon  It  In  a  particu- 
lar manner.  Where  they  read  a  book  that  Is 
pubUshed  in  the  United  States  and  we  dls- 
tribute  It  they  look  upon  It  differently,  as 
the  expression  of  the  author.  It  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  author,  it  is  not  ova  expres- 
sion. We  did  not  write  that  book.  We 
merely  bought  copies  and  helped  to  dis- 
tribute It.  But  If  we  say  this  In  our  book, 
then  the  author  Is  a  Government  employee, 
In  effect." 

Of  course  the  author  ia  a  Government  em- 
ployee— ^In   fact,   not   In   effect.    He   does   a 


chore  at  the  order  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Government.  Fxirther,  his  work  is 
then  published  under  the  copyright  of  a 
private  publisher  even  though  Section  8  of 
the  Copyright  Laws  says  that  any  work  pro- 
duced by  a  Government  employee  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  Is  not  copyrightable, 
even  though  produced  by  a  private  publisher. 
Thus  the  taxpayer  pays  again :  he  pays  royal- 
ties on  each  copy  of  a  book  that  the  U.8J.A. 
buys  for  distribution — a  book  which  Is 
already  their  property.  Mr.  Lipscomb  was 
very  gentle  with  Mr.  Marks  on  this  point: 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  I  am  for  the  Book  Develop- 
ment Program  for  distribution  overseas.  I 
believe  you  can  do  lots  of  good  with  it.  But 
why  not  limit  your  activities  for  overseas? 
You  are  making  a  subsidy  to  the  author  and 
publisher.  The  taxpayer  Is  not  complaining 
about  It,  but  there  Is  a  principle  Involved  In 
my  mind  that  when  an  American  citizen  who 
subsidizes  a  book  reads  It,  he  should  know. 

"Mr.  Marks:  That  Is  a  point  of  view  which 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Lipscomb:  I  assume  you  are  distribut- 
ing them  overseas,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

"Mr.  Marks:  Yes,  definitely;  to  tell  a  story. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb:  Is  It  being  sold  In  the 
United  States  for  propaganda  purposes? 

"Mr.  Marks:  No." 

In  other  words,  what  is  meant  to  manipu- 
late a  foreign  reader  Is  believed  by  Mr.  Marks 
to  be  a  fair  and  objective  account  to  an 
American  reader.  But  the  truth  is  that  a 
student  writing  a  paper  about  our  Interven- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  before 
him  In  Mallln's  account  of  The  Truth  About 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  controlled  pack- 
age which  Is  not  truly  labeled.  If  he  Is  mis- 
led before  be  gets  past  the  dust  Jacket  and 
title  page,  what  can  he  expect  of  the  book 
Itself?  The  C.I.A.  also  has  had  for  years  a 
great  respect  for  the  power  of  books  to  In- 
fluence opinion.  The  names  of  Frederick  A, 
Praeger  and  the  M.I.T.  Press  (The  Center  for 
International  Studies  at  M.I.T.  was  set  up 
with  C.I.A.  money  15  years  ago)  are  only 
two  of  many  that  crop  up  again  and  again 
In  the  company  of  the  U.S.I.A.  and  the  C.I.A. 
One  welcomes  the  written  views  of  men 
connected  with  such  agencies  as  well 
as  those  of  scholars  working  without  such 
support,  but  the  taxpayer  has  the  right  to 
know  what  he  Is  paying  for  and  the  reader 
has  the  right  to  know  the  basic  beliefs  and 
qualifications  and  sources  of  the  man  whose 
book  he  buys. 

And  the  evil  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  reader  Is  often  guided  to  a  book 
by  the  good  reputation  of  its  publisher. 
Praeger,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  contractors 
of  books  purchased  by  U.S.IJ^.,  and  whose 
company  was  recently  purchased  by  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannica  (think  of  the  poten- 
tial there!),  Is  no  Government  stooge.  Prae- 
ger books  on  politics,  foreign  affairs,  and  his- 
tory have  an  excellent  reputation  for  accu- 
racy and  timeliness.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  which  Praeger  books  were  supported 
by  the  Government.  For  example.  Praeger  \b 
the  publisher  for  Bernard  Fall,  whose  books 
about  Viet  Nam  are  indictments  of  Admin- 
istration policy.  Praeger  also  published 
Philip  Geyelln's  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
World,  an  objective  study  of  the  President's 
foreign  policy  that  was  not  purchased  by 
U.S.I.A.  for  foreign  distribution  because  It 
did  not  answer  the  Agency's  propaganda 
needs.  But  Praeger  Is  also  named  as  the 
publisher  of  five*  of  the  16  titles  U.S.I.A. 
supported  or  generated  in  1966. 

Book  Week,  February  5. 1967 


•  The  Sword  and  the  Plow  by  Ralph  P. 
Slater,  The  Dragon's  Embrace  by  Joseph 
Hevl,  The  Communist  Front  as  a  Weapon  of 
Political  Warfare  by  J.  E.  Atkinson,  In  Pur- 
suit of  World  Order  by  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
From  Colonialism  to  Communism  by  Hoang 
Van  Chi. 
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The  Agency  also  spends  $6  million  or  so 
every  year  to  buy  books  for  distribution  (In 
1965  It  purchased  175,032,  representing  1,500 
titles),  and  no  one  knows  what  effects  the 
lure  of  this  amount  of  money  has  on  a  pub- 
Usher's  agreement  with  an  author  concern- 
ing a  Dook's  tone  and  direction.  Lipscomb 
and  Marks  touched  on  this  question  after 
It  had  been  revealed  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  books  were  ordered  from  Po- 
tomac Books,  Inc.,  a  Washington  publish- 
ing company.  The  Agency  agreed  to  pay 
$25,000  for  six  volumes  on  America,  three 
of  which  had  yet  to  be  written  and  which 
would  be  distributed  here  and  abroad  with- 
out mention  of  the  U.S.I.A.  contract.  Mr. 
Marks  was  asked  about  the  agreement: 

'Mr.  Marks:  That  Is  right,  we  bought  a 
substantial  number  of  books  from  that  pub- 
lisher but  we  did  not  write  the  books. 

"Mr.  Lipscomb :  You  hired  the  manuscripts 
done? 

"Mr.  Marks:  We  worked  with  them.  I 
would  not  say  we  hired  them.  We  did  not 
contract  for  them.  We  said,  'If  this  book 
Is  written  on  this  subject,  we  are  a  customer 
for  you,  and  will  buy  X  copies."  " 

The  case  of  William  Manchester  vs.  The 
Kennedy  Family  has  brought  to  public  view 
an  arrangement  whereby  sources  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  book  attempted  to  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  the  book's  content,  tone, 
and  publication  date.  Manchester  has  been 
accused  of  foolishness  in  entering  into  such 
a  contract,  and  the  Kennedy  family  has  been 
accused  of  misunderstanding  the  ground 
rules  by  which  history  gets  written.  On 
the  contrary,  what  Manchester  agreed  to  do 
has  become  common  practice  among  his- 
torians and  biographers  and  the  Kennedys 
.simply  made  the  arrangement  public. 

A  typical  case  of  book-control  works  this 
way:  a  Government  agency  keeps  Informa- 
tion essential  to  the  writing  of  a  given  book 
under  a  security  classification.  The  agency 
then  contacts  a  writer  and  agrees  to  lift  the 
classification  In  exchange  for  the  right  to 
edit  the  entire  book — not  Just  the  portions 
that  touch  on  the  previously  classified  mate- 
rial. Whether  such  censorship  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  or  in  the  inter- 
est of  political  expediency  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion: the  effect  of  such  an  agreement  is  to 
grant  enormous  leverage  to  the  Establish- 
ment, whose  editorial  Judgments  are  neither 
disclosed  nor  subject  to  review. 

When  one  considers  the  tens  of  millions  of 
doUara  spent  by  the  Government  on  books, 
the  economic  leverage  that  results  must  be 
enormous.  Books  by,  about,  and  for  the 
Qovemment  claim  a  massive  share  of  the 
book-selling  and  writing  business  and  any 
publisher  who  flaiuits  the  power  structure 
does  so  at  his  peril.  Recently,  a  freelance 
writer.  Ralph  Schoensteln,  revealed  that  a 
book  he  wrote  In  1965  about  President  John- 
son and  bis  three  dogs,  Blanco,  Her,  and  the 
late  Him,  was  submitted  by  his  publisher, 
Doubleday,  for  review  by  Elizabeth  Carpen- 
ter, Mrs.  Johnson's  press  secretary.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  was  furious:  she  fancied  the  65- 
page  manuscript  to  be  repellent  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  President's  high  office  and  made 
It  clear  that  for  Doubleday  to  print  the  book 
would  be  to  sacrifice  the  cooperation  of  the 
White  House  with  Its  future  writers.  It 
never  appeared. 

We  should  not  lament  the  loss  of  the 
doggy  book  were  it  not  that  such  sub  rosa 
censorship  sets  extremely  dangerous  prece- 
dents. The  writing  of  a  book  and  the  read- 
ing of  one  are  private  enterprises  that  con- 
stitute a  crucial  defense  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority.  The  cornerstone  of  such  a 
defense  Is  the  frank  disclosure  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  book  came  to  be  written  or 
controlled.  John  Milton,  arguing  in  the 
17th  century  against  the  Licensing  Act, 
wrote  In  Areopagitica: 

"I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
concernment  in  the  Church  and  to  the  Com- 


monwealth to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books 
demean  themselves,  as  well  as  men;  and 
thereafter  to  confine.  Imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  Justice  on  them  as  malefactors.  .  .  . 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness 
be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book.  Who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reason- 
able creature,  God's  Image;  but  he  who  de- 
stroys a  good  book  kills  reason  Itself,  kills 
the  Image  of  Cod,  as  It  were.  In  the  eye." 

It  Is  not  Government  money  or  Govern- 
ment Interest  Itself  that  sullies  books.  All 
one  wants  Is  that  Government  acknowledge 
Its  Involvement  and  keep  Its  hands  off  the 
vrrlter's  work.  To  ask  this  Is  to  ask  for  no 
more  than  the  Government  demands  of 
charitable  foundations.  But  now  there  Is  a 
double  activity,  the  secret  suppression  and 
creation  of  history,  which  reinforces  the 
fears  of  American  writers  that  their  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  trusted  and  that  it  Is  not 
mature  or  brave  enough  to  subsidize  the 
open  dissemination  of  ideas. 


V^THERE  ARE  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  THIS 
WAR? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
disturbing  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Monday,  February  6, 
by  Maritime  Reporter  Helen  Dellch 
Bentley. 

If  the  situation  regarding  discrimina- 
tion against  American  shipping  In  the 
clogged  port  of  Saigon  is  true,  all  Amer- 
icans should  take  grave  Insult  at  the 
treatment  we  are  getting  from  some  of 
our  so-called  allies  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  such  discrimination  exists,  It  serves 
once  a^ain  to  point  out  the  agonizing 
frustration  the  United  States  is  imder- 
going  in  this  confused  and  costly  war. 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  Who  are  our 
friends  In  this  war?  Are  our  boys  dying 
from  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
bullets  while  speculating  South  Viet- 
namese business  interests  gleefully  en- 
gage in  a  trade  conspiracy? 

The  article  follows: 
Obstruction  or  U.S.  Ships  Hinted 
(By  Helen  Dellch  BenUey) 

Saigon. — There  Is  considerable  speculation 
here  that  some  of  the  problems  surrounding 
the  congestion  of  cargoes  In  Saigon  are  delib- 
erately aimed  at  persuading  American-flag 
steamship  companies  to  stop  making  this 
a  port  of  call. 

If  American-flag  ships  turn  down  cargoes 
that  are  financed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  Vietnamese  Importers 
would  be  able  to  go  out  and  use  vessels  of 
any  nationality,  at  what  they  hope  would  be 
a  cheaper  rate.  The  fact  that  the  money 
originates  In  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  doesn't 
matter. 

ONE-HALF   FOB   V.S.   SHIPS 

Under  the  Cargo  Preference  Act,  one-half 
of  all  Government-financed  cargoes  must 
move  on  American-flag  ships  If  they  are 
available  at  reasonable  rates.  Likewise,  the 
1964  MUItary  Assistance  Act  calls  for  all 
military  cargoes  to  move  In  American 
bottoms. 

If   American   ships  are  not  available   at 


reasonable  rates  for  the  cargoes,  then  the 
recipient  country  may  ship  more  than  50 
p>er  cent  on  foreign-flag  vessels. 

The  thought  that  some  of  the  pressure  may 
be  deliberate  was  raised  last  week  after  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co. — the  largest  subsidized 
American-flag  operator — said  It  would  follow 
the  path  of  three  other  operators  who  have 
eliminated  commercial  service  to  Saigon. 

The  three  other  major  American  companies 
had  dropped  Saigon  as  a  port  of  call,  trans- 
shipping their  Saigon  cargoes  at  Hong  Kong 
to  Panamanian  and  other  foreign-flag  coast- 
ers that  do  not  need  as  much  dock  space  as 
the  large  C-3  and  C-4  American-flag  vessels 
plying  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

THREE  USTED 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Amer- 
ican Mail  Lines,  and  Pacific  Far  East  Lines 
who  have  already  dropped  service,  all  had 
bitter  and  costly  experiences.  In  addition 
States  Marine  Steamship  Company  only 
brings  military  cargoes  into  Saigon,  trans- 
shipping commercial  or  aid  cargoes  else- 
where. 

Naturally  there  have  been  more  Amerlcan- 
fiag  ships  entering  this  port  than  those  of 
any  other  nationality  because  of  the  military 
seallft  and  the  civilian  assistance  programs. 
All  these  cargoes  originate  in  the  United 
States  or  are  financed  there. 

Somehow  It  seems  that  the  commercial 
cargoes  that  have  been  removed  from  the 
American  bottoms  are  In  the  worst  shape, 
have  been  In  barges  longer  than  any  other, 
are  "lost"  around  the  port,  with  the  consign- 
ees refusing  to  pick  them  up  or  not  even 
being  Interested  in  even  getting  the  cargoes. 

BRUSSELS  CONVENTION 

Under  the  Brussels  Convention,  the  steam- 
ship line  Is  liable  for  cargo  until  the  con- 
signee picks  It  up.  Whether  or  not  this  ap- 
plies in  Vietnam  has  not  been  determined. 
Meanwhile,  the  shipping  company  must  as- 
simae  that  It  does. 

If  the  burden  becomes  too  great,  all  cor- 
porations may  determine  that  the  losses 
aren't  worth  the  effort. 

With  Lykes,  for  Instance,  barge  costs  have 
been  mounting  at  the  rate  of  $9,000  a  day  for 
more  than  200  days. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Saigon  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Duong  Ngoc  Suu,  chairman  of 
the  Importers  and  exporters  syndicate,  made 
It  quite  clear  that  they  were  not  happy  with 
the  obligatory  transportation  on  American 
vessels. 

At  the  same  time,  he  made  It  clear  that 
they  were  not  happy  with  having  to  spend 
money  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  merchandise  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  and  in  luiderdeveloped 
countries  like  Korea,  Nationalist  China  and 
India. 

In  his  presentation,  Suu  pointed  out  that 
"each  year.  Congress  votes  f(W  the  aid  to 
Vietnam  a  fixed  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
in  United  States  dollars,  not  handed  di- 
rectly to  Vietnam,  but  supplied  by  agreed 
United  States  banks  such  as  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, Bank  of  America,  First  National  Bank 
which  undertake  to  pay  the  suppliers 
through  a  bank  acting  as  paying  agent. 

"The  total  of  this  foreign  exchange  Is  di- 
vided between  the  eighteen  different  Import 
branches,  each  branch  being  divided  In  sev. 
eral   divisions   and   subdivisions. 

"The  use  of  this  foreign  currency  is  con- 
trolled ulteriorly  and.  If  this  control  finds 
out  that  the  foreign  exchange  Is  used  for 
the  Importation  of  goods  non-ellglble,  the 
Vietnamese  Government  will  have  to  replace 
the  Ul-used  exchange  from  Its  own  currency 
reserve. 

"During  the  first  years  of  American  aid. 
the  Vietnamese  firms  could  import  goods 
from  any  country.  At  the  time,  the  Ameri- 
cans found  that  most  of  those  goods  came 
from  Prance.  Germany  and  Japan,  who  re- 
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celved  more  exchange  becaiise  of  t»elr  cheap 
prices  and  the  quaUty  of  their  g*oda. 

"American  goods  were  not  attr»ctlve  be- 
cause of  their  high  cost  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  market.  We  caa  say  that 
In  Vietnam  the  question  of  taste  Is  an  im- 
portant point  of  the  sales. 

"Some  American  Arms,  because!  of  heavy 
taxes  and  with  the  hope  of  doing  good  busi- 
ness In  Vietnam,  made  serloxis  protests  in 
order  to  satisfy  them,  the  Amertcatis  created 
the  "office  of  small  business."  I»iports  of 
about  10,000  United  States  dollars  had  to  be 
the  object  of  tenders  controlled  bf  this  or- 
ganization, tendering  delay  being  »f  at  least 
two  months."" 

DENOUNCED   LIMITATIONS 

Suu  went  on  to  denounce  the  list  of  nine- 
teen countries  which  could  not  bp  author- 
ized to  supply  goods  to  Vletnamj  and  the 
present  Umltatlon  to  the  United  States 
Korea  Nationalist  China  and  Kirea.  He 
claimed  that  the  exporters  delay  stlpmenta. 
the  goods  are  not  up  to  the  saniples  pre- 
sented, nor  of  the  quality  ordered. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  Amerlc«in  manu- 
facturers and  cargo  producers  might  try 
sympathizing  with  the  American  iteamshlp 
companies  about  deliberate  pressure  and 
falsehoods  to  make  them  look  bad. 


PINO  INTRODUCES  AIRCRAPT  NOISE 
ABATEMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fmo]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection.         J 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  toqay  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amiend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  the  FAA 
to  issue  and  enforce  noise  abatei$ent  reg- 
ulations. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  act  against  aircraft  noise,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  If  PAA  is  left  to  their 
own  decisionmaking,  they  will  hot  take 
the  firm  steps  necessary  for  fev  of  an- 
tagonizing their  friends  in  the  airlines. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  the  airlines  are 
going  to  have  to  be  antagonized.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  to  pour 
some  of  their  burgeoning  profits  into  re- 
search and  prevention  of  excessive  noise. 

Jet  noise  is  simply  getting  out  of  hand. 
The  big  Jets  come  in  too  low  to  tioo  many 
airports  located  near  too  many  people 
in  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  My  own 
constituents  find  the  Jets  landing^at  near- 
by LaGuardla  field  almost  intolerably 
noisy — particularly  during  the  summer. 

Until  some  new  ground  transit  break- 
through enables  us  to  move  alnK>rts  out 
Into  the  more  remote  peripheries  of  our 
many  metropolitan  complexes,  we  will 
Just  have  to  curb  the  noise  where  it  Ls — 
no  doubt  this  will  be  an  expensive  proc- 
ess, but  I  hope  Congress  will  make  it  clear 
to  the  PAA  that  tough  antinoise  regu- 
lations are  the  order  of  the  day.i 


ADVANCING    ECONOMIC 
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THROUGH  PRIVATE  VOLqNTARY 
ORGANIZATION  | 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speakei*.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Mor$e]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Fraser],  delivered  one  of  the 
key  addresses  at  the  International  De- 
velopment Conference  on  "Advancing 
Economic  Growth  Through  Private  Vol- 
untary Organization." 

Mr.  Fraser,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
closely  on  the  enactment  and  imple- 
mentation of  title  IX  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966,  gave  an  eloquent 
expression  of  the  need  to  reverse  our 
thinking  about  the  developmental 
process.    He  stated: 

The  problem  of  the  developing  nation  re- 
quires attention  to  the  social  and  political 
structures.  These  must  be  changed  to  re- 
lease the  energies — where  they  exist — of  In- 
dividual men  and  women  who  want  to  Im- 
prove their  lot.  This  will  lead  to  economic 
progress. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  concept  that 
title  IX  was  designed  to  implement. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record: 

AOORBSS  BT   CONGSESSBIAN   DONALO   M.   FKASKR, 

International  Dkvxlopment  Conferknce, 
Febroast  7,  1967 

Archibald  MacLelsh  wrote  In  the  New 
York  Times  the  other  day  that,  when  In  a 
hypothetlcally  sane  universe,  a  problem 
proves  Insoluble  by  the  exercise  of  sanity  It 
Is  usually  because  It  has  been  stated  In  mis- 
taken terms.  It  Is  my  purpose  this  after- 
noon to  argue  that  the  conceptual  formula- 
tion of  foreign  aid  siiSers  because  It  is  being 
stated  In  mistaken  terms.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  problems  of  the  developing  world 
seem  Intractable  and  Incapable  of  solution. 

Evidence  of  the  intractability  abounds. 
After  16  years  of  aid  to  the  developing  world, 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations 
grows  greater.  Tet  the  advanced  nations 
appear  unwilling  to  Increase  their  aid.  la 
this  pure  obstlnancy,  or  is  It  linked  to  the 
lack  of  clear  Indications  of  the  value  of  aid, 
as  well  as  to  other  pressures? 

In  Vietnam  massive  aid  efforts — accom- 
t>anled  by  more  than  half  a  dozen  efforts  at 
pacification — have  each  resulted  In  new 
starts  with  disappointing   progress. 

At  a  private  meeting  several  years  ago,  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  post  World  War  n  period  con- 
cluded that  foreign  aid  was  probably  on  its 
way  out  and  would  probably  have  to  be  re- 
placed solely  by  trade. 

The  gist  of  the  Clay  Committee  Report  on 
Porelgn  Aid  In  1963  was  equally  depressing. 

Traditional  champions  of  aid  In  the  Senate 
are  demonstrating  Increased  skepticism  of 
our  aid  programs.  The  fate  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram this  year  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  highly  uncertain. 

The  apparent  Intractability  of  the  develop- 
ment problem  can  be  overstated.  In  many 
ways  and  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  there 
Is  visible  progress.  Tet  In  the  over-all  pic- 
ture there  Is  little  cause  for  optimism. 

The  problem  of  the  developing  nations  has 
been  described  largely  In  economic  terms. 
This  statement  of  the  problem  has  led  us 
Into  blind  alleys.  Conventional  wisdom  tells 
VIS  that  economic  assistance  Is  the  primary 
need,  and  that  economic  aid  results  in  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  people,  moderates  strains  and 
streaaes  on  the  political  system,  and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

Two  propositions  are  implicit  in  this  for- 


mulation. First,  that  economic  aid  provides 
an  improved  economic  position  for  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries.  Second,  that  an  im- 
proved economic  position  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  growth  of  democratic  Institutions. 

Does  economic  aid  lead  to  an  Improved 
position  for  the  people  of  the  nation  receiv- 
ing the  aid? 

Consider  for  a  moment,  U.S.  economic  aid 
to  L.atln  America,  an  area  to  which  we  give 
considerably  more  attention  than  most  other 
areas.  Our  aid  baxely  exceeds  1%  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  region.  If  a 
1%  Increment  to  their  wealth  can  turn  the 
trick,  what  has  the  100%  of  their  own  wealth 
been  doing  all  of  this  time? 

I  am  familiar  with  the  economists'  reason- 
ing which  underlies  this  approach.  Yet  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  a  1%  supplement  for 
a  ten  year  period — the  period  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — can  do  what  100%  has  not  been 
able  to  do  for  a  century. 

We  must  think  hard  about  this  question. 
It  deserves  to  be  mulled  over  thoughtfully 
and  reflectively.  Until  we  can  answer  this 
question  with  some  confidence,  we  need  to 
keep  thinking  about  It. 

The  Increasing  over-all  gap  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  nations,  the  Inability  to 
detect  much  progress  In  the  lives  of  most  of 
the  people  of  the  nations  we  have  helped, 
and  the  downward  movement  of  basic  Indi- 
cators In  some  areas  in  which  we  have  made 
major  efforts  cannot  be  blinked  away.  If 
we  cannot  contribute  significantly  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  the  second  proposition,  that 
improvement  in  the  economic  lot  of  a  people 
will  lead  to  the  growth  of  stable,  democratic 
nations,  is  illusory. 

Moreover,  the  relationship  between  stages 
of  economic  growth  and  the  stability  and 
democratic  quality  of  a  government  is  an 
uncertain  one.  One  of  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  in  Africa  Is  enjoyed  by  South  Africa. 
Argentina  enjoys  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  In  Latin  America.  Yet  neither 
nation  Is  a  model  for  other  nations.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  two  major 
wars  In  this  century  originated  among  na- 
tions which  were  relatively  developed. 

How,  then,  should  the  development  prob- 
lem be  stated?  There  Is  Increasing  evidence 
that  the  major  deficit  In  the  developing  na- 
tions is  in  their  p>olltlcaI  and  social  struc- 
tures. Until  we  address  ourselves  to  this 
reality,  we  shall  make  little  progress.  We 
must  turn  our  formulation  around.  The 
problem  of  the  developing  nation  requires 
attention  to  the  social  and  political  struc- 
tures. These  must  be  changed  to  release  the 
energies — where  they  exist — of  Individual 
men  and  women  who  virant  to  Improve  their 
lot.    This  will  lead  to  economic  progress. 

In  what  ways  should  the  traditional  social 
and  political  systems  be  changed? 

There  are  three  more  obvious  paths  to 
p\u"sue  In  examining  the  political  and  social 
requirements  for  development: 

First,  we  can  call  upon  our  general  under- 
standing of  man  and  society  In  an  attempt 
to  Identify  the  requisites  for  Improved  per- 
formance by  a  society. 

Secondly,  we  can  attempt  to  reconstruct 
our  own  history  of  development  and  the  In- 
terplay of  various  economic,  jwlltlcal  and 
social  pressures  over  the  past  several  hun- 
dred years  to  glean  principles  which  might 
be  useful  to  other  oocletles. 

Third,  we  can  make  a  comparative  study 
of  the  experience  of  other  nations  In  their 
various  forms  and  stages  of  political,  social 
and  economic  development  to  draw  certain 
hypotheses  about  development. 

I  will  not  pursue  these  three  lines  of  in- 
quiry at  length  because  others  far  more  com- 
petent than  I  have  begiin  to  do  so.  What  I 
find  most  Interesting  about  these  three  ways 
of  inquiring  Into  the  question  Is  that  they  all 
point  to  the  same  general  conclusions: 

1.  That  under  a  highly  centralized  govern- 
ment, development  Is  least  likely  to  take 
place. 
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2.  That  the  mainspring  for  development 
Ues  with  the  Individual's  desire  for  a  better 
shake  In  life,  smd  the  need  Is  to  channel  this 
interest  through  responsive  social,  political 
and  economic  organizations  close  to  that 
person  with  higher  levels  of  government 
playing  a  complementary  and  supporting 
role. 

An  Increasingly  complex  society  cannot  be 
centrally  directed,  as  the  Soviets  are  discov- 
ering. A  look  at  the  U.S.  society  as  It  con- 
tinues to  grow,  demonstrates  a  steady  en- 
largement of  pluralism  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  In  our  country  the 
trend  Is  toward  adding  new  and  more  flexible 
forms  of  economic  organization,  an  astonish- 
ing Increase  In  growth  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions, continued  emphasis  on  creating  and 
strengthening  various  levels  of  government 
below  the  federal  level  including  increased 
powers  for  local  government,  and  signifi- 
cantly, the  rate  of  increase  In  spending  of 
tax  revenues  at  lower  levels  of  government  Is 
double  the  rate  of  Increase  of  federal  govern- 
ment expenditures. 

I  bypass  the  issue  of  economic  concentra- 
tion and  an  increasing  federal  involvement 
in  many  aspects  of  Anaerlcan  life.  With  time 
I  would  try  to  show  that  these  are  not  gen- 
erally In  contradiction  to  this  pluralism  but 
that  where  they  are,  they  will  Inhibit  growth 
unless  corrected. 

By  knowing  the  half-life  of  carbon  14  we 
can  make  reasoned  guesses  about  the  age  of 
certain  matter  by  taking  a  current  reading 
on  it.  A  gllmjwe  Into  changes  In  American 
society  as  It  continues  to  grow  reinforces  the 
Impression  that  from  the  beginning,  a  oon- 
commltent  of  economic  development,  If  not 
a  prerequisite.  Is  a  growth  In  pluralism. 
Where  this  pluralism  Is  Inhibited — where  de- 
cision making  Is  not  located  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous point — growth  Is  bound  to  be 
inhibited. 

To  Illustrate  this  point  further : 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  local  school  dis- 
trict with  its  locally  elected  board.  Educa- 
tion— especially  education  which  Is  relevant 
to  the  environment  In  which  the  people  find 
themselves — is  clearly  the  single  most  Im- 
portant Input  for  economic  growth  as  well  as 
for  the  maturing  of  the  political  environ- 
ment. Having  been  actively  acquainted  with 
educational  Inputs  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, I  am  convinced  that  neither  the  state 
nor  federal  government  would  ever  have 
taxed  the  people  as  heavily  to  support  educa- 
tion as  the  people  have  taxed  themselves 
through  their  local  school  district. 

I  cite  these  highly  Impressionistic  views 
about  the  U.S.  In  full  knowledge  that  this 
kind  of  Intuitive,  retrospective  glance  at 
American  society  hardly  meets  the  degree  of 
objectivity  and  analyals  demanded  by  our 
Bodal  scientists.  But  oiir  social  scientists 
are  producing  comparable,  more  carefully 
phrased  hypotheses  based  both  on  compara- 
tive studies  of  the  histories  of  development  in 
other  nations  and  upon  more  recent  experi- 
ence. 

I  connect  the  results  of  these  studies  to 
my  own  impressions  because  they  lead  me 
to  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  about  the 
necessity  for  a  reappraisal  of  our  present 
approach. 

Instead  of  a  decentralized,  pluralistic  ap- 
proach with  which  we  began  In  the  U.S.,  we 
find  In  most  of  the  developing  world  cen- 
turies-old, traditional  societies.  The  citizen 
has  become  resigned  to  his  inability  to  change 
hlfl  environment.  He  haa  lived  under  officials 
whoee  authority  derives  from  a  remote  cen- 
tral government  rather  than  from  the  citizen, 
and  who  often  are  corrupt.  Control  over 
education,  land  tenure,  marketing  opportu- 
nities, education,  and  roads  has  never  been 
held  by  the  citizen.  The  wealthy — the  power 
structure — have  always  played  an  overwhelm- 
ing   role.    Hope    of    producing    significant 


change  In  such  socletiea  through  changes  in 
the  central  government  seems  small.  Any 
changes  of  Importance  threaten  the  vested 
Interests — whose  power  to  defeat  or  delay 
change  is  notorious. 

The  need  to  Improve  the  lot  of  people  Is 
articulated  by  national  jxiUtlcal  movements. 
Because  these  political  movements  originate 
within  the  cultural  environment  of  the  na- 
tion, shortcomings  and  deficits  In  the  society 
are  seen  as  a  responsibility  of  the  central 
government.  In  their  eyes  the  way  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  Is  to  put  new  leadership 
into  the  central  government.  The  possibility 
that  working  through  central  government  has 
Inherent  limitations  will  not  easily  occiir  to 
them  because  any  alternative  Ues  outside 
their  experience.  Moreover,  the  decentral- 
izing of  power  Is  not  an  instinct  of  politicians 
who  hold  power. 

The  problem  Is  aggravated  by  the  tendency 
of  most  Idealistic  parties — the  most  highly 
motivated  parties — to  be  Impatient  with  the 
speed  of  development  progress.  The  decen- 
tralization of  function  and  decision-making 
and  the  strengthening  of  institutions  closer 
to  the  people  and  more  dependent  directly 
upon  them — appears  as  an  Improbable  course 
which  Is  both  slower  and  requires  increased 
dep>endence  upon  others  who  may  lack  strong 
motivation. 

Yet  these  highly  motivated  political  parties 
come  to  office  with  great  expectation — which 
cannot  be  easily  fulfilled.  One  likely  re- 
sult Is  Increasing  skepticism  and  cynicism 
by  the  people,  and  attraction  to  even  more 
radical  movements. 

These  conclusions  are  shared  by  many, 
though  perhaps  most  would  state  them  some- 
what differently.  These  conclusions,  how- 
ever, are  not  accepted  by  enough  of  the  deci- 
sion makers  In  our  government.  Moreover, 
the  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  social  and 
political  organization  of  a  society  Is  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem  In  the  developing  world 
does  not  lead  automatically  to  acceptance  of 
the  Idea  that  we  can  do  anything  about  It.  It 
Is  quite  simple  for  someone  to  acknowledge 
the  social  and  political  deficits  of  these 
societies,  but  too  often  that  same  person 
says  in  a  challenging  voice,  jut  try  chang- 
ing them  and  see  how  quickly  your  fingers 
get  burned. 

I  honestly  believe  that  thoee  who  hold  thla 
last  view  have  not  engaged  with  the  Issue 
adequately.  One  cannot  fully  accept  the 
view  that  social  and  political  deflcita  are 
basic,  and  then  suggest  we  continue  treading 
the  old  paths.  Some  of  our  present  pro- 
grams reinforce  existing  social  and  political 
I)atterns  and  thus  are  detrimental.  They 
should  be  stopped  or  changed  but  will  not 
be  by  those  who  only  pay  Up  service  to  the 
problem. 

The  academic  community  has  devoted  In- 
creasing attention  to  the  problem  of  social 
and  political  development.  Many  have  con- 
cluded that  while  economic  aid  may  not  be 
getting  at  the  basic  social  and  political  prob- 
lems, we  are  prevented  from  contributing 
more  directly  to  their  solution  by  the  limita- 
tions of  our  culture.  We  can't  transplant 
our  political  and  social  concepts  to  other 
nations,  they  say,  any  more  than  trans- 
planted kidneys  will  fxmction  very  well  in 
another  body.  They  say  that  our  ethno- 
centric perspective  denies  us  a  useful  role  in 
working  at  the  political  and  social  level  in 
Qther  countries.  Thus,  our  efforts  must  be 
limited  to  the  more  obvious  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  more  caution. 

This  position  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  bumblebee  who  was  unaware  of 
the  principles  of  aerodynamics  and  didn't 
know  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fly. 

The  bimiblebee  in  the  developing  world 
could  be  the  Communists  who  in  their  Igno- 
rance go  out  to  organize.  The  bumblebee 
could  also  be  one  of  the  dozens  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel and  others  who  In  developing  coun- 


tries have  found  ways  to  contribute  to  prog- 
ress In  political  and  social  organization,  thus 
opening  new  opportunities  to  the  people  of 
those  nations. 

The  ways  In  which  people  organize  for  so- 
cial, economic  or  political  purposes  are  not 
unique  to  separate  cultures.  Municipal  gov- 
ernment exists  niore  or  less  In  almost  every 
society.  The  corporate  device  Is  found  In 
every  advanced  country.  Cooperative  move- 
ments have  been  strong  in  many  developing 
nations  for  years  and  take  root  easily  in 
others.  The  commonality  of  experience 
among  most  nations — developed  or  develop- 
ing— In  political  organizing  Is  striking  to 
those  of  UJ5  who  have  been  active  partici- 
pants In  the  political  process. 

What  the  West — and  especially  the  United 
States — is  richest  in  Is  the  variety  of  con- 
ceptual approaches  used  to  solve  problems. 
While  the  horizon  of  every  society  is  limited 
by  Its  cultural  traditions,  at  least  In  this 
respect,  our  experience  Is  broader  than  that 
of  the  developing  world. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  develop- 
ment Is  a  process  which  Is  never  ending. 
This  Is  especially  the  case  as  we  accept  po- 
Utlcai  development  as  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment picture.  The  goal  of  development 
should  be  to  bring  about  the  necessary  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  arrangements 
which  will  accommodate  and  resolve  conflict 
and  permit  each  man  and  woman  to  grow 
and  develop  as  far  as  possible. 

Measured  in  these  terms,  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. We  should  perceive  our  International 
development  role  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
over-all  concern  for  an  improved  ordering  of 
men's  affairs.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  we  need 
to  share  experiences  within  and  among  all 
nations.  Our  attitude  should  be  one  of  par- 
ticipating in  mutual  undertakings  In  a  com- 
mon cause,  opening  dialogues  at  aU  levels  to 
mark  out  common  courses  of  action. 

We  should  accept  the  plurallstc  approach 
as  a  working  hypothesis.  A  pluralistic  ap- 
proach, however,  does  not  require  a  scatter- 
gun  effort.  The  development  of  institu- 
tional capacities  should  be  a  part  of  an  In- 
tegral plan  which  takes  the  broadest  possible 
perspective.  Our  efforts  to  strengthen  co- 
operatives, labor  unions,  various  levels  of 
government,  private  enterprise,  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  educational  Institutions 
should  not  be  pursued  singly,  but  should  flow 
from  an  over-aU  concept  of  how  these  and 
other  social  institutions  relate  to  one  an- 
other. This  approach  la  particularly  needed 
In  the  agricultural  sector  where  action  is 
needed  on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts  If  In- 
creased agricultural  production  Is  to  be 
gained. 

One  of  the  most  Important  vehicles  for 
producing  change  In  society  Is  through  poUt- 
Ical  movements.  In  many  ways  the  political 
parties  of  developing  nations  are  highly 
sophisticated  but  need  to  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  development  processes.  This 
imderstandlng  will  be  aided  by  comparative 
studies  of  change  and  progress  In  other  coun- 
tries. Providing  students  from  developing 
nations  with  a  more  profound  understanding 
of  development  processes  and  their  relatlon- 
ahlp  to  Ideology  would  be  most  productive. 
In  all  of  these  efforts  the  Initiative  should 
come  from  those  we  seek  to  help.  The  prob- 
lems should  be  discussed,  examined  and 
analyzed  together.  We  In  the  development 
fleld  need  to  explore  aU  possible  channels 
through  which  these  mutual  studies  and 
dialogues  can  be  most  effectively  puraued. 
The  benefit  will  be  Immense  to  both  the  U.S. 
and  to  other  countries. 

The  entire  range  of  pluralistic  endeavors 
In  the  U.S.  should  be  examined  with  care, 
sensitivity  and  caution  In  order  to  maximize 
their  contribution  to  the  developing  world. 
The  role  of  the  country  aid  mission  perhaps 
should  shift  to  a  larger  emphasis  on  monitor- 
ing and  evaluating  the  undertakings  In  which 
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our  government  Invests,  letting  t>thers  be- 
come more  involved  on  a  long  |erm  basla 
through  institutional  frameworks  which  are 
durable  and  appropriate  to  the  problem. 

I  conclude  with  several  generafl  observa- 
tions. Foreign  aid  is  a  major  undertaking. 
With  the  acctimulation  of  years  of  experience 
and  the  usu&l  ingenuity  of  Americans  we 
have  been  finding  ways  to  be  mor^  effective. 
We  are  already  at  work  in  the  social,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent,  the  political  field.;  Much  of 
this  came  about  as  a  result  of  tke  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  ict  offered 
by  former  Senator  Humphrey.  Through 
Title  rx  which  was  added  to  the  l»w  In  1968 
we  have  sought  to  give  added  emphasis  to 
the  need  for  such  work.  Change,  however, 
comee  slowly. 

What  I  plead  for  today  is  a  basic  reorienta- 
tion in  our  thinking — to  put  social  and  polit- 
ical evolution  as  our  first  coneem,  with 
economic  aid  playing  the  supporting  role 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Such  a 
change  in  priority  would  more  clearly  serve 
our  national  interest  and  would  better  serve 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  t^e  develop- 
ing world.  I 

REDWOOD  PARK  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gjentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dok  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi»  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  e^ttraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^n  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mri  Speaker, 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  unbiased 
statements  on  the  National  Redwood 
Park  controversy  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  me  and  I  prc^xise  to  submit  it 
to  the  Record  for  the  ediflcatjon  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  northern  California  section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  has  made 
the  evaluation  of  redwood  park  pro- 
posals, in  a  manner  reflecting  the  high- 
est standards  of  this  professional  orga- 
nization. I  congratulate  the  northern 
California  section  of  the  Sbciety  of 
American  Foresters  for  its  precise  anal- 
ysis and  commend  it  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  will  more  likelyi  than  not 
have  to  render  a  Judgment  thfis  session 
on  the  park  issue: 

Northern  Calitornia  Section  3ociett  of 
American  Foresters  SxATtMENt  on  Red- 
wood Park  Proposals  j 
A  number  of  proposals  for  withdrawing 
additional  lands  containing  the  )coast  red- 
wood of  Northwestern  Califoml^  for  park 
purposes  have  been  developed  In  racent  years. 
Around  these  various  park  proposals  has 
erupted  a  controversy  of  nation(-wlde  im- 
portance. The  controversy  has  lis  roots  in 
conflicts  in  basic  data  and  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  within  lay  and  professlotial  groups. 
Consequently,  the  public  and  thf  decision- 
makers still  face  a  situation  that  It  not  clear. 
This  issue  is  of  more  than  ordins^ry  Interest 
to  the  Northern  California  Section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters.  Our  Society 
Is  a  profeesional  organization  copipoeed  of 
foresters  in  both  pubUc  and  private  employ- 
ment concerned  with  the  sclentlflc  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  for  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  Including  the  protection 
of  environmental  and  aesthetic  influences. 
In  keeping  with  our  professional  responsi- 
bility, after  objective  study  of  this  problem, 
we  offer  the  following  evaluation  qf  the  facts 
in  the  case. 
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ABE  REDWOODS  DISAPPEARING? 

One  Impression  commonly  held  Is  that  the 
coast  redwood  Is  becoming  virtually  extinct. 
This  is  not  80.  The  species  still  occupies  al- 
most the  same  geographic  area  It  occupied 
at  the  time  of  arrival  of  white  men.  Because 
of  the  Inherent  vigor  of  redwood,  harvesting 
has  resulted  in  young-growth  forests  with 
five  to  ten  times  the  number  of  redwoods 
that  were  present  In  the  original  forest  stand. 
There  may  well  be  more  Individual  redwood 
trees  now  than  when  men  began  to  utilize 
them. 

The  older  young-growth  forests  resulting 
from  early  logging,  whUe  not  as  spectacular 
as  the  superlative  virgin  groves,  possess 
significant  aesthetic  and  recreational  value. 
Good  examples  of  these  young-growth  stands 
can  be  foimd  along  the  Russian  River  In 
Sonoma  County,  along  the  Navarro  River 
in  Mendocino  County,  and  many  other 
places  In  the  region.  Some  of  these  yoiing 
stands  are  of  such  aestheic  and  recreational 
value  that  they  have  been  reserved  from 
future  harvesting  in  parks.  Areas  like  these 
can  become  superlative  stands  In  the  future. 

Thus,  the  Impact  of  human  use  and  oc- 
cupancy does  not  even  remotely  threaten 
extinction  of  redwood  as  a  species.  But  It 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  old- 
growth  redwood  trees  and  the  area  of  red- 
wood forest  which  is  in  essentially  primitive 
condition.  The  present  area  of  virgin  red- 
wood is  approximately  19  percent  of  that 
which  existed  when  the  white  men  came. 

HAS    SUFFICIENT    REDWOOD    ALBEADT    BEEN 
PRESERVED? 

A  key  question  in  the  redwood  contro- 
versy Is:  how  much  of  these  lands  should 
be  set  aside  in  parks?  Some  1.9  million 
acres  are  estimated  to  have  been  occupied 
by  redwood  in  primitive  times.  To  date 
about  100.000  acres  or  over  150  square  miles 
of  the  redwood  tyi)e  are  preserved  In  exist- 
ing parks,  principally  those  of  the  California 
State  Park  System.  These  parks  represent 
about  five  percent  of  the  total  redwood  type. 
The  old-growth  redwood  stands  in  parks 
amount  to  about  59,000  acres,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  remaining  old-growth  redwood 
in  all  ownerships. 

An  important  factor  often  overlooked  In 
the  redwood  controversy  Is  the  great  diver- 
sity of  the  redwood  forest  type.  The  diver- 
sity Is  both  natural  and  mtm-caused.  In 
nature  the  largest  trees,  the  purest  stands, 
and  the  most  aesthetically  pleasing  vistas 
are  very  limited  in  extent.  These  "cathe- 
dral-like" groves  are  the  superlative  ones. 
They  occur  on  alluvial  flats  and  benches 
along  the  principal  streams  within  the  red- 
wood region.  The  superlative  redwood 
groves  found  on  alluvial  bottoms  within 
existing  parks  amount  to  approximately 
23,000  acres.  We  estimate  that  public  parks 
now  contain  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
original  superlative  bottom  land  type  that 
ever  existed. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  area  on  whk:h  red- 
wood grows  is  on  steep,  rough  terrain.  Here 
the  forest  contains  varying  amounts  of 
Douglas-fir,  tanoak.  madrone  and  other  spe- 
cies; and  the  redwood  trees  are  smaller 
than  on  the  flats.  The  forest  floor  is  often 
tangled  with  undergrowth  and  open  vistas 
are  not  present  or  are  very  limited  in  size. 

Without  question  the  program  to  date  for 
preservation  of  redwoods  by  the  State  of 
CaUfornla,  with  extraordinary  assistance  of 
private  groups  and  the  cooperation  of  many 
timberland  owners,  has  created  a  remarkable 
system  of  State  Redwood  Parks.  The  ac- 
quisition and  management  of  these  parks 
are  a  credit  to  the  agencies  concerned.  De- 
velopment of  the  parks  to  accommodate  rec- 
reation has  not  been  fully  executed.  Many 
park  areas  are  still  quite  inaccessible  and 
there  Is  a  need  to  Install  additional  faculties 
for  visitors.  However.  It  should  be  noted 
that  park  preservation  objectives  are  by  no 


means  compatible  with  maximum  develop- 
ment of  recreation  potential.  Existing  pub- 
lic parks  contain  undeveloped  recreation 
capacity,  but  the  extent  of  this  capacity 
will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  goal 
of  preservation  Is  maintained. 

In  addition  to  park  lands,  another  77,000 
acres  of  the  coast  redwood  type  are  In  other 
public  holdings  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  California  Division  of  Forestry. 
These  public  lands  are  predominantly  the 
ridge-type  forests  not  considered  superlative. 
These  lands  are  not  reserved  exclusively  for 
park  purposes;  they  are  managed  for  mul- 
tiple use.  In  most  cases  redwood  and  as- 
sociated species  are  harvested,  but  In  a  man- 
ner to  provide  perpetual  crops  of  wood;  and 
public  recreation  and  wildlife  and  watershed 
protection  are  recognized  objectives  of  man- 
agement. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Analysis  of  any  proposal  for  a  major  allo- 
cation of  a  resource  to  a  particular  use 
should  cover  the  benefits  anticipated  and 
the  costs  Involved.  Timber  growing  and  the 
wood  products  Industry  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal economic  activity  of  the  northern 
counties  of  the  redwood  region.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  broadening  the  base  of  the  econ- 
omy In  this  region  are  limited  A  major 
potential  for  expanding  the  economic  life 
of  the  area  lies  In  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  renewablUty  of  the  large  forest  resources 
In  these  counties.  These  forests  have  a 
capacity  of  timber  growth  that  Is  not  ex- 
celled anywhere  In  the  United  States.  De- 
velopment of  more  complete  wood  utili- 
zation facilities  such  as  pulp  mills,  better 
logging  practices,  and  Increased  attention 
to  intensive  timber  management  are  among 
the  principal  means  available  to  strengthen 
the  economy  in  the  futxire. 

Large  further  withdrawals  of  redwood 
lands  for  parks  would  have  an  Impact  on 
this  major  Industry  in  terms  of  both  cur- 
rent operations  and  prospects  for  future  in- 
dustrial growth.  Current  park  proposals  en- 
visage addlUonal  acquisition  up  to  87,000 
acres  of  private  land,  containing  as  much  as 
three  billion  board  feet  of  commercial  tim- 
ber. On  the  average  every  10,000  acres  of 
old-growth  timber  withdrawn  would  lessen 
the  timber  reserves  available  for  future  op- 
erations by  a  half-billion  board  feet.  The 
harvest  and  primary  processing  of  a  bUllon 
board  feet  of  timber  utlUzes  about  10,000 
man-years  of  employment.  Each  harvesting 
and  processing  job  supports  about  1.5  man- 
years  of  nontlmber  employment.  Not  only 
would  the  wealth  production  potential  be 
diminished  by  substantial  public  acquisi- 
tion, but  also  It  would  be  more  difficult  for 
the  economy  to  adjust  to  a  young- growth 
timber  base,  which  req\ilres  that  new  tree 
crops  be  grown.  The  plans  for  sustained 
yield  and  more  Intensive  forest  management 
of  the  principal  timber  producers  could  be 
materially  disrupted.  The  long-term  annual 
timber  growth  of  the  region  would  be  re- 
duced on  the  order  of  ten  mlUlon  board  feet 
for  every  10,000  acres  planted  In  parks. 

Substantial  capital  Investments  In  Un- 
proved manufacturing  facilities  have  been 
based  on  present  sustained  yield  capacity  of 
commercial  timberland  In  the  Redwood  Re- 
gion. Further  implementation  of  plans  for 
development  Is  being  held  In  abeyance  pend- 
ing determination  of  the  ultimate  extent  of 
park  acquisition.  This  situation  has  de- 
pressed the  local  economy  and  will  continue 
to  preclude  orderly  economic  development 
of  the  area  until  a  decision  on  this  matter  Is 
reached. 

Offsetting  this  effect  on  basic  Industry,  the 
expansion  of  parks  can  add  to  the  local  econ- 
omy. The  evidence  is  not  clear  as  to  what 
the  size  of  this  addition  would  be.  Esti- 
mates made  by  park  proponents  differ  sharp- 
ly from  those  of  their  opponents.    Existing 
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state  parks  attract  large  numbers  of  tourists 
presently.  No  analysis  has  been  made  to 
show  the  Increased  attracting  power  of  a  Na- 
tional Park  created  simply  out  of  existing 
State  parks  without  additional  park  area. 
Some  of  the  tourist  Increases  projected  wUl 
occur  without  a  National  Park  due  to  popu- 
lation pressures,  Increased  leisure  time,  and 
a  better  transportation  system.  The  current 
trend  In  visits  to  existing  redwood  parks  Is 
not  so  steeply  upwards  as  was  predicted  a  few 
years  ago.  Present  facilities  handle  existing 
levels  of  use  satisfactorily  except  for  brief 
periods  of  peak  demand.  A  problem  In 
measuring  the  benefits  to  the  economy  from 
recreation  Is  that  recreational  use  In  the  red- 
wood region  Is  highly  seasonal,  limited 
mostly  to  the  three  summer  months. 

Public  purchase  of  more  redwoods  for  a 
park  would  materially  affect  the  local  tax 
base.  Under  existing  laws,  annual  property 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  counties  by  all  private 
owners  of  land  and  timber;  lands  in  Federal 
or  State  parks  do  not  pay  such  taxes  or 
make  any  in-Ueu  payments.  Another  10,000 
seres  of  representative  old-growth  in  parks 
would  remove  $1,300,000  or  more  in  assessed 
value  from  the  tax  rolls;  this  assessed  value 
produces  more  than  $10*,000  annual  tax  rev- 
enue. Thus,  one  consideration  In  the 
establishment  of  any  liew  park  Is  that  of 
how  to  avoid  an  Inequitable  shift  In  the  local 
tax  burden  to  the  remaining  taxpayers  In 
the  county. 

HOW      CAN      WATERSHED      PROTECTION      BEST      BE 
PROVIDED." 

Some  park  proposals  Justify  public  acqui- 
sition of  upstream  nonsuperlative  lands  on 
the  grounds  that  this  is  necessary  to  provide 
watershed  protection  for  existing  parks. 
Land  movement  and  soil  erosion  have  been 
characteristic  of  this  region  long  before 
man's  Influences.  These  effects  are  mainly 
due  to  the  unstable  geology  and  landscape, 
and  the  heavy  precipitation  In  much  of  the 
region.  The  superlative  streamslde  redwood 
groves  we  now  treasure  are  a  product  of  this 
natural  phenomenon  and  the  periodic  flood- 
ing that  has  occurred  for  centuries. 

Differences  exist  within  the  region  In  geol- 
ogy and  soils  which  present  varying  hazards. 
For  Instance,  the  landscape  within  the  Mill 
Creek  Watershed  at  Del  Norte  County  Is 
much  more  stable  than  that  In  Bull  Creek  of 
the  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park.  Each 
particular  situation  must  be  closely  viewed 
considering  all  the  various  natural  and  land 
use  variables  before  a  determination  can  be 
made  how  best  to  achieve  watershed  protec- 
tion. 

Some  land  use  practices  are  known  to  ac- 
celerate erosion  and  runoff.  But  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  mere  elimination  of  any 
land  use  will  Insure  freedom  from  flood 
damage  In  downstream  stands  or  that  such 
elimination  will  necessarily  minimize  such 
damage.  Protection  of  park  groves  should 
be  sought  through  the  best  possible  manage- 
ment of  upstream  watersheds,  not  through 
categorical  restrictions  on  use. 

WILL  REDWOOD  GROVES  BE  PRESERVED  BY 
RESERVATION  ALONE? 

In  most  discussions  of  redwood  preserva- 
tion, It  Is  Implicitly  assumed  that  reserva- 
tion of  superlative  groves  in  park  status  will 
be  sufficient  to  Insure  their  preservation  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  past  half  cen- 
tury of  experiences  and  research  has  pro- 
vided substantial  evidence  that  no  such  gen- 
eral assumption  Is  Justified. 

Vegetation  Is  never  static  and  the  Coast 
Redwood  type,  like  other  vegetation,  under- 
goes long-term  successlonal  changes.  More 
Importantly,  exclusion  of  fire,  modification 
of  the  regime  of  flooding  and  silting  as  a 
result  of  upstream  reservoir  construction, 
and  other  changes  In  conditions  which  arise, 
either  because  of  or  In  spite  of  park  status, 
may  have  serious  effects  on  the  future  de- 
velopment of  reserved  groves.     Intense  use  of 


the  groves  themselves  by  visitors  provides 
a  further  dynamic  element  which  must  be 
recognized. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  stimuli  for  change 
which  exist  even  within  a  park  reservation, 
true  preservation  of  the  values  we  see  in  the 
superlative  redwood  groves  must  consist.  In 
effect,  of  managing  change.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  the  objectives  of  preser- 
vation are,  how  much  and  what  kinds  of 
changes  are  consistent  with  these  objectives, 
and  what  sorts  of  methods  of  modifying 
changes  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
preservation.  Much  of  the  sclentiflc  knowl- 
edge needed  to  develop  such  programs  of 
vegetation  preservation  management  Is 
available.  But  the  philosophy  and  policy 
of  applying  such  knowledge  to  the  goal  of 
redwood  preservation  has  not  yet  been  widely 
accepted.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  It  Is  still 
too  little  recognized. 

CAN    RECREATION    AND   TIMBER   GROWING 
BE   COMPATIBLE? 

The  setting  aside  of  more  commercial  tim- 
ber for  park  purposes  Is  not  the  only  means 
to  accommodate  Increasing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation.  A  number  of  Important 
forms  of  forest  recreation  can  be  supplied 
in  large  quantities  by  young-growth  forests 
which  are  also  being  managed  for  timber 
production.  The  existence  of  substantial 
opportunities  to  expand  the  supply  of  this 
sort  of  recreation  resource  at  low  cost  has 
been  demonstrated  clearly  on  National  and 
State  Forests.  On  private  Industrial  forest 
lands  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  concept  as  evidence  by  365,000  acres 
recently  opened  for  public  recreation.  Many 
kinds  of  demands  for  intensive  recreation 
use  can  be  met  on  such  lands  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  in  a  park  where  protection  of 
the  unique  park  features  requires  severe 
restrictions  on  all  uses,  Including  recreation. 

WHY  THE  RACE  TOR  THE  "TALLEST  TREE?" 

Some  of  the  support  for  more  redwood 
parks  stems  from  interest  in  preserving 
the  "tallest  tree."  The  importance  of  this 
single  feature  needs  to  be  related  to  many 
other  attributes  that  require  consideration 
In  establishing  parks.  The  aesthetic  effect 
from  exposure  to  superlative  redwood  groves 
Is  Influenced  very  little  by  minor  differences 
In  height  of  the  trees.  Actually,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  a  redwood  tree  to  know  how  tall  It  Is. 
As  one  forester  has  aptly  put  It:  "With 
trees  as  with  women,  too  much  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  measurements." 

Moreover,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  any 
given  tree  Is  the  record  tree  or  that  It  will 
remain  so.  For  years  the  Founders  Tree 
in  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park  was  the 
tallest  known  specimen.  In  1964  the  How- 
ard Llbbey  Tree  along  Redwood  Creek  was 
shown  to  be  taller.  Within  the  past  few 
months  the  title  has  been  transferred  to 
still  another  specimen  In  Humboldt  Red- 
woods State  Park.  With  four  million  or 
more  large  trees  still  living  on  360,000  acres 
of  remaining  old-growth  stands,  It  Is  wholly 
possible  that  taller  unidentified  trees  remain 
to  be  discovered.  Due  to  physiological 
changes  In  the  tree  top  and  to  ground  levels 
changes  on  flats  subject  to  flooding,  the 
measured  height  of  a  virgin  redwood  may 
change  from  time  to  time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  policy  of  the  Northern  California 
Section  Is  to  support  the  establishment  and 
necessary  development  of  local,  state,  and 
national  parks  to  preserve  and  permit  en- 
joyment of  outstanding  scenic,  sclentiflc. 
historical.  Inspirational  and  recreational 
areas  provided  that  Intensive  study  clearly 
establishes  that  the  long-time  public  inter- 
est requires  the  permanent  sacrifice  of  al- 
ternative uses  and  values.  In  the  light  of 
this  long-standing  policy  we  offer  these  con- 
clusions and  recommendations: 


1.  We  believe  that  preservation  of  the 
unique  scientific  and  aesthetic  values  of 
the  superlative  redwood  groves  can  best  be 
insured  by  permanent  reservations  of  these 
groves  In  park  status.  We  reiterate  our 
earlier  recommendations  that  immediate  at- 
tention be  given  to  public  acquisition  of 
some  6,000  to  8.000  acres  containing  super- 
lative groves  adjacent  to  existing  State  Parks 
in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties.  Ad- 
ditional superlative  groves  which  are  not 
adjacent  to  these  existing  parks  should  also 
be  acquired  where  they  can  be  Incorporated 
into  administratively  feasible  park  units. 

2.  A  half  century  of  experience  and  scien- 
tific study  In  superlative  redwood  groves 
demonstrates  that  the  uniquely  Impressive 
characteristics  of  these  groves  may  not  be 
preserved  simply  by  reservation  from  con- 
flicting forms  of  use.  Rather,  sophisticated 
technical  management  of  these  groves,  de- 
signed to  achieve  carefully  defined  scientific 
and  aesthetic  objectives,  will  be  required  if 
the  superlative  character  of  the  groves  Is 
to  be  maintained.  Wherever  redwood 
groves  are  held  In  park  status  a  vigorous 
program  of  vegetation  preservation  manage- 
ment must  be  applied  promptly. 

3.  We  believe  that  protection  of  both  parks 
and  other  downstream  values  can  be  assured 
through  broadly  conceived  and  effectively 
executed  plans  for  multiple  use  manage- 
ment applied  to  the  upstream  watershed 
areas.  Such  protection  can  minimize  the 
need  for  public  acquisition  of  nonsuperla- 
tive upland  redwood  stands.  A  dual  policy 
— effective  multiple  use  management  of  up- 
stream forests  and  public  acquisition  and 
restriction  of  use  of  superlative  redwood 
groves — can  best  achieve  the  objectives  of 
maximum  public  benefits  at  least  cost  In 
the  forests  of  the  Redwood  Region. 

4.  A  prompt  and  decisive  judgment  on  the 
redwood  park  controversy  should  be  ren- 
dered by  the  responsible  public  officials  not 
only  because  further  delay  will  Inevitably 
reduce  the  values  available  for  preservation, 
but  also  because  the  existing  state  of  uncer- 
tainty threatens  effective  management  of 
forest  land  for  nonpark  purjKises.  But 
neither  of  these  costs  of  delay  is  so  large 
as  to  justify  action  so  precipitate  that  it  is 
taken  without  full  consideration  of  the  facts. 


PERMANENT  UNITED  NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  a 
number  of  colleagues,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  on  our  Government  to  take 
the  lead  in  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force. 

On  two  separate  occasions  in  the  89th 
Congress.  I  joined  other  Members  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  Slates  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  First  Brigade — Forces 
for  International  Relief  on  Standby — as 
a  permanent  unit  of  technical,  noncom- 
batant  personnel  who  would  function  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  Under  this  plan,  the 
United  States  would  make  available  a 
force  of  1,000  men  trained  in  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  logistical 
sei'vices. 
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The  resolution  introduced  tpday  reaf- 
firms tliis  commitment  In  a  somewhat 
modified  form  and,  in  additiori.  expresses 
the  U.S.  support  for  a  "permaiient,  indi- 
vidually recruited  force  imder  United 
Nations  command  for  imparl  lal  peace- 
keeping duties." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hopi  that  this 
resolution,  which  so  modestly  reaflBrms 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  strtngthenlng 
VJi.  peacekeeping  machinerv,  will  be 
acted  upon  during  this  sessfon  of  the 
Congress. 

LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  AN  IN- 
DIVIDUAL A  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
HIS  EDUCATION  AND  tRAINING 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speal^er,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  t|iay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tihe  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiimn  from 
Tennessee?  ' 

There  was  no  objection.       | 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
90th  session  of  Congress  we  J  are  again 
confronted  with  the  very  seiflous  ques- 
tion of  how  to  best  assist  people  get  more 
training  and  education.  In  tl^e  89th  and 
previous  Congresses  the  majority  party 
has  placed  heavy  reliance  of  govern- 
mental expenditure  policy  li»  hopes  of 
achieving  the  desired  results.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  honest  argument  over 
expenditure  policy :  indeed,  th^re  is  great 
need  for  above-the-board  debate,  par- 
ticularly over  the  question!  of  what 
mechanism  In  our  society  sp^ends  more 
wisely  for  which  type  of  obje<itives,  gov- 
ernment. Federal,  State,  or  looal,  private, 
nonprofit,  private  for  profit,  nlechanisms 
or  individuals.  However,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  call  attention  to  thje  fact  that 
all  too  Uttle  consideration  has  [been  given 
to  the  fiscal  twin  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures— taxation.  | 

Governmental  expenditure  policy 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  taxa- 
tion. I  have  argued  for  the  hypothesis 
of  tax  neutrality  In  tax  policj(  and  do  so 
again  today.  The  power  of  taxation 
should  only  be  used  to  gain  tl^e  revenues 
necessary  to  Implement  gotemmental 
expenditure  programs.  Hovpever.  tax 
policy  should  be  in  accord,  not  in  discord 
with  goverrmiental  expenditi^re  policies. 

When  government  decides  through  ex- 
penditure policy  that  a  certaiji  endeavor 
in  society  begin  or  should  be  increased, 
then  tax  policy  should  be  conformed  to 
that  expenditure  policy.  If  government 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  f^r  training 
and  retraining  the  labor  forcp,  then  tax 
policy  should — to  remain  neutral — not 
Impede  private  training  and]  retraining 
and  private  expenditures  th|it  improve 
to  mobility  of  labor.  Likewls^.  if  the  de- 
cision is  made  at  the  governitiental  level 
that  more  money  must  be  sp^nt  on  edu- 
cation, and  that  government  itself  is 
going  to  spend  more  monejil,  then  tax 
policy  should  be  conformed  r|ot  to  deter 
private  money  spent  for  educaitlon. 

In  accord  with  this  thinking  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  [would  pro- 
vide tax  benefits  to  buslnesfe — or  more 


correctly  to  remove  tax  Impediments — 
for  expenses  for  training  and  retraining 
of  the  labor  force — the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act — expenses  by  industry  for  the 
installation  of  antipollution  equipment, 
the  expenses  for  higher  education,  and 
the  like.  Today  I  am  introducing  two 
bills  which  will  provide  a  tax  benefit  to 
individuals  for  their  expenses  incurred 
in  upgrading  their  own  talents  and  skills. 

The  first  of  these  bills  provides  that 
expenses  paid  by  any  taxpayer  for  his 
education  or  training  shall  be  deductible 
as  a  necessary  business  expense.  At 
present,  our  tax  laws  and  regulations 
very  narrowly  circumscribe  the  areas  in 
which  educational  expenses  can  be  con- 
sidered deductible  business  or  trade 
expenses.  The  only  basis  which  is  recog- 
nized for  such  deductions  is  job  preser- 
vation; only  those  expenses  may  be  de- 
ducted which  are  undertaken  to  prevent 
one  from  losing  a  job,  from  being  fired 
for  not  taking  a  particular  course  of 
study.  Certainly  this  is  a  correct  ruling 
as  far  as  it  goes  as  these  are  legitimate 
expenses.  However  it  is  far  too  narrow. 
The  acquisition  of  new  skills  and  the  im- 
provement of  old,  without  the  threat  of 
dismissal,  are  also  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

This  bill  is  the  obvious  "other  side  of 
the  coin"  to  the  Human  Investment  Act 
introduced  on  February  2,  1967,  by  122  of 
my  colleagues  which  provides  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  employers  for  their  ex- 
penses in  training  and  retraining.  This 
bill  Introduced  today  provides  that  those 
expenses  undertaken  through  the  tax- 
payers own  initiative  should  be  similarly 
treated  under  our  tax  laws.  Hearings 
and  further  discussion  of  this  proposal 
may  indicate  that  certain  qualitative  or 
quantitative  limitations  are  needed,  per- 
haps similar  to  some  of  those  written 
into  the  Human  Investment  Act.  In  any 
event,  in  my  judgment,  these  proposals 
are  sound  steps  toward  eliminating  some 
of  the  Impediments  to  education  and 
training  and  relieving  structural  unem- 
ployment in  our  economy. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  further  example  of  the 
broad  approach  taken  by  the  first;  I  am 
introducing  it  separately  because  of  the 
acute  need  for  relief  of  the  particular 
occupation  covered  by  the  bill.  This  bill 
clarifies  the  right  of  teachers  to  deduct 
their  educational  expenses  as  necessary 
business  expenses.  Because  of  the  severe 
teacher  shortage  in  the  country  it  Is 
essential  that  immediate  attention  be 
given  to  proposals  allowing  this  particu- 
lar group  to  upgrade  their  skills,  as  it  is 
their  skills  that  are  most  needed  to  assist 
others  in  our  society  to  improve  also. 


HORTON  URGES  EARMARKING  OF 
U.S.  "FIRST  BRIGADE"  AS  FIRST 
STEP  TO  PERMANENT  UU.  PEACE- 
KEEPING FORCE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARITY  PRICES 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  ago,  I  joined  with  a  group  of  our 
colleagues  in  proposing  that  the  United 
States  Initiate  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force.  The  heart  of  our  proposal  was 
that  a  "first  brigade"  consisting  of  1,000 
technical,  logistical  and  other  noncom- 
batant  US.  troops  would  be  earmarked 
for  instant  callup  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
ternational emergency  requiring  United 
Nations  action. 

Last  year,  when  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Schweiker]  submitted  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolutions  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force,  I  submitted  an  amendment  to  their 
proposal  which  included  an  unqualified 
offer  by  the  United  States  of  an  ear- 
marked "first  brigade."  I  am  pleased  to 
note  this  year,  that  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Schweiker  have  made  the  earmark- 
ing principle  the  primary  element  of 
their  new  proposal.  Because  I  have  sup- 
ported the  earmarking  of  American 
troops  as  a  first  step  toward  a  permanent 
peacekeeping  apparatus  in  the  TJH.,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  join  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  with  many  other  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  a  new  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
our  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to 
work  toward  an  effective  peacekeeping 
force. 

I  want  to  commend  the  sponsors  of 
this  new  resolution  for  placing  primary 
emphasis  on  an  earmarking  plan.  In  the 
conviction  that  we  must  go  further  by 
providing  in  the  resolution  for  an  un- 
qualified offer  by  the  United  States  of  a 
1,000-man  "first  brigade,"  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amended  proposal  which 
contains  this  provision.  Only  by  such  an 
above-board  offer  of  support  for  this  plan 
will  our  good  faith  and  intentions  be  felt 
and  acted  upon  by  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  urging  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  bolster  Its 
proposal  for  an  effective  earmarking 
force  with  an  offer  to  earmark  a  "first 
brigade,"  I  hope  that  these  1,000  Ameri- 
cans will  become  the  first  of  many  bri 
gades  which  stand  ready  to  snuff  out  the 
fires  of  international  confiict,  wherever 
they  may  erupt  on  this  planet. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  se- 
riously concerned  over  the  infiuence 
which  the  Johnson  administration's 
farm  price  policies  may  have  on  the  agri- 
culture Department's  pending  farm  pari- 
ty report  to  Congress. 

I  am  wondering  just  how  much  the  ad-  i^, 
ministration's  desire  for  low  farm  prices  h\ 
will  affect  the  findings  and  recommenda-  [ 
tlons  of  the  long-overdue  parity  report 

As  we  know,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 


Act  of  1965  directed  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  the  parity  study  and 
report  back  to  Congress  by  June  30.  1966. 
The  filing  date  was  postponed,  however, 
and  the  report  is  expected  early  this 
year. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration 
favors  low  farm  market  prices — this  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  through  vari- 
ous government  actions  and  statements 
by  public  officials  over  the  past  several 
years. 

A  year  ago,  for  example,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  appeared  before  the 
House  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
that  the  present  parity  prices  as  estab- 
lished were  too  high,  and  his  response 
was  "Yes."  Here  is  the  dialog  I  remem- 
ber so  well : 

[Prom  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations for  1967,  Hearings,  Part  I,  p. 

77.  Feb.  3, 1966] 

Mr.  Langen.  I>oes  this  Imply  then  because 
of  production  Increases  you  think  the  pres- 
ent parity  prices  as  established  are  too  high? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well.  I  think  parity 
Income  Is  the  standard.  I  think  parity  price 
today  is  largely  meaningless.  It  is  Just  one 
of  a  number  of  factors. 

Mr.  Langen.  That  doesn't  answer  my  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  present  parity  Is  too 
high? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Langen.  So  that  parity  ought  to  be 
lower? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  parity  Income 
ought  to  be  better.  And  you  asked  the  spe- 
cinc  question  if  I  felt  that  the  parity  price 
relationships  that  go  back  50  years,  upon 
which  apparently  that  article  was  based,  are 
artificially  high  and  unrealistic  according  to 
modern  standards,  and  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  Langen.  But  I  think  these  parity  prices 
are  those  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  we  make  this  In- 
formation available,  but  their  application 
is  the  thing  that  counts.  And  I  couldn't 
think  they  are  meaningful  as  an  Index  or  an 
Interpretation  of  farm  Income  today.  I 
think  they  are  relatively  meaningless. 

Mr.  Langen.  That  is  a  rather  surprising 
revelation,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Secre- 
tary's view. 

While  we  still  do  not  know  what  will 
be  in  the  report  when  It  is  presented  to 
Congress,  I  would  be  very  surprised,  in- 
deed, if  its  recommendations  depart  sub- 
stantially from  the  administration's  well- 
documented  commitment  to  low  farm 
prices. 

U.S.  farmers  have  many  times  borne 
the  brunt  of  Government  price-depress- 
ing actions,  and  current  indications  are 
that  the  administration's  views  have  not 
changed  a  bit.  Farm  prices  are  cur- 
rently at  75  percent  of  parity  and  USDA 
predicts  a  drop  in  farm  income  this  year, 
I  hope  for  the  sake  of  American  agricul- 
ture, that  the  parity  report  will  reveal  at 
least  some  faint  glimmer  of  concern  for 
fair  and  adequate  farm  prices. 


ELECTION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  7,  1967,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee in  the  90th  Congress,  two  extreme- 
ly Important  statements  were  adopted. 
I  believe  it  is  highly  significant  that  in 
each  case  the  policy  committee  urged  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  schedule  badly 
needed  refonn  legislation  which  the 
American  people  want  enacted  before  the 
1968  election  campaign. 

Election  reform  legislation  and  the 
creation  of  a  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  are  matters  well  with- 
in the  purview  oi  this  Congress,  and  the 
majority  cannot  escape  its  responsibility 
if  they  are  further  delayed  or  evaded. 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  do 
much  to  restoie  public  confidence  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  should  concern  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  should  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  courageously.  It  demands 
action,  not  merely  lipservice.  Republi- 
can Members  stand  ready  to  do  their 
duty. 

At  a  news  conference  held  February  8, 
1967,  to  discuss  the  Republican  policy 
committee  actions,  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  dis- 
closed that  Republican  bills  have  been 
introduced  covering  26  out  of  the  39  leg- 
islative goals  briefly  set  forth  in  his  Jan- 
uary 19  appraisal  of  the  domestic  state  of 
the  Union.  He  termed  the  two  measures 
endorsed  by  the  policy  committee — elec- 
tion reform  and  a  Standards  and  Con- 
duct Committee — two  of  the  most  urgent 
of  these  constructive  Republican  pro- 
posals to  give  a  new  direction  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee,  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  the  texts  of 
the  two  policy  committee  statements  an- 
nounced this  morning  and  the  remarks 
of  our  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford: 

Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  imm,ediate  establishment  of  a  select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 

This  Committee  should  be  composed  of 
twelve  Members  divided  evenly  between  the 
Majority  and  Minority  parties.  It  should  be 
empowered  to  recommend  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  it  deems  necessary  to  ensure  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members  and  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House.  It 
should  have  the  authority  to  investigate  al- 
leged breaches  of  conduct,  recommend  appro- 
priate action  and  report  violations  of  law  to 
the  proper  Federal  and  State  authorities. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, a  select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  was  established.  This  was  an  im- 
portant first  step.  Now,  without  further  de- 
lay, this  Committee  should  be  reestablished. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  handful  of 
highly  publicized  allegations  of  misconduct 
against  a  few  Members  of  Congress  and  a  few 
employees  have  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
entire  Congress.  As  long  as  this  House  does 
not  have  an  effective  body  that  can  Investi- 
gate and  resolve  allegations  of  mlscondud;, 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  have 
serious  questions  regarding  the  integrity  of 
the  Members  and  their  ability  or  wUllngness 
to  ferret  out  those  who  are  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct.    Moreover,   until   such   time  as  a 


Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  is 
created  and  a  code  of  ethics  and  standards  of 
conduct  are  established,  proceedings  that  are 
brought  against  an  individual  or  a  Member 
may  be  subject  to  attack  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  "witch  hunts"  or  politically  inspired. 
Justice  for  those  accused  as  well  as  the 
ever  mounting  public  demand  for  the  highest 
standards  of  personal  conduct  makes  Impera- 
tive the  immediate  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
We  urge  the  Democratic  Leadership  to  sched- 
ule this  legislation  without  further  delay. 


Election  Reform  Act  of  1967 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  immediate  coTisideration  and  en- 
actment of  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967 
which  has  been  sponsored  and  introduced  by 
the  Republican  Members. 

With  each  new  disclosure  at  the  recent 
Bobby  Baker  trial,  the  need  for  Election  Re-  ^ 
form  legislation  has  been  reemphaslzed  and  ^ 
underlined.  There  is  today  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence with  respect  to  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Election  Reform  legislation  must  be 
enacted  well  In  advance  of  the  1968  election. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  adopted  a  statement  urging  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Repub- 
lican Leadership  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
modify  and  improve  the  Administration 
measure,  and  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  get  a  meaningful  and 
workable  bill  reported.  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  a  bill  that  incorporates  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Republican  measure  was  re- 
ported by  a  Subcommittee.  At  the  follow- 
ing meeting  of  the  full  committee,  all  Re- 
publican Members  were  present  and  ready  to 
vote  to  report  the  bill  for  immediate  Floor 
consideration.  Unfortunately,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  would  not  Join  the  Repub- 
licans so  for  that  session  of  Congress,  this 
important  measure  died. 

The  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  Includes 
the  following  Republican  proposals: 

1.  A  five-member  bipartisan  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  is  establislied  to  receive 
reports  and  statements  regarding  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures. 

2.  The  Commission  has  been  granted  full 
and  complete  authority  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  through  appropriate  In- 
vestigation and  audit.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
make  reports  and  statements  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  to  prepare  and  publlsb 
simimaries  and  reports. 

3.  Every  candidate,  and  every  political  com- 
mittee that  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  of  $1,000  or  more  In  any  calen- 
dar year,  is  required  to  report  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

4.  Donations  of  more  than  $5,000  to  any 
one  candidate  or  committee  in  any  single 
year  are  prohibited. 

5.  The  present  meaningless  celling  on  total 
contributions  to  and  expenditures  by  polit- 
ical committees  is  removed. 

6.  Campeilgn  contributions  by  organiza- 
tions or  associations  financially  supported  by 
a  corpK>ratlon,  trade  association  or  labor  or- 
ganization are  prohibited. 

7.  Conventions,  primaries  and  party  cau- 
cuses have  been  placed  under  the  rejxjrtlng 
and  disclosure  provisions  of  the  bill. 

8.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or  honorariums  Is 
required  of  candidates  for  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  Incumbents. 

The  appropriate  studies  regarding  election 
reform  have  been  completed.  Detailed  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  The  need  for  the  legis- 
lation has  been  established.  A  good  bill  was 
reported  in  the  last  Congress.  The  time  for 
legislative  action  has  arrived.  We  urge  the 
Democratic  Leadership  to  schedule  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  as  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
legislation  to  receive  Floor  consideration. 
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Statement  bt  Representative  C  rERALD  R. 

PORD,    RePXTBLICAN,    OF    MICHIGAN 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  Senator 
Dlrksen  and  I  gave  our  Republican  Appraisal 
of  the  State  of  the  Union.  We  havp  been  very 
gratified  by  the  news  coverage  and  |thoughtful 
editorial  treatment  It  has  received,  and  by 
the  Interest  in  a  positive  Repulillcan  pro- 
gram which  our  mall  reflects. 

In  many  of  the  comments  I  rend  the  Idea 
was  expressed  that  our  Republlcaii  proposals 
had  much  merit  IF  they  were  actually  In- 
corporated Into  legislation.  Now,  as  187  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  are  about  to  go  home 
to  their  districts  and  around  tlie  country 
for  Lincoln  Day  meetings,  people  will  surely 
ask  us:  Well,  what  have  you  done  about  all 
those  Sensible  Solutions  for  the  1970s  that 
you  proposed  In  your  State  of  the  Union 
program? 

Our  researchers  tell  us  there  we:  'e  39  points 
In  our  domestic  State  of  the  Unlc  n  appraisal 
which  require  speclflc  legislative  action. 
They  also  report  that  two-thirds  of  these 
positive,  constructive  Republicai^  goals  al- 
ready have  been  reflected  In  bills  [Introduced 
In  the  first  month  of  this  90th  (Congress. 

Republican  bills  listed  In  the  background 
memo  attached  cover  these  26  suBject  areas, 
but  the  list  Is  by  no  means  exhaustive  since 
In  many  cases  numerous  other  Itepubllcans 
have  Introduced  Identical  or  similar  bills. 
I  have  Introduced  some  of  them  myself. 

I  think  starting  the  legislative  ball  rolling 
on  two-thirds  of  our  positive  Republican  pro- 
posals within  the  first  month  o(t  the  Con- 
gress Is  a  pretty  good  record  to  t<ike  back  to 
the  people  who  elected  us  last  November. 
During  the  18  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House.  I  can't  remember  a  harder- work- 
ing or  more  businesslike  group  )f  Republi- 
cans; and  If  we  get  any  kind  of  :ooperatlon 
from  the  Democratic  majority,  ^e  are  going 
to  get  started  on  a  New  Direction  lor  America. 

The  big  difference  between  this  Congress 
and  the  last  one  Is  that  the  nornal  legisla- 
tive process  has  been  restored.  This  will 
mean  better  government  for  all  Americans. 
Last  year  laws  were  passed  without  full 
hearings  and  with  only  scant  flobr  debate — 
the  people  sensed  this  and  stopped  that 
steamroller  cold. 

By  giving  you  this  run-down  of 

bills  Implementing  two-thirds  of. —  

tic  State  of  the  Union  proposal— 26  out  of 
39  legislative  goals — I  don't  mfean  to  say 
they  all  have  the  100%  endorseinent  of  aU 
House  Republicans  or  of  the  |  Republican 
leadership.  The  details  will  be  lioned  out  In 
the  normal  process.  The  House  [Republican 
Policy  Committee,  however,  has  acted  on 
two  of  the  most  urgent  Items— bn  Election 
Reform  Law  and  a  House  Ethics  Committee. 

REPUBLICAN    BILLS    INTBODI^CED, 
90TH    CONGRESS         ! 

1.  Tax  Sharing  (H.R.  784.  ^alrd;  HJl. 
4070,  Goodell ) .  I 

2.  National  Commission  on  U'ban  Living 
(H.R.  3155,  Qule). 

3  Tax  Credits  for  Higher  Education  Costs 
(R.R.  781.  Lalrd>. 

4.  Increase  Earnings  Limit  foi'  Social  Se- 
curity Recipients   (H.R.  297.  Bofton). 

5.  Eght  Percent  Increase  In  rieneflts  Ret- 
roactive to  Jan.  1   (HJi.  31,  Byrnes). 

6.  Increase  Social  Security  Bmeflts  with 
Uvlng  Costs   (H.R.  31,  Byrnes). 

7.  Increase  Benefits  for  'Veterans  and 
Widows  (H.R.  1307,  Saylor), 

8.  Human  Investment  Act  |(H.R.  4574, 
Curtis). 

9.  Hoover-Type     Commission 
Mathlas,  M.D.). 

10.  Merit  System  for  Postmiisters  (H.R. 
425,  Cunningham). 

11.  Pair  Farm  Prices  In  Markst  Place  (H. 
Con.  Res.  96.  Dole) . 

12.  House  Ethics  Committee  ( 
42,  Reld,  N.Y.;  H.  Res.  71,  May). 


13.  Minority-controlled  Investigating  Com- 
mittee (H.  Res.  52,  Dwyer;  H.R.  873,  Michel) . 

14.  Clean  Elections  Law  (H.R.  806,  Lips- 
comb; Hit.  631,  Goodell). 

15.  Repeal  Long  Amendment  (HJl.  465, 
Davis). 

16.  Citizens'  Rights  Act  (H.R.  421,  Cra- 
mer). 

17.  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
(H.J.  Res.  2,  Lipscomb). 

18.  Independent  Maritime  Agency  (H.R. 
841,  MallUard). 

19.  Congressional  Reorganization  (H.R. 
2925.  Curtis). 

20.  Tax  Credit  for  State-Local  Taxes 
(H.R.  1047,  Poff). 

21.  Strengthen  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  Draft  Revisions    (H.R.  422,  Curtis). 

22.  Electoral  CoUege  Reform  (H.J.  Res. 
40.  Davis). 

23.  Block  Grants  for  Education  (H.R. 
308,  Brock) . 

24.  Opportunity  Crusade  (Goodell). 

25.  Repeal   Participation  Sales    (Goodell). 

26.  Restore  Investment  Tax  Credit  (Good- 
ell). 

(Note.— This  list  Is  far  from  complete. 
In  many  Instances,  identical  or  similar  bills 
have  been  Introduced  by  numerous  other 
Republican  members.  The  somewhat  arbi- 
trary selection  Is  Intended  only  to  show  the 
general  subject  areas  which  have  been  Im- 
plemented  by   Republican-sponsored   bills.) 


Republican 
our  domes- 


(H.R.     69, 


H.  Con.  Res. 


BISHOP      PIKE      STATEMENT      RE- 
GARDING   VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  disturbed  over  a  matter  re- 
ported in  the  February  8  issue  of  the 
York,  Pa.,  Gazette  and  Daily.  The  paper 
stated  as  follows: 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike  said  yesterday  that 
If  President  Johnson  refuses  to  negotiate  for 
peace  In  Vietnam,  the  young  men  In  this 
country,  "as  a  last  resort,"  should  refuse  to 
go  Into  the  armed  forces  .  .  .  "as  a  last  re- 
sort, we  would  give  serious  consideration  to 
conscientious  objection  on  a  mass  basis.  The 
boys  should  stick  together  In  refusing  to  go 
In  .  .  .  the  alternative  of  being  put  Into  a 
penitentiary  Is  better  than  having  to  murder 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  supposedly  intelligent  man  would 
publicly  make  such  irresponsible  and 
ridiculous  statements. 

No  one  will  argue  with  the  bishop's 
right  of  free  expression  on  matters  vital 
to  our  national  security;  however,  it  is 
quite  another  thing  for  a  man  of  his  po- 
sition and  influence  to  use  this  influence 
in  a  grossly  improf>er  manner  by  per- 
suading young  men  of  this  Nation  to 
flagrantly  flaunt  and  disregard  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Pike  would  serve  a  far  more 
useful  purpose  if  he  were  to  devote  his 
energies  and  talents  to  the  service  for 
which  he  has  been  trained  and  charged— 
teaching  the  observance  of  God's  laws. 

I  think  Bishop  Pike  was  out  of  order 
and  that  he  acted  without  an  lota  of  re- 
gard for  responsibility.  I  feel  he  should 
be    cognizant    of    a    few    fundamental 


truths,  thereby  guarding  against  a  recur- 
rence of  another  irresponsible  perform- 
ance in  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  the  bishop  should 
ponder  what  the  condition  would  be  were 
every  person  of  some  ofQce  and  persua- 
sion in  the  United  States  to  use  his  posi- 
tion and  office  in  urging  select  groups  o! 
our  society  to  defy  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  vmhappy  result  would  be  that 
the  United  States  would  be  caught  up  in 
chaos,  and  a  storm  of  anarchy  would 
sweep  across  this  land. 

Another  thing  the  bishop  must  re- 
member is  this:  Although  he  ha^  been 
extended  certain  privileges  and  rights  by 
his  church,  he  has  not  been  assigned  any 
authority  whatsoever  for  the  conduct  ol 
the  affairs  of  the  American  Government. 

Bishop  Pike  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  want  the  United  States  to  pull  out 
of  Vietnam;  therefore,  it  appears  that  he 
approves  of  the  war,  providing  it  is  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  Bishop  Pike 
blueprint. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — nor  any  law,  for  that  matter- 
does  not  give  Bishop  Pike  the  authority 
either  to  declare  or  to  conduct  war.  Ar- 
ticle 1,  section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
states : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  .  .  . 

And  article  2,  section  2,  says: 
The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  MUltla  of  the  several 
states,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution says  exactly  nothing  about  a 
bishop — whether  Bishop  Pike  or  any 
other— having  any  authority  in  either 
the  declaration  or  exercise  of  war. 

Bishop  Pike's  conduct  is  ironic  when 
one  realizes  that  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
we  are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  man  who  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  adherence  to  the  law.  Even 
more  ironic  is  the  recognition  that 
Bishop  Pike  uttered  his  disrespect  for 
law  in  the  shadow  of  the  location  where 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  Gettysburg 
Address,  which  appealed  to  all  men  to 
unite — not  each  to  do  what  he  wished— 
in  a  common  endeavor  and  "to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
what  the  President  does  or  says.  I  do 
not  feel,  however,  that  such  disagree- 
ment gives  me  license  to  urge  people  to 
disregard  the  law  toward  the  end  of  co- 
ercing the  President  into  doing  some- 
thing I  think  should  be  done,  even 
though  I  have  no  responsibility  in  this 
area.  And  I  think  the  bishop  should  dis- 
sociate himself  from  the  feeling  that  his 
august  position  In  the  church  gives  him 
any  such  Satanic  license. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Bishop  Pike 
does  our  country  and  his  fellow  clergy  a 
disservice  through  such  irresponsible 
conduct.  He  should  stay  in  his  pulpit, 
teaching  observance  to  God's  laws, 
rather  than  encouraging  disrespect  for 
manmade  laws. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and  any  indication 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  my 
friend's  inquiry,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week. 

We  do  expect  to  receive  the  President's 
message  on  foreign  aid  tomorrow,  but 
there  will  be  no  legislative  business. 

There  may  be  a  further  announcement 
tomorrow  regarding  next  week.  I  know 
of  no  other  messages  but  there  will  be 
no  legislative  business  from  tomorrow 
until  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

We  have  no  legislation  to  announce  at 
this  time  for  Wednesday,  1  week  from 
today,  but  we  expect  to  have  legislation 
at  that  time  and  we  will  be  prepared  to 
take  up  miscellaneous  matters  and  to  an- 
nounce any  legislation  that  will  be  ready 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
NER]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  •WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1967 
will  be  a  crucial  year  for  more  than  2 
million  people  employed  in  the  American 
textile  industry.  During  the  10  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  House  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  many  problems 
with  which  the  textile  industry  is  con- 
fronted and  the  great  importance  of  the 
industry  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
pointed  out  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  view  that  the  domestic 
textile  Industry  was  expendable  and  that 
people  employed  in  the  industry  could  be 
shifted  to  other  types  of  employment  like 
checkers  on  a  checkerboard. 

We  will  have  another  round  of  trade 
negotiations  this  year  with  overseas  na- 
tions. The  future  of  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  will  be  at  stake  in  whatever 
conclusions  might  be  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  negotiations.  The  agreements 
reached  this  year  with  overseas  textile 


manufacturing  nations  could  result  in 
increased  job  opportunities  for  American 
textile  workers  through  a  realistic  re- 
striction on  textile  imports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  negotiations  could  result 
in  a  further  decline  in  jobs  in  the  domes- 
tic textile  industry  by  permitting  the 
present  level  of  textile  imports  to  con- 
tinue. 

A  basic  American  industry,  vital  to  the 
national  security  and  essential  to  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  Americans,  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  failure  of  ad- 
ministrative action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  control  textile  imports. 
Because  of  the  continuing  failure  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  be  realistic  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  the  Congress  to  ex- 
amine carefully  our  foreign  trade  policies 
as  they  affect  the  textile  industry. 

The  industry  and  its  employees  face 
difficult  days  ahead  imder  the  best  con- 
ditions. As  Representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district  with  more  than  64.000  per- 
sons employed  in  textile  mills,  I  have  a 
particular  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry.  There  are  2.3 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who 
earn  their  livelihoods  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  and  many  others  in 
related  industries.  The  well-being  of 
the  industries  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  The 
national  interest  demands  such  concern 
by  each  of  us. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  one-eighth  of 
the  total  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries.  While  textile  manu- 
facturing is  primarily  located  in  the 
South,  the  apparel  industry  has  plants 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  coimtry.  The 
textile  and  apparel  industries  contrib- 
uted $12.4  billion,  or  7.3  percent,  of  the 
total  national  income  in  1965  derived 
from  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  critics  of 
the  textile  industry  have  said  that  the 
ills  which  beset  the  industry  have  not 
come  about  through  unreasonable  textile 
import  policies  but  through  poor  man- 
agement, the  use  of  obsolete  machinery, 
and  unsound  employment  practices. 
The  facts  do  not  support  the  conclusions 
reached  by  these  critics. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  textile  In- 
dustry has  been  at  the  forefront  in  the 
development  of  better  and  more  profes- 
sional marketing  techniques,  a  greater 
emphasis  on  product  development,  an 
expansion  of  advertising  outlays,  the  in- 
stallation of  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery, the  modernization  of  existing  plants 
and  the  construction  of  new  plant  ca- 
pacity. The  rapid  strides  in  technology 
and  the  use  of  new  machines  have 
brought  about  a  hitherto  unexcelled  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  the  textile  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  products 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Plant  modernization  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  past  5  years  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
domestic  shipments  of  textile  machinery 
totaled  more  than  $695  million,  up  from 
$490  million  in  1961.  A  new  peak  of 
$765  million  is  estimated  for  1966. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHTTENER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  interrupt  him  at  this  time 
to  commend  him  very  highly  for  bring- 
ing this  most  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Certainly  I  join 
with  him  in  what  he  is  saying  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation  with  reference 
to  imports  not  only  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  but  in  the  area  of  manmade 
fibers,  woolens,  and  garments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imports  are  actually 
growing  faster  than  the  textile  industry. 
In  the  last  5  years  production  has  in- 
creased up  to  one-third,  but  imports 
have  tripled,  and  if  this  continues,  as 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  certainly  many  of  the 
950,000  textile  workers  will  lose  their  jobs, 
and  the  mills  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up 
their  development  with  modern  equip- 
ment. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  appreciate  the  time  that  he  is  taking 
today,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
great  fight  he  has  led  through  the  years 
in  this  House  to  see  that  this  most  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy  is 
treated  fairly  and  squarely  and  given  an 
opportunity — that  is  all  I  think  they 
have  ever  asked,  just  the  opportunity — 
to  survive  and  be  in  the  American  mar- 
ket and  in  the  world  market.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  thank  my  good 
freind,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  KORNEGAY ]  for  his  comments, 
and  would  point  out  that  the  figure  which 
he  gives  as  to  the  numbers  of  people 
employed  directly  in  the  textile  industry 
is  representative  of  an  important  one 
million  wage  earners  in  America.  But 
when  we  project  the  employment  figures 
which  directly  result  from  textiles  into 
the  apparel  Industry  and  into  those  in- 
dustries which  supply  the  textile  indus- 
try with  machinery  and  with  raw  mate- 
rials and  with  the  other  items  which 
are  used  in  the  production  of  American 
textiles,  this  figure  moves  into  the  mil- 
lions of  people — 2.3  million  in  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  alone.  But  when 
we  go  into  the  oil  fields,  where  we  are 
told  that  textiles  is  the  second  largest 
industrial  customer  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, when  we  go  into  the  rubber  indus- 
try, which  finds  the  textile  industry  as 
one  of  its  prime  outlets  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  into  the  steel  industry,  which 
finds  the  textile  industry  a  major  seg- 
ment of  its  buying  public,  we  begin  to 
see  that  this  is  a  real  vital  thing,  not 
only  to  our  textile  area,  but  to  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  exactly  correct, 
because  it  extends  into  virtuaUy  every 
industry,  every  corner  of  every  State. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one 
further  statement? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Of  course,  I  was 
using  the  figure  of  950,000  persons  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  textile  industry 
itself. 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  might  say,  if  the 
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gentleman  will  pardon  me,'  that  over 
230.000  of  those  employees  ftre  located 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNBGAY.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  and  in  my  dis- 
trict, where  we  have  a  large ;  percentage 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me  again,  80  percent  of  the 
sales  of  cotton  yarn  manufactured  in 
America  Is  manufactured  in.  the  textile 
plants  of  our  State  of  North  Carolina, 
so  we  have  a  particular  rejason  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  present  tr^nd. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  wanljed  to  point 
out  to  the  House,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  notwithstanding  the 
long-term  agreement  which  provides,  as 
I  understand,  for  a  reasonable  annual 
increase  of  imports  into  the  United 
States,  despite  this  agreemjent.  textile 
cotton  imports  have  doubled!  in  the  last 
5  years. 

The  manmade  fibers,  which  we  all 
know  are  completely  uncontrolled  by  the 
act,  have  more  than  tripled!  in  the  last 
4  years.  Foreign  fabric  iiiiports  now 
amount  to  about  one-quarter  of  the 
U.S.  consumption.  In  total,  (foreign  im- 
ports now  take  about  10  peijcent  of  the 
American  market. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  geijtleman  for 
yielding.  Again  I  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  taking  this  t^me  to  talk 
on  this  matter.  i 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  having  jparticipated 
in  this  debate,  because  the  aentleman  is 
one  of  the  individuals  in  this  body  who 
have  been  persevering  and  constant  in 
support  of  the  employees  of  our  great 
textile  industry,  whose  jobs  are  now 
hanging  In  the  balance  t)€4ause  of  an 
unrealistic  attitude  on  the  bart  of  our 
country  toward  our  imports,' 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thailk  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Spea!!;er.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am ,  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  i^orth  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman!  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whttener],  aad  commend 
him  for  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House.  I 

The  textile  Industry  is  of  |)asic  impor- 
tance to  our  entire  Nation.  I  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  our  Stajte  of  North 
Carolina.  Imports  are  a  retl  threat  to 
the  future  of  that  industry,  ahd  especially 
to  the  manmade  fiber  industry  are  they 
a  threat.  i 

I  believe  we  need  additional!  controls  on 
imports.  Certainly  we  shduld  not  let 
anything  happen  that  will  jprovide  less 
controls  on  Imports. 

I  commend  my  colleague  fbr  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  1 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  cerljainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments,  as  well 
as  my  other  colleague,  th^  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.i  KornegayI. 
who  also  commented  about  the  synthetic 
industry.  ' 

When  I  came  to  the  Congrless  In  1957 — 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  who 
have  just  spoken  will  remeniber — at  that 


time  even  our  industry  people  had  no 
apprehension  about  the  invasion  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  fabrics  from  abroad,  be- 
cause at  that  time  they  said  we  have  the 
control  in  this  coimtry  of  the  production 
of  the  raw  materials,  the  S3mthetic  fibers. 
However,  today,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  examine  into  the  sub- 
ject know,  raw  material  synthetics  are 
being  manufactured  almost  wherever 
there  is  a  textile  industry — Japan.  Tai- 
wan. Hong  Kong.  I  am  told,  and  In  Eu- 
rope some  of  the  German  companies. 
So  the  picture  has  chsuiged,  and  while 
we  originally,  or  10  years  ago,  were  con- 
cerned prlmtirily  about  cotton  textiles, 
now  we  have  cause  to  be  concerned  about 
synthetics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  wages 
in  southern  textile  mills  were  considered 
lower  than  in  the  North,  but  this  dif- 
ferential has  now  narrowed,  and  wages 
are  much  higher  than  was  true  5  years 
ago.  While  wages  have  not  reached  the 
level  that  some  of  us  desire,  the  industry 
has  made  an  effort  to  keep  in  step  with 
the  times.  For  example,  during  the  pe- 
riod 1958  through  1965  the  gain  in  wages 
in  textile  plants  was  25.4  percent  versus 
24  percent  for  all  other  manufacturing. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  pictured 
as  enjoying  great  prosperity  and  showing 
above  average  profits.  The  facts  do  not 
bear  out  this  assumption. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  profit 
margins  in  the  textile  industry  have  in- 
creased since  the  low  level  in  1958,  but 
they  have  been  consistently  below  the 
average  margins  for  all  manufacturing. 
Profits  after  taxes  rose  from  1.7  percent 
of  sales  in  1958  to  3.8  percent  of  sales  in 
1965,  compared  with  an  increase  from  4.2 
percent  to  5.6  percent  of  sales  for  all 
manufacturing  in  the  same  period. 

The  ratio  of  textile  profits  after  taxes 
to  stockholders'  equity  Increased  from  a 
low  of  3.7  percent  in  1958  to  10.8  percent 
in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry cannot  continue  to  purchase  new 
machinery,  build  new  plants,  increase 
wages,  and  otherwise  remain  a  vigorous 
and  dynamic  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy unless  positive  action  is  taken  by  the 
Government  to  bring  within  reasonable 
limits  the  depressing  effect  of  textile  im- 
ports. The  national  interest  requires  a 
viable  and  vibrant  textile  economy  in  the 
future.  This  means  that  our  recent 
progress  must  not  be  halted. 

The  competitive  opportimity  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  gained  during  the  past 
10  years  through  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment, through  one-price  cotton  legisla- 
tion, and  the  revision  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances have  more  than  been  offset  by 
the  accelerated  pace  of  textile  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  long-term  agreement  arrived  at, 
in  Greneva,  would  alleviate  the  textile  im- 
port problem.  We  were  assured  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  the 
system  of  textile  import  controls  to  be 
negotiated  under  the  agreement  would 
permit  the  healthy  expansion  of  the 
American  textile  industry. 

An  examination  of  the  record  under 
the  long-term  agreement  reveals  a  dlf- 
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ferent  picture.  All  Imports  under  the 
agreement,  including  apparel  and  otlier 
made-up  goods,  rose  to  a  peak  of 
1,232,700,000  yards  in  1965.  In  mid-1966 
it  had  risen  to  an  annual  rate  of  1,660 
million  yards. 

Imports  of  uncontrolled  manmade  tex- 
tile products  have  been  soaring  during 
the  same  period.  Estimates  for  1966  in 
these  manmade  textile  imports  reveal 
that  over  750  million  yards  were  im- 
ported, an  increase  from  566  million 
yards  in  1965. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  story  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry and  the  American  economy  by 
reason  of  the  fantastic  increase  in  tex- 
tile imports  is  even  more  revealing. 

In  1958  the  Imports  of  textiles  and 
apparel  amounts  to  $625  million,  exceed- 
ing exports  by  $164  million.  By  1965  im- 
ports had  increased  almost  110  percent 
to  $1,314  million  while  our  exports 
amounted  to  only  $581  million.  Thus, 
in  1965  the  gap  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports rose  to  $733  million,  or  four  times 
greater  in  dollar  volume  than  it  was  in 
1958.  This  differential  accounted  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  U.S.  total  $1.3 
billion  balance-of-payments  deficit  in 
1965,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  fact  alone  should  be 
sufficient  to  cause  even  the  most  cavalier 
disciple  of  free  trade  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  America  carmot  safely  permit 
such  further  depletion  of  our  gold  re- 
serves as  may  result  from  such  inane 
foreign  trade  practices. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1966  imports 
of  textiles  and  apparel  were  running  at 
an  armual  rate  of  $1.5  billion,  an  increase 
of  20.5  percent  from  a  year  earlier;  and 
exports  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $648 
million,  an  increase  of  only  11  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  operation  of  the  negotiated 
textile  arrangements  with  foreign  na- 
tions have  always  felt  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  textile  import  problem 
was  through  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  felt  that  only 
through  law  could  the  industry  have  the 
protection  necessary  for  survival. 

It  seems  highly  unrealistic  to  those  of 
us  who  understand  the  textile  industry 
to  be  asked  to  believe  that  negotiators 
from  the  executive  departments  will 
arrive  at  adequate  import-export  solu- 
tions for  an  industry  as  large  and  with  as 
diverse  and  complex  problems  as  the 
textile  industry.  Their  past  record  and 
the  apparent  philosophy  of  free  trade 
give  little  basis  for  hope  to  the  American 
textile  worker. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Industry  to  wage 
an  all-out  fight  for  its  survival.  I  agree 
with  them.  In  that  connection  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
Utled  "The  Time  Has  Come  to  Fight," 
which  appeared  in  the  February  6.  1967, 
edition  of  the  Southern  Textile  News, 
pubhshed  at  Charlotte,  N.C.  I  com- 
mend the  sound  reasoning  in  the  edi- 
torial to  all  of  my  colleagues  for  what  Is  | 
happening  to  the  textile  industry  Is  In  i 
varying  degrees  taking  place  in  respect 
to  other  major  Industries  in  the  country. 


THE  Time  Has  Come  To  Fight 

In  the  newspaper  business  there  comes  a 
tune  when  you  have  to  lock  up  your  forms 
and  roll. 

Whether  you're  ready  or  not — whether  the 
publication  looks  as  well  as  you'd  like  for  it 
to  look — whether  you've  got  all  your  stories 
Qf  not — these  things  have  to  be  disregarded 
and  the  paper  has  to  go  to  press. 

We  fancy  that  It's  the  same  In  any  bvifil- 
ness. 

There  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to  move 
out  with  what  you  have  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  we  think  that  perhaps  that  time  has 
arrived  for  the  textile  Industry. 

On  the  present  Inequitable  Import  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  few  years  we've  been  able  to 
afford  generosity  toward  the  under-developed 
nations  which  so  concern  our  state  depart- 
ment officials. 

And  the  curious  unreallsm  these  officials 
use  to  Justify  their  attempted  cruclflctlon  of 
a  whole  Industry. 

In  those  past  years  business  was  extremely 
good.  The  market  was  tight.  Everything 
was  booming. 

But  this  is  a  different  year. 

It's  beginning  to  appear  that  the  economy 
has  been  de-boomed  to  some  extent  and  this 
means  that  we  should  be  taking  some  steps 
to  maintain  our  own  economy  at  a  reasonable 
level.  If  we  continue  our  present  import 
policies,  particularly  on  textiles.  It  could  be 
ruinous  to  many  millions  of  our  people. 

It  has  become  apparent  in  the  past  six  or 
eight  years  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  government  for 
relief— and  whatever  relief  we  receive  must 
come  from  the  government. 

So — our  only  recourse  is  the  legislative 
branch. 

We'll  agree  with  some  of  our  friends  that 
you  can't  legislate  morality,  or  prosperity. 
And  we'd  never  ask  our  solons  to  pass  a 
law  saying  that  textile  mills  must  make 
money  or  the  textile  Industry  must  be 
prosperous. 

What  we  do  want  from  our  national  legis- 
lature Is  laws  which  Insure  justice  and  fair- 
ness— to  all  people — the  citizens  In  our  tex- 
tile Industry  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  nations. 

If  congress  Is  going  to  pass  laws  regulating 
business  competition,  as  It  has  done  In  the 
past,  then  let  the  Congress  make  sure  that 
the  competition  that  It  regulates  Is  a  fair 
competition. 

Just  because  some  of  our  underdeveloped 
friends  have  a  standard  of  living  so  low  that 
their  citizens  are  forced  to  exist  on  pennies 
a  day — It  doesn't  follow  that  we  shotild  i>e- 
nallze  our  mills  because  they  F>ay  a  decent 
living  wage  which  is  and  has  been  contrib- 
uting to  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world. 

Nor  does  It  follow  that  we  should  allow 
some  of  our  own  Industrial  organizations  to 
fall  by  the  wayside  In  order  to  keep  a  pro- 
tective cloak  of  International  welfarism  over 
the  Industries  of  nations  which  haven't 
learned  to  look  after  their  own. 
The  time  has  come. 

The  90th  Congress  has  just  begun  its  busi- 
ness of  legislating.  Whether  we're  ready,  or 
not.  It's  time  to  begin  making  our  pitch  for 
fairness  and  justice  to  ova  Industry. 

If  we  don't  ask  for  It,  and  flght  for  it, 
chances  are  that  we  won't  get  It. 

The  low-wage  textile  products  flood- 
ing the  country  can  be  sold  at  a  price 
far  less  than  the  domestically  produced 
item.  As  a  result,  therefore,  the  do- 
mestic textile  manufacturer  is  unable  to 
increase  his  prices.  If  he  does,  his  items 
will  meet  increased  sales  resistance.  An 
increase  in  domestic  textile  prices 
actually  accelerates  textile  Imports.  It 
also  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 


American  textile  manufacturer  to  grant 
a  wage  increase  as  any  sustained  in- 
creases in  wages  must  inevitably  result 
in  higher  prices  for  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer. 

An  Associated  Press  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  4,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  illustrates  this  fact.  I  include  the 
article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Textile  Price  TJpswing  May  Hike  Imports 

New  York. — Higher  labor  costs  and  cotton 
prices  m  the  United  States  may  make  It 
possible  for  producers  of  textiles  to  Increase 
their  exports  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Already  some  American-made  textiles  are 
showing  price  Increases,  particularly  those  In 
the  heavier  ranges. 

Several  classes  of  sheeting  are  up  a  cent 
or  more  in  price  and  dealings  In  spot  class  C 
sheeting  have  halted.  Mills  will  sell  for 
future  delivery  at  an  Increase  of  three  fourths 
of  a  cent  per  yard,  but  no  cloth  Is  available 
for  Immediate  delivery. 

Osnaburg  have  also  gone  up  In  price,  this 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  fabric  can  be  used  for  sandbags  and 
the  price  has  gone  up  by  I'/i  cents  a  yard 
since  the  war  started. 

The  minimum  wage  in  the  United  States 
went  up  this  week  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  an 
hour.  This  will  have  a  considerable  Impact 
on  domestic  textile  mills  whose  pay  Is  fre- 
quently near  or  at  the  minimum. 

Cotton  prices  have  been  creeping  up,  also, 
under  the  Influence  of  liberalized  govern- 
ment controls  on  plantings.  The  combina- 
tion of  higher  labor  costs  and  higher  prices 
for  raw  materials  are  sure  to  be  reflected  In 
the  price  of  finished  cloth. 

F^irthermorc.  as  the  prices  of  U.S. -made 
goods  go  up.  Imported  goods  have  a  better 
chance  of  selling  on  their  price  advantage. 

Some  of  this  advantage  has  already  been 
discounted,  however,  and  the  International 
Statistical  Bureau,  a  private  economic  re- 
porting agency,  commented: 

"The  sustained  high  level  of  Imports  Is  not 
surprising.  However,  do  not  expect  the 
same  rate  of  gain  to  be  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  even  without  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

"The  easier  cotton  textile  market,  both 
supply  and  price,  is  certainly  more  favorable 
to  liberal  purchases  in  this  country,  even 
though  some  of  the  new  producing  countries 
will  press  offerings." 

Despite  the  bureau's  pessimism  about  Im- 
ported textiles,  the  Indications  are  that  the 
higher  prices  shown  In  the  market  recently 
win  continue  to  make  Imported  goods  more 
attractive  from  a  price  standpoint. 

And  the  higher  manufacturers'  costs  in 
the  United  States  make  It  unlikely  that 
prices  will  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
imported  fabrics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dwindling  oversea 
markets  of  the  American  textile  products 
have  not  been  offset  by  increased  con- 
sumption of  textile  goods  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  products  made  from  cotton. 
In  1954  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
cotton  fibers  was  23.8  pounds;  in  1965  it 
was  24  pounds.  The  consumption  of  cot- 
ton reached  a  peak  of  5,637  million 
pounds  in  1942.  The  percentage  of  total 
cotton  fiber  consumption  in  recent  years 
has  declined  to  an  all  time  low. 

Many  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  contributed 
greatly  to  domestic  textile  sales  and 
earnings.  In  1966  military  procurement 
of  textiles  and  apparel  was  substantially 
above  the  pre-Vletnam  level.  Military 
procurement,  however,  accounts  for  a 


relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total 
textile  and  apparel  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Military  purchases  are  concentrated 
in  a  limited  number  of  items,  and  conse- 
quently a  tight  supply  situation  often  de- 
velops for  such  items  as  cotton  duck, 
webbing,  and  some  types  of  uniforms. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  textile 
industry,  however,  cannot  depend  on 
American  military  purchases.  A  broad 
base  of  domestic  consumption  must  be 
maintained  and  every  effort  exerted  to 
increase  the  export  of  domestic  textile 
products. 

The  most  noticeable  swing  away  from 
the  use  of  cotton  has  been  a  shift  to 
synthetic  fibers.  The  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers  rose  to  160  9  million  pounds 
in  1965  from  146.5  million  pounds  in 
1963.  The  principal  exporters  of  man- 
made  fibers  to  the  United  States  were 
West  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Domestic  producers 
of  man-made  fibers  in  1965  exported  51.6 
million  pounds,  down  from  87.7  million 
pounds  in  1963. 

The  raw  cotton  producer,  therefore, 
has  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  this 
problem  of  textile  imports.  Although 
there  have  been  differences  on  the  part 
of  the  cotton  producer  and  the  textile 
manufacturer  in  the  approach  to  the 
textile  import  problem,  these  differences 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer  both  have  com- 
mon interests.  Each  of  them  should  be 
greatly  concerned  over  the  flood  of  cot- 
ton and  synthetic  fiber  imports  reaching 
the  United  States. 

If  the  American  market  for  cotton 
products  overseas  is  destroyed  and  there 
is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  cotton  goods,  the 
future  of  the  cotton  producer  is  Indeed 
bleak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experience  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry  under  the  long 
term  agreement  has  not  been  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Industry  or  of  the 
American  economy.  The  flood  of  textile 
imports  has  decreased  job  opportunities 
for  our  people  and  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce a  balance  of  trade  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  this  year. 

Textile  plants  in  my  congressional 
district  have  been  forced  to  curtail  pro- 
duction as  a  result  of  competition 
through  imports.  A  number  of  the  mills 
are  operating  only  3  days  a  week.  Oth- 
ers are  closing  completely  for  as  much  as 
2  weeks  at  a  time.  During  the  past 
several  weeks  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters  from  constituents  who  earn 
their  livelihoods  in  these  plants  express- 
ing their  concern  over  loss  of  income  and 
the  resulting  personal  hardships  they 
experience. 

The  management  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  hesitant  and  uncertain  with 
reference  to  future  investment  in  pro- 
duction capacity.  The  people  who  work 
in  textiles  look  to  the  Congress,  and  not 
to  the  State  Department  or  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  for  a  solution  to  the 
import  problem. 

The  responsibility  should  be  met  by 
the  Congress.  Voluntary  agreements 
negotiated  by  people  in  the  executive 
agencies,  have  failed  to  protect  the  job 
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opportunities  of  the  textie  worker 
The  Congress  should  take  a  lew  look  at 
the  situation.  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  by  law  regulate  the  Importation 
of  textile  products  and  takie  whatever 
other  means  are  necessary  t©  guarantee 
the  jobs  of  our  people  and  4he  survival 
of  the  American  textile  indu^ry  and  the 
cotton  producer.  |      _,  ^     .. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  and  to  tne 
people  I  represent  in  the  Congress,  that 
the  Nation  would  permit  tM  textile  in- 
dustry to  be  destroyed  and  tjhat  our  re- 
quirement for  textile  products  so  essen- 
tial to  our  personal  well-beinfe.  our  secu- 
rity, and  our  economy,  to  \K  placed  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
Is  more  inconceivable  that  our  Na 
would  permit  the  jobs  of  more  than  2 
million  Americans  to  be  fisher  jeop- 
ardized by  a  senseless  foreign  trade 
policy. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress 
assume  its  constitutional  authority  over 
the  regulation  of  the  foreim  trade  of 
the  United  States.  The  alternative  is 
the  destruction  of  basic  industry  and 
job  opportunities  for  hundr^s  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 
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SEND    PRESIDENTIAL    cAlME    MES- 
SAGE TO  THE  SUPREJPE  COURT, 

NOT  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha  t  the  gentle 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo^re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tl^e  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  pondering  the  Presidential  message 
on  setting  standards  for  dealing  with 
crime.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  follow- 
ing punishments  might  bel  set: 

First.  Theft  and  robberjj:  A  slap  on 
the  wrist.  i 

Second.  Rape  and  arson:  Write  'I 
have  been  bad"  25  times  on  ii  blackboard. 

Third.  Manslaughter  anti  homicide: 
Put  on  a  dunce's  cap  and  ait  facing  the 
wall  for  from  30  to  45  minutes. 

Fourth.  For  attacking  s^  policeman: 
Mandatory  induction  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  submit  this  would  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  current  thesis  that  the 
criminal  must  be  protected  from  society 
and.  at  the  same  time,  would  constitute 
more  punishment  than"^)f^n  has  been 
meted  out.  i 

Seriously,  I  would  ^ggest.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  initiate  his 
war  on  crime  by  sending  a  Presidential 
message,  not  to  Congressi  but  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  ]  remember  a 
case  yet  where  Congress  his  set  a  crim- 
inal free  after  conviction  oy  a  jury. 


REDWOODS  TO  THE  SEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Holuse,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  tMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen],  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 


extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  apparent  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
to  most  Members  of  the  House,  that  this 
Nation  has  reached  a  crisis  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
various  States. 

One  State,  my  own,  California,  and  one 
issue — a  national  redwood  park— may 
well  serve,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  catalyst 
for  greater  understanding,  clarification, 
and  cooperative  action  so  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  our  people  may  be  fully 
expressed. 

By  every  public  indicator  the  American 
people  are  distressed  after  30  years  of 
continuously  proliferating  Federal  power 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
publicly,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, recognized  the  almost  universal  un- 
rest at  the  overpowering  pressure  from 
Washington  on  even  the  minute  aspects 
of  our  personal  affairs. 

In  my  own  campaign  last  fall,  in  which 
I  interpreted  the  wishes  of  my  people, 
there  was  massive  discontent  with  the 
hard  and  high  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  it  was  and  is  being  applied 
to  their  affairs,  their  jobs,  their  economic 
future.  ^.         .      . 

Within  the  scope  of  this  discontent, 
Mr  Speaker,  there  was,  however,  a 
thread  of  understanding,  reasonableness, 
and  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  all  of  the 
American  people  and  those  elected  to 
represent  them.  This  same  thread  of  en- 
lightenment is  woven  throughout  the 
hopes  of  our  people  for  the  future.  Thus 
my  purpose  in  addressing  the  House  to- 
day, on  the  issue  of  a  national  redwood 
park  is  not  a  narrow  one,  but  one  that 
this  Congress,  if  it  is  to  truly  represent 
those  who  elected  it,  must  face  with  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom. 

The  heart  of  the  redwood  park  con- 
troversy—which soon  wiU  be  before  this 
body  in  formal  array— may  well  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  wishes  of  my 
people,  their  community  stability  and 
economic  futvire,  is  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
plans  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
merely  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
of  controversy  and  eventual  submission 
to  a  cold,  relentless,  overpowering  force 
that  has  no  concern  for  them. 

It  is  well  and  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Government  agencies  have  plans  for  the 
future,  and  that  they  try  to  carry  them 
out  in  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
visions  within  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
gress that  created  them. 

I  am  for  a  national  redwood  part. 
I  have  a  concept — that  of  a  national 
redwood  park  and  seashore— redwoods 
to  the  sea^whlch  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  study  it, 
offers  one  of  the  most  exciting  concepts 
for  creating  a  national  park  that  has 
thus  far  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

But  when  we  discuss  this  concept — in 
comparison  to  the  proposals  presented 
by  others — let  us  remember  that  we  are 
not  dealing  solely  in  computer  digits  or 


trees  but  that  we  are  talking,  as  well, 
about  people. 

Certainly,  all  Americans  have  a  right 
to  protect  its  wilderness  treasures— and 
the  northern  coast  of  California,  whicli 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  contains 
a  unique  lode  of  those  treasures.  My 
people  are  willing  to  share  them,  to  sac- 
rifice within  the  bounds  of  commonsense 
and  reason,  to  see  that  they  are  not  only 
preserved  but  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  great  American 
outdoors  life. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  countless  other  distinguished 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  asked  that 
this  Congress  pause  and  review  the  total 
picture  of  where  America  stands  today 
as  it  seeks  the  peace  and  prosperity  all 
of  our  people  deserve. 

More  than  70  percent  of  our  people, 
recent  public  indicators  reveal,  desire  the 
same  review  of  our  national  interest  I 
beUeve  we,  in  the  90th  Congress,  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  doing  so  and  I 
believe  with  all  the  strength  I  can  muster, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  do  so  now. 
We  must  begin  with  the  issue  that  will 
soon  be  before  us — the  question  of  a  na- 
tional redwood  park  and  how  its  concept 
will  best  serve  all  of  our  people. 

If  we  do  examine  the  issue  and  have 
the  wisdom  to  select  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible concepts— and  I  believe  the  red- 
woods to  the  sea  concept  upon  examina- 
tion will  qualify  as  the  best— perhaps  we 
can,  in  this  examination  of  land  use  in 
the  Nation,  launch  what  is  really  needed 
for  future  planning,  a  total  examination 
of  land  use  in  the  Nation,  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  directed  its  use  in  the 
past,  and  an  accounting  of  how  well  or 
poorly  they  have  done  so. 

I  mention  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  recrim- 
ination but  in  the  spirit  of  acceding  to 
the  mood  of  our  people  and  the  public 
utterances  of  our  elected  leaders. 

The  Federal  Government  already  owns 
one-third  of  the  land  in  the  Nation. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
lists  the  fact  that  64.6  percent  of  all  land 
west  of  the  Rockies  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  my  own  State,  45 
percent  of  the  land  is  under  Federal 
ownership. 

The  staggering  total  is  766  million 
acres.  And  the  acquisition  continues. 
In  the  4 -year  period  ending  in  1963.  an 
additional  1,790,000  acres  came  under 
Federal  control.  In  1964-65  the  U.S 
Government  acquired  an  additional 
three-quarters  of  a  million  more  acres 
alone. 

In  California  we  have  30  State  parks  in 
the  redwood  forest  area  alone,  to  pre- 
serve the  prize  tall-tree  redwood  treas- 
ures. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  utter 
these  remarks  to  berate  those  who  led  to 
the  acquisitions  of  this  vast  acreage,  nor 
to  urge  a  total  cessation  of  more  acquisi- 
tion. As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  am 
for  a  national  redwood  park  concept 
that  wUl  require  further  Federal  land 
purchases— and  I  believe  my  Redwoods 
to  the  Sea  concept  will  accomplish  this 
with  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  a  maximum 
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of  protection  to  jobholders  and  com- 
munity stability. 

We  are  witnessing  again  the  emotion- 
alism that  confronts  a  sensible  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  Involved  in  a  national 
redwood  park — when  proponents  of  one 
plan  berate  the  Nation  and  Its  leaders 
for  trying  to  reach  the  moon  but  seem 
unwilling  to  secure  what  they  describe 
as  a  "patch  of  forest"  for  where  our 
people  can  walk  In  comfort  in  con- 
templation of  their  lives. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  patch  of  redwoods,  but  a 
vast  expanse  of  the  finest  redwoods,  as 
are  those  who  approach  this  need,  with 
measured  commonsense.  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
administrators  of  his  agencies  concerned 
with  parks  and  recreation. 

Let  us  once  and  for  all  distill  the  non- 
sense from  the  arguments  of  advocates 
of  one  park  concept  or  another.  We  all 
want  a  national  redwood  park.  And  we 
all.  if  we  are  in  tune  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  we  represent,  want  one  that 
will  still  for  generations,  the  emotions, 
misguided  clamoring,  and  tasteless  ac- 
cusations that  a  vast  conspiracy  exists 
to  prevent  our  having  one. 

The  State  of  California  has  and  Is 
spending  millions  Improving  its  parks, 
including  redwood  parks.  Its  new  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  wisdom,  has  reiterated  his 
intentions  of  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  people  of  his 
State  in  securing  more  and  better  park 
land,  as  well  as  better  utilization  of 
existing  parks. 

The  redwood  Industry,  the  perpetual 
whipping  boy  of  some  segments  of  our 
society,  want  additional  parks  and  have 
cooperated  fully  in  the  past  with  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  those 
who  seek  the  preservation  of  our  red- 
wood treasure  to  the  extent  of  making 
available  thousands  of  their  best  timber- 
land  acres. 

They  seek,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  have  from  this  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government,  common  un- 
derstanding and  a  cessation  of  perpetual 
harassment  so  that  they  can  proceed 
with  supplying  to  a  growing  nation  the 
materials  needed  for  the  construction  of 
the  Nation's  homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  industrial  plants. 

No  less,  the  people  of  my  district,  with 
bonded  indebtedness,  with  the  whiplash 
of  disaster  on  disaster  still  fresh  in  their 
memories — the  scars  of  recent  floods, 
tidal  waves,  and  fires  are  there  for  all 
to  see — are  equally  entitled  to  know  once 
and  for  all  the  wishes  of  those  who 
govern  them,  so  that  they  may  proceed 
to  build  their  communities  for  the  future. 

In  Del  Norte  County,  alone,  in  my  dis- 
trict, for  instance  any  one  of  the  three 
redwood  park  proposals  by  the  National 
Park  Service  would  close  a  major  mill- 
ing operation,  throwing  207  men  out  of 
work,  and  canceling  an  expansion  pro- 
gram that  would  raise  the  company's 
employment  to  more  than  600  jobs. 
That  company  in  wages,  taxes,  procure- 
ment of  materials,  and  other  services 
locally,  currently  puts  $3  million  an- 
nually into  the  economy  of  Del  Norte 
County.  This  loss  estimate  is  modest, 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  future  jobs 


that  could  have  come  into  being  by 
utilizing  the  growth  of  timber.  Actually, 
the  park  proposals  could  cost  Del  Norte 
County  between  $6  and  $8  million  in 
annual  income. 

The  people  of  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties  temporarily  closed  their 
schools  and  shops  in  order  to  mount 
protests  to  this  threat  to  their  economic 
survival.  Meanwhile,  the  timber  com- 
panies, the  city  councils,  and  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors  point  to  the  need 
for  industry  and  jobs  to  keep  the  area 
from  becoming  another  Appalachla. 

We  hear  from  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  redwood  country  and 
have  the  impression  there  is  a  little 
grove  here  and  a  little  grove  there,  and 
that  to  cut  a  single  tree  Is  a  crime  against 
nature.  This  is  not  true  The  redwood 
region  of  northern  California  is  one  of 
the  great  scenic  and  recreation  areas  of 
the  coimtry.  Within  this  region  there 
are  already  30  State  parks  in  which  more 
than  115,000  acres  of  redwood  forest  is 
preserved  that  is  180  square  miles. 
Preservation  of  the  redwoods  is  not  a 
new  task.  It  is  a  job  that  was  started 
more  than  65  years  ago  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  industry. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  local  prob- 
lem or  a  State  issue.  For  the  Govern- 
ment's broad  land  acquisition  program 
plans  to  bring  imder  the  Federal  control 
even  more  lands  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Overall.  85  percent 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
is  to  be  spent  in  States  east  of  the 
Rockies.  The  fund  has  been  given  a 
life  of  25  years,  but  estimates  have  not 
been  made  of  the  money  that  will  be 
raised  beyond  the  first  10  years. 

Of  the  money  funneled  into  the  fund, 
60  percent  will  go  to  the  States  which 
will  be  required  to  match  it  dollar  for 
dollar.  The  remaining  40  percent  is  to 
be  spent  on  acquisition  of  recreation 
areas  by  the  Federal  Government.  With 
the  exception  of  Alaska,  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  will  close  in  on  land  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  over  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  projects  in  mind  are 
far  too  numerous  to  cite  here.  But  its 
repercussions  are  already  being  felt 
around  the  country. 

In  almost  every  instance,  however,  the 
basic  Issue  is  how  much  more  land  will 
the  Government  take  out  of  productive 
use  in  its  huge  land-acquisition  program; 
why  is  the  Government  staking  out  such 
huge  acreage  for  itself  across  the  Nation 
when  presently  it  can  hardly  afford  to 
maintain  what  it  already  owns? 

The  very  nature  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  vitiates  against  the 
imcontrolled  acquisition  of  real  property 
by  the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
when  it  threatens  the  economy  of  its  citi- 
zens. I  believe  our  people  are  entitled  to 
know  all  the  facts  before  Congress  acts 
on  further  Government  land  acquisi- 
tions, and  I  believe  the  majority  of  this 
Congress  so  agrees. 

We  must  know,  in  order  to  act  wisely, 
how  the  Government  plans  to  finance  its 
land  claims.  With  tax  dollars,  of  course, 
as  well  as  admission  fees  to  parks  and 
from  fees  for  campsites.  Additionally,  a 
tax  on  motorboat  fuel,  as  of  January  1, 


1965,  has  been  diverted  Into  a  new  fund 
for  such  financing. 

But  more  important  Is  the  effect  this 
land-acquisition  program  has  had  on  the 
economy  itself.  For  Instance,  it  threat- 
ens the  very  backbone  of  the  Redwood 
empire  in  California.  The  base  of  the 
redwood  country  is  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties.  Both  areas  had  been 
experiencing  a  population  boom.  The 
counties  grew  by  better  than  50  percent 
from  1950  to  1960,  as  they  did  in  the  10 
years  before  that,  and  the  rate  of  growth 
was  accelerating,  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment moved  in  and  threatened  to 
stake  out  up  to  90,000  acres  of  valuable 
non-park-quality  timberland  for  a  na- 
tional redwood  park.  It  is  here  that  the 
forest  products  industry  represents  better 
than  73  percent  of  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia's north  coast,  compared  to  not 
quite  14  percent  that  the  area  gathers  In 
revenues  from  tourism. 

In  California  today  there  are  150.000 
acres  of  redwood  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal parks  forests.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional 280,000  acres  of  Government  own- 
ership of  redwoods  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. In  this  area  alone,  there  are 
therefore  some  1,530,000  redwood  trees. 
In  my  two  major  counties,  this  with  the 
fact  that  85  percent  of  all  employed  per- 
sons in  Del  Norte  County  and  67  percent 
of  the  population  of  Humboldt  County 
are  directly  dependent  upon  forest  prod- 
ucts industries  for  their  livelihood  and 
we  have  some  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
crucial  the  situation  is  for  this  area. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  these  facts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  review  the  three 
plans  Congiess  will  soon  be  asked  to  con- 
sider, before  detailing  the  redwoods-to- 
the-sea  concept  to  which  I,  along  with 
the  Governor  of  my  State  and  my  peo- 
ple, am  committed. 

The  administration's  1966  plan — 45,- 
000  acres — would  embrace  the  Jedediah 
Smith  and  Del  Norte  Redwoods  State 
Parks,  the  private  lands  between  these 
parks  consisting  mainly  of  18,000  acres 
of  operating  timber  lands  all  in  Del  Norte 
County,  plus  1,400  acres  involving  the 
Tall  Trees  area  in  Humboldt  County. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  this  plant 
varies  from  $45  million  to  $90  million  de- 
pending upon  the  identity  of  the  estima- 
tor. The  plan,  if  enacted,  would  put  one 
lumber  company  out  of  business. 

A  second  plan  before  Congress — 91,000 
acres — embraces  the  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
wood State  Park  and  80,000  acres  of 
private  land  surrounding  the  Tall  Trees. 
It  too  would  put  a  vast  amount  of  indus- 
try out  of  business.  Almost  all  of  this 
land  is  in  Humboldt  County.  Estimates 
of  cost  range  from  $150  million  to  $450 
million. 

A  third  congressional  plan,  an  earlier 
suggestion  of  miiic,  includes  only  the 
Jed  Smith  and  Del  Norte  State  Parks 
with  a  connecting  corridor.  This  was 
introduced  as  the  first  stage  of  develop- 
ing our  redwoods  to -the-sea  concept. 

Other  informal  proi)osals  include  a 
suggestion  by  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation that  Humboldt  Redwood  State 
Park  be  given  national  park  status.  This 
would  involve  acquisition  of  some  7,000 
acres  of  private  land  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10  million  and  create  a  national 
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park  with  a  gross  area  of  4  5.000  acres. 
The  State  of  California  doe^  not  agree 
with  this  proposal  because  lit  conflicts 
with  their  plans  for  developnent  of  this 
park  and  the  surrounding  aiea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  north  coltst  of  Cali- 
forrua  is  an  oddity.  In  this  general  area, 
the  fog  rolls  in  from  the  Pacific  on  the 
average  of  more  than  175  days  a  year, 
feeding  the  giant  trees  winh  essential 
moisture.  Up  on  the  slopes  where  the 
fog  reaches  only  seldom  thp  redwoods 
are  smaller  and  fewer  and  rive  way  to 
Douglas-fir  and  other  specif.  The  su- 
perlative groves  grow  down  An  the  allu- 
vial flats  and  the  commercial  type  red- 
woods grow  on  the  slopes.  These  are 
vital  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
evaluating  various  redwood  park  pro- 
posals. This  is  why  I  question  costly 
Government  acquisition — costly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  pay  and  the  local  government's 
ability  to  survive  with  a  reducied  tax  base. 
The  mountainsides  and  ridgfes  are  defi- 
nitely not  of  national  park  quality  and 
their  place  in  a  national  sark  should 
rightfully  be  questioned.  FMTther,  of  the 
18.000  acres  of  non-park-qi»ality  lands 
considered  for  acquisition  In  the  admin- 
istration's plan,  nearly  twot-thlrds  has 
already  been  cut  over  and  is  under  the 
most  intensive  type  of  industrial  tree 
farm  management  known  ti  man.  On 
the  Redwood  Creek— the  l91,000-acre 
plan — nearly  half  the  watershed  has  been 
logged  and  is  also  managed  nor  intensive 
timber  growing. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  thatj  neither  the 
administration  plan,  suppoifted  by  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  Leaguej,  nor  the 
Sierra  Club  proposal — 91.000  acres — are 
fully  park  quahty.  Furthermore,  they 
are  very  costly,  exceeding  by  two-  to  six- 
fold the  largest  expenaiture  ever  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  an; addition  to 
the  national  park  system.  Flirthermore, 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
from  which  a  park  must  be  fljnanced,  has 
proven  to  be  inadequate  for  the  large 
number  of  authorized,  yet  imfunded 
projects  elsewhere  in  the  I^ation.  Re- 
member the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore project  also  in  tl^e  redwood 
region — has  $57  million  Pedqral  land  ac- 
quisition cost  which  is  almost  the  same 
as  all  the  Nation's  national  parks  to  this 
date.  This  project  must  b©  totally  au- 
thorized and  completed  becatise  only  $19 
million  has  thus  far  been  auljhorized  and 
fimded.  I 

One  must  weigh  also  thp  future  of 
California's  State  park  system,  the  red- 
wood park  and  recreation  plan  of  the 
forest  industries,  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  adjoining  national  foilests  and  the 
economy  of  the  region,  as  iwell  as  the 
national  Interest,  in  seekii^g  the  best 
conservation  package  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people.  | 

My  Redwoods  to-the-Sea  poncept  will 
protect  the  best  features  of  both  the 
Save  the  Redwoods  League  and  the 
Sierra  Club  plans.  This  proposal  will 
enhance  the  recreational  opportunities 
envisioned  by  Conservation  Associates, 
while  preserving  superlative'  qualities  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association's 
suggestion  for  Humboldt  Btate  Park. 
And  last,  but  certainly  not  least  in  the 
view  of  local  citizens,  It  will '  add  the  In- 


creased income  from  tourism  to  the 
present  economy  of  Del  Norte  County 
instead  of  substituting  highly  speculative 
future  benefits  from  recreation  for  the 
established  income  from  forestry. 

The  Redwoods-to-the-Sea  concept  is  a 
combination  of  redwood  seashore  ex- 
tending for  nearly  50  miles  along  the 
most  scenic  beaches  on  either  coast.  It 
would  include  the  best  features  of  the 
league's  proposal  for  Jed  Smith  and  Del 
Norte  State  Parks,  plus  the  administra- 
tion's 1.400  acre  Tall  Trees  unit.  It 
would  contain  the  best  of  the  Sierra 
Club's  plan,  for  example  Prairie  Crook 
State  Park,  Grold  Bluff  wild  beach  area, 
the  Roosevelt  Elk  Sanctuary,  and  Fern 
Canyon.  The  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Smith  and  Klamath  Rivers  would  beckon 
salmon  and  steelhead  fishermen.  Water 
skiers  and  swimmers  could  cavort  in 
three  large  lagoons.  Motorists  might 
glimpse  startling  vistas  of  tree-covered 
hillsides,  fog-shrouded  valleys,  and  rocky 
lookouts  along  a  rugged  shore.  Hardier 
souls,  clam  diggers,  and  shutterbugs 
could  explore  on  foot  all  the  way  from 
Patricks  Point  to  Crescent  City. 

This  recommendation,  one  we  can  all 
live  with  and  be  proud  of,  would  have 
minimal  adverse  effect  upon  the  present 
economy,  yet  In  time  It  would  greatly 
enhance  the  welfare  of  everyone.  This 
plan  will  make — not  take — jobs. 

Redwoods  to  the  Sea  would  contain 
over  50,000  acres,  including  23,000  acres 
of  primeval  forest  stretching  along  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Highway  101  from  the 
Smith  River  on  the  north  to  Patricks 
Point.  Acquisition  costs  for  14.000  acres 
of  private  land  including  some  truly  awe- 
inspiring  stands  of  virgin  redwoods  are 
estimated  by  local  observers  at  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  administration's  plan. 
The  total  cost  could  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially without  impairing  any  long- 
range  plans  by  Implementing  some  of 
the  present  opportunities  for  land  ex- 
change. 

Watershed  protection,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor points  in  previous  proposals,  is  now 
available  through  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  and  the  amendments  of  1966. 
Under  this  act,  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  cooperate  on  a  matching 
basis,  with  the  State  classifying  streams 
for  water  pollution  control.  Under  the 
CalifoiKi*  Forest  Practices  Act,  the  State 
has  the  power  to  control  forest  prac- 
tices of  lumber  companies,  and  this  can 
be  used  to  protect  watersheds  and  stream 
quality.  If  these  laws  are  believed  to  be 
inadequate  for  protection  of  a  Redwood 
national  park,  I  am  sure  that  other  ar- 
rangements, short  of  outright  Govern- 
ment swiquisitlon,  can  be  found  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  scattered  federally-owned  lands 
in  the  King  Range,  31,500  acres,  should 
be  combined  through  exchange  for  ad- 
mlnstration  as  a  conservation  area  with 
recreation  and  multiple  use  objectives. 
I  will  offer  this  as  part  of  my  conserva- 
tion legislative  package. 

I  know  this  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  people  of  the  Mattole  Valley  because 
many  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  ranchers 
are  desirous  of  keeping  these  surroimd- 
ing  lands  imder  Department  of  the  In- 
terior management. 


My  final  major  conservation  recom- 
mendation comes  as  a  reminder  to  every- 
one that  we  still  must  complete  the  land 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore.  This  will  re- 
main my  first  priority  conservation  proj- 
ect until  completed. 

With  the  53,000-acre  seashore,  the 
2,404-acre  Tamalpais  State  Park  and 
the  beautiful  John  Muir  Woods  National 
Moniunent,  we  again  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  bring  into  focus  a  State- 
national  redwood  park  and  seashore 
combination  located  conveniently  to 
heavily  populated  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

I  hope  that  we  can  consider  the  State 
and  Federal  land  acquisition  in  block- 
have  them  accepted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  State  legislature.  This  would  per- 
mit the  forest  products  industry  to  move 
forward  with  its  forest  and  land  man- 
agement programs  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  harassment  In  the  future. 
Remember,  the  standard  of  living  of 
more  than  10,000  families  is  made  un- 
stable while  these  proposals  threaten  the 
economy.  Certainly  they  too  are  deserv- 
ing of  consideration.  The  company's 
plans  for  continuity  and  permanence  and 
expansion  demand  the  holding  of  ade- 
quate timber-growing  acreage  to  operate 
successfully  on  a  perpetual  yield  basis. 

Now,  permit  me  to  recap  my  reasoning. 

First,  the  administration's  proposal 
last  year  to  stop  all  cutting  in  proposed 
park  areas  has  created  great  fear  in  the 
local  area.  People  should  not  be  forced 
to  live  their  lives  month  in  and  month 
out,  under  threat  of  economic  disaster 
at  any  moment. 

Second,  the  forest  industries  have  sus- 
pended logging  in  parklike  redwood 
groves.  But  this  is  a  temporary  move. 
Remember,  these  lands  are  a  priceless 
wood-growing  factory.  They  must  con- 
tinuously be  imder  management  that  in- 
volves timber  cutting. 

Third,  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
armounced  their  intent  to  consider  leg- 
islation for  a  redwood  national  park  as 
the  first  order  of  business. 

So  decisions  must  be  made  now.  Ev- 
eryone f  amihar  with  the  situation  agrees 
that  a  compromise  must  be  worked  out. 
everyone  must  give  a  little.  The  forest 
industries  have  changed  from  their  Ini- 
tial opposition  to  any  redwood  national 
park.  They  left  preservation  of  the  su- 
perlative tree  stands  virtually  intact. 
They  agree  that  redwoods  are  worthy 
of  national  park  status.  The  conserva- 
tion organizations  can  help  in  determin- 
ing the  best  combination  of  truly  park- 
caliber  redwoods. 

All  too  often.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  sought  reasonableness  in  pro- 
viding Americans  with  recreational  facil- 
ities within  the  boundaries  of  economic 
commonsense  are  accused  of  blind  ob- 
structionism. 

I  reject  this  accusation  out  of  hand, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  reject  it  personally. 

I  reject  It  for  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Csdifornla. 

I  reject  it  for  the  redwood  Industry. 

I  reject  it  for  the  good  people  of  the 
First  District  of  California. 

I  reject  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  90th  Congress. 
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In  the  give  and  take  of  American  de- 
mocracy there  is  room  for  reason.  With- 
out it  we  will  no  longer  function  as  a 
democracy.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
built  it  on  the  foundations  of  reason  and 
equality.  We  will  maintain  it  on  that 
same  benchmark  or  we  will  destroy  it. 

If  we  fail  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
people — and  there  are  so  many  missing 
from  the  ranks  of  this  Congress  who  did 
not  do  so — we  neglect  that  precious  spark 
of  freedom  which  makes  us  grow. 

Whatever  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
however  urgent  we  look  upon  any  given 
issue  at  the  moment,  the  voice  of  the 
minority  must  not  be  stilled. 

I  raise  my  voice  now,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  who  are  fortunate 
to  live  In  a  land  with  so  much  to  give 
for  the  pleasure  of  their  fellow  men,  and, 
who  are  so  willing  to  give  it. 

All  they  seek  is  a  voice  In  their  own 
destiny. 

I  seek  it  for  them.  In  doing  so  I  be- 
seech this  Congress  to  respect  their  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  listen  when  they 
speak. 

They  are  entitled,  along  with  freedom, 
jobs,  and  community  stability,  to  no  less. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   LAW— XVI 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  president  of  Yale 
University,  has  charged  that  the  draft 
law  results  in  encouraging  "a  cynical 
avoidance  of  service,  a  corruption  of  the 
aims  of  education,  and  a  tarnishing  of 
the  national  spirit. 

Our  present  selective  service  law  dis- 
criminates against  those  young  Ameri- 
cans from  average-  or  low-income  fami- 
lies who,  because  of  financial  reasons,  are 
either  unable  to  attend  college  or  can  only 
do  so  on  a  part-time  basis,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  drafted,  while  the  deferment 
provides  a  sanctuary  for  those  students 
who  have  the  financial  means  to  continue 
their  education  merely  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Joseph  F.  Kauffman,  dean  of  student 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
said: 

I  am  offended  by  the  fact  that  one's  socio- 
economic background  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  whether  he  will  be  a  college  student, 
and  thus  be  deferred  from  the  draft. 

The  Selective  Service  System  does  not 
define  what  constitutes  either  a  full-time 
or  a  part-time  student. 

General  Hershey  declared : 

Congress  s.ald  In  the  law  that  a  full-time 
student  could  finish  the  year.  If  he  was  sat- 
Wactory.  They  never  said  that  a  part-time 
student  got  anywhere. 

Local  board  practices  differ  widely  in 
the  granting  of  deferments  to  these  part- 
time  students.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  they  are  deferred,  in  others  they 
are  not.  Many  students  who  are  working 
to  pay  for  their  education  do  not  carry 


a  full  credit  load  during  the  normal  col- 
lege year  but  nevertheless  will  continue 
to  attend  classes  in  the  summer  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credits  Others  attend  col- 
lege in  the  evenings.  They  are,  however, 
ruled  eligible  for  the  draft  while  the 
student  who  is  fortunate  enough  finan- 
cially not  to  have  to  seek  employment 
and  is  able  to  take  the  normal  full  credit 
in  a  college  year,  is  deferred.  The  rea- 
son why  these  part-time  students  are 
not  deferred,  according  to  General  Her- 
shey, is  that — 

You  could  get  a  college  graduate  in  4  years 
and  you  can't  get  a  college  graduate  in  4 
years  if  you  allow  him  to  take  it  on  half-time 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

And,  while  the  General  happens  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
part-time  student,  many,  many  college 
students  work  a  considerable  number  of 
hours  each  week  and  still  take  full-time 
work  in  college. 

So,  for  those  students  who  are  finan- 
cially able  to  continue  their  education, 
the  deferment  allows  them  to  remain  In 
the  limitless  labyrinths  of  higher  educa- 
tion until  age  26,  which  is  the  effective 
draft  age  limit.  For  others  who  are  un- 
able to  afford  a  full-time  education,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  deferment. 

Students,  themselves,  have  recognized 
such  Inequities  which  have  arisen  from 
the  present  law.  Over  30.000  students 
expressed  their  opinions  regarding  the 
draft  in  polls  which  were  recently  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  National  Student  As- 
sociation. More  than  70  percent  of  those 
polled  are  not  satisfied  with  Che  present 
Selective  Service  System. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  Selective 
Service  System? 

I  In  percent) 

Yes  No 

Goucher   17  83 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women 18  82 

Westmar   College 33  67 

Mercyhurst    College 32  68 

College  of  Wooster 22  78 

Bellarmlne    43  57 

Wartburg    College 25  75 

Edgewood    College 30  70 

Stetson    University 38  62 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 18  82 

North   Park   College 31  69 

Harvard       University       (graduate 

school)    21  79 

Marquette  University 29  71 

Bennington    4  96 

Simmons  College 84  16 

Over  60  percent  do  not  feel  that  stu- 
dents should  be  deferred  just  because 
they  are  students. 

Do  you  feel  that  students  should  be  de- 
ferred simply  because  they  are  students? 
[In  percent] 

yes  No 

Goucher  College 33  67 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women 24  76 

Westmar    College 22  78 

Mercyhurst  College 31  69 

College  of  Wooster 45  55 

Bellarmlne 45  55 

Wartburg    College 29  71 

Edgewood    College 31  69 

Stetson    University 38  62 

Simmons  College 47  53 

Valparaiso  University 36  64 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 17  83 

North  Park  College 39  61 

Harvard    University    (graduate 

school)     32  68 

Marquette  University 44  56 

Bennington    44  56 


The  fact  that  the  draft  does  discrimi- 
nate against  those  in  our  society  who  are 
financially  unable  to  seek  a  college  edu- 
cation or  can  obtain  this  education  only 
on  a  part-time  basis  calls  for  a  change  In 
the  present  law. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pwint  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  that  will,  if 
enacted,  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
House  Ethics  and  Standards.  The  com- 
mittee will  have  an  equal  number  of 
Democratics  and  Republicans.  It  will  be 
authorized  to  propose  new  rules  relating 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  both  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  staffs. 
The  committee  will  be  given  full  investi- 
gatory power  as  well  as  the  means  of  en- 
forcing the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Such  legislation  is  long  overdue.  A 
House  code  of  ethics  and  standards  is 
long  overdue. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  pointed 
out  the  irony  of  the  present  circum- 
stances vis-a-vis  House  conduct  and 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  The  Post  sug- 
gested that  Powell,  unpurposefully,  may 
finally  be  the  fellow  who  jogs  his  col- 
leagues Into  adopting  a  set  of  standards 
and  ethics.  I  am  a  little  chagrined  to 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
tually needed  an  Adam  Powell  to  push  It 
into  establishing  standards  of  conduct. 
Obviously,  and  dislllusionly,  we  do.  Since 
being  elected  to  Congress  I  have  annually 
joined  in  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  a  code  of  congressional  standards.  I 
do  not  have  to  point  out  that  such  pro- 
posals In  the  past  have  met  with  little 
success. 

However,  now  that  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  affair  has  focused  public  scru- 
tiny on  the  procedures  of  the  House,  and 
has  forced  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
essence  of  congressional  conduct  we  find 
that  the  House  Is  ill  prepared  to  meaning- 
fully deal  with  the  Issue. 

By  investigating  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  we  are  being  forced  to  look  at 
ourselves.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
what  I  see.  Whatever  Is  finally  the  result 
of  the  Powell  question,  the  larger  issue 
of  the  integrity  of  the  House  will  still  be 
at  stake. 

The  House  can  take  a  significant  step 
forward  this  year.  We  can  demonstrate 
to  our  constituents  that  we  have  the 
necessary  faith  in  our  own  conduct  and 
in  the  Congress  to  stand  judgment.  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  invest  this  faith  in 
ourselves  we  can  hardly  expect  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  act  differently. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  BROWN 
Mr.    KYROS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R^ord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gpntleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Spea&er,  last 
Sunday  evening,  it  was  my  pmvilege  to 
participate  in  a  community  tjribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  athletes  of  our 
times — a  husky  fellow  namdd  James 
Nathaniel  Brown.  You  are  '  probably 
more  familiar  with  him  as  Jiin  Brown, 
the  hard-driving  fullback  of  wie  Cleve- 
land Browns  professional  football  team. 

Despite  the  wintry  weather,  thousands 
of  people  turned  out  to  help  |  celebrate 
"Jim  Brown  Appreciation  Day"  at  the 
arena  in  Cleveland. 

Very  appropriately,  Sunday  I  has  been 
proclaimed  "Jim  Brown  Day'" Jin  Cleve- 
land by  official  action  of  the  citty  council, 
and  also  throughout  Ohio  by  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  State  legislatlire. 

Of  course,  honors  and  appjause  are 
not  a  new  experience  for  Jiin  Brown. 
He  has  been  arousing  admiriition  and 
enthusiasm  by  his  good  sportsmanship 
and  athletic  prowess  for  more  ithan  half 
of  his  31  years. 

He  was  an  all-State  athle 
York  in  several  sports  when  hi 
Manhasset  High  School.  Hi 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Natioi 
writers  for  All-America  fullbfck  when 
he  starred  on  the  Syracuse  university 
gridiron  squad.  During  his  9  years  as  a 
professional  football  player,  t^e  toppled 
all  previous  records  for  yards 
touchdowns  scored  by  rushing 

Off  the  football  field,  Jim 
been  an  inspiring  example  for 
of   America — particularly   Nee 
He  is  living  proof  that  fame  aiid  fortune 
can  be  won  by  hard  work,  clein  sports- 
manship, and  determined  adljerence  to 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  retiring  from  profession; 
Jim    Brown   has    embarked 
career  as  an  actor  and  busine: 
he  has  also  set  aside  a  good 
time  for  what,  I  hope,  will 
major  pubUc  service. 

I  refer  to  Jim  Brown's  leadership  of 
the  Negro  Industrial  and  JEconomic 
Union.  This  is  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  helping  Negroes  succeed  in  busi- 
ness and  the  professions  thrqugh  their 
own  efforts.  i 

One  of  the  great  emerging  i^alities  of 
this  second  half  of  the  20th  century  is 
the  fact  that  the  American  Nepro  is  now 
taking  his  rightful  place  ak  a  full- 
fledged  participant  in  every  pnase  of  our 
community  and  national  life. 

The  brutal  barriers  of  pre,  udice  are 
coming  down — rapidly  in  so  ne  areas, 
more  slowly  in  others. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
our  National  Government  has  lembarked 
on  many  programs  intended  to  provide 
greater  opportunities  and  a  better  life 
for  all  our  people.  American  Negroes 
will  be  among  the  principal  bepeflciarles 
of  these  programs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  N^roes  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  these  pro- 
grams and  new  opportunities^  and  will 
turn  their  backs  on  the  false  ppophets  of 
discord  and  disorder. 
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Jim  Brown,  by  his  good  sportsmanship 
and  outstanding  performance  on  the 
football  field,  has  become  an  inspiration 
to  his  people — and  I  mean  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  Negro 
community,  which  has  special  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  accomplishments. 

The  Nation's  appreciation  of  Jim 
Brown's  accomplishments  was  summed 
up  by  a  letter  from  a  White  House  offi- 
cial which  I  read  at  the  "Jim  Brown 
Appreciation  Day"  celebration. 

It  was  written  by  Clifford  L.  Alexan- 
der, Jr.,  deputy  special  counsel  to  the 
President. 

The  WHtTE  House, 
Washington.  January  25,  1967. 
Mr.   James   Nathaniel   Brown, 
Cleveland  Arena. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  It  Is  with  pleasure  that 
I  Join  your  many  admirers  In  extending  my 
congratulations  on  "Jim  Brown  Farewell 
Day". 

Your  outstanding  career  has  truly  been 
packed  with  achievement.  At  Manhasset 
High  School,  you  distinguished  yourself  as 
one  of  the  best  schoolboy  athletes  In  the 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Your 
years  of  accomplishment  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity were  a  fitting  prelude  to  your  in- 
credible record  with  the  Cleveland  Browns. 

As  America  has  become  ever  more  con- 
scious of  the  vital  Importance  of  athletics 
and  physical  fitness  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation,  you  have  been  an  inspiration  to  an 
entire  generation  of  young  people.  Your 
great  contribution  to  amateur  and  profes- 
sional football  has  been  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  America. 

I  ^m  happy  to  join  this  tribute  to  you 
today. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr., 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
articles  in  the  January  13  and  January 
20  issues  of  Science  magazine  carry  a 
detailed  account  of  the  development  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  as  part 
of  our  military  arsenal.  In  the  belief 
that  the  full  airing  of  this  Information 
will  be  in  the  public  interest,  I  Insert 
these  articles  to  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  note  es- 
pecially the  role  played  by  Representa- 
tive Bob  K4STENMEIER,  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  singled  out  in  the  articles  as  the 
leader  of  an  earlier  congressional  effort 
to  pass  a  resolution  opposing  our  Initia- 
tion of  chemical-biological  warfare 
without  prior  use  by  an  enemy.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  to  read  such  reports 
which  give  pause  to  thought  about  the 
potential  effects  on  all  mankind. 

I  commend  the  author  of  this  series, 
Elinor  Langer,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  important 
report. 


The  article  follow: 
Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (I) :  The 
Research  Program 

Biological  vjarfare  is  the  intentional  use 
of  living  organisms  or  their  toxic  products  to 
cause  death,  disability,  or  damage  in  man, 
animals,  or  plants.  The  target  is  man, 
either  by  causing  his  sickness  or  death,  or 
through  limitation  of  his  food  supplies  or 
other  agricultural  resources.  Man  must 
wage  a  continuous  fight  to  maintain  and 
defend  himself,  his  animals,  and  his  plants 
in  competition  with  insects  and  microorgan- 
isms. The  object  of  BW  is  to  overcome 
these  efforts  by  deliberately  distributing 
large  numbers  of  07ganisms  of  native  or  for- 
eign origin,  or  their  toxic  products,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  ability  to  utilize  more 
effective  methods  of  dissemination  and  un- 
usual portals  of  entry.  BW  has  been  aptly 
described  as  public  health  in  reverse. — "Ef- 
fects of  Biological  Warfare  Agents.""  pam- 
phlet published  by  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  July  1959. 

During  the  last  18  months,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  from  time  to  time  been 
the  unhappy  object  of  national  attention 
arising  from  disclosures  that  the  university 
is  conducting  secret  research  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  In  an  Interview  with  Science  last 
fall,  one  troubled  university  official  com- 
plained that  Penn's  participation  In  CBW 
was  being  unfairly  singled  out.  "There  are 
a  lot  of  people  In  this  game,'"  he  said.  He 
was  right. 

The  chemical  and  biological  weapons  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  secret  of  all  U.S. 
military  efforts — not  because  It  Is  the  most 
important  of  our  military  R&D  activities,  but 
because  the  Pentagon  believes  It  is  the  most 
easily  misunderstood  and  because  It  provokes 
the  most  emotional  distress  and  moral  tur- 
bulence. Official  secrecy  makes  a  complete 
portrait  of  the  CBW  program  difficult  to  con- 
struct. Rumors  fiy  freely  around  the  security 
wall  that  separates  the  '"Ins"  from  the  "outs."" 
In  some  portions  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity the  Johnson  admlnlstratlon"s  "credi- 
bility gap"  has  taken  its  toll  and  there  is 
readiness  to  believe  that,  every  time  some  one 
In  Vietnam  sneezes,  it  Is  because  the  United 
States  is  distributing  the  germs.  In  the  de- 
fense establishment  the  CBW  program  is  rep- 
resented as  being  some  kind  of  cross  between 
defensive  preparations,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
peaceful  byproducts  In  preventive  medicine, 
on  the  other. 

Defensive  preparations  are  only  one  part  of 
the  program,  for  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
In  a  comprehensive  and  flourishing  R&D 
effort  In  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It 
Involves  nonmllitary  as  well  as  military  agen- 
cies. Industry  as  well  as  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  It  has  received  cooperation  from 
some  of  the  major  scientific  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  Stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  produced  by  this  pro- 
gram provide  a  far-ranging  offensive  capa- 
bility. Furthermore,  U.S.  policy  concerning 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
Is  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  and  Is  ren- 
dered even  more  so  by  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  In  Vietnam. 

The  current  CBW  program  Is  the  product 
of  decisions  made  and  steps  taken  during  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's.  Before  that  time 
the  old-line  Army  Chemical  Corps  was  re- 
garded by  the  nuclear-age  military  estab- 
lishment as  custodian  of  a  particularly  con- 
troversial and  probably  useless  emporium. 
The  Chemical  Corps  had  a  message  It  had 
been  repeating  since  World  War  I — that  Its  , 
wares  were  unusually  humane — but  no  one 
was  buying.  The  Corps  existed  on  budget- 
ary dregs,  usually  around  $35  million  a 
year.  Its  most  active  support  came  from 
the  Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association,  a 
group  of  military  and  Industrial  executives 
supported  by  chemical  companies  and  "dedi- 
cated to  scientific  and  Industrial  prepared- 
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ness  for  the  common  defense  In  the  fields  of 
chemical,  biological,  radiological  and  related 
technology  commonly  referred  to  as  chemi- 
cals." The  Corps  felt  continually  threatened 
with  the  possibility  that  It  would  be 
abolished. 

In  1959  the  Corps  took  matters  Into  its 
own  hands  and  went  to  the  public  with  a 
fiUl-scale  publicity  campaign  known  as  "Op- 
eration blue  skies."  It  was  a  period  of  fas- 
cination with  the  possibility  of  "incapacita- 
ting"" weapons,  particularly  psychochemlcals, 
and.  putting  aside  Its  more  lethal  products, 
what  the  Chemical  Corps  advertised — In  arti- 
cles, speeches,  lectures,  symposia,  and  Con- 
gressional appearances — was  "war  without 
death.""  Within  a  short  time  the  Corps' 
hopes  for  expansion  had  won  endorsements 
from  a  variety  of  outsiders,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration came  Into  office,  concerned  about  the 
military  Inflexibility  Imposed  by  over-reli- 
ance on  nuclear  weapons.  New  Frontiers- 
men were  Interested  In  acquiring  a  more 
versatile  weapons  "mix."  And  they  were  es- 
pecially interested  In  systems  that,  like  CBW, 
seemed  to  offer  particular  promise  In  fighting 
limited  wars.  In  the  nuclear  stalemate  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  there  began  to  be  a 
reorientation  In  conceptions  of  how  the  U.S. 
would  conduct  Its  war  against  smaller  na- 
tions, and  CBW  was  Just  one  beneficiary  of 
the  reorientation.  Fantasies  about  battles 
In  which  whole  populations  would  fall  asleep 
while  being  captured  provided  a  comforting 
alternative  to  the  known,  stark  destructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  helped  to 
establish  the  appeal  of  CBW.  The  relative 
cheapness  of  CBW  systems  played  a  role  as 
well. 

By  1961  CBW  had  ceased  to  be  scorned,  and 
a  comprehensive  program  for  Improving  U.S. 
capabilities  was  underway.  In  fiscal  year 
1961  the  R&D  budget  for  CBW  for  all  three 
military  services  was  about  $57  million.  By 
1964  It  had  risen  to  about  $158  million,  with 
the  Army's  share  being  about  $115  million. 
It  is  now  roughly  at  that  level  or  slightly 
lower.  In  1961  only  the  Army  had  money  for 
procurement — about  $46  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1964  the  Army  received  a  little  more 
than  $117  million  for  procurement  related  to 
CBW;  the  Navy,  $11  million:  and  the  Air 
Force.  $8.7  million.  Procurement  figures  for 
more  recent  years  are  classified.  (These 
sums  for  the  procurement  are  additional  to 
the  amounts  spent  for  research  and  develop- 
ment.) 

In  addition  to  these  annual  budgets,  there 
is  a  large  standing  capital  Investment  In 
CBW  activities.  Port  Detrlck  alone,  the  cen- 
ter of  biological  warfare  research,  occupies 
1300  acres  of  land  near  Frederick,  Maryland, 
and  has  a  building  complex  valued  at 
$75,000,000.  According  to  an  employee- 
recruitment  brochure.  It  has  "one  of  the 
world's  largest  animal  farms"  and  its  "facili- 
ties for  conducting  research  with  patho- 
genic organisms  are  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced In  the  world." 

Were  It  not  for  two  things,  Detrlck  might 
pass  as  nothing  more  than  the  particularly 
well-endowed  microbiological  research  center 
It  advertises  Itself  to  be.  Research  on  basic 
characteristics  of  microorganisms  seeks  the 
same  knowledge  and  is  carried  on  In  the 
same  fashion  whether  the  agency  paying  the 
bills  Is  Detrlck  or  NTH.  Some  of  the  research 
undertaken  has  a  defensive  motivation — an 
effort  to  discover  means  of  combating  bio- 
logical weapons  that  might  be  used  by  an 
enemy.  Some  of  the  research  Is  neutral — 
not  susceptible  to  utilization  by  a  weapons 
program  at  all.  But  much  of  the  work  In- 
escapably has  a  special  character,  an  Inverted 
quality  like  that  of  medicine  turned  Inside 
out.  It  consists  In  part,  for  example,  of  ef- 
forts to  breed  Into  pathogenic  organisms  pre- 
cisely the  characteristics — such  as  resistance 


to  antibiotics — that  medical  researchers 
would  like  to  see  eradicated.  In  the  context 
of  biological  warfare  even  Ufe-savlng  tech- 
niques such  as  Immunization  take  on  a 
strange  aspect:  Immunity  among  one's  own 
population  and  troops  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
Initiation  of  disease  by  our  own  forces,  as 
well  as  a  precaution  against  Its  initiation  by 
others.  Some  diseases  are  currently  ex- 
cluded from  active  consideration  as  BW 
agents  chlefiy  because  no  vaccines  against 
them  have  yet  been  developed. 

A  second  factor  separating  Detrlck  from 
other  research  centers  Is  the  restraint  placed 
on  its  researchers.  Detrlck's  scientific  staff 
consists  of  120  Ph.D's.  110  M.S.'s,  320  B.S.'s. 
34  D.V.M.'s,  and  14  M.D.'s.  Only  about  15 
percent  of  their  findings  are  published 
through  conventional  scientific  channels; 
the  rest  become  part  of  a  secret  literature 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
available  to  other  government  agencies  and 
contractors  on  a  "need  to  know"  basis. 

While  nothing  is  published  that  would  In- 
dicate the  relative  degree  of  military  Interest 
In,  or  effort  on.  a  particular  agent,  Detrlck 
scientists  do  report  in  open  literature  on  sub- 
jects such  as  instances  of  laboratory-Induced 
or  accidentally  acquired  Infection,  Immuni- 
zation, therapy,  routes  of  infection  In  man 
and  animals,  and  various  experimental  tech- 
niques. From  these  papers  and  from  other 
sources  It  Is  possible  to  surmise  a  good  deal 
about  the  Detrlck  research  program. 

Diseases  that  are  at  least  the  objects  of 
considerable  research  and  that  appear  to  be 
among  those  regarded  as  potential  BW  agents 
Include:  bacterial  diseases — anthrax,  dysen- 
tery, brucellosis,  glanders,  plague,  and 
tularemia;  rickettsial  diseases — Q-fever  and 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever;  viral  dis- 
eases— dengue  fever,  several  types  of  ence- 
phalitis, psittacosis,  and  yellow  fever;  a 
fungal  disease,  coccidioidomycosis;  and 
botulism  toxin. 

In  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  on  plant  diseases  also.  Re- 
cently the  Army's  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  award  the  Army  gives 
civilians,  was  awarded  to  a  Detrlck  researcher 
for  her  contribution  to  development  of  a  rice 
blast  fungus,  a  disease  that  in  Its  natural 
form  has  repeatedly  damaged  Asian  rice 
crops. 

To  make  the  Jump  from  naturally  occurring 
organisms  to  usable  weapons,  biological 
agents  must  possess  certain  characteristics: 
they  must  be  highly  Infectious;  they  must  be 
able  to  maintain  viability  and  virulence  dur- 
ing production,  storage,  transportation,  and 
dissemination;  they  must  be  sturdy  enough 
to  withstand  Injury  during  dissemination 
and  have  a  minimum  decay  rate;  and  they 
must  be  capable  of  being  produced  on  a  mili- 
tarily significant  scale.  Judged  from  what 
has  surfaced,  a  substantial  portion  of  funda- 
mental research  at  Detrlck  has  been  devoted 
to  development  of  these  characteristics  In  the 
organisms  producing  the  diseases  listed. 

Detrlck  Is  also  more  or  less  the  home  of 
the  science  of  aerobiology — the  study  of  air- 
borne Infection — an  area  of  much  interest  to 
researchers  studying  dissemination  of  disease, 
whether  their  Interests  are  causative  or  cura- 
tive. Aerobiology  Is  of  particular  relevance 
to  biological  warfare,  however,  because  the 
Idea  of  disseminating  infectious  agents  by 
aerosols — suspensions  of  small  particles  In 
the  air — seems  to  be  displacing  earlier  notions 
about  how  to  transmit  disease.  Conventional 
Images  of  biological  warfare — the  covert 
"man  with  the  suitcase"  or  the  poisoning  of 
water  supplies  and  ventilation  systems — 
seem  to  have  been  discarded,  partly  because 
the  number  of  people  who  could  be  subjected 
to  Infection  at  any  one  time  Is  too  small. 

Two  out  of  the  three  times  Detrlck  has 
emerged  to  participate  In  a  conventional  way 
In  the  affairs  of  the  scientific  community.  It 
has  cosponsored  conferences  on  airborne  in- 
fection.    (Its  Intellectual  debut  was  a  1959 


symposium  on  "Nonspecific  resistance  to  In- 
fection,"  held  in  collaboration  with  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.)  The 
first  "Conference  on  airborne  Infection," 
held  In  Miami  Beach  in  December  1960.  was 
supported  Jointly  by  Detrlck  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  (NIAID),  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Detrlck  papers  In- 
cluded "Viability  and  Infectlvlty  of  micro- 
organisms In  experimental  airborne  Infec- 
tion." "Techniques  of  aerosol  formation," 
and  "Airborne  Q  fever." 

Detrlck's  third  meeting  was  the  second 
International  Conference  on  Aerobiology,  held 
in  Chicago  last  March  and  sponsored  Jointly 
with  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
Detrlck  contractor.  Papers  by  Detrlck  re- 
searchers Included  "Antibiotic  prophylaxis 
and  therapy  of  airborne  tularemia;"  "Phys- 
ical and  chemical  stresses  of  aerosollzatlon; " 
"Infection  of  pigeons  by  airborne  Venezu- 
elan equine  encephalitis  virus;"  and  "Attenu- 
ation of  aerosolized  yellow  fever  virus  after 
passage  In  cell  culture."  Two  papers  reflec- 
ted collaborations  between  Fort  Detrlck  and 
NIAID:  "Effect  of  route  of  Inoculation  on  ex- 
perimental respiratory  viral  disease  and  evi- 
dence for  airborne  transmission"  and  "As- 
sessment of  experimental  and  natural  viral 
aerosols."  A  cooperative  project  between 
Detrlck  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Med- 
ical School  was  a  study  of  "Aerogenlc  im- 
munization of  man  with  live  tularemia  vac- 
cine." A  researcher  at  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Medicine,  supported  by  a  Detrlck 
grant,  reported  on  "Aerosol  infection  of  mon- 
keys with  Rickettsia  rickettsii,"  the  organism 
that  causes  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 
Detrlck,  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  all  cooperated  In  a 
study  of  "Experimental  epidemiology  of  coc- 
cidioidomycosis," an  Infectious  fungal  dls- 
sease. 

PHs  involvement 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  also  co- 
operated with  Detrlck  In  other  ways.  In 
1960,  for  example,  the  PHS  received  more 
than  $380,000  In  funds  transferred  from  the 
Army  Chemical  Corps,  and,  according  to  a 
PHS  spokesman,  annual  transfers  of  funds 
measure  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  agencies.  The  PHS 
says  that  It  does  not  take  Army  money  to 
conduct  research  that  It  would  not  otherwise 
undertake,  but  only  to  bolster  ongoing  proj- 
ects In  fields  m  which  it  has  an  Independent 
Interest.  Its  policy  is  that  none  of  the 
research  results  obtained  in  collaborative 
projects  may  be  classified.  However,  the 
subject  matter  of  an  Army-PHS  transfer  of 
funds  cannot  always  be  discussed  because — 
even  though  It  may  concern  an  area  In 
which  the  PHS  Is  studying  openly — the  mere 
fact  of  military  Interest  in  It  may  be 
classified. 

Apart  from  the  transfer  of  funds,  there  Is 
active  liaison  between  the  two  agencies — 
communication  on  several  levels,  and  efforts 
on  both  sides  to  avoid  duplication.  And  the 
PHS  has  also  cooperated  with  Detrlck  by  de- 
laying required  reporting  to  International 
health  authorities  of  quarantlnable  diseases 
occurring  at  Fort  Detrlck.  One  such  In- 
stance took  place  on  1  September  1959  when 
a  22-year-old  enlisted  technician  named 
Ralph  Powell  became  111  with  pneumonic 
plague.  The  following  day  Detrlck  Informed 
the  Frederick  County  Health  Officer,  and  on 
the  second  day  It  Informed  the  Public  Health 
Ser\ice.  Its  memo  to  the  PHS,  classified 
secret,  stated  that  "no  press  release  has  been 
made  or  Is  contemplated  by  any  DOD  agency, 
unless  death  occurs.  In  such  a  case,  the 
cause  of  death  would  not  be  announced." 
Powell  recovered,  the  report  was  downgraded 
to  "for  official  use  only,"  and  on  6  November 
the  PHS  reported  the  case.  If  the  PHS  Is 
assured  that  no  epidemic  hazard  exists.  It 
allows  the  military's  declaration  of  "national 
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security"  to  take  precedence  ovei 
national  obligations. 

Another  source  of  advice  for  th« 
warfare  effort  Is  the  National  A:ademy  of 
Sciences.  In  addition  to  occasional  forma- 
tion of  special  groups  to  consider 
problems,  the  NAS  has  for  several  years 
sponsored  a  program  of  postdoctoral  "Resl 
dent  research  assoclateshlps"  designed 
part  to  help  bring  talent  Into  Del  rick 
fellowships  are  supported  by  Detrlck  for  re- 
search at  Its  laboratories,  but  candidates  are 
screened  by  the  Academy.  Appol  atees.  who 
must  be  Investigated  and  cleared 
secjuently  permitted  to  describe  themselves 
as  having  received  an  NAS-NRC  ifellowsblp. 

Additional  Intellectual  assistance  for  Det- 
rick  comes  from  the  American  Society  for 
Microbiology,  which  maintains  a  permanent 
Detrlck  advisory  conunlttee.  Inj  1966  the 
President  of  the  ASM  was  RUey  ID.  Hoiise- 
wrlght.  scientific  director  of  FoH  Detrlck. 
Detrlck  also  uses  the  part-time  jconsultlng 
services  of  a  number  of  individual  researchers 
drawn  largely  from  the  academic  cbmmunlty. 

A    MILLION    DOLLAR    SECREJ 

A  number  of  universities  and  research  In- 
stitutes also  have  come  Into  the  CBW  con- 
stellation. The  terms  of  the  research  spon- 
sored by  Detrlck  or  by  Its  chemical-weapons 
counterpart,  the  research  labo4atorles  of 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  vary.  Some  of  jt  Is  secret, 
some  open.  Some  of  It  amounts  [to  support 
for  basic  microbiological  researcn  In  which 
Detrlck  and  university-based  Irjvestlgator? 
happen  to  have  simultaneous  Int^est:  some 
Is  closer  to  a  straight  purchase  of  [manpower 
for  a  particular  task.  The  scale' ajnd  magni- 
tude of  unlverslty-based  CBW  Research  Is 
also  variable,  occasionally  running — as  at 
Penn — Into  large  projects  but  piost-often 
consisting  of  a  few  researchers  together  with 
perhaps  a  handful  of  graduate  students. 

Between  1955  and  1963,  as  exantple  of  one 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Johns  Hopklps  received 
over  (1  million  for  work  described  bs  "studies 
of  actual  or  potential  Injuries  o^  Illnesses, 
studies  on  diseases  of  potential  BW  signif- 
icance, and  evaluation  of  certain  clinical  and 
Immunological  responses  to  certain  toxoids 
and  vaccines."  Hopkins  report!  that  Its 
work,  which  Is  continuing  at  a  re<^uced  level, 
produced  no  results  published  lil  open  lit- 
erature. At  the  other  end  of  th«  spectrum 
Is  the  Duke  University  Medical  Ceiter,  where 
researchers  have  been  working  sliice  1958  to 
develop  a  vaccine  against  Coccickodies  im- 
mitis  and  have  made  several  contributions  to 
professional  Joiunals.  Some  of  |  the  CBW 
work,  such  as  that  performed  lii  the  late 
1950"s  at  Stanford  University,  Is  stilctly  clas- 
sified: or,  like  that  done  at  Brookljrn  College, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden*,  and  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  at  leait  does  not 
contribute  to  open  literature.  Most  of  the 
research  seems  to  occupy  an  amblsuous  mid- 
dle ground  where  at  least  some  fraction  of 
the  results  may  be  publlshable,  bui  only  with 
clesu'ances,  releasee,  and  so  forth!  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Among  the  institu- 
tions where  researchers  recently  ;p€rlonned 
or  are  now  performing  work  In  this  category 
are  the  Southern  Research  Instltulje.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  the  Illinois  ihstltute  of 
Technology,  and  Hahnemann  M^lcal  Col- 
lege. 

Another  group  of  Institutions  lias  done  or 
Is  doing  research,  supported  by]  the  CBW 
program,  that  Is  not  classified;  it  Includes 
the  universities  of  Chicago,  ^Ilnneaota, 
Michigan,  and  Texas,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  M.I.T.  | 

Cooperation,  including  Joint  iupport  of 
graduate  students,  seems  particularly  flour- 
ishing between  Detrlck  and  unltersltles  In 
the  Washington  area,  such  as  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Oeorge  Washlflgton  Uni- 
versity. GW  had  Detrlck  contradts  totaling 
« 1.202 .000  In  1960,  and  from  195^  to  1959  It 
conducted  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
grain  relating  to  the  "physical  anjd  biophys- 


ical factors  Incident  to  the  explosive  disslmi- 
natlon  of  biological  aerosols."  The  annual 
reporx  of  the  dean  of  sponsored  research  for 
1959  reported  "phenomenal  success  Improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  dissemination  of  liq- 
uids" and  noted  that,  "While  It  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  end  result  .  .  .  will  be  a  new 
weapon."  GW's  role  was  limited  to  research 
and  did  not  Include  development.  GW 
maintained  a  special  laboratory  at  Fork  De- 
trlck during  that  period.  Similarly  close  re- 
lations appear  to  exist  between  the  Dugrway 
Proving  Ground  and  academic  Institutions 
In  Its  area.  In  1960  the  University  of  Utah 
had  eight  contracts  with  Dugway,  totaling 
$1,570,000.  Utah  State  University  also  has 
worked  with  Dugway. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  more  Institutions  than  those  cited 
have  contributed  to  the  CBW  program. 
While  the  Army  has  turned  to  academic  or- 
ganizations for  basic  research,  especially  on 
the  biological  side,  industrial  contributions 
to  the  chemical- weapons  program  have  been 
substantial.  At  times  nearly  65  percent  of 
the  military  R&D  money  In  CBW  has  gone  to 
Industry,  which  Is  reported  to  be  the  most 
productive  source  of  new  compounds.  Arth- 
ur D.  Little.  Inc..  and  DuPont  are  among 
companies  mentioned  as  prominent  contrib- 
utors to  the  CBW  program.  Prom  outside 
the  chemical  Industry,  many  aerospace  com- 
panies now  devote  some  fraction  of  their  ef- 
forts to  CBW. 

BETONO     BASIC     RESEARCH 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  together  have  moved  Into  an- 
other area  of  CBW  research.  It  goes  by  a 
lot  of  contemporary-sounding  titles  but  bolls 
down  to  evaluation  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  and  delivery  systems.  The  con- 
troversial contracts  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  axe  of  this  type.  But.  although 
Penn  is  a  crucial  cog  In  this  phase  of  the 
CBW  program.  It  Is  not  the  only  one:  New 
York  University  also  is  performing  such 
studies,  under  an  Air  Force  contract,  and  a 
Pentagon  official  recently  stated  that  related 
studies  are  being  conducted  by.  among  other 
organizations,  RAND,  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  and  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses. 

Research  Analysis  Corporation,  a  small 
firm  located  near  Washington,  In  a  brochure 
designed  to  reflect  past  support  by  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  attract  more,  lists  the 
following  "research  capabilities."  Under  the 
heading  "Agricultural  warfore"  are  "Study  of 
biological  and  chemical  attacks  on  crops  and 
some  analyses  of  effects  on  livestock," 
"Covert  attack  on  a  food  crop."  and  "Impact 
of  chemical  attack  on  guerilla  food  crops." 
Under  "Guerilla  warfare  and  counter-Insur- 
gency requirements  in  Southeast  Asia."  and 
"Southeast  Asia  environmental-data  collec- 
tion." And  under  "CBW  warfare"  are  "Mili- 
tary potential  of  GB"  [a  toxic  nerve  gas], 
"The  feasibility  of  chemical  warfare  In  de- 
fense of  a  perimeter  In  the  Naktong  Valley 
basin."  and  "The  value  of  toxic  chemicals  In 
ground  warfare." 

Another  leading  entry  In  the  field  of  CBW 
Is  the  Travelers  Research  Center,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
panies. Its  most  recent  brochure  reports 
studies  of  military  operations  that  are 
"highly  sensitive  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment." Chief  among  these,  the  report  con- 
tinues. ".  .  .  are  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  systems,  which  exhibit  a  high  de- 
gree of  dependence  on  meteorological,  ter- 
rain, and  vegetative  factors.  The  extensive 
experience  of  the  TRC  staff  In  research  on 
turbulent  diffusion  and  transport  of  at- 
mospheric contaminants  provides  a  firm  base 
for  TRC's  participation  In  the  nation's  CB 
weapons  analysis  program.  The  Center's  In- 
terest in  this  field  stems  not  only  from  the 
ImpKsrtance  of  understanding  the  environ- 
mental phenomena  Involved,  but  also  from 
our  desire  to  support  and  assist  the  United 


States  In  acquiring  effective,  humane.  Inca- 
pacitating (nonlethal)  systems  for  coping 
with  proliferating  limited  war  and  counter- 
insurgency.  One  study  was  undertaken  for 
the  Army  to  identify  the  most  effective  ap- 
proaches for  contending  with  difficult  mili- 
tary situations  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
human  life  to  both  sides.  Another  study 
conducted  for  the  Navy  provided  an  updated 
review  of  the  influence  of  micrometeorloglcal 
factors  on  chemical  warfare  In  the  form  of 
a  technical  manual  to  assist  In  the  Identifica- 
tion, observation,  and  prediction  of  relevant 
meteorological  factors  and  processes.  In  an- 
other study  for  the  Army,  TRC  began  com- 
prehensive research  on  dosage  prediction 
techniques  to  provide  up-to-date  knowledge 
of  dispersion  processes  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere, and  with  a  critical  evaluation  of 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  present 
quantitative  techniques  for  predicting  the 
behavior  of  atmospheric  contaminants.  This 
study  Is  similar  In  many  respects  to  those 
being  conducted  on  urban  and  regional  air 
pollution." 

Travelers  has  branched  out  In  another  new 
direction:  "Because  modern  military  plan- 
ning must  often  consider  technical  and 
strategic  goals  In  relation  to  their  political, 
sociological  and  psychological  Implications, 
particularly  with  respect  to  limited  war  and 
counter-Insurgency,"  the  brochure  states,  "a 
study  was  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  to 
assess  not  only  the  military  potential  of  non- 
lethal  CB  weaponry,  but  also  the  psycho- 
political  reaction  to  Its  use." 

This  is  the  chain  of  research.  The  United 
States  government  Is  developing  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  It  is  learning  how 
to  use  them  effectively.  And.  finally.  It  it 
Inquiring  Into  the  public  reaction  to  their 
use. 

— Elinor  Lancer. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (II)  :  Thi 
Weapons  and  the  Policies 

Until  I  retired  .  .  .  I  was  not  able  to  speak 
of  a  chemical  or  biological  weapon  without 
prefacing  my  remarks  with  the  statement 
that  the  enemy  might  use  it.  I  was  never 
able  to  speak  of  the  offensive,  only  of  the 
defensive. — Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Rothschild,  USA 
(Ret.),  former  Commanding  General.  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command.  Tomorrow's  Weapoju 
(McGraw-Hill,  New  York.  1964). 

The  United  States'  program  in  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  does  not  stop  in  the 
laboratory.  Weapons  are  accumulating  and 
military  manuals  describe  in  detail  a  variety 
of  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
they  might  be  used. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that,  because  of 
restrictions  In  the  government's  Information 
policy,  a  great  deal  of  data  would  probably 
be  beld  Just  as  secret  if  CBW  production 
were  floundering  as  If  It  were  successful 
Nevertheless,  although  the  magnitude  and 
precise  Ingredients  of  the  CBW  arsenal  can- 
not be  known  by  those  outside  the  security 
establishment,  the  weapons-production  pro- 
gram does  support  an  apparatus  of  several 
thousand  people. 

Fort  Detrlck,  in  addition  to  Its  research 
activities,  is  Involved  in  process  development, 
small-scale  production,  and  design  and  oper- 
ation of  pilot  plants.  Closely  related  to  De- 
trlck Is  the  Dtigway  Proving  Ground,  which 
employs  about  900  people  and  occupies  an 
area  in  Utah  larger  than  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  Dugway  is  the  principal  station  for 
field  assessment  and  testing  of  chemical  and 
biological  munitions. 

According  to  Pentagon  officials,  there  is  no 
large-scale  fleld  testing  of  chemicals  and 
biological  agents  on  human  subjects.  Lim- 
ited testing  Is  done  on  volunteers  at  De- 
trlck— Seventh  Day  Adventlsts  who  sene 
In  the  Armed  Forces  only  as  noncombst-  j 
ants — and  occasional  experiments  have  been 


performed  on  prisoners.  But  the  military 
logic  of  real  testing  Is  evidently  outweighed 
by  fear  of  Injury  and  contamination,  and 
field  trials  are  reportedly  limited  to  animals 
or  to  nonpathogenic  simulated  agents. 
(During  World  War  II  the  British  conducted 
BW  experiments  with  anthrax — spores  of 
which  remain  in  soil  for  a  long  time — on  the 
small  Island  of  Grulnard,  off  the  northwest 
coast  of  Scotland.  According  to  a  recent 
sutement  by  G.  E.  Gordon  Smith,  director 
of  Porton.  the  British  equivalent  of  Detrick, 
when  the  Island  was  recently  revisited  it  was 
concluded  that  "It  may  remain  infected  for 
1(X)  years.") 

Biological  munitions  are  produced  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal,  a  15,000-acre  Installation  out- 
side Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas,  which  employs 
about  1400  people.  Pine  Bluff  also  pro- 
duces toxlc-chemlcal  munitions  and  riot- 
control  munitions.  Its  Job  runs  from  man- 
ufacturing the  agents  to  fllUng  and  assem- 
bling weapons.  (Research  and  development 
on  chemical  weapons,  and  some  production 
and  assembly  of  them,  take  place  In  a  num- 
ber of  subunlts  of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  In 
Maryland.  Various  chemical  munitions,  re- 
portedly Including  nerve  gas,  mustard  gas. 
"Incapacltants."  and  antlcrop  weapons,  are 
produced  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  In 
Denver.  The  U.S.  also  operates  a  major 
manufacturing  plant — at  an  estimated  an- 
nual cost  of  $3.5  million — In  Newport,  Indi- 
ana, where  Sarin,  a  lethal  nerve  gas.  Is  pro- 
duced and  loaded  Into  rockets,  land  mines, 
and  artillery  shells.  The  plant  Is  managed 
under  contract  by  the  Food  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, has  300  employees,  and  Is  re- 
ported to  have  been  operating  24  hours 
dally  since  1960.  Additional  chemicals  were 
manufactured  during  the  middle  1950's  at 
another  plant  In  Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Pentagon  entered  Into 
contracts  with  about  ten  chemical  companies 
for  research  and  development  on  Improved 
defoliants  and  desslcants;  the  chemical  de- 
foliants used  In  Vietnam  are  for  the  most 
part  purchased  commercially. 

Chemical  weapons  are  produced  in  forms 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
services.  They  are  available  In  a  variety  of 
forms  from  regular  artillery  shells  to  the 
Sergeant  missile  (which  has  a  range  of  139 
km),  the  Honest  John  and  Little  John  rock- 
ets, and  chemical  land  mines.  They  are  also 
available  as  bombs  for  delivery  by  conven- 
tional military  aircraft.  Detailed  Informa- 
tion on  delivery  systems  for  biological  agents 
is  classified,  but  unclassified  manuals  sug- 
gest that  biological  weapons  are  available  as 
warheads  for  missile  systems  (for  large -area 
attacks) ,  as  cluster  bombs,  and  as  spray  tanks 
and  dispensers  mounted  on  aircraft.  (In  his 
book  promoting  CBW.  General  Rothschild 
qualifies  his  discussion  of  the  availability  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  with  these 
words:  "Whether  or  not  they  have  been  pro- 
cured In  sufficient  quantity  for  combat  use 
Is  another  matter.  However,  this  Informa- 
tion cannot  be  released  to  the  public") 

Useful  attributes  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  are 
that  they  can  penetrate  structures,  cover 
large  areas,  and  produce  a  range  of  effects 
for  varying  periods — severe  Illness  for  a  brief 
time  or  less-severe  Illness  for  a  long  time, 
tears  or  hallucinations,  paralysis  or  death.  A 
useful  quality  of  biological  weapons,  accord- 
ing to  the  unclassified  military  fleld  manual 
FM  3-10.  Is  their  ability  to  "accomplish  their 
effects  .  .  .  with  little  or  no  physical  de- 
struction. This  constitutes  an  advantage 
both  in  combat  operations  .  .  .  and — from 
a  longer  range  viewpoint — in  postwar  re- 
habilitation, where  overall  rebuilding  re- 
quirements would  be  reduced."  The  utility 
of  chemical  weapons  Is  described  In  similar 
language.  (The  manual,  entitled  Employ- 
ment of  Chemical  and  Biological  Agents,  has 
classified  counterparts. ) 


THE    chemical    arsenal 

Components  of  the  arsenal  change  from 
time  to  time,  reflecting  both  technical  prog- 
ress and  military  Judgment.  The  current 
manual  lists  seven  chemical  agents  now 
standardized  for  use.  They  include  two 
nerve  agents,  one  blister  agent,  an  incapaci- 
tant,  a  vomiting  agent,  and  two  riot-control 
agents. 

The  nerve  gases  were  discovered  In  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  research  on  Insec- 
ticides. At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
Russians  captured  a  German  plant  that 
muiufactured  Tabun.  a  highly  toxic  chemical 
known  by  the  military  symbol  GA.  They 
moved  the  plant  to  Russia,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  Tabun  their  standard  nerve  agent. 
The  United  States  adopted  a  related  chem- 
ical, Sarin,  known  as  GB.  which  Is  said  to  be 
four  times  as  toxic  as  Tabun  and  30  times  as 
toxic  as  the  previously  favored  lethal  agent, 
phosgene.  Sarin  Is  colorless,  odorless,  and 
poisonous  In  minute  quantities.  According 
to  the  Army  technical  manual  TM  3-215, 
Military  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Agents,  Its 
effects,  In  order  of  appearance,  are: 

".  .  .  running  nose;  tightness  of  chest; 
dimness  of  vision  and  pinpointing  of  the  eye 
pupils;  difficulty  In  breathing;  drooling  and 
excessive  sweating;  nausea,  vomiting,  cramps, 
and  Involuntary  defecation  and  urination; 
twitching.  Jerking,  and  staggering;  and  head- 
ache, confusion,  drowsiness,  coma,  and  con- 
vulsion. These  symptoms  are  followed  by 
cessation  of  breathing  and  death.  .  .  . 
Although  skin  absorption  great  enough  to 
cause  death  may  occur  In  1  or  2  minutes, 
death  may  be  delayed  for  1  or  2  hours. 
Respiratory  lethal  doses  kill  In  1  to  10 
minutes,  and  liquid  In  the  eye  kills  nearly 
as  rapidly." 

The  other  standard  nerve  gas.  VX,  Is  of 
the  same  general  type  as  GB  and  has  similar 
effects,  but  It  evaporates  more  slowly  and 
therefore   remains  effective  longer. 

The  blister  agent  available  for  use  is  dis- 
tilled mustard,  or  HD,  a  purfled  version  of 
the  mustard  gas  used  In  World  War  I. 
Moderate  concentrations  of  mustard  burn 
the  eyes  and  produce  skin  irritation  that  may 
Include  blistering  and  ulceration.  High 
concentrations  may  have  systemic  effects — 
nausea,  vomiting,  cardiac  arrythmla.  and 
shock.  Long-term  effects  may  include 
aplasia  of  bone  marrow,  dissolution  of 
lymphoid  tissue,  and  ulceration  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract. 

Both  the  nerve  gases  and  distilled  mustard 
are  recommended  for  use  to  cause  direct 
casualties,  to  harass  the  enemy  by  forcing 
troops  to  wear  protective  clothing  ("thereby 
Impairing  his  effectiveness  as  a  result  of 
fatigue,  heat  stress,  discomfort,  and  decrease 
In  perception"),  and  to  hamper  or  restrict 
the  use  of  terrain.  They  may  also  be  used  to 
complement  other  munitions,  or  for.  among 
other  purposes,  "engaging  numerous  small, 
individual  targets  not  militarily  worth  the 
use  of  a  nuclear  munition." 

"INCAPS" 

Research  on  incapacitating  chemicals, 
known  Informally  to  some  CBW  researchers 
as  "Incaps,"  began  In  the  middle  1950's.  with 
emphasis  on  consciousness-altering  drugs,  or 
hallucinogens.  In  1964,  General  Rothschild 
remained  enthusiastic.  "Think  of  the  effects 
of  using  [LSD-25]  covertly  on  a  higher  head- 
quarters of  a  military  unit  or  overtly  on  a 
large  organization  I"  he  says  in  Tomorrow's 
Weapons.  "Some  military  leaders  feel  that 
we  should  not  consider  using  these  materials 
because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  will 
happen  and  no  clear-cut  results  can  be  pre- 
dicted. But  Imagine  where  science  would  be 
today  If  the  reactions  to  trying  anything  new 
had  been  'Let's  not  try  It  until  we  know  what 
the  results  will  be.'  "  However,  fear  of  In- 
ducing Irrational  and  unpredictable  behavior 
m  an  enemy — especially  one  who  controls 
nuclear  weapons — evidently  outran  scientific 


curiosity.  Research  shifted  to  agents  caus- 
ing temporary  physical  disability  such  as  dis- 
comfort, anesthesia,  paralysis,  or  immobility. 
One  compound  reportedly  regarded  as  prom- 
ising produces  temporary  ascending  paralysis. 
The  victim  first  loses  the  ability  to  stand, 
then  becomes  unable  to  move  his  arms.  He 
remains  alive  but  cannot  flre  a  weapon  or 
otherwise  function  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  incapacitant  now  standardized  for  use 
Is  known  as  BZ.  It  has  both  physical  and 
mental  effects,  but  its  precise  nature  is  not 
clear;  unclasslfled  information  is  notably 
less  ample  than  for  other  chemical  agents. 
The  Army  technical  manual  (TM  3-215)  lists 
the  following  effects:  interference  with  ordi- 
nary activity;  dry,  flushed  skin;  tachycardia; 
urinary  retention;  constipation;  slowing  of 
physical  and  mental  activity;  headache;  gid- 
diness; disorientation;  hallucinations;  drows- 
iness; maniacal  behavior  (sometimes);  and 
Increase  in  body  temperature.  The  weapons- 
employment  manual  warns  that  there  are 
"critical  limitations  to  the  use  of  BZ"  but 
cites  the  usefulness  of  Incapacltants  against 
intermingled  enemy  and  friendly  military 
units  and  against  mixed  populations  of 
friendly,  enemy,  and  civilian  personnel. 

The  three  remaining  agents  are  sometimes 
placed  together  In  the  "riot  control"  cate- 
gory, although  one — ^DM — is  a  vomiting 
agent.  It  causes  sneezing  and  coughing, 
nausea,  vomiting,  severe  headache,  and  acute 
pain  and  tightness  In  the  chest;  symptoms 
may  last  up  to  3  hours.  Another  agent,  CS, 
Is  one  of  the  more  recently  developed  agents 
of  the  general  tear-gas  type.  It  causes  ex- 
treme burning  and  tearing  of  the  eyes,  dlffi. 
culty  in  breathing,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
stinging  of  the  skin,  running  noee.  dizziness, 
and — in  heavy  concentrations — nausea  and 
vomlUng.  The  third.  CN.  has  effects  gen- 
erally like  those  of  CS,  but  It  also  causes 
burning,  itching,  and.  occasionally,  blisters. 
Effects  of  these  two  agents  last  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  agent  DM  alone  "Is  not  approved  for 
\iBe  In  .  .  .  any  [riot-control]  operation 
where  deaths  are  not  acceptable."  However, 
the  field  manual  reports  that  It  may  be  used 
combined  In  munitions  with  CN  and  In 
"military  or  paramilitary  operations,  in 
counterlnsurgency  operations,  or  In  limited 
or  general  war  .  .  .  where  possible  deaths  are 
acceptable." 

Chemical  agents  CN  and  CS  may  be  used  to 
flush  "unmasked  enemy  troops  from  con- 
cealed or  protected  positions,  to  reduce  their 
ability  to  maneuver  or  use  their  weapons, 
and  to  facilitate  their  capture  or  their  neu- 
tralization by  other  weapons."  They  are  also 
regarded  as  useful  "In  the  conduct  of  raids 
and  ambushes  against  guerrilla  forces  and  in 
defense  against  Insurgent  or  guerrilla  at- 
tacks and  ambushes."  All  three,  DM.  CS. 
and  CN.  have  been  authorized  for  use — and 
used  In  many  of  these  ways — In  Vietnam. 

BIOLOGICAL  possraiLrriEs 
The  Identity  of  the  biological  agents 
standardized  for  use  Is  classified,  but  un- 
classified references  testify  to  their  existence. 
Characteristics  of  the  diseases  that  might  be 
employed  vary  considerably.  Brucellosis 
(undulant  fever),  for  example,  begins  with 
aching,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  stiff- 
ness, and  produces  constipation,  loss  of 
weight,  and  fever  accompanied  by  severe 
sweating.  It  lasts  for  months  and  sometimes 
years,  and  may  produce  severe  depression. 
Tularemia  (rabbit  fever)  Is  characterized  by 
sudden  onset  of  chills,  nausea,  vomiting, 
fever,  and  prostration;  it  sometimes  produces 
ulcerations  and  pneumonic  complications, 
and  may  become  a  chronic  condition.  Mor- 
tality of  untreated  victims  Is  as  high  as  30 
percent. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  Is  an  acute 
Infectious  disease  producing  fever.  Joint  and 
muscular  pains,  aversion  to  light,  and  some- 
times delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  tremors. 
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muscular  rigidity,  and  Jaundice.  Persistent 
effects  may  iBclude  deafness,  impaired  vision, 
and  anemia.  Mortality  In  untreated  cases 
averages  about  20  percent  but  CEin  run  as 
high  as  80  percent.  Psittacosis.  1  or  parrot 
fever,  causes  acute  pulmonary  i  Infection, 
chills,  fever,  sore  throat,  constipation,  weak- 
ness, and,  sometimes,  delirium.  |  Mortality 
In  untreated  cases  Is  about  10  percjent;  death 
Is  more  common  among  persons  over  30. 
Coccidioidomycosis  ocurs  as  an  acute,  disabl- 
ing disease  resembling  flu,  and  asj  a  chronic 
malignant  Infection  that  may  lnv(ilve  any  or 
all  organs — Including  skin  and  liones — and 
produces  abscesses.  Prom  the  seaond  form, 
mortality  is  about  50  percent.  ]  Botulism 
poisoning  produces  vomiting,  constipation, 
thirst,  weakness,  headache,  fever ,i  dizziness, 
double  vision,  and  dilation  of  tpe  pupils. 
In  the  United  States,  death  occurs  in  about 
65  percent  of  the  cases.  ] 

Particular  diseases  are  not  recimmended 
for  particular  uses  in  unclassified  ^my  pub- 
lications, but  the  anti-civilian  chjaracter  of 
biological  weaponry  is  suggested :  "While 
these  agents  might  be  employad  against 
selected  Individuals,  their  main  rvalue  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  producing  mass  casi^ltles  over 
large  areas  with  resultant  physical  and  psy- 
chological effects  that  could  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  target  group's  ability  to  wage  war." 

Projections  of  the  military  utility  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  qow  in  the 
arsenal  are  not  based  on  experlencet  Chinese 
allegations  that  the  United  Stiites  used 
biological  weapons  in  Korea  was  iever  sub- 
stantiated. During  the  Korean  'war  some 
U.S.  commanders  sought  p)ermlssi^n  to  use 
chemical  agents:  they  were  refused:  and  after 
the  war  did  considerable  publif  griping. 
Riot  control  agents  were  used  agajnst  North 
Korean  prisoners  of  war  during  outbreaks  in 
POW  camps,  however,  which  may  have  been 
the  source  of  stories  that  chemjcals  were 
employed  in  combat.  In  addition,!  American 
planes  are  repiorted  to  have  dropded  propa- 
ganda leaflets  in  converted  gas  bannisters 
that  were  left  over  from  earlier  wirs. 

The  Italians  used  mustard  gas  against  the 
Ethiopians  in  1936,  and  the  Japanese  are  be- 
lieved to  have  used  chemicals  against  the 
Chinese  between  1937  and  1943.  But  apart 
from  these  cases  there  are  no  authenticated 
Instances  of  intentionally  lethal  i  chemical 
gases  being  employed  since  World  War  I,  and 
there  are  no  authenticated  instances  of  mod- 
em use  of  biological  weapons. 

U.S.    POLICIES 

According  to  the  unclassified  fle^  manual 
FM  3-10.  "the  decision  to  employ]  lethal  or 
Incapacitating  chemical  or  biological  agents 
is  a  matter  of  national  policy."  Tbat  policy 
is  now  In  a  somewhat  unsettled  stkte. 

Diirlng  the  1920'8  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  promoting  interna tionajl  prohibi- 
tions of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
One  effort,  the  1922  Treaty  of  Wbshlngton 
outlawing  "the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases"  was  ratifled  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  but  rejected  by  Prancje  because 
of  provisions,  unrelated  to  chemlcati  warfare, 
that  placed  strict  limitations  on  s\|bmarlnes. 
The  treaty  never  went  into  effectJ  In  1925 
the  United  States  tried  again  with  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  which  repeated  the  earlier 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  and  added  a  pro- 
hibition of  "bacteriological  warfare."  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  January  1926.  where 
it  met  a  returning  wave  of  Isolatidnism  and 
a  wall  of  opposition  led  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Chemlcil  Society. 


A  majority  of  the  Senate  became 


lonvinced 


of  the  need  to  keep  the  CBW  option  open 
and  to  avoid  offending  the  treaty'*  enemies. 
The  Geneva  Protocol  was  return(d  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
never  again  emerged. 

Since  that  time,  American  rejection  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  has  rested 
chiefly  on  a  statement  Issued  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1943: 


"Prom  time  to  time  since  the  present  war 
began  there  have  been  reports  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Axis  powers  were  seriously  con- 
templating use  of  poisonous  or  noxious  gases 
or  other  inhvm:iane  devices  of  warfare.  I 
have  been  loath  to  believe  that  any  nation, 
even  our  present  enemies,  could  or  would  be 
willing  to  loose  upon  mankind  such  terrible 
and  Inhumane  weapons.  .  .  .  Use  of  such 
weapons  has  been  outlawed  by  the  general 
opinion  of  civilized  mankmd.  This  country 
has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
never  be  compelled  to  use  them.  I  state 
categorically  that  we  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  such  weapons 
unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies." 

This  policy  was  fortified  by  the  universal 
abstention  from  CBW  in  World  War  11,  and 
by  U.S.  restraint  in  Korea.  Roosevelt's 
statement  was  reaffirmed  In  January  1960  by 
President  Eisenhower,  who  said,  in  response 
to  a  question  at  a  press  conference,  "so  far 
as  my  own  Instinct  is  concerned,  [it]  Is  not 
to  start  such  a  thing  as  that  first." 

Even  while  Elsenhower  was  speaking, 
however,  wheels  were  already  turning  in 
other  directions.  In  September  1959  Rep- 
resentative Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D-Wls.), 
alarmed  by  the  Army's  emerging  CBW  cam- 
paign, proposed  that  Congress  adopt  a  reso- 
lution opposing  first  use  of  these  weapons. 
The  resolution.  Its  language  echoing  Roose- 
velt's, said: 

"Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  longstand- 
ing policy  of  the  United  States  that  in  the 
event  of  a  war  the  United  States  shall  under 
no  circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  poison- 
ous or  obnoxious  gases  unless  they  are  first 
used  by  our  enemies." 

Kastenmeler's  resolution  was  opposed  by 
the  State  and  Defense  departments  in  Sep- 
tember 1960  In  language  that  testified  to  the 
reevaluatlon  that  was  under  way,  and  on 
grounds  remarkable  for  their  avoidance  of 
the  "first  use"  Issue.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  in  its  official  response  to  the  res- 
olution : 

"As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  the 
United  States  ...  Is  committed  to  refrain 
from  the  use  not  only  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical weapons,  but  the  use  of  force  of  any  kind 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  that  Organization's 
Charter.  Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  efforts  to  control  weapons  through 
enforceable  International  disarmament 
agreements.  Of  course,  we  must  recognize 
our  responsibilities  towaid  our  own  and  the 
Free  World's  security.  These  responsibilities 
Involve,  among  other  things,  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  defensive  posture  across 
the  entire  weapons  spectrum,  which  will  al- 
low us  to  defend  against  acts  of  aggression 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  may  direct. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  believes  that 
the  resolution  should  not  be  adopted." 

"The  Pentagon  said: 

"It  must  be  considered  that  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  might  be  used  with  great 
effect  against  the  United  States  In  a  futiue 
conflict.  Available  evidence  Indicates  that 
other  countries,  including  Communist  re- 
gimes, are  actively  pursuing  programs  in  this 
field.  Moreover,  as  research  continues,  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  some  forms  of 
these  weapons,  differing  from  previous  forms, 
could  be  effectively  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses with  minimum  collateral  consequences. 
These  considerations  argue  strongly  against 
the  proposed  resolution,  which  appears  to  in- 
troduce uncertainty  Into  the  necessary  plan- 
ning of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  possible  hostile  action  of  all 
kinds." 

Most  recent  official  statements  on  CBW 
have  arisen  In  the  context  of  Vietnam.  In 
a  news  conference  held  In  March  1965,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  reporters,  "We 
are  not  engaged  In  gas  warfare.  It  Is  against 
otir  policy  to  do  so.  .  .  ."  At  about  the  same 
time.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance 
wrote   to   Representative   Kastenmeler   that 


"national  policy  does  proscribe  the  first  use 
of  lethal  gas."  In  addition,  the  United  States 
last  month  went  along  with  a  move  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  initiated 
by  Hungary,  and  endorsed  a  resolution  calling 
for  strict  observance  by  all  states  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  (Hun- 
gary's  original  version,  which  also  condemned 
"any  actions  aimed  at  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons"  and  termed 
their  use  an  "international  crime,"  was  op- 
posed by  the  U.S.  as  "subject  to  contention, 
misinterpretation,    and    distortion.") 

These  statements  by  U.S.  officials  have  had 
a  common  theme.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion maintains  that  its  operations  in  Viet- 
nam do  not  involve  the  "asphyxiating, 
poisonous,  or  other  gases"  outlawed  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  and  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute "chemical  and  biological  warfare." 
Whether  they  do  or  not  is  something  that 
scholars  of  international  law  can  perhaps 
argue  in  many  ways.  But  it  has  to  be  faced 
that  despite  their  civilian  analogues — to 
which  the  administration  repeatedly  has 
called  attention — the  destruction  of  crops 
by  chemical  or  biological  means,  and  the 
use  of  nonlethal  chemicals  to  achieve  mili- 
tary objectives,  fit  in  naturally  with  most 
descriptions  of  CBW  written  before  current 
operations  in  Vietnam  began. 

According  to  the  latest  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  Pentagon  on  request  from 
Science,  more  than  500,000  acres  of  Jungle 
and  brush  and  more  than  150.000  acres  of 
cropland  have  been,  in  DOD's  language, 
"treated  with  herbicides."  While  the  Penta- 
gon points  out  that  this  area  is  a  negligible 
fraction  of  Vietnam's  arable  land,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  tripling  in  capacity,  to  18  planes. 
(Correspondents  in  Vietnam  report  that, 
lettered  above  a  room  Ln  the  headquarters 
of  the  men  who  fiy  the  missions  is  a  motto: 
Only  We  Can  Prevent  Forests.)  In  other 
operations,  the  use  of  what  the  Pentagon 
still  terms  "riot  control  agents,"  after  a 
period  of  being  closely  monitored  in  Wash- 
ington, has  passed  to  the  initiative  of  local 
commanders.  The  Pentagon  told  Science 
that  it  no  longer  knows  how  many  time?  and 
for  what  purposes  they  have  been  employed. 

Apart  from  Vietnam  itself,  and  the  issues. 
raised  by  many  scientists,  of  the  effects  of 
these  chemicals  on  Vietnamese  civilians  and 
on  the  countryside,  there  is  another  ques- 
tion: Will  what  we  are  doing  there,  however, 
the  government  chooses  to  label  It.  lead  to 
further  CBW  operations — by  the  U.S.  or  by 
others,  during  this  war  or  the  next — about 
whose  character  there  could  be  no  semantic 
quibble?  Officials  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  deny  that  we  are  setting 
a  precedent  or  that  there  is  a  risk  of  escala- 
tion. On  historical  grounds  alone,  their 
position  is  weak.  The  first  use  of  gas  In 
World  War  I  was  not  the  German  attack 
with  chlorine  in  1915  but  a  French  attack 
In  1914 — with  tear  gas.  United  States  of- 
ficials find  the  Vietnam  war  an  especially 
bitter  and  frustrating  one.  There  Is  con- 
stant search  for  a  technological  break- 
through— with  some  suggestions  bordering 
on  the  bizarre — that  will  produce  a  political 
victory  in  the  fight  against  elusive  guerrillas. 
We  appear  headed  for  Involvement  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  for  a  long  time.  Proposals  to 
reach  further  into  the  waiting  CBW  arsenal 
provided  by  research  have  traveled  high  Into 
the  Pentagon.  Until  now  they  have  been 
resisted.  But,  if  the  record  of  the  Vietnam 
war  demonstrates  anything,  it  Is  that  frustra- 
tion and  a  sense  of  futility  can  make  even 
desperate  measures  seem  attractive.  What 
is  "unthinkable"  at  one  moment  may  be 
policy  the  next. 

— Elinor  Lances. 

CBW.  Vietnam  E^voKE  Scievtist's  Conceeh 

In  recent  months  thousands  of  scientists 

have  signed  a  petition  to  President  Johnson 

urging  an  "end  to  the  employment  of  anti- 
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personnel  and  anti-crop  chemical  weapons 
m  Vietnam."  The  petition  was  initiated  last 
September  by  22  leading  scientists  including 
John  Edsall,  Felix  Bloch,  Paul  Doty,  Robert 
Hofstadter,  and  E.  L.  Tatum  (Science,  23 
September  1966);  it  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  shortly.  Addressed 
chiefly  to  the  risks  of  escalation,  the  petition 
states  that 

"CB  weapons  have  the  potential  of  Inflict- 
ing, especially  on  civilians,  enormous  devas- 
tation and  death  which  may  be  unpredicta- 
ble In  scope  and  intensity;  they  could  be- 
come far  cheaper  and  easier  to  produce  than 
nuclear  weapons,  thereby  placing  great  mass 
destructive  power  within  reach  of  nations 
not  now  possessing  it;  they  lend  themselves 
to  use  by  leadership  that  may  be  desperate, 
irresponsible,  or  unscrupulous.  .  ,  .  U.S.  forces 
have  begun  the  large-scale  use  of  anti-crop 
and  "non-lethal"  anti-personnel  chemical 
weapons  in  Vietnam.  We  believe  that  this 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent,  with  long  term 
hazards  far  outweighing  any  short  term  mili- 
tary advantage.  The  employment  of  any  one 
CB  weapon  weakens  the  barriers  to  the  use 
of  others.  No  lasting  distinction  seems  pos- 
sible between  incapacitating  and  lethal 
weapons  or  between  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  The  great  variety  of  possible  agents 
forms  a  continuous  spectrum  from  the  tem- 
porarily incapacitating  to  the  highly  lethal. 
If  the  restraints  on  the  use  of  one  kind  of 
CB  weapon  are  broken  down,  the  use  of 
others  will  be  encouraged." 

A  number  of  scientific  societies — Including 
the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  and  Physician^  for  Social  Respon- 
sibility— have  passed  resolutions  or  taken 
other  action  expressing  concern  over  or  op- 
position to  CBW.  In  addition,  many  indi- 
vidual protests  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of 
publications,  and  there  have  been  series  of 
private  communications  from  distinguished 
scientists  to  the  President  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  In  one  such  Instance,  12 
plant  physiologists,  arguing  from  the  basis 
of  "special  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  chem- 
icals on  plants,"  wrote  to  the  President  that 
the  persistence  of  some  defoliants  is  such 
"that  productive  agriculture  may  be  pre- 
vented for  some  years,"  and  that  "massive 
use  of  chemical  herbicides  can  upset  the 
ecology  of  an  entire  region." 

Most  recently,  distress  about  the  effects  of 
war — though  not  specifically  about  CBW — is 
evident  in  the  formation  of  a  new  group 
known  as  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  to 
Save  War-Burned  and  War-Injured  Vietnam- 
ese Children.*  The  committee,  whose  spon- 
sors include  more  than  60  well-known  scien- 
tists and  physicians  as  well  as  a  number  of 
clergymen  and  other  public  figures,  plans  to 
raise  private  funds  to  bring  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren injured  in  the  war  to  the  United  States 
for  medical  treatment.  Honorary  chairmen 
Include  Bentley  Glass,  Albert  Sabln,  Benja- 
min Spock,  and  Helen  Taussig.  Other  scien- 
tists associated  with  the  effort  Include  Ed- 
ward Condon,  Hudson  Hoagland,  Salvador 
Lurla,  and  Anatol  Rapoport. 

Finally,  a  group  of  scientists  growing  out 
of  the  Pugwash  movement  have  recently  be- 
gun mvestigation  of  the  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities of  biological  weapons  disarmament. 
These  efforts  are  on  a  modest  scale,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  exploratory  research  Into  the 
matter  of  what  questions  regarding  biologi- 
cal disarmament  need  to  be  studied.  Finan- 
cial assistance  for  an  expanded  research  effort 
may  be  forthcoming  from  the  Stockholm  In- 
ternational Peace  Research  Institute,  an 
organization  established  last  year  by  a  grant 
from  the  Swedish  Parliament.  SIPRI  has 
already  expressed  considerable  Interest  in 
such  studies.— E.L. 


•The   committee's   address   is   777  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York  10017. 


Universitt  op  Pennsylvania:   It's  Hard  To 
Kick  the  Habit 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Is  now  in 
the  second  year  of  an  increasingly  bitter  dis- 
pute over  the  presence  of  CBW  research  on 
its  campus.  The  project  at  Penn  Involves 
applied  research  on  weapons  systems;  it  has 
been  going  on  for  about  10  years  under  vari- 
ous titles:  most  recently.  "Summit"  (an 
Army  contract)  and  "Splcerack"  (an  Air 
Force  project).  The  contracts  total  roughly 
$1  million  a  year. 

The  Summit  contract  calls  for  the  re- 
searchers, among  other  things,  to: 

"Prepare  analyses  and  studies  of  the  be- 
havior, technical  properties,  and  performance 
of  particular  agents,  munitions,  weapons 
components  or  subsystems  of  C&B  weapons 
systems.  The  required  analyses  will  be  di- 
rected to  Include  estimations  of  the  human 
effects  of  particular  C&B  agents;  characteri- 
zation of  the  aerosol  behavior  of  the  specific 
agents  in  field  clouds;  appraisal  of  the  per- 
formance of  candidate  munitions-agent 
combinations  under  environmental  condi- 
tions; examination  of  various  protective  pro- 
cedures in  specific  military  situations;  and 
the  estimation  of  human  factors  and  re- 
sponse to  the  C&B  environment." 

Penn  subcontracted  with  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  for  additional  research 
on  "targeting."    Part  of  Cornell's  Job  was  to: 

"Conduct  a  detailed  target  analysis  to  de- 
termine anticipated  target  neutralization  re- 
quirements. "This  analysis  will  consider  (1) 
protective  measures  against  which  a  weapon 
capability  should  be  required;  (ii)  acceptable 
time  to  incapacitation  requirements;  and 
(111)  target  sizes  and  content  and  minimum 
acceptable  casualty  infliction  to  achieve  neu- 
trallzatlon." 

The  relation  between  these  projects  and 
U.S.  operations  In  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of 
some  debate.  University  officials  connected 
with  the  controversy  have  made  many  con- 
tradictory statements,  sometimes  conceding 
relevance  to  Vietnam,  sometimes  denying  it. 
But  the  researchers  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
study  of  the  application  of  CBW  to  a  number 
of  crops,  including  rice;  of  the  effects  of  crop- 
destruction  on  the  economies  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  on  the  political  and  non- 
political  climate  of  Asia.  In  an  interview 
with  Science  last  fall,  Knut  Krieger,  the 
chemistry  professor  who  directs  the  research, 
said  that  he  receives  Army  field  reports  from 
Vietnam  and  that  he  has  evaluated  tests  on 
defoliants.  Penn  now  has  a  capability  with 
which  the  Pentagon,  for  immediate  or  long- 
range  reasons,  is  reluctant  to  part.  "We 
could  get  along  without  Penn,"  one  official 
recently  commented,  "but  we're  not  very 
anxious  to  try." 

Sununit  and  Splcerack  carry  with  them 
some  obvious  liabilities.  President  Gaylord 
Harnwell  says  that  Penn  loses  money  on  the 
contracts — about  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  or  about  $50,000  a  year.  The  book- 
keeping on  such  matters  is  extremely  intri- 
cate, and  on  the  basis  of  other  universities' 
experiences  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  profit  and 
loss  can  be  calculated  In  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  However,  the  university  is 
plainly  not  reaping  great  financial  rewards 
from  CBW,  and  officials  state  there  Is  no 
hidden  funding  from  which  they  are  bene- 
fiting. The  CBW  projects  have  given  the 
university  painfully  bad  publicity.  And, 
finally,  the  controversy  has  aroused  and 
divided  faculty,  students,  administrators,  and 
alumni. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why,  In  this 
troubled  climate,  the  research  has  not  simply 
been  abolished  has  to  do  In  part  with  In- 
ternal politics  of  the  university.  In  p>art  with 
the  fact  that  the  controversy  touches  on 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  issues  in  academla. 
Last  year  a  small  group  of  professors  sought 
to  have  the  CBW  projects  thrown  out  be- 
cause they  considered  its  subject  matter  im- 
moral.    A  much  larger  number  of  faculty 


members  were  unwilling  to  set  a  precedent  of 
vetoing  the  substance  of  a  colleague's  re- 
search; Instead  they  took  up  the  issue  of 
publlshability.  The  faculty  passed  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  an  old  but.  practically  speak- 
ing, extinct  university  policy  that  called  for 
accepting  "contracts  or  grants  only  for  re- 
search projects  whose  principal  purp>ose  is  to 
produce  results  which  will  be  freely  available 
and  freely  publlshable  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  open  research  in  the  relevant  dis- 
cipline." The  faculty  also  set  about  devising 
a  mechanism  which  would  assure  review  by 
the  faculty  of  contracts  suspected  of  violat- 
ing the  criteria. 

The  publlshability  Issue  did  not  prove  an 
effective  vehicle  for  accomplishing  the 
faculty's  object  of  ending  CBW.  President 
Harnwell  believed  that,  under  a  special  dis- 
pensation negotiated  into  the  Splcerack  con- 
tract at  renewal  time  last  spring,  Krieger  was 
technically  free  to  publish  his  findings  and 
that  the  research  therefore  did  not  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  faculty  resolution. 
Accordingly,  he  renewed  the  contract.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  Krieger  does  not  want  to 
publish.  "My  findings  are  not  of  general 
Interest,"  he  told  Science,  "they  are  highly 
specialized.  And  in  the  second  place  I  dont 
think  it's  the  kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be 
published.  It's  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity." 

Harnwell  adds  another  argument  to 
Krieger's.  "He's  a  tenured  professor,"  the 
President  remarked  to  Science.  "How  can  we 
make  him  publish  If  he  doesn't  want  to? 
It's  really  a  question  of  academic  freedom. 
If  I  told  someone  what  research  to  do  or 
not  to  do  or  what  and  when  to  publish,  an- 
other portion  of  the  faculty  would  be  down 
here  knocking  at  the  doors." 

Harnwell's  attitude — that  what  is  at  stake 
Is  neither  the  substance  of  the  research,  nor 
Its  publlshability,  but  academic  freedom — 
has  been  echoed  this  year  by  a  faculty  group 
that  was  relatively  silent  earlier,  a  group  cen- 
tered In  the  engineering  sectors  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  group,  heavily  Involved  In  de- 
fense contracting,  feels  that  the  ban  on 
classified  research,  endorsed  by  most  of  the 
faculty,  would  harm  the  engineering  schools. 
University  officials  have  also  been  hearing 
from  alumni,  some  of  whom  are  reportedly 
shocked  that  the  propriety  of  the  Umverslty's 
conducting  research  related  to  national  de- 
fense should  even  be  called  Into  question. 

At  this  point,  the  future  of  Splcerack  and 
Summit  Is  uncertain.  President  Harnwell  re- 
cently Indicated  that  he  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  research  because  he  Is  tired  of  the 
emotion-racked  controversy.  But  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  simply  run  out  on  the  Penta- 
gon, and  one  problem  is  where  to  ship  the 
research.  The  University  Is  contemplating, 
among  other  possibilities,  transferring  It  to 
the  University  City  Science  Center,  a  new. 
nonprofit,  R&D  corporation  in  Philadelphia, 
owned  by  a  consortium  of  Pennsylvania  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  consortium  includes  Quaker  colleges 
Haverford  and  Swarthmore;  there  have  been 
reports  that  they  don't  want  CBW  either, 

—EX. 


The  Detrick  Research  Program 

Excerpts  from  Opportunities  for  Fundamen- 
tal Research,  a  Detrick  publication  issued  in 
connection  with  the  NAS-NRC  Detrick  fel- 
lowship program. 

AEROBIOLOCT 

Respiratory  Infections:  .  .  .  The  disease 
process  in  laboratory  animals  exposed  to 
aerosols  of  microorganisms  Is  studied  and 
characterized.  Fundamental  research  is 
needed  In  the  pathogenesis  of  disease  In  rela- 
tion to  (1)  the  particle  size  of  the  aerosol. 
(2)  temperature  and  other  environmental 
conditions,  and  (3)  the  effects  of  Immuniza- 
tion on  respiratory  Infectlvlty. 

Environmental  Stress:  Basic  research  Is 
needed  In  relation  to  the  responses  of  air- 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Biochemistry :  Various  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  biochemistry  of  mlcroorga^ilsms  and 
bacterial  products  are  being  Investigated. 
Some  current  problems  are  concarned  with 
(1)  the  site  and  mode  of  actlolt  and  the 
identtflcation  of  the  structure  of  an  in- 
hibitor of  mammalian  oxidation,  produced 
by  various  species  of  microorganisms,  (2) 
the  Identlflcation  of  the  structural  features 
of  bacterial  toxins  required  for  biological 
activity  Including  a  study  of  reactjlve  groups 
and  the  compooitlon  of  partlallyi  degraded 
fragments,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  microorga- 
nisms on  the  metabolism  of  lympb  tissue  in 
vitro. 

IMMtTNOLOGT 

Medical  Entomology:  This  flel^  Involves 
basic  research  on  the  biology  and  j  rearing  of 
medically  important  insects,  tae  factors 
affecting  Infection  of  various  arth^pods  and 
factors  affecting  transmission  of  tnlcroorga- 
nlsms.  Current  problems  conslsi  of  basic 
studies  of  effects  of  rearing  procedures  for 
various  Insects  on  longevity  and  lecundlty; 
the  effects  of  different  envlronmenltal  factors 
on  infection  of  Insects  and  on  vltulence  of 
microorganisms. 

PLANT   SCIENCES 

Pathology:  A  broed  research  program  on 
several  plant  diseases  Is  in  progress.  Some 
areas  currently  under  Investigation  include: 
Factors  of  environment  (host  tolant  and 
pathogen)  which  affect  spore  geVmlnation, 
germ  tube  penetration,  establlshnjent  of  In- 
fection, disease  symptom  expression,  sporula- 
tion,  viability  retention,  reslstaqce  to  in- 
fection. These  and  other  probletns  of  In- 
terest extend  Into  fields  of  Irradiation  biology, 
physiology  and  genetics. 

Physiology:  Excellent  opportunities  exist 
for  research  on  growth  regulators.  |ierblcldes. 
defollajits.  and  problems  of  absorption  of 
chemicals.  Basic  research  is  neeqed  on  the 
uptake,  translocation,  mode  of  action,  struc- 
ture versus  activity  relationships^  and  the 
function  of  surfactant  compKiund^  in  herbi- 
cldal  formulations. 
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ADDRESS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY  BEFORE 
THE  BUFFALO  CLUB,  BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  Spearer,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  extern^  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gpntleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  ti>  you  the 
text  of  the  speech  delivered  by  VJce  Presi- 
dent HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey  at  the  Buffalo 
Club  in  Buffalo.  N.Y..  on  the  evening  of 
January  6.  The  club  is  celebfating  its 
100th  anniversary  this  year. 


Because    its    first    president 


Fillmore,  was  also  a  President  of  the 


United  States,  the  Buffalo  Club 


considered  it  doubly  auspicioils  that  a 


Millard 


members 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dress them  on  the  occasion  of  the  club's 
centennial. 

In  addition.  Grover  Cleveland  was  once 
a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Club,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  an  honorary  member.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  remarks  to  the  present 
membership  follow: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, BUFTALo  CtuB,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Janu- 
ary 6,  1967 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
tasks  we  Americans  face  in  the  world  and  the 
things  that  He  ahead. 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  being  asked 
these  days  about  our  American  purposes  and 
goals  In  the  world. 

Are  we  a  nation  with  an  "arrogance  of 
power"  or  a  people  bent  on  carving  out  new 
"spheres  of  Influence"  around  the  globe? 

I  say  we  are  not.  I  say  our  purposes  and 
goals  are  no  more — and  no  less — than  those 
expressed  on  behalf  of  all  peace-loving  peo- 
ples In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — 
a  charter  which,  under  our  constitutional 
system.  Is  the  law  of  our  land  ...  a  charter 
we  treat  with  the  full  respect  accordingly 
due  it:  "to  save  suoceedlng  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war  ... 

"to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  right  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small  .  .  . 

"to  establish  conditions  under  which  jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained,  and 

"to  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  In  larger  freedom" — yes. 
to  resist  aggression  and  promote  self-deter- 
mination. 

These  are  not  the  purposes  and  goals  of  an 
expansion   or  arrogant   nation. 

These  are  the  purposes  and  goals  which  our 
America,  in  its  wealth  and  power,  has  not 
only  an  opportunity  but  an  obligation  to 
pursue,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  ourselves. 

What  today  are  the  priorities  we  face  in 
helping  to  build  a  world  In  which  men  and 
nations  may  live  In  Just  enduring  peace? 

Tonight  I  wish  to  touch  on  several  of  them. 

First — and  this  priority  is  second  to  none 
among  all  our  national  priorities — is  the 
need  to  slow  down  and  halt  the  International 
arms  race. 

And  this  Includes,  specifically  and  urgent- 
ly, the  need  to  conclude  an  international 
nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 

Second,  if  we  value  peace,  we  must  lead  in 
the  effort  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

And  this  includes,  specially  and  urgently, 
the  need  to  wage  all-out  war  on  famine  and 
hunger. 

Third,  there  Is  the  priority  of  building 
international  bridges  of  understanding — 
bridges  built  upon  every  conceivable  base 
of  common  effort — among  nations  of  differ- 
ing political  systems  and  Ideologies. 

And  this  Includes,  specifically  and  urgent- 
ly, the  need  to  build  such  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  coexistence  between  our 
American  and  the  peoples  who  live  today  in 
nations  government  by  Communists. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  priority  of  continuing 
to  help  build  international  institutions  and 
International  law  which  can  provide  the 
lasting  framework  to  bind  men  together — in- 
stitutions such  as  the  United  Nations;  laws 
treaty  recently  concluded  there  to  keep  outer 
space  free  of  weapons. 

And  underpinning  these  tour  priorities 
are  two  others:  The  necessity  of  resisting 
aggression  before  It  can  gain  International 
momentum:  the  necessity  of  building  here  at 
home  a  strong  and  free  America  able 
to  carry  the  burdens  that  are  ours. 


THS  new  arms  race 


There  must  not  be  a  World  War  in. 

Today,  in  this  22nd  year  of  the  nuclear 
age,  we  still  survive  because  men  have  not 
fallen  victim  to  the  madness  of  nuclear  war. 

In  recent  months  it  has  become  almost 
fashionable  to  "game"  out  all  sorts  of  Inter- 
national scenarios  which  begin  with  tlie 
premise  that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  be 
used  .  .  .  that  nuclear  stalemate  will  be  last- 
ing. In  addition,  I  have  become  accustomed 
to  hearing  the  argument  that,  even  If  u 
many  as  20  or  30  countries  obtained  nuclear 
weapons,  we  would  be  no  more  unsafe  than 
today. 

And  I  am  alarmed. 

I  believe  these  theories  may  have  some 
power  of  logic,  but  that  they  do  not  take  Into 
account  either  past  human  history  or  the 
nature  of  man. 

It  Is  but  a  few  years  since  Adolf  Hitler. 

Yes.  Hitler  was  mad.  But  he  was  not  the 
first  madman  to  achieve  power  in  a  major 
nation  state.  Nor  do  I  believe  he  will  be  the 
last. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  accept  the  premise  that  nuclear 
stalemate  is  permanent,  or  that  there  1e 
safety  in  numbers  when  it  comes  to  posses- 
sion  of  such  powerful   destructive  force. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
a  treaty  should  be  concluded  which  would 
halt  nuclear  proliferation  and  lead  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems  for  such  weapons. 

There  is  another  threat. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  has  said,  there  it 
"considerable  evidence"  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  deploying  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
— a  system  of  weapons  capable  of  intercept- 
ing intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
destroying  them  in  flight. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  go  ahead  with 
deployment  of  such  a  system  it  could  set  off 
a  new  spiral  of  armaments  expenditures  and 
development. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  made  our  policy  In  thli 
regard  absolutely  clear: 

"We  would  regret  very  much  the  lifting  of 
the  arms  race  of  an  entirely  new  plateau  of 
major  expenditures. 

"As  you  know,  we  made  earlier  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  proposals  for  freezes  and 
limitations  on  the  further  production  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 

"We  would  like  to  see  some  means  devel- 
oped by  which  both  sides  would  not  have  to 
go  into  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  levels 
of  military  expenditure,  with  perhaps  no  per- 
ceptible result  in  the  total  strategic  sltua- 
Uon." 

There  is  no  long  run  security  In  a  great 
arms  race — only  an  Increasingly  volatile  in- 
security In  which  one  mistake  or  miscalcula- 
tion oan  trigger  Armageddon.  Each  new 
weapon  breeds  a  counterweapon. 

An  arms  race  saps  the  resources  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.  It  sets  in  motion  forces  of 
power  politics  and  mutual  fear.  It  poisons 
the  well-springs  of  International  cooperation. 

We  see  this  no  more  clearly  than  we  do 
today  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  Latin 
America. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  see  pressures  and  counterpressures 
which  threaten  conflict  among  many  nations. 

There,  we  see  the  urgent  need  for  all  parties 
taot  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  to 
scale  down  the  level  of  their  conventional 
armaments. 

In  Latin  America  we  see  precious  and  des- 
perately-needed national  resources  being  de- 
voted to  armament  far  beyond  what  is  needed 
for  defense  and  security. 

So  long  as  this  continues,  the  economic 
and  social  aspirations  of  the  people  in  these 
nations  will  be  denied  and  frustrated. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  to  consult  with  each  other  about 
the  weapons  they  believe  are  truly  necessary 
for  their  security,  as  it  has  equally  come  for 
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a  regional  arms  agreement  which  would  bar 
the  nuclear  arms  race  from  our  hemisphere. 

If  the  nations  of  Latin  America  were  to 
support  such  an  agreement  they  could  be 
sure  that  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  would 
enthusiastically  respond. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  our  government  to  halt 
and  turn  back  the  arms  race  wherever  we 
can — thus  creating  as  an  end  result  an  even 
greater  security  for  our  nation  than  today. 

THE    rich-poor   GAP 

I  give  you  the  words  of  Pope  John  23rd  in 
his  encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra: 

"The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires political  communities  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
Indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery, 
and  hunger,  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person. 

"This  Is  particularly  true  since,  given  the 
growing  Interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
lasting  peace  of  glaring  economic  and  social 
inequality  among  them  persists  .  .  . 

"We  are  all  equally  responsible  for  the 
undernourished  peoples.  Therefore,  It  is 
necessary  to  educate  one's  conscience  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  weighs  upon 
each  and  everyone,  especially  upon  those 
who  are  more  blessed  with  this  world's 
goods." 

We  sit  here  today  comfortably  examining 
this  situation.  But  for  the  disinherited  and 
left-out  of  this  world.  It  is  no  matter  for 
examination:  It  is  a  matter  of  day-to-day 
survival. 

That  is  why  I  believe  one  of  our  most  pow- 
erful weapons  for  peace  is  our  food  power. 

There  is  still  abroad  in  the  land  the  general 
Impression  that  we  are  a  nation  of  bulging 
granaries  and  gigantic  farm  surpluses  .  .  . 
a  nation  with  a  clumsy  embarrassment  of 
agricultural  riches. 

This  is  not  true  today.  It  will  be  less  true 
tomorrow. 

The  surplus  today  is  a  surplus  of  hunger. 
We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  defeat 
hunger  or  we  shall  soon  have  a  surplus  of 
trouble. 

World  food  production  has  Increased  in  the 
past  two  years  nowhere  near  enough  to  meet 
population  growth.  In  that  time  the  world 
has  added  nearly  140  million  people — 80  per 
cent  of  them  in  lands  least  able  to  feed  them. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  our  government  to  give 
leadership  to  other  "have"  and  food-surplus 
nations  In  providing  assistance  to  the  hungry 
nation:  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
the  hungry  help  themselves  in  meeting  their 
own  food  needs.  The  war  on  hunger  can  and 
must  be  won.  We  have  Joined  the  battle  and 
will  dedicate  our  resources  and  leadership 
to  achieving  victory. 

A    WORLD    WITHOUT   FENCES 

America  is  a  nation  determined  to  tear 
down  the  fences  that  separate  people  and 
keep  out  ideas. 

And  America,  In  its  strength,  can  most  af- 
ford to  be  the  nation  which  can  lead  the  way 
to  a  world  without  fences. 

You  live  next  to  the  world's  greatest  inland 
sea — a  sea  shared  In  harmony  by  ourselves 
and  by  our  good  neighbor  Canada. 

The  spirit  which  makes  possible  thousands 
of  miles  of  unfortified  border  .  .  .  which 
makes  possible  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Its  benefits  to  both  countries  .  .  .  which 
makes  possible  efforts  by  both  our  nations  to 
preserve,  for  Instance,  the  resources  of  shared 
shorelines  and  waterways — this  is  the  spirit 
with  which  we  pursue  the  task  of  building 
bridges  and  of  removing  fences  among  all 
nations. 

There  are  those  who  argue  it  is  dangerous, 
wrong,  and  Immoral  to  increase  trade  and 
cultural  exchange  with  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Evu-ope.     Fortunately,   most  Americans, 


including  the  organizations  representing 
business,  labor,  and  agriculture,  support  a 
policy  of  economic  and  cultural  exchange. 

The  benefits  to  all  people  are  self-evident. 

Our  democratic  system  has  not  been 
tainted  because  of  our  contact  with  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.  Rather,  we  have 
helped  bring  currents  of  change  and  lib- 
erality to  nations  and  people  desperately  In 
need  of  them. 

Today,  even  as  we  are  in  armed  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia,  we  look  toward  the  building 
of  bridges  and  removal  of  fences  between 
ourselves  and  the  peoples  who  live  in  the 
Communist-governed  nations  of  Asia. 

National  Isolation  breeds  national  neurosis. 

That  is  why  President  Johnson  is  today 
making  every  effort  not  only  to  And  the  way 
to  a  Just  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  to 
do  all  we  can  to  open  societies  which  today 
remain  closed  against  themselves. 

"The  peace  we  seek  In  Asia,"  the  President 
has  said,  "is  a  peace  of  conciliation  between 
Communist  states  and  their  non-Communist 
neighbors:  between  rich  nations  and  poor; 
between  small  nations  and  large;  between 
men  whose  skins  are  brown  and  black,  and 
yellow  and  white;  between  Hindus  and  Mos- 
lems, and  Buddhists  and  Christians. 

"It  is  a  peace  that  can  only  be  sustained 
through  the  durable  bonds  of  peace :  through 
international  trade;  through  the  free  flow 
of  people  and  ideas;  through  full  participa- 
tion by  all  nations  in  an  international  com- 
munity under  law;  and  through  a  common 
dedication  to  the  great  task  of  human  prog- 
ress and  economic  development." 

Our  efforts  so  far  have  brought  us  nothing 
but  furious  reaction  and  denunciation  by 
Asian  Communist  leaders. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  any  reason 
for  giving  up. 

To  do  so  would  only  serve  the  purpose  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  let  in  the  out- 
side world. 

This  fresh  air  of  freedom,  once  let  in, 
quickly  sweeps  aside  the  stale,  oppressive 
vapors  of  totalitarian  control. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  our  government  to  per- 
sist— however  long  it  may  take — in  an  effort 
to  break  down,  by  peaceful  means,  the  bar- 
riers which  today  isolate  a  good  share  of 
the  world's  people  from  the  community  of 
nations. 

A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PEACE 

The  fourth  priority — the  building  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  laws — Is  perhaps  the  one 
that  above  all,  tries  man's  patience. 

Yet  when,  through  the  United  Nations, 
we  can  achieve  something  so  important  as  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  from  outer 
space,  all  the  months  and  years  of  effort  are 
more  than  repaid. 

There  are  those  who  complain  of  the  loss 
of  sovereignty  Involved  in  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  or  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  or  in  NATO,  or  in  sign- 
ing any  International  treaty. 

But  without  the  rule  of  law,  the  rule  of 
the  Jungle  prevails. 

And  "sovereignty"  is  lost  In  the  flre  and 
dust  of  brute  power  and  force. 

The  answer  is  to  build  useful  Institu- 
tions .  .  .  and  to  draft  wise  laws  and  treat- 
ies— so  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  modern 
nation  state  Is  strengthened  and  made  mean- 
ingful by  the  freedom  and  safety  gained  by 
the  cooperation  of  many  nations. 

Halting  the  arms  race  .  .  .  closing  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  ...  re- 
moving fences  of  misunderstanding  .  .  . 
building  institutions  and  laws  to  nurture  the 
rights  of  man — these  are  the  priorities  we 
face  in  the  world  around  us. 

And  basic  to  all  of  these  things,  as  I  said 
earlier,  are  two  other  imperatives:  That  ag- 
gression shall  not  be  allowed  to  feed  upon 
itself;  and  that  the  fabric  of  our  nation 
should  be  strong. 

Today,  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  engaged 
with  our  allies  in  an  effort  to  stem  aggression. 


There  are  those  who  say  we  have  no  busi- 
ness there  .  .  .  that  we  belong  in  our  own 
hemisphere  ...  or  that  we  should  limit  our- 
selves to  concern  for  the  European  lands 
of  our  ancestors. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  In  re- 
sponse to  this.  I  will  only  say  this:  In  this 
nuclear  and  space  age,  no  point  in  this  world 
is  more  than  a  few  minutes'  distant  from 
any  other — as  the  ballistic  missile  flJes.  If 
there  is  today  a  proper  American  "sphere 
of  influence,"  it  is  this  fragile  sphere  called 
earth  upon  which  all  men  live  and  share 
a  common  fate  ...  a  sphere  where  our  In- 
fluence must  be  for  peace  and  Justice. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  most  remote  corner 
of  the  earth  that  the  small  disorder  can 
grow  to  the  larger  conflict  which  can  draw 
all  of  us  into  war  against  our  wills. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia 
BO  that  such  a  great  war  may  never  take 
place 

And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  you . 
the  words  of  a  wise  American  President. 

"We  have  .  .  .  states  which  face  the  Pacif- 
ic and  without  anything  else  they  make  us 
a  real  Pacific  power  .  .  ." 

And  then  he  went  on;  in  discussion  of  a 
war  in  a  distant  place : 

"It  is  wise  for  us  to  stop  the  event  before 
it  shall  spread  and  assist  in  stopping  a  local 
flre  before  It  shall  spread  Into  general  con- 
flagration .  .  .  Somelxjdy  inquired:  'Would 
you  be  willing  to  have  your  son  lose  his  life 
in  a  controversy  over  (a)  ...  remote  ques- 
tion with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do?" 
And  the  answer  very  promptly  came:  "If 
that  was  to  involve  the  spread  of  that  local 
war  into  a  general  world  war  and  into  a  ret- 
rograde step  in  human  civilization,  bis  life 
could  not  be  sacrificed  in  a  higher  cause.'  " 

The  wise  American  President  was  William 
Howard  Taft,  and  his  words  were  uttered  In 
these  club  rooms  50  years  and  2  days  ago. 

President  Eisenhower  described  the  other 
and  final  imperative  we  face:  "The  firm  base 
.  .  .  leading  the  world  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  human  aspirations — toward  peace 
with  Justice  In  freedom — must  be  the  United 
States." 

We  must  build  an  America  so  strong,  so 
free,  so  prosperous,  so  able  to  lead,  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  our  purpose 
or  our  endurance. 

If  we  are  to  do  it,  we  shall  have  to  under- 
take something  that  no  other  nation  has 
ever  undertaken  or  achieved:  To  make  every 
citizen  in  our  society  a  full  and  productive 
member  of  our  society. 

We  shall  have  to  make  national  invest- 
ments in  our  country  and  in  our  people — in- 
vestments in  productivity,  in  economic 
growth,  in  opportunity,  in  enterprise,  in 
greater  social  Justice,  in  self-help. 

Education  of  the  highest  quality  .  .  .  war 
against  poverty  .  .  .  programs  of  retraining 
and  redevelopment  .  .  .  better  and  safer 
cities  and  transportation  ...  an  even  more 
productive  agriculture  .  .  .  yes,  equality  at 
the  ballot  box  and  before  the  law — these  are 
the  most  basic  investments  of  all  In  an 
America  able  to  keep  its  commitments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  it  will — and  must — take  more  than 
the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  build 
our  stronger  and  better  America. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  partnership  in  which 
our  public  and  private  Institutions,  working 
together,  can  meet  public  and  private  need 
without  any  one  institution  or  sector  of  our 
society  becoming  a  dominant  force.  There 
are  conflicting  designs  for  national  growth 
and  strength  being  pursued  in  today's  world. 

For  those  nations  which  have  lost  or  for- 
saken freedom,  it  is  collectivism. 

For  us — a  nation  seeking  to  enhance  and 
nourish  freedom — It  must  be  a  partnership 
of  free  men. 

No  one  can  go  it  alone  in  meeting  these 
challenges.  We  need  a  new  working  rela- 
tionship .  .  .  new    confidence    and    under- 
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standing  among  all  parts  of  ouil  society  II 
we  are  to  meet  the  priorities  of  In^rnatlonal 
responsibility. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  a  word  abc^t  the  na- 
tvire  of  that  responsibility 

Leadership  today  requires  mor^  than  the 
ability  to  go  it  alone — althoughl  we  must 
not  be  afraid  to  do  so  when  necessary. 

Leadership  today  requires  undferstandlng 
of  the  problems  we  face  ...  of  the  re- 
sources at  hand  .  .  .  and  of  the  objectives 
we  seek. 

It  reqxiires  the  ability,  perhaps  iven  more, 
to  lead  and  Inspire  others — to  le(,d  and  In- 
spire In  a  sense  of  common  enterprise. 

For  strong  and  rich  as  we  may  become, 
our  goal  of  a  Just  and  peaceful  world  will 
never  be  achieved  by  America  alon« . 

It  will  be  achieved  only  when  thfe  resources 
of  strong  and  weak,  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
are  allocated.  In  the  most  effective  manner 
possible,  to  challenges  that  are  fat  too  great 
for  any  one  nation  to  attempt  tol  overcome. 

This,  then.  Is  the  test  we  mu*  set  our- 
selves: Not  to  march  alone,  but!  to  march 
In  such  a  way  that  others  will  wish  to  Join 
us.  I 

I  will  add  one  caveat:  In  note  of  this 
should  we  expect  either  frlendshlb  or  grati- 
tude. 1 

I  think  the  most  we  can  exp^t  Is  this: 
That  those  who  question  us  wl|l  one  day 
find  no  reason  to  question;  that  Id  the  world 
there  may  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  have 
the  vision,  the  endurance  and  t^e  courage 
to  stand  for  what  we  believe  an^  to  see  it 
through. 


WATER 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speake',  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoup  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. '  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gjentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  wss  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mejdco.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  society  burgeons  out- 
wards, greater  and  greater  demands  are 
being  made  upon  all  natural  resources. 
Yet  it  seems  that  we  take  for  granted 
the  most  necessary  one  of  all-^-water. 

Fortunately,  a  time  has  now  arrived 
when  thoughtful  men  and  wtomen  all 
over  the  Nation  are  beginningi  to  ques- 
tion old  methods  that  waste  it,  ()ld  think- 
ing that  takes  it  for  granted  and  old 
techniques  that  cannot  cope  \^ith  com- 
ing demands. 

At  long  last  those  who  waste  Iwater  are 
being  stopped — those  who  pollute  it  are 
being  restrained — those  who  would  con- 
serve, replenish,  or  replace  it  are  being 
heeded.  1 

Government  money  now  is  being  fun- 
neled  into  universities  while  technicians 
and  scientists  of  a  totally  new  idiscipline 
are  emerging  onto  the  national!  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Southwest  have 
long  been  aware  of  these  problfms.  dan- 
gers, and  opportunities.  Senat<>r  Joseph 
M.  MoNTOYA,  of  New  Mexico,  last  week 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  Southwestern 
Water  Symposium  at  Portalesl  N.  Mex. 
He  covered  the  entire  subject  in  the  most 
scholarly,  informed  manner.      I 

I  feel  sure  that  every  Member,  with 
this  problem  pounding  at  the  gtites  of  so 
many  of  his  constituents,  will!  find  the 
information  in  that  speech  invaluable, 
and  I  therefore  submit  it  for  t^elr  con- 
sideration. 


The  Simplest — But  Most  Neccssart  Word 

"Water."  Just  the  word,  "water."  What 
does  it  make  you  think  of?  Each  of  us  has 
his  or  her  own  personal  remembrance  when 
one  mentions  this  word  In  that  certain  way. 
What  does  it  bring  to  mind?  Thirst?  Grow- 
ing things?  Entertainment  and  recreation? 
A  lost  golf  ball?  Or  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  If  you  are  a  farmer. 
Life  or  death.  Hope  and  despair.  Water  Is 
our  world  .  .  .  our  life  .  .  .  our  future  .  .  . 
our  greatest  menace  and  our  finest  hope. 

We  here  in  the  West  have  never  taken 
water  for  granted.  We  have  always  respected 
It  .  .  .  doled  It  out  carefully  .  .  .  grudgingly 
.  .  .  with  a  thought  always  present  in  our 
minds  that  says  .  .  .  "Careful,  not  too  much 
.  .  .  don't  spill  a  drop." 

In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  they  are  com- 
ing to  understand  what  we  have  lived  with 
all  these  years.  They  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand what  it  means  to  wrestle  with 
water  problems  .  .  .  pollution,  shortages, 
brackish  water,  and  all  the  other  difficulties 
we  have  cursed  at  and  grappled  with. 

I  am  not  laughing  or  deriding  them. 
Rather  I  say  we  are  all  united  In  this  land 
in  a  new  realization  of  what  we  face,  need, 
and  must  do  in  order  to  cope  with  needs 
of  today  and  sure-to-come  demands  of 
tomorrow. 

The  time  is  past  for  bemoaning  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  We  have  had  to  attack 
the  problem  head  on  and  change  the  existing 
order  so  many  other  generations  have 
accepted  without  many  qualms. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  walk  up  to  the  problem, 
ascertain  It  Is  there,  decide  it  Is  Insoluble, 
and  walk  away  to  say  that  is  what  the  Lord 
has  given  us  to  live  with. 

No.  We  have  had  to  say  now  we  must 
change  this  If  the  West  and  our  Nation  is 
to  grow.  We  have  had  to  change  old  views. 
A  man  who  pollutes  a  stream  or  wastes  water 
Is  rapidly  become  a  criminal  of  sorts  In  the 
eyes  of  society.  This  Is  all  to  the  good. 
Industry  or  business  which  does  the  same 
Is  in  the  same  category.  All  of  a  sudden 
we  are  moving  toward  new  ways  of  making 
us  of  all  water  we  have  access  to.  Suddenly 
there  Is  new  scientific  research  everywhere, 
and  men  and  women  with  excellent  educa- 
tions have  had  money  granted  and  facilities 
built  so  they  may  help  us  stabUlze  and 
Improve  our  environment. 

All  this  Is  none  too  soon.  It  may  even 
be  a  little  late.  But  the  Important  thing 
is  It  Is  not  too  late.  All  must  realize  we 
must  rethink  many  Ideas  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  we  are  affected,  and  what  we 
may  expect  In  the  future.  I  can  only  give 
thanks  that  problems  we  face  are  not  those 
of  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

For  there,  they  are  confronted  with  situa- 
tions that  are  appalling. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  we  have  to  work 
with.  In  comparison  with  other  nations, 
the  United  States  Is  blessed  with  a  gen- 
eral abundance  of  water.  An  annual  aver- 
age of  about  30  Inches  of  precipitation  .  .  . 
In  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  .  .  .  falls  on 
the  surface  of  the  48  continental  States. 
This  amounts  to  about  4.3  billion  gallons  a 
day.     That  Is  our  total  water  supply. 

With  this  apparent  abundance  of  rain- 
fall, why  do  we  yet  suffer  from  a  growing 
crisis  In  water? 

First  Nature  takes  about  70  percent  of  the 
4300  billion  gallons  of  precipitation  by  pro- 
cesses outside  man's  control,  or  about  21.5 
inches  a  year  or  3100  billion  gallons  a  day. 
After  evaporation  from  water  and  land  sxir- 
faces.  transpiration  by  crops,  pastures,  forests, 
and  other  vegetative  cover,  and  losses  to  deep 
underground  fiow,  there  remains  each  year 
only  about  8.5  Inches  of  the  30  Inches  of 
precipitation,  or  a  total  streamflow  from  sur- 
face runoff  and  groundwater  of  about  1200 
billion  gallons  per  day  of  water  that  can  be 
considered  as  potentially  usable.  That  Is 
maximum    potential    sustained    supply    for 


direct  human  use  for  all  purposes — in  homes. 
Industry,  irrigation,  recreation,  hydropower' 
navigation,  etc. 

Of  this  total  average  streamflow  of  1200 
billion  gallons  a  day.  270  billion  gallons  a 
day  was  withdrawn  for  human  use  In  i960, 
and  61  billion  gallons  daily  was  consumed! 
Much  that  was  withdrawn  but  not  con- 
sumed was  returned  to  streams  deteriorated 
In  quality. 

In  mld-1966  there  were  estimated  to  be 
196.8  million  Americans.  Assuming  con- 
tinued growth  at  the  1958-64  annual  rate, 
In  the  year  2010  population  will  be  doubled, 
or  approaching  394  million  Americans. 
Sometime  In  the  late  1970's.  there  will  be  In 
excess  of  225  million  Americans,  of  whom 
165  million  will  be  depending  on  surface 
water  supplies.  More  than  75  percent  will 
then  be  living  In  vast  supercities  on  about  1 
percent  of  our  total  land  area.  At  least  200 
million  persons  will  then  be  served  by  sewage 
systems,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  up 
to  70  percent  will  probably  be  located  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  the  late  1970'8, 
hardly  more  than  5  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion will  earn  Its  livelihood  by  direct  agri- 
cultural production. 

What  of  water  requirements  for  this  vast 
American  populace?  In  1950,  withdrawals 
were  170  billion  gallons  dally.  In  the  next 
decade,  water  demand  may  aggregate  560 
billion  gallons  per  day.  By  the  year  2000, 
a  withdrawal  of  nearly  900  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  day  ( ( 888 )  BGD )  may  be  required, 
or  337  percent  of  1960  withdrawals. 

Today  a  one-family  house  with  four  peo- 
ple living  In  It  uses  about  550  gallons  of  wa- 
ter a  day.  A  large  apartment  complex  with 
300  apartments  housing  1,000  people  re- 
quires 50,000  gallons  dally.  A  20-story  of- 
fice building  with  200  persons  a  fioor  will 
use  120,000  gallons  of  water  dally.  A  400- 
bed  hospital  will  use  100.000  gallons  a  day. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  pa{)er  from  pulpwood, 
38.000  to  184,000  gallons  of  water  are  re- 
quired. A  ton  of  processed  aluminum  needs 
32.000  gallons.  A  ton  of  synthetic  rubber. 
660,000  gallons;  to  refine  one  gallon  of  crude 
oil.  44  gallons  of  water  are  needed.  I^ch 
automobile  coming  off  an  assembly  line  Is 
a  product  of  a  process  using  16,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  each  new  truck  or  bus,  20,000 
gallons. 

After  giving  you  these  statistics  on  quan- 
tity of  water  used  by  various  groups  and 
processes,  I  must  Inject  a  word  of  caution. 

When  you  read  or  apply  statistics  on 
water  "use",  do  not  confuse  gross  with- 
drawals about  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
with  actual  "consumption."  I  may  say  It 
takes  100  tons  of  water  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel.  But  If  I  multiply  this  figure  of  100 
tons  of  water  by  total  steel  production  In  our 
country,  I  will  not  get  a  figure  which  tells 
me  requirements  of  our  steel  Industry  for 
water.  Because  steel  mills,  and  many  other 
Industries,  use  the  same  water  many  times. 
So  we  see  the  actual  amount  of  water  the 
steel  Industry  withdraws  Is  considerably  less 
than  It  consumes.  Less  than  5  percent  of 
water  used  Is  actually  consumed.  In  the  sense 
that  It  Is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  and  Is 
no  longer  available  for  other  purjjoses. 

However,  even  In  terms  of  water  with- 
drawal and  use,  there  Is  no  doubt  our 
burgeoning  ixjpulatlon  is  creating  serious 
•Water  problems.  Water  needs  for  human 
use  pyramid  with  growing  population.  Ex- 
panding Industry  and  rising  standards  o( 
living  require  more  water  per  person  to  sat- 
isfy our  way  of  life.  Prom  1900  to  1950.  while 
our  population  doubled,  total  water  use. 
other  than  for  power.  Increased  four-fold.  In 
1900,  average  dally  use  for  all  purposes 
averaged  600  gallons.  In  1950,  It  was  1100  gal- 
lons. By  1960,  per  capita  water  use  had 
Increased  to  1500  gallons. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  estimated  our  country  will 
be  using  nearly  2300  gallons  of  water  a  day 
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for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  by  1980, 
and  2700  gallons  a  day  by  2000. 

There  is  Just  so  much  water.  Except  for 
negligible  amounts  newly  created  or  de- 
stroyed by  chemical  changes,  earth's  water 
supply  remains  constant.  But  that  supply 
Is  always  on  the  move.  It  goes  round  and 
roimd  In  the  water  cycle — from  clouds  In 
the  sky  to  land  and  ocean;  then  back  to  the 
sky  again.  But.  oh,  the  vagaries  of  Its  move- 
ment through  that  water  cycle.  Its  uneven 
distribution  and  Irregular  timing.  These 
vagaries  are  largely  what  create  problems 
of  local  or  regional  water  shortage,  or  Its 
reverse,  excess  water,  as  In  floods. 

Rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  are 
major  sources  of  water  for  humans  and  their 
pursuits,  supplying  nearly  70  percent  of 
water  used  by  cities,  towns  and  farmers  for 
Irrigation.  They  supply  80  percent  of  fresh 
water  used  for  industry,  and  nearly  all  water 
used  for  hydroelectric  power.  In  1954,  Res- 
ervoirs storing  water  artificially  had  a  com- 
bined surface  area  of  more  than  11  million 
acres.  They  could  store  278  million  acre- 
feet  of  water,  more  than  1/5  of  annual  stream- 
flow. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  appears  water  supplies 
in  America  are  ample.  Then  why  are  there 
Indisputable  shortages  In  various  areas  of 
the  Nation?  First,  rainfall  varies  from  re- 
gion to  region,  and  from  year  to  year.  A 
recent  series  of  dry  years  Is  responsible  for 
the  shortage  plaguing  the  Northeastern 
States  along  with  failure  to  provide  adequate 
storage  facilities  to  serve  rapidly  increasing 
tu'ban  population  and  an  almost  unchecked 
growth  of  pollution.  But  what  of  our  "dry" 
Southwest? 

A  water  map  of  the  United  States  showing 
streamflow  as  a  rough  measure  of  how  much 
water  Is  available  to  a  region  shows  the 
Colorado  Basin  has  an  annual  average  run- 
off of  6400  gallons  per  day  per  capita,  a 
water  use  of  7000  gallons  per  day  per  capita, 
and  a  water  consumption  of  3500  gallons  per 
day  per  capita.  It  might  appear  from  this 
that  our  runoff  per  capita  Is  less  than  our 
use.  This  paradox  Is  easily  explained,  for 
water  Is  often  withdrawn  from  a  source, 
"used"  for  some  purpose  and  then  returned 
to  the  source  where  It  can  be  used  again. 

An  average  Inhabitant  of  the  "dry"  South- 
west has  more  water  available  to  him  than 
someone  In  the  humid  regions  of  the  North- 
east where  population  density  Is  greater,  as 
for  example  In  the  Delaware-Hudson  basin 
where  average  annual  runoff  is  1300  gallons 
per  day  per  capita,  water  use  830  gallons  per 
day.  And  water  consumption  35  gallons  per 
day  per  capita. 

The  difference  lies  In  uses  to  which  each 
region  puts  Its  water.  Irrigation  consumes 
large  amounts  of  water  that  Is  not  returned 
to  its  source,  whereas  Industry  may  re-cycle, 
reclaim,  and  re-use  water  In  northeastern  In- 
dustry many  times  without  actually  consum- 
ing, or  depleting.  Its  supply.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  water  supplied  to  soil  may  evapo- 
rate into  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  be  lost 
when  It  falls  to  earth  again  or  over  the 
ocean.  An  Irrigation  farmer's  sprinklers,  op- 
erating on  well  water,  may  cause  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  his  region's  groundwater  supply.  A 
factory  owner  Installs  a  recharge  well  and 
returns  much  of  his  withdrawn  water  to  the 
same  place.  In  the  case  of  hydroplant 
turbines  and  steam  plant  condensers,  water 
merely  passes  through.  And  In  a  condenser, 
as  in  many  Industrial  cooling  processes,  only 
water's  temperatures  are  changed.  If  a  city 
water  system  draws  water  from  a  stream  and 
the  sewer  system  discharges  back  Into  It,  and 
if  wastes  are  treated,  there  Is  little  net 
change  In  water  supply. 

However,  a  large  part  of  the  northeastern 
water  shortage  hinges  about  the  phrase  "If 
the  wastes  are  treated".  New  York  City  usee 
1  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  most  of  it 
obtained  from  reservoirs  In  the  Catsklll 
Mountains  and  from  its  allocation  of  Dela- 
ware River  water.    In  1965,  New  York's  al- 


located share  of  Delaware  River  water  came 
close  to  total  run-off  of  that  system,  which 
also  has  to  meet  requirements  of  heavily 
populated  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
While-  this  was  happening,  and  while  Inef- 
ficiencies of  the  New  York  City  water  system 
were  being  debated  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's task  force  was  busily  trying  to  assist 
In  the  emergency,  the  Hudson  River  flowed 
constantly  past  the  city,  carrying  eight  times 
the  city's  water  needs  to  the  ocean.  But  the 
Hudson's  flow  was  too  polluted  to  use.  Simi- 
lar circumstances  were  to  be  found  on  many 
New  England  rivers,  Including  the  Merrlmac 
and  Connecticut.  The  same  situation  may 
occur  at  our  Nation's  Capital  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  if  the  Potomac  River  undergoes  a 
continued  drought  cycle  and  the  city's  metro- 
politan population  and  Its  demand  for  water 
continues  to  g-ow. 

Problems  of  the  Southwest  are  somewhat 
different.  The  Lower  Colorado  drains  some 
of  the  driest  land  In  our  Nation.  At  the 
same  time,  this  region  Is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  In  the  country.  In  1940  there  was 
a  population  of  5  million  people  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  and  16.5  million  acre  feet  of 
water  was  adequate. 

But  In  1960,  there  were  11  million  people 
living  there.  Obviously,  Its  water  require- 
ments are  no  longer  met.  By  the  end  of  this 
century  water  needs  of  the  region  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  full  carrying  capacity  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  by  an  additional  7  mU- 
llon  acre-feet  of  water  which  will  be  needed 
by  a  population  of  30  million  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  dilemma  of  our  Southwest  Is  unique 
In  American  history.  For  the  first  time, 
population  in  a  major  region  of  the  Nation 
«rill  generate  demands  for  water  far  In  excess 
of  available  water  supply.  Inter-basln  trans- 
fer of  water  or  drastic  reduction  In  cost  of 
desalting  appear  to  be  the  best  potential 
hopes  for  our  region.  The  Nation  at  large 
would  feel  effects  of  failure  of  the  South- 
west's  development  If  water  supply  Is  not 
Increased. 

With  some  temerity,  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  Southwest  should  take  another  look 
at  Its  expansion  of  Irrigation,  which  brings 
a  large  water  loss  to  the  region  through 
evap>oratlon  and  transpiration.  Should  our 
priorities  be  shifted  to  meet  tremendous 
needs  of  cities  and  Industry?  I  strongly 
commend  consideration  of  large-scale  water 
Importation  and  accelerated  desalting  pro- 
grams for  the  Lower  Colorado  area. 

Right  here  In  New  Mexico  a  series  of  studies 
and  projects  are  under  way  aimed  not  only  at 
stabilizing  or  Improving  our  statewide  water 
problems,  but  which  may  make  a  general  con- 
tribution to  efforts  elsewhere. 

We  can  begin  with  the  Portales  project 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  carrying 
on  m  the  Portales  Valley.  Project  objectives 
call  for  evaluation  of  present  and  future  wa- 
ter supplies  of  the  valley,  and  effects  of  that 
supply  on  the  area's  economic  growth. 

Also  involved  will  be  the  development  of  a 
well  field  to  provide  a  supplemental  supply 
for  the  presently  Irrigated  area  where  ground- 
water levels  are  declining  rapidly  and  serious 
shortages  are  occurring. 

The  Bureau  Is  also  working  on  an  eastern 
New  Mexico  water  supply  project  located  In 
the  counties  of  Quay,  Curry,  Roosevelt,  Cha- 
vez, Eddy  and  Lea.  It  will  provide  a  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  supply  for  17  New 
Mexico  cities. 

The  Brantley  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  by  ending  water 
shortages  and  aiding  in  flood  control. 

The  water  resources  of  the  entire  Pecos 
River  Basin  are  under  study  at  present. 
The  Pecos  River  Basin  water  salvage  project, 
by  eradication  of  vegetation,  will  salvage  an 
average  of  152,600  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually. 

The  hydrology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  adjacent  Intermountaln  areas 
of  the  State  Is  being  studied. 


A  major  project  Is  advancing  through  the 
"frail  lands  watersheds"  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  This  Is  a  term 
used  to  describe  watersheds  that  are  highly 
susceptible  to  actions  of  wind  and  water. 
They  usually  have  steep  slopes,  highly  erodl- 
ble  soils  and  poor  vegetative  cover. 

These  lands  are  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
West's  water  resources.  In  our  State  of 
New  Mexico,  14  million  acres,  or  about  18<:r 
of  the  State's  land  area  Is  public  domain. 
About  one  third  of  this  land,  or  roughly  5 
million  acres,  is  In  the  frail  watershed  cate- 
gory. 

Our  Government's  policy  Is  to  rehabilitate 
frail  watersheds  by  halting  deterioration,  re- 
building depleted  soils,  promoting  soil  fer- 
tility, stabilizing  critical  runoff  and  sediment 
producing  areas,  Improving  grasslands,  wood- 
lands, and  wildlife  habitat,  conserving  water 
for  beneficial  multiple  use  and  reducing  fiood 
and  sediment  damage. 

These  objectives  are  being  attained 
through  implementation  of  multiple  resource 
use  management  and  application  of  land 
treatment  and  water  control  practices.  Gov- 
ernment grants  are  being  made  more  and 
more  available  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Our  universities  are  playing  an 
essential  role  In  this  broad  assault  upon  this 
problem. 

Man-made  pollution  of  America's  waters 
has  added  an  ominous  dimension  to  the 
water  equation.  There  may  be  plenty  of 
water  flowing  In  a  stream,  but  of  what  worth 
Is  It  If  human  and  Industrial  wastes  befoul 
It  and  It  carries  fllth  and  contamination  to 
the  next  downstream  community.  This  Is 
happening  now. 

Pollution  threatens  all  uses  of  a  stream. 
It  Is  commonly  asserted  that  every  major 
river  basin  and  our  Great  Lakes  are  polluted. 

People  have  used  water  for  waste  disposal 
since  ancient  times.  Today  we  are  not  re- 
ducing our  volume  of  water  by  dumping 
wastes  Into  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers,  nor  by 
sUtatlon  from  watersheds,  nor  by  acid  mine 
drainage,  nor  by  raising  temperature  by 
steam  power  generation.  What  we  are  re- 
ducing Is  quality  of  our  waters.  Any  major 
stream  you  could  name  has  Its  water  used 
again  and  again.  This  Is  why  control  of 
water  quality  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
securing  and  controlling  an  optimum  supply 
for  a  growing  people. 

If  withdrawal  and  consumption  were  the 
only  factors  In  our  water  equation,  we  could 
be  optimistic.  There  is  not  presently  a  ma- 
jor region  In  the  Nation  where  actual  con- 
sumption comes  even  close  to  available 
supply.  Yet  we  do  have  shortages  In  many 
areas,  and  not  always  because  of  drought. 
Within  a  given  region,  water  may  not  always 
be  available  where  it  Is  needed  most.  And 
in  considering  figures  for  a  large  region,  an 
average  figure  will  of  course  conceal  inequi- 
ties between  available  supply  and  above- 
normal  demands  that  may  come  from  large 
cities  and  heavy  Industrial  centers,  as  in 
southern  California.  In  California,  such 
problems  are  being  solved  by  moving  water 
from  where  It  Is  to  where  It  Is  needed. 

But  after  considering  drought  and  Inequi- 
table distribution,  a  more  Important  factor 
m  shortage  Is  pollution.  In  February  1966, 
the  President,  In  his  natural  heritage  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  referred  to  a  report  on 
envlrormaental  pollution  made  to  him  by  his 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  He  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  November  1965  report,  "at 
that  time,  every  river  system  In  America 
suffered  from  some  degree  of  pollution.  At 
that  time,  discharges  Into  our  rivers  and 
streams — both  treated  and  untreated — 
equaled  raw  sewage  from  almost  50  million 
people  ...  at  that  time,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
estuaries  were  receiving  great  quantities  of 
industrial  chemicals — acids  from  mine  run- 
off, detergents,  and  minerals  that  would  not 
'break  down'  In  ordinary  life  of  water. 
These  pollutants  were  reentering  domestic 
and  Industrial  water  supplies.  They  were 
killing   fish.    They   posed   hazards   to   both 
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human  and  animal  life.  By  thai  time,  on 
Lake  Erie  six  of  32  public  recreitlon  and 
swimming  areas  had  been  closed  down  be- 
cause water  was  unsafe  for  huma  i  beings." 
The  President's  remarks  point  up  a  sad 
fact  of  American  life:  although  we  have 
ample  water  supplies,  we  have  alljwed  pol- 
lution to  make  a  high  percentagi  of  them 
unavailable  to  anyone.  Including  llsh.  Pol- 
lution Is  undoubtedly  the  most  urj  ent  water 
problem  we  have  nation-wide.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  everyone,  and  a  problem  (hat  has  a 
solution. 

The  89th  Congress,  by  writing  tvi  o  historic 
pieces  of  legislation,  ordered  a  cli  an-up  of 
polluted  water.  Under  the  Wate-  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  each  State  has  now  certified  It 
will  set  water  quality  standards  and  put 
them  Into  effect  by  June  30.  1967.  If  a  State 
falls  to  meet  the  time  limit,  or  If  standards 
are  not  considered  adequate,  this  Federal 
Government  will  step  In  and  set  its  own 
standards  of  water  quallts.  On  Noiember  2. 
1966.  President  Johnson  Tlgned  Int^  law  the 
second  major  contribution  of  the  a9th  Con- 
gress In  this  field— the  Clean  Watei  s  Restor- 
ation Act  of  1966.  It  authorizes  a  )four-year 
S3.4  billion  program  of  Federal  Grants  to 
promote  construction  of  sewage  teatment 
plants.  States  must  now  gear  ujj  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  Federal  program. 
There  Is  a  range  of  choice. 

Our  Federal  Government  will  giant  30 '7 
of  cost  of  a  treatment  plant  for  a  coi  amunlty. 
leaving  70%  to  be  paid  by  the  co^imunlty 
Itself.  Federal  share  Increases  to  4<)%  if  the 
State  involved  agrees  to  pay  30%  cf  cost  of 
all  projects  receiving  Federal  help  wfthln  the 
State.  The  ratio  changes  to  50'"r  Federal, 
25%  State,  and  25%  local  If  the  State  es- 
tablishes acceptable  water  quality  standards 
for  streams  receiving  discharge  fiom  fed- 
erally-aided treatment  plants.  If  n  project 
Is  Incorporated  into  a  comprehenslTije  metro- 
politan area  plan,  then  Federal  helo  is  33%. 
44%,  and  55%,  respectively.  ' 

On  January  11.  1967.  Secretary  ttdall  an- 
nounced a  total  of  approximately  1120  mil- 
lion in  contracts  and  grants  for  new! research 
and  demonstration  programs  to  reduce  water 
pollution  by  better  treatment  of  opmbined 
storm  water  and  sewage  wastes,  sewtage,  and 
industrial  wastes.  About  half  the  $2p  million 
Is  designed  to  find  Improved  methods  of 
dealing  with  problems  of  overflow  frtm  com- 
bined sewers.  Thousands  of  miles  [of  com- 
bined sewers  were  built  in  an  earlier  America 
when  problems  caused  by  growing  pollution 
of  America's  rivers  and  lakes  was  4ot  fully 
realized.  If  separate  sewers  were  but  Into 
all  cities  where  It  needs  to  be  d<iie,  cost 
would  be  somewhere  around  $20  to|$30  bil- 
lion. And  then  It  would  not  be  a  full  solu- 
tion, for  there  would  still  be  pollution  from 
storm  water  runoff.  As  an  alternbtlve  to 
this  very  costly  approach  of  separatitog  com- 
bined sewers.  Congress  authorized  Spending 
money  for  research  and  demonstritlon  to 
find  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
for  less.  Some  research  projects  wllfexperl- 
ment  with  large  detention  basins  whire  com- 
bined sewer  overflows  can  be  held  an4  treated 
before  being  discharged  Into  rlvfrs  and 
streams,  as  well  as  experiments  wltJi  auto- 
mated sewer  regulator  stations  to  \  provide 
better  control  of  combined  flows. 

A  United  States  Geological  Surviey  map 
would  show  you  an  amazing  pic)txrre  of 
where  ground  water  aquifers— beds  that  yield 
water  readily  to  wells— are  scatterfed  over 
the  United  States.  Water  that  accumulates 
In  these  underground  reservoirs  ha7  slowly 
seeped  downward  from  rains  and  snciws  that 
fell  on  the  land  above.  All  over  th^  world 
man  draws  water  from  hundreds  o*  thou- 
sands of  underground  wells.  i 

More  than  75"^  of  the  fresh  wateJ  supply 
In  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlandk  comes 
from  below  ground.  Denmark  gets]  almost 
all  its  water  from  underground  relervoirs 
and  Belgium  90%.  Many  geologists  believe 
we  have  only  skimmed  the  surf  ace '  of  this 
potenUal  water  source.    Many  cities  fend  In- 


dustries are  turning  more  and  more,  during 
time  of  shortage  especially,  to  ground  water 
supplies.  The  Bridgeport.  Connecticut  Hy- 
draulic Company.  In  order  to  supply  a  total 
demand  of  60  million  gallons  a  day.  got  the 
bulk,  75%  In  1965,  from  nine  surface  reser- 
voirs during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
But  when  new  reservoirs  were  needed,  an 
economic  study  showed  that  for  $800,000. 
four  underground  wells  could  be  constructed 
with  a  total  yield  of  10  mgd.,  as  compared 
with  S3.5  million  for  a  10  mgd.  surface  res- 
ervoir In  the  Trumbull.  Conn.  area.  As  of 
June  1966.  the  company  was  operating  17 
underground  wells  In  five  fields. 

As  natural  reservoirs  for  short  or  long  term 
storage,  underground  reservoirs  are  proving 
to  be  attractive,  because  they  are  less  costly 
to  build  than  surface  reservoirs  and  because 
the  evaporation  rate  is  lower.  Under  the 
California  water  plan,  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento Valleys  plan  to  store  excess  water 
underground  during  wet  years,  and  then 
withdraw  It  when  they  need  It.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  if  planning  the  Edwards  under- 
ground reservoir  for  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Under  the  plan,  fiood  waters  from  the 
Nueces,  Prlo,  and  Sablnal  Rivers  would  be 
retained  by  three  dams,  and  then  slowly 
pimiped  underground  Into  a  water-bearing 
layer  of  limestone. 

In  pilot  wells  for  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  sewage  effluent  Is  to  be  Injected  Into 
ground  water  to  halt  salt  water  Intrusion. 
In  future,  it  Is  hoped  to  Inject  treated  efflu- 
ent directly  into  the  ground  water  system. 
There  Is  a  water  reclamation  plant  at 
Whittler  Narrows.  California,  that  reclaims 
12  mgd.,  with  a  280  mgd.  potential.  It  re- 
claims water  from  sewage.  Effluent  perco- 
lates Into  the  ground  at  spreading  basins, 
eventually  mixes  with  ground  water  feeding 
wells  and  Is  ready  for  general  use.  Operating 
cost  is  2.2  cents  per  1000  gallons. 

Because  It  Is  a  solvent,  water  picks  up 
minerals  and  actually  dissolves  rocks  as  it 
seeps  Into  the  earth.  Because  ground  water 
Is  In  contact  with  rocks  for  long  periods,  It 
usually  contains  more  dissolved  minerals 
than  surface  water — or  Is  brackish,  or  saline, 
depending  on  the  number  of  dissolved  solids 
per  million  parts.  If  dissolved  solids  exceed 
1000  ppm..  the  water  is  classed  as  saline. 
Brackish  waters  hold  1000  to  10.000  ppm. 
The  two  most  successful  schemes  for  sweet- 
ening brackish  water  to  date  are  electrodl- 
alysls  and  Ion  exchange.  Last  year  an 
electrodialysls  plant  went  Into  operation  at 
Port  Mansfield.  Texas,  to  sweeten  the  brack- 
ish well-water  supply.  The  plant,  owned  by 
the  city,  gets  its  water  with  a  deep-well 
turbine  pump,  forcing  water  through  several 
large  pressure  filters. 

Reverse  osmosis — blocking  salt,  minerals 
and  waste  products  by  a  membrane — Is  an- 
other technique  being  explored  for  treating 
brackish  waters.  A  test  plant  with  100.000 
GPD  potential  Is  under  way  as  part  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  R  and  D  program. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  ground 
water  as  a  whole,  a  system  of  checking  it  for 
contaminants  Is  needed.  Some  of  the  more 
common  contaminants  that  find  their  way 
Into  underground  aquifers  are  oil  well 
wastes,  chemical  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
detergents. 

The  ocean's  waters  cover  75%  of  the 
world's  surface.  How  can  we  get  It  for  use 
on  the  60%  of  land  surface  that  Is  arid  or 
seml-arld?  This  question  has  tantalized  man 
for  generations.  For  some  time,  he  has  been 
able  to  derive  freshwater  from  ocean  water 
on  shipboard,  but  recent  advances  in  tech- 
nology have  made  large-scale  desalting  a 
possibility. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  must  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  Impetus  evident  in  development 
of  today's  desalting  technology.  The  OSW 
was  at  first  principally  concerned  with  re- 
search into  water's  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  small-scale  desalting  experi- 
ments.     But    lately   OSW   has   selected   five 


processes  for  large-scale  demonstration. 
Three  plants  of  1  million  gallon  capacity  per 
day  use  processes  of  evaporation  or  distllla- 
tlon.  known  as  multi-stage  flash,  long-tube 
vertical  and  vaport-compreselon  processes. 
Smaller  demonstration  units  include  an 
electrodialysls  plant  and  a  presently  discon- 
tinued freezing  process  which  will  be  reac- 
tivated when  the  process  becomes  more  re- 
fined. An  Imaginative  new  program  now 
combines  nuclear  technology  power  produc- 
tion with  desalting  in  a  40-50  million  gallon 
a  day  plant  for  the  metropolitan  water 
district  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  Is  expected  that  larger  dual-purpose 
plants  will  produce  materially  lower  costs. 
If  a  particular  locality  has  simultaneous  need 
for  large  quantities  of  water  and  electricity, 
It  is  hoped  that  a  nuclear-desalting  com-' 
blnation  plant  may  be  economically  feasible. 
As  of  now  the  reduced  cost  has  been  from 
40c  per  1,000  gallons  to  21.9c— at  the  plant. 
It  is  27c  per  thousand  when  pumped  into 
the  distribution  system. 

The  continental  United  States  is  a  favored 
Nation  in  abundance  of  rainfall,  yet  it  is 
presently  suffering  a  growing  crisis  In  water. 
Unless  the  Nation  moves  increasingly  toward 
rational  planning  In  conserving  and  using 
its  water  resources  and  puts  an  end  to  wide- 
spread pollution,  there  are  going  to  be  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. Some  regions  of  the  Nation,  as 
the  Southwest,  which  are  now  enjoying  rapid 
growth,  are  going  to  discover  they  have  quite 
literally  built  on  sand.  As  usable  water  sup- 
plies are  exceeded  by  demand,  economic  de- 
cline is  Inevitable.  They  will  bring  social 
and  political  problems  with  them. 

Already,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 
New  England  have  been  through  a  long  cycle 
of  low  rainfall.  Forecasts  Indicate  there  will 
be  continued  shortages  diuing  decades  ahead 
in  areas  of  the  upper  Missouri,  western 
Great  Lakes,  upper  Arkansas-Red  River,  up- 
per Rio  Grande  and  Pecos.  Great  Basin.  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  and  western  gulf  region. 
Severe  shortages  He  ahead  In  the  Pacific 
Southwest. 

For  many  years,  our  Nation  has  rested  on 
the  assurance  that  we  have  plenty  of  water. 
This  assurance  has  now  turned  to  doubt  in 
face  of  postwar  population  upsurge,  concen- 
tration of  more  and  more  people  in  super- 
cltles.  expanding  uses  of  water  for  the  econ- 
omy and  Increase  In  human  and  Indtistrlal 
wastes.  Our  once  great  available  clean  water 
supplies  have  been  markedly  reduced. 

The  recent  story  of  two  great  river  basins, 
Delaware-Hudson  and  Colorado.  Illustrate 
problems  sharply.  In  one  case,  there  ha« 
been  excessive  pollution  and  poor  storage 
planning,  and  In  the  other,  population 
pressures  and  Irrigation  farming  have  de- 
pleted supplies. 

It  has  become  Imperative  that  new  ap- 
proaches, wise  and  far-sighted  planning, 
economic  and  engineering  evaluations,  and 
well-directed  research  must  become  Instru- 
ments to  achieve  solutions. 

Congress,  since  1961,  has  enacted  a  volume 
of  legislation  without  precedent  relating  to 
water  resources.  There  have  been  the  Wil- 
derness Preservation  Act:  1961.  1965,  and 
1966  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts;  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  desalting  program:  Water 
Resources  Planning  and  Water  Projects  Rec- 
reation Acts  signed  by  the  President  in  1965. 
Amendments  to  the  1965  Housing  Act  liberal- 
ized Federal  matching  funds  to  aid  com- 
munities to  build  and  Improve  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  under  the  Water  Pollution  and 
Community  Facilities  Acts.  An  amendment 
in  1965  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  authorizes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  plans  to  developed  major 
comprehensive  water  development  plans  for 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Now  national 
Parks,  seashores,  lakes  and  other  recreational 
areas  where  water  Is  part  of  the  operation 
have  been  proposed  and  passed. 

But   are  these  efforts   enough?    In   1961, 
the   Senate    Select   Committee   on   National 
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Water  Resources  stated  that  providing  an- 
other 315  million  acre-feet  of  active  water 
storage  capacity  between  1954  and  1980 
would  cost  $12  billion  (mostly  federal 
money)  and  127  million  acre-feet  addi- 
tional storage  by  the  year  2000  would  re- 
quire another  $6  billion.  The  same  commit- 
tee suggested  it  would  cost  the  Nation  about 
142.2  billion  between  1954  and  1980  to  achieve 
meaningful  water  quality  control  nation- 
wld-,  and  $40  billion  more  between  1980  and 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  put  a 
price  tag  of  $20  billion  on  an  adequate  water 
quality  program  between  1966-1976,  assuring 
secondary  facilities  treatment  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  nation.  Admitting  that  these 
forecasts  are  only  rough  approximations,  it 
Is  easy  to  see  that  to  develop,  store,  and  clean 
up  our  waters  to  meet  forecasts  of  needs  of 
our  society  may  well  go  over  $50  billion  In 
tbe  next  ten  years,  and  another  $50  billion 
before  the  year  2000. 

But  money  alone  will  not  do  the  Job.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  exceptional  minds  and 
a  lot  of  research  and  a  new  kind  of  plan- 
ning outside  the  siren  calls  of  special  Inter- 
est groups. 

We  always  tend  to  take  for  granted  the 
most  botuitlful  blessings  of  nature.  This 
familiarity  often  creates  a  kind  of  contempt 
that  often  can  cause  nature  to  turn  upon 
us.  We  are  dangerously  close  to  this  point 
now.  Our  awareness  of  this  situation  must 
grow,  our  demands  for  action  on  the  part  of 
authorities  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
our  fellows  must  match  that. 

For  we  are  on  the  brink  not  only  of 
limiting  the  growth  of  our  area  and  nation. 
but  on  the  verge  of  the  alteration  of  our 
society's  balance.  Once  tipped,  the  scales 
would  be  almost  Impossible  to  rebalance. 
The  human  tragedy  Is  really  unmeasurable. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  are  like  a  blind- 
folded man  walking  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 
He  knows  It  Is  there,  but  he  Just  wants  to 
see  how  long  he  can  continue  to  stroll 
before  he  must  remove  the  blindfold. 

We  are  running  out  of  time! 


REPEAL   OP  THE   FAMILY   MOVING 
TAX 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  I  am  privileged  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Burke,  In 
offering  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion as  taxable  Income  of  certain  reim- 
bursed moving  expenses  for  employees 
who  are  transferred  by  their  employers 
to  a  new  job  location. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
lucidly  spelled  out  last  year  in  a  special 
report  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  entitled  "Unfair  and 
Unwarranted:  The  Family  Moving  Tax." 
The  report  reads,  as  follows : 

THE     PROBLEM 

Is  there  any  reason  an  employee  and  his 
family  should  Incur  a  tax  liability  when  he 
Is  transferred  to  a  new  location  by  his 
employer? 

Employers  frequently  flnd  It  necessary  to 
transfer  employees  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Most  frequently  these 
moves  Involve  young  or  middle  age  men 
earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  In  fact, 
highly    reliable    sources    indicate    that    be- 


tween 85  and  90  percent  of  all  employee 
transfers  Involve  those  earning  less  than 
$15,000  a  year.  Generally  they  are  married, 
own  their  own  homes  and  often  have  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  And,  more  times  than 
not.  the  move  does  not  mean  a  promotion. 

Nearly  always,  when  an  employee  Is  moved 
for  the  employer's  convenience,  the  boss 
picks  up  the  tab.  However,  under  existing 
tax  laws  and  regulations,  much  of  the  em- 
ployer's payment  to  the  employee,  to  cover 
moving  expenses.  Is  treated  as  Income  to 
the  employee  and  Is  therefore  subject  to 
income  tax. 

The  result  is  a  net  loss  to  the  employee 
In  dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  the  usual 
Inconveniences  of  moving. 

While  the  tax  problem  Is  the  employee's. 
In  many  practicable  ways  It  becomes  the 
employer's  problem.  To  Induce  employees 
to  move  to  a  new  work  location  the  em- 
ployer finds  It  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
employee  against  economic  loss.  If  the  em- 
ployee Is  taxed  on  reimbursed  expenditures, 
there  Is  a  demand  by  the  employee  that  the 
employer  make  up  his  loss  In  some  fashion. 

That  this  is  a  far-reaching  problem  for 
employees  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
American  Industry,  according  to  studies  by 
an  Interested  national  trade  group,  trans- 
fers more  than  150.000  families  from  state 
to  state  each  year. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  1954,  the  tax  treatment  of  moving 
expense  reimbursements,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  transferred  as  distinguished  from  new  em- 
ployees, presented  no  problem.  Employers 
and  employees  assumed  that,  where  an  em- 
ployee was  transferred  to  another  location  by 
his  employer  for  valid  business  reasons,  no 
Individual  tax  liability  was  Incurred  when  the 
employer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  paid  for  the 
reasonable  expenses  connected  with  the 
transfer.  No  one  questioned  that  these  pay- 
ments were  simply  Intended  to  save  the  em- 
ployee from  a  financial  loss  occasioned  by  the 
transfer — a  transfer  which  more  than  likely 
did  not  result  In  a  promotion  or  more  money. 

In  1954,  the  Treasury  Department  Issued 
a  revenue  ruling  permitting  the  exclusion 
from  Income  only  of  reimbursement  for  the 
"bare  bones"  cost  of  transporting  the  em- 
ployee, his  family  and  household  goods.  But 
It  ruled  that  an  employer's  payment  of  all 
other  transfer-connected  expenses  would  be 
considered  Income  to  the  employee  and  sub- 
ject to  Federal   taxation. 

Practically  all  affected  taxpayers  and  sev- 
eral lower  courts  took  exception  to  the  ruling. 
The  Tax  Court.  In  1961,  rejected  the  Treasury 
theory  that  reimbursements  of  "extraordi- 
nary" costs  gave  rise  to  taxable  Income.  The 
employee  had  received  no  actual  Income. 
The  Tax  Court  reasoned  that  only  the  reim- 
bursements of  normal  or  "ordinary"  expenses, 
which  the  employee  and  his  family  would 
have  Incurred  In  any  event  without  regard 
to  the  transfer,  were  properly  within  the  am- 
bit of  the  tax  laws  as  additional  income  to 
him.  (John  E.  Cavanaugh,  36  T.C.  300, 
1961.)  The  same  reasoning  held  tnie  for  a 
case  tried  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  South- 
ern Illinois  (Kenneth  D.  England  v.  U.S.)  In 
1964. 

The  holding  in  the  England  case,  however, 
was  overturned  by  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  on  April  29.  1965.  The  Court  not 
only  rejected  the  reasoning  of  the  lower  court 
but  made  It  quite  clear  that  It  disagreed  with 
the  Interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Tax 
Court  In  Cavanaugh.  And.  In  January  of 
1966,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the 
case.  Thus,  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  be- 
came final — establishing  the  taxability  of 
payments  for  certain   moving  expenses. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  required  that 
employers  must  withhold  Federal  tax  on  re- 
imbursements paid  employees.  (Rev.  Rul. 
65-158,  I.R.  Bull.  1965-24,  June  14,  1985.) 
But,    enforcement    activities   had    generally 


been  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  Supreme 
Court  action  on  the  England  petition.  It 
can  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  IRS 
will  now  Increase  Its  enforcement. 

THE  eoLtmoN 

When  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
the  England  case,  relief  through  the  Judicial 
system  was  delayed,  perhaps  for  years. 

Corrective  legislation  Is  clearly  needed, 
now — and  such  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  In- 
troduced or  co-sponsored  legislation. 

In  the  House,  the  first  bill  (H.R.  13070) 
was  Introduced  by  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D- 
Mass.) . 

On  the  Senate  side  the  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  by  Sen.  McCarthy  (D-MInn.)  as 
S.  3181. 

Despite  bi-partisan  sponsorship,  the  going 
will  not  be  easy  for  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  manpower  mobility.  Al- 
though the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  will  be 
America's  working  people,  the  proposed 
legislation  has  one  major  drawback:  It  may 
mean  a  slight  revenue  loss,  and  the  Treasury 
has  indicated  It  will  oppose  any  revenue 
reducing  changes  In  the  tax  system  this  year. 

Estimates  of  potential  revenue  loss  run 
somewhere  between  $40  million  and  $60  mil- 
lion. A  precise  figure  is  difficult  to  pinpoint. 
Past  records  are  Incomplete,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  predict  anticipated 
intercompany  moves.  Regardless,  the  figure 
win  be  insignificant  when  placed  beside  a 
total  Federal  receipts  figure  well  in  excess  of 
$110  billion,  which  Is  projected  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  offer  today 
would  treat  as  non-income  any  funds  ex- 
pended by  an  employer  In  moving  an  em- 
ployee for: 

1.  House  hunting  trip  of  the  employee 
and  spouse  when  both  the  old  and  new  Job 
location  are  located  within  the  United 
States. 

2.  Temporary  living  expenses  at  the  new 
employment  location  while  awaiting  occu- 
pancy of  permanent  quarters.  Reimburse- 
ment here  cannot  exceed  a  period  of  30  days 
except  that  the  period  is  extended  to  60  days 
when  a  taxpayer  Is  moved  from  or  to  a  foreign 
country  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone 
or  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Selling  commissions  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  sale  of  tbe  employee's  old 
residence  or  to  the  settlement  of  an  unex- 
pired lease  on  the  employee's  old  residence. 

4.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  at  the  new  Job  loca- 
tion. 

5.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses  directly 
attributable  to  the  transfer  but  not  to  exceed 
the  lesser  of  two  weeks'  pay  or  $1,000  In  the 
case  of  a  family  man  or  the  lesser  of  one 
week's  pay  or  $500  in  the  case  of  a  single 
employee. 

This  special  exclusion  would  be  afforded 
employees  who  are  reimbursed  for  these 
items,  providing  they  have  been  with  the 
same  employer  or  related  employer  for  at 
least  one  year  at  the  time  of  transfer. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON 
PRODUCT   SAFETY 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message.  President  John- 
son discussed  five  ways  to  carry  forward 
the  great  progress  of  the  past  3  years. 
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The  five  concerned  programs,  partner- 
ships, peace,  prosperity,  and  priorities. 
One  of  his  priority  items  is  to  safeguard 
the  homes  of  our  people  against;  hazard- 
ous household  products.  I 

This  problem  may  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  when  considered 
against  the  background  of  our]  vast  in- 
ternational and  domestic  aspirations, 
but  none  of  the  20  million  .^ericans 
injured  each  year  by  accident|s  in  the 
home  considers  the  problem  unimpor- 
tant; nor  do  the  f£imilies  and  laved  ones 
of  the  28,000  Americans  killed  dach  year 
by  accidents  in  the  home. 

The  question  could  well  bd  raised: 
How  many  people  will  have  to  (ie  before 
the  problem  becomes  "important"? 
Thirty  thousand?  Thirty-five  thousand? 
Forty  thousand?  Will  the  diath  toll 
have  to  approach  the  magnitude  of 
death  on  the  Nation's  highwajrs  before 
the  problem  becomes  "imdortant"? 
None  of  us  would  consider  this  to  be  a 
satisfactory  approach.  1 

The  first  and  obvious  question  Is :  What 
should  we  do?  Unfortunately, [the  an- 
swer is  not  so  obvious.  It  is  non  obvious, 
because  we  are  not  confrontjed  with 
xmusual  houses  or  unique  situations  or 
special  cases.  What  we  are  faped  with 
Is  the  safety  of  typical  America^  citizens 
using  commonly  available  products  in 
and  around  their  homes.  | 

I  am  not  talking  about  amateur  in- 
ventors experimenting  in  their  base- 
ments. I  am  not  talking  about  [complex 
and  sophisticated  technological  devices 
used  in  pursiait  of  some  hobby.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  everyday  products  |such  as 
furnaces,  stoves,  incinerators,  hjot  water 
heaters,  electrical  appliances,  s^mlamps, 
powermowers.  glass  doors,  and  household 
tools.  I 

It  may  be  that  some  small  percentage 
of  these  accidents  is  unavoidable.  We 
do  not  know  one  way  or  another.  It  is 
possible  that  we  might  be  able  tb  reduce 
the  annual  toll  in  life  and  limb.;  We  do 
not  know  that,  either.  How '  do  the 
manufacturers  of  these  products! face  the 
problem?  What  about  local  laws? 
Again,  we  do  not  know.  | 

Clearly,  a  full  understanding  of  the 
problem  is  the  first  step.  Accordingly, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  estalilish  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  build  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  from  which  we 
may  make  intelligent  choices  as  to  ap- 
propriate steps  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  safety  in  the  home.  f 

Last  year,  the  Congress  pass^  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  fields  of  kutomo- 
tive  and  highway  safety.  As  a  result,  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
human  and  material  losses  from  auto 
accidents  will  begin  to  nose  doivnward. 
But  we  surely  did  not  act  to  impjrove  the 
skills  of  the  driver,  the  safety  of  the  ve- 
hicles, and  the  design  of  the  highways  in 
ofder  to  have  the  occupants  of  the  car 
arrive  home  safely  and  then  walk  into  a 
nest  of  devices  which  may  be  threats  to 
their  lives  and  their  well-being. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  will  be  a  vital  first  step  toward 
safe  homes  for  the  users  of  the  products 
of  our  technological  age.  Some  may 
consider  this  bill  a  consumer-oriented 


piece  of  legislation.  The  business  com- 
munity, however,  has  much  to  gain  from 
a  searching  look  at  product  safety.  In 
the  absence  of  Federal  action,  manufac- 
turers might  some  day  face  a  host  of 
State  and  local  efforts  to  cope  with  spe- 
cific safety  problems.  A  welter  of  sepa- 
rate and  possibly  different  safety  re- 
quirements for  household  products  would 
make  it  impossible  for  manufacturers  to 
produce  goods  for  the  mass  markets  so 
vital  to  our  economy  today. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  product 
safety  may  be  technological.  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  surely  a  nation 
which  can  aspire  to  put  men  on  the  moon 
can  devise  technical  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  use  of  household  products. 

The  core  of  the  problem  may  turn  out 
to  be  information  and  education.  If  this 
is  so,  then  a  nation  which  seeks  to  make 
it  possible  for  every  child  to  learn  to  the 
limits  of  his  ability  and  his  aspirations — 
such  a  nation  can  certainly  provide 
mechanisms  to  educate  people  in  the  safe 
use  of  the  worksaving  devices  so  much  a 
part  of  modem  living. 

The  real  stumbling  block  may  turn  out 
to  be  legal  and  jurisdictional.  But  a 
nation  which  is  determined  to  come  to 
grips  with  such  complex  problems  as  city 
building,  equal  opportunity,  air  pollu- 
tion, poverty,  medical  care,  and  many 
others  should  be  able  to  devise  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  safety 
in  the  home. 

If  there  is  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
then  we  will  never  find  it  unless  we  take 
a  first,  sound  step.  In  my  view,  that  step 
is  to  inform  ourselves  fully  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  of  product 
safety.  Accordingly,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, specially  qualified  to  serve  by  virtue 
of  their  education,  training,  or  experi- 
ence. 

The  Commission's  mandate  is  to : 

Conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  measures  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  injuries  caused 
by  hazardous  household  products.  The 
study  will  include  consideration  of  the 
following : 

First.  The  identity  of  household  prod- 
ucts which  are  found  to  present  an 
unreasonable  hazard  to  the  public; 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  self- 
regulation  by  industry  protects  people: 

Third.  The  protection  against  hazard- 
ous products  offered  by  common  law  in 
the  States,  and  the  relationships  of  prod- 
uct warranty  to  protection;  and 

Fourth.  A  survey  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  relating  to  the  consumers' 
protection  against  hazardous  products, 
including  the  scope,  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions,  the  adequacy  of  investigatory 
powers,  the  uniformity  of  application, 
and  the  quality  of  enforcement. 

The  Commission  would  make  interim 
reports  and  a  final  report,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1969.  It  would  then  deliver 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  its 
findings  and  conclusions,  plus  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  other 
action  it  deems  appropriate. 

The  Commission  is  given  the  usual 


powers  to  hold  hearings  and  to  obtain 
relevant  Information,  to  employ  a  quali- 
fied staff,  to  use  the  resources  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  contract  with  private 
and  public  agencies  for  specific  research 
projects.  The  Commission  is  to  be  lim- 
ited to  a  total  authorization  of  $2  million. 

To  make  the  task  manageable,  and  to 
avoid  wasting  time  and  effort  on  products 
which  have  been  thoroughly  subjected  to 
recent  congressional  scrutiny,  the  Com- 
mission's studies  will  not  include  motor 
vehicles,  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  ciga- 
rettes, or  pesticides. 

This  proposal  for  a  Commission  is 
based  on  the  following  premises:  First, 
that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  safety 
in  the  products  he  purchases  for  his  use; 
second,  that  manufacturers  are  entitled 
to  reasonable  uniformity  and  certitude  in 
the  laws  with  which  they  must  comply; 
and  tliird,  that  both  of  these  rights  are 
essential  to  the  orderly  fiow  of  interstate 
commerce. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  VETERANS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
contained  the  following  paragraph : 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  whose  Federal 
benefits  have  not  matched  those  of  subse- 
quent service  wUl  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party,  looking  toward 
equitable  adjustments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  meaning  In 
these  words  is  very  clear  and  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  we  gave  some  consid- 
eration to  the  veterans  who  truly  rate 
the  description  "the  forgotten  vet- 
erans"— the  men  who  served  in  World 
War  I. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
would  provide  maximum  payment  of 
$150  per  month  to  each  eligible  veteran 
who  served  between  April  6,  1917  and 
September  1,  1919,  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  $5  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  such  veteran  served  with- 
in the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  adding  to  this  figure  the 
product  of  $10  and  the  number  of 
months  such  veteran  served  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  my  bill  provides  a  special 
pension  to  widows  of  veterans  of  this 
conflict  equal  to  one-half  the  monthly 
rate  of  penrion  which  their  deceased 
husbands  would  have  been  entitled  to 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  bonanza. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  money  which 
these  veterans  would  receive — almost  all 
of  whom  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten — is  really  quite  small  when 
you  consider  today's  cost  of  living.  Very 
frankly,  I  consider  my  bill  the  very  least 
one  can  do  for  those  who  took  up  arms 
to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
almost  a  half  century  ago.  ^ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  worthy 
measure. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ultnois  [Mr.  ANNirNZio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
working  Americans  today  are  putting 
aside  a  few  dollars  each  payday  to 
provide  themselves  with  protection 
against  heavy  hospital  expense  after 
they  reach  age  65.  The  enactment  of 
medicare  legislation  in  1965  made  it 
mandatory  that  they  provide  themselves 
with  this  Important  protection.  It  was 
a  long  step  forward  in  making  our  so- 
cial security  system  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  provides  genuine  protec- 
tion against  those  risks  which  can  be- 
fall any  one  of  us — and  wipe  out  a  life- 
time of  savings. 

I  rise  today,  however,  on  behalf  of 
one  relatively  small  but  very  important 
segment  of  our  working  population  which 
has  been  denied  such  protection — name- 
ly, those  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  who  are  working  as  hard 
as  the  rest  of  us  but  are  not  able  to  build 
up  this  kind  of  protection. 

Under  our  social  security  system. 
State  and  local  employees  are  excluded 
from  compulsory  participation  in  the 
program.  This  is  because  the  social 
security  program  is  financed  by  a  tax 
on  both  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
In  this  case,  the  employer  is  the  State 
or  local  government.  The  Congress,  not 
wanting  to  be  in  the  position  of  attempt- 
ing to  tax  a  State  or  local  political  unit, 
excluded  their  employees  from  compul- 
sory coverage  under  the  system. 

The  Congress,  however,  did  make  a 
form  of  group  voluntary  coverage  avail- 
able at  the  will  of  the  employer  and  the 
employees.  If  this  voluntary  social  secu- 
rity coverage  was  desired,  the  State  gov- 
ernment could  work  out  a  coverage 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

While  all  States  have  coverage  agree- 
ments, unfortunately,  some  States  have 
failed  to  act  to  afford  coverage  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  public  employees 
in  their  State.  Where  States  have 
acted,  under  present  law,  members  of  a 
local  retirement  system  also  must  ap- 
prove coverage  imder  the  social  security 
system.  However,  many  groups  of  pub- 
lic employees  have  decided  not  to  take 
coverage,  and  with  good  reason,  because 
they  have  preferred  their  own  retirement 
plans.  In  so  doing,  they  have  denied 
themselves  the  benefit  of  medicare  cov- 
erage inasmuch  as  the  law  provides  that 
after  January  1, 1968,  a  person  must  first 
be  entitled  to  cash  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system  before  he  can 
qualify  for  medicare  benefits.    As  a  re- 


sult, across  the  Nation  today  there  are 
over  1.7  million  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  do  not  have  coverage  imder 
the  social  security  program  and  there- 
fore may  not  be  covered  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago, there  are  over  40,000  city  employees 
who  find  themselves  in  this  situation. 
Cook  County  alone,  in  which  Chicago  is 
located,  has  over  17,000  employees  whose 
employment  is  not  covered  imder  social 
security  and,  therefore.  Is  not  covered 
under  the  medicare  program.  There  are, 
in  addition,  almost  100,000  schoolteach- 
ers in  the  State  of  Illinois  who,  because 
of  this  reason,  are  not  covered  and, 
therefore,  may  not  qualify  for  hospital 
insurance  benefits.  Altogether,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  there  are  over  275,000 
employees  who  may  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  medi- 
care program  because  their  employment 
is  not  covered  under  the  social  security 
program. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  permit 
these  State  and  local  employees  to  add 
the  protection  provided  by  medicare  to 
the  protection  they  now  enjoy  imder 
their  own  retirement  system. 

I  feel  it  is  possible  to  have  this  group 
participate  in  the  basic  hospital  insur- 
ance program,  without  having  them  par- 
ticipate in  the  cash  benefits  part  of  the 
social  security  program,  because  the  hos- 
pital insurance  program  is  financed  by  a 
tax  which  goes  into  a  separate  trust  fund 
established  to  pay  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  medicare 
program.  The  Congress  carefully  made 
this  distinction  between  hospital  benefits 
and  social  security  benefits  because  the 
hospital  benefit  is  a  "service"  benefit 
while  the  retirement  benefit  is  a  "wage- 
related"  benefit.  This  arrangement, 
moreover,  not  only  distinguishes  the 
amount  of  the  regular  tax  contribution 
for  the  hospital  benefit  from  that  for  re- 
tirement benefits,  but  also  enables  us  to 
distinguish  just  how  much  the  hospital 
plan  is  costing. 

My  bill  would  take  advantage  of  this 
distinction  by  providing  that  those  State 
and  local  employees  not  now  included 
under  an  agreement  providing  coverage 
for  social  security  benefits  may  be  cov- 
ered by  hospital  Insurance  only.  The 
State  and  local  goverrmients  and  their 
employees  would,  of  course,  pay  for  the 
coverage  of  hospital  insurance  according 
to  the  schedule  which  applies  to  all  other 
workers  as  it  is  now  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  will  insure 
that  another  large  group  of  Americans 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time,  this  type  of 
protection  is  not  usually  available  to 
them  Yet,  our  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants are  just  as  entitled  to  these  benefits 
as  are  our  citizens  employed  in  private 
industry  who  are  already  covered  under 
the  social  security  system  and  who 
therefore  qualify  to  receive  medicare 
benefits.  The  rights  and  requirements 
of  almost  2  million  Americans  will  be 
met  by  the  passage  of  my  legislation,  and 
therefore,  I  urge  Its  early  enactment. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 
WARNS  CREDIT  UNIONS  TO  BE- 
WARE OF  BANKERS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untinimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman,  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  has  long 
been  a  champion  of  the  credit  union 
movement  in  this  country.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished Federal  charters  for  credit  unions 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  all  credit 
union  legislation  adopted  by  Congress 
since  Federal  credit  unions  were  first 
formed. 

Credit  unions  are  facing  a  serious 
challenge  from  the  commercial  banking 
industry,  primarily  because  credit  unions 
have  shown  that  the  small  saver  and  the 
small  borrower  are  excellent  credit  risks 
and  are  just  as  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  as  big  borrowers  and 
big  savers.  The  executive  committee  of 
CUNA  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  organization,  is  conducting  a 
quarterly  meeting  this  week  in  Washing- 
ton. On  Tuesday,  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  group  and  to  hear  an  address  by 
Chairman  Patman. 

Chairman  Patman  warned  credit 
unions  that  bankers  are  seeking  the  total 
elimination  of  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States.  He  warned  that  credit 
unions  must  band  together  in  order  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  bankers.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  blow  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation  if  banks  in  any  way  hindered 
the  operation  of  credit  unions.  Because 
of  this,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  Chair- 
man Patman's  remarks  so  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  not  only  see 
what  an  outstanding  job  credit  unions 
are  doing  for  this  Nation,  but  also  the 
threat  that  they  face  from  commercial 
banking. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  Before 

THE  Quarterly  Meeting  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national, Tuesday,  F*ebruary  7,  1967,  Mat- 

PLOWER  Hotel 

Less  than  three  blocks  from  where  we  are 
meeting  today,  there  Is  an  organization  called 
The  Bankers  Committee  for  the  Elimination 
of  Favoritism  Toward  Credit  Unions.  It  Is 
a  highly  secret  group  of  banks  and  other  bvisi- 
nesses — including  small  loan  companies — 
whose  sole  objective  Is  to  short  circuit  the 
credit  union  movement  In  the  United  States. 
True,  many  of  the  members  of  this  group  are 
large  bankers,  but  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  small  town  bankers  who  pro- 
vide more  than  financial  support  for  this 
group.  It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least 
to  learn  that  banks  selling  services  to  credit 
unions  also  belong  to  the  bankers'  anti- 
credit  union  committee. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  describe  some  of  the 
material  which  the  bankers'  committee  is 
using  to  wage  war  against  credit  unions. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  it  is  a  war. 
The  bankers  have  only  one  objective:  Total 
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victory,  through  the  complete  ellml  latlon  of 
credit  unions 

Much  of  the  literature  put  out  b^^thls  or- 
ganization Is  completely  untrue, 
fortunately,  there  are  those  who 
this    literature    and    not    question 
curacy. 

Typical  of  propaganda  being  published  by 
the  anti-credit  union  group  Is  a  speech  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
finance  company.  The  speaker  pAlnts  out 
that  his  organization  had  a  credit  union,  but 
it  was  liquidated  because  "we  suddenly  came 
to  the  realization  that  this  arrange^tient  was 
against  many  of  the  principles  for 
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But,  un- 
may  read 
its    ac- 


I7hlch  we 
stand."  If  credit  unions  are  agUnst  the 
principles  for  which  bankers  stand.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  principles  thfc  bankers 
do  believe  in.  Do  the  bankers  beieve  that 
borrowers  should  be  charged  an  interest  rate 
of  "whatever  the  traffic  will  bear?"  I  And.  do 
they  believe  that  the  borrower  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  lender?  It  is  strange  to  me.  indeed, 
how  anyone  could  be  against  the  fcrlnctples 
of  a  credit  union.  J 

The  bankers'  committee  publications  fur- 
ther state  that  credit  unions  are  bbrn  of  an 
alien  philosophy.  I  ask  you,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. Is  It  an  alien  philosophy  I  to  make 
loans  for  provident  and  productive  reasons — 
and  at  a  low  cost?  Is  It  an  alien  ppllosophy 
to  encourage  habits  of  thrift?  Is  it  an  alien 
philosophy  to  provide  educational  services  In 
the  area  of  consumer  spending?  And.  Is  It 
an  alien  philosophy  for  a  group  of  Americans 
to  band  together  on  a  volunteer  baas  to  help 
each  other?  J 

I  can  assure  you  that  Government  officials 
from  the  President  on  down  do  noi  look  on 
credit  tuilons  as  being  born  of  an  alian  philos- 
ophy. The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  Hiunflhrey.  last 
week  became  a  credit  union  member  in  a 
war-on-poverty  credit  union  in  W«hington. 
At  that  time  the  Vice  President  said  of  credit 
unions:  "I  applaud  all  of  you  herd  for  your 
work  which  Is  building  strength.  1  equaUty. 
democracy,  and  comradeship,  Indapendence 
and  freedom  through  active  membership  In 
credit  unions." 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  credit 
\inlons  are  not  born  of  alien  phllospphy,  but 
are  born  in  the  best  interests  and  traditions 
of  the  American  people  that  have  helped  this 
country  grow  to  its  position  of  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  feel  that  it  Is  an 
alien  philosophy  for  organizations  such  as 
the  bankers'  anti-credit  union  coninlttee  to 
operate  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  I  jnote  that 
none  of  the  Committee's  publlcatldns  that  I 
have  read  lists  any  of  the  officers  or  members 
of  the  group.  Let  these  gentlemen  come  for- 
ward and  make  themselves  known  If  they 
have  nothing  to  hide,  there  can  be  bo  reason 
for  the  bankers'  committee  not  making  pub- 
lic the  list  of  its  membership.  Creolt  unions 
have  nothing  to  hide.  Why.  thefa.  should 
groups  which  oppose  credit  unions  barricade 
themselves  behind  the  printed  word? 

The  anti-credit  union  committee  denies 
that  a  need  for  credit  unions  exfets.  The 
Committee  also  objects  to  what  It  terms  sub- 
Bidies  provided  credit  unions.  I  isked  the 
bankers'  Committee  If  the  need  for  credit 
unions  does  not  exist,  why  Is  It  thad  nearly  18 
million  Americans  are  members  jof  credit 
unions  and  more  than  22.000  crecjt  unions 
are  In  operation?  And.  if  a  need  ifor  credit 
unions  does  not  exist,  why  Is  It  th^t  service- 
men throughout  the  world  have  wHtten  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Commltt^  asking 
about  the  prosptects  of  establishing  a  credit 
union  at  their  installation?  And.  U  bankers 
are  unhappy  with  subsidies  granted  to  finan- 
cial institutions,  let  them  look  rjo  further 
than  their  own  industry,  commenjlal  bank- 
ing, which  is  the  most  subsidized  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  What  other  Industry  re- 
ceives millions  of  dollars  in  free  Government 
funds  or  Investments  in  the  form  0f  tax  and 
loan  accounts?  What  other  Industry  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  create  money?    And,  what 


other  Industry  is  provided  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  free  Government 
services  each  year? 

The  bankers  have  thrown  another  knock- 
out punch  of  credit  unions  recently.  The 
February  Issue  of  Nation's  Business  carries 
a  highly  distorted  article  entlUed  "Washing- 
ton Hides  Truth-in-Lending,"  an  article  dedi- 
cated to  the  sole  proposition  of  criticizing 
credit  unions  In  general  and  antlpoverty 
credit  unions  in  particular.  The  very  fact 
that  this  article  appeared  in  the  publication 
Nation's  BusiTiess,  is  enough  to  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  its  credibility.  Nation's 
Business  is.  of  course,  the  paid  voice  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
organization  which  has  never  been  known 
to  advocate  the  causes  of  anyone  except  big 
banks  and  big  business.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  recent  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  Mr.  Edwin 
P.  Neilan,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware.  It  was 
Neilan  who  traveled  around  the  country  mak- 
ing speeches  against  payments  to  veterans 
for  such  Items  as  education  and  home  mort- 
gages, while  at  the  same  time  he  accepted 
subsidy  payments  for  the  operation  of  his 
farm  In  Wilmington.  And  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Nellan's  bank  has  more  than 
$22  million  of  Government  funds  on  deposit 
in  his  bank,  for  which  the  bank  pays  not  a 
penny  in  interest.  Mr.  Neilan  Is  not  opposed 
to  subsidies,  he  is  only  opposed  to  subsidies 
which  he  does  not  receive.  I  only  make  these 
points  to  Indicate  that  articles  appearing 
in  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  publications 
carry  a  highly  distorted  viewpoint.  For  in- 
stance. In  the  article  on  credit  unions.  Na- 
tion's Business  reports  that  many  low-in- 
come-areas credit  unions  never  have  paid 
a  dividend.  The  article  states.  "In  fact.  In 
1965.  about  70  percent  of  all  Federal  credit 
unions  with  assets  of  less  than  $10,000  paid 
no  dividend." 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  Is  a  damaging  state- 
ment. But  when  the  truth  Is  known,  the 
statement  is  as  hollow  as  an  empty  rain 
barrel.  What  the  article  does  not  point  out 
Is  that  a  large  majority  of  credit  unions  op- 
erating in  1965  with  assets  of  less  than 
$10,000.  were  newly  formed  credit  unions. 
In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  credit  unions 
In  this  category  opened  their  doors  during 
that  year.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  credit 
union  in  Its  early  formative  years  not  to  pay 
a  dividend.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  credit  union  members  do 
not  Join  for  speculative  or  profit-making 
reasons.  The  article  should  also  mention 
the  number  of  credit  unions  that  did  not  pay 
dividends  In  their  first  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  did  not  lose  members,  but,  in  fact, 
gained  new  members.  How  many  banks 
would  continue  to  attract  customers  to  their 
savings  department  If  they  did  not  pay  In- 
terest? You  would  see  a  mass  exodus  from 
banks  In  this  category,  yet.  there  was  no 
such  pulUng-out  on  the  part  of  credit  union 
members. 

This  twisting  of  figures  and  words  by 
Nation's  Business  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  great  auto  race  between  a  Russian 
and  American  car.  Both  countries  were  firm- 
ly convinced  that  their  car  was  the  fastest 
in  the  world.  So  a  race  was  arranged  to 
prove  which  car  was  the  faster.  When  the 
race  was  run.  the  American  car  easily  de- 
feated the  Russian  car.  The  next  day  the 
headline  in  the  Russian  newspaper  read: 
"Russians  finish  second  In  great  auto  race. 
Americans  next  to  last." 

Banks  do  not  like  credit  unions  because 
they  feel  you  are  Invading  their  territory. 
I  would  argue  that  It  Is  banks  that  are  In- 
vading your  territory.  For  years,  banks  were 
not  Interested  in  the  small  saver  or  the  small 
borrower.  It  was  only  after  credit  unions 
had  clearly  shown  that  the  small  borrower 
and  saver  were  good  business  risks  that  the 
banks  entered  the  field  of  consumer  bank- 


ing. However,  there  Is  another  reason — per- 
haps more  Important — why  banks  want  to 
put  credit  unions  out  of  business.  One  of 
the  biggest  customers  of  commercial  bank- 
ing— perhaps  the  biggest — Is  the  loan  and 
finance  company  industry.  While  there  are 
no  accurate  figures  available  on  the  amount 
of  funds  which  loan  and  finance  companies 
obtain  from  commercial  banks  each  year,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  some,  however,  that 
these  companies  obtain  70  to  80  percent  or 
their  short-term  funds  from  commercial 
banks.  The  banks  do  not  ask  these  loan 
companies  what  they  do  with  their  money 
or  what  rates  of  interest  they  charge  bor- 
rowers or  question  any  of  the  practices  of 
these  companies.  The  banks  ask  only  one 
question:    Will  we  be  paid  on  time? 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  are  aware 
of  the  investigation  of  Federal  Services 
Finance  Corporation  conducted  In  1965  by 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Tills 
was  a  loan  company  specializing  In  service- 
men's transactions,  that  was  charging  our 
men  in  uniforms  loan  rates  as  high  as  60 
and  70  percent  a  year.  We  also  found  that 
this  company  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
servicemen  In  a  hundred  other  ways.  But 
what  was  really  shocking  was  the  fact  that 
In  1965  alone,  a  group  of  commercial  banks 
across  the  country  extended  lines  of  credit  to 
Federal  Services  of  nearly  $32  million.  One 
of  the  banks  making  funds  available  to  Fed- 
eral Services  was  Puget  Sound  National 
Bank  of  Tacoma,  Washington.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  that  bank  was  one 
Reno  Odlln.  At  the  time.  President  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Odlln,  like 
Ed  Neilan,  felt  that  this  country  was  per- 
haps giving  our  veterans  too  much  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Odlln  chose  a  strange  way  to  voice 
his  feelings.  His  bank  lent  a  half  million 
dollars  to  Federal  Services,  a  company  dedi- 
cated to  the  sole  proposition  of  getting  as 
much  of  the  serviceman's  pay  check  as  pos- 
sible. 

You  can  see  that  banks  cannot  be  your 
friends  and  also  friends  of  the  small  loan 
Industry.  And  you  can  also  see  on  whose 
side  they  would  be  in  a  toe-to-toe  match. 
And,  unfortunately.  It  would  not  be  with 
credit  unions. 

For  years  credit  unions  have  fought  for 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation.  For  the  same 
number  of  years,  banks  and  small  loan  com- 
panies have  fought  against  such  legislation. 
The  type  of  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  past  merely 
requires  full  disclosure  of  credit  transac- 
tions. In  short,  truth-ln-lendlng  requires 
that  the  lender  teU  the  truth.  This  Idea 
Is  strangely  repugnant  to  the  banking  indus- 
try. They  argue  that  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  be- 
cause of  technical  difficulties.  But,  In  fact, 
the  bankers  are  actually  saying  we  cannot 
comply  with  the  legislation  because  we  can- 
not tell  the  truth.  Bankers  are  reluctant  to 
spell  out  for  the  lender  the  Interest  rate 
which  must  be  paid.  They  are  hesitant 
about  providing  full  information  so  that  s 
rational  decision  can  be  made  by  the  bor- 
rower. And,  at  the  same  time,  the  banks 
must  oppose  truth-ln-lendlng  because  they 
are  "shllls"  for  their  good  customers,  the 
loan  companies.  What's  good  for  the  loan 
companies,  must  be  good  for  the  conunerclal 
bankers. 

Let  me  state  again  that  I  look  favorably 
upon  legislation  which  would  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  better  choose  between  competing 
credit  offers.  At  the  same  time,  however.  I 
am  not  certain  that  this  type  of  legislation 
would  solve  the  problems  that  the  consumer 
faces  when  he  seeks  credit  or  attempts  to 
make  a  loan.  Let's  put  some  meat  and  po- 
tatoes on  the  truth-ln-lendlng  menu,  and 
seek  legislation  that  would  go  to  the  root  of 
the  problem.  I  would  look  with  favor  on 
some  type  of  Federal  statute  that  would  pro- 
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vide  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  on  Interest 
rates.  Including  those  Imposed  on  small 
loans.  Such  a  law  is  needed  because  of  the 
wide  variance  in  small  loan  laws  from  state 
to  state.  These  laws  carry  Interest  rates 
that  range  as  high  as  48  percent.  In  fact,  a 
so-called  uniform  small  loan  law  which  has 
made  the  rounds  and  been  adopted  in  many 
states  recommends  a  36  percent  limit,  a  fig- 
ure which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  nothing 
more  than  legalized  larceny.  In  addition, 
the  rapid  rise  of  mall  order  borrowing  clearly 
Justifies  the  need  for  Federal  legislation  In 
this  area.  Servicemen  are.  perhajjs,  the  big- 
gest losers  In  the  mall  order  borrowing  busi- 
ness, particularly  those  stationed  abroad. 
The  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  learned 
that  many  small  loan  companies  open  offices 
in  states  with  the  highest  small  loan  ratee, 
and  then  offer  loans  through  the  mall.  The 
company  la  careful  to  make  certain  that  the 
contract  for  the  loan  is  executed  In  the  state 
bearing  the  high  Interest  rate,  even  though 
the  borrower  may  be  situated  In  a  state  hav- 
ing a  lower  rate.  Why  should  a  person  in 
one  state  pay  more  for  money  than  a  person 
in  another?  A  Federal  law  would  change 
this  and  I  am  certain  would  correct  many  of 
the  abuses  which  have  gone  on  In  the  small 
loan  field. 

Thus,  while  I  will  support  truth-ln-lend- 
lng legislation  of  any  type,  since  I  feel  it  will 
be  a  step  forward,  I  would  rather  see  legisla- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  borrower  from 
being  bilked,  instead  of  merely  requiring  the 
lender  to  tell  the  borrower  that  he  Is  being 
bilked. 

At  the  same  time  banks  are  fighting  against 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation,  they  are  wag- 
ing an  aggressive  battle  to  change  laws  so 
that  their  profits  can  be  Increased.  Right 
here  in  sight  of  the  Capitol — there  are  major 
attempts  being  made  to  water-down  state 
usury  laws.  Both  Virginia  and  Maryland 
legislatures  are  being  bombarded  with  de- 
mands that  the  6  percent  usury  laws  be 
changed  to  a  much  higher  figure.  Unfor- 
tunately, state  usury  laws  provide  only  mini- 
mal protection  for  the  borrower,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  dilute  this  protection  would  leave 
the  borrower  virtually  unprotected  from  the 
proflt-grasping  clutches  of  the  bankers.  If 
state  usury  laws  are  raised  only  2  percentage 
points,  it  will  mean  that  the  average  home- 
owner will  have  to  work  at  least  one  extra 
year,  simply  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  home 
mortgage.  This  fact  does  not  bother  the 
bankers.  They  are  only  interested  in  the  in- 
creased profits  It  will  bring  Into  their  treas- 
uries. But  It  is  Important  to  you  as  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  union  movement.  You 
must  use  all  your  energy  and  resources  to 
fight  any  attempt  to  Increase  the  usury  law 
In  any  state. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  credit 
unions  to  underestimate  the  objectives  or 
powers  of  bankers  seeking  credit  union  elimi- 
nation. This  Is  not  a  scheme  drawn  up  by 
some  bank  lobbyist  In  order  to  Justify  his 
pay  check.  The  amount  of  money,  the  num- 
ber of  people,  and  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  bankers  are  throwing  Into  this  fight 
should  clearly  indicate  that  the  bankers  mean 
business.  They  may  tell  you  they  are  your 
friends;  but  if  this  is  true,  why,  then,  do 
the  banking  bralntrusts  seek  the  elimina- 
tion of  credit  unions?  It  may  be  true  that 
the  bank  in  your  community  Is  a  sincere 
friend  of  your  credit  union,  and  may  endorse 
privately — If  not  publicly — the  work  you  have 
done.  But  I  assure  you  that  this  banker  will 
soon  be  whipped  into  line  by  the  Washing- 
ton bully-boys  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. The  bankers  want  to  present  a 
united  front  on  every  issue  in  which  they 
take  sides.  The  bankers  do  not  provide  for 
minority  viewpoints  in  their  power  struggle. 

What,  then,  will  the  credit  union  move- 
ment do  to  protect  itself  from  this  unwar- 
ranted attack  by  bankers? 

There  are  several  choices  open  to  you. 
You  can  Ignore  the  bankers  and  tell  your- 


selves that  the  bankers  really  are  yoiir 
friends,  and  are  only  making  these  attacks 
on  credit  unions  for  publicity  purposes.  You 
can  rest  on  your  laurels,  pointing  out  that 
credit  unions  do  such  a  wonderful  Job  in 
this  country  that  our  Interests  will  be  pro- 
tected by  legislators  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels.  You  can  stand  idly  by  with 
your  hats  in  your  hands  and  let  the  bankers 
steamroll  you.  All  of  these  courses  of  action 
would  be  tragic  mistakes.  There  is  a  course 
of  action  that  will  not  only  benefit  credit 
unions,  but  will  also  benefit  everyone  who 
strives  for  more  service  to  the  public  Interest 
In  our  financial  community.  Credit  unions 
have  more  than  18  million  members  who 
belong  to  more  than  22,000  credit  unions. 
Mobilize  these  members  and  credit  unions 
and  fight  the  bankers.  Stand  up  to  them 
and  tell  your  story  publicly  and  loudly. 
Organize  letter  writing  campaigns  to  your 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  TeU  them  what 
the  bankers  are  advocating  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tell  them  what  yoxir  organizations  are 
doing  to  better  life  In  this  country.  Your 
leaders  have  outlined  a  dynamic  legislative 
program.  You  will  not  see  passage  of  a 
single  piece  of  that  legislation  unless  you  are 
willing  to  work  for  It.  Let  your  elected 
representatives  know  your  reasons  for  need- 
ing this  legislation.  Point  out  the  number 
of  people  who  are  members  of  your  credit 
unions.  You  will  have  this  opportunity  this 
week  when  you  visit  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  on  Capitol  Hill.  Hit  them  with  the 
facts.  Tell  them  what  you  want  and  what 
you  expect.  As  a  group  representing  more 
than  18  million  people,  you  are  much  more 
highly  representative  of  this  nation's  needs 
than  are  the  bankers. 

I  have  often  heard  It  said  by  Members 
of  Congress  that  they  would  like  to  vote  a 
particular  way  on  a  piece  of  legislation,  but 
because  of  hundreds  of  letters  from  com- 
mercial bankers  in  their  District,  they  had 
decided  to  vote  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
bankers.  If  the  bankers  can  accomplish 
their  legislative  program  with  a  few  hundred 
letters,  let  credit  unions  accomplish  their 
programs  with  thousands  of  letters.  A  high- 
ly organized  letter  writing  campaign  can 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  voting  outcome  of 
legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  before  you  leave 
Washington  this  week  that  you  discuss  the 
need  for  better  grassroots  support  among 
credit  unions.  Your  representatives  here  in 
Washington  and  In  Madison  do  an  outstand- 
ing Job,  but  there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  a  letter  or  letters  from  a  member's  con- 
stituents outlining  their  views  on  a  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter I  received  last  week  from  a  man  who  felt 
he  had  been  treated  unjustly  by  a  bank 
concerning  his  auto  loan.  I  feel  this  para- 
graph Is  an  acute  observation  of  what  has 
happened  to  banking  In  our  country.  If 
there  are  those  among  you  who  still  main- 
tain that  bankers  are  credit  unions'  friends, 
I  hope  that  you  will  listen  closely  to  this 
paragraph. 

The  letterwrlter  states: 

"In  a  small  town  where  I  grew  up  In  the 
30s  and  408,  the  local  banker  was  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  local  doctors  and  Judges. 
You  could  stake  your  life  on  his  word.  In- 
terest was  calciilated  as  simple  Interest. 
Nowadays,  you  can  put  no  stock  in  what  your 
banker  tells  you  and  they  will  skin  you  Just 
as  quick  as  a  loan  shark  or  fly-by-nlght  loan 
company  .  .  ." 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  JOINS  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CREDIT  UNION 

Mr.    KYROS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Vice  President  and  his  family 
moved  into  an  apartment  in  the  south- 
west section  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Vice  President  lias  quickly  established 
himself  as  a  good  neighbor  to  his  fellow 
citizens  in  that  area.  Shortly  after  mov- 
ing into  the  neighborhood  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  joined  the  Southwest 
House  Federal  Credit  Union,  one  of  the 
nine  Washington  credit  imions  sponsored 
by  the  OfiRce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  United  Planning  Organization 
of  Washington. 

The  Vice  President  has  long  been  a 
supporter  of  credit  unions  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  been  a  leader  in  efforts  to 
establish  credit  unions  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  as  a  vital  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Five  years  ago  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  which  encouraged 
the  development  of  credit  unions  and 
other  type  cooperatives  in  order  to  assist 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  extremely  happy 
that  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  Vice 
President  did  in  moving  into  his  new 
neighborhood  was  to  join  the  credit 
union.  This  indicates  that  he  still  feels 
as  strongly  about  credit  unions  in  1967 
as  he  has  over  the  years. 

When  the  Vice  President  became  a 
member  of  the  credit  union,  a  small 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  Senate  Recep- 
tion Room  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  At 
that  time  the  Vice  President  commended 
credit  unions  for  the  job  they  have  done 
in  making  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  Vice  President's  remarks  because 
they  indicate  the  support  that  the  credit 
union  movement  has  at  all  levels  of  our 
government. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hxjbert  H. 
Humphrey,  on  His  Joining  the  South- 
west House  Federal  Credit  Union,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1967,  Senate  Reception  Room, 
U.S.  Capitol 

Mr.  Ehrman,  Mrs.  Peterson,  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  CUNA,  neighbors  and 
friends. 

You  folks  surely  know  that  there  is  noth- 
ing a  small  town  boy  from  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  values  more  than  a  sense  of 
neighborhood.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  the  South- 
west Washington  neighborhood,  and  to  be 
able  to  participate  In  the  activities  of  South- 
west House. 

So  I  am  especially  pleased  to  Join  today 
the  Southwest  House  Credit  Union,  and  to 
now  ask  you  to  accept,  Mr.  Ehrman,  my 
membership  fee  and  the  purchase  price  of 
my  first  share. 

The  credit  unions  are  a  marvelous  influ- 
ence. In  this  country  and  Increasingly 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Credit  unions 
are  basically  a  means  of  permitting  people  to 
pool  their  Individual  resources  for  a  common 
purjKJse  without  any  loss  of  their  freedom. 
Now  you  can  work  for  common  purposes 
either  through  collectivism  or  cooperation — 
and  I  thoroughly  reject  the  collectivism  ap- 
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proach.  But  cooperation  througl  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  cooperatives  permits  us  to  iwork  to- 
getlier  while  preserving  individual  |lnltlative 
and  enterprise.  Credit  unions,  for  example, 
are  very  much  a  part  of  private  enterprise. 
They  not  only  help  in  the  accumv  latlon  of 
capital,  but  also  generate  resource^  and  ac- 
tivities which  bring  business  to  banks  and 
merchants. 

In  the  United  States  today,  Ihere  are 
22.600  credit  unions,  with  18  milllsn  active 
accounts  and  assets  which  total  $1 1  billion. 
In  my  state  of  Minnesota  alone,  there  are 
500  credit  unions  with  300.000  mertbers  and 
assets  of  8250  million.  I  know  about  credit 
unions  and  other  cooperatives  because  Min- 
nesota has  been  a  leader  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  I  am  proud  of  our  rec<rd. 

The  cash  benefits  which  people  (;aln  from 
their  membership  In  credit  unlotis  is.  of 
course,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wliole  story. 
Credit  unions  have  recognized  tt  elr  com-  ' 
munity  responsibilities  and  have  ei  tabllshed 
loan  counseling  and  consumer  (ducatlon 
services  which  have  greatly  adde^l  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  credit  union  metnbers. 

In  1961  a  Senator  from  Minnesota  felt  that 
the  educational  and  flnancial  s<  rvlces  of 
credit  unions  and  other  cooperati  re  groups 
would  offer  real  hope  for  the  development  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  otir  own.  He  knew 
how  much  credit  unions  had  meant  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota.  And  so  he  proposed 
and  secured  the  enactment  of  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  assistance  act  which  authorized 
the  use  of  personnel  from  coopera  ;lve  orga- 
nizations In  the  United  States  tt)  provide 
technical  assistance  to  groups  abroid  for  the 
development  of  coojieratives.  credit  unions 
and  savings  and  loan  asaoclatlons 

Now  this  ex-Senator  has  been  delighted  to 
see  that  such  assistance  to  12  Latin  American 
countries  under  the  Humphrey  Aiiendment 
has  contributed  substantially  to  their 
progress. 

In  4 '.'2  years  this  assistance  has  Increased 
the  432  existing  credit  unions  to  2216;  their 
membership  from  124.000  to  590.000;  and 
their  assets  from  $4.2  million  to  $41  4  million. 

The  credit  unions  in  these  countries  are 
loaning  accumulatively  about  $112  million  a 
year  to  people  who  otherwise  would  be  denied 
such  low  cost  help.  Many  of  thes  >  are  peo- 
ple who  can  Invest  only  pennies  or  a  nickel 
a  week.  But  from  these  pennies  ihey  have 
assembled  millions  of  dollars  which  are  being 
used  to  help  people  who  were  er  slaved  by 
poverty.  They  have  helped  themsel  ves  to  Im- 
prove their  agricultural  production,  buy 
needed  consumer  goods,  make  homi'  improve- 
ments and  get  seed  capital  for  snail  enter- 
prises. $112  million  a  year  to  people  in  12 
Latin  American  countries;  and  kee?  in  mind 
that  our  total  government  assistance  to  Latin 
American  countries  Is  only  $350-$4po  million 
a  year.  These  credit  union  loans  (ome  from 
little  people  and  go  to  little  peo]ile.  They 
are  making  not  only  a  way  of  Mtii.  but  the 
way  to  a  good  life. 

And  don't  forget  that  to  each  msmber  the 
credit  union  provides  not  only  Intei'est  on  his 
savings,  but  services  to  benefit  ttie  family 
and  the  community. 

In  this  country,  the  OEO-funded  credit 
unions  are  a  basic  asset  in  our  war  against 
poverty.  That  Is  why  I  felt  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shoula  Join  the 
Southwest  House  Credit  Union.  OEO  now 
has  47  fully  active  federally  funfled  credit 
unions,  with  16.000  members  anj  $785,000 
In  assets.  In  terms  of  people,  tfils  means 
that  each  year  some  9000  loans,  with  a  total 
value  of  over  $1  million,  are  being  made  to 
people  who  cannot  otherwise  get  sich  assist- 
ance. This  is  a  good  start,  and  it  Isi  clear  that 
the  United  Planning  Organization  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  la  going  to  sliow  other 
communities  how  the  Job  Is  done. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  morning,  as  I  Join 
this  credit  union,  the  virtues  of  un  on  In  this 
connection.     Union  haa  brought  strengths 
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and  opportunities  to  all  common  efforts  of 
good  purpose,  from  our  national  union  of 
states  to  local  unions  of  workers.  The  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  union  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  credit  union  es- 
tablished to  serve  people  of  modest  resources. 

First  of  all,  this  union  brings  strength — the 
strength  of  economic  resources  combined  to 
assist  members  having  small  Incomes  and 
very  modest  resources. 

It  brings  to  its  members  equality — the 
equality  of  being  eligible  for  small  loans,  for 
people  who  are  usually  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  borrow  from  legal  lending  sources 
because  they  are  poor. 

This  common  effort  brings  to  members  the 
sense  of  comradeship  and  democracy  of  self- 
government,  devoted  to  managing  the  com- 
bined resources  of  individuals  and  to  estab- 
lishing consumer  education  programs,  for 
the  benefit  of  union  members  and  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

It  brings  independence — Independence 
from  exorbitant  credit  charges,  from  the  self- 
ish and  sometimes  cruel  hands  of  the  loan 
sharks  and  the  "Juice"  racketeers  who  prey 
upon  the  poor  In  particular.  It  provides  an 
effective  answer  to  unscrupulous  operators — 
a  private  alternative. 

And,  it  brings  freedom — the  freedom  to 
have  a  real  choice,  a  better  choice,  when  the 
family  buys  a  needed  household  article,  a 
radio  or  a  refrigerator.  A  credit  union  mem- 
ber can  choose  to  borrow  and  repay  the  bor- 
rowed amount  at  a  reasonable  credit  cost 
through  his  credit  union;  or  he  may  choose 
to  save  before  spending  and  realize  Income 
from  interest  or  dividends,  as  well  as  the 
savings  that  come  from  buying  In  cash. 

One  last  point.  Some  may  inquire  why 
those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to 
be  poor  should  Join  this  credit  union.  The 
answer  Is  that  we  want  to  be  a  part  of  that 
community  effort  and  to  devote  a  share  of 
our  resources  to  the  common  "pot".  Our 
united  effort  strengthens  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

So  I  urge  all  my  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  Southwest,  regardless  of  income,  to  be- 
come investing  and  participating  members 
of  the  Southwest  House  Federal  Credit  Union. 
And  I  hope  that  similar  memberships  will 
come  to  the  OEO-funded  credit  unions  across 
the  country. 

Finally,  I  applaud  all  of  you  here  for  your 
work  which  is  building  strength,  equality, 
democracy  and  a  sense  of  comradeship.  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  through  active  mem- 
bership in  credit  unions. 


THE  GULLIBILITY  OF  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  privileged  along  with  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  attend 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute's 
meeting  dealing  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  steel  industry. 

The  main  theme  of  the  presentation 
by  L,  B,  Worthington,  chairman  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  as  well 
as  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  was  the  disastrous  effect  on  the 
American  steel  industry  by  impwrts  of 
steel  and  steel  products. 

While  looking  backward  has  its  faults 
It  is  also  true  what  Patrick  Henry  said: 


To  know  where  we  are  going  we  have  to 
know  where  we've  been. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
the  remarks  contained  in  the  address  of 
L.  B.  Worthington  were  said  over  and 
over  again  by  myself  on  many  occasions 
on  the  House  floor. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  steel 
industry  to  oppose  free  trade  in  steel  as 
we  now  know  it.  was  in  my  opinion  in- 
evitable. What  started  out  to  be  a 
skirmish  relating  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  now  developed  into  a  major 
battle  for  survival  in  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  lost  the  skir- 
mish and  are  well  on  our  way  to  losing 
the  battle. 

The  main  reason  for  the  serious  condi- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  on  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  is  based  upon  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  American  industrial  leader- 
ship. 

By  parceling  out  favorite  treatments 
and  special  consideration  the  free  trade 
crowd  has  been  able  to  divide  American 
industry  and  then  follow  up  by  cutting 
each  industrial  entity  in  turn  to  the  point 
where  the  affected  industry  has  had  to 
do  one  of  two  things :  build  plants  over- 
seas and  ship  back  to  the  United  States 
products  formerly  made  in  our  American 
plants;  or  force  our  American  plants  into 
accelerated  automation  to  survive.  In 
either  case  the  real  loser  is  the  American 
workman  directly,  and  the  entire  Ameri- 
can economy  indirectly. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  now 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
The  next  step  must  come  from  the  work- 
ingmen. 

The  American  steelworker  must  know 
the  danger  is  great.  In  1966,  70,000  steel- 
workers  were  displaced  by  imported 
steel.  By  1970,  unless  a  change  is  made 
on  our  trade  policies,  180,000  steelwork- 
ers  will  be  displaced  because  of  imported 
steel. 

The  American  economy  will  be  the 
real  sufferers.  For  every  steelworker  dis- 
placed three  additional  wage  earners  in 
service  and  other  industries  will  be  dis- 
placed also.  This  means  that  in  1966. 
280,000  Americans  suffered  loss  of  wages, 
income,  and  in  many  cases  jobs,  because 
of  the  steel  imports. 

I  welcome  the  steel  industry  into  the 
fight  that  I  have  been  carrying  on  for 
10  years,  and  in  many  instances  single- 
handedly. 

I  now  ask  American  labor  to  join  with 
us  in  the  fight. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Remarks  of  L.  B.  Worthington,  Chairman. 

American   Iron   and   Steel   iNSTirUTE,  at 

THE  Congressional  Breakfast.  1967  Ptrs- 

Lie  Affairs  Conference,  Room  1202,  New 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

In  the  short  month  since  the  90th  Congress 
convened,  you  members  of  this  most  im- 
portant body  have  already  received  enough 
leglslaUve  challenges  to  overburden  the 
hardiest  among  you. 

You've  learned  of  the  state  of  the  union, 
the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

I  wish  that  I  could,  this  morning,  report  in 
equal  detail  upon  the  state  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  discuss  some  of  the  pending  legis- 
lative proposals  that  are  of  importance  both 
to  you  and  to  us. 
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Particularly.  I  wish  that  we  could  explore 
together  this  pressing  question  of  air  and 
water  quality  which  concerns  all  of  us  so 
deeply;  and  that  I  could  review  the  nearly 
thirty  years  of  research  that  has  been  carried 
out  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
m  this  field.  .  .  .  that  I  could  teU  you  about 
the  more  than  half-billion  dollars  that  the 
steel  companies  have  spent  in  the  past  15 
years  on  the  installation  of  pollution  abate- 
ment faculties,  and  about  the  additional 
150  millions  or  so  that  they  are  now  In  the 
process  of  spending  for  this  purpose.  I  wish 
I  could  discuss  the  role  that  the  7  percent 
tax  credit  has  played  In  helping  to  finance 
these  heavy  capital  outlays  which  add  noth- 
ing to  our  production;  and  that  I  could  ex- 
plain the  advantages  which  might  be  gained 
by  substantially  enlarging  this  credit  as  It 
applies  to  pollution  control  facilities. 

But  in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time,  and  in  keeping  with  my  promise  to 
make  this  short,  I  must  confine  myself  this 
morning  to  a  single  topic;  and  isecause  of  its 
importance,  that  topic  has  got  to  be  the 
steady  and  relentless  Increase  in  the  imports 
of  foreign  steel,  and  the  effect  of  these  im- 
ports upon  the  companies,  their  employees 
and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

By  way  of  background,  let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
world  steel  picture  over  a  span  of  Just  fifteen 
years: 

In  1950  there  were  32  steel  producing  na- 
tions In  the  world;  but  in  1965  there  were 
more  than  double  that  number.  That  means 
that  more  than  30  countries  which  had 
formerly  depended  entirely  upon  Imported 
steel,  now  have  steel-making  resources  of 
their  own;  and  that  the  nations  which  for- 
merly supplied  those  countries  have  had  to 
scramble  for  new  markets  for  their  exports. 

At  the  same  time,  world  production  of  raw 
steel  has  Increased  from  207  million  tons  to 
501  million  tons.  Moreover,  It  appears  that 
at  least  75  million  additional  tons  coiild  have 
been  produced  had  there  been  a  market  for 
this  steel. 

The  world  exports  of  steel  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  decade.  In  1955,  23  mil- 
lion tons  went  into  the  export  market;  but 
In  1965.  51  million  tons  were  exported.  And 
no  longer  does  this  steel  flow  principally  from 
the  Industrialized  nations  to  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Twenty  percent  of  It  comes 
Into  the  United  States,  so  that  this  nation — 
which  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
steel — has  become  paradoxically  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  steel. 

Furthermore,  major  facility  additions  are 
projected  for  both  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  even  though  the  evidence  is  that 
neither  in  their  own  home  markets  nor  in 
the  less-developed  countries  will  demand  for 
steel  Increase  sufficiently  to  absorb  this  addi- 
tional production.  Thus  it  Is  clear  that  more 
and  more  of  this  foreign  steel  will  be  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  our  American  domestic 
markets. 

Today  then,  the  American  steel  industry 
Is  confronted  by  the  cold  hard  fact  that  the 
shifting  patterns  of  world  trade  over  the  past 
nine  years,  are  now  costing  us  more  than  13 
million  tons  of  finished  steel  products  an- 
nually. 

Our  exports  have  plummeted  from  SVi  niH- 
llon  tons  In  1957  to  less  than  2  million  tons 
last  year  while  imports  during  this  period 
have  rocketed  from  a  little  more  than  1  mil- 
lion tons  to  an  all-time  record  of  11  million 
tons  in  1966.  And  these  Imports  now  ac- 
count for  about  11  percent  of  our  total  do- 
mestic steel  market. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Imports  have  taken  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  market;  and  for  certain  prod- 
ucts— such  as  wire  rods,  barbed  wire,  nails 
and  staples — foreign  imports  represent  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  sales  in  this  country. 

No  one,  I  think,  should  try  to  minimize 
the  Impact  of  11  million  tons  of  imported 


steel  on  the  American  market.  It  repre- 
sents more  than  70.000  steelworkers'  jobs 
alone,  and  many  thousemds  of  additional 
Jobs  in  supporting  Industries — all  at  a  time 
when  this  nation  is  striving  to  achieve  max- 
imum employment. 

It  represents  a  negative  trade  balance  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  is  striving  mightily  to  reverse  or  con- 
tain our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

It  represents  the  output  of  a  company 
larger  than  Armco  and  Jones  &  Laughlin 
combined,  and  all  the  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes  which  that  company — its  em- 
ployees, its  suppliers,  and  their  employees, 
in  turn — would  be  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation. 

And,  finally,  it  represents  a  threat  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  own  steel  indus- 
try at  a  time  when  America  is  called  upon 
to  defend  world  peace  and  the  Integrity  of 
smaller  nations  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  this  situation,  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  you 
believe  as  I  do  that  American  security  re- 
quires a  steel  industry  strong  enough  to 
meet  whatever  demands  may  be  made  upon 
it;  and  that  this  nation  can  never  afford  to 
look  to  other  countries  for  the  vital  steel 
supplies  that  are  a  major  Ingredient  of  Its 
military  power,  and  of  its  peace-time  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  I'm  sure,  that 
the  American  steel  companies  have  not  been 
taking  all  this  lying  down.  We've  been  do- 
ing everything  in  the  book  to  make  this  in- 
dustry as  efficient  and  as  competitive  as  it 
Is  possible  for  any  industry  to  be. 

To  enhance  our  position  of  technological 
leadership,  and  to  develop  new  steel  prod- 
ucts that  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  we  are  now  spending  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  100  million  dollars  a 
year  on  research.  And  you  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  com- 
pany about  15  percent  of  its  shipments  last 
year  were  of  products  that  we  have  been 
selling  for  less  than  five  years. 

But  transplanting  technological  advances 
from  the  laboratories  to  the  mills  themselves 
is  a  costly  business;  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  American  steel  companies  have 
spent  more  than  13  billion  dollars  on  new. 
more  efficient  production  facilities — designed 
not  only  to  reduce  costs,  but  to  establish 
new  high  standards  of  quality  for  our  com- 
petition to  shoot  at. 

Lajst  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  sis  great  or  greater  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Yet  even  these  enormous  outlays 
are  Inadequate  now  to  take  full  advantage 
of  existing  technology,  and  they  show  little 
promise  of  growing  at  anything  like  the  pace 
of  the  Increase  in  our  knowledge  of  steel 
products  and  production  methods. 

Retarding  this  grovrth.  of  course,  is  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  7  percent  investment 
credit  and  of  the  provisions  for  accelerated 
depreciation;  and  needless  to  say,  the  pro- 
posed surtax  on  corporate  and  personal  In- 
comes vrtll,  if  enacted,  impair  further  our 
ability  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to  fi- 
nance these  capital  expenditures.  Not  only 
will  it  Intensify  the  profit  squeeze  which  the 
Industry  has  suffered  in  the  past  decade,  but 
by  biting  more  heavily  into  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  steelworkers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  already  disturbed  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  it  might  well  build  up  Increasing  pres- 
sure behind  the  wage  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  us  next  year. 

So  our  competitive  position  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  Congress  in  these 
Important  fields  of  taxation.  But  mean- 
while, we  are  pressing  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram of  capital  spending  as  rapidly  as  we 
can;  because  this  race  for  technological  ad- 
vancement is  one  race  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  neither,  I  think,  can  America. 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  we  have  done  and  are 
doing,  foreign  Imports  continued  to  Increase 


last  year,  even  though  there  was  no  labor 
negotiation  to  be  faced,  no  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage,  and  no  reason  for  steel  users  to 
protect  their  supply  by  turning  to  offshore 
sources  since  domestic  producers  could  fully 
meet  the  demand. 

Now  what  are  the  root  causes  of  this 
problem? 

Well,  whether  we  are  talking  about  steel  or 
any  other  Industry,  American  production 
costs  are  inescapably  related  to  the  American 
standard  of  living:  and  are  based  upon  the 
world's  highest  wage  structure.  Even  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  in  this  country — as 
fixed  by  our  federal  wage-hour  laws — is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  average  wage  in 
most  foreign  countries.  And  when  you  re- 
member that,  in  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
employment  costs  represent  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  production  costs,  you  realize 
why — in  Industries  like  steel — foreign-made 
products  can  often  undersell  ours  in  world 
markets. 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  Congressional 
guests,  this  morning,  could  have  been  with 
me  on  my  trip  to  Japan  last  month,  and 
could  have  seen  as  I  did  the  spectacular  ad- 
vances which  the  steel  industry  In  that  coun- 
try has  made  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Starting  almost  from  scratch,  it  has  become 
the  third  largest  steel  producer  in  the  world, 
and  last  year  it  exported  about  11  million 
tons  of  which  nearly  5  million  tons  were  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  vast  plans  for 
expansion  In  the  very  near  future,  with  the 
likelihood  that  most  of  this  new  tonnage 
would  go  into  exports.  So  a  few  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  Industries 
might  be  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  Uttle  to  choose  between  the  two 
as  to  technology,  productivity,  labor  supply, 
skills  and  climate.  The  United  States  may 
have  some  advantage  in  the  availability  of 
raw  materials  although  this  Is  shrinking  as 
new  high-grade  ore  and  coal  sources  open  up 
around  the  world  and  as  highly-efficient 
ocean  bulk  carriers  go  into  service.  The 
United  States  has  the  most  modern  and 
diversified  transportation  system  In  the 
world — a  real  advantage — but  the  location 
of  all  major  Japanese  plants  on  the  Coast 
is  a  partially  balancing  factor.  Therefore — as 
to  these  factors — our  steel  Industry  would 
seem  to  have  some  edg6  on  Japan's.  The 
only  identifiable  major  difference  among  the 
economic  factors  affecting  the  two  industries 
is  in  employment  costs. 

Employment  costs  in  the  Jap>anese  steel 
mills  are  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  And  when  I  speak 
of  emplojmient  costs.  I  am  not  talking  about 
wage  rates  alone.  I  am  Including  the  whole 
range  of  benefits  which  the  Japanese  steel- 
workers receive. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Japanese  mills 
have  an  advantage  of  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
in  employment  costs  alone.  And  beyond 
that  their  capital  costs  In  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  are  only  about  half  as  much 
as  ours. 

Paced  by  that  kind  of  cost  disadvantage, 
American  producers  have  Uttle  chance  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  price  and  must  rely 
on  quality,  service  and  innovation  as  the 
primary  areas  of  competition. 

But  these  cost  advantages  which  foreign 
producers  enjoy  in  varying  degrees  in  Exxrope 
and  the  Par  East  are  not  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  flood  of  steel  Imports  which 
washes  up  on  our  American  shores.  A  basic 
cause  lies  In  the  excess  steelmaklng  capacity 
which  exists  abroad  and  continues  to  In- 
crease; so  that  steelmakers  in  these  coun- 
tries are  compelled  to  maintain  their  exports 
at  the  highest  practical  level.  If  this  means 
that  they  must  ship  their  excess  tons  across 
the  seas  at  whatever  price  is  necessary  to  get 
the  business,  then  they  do  so — and  eventu- 
ally their  governments  or  their  home-market 
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customers  must   subsidize   these  efports   in 
one  way  or  another. 

Foreign  governments  use  their  stetl  Indus- 
tries as  Instruments  of  national  policy  re- 
sulting In  protection  of  those  Industries. 
The  measures  they  have  adopted  t^e  many 
forms  but  they  are  designed  to  prptect  do- 
mestic markets  and  stimulate  exports. 
These  Include  tax  rebates,  subsidies,  special 
shipping  rates,  and  special  dej^eclatlon 
allowances. 

And  America  Is  a  prime  target  for  ithese  ex- 
ports because  the  steel  market  in  the  United 
States  Is  not  only  the  largest  and  jmost  di- 
versified In  the  world — It  Is  also  fhe  most 
open  and  easily  accessible  In  the  world. 
Here  a  low  tariff,  averaging  less  th^  6  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  product,  Isj  the  only 
barrier  this  country  places  in  froni  of  steel 
Imports. 

But    In    other    countries    It    Is 
When  American  steel   goes  abroad 
ample.   It  must  absorb  tariffs  tha 
more   than  double   the  American 
then  be  required  to  hurdle  a  batter 
tariff    barriers    which    may    Includ 
taxes,  surcharges.  Import  licenses, 
fees  and  so-called  equalization  taxi 
In  various  countries — are  levied  o; 
and    rebated    on    exports.      So    th 
States  market  Is  thus  being  used  b] 
mills  as   a   kind   of  "bargain   base: 
which  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  pr 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  a  jjolnt — and! I  believe 
that  point  has  been  reached* — wherf  there  Is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  and  still 
the  financial  soundness  that  stee: 
other  Industry  cannot  and  must 
ardlze.  There  is  a  p>oint — and  I  be 
point  has  arrived — when  the  impoft-export 
problem  of  the  steel  indxistry  must  t>e  recog- 
nized in  the  offices  of  government  add  appro- 
priate steps  taken  to  solve  those  p<^tlons  of 
the  problem  which  only  governnjent  can 
solve. 

Tou  all  know  what  has  been  happening 
In  Geneva.  After  years  of  debate,  tlie  GATT 
negotiations  are  at  a  virtual  standstill  and 
we  in  the  steel  Industry  feel  certain  that 
nothing  can  result  which  will  preirent  the 
steady  deterioration  of  our  Intel  national 
trade  in  steel. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  in  June 
and  we  feel  It  would  be  a  tragic  n  Lstake  if 
the  Congress  were  merely  to  pass  a  perfunc- 
tory extension  of  that  Act.  And  I  gather 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Russell  Long,  was  quoted  ttie  other 
day  818  saying:  "Otu-  trade  policlei  need  a 
thorough  new  look;  and  some  haril-beaded 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  independent  tbo\|ght  and 
study  to  the  over-all  program." 

And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  t 
Relations  Council.  Senator  Everett  |  Dlrksen, 
the  Minority  Leader,  expressed  hts  "deep 
conviction  that  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
restore  some  semblance  of  fairness  land  bal- 
ance to  our  foreign  trade  policy  4nd  pro- 
cedures. 

"We  must  be  as  zealous,"  he  saidj  "In  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  their  employers  as  we  are  for  tpose  liv- 
ing in  distant  lands  ...  we  as  a  people — 
and  especially  your  Representative^  in  the 
Congress — must  be  farsighted  enpugh  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  byiour  wise 
adoption  of  laws  calculated  to  foster  Amer- 
ica's strength  and  economic  growtii,  rather 
than  submissively  to  accept  policl^  whose 
chief  contribution  is  strengthening  other 
nations  at  our  exx>ense."  I 

Statements  like  these — coming  as)  they  do 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — are  ehcourag- 
Ing  Indeed  and  certainly  we  are  grajteful  for 
the  efforts  of  many  of  you  Memtiera 
gress  In  seeking  a  solution  to  this 
Two  examples  come  to  mind — the 
the   steel   Import   situation   which 
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namce  Committee  as  the  restilt  of  a  resolu- 
tion Introduced  during  the  last  session  by 
Senator  Vance  Hartke;  and  the  hearings 
concerning  the  Impact  of  Imports  on  labor 
which  were  held  by  Congressman  John  Etent 
and  his  General  Labor  Subconunlttee  this 
past  summer. 

Studies  and  hearings  of  this  kind  are  im- 
portant in  the  determination  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  However,  the  welfare  of  this 
industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  steelworkers, 
and — I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say — the  security 
of  this  nation  require  that  the  Congress 
takes  steps  at  this  Session  to  enact  a  tem- 
porary levy  on  Imports  of  foreign  made  steel 
and  pig  Iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price  dif- 
ferential and  create  a  climate  of  more  equi- 
table competition  between  domefUc  and  for- 
eign producers  who  seek  a  share  of  the  United 
States  market. 

What  the  exact  terms  of  such  a  law  would 
be,  £md  how  it  should  be  drafted,  are  mat- 
ters, of  course,  which  rest  with  you,  and 
we  will  be  communicating  with  you  indi- 
vidually to  gain  the  benefit  of  your  counsel 
as  well — we  hope — as  your  support. 

But  meanwhile  if  you  are  looking  for  any 
of  those  "hard-headed  businessmen"  that 
Senator  Long  was  talking  about,  I  must  say 
that  seated  in  this  room  today  are  some  of 
the  hardest-headed  men  that  you  could  find 
anywhere.  I  know,  because  I  have  been  com- 
peting against  them  and  their  companies  for 
more  than  forty  years.  And  every  one  of  us 
wants  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  finding  a  fair 
and  workable  solution  to  this  vital  problem. 

I  hope  that,  together,  we  can. 


GETTING  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  many  years  now  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  worship  at  the  church 
where  our  own  Chaplain,  Dr.  Edward 
Gardiner  Latch,  has  been  the  minister. 
He  always  brings  worthwhile  messages  to 
his  parishioners.  His  sermon  of  Sunday, 
January  23,  was.  In  my  opinion,  most 
outstanding,  as  he  set  forth  for  his  hear- 
ers an  excellent  message.  "Getting  Along 
With  People." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
to  share  this  message  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  House.  Accordingly.  I  am  re- 
questing permission  to  insert  it  in  the 
body  of  the  Record.  It  is  especially 
meaningful  as  we  begin  the  work  of  a 
new  session. 

Gettino  AiAiito  With  People 
(By   Edward    Gardiner   Latch,    D.D.,   L.H.D.. 

minister    of    the    Metropolitan    Memorial 

Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Some  time  ago  a  minister  was  Invited  to 
give  an  address  to  the  student  body  of  an 
eastern  university.  In  preparation  for  this 
address  he  talked  to  a  number  of  students 
in  the  city  where  he  was  living.  They  told 
him  that  many  speakers  spoke  about  world 
affairs  and  contemporary  problems  but  they 
felt  that  students  wanted  to  know  something 
about  how  to  live  in  this  world,  how  to  face 
the  experiences  of  dally  living  and  particu- 
larly how  to  manage  their  personal  relation- 
ships. One  sophomore  confessed  to  feeling 
alone  and  rejected.  Said  he — "I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  anybody — my 


parents,  my  professors  or  my  fellow  students. 
There  is  something  within  me  that  makes  It 
Impossible  for  me  to  have  happy  personal 
relations.    I  want  relief." 

This  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  other 
people  have  the  same  problem.  A  person- 
nel manager  of  a  company  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  reason  why  many  people  fall  in 
life  Is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  ability,  or 
education,  or  opportunity — they  simply  have 
not  learned  to  have  satisfactory  relationships 
with  other  people. 

I  read  that  at  Harvard  they  made  a  study 
of  the  reasons  why  some  5,000  men  and 
women  failed  as  employees  of  various  orga- 
nizations. They  discovered  that  one-third 
had  failed  for  lack  of  "know-how,"  and  to 
their  surprise  two-thirds  failed  for  what  they 
called  "Poor  adjustment  to  fellow  workers." 
It  was  a  failure  In  human  associations;  they 
could  not  get  along  with  other  people;  they 
had  not  learned  to  manage  their  personal 
relationships. 

Here  is  a  man  in  business  who  expected 
to  get  a  big  promotion.  He  felt  sure  It  would 
come  and  thought  he  had  It  coming  to  him— 
but  it  never  came.  When  Tie  was  passed  by 
he  was  left  broken-hearted  and  dejected.  His 
qualifications  were  excellent,  he  knew  his 
work,  he  was  a  college  graduate,  but  his 
trouble  was  that  he  could  not  get  along  with 
people.  Said  the  president — "We  cannot  pro- 
mote him  to  an  executive  position  in  spite 
of  his  ability  and  qualifications  because  he 
rubs  everybody  the  wrong  way.  If  he  would 
only  get  enough  religion  to  help  him  realize 
that  others  may  be  right  once  in  a  while- 
he  might  get  somewhere  in  business."  It 
was  a  failure  In  developing  the  spirit  whereby 
he  could  live  affirmatively  with  others. 

Here  Is  a  minister  who  has  a  long  record 
of  brief  pastorates.  He  manages  to  stay  a 
year  or  two  but  has  to  move  on.  This  par- 
ticular man  was  an  "A"  student — perhaps  It 
would  have  done  him  good  to  have  received 
a  few  "B's"  and  to  have  played  on  the  base- 
ball team.  He  had  ability,  education  and 
opportunity — but  with  all  that,  he  had  not 
learned  to  manage  his  personal  relationships. 
To  hear  him  talk  you  would  think  that  the 
church  was  made  up  of  difficult  people.  He 
had  no  idea  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
within  himself. 

Here  Is  a  home  In  which  differences  al- 
lowed to  continue  finally  lead  to  disillusion- 
ment and  disaster.  A  family  circle  is  about 
to  be  broken  up.  Why?  Why  are  there  so 
many  broken  homes?  Is  It  lack  of  education 
or  opportunity  or  knowledge?  I  would  say 
"No."  Many  homes  that  are  broken  are 
broken  because  parents  and  children  are  not 
willing  or  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  per- 
sonal adjustment  which  marriage  and  family 
life  inevitably  bring. 

Again  and  again  the  ability  and  the  readi- 
ness to  manage  our  personal  relationships 
has  detemained  our  success  and  the  inability 
and  the  unreadiness  to  get  along  with  others 
has  decided  our  failure.  Happy  is  the  person 
who  has  learned  this  art  and  unhappy  is  he 
who  has  not  learned  it. 

Let  me  add  to  the  happiness  of  your  life 
by  maUng  a  few  suggestions  which  will  help 
you  to  manage  your  personal  relationships. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  make  one  observation  in 
fairness  to  ourselves.  There  is  no  possible 
way  whereby  we  can  please  everybody — and 
I  am  not  giving  a  sermon  on  how  to  please 
everybody.  No  matter  how  wise  we  are.  how 
kind  we  strive  to  be,  how  self-forgetful  our 
attitude,  there  will  always  be  at  least  a  lew 
people  who  will  not  be  overly  enthusiastic 
about  us.  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know  and 
I  make  no  attempt  to  understand — I  am  Just 
making  a  statement  of  fact.  Try  as  you  will, 
you  cannot  please  everyone — not  even  Jesus 
did  that.  However,  there  is  something  we 
can  do.  We  can  eliminate  from  our  own  lives 
the  attitudes  and  the  habits  and  the 
thoughts  which  produce  needless  friction  be- 
tween  ourselves  and  those  about  us.    We  can. 
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at  least,  change  ourselves  even  though  It  may 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  change  other  people. 

To  get  along  with  people  let  us  begin  by 
learning  to  improve  our  self-mastery.  It  has 
been  said  that  some  people  are  moody  and 
some  are  not  moody;  some  have  tempers, 
gome  do  not  have  tempers.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  some  people 
master  their  moods  and  some  people  do  not 
master  their  moods;  some  people  control  their 
tempers,  while  other  people  do  not  control 
their  tempvers. 

This  lack  of  self-mastery,  this  loss  of  self- 
control  has  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  get 
along  with  others  and  it  has  often  made  It 
very  difficult  for  others  to  get  along  with  us. 
It  is  a  mistake,  always  a  mistake,  never  any- 
thing but  a  mistake  to  lose  our  self-control 
and  to  let  the  mastery  of  our  moods  slip 
away  from  us.  We  never  do  it  without  re- 
morse setting  In  upon  us.  In  an  old  novel 
I  remember  reading  these  words — "I  have 
never  hated  a  man  In  my  life  but  what  God 
has  let  me  live  long  enough  to  find  out  that 
I  was  wrong,  dead  wrong.  There  are  Jews 
and  Yankees,  I  used  to  hate  them  worse  than 
sin.  But  what  do  you  reckon — Jesus,  My 
Lord,  was  a  Jew  and  Captain  Tom,  my  friend, 
became  a  Yankee."  If  we  would  only  live 
long  enough  and  possess  a  will  to  understand 
we,  too,  will  realize  that  the  moods  of  hatred 
and  ill  will  and  resentment  are  always  wrong. 
Always  Is  It  a  mistake  to  lose  our  self- 
mastery. 

The  way  to  improve  our  self-mastery  is  to 
master  our  thoughts — the  thought  of  anger, 
111  will,  hatred,  lust — the  very  moment  we 
find  them  rising  in  our  mind.  We  can  master 
our  moods,  we  can  control  our  impulses, 
we  can  govern  oiu-  passions  if  we  will  learn 
to  control  them  in  the  Initial  state.  For  a 
moment  that  mood,  that  Impulse,  that  pas- 
sion, is  only  a  thought  and  In  that  state  it 
may  be  controlled  with  relative  ease.  The 
anger  that  issues  In  murder  was  first  of  all 
a  thought.  The  lust  that  Issued  In  adultery 
was  first  of  all  a  thought.  The  hatred  that  re- 
sulted in  a  feud  was  first  of  all  a  thought. 
The  resentment  that  finally  wrecked  the 
friendship  was  first  of  all  a  thought.  While 
these  evil  forces  are  in  their  Incipient  stage 
they  can  be  easily  brought  under  control — 
once  grown  to  full  strength  in  word  or  deed, 
they  may  become  almost  invincible. 

Here  is  the  profound  wisdom  behind  the 
familiar  words  of  Jesus — "Thou  shalt  not 
kill — I  say  unto  you  thou  shalt  not  be  angry : 
Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery — I  say  unto 
you  thou  shalt  not  lust:  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
I  say  unto  you  thou  shalt  love."  If  our 
thoughts  and  desires  and  moods  are  mas- 
tered, the  outward  acts  would  never  come 
Into  being  at  all. 

When  anger,  lust,  resentment,  come  barg- 
ing Into  our  minds,  let  us  halt  them.  See 
them  for  what  they  are,  refuse  them  en- 
trance and  close  our  minds  to  them.  Let  us 
not  let  them  "dig  Into"  our  minds.  On  the 
other  hand  when  love  and  kindness  and  good- 
ness and  forgiveness  and  truth  come  to  our 
minds,  see  them  for  what  they  are  and  bid 
them  enter  and  keep  them  alive  with  us. 
Do  this  and  keep  on  doing  it.  Center  your 
mind  upon  what  is  good  and  true  and  beauti- 
ful and  you  will  beg^n  to  master  your  moods, 
and  in  mastering  your  moods,  you  will  learn 
to  manage  your  personal  relationships. 

My  second  suggestion  Is  that  we  detelop 
an  Interest  in  other  people.  Many  people 
are  interested  in  themselves  and  In  them- 
selves alone.  They  do  not  want  to  hear 
you  talking  about  your  problems,  your 
troubles,  your  experiences — they  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  their  problems,  their  troubles 
and  their  experiences.  All  too  many  people 
center  their  lives  around  themselves — as  one 
man  has  said — "they  are  walking  centers  of 
self-interest." 

One  good  way  to  manage  our  personal  re- 
lationships Is  to  increase  our  Interest  In 
what  others  are  doing  and  saying  and  plan- 
ning.   People  cannot  help  liking  you  if  you 


will  show  a  definite  interest  In  them.  In- 
stead of  talking  so  much,  why  not  listen 
and  thrill  the  other  person  vrtth  your  will- 
ingness to  learn.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
gossip  is  one  who  talks  to  you  about  others, 
a  bore  Is  one  who  talks  to  you  about  himself, 
but  a  brilliant  conversationalist  is  one  who 
talks  to  you  about  yourself.  Do  this,  says 
Dale  Carnegie,  and  you  will  be  welcome  any- 
where. You  can  make  more  friends  in  two 
months  by  becoming  Interested  In  people 
than  you  can  in  two  years  by  trying  to  get 
other  people  to  become  Interested  in  you. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
man  who  had  tried  for  years  to  sell  coal  to 
a  large  Chain-store  organization — but  the 
company  continued  to  purchase  its  coal 
from  an  out-of-town  dealer  and  to  haul  It 
right  past  the  door  of  his  office.  During 
one  of  the  classes  this  man  poured  out  his 
indignation  upon  chain-stores,  branding 
them  as  the  curse  of  the  nation,  and  he  still 
wondered  why  he  could  not  sell  them  coal. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  try  different 
tactics  and  this  Is  what  happened.  A  debate 
was  staged  between  certain  memt>ers  on 
"Resolved  that  the  spread  of  the  chain- 
store  Is  doing  the  country  more  harm  than 
good."  This  man  was  recommended  to  take 
the  negative  side,  which  he  did  and  agreed 
to  defend  the  chain-store.  Then  he  went 
directly  to  the  executive  of  the  chain-store 
organization  that  he  despised  and  said — "I 
am  not  here  to  try  to  sell  coal,  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor."  Then  he  told 
about  the  debate  and  said — "I  have  come 
to  you  for  help  because  I  cannot  think  of 
anyone  who  would  be  more  capable  of  giving 
me  the  facts  that  I  want.  I  want  to  win 
this  debate  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
help."  Did  he  get  help?  I  say  he  did.  He 
asked  for  a  few  minutes  and  got  over  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  left  the  office  armed 
with  all  kinds  of  facts  and  when  he  did  the 
executive  put  his  arms  around  him,  wished 
him  well  and  then  said — "Drop  in  and  see 
me  sometime  and  let  me  know  how  you 
made  out.  I  think  I  would  like  to  place  an 
order  for  coal." 

To  him  that  was  a  miracle.  Here  he  was 
offering  to  buy  coal  without  his  even  sug- 
gesting it.  He  had  made  more  head-way 
In  two  hours  by  becoming  genuinely  Inter, 
ested  in  him  and  his  problems  than  he  could 
have  made  In  ten  years  by  trying  to  get  him 
interested  in  him  and  In  his  coal. 

That  is  an  old,  old  truth.  If  you  want  to 
manage  your  personal  relationships  become 
genuinely  interested  in  other  people  and 
take  some  Interest  away  from  yourself. 

My  last  suggestion  is  the  simple,  yet 
strong  virtue  of  kindness.  Learn  to  be  kind 
to  people.  If  we,  as  a  Christian  people, 
would  be  true  enough  to  our  ideals  and 
were  kind — what  a  stream  of  good  will  would 
flow  into  the  heart  of  the  world  and  what 
a  wave  of  gentleness  and  greatness  would 
wash  the  face  of  our  globe. 

If  you  want  to  manage  your  personal  re- 
lationships learn  to  be  kind  to  people,  learn 
to  love  them,  learn  to  be  forgiving,  learn 
to  do  them  good.  Sustained  kindness,  per- 
sistent good  will,  enduring  love,  a  readiness 
to  forgive,  will  ultimately  break  down  al- 
most every  form  of  ill  will.  The  experience 
of  generations  has  shown  that  love  is  stronger 
than  hate,  that  active  kindness  will  con- 
quer the  most  stubborn  will  to  evil.  If  we 
meet  anger  with  anger,  hatred  vrith  hatred, 
cruelty  with  cruelty,  we  set  up  a  vicious 
circle  in  which  we  are  repaid  in  kind,  but 
if  we  reveal  the  love  that  bears  all  things, 
believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures 
all  things,  the  love  that  never  falls — ^we  will 
find  that  enmities  will  fade  away.  111  will 
win  disappear  and  hatred  will  begin  to 
vanish. 

"He  drew  a  circle  and  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel  and  a  thing  to  flout. 
Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 
We  drew  a  circle  and  took  him  In." 


You  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
you  cannot  retain  the  feeling  of  bitterness 
or  hatred  or  Ul  will  toward  a  person  who 
quietly  and  genuinely  endeavors  to  help  you, 
who  continually  seeks  your  good  and  who  is 
persistently  kind  to  you,  whether  you  are 
kind  to  him  or  not. 

Here  again  is  the  wisdom  of  Jesus.  His 
rule  for  dissipating  bitterness  is  the  way  of 
an  unfaltering  kindness  and  unwearying  for- 
giveness, an  unfailing  good  will.  "Bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  pray  for  them  that  despltefuUy  use  you, 
that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  Keep  alive  within  you  the 
thought  of  blessing  others,  doing  good  to 
others,  of  praying  for  others,  of  forgiving 
others.  Keep  on  being  kind  and  you  will  be 
amazed  to  discover  how  well  you  manage 
your  p>ersonal  relationships. 

During  one  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
during  the  First  World  War.  an  American  girl 
and  her  brother  were  chased  by  a  Turkish 
soldier  who  was  determined  to  kill  both  of 
them.  He  did  overtake  the  boy  and  kill  him 
but  the  girl  dodged  down  a  side  street  and 
leap>ed  over  a  wall  and  escaped.  Later  in  the 
war  she  became  a  nurse  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  a  military  hospital.  One  day  an 
orderly  brought  into  her  ward  the  Turkish 
soldier  who  had  killed  her  brother  and  tried 
to  kill  her.  He  was  desperately  ill,  too  ill  to 
recognize  anyone — but  the  nurse  recognized 
him  Instantly.  How  could  she  ever  forget 
that  face!  The  slightest  Inattention  on  her 
part  would  bring  about  that  soldier's  death 
and  thus  avenge  the  wrong  he  had  done  her 
In  the  past.  What  should  that  nurse  do? 
One  voice  within  her  said — "Control  your- 
self, become  interested  in  him,  be  kind  to 
him."  Another  voice  said — "Forget  your  self- 
control,  neglect  yoiu-  Interest?  Why  be 
kind?"  One  voice  cried,  "revenge" — the 
Christ  voice  cried,  "love."  Which  voice 
should  she  follow?  She  made  her  choice  and 
nursed  the  soldier  back  to  life.  One  day 
when  strength  had  returned  she  saw  him 
gazing  at  her  in  astonishment.  He,  too,  had 
remembered.  He  beckoned  to  her  and  as  she 
leaned  over  the  bed  he  asked  her  why  she 
had  saved  his  life  and  she  answered 
quietly — "I  am  a  follower  of  one  who  said — 
'Thou  Shalt  love  even  your  enemies." "  The 
soldier  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  then 
whispered — "I  never  knew  there  was  such  a 
religion.    I  want  it  too."  ' 

There  Is  a  religion  like  that — the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  give  our  lives  to 
Him,  when  we  walk  in  His  way,  when  we 
possess  His  Spirit — then  our  self-mastery  Is 
improved,  our  interest  in  others  is  Increased 
and  kindness  and  love  rules  our  hearts.  In 
His  Spirit  we  develop  a  personality  which 
learns  to  get  along  with  people. 


THE  YANKEES  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  multifaceted  program  which  was 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  Yankees  Baseball  Club. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram will  occur  on  April  29,  when  15,000 
New  York  City  high  school  seniors,  who 
have  attained  a  high  academic  level,  will 
be  guests  of  the  New  York  Yankees  at 
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Yankee  Stadium.    The  development  of 
this  program  Is  worth  noting. 

The  Yankees  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, at  a  joint  meeting,  noted  that  stu- 
dents who  possess  physical  dexterity  and 
ability  and  are  able  to  particii>ate  in  a 
high  school  sports  program  can  receive 
a  trophy  or  a  letter  or  some  other  public 
recognition  of  their  accompllBhments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  student  Who  does 
not  posses  this  ability,  but  attaihs  a  high 
academic  level,  actually  received  no  pub- 
lic recognition.  It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  the  honor  students  in  some 
manner  to  applaud  publicly  his  diligence 
in  the  classroom. 

Going  beyond  the  recognitionjof  honor 
students,  the  Yankees  and  the  {board  of 
education  will  work  together  to  make 
Yankee  ball  games  available  to  under- 
privileged children  and  reward!  students 
with  good  attendance  records  with  a  free 
ball  game. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  co»nmunity 
effort  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
Yankees.  We  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
school  dropout  figures.  Students  con- 
stantly receive  lectures  and  wrljtten  ma- 
terial urging  them  to  stay  in  school.  No 
body  or  no  group  can  make  a'  stronger 
Impact  on  a  yoimgster  than  a^  baseball 
player.  To  capitalize  on  the  potential 
impact  on  the  student.  Yankee  jballplay- 
ers  will  visit  various  schools  apd  speak 
to  students  urging  them  to  stay  in  school, 
complete  their  education  to  be  prepared 
for  a  full  and  rewarding  adult  ;iife. 

Baseball  is  the  national  pastime.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  a  professional  sports 
organization  and  an  organization  such  as 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  working  together  in  these 
noble  efforts.  I 

I  am  most  enthusiastic  aboi»  the  po- 
tential results  of  this  phase  of  I  the  pro- 
gram. Since  Yankee  Stadium  is  located 
in  my  district,  I  am  proud  to  supmit  into 
the  Congressional  Record  this  report  of 
worthwhile  community  relations  effort. 


TO  REQIHRE  THAT  STAT^  PLANS 
UNDER  TITLES  I  AND  XVI  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AfcT  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR 
RENTAL  HOUSING  OCCUPIED  BY 
RECIPIENTS  OF  ASSISTANCE 
UNDER  SUCH  TITLES  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  8,  1967      | 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ^ntleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Derbjain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thl^  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  eKtraneous 
matter.  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. !  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1960  census  revealed  that  one-ifourth  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  years  or  older  did  not  have 
households  of  their  own  but  rather  lived 
in  the  houses  of  relatives,  1^  lodging 
houses,  or  in  institutions.     Off  the  re- 


mainder, over  30  percent  lived  in  sub- 
standard hoxising  while  many  others 
lived  in  housing  imsuitable  or  unsafe  for 
elderly  people. 

Fortunately,  through  a  niunber  of 
housing-for-the-elderly  projects,  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  now  enjoy  a  suit- 
able place  of  residence.  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remains  a  large  number  of 
elderly  citizens  who  live  in  substandard 
or  unsuitable  housing.  And  though  more 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly  are  be- 
ing built,  other  means  must  be  sought 
to  protect  our  senior  citizens  from  the 
plight  of  substandard  housing. 

Our  beloved  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
gress on  February  21,  1963,  spoke  about 
the  substandard  housing  and  exorbitant 
rentals  to  which  our  senior  citizens  are 
subjected  and  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  require  that  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Federal  grants  for  old-age 
assistance  vmder  social  security  a  State's 
plan  must  establish  and  maintain  stand- 
ards of  health  and  safety  for  housing 
rented  to  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

Much  to  my  dismay.  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal,  which  would  have 
quickly  eliminated  substandard  housing 
for  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  was 
never  adopted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  subcom- 
mittee and  as  a  Representative  from  a 
district  in  which  much  housing  for  the 
elderly  has  been  proposed  and  completed, 
I  have  been  intimately  involved  in  this 
problem  of  providing  suitable  housing 
for  our  senior  citizens.  I  know  quite 
well  this  problem  of  substandard  housing 
that  casts  its  ugly  shadow  over  the 
golden  years  of  these  citizens. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  offer  to  this  House  today  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  solution  for  those  senior 
citizens  who,  because  they  are  unable  to 
gain  residence  in  an  elderly  housing 
project,  are  confronted  with  this  ugly 
problem  of  substandard  housing.  This 
bill  represents  for  me  a  continuation  of 
the  fight  for  decent  housing  for  our 
senior  citizens  that  was  begim  by  our 
late  President  Kennedy. 

If  this  bill  were  to  be  enacted,  all 
States  would  be  required  to  establish 
and  maintain  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  rental  housing  occupied  by  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled, and  dependent  children.  It  would 
provide  the  States  with  broad  latitude  in 
furnishing  realistic  protection  for  our 
senior  citizens,  the  blind  and  disabled 
and  also  would  allow  the  States  adequate 
time  in  which  to  implement  their  pro- 
visions. 

Though  some  legislative  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  State  level  to  combat 
this  problem  of  substandard  housing,  the 
need  for  Federal  legislative  action  still 
remains  great.  We  must  not  remain 
idle  while  assistance  payments  are  used 
to  subsidize  the  slums  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1963,  President  Kennedy  said: 
It  Is  estimated  that  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments presently  going  Into  payments  of  rent 
equal  some  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year — a 
fourth  of  the  $2  billion  total  that  Is  expended 
In  federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  all  old- 
age  assistance.    These  funds  should  not  sub- 


sidize substandard  housing.  The  establish- 
ment of  state  rental  housing  standards  Is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  what  some 
States  are  doing  to  combat  the  problem 
of  substandard  housing  for  I  feel  that 
they  can  prove  to  be  an  excellent  source 
of  reference. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  statute  that 
authorizes  municipalities,  imder  speclfled 
conditions,  to  demoUsh  or  repair  unsafe 
buildings.  It  authorizes  any  municipal- 
ity to  adopt  an  ordinance  requiring  mul- 
tiple-dwelling properties  to  meet  certain 
minimum  standards  of  health  and  safety. 
When  a  landlord  refuses  to  comply  with 
such  minimum  standards,  after  notice 
and  reasonable  time  are  given  to  do  so, 
the  municipality  may  take  one  of  two 
alternative  courses:  First,  apply  to  a 
court  for  a  mandatory  injunction  requir- 
ing compliance,  or  second,  request  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  to  collect  all 
rental  income  derived  from  the  sub- 
standard property  and  apply  it  toward 
rehabilitation.  In  the  event  such  income 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  expenses,  the  receiver  may 
issue  freely  transferrable  certificates  to 
creditors  involved  in  the  rehabilitation. 
The  holders  of  these  certificates,  under 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  have  a  first  lien, 
after  taxes,  upon  the  rehabilitated  prop- 
erty and  its  rental  income  provided  that 
they  record  such  liens  within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  the  certificate. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  authorizes 
the  Massachusetts  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment to  adopt  and  promulgate  a  State 
sanitary  code  which  prescribes  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  safety  for  rental 
properties  and  penalties  for  violations. 
Either  the  tenant  or  the  local  health  de- 
partment may  file  a  petition  in  the  dis- 
trict court  alleging  that  certain  rental 
properties  violate  the  code.  If  the  court 
finds  that  violations  exist,  it  may  issue 
a  written  order  authorizing,  first,  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  second,  the  clerk  to  expend  the 
rental  income  for  the  correction  of  viola- 
tions and  turn  over  any  balance  to  the 
landlord  after  the  deficiencies  have  been 
corrected. 

The  tenant  or  the  local  health  depart- 
ment also  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
superior  court.  If  this  court  finds  that 
a  violation  exists,  it  may  issue  an  in- 
junction requiring  the  landlord  to  comply 
with  the  code.  The  court  may  also  ap- 
point a  receiver  to  collect  withheld  rental 
income  and  apply  it  to  repairs  and  re- 
habilitation expenses.  If  this  income  is 
insufficient  to  cover  expenses,  the  re- 
ceiver may  petition  the  court  for  leave 
to  apply  for  financial  assistance  from  the 
State  to  supplement  the  funds  available 
from  rents.  This  deficiency  becomes  a 
contractual  debt  running  from  the  land- 
lord to  the  State  and  the  debt  becomes 
a  lien  on  the  land  in  favor  of  the  State. 

A  failure  to  comply  with  an  order  after 
notice  and  reasonable  time  subjects  the 
landlord  to  a  penalty  of  up  to  $500  for 
each  code  violation.  If  the  landlord  re- 
fuses to  comply  for  more  than  1  year 
after  notice  of  a  code  violation,  the  local 
health  department  may  demolish  or  re- 
move the  premises.    The  expenses  of  re- 
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pair  or  demolition  are  charged  to  the 
landlord  and  become  a  lien  on  the  land 
involved. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  State 
bureau  of  housing  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  State  housmg  code  on  or  be- 
fore December  18,  1966.  Any  munici- 
pality many  subsequently  adopt  an  ordi- 
nance based  upon  this  code.  The  ordi- 
nance, when  enacted,  should  be  designed 
•  to  insure  the  improvement  of  substand- 
ard apartments.  It  should  also  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  public  officer 
who  will  implement  the  program  for  the 
Improvement  of  dilapidated  properties. 

When  the  public  officer's  preliminary 
investigation  discloses  a  housing  code 
violation,  he  should  notify  the  landlord 
and  request  him  to  appear  for  a  hearing 
on  the  matter.  If  the  hearing  confirms 
the  violation,  the  public  officer  sends  an 
order  to  the  landlord  requiring  his  com- 
pliance with  the  order.  After  a  failure 
or  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  order,  the 
public  officer  may  impose  rent  control  if 
the  landlord's  substandard  apartment 
does  not  satisfy  minimum  standards  of 
safety  and  sanitation.  The  public  offi- 
cial, with  the  consent  of  the  municipal- 
ity, may  petition  the  court  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  to  collect  the  rents 
and  use  such  income  for  rehabilitation 
expenses,  payment  of  penalties,  or  other 
purposes  approved  by  the  court.  Under 
this  plan  of  rent  control,  the  landlord 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  a  portion  of 
rents  due  under  certain  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  action  Is  needed 
now  to  assure  that  the  Government's 
money  is  not  used  to  subsidize  our  Na- 
tion's slums.  We  must  provide  the 
States  with  the  necessary  impetus  to  en- 
act suitable  legislation  for  the  assurance 
of  adequate  housing  not  only  for  the 
aged  but  for  all  our  citizens. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  January  18,  this  House  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty  at 
which  time  many  fine  eulogies  were  de- 
livered In  commemoration  of  this  most 
extraordinary  man. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
gaining  a  greater  insight  into  the  life  of 
John  Fogarty  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  letter  written  to  Congress- 
man Fogarty's  widow,  Luise,  by  his  God- 
son, Joseph  McLaughlin. 

Jantjart  18,  1966. 

Dear  Lttise:  I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  of  John's  death.  1 
considered  him  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest 
man  that  I  ever  knew  and  to  be  his  Godson 
was  the  greatest  honor  ever  bestowed  on  me. 
I  don't  think  I  will  ever  forget  him  and  I  will 
always  remember  him  In  my  prayers. 

Lulse,  this  Is  the  honest  to  Ood  truth,  all 
through  my  life  I  have  always  dreamed  of 


being  as  great  aa  him  and  to  be  humble  like 
him.  I  know  this  would  be  and  will  be  im- 
possible but  if  I  could  get  Just  half  as  great 
as  he  was,  I  would  be  very  happy  and  satis- 
fled.  I  really  was  proud  of  him  and  every- 
tlme  I  stood  next  to  him  my  head  would  be 
as  high  as  ever.  I  only  wish  I  could  be  home 
right  now  to  see  you  and  tell  you,  but  that 
U  impossible.  I  will  be  home  Feb.  14  and  I 
hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  see  you. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  soul  and 
body,  may  God  shower  His  blessings  on  both 
you  and  Mary. 
Always, 

JOET. 

P. S.— Lulse,  he   was  by  far  the  greatest 
man  that  I  ever  knew. 


carriers  earn  about  80  cents  an  hour  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  for  industrial 
workers  in  the  San  Diego  area.  The 
hourly  gap  translates  into  a  weekly  defi- 
cit of  approximately  $32,  or  an  annual 
difference  of  more  than  $1,600. 

Our  national  economy  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  efficiency  and  devo- 
tion of  our  150,000  letter  carriers.  We 
must  act  now  to  make  postal  compensa- 
tion attractive  enough  to  recruit  career- 
minded  individuals  for  the  postal  service 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  ex- 
perienced personnel. 


SUB-PAR  PAY  OF  OUR  MAILMEN  AND 
POSTAL  CLERKS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  correct  a  long-standing  in- 
justice: the  sub-par  pay  of  our  Nation's 
mailmen  and  postal  clerks. 

In  1962,  Congress  promised  the  postal 
workers  true  comparability — salaries 
equivalent  to  the  wages  of  workers  hold- 
ing comparable  jobs  in  private  industry. 
That  promise  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

For  today,  a  starting  letter  carrier 
earns  only  $5,331  a  year.  And  he  must 
toil  for  21  years  to  achieve  the  top  pay 
scale  for  his  level  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice salary  schedule.  I  personally  can- 
not accept  the  implication  that  it  takes 
more  than  two  decades  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum proficiency  in  this  calling. 

My  bill  would  adjust  the  pay  of  letter 
carriers  and  distribution  and  window 
clerks  by  advancing  them  from  level  4 
to  level  5  in  pay  schedule.  In  addition, 
the  first  two  steps  in  level  5  would  be 
eliminated,  leaving  only  10  steps  in  the 
level.  As  a  result,  it  would  take  postal 
clerks  and  carriers  15  years  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  level,  instead  of  the  present 
21  years. 

The  legislation  also  would  provide  sub- 
stantial increases  for  Post  Office  per- 
sonnel in  lower  grades,  including  jani- 
tors, elevator  operators,  order  fillers, 
guards,  file  clerks,  typists,  mail  handlers 
and  garagemen.  All  would  be  moved  up 
to  the  next  level  in  the  salary  schedule, 
with  the  resulting  increases  averaging 
about  14  percent. 

Can  we  do  less?  In  my  own  city  of 
San  Diego,  for  instance,  a  mail  carrier 
in  his  third  year  earns  less  than  a  meter 
maid  with  similar  experience.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  advocate  reducing  the  sal- 
aries of  the  meter  maids,  who  perform 
a  valuable  public  service,  but  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  raaUmen  should  be 
paid  at  least  as  well. 

My  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  distinguished  resident  of  my  district, 
S.  A.  Zitnay,  president  of  Branch  70  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. 

Mr.  Zitnay  has  advised  me  that  his  700 


AGRICULTURE:  PAST  AND  FUTURE 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PtrncELL]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori]^ 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sis  we 
begin  this  new  year  and  this  new  Con- 
gress, I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  us 
to  take  stock,  to  see  where  we  have  been 
in  order  that  we  may  better  know  where 
we  should  go.  In  that  cormectlon  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  a  few  moments  to  our 
agricultural  programs.  The  flexibility 
built  into  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  is  demonstrating  its  value  sea- 
son by  season. 

President  Johnson  said  when  he  signed 
the  legislation  that  it  would  enable  us 
to  "reap  the  wisdom  of  three  decades 
of  trial  and  error,"  setting  the  course 
of  a  "farm  policy  geared  to  growth." 
He  said  it  would  strengthen  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  in  world  markets,  help 
reduce  surpluses,  help  improve  farm  in- 
come and  assure  consumers  of  rea- 
sonable prices.  His  statement  was 
prophetic. 

As  we  look  at  the  progress  made  under 
this  new  legislation,  we  find  it  is  even 
exceeding  our  expectations. 

Surpluses  of  grain  are  gone,  and  the 
surplus  of  cotton  is  being  brought  down. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
the  end  of  1966  had  an  investment  In 
commodities  of  only  $4.4  billion,  com- 
pared with  a  peak  investment  of  $8  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1963.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  45  percent,  and  thanks  to  the 
FVxxJ  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand — with  adequate  re- 
serves for  protection. 

The  new  cotton  program  is  providing 
producers  fully  $200  million  more  this 
year  than  they  would  have  had  under 
the  previous  legislation.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  one-fourth.  Further- 
more, by  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
the  surplus  will  be  down  by  one-third. 

Wheat  income  in  1966  was  the  highest 
in  15  years.  At  $2.7  billion,  it  was  fully 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  in  any 
recent  year.  Wheat  exports  the  first  6 
months  of  this  marketing  year  were  42.5 
million  bushels  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  exports  and  in- 
spections for  export  through  December 
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added  up  to  435,854,000  bushels  Including 
the  wheat  equivalent  of  the  flour  exports. 
The  comparable  figure  last  year  was  393,- 
319,000.  With  the  wheat  surplus  down, 
the  flexible  program  provides  for  In- 
creased allotments  so  that  farfners  can 
continue  to  participate  in  the  program 
and  earn  wheat  certificates  ^hile  in- 
creasing their  production  If  thejr  care  to. 

With  the  feed  grain  surplus  a|  thing  of 
the  past,  the  program  for  1967'  calls  for 
only  half  as  much  acreage  diversion  as  in 
1966.  There  is  no  diversion  payment, 
except  for  farms  with  very  small  base 
acreages,  but  price-support  lev^s  are  up 
5  cents  for  com  and  9  cents  for  grain 
sorghum.  Barley  is  not  in  thei  program 
this  year,  and  the  barley  loan  t&te  is  up 
10  cents  a  bushel.  Feed  grain  producers 
who  want  to  grow  soybeans  on  their  feed 
grain  acretige  may  do  so  and  stUl  be  eli- 
gible for  feed  grain  price-supoort  pay- 
ments Just  as  if  they  planted!  corn  or 
grain  sorghum.  Thus,  the  feied  grain 
program  is  another  excellent  e.^ample  of 
the  importance  of  flexible  legislation. 

All  told,  the  acreage  being  re^rned  to 
production  this  year  as  a  result  (|f  flexible 
program  operations  may  be  as  much  as 
30  million  acres,  about  half  of  what  was 
diverted  under  programs  last  year.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  far  cry  from  doing  away 
with  programs.  Farmers  have  probably 
160  million  acres  of  land  that  could  be 
planted  to  crops  very  quickly-i-without 
clearing  woods  or  installing  arty  irriga- 
tion or  drainage  systems.  This  means 
that  for  every  2  acres  planted  last  year 
there  was  at  least  another  acre  available 
for  planting.  And  last  year  ^ur  total 
crop  production  was  as  large  a4  the  Na- 
tion ever  has  had  in  any  year! but  one. 
The  capacity  for  surplus  production  is 
still  there.  But  the  flexible  program 
legislation  is  helping  us  producelfor  mar- 
ket— not  for  Government  storagje. 

Meanwhile,  consumers  contln|ue  to  get 
good  treatment.  Last  year  thiey  spent 
only  18.2  percent  of  their  dlspofeable  in- 
come for  food  as  against  25.7  pfrcent  20 
years  ago.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  has  said,  the  aonsumer 
food  bill  would  have  been  $12B  billion 
last  year  Instead  of  the  actual  $91  bil- 
lion— a  difference  of  $32  bUlion-i-if  farm 
prices  had  kept  up  with  food  prices  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years.  However^  farmers 
now  get  only  5.5  percent  of  consumers' 
expenditures  for  food,  while  in  ^947  they 
got  twice  that  percentage.  j 

Nevertheless,  farm  income  lias  been 
rising  and  l£ist  year  went  to  fi  record 
$16.3  billion.  The  comparable  figure  for 
1960  was  $11.7  bUllon.  We  must  direct 
very  close  attention  to  the  vital  need  to 
increase  farm  income.  | 

Farmers  still  do  not  have  parity  of  in- 
come, but  with  the  sdd  of  the  ?ood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  they  ar^  making 
progress  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  appeared  before  a 
session  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. He  outlined  for  us  thq  current 
operations  of  the  Department  lof  Agri- 
culture, the  goals  for  which  the;  Etepart- 
ment  Is  currently  striving,  reviewed  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past,  and  pro- 
jected the  problems  and  prospects  for  the 
future. 


At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  include  that  portion 
of  Secretary  Freeman's  remarks  to  the 
committee  this  morning  which  were  in- 
cluded in  his  prepared  statement : 
Statement  or  the  Secretary  or  Agricultcbe, 

Orville   L.    Freeman.    Before   the   House 

Committee   on   Agriculture,   Pebbuabt   8, 

1967 

Mjr  testimony  today  takes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  Irom  that  of  earlier  years. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  moet  useful  In- 
formation I  could  bring  to  all  of  you,  but 
especially  the  new  members,  at  this  time 
would  be  a  summary  of  the  overall  organiza- 
tion, the  policies,  and  the  program  goals  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Knowledgeable  senior  members  know 
this,  but  even  they  might  beneflt  from  a 
quick  review.  < 

First  of  all,  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  an  organizational  chart  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  a  moment  I  shall  go  over  it  with 
you  In  some  detail.  Then  we  shall  proceed 
to  other  charts  that  I  have  brought  along 
today  so  I  can  present  my  testimony  in  the 
most  graphic  manner  possible. 

Back  in  1862,  when  your  predecessors  in 
the  Congress  established  a  Cabinet  poet  for 
agriculture,  President  Lincoln  called  his  new 
agency,  "The  People's  Department." 

Over  the  intervening  years — while  serving 
as  a  people's  department — we  have  become 
Increasingly  mlsslon-orlented.  More  and 
more,  we  try  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  this 
great  Department  from  a  functional  perspec- 
tive tied  to  our  goals  or  missions.  We  budget 
our  financial  resources  according  to  the  de- 
partmentalized picture  you  see  on  this  first 
chart,  but  in  achieving  our  objectives — in 
carrying  forward  the  respective  programs  to 
reach  our  goals — we  frequently  obliterate 
agency  lines. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Maintaining  and 
increasing  farm  income  is  a  primary  goal  of 
the  USDA.  But  no  single  agency  performs 
all  the  tasks  contributing  to  that  objective. 
Obvlovisly.  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  plays  an  Important  role 
through  the  commodity  programs  that  it  ad- 
ministers. But  so  do  the  agencies  of  research 
and  soil  conservation  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  programs.  Meat  Inspec- 
tion is  important,  too.  This  Is  a  vital  service 
employing  4.277  persons,  costing  about  $50 
million,  and  inspecting  50  billion  pounds  of 
meat  yearly.  An  effective  Inspection  service 
affects  farm  income  very  Importantly. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  if  we  are 
to  give  the  best  service,  we  must  keep  our  eye 
on  the  goal  we  want  to  reach  and  draw  upon 
all  personnel  and  resources,  throughout  the 
entire  Department,  to  reach  it.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  get  pressed  into  narrow  or- 
ganizational compartments,  but  rather  to 
pool  our  resources  across  agency  lines  so  that 
we  can  move  toward  our  targets  and  goals  as 
efficiently  and  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  have  been  trying — I  am  trying — to  iden- 
tify our  overall  Department  goals  so  the  pub- 
lic will  understand  what  the  USDA  really 
does  .  .  .  and  so  the  people  in  our  own  De- 
partment (and  this  Is  extremely  important) 
will  Identify  with  them.  Only  in  this  way 
will  the  public  understand  and  use  these 
services,  and  will  our  employees,  regardless 
of  how  humble  their  work,  feel  they  are  a 
part  of  these  efforts. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  trying  to  further 
this  objective  by  making  six  major  addresses 
setting  out  Department  policy.  In  them,  I 
am  enunciating  the  six  primary  missions  and 
goals  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  title,  "Agriculture/2000." 

At  first  blush,  the  year  2000  seems  eons 
away.  But  It  Is  not.  In  this  era  of  lightning 
change  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  think 
33  years  ahead  and  to  plan  accordingly.  Ac- 
tually, we  are  midway  between  the  first  years 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  turn  of  the  2  let 


century.  I  am  sure  that  Chairman,  for  (u^e, 
well  remembers  the  agricultural  acts  of  the 
early  '30s.  It  Is  entirely  likely  that  one  oX 
you  newer  members,  sitting  here  today,  will 
be  in  the  chair  at  the  head  of  this  table  when 
the  new  century  arrives. 

I  have  asked  myself  what  agriculture  wiU 
be  like  in  the  year  2000  .  .  .  what  conser- 
vation will  be  like,  and  communications,  and 
research,  and  even  life  Itself.  What  can  we 
do  today  to  contribute  to  the  kind  of  United 
States  that  we  hope  to  leave  to  our  children 
In  the  21st  century? 

Let  me  summariae.  then,  my  objectives  u 
I  seek  to  define  USDA  goals  in  these  early 
weeks  of  1967 : 

1.  To  reach  the  good  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ...  to  make  them  feel 
that  all  of  them  have  an  important  part  to 
play  In  reaching  our  goals. 

2.  To  inform  the  public  so  that  they  may 
understand  the  extent  and  magnitude  and 
purpose  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

(If  you  could  read  some  of  the  600.000  let- 
ters that  Americans  write  to  us  every  year, 
I  think  you  would  be  surprised  at  how  many 
people  are  confused  about  our  role  in  U5. 
lUe.  We  try  to  answer  those  letters  .  .  .  even 
the  one  from  the  lady  who  wrote  us  last  week 
saying,  "I  understand  there  Is  a  machine  to 
manufacture  eggs,  and  I  need  information 
on  it." 

(That  was  easier  to  answer  than  the  ques- 
tion of  a  man  who  asked  for  a  home  brew 
recipe,  and  pointed  out,  "If  I  can  change 
the  taste  of  my  formula.  I  can  get  25  cents 
more  a  bottle  for  it."  We  suggested  that  he 
check  with  the  Treasury  Department  before 
he  went  any  further.) 

3.  Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  nation,  we  are  hopeful  that  this 
process  will  make  it  possible  to  raise  our 
sights  and  shape  our  programs  more  in- 
telligently in  the  days  ahead.  We  all  want 
to  do  today  what  will  mean  a  better  U.S.A. 
come  the  year  2000. 


THE      HONORABLE      W.      PRESTON 
LANE.   JR. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  1947  to  1951  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land was  a  man  of  virtue  and  courage,  a 
man  who,  despite  a  brilliant  record  of 
achievement,  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion precisely  because  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  champion  a  righteous  but  unpop- 
ular cause.  Yesterday  former  Governor 
W.  Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  died  in  his  home 
of  a  heart  attack.  Today,  all  of  Mary- 
land mourns  the  loss  of  the  man  who 
Initiated  the  State  sales  tax,  constructed 
the  Bay  Bridge,  and  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  moving  tribute 
paid  to  Mr.  Lane  by  the  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  in  the  Baltimore  Sun : 
W.    Preston    Lane,    Jr. 

In  the  list  of  Marylanders  of  stateman*) 
stature.  Preston  Lane  will  have  an  honored 
place.  He  was  a  man  of  vision,  intelligence 
and  character.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of 
courage.  A  citation  for  gallantry  as  an  officer 
of  the  115th  Infantry  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
fighting  of  World  War  I  testified  to  his  physi- 
cal courage;  and  his  political  courage  was  no 
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less.  Once  the  two  were  demonstrated  to- 
gether. In  the  early  Thirties,  when  the  State 
was  disgraced  by  two  lynchings  on  the  East- 
em  Shore.  Lane  was  attorney  general. 
Warned  that  if  he  crossed  the  Bay  to  direct 
the  search  for  the  lynchers  he  faced  violence, 
and  beyond  that  an  end  to  any  political 
aspirations,  he  crossed  the  Bay.  Stonings  of 
his  car  did  not  deter  him.  "I  detest  and 
ibhor  intolerance  and  bigotry."  he  said,  and 
M  he  did,  all  his  life. 

The  passions  of  that  time  bad  subsided  by 
1M6,  when  he  was  elected  governor,  but  Lane 
had  not  changed.  Politically,  the  fiscal  re- 
form he  proposed  in  1947,  including  as  it  did 
the  sales  tax,  was  said  to  be  an  Invitation  to 
personal  disaster.  He  pressed  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  got  it.  and  the  condition  of  the 
State's  financial  affairs  today  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  the  program  carried  us  for 
almost  two  decades.  There  were  other  ac- 
complishments: the  realization  of  the  40- 
year-old  dream  of  a  bridge  across  the  Bay, 
notable  progress  in  road-building,  a  vast  im- 
provement in  tbe  quality  of  education  in 
Maryland.  But  at  the  end  of  foxir  years  the 
prophets  of  political  gloom  were  proven  right, 
and  the  voters  whose  affairs  had  been  so 
benefited  by  their  own  sales-tax  pennies  re- 
pudiated Lane  in  his  attempt  to  win  re- 
election. In  disappointment,  and  in  honor 
and  dignity,  he  left  the  stage  of  public  office. 

The  other  aspects  of  his  career,  in  the  law. 
In  business.  In  newspaper  publishing,  require 
no  recitation.  In  all  these  fields,  as  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  an  ornament  to  the  State  of 
which  he  and  his  forebears  were  citizens.  As 
Blaryland  honors  him  today  in  death,  those 
who  knew  Preston  Lane  grieve  also  at  the 
passing  of  a  friend  of  unforgettable  warmth, 
wit  and  charm. 


"WHY    I    LIKE     BALTIMORE,     OUR 
BALTIMORE"  ESSAY  CONTEST 
Mr.    KYROS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FRIEDEL.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Maryland  Improvement  Contractors  As- 
sociation, dedicated  to  home  improve- 
ment and  civic  activities,  has  announced 
the  winners  of  its  '"Why  I  Like  Baltimore. 
Our  Baltimore"  essay  contest,  conducted 
in  tribute  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
municipal  anthem,  "Baltimore,  Our  Bal- 
timore." 

It  is  significant  that  Baltimore,  which 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  has  also  given  birth  to  its  own 
unique  municipal  anthem. 

Mrs.  Billie  Wells  Keller,  of  4021  Lyn- 
dale  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  selected 
as  the  first  prize  winner  and  received  a 
S25  U.S.  savings  bond. 

The  project  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Maryland  Improvement 
Contractors  Association's  ofiBcers  and 
board  members:  Paul  Caplan,  president; 
Philip  Baron,  vice  president;  Fred  Stod- 
dard, acting  secretary;  James  J.  Oliver, 
treasurer;  Milton  Rabovsky,  executive 
secretary;  William  H.  Klamer,  past  pres- 
ident; and  MUton  Bates  and  William 
Lobe,  board  members. 

Since  the  essays  are  so  well  written 
and  carry  a  message  which  should  be  of 
interest  beyond  the  confines  of  Baltimore 
City,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  them 


for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

Why    I    Like    Baltimore.    Otm    Baltimore 
(By  Mrs.  Billie  Wells  Keller.  Baltimore.  Md.) 
(Winner  of  first  prize  in  essay  contest  con- 
ducted   by   Maryland   Improvement   Con- 
tractors Association) 
Can  anyone  resist  her? 

Unforgettable;  clothed  In  the  four  seasons; 
snug  between  the  mountains  In  the  west  and 
the  seashore  on  the  east : 

In  spring  she  is  especially  deUghtfvU  and 
teasing.  Your  heart  is  instinctively  caught 
up  In  the  gayety  and  new  life  of  her  mood. 

Come  June,  she  begins  to  sun  herself  in 
traditional  summer  fun;  sailing,  fishing, 
swimming,  clamming,  crabbing. 

Ah.  but  autumn  catches  our  lady  dressed 
in  brilliant  color,  the  sun  spinning  magic 
upon  her  blazon  hair.  You  see  her  every- 
where— football  games,  hunting,  the  races, 
hiking  through  the  crisp  late  afternoon. 

But  there  is  a  calm  and  tranquility  In  her 
winters.  Serene  in  her  white  mantle,  with 
lights  refiectlng  upon  her  face  like  candles  in 
a  hallowed  place. 

Her  diary  she  leaves  discreetly  open,  being 
careful  not  to  bore  us  with  a  mass  of  details, 
annoying  statistics,  what  would  seem  a  boast- 
fully long  list  of  "firsts"  and  record  of  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  cultural,  scientific,  marl- 
time,  commercial  and  industrial  achieve- 
ments. Her  youth  is  astounding  when  com- 
pared to  her  accomplishments. 

Look  at  her  trim  modern  lines;  note  her 
get-up-and-go  attitude.  She  is  Tradition 
done  up  in  contemporary  attire;  quiet  or 
bustling;  flourishing  port  of  entry;  hub  of 
immense  aid  traffic;  numerous  manufactures; 
"Queen  City  of  the  Chesapeake";  a  woman  of 
purpose  and  dedication;  beautiful,  historic; 
a  pleasurable  place  to  live  and  work. 

Once  you  hitch  your  wagon  to  her  Star, 
wherever  you  travel  you  always  return  or 
harbor  the  desire  to  do  so,  for  our  Baltimore 
has  a  hum  and  song  all  her  own.  The  lyrics, 
the  melody  fill  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  heart — 
and  I  love  her. 

Can  anyone  resist? 


Why  I  Like  Baltimore,  Our  Baltimore 
(By  Mrs.  Sadie  Peldman.  Baltimore,  Md.) 
(Winner  of  second  prize  in  essay  contest  con- 
ducted   by    Maryland    Improvement    Con- 
tractors Association) 

Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  a  beautiful 
lady,  a  most  gracloiis  lady  in  the  family  of 
American  cities.     Her  name:    Baltimore. 

Sometimes,  this  charming  lady  resembles 
her  Southern  sisters,  having  a  passion  for 
horse  racing,  and  the  fact  that  tobacco  has 
played  an  Important  part  in  her  birth  and 
growth. 

Then,  too,  she  resembles  her  Northern 
siblings,  with  her  bustling  harbor,  her  fac- 
tories, such  as  Bethlehem  Steel;  her  Indus- 
trial plants,  such  as  the  McCormlck  Splce 
Company.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
Western  Electric,  and  Glenn  L.  Martin  have 
all  made  her  immediately  accessible  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Among  her  proud  memories  is  the  fiery 
night  Francis  Scott  Key  stood  on  a  ship,  and 
thankfully  found  his  Star-Spangled  Banner 
flying  over  Fort  McHenry. 

There  has  been  tragedy,  too.  in  the  lady's 
life.  The  Baltimore  Fire  of  1904.  when  hun- 
gry flames  consumed  the  entire  business  dis- 
trict. It  was  then  that  she  was  challenged 
to  grow  from  an  awkward,  dreamy  teenager 
into  a  great  modern  city. 

Many  suitors  have  come  to  woo  her  with 
generous  gifts.  Johns  Hopkins,  with  a  great 
University  and  Medical  School;  Enoch  Pratt, 
with  a  remarkable  Library;  George  Peabody, 
with  an  endowment  for  a  fine  Music  School. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  she  refuses  to  wear  the 
sa&ie  dress  and  hair  style  as  her  sisters.    Her 


distinctive  row  houses  with  the  white  marble 
steps  have  housed  such  famous  personalities 
as  Babe  Ruth.  Betsy  Patterson.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  and  the  Duchess  of  Windsor.  She  shyly 
admits  that  she  has  more  moniiments  for 
her  population  than  any  other  American  city, 
and  that  she  was  the  first  city  to  erect  a 
monument  to  George  Washington. 

She  boasts  proudly  of  the  World  Cham- 
pion Orioles,  the  Colts,  and  the  delectable 
Chesapeake  Bay  crabs  and  oysters.  She  dis- 
plays with  pride  her  great  architectural 
achievements — the  harbor  tunnel,  the 
Charles  Center,  and  a  fantastic  Beltway  en- 
circling her  like  a  giant  belt. 

The  lady  has  a  personality  and  quaint 
charm  all  her  own.  However,  as  a  city,  Balti- 
more is  as  strong  as  her  port,  as  dynamic  as 
her  modern  highways  and  architecture,  as 
dignified  as  her  monuments,  and  as  varied 
as  her  memories. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  her,  and  proud- 
er still  that  I  am  a  Baltlmorean. 


INACTTVATION  OF  RESERVE  UNITS 

Mr.    KYROS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  protest  the  proposed  Inactlvatlon  of 
six  Air  National  Guard  units  and  eight 
Air  Force  Reserve  units,  as  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Since  the  inactlvatlon  was  announced 
December  8,  1965,  I  have  had  several 
meetings  with  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Air 
Force.  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  these 
units  are  well  trained,  proficient,  and 
capable.  It  seems  ironic,  then,  at  this 
juncture  of  our  history,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  determined  to  inactivate 
these  skilled,  competent  men. 

The  eight  Air  Force  Reserve  units  fac- 
ing Inactlvatlon  carried  out  more  than 
4,900  missions  during  1966,  hauling  4,100 
tons  of  cargo  and  transporting  23,800 
passengers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
work  of  all  these  units,  but  I  am  with  the 
work  of  the  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
stationed  at  Bakalar  Air  Force  Base.  Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

The  434th  is  one  of  those  wings  slated 
for  inactlvatlon,  yet,  in  spite  of  this  de- 
moralizing decision,  the  officers  and  men 
flew  a  total  of  7,665  hours  in  1966  and 
achieved  the  highest  level  of  proficiency 
in  the  history  of  the  wing. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  training  re- 
quirements of  Tactical  Air  Command, 
the  wing  flew  40  MAC  support  missions; 
29  airborne  supply  missions;  16  air  evacu- 
ation training  missions  and  17  combat 
leave  missions,  that  is,  flying  military 
personnel  during  the  airline  strike  last 
year. 

The  wing  also  was  selected  for  two  TAC 
research  programs — the  Slingshot  Posi- 
tive Aerial  Delivery  System — SPADS — 
and  a  navigational  proficiency  exercise 
called  the  Timing  Point  System. 
Both  programs  were  highly  successful. 
But.  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
this  unit  kept  its  combat  readiness  pro- 
ficiency at  the  very  highest  level  in  the 
face  of  the  Defense  Department's  deci- 
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ad'' 

slon   that  these  men   were  no   longer 

needed. 

The  Honorable  Mendel  RiVers.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Sefvices  Com- 
mittee, has  said  the  proposed  deactiva- 
tion of  these  units  should  t>e  deferred 
until  the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia  is  re- 
solved and  until  a  thorough  study  of  this 
country's  tactical  airlift  reqiiirements  is 
completed.    I  agree.  I 

If  there  are  men  as  skilled  as  are  the 
men  of  the  434th— men  who^e  skills  are 
recognized  in  continued  tiigh  proficiency 
ratings — and  if  thc-e  is  a  need  for  short 
haul  aircraft,  why  inactivata  them? 

There  are  more  than  9,800|  skilled  and 
dedicated  officers  and  airmea  facing  in- 
activation  in  the  Reserve  bind  Guard 
Inactivation.  This  training  $lone  repre- 
sents a  national  asset  of  inillions  of 
dollars.  J 

It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  our 
national  defense  will  be  affecited  by  their 
loss.  Any  action  to  inactivate  units  of 
proved  combat  capability  should  be 
weighed  very  carefully  at  this  time. 

I  urge  Congress  te  act  now*  to  forestall 
this  impending  inactivation  Iby  express- 
ing Its  wlU  that  these  units  bp  continued. 


UPWARD  BOUNP 


Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  TnokPSON]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  $X)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrank>us  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine?  I 

There  was  no  objection.    | 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  tuperb  anti- 
poverty  efforts  launched  imier  the  com- 
munity action  program  is  Upiward  Boimd, 
which  involves  disadvantageti  and  under- 
achieving high  school  students  in  an  in- 
tensive year-round  prograi^  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  enrichrient,  leading 
to  a  permanent  escape  from  poverty 
through  a  college  education.  Upward 
Bound  provides  not  only  jeaming,  but 
the  motivation  and  self-conlldence  which 
are  so  crucial  to  success  in  |  life.  And  it 
Is  succeeding  beyond  the  fondest  hopes 
of  its  creators  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Seventy-five  Dercent  of  all 
Upward  Bound  students  art  going  on  to 
college — compared  to  50  percent  of  all 
American  youth — yet  hardlj  any  of  them 
could  have  dreamed  of  college  before 
they  found  Upward  Bound  i  Only  8  per- 
cent of  poverty-level  youth  i  have  gone  to 
college  in  the  past,  and  these  excep- 
tional students  are  not  the  bnderachiev- 
ers  that  Upward  Bound  selects.  And  it 
appears  that  most  Upward  Bound  gradu- 
ates will  go  on  to  complete  their  college 
education.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  only]  about  20,000 
needy  young  Americans  have  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  Upward  Bound 
although  no  less  than  700,000  of  our 
young  people  could  vastly  benefit  from 
this  outstanding  program.  This  year, 
more  than  420  colleges  and  universities 
have  applied  for  participation  In  Up- 
ward Bound,  but  limited  OEO  funds  will 
permit  only  245  of  these  itistitutions  to 
operate  Upward  Bound  programs  In  1967. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  serious 
question  confronting  our  Nation  today 
than  whether  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  youth  are  to  be  "poverty 
bound"  or  "upward  bound,"  on  the  road 
to  opportunity  and  responsible,  produc- 
tive lives.  The  Upward  Bound  program 
deserves  the  strong  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body,  if  victory  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the 
tremendous  success  of  Upward  Boimd,  I 
ask  permission  to  have  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  collection  of  news- 
paper articles  on  the  program  which 
have  appeared  in  papers  all  across  the 
coimtry  in  recent  months.  These  stories 
are  merely  a  representative  sampling  of 
press  coverage  of  Upward  Bound,  and  I 
think  the  message  they  convey  is  worth 
the  very  closest  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues: 
[From   the  Trenton    (N.J.)    Sunday  Tlmes- 

Advertlser,  July  17. 1966] 
They    Rescok    Brains:     Creating    a    New 
World — Upward  Bound 
(By  Susan  Schlldkraut) 
•What    a    wonderful    opportunity.    We're 
able   to  create  our  own  world:    nothing  Is 
ready-made.     It's  a  once  In  a  lifetime  experi- 
ence." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  high  school 
drop-out.  one  of  many  Intelligent  and  tal- 
ented, but  economically  and  culturally  un- 
derprivileged youngsters  benefiting  from  this 
siunmer's  Upward  Bound  program. 

Upward  Bound,  a  nationwide  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Ofnce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Is  holding  two  programs  In  New  Jersey  this 
sxunmer:  one  at  Rutgers  and  one  at  Trenton 
State  CSollege.  The  former  Is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 150  students,  the  latter,  50. 
Both  are  co-ed. 

Most  of  the  participants,  who  were  chosen 
by  their  high  school  guidance  counsellors  and 
interviewers  from  United  Progress,  Inc.,  are 
going  into  either  their  Junior  or  senior  year 
In  high  schools  all  over  the  stete.  Some, 
however,  are  drop-outs  who  have  Joined  the 
program  with  the  hope  of  reentering  school 
In  the  fall. 

The  goal  of  Upward  Bound  Is  to  provide 
these  youngsters  with  a  new  experience  in 
learning  and  to  channel  their  enormous  po- 
tential into  worth-while  projects.  One  of  the 
stated  alms  of  the  program  is  "to  rescue  the 
youngster  whose  brains  and  ablUty  may  be 
lost  to  society,  or  worse  yet,  be  directed 
against  society,  unless  he  can  be  motivated 
to  apply  his  talents  and  energies  construc- 
tively." 

But  Upward  Bound  Is  not  Just  a  one-simi- 
mer  project:  Its  follow-up  program  is  de- 
signed to  continue  guidance  throughout  the 
year,  and  many  of  the  students  will  return  to 
the  same  college  campuses  next  summer  to 
continue  their  studies. 

HAVE    free    hand 

The  co-directors  of  the  Trenton  State  Col- 
lege program,  David  Austin  and  Robert  Mehl- 
man.  have  been  given  a  vmique  opportunity. 
Since  the  college  has  never  before  had  an 
Upward  Bound  project,  these  men  were  free 
to  let  their  creative  Imaginations  ran  wild  In 
planning  a  curriculum.  And  the  results 
have  been  astounding. 

The  students  live  at  Trenton  State  for  six 
weeks.  The  first  week,  which  began  on  June 
26.  was  used  primarily  for  acquainting  the 
youngsters  with  all  of  the  academic  possi- 
bilities. By  the  second  week,  they  had  been 
divided  Into  preference  groups:  each  student 
had  chosen  two  courses  on  which  to  concen- 
trate for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

The  courses  are  extraordinary.  Each  Is 
geared  to  make  the  subjects  relevant  to  the 
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pupils  themselves.  The  classroom  atmog. 
pheres  are  relaxed:  there  are  no  testa,  no 
grades,  and  no  text  books.  Instead  of  read- 
ing theories  which  are  meaningless  to  their 
every-day  experience,  the  students  learn  by 
participating. 

The  city  planning  class,  for  Instance,  waj 
given  a  tour  of  Trenton,  a  city  which  many 
of  them  see  every  day  of  their  lives,  but 
which  few  ever  really  looked  at.  They  were 
taught  to  view  It  In  a  wholly  new  perspective. 
They  had  never  before  been  forced  to  think 
creatively  about  architecture,  zoning,  land- 
scapmg  and  many  problems  which  confront 
city  planners.  Said  one  of  the  pupils, 
"Whenever  I  go  Into  Trenton  now.  I  feel  like 
Im  seeing  It  for  the  first  time." 

PLANNING    CITY 

The  class  was  then  divided  Into  two 
groups,  with  seven  students  In  each.  One 
group  Is  planning  a  Utopian  city.  Each  stu- 
dent Is  a  commissioner  who  deals  with  one 
specific  aspect  of  the  city's  growth. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  youngsters 
is  gratifying.  Although  there  Is  no  assigned 
homework,  many  of  them  return  the  next 
day  with  plans  that  they've  worked  on  at 
night;  and  the  healthy  classroom  arguing 
that  goes  on  shows  how  deeply  Involved  the 
students  are  with  their  work. 

The  other  group  is  designing  a  playground. 
The  city  of  Trenton  has  been  generous 
enough  to  give  them  an  actual  lot  on  Decatur 
Street,  and  a  budget  to  work  with.  Directed 
by  an  architect,  the  youngsters  are  con- 
stantly  submitting  smd  revising  plans. 

The  film-making  class,  too.  Is  out  of  the 
ordinary.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  for 
these  students  is  relating  to  others.  Because 
of  lack  of  verbal  communication  in  their 
home  environments,  many  of  them  had  never 
discussed  things  beyond  the  latest  fashions 
or  the  newest  records. 

But  by  working  with  tape  recorders,  cam- 
eras, and  even  a  monitoring  television,  thej 
are  learning  about  communication.  They 
are  defining  themselves,  their  goals,  and 
learning  to  develop  a  sense  of  Identity. 

Everything  is  done  to  create  a  relaxed  at- 
mosphere: even  coffee  and  donuts  are  served 
during  class.  And  the  warm  feeling  of  com- 
munity which  pervades  the  workshop  is  testi- 
mony to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

WHrriNO   MUSICAL 

The  creative  approach  to  learning  extendi 
to  music  class,  where  the  students  are  taking 
the  music  from  the  Broadway  hit,  "Mr.  Won- 
derful." and  are  writing  their  own  scrftit 
Casting,  directing,  and  technical  work  wID 
be  done  entirely  by  the  students,  and  tbe 
final  production  will  be  open  to  the  public 
during  the  first  week  In  August. 

Upward  Bound  Is  free  to  make  use  of  all 
the  college  facilities,  and  Trenton  State  it- 
self has  a  financial  commitment  to  the  proh 
ect :  It  contributed  10  per  cent  of  the  funds. 
The  students  have  classes  In  arts  and  crafU 
Industrial  arts,  science,  social  studies,  and 
even  print  their  own  newspaper  called  "Tlii 
Syncopated  nmes." 

Everything  Is  run  on  a  voluntary  bMla 
No  student  Is  forced  to  participate  In  anj- 
thing  he  dislikes.  But  It  generally  happen 
that  the  enthusiastic  youngsters  want  tc 
do  everjrthing  all  of  the  time. 

During  their  free  hours,  the  students  pUf 
basketball,  baseball,  take  swimming  lessom 
or  Join  the  modem  dance  classes.  In  tti 
evenings,  they  have  movies,  dances,  or  ]i»l 
free  time  to  watch  television,  play  plng-pou 
and  pool,  or  go  out  bowling. 

The  faculty  consists  of  regular  Trenta 
State  teachers  and  several  teachers  from  W 
students'  own  high  schools,  who  wlU  cob- 
tlnue  to  provide  guidance  throughout* 
year  as  well  as  furnish  Information  on  col- 
leges. In  highly  specialized  fields.  reguW 
professionals  were  called  In:  Robert  »» 
Virginia  Bell  Instruct  in  the  technlquei « 
film  making,  and  architects  from  the  IW 


of  Richard  Cripps  in  LambertvlUe  take  turns 
teaching  the  city  planning  course. 

TUTORS   USED 

The  teachers  are  assisted  by  11  "tutors," 
or  regular  Trenton  State  students,  who  help 
to  advise  the  program's  participants  and 
make  them  feel  at  home.  The  keynote  of 
Upward  Bound  Is  mobility,  and  the  young- 
sters, If  accompanied  by  a  tutor,  can  leave 
the  campus  to  find  recreation  In  town  or  to 
drive  to  the  nearest  bowling  alley  or  restau- 
rant. It  Is  hoped  that  by  forming  friend- 
ships with  actual  students,  the  group  will  be 
encouraged  to  return  to  Trenton  State  for 
visits  during  the  winter. 

"Before  I  came  here,  I  always  thought  a 
teacher  was  a  perfect  being,"  remarked  one 
student,  "somewhere  up  In  the  clouds.  I 
never  Imagined  that  they  were  real  people 
who  make  mistakes  and  who  are  interested 
In  helping  you." 

The  students  have  a  chance  to  see  their 
teachers  and  education  Itself  In  a  new  light. 
Faculty  members  accompany  the  group  to 
plays,  on  field  trips  and  even  on  overnight 
camping  tripe.  And  the  rapport  which  has 
been  established  among  the  group  members 
themselves  is  Inspiring.  Said  director  Da\id 
Austin  with  a  smile.  "Yes.  everything  Is  going 
so  well  that  I'm  wondering  If  we  chose  the 
right  kids." 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Aug.  15.  1966) 
Turning     Up     Talent:      "Upward     Bound" 

Brings  Unusual  Type  op  Student  to  the 

Campus 

New  Haven,  Conn. — In  the  Common  Room 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  under  the  stern 
gaze  of  famous  preachers  portrayed  on  the 
walls,  150  high-school  boys  rendered  last 
week  a  new  lolk  tune,  and  here  Is  how  It 
begins: 

I  am  a  frustrated  underachlever. 
Been  underachlevln'  for  all  of  my  days, 
They  sent  me  to  Yale  for  to  get  motivated. 
So  when  I  return  home  I'll  get  me  all  A's. 
So  God  Bless  the  Office  of  Economic 

Oppwrtunlty, 
And  the  Science   Foundation  for   whatever 

they  do. 
Bless  Boolean  Algebra  and  Advanced 

Composition, 
And  God  bless  the  running  water  too. 

These  were  students  at  the  Yale  Summer 
High  School,  and  they  were  there,  as  the 
8ong  Indicates,  because  they  are  poor,  bright, 
and  not  doing  as  well  In  school  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Just  past  their  sophomore  and  Junior 
years  in  high  school,  they  come  from  35 
states,  two-thirds  from  urban  and  one-third 
from  rural  environments.  Nearly  half  are 
white,  nearly  half  are  Negro;  some  are  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  several  are  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Cubans  whose  prin- 
cipal language  at  home  Is  Spanish. 

upward  bound 

The  Yale  Summer  High  School  Is  part  of 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  program  known  as 
Upward  Bound.  The  stated  object  of  Up- 
ward Bound  Is  to  discover  capable  boys  and 
girls  who  would  not  be  likely  to  attend  col- 
lege and  direct  them  toward  and  prepare 
them  for  college  work.  In  other  words,  dis- 
cover and  utilize  promising  talent  that  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked. 

There  were  224  such  programs  nationwide 
this  summer,  operating  primarily  at  col- 
leges, enrolling  20.418  students,  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government  of  $27,674,577.  Several 
dozen  other  programs,  similar  In  scope,  using 
l»oth  public  and  private  funds,  were  also 
functioning  this  summer. 

If  Its  broadest  goals  are  realized.  Upward 
Bound's  effect  will  carry  further  than  the 
20,000  students,  their  families,  their  friends 
St  school.  "We're  trying  to  open  some  doors, 
bring  some  ventilation.  Into  the  relations 
between    colleges    and    secondary    schools," 


says  Dr.  Richard  T.  Frost,  on  leave  from  Reed 
College  to  serve  as  director  of  Upward  Bound. 
"We  want  the  colleges  to  be  prepared  for  this 
type  of  youngster,  who  does  not  have  the 
conventional  talents,  conventionally  meas- 
ured. They  have  seldom  dealt  vrtth  these 
youngsters  before  and  most  of  them  don't 
know  how." 

Yale's  program  is  one  of  Upward  Bound's 
demonstration  projects  and  In  some  ways  not 
typical.  It  was  founded  in  1964,  a  year  be- 
fore the  national  program,  as  Yale's  response 
to  President  Kennedy's  request  that  some  of 
the  nation's  most  prestigious  schools  do  what 
they  could  for  this  type  of  student. 

The  Summer  High  School's  student  body 
Is  almost  certainly  better  than  most.  Last 
year's  average  I.Q.  was  122,  for  example,  and 
this  year's  was  higher. 

The  students  are  recruited  nationwide; 
most  Upward  Bound  programs  draw  only 
from  their  own  communities.  Fifty  of  the 
150  students  here  were  in  their  second  sum- 
mer— mainly  boys  who,  the  leaders  felt, 
could  aspire  to  the  prestigious  schools  with 
a  little  extra  concentrated  work. 

They  are  also  adjudged  leaders,  usually 
vrith  high  aspirations  at  the  start.  As  tbe 
song,  written  by  students,  suggests,  they  are 
not  unsophisticated.  They  are  aware  of 
their  status,  their  academic  record,  and  their 
opportunities.  TTiere  seems  little  doubt  that 
most  of  them  want  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

THE  FULL  schedule 

The  boys  were  driven  harder,  academically, 
than  In  almost  any  other  program  and  they 
reveled  in  It.  They  attended  class  six  days 
a  week,  with  one  free  period  all  day  and  re- 
quired study  In  the  dorms  at  night.  They 
heard  Impressive  visiting  speakers,  attended 
Shakespearean  plays  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  took 
field  trips  to  New  York  City  and  various  New 
England  spots. 

They  took  courses  In  fiction,  poetry,  ad- 
vanced composition,  the  history  of  art. 
Shakespeare,  number  patterns,  advanced  al- 
gebra. Boolean  algebra,  experimental  physics, 
and  computer  science,  among  others.  They 
participated  in  such  seminars  as  The  Living 
City,  Protest  and  Problems,  and  Internation- 
al Relations.  Their  homework  assignments 
ran  to  hundreds  of  pages  nightly. 

The  youngsters  griped  at  the  workload,  as 
youngsters  will,  but  they  would  have  It  no 
other  way.  As  the  session  drew  to  last  week's 
close,  Joel  L.  Fleishman,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Yale  and  director  of  the  Summer 
High  School,  brought  small  groups  to  his 
apartment  for  a  critique. 

One  set  of  nine  boys,  while  consuming  20 
quarts  of  ginger  ale,  3  bags  of  cookies,  2 
boxes  of  potato  chips,  and  2  boxes  of  pret- 
zels In  one  such  gathering,  engaged  In  a  phil- 
osophical discussion  of  the  program, 
pointing  to  this  conclusion:  We  have  never 
had  this  chance  before,  and  we'd  be  foolish 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it  now. 

"we're  better  off" 

They  complained  about  the  eggs  in  the 
dining  hall  and  about  the  absence  of  girls. 
But  the  benediction  came  from  Curt  Mar- 
tin, a  brilliant  athlete  as  well  as  a  fine 
student  and  wit  from  Kansas  City:  "I've 
got  tears  In  my  eyes  when  I  say  It,  but  I've 
got  to  admit,  we're  better  off  without  girls 
around." 

Mr.  Fleishman  believes  strongly  In  a  rig- 
orous academic  effort  and  worries  that  some 
similar  programs  are  too  casual  In  their 
approach.  "We've  got  a  short  time  to  instil 
In  these  youngsters  a  love  of  learning,"  he 
says.  "It's  too  easy  to  be  Impressed  by  what 
you  think  you  are  doing  for  them  and  to 
offer  them  what  amounts  to  one  pleasant 
summer.  In  the  long  run,  what  good  will 
that   do?" 

Mr.  Fleishman's  philosophy  Is  this:  "We 
hope  to  find  bright  and  talented  students 
who  come  from  backgrounds  of  poverty  who 


have  the  ability  to  succeed  In  the  most  dif- 
ficult educational  Institutions  In  the  coun- 
try but  whose  preparation  Is  not  up  to  that 
level.  We  hope  to  give  them  the  kind  of 
academic  training  that  vrtll  get  them  ad- 
mitted to,  and  make  them  able  to  succeed 
In,  those  Institutions." 

THE   CLASS     RECORD 

Of  the  75  students  so  far  reported  on  from 
Yale's  first  class  of  1964,  who  would  be  col- 
lege age  now,  70  will  attend  college  next  fall. 
4  WlU  be  In  prep  schools,  and  one  of  the 
best  Is  serving  In  the  Marines  before  going 
to  college.  Yale  has  accepted  nine  of  them 
for  next  year,  and  some  of  the  other  schools 
to  which  they  have  been  admitted  are  Har- 
vard, Prinecton,  Dartmouth,  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  Boston  College,  Wesleyan, 
Williams,  Tulane,  Vanderbllt,  and  Georgia 
Tech. 

Yale  hopes  to  find  out  how  much  good 
the  program  does  through  a  detailed  eval- 
uation developed  by  two  university  psychol- 
ogists, Lawrence  J.  Gould  and  Edward  B. 
Klein.  They  will  study  and  test  the  boys 
who  come  to  the  school,  a  control  group  of 
boys  nominated  by  their  own  high  schools 
but  not  selected  by  Yale,  and  a  second  con- 
trol group  of  boys  who  look  on  paper  like 
the  others  but  did  not  attract  enough  at- 
tention In  their  schools  to  be  nominated. 
Each  student  will  be  checked  over  a  three- 
year  period.  "We'll  have  a  good  Idea  by 
then,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  "If  they're  going  to 
make  It." 

Yale  believes  Its  program  Is  succeeding,  but 
the  staff  Is  aware  of  the  problems — the  ob- 
vious fact,  for  example,  that  the  school  Is  not 
getting  through  to  some  youngsters.  "Per- 
haps all  this  money  might  better  be  used  to 
Improve  Negro  teacher  colleges  In  the  South," 
says  Bruce  MacDonald,  head  of  the  composi- 
tion program.  "How  can  we  know  how  many 
lives  we're  affecting  and  how  much  good  we 
do?" 

"A    WORTH-WHILE   ENTERPRISE" 

But  Mr.  MacDonald  is  typical  of  the  faculty 
in  his  feelings  about  what  is  being  accomp- 
lished. "In  composition,"  he  says,  "we  try  to 
show  the  kids  that  they  ought  to  sound  like 
themselves.  That's  a  surprise  to  them. 
Many  think  they  have  to  write  some  fanciful 
way  to  be  considered  good.  And  no  one 
ever  thought  they  had  anything  to  say  before. 
Here  they  learn  that  putting  themselves  on 
paper  is  a  worth-while  enterprise." 

The  staff  Is  enchanted  by  the  progress 
these  youngsters  make  from  start  to  finish 
In  this  seven-week  program.  It  is  a  carefully 
recruited  staff,  college  teachers  and  high- 
school  teachers,  mixed  racially,  combed  from 
all  over  the  nation. 

Besides  the  faculty,  the  school  had  18 
tutors,  Yale  and  Harvard  students,  who  also 
represent  something  of  a  national  cross-sec- 
tion. The  tutors,  who  are  responsible  for  10 
boys  each  and  who  all  teach  seminars,  are 
chosen  partly  for  their  understanding  of  the 
problems,  partly  for  their  Intelligence,  and 
partly  for  their  athletic  ability. 

Their  presence  Illustrates  that  young  men 
of  all  backgrounds  can  be  accepted  at  Harv- 
ard and  Yale,  and  further  that  academic  ex- 
cellence and  manliness  are  not  mutually 
exclusive — not  Insignificant  for  teen-agers 
used  to  cultures  where  only  girls  are  supposed 
to  be  smart.  One  of  the  tutors,  for  example, 
Jim  Thomson.  Is  a  squarely  constructed 
Harvard  football  player  who  taught  a  class 
In  poetry  and  a  seminar  on  Yeats. 

The  youngsters  get  the  Idea  quickly,  but 
that's  not  surprising;  the;-  may  be  "under- 
achlevers"  (academic  Jargon  for  students 
who  don't  do  as  well  as  they  ought  to)  but 
they  aren't  stupid.  On  an  Inspection  tour 
recently  (not  at  Yale),  the  national  director. 
Dr.  FYost,  met  a  boy  who,  commenting  on 
the  name  slmUarlty,  said,  "You  know  Robert 
Frost  was  born  In  San  Francisco,  not  Ver- 
mont, don't  you?"   and,   "his   father  was   a 
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drunkard."  and,  "Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  a  dope 
addict."  They  were  men  who  hud  made  It 
from  a  difficult  background  too. 

It  turned  out  this  boy  had  applied  twice 
under  separate  names  for  this  pi  ogram  and 
had  been  admitted  twice.  He  puled  off  the 
hoax  until  he  got  caught  trying  to  collect 
twice  on  the  weekly  $10  spenc  ing-money 
allowance. 

"toying  with  adults" 

"This  Is  a  boy  who  has  been  toying  with 
adults  all  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Piost.  "He's 
smart.  The  question  is  whether  we  will  let 
him  continue  to  use  his  lute  Ugence  In 
antl-soclety  behavior  or  try  to  convert  him 
into  a  productive  member  of  society." 

Some  fjeople  believe  that  becai:se  the  col- 
leges may  not  know  how  to  deal  v  ith  young- 
sters like  this,  too  many  of  the  piograms  are 
more  like  a  vacation  than  a  »:hool.  Dr. 
Frost  c^lsagrees.  He  thinks  Upward  Bound 
programs  are  turning  up  bright  youngsters 
who  are.  In  psychologists'  terms  "passively 
aggressive" — resistant  to  society- -and  mak- 
ing potential  college  successes  oil  of  them. 

How  well  the  program  Is  succeec  Ing  cannot 
yet  be  known.  One  second-year  student  at 
Tale,  from  the  Midwest,  remembirs  slipping 
a  couple  of  times  back  home  i  nd  saying, 
"When  I  was  at  Yale  .  .  .  ."  T'he  yo\mg- 
st«r  who  attends  a  school  like  tills  is  still  a 
special  case,  with  all  the  problen|s  that  en- 
tails for  him,  his  family,  friends,  ^nd  school. 

But  he  was.  In  fact,  at  Yale.  That  is  an 
experience  and  a  training  grouni  he  would 
never  have  had  but  for  the  Suiamer  High 
School.  What's  more,  he  may  oe  back  for 
college — here  or  at  some  other  sitnllar  Insti- 
tution. The  difference  In  his  life,  and  in 
other  lives  like  his,  offers  hope  tor  a  lot  of 
poor,  bright,  underachievers — andl  the  people 
their    talents    might    benefit. — jesrold    K. 

FOOTUCK. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  Newjs,  Aug.   16, 
1966] 

Kn>s  Get  Foothold  on  Life's 
Colubibia's  Halls 

(By  Gerald  Fraser) 

Her  arms  loaded  with  boo! 
Bright,  15,  an  alert,  good-looklnj 
from  Brooklyn,  crossed  the  campui 
bia  University  with  a  visitor, 
passed  the  parched  brown-green  I  lawns  and 
rows  of  red  and  yellow  begonias.  Rollssa  ex- 
plained how  she  felt  about  being  part  of  a 
unique  and  outstanding  antlpqverty  pro 
gram — Project  Double  Discovery 

"There  are  a  lot  of  steps  here 
pus.     And    they    are    so    wide 
when  I  walk  up  and  down  alone, 
thinking  about  the  other  peopl 
walked  here  before  me.     And  I 
myself  and  the  fact  that  I  am  hire. 

"This  place,"  she  said,  "and  JPDD  bring 
out  the  best  in  a  person." 

Project  Double  Discovery  Is  tne  summer 
program  of  the  school-year-long  dlty  Univer- 
sity's College  Discovery  and  Development 
Program.  Money  for  these  come^  from  Up- 
ward Bound,  the  federal  goverrinent's  $20 
million  college  preparatory  aiitl-poverty 
program.  I 

PDD's  aim  Is  to  seek  out  academic  talent 
and  develop  It,  to  motivate  students  and  then 
back  this  up  with  solid  knowlrdke. 

PDD  has  selected  300  high  schc^l  students 
from  all  corners  of  the  city — the  tower  E  ist 
Side.  Chinatown.  East  Harlem,  darlem.  the 
South  Bronx,  Jamaica.  Bedford-»Stuvvesant 
and  Staten  Island — and  droppedl  them  into 
the  educational  big  leagues — the  |vy  League. 

SPOT     PROSPECTS     WITH     POT^TTAL 

The  1,100  city-wide  CDDP  prospects  are 
usually  spotted  by  Junior  high  scjiool  teach- 
ers or  guidance  counselors.  , 
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poverty  requirements;  for  example,  $3,215  for 
a  family  of  four.  While  the  students  may  not 
have  high  academic  records  Indicating  qual- 
ifications for  college,  they  must  have  the  po- 
tential— found  through  special  tests — for  do- 
ing college  work. 

Of  this  group,  Columbia  chooses  300  for 
PDD. 

The  300 — 180  boys,  120  girls — study,  play, 
eat  and  sleep  at  Columbia  for  eight  summer 
weeks. 

About  40%  are  Negro,  33%  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  the  rest  white  and  Oriental.  All  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  readers.  Pew,  If  any,  had 
given  any  Indication  that  they  were  college 
material. 

"I  guess  I  was  lazy."  said  Udo  (Willie)  Mal- 
doff.  15.  of  the  Bronx.  "When  I  worked  I 
got  good  grades.  Some  days  I  would  feel  like 
working,  some  days  I  would  Just  sit  and  look 
out  the  window. 

"Now,  I  have  something  to  work  for.  If  I 
blow  this  opportunity.  It's  good-bye  college." 

weren't  performing  up  to  standard 
Dr.  Daniel  Tanner,  director  of  the  College 
Discovery  and  Development  Program  said: 
"Many  of  our  students  never  thought  about 
going  to  college.  No  one  in  their  families 
ever  went.  We  know  they  are  bright.  But 
because  of  so  many  social  and  economic 
hangups,  some  were  not  performing  up  to 
standard." 

Bringing  the  students  up  to  standard  is  the 
main  concern  of  PDD's  associate  director, 
Murray  Bromberg.  In  the  regular  school 
year,  Bromberg  Is  chairman  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson High  School's  English  department. 

"The  program  hammers  on  two  main  sub- 
jects." he  said,  "English  and  mathematics. 
English  classes  read  books,  discuss  them 
and  write  about  them — you  know,  you  have 
to  be  a  good  reader  to  be  in  the  program. 

A    VARIED    SCHEDULE    MAKES    UP    THE    DAT 

"Students  who  were  here  last  year — about 
half  were — also  study  history,  since  World 
War  II,  and  the  basics  of  geography. 

"We  try  to  relate  the  social  studies  to  the 
students'  lives  and  show  them  how  the  sub- 
jects are  Important  to  them." 

The  dally  schedule  Is  three  hours  of 
classes,  a  one-hour  teacher-student  confer- 
ence, a  two-hour  study  period  In  large  Co- 
liunbia  lecture  halls — boys  separated  from 
girls,  hour-long  "skill  sessions"  for  teaching 
hobbies  and  laboratory  techniques  and  post- 
supper  trips,  sports  and  book  discussions. 

In  one  discussion  group  in  a  hot,  old- 
fashioned  classroom  in  Hamilton  Hall,  a  stu- 
dent sat  Informally  behind  the  teacher's 
desk,  the  rest  took  the  regular  wooden  chairs 
and  the  counselor  Joined  them.  They  had 
read  Richard  Wright's  "Black  Boy." 

For  an  hour  they  wrestled  with  Ideas  about 
the  book  and  questions  such  as  "What  Is 
crime?  What's  a  man?  What  does  it  mean 
to  be  a  man?" 

TV,  ROCK  'N'  ROLL  OFFER  CULTURE 

Second  year  PDD  students  may  volunteer 
to  tutor  a  5.  6  or  7-year-old  In  reading  one 
hour  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  The  young- 
sters are  on  Columbia's  campus  in  a  Harlem 
Educational  Program  day  camp. 

PDD  costs  the  taxpayers  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars— $316,980.  And  of  the 
45  teachers,  those  employed  by  the  NYC 
Board  of  Education  are  paid  their  $675  a 
month  salary  separately.  {Other  teachers 
are  graduate  students  and  Columbia  staff. 
Most,  however,  are  city  school  teachers.) 

Although  this  Is  an  anti-poverty  program, 
the  students  fiercely  resent  being  labeled 
"poor,"  "slum  children,"  "disadvantaged"  or 
"culturally  deprived." 

Willie  Maldoff  said:  "No  one  who  lives  in 
New  York  Is  without  culture.  TV  is  culture. 
Rock  'n'  roll  is  culture." 

The  feeling  is  that  being  called  poor  is  be- 
ing "put  down."  Resentment  is  deepest 
among  Negro  students. 


The  Important  thing  about  PDD,  however. 
Is  that  It  works. 

What  turns  the  students  on? 

Individual  attention.  Small  classes.  (One 
teacher  for  10  students.)  Frequent  teacher- 
student  conferences.  And  every  six  students 
have  one  counselor. 

The  counselors — Barnard  or  Columbia 
college  students,  sometimes  only  two  or  three 
years  older  and  often  not  bigger  than  their 
PDD  charges,  run  all  nonclassroom  activi- 
ties, keep  in  touch  with  the  teachers  on  the 
students'  progress  and  live  with  the  students 
m  the  dormitories.  Their  pay  Is  $600  for  the 
summer. 

"They  speak  the  same  language  you  do, 
they  understand  your  problems,"  said  Willie 
Maldoff.  "Because  of  all  the  Informality, 
you  don't  feel  sticky  with  them." 

THEY    RATE    THEIR    TEACHERS   TOPS 

The  students  here  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  teachers. 

"In  public  school,  a  lot  of  the  teachers 
don't  give  a  damn  whether  you  learn  or 
not,"  said  Arnold  Gant,  16,  of  the  Bronx. 
"They'll  tell  you:  'We're  being  paid  to  be 
here.' 

"I  always  thought  that  maturity  means 
to  be  able  to  talk,  to  express  yourself." 

Most  PDD  teachers  like  this  spirit. 

Instructor  David  Fisher,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent In  English  at  Yale,  said:  "The  students 
wUl  tell  you  if  they're  bored.  If  they  think 
the  book  you  assigned  is  boring,  or  If  they 
don't  like  what's  going  on. 

TEACHERS    SQUIRM AND    LIKE    IT 

"In  public  school,  the  teacher  makes  the 
students  squirm.  Here,  the  students  make 
the  teachers  squirm.  I  think  this  is  right. 
As  a  teacher,  though,  it's  rough.  With  a 
Glassful  of  bright  students,  you  work." 

The  unique  aspect  of  PDD  is  that  sum- 
mer's end  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  high 
caloric  Intellectual  diet.  Next  month,  these 
300  win  join  800  more  students  In  the  City 
University's  College  Discovery  and  Develop- 
ment Program  in  five  city  high  schools. 

Moe  Deutsch,  executive  director  of  PDD. 
summed  it  up: 

"We  are  raising  these  students'  sights. 
Their  belief  In  their  own  aspirations  goes  up. 
And  their  hopes  go  up.  They  are  better  stu- 
dents. Their  attendance  record  Is  twice  as 
good  as  other  college-bound  youth — some  of 
them  who  couldn't  get  to  school  In  the  sub- 
way strike  came  here  to  Columbia. 

"And  at  16,  unlike  so  many  others,  they 
haven't  resigned  from  the  world." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS  A^fD 
OUTSIDE  EARNINGS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  in- 
crease to  $3,600  per  year  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  a  person  may  have 
without  any  loss  in  social  security 
benefits. 

At  the  present  time  an  individual  may 
earn  up  to  $1,500  a  year  without  suffer- 
ing any  loss  of  social  security  benefits. 
If  an  individual  earns  between  $1,500 
and  $2,700  per  year  he  losses  $1  in  social 
security  benefits  for  each  $2  of  outside 
earnings.  For  having  outside  earnings 
in  excess  of  $2,700  per  year  a  person 
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would  lose  social  security  benefits  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
should  be  punished  for  working  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Those  over  65  should  in  fact  be 
admired  and  respected  for  continuing 
to  work  and  contribute  to  their  Nation's 
future.  I  offer  tliis  bUl  as  incentive  in 
the  hope  that  those  65  and  over  wiU 
continue  to  work  and  support  themselves 
In  their  golden  years  and  stand  as  exam- 
ples to  us  all. 


The  greater  part  of  geothermal  re- 
sources in  this  country  are  located  pri- 
marily on  the  public  domain.  However, 
there  has  been  no  statutory  authority 
that  would  permit  development  of  this 
resource  on  public  lands.  This  bill  today 
permits  the  development  of  public  lands 
to  keep  pace  with  what  is  taking  place  on 
privately  owned  land. 


GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  dis- 
position of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  resources.  A  geo- 
thermal bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  last  year  but 
contained  certain  provisions  which 
caused  a  Presidential  veto.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  1966  was  a  better 
bill  in  my  opinion  than  the  conference 
bill.  It  is  the  final  version  of  the  House 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  now.  I  hope 
that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
act  on  this  bill  as  soon  £is  possible. 

This  legislation  would  allow  private  in- 
dividuals and  companies  to  tap  vast  re- 
sources of  subterranean  steam  under 
Government-owned  lands  and  thereby 
provide  a  new  source  of  power  for  home 
and  industry. 

Based  on  the  geometric  increase  in  the 
use  of  electrical  energy,  as  opposed  to 
normal  population  increase,  the  utilities, 
both  public,  and  private,  must  in  the  next 
10  years  double  their  capacity  to  produce 
electricity.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
California  and  other  Western  States. 

Other  nations  have  already  gotten  a 
headstart  in  the  use  of  geothermal  steam 
resources.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
New  Zealand,  Iceland,  and  Italy. 

The  heat  generated  from  the  steam  can 
be  used  in  production  of  electrical  energy 
and  also  to  provide  heat  for  human 
habitation.  In  many  localities,  such  as 
the  Salton  Sea,  the  steam  also  carries 
with  it  much  needed  minerals  such  as 
rare  metals  and  salts. 

In  light  of  these  new  discoveries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  has  now  become 
quite  clear  that  when  geothermal  energy 
Is  discovered  in  the  right  geologic  en- 
vironment it  can  outperform  economi- 
cally any  other  source  of  electrical 
energy. 

Union  Oil  Co.  and  Morton  Interna- 
tional's major  geothermal  brine  and 
steam  discovery  at  the  south  end  of  Sal- 
ton  Sea  makes  it  evident  that  geothermal 
steam  mining  is  rapidly  becoming  a  new 
and  exciting  art  with  an  enormous  theo- 
retical economic  potential.  This  great 
potential  has,  in  my  opinion,  barely  been 
scratched. 


CLAMOR  FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration  to  combat  air  pollution 
in  America  is  a  direct  attack  on  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  of  modem  life.  It 
strikes  me  as  an  excellent  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Government  appa- 
ratus that  such  a  basic  although  compli- 
cated, approach  can  be  mounted  by  a 
Central  Government. 

The  very  idea  of  Federal  involvement 
in  such  a  matter  would  have  been  im- 
thinkable  in  another  day.  and  yet  who 
today  can  argue  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  can  be  solved  by  private  initiative 
alone.     Our  people  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  real,  important  and  urgent  role  to 
play  in  assuring  the  quality  of  our  air. 
Endorsement  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal by  our  Nation's  newspapers  has 
been   widespread    and   enthusiastic.     I 
recommend  that  a  few  samples  of  this 
manifest  public  concern  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.     These  are 
the  editorials  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer    of    Tuesday,    January    31;    the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 2;  and  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  of  Sunday.  January  29. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,   1967) 
Pollution  Peril 
The  President's  strong  message  on  air  pol- 
lution ought  to  move  Congress  to  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  for 
which  he  asics.    This  six-point  program  will 
launch  a  more  aggressive  Federal  interven- 
tion in  this   area  than  anyone  would  have 
thought  possible  a  few  years  ago.    It  is  clear 
that  the  Nation,  having  only  barely  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  a  problem,  five  years 
ago,  now  finds  that  it  has  to  deal  with  a 
crisis  that  already  menaces  the  health  and 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  President's  proposals  are  sound. 
Emision  control  levels  for  Industry  should  be 
fixed  Regional  air  quaUty  commissions  are 
needed.  Annual  vehicle  pollution  inspection 
Is  essential.  Enforcement  procedures  must 
be  improved.  Research  on  fuel  addiUves  is 
Imperative.  "The  whole  problem  must  be 
given  more  urgent  study. 

The  smog  in  New  York  City  two  months 
ago.  to  which  the  President  alluded,  alarmed 
the  whole  Nation  to  the  seriousness  of  its 
pollution  peril.  Sweeping  as  the  President's 
proposals  are — and  perhaps  the  very  lack  of 
information  Inhibits  more  drastic  steps — the 
uneasy  feeling  persists  that  this  program  Is 
not  going  far  enough  fast  enough. 

The  country  may  have  to  brace  itself  for 
prevention  and  abatement  measures  that  will 


be  more  costly  In  terms  of  money  and  more 
disagreeable  In  terms  of  their  restraint  upon 
the  actions  of  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  31. 

1967] 

New  Push  in  Air  Pollution  War 

Congress  should  assign  high  priority  to 
President  Johnson's  request  for  new  weapons 
to  wage  a  winning  war  against  air  pollution. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now,  that  war  will 
be  lost  within  10  years,  the  President  warned 
m  his  special  message  to  Congress  yesterday. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  strong  support  for  his 
assessment  of  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that 
the  war  right  now  Is  going  poorly. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
ever-growing  numbers  of  people,  industries 
and  automobiles  are  fouling  bXt  at  a  rate  far 
beyond  nature's  tolerance.  The  once-rare  In- 
stances of  concentrated,  polluted  air  col- 
lecting and  laying  a  smothering  blanket  over 
American  cities  are  now  becoming  frequent. 

Efforts  of  local  governments  to  control  all 
the  many  forms  of  air  pollution  have  been 
unsuccessful.  To  cope  with  today's  emer- 
gency conditions,  federal  help  and  federal 
standards  such  as  those  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  are  needed. 

The  President  very  wisely  acknowledged 
that  federal  action  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  He  proposed  legislation  to  set  pol- 
lution emission  limits  for  industries  In  In- 
terstate commerce  but  also  proposed  that 
such  legislation  encourage  Individual  states 
to  set  equal  or  more  stringent  limits. 

With  his  additional  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  commissions 
to  enforce  air  pollution  control  measures, 
the  President  also  wisely  heeded  warning 
signals  raised  by  the  recent  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution.  That  December 
session  In  Washington  gave  voice  to  the  idea 
that  regional  control  of  pollution  is  desper- 
ately needed  over  "air  sheds"  which  extend 
beyond  local  and  state  boundaries. 

Cost  of  regional  control  commissions  and 
new  research  to  abate  the  foul  air  menace 
would  add  an  estimated  $18  million  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  existing  federal  antipollution 
efforts. 

This  would  be  a  small  sum  to  pay  for 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  health  and 
welfare — and  the  future — of  America  and 
Americans. 

[Prom  the  World  Journal  Tribune.  Jan.  29. 

1967] 

A  National  Menaoe 

It  happened  again,  the  second  time  In  two 
months,  this  atmospheric  inversion  that 
clamped  a  lid  on  the  metropolitan  area  and 
gave  people  a  choice  of  breathing  more 
poisons  than  usual — or  not  breathing  at  all. 

The  best  any  governmental  agency  could 
do  was  to  declare  a  pollution  alert  and  aek, 
please,  for  drivers  not  to  drive  so  much  and 
for  operators  of  Incinerators  not  to  burn  so 
much  and  for  Con  Edison  and  other  utilities 
to  turn  off  the  oU  and  turn  on  the  gas  to 
make  electricity. 

That's  the  way  It  la  in  New  York  and  en- 
virons when  the  health  of  millions  is  put 
in  jeopardy  by  a  weather  whim.  OfBcialfi  can 
ask,  not  order. 

And  people,  between  coughs  and  tears,  can 
hope  and  wait  for  beneficent  breezes  to  di- 
lute the  poisons  and  whisk  them  away,  as 
blessedly  happened  on  the  Thanksgiving 
weekend  and  this. 

One  item  of  encouragement  emerged  from 
Thursday's  smog.  Con  Edison  announced  it 
had  arranged  for  a  flow  of  enough  low-sulfur 
oil  to  meet  its  annual  needs  by  Oct.  1. 
That's  two  years  ahead  of  a  deadline  recom- 
mended by  the  recent  Interstate  conference 
on  air  pollution. 

The  best  news  of  the  week  came  from  the 
VPTilte  House.    President  Johnson,  acknowl- 
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edging  air  pollution  as  a 
referred  to  the  problem  In  both 
message  and  his  report  on  the 

Johnson  urged  establishment 
standards  limiting  pollutants  an 
"airsheds"  under  administration 
state-local  commission.     That 
for  there  Is  evidence  that  all  of 
air  poisons  are  not  home-made, 
can  whirl  them  from   as  far 
Angeles. 

The  President  Is  preparing  a 
Congress   with   details   of   his 
should  have  high  priority  wltho^it 
nlt-plcklng. 

Bronchitis  and  emphysema 
the  politics  of  an  Individual. 
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DEDICATION  DISPLAYED  I  BY  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OP  CONCORD. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  kentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  WaldeeJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Contra 
Costa  Coimty,  my  congressional  district 
in  the  State  of  California,  was  subjected 
to  an  intense  rainstorm  the  \feekend  of 
January  21  and  22.  As  a  resiilt  of  this 
storm,  local  facilities  avallablg  for  storm 
drainage  were  overtaxed  andi  consider- 
able damage  was  done  to  property  In  the 
area.  That  damage,  as  considerable  as 
it  was,  would  have  been  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  action  of 
the  local  Boy  Scout  organizations  in  the 
Concord.  Calif.,  area.  1 

An  emergency  call  for  asastance  in 
placing  sandbags  to  prevent  ^ood  dam- 
age was  made  by  local  authorities  to  the 
Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  area.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  enthusiastic. 
Over  100  boys  and  their  adult  leaders 
spent  many  hours  that  dlfiQcult  weekend 
in  very  severe  weather  and  under  most 
trying  conditions,  and  by  reason  of  their 
effort,  prevented  the  damage  'caused  by 
that  storm  from  being  far  grtater  than 
was  the  case. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  threatened 
area  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this 
effort  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Mr.  Henry  Pohndorf.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  insert  this  letter  of]  apprecia- 
tion as  part  of  my  remarks,  und  I  join 
in  the  commendation  given  ^hese  able 
young  men. 

The  letter  follows : 

Crrr  of  Co»«corb, 

JanuaTff  27, 1967. 
Mr.  Hbnbt  Pohndorf,  T 

El  Cerrito.  Calif.  \ 

Deax  Mr.  Pohkdort:  Mayor  IDan  Boat- 
wrlght  has  requested  that  I  wilte  to  you 
regarding  the  assistance  given  us; by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  our  area  In  the  flood  emergency 
that  occurred  last  Saturday,  Jbnuary  21, 
1M7. 

Ab  you  have  no  doubt  read  In  |the  papers, 
the  city  was  faced  with  a  very  critical  situ- 
ation In  the  early  afternoon  as:  water  was 
rising  in  Pine  Creek  and  In  ttther  areas 
throughout  the  city.  At  about]  2:00  p.m.. 
reports  came  In  from  our  field  'crews  that 
Pine  Creek  was  going  out  of  Its  i)ounds  and 
would  Inundate  a  large  tract  of  homes.    AD 


about  the  same  time,  we  received  a  forecast 
from  the  Flood  Control  District  that  con- 
firmed our  observations  In  the  field.  By  this 
time,  all  city  maintenance  forces  were  in- 
volved in  the  flood  fight  and  had  been  since 
the  early  morning  hours. 

At  this  time.  I  requested  that  Captain 
John  Huddleston,  Concord  Police  Depart- 
ment, contact  the  scout  leaders  in  the  area 
for  volunteer  service  in  filling,  distributing 
and  placing  sand  bags  to  control  water 
damage.  The  response  was  Immediate  and 
overwhelming.  More  than  one  hundred  Boy 
Scouts  responded  to  our  call,  together  with 
their  leaders.  They  were  Immediately  put 
to  work  assisting  our  crews  and  remained  In 
our  service  for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon 
until  the  crisis  bad  passed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  help  that 
they  gave  us  but  It  was  very  significant  and 
appreciated  by  all  of  us  Involved  in  the  fiood 
fight  effort.  We  are  most  grateful  to  all  of 
the  scouts  Involved.  The  knowledge  that 
these  fine  young  men  are  available  In  emer- 
gencies of  this  type  Is  a  great  reassurance  to 
those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
control  and  assistance  In  times  of  floods  or 
other  disasters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Stewart, 

City  Manager. 


VISIT    OF    "FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSE- 
VELT" AT  CAPETOWN 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brinkley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  high  ideals  of  governmental  philos- 
ophy there  can  certainly  be  more  than 
one  right  pattern  to  guide  the  daily  func- 
tions of  human  endeavors. 

The  United  States  has  misinterpreted 
its  aflauence  for  its  Influence  by  attempt- 
ing to  impose  our  national  policy  upon 
the  rights  of  people  of  other  govern- 
ments. Such  was  the  case  when  the 
Defense  Department  ordered  the  cancel- 
lation of  leave  of  3,700  officers  and  men 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Cape- 
town, South  Africa.  I  wish  we  would 
apply  the  Golden  Rule  if  we  are  to  serve 
as  the  conscience  for  the  entire  world. 
The  customs  of  one  country  may  not  fit 
our  ideas  on  what  is  correct;  in  Japan 
we  find  a  different  custom  for  taking 
a  bath;  Tunisian  women  wear  veils  and 
in  Saudi  Arabia  it  Is  not  imcommon  for 
one  man  to  have  several  wives. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  owe  the  South 
African  Government  an  apology  and  I 
hope  it  is  forthcoming.  I  further  hope 
that  It  Is  accepted.  We  all  owe  the  bat- 
tle weary  men  on  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt an  apology  for  densong  them  the 
rights  they  possess  to  enjoy  recreation 
and  rest  in  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
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STUDIES  TO  EVALUATE  TAX-SHAR- 
ING PROPOSALS 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  C&rolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 


the    Record    and    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKETR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  concern  in  the  Congress,  In 
the  administration,  and,  I  believe,  in  the 
country,  about  the  capacity  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  to  meet  the  demands  for  ade- 
quate governmental  services — now  and 
in  the  years  ahead.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral  months  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  Increasing  attention  given  to  the 
problems  of  a  working  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  localities,  for  combining  and 
coordinating  resources  to  achieve  more 
orderly,  more  effective  public  services. 
Much  of  this  attention  has  been  centered 
on  the  concepts  of  "tax  sharing,"  "block 
grants,"  "Heller  plans."  and  the  like. 
And  a  great  many  bills  have  already  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  to  put  these 
Ideas  into  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  helping  our  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
their  ever-growing  responsibilities  is  un- 
questionably a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority.  But  many  fundamental  ques- 
tions need  to  be  carefully  examined  and 
answered  before  the  National  Govern- 
ment embarks  upon  what  could  become 
an  Irreversible  arrangement  for  dis- 
tributing general-purpose  funds  to  other 
levels  of  Government.  I  should  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  two  comple- 
mentary studies  that  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  background 
Information  essential  for  determining  a 
desirable  fiscal  balance  in  our  Federal 
system  and  the  most  appropriate  method 
or  methods  for  achieving  it. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair  and  on  which  the  able  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
serves  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Is  undertaking  a  broad  study  of  the 
changing  patterns,  revenue  sources,  and 
requirements  of  governmental  programs 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
Ten  years  ago  the  subconmiittee  made  a 
very  intensive  study  of  intergovern- 
mental relationships  which  culminated 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ation's widely  read  30th  report  dealing 
with  Federal  grants-in-aid — House  Re- 
port No.  2533,  85th  Congress,  second 
session.  There  is  a  great  need  today  to 
follow  up  that  earlier  study  by  examin- 
ing some  of  the  basic  principles  £ind 
practices  that  govern  the  balance  of 
policymaking,  program  administration, 
and  financial  resources  among  the  gov- 
ernmental levels  in  our  Federal  system. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  also  been 
made  in  the  present  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  commission 
to  study  the  concept  of  tax  sharing  and 
to  recommend  the  best  method  or  meth- 
ods of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested Members  of  the  Congress  that  a  na- 
tional study  of  this  problem  Is  already  | 
well  underway  by  the  Advisory  Commls-  \ 
slon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.      ;( 

The  Commission  was  established  by 


Congress  in  1959  and  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  of  each 
level  of  Government,  including  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Commission  since  its 
establishment. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman]  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
Commission  to  succeed  our  former  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Keogh.  In 
the  other  body,  Senator  Muskie.  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
the  Senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin];  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  are  also 
charter  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Members  from 
Congress,  the  Commission  has  three 
from  the  executive  branch:  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Other 
members  include  four  governors,  four 
mayors,  three  State  legislative  leaders, 
and  three  elected  county  ofiBcials.  The 
public  is  represented  by  three  members, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Commission's  Chair- 
man. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
advise  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion is  scheduled  to  meet  and  make 
recommendations  on  its  study  this  sum- 
mer. I  expect  this  study  to  be  detailed 
and  comprehensive  and  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  intergovernmental  fiscal  prob- 
lems. It  will  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  and  the  many  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals  throughout 
the  Nation  to  give  this  matter  thorough 
and  informed  consideration. 

The  study  outline  is  as  follows : 

FISCAL  Balance   in   the   American   Federal 

System — Study  Oiitline 

intboductiok 

A.  Assumptions 

1.  That  It  Is  most  appropriate  to  maintain 
our  system  of  decentralized  government  In 
good  working  order  because  our  nation  con- 
tinues to  manifest : 

a.  significant  regional,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic diversity— despite  growing  economic 
and  cultural  Interdependence. 

b.  remarkably  tenacious  support  for  grass 
roots"  government  and  considerable  un- 
easiness about  "big  government"  despite  (or 
perhaps  because  of)  the  centralizing  trends 
of  the  last  three  decades. 

2.  Because  of  our  social  diversity  and 
political  traditions,  progress  In  domestic 
affairs  will  require  the  active  and  innovative 
support  of  State  and  local  government. 

B.  Basis  for  concern 
Our  federal  system  of  government  tends  to 
lose  its  Integrity  when  the  constituent  mem- 
bers can  no  longer  maintain  fiscal  balance 
and  are  forced  to  lean  heavily  on  the  central 
government  for  ear-marked  funds.  Four 
current  developments  Indicate  the  presence 
of  potentially  serious  kinds  of  fiscal  Im- 
balances. 

1.  The  growing  superiority  of  the  National 
government's  fiscal  position  In  relation  to  the 
State-local  systems. 

2.  The  emergence  of  relatively  rich  and 
poor  Jurisdiction  within  the  same  metropoli- 
tan economic  community  as  the  earlier  rela- 
tively balanced  municipal  tax  Jurisdiction 
becomes  a  casualty  of  suburbanization. 

3.  The  existence  of  hard-core  poverty  areas 
and  regions — e.g.   Appalachla — despite   nar- 
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rowing  of  interstate  per  capita  Income  dif- 
ferentials. 

4.  Growing  State  and  local  reliance  on 
Federal  grants  with  expenditure  strings  at- 
tached as  Congress  becomes  more  assertive 
in  Its  efforts  to  stimulate  and  direct  State 
and  local  spending. 

Chapter  I — Summary  of  Findings  and 
Rooommendations. 

part  I — fiscal  imbalance? 
Chapter  II— The  Size,  Shape,  and  Signifi- 
cant Features  of  Fiscal  Federalism. 

A.  The  public  sector  In  the  national 
economy. 

1.  Total  government — National,  State, 
local. 

a.  Historical  trends. 

b.  Projections. 

2.  Interstate  diversity. 

a.  Economic. 

b.  Demographic  and  social. 

c.  Governmental. 

B.  Government  expenditure  patterns — ^Na- 
tional, State,  local. 

1.  Historical  trends. 

2.  Projections. 

C.  Government  revenue  patterns — Na- 
tional, State,  local. 

1.  Historical  trends. 

2.  Projections. 

D.  Government  debt  patterns — ^National, 
State,  local. 

1.  Historical  trends. 

2.  Projections. 

E.  Grants-in-aid  and  Intergovernmental 
transfers — National,  State,  local. 

1.  Historical  trends.         -.«. 

2.  Projections. 

Chapter  III — Growing  Fiscal  Superiority  of 
National  Government. 

A.  Growing  National  government  tax 
superiority. 

1.  Growing  National  government  superior- 
ity from  revenue  yield  standpoint. 

Collection  trends  and  revenue  projections 
clearly  indicate  that  the  revenue  response  of 
the  National  tax  system  to  economic  growth 
Is  far  more  Impressive  than  the  State-local 
performance.  (State  and  local  revenue  pro- 
jections and  ACIR  Income  Tax  Report  data ) . 

2.  Growing  National  government  superior- 
ity from  equity  standpoint. 

Despite  Its  flaws,  the  Federal  income  tax 
appears  to  conform  far  more  closely  to  ability 
to  pay  especially  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  forced  to  make  more  Intensive  use 
of  property  and  consumer  taxes  and  as  de- 
mands for  property  tax  relief  mount. 

3.  Obstacles  to  State  and  local  tax  action. 
The  massive  Federal  Income  tax  was  built 

largely  during  times  of  great  national  crisis- 
consensus  (1917-19,  1933-36,  1941-44).  State 
and  local  tax  increase  action  must  be  taken 
continuously  In  the  absence  of  widespread 
agreement — hence  fear  of  political  mortality. 
Also,  limited  Jurisdictional  reach  coupled 
with  growing  economic  Interdependence  Is 
reflected  In  great  sensitivity  to  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  tax  competition.  (Indus- 
trial Location  Report  data). 

4.  Limited  effect  of  present  tax  coordina- 
tion arrangements. 

The  present  system  for  allowing  Federal 
Income  taxpayers  to  deduct  certain  State  and 
local  tax  payments  Is  costly  In  terms  of  reve- 
nue foregone  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  ac- 
tually aggravates  the  regresslvlty  of  State  and 
local  taxes  and  does  very  little  to  overcome 
taxpayer  resistance  to  higher  State  and  local 
levies. 

B.  Wider  National  government  budget  op- 
portunities. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  favorable  long- 
term  outlook  for  "elbow  room"  In  the  U.S. 
budget,  there  Is  no  prospect  of  any  decline  In 
State  and  local  expenditures.  The  only  real 
question  Is  how  fast  will  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures Increase.  (State  and  local  expen- 
diture projections.) 


C.  National  government  debt  superiority. 

The  growing  acceptance  of  Federal  deficits 
as  a  tool  of  fiscal  policy  since  the  1930's,  In 
contrast  with  the  political  and  legal  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  balance  operating  budg- 
ets at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Chapter  IV — The  Growing  Fiscal  Dispari- 
ties In  Metropolitan  Areas. 

A.  The  demise  of  the  balanced  municipal 
tax  Jurisdiction  and  the  rise  of  the  lopsided 
tax  Jurisdiction — the  central  city  ghettos, 
the  estate  and  Industrial  enclaves,  and  the 
"In  between"  bedroom  communities. 

B.  The  apparent  Incompatibility  of  the 
effective  use  of  the  property  tax  In  the  light 
of  growing  political  fragmentation  of  the 
metropolitan  economic  comm\inlty. 

C.  The  effect  of  State  fiscal  and  local  de- 
velopment policies  (annexation.  Incorpora- 
tion, land  use  controls)  on  the  distribution 
of  tax  burdens  and  the  provision  of  public 
services  within  metropolitan  areas. 

D.  Federal  program  contribution  to  sub- 
urbanization and  industrial  dispersion — 
FHA  and  VA  loans  and  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

E.  The  Increasing  demand  particularly 
from  the  large  central  cities  for  direct  Fed- 
eral aid.  Large  cities  set  up  their  own 
Washington  offices. 

F.  Metropolitan  case  studies  to  trace  this 
deterioration  of  fiscal  balance  In  metro 
areas,  to  project  the  fiscal  consequences  of 
these  Imbalances,  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  proposals  designed  to 
correct  the  fiscal  Imbalance  or  to  compensate 
for  It. 

Chapter  V — Growing  State  and  Local  Re- 
liance on  Federal  Special  Purpose  Grants. 

A.  The  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  special 
purpose  grants. 

B.  The  management  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems posed  for: 

1.  National  Government. 

2.  State  Government, 

3.  Local  Government. 

C.  Recent  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of 
complexity  and  confusion. 

D.  The  equalization  effects  of  Federal  aid. 

E.  The  long-range  political  Implications 
for  our  federal  system. 

PART  n — strengthening  fiscal  federalism 
Chapter  VI — Overhauling  the  Categorical 
Grant-ln-Ald  System. 

A.  Consolidation  of  categories. 

B.  Infusion  of  greater  fiexlblllty  regarding 
organizational  requirements  for  State  and 
local  administration. 

C.  Simplification  and  standardization  of 
matching  and  allocation  formulas. 

D.  Restructuring  equalization  formulas. 

Chapter  VII — Basic  Alternatives  for  Im- 
proving the  Alignment  of  Fiscal  Responsibili- 
ties and  Resources  Within  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem. 

A.  Reduce  tax  power  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment via  the  Income  tax  limitation  or  re- 
duction route,  leaving  an  Increased  area  of 
Income  taxation  for  possible  use  of  State  and 
local  government. 

B.  Reduce  tax  power  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment while  strengthening  the  tax  posi- 
tion of  State  and /or  local  governments  by 
the  use  of  positive  and  negative  Federal  in- 
come tax  credits  for  State  and  local  tax  pay- 
ments. 

1.  Wide  range  of  alternatives — positive  tax 
credits  designed  to  overcome  taxpayer  resist- 
ance to  higher  State  and  local  texes  and 
negative  tax  credits  compensating  low  Income 
families  for  excessive  burdens  Incident  to  the 
payment  of  consumption  and  property  taxes. 

2.  Critical  Issues:  amount  of  Federal  reve- 
nue to  be  foregone  and  the  degree  of  co- 
ercion to  be  placed  on  State  and  local  tax 
policymakers. 

C.  Transfer  more  Federal  dollars  to  State 
and  local  governments. 
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1.  Alternatives  range  from  es|>anslon  of 
present  categorical  grant-in-aid  system  to  tax 
obaring  wltb  few  or  no  strings  attached. 

2.  Critical  Issues. 

a.  Degree  of  National  expenditure  control. 

b.  Degree  of  State  and/or  locaJ  tax  effort 
required. 

c.  The  weight  to  be  accorded  variations  In 
State  and  local  fiscal  capacity. 

d.  The  weight  to  be  accorded  variations  in 
State  and  local  administrative  and  structural 
capacity. 

e.  The  extent  to  which  Congress  should 
prescribe  how  States  reallocate  the  funds  to 
local  governments. 

f.  Special  arrangements  for  ecjnomlcally 
underdeveloped  regions. 

D.  Expand  or  create  direct  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  relieve  social  uelfare  ex- 
penditure pressures  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— for  example,  income  main- 
tenance, family  allowance,  or  negative  Income 
tax  programs. 

E.  Combination  of  two  or  mere  of  the 
above. 

Chapter  Vm — Improving  the  Hscal  Bal- 
ance Among  Jurisdictions  Within  the  Metro- 
politan Area — Basic  Alternatives. 

A.  Structural  reform  action — govern- 
mental  consolidation. 

1.  Voluntary  local  action. 

2.  State  action  or  stimulation  cf  local  ac- 
tion. 

3.  Federal  stimulation  of  State  and  local 
action. 

B.  Metropolitan  tax  federation  action — 
area  wide  property,  sales,  or  income  taxes. 

1.  Voluntary  action. 

2.  State  subsidization. 

3.  Federal  subsidization. 

4.  Direct  Federal  action — e^g ,  Federal 
metropolitan  talcing  districts. 

C.  Compensatory  action — fiscal  equaliza- 
tion. 

1.  State  action. 

2.  State  action  Federally  subsidl:  led. 

3.  Direct  Federal  action.  ' 

D.  Reallocation  action — State  E^umption 
of  greater  fiscal  responsibility  for  Education- 
al and  welfare  needs.  | 

1.  Volxintary  State  action. 

2.  State  action  Federally  subsidized. 

E.  Combination  of  two  or  mqre  of  the 
above. 


TAX  SHARING 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs»  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  thl*  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gjentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  our  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain],  in  reportmg  to  the 
House  the  first  major  congressional  study 
of  tax  sharing  and  related  pro^sals  for 
strengthening  the  fiscal  balance  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  our  colleagues  recognize,  the  reve- 
nue problems  of  State  and  locsil  govern- 
ments have  become  of  increasin  j  concern 
to  the  Nation  not  only  because  they  afTect 
the  level  of  public  service  which  these 
governments  can  provide  their  own  peo- 
ple but  also  because  they  influence  the 
health  of  the  Federal  system  6f  shared 


and  separate  governmental  responsibili- 
ties. 

Our  commitment  to  the  federal  system 
is  as  old  as  our  country's  independence. 
It  has  grown  and  developed  along  with 
the  Nation  and  its  worth  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  It  has  kept  government 
close  to  the  people.  It  has  encouraged 
diversity  without  threatening  unity.  It 
has  made  authority  responsible  and  pro- 
tected the  people's  liberties.  And  its 
flexibility  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Precisely  because  the  federal  system  is 
dynamic  and  has  resjxjnded  to  change 
and  development,  we  cannot  take  its 
health  for  granted.  The  proper  balance 
in  terms  of  the  powers  and  functions  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
must  frequently  be  reassessed  If  that 
balance  is  to  be  preserved.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  balance  is  being  threatened  by 
a  disproportion  in  the  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  three  levels  of  government. 
State  and  local  governments  need  help, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
to  consider  how  best  to  provide  the  help 
by  correcting  the  present  flscal  im- 
balance. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
utilized  almost  exclusively  one  device  for 
aiding  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  their  responsibilities — the  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid.  Many  of  the 
Federal  grant  programs  have  been  re- 
markably successful.  Others  have  en- 
countered serious  problems.  And  the 
proliferation  of  grant  programs  In  the 
last  two  Congresses  has  tended  to  maxi- 
mize the  problems.  Coordination  has 
been  difficult.  Overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation have  become  frequent.  Incon- 
sistent planning  requirements  and  com- 
plex administrative  regulations  have 
increasingly  inhibited  rather  than  en- 
hanced the  effectiveness  of  programs. 
And,  of  special  significance,  the  growing 
cost  to  State  and  local  governments  of 
multiple,  special-purpose  grant  programs 
has  restricted  the  freedom  of  these  gov- 
erning bodies  to  use  their  own  revenues 
to  meet  their  differing  priority  needs. 

Tax  sharing,  in  its  several  variations, 
offers  a  logical  and  hopeful  opportimlty 
to  overcome  the  inadequacies  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  I  do  not  suggest  that  tax 
sharing  can  ever  completely  replace  the 
grant-in-aid,  but  as  a  substitute  for 
some  and  a  supplement  to  others  it  could 
become  immensely  useful. 

There  are  problems,  however.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  need  to  choose  from  among 
the  varying  proposals  and  to  determine 
an  appropriate  share  of  Federal  revenues 
to  disburse  in  this  way  there  are  ques- 
tions of  accountability  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  controls.  If  any,  which 
should  be  applied,  the  adequacy  of  State 
and  local  governmental  personnel,  the 
division  of  funds  between  State  and  local 
governments,  and  many  others. 

These  problems  must  be  studied 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  Congress  embarks  on  a 
course  of  such  potential  magnitude.  As 
the  sponsor  of  one  tax-sharing  proposal, 
I  have  no  commitment  except  to  a  com- 
plete survey  of  this  entire  subject.  We 
need  facts  and  a  deeper  understanding 


of  the  consequences  of  any  action  in  this 
field.  I  am  confident  our  subcommittee 
can  help  obtain  these  facts  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  kind  of  understanding  on 
which  responsible  legislative  action  can 
be  based. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  learned 
recently  that  President  Johnson  has  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion's phenomenal  record  of  scientific 
and  administrative  achievement  over  the 
19  months  of  its  experience  as  an  entity 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  President  said  that  ESSA  has  en- 
hanced "our  capability  to  Identify  and 
solve  problems  associated  with  the  physi- 
cal environment." 

One  of  the  major  factors  In  this  record 
has  been  the  creation  and  the  perform- 
ance of  ESSA's  Institutes  of  Environ- 
mental Research,  a  group  of  1,300  persons 
formed  from  highly  skilled  groups  In  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio  Propaga- 
tion Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

These  Institutes  today  are  four:  The 
Institutes  of  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
Oceanography,  Earth  Sciences,  and 
Telecommunication  Sciences  and  Aer- 
onomy. 

The  lER  calls  Boulder,  Colo.,  Its 
home — but  Its  laboratories  are  spread 
throughout  the  Nation.  Its  mission  is 
awesome — to  supply  himianlty  with  the 
Information  It  must  have  to  descend 
safely  deep  Into  the  oceans  or  soar  high 
into  space;  to  free  our  people  from  the 
fear  of  the  hazards  of  storms ;  to  protect 
them  from  earth's  seismic  convulsions; 
to  help  assure  conununlcatlon  with  our 
men  In  space;  all  this  and  much  more. 

This  year,  the  lER  is  undertaking  no 
fewer  than  400  projects,  many  sponsored 
by  ESSA  and  others — in  recognition  of 
Its  unparalleled  abilities  in  Its  field — by 
various  other  Government  agencies. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
programs  in  which  the  institutes  are  In- 
volved : 

Supersonic  transports,  before  too  many 
years  have  passed,  will  traverse  our  skies 
at  60,000  to  80,000  feet.  Passengers  must 
be  protected  from  the  radiation  that  ex- 
ists above  the  thin  protective  envelope 
of  our  atmosphere.  This  protection  is  a 
prime  goal  of  the  Institute's  endeavors. 

Venture  Into  the  sea,  our  last  frontier, 
has  been  extremely  limited.  These  in- 
stitutes are  assuming  the  challenge  of 
helping  to  make  the  ocean  floor  acces- 
sible to  man,  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  are  all  painfully  familiar  with  the 
sacrifices  nature  exacts  with  its  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  earthquakes,  tsimamis, 
and  other  savage  outbursts.    No  less  a 
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problem  to  all  mankind  Is  the  specter  of 
drought.  Within  these  Institutes,  sci- 
entists are  working  toward  methods  de- 
signed to  curb  nature's  fury  and  achieve 
a  balance  which  will  bring  blessings  to 
all  of  us. 

We  are  all  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  our  health — 
and  to  life  itself — we  are  generating 
through  the  pollution  of  our  air  and  our 
waters.  Uncontrolled  combustion,  nu- 
clear explosions,  undisciplined  Incinera- 
tion are  only  a  few  of  the  contaminants 
that  have  brought  this  Nation  to  a  criti- 
cal point.  ESSA's  Institutes  are  In  the 
forefront  of  the  national  endeavor  to  re- 
duce this  evil.  In  their  search  for  better 
understanding  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live. 

The  lER's  space  disturbance  labora- 
tory is  a  stellar  example  of  the  benefits 
science  produces  for  our  people.  Last 
year  this  laboratory  established  an 
operational,  real-time  prediction  pro- 
gram under  which  scheduled  bulletins 
warning  of  solar  fiares  are  transmitted 
to  help  determine  the  degree  of  danger- 
ous proton  activity  in  space.  A  buildup 
of  excessive  proton  particles  could  be  a 
hazard  to  our  astronauts,  as  well  as  to 
the  vital  Instrumentation  In  our  satel- 
lites. Today  the  lER  has  a  high-speed 
telecommunications  network  that  per- 
mits warnings  to  be  Issued  as  quickly  as 
15  minutes  after  reports  of  imusual  solar 
activity  are  received. 

The  Institutes  operate — literally — 
from  beneath  the  ocean  floor  to  the  sun. 
Its  divisions  embrace  the  entire  environ- 
mental spectrum — from  earthquake  and 
geomagnetic  studies  to  weather  modifi- 
cation, from  radio  wave  propagation  to 
oceanography,  from  ionospheric  re- 
search to  air  pollution. 

In  this  hour  of  our  national  life,  with 
so  many  hazards,  natural  and  marmiade, 
about  us,  It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that 
this  magnificent  collection  of  scientific 
and  technological  talent  Is  at  work  In 
these  areas  of  such  concern  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  all  humanity.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  chosen  to  salute 
the  fine  and  growing  organization  known 
as  ESSA,  and  I  count  it  as  a  personal 
privilege  to  add  my  own  congratulations 
to  Its  Institutes  for  Environmental  Re- 
search. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY BEFORE  THE  INTERNA- 
■nONAL  DEVELOPMENT  CONFER- 
ENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  International 
Development  Conference  last  evening 
and  to  hear  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
address  to  that  Conference.  In  his  re- 
marks the  Vice  President  assured  the 
world  that  this  country  "would  walk  the 
extra  mile  which  could  bring  peace  to  a 
long-tortured  nation."  He  was,  of 
course,  referring  to  Vietnam  where,  he 
said: 


The  TET  truce  period,  immediately  ahead, 
offers  opportunity  for  re-thinklng  by  all 
combatants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 

the  entire  text  of  the  Vice  President's 

i-emarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Remarks    of    Vice     Preshjent    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey,    Internationai,    Development 

Conference,  Washington,  D.C,  February 

7,  1967 

I  remember  a  Hearing  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  1961.  The 
subject  was  cooperatives. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  asked  how  many 
foreign  aid  agency  people  were  In  the  field 
organizing  credit  unions.  After  a  pause  and 
hurried  consultations,  the  witness  answered 
"None." 

How  many  people  did  we  have  helping  to 
organize  savings  and  loan  associations  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa? 
"None." 

How  many  were  employed  to  organize  mar- 
keting or  consumer  cooperatives?  The  an- 
swer was  the  same — "None." 
We  did  something  about  it. 
Since  the  autumn  of  1961,  AID  has  carried 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment working  with  the  organizations  rep- 
resented here  tonight. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  observance  of  the 
Humphrey  Amendment,  AID  has  contractual 
arrangements  with  10  major  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. It  has  97  cooperative  person- 
nel. It  has  Involved  286  consultants.  It 
reports  123  projects  In  39  countries  and  40 
thousand  cooperatives  with  16  million  mem- 
bers. During  the  past  five  years,  it  has  com- 
mitted 50  mlUlon  dollars  to  cooperatives. 

The  underlying  objectives  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  are  as  valid  today  as  five  years 
ago.    I  would  single  out  four : 

First,  to  help  people  who  most  need  It. 
Regardless  of  good  Intentions,  government- 
to-govemment  assistance  always  seems  to 
trickle  down  slowly.  If  at  all,  to  the  poor 
people  of  developing  nations — even  where 
their  govenunents  honestly  seek  to  help 
them. 

Second,  to  help  in  modernization  of  rural 
areas.  In  the  assistance  programs  of  the 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's  there  was  too 
much  emphasis  on  Industrial  development — 
on  steel  mills,  factories,  and  airports.  The 
new  emphasis  on  cooperatives  has  opened  a 
channel  of  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  rural  masses. 

The  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  we  must  not  forget,  are  basically 
rural  continents.  And,  as  desperate  as  pov- 
erty may  be  In  the  many  of  cities  of  these 
continents,  it  is  far  more  desperate  in  the 
countryside. 

Third,  to  promote  "pluralism" — that  is,  the 
development  of  a  multiplicity  of  private  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  governmental,  which  In- 
volve varying  elements  In  a  society  In  the 
business  of  that  society.  The  cooperative  en- 
courages decentralization  in  decision-making 
and  helps  provide  the  mechanics  for  making 
economic,  social  and  political  decisions  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Fourth,  to  foster  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment within  a  specific  democratic  po- 
litical framework. 

During  the  past  year  the  Congress  has 
taken  an  additional  step  to  encourage  popu- 
lar participation  in  the  development  process. 
Thanks  to  Congressman  Don  Praser's  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  AID  Is 
encouraged  to  make  a  more  conscious  and 
direct  effort  to  promote  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  at  all  levels — na- 
tional, regional  and  local. 

One  year  ago.  Pope  Paul,  In  addressing  a 
United  Nations  group  in  Rome,  rightly  stated 
that  in  today's  world  "development"  Is  the 
new  name  for  peace." 


Poverty  breeds  disorder.  Poverty  breeds 
hate.    Poverty  breeds  war. 

No  fewer  than  164  outbreaks  of  violence — 
outbreaks  carrying  international  danger — 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years.  In 
the  "have-not"  nations  of  the  world. 

Using  the  World  Bank  classification  of  na- 
tions as  "middle-Income;"  "poor;"  and  "very 
poor;"  since  1958  serious  violence  has  visited 
48  per  cent  of  the  middle-Income  nations 
...  69  per  cent  of  the  poor  nations  .  .  .  and 
87  per  cent  of  the  very  poor  nations. 

I  do  not  contend  that  development  efforte 
win  In  the  short  run  end  disorder — in  fact, 
some  disorder  usually  comes  with  economic 
and  social  transition.  But  we  know  that,  in 
the  long  r\m,  far  greater  disorder  will  fol- 
low If  people  are  denied  a  share  In  the  better 
life  they  see  around  them. 

Just  what  are  the  facts  of  world  poverty? 
The  overwhelming  and  Inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and 
the  poor  continues  to  widen.  Today,  20  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  disposes  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  world's  Income. 

Last  year,  the  rich  nations  of  the  West 
added  106  billion  dollars  to  their  total  pro- 
duction— more  than  the  total  GNP  of  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  or  of  Latin 
America. 

In  1966,  we  in  the  United  States,  with  190 
million  people,  increased  our  GNP  by  58  blK 
Hon  dollars.  The  less  developed  nations  of 
Africa,  with  a  population  of  250  million,  have 
a  total  GNP  of  only  30  billion  dollars. 

Yes,  the  gap  continues  to  widen.  But 
there  Is  another  fact  we  must  face:  Many 
nations  have  not  yet  begun  to  climb  the 
curve  of  growth. 

In  most  less  developed  countries,  the  popu- 
lation explosion  and  the  debt  explosion 
threaten  to  eat  up  all  potential  gains.  The 
population  of  the  poor  nations  Increases  each 
year  by  2.5  per  cent  compared  with  nine- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  In  Europe  or  1.5  per 
cent  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Schools  cannot  keep  up. 
Since  1960,  despite  enormous  Investments 
In  education,  world  Illiteracy  has  grown  by 
some  200  million  people.  Of  373  million  chU- 
dren  In  developing  nations,  about  115  mil- 
lion— 30  per  cent — are  in  school  and  about 
258  million — or  about  70  per  cent — are  not 
in  school.  , 

World  food  production  Is  well  behind  de- 
mand. It  has  barely  risen  over  the  past 
two  years,  while  population  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  has  Increased  by  40  mil- 
lion. 

World  per-caplta  production  of  food  has 
not  gained  significantly  In  the  past  10  years 
and  In  some  years  bad  crops  have  threatened 
Eicute  and  widespread  famine. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  burden  of  sup- 
porting their  populations,  these  countries 
have  the  growing  burden  of  their  foreign 
debt.  Since  1956  the  average  annual  rate 
of  Increase  In  foreign  debt  has  been  about 
15  per  cent.  Foreign  debt  has  grown  three 
times  faster  than  the  United  Nations  target 
of  5  per  cent  for  annual  economic  growth, 
and  that  economic  growth  target  has  not 
generally  been  achieved. 

The  debt  burden  to  foreign  governmentt 
and  international  agencies  is  only  part  of 
the  story. 

Private  producers  in  every  developed  coun- 
try— usually  under  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment guarantees — extend  short-term 
credit  for  a  wide  variety  of  Items  which  have 
no  relation  whatsoever  to  priorities  and  de- 
velopment plans  in  the  developing  nations. 
The  temptation  to  consume  now  and  pay 
later  Is  seldom  resisted. 

No  certain  statlsUcs  are  available  on  the 
volume  of  these  private  credits,  but  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  OECD 
estimates  that  developing  countries  paid 
back  In  1965  for  these  private  credits  ttcice 
as  much   as  the   repayment   on  aid   loans. 
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This  would  mean  that  the  two  reve  se  flows 
together  ate  up  three- ftftha  of  all  (Id. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  dismal  picture.  But 
It  Is  a  far  from  hopeless  picture. 

The  rich  nations  have  greater  lesources 
for  foreign  assistance  than  ever  before. 

And  both  the  rich  and  poor  nations  have 
learned  some  lessons  in  these  past  few  years 
about  the  business  of  peaceful  natton-buUd- 
ing. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  lessens  I  be- 
lieve we  Americans  have  learned. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  oi  e  lesson 
is  that  governments  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
Just  as  progress  in  our  own  nation  requires 
a  working  partnership  among  all  elements 
of  society,  so  Is  this  true  in  other  places. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned  Is  that  one 
country — the  United  States — canno;  do  the 
Job  of  nation-bulldlng  alone.  All  nations 
must  participate. 

In  his  War  on  Hunger  Message  Isst  week. 
President  Johnson  expressed  it  cleaily: 

"If  we  are  to  succeed,  all  nations — rich  and 
poor  alike — must  Join  together  .  .  .  with  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  energy,  and  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  that  they  apply  to  their 
own  national  defense.  Nothing  lesi  is  con- 
sistent with  the  human  values  at  stake." 

It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that  as  t  he  other 
industrialized  nations  have  arisen  Irom  the 
ashes  of  World  War  n,  they  have  p  eked  up 
this  burden  along  with  us. 

In  the  last  nine  years  they  have  increased 
their  flow  of  aid  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries from  1.3  billion  dollars  to  more  than 
2.5  billion  dollars — an  Increase  mucti  higher 
than  the  rate  of  Increase  in  their  in  Domes. 

Today,  five  industrialized  countries  spend 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  nation  Incomes 
on  foreign  aid  than  we  do. 

There  is  another  lesson:  That  regional 
development  is  far  more  effective  than  iso- 
lated national  programs. 

In  Latin  America  what  started  as  an  ex- 
periment In  cooperation  has  becon  e  a  way 
of  life.  Regional  cooperation  has  become 
institutionalized  in  the  Organlzition  of 
American  States  ...  In  the  Inter-i  jnerican 
Development  Bank  .  .  .  and  in  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  reviews  the  development 
plans  and  policies  of  each  of  its  nembers. 
Progress  toward  economic  integnitlon  is 
encouraging. 

Obviously,  such  things  as  transpDrtatlon, 
river  valley  development  and  communica- 
tions do  not  stop  at  the  edge  of  political 
boundaries. 

With  the  perfection  of  satellite  s]  stems,  a 
regional  educational  television  network, 
which  would  reach  vast  millions  n  Latin 
America  is  now  a  realistic  probablli  ;y. 

In  Africa,  the  United  States — in  coopera- 
tion with  international  agencies  and  with 
other  bilateral  donors — Is  seeking  to  concen- 
trate its  assistance  on  region-wide  projects, 
particularly  in  fields  such  as  agricultural  re- 
search, transportation  and  commuElcations. 
And  African  nations  themselves  are  increas- 
ingly coop>erating  on  a  regional  bas^. 

In  Asia,  the  doors  of  the  one  bllUtn  dollar 
Asian  Development  Bank  have  Just  been 
opened  with  the  majority  of  Its  capital  pro- 
vided by  donors  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Another  lesson  learned  Is  that  out  tide  help 
does  little  good  in  the  absence  of  so  jnd  pol- 
icies and  diligent  self-help  actions  by  the 
developing  nations.  To  be  effective,  foreign 
aid  must  be  used  to  support  forces  f c  r  reform 
which  are  at  work  in  the  developing  nations. 

We  have  also  learned  that  dev«  lopment 
cannot  be  achieved  by  technicians  alone. 

The  indispensable  prerequisites  fir  devel- 
opment are  political  leadership  ancj  respon- 
sive political  Institutions.  i 

John  Adams  once  observed  that  "Power 
always  thinks  It  has  a  great  soul."    ] 

We,  as  r.  great  power,  must  beware  the 
impulse  to  try  to  imptose  on  nations  with  far 
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different  traditions  and  histories  our  own 
political  institutions  in  carbon  copy. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  help  them — when  they  ask  for  help — 
to  develop  their  own  institutions,  tailored  to 
their  own  experience,  which  will  meet  the 
need  of  their  people. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clear  than  In  Viet- 
nam today. 

In  Vietnam,  a  developing  country,  we  are 
resisting  Communist  military  force  with 
force,  and  succeeding  militarily.  We  are 
aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  in  economic 
development,  and  succeeding  economically. 
But  the  corner  will  not  be  fully  turned 
there  until  political  progress  matches  mili- 
tary and  economic  progress. 

The  greatest  single  threat  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  to  North  Vietnam  today  is  a  freely- 
elected,  representative  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

It  la  the  ever-growing  probability  that 
such  a  government  will  soon  come  into 
being.  And  that  probability,  I  believe.  Is 
causing  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  have  some  second  thoughts. 

The  barrage  of  threats,  intimidation,  and 
propaganda  launched  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  against  the  election  for  a 
constituent  assembly  last  fall  was  a  miser- 
able failure. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  did  vote  In 
overwhelming  numbers. 

A  constituent  assembly  was  elected.  It  Is 
at  work. 

A  constitution  Is  today  being  written. 

Village  and  district  elections  will  be  held 
this  spring. 

National  elections  are  scheduled  for  this 
fall. 

These  are  solid  steps  toward  p>eace  and 
victory  over  Communist  intimidation. 

And,  in  combination  with  our  military  and 
economic  efforts,  these  are  the  steps  which 
can  in  time  Inoculate  a  nation  against 
terror,  subversion  and  political  agitation 
waged  by  a  disciplined  minority. 

And  here,  may  I  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  many  press  reports  you  have  seen 
recently  concerning  the  possibilities  of  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  an  extremely  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive time.  The  Tet  truce  period,  immediately 
ahead,  offers  opportunity  for  rethinJtlng  by 
all  combatants  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  the  cause  of  peace  would 
be  served  today  by  publicly  sp>eculatlng  about 
the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  and  months. 

I  do  believe  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  served 
If  we  keep  steady  and  level  heads  ...  if  we 
show  no  signs  of  weakness,  impatience  or 
petulance. 

I  Iselieve  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  served 
If  we  patiently  and  perseveringly  continue 
the  course  we  have  set  for  ourselves  In 
Vietnam — the  course  to  which  I  have  Just 
alluded. 

We  must  continue,  as  the  President  has 
said,  to  "fight  a  war  of  limited  objectives" 
to  thwart  aggression  before  it  can  spread. 

We  must  continue,  with  our  allies,  to 
mobilize  manpower  and  resources  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

We  must  continue  to  press  forward  with 
pacification  in  the  countryside.  We  must 
continue  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple build  representative  and  responsive 
political  institutions. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
patiently  and  diligently  to  seek  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  world  knows  that  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  resist  aggression  .  .  .  that  we  keep 
our  commitments. 

The  world  should  also  know  that  we  have 
the  even  greater  courage  required  to  walk 
the  extra  mile  which  could  bring  p>eace  to 
a  long-tortured  nation. 

Yes,  now  is  a  time  for  self-discipline  and 
for  statesmanship.    We  Americans,  In  this 


time  of  testing,  must  prove  equal  to  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities. 

We  have,  I  think,  learned  another  painful 
lesson:  That  development  is  a  long-run 
process.  We  delude  ourselves  if  we  expect 
quick  or  easy  returns  or  Instant  tranquility. 
The  most  important  changes  are  often  those 
which  take  longest. 

Development  assistance  has  been  regarded 
primarily  as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

In  that  context,  show-piece  projects  often 
as  not  diverted  resources  from  such  impor- 
tant Investments  in  nation-building  as  edu- 
cation, rural  development  and  public  health. 

Today,  agrlciilture,  education  and  health 
are  the  basic  cornerstones  of  o\ir  develop- 
ment efforts. 

And  they  will  continue  to  be — even  though 
they  may  not  bring  quick  or  flashy  or  dramat- 
ic results. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  challenge  of  a  world 
of  poverty  and  need,  we  increasingly  realize 
that  three  elements,  above  all,  are  necessary 
if  nations  are  to  survive  and  grow. 

These  three  elements — participation,  prog- 
ress, and  peace — often  conflict  with  one  an- 
other, and  even  in  the  best  of  circumstances 
their  reconciliation  Is  difficult. 

Peace — in  the  sense  of  domestic  order- 
can  temporarily  be  achieved  by  military 
dictatorship. 

Progress — the  more  abundant  and  equita- 
ble provision  of  material  goods  and  services 
to  the  citizens — can  be  achieved  through 
technocracy. 

But  participation — full  participation  of 
the  citizens — is  the  vital  ingredient  which, 
In  the  long  run,  not  only  Insures  the  social 
stability  which  makes  possible  peace  and 
progress,  but  also  unleashes  the  full  talents 
and  energies  of  people  who  seek  a  better  life. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this:  Our  critics  always 
tell  us  that  we  Americans  win  the  100-yard 
dashes  but  lose  the  marathons. 

I  think  we  realize  today  that  the  business 
of  nation -building  is  a  marathon. 

What  is  more.  It  Is  a  never-ending  mara- 
thon. For  the  building  of  peace  and  of 
peaceful  progress  will  be  with  us  through- 
out our  lifetime,  and  the  lifetimes  of  our 
children  as  well. 

If  we  abdicate  our  responsibility  ...  If  we 
drop  out  of  the  race,  who  will  there  be  to 
lead? 

Our  nation  produces  more  than  half  the 
Gross  National  Product  of  the  world.  We, 
among  all  nations,  are  rich. 

Our  nation  has  interests  which  touch  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  We  among  all  nations, 
have  world-wide  concerns. 

But — far  more  important — our  nation, 
among  all  nations,  is  one  which  professes  be- 
lief in  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  seeks  the  Common 
Good,  not  only  within  our  own  borders,  but 
in  the  world. 

We  must  last  out  this  marathon  because 
it  is  in  our  own  interest.  We  mvist  last  it 
out  because  of  the  perils  involved  if  we  do 
not.  But  we  must,  above  all,  last  it  out  be- 
cause it  is  right  that  we  do. 

I  believe  that  we  can,  and  shall. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
February  9. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarlis  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Dole,  for  15  minutes,  on  February 
9. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes  today. 
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Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  20  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.  Taft,  for  1  hour,  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyros),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyros),  for  20  minutes,  on  February  9; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ktros),  for  60  minutes,  on  February  9; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  February  15; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  McCarthy  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyros)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Bradebias. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  9,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare, transmitting  a  report  covering  personal 
property  donated  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions; and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions,  piir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203 (o)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  com- 
pensatory royalty  agreements  affecting  oil 
and  gas  dep>osits  in  unleased  Government 
lands  which  were  entered  into  during  cal- 
endar year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  HI,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  accordance  with 
30  U.S.C.  226(g):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assist  in  combating  crime  by  creating  the 
U.S.  Corrections  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  re- 
ducing the  Incidence  of  crime,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness,  falrnees,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  use 
of  iKjllcyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value 
or  the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment 
policy  of  U.S.  Government  or  national  service 
life  Insurance  to  purchase  annuities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  177.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  select  com. 
mittee  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1,  90th 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  11),  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  6031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H  11.6032.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H  Jl.  5033.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HR.  5034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HJl.  5035.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance 
to  certain  individuals  with  severe  service- 
connected  disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's   Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BURTON  of   California: 

H  R.  5036.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  5037.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
goverimients  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coopQlnation  of  law  enforcement  and 
crlminaf  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
errm[ient,  ',for  other  piu-poees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6038.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  United  States  Correc- 
tions Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

KM.  6039.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  lmp>o6ed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 

HJi.  5040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 

HJa.  5041.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsh  certain  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  few 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  5042.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   CRAMER: 

H.R.  5043.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  a  tax  credit  for  expenses  of 
employee  training  programs  and  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education,  a  deduction  for 
teachers  educational  expenses,  special  rviles 
for  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  business 
development  corp>orations,  and  an  Income  tax 
Incentive  for  employm£nt  of  older  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  6044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  5045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  or  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  business  exp>enBes  when 
Incurred  In  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
Job,  as  well  as  when  incurred  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  skills,  status,  salary,  or 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5046.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special 
pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DBVINE: 

KM.  5047.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUA  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction^  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  tllem  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJ{.  5048.  A  bill  to  amend  tl^e  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conimlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5049.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
Stat«s  Committee  on  Bimian  Rights  to  pre- 
pare for  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  observance  of  the  year  1668  as  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  Yeai,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5050.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  fop  Warner 
Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Coi^nolttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabai^a: 

H.R.  5051.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  ih-esldentlal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1^6;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HJl.  5052.  A  bill  to  amend  <he  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Usbment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  ta  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

nn.  5053.  A  bill  to  amend  tltlQs  I,  IV,  X. 
XIV.  XVI.  XVn.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  that  drugs  pt-ovlded  by, 
or  under  programs  receiving  Fedjeral  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to,  such  title  must 
be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonpropri- 
etary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5054.  A  bin  to  extend  the  program  of 
health  Insurance  benefits  imder  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  dlsubled  indi- 
viduals aged  60  or  over  who  are  entitled  to 
monthly  cash  benefits  under  section  323  of 
such  act.  and  Individuals  aged  60  9r  over  who 
are  retired  for  disability  under  tl^e  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  

HJl.  5065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
otherwise  eUglble  for  home  health!  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  Services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FIND: 

H  Jl.  5056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorise  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  andl  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  I  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Hi.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5067.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  amend  th|e  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increasei  from  8600 
to  11,000  the  personal  Income  tax  Exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( including  the  exempUon  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  o^  age  and 
bUndness) ;  to  the  Committee  oni  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  orLBERT: 

HJl.  5059.  A  bill  to  reclassify  c^taln  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  anid  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5060.  A  bin  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  iinposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensatloit  of  Federal 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HS,.  5061.  A  bin  to  permit  office^  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Govemmejit  to  elect 
coversige   under  the   old-age.   aurilvors.  and 


dispblUty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 

H.R.  5062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  continue  to  exclude 
firemen  from  the  Insurance  system,  except 
where  such  system  is  made  avaUable  as  a 
supplement  to  fire  department  pension  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  5063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  in  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H  Jl.  5064.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  ex- 
pansions of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  g^rant-ln- 
aid  exi>endltures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  5065.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5066.  A  bin  to  permit  the  transmission 
in  the  malls  of  lottery  tickets  and  other  mat- 
ter mailed  Ui  a  State  where  lotteries  are  legal, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJR.  5067.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  the  taxes  on  wagering: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  5068.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansions of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI: 

HJl.  5069.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5070.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment  and  development  of  the  Kenll- 
worth  National  Capital  Park  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and.  in  particular,  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

HJl.  5071.  A  bUl  to  appropriate  funds  to 
Initiate  preconstruction  planning  for  the 
Brunswick  County  beaches  from  the  Cape 
Fear  to  North  Carolina -South  Carolina  State 
line. 

H.R.  5072.  A  bU.  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Carolina  Beach  and 
vicinity  project.  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
above  Wilmington.  N.C. 

H.R.  5074.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
continuing  construction  of  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  North  Carolina. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  5076.  A  bni   to  modify  the  proposed 
work  of  Improvement  on  the  Red  River  be- 
low Fulton.  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HR.  5076.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labw. 

HJl.  5077.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
ocMnpensatlon  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  5078.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  the  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    MORGAN: 

H.R.  5079.  A    bUl    to    amend    further    the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  5080.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  5081.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
Interest  for  deUnquent  mineral  leasing  obli- 
gations; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  5082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  5083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  5084.  A  bni  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  5085.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  scrap  containers  made  of  iron 
or  steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5086.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  5087.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  5088.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  standards  applicable 
to  emissions  from  estabUshments  engaged  In 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5089.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spiouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  5090.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  ol 
the  Commission  on  the  Organl7.atlon  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  5091.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 

HJt.  6003.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  further 
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tales  may  be  made  under  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  5094.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  re- 
Mijustment  assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
m  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
»nd  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  5095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5096.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R.  5098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  6099.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

HJl.  5100.  A  bUl  to  require  that  State 
plans  under  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  rental  housing  occupied  by  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  under  such  titles;  to  the 
C<snmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  6101.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  6102.  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

HJl.  5103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SCHERLE: 

H.R.  5104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  In 
the  United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday 
following  Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  5105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit slaughter  of  livestock  under  certain 
conditions  which  reduce  the  bargaining 
power  of  livestock  producers  generally  and 
interfere  with  a  free  market,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  5106.  A  bill  to  promote  tne  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJl.  5107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
all  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  served  not  less  than  30  years  on 
active  duty,  or  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
ability In  excess  of  50  percent  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died  service-connected 
deaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  5108.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  6109.  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  5110.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1063  to 
jjrovlde  grants  for  costs  of  initiating  services 
In  community  mental  retardation  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  6111.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  statutory  subsistence  allow- 
ances received  by  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  5112.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  c(»nplalnt  is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5113.  A  bni  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  5114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5115.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  5116.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  allow  retirement  credit 
for  service  performed  for  the  University  of 
California.  Division  of  War  Research,  In 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  5117.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  stage  1  of  the  Palmetto  Bend 
reclamation  project,  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  5118.  A    bill    to    restrict    Imports    of 
dairy  products,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 
H.R.  5119.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  5120.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  5121.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6122.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6123.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6124.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJl.  5125.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  relmbiu-sed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 

HJl.  5127.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NIX: 

H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

HJl.  5129.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  exp>ense8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELii: 

H.R.  5130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  5131.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is  pres- 
ently required  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  5132.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  disabUlty  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

HJl.  5133.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OONTE: 

HJl.  6134.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  maU  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  combat  areas  overseas 
as  designated  by  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5135.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  asd  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

HJl.  6137.  A  bill  to  provide  comi>ensatlon 
to  survivors  of  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  for  committing 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request) : 

HJl.  6138.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Kenilworth 
National  Capital  Park  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and.  In  particular,  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

HJl.  5139.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal . 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in-  '■ 
dividual  not  required  to  file  a  return  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  stiaU  be  paid  directly  the 
amount  of  Federal  excise  tax  paid  by  such 
Indlvidiial    with    respect    to    gasoline    and 
lubricating  oU  put  to  certain  uses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  5140.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  6141.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1949,  entitled  "an  act  to  assist  States 
In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  all  types  of  lUegal 
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transportation  of  clgarettee;  to  thf  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5143.  A  bill  to  amend  th^  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  ere  lit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  axpenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  t|>  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 

H.R.  5144.  A  bill  to  remove  time  limitations 
on  correction  of  military  records  afid  provide 
a  time   limitation  as   to  paymen|ts:    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJt.  5146.  A  bill  to  amend  ttoe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  InstllJute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  to  extend  to  persons  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  August  5.  1964,  the  date  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the  iame  range 
of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore  provided  vet- 
erans of  other  wars;  to  improve  t^e  pension 
and  certain  other  benefits  now  a»?allable  to 
these  servicemen  and  veterans;  an^l  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  onj  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I 

By  Mrs.  KELLY:  I 

H.R.  5147.  A  bill  to  amend  thfe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  all  dollar 
limits  on  the  amount  of  the  child  <^e  deduc- 
tion and  all  Income  limits  on  eligibility  for 
such  deduction;  to  the  Oommlttde  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California; 

H.R.  5148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bet  of  Au- 
gust 27.  1954,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  territorial  waters  of  foreigni  coxmtries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  i 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HJl.  5149.  A   bin   to   establish   k  National 
Intergovernmental   Affairs   Coun<Sl;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operajtions. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  5150.  A  bill  to  increase  to  I  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcfistlng  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  5151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No. 
6  between  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  rrovidence, 
R.I.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  tq  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByBIr.  NIX: 

H.R.  5152.  A  bill  to  establish  j  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  liie  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  Nation's  elei^entary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  5153.  A  bill  to  amend  tjhe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  forjthe  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Instiljute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  tol  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL:  | 

H.R.  5154.  A   bUl   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ind  Means. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE:  I 

H.R.  5155.  A  bill  to  provide  fo^  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  tpe  Interior 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl. 5156.  A  bill  to  protect  thejemployees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.B.  Govern- 
ment in  the  enjoyment  of  thei<  constitu- 
tional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  Invasions  of  their  J)rlvacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Oflflce  and  ,Clvll  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  5157.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl^  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  tlie  amount 
of    outside    earnings    p>ermltted    each    year 


without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  widow's  ben- 
efits, to  eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction 
presently  required  in  such  benefits  when  ap- 
plication therefor  is  made  prior  to  age  62, 
and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  disabled 
widows  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H3.  5159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  other  activities  related 
to  Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating, 
correlating,  and  dispersing  of  information 
and  knowledge  obtained  from  exploration, 
research,  and  other  mediums  relating  to 
weather,  comnxunicatlons,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  information;  also,  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  institu- 
tions interested  in  or  concerned  directly 
with  the  promotion,  advancement,  Increase, 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic; 
and  to  direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic 
programs  in  the  national  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HJl.  5160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Kentucky 
among  those  States  which  are  permitted  to 
divide  their  retirement  systems  into  two 
parts  for  purposes  of  obtaining  social  se- 
curity coverage  under  Federal-State  agree- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  5161.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  For- 
est, in  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

KU.  5162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  5163.  A  bill  concerning  Federal  tax 
fairness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

H.R.  5164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
oif  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  5165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  prof>oslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnols: 

H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  delay  convene  the  Arab  States 


and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other  interested 
nations  in  a  peace  conference;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ROUDEBUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  resimiption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHAT  J, KY: 
H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  imports  Into  the  United 
States  include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.         

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  and  protect  refer- 
ences to  reliance  upon  God  in  governmental 
matters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar;. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution  re. 
affirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak. 
ing  c^>eratlons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  supjKjrt  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Conciirrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DING  ELL: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
sfflrmlng  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
afidrmlng  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  F\)reign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  149.  Conciirrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  pvuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  150.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  151.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purp>06es;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  p>eacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  th.e  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  155.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRASER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  159.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.  Con  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congreea  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  pvuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making oi>eratlons,  and  for  other  purx>ose8; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  pmposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  fc« 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  piirpKwes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.   BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  169.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the   supiKirt  of  the   Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and   for  other  purp>oses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
afllrmlng   the   suppwrt   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concxirrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of  the    Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and  for  other  purp)oses;    to 
the   Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of    the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purp>oses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   support   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and   for  other  purp)oses:    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   suppxirt   of   the   Congress   for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the   suppjort   of   the   Congress    for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,   and  for  other  purp>oses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.     Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United    Nations    peacekeeping    and    peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  puri>OBes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  EILBERG: 
H.   Con.   Res.   178.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United    Nations    peacekeeping    and    peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  piirpKjses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUDE : 
H.   Con.    Res.    179.  Concurrent   resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United    Nations    peacekeeping    and    peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    180.  Concurrent   resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United    Nations    peacekeeping    and    p>eace- 
maklng  operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.   Con.   Res.    181.  Concurrent   resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United    Nations    peacekeeping    and    peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  182.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  ed- 
ucational programs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  rea<ilutloa  to 
authorize    the   establishment   ot  a    suitable 
memorial  to  Astronauts  Grlssom.  V  lilte,  and 
Chaffee;   to  the  Committee  on  Rujes. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA:  | 

H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  committer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tne  Senate 
to  consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronauts 
who  lose  their  lives  In  the  line  ofTduty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  ' 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois:  I 
H.  Con.  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  dele«tlon;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  freedom  for  Baltic  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  j 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  fesolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  construction  on  Gfam  of  a 
memorial  honoring  the  Japanese  dead  of 
World  War  H;  to  the  Committee  oi.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SIKS5:  < 

H.  Con.  Res.  189.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  conmilttee^  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronltuts  who 
lose  their  lives  In  the  line  of  dutr;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  | 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.   Con.   Res.    190.  Concurrent   zjesolutlon 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Coqgress  for 
the  South  Vletam  Constituent  Ass^bly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalr«. 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.    Con.   Res.    191.  Concurrent   rjesolutlon 
concerning  Federal  highway  fund^;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ji4r.  BURLESON: 
H.  Res.  227.  Resolution  providing  ^unds  for 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlsti^tlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.   Res.   228.  Resolution      amending      the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  al- 
low televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceed- 
ings In  the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  l|he  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  i 

H.  Res.  229.  Resolution      amending      the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives    to 
allow   televising   and   broadcasting  of  pro- 
ceedings  before   committees   of   this   House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.    Res.    231.  Resolution    expres^ng    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  should  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention    recommended    by   the]  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.   Res.   232.  Resolution  for  concessional 
interns;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, j 

H.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  establ^h  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  ' 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN:  I 

H.  Res.  234.  Resolution  to  provlfle  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies  anq  investi- 
gations authorized  by  House  Resolotlon  68; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  WALKER: 
H.  Res.  235.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  simuner  one  stuc|ent  con- 
gressional intern;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  ' 

H.  Res.  238.  Resolution  ament^lng  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  presentation  and  recogtutlon  In 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Con- 


gressional Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER; 
H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  with  re- 
spect to  competition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  private  business;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

11.  By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  State  of  Maine  In  the 
study  of  high  speed  ground  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

12.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tem in  Maine,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ADDABBJ: 

HJl.  5166.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Kuan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5167.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  En- 
rique Yong,  also  known  as  Mul  Po  Yeung;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5168.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  PeUcula 

C.  Busog,  M.D.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Marslglla  (Masslglla);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.5170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 

D.  Sambat,  MX).;  to  the  Commlttee^n  the 
Judiciary.  } 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  5171.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Qerardo 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Calderone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  5173.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pllippo 
Candela;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5174.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Carollo  and  Antonina  Carollo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  5175.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Flnazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5176.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5177.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5178.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Glustlno 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5179.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Napolltano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  5180.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Wlodzl- 
mlerz  Kwolek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  5181.  A  bni  for  the  renef  of  Samuel 
Renwlck  Too-A-Poo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  5182.  A  bUl  for  the  reHef  of  Joenna 
Bruckner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5183.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Romana 
Costa  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5184.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annemarte  Sauer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  HI 


Yun  Whang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5186.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Dr.  Ar- 
mando Cobelo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5187.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  5188.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Swaml 
Abhay  Charanaravindr  Bhaktivedanta;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5189.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
lina  Karabatsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5190.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MarU 
Klapsl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enid  May 
Reid;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5192.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
Williams,  his  wife.  Rose  Elolse  WllUams,  and 
their  minor  children,  Delorese  Wllliain«, 
Claude  Williams,  and  Audley  WUliams;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5193.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rosario 
Zangri;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

HJi.  5194.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Magnuson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

HJi.  5195.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nlcolo 
Baretta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Parris  Mustakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

HJi.  5197.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Joseph  Harph;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJi.  5198.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nasser 
Honarvar  and  his  wife,  Sabreh  Honarvar;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  5199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Denman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   IRWIN: 

HJi.  5200.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blovannl 
Sari;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KAZEN: 

H.R.  5201.  A    bin    for    the   reUef   of   Leon 
Shapu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Calif omU: 

H.R.  5302.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Farhat 
Hasan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5203.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Maria  Torres -Arroyo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MACHEN: 

H.R.  5204.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  to  Herbert  E.  CounUxan  of  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R,  5206.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yee  Mln 

Klang,  his  wife,  Wong  Shui  Yin,  and  their 

minor    children,    Louis    Klang    and    Agnes 

Klang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  5206.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Lanlado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols: 

H.R.  5207.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vincenzo 
Gabrlele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5208.  A  bin  for  the   reUef  of  Mellne 
Riastic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

HJi.  5206.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJi.  5210.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Romulo 
A.  Jardlel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  5211.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
B'Alolslo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  BasUe  and 
Palagla  Stavroupoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  3CHADEBERO: 

HJi.  5213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hermlne 
Grlgorlan,  nee  Mlnasslan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  5214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJi.  5215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Diego,  Ltd.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  5216.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roberto 
Martin  Del  Campo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Mattar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Jorge  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (by  request)  : 

HJi.  5219.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Por- 
tueel  and  his  sisters,  Maria  Portuesl  and 
Maddalena  Portuesl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

HJi.  5220.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bedford 
p,  Kuykendall;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

HJi.  5221.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  doing  business  as  Reynolds  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All  Prod- 
ucts Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  5223.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.)  Klrsch;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  5224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GxUl- 
lermo  Fresco  De  Jongh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJi.  5225.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Chlarello  and  Margherlta  Chlarello;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5226.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Helen  S. 
CabUltes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJi.  5227.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Southwest 
Hospital  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJi.  5228.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gordana 
Topalovich,  Dragana  Topalovlch,  and  Svet- 
lana  Topalovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  5229.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Veda  A. 
Bell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5230.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mllena 
Fedel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  5231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ignac 
Ferdinand  Klein,  his  wife,  Nettl,  and  their 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Benjamin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5232.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Artviro 
Rammalrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

HJi.  5233.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Mlchalowska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN : 

HJi.  5234.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  M.  Shawky 
A.  A.  Hanunam,  Fathla  Hammam,  Nadia 
Hammam,  Sonla  Hammam,  Mona  Hammam, 
and  Magda  Hammam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  lilr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HJI.  5235.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ui.  Nlcolo 
Avvocato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  5236.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hermo- 
gena  O.  Fajardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  M.  RYAN: 

HJi.  5237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Destln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5238.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yel- 
lamaty  WUliams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  5239.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Norga 
Florentlna  Madera  Genao;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

25.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
WUllam  A.  Albaugh,  Mount  R&lnler,  Md.,  rel- 
ative to  the  election  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Georgia  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
February  12,  is  Georgia  Day,  commemo- 
rating the  founding  of  the  13th  English 
colony  in  the  New  World  at  Savannah 
by  Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  on 
February  12,  1733. 

For  several  days  during  that  period, 
Georgia  Day  is  celebrated  with  much 
fervor  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  par- 
ticularly in  Savarmah,  the  mother  city. 

On  Georgia  Day  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  the  city  of  Savannah  a 
bronze  plaque  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  des- 
ignating the  downtown  area  of  Savan- 
nah a  national  historic  landmark. 

This  recognition  for  the  largest  city  in 
the  First  District  is  one  of  many  that 
have  been  accorded  since  its  founding. 
Savannah's  famous  "firsts"  Include  be- 
ing the  first  planned  city  in  North  Amer- 
ica, laid  out  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1733;  site  of  the  first  agriculture  experi- 
ment station  in  America  and  the  first 
lighthouse  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 
The  first  practical  cotton  gin  was  in- 
vented by  Eli  Whitney  near  Savannah  in 
1793.  The  first  Negro  Baptist  congrega- 
tion In  the  United  States  founded  there 
in  1788  as  well  as  the  first  hospital  for 
Negroes  In  the  Nation  in  1832.  The  first 
Girl  Scout  troop  was  founded  in  Savan- 
nah by  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  one  of  the 


city's  most  illustrious  daughters.  And  in 
marking  Savannah  as  one  of  the  greatest 
seaports  in  the  Nation,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  first  steamship  to  cross  any 
ocean,  the  SS  Savannah,  sailed  from 
Savannah  to  Liverpool  in  1819,  the  first 
commercially  successful  iron  steamship, 
SS  John  Randolph,  was  launched  there 
in  1834  and  the  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship  in  the  world,  the  NS  Sa- 
vannah, made  Savannah  her  first  home 
port  call  in  1962. 


Last  year.  City  Island  was  lashed  by 
Long  Island  storm  waters  several  times, 
and  it  may  be  a  few  years  before  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  gets  a  breakwater 
built.    ' 

I  hope  Congress  will  take  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  question  of  a  national  flood 
and  storm  insurance  system. 


The  Legion  of  Valor 


Fino  Introdacet  Flood  Insurance 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance. 
The  legislation  is  virtually  identical  with 
that  introduced  recently  by  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Boggs,  and  others. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  help  our  river, 
lake,  and  maritime  communities  by 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy 
adequate  insurance  protection  against 
the  ravages  of  wind  and  waters. 

In  my  own  Bronx  district.  New  York's 
maritime  center  of  City  Island  will  bene- 
fit greatly  from  any  such  Insurance  cov- 
erage Congress  might  choose  to  make 
available. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  will  be  honored  July  23-26, 
1967,  as  the  community  hosts  the  na- 
Uonal  reunion  of  the  Legion  of  Valor. 

Columbus  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  United  States  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  attributes  which  are  so 
basically  American. 

The  members  who  make  up  the  Legion 
of  Valor,  each  of  which  holds  a  Valor 
Medal  awarded  by  the  United  States, 
these  medals  being  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Navy  Cross, 
or  Air  Force  Cross,  will  find  warm  hos- 
pitality accorded  them  as  they  assemble 
in  Columbus,  for  their  fraternal  and  an- 
nual reunion. 

The  accolades  of  the  community  will 
be  manifested  in  many  ways,  tangible 
and  intangible,  as  the  Columbus  area 
goes  all  out  to  make  members  of  the 
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most  hos- 


Legion  of  Valor  welcome  In  a 
pitable  and  considerate  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  |J.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  ir^embers  of 
the  Legion  of  Valor  to  participate  In  the 
inspirational  and  enjoyable  aspects  of 
the  forthcoming  reunion  ar»d  I  wish 
to  urge  members  of  the  Legion  of  Valor 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  visit 
and  see  the  All  America  City  at  the 
zenith  of  hospitality  throughoiit  the  Le- 
gion of  Valor  reunion. 


The  Kee  Report:  Federal  Pepoiit 
Insurance  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  JAMES  KEE  ' 

or    WEST    VIXGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8, 1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u^der  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  i  Record,  I 
include  this  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  ♦'The  Kee 
Report."  The  subject  discusseid  is  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

The  report  follows: 
The  Kex  Report  :  Federal  DEPOsra  Insukancb 
Corporation 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  The  virtvial  collapse  of  tpe  banking 
system  was  one  of  the  moet  dlstBesslng  fea- 
tures of  the  great  depression  wnlch  swept 
over  this  country  In  early  1930'«.  In  fact, 
many  economists  believe  that  th^  failure  of 
the  banking  system  to  function  properly  was 
a  major  cause  of  the  depression. 

The  1068  of  savings  was  a  dregful  blow 
for  the  family  wage-earner  who  Was  already 
out  of  work — or  the  farmer  who  found  that 
market  prices  for  food  products  were  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  fven  while 
Congress  was  passing  emergency  lieasures  to 
get  the  economy  moving  once  again.  It  was 
realized  that  the  whole  effort  iqlght  be  in 
vain  unless  something  was  done!  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  the  banking  »ystem. 

The  insurance  of  bank  deposit!  had  been 
urged  In  Congress  without  success  ever  since 
the  hard  times  of  the  ISSO's.  B}it  then  in 
1933  Congress  did  something  fcbout  the 
problem.  The  banking  act  of  that  year 
established  the  Federal  Deposit  j  Insvirance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
depositors  against  loss  from  barik  failures. 
In  the  years  since  then,  this  haa  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
organizations  In  the  Federal  Govtrmnent. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  170  million 
bank  accounts  Insured  against  Iqss  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $15,000.  The  great  fcajorlty  of 
banks  In  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
system.  Most  of  those  outside  ^e  mutual 
banks  Ineligible  to  participate,  ^ut  whose 
depositors  are  protected  by  state  lajw.  Before 
this  system  was  established,  thie  unlucky 
depositors  of  Insolvent  banks  had  !to  wait  for 
years  until  liquidation  of  the  bank's  assets 
returned  to  them  a  small  part  ofi  their  sav- 
ings. Today,  depositors  are  paid  within  ten 
days — and  sometimes,  when  it  Is  f>ossible  to 
merge  the  closed  bank  with  a  sound  bank, 
the  depositors  are  paid  immediately  If  that 
1b  what  they  wish. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  agency  Is  called,  has  i  performed 
a  splendid  service  for  the  natlon't  bank  de- 
positors. It  has  also  performed  a  jgreat  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  banking  system!.     Because 


of  its  inspection  system,  which  shows  up 
danger  spots  In  time  for  corrective  action,  the 
incidence  of  bank  failures  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  In  pre-depresslon 
years.  In  other  words,  banking  practices 
and  banking  habits  have  Improved  to  the 
point  where  failures  seldom  occur. 

What  this  means  to  the  general  economy 
may  be  realized  by  taking  a  look  at  what 
happened  before  this  system  became  opera- 
tive. During  the  1920's,  bank  failures  aver- 
aged more  than  80  each  year.  During  the 
depression,  the  nimiber  climbed  until  there 
were  more  than  4,000  failures  In  the  year 
1933.  Tou  can  Imagine  the  suffering  and 
distress  caused  to  millions  of  depositors. 
But  the  injury  went  beyond  that.  In  some 
Mid -Western  states,  where  farming  was  the 
only  occupation,  almost  all  the  banks 
crashed.  The  result  was  that  business  every- 
where was  at  a  standstill.  In  some  regions, 
the  normal  system  of  exchange  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  barter. 

Three  decades  ago,  many  sincere  men  pre- 
dicted that  losses  from  bank  Insurance  would 
be  severe  enough  to  endanger  the  Federal 
credit.  Time  has  disproved  that  theory. 
The  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  measures  ever 
adopted. 

Tb£mk  you  for  listening. 


February  8,  1967 

Jndge  George  C.  Sweeney 


Congressman  Dalsid  Featured  on  Maga- 
zine Cover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  youi*  attention  the 
fact  that  my  colleague  and  friend.  Con- 
gressman Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  is  fea- 
tured on  the  cover  of  the  February  4  is- 
sue of  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  OfiQce  and  Service  Commit- 
tee— and  I  can  speak  for  the  people  of 
Buffalo  in  saying  that  we  are  proud  to 
have  a  native  Buffalonian  and  former 
Buffalo  councilman  at  large  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  late  Representative 
James  M.  Meade,  of  Buffalo,  who  was 
chsdrman  of  the  committee  before  going 
to  the  U.S.  Senate, 

The  people  of  Buffalo  are  also  proud  to 
have  a  former  Canisius  College  student 
and  graduate  of  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo  representing  them  in  Congress. 

Ted  Dulski,  a  hard-working  Demo- 
crat-Liberal, represents  New  York's  41st 
District.  Beloved  by  all  in  Buffalo,  he 
has  been  reelected  four  times.  For- 
merly an  accountant  and  tax  consultant, 
Mr.  Dulski  served  for  a  time  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury 
Department.  He  is  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  n,  and  also  has  several  years 
as  a  special  agent  with  the  Price  Stabi- 
lization Administration  to  his  credit. 

First  elected  a  district  councilman  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Dulski  became  a 
councilman  at  large  in  1957.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  ran  for  Congress — and 
has  been  here  ever  since.  The  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  Is,  in- 
deed, fortunate  to  have  such  a  competent 
and  likable  chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  distressed  and  deeply  touched  to 
learn  of  the  passing  on  November  5, 1966, 
of  the  Honorable  George  C.  Sweeney,  for 
years  an  outstanding  judge  and  chief 
judge  of  the  Federal  district  court  at 
Boston. 

I  had  known  Judge  Sweeney  during 
most  of  my  lifetime  and  held  him  In 
highest  regard,  esteem,  admiration,  and 
affection. 

His  brilliant  career  is  a  great  monu- 
ment to  him — a  tribute  to  his  great  abil- 
ity, fine  legal  training,  wonderful  spirit 
of  dedication  and  his  many  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  public  Interest. 

Judge  Sweeney  started  from  humble 
beginnings,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ability, 
ambition,  courage,  personality  and  force- 
ful character,  rose  to  one  of  the  topmost 
judicial  positions  in  the  Nation. 

He  was  an  American  of  the  finest 
quality,  who,  at  an  early  age,  joined  the 
colors  and  gallantly  served  our  country 
in  World  War  I  with  great  credit. 

He  was  the  youngest  mayor  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  beautiful,  native  city  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  in  my  district.  Veteran, 
mayor,  lawyer,  distinguished  right  arm 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  head  of 
the  important  Claims  Division  of  that 
high  office,  learned,  wise  and  respected 
judge,  admired  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Judge  Sweeney  was  Indeed  a 
great  American. 

His  service  on  the  bench  was  partlc- 
ultirly  meritorious  and  praiseworthy.  He 
enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  bar  and 
bench,  of  his  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  of  the  members  of  our  great 
legal  profession.  He  held  the  admiration 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  lifetime  of  outstanding,  devoted 
faithful  public  service  of  a  rare  kind 
stands  out  like  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

Judge  Sweeney  was  a  man  of  amiable, 
personal  qualities,  noted  for  his  fairness 
and  kindliness  toward  others,  his  sound 
judgments,  his  compassion,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends  and  to  the  many  fine 
causes  which  he  supported  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  truly  beloved  by  his 
learned  judicial  colleagues  and  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

In  every  sense,  he  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  his  long,  valuable  outstanding 
■service  to  his  country,  to  his  commvmity. 
State,  and  Nation  in  so  many  important 
posts  of  duty  will  long  be  remembered 
by  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Bench,  members  of  the  bar,  and  by  a 
grateful  people,  not  only  in  his  native 
city  of  Gardner,  but  wherever  he  was 
known. 

I  am  personally  deeply  saddened  by 
his  unexpected,  imtimely  demise,  and  I 
join  with  his  beloved  family,  his  dear 
ones,  colleagues  and  friends  in  mourn- 
ing his  untimely  passing,  and  I  extend  to 
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than  all  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  their  great  irreparable  loss,  a  loss 
which  I  very  keenly  feel. 

The  memory  of  Judge  Sweeney  will 
long  remain  in  our  hearts. 

May  he  find  peace  and  rest  in  his 
eternal,  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  before  Judge 
Sweeney  passed  away,  I  dictated  a  letter 
to  him  upon  learning  that  he  was  111, 
which  I  held  after  I  heard  of  his  death. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
letter  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  passing  of  this  great  and 
beloved  jurist: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4, 1966. 
Hon.  George  C.  Sweeney, 
330  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  George  :  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better 
these  days  and  that  you  will  take  It  easy  for 
g  while.  After  all,  you  have  had  a  very  busy 
life  over  a  long  period  of  time  now,  and  your 
admirable  work  on  the  Bench  has  been  ex- 
tremely taxing  at  times. 

In  public  life  these  days,  the  problems 
isem  to  grow  and  become  more  complex  and 
the  work  load  Increases  almost  at  a  geo- 
metric rate. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  old  days, 
when  there  was  some  more  leisure  time  for 
family  life,  diversion,  recreation  and  com- 
radeship. 

Our  tasks  In  the  public  service  have 
changed  a  great  deal  since  earlier  days,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  seems  that  I  can 
never  get  out  of  the  salt  mines  and  I  know 
that  you  must  have  had  the  same  kind  of  a 
situation  in  the  Courts. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  and  I  must  mention 
it  to  you,  because  no  one  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  made  greater  con- 
tributions in  any  judicial  role  for  our  federal 
system  of  Justice,  for  our  courts  cw  for  our 
country  than  you  have  done. 

Indeed  your  career  Is  a  great  monument  to 
you,  a  tribute  to  your  great  ability,  your 
legal  learning,  your  wonderful  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation and  your  complete  willingness  to  give 
of  yourself  unselfishly  and  wholeheartedly  In 
the  sterling  performance  of  your  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  Important  duties. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  your  serv- 
ice, George,  is  that  in  the  eminence,  distinc- 
tion and  high  standards  you  have  achieved, 
you  have  always  kept  your  balance,  and  you 
have  been  noted,  not  only  for  your  mastery 
of  the  law,  your  dignity,  your  fairness  and 
kindliness  toward  others,  but  also  for  your 
consistent,  sound  Judgment,  compassion  for 
others  and  the  down  to  earth  realism  and 
kindness  which  you  have  always  shown  In 
the  conduct  of  your  Important  work  as  well 
as  In  your  personal  relations. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  could  mention 
about  your  contributions — the  personal 
qualities  that  endeared  you  to  so  many  of  us 
and  that  have  marked  you  as  a  true,  genuine, 
friend,  your  instinctive  concern  for  people, 
and  the  constant  loyalty  of  your  friendship 
which,  Lord  knows,  stands  out  like  a  beacon 
light.  To  enjoy  such  high  esteem  of  the 
Bar  and  Bench,  of  the  fellows  of  our  great 
profession  and  the  admiration  and  love  of  all 
who  know  you,  is  surely  a  great  thing  even 
though  your  own  Inherent  modesty  might 
prompt  you  to  evaluate  It  somewhat  differ- 
ently than  we  do. 

They  say  that  the  past  Is  prologue,  but  you 

certainly  can  look  back  on  It  as  a  gleaming 

reflection  of  outstanding,  devoted,  faithful 

public    service    of   a    kind    that    we    seldom 

i ,    have  these  days  and  that  stands  out  like  the 

''    Eiffel  Tower  or  the  Washington  Monument. 

In  any  event,  I  Just  want  to  have  this 
opportunity  as  an  old  friend  and  admirer,  to 
oomtnend  and  thank  you  as  well  as  to  con- 


gratulate you  and  your  lovely  family  upon 
youi  extraordinarily  brilliant  career  on  the 
Bench  and  your  superb  contributions 
throughout  the  years.  Veteran,  Mayor,  law- 
yer and  distinguished  right  arm  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  learned,  wise  and  respected 
Judge,  admired  and  loved  by  all.  you  and 
your  dear  ones,  your  friends,  and  all  who 
know  you,  may  well  be  proud  and  grateful 
for  your  tremendous  achievements  for  God 
and  country. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Invari- 
able kindness  to  me  and  your  strong,  inspir- 
ing, loyal  friendship.  Truly  you  are  in  a 
class  by  yourself — a  great  American. 

I  wish  for  you  and  your  dear  ones  all 
choicest  blessings  In  the  time  to  come,  and 
well-being,  happiness  and  peace  together  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  any- 
time. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 
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OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
prestige  as  a  great  nation  is  as  much  on 
the  line  on  the  high  seas  as  It  is  in  space 
or  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  locked  in  a  conflict  with  the 
U.S.S.R. — a  conflict  between  ideologies 
that  makes  us  competitors  in  outer  space 
and  inner  space. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
develop  its  capacity  to  benefit  from  the 
ocean's  resources.  Every  American  is 
aware  of  our  Polaris  fleet's  Importance 
but  relatively  few  of  our  citizens  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  our  commer- 
cial fishing  fieet.  Our  people's  future 
food  needs  and  the  projected  needs  of 
future  world  populations  make  it  impera- 
tive that  we  develop  the  nutritional  re- 
sources of  the  seas. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Congressman  William 
M.  Colmer,  discussed  the  importance  of 
our  domestic  fishing  Industry  when  he 
delivered  an  address  at  the  launching  of 
the  Oregon  II  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Con- 
gressman Colmer  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  for  16  years 
and  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks 
on  our  Nation's  fisheries  resources. 

I  would  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
opportunity  to  insert  Congressman  Col- 
mer's  Oregon  II  address  in  the  the 
Record. 

Congressman   Colmer 's   address  fol- 
lows: 
Address  To  Be  Delivered  by  Congressuan 

William  M.  Colmer  at  the  Lattnching  of 

"Oregon  II,"  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Febritart  4> 

1967 

This  is  a  day  of  great  pride  for  me.  I  am 
Indeed  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  launching  ceremony  of  this 


modern  exploratory  fishing  and  gear  research 
vessel.  In  that  regard,  I  thank  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Bullls  for  their  kind  Invitation. 

Oregon  II  will  be  a  vital  link  In  the  chain 
of  events  needed  to  bring  our  fishery  resource 
potential  into  commercial  utilization.  A 
quick  look  at  the  state  of  our  domestic  fish- 
eries and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
In  world  fisheries  over  the  past  few  years 
shows  some  very  disturbing  trends  .  .  .  with 
the  result  that  the  United  States  has  slipped 
from  second  place  In  ranking  among  major 
fish  producers,  to  a  very  poor  fifth. 

While  virtually  every  other  nation  with  a 
fisheries  tradition  has  recorded  a  great  pro- 
duction Increase  during  the  past  decade,  our 
catch  declined  200  million  pounds.  Since  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  technology  and  know- 
how.  It  must  be  concluded  that  our  dimin- 
ishing position  In  fisheries  production  has 
come  about  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  not  given  the  problem  sufficient 
attention. 

The  reality  of  the  demands  which  the  ex- 
panding world  population  will  place  on  avail- 
able food  supply  m\ist  be  recognized.  Good 
quality  proteins  are  not  universally  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  In  the  form  of 
agricultural  products.  Furthermore,  land 
resources  for  crops  and  animal  grazing  are 
not  Inexhaustible;  only  one-fifth  of  the  total 
available  crop  land  Is  left  unutilized  and 
this,  at  best,  could  only  supply  enough  food 
(predominantly  vegetable)  for  presently  un- 
derfed people — and  this  only  if  the  most 
modern  agrlcultursil  methods  could  be  ap- 
plied world-wide.  But  even  If  this  could  be 
achieved,  there  would  still  be  a  serious  def- 
icit In  the  supply  of  animal  proteins  to  sup- 
plement adequately  the  diets  of  today's  pop- 
ulation, let  alone  that  of  tomorrow's  millions. 

The  seas  offer  a  wealth  of  nutritional  re- 
sources. They  already  are  a  principal  source 
of  protein.  They  can  provide  many  times 
the  current  food  supply  if  we  but  learn  how 
to  garner  and  hxisband  this  self-renewing 
larder.  To  meet  the  vast  needs  of  expand- 
ing population  the  bounty  of  the  sea  must  be 
made  more  available.  Within  two  decades 
our  own  Nation  will  require  over  a  million 
more  tons  of  seafood  than  we  now  harvest. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason — a  very 
vital  reason — why  the  United  States  must 
move  ahead  In  our  programs  of  studying 
the  seas.  This  reason  is  communism.  So- 
viet leaders  are  convinced  that  the  way  to 
world  communism,  among  others,  Is  by  lead- 
ership In  oceanography,  dominance  among 
fishing  nations,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Russian  merchant  marine. 

A  report  on  the  Soviets  and  the  seas  was 
made  recently  by  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
men Hastings  Keith  and  Paul  Rogers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  who  were  delegated  to  visit  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
Soviet  buildup  in  marine  sciences  and 
technology. 

The  report  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  finely  tuned  to  world  political  revolution; 
and  Its  people  are  but  a  generation  away 
from  internal  upheaval.  They  are  also  deeply 
concerned  over  the  poeslblllty  of  having  their 
own  political  philosophy  replaced  by  some 
foreign  and  repugnant  Ideology.  They  sense 
change,  dissatisfaction  and  turmoU  In  the 
plight  of  what  by  the  end  of  this  century  may 
be  billions  of  under-fed  human  beings.  In 
this  potential  Instability  the  Soviets  may 
well  be  able  to  achieve  political  Ideals  which 
have  so  far  proved  unattainable  through  nu- 
clear backmall  and  overt  military  conflict. 
To  seize  firmly  upon  these  exclusive  objec- 
tives, the  Soviet  Union  Is  using  technology 
and  building  Its  capability  rapidly. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  said  to  have  marked 
the  paths  It  must  follow  to  achieve  world 
communism.  Three  of  these  paths  will  be 
through  the  ocean  as  they  build  and  exploit 
their  merchant  marine,  fisheries  and  cx:ean 
sciences.  All  of  these  will  help  to  fill  the 
empty  stomachs  In  underdeveloped  nations 
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all  over  the  world.  The  seas,  covering  71 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  wWl  have  to 
provide  much  of  the  long-range  knswer  to 
the  population.  The  United  Staties  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  Soviets  be  the  lonly  ones 
with  the  answers.  Happily  there!  are  those 
In  Congress  who  recognize  the  Importance 
of  Increasing  our  efforts  to  control  the  waters 
of  the  world.  I  assure  you  that  w4  will  con- 
tinue these  efforts  to  win  the  race  for  mastery 
of  the  seas.  I 

As  for  the  situation  in  our  immediate  area, 
and  I  am  referring  particularly  to  tfce  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  Is  far  from  discouraging  iln  spite  of 
the  overall  decline  of  the  United  States  fish- 
eries. The  gulf  alone  has  shown  4n  upward 
trend  over  the  past  20  years  and  now  ac- 
counts for  about  25  per  cent  of]  the  total 
United  States  fish  production. 

For  years,  however,  the  Importahce  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  gulf  was  nat  realized. 
In  fact,  the  exploration  of  the  wjssibiuties 
In  the  gulf  lay  dormant  until  the  late  1940's. 
Although  the  government  mainiained  ex- 
ploratory vessels  and  other  implaments  for 
the  development  of  the  fishing  lidustry  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  there 
were  none  in  the  gulf. 

An  act  of  Congress,  which  I  hadlthe  honor 
of  sponsoring,  resulted  In  the  trankfer  of  the 
original  Oregon  to  Pascagoula  and  |the  Alaska 
to  Galveston,  Texas. 

A  number  of  people  In  the  Indi^stry,  both 
locally  and  on  the  higher  governifaent  level, 
were  interested  and  helpfbl  in  accomplish- 
ing this  transfer.  However,  I  shoiild  like  to 
acknowledge  particularly  the  effdrts  of  my 
good  friend  and  outstanding  Jacl^on  Ooun- 
tlan  Hermes  Gautler,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  offered  vast  fishery  poten- 
tial. In  this  connection,  1  should  pike  to  pay 
tribute  among  others  to  Harvey  B^illls  of  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  under 
whose  dedicated  management  thfe  splendid 
and  vast  results  and  accomplishments  have 
been  made  possible,  both  in  reseajrch  in  the 
local  laboratory  and  the  valuable  fliscoveries 
of  new  supplies  of  sea  food  throvighout  the 
gulf  and  adjacent  waters. 

It  Is  indeed  gratifying  to  me,  a^  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  all.  to  realize  the  consldi  irable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  benefit  which  has  come 
from  the  transfer  of  the  Oregon  stid  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  base.  These  l|enefits  are 
not  confined  to  Pascagoula  and  the  Missis- 
sippi coast,  but  are  for  the  entire  gulf  fishing 
Industry.  | 

I  have  watched  the  program  clotely  during 
the  past  16  years  and  have  seen  [many  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  fisheries  emerge. 

The  old  Oregon's  early  shrimp  ekplorations 
were  Instrumental  In  defining  thi  extent  of 
the  Industrial  bottom-fish  potential  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  were  to  a  l^rge  extent 
resptonslble  for  the  decision  of  a  pet  food 
manufacturer  to  erect  a  canning  giant  In  our 
area.  The  vessel  also  discovered  tfce  presence 
of  yellow-fin  tuna  In  commercial  numbers 
In  the  gulf  in  1954  and  two  smai  canneries 
opened  to  process  fish  caught  by  live  vessels, 
but  a  combination  of  events  forcid  them  to 
stop  operating  in  1959.  I 

At  the  request  of  industry  the  bid  Oregon 
In  1957  Initiated  trawling  experiments  for 
the  capture  of  red  snapper  andi  developed 
trawling  gear  suitable  for  operatldn  on  rocky 
bottom  that  was  more  productive  and  com- 
mercial. I 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  projects  that 
resulted  In  considerable  monet^y  gain  to 
Industry.  Equally  Important,  though  less 
tangible  benefits,  also  have  been  received. 

Since  the  start  from  scratch  1|>  1950,  the 
annual  contribution  of  exploratory  fishing 
efforts  In  this  program  alone  has  become 
more  valuable  until  the  dollar  value  of  this 
research  to  our  fishermen  today  jipproaches 
$35  million,  almost  a  ratio  of  50  to  1  on  our 
dollars  Invested.  ' 

For  the  past  several  years,  thefe  has  been 
considerable  expansion  Ln  ocean  rfsearch  and 


much  has  been  done  In  measuring  the  phys- 
ical features  and  determining  the  basic 
biology  of  many  marine  species. 

However,  this  new  Oregon  has  been  de- 
signed for  a  program  totally  committed  to 
solving  the  practical  problems  of  fisheries 
development.  This  vessel,  therefore,  profit- 
ing by  the  rewarding  results  of  its  predeces- 
sor, will  surely  play  an  Important  role  In 
restoring  the  United  States  world  ranking  In 
the  production  of  fish. 

I  am  likewise  gratified  that  this  Pasca- 
goula-based  ship,  the  last  word  in  explora- 
tory vessels,  In  which  all  Mlsslssippians  take 
pride,  was  built  by  Ingalls  craftsmen.  More- 
over, additional  color  is  added  by  the  fact 
that  this  vessel  was  designed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Macy,  an  outstanding  naval  architect  of  this 
city.  Likewise,  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$2  million  for  its  construction  has  contrib- 
uted to  their  local  economy. 

It  is  truly  appropriate  that  the  Oregon  II 
is  being  launched  here  on  the  Mississippi 
coast,  which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest 
fishing  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  fact. 
I  believe  the  records  will  reveal  that  we  lead 
In  pounds  of  fish  landed  In  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Because  this  modern  new  vessel  was  spe- 
cially designed  to  take  care  of  many  needs 
that  became  apparent  during  the  period  of 
operation  of  the  original  Oregon,  I  feel  the 
Oregon  II  will  not  be  long  In  equalling  or 
exceeding  the  reputation  of  its  predeces- 
sor .  .  .  one  which  achieved  respect  through- 
out the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  and  earned 
well-deserved  international  recognition  In 
fishery  survey  and  development. 

The  need  for  this  vessel  is  clear-cut  If  we 
have  the  potential  fishery  resources  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have.  If,  Indeed, 
we  are  presently  harvesting  no  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  the  potential  yield  of 
this  region  ...  If  these  resources  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  long-range 
nutritional  well-being  of  our  country,  and.  if 
our  fishermen  and  fleets  can  profit  and  thrive 
by  their  harvest,  then  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them  either  by  default  or  by  letting  our 
burgeoning  foreign  competition  develop 
and  exploit  them  before  our  very  eyes. 

We  shall  expect  much  from  Oregon  II. 
Not  only  will  she  advance  our  domestic  fish- 
ing Industry,  but  she  will  exemplify  our  In- 
terest In  developing  and  utilizing  the  oceans 
for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  And, 
lastly,  she  will  represent  our  pride  In  the 
accomplishment  and  technological  capabil- 
ities of  our  own  community  here  on  the 
Mississippi  coast. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Oregon  II  will  slide 
Into  the  fabled  water  of  Pascagoula  River. 
The  same  waters  where  majestic,  ocean- 
going liners,  sleek  and  powerful  nuclear  sub- 
marines, swift  cargo  vessels  and  naval  de- 
fense ships  have  been  launched  before  her. 
From  here  she  will  for  many  fruitful  years 
search  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  for  new 
sources  of  the  sea's  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  In  an  ever-grrowlng  population. 
May  she  serve  us  well. 


but  nonetheless  highly  valuable,  con- 
tributions of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  educational 
films  on  a  wide  range  of  scientific  ques- 
tions that  form  the  basis  of  NASA-sup- 
ported research  projects. 

Such  a  film  is  "The  Poetry  of  Poly, 
mers — An  Adventure  in  Research."  Pro- 
duced on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  under  the  direction  of 
Wayne  State  University  of  Detroit,  this 
film  is  based  on  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  Frank 
D'Alelio.  research  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  film  Dr.  D'Alelio 
describes  his  research  on  polymers, 
which  he  performed  with  the  help  of 
a  NASA  grant.  The  film  is  now  being 
shown  in  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  to  stimulate  talented  young  peo- 
ple to  consider  careers  in  the  aerospace 
field. 

"The  Poetry  of  Polymers"  had  its  debut 
in  South  Bend  on  November  22,  1966, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Foundation.  I  congratulate  Dr.  D'Alelio 
and  his  colleagues  from  Notre  Dame  and 
Wayne  State  University — and  from 
NASA — for  making  this  useful  and  im- 
portant film. 


Important  NASA  Film  on  Polymers  Was 
Produced  at  Nob-e  Dame 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  of  the  less  well  known, 
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Naval  Justice  School  Graduation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  speech 
I  made  December  9,  1966,  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Jus- 
tice School  at  Newport,  R.I.  This  was 
the  128th  class  to  complete  the  course  of 
study  at  this  noted  school. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  way 
these  graduation  exercises  were  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  by  the  admirable 
commanding  ofiQcer,  Capt.  Anthony  J. 
De  Vico  and  his  staff,  and  by  the  splen- 
did, well-trained  graduating  class  of  this 
very  essential  Navy  school. 

The  exercises  were  well  attended  by 
high  ranking  Navy  officials,  including 
the  able  and  distinguished  Admirals 
Massey  and  Ruckner  and  other  distin- 
guished guests.  The  occasion  was  ap- 
propriately graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
very  able,  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  Quinn,  whose  leader- 
ship and  contributions  in  the  field  of 
military  justice  is  so  widely  known  and 
deeply  appreciated. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  PHn.ip  J.  Philbin, 

Gradtjation     Exercises,     Naval     JtJSTia 

School,  Newport,  R.I.,   December  9,   1968 

My  Dear  Rabbi  and  Reverend  Fathers, 
Captain  De  Vlco.  Judge  Quinn.  distinguished 
guests,  members  of  the  graduating  class  and 
their  families,  officers  and  men,  friends  and 
feUow   Americans: 

I  am  very  thankful  to  our  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  great  Naval  leader. 
Captain   De  Vlco,   for   giving   me   the   very 


high  privilege  and  honor  of  being  with  you 
today  at  these  very  Impressive,  graduating 
exercises  of  this  outstanding  U.S.  Naval  Jus- 
tice School. 

This  Is  a  very  great  day  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
gliare  It  with  you  and  your  dear  ones,  and 
take  special  pleasure  In  extending  to  all  of 
you  my  heartiest  congratulations  and  very 
best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  well- 
being  and  happiness. 

This  school  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  institutions, 
of  our  armed  services.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  more  vital  to  morale  than  the  fair, 
impartial  dispensation  of  Justice  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  many  officers  and  men,  who 
comprise  the  defense  and  fighting  force  of 
this  great  nation. 

In  that  context,  this  school  Is  not  only  of 
greatest  Import  to  the  country  but  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  organized.  Its  forceful, 
talented  leadership  truly  represents  our 
highest  standards,  is  learned,  dedicated  and 
Intent  upon  maximum  contributions  to  the 
student  body  that  Is  possible  In  a  school  of 
this  kind. 

Your  education,  training  and  experiences 
here  have  been  memorable.  You  have  been 
carefully  screened  and  selected  In  terms  of 
character,  background,  ability,  aptitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  nation. 

You  have  been  expertly  Instructed  In  the 
complexities  of  military  and  naval  Justice, 
in  the  intricate,  sometimes  baffling  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  and  the  many  rules  and 
regulations,  customs  and  precedents,  written 
and  unwritten,  which  pertain  to  Insuring 
the  highest  possible  measure  of  Justice, 
equity,  fairness  and  consideration,  con- 
sistent with  the  urgent  needs  and  the  im- 
perative demands  of  our  armed  forces  In  war 
and   peace. 

As  you  know,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  originated  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  may  state 
In  all  modesty,  that  I  was  privileged,  as  one 
charged  with  special  duties  as  a  member  of 
that  great  Committee,  to  play  a  part  In  the 
formulation  of  that  significant,  historic  doc- 
ument. 

The  Code  Is  not  perfect,  to  be  sure.  No 
such  document  can  be.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
areas  which  require  further  legislative  atten- 
tion that  I  win  not  elaborate  upon  here.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  Code  has  been 
worked  out  with  meticulous  care,  after  long 
hearings,  and  after  our  Committee  had 
sought  and  received  the  counsel,  advice  and 
active  assistance  of  some  of  the  greatest  legal 
authorities  and  leaders  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices, our  outstanding  law  schools,  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, noted  leaders  of  the  Bar,  veterans 
and  service  organizations  and  a  host  of 
highly  informed,  richly  experienced  special- 
ists, too  numerous  to  recite. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  prepared  to  Implement  this  Code  Is 
an  extremely  comprehensive,  thorough  and 
expertly  compiled  document,  brought  up  to 
date  in  a  diligent  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
constituting  In  a  general  sense  a  valuable, 
effective.  If  not  always  an  absolute  or  Im- 
peccable guide,  for  the  administration  of 
total  justice  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  "rtUe  of  law"  Is  a  cherished  American 
basic  principle  supporting  the  Incomparable 
edifice  of  liberty,  freedom  and  justice  that  Is 
truly  Indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  this 
great  government,  not  only  In  its  civil  func- 
tions but  In  its  military  organizations  as  well. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  under 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
existence  of  the  government  Itself,  of  para- 
mount relevance  to  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion and  operations  of  all  otir  military  serv- 
ices. 

While,  as  lawyers  and  legislators,  we  well 
understand  the  differences  In  approach  and 
ttie  distinctions   In   procedure,   substantive 


content  and  result,  necessitated  by  the  spe- 
cial and  critical  characteristics  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, every  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
whatever  his  calling,  Just  as  every  citizen 
and  resident  coming  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  Is  and  must  continue  to  be,  entitled 
to  the  maximum  measure  of  justice  that  Is 
Implicit  In  the  great  charter  of  freedom, 
which  we  so  proudly  call  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  must  always  be 
your  special  concern. 

Today  we  are  facing  and  going  through  un- 
precedented changes  in  our  way  of  life.  The 
country  and  the  world  are  changing  In  many 
basic,  fundamental  ways  made  necessary  by 
the  tremendous  advancement  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  truly  Incredible  new  Ideas  and 
techniques  affecting  oxir  economy,  our  social 
Institutions,  our  government  structure  and, 
Indeed,  our  entire  way  of  life. 

The  Armed  Services  have  been  profoundly 
affected  by  these  changes;  In  fact.  In  many 
respects,  the  services  of  today  would  hardly 
be  recognized  by  those  who  served  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  changed,  streamlined,  radically  revised  in 
the  future,  particularly  In  the  immediate 
years  ahead. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  military 
law,  like  the  civil  law,  will  have  to  adapt  It- 
self to  the  rapidly  shifting  format  of  organic 
change  that  few.  If  any  could  have  envisioned 
a  few  years  ago.  In  order  that  the  govern- 
ment may  continue  to  be  our  servant,  not 
our  master,  we  must  tenaciously  cling  to  our 
Immutable,  fundamental  principles  and  con- 
cepts of  freedom,  reinforced,  sustained  and 
activated  by  legal  principles  and  sound.  In- 
telligent, well-equipped  and  high-minded 
administration . 

In  this  process,  every  man  and  woman  In 
our  Armed  Services,  and  In  civilian  life,  will 
be  entitled  to  their  rights  under  the  law,  to 
their  day  in  court,  and  to  procediu-al  and 
substantive  justice  of  the  kind  that  Is  part 
of  the  fabric  of  our  Constitutional  system — 
not  merely  the  casual  or  hard-handed  rule 
of  the  dictator,  but  the  impartial,  humane, 
understanding  and  enlightened  judgment  of 
those  who  are  schooled  In  law,  trained  and 
prepared  to  help  and  counsel  those  who,  for 
any  reason,  may  become  subject  to  inquiry, 
trial  or  Judgment. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  my  friends,  that  I 
am  gratified  to  observe  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion when  you  are  graduating  from  this  fine 
school  to  take  your  part — and  It  will  be  a 
meaningful,  important  part — In  promoting 
the  goals  of  military  Justice  that  the  faith- 
ful, efficient  fair-minded  peformance  of  these 
duties  will  be  a  truly  Invaluable  contribution 
to  the  Navy,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

As  you  leave  this  school  today,  I  know  you 
have  mingled  feelings  of  pride,  satisfaction, 
gratitude  and  regret.  You  can  well  recall 
your  concrete  achievements  here,  you  ctin  be 
satisfied  vrtth  your  success  and  I  know  you 
are  very  grateful  to  your  devoted  Instructors, 
teachers  and  leaders,  the  great  men  who 
have  given  you  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  vrisdom  and  fitted  you  for  your  very  Im- 
portant tasks. 

I  also  realize  that  It  Is  a  time  for  parting 
for  many  of  you  from  the  friends  you  have 
made  here,  the  fine  fellowships  you  have 
formed,  but  you  must  bear  In  mind  that  the 
recollection  of  all  these  things  will  not  only 
afford  you  pleasure  but  Inspiration  In  the 
time  to  come. 

Much  of  the  world  is  In  a  state  of  upset 
and  revolution,  fanned  by  the  tyrannical, 
world-wide  Communist  conspiracy  that  Is  In- 
tent upon  undermining  and  bringing  down 
the  monuments  of  our  civilization  and  con- 
verting this  nation  and  Indeed  all  mankind 
to  the  servitude  of  the  World  Communist 
Superstate. 

These  forces  have  lighted  the  fires  of  sub- 
version,  revolution,    force    and   violence    in 


many  placs  throughout  this  world.  Predi- 
cated on  Marxist  principles,  these  forces  are 
seizing  upon  every  opportunity  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  to  weaken  the  over-all 
power,  prestige  and  strength  of  this  nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Regardless  of  their  professed  differences  of 
opinion  on  tactics,  this  Is  the  leadership  that 
is  responsible  for  the  take-over  of  Cuba,  90 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  leadership  fomenting  unrest 
and  insurrection  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  In  Europe.  Through  stealth. 
Infiltration  and,  where  necessary,  aggression 
this  power  complex  is  working  in  every  way 
to  topple  down  free  democratic  regimes  and 
substitute  In  their  stead  the  mailed  fist  and 
the  police  state  of  the  Communist  tyranny. 

This  Is  the  leadership  that  produced  the 
tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  Is  now  probing 
and  testing  to  see  whether  the  free  world  has 
the  courage,  the  stamina,  the  will,  purpose 
and  determination  to  defend  Itself,  or 
whether  It  Is  willing  to  stand  by  In  mock 
protest  and  supine  acquiescence  while  the 
Communists  take  over  Asia,  and,  then  when 
they  have  consolidated  their  gains,  move  in 
accordance  with  the  Marxist  plan  and  time- 
table toward  other  nations. 

Regretfully  and  tragically,  this  Is  the  Itlnd 
of  world  in  which  most  of  you  will  serve  for 
varying  times  to  come,  but  I  hope  your 
service  will  be  pleasant,  as  short  as  you 
choose  to  make  it,  and  never  dangerous  to 
your  life  or  well-being. 

The  issue  before  us  Is  not  obscure.  It  is 
whether  we  of  this  nation  and  the  people  of 
the  free  world  are  to  be  free  or  captive  to 
Commxinlst  masters,  whether  the  small, 
helpless  peoples  can  be  crushed  underfoot, 
their  rights  as  human  being  Ignored,  their 
liberties  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms,  and  In  time  the  whole  free  world  over- 
run, over-powered  and  shackled  by  the 
Communist  superstate. 

Everybody  wants  peace — universal  peace — 
the  end  of  irrational  carnage,  the  end  of  the 
nightmare  of  threatened  nuclear  destruction, 
a  world  organized  on  the  'ruJe  of  law',  In 
which  you  are  so  well  trained,  and  to  which 
our  nation  and  other  free  nations  are  com- 
mitted, that  will  renounce  war  forever  as  an 
Instrument  of  settling  International  differ- 
ences and  that  will  substitute  friendship, 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  love  for  the 
welter  of  conspiracy,  conflict,  destruction, 
and  hate  that  Is  threatening  the  world  with 
disaster. 

So  far  as  this  nation  Is  concerned,  the  door 
to  peace  Is  open,  as  It  always  has  been.  The 
puppets  of  Hanoi  need  only  to  Indicate  by 
one  word  that  they  are  willing  to  talk  peace 
and  sit  around  the  conference  table  and  ne- 
gotiate with  sincerity  and  truth,  an  honor- 
able agreement  to  end  the  fighting  and  estab- 
lish enduring  peace. 

But  It  takes  two  sides  to  conduct  a  peace 
parley,  two  sides  to  talk,  two  sides  to  act, 
two  sides  to  Join  bands  with  honor  and 
decency  to  dispel  the  shadows  and  miseries 
of  war.  and  embrace  the  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness of  peace,  to  bring  law  and  order  to  the 
world,  to  Institute  Judicial  accord  and  the 
rule  of  law  In  place  of  conspiracy,  hatred, 
violence,  aggression  and  destruction. 

When  that  time  will  come  no  one  can  pre- 
dict. The  Communists  gloat  over  our  pres- 
ent Involvement.  How  soon  they  will  realize 
that  this  attitude  will  consume  and  finally 
destroy  them  and  cause  more  destruction  and 
suffering  no  one  could  tell  at  this  time. 

But  there  are  some  good  signs,  some  prom- 
ise. This  nation  and  much  of  the  world  Is 
pressing  vigorously  for  peace  and  progress. 

Let  us  continue  our  militant  work  for  a 
Just  peace.  Let  us  strive  for  i>eace  vrlth  all 
the  earnestness  and  determination  we  can 
command.  The  door  is  wide  open.  Let  us 
continue  to  mobilize  world  opinion.  In  and 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  behind  the  cause 
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of  self-determination  and  f reedon  i  to  which 
we  are  committed. 

Meanwhile,  until  that  day  of  peace  comes, 
let  us  remain  firm,  strong  and  qesolved  to 
prevail  In  our  great  purpose,  keeping  our 
commitments  to  freedom  and  above  all,  pro- 
tecting the  safety,  security  and  jxeat  heri- 
tage of  this  country.  Let  us  exer^  every  ef- 
fort, every  energy  In  the  early  settlement  of 
this  extremely  tragic  conflict  and  take  every 
honorable  means  to  bring  peacel  brother- 
hood, prosperity  and  happiness  tb  all  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

Let  me  say.  Captain  DeVlco,  that  I  am  very 
proud  of  you.  your  Instructors,  thci  members 
of  your  command,  and  the  dedicated  gradu- 
ates of  this  school,  and  of  all  those  who  are 
enrolled  In  our  armed  services,  aid  I  wish 
especially  to  reiterate  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations, wholehearted  compliments  and  com- 
mendations to  all  of  you  In  this  command 
who  are  doing  such  outstanding  wc  rk  for  our 
great  Navy  and  country. 

I  have  confidence  that  you  graduates  will 
continue  to  make  a  fine  record  In  the  service 
of  our  nation,  and  that  you  will  reject  great 
credit  upon  this  school  In  the  tlmd  to  come. 
I  am  also  sure  that  you  will  seive  as  en- 
lightened advocates  and  staunch  champions 
of  the  "rule  of  law"  and  the  cause  of  Justice 
for  all  members  of  the  armed  seriflces  that 
may  be  In  any  way  affected  and  benefited 
by  the  splendid  services  you  render  and  the 
significant  decisions  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  make.  May  they  always  be  blessed  with 
the  healing  graces  of  Justice  tempjered  with 
mercy. 

As  you  go  forth  as  proud  graduates  from 
this  school  today,  I  know  you  wll^  take  the 
good  lessons  you  have  learned  here  with  you, 
to  guide  and  help  you  In  the  falthfu  1  effective 
performance  of  your  duties,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  be  with  you 
wherever  you  may  go,  wherever  dut^  may  call 
you,  to  protect  and  shield  you  fro^  danger, 
to  inspire  and  strengthen  you  to  sferve  with 
courage,  loyalty,  distinction  and  soind  Judg- 
ment, and  return  you  safely  to  jour  dear 
ones,  your  families  and  friends  ^len  your 
tasks  are  completed.  [ 

Finally,  I  hope  and  pray  that  o^v  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  fend  most 
Importantly,  the  Communist  leader!  Involved 
will  soon  be  Inspired  to  end  the  figiting  and 
aggression  in  Vietnam  and  elsewfcere.  and 
Join  together  to  bring  imlversal  beace  and 
Justice  under  the  "rule  of  law"  to  all  nations 
of  the  world.  | 

And  let  me  assure  you  that  our  Committee 
will  continue  to  work  for  your  well-being, 
welfare,  prosperity  and  happiness  4s  best  as 
we  can  and  I  am  sure  the  Congre*  will  do 
likewise. 
God  love  you  and  thank  you  ve^  much. 


Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veterans' 
Act  of  1967 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
sponsorship  of  President  Johnsc^'s  pro- 
posed Vietnam  Servicemen  anc$ 
ans'  Act  of  1967  became  eveh 
meaningful  to  me  this  week,  ^th  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  a  foi^ner  GI 
In  my  district. 

I  am   truly  grateful   to  my   country 
financing  my  education. 


Veter- 
more 


for 


Wrote  George  Todaro,  a  resident  of 
Eden.  N.Y..  who  was  eligible  for  the  GI 
bill  after  the  Korean  war. 

Since  graduating  from  Fredonla  State  In 
1961,  over  125  children  have  been  In  my 
classroom. 

Continued  Mr.  Todaro. 
Possibly  you  can  think  of  this  as  being 
the  interest  with  the  principal  on  loan. 

It  is  letters  like  these  that  emphasize 
to  me  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
Government's  providing  the  same  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans  of  today's 
war  as  it  did  for  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans.  As  my  constitu- 
ent pointed  out.  the  Government  is  roy- 
ally repaid  in  "interest"  for  offering  edu- 
cation moneys  to  these  men. 

They  are,  as  we  all  know,  spending  an 
important  part  of  their  lives  fighting  for 
our  country.  They  deserve  as  much  as 
we  can  give  them. 


Rainbow's  End 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACRT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rain- 
bow's End  Camp  in  Ashby.  Mass.,  Is  a 
very  constructive,  significant  activity. 

It  was  established  not  long  ago  by  a 
group  of  interested  citizens  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  my  able,  es- 
teemed, and  dedicated  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jaffa,  as  pres- 
ident. The  camp  is  situated  in  Ashby, 
Mass..  a  very  beautiful  New  England 
town  in  my  district,  and  completed  its 
first  summer  last  year. 

I  think  that  there  are  few  things  more 
important  today  than  adequate,  whole- 
some. Intelligently  directed  recreatlontd 
and  educational  facilities  for  our  young 
people,  and  indeed  for  our  adult  people 
as  well.  The  functional  properties  of 
this  camp  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
this  pilot  project  has  been  set  up  and 
administered  indicates  the  real,  valuable 
potential  it  has.  through  a  strong,  well- 
organized  program  of  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  personal  guidance,  to  serve  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  its  opportunities  for  enjoyment, 
physical  development,  and  enlightened 
companionship. 

Those  affiliated  with  the  leadership  are 
highly  dedicated  and  they  are  anxious 
to  do  everything  they  can  individually 
and  collectively  to  make  the  excellent 
facilities  and  opportunities  of  this  camp 
more  generally  available  to  our  young 
folks. 

I  understand  that  toward  that  end  the 
next  step  of  the  group  Is  to  expand  the 
usefulness  of  Rainbow's  End  Camp,  of- 
fering its  facilities  to  men  and  women, 
clerical  and  lay  groups  alike,  for  discus- 
sions, seminars,  and  retreats. 

Thus,  the  activity  would  extend  the 
range  of  its  operations  to  adult  groups 
across  a  very  broad  front. 
This  appealing,  well-led,  movement  is 


now  In  a  position  to  augment  and  en- 
hance Its  work  in  behalf  of  our  young 
people,  and  it  certainly  should  not  be 
necessary  at  this  time  for  anyone  to  stress 
the  need  there  is  in  this  field  for  the  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  wholesome  pro- 
grams, firmly  established  on  the  spiritual 
basis  of  warm  human  fellowship  and  un- 
derstanding that  recognize  the  place  that 
wholesome  recreation,  creative,  imagina- 
tive training,  and  the  versatile  develop- 
ment of  natural  skills  and  talents  can 
play  when  properly  directed  in  improving 
the  tone  of  our  entire  society,  both  young 
and  adult. 

I  believe  this  project  is  based  on  sound 
principles,  is  ably  and  responsibly  di- 
rected, can  meet  a  need  that  must  be 
met,  and  is  possessed  of  forceful,  intelli- 
gent, high-minded  leadership  capable  of 
doing  the  job  that  has  to  do  be  done 
these  days.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
express  my  commendations  and  best 
wishes. 


Food  Aid  for  India 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
India  has  been  the  victim  of  a  serious 
drought  for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

Last  year,  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  Congress  endorsed  the  President's 
proposal  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indian  people  in  cooperation  with  the 
people  of  a  great  many  other  countries. 
During  1966  the  United  States  shipped 
almost  8  V2  million  tons  of  food  grains  to 
India.  To  put  this  quantity  in  perspec- 
tive, it  amounts  to  about  23,000  tons  of 
grain  a  day — that  is,  two  ships  laden 
with  grain  leaving  a  port  of  the  United 
States  every  day  of  the  year. 

Other  countries  also  helped.  Our 
neighbor  Canada  made  a  gift  of  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  wheat.  The  people 
of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  responded 
to  the  need  of  people  half  way  around 
the  world.  And  there  were  others- 
many  others  who  stretched  a  helping 
hand  to  the  people  of  India. 

President  Johnson  said  last  year  that 
our  tradition  and  our  history  demand 
that  we  help  those  in  need,  when  we  are 
able  to  do  so.  But  food  aid,  he  pointed 
out,  is  just  a  stop  gap;  the  race  between 
food  and  population  is  worldwide  and  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  entire  world. 
The  future  peace  of  the  world  may  de- 
pend on  food  production  being  raised 
within  these  affected  countries  to  bring 
food  supply  and  population  needs  into 
balance. 

Fortunately,  India  has  initiated  strong 
new  programs  to  improve  agricultural 
production.  That  nation  has  wisely  used 
the  development  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  ex- 
pand its  domestic  production  of  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  improved  seeds,  and  to 
rtiise  imports  of  fertilizer,  seed,  and  other 
agricultural  materials  until  its  own  pro- 
duction picks  up  speed.    Also,  India  has 


raised  prices  paid  to  farmers  so  they  can 
buy  fertilizer  and  use  modern  technology, 
and  it  has  taken  steps  to  increase  irri- 
gation, credit,  and  transportation.  To- 
day about  a  quarter  of  all  the  money 
India  is  spending  for  development  goes 
to  support  agricultural  expansion. 

These  new  efforts  are  now  threatened 
by  a  new  disaster  which  prevents  India 
from  reaping  any  benefits  this  year. 
And  the  frightening  prospect  is  that  mil- 
lions of  people  will  endure  starvation  and 
crippling  disease  because  of  this  national 
calamity. 

President  Johnson  is  asking  us  to  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  mobilize  worldwide 
help  in  this  emergency.  Our  own  ability 
to  help  is  more  limited  than  It  was  In  the 
past  when  we  had  large  surpluses  of 
grain  and,  clearly,  we  cannot  carry  the 
burden  alone.    But  help  we  must. 

A  moment  ago  I  spoke  about  the  need 
to  bring  food  supply  and  population  into 
balance.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
Importance  of  workirig  toward  that  goal. 
But  for  the  longer  range,  I  think  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  American 
people  are  fully  aware  that  increases  in 
food  production  are  not  going  to  remove 
the  spectre  of  famine  unless  there  is  a 
concurrent  effort  to  limit  births.  In  this 
battle  against  too  rapid  population  in- 
creases the  people  of  India  deserve  this 
Nation's  full  support. 

I  believe  India  is  meeting  the  test  of 
self-help.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
President  Johnson  taking  initiative  in 
helping  to  organize  an  international  war 
on  hunger  to  help  the  people  of  India. 
Other  countries,  I  understand,  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  India's  immediate 
food  needs  and  to  continue  to  support 
India's  development  program,  which  is 
the  food  of  tomorrow,  I  think  it  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country  that  we 
take  the  lead  in  this  "war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  Con- 
gress will  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  help  India  In  her  present  crisis 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  rapid 
economic  development  in  the  future. 


Representative  Cramer  Calls  for  Full 
Partnership  Approach  to  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Pro-ams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day at  noon,  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Representative  William  C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  addressed  the  water 
and  waste  water  seminar  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  seminar  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation,  two  outstanding  or- 
ganizations In  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control  programing. 

Representative  Cramer's  timely  re- 
marks present  a  philosophy  of  the  na- 


tional effort  toward  adequate  water 
quality  and  toward  adequate  water  sup- 
ply wiilch  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
views  of  most  Republican  Members  of 
this  body.  He  has  made  a  strong  case 
for  a  long-held  position  of  many.  If  not 
most.  Members  that  the  real  way  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  this  Nation's  waters 
is  to  approach  it  on  a  full  partnership 
basis  with  all  levels  of  government  co- 
operating. 

Representative  Cramer  has  accurately 
detailed  the  water  p>ollution  control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
has  outlined  some  very  important  meas- 
ures that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  undertake  during  the  next  2 
years  to  adequately  meet  the  inmiense 
problems  of  water  pollution  control. 

His  remarks  on  the  needed  effort  in  the 
future  to  control  and  to  abate  pollution 
of  our  rivers  and  waterways  are  timely 
indeed.  He  has  offered  a  substantial 
challenge  to  the  several  hundreds  semi- 
nar participants,  representing  the  leader- 
ship in  this  field,  to  take  up  the  task  of 
water  pollution  control  on  a  State  and 
local  level  and  to  proceed  ahead  to  under- 
take effective  water  pollution  control 
measures  in  the  States. 

Representative  Cramer  has  called  for 
the  creation  of  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments with  full  responsibility  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  in  each  of  the 
States.  He  has  called  for  Federal  and 
State  tax  incentives  to  aid  industry  in 
the  control  of  its  pollution.  He  has  called 
for  the  cessation  of  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral installations  on  a  timetable  enacted 
into  law.  He  has  called  for  additional 
requirements  for  water  pollution  control 
which  developers  of  industrial  parks  and 
housing  developments  of  specified  size 
would  have  to  meet  under  State  law.  He 
has  called  upon  the  State  legislatures  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  adequate  sums 
of  money  to  carry  out  water  pollution 
control  programs  on  State  levels.  He  has 
called  for  additional  requirements  on 
county,  metropolitan  area,  and  regional 
planning  agencies  for  water  pollution 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  full  text  of  Repre- 
sentative Cramer's  remarks  today.  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  and  all  Americans  who  want  to 
adequately  control  water  pollution. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Toward  Adequate  Water  Quality  and  Water 
Supply:  A  Philosophy  of  the  National 
Water  Resources  Programs 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  William  C. 
Cramer,  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida, 
before  the  Water  and  Waste  Water  Seminar 
of  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
Inc.,  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Fed- 
eration, Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC,  February  7,  1967) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  mem- 
bers of  any  two  groups  in  America  with  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  on  the 
magnitude  of  our  Nation's  water  resources 
problems,  It  is  you.  You  are  active  members 
in  either  of  or  both  of  the  two  outstanding 
organizations  which  are  spwDnsoring  this  im- 
portant seminar  today.  Those  two  organiza- 
tions are  highly  dedicated  to  the  cleaning  up 
of  America's  waters.  I  know  that  you  are  too. 
As  professionals  in  this  complex  subject  of 
water  resources  management,  you  know  there 
just  Is  not  enough  water  of  adequate  quality 
at  all  the  places  where  it  is  needed.     Poor 


quality  water  and  insufficient  water  supplies 
menace  public  health  and  reduce  property 
values.  They  raise  taxes  and  water  consiuner 
charges  and  destroy  natural  beauty  and  fish 
and  wildlife.  They  drive  away  existing  in- 
dustry and  discourage  the  location  of  pros- 
pective industries  and  residents.  Poor  qual- 
ity water  and  inadequate  water  supply 
adversely  affects  the  Uves  of  every  living 
American.  Providing  enough  good  water  at 
all  the  places  where  it  is  needed  must  be  a 
high  priority  task  of  all  levels  of  government, 
not  Just  tomorrow  but  also  today. 

WATER    pollution   CONTROL    ACTIVITIES 
OF    GOVERNMENTS 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  historic  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956, 
our  Nation's  increasing  awareness  of  its  wa- 
ter quality  and  water  supply  problems  has 
been  reflected  In  the  activities  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  control  and  abate  water 
pollution.  It  also  has  been  reflected  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  our  citizens  with  adequate 
supplies  of  good  water. 

Federal,  State,  Interstate,  municipal,  and 
intermuniclpal  agencies  have  devoted  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  and  have  authorized  mil- 
lions of  dollars  trying  to  solve  water  quality 
and  water  supply  problems.  These  legislative 
bodies  have  expanded  the  authorities  of  agen- 
cies and  have  broadened  the  provisions  of 
statutes  and  ordinances.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  research 
and  development,  on  demonstration  projects, 
on  water  quality  control,  and  on  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants,  water  puri- 
fication works,  and  collector  and  distributor 
systems.  Greater  strides  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  Federal  water  pollution  control 
programs  during  the  past  few  years  than 
ever  before.  The  government  In  Washington 
and  the  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  America  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  needs  for  more  adequate  water 
supply  systems.  But  the  manifold  problemB 
of  water  pollution  and  inadequate  water 
supply  are  still  very  much  with  us. 

FEDERAL    LEGISLATION    AND    PROGRAMS 

Congress  has  proclaimed  that  our  water 
resources  problems  cannot  be  ignored.  But 
Just  because  they  are  national  problems,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  rely  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  to  correct  them. 
Only  by  concerted  action  on  all  levels  of 
government — in  the  spirit  of  true  partner- 
ship— can  we  insure  that  there  wUl  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water. 

Effective  water  pollution  control  cannot  be 
fully  achieved  without  sincere  cooperation 
between  all  levels  of  government.  It  cannot 
be  achieved  without  earnest  antl-pollutlon 
efforts  by  all  present  and  future  pollutors. 
It  cannot  be  achieved  without  support  from 
all  public,  semi-public,  and  private  orga- 
nizations, private  enterprise,  and  aroused 
citizens. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  Congress  has  been 
most  responsive  to  the  needs  for  controlling 
and  abating  water  pollution  and  for  en- 
hancing o\ir  water  supplies. 

Enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956,  better  known  as  Public 
Law  660,  was  the  first  really  significant  step 
taken  by  the  Congress  towards  eliminating 
water  pollution.  I  cosponsored  and  strongly 
supported  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  660, 
and  I  have  always  taken  great  pride  In  the 
program. 

As  you  know,  that  Act  established  a  Fed- 
eral grant  program  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  and  provided  for 
some  enforcement  procedures  for  abatement 
of  pollution. 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  660  were  en- 
acted in  1961,  1965,  and  1966. 

THE    WATER   QUALITY    ACT   OF    196S 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  provided 
for  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  which  has  since 
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been   transferred   fr<wn    the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
partment  of  the  Interior.     It 
thorlaatlons  for  appropriations 
two  years  of  the  then-authorize^ 
1966  and   1967,  to  $150  million 
with  all  amounts  appropriated 
8100  million  to  be  allocated  on 
population  alone. 

The  1965  Act  also  waived  the  dollar 
Uznitatlons    for    30    percent    pro 
from  the  allocations  In  excess  o 
lion.  If  the  State  matched  the 
contribution  made  to  all  projects 
allotments.     It    doubled    the 
limitation    on    grants    for 
waste   treatment   works    for   IndlV 
Joint    projects.     It    further 
Secretary  to  increase  the  basic 
additional  ten  percent  of  the  amount 
grant.  If  the  project  conformed 
prehenslve   plan   for  a   metropolitan 

Needless  to  say.  the  most 
pect  of  the   1965  Act  pertained 
ment   provisions.     After  extendec 
change  In  enforcement  provisions 
arrived  at.     That  change  was  aci 
most  and  was  the  best  comprotnjls 
able.     Thankfully,    the    House 
enforcement  provisions  was  gener|illy 
In  conference  committee. 
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WATER     QtJALrrT     STANDARDS     OF    THE     1965     ACT 

The  Intent  of  the  House,  whi:h  by  pre 
vailing  In  conference  committee  '  )ecame  the 
Intent    of    Congress,    was    clearly    that    the 
States  would   be  the  ones  who  ^oro^ulated 
water  quality  standards. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  if  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  filed  by  Octo  )er  2,  1966 
a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State,  after  pub- 
lic hearings,  would  before  Jun(  30.  1967. 
adopt  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State,  together  with  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  such  criteria,  then  such 
criteria  and  plan  would  tbereaf  xt  be  the 
water  quality  standards  applicab  e  to  those 
Interstate  waters  and  portions  thereof  in 
that  State.  The  Secretary  would  have  to 
make  a  determination  that  such  c  rlterla  and 
plan  were  consistent  with  the  pravisions  of 
the  Act  before  such  criteria  and  plan  were 
to  become  applicable. 

The  law  does  not  say.  howeve^.  that  the 
Secretary,  If  he  were  displeased  with  the 
State  criteria  and  plan,  could  the^  abruptly 
throw  out  the  State  criteria  an4  plan  and 
then  establish  his  own  criteria  ai^d  plan  for 
that  State  and  make  them  the :  applicable 
ones.  It  is  clearly  not  the  Intent  (f  Congress 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  da  that  kind 
of  thing.  It  Is  clearly  not  the  int^t  of  Con- 
gress that  It  should  have  said  |or  that  it 
should  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  he  should 
do  that  kind  of  thing.  [ 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  asl  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  on  the  Hf>use  Com- 
mittee resp>onsible  for  this  leglslattlon,  I  have 
no  intention  of  sitting  back  and  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  act  with  any  disregard  for 
the  carefully  thought  out  and  jarrlved  at 
plans  of  the  States.  i 

I  hope  that  such  a  situation  will  not  arise. 
But  if  it  should  arise,  there  are  niany  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  will  not  be  setting  back 
seeing  clear  Congressional  inten{t  violated. 
and.  perhaps  even  the  letter  ojf  the  law 
violated.  I 

If  the  State  criteria  and  plan  aie  econom- 
ically viable,  if  they  are  practicable,  and  If 
they  can  be  achieved,  they  shoijld  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  T 

I  personally  attended  several  aeetlngs  of 
State  leaders  which  were  held  to  dpiuss  ways 
of  arriving  at  a  sound,  comprehelislve  State 
program.  I  think  the  enthusiasni  shown  at 
these  meetings  for  getting  effecjtive  water 
pollution  control  prograois  underfray  in  the 
States  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  States 
will   effectively   meet  their  water  pollution 


control  problems.     I  think  the  States  will  do 
the  Job  and  do  it  well. 

CLEAN    WATER    RESTORATION    ACT    Or    1966 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  which  further 
amended  Public  Law  660.  Last  year's  Act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
administrative  expenses  of  a  basin  planning 
agency  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  If  such  agency  and  the  request  for  the 
creation  of  such  conform  to  certain  provi- 
sions spelled  out  in  the  Act.  Those  provi- 
sions are  primarily  to  protect  State  and  local 
interests.  This  is  a  major  step  toward  basln- 
wlde  attacks  on  the  problems  of  pollution. 

The  Act  broadened  the  research  and  de- 
velopment provisions  of  the  basic  law  and  in- 
creased authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
research  and  development  in  many  fields 
where  research  and  development  are  badly 
needed.  Of  great  importance,  grants  are  now 
available  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects for  prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by 
Industry,  including  the  treating  of  Industrial 
wastes.  This  Is  a  direct  move  toward  greater 
technological  research  and  the  application  of 
existing  and  future  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  pollution,  including  sedi- 
mentation. In  the  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones  of  the  Nation, 

The  Act  substantially  Increases  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10.  1968.  on  the  reasonable  esti- 
mated cost  of  needed  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. This  should  reveal  to  what  extent  these 
new  monetary  authorizations  may  need  to  be 
adjusted.  The  Act  authorized  additional  ap- 
propriations totaling  $3.4  billion  over  the 
next  four  fiscal  years.  1968  through  1971. 
The  President's  recommended  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  requests  $203  million  for  con- 
struction grant  funds.  $3  million  of  that 
$203  million  request  is  for  construction 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of   1965. 

Dollar  celling  limitations  on  project  grants 
have  been  stricken  .from  the  existing  law.  If 
the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  all  projects  for  which 
Federal  grants  are  to  be  made  from  an  annual 
allocation  for  the  construction  of  projects  in 
that  State,  the  Federal  share  can  be  Increased 
to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

If  a  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  for 
which  Federal  grants  are  made  in  the  State 
from  an  annual  allocation  for  project  con- 
struction therein,  and  If  enforceable  water 
quality  standards  have  been  established  for 
the  waters  into  which  the  project  discharges 
in  accordance  with  the  water  quality  en- 
forcement provisions  of  PL.  660.  as  amended. 
In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters,  and  under 
State  law  in  the  case  of  Intrastate  waters,  the 
Federal  maximum  share  can  be  Increased  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

The  Act  makes  provision  for  reimburse- 
ments in  varying  degrees  to  State  and  local 
entitles,  under  certain  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  Act,  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works 
undertaken  in  advance  of  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds.  This  is  done  without  com- 
mitting or  obligating  the  United  States  to 
provide  funds  or  to  make  or  to  pay  grants 
for  such  projects  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  Act  slightly  changed  enforcement  pro- 
visions and  amended  the  Oil  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1924. 

Last  year's  Act  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  methods 
to  provide  incentives  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  works  by  Industry  to  reduce  or 
abate  water  pollution.  Including  possible  use 


of  tax  Incentives.  The  Secretary's  report  ol 
such  an  investigation  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  1968.  It  Is  to  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  need 
for  industry  to  control  its  pollution  was  re- 
flected last  year  In  the  suspension  of  the  7 
percent  Investment  credit  under  the  Federal 
tax  code.  The  legislation,  as  enacted,  spe- 
cifically exempts  from  this  suspension  those 
capital  expenditures  for  facilities,  installa- 
tions, machinery,  and  equipment  which  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination,  control,  or  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution.  I  think 
from  my  brief  discussion  of  last  year's  Act 
and  its  Increased  emphasis  on  control  of  poI- 
lution  by  Industry  that  everyone  can  see  the 
Importance  of  such  a  study. 

THE    EXTENT    OF    THE    rEDERAL    EFFORT 

I  have  directed  my  remarks  up  to  this 
point  today  to  the  Federal  effort  to  control 
or  abate  water  pollution  and  to  maintain 
sufficient  water  supplies.  But  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  you  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  done,  is  doing,  or  will  do 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
field.  That  Is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government's  efforts 
have  been  enormous,  but.  in  my  opinion,  we 
are  probably  very  close  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  the  Federal  effort. 

There  are  several  philosophies  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  controlling  water  pollution  and 
in  insuring  adequate  water  supplies.  There 
are  those  who  say  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  everything.  There  are  those  wbo 
say  it  should  do  nothing.  There  are  those. 
like  myself,  who  say  that  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment  does  have  a  responsibility  In  this 
area.  But  I  also  say  the  programs  will  be 
a  success  only  if  all  levels  of  government 
assume  and  reserve  unto  themselves  their 
proper  responsibilities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government 
is  largely  meeting  its  responsibilities  in  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  and 
pollution  abatement  enforcement.  You 
have  seen  In  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
and  In  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  several  distinct  trends  which.  I  am  sure. 
are  obvious  to  you.  They  are  trends  toward 
greater  State  participation.  They  are  trends 
toward  full  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government,  liiey  are  trends  toward  bring- 
ing the  largest  single  source  of  pollution- 
Industry — into  the  picture  In  a  full  sense. 
They  are  trends  toward  greater  reliance  upon 
the  States  to  enforce  water  quality  standards 

The  recent  Increase  in  the  Federal  effort 
is  not  a  sign  that  the  Congress  is  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  effort.  Bather 
the  intent  runs,  in  my  opinion,  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  one  of  the  draifters  and 
principal  supporters  of  workable  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation,  I  say  to 
you  that  the  non-Federal  Interests  musit 
now  assume  their  rightful  responsibilities 
and  fully  implement  effective  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  It  cannot  control  pollution  "by 
remote  control."  No  Federal  administrator 
in  Washington  can  properly  and  accurately 
enforce  water  quality  standards  in  Horse 
Shoe  Bend,  Idaho,  for  example.  The  States 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  expense  would 
be  too  exhorbltant.  Local  governments  can- 
not do  the  Job  alone.  The  expense  would 
not  only  be  too  exhorbltant  but  many  of 
them  are  restricted  by  State  statutes  In  this 
field.  Industry  and  other  polluters  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  The  additional  expense 
would  bankrupt  many,  if  not  most,  of  them. 
The  effort  must  be  made  together — and  co- 
operatively. 

Inasmuch  as  Public  Law  660  has  been  sub- 
stantially amended  twice  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  Inasmuch  aa  the  many  reports 
which  last  year's  Act  requires  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  not  be  submitted  to 
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Congress  untU  January  1968,  I  do  not  fore- 
lee  any  further  amendments  during  this 
year. 

After  the  Congress  receives  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary,  and  after  the  Members  and 
the  professional  staffs  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  thoroughly  digest  the  findings  of 
»nd  the  recommendations  embodied  in  those 
reports,  then  further  amendments  to  Public 
Law  660  may  be  made. 

But  until  that  time,  what  should  we  be 
doing  to  Insure  the  enhancement  of  efforts 
to  control  water  pollution  and  to  Insure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  clean  water  at  all  the  places 
where  it  is  needed? 

Quite  obviously,  we  should  move  ahead  in 
implementing,  as  effectively  as  possible,  the 
basic  Act.  as  amended  by  the  1965  and  1966 
Acts.  As  you  know,  the  amendments  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  two  years  offer  a  substantial 
challenge  to  all  Americans  to  clean  up  our 
waters.  While  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
efforts  will  rest  with  the  people,  the  Imme- 
diate success  of  the  expanded  effort  to  control 
water  pollution  will  depend  upon  people 
like  yourselves  who  are  Intimately  associated 
with  the  work  which  must  be  undertaken  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  clean  water 
to  meet  sill  the  demands  of  our  citizens  for 
clean  water. 

THE  NEEDED  EFFORT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

To  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
critical  water  resources  problems,  I  offered 
several  proposals  last  October  for  considera- 
tion by  the  17th  Annual  Joint  Conference  of 
the  Florida  Pollution  Control  Federation  and 
the  Florida  Section  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association. 

Revised  to  meet  national  needs  and  to  In- 
clude an  additional  proposal,  I  offer  them  to 
you  today  for  your  consideration.  They  are 
not  as  far  reaching  as  some  which  might  be 
put  before  you  by  some  of  my  distinguished 
oolleagues,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
within  the  realm  of  possible  enactment  by 
the  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  the 
local  governments.     I'hey  are  needed. 

Forty-seven  State  legislatures,  many  of 
which  meet  only  every  other  year,  will  meet 
this  year.  This  is  the  year  to  act.  This  is 
the  year  to  leave  a  seminar,  such  as  this 
one.  fired  up  with  the  determination  to  go 
back  to  your  respective  States  and  communi- 
ties and  push  forward  with  an  adequate 
water  pollution  control  program.  You 
should  push  forward  with  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  that,  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  other  States  and  other  communities,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  infringements  in  the 
future  upon  State  and  local  prerogatives  in 
this  area.  You  should  push  forward  with 
such  a  successful  and  adequate  program  that 
the  Congress  would  not  stand  for  any  request 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  additional 
authority  because  such  authority  would  not 
be  needed  for  the  overall  effort. 

Let  us  face  the  facts:  Only  where  we 
have  tended  to  be  lax  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  In  this  field  have 
the  Administrations  found  It  necessary  to 
ask  Congress  for,  and  for  Congress  to  subse- 
quently grant,  additional  authority.  I  say  If 
the  State  and  local  governments  assume 
their  full  and  rightful  responsibilities  in 
this  field.  Federal  encroachments  will  be 
repelled. 

Toward  a  realization  of  State  and  local  as- 
sumptions of  responsibilities  in  this  field, 
I  offer  the  following  proposals  for  your  con- 
sideration In  the  course  of  today's  seminar 
and  In  the  course  of  your  discusalonfi  with 
other  concerned  Americans  once  you  re- 
turn home : 

1.  /  ■propose  the  creation  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures of  State  departments,  or  their 
equivalents,  headed  by  a  person  with  Cabi- 
net rank,  vHth  full  responsibility  for  air 
ond  water  pollution  control  and  natural  re- 
sources development  programs.    It  is  time 


to  elevate  what  we  consider  to  be  essential 
air  and  water  pollution  control  programs 
from  the  bureaucratic  Jungles  of  our  State 
governments  to  a  proper  level  of  Cabinet 
rank.  It  is  time  to  give  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  a  direct  vote  in  the 
Governors'  Cabinets  of  our  States. 

2.  /  propose  Federal  and  State  tax  incen- 
tives for  any  Industrial  facilities,  Installa- 
tions, machinery,  or  equipment,  which  con- 
tribute to  pollution  treatment  and  provide 
for  the  elimination,  control,  or  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  provided  those 
units  meet  certain  standards  established  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Last  Congress  about  thirty-five  Representa- 
tives Introduced  and  twenty-five  Senators 
cosponsored  bills  to  provide  for  such  Fed- 
eral incentives.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
you  that  over  fifty-five  tax  incentive  bills 
have  already  been  introduced  this  Session. 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  2781  this  Congress  to 
accomplish  this. 

3.  /  propose  the  enactment  of  Federal  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  bring 
a  halt  to  the  pollution  of  our  waters  from 
one  of  the  largest  sources  of  pollution  in  the 
Nation — Federal  installations.  Insofar  as  It 
is  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  a  clear  example  to  the 
other  polluters  by  stopping  its  own  pollu- 
tion. It  should  place  the  construction  of 
facilities  necessary  to  abate  pollution  of  our 
waters  from  Federal  installations  on  a  high 
priority  basis.  The  establishment  of  a  time 
table  whereby  pollution  from  any  new  Fed- 
eral installations  would  have  to  be  ceased  by 
July  1,  1969,  and  whereby  pollution  from 
any  Federal  Installation  would  have  to  be 
ceased  by  JiUy  1,  1971,  Is  one  method  of 
meeting  this  problem.  Expenditures  neces- 
sary to  control  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations would  be  far  wiser  than  Federal 
expenditures  for  many  things  I  have  found 
In  this  year's  budget. 

4.  /  propose  the  enactment  by  the  State 
legislatures  or  the  local  governments,  which- 
ever is  appropriate  in  the  individual  State, 
of  laws  that  all  developers  of  industrial  parks 
and  housiruf  developments  of  specified  size  to 
be  constructed  in  the  future  be  required  to 
construct  adequate  waste  treatment  works 
to  treat  the  discharge  from,  such  industrial 
facilities  and  development.  This  is  one 
method  of  helping  to  eliminate  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  wastewater  which  must 
be  treated  by  municipal  treatment  works. 
The  developers  would  be  required  to  operate 
the  facilities  and  to  meet  standards  con- 
sistent vrtth  statutes  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  government-owned  and  operated 
treatment  works. 

5.  I  propose  the  appropriation  by  all  State 
legislatures  of  adequate  funds  to  permit  the 
States  to  meet  their  responsibilities  under 
Federal  law  and  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  the  Federal  grant  program  to  abate  water 
and  air  pollution  and  also  to  permit  the 
State  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
needed  to  attack  air  and  water  pollution. 
These  should  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  training  of  additional  State  technical 
personnel,  provided  such  trainees  agree  to 
remain  in  the  State's  employment  for  at 
least  a  minimum  specified  period  of  time. 

6.  /  propose  the  requirement  of  State 
statutes  that  all  county,  metropolitan  area, 
or  regional  planning  agencies  must  provide 
for  minimal  air  and  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  requirements. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  States  already 
have  statutes  and  measures  which  provide 
for  some,  most,  or  all  of  the  measures  which 
I  have  Just  enumerated.  But  I  think  that 
these  six  proposals  are  the  minimum 
measures  which  should  be  enacted  during 
the  next  2  years  to  adequately  assume  our 
responsibilities  and  to  adequately  contribute 
to  the  further  abatement  of  water  pollution. 

There  are,  of  coiuse,  other  proposals  which 


could  be  made.  But  I  consider  the  ones 
which  I  have  enumerated  to  be  the  most 
Important  ones,  although  their  relative  Im- 
portance is  not  necessarily  In  the  order  In 
which  I  presented  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  be  with  you  for 
the  duration  of  your  seminar.  However, 
your  consideration  of  these  and  other  pro- 
posals should  be  a  worthwhile  effort.  Al- 
though the  realization  of  my  proposals  will 
require  a  substantial  expenditure  by  the 
State  and  local  governments,  in  spme  in- 
stances, I  am  confident  that  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  States,  if  these 
proiX)eals  are  carried  out.  would  more  than 
offset  the  expenditures.  Furthermore,  I 
think  these  programs  should  have  a  much 
higher  priority  than  some  of  the  Items  we 
now  find  in  some  State  budgets. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  to  you  today 
that  while  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
much  to  control  and  abate  water  pollution 
and  to  provide  measures  to  insure  against 
Inadequate  water  supplies,  the  responsibility 
lies  now,  more  than  ever  before,  on  the  State 
and  local  governments,  public  and  private 
organizations.  Industries,  and  concerned 
citizens. 

It  will  be  groupw  like  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation,  and  authorities  in  the 
field,  like  yourselves,  on  whom  will  rest 
the  success  of  this  most  Important  effort. 

Thank  you. 


Veteran$'    Day    Program,    Clinton    High 
School 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10,  1966,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
and  honor  to  address  the  student  body 
of  Clinton  High  School  in  my  hometown 
of  Clinton,  Mass..  at  impressive  exercises 
to  commemorate  Veterans'  Day. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  speech  I  made 
on  this  event  which  I  was  privileged  to 
share  with  the  outstanding  faculty  and 
students  of  this  noted  school: 

REMARKS    IN    PAKT    of    CONGRESSMAN    PHILIP 

J.   Philsin   at  Vet^ns"  Dat   Exercises, 
Clinton  High  School,  November  10.  1966 
It  Is  a  great  honor,  a  high  privilege  and  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  Join  you  today  at  these 
very   well    arranged    exercises    to   commem- 
orate Veterans'  Day. 

The  kind  Invitation  came  to  me  virtually 
as  a  command  because  Clinton  High  School, 
its  distinguished  teachers,  its  students,  its 
alumni  and  everything  pertaining  to  It  is 
very  close  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

There  is  a  tremendous  tradition  associated 
with  Clinton  High  School  that  traces  back 
to  the  early  days  of  this  great  hometown  of 
ours  and  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
years.  There  are  few  if  any  secondary 
schools  m  this  nation  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter  that  could  boast  of  the  distin- 
guished history  and  record  of  our  beloved 
CUnton  High. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  talk  a  long  time 
but  will  not  today  about  the  tremendously 
rich  and  valuable  herltege.  accomplishments, 
achievements,  teachers  and  graduates  of  this 
great  school. 
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Clinton  High  was  founded  by  zealous  high- 
minded  leaders  and  educators.  gre£|t  men  and 
women  who  were  Influenced  by  t^elr  belief 
In  the  Almighty,  superb  patrlotaj  who  pas- 
sionately loved  individual  liberty;  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Constltiitlon,  the 
virtues  of  the  free  way  of  life,  zealous  patrons 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  staunch  JJellevers  In 
this  system  of  government  and  ^ree  enter- 
prise. These  folks  were  endowed  ^th  high- 
est Ideals  and  zealoxosly  followed  tlje  religious 
and  spiritual  principles  which  they  embraced. 
They  were  great  insplrers,  great  teachers, 
great  upUfters  of  the  youth  andJ  the  com- 
munity, highly  motivated.  Just  a^  your  own 
very  distinguished  teachers  of  toiay  are,  to 
counsel  wisely  and  to  guide  and.  direct  In- 
telligently and  well  those  who  cime  under 
their  charge.  I 

I  wish  I  could  touch  more  In  (Jetall  upon 
the  lives  and  contributions  of  soiiie  of  these 
men  and  women  because  they  la<d  here  the 
foundations  for  this  outstanding  institution 
which  has  done  so  much  for  (Jllnton,  Its 
young  people  and  for  our  belovet^  Common- 
wealth and  nation  as  well.  i 

It  Is  teachers  and  leaders  like  \  these  who 
through  the  years  made  Clinton  High  School 
the  effective  Influence  for  good  iii|  the  train- 
ing, educating  and  enllghtenm*at  of  our 
youtu  that  It  is  today. 

And  I  am  proud  to  note  that^  their  high 
standards  and  motivation,  zeal  ofi  leadership 
and  perfectionism  In  all  things  that  relate 
to  soimd  education  and  lofty  cltljenshlp  are 
well  represented  and  well  exempUfted  by  your 
present  able  and  distinguished  Superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Sheridan,  your  able  and  distin- 
guished Principal,  Mr.  Gibbons,  ind  all  the 
other  fine  teachers  who  serve  yon  so  well  In 
this  noted,  well-appointed,  s€Con<^ary  school. 

If  I  had  the  time.  I  could  telljyou  some- 
thing about  the  great  men  and  4omen  that 
have  come  out  of  this  school  in  tHe  past  and 
that  have  gone  on  to  higher  Instatutions  of 
learning  and  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  the  professional  business  and  I  public  life 
of  this  country. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  have  the  time  ade- 
quately to  deal  with  this  subject,  to  recite 
the  large  numbers  of  Clinton  H^gh  School 
graduates  who  have  gained  great  distinction 
for  themselves  in  later  life  and  ha^ce  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  country  In  so  iiany  ways. 

It  would  perhaps  suffice.  If  I  wef'e  to  stress 
this  one  almost  unbelievable  fact)  that.  In  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  years  8on|etlme  ago, 
Clinton  High  School  graduated  ipur  future 
members  of  Congress,  two  of  tWem  In  one 
class,  your  speaker,  and  my  classmate.  Con- 
gressman James  O.  Donovan  of  New  York, 
who  almost  single-handedly  ^ccessfully 
fought  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  New 
York  City,  and  In  the  succeeding  class,  our 
friend.  Cong^ressman  Joseph  E.  "Casey.  for 
years  an  outstanding  Member  ot  Congress, 
and  a  few  classes  before  that  tlma  Congress- 
man Edward  Kenney,  another  outstanding 
member  of  the  House  from  the  fereat  state 
of  New  Jersey,  the  uncle  of  thej  Honorable 
Joseph  E.  McGuire,  outstanding  young  public 
servant  from  Worcester.  And  then  of  course, 
before  that  time  and  since  we  ha^  the  great 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and  a  host  of  others. 

I  suppose,  and  I  certainly  do  r^t  want  to 
appear  to  be  boasting,  that  there  is  no  High 
School  in  all  this  country  that  can  come  up 
to  this  record,  and  frankly  it  las  always 
Inspired  me,  because  It  pinpoint  In  such 
a  remarkable  way  the  wonderful  heritage  of 
Clinton  High  School. 

It  brUllantly  Illustrates  that  this  school 
reaches  out  beyond  the  Individ  aal  to  the 
community,  the  country,  and  ttie  outside 
world  to  encourage,  and  inspire,  and  train 
boys  and  girls  to  move  up  in  lllJB.  to  make 


something  out  of  themselves,  so  to 


where  possible  to  serve  their  fellfew-man  In 
the  spirit  of  our  old  class  motto  f'Every  day 
some  nobler  deed." 
I  have  confidence  that  you  andj  those  who 


speak,  and 


come  after  you  In  this  fine  school  will  follow 
this  standard  and  I  certainly  hope  you  will 
gain  all  your  alms  and  goals. 

Now  for  the  subject  of  Veterans'  Day. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  any  of  us  to  pay  ade- 
quate tribute  to  the  Veterans  of  America, 
whether  they  sleep  In  honored  glory  as  hero 
dead,  or  recline  or  sit  back  helpless  In  some 
hospital  room,  or  their  home,  or  whether 
they  still  live  and  actively  serve. 

No  words  could  ever  picture  their  bravery 
and  sacrifices,  and  no  encomiums  and  no  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  could  ever  adequately 
thank  them  for  what  they  have  done. 

For  in  truth,  in  many  wars,  in  every  war 
of  history  since  this  nation  was  founded,  they 
have  gallantly  responded  to  the  call  of  coun- 
try and  duty  and  honor  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  themselves. 

They  have  gone  forth  from  their  homes, 
their  schools,  their  places  of  business  and 
their  work,  yes,  even  from  their  churches,  to 
stand  fearlessly  against  the  enemies  seeking 
to  destroy  it,  and  they  have  offered  their 
lives,  when  necessary,  on  the  sacred  altar  of 
American  patriotism  to  save  and  protect  this 
nation  and  the  liberties  and  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  blessings  It  has  bestowed  upon 
its  p>eople. 

Very  many  of  our  veterans  sleep  In  hon- 
ored glory  in  places  far  removed  from  home 
the  world  over,  where  they  were  stricken  In 
deadly  battle  fighting  for  the  liberties  and 
opportunities  that  we  enjoy.  Some  of  them 
lie  in  military  cemeteries  abroad,  or  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  or  even  in  the  nameless  dust 
of  the  past. 

One  of  them,  selected  by  lot,  lies  in  the 
great  Capital  of  the  nation  at  Washington 
surrounded  by  pomp,  grandeur,  glory  and 
perpetual  honor  guards. 

If  you  could  ask  his  name  and  who  he 
was,  whether  he  was  black  or  white.  Jew 
or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  race,  na- 
tionality or  creed,  if  he  could  respond,  he 
would  answer  in  simple  words  "I  was  an 
American   who  died  for  my  country." 

When  we  consider  this  kind  of  sacrifice, 
my  friends,  so  willingly  made  in  order  that 
this  nation  might  live,  that  these  freedoms 
and  liberties  we  enjoy  might  be  preserved, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  nothing  we 
can  do  or  say  could  possibly  pay  these  vet- 
erans adequate  honor  or  discharge  the  great 
debt  we  owe  them. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
show  that  we  appreciate  what  they  have  done 
for  us,  and  what  they  have  "so  nobly  ad- 
vanced" as  the  great  Lincoln  put  it.  to  save 
this  nation,  and  that  Is,  In  our  day  and  In 
the  way  that  Is  given  to  us.  in  the  fervor  and 
spirit  that  our  Creator  has  Implanted  in  our 
hearts,  the  energy  and  life  that  he  has  given 
us,  and  the  learning,  the  talents  and  the 
abilities  with  which  he  has  endowed  us  to  try 
as  best  we  can  to  emulate  their  example  with 
loyal  devotion  and  wholehearted  service  in 
time  of  strife  or  peace,  to  defend,  protect 
and  preserve  our  great  heritage  of  liberty  and 
to  hand  it  down  to  those  who  follow  us  un- 
tarnished, untrammeled,  unfettered,  as 
eternal  testimony  of  our  own  contributions 
to  God  and  country  even  better  than  we 
found  it. 

And  let  us  remember  that  there  are  few.  if 
any.  greater  services  that  we  as  Individuals, 
or  as  a  nation,  could  render  to  the  Ideals, 
the  principles,  and  the  memory  of  the  valiant 
and  the  brave:  whom  we  honor  today,  than 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  which  they  fought 
and  died  for,  to  establish  an  enduring  peace 
with  freedom  under  God,  to  Join  hands  with 
all  Americans  and  all  of  mankind,  as  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  safety  and 
security  of  this  great  land,  come  what  may. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  mockery  and 
calamity  of  war  before  a  nuclear  holocaust 
destroys  all  civilization,  and  Install  a  uni- 
versal lasting  peace  based  on  honor.  Justice, 
understanding  and  amity  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Tomorrow,  as  we  have  done  from  earliest 


days,  Clinton  will  celebrate  Veterans'  Day 
with  prayers,  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  fond 
recollections  of  the  loved  ones  and  the 
heroes,  the  valiant  and  the  brave,  who  served 
with  unstinted  devotion. 

We  wlU  commence  this  program  with  a 
religious  remembrance  in  honor  of  Clinton's 
most  Illustrious  son,  the  late  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh,  esteemed  and  beloved  graduate  or 
this  school,  veteran  statesman-patriot,  who 
left  the  Indelible  impression  of  his  zeal  and 
great  work  for  freedom.  Justice  and  peace 
upon  the  annals  of  this  great  government 
and  m  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

This  fitting  program  will  continue  with 
special  military  exercises  in  honor  of  all  our 
veterans  whose  hallowed  services  we  honor. 
I  hope  we  will  all  Join  together  as  neighbors, 
friends,  admirers  In  this  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  whose  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  this  country  will  never  be  forgotten  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Let  me  thank  you  warmly.  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  O'Rourke  for  giving  me  the 
high  privilege  of  being  with  you  today. 
Thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention  and 
your  Inspiring  friendship  which  I  prize  more 
than  I  could  ever  tell  you.  Keep  up  your 
good  work  and  strive  your  best  for  your  own 
place  of  usefulness  and  service  and  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Clinton  High  and  the  great 
town,  state  and  country  we  love.  Thank  you 
all. 
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or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  modernize  and 
Improve  the  Federal  Government's  sys- 
tem of  aid  to  cities  and  States. 

It  is  identical  to  a  bill  introduced  In 
the  other  body  by  a  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  on  June  15,  1966,  and  again 
on  January  25,  1967. 

I  am  proposing  this  bill  to  help  allevi- 
ate confusion  in  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  Federal-aid  funds  and 
programs  and  to  promote  imderstanding 
and  cooperation  among  our  various  levels 
of  government. 

The  bill,  as  originally  sponsored  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  would  provide  for  a  national 
council  close  to  the  President,  specifically 
to  carry  out  this  work  and  woiild  thereby 
result  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  require,  first  of  all,  an  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  to  furnish 
a  policy  of  coordinating  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  policy  would  consider  the 
plans  and  objectives  of  localities  con- 
cerned. Chief  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  this  policymaking  will  fall  upon  the 
President,  who  will  have  the  authority  to 
present  plans  to  combine  Federal  pro- 
grams under  fewer  agencies. 

An  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act- 
also  proposed  by  Mr.  Muskie — would  be 
established  under  the  bill,  to  center  on 
merit  systems,  personnel  management, 
in-service  training  and  the  interchange 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  employees. 

These  present  problems  are  consider- 
able threats  to  the  future  administration 


of  Federal  programs  and  deserve  imme- 
diate reorganizational  attention. 

Local  governments  have  always  had 
problems  in  knowing  just  what  Federal 
lid  is  available  to  them  for  such  impor- 
tant projects  as  urban  renewal,  economic 
development,  development  of  resources, 
construction  of  sewerage,  and  manpower 
training.  As  the  country  grows  larger, 
these  problems  increase.  Because  there 
Is  now  no  truly  effective  policy  for  sort- 
ing out  the  overlapping  funds  for  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  this  responsibility 
often  falls  to  city  mayors  and  city 
councilmen. 

Today  we  must  cope  with  86  new  pro- 
grams for  local  assistance — all  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress,  and  84  previous  pro- 
grams. These  170  Federal-aid  programs 
are  currently  financed  by  more  than  400 
separate  appropriations  and  are  admin- 
istered by  21  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  assisted  by  150  Washington  bu- 
reaus and  more  than  400  regional  of- 
fices—all  of  which  can  gather  applica- 
tions and  dispense  Federal  fimds. 

Subsequently,  many  of  these  programs 
move  slowly  if  at  all,  and  prompt  in- 
efficiency at  all  levels  of  government. 
Towns,  cities,  and  small  villages — who 
often  come  to  consider  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  great  ogre  with  interest  only 
In  large  urban  areas — have  no  real  clear- 
ing place  where  they  can  know  immedi- 
ately what  aid  is  there  for  them,  how 
they  can  become  eligible  for  the  aid,  and 
how  they  may  apply  for  it. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  would  be 
cleared  up  with  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
I  am  proposing  today — and  smaller  gov- 
ernments for  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
would  know — according  to  a  more  flexi- 
ble, simpler  policy,  what  fimds  are  avail- 
able to  them  for  education,  pollution, 
civil  rights,  law  enforcement,  housing, 
education,  transportation,  and  public  fa- 
cilities. 

A  National  Intergovernmental  Affair 
Council  (NIAC),  operating  close  to  the 
President,  would  work  to  counteract 
what  Mr.  Muskie  has  called  the  bigger 
threats  to  our  Federal  system  "program 
fragmentation  and  the  timnel  vision  of 
Federal  administrators." 

We  cannot  go  on  establishing  more 
and  more  Federal  programs  only  to  add 
to  the  top  of  an  already  unwieldy  pile 
of  existing  programs.  We  must  give 
more  thought  to  speed,  and  simplicity. 
We  must  introduce  legislation  to  help 
the  Chief  Executive  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion. 

We  must  look  into  programs  that  pro- 
vide too  much  money  for  purposes  re- 
quiring less  than  this  amount.  We  must 
bolster  up  programs  that  give  too  little 
money  for  their  needs. 

Auditing  and  bookkeeping  problems 
are  far  too  complicated  in  many  areas — 
preventing  complete  administration  of 
many  of  the  funds  available.  There  is 
no  consistent  pattern  that  exists  from 
one  program  to  another;  in  many  of  the 
programs  there  are  no  equalization  fac- 
tors to  insure  that  poorer  States  and  lo- 
calities are  receiving  more  funds  than 
more  fortunate  arests.  Sometimes  the 
mere  cost  of  plarming  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  Federal  funds  has  proved 


too  much  for  a  locality — which  has  to 
forego  available  moneys. 

In  addition,  it  is  difficult  for  localities 
to  find  qualified  persons  to  carry  out  the 
plarming  of  programs  available  to  them, 
thus  further  confusing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  aid  issues. 

Delays  and  imcertainty  have  resulted 
in  many  unused  funds  and  have  often 
proved  costly  because  they  have  involved 
much  research,  budgeting  and  documen- 
tary work. 

What  goes  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington — needless  to  say — 
would  never  go  for  the  government  of  a 
small  Western  town,  or  even  a  large  city 
in  the  East.  The  key  word  is  "imple- 
mentation." For  even  if  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Federal  aid  program  is 
revamped  to  a  satisfactorily  workable 
condition,  it  will  do  no  good  imless  the 
structure  is  carried  out  fully  in  its  proper 
manner. 

What  the  coxmcil  I  am  proposing  to- 
day— the  NIAC — will  do  is  this:  It  will 
stand  in  the  offices  of  the  President,  de- 
termine the  importance  of  all  existing 
Federal-aid  programs,  smd  bring  about 
policies  of  simplicity,  flexibility,  and  co- 
ordination. 


Legislation  to  Curtail  the  Practice  of 
Nongermane  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  cur- 
tail in  the  future  the  practice  of  attach- 
ing nongermane  amendments  to  bills, 
and  a  bill  to  correct  one  example  of  this 
practice  in  the  89th  Congress  by  repeal 
of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1966.  Under  the  Celler  proposed 
resolution,  any  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  House  or  Senate  bill  which  was 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
legislation  would  be  referred  to  the 
House  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  the  amend- 
ment before  its  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  nongermane  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  but  there  is  no 
such  rule  in  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  prac- 
tice is  often  utilized  in  the  Senate  of 
attaching  riders  to  legislation  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  which  would  not 
normally  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. This  practice  is  dangerous.  It 
eliminates  thorough  consideration  and 
the  expertise  and  experience  that  stand- 
ing committees  have  over  subject  mat- 
ters which  they  normally  consider.  My 
proposal  would  at  least  provide  for  the 
appropriate  and  proper  consideration  by 
those  Members  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendments. 

The  89th  Congress  provided  a  niunber 
of  examples  of  the  problem  presented  by 


the  present  practice  of  attaching  non- 
germane  riders  to  House-passed  bills. 
Many  have  referred  to  this  practice  as 
an  "end  run,"  and  it  is  my  intention 
under  this  resolution  to  block  any  such 
move  in  the  future.  It  will  keep  future 
proposals  from  riding  through  Congress 
on  the  back  of  nonrelated  legislation. 

My  second  bill  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  correct  one  instance  of 
mischief  that  results  from  the  attach- 
ment of  nongermane  riders  to  bills  that 
have  already  passed  the  House.  This 
bill  is  to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1966,  which  was  ap- 
pended to  H.R.  13103,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  of  1966,  in  the  89th 
Congress,  although  it  had  no  relevancy 
at  all  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  bill. 
The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1966  introduced  a  new  and  un- 
precedented concept  in  the  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns  in  this  country. 
Congress  has  enacted  into  law,  for  the 
first  time,  the  concept  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  subsidize  the  major 
parties  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
subsidy  even  extends  to  a  third  party  If 
it  has  more  than  5  million  votes. 

No  committee  of  either  House  studied 
the  proposal  that  led  to  this  legislation. 
No  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  as- 
surance what  the  effect  of  this  bill  wUl 
be  on  campaign  spending.  As  passed, 
the  act  authorizes  the  individual  tax- 
payer to  designate  that  $1  should  be  paid 
into  the  presidential  election  campaign 
fund.  If  a  political  party  receives  more 
than  15  million  votes  in  a  presidential 
election,  it  shares  equally  with  all  other 
parties  in  the  distribution  of  this  Federal 
fund.  If  a  political  party  receives  more 
than  5  million,  but  less  than  15  million 
votes,  it  will  receive  $1  for  each  vote  in 
excess  of  5  million. 

What  if  George  Wallace,  or  Stokely 
Carmichael,  or  any  other  leader  of  a 
splinter  group,  would  rim  for  President 
and  receive  10  million  votes?  It  Is  right 
that  the  Federal  taxpayer  should  then 
be  bound  to  provide  $10  million  to  that 
party?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  right 
that  the  Federal  Government,  if  it  is 
going  to  subsidize  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns, should  refuse  to  provide  money 
to  a  political  party  that  receives  only 
4,999,000  votes? 

One  thing  is  sure.  Every  splinter  party 
will  press  to  get  their  candidates  on 
the  ballot  in  every  State,  and  thus  assure 
that  they  attract  the  5  million  vote  min- 
imum needed  for  participation  in  Fed- 
eral fund  moneys. 

A  host  of  questions  arise  that  could 
have  been  resolved  through  normal  com- 
mittee procedures.  Should  the  law  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  campaigns  of 
Members  of  Congress?  Does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  the  right  to  decide 
which  of  the  political  parties  deserve 
Federal  funds  and  which  do  not?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  weighty 
constitutional  problems.  Under  the  law, 
tax  revenues  are  distributed  automati- 
cally for  political  purposes  by  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  taxpayer  is  de- 
prived of  any  opportunity  to  earmark  his 
political  contribution  to  a  named  party 
of  his  choice. 
The  89th  Congress  gave  us  two  addl- 
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tlonal  cases  where  House  confeijees  were 
faced  with  nonrelevant  and  imfamillar 
Senate  riders.  The  act  to  suspend  the 
Investment  credit  and  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  i  case  of 
certain  real  property  was  amended  in 
the  Senate  to  incorporate  pro^1lsions  to 
grant  exemption  from  the  antit^st  laws 
for  a  merger  of  professional  i  football 
leagues.  This  amendment  was  i  made  to 
a  bill  from  the  Ways  and  Meahs  Com- 
mittee at  the  very  time  the  Comtiittee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  in  the  process  of  con- 
ducting hearings  on  similar  proifesslonal 
football  league  merger  bills.  The  Senate 
held  no  hearings  on  these  billsj  and  the 
Senate  action  short-circuited  t^ie  hear- 
ings in  the  House.  As  a  result,  Congress 
has  granted  an  antitrust  exemption  of 
unknown  scope  to  professional  football. 
The  third  example  in  the  8|th  Con- 
gress of  Senate  action  without  hearings 
was  the  rider  to  H  Jl.  13935.  a  bill  to  con- 
sent to  the  entry  of  Massachusetts  into 
an  Interstate  compact  providin|  for  bus 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity.  The 
rider  was  an  amendment  to  the  War 
Claims  Act,  and  had  no  relevanpy  what- 
soever to  the  Massachusetts  compact. 
The  rider,  if  enacted,  would  have  de- 
pleted the  funds  of  the  Foreigh  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  by  providing  the 
payment  of  interest  to  preferr^  claim- 
ants even  before  the  payment: of  prin- 
cipal was  made  to  other  claimanjts.  For- 
tunately, the  Senate  receded  from  its 
rider  during  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILIeR 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT>TIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  ^67 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  President  Johnson 
praised  the  progress  made  by ;  the  En- 
virorunental  Science  Services  jAdmlnls- 
tration,  U.S.  Department  of  C<»mmerce. 
since  its  establishment  in  1965i  At  the 
time  President  Johnson  submitted  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  2  of  1965  creating 
ESSA,  he  predicted  that  it  "would  per- 
mit us  to  provide  better  envirpnmental 
information  to  vital  segment*  of  the 
Nation's  economy."  In  reviewing  ac- 
complishments of  ESSA  recehtly.  the 
President  noted  that  today,  "by  inter- 
pretation of  pictures  transmitted  by  sat- 
ellites we  are  able  to  gather  data  on  snow 
cover"  and  that  this  Informatioh  "is  use. 
f ul  in  water  supply  forecasting  for  semi- 
arid  regions,  sea  and  lake  ice  r^nnals- 
sance.  and  identification  of  flo^d  areas." 

Today  within  ESSA.  a  cefitury-old 
meteorological  dream  is  becomi|ig  a  real- 
ity. The  global  weather  obsetvin?  Po- 
tential of  earth-orbiting  satellites  has 
provided  the  key  in  the  quest  for  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  man'^  physical 
environment. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  scientific 
and  technological  advancements  trig- 
gered by  the  weather  satellite   a  world 


weather  program  with  enormous  eco- 
nomic and  lifesaving  benefits  is  now 
being  planned  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  world  weather  program,  an  inter- 
national effort  in  which  President  John- 
son has  pledged  the  Nation's  coopera- 
tion, is  a  long-range  effort  planned  by 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  meteoro- 
logical goals  of  the  program  will  be  to 
improve  the  meteorological  services  of 
all  nations,  to  increase  the  accuracy  and 
extend  the  time  range  of  weather  predic- 
tions, and  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
large-scale  weather  and  climate  modifi- 
cation. 

This  month — February— marks  the 
first  aniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  world's  first  fully  operational 
weather  satellite  system  Successful 
launches  of  the  environmental  survey 
satellites  ESSA  1  and  ESSA  2  in  February 
of  1966  established  the  system  a  short  7 
years  after  the  first  weather  satellite, 
Tiros  1.  was  launched  in  April  1960. 
These  satellites,  along  with  ESSA  3, 
launched  in  October  of  1966  and  ESSA 
4,  launched  last  month — January  26, 
1967 — are  providing  regular  and  con- 
tinuous daily  weather  observations  of  the 
entire  globe.  ESSA  1  and  3  are  sending 
global  cloud  pictures  for  central  analysis 
while  ESSA  2  and  4,  equipped  with  auto- 
matic picture  transmission — APT — cam- 
eras are  directly  and  automatically 
beaming  regional  cloud  cover  photos  to 
receiving  sets  in  35  nations  of  the  world. 

About  180  APT  receiving  stations  are 
now  in  operation  around  the  world. 
They  have  been  established  on  every 
continent — including  Antarctica — by 
U.S.  and  foreign  government  agencies, 
imiversltles,  television  stations,  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  APT  pictures 
have  also  been  received  on  ships  at  sea 
and  aircraft  in  flight. 

In  the  United  States,  "instant  weather" 
photographs  have  been  valuable  in  im- 
proving local  forecasts  and  briefing 
pilots.  Other  nations  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  help  these  pictures 
have  given  in  preparing  daily  weather 
forecasts,  in  issuing  storm  warnings,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  safety  of  aviation 
and  shipping. 

APT  pictures  provide  meteorologists 
with  immediate,  timely  information  on 
weather  conditions  over  a  large  area 
around  the  receiving  station.  Photo- 
graphs of  ocean  areas  are  especially  use- 
ful because  of  the  scarcity  of  weather 
observations  at  sea.  Such  pictures  are 
sometimes  given  to  pilots  preparing  for 
long,  intercontinental  flights.  The 
Weather  Bureau's  hurricane  forecast  of- 
fices are  equipped  with  APT  receivers 
which  enable  them  to  detect  and  track 
tropical  storms  long  before  their  ap- 
proach to  land. 

Even  in  areas  with  relatively  adequate 
siurface  observations,  meteorologists  have 
used  the  APT  photograplis  to  find  the 
exact  position  and  extent  of  fronts, 
storms,  the  jet  stream,  sea-ice  condi- 
tions, and  snow  cover.  From  some  pic- 
txires.  an  expert  can  deduce  the  presence 
of  turbulence,  the  direction  of  surface 
winds,  and  sea  conditions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  operational 


system,  the  ESSA  1  and  3  satelhtes  have 
returned  more  than  110.000  useful  pic- 
tures. ESSA  2  has  broadcast  over  32,000 
pictures  for  reception  by  APT  ground 
stations.  From  the  pictures,  ESSAs 
National  Environmental  Satellite  Center 
has  prepared  more  than  10,000  analyses 
for  transmission  to  U.S.  weather  stations 
and  foreign  meteorological  services,  and 
has  sent  more  than  700  warnings  to  areas 
in  the  paths  of  potentially  dangerous 
storms. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  ESSAs 
Institutes  for  Environmental  Research, 
the  National  Environmental  Satellite 
Center  is  planning  and  developing  im- 
proved satellite  sensors.  ESSA's  Insti- 
tute for  Telecommunication  Sciences 
and  Aeronomy  has  designed  a  solar  pro- 
ton counter.  This  instrument  will  pro- 
vide data  to  detect  and  forecast  solar 
disturbances  which  can  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  unmaruied  satellites,  astronauts, 
and  supersonic  aircraft  flying  at  high 
altitudes. 

Improved  ESSA  satellite  systems  are 
being  developed  for  launching  in  late 
1968  or  early  1969.  Besides  c.irrying  the 
solar  proton  counter,  the  new  environ- 
mental satellite  system  will  combine 
within  a  single  satellite  the  direct  and 
stored  picture  readout  now  requiring  two 
satellites.  The  new  system  will  also 
permit  nighttime  cloud  observations  on 
a  global  basis. 

It  is  through  these  remarkable  ad- 
vancements that  man  at  last  has  hope  of 
probing  fehe  mysteries  of  our  atmosphere 
and  acquiring  £in  understanding  of  its 
processes  and  thereby  improve  man's 
prospect  for  survival. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  between  the  89th  and  QOth 
Congresses  an  article  appeared  in  Per 
Se  magazine's  winter  issue  in  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  detail  some  of  the 
attitudes  in  California  and  elsewhere 
along  with  my  own  views  on  the  need  for 
regional  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  water  resources.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Record,  I  have  asked  and 
been  granted  vmanimous  permission  that 
the  article  be  reproduced: 

The  Battle  of  Grand  Canyon 
(By  Hon.  Craio  Hosmeb) 

In  Hollywood's  Wild  West  It's  easy  to  spot 
the  good  guys:  they  all  wear  white  hats.  In 
today's  real  West  It  Isn't  so  easy.  A  gigantic 
water  battle  rages  and  both  sides  deck  them- 
selves out  In  the  white  of  righteousness.  The 
result  Is  confusion,  particularly  In  Congrew 
where  the  struggle  focuses 

The  battle  and  Its  Issues  are  wrapped  up 
In  H.R.  4671,  a  bill  to  authorize  spending 
$1.7  billion  to  build  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project,  latest  of  many  mum-purpose  west- 
ern water  and  power  projects.  It  will  bene- 
fit seven  states  and  affect  a  vast  area  of  ap- 
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proximately  242,000  square  miles — about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  has  a 
gtake  In  It  too;  for  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  wind  through  that  country  to  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The  project's  proponents  £ire  the  respon- 
sible water  officials  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. Paced  with  spectacularly  rising 
population  curves  and  burgeoning  new  de- 
mands for  municipal.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural water,  they  foresee  a  bleak  future  of 
drought  and  economic  stagnation  unless  HJt. 
4671  is  enacted.  Further,  they  see  in  the 
revenues  from  the  two  proposed  power  dams 
a  practical  means  to  price  water  within  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  Its  users'  ability  to 
pay.  Dams  of  this  kind  have  been  an  inte- 
gral element  of  western  water  development 
ever  since  the  Reclamation  Act  wa«  enacted 
m  1902  under  sponsorship  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Administration. 

The  project's  opponents  are  conservation 
groups  spearheaded  by  the  prestigious  San 
Pranclsco-based  Sierra  Club.  They  have 
taken  dead  aim  on  the  dams,  which  they 
charge  are  unnecessary,  will  Inundate  Grand 
Canyon,  generally  ruin  the  area's  natural 
state  and  set  a  precedent  for  the  invasion  of 
all  national  jwrks  and  wildlife  areas. 

Basic  to  this  battle  is  the  conflict  which 
inescapably  occurs  when  a  dynamic,  expand- 
ing society  reaches  physical  circumstances 
tending  to  contain  it.  For  centuries  the 
consequence  In  Europe  has  been  bloody  wars. 
In  America  has  been  water  wars.  To  the  op- 
ponents, the  issue  now  at  stake  Is  conserva- 
tion and  a  place  for  man  to  commune  with 
nature  and  to  play.  To  the  proponents,  a 
place  for  man  to  play  comes  second  to  a 
place  for  man  to  live — and  water  Is  vital  to 
life. 

The  current  battle  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
century-long  series  of  water  wars  dotting  the 
history  of  the  arid  west.  Pioneers  turned  to 
the  Colorado's  waters  for  their  needs,  when 
the  states  involved  first  were  settled.  By  the 
law  of  the  West,  water  appropriation  for 
"beneficial  consumptive  use"  creates  a  right 
to  continue  that  use  Indefinitely  against  sub- 
sequent approprlators.  While  the  land  re- 
mained sparsely  settled  water  rivalries  arose 
on  a  local  basis.  Later,  as  population  In- 
creased, more  rapidly  growing  states — ^par- 
ticularly the  southern  section  of  California — 
began  appropriating  uses  of  the  Colorado's 
water  at  a  rate  alarming  to  the  others.  Ado- 
lescent California,  It  was  feared,  would  lay 
claim  to  a  lion's  share  by  jwlor  appropriation 
before  maturity  In  other  states  would  grant 
them  their  rights.  Local  rivalries  ripened 
to  Interstate  contests. 

Defense  actions  by  California's  neighbors 
look  the  form  of  blocking  her  reclamation 
projects  In  the  Senate.  Their  success  hinged 
on  the  fact  that  smallness  of  a  state's  pop- 
ulation does  not  dilute  Its  political  power 
in  that  body.  Senators  from  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  states  of  Wyoming,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  ganged  up  with 
Arizona's  and  Nevada's  to  outvote  the  two 
from  California,  the  other  Lower  Basin 
partner. 

Not  until  1922  was  the  Impasse  partly 
broken  by  a  seven-state  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  negotiated  at  Santa  Fe,  NJi4.,  \inder 
guidance  of  Herbert  Hoover,  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  as  post-World  I  food 
relief  czar.  The  compact  did  not  divide  the 
Colorado's  water  among  the  states  but  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins,  with  the 
dividing  line  at  Lee  Perry  in  Northern  Ari- 
zona. It  left  to  the  respective  states  the 
further  task  of  allocating  basin  entitlements 
between  them. 

The  compact  was  written  in  "acre-foot" 
terminology — an  amount  of  water  covering 
an  acre  of  land  to  a  depth  of  one  foot, 
roughly  325,900  gallons.  Along  with  other 
provisions.  It  gave  each  basin  a  right  to  ben- 


eficial consumptive  use  of  7>4  mlUlon  acre- 
feet  annually.  The  Lower  Basin  was  author- 
ized to  Increase  Its  use  by  1  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  If  surplus  water  was  available. 
Water  to  which  Mexico  might  be  entitled 
(and  the  amount  was  assumed  to  be  small) 
was  to  be  deducted  first  from  the  siu-plus 
and  then  equally  from  each  basin's  alloca- 
tion. With  this  exception  the  basins  now 
were  freed  to  appropriate  permanently  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  compact  and,  on  a  temporary  basis,  take 
water  in  excess  of  that  amount  until  uses 
In  the  other  basin  required  its  retention. 
The  slower  developing  Upper  Basin  was  pro- 
tected against  the  fast  developing  Lower 
Basin  exemplified  by  California. 

Without  the  pressure  of  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  during  the  1920-1950  period,  the 
Upper  Basin  could  move  leisurely  and  ami- 
cably to  an  agreement  In  1948  dividing  up 
their  water. 

The  situation  was  quite  different  to  the 
south.  Arid  Southern  California  desperately 
wanted  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  based 
on  Hoover  Dam.  It  wanted  large-scale  Im- 
portation of  Colorado  River  water  to  its 
coastal  plain  via  a  massive  aqueduct  planned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California.  Arizona  wanted  none  of  this. 
Its  strategy  was  to  throw  every  possible  road- 
block against  acquisition  of  water  rights  by 
the  growing  giant  next  door.  It  refused  even 
to  ratify  the  1922  agreement.  It  declined 
to  agree  on  a  division  of  Lower  Basin  water. 
In  Congress  It  fought  a  bitter  delaying  ac- 
tion against  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
first  Introduced  in  1922,  and  stalled  from 
passage  until  1928. 

Congress,  wearied  of  the  running  Arizona- 
California  feud,  determined  by  that  Act  to 
settle  It.  It  said  that  before  Hoover  Dam 
could  be  started,  California  must  renounce 
all  claims  to  over  4.4  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  Colorado  River  water,  plus  one-half 
of  surplus  waters,  if  any.  A  2.8  mUUon  acre- 
feet  allocation  was  suggested  for  Arizona 
and  300,000  acre-feet  for  Nevada.  In  1929 
the  California  legislature  agreed  to  the  limi- 
tation. Construction  of  Hoover  Dam  at  last 
began  In  1930,  despite  threats  by  Arizona's 
governor  to  call  out  his  National  Guard  and 
stop  the  ground-breaking.  It  was  not  until 
1944  that  Arizona  reluctantly  ratified  the 
Santa  Pe  Compact  in  order  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  Its 
stipulated  2.8  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

During  that  same  World  War  n  year,  1944, 
a  treaty  vrtth  Mexico  was  ratified  giving  It  a 
surprisingly  large  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  the 
Colorado's  water  annually.  The  actual  bur- 
den of  this  treaty  Is  not  1.5,  but  approxi- 
mately 1.8  million  acre-feet  to  account  for 
water  lost  through  evaporation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  delivery  to  Mexico. 

By  Itself,  the  superimposed  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  was  an  unexpected  but  not  stagger- 
ing blow.  Taken  with  more  complete  data 
on  the  Colorado  River's  actual  water  supply 
accumulated  following  the  1922  Compact,  It 
ran  up  a  life-sized  red  warning  fiag.  The 
Santa  Fe  negotiators.  It  turned  out,  had  di- 
vided up  more  water  than  the  river  supplied. 
This  deficit  now  was  to  be  augmented  fur- 
ther by  the  Imposing  treaty  burden.  The  gap 
between  water  expectations  and  water  reali- 
zations of  the  states  was  staggering.  In 
short,  the  water-bankruptcy  of  the  river  be- 
came clear  and  certain. 

The  seeds  of  violent  controversy  between 
the  states  along  Its  banks  again  were  sown. 
This  time  the  mere  division  of  an  assiuned 
water  sufficiency  was  not  the  Issue.  The  dis- 
pute transmuted  to  a  dreaded  responsibility 
to  allocate  a  frightening  deficiency.  Arizona 
moved  quickly  In  1946  to  Insulate  Itself  from 
any  allocation  of  the  deficiency  by  Introduc- 
ing bills  In  Congress  for  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  measured  by  the  state's  full  2.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  claim,  undepleted  by  any  short- 
ages   in    supply.      California    and    others 


countermoved  by  stalling  the  bills.  Frus- 
trated in  Congress,  Arizona  moved  Its  battle 
to  a  new  arena  In  1962.  It  filed  suit  against 
California  In  the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce 
It  hopes  and  desires. 

The  Court  rendered  its  decision  In  1963. 
It  refused  to  consider  the  question  of  defi- 
cits. That  hot  potato  was  tossed  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Congress. 
In  the  process.  California's  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  paper  allocation  of  water  was  confirmed. 
The  Court  further  decreed  that  the  consid- 
erable water  of  an  Arizona  tributary  of  the 
Colorado  the  Gila  River,  need  not  be  counted 
against  Arizona's  2.8  million  acre-feet  p>aper 
allocation.  This  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  It  meant — In  practical  effect — the 
Colorado  River's  deficit  was  not  to  be  les- 
sened by  the  Gila's  estimated  1.75  million 
acre-feet  fiow. 

Anticipating  the  posslbUlty  of  a  dUmal 
day  In  court,  California  fought  hard  during 
the  mld-1950's  to  delay  legislation  sought  by 
the  Upper  Basin  states  to  approach  their 
Compact  entitlements  of  Colorado  River 
water.  Water  rights  and  compacts  to  the 
contrary.  California  theorized  that  as  long 
as  water  fiowed  down  the  river  It  was  not 
held  upstream  and  consequently  was  avail- 
able for  use  In  existing  California  projects. 
She  gained  four  years,  delaying  passage  of 
the  Upper  Basin's  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  until  1956. 

This  contest  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
cxirrent  truce  on  bickering  between  the  river 
states.  It  became  apparent  to  California, 
as  well  as  to  the  others,  that  fighting  l>e- 
tween  themselves  offered  no  real  solution 
to  the  basic  problem  common  to  all:  water- 
bankruptcy  of  the  river.  Each  passing  year 
had  brought  a  closer  realization  that  the 
river's  water  ledger  must  be  brought  out  of 
the  red  by  a  substantial  augmentation  of 
water  supply.  Within  20  years  the  actual 
water  to  meet  California's  4.4  mlUlon  acre- 
feet  entitlement  will  not  be  flowing  due  to 
new  vises  upstream.  Should  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  be  built.  Its  situation  will  be 
the  same.  Only  a  little  farther  In  the  future 
will  the  same  consequences  plague  Upper 
Basin  states.  Their  entitlement  by  the  Com- 
pact may  meet  their  needs,  but  water  actu- 
ally available  will  not. 

Although  the  seven  Colorado  River  states 
may  agree  on  little  else,  all  are  now  con- 
vinced that  a  dire  future- of  drought  can  be 
avoided  by  augmentation  of  their  river 
basin's  deficit  water  supply  through  "Impor- 
tation from  sources  outside  the  natural 
drainage  basins  of  the  Southwest,  desalina- 
tion, weather  modification,  and  other  means," 
as  H  Jl.  4671  provides.  To  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  each,  the  bill  calls  for  studies  and 
reports  on  feasible  means  for  augmentation. 
Of  equal  Importance,  and  to  help  pay  the 
cost,  the  bill  authorizes  Marble  Canyon  and 
Hualapal  (formerly  Bridge  Canyon)  Dams, 
whose  hydro  electric  revenues,  when  com- 
bined with  Hoover.  Parker  and  Davis  Dams 
and  other  project-income,  are  expected  In 
75  years  to  pay  all  Interest  and  pile  up 
$2.14  billion  net  revenues  to  help  pay  for 
axigmentatlon  schemes.  The  two  new  dams 
account  for  $1.2  billion  of  this  total.  Addi- 
tionally, It  allocates  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
(rather  than  Colorado  River  revenues)  the 
cost  of  the  first  1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
augmentation  by  declaring  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  a  national  obligation.  The 
1  million  balance  of  the  first  2.5  million 
acre-feet  per  year  is  to  be  repaid  from  the 
proposed  dams.  These  are  the  mechanics  by 
which  water  augmentation — whether  by 
"Importation,  desalination,  weather  modi- 
fication, or  other  means" — becomes  finan- 
cially feasible. 

The  bill  Includes  other  features  acceptable 
to  all  seven  states  by  way  of  give-and-take 
compromises,  such  as: 

Authorization  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  for  Arizona. 
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Authorization  of  five  new  pa -tlclpatlng 
projects   for  the  Upper  Basin. 

Extension  of  water  augmentatlbn  studies 
to  Include  such  far-away  locations  as  West 
Texas  and  Western  Kansas. 

A  guarantee  to  California  that  calculation 
and  allocation  of  the  river's  water  deficit  will 
respect  her  claim  to  4.4  miUlon  «cre-feet. 

A  provision  guaranteeing  first  claim  to  the 
areas  of  origin  of  water  imported  Jrom  them. 
Establishment  of  a  National  V^ater  Com- 
mission, which  powerful  members  of  the 
Senate  held  as  ransom  for  even  Considering 
the  bill.  ! 

Despite  the  area-of -origin  -  protective 
clause,  states  of  the  Pacific  Itorthwest— 
Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho  and  ►iontana — 
violently  oppose  the  legislation.  ;  Such  op- 
position is  somewhat  understtodable  in 
context  of  these  states'  amply  gefierous  wa- 
ter supply.  They  have  not  studKed  It  care- 
fully In  relation  to  possible  future  needs 
based  on  expansion  during  ttte  decades 
ahead.  They  dont  want  to  take  ady  chances 
on  unknowns.  Further,  their  numerous 
Congressmen.  Senators,  Governors  and 
candidates  for  office  at  all  levels  fl(nd  mount- 
ing a  cr\isade  "to  save  the  Northn^esfs  water 
from  greedy  California"  la  much:  more  pro- 
ductive at  the  polls  than  debating  more  con- 
troversial Issues.  J 

Less  understandable  la  the  violently  emo- 
tional opposition  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  Its 
allies  In  hitherto  responsible  an<l  respected 
groups,  the  wild  charges  that  Grand  Canyon 
will  b€  "Inundated, "  "flooded"  aUd  "ruined" 
tend  to  be  believed  by  mllUons,  who  picture 
a  total  obliteration  of  this  priceless  national 
scenic  heritage.  U  this  were  true,  pubUc 
outrage  would  be  justified.  Pla^s  for  dams 
which  would  bring  such  an  end  td  the  Grand 
Canyon  should  be  burned  like  a  Jeper's  rags. 
But  the  charges  are  not  trtie.  Marble 
Canyon  and  Hualapal  Dams  will  ido  no  such 
thing.  Grand  Canyon  National!  Park  will 
not  be  Inundated.  It  will  not  ^be  flooded. 
It  will  not  be  ruined. 

The  effect  on  the  Canyon  will  be  minimal 
and  then  only  at  locations  inaccessible  to  all 
but  a  hardy  and  adventurous  few  possessing 
money,  strength  and  stamina  to  play  at  the 
dangerous  game  of  shoot-the-raf)lds.  Such 
adventurers  are  so  small  In  numbers  that  In 
all  recorded  history  less  than  2000  have 
played  it  and  seen  the  scenes!  the  Sierra 
Club  Is  unwilling  to  allow  mo<ifled  In  ex- 
change for  water  for  perhap^  50.000,000 
people  by  the  year  1999.  ; 

The  truth  Is  that  under  authority  of  H.R. 
4671,  Marble  Canyon  Dam  will  be  built  13 
miles  upstream  from  Grand  Canjon  National 
Park  and  nearly  four  times  t^at  distance 
from  the  traditional  South  Rim  I  observation 
points.  It  wont  affect  the  "wild  river"  below 
because  the  river  ceased  to  be  "[wild"  when 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  upstream  f^om  Marble, 
began  storing  water — as  much  wtiter  aa  Lake 
Mead.  Marble  Canyon  Dam  will  [simply  gen- 
erate power,  and  money,  with  the  water  that 
Glen  regulates  and  releases.  Hualapal  Dam 
will  be  bxillt  80.3  miles  downstream  from  the 
western  border  of  the  Park  an(^  149.5  river 
miles  from  the  South  Rim.  E\ep.  the  recrea- 
tion lake  created  by  Hualapal  jwlll  be  55.5 
miles  from  the  South  Rim.  Trie,  this  lake 
at  Its  tip  will  border  the  Park  for  13  miles. 
It  win  be  89  feet  deep  within  a  iarrow  inner 
gorge,  which  the  general  public  never  sees  or 
visits.  It  first  touches  a  bouqdary  of  the 
Park,  dwindling  to  nothing  llmlles  up- 
stream, still  at  a  boundary.  [The  canyon 
walls  in  this  area  are  more  thfn  3000  feet 
high.  The  ratio  of  89  to  3000  1^  about  that 
of  the  thickness  of  a  brief  case,  lying  flat 
on  the  floor,  to  the  height  of  a  i^sual  celling. 
In  length  the  13  miles  of  the  canyon  bottom 
(now  Inaccessible)  that  would  l)e  made  vis- 
ible from  the  new  lake  bears  abf ut  the  same 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  river  in  the  Park 
as  the  length  of  the  brief  case  bears  to  the 
length  of  an  average  living  room 
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As  to  relative  volume,  the  ratio  of  the 
lake's  little  puddle  to  the  vast  emptiness  of 
the  canyon  overyllng  It  Is  too  small  to  be 
calculated — a  minuscule  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent. A  veritable  drop  In  the  bucket.  To 
say  that  this  will  "ruin,"  "Inundate"  and 
"flood"  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  the 
Sierra  Club  alleged  In  paid  advertisements 
In  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post,  deserves  the  reply  made  in  the  Post's 
editorial  of  July  14,  ".  .  .  It  is  plain  non- 
sense to  speak  of  this  proposed  minor  change 
In  the  Park  as  ruining  the  Grand  Canyon." 
No  dams  or  lakee  will  be  visible  from  any 
easily  accessible  public  observation  point 
anywhere  In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
The  Colorado  River  will  flow,  as  It  does  now, 
through  104  miles  of  the  interior  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park— Just  aa  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1919  which  created  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  contemplated  by  pro- 
viding specifically  for  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment In  or  along  Its  borders. 

The  Sierra  Club,  having  lost  all  perspective 
for  any  view  but  Its  own,  has  elected  to  ac- 
complish its  allegedly  conservationist  goal 
by  destroying  one  of  the  most  delicately- 
structured  compromises  ever  placed  before 
Congress.  It  has  decreed  that  H.R.  4671  shall 
be  gutted  by  striking  out  everything  after 
Its  enacting  clause  and  substituting  language 
authorizing  only  the  old,  original  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

Conservationists  tacitly  admit  their  case 
against  the  dams  Is  weak.  They  make  their 
fight  not  so  much  for  Grand  Canyon  as  for 
general  principle,  explained  by  one  of  them. 
Prof.  Richard  C.  Bradley  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege: ".  .  .If  they  (the  conservationists) 
lose  Grand  Canyon  It  Is  doubtful  that  they 
could  ever  win  anywhere  else.  Every  one  of 
our  national  parks  has  reservoir  basins,  mar- 
ketable timber,  mineral  resovirces,  or  motel 
sites.  Next  time  the  promoters  will  have  the 
added  weapon  of  'precedent,'  because  of  the 
decision  on  Grand  Canyon  .  .  .". 

Prof.  Bradley  and  his  colleagues  can  point 
to  no  specific  threats  to  any  park.  They  are 
obllvlovis  to  the  West's  water  needs.  They 
have  forgotten  such  already-existing  "prece- 
dents" as  beautiful  Jackson  Lake  and  Dam 
m  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  and  glisten- 
ing Sherburne  Lake  and  Dam  in  Glacier 
National  Park.  There's  also  Fontana  Lake 
and  Dam  which  now  abuts  Great  Smoky 
National  Park  In  the  same  manner  the  pro- 
posed Hualapal  Lake  will  border  a  fax  bound- 
ary of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  All  of 
these  lakes  are  being  visited  yearly  by  mil- 
lions, who  can  testify  these  waters  have  en- 
hanced— not  ruined — the  scenic  surround- 
ings. 

There  can  be  but  two  alternative  results  of 
this  battle.  If  good  sense  prevails,  the  bill 
will  pass  and  the  West  will  have  water.  If 
the  Sierra  Club's  campaign  succeeds,  there 
will  be  disastrous  and  lasting  water  short- 
age throughout  one-twelfth  of  the  U.S. 
continent. 

Irrelevantly,  and  In  either  event.  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  remains  essentially 
unchanged. 

With  the  dams,  the  Canyon  will  stay  aa  It 
now  Is  with  this  exception  only:  a  narrow 
lake,  about  the  width  of  a  football  field,  ex- 
tending 13  miles  along  the  northwest  t)order 
of  the  Park.  Just  how  this  could  ruin  an 
area  nearly  as  big  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  Is  inexplicable. 

As  a  Westerner,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  position  of  a  usually  respon- 
sible private  club  does  not  wreck  H.R.  4671. 
Down  the  drain  with  the  wreckage  will  go 
the  water  future  of  my  own  and  six  neigh- 
boring states.  Funds  will  not  be  available 
to  augment  the  Colorado  River's  inadequate 
water  supply.  Even  studies  aimed  at  water 
augmentation  will  be  scrapped,  and  so  will 
relief  from  the  Mexican  Treaty  biirden.  Ari- 
zona does  not  ask  for  prostitution  of  the 
legislation    to   a   parochial    central    Arizona 


project  by  the  elimination  of  these  features, 
which  make  it  a  regional  plan  valuable  to  aU 
seven  states.  Since  Arizona  does  not  ask 
that  CaUfornla  or  her  other  sister  states 
commit  hara-kiri,  why  should  the  Sierra 
Club? 

Because,  It  says,  the  dams  aren  t  needed  to 
pay  for  the  Central  Arizona  feature;  and  If 
money  Is  needed  for  anything  else,  it  can 
come   from  alternatives   to   the  dams,  such 

an  ; 

Selling  around  100,000  acre-feet  a  year  the 
Club  contends  will  evaporate  from  the  new 
lakes.  (The  water  only  could  be  sold  for  an 
Insignificant  profit  In  relation  to  the  dam'j 
91.2  billion.) 

Building  nuclear  or  coal-fired  power  plants 
someplace  else  to  raise  the  money.  (This  U 
a  bald  Invitation  for  the  Government  to  go 
into  the  power  business  and  plunge  the 
whole  project  into  the  much  larger  prlvate- 
versus-publlc  power  struggle;  as  a  "prece- 
dent" It  suggests  the  Government  bulW 
power  plants  everywhere  as  an  alternative  to 
raising  taxes.) 

Taking  the  $700  million  construction  cost 
of  the  dams  and  lending  it  out  over  the  life 
of  the  project  to  earn  the  $1.2  billion.  (The 
Government's  profit  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  It  pays  and  what  It  re- 
ceives, less  other  expenses  of  the  money- 
lending  business — probably  less  than  half 
that  of  the  dams.) 

The  Sierra  Club  contends  that,  In  any 
event,  the  dams  just  will  not  make  the 
amount  of  money  estimated.  Its  witnesses 
before  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln 
Committee  said  the  power  could  not  be  sold. 
None  of  them  were  public  utility  economists. 
The  real  experts  In  the  subject  speak 
differently. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  and 
economists  gave  the  Committee  details  ol 
their  comprehensive  studies  of  project  power 
markets  and  revenues,  refuting  the  Club. 

A.  H.  Porman,  executive  vice  president  d 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  an  investor- 
owned  utility,  stated  ".  .  .  the  available  mar- 
ket can  easily  absorb  these  quantities  (d 
hydro  power)  by  the  time  the  dams  are  con- 
structed ...  It  Is  Indicated  that  the  esti- 
mated rate  for  peaking  power  from  these 
dams  would  be  competitive  .  .  .  and  the  esti- 
mated price  would  not  be  a  barrier  to  mar- 
keting such  power." 

Alex  Radln.  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association  representing 
more  than  1.400  municipal  and  other  public- 
ly-owned electrical  systems,  last  January 
wrote:  "By  1980,  population  gain  and  asso- 
ciated production  Increases  will  swell  the 
need  for  peaking  power  from  the  present  20 
million  kilowatts  to  more  than  50  million. 
Power  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  at  Marble 
Canyon  would  contribute  2  million  kilowatts, 
a  very  welcome  and  valuable  help  to  the  local 
and  national  economies." 

On  May  27,  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  John 
Schmldhauser,  Radln  also  wrote,  "...  pri- 
vate utilities  are  building,  and  applying  for 
licenses  to  build,  a  number  of  conventional 
hydroelectric  plants.  In  1965,  there  were 
46%  more  applications  filed  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  non-Federal  hydro 
power  sites  than  the  average  of  the  last  10 
years." 

Managers  of  electrical  utilities  are  not  fool- 
ish with  their  investment  funds.  In  fact 
several  applications  by  power  utilities  tc 
build  each  of  these  dams  are  temporarily 
tabled  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Congress  voted  to  hold  private  licensing  1b 
abeyance  until  next  January  1  to  allow  time 
for  Congressional  decision  on  HJl.  4671.  Next 
year  the  FPC  can  license  the  dams  if  Congrw 
has  not  done  so.  Should  this  occur,  profit 
from  power  sales  will  not  go  to  the  05 
Treasury  to  help  pay  for  this  water  project 
and  future  progress.  They  will  go  to  the 
jjower  companies. 
The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative! 
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Association  also  has  Investigated  the  eco- 
nomics of  H.R.  4671.  Last  July,  this  body 
advised  its  members  to  express  themselves 
to  Congressmen  In  favor  of  the  bill,  which 
"would  provide  billions  of  gallons  of  fresh 
water  for  the  Southwestern  desert  states  and 
some  2,000  megawatts  of  low-cost  hydroelec- 
tric power,"  saying  It  did  so  because  "the 
Sierra  Club,  and  other  preservationist  or- 
ganizations, have  mobilized  a  nation-wide 
effort  to  kill  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect .  .  ." 

As  a  Calif omian,  I  am  further  concerned 
with  the  Sierra  Club's  "Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect only"  fiim-fiam  because  It  tosses  aside 
my  own  state's  hard-won  provision  In  the 
bill  that  the  Lower  Basin  burden  of  possible 
water  deficits  be  borne  first  by  the  new  Ari- 
zona Project.  It  requires  diversions  for  that 
project  be  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect  other  existing,  long-operating  proj- 
ects In  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada.  De- 
spite this,  California's  protection  is  not  un- 
limited. Her  prior  right  still  Is  held  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet  yearly  because  she  agreed 
to  that  In  1929.  Further,  the  protection 
continues  only  until  works  are  completed  to 
augment,  by  2.5  million  acre-feet  annually, 
the  Colorado's  supply.  The  Sierra  Club's 
blU-guttlng  maneuver  would  strike  out  this 
protection  for  10  million  Southern  Callfornl- 
ans  dependent  on  the  Colorado  River.  It 
would  authorize  the  water-using  Central 
Arizona  project  anyhow,  thereby  Imposing 
an  even  greater  probability  of  deficit  on  the 
River. 

Adding  insult  to  Injury,  the  Sierra  Club's 
deleting  of  both  dams  will  place  the  whole 
burden  of  subsidizing  the  new  Central 
Arizona  Project  on  Hoover,  Davis  and  Parker 
Dams — that  Is,  on  the  users  of  power  pro- 
duced by  these  dams.  They  would  have  to 
pay  higher  power  rates  to  replace  lost 
Hualapal  and  Marble  Revenues.  Ironically, 
these  users  principally  are  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  and 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  They  would 
pick  up  the  tab.  Metropolitan  is  the  biggest 
single  bill-payer  at  Hoover  Dam.  paying  as 
much  as  Arizona  and  Nevada  combined.  The 
Sierra  Club  commands  California's  power 
users  to  pay  higher  rates  to  subsidize  a 
project  which  takes  water  away  from  them! 
In  a  more  general  vein,  conservationists 
objections  to  the  dams  raise  the  issue  of 
whether  the  outdoors  are  to  be  reserved  for 
enjoyment  by  a  few  or  opened  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many.  The  National  Geographic 
magazine  for  July  1966  contains  an  article 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
about  the  population  pressures  on  the  Na- 
tional Parks.  It  Is  illustrated  by  breath- 
taking pictures  of  Lake  Powell,  and  of  Rain- 
bow Bridge,  so  despised  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
Secretary  Udall  is  quoted  as  predicting  that 
In  a  few  years  reservations,  months  ahead, 
may  be  necessary  for  overnight  visitors  to 
stay  In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  More 
recreation  areas,  like  Lake  Mead,  Lake  Powell 
and  Lake  Hualapal,  must  be  created  to  re- 
lieve the  population  pressures  on  national 
parks  like  Grand  Canyon.  It  Is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  pro-nature,  but  to  do  so  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  anti-water.  That  Is  about  the 
stance  to  which  the  Sierra  Club's  hysterical 
campaign  has  reduced  the  once  respected 
organization. 

Senator  Prank  Moss  of  Utah  told  his  col- 
leagues last  June  of  the  pleasure  be  had  as  a 
Boy  Scout  in  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
above  Glen  Canyon,  where  he  rafted  down 
and  camped  beside  the  muddy  torrent.  He 
said  he  then  could  not  get  into  side  canyons, 
nor  could  he  see  the  great  escarpments  and 
buttes  set  back  at  a  distance  from  the  water. 
Since  Lake  Powell  baa  filled  Qlen  Canyon 
Dam,  the  Senator  has  gone  back  to  the  places 
of  his  youthful  frustrations.  Now  he  finds, 
he  says,  a  myriad  thrilling  by-ways  to  ex- 
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plore.  ruins  of  ancient  dwellings  of  Indians, 
and  "best  of  all.  there  are  the  refiectlons  of 
all  this  beauty  to  be  seen  In  the  clear,  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  .  .  .  The  Glen  Canyon  story 
win  be  repeated  In  Marble  and  Bridge  Can- 
yons once  the  dams  are  built." 

Incidentally,  the  effect  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  has  been  to  cool  as  well  as  clarify  the 
water  Impounded  In  Lake  Powell  behind  It. 
In  the  now  cooled  stream  below  the  dam 
there  are  trout  to  be  caught  In  great  ntim- 
bers.  In  the  turbid  torrent  previously  there, 
only  a  few  trash  fish  could  live.  The  effects 
below  Marble  and  Hualapal  dams  will  be 
simUar. 

The  lonely  Hualapal  Indian  tribe  wants  a 
dam  at  Bridge  Canyon,  and  they  want  It 
called  Hualapal  Dam.  On  the  lake,  which 
will  border  their  reservation,  they  plan  to 
build  marinas,  parks  and  campsites  to  earn 
a  better  living.  Hualapals  are  now  Isolated 
In  their  wilderness  and  impoverished.  Fam- 
ily Incomes  average  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 
For  these  Indians,  the  dam  represents  hope 
for  a  better  life.  In  their  way,  they  get  as 
emotional  on  the  subject  as  any  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  They  know  Thoreau  chose 
penury  to  live  at  Walden  Pond,  but  they  have 
had  enough  of  penury.  And  they  respect 
Thoreau,  who  went  to  live  his  wilderness 
ideal  without  forcing  others  to  share  his 
austerity. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Sierra  Club, 
too,  respected  the  man's  philosophy.  But  a 
new,  reckless  breed  of  leadership  has  taken 
hold  of  that  organization.  Using  the  filmsy 
pretext  of  saving  the  wilderness.  It  Is  at- 
tempting to  thrust  Its  monastic  views  upon  a 
misinformed  public,  blocking  orderly  re- 
source development  for  private  political 
advantage. 

Who  shall  triumph?  The  few  or  the 
many?  The  choice  seems  so  clear  as  to  make 
the  question  rhetorical.  But  this  Is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  there  are  many  considerations 
to  cloud  the  principal  Issue.  When  talk  of 
"economy"  g^ows  louder  In  Capitol  corridors, 
when  the  strength  of  the  opposition  is  un- 
fathomable, when  voters  are  in  a  protesting 
mood,  men  in  public  office  oftentimes  find 
prudence  in  forsaking  statesmanship  for 
survival.  It  Is  a  human  frailty  as  old  as 
politics. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  not  be  resolved 
at  all  this  year.  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
at  this  writing.  There  Is  no  escaping  the 
undeniable  fact  that  the  dry-aa-dust  West 
needs  water  augmentation  desperately. 
Common  goals  and  principles  enunciated  in 
H.R.  4671  embody  the  solutions  to  that  prob- 
lem. They  provide  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop wisely  our  precious  resources  today  and 
plan  soundly  for  tomorrow. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8, 1967 

Mr.  FTILTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 
Address  bt  Vies  PREsttENT  Htibert  H.  Hum- 

PHSET  TO  THE  INTKBNATTONAL  DEVEIOPMENT 

Conference 

Washinoton,  D.C,  Tuesday,  February  7. 
1967. — "The  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
Viet  Cong  and  to  North  Vietnam  today  la 
a  freely-elected,  representative  government 
In  South  Vietnam,"  Vice  President  Hubert 


Himiphrey  told  the  International  Develop- 
ment Conference  meeting  In  Washington 
Tuesday  night. 

Humphrey  predicted  that  the  stable  politi- 
cal leadership  and  responsive  political  in- 
stitutions needed  for  such  a  government  will 
soon  become  reaUties. 

The  Vice  President  said.  "In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
we  are  resisting  Communist  military  force 
with  force,  and  succeeding  miUtarily.  We 
are  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  In  economic 
development,  and  succeeding  economically. 
But  the  corner  will  not  be  fully  turned  there 
until  political  progress  matches  military  and 
economic  progress." 

Humphrey  warned  that,  "We,  as  a  great 
power,  must  beware  the  impulse  to  try  to 
impose  on  nations  with  far  different  tradi- 
tions and  histories  our  own  political  in- 
stitutions in  carbon  copy." 

But,  he  said.  "We  must  not  hesitate  to  help 
them — when  they  ask  for  help — to  develop 
their  own  Institutions,  tailored  to  their  own 
experience,  which  will  meet  the  need  of 
their  i)eople." 

Humphrey  said  that  the  probability  of  a 
freely-elected,  representative  government  In 
South  Vietnam  "Is  causing  Hanoi  and  the 
NLP  to  have  second  thoughts." 

He  added,  "The  barrage  of  threats.  In- 
timidation, and  propaganda  launched  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  against 
the  election  for  a  constituent  assembly  last 
faU  was  a  miserable  failure.  The  people  of 
South  Vietnam  did  vote  In  overwhelming 
numbers. 

"A  constituent  assMnbly  was  elected.  It  is 
at  work. 

"A  constitution  is  today  being  written. 
"Village  and  district  elections  wlU  be  held 
this  spring. 

"National  elections  are  scheduled  for  this 
fan. 

"These  are  solid  steps  toward  peace  and 
victory  over  Communist  Intimidation. 

"And,  in  combination  with  oxa  military 
and  economic  efforts,  these  are  the  steps 
which  can  In  time  Innoculate  a  nation 
against  terror,  subversion  and  political  agita- 
tion waged  by  a  disciplined  minority." 

I  remember  a  Hearing  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  1961.  The  sub- 
ject was  cooperatives. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  asked  how  many 
forelg^n  aid  agency  people  were  In  the  field 
organizing  credit  unions.  After  a  pause  and 
hurried  consultations,  the  witness  answered 
"None." 

How  many  people  did  we  have  helping  to 
organize  savings  and  loan  associations  In  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Africa? 
"None." 

How  many  were  employed  to  organize 
marketing  or  consumer  cooperatives?  The 
answer  was  the  same — "None." 
We  did  something  about  It. 
Since  the  autumn  of  1961,  AID  has  carried 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment working  with  the  organizations  repre- 
sented here  tonight. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  observance  of  the 
Humphrey  Amendment,  AID  has  contractual 
arrangements  with  10  major  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. It  has  97  cooperative  personnel. 
It  has  Involved  286  consultants.  It  reports 
123  projects  In  39  countries  and  40  thousand 
cooperatives  vrtth  16  million  members.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  It  has  committed 
50  million  dollars  to  cooperatives. 

The  underlying  objectives  of  the  Hiunphrey 
Amendment  are  as  valid  today  as  five  years 
ago.    I  would  single  out  four: 

First,  to  help  people  who  most  need  It. 
Regardless  of  good  Intentions,  government- 
to-goverrunent  assistance  always  seems  to 
trickle  down  slowly,  If  at  all,  to  the  poor 
people  of  developing  nations — even  where 
their  governments  honestly  seek  to  help 
them. 

Second,  to  help  In  modernization  of  rural 
areas.    In   the   assistance   programs  of   the 
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1960"8  and  the  early  1960'8  thjere  was  too 
much  emphasis  on  industrial  davelopment — 
on  steel  mills,  rau;tories,  and  aljrports.  The 
new  emphasis  on  cooperatives  t)as  opened  a 
channel  of  technical  and  flnanc^l  assistance 
to  the  rural  masses.  i 

The  continents  of  Asia,  AXn<^  and  Latin 
America,  we  must  not  forget,  ^e  basically 
rural  continents.  And,  as  desperate  as  pov- 
erty may  be  in  many  of  the  diles  of  these 
continents.  It  Is  far  more  desperate  In  the 
countryside.  I 

Third,  to  promote  "plurallsm"+-that  Is,  the 
development  of  a  multiplicity  oi  private  In- 
stitutions, as  well  as  governmtntal,  which 
Involve  varying  elements  in  a  society  in  the 
business  of  that  society.  The:  cooperative 
encourages  decentralization  In  decision-mak- 
ing and  helps  provide  the  mechanics  for 
making  economic,  social  and  political  deci- 
sions at  the  grassroots  level. 

Fourth,  to  foeter  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment within  a  specific  deipocratic  po- 
litical framework. 

During  the  past  year  the  Qongress  has 
taken  an  additional  step  to  encourage  popu- 
lar pjirticipation  in  the  developi^ent  process. 
Thanks  to  Congressman  Don  Fraier's  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance]  Act,  AID  is 
encouraged  to  make  a  more  cc^nscious  and 
direct  effort  to  promote  the  devielopment  of 
democratic  Institutions  at  all|  levels — na- 
tional, regional  and  local.  ' 

One  year  ago.  Pope  Paul.  In  iddresslng  a 
United  Nations  group  In  Rome,  rightly  stated 
that  in  today's  world  "development  Is  the 
new  name  for  peace." 

Poverty  breeds  disorder.  Poverty  breeds 
hate.    Poverty  breeds  war. 

No  fewer  than  164  outbreaks  <if  violence — 
outbrealta  carrying  international  danger — 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years.  In 
the  "have-not"  nations  of  the  iForld. 

Using  the  World  Bank  classificfatlon  of  na- 
tions as  "middle- Income;"  "poorj"  and  "very 
poor;"  since  1958  serious  violenc*  has  visited 
48  per  cent  of  the  mlddle-incqme  nations 
...  69  per  cent  of  the  poor  natians  .  .  .  and 
87  per  cent  of  the  very  poor  nations. 

I  do  not  contend  that  develop|nent  efforts 
will  In  the  short  run  end  disorder — in  fact, 
some  disorder  usually  comes  wlih  economic 
and  social  transition.  But  we  know  that. 
In  the  long  run,  far  greater  disorder  will 
follow  If  people  are  denied  a  share  in  the 
better  life  they  see  around  them. 

Just  what  are  the  facts  of  wo^ld  poverty? 
The  overwhelming  and  Inescapable  fact  is 
that  the  gap  between  the  rich  tiatlons  and 
the  poor  continues  to  widen.  Ti>day.  20  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  [  disposes  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  world's  Income. 

Last  year,  the  rich  nations  of  the  West 
added  106  billion  dollars  to  their  total  pro- 
duction— more  than  the  total  0NP  of  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  or  of  ^tin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1966,  we  In  the  United  States,  with  190 
million  people,  increased  ovf  ONP  by  58  bil- 
lion doUars.  The  less  developed  nations  of 
Africa,  with  a  p>opulatlon  of  250  qillllon,  have 
a  total  GNF  of  only  30  billion  dollars. 

Yes,  the  gap  continues  to  wldeii.  But  there 
Is  another  fact  we  must  face:  \^ny  nations 
have  not  yet  begun  to  climb  t^ie  curve  of 
growth. 

In  most  less  developed  countries,  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  the  debt  explosion 
threaten  to  eat  up  all  potential  gains.  The 
population  of  the  poor  nations  increases  each 
year  by  2.5  per  cent  compared  with  nine- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  In  Europe  or  1.5  per 
cent  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Schools  cannot  keep  up. 
Since  1960.  despite  enormous  Investments 
In  education,  world  Illiteracy  h^  grown  by 
some  200  million  people.  Of  873  million 
children  in  developing  nations^  about  115 
million — 30  per  cent — are  in  school  and  about 
258  million— or  about  70  per  cent<— are  not  In 
school. 
World  food  production  U  well  behind  de- 


mand. It  has  barely  risen  over  the  past  two 
years,  while  p>opuIation  in  the  less  developed 
countries  has  increased  by  40  million. 

World  per-capita  production  of  food  has 
not  gained  significantly  in  the  past  10  years 
and  in  some  years  bad  crops  have  threatened 
acute  and  widespread  famine. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  burden  of  sup- 
porting their  populations,  these  countries 
have  the  growing  burden  of  their  foreign 
debt.  Since  1956  the  average  annual  rate 
of  increase  in  foreign  debt  has  been  about  15 
per  cent.  Foreign  debt  has  grown  three 
times  faster  than  the  United  Nations  target 
of  5  p)er  cent  for  annual  economic  growth, 
and  that  economic  growth  target  has  not 
generally  been  achieved. 

The  debt  burden  to  foreign  governments 
and  international  agencies  is  only  part  of 
the  story. 

F*rtvate  producers  in  every  developed  coun- 
try— usually  under  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment guarantees — extend  short-term  credit 
for  a  wide  vfiriety  of  items  which  have  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  priorities  and  develop- 
ment plans  in  the  developing  nation. 

The  temptation  to  consume  now  and  pay 
later  is  seldom  resisted. 

No  certain  statistics  are  available  on  the 
volume  of  these  private  credits,  but  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  OECD 
estimates  that  developing  countries  paid  back 
in  1965  for  these  private  credits  twice  as 
much  as  the  repwyment  on  aid  loans.  This 
would  mean  that  the  two  reverse  flows  to- 
gether ate  up  three-fifths  of  all  aid. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  dismal  picture.  But 
it  is  a  far  from  hopeless  picture. 

The  rich  nations  have  greater  resources 
for  foreign  assistance  than  ever  before. 

And  both  the  rich  and  poor  nations  have 
learned  some  lessons  in  these  past  few  years 
about  the  business  of  peaceful  nation-build- 
ing. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  lessons  I  be- 
lieve we  Americans  have  learned. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  one  lesson  is 
that  governments  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
Just  as  progress  in  our  own  nation  requires 
a  working  partnership  among  all  elements 
of  society,  so  is  this  true  in  other  places. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  one 
country — the  United  States — cannot  do  the 
Job  of  nation-building  alone.  All  nations 
must  participate. 

In  his  War  on  Hunger  Message  last  week. 
President  Johnson  expressed  It  clearly: 

"If  we  are  to  succeed,  all  nations — rich 
and  poor  alike — must  Join  together  .  .  .  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  same  energy,  and  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  that  they  apply  to 
their  own  national  defense.  Nothing  less  Is 
consistent  with  the  human  values  at  stake." 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  as  the  other 
industrialized  nations  have  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  World  War  n,  they  have  picked  up 
this  burden  along  with  us. 

In  the  last  nine  years  they  have  Increased 
their  flow  of  aid  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries from  1.3  billion  dollars  to  more  than 
2.5  billion  dollars — an  increase  much  higher 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  their  incomes. 

Today,  five  Industrialized  countries  spend 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  national  Incomes 
on  foreign  aid  than  we  do. 

There  is  another  lesson:  That  regional 
development  is  far  more  effective  than  iso- 
lated national  programs. 

In  Latin  America  what  started  as  an  ex- 
periment In  cooperation  has  become  a  way 
of  life.  Regional  cooperation  has  become 
institutionalized  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  ...  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  .  .  .  and  in  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  reviews  the  development 
plans  and  policies  of  each  of  its  members. 
Progress  toward  economic  Integration  Is 
encouraging. 

Obviously,  such  things  as  transportation, 
river  valley  development  and  communica- 
tions do  not  stop  at  the  edge  of  political 
boundaries. 


With  the  perfection  of  satellite  systemi, 
a  regional  educational  television  netwoA, 
which  would  reach  vast  millions  in  LbUs 
America  is  now  a  realistic  probability. 

In  Africa,  the  United  States — in  cooper- 
ation  with  international  agencies  and  with 
other  bilateral  donors — is  seeking  to  con- 
centrate its  assistance  on  region-wide  proj- 
ects, particularly  In  fields  such  as  agricul- 
tural research.  transp>ortation  and  commu- 
nications. And  African  nations  themselves 
are  increasingly  cooperating  on  a  regional 
basis. 

In  Asia,  the  doors  of  the  one  billion  dollu 
Asian  Development  Bank  have  Just  been 
opened  with  the  majority  of  Its  capital  pro- 
vided  by  donors  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Another  lesson  learned  U  that  outside  help 
does  little  good  In  the  absence  of  sound 
policies  and  diligent  self-help  actions  by 
the  developing  nations.  To  be  effective,  for- 
eign aid  must  be  used  to  support  forces  for 
reform  which  are  at  work  in  the  developing 
nations. 

We  have  also  learned  that  development 
cannot  be  achieved  by  technicians  alone. 

The  Indispensable  prerequisites  for  de- 
velopment are  political  leadership  and  re- 
sponsive political  institutions. 

John  Adams  once  observed  that  "Power 
always  thinks  it  has  a  great  soul." 

We,  as  a  great  power,  must  beware  tlu 
impulse  to  try  to  Impose  on  nations  with 
far  different  traditions  and  histories  our 
own  political  institutions  in  carbon  copy. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  help  them — when  they  ask  for  help- 
to  develop  their  own  institutions,  tailored 
to  their  own  experience,  which  will  meet 
the  need  of  their  people. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clear  than  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

In  Vietnam,  a  developing  country,  we  are 
resisting  Communist  military  force  with 
force,  and  succeeding  militarily.  We  are 
aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  in  economic 
development,  and  succeeding  economically. 
But  the  comer  will  not  be  fully  turned 
there  until  political  prog^ress  matches  mili- 
tary  and   economic   progress. 

The  greatest  single  threat  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  to  North  Vietnam  today  is  a  freely- 
elected,  representative  government  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  the  ever-growing  probability  that  such 
a  goveriunent  will  soon  come  Into  being. 
And  that  probability,  I  b»lleve,  la  causing 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  have  some  second  thoughts. 

The  barrage  of  threats,  intimidation,  and 
propaganda  launched  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  against  the  election  for  « 
constituent  assembly  last  fall  was  a  miser- 
able failure. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  did  vote  Id 
overwhelming  numbers. 

A  constituent  assembly  was  elected.  It 
Is  at  work. 

A  constitution  is  today  being  written. 
Village  and  district  elections  will  be  held 
this  spring. 

National  elections  are  scheduled  for  tbi) 
fall. 

These  are  solid  steps  toward  peace  and  vic- 
tory over  Communist  intimidation. 

And,  in  combination  with  our  military  and 
economic  efforts,  these  are  the  steps  which 
can  In  time  inoculate  a  nation  against  ter- 
ror, subversion  and  i>oUtical  agitation  waged 
by  a  disciplined  minority. 

And  here,  may  I  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  many  press  reports  you  have  seen 
recently  concerning  the  possibilities  of  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  extremely  delicate  aAd  sensi- 
tive time.  The  Tet  truce  period,  Immediately 
ahead,  offers  opportunity  for  rethinking  by 
all  combatants  In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  the  cause  of  peace  would 
be    served    today    by    publicly    speculating 
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about  the  events  of  Uie  next  few  weeks  and 

months. 

I  do  believe  the  cause  of  peace  can  be 
served  if  we  keep  steady  and  level  heads  .  .  . 
It  we  show  no  signs  of  weakness.  Impatience 
or  petulance. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  served  if 
we  patiently  and  perseveringly  continue  the 
course  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  Vietnam — 
the  course  to  which  I  have  Just  alluded. 

We  must  continue,  as  the  President  has 
said,  to  "flght  a  war  of  limited  objectives" 
to  thwart  aggression  before  it  can  spread. 

We  must  continue,  with  our  allies,  to  mo- 
bilize manpower  and  resources  for  economic 
and  social  development. 

We  must  continue  to  press  forward  with 
pacification  in  the  countryside.  We  must 
continue  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple build  representative  and  responsive  po- 
litical institutions. 

And.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
patiently  and  diligently  to  seek  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  world  knows  that  we  have  the  courage 
to  resist  aggression  .  .  .  that  we  keep  our 
oommltments. 

The  world  should  also  know  that  we  have 
the  even  greater  courage  required  to  walk  the 
extra  mile  which  could  bring  peace  to  a  long- 
tortured  nation. 

Yes,  now  is  a  time  for  seU-disclpllne  and 
for  statesmanship.  We  Americans,  in  this 
time  of  testing,  must  prove  equal  to  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities. 

We  have,  I  think,  learned  another  painful 
leeson:  That  development  Is  a  long-run 
process.  We  delude  ourselves  if  we  expect 
quick  or  easy  returns  or  Instant  tranquility. 
The  most  important  changes  are  often  those 
which  take  longest. 

Development  assistance  has  been  regarded 
primarily  as  a  weapon  In  the  cold  wm. 

In  that  context,  show-piece  projects  often 
as  not  diverted  resources  from  such  im- 
portant Investments  in  nation-building  as 
education,  rural  development  and  public 
health. 

Today,  agricultxire,  education  and  health 
are  the  basic  cornerstones  of  our  develop- 
ment efforts. 

And  they  will  continue  to  be — even  though 
they  may  not  bring  quick  or  flashy  or  dra- 
matic results. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  challenge  of  a  world 
of  poverty  and  need,  we  Increasingly  real- 
Ize  that  three  elements,  above  all,  are  neces- 
sary if  nations  are  to  survive  and  grow. 

These  three  elements — participation,  prog- 
ress,  and  peace — often  conflict  with  one  an- 
other, and  even  lu  the  best  of  circumstances 
their  reconciliation  is  difficult. 

Peace — in  the  sense  of  domestic  order — 
can  temporarily  be  achieved  by  military 
dictatorship. 

Progress — the  more  abundant  and  equi- 
table provision  of  material  goods  and  services 
to  the  citizens — can  be  achieved  through 
technocracy. 

But  participation — full  participation  of 
the  citizens — is  the  vital  ingredient  which, 
in  the  long  run,  not  only  insures  the  social, 
stability  which  makes  possible  peace  and 
progress,  but  also  unleashes  the  full  talents 
and  energies  of  people  who  seek  a  better  life. 

Rnally,  may  I  say  this:  Our  critics  always 
tell  us  that  we  Americans  win  the  100-yard 
dashes  but  lose  the  marathons. 

I  think  we  realize  today  that  the  business 
of  nation-building  is  a  marathon. 

What  is  more.  It  Is  a  never-ending  mara- 
thon. For  the  building  of  peace  and  of 
peaceful  progress  will  be  with  us  throughout 
our  UfeUmes,  and  the  Ufetimes  of  our  chil- 
dren as  well. 

If  We  abdicate  our  responsibility  ...  If  we 
drop  out  of  the  race,  who  will  there  be  to 
lead? 

Our  nation  produces  more  than  half  the 
Gross  National  Product  of  the  world.  We. 
among  all  nations,  are  rich. 

Our  nation  has  Interests  which  touch  every 


comer  of  the  globe.  We,  among  all  nations, 
have  world-wide  concerns. 

But — far  more  Important — our  nation, 
among  all  nations,  is  one  which  professes 
belief  in  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  seeks  the  Common 
Good,  not  only  within  our  own  borders,  but 
in  the  world. 

We  must  last  out  this  marathon  because 
it  Is  In  our  own  interest.  We  must  la.st  It 
out  because  of  the  perils  involved  If  w»  do 
not.  But  we  must,  above  all,  last  it  out  be- 
cause it  is  right  that  we  do. 

I  believe  that  we  can,  and  shall. 


Cntthroat  Trade  Mutt  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  and  emphasize  my  strong 
support  of  the  recent  proposal  of  my 
esteemed  and  very  able  friend  and  col- 
league, Congressman  John  S.  Monagan, 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  any  further  tariff  concessions 
on  imports  of  rubber-soled,  canvas 
footwear. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter 
for  sometime  past,  and  have  previously 
urged  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  take  effective  action,  but  no 
such  action  has  been  taken,  I  regret  to 
say. 

Congressman  Monagan  has  been  chair- 
man of  a  very  able,  knowledgeable  ad 
hoc  congressional  committee  set  up  by 
Speaker  McCormack  In  response  to  the 
pending  revision  of  the  ASP  guidelines, 
and  he  has  furnished  very  effective  lead- 
ership, and  has  taken  all  possible  meas- 
ures, to  resolve  this  very  serious  problem 
in  favor  of  the  affected  industries,  their 
faithful  workers,  and  the  American 
people. 

It  is  regrettable,  to  my  mind,  that  this 
Government  persists  in  following  trade 
policies  which,  in  effect  whether  some 
people  believe  it  or  not,  undermine  the 
basic  structure  of  many  Industries  in 
this  country  of  which,  the  domestic  rub- 
ber footwear  is  a  very  important  one. 

In  the  broader  sense,  the  cutthroat 
competition  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
imports  is  having  a  very  harmful  effect 
upon  many  industries  in  this  country 
which  are  plagued  by  destructive  compe- 
tition from  overseas. 

It  is  my  sober  conviction  that  unless 
some  way  can  be  foimd  to  stop  the  flood 
of  cheap,  foreign  imports  from  inundat- 
ing American  markets  in  footwear  and 
other  products,  we  will,  in  time,  and  It 
may  not  be  long,  feel  more  keenly  the 
sharp  impact  and  the  injurious  effects  of 
foreign  competition  that  no  economic 
system,  not  even  our  own,  can  long  en- 
dure, without  being  weighed  down,  ulti- 
mately depressed,  and  finally,  in  some 
cases,  having  its  workers  displaced  from 
their  jobs  by  the  competitive  effects  of 
low-priced,  cheap  goods  from  overseas. 

I  propose  to  file  a  similar  bill  to  Con- 
gressman Monagan's  in  the  House,  and 


do  everything  I  can  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  the  bill,  and,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  induce  the  executive 
department  of  our  National  Government 
to  take  appropriate  action  reversing  the 
reduction  of  the  tariffs  on  imported  rub- 
ber footwear  by  35  percent. 

It  should  be  recognized  also  that  In 
addition  to  causing  dislocation,  depres- 
sion and  unemployment  in  American  in- 
dustries, the  current  flood  of  imports  is 
having  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon 
our  trade  balances  and  is,  without  any 
doubt,  a  large  factor  in  augmenting  and 
widening  the  menacing  dollar  gap. 

In  fact,  the  best  way  to  close  the  dol- 
lar gap  is  to  institute  reasonable  re- 
straints on  harmful  foreign  imports  and 
make  substantial  reductions  in  wasteful 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid.  Such  a 
course  would  close  the  dollar  gap  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  my  position  mis- 
understood in  these  matters.  I  strongly 
favor  honest,  reciprocal  trade  with  all 
Nations,  except  those  who  by  their  policy 
and  actions  are  seeking  to  destroy  this 
Government  and  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  I  believe  this  trade  must  be  truly 
reciprocal,  and  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, first,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
cheap  competition,  destructive  to  our  In- 
dustrial structure  and  the  employment 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and,  second,  to 
Insure  that  American  products  shall  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  a  reciprocal,  equal, 
and  favorable  basis  in  the  markets  of 
other  coimtries,  who  have  similar  privi- 
leges here. 

I  realize  the  obstacles  to  changing  the 
present  trade  laws,  but  I  again  want  to 
warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  these 
discriminatory  laws,  and  for  their  Incon- 
sistent, illogical  administration,  and  for 
the  overgenerous  concessions,  now  being 
accorded  foreign  nations,  of  which  rub- 
ber footwear  industry  is  a  good  example, 
that  unless  this  unjust  competition  with 
American  industry  and  its  products  is 
stopped,  and  stopped  soon,  that  many 
segments  of  our  own  economic  system 
will  be  injured  and  jeopardized,  and  the 
gravely  impacting  dollar-gap  problems 
will  become  even  more  dangerously  aug- 
mented than  they  are  today.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  must  take  note 
of  this  situation  and  act  before  it  is  too 
late. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  affirmative 
action  in  these  matters  In  the  first  in- 
stance, and  sincerely  hope  he  will  do  so. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Congressmtm 
Monagan  for  his  fine,  able  leadership  in 
seeking  relief  for  a  truly  afflicted  shoe 
Industry,  and  want  to  assure  him  of  my 
wholehearted  support. 


Let  Us  Have  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8. 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
very  Important  and  historic  conference 
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of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Jlegion  of 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America  was 
held  at  the  Plainview  Jewisl^  Center, 
Plainview,  Long  Island.  Delegates  from 
throughout  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  met  on  February  5,  1967,  io  discuss 
the  "New  Role  of  the  Coi)servative 
Movement  and  Israel." 

Representing  155  congregations,  the 
conference,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Israel  Affairs  Committee  of  the  >Iew  York 
Metropolitan  Region  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America,  called  on  [the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  United  Nations  to 
exercise  every  effort  to  end  Afab  belig- 
erency  and  to  resolve  thg  Middle  East 
crisis  by  bringing  the  Arab  nations  and 
Israel  together  around  the  peiice  table. 

Presented  by  David  Zucker,  of  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent for  Israel  affairs,  the  resolution  also 
recommended  that  our  Govemiient  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  resolution  passed  at 
the  New  York  Regional  Coaservative 
Movement  conclave  shows  th^  support 
that  many  of  our  constituents!  have  for 
the  state  of  Israel.  They,  likfe  I,  want 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

My  statement  to  the  conference  of  the 
Israel  Affairs  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America  was  passed  out  to 
all  delegates. 

My  statement  declared: 

Peac«  In  the  Middle  East  depei^ds  on  one 
lactor — the  willingness  of  the  Ara^  statee  to 
recognize  Israel's  existence. 
,  Recent  events  have  again  showti  that  the 
Arabs  are  determined  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
State.  Recognizing  that  they  are  not  now 
ready  to  defeat  Israel  in  open  wjirfare,  the 
Arabs,  led  by  the  Syrian  regime  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  have  re- 
sorted to  guerrlUa  raids — sabotige,  terror 
and  murder  ^ 

It  Is  the"  Arabs  that  we  must  ask  why 
there  Is  no  peace  In  that  troubled) region.  It 
Is  Syria,  which  encourages  terrorism;  Egypt, 
which  is  waging  war  in  Yemen  an|d  bombing 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  which  conUn^ies  to  fight 
Its  Kurdish  minority. 

We  Americans  cannot  be  silent  #hUe  Israel 
ia  threatened  and  the  prospect  of'  open  war- 
fare draws  nearer.  As  citizens  you  have  the 
right,  and  the  moral  duty,  to  petition  your 
government,  to  write  your  elected  fepresenta- 
tlves  and  to  Insist  that  ovir  government  act 
decisively  to  stop  the  drift  towards  war.  As 
a  member  of  Congress  I  have  ma4e  my  po«l- 
tlon  known.  I  will  continue  to  dp  all  In  my 
power  to  ensure  that  Israel  Is  iecure  and 
free  from  attack. 


Our  Government  has  been  much  too  dif- 
fident In  challenging  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel.  All  too  often  it  has  seemed  to  equate 
the  aggressor  and  the  victim  by  a  posture 
of  neutraUty.  In  the  recent  Security  Coun- 
cil debate,  it  has  ignored  Arab  attack  while 
censuring  Israel's  reply  to  that  attack. 

Both  principle  and  the  reality  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East  require  our  Government 
to  take  the  lead  in  condemning  Arab  viola- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in  demanding 
a  peaceful  solution,  through  direct  negotia- 
tions, of  the  Arab  war.  If  the  international 
community  voices  this  demand  loudly  and 
clearly  the  Arabs  will  be  unable  to  with- 
stand it.  They  will  have  to  abandon  their 
dream  of  reversing  the  Partition  resolution 
of  1947.  of  regaining  what  they  refused  to 
accept  in  1948  and  what  they  lost  by  going 
to  war  against  Israel. 

The  call  for  peace  must  t>e  reinforced  by 
action.  Israel  needs  the  strength  to  deter 
any  Arab  attack.  The  United  SUtes  should 
provide  Israel  with  this  deterrent  capability. 
Last  year  we  took  a  welcome  step  by  allow- 
ing Israel  to  purchase  the  Skyhawk  bomber 
If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  supply  the 
Arabs  more  and  deadlier  weapons,  the  United 
States  must  assist  Israel  in  coping  with  its 
tremendous  defense  burden.  In  this  man- 
ner we  can  convince  the  Arabs  that  the  arms 
race  is  viseless  as  well  as  wasteful. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  against  using  our 
contributions  to  UNRWA  for  the  care  of  ref- 
ugees who  are  being  trained  to  destroy 
Israel.  But  Comnolssioner  General  Michel- 
more's  alternative  proposal  for  a  special  fund 
to  provide  $150,000  to  feed  and  house  these 
terrorists  is  a  shocking  compromise  which 
must  not  be  accepted.  Our  U.N.  delegation 
should  call  on  other  nations  to  reject  this 
proposal  and  work  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  refugees  by  their  absorption  In  the 
lands  in  which  they  live. 

The  moral  fabric  of  our  society  is  guarded 
by  the  religious  faith  of  our  people.  As 
synagogue  representatives  you  have  accepted 
the  task  of  reinforcing  and  guiding  our 
heritage.  American  policy  in  the  Near  East 
can  benefit  greatly  from  yoiir  advice  and 
counsel.  With  It  perhaps  the  words  of  the 
Prophet:  "peace  shall  be  unto  Israel"  shall 
be  realized  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegates  at  the 
conference  did  accept  the  task  of  rein- 
forcing and  guiding  the  Jewish  heritage 
and  of  building  spiritual  bridges  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States. 

They  passed  a  second  resolution 
which  read: 

The  Conservative  Movement  always  has 
maintained  a  poeltlon  of  support  of  Israel 
even  before  there  was  a  Jewish  Homeland, 
for  the  Land  of  Israel  constantly  occupies  a 
position  of  centraUty  In  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. We  therefore  call  on  all  our  mem- 
bers to  learn  about  Israel,  Its  hUtory,  people, 
achievements  and  problems. 

We  urge  every  member  of  our  Oonserv- 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock!  noon. 

Rabbi  Newton  J.  Friedman.  Congre- 
gation Temple  Emanuel.  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  offered  the  following  prfyer: 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God  and 
Father,  as  the  duly  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  our  duties  Im- 
pose on  each  of  us.  Fervently  we  Invoke 
Thy  blessing  an  our  Nation.  Guard  It, 
O  God,  from  calamity  and  injury,  suffer 


atlve  Movement  to  visit  Israti  at  least  once. 
We  ask  our  members  to  aid  our  movement's 
Building  Spiritual  Bridges  projects,  and  to 
develop  the  American  Student  Center  in 
Jerusalem.  And  finally,  we  hope  that  every 
American  Jew  will  realize  that  Judaism  as 
a  religion  Is  boundup  with  the  homeland  ol 
the  Jewish  people.  Israel. 

Also  at  the  conference,  Rabbi  Nahum 
Cohen,  regional  director  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America,  spoke  to  the 
delegates,  declaring: 

We  should  no  longer  react  to  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  rather  act  to  prevent  a 
crisis  from  happening. 

The  New  York  rabbi  also  added: 
Our    efforts    should    be    concentrated   on 
building  both  a  physical  and  spiritual  center 
for  the  Conservative  Movement  in  Israel. 

It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
sert here  some  of  the  remarks  of  David 
Zucker,  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island, 
regional  vice  president  for  Israel  affairs. 
Mr.  Zucker  told  the  delegates  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  support  of  the  state 
of  Israel. 

Said  Mr.  Zucker: 

Look  what  we  on  the  Israel  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  established  so  far: 

Already,  our  Israel  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  New  York  area  has  published  "Pacts  and 
Distortion,"  and  "Arab  Propaganda  on  the 
Campus."  These  brochures,  which  deal  with 
Arab  propaganda,  have  been  distributed  na- 
tionally. 

Already,  our  committee  has  placed  a  mes- 
sage in  the  New  York  Times  calling  for  a 
UN-sponsored  peace  conference  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  statea.  This  message 
was  placed  with  the  knowledge  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  sensitize  American 
public  opinion  to  the  open  hoetility  of  the 
Arab  states  along  Israel's  borders  and  to 
achieve  permanent  p)eace  In  the  tense  Middle 
East. 

We  BtlU  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have 
to  urge  our  members  to  learn  about  Israel. 
We  have  to  encourage  travel  and  study  in 
Israel,  so  as  to  biUld  spiritual  bridges  be- 
tween Americans  Je'ws  and  the  people  ol 
Israel. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  In  the  ConservatlTe 
Movement,  which  haa  given  so  much  to 
American  Jewish  life,  can  do  this  and  more. 
And  with  yovir  help,  Israel  will  become  an 
Integral  part  of  our  total  synagogue  program. 

At  the  conference,  a  new  prc^ram  and 
educational  manual  which  was  written 
for  Israel  Affairs  Ccanmittee  chairmen 
was  distributed.  An  art  exhibit,  featur- 
ing works  by  members  of  the  United 
Synagogue  Youth  Movement  was  dis- 
played. 


not  oxir  adversaries  to  triimaph  over  us, 
but  let  the  glories  of  a  God-fearing 
people  increase  from  age  to  age. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sus- 
staln  with  Thy  power  our  President  in 
these  trying  days  as  he  leads  us  In  two 
wars,  the  war  against  Communist  ag- 
gression overseas,  and  the  war  on  poverty 
here  at  home.  Bless  our  lawgivers  and 
all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

As  we  approach  the  birthday  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  who  gave  this  coun- 
try a  new  birth  of  freedom,  may  we  ever 
echo  his  words  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  toward  all." 
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May  we  find  strength  to  face  tht  -n- 
certain  future  In  the  words  of  the  High 
Priest  of  Ancient  Israel : 

"May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you 
"May  the  Lord  cause  His  countenance 

to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto 

you. 
"May  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 

upon  you  and  grant  you  peace." 

Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
SCOTT  TO  READ  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  on  February  6,  1967, 
the  Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  to  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
February  22,  1967. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  ol 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  JOHNSON  TREATMENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  call  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Johnson  Treatment" 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Levitt. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  Johnson  I^ieatment 

(By  Theodore  Levitt) 

Whether  they  know  It  or  not.  the  leaders  of 
the  economically  most  significant  sector  of 
the  American  business  community — the  top 
executives  of  the  larger  corporations — are 
Just  completing  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
mo't  remarkable  ideological  transformation 
of  the  century,  perhaps  since  the  beginning 
of  the  corporate  economy. 

It  may  seem  the  height  of  grandiloquence 
to  say  so,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  American  business  community  has  finally 
and  with  unexpected  suddenness  actively 
embraced  the  Idea  of  the  Interventionist 
state.  A  careful  look  shows  that  important 
elements  of  American  business  have  now 
come  to  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  federal 
government  can  and  probably  should  be  an 
active  agent  of  social  and  economic  better- 
ment— not  Just  that  big  government  Is  here 
to  stay,  but  that  government  bigness  Is  not 
automatically  badness  and  that  the  rising 
govemmentallzatlon  of  ovir  social  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  can  Indeed  meliorate  our  lives 
and  Improve  our  society. 

There  is,  and  wiU  continue  to  be,  a  great 
deal  of  business  criticism  and  grumbling 
about  "big  government,"  "Washington  ex- 
travagance," and  "the  destruction  of  our  lib- 
erties"; and  the  tides  of  business  opinion 
about  events  in  Washington  will  continue 
to  ebb  and  flow.  Also,  as  now,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  many  differences  among  individ- 
ual businessmen;  and  they  will  continue  to 
express  their  differing  views  In  the  way  they 
vote  at  elections.  This  does  not  alter  my 
thesis  that  the  business  community  today 
holds  and  will  continue  to  hold,  quite  visibly, 
an  entirely  different  view  of  goveriunent's 
proper  role  In  our  society  than  It  held  Just 
three  brief  years  ago. 

Business  now  has,  for  example,  a  remark- 
ably tolerant  and  relatively  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  complex  congeries  of  national 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  social  welfare  programs 
Inaugurated  during  Mr.  Johnson's  first  three 
years  as  President — almost  exactly  the  equiv- 
alent of  Mr.  Kennedy's  1,036  days.  I  believe 
that  this  new  attitude  Is  not  Just  a  casual 
flirtation  with  a  fashionable  and  transient 
rhetoric  of  our  times.    I  believe  It  represent* 


an  extraordinary  and  permanent  transforma- 
tion. 

It  Is  also  my  thesis  In  this  article  that  the 
credit  for  this  transformation  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  Johnson,  and  that  this  may  weU 
turn  out  to  be  his  greatest  single  achieve- 
ment as  President.  He  may  well  go  down 
In  history  as  the  President  who  finally  re- 
moved the  last  remaining  major  resistance 
to  the  expansion  of  the  federal  goverimient's 
constitutional  effort  to  "provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  More  significantly.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered  as  the  Presi- 
dent who  converted  this  resistance  Into  out- 
right support. 

EVIDENCE    OF   CHANGE 

Almost  since  the  first  day  of  his  Presidency, 
Johnson  has  seemed  to  be  in  a  race  to  out- 
perform Kennedy  In  the  extent  to  which  the 
federal  government's  authority  and  p^ower 
would  be  extended  Into  the  detailed  affairs 
of  our  entire  society.  And  he  vigorously 
promises  to  do  a  great  deal  more — to  extend 
the  enormous  lead  he  already  holds  over 
Keimedy's  relatively  skimpy  record  in  this 
respect. 

TESTIMONIALS   TO   L.B.J. 

Yet  you'd  never  know  It,  Judging  from  what 
businessmen  and  their  representatives  are 
saying  these  days.  "I  always  said  that  I 
think  President  Johnson  understands  busi- 
ness and  businessmen,  and  I  still  think  so," 
W.  B.  Murphy,  president  of  Campbell  Soup 
Company  and  an  avowed  political  conserva- 
tive, stated  recently.  And  late  last  October, 
when  lots  of  sideline  pundits  were  earnestly 
pronouncing  the  uneasy  end  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, a  front  page  New  York  Times  article  on 
the  Business  Council's  fall  meeting  reported 
that  "the  chiefs  of  the  giant  corporations, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not,  even  now,  attack 
the  fundamental  Idea  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society." 

These  sentiments  are  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  what  cropped  up  during  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  We  had 
the  remarkable  spectacle,  during  those  days, 
of  John  D.  Harper,  the  unhappily  chastised 
president  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  emerging  from  the  White  House 
with  surprisingly  conciliatory  remarks  about 
the  necessity  of  the  federal  government  play- 
ing a  jKJwerf ul  meliorative  role  in  our  society. 
Fortune  magazine  noted  that  Robert  P. 
Gerholtz,  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "stalked  Into  the  White  House 
to  protest  the  Administration's  'blackmail' 
after  the  structural  steel  price  increase,  only 
to  emerge  smiling  and  allow  that  the  Cham- 
ber might  have  reacted  differently  If  he  had 
known  more  about  the  President's  side  of  the 
case." 

If  these  gentlemen  had  not  been  so  well 
known,  the  surprised  reporters  who  rushed 
their  unexpected  comments  Into  print  might 
have  been  excused  for  mistaking  them  for 
what  used  to  be  referred  to  rather  inconsist- 
ently as  "softheaded  bleeding  hearts"  or  as 
"militant  welfare -staters." 

Later,  from  the  Wall  Street  citadel  of  U.3. 
business  there  came  the  following  illuminat- 
ing view,  expressed  boldly  by  Arrnand  G. 
Erpf,  partner  of  the  prestigious  Investment 
banking  firm  of  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  & 
Co.  In  a  March  1966  interview  Erpf  said, 
In  effect,  that  the  historic  Ideological  con- 
troversy between  American  business  and 
government  was  now,  under  Johnson,  largely 
over  and  that  a  new  consensus  was  emerging. 
He  suggested  that  Instead  of  fighting  govern- 
ment, business  should  now  work  to  help  It 
be  more  effective: 

"Prom  now  on,  our  concern  will  be  with 
the  competence  and  techniques  shown  by 
those  who  run  government  .  .  .  We  have  to 
work  with  all  elements  of  our  pluralistic 
society  to  help  us  meet  our  great  respon- 
sibilities." 

Lest  this  view  be  passed  off  as  the  special 
parochial  prejudice  of  the  Eastern  Inter- 
national banking  establishment,  the  respect- 


ably Midwestern  manufacturing  viewpoint  of 
Arjay  Miller,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, is  only  slightly  more  circumspect: 

"It's  important  that  we  in  business  accu- 
rately grasp  the  historic  change  taking  place, 
avoiding  or  resisting  actions  that  endanger 
economic  progress,  but  not  wasting  our 
strength  in  futile  effort  to  hold  back  the 
tides  of  history." 

Finally,  early  last  October  when  Johnson's 
revolutionary  proposal  for  "demonstration 
cities"  ran  mto  Congressional  trouble,  22 
chief  executives  of  major  American  corpora- 
tions quickly  issued  a  statement  that  In- 
cluded the  following: 

"Our  cities  are  being  submerged  by  a  rising 
tide  of  confluent  forces — disease  and  despair. 
Joblessness  and  hopelessness,  excessive  de- 
pendence on  welfare  pairments.  and  the  grim 
threats  of  crime,  disorder  and  delinquency. 
America  needs  the  demonstration  cities  act." 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  that  the  statement  "sounded  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
AFL-CIO."  But  Its  signatures  included 
those  of  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser 
Industries;  David  Rockefeller,  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Henry  Ford  II, 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company; 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation,  and 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  President  Elsenhower. 

Just  before  the  November  elections,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
Henry  Ford  was  quoted  as  sajring:  "I  like 
Romney  for  Governor,  but  I  wouldn't  vote 
against  President  Johnson.  I  think  the  re- 
sults he  has  achieved  are  good.  That's  what 
counts."  And  after  the  elections,  despite 
the  sharp  gains  by  Republicans — traditional 
business  party — there  was  no  hint  of  the 
anti-change.  roU-back-the-tlde  sentiment 
that  characterized  the  post-election  com- 
mentaries at  the  end  of  the  Truman  era  In 
1952.  Rather  than  Interpreting  the  strong 
vote  for  various  Republican  candidates  as  a 
rejection  of  Johnson's  "Great  Society"  pro- 
grams, the  bu-siness  press  tended  toward 
views  like  this,  in  Business  Week:  "The  mod- 
erate Republican  position  on  many  of  these 
programs  is  for  expansion — at  a  more  man- 
ageable rate,  perhaps — but  not  at  all  for 
repeal  or  sharp  retrenchment." 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  BANDWAGON 

It  is  not  Just  m  what  business  leaders  say, 
but  also  in  what  business  does,  that  we  see  a 
new  attitude  toward  government.    Consider: 

Hundreds  of  large  and  small  companies 
quickly  and  eagerly  participated  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  of 
salvaging  school  dropouts. 

Poverty  Program  training  camps  are  being 
operated  by  Xerox  Corporation  and  other 
vigorously  profit-minded  companies. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, which  in  the  eyes  of  its  critics  has 
always  been  viewed  as  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  resistance  to  welfare  reforms,  is  busy 
hiring  top  men  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  other  federal  agencies 
to  develop  and  Implement  practical  business 
solutions  to  public  problems,  such  as  slum 
housing  and  educating  functional  illiterates. 

The  N-A.M.  is  now  even  trying  to  establish 
a  private  financial  institution  to  help  Negroes 
get  into  small  business. 

In  California,  private  businesses  have,  as 
subcontractors,  taken  on  the  direction  of 
some  of  the  same  state-supported  public 
services  which  only  recently  these  businesses 
condemned  as  wastefxU  and  unnecessary. 

Numerous  businessmen  with  unlmpeach- 
ably  conservative  credentials  are  suddenly 
seeking  opportunities  to  serve — at  least  for 
a  few  years — in  the  Washington  bureaucracy 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  characterized 
as  redundant,  wasteful,  scandalous,  and  evil. 

Clearly.  It  has  become  legitimate  not  only 
to  work  hand-in-glove  with  government,  but 
to  do  so  on  traditionally  "soft"  matters,  such 
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as  social  welfare  programs,  and  U 
fully  and  out  In  the  open. 

Pew   businessmen   ever   really 
their  change  of  heart  and  seldoa 
to  themselves  that  their  Ideas 
tlons  today  are  different  from  wh^t 
even  three  years  ago.    If  they 
mood  to  talk,  they  are  still  grop  ng 
to  express  their  new  feelings 
Ing  to   have   compromised   theli 
values.    In  Intimate  conversatioi  i 
friends,  it  generally  takes  a  wh|le 
to    loosen    up    and    confess 
shaken,    life-long    devotion    to 
Party  platform  planks.    But.  slo\^ly 
sionally.  there  filters  Into  pubic 
thorltatlve  evidence  of  buslnesafs 
tudes.      Erpf.   Miller,    Harper,   a 
have  said  out  loud  what  a  great 
are  still  quietly  withholding. 

To  have  suggested   even   thrqe 
that  any  of  these  "out  loud 
perhaps  In  a  subsequent  decad^ 
the  very  core  of  America's 
alone  spoken  out  loud  In  public 
have  marked  the  predictor  as 
knowing  little  about  American 
about   American   businessmen, 
at    all    about    the    persistence 
power  of  obsolete  ideas  and  ancient 
But  the  almost  impossible  Is  c 
ing.      The    thoughtful 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  has 
his  mind,  the  extent  to  which  he 
it.  and  see  specifically  how  and 
changed   it.     He  may   In   the 
something   about   himself   and 
makes    for    administrative 
high  places. 

TJNCOKVINCING   EXPLANATltlNS 

The  dubious  cliche  by  which  tils  unparal 
leled  turnaround  in  the  business  commu 
nlty's  attitudes  toward  the  Inci  easing  gov 
ernmentallzatlon  of  affairs  and 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
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see  the  government  as  working 
than  against,  them.  It  is  said 
son's  policies  obviously  produced  galloping 
prosperity  and  soaring  proflls.  Nobody 
wants  to  rock  the  boat,  least  of  all  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him.  Even  wlthc  ut  the  Viet 
nam  war.  it  is  said,  the  business  community 
clearly  perceives  the  Johnson  Dls;  lensatlon  as 
beneflciently  expansionary. 

And  since  business  is,  after  all.  the  most 
pragmatic  of  institutions.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  as  long  as  growth  and  proats  hold  out 
It  will,  without  visible  Indigestion,  swallow 
the  poverty  program,  Medicare.  «ome  sort  of 
prtce-llmltlng  guidelines,  vast  education  sub- 
sidies, rent  subsidies,  and  probably  even  the 
most  revolutionary  effort  of  all,  the  proposed 
negative  Income  tax  (direct  dollar  subsidies 
to  the  p)oor — the  very  people  who.  according 
to  Elsenhower's  first  Secretary  of  Defense, 
were  little  better  than  Indolent  kennel  dogs) . 

But  it  Is  useful  to  see  that  Pr(  sldent  Tru- 
man also  pursued  aggressively  « xpansionary 
policies  in  times  of  pros|>erity.  And  for  his 
efforts,  he.  like  Kennedy,  got  ncj  discernible 
business  support.  Yet  Johnson  ikaa  gotten  It 
by  the  barrel.  Even  as  late  as  ^ist  Septem- 
ber, when  the  7%  Investment  taj  credit  sus- 
pension went  before  Ctongress  and  when 
many  critics  charged  Johnson  wl  ;h  "politics" 
for  delaying  what  they  felt  was  i>  needed  tax 
Increase,  it  was  the  business  com.  nunlty  that 
was  generallv  on  his  side,  arguing  that  the 
uncertainties  of  the  economy  Justified  what- 
ever tardiness  there  might  have  leen. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  alms  and  many  of  the  spedfic  policies 
of  Truman  and  Johnson.  But  w  ille  the  for- 
mer harvested  business  hostility  and  suspi- 
cion, the  latter  has  harvested  lupport  and 
understanding.  Why?  Two  common  sug- 
gestions are  made,  both  of  whl<  h  are  sym- 
metrically unpersuasive.  One  is  that,  unlike 
Truman,  Johnson  has  been  fiscally  conserva- 
tive while  Truman  was  fiscally  irresponsible. 
Truman  was  particularly  unsettling  in  the 


casualness  with  which  be  permitted  expan- 
sion to  produce  Inflation,  cheerfully  letting 
labor  unions  have  their  way  while  bitterly 
fighting  business  for  raising  prices.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  after  20  years  of  ritual  opposition 
to  the  so-celled  Welfare  State,  the  business 
community  has  simply  been  worn  down  and 
out,  or  at  least  that  business  has  Just  be- 
come better  educated  about  the  virtues  of 
the  "new  economics." 

Little  Resistance.  While  businessmen  to- 
day express  concern  about  Inflation,  they 
have  not  used  the  specter  of  Inflation  or 
other  fashionable  hobgoblins  like  "creeping 
socialism"  as  excuses  to  fight  Johnson's  ex- 
pansionary social  policies.  Indeed,  they  have 
not  really  fought  him  at  all — except  for  a  few 
stubborn  holdouts.  Clearly  things  have 
changed,  not  only  since  the  Truman  days, 
but  also  since  the  Thousand  Days. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  business's  new 
tolerance  of  the  expansionist  state  can  be 
explained  by  saying  that  Its  canonlstlc  op- 
position to  government  has  Just  been  worn 
down,  or  that  It  finally  recognizes  that  the 
"new  economics"  Is  really  Its  ally  In  the  quest 
for  stability  and  growth.  These  not  only  are 
the  most  easily  believable  explanations,  since. 
of  course,  they  contain  some  germ  of  truth; 
they  are  also,  I  think,  the  most  naively  mis- 
leading ones. 

These  explanations  are  simply  too  simple 
to  explain  what  I  believe  Is  the  almost  total 
reversal  of  the  business  community's  atti- 
tudes that  occurred  within  the  remarkably 
short  span  of  only  three  years  after  Kennedy's 
awful  death.  In  the  words  of  James  Reston, 
business's  "old  conservative  Ideological  .  . 
patterns  have  given  way  to  a  new  concept." 

HOW  JOHNSON  Dm  rr 
Nobody  In  any  degree  of  stridently  good 
ideological  health  wears  out  his  old  com- 
mitments as  fast  as  so  many  business  leaders 
have  In  recent  years.  Something  much  more 
subtle  and  important  than  simple  exhaustion 
or  self-interest  has  produced  these  extraor- 
dinary reversals — reversals  which  will  almost 
certainly  reshape  the  landscape  of  America, 
the  appearance  of  our  cities,  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  labor  force,  the 
distribution  of  personal  Income,  the  shape  of 
corporate  balance  sheets,  the  Dow-Jones 
averages.  America's  power  and  Influence 
around  the  world,  Indeed  the  entire  quality 
of  American  life. 

MTTH    AND    REALITY 

The  pattern  today,  particularly  In  the 
better  educated,  more  liberal,  and  more 
engage  circles.  Is  to  grudgingly  admit  John- 
son's enormous  domestic  policy  successes 
during  his  first  two  years,  grumble  at  the 
reduced  pace  of  his  efforts  during  his  third 
year,  and  generally  express  extravagant  dis- 
taste for  him  as  a  man.  The  fetshlon  Is  to 
wish  that  everything  "good"  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  three  years  might  some- 
how have  been  made  to  happen  by  a  more 
deserving  man.  perhaps  Hubert  Humphrey, 
but  of  course  preferably  Kennedy. 

Indeed,  the  unshakable  belief  In  these 
circles  Is  that  had  he  lived,  Kennedy  would 
be  the  beneficiary  of  the  plaudits  they  now 
so  resolutely  withhold  from  Johnson.  The 
legislative  victories  of  his  flrst  three  years 
as  President,  It  Is  felt,  would  have  been 
Kennedy's.  With  his  special  characteristic 
qualities.  Kennedy  would  now  be  extrava- 
gantly praised  and  admired  the  way  John- 
son obviously  is  not  and  never  can  be. 

Yet  this  surprisingly  naive  but  tenacious 
belief  about  what  might  have  been  misses  the 
whole  point  that  needs  to  be  made:  Ken- 
nedy could  not  possibly  have  achieved  the 
legislative  results  that  Johnson  has  achieved. 
Neither  could  Humphrey.  Neither  could  any 
other  President  since  World  War  I,  nor  any 
other  promising  candidate  who  might  have 
been  available  In  1964. 

Not  even  Franklin  Roosevelt  accomplished 
so  much  legislatively,  or  over  such  a  long 
period.     His   honeymoon   insted   little   more 


than  a  year  and  ended  In  massive  acrimony 
leading  to  a  generation  of  unrelenting  hos- 
tility between  the  business  community  and 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Hyperbole  or  Truth?  A  chorus  of  pro- 
tests  went  up  some  time  ago  when  Mr. 
Johnson's  assistant  at  that  time,  the  close 
and  wispy  Jack  Valentl,  made  an  extrava- 
gantly sycophanlc  speech  In  which  he  at- 
tributed to  Johnson  almost  supernatural 
powers  of  Insight,  vision,  logic,  analysis,  com- 
passion, and  persuasion.  Nobody  could  help 
but  feel  that  Valentl  had  badly  overesti- 
mated the  amount  of  pure  poppycock  the  na- 
tion would  stomach  about  the  undevlatlag 
greatness  of  his  boss.  Yet  Valentl  may  have 
been  closer  to  the  truth  than  our  habit 
of  egalitarian  skepticism  about  men  In  high 
places  allows  us  Americans  to  entertain. 

The  new  business  attitudes  toward  govern- 
ment and  the  reshaped  Ideological  lineups 
now  in  the  process  of  final  consolidation  can 
be  credited  almost  entirely.  I  believe,  to 
hardly  anything  more  substantive  or  pro- 
found than  the  pure  focus  of  Johnson's 
highly  unique  personal  and  administrative 
style — the  style  of  Johnson  as  a  man. 

To  appreciate  the  extraordinary  achleT^ 
ments  of  Johnson  and  understand  the  reasoM 
for  them,  it  Is  not  Just  useful,  but  necessary, 
to  compare  him  in  some  detail  to  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor — and  as  well  to  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  twentieth-century  Presidents 

This  comparison  may  at  first  seem  a  de- 
parture from  my  main  discussion,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  thoughtful  reader  will  soon  grasp 
Its  vital  point.  In  human  affairs,  no  matter 
how  many  well-phrased  aphorisms  pro- 
nounce the  superior  wisdom  of  simple  ex- 
planations and  breezy  dictums,  truth  seldom 
resides  In  anything  so  picturesque.  Herbert 
Spencer's  simplistic  social  statics  were  ob- 
solete the  very  day  they  were  so  confidently 
proclaimed. 

It  Is  therefore  worthwhile  to  look  carefully 
at  the  context  within  which  Johnson  came 
to  office — to  contrast  him  with  Kennedy  and 
his  predecessors.  I  believe  that  doing  thlj 
win  reveal  a  great  deal  about  why  Johnson 
has  succeeded  so  magnificently  where  Ken- 
nedy failed  so  miserably. 

MANNER  or  THE  MANOR 

What  stands  out  immediately  Is  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  Kennedy  and 
the  Johnson  styles. 

For  many  years  Kennedy  has  been  credited 
with  having  had  a  corner  on  the  idea  of 
style  In  Washington.  But  when  one  loota 
closely,  one  sees,  significantly,  that  it  was  to 
the  White  House,  not  to  the  Presidency,  that 
he  really  brought  style.  To  the  White  Hous« 
he  brought  culture,  intellectuals,  athletes, 
professors,  actors,  princes;  an  almost  bohe- 
mlan  retinue  of  bright  and  agile  mlnds- 
exotlc,  self-assured,  and  handsome  people 
All  of  them  were  winners,  culture  heroes  of 
sorts,  and  certainly  attractive.  There  wasnt 
a  plain  one  In  the  bunch,  not  even  Barbra 
Streisand.  The  scene  was  of  a  gay  and  casui] 
aristocracy,  with  lavishly  stylish  receptions, 
easy  Intellectual  give-and-take,  and  wildly 
athletic  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  be  a  Kennedy  man  was  to  be  a  visibly 
public  man  with  the  knack  of  producing 
news  by  one's  mere  presence.  Kermedy  men's 
opinions  and  pictures  were  constantly 
solicited  by  the  press  and  constantly  printed. 
Regardless  of  their  official  positions  In  tlK 
Administration,  even  when  they  were  not  on 
the  White  House  staff,  they  were  obviously 
intimate  members  of  the  inner  scene  at  the 
Inner  White  House — the  White  House  viewed 
not  necessarily  as  an  official  work  place  but 
as  a  social  Institution,  an  Extended  Pint 
Family.  It  was  part  of  Kennedy's  style  and 
disposition  to  have  such  men  ever  around 
him,  whether  In  Washington.  In  Palm  Beach 
or  In  Hyannls  Port,  whether  for  work  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  or  for  play  with  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr. 

It  was  a  scene  that  the  press  loved  and 
reported  with  Its  own  relish  and  special  ad- 
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jniratlon.  Yet.  taking  a  hard  retrospective 
took.  It  becomes  clear  that  It  was  precisely 
this  heavily  reported  scene  of  gaiety,  wit. 
Intellectuallsm.  style,  and  grace  in  the  White 
Bouse  that  made  much  of  the  business  com- 
munity fear  and  suspect  Kennedy  as  Presi- 
dent. 

This  suspicion  centered  heavily  on  the 
most  visible  members  of  this  Inner  White 
House  scene,  the  Kennedy  cadre  of  energetic, 
photogenic,  articulate,  politically  liberal, 
highly  progovernment  Intellectuals— of 
which  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  and  John 
Galbraith  were  the  symbolic  elite  and  Ches- 
ter Bowles  a  crafty  Inside  man.  For  years 
before  coming  to  Washington  they  stood 
cheerfully  for  a  bigger,  more  Interventionist 
government.  They  continued,  after  com- 
ing, to  lead  tmcompromisingly  activist  lives 
in  ways  that  frightened  the  dickens  out  of 
the  more  conventional  sectors  of  our  society. 
Sending  Galbraith  to  India,  Schleslnger  to 
South  America,  and  Bowles  Into  successively 
more  obscure  bureaucratic  pigeon  holes 
helped  little  to  alleviate  the  apprehensions 
of  more  conventionally  minded  Americans, 

Kennedy  also  had  his  muscular  Irish 
Mafia,  the  one  feature  of  his  Presidency  that 
most  nearly  paralled  conventional  political 
practice  and  was  most  likely  to  be  under- 
stood and  respected  by  hinterland  politi- 
cians. Yet  he  tried  to  hide  its  plodding  op- 
erations behind  an  lU-concealed  anonymity. 

A  Fun  Group.  Schleslnger  makes  much 
of  the  cheerful  Irreverence  of  this  Inner 
group  in  his  A  Thousand  Days.  The  con- 
stant targets  of  In-group  conversational 
banter  were  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
many  high-placed  people,  the  so-called  bu- 
reaucratic Impotence  of  Dulles'  State  De- 
partment, the  solemn  and  misinformed  dull- 
ness of  famous  men.  He  shows  how  Ken- 
nedy shared  and  encouraged  this  banter 
with  obvious  relish. 

In  many  ways  It  was  a  fun  group,  but  It 
was,  despite  all  Its  democratic  values,  a  pe- 
culiarly Intolerant  and  aristocratic  group  as 
well.  Those  not  in  the  Inner  circle  were 
almost  automatically  viewed  as  lesser  mor- 
tals. Those  lacking  the  cheerful  and  quick 
artlculateness  of  the  group  were  viewed  as 
sMnehow  lacking  In  adequate  Intelligence 
and  Incapable  of  really  sound  Judgment. 
Some  sectors  of  the  public  clearly  sensed 
this  condescension. 

One  reason  why  Dean  Rusk  Is  so  relent- 
lessly abused  in  Schleslnger's  book  is  prob- 
ably because  he  constantly  frustrated  and 
contradicted  the  inner  group's  preferred 
notions  of  how  the  Intelligent  man  ought 
to  behave.  Rusk  was  bright  but  refused 
to  be  witty:  he  was  intelligent  but  refrained 
from  being  flip;  he  was  well-informed  but 
refused  to  rush  into  fast  and  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations; he  was  articulate  but  refrained 
from  using  the  colorful  language  which 
might  have  enlivened  difficult  discussions 
and  therefore  made  things  a  lot  more  fun 
for  the  select  insiders.  And  besides  all  this, 
while  Rusk  had  Incorruptlbly  respectable 
credentials  (a  Rhodes  scholarship,  an  aca- 
demic deanshlp,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
presidency,  and  an  almost  Ufe-long  Involve- 
ment In  some  official  way  with  the  problems 
of  our  society),  he  refused  to  play  center 
stage,  rejecting  the  notion  which  appeared 
to  animate  some  of  his  colleagues  that  these 
credentials  entitled  their  holder  to  a  special 
platform  In  the  public  dialogue. 

Free  and  Uneasy.  While  Truman's  White 
House  hangers-on  sf>elled,  in  the  minds  of 
an  increasingly  restive  public,  cronyism, 
Kennedy's  coterie  spelled,  for  a  fascinated 
and  watchful  public,  a  gay  and  athletic  Intel- 
lectual glamor.  But  for  most  of  the  busi- 
ness community  the  Kennedy  White  House 
coterie  spelled  playing  free  and  easy  with  the 
serious  matters  that  the  economy  and  society 
were  all  about.  The  very  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral public  was  so  easily  intrigued  and  cap- 
tivated by  the  inner  White  House  scene  was 
perhaps  the  most  frightening  thing  of  all, 
^r  the  businessman  It  meant  that  his  ene- 


mies had  completely  fooled  the  voting  pub- 
lic, and  hence  In  time  his  enemies  would 
surely  get  their  leftist  ways. 

The  conspicuously  Intellectual  and 
glamorous  style  that  Kennedy  so  effectively 
brought  to  the  White  House  and  the  enor- 
mously bright  people  whose  company  he 
enjoyed  most  are  exactly  what  kept  him 
from  the  accomplishments  he  sought.  They 
created  suspicion  and  alienation  in  the  two 
powerful  groups  whose  support  he  needed 
most:  the  business  community  and  the 
Congressional  conservatives  of  small-town 
and  rural  backgrounds. 

Nothing  President  Kennedy  ever  did  or 
proposed  In  domestic  matters  escaped  the 
suspicions  cast  over  his  intentions  and  mo- 
tives by  the  style  of  his  inner  White  Hoxise 
life  and  by  his  constant  close  association 
with  people  who  for  years  had  done  anything 
but  endear  themselves  to  the  hinterlands. 

ANTAGONIZIMG   BUSINESS 

Kennedy  was  a  cheerful  and  understanding 
man.  a  sensitive  and  practical  politician. 
But  for  all  his  political  sensitivity,  some  of 
his  most  carefully  calculated  schemes  to  allay 
business's  fears  yielded  the  opposite  of  their 
Intentions — irrational  attack  and  criticism. 

His  famous  Yale  University  speech  in  June 
1962,  Is  a  good  example.  Dismayed  by  con- 
stant business  criticism  and  suspicion,  even 
of  his  clearly  pro-business  7%  Investment 
tax  credit,  he  used  a  commencement  address 
to  try  some  sort  of  conciliation,  pointing  out 
how  much  he  had  Indeed  done  for  business 
si>eclflcally.  But  business  reacted  with  more 
hostility  than  ever.  Even  Joseph  L.  Block  of 
Inland  Steel  Company,  who  did  so  much  to 
support  and  ball  out  Kennedy  during  the 
famous  steel  Industry  price  Increase  two 
months  before,  said:  "I'm  afraid  a  lot  of 
people  win  take  It  as  a  combative  speech. 
And  I  think  It  was  a  little  combative."  What 
went  wrong? 

By  addressing  business  head-on,  Kennedy 
called  attention  to  his  words;  businessmen 
therefore  read  them  with  great  care.  But  In 
reading  them  several  things  unexpectedly 
stirred  their  hostility: 

The  prose  was.  as  usual,  so  carefully  re- 
splendent that  it  made  them  feel  like  an  In- 
ferior breed  of  men.  being  talked  down  to 
almost  as  If  by  a  scolding  young  school- 
teacher, who,  for  his  tender  age,  had  obvious- 
ly far  outperformed  his  readers  by  the  one 
measure  they  particularly  valued,  the 
achievement  of  high  organizational  rank. 

The  logic  and  the  evidence  were  so  clearly 
on  Kennedy's  side,  and  the  speech  orga- 
nized the  evidence  so  well,  that  the  business 
community  was  made  to  look  ridiculously 
unreasonable  for  opposing  the  Administra- 
tion. Understandably,  the  publicly  spanked 
business  leaders  were  not  persuaded  Into 
pllantly  conceding  their  supposed  errors. 

Using  a  university  site  for  his  speech  unin- 
tentionally created  hostility.  For  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Intellectual  advisers,  notorious- 
ly Inexperienced  in  the  subtleties  of  execu- 
tive suite  manners,  a  university  seemed  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  talk  about  his  pro- 
business  achievements:  the  site  suggested 
objectivity,  neutrality,  nonpartlsanshlp. 
But  for  his  business  audience,  and  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Congressmen,  the  site  sug- 
gested not  a  community  of  reasonable 
scholars  seeking  after  truch  with  dedicated 
nonpartisan  impartiality,  but  rather  a  means 
of  using  the  prestigious  name  of  a  (to  them) 
snobbish  Ivy  League  university  to  embarrass 
them  Into  painful  submission. 

As  a  consequence,  many  businessmen 
simply  viewed  the  speech  as  Just  another 
straight-out  attack  on  them.  The  Instinct 
for  survival  took  over,  and  Kennedy  pre- 
dictably achieved  the  opposite  of  his  Inten- 
tions. No  matter  how  much  sense  Kennedy's 
proposals,  programs,  and  arguments  made  to 
the  objective  observer,  to  the  majority  of  the 
business  community  he  remained  until  the 
end  a  suspect  and  aristocratic  outsider — as 
suggested  by  Hobart  Rowen  In  his  book.  The 


Free  Enterprisers,  "a  rich  man's  son  who  had 
no  real  understanding  of  the  role  of  profit 
or  other  business  problems." 

"LiET  us  REASON  TOGETHER" 

By  contrast  to  all  this,  Johnson's  personal 
manner,  his  administrative  style,  his  own 
group  of  White  House  functionaries,  and  bis 
manner  of  speech  are  unselfconsciously  hin- 
terland— well  suited  to  disarm  and  persuade 
critics  and  to  allay  always-present  fears  of 
radical  motives  or  Intentions. 

When  we  look  at  Johnson's  extraordinary 
legislative  success,  we  see  In  full  measure  the 
difference  between  the  Kennedy  and  the 
Johnson  achievements.  Yet  few  people  now 
grant  Johnson  any  special  credit  for  them. 
At  best  he  gets  pejorative  praise,  summarized 
In  tasteless  references  to  the  "Johnson 
Treatment" — the  endless  telephone  calls, 
implied  threats,  stubborn  push,  pleading  en- 
treaties, back-room  quid  pro  quos. 

But  this  explanation  of  his  success  Is  no 
explanation  at  all.  While  these  practices 
may  exist,  to  say  merely  that  they  explain 
what  has  happened  misses  the  point  that 
only  Johnson  can  make  the  Johnson  Treat- 
ment work.  To  see  why  this  Is  so  and  why 
It  has  produced  such  extraordinary  social 
legislation  and  such  enormous  government 
Involvement  In  our  every  affair,  while  at  the 
same  time  gaining  the  support  of  a  usually 
hostile  business  community.  Is  to  gain  a  new 
respect  for  Johnson.  When  we  contemplate 
the  Juxtaposition  of  his  revolutionary 
achievements  and  his  continued  popularity 
with  business,  we  must  stop  to  admire  and 
try  to  understand  his  skill. 

The  business  community,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. Is  Indeed  highly  pragmatic.  When 
the  handwriting  Is  factually  on  the  wall.  It 
does  tend  to  respond.  But  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  is  not  what  Is  there,  but  what 
people  percetye  to  be  there.  Johnson's  great 
achievement  Is  that  he  has  changed  people's 
perceptions.  They  see  new,  different,  and 
more  congenial  things  than  they  ever  did  be- 
fore when  they  look  at  today's  Presidency,  to- 
day's federal  government,  and  the  needs  of 
modern  society.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the 
Treatment.  It  works  not  because  It  is  ruth- 
less, persistent,  and  threatening,  which  Is  the 
lapidary  logic  of  most  observers,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  perceived  by  its  "victims"  as  the 
opposite — as  being  conversational,  sensible, 
congenial.  Just  plain  common  sense. 

As  one  corporation  president  told  me: 

"I'd  heard  about  his  persistence  and  ex- 
pected a  real  rough  time.  But  you  know, 
he  got  up.  met  me  at  the  door,  and  sat  me 
down  next  to  him  like  we'd  been  friends  for 
years.  He  started  talking  very  candidly  about 
the  problems  of  running  the  government. 
It  sounded  Just  like  the  problems  I've 
got  back  home.  I  never  really  thought  about 
his  Job  that  way  before.  Our  Jobs  are  a  lot 
alike.  A  big  difference  Is  that  he's  got  a  lot 
of  Congressmen  and  reporters  always  raising 
hell.  ...  I  never  realized  how  comfortable 
It  Is  not  to  have  a  lot  of  outsiders  asking 
a  lot  of  questions.  Now  I  know  how  those 
company  presidents  feel  when  Gilbert  or 
that  dame  Wllma  Soss  stand  up  at  an  annual 
stockholders'  meeting.  Must  be  damned  un- 
comfortable. .  .  . 

"Well,  anyhow,  Johnson  Is  Just  trying  to 
do  a  Job.  the  same  as  I.  And  you  have  to 
admit,  it's  a  complex  country  with  lots  of 
problems.  He's  trying  to  get-  things  done, 
to  do  a  few  things  and  do  them  better. 
What's  wrong  with  that?" 

The  Johnson  Treatment  Is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  his  practice  of  taking  business 
and  other  opponents,  or  potential  opponents, 
into  his  private  and  genuine  confidence,  to 
talk  comfortably  about  the  problems  of  our 
people,  not  intellectually  about  the  Issues  of 
our  times.  This  Is  a  key  part  of  the  Johnson 
personality  and  the  Johnson  administrative 
style. 

"Ideas"  vs.  "Common  Sense."  Johnson's 
administrative  style  and  public  posture  are 
uniquely  paclflstlc.    It  Is  inconceivable  that 
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he  would  ever  quote  Ms  father  as  laying  that 
all  buslneesmen  are  S.O.B.'s.  And  even  If  he 
were  to  say  It,  he  would  take  the  «dge  off  the 
quote  by  stating  comfortably  that  "my  daddy 
used  to  say.  .  .  ."  Johnson's  arguments,  en- 
treaties, and  programs  are  percrtved  as  em- 
anating directly  from  a  reasonably  and  plain 
American — a  man  "whom  you  caaa  do  busi- 
ness with" — who.  much  like  mo$t  business 
leaders,  made  his  bundle  himself,  quite  prop- 
erly taking  advantage  of  the  mfcln  chance 
and  not  letting  things  go  to  his  h«d. 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  boUi  the  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Johnson  social  roform  Ideas 
sprang  from  the  same  humane  ^ntlments, 
Kennedy's  had  the  supreme  mark  of  their 
being  perceived  as  ideas,  whllei  Johnson's 
look  like  Just  plain  common  sense.  When 
Johnson  speaks  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  dlspoesessed,  he  speaks  In  liiodest  and 
humble  commonsense  tones,  talHlng  calmly 
of  his  own  deprived  childhood  an4  the  waste- 
ful unevennees  of  poverty. 

There  Is  no  rhetorical  embelllihment,  no 
obvious  Intellectuallzed  preoccu^tlon  with 
the  creation  of  quotable  quotes,  po  Implica- 
tion that  people  who  oppose  his  policies  are 
callously  self-serving  and  Indifferent.  John- 
son went  conspicuously  out  of  his  way  to 
sign  the  revolutionary  education  aid  bill  In 
the  humble  schoolhouse  of  his  "^exas  child- 
hood. For  the  signing  of  the  siedlcare  bill 
he  traveled  to  Independence,  Missouri,  to 
honor  another  ordlnsu-y,  and  by  now  nos- 
ttilglc,  plain  American,  Trimiani  (who,  sig- 
nificantly, was  too  feeble  even  to  read  his 
own  speech).  How  could  anyonie,  even  the 
most  unrepentent  reactionary,  'say  a  bad 
word  about  educational  subsidies  jor  Medicare 
xxnder  these  circumstances? 

The  Professional's  Professional.^  Till  John- 
son came  along,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Truman,  this  century's  Democl^tlc  Party 
Presidents  seemed  constantly  toj  project  an 
air  of  personal  superiority,  aristocratic  ex- 
cluslveness.  or  abrasive  combatlvpness.  This 
drove  their  adversaries  Into  ah^ost  i>atho- 
loglcallv  violent  opposition. 

VrraSkn,  though  lacking  Wilson's  profes- 
sorial self-righteousness  or  Roos€(velt's  coun- 
try-squire smoothness,  and  clearly  not  an 
aristocrat  like  Kennedy,  alienated  his  adver- 
saries largely  by  responding  hostljely  to  criti- 
cism (especialy  after  his  first  t^ro  years  in 
office)  and  by  surrounding  himself  with  bril- 
liant but  highly  contentious  Men  such  as 
Dean  Acheson  and  Leon  Keysernng.  John- 
son, the  most  professional  of  all  the  political 
pros,  has  masterfully  avoided  th^e  mistakes. 
In  the  process  he  has  made  thi  revolution 
they  could  not.  j 

As  a  leader  he  leaves  no  doubl  about  who 
runs  Washington,  creates  no  Jamblgultles 
about  his  stand  or  who  his  Adialnistration 
really  is.  He  carefully  holds  i  tight  and 
tough  rein  on  all  his  advisers  anjd  major  de- 
partment heads.  Nobody  speats  for  him- 
self, and  seldom  even  for  Johnson.  Every  one 
of  Johnson's  major  policy  aid  program 
pronouncements  Issues  directly  fyom  himself, 
and  usually  comes  as  a  completi  surprise. 

The  journalists  who  so  grandly  admired 
Kennedy's  graceful  style  and  Truman's  ag- 
gressive spunk,  and  so  disdainfully  abjiired 
Elsenhower's  Involuted  prose,  noil  constantly 
complain  of  what  they  call  Johnson's  un- 
necessary secretlveness  and  exaggerated  van- 
ity. He  wants,  they  say.  to  Oretend  that 
everything  issuing  from  his  Ad|nlnistration 
Is  his  own  private  Inspiration  find  personal 
doing.  Except  perhaps  for  Flqbert  McNa- 
mara,  all  who  work  for  him  are  niade  to  seem 
like  colorless  functionaries  wlthj  no  discern- 
ible ideas  or  animation  of  their  own. 

Johnson  has  muzzled  them  411,  claiming 
every  credit  for  himself.  A  perfect  example  Is 
Stewart  Udall,  the  gregarious  atd  energetic 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  His  rugged  fea- 
tures and  uncompromising  dttermlnation 
dranuitized  the  Kennedy  years'  preoccupation 
with  natural  resource  preservation.  His  re- 
freshing  articles  and   crewcut  photograpbB 


were,  vmder  Kennedy,  seen  everywhere.  Now 
they  are  seen  nowhere.  He  is  almost  com- 
pletely silenced,  just  as  were  McGeorge  Bimdy 
said  other  colorful  Kennedy  personalities  who 
stayed  on  to  serve  Johnson. 

The  press  has  reacted  as  one  might  expect. 
Since  its  job  is  to  report  and.  In  a  way,  to 
make  news,  Johnson's  insistence  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  only  one  source  of  news 
understandably  does  nothing  to  endear  him 
to  the  journalists.  He  has  cut  off  their 
sources,  made  them  almost  utterly  dependent 
on  him  alone.  With  so  little  to  report  and 
write  about,  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  they 
now  write  so  much  about  Johnson's  vanity. 
Like  Kennedy's  critics,  they  are  driven  into 
irrational  attacks  and  criticism,  poxiring  old 
wine  Into  new  bottles. 

ALIEN    EGCHEAOS 

To  suggest  that  a  rustic  personality  and  a 
sort  of  barnyard  common  sense  are  more 
persuasive  in  the  case  of  high-level  business 
executives  than  well -phrased  reasoning  and 
well-ordered  facts  at  first  glance  contradicts 
the  general  impression  of  how  business  op- 
erates. It  must  certainly  offend  businessmen 
who  think  of  themselves  as  uncommonly 
pragmatic  and  hardheaded. 

But  to  say  that  businessmen  are  uniquely 
pragmatic  is  really  to  say  very  little.  The 
realities  to  which  any  of  us  respond  are  the 
realities  we  perceive,  not  necessarily  the  com- 
puterized realities  of  God's  laboratory.  What 
the  seasoned  executive  sees,  he  sees  through 
the  filters  with  which  years  of  seasoning  have 
equipped  him. 

The  effect  of  these  filters  has  been  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  recent  years  inside 
business  itself.  This  shows  up  especially  In 
the  larger  companies,  where  increasingly 
more  employees  are  being  recruited  from 
the  educated  professional  elite — physicists, 
chemists,  psychologists,  statisticians,  sociolo- 
gists, economists.  The  reactions  of  business 
executives  to  some  of  these  professionals  bear 
a  lot  of  similarity  to  their  reactions  to  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  The  professionals 
are  strongly  oriented  toward  concepts  and 
ideas.  They  often  speak  about  ordinary 
matters  of  business  strategy  and  competitive 
conditions  in  the  unfamiliar  language  of 
their  special  disciplines.  They  frequently 
Intellectualize  matters  to  a  degree  that 
bothers  and  threatens  their  bosses  because 
the  bosses  are  unaccustomed  to  the  subtle- 
ties on  which  these  professionals  so  con- 
stantly focus.     For  example: 

Economists  are  hired  to  say  what  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  is.  But  instead  of  making 
clear-cut  predictions,  they  frequently  Insist 
on  first  explaining  a  complex  set  of  elaborate 
assumptions  and  arcane  theories  on  which 
the  predictions  are  based. 

Psychologists,  hired  to  suggest  appropriate 
advertising  themes  and  product  designs,  gen- 
erally hedge  and  embellish  their  findings  in 
elaborately  complex  theories  of  human 
motivation. 

Sociologists,  hired  to  assist  in  solving  per- 
sonnel problems,  often  seem  to  create  new 
ones  with  their  jargonistlc  Insistence  on 
talking  about  ordination  and  subordination, 
Theory  X  and  Theory  Y.  and  organizational 
psychoses. 

Mathematicians,  hired  to  help  the  decision- 
making process  via  developing,  say,  linear 
programming  and  simulation  schemes  for 
physical  distribution,  often  seem  to  compli- 
cate things  by  talking  about  "minimizing 
the  uaftxlmum  regret"  and  "substituting 
heuristic  models." 

These  professionals  are  being  hired  becavise 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  business 
is  not  a  simple  "seat-of-the-pants"  discipline 
and  that  maybe  "these  guys  do  have  some- 
thing to  contribute."  But  wherever  the  pro- 
fessionals are  on  board,  there  is  friction. 
They  substitute  a  new  professional  language 
for  the  everyday  words  the  executive  has 
used  for  years.  They  develop  theoretical  con- 
structs where  common  sense  has  seemed  per- 


fectly adequate.  They  raise  questions  and 
suggest  solutions  that  are  highly  involved, 
that  seem  to  rest  on  a  special  professional 
mystique.  And  always  the  language  is  jar- 
gonlstic  and  somewhat  abstract.  Even  if  the 
executive  easily  understands  what  the  pro- 
fessionals offer,  as  increasingly  more  do.  he 
is  almost  certainly  repelled  by  how  they  do 
it.  All  too  often  they  "act  too  danmed 
smart,"  are  too  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  their  wisdom,  and  are  distressingly 
articulate. 

The  executive  who  has  climbed  to  the  top 
through  a  generation  of  following  his  in- 
stincts.  and  by  making  up  with  energy  what 
he  lacked  in  information  or  elaborate  ra- 
tionale. Is  suddenly  very  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  these  self-assured  profes- 
sionals. Understandably,  he  doesn't  like 
them.  He  dislikes  them  as  much  as  he  dis- 
liked the  aggressively  self-confident  and 
articulate  people  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration. 

When  he  finds  a  professional  in  his  orga- 
nization who  Is  modest,  talks  in  common- 
sense  prose  and  with  restrained  tolerance 
for  opposing  viewpoints,  then  he  listens  and 
acts.  And  that  Is  what  has  happened  under 
Johnson.  For  the  first  time  In  this  century 
a  program  for  massive  social  reform  and 
governmental  Involvement  in  the  general 
economy  has  been  presented  in  modestly 
measured  tones,  in  the  name  of  simple  and 
humane  common  sense,  and  with  an  Indica- 
tion of  some  understanding  of  oppoelng 
viewpoints  and  problems.  And,  as  a  con- 
sequence, for  the  first  time  the  business 
community  accepts  the  prescription,  or  at 
least  does  not  react  with  blind  fury. 

This  is  the  result  of  Johnson's  special 
touch.  This  is  why  the  Johnson  Treatment 
has  produced  such  remarkable  acceptance 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those 
"treated."  It  hinges  on  his  almost  instinc- 
tive ability  to  reduce  revolutionary  Ideu 
to  commonsense  practicalities;  his  brilliantly 
calculated  device  of  surrounding  hlmsell 
with  exceptionally  able  people  whose  own 
brilliance  Is  not  too  apparent,  whose  White 
House  presence  is  not  too  visible,  and  whose 
own  styles  are  neither  flashy  nor  condescend- 
ing; his  constant  vigilance  that  his  style  iJ 
never  compromised  by  members  of  his  Ad- 
ministration prematurely  leaking  programs 
imder  consideration,  publicly  expressing 
their  own  personal  views  (or  even  the  Presi- 
dent's views)  about  current  Issues,  or  being 
constantly  seen  In  public  with  people  or  In 
situations  that  might  generate  envy,  fear. 
distrust,  or  suggest  haughtiness  or  aristo- 
cratic excluslveness  in  circles  whose  support 
is  needed. 

WHAT   KENNEDY    ACHIEVED 

None  of  this  means,  however,  that  Ken- 
nedy, in  spite  of  his  problems,  in  spite  oJ 
his  specific  failures,  and  In  spite  of  his  In- 
ability to  marshal  sufficient  business  and 
Congressional  support,  was  a  failure  as  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  Kennedy  was  In  impor- 
tant ways  an  extraordinary  success.  His  Im- 
pact on  America's  future  will  be  vastly 
disproportionate  to  his  short  tenure  in  tit 
Presidency. 

One  of  his  most  encompassing  contribu- 
tions will  undoubtedly  turn  out  to  be  In  an 
area  for  which  he  seemed  least  prepared- 
the  almost  total  rationalization  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  complex  administrative 
and  decision-making  processes.  In  spite  ol 
his  enormous  inexperience  as  an  administra- 
tor, and  In  spite  of  Elsenhower's  vast  ex- 
perience, it  was  Kennedy  who  selected  and 
brought  into  the  federal  administrative  ma- 
chinery men  who  effectively  Implemented 
entirely  new  and  powerful  methods  for 
analyzing  complex  projects  and  for  evaluat- 
ing costly  proposals — methods  such  as  cat 
benefits  analysis,  cost  effectiveness  analysis. 
and  systems  analysis. 

We  tend  to  associate  these  methods  wlti 
Department  of  Defense  projects,  but,  thanb 
to  Johnson,  they  are  now  being  actively  em- 
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ployed  in  such  historically  "soft"  areaa  as 
flood  control,  agricultural  subsidies,  and  even 
tor  determining  the  level  and  payout  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  men 
with  no  previous  business  experience  (men 
me  Charles  Hitch  and  Alain  Enthoven) ,  the 
vast  federal  machinery  is  at  last  beginning 
to  be  operated  in  a  somewhat  more  thorough- 
ly businesslike  fashion. 

But  Kennedy  did  a  lot  more.  Above  all 
else,  he  raised  new  Issues  In  a  newly  In- 
spirational manner  about  what  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  government  are.  His 
enormously  self-confident  and  aristocratic 
manner  may  have  ruffled  and  frightened 
certain  major  groups  whose  support  was 
badly  needed.  But  he  successfully  pointed 
the  sights  of  a  large  majority  of  our  society 
to  new  possibilities  of  national  economic 
achievement  and  social  betterment.  (John- 
son's extraordinary  contribution  in  this  re- 
spect was  to  enlist  effectively  the  solid  sup- 
port of  business  and  Congress  behind  the 
goals  Kennedy  had  taught  others  to  value 
and  seek.) 

Perhaps  most  of  all,  Kennedy  inspired  a 
whole  generation  of  young  Americans  to 
think  of  public  service  and  politics  as 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  rewarding  activi- 
ties. But  in  this  respect  at  least,  he  did  it 
less  with  his  speeches  than  with  the  ex- 
traordinarily able  and  articulate  men  he  ap- 
pointed to  office.  He,  together  with  them, 
showed  once  and  for  all  that  to  be  In  gov- 
ernment service  does  not  necessarily  mean 
being  Incompetent;  that  being  actively  con- 
cerned about  social  betterment  for  the  de- 
prived sectors  of  our  society  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  being  muddleheaded  or  radical; 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  both 
athletic  and  Intellectual,  educated  and 
sparkling,  serious  and  fun,  dedicated  to 
social  causes  while  also  being  businesslike 
in  getting  the  Job  done. 

And,  especially  Interesting  for  American 
business  executives  and  their  children,  the 
Kennedy  group  showed  (as  had  been  shown 
In  Great  Britain  years  ago)  that  it  is  pos- 
Rlble  to  be  born  to  and  raised  in  affluence 
and  yet  be  actively  compassionate  in  a  polit- 
ical sense  about  the  plight  of  others.  Ken- 
nedy was  his  own  best  example  of  the  fact 
that  a  well-to-do  and  achieving  society  need 
not  be  a  soft,  callous,  or  indifferent  society — 
that  the  Affluent  Society  can,  Indeed,  be  a 
Great  Society.  So  Kennedy's  conUlbutlon 
was  great.  Indeed  Indispensable  for  what  fol- 
lowed. But  It  was  not  enough;  another  kind 
of  man  was  needed  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way 
If  businessmen  were  to  be  won  over. 

QUIET    REVOLUTION 

While  Johnson's  personality  and  his  at 
times  seemingly  muscular  style  have  In  part 
alienated  the  nation's  intellectual  elite  and 
badly  disappointed  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple whom  Kennedy  inspired  and  Infiuenced 
80  greatly,  they  have  won  for  his  domestic 
programs  the  support  of  nearly  everyone  else. 
And,  as  a  result,  he  has  achieved  all  the 
legislative  goals  which  this  "elite"  so  uncom- 
promisingly favors. 

In  domestic  affairs  Johnson  has  made 
almost  a  complete  sweep — occasional  ap- 
parent setbacks  like  the  airline  strike  break, 
or  the  original  wage-price  guidelines  (and 
further  labor  problems  yet  to  come) ,  or  rising 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program  and  civil 
rights  legislative  problems  notwithstanding. 
Whatever  happens  now — whatever  bapi>ens 
In  his  relations  with  Congress  and  the  busi- 
ness community  during  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  the  White  Hoxise — will  not,  I  believe,  alter 
the  fact  that  the  minds  of  most  business 
leaders  have  already  been  irrevocably 
changed.  To  them  government  is  no  longer 
the  lumbering,  Brobdingnagian  Washington 
abstraction  It  once  was.  The  interventionist 
state  is  no  longer  so  unambiguously 
abhorrent. 

Only  In  International  affairs  does  any  real 
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disappointment  and  dissension  linger  about 
the  Johnson  policies.  Vietnam  remains  the 
Administration's  major  problem.  But  inso- 
far as  the  business  commtinity  is  concerned. 
Johnson,  even  on  this  matter,  stands  rather 
well.  The  reasons  are  that  from  the  start 
the  business  conmiunlty  generally  sided  with 
his  policy  of  continued  pressure  and  resolve, 
and  that  business  executives  know  from 
their  own  experience  that  once  started,  com- 
petitive policies  are  very  hard  to  change. 
They  sympathize  with  his  dilemma. 

Johnson  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  dem- 
onstrating that  our  society  can  and  will  be 
great  in  things  that  transcend  material 
things;  that  it  virtll  be  great  as  well  In  Its 
compassion,  sense  of  Justice,  and  the  fact 
that  the  economically  most  significant  sector 
of  our  society  is  at  last  solidly  behind  mak- 
ing It  great  In  every  way. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PATMAN  PRO- 
POSES PLAN  TO  SAVE  TAXPAYERS 
OVER  $1  BILLION  IN  INTEREST 
CHARGES  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT— TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. January  31,  1967,  I  was  privileged 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  testify  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  ceiUng. 

With  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hereby  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  remarks,  preceded  by  a 
short  summary: 

Summary 

1.  It  Is  the  Congress'  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  pubUc  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  coordinated  system  of  tax, 
monetary  and  debt  management  policies. 
This  Is  provided  for  In  Article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution  where  the  people  dele- 
gated these  great  sovereign  powers  to  their 
elected  representatives. 

2.  High  Interest  costs  on  the  national 
debt — estimated  at  $14.2  billion  for  fiscal 
1968 — are  a  primary  cause  of  budgetary  defi- 
cits. These  deficits  are  being  financed  with 
additional  debt  upon  which  additional  in- 
terest must  be  paid,  thus  contributing  to 
further  deficits  and  a  mushrooming  national 
debt. 

3.  In  the  past  15  years,  annual  Interest 
costs  have  doubled  and  can  be  expected  to 
double  again  In  the  next  15  years.  This  huge 
Interest  burden  threatens  necessary  public 
works  programs  such  as  highways,  dams  and 
bridges,  education  and  health  programs,  as 
well  as  badly  needed  economic  opportunity 
and  poverty  measures,  not  to  mention  vital 
defense  and  space  requirements. 

4.  I  have  recently  Introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
3387.  which  If  enacted  will  save  the  taxpayers 
over  $1  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  and  $1  bllUon 
per  year  for  the  next  40  years  after  that. 
It  merely  provides  that  that  portion  of  na- 
tional defense  expendltvures  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1965  will  be  financed 
by  the  direct  sale  of  nonnegotlable,  non- 
interest  bearing  government  bonds  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  save  over  $1  billion  a  year  In  Interest 
charges  rather  than  if  the  Treasury  sold  ne- 


gotiable. Interest-bearing  bonds  in  the  New 
York  bond  markets. 

5.  The  monetary  experts,  Including  Federal 
Reserve  System  officials,  all  agree  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  creates  our  money  supply 
on  the  public  credit.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve buys  securities,  bank  deposits  are  in- 
creased by  an  equal  amount.  This  Increase 
In  deposits  provides  the  banking  system 
additional  reserves  which  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  fractional  reserve  system 
permits  the  banks  to  make  loans  or  invest- 
ments In  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  for  every 
one  dollar  in  reserves.  Th\is,  the  banking 
system  can  take  these  high  powered  dollars 
created  free  for  them  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  piu-chase  ten  dollars  of  government 
bonds  for  each  one  dollar  of  new  reserves. 
This  is  how  the  commercial  banks  buy  gov- 
ernment bonds  on  the  pubUc  credit  and 
enjoy  "unearned  interest"  for  the  benefit  of 
their  stockholders  but  to  the  great  detriment 
of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

6.  My  bUl,  H.R.  3387,  would  thus  permit  the 
people's  government  to  enjoy  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.     These  money  creating  facilities  are 
now  enjoyed  only  by  the  privileged  few.    By 
the  same  token.  Federal  Reserve  credit  faclU- 
tles  should  be  opened  to  publicly  supervised 
private  financial  Institutions.    For  Instance, 
if  savings  and  loan  associations,  farm  credit 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  were  admitted 
to  Federal  Reserve  membership,  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  abolish  present  Federal  credit 
programs  designed  to  assist  these  institutions. 
When  we  give  the  Federal  Reserve  back  to 
the  people,  we  can  get  the  government  out  of 
the  lending  business.    When  this  happens.  It 
win  be  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  sponsor 
legislation  abolishing  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  and  other  government  credit 
Instruments  which  as  mere  financial  inter- 
mediaries fall  to  serve  their  intended  purpose 
in  times  of  severe  monetary  stress.    Federal 
Reserve  credit  facilities  should  also  be  avail- 
able for  the  financing  of  necessary  State  and 
local  projects  such  as  hospitals  and  schools. 
7.  When  the  government  reforms  its  de- 
fective and  inequitable  monetary  and  debt 
management  system,  mushrooming  Interest 
and  public  debt  burdens,  as  well  as  most  Fed- 
eral credit  programs,  may  well  disappear  as 
public  problems.    This  would  contribute  a 
new  competitive  vigor  and  dynamism  to  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Testimony 
Chairman  Mills,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  my  name  Is  Wright 
Patman  a  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  first  Congressional  district  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEBT  CEILING  IS 
VITAL 

I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  the  great 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today  to 
present  my  views  on  an  all-Important  sub- 
ject—the public  debt  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Many  honorable— but  perhaps  un- 
thinking—persons deprecate  the  principle  of 
a  statutory  public  debt  celling  and  periodic 
Congressional  review  of  Administration  pro- 
posals to  permit  temporary  Increases  in  that 
celling.  But  I  for  one  stoutly  defend  this 
procedure  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate your  Committee  for  continuing  re- 
view of  the  public  debt  as  such. 
coNSTmrriONAi,  RESPONSiBiLrrT  or  congress 

OVER     taxation,     MONEY     AND     THE     PUBLIC 
DEBT 

For.  can  we  in  this  Congress,  or  any  Con- 
gress, fall  to  give  due  regard  to  Article  One, 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution  which  confers 
upon  Congress  the  sole  power  and  reeponsl- 
biUty  to  impose  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the 
nation's  debts,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  nation  and  to  Issue  money  and  to 
regulate  its  value?  Can  we  fall  to  meet  this 
responsibility  in  the  same  full  measure  that 
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we  meet  our  Constitutional  resptfcslblllty  to 
provide  this  great  nation  with  de  ease  forces 
sufficient  to  protect  her  vital  Interests,  also 
provided  In  this  very  same  Artlcl^  One,  Sec- 
tion 8?  Of  course  not,  for  therei  is  nothing 
more  crucial  lor  the  well  being  of  a  free  peo- 
ple than  the  handling  of  thelij  public  fi- 
nances. The  taxing  and  money  |  powers  are 
powers  peculiar  to  sovereignty.  IThe  severe 
Imperfection  of  these  powers,  as  Students  of 
history  know,  was  a  fatal  weaic^ess  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  | 

The  people  conferred  their  sov^elgn  pow- 
ers of  taxation  and  money  creitlon  upon 
the  Congress  when  they  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  faithful  exerc^e  of  these 
great  powers  for  the  public  good  lis  a  sacred 
trust.  This  triist  cannot  be  delegated  or 
assigned.  Members  of  Congres^  alone  are 
responsible  for  formulation  of  mie  govern- 
ment's financial  policy  and  we  alone  are  re- 
sFKinslble  for  Its  success.  We  piiist  take 
the  credit — we  must  take  the  blalne.  It  can 
be  no  other  way.  The  Constlt^itlon  does 
not  permit  any  alternative,  and  tb  do  other- 
wise would  violate  the  solemn  oafth  we  took 
on  January   10,   1967.  ] 

TAXATION.    MONET.    AND    DEBT    AS^   CLOSELY 
INTER-BZLATED 

Th^^s,  the  Issuance  of  money  a^  a  medi\un 
Of  exchange  to  finance  the  production  of 
goods  and  services,  taxation,  and  i  the  public 
debt  are  all  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
sovereign  people's  elected  reprisentatlves. 
The  fact  that  these  public  functions  are  so 
closely  Inter-related  one  to  the  other  Is  why 
I  hope  that  my  thoughts  may  ^  of  some 
Interest  and  usefulness  to  you  today  on  the 
question  of  the  debt  limit  Increa^.  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  person  Interested  In  this  subject 
of  the  debt  celling  Increase  particularly  In 
terms  of  the  relationship  of  tha  Constitu- 
tional Issuance  of  money  to  the  plubllc  debt. 

THE    NATIONAI.    DEBT    IS    A    MORTOAGE    ON 
ALL    OUB    PROPERTT       ] 

The  amount  of  the  public  dent,  and  the 
payment  of  interest  thereon,  rqpresents  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  real  and  f>er9onal  prop- 
erty  of  every  man,  woman  an4  child  In 
America.  Ptirther.  this  debt  represents  a 
mortgage  on  the  Incomes — the  earning  power 
itself — of  all  of  us.  the  present  ^nd  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

HIGH  INTBSEST  COSTS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 
CATTSS  BTTOGET  DEnCTIS  AND  MAK^  THE  DEBT 
GROW    LARGER 

Gentlemen,  a  shocking  aspect  fcf  our  na- 
tional debt  Is  the  realization  that  the  sinnual 
service  charge  on  the  public  debt!  Is  so  high 
that  It  alone  makes  annual  deficits  In  the 
Administrative  budget  virtually  ufaavoldable 
unless  our  tax  rates  are  so  high  |as  to  p>os- 
slbly  Inhibit  production  and  consumption. 
These  deficits,  year  after  year,  a^e  In  turn 
financed  by  additional  debt,  and  that  addi- 
tional debt  must  Itself  be  servlcjed  by  the 
pajrment  of  more  Interest,  thus  contributing 
to  ever  larger  budget  deficits  anjd  an  ever 
larger  national  debt.  This  compounding  of 
Interest  on  our  national  debt  has  been  going 
on  and  on  and  on.  and  first  beca|ne  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  when  we  began 
spending  $250  million  a  day  flghtilng  World 
War  II.  Simple  arithmetic  tells  is  that  an 
annual  Administrative  budget  defcclt  equal 
to  and  resulting  from  a  rate  of  interest  of 
5'"o  on  the  public  debt,  which  Is  about  what 
It  Is  now.  will,  by  1980 — assumlni  that  the 
rest  of  each  and  every  budget  Is  Tin  perfect 
balance — result  In  a  public  debt  oj  over  8650 
billion  at  an  annual  Interest  c^st  of  $30 
billion  or  more.  This  U  a  frightening  pros- 
pect, and  1980  Is  Just  around  the  ctorner,  col- 
leagues. 

EVEE-GROWTNO    N.ATTONAL    DEBT   THREATENS 
PUBLIC    WORKS    PROGRAMS 

A  recent  Joint  Economic  Commlitee  report 
estimates  that  the  capital  requlreMents  dur- 
ing the  period  1966-1975  of  all  pubttlc  spend- 
ing  units   for   neceesary    faclUtle^  such   aa 


water  and  sewer,  electric  and  gas.  transporta- 
tion, education,  health,  recreational  and  cul- 
tural, and  other  public  buildings  will  amount 
to  8500  billion,  or  one-half  a  trillion  dollars! 
How  can  these  basic  needs  be  met,  not  to 
mention  immense  sums  required  for  defense 
and  space,  when  all  our  property,  incomes 
and  earning  power  are  already  subject  to  a 
debt  mortgage  of  over  $300  billion  and  which 
by  1980  may  double  Itself?  This  mushroom- 
ing debt  upon  debt  will  be  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  average  citizen  without  any  cor- 
responding benefits  to  him.  How  could  the 
national  government  share  its  income  with 
State  governments — a  siiggestlon  some  are 
proposing — when  saddled  with  such  a  huge, 
ever-growing  debt — a  debt  that  is  Increasing 
at  an  increasing  rate  year  In  and  year  out? 
Will  it  ever  end?  What  Is  the  answer? 
Must  our  citizens  be  deprived  of  necessary 
public  facilities  and  services  because  of  un- 
wise and  costly  debt  management  policies? 

EARLIER    TESTIMONY    BEFORE    WATS    AND    MEANS 
COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    DEBT 

This  February  13  It  will  have  been  exactly 
23  years  since  I  appeared  before  this  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  speak  on 
the  same  question  that  is  before  us  today.  At 
that  time,  during  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
II,  I  was  accompanied  to  the  witness  table 
by  two  great  Americans — the  late  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  a  founder  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  Honorable  Jerry  Voorhls,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California  and 
a  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  of  money 
and  public  finance.  His  book  entitled  "Out 
of  Debt,  Out  of  Danger"  is  a  classic  work. 

Our  deep  concern  expressed  before  this 
Committee  that  day  was  that  unless  Con- 
gress adopted  certain  basic  and  simple  meas- 
ures, by  the  end  of  the  war  the  national  debt 
would  amount  to  the  staggering  sum  of  $300 
billion  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
more  than  $5  billion.  History  proves,  of 
course,  that  our  fears  were  not  at  all  ground- 
less. The  bill.  H.R.  1.  that  I  Introduced  back 
in  1943  is  substantially  the  same  proposal 
that  I  offer  right  now  at  the  opening  of  the 
90th  Congress  in  January  1967 — to  control 
the  virulent  growth  in  the  national  debt  and 
debt  service  costs  without  sacrificing  the  na- 
tional goals  so  clearly  and  forcefully  ex- 
pressed In  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946: 
maximum  production,  maximum  employ- 
ment and  maximum  purchasing  power. 

THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE   CREATES    MONEY   ON   THE 
PUBLIC    CREDIT 

Chairman  Mills.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  sovereign  powers  of  the  people  to 
create  money  and  credit  has  ben  farmed  out — 
unwisely,  I  think— by  their  representatives 
In  Congress  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  Reserve — legally  or  otherwise — 
Is  now  the  issuer  of  our  Constitutional  money 
and  credit,  not  the  Congress,  and  they  make 
all  the  policy  decisions  as  well  as  carry  them 
out  In  spite  of  what  anyone  else  says  or 
thinks.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  be- 
come a  central  bank  of  Issue  in  the  old 
European  tradition.  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks about  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
high  Interest  rate  policy  in  his  recent  State 
of  the  Union  message  Illustrate  my  point. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  Federal  Reserve  po- 
tentially Is  the  greatest  engine  of  Inflation 
and  of  depression  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
It  has  the  unlimited  power  to  create  or  de- 
stroy money.  Overnight  it  can  create  a  tril- 
lion dollars  by  increasing  commercial  bank 
deposits — deposits  which  provide  reserves  for 
bank  loans  which  in  turn  become  additional 
deposits,  and  so  on.  By  the  time  the  system 
of  iractional  reserves,  which  our  banks  are 
privileged  to  use,  has  run  its  course,  for 
every  dollar  of  new  reserves  provided  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  our  banking  system  can  cre- 
ate ten  additional  dollars  of  checking  ac- 
count money.  That  Is  how  our  money  sup- 
ply, presenUy  about  $170  billion,  is  created. 


When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  purchaws 
government  bonds.  It  creates  additional  bank 
reserves  by  an  equal  amount.  When  It  seiu 
bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  decreases  bank 
reserves  by  an  equal  amount. 

So.  the  first  step  In  the  money  creation 
process  Is  the  purchase  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  of  someone's  debt — either  government 
debt  or  private  debt.  The  Federal  Reserve 
turns  debt  into  money — either  In  the  form 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  Increased  bank 
reserves — the  latter  which  may  be  drawn 
down  by  member  banks  for  an  equal  amount 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  or,  alternatively,  to 
provide  checkbook  money  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned 10  to  1  ratio.  So  money  is  based  on 
debt — no  debt,  no  money.  As  long  as  some- 
one Is  willing  to  sign  a  promissory  note  or 
Issue  a  bond,  then  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
"monetize"  It,  merely  by  "buying"  It. 

Now  when  the  Federal  Reserve  creates 
Federal  Reserve  notes  or  bank  reserves 
directly  convertible  Into  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  it  is  not  using  its  own  credit  or  bank- 
ers' credit  or  borrower's  credit.  They  are 
using  the  public's  credit — yours  and  mine— 
because  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  says :  "Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  be  Issued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  hereby 
authorized,  and  said  notes  shall  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be 
redeemed  in  lawful  money  on  demand  at  the 
Treasviry  Department  of  the  United  State*, 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C." 

THE      FEDERAL      RESERVE      CREATES      MONET     r0| 
PRIVATE    BANKERS    TO    BUT    U.S.    BONDS 

Now  I  think  this  section  of  the  Act  Is 
perfectly  clear.  The  Federal  Reserve  uses 
the  public's  own  credit  to  enable  our  prt- 
vately-owned  banks  to  create  checkbook 
money  which  they  can  use  to  buy  Interest- 
bearing  government  bonds.  The  banks  pay 
for  the  bonds  by  creating  dep>oslts  on  their 
books  for  the  Treasury's  account — all  be- 
cause of  the  reserves  created  for  the  banks 
free  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  purchase  of  a 
government  bond.  I  repeat,  for  every  $1  In 
government  bonds  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  with  the  government's  own  credit, 
the  banking  system  can  buy  $10  of  bonds  for 
themselves  and  keep  the  Interest  for  the 
benefit  of  their  stockholders. 

UNEARNED   INTEREST   GIVEN   TO   BANKERS  CAUSES 
DEFICITS   AND    BIGGER    NATIONAL    DEBT 

Mind  you,  gentlemen,  while  this  Interest 
is  Income  to  the  banks,  it  is  an  expense  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  it  contributes  mightily 
to  our  budget  deficits  and  to  our  national 
debt.  For  fiscal  1968.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  will  cost  the  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $14.2  billion,  nearly  twice  the  esti- 
mated budget  deficit.  So,  gentlemen,  by 
law  these  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  legal 
obligation  of  the  United  States  and,  to- 
gether with  these  government  bonds  sold 
for  bank-created  checkbook  money,  repre- 
sent a  mortgage  on  the  entire  assets  of  our 
people.  The  people's  own  credit  is  used  in 
this  manner,  and  although  I  am  all  for  our 
banks'  making  money  and  for  a  profitable 
and  healthy  privately-owned  banking  sys- 
tem, and  although  I  am  all  for  the  govern- 
ment paying  Interest  to  individuals  and 
others  for  the  loan  of  their  savings — real 
savings,  let  me  pose  this  question.  Why 
must  the  people's  government  borrow  money 
from  our  commercial  banks  at  Interest  when 
it  Is  the  people's  own  credit  that  these  banks 
are  using  to  buy  these  government  bonds 
with?  Why  should  the  Government  ex- 
change its  Interest- bearing  bonds  for  a  non- 
interest  bearing  Federal  Reserve  note,  both 
of  which  represent  the  public's  own  credit? 
Why  do  these  banks  get  a  better  break  from 
the  Federal  Reserve — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers — than  the  government  itself? 
The  Federal  Reserve  can  create  money  di- 
rectly for  the  government  that  is  Just  as 
sound  and  as  good  as  that  created  for  the 
commercial  banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
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ne  money  created  directly  for  the  govern- 
ment would  be  no  more  or  no  less  Inflation- 
^  than  that  money  created  by  the  private 
haiiks  on  the  public's  credit.  But  the 
^ucla:  point  is  that  the  interest  costs  on 
ZiiB  Federal  Reserve  created  money  would  be 
«v^  and  these  deficits  and  this  huge  na- 
tional debt  would  be  much  more  readily 
controllable  and  there  woiUd  be  more  money 
{m  for  badly  needed  highways,  dams, 
bridges,  sewers  and  schools,  poverty  and 
other  necessary  public  programs. 

^rBX    SHOULD    USE    OF    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT    SUB- 
SIDIZE BANKERS? 

Unfortunately,  gentlemen,  World  War  II 
was  financed  In  large  part  by  the  purchase 
of  interest-bearing  government  bonds  made 
Dosslble  by  the  free  use  of  the  public  credit 
bv  our  privately-owned  commercial  banks, 
-niat  part  of  the  debt  Is  stUl  outstanding  and 
costs  us  about  $4  billion  each  year  in  in- 
terest.   Now  why  couldn't  we  have  Just  had 
the  Federal   Reserve   purchase   those   bonds 
Irom  the  Treasury  and  save  the  Interest? 
Everybody  knows  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
creates  money  on  the  credit  of  the  people  and 
their  taxable  property.     The  value  of  our 
money  is  not  based  upon  gold,  silver,  or  any 
other  similarly  scarce  commodity.     It  is  an 
obUgatlon  of  the  government  derived  from 
the  Constitutional  power  to  tax  income  and 
wealth   that  gives   our  money   value.     It  Is 
our  American  genius  for  production  of  goods 
and  services  that   makes  oxir  paper   money 
valuable  and  acceptable  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change.   The  reason  that  the  so-called  Un- 
coln  greenbacks  sold  at  discounts  from  time 
to  time  during  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  because  of  serious  doubt  that  the  Na- 
tion would  survive.     That  is  the  reason,  be- 
cause  greenbacks    wert   convertible    at    any 
time  at  part  Into  6%  bonds.     In  fact,  most 
of  the  greenbacks — U.S.   notes — are  still   in 
circulation   and   are   as   good   as  gold — even 
better  than  gold.    So  where  a  nation  is  strong 
and  the  people  have  faith  in  themselves  and 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce,  paper 
obligations  of  their  government  are  entirely 
acceptable — and  my  main  point  here  today 
Is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  soundTiess, 
an  interest-bearing  obligation  is  not  a  bit 
better  than  a  non-interest  bearing  obliga- 
tion.   Furthermore,  had  not  the  greenbacks 
been  Issued  the  national   debt  might  well 
have  been  $60  billion  greater  than  it  actually 
is  today  if  Lincoln  had  let  the  banks  buy  in- 
terest-bearing bonds  instead,  and  collect  un- 
earned Interest. 

We  should  have  the  Federal  Reserve  pur- 
chase directly  from  the  Treasury  non-interest 
bearing  bonds  whenever  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  government  to  create  money  for  unusual 
expenditures  such  as  large-scale  mlUtary  op- 
erations. In  other  words,  when  large 
amounts  of  newly  created  money  are  neces- 
sary for  defense  purposes,  as  at  the  present 
time,  let  It  be  done  directly  between  these 
two  government  agencies  and  keep  the  pri- 
vate banks  out  of  the  money-creating  proc- 
ess. This  way  the  taxpayers  save  the  interest. 
Let  the  government  pay  Interest  only  on 
bonds  purchased  with  real  savings,  not  with 
money  Just  created  out  of  thin  air  on  the 
government's  own  credit  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

EXPERTS  ADMTT  FEDERAL   RESERVE   LETS   BANKERS 
CREATE  OUR  MONEY 

Now  nobody  claims  that  my  description  of 
how  our  money  is  created  Is  either  Inaccurate 
or  Incorrect.  Listen  to  what  Mr.  Marriner 
Bccles,'  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  to  say  on  this  subject  of 
money  creation  during  previous  Congres- 
sional hearings  some  years  ago: 


"Mr.  Patman.  The  stock  Is  less  than  $140.- 
000,000  and  you  do  several  hundred  bllUon 
dollars'  worth  of  business  a  year  sometimes, 
and  furthermore,  when  you  actually  hold  and 
claim  now  over  $2,000,000,000  In  Government 
securities  which  you  claim  you  bought.  How 
did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  those  $2,000,- 
000,000  of  Government  securities? 

Mr.  EccLES.  We  created  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Out  of  what? 

Mr.  EccLEs.  Out  of  the  right  to  Issue  credit, 

Mr.  Patman.  And  there  is  nothing  behind 
It,  Is  there,  except  the  Government's  credit? 

Mr.  EccLES.  We  have  the  Government 
bonds. 

Mr.  Patman.  That's  right,  the  Govern- 
ment's credit. 

Mr.  ECCLES.  That  is  what  your  money  sys- 
tem is  .  .  .•  . 

Mr.  Patman.  Going  back  to  this  Issue  as  to 
the  Government's  credit.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
$20  000,000,000  that  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country  hold  today  in  United  States 
Government  bonds  were  purchased  with  cre- 
ated money? 

Mr   EccLES.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  $20,000,000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  approximately,  that  they 
purchased  these  bonds  with  created  money. 

Mr.  EccLES.  What  20  billion  of  bonds? 

Mr  Patman.  That  the  banks  hold  today; 
approximately— between    19    and   20   bllUon 

dollars.  ,.  .,.  ...^ 

Mr.  ECCLES.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 

banks  hold. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  that  Is  not  the  main 
point.  In  other  words,  the  bonds  that  the 
banks  hold  today— they  created  the  money 
to  buy  those  bonds,  did  they  not? 

Mr  ECCLES.  The  banking  system  as  a  whole 
creates  and  extinguishes  the  deposits  as  they 
make  loans  and  investments,  whether  they 
buy  Government  bonds  or  whether  they  buy 
utility  bonds,  or  whether  they  make  farmers' 
loans.  . 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  what  you  say.  Governor,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  created  the  money,  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  ECCLES.  Well,  the  banks  create  money 
when  they  make  loans  and  Investments. 

Mr.  Patman.  All  right;  and  these  Govern- 
ment bonds  were  one  of  the  Investments. 

Mr.  EccLES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Patman.  Now  we  are  back  to  where  we 
were.  The  banks  created  the  money  to  buy 
$20  000.000,000  or  whatever  It  was  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Therefore  It  has  Increased 
the  available  money  supply  by  $20,000,000,000 
did  It  not? 

Mr.  ECCLES.  Tes;  that  U  true.  If  those  are 
the  figures  representing  the  Increase  In  com- 
mercial   banks.     I    think   those   figures   are 

Mr   Patman.  It  is  over  19  billion,  anyway? 

Mr.  EccLES.  I  think  those  figures  represent 
a  large  Investment  of  savings  funds. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  believe  they  do.  Anyway, 
the  commercial  banks  when  they  buy  bonds 
or  anything  else,  create  the  money,  so  to 
speak,  to  buy  them  with? 

Mr.  EccLES.  That  Is  right  .  .  .' 

Mr.  Patman.  In  other  words,  you  would 
buy  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  billion  dollars  on 
the  banks? 

Mr  ECCLES.  If  they  could  get  a  billion  dol- 
lars they  could  buy  up  about  $10,000,000  in 
bonds . . . 

Mr  ECCLES.  No:  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
buy  In  the  open  market.  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve then  bought  a  billion  dollars  of  securi- 


•Mr.  Eccles  stated  in  Collier's  Magazine, 
June  8,  1935:  "The  banks  can  create  and 
destroy  money.  Bank  credit  is  money.  It 
Is  the  money  we  do  most  of  our  business 
with,  not  with  that  currency  which  we  usu- 
ally think  of  as  money." 


» Hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  8.  1471,  June  21,  23,  24  and  25, 

1941.  ^    „ 

"Hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  1471,  June  21,  23,  24  and 
26,  1941. 


ties  in  the  open  market  that  would  be  new 
Treasury  Issues.  The  banks  would  still  hold 
them  and  the  Federal  Reserve  would  put  in- 
to the  banks  another  blUlon  of  excess  re- 
serves If  they  used  that  billion  they  could 
buy  five  billion  more  of  Governments,  and 
you  could  keep  the  price  up.  For  every  bil- 
lion of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  put  in  the 
open  market  operations,  the  private  banks 
could  buy  five  billion. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  comes  pretty  close  to 
some  other  Ideas  I  have  heard. 

Mr  ECCLES.  I  mean  they  could  buy  ten  bll- 
Uon I  mean  the  Federal  Reserve  when  It 
carries  out  an  open-market  operation,  that 
Is  if  it  purchases  Government  securities  in 
the  open  market  It  puts  new  money  Into  the 
banks  which  creates  idle  deposits. 

Mr.  Dewey.  There  are  no  excess  reserves 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ECCLES.  Whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  buvs  Government  securities  In  the 
open  market  or  buys  them  direct  from  the 
Treasury,  either  one,  that  is  what  it  does- 
Mr.  Dewey.  What  are  you  going  to  use  to 
buy  them  with? 

Mr    ECCLES.  What  is  who  going  to  use? 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
make  these  purchases. 
Mr   ECCLES.  What  do  they  always  use? 
Mr  Dewey.  You  are  going  to  create  credit? 
Mr   ECCLES.  That  is  all  we  have  ever  done. 
That  is  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
operates.    The  Federal  Reserve  System  creates 
money.    It  is  a  bank  of  Issue.' 

And  more  recently,  Mr.  Martin,  present 
Federal  Reserve  chairman  also  admitted  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  creates  our  money  on 
the  public  credit  by  the  mere  stroke  of  a 

pen: 

Mr  Patman.  Now  then,  Mr.  Martin,  Isn  t  It 
a  fact  that  these  Federal  Reserve  notes  that 
vou  Issue  and  exchange  for  these  bonds  are 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Just  as 
are  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  Patman.  In  other  words,  each  note 
says  on  its  face:  "The  United  SUtes  promls^_ 
to  pay  to  bearer  on  demand  so  many  dollars. ' 
That  Is  Just  as  much  a  Government  obliga- 
tion as  a  U.S.  bond  maturing  10  years  from 
now.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  Is  money. 
Mr.   Patman.  It   Is   an    obligation   of   the 
government. 

Now,    these    statements    of    the    Federal 
Reserve  Board,  covering  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve  banks,   shows   that   96   or   97   percent 
of  all  the  earnings  of  all  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  banks   comes   from    Interest   on   Gov- 
ernment bonds.    Now.  Mr.  Martin.  In  acquir- 
ing those  bonds  for  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  isn't  It  a  fact  that  you  don't  use  as 
backing  for  the  money  which  you  exchange 
for    those    bonds,    for   instance    $23    million 
worth   for   the  Dallas  bank,  you  didn't  use 
the  reserve  of  the  member  banks;  did  you? 
Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  use  the  capital 
stock  of  the  member  banks;  did  you? 
Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr   Patman.  You  did  not  use  the  reserves 
or  the  surplus  fund.<!  of  the  member  banks? 
Mr.  Martin,  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Patman.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  only 
thing  you  used  was  money  that  you  created 
which,   of   course,   you   have  a   right  to  do 
under  the  law?    You  created  $23  million  In 
Federal  Reserve  notes.    Whether  you  actually 
transferred  them  physically  or  not.  the  re- 
sult was   that   you   created   that   much    In 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  traded  them  for 
U.S.  Government  bonds.     That  Is  correct;  is 

It  not?  ....       .» . 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  one  way  of  stating  lt.« 


» Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  7158,  June  17,  1942. 

♦  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  8.  1461.  July  15,  1957. 
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bonds.     Now,   those  bonds   were 

giving  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  e^^change  for 

the  bonds  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well.  Federal  Reserve  credit. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Federal  Reserve  credit 
were  not  specific 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  what  I 
everyone  of  them  is  an  obligation 
Government;  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  what  mal^  It  good. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right.' 

SENATOR  OWEN  SPEAKS  OtTT  AGAINST 
INTEREST" 

To  put  the  Issues  here  even  mote  bluntly, 
gentlemen,  let  me  quote  from  Senajtor  Owen's 
1943  testimony  before  this  same 
Means  Committee  on  the  evils 
created  money  used  to  buy  gbvernment 
bonds.  Mind  you.  gentleman,  Senator  Owen 
was  a  principal  author  of  the  orlgifal  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  himielf  a  com- 
mercial bank  director.  I 

"Mr.  Owen.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  felt 
disposed  to  appear  before  the  comiAittee  with 
regard  to  this  matter  of  what  I  calTunearned 
Interest  was  this:  That,  in  my  onlnlon,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  United  Stales  was  in- 
volved, and  It  Is  In  the  exercise  of  (the  sover- 
eign power  only  that  money  is  ereated  by 
Congress,  or  through  it*  authority,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  any  private  Interest Itaxlng  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  United  Stat^  to  make 
credit  for  the  protection  of  the  peojjle  of  this 
coimtry  in  a  great  war  in  which  tve  are  in- 
volved, or  even  In  peacetimes.  ., .  .  But  1 
want  to  say  this,  and  say  It  very  plainly;  re- 
gardless of  anybody's  opinion,  this  eommlttee 
now  has  the  opportunity  of  saving  the  tax- 
payer's a  or  3  billion  dollars  a  y^ox  in  un- 
earned Interest  to  be  paid  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  banks  of  this  country.  That  is  what  I 
have  got  to  say,  and  I  am  opposed  tb  any  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  debt  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  wish  my  opposition  to  be  put  In  the 
record.  I  did  not  come  here  for  th^t  purpose, 
but  now  that  I  am  here.  I  feel  like  txpresslng 
my  opinion,  because  I  have  no  rea^n  not  to, 
and  because  I  think  it  may  be  usefull.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  grave  responsibility  on  ^ny  mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  to  be  taxing 
and  giving  away  xmearned  Interest 
tent  of  billions  per  annum.  I  wl 
prove  that,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Unl 
and.  as  a  citizen.  I  speak 

"The  Chairman.  You  always  spei 
terestlngly.  Senator 

"Mr.  Owen.  I  have  a  very  deteri 
about  It."  • 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  VIEWS  ON  MONE 
A3  VALID  TODAY 

Senator  Owen's  condemnation 
earned  interest"  received  by  bank 
ently     originated     with     Abraha 

whose  money  views  are  "must  r , 

everyone.  Lincoln  approved  of  a  »yst«m  of 
prlvat€ly-owned  commercUl  bank^  to  serve 
the  banking  needs  of  the  pubUc.  but  not  as 
creators  of  money  lent  to  the  Unltied  States 
government,  as  Is  done  today :  T 

"Money  is  the  creature  of  law  and)  the  crea- 
tion of  the  original  Issue  of  money  »hould  be 
maintained  as  an  exclusive  monop<iy  of  Na- 
tional Government.  T 

"Money  possesses  no  value  to  the  State 
other  than  given  to  It  by  clrciUaUol. 

"Government  has  the  power  toT  regulat* 
the  currency  and  credit  of  the  Natlton. 

"Government  should  stand  behlnfi  Its  ciir- 
rency  and  credit  and  the  bank  deposits  of  the 
Nation.    No  Individual  should  suffee  a  loss  of 


» Hearings  before  the  Subcommltefe  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  of  the  Joint  tconomlc 
Committee,  1956. 

•  Hearings  before  the  Committee  ion  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repreientatves 
on  H.R.  1470,  February  18,  1048. 


money  through  depreciated  or  Inflated  cur- 
rency or  bank  bankruptcy. 

"Government  possessing  the  power  to 
create  and  issue  currency  and  credit  as  money 
and  enjoying  the  right  to  withdraw  both  cur- 
rency and  credit  from  circulation  by  taxation 
and  otherwise,  need  not  and  should  not  bor- 
row capital  at  interest  as  the  means  of 
financing  governmental  work  and  public  en- 
terprise. The  Government  should  create.  Is- 
sue, and  circulate  all  the  currency  and  credit 
needed  to  satisfy  the  spending  power  of  the 
Government  and  the  buying  power  of  con- 
sTimers.  The  privilege  of  creating  and  issiiing 
money  is  not  only  the  supreme  prerogative 
of  Government,  but  It  Is  the  Government's 
greatest  creative  opportunity. 

"By  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  the 
long-felt  want  for  a  uniform  medium  will 
be  satisfied.  The  taxpayers  will  be  saved  Im- 
mense sums  in  Interest,  discounts,  and  ex- 
changes. The  financing  of  all  public  enter- 
prise, the  maintenance  of  stable  government 
and  ordered  progress,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Treasury  will  become  matters  of  practical 
administration.  The  people  can  and  will  be 
furnished  with  a  currency  as  safe  as  their 
own  Government.  Money  will  cease  to  be 
master  and  become  the  servant  of  humanity. 
Democracy  will  rise  superior  to  the  money 
power." ' 

SHOITLD  PRIVATE  BANKERS  GET  OUT  OF  MONET 
CREATION  BX75INESS  AND  UNITED  STATES  OUT 
OF    UENDING    BUSINESS? 

The  third  witness  with  us  before  this  Com- 
mittee back  In  1943,  Mr.  Voorhis,  also  testi- 
fied In  1964  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  What  he  told  us  In 
1964  may  be  of  iijterest  to  you  today: 

"My  simple  proposal  Is  that,  by  appropri- 
ate means,  the  United  States,  without  any 
increase  In  public  debt,  credit  Itself  each 
year  with  a  percentage  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the 
economy  itself.  Such  an  amount  could  then 
be  used  to  retire  a  portion  of  the  outstanding 
national  debt,  or  It  could  be  spent  Into  cir- 
culation, or  employed  in  whatever  manner 
existing  economic  circumstances  might  dic- 
tate. 

"Let  me  emphasize  that  what  I  am  pro- 
posing Is  not  that  the  Congress  authorize  cre- 
ation of  money  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Gov- 
eriunent. 

"Neither  am  I  proposing  any  inflationary 
action.  I  am  proposing  that  we  correct  the 
present  built-in  tendency  toward  deflation. 

"And  that  we  remove  from  our  backs  the 
necessity  of  Increasing  the  public  debt  In 
order  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  as  we  are 
now  comjjelled  to  do. 

"For  at  present  the  only  method  of  any 
consequence  whereby  we  obtain  increase  In 
oiu:  money  supply  Is  by  the  creation  of  what 
I  might  call  'checkbook  money',  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  operating  as  they  do  under  the 
fractional  reserve  system.  .  .  .  The  obvious 
wrong  in  this  system  Is  that  when  our  Na- 
tion needs  expansion  of  its  money  supply  be- 
cause it  has  already  earned  the  right  to  that 
expansion,  we  must  nevertheless  print  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  and,  in  effect,  give  them 
to  the  commercial  banks  which  buy  them 
with  newly  created  credits  on  their  books  and 
then  Justify  those  credits  because  they  have 
the  government  bonds  with  which  to  back 
them.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  in  such  cases  borrow  the  credit  of 
the  commercial  bank.  It  borrows  its  own 
credit  and  pays  Interest  on  Its  own  credit 
to  a  private  corporation  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  and  all  other  busi- 
nesses.   I  Just  believe  this  is  wrong."' 


'  "National  Economy  and  the  Banking  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,"  Senate  Doc  23 
page  91,  1939. 

•"The  Federal  Reserve  System  After  Fifty 
Years,"  Hearings  before  the  Subcommltte  on 
Domestic    Finance    of    the    Committee    on 


This,  gentlemen.  Is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  Mr.  Voorhis  stated  In  1943  when 
he  testified  before  this  Committee  that: 

"My  conception  Is  that  the  ideal  banking 
and  monetary  system  is  one  in  which  ^n^ 
lend  money,  but  do  not  create  it,  and  in 
which  the  Government  creates  money,  but 
does  not  lend  it."" 

These  words  should  be  heeded  by  all  of  \u 
In  the  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  will 
get  back  to  Mr.  Voorhis'  provocative  state- 
ment In  just  a  moment  with  a  suggestion  of 
my  own  on  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

HOW  REPRESENTATIVE  PATMAN'S  BILL,  H.R.  3387, 
CAN  SAVE  THE  TAXPAYERS  OVER  $1  BILLION  w' 
FISCAL    1968    AND    EACH   YEAR   THEREAFTER 

First,  however,  let  me  offer  you  my  plan  to 
save  the  taxpayers  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
"unearned  Interest"  In  fiscal  year  1968  and 
each  year  thereafter.  The  bill.  H.R.  3387, 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  23,  1967,  provides  that 
recently  increasing  defense  expenditures  l)e 
financed  by  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury  Department 
In  such  a  way  as  to  save  the  taxpayers  inter- 
est. My  bill  authorizes  the  Treasury  to  issue 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  non-negotiable, 
non-Interest  bearing  bonds.  The  speclflc 
purpose  for  these  government  obligationj 
would  be  for  the  financing  of  defense  ex- 
penditures only.  For  Instance,  the  bill  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  maximum  principal 
amount  of  such  bonds  Issued  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
national  defense  expenditures  for  that  fiscal 
year  are  greater  than  such  expenses  for  fiscal 
1965.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  repayment 
In  equal  annual  Installments  of  2>4  7n  of  the 
amoimt  borrowed.  So  In  40  years  It  will  all  be 
repaid  without  costing  the  taxpayers  one  red 
cent  in  unearned  Interest. 

Now  our  national  defense  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1965  amount  to  about  $51  billion  and 
these  costs  for  fiscal  1968  are  estimated  at 
$73  billion.  Under  my  bill,  the  difference  of 
$22  billion  could  be  financed  without  any 
Interest  expense  and  without  any  more  of  an 
Inflationary  Impact  than  by  refinancing  $22 
billion  of  the  public  debt  with  created  money 
provided  to  private  bankers  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Under  my  plan  the  taxpay- 
ers would  not  be  gouged  an  extra  $1  billion 
a  year  in  unearned  interest,  assuming  a  5% 
rate  of  interest,  and  It  could  be  all  paid  off 
in  40  years.  Now  if  we  financed  this  $22  bil- 
lion by  the  Issuance  of  or  the  refinancing  of 
5%  bonds,  after  the  forty  years  elapsed,  the 
taxpayers  would  have  paid  to  the  bankers, 
with  Interest  compounded  annually,  approxi- 
mately $150  billion  in  interest  and  still  owing 
them  the  original  $22  billion  principal. 

So  Immediately  one  realizes  what  a  tre- 
mendous impact  unearned  Interest  charges 
have  on  the  national  debt  and  the  relevance 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  3387,  has  to  your  Important 
deliberations  here  today.  Mind  you,  gentle- 
men, I  am  talking  about  savings  to  be  real- 
ized by  using  my  financing  method  just  for 
a  portion  of  one  year's  defense  expenditures. 
Think  of  the  potential  savings  If  we  did  this 
every  year.  Not  only  can  we  save  hundreds  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars  and  avoid  the  crushing 
effects  of  a  mushrooming  debt,  but  we  could 
very  probably  substantially  reduce  taxes.  We 
could  have  our  schools,  highways,  public 
buildings,  health  programs  and  all  the  rest, 
and  without  Inflation,  to  boot. 

What  I  am  proposing,  therefore.  Is  the  re- 
turn of  the  people's  money  power  to  our  Con- 
stitutional government,  at  least  Insofar  as  a 
portion  of  national  defense  expenditures  are 
concerned.  To  the  extent  that  new  money 
must  be  created  for  such  public  purp>oses,  the 
effect  would  be  to  get  the  banks  out  of  the 
money  creating  business,  thus  saving  the  un- 
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ggrned  interest.    The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as 
follows: 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  non- 
negotiable,  nonlnterest-bearlng  bonds  the 
principal  of  which  shall  be  repayable  in  an- 
nual installments  equal  to  2'/i  per  centum 
of  their  face  value.  The  principal  amount  of 
such  bonds  Issued  by  the  Secretary  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  national  defense  expenditures  for  that 
fiscal  year  are  greater  than  such  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1965.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
VS.C.  355)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligations 
Issued  by  authority  of  this  Act." 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  SHOULD  SERVE  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE 

In  a  sense,  gentlemen,  what  I  am  proposing 
is  to  give  the  people's  government  the  bene- 
fit of  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  This  Is  only  as  It  should  be,  for  as 
former  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Eccles 
testified : 

"Mr.  EccLES.  Well,  the  Government  In 
effect,  for  all  practical  purposes,  owns  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks."  '" 

As  it  stands  now,  only  certain  banking 
institutions  are  eligible  for  Federal  Reserve 
System  membership.  The  Federal  Reserve,  if 
It  wants  to.  can  discount  paper  offered  by 
these  institutions,  including  Morris  Plan 
banks,  incidentally,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
Any  time  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  debt 
paper,  it  literally  creates  new  money,  just 
like  it  does  when  it  buys  government  Inter- 
e«t-bearlng  securities  in  the  open  market. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  these  financial 
Institutions  to  have  access  to  the  public 
credit  in  this  manner  through  the  Federal 
Reserve's  discount  window.  And  since  It  is 
the  people's  credit  that  Is  the  basis  of  our 
monetary  system,  should  we  not  fulfill  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
by  having  It  truly  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
people,  not  just  a  relatively  few  privileged 
institutions? 

I  believe  I  have  fairly  stated  a  case  for 
government  participation  in  the  money  crea- 
tion process  In  order  to  spare  the  taxpayers 
the  additional  burden  of  unearned  interest 
on  government  bonds  purchased  with  the 
public's  credit  by  private  interests.  The 
same  case  can  be  made  for  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  money  creation 
powers  in  the  private  sector  by  liberalizing 
the  Federal  Reserve  membership  require- 
ments and  by  liberalizing  the  type  of  debt 
paper  eligible  for  discount  and  purchase. 
Suppose  we  admitted  to  Federal  Reserve 
System  membership,  in  addition  to  banking 
institutions,  all  publicly  supervised  private 
organizations  which  play  a  financing  role 
to  achieve  desirable  public  needs.  I  might 
mention,  as  examples,  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions, farm  credit  cooperatives,  and 
credit  xinlons.  Assuming  adequate  super- 
vision and  a  worthwhile  public  purpose, 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Federal  Re- 
serve credit  should  not  be  made  directly 
available  to  these  entities.  A  few  such 
organizations  already  belong  to  existing  gov- 
ernment programs  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  them  credit  advances. 
However,  during  periods  of  severe  monetary 
stress,  these  credit  systems  have  not  proven 
satisfactory.  This  Is  because  these  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System — which  was  created  to  extend  credit 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  to  encourage 
homebulldlng — are  themselves  merely  finan- 
cial intermediaries  and  not  creators  of  money 
like  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  the  recent  tight 
money  markets,  the  Federal  Home  Ijoan 
Banks  foimd  themselves  paying  rates  of  In- 
teretst  of  some  6%.  Now  when  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  announces  a  6 14  %  Interest 
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rate  on  loans  to  its  best  customers,  but  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System — A  U.S.  govern- 
ment-backed credit  system — has  to  charge 
5%%  on  loans  to  Its  member  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  re-lend,  then  I  think  the 
point  Is  quite  clear.  Naturally,  they  must 
charge  an  even  higher  rate  to  their  borrow- 
ers, and  m  most  cases  other  borrowers  have 
been  denied  credit  at  any  price.  Just  con- 
sider the  recent  devastation  in  the  lumber 
and  homebulldlng  Industry  and  the  squeeze 
on  small  Independent  businessmen.  And  all 
during  this  time  Federal  Reserve  member 
banks  could  borrow  from  their  reserve  bank 
at  4 '/a  %  interest,  even  lower  than  Uncle  Sam 
himself.  This  is  shocking  Indeed.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  have  bought  bank 
paper  at  zero  Interest  If  It  wanted  to. 

The  various  Federal  credit  guarantee  and 
Insured  loan  programs  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  finest  citizens.  But  when  the  Treasury 
and  government  credit  agencies,  acting  as 
financial  intermediaries,  must  pay  exorbitant 
rates  of  Interest,  then  the  inherent  defects 
of  such  credit  sources  become  apparent. 
Furthermore,  the  necessity  for  these  pro- 
grams frequently  affects  the  cost  of  running 
the  government  in  a  substantial  way.  Now, 
I  do  not  regret  having  voted  for  any  one  of 
these  programs  nor  the  money  appropriated 
and  spent. 

However,  If  we  make  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  people's  bank  as  the  Constitution  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  actually  contem- 
plated, then  these  public  credit  programs 
would  be  entirely  unnecessary.  If  we  per- 
mit such  institutions  as  I  have  mentioned 
and  perhaps  others  direct  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  money  creation  facilities,  then, 
who  knows,  maybe  we  can  get  Washington 
clean  out  of  the  financing  business  and 
leave  that  field  entirely  to  our  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  Maybe  It  might  then  be  pos- 
sible to  discontinue  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
tion,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
others  all  worthwhile  programs  which  I 
presently  support.  And  we  would  not  have 
to  concern  ourselves  as  we  are  at  present 
with  even  more  new  programs,  such  as  a 
support  program  for  conventional  mortgages, 
a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank,  and  a  new 
Rural  Electric  Capital  Bank,  and  a  telephone 
bank.  When  we  in  Congress  are  willing  to 
resume  fvill  responsibility  for  our  monetary 
policies — Including  these  reforms — then  It 
will  be  my  privilege  to  Introduce  leg^Iatlon 
abolishing  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem and  other  Federal  credit  programs. 
Because  when  we  return  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  the  service  of  all  the  people,  we  can  then 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  lending  busi- 
ness. The  present  hodge-podge  of  pro- 
grams— nearly  all  of  which  grew  out  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  early  1930'b  and  later 
depressions  and  recessions — represent  a  sin- 
cere but  haphazard,  patchwork  effort  over 
the  years  designed  to  treat  sjmiptoms  with 
temporary  remedies  while  ignoring  the 
search  for  a  permanent  cure.  I  believe  the 
answer  lies  with  a  more  equitable  and  ra- 
tlohEil  use  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  foimtalnhead  of  all  money  and  credit. 
I  also  believe  that  these  reforms  I  am  sug- 
gesting would  Instill  a  new  competitive  vigor 
and  dynamism  to  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

We  shotild  also  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  directly  obligations  of 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  public  facilities,  such 
as  hospitals  and  schools,  for  example.  Think 
of  the  tremendous  savings  In  Interest  that 
would  be  realized  and  the  revenue  needs 
of  these  governments,  which  are  now  urgent, 
would  be  eased.  Think  of  the  tremendous 
Improvement  in  the  State  and  Federal  re- 
lationship that  would  result.  Think  of  the 
deserving  citizens  who  would  benefit  by  more 
lower  cost  schools  and  hospitals. 


LET  XIS  NOT  CONTINUE  THE   SAME    MISTAKE 
FOREVER 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  World  War 
II  was  financed  in  large  part  by  selling  gov- 
ernment bonds  to  connmercial  banks  pur- 
chased with  the  public's  own  credit.  Since 
then  the  taxpayers  have  paid  about  $80  bil- 
lion Interest  on  that  part  of  our  World  War 
n  debt  which  Itself  amounted  to  about  $80 
billion.  The  original  principal  of  $80  bil- 
lion Is  still  outstanding  and  owed  and  still 
collecting  interest.  This  $80  bilhon  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  budget  deficits  and 
thus  continue  to  contribute  to  an  avalanche 
of  public  debt  as  the  compounding  effect  of 
high  Interest  rates  continues  unabated. 

This  Is  certainly  not  a  partisan  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee. 
We  must  all  work  together  on  this  question 
of  debt.  Cutting  back  various  programs 
which  serve  necessary  public  needs  makes  no 
sense,  especially  when  you  consider  that  the 
second  highest  single  Item  on  the  proposed 
fiscal  1968  budget  is  $14.2  bllUon  for  unpro- 
ductive interest  expenses.  Gentlemen,  In 
considering  this  proposal  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  ceiling,  I  hope 
that  this  Committee  will  make  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation that  the  government — both 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive  Branch — 
take  immediate  action  to  prevent  further 
growth  in  the  public  debt  burden  due  to 
splrallng  Interest  costs,  including  considera- 
tion of  my  own  suggested  solution,  so  that 
perhaps  in  the  very  near  future  congres- 
sional hearings  on  proposals  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  ceiling  of  this  great  land  of 
ours — along  with  Federal  credit  programs 
resulting  from  a  defective  and  Inequitable 
monetary  system — will  have  permanently 
disappeared  as  matters  of  legislative  concern. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  VIEWS  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT— A  CHAL- 
LENGE TO  DEMOCRATS  AND  RE- 
PUBLICANS ALIKE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  February  12,  1967,  marks  the 
158th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  the  first  and 
greatest  Republican  President  the  Unit- 
ed States  ever  had.  Abraham  Lincoln  Is 
revered  as  a  man  who  always  fought 
hard  and  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  average  citizen,  for  the  little  man. 

Today  as  we  debate  the  great  Issues 
of  the  national  debt,  taxes,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  defense  expenditures,  let 
us  not  forget  that  President  Lincoln 
was  faced  with  these  very  same  prob- 
lems. Lincoln  was  vehemently  opposed 
to  war  finance  by  means  of  permitting 
commercial  banks  to  acquire  interest- 
bearing  bonds  in  exchange  for  non-in- 
terest-bearing national  bank  notes — Is- 
sued by  the  banks  themselves  and  se- 
cured only  by  those  very  same  bonds.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  would  be 
making  a  gift  in  the  form  of  bond  in- 
terest to  the  stockholders  of  these  banks. 
Naturally,  this  interest  was  imeamed  in- 
terest. The  difference  between  earned 
and  unearned  interest  is  that  earned  in- 
terest is  interest  paid  by  the  borrower 
for  the  use  of  real  savings.  Unearned 
interest,  in  contrast,  is  interest  paid  by 
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the  Government  for  the  use  of  money 
created  out  of  thin  air  by  pri^iate  bank- 
ers on  the  Government's  own  credit. 

In  the  end.  Treasury  Secret  iry  Chase 
and  the  Wall  Street  banker  (jlique  won 
out  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Currency  Act  in  1863.  Notes  issued 
thereafter  by  national  banks  thius  became 
by  law  the  legal  tender  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  the  full  faith  land  credit 
of  the  Goverrunent.  including  ihe  taxing 
power.  Lincoln  felt  that  tht  Govern- 
ment should  issue  directly  itsj  own  cur- 
rency instead  of  letting  the  bankers  do 
it.  This  way.  the  little  peoplt — the  av- 
erage citizen — would  be  reliefed  of  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  national  debt  and  the 
expense  of  paying  interest  on|  that  debt 
in  a  direct  subsidy  to  bank  stockholders. 
President  Lincoln  did  in  fact  pucceed  in 
issuing  about  S412  million  inj  U.S.  cur- 
rency, more  than  three-fourthp  of  which 
is  still  in  circulation  this  very  day. 

On  December  13  I  wrote  ihe  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Barr,  and  Mked  him 
what  it  would  cost  the  U.S.  Goverrunent 
and  the  American  taxpayers  In  interest 
charges  if  bonds  paying  5  oercent  in- 
terest semiannually  had  beenj  Issued  in- 
stead of  these  Lincoln  greenbacks — or 
as  they  are  more  formally  dalled,  U.S. 
notes.  The  Under  Secretary^  Mr.  Ban, 
replied  to  me  on  December  211  and  said : 

The  total  cost  through  Junfe  30,  1966. 
would  have  amounted  to  approxliiately  $59.5 
bUUon. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speak*,  had  this 
entire  amount  of  $412  million  peen  raised 
by  the  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds  to 
the  banks  at  a  computed  rate  of  S'/z 
percent  semiannually  and  not  retired,  by 
now  the  national  debt  would  have  been 
an  additional  $60  billion  mt^re  than  it 
is — with  the  interest  going  ta  the  banks 
and  subsquent  purchasers.       i 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, much  of  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures— including  defense  outlays — are 
financed  in  the  very  same  way  that  Mr. 
Chase  and  his  banker  frienda  wanted  it. 
Our  commercial  banks,  literally,  are 
given  free  reserves  by  the  federal  Re- 
serve System  which  they  uge  to  "pur- 
chase" Interest-bearing  Qoverrunent 
bonds  in  exchange  for  demanc^  deposits — 
"checkbook  money."  Or,  if  they  want 
to,  these  banks  can  use  thesa  additional 
reserves  to  acquire — again  "|ree" — legal 
tender  Federal  Reserve  notes  Svith  which 
to  "buy"  Government  bottds.  Why 
should  the  Government  ejfichange  its 
interest-bearing  obligations-^bonds — In 
exchange  for  an  equal  amounit  of  its  own 
non-interest-bearing  obligations— Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes?  , 

Both  are  equally  full  faith  and  credit 
obligations  of  the  Government,  backed 
up  by  the  constitutional  powers  of  taxa- 
tion. The  question  that  bothered  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  still  has  not  peen  solved. 
Why  should  the  taxpayers  subsidize  pri- 
vate Investors  with  unearned  interest  for 
the  use  of  money  created  on  the  Govern- 
ment's own  credit?  Why,  diirlng  World 
War  n,  these  investors  wdre  actually 
given  the  interest  on  $80  bilBon  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  which  are  stljl  outstand- 
ing, or  since  replaced  with  iilgher  shield 
Issues. 
For  over  20  years,  they  hftve  enjoyed 
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each  year  a  gift  of  hundreds  of  millions 
In  interest  payments  that  could  have  and 
should  have  been  used  for  schools,  high- 
ways, health,  and  other  public  welfare 
programs.  Perhaps  our  Republican 
friends  who  are  somewhat  more  numer- 
ous in  the  House  this  year  than  last 
might  indicate  some  interest  in  putting 
President  Lincoln's  monetary  principles 
into  practice. 

For  those  who  might  take  seriously 
these  great  principles  of  their  party's 
founder,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  views  on  the  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  us  law- 
makers on  the  subject  of  money  and  in- 
terest. Republican  support  for  these 
ideas  just  might  provide  the  necessary 
spark  to  achieve  badly  needed  monetary 
reform.  At  the  same  time,  we  could 
avoid  a  high  national  debt  and  budget 
deficits  resulting  from  high  interest  costs 
on  the  national  debt — expected  to  exceed 
$14  billion  just  for  fiscal  1968  alone.  This 
would  be  an  act  of  fiscal  responsibility 
which  Is  long  overdue. 

It  is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
any  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideas  should  be  rec- 
ommended during  this  emergency  caused 
by  high  interest  and  tight  money. 

Ltncoln's  MONETABT  POIICY* 

Money  Is  the  creature  ol  law  and  the  crea- 
tion Of  the  original  Issue  of  money  should  be 
maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  Na- 
tional Government. 

Money  possesses  no  value  to  the  State  other 
than  given  to  It  by  circulation. 

Capital  has  Its  proper  place  and  Is  entitled 
to  every  protection.  The  wages  of  men 
should  be  recognized  In  the  structure  of  and 
In  the  social  order  as  more  Important  than 
the  wages  of  money. 

No  duty  Is  more  Imperative  on  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  duty  it  owes  the  people  to 
furnish  them  with  a  sound  and  uniform  cur- 
rency, and  of  regulating  the  circulation  of 
the  medium  of  exchange  so  that  labor  will 
be  protected  from  a  vicious  currency,  and 
commerce  will  be  facilitated  by  cheap  and 
safe  exchanges. 

The  available  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
being  wholly  inadequate  to  permit  the  Issu- 
ance of  coins  of  Intrinsic  value  or  paper 
currency  convertible  into  coin  In  the  volume 
required  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people, 
some  other  basis  for  the  issue  of  currency 
must  be  developed,  and  some  means  other 
than  that  of  convertibility  into  coin  must 
be  developed  to  prevent  undue  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  paper  currency  or  any  other 
substitute  for  money  of  Intrinsic  value  that 
may  come  Into  vise. 

The  monetary  needs  of  Increasing  numbers 
of  people  advancing  toward  higher  standards 
of  living  can  and  should  be  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  needs  can  be  served  by  the 
Issue  of  national  currency  anu  credit  through 
the  operation  of  a  national  banking  system. 
The  circulation  of  a  medium  of  exchange 
Issued  and  backed  by  the  Government  can 
be  properly  regulated  and  redundancy  of 
Issue  avoided  by  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  by 
taxation,  redeposit,  and  otherwise.  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  regulate  the  currency 
and  credit  of  the  Nation. 

Government  should  stand  behind  Its  cur- 
rency and  credit  and  the  bank  deposits  of 
the  Nation.  No  Individual  should  suffer  a 
loss  of  money  through  depreciated  or  Inflated 
currency  or  bank  bankruptcy. 

Government  possessing  the  power  to  create 

•  National  Economy  and  the  Banking  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  Senate  Doc.  No.  23, 
p.  91.  76th  Cong.,  Xst  Sess. 


and  issue  currency  and  credit  as  money  and 
enjoying  the  right  to  withdraw  both  cur- 
rency and  credit  from  circulation  by  taxation 
and  otherwise,  need  not  and  should  not  bor- 
row  capital  at  interest  as  the  means  of 
financing  governmental  work  and  public  en- 
terprise. The  Government  should  create, 
issue,  and  circulate  all  the  currency  and 
credit  needed  to  satisfy  the  spending  power 
of  the  Government  and  the  buying  power  of 
consumers.  The  privilege  of  creating  and 
issuing  money  is  not  only  the  supreme  pre- 
rogative of  Government,  but  it  Is  the  Gov- 
ernmenfs  greatest  creative  opportunity. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  the 
long-felt  want  for  a  uniform  medium  wUl  be 
satisfied.  The  taxpayers  will  be  saved  im- 
mense sums  In  Interest,  discounts,  and  ex- 
changes. The  financing  of  all  public  enter- 
prise, the  maintenance  of  stable  government 
and  ordered  progress,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Treasury  will  become  matters  of  practical 
administration.  The  people  can  and  will  be 
furnished  with  a  currency  as  safe  as  their 
own  Government.  Money  will  cease  to  be 
master  and  become  the  servant  of  humanity. 
Democracy  will  rise  superior  to  the  money 
power. 

SBA  ADMINISTRATOR  BOUTIN  OUT- 
LINES AGENCY  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NEW  MEMBERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  presentations  of  a 
Government  agency's  functions  in  my  38 
years  of  Congress  was  presented  last 
Tuesday  by  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor Bernard  L.  Boutin.  The  occasion  was 
an  agency  briefing  for  new  members  and 
their  staffs,  held  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Cwnmittee  hearing  room. 

Mr.  Boutin  outlined  all  of  the  programs 
conducted  by  his  agency  and  carefully 
explained  the  requirements  for  participa- 
tion in  these  progrsuns.  It  was  a  thor- 
ouglily  accurate  and  interesting  presen- 
tation, but  it  was  not  surprising  that  It 
was  such  an  outstanding  job  in  view  of 
the  brilliant  work  that  Mr.  Boutin  has 
done  at  SBA  in  the  few  short  months 
that  he  has  been  its  Administrator. 

President  Johnson  is  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  such  a  capable  person  to 
run  a  very  complex  agency.  Mr.  Boutin 
is  running  SBA  in  such  a  capable  manner 
that  I  hope  the  President  will  consider 
expanding  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
SBA  so  as  to  better  serve  small  business- 
men. 


febnuiry  9,  1967 
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PROHIBITING  POLITICAL  INFLU- 
ENCE WITH  RESPECT  TO  AP- 
POINTMENTS AND  PROMOTIONS 
IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 


ROBERT  J.  CoRBETT,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  end  politi- 
cal influence  in  connection  with  post- 
master appointments,  rural  carrier  ap- 
pointments, and  all  promotions  within 
the  postal  service.  Our  bills  differ  ma- 
terially from  legislation  heretofore  in- 
troduced on  this  subject,  in  that  they 
provide  that  first  opportunity  for  ap- 
pointments to  vacant  positions  of  post- 
master and  rural  carrier  shall  be  given 
to  qualified  career  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  and  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  strict  pro- 
hibitions against  use  of  political  infiu- 

ence. 

The  American  people  have  been  dis- 
mayed recently  by  the  ineptness  of  the 
present  Postal  Establishment  to  provide 
adequate  postal  service  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  given  the  Post 
Office  Department  practically  all  the 
funds  and  substantive  legislation  it  has 
requested  during  the  past  6  years. 

Postal  employee  organizations  have 
complained  during  the  past  year  about 
the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  recognize  and  to  promote  able  and 
experienced  career  postal  employees. 
Elimination  of  political  infiuence  in  this 
area  will  improve  the  postal  service  and 
will  help  restore  better  service  to  postal 
patrons. 

I  agree  with  the  recent  expression  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice League  who  stated : 

One  serious  deterrent  to  the  Post  Office's 
drive  for  quality  is  the  archaic,  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  appointing  Postmasters  and  riiral  let- 
ter carriers  through  the  old  fashioned 
patronage  system. 

However,  this  statement  merely 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  real  problem. 
The  tremendous  reservoir  of  talent  and 
know-how  among  the  career  employees 
of  the  postal  field  service  has  never  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  great 
potential  for  service  to  the  American 
people. 

The  postal  field  service  has  been  in 
political  chains  for  over  a  century.  It 
is  time  to  remove  these  chains  of  polit- 
ical bondage  from  the  more  than  one- 
half  million  postal  employees. 

It  is  worthy  of  noting  that  for  the  7 
calendar  years  from  1960  to  1967,  only 
35.5  percent  of  postmaster  appointments 
were  made  from  the  ranks  of  career 
postsil  employees. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
same  7-year  period,  only  one-half  of 
rural  carriers  were  appointed  from  within 
the  ranks  of  career  employees  in  the 
postal  service. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  available  qualified  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selection  of  postmasters 
and  rural  carriers. 

It  is  impossible  for  these  career  postal 
employees  to  fulfill  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities without  improvements  in 
postal  personnel  administration  provided 
for  in  legislation  we  have  introduced. 

Briefly,  our  bills  provide: 

First,  prohibition  against  postal  offi- 
cials securing  political  recommendations 
from  any  source  whatsoever  in  connec- 
tion with  appointments  of  postmasters; 


Second,  prohibition  against  postal  offi- 
cials securing  political  recommendations 
from  any  source  whatsoever  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appointments  of  rural  car- 
riers; 

Third,  prohibition  against  postal  offi- 
cials securing  political  endorsements 
from  any  source  whatsoever  in  connec- 
tion with  any  promotion  of  a  postal 
employee ; 

Fourth,  violators  of  any  of  the  above 
three  prohibitions  would  be  subject  to 
dismissal  and  certain  criminal  penalties ; 
Fifth,  postmaster  and  rural  carrier  va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  by  promotion  of 
qualifled  career  postal  employees  who  re- 
side within  the  county  in  which  the  post 
office  Is  located  where  such  vacancies 
exist.  In  the  event  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  Civil  Service  Commission 
cannot  find  a  qualified  career  postal  em- 
ployee, then  an  open  competitive  civil 
service  examination  shall  be  given  to  fill 
such  postmaster  or  rural  carrier  va- 
cancy; and 

Sixth,  the  President  shall  continue  to 
submit  postmaster  nominations  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
present  system  in  the  postal  service  pro- 
vides a  so-called  advisory  procedure  for 
postmaster  and  rural  carrier  appoint- 
ments. Whenever  a  postmaster  vacancy 
occurs,  for  example,  either  the  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  Congress,  or,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Democratic  Member  serving 
that  particular  area,  the  Democrat  party 
leader  is  contacted  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  requested  to  recommend 
whether  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  by  open  civil  service  com- 
petitive examination.  After  the  advice 
of  these  politicians  is  received,  if  it  is  de- 
cided that  a  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
amination is  to  be  given,  then,  follow- 
ing the  examirxatlon  the  three  highest 
names  on  the  civil  service  eligible  register 
are  submitted  to  the  politician  for  his 
selection  of  one  person  for  appointment. 
Almost  without  exception,  that  recom- 
mendation is  followed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  same  general  procedure  is  used  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  rural  carriers. 

The  advisory  procedure  described 
above  applies  equally  to  Republican  ad- 
ministrations when  they  are  in  charge  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Most  promotions  to  important  super- 
visory positions  within  the  postal  system 
are  subject  to  Democratic  political  clear- 
ance, and  in  most  instances  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Democrat  politician 
contacted  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  followed. 

This  archaic  procedure  is  a  throwback 
to  the  "spoils  system,"  which,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  should  be  discarded  In 
favor  of  the  most  objective  personnel 
selection  procedure  which  can  be  devised. 
Over  the  last  few  years  a  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  proposing  in 
one  form  or  another  the  elimination  of 
politics  from  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters, but  they  were  not  given  favor- 
able consideration.  I  believe,  however, 
that  in  view  of  the  recent  breakdown  in 
the  postal  service  such  action  must  be 
taken  now  before  more  serious  conse- 
quences result. 
Our  bills  do  not  provide  for  the  removal 


of  the  present  requirement  for  Senate 
confirmation  of  postmasters  for  three  im- 
portant reasons. 

First,  the  mere  elimination  of  Senate 
confirmation  of  postmasters  will  not  re- 
move such  appointments  from  political 
infiuence.  Such  action  alone  would 
simply  transfer  the  politics  from  the 
Congress  to  the  hidden  recesses  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  make  the 
problem  far  worse  than  it  is  now. 

I  believe  that  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dential appointments  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  Senate  which  does  not  properly  be- 
long in  legislation  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Third,  in  view  of  the  deep  civic  interest 
in  the  position  of  postmaster  in  every 
town,  village,  and  city  in  our  Nation, 
there  should  be  a  bipartisan  forum  to 
which  p>ostal  patrons  and  residents  of  a 
community  can  present  their  views  with 
respect  to  any  Presidential  nominee  for 
the  position  of  postmaster.  The  Senate 
serves  this  purpose. 

Retaining  Senate  confirmation  would 
provide  a  congressional  check  on  the 
selection  of  postmasters  to  make  certain 
that  more  than  lipservice  is  given  to  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  this  legislation 
against  political  endorsements  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  believe  our  bills  will  provide  a  more 
effective  elimination  of  political  control 
and  infiuence  in  postal  personnel  man- 
agement than  many  bills  which  have 
been  introduced,  particularly  those 
which  merely  provide  for  driving  the 
political  patronage  system  underground. 

Finally  in  order  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, our  bills  also  provide  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  political  party  officials 
shall  be  prohibited  from  the  use  of 
political  influence  in  connection  with 
appointments  or  promotions  of  post- 
masters, rural  carriers,  and  all  other 
postal  employees,  and  violators  of  this 
prohibition  shall  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties. 

CONGRESSMAN  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  opening  days  of  the  90th 
Congress  seem,  in  sonle  ways,  to  have  be- 
come an  open  season  on  committee 
chairmen.  While  the  American  people 
expect  a  very  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance of  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  in 
particular  of  committee  chairmen,  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  collective  nature  of 
congressional  activity  sometimes  ob- 
scures the  personal  contributions  that 
are  made  by  committee  chairmen. 

While  I  am  no  friend  of  the  inflexible 
application  of  the  seniority  system,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  recognizing  the  valuable 
contributions  of  congressional  leaders 
who  have  become  leaders  under  that 
system. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  particularly  important  service  that  has 
been  rendered  by  the  gentleman  from 
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South  Carolina,  Mendel  Rivers,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  shaU  mention  a  single  serv- 
ice only  by  way  of  illustration,  and  not 
by  way  of  limitation,  because  the  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  Mendel  RIvehs  ex- 
pressed by  seamen,  airmen,  and  iprivates, 
08  well  as  by  admirals  and  generals,  is 
testimony  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  concern  and  his  activity. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  speak  today,  however, 
of  the  chahman's  original  initiative  and 
continuing  Interest  in  our  nayal  facil- 
ities at  Rota,  Spain,  Just  we*;  of  the 
Gibraltar  entrance  to  the  Meditferranean 

Cog  I 

■riie  practical  utility  of  this  n^val  base 
is  demonstrated  by  its  rising'  level  of 
activity.  The  unique  strategici  value  of 
Rota  is  just  now  becoming  ful^y  appar- 
ent. With  French  foreign  polioy  moving 
toward  neutrality  we  face  the  prospect  of 
a  band  of  neutral  states  stretching  from 
Vienna  on  the  east  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Such  a  neutral  strip  cuts  Europe 
in  half,  and  isolates  our  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  facilities  that 
we  and  our  friends  maintain  in  northern 
and  western  Europe.  The  Inew  im- 
portance of  Rota  should  be  ofcvious. 

On  a  visit  to  Rota  several  mbnths  ago 
I  observed  that  the  naval  personnel  serv- 
ing there,  both  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned, are  subject  to  harc^ship  not 
usuaUy  associated  with  shore  duty  in  a 
glamorous  foreign  country. 

The  interest,  the  concern,  an^  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Mendel  Rivers  in 
these  problems  is  a  matter  o<  common 
knowledge  to  all  ranks  and  rat«s  at  Rota. 
The  fact  that  difficulties  are  b«ing  grad- 
ually resolved  by  the  construction  of  new 
housing  and  other  facilities  is  widely  at- 
tributed to  the  chairman's  energetic  and 
effective  efforts.  I  beheve  this  is  correct, 
and  I  want  to  say  pubUcly  that  I  beUeve 
we  owe  Mendel  Rivers  at  least  the  min- 
imum expression  of  appreciation  that  is 
implicit  in  a  recognition  of  this  job  well 
done  at  Rota.  |       .„  ,^ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryla|id.  I  am 
deUghted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  f  romj  Maryland 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  joiit  with  him 
in   commending  the  chairmlin  of   the 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services.    He 
is  doing  such   an  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  our  committee  charged  with 
responsibility  for  our  national  defense. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  ot  this  com- 
mittee and  proud  to  serve  imder  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  is  our  chair- 
man.    He  and  every  member  of   the 
committee   are   dedicated    tci   the   best 
Interests  of  the  United  Staljes  and  its 
security.    Our   deliberations   are   on   a 
nonpartisan  basis.     We  seelt  solely  to 
make  certain  we  have  the  kind  of  defense 
we  should  have.    Our  chairman  works 
tirelessly  to  that  end,  and  he  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speakgr,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  dlistlngulshed 
gentleman  from  Louisiana 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  taken  the  time  to  say  these 
words  about  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  who  is  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  great  committees  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  pleased,  too,  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends],  who 
serves  on  that  committee  and  who  has 
served  on  it  for  many  years,  has  joined 
in  this  deserved  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  criticize— and 
in  the  business  that  we  are  in  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  this  great 
legislative  body,  it  seems  as  if  criticism 
is  the  order  of  the  day— almost  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  oftentimes 
very  diflacult,  I  know,  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  good  that  so  many  of  our 
Members  do  day  after  day  with  little 
or  no  recognition.  Constructive  work 
gets  too  little  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  as  our  colleague,  Men- 
del Rivers,  a  good  many  years  ago.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  devoted 
Members  we  have  and  I  was  so  glad  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out  that  he  not  only  has  found 
acceptance  and  favor  with  the  officers 
of  our  armed  services  of  our  country  but 
that  he  is  equally  respected  and  admired 
by  the  enlisted  men  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices—wliich  indicates  his  broad  interest 
in  aU  who  serve  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 

statement  he  has  made  and  I  concur  in 

the  fine  remarks  he  has  uttered  here. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  It  is  an 
honor  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  he  renders  invaluable 
service  in  the  national  interest  of  our 
coimtry. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting— 
a  man  whose  intense  love  of  our  country 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  every  action  and 
deed  as  well  as  every  word  he  utters. 
He  has  a  tremendous  responsibility.  He 
and  his  committee— and  especially  he  as 
chairman,  guiding  his  committee  at 
this  particular  point  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— have  great  responsibilities  at  all 
times  and  particularly  so  during  this 
period  of  great  world  tension. 

The  position  of  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  and  the  national  interest  of 
our  great  country.  His  leadership  is  evi- 
denced and  recognized  by  the  profound 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  both  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party.  His  committee  Is 
bipartisan  in  the  truest  sense  humanly 
possibly — and  that  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  reason  of  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — in  this  case 
our  dear  friend,  Mkndel  Rivsrs. 


I  want  to  join  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  I  want  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  in  particular,  for  taking  the 
floor  and  paying  tribute  to  Mendel 
Rivers— that  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Speaker  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  GFTTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ma- 
jority whip  and  others  of  our  colleagues 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  kind  reference  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Mendel  Rivers,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Chairman  Rivers  is  my  friend  and  col- 
league and  has  been  very,  very  consid- 
erate  of  me,  as  a  junior  Member  of  this 
body,  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina.  He  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  great  tradition  of  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  committees  of  this 
House  established  by  other  South  Caro- 
linians before  him. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  statements 
of  the  Members  who  have  spoken  in 
praise  of  my  beloved  colleague  and  fel- 
low South  Carolinian,  and,  speaking  for 
the  constituents  of  Mr.  Rivers  and  for 
all  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  for  their 
remarks. 
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FRANCE'S  UNPAID  DEBTS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  wealthy 
friends,  the  French,  who  have  had  over 
$7  billion  in  aid  from  the  United  States 
since  World  War  H,  plus  lend-lease  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  plus  loans  during 
World  War  I,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
ad  infinitum,  are  now  in  the  process  of 
taking  over  a  number  of  military  prop- 
erties which  are  being  left  behind  by  the 
U.S.  forces.    It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  $1  billion  in  facilities,  including  mili- 
tary bases,  schools,  housing,  and  hos- 
pitals,  have   been   turned  over   to  the 
French,  or  wUl  be  when  U.S.  forces  are 
completely   moved   out   of   France— by 
French   direction.   The   State   Depart- 
ment  gives   very  inconclusive    answers 
when  queried  on  its  efforts  to  secure 
compensation,  even  though  there  is  a 
United  States-French  contract  providing 
for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
residual  value  of  the  property.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  27  of  these  properties 
already  are  in  French  hands  and  we  have 
received  nothing  in  payment.    This  Is 
not  a  healthy  situation  for  the  taxpayer,  ^ 
who  is  thoroughly  tired  of  seeing  the  ^ 
United    States    bUked    by    Charles   de  ■ 
Gaulle's  government. 


UJNAR  ORBITER  HI- PERFORMING 
WELL 

lix.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  8:17  p.m.,  eastern  standard 
time,  February  4,  1967— Saturday- 
Lunar  Orbiter  HI,  the  third  of  this  coun- 
try's spacecraft  designed  to  orbit  the 
moon  and  return  high  resolution  photo- 
graphs of  its  surface,  was  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy  on  an  Atlas-Agena  rocket. 

The  National  Areonautics  and  Space 
Administration's  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter, Hampton,  Va.,  is  responsible  for 
Lunar  Orbiter  project  management.  The 
850-pound  spacecraft  was  developed  and 
manufactured  under  a  prime  contract  by 
the  Boeing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  with 
major  subcontract  assistance  by  the  Ra- 
dio Corp.  of  America,  Astro -Electronics 
Division,  Hightstown,  N.J.,  and  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Liftoff  occurred  only  1.12  seconds  later 
than  the  planned  time  for  earliest  oppor- 
tunity available  for  the  day.  The  Agena 
rocket  injected  the  spacecraft  into  a 
translunar  trajectory  20  minutes  after 
launch.  Telemetry  data  was  received 
from  the  spacecraft  by  way  of  the  deep 
space  net  tracking  station  at  Woomera, 
Australia,  approximately  1  hour  after 
launch.  These  data  confirmed  the  space- 
craft had  acquired  the  sun  and  that  all 
spacecraft  systems  were  operating  nor- 
mally. The  star  Canopus  was  acquired 
by  the  spacecraft's  Canopus  star  tracker 
at  7:04  a.m.,  February  5,  1967— Sunday. 
The  sun  and  the  star  Canopus  are  the 
space  references  used  by  the  spacecraft 
for  navigation. 

The  spacecraft  is  being  tracked  by 
deep  space  net  tracking  stations  at 
Goldstone,  Calif.;  Woomera,  Austraha; 
and  Madrid,  Spain.  The  tracking  data 
has  shown  the  translunar  trajectory  to 
be  very  close  to  the  required  trajectory 
missing  the  aim  point  in  space  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  moon  by  only  510  miles.  Be- 
cause of  this  precision,  only  one  mid- 
course  maneuver  is  planned.  This  ma- 
neuver was  successfully  completed  at  10 
am.,  eastern  standard  time,  February  6, 
1967— Monday.  The  maneuver  was  car- 
ried out  precisely  as  plarmed.  The  on- 
board integrating  accelerometer  shut 
down  the  100-pound  thrust  of  the  small 
rocket  engine  on  board  the  spacecraft 
after  a  4. 4 -second  burn  for  precisely  the 
velocity  change  of  11.4  miles  per  hour 
planned.  At  the  time  of  the  mldcourse 
correction  maneuver,  the  spacecraft  was 
156,800  miles  from  earth,  traveling  away 
from  the  earth  at  a  velocity  of  2,400  miles 
per  hour. 

The  spacecraft  reached  the  moon 
and  was  injected  Into  lunar  orbit  at  4:54 
pm.,  eastern  standard  time,  yesterday, 
Wednesday,  February  8.  After  several 
hours  of  tracking  the  parameters  of  the 

flight  were  calculated  to  be  very  close  to 

the  desired  ones.     Lunar  Orbiter  will 

continue  in  high  elliptical  test  orbit  until 

Sunday  morning,  February  12,  at  which 


time  It  will  be  placed  in  its  workhorse 
photographic  orbit  nearer  the  lunar  sur- 
face. Photo  read-outs  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  February  15,  and  a  total  of 
215  photographs  are  expected. 

Lunar  Orbiter  n  which  continues  to 
orbit  the  moon  has  been  contacted  dur- 
ing the  flight  of  its  sister  Lunar  Orbiter 
III  to  the  moon.  The  ability  to  control 
more  than  one  spacecraft  moon  mission 
at  a  time  greatly  extends  the  usefulness 
of  each  mission. 

The  outstanding  success  of  Lunar  Or- 
biters  I  and  n  in  providing  the  world 
with  the  excellent  closeup  photographs 
of  the  moon  and  the  earth  as  seen  from 
the  moon  and  the  present  fine  perform- 
ance of  Lvmar  Orbiter  in  Is  a  great 
credit  to  this  country's  space  effort  and 
stature.  The  fine  team  composed  of 
NASA,  other  Grovernment  agencies,  and 
industry  that  is  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  three  consecutive  Lunar  Orbiter 
missions  reflects  outstanding  manage- 
ment and  professional  competence,  tech- 
nical thoroughness,  and  effective  use  of 
funds  provided  by  Congress. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
Calendar  Wednesday  business  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY,   FEB- 
RUARY 13,  1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  55) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Twenty  years  ago.  President  Truman 
set  forth  the  basic  proposition  underlying 
the  foreign  aid  program  when  he  told 
the  Congress: 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way.  I  believe  that  our  help  should 
be  primarily  through  economic  and  finan- 
cial aid  which  Is  essential  to  economic  stabil- 
ity and  orderly  political  processes. 

This  judgment  was  shared  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  and  by 
every  Congress  since  the  79th  In  1946. 
It  is  my  judgment  today.  I  believe  it  is 
the  judgment  of  most  Americans. 

Our  commitment  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  security  of  developing 


nations  is  grounded  in  the  hard  realities 
of  the  postwar  world.  We  know  that 
want  Is  the  enemy  of  peace  and  hopeless- 
ness the  mother  of  violence. 

We  know  that: 

In  the  long  run,  the  wealthy  nations 
cannot  survive  as  islands  of  abundance 
in  a  world  of  hunger,  sickness,  and 
despair. 

The  threat  to  our  security  posed  by 
internal  subversion  and  insurgency  can- 
not be  countered  by  withdrawal,  isola- 
tion, or  indifference. 

Men — acting  together — ^have  the  power 
to  shape  their  destiny.  Around  the 
world,  from  Mexico  to  Greece  to  Taiwan, 
we  have  seen  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  emerging  peoples  transform 
our  aid  into  the  seeds  of  prosperity. 

Abroad,  as  at  home,  the  true  national 
interest  of  the  American  people  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  their  sense  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  compassion. 

Precisely  because  foreign  sissistance 
programs  are  so  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest, they  must  reflect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  sixties,  not  those  of 
the  past.  They  must  respond  to  the 
ideas  which  move  men  in  the  emerging 
nations  today.  They  must  draw  upon 
the  lessons  of  experience.  They  must 
take  account  of  the  growing  wealth  of 
other  advanced  countries. 

The  proposals  in  this  message  reflect 
the  experience  of  our  aid  activities  over 
two  decades.  They  emphasize  the  six 
guiding  principles  on  which  our  programs 
must  be  based: 

1.  Self-help — nations  develop  primar- 
ily through  their  own  efforts.  Our  pro- 
grams can  only  be  supplements,  not  sub- 
stitutes.   This  is  the  overriding  principle. 

2.  Multilateralism — every  advanced 
nation  has  a  duty  to  contribute  its  share 
of  the  cost. 

3.  Regionalism — the  future  of  many 
countries  depends  upon  sound  develop- 
ment of  resources  shared  with  their 
neighbors. 

4.  Agriculture,  health,  and  education — 
these  key  sectors  are  the  critical  elements 
of  advancement  everywhere  in  the  im- 
derdeveloped  world. 

5.  Balance  of  payments — we  cannot 
help  others  grow  unless  the  American 
dollar  is  strong  and  stable. 

6.  Efficient  administration — every 
American  citizen  is  entitled  to  know  that 
his  tax  dollar  is  spent  wisely. 

NEW    DIRECnONS 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  I  pro- 
pose: 

A  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  stating 
In  clear  language  our  objectives,  our 
standards,  and  our  program  techniques. 

A  statutory  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Self-Help,  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  AID  Administrator  on  how 
effectively  recipient  nations  are  mobiliz- 
ing their  own  resources  under  the  self- 
help  criteria  of  the  act. 

A  statutory  objective  that  at  least  85 
percent  of  our  development  loan  fund  be 
spent  in  a  regional  or  multilateral  frame- 
work. 

More  than  $1  billion  in  programs  to  Im- 
prove agriculture,  education,  and  health, 
a  25-percent  increase  over  last  year. 

A  shift  in  emphasis  in  our  aid  policy 
in  Africa,  to  concentrate  our  help  In- 
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creasingly  on  regional  and  multinational 
projects. 

Sympathetic  consideration  ^f  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  a  new  special  find  of  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

A  $200  million  US.  contributjon  to  new 
special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Black  mission,  hea4ed  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  my  special  representa- 
tive on  Asian  development. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  better 
carry  on  the  war  on  hunger  and  to  pro- 
mote private  investment  and  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  less-tdeveloped 
world. 

My  proposals  for  programs  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  fiscal 
1968  will  require  total  appropriations  of 
slightly  over  $3.1  billion.  Of  this,  some 
$2.5  billion  will  be  devoted  to  economic 
aid.  Almost  $600  million  will  bje  for  mili- 
tary {issistcmce.  Funds  for  the  regional 
development  banks  would  be  Authorized 
by  separate  legislation.  i 

THE  PORKIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF    1987 

Foreign  aid  now  rests  on  a  legislative 
foundation  enacted  in  1961.  "this  path- 
finding  statute  has  served  t|ie  Nation 
well.  But  the  experience  we  have  gath- 
ered over  the  past  several  years  should 
now  be  codified  in  a  new  law. 

I  propose  the  Foreign  Assistarce  Act  of 
1967. 

This  act  will  contain  a  cl^ar  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  which,  underlies 
our  programs  and  the  criteria  to  be  used 
in  this  administration.  To  p^^vide  the 
continuity  needed  for  sound  manage- 
ment, it  will  contain  authorizaitions  cov- 
ering 2  years.  Most  importatit,  it  will 
provide  a  framework  for  eafh  of  the 
basic  thrusts  of  our  aid  policy. 

1.   SELF-HXLP 

Self-help  is  the  lifeblood  of  economic 
development.  No  sustained  progress  is 
possible  without  it.  Aid  proMJided  as  a 
substitute  is  aid  wasted.  , 

Waste  is  a  luxury  none  of  us  <tan  afford. 
The  only  obligation  tied  to  our  aid  is  the 
recipients  obligation  to  itself-^to  mobi- 
lize its  own  resources  as  eflQciently  as  pos- 
sible. I  will  not  ask  any  American  citi- 
zen to  contribute  his  tax  dollajrs  to  sup- 
port any  coimtry  which  does!  not  meet 
this  test.  I 

Accordingly,  the  act  will  mafe  It  clear 
that  the  development  job  is  priinarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  In  no  case  will  t^e  United 
States  undertake  to  do  for  aiiy  country 
what  it  should  do  for  itself,  ifor  will  we 
assist  in  any  venture  which  ^e  believe 
has  received  less  than  full  sui^ort  from 
the  recipient  country.  The  United 
States  will  insist  on  the  genera^  economic 
policies  necessary  to  make  o<ir  aid  ef- 
fective. 

We  £U"e  now  applying  strict  ftnd  effec- 
tive self-help  standards.  The  results  are 
evident  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
each  citizen  in  the  major  al(^-recelvlng 
countries  is  saving  1  of  every  8  dollars 
he  earns.  These  savings  becotoe  invest- 
ments. For  every  dollar  the  United 
States  and  other  donors  provide,  these 
local  sources  invest  $10. 

Still,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
permanent,  nonpartisan,  public  body  to 
evaluate  self-help  performanqe. 


Thus,  the  act  I  propose  will  authorize 
the  President  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Self-Help.  This 
Committee  will  consist  of  members  from 
both  parties,  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, from  labor,  from  universities,  and 
from  other  walks  of  life.  It  will  review 
and  evaluate  our  aid  programs  in  as 
many  countries  as  it  sees  fit.  It  will 
examine  our  program  to  see  whether  the 
recipients  are  extending  their  best  efforts 
and  whether  we  are  making  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  our  aid.  Its  findings  will  be 
available  to  the  Congress. 

2.    MULTILATERALISM  AND  BURDEN -SHAEDJO 

Development  is  a  world  problem.  No 
single  country  has  all  of  the  resources  re- 
quired. Equity  demands  that  no  single 
country  be  asked  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
load. 

I  propose  that  the  act  set  as  an  ob- 
jective that  85  percent  of  our  develop- 
ment loans  be  imdertaken  in  a  regional 
or  multilateral  framework. 

This  action  fits  the  trend  of  recent 
years,  as  advanced  nations  have  in- 
creasingly accepted  the  responsibilities 
associated  with  their  growing  wealth. 
The  combined  value  of  our  economic  and 
food  aid  is  less  than  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  national  income,  only 
slightly  more  than  the  average  for  all 
advanced  countries.  We  devote  smsdler 
shares  to  foreign  assistance  than  such 
countries  as  France  and  Belgium. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Our  defense  expenditures  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  other  free  nations  com- 
bined and  serve  their  common  interest. 
This  burden,  too.  must  be  counted  in  the 
balance. 

Thus,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
get  other  donors  to  enlarge  their  com- 
mitments. 

3.   REGIONALISM 

Resources  know  no  national  bound- 
aries. Rivers  flow  through  many  coun- 
tries, transportation  and  communication 
networks  serve  different  peoples,  sources 
of  electric  power  must  be  shared  by 
neighbors.  Economic  advance  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  required  joint 
enterprises  to  develop  shared  sources  of 
wealth. 

These  facts  underlie  the  growing  move- 
ment toward  regional  cooperation: 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  trans- 
formed the  inter-American  system  of 
institutions  into  a  reliable  and  dynamic 
engine  of  change. 

Asian  initiatives  have  created  the 
framework  for  cooperation  of  all  kinds. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  clear  evidence  of  the  new 
will  to  press  forward. 

I  propose  that  the  act  state  that  the 
United  States  will  encourage  regional 
economic  development  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
political  realities  In  each  region. 

I  propose  three  steps  to  carry  out  this 
policy : 

First,  in  most  African  coimtries,  we 
will  gradually  shift  to  cooperative  proj- 
ects which  Involve  more  than  one  donor 
or  more  than  one  recipient. 

Second,  we  will  seek  an  appropriate 
mesuis  of  responding  to  the  recent  re- 
quest of  the  African  Development  Bank 
for  U.S.  participation  in  a  special  fund 


to  finance  worthy  projects  which  are 
beyond  the  means  of  the  Bank's  ordi- 
nary capital. 

Third,  we  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
request  for  special  funds  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Preliminary  ex- 
plorations suggest  a  U.S.  share  of  $200 
million,  to  be  contributed  over  a  number 
of  years  with  matching  arrangements 
and  balance-of -payments  safeguards. 

These  proposals  spring  from  a  philos- 
ophy of  pragmatic  regionalism.  They 
reflect  the  facts  of  economic  life. 

Political  unity  is  neither  required  nor 
expected.  But  the  resources  available 
for  development  are  too  scarce  to  scatter 
among  many  countries  when  greater 
promise  lies  in  joint  action.  We  must 
take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
cooperation. 

4.    AGRICULTURE,     HEALTH,     AND    EDUCATION 

The  fundamentals  of  a  decent  life  are 
sufBcient  food,  freedom  from  disease,  and 
an  opportunity  to  absorb  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  individual  capacities  permit. 

These  are  the  first  goals  of  all  societies. 
They  must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  aid. 

I  propose  that  the  act  establish  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  as  our 
primary  concerns  and  that  investment  in 
these  areas  be  substantially  expanded. 

I  propose  that  our  investment  in  agri- 
culture rise  Irom  $504  million  last  year 
to  $668  million  in  1968;  education  rise 
from  $166  million  to  $228  million;  health 
rise  from  $192  million  to  $202  million. 

In  particular,  we  will  wage  war  on 
hunger.  Together,  the  world  must  find 
ways  to  bring  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth  Into  balance.  My  pro- 
posals make  clear  our  determination  to 
help  expand  food  supplies.  We  must  be 
equally  ready  to  assist  countries  which 
decide  to  undertake  voluntarily  popula- 
tion programs. 

5.  BALANCE  or  PAYMENTS 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs  rest 
on  the  basic  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
our  balance  of  payments.  This  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  see  that  our  aid 
programs  have  the  least  possible  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Almost  90  percent  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance and  over  95  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  is  now  spent  in  the  United 
States.  These  programs  serve  to  expand 
U.S.  trade  abroad.  They  help  develop 
new  trading  patterns. 

6.  EPnCIENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  a  sound,  well-run  instrument  of 
public  policy.  But,  like  all  arms  of  gov- 
ernment, AID  can  be  Improved.  It  can 
add  further  to  its  economy  record— a 
record  which  includes  $33  million  In  cost 
reduction  last  year  alone,  and  a  20-per- 
cent cut  In  personnel — apart  from  south- 
east Asia — since  1963. 

I  am  establishing  two  new  ofBces  in 
AID: 

An  OfiBce  of  the  War  on  Hunger  to  con- 
solidate all  AID  activities  relating  to 
hunger,  population  problems  and  nutri- 
tion. 

An  OfiBce  of  Private  Resources  to  con- 
centrate on  marshaling  private  Invest- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  private  sec- 
tors In  the  less- developed  world — the 
best  long-term  route  to  rapid  growth. 

Both   of   these   steps  are   consollda- 
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aons— they  will  require  no  new  appro- 
priations or  personnel.  They  will  focus 
the  attention  and  energy  of  the  Agency 
(jirectly  upon  two  priority  areas.  They 
are  significant  steps  forward. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
LATIN  AMERICA 

For  Latin  America,  I  recommend  an 
economic  aid  program  of  $624  million. 

This  amount  is  clearly  justified  by  our 
own  Interests  and  the  recent  performance 
of  our  Latin  American  partners.  The 
program  I  propose  is  lean  and  concen- 
trated. Nearly  70  percent  of  it  will  be 
committed  in  four  countries — Brazil, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile.  In  each  case, 
we  will  make  certain  that  the  amount 
actually  spent  is  in  accord  with  clear 
needs  and  meets  the  strict  self-help 
criteria  of  the  act. 

The  outlook  for  a  solid  return  from 
these  expenditures  Is  promising: 

Brazil  shows  greater  economic  dyna- 
mism than  at  any  time  In  her  recent  his- 
tory. She  has  forced  infiation  down 
from  the  1964  high  of  140  percent  to 
40  percent — still  far  too  high,  but  an 
enormous  improvement.  Her  balance- 
of-payments  situation  is  well  under  con- 
trol. Agricultural  production  has  been 
increased.  Per  capita  Income  Is  up.  In 
general,  the  economic  situation  Is  more 
hopeful  than  the  most  favorable  predic- 
tions of  3  years  ago. 

Peru  continues  Its  steady  economic 
climb.  Per  capita  income  last  year  was 
$378,  compared  to  $325,  5  years  before. 
The  critical  job  now  is  to  bring  more 
people  into  the  economic  mainstream, 
while  further  stimulating  the  developed 
coastal  areas.  U.S.  contributions  will  be 
heavy  In  the  areas  of  agriculture  and 
education. 

In  Chile  the  favorable  copper  market 
will  make  possible  a  reduction  in  our  aid. 
We  will  concentrate  our  help  in  the  cru- 
cial rural  area  to  Increase  agricultural 
production  and  exports. 

In  Colombia  economic  trends  are  also 
encouraging.  Our  contributions  will 
be  made  through  a  group  of  donors  led 
by  the  World  Bank.  We  will  concentrate 
on  agriculture  and  education. 

Our  program  for  Central  America — 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras — Is  tailored  to 
support  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  This  market  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  innovations  in  the  developing 
world.  The  spirit  it  refiects  has  already 
Increased  trade  within  the  Central  Amer- 
ica region  by  400  percent  over  the  past 
5  years.  We  will  make  modest  contribu- 
tions to  the  Central  American  Integra- 
tion Fund  to  continue  and  accelerate  this 
pace. 

The  balance  of  my  request  is  largely 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Pan- 
ama. It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
strong  programs  in  these  countries,  al- 
though they  will  cost  slightly  less  than  in 
the  past. 

The  vision  and  hard  work  of  450  mil- 
lion people  in  this  hemisphere  have  made 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  into  one  of  the 
great  tools  for  human  betterment.  Its 
success  is  by  no  means  assured.  There 
will  be  disapix>intments  as  well  as 
achievements  sdong  the  way.  But  it  Is  a 
vehicle  for  the  hopes  and  energies  of  a 


continent.    The  program  I  propose  will 
carry  it  forward. 

Meetings  among  the  goveriunents  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  year 
may  produce  further  proposals,  such 
as  replenishment  of  the  resources  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Where  these  proposals  merit  our  con- 
sideration and  support  and  require  action 
by  the  Congress,  I  will  submit  my  recom- 
mendations to  you  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

NEAR   EAST-SOUTH    ASIA 

For  the  Near  East-South  Asia  I  rec- 
ommend a  program  of  $758  million. 

This  region  provides  the  harshest  test 
of  free  institutions : 

Nowhere  else  In  the  free  world  are 
there  so  many  people:  as  many  as  the 
combined  populations  of  North  and 
South  America  and  Western  Europe. 

Nowhere  else  do  so  many  people  live 
in  such  dire  poverty:  per  capita  income 
for  9  out  of  every  10  persons  is  under 
$100  per  year. 

Nowhere  else  are  divisive  forces  so 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  any  misstep. 
Several  advanced  nations  have  banded 
together,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
World  Bank,  to  form  an  aid  consortia  for 
India  and  Pakistan.  A  similar  group  has 
been  formed  for  Turkey,  chaired  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  These  groups  deter- 
mine the  share  each  member  will  con- 
tribute and  provide  a  fonmi  for  continu- 
ing discussions  with  recipient  countries. 
They  have  served  the  interests  of  all 
parties. 

In  my  message  on  food  for  India  I 
proposed  that  food  and  related  aid  be 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  consortium 
for  India  as  an  additional  area  of  assist- 
ance in  which  all  donors  should  join.  We 
will  exert  the  full  extent  of  our  Infiuence 
to  insure  that  this  consortium  becomes 
the  primary  vehicle  for  all  aspects  of  de- 
velopment aid  to  India — from  grants  of 
funds  to  evaluation  of  performance. 

Despite  the  shadow  of  famine  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  renewed  frictions, 
the  situation  In  the  three  countries — 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey — which  will 
receive  91  percent  of  our  aid  to  the  Near 
East-south  Asia,  gives  reason  for  hope: 
India  Is  trying  to  regain  the  lead  in  the 
race  between  her  expanding  population 
and  her  food  supply.  She  plans  to  dou- 
ble her  outlays  for  agriculture  in  the 
next  5  years  and  to  quadruple  her  volun- 
tary population  program.  India  has  in- 
creased fertilizer  purchases  by  85  per- 
cent and  has  started  crash  programs  in 
farmland  development.  She  has  begim 
campaigns  to  increase  supplies  of  better 
seeds  and  pesticides.  But  Indian  per- 
formance is  not  confined  to  agriculture. 
In  early  1966,  she  liberalized  her  system 
of  import  controls  and  devalued  her  cur- 
rency. All  advanced  nations  must  come 
to  her  aid  if  these  hard-won  opportuni- 
ties are  to  be  realized. 

Pakistan  has  an  outstanding  economic 
record.  Her  future  Is  brighter  still. 
From  1960  to  1965,  her  gross  national 
product  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  5.8  percent,  compared  to  2.5  percent 
previously;  agricultural  production  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.5  percent, 
compared  to  1.6  percent  previously;  local 
private  Investment  grew  by  54  percent; 


and  total  private  investment  was  63  per- 
cent over  planned  targets. 

Turkey  also  has  a  remarkable  record. 
We  and  other  Western  nations  are  de- 
termined to  help  Turkey  meet  its  goal  of 
self-sustaining  economic  growth  by  1973. 
She  is  already  well  on  her  way.  In  1966, 
her  gross  national  product  grew  by  8.3 
percent,  industry  by  9.5  percent,  agri- 
cultural production  by  11  percent,  and 
the  use  of  fertilizer  by  40  percent.  The 
percentage  of  children  of  school  age  en- 
rolled In  primary  schools  increased  to 
almost  80  percent. 

If  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  hard 
work,  coupled  with  relatively  modest 
amounts  of  our  aid,  will  produce  better 
lives  for  the  countless  millions  of  this 
region,  our  cause  will  svu^ly  fall.  The 
programs  I  propose  will  enable  us  to 
continue  meeting  this  challenge. 

AFRICA 

For  Africa,  I  recommend  a  program  of 
$195  million. 

Africa  is  imdergoing  the  historic 
growing  pains  of  attaining  stable  in- 
dependence. Thirty-five  of  her  39 
nations  have  gained  their  freedom 
since  World  War  II,  many  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  Inevitable  strains  are  evi- 
dent In  the  headlines  of  the  world's 
newspapers. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  growing 
African  maturity  is  the  Increased  sup- 
port for  cooperative  economic  enter- 
prises. With  14  countries  of  less  than 
5  million  people  each,  this  attitude  Is 
essential  for  progress. 

Our  AID  policy  toward  Africa  will: 

Encourage  the  African  activities  of  the 
World  Bank  and  its  aCBliates; 

Direct  a  greater  part  of  our  resources 
into  projects  and  programs  which  in- 
volve more  than  one  African  country; 

Seek  new  breakthroughs  in  private  In- 
vestment In  Africa,  particularly  the  cur- 
rent efforts  by  private  American  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions. 

EAST  ASIA 

For  east  Asia,  I  recommend  a  program 
of  $812  million. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  our  assistance  to 
this  region  is  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lated to  our  effort  to  block  Communist 
aggression. 

My  recent  visit  to  Asia  confirmed  my 
deep  conviction  that  foreign  assistance 
funds  for  Vietnam  and  surrounding 
countries  are  Just  as  Important  as  mili- 
tary appropriations.  They  are  vital  to  a 
successful  war  effort.  They  permit  us 
to  build  for  the  future. 

Most  of  these  funds — about  $650  mil- 
lion— will  be  used  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  The  $550  million  plarmed  for 
Vietnam  is  indispensable  to  military  suc- 
cess, economic  stability  and  continued 
political  progress.  It  will  stimulate  and 
support  measures  to  bind  the  people  and 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  together 
In  a  common  cause.  It  will  help  to  begin 
the  task  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. It  will  relieve  wartime  suffering 
for  millions  of  Vietnamese. 

In  Laos  and  Thailand,  these  funds  will 
finance  economic  development  and  se- 
curity whidi  will  assure  that  armed  con- 
flict will  not  engulf  all  of  southeast  Asia. 
Our  assistance  to  Thailand  will  be 
channeled  through  a  new  consultative 
group    of    13    donors,    chaired    by    the 
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World  Bank.  In  Laos,  five  o(her  coun- 
tries will  join  the  United  State$  with  sig- 
nificant  contributions.  j 

Elsewhere  in  free  Asia,  tne  tide  of 
history  clearly  favors  progress!: 

In  Korea,  the  economy  is  no^  growing 
at  the  rapid  annual  rate  of  8  percent. 
Industrial  production  is  rising  at  a  14- 
percent  rate  annually,  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  a  6-percent  rate.  In  the  few 
short  years  since  the  Korean  war,  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  h^s  become 
strong  enough  not  only  to  mAlntaln  its 
internal  advance,  but  to  help  ^n  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

In  Indonesia,  the  new  Govertunent  has 
committed  itself  to  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  recovery.  We 
are  joining  with  other  Eurojpean  and 
Asian  nations  to  provide  urgently  needed 
help  to  the  stricken  Indonesian!  economy. 
We  are  also  participating  ini  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations  to  ^schedule 
Indonesian  debts. 

The  road  ahead  in  east  Asja  is  long 
and  dangerous.  But  these  adcomplish- 
ments  are  hopeful  signs.  W«  will  en- 
courage the  vital  and  progressive  spirit 
that  has  stimulated  them. 

mhjtart  assistance 

For  military  assistance,  I  recommend 
appropriations  of  $596  million.  ] 

This  is  the  smallest  request  since  the 
program  began  in  1950.  In  part,  this 
fact  reflects  transfer  of  appropriations 
for  military  assistance  for  Laos,  Thai- 
land, NATO  infrastructure  an<J  interna- 
tional military  headquarter^  to  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  EJefense. 

But  this  request  also  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  Military  assistance 
outside  southeast  Asia  is  now  only  45  per- 
cent of  what  it  was  in  1960.        ' 

For  the  Near  East-south!  Asia,  I 
recommend  $234  million,  dowti  50  per- 
cent from  1963.  Virtually  all  this  will  be 
used  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  three 
countries  which  have  shared  t|ie  burden 
of   mutual   security  for   20   jtears. 

For  east  Asia,  I  recommend  $282  mil- 
lion, almost  entirely  for  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan. We  will  use  these  funds  to 
strengthen  these  outposts  against  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia. 

For  Latin  America,  I  recommend  $45.5 
million,  largely  for  internal  sequrity  and 
training.  i 

For  Africa,  I  recommend  $3)1  million, 
heavily  concentrated  in  countijles  where 
we  have  major  Interests  and  where  there 
are  problems  of  internal  security. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  sophisticated  arms  to  coun- 
tries which  could  better  use  their  re- 
sources for  more  productive  purposes. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  help  where  we  are  asked;  where  the 
threat  of  invasion  or  subversic*i  is  real; 
where  the  proposal  is  milit4rily  and 
economically  sound;  where  it  it  consist- 
ent with  our  interests  and  oiir  limited 
means.  ' 

This  will  continue  to  be  ouri  policy. 

THE    CHALLENGE    AHEAD 

The  programs  I  propose  reprtssent  the 
minimimi  contribution  to  mutual  secu- 
rity and  international  development 
which  we  can  safely  make. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  even 
this  request  should  be  foregonfe  in  view 


of  needs  at  home  and  the  costs  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted 
and  self-defeating.  This  coxmtry — the 
wealthiest  in  hiunan  history — can  well 
afford  to  devote  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  its  national  income  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  future  Vietnams. 

Some  would  have  us  renege  on  our 
commitments  to  the  developing  countries 
on  the  groimd  that  "charity  begins  at 
home." 

To  them,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  have 
recommended  no  charity,  nor  have  I  sug- 
gested that  we  stray  from  home.  The 
inescapable  lesson  of  our  century,  in- 
scribed in  blood  on  a  hundred  beaches 
from  Normandy  to  Vietnam,  is  that  our 
home  is  this  planet  and  our  neighbors 
3  billion  strong. 

Still  others  have  grown  weary  of  the 
long,  hard  struggle  to  bring  the  majority 
of  the  world's  population  out  of  the 
shadows  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

To  them,  let  me  say  that  we  are  deal- 
ing in  decades  with  the  residue  of  cen- 
turies. There  is  no  shortcut.  There  is 
no  easy  way  aroimd.  The  only  effective 
tools  are  ingenuity,  capital  and.  above 
all,  the  will  to  succeed. 

All  of  us  sometimes  find  ourselves 
sympathizing  with  these  complaints. 
All  of  us  are  subject  to  the  frustrations, 
disappointments  and  shattered  hopes 
which  accompany  a  supporting  role  in 
a  task  which  must  fundamentally  be 
performed  by  others.  But,  in  the  cold 
light  of  reason,  our  responsibility  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  reasserts  it- 
self and  we  return  to  the  task  with 
renewed  vigor. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  have  not  lost  the  will  and  the 
dedication  which  have  made  them  the 
most  powerful  and  responsible  Nation  on 
earth. 

I  am  confident  that  they  will  go  for- 
ward into  the  new  era  of  world  progress 
for  which  their  past  efforts  have  pre- 
pared the  way. 

I  am  confident  that  their  vision  will 
transcend  the  narrow  horizons  of  those 
who  yearn  for  a  simpler  age. 

The  proposals  I  offer  today  are  the 
practical  requirements  of  that  vision. 
To  do  less  would  endanger  all  we  have 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  decades. 

I  know  that  this  test  shall  not  find  us 
wanting. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whtte  House,  February  9.  1967. 


AID  AND  THE  UJS.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  on  foreign  aid,  a  program  to 
benefit  the  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  we  usually  say. 

And.  of  course,  it  Is  the  "foreign"  aid 
bill.  It  is  the  U.S.  program  to  assist  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  coim- 
trles  in  Latin  Amreica,  in  Asia,  in  Africa. 


It  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to  help 
promote  peace  in  the  world  by  removing 
the  imderlying  causes  of  human  unrest  in 
the  less-developed  coimtrles  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  program  in  which  we  seek  to  fight 
himger,  disease  and  ignorance. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  the  foreign  aid 
bUl  is  more  than  an  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  an  Important  factor 
In  the  economy  of  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time.  I  speak  of  the  more  than 
$1  billion  of  U.S.  exports  each  year  gen- 
erated by  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Because  we  do  not  send  dollars  abroad 
but  the  materials  and  equipment — prod- 
ucts of  our  labor  and  industry— which 
the  developing  countries  can  immediately 
use,  I  can  cite  these  U.S.  economic  advan- 
tages of  our  aid  program: 

More  than  $1  billion  worth  of  AID- 
financed  U.S.  commodity  exports  in  each 
of  the  last  3  fiscal  years — more  than  $1.1 
billion  during  the  last  year  alone,  ending 
June  30,  1966. 

A  very  high  share — 90  percent  of  all 
commodity  procurement  financed  by 
AID — is  business  for  our  U.S.  industry. 

All  50  States  participating  in  this  form 
of  export  business.  And  not  just  major 
industrial  States  and  giant  corporations, 
but  substantial  participation  by  small 
"local"  plants  in  our  small  towns  and 
cities — many  of  whom  had  not  taken 
part  In  export  trade  before. 

These  are  distinct,  and  immediate, 
"plus-es"  for  our  own  people  while  we 
help  the  people  of  the  world's  developing 
regions.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
ask  support  for  the  President's  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  foreign  aid  message  ex- 
plains in  some  detail  the  expanding  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  to  help  Viet- 
nam in  its  efforts  to  build  a  nation  even 
in  the  face  of  war. 

This  "other  war"  in  Vietnam  is  con- 
stantly overlooked,  disregarded  in  the 
debates  on  U.S.  Involvement  in  that 
country.  Our  extensive  efforts  to  wage 
peace  in  Vietnam  must  now  be  given 
careful  attention  by  the  Congress  be- 
cause they  are  an  Important  part  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

Fourteen  himdred  American  techni- 
cians are  working  for  AID  in  Vietnam 
now.  These  are  civilians — warriors  with- 
out weapons.  But  they  are  fighting  a 
very  real  war — a  war  against  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  Commimlst  aggression; 
a  war  against  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
disease.  These  specialists  are  helping 
Vietnamese  in  each  of  the  country's  43 
provinces  learn  new  skills,  educate  their 
children,  build  new  homes,  plant  new 
crops,  and  care  for  their  sick. 

These  "quiet  warriors"  handle  AID'S 
largest  program  under  the  most  diiBcult 
conditions.  Nine  have  been  murdered; 
two  have  been  kidnaped  and  11  wounded. 
But  the  AID  workers  persevere,  and  they 
score  Impressive  gains.  In  1966,  they 
helped  build  4,600  schoolrooms  and 
helped  train  4,000  teachers.  More  than 
12  million  immunizations  were  given 
through  AID,  and  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion patients  were  cared  for  by  provincial 
health  teams. 

The  AID  people  for  the  most  part  work 
in  the  countryside  where  175  local  offi- 
cials were  assassinated  and  another  189 
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were  kidnaped  by  the  Vletcong.  These 
^rere  hamlet  chiefs,  schoolteachers,  and 
other  oflScials.  Another  1,500  ordinary 
civilians  were  killed  by  planned  acts  of 
Vletcong  terrorism. 

Recently,  most  U.S.  provincial  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  were  put  under  a  new 
headquarters:  the  OflBce  of  Civil  Opera- 
tions, headed  by  Deputy  Ambassador 
William  Porter.  Operational  control  is 
handled  by  Wade  Lathram  who  had  been 
deputy  to  the  AID  mission  director.  Don- 
ald MacDonald  continues  to  head  AID/ 
Vietnam  and  his  mission  continues  to 
have  charge  of  overall  economic  policy, 
the  commercial  import  program,  AID 
programs  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and 
those  functions  in  the  provinces  not 
falling  under  OCO. 

America  needs  these  quiet  warriors 
who  are  fighting  this  "other  war"  in  Viet- 
nam— the  struggle  for  peace  and  prog- 
ress. They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  past  year,  AID 
officials  have  combed  the  United  States 
and  so  far,  54,000  Americans  have  volun- 
teered for  service  with  AID  in  Vietnam. 
Vigorous  screening  and  stiff  requirements 
reduced  their  numbers  to  1.038  selected. 
They  are  the  best  we  can  send.  They 
deserve  all  the  support  we  can  give. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  ever 
built  a  good  house  on  an  empty  stomach, 
nor  a  starving  people  a  sturdy  nation. 
Yet  tomorrow  some  10,000  people  will 
die  from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  most 
of  them  children  who  could  help  build 
a  nation  if  they  grew  to  manhood.  And 
what  of  those  who  survive?  In  India 
there  are  people  subsisting  on  roots  and 
grasses  scraped  from  a  parched  earth. 
In  other  parts  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  or 
Africa,  life  is  a  steady  and  often  losing 
battle  with  hunger  and  sickness  too. 
Malaria,  cholera,  measles,  smallpox, 
sleeping  sickness,  hookworm,  diarrheal 
disease,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  rabies. 
It  is  a  very  long  list. 

I  was  reminded  of  these  facts  by  the 
President's  special  message  on  foreign 
aid  and  was  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment is  giving  priority  attention  to 
programs  in  the  field  of  health.  With 
our  own  technology,  we  know  how  to 
lick  these  diseases  that  sap  men's  en- 
ergies and  drain  away  the  resources  of 
which  nations  are  built.  The  Job  is  one 
of  getting  this  technology  to  those  who 
need  it  and  this  Is  one  of  the  jobs  which 
AID  is  pursuing. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  ex£unple,  AID 
helped  build  more  than  12,500  com- 
munity health  centers  and  subcenters 
throughout  the  developing  world.  In  one 
year,  it  made  possible  the  vaccination  of 
nearly  7  million  Vietnamese  against 
cholera,  nearly  half  a  nation.  And  its 
programs  helped  bring  almost  120  mil- 
lion people  the  benefit  of  clean  supplies 
of  water. 

AID  is  involved  in  feeding  programs 
that  now  reach  some  40  million  school- 
children plus  10  million  preschool  chil- 
dren or  pregnant  or  nursing  mothers. 
Vitamins  A  and  D  are  being  added  to 
nonfat  dry  milk  going  overseas.  And  in 
the  laboratories  of  this  country  AID  is 
sponsoring  research  into  better  and  more 
acceptable  ways  of  enriching  local  foods 
with  vitamins,  proteins  or  minerals. 


Can  anyone  doubt  that  these  programs 
are  vital  to  successful  development  when 
he  realizes  that  three  of  20  babies  in  the 
developing  world  live  to  become  adults 
without  permanent,  irreversible  physical 
or  mental  retardation.  A  vaccination, 
a  meal,  a  drink  of  pure  water — these  are 
the  simple  victories  AID  is  helping 
achieve. 

Recognizing  the  critical  relevance  of 
national  health  to  successful  develop- 
ment, AID  last  year  boosted  its  commit- 
ments in  health  programs  by  about  15 
percent  over  its  original  planning.  This 
year,  the  rise  will  be  higher,  as  priority 
decisions  have  their  effect.  For  the  new 
fiscal  year  contemplated  by  the  message 
we  have  just  received  from  the  President, 
the  allocation  to  health  will  be  greater 
stiU. 

AID  is  putting  first  things  first  in 
health — as  in  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion— and  the  effort  deserves  the  support 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  today  proposed  a  foreign 
aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1968  that 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  Interested  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  peace. 

The  program  which  the  President  has 
outlined  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  sixties.  It  reflects  the  evolution  of 
the  program  from  one  designed  to  assist 
the  war-damaged  countries  of  Western 
Europe  to  one  which  is  aimed  at  aiding 
the  developing  nations  of  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  a  program  which 
recognizes  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  program  which  calls  for  the 
smallest  appropriation  in  the  20-year 
history  of  foreign  aid. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
foreign  aid  proposal  is  one  which  will 
have  a  minimum  impact  on  this  coun- 
try's balance-of -payments  deficit.  This 
results  from  policies  developed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  insure  that  practically  all  AID  funds 
are  spent  in  the  Urdted  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  aimed  at 
safeguarding  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  the  promotion  of 
expanded  U.S.  exports,  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  AID  expenditures  for  com- 
modities are  now  spent  here  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  during 
the  last  2  fiscal  years  alone  close  to 
$2  billion  was  spent  here  at  home  as  a 
direct  result  of  AID  financed  com- 
modity procurements. 

Each  of  our  50  States  benefits  from 
AID'S  increasingly  strict  procurement 
policy  which  requires  that  commodities 
financed  by  the  United  States  be  pur- 
chased here  or  in  a  very  small  nimiber  of 
developing  coimtrles  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  major  Interest  and  which 
themselves  have  agreed  to  respend  their 
dollar  credits  only  in  the  United  States. 

In  1968,  for  example.  It  is  estimated 
that  AID  will  purchase  more  than  97  per- 
cent of  its  commodity  requirements  here 
at  home.  These  are  commodities  which 
are  used  to  meet  current  requirements 
for  economic  development.  They  include 
fertilizer,  industrial  machinery,  phar- 
maceuticals, transportation  equipment, 
as  well  as  foodstuffs  and  other  products 


and    materials    needed    by    developing 
countries. 

During  1966,  AID  spent  $9  of  every 
$10  for  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
For  all  categories,  80  percent  of  AID  ex- 
penditures were  confined  to  this  country. 
In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  AID  financed 
transactions,  in  excess  of  $10,000  each, 
for  commodity  purchases  amounting  to 
a  total  of  well  over  $16  million.  If  all 
AID  flrianced  transactions  were  included, 
the  total  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher. 

In  fiscal  1968,  AID  expects  to  spend 
about  $319  million  overseas.  But  an  esti- 
mated $212  million  will  be  received  in  aid 
debt  repayments  from  abroad.  This 
leaves  a  net  adverse  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  only  $107  million. 

When  we  consider  the  President's  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  hope  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  keep  these 
figures  in  mind.  They  clearly  indicate 
that  foreign  aid  is  not  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit. 

The  President's  foreign  aid  program 
makes  sense.  It  is  a  program  which  we 
can  afford.  It  is  a  program  which  is  In 
the  national  interest.  I  urge  support  for 
the  President's  proposals. 

As  the  Congress  again  begins  to  con- 
sider U.S.  foreign  aid  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  briefiy  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
program  has  changed  significantly  in  re- 
cent years  to  involve  and  utilize  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  private  American 
citizens. 

One  might  well  say  that  these  days 
everyone  is  in  the  foreign  aid  business. 

When  we  think  of  foreign  aid  "ex- 
perts" working  in  developing  countries, 
we  really  mean  the  man  from  the  farm 
cooperative,  a  teacher  from  the  nearby 
high  school  or  college,  an  engineer  from 
a  local  firm  or  a  management  specialist 
from  the  factory. 

For  these  private  American  citizens 
are  the  foreign  aid  "experts"  who  in  a 
large  measure  bring  the  message  of 
American  enterprise  and  know-how  to 
the  people  struggling  for  a  better  tomor- 
row in  the  developing  countries. 

Under  contract  individually  or  through 
their  firm  or  university,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  these  private  Americans  are  at 
work  overseas — helping  a  farmer  in 
Pakistan  with  a  crop  problem,  training 
new  teachers  in  an  African  village,  guid- 
ing local  engineers  in  building  an  electric 
powerplant  in  Turkey,  or  working  out  a 
production  problem  with  the  foreman  of 
a  fertilizer  factory  in  Brazil. 

AID  currently  has  agreements  carry- 
ing a  total  value  of  $509  million  for  a 
variety  of  technical  assistance,  training, 
and  research  functions.  Most  of  this 
amount  represents  contracts  held  by  U.S. 
firms,  universities,  nonprofit  or  coopera- 
tive organizations,  and  individual  tech- 
nicians. The  number  of  contracts  is 
1,489 — including  those  with  individuals. 
The  agreements  cover  work  in  73  coun- 
tries, while  some — like  research — sup- 
port the  program  as  a  whole  or  benefit 
an  entire  region. 

These  agreements  tap  a  rich  source  of 
initiative  and  imagination  for  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  They  com- 
prise another  of  the  many  ways  Ameri- 
can private  citizens  can  help  others  help 
themselves. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speakfcr,  In  his 
foreign  aid  message  received  to^lay,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  underscores  the  intent 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  its  sup- 
port to  the  Alliance  for  Progresp.  He  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  this  program. 

On  August  21,  1961— 5  •/2  yeprs  ago— 
the  governments  of  19  Latin  iAmerican 
nations  met  with  representatives  of  our 
own  Government  to  launch  4  peaceful 
revolution  in  the  southern  hilf  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  return  for  U.6.  support 
of  their  national  developmeit  efforts, 
the  Latin  Americans  agreed  to  undertake 
vigorous  programs  of  self-help  and  re- 
form. 

By  and  large,  Latin  Americn  is  keep- 
ing its  side  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
bargain. 

Reform  governments  oriented  to  Alli- 
ance principles  have  since  be^n  elected 
in  Colombia,  Brazil.  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  several  countries  of  CentraD  America. 
All  of  these  and  others  are  trying  to  re- 
form tax  systems  to  finance  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  development  programs. 
Many  have  begim  to  reform  their  land 
tenure  systems  and  thus  raisei  the  living 
standards  of  their  farmers.  Kew  hous- 
ing, new  schools,  new  clinics 'are  rising 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  efery  coun- 
try. 
Specific  examples  are  Innumerable: 
Primary  school  enrollment  in  Chile  in- 
creased by  175,000  pupils  in  1S(65,  and  by 
80,000  in  1966.  To  teach  th^  new  stu- 
dents more  than  5,000  new  primary 
schoolteachers  are  being  trailed  by  the 
Chilean  Government  every  yeaj-. 

Colombia  doubled  agricultuk-al  invest- 
ments last  year,  and  strives  to  triple 
them  this  year,  in  a  move  to  3tep  up  the 
distribution  of  farmlands  and  credits. 

Peru  has  financed  more  |han  7,000 
self-help  projects  in  its  impoverished  In- 
dian communities. 

In  Central  America,  the  formation  of 
a  common  market  has  quadrupled  re- 
gional trade  in  only  5  years. 

But  the  pace  of  Latin  Amerian  devel- 
opment is  stUl  too  slow  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  in  every  country  for  food, 
housing,  water,  power,  scljiools,  and 
jobs — to  consider  only  the  mftiimum  re- 
quirements of  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tions. If  present  trends  continue,  we  are 
told,  the  Latin  American  population  will 
double  every  23  years  and  reach  625  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000. 

Steadily  incretising  numbeite  of  imem- 
ployed  or  imderemployed  urban  slum 
dwellers  present  an  immediaite  political 
crisis  to  the  statesmen  and  economists  of 
every  Latin  country. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  overstate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  challenge. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  food,  farm 
production  must  be  increased  by  at  least 
6  percent  every  year; 

To  meet  employment  dema<ids.  at  least 
140  million  new  jobs  must  be  [created; 

To  house  those  not  yet  borm  more  than 
a  million  new  houses  are  ret^ired; 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  class- 
rooms must  be  built;  tens  o|  thousands 
of  new  doctors  and  nursejs  must  be 
trained;  thousands  of  hospitals  and 
clinics  must  be  constructed. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
of  the  political  and  economic  chaos  that 
could  threaten  this  hemisphe^* — and  our 


own  security  in  the  United  States — if 
these  minimal  goals  are  not  met.  That 
is  an  important  reason  why  we  pledged 
our  help  to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  And 
that  is  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  promised  to  continue  U.S. 
support  of  the  Latin  American  develop- 
ment effort  beyond  the  10-year  period 
originally  envisaged  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

As  President  Johnson  has  reminded 
us — 

The  beginning  of  the  beginning  la  behind 
us.  .  .  .  We  have  only  begun  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today,  and  these  are  but  a  fraction 
of  those  of  tomorrow. 

Can  we  in  the  United  States  afford  to 
renege  on  our  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  bargain?    Do  we  want  to? 

My  answer  is  no.  This  is  a  pledge  that 
we  can  and  must  honor. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  TADEUSZ 
KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  February  12,  the  birthday  of 
Lincoln,  will  also  be  the  221st  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko, 
the  great  Polish  hero  who  made  such  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  As  an  American  of 
Polish  descent,  I  take  great  pride  in 
briefly  recalling  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  highlights  of  his  tremendous 
career  In  the  cause  of  freedom  both  here 
In  America  and  in  his  native  Poland. 

Stimulated  by  a  strong  love  of  liberty, 
Kosciuszko  came  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope on  borrowed  money  in  order  to  help 
in  our  struggle  for  Independence.  His 
superlative  work  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  fortifications  for  the 
Delaware  River,  Fort  Defiance,  and 
West  Point,  as  well  as  his  courageous 
service  in  a  number  of  battles  earned 
him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  Army. 

Following  our  war  for  independence, 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  and 
served  in  his  homeland  as  a  leader  in 
the  unsuccessful  insurrection  against 
the  Russian  invaders.  He  cam*^  back  to 
the  United  States  after  being  released 
from  a  Russian  prison  and  received  land 
and  money  which  had  been  awarded  to 
him  by  the  Congress  in  appreciation  for 
his  services  to  our  country.  He  re- 
turned again  to  Poland  In  1798. 

The  memory  of  Kosciuszko 's  brilliant 
and  heroic  career  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere.  But  the  U.S.  debt  to  him 
will  never  be  repaid  until  we  can  de- 
velop a  foreign  policy  which  will  help 
restore  freedom  to  Poland,  one  of  the 
countries  betrayed  at  the  infamous 
Yalta  Conference  in  1945.  It  is  a  trag- 
edy, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  of  Po- 
land who  have  shared  with  the  people 


of  the  United  States  a  strong  love  for 
freedom  and  national  independence  are 
among  the  captives  of  Communists  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult  for  them  to  understand  the  ofBcial 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  sub- 
sidize and  thereby  sxistain  in  office  the 
Moscow-imposed  rulers  of  present-day 
Poland.        

CODE  ENFORCEMENT  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WroNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Special  Housing 
Subcommittee,  housing  policies  have  long 
been  a  major  concern  of  mine.  While 
no  single  program  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems overnight,  necessary  ingredients  In 
any  solution  are  code  enforcement  and 
rehabilitation.  The  Hough  area  of 
Cleveland,  for  example,  site  last  year  of 
a  tragic  outburst  of  violence  and  de- 
struction, was  as  early  as  1963  the  scene 
of  a  rent  strike.  During  the  same  year 
of  the  rent  strike,  a  local  citizen's  com- 
mittee publicized  a  list  of  demands  in- 
cluding one  as  follows : 

All  city  codes  (Including  the  housing  code) 
should  be  enforced  throughout  the  entire 
Hough  area.  Additional  inspectors  should  be 
hired  to  do  the  Job.  A  record  of  progres* 
should  be  available  to  the  public. 

Code  enforcement  and  rehabilitation 
alone  will  not  end  or  prevent  urban  un- 
rest, but  they  can  be  important  steps  to- 
ward improved  living  conditions,  steps 
that  reduce  the  likelihood  of  clearance 
and  neighborhood  disintegration. 

In  1954  I  authored  the  workable  pro- 
gram requirement  for  urban  renewal, 
which  includes  a  code  enforcement  sec- 
tion, and  in  1964  and  1965  I  coauthored 
provisions  for  federally  assisted  code  en- 
forcement. Not  only  are  localities  eli- 
gible for  financial  aid,  but  renters,  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  in  areai 
of  intensified  code  enforcement  are  eligi- 
ble under  the  Widnall  low-interest  r^ 
habilitetion  loan  program,  in  order  to 
bring  property  up  to  code  standards. 
Low-income  homeowners,  especially  the 
elderly,  are  eligible  for  grant  payments 
to  bring  their  properties  into  compliance 
The  1964  Housing  Act  also  provides  that 
3  years  after  enactment  no  workable 
program  shall  be  certified  or  recertified 
unless,  first,  the  locality  has  had  in  ef- 
fect a  minimum  housing  code  for  at  least 
6  months;  and  second,  the  locality  is 
carrying  out  an  effective  program  of  en- 
forcement under  the  code. 

With  the  District  of  Colvmibla  rigW 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  firsthand  how  this  legislation 
is  being  implemented.  Though  the  city 
has  no  federally  assisted  code  enforce- 
ment program  in  effect  yet,  plans  art 
being  completed  for  such  a  project  in  the 
Trinidad  area.  Two  other  areas.  Park- 
view and  Columbia  Heights,  have  been 
selected  for  study.    I  would  hope  that 
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DO  delay  will  be  encountered  in  using 
available  programs  to  make  our  Capital 
8  model  city. 

In  regard  to  general  code  enforcement 
efforts,  within  the  District,  I  recently 
submitted  a  list  of  questions  on  code 
enforcement  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Depsirtment  of  Licenses  and  Inspection. 
The  questions,  and  the  responses  of  Mr. 
ngenfritz,  the  Director,  are  included  be- 
low. Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  comments  on  automatic  data 
processing  and  its  potential  for  improved 
reporting.  Other  cities  may  wish  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  a  similar  re- 
porting system. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appears  to 
be  making  progress  in  code  enforcement. 
Nevertheless,  the  ofHcials  concerned 
would,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  order  to  assist 
other  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
many  interested  and  concerned  citizens 
of  the  District  in  their  evaluation  both  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  and  what 
needs  are  unmet,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  following  material: 

December  16,  1966. 
Mr.  J.  J.  iLGEKFRrrz, 

Director,  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  iLGENTsrrz:  As  you  know,  I  have 
long  bad  an  interest  In  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing and  code  enforcement  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  well  as  the  nation  In  general. 
In  order  to  prepare  for  the  new  session  of 
Congress,  there  Is  some  additional  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  useful  to  me  as  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  on  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Hoxislng. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  questions 
concerning  the  code  enforcement  efforts 
under  the  Workable  Program  by  the  District 
at  Columbia.  Your  assistance  In  providing 
answers  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Seventh  District,  New  Jersey. 

1.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  there  were  121,665 
bousing  code  Inspections  made  resulting  in 
197,496  violation  notices  Issued.  Of  the 
ylolations  Issued,  172,479  were  satisfied. 

a.  Of  the  197,479  violations  recorded,  which 
ones  were  the  most  prevalent — those  ac- 
counting for  at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
violations  Issued? 

b.  Of  the  172,479  violations  listed  as  satis- 
fied, which  ones  were  the  most  prevalent? — 
those  accounting  for  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  total? 

c.  Of  the  25,017  violations  not  satisfied, 
as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  what 
percentage  is  tied  up  in  litigation?  Of  these, 
what  percentage  concerns  an  interior  de- 
ficiency? 

d.  Of  the  121,665  inspections  made  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966,  what  percentage  were 
planned  inspections — not  resulting  from 
public  complaints  of  agency  referrals?  Of 
the  violations  issued  as  a  result  of  planned 
inspections,  which  ones  were  the  most  prev- 
alent? 

3.  For  the  fiscal  year  1966,  51,333  structures 
listed  in  the  non-compliance  category.  How 
many  of  these  structures  had  recorded  In- 
terior violations? 

3.  According  to  the  Workable  Program  Re- 
port, "...  annual  Inspections  are  made  of 
all  licensed  multiple  housing."  Are  these 
annual  inspections  considered  to  be  complete 
or  partial?  Are  you  successful  in  annual 
Inspections  of  each  multiple  housing  unit? 
In  this  category  of  annual  inspections,  what 
were  the  most  prevalent  violations  recorded? 

4.  Under  the  general  code  compliance 
category  there  were  listed  14,834  complaints 


received  from  the  public  during  fiscal  year 
1966.  What  are  the  most  prevalent  com- 
plaints? 

5.  In  the  Cardoza  I  Conservation  Area,  as 
of  October  1963,  there  were  recorded  4,217 
structures  which  were  brought  into  code 
compliance.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
violations  recorded  for  this  area?  Which 
were  the  most  prevalent  violations  found  in 
the  nine  Conservation  Areas  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966 — those  categories  accounting  for 
at  least  75  p»ercent  of  the  total. 

January    16,    1967. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  Enclosed  are  the  sta- 
tistics you  have  requested  concerning  Hous- 
ing code  enforcement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Housing  Division  does  not  concentrate  on 
outside  Inspections,  but  on  total  planned 
Inspections  as  completely  as  possible.  Out- 
side Inspections  are  made  In  three  areas  of 
endeavor.  The  first  is  connected  with  dis- 
covered rodent  problems  and  are  scheduled 
whenever  the  inspectors  are  available. 
Those  Inspections  are  limited  to  the  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  rodent  population 
and  Include  trash,  garbage,  dirty  yards, 
drainage,  downspouts  and  porches.  They 
are  usually  confined  to  the  rear  of  the 
premises. 

Another  series  of  outside  inspections  are 
made  in  connection  with  Field  Review. 
Field  Review  Is  the  continuous  Inspection  of 
areas  already  brought  into  compliance  by 
door  to  door  Inspections  Involving  both  the 
Interiors  and  exteriors.  We  have  found  that 
neighborhoods  once  brought  into  compliance 
by  code  conservation  will  retrogress  to  previ- 
ously blighted  conditions  unless  continuous 
surveillance  Is  maintained.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Housing  Division  is  noted  as  a 
pioneer  In  this  endeavor  and  has  received 
many  Inquiries  and  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion concerning  the  results  from  profes- 
sionals In  the  code  enforcement  field  from 
other  cities.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
first  manifestations  of  retrogression  are  de- 
tected by  the  deterioration  of  the  outsldes 
of  the  buildings,  however,  field  review  in- 
spectors also  make  Interior  inspections  when 
conditions  of  retrogression  on  individual 
premises  warrants  it.  Continuous  surveil- 
lance must  be  maintained  in  a  Judicious 
manner  so  that  there  is  good  enforcement 
without  harassment. 

The  third  series  of  outside  Inspections  are 
those  where  the  Housing  Division  works  in 
cooperation  with  citizen's  groups.  They 
usually  request  the  inspectors  to  assist  them 
in  getting  compliance  where  their  voluntary 
efforts  have  not  been  able  to  get  100% 
cooperation.  The  Housing  Division  serves 
the  necessary  notices  and  makes  arrange- 
ments with  the  Sanitation  Division  to  pick 
up  all  of  the  trash  and  extra  debris  accumu- 
lated during  the  concerted  effort,  so  that  the 
entire  neighborhood  has  a  complete  cleanup 
at  the  same  time. 

We  feel  that  there  Is  an  erroneous  concept 
as  to  bow  the  Housing  Division  conducts  its 
business.  Many  groups  in  the  city  have 
emphasized  the  8  or  9%  of  difficult  cases 
which  take  the  Housing  Division  over  six 
months  to  bring  into  compliance  rather  than 
the  92%  rapid  completions,  which  inciden- 
tally can  not  be  duplicated  by  any  city  of 
comparable  size.  The  Impression  has  been 
given  that  the  Department  is  lax  in  code  en- 
forcement or  favors  landlords  over  tenants. 
Two  documents  have  been  distributed  which 
lead  to  this  Impression,  "The  Glrard  Street 
Project"  and  "The  Study  of  Code  Enforce- 
ment Procedures"  by  the  Washington  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Association.  Neither  of 
these  documents  are  correct  or  true.  State- 
ments in  them  show  an  appalling  lack  of 
information  concerning  Housing  Division 
procedures.    Housing  Inspectors  do  not  now. 


or  have  ever  conducted  windshield  Inspec- 
tions, nor  do  they  ask  an  owner  or  respon- 
sible person  to  request  an  extension  of  time. 
They  Issue  notices  and  when  the  time  Is 
up,  they  either  recommend  a  summons  or 
If  the  work  is  almost  completed  they  recom- 
mend an  extension.  Any  other  extensions 
must  be  requested  by  the  owner  or  operator, 
give  a  good  reason  and  must  be  In  writing. 
All  of  these  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  same  organization  who  claims  lax  en- 
forcement has  suggested  tenant  complaints 
against  landlords  directly  to  a  court  with- 
out requesting  the  code  agency's  assistance. 
Forty  or  fifty  such  cases  appealed  to  higher 
courts  would  result  in  code  violations  re- 
maining in  existence  for  years  rather  than 
weeks  or  months.  Such  a  situation  would 
only  serve  to  delay  rather  than  expedite  code 
enforcement. 

The  cases  which  you  referred  to  as  being 
unresolved  are  those  where  the  cases  are 
still  In  action.  There  are  no  cases  except 
those  under  court  injunction  which  the 
Housing  Division  has  not  resolved.  The 
figures  merely  represent  an  overlap  of  dates. 

Annual  inspections  are  made  on  all  license 
premises.  The  procedure  was  Instituted  in 
May  1965  and  continued  from  that  time. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  inspection  cycle  was 
about  18  months  on  apartment  houses.  Some 
apartments  are  100%  surveyed,  and  have 
been  for  some  time.  They  are  those  having 
had  10  or  more  violations  the  previous  year, 
or  where  the  Housing  Division  found  It  nec- 
essary to  visit  three  times  for  complaints. 
All  hotels,  convalescent  homes,  rooming  and 
tenement  houses  have  been  inspected  100% 
interior  and  exterior  for  years.  The  apart- 
ment house  cycle  was  18  months.  Not  all 
apartments  are  100%  Inspected.  New  apart- 
ments, and  large  apartment  complexes  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  having  a  history  of  good 
maintenance,  management  practices,  and 
continued  compliance,  are  Inspected  on  a 
representative  basis.  I.e.  each  type  of  unit 
In  each  apartment  building  is  Inspected.  On 
alternate  years  alternate  apartments  are  in- 
spected. If  violations  are  discovered,  all  units 
are  Inspected.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  al- 
ready limited  manpower  to  schedule  com- 
plete Inspections  of  such  properties,  where 
the  situation  does  not  warrant  them. 

As  evidence  that  the  Housing  Division  per- 
forms its  duties  efficiently,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  statistics  which  you  are  using. 
No  other  city  in  the  country  of  any  size  can 
furnish  as  many  and  diverse  statistics  In- 
volvlng  all  phases  of  code  enforcement.  De- 
scription of  the  Housing  Division's  automatic 
data  processing  system  has  been  published, 
and  over  500  cities  have  requested  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  obtain  such  reporting.  The 
reports  are  used  for  operational  purposes  to 
plan  for  further  areas  and  to  enable  the 
Division  to  place  the  most  emphasis  where 
the  need  is  indicated.  The  reports  are  also 
used  for  management  controls. 

We  would  like  to  Invite  you  to  tour  the 
entire  city  at  your  convenience  and  permit 
us  to  show  you  all  of  our  areas,  not  only  those 
that  we  have  a  difficult  time  maintaining  In 
a  satisfactory  condition  but  also  those  areas 
where  we  have  been  successful  and  those  we 
have  not  yet  attacked. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest 
In  code  enforcement  and  Urban  Renewal  and 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  available  to 
render  any  further  service  which  you  may 
desire. 

Sincerely, 

J.  J.  iLOENTftrrz, 

Dtrecfor. 

Fifteen  most  reported  violations,  fiscal  year 
1966' 

Number 
Type  of  violation  reported 

Unsatisfactory  wall  covering 22,310 

Defective  window  and  window  frames  20,  714 
Defective  interior  walls  and  ceilings.  18,  661 
Unclean  yards,  walks  and  areaways..  15,503 
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Fifteen  most  reported  violation^,  fiscal  year 
1966 ' — Continued 

Number 
reported 
.     9, 843 


Type  of  violation 

Inadequate  or  no  screening 

ntllltles,   facilities,   and  serviced  not 

provided  or  maintained 9,064 

Rodent    Infestation    (yard) 7.854 

Insufficient   preservative   on   er  erior 

wood  surfaces 6.  555 

Rodent    harbors 6,091 

Defective  Interior  doors 5,  782 

Defective  or  Inadequate  trash  rscep 

tacles I 5,614 

Defective  or  inadequate  garbagte  re- 
ceptacles   4. 4,914 

Defective  exterior  doors  and  fraines.     4,  827 
Defectlvs     exterior     stairways   '[  and 


steps... 
Defective 


floors- 


Total. 


.    4, 208 
.     4, 191 

.146, 131 


•These  15  violations  accounted  for  74%  of 
the  197.496  violations  reported  during  Fiscal 
Year  1966. 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbia,  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions, Housing  Division,  Waahl|igton.  D.C., 
December  20.  1966. 

Most  prevalent  violations  abateA,  fiscal  year 
1966 


Type  of  violation 


Al  ited  1 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 


Defective  window  and  window 
frames 

Unsatisfactory  wall  covering 

Unclean  yards,  walks,  areaways 

Pefective  Interior  walls  and 
ceflinRS  

Inadef|uate  or  no  screening 

Rodent  Infestation,  yard 

Utilities,  facilities  and  services 
not  provided  or  maintained . . . 

InsufBelent  preservative  on  ex- 
terior wood  surfaces.. 

Rodent  harbors 

Defective  or  inadequate  trash 
receptacles 

Defective  or  inadequate  garbage 
receptacles 

Defective  exterior  doors  and 
frames 

Defective  stairways  and  steps  - . 

Defective  interior  doors 

Weeds 

Defective  pipes,  drains,  down- 
spouts and  gutters 

Defective  porches 

Defective  floors 

Dilapidated  fences 

Total 


'  Excludes  e.993  violations  which  wert  found  to  be 
"No  cause  for  action,"  i.e.  based  on  uqfounded  com- 
plaints. 

'  These  19  violations  accounted  for  81.7  percent  of  the 
net  165,486  violations  abated. 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  Jof  Columbia. 
DepiiTLinent  of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  Housing 
DivLsioD,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  20.  1^. 


liZGAL  Actions  on  Housing 
PASCAL  Ykab  1966 


5.918 
5.205 
3.944 

3.236 
8.904 
7,238 

.007 

3,968 
5,896 

5,437 

1,745 

11.502 
231 

i.oei 

t.870 

1.844 
1.782 
1,290 
1.185 


MS  1,283 


NCA 


56 

42 

1.423 

98 

39 

577 

196 

61 
202 

190 

166 

29 

17 

14 

124 

95 
33 
30 
19 


3.410 


Casxs. 


A  backlog  on  pending  vlolatloQs  normally 
exists  and  25.017  violations  outstanding  Is 
not  felt  to  be  in  excess.  Most  structural  vio- 
lations are  cited  on  orders  whlck  allow  the 
recipient  60  days  to  bring  the  condition  Into 
compliance  status.  Additional  tllne  may  be 
granted  on  requests  for  extension  with 
reasonable  Justification.  A  breakdown  of  all 
Housing  Cases  '  requiring  some  fdrm  of  legal 
action  during  fiscal  year  1966  is 


Description 

Referred  to  enforcement  branch. 

Corf>oratlon  counsel  hearings 

Court   sessions    . 

Cases  dismissed  

Not  guUty  


>  A  case  represents  one  premises 


as  follows: 

Number 

3.718 

2,944 

974 

41 

6 


Description — Continued 

Number 

Guilty,  Jail  sentence 11 

Guilty,  jail  and  fine,  suspended 87 

Personal  bond 34 

Forfeitures  of  collateral 178 

Nol-prossed    299 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Department  of  Licenses  and  In- 
spections, Dec.  22, 1966. 

Total  inspections,  planned  and  unplanned, 
by  program  activity 


Program 

Inspec- 
tions' 

Percent 
of  in- 
spec- 
tions 

Re- 
ported 
viola- 
tions 

Total  all  programs. .. 

121,666 

100.0 

197,496 

Conservation 

(40.506) 
6,295 

36,211 
(81. 159) 

22,696 

40 

2,262 

1,468 

154 

30,336 

6,213 

8,661 

9,420 

8 

(33.3) 
4.4 

28.9 

(66.7) 

18.7 

(*) 

1.9 

L2 
.1 

24.9 
6.1 
7.0 
7.7 

(0 

(60.918) 

9.236 

41,679 

(146,581) 

63,417 

24 
7,927 
4,373 

Conservation  surveys'... 
Field  review  '  .  . 

General  code  compliance.... 

Licensed  Inspections' 

Combination  certificate 
of  occupancy  '  and  li- 
censed premises' 

Certificate  of  occupancy 
licensed  »i 

Certificate  of  occupancy 
tmllcensed '     

Code  survey 

627 

Complaints 

42,355 

Offlclai  referrals 

8,804 

Unreported  violations "... 

Exterior  surveys  • 

Real  estate 

11,106 

7.918 

31 

■  Includes  original  and  subsequent  Inspections. 
»  Planned  Inspections. 
•  Certificate  of  occupancy. 
<  Less  than  .05  percent. 

Source:  Government   of  the   District  of  Columbia, 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Dec.  23, 1966. 

Violations  resulting  from  planned  and 
unplanned  inspections 


Inspections  ' 

Reported 
violations 

Nnm- 
ba 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

121,665 

loao 

197,496 

100.0 

Unplanned 

36,711 

(84.954) 

5.295 

35.211 

22.698 

49 

2,262 

1,468 

8,551 
9,420 

3a  2 
(69.8) 
4.4 
28.9 
18.7 

(») 

L9* 

L2 

7.0 
7.7 

51.817 

(145,679) 

9.236 

41,679 

63,417 

24 

7,927 

4,373 

11,105 
7,918 

26.2 

Planned 

(73.8) 

4.7 

21.1 

Conservation  surveys. 
Field  review. 

Licensed  inspections.. 

Combination  of  cer- 
tificate of  occu- 
pancy and  licensed 

premlsM 

32.1 

(') 
4.0 
2.2 
5.6 

Certificate  of  occu- 
pancy, licensed 

Certificate  of  occu- 
pancy, unlicensed... 

Unreported  viola- 
tions  

Exterior  surveys. 

4.0 

'  Inspections  are  original  and  subsequent  inspections. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  Government   of  the    District   of  Columbia, 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Jan.  3.  1967. 

Violations  recorded  in  Cardozo  I  conservation 
area,  fiscal  year  1958  through  fiscal  year 
1963 


Fiscal 

year 

Violations 

Reported 

Cleared 

1958 

'4.200 
'5,060 
6,171 
5.839 
4,784 
3,317 

'3.900 
3.242 
4.678 
6,81R 
4,591 
4,14.5 

1959 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

29,371 

27,372 

>  Estimated  number  of  violations. 

•  Data  for  January  to  June,  fiscal  year  1959  projected. 

Source:   Oovermnent  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Jan.  3,  1967. 


Buildings  reported  in  relation  to  interior 
exterior  violations,  fiscal  year  1966 


Total  reported. 
Total  cleared.. 


Build- 
ings 


1  47, 701 
47,760 


Total 
viola- 
tions 


197, 496 
172, 479 


Interior 
viola- 
tions 


119,441 
94,943 


Exterior 
viola- 
tions 


78,  OSS 
77,  S» 


'  51,333  was  the  number  of  buildings  estimated  to  be 
reported.  47,701  is  the  actual  number  of  buildings  or 
cases  opened  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Jan.  3,  ig(7. 

Most  prevalent  violations  cited  resulting 
from  public  complaints 


Violation  description 

Reported 
viola- 
tions 

Percent 
reported 

Total 

'42.365 

\ 

taoo.0 

Subtotal,  major  vlolatioiu... 

(31,982) 

(75.5,1 

1.  Unclean  yards,  walks  and 
areaways. 

4,701 

3,217 
2.997 

2.512 
2.247 

2.031 

1.753 

1,625 
1.563 
1.232 
1,073 
1,024 

961 

953 

878 
846 

809 

781 

779 

10,373 

11  1 

2.  Defective  interior  walls  and 
ceilings 

7  g 

3.  Unsatisfactory  wall  covering... 

4.  Defective  window  and  win- 

dow frames 

7.1 
5  9 

5.  Rodent  infestation  (yard) 

6.  Utilities,  facilities  and  services 

not  provided  or  maintained. 

7.  Defective  or  inadequate  trash 

receptacles . 

5.3 
18 
4.1 

8.  Defective  or  Inadequate  gar- 
bage receptacles .  .-- 

38 

9.  Rodent  harbors 

3  7 

10.  Inadequate orno screening 

11.  Weeds.        ...            

2.9 
2.J 

12.  Insufficient  heat 

14 

13.  Defective  pipes,  drains,  down- 
spouts, and  gutters  , 

13 

14.  Defective  exterior  doors  and 
frames    . 

i3 

16.  Insufficient    preservative    on 
exterior  wood  stirfaces 

16.  Riiilrtinf;  iinclBfin 

3.1 
2.0 

17.  Obstructed  pipes,  drains, 

down.spouts.  and  gutters 

18.  Defective  Interior  doors 

19.  Defective  floors 

1.9 
1.8 
1.8 

20.  All  other  reported  violations... 

24.5 

'  The  42,356  violations  which  were  cited  as  a  resnlt  of 
14,834  public  complaints  received  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  of  Coluinbla. 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Housln; 
Division,  Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  3.  1967. 

Most  prevalent  violations  cited  in  all  con- 
servation areas,  fiscal  year  1966 


Violation  description 

Reported 
viola- 
tions 

Percent 
reported 

Total 

9.236 

loao 

Subtotal,  major  violations... 

(7.260) 

oi-fi 

1.  Defective  windows  and  frames. 

2.  Unsatisfactory  wall  coverings.. 

3.  Defective  interior  walls  and 

ceilings... 

1.309 

825 

822 

397 

391 

369 

362 
337 

328 

307 

298 
297 

295 

275 

267 
192 
189 

(1,976) 

142 

8.9 

11.9 

4.  Defective    interior   stairways 
and  steps 

13 

5.  Insufficient  preservative  on  ex- 
terior wood  surfaces 

12 

6.  Inadequate   or   no   screening 
surfaces     

10 

7.  Utilities,  facilities  and  services 

not  provided  or  maintained.. 

8.  Defective  porches. 

3.9 
16 

9.  Defective  yards,  walks,  area- 
ways  and  retaining  walls 

10.  Defective  interior  doors 

11.  Defective  exterior  doors  and 

frames 

3.1 
3.3 

13 

12.  Defective  plumbing  facilities. - 

13.  Defective  exterior  stairways 

and  steps 

12 
12 

14.  Defective  pipes,  drains, 

downspouts  and  gutters 

15.  Unclean  yards,  waUcs  and 

areaways 

10 

16.  Rodent  harbors. 

11 

17.  Dilapidated  fences 

il 

18.  All  other  violations... 

(21.4) 

_ 

Source:  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Dj- 
partment  of  Licenses  and  Inspections,  Housing  DW 
Bion,  Washington,  D.C.,  Jaa  3, 1967. 
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Violation  description 


1. 
2. 
1 
1 
6 

e. 

7. 

i. 
i. 
la 
11. 

12. 
11. 
11 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
X. 
21. 
22. 
21 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
SI. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
57. 
88. 
99. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
51 
56. 
M. 
57. 


ToUl - 

Ontsidc  water  closet 

Water  shut  off 

Defective  septic  tank  or  privy. 

Hydrants . 

Dilapidated  fences . 

Dilapidated  sheds .. 

Rodent  infestation  (yard) 

Rodent  Infestation  (building) 

Rodent  harbors 

Rat  bite 

Ratp  roofing --. 

Defective  or  inadequate  garbage  receptacle 

Defective  or  inadequate  trash  receptacle 

Unclean  yards,  walks,  and  areaways 

Defective  yards,  walks,  areaways  and  retaining  walls 

Drainage  insufficient  or  not  provided  in  yards,  areaways. 
Weeds. 


Defective  pipes,  drains,  downspouts  and  gutters 

Obstructed  pipes,  drains,  downspouts  and  gutters 

Defective  or  obstructed  sewers 

Defective  foundation 

Defective  structural  members 

Defective  exterior  stairways  and  steps - 

Defective  porches 

Defective  exterior  doors  and  frames 

Defective  exterior  walls 

Insufficient  preservative  on  exterior  wood  surfaces 

Diefective  or  leaky  roof 

Defective  chimneys 

Defective  plumbing  facilities 

Insufficient  plumbing  facilities 

Insanitary  plumbing  facilities 

Defective  heating  facilities 

Inadequate  heating  facilities 

InsufTicient  heat 

Water  heater  not  provided  or  defective 

Insufficient  or  no  hot  water  provided 

Insufficient  or  no  cold  water  provided 

Overcrowding . 

Privacy  not  provided 

Insufficient  room  size  or  subdivided 

Insufficient  width 

Insufficient  ceiling  height 

Rooms  more  than  50  percent  below  ground 

Insufficient  light 

Insufficient  artificial  illumination 

Insufficient  ventilation 

Insufficient  air  supply  to  furnace  room 

Defective  window  and  window  frames.. 

Defective  Interior  walls  and  ceilings 

Unsatisfactory  wall  covering 

Defective  floors 

Defective  floor  covering 

Waterproof  toilet  floor  not  provided — . 

Defective  interior  doors . 

Defective  interior  stairways  and  steps . 

Building  imclean 

Presence  of  carbon  monoxide  or  other  noxious  gases 

Space  heater  not  flue  cramected 

Oas  meter  in  sleeping  room 

Oas  lets,  cocks,  etc 

Defective  cooking  facilities 

Defective  food  storage  facilities 

Utilities,  facilities,  and  services  not  provided  or  main- 
tained  

Insufficient  electrical  outlets 

Flies  and  mosquitoes - — 

Legal  requirements — keys,  locks,  room  niimben,  and 

register - -— ■ 

Inadequate  or  no  screening 

Dampness - - - 

Vermin - ■ 

Insanitary  bedding  and  mattresses 

.Abandoned  refrigerators - 

Fowl  and  pigeons 

Odors — 

Abandoned  vehicles.. 

Unbarricaded  buildings 


Total 


145,  «7S 


27 

21 

2 

3 

2,564 

1,061 

6,265 

123 

4,211 

2 

445 

3,027 

3,559 

9,611 

1,739 

78 

2,832 

2,828 

635 

239 

4 

80 

3,363 

2,905 

3,687 

1,724 

6,473 

466 

823 

1,324 

660 

6 

112 

27 

30 

19 

34 

16 

206 

36 

171 

39 

926 

ISO 

1.243 

49 

1,046 

17,468 

14,768 

18,689 

3,179 

2,249 

621 

4,739 

1,976 

961 

26 

13 

102 

66 

440 


6,667 

468 

3 

1,092 

8,104 

262 

181 

11 

146 

21 

20 

227 

252 


Conser- 
vation 
survey 


9,236 


Field 
review 


10 


1 

189 

97 

99 

1 

192 


13 

106 

127 

267 

328 

3 

103 

275 

32 

17 


17 
296 
337 
298 
129 
391 

55 

37 
297 

32 
1 

27 


4 
4 
4 

38 

2 

3 

19 

100 

6 

166 

4 

144 

1 

1,309 

822 

825 

122 

128 

25 

307 

397 

69 

3 


27 

18 

65 

4 

362 
71 


8 
369 
11 
8 
2 
6 
2 


41,679 


13 
4 

1 

1 

1,384 

551 

2,913 

46 

2,348 

1 

169 

1,353 

1,559 

5,246 

492 

41 

1,570 

1,161 

213 

79 

1 

30 

1,272 

1,224 

1,072 

729 

2,983 

172 

498 

67 

56 

1 

18 
1 
9 
8 


License 
Inspection 


66 

1 

4 


26 
2 

28 
1 

24 


3,063 

1,276 

1,173 

374 

202 

78 

460 

217 

186 

4 

2 

10 

11 

20 

14 

502 

60 

3 

245 

5,965 

62 

31 

2 

66 

7 

9 

148 

108 


63,417 


261 

81 
368 

35 
362 
1 
147 
441 
541 
1,128 
677 

20 
163 
621 
200 

46 


21 

821 

562 

,696 

424 

uOO 

131 

62 

867 

406 

2 

49 

21 

8 

3 

16 

6 

87 

24 

124 

19 

696 

110 

823 

36 

704 


Certificate 

of 
occupancy 
combina- 
tion and 
licensed 


10,117 

10,234 

14,008 

2,038 

1,848 

864 

3,060 

1,029 

636 

13 

6 

37 

32 

286 

46 

4,723 
197 


639 

1,062 

164 

100 

6 

18 

2 

1 

23 
16 


24 


Certificate 

of 

occupancy 

licensed 


7,927 


Certificate 

of 
occupancy 
unlicensed 


4,373 


41 
14 
66 

4 
60 


34 
16 
40 
1 
34 


22 
48 
50 

100 

49 

2 

24 

65 

26 

4 

1 

2 

123 
89 

169 
94 
76 
21 
21 
88 
81 


6 
4 

17 

6 

24 

I 

121 

22 

127 

4 

92 

2 

1,283 

1.267 

1,674 

288 

176 

46 

370 

119 

48 

1 


13 
26 
29 
78 
60 

1 

11 
48 
18 
12 

1 

3 
91 
68 
122 
71 
95 
19 

9 
21 
64 


Unre- 
ported 
vfolations 


« 

4 

SO 

8 

833 
23 


134 

188 

18 

11 

1 

2 


74 

11 

91 

2 

77 

1 

884 

506 

661 

174 

114 

43 

267 

130 

30 

S 

1 

11 


27 
2 

256 
39 


52 

126 

9 


ii.ias 


1 

316 

142 

1,318 

19 

920 


48 

662 

760 

1,607 

97 

6 

827 

263 

88 

82 

1 

8 

281 

245 

206 

116 

479 

26 

31 

22 

20 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 


Exterior 
survey 


80 


741 

450 

241 

145 

70 

66 

235 

68 

64 

2 

4 

7 

8 

11 

2 

243 
81 


166 
18 
16 


36 

7 
7 

24 
71 


7,918 


380 
161 
464 
17 
311 


602 
,170 

146 
6 

442 

408 
59 
29 


480 

390 

134 

161 

883 

32 

165 

2 

2 


381 
123 
117 
88 
U 
12 
40 
16 
40 


48 
7 


14 

218 
3 

4 


18 
3 


20 
36 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN   CLEVELAND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant matter  of  legislative  oversight 
requires  our  attention.  In  reaction  to  a 
crackdown  by  Washington  authorities  on 


urban  renewal  spending  in  Cleveland, 
Mayor  Ralph  Locher  stated: 

They  (the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  have  exacted  some  re- 
quirements of  Cleveland  over  and  above  those 
of  other  cities. 

In  point  of  fact,  Cleveland  has  not  been 
meeting  minimum  Federal  requirements 
on  at  least  two  important  counts,  de- 
tailed below.  In  all  phases,  delays  have 
been  frequent,  deadlines  rarely  if  ever 
met.  And  most  importantly,  the  intent 
of  urban  renewal  legislation  has  been  dis- 
regarded, in  that  housing  conditions  have 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 


An  examination  of  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  HUD  and  Mayor  Locher 
on  the  action  or  lack  of  action  by  the  city 
on  the  16  points  agreed  to  last  year  fully 
supports  the  position  taken  by  HDD  As- 
sistant Secretary  Don  Hummell  that  the 
city's  response  has  been  inadequate.  Of 
the  16  points,  only  those  dealing  with 
neighborhood  centers,  demolition  of 
vacant  and  vandalized  buildings,  and 
rent  supplemental  can  be  said  to  show 
substantial  progress.  The  points  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land, to  HUD,  and  to  me  deserve  full 
discussion. 
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Federal  regulations  cleatly  require 
that :  First,  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  "shidl  have  the 
full  opportunity  of  occupying  housing 
that  is  decent,  safe,  and  sanil|ary;  that  is 
within  their  financial  meani;  and  that 
is  in  reasonably  convenient!  locations," 
and  second,  "displacement  sljiall  be  car- 
ried out  with  a  minimvun  of  hardship  to 
site  occupants."  , 

The  facts  indicate  an  unadorned  fail- 
ure by  Cleveland  authorities  to  meet 
these  conditions.  The  situation  has  not 
gone  unobserved.  Last  fall^ subsequent 
to  studies  by  the  U.S.  Civil  RJights  Com- 
mission and  by  Cleveland's  little  Hoover 
Commission,  a  Plain  Dealer  editorial  said 
of  the  city's  program: 

PamUles  shoved  out  of  their  homes  by 
urban  renewal  have  not  been  humanely  re- 
located. The  city  has  no  program  for  build- 
ing relocation  housing  for  them. 

Ample  statistical  documentation  has 
been  made  of  relocation  inadequacies. 
In  the  St.  Vincent's  Center  pBoject,  1,200 
families  moved  out  before]  relocation 
procedures  were  even  set  up.  Of  the 
families  displaced  98  percentj were  rent- 
ers, 95  percent  were  Negroes.  In  the 
Garden  Valley  project,  40  pencent  of  the 
185  families  moved  to  unknown  parts, 
16  of  the  other  families  moyed  to  sub- 
standard housing.  In  the  I  Gladstone 
project  more  than  half  the  fimilies  dis- 
placed— 224  of  416 — moved  tb  unknown 
locations;  57  others  are  knoirn  to  have 
moved  to  substandard  hoiosing.  Of  the 
453  families  relocated  from  me  Univer- 
sity-Euclid project  in  the  Hbugh  area, 
77  are  known  to  have  been  |  housed  in 
substandard  dwellings;  another  67  were 
in  dwellings  which  had  no^  been  in- 
spected. One  of  these  67  units  had  been 
awaiting  Inspection  since  July  1962; 
most  of  them  had  been  awaiting  inspec- 
tion 7  months  or  more.  ' 

Under  questioning  before  j  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  Mr.  Deaii  Swartzell, 
the  Regional  Urban  Renewal  Director 
admitted  reluctantly  that  thete  was  not 
in  Cleveland  a  supply  of  housing  ade- 
quate for  low-income  Negroe$  displaced 
by  urban  renewal.  Mr.  Jame^  P.  Fried- 
man, the  Cleveland  official  inj  charge  of 
relocation,  was  forthright  In  [admitting 
that  the  estimate  of  housiriE  for  dis- 
placed Negroes  reported  in  th¥  workable 
program  was  not  realistic.  He  jexplained : 
The  figures  that  were  arrive^  at  in  the 
workable  program  were  not  arrived  at  through 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  analysis  prior  to 
setting  them  down  primarily  because  up  until 
recently,  we  have  not  had  that  kltd  of  func- 
tion within  our  program.  This  fs  obviously 
to  arrive  at  how  many  units  are  going  to  be 
available  and  to  break  them  down  feallstlcally 
In  terms  of  size,  in  terms  of  economics,  that 
is  rent,  in  terms  of  location,  in  terins  of  near- 
ness to  public  transportation,  to  ^ployment 
and  so  on.  This  Is  a  very  complete  effort.  It 
should  be  carried  out.  but  to  that  extent,  we 
have  not  carried  it  out.  Judgment  has  been 
made  In  compiling  a  workable  program  and 
In  making  certain  estimates.  We  I  have  asked 
for  clarlficaUon  regarding  this  breakdown, 
but  nevertheless,  the  breakdown  U  still  called 
for  within  the  form.  The  judgment  has  been 
mad€,  and  It  has  certainly  been  jmade  on  a 
tenuous  basis. 

Mr.  Friedman  further  admitted  that 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  niany  fam- 


ilies had  gone  into  substandard  housing 
was,  in  his  words: 

We  cannot  offer  to  them  In  standard  hous- 
ing In  the  size  units  which  meet  their  own 
needs. 

Mr.  Friedman  had  little  choice  but  to 
confess  to  the  errors  of  Cleveland's  ways. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  staff  put 
into  the  record  a  report  indicating  that 
vacancies  in  Cleveland  housing  was  con- 
centrated at  the  high-rent  level.  More- 
over practically  all  of  the  new  housing 
was  for  high-income  families.  Since  a 
large  number  of  Cleveland  area  families 
were  paying  a  high  proportion  of  their 
income  for  rent,  neither  the  vacancies 
nor  the  new  housing  offered  relief  to  low- 
income  families.  The  housing  situation 
is  especially  critical  for  Negroes  because 
they  often  suffer  under  the  dual  handi- 
cap of  low  income  and  discrimination. 
Yet  it  is  upon  this  doubly  handicapped 
group  that  the  burden  of  displacement 
has  been  placed.  In  the  four  most  re- 
cent urban  renewal  projects  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  approximately  1,300 
families  who  have  been  relocated  are 
Negro.  Parenthetically,  it  might  be 
noted  that  since  many  families  moved 
before  they  became  part  of  the  workload, 
displacement  has  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  relocation  figures  indicate. 
Within  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  Negroes  are  concentrated  in  the 
central  city,  and  within  the  city  on  the 
East  Side.  In  this  densely  populated 
area,  as  of  the  1960  census,  9,000  Negro 
families  were  in  substandard  units,  13,- 
100  in  overcrowded  units.  Within  this 
same  area  23,400  families  paid  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  15,- 
300  paid  more  than  35  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

Far  from  ameliorating  ghetto  prob- 
lems, relocation  has  intensified  them. 
Prom  the  four  most  recent  urban  renewal 
projects,  three-fifths  of  the  Negro  fami- 
lies were  relocated  in  the  Hough  or 
central  area,  85  percent  were  relocated 
in  census  tracts  of  more  than  half  Negro. 
In  contrast  to  this  concentration  of 
Negroes  on  the  East  Side,  whites  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  city.  The  pat- 
tern does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
mere  chance.  Housing  listings  for 
Negroes  obtained  by  relocation  officials 
all  fall  on  the  East  Side  of  Cleveland, 
most  of  them  in  tracts  that  are  pre- 
dominantly Negro. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  relocation  personnel  exercise  much 
control  over  the  actual  housing  of  dis- 
placed families.  Even  of  the  families 
in  the  workload,  only  15  percent  moved 
into  housing  referred  by  relocation  of- 
ficials. This  low  percentage  is  attributa- 
ble mainly  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
housing  listed  was  either  too  small  or 
too  expensive  for  the  families  displaced. 
A  comparison  of  the  needs  of  Negro  fami- 
lies displaced  in  the  University-Euclid 
area  with  relocation  facilities  revealed 
that  the  housing  units  were  either  too 
small  or  too  costly  for  almost  half  the 
families— 177  of  391. 

Understandably  the  first  of  the  16 
points  in  the  Weaver-Locher  Immediate 
Action  program  called  for  an  accurate 
inventory  of  relocation  resources.  Six 
months  after  the  agreement — which  it- 
self had  come  2  months  after  the  Civil 


Rights  Commission  hearings — Cleve- 
land's Urban  Renewal  Director,  Barton 
R.  Clausen,  in  December,  1966,  told  the 
Cleveland  Press  that  though  the  survey 
was  not  yet  complete  it  would  be  within 
a  month.  Six  weeks  later,  mid-January, 
when  Secretary  Weaver  scored  the  city 
administration  for  failure  to  produce  the 
inventoi-y,  Mayor  Locher  responded  that 
the  survey  would  be  completed  in  mid- 
February.  Delay  has  followed  delay, 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  families  to  be 
relocated  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  standard  housing 
units  listed  as  available  for  relocation. 

CODE    ENFORCEMENT 

Federal  legislation  leaves  no  discretion 
on  code  enforcement.  Under  the  work- 
able program  requirements,  in  effect 
since  1954,  in  order  to  receive  urban  re- 
newal funds  a  city  must  have  an  ade- 
quate housing  code  and  that  code  must 
be  enforced.  The  1964  Housing  Act  pro- 
vides further  that  any  locality  not  meet- 
ing these  two  conditions  within  3 
years  after  enactment  would  lose  all 
urban  renewal  funds.  Cleveland  stands 
in  danger  on  both  coimts.  The  housing 
code  is  deficient,  particularly  in  regard 
to  density  controls.  There  is  little  to  say 
about  code  enforcement  except  that  It 
has  been  tragically  inadequate. 

The  problem  was  highlighted  in  1963 
first  by  a  rent  strike  and  then  by  a  peti- 
tion from  Hough  residents  calling  for 
code  enforcement  and  other  reforms  in 
the  city's  urban  renewal  program.  Noth- 
ing was  done,  and  3  years  later  inade- 
quate code  enforcement  was  found  first 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  then 
by  both  the  grand  jury  and  the  Cleveland 
Citizens  Committee  on  Hough  Disturb- 
ances. 

The  city's  own  records  for  University- 
Euclid  show  that  in  1964  only  five  code- 
violation  cases  were  referred  to  the 
housing  division  for  enforcement  ac- 
tion. In  1965  there  were  only  eight 
such  cases.  And  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1966,  despite  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission hearings  that  publicized  the  sit- 
uation, only  seven  cases  were  referred 
for  enforcement. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  hear- 
ings, Friedman  admitted  that  for  many 
years  it  had  been  city  policy  not  to  en- 
force the  housing  code  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  Allegedly  that  policy  had  been 
changed  "recently."  When  Commis- 
sioner Erwin  Griswold  asked  if  this  policy 
was  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  acquisition 
costs  down,  Mr.  Friedman  responded: 

I  think  that  perhaps  that  may  be  it  In 
part.  I  think  there  was  some  feeling,  per- 
haps, that  if  there  were  dealings  with  own- 
ers of  property  and  structures  were  brought 
up  to  code,  and  then  to  come  back  at  a 
later  date,  come  back  and  ask  for  a  furtber 
•Investment  to  bring  those  properties  to 
rehabUltation  standards,  that  there  would 
have  been  less  likelihood  of  accomplishing 
that  second  effort.  This  is  the  position  th»t 
others  did  take  In  terms  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Friedman  also  confessed  that  aft- 
er the  University-Euclid  area  became  an 
urban  renewal  project  area — 

It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  there  hu 
been  deterioration. 

In  view  of  the  area's  code  enforcement 
history,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  r^ 
vised  Hough  renewal  plan  calls  for  the 
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demolition  of  buildings  marked  original-  Actions  indicate  that  the  latter  state-     mission,  which  I  include  at  Uie  end  of  my 

fv  to  1961  for  rehabilitation,  but  now  too  ment  describes  best  Cleveland's  urban     comments  reveals  the  paucity  of  knowl- 

Lly  deteriorated  to  save.  renewal  goals.       In  the  demonstration     edge  and  interest  by  h^  office 

During  the  demonstration  cities  hear-  cities  hearings  Mayor  Locher  admitted        It    s  sigmficant  that  at  /^t  report. 

IngTin  March  of  1966,  when  asked  about  that  half  the  money  under  projects  ap-     over  100  ^fsidents  of  the  University-^ 

Se  federally  assisted  code  enforcement  proved  since  1960  was  for  commercial  re-     cUd  area  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

Sogram,  Mayor  Locher  stated  that  an  newal,  and  the  residential  part  involved     urban  renewal  ^f^^abihtation  loan  pr^^^^ 

SpSication  was  to  be  filed  on  April  15.  luxury  units  in  the  Erieview  project.          gram,  ^^l^\i.^^\]^^'l^^f,  iJSramln- 

Nothing  further  has  been  said  of  the  The  East  Woodland  project  was  orig-     as  the  rehabihtation  grant  program  en- 

SrTm.  though  the  city  has  continued  inally  to  be  at  least  partially  residential     acted  in  1965    I'^  <^ptre^f-/^he  cty  which 

Bead  nsufflcient  staff.  rehabiUtation,  but  was  changed  to  in-    also  promised  to  rehabUitate  100  urJte 

Perhaps  the  paucity  of  code  enforce-  dustrial.    Now  its  redevelopment  status    per  year,  has  o"ly  .^f"^*^^^.^  .^^^^ 

ment  staff  can  be  explained  by  the  large  appears  to  be  unsure.    Two  other  recent    one  l^-unit  rehabilitation  project^-^^ 

Spenditures  on  other  phases  of  the  pro-  projects,  Erie  View,  and  Gladstone,  were     belief  that  the  l^f  UnTn^t^   4kf  the 

mm    In  the  University-Euclid  project,  earmarked  commercial  from  the  begm-     orating  areas  are  T'^lipK  to  taite  me 

Ees  and   consultant  fees   averaged  ning.     Both  are  floundering.     The  St.    initiative  m  »J?P^°y?"f J\^^  °Xen  JS; 

fbout  S2.200  per  structure  rehabUitated.  Vincent's  project  was  supposed  to  be  pre-     erties,  given  the  ^hance  andgiven  the 

SSean^ountV  have  been  expended  on  dominantly   residential,    but    has   been    ^^""^1  ^opj^  to  do  so.  has  l^n  amply 

pSniS^  additional  urban  renewal  even  used  mainly  by  nontaxable  institutions.    S'^n^fVLt   hTc^ft  oer  SSt  o1  fShatiS 

fhough   existing  projects  are  flounder-  J^^^-ly^-Jdential  units  to  go  up  are     J^^^.^^  priv'L'^^^^^^^^ 

"^The  Cleveland  pattern  seems  to  be  one  Neglect  of  iow-rental  housing  is  an-     ably  lower  tha"  when  done  by  Pubjjc  o^- 

of  planning  the  grandiose  and  neglecting  other  phase  of  the  Cleveland  program    ficialdom.  Particularly  in  M 

Se  mundane.     Not  only  has  code  en-  documented  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis-     astoundhig  $2,200  per  rehabiUtate^^^^ 

foreement  been  lax,  but,  according  to  a  sion.     A  staff  report  prepared  for  the     administrative  cost  already  chalked  up  In 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  study,  refuse  hearings  in  1966  estimated   that  each     ^%Yf'ana-             ^unafion  u  nn  uelv  re- 

^Uection  is  inadequate.    Cleveland  has  year  public  and  private  actions  elimi-     „,^^^,^^f^^^"  jfl^Deirwh^ 

a  serious  rat  problem,  a  problem  that  had  nated  300  units  of  low-income  housing,    minder  of  ^hat  happens  when  cornmer 

Worsened  between  a  study  made  in  1962  The  only  new  housing  of  this  type  since    clal  renewal  »«  ^f  f  at  ^      expense  of 

and  another  made  in  1966.  i960  has  been  1,600  pubUc  housing  units,     S;nr  i^^he^f  sm,Sth  talk  last  yelr 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  and  these  were  mainly  small  units  de-     S  a^alanLrpTograrS  of  housSg 

Cleveland  has  not  directed  its  resources  signed  for  the  elderly.    Testimony  be-     ^J""*; „t,mprHni    tpTv^^^^^^ 

into  a  coordinated  attack  on  urban  de-  fore  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  indi-     and   ^"^w  ?n  the  Ught  Sf  CkvelandS 

cay.    Large  sums  have  gone  Into  plan-  cated  that  the  greatest  housing  need  was    yf^,,^^*"°^f  ^.^^r^f  ConSS    ttie 

ning    and    administration    while    such  for  large  families,  housing  of  a  type  in    fa  lures^  t^  law   i?  vou  ^irTa?'b2n 

elementary  activities  as  code  enforce-  great  demand  but  short  supply.           .        'd^^e   °rdeS       Housing     conditions    to 

ment  and  refuse  collection  are  under  Even  after  the  Civil  Rights  Commis-     S^^^^^e  detSatedS  urban 

financed.  Perhaps  one  reason  some  serv-  sion  hearings  and  the  "immediate  ac-     ^^^^^J^''^  ^I^gSS  oj^^^^^^ 

ices  lack  funds  is  the  exceptionally  large  tion"     agreement     between     Secretary    ^^^h^^^^^lf^^^^^^ 

amount  of  resources  fed  into  urban  re-  Weaver  and  Mayor  Locher.  progress  has    "^^^Tt  vpar  mv  amendmei^to  the  196S 

newal     Though  eighth  among  the  Na-  been  slow.    The  Cleveland  Metropolitan    „ Jffu  J  houSL  Su  reTtereted  thl  pur- 

Uon's  cities  in   population   and  23d  in  Housing  Authority,  as  of  January  1967.     "^jf"^^  Sn    renewal   Satlon    to 

area,  Cleveland  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  had  agreed  to  rehabilitate  50  to  100  units    ^J^   ?bout^marS  o?ogrefs  in  S?kiS 

in  amount  of  acreage  under  urban  re-  m  the  Hough  area  and  add  379  new  units    JjJ^f^^"*^  SdSntagId  peSlfllSSg 

newal.  in  the  Wade  Park  public  housing  proj-     f!'^,,^,?^' ^d  bliehted^rels"  by  proviSni 

>icre.,  ect  if  additional  land  could  be  acquired    ^  'iT.tnHni  .nn^v  orstandi?d  hous- 

cieveiand  6.060  under  a  revised  University-Euclid  plan.     A'^^fJ^^^^^i  SSate  c^s?"    "Jhe^^^ 

Philadelphia   .— 3. 586  The  only  concrete  action  taken  and  com-     ^^F  f.  ^°!^  ^^J^^^^l^^^°^^^r^Ar^Z^\nn 

St.  Louis 1. 003  larger    families.     Respite    Hough    resi-                                          ^^^  ^^^  -whether" 

HO.S.NO  s^T  ...  .n.B..  KEXEWA.  fn^jln'  p^o^rhoT^    t^^^^^          of  low-income  housing.    Ample  tools  are 

^^oKi-Yi^  l^ff^rr^nm^nwon^f^     Author  t^            available    for   providing   such    housing. 

Mayor  Locher  in  hearings  on  the  urban  "^1°^'^  of  the^Federaf lea   ng  pro-    What  we  need  now  is  careful  oversight  of 

renewal  program  in  1963  declared  that  by  ^^Im     Th^  progrim  which  I  authored     urban  reriewal  to  '"ake  sure  that  housing 

1959  Cleveland  "had  sufficiently  stemmed  fniges   has  been  widely  used  in  other    for  the  less  affluent  is  developed  and 

the  spread  of  further  blight"  and  in-  communities                                                   preserved. 

creased  the  housing  supply  "to  the  point  *^Se^^litation    has    proceeded    very     ,   ^^/^^ /^'^  ^^  "^^^^'"'^hS^"!^? 

of  matching  need"  so  "that  the  city  of  ^lo^J"  ThTuniversUy-EucUd  project  is     "  "^^Yhl'^Cle^ela'^nf  hearings     Fa^e'r 

Cleveland  could  turn  its  attention  to  its  more  than  80  percent  incomplete.    There    Sihnllh  of  The  c?vU  mSitl  ComS^ 

central  business  district."     But.  when  ^^^  interested  and  active  private  groups    ^^^^"i?,^  °J.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

questioned  about  this  statement  during  in  the  area    Indeed  one  of  these,  HOPE,     sion  aeciarea . 

the  demonstration  cities  hearings  Mayor  jg  responsible  for  much  of  the  rehabUi-        ah  "^f  t^«  f°"°J^y-  ^«'„^*^|^*/^Sh 

Locher  responded:  tation  that  has  taken  place.     Signifl-    ^^^^^^I^.X^^^'^^^^^TtIS^T^^- 

I  don't  believe  that  any  older  city  in  the  cantly   HOPE  was  receiving  a   $130,000     —gms     They  are  coming  In,  supposedly,  to 

United  States  has  enough  moderate-  and  low-  qEO  grant  to  pursue  its  coordinated  at-     j^^jp  ^j^g  community.    They  want  to  rebuild 

Income  housing.  ^^j^  ^^  slum  conditions  at  the  same  time     our  society     What  has  happened  In  many 

And  in  hearings  on  "The  Federal  Role  the  city  was  having  funds  curtailed.  If  cases  is  that  people  who  are  P^f  e°«y  1° 
in  Urban  Affairs,"  Mayor  Locher's  recita-  city  officials  had  not  been  neglecting  the  the  worst  ^""*"°'?  ij?' Vv  buifdo^rs  TheJ 
tion  of  Cleveland's  problems  included  «Y''°  "f '  ^."i^^heTsk'of  hSpE  °ar"e%^"e'S  ry"ut\ll"hel?  rCfn?' othe'r 
"overcrowding  and  a  lack  of  decent,  safe,  velopment  so  avidly,  the  task  of  HOPIl  ^^^^b^  ^^^  ^^  generally  go  to  worse  than 
and  sanitary  housing  at  rents  which  our  and  similar  groups  would  be  much  easier.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .j^jg  ^  immoral, 
citizens  can  afford."  Yet,  just  a  year  And,  if  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  „,  ^  .  ,  „,„„,,„  „„h  ro 
earlier,  the  Cleveland  mayor  was  quoted  housing  and  urban  development  had  ex-  His  views  ^ere  echoed  clearly  and  re- 
in U.8.  News  &  World  Report  as  saying  amined  and  supervised  the  Cleveland  sponsibly  in  Hough,  and  this  was  nionths 
not  that  low-income  housiS  should  havi  urban  renewal  program  properly,  the  city  before  that  area  became  Uie  scene  of  vio- 
priority  but  thatr-  would  not  have  so  completely  neglected    lence.    One  resident  stated. 

„„  .            ^  ,     ^_,              ,    V,  „i,  (.„  tv,„  its  ehetto      A  review  of  the  four  pages        i  think  that  we  should  insist  that  before 

citT.''  ™s  !s  Upec'lan?  ?r  of'  fos"  wS^  o^  tost'lTony  by  Regional  Dh;ector  Dean     an  urban  renewal  1-oJ-t  s^  ^S,-/  ^^I 

tsam  the  better  saTarles  Swartzell  before  the  Civil  Rights  com-     pie  from  one  area  to  another,  that  they 
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should  find  adequate  homes  for  tjiese  people 
before  they  start  running  them  oyt  and  tear. 
Ing  down  their  homes. 

Another,  a  businessman,  hud  this  to 
say  of  urban  renewal: 

It  Is  killing  my  business.  All  they've  done 
down  there  In  the  matter  of  urtton  renewal 
Is  chase  the  people  over  into  GltnvUle  and 
other  areas  and  made  slimis  out  of  them; 
tear  down  a  few  houses,  make  the  streets 
more  deserted,  fewer  people  and  more  vul- 
nerable to  hoodlums.  As  for  xirb^  renewal, 
this  Is  a  joke. 

And  an  official  of  HOPE  added : 

It  seems  to  me  that  urban  renewal  prom- 
ised In  direct  ways  or  Indirect  w|iys  as  long 
as  eight  years  ago,  In  our  neighborhood  .  .  . 
promised  that  housing  would  bt  available 
and  these  facilities  would  be  thjere.  Some 
people  who  were  promised  this  ^nd  owned 
their  homes  and  were  thinking  of  fixing 
them  up,  held  on  to  things  as  thejr  were  and 
they  didn't  fix  them  up  because  they  thought 
the  house  would  be  bought  up  and  taken 
down.  It  never  happened.  Our  ju-ea  Is  not 
even  eligible  for  this  kind  of  thing  now. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapfeble  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  keep  a  tlgl^t  rein  on 
Cleveland  operations.  I  like  t<)  see  local 
Initiative,  but  the  Department!  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  both  a 
duty  and  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  is  spent 
wisely  and  in  accordance  withl  congres- 
sional attempt.  The  recent  action  of 
Secretarj-  Weaver  with  regard  to  Cleve- 
land was  very  much  in  order.,  probably 
long  overdue,  and  perhaps  too  mild. 

Cleveland  urban  renewal  needs  to  be 
put  on  a  soimd  basis  with  priority  going 
to  that  city's  pressing  housiag  needs. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  some  In 
Cleveland,  and  now  In  Washington.  I 
Include  in  the  Record  some  retfent  news 
articles  and  editorials  from  Cleveland 
and  the  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Secretary  Weaver  and  Mayor 
Locher.  ' 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

THB     SECRtTARY     OF     HOUSINO    AND 
UKBAN  DBVELOPMX»rr. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Jamiary  jtS.  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  S.  Locher, 
Mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mayor  Locher:  It  Is  now  ^x  months 
since  the  agreed  upon  "18  Point  immediate 
Action  Program"  for  the  Unlverjlty-Buclld 
project  In  Cleveland  has  been  in  effect.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  summary 
analysis,  few,  If  any,  of  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  that  program  can  pi^perly  be 
considered  to  have  been  fulfilled.  I  In  addi- 
tion, progress  in  Cleveland's  othe^  federally 
assisted  renewal  projects  is  still  generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Under  the  circumstances.  1  tpilnk  the 
time  has  come  to  take  certain  steps  with 
respect  to  Federal  financial  supportifor  Cleve- 
land's urban  renewal  program.  <t  is  with 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  advise  you  of 
my  decisions  on  the  following: 

1.  University-Euclid  project.  \^e  under- 
stand that  Cleveland  has  subletted  an 
amendatory  application  to  Increase  the  tJnl- 
versity-BucUd  total  grants  by  almost  $24 
million  (from  $16  million  to  almoak  $40  mil- 
lion). I  do  not  think  It  appropri$te  to  au- 
thorize additional  grant  funds  for  ithls  proj- 
ect until  such  time  as  Cleveland  can  demon- 
strate that  It  has  in  fact  the  organization 
needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  (>f  Unlver- 
Blty-Euclld  Cleveland  should  prof»ed  with 
the  more  restricted  amendatory  contemplated 
under  Item  11  of  the  "Immediate  AcUon 
Program." 
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2.  Erieview  It  project.  This  project  has 
been  In  planning  since  July  1961  and  no  plan 
has  as  yet  been  submitted  for  approval.  As 
a  result  the  $10,400,000  reserved  for  this 
project  has  not  been  used  while  projects  In 
other  cities  are  awaiting  funding.  I  must 
therefore  withdraw  this  reservation  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  policy  on  all  cities  that 
have  not  completed  their  planning  require- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time.  I  will  con- 
sider restoration  of  the  grant  reservation 
when  this  project  Is  ready  for  execution,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  Cleveland  has  demon- 
strated by  that  time  that  It  will  be  able  to 
consummate  it  successfully. 

3.  Erieview  I  project.  Progress  has  not 
been  adequate  with  respect  to  land  acquisi- 
tion, land  disposition,  site  Improvements, 
and  development  of  supporting  facilities.  If 
progress  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
will  be  my  unpleasant  duty  to  declare  this 
project  In  default.  This  action  I  sincerely 
hope  to  avoid.  The  Chicago  Regional  Office 
of  HUD  win  work  with  you  to  establish  rea- 
sonable and  acceptable  dates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  activities. 

4.  Garden  Valley  and  St.  Vincent's  Center 
projects.  Your  own  estimates  indicate  that 
theee  projects  should  have  been  completed 
some  time  ago.  At  your  request,  project 
completion  dates  have  been  extended  three 
times  for  each  of  these  projects.  I  do  not  feel 
It  proper  to  keep  these  projects  open  In- 
definitely. Therefore,  administrative  costs 
for  these  projects  will  not  be  recognized  after 
July  1,  1967.  This  should  provide  you  ample 
time  to  complete  and  close  out  these  projects. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  trust  you  can 
also  appreciate  that  I  cannot  properly  en- 
tertain any  request  for  funds  for  new  urban 
renewal  projects  until  the  city  of  Cleveland 
has  clearly  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  meet 
existing   urban  renewal   commitments. 

I  should  like  to  make  very  clear  that  we 
m  the  Department  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  Cleveland  and  the  Hough  area  In 
particular.  I  am  prepared  to  take  such  addi- 
tional measures  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  renewal  funds  as  the  situa- 
tion may  warrant.  It  is  my  hope  that  Cleve- 
land will  demonstrate  that  It  can  provide 
the  organization  and  staff  resources  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  successful  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

You  may  be  assured  that  this  Department 
continues  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  city  to- 
ward this  end  in  every  way  possible.  My  staff 
and  I  personally  are  anxious  to  assist  In  all 
possible  ways.  It  Is  with  great  personal  re- 
gret that  I  feel  compelled  to  take  this  action. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Enclosure. 

Summary  Analysis  of  Progress  on  "16-Point 
Immediate  Action  Program."  University- 
EtJCUD  Urban  Renewal  Project,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  as  of  December  1966 

1.  Cleveland  will  accurately  Inventory  all 
local  relocation  housing  resources  In  order 
to  meet  project  relocation  needs — and  relo- 
cation needs  caused  by  the  displacement 
activities  of  other  local  programs  such  as 
highways,  code  enforcement,  and  demoli- 
tion. 

The  city  has  not  Inventoried  local  reloca- 
tion housing  resources  and  related  relocation 
needs. 

2.  Cleveland  will  construct  five  recreation 
areas,  within  the  project  boundaries,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Proposed  timetable: 
completion  of  Central  Playfleld  surface  fa- 
cilities by  September  1.  1966;  In  the  case  of 
the  Hough  School  Playground,  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  city  will 
complete  the  acquisition,  transfer,  and  ex- 
pedite development;  completion  of  Orr  and 
Morgan  and  those  portions  of  Llnwood  with- 
in the  project  area  by  October  1,  1966. 

Completion  of  the  five  recreation  areas  Is 
still  some  time  off.  Central  Playfield  surface 
facilities  have  yet  to  be  completed.     Addi- 


tional acquisition  and  other  steps  must  b« 
taken  before  work  can  actually  begin  on  the 
other  playground  areas. 

3.  Cleveland  will  work  out,  virlth  local  com- 
munlty  groups  within  the  city,  a  systematic 
approach  for  providing  all  social  and  welfare 
services  needed  by  project  area  resident! 
The  city  will  plan  a  multi-purpose  commu^ 
nlty  service  center  to  support  anti-poverty 
program  activities  in  the  project  area.  HTO 
will  make  a  Federal  grant  for  two-thlrdg  of 
the  cost  of  this  facility  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  the  city's  application.  Construc- 
tion win  start  immediately  thereafter. 

No  systematic  plan  has  been  worked  out 
as  yet  with  local  community  groups  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  social  and  welfare  sert- 
Ices.  but  some  effort  is  being  made  towa.ij 
the  development  of  a  social  services  program 
and  the  preparation  of  an  application  for 
Federal  assistance.  Two  locations  have  been 
selected  for  proposed  neighborhood  facllitlea. 

4.  Cleveland  will  demolish  all  vacant  and 
vandalized  structures  owned  by  the  city  la 
the  project  area  by  August  15.  There  are 
approximately  50  of  these  buildings.  Cleve- 
land also  will  use  its  federally  aided  demoli- 
tion project  to  demolish  other  structures  In 
the  Hough  area,  outside  the  project  bound- 
aries. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
demolition  of  those  vacant  and  vandalized 
structures  owned  by  the  city  in  the  project 
area;  however,  a  great  deal  of  demolition 
of  similar  buildings  will  be  required. 

5.  Cleveland  will  immediately  complete  in- 
sp>ections  of  all  project  dwellings  unfit  lor 
human  habitation.  Occupants  will  get  flm 
priority  for  relocation. 

The  city  has  not  yet  implemented  the  pro- 
gram for  complete  inspection  of  unfit  proj- 
ect dwellings. 

6.  Cleveland  will  Immediately  ensure  that 
all  public  services  are  adequate  for  project 
residents'  needs.  Tills  means  a  step-up  In 
frequency  of  trash  and  garbage  collectlona 
to  reflect  the  requirements  of  this  high  den- 
sity area,  and  an  evaluation,  with  neighbor- 
hood groups,  of  the  adequacy  of  police  pro- 
tection. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
clean-up  services  and  police  protection  are 
now  adequate  because  of  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific information  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments in  level  of  service. 

7.  Cleveland  will  make  maximum  tise  oJ 
small  open  areas,  in  the  project  area,  as  sites 
for  tot  lots,  off-street  parking,  and  allied  uses. 
This  will  Involve  landscaping  and  the  Instal- 
lation of  benches,  lighting,  and  other  amen- 
ities. HUD  win  grant  funds  to  help  pay 
for  improving  these  lots,  as  well  as  pari 
areas,  walkways,  and  median  strips. 

The  city  has  yet  to  make  extensive  use  of 
open  areas  and  cleared  lots  for  providing 
community  amenities,  and  little  If  any  new 
construction  has  taken  place. 

8.  Cleveland  will  reinforce  its  relocation 
staff  and  services  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  current  housing  inventory,  and  furnish  all 
needed  relocation  aid.  This  will  Include  posi- 
tive steps  to  assure  the  availability  of  stand- 
ard relocation  housing  for  all  displaced  resi- 
dents, and  the  making  of  reloactlon  adjust- 
ment payments  to  all  eligible  residents. 

Relocation  services  are  still  inadequate  al- 
though additional  employees  have  been  re- 
ported hired  (20). 

9.  Cleveland  wlU  Immediately  correct  de- 
ficiencies In  its  housing  code. 

Deficiencies  of  the  city's  housing  code,  par- 
ticularly as  related  to  controls  of  overcrowd- 
ing, awaiting  correction. 

10.  Cleveland  will  carry  out  a  vigorous  code 
enforcement  program  In  the  project  as  soon 
as  rehabilitation  surveys  are  complete. 
Timetable:  September  1966.  Since  the  city 
lacks  adequate  enforcement  staff,  recruit- 
ment and  training  will  begin  Immediately. 

An  effective  housing  code  enforcement  pro- 
gram has  not  been  established  In  the  area. 

11.  Cleveland  wlU  submit  an  amendment 
to  the  Unlverslty-EucUd  project  plan  to  bring 
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It  up-to-date,  and  to  Incorporate  property 
rehaUUtatlon  standards.  Timetable:  not 
Ijter  than  November  1966. 

The  amended  plan  contemplated  as  part 
of  this  Action  program  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted. 

12.  Cleveland  will  launch  an  aggressive 
program  of  property  rehabilitation,  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  prop- 
erty owners.  The  city  wUl  complete  Its  sur- 
veys, by  September  1966.  of  all  properties  to 
be  lehabUltated;  seek  out  all  potential  re- 
habllitators  and  developers  for  the  area;  and 
provide  all  skills — architectural,  financial, 
legal,  social — on  Its  Department  of  Urban 
Renewal  and  Housing  staff,  necessary  to 
service  the  rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  Unl- 
verslty-Euclld  project. 

HUD  will  provide  loans  and  grants — along 
irtth  special  FHA  mortgage  Insurance — to 
qualified  applicants.  FHA  insuring  office 
staff  will  provide  full  cooperation  in  process- 
ing applications  In  the  University-Euclid 
area.  The  rehabilitation  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

An  aggressive  program  of  property  reha- 
bilitation including  the  providing  of  rehabil- 
itation loans  and  grants  has  not  been  In- 
stituted. While  some  rehabilitation  demon- 
stration is  under  way.  It  represents  only  an 
Insignificant  amount  as  compared  to  the 
total  Job  that  must  be  done. 

13.  Cleveland  will  program  low-rent  public 
housing  In  the  project  area  to  help  meet  the 
relocation  needs  of  project  area  residents. 

Provision  of  low-rent  public  housing  to 
meet  relocation  needs  Is  still  In  the  discussion 
stage.  There  is  no  positive  program  yet  an- 
nounced. 

14.  Cleveland,  in  reviewing  redeveloper  pro- 
posals for  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  In 
the  project  area.  wUl  give  priority  to  those 
which  best  meet  the  needs  of  project  area 
residents. 

Construction  of  new  private  housing  for 
moderate-income  families  Is  not  under  way. 
although  redeveloper  proposals  are  antici- 
pated. 

15.  The  Mayor  will  call  upon  the  Cleve- 
land Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  to  uti- 
lize to  the  maximum  degree  existing  housing 
in  the  project  area  as  a  public  housing 
resource. 

No  effective  relationship  has  been  achieved 
with  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority. 

16.  Cleveland  will  be  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority for  rent  supplement  funds,  under  the 
new  Rent  Supplement  Program  authorized 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Cleveland  la  being  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority for  rent  supplement  funds.  A  contract 
for  Federal  rent  supplement  funds  has  been 
approved  for  a  21-unlt,  three-story  walk-up 
apartment  building  which  Is  scheduled  for 
rehabilitation  treatment  by  nonprofit  spon- 
sor. 

Crrr  or  Clkvxland. 

January  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Wbavkr, 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Weaver:  Your  letter  of 
January  16.  1967,  expressed  concern  about 
Cleveland's  progress  on  the  "16  Point  Im- 
mediate Action  Program"  and  other  federally 
assisted  renewal  projects. 

Caeveland  has  worked  dlUgently  to  achieve 
progress  In  the  "16  Point  Immediate  Action 
Program "  Unlverslty-Euclld  Urban  Renewal 
Project — specifically  as  follows: 

1.   RELOCATION    RESOUBCXS    INVENTORY 

The  Inventory  of  all  local  relocation  hous- 
ing resources  wiu  be  completed  and  reported 
to  HDD  by  mld-Pebruary,  1967. 

3.  nvx  bxcbxation  axeas 
Central  Playfield  to  be  completed  Septem- 
1>«.  1967.    Morgan  PUyground  bids  are  in 


Regional  Office  of  HUD  awaiting  approval. 
Orr  Playground  bids  are  due  February  23. 
1967.  Hough  School  Playground  is  ready  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation except  for  the  Old  Meadow  Creamery 
parcel  which  has  presented  most  difficult  ac- 
quisition and  relocation  claims.  Llnwood 
Playground  Phase  1  Is  under  construction  as 
part  of  Central  Playfield. 

3.    SOCIAL    SERVICE    PROGRAM NEIGHBORHOOD 

CENTERS 

Cleveland  will  file  this  week  an  applica- 
tion with  HUD  for  two-third  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  two  multi-purpose  community 
service  centers,  one  of  which  Is  In  the  project 
area.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  keep  your 
promise  to  approve  this  application  within 
30  days. 

4.    vacant    and    vandalized    BtriLDINGS 

Your  letter  admits  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  the  demolition  of 
vacant  and  vandalized  buildings.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  Cleveland  City  Council  au- 
thorized me  to  seek  another  $250,000  fed- 
eral grant  to  continue  this  program. 

5.    HOUSING    INSPECTIONS    AND    CODE 
ENFORCEMENT 

One  third  of  the  City's  housing  Inspec- 
tors are  assigned  to  the  5th  Police  District 
which  Includes  the  project  area.  Fourteen 
new  Inspectors  have  been  employed  since 
January  1,  1967,  and,  upon  completion  of 
training,  six  will  be  assigned  to  the  5th  Police 
District.  Furthermore,  the  1967  budget  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  one  hundred  in- 
spectors. 

6.  PT7BLIC  SERVICES 

The  University-Euclid  high  density  area  Is 
one  of  several  which  Is  receiving  weekly  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  collections.  All  high  den- 
sity areas  in  the  City  will  be  similarly  served 
by  July  1.  1967. 

Ordinance  No.  1905-66  requires  multiple 
dwelUng  units  to  obtain  one  cubic  yard  ca- 
ptaclty  trash  containers. 

Pedestrian  litter  containers  have  been 
placed  at  37  locations. 

In  Unlverslty-Euclld  the  City  is  current 
with  street  curbing,  sewers,  and  sidewalk 
Improvements.    It  will  remain  so. 

To  date.  In  the  project  area  817  new  mer- 
cury street  lights  have  been  Installed  at  a 
cost  of  $237,520.  The  program  for  1967  calls 
for  an  additional  550  lights,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $346,675.  This  will  complete  the  con- 
version to  mercury  street  lighting  in  the  Uni- 
versity-Euclid area.  Mercury  lamps  provide 
double  the  Illumination  of  incandescent 
Ughts.  giving  greater  safety  on  the  streets. 

The  5th  Police  District  which  Includes 
the  Unlverslty-Euclld  Project  comprises  only 
8%  of  the  total  area  of  Cleveland.  However, 
approximately  19%  of  the  basic  patrol  Is  de- 
ployed In  this  district. 

This  does  not  Include  special  task  forces, 
detective  bureau,  blitz  squads,  juvenile  and 
women's  bureau  activities,  and  vice  squads, 
eto.  also  working  in  this  area.  On  January 
5,  1967.  the  Police  Department  established  a 
new  Bureau  of  Ccanmunlty  Relations  under 
the  direction  of  a  Deputy  Inspector.  A  re- 
quest for  a  $15,000  community  relations 
grant  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  this 
bureau  was  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  more  than  three  months  ago. 

A  rodent  control  demonstration  project 
was  initiated  in  Hough  in  the  Summer  of 
1966. 

7.   SMALL  OPEN  AREAS 

The  City  has  utilized  hundreds  of  man- 
days  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  teams  to 
clean  and  keep  clean  all  vacant  lots  owned  by 
the  City.  A  pedestrian  walkway  running 
from  East  86th  Street  to  East  96th  Street  be- 
tween Wade  Park  and  Superior  Avenues  will 
be  completed  by  July  1.  1967. 

8.    relocation  staff  and  SOIVICES 

As  acknowledged  In  your  letter,  we  have  In- 
deed added  a  substantial  number  of  people  to 


otir  relocation  staff,  and  we  have  made  good 
progress  In  providing  better  relocation  serv- 
ices. The  number  of  standard  housing  units 
available  for  relocation  Jumped  from  37  on 
September  30.  1966.  to  318  on  December  31, 
1966.  The  number  of  referrals  made  in- 
creased from  34  In  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1966.  to  91  In  the  final  quarter  of 
1966. 

9.    HOUSING  CODE  DEFICIENCIES 

Density  controls  are  seen  as  the  major 
deficiency  In  our  hotislng  code.  Ordinances 
to  correct  these  deficiencies  have  been  intro- 
duced In  Council  on  three  separate  occasions 
In  the  past  two  years,  most  recently  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  1967.  The  administration  wlU  again 
press  for  early  passage  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

10.  CODE  ENFORCEMENT 

Unlverslty-Euclld  code  enforcement  was 
at  a  low  ebb  In  earlier  years.  In  1964  and 
1965  five  and  eight  cases  respectively  were 
referred  for  enforcement  from  the  Division  of 
Slum  Clearance  and  Blight  Control  to  the 
Division  of  Housing.  In  1966,  75  cases  were 
referred  for  enforcement,  68  of  these  In  the 
final  quarter  of  the  year. 

11.  PLAN    AMENDMENT 

Your  letter  acknowledges  receipt  of  our 
Unlverslty-Euclld  plan  amendment  but  your 
observation  on  Point  11  of  the  so-called  "16 
Point  Immediate  Action  Programs"  states: 

"The  amended  plan  contemplated  as  part 
of  this  Action  program  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted." 

We  are  disappointed  that  you  cannot  fund 
our  entire  amendatory  request.  However,  we 
will  comply  with  your  suggestion  for  a  more 
restricted  amendatory  by  submitting  an  18 
month  budget  and  work  program  by  Febru- 
ary 6.  1967. 

12.   PROPERTY   REHABILTTATTON   PROGRAM 

After  a  slow  start,  the  City  of  Cleveland 
launched  an  aggressive  property  rehabilita- 
tion program  which  will  begin  to  bear  fruit 
in   1967. 

The  Grant  and  Loan  program  Is  now  mov- 
ing well.  Twenty-six  applications  for  loans, 
grants  or  combination  grants  and  loans  total- 
ing $110,438  have  been  approved  by  HUD. 
There  are  92  active  cases  in  process. 

The  City  itself  has  completed  a  14-sulte 
demonstration  rehabilitation  project.  With 
the  City's  encouragement  and  assistance  a 
number  of  private  entitles  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations are  actively  acquiring  property 
and  planning  rehabilitation  In  University 
EucUd. 

The  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority has  committed  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  50  to  100  units  In  Unlverslty-Euclld  this 
year. 

However,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
realistic  and  successful  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  dependent  upon  your  approval  of  the 
plan  amendment  which  we  have  submitted. 

13.  PUBLIC     HOUSING    PROGRAM 

As  noted  In  Point  12.  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Housing  Authority  has  agreed  to  re- 
habilitate 50  to  100  units  m  the  Unlverslty- 
Euclld  project  area.  In  addition.  The  Wade 
Park  Public  Housing  Project  will  provide  379 
new  units  in  the  area.  Assembly  of  parcels 
for  the  Wade  Park  project  is  dependent  upon 
your  approval  of  the  Unlverslty-EucUd 
amendment.  Unfortunately.  CMHA  has  not 
as  yet  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  the  Fed- 
eral leasing  program. 

1«.   HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSALS 

Cleveland  has  been  and  wUl  continue  to 
give  priority  to  those  redeveloper  proposals 
which  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  the  area  whether  they  be  for  moderate- 
income  or  low-Income  housing.  Contracts 
for  construction  of  new  housing  on  parcels 
58  and  75B  have  already  been  awarded.  We 
are  working  closely  with  several  groups  which 
have  expressed  an  Intent  to  build  In  Unlver- 
slty-Euclld. 
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15.    PTJBUC    HOUSING    TTTILrSATION 

We  have  asked  CMHA  to  enlarge  aome  of  Its 
existing  housing  units  In  order  oo  accommo- 
date larger  families.  CMHA  hasldone  this  in 
two  cases  and  has  expressed  wllllbgness  to  do 
more.  I 

16.    RZNT   SUPPLCMCK-I 

As  you  luiow,  HOPE.  Inc.  of  Cleveland  re- 
ceived the  first  rent  supplemenfl  in  the  Na- 
tion. We  will  continue  to  enconrage  devel- 
opers to  make  maximum  use  of  tpls  program 
and  appreciate  your  efforts  in  expediting  rent 
supplement  requests. 

With  respect  to  your  observations  on  other 
urban  renewal  projects  our  position  Is  as 
follows : 

(a)  Erlevlew  n  Project 

The  City  of  Cleveland  continues  Its  com- 
mitment to  Erlevlew  II.  At  sucn  time  as  we 
are  prepared  to  undertake  it.  we  will  apply  for 
the  restoration  of  the  grant  reservation. 

(b)  Erlevlew  I  Project 

(1 )  As  required  by  HUD.  the  Cljty  of  Cleve- 
land has  retained  I.  M.  Pel  and  Aksociates  to 
review  the  feasibility  of  the  Bon^  Court  de- 
velopment. This  review  wUl  be  completed  by 
mid-March,  1967.  j 

(2)  On  January  20.  1967,  Erlavlew  Corp. 
was  informed  that  disposition  parcels  8.  10a. 
and  10b  are  resuly  for  redevelopmeiit  and  title 
must  be  transferred  within  60  da^s  of  notifi- 
cation. I 

(3)  In  disposition  parcel  5.  thaClty  Is  ac- 
tively acquiring  the  few  remaining  properties. 
There  is  keen  developer  Interest  la  this  tract. 

(4)  On  February  1,  1967,  bids  will  be 
opened  for  development  of  disposition  parcel 
19.  j 

(6)  Disposition  parcels  2,  3  and  4  are  tied 
up  in  very  Important  litigation  [which  will 
set  nation-wide  precedent  concerning  the 
purchase  of  property.  The  suit  involves  the 
vacation  of  streets  and  the  reverslc^ary  rights 
therein.  Pinal  argument  in  an  a|)peal  from 
a  favorable  lower  court  decision  iwas  heard 
on  January  18. 1967.  [ 

(6)  Since  the  fall  of  1966.  one  of  the  most 
competent  title  companies  in  tpe  United 
States  has  been  working  on  tlje  parking 
platform  and  they  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  various  real  estate  Interests 
to  be  acquired.  The  railroads  ale  occupy- 
ing the  properties  on  a  right-of-way  which 
goes  back  125  years.  I 

(c)  St.  Vincent's  Center  and  Oirden  Val- 
ley Projects  will  be  completed  by  July  1.  1967. 
I  have  condensed  and  summarized  my 
response  In  the  interest  of  brevity.  Com- 
plete and  detailed  information  is  |belng  for- 
warded to  HUD'S  Chicago  Regionall  Office  and 
I  am  prepared  to  supply  you  wltli  as  much 
information  as  you  may  want. 

Also,  we  have  made  an  Organl^tlon  and 
Management  Survey  of  our  Department  and 
the  legislation  needed  to  effectuate  its  re- 
organization was  approved  by  CoJuncll  last 
month.  We  are  implementing  the  reor- 
ganization Just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You 
know  first  hand  that  this  cannot  be  done 
overnight.  [ 

A  task  force  of  high  level  executives  from 
every  City  department  Involved  14  commu- 
nity development  has  been  appoin^d  to  ex- 
pedite our  programs  and  to  provide  the 
needed  coordination  of  effort. 

Urban  Renewal  has  been  und^r  fire  by 
various  cities  throughout  the  naljion  since 
Its  inception  18  years  ago.  We  j  have,  of 
course,  made  mistakes  in  Cleveland  and  In- 
deed we  will  make  mistakes  agalti.  That, 
however,  is  to  be  expected  and  an  unpleasant 
fact  of  life  that  those  of  us  respotislble  for 
redeveloping  our  cities  mtist  be  prepared  to 
face. 

I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  defeatists  so  busiljt  seeking 
scapegoats  and  so  eagerly  polntfag  their 
fingers  at  Urban  Renewal's  every  llttpe  failure 
while  completely  Ignoring  its  successes.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  expect  Urban  Renewal  to 
solve  every  urban  111  but  I  am  confident  that 
working  together  In  a  true  spirit  of  coopera- 


tion our  great  central  cities  and  HUD  can 
make  Urban  Renewal  an  important  weapon 
in  our  war  on  urban  blight. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  S.  Locher, 

Mayor. 

[Prom    U.S.    Commission    on    Civil    Rights. 

hearings  held  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  1 

to  7.  19661 
Testimony  of  Mb.  Dean  Swartzeix,  Regional 


attempt  to  locate  people  In  those  areas  » 
neighborhoods  which  they  choose  and  I  wm 
grant  that  there  have  been  severe  Inhibltlonj 
in  the  market  Itself. 

Urban  renewal  let  us  say,  in  terms  of  it, 
relocation  activity,  has  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  the  private  sector  and  I  feel  Uw? 
are  only  boundaries  when  one  group  propel, 
another. 

However.  I  feel  that  urban  renewal  ha« 
helped  in  this  reg^d,  but  the  Cleveland  sit. 
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Department  or  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment 

Chairman  Hannah.  Proceed,  Mr.  GUck- 
steln 

B4r.  Glickstxin.  Would  you  state  your 
name  and  position? 


Director.  Urban  Renewal  Administration,      uatlon  is  not  exemplary.    I  don't  think  tl>er» 

" ~  ~  has  been  much  gained  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  Mr.  Swartzell,  the  Cleve. 
land  Urban  Renewal  Division  stated  In  iti 
1966  workable  program  submission  to  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  that  there 
were  18,000  rental  units  available  for  the 
Mr.   Swartzell.  Dean    Swartzell.   Regional      "^^"^^  persons   who   would   be   displaced  by 

urban  renewal,  but  only  11.000  available  for 

rental  to  nonwhltes.  The  division  also  stated 
that  9,500  units  were  available  for  sale  to 
white  persons  but  only  3.500  units  for  sale 
to  nonwhltes.  Do  you  view  this  type  of  sub- 
mission as  consistent  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1<)64? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  can 
answer  that  categorically.  It  Is  certainly  in. 
dlcated  that  there  was  a  certain  number  ol 
units  not  available  to  nonwhlte  families  and 
this,  of  course.  Is  a  Judgment  figure,  as  I 
presume,  as  I  understand  from  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  received  before. 

Well,  I  can't  answer  that  question  cate- 
gorically. I  think  I  would  need  legal  advice. 
Mr.  Glickstein.  But  In  any  event,  the 
fact  that  certain  units  are  not  available  to 
nonwhltes  would  not  preclude  a  city  such 
aa  Cleveland  from  receiving  urban  renewal 
assistance? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  No. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  Mr.  Swartzell,  what  do 
you  think  the  city  of  Cleveland  must  do  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities  In  relocating  low- 
Income  Negro  families  in  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing?  You  Indicated  the  pro- 
gram wasn't  exemplary. 

Mr.  Swartzell.  I  don't  want  to  be  repeti- 
tive. The  man  before  me  came  to  grips  with 
this  issue.  We  have  a  problem  here  of  one 
of  creating  and  stimulating  the  creation  of 
this  additional  housing  through  what  tools 
are  now  available. 

I  think  we  also  have  a  need  for  greater 
activity,  more  Intense  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  relocation  people  In  trying  to  assist 
people  to  arrive  in  those  localities  in  those 
parts  of  the  geography  of  the  town  In  which 
they  wish  to  live. 

Granted,  this  Is  going  to  be  difficult,  but 
1  believe  through  the  project  operation  and 
through  the  staffing  that  I  hope  they  will 
be  able  to  achieve  that.  There  might  be 
some  harder  work  In  this  direction.  It  li 
going  to  be  difficult. 

There  are  no  Inhibitions  In  terms  of  funds 
available  for  the  relocation  people  to  pro- 
ceed with  every  means  and  tool  that  they 
have  to  overcome  these  things  In  terms  oif 
promulgating  and  promoting  additional 
housing  to  work  in  particular  areas  in  terms 
of  people  who  already  are  skilled  In  convinc- 
ing other  peoples  and  social  workers  about 
the  In-movement  of  Negroes,  and  how  they 
might  be  accommodated  and  so  on. 

There  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  positive 
action  In  this  regard.  The  project  will  be 
able  to  a«8lBt  with  this  up  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  I  believe  you  probably 
heard  testimony  from  the  previous  speaker 
that  there  was  a  policy  decision  to  stop  en- 
forcing the  code  In  the  Unlverslty-Euclld 
project  area, 

la  that  permissible  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  and  regiUatlons? 

Mr.  SwA&TZELL.  No,  It  Is  not.  I  was  not 
distinctly  aware  that  there  was  such  a  policy. 
We  did  have,  as  the  previous  testimony  Indi- 
cated, a  very  severe  and  difficult  problem  on 
our  hands  with  the  Unlverslty-Euclld  project. 
It  has  been  dreadfully  unsatisfactory  and 


Director  of  Urban  Renewal,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  Where  is  your  office  lo- 
cated? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  At  360  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  Does  the  Chicago  region 
have  Jurisdiction  over  urban  renewal  In 
Cleveland? 
Mr.  Swartzell.  Yes.  It  does. 
Mr.  Glickstein.  Mr.  Swartzell,  you  have 
heard  much  about  Cleveland  programs  to 
provide  housing  for  persons  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  As  you  know.  Federal  Law 
requires  that  such  persons  be  housed  In 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

Do  you  ever  Inquire  whether  estimates  of 
available  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
within  the  means  of  persons  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  are  realistic? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  In  terms  of  submission  of 
information  from  the  locality,  Cleveland  In 
particular,  we  review  and  ask  that  particular 
community  to  verify  certain  of  the  statistical 
data. 

We  are  aware  that  this  Information  Is  not 
absolute  in  its  way  and  we  are  also  aware 
that  there  Is  a  considerable  supply  of  hous- 
ing that  Is  not  standard  In  the  community, 
but  on  balance,  the  statistics  that  are  pre- 
sented seem  to  equate  out  In  the  terms  of 
the  housing  available  vls-a-vls  the  reloca- 
tion demand. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  So  you  have  made  this 
Inquiry  In  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  With  respect  to  the  several 
projects  we  had  before  us  at  the  time  they 
were  approved,  there  was  a  relocation  plan 
for  those  projects  that  appeared  to  be 
achleveable. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  Do  you  believe  that  In 
Cleveland  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  within  the 
means  of  low  income  Negro  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  The  statistics  that  we 
viewed  at  the  time  showed  It  was  a  rather 
close  thing,  but  In  terms  of  problems  of  re- 
location that  have  come  before  us  when  the 
chips  were  down,  the  battle  is  the  payoff 
when  you  come  to  more  people  and  so  on. 
I  feel  there  Is  a  deficiency  In  housing  for 
many  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  relocatees 
or  who  are  to  be  disturbed  by  the  project, 
themselves. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  A  Staff  study  that  has  been 
Introduced  shows  a  great  majority  of  Negroes 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  have  relocated 
In  predominantly  Negro  or  entirely  Negro 
areas,  many  In  areas  of  greater  racial  con- 
centration than  the  areas  from  which  they 
were  displaced.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal 
funds  should  be  used  to  compound  the 
ghetto? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Federal  funds  should  be  expended  to  com- 
pound It  or  Intensify  It. 

Mr.  Guckstein.  How  Is  a  situation  like 
this  to  be  avoided? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by 
the  willingness  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  the  actions  of  the  relocating  agency  to 
try  to  become  positive  and  overcome  this,  to 


th^  root  causes  of  It,  I  think,  were  mentioned 
in  the  previous  testimony.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  people  constantly,  we  have 
Ijeen  trying  to  provide  them  with  what 
means  they  can  avail  themselves  of  or  we 
ean  avail  them  of  to  Improve  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  If  you  had  been  dlstlnct- 
IV  aware  of  the  decision  to  stop  housing  code 
enforcement  In  the  Unlverslty-Euclld  area, 
what  action  would  you  have  taken? 

Mr  Swartzell.  We  would  have  taken  an 
action  to  have  the  policy  changed.  This 
whole  matter  of  not  assisting  those  people 
when  the  project  personnel  In  this  area  are 
out  working  and  they  find  that  there  are 
people  occupying  housing  that  Is  dangerous, 
that  it  affects  their  health  and  safety,  action 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  this,  and  there 
are  certain  ways  and  means  in  which  the 
project  can  accommodate  some  temporary 
measures  to  alleviate  this  situation  If  reloca- 
tion resources  aren't  Immediately  available. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Chairman  Hannah.     Dr.  Rankin? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  When  does  the  re- 
newal part  of  urban  renewal  get  under  way? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  It  takes  a  long  time,  I  will 
grani;  that,  and  this  whole  matter  of  tran- 
sition, I  believe  some  of  the  statistics  Indi- 
cate that  a  project  Is  a  long  time  getting 
completed.  Some  of  them  run  14  to  15  years 
before  it  Is  brought  to  the  goals  that  were 
called  for  in  the  plan. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  have  any 
In  your  area  where  the  renewal  part  is  under 

way? 

Mr.  Swartzell.    The  renewal  part,  yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.     Well  under  way? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  Yes,  we  do  have.  Cleve- 
land is  not  one  of  those  localities. 

Commissioner  Rankin.     I  understand  that. 

Chairman  Hannah.     Mrs.  Freeman? 

Commissioner  Freeman.    No  questions. 

Conomlssioner  Hesburgh.  Mr.  Swartzell, 
you  have  Indicated  you  are  unhappy  with 
the  Cleveland  urban  renewal  and  I  think  It 
has  been  pretty  obvious  from  the  testimony 
that  there  hasn't  been  much  of  a  local  com- 
mitment. 

Who  Is  the  source  of  this  local  commit- 
ment? Is  it  the  Mayor,  Is  It  the  Council? 
What  do  you  in  the  region  look  for? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  To  my  mind,  It  begins 
with  the  Mayor  and  the  Council.  I  don't 
believe  that  a  commissioner  or  a  director  of 
the  department  can  create  policy  and  moti- 
vation. There  has  to  be  a  public  statement 
as  to  the  treatment  of  that  area  as  a  project. 

Commissioner  Hesburgh.  I  understand 
there  has  been  something  like  $30  million 
spent  on  the  project  In  this  area? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  I  dont  have  the  statistics. 
There  has  been  quite  an  Input  of  money  and 
the  production  vls-a-vls  the  money  Is  bad. 

Commissioner  Hesburgh.  The  people  In  the 
local  community  when  you  mention  urban 
renewal,  they  generally  laugh.  Now,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Is 

Mr.  Swartzell.  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  when 
I  go  out  there. 

Commissioner  Hesburgh.  You  say  you  are 
willing  to  help  the  local  people  In  the  region 
do  better?  I,  for  one,  was  much  Impressed 
with  the  thoughtf  ulness  of  our  previous  wit- 
ness and  his  Idea  of  how  he  might  do  better 
1&  a  Job  he  has  Just  taken,  apparently.  One 
way  to  get  commitment  In  a  big  hurry  Is  to 
Bay  unless  this  changes  Immediately,  there 
won't  be  any  more  money  for  urban  renewal 
In  aeveland. 

Mr.  Swartzell.  My  office  has  Indicated  we 
are  not  entertaining  any  additional  projects. 
We  are  In  this  thing  now.  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  think  we  will  cut  out  our  projects 
|a  Unlverslty-Euclld.  This  would  not  help 
"le  people  or  anyone  else.  We  have  to  go 
forward  In  a  sounder  and  definite  manner. 
I  believe  Unlverslty-Euclld  can  be  revamped. 
TWs  plan  can  be  amended. 

It  has  to  face  some  of  the  Issues  that  are 


clearly  before  us  and  It  Is  going  to  take  longer 
and  this  renewal  that  you  talk  about.  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  little  longer  coming  than  we 
thought  It  would,  even  In  this  particular  In- 
stance. 

However,  we  can  go  forward.  I  would  not 
curtail  the  flow  of  funds.  I  would  add  to 
them  measurably.  If  there  Is  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  action,  and  we  see  action  underway. 
This  has  happened.  I  think  we  are  finally 
on  the  way  up. 

Commissioner  Hesbubgh.  If  you  bad  two 
things,  a  better  plan  than  now  exists,  which 
I  find  very  unimpressive  for  what  It  Is  worth, 
and  secondly,  leadership  willing  to  go  ahead, 
and  thirdly,  backing  from  the  local  com- 
munity, the  Mayor  and  the  Council,  then 
they  could  get  more  money  Into  It,  but  you 
would  want  to  see  that  work?     Right? 

Mr.  Swartzell.  That  Is  correct. 

Commissioner  Hesburgh.  No  other  ques- 
tions.   Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hannah.  Any  other  questions? 
Thank  you,  sir. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Chairman  Hannah.  Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Glickstein.  The  next  witnesses  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Grumpier. 

(Whereupon,  Mrs.  Mary  Grumpier  and  Mr. 
Robert  Grumpier  were  duly  sworn  by  the 
Chairman  and  testified  as  follows:) 

Study  Group  Urges  City  To  Shelve  Plans 

FOR  Most  New  Urban  Renewal  Projects 
(By  Fred  McGunagle) 

Cleveland  should  shelve  plans  for  most  of 
the  seven  new  urban  renewal  projects  now 
under  study. 

And  it  should  step  up  city  services  in  Its 
six  present  renewal  areas — if  need  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  parts  of  the  city. 

These  are  the  recommendations  of  a  Little 
Hoover  Commission  analyst  whose  six-month 
study  found  the  city's  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams to  be  confused,  uncoordinated  and  in- 
effective. 

Listing  a  series  of  mistakes,  the  report 
holds  poor  management  directly  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  $2,164,000  in  city  and  federal 
funds. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Wallace  Chapla  of 
Lorain,  Is  scheduled  for  publication  later  this 
week.  It  win  be  submitted  to  the  full  24- 
member  commission  later  this  month. 

In  it,  Chapla  calls  for  Increased  garbage 
and  rubbish  collection,  street  cleaning,  rec- 
reation facilities  and  jMallce  protection  In  re- 
newal areas. 

He  holds  out  little  hope  the  city  can  get 
federal  funds  soon  for  any  of  the  seven  new 
projects — Cleveland  State  University,  Glen- 
vllle.  Near  West  Side,  Tremont,  Area  H,  Pair- 
fax  or  University-Euclid  II. 

Though  avoiding  mention  of  Individuals, 
Chapla's  report  points  out  the  blame  for  fail- 
ures goes  higher  than  the  Urban  Renewal 
Department. 

He  notes  that  the  administration — mean- 
ing Mayor  Locher — has  failed  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  urban  renewal  with  other  agen- 
cies and  city  departments  and  hEis  overlooked 
human  and  social  problems  In  renewal  areas. 

Here  Is  how  Chapla  accounts  for  the  loss 
of  $2,164,000: 

Delays  in  completion  of  existing  projects, 
all  one  to  four  years  behind  schedule,  added 
$1,389,000  In  extra  Interest  charges  and  $658,- 
000  In  extra  administrative  costs.  The  bill 
continues  to  mount. 

Lack  of  a  property  management  policy  cost 
$65,000  In  uncollected  rent — $50,000  In  the 
Unlverslty-Euclld  project  alone. 

Illegal  expenditure  of  $52,000  for  relocation 
In  East  Woodland  resulted  In  a  finding 
against  the  city  for  that  amount.  Normally 
the  Federal  Government  pays  all  relocation 
costs. 

Chapla's  recommendations  Include  one  that 
the  city  go  Into  the  bousing  business  by 
buying,  remodeling,  renting  and  reselling  old 
houses. 

Other  recommendations  Include: 


Giving  responsibility  for  land  buying  to 
the  Urban  Renewal  Department  rather  than 
the  Law  Department. 

Taking  away  Council's  right  to  review 
prices  paid  for  land,  a  process  which  causes 
delays  of  two  months  or  more. 

Launching  a  hard-sell  campaign  to  Interest 
develojjers  In  urban  renewal  land,  using  ei- 
ther city  employees  or  real  estate  brokers 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

Reviewing  and  bringing  up  to  date  plans 
for  the  existing  projects:  Erlevlew,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Garden  Valley,  Unlverslty-Euclld,  East 
Woodland  and  Gladstone. 

Chapla  notes  that  because  of  failures  In 
existing  projects,  federal  officials  are  un- 
willing to  approve  new  projects.  He  also 
points  out  the  $750,000,000  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress for  urban  renewal  In  1967  has  been 
oversubscribed  by  other  cities  and  no  more 
money  will  be  available  until  at  least  July. 

His  suggestion  Is  that  the  city  concentrate 
on  one  or  two  of  the  new  projects,  though  he 
does  not  recommend  which  ones.  The 
others  would  be  deferred  until  later  years. 

Because  Cleveland  failed  to  obtain  federal 
approval  before  hiring  planning  consultants, 
no  money  was  reserved  by  federal  officials  for 
the  new  projects,  be  reveals. 

The  failure  to  obtain  federal  approval  also 
means  the  city  will  have  to  pay  the  entire 
$735,000  cost  of  drawing  the  plans  some  of 
which  may  never  be  used. 

Also  participating  in  the  study  were  Dor- 
ward  Wltzke,  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mission, and  James  Carney,  commission 
member  In  charge  of  the  report. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 
Nov.  15,  1966] 

Cleveland's  Urban   Renewal   Mess 

The  Little  Hoover  Commission  reports  that 
urban  renewal  In  Cleveland  is  In  a  deplorable 
state. 

Cleveland  bit  off  more  acreage  than  It  can 
chew,  says  the  report  written  by  W.  C.  Chapla, 
a  Lorain  consultant  who  did  the  analysis. 
He  pinpointed  facts  that  everyone  had  sur- 
mised. 

Cleveland  has  an  undermanned  urban  re- 
newal staff.  It  has  too  little  money.  It 
cannot  chew  and  digest  6,060  acres  marked 
for  renewal — more  than  any  other  city  bit 
off  nationwide. 

And  City  Hall  has  no  firm,  realistic  plan- 
ning to  move  the  vacant  land  It  bought  out 
Into  profitable,  taxpaylng  use — which  was  the 
main  purpose  of  urban  renewal  from  the 
start. 

There  have  been  blunders  in  financing, 
says  the  report.  Delays  have  put  all  projects 
behind  schedule;  as  much  as  four  years 
behind. 

While  city-bought  land  lies  Idle,  the  city 
loses  taxes  from  It.  But  also,  the  city  mean- 
while has  to  pay  interest  on  money  it  bor- 
rowed to  buy  that  land. 

Waste  like  this  Is  costing  money  up  In  the 
millions. 

As  The  Plain  Dealer  has  been  saying  fami- 
lies shoved  out  of  their  homes  by  urban 
renewal  have  not  been  humanely  relocated. 
The  city  has  no  program  for  building  reloca- 
tion housing  for  them,  nor  more  than  a  few 
dabs  of  rehabilitation  housing  for  them. 

Out  of  St.  Vincent  Project  alone,  1,780 
families  were  dislodged  and  1,194  of  them 
disappeared,  untraced.  Into  unknown  loca- 
tions. 

A  planned  $900,000  play  area  for  Garden 
Valley  Project  vanished  out  of  that  program 
In  1959.  It  surfaced  In  new  blueprints  In 
1965  as  a  $400,000  Improvement  for  the 
future. 

The  report  says  there  Is  no  clear-cut  phas- 
ing and  scheduling  to  move  land  from  city 
purchase  to  the  goal  of  sale  and  redevelop- 
ment. Nor  much  coordination  among  fed- 
eral, private,  city  and  other  agencies.  Not 
even  between  departments  within  City  Hall. 

It  Is  too  late  to  back  out.  The  city  must 
go  ahead.    If  It  tried  to  shrink  back  now, 
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the  cost  would  be  ruinous  to 
property   has   been   blighted   by 
urban  renewal  tag  bung  on. 

So  the  Little  Hoover  Commlsslo  a 
thai  the  city  hire  or  contract  w  th 
expf  rts  who  can  put  on  a  hard-sel  I 
tr>  ^et  75  acres  of  Idle  renewal  ' 
liiarket  and  Into  fruitful  use. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  too,  has  strongly 
mended    to    Mayor    Locher    that 
accept  the  help  offered  by  business 
jjeople. 

The   city   has   sold   only   17% 
since  1960.    Not  an  Inch  of  taxable 
has  been  sold  since  1964.    The  wpole 
tlon  has  bogged  down. 

Surely  men  experienced  In  larg(  < 
and  construction  could  do  better 
city  workers  Locher  can  hire  at 
salaries.     Business  savvy  Is  sorely 
the  Hall. 

Urban  renewal  Is  the  most  vulnerable 
of  City  Hall.     The  Little  Hoover 
Ulnly  found  Its  mark. 

[From  the   Cleveland   (Ohio)    P|aln  Dealer, 
Nov.  16,  1966] 
Urban  Renewal  Attacked  JAgain 
(By  Donald  Sabath) 
Urban  renewal  In  Cleveland  c^e  In  for 
more  criticism  yesterday,  this  tlnle  from  Up- 
shxir  Evans.  President  of  the  Cliveland  De- 
velopment Foundation.  I 

It  was  a  one-two  blow  for  City  Hall  and 
followed  a  report  of  the  Little  Hbover  Com- 
mission finding  fault  with  nearly  fevery  phase 
of  urban  renewal  In  Cleveland.      I 

Evans  blamed  incompetent  st^ff,  poor  fi- 
nancial management  and  lack  ot  any  clear- 
cut  goal  for  the  city's  renewal  prbblems. 

On  Monday,  the  Little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion released  a  100-page  report  wlilch  charged 
that  Inadequate  management  had  caused 
numerous  delays  In  the  city's  klx  renewal 
projects.  I  „ 

Evans  said  the  commission  feport  was 
good"  but  "It  did  not  go  far  enoiigh." 

In  his  first  public  condemnaljlon  of  City 
Hall's  handling  of  urban  renawal,  Evans 
charged  the  city  had  been  glve4  a  bad  na- 
tional Image  by  the  many  failures  In  the 
program.  I 

The  Foundation,  established  IE  years  ago, 
represents  83  major  business  antt  Industrial 
leaders  here,  has  been  the  strofagest  single 
supporter  of  all  the  renewal  projects  here 
In  the  past.  J 

The  foundation  paid  $300.00(1  to  consul- 
tants for  the  proposed  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity renewal  project.  i 

In    an   Interview   with    The    rtaln   Dealer. 
Evans  specifically  pinpointed  are* s  where  the 
city  has  failed  in  renewal.    He  cited: 
Incompetent  staff.  I 

Failure  to  put  renewal  land  up  for  sale. 
Failure  to  build  the  Erleview  darklng  plat- 
form. 

Financial  problems 

Evans  said  In  the  past  the  best  area  for 
placing  political  appointees  haslbeen  in  re- 
newal. It  was  a  new  departt^ent  and  It 
needed  staffing.  ] 

"We  have  had  to  put  up  with  these  In- 
competent individuals  while  the  ijenewal  work 
was  not  done."  said  Evans. 

Evans  said  that  these  emplo; 
securely  protected  by  civil  ser 
city  cannot  get  rid  of  them.        i 

"The  commission  report  showed  that  staff 
is  needed."  said  Evans.  "But  ihat  Is  only 
one  part  of  the  problem.  Sta^T  Is  needed, 
but  should  be  adequately  trained." 

Evans  said  the  foundation  will  do  and 
has  done  all  It  can  to  bring  developers  Into 
the  city  and  to  dispose  of  urban  Renewal  land 
purchased  by  the  city.  j 

"We  have  developers  waiting!  for  all  four 
sites  In  Erleview,  and  all  other  ifenewal  areas 
but  we  cannot  get  any  agreement  from  City 
Hall,"  Evans  said.  "I  do  not  knc  w  what  they 
are  waiting  for." 


•es  are  now 
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The  commission  report  criticized  the  city 
for  retaining  $26  million  worth  of  renewal 
land,  which  Is  not  producing  tax  revenue. 
The  majority  of  the  land  (worth  $19.6  mil- 
lion)  is  In  Erleview. 

"I  disagree  with  the  commission  report 
about  having  real  estate  experts  hired  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land."  said  Evans.  "The  founda- 
tion with  business  and  industry  is  well 
equipped  to  help  the  city  sell  the  land." 

Evans  and  his  group  has  been  pushing 
City  Hall  to  complete  plans  and  start  con- 
struction of  the  $5-mlllion  parking  platform 
over  the  Lakefront  Municipal  Parking  lot. 
Plans  were  first  announced  five  years  ago. 

"The  report  bears  out  our  complaints  that 
the  city  has  used  bond  money  from  Erleview 
to  finance  three  other  projects  and  the  money 
for  the  platform  will  not  be  available  until 
the  three  projects  are  completed,"  explained 
Evans. 

Evans  disagreed  with  the  conunisslon  re- 
port concerning  new  projecte.  including  the 
proposed  downtown  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity renewal  area. 

;'We  can  get  the  Initial  funds  from  the 
federal  government  if  we  can  Just  submit 
the  plans  now.  We  should  not  delay  them," 
said  Evans.  "We  have  the  developer  (stete 
of  Ohio)  ready  to  build  and  I  think  we  can 
convince  the  government  that  we  can  com- 
plete the  project."  said  Evans. 

The  federal  government  in  the  past  has 
been  reluctant  to  approve  new  projects  here, 
until  some  progress  has  been  shown  in  the  six 
present  projects. 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher,  commenting  on 
the  Little  Hoover  report,  said  that  as  soon 
as  a  few  details  are  cleared  up,  the  majority 
of  the  75  acres  now  owned  by  the  city  will  be 
offered  for  sale. 

Locher.  in  a  statement  Issued  by  his  office, 
said  he  was  essentially  In  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission,  but 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  first  suggested 
by  Sigfrld  Pearson,  city  budget  analyst,  last 
spring  upon  the  urging  of  the  mayor. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Jan.  15,  19671 
Hough:   After  6  Years  op  Talk  and  Plan- 
ning,    Rehabilftation     Is     Gettinc    Big 
Push— AND  the  Help  Is  Coming  Prom  All 
Quarters 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 
For  far  too  many  years,  the  word  rehabili- 
tation has  been  defined  by  Hough  area  resi- 
dents as :  Waiting,  Promises,  Frustration  and 
Dlsgiist. 

Six  years  ago,  the  word  implied  an  Instant 
rebuilding  of  the  urban  decay  which  struck 
the  area  a  mighty  blow  right  after  World 
War  II. 

Almost  all  the  homes  and  apartment  build- 
ings in  Hough,  many  of  which  were  built  In 
the  early  19008,  began  to  show  their  age.  As 
in  other  Inner  regions  of  the  nation's  large 
urban  centers,  deterioration  had  set  In. 
new  housing  laws  open  renewal  gates 
Hopes  for  repairing  the  neighborhood  were 
spelled  out  in  an  urban  renewal  plan  called 
the  Universlty-Euclld  project. 

Massive  federal  funds — $27  million— would 
be  sent  Into  Hough  to  stop  the  era  of  the 
bulldozer. 

But  for  the  six-year  period,  the  rehabilita- 
tion plans  were  nothing  more  than  words  in 
a  planner's  handbook.  In  fact,  federal  of- 
ficials said  it  was  physically  and  financially 
impossible  to  begin. 

Late  last  year,  with  the  help  of  major  new 
housing  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  rehabilita- 
tion took  on  a  new  meaning.  And  In  the 
coming  year,  the  real  push  for  a  rebuilding  of 
Hough  will  begin. 

Within  the  last  three  months,  two  major 

home  material  supply  companies  have  set 

plans  for  $3-mlUlon  worth  of  rebuilt  housing 

units  In  Hough. 

The   Cleveland    Development   Foundation 


also  will  begin  the  rebuUding  of  106  suites  on 
E.  90th  Street  at  a  cost  of  $1  million. 

At  the  same  time,  HOPE.  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit group  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Hough  area,  has  started  the  rehabilitation  of 
two  apartment  buildings  on  Belvldere  Ave- 
nue N.E. 

One  major  East  Side  manufacturer, 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  even  has  tackled  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  apartment  building  on 
1579-81  Crawford  Road  N.E.  Other  compa- 
nies  are  expected  to  announce  similar  plana 
shortly. 

"stress  rehab  in  1967 AS  FAST  AS  WE  CAN" 

The  interest  in  rehabilitation  has  spread 
to  the  commtmlty's  churches,  and  a  subsldl- 
ary  of  HOPE,  Inc.,  made  up  of  area  churches, 
will  rebuild  400  single-family  homes.  Six- 
teen churches  have  already  pledged  $65,000 
for  the  work. 

Why  the  sudden  increase  In  rehabilita- 
tion? 

Barton  R.  Clausen,  director  of  the  city's 
Community  Development  Department,  ex- 
plains: "The  emphasis  for  too  long  has  been 
on  the  glamour  projects — Erleview  and  othere 
and  we  have  neglected  the  neighborhoods. 
"We  are  going  to  stress  rehab  In  1967," 
he  added.  "And  we  are  going  to  move  as 
fast  as  we  can." 

Cleveland  has  completed  a  token  rehabili- 
tation project  on  E.  90th  Street.  Alter  a 
long  delay,  reconstruction  of  a  14-EUlte  apart- 
ment on  E.  90th  Street  has  been  completed. 
It  Is  now  being  shown  as  a  demonstration 
project. 

The  city  can  acquire  100  dwelling  units 
as  part  of  the  project  costs  and  last  week 
an  amended  plan  for  Unlverslty-EucUd  was 
sent  to  Chicago  for  approval. 

Cleveland  has  requested  $23  million  in 
additional  federal  aid  and  out  of  this,  11 
approved,  the  city  would  use  $700,000  for  re- 
habilitation. 

"The  mayor  has  told  me  that  he  wants 
the  city  to  fix  up  100  units  a  year  and  then 
sell  them  to  a  nonprofit  group,"  said  Clau- 
sen. "Alter  we  complete  the  100  units,  we 
will  start  on  another  100  units." 

Even  if  this  plan  is  completed,  it  will  Just 
barely  dent  the  need  for  standard  and  de- 
cent housing  in  the  Hough  area. 

What  Is  needed,  some  say,  is  massive  pri- 
vate assistance. 

The  successful  techniques  used  by  the 
U.S.  Gypsvun  Co.  In  Harlem  will  be  trans- 
planted in  Hough  early  in  the  year  when 
the  company  purchases  six  apartment  build- 
ings for  reconstruction. 

A  company  spokesman  will  not  say  where 
the  apartments  are  located,  since  this  would 
push  up  the  asking  price  for  the  property. 
Despite  the  added  federal  renewal  tools 
and  laws,  U.S.  Gypum  uses  Its  own  funds 
to  purchase  the  buildings,  thereby  passing 
up  the  ever-present  government  red  tape. 

As  m  Harlem,  U.S.  Gypsum  will  proba- 
bly purchase  an  entire  square-block  area,  to 
really  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
rehabilitation. 

U.S.  Gypsum  experiments  with  new  prod- 
ucts in  its  remodeling  and  of  course  It  has 
a  motive  for  Its  work.  The  company  wants 
to  tap  an  Industry  which  Is  estimated  could 
reach  $20  billion  a  year  ...  the  rebuUdlng 
of  the  nation's  cities. 

Once  the  apartment  buildings  are  rebuilt 
U.S.  Gypsum  sells  them,  at  cost,  to  a  non- 
profit organization  for  operation. 

HOPE.  Inc.,  has  also  been  asked  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  American  Plywood  Association 
(APA)  and  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association  in  their  plan  to  remodel  a  two- 
block  area  of  Hough. 
The  total  cost  would  be  $1.8  million. 
This  project  would  be  financed  100%  ^^ 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  in- 
sured loans  at  3  %  Interest.  The  fvmds  wouM 
come  from  commercial  financing  channel*. 

To  be  successful  In  rehabilitation,  tt» 
property  acquisition  price  "must  be  right. 
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j(<cordlng  to  William  A.  Hackman,  regional 
PHA  director  here. 

"If  the  original  price  Is  realistic,  It  can 
fork,"  he  explained.  "You  can  not  have 
much  of  a  markdown  on  construction  costs, 
10  you  must  begin  with  a  sensible  price  for 
the  property." 

Hackman  said  the  cost  for  rebuilding  an 
apartment  unit  should  be  around  $8,000  a 
unit  or  less.  Only  with  the  cost  this  low, 
can  rents  be  charged  In  Hough  according 
to  what  the  market  can  bear.  This  Is  be- 
tween $65  and  $85  a  month. 

"But  unless  we  begin  the  rebuilding,  the 
whole  community  will  suffer,"  said  Hack- 
man.    "We  need  rehabilitation." 

The  largest  rehabilitation  program  an- 
nounced so  far  comes  from  the  Cleveland 
Development  Foundation,  which  plans  the 
rebuilding  of  106-apartment  units  on  E.  90th 
Street,  between  Chester  and  Hough  Avenues 
N.E. 

The  $l-milllon  project,  according  to  Up- 
shur Evans,  foundation  president,  should 
prove  that  rehabilitation  is  expensive,  "but 
not  uneconomical." 

As  with  the  HOPE  project,  rent  supple- 
ments must  be  used  In  the  Cleveland  Devel- 
opment Foundation  remodeling,  to  make 
ends  meet. 

LOW  interest  loan  makes  it  possible 

Under  rent  supplements,  a  portion  of  the 
monthly  rent  Is  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  low  Income  families. 

Blending  in  with  the  rehabilitation  are 
plans  for  new  construction  in  the  project. 

A  week  ago,  two  labor  unions,  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  Local  147  and  Build- 
ing, Service  and  Maintenance  Local  47,  were 
sold 8  three-acre  site  for  a  $l.l-mlllion  apart- 
ment project  of  94  units  between  E.  90th  and 
E.  93d  Streets  on  Hough  Avenue  N.E. 

"You  come  to  a  tip  point,"  said  Clausen. 
"Tou  have  to  have  new  building  and  re- 
habilitation, but  It  must  be  concentrated  In 
an  area.    Then  the  tip  point  occurs." 

Clausen  said  a  neighbor  sees  what  an- 
other one  is  doing  to  repair  his  home,  and 
he  then  begins  to  think  that  he  should  Join. 

But  the  blend  of  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation  should  be  more  than  50%  of 
the  neighborhood  to  be  effective,  he  added. 

On  a  minor  scale,  residents  of  the  project 
can  and  have  applied  for  government  loans 
and  grants  to  fix  up  their  homes. 

»EW    BUILDINC     blends     WITH    REHABILrTATION 

The  city  reports  that  in  -.he  past  three 
months,  the  federal  government  has  ap- 
proved six  rehabilitation  grants  up  to  $1  500 
and  three  low-Interest  loans  and  two  combi- 
nations of  the  loan  and  grant  program. 

This  brings  the  total  In  Unlverslty- 
Euclld  to  17  grants,  seven  loans  and  two 
combinations. 

The  newly  painted  home  of  M.-.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Cain  at  1603  E.  86th  Street  Is  an 
example  of  the  rehabilitation  loan  at  work. 

Mrs.  Cain,  who  is  the  new  councilman  In 
^^1^°'  "celved  a  low  Interest  loan  for 
»2.900  a  year  ago. 

The  loan  was  the  fifth  one  granted  na- 
tionally and  the  first  rehabilitation  loan 
granted  from  the  Chicago  regional  renewal 

omce. 

m^  ""^painted  the  Interior  and  exterior 
01  the  home  and  repaired  the  plaster  in  all 
the  rooms,"  said  Mrs.  Cain.  "We  even  added 
a  new  sidewalk  along  the  side  of  the  house." 

Mrs.  Cain  said  the  remodeling  had  been 
piaimed  for  some  time,  but  she  waited  pa- 
tlenuy  for  the  federal  approval.  The  Inter- 
est rates  are  better,  she  added. 

Under  her  3%  loan,  she  pays  $28.01  a 
month  for  lo  years. 

"I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  pro- 
gram," she  said.  "I'm  going  to  become  a 
salesman  for  the  renewal  office  and  try  to 
sell  rehabUltatlon  loans  to  other  residents 
here." 


She  said  It  Is  hard  to  explain  to  residents 
that  they  can  get  the  low-interest  loan  from 
the  government,  or  still  better,  a  $1,500  grant 
if  they  qualify. 

"If  everyone  woufo  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  Just  trying  to  help  you,  1  think 
we  could  get  more  action,"  Mrs.  Cain  said. 
"Why  Just  today,  my  neighbor  became  in- 
terested and  is  going  to  inquire  at  the  re- 
newal olfice." 

Mrs.  Cain  said  she  hopes  the  Interest  can 
spread  up  and  down  her  street  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  Hough  project. 

"Our  hopes  have  been  raised  so  many 
times,  it  Just  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that 
the  rebuilding  Is  finally  getting  started,"  she 
said. 

HOPE :  Contributing  Confidence — People  of 

Forgotten  Slum  Take  Job,  Experts  Avotoed 

(By  Roldo  S.  Bartlmole) 

A  handful  of  people  gathered  In  a  small 
room  In  Hough  on  a  warm  night  In  June  of 
1965. 

To  a  visitor  the  meeting  was  a  replay  of 
countless  others  In  wlilch  amateurs  came 
together  to  solve  the  problems  that  symposi- 
ums are  made  of:  How  to  revive  a  dying 
neighborhood. 

The  meeting  dragged.  An  hour  passed. 
Then  another. 

It  was  the  type  of  meeting  that  has  some 
therapeutic  value  to  the  slum-locked,  but 
little  relevance  to  those  locked  In  the  slums. 

Finally,  a  decision.  The  group  elected  to 
incorporate.  The  corporation  would  rehabili- 
tate housing  In  an  area  avoided  even  by 
urban  renewal. 

On  a  cool  September  afternoon  15  months 
later,  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
made  a  special  stop  In  Hough  to  speak  on  the 
steps  of  the  corporation's  first  ambitious 
project. 

HOPE  had  come  to  "forgotten  Hough." 

The  question  of  how  successful  HOPE, 
Inc.,  has  been  can  best  be  answered  by  an- 
other question:  "Who  In  Cleveland  Is  doing 
better?" 

Another  gauge  can  be  the  task  that  HOPE, 
which  means  Housing  Our  People  Economi- 
cally, set  for  Itself. 

HOPE  elected  to  work  In  the  area  be- 
tween E.  55th  and  E.  79th  Streets  and  Su- 
perior and  Chester  Avenues,  N.E.  It  Is  called 
the  "forgotten  Hough"  because  even  the  ur- 
ban renewal  planners  avoided  It. 

The  1960  census  gives  some  hint  of  the 
problems. 

Some  30,000  people  made  their  homes  there. 

More  than  40 Tc  of  the  housing  was  sub- 
standard. 

About  35%  of  the  families  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

By  the  time  HOPE  came  in  1965,  condi- 
tions had  worsened. 

Donations  of  some  $350  from  board  mem- 
bers made  up  HOPE'S  assets  in  1965.  The 
money  included  a  $5  donation  from  a  woman 
who  existed  on  the  meager  payments  of  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 

But  by  November,  1966,  two  national  wood 
products  associations  were  talking  optimis- 
tically about  a  project  with  HOPE  that 
would  cost  $1.8  million  and  rehabilitate  some 
140  units. 

HOPE  had  already  earned  Itself  a  national 
image  by  obtaining  the  first  rent  supple- 
ment grant  from  the  federal  government  to 
fix  up  21  units  at  the  Belvldere  Apartments, 
6215-6303  Belvldere  Avenue  N.E.,  and  rent 
to  low-Income  families. 

After  the  Hough  riots  last  summer,  a  drive 
to  provide  HOPE  with  funds  to  renovate  400 
homes  was  launched  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Cleveland.  Some  $65,- 
000  has  been  pledged  since. 

HOPE  now  has  seven  rehabilitated  housing 
units  occupied  In  four  locations.  The  Bel- 
vldere Apartments  will  bring  the  total  to  28 
next  month  when  renovations  are  completed. 


It  hasn't  been  easy. 

The  flj-st  attempt  to  obtain  financing  re- 
ceived a  setback  from  the  Cleveland  oflBce 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

A  request  for  rehabilitation  financing  for 
a  house  on  6516  Hough  Avenue,  now  HOPE 
headquarters,  was  turned  down  by  TOA  here. 

The  area,  FHA  felt,  was  too  deteriorated 
to  take  the  financial  risk. 

Washington  officials  thought  differently. 
After  an  Initial  polite  "no"  from  Washington, 
a  meeting  was  arranged  there  for  HOPE. 

About  the  same  time,  HOPE  contacted 
U.  S.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  D-21,  for  assist- 
ance. Vanlk,  HOPE  and  Washington  officials 
from  various  departments  met  and  the  result 
was   the   rent   supplement   grant. 

The  nature  of  HOPE'S  organizational  ties 
to  the  residents  of  the  area  attracted  federal 
Interest. 

Other  good  things  began  happ)enlng.  The 
Greater  Cleveland  Associated  Foundation 
made  a  grant  of  $1,000  a  month  for  a  year 
to  help  HOPE  hire  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  It  needed  to  begin  putting  together 
Its  programs. 

Then  an  advance  of  up  to  $10,000  In  an 
Interest-free  loan  came  from  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

When  the  American  Plywood  Association 
began  looking  for  a  nonprofit  group  that 
might  be  able  to  handle  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram locally.  It  came  to  HOPE  and  asked 
that  a  proposal  be  written. 

The  proposal  was  vtrltten  by  Land  As- 
sociates of  Cleveland,  a  firm  that  has  been 
HOPE'S  consultants  since  Its  beginning. 
The  proposal  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
association. 

On  the  human  side,  HOPE  was  provided 
a  ground  for  Hough  residents  and  suburban 
groups  to  come  together.  Including  youth 
groups  and  even  scientists  from  the  NASA 
center. 

Neighborhood  residents  will  make  up  a 
tenant  selection  committee  to  decide  which 
families  will  live  In  the  HOPE  buildings. 
Sewing  and  cooking  classes  are  planned  to 
provide  homemaklng  skills. 

Hope  is  providing  "a  relationship  of  confi- 
dence absent  in  most  landlord-tenant  associ- 
ations," said  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Grevatt  Jr., 
HOPE  chairman,  and  pastor  of  the  Hough 
Avenue  United  Church  of  Christ,  1650  E. 
65th  Street.  "HOPE  has  provided  confi- 
dence that  something  can  be  done  by  an  or- 
ganization that  has  Its  base  here  In  the 
neighborhood,"  Rev.  Grevatt  said. 

Beyond  the  physical  rehabilitation,  con- 
fidence may  be  HOPE'S  most  lasting  contri- 
bution to  Hough. 

[From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Jan.  18,  1967] 

City  Yields  Renewal  Initiative 

The  speed  and  determination  with  which 
private,  Inexperienced  groups  tackle  the 
city's  renewal  problems  make  the  indeci- 
sion and  delay  of  government  all  the  more 
perplexing  and  frustrating. 

The  housing  situation  in  the  Hough  area 
has  been  recognized  as  deteriorating  Into 
hopelessness  for  nearly  10  years  but  today 
private  organizations  are  carrying  the  ma- 
jor burden  of  the  rehabilitation. 

The  latest  such  group  is  the  Cleveland 
Inter-Falth  Housing  Corp.  formed  by  four 
Protestant  denominations  to  sponsor  new 
construction  of  low-income  housing. 

This  is  the  desperate  need  in  the  Hough 
area  and  lack  of  this  type  of  housing  was  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  rioting  last  siun- 
mer. 

With  other  church  groups  the  four  de- 
nominations are  contributing  to  home  repair 
and  rehabilitation  through  HOPE,  Inc.,  an- 
other nonprofit  corporation  concerned  with 
saving  repairable  Hough  buildings.  HOPE 
already  has  relocated  several  famihes  in  ade- 
quate ll"ing  quarters. 
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In  addition  to  the  churches,  private  In- 
dustry is  sponsoring  Hough  projects  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  families  there. 

InltiaUve  and  leadership,  whlcl^  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  been  providing  long 
ago  in  this  important  area,  has  gfcne  by  de- 
fault to  private  Interests.  I 

The  city's  dalliance  and  uncer^lnty  has 
made  other  areas  suspicious  and  i  fearful  of 
renewal  projects  and  has  stymied  improve- 
ments on  the  near  West  Side  waere  Insti- 
tutions with  plans  for  expansion  geared  to 
a  renewal  program  are  losing  hope. 

Among  them  is  Lourdes  Academy,  re- 
portedly considering  moving  to  farma  be- 
cause of  the  lag  in  upgrading  the  ^ea. 

St  Ignatius  High  School  ha^  extensive 
expansion  plans  waiting  for  the  <|lty  to  give 
the  sign.  J     ^ 

But  the  near  West  Side  is  on  {fcad  center, 
as  are  urban  renewal  hopes  for  thfe  Cleveland 
State  University  area,  while  the  4lty  tries  to 
get  moving  on  its  Hough  area  coi»imltments. 
Were  It  not  for  the  church  group*  and  other 
private  organlzaUons  there  would  be  reason 
to  despair. 

Plkln  Dealer, 


Plkl: 
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(From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio) 
Jan.  19,  1967] 

CrrT's  RwrewAi-  Lao  Bomped 
The   massive   blow   dealt   Cleveland's   ur 
ban  renewal  program  Is  a  direct  ri"-"'-  "♦  ♦'" 
city's  failure  to  act. 
It  is  no  surprise. 

The  program  here  has  been  virtually  on 
dead  center  for  years.  There  hav«  been  end- 
less warnings  that  the  federal  |overnment 
was  deeply  concerned  at  the  la<jk  of  prog- 
ress. Regional  as  weU  as  nattbnal  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  have  tried  to  get  the 
message  across  that  Cleveland]  has  been 
dragging  its  feet.  . 

Although  Secretary  Robert  <?.  Weavers 
message  to  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Loiher  Is  not 
too  surprising,  it  still  Is  shocking. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  firther  word 
from  HUD  could  be  more  devaataltlng. 

While  Mayor  Locher  prepares  m  document- 
ed reply  which  he  feels  will  shofr  "substan- 
tially greater  progress  than  Wasl>lngton  offi- 
cials are  aware  of."  HUD  has  idelivered  a 
many-sided  blockbuster— make  Ao  mistake: 
At  least  for  the  present  it  is  flenylng  the 
city  an  addiUonal  »24  mllUon  for.  University. 
Euclid  development.  j 

It  has  canceled  federal  financing  of  Erie- 
view  n.  This  surely  Is  no  unexpected  bomb. 
A  federal  grant  for  $10.4  mllllpn  for  this 
project  had  been  unclaimed  by  jthe  city  for 
six  years  because  it  hasn't  been  able  to  get 
the  project  off  the  ground.  I 

HUD  threatened  to  cut  off  futther  aid  In 
Erlevlew  I.  said  it  was  finished  (ate  of  July  1) 
with  paying  administrative  coet^  in  St.  Vin- 
cent and  Garden  Valley  projects  tmd  put  any 
new  urban  renewal  projects  in  the  "wait  and 
see"  category  until  the  city  fulBUs  some  of 
Its  obUgations  under  the  16-po(nt  program 
agreement  worked  out  six  months  ago  be- 
tween Weaver  and  Locher.  I 

Point  by  point.  Weaver  detailed  the  city's 
failure  to  live  up  to  that  agreement. 

For  example:  Cleveland  will  Immediately 
correct  deficiencies  in  its  bowsing  code. 
( HUD'S  comment :  "Deficienclea  of  the  city's 
housing  code,  particularly  as  rellated  to  con- 
trols of  overcrowding,  await  cotrection.") 

Another  example:  Cleveland  wlU  accu- 
rately inventory  all  local  relocation  housing 
resoxxrces  In  order  to  meet  proj^t  relocation 
needs  .  .  .  HUD's  comment:  "The  city  has 
not  inventoried  local  relocation  housing  re- 
sources and  related  relocation  needs.") 

This  Is  one  more  challenge  <o  City  Hall, 
one  mc«-e  goad  to  get  along,  to  move  faster, 
to  get  results.  It  Is  a  serious  assessment  of 
Cleveland's  sluggish  urban  renewal  pace. 

Mayor   Locher   says.   "Washlnjgton   cannot 
escape  Its  responsibility  on  loc^l  programs." 
The  responsibility  begins  at  tome. 


IProm  the  Cleveland  Press,  Feb.  6,   1967] 
HoDOH  Renewal  Is  5  Years  Old,  Sxnx  Lags 
The      University-Euclid      urban     renewal 
project  is  five  years  old  today. 
No  celebration  Is  scheduled. 
It  was  on  Feb.  6,   1962.  that  the  Federal 
Government  gave  Its  final  go-ahead  on  the 
Hough  Area  project,  though  the  official  loan 
and    grant    contract   was    not   signed    until 
June. 

Phase  I.  the  section  east  of  E.  86th  St., 
was  expected  to  cost  $27,000,000  and  take 
five  years. 

James  Lister,  then  urban  renewal  director, 
hailed  the  announcement. 

"We  are  convinced  that  this  area  from  E. 
79th  St.  to  University  Circle  can  become  one 
of  the  finest  areas  In  the  country"  he  said. 

The  855-acre  project,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  attempted,  is  bisected  by  E.  105th  St. 

Here  Is  a  status  report  on  the  major  Im- 
provements proposed  in  the  plan: 

Research  park:  Perhaps  the  most  prom- 
ising development  in  the  project  has  been 
the  start  on  the  first  building  of  the  Uni- 
versity Circle  Research  Center,  now  under 
construction  at  Stearns  Rd.  and  Cedar  Ave. 
Central  playfleld:  A  12-acre  recreation  area 
at  Crawford  Rd.  and  Hough  Ave.  was  put 
under  contract  in  November.  Some  facilities 
will   be  available   this  simimer. 

Orr  playground:  Work  has  just  started  on 
the  playground  north  of  Charles  Orr  School 
at   E.   101st   St.   and   Lamont   Ave. 

Morgan  playground:  The  city  will  take 
bids  this  month  on  development  of  this 
playground,  next  to  Daniel  Morgan  School 
at  E.  9l8t  St.  and  Wade  Park  Ave.  Not  all 
houses  on  the  site  have  been  demolished. 

Public  housing:  The  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  has  been  unable  to  go  ahead  with 
expansion  of  the  Wade  Apartments  because 
the  city  has  not  completed  purchase  of  the 
land. 

Low-Income  private  housing:  The  city 
awarded  a  site  at  E.  90th  St.  and  Hough  Ave. 
for  a  94-8Ulte  project  proposed  by  two  unions. 
But  work  cannot  start  until  the  city  buys 
and  tears  down  two  buildings  which  still  re- 
main. 

Mayfleld-EucUd  apartments:  Purchase  of 
the  land  for  this  600-sulte  development 
bogged  down  In  a  court  fight  and  shelved  for 
the  time  being. 

Street  Improvements:  More  than  $1,000,000 
was  spent  in  the  last  two  years  for  new  pave- 
ment, tree  lawns,  curbs  and  sidewalks.  But 
many  streets  have  not  yet  been  done.  Ken- 
more  Ave.  has  not  been  extended  to  Ansel  Rd. 
A  children's  walkway  for  Orr  School  and 
Playground  has  not  been  started. 

Hospital  expansion:  Mt.  Sinai  has  been 
building  on  its  own  property.  The  city  has 
legislation  pending  to  vacate  Ansel  Rd.  so 
the  expansion  can  continue  to  the  West. 

Rehabilitation:  Nearly  100  homeowners 
have  taken  advantage  of  federal  grants  and 
loans  and  city  counseling  to  remodel.  But 
the  city,  which  promised  to  redo  100  units 
a  year  on  its  own,  has  done  only  one  14-suite 
building. 

A  Cleveland  Development  Foundation  proj- 
ect to  remodel  nine  apartment  buildings  on 
E.  90th  St.  is  stymied  until  the  city  can  buy 
the  buUdlngs. 

Because  the  original  1961  renewal  plan  is 
now  out  of  date,  the  city  paid  $30,000  for  a 
revised  plan  which  raised  the  cost  of  Phase  I 
to  $57,000,000. 

The  revision  was  turned  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  told  the  city  to  sub- 
mit a  short-term  program.  Until  the  plan 
amendments  are  approved,  projects  like  the 
Development  Foundation  rehabilitation  and 
demolition  of  additional  eyesore  houses  can- 
not be  started. 

It  was  the  city's  failure  to  meet  its  sched- 
ules for  residential  renewal,  particularly 
Unlverslty-Euclld.  that  prompted  Robert 
Weaver,  secretary  of  housing  and  urban  de- 


velopment, to  put  a  freeze  on  further  aid  for 
Cleveland. 

NOMINATION  OP  THE  LATE  WALT 
DISNEY  FOR  AWARD  OF  NOBEL 
PEACE  PRIZE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Steiger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Arizona.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  late  Walt  Disney  sened 
mankind  by  employing  his  creative  ge- 
nius through  the  motion  picture  and 
television  Industries  to  produce  wonder- 
ful films  for  the  world  and  thereby  pro- 
moted understanding,  peace,  unity,  and 
brotherhood.     The  Associated  Students 
of  East  High  School  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
requested  that  I  nominate  Mr.  Disney 
for  a  posthumous  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.     I  wholeheartedly  joined 
the   students  of   East  High   School  of 
Phoenix  in  their  proposed  tribute  to  the 
late  Walt  Disney  and  recommended  him 
to  the  Nobel  Committee  in  Norway.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.    These  three  letters  follow: 

Letter  of  January  14,  1967,  from  Tony 
Klumpe,  committee  chairman.  East  High 
School,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Letter  of  January  27,  1967,  from  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Steiger  to  the  Nobel  In- 
stitute, Drammensvein  No.  19,  Oslo,  Nor- 
way. 

Letter  of  January  27,  1967.  from  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Steiger  to  the  Honor- 
able Margaret  Joy  Tibbets,  American 
Ambassador.  Oslo.  Norway. 

East  High  School, 
Phoenix,  Ariz..  January  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  associated  students  of  East 
High  School  In  Phoenix.  Arizona,  are  head- 
ing a  campaign  to  nominate  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Disney,  posthumously,  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  In  1967. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Disney  did  a  great  service 
for  mankind  by  employing  his  creative  ge- 
nius and  the  motion  picture  Industry  In  pro- 
ducing his  wonderful  films  and  thus  promot- 
ing the  feeling  of  understanding  and  peace, 
unity  and  brotherhood. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  aid  us  in  this  project  by  writing  to 
the  American  ambassador  to  Norway,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  Inform  her  that  you  endorse 
this  plan. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ToNT  Klumpe, 
Committee  Chairman. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  27,  1967. 
The  Nobel  Institute, 
Drammensvein  No.  19, 
Oslo.  Norway. 

Gentlemen:  Under  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
I  would  like  to  nominate  for  posthumous 
award  the  late  Walter  Ellas  Disney  (known 
to  the  world  as  Walt  Disney),  of  America, 
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(g  having  done  the  most  to  promote  brother- 
hood among  nations  and  peoples.  Mr.  Dis- 
oey's  name  was  proposed  for  this  award  In 
19M  by  a  leading  French  magazine.  He  died 
in  late  1966. 

In  motion  pictures  and  television  produc- 
tions, Mr.  Disney  combined  history  and  na- 
ture with  entertainment  and  education  for 
«  worldwide  audience.  His  work  knew  no 
nationality,  race  or  political  creed  and  was 
understood  and  enjoyed  by  all  ages  and 
tU  nationalities  throughout  the  world. 
Through  his  contribution  to  education  and 
entertainment,  his  audiences  were  united 
and  in  this  way  experienced  a  brotherhood 
unknown  by  most  means  of  communica- 
tions. Truly  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
brotherhood  of  men. 

Attached  hereto  Is  further  Information  on 
the  background  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  late  Walter  Ellas  Disney  and  bis  gifts 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  his  name  may  be  seriously  considered 
{or  a  posthumous  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

Please   accept    assurances   of   my    highest 
consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Steiger. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Third^District  of  Arizona. 

Background    on    Accomplishments    of   the 

Late   Walter    Elias    Disney    (Known    as 

Walt  Disney  ) 

Through  the  exercise  of  an  unusually  fer- 
tile Imagination  and  genius  in  the  communi- 
cations media,  Walt  Disney  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  affection  and  prestige  throughout 
the  world  known  by  few  men.  Probably  no 
other  man  has  ever  brought  so  much  Joy  to 
so  many  people. 

From  being  the  first  man  to  mix  anima- 
tion and  live  action,  he  combined  history  and 
nature  with  entertainment  and  education, 
and  pioneered  in  making  full  length  nature 
films,  adventure,  comedy  and  musical  films 
and  true  life  dramas  enjoyed  by  worldwide 
audiences,  among  them  being  "The  Living 
Desert,"  "The  Vanishing  Prairie."  "The  Afri- 
can Lion,"  "Secrets  of  Life,"  and  "White 
Wilderness." 

His  productions  showed  the  good  side  of 
the  world  and  its  people  and  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil.  Through  his  genius  and  un- 
derstanding, generations  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren glimpsed  a  better  world  via  the  gentle 
Images  projected  for  them  on  motion  picture 
and  television  screens  around  the  world.  He 
fashioned  the  most  popular  movie  stars  ever 
to  emerge  from  the  motion  picture  Industry 
and  created  one  of  the  most  fantastic  enter- 
tainment and  education  enterprises  In  his- 
tory. His  work,  which  knew  neither  national- 
ity nor  political  creed,  has  been  praised  by 
groups  of  such  diverse  philosophies  as  the 
American  Legion,  an  American  service  orga- 
nization composed  of  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  ordinary  barnyard  animals,  he  creat- 
ed characters  that  are  instantly  recognized 
In  the  farmost  outposts  of  the  world.  His 
Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck  characters 
have  delighted  adults  and  youngsters  the 
world  over.  From  1928  on,  his  original  car- 
toon character.  Mickey  Mouse,  was  known 
worldwide  and  knew  no  race  nor  nationality. 
In  Prance,  he  was  "Michel  Sourls;"  In  Latin 
America.  "El  Raton  Mlguellto;"  In  Japan, 
"Mlkkll  Kuchi;"  in  Germany.  "Mickey  Maus;" 
In  Italy.  "TopoUno;"  In  Sweden,  "Musse 
Plgg" 

Prom  Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck, 
Walt  Disney  went  on  to  create  scores  of  other 
characters  and  combining  cartoon  stories 
with  classical  music,  his  characters  having  in 
common  always  a  loveablllty  and  an  un- 
sophisticatlon.  By  developing  a  whole  new 
art  form — the   animated   cartoon   with   his 


original  characters — he  transformed  simple 
stories  of  comic  animals  Into  a  universal 
language.  People  of  all  ages  will  always  be 
In  his  debt  because  he  brought  them  the  gift 
of  laughter.  His  undertakings  encouraged 
and  enabled  hosts  of  p>eople  to  get  closer  to 
nature  and  to  enjoy  healthful.  Inspiring  rec- 
reation. Among  other  undertakings,  he  de- 
veloped Disneyland,  which  has  been  visited 
by  people  from  many  lands.  Including  kings 
and  queens. 

His  characters  knew  no  politics  and  re- 
ceived afl^ection  from  the  young  at  heart  of 
whatever   persuasion  or   Ideology. 

No  man  in  the  entertainment  or  educa- 
tional field  left  a  richer  legacy  to  the  world 
than  Walt  Disney. 

Prom  organizations  and  governments 
around  the  world,  honors  piled  up  in  pro- 
lusion. In  a  highly  competitive  profession, 
he  won  thirty-nine  (39)  Academy  Awards 
(motion  picture  awards)  and  four  Emmy 
( television )  awards  and  more  than  800  other 
citations  from  presidents,  kings  and  queens, 
world  statesmen  and  neighborhood  clubs. 
By  the  end  of  his  career,  the  list  of  awards 
and  honors  that  Mr.  Disney  received  from 
many  nations  filled  29  typewritten  pages. 

The  President  of  Mr.  Disney's  own  country 
presented  him  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, his  government's  highest  decoration 
for  a  civilian. 

From  the  great  universities  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  in  America,  this  man  (who  never 
finished  high  school)  received  honorary  de- 
grees. He  was  honored  by  Yale  the  same  day 
Yale  honored  Thomas  Mann,  the  Nobel  Prize 
winning  novelist.  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale  said  of  Mr.  Disney: 

"He  has  accomplished  something  that  has 
defied  all  the  efforts  and  experiments  of  the 
laboratories  in  zoology  and  biology.  He  has 
given  animals  souls." 

He  helped  found  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts,  a  professional  school  for  the  cre- 
ative and  performing  arts,  and  has  been 
called  the  most  significant  figure  In  graphic 
arts  since  Leonardo. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Margaret  Joy  Tibbets. 
American  Ambassador, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

Dear  Madam  Ambassador:  The  associated 
students  of  East  High  School  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  have  written  me  to  request  that  I 
assist  them  In  their  desire  that  Mr.  Walt 
Disney  (Walter  Elias  Disney)  be  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  posthumously  fo.  his  great 
service  to  mankind. 

My  constituents  feel  that  Mr.  Disney  did 
a  great  service  for  mankind  by  employing 
his  creative  genius  and  the  motion  picture 
and  television  industries  to  produce  wonder- 
ful films  for  the  world  and  thereby  promoting 
understanding,  peace,  unity  and  brotherhood. 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  Ideals  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Disney  and  the  admiration 
expressed  by  the  students  of  East  High  School 
for  his  accomplishments.  Accordingly,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
prepared  a  letter  to  the  Nobel  Institute  rec- 
ommending the  late  Mr.  Disney's  name  for  a 
posthumous  award. 

By  separate  mall  I  am  sending  the  same 
letter  as  the  enclosed  one,  with  enclosure, 
directly  to  the  Nobel  Institute.  Since  this 
has  a  February  1  deadline  for  the  awards  to 
be  made  next  December,  I  will  g^reatly  appre- 
ciate your  assistance  in  bringing  this  nomi- 
nation to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials 
by  the  deadline  given  me.  Thank  you  for 
your  assistance. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Steiger. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District  of  Arizona. 


WHY  NOT  JOHNSON-HO  CHI  MINH 
TALKS? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  a  short  time  ago  told  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham Peinberg  of  Toronto,  Canada,  when 
he  was  visiting  North  Vietnam,  that  if 
President  Johnson  would  come  to  Hanoi 
he  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  him.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  a  talk  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  might 
result  in  peace. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  administration  Is  probing 
for  peace  nor  to  what  degree  this  lead 
was  followed  up,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
there  might  not  be  a  way  to  arrange  a 
cease-fire  and  peace  now,  similar  to  the 
way  In  which  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
flew  to  Korea  to  arrange  a  cease-fire 
shortly  after  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
the  United  States  to  put  forth  an  official 
invitation  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  meet  with 
President  Johnson  in  some  neutral  coun- 
try such  as  Switzerland  where  security 
could  be  held  at  a  maximum.  I  would 
assume  that  lower  level  meetings  would 
be  held  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  state  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
agenda. 

Why  not  a  dynamic  gesture  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  our  sincere  desire  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Such  an  offer 
might  succeed  where  other  plans  have 
failed. 


LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE— THE  CONGO 
IS  RAPIDLY  REVERTING  TO 
SAVAGERY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  observed  many  times  before  that 
the  United  States  is  employing  a  double 
standard  regarding  our  approval  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Rhodesia  while  re- 
maining silent  about  Great  Britain's 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 
Recent  events  tend  to  indicate  that  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  has  so  refined  our 
double-standard  policy  that  it  might 
aptly  be  described  as  a  triple-standard 
one.  The  refinement,  of  course,  consists 
in  remaining  silent  when  a  condition 
which  we  helped  to  create — the  present 
chaotic  situation  in  the  Congo — is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  policy  of 
a  nation  we  now  oppose,  in  this  case 
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Rhodesia.     As  Barron's,  the  reputable 
business  weekly  puts  it :  I 

If  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  vague  threat  to 
world  peace,  as  Arthur  Goldberg  and  his  fel- 
low UN  diplomats  have  charged,  tfte  Congo 
Is  a  positive  menace.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere, 
the  U.S.  persistently  remains  hostile  to  Its 
friends  and  friendly  to  Its  enemies! 

Ambassador  Goldberg  is  coricerned 
with  the  African  majority  in  Rhodesia, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be;  but 
what  about  the  African  majority  in  the 
Congo  where  Gen.  Joseph  Mobutu, 
overthrew  duly  constituted  authorities 
some  15  months  ago? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  is  concerned 
about  the  Rhodesian  threat  ta  world 
peace  as  he  stated  in  the  Wasihlngton 
Post  of  January  8 : 

A  failure  to  resolve  the  Rhodes|an  crisis 
with  Justice  to  the  African  majorljty  would 
Inevitably  strengthen  the  hand  of  extremism, 
violence  and  racism  In  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Such  a  prospect  Is  not  In  the  it  terest  of 
African  development  and  progres  >  nor  of 
world  peace  and  security — nor  Is  |t  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 


However,  Mr.  Goldberg  conveniently 
forgets  the  Congo  situation,  its  hreat  to 
world  peace  and  security,  and  t:  le  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Presumably 
ic  is  in  the  interest  of  world  pqace  that 
the  Congo  for  quite  some  time  jnow  has 
been  granting  sanctuary  to  Redj-inspired 
terrorists  who  attack  Portuguese  Angola. 
Presumably,  it  is  in  the  best  iriterest  of 
the  United  States  to  remain  silint  while 
a  stanch  NATO  ally,  Portugal!  is  har 
assed  by  a  campaign  of  terrorlin  which 
is  now  a  matter  of  public  recor 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  this  Nation'^  foreign 
poUcy,  I  include  the  article,  "L4w  of  the 
Jungle — The  Congo  Is  Rapidly  |leverting 
to  Savagery,"  from  the  Februarv  6,  1967, 
issue  of  Barron's,  in  the  RECoifc  at  this 
point:  j 

Law  op  thk  JtJNCi.E — Tke  C!onoo  Is  Rapidly 
Reverting  to  Savagery 
"Kinshasa.— This  capital  of  thi  Republic 
of  the  Congo  seemed  a  prosperouslclty  as  its 
population  looked  back  on  a  successful  year 
from  the  economic  view.  Minerals  produc- 
tion In  1966  surpassed  pre-lndfependence 
leveU,  according  to  Alexis  Klshlbai  until  re- 
cently Minister  of  Mines  and  Energy.  He 
estimated  the  value  of  1966  production  at 
$400  million,  up  IQ'^c  from  the  1965  level. 
Because  of  Its  mineral  riches,  the  Congo  had 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments.  J  Congolese 
foreign-currency  reserves  showed  a|  small  Im- 
provement as  they  rose  to  $45  lAllUon  .  .  . 
The  Congo's  public  finances  are  bitter  today 
than  at  any  time  since  lndepen<»nce.  De- 
spite a  major  rebellion  in  Kisangani,  the 
government  was  able  to  keep  Its  1966  budget- 
ary deficit  within  the  anUcipated  I  levels  .  .  . 
However,  the  key  to  all  1967  econbmlc  plans 
Is  the  Union  Mlnlere  du  Haut  Katpnga. 
future  of  the  company,  which  i 
million  worth  of  Congolese  mine: 
is  still  uncertain." 

In   a   special   year-end   review 
business,  distinguished  less  for  ed 
tent  than  for  advertising,  a  leadln. 
City  dally  recently  carried  the  on-the-scene 
account  cited  above.    By  the  sama  Journalis- 
tic standards,  a  reporter  In  Johnptown,  Pa., 
In  the  rainy  Spring  of  1889,  woidd  have  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  the  waters  olj  the  South 
Fork  were  rising:  a  like-minded  cblleague  In 
Calcutta  decades  earlier  might  hpve  wound 
up  a  glowing  account  of  the  Brltlih  RaJ  with 
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the  offhand  comment :  "The  natives  are  rest- 
less tonight."     While  the  Johnstown  Flood 
and  the  Black  Hole  are  history,  the  tragedy 
of  the   Congo   continues   to  unfold.     Since 
gaining   Its   Independence  In   1960,  the  un- 
happy land  has  suffered  UN  Invasion,  clvU 
war  and  mUltary  coup.    Under  the  misrule  of 
General  Joseph  Mobutu,  who  overthrew  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  15  months  ago, 
Congolese  economic  growth  has  ground  to  a 
halt,  while  the  national  currency  has  gone 
from    bad    to    worse.      Now    Kinshasa    (the 
former   Leopoldvllle) ,   In   reckless   disregard 
of   Its   own   well-being  and   In   violation   of 
treaty  obligations,  has  seized  the  properties 
of  Union  Mlnlere  and  tried  to  make  the  lat- 
ter's  1,500  Belgian  employes  virtual  prisoners. 
Thus  another  lU-concelved  stroke  of  Amer- 
ican statecraft  has  come  perilously  close  to 
bankruptcy.     Under  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  alike.  U.S.  policy  officially 
has  aimed  at  "assisting  the  Congo  to  become 
a  viable.  Independent  state,  capable  of  main- 
taining political  stability.  Internal  security, 
a  reasonable  rate  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment,   and   of    resisting   external   sub- 
version."     Instead,    despite    an    estimated 
quarter-blUlon  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  aid,  the 
Congo,  according  to  a  recent  authoritative 
private  appraisal,  has  begun  to  revert  to  can- 
nibalism.   Communism    and    chaos    (not   to 
mention    slavery,    which    as    Brussels    stiffly 
reminded  Kinshasa,  happens  to  run  counter 
to  the  United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration 
on  the  Rights  of  Man) .    If  Rhodesia  consti- 
tutes a  vague  threat  to  world  peace,  as  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  his  fellow  UN  diplomats  have 
charged,  the  Congo  Is  a  positive  menace.    In 
Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  U.S.  persistently  re- 
mains hostile  to  Its  friends  and  friendly  to  Its 
enemies. 

As  m  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  folly  has  been 
bipartisan.  When  Congolese  Independence 
swiftly  degenerated  into  civil  war,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  led  a  drive  to  authorize  a 
UN  "presence,"  charged  with  keeping  the 
peace  even  "through  the  use  of  force." 
Thereupon,  with  the  blessings  of  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, who  succeeded  Mr.  Lodge,  ensued 
the  shameful  suppression  of  rebellious  Ka- 
tanga. With  national  "unity'"  bloodUy  re- 
stored, the  UN  departed  the  scene  and,  for 
a  time,  things  went  better  Molse  Tshombe, 
durable  and  sensible  statesman  from  Ka- 
tanga, became  Premier.  LeopoldvUle  and 
Brussels  concluded  a  treaty  under  which 
Union  Mlnlere,  the  giant  copper  mine  which 
supports  half  the  Congo,  could  remain  In 
business.  Recovery  proved  short-Uved.  In 
the  fall  of  1965.  President  Kasavubu  dis- 
missed M.  Tshombe,  who  left  the  country. 
Shortly  afterward  General  Mobutu,  head  of 
the  armed  forces,  threw  out  the  President, 
dissolved  Parliament  and  seized  power.  The 
palace  revolution  elicited  not  a  word  of  con- 
cern or  protest  from  either  Washington  or 
Brussels,  which  still  sends  the  Congo  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  aid. 

Thereby  they  help  to  sustain  an  increas- 
ingly savage  and  anti-Western  regime.  In 
the  Congo,  to  be  sure,  politics  Is  rarely  a 
matter  of  black  and  white.  Though  an  old 
associate  of  the  Communist  "martyr"  Patrice 
Lumumba,  General  Mobutu  for  a  while  suc- 
ceeded m  masking  his  leanings.  However, 
last  July,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Con- 
golese "Independence,"  the  General  showed 
his  true  colors.  Proclaiming  the  late  rabble- 
rouser  a  national  hero,  the  chief  of  state 
shouted:  "I  have  taken  up  Lumumba's  man- 
tle." He  also  declared  war  on  the  "money 
powers"  and  promised  to  rid  the  Congo  of 
"economic  colonialism."  The  General  has 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  Kinshasa  has 
moved  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  has  closed  down 
Western  consulates  throughout  the  Interior 
and  severed  ties  with  Portugal.  Most  In- 
flammatory of  all.  It  has  allowed  the  Congo 


to  serve  as  a  staging  area  for  destructive 
Red-inspired  terrorist  raids  on  neighboring 
Portuguese  Angola. 

Economically  as  well  as  politically,  the 
Congo  Is  slipping  back.  Visitors  report  that 
grass  grows  knee-high  on  the  runways  of  the 
once-proud  Leopoldvllle  airport,  while  the 
garbage  remains  imcoUected  for  weeks  (the 
capital  city  is  now  run  by  the  military ) ,  For. 
elgn  Investment  has  come  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  country's  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  are  dwindling.  Since  1964  the 
budget  deficit  has  soared  flfteenfold;  the  cost 
of  living  has  more  than  doubled;  the  Con- 
golese franc,  which  Is  officially  worth  150/180 
to  the  dollar  (and  IB  months  ago  traded  at 
300),  now  has  lost  more  than  three-fourths 
of  Its  value. 

After  squandering  the  golden  eggs.  Kin- 
shasa  last  month  abruptly  moved  to  kill  the 
golden  goose.  Although  1965  levies  already 
gave  It  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits — on 
mining  operations  In  the  Congo.  Union 
Mlnlere  that  year  paid  $75  million  In  taxes, 
while  netting  $2,350,000 — the  government  la«t 
fall  decreed  fresh  exactions.  Speciflcally, 
It  raised  export  taxes  and  royalties,  and  de- 
manded that  Union  Mlnlere  become  a  Con- 
golese corporation,  a  shift  that  would  have 
Jeopardized  sizable  foreign  assets.  Rejecting 
all  attempts  at  compromise,  the  Mobutu  re- 
gime late  last  year  barred  all  mineral  exports 
and  last  month  seized  the  company's  prop- 
erty. Unless  It  softens  Its  stand — new  efloru 
toward  negotiations  were  afoot  last  week- 
end— the  future  looks  bleak.  Union  Mlnlere 
already  has  served  notice  that  Its  property 
has  been  "purloined,"  and  that  all  "purchas- 
ers .  .  .  shall  be  considered  Insincere  and 
dishonest,"  as  well  as  subject  to  legal  action. 
By  forcibly  detaining  Belgian  technicians 
(and,  for  a  while,  their  dependents  as  well), 
the  Congo  threatents  to  compovmd  Its  breach 
of  contract  and  treaty  with  reversion  to  the 
law  of  the  Jungle. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  affair  Is  a  sorry 
commentary  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Without 
a  word  of  protest,  Washington  has  allowed  a 
dependent  regime  to  Jeopardize  nearly  ICo 
of  the  free  world's  copper  and  Its  chief  source 
of  strategic  cobalt.  While  aiming  their  fire 
at  mythical  threats  to  peace  from  such 
cl-'lllzed  quarters  as  Rhodesia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  American  diplo- 
mats have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  real  threat 
of  Congolese  aggression  and  subversion. 
Know  your  enemy  Is  the  first  rule  of  warfare. 
No  wonder  that  this  country — either  In 
Africa,  Asia  or  Latin  America — these  days 
cant  seem  to  vein. 


THE  RESPONSIBLE   STATE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Del- 
lenback]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  P.  F.  (Monte)  Montgomery, 
Speaker  of  the  Oregon  State  House  of 
Representatives,  is  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen of  our  State  who  has  served  and  is 
now  serving  the  people  of  our  State  and 
of  this  Nation  in  a  series  of  capacities  and 
a  series  of  positions.  He  recently  made  a 
speech  before  the  City  Club  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  expressing  some  thoughts  shared 
by  many  citizens  of  our  great  State  which 
thoughts  have  pertinence  and  application 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  His 
speech  follows  and  could  with  value  be 


read  by  all  readers  of  the  Congressional 
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I  reviewed  the  various  projects  of  the  City 
Qab  over  the  past  few  years  and  I  can  say 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  variety  of  topics  and 
the  depth  of  research  you  undertook.  You 
can  never  know  the  contribution  this  effort 
makes  to  the  development  of  good  public 
policy. 

Too  frequently  we  In  government  are 
nearly  Immobilized  Just  attempting  to  cope 
with  current  crises.  We  are  so  busy  In  Salem 
today  dealing  with  the  techniques  of  pro- 
viding property  tax  relief,  of  gaining  enough 
revenue  to  meet  budget  requests,  and  of  seek- 
ing a  stop-gap  solution  to  our  Increasing 
dangerous  pollution  problem,  that  we  quite 
frankly  have  little  time  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  1970  and  1975  or  1980. 

In  fact  we  are  so  busy  today  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  should  have  been  solved 
m  the  past  that  we  have  all  too  little  time 
to  plan  and  research  adequately  for  the 
future. 

I  do  hope  we  are  moving  In  the  direction 
of  dealing  with  future  problems,  however. 
I  know  I  am  going  to  Instruct  and  urge  all 
our  committee  chairmen  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  look  beyond  Just  those 
bills  Introduced.  I  am  going  to  urge  them  to 
Identify  problem  areas,  and  to  originate  leg- 
islation providing  soUitlons  for  them. 

Secondly,  on  behalf  of  my  party's  caucus, 
I  have  asked  Dr.  William  H.  Brandt  of  Oregon 
State  University  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
Task  Force  '77  Committee  to  prepare  basic 
information  and  hypotheses  about  Oregon's 
problems  a  decade  hence,  the  purpose  being 
to  permit  us  to  act  on  a  planned  program 
rather  than  react  to  crisis. 

On  September  1  of  last  year  the  second 
third  of  the  twentieth  century  ended,  and 
the  final  third  began.  We  have  closed  that 
period  which  John  Dos  Passos  called  "Mid- 
Century,"  and  we  are  now  entering  the  final 
chapter  of  the  1900's. 

The  mid-century  has  been  high-lighted  by 
a  steady  drift  of  power,  of  prestige,  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  authority  to  Washington, 
D.C.  States  find  themselves  becoming  mere- 
ly agencies  for  the  administration  of  federal 
highway,  school  or  welfare  programs  rather 
than  policy  Initiating  bodies.  In  fact,  too 
many  federal  programs  completely  bypass 
state  government  and  channel  aid  directly 
to  local  governments  and  municipalities. 

The  Idea  that  states  are  declining  Institu- 
tions must  be  reversed.  And,  I  believe  it  can 
be.  On  every  hand  I  am  beset  by  greater 
interest  In  State  Government  and  greater 
emphasis  on  state  legislatures,  by  scholars, 
by  the  great  philanthropic  foundations  and 
by  the  press.  It  is  the  single  most  encourag- 
ing thing  that  has  occurred  during  my  ex- 
perience In  public  office. 

And  this  recognition  goes  beyond  the  so- 
called  "elites"  of  our  society;  the  men  and 
women  on  the  streets  of  this  great  democracy 
recognize  that  If  our  traditional  concepts  of 
federalism  are  to  be  maintained  there  is  need 
for  cooperation — not  competition. 

There  Is  a  great  demand  and  a  great  need 
for  diffusion  of  political  Initiative;  for  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  for  democratic 
participation;  new  safeguards  of  Individual 
rights  and  for  new  processes  of  correcting 
bureaucratic  abuses.  There  Is  a  need  for 
the  "Respoiislble  State." 

Politics,  the  backbone  of  a  free  society, 
must  become  more  than  a  spectator  sport. 
The  Responsible  State,  which  really  means 
the  political  leaders  of  state  government  with 
the  support  and  participation  of  people  such 
as  yourselves,  must  rise  to  the  challenges  of 
the  remaining  third  of  this  century. 

The  Responsible  State  must  do  more  than 
talk  about  the  metropolitan  sprawl. 

The  Responsible  State  must  conquer  the 
challenges  of  providing  education  for  resi- 


dents of  a  world  facing  a  fantastic  explosion 
in  knowledge  and  Information. 

The  Responsible  State  must  provide  gov- 
ernment responsive  to  people,  that  takes  ef- 
fective action  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources and  maintain  the  "llveablllty"  of 
our  environment. 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  Americans  In 
the  next  third  century,  none  Is  more  acute 
than  the  challenge  of  our  cities. 

The  chaotic  development  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  we  have  witnessed  during 
the  two-thirds  of  this  century  cannot  con- 
tinue. 70%  of  all  Americans  now  live  in 
urban  centers  of  2500  or  more.  More  than 
one  out  of  every  two  Americans  live  In  the 
great  metropolitan  centers  of  the  U.S. 

Traffic  clogs  our  streets  even  as  highways, 
skjrways,  freeways  and  rampways  assault  our 
aesthetic  senses. 

The  smoke  and  soot  and  smells  of  Indus- 
trial society  pollute  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  sludgy 
cesspools  of  Industrial  waste  and  raw  sewage 
often  released  by  our  city  governments. 

Too  much  of  our  green  space  has  given  way 
to  the  axe  and  the  bulldozer. 

Our  once  stately  and  respectable  dwellings 
decay  and  fall  Into  disrepair. 

And  most  Importantly,  man  himself  all  too 
frequently  Is  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  this 
environment.  The  psychological  decline  of 
men  and  women  dragged  down  to  despair, 
prisoners  of  poverty,  and  victims  of  economic 
forces  they  can  neither  Identify  nor  Influence, 
create  the  seemingly  permanent  "slum  so- 
ciety" of  American  cities.  Their  govern- 
ment clearly  has  failed  to  help  them. 

While  this  problem  is  certainly  bigger  than 
any  one  state  government,  the  future  suc- 
cess of  state  government  may  well  be  Judged 
by  its  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  urban  living. 

Education  Is  an  equally  vital  problem  fac- 
ing state  government  today. 

Scholars  who  keep  records  of  the  world's 
gross  supply  of  Information  estimate  that 
knowledge  was  doubled  for  the  first  time 
between  the  dawn  of  history  and  1700.  A 
second  doubling  occurred  by  1900;  a  third  by 
1950  and  the  fourth  by  1960. 

While  parents  our  age  don't  like  to  admit 
it — ^the  amount  of  Information  now  avail- 
able in  so  many  fields  Is  staggering. 

Scholars  tell  us  this  gross  supply  of  knowl- 
edge vrill  continue  to  double  about  every  10 
years. 

And  Knowledge  Is  not  the  only  thing  ex- 
panding. 

It  took  from  the  founding  of  our  Republic 
to  the  mld-1860's  for  school  enrollments  to 
surpass  the  50  million  mark.  By  the  end  of 
this  century  enrollments  will  have  more  than 
doubled.  A  few  years  hence  well  over  one- 
third  of  the  people  In  the  United  States  will 
be  full-time  students  In  one  of  our  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Look  at  enrollments  In  Oregon  colleges  for 
example. 

In  our  state  system  of  higher  education 
enrollments  In  the  last  10  years  have  more 
than  doubled — going  from  18,000  to  40,000. 
In  another  10  years  they  will  surpass  60,000. 
Erurollments  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  Jumped  from  350,000 
ten  years  ago  to  about  475,000.  The  next 
decade  will  find  the  total  soaring  well  above 
one-half  million. 

Today  we  look  at  a  28%  Increase  In  Gen- 
eral Fund  operating  budget  requests  for 
higher  education  In  Oregon  for  the  next 
biennium.  even  though  they  were  drastically 
cut  by  Governor  Hatfield.  Last  biennium  we 
increased  higher  education's  budget  a  sim- 
ilar amount. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  over  60%  of 
the  Increase  in  our  last  budget  was  directly 
applied  to  education.  Most  of  the  rest  of  it 
was  applied  to  property  tax  relief — needed 
because  of  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  educa- 
tion, 
I  have  touched  only  briefly  on  two  of  the 


major  problems  of  state  government  that 
concerned  citizens  must  tackle  effectively  If 
we  are  to  accept  and  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  next  generation. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  the  other  problems 
that  I  could  mention — Pollution.  A  recent 
Portland  newspaper  article  said  a  person 
breathing  Portland  air  was  exposed  dally  to 
100  times  as  much  carcinogen — thought  to 
be  a  major  cause  of  cancer — as  a  resident  of 
rural  Oregon. 

Recreation,  parks  and  green  belts,  removal 
of  dilapidated  buildings,  leisure  time  activ- 
ity particularly  for  the  trouble-prone  12-20 
year  old  group  all  require  the  attention  of 
state  leaders. 

Obviously  we  must  discard  the  old  prej- 
udices and  old  slogans. 

We  must  prepare  to  sail  uncharted  waters 
if  history  Is  to  look  favorably  upon  our 
efforts. 

No  proposal  must  be  "too  far-out"  to  merit 
examination. 

But,  let  me  go  back  to  the  points  I  referred 
to  earlier. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  Metropolitan 
Government,  the  Responsible  State  must 
seek: 

1)  adequate  statutory  and  constitutional 
revision  to  give  urban  government  authority 
equal  to  Its  responsibilities.  This  might 
Include  the  right  to  levy  sales  or  Income  taxes 
locally. 

2)  effective  local  action  In  the  civil  rights 
arena  which  Includes  active  participation  of 
those  most  deeply  Involved  In  civil  rights 
problems. 

3)  The  Responsible  State  must  seek  some 
method  to  encourage  home  or  apartment 
ownership  for  the  (disadvantaged)  poor  and 
the  sliun  dweller.  We  must  instill  In  the 
Individual  the  Initiative  and  pride  required 
to  Improve  himself  and  his  environment. 

4)  sufficient  consolidation  of  governments 
to  avoid  conflict  and  needless  competition. 
Oregon  now  has  about  1.400  governmental 
units  over  half  of  which  are  special  service 
districts. 

5)  adoption  of  modem,  workable  zoning 
regulations. 

6)  We  must  give  high  priority  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  land  rendered  derelict  by 
dumping  of  Industrial  spoil  or  garbage. 

7)  establishment  of  an  ombvidsman  or 
similar  independent  appeals  agency  for  the 
alienated  citizens. 

8)  creation  of  a  tiseful  mass  transporta- 
tion system.  Banning  of  private  automobiles 
m  the  downtown  area  and  development  of 
mass  transportation  with  a  non-pollutlve 
source  of  power  may  well  be  necessary  In  the 
years  to  come.  Rapid  short-haul  public 
transportation  from  Eugene  to  Seattle  Is  also 
needed. 

9)  broader  attack  on  crime  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  Innocent  victims  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. And  to  this  point  I  have  already  pro- 
posed and  we  will  be  working  for  a  uniform 
police  training  program  In  Oregon. 

10)  The  Responsible  State  must  seek  more 
effective  liaison  between  political  leaders  and 
civic  action  organizations  such  as  yours. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Responsible 
State  must: 

1)  develop  Integrated,  consolidated  admin- 
istration for  all  levels  of  education.  We  have 
had  legislation  before  us.  .  .  . 

2)  achieve  consolidation  of  units  necessary 
to  achieve  maximum  use  of  physical  plants 
and  staff. 

3)  look  beyond  our  selfish  desires  and 
seriously  weigh  the  adoption  of  the  "quarter 
system"  with  year-round  classes  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in 
higher  education. 

4)  The  Responsible  State  must  seek  a  bet- 
ter method  of  understanding  Individual  tal- 
ents which  I  am  confident  would  lead  to 
greatest  emphasis  on  technical  services  and 
trades. 

5)  encourage  the  federal  government  to 
provide  tax  credits  or  deductions  for  educa- 
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tlon  expensea — and  In  lieu  of  tha  accom- 
plishment, provide  state  crediu  o:  deduc- 
tions for  sucti  expenses. 

6 )  The  Responsible  State  must  n  lOve  rap- 
idly away  from  what  has  become  jver-rell- 
ance  on  the  property  tax  to  finance  the  costs 
of  Education.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  recognize  that  local  control  and  super- 
vision of  our  schools  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  strengths  of  our  demjocracy. 

This  Is  far  from  a  complete  crltlq  ue  of  the 
problems  of  state  government.  Th(  Respon- 
sible State  must  clean  Its  own  houi  e  as  well. 

We  In  Oregon  will  soon  require  annual  leg- 
islative sessions. 

We  need  more  and  better  leglslal  ive  stafi- 

Ing. 

We  need  better  Information  mor;  rapidly, 
particularly  on  the  activities  of  o;her  gov- 
ernments. For  example.  Senator  Dlrksen 
has  told  me  that  the  Congress  aitlclpates 
major  revisions  In  several  federal  programs 
that  will  directly  affect  our  efforts  this  ses- 
sion. The  highway  beautlflcatlon  i  ct.  Medi- 
care legislation.  National  Hlghwiy  Safety 
act.  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
education  legislation  certainly  will  receive 
attention  by  Congress  this  year. 

To  keep  abreast  of  this  federal  activity 
Senator  Potts  and  I  are  seeking  the  services 
of  a  consultant  in  Washington.  D. :;.  to  pro- 
vide us  with  periodic  reports  on  such 
changes. 

Constitutional   revision  is  long  overdue. 
Coordination    and    consolidation    in    the 
executive  branch  is  required. 

Many  state  governments  need  nore  and 
better  revenue  sources.  Oregon  Is  n  a  para- 
doxical situation  In  this  regard,  ilost  of  the 
programs  of  the  Responsible  Stales  that  I 
have  discussed  can  be  accompllshei  1  by  lead- 
ership with  wisdom  and  courage,  without 
great  sums  of  additional  revenue.  State 
Government  In  Oregon  does  not  (now  need 
more  revenue  to  of>erate.  New  takes  at  the 
state  level  are  not  needed. 

The  paradox  arises,  however,  in  regard  to 
local  government  which  relies  on  Ithe  prop- 
erty tax.  If  state  government  Is  ;o  provide 
the  property  tax  relief  apparently  lemanded 
by  the  voters,  additional  tax  revenues  at  the 
state  level  will  be  required.  I  can  say  on 
that  subject  that  any  new  taxes  ajdopted  by 
this  session  of  the  legislature  will  be  han- 
dled like  the  cigarette  tax — referred  to  the 
voters  for  their  decision.  Present  state  serv- 
ices win  be  funded  by  existing  re  renues  in- 
dependent of  any  tax  referral  program. 

Any  sUte,  if  It  Is  to  be  respon4lble.  must 
have  the  support  of  a  responsible  pltizenry. 

For  this  reason,  let  me  sojlcit  your 
thoughts  and  your  counsel.  i 

Together  we  can  look  to  the  :lnal  third 
of  the  century  as  the  period  In  which  we 
will   truly  achieve   the  ResponslMe   State. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS    AND  j  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTIpN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Miller  of  California)  Undet  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleinan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  HalpernI  is  ^cognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speakfer.  I  have 
introduced  a  House  resolution  urging 
the  United  States  to  ratify  thej  Genocide 
Convention,  a  multilateral  Agreement 
drafted  in  1948  and  subsequdntly  rati- 
fied by  67  foreign  countries.    | 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Genocide  Convention.  |We  also 
participated  in  negotiating  treaties  deal- 
ing with  slavery,  forced  labo^.  and  the 
political  rights  of  women.  TJhese  four 
human  rights  documents  havt  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senat.e.  There  has  been 
no  final  disposition,  and  the  Continuing 
congressional    inaction    is    a    shameful 


testament  to  our  professed  allegiance  to 
principles  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on  several  previous 
occasions  discussed  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention here  on  the  House  floor.  On 
March  24.  1966.  in  a  lengthy  reappraisal, 
I  sought  to  dispel  many  of  the  fears  and 
misgivings  harbored  in  some  quarters. 
Last  August  31.  in  a  further  statement. 
I  renewed  the  debate  and  called  once 
again  for  congressional  action. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  other  treaties  are  mat- 
ters for  the  Senate  to  resolve.  But  we 
in  the  House  can  take  little  comfort 
from  this.  The  Senate  has  all  but  ig- 
nored this  imfinished  business.  I  urge 
House  passage  of  my  resolution  calling 
for  approval  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  truly  sorry 
state  of  affairs  when  this  Nation  can 
completely  disregard  its  obligations  to 
the  international  community  and  refuse 
to  take  up  for  consideration  a  whole  list 
of  multilateral  treaties  to  which  we  are 
a  signatory.  How  long  can  this  go  on? 
Our  reputation  is  suffering,  and  just- 
ly so,  in  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 
Can  we  fairly  demand  of  other  states  a 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  judi- 
cial practices  when  America  balks  at 
approving  certain  very  fundamental 
codes  of  international  behavior? 

The  U.S.  record  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights,  as  reflected  by  Executive 
diCQdence  and  congressional  inaction,  is 
inexcusable.  Our  Government  took  the 
lead  in  negotiating  these  agreements, 
after  which  we  have  chosen  to  ignore 
them. 

Last  March  24,  I  discussed  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  at  length  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  attempted  to  an- 
swer many  of  the  criticisms  voiced  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  more  than  15 
years  ago.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
this  concern  related  to  the  impact  of  the 
convention's  articles  on  domestic  law. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  drafted 
some  reasonable  legislative  implementa- 
tion clauses  aimed  at  avoiding  alleged 
conflict  and  complication  with  respect  to 
U.S.  accession. 

Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings, 
•understandings"  were  agreed  to  by  the 
subcommittee.  Numerous  other  sugges- 
tions have  been  put  forward  to  facilitate 
U.S.  adherence  without  altering  the  sub- 
stantive nature  of  the  protections  and 
obligations  imposed. 

The  most  recent  human  rights  pact, 
dealing  with  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination,  has  not  yet  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  purposes. 

And  at  this  moment  there  is  pending  a 
bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on 
Human  Rights,  to  prepare  for  American 
participation  in  International  Human 
Rights  Year  in  1968.  as  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  proposed  Commit- 
tee would  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent recommending  means  whereby  the 
United  States  could  foster  and  strengthen 
recognition  of  international  law  prin- 
ciples. The  Senate  passed  it  in  1966;  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported it  favorably,  but  it  was  not  sched- 
uled for  House  floor  action. 
This  legislation,  or  a  similar  vehicle. 


could  serve  as  the  first,  promising  step 
in  righting  this  Nation's  neglectful 
stance  on  human  rights. 

But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  we  will 
ever  move  with  dispatch  on  these  long- 
standing issues  without  real  impetus  from 
the  executive  branch. 

The  full  weight  and  prestige  of  the 
President's  Office  Is  required  to  reverse 
the  Indifference  which  has  characterized 
our  official  posture  in  this  area. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  submit  a 
special  message  on  human  rights  to  the 
Congress,  urging  ratification  of  the  five 
pending  treaties  and  passage  of  my  bill  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Human 
Rights,  to  prepare  for  American  observ- 
ance of  International  Human  Rights 
Year  in  1968.  If  not  the  latter  measure, 
then  some  other  course  must  be  selected 
to  make  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Human 
Rights  Year  a  worthwhile  and  construc- 
tive endeavor. 


DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST   BITILD- 
ING  TRADESMEN  MUST  END 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress must  no  longer  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  outright  discrimination 
against  buUding  tradesmen,  who  are 
frontline  fighters  in  our  Nation's  Con- 
stant battle  for  prosperity  and  economic 
stability. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  on-site  pick- 
eting by  building  tradesmen  is  considered 
a  prohibited  secondary  boycott,  under 
section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson]  for  his  introduction 
of  amendments  similar  to  those  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  to  end  this  discrim- 
ination against  the  tradesmen  of  this  key 
industry. 

While  other  trades  are  allowed  free, 
full  picketing  privileges  at  places  where 
they  work,  building  tradesmen  are 
barred  from  on-site  picketing  because  of 
an  old  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Prom  the  start,  this  decision  did  not 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
This  unfair  discrimination  against 
building  tradesmen  has  remained  in  ef- 
fect for  18  years,  since  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  decision  in  the  Den- 
ver Building  Trades  case  in  April  1949. 
It  is  our  duty  to  rectify  this  injustice. 

At  the  time  of  the  decision,  the  Board 
was  not  familiar  with  the  special  condi- 
tions of  the  building  trades,  because  it 
had  not  taken  jurisdiction  over  these 
trades  during  the  Wagner  Act  period  of 
1935  to  1947. 

Under  that  decision,  the  building 
trades  unions  were  denied  the  right  to 
picket  peacefully  at  employment  sites. 
They,  alone,  of  all  unions  were  barred 
from  such  picketing  by  the  Denver  rule 
which  held  that  similar  picketing  by 
building  tradesmen  is  a  secondary  boy- 
cott, prohibited  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act. 

Neither  authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  nor  the  Congress  intended  to  es- 
tabhsh  such  discrimination.  In  fact, 
during  hearings  on  this  bill  in  1953,  the 
late  Senator  Taft  stated: 

I  certainly  was  under  the  impression  that 
during  the  consideration  in  1947.  that  we 
were  not  dealing  fundamentally  with  build- 
ing trades. 
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President  Truman  and  President  Ei- 
senhower £isked  for  legislation  to  nullify 
the  Denver  rule.  In  1959,  section  8(b) 
(4)  was  amended  to  avoid  similar  injus- 
tice in  the  garment  trades. 

Mr.  Thompson's  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  on  March 
14, 1966,  and  was  scheduled  for  floor  ac- 
tion on  May  12,  1966,  but  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  before  such  action. 

We  have  allowed  inaction  to  perpetuate 
a  serious  discriminatory  situation,  vic- 
timizing the  tradesmen  who  are  the  heart 
and  muscle  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
Important  industries.  We  must  allow 
this  to  continue  no  longer. 


WHILE  YOUNG  AMERICANS  FIGHT 
AND  DIE.  WE  SHOULD  WASTE  NO 
TIME  IN  REAFFIRMING  THE  MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
of  Iowa,  has  prepared  the  material  for  a 
book,  which  he  expects  to  have  pub- 
lished soon  and  which.  In  addition  to 
his  experiences  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, sets  forth  his  views  with  respect 
to  this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  or  lack 
of  it. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Jensen  calls 
for  an  Immediate  return  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  warning  that  bankruptcy 
awaits  this  Nation  if  it  continues  on  its 
present  course  of  attempting  to  police 
and  finance  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
(By  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen) 
(Complied,  March  1966) 

While  young  Americans  are  fighting  and 
dying,  by  the  thousands,  millionaires  are 
made,  by  the  hundreds,  from  the  profits  of 
war.  When  our  victorious  veterans  return 
home,  they  must  help  pay  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  war  they  won.  Many  of  them 
maimed  and  physically  and  mentally  111. 
while  thousands  of  their  buddies  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  During  World  War  I,  hoe- 
pital  records  were  so  poorly  kept  that  dis- 
abled veterans,  by  the  thousands,  were  un- 
able to  prove  service  connection.  Now  their 
average  age  Is  seventy-one.  their  earning 
capacity  almost  nil,  and  their  pensions  less 
than  $100.00  per  month,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  average  American's  monthly  Income: 
also,  they  must  first  file  an  application  to 
prove  their  annual  income  is.  in  fact  less 
than  half  the  average  American's  Income. 

How  can  the  burdens  of  war  be  spread 
more  evenly?  Many  of  our  p)eople  have 
a«ked  and  are  still  asking  that  question. 
The  answer  Is  that  in  a  capitalistic  nation 
»uch  as  ours,  should  Congress  pass  a  law. 
dgned  by  the  President,  that  provided  a 
heavy  excise  tax  during  a  war  permitting 
industry,  business,  wage  earners  and  agri- 
culture to  retain  Just  enough  of  their  profit 
for  living  costs,  education,  medicine  and 
taxes,  It  might  never  be  repealed.  That  very 
Idea  was  toyed  with  In  Congress  during 
World  War  11.  We  were  told  by  those  who 
wggested  It  that  If  such  a  law  was  adopted. 
it  would  spread  the  burdens  of  war  more 
evenly  among  all  the  people;  and  by  such  a 
law  that  compelled  everybody  to  i>ay  the 
heavy  tax  lmp>o6ed.  the  war  would  be  paid 
for  almost  completely,  as  the  war  progressed. 
"Sounds  good."  some  say.  but  let  us  take  a 
8ood.  long,  hard  look  at  It.  We  did  lmp>o6e 
excise  taxes  on  many  commodities,  and  a 
l»«8vy  tax  on  profits  of  business  and  indus- 


try during  World  War  11.  But  to  repeal  any 
law,  especially  a  revenue-raising  law  such  as 
an  excise  tax  when  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  so 
deeply  In  the  red.  Is  something  else.  Dur- 
ing the  1965  session  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  Congress  to  repeal  certain 
excise  taxes,  which  it  did.  but  lo  and  behold, 
early  In  1966  the  President  had  completely 
changed  his  mind.  Now  he  demands  that 
after  the  present  law  expires.  Congress  re- 
enact  the  law. 

LAWS    AKE    DIFFICtrLT    TO    REPEAL 

The  Honorable  Bruce  Barton,  my  friend 
and  famed  author  of  New  York  City,  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1938.  the  same  day  as  I  was  elected.  Mr, 
Barton  had  long  felt  the  U.8.A.  had  far  too 
many  useless  laws  on  its  books,  hence  he 
promised  his  people  during  his  campaign 
that  he  would  try  his  very  best  to  repeal  some 
of  those  useless  laws.  However,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  to  repeal  any  law  was  a  Her- 
culean task,  and  almost  beyond  human  pow- 
er to  accomplish.  Mr.  Barton  retired  from 
Congress  in  1940,  never  to  return  to  politics. 
The  fact  is  nobody  in  the  U.S.A.  has  ever 
come  up  with  a  safe,  sound  suggestion  to 
spread  the  burdens  of  war  more  equally 
among  all  the  people.  Of  course  the  Com- 
munists have  their  answer;  they  permit  only 
a  chosen  few  to  make  a  small  profit  in  war- 
times or  peacetimes,  but  few  among  us  here 
want  any  part  of  their  kind  of  business  or 
government. 

There  is  only  one  sure  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  only  one — Stay  out  of  war! 
However,  the  time  comes  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  when  that  nation  is  completely  Jus- 
tified and  duty-bound  to  make  war  on  an 
enemy.  Such  a  time  was  surely  ours  the 
minute  Mister  Castro  declared  himself  a 
communist  and  set  himself  up  as  the  dic- 
tator of  little  Cuba  Just  ninety  miles  from 
our  shores.  Instead,  we  only  told  him  In 
polite  language  to  cease  and  desist,  thereby 
losing  face  in  every  nation  of  the  free  world; 
but  it  was  a  big  lift  to  the  communists  here 
and  worldwide.  Then  when  the  refugee 
Cuban  Nationals  attempted  the  Invasion  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  secrecy,  they  thought  the 
communists  who  had  infiltrated  our  govern- 
ment agencies  got  the  word  quickly  to  Cas- 
tro— that  the  Invaders  were  on  their  way. 
where  they  would  land  and  when — and  there 
were  the  Castro  forces  ready  to  swallow  them 
up.  The  real  military  experts  In  the  Penta- 
gon pled  with  the  President  to  give  air  cover 
to  the  invading  Cuban  Nationals,  but  the 
self-styled  military  experts  In  the  State  De- 
partment said  no;  the  P>re8ident  took  their 
advice,  which  was  the  biggest  mistake  Ken- 
nedy ever  made. 

The  American  people  paid  a  terrifflc  price 
In  treasvire  and  blood,  eire  still  paying,  and 
will  continue  to  pay  until  such  time  as  the 
I>resident  of  the  United  States  jjermits  our 
military  experts  to  work  their  will  not  only 
In  Cuba,  but  also  in  Viet  Nam. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  full  force  and 
effect.  We  proved  to  the  world,  at  Manila 
Bay.  that  we  had  the  will  and  the  military 
might,  and  that  that  Instrument  meant 
exactly  what  it  said.  It  was  then  the  U.S.A. 
became  recognized  aroimd  the  world  as  a 
world  power. 

We  were  then  yet  a  young  but  progressive, 
determined  nation.  In  that  we  told  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  keep  their  noses  out  of  our 
Internal  affairs  and  in  return  we  would  keep 
oxir  nose  out  of  theirs.  In  plain  words,  that 
is  what  Monroe  intended  when  he  Issued 
that  manifesto — and  every  nation  in  the 
world  knew  fully  well  exactly  why  he  made 
that  declaration  and  that,  along  with  It  and 
owe  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  defend  It  with  their  lives, 
their  resources,  and  their  sacred  honor. 
Even  Russia  understood  it.  It  seems  far  too 
few  Americans  living  today  are  aware  of  the 
untold  benefits  every  American  enjoyed 
from  1823  until  we  threw  the  Monroe  Doc- 


trine In  the  ash  can,  when  we  became  in- 
volved in  World  War  I.  The  Congressional 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  furnished 
me  the  following  at  my  request: 

"JAMES  MONROE  A^fD  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINIC, 
PRESIOENT,  JAMES  MONROE  MEMORIAL  FOUN- 
DATION 

"James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  called  "the  last  of  the 
cocked  hats.'  because  throughout  his  life  he 
clung  to  the  Revolutionary  mode  of  dress. 
Descended  from  the  Scottish  Barons  of 
Foulls.  he  was  already  the  fifth  generation 
of  Monroes  in  America.  Born  on  April  28. 
1758.  in  Westmoreland  County.  Virginia,  the 
son  of  Spence  and  Elizabeth  Jones  Monroe, 
he  was  educated,  as  were  George  Washing- 
ton. Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison, 
under  country  school  masters  and  private 
tutors.  At  the  tender  age  of  eight,  he  saw 
his  father  leave  for  the  old  Virginia  tobacco 
port  of  Leedstown  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  to  become  a  signer  with  his  neigh- 
bors in  1766 — 10  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — of  the  'Leedstown  Reso- 
lutions.' the  first  ■  formal  resistance  against 
Great  Britain's  hated  Stamp  Act  and  tax- 
ation without  representation.  At  16  his  pa- 
triotic fervor  was  raised  to  further  heights 
when,  as  a  student  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  town  crier  of  Williamsburg 
raced  through  the  streets  with  the  news  of 
the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Then, 
not  a  mile  from  his  classroom,  came  the 
rifling  by  the  British  of  the  Powder  Maga- 
zine. School  days  were  over  for  young  James. 
He  Joined  with  his  fellow  students  and  the 
youth  of  the  surrounding  country  to  drill 
under  Patrick  Henry  on  the  Palace  Green  in 
full  view  of  the  last  British  Governor. 

"The  following  year,  at  the  age  of  18.  he 
marched  away  to  war.  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can President  beside  George  Washington  to 
fight  in  the  Revolution.  He  served  brilliantly 
through  many  of  the  major  battles  of  the 
War.  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  vanguard 
of  Washington's  forces  for  the  attack  on 
Trenton,  and  receiving  in  the  ensuing  battle 
a  British  musket  ball  which  he  carried  In  his 
shoulder  for  his  remaining  life.  He  was 
among  the  ragged  crew  at  VaUey  Forge. 
Emerging  from  the  war  at  23  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  he  carried  with  him  the  high  praise 
and  commendation  of  his  Commander-ln- 
chlef.  George  Washington. 

"Returning  to  Virginia,  he  read  law  under 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  opened  In  Fredericks- 
burg what  was  to  be  his  only  private  law 
office,  m  a  building  which  still  stands  and  is 
a  beautiful  museum  to  his  memory.  Prom 
here  he  went  into  the  public  career  which 
carried  him  Into  more  high  public  offices 
than  have  ever  been  held  by  any  other  Amer- 
ican: Town  councilman;  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Virginia  Legislature; 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Virginia  Continental  Convention;  United 
States  Senator;  Minister  to  France,  England 
and  Spain;  Governor  of  Virginia  for  four 
terms;  Secretary  of  State,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  only  person  In  our  history  to 
serve  as  both  simultaneously.  Then  twice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and.  In  his 
old  age  Regent  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  finally.  Justice  of  the  Peace  In  his  home 
county  of  Loudoun,  No  office  was  too  high 
or  too  lowly  for  him  as  long  as  be  could 
serve  his  fellow-Americans. 

"During  these  busy  years,  he  was  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  negotiation  with 
Robert  R.  Livingston  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; he  was  untiring  in  bis  efforts  for  the 
opening  of  the  West,  and.  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  career,  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  December  2.  1823,  his  annual  mes- 
sage, embodying  therein  a  defy  to  the  ag- 
gressor nations  of  Europe  which  became 
known  as  the  'Monroe  Doctrine,' 

"One  of  the  reasons  behind  James  Mon- 
roe's famous  Doctrine  was  his  deep  concern 
for  the  liberties  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics, which  were  in  their  early  Infancy 
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during   his   administration.     He 
their    Independence    Intimately 
with  that  of  our  own  country 
ambitious  to  re-conquer  these 
lies,  and  Russia,  through  what 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
and  Austria,  was  also  dedicated 
It  was  an  anxious  time  for 
because  of  his  realization  that  If 
tlves  were  attained,  it  would  be 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
since  It  would  mean  having 
on  our  borders  or  within  the 
Ispbere. 

"While  the  Idea  of  a  division  ol 
spheres   was   not  new   with 
many  prominent  men  of  his  day 
cerned  with  It.  he  was  the  one 
final  decision  to  announce  It  aa 
policy  of  these  United  States. 
old  friend.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
tired  to  his  home.  'MontlceUo 
his  Ideas  as  follows: 

"  'My   own   Impression   Is  that 
...  to  make  It  known  that  we 
an  Interference  on  the  part  of 
powers,    and    especially    an 
(Latin  American)    Colonies  by 
attack  on  ourselves,  presuming 
succeeded  with  them,  they  woul^ 
to  us." 

'•Jefferson  replied  with  these 

"  'The  question   presented  by 
you  have  sent  me.  Is  the  most 
which  has  been  ever  offered  to 
platlon  since  that  of  Independ^ 
made  us  a  nation,  this  sets  our 
points  the  course  which  we  are  tc 
the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  uii 

"Thus,  Jefferson  placed  the 
above  even   the   Constitution   a 
of    Rights,    for    without    freedom 
gresslon,  what  need  of  either  of 

"Upon  receipt  of  this  letter, 
his  Cabinet  together,  and  after 
with   them,   made   his   decision 
responsibility  of  enunciating  thl^ 
stand  to  a  startled  world  was 
and   his   would   have   been   the 
there   been    unfavorable 
had  to  stand  or  fall  with  It 

"His  words  were  simple  and 
lated    Into — "Hands   off   the 
publics  in  this   hemisphere! 
tlveness  was  instantly  discernlbhi 
have    stood    the    test    of   time 
strength   has   grown   with   the 
Monroe  Doctrine  remains  today 
of  our   foreign  policy   as  surely 
day  It  was  enunciated  by  Jamea 
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"THE    MONROE    DOCTRINll 

"  'We  owe  It  therefore  to  candor,  and  to 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Powersj  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attenipt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  ^ny  portion 
of  this  Hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existlpg  Colonies 
or  Dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we 
have  not  Interfered,  and  shall  not  Interfere. 
But  with  the  Governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  Independence,  and  pialntalned 
It.  and  whose  Independence  we  haive,  on  great 
consideration,  and  on  Just  principles,  ac- 
knowledged, we  could  not  view  I  any  Inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny  by  any  E^iropean  Power,  iii  any  other 
light  than  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  towards  the  United  gtates.' 
"moksob's  message  ekunciattno  ^he  monroe 
doctrine.  december  2.  1|23 

"The  triumph  of  Napoleon  lA  Spain  in 
1808  was  followed  by  a  successloti  of  revolt* 
In  the  Spanish  colonies  In  America,  and  by 
1821  all  the  colonies  had  established  revolu- 
tionary governments.  In  1823  France,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance, 
had  restored  Ferdinand  VII  of  l*)aln  to  his 
throne  and  later  in  the  year  another  meeting 
of  the  allies  was  sugge«ted  to  c()nslder  the 


question  of  aiding  Spain  to  reduce  Its  col- 
onies to  submission.  In  the  meantime.  In 
September.  1821,  a  Russian  ukase  had  as- 
serted the  claim  of  that  country  to  all  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  north  of  the 
51st  parallel,  and  forbidden  foreigners  to 
trade  in  the  region.  The  claim  of  Russia 
was  oppxwed  by  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  A  proposal  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  September,  1823,  'that  the  two  coun- 
tries shoxild  unite  in  a  declaration  against 
European  Intervention  In  the  colonies,'  was 
however,  declined.  In  his  annual  message 
of  Dec.  2,  1823,  Monroe,  In  discussing  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  Spanish-American  colonies, 
stated  the  policy  which  afterwards  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  por- 
tions of  the  message  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  extracts  following. 

"(References. — Text  of  the  message  In 
House  and  Senate  Journals,  18th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.;  the  extracts  here  given  are  from  the 
Senate  Journal,  11,  21-23.  On  the  origin  of 
the  statements  In  the  message,  see  J.  Q. 
Adams  Memoirs.  VI:  Madison's  Writings  (ed. 
1865),  III,  339,  340;  Jefferson's  Works  (ed. 
1854) ,  VII,  315-317.  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  Russian  treaty  of  1824  is  In  Amer.  State 
Papers.  Foreign  Relations,  V.,  434-471;  the 
correspondence  with  Spain,  lb.,  V..  368-428, 
throws  light  on  the  condition  of  the  colonies. 
The  policy  stated  by  Monroe  had  been  fre- 
quently enunciated,  though  less  definitely, 
before  1823;  Interesting  extracts,  from  1787 
onwards,  are  collected  in  Amer.  History  Leaf- 
lets. No.  4.  The  leading  discussions  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  GUman's  Monroe,  chap. 
7  (with  valuable  bibliography.  Appendix  IV.) ; 
G.  P.  Tucker's  Monroe  Doctrine;  Wharton's 
Intern.  Law  Digest  (ed.  1887).  I..  268-298; 
Snow's  American  Diplomacy.  237-294.  See 
also  G.  Koerner,  in  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia.  II.. 
898-900;  Rush's  Court  of  London,  chap.  13.) 

"At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  imperial 
government,  made  through  the  minister  of 
the  Emp>eror  residing  here,  a  full  power  and 
Instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotiation, 
the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two 
nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  conti- 
nent. A  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise  been  ac- 
ceded to.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly 
proceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great  value 
which  they  have  Invariably  attached  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solici- 
tude to  cultivate  the  best  understanding 
with  his  government.  In  the  discussions  to 
which  this  Interest  has  given  rise,  and  In  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate, 
the  occasion  has  been  Judged  prop)er  for  as- 
serting, as  a  principle  In  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  Involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  Independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  col- 
onization by  any  European  powers. 

"It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session,  that  a  great  effort  was  then 
making  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  that  It  appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  result  has 
been,  so  far,  very  different  from  what  was 
then  anticipated.  Of  events  In  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  with  which  we  have  so  much 
Intercourse,  and  from  which  we  derive  our 
origin,  we  have  always  been  anxlotxs  and  in- 
terested spectators.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most 
friendly.  In  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow  men  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
powers.  In  matters  relating  to  themselves, 
we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It 
comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.    It  Is  only 


when  our  rights  are  Invaded,  or  serlousij 
menaced,  that  we  resent  Injuries,  or  make 
preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  move- 
ments In  this  hemisphere,  we  are,  of  nec- 
essity, more  Immediately  connected,  and  by 
causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enllght- 
ened  and  Impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially 
different.  In  his  respect,  from  that  ot 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  In  their  respective  governments. 
And  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  hai 
been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  iti 
therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare,  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  pwrtlon  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power,  we  have  not  Inter- 
fered, and  shall  not  Interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence, and  maintained  It,  and  whose  In- 
dependence we  have,  on  great  consideration, 
and  on  Just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  Interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling.  In 
any  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power.  In  any  other  light  than  as  the  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those 
new  governments  and  Spain,  we  declared  our 
neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition, 
and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall 
occur,  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  this  government,  shall 
make  a  corresponding  change,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  Indispensable  to  their 
security. 

"The  late  events  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
show  that  Europe  Is  still  unsettled.  Of  this 
Important  fact,  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
adduced  than  that  the  allied  powers  should 
have  thought  It  proper,  on  any  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  inter- 
pKJsed,  by  force,  in  the  Internal  concerns  of 
Spain.  To  what  extent  such  Interposition 
may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle.  Is  a 
question,  to  which  all  Independent  powers, 
whose  governments  differ  from  theirs,  are  in- 
terested; even  those  most  remote,  and  surely 
none  more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our 
policy,  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which 
Is.  not  to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  concerns 
of  any  of  Its  powers;  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government 
for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank, 
firm,  and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in  all  in- 
stances, the  Just  claims  of  every  power;  sub- 
mitting to  Injuries  from  none.  But.  in  re- 
gard to  these  continents,  circumstances  are 
eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  Is 
Impossible  that  the  allied  pKswers  should  ex- 
tend their  political  system  to  any  portion  of 
either  continent,  without  endangering  our 
peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  believe 
that  our  Southern  Brethren,  If  left  to  them- 
selves, would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord 
It  Is  equally  Impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  Indifference.  If  we  look  to  the 
comparative  strength  and  resources  of  Spain 
and  those  new  governments,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  she  can  never  subdue  them.  It  Is  still 
the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave 
the  parties  to  themselves.  In  the  hope  thst 
other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

WASTE    NO   TIME 

We  should  waste  no  time  in  reaffirming 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  then  let  Mr.  Castro 
know  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  it  means 
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gxactly  what  It  says,  and  that  It  applies  to 
mm  especially  and  directly. 

Next,  as  any  real  military  expert  will  tell 
you  off  the  record,  we  cannot  whip  the  Viet 
Cong  forces  on  the  ground,  as  both  Generals 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower said  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  For  the  U.  S.  A.  to  let  that  bloody, 
costly  war  in  Viet  Nam  continue  on  for  pos- 
sibly years,  as  President  Johnson  said  It 
might,  borders  on  the  criminal.  Our  real 
military  experts,  schooled  and  trained  In 
the  prosecution  of  winning  a  war,  would 
quickly  bring  that  war  to  a  successful  end. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  they  were  charged 
with  prosecuting  that  war.  they  would  waste 
no  time  in  ordering  sufficient  conventional 
air  might  to  bomb  to  ashes  all  Viet  Cong 
military  bases,  their  supply  lines  on  ground 
and  sea,  and  their  supply  depots,  with  pin- 
point bombing  north  of  the  17th  parallel; 
then  demand  the  Viet  Cong's  unconditional 
surrender,  which  they  certainly  would  do, 
having  lost  their  bases  and  ammunition  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  supply  lines,  thus  rendering 
helpless  their  guerrilla  swamp  and  brush 
fighters. 

By  that  time,  we  would  also  be  rid  of 
Mr.  Castro,  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
be  In  full  force  and  effect;  If  not  we  would 
of  course  take  the  necessary  means  to  stop 
him  cold  and  quickly.  Then  we  should  bring 
all  our  military  forces  back  home — our 
tanks,  guns,  planes,  and  all  our  military 
equipment — and  never  again  become 
Involved  in  a  shooting  war  across  the  seas: 
and  In  the  same  breath,  say  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  "Have  your  communism  and 
socialism  until  you're  sick  of  it!" 

You  may  say,  "Oh,  we  can't  do  that  under 
present  world  conditions."  If  so,  then  my 
question  to  you  Is.  "Just  when  do  you  want 
us  to  do  It?"  For  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  to  do  It.  and  It  best  be  soon  before 
Uncle  Sam  spends  himself  into  complete 
federal  bankruptcy,  and  before  the  ten- 
dollar  bin  now  in  your  pocket  will  not  buy 
even  a  slice  of  bread.  Then  our  fighting 
men. will  have  little  Incentive  to  fight  and 
maybe  die  to  protect  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  done  so  ably  and  will- 
ingly In  the  past. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  this  Is  a  deadly 
serious  situation  with  which  you  and  I  and 
every  American  is  dealing  this  very  minute. 
I  have  lived  close  to  enemies  within  our 
shores  most  of  the  time  during  the  past 
twenty-seven  years,  and  I  believe — yes,  I'm 
sure — that  unless  we  make  a  complete  about- 
face  and  make  amends  for  our  national  and 
International  spending  stupidity,  and  the 
slaughter  of  youth  on  foreign  soil,  our  blessed 
way  of  life  is  doomed. 

You  may  say.  "But  if  Uncle  Sam  pulled 
out  abroad,  communism  will  surely  take  over 
Europe  and  Asia."  I  doubt  that,  as  the  min- 
ute we  pull  out  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  would  build  up  their  own  military  de- 
fenses with  their  own  money.  Instead  of  with 
ours.  No  doubt  the  communists  would  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  as  they  always  do,  which 
is  to  take  over  a  nation  by  Infiltration  and 
propaganda.  Just  as  the  Fabian  socialists  and 
communists  are  adroitly  scheming  to  do  nere 
in  the  U.S.A.  I  challenge  anyone  to  name 
a  people  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain  that  would 
Join  the  ungodly  communists  In  a  war  against 
the  free  world.  But  you  may  ask,  "How 
about  the  Red  Chinese?"  That  Is  a  good 
question,  especially  If  the  Viet  Nam  War  Is 
not  soon  won  by  us  and  Red  China  con- 
tinues to  build  up  her  atomic  power,  but 
which  will  take  her  at  least  twenty-five  years 
to  come  close  to  our  present  striking  power. 
It  ever.  The  Russian  Communists  know  only 
too  well,  as  does  Red  China,  that  we  have 
atomic  and  naval  power  sufficient  to  blow 
their  continents  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
right  now.  and  we  will  have  the  wherewithal 
to  Increase  that  power  month  after  month 
If — end  It's  a  big  If — we  keep  economically 
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and  financially  strong,  keep  our  powder  dry, 
and  get  out  and  stay  out  of  all  foreign  en- 
tanglements while  we  carry  on  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  nations,  as  George  Wash- 
ington admonished  us  to  do.  We  honored 
such  advice  until  we  became  Involved  In 
World  War  I,  thus  throwing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  the  ash  can,  as  I  said  before.  Ask 
any  military  expert,  off  the  record,  who  has 
had  a  lifetime  training  In  the  arts  of  waging 
and  winning  a  war.  as  I  have  during  the  past 
year  or  more,  then  you  will  know  why  I  have 
taken  the  position  I  have  on  this  most  Im- 
portant question. 

We  could  then  safely  reduce  our  back- 
breaking  costs  for  national  defense  by  at 
least  twenty  billion  dollars;  spend  upwards 
of  the  remaining  forty  billion  dollars  for  Im- 
plements of  war  and  the  military  pajrroll 
for  a  more  than  adequate  national  defense 
establishment,  so  strong  that  any  nation  on 
earth  or  group  of  nations  would  ever  dare 
Invade  our  shores. 

We  could  then  reduce  taxes  to  our  pres- 
ent overburdened  taxpayers  by  billions  of 
dollars  and  apply  the  balance  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  If  any  one  has  a  better  plan 
to  stop  killing  our  people  and  for  stopping 
this  mad  rush  to  national  and  private  suicide, 
let  them  come  forward  with  it,  please.  What 
say  you  Americans? 


WALT  DISNEY— A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California ) .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  posthumous  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  the  late  Walt  Disney.  This  resolution 
provides  that  the  President,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  shall  present 
this  medal  in  recognition  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney's contributions  to  the  culture  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious and  important  citizens  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1966,  when  Walt  Disney  passed 
away.  He  had  been  called  Hollywood's 
only  authentic  genius. 

RECrPIENT  OF  OUTSTANDING   AWARDS 

Walt  Disney's  name  has  been  synony- 
mous with  the  best  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment. He  also  reached  the  peak  of 
creativity  in  bringing  to  peoples  all  over 
the  world  hundreds  of  hours  of  pleasure. 
Since  1928,  when  he  launched  his  Mickey 
Mouse  series,  he  won  international  ac- 
claim for  his  ingenuity  and  ability  to 
bring  to  the  screen  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mation. 

He  was  the  winner  of  about  30  Motion 
Picture  Academy  Award  Oscars,  and  over 
900  other  awards,  including  decorations 
from  foreign  governments,  gold  medals, 
trophies,  and  citations  from  national  and 
International  organizations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  churches. 

On  May  23,  1966,  Disney  received  a 
once-in-a-century  award  as  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  from  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  at  its  100th  anniversary  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City.  He  was  cited 
for  his  role  as  a  teacher  of  kindness  and 
compassion.  During  the  presentation 
Walt  Disney  was  characterized  as  a 
"corporate  pathfinder  and  an  architect 
of  the  imaginative  without  peer  in  the 
field  of  humane  education." 


How  highly  Walt  Disney  Is  regarded 
by  his  fellow  Americans  was  indicated 
when  he  received  the  George  Washing- 
ton Medal,  highest  award  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  For- 
mer President  Elsenhower,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  foundation's  board  of 
directors,  made  the  presentation.  He 
read  a  citation  honoring:  "Walt  Disney, 
Ambassador  of  Freedom  for  the  U.S.A." 

CAREER     IN     ENTERTAINMENT 

As  a  youth  his  home  was  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  there  he  began  to  draw  and 
dream  of  animated  cartoons  which  could 
be  projected  on  the  motion  picture 
screen.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  chil- 
dren and  was  born  in  Chicago,  Dl.  He 
served  in  World  War  I  as  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance  driver.  Advertising  art  gave 
him  the  first  outlet  for  his  great  talents 
and  eventually  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother. 

Walt  Disney's  contributions  to  the  mo- 
tion picture  screen  since  the  twenties  are 
legion:  "Mickey  Mouse,"  "Donald  Duck," 
"Fantasia,"  "Snow  White."  "Pinocchio." 
"So  Dear  to  My  Heart,"  "Peter  Pan." 
"Seal  Island,"  "The  Living  Desert,"  "The 
Vanishing  Prairie,"  "20,000  Leagues  Un- 
der the  Sea,"  and  "Mary  Poppins,"  to 
mention  a  few. 

His  contributions  never  ceased.  Gen- 
erations have  laughed  and  cried  at  his 
creations.  His  sensitivity  was  unparal- 
leled and  he  knew  how  to  reach  the  en- 
tire family.  He  was  the  greatest  of  en- 
tertainers. He  was  a  magician  without 
pretense.  It  has  been  recorded  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  alive. 

Walt  Disney  came  to  the  top  the  hard 
way.  He  had  a  tremendous  drive.  The 
Disney  studio  atmosphere,  said  a  former 
executive,  was  one  of  compulsory  democ- 
racy. The  lowliest  inkgirl  called  Walt 
by  his  first  name. 

rNTEBEST    IN    CONSERVATION    AND    NATURE 

In  1954  Time  magazine  recorded  that 
through  Disney's  feeling  for  animals  he 
was  related  to  nature  and  to  the  mother 
warmth  of  the  earth: 

Out  of  this  earthlness,  Walt  feels,  there 
sprout  whatever  seeds  of  creativity  he  has. 
"I'm  an  earthy  guy,  all  right,"  he  says. 

Walt  Disney  served  as  National  Wild- 
life Week  chairman,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Wildlife,  for  ap- 
proximately a  dozen  years.  While  he  was 
not  identified  with  any  particular  type 
of  conservation,  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

Great  credit  should  go  to  Walt  Dis- 
ney for  his  nature  films,  both  motion 
plctui-es  and  television.  He  did  excellent 
work  In  the  whole  area  of  nature.  As  an 
Individualist  he  brought  the  word  "con- 
servation"  to  the  people.  This  Idea  has 
always  been  thoroughly  Interwoven  into 
his  nature  films. 

He  produced  short  television  scripts  on 
wildlife  at  no  cost  to  the  Federation  of 
Wildlife.  Further.  Walt  Disney  ac- 
complished an  enormous  amount  of 
work  in  conservation  which  went  un- 
noticed because  he  did  not  advertise  it. 
Disney  constantly  brought  the  necessity 
of  conservation  to  the  eyes  of  individuals 
which  made  them  think  conservation. 
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What  caji  we  say  of  Walt 
has  not  been  said  before? 
been  written  about  him.     He 
called  the  most  ingenious  artis^ 
day,  America's  idol,  a  giant  of 
tion  picture  industry. 

Disneyland  opened  its  doors 
1955,  and  became  a  mecca  for 
the  world  over.    About  50  million 
sons — at  the  rate  of  6  million 
had  passed  through  its  turnstiles 
including  kings  and  commoners. 

Through  the  years  Walt  Dlsiiey 
tinued  to  bring  to  us  hours  of  clean 
fascinating  entertainment  which 
young  have  shared  together 
good  wherever  he  went. 

To  this  great  artist  and  loya|l 
ican  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
profound  thanks  for  sharing  wll|h 
God-given  talents. 

To  his  wife,  Lillian:  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Ronald  Miller  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brown; 
his  seven  grandchildren;  and  his  broth- 
er, Roy.  I  extend  my  prayerfjul  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  sadness. 
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BATTLE   BREWS   AT  WESTERN 
WATER   HOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore*  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thi  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HoSmer]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes.  J 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^he  other 
day  I  commented  very  briefly  o^  Secre- 
tary Udall's  proposed  revlsioni  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  Having 
now  had  the  opportionity  to  re(view  his 
plan  more  thoroughly,  I  am  satisfied  that 
my  initial  evaluation  was  accurate.  It 
is  fantastic.  Because  Secretary  Udsdl, 
in  his  responsible  position  as  th«  admin- 
istration's policymaker  on  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  has  taken  It 
upon  himself  to  totally  disregard  a  care- 
fully wrought  seven-State  agreement  for 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
I  must  make  a  more  detailed  evaluation 
of  my  position  on  the  central  Arizona 
project.  1 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Uldall  has 
taken  the  time  to  consult  wlt^  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast 
the  entire  blame  upon  him.  His  fellow 
Arizonans,  with  whom  he  has  limited  his 
conferences,  seem  not  to  lack  in  Imagina- 
tion as  to  ways  and  means  for  throwing 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  Pacific  South- 
west water  machinery.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  perplexing  aspect  of  the  attempt  by 
the  six  other  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  to  maintain  unity  within  the  basin 
has  been  the  multiplicity  of  proposals 
stretiming  out  of  Arizona  since  the  last 
Congress.  Now  the  Secretary  hajs  thrown 
more  mud  into  the  water. 

Two  years  ago,  Arizona  and  dalifomla 
buried  an  extremely  active  I  hatchet, 
blunted  and  bloodied  from  haljf  a  cen- 
tury's constant  warfare  in  evefy  forum 
their  resourceful  water  leaders  could  dis- 
cover. Prom  the  stately  and  ^  subdued 
atmosphere  of  the  Supreme  Coqrt  to  the 
ordering  out  of  Arizona's  Natiorml  Guard 
to  rout  the  builders  of  Parker  jDam,  no 


effort  or  expense  was  spared  by  these 
States  to  prevent  a  sensible  resolution  of 
the  dispute.  Westerners  have  always 
battled  vigorously  over  their  water  holes, 
but  never  on  as  ambitious  a  scale  as  this. 

The  West  has  always  been  haunted  by 
too  little  water  for  its  unprecedented 
growth.  Perhaps  in  the  past,  the  solu- 
tion was  beyond  our  grasp.  Today,  this 
is  no  longer  true.  Our  expanding  tech- 
nology is  giving  us  answers  not  readily 
available  to  us  before  to  augment  our 
Colorado  River  water  supply.  Weather 
modification  and  desalination  now  have 
a  realistic  potential.  We  are  now  capable 
of  extending  our  more  traditional  aque- 
ducts greater  distances  to  seek  new  sup- 
plies. Knowledge  which  increases  the 
productiveness  of  our  watersheds  and 
improves  our  coruervation  practices  must 
inevitably  increaie  our  existing  resources. 

On  the  basis  jf  our  ability  to  increase 
our  water  suprly  and  end  brawling  over 
a  dwindling  river,  we  reached  agreement. 
I  will  not  agf.in  describe  this  agreement 
to  you.  Bu*.  I  must  point  out  that  the 
features  up'jn  which  this  agreement  was 
reached  ara  now  being  plucked  out  one 
by  one  and  consigned  to  the  junk  heap 
by  those  whom  I  heretofore  considered 
responsl'jle  water  leaders.  Berating  their 
able  representatives  in  this  body  and 
fuming  against  California,  some  Ari- 
zonans insist  on  placating  every  noisy 
foe  of  Southwest  development.  They 
want  to  root  out  every  provision  even 
mildly  offensive  to  those  who  are  in- 
different to  the  water  needs  of  the  basin, 
no  matter  how  painstakenly  those  fea- 
tures were  developed  and  made  a  part  of 
this  delicately  structured  compromise: 
and,  no  matter  how  vital  they  are  to  the 
continued  growth  of  the  entire  West, 
which  includes  Arizona  whether  we  can 
live  easily  with  her  or  not. 

Arizonans  now  insist  that  we  forgo 
any  serious  attempt  to  study  means  to 
augment  the  Colorado,  apparently  with 
the  wistful  thought  that  this  can  be  done 
by  a  National  Water  Commission,  not 
yet  created,  whose  duties  will  be  so  far- 
reaching  and  numerous  that  it  is  pure 
whimsy  to  imagine  that  a  practical  plan 
could  evolve  before  the  Colorado  River 
becomes  an  historic  monument.  Gone 
also  is  the  protection  to  those  who  have 
long  since  developed  their  economies 
through  usage  of  Colorado  River  water, 
having  relied  on  the  keystone  of  western 
water  law  that  existing  uses  have  prior- 
ity over  new  developments.  Apparently, 
Arizonans  believe  that  principle  only  ap- 
plies to  Arizona  as  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  protection  in  their  bills  today,  Ig- 
noring like  uses  in  California  and  Ne- 
vada. Also  caught  up  in  the  vanishing 
act  is  Marble  Canyon  Dam,  a  hefty  reve- 
nue producer  designed  to  assist  in  paying 
out  the  central  Arizona  project  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  financial  support  for 
the  program  to  augment  the  river.  And 
now,  apparently  inspired  by  this  junk- 
ing expedition  carried  on  by  his  fellow 
Arizonans.  Secretary  Udall  has  thrown 
out  the  rest.  In  a  page  and  a  half  press 
release,  Hualapal  Dam  and  the  develop- 
ment fund  were  consigned  to  oblivion  In 
what  can  only  be  a  quixotic  gesture  to 


the  unsatlable  conservationists,  amply 
sweetened  by  a  proposal  to  extend  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  to  include  Marble 
Canyon.  I  am  amazed  that  the  author 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan,  a 
bold  and  sound  regional  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  entire  basin  and  contain- 
ing each  of  the  features  noted  above,  is 
now  recommending  a  bill  containing  less 
even  than  the  central  Arizona  project 
legislation  when  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  1947.  The  Secretary  apparent- 
ly is  striking  for  a  reputation  for  tiun- 
ing  moim tains  into  molehills. 

Yet  some  remarkable  contradictions 
exist  in  aU  the  new  approaches  being 
showered  upon  us.  While  telling  us  to 
forget  a  realistic  approach  to  augment- 
ing the  river  and  financing  new  develop- 
ments, the  water  carrying  capacity  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  has  mysteri- 
ously grown  from  1.8  million  acre-feet  to 
2.1  million  acre-feet  after  a  lapse  of  only 
6  months  and  this  after  we  reluctantly 
swallowed  an  Increase  in  its  capacity  of 
40  percent  just  6  months  before  that. 
Further,  in  abandoning  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  under  one  approach  and  thereby 
depleting  our  financial  resources,  we  now 
find  a  vigorous  petition  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  grant  an  immedi- 
ate construction  license  for  Marble  Can- 
yon Dam  on  behalf  of  the  Arizona  Power 
Authority,  an  ofiQcial  agency  of  the  State 
of  Arizona.  It  appears  that  while  the 
size  of  the  aqueduct  may  be  increased, 
the  potential  revenues  from  Marble  to 
help  pay  for  it  will  now  be  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Arizona. 

I  see  only  two  alternatives  open  in  the 
face  of  these  proposals.  If  all  our  future 
lies  with  the  .National  Water  Commission 
as  recomjnended  by  Secretary  Udall  and 
the  Arizonans.  then  the  central  Arizona 
project  must  be  deferred  pending  its  ap- 
praisal by  the  Commission  and  I  make  no 
recommendation  for  any  speed  in  mak- 
ing that  appraisal.  In  the  event  the 
Commission  recommends  that  people 
move  where  the  water  is  rather  than  take 
the  water  to  the  people,  then  the  project 
will  not  be  necessary  and  the  present 
residents  can  settle  down  to  a  semicoma- 
tose existence  and  not  concern  them- 
selves with  improving  their  lot.  If  the 
Commission  furnishes  us  a  concrete  pro- 
gram to  augment  our  bankrupt  river, 
then  it  Is  time  to  start  thinking  in  a  very 
preliminary  way  about  someday  building 
a  central  Arizona  project  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  assured  that  it  will  always 
nm  brim  full.  Perhaps  this  is  a  task  we 
might  leave  to  our  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren. 

If  we  can  somehow  manage  to  salvage 
some  vestiges  of  a  regional  plan,  albeit 
poorly  financed  and  with  dimmed  hopes 
of  a  realistic  means  to  overcome  our 
shortages,  then  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect must  be  reduced  conmiensurately  in 
size  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  river  and 
the  revenues  available  to  fund  its  con- 
struction. For  almost  two  decades,  this 
project  was  promoted  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  1.2  million  acre-feet  per  year. 
We  struck  our  bargain  with  Arizona  2 
years  ago  on  this  amount,  and  I  will  fight 
for  their  project  in  this  size,  or  at  least 
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half  this  size  or  so.  The  willingness  of 
the  Arizonans  to  give  such  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  critics  of  the  seven-State 
agreement  will  force  us  to  work  desper- 
ately to  rescue  what  little  we  can  of  these 
all-essential  features.  I  can  foresee  no 
other  course  but  to  reduce  our  costs  and 
our  demands  on  the  river. 

I  do  not  want  to  oppose  the  central 
Arizona  project  or  have  to  shrink  it  to 
minuscule  proportions.  I  have  pledged 
my  full  support  for  2  years  and  I  Intend 
to  be  good  to  my  word.  But  my  word 
encompasses  a  program  which  runs  to 
the  well-being  of  25  million  people  living 
in  seven  States,  a  program  developed  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one 
I  am  pleased  to  espouse.  My  word  does 
not  encompass  this  more  recent  non- 
sense from  Arizona  or  her  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


US.  POLICY  ON  RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal! 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  raised  important 
questions  about  U.S.  policy  in  support 
of  economic  sanctions  against  the  Smith 
regime  in  Rhodesia.  Generally,  they 
have  argued  against  the  legality  of  this 
policy  and  have  urged  that  we  reopen 
trade  with  the  Smith  regime  and  rescind 
our  policy  of  support  for  the  Security 
Council  resolution.  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  analyze  these  contentions. 

Most  critics  of  the  U.S.  position  argue 
that  we  are  violating  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  meddling  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  another  state,  and  they  cite  ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  charter  as 
their  evidence.  However,  article  2,  para- 
graph 7,  does  not  apply  in  this  instance. 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  "state"  and  has  not 
been  recognized  as  such  by  a  single  gov- 
ernment or  international  organization. 
Nor  is  the  situation  in  Rhodesia  "domes- 
tic", since  it  involves  Britain's  interna- 
tional responsibiltles  under  the  charter 
relating  to  non-self-governing  territories. 
Nor,  finally,  does  the  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  constitute  "intervention" 
since  the  Council  has  acted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Rhodesia  cannot  claim 
sovereignty  or  international  legal  stand- 
ing before  Britain  formally  grants  it  In- 
dependence. 

Many  of  the  same  critics  claim  that 
the  United  Nations  action  is  a  denial  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  But 
this  argument  cannot  be  substantiated 
unless  one  chooses  to  take  a  perverse 
view  of  the  facts.  Ian  Smith's  regime 
speaks  for  only  6  percent  of  Rhodesia's 
population,  decidedly  not  for  the  other 
94  percent.  To  those  who  believe  that 
Mr.  Smith  eventually  plans  to  extend  ma- 
jority rule,  I  can  only  quote  his  own 
words  in  refutation : 

I  cannot  In  all  honesty  claim  that  I  am  an 
Mvocate  of  majority  rule. 

Again,  after  rejecting  the  British  work- 
ing document  last  December,  Smith  said: 


We  will  never  negotiate  with  Britain  while 
Mr.  Wilson  Is  In  his  present  position  because 
be  Is  waiting  for  lis  to  reach  the  position 
of  one  man,  one  vote,  and  this  will  not  hap- 
pen in  my  lifetime  or  Mr.  Wilson's  lifetime. 

Par  from  representing  a  denial  of  self- 
determination,  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tion— taken  at  Britain's  request — seeks 
to  insure  that  the  rights  of  4  million  are 
not  overridden  by  a  minority  of  220,000. 
Surely,  support  of  such  a  policy  is  in  the 
best  American  tradition  and  very  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

On  Januaiy  5.  President  Johnson 
signed  an  Executive  order  prohibiting 
all  American  trade  with  Rhodesia.  Some 
contend  that  he  had  no  legal  authority 
to  do  this  without  congressional  consent. 
They  are  mistaken.  Under  authority 
granted  him  by  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  implement 
Security  Council  measures  pursuant  to 
article  41  which  are  intended  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and 
security. 

But,  say  these  critics,  the  Security 
Council  is  in  error  because  the  Rhodesian 
situation  poses  no  threat  to  international 
peace  and,  therefore,  provides  no  justi- 
fication for  mandatory  sanctions.  How- 
ever, the  Security  Council  has  acted,  and 
we  as  members  of  that  body  are  obliged 
to  abide  by  that  decision.  Furthermore, 
the  Security  Council  concluded  that  con- 
tinued minority  rule  by  220,000  whites 
over  a  disfranchised  majority  of  4  mil- 
lion nonwhites  involves  great  risks  of 
violence,  particularly  in  a  continent  of 
nonwhite  nations  so  recently  freed  from 
colonial  rule.  That  the  Security  Council 
should  judge  Rhodesia's  rebellion  to  be 
a  threat  to  international  peace  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  the  realities. 

The  most  extreme  critics  of  the  U.S. 
position  on  Rhodesia  point  to  British 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  as  cause  for 
not  helping  Britain  bring  Rhodesia  to 
terms.  This  argument  is  an  evasion  of 
the  central  issue  and,  worse,  is  ooth  un- 
fair and  inaccurate.  It  is  time  that  the 
record  was  set  straight. 

In  1965  the  total  value  of  all  trade 
in  both  directions  between  North  Viet- 
nam and  Great  Britain  added  up  to 
$530,000.  In  1966  it  was  much  less. 
Moreover,  none  of  this  trade  was  in  stra- 
tegic goods.  As  for  ships  flying  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  it  has  not  always  been  possible 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  control  the 
movements  of  vessels  owned  and  regis- 
tered in  Hong  Kong.  Nine  such  ships — 
none  of  them  over  7,000  tons — called  at 
North  Vietnam  during  1966.  But  no  ship 
owned  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  gone 
to  North  Vietnam  in  over  a  year.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  Britain  has  respected  the 
U.S.  position  on  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Even  then,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  logical  or  legal  con- 
nection between  U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia 
on  the  one  hand  and  British  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  on  the  other.  The  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  have  been  called 
for  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil and  are  binding  on  all  member  states, 
whereas  there  is  no  United  Nations  obli- 
gation in  relation  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 


Acting  at  the  request  of  the  sovereign 
E>ower,  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  the  United  States  is  on  the  firm- 
est legal,  moral,  and  political  ground  in 
implementing  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  The  future  welfare  of  4  mil- 
lion Africans  and  the  racial  stability  of 
the  whole  of  southern  Africa  require  that 
we  do  our  utmost  to  support  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Nations  in  bring- 
ing Mr.  Smith's  illegal  regime  to  terms. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  fiy  in  the  oint- 
ment— and  that  is  South  Africa.  De- 
spite its  legal  obligation  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  to  implement  sanc- 
tions. South  Africa  continues  its  thriving 
trade  with  Rhodesia  and,  more  signifi- 
cantly, supplies  Rhodesia  with  oil  and 
petroleum  products  which  the  colony  has 
been  unable  to  get  elsewhere.  Because 
of  such  assistance.  Smith  has  now  been 
able  to  hold  out  for  some  15  months.  He 
could  hold  out  indefirutely  unless  this 
flow  of  oil  and  trade  is  stopped. 

Given  its  chronic  balance-of-payments 
diflBculties  and  large  investments  in 
South  Africa,  Britain  is  understandably 
reluctant  to  apply  the  necessary  pres- 
sures on  South  Africa.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  much  less  to  lose 
by  doing  so  and,  in  fact,  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  take  action  should  it  prove 
necessary. 

South  Africa  imports  all  its  oil,  much 
of  it  supplied  and  reflned  by  American 
oil  companies.  Caltex  and  Mobil  alone 
own  48  percent  of  South  Africa's  refining 
capacity,  and  12  U.S.  oil  firms  are  cur- 
rently under  contract  to  Pretoria  to 
prospect  for  oil.  Thus,  South  Africa  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  external  pressures — 
particularly  to  pressures  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  has  consider- 
able economic  leverage  through  its  oil 
interests  to  make  it  painful  for  South 
Africa  should  she  continue  to  supply  and 
trade  with  Rhodesia.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  use  this  leverage.  Such  ac- 
tion is  beyond  Britain's  current  economic 
capabilities,  but  would  doubtless  meet 
with  her  approval. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  because  of 
our  membership  in  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
become  closely  identified  with  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  in  Rhodesia.  The  African 
nations  would  attribute  failure  of  sanc- 
tions to  a  lack  of  will  on  our  part.  The 
damage  this  could  do  to  our  diplomatic 
posture  throughout  nonwhite  Africa  is 
incalculable.  If  the  Africans  do  not  get 
adequate  help  from  us  on  Rhodesia,  they 
could  well  turn  to  the  East  for  assist- 
ance. 

But  even  more  serious,  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  will  suffer  badly  if 
the  sanctions  fail.  No  one  need  be  re- 
minded what  the  failure  of  economic 
sanctions  on  Italy  did  to  the  League  of 
Nations  between  the  World  Wars.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  again. 


DAVID  LEO   LAWRENCE— CREATIVE 
POLITICIAN.  1889-1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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from    Pennsylvania    [Mi 
head]  is  recognized  for  60  mlm  tes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Spealer.  when 
Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  died  I4  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  I  lost  a  great  fi^end,  and 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  United  States  ol|  America 
lost  a  great  leader,  a  man  who  can  best 
be  described  as  a  truly  creative  poli- 
tician. 

"I  was  bom  into  politics."  the  late 
David  Leo  Lawrence  once  said. 

Seventy-seven  years  later,  0^  Novem- 
ber 21.  1966,  he  died  in  politics.  He 
never  regained  consciousness  after  a 
massive  heart  attack  that  st-uck  him 
down  17  days  earlier  as  he  addressed  a 
Democratic  campaign  rally  In  Pitts- 
burgh, the  city  of  his  birth. 

In  a  lifetime  of  dedication  t|)  politics, 
two  things  marked  David  Lawrrence  for 
greatness. 

The  first  was  his  consummate  skill  in 
his  chosen  profession,  a  skill  that  earned 
him  the  admiration  of  his  pejrs  and  a 
place  in  the  highest  councils  of  his  party 
and  his  land. 

The  second  was  his  vision  0 '  political 
power,  a  vision  that  won  him  t  le  lasting 
love  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  aaw  politi- 
cal power  not  as  an  end  in  itstlf,  but  as 
a  rare  means — indeed,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity— to  make  creative  contributions 
to  American  society. 

He  made  many  such  contribi  tions,  but 
the  greatest  living  monument  ;o  his  po- 
litical creativity  is  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
a  city  he  re-created  during  an  unprece- 
dented four  terms  as  its  mayc  r.  David 
L.  Lawrence  succeeded  in  uniting  public 
power  and  private  wealth  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  his  dying  birthp  ace.  The 
result  is  justly  famed  as  the  1  Pittsburgh 
renaissance. 

David  L.  Lawrence's  creativi  ;y  was  his 
by  birth.  His  skill  in  poll  ics  came 
through  long  experience.  He  could  not 
have  utilized  the  birthright  w  thout  the 
apprenticeship. 

Lawrence  was  born,  on  Jun;  18.  1889, 
into  a  working-class  Pittsbutgh  home 
where  politics,  like  potatoes,  w^s  a  staple 
in  the  diet.  His  maternal  gr^dmother 
had  been  an  Allegheny  County  assessor. 
His  father.  Charles  B.  Lawrerce.  was  in 
the  hauling  business  and  t,  precinct 
leader  in  a  Democratic  organiz  ation  then 
so  small,  he  said  later,  that  "he  Demo- 
crats had  a  hard  time  rounding  up 
enough  people  to  act  as  poll  catchers." 

His  classroom  schooling  e^ded  with 
the  10th  grade,  after  he  completed  a  2- 
year  commercial  course.  His  political 
schooling  began  in  earnest  when,  at  the 
age  of  14,  he  became  a  stenogi  apher  and 
boy  of  all  chores  in  the  law  ofllce  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan,  chairman  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Democratic  Pa  ty. 

Brennan  taught  Lawrence  t  he  A  B  C's 
of  ward  politics,  particularly  Bhe  duty  of 
loyalty  to  the  party  organizat  on.  Law- 
rence, for  his  part,  was  an  apt  and  eager 
student  of  what  Columnist  Robert  Taylor 
described  in  the  Pittsburgh!  Press  of 
November  27.  1966,  as  '  thi  old-style 
PDlitics  of  the  pre-Roosevelt  era." 

Taylor  wrote: 


As  an  up-and-coming  young  politician, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  for  the  most  part  on  the 
outside  loolting  In.  He  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat and  the  politics  of  the  day  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  strictly  Republican. 

Before  1932  there  were  no  such  backstops 
against  Individual  adversity  as  relief,  public 
assistance,  unemployment  compensation. 
Social  Security,  etc. 

The  local  political  leader  then  took  the 
place  of  the  government-operated  programs. 
If  a  family  fell  Into  dire  straits.  It  was  the 
ward  chairman  or  other  local  operative  who 
arranged  for  a  basket  of  food  or  a  ton  of 
coal,  or  a  Job  on  the  public  payroll. 

Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  various  re- 
strictions on  voting.  There  was  a  tax  quali- 
fication on  the  franchise,  and  for  those  who 
didn't  own  real  estate,  there  was  the  tedious 
business  of  standing  in  line  to  get  assessed 
and  standing  in  line  again  to  pay  the  tax. 

There  was  also  annual  registration  for 
voting,  which  meant  standing  In  line  again 
to  register. 

All  this,  of  course,  tended  to  discourage 
voting  by  Independents  and  made  elections 
easier  for  those  in  power  to  control.  .  .  . 

Lawrence  was  later  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  change  this  system,  and  to  adapt  to 
the  changes  he  helped  bring  about,  but 
in  his  youth,  he  listened,  observed,  and 
learned. 

He  did  all  these  things  so  well  that  he 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  23,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1912, 
where  he  served  as  a  page  for  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  forces.  "Wilson,"  he  ob- 
served years  later,  "was  the  real  class." 
The  1912  convention  was  the  first  of 
14  he  was  to  attend  in  his  political  life. 
After  serving  in  the  World  War  I 
Army,  Lawrence  opened  an  insurance 
business  but  continued  to  devote  a  major 
portion  of  his  time  to  politics.  In  1920, 
17  years  after  he  had  embarked  on  his 
apprenticeship  to  Brennan,  he  became 
Allegheny  County  Democratic  chairman. 
The  title  sounded  grand,  but  the  organi- 
zation he  presided  over  then  was  weak 
and  without  funds  or  headquarters. 

Meanwhile,  Lawrence's  political  hori- 
zons were  widening.  As  Helen  Fuller 
wrote  in  Harper's  magazine  in  August 
1964: 

Pennsylvania  had  not  given  a  Democrat  a 
majority  in  a  Presidential  election  since  the 
Civil  War.  but  the  state's  delegation,  with 
its  large  bloc  of  votes,  had  status  at  national 
nominating  conventions.  As  a  delegate, 
Lawrence  listened,  learned,  and  made  friends 
with  delegat«s  from  powerful  states.  Includ- 
ing In  1920  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Alfred 
E.  Smith.  Four  years  later,  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  he  worked  at  both  the  bot- 
tom and  the  top.  In  a  fierce  fight  over  a 
plank  in  the  platform  denouncing  the  then- 
rampant  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  name,  Emma 
Guffey  Miller,  Pennsylvania's  perennial 
Democratic  National  Commltteewoman,  de- 
livered an  eloquent  supporting  speech  which 
Heywood  Broun  called  "the  Intellectual  treat 
of  the  convention."  Moments  before  deliv- 
ering the  speech,  she  had  dictated  it  to  Law- 
rence as  he  sat  at  a  typewriter  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Garden. 

At  the  same  convention,  Lawrence  first 
made  It  to  the  top.  The  Democratic  leader 
of  Philadelphia,  Charles  P.  Donnelly,  was 
one  of  the  select  group  from  all  over  the 
country  who  constituted  the  Al  Smith 
Strategy  Board.  An  hour  after  the  con- 
vention adjourned  each  day,  these  leaders 
met  to  decide  what  to  do  at  the  next  session. 
FDR,  in  his  wheelchair,  presided. 
The  Smith  group  had  fought  vigorously 


for  the  anti-KKK  plank.  When  they  lost, 
Mr.  Donnelly  decided  to  go  home  to  Phila- 
delphla.  "I'd  like  Davey  to  sit  In  my  place," 
he  told  the  Strategy  Board.  And  Lawrence 
was  In. 

At  the  1928  convention.  Lawrence 
again  backed  Smith,  who  won  the  nomi- 
nation. At  every  convention  thereafter, 
the  man  whom  Lawrence  backed  even- 
tually received  the  party's  nomination, 
and  at  every  convention  thereafter  his 
reputation  as  a  skillful  presidential 
kingmaker  grew. 

With  his  power  over  Democratic  affairs 
growing  far  beyond  Pittsburgh,  Lawrence 
made  his  first,  and  only  unsuccessful,  try 
for  public  office  in  1931,  losing  by  9,000 
votes  in  a  race  for  county  commissioner. 
He  was  not  to  seek  office  again  until 
1945,  and  then  reluctantly. 

Lawrence  had  developed  an  uncanny 
skill  as  a  behind-the-scenes  mediator 
As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  noted 
in  1964,  when  Lawrence  was  called  in 
to  head  off  an  em.barrassing  convention 
floor  fight  over  rival  Mississippi  dele- 
gations: 

Mr.  Lawrence  ...  is  an  expert  at  politicsl 
maneuvering.  He  is  skilled  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  making  sure  that,  m  Intraparty 
disputes,  nobody  loses  and  everybody  wins. 

He  used  this  skill  to  help  forge  the 
winning  Roosevelt-Garner  ticket  in  the 
1932  convention,  and  to  cement  his  hold 
on  the  Pennsylvania  party  apparatus 
during  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  New  York  Times  of  November  22, 
1966,  took  note  of  Lawrence's  extraor- 
dinary performance  in  1932 : 

Mr.  Lawrence's  vote-getting  effort  In  be- 
half of  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought 
comparisons  with  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith's 
effort  In  New  York,  a  considerable  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Lawrence's  campaigning  since 
Pennsylvania  had  been  a  Republican  fief  for 
most  of  the  century. 

Lawrence's  efforts  yielded  a  threefold 
reward.  In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  1934  he  resigned  to  become  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman,  a  post  he  held  a 
total  of  10  years,  and  the  following  year, 
after  George  H.  Earle  was  elected  Penn- 
sylvania's first  Democratic  Governor  in 
this  century,  he  was  also  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth. 

Lawrence's  use  of  his  position  in  the 
State  government  was  a  measure  of  his 
greatness.  During  his  campaigning,  he 
had  noted  a  groimdswell  in  favor  of  re- 
forming the  State's  election  code.  When 
the  bureau  of  elections  came  under  his 
control  as  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  quietly  set  about  getting  tax- 
qualifications  for  voting  abolished  and 
replacing  annual  registration  with  the 
permanent  registration  now  in  effect. 

The  State's  present  basic  election  code 
was  enacted  by  the  Democratic  legis- 
lature in  1937.  and  it  was  Lawrence's 
draft  of  the  code  which  the  legislature 
passed. 

Robert  Taylor  wrote  of  Lawrence's  ef- 
forts in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  No- 
vember 27,  1966: 

The  new  order  brought  a  profound  change 
In  politics  and  campaigning  styles.    The  so- 
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(jUed  "controlled  vote  "  shrank  In  size  and 
Unportnnce.  Public  payrolls  no  longer  swing 
elections;  they  simply  supply  the  campaign 
workers  and  some  of  the  campaign  funds. 

Many  of  the  old-style  political  leaders 
never  did  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  kept  trying  to  win  elections  by 
the  old  methods. 

But  Dave  Lawrence  realized  full  well  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  which  he  helped  to 
bring  about.  .  .  . 

Lawrence's  reforms  radically  altered 
the  political  system  in  which  he  had 
grown  up,  but  he  adapted  easily  to  the 
changes.  As  he  himself  explained  about 
enlarging  the  franchise  in  a  speech  last 
February  28: 

Political  parties  consistently  need  new 
people.  They  need  spirited  discussion. 
And  they  need  skilled  participation.  As  a 
Democrat  I  always  welcome  it  and  I  always 
will.  That  kind  of  participation  should  In 
no  way  stifle  or  quiet  warranted  criticism. 
What  It  does  Is  to  give  perspective  and  ef- 
fectiveness to  that  criticism. 

Electoral  reforms  were  not  the  only 
changes  that  Lawrence  made  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth.  He  guided 
the  State's  "Little  New  Deal"  through  the 
legislature,  giving  the  State  Its  first  ma- 
jor welfare  legislation,  legislation  which 
remained  on  the  books  intact  until  an- 
other Democratic  administration  up- 
dated it  in  1955: 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  No- 
vember 26,  1966,  called  Lawrence  a  "man 
who  had  wielded  power  for  human  bet- 
terment." His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  won  him  this  tribute  from 
the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO : 

Dave  Lawrence  never  relaxed  in  his  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  burdens  of  humble  working 
people.  Improvements  In  many  of  the  laws 
passed  In  Harrlsburg  over  30  years  ago  are 
testimony  to  his  conviction  and  willingness 
to  work  hard  to  achieve  humane  legisla- 
tion. . . . 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people  who  never  lost 
the  common  touch  amid  nationwide  recogni- 
tion that  came  to  him  as  a  leader  of  his 
party  and  Intimate  colleague  of  three  Presi- 
dents. 

Lawrence  returned  to  Pittsburgh  after 
Governor  Earle  ended  his  term  in  1939 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  intraparty 
struggle.  In  the  presidential  election 
year  of  1940,  he  became  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman,  a  post  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  his  death. 

As  a  national  committeeman,  his  in- 
fluence in  the  high  councils  of  his  party 
grew.  At  the  1944  convention,  he  engi- 
neered the  move  that  blocked  the  re- 
nomination  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  as  Vice 
President  and  gave  it  to  Senator  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

With  the  exception  of  the  convention, 
Pittsburgh  was  Lawrence's  preoccupation 
throughout  the  war  years.  In  1945  it 
became  clear  to  him  that  his  allies  in  the 
city  government  lacked  the  ability  to  sell 
their  progressive  ideas  to  the  powerful 
business  and  labor  leaders  whose  help 
they  needed. 

One  morning  in  1945,  while  he  was 
pondering  a  successor  to  the  Incumbent 
mayor,  Lawrence  was  accosted  by  a 
neighbor  who  waited  to  know  if  the  party 
was  going  to  noitninate  a  certain  judge  for 
the  post. 


No,  Lawrence  replied,  party  leaders 
had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  candi- 
date. 

"What  about  me?"  the  man  asked. 

"We  could  go  farther  and  do  worse," 
Lawrence  conceded. 

Later,  newspaE>ers  carried  the  story 
that  Lawrence  himself  had  decided  to 
take  the  nomination.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Lawrence  encountered  his  neighbor 
again. 

"Well, "  said  the  neighbor,  "I  see  they 
went  farther  and  did  worse." 

Lawrence  was  elected  by  14,000  votes 
and  took  office  for  the  first  time  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1946.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  city  of  liis  birth  and  his  education, 
was  in  deep  trouble. 

America  was  in  the  throes  of  the  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace,  and  strikes 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  particularly 
in  heavily  industrialized  Pittsburgh. 
Mayor  Lawrence  faced  his  first  strike — 
a  walkout  in  the  Duquesne  Light  Co. — 
little  more  than  a  month  after  he  took 
office. 

He  succeeded  in  postponing  the  strike 
until  October,  but  during  the  same  year 
he  had  to  wrestle  with  a  26-day  steel 
strike,  two  coal  strikes,  a  115-day  walk- 
out at  a  huge  Westinghouse  plant,  a  53- 
day  hotel  shutdown,  several  bus  strikes, 
and  81  other  work  stoppages. 

Strikes  were  not  the  city's  only  prob- 
lem. Pittsburgh  was  a  used  up  city, 
unattractive  physically  and  unpromising 
economically  because  of  the  nationwide 
trend  toward  industrial  decentralization. 
The  core  of  the  city,  its  principal  source 
of  municipal  revenue,  was  decaying,  and 
property  values  were  falling. 

It  was  a  situation  that  clearly  called 
for  the  concerted  action  of  leaders  in 
business,  labor,  and  government.  In  view 
of  the  city's  history  of  labor  strife  and 
its  rigid  social  stratification,  it  could 
easily  have  been  an  impossible  situation. 

But  David  L.  Lawrence  had  faith  in 
the  city  of  his  birth.  "It  is  my  belief," 
he  said  in  1950,  "that  the  central  city  will 
live  as  the  fountainhead,  the  directing 
center,  of  all  the  swarming  productivity 
of  the  region  about  it." 

Equipped  with  his  consummate  politi- 
cal skill,  honed  by  more  than  40  years 
of  experience,  Lawrence  set  out  to  make 
the  dream  he  had  for  Pittsburgh  come 
true. 

He  enlisted  the  prestige,  planning  tal- 
ent and  overwhelming  economic  re- 
sources of  Pittsburgh's  industrial  chiefs, 
led  by  banker  Richard  K.  Mellon.  He 
won  the  confidence  and  support  of  orga- 
nized labor.  And  he  contributed  the  co- 
operation of  a  by  then  well  entrenched 
Democratic  political  machine.  Between 
them  they  accomplished  what  none  of 
them  could  have  done  alone. 

Lawrence  put  into  effect  and  en- 
forced— a  strict  air  pollution  control 
ordinance  that  cleared  the  skies  over 
Pittsburgh  of  the  smog  that  had  forced 
housewives  to  wash  their  curtains  once  a 
week  and  businessmen  to  wear  two  shirts 
a  day. 

Lawrence  coordinated  a  vast  $1.5  bil- 
lion renewal  of  the  city's  Golden  Triangle 
area.    In  place  of  the  slums  there  are 


now  more  than  15  major  new  skyscrap- 
ers. More  than  a  dozen  urban  renewal 
projects  have  been  completed,  and  Pitts- 
burgh's property  values  have  climbed  by 
more  than  $500  million.  A  $100  million 
county-wide  sewage  disposal  system  has 
contributed  to  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
three  rivers  that  touch  Pittsburgh. 

Lawrence  was  reelected  an  unprece- 
dented three  times  as  mayor  of  the  city 
he  knew  and  loved.  In  steering  the 
Pittsburgh  renaissance,  he  never  used 
the  ordinance  veto  power  available  to 
him.  He  journeyed  to  Harrisburg  to 
plead  for  the  Pittsburgh  package  of  en- 
abling laws  to  spur  the  renewal,  and  he 
got  them. 

Lawrence  was  elected  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  from  1950  to 
1952,  admired  as  the  man  who  had 
brought  a  city  back  to  life. 

Fortune  magazine  in  1958  cited  Pitts- 
burgh as  one  of  the  eight  best-governed 
cities  in  the  country,  and  Lawrence  as 
one  of  the  nine  most  outstanding  mayors 
in  the  country. 

He  was  to  go  on  to  higher  office,  but 
those  who  knew  him  say  he  was  happiest 
as  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  Joseph  M. 
Barr,  who  succeeded  Lawrence  in  the 
post,  said  of  his  mentor : 

More  than  once  he  confided  to  me  that 
the  most  satisfying  years  of  his  life  were 
those  he  served  as  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  was  In  the  mayor's  office  that  this  man, 
so  firm  in  his  own  political  credo,  demon- 
strated unmatched  ability  to  work  with 
others  of  diverse  political  backgrounds  In 
the  best  Interests  of  this  city  and  Its  citizens. 

By  1958,  shortly  after  his  fourth  term 
as  mayor  had  begun,  Lawrence  had  built 
a  strong  political  base  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful 
Democrat  in  the  State.  His  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats, unable  to  agree  on  a  gubernatorial 
candidate,  turned  to  Lawrence.  He  hesi- 
tated, fearing  that  his  69  years  of  age 
and  his  Catholic  religion  would  work 
against  him  in  a  bid  for  statewide  office, 
but  accepted  the  nomination  and  won 
the  office. 

As  Governor,  Lawrence  had  to  deal  on 
a  larger  scale  with  some  of  the  problems 
he  had  faced  in  Pittsburgh — a  depressed 
economy  and  widespread  unemployment. 
In  his  first  year,  he  worked  beiiind  the 
scenes  with  Federal  officials  to  end  a  steel 
strike  that  had  idled  220,000  of  the 
State's  workers. 

He  drove  the  legislature  unmercifully, 
keeping  them  in  a  12-month  session  his 
first  year  and  pushing  through  900  bills. 

His  governorship  was  highlighted  by  a 
variety  of  progressive  actions.  He  was 
proudest  of  significant  educational  ad- 
vances, particularly  in  higher  education 
and  school  district  reorganization,  rec- 
ord-breaking capital  improvements,  en- 
actment of  a  model  library  assistance 
program,  expansion  of  civil  service  cover- 
age, augmented  industrial  development, 
and  bringing  about  a  truly  balanced  fis- 
cal program  for  the  State,  in  which  cur- 
rent income  matched  current  outgo  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  n. 

Midway  through  his  term  of  service 
came  the  1960  Democratic  convention, 
where  he  played  a  key  behind-the-scenes 
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role  In  the  nomination  of  Jol^n  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  President  and  Lyndor  B.  John- 
son for  Vice  President.  His  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  117,000- 
vote  Democratic  margin  of  victory  in 
Pennsylvania. 

When  he  left  Harrisburg  In  1963,  it 
was  to  come  to  Washington  a)  chairman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing,  a  pdst  he  held 
until  his  death.  1 

The  Governor's  post  in  Wasljiington  did 
not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  play 
an  active  role  in  Pennsylvatila  Demo- 
cratic affairs;  when  he  was  felled,  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  spirited  partisan  speech 
in  behalf  of  a  Democratic  can^lidate  who 
had  beaten  a  candidate  o|  his  own 
choosing  in  a  primary.  The  darly  lesson 
of  party  loyalty  stayed  with  him  to  the 
end. 

His  devotion  to  his  party's  principles 
was  recognized  by  his  Repul^lican  suc- 
cessor in  Harrisburg,  Willlaml  Scranton. 

Scranton  said: 

Oov.  Lawrence  has  been  outstanding  both 
as  a  professional  politician  and  ^  statesman, 
whose  service  to  the  people  of  j  Pittsburgh, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvahla  and  the 
entire  nation  has  been  perforated  In  line 
with  his  high  ideals. 

And  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
said  of  Lawrence:  i 

He  was  both  an  elder  statesfian  of  our 
Democratic  party  and  a  stanch  'liberal  who 
remained  young  In  spirit  until  t^e  very  end. 
He  was  Just  as  much  at  home  on  the  New 
Frontier  and  in  the  Great  Society  of  the 
1960s  as  he  was  In  the  New  De|l  era  of  30 
years  ago. 

Lawrence  was  a  man  of  towering  vital- 
ity endowed  with  a  zest  for  li|e  in  all  its 
variety.  These  characteristic!  were  ably 
described  by  the  Most  Reverehd  John  J. 
Wright.  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh,  during  the  low  pontifical 
requiem  Mass  celebrated  for  Lawrence: 

David  Lawrence  demoiistrate<l  his  value 
Judgment  on  life  by  the  fight  tof  social  mo- 
rality that  he  waged  from  his  first  efforts 
at  slum  clearance  to  the  last  pbst  he  held 
as  a  battler  for  fair  housing  ahd  a  foe  of 
discrimination  against  or  dlspafagement  of 
any  being  endowed  with  the  dlkrlne  gift  of 
human  life. 

Lawrence's  was  a  life  of  ext  raordinary 
activity  and  creativity.  His  life  was  a 
great  one,  because  he  was  a  man  who, 
in  his  own  words,  "does  not  shrink  from 
being  called  a  politician."  Politics  to 
David  Lawrence  was  the  noblest  of  call- 
ings, the  most  exciting  and  regarding  of 
professions.  ; 

On  February  28,  1966,  whfen  he  was 
honored  by  the  Pittsburgh  ADA  at  Its  an- 
nual Roosevelt  Day  memorial  dinner, 
Lawrence  summed  up  his  life  as  a  poli- 
tician : 

Being  a  politician  has  in  no  w^y  infringed 
upon  my  liberal  tendencies,  my  iiheral  com- 
mitments. Indeed,  it  has  helped  to  make 
it  possible  to  translate  ideas  Into  reality, 
to  give  substance  to  proposals,,  to  convert 
platforms  Into  law.  It  has  aW>  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  take  part  In  formulating 
party  policies  and  in  the  8electl|on  of  party 
candldataa. 


Over  my  lifetime,  It  has  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  follower  of  great  leaders 
from  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  It  has  placed  me  In  a  position  to 
help  nominate  such  men  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

So  you  can  see  that  for  me,  at  least,  being 
a  politician  has  been  not  so  much  a  burden 
as  a  rewarding  experience  of  citizenship. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  have  been  elected 
and  served  In  high  public  positions,  and 
while  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  chosen 
for  ofDce  by  three  Presidents — Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson — and  I  am  proud  of  having  these 
opp>ortunitle6.  I  would  be  especially  grateful 
if  you  were  to  honor  me  as  the  politician  I 
have  been  or  still  am,  rather  than  for  the 
offices  I  have  held. 

That  would  be  the  honor  I  would  most 
appreciate. 

And  it  would  have  its  highest  meaning 
If  It  helped  to  attract  others  to  the  calling, 
bring  others  into  party  circles,  give  new 
vigor,  new  enthusiasm  and  new  vitality  to 
political  action.  I  can  think  of  few  develop- 
ments that  would  be  more  beneficial  to  our 
way  of  life  and  to  the  hopes  for  the  future 
which  are  common  to  us  all. 


THE  CASE  FOR  LOWERING  THE 
VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  that  would 
establish  the  right  to  vote  of  citizens 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years. 
The  issue  has  been  considered  for 
decades.  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
for  a  decision. 

Poll  privileges  for  the  18-year-olds  Is  a 
contemporary  cause  warranting  action 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  fall  into  two 
major  categories — population  statistics 
and  functional  practicality. 

First  of  all,  a  brief  review  of  our  popu- 
lation's characteristics  reveals  a  strongly 
vocal  youth  group  whose  ranks  are 
rapidly  expanding.  Although  we  may 
recognize  this  present  phenomenon,  it  is 
hard  for  us  also  to  recognize  adequately 
the  impact  of  the  statistical  projection 
that  one-half  of  our  population  will  be 
under  25  within  5  years.  One-half  of  a 
nation's  people  is  a  significant  number. 

The  Census  Bureau  notes  that 
3,717,000  persons  celebrated  their  18th 
birthday  during  1965.  This  Is  a  large 
group  of  Americans,  and  many  of  their 
ideas  will  become  fixed  and  their  habits 
formed  long  before  tliey  reach  the  age 
of  21.  They  are  among  the  college- 
bound,  but  still  more  frequently  they  are 
among  the  working  force;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  are  starting  their  own 
families  or  are  seasoned  military  vet- 
erans with  experience  that  needs  to  be 
reflected  in  the  polling  places.  No  na- 
tion can  afford  to  ignore  such  a  vital 
group  economically  or  politically.  By 
allowing  these  energetic  young  persons 


of  the  20th  centm-y  to  drift  rather  than 
Immerpe  themselves  in  our  society,  we 
may  be  encouraging  them  to  become 
permanently  alienated  politically.  Since 
our  present  political  system  has  evolved 
as  a  practical — and  effective — system  for 
resolving  conflict,  I  cannot  readily 
imagine  what  kind  of  system  could  be 
created  to  replace  it  in  the  future. 
Certainly  our  young  people  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  our  democratic  and  traditional 
way — at  the  polls. 

We  already  know  that  many  of  our 
newly  eligible  voters  will  not  go  to  the 
polls  this  year  or  next.  Election  research 
data  do  not  enable  us  to  analyze  people's 
voting  habits  and  reasoning  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent,  but  computations  do 
show  that  only  about  half  the  new  ell- 
gibles  are  apparently  voting  each  year. 
For  this  reason,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
observed  that  only  5  million  persons 
could  be  called  recent  "potential  voters" 
although  a  total  of  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  reached  voting  age  between 
1960  and  1964. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
boasted  about  600,000  youth  in  1900  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  19.  while  the 
1960  figures  showed  we  had  800,000  ener- 
getic young  people  falling  into  that  age 
category.  This  expansionary  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  in  my  State  and  in 
every  other  State. 

These  statistics  are  also  meaningful  in 
the  environmental  sense.  We  may  infer 
more  depth  and  significance  to  our  pop- 
ulation figures  by  observing  social  trends. 
Our  young  people  between  18  and  21  rep- 
resent a  well-informed  contemporary 
army  computed  to  be  12,148,000  in  force 
as  of  1965.  They  have  taken  advantage 
of  our  intensified  Federal,  State,  and 
local  educational  programs  as  well  as  our 
improved  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities.  They  certainly  are  not 
carbon  copies  of  yesterday's  youth  and 
we  would  not  realistically  wish  them  to 
be  mere  reproductions.  The  young  peo- 
ple of  the  past,  the  world  over,  however, 
have  made  historic  contributions  with- 
out modern  opportunities.  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson wrote  his  first  volume  when  he 
was  18;  Victor  Hugo  was  already  writing 
at  age  15;  and  Newton  made  some  of  his 
greatest  scientific  discoveries  before  he 
was  25.  Certainly  creativity  and  maturi- 
ty are  capable  of  transcending  all  chron- 
ological age  and  historical  barriers.  The 
American  political  system  needs  the  ef- 
forts of  youth  as  much  as  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  need  talented  young  people. 

A  majority  of  this  Nation's  adults  con- 
sider today's  18-year-olds  mature  enough 
to  vote,  according  to  a  1965  Gallup  poll. 
The  poll  reported  that  a  total  of  57  per- 
cent said  "yea"  while  only  39  percent 
were  negative  and  4  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents expressed  no  opinion.  Less 
than  30  years  ago — In  1939 — 17  percent 
of  the  polled  populace  were  in  favor  while 
83  percent  were  opposed. 

Times  have  changed. 

The  accelerating  rise  of  youth  In  terms 
both  of  number  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment constitute  one  category  of  the  nu- 
merous reasons  compelling  me  to  Intro- 
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duce  legislation  giving  the  18-year-olds 
the  right  and  privilege  to  vote.  The 
other  category  is  based  on  the  purely 
functional  approach. 

Since  1943,  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  considered  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  from  21.  Sinoe  the  voting  laws 
are  essentially  the  responsibility  of  each 
and  every  State,  this  question  has  de- 
manded much  time  and  effort  from  a 
great  number  of  legislators.  Many  of 
these  legislators  would  prefer  to  devote 
their  attention  to  other  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  States  today.  And  since 
changing  the  voting  age  requires  a  State 
constitutional  amendment  In  every  case 
except  for  West  Virginia,  such  a  change 
is  a  complex  task. 

The  complexity  of  this  task  can  be  ob- 
served within  the  confines  of  one  State — 
my  own.  Pennsylvania,  like  many  other 
States,  requires  the  approval  of  two  suc- 
cessive legislatures  before  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  may  be  put  to  a  ref- 
erendum. A  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  wa » intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  but  it 
died  in  committee.  Between  that  year 
and  1957,  there  was  additional  activity, 
but  little  or  no  action  resulted.  The 
first  proposal  to  achieve  notable  success 
in  the  tedious  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  legislation  on  this  topic  was 
Introduced  during  1957.  That  was  the 
year  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  measure  by  a  vote  of  159  to 
1,  while  the  Senate  approved  it  unani- 
mously. The  advocates  tried  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  succeeding  legis- 
lature, but  the  necessary  action  was  not 
repeated  in  1959. 

Now  Pennsylvania's  new  Senate  has  a 
similar  resolution  before  it,  and  other 
States  are  also  showing  renewed  Inter- 
est. Congress  can  save  the  individual 
State  legislatures  both  time  and  energy 
by  quickly  agreeing  to  my  resolution  and 
then  submitting  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

Only  four  States  have  been  able  to  take 
the  necessary  provisions  permitting  per- 
sons under  21  to  vote.  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky place  the  minimum  &ge  at  18,  while 
our  two  newest  States  have  been  a  little 
less  progressive:  Alaska  selected  19,  and 
Hawaii.  20. 

Enacting  my  proposal  permitting  the 
18-year-olds  to  vote  would  be  a  timely 
action  concluding  much  consideration 
and  debate.  It  is  an  action  supported  by 
statistics,  and  an  action  supported  by 
practicality. 

I  support  the  right  of  the  modern-day 
18-year-old  to  vote,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  Congress  should  assume  Its  respon- 
sibility to  make  these  timely  provisions. 


AMERICAN  NAZI  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  author- 
ized a  preliminary  inquiry  into  several 


organizations  which,  it  felt,  might  be  en- 
gaging in  un-American  activities  which 
would  bring  them  under  the  legislative 
mandate  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  One  of  these 
groups  was  the  American  Nazi  Party 
under  the  fanatic  leadership  of  one 
Geoi-ge  Lincoln  Rockwell. 

An  extensive  study  of  tliis  organiza- 
tion was  conducted,  and  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  Representative 
Edwin  Willis,  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  results  of  this  preliminary 
inquiry.  It  is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cautious  and  painstaking 
manner  in  which  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  proceeds  in 
these  matters.  Despite  the  charges  of 
our  adversaries,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  adheres  to  an 
orderly  and  carefully  circumscribed  pro- 
cedure in  all  investigations.  One  of  our 
cardinal  principles  is  that  in  each  case 
a  preliminary  inquiry  be  conducted  and 
its  results  appraised  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

The  American  Nazi  Party  was  carefully 
scrutinized  during  the  past  Congress  by 
our  staff  investigators.  Chairman  Wil- 
lis' report,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  yesterday,  states  that: 

While  the  Nazi  Party's  aims  and  doctrines 
are  un-American,  it  is  clear  that  Rockwell 
and  his  handful  of  followers  are  of  little  sig- 
nificance to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  the  traditional  or  generally  accepted  sense 
of  that  phrase.  It  is  my  view  that  we,  as  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  would  be  dignifying 
Rockwell  far  beyond  his  importance  if  we 
were  to  hold  hearings  on  his  group. 

The  committee  staff  has  been  collect- 
ing information  on  the  American  Nazi 
Party  since  it  was  formed  some  7  years 
ago,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  just 
about  every  person  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  the  Rockwell  Nazis  have 
probably  less  than  50  active  members, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  group  has 
numbered  more  than  100  members  na- 
tionally at  any  time  in  the  past.  Fi- 
nancially unstable,  this  subversive  group 
is  anything  but  impressive  with  a  signifi- 
cant E>ercentage  of  the  so-called  "troop- 
ers" having  either  criminal  records  or 
dishonorable  discharges  from  the  armed 
services. 

In  attempting  to  salvage  the  remains 
of  his  poorly  organized  group,  Rockwell 
recently  announced  that  he  was  chang- 
ing the  name  of  his  organization  to  the 
National  SoclaUst  White  People's  Party. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  staff  is  continuing  its  vigi- 
lance over  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  American  Nazi  Party  and  will  report 
any  noticeable  changes  to  the  committee. 
Otherwise,  it  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Willis,  that  this 
small  subversive  group  creates  no  more 
than  occasional  problems  which  local 
police  can  adequately  handle. 

The  text  of  the  chairman's  report,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  full  committee 
on  February  8,  1967,  is  hereby  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  Record  : 


Th«  American  Nazi  Pabty 
The  American  Nazi  Party,  as  Its  name 
Indicates,  has  openly  advocated  a  form  of 
government  for  the  United  States  that  is 
both  alien  and  hostile  to  that  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  It  h£is  categorized  itself 
as  a  subversive  organization  not  only  by  Its 
name,  but  by  open  profession  of  Nazi  alms. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  organization  definitely  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Conunlttee's  man- 
date. It  "attacks  the  principle  of  the  form 
of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution." 

The  mandate  of  this  Committee  Is  worded 
exactly  the  same  as  the  mandate  of  its  im- 
mediate predecessors,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  The  very  first 
Investigation  conducted  by  that  Committee, 
and  its  first  hearings,  concerned  the  Ger- 
man-American Bund  and  other  groups  In 
this  country  which,  in  the  late  30's.  were 
serving  as  agents  of  the  Axis  powers.  Its 
Investigation  led  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
number  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  leaders  and, 
not  long  after  its  report  on  this  investigation 
was  published.  President  Roosevelt  expelled 
from  this  country  scores  of  Nazi  agents  men- 
tioned In  that  report. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  niunerous  re- 
marks made  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  on 
May  26,  1938,  when  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's mandate  was  being  debated,  make 
it  clear  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
Committee's  authority  to  investigate  the 
American  Nazi  Party. 

At  present,  however,  we  are  faced  with  the 
practical  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  exercise  that  authority. 

Conditions  are  much  different  today  than 
they  were  in  the  late  30's  and  early  40's  when 
the  Special  Committee  investigated  Nazi  and 
Fascist  organizations.  The  membership  of 
the  German-American  Bund,  the  Silver 
Shirts  and  other  organizations  of  that  type 
was  large.  Moreover,  those  organizations 
were  agents  of  totaUtarian  foreign  powers 
and  enjoyed  the  aid  and  support  of  those 
powers.  Because  of  their  strength,  back- 
ing, political  ideology,  and  the  threat  of  war 
the  Axis  posed  to  this  NaUon,  they  com- 
prised a  very  real  Fifth  Column  threat  to 
our  security.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  fact  that,  at  that  time, 
the  Special  Committee's  Investigation  of 
these  groups  was  not  only  justified,  but 
needed. 

Today  the  situation  Is  vastly  different. 
While  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  has  made 
some  trips  abroad  and  has  sympathetic  and 
Ideological  ties  with  some  relatively  small 
Nazi  movements  in  other  countries,  neither 
he  nor  his  jjarty  serve  as  agents  of  any  for- 
eign Nazi  government  as  such.  In  addition, 
Nazism  Is  largely  discredited  as  a  political 
Ideology  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  there  will  be  any 
change  In  this  situation  in  the  near  future. 
The  staff  has  been  coUectlng  information 
on  the  American  Nazi  Party  since  It  was 
formed  some  seven  years  ago.  It  has  checked 
more  thoroughly  into  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well's group  since  I  directed  the  preliminary 
Investigation  to  be  made  early  in  1965.  As 
a  result  of  this  Investigation,  the  staff  has 
obtained  the  name  of  just  about  every  per- 
son who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Party  In 
the  last  few  years.  At  the  present  time  the 
Nazi  Party  probably  has  less  than  fifty  active 
members.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  has  ever 
at  any  one  time  had  as  many  as  100  active 
members  nationally. 

For  this  reason,  even  though  their  alms 
and  doctrines  are  totalitarian,  represenslble 
and  un-American,  it  is  clear  that  Rockwell 
and  his  handful  of  followers  are  of  little 
significance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
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states  m  the  traditional  or  gen  (rally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  that  phrase.  It  li  my  view 
that  we  as  a  Committee  of  the  Congress, 
would  be  dignifying  Rockwell  far  l»eyond  his 
importance  If  we  were  to  hold  hearings  on 
his  group.  ^      ,         ^. 

Rockwell,  of  course,  wants  us  1o  investi- 
gate his  organization.  He  has  wltten  let- 
ters to  me  asking  that  we  do  so.  He  wants 
to  see  front-page  headlines  about  his  orga- 
nlzaUon.  He  would  Uke  to  see  t  Is  picture 
featured  on  nationwide  TV  new^asts  and 
spread  over  the  pages  of  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  gl'  e  him  the 
publicity  he  not  only  wants,  but  <  esperately 
needs,  at  this  point.  I  do  not  1  elleve  the 
Committee  should  accommodate  him  on  this 

matter.  .  ^.  .     ^, 

The  preliminary  investigation  |whlch  the 
staff  has  made  of  the  American  ^azl  Party 
indicates  that  while  Rockwell  Is  a  demagogue 
and  quite  clever  in  devising  pub;lclty  gim- 
micks, he  18  anything  but  an  eUective  ^- 
eanlzer,  conspirator,  or  leader  of  men.  We 
law  an  example  of  his  publicity  attracting 
ability  the  year  before  last  when  one  of  his 
men  rushed  out  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
in  blackface.  It  took  Just  one  *f  his  very 
small  number  of  followers  to  do  that.  Yet, 
the  natural  reaction  of  many  people  to  the 
radio  TV  and  press  coverage  of  this  action 
was  one  of  alarm  and  a  tendency  to  vastly 
overrate  the  strength  and  import  mce  of  his 
movement. 

Another  factor  to  be  consldeied  Is  that 
everywhere  he  goes,  and  whatever  he  does, 
Rockwell  generates  hostility  anc^  bad  pub- 
licity for  himself— denunciation*  from  the 
pulpit,  from  the  press,  radio  and  T/,  and  from 
numerous  organizations  and  prominent  In- 
dividuals. ^  ,  ..  _ 
I  only  wish  that  the  same  were  true  of  the 
Communist  Party  leaders  who,  for  many  rea- 
sons pose  a  very  real  threat  to  this  country. 
In  his  desperate  efforts  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people,  Rockwell,  for  a  time,  courted 
Elllah  Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims He  was  the  first  white  mai  i  to  address 
a  rally  of  the  Muslims.  He  lateH  broke  with 
Muhammad,  however,  and  denounced  him 
as  a  hypocrite. 

Despite  what  we  must  assums  to  be  his 
best  efforts.  Rockwell  has  failed,  after  years 
of  effort,  to  organize  anything  rssembllng  a 
significant  or  meaningful  follovlng  In  the 
United  States. 

Rockwell's  Nazis  are  anything  but  an  Im- 
oressive  lot.  Our  investigation  lias  revealed 
that  quite  a  few  of  his  followers  have  re- 
ceived dishonorable  discharges  from  the 
Armed  Services;  a  relatively  Ia*ge  number, 
considering  the  size  of  the  groufi  have  crim- 
inal records,  and  some  of  the- 
time  in  mental  institutions, 
"troopers"  who  man  the  part 
headquarters  live  poorly  and  hate  been  torn 
by  dissension  based.  In  part,  dn  homosex- 
uality. The  organization  1 
financed.  Its  bank  account  h 
fleeted  an  Impressive  balance 
literature  has  asked  for  contrib 
items  as  soap,  razor  blades,  can 
even   old    clothing. 

Rockwell  himself  has  appare 
realize  that  Nazism  is  not  a  sa 
in  this  country.  He  recentl; 
that,  in  the  hope  of  creati 
image,  he  ^as  changing  the  na 
ganlzatlon  from  "American  N' 
"National  Socialist  White  P 
He  also  Indicated  that  the  P 
cry  would  be  changed  from 
Hell"  to  "White  Power."  I  dou'  , 
gain  much  by  this.  To  Informed  Americans. 
"National  Socialism"  spells  atlerlsm  Just 
as  much  as  the  term  "Nazism"  dpes  Woubt, 
too.  that  Americans  will  be  talten  In  by  the 
call  of  "White  Power",  as  Rockwell  defines  it 
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any  more  than  they  were  taken  in  by  Hitler's 
traditional  raUylng  cry. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  my  saying  that  Rock- 
well's Party  is  not  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
our  country  U  not  Intended  to  mean  that  it 
presents  no  danger  at  all.  I  mean  only  that 
he  obviously  presents  no  threat  to  the  coun- 
try by  organized,  mass  action. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  another  kind  in  groups,  how- 
ever small,  which  live  on  hate  as  though  it 
were  the  bread  of  life.  By  their  very  nature, 
such  organizations  attract  as  members  those 
who  are  normally  described  as  crackpots  and 
"kooks"— the  most  unstable  and  undesirable 
elements  in  our  society.  There  can  be  no 
telUng  when  an  Individual  member,  or  a  few 
members  of  such  an  organization,  going 
completely  off  the  deep  end,  will  attempt  an 
act    of    violence     that    can    have    terrible 

results.  ^^     ,    i  tv,»+ 

Even  more  unfortunate  Is  the  fact  that 
neither  Investigation  nor  legislation  can  pre- 
vent such  acts  of  violence  by  the  unstable, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  some 
hate  group  and  whether  the  group  represents 
the  right  or  the  left.  ^  .,.,.  ^  _, 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  and  that  of 
the  staff  that  at  this  time  Rockwell  and  hU 
handful  of  Nazis  create  no  more  than  occa- 
sional problems  which  local  poUce  can  ade- 
quately handle. 

Certainly,  If  Indications  should  develop  In 
the  future  that  Rockwell's  Party  Is  gaining 
any  significant  number  o:  followers  and  in- 
fluence, I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
a  full-scale  investigation  and  public  hear- 
ings on  the  organization's  activities.  Be- 
cause the  facts  about  his  organization  are  as 
I  have  stated,  however,  I  do  not  beUeve  such 
an  investigation  or  hearing  should  be  held 
now  At  the  same  time,  I  firmly  believe  that, 
because  of  the  group's  alms  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Its  members,  the  Committee  should 
continue  the  surveillance  it  has  exercised 
over  the  American  Nazi  Party  since  the  time 
it  was  formed. 


very  simple:  it  is  composed  of  a  mutual 
criteria  that  every  Scout  must  strive  to 
attain.  That  criteria  is  the  12  principles 
of  Scouting.  Most  of  us  should  know 
these  principles,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
list  again  what  makes  a  Boy  Scout.  He 
is  trustworthy,  thrifty,  reverent,  cheer- 
ful, kind,  friendly,  helpful,  loyal,  brave, 
obedient,  clean,  and  courteous.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  attributes 
we  should  all  strive  for. 

I  have  never  met  a  man  who  said  that 
he  was  the  worst  for  being  a  Scout  dur- 
ing his  formative  years.  Not  all  Scouts 
will  achieve  the  coveted  status  of  Eagle, 
but  eveiT  boy  who  has  taken  the  Scout 
oath  and  spent  his  first  night  away  from 
home  in  a  sleeping  bag  on  the  hard 
ground  has  gained  something  that  will 
stay  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life— 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  consider 
it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  add  my 
name  to  those  who  are  commemorating 
the  week  of  February  7  to  13  as  Boy 
Scout  Week.  To  these  gallant  young 
pioneers  today  who  will  be  this  Nation's 
leaders  tomorrow.  I  say  with  pride 
"Happy  birthday  and   good  Scouting," 
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BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  _    ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  of  growing  cynicism  with  more  and 
more  emphasis  being  placed  on  material 
interests,  it  often  appears  that  modem 
man  is  losing  his  grasp  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  values.  Daily  headlines 
constantly  remind  us  of  man's  hu- 
manity to  man.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
contemporary  man  has  just  accepted 
apathy  toward  his  neighbors  as  a  way  of 

life. 

But.  there  is  always  a  ray  of  hope  m 
the  storm  of  despair.  In  fact,  during 
this  week  the  Nation  is  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  on  the  hori- 
zon—the almost  6  milUon  young  lads 
who  make  up  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Boy  Scouts  57 
years  ago.  this  world  renowned  organiza- 
tion has  spread  to  100  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Where  ambassadors  and 
professional  diplomats  have  failed,  young 
men  with  high  ideals  throughout  the 
world  have  succeeded.  Their  success  in 
communicating  with  each  other  is  really 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKrR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  defense  of  the  educational  defer- 
ment, General  Hershey  presented  figures 
before  the  House  Armed  Sei-vices  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  June  which  showed 
that  about  56  percent  of  the  male  col- 
lege students  see  military  service  in  com- 
parison to  only  about  43  to  44  percent 
of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

General  Hershey  said: 

The  percentage  of  college  people  who  haw 
served  Is  10  points  higher  than  the  percent- 
age of  people  who  didn't  go  to  college. 

General  Hershey's  "college  student" 
figures  are,  of  course,  misleading  for  they 
include  those  young  men  who  had  some 
college  education  but  did  not  graduate. 
A  more  accurate  picture  was  drawn  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
D  Morris  who,  at  these  same  hearings, 
presented  statistics  during  his  testimony 
which  revealed  that  only  40  percent  ol 
the  college  graduates,  reaching  age  26 
had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  as  com- 
pared to  60  percent  of  the  college  drop- 
outs 57  percent  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uate's and  50  percent  of  the  non-high- 
school  graduates.  When  confronted  witn 
the  difference  between  the  figures  of  tne 
Defense  Department  and  his  own.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  admitted: 

Our  figures  were  based  on  college  people  In 
college,   and   not   necessarily   on   graduates. 

Secretary  Morris  inserted  the  folloff- 
ing  tables  in  his  testimony: 
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T.\BLE  7a.— Estimated  military  service  status  of  26-year  age  class  '  by  educational  level,  July  1964 
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Less 

than 

bigh 

school 

High      Some    College 
school    college 

- 

Number  (thousands) 

Total - 

Percent  distribution 

Total -  - 

I.ISO 

495 

355 

131 

154 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Entered  military  service  (Active  or  Re- 
serve)   •-;-:•;-; ' 

614 
576 

247 

248 

203 
l.W 

78 
53 

62 
92 

Entered    military    service    (Active    or 

Reserve) - 

No  military  service,  total 

52 

48 

50 
.SO 

57 
43 

60 
40 

40 
«I0 

Available  for  service  (class  I-A)  » 

13 

3 

3 

1 

5 

Available  for  service  (class  I-A) ' 

Married 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

8 

1 
2 

1 
2 

(«) 
1 

3 

2 

(«) 
1 

(<) 

1 

(«) 

1 

(«) 

1 

2 

rnmarrled 

fnmarried 

1 

\ot  available  for  service 

565 

246 

149 

52 

86 

Not  available  for  service 

47 

•■iO 

42 

40 

56 

Disqualified    (classes    I-Y    and 
IV-F) --- 

217 
12 
20 

296 
20 

126 
1 

43 

(<) 
1 

18 
2 
1 

30 
1 

18 

9 

17 

38 

4 

Disqualified  (class  I-Y  and  IV-F). 
Student  deferments  (classes  I-S 

18 

1 

2 

25 

2 

25 

12 

14 
2 
1 

23 

1 

12 
6 

Student  deferments  (classes  I-S 
andII-8) - -- 

Occupational  deferments  (classes 
II-A  andll-C) 

Dependency    deferments    (class 
III-AI        

Occupational  deferments  (classes 
II-\andII-C)  - 

(*) 
23 

1 

(0 
29 
1 

11 

Dependency     defennents     (class 
III-A)             

25 

116           103 
3              2 

Other     defciTed     and     exempt 

3 

Other     deferred     and     exempt 

1 



'/r'^h^fwJ^n'S- a'ndX  ye^^A  JZ  Im  "^'  "'"  "*"  ''"""'"'  ''"'"'■  '  I^dudrco'J^cSoroi^l^t'oravailable  for  orperforming  civilian  worlc.  omciab 

"f'xL  iSefrelisl^^n^s^wW  educatfonll  an^             is  unknown.                     „  certain  aliens,  ministers  of  religion  and  divinity  stuAents.  etc. 

!  includes  individuals  between  25'^  years  and  their  26th  birthday  who  were  sti  NOTE.-Dctails  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Bsble  for  induction  until  they  attained  age  26.    It  Is  probable  that  most  of  the  stnaU  """=•■       "             »                                    ,    ,    ,,            ,          •  .      .         ,t   i    ,o« 

number  of  qualified  unmarried  men  In  this  group  were  reached  for  induction  before  Source:  Adapted  from  sample  inventorjofsclectiveservicc  registrants  asofJuly  1964. 
their  26th  birthday. 

Table  8a. — Educational  level  of  Army  inductees  ' 


Educational  level 


Average  monthly  number 


March- 
August 
1965 


Less  than  high  school  graduate... 
High  school  graduate,  no  college. 

Some  college,  no  degree - 

Colletie  graduate  - 


Total. 


3.516 

8.873 

2,511 

320 


15,220 


September- 
November 
1965 


6.352 

18, 115 

2,885 

388 


27,740 


December 
1965-Feb- 
ruary  1966 


7,386 

19,436 

3.818 

657 


Percent  distrlljutlon 


Maich- 

Aupust 

1965 


23.1 

58.3 

16.5 

2.1 


31.297 


100.0 


Soptemlier- 

Noveniber 

1965 


100.0 


Decemlier 
1965-Fcb- 
ruary  1966 


22.9 

23.6 

65.3 

62.1 

10.4 

12.2 

1.4 

2.1 

100.0 


'  Adapted  from  5-percent  sample  survey  of  Army  inductees  on  active  duty  as  of  Feb.  28, 1966.  by  length  of  service. 

gh.— Percentage  distribution  of  enlistees  by  educational  levels,  Army  and  Navy 


ARHT 

jMuary-June  1965 

July-December  1965 

January  1966 , 

Febraary  1966 

March  1966 , 

April  1966 


Total 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Non- 
high- 
school 
gradu- 
ate 


49.6 
30.3 
32.0 
27.5 
28.7 
31.0 


High 
school 
gradu- 
ate, no 
college 


38.9 
54.4 

48.5 
47.1 
46.5 
42.7 


Some 
college 


9.5 
12.3 
14.6 
20.7 
20.5 
19.7 


College 
gradu- 
ate! 


1.9 
3.0 
4.9 
4.7 
4.3 
6.6 


Total 


NAVY 

January- June  1965 

July-December  1965 

January  1966 

February  1966 

March  1966 

April  1966 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Non- 
high- 
school 
gradu- 
ate 


53.3 
29.5 
20.1 
11.8 
15.0 
2L3 


High 
school 
gradu- 
ate, no 
college 


41.2 
61.6 
65.3 
68.3 
67.4 
59. 8 


Some 
college 


5.2 
8.3 
13.5 
18.3 
16.4 
17.3 


CoUese 
gradu- 
ate* 


0.9 
.6 
1.1 
1.6 
L2 
1.6 


'  Includes  enlisted  CCS  candidates  in  Army. 

There  is  no  Inherent  right  to  a  stu- 
dent deferment.  These  deferments  are 
granted  to  students  in  order  to  fully  de- 
velop the  talents  of  each  individual,  thus 
Increasing  the  contribution  each  one  can 
make  to  this  country.  But,  our  colleges, 
and  in  particular,  the  graduate  schools, 
have  become  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers, 
making  a  mockery  of  the  present  law 
and,  in  the  process,  corrupting  the  goals 
of  higher  education.  The  selective  serv- 
ice law  must  be  changed. 


TOWARD  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  situation  has  reached  another 
crucial  turning  point.  The  United  States 
is  confronted  with  a  range  of  choices 
wider  than  ever  before  and  perhaps  never 
again  to  be  repeated.  Whatever  course 
we  select  will  have  historic  long  range 
conseiiuences  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world.  It  will  also  have  im- 
mediate impact  on  our  relations  with 
many  nations,  on  our  economy  and  the 
economies  of  other  countries,  and  on 
our  and  others'  ability  to  achieve  inter- 
nal aspirations.  And.  of  course,  it  will 
have  very  special  consequences  for  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Vietnam  and  for 


our  young  men.  both  in  and  out  of  the 
armed  services. 

No  one  can  be  certain  that  he  has 
enough  facts  on  which  to  presume  to  give 
advice  in  such  an  awesome  situation  and 
one  always  wants  for  greater  wisdom. 
Still.  I  view  it  the  duty  of  a  Congressman 
to  speak  out  at  a  juncture  so  vital  for  the 
Nation. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  moment  in 
history  Is  the  coincidental  occurrence  of 
so  many  factors  favorable  to  settlement 
of  the  tragic  and  costly  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam: 

China  is  engaged  in  drastic  internal 
turmoil  such  as  to  render  doubtful  any 
effective  intrusion  on  the  scene.  Hanoi's 
freedom  from  Chinese  constraint  to  set- 
tle is  certainly  at  a  unique  apex. 

China's  Increasingly  sharp  differences 
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with  Russia  must  leave  Norlh  Vietnam 


highly  uncertain  of  her  future 


Within  Vietnam,  the  Government  of 
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support. 


South  Vietnam  is  enjoyini;  unprece 
dented  stability  and  rapidity  of  move 
ment  toward  a  popular  basii. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  is 
showing  new  signs  of  flexibility. 

On  the  military  front,  the  ihevitability 
of  stalemate  seems  clearer  than  ever 
before.  i 

There  exists  a  climate  rip^  for  settle- 
ment, with  such  world-respe<jted  leadei-s 
as  Pope  Paul  and  U  Thant  Heady  to  as- 
sume a  constructive  role  tb  facilitate 
negotiations.  Premier  Kosygjn  of  Russia 
is  in  Britain  expressing  for  the  first  time 
Soviet  willingness  to  assist  aj  settlement. 
And  finally,  the  Vietnames^  lunar  new 
year  truce  provides  the  kind  of  hiatus 
from  the  brutalities  of  war!  that  could 
well  harbinger  a  contlnuamon  of  the 
peace  it  temporarily  products. 

In  these  circumstances,  ii  seems  in- 
credible that  we  should  tur^  our  backs 
on  our  most  experienced  Mian  experts 
who  almost  with  one  voice  counsel  us  to 
take  new  settlement  initiatives.  Men 
who  know  the  Asian  min4  and  Viet- 
namese temper  like  U  Thant  tind  Ambas- 
sadors Relschauer  and  Kenhan  deserve 
to  be  heeded,  at  least  to  ttie  extent  of 
giving  thetr  proposals  the  te$t  of  a  trial. 
The  real  bridge  over  "credibility  gap" 
will  not  be  built  with  small  blocks  like 
more  realistic  budgeting,  mire  accurate 
reports  of  military  losses,  apd  so  forth. 
If  the  the  gap  is  to  be  bridg^  it  must  be 
by  the  big  building  block,  bringing  to- 
gether words  of  desire  fon  settlement 
with  actions  to  produce  settlement. 

It  is  simply  beyond  my  comprehension 
why  every  settlement  initiative,  whether 
from  the  Pope  or  U  Thant  o|f  the  United 
Nations  or  from  Hanoi  must  be  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  United  States  as  less 
than  genuine. 

When  U  Thant,  who  knows  well  the 
Asian  mind,  puts  his  prestig^  on  the  line 
as  Secretary  General  of  the)  United  Na- 
tions to  say  that  a  settlement  could  be 
reached  on  stated  bases,  whj^  do  we  auto- 
matically assume  that  his  lassumptions 
are  inaccurate?  i 

Whatever  its  reasons  for  Nummary  re- 
jection of  recent  settlement  initiatives, 
the  administration  is  not  telling  us  in 
Congress,  nor  the  public  at  l^rge,  nor  the 
men  it  is  asking  to  give  their  lives.  The 
administration  is  only  saying  the  signals 
do  not  sound  right  yet,  the  j  right  mystic 
signs  have  not  been  given  iw  the  North. 
One  cannot  rule  out,  of  coi^rse,  the  pos- 
sibility that  secret  negotiations  may  now 
be  taking  place  in  accordance  with  the 
predilections  of  many  diplomats  for  such 
quiet  diplomacy.  Presidential  Adviser 
Walt  W.  Rostow's  recent  statement  that 
"an  extremely  interesting  land  deUcate 
phase"  of  diplomatic  exploitation  is  tak- 
ing place  lends  some  crecjence  to  this 
possibility.  If  secret  negitiations  are 
taking  place,  the  above  worqs  of  criticism 
and  incredulity  are  mistakefi,  and  I  cer- 
Uinly  will  be  among  the  fir^t  to  hall  any 
resulting  achievements.        i 

Based  on  what  we  know,  however,  and 
on  past  performance.  I  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing my  reservations  over  our  recent 
public  peace  initiative  rejedtions.  Until 
we  learn  of  any  quiet  endeai  ors  and  their 


the  administration  a  course  of  action 
that,  quietly  or  publicly,  I  think  it  should 
assume. 

I  therefore  urge  the  administration  to 
take  new  settlement  initiatives  and  spe- 
cifically to  call  Hanoi's  bluff  on  its  recent 
settlement  overtures  instead  of  rejecting 
them.  This  includes  agreeing  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Uberation 
Front — an  obviously  necessary  party — 
and  stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam on  an  indefinite  basis  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  laying  the  ground- 
work for  negotiations.  With  the  advent 
of  the  monsoon  in  Vietnam,  our  bombing 
will  be  sharply  curtailed  anyway,  and  if 
an  extended  cessation  will  bring  Hanoi 
to  the  bargaining  table,  we  will  have  paid 
a  relatively  small  price.  If  Hanoi  fails 
to  respond  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  we  can  always  resume  the  bomb- 
ing— if  such  action  is  adjudged  effective 
and  worth  the  adverse  effects. 

I  again  reiterate  that  I  do  not  advocate 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Vietnam,  for  to  do  so  would  only  under- 
mine moderate  elements  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  encourage  the  Chinese 
policy  of  aggression  and  subversion.  Un- 
til a  settlement  can  be  reached,  we  must 
continue  to  give  every  support  to  our  men 
in  the  field. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  negotiations  to- 
day seems  to  be  the  inability  of  either 
side  to  take  the  first  move  for  fear  of 
losing  "face."  This  "face,"  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  Asian  experts,  is 
far  more  important  in  the  Eastern  cxil- 
ture  than  in  ours.  Were  we  to  miss  the 
opportunity  for  sensible  settlement  of 
this  dreadful  war  for  reasons  of  false 
pride  involved  in  saving  "face,"  our  chil- 
dren should  never  forgive  us. 

History  has  given  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity in  the  coming  weeks.  Our  role  in 
history  may  well  be  determined  by  our 
statesmanship  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 
No  one  knows  for  siu-e  if  the  opportunity 
is  real.  No  one  will  ever  know  If  the 
opportunity  is  not  tested. 


substance  I  feel  it  is  my  dutj 


to  urge  upon 


CONGRESSMAN     ADAM     POWELL— 
IN   A   SELF-MADE   BED 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Van  Deerldj]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  published  in 
January  19  editions  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel,  southern  California's  leading 
Negro  newspaper. 

The  editorial  makes  some  telling  points 
in  explaining  the  background  of  events 
that  led  to  the  temporary  exclusion  from 
the  House  of  our  colleague  [Mr.  Powell], 
and  in  scuttling  suggestions  that  this  ac- 
tion was  related  to  Mr.  Powell's  race. 

While  praising  Mr.  Powell  for  his  past 
services  on  behalf  of  the  American  Negro, 
the  Sentinel  also  notes  that  Mr.  Powell 
has  "flagrantly  defied  the  rulings  of  the 
court,  and  intricately  eluded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law'  in  the  libel  suit  brought 
against  him  In  New  York. 


Weighing  all  the  facts  at  its  disposal, 
the  Sentinel  has  determined  that  "Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell  got  ex- 
actly what  he  deserves"  in  the  discipline 
meted  out  by  the  House  on  opening  day. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  very  sig- 
nificant editorial  which  follows: 
Congressman  Adam  Powell — In  a  Snj- 
Made   Bed 

Cong.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  got  exacUj 
what  he  deserves. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  body,  his  fellow  congressmen  In- 
dividually, and  his  fellow  Americans— both 
black  and  white — have  tolerated  22  years  of 
Powell's  notoriety  and  that  is  enough. 

Powell,  as  well  as  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
other  such  militant  rights  advocates,  views 
the  representative's  ouster  from  his  congres- 
sional seat  as  an  act  of  "racism"  or  a  "lynch- 
lag— northern  style."  This,  we  maintain,  U 
debatable,  and  will  be  resolved  after  the  In- 
vestigation Into  the  charges  against  Powell 
has  been  completed. 

The  "racism"  reaction  Is  to  be  expected 
from  the  more  radical  elements  In  Negro 
America.  However,  we  listen  In  disbelief  to 
the  same  charges  being  levelled  by  the  more 
moderate  to  conservative  members  of  the 
community  who  should  be  the  first  to  put 
Powell  In  proper  perspective  and  view  his  sit- 
uation with  more  objectivity. 

If  the  bigotry  charge  Is  true,  as  It  can  very 
well  be.  the  result  Is  Powell's  own  fault.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  "gotten"  by  those  who 
were  "out  to  get"  him.  Powell  has  been  a 
congressman  for  22  years  and  during  that 
time  authored  and  Influenced  Innumerable 
pieces  of  legislation  which  have  greatly  bene- 
fited Negroes  and  highly  angpred  whites. 
Powell  had  fought  for  the  Negro  long  before 
anyone  else  would  dare  raise  a  voice  In  pro- 
test or  a  hand  In  aid,  and  had  secured  many 
civil  liberties  long  before  Kennedy  and  John- 
son dreamt  of  those  blanket  civil  rights  bills. 
On  becoming  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Powell  reached  the  highest  post  ever  attained 
by  a  Negro  In  Congress. 

While  doing  this.  Powell  made  many  ene- 
mies of  both  northern  and  southern  whlto 
who.  no  doubt,  have  wished  and  sought  the 
means  to  remove  him  from  Congress.  The 
presence  and  perseverance  of  his  enemies 
should  have  been  uppermost  In  Powell's 
mind  and  he  should  not  have  given  his  foes 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  22-year- 
long  desire. 

Powell's  being  charged  with  spending  gw- 
ernment  funds  for  private  matters  is  not 
unique  and  obviously  all  persons  with  gov- 
ernment funds  at  their  disposal  have  acted 
and  will  act  similarly.  But  Powell  let  him- 
self be  charged  with  Income  tax  Irregularities 
and.  although  himself  cleared,  allowed  two  of 
his  aides  to  be  Jailed  on  the  same  charges. 

Powell,  a  Democrat,  backed  Republican 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  for  the  Presidency  in 
1952  and  uncannily  escaped  party  punish- 
ment. 

But  the  Irresponsible  act  that  refutes  any 
comparison  U  the  fact  that  Powell,  being  « 
Influential  and  important  to  the  Negro  as  he 
Is.  let  himself  be  involved  In  a  libel  suit,  W 
It!  and  then,  over  the  course  of  several  years 
flagrantly  defied  the  rulings  of  the  court  and 
Intricately  eluded  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

Powell  through  his  cockiness,  let  hlmwi; 
be  repeatedly  charged  with  contempt  o. 
court  as  he  ducked  civic  warrants,  and  flnaUt 
allowed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a  crim- 
inal warrant  for  his  arrest,  all  because  w 
refused  to  pay  libel  damages  the  court  de- 
manded from  him. 

In  view  of  the  many  enemies  he  h«i 
amassed  in  Congress,  the  high  post  he  held 
his  tenure  In  office,  and  his  record  of  legis- 
lating for  the  Negro,  Powell's  acUons  in  con- 
nection with  the  libel  suit  make  one  wonder 
Yes,    he    may    have    been    the    vlcam  » 
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"racism"  and  his  colleagues  who  voted  for 
his  ouster  may  be  "Judases"  and  "rats."  but 
ihey  had  an  ax  to  grind  which  got  duller 
over  22  years.  Powell,  himself,  presented 
the  opportunity  to  grind  It,  and  his  crying 
"foul"  now  Is  simply  winnowing  in  the  wind. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRA- 
TION—TODAY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on 
U.S.  membership  In  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion. As  on  previous  occasions,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  U.S.  adviser  to  the 
25th  session  of  the  Coimcil  of  this  or- 
ganization which  was  held  November  14 
to  November  18  in  CJeneva,  Switzerland, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Committee. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  nonpolltical, 
humanitarian  Committee  15  years  ago, 
principally  at  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  customary  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  attend  each  semiaimual  Council  ses- 
sion and  to  maintain  vigilance  over  the 
operations,  progress,  and  future  plans 
of  ICEM. 

I  am  proud  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation— Hon.  William  M.  McCulloch, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Hon.  Byron 
G. Rogers,  Hon.  William  T.  Cahill,  Hon. 
Clark  MacGregor,  Hon.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  and  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tinmeier — who  journeyed  with  me  to 
this  council  session  as  congressional  ad- 
visers, and  demonstrated  once  again  the 
deep  interest  and  dedication  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Con- 
gress has  in  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  ICEM. 

On  December  5,  1951,  representatives 
of  16  Western  Eiuropean  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  convened  in  Brussels 
and  adopted  a  resolution  to  create  an  in- 
ternational organization  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  assistance  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion of  the  European  refugee  and  popula- 
tion problems,  as  well  as  contributing, 
through  immigration,  to  the  alleviation 
of  economic  difficulties  of  the  developing 
coimtries. 

Since  ICEM  commenced  its  operations 
on  February  1. 1952,  the  organization  has 
moved  close  to  1 V2  million  people  to  new 
opportunities.  Of  this  number,  669,550 
were  refugees  and  the  remainder  were 
national  migrants. 

The  25th  session  of  the  Council  was  of 
particular  significance  because  It  was 
demonstrated  that  ICEM  has  success- 
fully passed  through  a  transitional 
period. 

While  the  general  complexion  of  the 
refugee  has  in  the  main  changed  from 
that  desperate,  frightened,  unfortunate 
who  crawled  through  minefields  and 
over  barbed  wire,  and  suffered  an  agoniz- 
ing existence  In  a  refugee  camp,  let  us 
not  forget  for  one  Instant  that  this  type 
of  refugee  still  exists.    As  long  as  totali- 


tarian regimes  attempt  to  compress 
minds  of  men.  man  will  escape  and  seek 
asylum  in  free  countries. 

Today,  however,  the  greater  number  of 
refugees  who  come  to  asylum  countries 
arrive  with  exit  permits  or  are  scooped 
up  and  expelled  by  governments  that  no 
longer  want  them.  During  the  last  4 
years  ICEM  has  moved  at  a  steady  rate 
from  31,000  to  35.000  refugees  a  year  and 
there  is  every  Indication  that  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  seeking  asylum  will  In- 
crease during  1967.  These  refugees  are 
actually  invisible  refugees  because  they 
do  move  with  legal  documents,  they  do 
not  erode  in  refugee  camps,  they  are 
more  often  than  not  contributing  to  their 
own  existence,  and  they  are  moved  to 
immigration  countries  as  swiftly  as  legal 
procedures  permit.  ICEM  has  adjusted 
to  the  need  of  this  new  refugee  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  much  needed  assistance 
and  transixirtation,  but  primarily  as  a 
lending  agency  with  a  minimum  of  aid 
through  direct  grants.  By  virtue  of 
contributions  from  member  nations,  as 
well  as  funds  repaid  by  persons  already 
moved,  ICEM  has  established  revolving 
funds  and  with  the  assistance  of  vol- 
untary agencies,  ICEM  now  will  lend 
money  to  the  refugees  and  the  migrants, 
for  their  movement,  from  the  special 
funds  with  the  promise  that  the  money 
will  be  later  repaid  and  thus  be  reusable 
for  future  movements.  The  handicapped 
persons,  the  Council  agreed,  should  be 
moved  without  the  repayment  require- 
ment. 

Included  within  the  anticipated  move- 
ment of  refugees  are  the  Increasing  num- 
bers of  foreign  workers  who  have  been 
part  of  the  labor  market  of  Europe, 
particularly  Germany,  and  who,  now 
that  the  economic  boom  is  beginning  to 
level  off,  are  part  of  a  new  surplus  labor 
force.  Since  a  residence  permit  Is  con- 
tingent upon  a  work  permit,  the  surplus 
foreign  workers  find  themselves  un- 
wanted in  their  host  country,  as  well 
as  their  own  country.  We  can  envisage  a 
reopening  of  refugee  camps  to  accom- 
modate these  people  until  they  can  be 
sent  to  immigration  countries  which  need 
and  seek  their  muscle  and  brain. 

Another  Important  project  of  ICEM 
is  the  Latin  American  program.  This 
program  serves  a  dual  purpose  by  reliev- 
ing the  pressures  that  are  caused  by  sur- 
plus workers  in  Europe  and  by  bringing 
much  needed  skills  to  the  underdeveloped 
lands  in  South  America  which  are  so 
abundant  with  natural  resources. 
Through  the  migrant  adjustment  fund, 
ICEM  is  in  a  position  to  guarantee  to 
skilled  persons  a  standard  of  living  in 
Latin  America  comparable  to  that  which 
they  had  had  in  Western  Europe.  The 
costly  travel  expenses,  outlay  of  money 
to  establish  new  homes,  as  well  as  ad- 
justment to  the  cost  of  living,  can  now 
be  prepared  through  use  of  the  funds  so 
that  there  will  be  a  greater  incentive 
for  skilled  people  to  migrate  to  Latin 
America. 

The  United  States,  through  its  partici- 
pation in  ICEM,  has  helped  countries  of 
the  free  world  to  help  themselves.  As 
the  results  of  self-help  became  more  evi- 
dent, the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
decrease  its  contribution  to  ICEM,  while 
encouraging  member  nations  to  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  extent  in  its  financing. 


I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  for  the 
first  time  another  country,  Australia,  has 
superseded  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  operational 
budget  of  ICEM. 

The  role  of  ICEM  Is  no  less  important 
today  than  it  was  15  years  ago.  Times 
may  have  changed,  but  the  purpose  and 
the  cry  for  help  are  still  the  same. 

I  have  highlighted  certain  phases  of 
ICEM's  operation  to  keep  the  House 
alerted  to  the  continuing  need  for  the 
expertise  of  this  organization.  In  the 
near  future,  I  will  present  to  the  House 
a  more  comprehensive  report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

When  one  reviews  the  entire  refugee 
picture,  it  becomes  obvious  there  are  still 
certain  troubled  areas  of  the  world 
where  a  little  refugee  assistance  would 
stamp  out  festering  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive situations.  I  have  gone  before 
the  Council  of  ICEM  proposing  that 
member  governments  of  ICEM  look 
again  at  the  constitution  and  consider 
expanding  the  scope  of  action  to  the 
other  needy  areas.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  my  proposal  has  been  submitted  by 
the  administration  of  ICEM  to  the  mem- 
ber goverrmients. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  these  re- 
marks a  statement  that  I  made  before 
the  25th  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration : 

Statement  bt  Congbessman  Ekanttel  Celler 
(United  States  of  America)  at  the  230tr 
Meeting   of   the   Council.   November    16. 

1966,     INTEBGOVERNMENTAL    COMMnTEB    FOR 

European  Migration.  26th  Session  of  the 
CouNcn.,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Novem- 
ber 16.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Director,  Members  of 
the  Staff  and  Delegates,  friends  of  ICEM.  my 
colleagues  from  the  United  States,  believe  me 
I  am  deeply  honoured  to  be  given  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  this  distinguished  Coun- 
cil. When  I  consider  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution of  ICEM  In  the  past  fifteen  years. 
I  am  reminded  of  our  navy's  catch-phrase, 
"what  Is  difficult  we  do  Immediately,  what  Is 
Impossible  takes  a  little  longer".  I  don't 
have  to  recite  the  record  of  your  achieve- 
ments. It  Is  all  too  well  known  to  you.  I 
can  say  that  I  am  proud  to  have  supported 
and  applauded  this  Committee,  which  In  Its 
own  way  constitutes  an  International  con- 
science. You  can  look  back  with  a  sense  of 
concrete  accomplishment.  1.459.266  people, 
refugees  and  migrants,  moved  to  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

What  do  we  see  when  we  look  forward? 
The  first  year  of  ICEM's  operations:  ICEM 
moved  that  first  year  77,664  migrants  and 
refugees,  mostly  refugees.  As  of  November 
1.  1966.  ICEM  moved  a  total  of  41,880  refugees 
and  migrants.  In  the  first  year  there  were 
few.  If  any.  skilled  workers  moved — In  this 
year  a  large  proportion  of  those  moved  were 
all  skilled — the  most  coveted  today. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  the  need  for  ICEM 
is  gone?  Some  say,  for  example,  that  skilled 
workers  for  Latin  American  countries  can  If 
they  wish  make  their  own  way.  And  this 
constitutes  an  activity  for  ICEM.  they  ask? 
Others  say  that  affluent  countries  can,  of 
course.  Institute  transportation  services  of 
their  own  and  resettle  within  their  bound- 
aries refugees  or  migrants  from  other  coun- 
tries. Tes,  maybe,  but  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  cheaper,  It  Is  better  organized  and  It  Is  In 
keeping  with  humanitarian  principles  of  the 
modern  times,  to  do  It  through  an  interna- 
tional organization. 

Similarly,  the  transfer  of  highly  skilled 
workers  to  Latin  America  is  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  economic  growth  of  that  portion 
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of  the  world  and  thus  helps  to 
bllity  which  In  turn  helps  to 
peace.  This  programme  of  ICEH  Is  thus  of 
universal  Importance.  Of  afHuent  nations 
who  seeK  new  commons  again  It 
organised  migration  under  the  tnow-how  of 
ICEM  is  far  more  desirable  thajn  Individual 
effort.  And  what  about  the  itrlcken,  the 
dispossessed,  the  helpless,  the  pblltlcal  foot- 
balls of  our  day  and  age,  f»om  whence 
cometh  their  help?  I 

I  know  I  am  treading  on  the  most  deli- 
cate surfaces,  but  this  needs  t<J  be  said  and 
I  Intend  to  say  It.  ICEM  has]  a  vital  role 
to  play  In  our  world  today,  ^o  less  vital 
than  It  did  15  years  ago.  Thei  question  Is, 
have  we  lost  sight  of  that  role  qf  conscience, 
the  role  of  ICEM  as  the  consdlence  of  the 
Free  World,  the  Free  World,  particularly  of 
Europe.  The  world  of  today  Is  i^ot  the  world 
of  15  years  ago.  The  nature  ol  the  refugee 
proper  Is  on  the  surface  only  different  but 
the  exploded  volcano  still  !  exists.  The 
refugee  exists.  He  exists  In  wa^t  right  here 
In  Europe  and  In  corners  fan  away  from 
Geneva.  He  exists  In  makeshift  camps.  In 
tent  cities  put  together  In  th4  desert,  de- 
pendent on  the  hand-out  of  Inations.  but 
he  cannot  look  to  ICEM  for  devious  poUtlcal 
reasons  which  reqvUre  the  E,  thf  refugee  and 
his  children  born  In  the  misery  of  camps 
stay  where  they  are.  This  Is  Indeed  unfor- 
tunate and  should  be  an  obJe<jt  of  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

Some  may  sneer  to  touch  this  subject 
but  to  them  I  say.  If  you  fea^  the  wolves 
you  never  enter  the  forest.  Itjls  refreshing 
to  note  that  our  distinguished  mrector  In  his 
introductory  statement  of  November  14 
adumbrated  this  matter.  He  called  for 
thorough  study  of  our  present  and  futiu-e 
tasks,  and  I  quote  "To  seaxre  an  effi- 
cient way  to  carry  out  the  r^ovements  of 
European  refugees  and  refugees  belonging  to 
religious  minorities  In  the  Mlqdle  East  and 
North  Africa  and  to  estabUs<»  the  policy 
principles  and  to  And  operational  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  possible  liovements  of 
ron-Exu'opean  refugees  for 
This  may  be  hazardous  and 
ICEM  has  attacked  in  the  pa 
problems  as  great  and  as  di 
must  be  a  beginning. 

It  Is  known  that  It  needs 
to  take  a  long  Journey.  Above 
this  is  essential,  namely  a  t 
study  should  be  made  of  the  pr 
has  been  some  reference  to 
amalgamation  of  ICEM  with 
the  High  Commissioner  for  R,  „ 
not  wish  to  prejudice  the  resul^of  any  study 
that  may  be  made  concerning  tpe  future  role 
of  ICEM,  but  I  have  serious,  perlous  reser- 
vations concerning  such  a  unlcm  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  these  serious  reservations. 

Just  as  oil  will  not  mix  with^  water,  so  the 
work  of  ICEM,  I  fear,  cannot  ne  mixed  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commlssl(>ner  for  Refu- 
gees. Years  Eigo,  we  envisaged  tn  ICEM  that 
would  also  be  a  training  schoo)  to  help  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves  such  ad  the  proposed 
Francis  E.  Walder  Training  Centre  In  Greece. 
This  worthy  project  I  am  Informed  Is  now 
making  progress  after  mucji  regrettable 
delays.  I 

I  am  pleased  to  know  about  this  progress. 
I  believe  too.  that  ICEM  shoi^ld  undertake 
a  study  of  the  numbers  and  j  categories  of 
skilled  and  untrained  workers;  I  what  workers 
are  In  short  supply  In  the  countries  of  the 
world.  For  example,  does  Raraguay  lack 
construction  workers,  telephone  operators,  or 
clerical  help?  Does  Argentina!  need  agrono- 
mists to  develop  food  production?  How 
many  Italians.  Spaniards  or  Tiki's  who  spend 
some  years  In  Germany  or  France  wish  to 
And  permanent  places  to  live  in  and  utilize 
the  skills  they  have  acquired  I  or  perfected? 
There  are  refugees  coming  oi^t  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  today.  Theyi  need  resettle- 
ment; to  make  absorption,  th*  best  possible 
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absorption  workable  and  to  send  these  peo- 
ple Into  economies  which  would  make  good 
use  of  them  can  specially  be  a  function  of 
ICEM. 

Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  matter  for  each 
of  the  Member  Nations,  both  receiving  and 
sending  countries,  to  send  concrete  intima- 
tion to  ICEM  detailing  their  specific  worker 
shortages  or  needs?  To  institute  a  system 
of  matching  should  not  be  too  difficult  a 
task.  ICEM  has  already  learned  how  to  do  It 
for  Latin  Americans.  Latin  American  needs, 
but  on  a  scale  much  too  small  to  satisfy  the 
needs.  I  believe  ICEM  has  to  consider  most 
carefully  whether  it  could  not  extend  its 
activities  to  refugees  beyond  the  borders  of 
Europe  who  may  need  resettlement  assistance. 
This  would  not  entail  a  re-interpretatlon  of 
the  constitution,  nor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Certainly  this  area  should  be  ex- 
plored and  I  am  sure  all  the  Member  nations 
would  welcome  such  an  exploration. 

A  further  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
ICEM  could  make  better  use  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  than  it  has  heretofore.  The 
voluntary  agencies  have  techniques  and  spe- 
cial familiarity  with  the  needs  of  their  re- 
spective groups.  Hence  in  transporting  and 
placing  refugees,  the  voluntary  agencies  can 
render  a  tremendous  service.  The  refugee 
trusts  his  voluntary  agency  as  he  trusts  no 
other  group,  for  he  feels  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies are  closer  to  the  knowledge  of  his  home 
ties,  his  worries,  his  culture  and  his  reli- 
gion, and  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  ICEM 
could  be  funnelled  through  the  voluntary 
agency  channel. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  ICEM  should 
strengthen  its  ties  with  the  other  Interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation,  the  Organisation 
of  American  States,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organisation  and  even  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  Europe,  and  the  one  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

There  are  times  when  it  appears  to  me 
that  ICEM  works  a  bit  too  much  in  Isola- 
tion. Now.  If  I  have  seemed  a  bit  too  harsh 
I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  say  these 
things  out  of  a  complete  conviction  that 
ICEM  must  be  maintained  and  vigorously 
supported;  that  the  world  today  cannot  do 
without  the  know-how  of  ICEM;  that  the 
refugee  problem  will  grow  or  shrink  in  pro- 
portion to  International  crises,  but  also  in 
proportion  to  ICEM's  continuous  efforts. 
And  I  pledge  every  personal  aid.  confidence, 
support  to  ICEM.  especially  In  the  United 
States  Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
the  know-how  of  ICEM  by  crippling  or  dis- 
mantling its  machinery  because  It  will  be 
many,  many  years  before  we  can  dispense 
with  the  kind  of  services  ICEM  does  and 
can  give.  So  long  as  there  Is  one  man  or 
woman  or  child  without  a  home,  without  a 
country  to  call  his  own.  Just  so  long  will 
there  be  need  for  ICEM.  I  believe  the 
world  is  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  and 
because  you  have  shown  the  capabilities  for 
doing  so  much  I  call  upon  you  to  do  more. 
Only  those  who  are  worthy  of  responsibility, 
and  capable  of  discharging  that  responsibil- 
ity, have  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  recent  good  fortune  to  spend 
several  days  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
talking  to  high  government  officials  and 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  country. 


I  had  previously  been  there  7  months 
ago  to  participate  in  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  President  Balaguer 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  describe  what  I 
found  on  my  last  trip  and  what  I  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try between  my  two  visits. 

Last  Jiily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
was  gripped  in  the  euphoria  of  success- 
ful elections  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  president  who  promised  political 
stability  and  economic  recovery. 

I  found  on  my  first  trip  optimism 
about  the  future.  But  it  was  the  heavily 
qualified  optimism  brought  on  by  uncer- 
tainty. The  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  had  remained  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  the  people  were  not  at  all  sure  what 
would  transpire  after  the  force  was  with- 
drawn, scheduled  for  90  days  after  the 
inauguration.  The  economy  was  left  at 
a  virtual  standstill,  and  the  people 
wondered  how  successful  their  new  Pres- 
ident would  be  in  getting  It  moving 
again.  The  forces  of  extremism— both 
on  the  left  and  right— which  had  clashed 
during  the  Garcia  Godoy  interval  were 
quiet,  but  the  people  were  unsure  whether 
they  would  emerge  to  clash  in  violence 
and  harass  President  Balaguer  once  the 
lAPF  presence  was  removed. 

The  situation  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  preliminary 
success  which  President  Balaguer  has 
had  in  achieving  his  immediate  goals. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  some  way  to  go  before 
attaining  the  degree  of  stability  which  we 
all  want  to  see  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. President  Balaguer,  being  a 
realist,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  has  a  long  road  to  travel. 

But  I  found  that  what  he  has  gained 
in  the  initial  phases  of  his  administra- 
tion is  impressive,  and  he  deserves  the 
full  credit  for  this  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

He  has  established  a  degree  of  political 
stability,  which  while  not  complete,  is  far 
greater  than  those  of  us  close  to  the 
earlier  situation  had  reason  to  hope  for. 
Through  his  austerity  program  he  has 
brought  the  operating  budget  in  line  with 
current  revenues,  and  during  1967  he  ex- 
pects to  achieve  a  modest  current  revenue 
surplus  which  can  be  used  in  his  develop- 
ment program. 

He  has  checked  the  rise  of  living  costs 
and  had  no  serious  problems  with  labor. 
And,  of  great  importance  and  impact, 
I  think,  he  has  brought  about  a  new  sense 
of  confidence  to  the  business  community 
reflected  in  the  demonstrated  interest 
of  national  and  foreign  investors  to  un- 
dertake new  projects. 

I  would  make  one  further  observation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  has  taken  place  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  past 
7  months  shows  again  the  wisdom 
and  remarkable  foresight  of  the  hard 
decisions  President  Johnson  made  during 
those  critical  days  in  April  of  1965.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  back  on  the  road 
of  constitutional  government,  political 
stability  and  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, because  the  actions  of  April  anfl 
May  1965  preserved  the  option  for  the 
Dominican  people  to  choose  by  free  elec- 
tions the  men  whom  they  trusted  to  guide 
their  nation's  destiny  during  the  nat 
4  years. 
It  is  time  to  salute  President  Balaguer. 
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md  is  the  time,  also,  to  salute  President 
Johnson  for  having  made  a  most  difll- 
cuit  decision  with  great  courage  and  wis- 
dom, a  decision  that  brought  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  the  people  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Latin  America,  and 
(fhich  brought  hope  to  the  world.  And. 
perhaps  most  importantly,  when  the  last 
soldier  left  the  Dominican  Republic,  it 
lent  new  credence  that  the  word  of  the 
United  States  is  valid. 


To  Sergeant  O'Malley  aid  all  the  ether 
valiant  soldiers  who  are  serving  In  this  con- 
flict we  offer  our  thanks  and  our  prayers. 


MARINE  SGT.  ROBERT  EMMETT 
O'MALLEY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Delaney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RKCORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  18.  1965.  near  Chu  Lai,  in  Viet- 
nam, Marine  Cpl.  Robert  Emmett  O'Mal- 
ley. a  resident  of  my  district,  performed 
an  act  of  extraordinary  heroism  which 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans,  and 
particularly  our  youth.  He  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  our  young  people  to- 
day continue  to  possess  the  bravery  and 
heroism  which  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  American  youth  throughout  our  his- 
tory. 

With  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety.  OMalley  raced  across  an  open  rice 
field  to  attack  an  enemy  stronghold  with 
rifle  and  grenade,  killing  eight  Vietcong. 
He  then  led  his  squad  to  assist  an  ad- 
jacent marine  unit  which  was  suffering 
heavy  casualties,  and  personally  assisted 
in  the  evacuation  of  several  wounded. 
After  returning  to  the  fight,  he  was 
ordered  by  an  officer  to  evacuate  him- 
self. Although  sustaining  three  wounds, 
and  facing  imminent  death,  he  continued 
to  cover  his  squad  from  an  exposed  posi- 
tion until  his  wounded  were  safely  evacu- 
ated. Only  then  did  he  permit  himself 
to  be  taken  from  the  battle  scene. 

For  this  outstanding  performance 
President  Johnson,  on  December  6,  last 
year,  awarded  O'Malley,  who  is  now  a 
sergeant,  the  Congressioiial  Medal  of 
Honor. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  one  is  im- 
mediately struck  by  the  long  list  of  Irish 
names  which  run  virtually  the  entire 
alphabet,  beginning  with  Ahem,  Boyne, 
Callahan,  and  continuing  right  on 
through  to  Welch.  While  all  Americans 
are  extremely  proud  of  Sergeant  O'Mal- 
ley, we  Irish  are  singularly  proud  of  one 
of  our  own  who  has  continued  a  long 
Irish  tradition  in  the  United  States  of 
service  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  message  from  the  United 
Irish  Counties  Association  of  New  York : 
We  of  the  United  Irish  Counties  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  Inc.,  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Sergeant  Robert  Emmett  O'Malley 
on  the  recent  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

We  are  also  proud  that  this  brave  soldier 
is  the  son  of  a  father  who  comes  from  County 
Mayo,  and  of  a  mother  who  comes  from 
County  Kerry,  Ireland. 


JIM  FARLEY  ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Delaney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  heard  and  read  considerable 
speculation  as  to  the  alleged  decline  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  possibility 
of  the  opposition  party  electing  the  next 
President.  I  think  recent  comments  by 
one  of  the  greatest  party  chairman  of  all 
time,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
place  this  matter  in  better  perspective. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee  and  a  recent  column 
by  Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  I  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention : 

I  From  the  Sacramento  (Oallf.)   Bee, 
Jan.  23,  1967] 
Demo  Ex-Chief  Expects  L.B.J.  To  Run,  Win 
IN  1968 
Washington. — Former      Democratic      Na- 
tional Chairman  James  A.  Farley  called  on 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Thursday  and 
said  afterwards  that  Johnson  "is  bound  to 
run  and  bound  to  win"  in  1968. 

Farley  said  Johnson's  likeliest  Republican 
opponents  would  appear  to  be  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  or  Michigan 
Gov.  George  Romney.  Farley  said  he  thought 
"it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  if  either  one  of  them  Is  the 
nominee." 

Farley.  78,  a  top  executive  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  said  he  did  not  discuss  with  Johnson 
the  prospect  of  the  President  running  for 
reelection. 

He  said  they  talked  about  a  wide  range  of 
matters.  Including  visits  both  he  and  the 
President  made  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
last  year. 

Farley  said  that  despite  the  decline  in 
public  opinion  polls  and  other  setbacks, 
Johnson  Is  "In  good  shape"  poUtlcaUy. 

He  said  he  "very  frankly,  was  surprised" 
at  criticism  of  Johnson  last  November  by 
Democratic  governors.  Farley  said  some  of 
them  owed  their  election  to  Johnson  and 
"they  ought  to  show.  In  good  Judgment,  more 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party." 

Farley  said  Johnson  displayed  "great 
leadership"  on  the  domestic  front  and  In 
guiding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"No  president  of  the  United  States  was  ever 
repudiated  as  a  candidate  while  the  country 
was  at  war."  he  said.  "I  am  confident  that 
President  Johnson  will  be  reelected— by  a 
very  substantial  majority.  As  I  look  at  the 
pictxire,  he  Is  bound  to  run  and  bound  to 
vrtn." 

As  for  Romney,  Parley  said  that  "sooner 
or  later  Gov.  Romney  has  got  to  make  known 
his  position  on  certain  Issues  on  which  he 
seems  to  be  stalling." 

Nixon  has  "made  the  strongest  contribu- 
tion" to  the  Republican  party  and  "there 
Isn't  any  doubt  he  is  the  strongest  candidate 
among  those  fellows"  now,  Farley  said. 

[From  the  Chicago    (HI.)    Tribune. 

Jan.  23,  1967] 

Farley.  Lyndon  Visit  Bodes  III  for 

Republicans 

Washington,   Janxiary    22.— There   was   a 

meeting  In  the  White  House  last  Thursday 


between  two  professional  politicians  that 
boded  no  good  for  those  Republicans  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Presidential  race  Is  In  the  bag 
for  the  G.  O.  P.  In  1968. 

The  meeting  was  listed  by  the  White  House 
as  "a  courtesy  call"  by  former  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley,  widely  regarded  as 
the  greatest  party  chairman  in  this  century, 
if  not  In  all  time.  He  talked  for  an  hoxir 
with  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  second  most  powerful  man  in 
Washington  during  his  days  as  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion and  who  is  now  the  most  powerful  as 
President. 

It  needs  no  Daniel  come  to  Judgment  to  tell 
us  that  the  hour  was  devoted  to  politics,  es- 
pecially since  the  President's  popularity  has 
fallen  In  opinion  polls,  the  party  suffered 
stunning  reverses  in  November,  and  Demo- 
cratic governors  have  been  attempting  to  pass 
the  losses  onto  the  President's  shoulders.  Ob- 
viously Mr.  Johnson  consulted  the  party  or- 
acle. Mr.  Democrat  himself,  altho  Farley 
holds  no  public  office. 

The  Farley  formula  Is  no  secret.  It  Is  an 
open  book,  yet  It  has  gone  neglected  by  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  chairmen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  formula  is  warm 
friendliness,  Impeccable  courtesy,  minute  at- 
tention to  even  the  lowest  party  worker,  and 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  work,  hard  work. 

courted  workers  who  delivered  votes 
Farley  has  written  more  letters  than  any 
other  man  In  public  life.  His  correspondence 
Is  still  heavy,  altho  he  left  Washington  In 
1940.  Once  during  the  1936  campaign  Farley 
shook  hands  with  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  voters  at  a  rally  In  Iowa.  Each  one  he  met 
received  a  letter,  because  he  had  stationed 
workers  behind  him  who  knew  and  took  down 
the  names  of  all  who  filed  by  to  shake  the 
party  leader's  hand. 

Farley  kept  a  file  of  the  birthdays  and 
other  notable  dates  In  the  lives  of  party 
workers.  Each  was  sent  a  letter  on  those 
dates.  He  wrote  every  successful  candidate 
to  congratulate  him  on  winning  high  office, 
sometimes  to  Republicans  as  well  as  to  all 
Democrats. 

He  wrote  to  county  chairmen,  asking  them 
to  sound  out  opinion  In  their  districts,  know- 
ing they  would  take  a  poll  merely  by  showing 
the  Intimate  letter  they  had  received  from 
the  party  chairman.  These  letters  were 
showed  until  they  wore  out  and  Farley  got 
the  Information  he  wanted. 

No  one,  no  matter  how  humble,  was  ever 
slighted  by  genial  Jim.  Everyone  was  given 
a  hearing,  at  least  by  letter.  In  matters  of 
protocol.  Farley  could  have  Instructed  the 
state  department,  always  remembering  for- 
mer party  workers  and  current  party  workers, 
never  forgetting  anyone. 

JOHNSON,     LIKE    FARLEY.    IS    TIRELESS 

Farley  was  tireless,  knowing  a  political  ma- 
chine needs  constant  attention.  He  was 
working  at  his  desk  10  hours  a  day  and  at 
his  Job  16  and  more  hours  daily. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  also  tireless.  Altho  he  does 
take  a  nap,  he  Is  up  early  and  to  bed  late. 
He  has  himself  photographed  with  most  visi- 
tors, he  writes  many  letters,  which  he  knows 
are  treasured.  He  can  be  most  persuasive, 
and  he  knows  when  and  how  to  apply  pres- 
sure. 

In  the  November  election,  many  of  the 
Democratic  losses  came  where  the  party  had 
won  victory  In  GOP.  areas  in  the  1964 
Presidential  election.  The  defeats  were  suf- 
fered, in  a  large  measure,  by  coattall  riders. 
There  were  only  a  few  defeats  that  hurt. 

The  conference  with  Farley  should  have 
ended  G.O.P.  speculation  that  Johnson  will 
not  run  In  1968.  Obviously,  the  two  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  of  pulling  the  party 
together  and  victory  strategy.  When  he  left 
the  President,  Farley  voiced  the  prediction 
that  Johnson  is  "bound  to  run  "  In  1968  and 
that  "he's  bound  to  win."  Republicans,  who 
dream  of  victory  falling  Into  their  laps  in 
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1968,  should  remember  that  I  irley  is  a 
prophet  not  without  honor  In  mauers  politi- 
cal and  should  get  to  work  on  las  formula. 


KILMER  JOB  CORPS  CEJNTER 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PattenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poiht  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoi^s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporeJ  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speakerithis  Sat- 
urday the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Edison.  N.J.,  will  celebrate  lits  second 
anniversary.  I 

Proud  as  I  am  of  our  attempt^  to  probe 
the  problems  of  outer  spac^  just  as 
proud  am  I  of  our  attempts  to  Iprobe  the 
problems  of  our  own  civilizatloi. 

The  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  projects  my  $tate  has 
ever  had. 

We  know  all  too  well  the  grand 
achievements  of  this  center  in  training 
boys — once  considered  unemployable — 
for  self-supporting  roles  in  soqiety. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago[  January 
24,  that  I  had  occasion  to  comilient  here 
on  the  1,000th  corpsman  tr^ned  and 
placed  in  employment  by  thje  Kilmer 
center. 

In  this  short  period,  the  nuhiber  has 
risen  to  almost  1,300 — a  r^arkable 
achievement.  I 

How  much  better  It  is.  I  subiiilt,  to  re- 
place welfare  and  giveaway  programs 
with  a  successful  job  training;  program 
which  pays  Its  own  way?  The  earning 
ability  a  corpsman  now  acquires  enables 
him  to  return  his  country's  investment 
In  him  within  5  to  7  years  though  the 
income  tax  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

But  I  also  submit  that  whit  Kilmer 
has  accomplished  cannot  be  kneasured 
by  training  and  job  placement  lalone. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
training  and  placement,  to  the  iquestions 
of  poverty  and  their  solution. 

But  have  we  stopped  to  consider  that 
we  are  engaged  in  more  thaii  a  mere 
war  against  poverty  and  unempjoyment? 

We  are  at  war  against  the  effects  of  the 
slum,  both  urban  and  rural. 

We  are  at  war  against  the  «Lntisocial 
feelings  of  the  slum,  the  scoflaitg  of  au- 
thority, the  hatred  of  the  police;  the  hos- 
tility toward  society,  the  destnictlveness 
of  property,  the  contempt  of  educational 
Institutions,  the  flaunting  of  life  and 
Umb. 

There  is  not  a  Congressman  with  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  his  district  whoj  does  not 
recall  the  early,  revealing  dass  of  the 
program.  1 

Some  of  my  constituents  in  Edison, 
Piscataway.  and  New  Brunswick  were 
very  concerned,  and  properly  *),  at  the 
excesses  of  many  of  the  slum-bked,  hos- 
tile corpsmen. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excesses!  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  have  been  dwindling. 
Police  arrests  have  gone  down  f^om  20  to 
four  a  month,  former  complainants  are 
now  volunteer  workers  in  the  center  and 
several  score  blue-chips  indust -ies  have 


sent  persormel  men  to  Kilmer  to  recruit 
employees. 

What  is  happening? 

The  Job  Corps,  certainly  the  center 
in  my  district,  is  beginning  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  the  corpsmen.  It  is 
making  men  out  of  boys.  It  is  substitut- 
ing positive  thinking  for  street  thinking. 

There  are  boys  at  Kilmer  who  portray 
not  so  much  their  failure  in  public  school, 
but  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to 
reach  them. 

There  are  boys  at  Kilmer  who  had 
never  learned  to  read  or  write  in  public 
school.  Kilmer  is  teaching  these  boys  to 
read  and  to  write. 

There  are  boys  at  Kilmer  who  had 
never  looked  at  themselves  except 
through  eyes  of  self-hate  and  failure. 
Kilmer  is  teaching  them  confidence  and 
self-respect. 

There  are  boys  at  Kilmer  who  had 
never  looked  at  a  policeman  except 
through  eyes  of  hate.  Kilmer  is  teaching 
these  boys  to  respect  the  police. 

There  are  black  boys  at  Kilmer  who 
had  never  looked  at  a  white  boy  except 
through  eyes  of  distrust,  and  there  are 
white  boys  at  Kilmer  who  had  never 
looked  at  a  Negro  except  through  eyes 
of  contempt. 

Kilmer  is  teaching  them  to  respect 
each  other — and  themselves. 

In  a  sense,  Kilmer  is  a  laboratory.  It 
is  finding  ways  to  reach  these  boys  that 
existing  agencies  and  schools  were  un- 
able to  find.  Soon  Kilmer  will  be  able 
to  share  with  our  public  schools  systems 
new  techniques  in  education  not  only  to 
prevent  dropouts,  but  to  enhance  the 
education  of  all  our  children. 

Kilmer  may  not  and  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  its  educational  and  vocational 
results  alone. 

There  will  be  few  Kilmer  boys,  I  assure 
you,  who  will  be  found  among  the  rioters 
of  the  future. 

Kilmer  boys  will  be  among  the  leaders 
in  meeting  our  thorny  social  problems 
in  constructive  fashion. 

Some  say  we  cannot  change  human 
nature.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
changing  human  nature  for  thousands 
of  years.  Kilmer  now  is  doing  just  that. 
Kilmer  is  making  the  American  dream 
a  reality  for  the  thousands  of  boys  who 
have  passed  through  its  portals. 

For  its  successful  work  in  both  reha- 
bilitation and  citizenship,  on  this,  the 
center's  second  anniversary,  I  salute  the 
administration,  the  staff,  and  the  boys 
themselves. 


UNITED  STATES  TO  ISSUE  STAMP 
POINTING  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  UR- 
BAN PLANNING 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  B.-vrrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will, 
this  year,  issue  a  special  stamp  pointing 


to  the  need  for  urban  planning,  i  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Post- 
master  General  and  those  who  advise 
him  on  the  issuance  of  special  stamps  for 
this  decision. 

As  chairman  and  long-time  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  i  have 
been  aware  of  the  problems  of  our  urban 
areas,  as  have  the  majority  of  members 
of  the  House.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas  through  a  number  of  Con- 
gressional programs. 

Despite  the  earlier  programs  to  com- 
bat the  slums  and  blighted  areas  of  our 
cities  and  urban  centers,  it  was  not  until 
the  89th  Congress  that  a  sufiBcient  num- 
ber of  supporters  could  be  mustered  to 
support  a  concerted,  concentrated,  and 
comprehensive  program  to  attack  these 
problems. 

Among  the  many  enactments  of  the 
89th  Congress  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems, there  are  three  that  stand  out  as 
most  important:  The  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act — gener- 
ally referred  to  as  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. These  three  acts  are  and  will 
be  landmarks  in  our  efforts  to  make  ur- 
ban areas  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  great  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  comprehensive  urban  planning  and  I 
am  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
It  has  been  honored  to  receive  an  award 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  for  its  preeminence  in 
the  urban  planning  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  therefore,  most  ap- 
propriate that  a  special  stamp  be  issued 
this  year,  which  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  Federal,  State, 
and  city  cooperation  to  halt  the  decay 
of  our  cities. 


GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  young 
men  who  are  today  fighting  the  battle 
for  freedom  in  Vietnam  are  some  of  the 
finest  and  greatest  men  ever  to  comprise 
our  military.  Their  bravery,  their  devo- 
tion and  their  sacrifices  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing an  extensive  program  of  benefits 
for  these  men  when  they  return  as  vet- 
erans. It  Is  only  fair  and  just  that  these 
men  receive  the  benefits  that  we  have 
afforded  all  other  veterans  from  other 
wars. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  press 
has  responded  with  favorable  comment 
on  the  President's  message.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  this 
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PTcellent  editorial  from  the  Stars  and 
^pes— The  National  Tribune,  dated 
February  2,  1967: 

Prestoent's   Message 

In  other  coI\unns  of  this  paper  there  ap- 
nears  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
PrMldent  of  the  United  States  with  reference 

the  enactment  of  a  broad  legislative  pro- 
ijram  affecting  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 

It  U  believed  that  this  special  message  per- 
taining to  veteran  legislation  is  the  first  that 
any  President  has  ever  sent  to  the  Congress. 
Xne  President's  program  is  a  giant  step  for- 
,rard  in  bringing  equity  and  Justice  to  our 
Viet  Nam  veterans  in  particular.  The  pro- 
P<^  would  grant  these  veterans  full  parity 
^Ith  benefits  given  to  those  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict. 

The  coet-of-llving  increase  for  older  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  dependents  now  in 
receipt  of  pension  is  highly  gratifying  to 
those  veteran  leaders  who  are  concerned  over 
the  plight  of  this  particular  segment  of  the 
veteran  population.  While  the  increase  it- 
self Is  modest,  approximately  5.4  per  cent, 
nevertheless  a  large  number  of  those  per- 
sons in  the  low-income  category  will  receive 
badly  needed  increases. 

The  statement  In  the  message  that  the 
enactment  of  greater  Social  Security  benefits 
will  not  endanger  the  pensions  of  those  close 
to  present  income  limitations  Is  also  reas- 
suring. 

In  view  of  the  strong  support  the  President 
has  given  to  these  proposals  there  appears 
UtUe  likelihood  that  there  wUl  be  a  repeat 
performance  of  legislation  which  was  enacted 
in  the  House  during  the  89th  Congress  and 
failed  to  receive  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

This  would  lead  vis  to  believe  that  perhaps 
the  Chief  Executive  has  had  a  change  of  heart 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  increased  benefits 
lor  veterans  Inasmuch  as  his  Administration 
Is  generally  credited  with  having  killed  sim- 
ilar legislation  In  the  89th  Congress. 


THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  morning  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  hearing  Mr.  L.  B.  Worth- 
togton,  chairman  of  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute,  speak  at  the  congres- 
sional breakfast  of  the  1967  public  affairs 
conference. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  topic 
and  the  expertise  displayed  in  his  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Worth- 
ington's  excellent  presentation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

In  the  short  month  since  the  90th  Congress 
convened,  you  members  of  this  most  Im- 
portant body  have  already  received  enough 
legislative  challenges  to  overburden  the  har- 
diest among  you. 

You've  learned  of  the  state  of  the  union, 
the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

1  wish  that  I  could,  this  morning,  report 
in  equal  detail  upon  the  state  of  the  steel 
industry  and  discuss  some  of  the  pending 
legislaUve  proposals  that  are  of  Importance 
both  to  you  and  to  us. 

Particularly,  I  wish  that  we  could  explore 
together  this  pressing  question  of  air  and 
water  quality  which  concerns  all  of  us  so 
deeply;  and  that  I  oould  review  the  nearly 
tlilrty  years  of  research  that  has  been  carried 
out  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In 


this  field  .  .  .  that  I  could  tell  you  about 
the  more  than  half-bllllon  dollars  that  the 
steel  companies  have  spent  in  the  past  15 
years  on  the  installation  of  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities,  and  about  the  additional  150 
millions  or  so  that  they  are  now  In  the  process 
of  spending  for  this  purpose.  I  wish  I  could 
discuss  the  role  that  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
has  played  In  helping  to  finance  these  heavy 
capital  outlays  which  add  nothing  to  our  pro- 
duction; and  that  I  could  explain  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  gained  by 
substantially  enlarging  this  credit  as  it  ap- 
plies to  pollution  control  facilities. 

But  in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time,  and  In  keeping  with  my  promise 
to  make  this  short,  I  must  confine  myseU  this 
morning  to  a  single  topic;  and  because  of 
Its  importance,  that  topic  has  got  to  be  the 
steady  and  relentless  increase  in  the  imports 
of  foreign  steel,  and  the  effect  of  these  im- 
ports upon  the  companies,  their  employees 
and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

By  way  of  background,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
world  steel  picture  over  a  span  of  just  fifteen 
years: 

In  1950  there  were  32  steel  producing  na- 
tions in  the  world;  but  In  1965  there  were 
more  than  double  that  number.  That  means 
that  more  than  30  countries  which  had  for- 
merly depended  entirely  upon  imported  steel, 
now  have  steel-making  resources  of  their 
own;  and  that  the  nations  which  formerly 
supplied  those  countries  have  had  to  scram- 
ble for  new  markets  for  their  exports. 

At  the  same  time,  world  production  of  raw 
steel  has  Increased  from  207  million  tons  to 
501  million  tons.  Moreover.  It  appears  that 
at  least  75  milUon  additional  tons  could  have 
been  produced  had  there  been  a  market  for 
this  steel. 

The  world  exports  of  steel  have  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  decade.  In  1955.  23 
million  tons  went  Into  the  export  market; 
but  In  1965.  51  million  tons  were  exported. 
And  no  longer  does  this  steel  flow  princi- 
pally from  the  Industrialized  nations  to  the 
less-developed  countries.  Twenty  percent  of 
it  comes  into  the  United  States,  so  that  this 
nation — which  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  steel — has  become  paradoxically  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  steel. 

Furthermore,  major  facility  additions  are 
projected  for  both  Western  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan, even  though  the  evidence  Is  that  neither 
In  their  own  home  markets  nor  In  the  less- 
developed  countries  will  demand  for  steel  In- 
crease sufficiently  to  absorb  this  additional 
production.  Thus  It  is  clear  that  more  and 
more  of  this  foreign  steel  will  be  knocking  at 
the  door  of  our  American  domestic  markets. 
Today  then,  the  American  steel  Industry  Is 
confronted  by  the  cold  hard  fact  that  the 
shifting  patterns  of  world  Uade  over  the 
past  nine  years,  are  now  costing  us  more 
than  13  million  tons  of  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts annually. 

Our  exports  have  plummeted  from  5y2  mil- 
lion tons  in  1957  to  less  than  2  million  tons 
last  year,  while  imports  during  this  period 
have  rocketed  from  a  little  more  than  1  mil- 
lion tons  to  an  all-time  record  of  11  million 
tons  In  1966.  And  these  Imports  now  ac- 
count for  about  11  percent  of  our  total  do- 
mestic steel  market. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  imports  have  taken  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  market;  and  for  certain  prod- 
ucts— such  as  wire  rods,  barbed  wire,  nails 
and  staples — foreign  Imports  represent  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  sales  In  this  country. 
No  one,  I  think,  should  try  to  minimize 
the  Impact  of  11  million  tons  of  Imported 
steel  on  the  American  market.  It  represents 
more  than  70,000  steelworker  Jobs  alone,  and 
many  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  in  sup- 
porting Industries — all  at  a  time  when  this 
nation  Is  striving  to  achieve  maximum 
employment. 

It  represents  a  negative  trade  balance  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  our 


nation    is    striving    mightily    to    reverse    or 
contain  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

It  represents  the  output  of  a  company 
larger  than  Armco  and  Jones  &  Laughlln 
combined,  and  all  the  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes  which  that  company — Its  em- 
plovees,  its  suppliers,  and  their  employees, 
in  turn— would  be  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation. 

And,  finally,  it  represents  a  threat  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  own  steel  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  America  Is  called 
upon  to  defend  world  peace  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  smaller  nations  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  this  situation,  gentlemen. 
I  am  sure  you  believe  as  I  do  that  Ameri- 
can security  requires  a  steel  industry  strong 
enough  to  meet  whatever  demands  may  be 
made  upon  It;  and  that  this  nation  can 
never  afford  to  look  to  other  countries  for 
the  vital  steel  supplies  that  are  a  major 
ingredient  of  its  military  power,  and  of  its 
peace-time  economic  strength. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  sure. 
that  the  American  steel  companies  have  not 
been  taking  all  this  lying  down.  We've 
been  doing  everything  In  the  book  to  make 
this  Industry  as  efficient  and  as  competi- 
tive as  it  is  possible  for  any  industry  to  be. 
To  enhance  our  position  of  technological 
leadership,  and  to  develop  new  steel  prod- 
ucts that  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere 
else  In  the  world,  we  are  now  spending  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  100  million  dollars  a 
year  on  research.  And  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  in  the  case  of  my  own 
company  about  15  percent  of  its  shipments 
last  year  were  of  products  that  we  have 
been  selling  for  less  than  five   years. 

But  transplanting  technological  advances 
from  the  laboratories  to  the  mills  them- 
selves Is  a  costly  business;  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  American  steel  companies 
have  spent  more  than  13  billion  dollars  on 
new,  more  efficient  production  facilities — 
designed  not  only  to  reduce  costs,  but  to 
establish  new  high  standards  of  quality  for 
our  competition  to  shoot  at. 

Last  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  as  great  or  greater  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Yet  even  these  enormous  out- 
lays are  inadequate  now  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  existing  technology,  and  they 
show  little  promise  of  growing  at  anything 
like  the  pace  of  the  Increase  In  our  knowl- 
edge of  steel  products  and  production 
methods. 

Retarding  this  growth,  of  course.  U  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  7  percent  Invest- 
ment credit  and  of  the  provisions  for  accel- 
erated depreciation;  and  needless  to  say,  the 
proposed  surtax  on  corporate  and  personal 
incomes  will,  if  enacted,  impair  further  our 
abUlty  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to  fi- 
nance these  capital  expenditures.  Not  only 
will  it  intensify  the  profit  squeeze  which  the 
industry  has  suffered  in  the  past  decade,  but 
by  biting  more  heavily  into  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  steelworkers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  already  disturbed  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  It  might  well  build  up  increasing 
pressure  behind  the  wage  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  us  next  year. 

So  our  competitive  position  will  be  directly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  Congress  in  these 
importent  fields  of  taxation.  But  mean- 
while, we  are  pressing  forward  with  this 
program  of  capital  spending  as  rapidly  as  we 
can;  because  this  race  for  technological  ad- 
vancement Is  one  race  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  neither.  I  think,  can  America. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  we  have  done  and  are 
doing,  foreign  imports  continued  to  increase 
last  year,  even  though  there  was  no  labor 
negotiation  to  be  faced,  no  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage,  and  no  reason  for  steel  users  to 
protect  their  supply  by  turning  to  offshore 
sources  since  domestic  producers  oould  fully 
meet  the  demand. 

Now  what  are  the  root  causes  of  this  prob- 
lem? 
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Well,  whether  we  are  Ulklng  about  steel 
or  any  other  Industry,  American  production 
costs  are  Inescapably  related  to  tt  e  American 
standard  of  living:  and  are  base!  upon  the 
world's  highest  wage  structure.  Even  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  in  this  X)untry — as 
fixed  by  our  federal  wage-hour  la  ws — is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  averi  ge  wage  in 
most  foreign  countries.  And  when  you  re- 
member that,  in  the  economy  is  a  whole, 
employment  costs  represent  mere  than  75 
percent  of  all  production  costs,  you  realize 
^hy — In  Industries  like  steel — f<  reign-made 
products  can  often  undersell  ours  In  world 
markets. 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  O  (ngresslonal 
guests,  this  morning,  oould  havn  been  with 
me  on  my  trip  to  Japan  last  month,  and 
oould  have  seen  as  I  did  the  spe<  tacular  ad- 
vances which  the  steel  Industry  In  that  coun- 
try has  made  since  the  end  of  W  >rld  War  II. 
Starting  almost  from  scratch.  It  has  become 
the  third  largest  steel  producer  i  i  the  world, 
and  last  vear  it  exported  aboul  11  million 
tons  of  which  nearly  5  million  to  is  were  sold 
In  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  vast  plans 
for  expansion  in  the  very  near  future,  with 
the  likelihood  that  most  of  ths  new  ton- 
nage would  go  into  exports.  So  i  few  points 
of  comparison  between  the  two  industries 
might  be  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  little  to  choose  betwsen  the  two 
as  to  technology,  productivity,  liibor  supply, 
skills  and  climate.  The  United  States  may 
have  some  advantage  In  the  av  inability  of 
raw  materials  although  this  Is  (hrlnking  as 
new  high-grade  ore  and  coal  sjurces  open 
up  around  the  world  and  as  hlshly-efficlent 
ocean  bulk  carriers  go  Into  ssrvlce.  The 
United  States  has  the  most  modern  and 
diversified  transportation  systsm  In  the 
world — a  real  advantage — but  (he  location 
of  all  major  Japanese  plants  oi  the  Coast 
Is  a  partially  balancing  factor.  Therefore — 
as  to  these  factors — our  steel  Ind  ustry  would 
seem  to  have  some  edge  on  Japan's.  The 
only  Identifiable  major  dlflerenci!  among  the 
economic  factors  affecting  the  tv  o  industries 
Is  in  employment  costs. 

Employment  costs  In  Japaness  steel  mills 
are  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  they  are 
In  the  United  States.  And  wlien  I  speak 
of  emploj-ment  costs,  I  am  not  ti  ilklng  about 
wage  rates  alone.  I  am  Includli  g  the  whole 
range  of  benefits  which  the  Jai  anese  steel - 
workers  receive. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Jaaanese  mills 
have  an  advantage  of  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
In  employment  costs  alone.  And  beyond  that 
their  capital  costs  In  the  con  itructlon  of 
new  facilities  are  only  about  hilf  as  much 
as  ours. 

Faced  by  that  kind  of  cost  disadvantage, 
American  producers  have  llttli!  chance  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  price  and  must  rely 
on  quality,  service  and  Innovation  as  the 
primary  areas  of  competition. 

But  these  cost  advantages  w^lch  foreign 
producers  enjoy  in  varying  degrees  In  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  are  not  the  oily  explana- 
tion of  the  flood  of  steel  Imports  which 
washes  up  on  our  American  shores.  A  basic 
ca\ise  lies  In  the  excess  steelmai  Ing  capacity 
which  exists  abroad  and  continues  to  In- 
crease: so  that  steelmakers  In  these  coun- 
tries are  compelled  to  maintain  ihelr  exports 
at  the  highest  practical  level,  tt  this  means 
that  they  must  ship  their  excesi  tons  across 
the  seas  at  whatever  price  Is  necessary  to 
get  the  business,  then  they  do  si — and  even- 
tually their  governments  or  ihelr  home- 
market  customers  must  subsidize  these 
exports  In  one  way  or  another. 

Foreign  governments  use  th  sir  steel  In- 
dustries as  Instruments  of  national  policy 
resulting  in  protection  of  tho*  Industries. 
The  measures  they  have  adopted  take  many 
forms  but  they  are  designed  tq  protect  do- 
mestic markets  and  stimulate  ex  jorts.  These 
Include  tax  rebates,  subsides,  iipeclal  ship- 
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ping  rates,  and  special  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

And  America  Is  a  prime  target  for  these 
exports  because  the  steel  market  In  the 
United  States  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  m  the  world — It  Is  also  the  most 
open  and  easily  accessible  In  the  world.  Here 
a  low  tariff,  averaging  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  product,  is  the  only  barrier 
this  country  places  in  front  of  steel  Imports. 
But  In  other  countries  It  Is  different. 
When  American  steel  goes  abroad,  for  ex- 
ample. It  must  absorb  tariffs  that  can  be 
more  than  double  the  American  duty  and 
then  be  required  to  hurdle  a  battery  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  may  include  border 
taxes,  surcharges,  Import  licenses,  penalties, 
fees  and  so-called  equalization  taxes  that — 
In  various  coimtrles — are  levied  on  Imports 
and  rebated  on  exports.  So  the  United  States 
market  is  thus  being  used  by  foreign  mills 
as  a  kind  of  "bargain  basement"  In  which 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  production. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  a  point — and  I  believe 
that  point  has  been  reached — where  there 
Is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  and  still  main- 
tain the  financial  soundness  that  steel  or 
any  other  industry  cannot  and  must  not 
Jeopardize.  There  is  a  point — and  I  believe 
that  point  has  arrived — when  the  Import- 
export  problem  of  the  steel  Industry  must  be 
recognized  In  the  offices  of  government  and 
appropriate  steps  taken  to  solve  those  por- 
tions of  the  problem  which  only  government 
can  solve. 

You  all  know  what  has  been  happening  In 
Geneva.  After  years  of  debate,  the  GATT 
negotiations  are  at  a  virtual  standstill  and 
we  In  the  steel  Industry  feel  certain  that 
nothing  can  result  which  will  prevent  the 
steady  deterioration  of  our  International 
trade  In  steel. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  in  June 
and  we  feel  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  If 
the  Congress  were  merely  to  pass  a  per- 
functory extension  of  that  Act.  And  I  gather 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Russell  Long,  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying:  "Our  trade  policies  need  a 
thorough  new  look:  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  independent  thought  and 
study  to  the  over-all  program." 

And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council.  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen, 
the  Minority  Leader,  expressed  his  "deep 
conviction  that  It  is  time  that  the  Congress 
restore  some  semblance  of  fairness  and  bal- 
ance to  our  foreign  trade  policy  and 
procedures. 

"We  must  be  as  zealous."  he  said,  "In  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  the'r  employers  as  we  are  for  those 
living  In  distant  lands  ...  we  as  a  people — 
and  especially  your  Representatives  In  the 
Congress — must  be  farsighted  enough  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  by  our  wise 
adoption  of  laws  calculated  to  foster  Amer- 
ica's strength  and  economic  growth,  rather 
than  submissively  to  accept  policies  whose 
chief  contribution  Is  strengthening  other 
nations  at  our  expense." 

Statements  like  these — .  omlng  as  they  do 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — are  encourag- 
ing Indeed  and  certainly  we  are  grateful  for 
the  efforts  of  many  of  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Two  examples  come  to  mind — the  study  of 
the  steel  Import  situation  which  Is  presently 
being  conducted  by  the.5^t*ff  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  In- 
troduced during  the  last  session  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke;  and  the  hearings  concerning 
the  impact  of  Imports  on  labor  which  were 
held  by  Congressman  John  Dent  and  his 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  this  past 
summer. 

Studies  and  hearings  of  this  kind  are  Im- 
portant in  the  determination  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  However,  the  welfare  of  this 
Industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand- 


ard of  living  of  the  American  steelworken, 
and — I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say — the  security 
of  this  nation  require  that  the  Congress  take 
steps  at  this  Session  to  enact  a  temporary 
levy  on  Imports  of  foreign  made  steel  and 
pig  Iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price  differential 
and  create  a  climate  of  more  equitable  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  seek  a  share  of  the  United  States 
market. 

What  the  exact  terms  of  such  a  law  would 
be.  and  how  It  should  be  drafted,  are  matters, 
of  course,  which  rest  with  you,  and  we  wlli 
be  communicating  with  you  individually  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  as  well— we 
hope — as  your  support. 

But  meanwhile  If  you  are  looking  for  any 
of  those  "hard-headed  businessmen"  that 
Senator  Long  was  talking  about,  I  must  say 
that  seated  in  this  room  today  are  some  of 
the  hardest-headed  men  that  you  could  find 
anywhere.  I  know,  because  I  have  been 
competing  against  them  and  their  companies 
for  more  than  forty  years.  And  every  one 
of  us  wants  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  finding 
a  fair  and  workable  solution  to  this  vital 
problem. 

I  hope  that,  together,  we  can. 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.S  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  OUR  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reading  and  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  but  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  very  significant  contribution  of 
just  one  industry  in  improving  the  situa- 
tion. The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  with 
its  biggest  plEint  and  worldwide  oEBces  in 
my  district,  can  boast  of  a  $444  million 
contribution  to  the  plus  side  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Their  annual  report, 
just  published,  discloses  total  sales  in 
1966  of  $1.5  billion— an  8  Va -percent  in- 
crease over  1965.  Sales  here  in  the 
United  States  totaled  nearly  $900  mil- 
lion, while  sales  outside  the  United 
States,  including  exported  products  as 
well  as  those  manufactured  abroad,  to- 
taled over  $600  million. 

While  41  percent  of  Caterpillar's  sales 
were  abroad,  it  is  good  to  p>oint  out  that 
only  16  V2  percent  of  their  employment 
is  overseas.  And  I  think  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  three-fourths  of  Cat- 
erpillar's foreign  sales  were  generated  by 
exports  of  products  built  in  the  United 
States  by  U.S.  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  comparative 
figure  bears  mentioning,  and  that  Is  that 
last  year's  estimated  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  is  in  the  neighborhood  d 
$1.2  billion.  If  there  were  simply  three 
more  companies  in  this  coimtry  with  as 
good  an  export  sales  record  as  Cater- 
pillar's, there  would  be  no  balance-oJ- 
payments  deficit.  And  so,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  ofBcers, 
directors,  and  employees  of  Caterpillw 
Tractor  Co.,  not  only  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, but  for  their  ever-growing  list  oJ 
remarkable  achievements. 
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pEDERAL  FUNDS   FOR   SCHOLARLY 
DOODLING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amazing  document  was  submitted  to  me 
yesterday  by  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  It  was  a 
news  release,  dated  February  8,  1967, 
entitled  "Humanities  Endowment  An- 
nounces 3936,000  in  Research  Grants." 

Mr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, was  announcing  that  69  grants 
were  being  made  to  academic  and  other 
organizations  for  scholarly  research 
projects. 

"The  concept  of  modest  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  humanities  is  an  appealing 
one.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  read- 
ing the  Foundation's  resum6  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  I  must  question  the 
manner  in  which  these  funds  are  being 
applied. 

At  least  half  of  the  projects  look  sus- 
piciously like  scholarly  doodling  exer- 
cises.   Consider  these  examples: 

To  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  $8,789,  for  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  comic  strip  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

To  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angleles,  $12,650,  for  research  into  dime 
novels  and  other  popular  literature. 

To  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
$5,000,  to  assemble  writings  about  the 
fur  trade  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada between  1770  and  1820. 

To  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  $15,000,  for  preparation  of  a  dic- 
tionary of  folklore,  magic,  and  witch- 
craft. 

To  transplant  the  27th  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  campus  next  August,  rather 
than  holding  it  somewhere  in  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere,  as  it  had  been  each  of 
the  26  previous  congresses,  $25,000. 

At  a  time  when  our  overtaxed  citizens 
are  being  asked  by  President  Johnson  to 
sacrifice  even  more,  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose  seems  highly 
imprudent. 


A  FLEXIBLE  LEAD-ZINC  QUOTA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965  the  President  terminated  the  lead- 
zinc  import  quota  proclamation.  Since 
Its  termination,  the  United  States  has 
not  had  a  mineral  policy  In  this  area. 
The  inflexible  nature  of  the  proclama- 


tion's provisions  did  not  accommodate 
changes  in  domestic  consumption  or  the 
changing  abihties  of  foreign  producers 
to  supply  the  ores  and  metals  to  our  do- 
mestic consumers.  The  lead  and  zinc 
industry,  at  the  time  of  the  termination 
of  the  quota  proclamation,  urged  a  new 
policy  based  on  current  economic  con- 
ditions. To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  no  action  by  the  executive 
departments. 

The  new  demand  for  lead  and  zinc  has 
encouraged  the  recovery  of  the  industry 
from  the  1958-63  period  of  excessive 
metal  stocks,  tmprofitable  price  levels, 
and  reduced  mine  and  smelter  produc- 
tions. The  domestic  industry  has  been 
encouraged  to  reopen  mines,  develop 
new  ore  resources,  and  expand  concen- 
trating and  smelting  facilities.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  expensive  operations. 
The  cost  of  reopening  a  closed  mine  alone 
is  staggering. 

Not  only  has  the  domestic  industry 
been  encouraged  to  revitalize,  but  for- 
eign producers  also  have  stepped  up  pro- 
duction. Foreign  operations  often  can 
produce  lead  and  zinc  comparatively 
cheaper  than  domestic  producers  because 
of  lower  wage  scales  and  safety  stand- 
ards and  other  overhead  costs.  Con- 
sequently, in  recent  years,  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  operating  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  during  1965 
and  early  1966  there  was  a  shortage  of 
lead  and  zinc,  but  this  temporary  short- 
age could  easily  change  to  a  surplus  in 
foreign  markets.  Such  a  surplus  could, 
once  again,  result  in  excessive,  unneeded 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

The  domestic  industry  recognizes  that 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  imported  lead 
and  zinc  is  required  to  supplement  do- 
mestic production.  Since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  import  quota  proclamation  in 
1965,  several  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested for  meeting  the  problem  of  foreign 
importation.  Legislation  in  this  area 
was  introduced  in  pcd'Vious  Congresses. 
But  there  has  been  no  favorable  action 
either  by  Congress  or  the  executive  de- 
partments. The  economies  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  are  now  favorable  to 
maintain  and  expand  production  facili- 
ties. We  should  act  now  to  retain  this 
position. 

Increasing  production  around  the 
world  can  cause  the  same  type  of  im- 
balance of  supply  and  demand  that  led 
to  the  1958  quota  proclamation.  With 
the  proclamation  terminated,  a  new  plan 
should  be  available  to  regulate  imports 
of  lead  and  zinc,  if  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  proposes  to 
establish  a  mineral  policy  for  lead  and 
zinc.  Briefly,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows: 

First.  A  5-year  term  is  proposed  to 
permit  reevaluation  of  the  program  at 
proper  intervals  and  to  serve  until  a 
mineral  policy  for  the  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry is  established  by  the  executive 
department. 

Second.  A  quota  regulating  imports 
of  either  lead  and  zinc  ores  and  metals 
could  become  effective  for  a  term  of  3 
years  if  the  producers'  metal  stocks 
reach  levels  considered  excessive  to 
normal  market  requirements.   A  specified 


ratio  of  metal  stocks  to  metal  shipments 
during  a  current  base  period  would  de- 
termine the  initiation  of  the  quota. 

Third.  Should  conditions  arise  calling 
for  the  initiation  of  the  import  quota,  It 
will  be  calculated  at  80  percent  of  im- 
ports during  a  base  period  of  the  most 
recent  10  quarters.  This  procedure  is 
designed  to  reflect  current  world 
trade  patterns. 

Fourth.  Specific  import  quotas  will  be 
Eissigned  to  countries  with  an  import 
record  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  imports 
during  a  current  base  period  determined 
at  the  time  a  quota  plan  becomes  effec- 
tive. Countries  with  a  lower  level  of  Im- 
ports will  participate  in  an  "all-other- 
coimtries"  quota. 

Fifth.  The  ratio  of  ore  to  metal  is 
specified  at  levels  that  will  assist  the  U.S. 
custom  smelting  industry. 

Sixth.  The  import  quota  will  be  can- 
celed if  producers'  metal  stocks  are  re- 
duced to  levels  considered  below  normal 
minimums,  based  on  a  current  base 
period. 

Seventh.  Manufactured  products  would 
be  placed  under  an  import  quota,  if  en- 
tries are  excessive  during  the  term  of  a 
quota  on  ores  and  metals  for  either  lead 
or  zinc. 

Eighth.  A  minimum  quota  is  provided 
to  assure  the  importer  a  share  of  par- 
ticipation in  U.S.  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  not  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  acting  upon  the  urgent  requests 
of  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry  to 
establish  a  new  mineral  policy.  It,  there- 
fore, is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
act  in  this  area. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  begin  hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon 
as  possible.   We  cannot  wait  much  longer. 


A     PROVOCATIVE     APPEAL     TO 
TOMORROW'S  LEADERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dent body  at  WilUams  College  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  this  body,  were  treated  recently 
to  a  most  articulate  and  provocative  ap- 
peal for  a  new  spirit  of  enlightenment 
and  statesmanship  in  public  service  and 
in  our  political  processes. 

This  appeal  was  made  in  an  excellent 
Euldress  by  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI, 
who  has  repeatedly  shown  his  sincere 
and  forthright  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  America  and  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  Is 
widely  respected  as  a  man  of  powerful 
conviction  and  of  sufiQclent  courage  to 
uphold  those  convictions  even  though 
they  might  suggest  apparent  serious 
political  consequences  from  time  to  time. 
In  that  regard,  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  and  statecraft  are  worthy 
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of  the  attention  of  all  of  us  iq  this  body 
and  of  all  Americans. 

I  insert  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  delivered  atj  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass.]  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1967.  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

ASORZSS      OP       CONGBESSMAN      CKAtlLXS       McC. 

Matrias,  Jr.,  at  WnxiAMS  Oollegx 

I  have  come  to  Williams  tonlgnt,  as  I  shall 
go  to  other  colleges,  to  meet  my  mksters.  For 
you.  and  the  majority  of  Ametlcans  who 
have  the  good  fortune  of  being  under  28, 
are  the  real  masters  of  America,  pf  our  gov- 
ernment, and  In  fact  of  the  wo^d. 

Six  short  years  ago.  on  January  20,  1961, 
I  stood  In  the  quiet,  cold  momlnf  and  heard 
John  P.  Kennedy  declare  that  "the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — bom  In  this  centurj .  tempered 
by  war.  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace  ..." 

I  was  and  am  part  of  that  then-new  gen- 
eration. Our  period  of  ascendancy  has  been 
brief.  For  what  President  Kennedy  meant — 
and  what  we  understood  him  to  piean — was 
that  new  hands  would  grasp  th4  old  tools, 
and  that  what  was  passing  fromj  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  to  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration was  the  familiar  totch  of  gov- 
ernment, a  beacon  that  Identified  the  exist- 
ing body  politic.  I 

In  the  six  Intervening  years.  I  have  learned 
that  your  generation  is  already  reshaping 
this  body  politic  to  meet  the  changes  and 
the  challenges  of  the  next  third  df  this  cen- 
tury, the  third  of  a  century  which  we  are 
entering  this  year. 

We  are  by  far  the  most  prospeious  nation 
In  the  world.  We  are  richer,  larger  in  num- 
bers, younger,  more  literate  and  more  mobile 
than  ever  before.  We  have  a  vast  techno- 
logical wealth,  whose  benefits  v<e  are  Just 
beginning  to  understand. 

But  our  national  mood  In  196'  is  ambiv- 
alent. We  may  be  optimistic  about  our 
private  prospects,  but  our  public  moods  are 
shadowed  with  pessimism.  We  'have  sud- 
denly found  ourselves  In  a  strante  country 
and  a  strange  world — beyond  tha^New  Deal, 
beyond  the  Cold  War.  and  very  diflerent  from 
the  crisp  new  frontier  we  glimpsed  In  1961. 
We  are  in  swift  transition  from  an  era  we 
didn't  like  to  one  we  don't  complexly  under- 
stand. We  are  talented,  but  unlible  to  re- 
solve our  most  pressing  domestla  problems. 
We  are  strong,  but  unable  td  Influence 
enough  of  world  events  to  keep  tfee  universe 
predictable.  T 

During  the  1950's.  when  the  world  became 
extremely  difficult.  Americans  retreated  into 
their  personal  lives  and  Into  thtir  private 
suburbs.  Now  even  those  islaijds  are  no 
longer  safe.  They've  been  Invaded  by  the 
pressures  of  metropolitan  growth,  by  Infla- 
tion and  taxation,  by  social  chang4  and  racial 
conflict.  They  are  shadowed  now  Iby  the  two 
clouds  which  we  have  labeled  "«rlme"  and 
"Vietnam" — the  symbols  of  everything  we 
don't  want,  can  hardly  imderstana.  and  cant 
escape.  [ 

In  this  period  of  mldpassage.  the  United 
States  needs  sensible,  subtle,  imaginative 
leadership.  But  our  politics,  generally,  are 
quite  Inadequate  and  out  of  datf . 

Of  course  in  the  nairrow.  procedural  sense. 
American  politics  have  changed  with  the 
times.  In  George  Washington's]  era,  male 
landowners  voted  at  taverns  and  [the  candi- 
dates stood  nearby,  rewarding  their  support- 
ers with  a  drink.  At  the  txirn  of  this  cen- 
tviry.  William  Jennnings  Bryan  stamped  the 
country  ranting  about  the  "crosi  of  gold". 
Of  course  you  would  be  put  InJ  Jail  today 
for  doing  what  Washington  dlc^  and  you 
would  probably  be  laughed  off  thte  stage  for 
preaching  as  Bryan  did — but  tht  essential 
element,  the  human  element  of  direct,  per- 
sonal contact  between  candidates  and  people 
— mouth  to  ear,  hand  to  hand,  eyeball  to 


eyeball — has  been  the  main  thread  of  our 
politics  throughout  our  history. 

Now  we  are  moving  into  a  very  different 
and  frightening  time.  This  Is  the  era  of 
the  punchcard  and  the  p>oll.  of  pre-tested 
Issues,  programmed  candidates  and  pre- 
packaged campaigns.  It  is  prophylactic,  and 
It  may  be  sterile. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  In  one  of 
last  year's  worst  performances,  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  the  "Christ- 
mas tree  bill."  which  offers  each  National 
Committee  reimbursement,  out  of  Federal 
Income  tax  receipts,  for  up  to  $30  million 
in  Presidential  campaign  expenditures  .  .  . 
far  more  than  either  party  has  spent  to 
date  .  .  .  without  restrictions  on  the  spend- 
ing of  such  sums,  or  the  coUectlon  of  extra 
private  contributions.  With  $30  million,  a 
party  could  buy  12  one-minute  ads  on  every 
radio  station  in  the  country,  plus  18  one- 
minute  spots.  In  prime  time,  in  each  of  the 
100  largest  television  markets  in  the  coun- 
try— every  single  day  for  the  last  two  full 
weeks  of  the  campaign! 

This  could  produce,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  political  persuaslSins  as  slick  and 
saturating  as  the  recent  promotion  for  pro 
football's  Super  BowK  Remember,  1984  is 
only  17  years  away — and  It's  a  Presidential 
election  year.  Unless  we  take  effective  steps 
to  control  our  own  Ingenuity,  the  only  bar- 
rier to  thought  control  will  be  a  two-party 
competition.  As  some  people  learned  In 
1964.  this  is  not  always  a  reliable  defense. 

Clearly  we  need  regulation,  to  keep  the 
new  politics  manageable  and  sane.  The  first 
step  is  to  repeal  these  portions  of  the 
"Christmas  tree  bill",  and  the  second  step  Is 
to  develop  effective  rules  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  all  spending  in  Federal 
campaigns.  I  am  working  in  these  direc- 
tions now. 

But  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  an  equally 
grave  danger  in  the  "new  politics".  These 
new  methods  of  selling  have  already  proved 
damaging  to  the  parties  who  use  them — for 
in  our  fascination  with  marketing,  both 
parties  have  too  often  been  selling  the  wrong 
things. 

First  of  all.  most  of  what  we  market  Is 
now  badly  out  of  date  Too  many  political 
spokesmen  think  and  talk  about  the  issues 
of  today  in  the  same  terms  in  which  they 
waged  the  domestic  dialogs  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  foreign  policy  debates  of  1949.  Of 
course  the  world  has  changed  since  then — 
but  while  we  have  reapportioned  many  leg- 
islative seats,  we  have  not  yet  reapportioned 
seniority. 

We  hear  the  poverty  program  compared  to 
the  WPA.  and  we  hear  Vietnam  compared 
somehow  to  Munich.  We  hear  the  old  con- 
trasts— "private  enterprise"  versus  "social- 
ism," "liberty"  .versus  "coercion,"  "states' 
rights"  versus  "centralism,"  "conservative" 
versus  "liberal,"  "the  free  world"  versus  "the 
international  Communist  conspiracy."  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  concepts  behind 
these  slogans  are  meaningless — they  are  in 
fact  as  central  now  as  they  have  ever  been. 
But  the  slogans  themselves  are  so  tired  and 
worn  that  they  can  no  longer  contribute  to 
intelligent  debate.  It  is  not  very  helpful, 
for  example,  to  try  to  compare  Southeast 
Asia  in  1967  with  Central  Europe  In  1938. 

A  second  problem  is  that  leaders  of  both 
parties  seem  to  have  surrendered  too  much 
to  the  current  national  mood  of  frustration 
and  uncertainty.  Although  last  year's  cam- 
paigns have  ended,  many  of  my  fellow  Re- 
publicans continue  to  make  shrill,  extrava- 
gant attacks  on  the  Administration,  and 
many  Democrats  continue  to  defend  their 
leadership  too  nervously.  The  November 
elections  did  give  us  a  mandate  for  modera- 
tion and  for  careful  change,  and  there  are 
hopeful  signs — the  Increased  Republican  in- 
terest in  creative  urban  housing  programs,  for 
example,  and  the  Administration's  continued 
efforts  toward  better  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe. 


But  other  signs  are  most  discouraging 
The  existing  leadership  has  failed — indeed^ 
has  nearly  abdicated — in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  domestic  tranqmi. 
ity  today.    That  threat  is  racial  tensions. 

One  cleair  symptom  of  rising  strain  is  the 
new  shorthand  of  resistance.  It  began  a 
decade  ago  with  the  sweeping  phrase,  "the 
Warren  Court".  Everyone  knew  the  im. 
plications  of  that.  But  now  the  language 
has  expanded  to  give  new.  bitter  meanings  to 
the  terms  "freedom  of  choice,"  "war  on  pov. 
erty,"  "crisis  of  the  cities"  and — most  omi- 
nous  of  all — "crime  In  the  streets."  And  the 
new  tricks  of  politics  have  spread  this  lan- 
guage throughout  the  nation,  until  Images 
of  riots  and  resistance  have  been  ham- 
mered Into  our  heads  and  the  real  essence 
of  the  Issue  has  been  forgotten. 

The  atmosphere  of  failure  and  frustration 
can  be  felt,  too.  In  the  Congress  and  the 
changing  tone  of  Presidential  messages. 
Three  years  ago.  a  great  moral  and  legal 
milestone  was  reached  with  the  enactment 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  a  major  bi- 
partisan triumph  backed  by  the  energies  of 
many  labor  and  civic  organizations  and  the 
influence  of  men  of  many  faiths. 

Two  years  ago.  responding  to  the  crisis  In 
Selma,  the  President  came  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  recited.  "We  shall 
overcome."  He  boldly  declared,  "I  shall  send 
to  Congress  a  law" — not  a  proposal,  but  a 
law — to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote.  After 
great  discussion  and  many  changes,  of  course, 
the  "law"  which  he  called  for  was  passed. 

But  even  In  1965  the  entire  civil  rights 
movement  was  beginning  to  shift — moving 
from  South  to  North,  advancing  Its  emphasis 
from  legal  rights  to  social  wrongs.  losing  its 
internal  unity — and  losing  the  support  of 
many  elements  In  the  coalition  of  1964. 

So  last  year  the  President,  in  a  more  meas- 
ured and  careful  tone,  called  for  not  only  the 
end  of  discrimination  in  Jury  selection,  not 
only  the  flrm  punishment  of  civil  rights 
crimes,  but  also  the  "outlawing"  of  discrim- 
ination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 
But  not  even  the  89th  Congress  would  follow 
him  that  far.  The  measure  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee— 
the  same  Committee  which  had  largely 
drafted  the  1964  and  1965  Acts.  A  greatly 
modified  bill  did  pass  the  House  with  signifi- 
cant bipartisan  support,  but  the  measure 
finally  succumbed  in  the  Senate. 

1966  also  brought  the  first  organized  Con- 
gressional assaults  on  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Act.  specifically  on  Federal  guidelines  for 
desegregation  of  hospitals  and  schools.  Fi- 
nally, sensing  the  new  mood  of  national  re- 
treat, the  Administration  felt  compelled  to 
include  in  the  "Demonstration  Cities"  bill  a 
disclaimer  of  any  Intent  to  foster  urban  in- 
tegration. For  good  measure,  the  Adminis- 
tration also  quietly  changed  the  title  of  the 
program  from  "Demonstration  Cities"  to 
"Model  Cities". 

Finally.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
last  month,  the  President  quietly  said.  "We 
should  continue  to  seek  equality  and  justice 
for  each  citizen  .  .  .  We  should  find  a  solu- 
tion to  fair  housing."  But  In  the  same  mes- 
sage he  devoted  much  more  time  and  detail 
to  a  new  proposal  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment— and  In  an  ironical  footnote  to  1964. 
he  titled  the  new  bill.  "The  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967". 

So  the  new  tone  of  politics  reflects  the 
current  mood — a  mood  of  tension,  apprehen- 
sion and  quiet  rebellion.  This  mood  may 
well  carry  over  Into  many  other  fields  of 
policy  in  the  Congress  this  year.  The  red 
danger  is  that  such  faithful  echoing  of  cur- 
rent and  volatile  public  optnton.  in  the  short 
run,  could  rob  both  parties  of  their  long- 
range  power  to  moderate  events. 

American  politics  has  generally  lagged  be- 
hind in  times  of  rapid  change.  Right  now. 
however,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  major 
parties  obsolete  ajid  timid,  and  unable  to 
contain  or  satisfy  the  most  dynamic  social 
forces  of  the  day. 
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There  is  a  third  disturbing  element,  closely 
leUted  to  these  two.  Many  of  the  most 
Uioughtful  and  creative  Americans  have  sim- 
ply lost  their  regard  for  politics  and  their 
wpect  for  public  service.  Why?  Not  be- 
euae  of  any  single  scandal,  any  single  lapse. 
Wt  rather  because  of  a  long  record  of  failure 
w  reform.  Our  parties  today,  however  ex- 
pensive in  their  programs,  appear  to  be  nar- 
row in  perspective,  petty  in  concerns  and 
small  in  spirit.  There  is  too  much  concern 
for  party  tactics,  too  little  for  policy  gains — 
and  far  too  little  humanity.  There  is  too 
much  suspicion  and  too  little  sense,  too 
much  aggressiveness  and  too  little  initiative. 
There  is  too  much  criticism  and  far  too  little 
tolerance  of  dissent. 

This  picture  is  not  entirely  fair — but  it  is 
prevalent.  Public  trust  in  politics  cannot  be 
regained  until  both  parties  stop  worrying  so 
much  about  their  day-to-day.  electronic  im- 
ages and  start  paying  more  attention  to  the 
orerall  impression  that  they  make. 

So.  in  this  time  of  change,  our  greatest 
need  is  for  an  overhauling  of  our  politics — 
and  that  takes  leadership,  the  kind  of  dy- 
namic, intelligent  leadership  that  is  not 
afraid  to  learn  from  youth,  not  afraid  to  ex- 
plore new  fields,  and  capable  of  restoring 
public  hope  in  the  vitality  of  government. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  vast  and 
revolutionary  change  in  the  methods  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  finally  recognized  that 
the  gr«atest  problems  in  our  society  cannot 
be  handled  one  by  one.  Our  great  defense 
and  scientific  communities  have  given  us 
the  tools  of  systems  analysis  and  manage- 
ment—and we  have  the  talent  to  use  them 
In  shaping  public  policy. 

For  an  example,  consider  the  problem  of 
restoring  a  rundown  neighborhood.  This  is 
not  just  a  problem  of  physical  reconstruc- 
tion; it  is  a  challenge  of  human  and  social 
redevelopment.  It  involves  buildings,  streets 
and  open  spaces  of  a  particular  age,  size  and 
design — it  also  involves  jobs,  schools,  corner 
businesses,  and  relief  from  traffic.  Any 
change  in  the  whole  neighborhood  system 
affects  its  human  mood — removing  a  vital 
bus  line,  for  example,  or  tearing  down  a  row 
of  housing,  or,  more  constructively,  building 
a  new  school  and  keeping  it  open  for  com- 
munity use  at  night  and  in  the  sxmimer. 
Until  we  understand  the  relation  among  all 
these  elements,  and  work  to  improve  them 
sensibly,  little  real  progress  can  be  made  and 
we  will  Just  continue  to  move  our  problems 
from  place  to  place. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  too.  Restoring 
a  block  of  houses,  to  create  attractive  dwell- 
ings of  the  right  size  and  cost  for  the  families 
who  will  live  in  them,  is  more  than  a  problem 
of  design  and  construction.  We  may  have  to 
reform  our  land-use  priorities — and.  to  keep 
building  costs  down,  we  may  also  have  to 
revamp  our  entire  building  codes,  and  change 
the  whole  manner  of  construction.  These 
initiatives  have  political  consequences  many 
politicians  would  prefer  to  avoid.  But  if  the 
job  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have  elected  lead- 
ership willing  to  take  the  risks — and  citizens 
who  demand  that  they  be  taken. 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  barriers  to  mod- 
em public  management  may  prove  to  be 
government  Itself.  Our  traditional,  program- 
matic approach  to  problem-solving  has  pro- 
duced, on  the  local  level,  multitudes  of 
Jealous,  inefficient  special  districts,  regional 
boards,  commissions  and  agencies.  On  the 
Federal  level  it  has  produced  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  many  separate  parts,  each  of 
which  has  particular  legal  mandates,  partic- 
ular Congressional  friends  and  a  great  sense 
of  self-preservation.  Efforts  to  coordinate 
all  of  these  activities  have  been  made  from 
ttae  to  time,  but  haven't  been  adequate, 
we  still  have  more  than  thirty  manpower 
training  programs,  more  than  half  a  dozen 
different  types  of  aid  to  small  towns  for  water 
systems,  and  countless  programs  of  help  for 
education.  We  have  now  reached  the  stage 
when  many  Members  of  Congress  are  propos- 


ing to  create  a  whole  new  level  of  coordina- 
tors to  coordinate  coordination. 

I  frankly  doubt  that  we  can  make  much 
progress  within  the  existing  scheme.  We 
have  haphazardly  created,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  a  magnificent  bureaucracy;  your 
task  during  the  next  thirty  years  will  be  to 
tear  It  down.  The  time  has  come  really  to 
decentralize,  to  turn  over  direct  supervision 
and  detailed  planning  of  many  programs  to 
states  and  cities  .  .  .  not  because  of  any 
philosophical  aversion  to  centralism,  but  be- 
cause the  limits  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion— in  a  nation  as  large  and  diverse  as 
ours — have  become  obvious. 

We  face  these  challenges  under  the  gun  of 
rapid  growth.  Our  population  is  soaring.  In 
the  next  generation,  you  will  have  to  build 
many  new  cities  as  large  as  our  ten  greatest 
metropolitan  areas  today.  We  will  have  to 
more  than  double  our  facilities  for  higher 
education  in  the  next  decade  alone.  We  need 
greatly  expanded  recreational  areas — and  the 
fight  for  open  space  is  already  one  of  our  i 
most  Intricate  and  troublesome  political 
issues. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  rebuild  much 
of  what  we've  built  In  the  past.  Our  earliest 
public  housing,  for  example,  is  deteriorating. 
Much  of  our  private  housing  Is  too  old;  and 
we  can  predict  that  many  pKJStwar  suburbs 
win  need  rehabilitating  within  a  decade  or 
two.  Our  interstate  highway  system  is  in- 
adequate even  before  its  completion. 

This  country  has  the  talent  and  resources 
to  do  the  Job — but  we  have  not  yet  proven 
that  we  have  the  will.  Despite  the  great 
and  tragic  demands  of  Vietnam,  we  can 
spend  here  at  home  not  as  much  as  we  might 
like  to  spend,  not  as  much  as  inunedlate. 
spectacular  progress  would  cost — but  as 
much  as  we  can  use  wisely  and  progressively 
right  now.  One  of  the  gravest  errors  of  the 
"war  on  poverty"  during  Its  first  months  was 
the  tremendous  pressure  on  and  within  OEO 
to  spend  too  much  too  fast — producing 
waste,  problems  and  public  dlslUuslorunent 
which  has  haunted  the  program  ever  since. 
The  question  now  Is  not  how  much  we 
spend — but  how  we  spent  It,  and  whether  we 
are  willing  to  make  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  permit  our  efforts  to  reach  the  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  for  the 
new  politics.  I  have  hardly  touched  on  the 
greatest  one:  revising  and  bringing  up  to 
date  our  vision  of  the  world.  A  glance  at 
the  headlines  any  day  tells  us  that  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  the  post-war  period  are 
obsolete.  The  massive  blocs  of  West  and 
East  are  breaking  up.  Movements  toward 
regional  economic  ties — not  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  United  States — are  growing  In 
Europe.  Asia  and  Latin  America.  We  are 
beginning  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  long- 
range  threat  to  world  stability  may  not  be 
the  Bomb,  but  hunger  and  poverty  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  world  of  the  next  thirty-three  years, 
the  key  to  American  leadership  will  not  be 
military  might,  but  rather  understanding, 
patience  and  perspective.  By  focusing  so 
much  of  our  energy  on  Vietnam  for  the  past 
three  years,  we  have  alretwly  lost  the  initiative 
In  Europe.  Vietnam  may  not  be  the  decisive 
battle  against  Communism,  but  It  is  a  de- 
cisive test  of  our  ability  to  wage  a  limited 
war  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  without  losing 
either  our  tolerance  at  home  or  our  sense 
of  world-wide  priorities.  So  far  we  have  not 
passed  this  test. 

So  the  assignment  for  you  Is  bold  and  diffi- 
cult. You  are  not  tied  to  the  assumptions 
and  the  habits  of  the  past.  You  need  not  be 
nervous  or  uncertain  about  the  future.  You 
have  tremendous  tools  to  use.  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  where  your  predecessors 
have  failed.  If  you  accept  the  challenge  of 
complexity,  and  If  you  temper  your  energies 
generation  which  remakes  America — and  in 
with  style  and  tolerance,  yours  can  be  the 
generation  which  remakes  America — and  In 
the  process  really  civilizes  her. 


OUR  VETERANS  NEED  AND 
DESERVE  OUR  HELP 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion owes  its  greatest  debt  to  those  who 
served  in  the  wars  of  this  country  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  preserve  the  freedoms 
we  cherish  and  enjoy.  To  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation,  who  valiantly  and  unself- 
ishly risked  their  lives  and  suffered  ir- 
reparable losses,  and  to  the  widows  and 
dependents  of  those  who  made  the  most 
supreme  sacrifice,  we  owe  not  only  grati- 
tude but  the  responsibility  to  provide  all 
those  in  need  with  adequate  benefits  and 
compensation  to  permit  them  to  afford 
life's  necessities  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Yet,  today's  ever  rising  cost  of 
living  is  depriving  our  veterans,  and  their 
widows  and  dependents,  of  this  most 
basic  privilege  as  the  dollar  received  con- 
tinues to  buy  less  and  less. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
aimed  at  alleviating  some  of  the  most 
glaring  inequities  in  our  veterans'  pen- 
sion program,  beginning  with  the  unrea- 
sonable and  unrealistic  outside  earnings 
limitations  which  constantly  threaten  to 
further  reduce  a  veteran's  pension. 

My  bill  would  first  rectify  the  reduc- 
tions in  veterans'  pensions,  and  in  many 
instances  loss  of  pensions,  unjustly  re- 
sulting from  the  1965  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  The  inequity  of  this 
situation  is  readily  apparent — when  a 
source  of  income  other  than  his  veteran's 
pension  is  increased,  the  veteran  is  pe- 
nalized with  a  reduction  in  or  loss  of  his 
veteran's  pension.  My  bill  would  permit 
a  waiver  of  such  outside  earnings  to  pre- 
vent a  loss  of  pension.  Even  now,  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  social  security  benefits  is 
being  proposed,  by  myself  and  others, 
and  provision  must  be  made  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  decrease  in  veterans'  pen- 
sion benefits  results  therefrom. 

My  bill  proposes  a  further  remedy  to 
accomplish  this  objective  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
before  the  veteran,  or  widow  or  depend- 
ent of  a  veteran,  suffers  a  reduction  in 
pension  rates.  The  increased  outside 
earnings  I  propose  are  as  follows: 

$2,100  limitation  for  an  unmarried  veteran, 
or  a  widow  without  child 

(increase  of  $700  over  present  limitation 
of  $1,400] 

$3,400  limitation  for  a  married  veteran,  or 
a  veteran  with  minor  children,  or  a  widow 
with   children 

[Increase  of  $700  over  present  limitation 
of  $2,7001 

$3,600  limitation  on  the  total  earned  in- 
come of  a  veteran's  spouse,  after  which 
amount  the  spouse's  Income  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  the  income  of  the  veteran 

[Increase  of  $2,400  over  present  limitation 
of  $1,200] 

Proposed  increased  rates  of  pension 
payable  under  Public  Law  86-211,  as  In 
effect  on  June  30,  1960: 

$50  for  the  child  of  a  deceased  veteran, 
wherever  there  Is  no  widow  entitled  to  pen- 
sion, and  $15  for  each  additional  child 
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[Increase  of  $22.70  over 

$27.30  for  one  child,  $13.65  for 

$13.65  for  third  child.  $7.56 

tlonal  child) 

$85.05  monthly  bewlc  rate 
[Increase   of  $18.90   over 

$66.15] 
$100  If  veteran  Is  married  or 

support,  or  If  veteran  Is  65  yeari 

veteran  has  been  rated 

totally  disabled 

[Increase  of   $21.25   over 

$78.75] 

$146.30  If  veteran  Is  In  need 

and  attendance 

[Increase  of   $10.85   over 

$135.46] 

$64  for  a  widow  with  no  child 
[increase  of  $13.60  over 

$50.40] 

$83  for  a  widow  with  one  chile 
[Increase  of  $20  over  current 
$15  for  each  additional  child 

one  child] 


amount  of 

second  child, 

each  addl- 
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cvurent  rate  of 
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a  child  to 

of  age,  or  if 

as  peri^anently  and 

current  rate  of 

4f  regular  aid 

ciiirent  rate  ol 

Id 

cuirent  rate  of 


rite 


■Column  I 


More  than—      but 


Annual  Income 

Equal  to  o)'  less 


than- ■ 


$3,600 


Section  541(b),  title  38, 
Code — pension  payable  to 
a  veteran,  without  child — is 
follows : 


tie 


'Column  I 


Annual  Income 

More  than—  Equal  to  or 

but     less  than— 


$1,800 


$1,800 
2,40U 


Section  541  fc),  title  38, 
Code — pension  payable  to 
one  child — is  amended  as  f o(ows 


B 


'Column  I 


Annual  income 

More  than-  Equal  to  or 

but     li-ss  than— 


$2,40f" 


S2,4<H) 
3.60(1 


Section  542(a),  title  38,  United  States 
Code — pension  payable  to  ch  ildren  when- 
ever there  is  no  widow  entitled  to  pen- 
sion—is amended  by  increasing  the 
monthly  rate  for  one  chilc^  from  $38  to 
$50. 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  outpatient 
medical  services  to  veteraps  of  World 
War  I. 

Two  additional  bills  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide,  first,  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  central  w^st  coast  area 
of  the  State  of  Florida  and,;  secondly,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  institute  on 
gerontology  to  be  located  ott  the  grounds 
of  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

With  respect  to  the  flnst  bill,  what 
greater  final  tribute  can  v»e  pay  to  our 
benefactors  of  jieace  and  Ireedom  than 
to  provide  them  with  the  i dignity,  and. 
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[Increase  of  $7.44  over  current  rate  of 
$7.56] 

Proposed  Increased  rates  of  pension 
payable  under  Public  Law  88-664,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1965: 

Section  521(b).  title  38,  United  States 
Code — pension  payable  to  an  unmarried 
veteran — is  amended  as  follows : 


"Column  I 

Column  n 

Annual  Income 

More  than—            Equal  to  or 
but    less  than— 

■^ 

$2,4(K) 

$100". 

vention  among  our  senior  citizens,  i  Im- 
lieve  that  the  creation  of  such  an  insti- 
tute is  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens  to  elevate  their  en- 
joyment of  their  golden  years;  and  cer- 
tainly the  beautiful  Bay  Pines  Veterans' 
Administration  Center  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  a  most  appropriate  and  fitting  location 
for  such  an  important  institute. 


Section  521(c),  title  38.  United  States 
of  $63]  Code — pension    payable    to    a   married 

[widow  with     veteran  or  a  veteran  with  a  child  or 
children — is  amended  as  follows: 


Column  II 


Column  III 


One  dependent 


$105 


Two  dependents 


$110 


Column  IV 


Three  or  more 
dependents 


$115." 


llnited  States 

widow  of 

amended  as 


Column  11 


$65 
55" 


TJnited  States 
widow  with 


Column  n 


$S0 
6.5" 


honor  of  burial  in  our  national  ceme- 
teries. Yet.  the  times  have  sadly  fallen 
behind  the  need  for  space  to  accommo- 
date our  deceased  veterans,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  more  pressing  obligation  than 
the  expansion  of  our  national  cemeteries 
program  to  guarantee  that  our  veterans 
and  their  widows  will  not  be  denied  the 
right  of  dignified  burial  alongside  their 
fellow  countrymen  who  also  served  their 
Nation  in  its  greatest  need. 

My  second  proposal  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
an  Institute  on  gerontology  at  the  Bay 
Pines  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
which  shall,  among  other  things,  carry 
out  research,  and  training  with  respect 
to  chronic  disease,  and  to  accident  pre- 


FULL  EQUALIZATION  OP  MILITARY 
PAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  cited  as  the 
"Uniformed  Services  Retirement  Pay 
Equalization  Act."  This  bill  is  identical 
to  the  one  I  sponsored  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  its  purpose  is  to  provide  that 
the  pay  of  retired  military  personnel 
shall  be  proportionate  In  amount  to  the 
active  duty  pay  scale,  that  is,  computed 
on  the  monthly  basic  pay  to  which  the 
retiree  would  be  entitled  if  he  were  on 
active  duty  in  his  retired  grade. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  uniformity 
of  retirement  pay  by  basing  the  rate  of 
pay  on  the  rank  and  years  of  service  of 
the  retiree,  as  opposed  to  the  present 
system  of  basing  the  rate  on  the  date 
of  retirement.  The  disparity  of  the 
present  system  is  clearly  shown  on  the 
following  chart  where,  for  example,  a 
major  with  24  years  of  service  would 
receive  $402.42  if  he  retired  before  June 
1.  1958.  but  would  receive  $497.88  if  he 
retired  after  July  1.  1966.  The  sole  rea- 
son for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay, 
amounting  to  23.7  percent,  is  the  date  of 
retirement. 


Military  retired  pay— Amounts  of  retired  pay  presently  payable  to  retirees  with  24  year^ 

service,  as  affected  by  date  of  retirement 


Major 

E-7   


Date  retired 


Before 

Junel, 

1058 


$402.42 
222.96 


After 

June  1 . 

1958 


$413  46 
230.20 


After 

Apr.  1, 

1963 


M63.  59 
250.56 


After 

Sept.  I, 

1964 


$475. 06 
256.89 


After 

Sept.  1, 

1965 


$482. 40 
273  06 


After 

.luly  1, 

19G6 


$497.88 
281.88 


Overall  diiTeraitial 


Amount    |    Pcrceni 


$95. 46 
5S.92 


a: 


Since  1858.  military  retired  pay  was 
based  upon  current  active  duty  rates. 
However,  in  1958,  and  again  in  1963.  the 
equal  pay  for  equal  rank  and  years  of 
service  system  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  cost-of-living  formula  for  comput- 
ing retired  pay.  The  new  formula  has 
resulted  in  lowered  standards  of  com- 
pensation and  reduced  future  raises. 

Ironically,  this  reduction  in  military 
retired  pay  has  occurred  during  the  very 
period  when  active  duty  military  pay  is 
being  Increased,  when  other  retirement 
programs  are  continually  being  libera- 
lized, and.  most  importantly,  during  a 
period  when  the  cost  of  living  has 
spiraled  with  such  consistent  rapidity  as 
to  outpace  any  benefit  which  might  have 


accrued  under  the  cost-of-living  formula 
to  the  older  military  retirees  who  only 
continue  to  see  their  income  decline  in 
relation  to  others. 

Legislation  such  as  I  propose  is  needed 
not  only  to  remedy  the  injustice  of  this 
situation  but  also  to  keep  faith  witii 
those  military  persons  who  have  alread.T 
completed  their  active  service  to  theii 
coimtry;  service  which  they  entered  witt 
the  explicit  understanding  that  their  ^^ 
tired  pay  would  be  based  upon  active 
duty  rates  and.  further,  that  after  k- 
tirement  whenever  the  rates  of  pay  fw 
officers  on  the  active  lists  were  changed. 
the  retired  pay  rates  would  be  recom- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  new  rates. 

The  lowered  standard  of  compensaooi 
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adopted  in  1958  obviously  broke  faith 
yitb  those  already  retired.  It  further 
ijjsed  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  those 
uresently  on  the  active  lists  as  to  the 
tjeatment  they  could  expect  to  receive 
upon  and  during  retirement.  Certainly, 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  con- 
stant current  active  duty  force  is  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  should  be  of  pri- 
mary concern,  to  the  civilians  of  this 
country,  whose  freedom  and  very  life 
our  military  are  trained  and  dedicated 
to  protect  and  preserve. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  state- 
ment by  the  Retired  Officers  Association 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Compen- 
sation  and    Retirement    Study    Group 
further  emphasizes  the  Importance  and 
the  justness  of  this  legislation: 
Retired   Pay   Equalization 
Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  mold 
their  lives  and  the  destinies  of  their  families 
so  as  to  conform  with  the  exigencies  of  mili- 
tary life,  hut  also  In  the  expectation  of  en- 
joying the  opportunities  and  benefits  which 
exUt  during  their  terms  of  service.    Quite 
naturally,  they  expect  that  the  opportunities 
and  benefits  provided  while  they  are  In  the 
active  service  will   be  preserved  when  they 
retire.    To   hold   our   promises,   on   the   one 
hand,  as  an  Inducement  to  a  long  career  In 
the  uniformed  services,  and  then  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  benefits  to  the  Individuals 
after  their  service  Is  completed,  on  the  basis 
that  the  government  has  no  legal  obligation 
to  fulfill  Its  commitments,  at  once  breaks 
faith  with  those  who  have  already  retired 
and  raises  grave  doubts  In  the  minds  of  those 
on  the  active  lists  as  to  their  treatment  in 
years  to  come.    Once  It  Is  accepted  that  the 
promises  of  the  tT.S.  Government  to  the  In- 
dividual member  of  Its  armed  forces  is  en- 
forceable only  If  contained  In  a  written  con- 
tract, morale  of  the  active  duty  force  will 
clearly  be  destroyed.     It  Is  axiomatic   that 
loyalty  to  ones  country  and  service,  should  be 
rewarded  by  equal  loyalty  by  the  country  and 
by  the  ser\-lce  to  the  Individual. 

Traditionally,  retired  personnel  of  the  uni- 
formed services  have  been  entitled,  until 
October  2,  1963,  to  have  their  retired  pay 
computed  ujKDn  current  active  duty  pay,  with 
automatic  upward  adjustments  whenever 
there  were  raises  In  the  active  duty  rates. 
This  right  has  been  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  the  overall  military  compensation  system 
offsetting  to  some  extent  the  low  pay  drawn 
during  active  service  and  compensating  In 
some  degree  for  the  hardships  endured  dur- 
ing active  service. 

We  submit  that  this  has  been  the  single 
most  valuable  financial  reward  payable  to 
military  personnel,  overshadowing  by  far  the 
active  duty  pay  received  at  any  particular 
point  in  the  active  career. 


billion  requested  some  $2.5  billion  is  to 
be  devoted  to  economic  assistance,  with 
$600  million  for  military  assistance.  For 
some  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
take  all  mihtary  aid  from  foreign  affairs. 
We  have  not  been  happy  about  this,  feel- 
ing that,  as  military  assistance  plays  an 
important  part  In  foreign  policy,  our 
legislative  committee  should  have  a 
strong  voice  in  deciding  how  it  Is  to  be 
used. 

The  so-called  new  directions  in  the 
President's  message  on  foreign  aid  in- 
clude a  number  of  recommendations  that 
the  Republicans  have  been  advocating 
over  the  years.  It  would  appear  that 
they  are  now  proposed  in  anticipation 
of  having  them  advanced  by  Republicans 
with  considerably  more  backing. 

I  certainly  agree  with  anything  that 
will  clarify  the  objectives,  standards,  and 
program  techniques.  I  welcome  the 
philosophy  expressed  in  the  message  that 
"self-help  is  the  lifeblood  of  economic 
assistance"  and  the  development  job  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  coun- 
try Involved.  Also  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  getting 
other  donors  to  enlarge  their  commit- 
ments. As  to  whether  this  can  become  a 
reality  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly 
greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  get 
those  countries  now  "on  their  feet  eco- 
nomically" to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  world  effort.  The  United  States  has 
carried  too  much  of  the  burden  over- 
long. 

Regarding  multilateral  aid  it  has  been 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  World  Bank, 
for  example,  has  been  doing  a  much 
sounder  job  than  has  AID.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  foreign  aid  program  at  all  there 
Is  certainly  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
concern  for  the  balance  of  payments,  or 
with  emphasis  on  efficient  administra- 
tion. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
agriculture,  health,  and  education  are  to 
be  treated  as  key  sectors  in  the  under- 
developed world. 

The  committee  will  want  to  examine 
the  new  proposals  very  carefully,  partic- 
ularly those  which  deal  with  chaimeling 
of  our  tax  dollars  through  international 
organizations  and  the  request  for  a  2- 
year  authorization. 


WASHINGTON  TENANTS  AND 
LANDLORDS 


SOME  THOUGHTS   ON   THE   PRESI- 
DENT'S FOREIGN  AID  MESSAGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Gtjde]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  foreign  aid  message  repre- 
sents a  desirable  shift  in  foreign  assist- 
ance as  we  have  known  it  over  the  past 
years  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
from  emphasis  on  military  assistance  to 
economic  assistance.    Of  the  total  $3.1 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Richard 
Severo  of  the  Washington  Post  news- 
paper has  recently  performed  a  great 
public  service  to  the  residents  of  the 
metropolitan  area  in  writing  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  plight  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  Washington 
area.  As  a  new  member  of  the  District 
Committee  I  feel  it  pertinent  to  have  the 
series  included  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 


Tenants  and  Landlords — I:  The  LoNixiNxsa 

OP  THE  Urban  Slum  Owneb 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

It  was  the  night  of  Dec.  7,  1966,  and  Nathan 
Hablb  was  talking  about  sneak  attacks  on 
Nathan  Hablb. 

"Vandalism  Is  at  an  all-time  high,"  he  told 
a  gathering  of  his  fellow  landlords.  "Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  glass  Is  broken  .  .  . 
I  alone  spent  $5000  a  month  for  glass  .  .  ." 

"That's  sixty  grand  a  year,"  muttered  one 
wag  near  the  back  of  the  room.  "Nate  must 
be  putting  his  tenants  Into  glass  houses." 

His  houses  are  made  of  brick  and  wood,  not 
glass.  But  Nathan  Hablb  Is  a  man  with 
problems — most  of  them,  he  thinks,  emanat- 
ing from  the  people  who  live  In  his  more  than 
300  Washington  properties. 

He  also  knows  that  other  landlords  share 
his  views  on  what  It  Is  like  to  be  a  landlord. 
And  so  he  called  a  group  of  them  together, 
asking  them  to  Join  the  Washington  Home 
Owners  and  Property  Owners  Association. 
The  purpose:  Do  something  about  tenants 
who  destroy.  The  Association  supposedly  has 
been  In  existence  for  several  years,  but  cyni- 
cal landlords  say  Hablb  has  been  Its  only 
member. 

For  the  Washington  landlord  Is  dedicated 
to  free  agentry,  free  enterprise,  low  taxes  and 
the  wide-open  arena  that  Is  the  Washington 
real  estate  market.  He  shows  little  Interest 
In  Joining  anything. 

ACTIVE    ROLE    SOUGHT 

But  Hablb  Is  convinced  that  the  Washing- 
ton landlord  had  better  Join  something  and 
take  a  more  active,  militant  role  In  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  business. 

Hablb's  view  of  his  business — Its  present 
condition  and  future  prospects — Is  bleak. 
That  was  evident  enough  last  summer,  when 
he  appeared  before  Senate  District  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  housing  In  Washington. 
Under  questioning  by  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy (D-N.Y.),  Hablb  said  that  although  he 
grosses  $200,000  a  year  from  his  real  estate 
business,  he  records  a  loss  In  his  tax  returns. 
The  Senator  wanted  to  make  sure  he  got 
that  right. 

"In  your  tax  return  last  year  you  had  a 
loss?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  got  a  loss  In  your  tax  returns;  you 
reported  a  loss  in  your  tax  returns  last  year?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

Hablb  was  only  too  happy  to  explain  his 
plight: 

"If  there  is  any  way  to  make  money  in 
low-Income  rentals  by  one  who  has  many 
years  of  experience,  willing  to  work  seven  days 
a  week,  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  must 
have  the  patience  of  a  saint,  skill  in  collect- 
ing rents,  making  repairs,  handling  tenants, 
community  organizations  and  be  willing  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Inspection 
organizations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  satisfy  these  demands.  ..." 
"You  are  breaking  everybody's  heart,"  said 
Senator  Kennedy. 


SUMMER  WOES  HANG  ON 

The  woes  of  the  sxmimer  were  still  there 
In  December,  as  Hablb  made  clear  In  that 
meeting  with  his  fellow  landlords. 

"Taxes  are  going  up  .  .  .  apartments  are 
going  vacant  for  months  at  a  time  ...  we 
are  being  harassed  by  tenants  and  reporters 
and  social  workers.  .  .  ." 

Hablb's  presentation  was  not  unpredict- 
able. A  lot  of  other  Washington  landlords 
have  said  and  are  saying  the  same  thing. 

The  landlord — especially  the  landlord  who 
does  business  In  slum  neighborhoods — 
has  had  anything  but  a  father  Image  in  his- 
tory. 

But  now  landlords  are  complaining  of  a 
tarnished  Image  undeserved,  of  motives  al- 
ways suspect;  of  being  cast  as  the  heavies, 
the  exploiters  of  the  poor,  the  villains;  the 
blood  suckers  who  pay  off  District  officials  so 
that  they  are  free  to  run  property  Into  the 
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ground,  to  divide  and  subdlvlfle 
divide  again:  men  who  are  six  ~ 
Scrooge. 

The  landlords  wlU  tell  you  th 
make  money,  the  do-g;ooders 
tatlon;   when  they  indulge  In 
It  becomes  a  tax  dodge.    If  they 
ant  for  non-payment,  they  are 
let  him  stay,  they  axe  called 
cause  who  ever  heard  of  a  "" 


and  sub- 
nbtches  below 


t  when  they 

It  explol- 

j^hllanthropy. 

evict  a  ten- 

btutes;  If  they 

be- 

landlord? 


cill 


hjpocrltes. 
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ncome  prop- 

for  slums — 

Bvlth  kindred 


;he   night   of 
tenants  who 


decent 

IJLNCtTACE    TKOTJBLES 

Slum  landlords  are  having  troi  ible  with  the 
language.  They  cannot  undersiand  some  of 
the  terminology  used  by  the  dc-gooders.  If 
a  hard-nosed  bxislnessman  buyfe  extensively 
In  poor  neighborhoods,  he  Is  sj  slum  land- 
lord. If  a  prominent  spokesman  for  some 
worthy  cause  makes  a  similar  a  ove,  he  Is  an 
investor. 

So  the  average  holder  of  low- 
erty — the  landlord's  enphemlsn 
goes  to  an  occasional  meeting 
spirits  so  he  can  share  his  feeliag  of  allena 
tlon  from  almost  everyone. 

That's  what  was  going  on 
Dec.  7.  as  Habib  held  forth  on 
destroy,  of  social  habits  that  tuin  back  yards 
Into  Valhalias  for  rats  and  verir  in,  of  bizarre 
activities  that  clog  plumbing,  demolish  doors 
and  windows,  create  health  menjices  and  per- 
petuate a  way  of  life  that  was  rtot  eradicated 
by  past  administrations  and  will  not  be  by 
this  one,  either,  if  present  trenc  s  are  any  In- 
dication. 

And  the  landlords  puffed  their  cigars  and 
nodded  in  grave  approbation  as  they  listened 
to  a  recitation  of  what's  wrong  with  the  real 
estate  business  in  Washington. 

There  was  no  mistaking  ths  t  Hablb  was 
saying  things  they  wanted  to  lear.  It  was 
a  classic  tale  of  what  tenants  lo  to  houses, 
which  is  the  landlords'  version  (if  the  equally 
famous  story  about  what  hous»s  do  to  ten- 
ants. Hablb  was  telling  then  they  must 
unite  and  work  together  to  foim  a  bulwark 
against  those  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
the  landed  Interests.  I 

Hablb  directed  his  barbs  against  the  gov- 
ernment ("the  government  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Is  the  most  Incompetent  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States");  tke  police  ("In 
Washington,  a  landlord  has  to  t  e  his  own  de- 
tective, his  own  policeman");  the  tenants 
("these  animals  have  no  respect  for  law  and 
order");  and  an  assorted  collection  of  news- 
paper men,  radio  personalitU  s  and  social 
workers. 

Opinions  differed  on  how  t(i  Improve  on 
the  situation  but  there  was  co  islderable  in- 
terest In  a  suggestion  by  Melvyn  Friedman 
that  they  retain  a  prominent  lawyer  who 
could  Intercede  for  the  landlcrds,  not  only 
In  court  and  In  the  District  Building,  but 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  well.  "I'm  thinking  of  a 
man  like  Jlggs  Donohue."  Pi  ledman  said. 
"He's  respected  and  he  Is  the  lort  of  person 
we  should  be  Identified  with  "  F.  Joseph 
(Jiggs)  Donohue  was  a  District  Commis- 
sioner from  1951  to  1953.  He  1^  now  a  prac- 
ticing attorney. 

Donohue  has  some  sympathy  for  the  land- 
lords. "There  Is  much  to  be  said  on  their 
Bide,"  he  says.  "I  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  enormous  problem  they  have,  which  Is  a 
direct  result  of  hooliganism  ajnd  vandalism 
and  so  forth." 

But  he  has  not  been  approached  by  the 
landlords.  When  they  discussed  Friedman's 
suggestion.  Hablb  said  he  thoiight  different 
lawyers  ought  to  be  retained]  for  different 
occasions.  He  said  that  he  Personally  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  Clark  King.  It  is  King's  responsi- 
bility to  be  sure  that  landloras  observe  the 
letter  of  the  Housing  Code.  But  he  will  soon 
leave  that  Job.  He  was  not  ava^able  for  com- 
ment about  the  Hablb  suggestlc^n. 

"The  Federal  City  Is  suppiosed  to  be  a 
model  city,"  Hablb  said,  "and' It  Is.  It  Is  a 
model  of  how  to  harass  prope -ty  owners. 

"We  have  to  do  away  with  politicking  or 


we  will  be  lost 


the  Dlstrlc  t  of  Columbia 


will  be  torn  down  and  In  Its  place  will  be 
either  luxury  housing  or  public  housing. 

■'The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
Is  the  biggest  slum  landlord  In  town.  If  we 
did  what  they  did,  we  would  all  be  In  Jail." 
He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  frequently  finds  Itself  with 
conditions  In  need  of  repair,  but  unlike  the 
private  landlords,  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  listen  to  all  this," 
Melvyn  Friedman  snapped.  "You're  telling 
us  something  we  already  know." 

But  the  others  at  the  meeting.  Including 
George  Baslllko,  Sylvan  Mazo,  James  Gra- 
ham, M.  Paul  Hannan  and  Sidney  Hals,  lis- 
tened a  while  longer,  long  enough  for  Hablb 
to  say: 

"WOL  is  haranguing  against  the  landlords. 
The  Great  Society  Is  haranguing  against  the 
landlords.  Fires  are  breaking  out  all  over 
the  city  and  no  arrests  are  being  made  .  .  . 
you  have  to  apologize  to  a  tenant  when  he 
breaks  bis  commode.  .  .  ." 

It  was  vintage  Hablblan  rhetoric. 
But  when  the  rhetoric  and  the  polemics 
are  pierced,  there  Is  no  mistaking  that  the 
people  who  derive  their  Income  from  buying, 
selling,  leasing  and  manipulating  have  de- 
veloped their  own  minority  group  syndrome. 
They  want  to  occupy  a  more  exalted  posi- 
tion In  society  but  aren't  sure  how  to  do  It. 
They  are  tight-lipped  and  defensive  about 
what  they  do. 

But  it  seems  clear  that  the  landlords  are 
looking  for  a  change. 

"I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  can  no 
longer  retreat  from  worrying  about  our 
Image."  Hablb  told  them.  "You  cannot  sink 
any  lower." 

Tenants    and    Landlords — 11:     A    Property 
Owner   Gambles — And    Loses 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

Some  of  the  people  who  know  Washing- 
ton's slums — like  housing  Inspectors  and 
landlords — have  a  favorite  chant:  "You  can 
take  the  person  out  of  the  slums  but  you 
can't  take  the  slums  out  of  the  person." 

In  the  middle  of  1965,  a  staff  worker  for 
an  agency  financed  with  money  from  the 
United  Planning  Organization — the  city's 
antlpoverty  agency — decided  he  would  try 
to  disprove  that  rankling  proposition. 

After  getting  permission  from  his  superior, 
the  staff  worker  went  to  a  landlord  with  a 
proposition:  You  rehabilitate  a  house,  we'll 
supply  a  tenant  who  has  never  before  had 
decent  housing  and  supervise  him.  The 
landlord  agreed,  but  the  experiment  failed. 
Actually,  It  never  took  place. 

The  agency  sent  over  two  tenants  Instead 
of  one,  because  one  alone  couldn't  afford 
the  rent.  Then  the  director  of  the  agency 
said  he  could  not  go  through  with  his  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  reasons  were  not  alto- 
gether clear  to  either  the  landlord  or  the 
staff  worker  on  the  project.  The  experiment 
ended  with  the  house  being  left  a  shambles 
and  the  tenants  leaving  owing  back   rent. 

The  cost  of  the  "experiment"  Is  reflected 
In  the  landlord's  books,  which  were  made 
available  to  this  reporter. 

SPENT    $1,400    ON    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  landlord — who  Is  now  so  wary  about 
his  Image  that  he  would  not  let  his  name  be 
used — spent  $1400  for  Improvements,  Includ- 
ing painting,  replasterlng  and  new  appliances. 

The  house  became  more  than  just  respect- 
able; it  took  on  some  of  the  restoration  charm 
prized  by  many  middle  and  upi>er-claBs 
Washlngtonlans. 

The  rental  was  $135  a  month,  gas  and 
electricity  extra.  Here  the  first  problem  de- 
veloped. The  agency  was  unable  to  find  a 
slum  dweller  able  to  handle  that  rent.  So, 
It  sent  over  two  families — a  couple  with  one 
child  and  a  woman  with  six  children. 

Just  accepting  the  tenants  put  the  land- 
lord In  violation  of  the  Housing  Code,  be- 
cause the  house  was  not  licensed  as  a  two- 


family  residence.  But  the  landlord  hoped 
the  housing  Inspectors  wouldn't  notice. 

"It  wasn't  out  of  the  goodness  of  my 
heart,"  he  recalls.  "I  thought  we  ought  to 
help  any  effort  to  provide  better  tenant*  be- 
cause it  Is  good  business  for  us."  He  feels 
that  If  he  could  get  better  tenants  who  would 
take  care  of  his  property,  he  could  Increaie 
his  profit  margin  and  offer  lower  rents. 

Anyhow,  the  couple  with  the  child  moved 
upstairs  and  the  woman  with  the  six  chil- 
dren took  over  the  parlor  floor  and  the  Eng. 
Ush  basement. 

AGENCY    RENEGES 

That's  when  the  agency  discovered  It  could 
not  supply  the  supervision  It  had  promlaed. 
It  seems  that  the  rehabilitated  house  wag  not 
In  the  agency's  "target  area,"  the  area  where 
It  conducts  all  of  its  work.  So  the  agency 
told  the  landlord  it  could  not  go  through 
with  the  bargain  as  planned  and  suggested 
that  the  tenants  would  be  no  problem,  any. 
how. 

This  forecast  proved  overly  optimistic. 
The  tenants  began  to  argue  among  them- 
selves. The  woman  upwtalrs  claimed  the 
woman  downstairs  made  $200  worth  of  tele- 
phone calls  on  her  pnone.  Locks  were  de- 
manded, letters  were  sent.  The  landlord  be- 
gan to  get  bills  for  broken  windows,  doors  off 
their  hinges  and  plumbing  problems.  At  one 
point,  one  of  the  tenants  stuck  a  clothespin 
to  the  furnace  relay  button  so  that  the  heat 
was  on  all  the  time.  She  was  unfamllkt 
with  how  a  theromstat  worked  since  she  had 
never  had  one;  nobody  was  around  to  explain 
It  to  her. 

Then  the  Inevitable  happened;  the  Dis- 
trict's Inspectors  found  there  were  two  fami- 
lies living  m  a  one-family  house.  They 
ordered  the  landlord  either  to  get  rid  ol 
one  family  or  to  make  physical  changes  In 
the  house. 

The  landlord  dldnt  have  to  evict  anybody. 
They  both  left.  One  tenant  took  with  her 
the  landlord's  refrigerator.  She  also  left 
behind  an  apartment  In  which  all  the  from 
windows  were  broken. 

For  his  trouble,  the  landlord  lost  $700  to 
back  rent,  and  the  coat  of  the  refrigerator 
and  breakage.  He  fixed  the  house  up  and 
rented  It  to  a  retired  porter,  who  keeps  It  to 
spotless  condition. 

"It  sounded  like  a  good  idea  then  and  I 
still  think  It  was  a  good  idea,"  he  say«. 
"They  weren't  bad  people,  really,  but  they 
needed  help.  And  I'm  In  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, not  social  work.  What  ever  happened 
to  the  War  on  Poverty,  anyhow?" 

It  exists,  although  perhaps  not  in  thli 
target  area. 

Indeed,  although  the  War  on  Poverty  is 
an  extensive  operation,  It  is  sometimes  dim- 
cult  to  find  the  skirmish  lines  In  the  sluna 
of  Washington.  Which  Is  to  say  that  It  Is 
relatively  easy  to  find  the  poor  in  Washing- 
ton; harder  to  determine  Just  who  Is  helping 
them,  and  how. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  experimental 
project  in  the  Northwest  One  urban  renewal 
area,  the  United  Planning  Organization  has 
chosen  not  to  finance  any  program  which 
might  teach  tenants  the  things  they  do  not 
know  about  urban  living,  and  landlords  the 
things  they  might  have  forgotten  about 
proper  administration  of  real  estate. 

Joan  Cole,  UPO's  housing  coordinator,  ex- 
plained her  reservations  about  the  principle 
of  tenant  education  schools. 

PICKING  UP  TRASH 

"Tenant  education  schools,"  she  said,  "all 
too  frequently  work  under  the  assumption 
that  the  things  wrong  with  slum  living  can 
be  corrected  If  slum  dwellers  learn  to  pl<* 
up  trash  and  keep  their  bacU  yards  clean.' 

Mrs.  Cole  made  It  clear  sivs  has  little  sym- 
pathy for  landlords  who  complain  of  un- 
controlled vandalism. 

"IT  they  can't  control  their  property,  they 
should  put  their  units  Into  standard  cod« 
condition   and   lease   them   to   the  Houstol 
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DeTelopment  Corporation  (It  hasn't  been 
Mnded  yet)  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  Its  leased  housing  program." 

LEASING  FLAN 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
has  a  program  whereby  It  will  accept  up  to 
jjO  houses  on  a  leased  basis.  The  Authority 
la  mostly  interested  In  getting  three-  four- 
md  flve-bedroom  imlts,  not  smaller  apart- 
ments. 

jlrs.  Cole  was  also  skeptical  of  landlords 
who  claim  they  make  repairs  on  their  build- 
ings, only  to  see  renewed  destruction  by  the 
tenants. 

"I  suggest,"  Mrs.  Cole  said,  "that  they  do 
repair  work  at  some  level  of  quality.  Shoddy 
repairs  simply  allow  old  problems  to  re-occur 
and  more  often  than  not  that  the  tenant  is 
Irequently  blamed." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  quality  of 
repairs  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  A 
housing  Inspector  recently  took  this  reporter 
on  ft  toxu'  of  slvun  houses.  At  one  point,  he 
simply  pressed  against  a  newly  plastered 
waU.  It  immediately  swayed  under  the 
weight  of  his  hand.  One  can  only  guess 
what  would  happen  if  a  small  boy  were  to 
run  Into  It. 

UPO  Director  James  Banks  agreed  that 
tenant  education  could  not  be  given  major 
priority.  "All  of  this  relates  to  a  lack  of 
housing  for  low-Income  families,"  he  said, 
"and  that  is  what  we  are  mostly  concerned 
with." 

Not  all  social  agencies  agree  with  UPO. 

Joan  Howell,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Associa- 
tion, feels  that  tenant  education  is  an  lU'gent 
need  In  Washington. 

"it  Is  a  mistake,"  she  says,  "to  assume  that 
everyone  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  property." 

Tknants     and     Landlords — III:     A     Hotjse 

DNEEPAIRED — fiTORY      OF     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

Columbu  System 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

The  landlords  say  that  nobody  loves  them. 

They  cannot  understand  why  antlpoverty 
workers  frequently  charge  that  there  Is  a 
conspiracy  between  the  landlords  and  the 
District  Building. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  antl- 
poverty workers  feel  this  way.  Maybe  that 
reason  can  be  found  In  the  continuing  saga 
of  18  Logan  Circle,  nw. 

For  18  Logan  Circle  Is  a  classic  example  of 
how  the  system  works,  and  by  no  means  an 
Isolated  example.  No  evidence  of  hanky- 
panky  or  oolluslon.  Just  the  good  old  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  being  the  good  old  District 
of  Columbia. 

Consider  this  chain  of  events: 

Inspection  Day — Oct.  19,  1965.  District 
housing  inspectors  check  18  Logan  Circle 
for  possible  violations.    They  find  28. 

1-Day  plus  52 — Dec.  9.  1965.  A  deficiency 
notice  is  sent  to  rooming  house  operator 
Willie  Smith,  who  Is  given  60  days  to  make 
the  repairs. 

1-Day  plus  74 — Feb.  18,  1966.  Inpectors  re- 
turn to  18  Logan  Circle,  find  that  WUUe 
Smith  has  done  nothing  to  abate  any  of  the 
violations. 

1-Day  plus  79 — February  23.  1966.  The 
Enforcement  Section  of  the  Housing  Division 
receives  notice  of  the  persisting  violations. 

1-Day  plus  93— March  9,  1966.  Willie 
Smith  appears  at  Corporation  Counsel's  office, 
announces  plans  to  go  out  of  the  rooming 
house  business,  and  receives  a  continuation 
untU  March  16. 

1-Day  plus  107— March  23,  1966.  Willie 
Smith's  application  for  a  rooming  house  li- 
cense Is  canceled. 

1-Day  plus  109— March  25,  1966.  Inspec- 
tors return  to  18  Logan  Circle.  They  find 
that  Smith  is  still  operating  a  rooming  house 
and  that  the  28  violations  are  all  still  there. 
1-Day  plus  111— March  28,  1966.  WlUle 
Snilth  tells  Inspectors  she  really  does  plan 


to  get  out  of  the  rooming  house  business 
and  that  she  is  vacating  18  Logan  Circle  to 
convert  It  to  a  single-family  residency. 

I-Etey  plus  115 — April  1,  1966.  Inspectors 
return  to  18  Logan  Circle,  find  a  single  family 
there,  along  with  the  28  original  violations. 
1-Day  plus  147 — May  2,  1966.  Inspectors 
determine  that  owner  of  18  Logan  Circle  Is 
Basil  Gogos.  They  send  him  the  list  of  28 
violations,  give  him  60  days  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. 

1-Day  plus  225 — July  20,  1966.  Inspectors 
return  to  18  Logan  Circle,  find  no  repairs 
made.  Once  again,  case  Is  turned  over  to 
Enforcement  section  of  the  Housing  Division. 
1-Day  plus  231— Aug.  5.  1966  Basil  Gogos 
summoned  to  a  hearing  at  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office.  He  does  not  appear.  The 
Enforcement  Section  asks  for  a  re-lnspectlon 
of  18  Logan  Circle.  Repairs  still  not  made. 
1-Day  plus  241— Aug.  15.  1966.  Warrant 
requested  for  the  arrest  of  Basil  Gogoe. 

1-Day  plus  243— Aug.  17,  1966.  Warrant 
Issued,  sent  to  police.  They  serve  it  Aug.  28. 
1-Day  plus  345 — Oct.  6,  1966.  Gogoe  ap- 
pears in  Landlord-Tenant  Court  before  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Scalley.  Six  of  the  original  26 
violations  have  been  taken  care  of;  Scalley 
grants  Gogos  a  continuance  to  do  the  rest 
and  orders  him  to  return  to  court  November 
8. 

1-Day  plus  One  Year,  20  Days — Nov.  8, 
1966.  Gogos  falls  to  show  up  in  court.  He 
forfeits  $25  collateral  and  the  inspectors  are 
ordered  to  check  his  property  once  again. 

1-Day  plus  One  Year.  26  Days — Nov.  14, 
1966.  Inspectors  report  Gogoe  still  has  not 
done  the  required  work. 

1-Day  plus  One  Year.  40  Days — Nov.  28, 
1966.     Another  warrant  Is  Issued. 

1-Day  plus  One  Year.  49  Days — Dec.  7,  1966. 
Gogos  appears  In  court,  is  given  a  contin- 
uance on  18  Logan  Circle  case  until  Feb.  9, 
1967  (though  he  Is  fined  $750  for  violations 
on  another  property) . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  18  Logan 
Circle  la  not  the  worst  building  In  town. 

The  violations  Included  holes  in  walls  and 
floors,  peeling  walls.  Ill-fitting  windows  and 
broken  sash  cords  on  most  of  the  windows 
in  the  buUdlng.  Minor  things,  really. 
Things  that  could  have  been  easily  fixed. 

The  Importance  of  It  Is  that  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  an  effort  to  be  fair,  has  al- 
lowed the  violations  to  exist  for  more  than 
a  year.  A  check  made  last  week  Indicates 
the  work  still  has  not  been  done.  There  Is 
nothing  unusual  about  the  delay.  It  Is  the 
system. 

Landlords  tend  to  overlook  the  system 
when  they  complain  about  problem  tenants. 
In  their  tirades,  they  Ignore  the  lack  of  logic 
In  asking  a  tenant  to  strive  toward  a  better 
way  of  life  while  a  landlord  is  permitting  the 
property  to  go  unrepaired. 

The  delays — inexplicable  by  any  reason- 
able standards — serve  to  convince  antifwv- 
erty  workers  that  the  cards  are  stacked 
against  the  poor  and  that  It  Is  naive  to  try 
to  work  with  a  landlord. 

Inspectors  say  they  feel  they  have  to  give 
a  landlord  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
comply  with  the  code,  especially  If  he  Is  a 
big  landlord  with  many  properties  and  a 
big  vandalism  problem.  The  Corporation 
Counsel's  office  and  the  Judges  are  also  free 
to  grant  extensions  and  do,  presumably  in 
the  name  of  fairness. 

Vandalism  Is  rampwnt,  scream  the  land- 
lords, and  maybe  It  Is.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  In  18  Logan  Circle  over  the  course  of 
14  months,  inspectors  kept  finding  old  vio- 
lations that  were  never  fixed;  not  new  ones 
created  by  tenants. 

Tenants  and  Landlords  —  IV:  Centhj 
Launches  Program  To  Train  Residents  op 
Slums  in  Housekeeping 

(By  Richard  Severo) 
There  Is  a  woman  on  Hanover  Street  who 

sees  nothing  wrong  with  keeping  chickens  In 


her  apartment.  The  chickens  are  not  house- 
broken. 

Not  far  from  her  there  Is  a  man  who  likes 
to  give  barbecues.  So  he  carves  up  huge 
hunks  of  meat  In  his  basement.  The  bar- 
becues are  well-attended  by  his  friends;  the 
pre-barbecue  activities  are  more  closely 
watched  by  the  rats. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  there  is  a  house 
that  boasts  a  family  Income  of  about  $1,000 
a  month,  none  of  it  from  welfare.  The  ho\ise 
is  Incredibly  dilapidated  and  incredibly  filthy. 
The  38-year-old  mother  of  five  who  Uves 
there  says  she  simply  doesn't  have  the  time 
to  pick  up  the  soiled  clothing,  knee-deep  in 
her  bedroom.  And  the  woman's  60-year-old 
mother  says  she  Is  too  old. 

These  people  all  live  In  the  urban  renewal 
area  known  as  Northwest  One.  It  Is  an  area 
that  contains  a  few  people  with  a  lot  of 
money,  a  lot  of  people  with  a  little  money 
and  a  prodigious  amount  of  housing  that 
appears  so  anxious  to  fall  down  that  It  may 
not  wait  for  the  urban  renewal  bulldozer. 

EDUCATION  project  TARGET 

This  Is  also  an  area  where  the  United 
Planning  Organization  has  made  its  only 
formal  (financial)  acknowledgement  that 
some  tenants  are  In  need  of  education  and 
that  some  landlords  may  not  be  scoundrels, 
after  all. 

The  acknowledgement  takes  the  form  of  an 
experiment  called  the  Housing  Improvement 
Center.  It  is  running  on  a  $75,614  grant 
from  UPO.  It  Is  staffed  not  by  anti-poverty 
workers  but  by  three  of  the  District's  hous- 
ing Inspectors  and  a  woman  who  has  been 
trained  to  train  other  women  In  the  art  of 
housekeeping. 

This  staff  serves  a  population  of  24,000  that 
lives  east  of  New  Jersey  Avenue,  west  of 
North  Capitol  Street,  south  of  Florida  Avenue 
and  north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  approach  might  be  described  as  velvet 
glove — velvet  glove  over  a  cotton  candy  fist. 
The  inspectors  ask  and  beseech  and  suggest. 
Arm  twisting — in  the  form  of  violations 
notices  to  either  negligent  landlords  or 
sloppy  tenants — Is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  Inspectors  work  on  a  door-to-door 
basis.  They  have  to.  The  Inspectors  had 
hoped  to  reach  the  problem  tenants  through 
block  clubs  set  up  by  the  Urban  League's 
Neighborhood  Development  Center. 

But  the  Inspectors  say  the  Urban  League 
has  been  unable  to  form  a  block  club  that 
reaches  the  problem  tenants.  It  is  an  old 
story.  The  people  who  are  predisposed 
toward  improving  their  lot  are  Joiners;  the 
people  who  need  the  help  the  most  are 
reluctant  to  Join  anything.  They  must  be 
sought  out. 

The  Housing  Improvement  Center  staff 
reports  some  success.  Some  tenants  who 
have  never  lived  In  anything  but  sliuns  have 
shown  a  real  desire  to  Improve  their  living 
conditions.  And  some  slum  landlords  have 
been  persuaded  to  do  more  than  the  mlnl- 
miun  required  by  the  Housing  Code.  The 
failures  are  evident,  too — landlords  who 
don't  cooperate  and  tenants  who  won't 
change. 

"We  don't  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers,"  says  William  Torrance,  supervisor 
of  the  Housing  Improvement  Center.  "But 
we  do  knovsm  that  you  get  no  results  if  you 
form  a  committee  which  goes  around  telling 
tenants  that  they  are  dirt.  Nor  do  you  do 
It  with  coffee  klatsches.  The  people  around 
here  don't  like  the  coffee  klatsch  approach." 
Torrance — his  Inspectors,  Eldred  Currle 
and  Henry  Ranch,  and  his  housing  aide, 
Julia  Btish,  are  cautious  and  hopeful  about 
the  results  they  are  getting. 

HOUSES    rehabilitated 

They  report  that  since  the  project  began 
In  1965,  201  houses  In  the  area  have  under- 
gone some  sort  of  rehabilitation  by  landlords 
voluntarily  complying  with  the  code.  Tor- 
rance says  that  between  75  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  tenants  who  moved  into  the  rehablU- 
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tated  houBes  have  kept  them  Jn  (  ood  repair. 

Some  observers  feel  that  alt  lOUgh  the 
experiment  may  be  producing  soine  hopeful 
results,  the  problem  is  more  tlfan  simple 
tenant  educaUon  and  has  to  be  attacked  on 
several  levels. 

Bruce  Terrls,  president  of  Better  Homes, 
Inc..  a  nonprofit  housing  corporation,  gave 
hla  opinion  of  a  tenant  school  list  simimer 
when  questioned  by  Senator  Jocetih  Tydlngs, 
head  of  a  subcommittee  Investigating  hous- 
ing conditions.  > 

"I  am  perfectly  happy."  said  Tferrls,  "with 
volimtary  programs  to  encourage  people  to 
learn  more  about  keeping  t^elr  house 
clean  .  .  .  but  not  to  be  sentenced  to  school. 

"I  don't  think  many  of  these  people  are 


very   Ignorant.     Many  of   these 


people  win 


keep  my  house  clean,  keep  houses  clean  In 
the  suburbs  and  get  paid  to  do  it. 

•'When  they  go  home  there  Is  a  reason  they 
don't  keep  their  houses  that  clean.  The  rea- 
son, In  my  view.  Is  the  fault  of  th  b  landlords. 
It  Is  not  conducive  to  want  to  'fork  in  the 
evening  to  keep  a  house  clean  bscause  It  Is 
dilapidated.  It  Is  the  relatlonsh  p  with  the 
landlord  that  causes  the  problen  .  not  really 
that  they  don't  know  how  to  ui  e  soap  and 
water." 

TENANT    EDTTCATION     FAVO  lED 

Most  landlords  feel  that  wl  latever  the 
causes  of  the  problem  may  be,  i  little  ten- 
ant education  Is  In  order. 

One  landlord,  Norman  J 
the  Tydlngs  committee  during 
hearings  that  If  a  tenant  school 
"I  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  feel 
my  tenants  who  attends  and  wopld 
a  rent  reduction  .  .  ." 

The  people  who  live  In  the 
hoods  with  problem  tenants  ar( 
did  about  what  has  happened. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  got  to 
Montgomery,  talking  to  membets 
Street  Block  Club  recently.    "The 
to  stay  home  and  take  care  of 
otherwise  everything  will  be  rlppjed 

"There  Is  nobody  to  correct 
nobody  .  .  .  the  children  run 
block  Is  tore  up.    I  tell  you.  It 
years  ago  when  women  didn't  wdrk 
help  these  families  with  all  thfse 
all  these  babies  running  In  the 
must  have  a  foundation  before  y 
anything  ...  if  a  home  Isn't 
don't  mean  a  thing." 
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Tenants  and  Landlords — V:  Mis  rmusT  Aggra- 
vates SLCM  CONDITIOUS 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

Five  myths  serve  either  to 
condition  or  maintain  the  statu^ 
income  housing  In  Washington 

Myth    1 — That    all    slum 
greedy,    rapacious    parasites 
callous  Indifference  to  their 
workers   seem   unable   to   adml 
might  be  a  landlord  they  can 

"It's  naive  to  think  we  coul|i 
them."  one  antlpoverty  worker 
as  there  Is  a  shortage  of  low- 
in  the  District,  they  can  afford 
pendent  and  they'll  do  whatev 
please." 

But  the  landlords  appear 
with  the  War  on  Poverty,  If 
an  opportunity.    One 
that  for  the  month  of  Decembe^ 
took    almost   90   per   cent   of 
profits — said.  "Any  landlord  w, 
back  on  tenants  now  would 
of  ills  mind.     It's  bad  buslnesi; 
make  any  sense." 

Myth  2 — That  all — or  even 
poor  residents   of  run-down 
can    never   be   educated    to 
tenants 

Yet  one  prominent  landlord 
to  his  tenants  as  animals, 
talk  of  an  adult  generation  thai 
the   You    Can't   Do   Anything 


ne 


neighbor- 
quite  can- 
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are  given 
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ready 

tl  ey 
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nost — of  the 
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become    better 

openly  refers 

Poverty  workers 

Is  lost.    It  Is 

With   These 


People  Anyhow  School — a  school  with  low 
mental  requirements  and  undistinguished 
alumni. 

But  the  evidence  at  hand  suggests  that 
most  of  the  people  are  trying  very  hard  to 
run  proper  households,  sometimes  in  neigh- 
borhoods that  destroy  the  spirit,  and  In 
houses  that  are  literally  falUng  apart.  Even 
the  most  harassed  landlords  admit  that  their 
problem  tenants  constitute  a  minor  part  of 
the  total. 

Myth  3 — That  factors  of  race  and  past 
servitude  can  be  used  to  explain  the  why 
and  hows  of  bad  housekeeping. 

This  explanaUon  makes  a  racial  problem 
out  of  what  Is  essentially  a  problem  of  class. 
The  suggestion  that  race  is  the  dominant 
factor  In  generating  sliun  problems  Ignores 
the  tho\isands  of  Negroes  who  are  trying  to 
live  decently,  but  who  are  trapped  in  bad 
housing  because  of  economic  or  racial  factors. 
Negroes  who  live  In  bad  neighborhoods  but 
try  to  live  properly  are  not  Indulgent  about 
neighbors  who  create  problems  of  public 
health. 

Myth  4 — That  all  Washington  needs  do  to 
eliminate  slums  Is  to  relocate  slvun  dwellers 
into  decent  housing. 

There  Is  no  question  that  some  problem 
tenants  will  improve  In  better  houses.  But 
others  will  not.  at  least  not  without  some 
supervision  and  help.  In  some  cases  the 
problems  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  motivation; 
other  times  It  Is  Just  plain  Ignorance.  The 
landlords  who  have  redecorated  houses  only 
to  find  them  reverting  to  their  original  state 
in  a  matter  of  weeks — as  described  earlier 
In  this  series — can  attest  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem. 

Myth  5 — That  low-Income  housing  Ills 
would  vanish  If  only  the  Housing  Code  were 
intensively  enforced. 

Many  housing  inspectors  laugh  privately  at 
this  one.  They  know  they  are  enforcing  a 
code  deslecned  to  preserve  and  maintain  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  neighborhoods,  not  the 
slums.  There  are  poverty  workers  who  say 
that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
intensifying  enforcement  now.  They  know 
that  many  landlords  are  holding  onto 
houses  only  because  they  are  waiting  for  land 
values  to  go  up.  If  they  were  ordered  to 
make  extensive  repairs  to  these  hovels,  they 
would  close  them.  The  result  might  well  be 
to  aggravate  the  housing  shortage. 

The  most  common  code  enforcement  prob- 
lem Is  overcrowding,  and  overcrowding 
fosters  many  of  the  things  landlords  call 
tenant  Irresponsibility.  But  when  you  crack 
down  on  overcrowding,  you  also  heave  fami- 
lies onto  the  streets,  to  look  elsewhere  for 
housing  they  can  afford,  which  means  the 
overcrowding  moves  from  place  to  place,  de- 
pending on  how  hard  the  code  Is  enforced. 
The  Housing  Code  sets  up  minimum  stand- 
ards which  deal  with  houses  on  what  Is 
essentially  a  cosmetic  basis — not  underlying 
structural  or  design  weaknesses. 

After  weeks  In  the  worst  slums  of  the  city, 
the  most  sobering  realization  of  all  is  that 
nobody  Is  reaching  the  people  who  need  the 
help  the  most — the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
If  troublesome  slum  dwellers  resent  their 
landlords,  they  are  also  suspicious  of  or 
disappointed  In  the  social  agencies  estab- 
Ushed  to  help  them.  "I'm  sick  of  UPO,"  one 
woman  said.  "We  go  to  meetings  and 
there's  a  lot  of  talking,  but  nothing  ever, 
seems  to  get  done." 

Nor  Is  anyone  reaching  the  landlords — 
both  good  and  bad — who  are  In  a  position 
to  make  life  a  little  more  tolerable  for  their 
tenants.  For  although  there  is  scattered 
cooperation  between  landlords  and  poverty 
workers,  there  Is  no  city-wide  Intensified 
cooperation.  The  apparent  reason  for  this 
Is  that  for  the  time  being,  the  anti-poverty 
workers  need  landlords  as  symbols  of  the 
power  structure.  The  War  on  Poverty  needs 
targets. 

The  result  Is  an  ever-Increasing  polarity 
between  landlords  and  tenants.     It  is  the 


kind  of  thing  that  makes  a  landlord  call 
his  tenants  "animals"  and  a  tenant  to  cutm 
the  world  In  general  and  his  landlord  In 
particular. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ASSERTS  JURISDICTION 
IN  THE  FIELD  OP  ETHICS  AND 
CONDUCT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  late  yesterday  of  the 
action  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, earlier  in  the  day,  to  rename  one 
of  its  subcommittees  under  the  name  of 
an  ethics  committee  and  assume  juris- 
diction in  this  field.    This  announcement 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yes- 
terday by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays],  who  is  to  be  chairman.     The 
House  fully  debated  the  creation  of  an 
ethics  committee  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  and  the  House  decided,  by  a 
record  vote,  to  create  a  select  committee, 
the  House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  of  which  I  was  appointed  chair- 
man.   During  last  year's  debate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  was  the 
leader  in  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
any  such  committee  unless  its  powers  be 
carefully  limited  and  defined  by  statute. 
The  House  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
recommend  to  the  House  "such  addi- 
tional rules  or  regulations  as  the  select 
committee  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House 
and    by    officers    or    employees   of  the 
House." 

In  its  report  to  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee asked  that  the  committee  be  recon- 
stituted for  this  purpose  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress because  there  w£,s  not  sufficient 
time  in  the  closing  months  of  1966  to 
make   such   recommendations   and  be- 
cause such  efforts  should  be  made  while 
Congress  is  in  session  so  that  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  could  be  avail- 
able  for   comments,   recommendations, 
and    hearings.      The    committee    also 
asked  for  the  new  power  to  recommend  to 
the  House  resolutions  of  censure  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  but  only  on  the  submis- 
sion of  charges  under  oath  and  in  writ- 
ing and  only  when  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee by  a  Member.     Even  then,  the 
committee  would  have  discretion  not  to 
act. 
This  committee,  being  a  select  commit- 
•    tee,  has  to  be  reconstituted  in  each  Con- 
gress  and   many    resolutions    are  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  to 
do  that.    I  have  asked  permission  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  in  be- 
half of  the  resolution  I  have  introduced, 
acting  on  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  important 
whether  any  particular  Congressman  is 
a  member  or  chairman  of  the  committee: 
but  It  is  important  that  a  committee  be 
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^t  up  which  has  the  powers  which  the 
select  committee  has  asked  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  action 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
5ras  designed  to  thwart  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  In  fact  the  press  has 
carried  stories  aflfirming  that  this  was 
the  intention.  If  this  be  done,  the 
resultant  committee  would  be  only  a 
subcommittee,  would  not  have  the  power 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  legislation 
which  Congress  in  1966  asked  for,  and 
would  not  have  the  power  to  do  anything 
about  conflicts  in  interest  or  in  any 
other  matter  except  purely  housekeeping 
accounts  matters,  a  jurisdiction  which 
It  has  always  had.  Thus,  It  appears 
that  the  purpose  of  the  new  House  Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee  is  to  sweep 
under  the  carpet  the  things  about  con- 
duct in  Congress  which  the  public  has 
every  right  to  expect  Congress  to  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  better  treatment  by  Its 
Congress. 

I  would  think  that  there  would  be  very 
few  complaints  about  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  Congress,  but  if  a  serious 
case,  reflecting  publicly  on  the  House, 
were  substantiated  by  evidence,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  90  percent,  or  perhaps  all 
Members,  would  be  willing  to  submit  it 
for  consideration.  The  committee  would 
not  be  a  snooping  committee  looking  into 
the  private  lives  of  Members;  but  serious 
charges,  fully  substantiated,  should  be 
looked  into.  Moreover,  the  committee 
would  devote  its  efiforts  to"  preventing, 
rather  than  penalizing  and  publicity. 
Such  a  committee  is  greatly  needed. 
The  proposed  limited  subcommittee  is  no 
answer  at  all.  As  a  substitute,  it  would 
be  a  fraud  on  the  public  and  upon  our 
country. 

MR.  CHIEP  JUSTICE  TRAYNOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cor  man]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roger  J. 
Traynor,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  was 
bom  on  February  12,  1900.  It  is  fitting 
that  his  birthday  should  fall  on  the  same 
day  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  great  Presidents — Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  similarities  between  the 
two  are  significant:  their  zest  for  the 
law,  their  services  to  their  country  dur- 
ing times  of  great  upheaval,  their  integ- 
rity, their  dedication  to  the  preservation 
of  our  basic  freedoms,  and  their  efforts 
to  ameliorate  social  injustices. 

Chief  Justice  Traynor  has  served  Cali- 
fornia in  varied  capacities  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant.  An  expert  in  tax  law,  he 
was  drafted  by  Crov.  Earl  Warren — now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court^to  organize  a  tax  division  In  the 
State  of  California  and  to  serve  as  part- 
time  deputy  attorney  general,  taking 
wre  of  tax  cases  In  both  the  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

The  California   Supreme   Court  has 

been  in  the  forefront  in  the  fight  for 

civil   and   social   justice    through    the 

efforts  of  the  chief  justice,  who  has  em- 
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phasized  the  Importance  of  the  State's 
courts  taking  an  activist  role  in  matters 
of  policy  as  well  as  litigation. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  include  in  these 
remarks  a  reprint  of  an  article  written 
by  John  D.  Weaver  for  the  December  11, 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times' 
West  magazine.  John  Weaver  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  series  of  articles 
on  Chief  Justice  Warren.  His  excellent 
reporting  ability  is  again  evident  in  his 
profile  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Traynor. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Traynor 
(By  John  D.  Weaver) 

It  has  been  the  historic  distinction  of 
Chief  Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor  to  speak 
clearly  on  complex  matters  In  a  time  of 
explosive  growth  and  change  and  confusion. 
Since  his  appointment  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  In  1940,  some  12,000,000  newcomers 
have  turned  up  in  California  and  gone  about 
the  business  of  making  airplanes,  chopping 
cotton,  hustling  real  estate,  setting  styles, 
grinding  out  situation  comedies,  and  looking 
for  a  place  to  park.  There  is  no  imaginable 
l^al  trouble  that  a  Californian  can't  man- 
age to  get  Into.  As  a  result,  the  state's 
highest  court  handles  a  wide  and  prickly 
range  of  litigation,  from  oil  leases  and  water 
rights  to  pay-TV  and  topless  pizza  parlors. 

In  his  first  quarter-century  on  the  bench, 
Traynor  has  delved  into  every  corner  of  the 
law,  sweeping  away  cobwebs,  breaking 
through  walls,  letting  In  sunlight.  He  is  not 
one  to  shed  tears  for  the  past  when  called 
upon  to  handle  the  last  rites  for  an  elderly 
precedent,  nor  is  he  likely  to  express  fear  for 
the  future  when  giving  obstetrical  assist- 
ance at  the  birth  of  a  healthy  new  judicial 
doctrine. 

"The  law  will  never  be  built  in  a  day,"  he 
has  written,  "and  with  luck  It  will  never  be 
finished." 

A  gentle  dynamo  with  a  quiet  voice  and 
a  roaring  laugh,  the  Chief  Justice  shoulders 
a  staggering  workload  as  a  judge  and  as  an 
administrator.  While  listening  to  oral  ar- 
guments, conferring  with  his  six  associates 
and  fretting  over  the  wording  of  an  opinion, 
he  also  has  to  keep  the  state's  overtaxed 
Judicial  system  working  smoothly  and  effi- 
clentlj.  In  an  average  week,  as  work  slack- 
ens in  one  court  and  piles  up  in  another, 
the  Chief  Justice  must  move  more  than  50 
Judges  from  bench  to  bench.  It  Is  a  delicate 
maneuver,  requiring  considerable  diplomatic 
sklU.  Traynor  has  proved  quite  adept  at 
shifting  them  around. 

Despite  the  pressure  of  his  new  oS3ce  (he 
was  elevated  from  associate  to  Chief  Justice 
in  the  summer  of  1964),  Traynor  still  finds 
time  to  take  in  a  concert,  putter  about  the 
garden,  reread  Franny  and  Zooey,  write  for 
the  law  reviews,  play  with  his  six  grandchil- 
dren, atend  Judicial  conferences,  and  shoot 
the  breeze  with  old  friends  from  the  bench, 
the  bar  and  the  law  schools.  In  a  group  he  Is 
less  likely  to  dominate  a  conversation  than 
to  enrich  It  with  a  pun  or  a  paradox.  Al- 
ways, spoken  or  written,  his  words  are  Ju- 
diciously chosen. 

"He's  a  perfectionist,"  says  one  of  bis  law 
clerks.  "You  put  any  piece  of  writing  In 
front  of  him,  even  a  shopping  list,  and  he'll 
stert  editing  it." 

"I  have  not  found  a  better  test  for  the 
solution  of  a  case  than  its  articulation  In 
writing,  which  Is  thinking  at  Its  hardest," 
Traynor  says. 

In  his  Judicial  opinions,  many  of  which 
have  now  become  casebook  classics,  the  Chief 
Justice  manages  to  restrain  the  humor 
which  bursts  forth  so  naturally  in  his  con- 
versation and  In  his  law  review  articles. 

"Humor  has  no  rightful  place  in  an  opin- 
ion," he  says.  "These  are  serious  matters 
for  the  people  Involved.  The  cases  belong 
to  them,  not  to  the  Judge.  They  should  be 
told  aa  plainly  and  forthrightly  as  possible 


how  their  case  was  decided.    The  litigant 
who  loses  Is  entitled  to  know  why." 

In  one  notable  instance  (People  vs. 
Pierce),  Traynor  fell  from  grace,  permitting 
himself  the  wayward  pleasure  of  a  pun. 
The  case  Involved  the  common  law  concept 
of  a  man  and  vrife  as  one  person.  Hence, 
according  to  an  1889  California  precedent, 
when  spouses  conspire  between  themselves, 
they  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy. 
In  laying  this  antiquated  rule  to  rest,  Tray- 
nor was  unable  to  resist  a  playful  comment 
on  its  absurdity. 

"The  fictional  unity  of  husband  and  wife 
has  been  substantially  vitiated  by  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  one  plus  one  adds 
up  to  two,  even  in  twogetherness,"  he  wrote, 
and  then  stood  guard  over  the  printers, 
making  sure  the  word  was  spelled  as  he  had 
written  It  and  printed  without  quotation 
marks. 

"It  is  because  Chief  Justice  Traynor  has 
never  let  Judging  become  habit,  and  has 
never  lost  his  driving  zest  for  the  law,  that 
he  has  been  for  many  years  our  number  one 
Judge,"  writes  Walter  V.  Schaefer,  associate 
Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  dislikes  the  cumbersome 
circumlocutions  of  legalese.  He  uses  the  lan- 
guage with  grace  and  dignity,  always  clear 
and  logical,  often  eloquent  and  moving.  He 
has  even  managed  to  give  vitality  and  mean- 
ing to  the  least  promising  of  literary  forms — 
the  baccalaureate  address.  When  he  returned 
to  his  native  Utah  to  launch  the  state  uni- 
versity's Class  of  '63,  he  sounded  more  like 
a  homecoming  poet  than  the  distinguished 
jurist  who  had  written  California's  sales  tax 
law: 

"A  child  growing  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Utah  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  could 
readily  come  to  envisage  learning  as  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  for  his  everyday  lessons  In  the 
schoolroom  served  as  Indispensable  compan- 
ions across  the  wild  country  that  he  roamed 
on  the  longest  possible  route  to  and  from 
school. 

"There  Is  no  better  way  to  begin  one's 
learning  than  by  wasting  hours  at  a  time 
exploring  the  Wasatch  Range.  As  the  wUd 
maples  turned  color  and  the  chokecherry 
trees  took  on  the  skeletal  look  of  winter,  one 
relearned  each  year  that  snow  was  knife-cold 
as  well  as  beautiful.  At  the  same  time  a 
child  would  notice  that  the  sagebrush  and 
the  scrub  oaks  changed  little  enough  to  give 
reassurance  of  the  coming  spring. 

"Years  later  these  vagabond  observations 
would  give  familiar  meaning  to  Heraclltus, 
who  had  been  saying  only  yesterday  or  was 
It  some  centuries  earlier,  that  everything  Is 
forever  changing  and  the  permanence  is  but 
an  llltislon.  Of  course,  whispered  the  child 
to  the  student  he  had  now  become.  Anyone 
who  ever  lived  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
knew  that  by  heart." 

The  Chief  Justice  was  bom  in  Park  City, 
a  Utah  mining  town,  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
1900.  His  parents  had  left  County  Down, 
Ireland,  to  seek  their  fortune  In  the  New 
World,  where  his  father  had  worked  in  the 
mines,  then  gone  into  the  drayage  business. 
When  the  boy  was  6  years  old.  Just  starting 
school,  he  tumbled  headling  onto  a  barbed- 
wire  fence,  ripping  open  his  right  cheek. 
He  still  bears  the  scar,  which  he  lightly  dis- 
misses as  "the  Heidelberg  mark  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains." 

"It  was  a  land  of  bohunks  and  Micks  and 
krauts  and  Cousin  Jacks,"  he  recalled  in  his 
baccalaureate  address.  "In  these  rude  labels 
of  Identification  that  are  part  of  our  vivid 
speech  there  is  nothing  evil  if  they  are  free 
of  vicious  gloss,  and  I  should  count  It  a  loss 
If  we  were  to  become  so  self-consciously 
mannered  as  to  shut  the  windows  of  the 
parlor  and  the  study  to  the  language  of  the 
street. 

"Such  labels  remain  Innocuous  so  long  aa 
we  value  diversity.  When  we  do  not.  then 
with  brutal  swiftness  they  are  used  as  stones 
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by  savages,  while  bystander  slot  is  look  on. 
A  child  in  a  mountain  town  or  Ctah  would 
learn  that  lesson  with  horror  as  tfce  villagers 
whose  kindness  he  had  known  hOrled  stones 
through  the  windows  of  a  kraut.  We  are  at 
war,  they  screamed;  and  a  chile,  could  not 
begin  to  know  what  bleakness  ia  their  own 
lives  could  have  caused  them  to  seize  upon 
such  a  pretext  to  turn  so  savajely  against 
a  neighbor." 

The  study,  black-haired  "MlcS"  from  the 
Wasatch  Moimtalns  ("Traynor"  springs  from 
a  Gaelic  word  meaning  "strong  man")  man- 
aged to  save  $500  during  the  var  and.  In 
1919,  headed  for  the  University  ot  California, 
where  he  plunged  Into  French  ai  id  account- 
ing, philosophy  and  history,  logic  and  politi- 
cal science.  In  1923  he  was  graduated  with 
every  available  honor.  He  got  I  is  M.A.  the 
following  year,  and  In  1927  was  ai  warded  both 
a  law  degree  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  pollt  leal  science. 
All  the  while,  when  not  rattling  aroimd 
some  back-country  road  in  his  $i  5  jalopy,  he 
had  been  teaching  11  hours  of  poUtlcal 
science,  while  he  was  winding  vp  his  third 
year  in  law  school  and  also  editing  the  CaZt- 
fornia  Law  Review. 

"He  has  a  tremendous  drive,  a  conscien- 
tious feeUng  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  everyone 
to  work  toward  a  solution  of  loclal  prob- 
lems," says  Donald  Barrett,  whc  has  served 
as  Traynor's  chief  research  attorney  ever 
Blnce  he  got  out  of  law  school  li  1948. 

No  government — local,  state  <  ir  federal — 
can  tackle  any  social  problem  wit  tiout  money 
in  its  till.  This  practical  consideration 
aroused  Traynor's  Interest  In  hit  days  as  an 
undergraduate  (he  was  reading  Morley's 
biography  of  Gladstone)  and  helped  steer 
him  toward  his  specialty — taxation.  In  the 
Depression  decade  of  the  30s,  when  he  was 
teaching  law  at  Berkeley,  he  t  egan  to  be 
called  more  and  more  often  to  3acramento. 
Wryly,  he  describes  these  uneasy  confron- 
tations of  professor  and  poUtlcla  i : 

"In  the  desperate  year  of  193C .  when  new 
sources  of  revenue  had  to  be  foui  id.  the  most 
cynical  legislators  reluctantly  toi  ik  to  listen- 
ing even  to  a  specialist  In  taxation  encum- 
bered with  book-leamlng,  perl  aps  in  the 
belief  that  In  desperate  times  wh  it  you  know 
wont  hurt  you  any  more  than  what  you 
don't  know." 

He  not  only  drafted  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act,  passed  by  the  legislature  In  1933,  but 
also  served  as  Its  first  admlnlstr  itor,  setting 
up  the  system  by  which  the  date  tapped 
the  cash  registers  of  some  200,(00  retailers. 
Regarded  as  a  model  of  fairness  and  effi- 
ciency. It  was  widely  copied  and  caught  the 
eye  of  New  Deal  fiscal  experts.  In  1937  he 
took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  Boalt 
Hall  to  serve  as  tax  counsel  to  1he  Treasury 
Department  In  Washington. 

While  the  Traynors  were  li,  temporary 
exile  from  their  beloved  Berkeley,  their 
friendly  neighborhood  prosecute  r.  Earl  War- 
ren, launched  his  first  campali;n  for  state 
office.  He  took  over  as  attorney  general  In 
January.  1939.  and,  as  he  was  ti  do  later  as 
governor.  Immediately  began  o  staff  the 
place  with  experts.  Inevitably,  he  latched 
onto  Professor  Traynor,  whom  he  asked  to 
organize  a  tax  division  and  to  sorve  as  part- 
time  deputy  attorney  general,  tiklng  charge 
of  tax  cases  In  both  the  state  and  federal 
courts  In  California. 

Still  a  full  professor  of  law  (lie  had  made 
the  grade  at  the  astonishingly  routhful  age 
of  36),  Traynor  now  found  himself  going  to 
court  to  defend  laws  he  had  dra  f ted.  admin- 
istered, and  taught  his  studeits.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  moonlighting  In  Washing- 
ton as  a  tax  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasTiry.  In  the  summer  of  1940  the 
Governor  of  California  telephoied  one  day 
to  ask  if  he  would  be  Interestitd  In  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
"It  was  a  complete  surprise,"  rraynor  says. 
It  was  also  something  of  a  lilstorlcal  ac- 
cident. Governor  Culbert  Olsor  had  first  se- 
lected Professor  Max  Radin  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy.    Radln.   a   friend   and   colleague   of 


Traynor's,  was  a  brilliant  teacher,  a  charming 
companion,  and  a  proUfic  writer.  He  was 
also  a  Uberal,  outspoken  Democrat.  Right- 
wing  patriots  lost  no  time  protesting  his  ap- 
pointment. Traditionally  the  state's  highest 
court  had  been  reserved  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  political  conservatism  and  legal 
mediocrity. 

Radin's  appointment,  as  required  by  law, 
was  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Qualifications 
Commission,  where  It  was  rejected.  Olson 
urged  him  to  make  a  fight  for  his  seat  on 
the  bench,  but  neither  Radin  nor  hU  wife 
had  the  stomach  for  it,  so  the  governor  asked 
If  he  knew  a  law  professor  he  could  recom- 
mend for  the  Job. 

"Yes.  of  course,"  Radln  said.  "Roger 
Traynor." 

The  Boalt  Hall  scholar  now  presides  over  a 
tribunal  caught  In  the  trade  winds  of  preju- 
dice, poverty  and  political  expediency.  Dem- 
agogues have  been  quick  to  play  the  appre- 
hensions of  well-housed  Caucasians  against 
the  violence  of  dispossessed  Negroes.  In  de- 
claring Proposition  14  unconstitutional,  five 
members  of  the  court  overruled  4,526,000 
registered  voters  who  had  gone  to  the  polls 
to  proclaim  their  right  to  dispose  of  their 
property  In  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate 
against  the  racial  or  religious  minority  of 
their   choice. 

Proposition  14  ran  afoul  of  the  "equal 
protection"  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment, 
which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
interpreted  as  a  barrier  to  any  "significant" 
state  involvement  in  discrimination.  Cali- 
fornia voters  had  made  the  state  a  public 
partner  in  their  private  acts  of  prejudice. 
The  court  left  the  prejudice  Intact.  It  dis- 
solved the  partnership. 

"It's  a  difficult  matter  to  grasp."  the  Chief 
Justice  remarked  not  long  ago  In  a  luncheon 
conversation,  and  then,  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion, he  pointed  out  that  Californlans  might 
suddenly  take  a  notion  to  start  coining  their 
own  money,  but  no  matter  how  large  a  ma- 
jority such  an  attractive  proposition  com- 
manded at  the  polls.  It  would  have  to  be 
ruled  out  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Traynor  at  times  has  reversed  himself,  no- 
tably in  the  controversial  Cahan  decision  of 
1955.  which  broke  with  state  precedent  and 
practice  by  forbidding  the  use  In  court  of 
Illegally  obtained  evidence.  The  ruling 
touched  off  anguished  cries  from  lawmen 
who  had  grown  accustomed  to  enforcing 
the  law  by  casually  violating  It.  In  this 
Instance,  as  was  not  uncommon,  the  crime 
committed  by  the  police  officers  was  more 
repugnant  than  the  offense  charged  against 
the  defendant. 

After  getting  permission  from  headquar- 
ters to  "bug"  a  local  citizen  suspected  of 
bookmaking,  Los  Angeles  police  officers  stole 
into  the  home  of  Charles  H.  Cahan.  entering 
at  night  by  means  of  a  first-floor  side  window. 
They  planted  a  microphone  under  the  chest 
of  drawers,  then  strung  wires  to  a  listening 
post  in  a  nearby  garage.  Cahan  was  found 
guilty  of  making  book  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  law  enforcement  officers 
guilty  of  breaking  and  entering. 

"It  Is  morally  Incongruous  for  the  state  to 
flout  constitutional  rights  and  at  the  same 
time  demand  that  Its  citizens  obey  the  law." 
Traynor  wrote  In  Cahan. 

In  1942.  when  he  was  new  to  the  bench 
and  to  police  practices,  he  had  gone  along' 
with  a  20-year  old  California  precedent  (Peo- 
ple vs.  Mayen)  which  permitted  the  use  of 
Illegally  obtained  evidence  In  state  courts. 
As  time  went  by.  his  misgivings  began  to 
grow.  It  was  one  thing  to  condone  what 
Justice  Cardozo  had  referred  to  as  a  con- 
stable's blunder,  but  quite  another  to  wink 
at  official  lawlessness  when  It  was  standard 
operating  procedure. 

Six  years  after  Cahan  blew  the  whistle  on 
the  California  law  enforcement  community, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  applied  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  protection  against  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures"  to  all 
state  courts  (Mapp  vs.  Ohio).    In  the  five 


years  since  Mapp,  the  states  have  been 
ordered  to  provide  counsel  for  the  indigent 
{Gideon  vs.  Wainright) ,  to  respect  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  privilege  against  self-incrlmi. 
nation  {Malloy  vs.  Hogan)  and  to  honor  s 
suspect's  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  coun- 
sel even  before  an  Indictment  has  been 
handed  down  (Escobedo  vs.  Illinois) . 

"There  Is  some  jwetic  Justice  in  compel- 
ling state  courts  to  resolve  In  more  than 
provincial  terms  the  problem  of  policing  the 
conmiunlty  without  oppressiveness,"  the 
Chief  Justice  told  members  of  the  New  York 
City  bar  last  spring.  "Had  all  state  courts 
taken  the  Initiative  In  that  regard  there 
would  have  been  less  need  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  become  Involved  In 
policing  the  police.  There  might  have  been 
little  need  at  all.  had  state  legislatures  un- 
dertaken to  formulate  modern  standards  of 
police  procedure,  or  had  all  police  de- 
partments undertaken  to  raise  their  own 
standards." 

In  some  pioneering  Instances,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  has  staked  out  new 
Judicial  ground  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  yet  to  occupy.  In  1948,  six  years 
before  the  school  segregation  cases  were  re- 
solved with  a  declaration  that  separate  facili- 
ties were  inherently  unequal,  Traynor  spoke 
for  the  state  court  on  the  delicate  matter  oJ 
racial  Intermarriage,  striking  down  Cali- 
fornia's anti-miscegenatlon  law.  The  Warren 
Court  still  has  not  dealt  directly  with  the 
outmoded  laws  of  some  18  states  which  pre- 
serve a  Jim  Crow  marriage  couch. 

"The  responsibility  to  keep  the  law  straight 
Is  a  high  one."  Traynor  has  written.  "It 
should  not  be  reduced  to  the  mean  task  of 
keeping  it  straight  and  narrow.  We  should 
not  be  misled  by  the  cliche  that  policy  Is  a 
matter  for  the  legislature  and  not  for  the 
courts.  There  Is  always  an  area  not  covered 
by  legislation  In  which  the  courts  must  re- 
vise old  rules  or  formulate  new  ones,  and  in 
that  process  policy  is  often  an  appropriate 
and  even  a  basic  consideration." 

The  real  threat  to  the  law  these  days,  the 
Chief  Justice  believes,  is  not  that  overly  am- 
bitious Judges  "might  take  off  onward  and 
upward,  but  that  all  too  many  of  them  have 
long  since  stopped  dead  in  the  tracks  of  theii 
predecessors."  As  Traynor  sees  it:  "The 
danger  is  not  that  they  will  exceed  their 
power,  but  that  they  will  fall  short  of  their 
obligation." 

Although  the  Chief  Justice  Is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  taxation,  the 
family's  Form  1040  Is  filled  out  by  Mrs.  Tray- 
nor. who  In  her  husband's  opinion  "has  far 
and  away  the  most  subtle  mind  I  have  ever 
encountered."  She  Is  not  only  at  home  In  the 
field  of  accounting,  but  Is  also  a  graduate  at 
Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law.  In  1953.  after  the 
two  oldest  boys  were  grown  and  the  youngest 
son  had  died,  Mrs.  Traynor  returned  to  the 
University  of  California,  where  she  had  been 
an  honor  student  as  an  undergraduate,  and 
signed  on  as  a  freshman  In  the  law  school. 

The  Traynors  live  simply  and  comfortably 
on  a  pleasant  Berkeley  street  where  front 
yards  are  likely  to  be  cluttered  with  tricycles 
and  skateboards.  Their  rambling,  two-story 
house  Is  alive  with  the  artifacts  of  three 
generations.  Fishing  rods  and  teething  rings 
live  on  easy  terms  with  Cardozo  and  Carson 
McCuUers,  Dr.  Seuss  and  Edith  Plaf.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  a  wealthy  lawyer  and  bli 
wife  dropped  by  with  their  son,  who  disap- 
peared upstairs,  then  returned  a  few  minuto 
later,  visibly  shaken. 

"You've  got  to  see  the  Traynors"  bath- 
room," he  told  his  parents.  "You  know  wbst 
they've  got  up  there?  A  bathtub  on  kg>' 
Like  In  a  museima." 

"We  Just  never  got  around  to  modernizing 
the  bathroom."  Mrs.  Traynor  says.  "Ther*'! 
always  been  something  more  Important  to 
do." 

In  the  Traynor  scale  of  values,  It  Is  more 
important  to  plant  a  tree  than  to  Ins'^^  J 
new  tub.  more  Important  to  keep  up  wiw 
their  French  than  with  their  neighbors. 
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"Why  does  It  have  to  be  so  ugly?"  Mrs. 
Traynor  often  wonders  as  she  looks  up  at  the 
Ugh-rise  apartment  building  that  has  blot- 
ted out  a  hunk  of  sky  above  their  small, 
exquisitely  manicured  garden.  Then  she 
ibrugs  off  the  intrusion.  "We  create  our 
u^m  environment,"  she  said  one  afternoon 
last  summer,  shortly  before  she  and  her  hus- 
l)and  were  to  leave  for  Manhattan,  where  he 
was  to  spend  two  weeks  at  New  York  Unlver- 
jlty,  participating  in  a  seminar  of  Appellate 
Judges.  "We'll  be  living  In  a  tiny  apart- 
ment, but  somewhere  we'll  be  able  to  find  our 
quiet' place,  our  tree,  our  piece  of  sky." 

One  night  during  the  Berkeley  troubles, 
when  the  Traynors  were  walking  home,  they 
rounded  a  corner  and  suddenly  came  upon  a 
paclc  of  angry  rebels  who  obviously  Intended 
to  force  them  off  the  sidewalk  Into  the  street. 
Roger  and  Madeleine  Traynor  do  not  back 
down  In  the  face  of  force.  The  Chief  Justice 
reached  for  his  wife's  hand  and  they  calmly 
continued  on  their  way.  The  demonstrators 
took  the  measure  of  this  gentle  pair,  then 
fell  back,  clearing  a  path  for  them. 

"The  forces  of  darkness."  Mrs.  Traynor  later 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "are  always  overpowering 
in  aspect,  always  to  be  defied." 


MR.  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 26  of  last  year,  the  Honorable 
John  S.  Knight  oi"  the  Knight  News- 
papers, on  the  occasion  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's ball,  a  brilliant  event,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ambassador  of  Israel  to 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Harmon  and 
many  distinguished  rabbis  and  guests, 
received  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt-Israel 
Humanities  Award.  TTjls  distinguished 
award  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  the 
immeasurable  contribution  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight  has  made  to  his  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  a  citizen,  a  sol- 
dier, a  civic  leader,  as  a  humanitarian 
and  as  an  editor  and  publisher  who  Is 
now  one  of  the  towering  figures  of  Amer- 
ican journalism — indeed  world  journal- 
ism. 

The  sketch  of  Mr.  Knight  in  Who's 
Who  gives  some  revelation  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  man  he  is.  This  is  Who's 
Who's  summary: 

Knight,  John  Shlvely,  newspaper  pub.;  b. 
Bluefield,  W.  Va..  Oct.  26,  1894;  s.  Charles 
Landon  and  Clara  Irene  (Schelfly)  K.;  stu- 
dent Tome  Sch.,  Md.,  1911-14.  Cornell  U.. 
1914-17;  LL.D.,  Akron  Univ.,  1945.  Northwest- 
em,  1947;  medal  for  achievement  In  Journal- 
Ism.  Syracuse  U..  1946.  m.  Katharine  Mc- 
Claln.  Nov.  21,  1921  (died  1929);  children- 
John  Shlvely  (killed  In  Germany.  March  29, 
1945).  Charles  Landon,  Frank  McClaln;  m. 
2d  Beryl  Zoller  Comstock,  Jan.  24.  1932;  1 
(laughter.  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Cheek.  Jr.  News- 
paper reporter  and  exec,  1920-25;  mng.  edi- 
tor Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  1925-33,  edi- 
tor since  1933;  editorial  dlr.  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun,  1925-27,  Massillon  (O.)  Independent, 
1927-33,  pres.,  1933-37;  owner  and  pub.  The 
Miami  (Pla.)  Herald  since  Oct.  15,  1937; 
pres.  The  Beacon  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Knight 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  The  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  The  Chicago  Dally  News  Inc.  Pur- 
chased and  discontinued  The  Miami  (Flori- 
da) Tribune,  November  30,  1937;  purchased 
Detroit  Free  Press,  May  1,  1940,  and  since 
Its  publisher.  Chief  liaison  officer  between 
united  States  and  British  censorships.  Lon- 
don. England.  1943-44;  purchased  Chicago 
OaUy  News.  Oct.  18,  1944;  dlr.  Asso.  Press, 
"«>  v.p.,  1946—,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 


Trustee  Cornell  University,  University  Miami. 
Served  In  Motor  Transport  Corps,  113  Inf., 
in  Army  Air  Corps,  A.E.F.,  1917-19.  Awarded 
Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial  Trophy,  1947; 
Citation  of  Merit  from  Poor  Richard  Ciub, 
1946;  Honor  award,  distinguished  service 
Journalism,  U.  Mo.,  1949;  recipient  Brother- 
hood of  Children  Award,  1946;  La  Prensa 
award,  1954;  cited  outstanding  Chlcagoan  In 
Inter-Am,  relations  by  U.S. -Uruguay  alliance, 
1952.  Established  Knight  Meml,  Fund  com- 
memorating his  father;  the  La  Prensa  Schol- 
arship furthering  Inter-Am.  understanding. 
Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Newspaper  Editors  (past 
pres.),  VFW.  Am.  Legion.  40  and  8,  Phi  Sig- 
ma Kappa.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Episcopalian. 
Clubs:  Portage  Country  (Akron,  Ohio);  Tin 
Whistles  (Plnehurst,  N.C);  Bath,  Indian 
Creek  (Miami);  Union  (Cleveland);  Detroit, 
Detroit  Athletic,  Detroit  Economic.  Country 
Grosse  Polnte  (Detroit);  Burning  Tree  Golf 
(Washington,  D.C.);  Racquet,  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago Athletic,  Tavern,  Casino  Commercial, 
Saddle  and  Cycle  (Chicago);  Old  Elm  (Ft. 
Sheridan,  III.) ;  Glenvlew  (Golf,  111.) .  Home: 
80  N.  Portage  Path,  Akron,  O.:  also  2450  N. 
Lakevlew  Av.,  Chgo.  14.  Office :  Beacon  Jour- 
nal, Akron,  O.;  Miami  Herald,  Miami.  Fla.; 
Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Chicago  Dally 
News,  Chicago. 

The  Kr.ight  Newspapers  headed  by  Mr. 
Knight  include  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  and  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
previously  included  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  The  Knight  Newspapers  have 
won  several  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  distin- 
guished public  service  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
win  many  more  in  the  future. 

The  Knight  Newspapers  reflect  the 
keen  competitive  spirit  of  their  editor- 
publisher,  John  S.  Knight,  and  they  re- 
flect also  the  fact  that  this  competitive 
spirit  takes  the  form  of  an  aggressive 
striving  for  excellence.  The  Knight 
Newspapers  are  thoroughly  professional 
and  they  are  highly  successful.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  their 
editor-publisher  to  combine  the  highest 
quality  of  professional  service  to  their 
communities  with  sound  and  very  profit- 
able business  operations.  The  Knight 
Newspapers  are  not  only  one  of  the  larg- 
est groups  of  papers  under  a  single 
proprietorship  in  the  Nation,  they  are 
among  the  most  influential  of  America's 
press. 

The  key  to  this  remarkable  success 
has  been  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
personality  of  John  S.  Knight.  Mr. 
Knight  is  the  prototype  of  the  editor- 
publisher  in  an  era  when  many  news- 
papers have  become  more  and  more  frag- 
mented and  institutionalized. 

Mr.  Knight  has  demonstrated  that  rare 
ability  to  select  highly  competent  people 
for  his  editorial  and  business  operations 
and  to  allow  them  great  freedom  and 
Initiative  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

These  intensely  loyal,  able,  and  dedi- 
cated employees  under  the  inspired  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight  and  his  very  capable  and  devoted 
brother,  Mr.  James  L.  Knight,  have  made 
the  Knight  Newspapers  one  of  the  great 
constructive  forces  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Mr.  Knight's 
eloquent  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress upon  the  receipt  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt-Israel  Humanities  Award  fol- 
lowing after  these  remarks  and  warmly 


commend  It  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen; 

EI.EANOS  Roosevelt-Israel  HuMANrrns 
AwABD  Deceubeb  26.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ambassador  Harman,  Rabbi 
Kronish,  your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

In  receiving  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt-Israel 
Humanities  Award  this  evening  I  am  moved 
by  two  emotions:  one  is  unexampled  grati- 
tude; the  other  is  humbleness. 

When  it  has  been  said  so  generously  that 
I  "live  by  the  values  dear  to  people  of  all 
faiths,  who  share  an  Innate  respect  for  the 
human  being  and  a  reverence  for  the  free 
human  spirit,"  this  Is  something  to  which  I 
can  only  aspire,  for  to  live  so  Is  always  my 
ambition. 

Throughout  adult  life,  but  most  certainly 
in  my  later  years,  I  have  tried  to  substitute 
understanding  for  anger;  to  avoid  prejudice; 
to  grasp  the  motivations  of  those  who  are 
most  critical;  to  reason  rather  than  to  Insist. 

For  a  newspaperman,  these  are  demanding 
standards. 

Fairness  and  objectivity  are  two  requisites 
of  responsible  Journalism. 

The  search  for  what  we  believe  to  be  trutli 
is  a  never  ending  quest. 

Defense  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  and.  in  his  name,  of  the  public 
interest  Is  the  bastion  we  must  man  with 
constant  vigilance. 

To  these  things,  these  goals,  I  am  Irre- 
vocably committed.  And  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  this  testament  at  a  time  when 
two  great  religious  seasons.  Chanukah  and 
Christmas,  so  closely  coincide  and  cement 
the  spiritual  values  which  they  share,  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

Yes,  I  knew  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

One  night  In  November  of  1937  it  was  my 
happy  lot  to  present  her  to  an  overflow 
crowd  in  the  Akron  Armory. 

She  had  come  to  our  city  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Akron  Jewish  Center's  civic  forum  to 
deliver  one  of  those  measured  and  memorable 
speeches  which  gently  prodded  the  conscience 
of  a  community  and  faced  it  to  a  challenge 
of  human  betterment. 

The  next  day  I  was  chided  by  some  of  my 
conservative  friends  for  introducing  the 
First  Lady  of  the  land  and,  of  course,  of  the 
New  Deal. 

What  I  had  done  needed  no  defense.  But 
It  did  provide  material  for  a  portion  of  the 
Editor's  Notebook,  In  which  I  asked: 

"If  she  Is  Interested  in  social  legislation 
and  the  problems  of  the  suffering  and  the 
underprivileged,  is  that  not  better  than 
putting  In  her  spare  time  chit-chatting  her 
way  through  the  Intricacies  of  the  Culbert- 
son  system?" 
(Reference  to  Goren) 

It  was  characteristic  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
that  she  made  a  point  of  seeing  what  I  had 
written  and  thanked  me  gracefully  in  return. 

I  still  have  the  letter.  In  a  footnote  In 
her  own  handwriting  she  said,  again  In 
character,  "It's  nice  to  be  liked  especially  by 
people  whom  you  like." 

And,  as  she  gently  rebuked  me  in  February 
of  1951  when  detecting  an  error  In  some- 
thing I  had  written: 

"I  am  quite  patient  with  memory  fallings'* 
said  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "because  1  know  that  I 
am  often  forgetful  myself.  I  have  a  rather 
poor  memory  for  dates  because  I  relied  so 
long  on  my  husband  who  had  a  remarkably 
good  one. 

"However,  In  this  particular  case,"  Mtb. 
Roosevelt  continued,  "You  are  not  telling 
all  of  the  facts  anymore  perhaps  than  I  cov- 
ered every  Item. 

"But  I  am  entirely  In  agreement  that  when 
the  time  comes  that  nobody  twists  the  facts, 
and  that  everyone  has  space  and  time  to 
cover  every  detail,  we  will  perhaps  be  leas 
confused." 

So  she  went  through  life.  One  did  not 
always  need  to  believe  In  the  causes  which 
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she  embraced  to  concede  her  8ln<erlty  and 

selflessness. 

Once  she  wrote  about  her  husbanl: 

"All  human  beings  have  fallings,  nil 
beings  have  needs  and  temptallons  and 
stresses.  Men  and  women  who  Uvp  together 
through  long  years  get  to  know  ond  another's 
fallings;  but  they  also  come  to  know  what 
Is  worthy  of  respect  and  admiratloi  In  those 
they  Uve  with  and  In  themeelves." 

You    may    agree    that    this    Is 
While  she  might  excuse.  In  charltj . 
Ings  of  others,  her  range  of  admliatlon  had 
strict  standards. 

The    fact    that     this    Eleanor 
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Humanities  Award  was  established  by  the 
Israel  Bond  Organization  Is  proof  I  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  enthusiasms  were  selective. 

She  involved  herself  heavily  In  Israeli  In- 
dependence. 

She  saw  In  the  bond  drive  a  vehicle  for 
private  capital  In  the  literal  creation  of  a 
state  which  could  thrive  only  bee  luse  of  its 
mixed  economy. 

She  was  stirred  by  Its  pioneers  and  fasci- 
nated by  Its  20th  century  problems  which 
only  recapitulated  problems  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  generations. 

She  lived  to  see  this  tiny  sliver  Df  a  coun- 
try absorb  more  than  one  million  U  nmlgrants 
with  natural  resources  so  sparse  that  they 
were  scarcely  detectable. 

The  story  of  these  bonds  In  :,966  Is  an 
epilogue  which  she  would  have  wanted  to 
fashion. 

Israel  bonds  have  helped  the  expansion  of 
Industry  assuring  the  new  couatry  of  a 
private  sector:  the  establishment  of  Irriga- 
tion projects,  the  building  of  new  towns  In 
many  areas  of  the  Negev  desert,  construc- 
tion of  new  harbors,  highways  and  housing 
and  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
such  as  phosphates,  copper,  ot,  and  the 
potash  and  bromine  of  the  Dead  3ea. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  subscription  to  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  took  Into  account  in 
later  years  the  mature  appllcatlDn  of  this 
philosophy  to  the  world  outside,  [t  is  hardly 
known  and  rarely  noted  that  Krael  today 
Is  offering  technical  assistance  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  more  than  50  countries  which 
have  come  Into  being  since  Israel  Itself  was 
bom. 

Whether  on  the  African  continent  or  In 
some  parts  of  Latin  America,  Israt  11  teachers. 
Irrigation  experts,  medical  specialists  or 
engineers  are  helping  the  inhabitants  solve 
problems  of  agricultural  developn»ent,  health 
and  economic  growth.  [ 

In  a  very  real  sense  no  man  or  woman  of 
today  can  escape  history — to  borrt)w  a  phrase 
from  Lincoln. 

These  times  of  remorseless  ptessure  and 
constant  challenge  encourage  the  simple 
helpless  conviction  that  there  1*  little  left 
for  the  civilian  to  do.  ' 

In  his  book  about  Israel.  >|eyer  Levin 
makes  the  point  that  for  good  or  ill  Palestine 
has  always  been  a  corridor  of  listory. 

"It  was  the  Prophet  of  Israel, ;  Isaiah,"  he 
writes,  "the  very  one  whose  booli  was  found 
not  once  but  twice  among  the  Beven  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls,  who  wrote  of  the  tirte  when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  doi^D  together, 
when  swords  shall  be  beaten  Intoj  plowshares, 
and  naUons  shall  study  war  noi  more. 

"Isn't  It  a  strange  and  beautiful  symbol, 
that  after  the  first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Israeli  army  resigned  to  go  back  io  the  study 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  anotUer  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Dayan.  also  resigned  to  go  back 
to  his  studies,  and  then  to  becon  le — the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
"Indeed,  as  It  Is  written, 
"  'And  they  shall  beat  their  ^words  Into 
plowshares.'  " 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  then  might  share  the 

Apprehension    of   some    of    the   frlenda    of 

Israel    over    Its   proper   posture   before   the 

Judgment  of  history. 

Ai  I  Bee  It,  she  believed  that  only  In  the 


very  last,  distasteful  extremity  may  violence 
be  countenanced  as  the  final  arbiter  between 
nations. 

And  I  s\ispect  she  would  have  agreed  that 
strength  Is  not  proven  by  retaliation  but  by 
the  moral  rlghtness  of  a  cause  to  which  the 
free  world  can  subscribe. 

All  thinking  persons  must  deplore  the 
sudden  escalation  of  hatred  and  Jealousy  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Here  is  where  man  had  his  spiritual  be- 
ginnings and  here  is  where  he  returns  for 
strength. 

As  President  Salman  Shazar  has  written, 
"the  great  Jewish  contribution  to  htunanlty 
is  the  Scriptures.  In  these  books  of  the  Bible 
( he  goes  on )  are  formulated  the  moral  prin- 
ciples that  have  become  the  Ideals  of  civi- 
lized man.  Out  of  this  Judaism,  Christianity 
was  born  and  Islam  grew.  In  all  the  churches 
men  pray  with  the  words  of  the  Psalmist. 
The  call  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  social 
Justice  and  peace  among  nations  has  become, 
today,  the  aspiration  of  all  htunanlty." 

It  is  an  Irony  of  history  as  it  Is  a  folly  of 
man  that  the  two  worlds  of  the  Middle  East 
stand  apart  and  talk  only  of  the  other's 
extinction. 

In  recent  days  Israel  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  state  has  no  designs  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan  while  Hussein  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  has  said  for  his  part  that  It  Is  not 
Jordan's  purpose  to  drive  the  Jews  Into  the 
sea — supposing,  of  course,  that  It  could, 
which  is  a  broad  supposition. 

These  assurances  may  not  seem  Important 
but  they  are  the  beginning  of  a  dialogue  In 
which,  additionally,  Jordan  for  the  first  time 
in  Arab  experience  addresses  Israel  by  Its 
name  and  not  as  "Palestine"  or  the  "Zionist 
government." 

This  does  not  vouch  for  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  states,  much  less  for  that  mischievous 
tyrant.  Gamel  Abdul  Nasser,  but  It  does  prove 
that  communication  Is  a  good  substitute  for 
conflict. 

The  logic  of  this  communication  is  to  carry 
It  to  the  step  where,  one  day,  the  fertile 
hinterland  will  feed  the  littoral  and  Israel 
will  produce  the  industrial  goods  the  Arab 
states  need  in  exchange  for  the  food  it  can- 
not produce  yet  in  abundance. 

Indeed,  this  Is  what  Israel's  20th  century 
prophet,  David  Ben-Gurion  has  envisaged. 
In  "The  Jews  In  Their  Land"  he  wrote; 

"We  must  dispel  the  hostlUty  of  the  en- 
circling Arab  peoples  and  make  a  covenant 
of  peace  between  them  and  Israel  that  will 
culminate  In  economic,  cultural,  and  politi- 
cal cooperation,  and  advance  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  Middle  East. 

"That  peace  Is  bound  to  come  if  tensions 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
can  be  eased,  for  both  are  concerned  to  pre- 
serve peace  throughout  the  world,  and  not 
least  in  our  region. 

"That  peace  is  bound  to  come  If  the  little 
nations  of  Europe,  America,  Asia  and  Africa 
exert  a  pressure  to  which  the  Arab  world 
could  no  longer  remain  insensitive. 

"That  peace  is  bound  to  come  if  democratic 
governments  come  into  being  In  the  Arab 
states,  for  then  the  leaders  would  be  forced 
to  pay  greater  heed  to  the  domestic  needs  of 
their  people  In  the  fields  of  education,  hy- 
giene, and  economic  development,  and  would 
be  restrained  from  dissipating  their  energies 
in  an  arms  race." 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  experiences  of  my 
professional  life  was  to  help  found  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  and  serve  for 
several  years  as  Its  president. 

lAPA  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  not 
only  by  dictators  and  oligarchies,  but  also  at 
first  by  some  highly  respected  Latin  American 
statesmen. 

It  has  survived  the  enmity  and  Indeed  the 
relgna  of  the  first  and  It  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  last  because  it  communicates 
honestly  and  openly  between  free  men. 
ThlB   organization,  in  my  opinion,   out- 


weighs all  the  gold  of  foreign  aid  in  bringing 
understanding  between  peoples  North  and 
South,  in  discrediting  the  expropriators  ana 
censors  and  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democratic  processes.  But  first  it  had  to 
open  the  clogged  lines  of  human  communica- 
tion. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  concepts  of  t<x- 
eign  policy  which  led  to  our  deep  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  I  am  encouraged  to  see 
that  our  own  government  has  maintained 
conmiunicatlon  where  peace  might  result, 
either  In  the  United  Nations  or  through 
sovereign  third  parties. 

One  day  a  word  will  be  spoken,  perhaps  in 
some  remote  forum,  and  both  sides  will  dust 
off  the  peace  table. 

The  object  ought  to  be  assurance  that 
South  Vietnam  may  choose  Its  own  form  of 
government  \inhlndered.  Widening  the  war 
physically  and  politically  is  to  lose  sight  of 
this  basic  objective. 

No  one  detests  rellglotis  or  racial  bigotry 
more  than  I.  When  It  is  abroad  in  the  world 
every  man  In  every  nation  must  shudder. 
This  goes  for  the  apartheid  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa. 

But  failure  to  communicate  again  in  thla 
situation  could  lead  to  tragic  involvement 
not  merely  of  arms  but  of  the  delicate  and 
damage-prone  machinery  of  world  peace  it- 
self—the structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  went  down  in  a  heap 
of  broken  hopes  because  It  was  not  really 
prepared  to  enforce  sanctions  against  Musso- 
lini over  Ethiopia. 

The  U.  N.  could  be  the  victim  of  what  some 
believe  to  be  a  quarrel  In  the  British  family 
of  nations.  It  Is  the  fashion  nowadays  when 
murder  Is  done  to  try  the  victim  and  not  the 
defendant. 

Again,  perhaps,  communicators  have 
missed  the  point. 

What  is  really  expected  of  Rhodesia  la 
that  it  let  the  majority  have  the  major  voice 
In  Its  government.  This  it  has  agreed  con- 
stitutionally to  do.  The  question  Is  one  of 
timing  and  sincerity. 

In  other  circumstances  the  British  have 
not  been  loath  to  liquidate  their  empire. 
Why  should  they  be  so  now,  except  to  save 
face? 

The  point  Is.  again,  that  conflict  too  often 
precedes  communication,  rather  than  follows 
it.  So  It  must  be  the  Job  of  thoughtful  peo- 
ple that  where  there  Is  room  made  to  talk 
there  Is  room  to  avoid  with  honor  the  accept- 
ance of  war  as  a  substitute. 
I  am  not  a  pacifist. 

There  are  times  when  the  issue  has  been 
exhaiisted  dlplomatlcaUy  and  war  becomes, 
as  It  has  been  said,  the  continuation  of  state 
policy  by  other  means.  Having  served  my 
country  in  two  wars  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  this. 

But  the  object  of  men  who  can  bring  forth 
milk  and  honey  from  the  desert's  dust— u 
with  men  who  can  produce  and  domesticate  a 
nuclear  giant — Is  to  see  that  the  lines  at 
communication  are  kept  open,  that  states- 
men in  their  awesome  responsibility  measure 
every  word,  and  that  above  all  their  strength 
give  them  patience. 

At  length  It  may  be  possible,  with  Isaiah, 
to  beat  the  swords  into  plowshares  for  all 
time. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  despite  the 
pulls  and  tugs  of  crises  ever  since  1945,  we 
have  to  this  year  avoided  the  third  world  wai 
which  everyone  exactly  a  generation  ago 
feared  was  Just  around  the  comer  of  his- 
tory. 

For  that  tonight  we  are  not  a  little  in  debt 
to  the  humaneness  of  the  woman  who  saw 
these  things  clearly  and  who  year  after  year 
was  acknowledged  as  the  First  Lady  of  the 
world,  EHeanor  Roosevelt. 

I  am  proud  of  the  honor  you  do  me  and 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  for  your  expresalon 
of  faith. 
I  thank  you,  dear  friends,  one  and  all. 
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SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiflTH  of  New  York) ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  15. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gibbons),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pepper  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bons), for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGCS)  to  extend  their  remarks  follow- 
ing the  message  from  the  President  on 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Fmo. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Teagtte  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Taylor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  13, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Report  on  Investigation 
and  study  of  metropolitan  police  department 
fecruitment  and  retention  problems  and 
related  matters  (Rept.  No.  12).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5240.  A   blU    to    amend    the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958   to   authorize   aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

H.R.  5241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  5242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  5243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  terminate  the 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  manner  In  which  such  title 
must  be  complied  with;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  5244.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
ByMr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  5245.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  5246.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  p>ostage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  decennial 
census  of  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5248.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  5249.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

My  Mr.   CORMAN: 

H.R.  5250.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5251.  A  bill  to  assist  in  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5252.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forelg;n  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  5253.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  5254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Income  taxes  to  the  States  for  use 
for  educational  and  other  purposes  without 
Federal  direction,  control,  or  Interference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  blm  for  the 


education  of  his  children  through  the  12th 
grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $7,500  or  less 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  5258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans* 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  88 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  In- 
clude on-the-job  training  among  the  pro- 
grams available  to  veterans  under  that  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  5259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase 
the  amoxmt  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans  to  Include  flight 
training  in  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  5260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  5261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit 
public  or  private  agencies  assisted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  from  per- 
forming certain  functions  imder  the  rent 
supplements  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  5262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit  certain  housing 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  5263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  5264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5265.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  In  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  disclose 
certain  Information  in  his  files  to  courts  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  assist  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  Issuance  of  child  support 
orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  5270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  5271.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MATSXmAOA: 
HJl.  5272.  A  bill  to  amend  tltle^  10, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  str 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
clarify  the  status  of  National 
nlclans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  5273.  A  bill  to  amend  tltlfe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserves  and  the  NatloMJl  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for jnonregular 
service  under  chapter  67  of  that  tlUe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SISK:  I 

H.R.  5274.  A  bill  relating  to  thfc  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  In  tha  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia.  I 

By  Mr.  ZWACH:  I 

H.R.  5275.  A  bUl  to  control  tinfalr  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  Agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  i  such  pro- 
ducers, and  for  other  purposes; 
mlttee  on  Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  5276.  A  bill  to  protect  t_. 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  ^elfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lekd  and  zinc 
for  consumption  In  the  United  btates  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  aqd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oni  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  5277.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  Tor  the  con 
tlnuance  of  civil  government  fc^  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  aiid  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  5278.  A  blU  to  amend  tltl^  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  tl^e  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annult^  payments 
under  programs  administered  by|  the  Federal 
Government  for  veterans  pensidn  purposes; 
to  Increase  Income  limitations  Applicable  to 
the  payment  of  pensions  tmd  cerHaln  monthly 
pension  rates;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affirs. 

HJl.  5279.  A  bill  to  provide  [for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  central  west  qoast  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs.     ' 

HJl.  5280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retiirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  ind  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  iArmed  Serv- 
ices. 1 

H.R.  6281.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,^00  the  limi- 
tation on  the  Jurisdiction  of  tha  U.S.  district 
courts  In  suits  against  the  Unitpd  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.! 
BvMr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  5282.  A   bill    to    assist    l|i    combating 
crime  by  creating  the  United  States  Correc- 
tions Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclsiry. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
Hit.  6283.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal   steam    and    assoclate<^    geothermal 
resources,   and   for  other  purdoses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InJBUlar   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GROSS:  i 

H.R.  6284.  A  bill  to  prohibit  I  political  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  field  sertlce,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  tind  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ob  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CORBBTT:  ^ 

HJl.  5285.  A  bill  to  prohibit'  political  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
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motions,  assigrunents,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations in  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
HJl.  5286.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations in  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflttce 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service^ 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  5288.  A  bill  to  prohibit  poUtlcal  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations In  the  postal  fleld  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 

and  Civil  Service^ 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  5289.  A  bill  to  prohibit  political  In- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, assignments,  transfers,  and  desig- 
nations in  the  postal  fleld  service,  to  revise 
the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  bust  of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case 
to  be  appropriately  placed  In  the  vicinity  of 
the   Francis   Case   Memorial   Bridge;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  national  shrine  commission  to  select  and 
procure  a  site  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  memorial  build- 
ing in  memory  of  the  veterans  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  or  the  Civil  War;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint     resolution     amending 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
an    institute    on    gerontology    which    shall, 
among  other  things,  carry  out  research  and 
training  with  respect  to  chronic  disease  and 
to  accident  prevention  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens, and  shall  be  located  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Administration  Cen- 
ter, St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  posthumous   issuance  of  a  Gold  Medal 
to  the  late  Walt  Disney:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote  of  citizens 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  network 
of  earmarked  standby  units  and  procedures 
for  their  deployment  by  the  United  Nations 
should  be  accomplished  as  a  first  step  toward 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to    the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
catlonal  programs;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  tht 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.  Res.  238.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  svunmer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration^ 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.  Res.  239.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  matters  relating  to  prociu-ement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such  De- 
partment, laws  administered  by  such  Depart- 
ment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department,  and 
sclentiflc  research  in  support  of  the  armed 
services;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.  Res.  240.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  241.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  In  order  to  transfer  Jurisdiction 
over  military  and  national  cemeteries  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  5290.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Tomazos  G.  Leonldas;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  5291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estiie 
Veres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
UJR.  5292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Bombardiere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HM.  5293.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emllio 

V.  Soto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolas 

George  PoUzos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  5295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evange- 
line Keramldas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5296.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Sung 
Hyum  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  5297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zofla 
Michalska  Bunlowska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H.R.  5298.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kentaro 
Yamamuro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RE8NICK: 
HR.  5299.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Mehmet  Kemal  YlUar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H Jl.  5300.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Caterln» 
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pragapane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prancesca 
pragapane;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl-  * 
clary. 

»■  mmW  ■« 


thorlzed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  9, 1967 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
8.  1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  William  R.  Sengel,  D.D.,  minister, 
Old  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  pray  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

We  thank  Thee  for  profiles  in  courage 
of  gallant  men  who  have  walked  this 
floor. 

Remind  us  that  now,  no  more  than 
then,  is  courage  reached  without  persist- 
ence, nor  goodness  gained  without  labor. 

Hear  the  confessions  of  this  body. 
They  need  Thy  mercy  daily  as  they 
fashion  noble  resolutions  and  often  leave 
them  bent  and  broken  on  the  road. 

Purge  them  of  any  fear  that  may 
shorten  their  vision. 

Strip  them  of  any  pride  that  may  sap 
their  strength. 

Keep  them  alike  from  being  fretful  in 
things  they  cannot  change  and  heed- 
less of  the  things  they  can. 

Deepen  the  roots  of  their  faith.  Widen 
the  circle  of  their  love.  Label  them 
neither  "hawks"  nor  "doves"  but  servants 
of  a  larger  purpose  than  themselves,  in- 
struments of  Thy  peace.    Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
AM.  MONDAY  AND  FROM  MONDAY 
TO  WEDNESDAY  AT  NOON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  business  today,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
ajn.,  Monday  next,  and  that  immedi- 
ately upon  convening  on  Monday  next, 
and  without  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  shall  stand  adjourned 
until  noon,  Wednesday,  February  15, 
1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
subcommittees  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  13  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  12 
minutes.  There  is  an  understanding, 
the  Chair  gathers,  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  have  2  minutes  of  the  12. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday afternoon,  when  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  I  were  the  only 
Members  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  imdertook  to  say,  as  appears 
in  the  third  column  on  page  2993  of  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record  : 

If  we  pass  this  bill  we  would  be  saying,  In 
effect,  that  the  Senate  feels  that  it  has  no 
laws  in  this  respect — I  refuse  to  accept  that 
premise.  This  bill  is  putting  in  a  limit:  that 
one  could  accept  only  $100. 

I  stress  this  part  of  the  quoted  matter: 
In  my  opinion  this  is  not  a  Bobby  Baker 
amendment.  This  is — let  us  face  it — the 
Dodd  amendment,  and  we  might  Just  as  well 
abolish  the  pending  Investigation  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  If  It  is  accepted. 

I  state  categorically  that  this  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems involving  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  confirm  my 
view  in  that  regard.  This  amendment 
wsis  first  proposed  by  me  back  in  1964. 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, several  years  before  the 
Dodd  matter  arose. 

This  amendment  was  drafted  and  is 
intended  to  establish  some  principles, 
some  regulations,  which  I  would  hope 
would  make  a  repetition  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  less  likely. 

Personally,  I  resent  the  implication 
that  I  am  trying  to  do  something  with 
this  amendment  to  take  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  oflf  the  hook.  I  deny 
It  categorically,  and  I  demand  proof. 

I  retain  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  unfortunately  de- 
tained. Therefore,  in  order  to  await  his 
presence,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
insert  some  matter  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

FORMER  SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROB- 
ERTSON ADDRESSES  FLORIDA 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  will  speak  before 
the  Florida  Bankers  Association  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  this  evening. 

As  one  of  the  Florida  Senators,  I  am 
honored,  and  I  am  sure  that  Florida 
bankers  are  honored,  that  Senator  Rob- 
ertson accepted  their  invitation.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  he  was  gracious  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  talk 
he  will  make,  which  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  in  which  I 
concur  generally. 

Knowing  that  all  of  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  have  long  sought  the  able  advice 
and  assistance  of  Willis  Robertson  and 
have  profited  from  his  long  experience 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  most  interested 
in  his  comments  with  reference  to  the 
present  economic  trends  as  he  interprets 
them.  I  am  pleased  that  WUlls  Robert- 
son is  continuing  to  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Robertson's  address 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Economic  Trends 
(Address  of  A.  Willis  Robertson,  before  the 

meeting   of  Florida   Bankers    Association, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Feb.  9,  1967) 

It  always  pleases  me  to  be  Invited  to  ad- 
dress Florida  bankers  because  in  addition  to 
sharing  my  wife's  admiration  of  the  state  In 
which  she  was  bom  I  have  been  privUeged 
to  make  so  many  friends  in  Florida  that  to 
me  It  Is  a  second  home.  I  also  cherish  the 
memory  of  service  In  the  Congress  with  the 
many  fine  men  you  have  sent  to  our  nation's 
capitol  during  the  last  30  years,  especially 
your  two  present  outstanding  and  Influential 
Senators,  Spessard  Holland  and  George 
Smathers.  I  hope  Senator  Smathers  will  re- 
consider his  announced  plan  to  leave  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  becaxise 
both  Florida  and  the  nation  need  men  like 
him  in  the  Senate. 

There  Is  another  fact  about  Florida  that 
excites  my  admiration — your  unparalleled 
economic  development  since  the  end  of 
VfoT\d  War  n.  A  few  years  ago  at  your 
annual  meeting  in  Miami — a  meeting  that 
I  shaU  never  forget — I  referred  to  DeSoto's 
dUappolntment  at  not  finding  gold  In  Flor- 
ida, continuing  his  search  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  River  where  he  died  and  was 
burled.  I  then  quoted  Bancroft  as  saying 
"he  crossed  half  a  continent  In  search  of 
gold  and  all  that  he  found  was  his  bvirial 
place."  Throughout  recorded  history  gold 
has  been  a  prized  metal — useful,  ornamental, 
an  evidence  of  wealth  and  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Yet  the  true  wealth  of  any  nation 
has  been  based  not  upon  Its  accimiulatlon  of 
gold  but  the  development  of  Its  natiiral  re- 
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sources.  Last  year,  for  Instaqce,  the  total 
production  of  gold  In  the  free  world  amount- 
ed to  only  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
but  during  the  same  period  yon  good  people 
of  Florida  sold  your  sunshlnp  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  to  mllllo^is  of  tourists 
for  four  billion  dollars.  j 

It  was  the  bankers  of  Florida  who  financed 
that  boom  in  tourism,  as  well  £«  a  signifi- 
cant development  in  Industry]  and  agricul- 
ture, including  a  $400  mllUon  aer  year  citrus 
crop. 

For  the  past  ten  years  there!  has  been  an 
almost  uninterrupted  Increase  poth  in  Flor- 
ida and  the  nation  at  large  of Iproduced  in- 
come which  economists  call  tne  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  But  bankers  here  and  else- 
where are  asking  a  question  whfch  an  ancient 
Roman  expressed  as  "Quo  Vadis"  or,  in  the 
native  tongue  of  a  Virginia  Jmountaineer, 
"Where  are  we  going  from  kere?"  F^om 
recognized  fiscal  experts  I  ha^e  sought  the 
answer  to  that  question,  but  wi^h  little  avail. 
With  one  accord  they  point  i  to  economic 
cross  currents  that  create  what  one  of  them 
terms  "a  mixed  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
concern." 

You  have  learned,  of  couite.  that  last 
month  the  forecast  of  400  bankers  was  that 
the  GNP  would  probably  Iniease  by  $45 
billion  or  more  but  that  nearw  one-half  of 
that  increase  would  be  price  increases. 
Those  bankers  pointed  to  Increased  military 
spending  to  bolster  such  weak  apots  as  hous- 
ing and  the  production  of  automobiles. 

While  I  agree  with  my  banker  friends  that 
no  recession  is  in  sight  for  |1967,  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  the  problem  of  making 
an  informed  guess  as  to  future  economic 
trends  is  more  difficult  this  year  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  decade. 

Last  year  the  boom,  which  hap  lasted  with- 
out serious  Interruption  for  ten  years,  be- 
came "overheated"  as  the  economists  say. 
There  was  a  sharp  advance  iii  prices,  and 
Interest  rates  rose  to  a  45  year  high.  The 
value  of  our  output  was  unprecedented  and 
the  hectic  activity  of  the  first  Quarter,  when 
the  demands  for  bank  loans  for  expansion  far 
exceeded  the  available  money  supply.  Indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  tax  bill.        j 

The  Administration  decided  Instead  to  rely 
primarily  upon  persuasion  and  [the  restraints 
on  credit  being  imposed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  For  the  first  six]  months  that 
program  was  too  little  and  top  late.  After 
mid-year,  when  monetary  restraints  in- 
creased In  severity,  slowing  doVn  some  vital 
sectors  of  industry,  such  as  housing,  the  Ad- 
ministration criticized  the  tight  money  pol- 
icy of  the  Fed  and  pledged  itself  to  lower 
interest  rates.  I 

The  financial  gloom  of  the  |  late  summer 
and  early  fall  was  relieved  ln(  part  by  the 
action  of  the  Fed  In  opening  j  the  discount 
window  to  banks  with  certlficite  of  deptosit 
problems  and  in  part  by  the  Adplnlstratlon's 
five  point  anti-inflation  program.  Bond 
prices  rallied.  In  fact,  the  mai-ket  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  for  private  as  Well  as  govern- 
ment bonds  was  strong. 

Unfortunately,  the  psycholofclcal  effect  of 
antl-lnflatlon  promises  that  dreated  confi- 
dence have  not  been  translateq  Into  action. 
As  I  have  said,  cross  currents  are  developing 
that  cause  concern.  ] 

One  of  them  is  the  cost  of  th«  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  far  more  tljan  the  public 
realized  last  spring.  And  If  W4  comply  with 
the  need,  voiced  by  some  of  out  top  military 
experts,  for  an  additional  IQO.OOO  ground 
troops  the  cost  will  be  sub&t4ntially  above 
the  figure  carried  In  the  budget  that  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  mouth.  Present 
plans  seem  to  contemplate  18  more  months 
of  war  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  billions  per 
year.  In  the  opinion  of  mllitaiy  experts  that 
would  be  Just  a  holding  actioti,  barring,  of 
course,  some  unforeseen  contingency. 

Our  military  leaders  don't  tihlnk  that  we 
can  rely  on  Russia  to  bring  Nlorth  Vietnam 
to  the  conference  table.  What]  the  Ckingress 
Is  willing  to  spend  In  behalf  {Of  a  military 


victory   is    what   those   who   txy   to  predict 
economic  trends  don't  know. 

There  are  other  major  factors  that  they 
don't  know.  Will  there  be  a  tax  bill  and  a 
substantial  curtailment  In  government  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  purposes?  If  a  tax 
bill  is  passed,  how  much  of  its  anti-inflation- 
ary effect  will  be  offset  by  an  easier  money 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve? 

The  present  indications  are  that  action 
on  a  requested  Increase  In  social  security 
taxes  and  an  increase  in  government  expendi- 
tures will  precede  action  on  an  income  tax 
bin.  The  proposal  to  Increase  social  security 
pensions  Is  popular  and  will  be  passed,  ac- 
companied by  some  Increase  in  the  social 
security  tax  rate.  There  is  no  clear  indica- 
tion as  to  what  the  Congress  will  do  about 
other  government  expenditures  and  passage 
of  the  President's  tax  proposal.  Based  upon 
the  pro  and  con  views  so  far  expressed  by 
Congressional  leaders,  those  of  us,  now  on  the 
sidelines,  are  entitled  to  guess  that  there  will 
be  some,  but  no  major,  cut  in  funds  for  the 
war  on  poverty  and  other  domestic  programs 
and  that  chances  for  the  tax  bill  would  be 
about  50-50. 

It  seems  likely  that  government  spending 
in  1967  win  be  at  a  rate  that  would  mean 
increased  consumer  spending,  more  people 
at  work,  higher  take-home  pay  and  more 
household  formations.  That  would  help  to 
offset  possible  drops  in  construction  (other 
than  housing) ,  auto  sales  and  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation. While  new  housing  starts  will 
undoubtedly  not  go  back  to  the  1965  level, 
the  current  easing  of  interest  rates  and  the 
government  support  of  home  mortgages  wiU 
give  a  substantial  boost  to  home  builders 
during  1967. 

Expected  drops  in  Investment  spending  and 
inventory  buildup  are  economic  cross  cur- 
rents that  cause  concern.  Another  concern 
will  be  prices  and  wages  which  In  turn  will 
affect  corporate  profits.  Even  with  the  aid 
of  a  tax  bill,  the  financing  of  the  proposed 
budget  will  Involve  substantial  government 
borrowing,  through  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates and  direct  Treasury  obligations. 
With  relatively  full  employment,  this  deficit 
financing  wiU  have  an  inflationary  effect  on 
prices.  Cost-of-living  escalator  clauses,  built 
into  wage  contracts,  will  push  up  wages  and 
squeeze  corporate  proflts.  The  suspension  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit.  Increased  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  a  possible  siirtax  on  tax- 
able income  are  other  factors  to  be 
considered. 

It's  a  fair  guess,  therefore,  that  corporate 
profits,  after  taxes,  will  be  less  In  1967  than 
In  1966. 

In  summary,  you  bankers  will  face  con- 
tinuing demands  for  loans,  but  with  much 
Increased  knowledge  and  some  increase  In 
loanable  funds  with  which  to  cope  with  those 
demands.  Personally,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence In  your  ability  to  underwrite  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  your  respective  com- 
munities provided  the  government  assures 
you  sound  money  with  which  to  deal  and  a 
continuation  of  fair  laws  under  which  to 
operate. 

I  enjoyed  the  part  I  was  privileged  to  play 
in  the  formation  of  our  present  bank  laws 
and  welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
and  all  the  bankers  of  the  nation  for  the 
wonderful  cooperation  that  you  gave  me  In 
that  undertaking.  I  shall  miss  those  con- 
tacts but  shall  never  forget  them. 

It  Is  your  good  fortune  that  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  an  exceptionally  fine  and  able 
man — John  Sparkman  of  Alabama.  You  can 
depend  upon  his  Interest  In  yoior  welfare 
and  upon  his  fairness. 

No  effort  to  Interpret  economic  trends  In 
our  country  would  be  complete  without  ref- 
erence to  economic  conditions  In  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Long  before  the  development  of 
Intercontinental  missiles,  modem  technology 
had  wiped  out  boundary  lines  and  brought 
the  major  nations  of  the  world  Jostling  to- 


gether. In  that  process  the  world  has  devel- 
oped a  better  understanding  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Twenty  developed 
countries,  with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
population,  produce  and  enjoy  more  than 
half  the  world's  wealth.  We  expect  a  fairly 
prosperous  1967  and  so  do  the  major  Indus- 
trial  countries.  But  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  face  an  acute  food  problem  and 
millions  have  a  per  capita  Income  of  $loo  per 
year  or  less. 

With  the  hope  of  preventing  an  atomic  war 
In  which  civilization  as  we  have  known  it 
would  be  destroyed,  we  combined  in  1945  a 
moral  duty  to  fellowmen,  with  enlightened 
self-interest,  when  we  sponsored  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  to  help  rehabilitate  war-torn 
countries  and  assist  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  others.  Two  years  later  we  adopted 
our  own  foreign  aid  plan  under  which  we 
have  loaned  and  given  away.  Including  mili- 
tary aid,  about  $122  billion.  For  reasons  that 
need  not  here  be  elaborated,  our  unilateral 
foreign  aid  program  has  not  been  as  efficient- 
ly handled  nor  as  successful  In  results  at 
that  of  the  World  Bank. 

Its  105  member  governments  have  sub- 
scribed Its  capital  of  $22  billion,  and  have 
paid  in  about  $2  billion  of  cash.  After 
careful  and  painstaking  examination,  the 
World  Bank  makes  long-term  loans  for 
projects  In  such  fields  as  transportation,  elec- 
tric power,  agriculture  and  education.  More 
often  than  not,  the  projects  It  lends  for  are 
large  In  scale;  Its  average  loan  Is  about  tSO 
million.  The  Bank  lends  both  to  govern- 
ments and  private  borrowers,  but  In  either 
case  It  expects  to  get  Its  money  back  with 
Interest.  It  lends  for  projects  in  countries 
prosperous  enough  to  pay  the  Bank's  inter- 
est rate,  which  at  the  moment  Is  6  per  cent. 
It  has  made  about  1,000  loans  In  79  countries, 
on  which  there  have  been  no  defaults. 

The  countries  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the 
development  ladder,  which  are  unable  to 
attract  sufficient  investment  on  conventional 
terms,  must  depend  largely  on  external  aid 
given  on  special  terms.  With  these  nations 
in  mind,  the  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
created  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, which  now  has  96  member  govern- 
ments. The  Association  combines  a  bank- 
er's glassy  eye  with  a  philanthropist's  tender 
heart.  It  follows  World  Bank  standards  in 
appraising  the  projects  It  supports;  but  It 
gives  its  help  on  "soft"  or  easy  financial 
terms — at  no  Interest  and  with  50  years  to 
repay.  Up  to  now,  IDA  has  made  Its  loans 
In  24  countries.  Most  of  Its  credits  have 
been  made  in  the  least  developed  countries 
of  Asia;  and  It  has  a  long  list  of  potential 
clients  In  the  newly  Independent  countries 
of  Africa.  During  the  first  7  years  of  Its 
life,  up  to  now,  IDA  has  had  $1.7  billion  of 
usable  funds  from  its  member  governments, 
and  the  most  encouraging  phase  of  that  type 
of  International  cooperation  Is  the  fact  that 
our  subscription  of  about  32  percent  has 
generated  the  additional  68  percent  among 
the  other  95  nations  In  the  program.  Its 
resources  need  to  be  replenished  this  year, 
and  the  American  participation  In  this  re- 
plenishment will  be  one  of  the  pieces  of 
business  coming  before  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 

One  of  the  Bank  Group's  major  objectives 
Is  to  mobilize  private  Investment  for  eco- 
nomic development.  It  does  this  partly 
through  the  Bank  Itself,  which  augments  W 
capital  through  borrowings  In  the  world'i 
capital  markets.  These  borrowings  by  the 
Bank  are  now  outstanding  In  the  amount  of 
over  $2.8  billion.  Another  Important  obJe^ 
tlve  of  the  Group  Is  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  private  Initiative  and  production;  it  has 
Invested  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  In  private 
enterprises.  To  put  an  even  sharper  edge 
on  this  effort,  the  member  countries  created 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
which  works  exclusively  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, helping  to  shape  new  enterprises,  pro- 
viding them  with  equity  and  loan  capltM 
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from  Its  own  resources,  and  bringing  In 
other  capital,  managerial  assistance  and  tech- 
nical advice  from  abroad.  The  Corporation 
lias  83  member  governments  and  financial 
resources  of  $500  million.  It  Is  particularly 
active,  naturally.  In  countries  where  suffi- 
cient private  savings  and  private  entrepre- 
neurship  exist  as  the  basis  for  continuing 
Industrial  development.  So  far  the  Corpora- 
tion has  invested  in  about  35  of  Its  member 
countries.  While  It  has  Investments  In  all 
the  underdeveloped  regions.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  more  than  60  percent  of  Its  Investments 
are  In  Latin  America,  where  levels  of  Income 
and  entrepreneurshlp  are  higher  than  else- 
where in  the  less  developed  continents. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  international 
cooperation  through  the  World  Bank  and 
its  two  subsidiary  corporations,  we  have 
sponsored,  for  help  In  developing  South 
America  and  Asia,  organizations  somewhat 
similar  to  IDA. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  developing  countries  has  been  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  per  year,  the 
task  of  even  feeding  those  hungry  hordes  Is 
herculean.  Nevertheless,  It  is  one  on  which 
the  20  percent  of  the  world's  population  that 
has  50  percent  of  the  world's  wealth  should 
cooperate  In  solving;  but  based,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  budget  message,  upon: 
"more  effective  self-help  measures  by  recipi- 
ent countries." 

To  that  I  would  add  that  the  advice  to  the 
American  people  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  by  our  great  World  War  1 
leader,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Is  even  more  vital 
today  than  It  was  In  1923.  Deploring  the 
national  trend  after  World  War  I  to  material- 
ism and  isolation,  Wilson  predicted  another 
and  more  costly  world  war,  concluding  his 
appeal  for  International  friendship  and  co- 
operation by  saying: 

"The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this — 
If  our  civilization  Is  to  survive  materially  it 
must  be  redeemed  spiritually;  it  must  be- 
come Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
made  free  and  happy  by  the  practices  that 
spring  from  that  spirit.  Only  th\is"  said  he 
"can  discontent  be  driven  out  and  the 
shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead." 

I  know  of  no  Industrial  group  in  ovir  na- 
tion that  will  more  fully  measure  up  to  that 
moral  responsibility  than  our  bankers. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  piirposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  those 
to  whom  time  is  assigned  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byed]  may 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM— THE  NEED  FOR 
FIRMNESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  last  weelc  more  than  2,000 
churclunen  came   to  Washington  and 


marched  on  the  White  House  in  a  demon- 
stration for  military  deescalation  in  Viet- 
nam and  an  all-out  drive  for  a  negoti- 
ated peace. 

Following  their  appearance  before  the 
White  House,  the  protestors  then 
marched  to  the  Capitol,  where  Individual 
members  visited  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  their  home  States.  A 
group  of  West  Virginia  clergjmien  visited 
my  office  to  urge  deescalation  of  our 
military  efforts,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  them.  I  also 
stated  my  own  position — that  not  only 
do  I  believe  it  is  unwise  unilaterally  to 
reduce  our  military  efforts  in  southeast 
Asia  at  this  time,  but  that  I  also  believe 
firmly  increased  pressure  will  be  more 
fruitful  in  ending  the  war  sooner  and 
thus  save  lives  of  American  servicemen. 
The  West  Virginia  clergymen  were  very 
courteous,  very  patient,  and  very  reason- 
able. They  were  genuinely  and  right- 
fully concerned,  as  we  all  are,  and  I  feel 
that  our  discussions  were  helpful  and 
contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  everyone  present. 

I  have  advocated  stepped  up  bombing 
of  mUitary  targets  in  North  Vietnam  as 
recommended  by  our  own  military  ex- 
perts. I  am  convinced  that  demonstra- 
tions and  demands  to  stop  bombing  have 
given  the  world  a  mistaken  impression 
of  weakness  and  irresolution  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  so  much  so  that 
the  Communists  have  been  persuaded  to 
avoid  the  peace  table  in  the  expectation 
of  our  ultimate  withdrawal  liecause  of 
pressures  at  home. 

To  me,  it  seems  incredible  that  those 
critics  of  our  Vietnam  involvement  who 
constantly  exhort  our  Government  to  call 
off  the  bombing,  cannot  see  for  them- 
selves that  to  accede  to  their  demands 
means  the  giving  of  comfort  to  our  ene- 
mies and,  in  a  cumulative  process,  en- 
couraging the  Commimists  to  refuse  to 
participate  in  peace  talks,  believing  that 
we  shall  eventually  seek  peace  at  any 
price. 

It  seems  incredible,  moreover,  that 
Americans,  well  meaning  though  they 
often  doubtlessly  are,  can  be  mesmerized 
by  the  distorted  tales  of  atrocities  and 
damages  circulated  by  the  Communists 
without  stopping  to  remember  that  it  is 
these  same  Communists  who  have  bru- 
tally terrorized,  mutilated,  butchered, 
and  murdered  their  fellow  men  for  pur- 
poses of  seizing  political  power  in  South 
Vietnam.  While  deploring  loss  of  civilian 
lives  in  bombing  raids  and  calling  for 
cessation  of  American  bombing  flights 
over  North  Vietnam,  many  Americans 
apparently  close  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vietcong  have  deliberately  planned  the 
location  of  military  stores  and  military 
installations  in  civilian  areas  out  of  cold 
calculation  that  American  softhearted- 
ness  and  humanitarianlsm  will  prove  to 
be  an  excellent  guarantee  of  their  safe-y 
for  later  use  against  innocent  civilian.^  in 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  against  mili- 
tary persormel  serving  as  protectors  of 
that  embattled  nation.  These  people  fail 
to  note  the  methods  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  collaborators  who 
murder  innocent  villagers  to  aclileve  ter- 
rorized compliance  by  those  left  alive. 
Yet  the  statistics  on  such  murders  are 


steadily  Increasing  in  those  areas  con- 
trolled or  contested  by  the  Vietcong. 

It  also  seems  incredible  that  at  this 
time,  when  there  have  appeared  in  the 
atmosphere  some  stirrings  of  hopeful 
change,  many  well-intentioned  people 
are  insisting  that  our  Government  stop 
the  bombings  and  beg  for  talks.  The  one 
thing  above  all  that  the  Communists  have 
grown  to  respect  is  resolute  force.  The 
firmness  with  which  our  Nation  haa 
pressed  its  military  course,  including  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  may  now  ac- 
tually be  producing  the  desired  effect  of 
making  the  Communists  count  the  costs 
of  their  brutal  assault  on  South  Vietnam. 
Any  real  hope  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
cannot  arise  from  American  weakness  in 
sustaining  its  commitments,  but  instead 
must  depend  upon  our  strength  and  our 
determination  to  use  that  strength  to  hit 
the  enemy  hard  and  where  it  hurts.  To 
do  otherwise  in  tliis  conflict,  which  is  one 
of  wills  as  well  as  steel,  would  be  to  assure 
that  the  months  of  hard  effort,  the  ex- 
penditure of  treasure,  and  the  heart- 
brealdng  loss  in  American  lives  have  been 
in  vain. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  American  people  to  stand 
united  behind  their  President,  and  to  in- 
dicate by  their  words  and  by  their  actions 
that  they  support  the  President  in  his 
dedication  to  firmness  in  dealing  with  the 
Communists  and  their  effort  to  terrorize, 
exploit,  and  subjugate  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  President  and 
the  people  who  work  closely  with  him 
may  get  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  American  people  indeed  are  not  be- 
hind President  Jolinson.  He  is  our  Com- 
mander in  Cliief,  and  I  think  that  the 
day  is  now  here  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  who  undoubtedly  support 
the  President  in  this  effort,  should  make 
their  voices  heard  and  not  let  that  small 
but  determined  and  highly  articulate  mi- 
nority, who  are  constantly  exhorting  the 
President  to  stop  the  bombing  and  sue  for 
peace,  create  the  delusion  abroad  that 
our  Nation  is  not  backing  its  leader. 

Mr.   President,    I   stand   behind    the 
President.     I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him.    I  have  opposed  him  on  some 
of  his  domestic  programs.    However,  he 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  I  intend 
to  stand  by  him  and  give  him  my  utmost 
support  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Wherever  I  can  speak  out  In  support  of 
the  President's  position  in  pressing  that 
war  with  firmness   and   determination 
and  steadfast  purpose,  I  am  going  to  do 
it.    I  think  the  world  has  been  given  a 
distorted  picture  as  to  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  stand  on  this  issue  simply 
because  of  the  highly  publicized  state- 
ments of  just  such  persons  as  Bishop 
Pike  who,  only  yesterday,  was  reported 
to  have  urged  conscientious  objection  on 
a  mass  basis.     Bishop  Pike  sought  to 
blame  the  President  for  the  fact  that 
negotiations  have  not  occurred,  £ind  sug- 
gested that  our  coimtry's  young  men 
should   refuse   to   go   into   the  Armed 
Forces.    If  I  have  any  criticism  of  the 
President  In  regard  to  Vietnam,  it  would 
be,  in  my  judgment,  that  he  has  too  often 
repeated  his  desire  to  negotiate. 
I  think  that  it  is  well  that  the  world 
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know  that  our  President  wants  peace. 
I  think  it  is  well  that  the  wond  realize 
he  is  willing  to  go  to  any  plade  and  sit 
down  with  any  responsible  autjhority  at 
any  time  in  an  effort  to  reach  ;^me  kind 
of  peaceful  solution  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

Yet.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
cated  this  so  often  that  the  Coi 
feel  that  we  are  literally  falling  over 
ourselves  to  get  to  the  peace  tjable,  and 
that  we  do  not  have  the  stomfich  to  see 
this  thing  through. 

For  my  part,  we  have  indicated  clearly 
enough  our  desire  for  peace.  The  Pres- 
ident has  done  his  best,  but  there  has 
been  no  desire  from  Hanoi  to  negotiate, 
and  the  President's  position  nas  been 
made  more  difficult  by  Bishop  jpike  and 
others  who  present  our  image  ibroad  as 
a  divided  country,  thus  delaying  negotia- 
tions, prolonging  the  war,  and  lengthen- 
ing the  casualty  lists.  1 

I  believe  there  should  be  less  talk, 
openly  at  least,  regarding  negbtiations. 
We  should  stand  united  behind  the  Pres- 
ident, and  we  should  let  the  wqrld  know 
that  we  Intend  to  keep  our  co 
Perhaps  Hanoi  will  then  see  tke  neces- 
sity and  wisdom  of  seeking  peajce. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  ad^ 
Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIC: 
Stennis  in  the  chair) .    Who  yi 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  conse 
may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recog; 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
dent,  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  very 
ment  he  has  made  and  I  asso^ 
self  with  him.  I  am  sure  that  Hiis  state- 
ment represents  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators.  j 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  ^Id:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day  tfce  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Evf  d]  made 
a  very  valuable  statement  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  our  position  in]  connec- 
tion therewith.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  that 
statement,  and  I  associate  my$elf  with 
him  in  those  remarks.  j 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President, '  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  shall  require 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  tiie  Sena- 
tor going  to  speak  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     No. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    M^.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  ithat  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina     [Mr. 
Ervin]  may  proceed  for  2  minutas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Wltcout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Bssed  the 

(Mr. 
Ids  time? 
Ir.  Presi- 
it  that  I 

le  Sen- 
sed for  1 

I 

Presl- 
rest  Vir- 
le  state- 
Hate  my- 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSULAR  TREATY 
WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  t  am  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  ratlflcatlon  of  the 
proposed  Consular  Treaty  wltH  Russia 
for  two  reasons.  I 

My  first  reason  is  that  the  ratification 
of  such  treaty  by  the  Senate  would  tend 
to  impair  the  image  of  the  Unlt<^  States 


both  at  home  and  abroad.  Instead,  It  is 
really  Inconceivable  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  even  improve 
our  standing  in  Russian  eyes. 

The  United  States  now  has  between 
300,000  and  400,000  of  the  members  of 
its  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. These  forces  are  engaged  in  mor- 
tal combat  with  th?  Vietcong  and  the 
infiltrated  forces  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
the  conflict  now  raging  in  southeast  Asia, 
more  than  7,000  American  boys  have 
suffered  battle  deaths  and  more  than 
40,000  have  sustained  wounds  in  combat. 
Where  did  the  Vietcong  and  the  in- 
filtrated North  Vietnam  forces  obtain 
the  weapons  with  which  they  killed  and 
maimed  these  American  boys? 

As  is  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  major  portion  of  these  weapons 
were  furnished  to  the  Vietcong  and  the 
infiltrated  North  Vietnamese  by  Russia. 
Available  information  indicates  that 
more  than  $2  billion  worth  of  military 
supplies,  weapons,  and  munitions  have 
been  furnished  by  Russia  during  the  past 
2  years  to  North  Vietnam.  Moreover, 
Russia  has  trained  hundreds  of  pilots  for 
the  North  Vietnam  Government.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Russian  technicians  are  now  in  Vietnam 
training  missile  crews  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can planes  and  the  lives  of  American 
pilots.  '-• 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fighting  In 
southeast  Asia  would  come  to  a  speedy 
close  and  the  killing  and  maiming  of 
American  boys  would  soon  end  if  Russia 
would  quit  furnishing  military  supplies, 
weapons,  and  munitions  to  North 
Vietnam. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  Russia  furnished  to 
Castro  in  Cuba,  an  Island  only  90  miles 
from  our  coast,  missiles  of  sulBcient 
power  to  destroy  many  of  our  major 
cities,  and  removed  them  only  when  the 
United  States  made  it  plain  to  the  men 
in  Moscow  that  It  would  go  to  war  if 
necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
American  civilians  by  those  missiles.  To- 
day the  people  of  Cuba  are  still  enslaved 
by  the  Castro  government,  which  would 
topple  and  fall  and  thus  insure  freedom 
to  the  Cuban  people  if  Russia  would  de- 
sist from  maintaining  the  Castro  govern- 
ment by  the  lavish  gift  of  Russian  money. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  enjoy 
the  respect  of  its  own  citizens  and  the 
respect  of  the  free  world — Indeed,  the  re- 
spect of  the  Communist  world — It  must 
create  in  their  minds  an  Image  of  a 
nation  which  has  stability  of  character 
and  resoluteness  of  purpose. 

Manifestly,  the  United  States  cannot 
create  this  Image  either  at  home  or 
abroad  if  It  cottons  to  Russia  at  a  time 
when  Russia  Is  furnishing  the  weapons 
and  munitions  to  slay  and  maim  Amer- 
ican boys  in  southeast  Asia  and  is  keep- 
ing the  people  of  Cuba  in  bondage  to  the 
Castro  government. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  Consular 
Treaty  with  Russia  arises  out  of  para- 
graph 2  of  article  19,  which  provides 
that^ 

Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  who  are  nationals 
of  the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
ceiving state. 


This  provision  is  without  precedent  In 
American  history.  The  United  States 
has  diplomatic  and  consular  arrange- 
ments with  110  nations,  and  none  of 
these  arrangements  grants  to  consuls  or 
their  employees  complete  immunity  from 
criminal  punishment  for  all  of  the  crimes 
they  commit.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few 
consular  treaties  which  give  foreign 
consuls  and  their  employees  immunity 
from  punishment  for  petty  criminal  of- 
fenses; that  is,  misdemeanors.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  consular  arrange- 
ment now  In  existence  which  grants  con- 
suls and  their  employees  complete  im- 
munity from  all  criminal  offenses  no 
matter  how  grave  they  might  be. 

In  the  proposed  Consular  Treaty  uith 
Russia  is  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Russian 
consuls  and  all  their  employees  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Russian  nationals,  would  be 
exempt  from  any  criminal  punishment 
whatever  for  any  crimes  they  might  com- 
mit In  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
acts  of  Congress  or  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
50  States.  Consequently,  a  Russian  con- 
sul or  his  employee,  if  a  Russian  national, 
could  murder  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  American  under  any 
circumstances;  and  rape  any  woman  In 
the  United  States;  and  steal  the  property 
of  anybody  In  the  United  States;  and  en- 
gage In  espionage  and  be  wholly  exempt 
from  any  criminal  trial  or  any  criminal 
punishment  for  so  doing. 

This  provision  would  nullify  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia  alone  an  act  of  Congress 
which  was  adopted  on  April  30,  1790,  and 
which  grants  immunity  from  criminal 
punishment  only  to  ambassadors  and 
public  ministers  of  foreign  states  and 
their  servants.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  law  of  nations  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed. 

Why  should  the  United  States  break  all 
its  previous  precedents  and  extend  total 
criminal  Immunity  to  Russian  consuls, 
who  are  commercial  agents  rather  than 
diplomatic  officers,  and  all  Russian  con- 
sulate employees  who  happen  to  be  Rus- 
sian nationals? 

The  history  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  reveals  that  some 
40  diplomats  and  consulate  officials  of 
Russia  and  her  satellites  have  been 
caught  spying  In  the  United  States  and 
have  been  expelled  from  the  United 
States  for  so  doing.  Since  spying  is  an 
act  committed  in  the  utmost  secrecy.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  every 
act  of  spying  which  is  detected,  there  are 
hundreds  of  acts  of  spying  which  remain 
undiscovered. 

To  be  sure,  the  establishment  of  a 
single  Russian  consulate  in  the  United 
States  would  not  bring  many  additional 
Russian  nationals  into  the  United  States. 
However,  It  Is  well  to  remember  that  a 
single  additional  spy  might  possibly  dis- 
cover and  transmit  to  Russia  secrets 
upon  which  our  national  survival  may 
depend. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  my  mind  or  heart  or  conscience 
which  will  justify  my  voting  to  ratify 
the  proposed  Consular  Treaty  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  me  5  minutes  on  another 
subject? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  no  time 
to  yield  on  the  bill  but,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  may  proceed  for  5  minutes, 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVICTS    QUALIFYING    FOR 
FEDERAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  call  attention  to  a 
situation  whereby  under  a  series  of  new 
regulations  issued  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, a  convict  can,  solely  as  the  result 
of  his  work  while  serving  a  prison  sen- 
tence: First,  establish  his  eligibility  for 
unemployment  benefits;  second,  qualify 
for  social  security  benefits;  and  third, 
under  certain  circumstances  have  the 
time  he  served  in  prison  counted  as  Fed- 
eral service  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  pension  under  civil  service  retire- 
ment. 

Heretofore,  Federal  prisons  have  been 
recognized  as  places  of  punishment  for 
persons  after  their  conviction  of  a  crime 
to  society.  The  Great  Society,  however, 
has  now  adopted  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  the  criminal,  an  approach 
where  the  fringe  benefits  may  partially 
offset  the  puni-shment  of  confinement. 

In  fact,  so  much  is  being  said  about 
protecting  the  crimnial  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  rights  of  the  victims  of  the 
crimes. 

As  a  part  of  this  new  philosophy  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  June  27,  1966, 
Issued  a  Special  Bulletin  No.  33.  This 
bulletin  dignified  the  work  performed 
by  a  convict  while  serving  his  sentence 
by  classifying  such  work  as  Federal  serv- 
ice. It  has  far-reaching  effects — effects 
far  beyond  those  of  classification  of  serv- 
ices. 

For  example,  as  the  result  of  this  new 
regulation  prison  work  Is  now  recognized 
as  though  the  work  were  performed  in 
the  regular  labor  force  with  the  result 
that  a  convict  can  now  establish  eligi- 
bility for  unemployment  benefits  and  In- 
creased pension  benefits  while  serving 
time  in  prison. 

Secretary  Wirtz  recently  confirmed  the 
unemployment  benefits  by  stating: 

since  employment  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  and 
Schedule  A  established  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  "Federal  service"  un- 
der title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  It 
would  be  considered  In  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  Federal  service  In  determining  en- 
titlement for  unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  that  upon  re- 
lease from  prison,  a  claimant  may  establish 
entitlement  to  benefits  under  a  State  un- 
employment Insurance  law  or  the  UCFE  law 
based  entirely  on  his  "work  release"  employ- 
ment and  wages  earned  In  private  industry 
or  a  Federal  Job  while  serving  his  prison 
sentence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No. 
33,  dated  June  27,  1966,  as  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Emplotment  Securitt, 

Washington,  D.O. 
Unemployment  ^Compensation  for  Federal 

Employees.  Bulletin  No.  33,  June  27,  1966 
To:  All  Federal  agencies. 
From:  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  administrator. 
Subject:    Coverage  Under  Title   XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  Inmates  of  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  Appointed  by  Fed- 
eral Agencies  Under  the  Provisions  of  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965 
Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Department  of  Labor  is- 
sued its  ruling  on  May   17.    1966,   that  an 
inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or   correctional 
institution  who  is  appointed  to  a  Federal 
position  prior  to  his  release  from  the  insti- 
tution and  who  Is  permitted  under  the  Pris- 
oner  Rehabilitation    Act     (PRA)     of     1965, 
Public  Law  89-176,  to  perform  services  out- 
side the  institution,  performs  "Federal  serv- 
ice"   and    receives    "Federal    wages"    within 
the  meaning  of  section  1501   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  purposes  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  for  Federal  Employees 
(UCFE)  Program. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  (FPM)  Letter  213-8  ex- 
plains the  new  schedule  A  authority  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies  to  facilitate  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  under  the  work  re- 
lease provisions  of  the  PRA  of  1965.  Pris- 
oners who  within  6  months  will  be  eligible 
for  release  or  parole  and  who  otherwise 
meet  the  eligibility  conditions  prescribed 
can  be  given  initial  Federal  appointments 
of  up  to  1  year's  duration  after  release  from 
custody. 

Please  insure  that  Federal  agency  person- 
nel responsible  for  processing  Forms  ES-931, 
Requests  for  UCFE  Wage  and  Separation  In- 
formation, and  other  UCFE  program  docu- 
ments received  from  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies,  understand  that  the  employ- 
ment performed  In  a  PRA  work  release  pro- 
gram by  a  Federal  prisoner  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  Initial  schedule  A  appoint- 
ment is  "Federal  service"  for  UCFE  program 
purposes  and  Item  la  on  Form  ES-931  should 
be  completed  accordingly  (see  facsimile  of 
Form  ES-931  in  section  330.1,  UCFE  Instruc- 
tions for  Federal  Agencies) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  next  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  January  11,  1967,  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 
asking  certain  questions  as  to  the  effects 
of  this  ruling,  and  a  copy  of  his  reply 
thereto,  dated  January  31,  1967.  This 
letter  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  confirms  that  a 
prisoner  can  establish  eligibility  for  un- 
employment benefits  under  a  State  un- 
employment insurance  law  or  the  UCFE 
law,  based  entirely  on  his  work  while 
serving  Ills  prison  sentence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11, 1967. 
Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  33,  dated  June  27,  1966, 
has  been  called  to  my  attention.  This  bul- 
letin deals  with  coverage  under  Title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  new  ruling  1  would 
appreciate  the  following  additional  Infor- 
mation : 

1.  Does  this  ruling  mean  that  Inmates  of 
federal  penal  or  correctional  Institutions  are 


now  eligible  for  appointment  to  a  federal 
postlon  prior  to  their  release  from  serving 
their  sentences? 

2.  Does  this  mean  that  labor  performed  by 
these  Inmates  during  their  prison  sentences 
will  be  counted  as  regular  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  for 
unemployment  compensation  under  the 
UCFE? 

(a)  If  so.  Is  It  theoretically  possible  for  a 
prisoner  to  establish  such  eligibility  whereby 
he  could  Immediately  upon  release  from 
prison  start  drawing  unemployment  benefits 
which  were  earned  in  their  entirety  while  he 
was  serving  his  prison  sentence? 

3.  Does  this  new  regulation  mean  that  the 
time  served  while  a  prisoner  of  a  federal  penal 
or  criminal  Institution  can  be  counted 
toward  establishing  eligibility  for  social 
security  benefits  when  computing  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  required  in  the  working 
force? 

Yoxirs  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


UjS.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
yoxxr  January  11,  1967  letter  requesting  addi- 
tional information  about  UCFE  Bulletin  No. 
33,  dated  June  27,  1966.  Tliis  Bulletin  sets 
forth  a  ruling  under  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (now  5  USC,  8501  et  seq.)  that 
inmates  of  Federal  penal  Institutions  ap- 
pointed to  Federal  Jobs  prior  to  release  or 
parole  from  such  Institutions  perform  "Fed- 
eral service." 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 
provides  for  work  furloughs  under  which 
Federal  institutional  inmates  expected  to  be 
released  or  paroled  within  six  months  may 
be  gainfully  employed  in  nearby  communi- 
ties in  labor  shortage  occupations  while  con- 
tinuing as  prisoners  of  the  Institutions. 
Policies  and  procedures  are  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  for  selecting  the  inmates  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  work  release  statiis  under  the  Act. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  estab- 
lished new  Schedule  A  appointive  authority 
(Section  213. 3 102  (x),  Federal  Personnel 
Manual)  to  facilitate  Federal  agency  em- 
ployment of  the  inmates  selected  under  the 
work  release  provisions  of  the  Prisoner  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1965.  Federal  employment 
resxilting  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
implementation  of  the  Act  made  It  necessary 
for  this  Department  to  Issue  the  ruling  de- 
scribed m  UCFE  Bulletin  No.  33  to  clarify  the 
unemployment  Insurance  status  of  such 
individuals. 

In  answer  to  your  Question  1.  it  Is  not  this 
Department's  ruling  that  makes  the  Individ- 
uals eligible  for  Federal  employment.  Our 
ruling  merely  recognizes  that  Inmates  of 
Federal  penal  or  correctional  institutions 
who  are  appointed  to  Federal  positions  prior 
to  their  release  are  performing  "Federal  Serv- 
ice" for  "Federal  wages"  under  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  answer  to  your  Question  2.  since  em- 
ployment under  the  provisions  of  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  and 
Schedule  A  established  by  the  UJS.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  Is  "Federal  Services" 
under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  it 
would  be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  Federal  service  In  determining  en- 
titlement for  unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees. 

It  Is  theoretically  possible  that  upon 
release  from  prison,  a  claimant  may  establish 
entitlement  to  benefits  under  a  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  law  or  the  UCFE  law 
based  entirely  on  his  "work  release"  employ- 
ment and  wages  earned  in  private  industry 
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or  a  Federal  Job  while  serving  his  prison 
sentence.  The  purpose  ot  the  "wotk  release" 
employment,  however.  Is  to  serve  $s  a  bridge 
to  reentry  of  prisoners  Into  contibulng  em- 
ployment upon  release  from  prlsonj 

The  third  question  presented  In  your  letter 
Is  one  which  Is  properly  answerable  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  1^  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  aad  Welfare. 
Therefore,  I  have  referred  your  let^r  to  that 
Department  and  requesrted  that  jkou  be  ad- 
vised as  to  whether  "the  time  served  while 
a  prisoner  .  .  .  can  be  counted  toward  estab- 
lishing eligibility  for  Social  Securljty  benefits 
when  computing  the  number  o^  quarters 
required  In  the  working  force." 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you. 

Sincerely.  I 

W.  WnxiABD  Wprz, 

Secretary  pf  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  this  regulation  likewise  has 
the  effect  of  permitting  the  Convict  to 
establish  eligibility  for  social  security 
benefits  solely  as  the  result  of  work  per- 
formed while  serving  his  prisonj  sentence. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Sducatlon, 
and  Welfare  has  confirmed  tkat  under 
the  new  regulations  interpreting  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  their 
work  will  be  counted  to  establish  eligibil- 
ity for  social  security  benefits  In  exactly 
the  same  way  as  it  Is  for  nonprisoners. 

Just  how  this  will  work  with,  a  convict 
serving  a  life  sentence  is  a  qiestlon  to 
which  I  as  yet  have  not  had  ap  answer; 
however,  it  would  appear  that!  this  con- 
vict, once  having  established  his  eligibil- 
ity for  social  security  beneflti,  may  be 
able  to  collect  his  social  security  check 
as  extra  spending  money  while  serving 
the  remainder  of  his  life  sentence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  4ated  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  signed  by  Mr.JAlvtn  M. 
David,  Assistant  Commissioned  for  Pro- 
grEim  Evaluation  and  Planning,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  letter  confirms  that  prisoners  can 
establish  social  security  benents  as  the 
result  of  work  performed  while)  serving  a 
prison  sentence.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  theiletter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord,  as 
follows : 

Department  or  Health,  EdIdca- 
TioN,  AND  Welfare,  Soclalj  Se- 
ctTRrrr  Administration, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thi^  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  call  to|  Robert  J. 
Myers  on  February  2  in  regard  \o  whether 
prisoners  of  Federal  prisons  havq  social  se- 
curity coverage  when  they  are  wcjrlting  out- 
side the  prison  under  the  terms  df  the  Fed- 
eral Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 

We  have  checked  Into  this  mptter  with 
both  our  legal  steiff  and  with  Mr.  Myrl  E. 
Alexander,  Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  I  can  Ihform  you 
that  social  security  coverage  applies  to  these 
individuals  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  It 
does  to  non-prisoners.  Specifically,  most  of 
these  prisoners  are  working  out^de  of  the 
prison  for  private  employers  an^  they  are 
paid  wages  In  the  same  manner  aq  other  per- 
sons (and  similarly  have  social  security  de- 
ductions as  weU  as  Income  tax  \flthholdlng 
In  the  same  manner) .  A  few  of  these  prison- 
ers are  employed  by  the  Federal  dovemment 
under  appHStntments  that  in  essenee  are  tem- 
porary appointments.    These  latter  Individ- 


uals are  covered  under  social  security  just  as 
are  non-prisoners  under  similar  appoint- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  M.  David, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program 
Evaluation  and  Planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  as  If  unemployment  and  so- 
cial security  benefits  were  not  suflBcient 
we  find  that  the  U.S.  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission has  likewise  Joined  this  parade 
of  granting  these  fringe  benefits.  I  re- 
fer to  Schedule  A  of  this  agency — sec- 
tion 213.3102(x),  Federal  Personnel 
Manual. 

Under  this  schedule.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  for  a  prisoner  to  Increase  his 
benefits  imder  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  in  this  maimer: 

Suppose  Mr.  A  Is  working  while  serv- 
ing a  2 -year  term  in  prison.  If  after 
release  from  prison  this  individual  ob- 
tains a  job  In  the  Federal  Government 
whereby  he  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  civil  service  retirement  he  could, 
after  working  several  years  In  Federal 
employment,  use  the  2  years  of  prison 
work  to  add  to  his  Government  work 
and  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
based  on  the  total  years  of  employment. 

Another  example — Mr.  B.  had  20  years 
of  service  with  the  Government  prior  to 
his  prison  sentence.  During  his  3-year 
term  In  prison  he  worked  under  this 
new  classification  "Federal  service."  Un- 
der the  regulation  this  individual  would 
not  be  permitted  to  add  the  3  years  to 
his  previous  Government  service  record, 
but  instead  the  3  years  would  be  counted 
as  a  contributing  factor  toward  estab- 
lishing his  eligibility  luider  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

However,  if  this  same  Mr.  B,  with  20 
years  of  prior  Government  service  and 
3  years  of  "Federal  service"  established 
while  serving  time  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary, upon  leaving  the  penitentiary 
were  to  go  back  into  Government  service 
and  work  a  minimum  of  1  year,  he  could 
then  have  his  retirement  benefits  com- 
puted based  on  the  full  24  years,  which 
would  Include  the  3  years  of  work  while 
serving  a  prison  sentence. 

During  the  past  4  years  this  Great 
Society  has  advanced  some  rather  far- 
reaching  proposals  but  without  a  doubt 
this  is  the  most  fantastic  concoction  of 
them  all. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  under 
this  new  regulation  criminals  can  estab- 
lish eligibility  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits or  increase  their  pension  rights  solely 
as  a  result  of  serving  time  in  a  peniten- 
tiary, it  is  about  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  stop  and  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion, "How  much  further  are  they  going 
down  the  road  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  criminal,  and  is  it  not  about  time 
that  somebody  gave  some  thought  to  the 
rights  of  the  190  million  law-abiding 
American  citizens,  who  not  only  suffered 
as  the  resiilt  of  the  criminal  acts  of 


these  Individuals  but  also  as  taxpayers 
will  be  paying  for  these  fringe  benefits 
of  a  jail  term?" 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Retirement  and  Insurance  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance, 

Washington,  B.C..  February  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  telephone  request  of  February  i, 
1967,  for  information  concerning  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  credit  for  employment  In 
Federal  agencies  under  the  work  release  pro- 
visions  of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1965. 

Since  a  prisoner  employed  in  a  Federal 
agency  under  this  program  is  appointed  for 
a  period  not  to  excv;ed  one  year,  he  is  not 
covered  under  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
System  during  such  employment  and  may 
not  derive  title  to  any  retirement  benefit  by 
virtue  of  such  employment.  However,  be- 
cause this  employment  is  Federal  service,  it 
is  creditable  for  retirement  purposes  if  after 
discharge  from  prison  the  individual  is  em- 
ployed as  a  regular  Federal  employee  subject 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Specific  answers  to  your  questions  are: 

1.  The  prisoner  earns  no  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits  through  Federal  employ- 
ment under  the  work  release  program  if  thl» 
is  his  only  Federal  service. 

2.  If  he  has  been  a  regular  Federal  em- 
ployee under  the  retirement  system  before 
his  conviction,  Federal  service  under  the 
work  release  program  may  not  be  added  to 
his  length  of  service. 

3.  If  he  is  a  regular  Federal  employee 
under  the  work  release  program,  work  re- 
lease service  in  a  Federal  establishment  Is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes. 

4.  If  he  has  regular  Federal  employment 
under  the  retirement  system  both  before 
and  after  employment  under  the  work  re- 
lease program,  such  employment  in  a  Fed- 
eral estabUshment  is  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to 
me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  1  minute, 
with  the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
side  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROFOUNDLY  CONCERNED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
Gov.  George  Romney  stated  recently: 
I  never  talk  politics  on  Sunday. 

Well  now,  should  he  be  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  next  year,  who 
will  keep  the  store  on  Sunday?  In  other 
words,  would  our  Nation  be  expected  to 
run  Itself  every  Sunday?  For  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  State  to  issue  such  a  sanc- 
timonious statement  causes  one  to  won- 
der whether  our  Nation  would  need  him 
the  other  6  days. 

Frankly,  Governor  Romney  did  not  In- 
crease his  stature  as  a  presidential  poB- 
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gjMlity  when  he  announced  his  Vietnam 
policy  to  a  breathless  audience.  He  said: 
I  have  been  f  oUowlng  it  as  closely  as  a  man 
am  follow  it  in  the  position  I  have  been  In. 
And  I  have  been  there.  I've  had  briefings 
Mid  I've  read  and  I've  talked  with  people 
outside  of  this  Nation  who  have  had  experi- 
ence closest  to  ours  and  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  you  that  I  am  profoundly  concerned  about 
the  situation  In  Vietnam. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Within  about  10  or  15  minutes  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  again  on  one  of  the  Clark 
amendments,  and  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  afraid,  feel  that  it  is  their 
last  chance  to  vote  on  rules  for  the  Sen- 
ate affecting  alleged  derelictions  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  Its  employees. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  know  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment  has  not  attempted  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  last  chance  operation. 
I  am  sure  he  knows,  as  most  Senators 
know,  that  a  committee  was  specifically 
created  by  the  Senate  to  look  Into  these 
matters.  After  this  type  of  amendment 
and  other  amendments  had  bogged  down 
because  of  lack  of  agreement  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  proposed  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. 

There  then  was  set  up  such  a  com- 
mittee, a  bipartisan  committee,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Senators  from 
each  party,  which  is,  and  wliich  will  be. 
engaged  in  formulating,  after  proper 
committee  hearings,  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  will  affect  the  standards  and 
ethics  of  Members  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  any  Senator  who  has  been 
around  here  for  some  time  knows  it  is 
better  to  have  committee  consideration, 
where  witnesses  can  be  heard  and  where 
the  full  benefit  of  the  staff  can  be  real- 
ized, than  to  try  to  write  an  Intricate  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI  is  chairman  of 
that  committee.  The  vice  chairman  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  who  has  spoken  on  this 
matter. 

We  feel  that  if  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity, rather  than  having  this  matter 
Jerked  out  from  under  them  by  putting 
it  in  a  bill  where  it  does  not  belong,  we 
will  have  legislation  this  year,  and  we 
have  been  promised  that  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
any  more  of  my  time.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  who  has  asked  me 
for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  night  I  outlined  why  I  op- 
Pose  this  Clark  amendment  and  pointed 
out  why  I  think  that  at  this  particular 


time  it  would  be  imwise  to  adopt  it.  We 
now  have  a  situation  in  which  one  of 
our  colleagues  is  under  investigation  by 
the  Ethics  Committee  and  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  could  affect  the  final 
outcome  of  that  case.  Let  us  examine 
the  amendment;  I  quote  from  section  1: 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept — 

(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  in  lob- 
bying activity  any  gift  of  money,  prop- 
erty, entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  val- 
uable consideration  In  an  amovmt  or  having 
a  value  In  excess  of  $100. 

Then  the  term  "lobbying  activity"  is 
defined  on  page  4  of  the  amendment: 

The  term  "lobbying  activity"  means  any 
activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other  than 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  influence  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  Introduction,  passage, 
defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of  any 
legislative  measure  in  either  House  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  shall  be  saying  from  this  time 
on  no  one  can  accept  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  $100,  but  under  the  amendment 
a  Member  can  accept  up  to  $100  from 
any  person  who  is  trying  to  Influence, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  his  decision  on  a 
legislative  proposal. 

Why?  Why  put  a  cloak  of  respectabil- 
ity on  $100  gifts?  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  $25,  $50,  or  $100  gift  to  a  public  of- 
ficial— let  us  face  it,  they  are  payments 
for  services  rendered  or  expected  to  be 
rendered. 

If  this  provision  were  adopted  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  public 
function  from  being  sponsored  under  the 
guise  of  honoring  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  tickets  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  $50  or  $100  "gifts."  What  would  pre- 
vent the  proceeds  of  that  dmner  from 
being  turned  over  to  the  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  gifts  and  therefore  tax  exempt. 
Since  it  is  now  agreed  that  this  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  existing  law — 
why  was  this  amendment  offered  at  this 
time? 

In  my  opinion,  the  acceptance  of 
money  or  gifts  or  pasnoaents  of  any 
amoimt  of  any  description,  which  are 
made  to  a  public  official  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  his  decisions  are  illegal 
under  existing  law  and  should  not  be 
condoned  under  any  circumstances. 
What  we  need  Is  not  more  rules  or  laws 
but  more  enthusiasm  to  enforce  the 
existing  laws. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  it  would 
leave  the  impression  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  does  not  feel  that  under 
existing  law  there  is  any  prohibition 
against  such  payments  or  gWts  in  any 
amount — $1,000,  $5,000,  or  whatever  it 
may  be.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
merely  limit  the  amount  to  $100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute  without  being  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Since 
we  have  existing  laws  against  such  pay- 
ment, then  why  offer  the  amendment? 
This  amendment  would  prejudice  the  In- 
vestigation of  one  of  our  Members,  which 
is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Committee 


on  Standards  and  Conduct.  The  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn  that  this  was  an 
expression  by  the  Senate  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  whether  or  not  the 
allegations  against  this  Member  are  true, 
no  law  has  been  violated. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  will  not 
accept  that  premise.  I  feel  we  have  laws 
which  effectively  deal  with  any  public 
official  who  violates  his  public  trust  in 
this  manner.    Let  us  enforce  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvsmia  care  to  use  any  time  now? 

Mr.  CLARK.    No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon,  as  well  as  before,  and 
last  night,  too,  I  fully  expressed  as  clearly 
as  I  could  the  position  of  the  so-called 
ethics  committee  In  this  matter.  I  ex- 
plained what  we  had  done  and  what  we 
hoped  to  do  and  gave  some  expression 
with  reference  to  the  timetable  of  what 
our  expectations  were.  But  no  one 
should  imdertake  to  give  an  absolute 
dateline  about  a  matter  as  important  sis 
the  hearings  we  are  conducting  now.  In 
addition  to  the  riUes  and  regulations  we 
are  considering. 

There  Is  no  use  repeating  those  mat- 
ters, but  I  do  want  to  say,  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  can,  that  after  hearing  a 
great  many  matters — and  everyone 
knows  how  studiously  I  have  avoided 
saying  anything  about  the  Dodd  case  one 
way  or  the  other  in  public  or  in  private, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  mention  it  now  as 
an  Illustration — being  as  familiar  with 
the  proof  and  facts  as  I  am  in  that 
matter,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  on  this  question,  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  however 
good  the  motives  may  be  on  the  part  of 
Senators  who  vote  for  It,  could  well 
create  inferences  or  presumptions 
against  Senator  Dodd  based  on  those 
facts. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  that  as  a  lawyer, 
as  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts,  and 
as  one  who  has  at  least  some  experience 
in  trying  to  weigh  them  and  pass  on  facts 
as  a  judge.  I  have  not  mentioned  this 
matter  to  the  Senator,  and  he  has  not  to 
me.  How  he  votes  is  another  matter, 
but  from  where  I  sit  on  this  committee. 
I  would  plead  with  the  Senate,  Just  in 
that  case  alone,  do  not  come  here  now,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hearing  on  this  vitally 
Important  matter,  the  Dodd  case,  and 
pass  rules  and  regulations  that  can  rea- 
sonably leave  an  inference  against  the 
man  who  is  being  accused. 

That  is  just  a  common,  fundamental 
element  of  the  American  system  of  right 
and  justice.  My  opinion — and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind — is  that  It  would  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  expressed 
another  viewpoint,  another  approach.  I 
say  what  I  say  with  all  the  emphasis  I 
possibly  can. 

There  may  be  some  Senators  who  have 
not  heard  the  points  that  have  been 
made  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  merits  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions or  sections.  I  think  they  have 
some  merit,  and  I  have  said  so.    Cer- 
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talnly  these  points  will  be  conidered  by 
our  committee.  But  when  the  Senate, 
in  solemn  session,  agreed  to  a  resolution, 
and  said,  "We  want  the  comjnlttee  to 
consider  this  subject  and  submit  to  the 
Senate  rules  and  regulations,"  certainly 
the  committee  has  given  a  full  account- 
ing of  the  use  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed. 

If  the  Senate  meant  what  it  said  at  the 
time — and  I  believe  it  did — I  can  say 
that  the  committee  has  worked  along 
that  line.  To  suggest  now  thafi  the  com- 
mittee make  a  hairpin  turn  and  reverse 
Itself  In  the  midst  of  hearingsjinvolving 
one  of  our  own  Members  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  only  contrary  to  logic,  but  unwise 
and  unsound.  It  would  be  a  Ireflection 
upon  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wlU  yield  if  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  these  matters  are  t^  be  taken 
up  and  discussed  thoroughly  bjrjthe  select 
committee  of  which  he  has  the  honor  to 
be  the  chairman.  Then,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  committee  will  submjt  its  pro- 
posals to  the  Senate  for  approfal  or  dis- 
approval.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senatoi}  is  entire- 
ly correct.  The  subject  is  already  being 
considered  at  great  length.  Definite 
plans  were  in  the  making  when  the  Dodd 
matter  came  along.  They  IrJclude  the 
assistance  of  outside  consultants — some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  country — to  help 
to  pass  on  these  questions,  anq  also  the 
assistance  of  any  Members  of  tiie  Senate 
who  desire  to  help.  Certainly  ihat  is  the 
plan. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  the  apUity  and 
Integrity  not  only  of  the  chairman,  but 
also  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  intend  to  support  th^  position 
taken  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  hajs  10  min- 
utes remaining.  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
time  as  I  may  require.  I 

I  am  somewhat  startled.  Mr.  tE*resident, 
to  have  the  name  of  the  Senktor  from 
Connecticut  dragged  into  this  Debate.  I 
think  it  is  an  affront  to  him,  ind  I  con- 
sider it  an  affront  to  myself.  <t)n  the  one 
hand,  the  Senator  from  Delak'are  says 
that  this  is  a  Dodd  amendmemt,  to  take 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  off  the 
hook.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  says  that  if  tljis  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  it  might  be  deleterious, 
in  some  as  yet  unexplained  wlay,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  any  individu4l  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  practice  l$w  in  any 
area  of  this  sort  must  know  that  this 
amendment  could  not  possibly  have  any 
effect  prejudicial  or  favoratue  to  the 
case  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
This  amendment.  If  It  were  pa«ed,  would 
not  become  effective  until  It  Is  passed  by 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  President. 


We  do  not  have  ex  post  facto  laws  under 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Thus  this  amendment  would  have  no  ret- 
roactive effect  on  the  case  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably;  and  I  am  amazed  that  such 
a  suggestion  should  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals who  really  ought  to  be  learned  in 
the  law — and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  learned  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  amendment  requiring  an  intent  to 
bribe.  We  are  not  imdertaklng  to  usurp 
any  part  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  suggestion  that  the 
amendment  would  have  some  bearing  on 
the  laws  against  bribery  or  extortion  is 
one  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  201  of  chapter  11,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Bribery, 
Graft,  and  Conflicts  of  Interest,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

§  201.  Bribery    of    public    officials    and    wit- 
nesses. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
"public  official"  means  Member  of  Con- 
gress, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either  be- 
fore or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  or  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  department, 
agency  or  branch  of  Government  thereof.  In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  In  any  offi- 
cial function,  under  or  by  authority  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  Juror;  and 

"person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  pub- 
lic official"  means  any  person  who  has  been 
nominated  or  appointed  to  be  a  public  offi- 
cial, or  has  been  officially  Informed  that  he 
will  be  so  nominated  or  appointed;  and 

"official  act"  means  any  decision  or  action 
on  any  question,  matter,  cause,  suit,  pro- 
ceeding or  controversy,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  by  law  be 
brought  before  any  public  official.  In  his 
official  capacity,  or  in  his  place  of  trust  or 
profit. 

(b)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers  or  promises  anything  of 
value  to  any  public  official  or  person  who 
has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  or 
offers  or  promises  any  public  official  or  any 
person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public 
official  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other 
person  or  entity,  with  intent — 

(1)  to  Influence  any  official  act;  or 

(2)  to  Influence  such  pubUc  official  or  per- 
son who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public 
official  to  commit  or  aid  in  committing,  or 
collude  In,  or  allow,  any  fraud,  or  make  op- 
portunity for  the  commission  of  any  fraud, 
on  the  United  States;   or 

(3)  to  induce  such  public  official  or  such 
person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public 
official  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  In  viola- 
tion of  his  lawful  duty,  or 

(c)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  per- 
son selected  to  be  a  pubUc  official,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  corruptly  asks,  demands,  exacts, 
solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  or  for 
any  other  person  or  entity,  in  return  for: 

(1)  being  Influenced  in  hla  performance  of 
any  official  act;  or 

(2)  being  Influenced  to  commit  or  aid  In 
committing,  or  to  collude  In,  or  allow,  any 
fraud,  or  make  opportunity  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  fraud,  on  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  being  Induced  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any 
act  in  violation  of  his  official  duty;   or 

(d)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 


ruptly gives,  offers,  or  promises  anything  of 
value  to  any  person,  or  offers  or  promlseg 
such  person  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any 
other  person  or  entity,  with  intent  to  In- 
fluence the  testimony  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  such  flrst-mentloned  person  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  a  trial,  hearing,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, before  any  court,  any  committee  of 
either  House  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or 
any  agency,  commission,  or  officer  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  hear  evi- 
dence or  take  testimony,  or  with  Intent  to 
Influence  such  person  to  absent  himself 
therefrom;  or 

(e)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks, 
accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive  any- 
thing  of  value  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
person  or  entity  in  return  for  being  in- 
fluenced  In  his  testimony  under  oath  or  af. 
flrmatlon  as  a  witness  upon  any  such  trial, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding,  or  In  return  for 
absenting  himself  therefrom — 

Shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
three  times  the  monetary  equivalent  of  the 
thing  of  value,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both,  and  may  be  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States. 

(f )  Whoever,  otherwise  than  as  provided  by 
law  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official  duty, 
directly  or  indirectly  gives,  offers,  or  promises 
anything  of  value  to  any  public  official, 
former  public  official,  or  person  selected  to 
be  a  public  official,  for  or  because  of  any 
official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed  by 
such  public  official,  former  public  official, 
or  person  selected  to  be  a  public  official;  or 

(g)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official,  former 
public  official,  or  person  selected  to  be  s 
public  official,  otherwise  than  as  provided  by 
law  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official  duty, 
directly  or  indirectly  asks,  demands,  exacts, 
solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  for  or 
because  of  any  official  act  performed  or  to  be 
performed  by  him;  or 

(h)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  gives, 
offers,  or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any 
person,  for  or  because  of  the  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  given  or  to  be  given  by 
such  person  as  a  witness  upon  a  trial,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding,  before  any  court, 
any  committee  of  either  House  or  both 
Hovises  of  Congress,  or  any  agency,  commis- 
sion, or  officer  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  hear  evidence  or  take 
testimony,  or  for  or  because  of  his  absence 
therefrom;  or 

(1)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  asks, 
demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  re- 
ceives, or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value 
for  himself  for  or  because  of  the  testimony 
under  oath  or  affirmation  given  or  to  be  given 
by  him  as  a  witness  upon  any  such  trial, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding,  or  for  or  be- 
cause of  his  absence  therefrom — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both. 

(j)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (h),and  (1)  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pa3nment  or 
receipt  of  witness  fees  provided  by  law,  or 
the  payment,  by  the  party  upon  whose  be- 
half a  witness  is  called  and  receipt  by  a  wit- 
ness, of  the  reasonable  cost  of  travel  and 
subsistence  Incurred  and  the  reasonable 
value  of  time  lost  in  attendance  at  any  such 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding,  or  In  the  case 
of  expert  witnesses,  involving  a  technical  or 
professional  opinion,  a  reasonable  fee  for 
time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  such  opin- 
ion, and  In  appearing  and  testifying. 

(k)  The  offenses  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  this  section  are  separate  from  and  In  addi- 
tion to  those  prescribed  in  sections  1503, 
1504.  and  1505  of  this  title.  (Added  Pub.  L. 
87-849.  S  1(a),  Oct.  23,  1962,  76  Stat.  1119.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  criminal  law, 
the  intent  to  bribe,  or  to  exercise  undue 
influence,  Is  an  essential  element  for 
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conviction  of  that  crime.  This  amend- 
ment merely  proposes  a  Senate  rule  of 
conduct.  It  might  be  considered  a  par- 
tial code  of  ethics.  There  is  no  conflict 
In  the  slightest  degree  between  the  crimi- 
nal statutes,  which  remain  in  effect,  and 
this  particular  amendment. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  sugges- 
tion that  $100  gives  a  hunting  license  to 
bribe  is,  to  me,  mildly  ridiculous.  Is 
there  a  Member  of  this  body  who  could 
be  bribed  for  $100? 

The  purpose  of  the  $100  provision  is 
very  dear.  People  are  asked  out  to  din- 
jjgP  People  are  given  little  Christmas 
gilts.  Most  of  those  gifts  are  entirely  in- 
nocent—I would  say  99  percent  of  them 
are.  Are  we  to  be  so  puritanical  that  we 
must  say  to  a  U.S.  Senator  that  he  cannot 
accept  a  total  value  of  entertainment,  in- 
nocuous gifts,  and  things  of  the  sort,  in 
one  year,  of  $100,  from  an  individual  he 
happens  to  be  friendly  with,  and  whose 
Intent  Is  perfectly  innocent?  To  me 
that  is  an  argument  hardly  worthy  of 
consideration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  consider  this  amendment  without 
undue  emotion,  without  feeling  that  we 
are  attempting  to  do  anything  to  change 
the  criminal  law,  and  without  thinking 
that  there  is  anything  even  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  In  this  proposal.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  this  matter  on  its 
merits,  without  dragging  in  a  lot  of  is- 
sues which  have  no  proper  place  in  its 
discussion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  virill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennslyvania  until  this 
morning,  when  I  read  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  and  then  only  to  tell  him  what 
he  already  knew,  that,  of  course,  I  had 
never  discussed  it  vsdth  him.  I  do  resent, 
and  deeply  resent,  an  effort  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  is  an  amendment  intro- 
duced in  my  behalf,  when  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  it  until  within  the  last  24  hours.- 
Let  the  Record  show  that  there  has 
been  no  amendment  introduced  for  me 
or  on  my  behalf  nor  have  I  asked  for 
one.  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  intro- 
ducing one  myself,  if  I  felt  that  one  was 
necessary  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  happening 
around  here.  I  had  always  understood 
that  fairness  and  courtesy  were  part  of 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Senate. 
But  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  lone  Sen- 
ator to  protect  himself  or  defend  himself 
when  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  bandied 
around  and  about  In  this  fashion. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  have  tried  to  con- 
duct myself  as  I  felt  I  should,  since  I  had 
asked  this  committee  to  look  into  this 
affair;  but  certainly  my  patience  is 
wearing  very,  very  thin.  If  I  £im  going 
to  get  kicked  around  every  time  there  is 
an  opportimity  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  certainly  do  not  think  I  will  remain 
silent  any  longer.  I  will  go  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Senate,  and  tell  my  side  of  the 
case,  If  that  Is  what  I  have  to  do  and  I 
believe  I  know  how  to  do  it.  Maybe  I 
should  have  done  it  long  ago.    Maybe 


it  was  a  mistake  to  be  so  restrained. 
Many  people  have  thought  so.  I  thought 
I  was  right,  and  I  still  think  so.  But  I 
say  that  there  Is  a  breaking  point,  and 
there  is  a  point  of  decency  and  a  place 
of  justice — these  things  we  talk  about  so 
much  and  disregard  so  lightly. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  the  theft  of  my 
property.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
should  all  be  concerned  about,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. I  offered  my  files  in  toto  to  the 
Ethics  Committee.  I  am  not  worried 
about  anything  in  my  files.  But  I  am 
worried  about  the  fact  that  dismissed 
employees  can  break  into  a  Senate  office 
and  commit  a  crime,  and  that  nothing  is 
done  about  it.  We  have  had  much  talk 
about  wiretapping.  Nobody  seems  to  be 
concerned  about  filetapping.  I  tell  you 
there  will  be  more  of  it,  unless  something 
Is  done  about  it  and  promptly. 

That  is  a  little  bit  off  the  subject  that 
I  had  intended  to  speak  about,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  label  this  the  "Dodd 
amendment,"  with  a  clear  connotation 
that  I  had  something  to  do  with  having 
it  offered,  or  with  its  writing,  or  with 
urging  its  passage,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  is  an  outrageous  thing  to  do  to 
me,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  hope  others 
so  consider  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  out  of  time,  but  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  would  like  to  have  3  min- 
utes to  close  the  debate  on  the  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
speak  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Senate  voted  for  the  so- 
called  Committee  on  Ethics,  many  of  us 
urged  some  of  the  very  best  and  finest 
Members  of  this  body  to  serve  on  it.  We 
felt  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee on  which  a  man  should  serve  if  he 
was  at  all  the  kind  of  person  who  would 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  seek  personal 
aggrandizement  at  the  other  man's  ex- 
pense, but  that  its  members  should  be 
the  kind  of  men  who  would  do  a  duty 
because  they  are  called  upon  to  do  it 
by  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  men  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  who  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee did  not  ask  for  the  assignment. 
They  are  doing  this  because  their  col- 
leagues called  on  them  to  serve.  The 
same  thing  is  true  for  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  They  were 
called  on  to  perform  this  service  because 
they  were  the  best  men  to  do  so. 

These  men  were  given  a  very  difficult 
and  unpleasant  task,  but  they  are  doing 
it.  and  they  are  doing  their  duty  as  the 
good  Lord  gives  them  the  light  to  do  It. 
These  gentlemen  will  report  certain 
standards  to  us  by  which  they  think 
Senators  ought  to  abide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  let  them  get  on  with  their 
task.  They  did  not  ask  for  this  duty. 
They  are  performing  their  duty  because 
the  Senate  called  on  them  to  do  it.  and 
having  done  this  job,  they  will  propose 


to  us  what  they  think  the  proper  stand- 
ards should  be. 

Whatever  their  recommendations  are, 
those  standards  will  certainly  have  more 
reason  and  better  logic  and  will  repre- 
sent a  more  balanced  view  than  we  would 
obtain  by  agreeing  to  one  Senator  when 
he  asks  us  to  report  a  particular  set  of 
standards  by  which  he  would  judge  his 
fellow  men. 

Others  might  judge  their  fellow  men 
by  another  set  of  standards. 

If  we  respect  the  committee  which  we 
have  charged  with  this  very  difficult  task 
and  give  them  the  time  within  which  to 
agree  on  standards,  we  will  get  a  better 
set  of  standards  than  we  would  if  we 
were  to  let  one  Senator  impose  on  the 
Senate  the  standards  that  he  tiiinks  we 
should  abide  by. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend,  as  soon  as  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back,  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  is  It  In 
order  for  a  Senator,  on  a  particular  roll- 
call,  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  vot- 
ing by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  desires  to  grant  that  permission, 
it  is  In  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  name  has  been  bandied 
about  here,  I  think  out  of  fairness  to 
me  that  I  should  be  excused  from  voting 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  excuse  me  from  vot- 
ing on  this  particular  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  no  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  know  that  some  Senators  im- 
derstood  that  the  vote  was  going  to  be 
held  perhaps  even  before  11:30.  These 
Senators  will  soon  be  leaving.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Senator  speaking  at  all,  but 
If  there  is  to  be  a  pattern  established, 
we  will  have  to  object  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  the  reason  that  permission  had  al- 
ready been  granted.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  about  equity  and  Justice.  I  have 
no  qualms  about  this  particular  amend- 
ment; it  is  like  the  11th  commandment. 
Nobody  wants  to  see  happen  what  this 
amendment  prohibits. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  right  to  receive  a 
gift  of  over  $100  from  a  lobbyist.    I  do 
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not  think  It  is  right  for  any  St  nator  or 
any  employee  of  the  Federal  Go\  emment 
to  engage  In  any  venture  with  a  lobbsrist. 
I  shall  vote  for  tills  amendmentj  with  an 
open  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  How- 
ever, the  thing  that  disturbs  mp  is  that 
sometimes  we  do  not  go  quite  far 
enough. 

If  thiis  is  wrong,  then  it  is  alio  wrong 
for  any  Senator  to  be  associated  with  a 
law  firm  and  receive  income  fiiom  that 
law  firm  when  that  law  firm  is  repre- 
senting people  who  are  doing  precisely 
what  this  amendment  prohibits. 

I  tliink  that  we  ought  to  go  \i\a.t  dis- 
tance. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  conipel  peo- 
ple to  announce  the  gifts  made  ait  Christ- 
mastime, whether  they  be  $50  or  $101, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  compel  pebple  who 
are  engaged  in  ventures  connecjted  with 
lobbyists — which  of  course  $re  also 
wrong — to  let  that  be  known,  iiien  why 
is  it  not  right  to  compel  Senators  asso- 
ciated with  law  firms  and  whi  receive 
Income  from  those  law  firms,  %o  report 
the  names  of  the  clients  of  thei  firm,  so 
then  we  can  discover  any  indikiretions 
in  that  situation. 

Tliis  is  what  bothers  me.  ^A^en  this 
amendment  comes  up,  I  will  vote  for  it. 
I  will  vote  against  the  motion  lo  lay  on 
the  table,  but  I  am  hopeful  when  we 
remedy  the  situation — we  do  lit  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yiel4? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  )time  re- 
maining. \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  JerseJr.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  mentioned  busi- 
ness firms.  That  would  includeloU  firms 
and  automobile  agencies  and  other  busi- 


nesses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  hbw  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining?  I  might  yield 
some  time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEa.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  i.  V2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President;  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  if  hp  is  will- 
ing to  remain  here  for  30  secoiids. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  stay  i  for  l>/2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  Will  look 
at  the  definition  of  lobbying  activity  on 
page  4  of  the  amendment,  he  will  see 
that  It  means: 

Any  activity  undertaken  by  aqy  person 
other  than  a  Member  of  the  Congifea  to  In- 
fluence, directly  or  Indirectly,  the  introduc- 
tion, passage,  defeat,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  any  legislative  measure! In  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

Then,  turning  back  to  pag^  2,  the 
amendment  reads:  1 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  toy  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  m|iy  engage 
or  participate  In  any  business  or  1  financial 
venture,  enterprise,  combination  o*  transac- 
tion with  any  business,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion ...  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Nothing  in  l^ere  says 
that  we  have  to  recite  the  namfs  of  our 
clients  so  that  the  public  will  ki^w  from 
whom  these  fees  come. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  conttined  In 
the  amendment  we  rejected  yestprday  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  30. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  all 
time  having  expired,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania lie  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALP],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastman],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 
son  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
would  vote  "nay"  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  official  business  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  nUnois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  37, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

(No.  26  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


AUott 

Hatfield 

Monroney 

Baker 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hill 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Holland 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hrxiska 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Symington 

Camion 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Long,  lA. 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

WllUams,  Del. 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

McOee 

Hansen 

Miller 

NAYS— 22 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

6  pong 

Ckjre 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Grlflln 

Muskle 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Young.  Ohio 

Jackson 

Pell 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 41 

Aiken 

Fong 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Pulbright 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Bayh 

Harris 

Moss 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Church 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Magnusnn 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

McIntyre 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Metcalf 
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37  and  the  nays  are  22.  The  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order  of  the  Senate, 
does  not  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ohio 
have  the  floor  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
whether  he  anticipates  any  further  roll- 
call  votes  today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  some  amendments  which  have 
been  largely  agreed  to  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  committee.  We  do  not 
expect  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  of  these 
amendments. 

I  personally  would  not  expect  a  roll- 
call vote  bcause  so  many  Senators  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  city  at  this 
time,  which  would  leave  us  short  of  a  re- 
quired quorum  If  it  were  necessary  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  controversial 
amendment.  I  would  not  expect  any  roll- 
call votes  after  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair) .    On  this  vote  the  yeas  are 


RATIFICATION  OF  CONSULAR 
TREATY  WITH  SOVIET  UNION 
STEP  TOWARD  WORLD  PEACE 
AND  DEFINITELY  TO  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Consular  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  only  a  symbolic  step  toward  world 
peace,  but  very  definitely  will  be  of  more 
advantage  to  us  than  to  the  Russians. 

It  is  evident  from  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  pressure  mail  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  Ohio  citizens  expressing 
objection  to  the  proposed  treaty  that 
these  citizens  have  unfortunately  been 
misinformed  or  duped  by  reading  false 
propaganda  from  extremist  groups  of 
hatemongers,  witch  hunters,  and  self- 
appointed  vigilantes.  Much  of  this  mis- 
information comes  from  propaganda 
disseminated  by  extremist  rightwlng 
organizations  such  as  the  Liberty  Lob- 
by, so  called,  and  others.  Their  propa- 
ganda falsely  charges  that  ratification 
of  this  treaty  will  mean  more  Soviet  spies 
in  our  country. 

It  Is  absurd  to  claim  that  the  10  or  20 
additional  Russians  staffing  a  consulate 
In  an  American  city  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  our  national  security.  There 
are  now  more  than  1,000  Soviet  diplo- 
mats living  In  the  United  States,  accred- 
ited to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  So- 
viet Embassy  In  Washington.  I  feel  con- 
fldent  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 


tigation will  certainly  be  able  to  handle 
any  possible  security  dangers  which 
would  result — if  they  result  at  all — from 
an  additional  15  employees  and  officials, 
or  a  few  more.  F^irthermore,  President 
Jolinson  has  reported  the  assurance  of 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  the 
additional  handful  of  Soviet  representa- 
tives stationed  in  this  country  would 
constitute  no  problem. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  newspapers  and  eminent 
journalists  have  called  for  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  6,  "Test  of  the  Consular 
Treaty";  the  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
News  American  of  February  4,  "The 
Consular  Treaty";  the  editorial  in  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  of  February  3, 
"The  Consular  Treaty";  and  a  column 
by  Howard  K.  Smith  entitled,  "Overrat- 
ing the  Peril  of  a  Few  More  Spies," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  5,  be  Included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
These  fine  editorials  and  this  excellent 
column  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth 
the  necessity  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  set 
forth  the  hollowness  of  the  arguments 
against  doing  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1967] 
Test  op  the  Consttlab  Treaty 

Now  that  President  Johnson  has  thrown 
his  prestige  Into  the  fight  to  win  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Soviet-American  consular 
convention,  the  treaty's  prospects  have  Im- 
proved; but  the  battle  Is  not  over. 

The  extreme  right  Is  mustering  Its  entire 
force  In  the  effort  to  kill  the  agreement. 
Senators  are  being  deluged  with  opposition 
mall  while — as  so  often  happens — the  more 
reasonable  majority  remains  apathetic. 

Yet,  next  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the  con- 
sular convention  has  now  become  the  most 
Important  single  foreign  policy  Issue  on  this 
nation's  present  agenda.  What  Is  really  in- 
volved goes  far  beyond  the  Immediate  effort 
to  insure  more  protection  for  Americans  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  just  becaxise  of  the  in- 
tense right-wing  opposition  that  the  con- 
sular convention  has  become  a  vehicle  for  a 
national  decision  on  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Shall  the  world's  two  most  powerful  na- 
tions make  a  serious  attempt  to  work  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  advantage,  or  shall 
they  revert  to  the  hostility  of  the  worst  days 
of  the  cold  war?  This  Is  now  the  central 
question.  The  desire  of  far-right  extremists 
for  a  return  to  the  frigid  atmosphere  and 
great  perils  of  the  early  1950'8  is  plain 
enough,  and  their  desires  are  shared  by  simi- 
lar reactionaries  in  Moscow. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  and  Soviet  citizens  alike 
want  to  live  in  i>eace,  to  understand  each 
other,  to  cooperate  to  help  prevent  thermo- 
nuclear war  and  to  spur  trade  and  other 
mutually  beneficial  exchanges.  Perhaps  the 
right-wing  fanatics  have  performed  a  service 
by  making  the  nature  of  the  choice  so  trans- 
parent. 

[F^om  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Feb.  4, 

1967] 

The  CoNSurAB  Treaty 

President  Johnson  was  at  his  persuasive 
best  when  he  pleaded  in  his  press  con- 
ference for  Senate  passage  of  the  contro- 
versial U.S.  consular  treaty  with  Russia. 
Point  by  point,  he  cleared  up  the  confusion. 


doubts,  and  fears  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  proposed  pact,  already 
signed  by  both  nations. 

Much  of  the  confusion  arose  from  the  er- 
roneous belief  that  the  treaty  woiild  mean 
the  automatic  opening  of  numerous  new 
Russian  consulates  in  this  country.  The 
fact  is,  the  President  made  clear,  that  there 
is  no  such  proviso.  The  treaty  provides  only 
that  if  any  new  consulates  are  opened,  their 
officials  will  have  diplomatic  Immunity. 

Doubt  that  the  treaty  would  serve  Amer- 
ica's best  Interest  was  dispelled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  it  Is  needed  primarily 
to  protect  the  18.000  UjS.  citizens  who  travel 
to  Russia  each  year  in  case  of  arrest.  They 
would  be  assured  rights  that  Russian  cit- 
izens in  this  country  have  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Fears  that  the  treaty  would  result  in  grave 
security  problems  were  answered  when  the 
I*resident  quoted  no  less  an  authority  than 
FBI  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  saying  no 
problems  would  be  created  that  his  bureau 
could  not  handle  effectively.  Mr.  Hoover's 
position  heretofore  has  been  unclear. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  taken  the 
position  that  any  new  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Commiinlst  nations 
must  be  most  carefully  weighed  and  adopted 
only  if  they  positively  serve  the  cold  self-in- 
terest of  the  U.S. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  compelling 
argument  for  the  consular  treaty.  We  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  ratify  it. 

[From  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 

Feb.  3,  1967] 

The  Consular  Treaty 

Spies  there  are  and  spies  there  have  been 
since  the  first  cavemen  peered  across  gullies 
to  see  who  was  having  the  more  succulent 
supper. 

We  have  had  them  at  least  since  Nathan 
Hale  and  1776,  and  Russia  probably  a  thou- 
sand years  before.  Yet  a  big  debate  is  churn- 
ing in  the  Senate  over  ratification  of  the 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  agreed  to  in  mid- 1964. 

The  principal  opposition  revolves  around 
opening  consular  offices  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  antls  contend  would  provide  lis- 
tening posts  from  which  Soviet  agents  would 
operate,  with  diplomatic  immunity,  to  filch 
military  secrets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  office  is  cur- 
rently contemplated.  If  one  were  established. 
It  would  add  only  10  to  15  Russians  to  the 
452  already  in  the  U.S.  with  diplomatic  Im- 
munity, as  President  Johnson  said  at  his 
press  conference. 

The  FBI's  facilities  for  spy-watching  would 
scarcely  be  shattered  by  the  addition  of  10 
or  15,  even  if  all  were  spies — and  President 
Johnson  noted  that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  assured  him  they  would  con- 
stitute "no  problem." 

That  should  settle  the  argument.  Hoov- 
er's position  In  1965  that  the  treaty  "would 
make  my  work  more  difficult."  reaffirmed  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Sen.  Karl  Mundt,  R-S.  Dak., 
has  been  a  potent  weapon  of  Senate  op- 
ponents.    It  no  longer  is  valid. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  said,  the  U.S.  would  be 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  treaty.  It 
would  extend  to  American  citizens  visiting 
Russia  (18,000  last  year)  protection  already 
afforded  foreigners  here  if  they  get  in  trouble. 

The  treaty  should  be  ratified  promptly. 
If  espionage  Is  an  apprehension,  there  is  a 
good  chance  we  can  match  spy  for  spy. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   S\inday  Star, 

Feb.  5,  1967) 
Overrating  the  Peril  of  a  Few  More  Spies 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
In  these  first  weeks  of  the  new  political 
year  the  administration  has  been  able  to  get 
our  eye  back  on  the  ball.  Vietnam  may  be 
our  most  passionate  immediate  problem,  but 
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by  far  our  biggest  problem  remains  the  old 
familiar;  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Is  said 
to  have  at  his  command  a  nucley  force  that 
worfcs  out  at  35,000  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
human  being  alive.  The  Rvissitpis  have  a 
little  less,  but  not  enough  less  t(>  matter. 

The  problem  is  to  achieve  a  miod  and  an 
arrangement  whereby,  at  the  ver^  least,  this 
awful  force  will  never  be  used.  At  most,  the 
problem  is  to  find  a  way  whereby — as  Red 
China  has  feared  aloud  and  Uncjersecretary 
Katzenbach  the  other  day  hop*d  aloud — 
the  two  giants  can  Join  to  prevent  smaller 
nations  now  coming  to  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  ever  using  them. 

A  host  of  little  things  can  contribute  to  a 
mood  for  agreement.  At  present  one  Uttle 
thing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  the  Consular  treaty,  negotiated 
by  the  U.S.  and  Russia  in  1964.  b»cked  19  to 
5  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com^ttee,  but 
never  carried  forth  to  ratiflcatloq.  The  ob- 
stacle has  been  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  tear  that  it 
would  permit  more  Russian  spi^s  to  come 
Into  our  cities  and  increase  hi^  counter- 
espionage dlfflciUties:  Mr.  Hoovfcr's  objec- 
tions have  been  enough  to  cauke  Senator 
Dirlcsen  to  announce  he  will  npt  vote  to 
ratify,  and  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ^ministra- 
tion's ability  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

People  who  have  studied  the  spy  busi- 
ness in  depth  think  Mr.  Hoover's]  objections 
are  misconceived.  In  modern  times  spies  do 
not  have  serious  trouble  getting  informa- 
tion in  any  country,  for  it  is  neirly  impos- 
sible to  keep  clues  out  of  newspapers  and 
speeches.  i 

Allen  Dulles  who  served  longMt  as  head 
of  the  CIA  said  90  percent  of  our  information 
about  Russia  comes  from  open,  public 
sources.  These  sources  are  prettj  good — for 
example  we  know  around  which  ]  towns  the 
Bvissians  have  been  deploying  ^ti-mlssUe 
missiles,  and  how  many  division^  they  have 
removed  from  eastern  Europe  and  sent  to 
their  border  with  China.  It  ha4  also  been 
estimated  that  about  97  percen|t  of  what 
they  know  about  us  is  publicly  available,  in 
newspapers,  or  In  brochures  at  I  Industrial 
conferences,  or  in  public  hearings  In  Con- 
gress. I 

Getting  the  information  is  not  pard.  The 
problem  lies  in  interpreting  it  laccurately. 
Correct  and  relevant  information  Is  generally 
lost  In  a  maze  of  Irrelevant  information.  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  which  la  decoy]  and  which 
is  genuine.  , 

For  example,  every  one  of  Hltlef^  surprise 
attacks  on  his  neighbors  in  Worldjwar  n  was 
known  beforehand  and  the  infonpation  was 
communicated  to  the  victim-nation.  Russia 
was  told  weeks  beforehand  when  and  where 
Hitler  would  invade  her  soil.  Stalin  did  not 
take  the  Information  seriously.  The  U.S. 
knew  all  it  had  to  know  to  get  o\ir  fleet  and 
planes  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  but  imderesti- 
mated  the  validity  of  the  inform4tion.  Hit- 
ler was  given  the  date  and  place  df  the  allied 
Invasion  of  Normandy  by  his  spl^,  but  gave 
It  no  higher  value  than  a  host  of  ijumors,  and 
therefore  was  caught  out.  , 

An  increase  In  the  number  of  Ri  isslan  spies 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  matter  greatly.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  the  fear  of  it  cause  us 
to  fail  to  take  action  to  Improve  relations 
now  that  action  Is  possible. 

Two  huge  developments  have  made  the 
world  ripe  for  such  an  Improvei  lent.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  50th  birthday  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  to  be  celel  rated  this 
year.  The  Russian  leaders  appiiar  to  feel 
every  day  of  its  age,  and  would  like  to  relax 
and  derive  a  little  more  well-lieing  from 
their  economy  and  settle  troubles  rather 
than  start  them. 

The  other  development  has  be^n  the  na- 
tional nervous  breakdown  of  Red  jChlna.  As 
the  London  Economist  observed  recently,  the 
so-called  "Cultural  Revolution"  lA  giving  all 
revolutions  a  bad  name,  and  we  may  see  that 
mode  of  changing  things  go  out  Df  favor  in 
the    world    for    the    first    time   »ince    1789. 


Meanwhile,  Russia  is  clearly  so  anxious  to  de- 
vote close  attention  to  her  border  with 
China  that  she  would  like  to  stabilize  rela- 
tions elswhere. 

If  we  are  to  miss  the  chance  to  Improve 
relations,  we  should  have  very  good  reasons 
for  missing  it.  Mr.  Hoover's  fear  of  a  dozen 
more  spies  is  not  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  real  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the 
treaty  is  that  many  misguided  individu- 
als are  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  and  to  reduce  world  tension. 
If  we  are  ever  to  attain  lasting  peace 
it  can  only  be  achieved  by  experiments 
in  cooperation  between  the  citizens  of 
the  free  world  and  those  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  We  must  begin  cooperating 
in  limited  areas  which  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  nations.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  one  such  area  where 
we  can  begin. 

This  is  not  a  treaty  which  gives  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  something 
they  want  badly  and  gives  us  less  in  re- 
turn. It  was  a  Republican  Vice  Presi- 
dent, not  an  oflBcial  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  first  proposed  in  1959  an  exchange 
of  consulates.  It  was  a  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  State  who,  during  the  same 
year,  proposed  negotiations  for  a  con- 
sular treaty.  If  the  Russian  leaders 
were  so  eager  to  open  consulates  in  this 
Nation,  why  did  they  not  snap  at  the 
bait  7  or  8  years  ago? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  this 
proposed  treaty  benefits  us  more  than 
it  does  them.  Approximately  18,000 
American  tourists  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year.  Many  more  will  be 
doing  so  this  year  and  in  the  future; 
especially  since  Americans  can  now  fly 
for  the  first  time  direct  from  New  York 
to  Moscow  nonstop  at  low  excursion 
fares.  Par  fewer  Russian  tourists  are 
expected  to  visit  the  United  States — 
probably  only  a  few  hundred.  Every 
year  far  more  Americans  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  than  Russian  nationals 
have  visited  our  country. 

The  Consular  Treaty  Is  definitely  bene- 
ficial to  Americans.  Had  we  had  such  a 
treaty  last  year.  It  Is  very  likely  that 
Newcomb  Mott,  the  young  man  from 
Massachusetts  who  wandered  across  the 
border  in  a  remote  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  and  then  allegedly  committed 
suicide,  would  be  alive  today.  Unfor- 
tunately this  young  man  was  alone  and 
our  Embassy  officials  in  Moscow  lacked 
knowledge  of  the  incident  until  after 
his  trial.  The  proposed  treaty  contains 
guarantees  committing  Soviet  Union  of- 
ficials to  notify  American  officials  of  the 
arrest  or  detention  of  American  citizens 
and  to  permit  visits  to  such  Americans 
within  4  days  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
thereafter. 

At  the  present  time,  assuming  some  of 
the  more  than  18,000  American  tourists 
who  will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  this  year 
lack  sufficient  fimds,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  even  though  they  were  far  dis- 
tant from  the  capital.  Furthermore,  In 
event  of  a  traffic  accident  or  were  they 
to  be  charged  with  some  offense,  however 
slight,  they  are  now  at  a  disadvantage. 
They  would  not  only  have  the  language 


barrier,  but  they  would  be  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  have  no  place  ana 
no  one  to  consult  except  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador or  some  member  of  his  staff. 
They  might  be  many  miles  from  our 
Embassy. 

Some  misinformed  Individuals  write 
me  objecting  that  this  treaty  provides 
that  all  consular  officials  and  employees 
who  are  nationals  of  the  sending  state 
shall  be  immune  from  the  criminal  ju. 
risdiction  of  the  receiving  state.  This  In- 
sures  the  security  of  our  consular  per- 
sormel  who  are  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  police  will  have  no  right  whatever 
to  arrest  any  of  our  consular  officials  or 
employees.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
arrest  Soviet  consular  officials  and  em- 
ployees within  our  country.  However, 
we  do  have  the  right,  which  is  a  recip- 
rocal right,  to  expel  Immediately  from 
our  territory  as  persona  non  grata  any 
Soviet  consular  officials  or  employees 
who  have  allegedly  violated  any  of  our 
laws.  We  may  expel  any  such  persons 
without  armounclng  the  reason.  Russia 
has  this  right  also. 

Mr.  President,  the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  will  not  only  help  re- 
duce sources  of  friction  between  us  and 
the  Russians,  but  will  encourage  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  them- 
selves like  officials  of  other  responsible 
nations  in  dealing  with  foreigners  and 
foreign  interests  within  their  borders. 
Mr.  President,  ours  Is  an  open  society. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society. 
The  treaty  can  be  a  wedge  toward  open- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  the  West.  The  winds  of 
change  and  freedom  are  blowing 
throughout  the  world,  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
every  attempt  possible  should  be  made  to 
permit  them  to  fiow  through  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Furthermore,  this  treaty  would  en- 
courage trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  establish  normal 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
nonstrateglc  materials,  selling  at  the 
outset  whatever  we  produce  that  its  na- 
tionals may  eat,  drink,  smoke,  or  wear, 
and  buying  from  them  products  which 
we  need  and  of  which  we  are  lacking  In 
this  country.  This  will  not  only  ease 
international  tensions  but  will  bring 
added  prosperity  to  businessmen  and 
working  men  and  women  and  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  trade 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  Increase  In  years  to  come.  It 
is  essential  that  we  have  consular  officials 
In  key  Russian  commercial  centers  to 
help  normalize  that  trade,  and  aid  Amer- 
ican farmers,  wheat  producers,  and 
businessmen  seeking  It. 

The  Important  fact  is  that  by  this 
treaty  we  would  be  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  nothing  that  it  does  not  already 
have.  At  the  present  time  It  Is  free  to 
staff  its  missions  In  the  United  States 
and  its  Embassy  in  Washington  just  as 
we  freely  select  our  own  staff  members 
of  our  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  so-called 
diplomats  are  Russian  intelligence 
agents,  or  to  state  the  matter  bluntly, 
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suies  I  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that 
«e  did  not  have  a  niunber  of  intelUgence 
aeents  among  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortu- 
Mtely  this  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  cold 
war  and  we  can  play  the  game  as  well 
as  they.  Of  course,  we  do  have  CIA 
agents  on  our  Embassy  staffs  throughout 
the  world.  The  danger  of  a  few  more 
Russian  agents  posing  as  diplomats  is 
Infinitesimal  compared  to  the  benefits  to 
be  gained   by    the   ratification   of   this 

trcftty* 

Mr.  President,  even  while  the  Vietnam 
war  continues  to  strain  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  small  but  significant  ad- 
vance toward  easing  those  tensions.  No 
doubt  this  war  has  greatly  slowed  down 
the  quest  for  world  peace.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  small  steps  which  can  be  taken 
toward  that  goal.  The  ratification  of 
this  treaty  is  definitely  one  of  them. 

I  spoke  out  for  and  voted  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  I  shall  vote  for  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Treaty.  I  feel  in  doing 
so  I  shall  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
hope  for  and  strive  for  coexistence  with 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  instead 
of  coarmihilation. 


allow  a  Federal  regailatory  presence  in 
such  activities. 

The  bill  accordingly  should  be  taken 
on  Its  merits  for  it  is  Intended  to  improve, 
and  assist  international  banking  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
purely  domestic  concern — not  to  impede 
these  operations  or  to  affect  the  consid- 
eration by  any  sovereign  government  as 
to  what  should  be  its  poUcy  in  this 
matter. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
on  foreign  aid  which  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record  without  being  read;  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  RELA- 
■nONS  AND  BANKING  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  upon  the  great 
deal  of  newspaper  speculation  that  has 
been  inherent  in  a  measure  which  I  am 
preparing  for  introduction,  a  revision  of 
a  proposal  wliich  I  introduced  last  year, 
and  which  involves  our  brothers  and 
friends  in  Canada. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  regulation  for  foreign 
banking  corporations  doing  business  in 
the  United  States.  I  intend  to  introduce 
this  month  a  similar  proposal.  I  have, 
however,  decided  to  make  certain  revi- 
sions in  the  bill  In  order  to  establish  the 
proper  balance  between  the  proposed 
Federal  control,  and  the  recognized  State 
regulatory  interest  in  the  field.  Also, 
whatever  form  my  proposal  does  take  at 
the  time  of  introduction,  it  will,  of  course, 
have  to  face  the  careful  consideration  of 
committee  hearings. 

This  announcement  also  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  deal  with  a  spate  of 
rumors  regarding  this  bill  insofar  as  our 
good  neighbor  Canada  is  concerned.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  domestic  legislation,  and  will  not, 
and  does  not  prop>ose  to  influence  the 
consideration  by  any  government;  of 
any  law.  or  regulation  regarding  foreign 
banking  branches  or  foreign  ownership 
of  banks,  Canadian  or  otherwise. 

The  proposed  revision  of  the  bUl  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  make  clear  that 
this  legislation  stands  on  its  own,  and 
should  not  have  any  effect  upon  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  The  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, respectively,  have  the  sovereign  right 
to  consider  any  standard  each  deems 
proper,  and  permitted  by  law— Including 
the  grant  of  reciprocal  privileges  by  other 
nations — as  an  element  of  its  national 
policy  in  chartering  new  banks,  and  reg- 
ulating existing  banks.    My  bill  would 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United,  States: 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Truman 
set  forth  the  basic  proposition  underlyhig 
the  foreign  aid  program  when  he  told 
the  Congress: 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way.  I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  pri- 
marily through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and 
orderly  political  processes. 

This  judgment  was  shared  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kermedy  and  by 
every  Congress  since  the  79th  In  1946. 
It  is  my  judgment  today.  I  believe  It  Is 
the  judgment  of  most  Americans. 

Our  commitment  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  security  of  developing 
nations  is  grounded  in  the  hard  realities 
of  the  postwar  world.  We  know  that 
want  is  the  enemy  of  peace  and  hopeless- 
ness the  mother  of  violence. 
We  know  that: 

In  the  long  run,  the  wealthy  nations 
cannot  survive  as  islands  of  abundance 
in  a  world  of  hunger,  sickness,  and 
despair. 

The  threat  to  oiu:  security  posed  by 
internal  subversion  and  insurgency  can- 
not be  countered  by  withdrawal,  isolation 
or  indifference. 

Men— acting  together— have  the  power 
to  shape  their  destiny.  Around  the 
world,  from  Mexico  to  Greece  to  Taiwan, 
we  have  seen  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  emerging  peoples  transform 
our  aid  into  the  seeds  of  prosperity. 
"  Abroad,  as  at  home,  the  true  national 
interest  of  the  American  people  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  their  seiise  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  compassion. 

Precisely  because  foreign  assistance 
programs  are  so  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest, they  must  reflect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  sixties,  not  those  of 
the  past.  They  must  respond  to  the 
ideas  which  move  men  in  the  emerging 
nations  today.  They  must  draw  upon 
the  lessons  of  experience.  They  must 
take  account  of  the  growing  wealth  of 
other  advanced  countries. 

The  proposals  In  this  message  reflect 
the  experience  of  our  aid  activities  over 
two  decades.    They  emphasize  the  six 


guiding  principles  on  which  our  programs 
must  be  based: 

1.  Self-help — nations  develop  primarily 
through  their  own  efforts.  Our  pro- 
grams can  only  be  supplements,  not  sub- 
stitutes.   This  is  the  overriding  principle. 

2.  Multilateralism — every  advanced 
nation  has  a  duty  to  contribute  its  share 
of  the  cost. 

3.  RegionaUsm — the  future  of  many 
countries  depends  upon  sound  develop- 
ment of  resources  shared  with  their 
neighbors. 

4.  Agriculture,  health,  and  educa- 
tion—these key  sectors  are  the  critical 
elements  of  advancement  everywhere  in 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

5.  Balance  of  payments — we  caim.ot 
help  others  grow  vuiless  the  American 
dollar  is  strong  and  stable. 

6.  Efficient  administration — every 
American  citizen  is  entitled  to  know  that 
his  tax  dollar  is  spent  wisely. 

NEW     DIRECTIONS 

To  carry  out  these  principles.  I  pro- 
pose: 

A  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  stating 
in  clear  language  our  objectives,  our 
standards,  and  our  program  techniques. 
A  statutory  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Self-Help,  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  AID  Administrator  on  how 
effectively  recipient  nations  are  mobiliz- 
ing their  own  resources  under  the  self- 
help  criteria  of  the  act. 

A  statutory  objective  that  at  least  85 
percent  of  our  development  loan  funds 
be  spent  in  a  regional  or  multilateral 
framework. 

More  than  $1  billion  in  programs  to 
Improve  agriculture,  education,  and 
health,  a  25-percent  increase  over  last 
year. 

A  shift  In  emphasis  in  our  aid  policy  In 
Africa,  to  concentrate  our  help  increas- 
ingly on  regional  and  multinational 
projects. 

Sympathetic  consideration  of  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  a  new  special  fund  of  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

A  $200  milUon  U.S.  contribution  to  new 
special  funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Black  mission,  headed  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Black,  my  Special  Representative 
on  Asian  Development. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  to  better  carry 
on  the  war  on  hunger  and  to  promote 
private  investment  and  the  growth  of 
private  enterprise  In  the  less-developed 
world. 

My  proposals  for  programs  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  fiscal 
1968  will  require  total  appropriations  of 
slightly  over  $3.1  billion.  Of  this,  some 
$2.5  tJillion  will  be  devoted  to  economic 
aidr  Almost  $600  million  will  be  for 
military  assistance.  Funds  for  the  re- 
gional development  banks  would  be  au- 
thorized by  separate  legislation. 


THE   FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT   OP   1967 

Foreign  aid  now  rests  on  a  legislative 
foundation  enacted  in  1961.  This  path- 
finding  statute  has  served  the  Nation 
well.  But  the  experience  we  have  gath- 
ered over  the  past  several  years  should 
now  be  codified  in  a  new  law. 

I  propose  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967. 
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TMs  act  will  contain  a  clear  $tatement 
of  the  philosophy  which  underUes  our 
programs  and  the  criteria  to  ^e  used  in 
this  administration.  To  prqvide  the 
continuity  needed  for  sound  manage- 
ment, it  will  contain  authorizations  cov- 
ering 2  years.  Most  important,  it  will 
provide  a  framework  for  eaqh  of  the 
basic  thrusts  of  our  aid  pollcjj. 

Self-help  is  the  lifeblood  of 'economic 
development.  No  sustained  progress  is 
possible  without  it.  Aid  provided  as  a 
substitute  is  aid  wasted. 

Waste  is  a  luxxiry  none  of  us  dan  afford. 
The  only  obligation  tied  to  ourjaid  is  the 
recipient's  obligation  to  itsellh-to  mo- 
bilize its  own  resources  as  eflOciently  as 
possible.  I  wiU  not  ask  any  jAmerlcan 
citizen  to  contribute  his  tax  dollars  to 
support  any  country  which  does  not 
meet  this  test. 

Accordingly,  the  act  will  ma|:e  it  clear 
that  the  development  Job  isjprimarily 
the  responsibility  of  the  develobing  coun- 
tries themselves.  In  no  cas^  will  the 
United  States  undertake  to  db  for  any 
country  what  it  should  do  for  itself.  Nor 
will  we  assist  in  any  venture  -which  we 
believe  has  received  less  than]  full  sup- 
port from  the  recipient  country.  The 
United  States  will  insist  on  tl^e  general 
economic  policies  necessary  to  make  our 
aid  effective. 

We  are  now  applying  strict  ^d  effec- 
tive self-help  standards.  Tlie  results 
are  evident  in  the  fact  that,  on|  the  aver- 
age, each  citizen  in  the  mjajor  aid- 
receiving  countries  is  saving  X  of  every 
8  dollars  he  earns.  These  savings 
become  investments.  For  every  doUar 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  pro- 
vide, these  local  sources  invest}  $10. 

Still,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
permanent,  nonpartisan,  public  body  to 
evaluate  self-help  performance. 

Thus,  the  act  I  propose  Willi  authorize 
the  President  to  establish  a{  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Self-Help.  This 
Committee  will  consist  of  menjbers  from 
both  i>arties,  from  the  business  com- 
munity, from  labor,  from  i*iiversities 
and  from  other  walks  of  life.  |It  will  re- 
view and  evaluate  our  aid  programs  in  as 
many  countries  as  it  sees  fit.  It  will  ex- 
amine our  program  to  see  whether  the 
recipients  are  extending  their  best  efforts 
and  whether  we  are  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  aid.  Its  findings  will 
be  available  to  the  Congress,    j 

2.    MULTILATEBAIJSM   AND    BUKDEJl   BHABTNO 

Development  is  a  world  problem.  No 
single  country  has  all  of  the  resources 
required.  Equity  demands  that  no  single 
country  be  asked  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  load. 

I  propose  that  the  act  set  ad  an  objec- 
tive that  85  percent  of  our  development 
loans  be  undertaken  in  a  regional  or 
multilateral  framework. 

This  action  fits  the  trend  of  recent 
years,  as  advanced  nations  haye  increas- 
ingly accepted  the  responsibilities  asso- 
ciated with  their  growing  wealth.  The 
combined  value  of  our  economiic  sind  food 
aid  Is  less  than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  income,  only  slightly  more 
than  the  average  for  all  advanced  coxm- 
trles.    We  devote  smaller  shades  to  for- 
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eign  assistance  than  such  countries  as 
PYance  and  Belgium. 

But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Our  defense  expenditures  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  other  free  nations  com- 
bined and  serve  their  common  Interest. 
This  burden  too  must  be  counted  In  the 
balance. 

Thus,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
get  other  donors  to  enlarge  their  com- 
mitments. 

3.   REGIONALISM 

Resources  know  no  national  bound- 
aries. Rivers  flow  through  many  coim- 
tries,  transportation  and  comjnunication 
networks  serve  different  peoples,  sources 
of  electric  power  must  be  shared  by 
neighbors.  Economic  advance  in  every 
part  of  the  world  has  required  joint  en- 
terprises to  develop  shared  sources  of 
wealth. 

These  facts  underlie  the  growing  move- 
ment toward  regional  cooperation: 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  trans- 
formed the  inter-American  system  of  in- 
stitutions into  a  reliable  and  dynamic 
engine  of  change. 

Asian  initiatives  have  created  the 
framework  for  cooperation  of  all  kinds. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
are  clear  evidence  of  the  new  will  to  press 
forward. 

I  propose  that  the  act  state  that  the 
United  States  will  encourage  regional 
economic  development  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
political  realities  in  each  region. 

I  propose  three  steps  to  carry  out  this 
policy: 

First,  in  most  African  countries,  we  will 
gradually  shift  to  cooperative  projects 
which  involve  more  than  one  donor  or 
more  than  one  recipient. 

Second,  we  will  seek  an  appropriate 
means  of  responding  to  the  recent  re- 
quest of  the  African  Development  Bank 
for  U.S.  participation  in  a  special  fund 
to  finance  worthy  projects  which  are  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  Bank's  ordinary 
capital. 

Third,  we  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
request  for  special  fimds  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Preliminary  explo- 
rations suggest  a  US.  share  of  $200  mil- 
lion, to  be  contributed  over  a  number  of 
years  with  matching  arrangements  and 
balance-of-payments  safeguards. 

These  proposals  spring  from  a  philoso- 
phy of  pragmatic  regionalism.  They  re- 
flect the  facts  of  economic  life. 

Political  imity  Is  neither  required  nor 
expected.  But  the  resources  available 
for  development  are  too  scarce  to  scatter 
among  many  coimtries  when  greater 
promise  lies  in  Joint  action.  We  must 
take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation. 

4.  ACRICULTUR*.  HEALTH,  AND  EDT7CAT10N 

The  fundamentals  of  a  decent  life  are 
sufficient  food,  freedom  from  disease,  and 
an  opportunity  to  absorb  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  individual  capacities  permit. 

These  are  the  first  goals  of  all  societies. 
They  must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  aid. 

I  propose  that  the  act  establish  agri- 
culture, health,  and  education  as  our  pri- 
mary concerns  and  that  Investment  In 
these  areas  be  substantially  expanded. 

I  propose  that  our  Investment  in  agri- 
culture rise  from  $504  million  last  year 


to  $668  million  In  1968;  education  rise 
from  $166  million  to  $228  million;  health 
rise  from  $192  million  to  $202  million. 

In  particular,  we  will  wage  war  on 
himger.  Together,  the  world  must  find 
ways  to  bring  food  production  and  popu- 
lation  growth  into  balance.  My  pro- 
posals  make  clear  our  determination  to 
help  expand  food  supplies.  We  must  be 
equally  ready  to  assist  coimtrles  which 
decide  to  undertake  voluntarily  popula- 
tion  programs. 

S.   BALANCE    OF   PAYMENTS 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs  rest 
on  the  basic  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
our  balance  of  payments.  This  adminis- 
tration will  continue  to  see  that  our  aid 
programs  have  the  least  possible  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Almost  90  p>ercent  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance and  over  95  percent  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  is  now  spent  in  the  United 
States.  These  programs  served  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  trade  abroad.  They  help  de- 
velop new  trading  patterns. 

6.    EFFICIENT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Is  a  sound,  well-run  instnmient  of 
public  policy.  But.  like  all  arms  of  gov- 
ernment, AID  can  be  improved.  It  can 
add  further  to  its  economy  record— a 
record  which  includes  $33  million  in  cost 
reduction  last  year  alone,  and  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  persormel — apart  from  south- 
east Asia — since  1963. 

I  am  establishing  two  new  offices  in 
AID: 

An  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger  to  con- 
solidate all  AID  activities  relating  to 
hunger,  population  problems,  and  nutri- 
tion. 

An  Office  of  Private  Resources  to  con- 
centrate on  marshaling  private  invest- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  private  sec- 
tors in  the  less-developed  world— the 
best  lc«ig-term  route  to  rapid  growth. 

Both  of  these  steps  are  consolida- 
tions— they  will  reqiilre  no  new  appro- 
priations or  persormel.  They  will  focus 
the  attention  and  energy  of  the  Agency 
directly  upon  two  priority  areas.  They 
are  significant  steps  forward. 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 
LATIN   AMESICA 

For  Latin  America,  I  recommend  an 
economic  aid  program  of  $624  million. 

This  amount  is  clearly  justified  by  our 
own  Interests  and  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  our  Latin  American  partners. 
The  program  I  propose  Is  lean  and  con- 
centrated. Nearly  70  percent  of  It  will 
be  committed  in  four  coimtrles — Brazil, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile.  In  each 
case,  we  will  make  certain  that  the 
amount  actually  spent  Is  in  accord  with 
clear  needs  and  meets  the  strict  self- 
help  criteria  of  the  act. 

The  outlook  for  a  solid  return  from 
these  expenditures  is  promising: 

Brazil  shows  greater  economic  dyna- 
mism than  at  any  time  in  her  recent  his- 
tory. She  has  forced  inflation  down 
from  the  1964  high  of  140  percent  to  40 
percent — still  far  too  high,  but  an  enor- 
mous Improvement.  Her  balance-of- 
payment  situation  Is  well  under  control. 
Agricultural  production  has  been  In- 
creased. Per  capita  income  is  up.  In 
general,  the  economic  situation  Is  more 
hopeful  than  the  most  favorable  predic- 
tions of  3  years  ago. 
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Peru  continues  Its  steady  economic 
dlmb.  Per  capita  income  last  year  was 
$378,  compared  to  $325  5  years  before. 
The  critical  job  now  Is  to  bring  more 
people  into  the  economic  mainstream, 
while  further  stimulating  the  developed 
coastal  areas.  U.S.  contributions  will  be 
heavy  in  the  areas  of  agriculture  and 
education. 

In  Chile,  the  favorable  copper  market 
will  make  possible  a  reduction  in  our  aid. 
We  will  concentrate  our  help  in  the  cru- 
cial rural  area  to  Increase  agricultural 
production  and  exports. 

In  Colombia,  economic  trends  are  also 
encouraging.  Our  contributions  will  be 
made  through  a  group  of  donors  led  by 
the  World  Bank.  We  will  concentrate 
on  agriculture  and  education. 

Our  program  for  Central  America- 
Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras — is  tailored 
to  support  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market.  This  market  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  Irmovations  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  spirit  it  reflects  has 
already  Increased  trade  within  the  Cen- 
tral American  region  by  400  percent  over 
the  past  5  years.  We  will  make  modest 
contributions  to  the  Central  American 
Integration  Fund  to  continue  and  accel- 
erate this  pace. 

The  balance  of  my  request  Is  largely 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Pan- 
ama. It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
strong  programs  In  these  countries,  al- 
though they  will  cost  slightly  less  than 
In  the  past. 

The  vision  and  hard  work  of  450  mil- 
lion people  in  this  hemisphere  have  made 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Into  one  of  the 
great  tools  for  human  betterment.  Its 
success  Is  by  no  means  assured.  There 
will  be  disappointments  as  well  as 
achievements  along  the  way.  But  it  Is  a 
vehicle  for  the  hopes  and  energies  of  a 
continent.  The  program  I  propose  will 
carry  it  forward. 

Meetings  among  the  governments  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  year 
may  produce  further  proposals,  such  as 
replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Where  these  proposals  merit  our  consid- 
eration and  support  and  require  action 
by  the  Congress,  I  will  submit  my  rec- 
ommendations to  you  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

NEAR  EAST-SOtTTH  ASIA 

For  the  Near  Eiast-south  Asia,  I  rec- 
ommend a  program  of  $758  million. 

This  region  provides  the  harshest  test 
of  free  Institutions: 

Nowhere  else  In  the  free  world  are 
there  so  many  people;  as  many  as  the 
combined  populations  of  North  and 
South  America  and  Western  Europe. 

Nowhere  else  do  so  many  people  live  In 
such  dire  poverty;  per  capita  Income  for 
nine  out  of  every  10  persons  Is  under  $100 
per  year. 

Nowhere  else  are  divisive  forces  so 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  any  misstep. 

Several  advanced  nations  have  banded 
together,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
World  Bank,  to  form  an  aid  consortia 
for  India  and  Pakistan.  A  similar  group 
has  been  formed  for  Turkey,  chaired  by 
uie  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  These  groups 
determine  the  share  each  member  will 


contribute  and  provide  a  forum  for  con- 
tinuing discussions  with  recipient  coim- 
trles. They  have  served  the  interests  of 
all  parties. 

In  my  message  on  food  for  India,  I 
proposed  that  food  and  related  aid  be 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  consortium 
for  India  as  an  additional  area  of  assist- 
ance in  which  all  donors  should  join. 
We  will  exert  the  full  extent  of  our  influ- 
ence to  insure  that  this  consortium  be- 
comes the  primary  vehicle  for  all  as- 
pects of  development  aid  to  India — 
from  grants  of  funds  to  evaluation  of 
performance. 

Despite  the  shadow  of  famine  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  renewed  frictions, 
the  situation  in  the  three  countries — In- 
dia, Pakistan,  and  Turkey — which  will 
receive  91  percent  of  our  aid  to  the  Near 
East-south  Asia  gives  reason  for  hope : 

India  Is  trying  to  regain  the  lead  in  the 
race  between  her  expanding  population 
and  her  food  supply.  She  plans  to  dou- 
ble her  outlays  for  agriculture  in  the  next 
5  years  and  to  quadruple  her  voluntary 
population  program.  India  has  in- 
creased fertilizer  purchases  by  85  percent 
and  has  started  crash  programs  in  farm- 
land development.  She  has  begun  cam- 
paigns to  increase  supplies  of  better 
seeds  and  pesticides.  But  Indian  per- 
formance is  not  confined  to  agriculture. 
In  early  1966  she  liberalized  her  system 
of  Import  controls  and  devalued  her  cur- 
rency. All  advanced  nations  must  come 
to  her  aid  if  these  hard-won  oppor- 
tunities are  to  be  realized. 

Pakistan  has  an  outstanding  economic 
record.  Her  future  Is  brighter  still. 
From  1960  to  1965,  her  gross  national 
product  grew  at  an  average  armual  rate 
of  5.8  percent  compared  to  2.5  percent 
previously;  agricultural  production  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.5  percent 
compared  to  1.6  percent  previously;  local 
private  investment  grew  by  54  percent; 
and  total  private  investment  was  63  per- 
cent over  planned  targets. 

Turkey  also  has  a  remarkable  record. 
We  and  other  Western  nations  are  deter- 
mined to  help  Turkey  meet  its  goal  of 
self-sustaining  economic  growth  by  1973. 
She  is  already  well  on  her  way.  In  1966. 
her  gross  national  product  grew  by  8.3 
percent.  Industry  by  9.5  percent,  agricul- 
tural production  by  11  percent,  and  the 
use  of  fertilizer  by  40  percent.  The  per- 
centage of  children  of  school  age  en- 
rolled In  primary  schools  increased  to 
almost  80  percent. 

If  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  hard 
work,  coupled  with  relatively  modest 
amounts  of  our  aid,  will  produce  better 
lives  for  the  coimtless  millions  of  this 
region,  our  cause  will  surely  fail.  The 
programs  I  propose  will  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue meeting  this  challenge. 

AFRICA 

For  Africa,  I  recommend  a  program  of 
$195  million. 

Africa  is  undergoing  the  historic  grow- 
ing pains  of  attaining  stable  independ- 
ence. Thirty-five  of  her  thirty-nine  na- 
tions have  gained  their  freedom  since 
World  War  n,  many  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  Inevitable  strains  are  evident 
in  the  headlines  of  the  world's  news- 
papers. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  growing  Af- 
rican maturity  is  the  Increased  support 


for  cooperative  economic  enterprises. 
With  14  countries  of  less  than  5  million 
people  each,  this  attitude  is  essential  for 
progress. 

Our  AID  policy  toward  Africa  will  en- 
courage the  African  activities  of  the 
World  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  direct  a 
greater  part  of  our  resources  Into  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  involve  more 
than  one  African  country;  seek  new 
breakthroughs  In  private  Investment  in 
Africa,  particularly  the  current  efforts  by 
private  American  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

EAST   ASIA 

For  east  Asia,  I  recommend  a  program 
of  $812  million. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  our  assistance  to 
this  region  is  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  our  effort  to  block  Communist 
aggression. 

My  recent  visit  to  Asia  confirmed  my 
deep  conviction  that  foreign  assistance 
funds  for  Vietnam  and  surrounding 
countries  are  just  as  important  as  mili- 
tary appropriations.  They  are  vital  to 
a  successful  war  effort.  They  permit  us 
to  build  for  the  future. 

Most  of  these  funds — about  $650  mil- 
lion— will  be  used  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  The  $550  million  planned  for 
Vietnam  Is  Indispensable  to  military  suc- 
cess, economic  stability,  and  continued 
political  progress.  It  will  stimulate  and 
support  measures  to  bind  the  people  and 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  together 
in  a  common  cause.  It  will  help  to  begin 
the  task  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. It  will  relieve  wartime  suffering 
for  millions  of  Vietnamese. 

In  Laos  and  Thailand,  these  funds  will 
finance  economic  development  and  se- 
curity which  will  assure  that  armed  con- 
flict will  not  engulf  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

Our  assistance  to  Thailand  will  be 
charmeled  through  a  new  consultative 
group  of  13  donors,  chaired  by  the  World 
Bank.  In  Laos,  five  other  countries  will 
Join  the  United  States  with  significant 
contributioris. 

Elsewhere  in  free  Asia,  the  tide  of  his- 
tory clearly  favors  progress: 

In  Korea,  the  economy  Is  now  growing 
at  the  rapid  annual  rate  of  8  percent. 
Industrial  production  is  rising  at  a  14- 
percent  rate  armually,  agricultural  pro- 
duction at  a  6 -percent  rate.  In  the  few 
short  years  since  the  Korean  war,  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  has  become 
strong  enough  not  only  to  maintain  Its 
Internal  advance,  but  to  help  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

In  Indonesia,  the  new  Govenmient  has 
committed  Itself  to  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  recovery.  We 
are  joining  with  other  European  and 
Asian  nations  to  provide  urgently  needed 
help  to  the  stricken  Indonesian  economy. 
We  are  also  participating  In  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations  to  reschedule 
Indonesian  debts. 

The  road  ahead  In  east  Asia  Is  long 
and  dangerous.  But  these  accomplish- 
ments are  hopeful  signs.  We  will  en- 
courage the  vital  and  progressive  spirit 
that  has  stimulated  them. 

MtLrrART   ASSISTANCE 

For  military  assistance,  I  recommend 
appropriations  of  $596  million. 

This  is  the  smallest  request  since  the 
program  began  In  1950.    In  part,  this 
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fact  reflects  transfer  of  apprc  priations 
for  military  assistance  for  Labs,  Thai- 
land, NATO  infrastructure,  and  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  to  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  this  request  also  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  Military  Assistance 
outside  southeast  Asia  is  noW  only  45 
percent  of  what  It  was  in  196(). 

For  the  Near  East-south  Asia,  I  rec- 
ommend $234  million,  down  5i)  percent 
from  1963.  Virtually  all  this  w^  be  used 
in  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran,  thtee  coim- 
tries  which  have  shared  the  burden  of 
mutual  security  for  20  years. 

For  east  Asia,  I  recommend  $282  mil- 
lion, almost  entirely  for  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan. We  will  use  these  fimds  to 
strengthen  these  outposts  against  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia. 

For  Latin  America,  I  recommend  $45.5 
million,  largely  for  internal  se<  urlty  and 
training. 

For  Africa,  I  recommend  $51  million, 
heavily  concentrated  in  counti  ies  where 
we  have  major  interests  and  w!  lere  there 
are  problems  of  internal  security. 

It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  Unijted  States 
to  provide  sophisticated  armsl  to  coun- 
tries which  could  better  use  I  their  re- 
sources for  more  productive  purposes. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
help  where  we  are  asked,  where  the 
threat  of  invasion  or  subversion  is  real, 
where  the  proposal  is  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically soimd,  where  it  is  consistent 
with  our  Interests  and  our  limlned  means. 

This  will  continue  to  be  our  oolicy. 

THE    CHALLENGE    AHEAD 

The  programs  I  propose  represent  the 
minimum  contribution  to  miutual  se- 
curity and  international  development 
which  we  can  safely  make.      I 

There  are  some  who  say  that  even  this 
request  should  be  forgone  in  view  of 
needs  at  home  and  the  costs  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  shbrtsighted 
and  self-defeating.  This  coiintry— the 
wealthiest  in  hiunan  history-j-can  well 
afford  to  devote  less  than  sefen-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  its  national  income  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  future  Vietnams. 

Some  would  have  us  renege  on  our 
commitments  to  the  developing  countries 
on  the  ground  that  "charity,  begins  at 
home."  I 

To  them,  let  me  emphasize  ttiat  I  have 
recommended  no  charity,  nor  aave  I  sug- 
gested that  we  stray  from  h^me.  The 
inescapable  lesson  of  our  cehtury.  in- 
scribed in  blood  on  a  hundred  beaches 
from  Normandy  to  Vietnam,  Is  that  our 
home  is  this  planet  and  our  neighbors 
3  billion  strong. 

Still  others  have  grown  we$iry  of  the 
long,  hard  struggle  to  bring  thie  majority 
of  the  world's  population  out  ot  the  shad- 
ows of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

To  them,  let  me  say  that  we  $re  dealing 
in  decades  with  the  residue  olj  centuries. 
There  Is  no  shortcut.  There  |is  no  easy 
way  around.  The  only  effective  tools  are 
ingenuity,  capital  and,  above  all,  the  will 
to  succeed. 

All  of  us  sometimes  find  ourselves  sym- 
pathizing with  these  complaints.  All  of 
us  are  subject  to  the  frustrations,  disap- 
pointments, and  shattered  hopes  which 
accompany  a  supporting  role!  in  a  task 
which  must  fundamentally  be  performed 


by  others.  But,  In  the  cold  light  of  rea- 
son, our  responsibility  to  oui-selves  and 
our  children  reasserts  itself  and  we  re- 
turn to  the  task  with  renewed  vigor. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  lost  the  will  and  the  dedica- 
tion which  have  made  them  the  most 
powerful  and  responsible  nation  on 
earth. 

I  am  confident  that  they  will  go  for- 
ward into  the  new  era  of  world  progress 
for  which  their  past  efforts  have  prepared 
the  way. 

I  am  confident  that  their  vision  will 
transcend  the  narrow  horizons  of  those 
who  yearn  for  a  simpler  age. 

The  proposals  I  offer  today  are  the 
practical  requirements  of  that  vision. 
To  do  less  would  endanger  all  we  have 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  decades. 

I  know  that  this  test  shaU  not  find  us 
wanting. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  9, 1967. 

NEW    XNITIATIVES    IN    FOREIGN    AID 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's special  message  on  foreign  aid 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
today  points  out  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant changes  which  have  been  forged  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  since  it  was  Ini- 
tiated nearly  20  years  ago. 

It  calls,  for  instance,  for  a  global  war 
on  mankind's  ancient  enemies — hunger 
and  disease  and  ignorance  and  directs 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  give  top  priority  to  projects  In 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. 

These  are  closely  linked.  They  are 
directly  translatable  Into  basic  human 
needs. 

Education  provides  the  skilled  man- 
power which,  in  turn,  produces  more  and 
better  food,  resulting  in  healthier  peo- 
ple. Thus,  the  attainment  of  our  ob- 
jectives in  agriculture,  health,  and  edu- 
cation is  a  touchstone  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  policy. 

The  new  emphasis  on  agricultural  as- 
sistance is  a  direct  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge represented  by  the  growing  food 
crisis  in  the  less-developed  world.  That 
crisis  is  shown  by  the  grim  statistics: 
The  less-developed  countries  are  running 
every  year  about  16  million  tons  behind 
in  food  production.  Unless  food  output 
is  rapidly  increased,  the  deficit  will  rise 
to  88  million  tons  by  1985.  That  means 
famine  on  a  world  scale — a  disaster  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

To  help  forestall  that  disaster,  AID  is 
spending  about  a  half  billion  dollars  this 
year  on  programs  to  speed  agricultural 
growth  in  countries  which  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  are  imable  to  raise  enough 
food  for  their  people.  This  money  is 
being  spent  on  programs  to  expand  ir- 
rigation and  water  resources,  financing 
of  farm  credit  systems,  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  transport  and  warehouse 
faculties,  and  the  equipment  of  farm- 
related  industries  such  as  plants  to  man- 
ufacture pesticides  and  farm  machinery. 
A  large  part  of  that  half  billion  dollars 
is  being  spent  on  fertilizer — both  on  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  for 
the  expansion  of  fertilizer  production  in 
the  less-developed  countries  themselves. 

Of  particular  Importance,  AID  is  fi- 
nancing assignments  overseas  for  Ameri- 


can technicians  whose  skills  are  primar- 
ily responsible  for  this  country's  over- 
flowing abundance  in  food  production. 
About  1,200  agricultural  technicians  are 
now  serving  with  AID  missions  in  less- 
developed  countries,  helping  to  improve 
and  expand  extension  and  research,  en- 
large agricultural  education  and  training 
facilities  and  streamline  farm  marketing 
and  pricing  policies.  Most  of  these  tech- 
nicians come  from  our  land-grant  col- 
leges  and  universities,  many  of  which 
are  imder  contract  with  AID  to  export 
their  technical  skills  to  the  less- 
developed  world. 

In  addition,  AID  has  provided  funds  to 
bring  about  1,500  foreign  agricultural 
technicians  to  this  country  this  year  for 
further  advanced  or  specialized  training 
in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

In  striving  to  increase  food  supplies  in 
the  poorer  nations,  AID  has  made  funds 
and  technical  help  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  fisheries  so  that 
another  valuable  source  of  protein  might 
be  exploited.  India,  Pakistan.  Korea, 
and  Nigeria  are  just  a  few  of  the  coun- 
tries  which  are  expanding  their  fish 
catch  with  AID's  help.  AID-assisted  ex- 
tension services  are  also  showing  farmers 
in  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  other 
coimtries  how  to  harvest  fish  from  village 
ponds. 

As  to  health,  major  problems  remain  to 
be  solved  despite  the  dramatic  and  spec- 
tacular achievements  of  modem  medicine 
and  sanitation.  For  instance,  about  700 
million  people  are  still  exposed  to  the 
threat  of  malaria.  Measles  and  smallpox 
are  widespread  in  many  African  coun- 
tries and  enteric  diseases  are  the  biggest 
single  cause  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
less-developed  world. 

AID  is  spending  this  year  around  $200 
million  to  help  the  developing  nations 
cope  with  these  health  problems.    About 
one-half  of  that  sum  is  being  spent  In 
cooperation  with  the  U.N.  World  Health 
Organization    and    the    Pan   American 
Health  Organization  in  worldwide  as- 
saults on  killing  and  crippling  diseases. 
AID  Is  supporting  with  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams in  17  countries  and  a  campaign  to 
control  measles  by  1971  and  eradicate 
smallpox  by  1975  in  19  African  countries. 
To  help  eliminate  diseases  caused  by 
polluted  water,  AID  has  provided  loans 
to  modernize  water  and  sewerage  systems 
to  major  cities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.     To  repair  malnutrition's  In- 
sidious damage  to  yoimg  bones  and  sinew, 
AID  Is  financing  enriched  supplements 
for  the  diets  of  preschool  children  in  the 
less-developed  countries.    By  1971  AID 
plans  to  reach  about  150  million  children 
with  iron  and  vitamin -fortified  supple- 
mental diets  In  school-feeding  programs. 
AID  is  also  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions to  conduct  their  own  health  pro- 
grams by  providing  funds  and  technical 
assistance   for  the   training   of   health 
manpower — doctors,  nurses,  sanitarians, 
hospital  administrators,  and  paramedics. 
Finally,  AID  has  mobilized  the  vast  in- 
tellectual resources  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  to  attack  the  problem  of 
the    shortage    of    educated    manpower 
which  is  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
progress  In  the  developing  world.    Teams 
from  71  American  universities   are  at 
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work  overseas  on  AID-financed  technical 
assistance  missions  in  38  countries ;  many 
other  of  our  colleges  and  universities  play 
host  to  foreign  scholars  and  teclmicians 
whose  visits  to  this  country  for  advanced 
and  specialized  training  have  been 
flnanced  by  AID.  More  than  210,000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  established  with  AID's 
help  in  37  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries. 

Almost  as  serious  as  the  shortage  of 
teachers  is  the  shortage  of  textbooks  in 
many  countries.  AID  funds  have  pro- 
vided more  than  8  million  textbooks  for 
the  schoolchildren  of  Central  America 
and  2  million  textbooks  for  elementary 
school  pupils  in  Ecuador. 

The  statistics  are  impressive  but  the 
needs  are  staggering.  We  must  continue 
to  lend  our  support  to  the  task  of  meet- 
ing these  fimdamental  needs. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to 
provide,  for  the  period  ending  on  June  30, 
1967,  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide,  for 
the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a 
temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CHESS  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  report 
of  progress  is  in  order  at  this  time  for 
a  unique  program  and  for  a  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 
I  refer  to  the  armual  Armed  Forces  Chess 
Championship  Tournament  and  to  the 
Honorable  George  E.  Reedy  who  presided 
at  the  Chess  Awards  Dinner  in  the 
Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  18,  1966. 

This  annual  opportimity  for  chess 
players  in  the  services  is  a  project  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Chess  Foundation 
of  which  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  retired 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is 
honorary  president.  The  foundation  has 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.O.,  U.S.  Chess 
Federation,  and  the  American  Legion, 
the  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  and  naval  services. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Reedy's  speech  as  given  at  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Mr.  Reedy 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  mild  stirprlse — per- 
liaps  even  bafflement — that  I  find  myself  pre- 
siding over  the  awards  dinner  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Chess  Championship  Tournament. 

A  word  or  two  is  probably  necessary  to 
explain  this  remark. 

As  a  boy,  and  later  as  a  college  student,  I 


became  an  addict.  But  the  great  period  of 
chess  in  my  life  came  within  a  few  weelcs  of 
VJ  Day — which  found  me  on  Guam  as  a  very 
Junior  Air  Force  ofiBcer. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  people  at 
the  head  table  and  In  the  audience  tonight 
who  will  recall  the  predicament  in  which  the 
Air  Force  found  Itself  In  the  Pacific  during 
the  period  of  readjustment  that  followed  the 
ceremonies  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri. 
The  demobilization  program  had  been  worked 
out  with  the  infantry  and  with  conventional 
Air  Force  organizations  in  mind.  I  presiime 
that  for  such  TOs  the  system  worked  quite 
well — at  least  I  hope  someone  got  some  ben- 
efit out  of  It.  But  the  B29  Wings  of  the  20th 
Air  Force  were  not  organized  conventionally 
and  Instead  of  a  gradual  diminution  of 
strength,  we  very  quickly  found  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  put  air  craft  Into  the  air. 

The  demobilization  process  was  a  "selec- 
tive" process  and.  with  what  appeared  to  be 
diabolical  Ingenuity,  the  process  selected  out 
and  sent  home  virtually  all  of  the  key  main- 
tenance men  leaving  behind  air  crews  with 
unflyable  planes. 

This  meant  several  thousand  men  sitting 
around  a  quite  modern  Air  bjise  hacked  out 
of  the  Jungle  of  Northwest  Guam  with 
time — and  nothing  but  time — on  our  hands. 
As  red-blooded  American  boys,  we  set  out  to 
fill  that  time.  And  since  the  boy-girl  coeffi- 
cient on  Guam  was  somewhat  lop-sided  (and 
art  galleries  were  few  and  far  between)  we 
turned  to  contests  of  skill  and  chance. 

We  started  out  with  the  highly  touted  game 
of  poker — theoretically  the  supreme  source 
of  bliss  for  the  American  male.  We  grad- 
uated from  straight  stud  to  deuces  wild;  then 
to  seven-card,  low  hole  card  wild  and  ultima- 
tely to  an  Incredible  version  called  "night 
baseball."  (On  this  one,  you  bet  the  cards 
and  then  dealt  them.)  The  stakes  became 
higher  and  the  hours  at  the  gaming  tables 
became  longer.  Gradually,  the  heretical 
thought  crept  Into  our  consciousness  that  the 
game  was  a  crashing  bore. 

We  switched  to  bridge.  We  played  every 
form  of  bridge  that  was  conceivable.  We 
devised  new  systems  of  bidding.  We  orga- 
nized duplicate  tournaments.  At  one  point, 
we  reverted  to  whist  In  our  frenzied  search 
for  an  analgesic  to  boredom.  Finally,  bridge 
ran  out  and  we  found  ourselves  playing  grand 
slams,  no  trump,  doubled  and  redoubled 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Tom  Sawyer  at 
a  dancing  class. 

It  might  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  next 
step  in  our  progression  was  the  fine  old 
game  of  checkers.  We  rediscovered  the  de- 
lights of  what  most  of  us  had  considered 
Just  a  small-town  sport  played  by  "old 
timers"  next  to  a  cracker  barrel  In  the  gen- 
eral store.  To  this  day  I  am  grateful  to  the 
game  and  refuse  to  allow  It  to  be  dero- 
gated in  my  presence. 

Eventually  even  checkers  failed.  And  then 
was  launched  the  most  Intensive  period  of 
chess  in  my  life.  The  Officers'  Club,  which 
we  had  buUt  ourselves  after  the  cessation  of 
hostUltles,  became  the  scene  of  virtually  con- 
tinuous chess  games.  The  Ruy  Lopez  evoked 
more  avid  discussion  than  the  charms  of 
Rita  Hayworth.  The  Scotch  gambit  was 
debated  with  greater  heat  than  the  quality 
of  the  Suntory  Scotch  whiskey  which  we 
had  found  stashed  away  In  caves.  The 
Gluoco  piano  was  the  basis  for  wilder  argu- 
ments than  the  fairness  of  a  point  system 
which  had  awarded  a  bronze  star  for  sani- 
tary engineering  to  a  corporal  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  war  by  spray- 
ing latrines  with  a  filt  gun. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  someone  In 
Wing  Headquarters  going  through  the  201 
files  discovered  a  carefully  kept  secret — that 
In  civilian  life  I  was  a  newspaper  man.  Be- 
fore I  knew  what  was  afoot.  Captain  Reedy 
of  a  bomb  group  became  Captain  Reedy 
the  Public  Relations  Officer  of  a  bomb  wing. 
I  had  an  office,  a  corporal  as  an  assistant  and 
a  geographical  separation  between  myself  and 
my    chess-playing   friends.     There    was   no 


more  to  do  and  I  cast  about  desperately  for 
some  form  of  activity.  One  day,  I  made 
a  find — a  book  called  the  "Golden  Treasury  of 
Chess"  which  had  been  donated  by  some 
thoughtful  citizen  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
had  made  Us  way  clear  across  the  Pacific 
to  a  library  on  Guam  which  contained  little 
else  except  some  well-thumbed  detective 
novels  and  unbelievable  quantities  of  the 
National  Geographic. 

I  set  up  a  chess  board  In  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Headquarters  of  the  Wing  and  started 
to  play  through  every  game  in  the  book,  be- 
ginning with  a  16th  century  classic  of  Ruy 
Lopez.  I  played  as  ostentatiously  as  I  could, 
hoping  and  praying  that  a  General — or  at 
least  a  Colonel — would  walk  through  Wing 
Headquarters  some  day  and  ask  me  what  I 
was  doing.    I  Intended  to  tell  him. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  with  any  greater 
rank  that  a  Major  came  my  way  and  he  ex- 
pressed only  the  most  perfunctory  Interest. 
It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  Stars  and  the 
Eagles  were  sharing  the  predicament  of  the 
man  with  the  two  sUver  bars.  Inspections 
of  Wing  Headquarters  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  nobody  really  cared. 

My  demobilization  nxunber  came  up  about 
the  time  that  I  had  reached  a  game  between 
Lasker  and  Capablanca  in  1921  and  I  went 
home.  The  book  did  not  help  to  speed  up  my 
departure  from  the  Marianas.  But  It  did 
help  to  preserve  my  sanity — I  hope.  I  left 
the  chess  board  on  the  28th  move  where 
Lasker  had  Just  executed  a  brilliant  "check" 
(which  Involved  a  wisely  rejected  offer  to 
sacrifice  his  queen)  and  I  am  not  sure  even 
now  as  to  the  outcome. 

Some  day  I  will  return  to  Guam  and  pro- 
ceed to  Northwest  Field,  which,  I  imderstand. 
has  been  given  back  to  the  Jungle)  and,  if 
the  board  is  still  In  place,  which  It  probably 
Is,  play  out  the  rest  of  that  game. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  experience  would 
qualify  me  as  a  chess  master.  However,  It 
did  teach  me  something  about  the  funda- 
mental quality  of  chess  Itself. 

It  Is  always  a  matter  of  great  amusement 
to  me  to  hear  the  game  described  as  sed- 
entary. So  many  of  my  friends  have  re- 
marked, "How  can  you  possibly  have  the 
patience?  How  can  you  sit  for  so  many 
hours  without  making  a  move?" 

The  truth  Is  that  chess  is  far  from  a  sed- 
entary game  except  to  the  observer.  Further, 
more.  It  Is  far  from  a  gentle  game.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  the  most  savage  form  of  contest  that 
has  ever  been  devised  by  mankind  and  I 
suspect  that  It  Is  this  quality  which  has 
made  It  so  popular  throughout  the  centuries. 

The  objective  of  the  game  Is  to  kill  a  mon- 
arch (some  philologists  trace  the  phrase 
"check  mate"  to  a  Persian  expression  mean- 
ing "the  King  Is  dead".)  The  slaying  Is  ac- 
complished by  mounting  a  coordinated  at- 
tack which  Involves  an  array  of  extremely 
deadly  people  beginning  with  a  murderous 
Queen  and  ranging  down  through  most  mili- 
tant Ecceleslastlcal  authorities;  viperous 
Knights;  Juggernaut  castles;  and  relentless 
foot  soldiers. 

It  Is  a  mental  savagery,  of  coiu*se,  and 
Involves  bloodshed  only  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions where  a  loser  becomes  so  outraged  at 
the  discovery  of  the  duplicity  In  the 
Scholar's  Mate  that  he  draws  a  derringer 
from  his  hip  pocket  and  shoots  his  oppo- 
nent on  the  spot.  Incidentally,  I  would  ad- 
vise all  of  you  who  undertake  to  teach  the 
game  to  a  tjrro  to  frisk  him  carefully  be- 
fore the  match.  No  one  likes  to  be  fooled 
under  any  circumstances.  But  to  be  fooled 
at  chess  Involves  an  extra  degree  of  ex- 
cruciating agony  and  outrage.  You  will  no- 
tice that  I  myself  guarded  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  reopening  old  wounds  by  referring 
to  the  combination  as  a  "Scholar's  Mate" 
rather  than  by  the  more  descriptive  title  of 
"The  Pool's  Mate." 

The  fact  that  the  savagery  Is  entirely  upon 
an  Intellectual  level  most  of  the  time  accen- 
tuates rather  than  diminishes  the  effect  uix>n 
the   players.     It   means    that   the   pent-up 
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DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  I  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mii.  President, 
I  rise  to  invite  the  attention  t>f  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  particular  the  E^tention  of 
the  commercial  airlines  in  the  aviation 
industry,  to  the  desirability  ofDiilles  Air- 
port. I 

I  am  prompted  to  speak  on  this  subject 
as  a  result  of  the  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curred this  past  Tuesday  during  the 
heavy  snowstorm  which  hit  jthe  eastern 
seaboard. 

While  Kennedy  International  Airport 
In  New  York  was  closed,  ani  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  was  als<)  closed,  all 
during  that  time  flights  wers  being  dis- 
patched from  Dulles  Airport  and  aircraft 
were  being  received  and  landed  there. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  aiii>orts  of  the 
world,  and  I  predict  that  as  ^e  years  go 
by,  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  used 
airports  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  that  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  developing  Dulles  International 
Airport  has  been  slow,  although  roughly 
a  million  passengers  utilized  that  facility 
this  past  year.  I  think  the  Aviation  in- 
dustry needs  to  direct  greater  attention 
to  the  great  possibilities  that  exist  at 
Dulles  International  Airport, 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  an  editorial  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  captioned  "Dulles 
Airport."  I 

There  being  no  objection,  ^e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DtrixES  AniPOST 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Tuesday's  great 
storm  may  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  aviation  Industry  a  phenomena  of  which 
It  evidently  has  not  been  aware  previously: 
that  there  Is  a  great  international  airport 
outside  of  Washington  which  has  a  fine  op- 
erating record.  Dulles  Airport  continued  to 
receive  and  dispatch  flights  during  hours 
when  both  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  New  York  and  Washington  National  Air- 
port were  closed. 

Sooner  or  later  this  great  faculty — ^wlth 
good  claim  to  being  the  best  airport  In  the 
world — will  be  used  to  its  capacity.  That  it 
is  currently  used  chiefly  as  a  standby  faculty 
for  airports  less  fortunately  located  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  airport.  But  it  Is  a  reflection 
on  an  Industry  that  seems  unable  or  imwlU- 
ing  to  make  good  use  of  the  best  facilities 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard — best  in  terms  of 
safety,  convenience  for  passengers  and  effi- 
ciency for  aviation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  reference  to  the  use  of  Dulles 
International  Airport.  I  feel  that  his 
observations  are  timely.  He  set  forth 
the  splendid  services  at  that  airport 
among  the  three  airports  in  the  so-called 
metropolitan  area,  which  includes 
Friendship  Airport,  given  to  scheduled 
airline  operations  during  the  recent 
storms  in  the  East,  those  storms  closing 
airports  in  several  areas,  including  New 
York  City. 

Dulles  International  Airport  is  truly 
an  airport  of  the  future.  It  was  built 
for  the  future,  but  we  want  it  to  be  used 
now,  because  it  is  also  an  airport  of  the 
present.  I  hope  that  the  request  which 
was  made  from  the  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  will  in  greater  sense,  be 
heeded  by  the  trunk  lines  of  this  country 
and  those  carriers  which  engage  in  over- 
seas operations. 

Dulles  International  Airport  is  truly 
international  in  character.  It  was  con- 
structed originally  on  a  sound  base,  be- 
cause the  Congress,  frankly,  brought  It 
into  being.  It  is  not  an  airport  in  any 
sense  regional.  State,  or  city;  it  is  an  in- 
ternational airport. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  join  fully  in  the  sentiments  he 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
This  airport,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
finest  airport  In  the  world.  I  think  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  how- 
ever, that  so  few  international  flights 
originate  or  use  this  great  airport,  which 
is  international  in  nature. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  as  the  var- 
ious domestic  and  foreign  airlines  ex- 
tending service  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  country  apply  for  new  rights,  they 
should  be  urged  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  better  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  than  is  now  given. 

Practically  all  flights  are  oriented  to- 
ward New  York  City.  It  seems  to  me 
Dulles  International  Airport  should  be 


utilized  as  a  coterminous  or  extension 
of  the  New  York  terminal,  so  that  people 
visiting  the  United  States  would  not  have 
to  transfer,  in  New  York  City  as  so 
many  have  to  do  each  day,  to  reach 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  must  use  this  great  investment  that 
we  have  established,  with  the  great  safety 
it  offers,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
airport  in  the  world.  I  think  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  airports  are 
very  anxious  to  see  Washington  become 
the  Nation's  air  capital  as  well  as  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgiiiia.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  their  kind  in- 
terest  in  the  development  of  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport.  The  remarks  they 
have  made  will  be  tremendously  helpful 
to  the  appropriate  development  of  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  of  them. 


LT.  ROBERT  J.  HIBBS,  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letters  and  conversations,  2d  Lt.  Robert 
J.  Hibbs  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  felt  that 
there  was  no  question  in  his  mind  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam. 

As  his  father,  Walter  E.  Hibbs,  put  It: 
"He  thought  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

Last  March  5,  Lieutenant  Hibbs  sacri- 
ficed his  life  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
"absolutely  necessary." 

On  January  26  of  this  year,  his  father 
stood  at  attention  in  the  North  Area 
G3minaslum  at  Fort  Myers  to  accept  the 
Nation's  highest  award  for  combat  valor, 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  which  Lieutenant 
Hibbs  was  posthumously  awarded  for  his 
heroic  actions  in  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
ninth  such  medal  awarded  during  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  first  to  an  lowaa 

Lieutenant  Hibbs  lived  and  fought  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  great  Nation. 
He  did  not  die  in  vain,  for  his  actiona 
will  live  on  as  a  testimonial  to  those  who 
will  follow  him  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
military  service. 

In  his  death,  Lieutenant  Hibbs  gave 
meaning  to  life. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  heart- warming 
and  moving  story  about  Lieutenant 
Hibbs  was  written  by  Nick  Kotz  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register's  Washington  bu- 
reau on  January  27,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  January  27, 

1967] 
Modest    Iowa    Family    Accepts    Medal   oi 
HoNOB  roR  Dead  Son 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washinoton,  D.C. — A  dairy  manager  fron 
Cedar  Falls.  la.,  stood  at  attention  Thursdaj 
to  hear  what  the  United  States  Army  had 
to  say  about  his  son. 

Walter  E.  Hibbs  looked  very  proud  but  not 
very  military  in  his  loose-flttlng  suit. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor,  trim 
and  smart  in  a  steel-gray  suit,  spoke  of  tod 
Lt.  Robert  J.  Hibbs.  He  used  phrases  like 
"proud  but  solemn  occasion"  and  "tlw 
supreme  sacrlflce." 

Then    Resor    gave    the    elder    Hibbs  the 
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Medal  of  Honor — the  nation's  highest  award 
for  combat  valor — which  his  son  had  won 
by  sacrificing  his  life  In  Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  Hibbs  was  killed  near  a  place 
called  Don  Dien  Lo  Ke  last  Mar.  5  while 
serving  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  28th  Infantry. 

ROW   RE   DIED 

The  official  citation  that  accompanied  the 
medal — the  ninth  avirarded  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  first  to  an  lowan — ^told  of 
the  action  in  the  flat  language  of  military 
reporting: 

"Lieutenant  Hibbs  was  in  command  of  a 
15-man  ambush  pjatrol  of  the  2nd  Battalion, 
28th  Infantry  when  his  unit  observed  a 
company  of  Viet  Cong  advancing  along  the 
road  toward  the  2nd  Battalion's  positions. 

"Informing  his  command  post  by  radio 
of  the  impending  attack,  he  prepared  his 
men  for  the  oncoming  Viet  Cong,  emplaced 
two  mines  in  their  path  and,  when  the  In- 
surgents were  within  20  feet  of  the  patrol's 
position,  he  fired  the  two  anti-personnel 
mines,  wounding  or  killing  half  of  the  enemy 
company. 

"Then,  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his 
patrol,  he  threw  hand  grenades,  stepped  onto 
the  open  road,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
remainder  of  the  Viet  Cong  force  of  approxi- 
mately 50  men. 

"Having  rejoined  his  men,  he  was  leading 
them  toward  the  battalion  perimeter  when 
the  patrol  encountered  the  rear  elements  of 
another  Viet  Cong  company  deployed  to 
attack  the  battalion. 

dibected  charge 

"With  the  advantage  of  surprise,  he  direct- 
ed a  charge  against  the  Viet  Cong  which  car- 
ried the  patrol  through  the  insurgent  force, 
completely  disrupting  its  attack. 

"Learning  that  a  wounded  patrol  member 
was  wandering  In  the  area  between  the  two 
opposing  forces,  and  although  moments 
from  safety  and  wounded  In  the  leg  himself, 
he  and  a  sergeant  went  back  to  the  battle- 
field to  recover  the  stricken  man. 

"After  they  maneuvered  through  the  with- 
ering fire  of  two  Viet  Cong  machine  guns, 
the  sergeant  grabbed  the  dazed  soldier  and 
dragged  him  back  toward  the  friendly  lines 
while  Lieutenant  Hibbs  remained  behind  to 
provide  covering  fire. 

"Armed  with  only  an  M-16  rifle  and  a  pis- 
tol, but  determined  to  destroy  the  enemy 
positions,  he  then  charged  the  two  machine- 
gun  emplacements  and  was  struck  down. 
Before  succumbing  to  his  mortal  wounds,  he 
destroyed  the  Starlight  telescopic  sight  at- 
tached to  his  rifle  to  prevent  its  capture  and 
use  by  the  Viet  Cong." 

Thursday,  the  Hibbs  family  gathered  for 
the  ceremony  In  a  building  the  Army  calls 
the  North  Area  Gsonnasliun  at  Port  Myer, 
Ta.,  Just  outside  Washington. 

Walter  Hibbs,  a  bit  misty-eyed,  was  Joined 
by  his  wife  In  a  receiving  Une  on  the  gym- 
nasium floor. 

Mrs.  Hibbs,  attractive  and  weU-groomed, 
stood  with  hostess-like  poise  as  a  line  of  dig- 
nitaries came  by  to  shake  the  parents'  hands. 

"thank  you" 

"Thank  you  very  much,  we  appreciate  It — 
thank  you,  It  was  nice  to  have  you,"  she  com- 
mented gracefully  as  Senator  Bourke  Hlck- 
enlooper  (Rep.,  la.).  Representative  H.  R. 
Oross  (Rep.,  la.)  and  26  Army  generals 
trooped  by. 

And  then  at  the  very  end  of  the  procession 
came  1st  Lt.  Keith  Fish  and  Staff  Sgt.  David 
Payne.  She  warmly  embraced  and  kissed 
Pish,  who  was  her  son's  friend  and  fellow 
officer  of  the  2nd  Battalion.  Payne  was  sec- 
ond In  command  on  her  son's  last  patrol. 

The  Hlbbses  and  the  two  young  soldiers 
lingered  together  and  reminisced  softly  like 
old  friends. 

Payne,  a  chunky,  24-year-old  Negro  career 
soldier,  spoke  later  about  what  happened  on 
Mar.  5: 

"If  we  hadn't  been  out  there,  the  whole 


battalion  would  have  been  wiped  out.  We 
were  just  doing  our  Job.  We  killed  a  lot  of 
VCs  (Vietcong).  The  last  time  I  saw  the 
Ueutenant  he  told  me  to  get  more  ammu- 
nlUon." 

FAMILY  THERE 

Three  Hibbs  children  and  Lynne  Larson, 
the  State  College  of  Iowa  coed  Robert  Hibbs 
had  planned  to  marry,  stood  together  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.  Lynne's  parents  and 
brother  from  Williamsburg,  la.,  were  there 
too. 

The  two  Hibbs  sons,  clean-cut  young  men, 
looked  proud  and  composed.  Dale,  24,  a 
high  school  teacher  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
William,  an  S.C.I,  freshman,  comforted 
Betsy,  3.  She  cried  most  of  the  time,  but 
they  helped  her  manage  a  smile  as  pho- 
tographers clustered  around  them. 

Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbs,  at  a  press  con. 
ference  arranged  by  Army  brass,  spoke  with 
reporters. 

Asked  about  his  son's  attitude  toward  the 
war,  Hibbs  said:  "Both  In  his  letters  and  a 
telephone  conversation,  he  said  there  was 
no  question  In  his  mind  why  we  were  out 
there.  He  thought  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

Asked  his  own  view  of  the  war,  Hibbs 
strongly  echoed  his  dead  son's  sentiments 
that  the  war  Is  necessary  to  stop  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Obviously  nervous  In  his  first  public  role 
of  discussing  American  foreign  and  military 
policy,  Hibbs  twice  asked  the  general  beside 
him  whether  he  was  discussing  anything 
secret. 

He  was  not.  Hibbs  was  merely  expressing 
the  rationale  of  the  war  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plained by  American  officials  starting  with 
President  Johnson. 

Apologizing  for  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion, a  reporter  asked  Mrs.  Hibbs  how  she 
felt  about  the  war,  having  lost  a  son. 

Mrs.  Hibbs  talked  not  about  the  war,  but 
about  her  son,  Robert. 

"When  I  first  heard  the  news,"  she  said, 
"the  pain  in  my  heart  was  unbearable.  But 
two  things  helped.  He  wore  his  uniform 
proudly.    And  we  have  our  faith  In  religion." 

She  spoke  of  her  son's  hopes,  expressed 
in  a  telephone  call  from  Japan  three  weeks 
before  his  death. 

"He  said  he  was  glad  the  O.I.  Bill  had 
been  approved,  so  be  could  come  home  and 
go  to  law  school." 

Robert  Hibbs'  hobby  was  collecting  minia- 
ture soldiers,  his  mother  related,  but  his 
interest  in  the  military  was  a  hobby  rather 
"than  in  being  a  soldier." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbs  emphasized  that 
religion  has  helped  ease  their  loss. 

CHRISTIAN  GRACE 

"We  are  Christians  and  have  tried  to  raise 
our  family  as  Christians,"  said  Hibbs. 
"Nothing  happens  accidentally.  This  is 
something  I  had  taught  in  Sunday  school. 
This  Is  what  we  term  Christian  grace." 

Th?  dignitaries   were  leaving  now. 

Gross  and  Hlckenlooper  headed  back  to 
Capitol  Hill  where  the  debate  on  Vietnam 
continued. 

The  generals  departed  in  their  limousines 
for  the  nearby  Pentagon  to  read  the  latest 
reports  on  U.S.  action  In  Vietnam. 

And  the  Hlbbses  prepared  to  leave.  Lieu- 
tenant Pish,  looking  lean  and  tough  In  his 
combat  boots  and  green  beret,  gently  helped 
Mrs.  Hibbs  with  her  coat. 

Lynne  Larson  helped  little  Betsy  find  her 
coat,  and  put  it  on  her. 

Reporters  sought  taxlcabs  for  a  ride  back 
to  town.  Some  studied  their  neat  press 
kits,  prepared  by  the  Army,  which  told  a 
few  fragments  about  the  life  and  death  of 
Robert   Hibbs. 

He  was  born  Apr.  21,  1943,  In  Omaha, 
Neb.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  Aug.  21, 
1964,  after  graduating  from  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege at  Cedar  Falls.  He  arrived  In  Vietnam 
Sept.  16,  1965. 


The  citation  described  how  he  had  fought 
and  died. 


HIGHWAY  FUNDS 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  presence  on  the  floor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  who  is  £dso 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  last  November  the  ad- 
ministration ordered  a  $1.1  billion  cut 
In  fiscal  year  1967  highway  spending. 
Again,  In  his  January  17  news  confer- 
ence. President  Johnson  announced  that 
a  further  cutback  of  $400  million  in  high- 
way funds  was  under  consideration. 

I  believe  this  is  false  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  is  wrong 
in  these  actions — actions  which  I  feel 
will  sharply  and  severely  hamper  our 
highway  programs. 

The  administration,  in  promoting  these 
cutbacks,  and  deferrals,  is  failing  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  inflation  at  the  right 
place.  It  should  curtail  domestic  spend- 
ing out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  Its  many  new  programs  rather 
than  in  spending  out  of  a  trust  fund 
which  is  supported  entirely  by  highway 
user  taxes. 

Many  are  disturbed  over  these  reduc- 
tions and  rightly  so.  In  Iowa,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  $10  million  reduction  will 
occur,  a  reduction  which  can  only  hurt 
a  State  program  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Iowa  needs  these  fimds.  Continued 
construction  is  vital  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  State.  Construction  is 
needed  to  continue  the  economic  growth 
of  my  State  and  others. 

Highway  construction  should  have  a 
high  priority.  To  economize  in  this  area 
is  to  cripple  economic  advancement  with- 
out any  benefit  in  putting  a  stop  to  in- 
flation. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  set  the  date  of 
February  27  for  commencement  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  8,  1967,  was  approved. 


RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  all  Missourians, 
including  myself,  read  of  the  retirement 
of  Raymond  P.  "Pete"  Brandt  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  7  well  stated: 

Pete  bought  to  his  work  the  qualities 
young  reporters  are  taught  to  admire — ac- 
curacy, scholarship,  objectivity,  Integrity,  In- 
tellectual curiosity.  Industry,  and  an  aggres- 
sive determination  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

My  impression  of  his  outstanding 
characteristics,  over  the  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  his  friend,  would 
center  around  the  words  "objectivity" 
and  "integrity."  At  times  his  comments 
could  be  sharp  but  one  always  knew 
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that  his  criticisms  were  sincere,  his  in 
tegrity  unquestionable. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  la  practice 
of  reading  his  wise  and  penet^ting  col 
umns  will  miss  him,  and  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  the !  Senate,  I 
shall  miss  him  as  an  able  sportsman  and 
a  friend.  I 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tl|at  an  ar- 
ticle in  last  Sunday's  edition  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  "Raymond  P. 
Brandt  Retires,  Post-Dispatdh  Corre- 
spondent," be  printed  at  this  peint  in  the 
Record;  and  also  that  an  e<^torial  in 
the  Post-Dispatch  of  Tuesday.  February 
7,  entitled  "Mr.  Brandt  Ret  res,"  and 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt^e  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

[Prom    the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Feb.  5.  1967) 

Raymond  P.  Brandt  Retires,  Post-Dispatch 

Correspondent 

W.\sHiNCTON,  February  4. — Thej  retirement 
of  Raymond  P.  Brandt  as  contrll)utlng  edi- 
tor of  the  Post-Dispatch,  a  post  lie  has  held 
since  1962,  was  announced  today 

Brandt  had  become  one  of  the  liest-known 
Washington  correspondents.  He  began  his 
career  here  In  1923  and  had  reported  the 
press  conferences  of  every  Preslqent  begrln- 
nlng  with  Calvin  CooUdge.  His  Iflettle-drum 
voice  as  he  questioned  successlv^  chief  ex- 
ecutives was  an  unmistakable  tradenaark. 

Brandt  was  named  chief  of  th  >  Post-Dis- 
patch bureau  In  July  1934.  His  connection 
with  the  Post-Dispatch  started  In  1917  when 
he  was  a  part-time  reporter  prior  1  o  receiving 
his  bachelor  of  Journalism  degiee  at  the 
University  of   Missouri. 

He  will  continue  to  contributd  occasion- 
al articles  to  the  Post-Dispatch,  j  lartlcularly 
In  the  fields  he  has  specialized  In,  economics 
and  politics. 

After  military  service,  he  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  where  he  recel  ved  a  B.A. 
degree  at  Lincoln  College.  After  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  he  became  an  admlrilstrator  In 
the  Hoover  relief  mission,  servltog  first  In 
Vienna  and  later  as  district  supervisor  In 
Vitebsk.  Russia.  He  returned  to  this  country 
In  1923  and  Joined  the  staff  of]  the  Post- 
Dispatch  bureau  In  Washington. 

Outstanding  among  his  achievements  for 
the  Post-Dispatch  were  his  successive  series 
of  articles  on  Russia.  Five  tlmes^  beginning 
In  1930,  Brandt  toured  the  Soviet  lUnlon  and 
wrote  reports  that  gained  wide!  attention. 
His  last  tour  waa  In  1955. 

His  pointed  interrogation  ofl  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  drew  on  one  loccaslon  a 
sharp  retort  from  the  President  who  de- 
nounced the  editorial  policy  of  th^  Post-EMs- 
patch.  Triiman  had  been  critical  of  the 
newspaper  since  the  time  it  conducted  an 
Investigation  that  resulted  in  the]  conviction 
of  the  late  Tom  Pendergast,  Dem(^ratlc  boss 
of  Missouri.  Despite  their  exchtinge,  Tru- 
man and  Brandt  remained  persoaal  friends. 

Charles  G.  Ross,  who  later  waa  Truman's 
press  secretary,  opened  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Post-Dispatch  In  1918. 

Under  Brandt's  direction,  it  became  the 
largest  bureau  of  an  evening  newspaper  In 
the  capital,  with  seven  reporters.  I 

Brandt  received  many  Journali^lc  honors. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  conferred  on 
him  the  first  Raymond  Clapper  award,  which 
was  established  a  year  after  Clappjer.  a  noted 
columnist,  was  killed  in  a  plane  orash.  The 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  journalism 
gave  him  its  award  for  dlstingulsjied  service 
in  1939. 

Brandt  has  been  active  in  many  Journalis- 
tic organizations.  He  was  prealdlent  of  the 
National  Press  Club  in  1933  and  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club  in  1946.    He  took  an  fctlve  part 


in  Overseas  Writers,  made  up  of  correspond- 
ents with  foreign  experience. 

[From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Feb.  7, 1967) 

Mr.  Brandt  Retikes 

Raymond  P.  Brandt's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  member  of  the  Post-Dis- 
patch staff  comes  to  a  virtual  close  with  his 
retirement  as  contributing  editor.  Fortu- 
nately, he  will  continue  to  write  occasional 
articles  on  politics  and  economics,  the  fields 
in  which  he  has  specialized  for  most  of  his 
working  lifetime. 

Since  1923  "Pete"  Brandt  has  represented 
this  newspaper  In  Washington,  where  his 
keen  insight,  honesty  and  sound  Judgment 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  respected  figure 
in  Capital  Journalism.  Over  the  years,  many 
a  statesman  sought  Mr.  Brandt's  advice;  he 
knew  more  about  the  Federal  Government 
than  most  of  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
and  Judges — and  Presidents — on  whose  ac- 
tivities he  reported. 

Mr.  Brandt  brought  to  his  work  the  quali- 
ties young  reporters  are  taught  to  admire — 
accuracy,  scholarship,  objectivity,  integrity. 
Intellectual  curiosity,  industry,  and  an  ag- 
gressive determination  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter — the  qualities,  in  short,  that 
were  Insisted  upon  by  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

In  his  biography  In  Who's  Who  Mr.  Brandt 
lists  himself  as  a  "newspaperman,"  a  desig- 
nation of  which  he  was  proud  and  which 
reflects  his  devotion  to  the  profession  on 
which  his  career  cast  so  much  credit. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  90,  line  13,  strike  the  words  "As 
a  division"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "on 
the  same  basis  of  standards  for  personnel." 

On  line  19,  strike  the  word  "through"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  same  basis 
that  recruits  are  selected  by." 

On  line  20,  put  a  period  after  the  word 
"occur"  and  strike  the  remainder  of  line 
20  through  line  21. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  to  section  422(a) 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  which  relates 
to  the  Capitol  Police  force.  The  first 
portion  of  the  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plan  to  turn  the  Capitol  Police  force  into 
a  truly  professional  force,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing for  the  operation  of  the  force  on 
the  same  basis  of  standards  for  person- 
nel as  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  now  worded  provides  that 
the  Capitol  Police  shall  be  a  division  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  desire  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  intention,  possibly,  of  the 
authors  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  to 
make  the  Capitol  Police  a  division  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force.  I  believe 
we  can  accomplish  the  objective  we  all 
have  in  mind  by  providing  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Capitol  Police  meet  the 


same  or  similar  standards  for  personnel 
as  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  force. 

The  other  portion  of  my  amendment 
provides  that  in  replacing  members  on 
the  Capitol  Police  force,  they  shall  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  require. 
ments  as  recruits  are  selected  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  The  leglsla- 
tion  as  now  before  the  Senate  provides 
that  we  shall  recruit  for  the  Capitol 
Police  force  through  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  itself 
has  had  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  restricted 
to  recruiting  through  that  agency.  I  do 
think  the  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
force  should  meet  the  same  or  similar 
high  standards  as  those  by  which  re- 
cruits are  selected  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  offered  sec- 
tion 422  of  the  bill  certainly  deserve  to 
be  commended.  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  this  provision,  and 
what  I  have  offered  here  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  is  merely  to  perfect  or 
improve  the  situation  as  I  view  it.  I 
have  talked  with  various  members  of 
the  committee  and  none  are  opposing 
this  amendment.  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  accept  It, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  helpful  interest 
in  suggesting  language  for  this  section. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  very  important 
parts  of  the  reorganization  bill,  and  the 
controlling  part  of  the  section,  which  Is 
unaffected  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  reads,  as  follows: 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  converting 
the  Capitol  Police  force  to  a  professional 
force  which  shall  operate  under  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board. 

The  portion  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  proposed  his  amendment  is 
advisory,  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  formulation  of  such  plan,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of 
providing  for  the  operation  of  such  force  as 
a  division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  forc« 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  did  not  Intend  that  the  Capitol 
Police  should  necessarily  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  it  on  a  similar  basis 
of  professional  standards;  so  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  amendment  has  inserted  the 
words  "on  the  same  basis  of  standards 
for  personnel"  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  the  many  ofiBce 
buildings  that  we  have  are  to  be  given 
adequate  professional  police  protection. 
We  do  have  in  the  proposed  legislation 
a  clause  providing  that  the  members  who 
are  now  working  on  the  police  force, 
many  of  whom  are  working  their  way 
through  college  for  a  career  in  law 
or  some  other  profession,  wUl  be  retained, 
but  will  be  given  training  to  better 
qualify  them  for  the  job  of  law  enforce- 
ment here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  imderstood,  however,  that  as  these 
men  leave  the  force,  as  they  graduate 
from  college  and  return  to  their  States 
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to  take  up  other  careers,  that  their  re- 
placements shall  be  such  members  as 
the  Capitol  Police  force  shall  deem 
qualified  to  perform  law  enforcement 
duties.  The  bill  provides  for  replace- 
ments to  be  persons  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

It  would  be  difficult,  we  feel,  to  operate 
the  Capitol  Police  force  as  a  division  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  and  I 
think  the  language  that  would  be 
stricken,  although  it  was  purely  advi- 
sory, is  clarified  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  think  every  witness  who  testi- 
fied, and  all  members  of  the  committee, 
were  unanimous  in  feeling,  however,  that 
the  security  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings, 
and  of  the  employees,  particularly  the 
girls,  who  work  there,  and  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  to 
the  Capitol  to  go  through  the  building 
at  night,  as  it  is  kept  open  through  the 
summertime,  requires  that  the  area  be 
adequately  protected  by  police.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  seen  enough  incidents  to 
realize  why  mature,  qualified,  profes- 
sional policemen  are  better  suited  to  ful- 
fill the  security  needs  than  the  fine 
young  men  who  come  up  here  and  re- 
main on  duty  as  policemen  for  a  period 
of  a  few  months  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  reach  the  professional  status  that 
should  be  required  for  as  important  an 
assignment  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  the 
committee  is  able  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  ask  for  a  voice  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senator  does  not  choose  to 
use  more  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  agreeable. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  statement  to  make  on  the  consu- 
lar treaty,  but  in  order  not  to  detain  the 
Senators  who  are  working  on  the  pending 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  the  floor  now,  and  be  recog- 
nized immediately  after  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  concluded  his  busi- 
ness today  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  waiting.  Other 
Senators  are  waiting  to  leave.  We  have 
worked  out  with  Senators  adjustments 
on  amendments  which  they  had  intended 
to  offer.  I  feel  that  the  committee  is 
solidly  behind  these  compromises,  and  I 
feel  that  the  adjusted  amendments  will 
fit  in  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and 
expedite  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  after  the  Senate  completes 
action  today  on  the  pending  business. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  offered  several  amendments  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  general  objective 


of  the  bill:  to  permit  the  committees  to 
function  in  a  better  maimer. 

As  the  committee  reported  the  pending 
bill  to  the  floor,  the  bill  would  require 
more  rigid  committee  procedures  than 
under  the  existing  rules. 

The  entire  tendency  in  modern  juris- 
prudence in  the  courts  is  toward  getting 
to  the  substance  of  the  litigation  and 
away  from  rigid  rules  and  court  proce- 
dure which,  prior  to  the  past  few  decades, 
made  the  rules  an  end  in  themselves  and 
made  compliance  with  the  rules  more 
important  than  justice  to  the  litigants. 

The  object  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ments is  to  lighten  the  bUl's  rigid  propos- 
als and  give  the  several  committees  more 
autonomy  to  work  out  their  own  affairs 
and  provide  an  expeditious  procedure  for 
reaching  final  action  on  the  bills. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  50  and  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  amendment 
No.  50,  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  the 
substitute  amendment.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"when",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"during  executive  sessions  for  marking  up 
bills  or  for  voting  or  when". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  reference  is  to  lines  7,  8,  and  9  on 
page  6. 

The  pending  bill  requires  that  to  have 
a  closed  meeting  the  committee  would 
have  to  meet,  get  a  majority,  and  vote 
to  close  the  meeting. 

My  substitute  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 
My  amendment  would  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  without  such  require- 
ments. The  chairman  could  call  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting. 

The  amendment  adds  the  words  on 
page  6,  line  9,  after  striking  out  the  word 
"when,"  "dviring  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  when". 
It  provides,  in  other  words,  that  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  executive  sessions 
or  for  voting,  the  meeting  would  be 
closed.  The  committee  might  vote  the 
meetings  closed  for  other  purposes. 

Does  the  chairman  accept  the  sub- 
stitute amendment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  will  be  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  committee  has  been  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  present  language  in  the  Senate 
rules  provides  for  executive  sessions 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  markup  of 
or  voting  on  bills.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  reach  agree- 
ments and  compromises  recognizes  the 
difficult  situation  that  would  be  created 
If  this  were  not  possible. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  was  unclear 
as  to  whether  the  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  and  voting  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  postponed  by  committee  ac- 
tion or  be  allowed  by  committee  action. 
Certainly,  the  committee  did  not  in- 
tend this. 
The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  makes  it  ciTStal  clear  that  these 
two  things  are  permitted  in  executive 
session. 

We  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    52 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  52  and  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  and  ask  that 
the  substitute  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  10,  immediately  after  the 
word  "committee",  Insert  the  words  "who 
has  given  such  notice  of  Intention  at  the 
time  of  such  approval  of  that  measure  or 
who  at  that  time  has  requested  a  copy  of 
such  report". 

On  page  8,  line  17,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "more".  Insert  the  word  "such". 

On  page  8,  line  24,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "submitted".  Insert  the  words  "by  any 
such  member  of  the  committee". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill  provides  that  upon  the 
completion  and  preparation  of  proposed 
committee  reports  upon  a  measure,  such 
reports  shall  be  transmitted  promptly 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  slow- 
ing down  of  the  committee  procedures. 

I  have  offered  a  substitute  amendment 
and  worked  It  out  with  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  that  the  completed 
committee  reports  need  be  circulated 
only  to  those  who  intend  to  write  minor- 
ity views  or  who  request  a  report  at  the 
time  the  measure  Is  voted  on  In  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  time  the  vote  is  taken,  if  some 
committee  member  says,  "I  want  to  file 
minority  views,'  or  If  some  committee 
member  says,  "I  want  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port," the  report  would  then  be  circu- 
lated to  them.  However,  this  would  not 
automatically  be  done  for  all  members. 

We  felt  that  to  do  otherwise  would 
constitute  a  slowing  down  in  the  com- 
mittee procedures,  if  the  committee  had 
to  wait  to  get  all  of  the  reports  back. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  carefully  gone  over  the 
amendment.  We  feel  that  the  language 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
entirely  adequate  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  committee's  minority  members  if 
they  wish  to  file  minority  views. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  original 
language.  However,  many  feared  that 
It  would  slow  down  committee  pro- 
cedure. 

The  added  language,  by  agreement  oi 
the  committee  In  our  conferences,  pro- 
vides that  any  such  member  of  a  com- 
mittee who  requests  a  copy  of  a  report 
may  receive  it,  as  may  those  members 
who  give  notice  of  filing  minority  views. 

We  are  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. We  think  that  It  Improves  the 
bill  by  adding  clarity  to  the  language. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  fhe  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  imy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I 

The  amendment  was  agre€|d  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3  ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr^  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  t3  and  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  ameridment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a^  follows : 

On  page  12,  line  12,  strike  oilt  the  words 
"two  weeks",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "one  week". 

On  page  12.  line  13,  strike  o\  t  the  words 
"by  a  majority  vote". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr]  President. 
as  the  pending  bill  is  reported,  it  re- 
quires that  notice  of  a  hearing  to  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  be  given  2 
weeks  in  advance. 

The  substitute  amendment  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  would  change  that  re- 
quirement from  2  weeks  on  a  committee 
hearing  to  1  week's  notice. 

It  would  also  provide  that  t  le  commit- 
tee may  determine  by  its  rules,  or  Infor 


mal  agreements,  whether  the 


I -week  rule 


should  be  waived,  rather  than  having  to 
have  a  formal  vote  on  such  a  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  substitute 
amendment  would  provide  each  com- 
mittee with  more  flexibility  In  working 
out  its  rules.  i 

An  emergency  arises  sonletimes.  In 
which  case  It  is  not  desirably  to  wait  a 
week.  I 

We  have  worked  dlllgentlv  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  thesij  substitute  amend- 
ments with  the  distinguisjied  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  has  given 
great  time  to  this  effort.  Se  and  his 
staff  have  worked  with  us  day  after  day. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  commend 
him  for  his  diligence  In  helping  to  work 
out  these  amendments  in  thei  interest  of 
an  efficient  committee  procecjure  so  that 
the  procedures  will  not  be  th^  determin- 
ing factor  in  legislation.         | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  this 
amendment  also  deals  with  procedure. 
The  present  provision  proiides  for  2 
weeks'  notice  in  advance.  Hcwever,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  "Texas  and 
others  thought  that  2  weeks  w|ould  be  too 
long  a  time.  They  felt  th^t  1  week 
would  be  suflficient  time  fc^  the  an- 
nouncement. I 

There  is  nothing  containec^  in  the  bill 
to  prevent  the  announcement  of  2,  3,  or 
4  weeks'  notice  if  the  committee  so 
desires. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  the 
committee  can  determine  tttis  matter. 
If  the  committee  so  determines  by  ma- 
jority vote,  hearings  can  b^gln  at  an 
earlier  date  without  the  necessity  of 
extra  meetings  by  the  commitjtee  to  have 
a  majority  vote.  ' 

We  would  let  the  committer  determine 
whether  they  shall  begin  at]  an  earlier 
date.  This  provides  more  flexibility  to 
committee  members  who  cin  set  the 
hearings  earlier  or  later  if  tJa<  y  desire. 


We  are  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S9 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  state  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  called  up  out  of  order  because 
it  Is  on  the  same  page,  page  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
Una  21,  page  12.  strike  out  all  to  and  includ- 
ing the  comma  In  line  23,  page  12. 

Beginning  with  the  second  comma  In  line 
4,  page  49,  strike  out  all  to  and  including  the 
comma  In  line  6,  page  49. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bin  as  reported  provides  that  if  a 
hearing  of  a  committee  Is  open  to  the 
public,  this  hearing,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or 
television  or  both,  imder  such  rules  as 
the  committee  may  adopt.  My  amend- 
ment modifies  the  conditions  under 
which  hearings  may  be  broadcast,  so 
that  a  majority  vote  would  not  have  to 
be  obtained  prior  to  each  hearing  broad- 
cast. In  other  words,  my  amendment 
provides  that  the  committee  Itself  can 
adopt  rules  In  advance,  for  a  month  or 
for  the  whole  session,  if  it  wishes.  Each 
committee  could  adopt  rules  for  the 
broadcast  of  proceedings  of  those  com- 
mittees, without  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  vote  before  each  broad- 
cast. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  amendment 
deals  more  or  less  with  the  internal  deci- 
sions of  the  committee  which  rightly  be- 
long to  the  committee.  It  was  felt  that 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  rights 
were  granted  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  for 
the  session  should  be  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  committee;  and  the  decision 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  delegated  to  the 
chairman  by  the  committee  or  left  to 
the  majority  of  the  committee  to  work 
its  will,  should  be  a  part  of  the  Internal 
operation  of  the  committee,  and  not  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  the  Senate  itself 
should  prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules. 

Consequently,  we  are  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  regarding  the 
broadcasting  of  committee  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  54,  and  send 


to  the  desk  a  substitute  therefor,  and  I 
ask  that  the  substitute  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the 
words  "two  days",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "one  day". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  the  wonlj 
"determines  by  a  majority  vote",  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  determine". 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Before"  In  line 
8,  page  13,  strike  out  all  to  and  including  the 
word  "committee"  in  line  10,  page  13,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "If  so  requested 
by  any  such  committee,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mlttee  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of  membere 
of  the  committee  before  each  day  of  hearing 
before  the  conomittee". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  bill  has  been  reported,  it  requires 
that  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  each 
witness  be  filed  with  the  committee  at 
least  2  days  before  the  committee  hear- 
ing. My  experience  has  been  that  con- 
stituents coming  from  my  State  gen- 
erally do  not  get  to  Washington  2  days 
before  the  hearing.  Often,  they  do  not 
have  their  statements  completed  when 
they  reach  the  city. 

We  have  worked  out  an  amendment 
to  require  that  these  statements  be  filed 
1  day  in  advance  of  appearance,  instead 
of  2  days. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides that  that  requirement  could  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  seemed  cumbersome  to  us  to 
wait  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  to  waive  the 
filing  of  a  statement  by  a  witness  2  days 
before  a  hearing.  The  amendment 
would  amend  the  requirement  to  require 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  could 
walve'that  requirement. 

Furthermore,  this  new  rule  provides 
that  before  each  day's  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee staff  shall  prepare  a  digest  of  the 
statements  filed,  and  furnish  digests  ol 
the  proposed  testimony  to  the  committee 
members.  My  amendment  makes  these 
advance  staff  summaries  or  digests  of  the 
testimony  optional  with  each  committee, 
Instead  of  mandatory.  Each  committee 
can  adopt  its  own  procedures  as  to 
whether  to  require  Its  staff  to  digest 
these  advance  statements,  and  furnish 
them  to  the  members. 

I  imderstand  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  accepts 
this  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
has  been  reported,  has  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  reported. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  is 
glad  to  accept  the  modified  amendment, 
reducing  the  time  to  1  day  in  which  to 
file  advance  copies  of  statements  of  wit- 
nesses, realizing  that  many  witnesses  do 
not  arrive  In  Washington  2  days  ahead 
of  time  and  bring  their  statements  with 
them. 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  modification, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
attention  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of  it. 
We  provide  that,  if  so  requested  by  any 
such  committee,  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  prepare  a  digest  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  committee  before  each 
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^  of  hearing  before  the  committee. 
This  applies  to  the  advance  summary 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  advance 
summary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  digest  of  a  wit- 
ness' statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Obviously,  If  the 
witness  files  a  statement  1  day  before 
his  appearance,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
a  staff  member  to  digest  that  statement, 
or  it  will  be  diflScult  for  him  to  digest 
that  statement,  in  time  for  it  to  be  on 
the  desks  of  the  Members  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing.  So,  we  leave  this  matter 
optional  with  the  conunittee,  to  request 
their  own  staff,  which  they  have  the  right 
to  do  now,  to  prepare  digests. 

However,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  does  not  affect  the  requirement 
that  the  testimony  that  is  given  in  the 
hearing  by  these  witnesses  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  daily  summary,  as  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  amendment 
No.  54  relates  only  to  an  intracommittee 
presummary  of  the  testimony  that  is  to 
be  given.  The  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  a  separate  provision  for 
a  summary  by  the  staff  of  the  testimony 
presented  after  the  testimony  has  been 
presented. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  I  believe. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  No.  55. 
Yes,  that  is  the  next  amendment. 

But  before  we  leave  amendment  No. 
54,  dealing  with  this  language,  para- 
graph (c).  at  the  top  of  page  13.  the 
second  paragraph  in  that  amendment 
provides  that  the  requirement  of  wit- 
ness' statements  being  filed  may  be 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  should  like  to  make 
legislative  history  of  that  at  this  time 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
when  we  are  referring  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  subcommittee,  that  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee. 

As  a  practical  matter,  with  respect  to 
the  committees  on  which  I  have  served — 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— very  few  hearings  are  conducted 
by  the  full  committee.  Most  of  the  hear- 
ings of  those  committees  are  conducted 
by  subcommittees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  make 
legislative  history  that  we  are  referring 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  that  committee  or  the 
portion  of  the  committee  that  Is  con- 
ducting the  hearing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  the  com- 
mittee's understanding.  We  favor  that 
provision  and  believe  that  it  would  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  to  determine 
whether  the  requirement  should  be 
waived  or  not. 

It  is  especially  important  not  to  have 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  or  of 
the  subcommittee  to  determine  whether 
to  waive  the  right  of  a  witness  to  appear 
without  his  statement.  Often,  some  of 
the  most  Important  witnesses  appear 
after  the  committee  hearings  have 
started,  and  the  committee  is  happy  to 
have  the  advice  and  the  testimony  of 


such  witnesses,  who  may  have  come  at 
the  last  minute  and  could  not  possibly 
have  prepared  a  statement.  In  such 
cases,  the  right  to  waive  the  presentation 
of  an  advanced  copy  of  their  testimony 
properly  shoiold  be  left  with  the  minority 
and  majority  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee or  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  has  been  my 
experience.  Mr.  President — I  am  certain 
it  has  also  been  the  experience  of  other 
Senators — that  the  people  who  are  most 
likely  to  have  their  statements  ready  are 
the  representatives  of  the  trade  associa- 
tions in  Washington,  who  are  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  subject,  who  work 
on  legislation  of  a  certain  type  the  year 
around.  But  if  we  have  witnesses  from 
our  home  States  who  are  not  profession- 
als with  respect  to  the  legislation,  they 
may  have  something  very  valuable  to 
contribute,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  the  written  statement  ready. 

We  believe  it  is  valuable  that  we  have 
fiexible  procedures  so  that  we  can  get 
the  testimony  of  those — we  might  say 
amateur — witnesses  or  once-in-a-life- 
time  witnesses,  without  requiring  them 
to  have  the  statement  written  out  as  In 
the  case  of  a  witness  who  appears  be- 
fore committees  and  testifies  as  to  every 
bill  affecting  his  trade  association. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
feel  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
is  satisfactory  and  we  are  happy  to 
accept  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  tMr. 
YARBOROUGH].    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     65 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  55,  and  send 
to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  amendment 
No.  55. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  13,  line  19,  strike  out  the  word 
"shall",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "may." 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  new  requirement  is  imposed  on  com- 
mittees by  the  bill.  It  would  require  that 
after  the  completion  of  each  day  of  hear- 
ings before  a  committee  the  staff  shall 
prepare  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
that  was  heard  before  the  committee 
that  day.  If  hearings  upon  any  measure 
before  the  committee  are  ordered  by  the 
committee  to  be  printed,  any  simimaries 
of  testimony  given  In  such  hearings 
which  would  have  been  so  prepared  shall 
be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  change  that  language  to 
"may  be  printed"  instead  of  the  manda- 
tory requirement  that  these  staff  sum- 
maries "shall  be  printed." 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  would  require 
the  staff  to  summarize  the  testimony. 
The  requirement  is  that  the  summary 
must  be  printed  along  with  the  testi- 
mony. My  substitute  amendment  No.  55 
would  leave  the  requirement  of  prepar- 
ing the  simimary  In  the  bill  but  would 
make  It  optional  with  the  committee  as 
to  whether  It  Is  printed  or  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  this 


Is  a  very  Important  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion bill. 

We  have  heard  a  great  many  com- 
plaints by  Senators  that  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  and  onerous  duty  to  have 
the  staff  prepare  a  digest  of  testimony 
given  before  Senate  committees. 

Tlie  committee  does  not  feel  that  this 
duty  Is  going  to  require  as  great  an  effort 
or  expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  as  the  opponents  of  this  provision 
suggest.  Despite  many  complaints  that 
apparently  have  been  made,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  expect  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  digest  or  memorandum  that 
would  summarize  in  concise  language  a 
statement  that  might  be  four,  five,  or  10 
pages  long.  Such  a  summary  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  a  member  who 
was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing 
and  wishes  to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  miss 
something  that  was  vital  or  important 
in  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  from  years 
of  experience  that  statements  of  wit- 
nesses often  are  unnecessarily  long;  and 
even  in  the  presentation  to  the  commit- 
tee, statements  are  often  briefed  by  those 
who  are  presenting  them,  so  that  many 
times  the  full  statement  is  not  in  the 
record. 

In  order  to  help  Senators  know  more 
about  what  has  taken  place,  should  Sen- 
ators unfortunately  be  absent  from  hear- 
ings, we  feel  that  it  would  be  no  great 
imposition  on  the  staff  to  prepare  a  brief 
summary  for  committee  members. 

Knowing  that  some  of  these  digests 
might  not  be  fully  acceptable  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  it  might  be  claimed  that 
they  do  not  fully  cover  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  we  leave  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  committee 
may,  if  It  wishes,  print  the  summary  as 
a  part  of  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. However,  if  the  committee  feels 
that  the  summary  should  not  be  released 
to  the  general  public,  committee  mem- 
bers may  use  it  for  their  own  informa- 
tion in  reaching  conclusions  on  amend- 
ments to  bills,  and  such  summary  may 
be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  committee's 
records.  Mr.  President,  the  summary  Is 
not  required  to  be  printed.  The  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  only  if  the  commit- 
tee decides  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
such  summary  to  be  printed. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  very  helpful. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
efforts  In  this  matter  and  in  other  mat- 
ters suggested  by  him. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  careful  study  of  this  matter,  and  for 
his  recognition  of  the  needs  of  Senators 
to  have  this  briefing  service.  I  thank 
him  as  well  for  his  recognition  that  It 
should  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
committee  to  determine  whether  the 
summary  shall  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  55,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  [Putting  the 
question.] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr,  President, 
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the  action  which  has  just  b^en  taken 
represents  action  on  six  of  the  amend- 
ments which  we  proposed,  and  some  of 
my  other  proposals  were  sut  stantially 
covered  by  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  which 
were  voted  on.  We  have  some  proposals 
pending  and  during  the  recess  we  intend 
to  discuss  them  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ronzy]. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  approach  to  the  amendments.  He 
has  taken  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee and  worked  them  out,  ai  id  worked 
out  compromises  in  connect  ion  with 
them. 

I  feel  that  the  six  amendmen  s  adopted 
will  expedite  the  procedures  an  1  preserve 
some  of  the  essentials  which  t  le  distin- 
guished Senator  was  attenpting  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate  flexibility 
is  needed  because  a  Senator  may  serve 
on  three  or  four  committees,  iis  well  as 
three  or  four  subcommittees,  w  lich  meet 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  i;  a  neces- 
sity for  him  to  attend  each  mee  ;ing.  We 
have  considered  in  these  amendments 
the  problems  that  Senators  ha'  'e  in  con- 
nection with  committee  meetini  ;s  and  the 
heavy  burden  that  is  placed  on  Sen- 
ators. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  studious  in  work- 
ing these  matters  out  in  order  t  a  improve 
these  procedures.  I  greatly  sppreciate 
his  approach  to  this  legislation , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  td  say  that 
the  committee  appreciates  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Seniitor  from 
Texas.  These  matters  are  of  a  rather 
intimate  nature  to  Senators.  I  lany  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  have  gone  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  advicd  and  co- 
operation of  such  studious  Senators  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  on  th  e  basis  of 
his  experience  in  committees,  has  been 
helpful  in  clarifying  the  situation  in  an 
efifort  to  speed  up  legislation  to  prevent 
any  unnecessary  delay  that  might  be 
caused  by  unnecessary  revisi<  n  of  the 
rules.  The  Senator  has  been  i  ery  help- 
ful. I  appreciate  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  has  enabled  us  in  a  ew  hours 
to  save  the  time  of  Senators  or  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  These  mattirs  could 
have  consumed  a  day,  2  days,  c  r  perhaps 
3  days.  We  hope  that  we  fird  equally 
cooperative  other  Senators  i.'ho  have 
amendments,  so  that  we  can  i  educe  the 
accumulated  number  of  amenc  ments. 

Many  of  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  were  similar  In  nature 
to  amendments  proposed  by  ot  ler  Sena- 
tors. We  hope  that  other  Serators  will 
be  agreeable  to  accepting  th^  amend- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  because  in  tnany  in- 
stances other  amendments  miodify  the 
same  sections  of  the  bill  as  weri  modified 
by  amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as, and  under  which  we  would  arrive  at 
the  same  end.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  way  In  which!  we  have 
been  able  to  work  these  matters  out  in 
"committee  rather  than  to  takq  the  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  again  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  As  he  has 
stated,  we  worked  for  hours  on  these 
proposals.  We  attempted  to  work  them 
out  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor.  Also,  as  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned,  we  have  disposed  of  a 
good  many  amendments. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conference,  and  assistant  majority 
leader,  for  an  executive  matter. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Joe  W.  Fleming  n,  of 
Arkansas,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  action 
just  taken  by  the  Senate  in  approving  the 
nomination  of  Lowell  K.  Bridwell  to  be 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
within  the  newly  formed  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  will  undertake  most 
important  duties  in  connection  with  the 
orderly  and  continued  creative  develop- 
ment of  the  highway  system  of  the 
United  States — during  a  period  of  transi- 
tion when  Important  policy  decisions  will 
be  required. 

This  nomination  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Mr. 
Bridwell  appeared  before  our  committee, 
and  was  questioned  carefully  on  his  back- 
ground. He  has  fully  satisfied  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that,  both  as  a 
distinguished  journalist  and  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  ofQcial,  he  will  effectively 
discharge  the  very  broad  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  him  in  connection  with 
highway  transportation. 

I  add  that  there  was  complete  ap- 
proval by  the  committee  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bridwell. 

Another  matter  of  importance  consid- 
ered by  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  the  nomination  of  Joe 


W.  Fleming  n,  to  be  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  regional  com- 
missions.  We  have  now  had  2  years  of 
experience  with  this  12-State  region,  in 
which  each  State  has  been  represented 
by  its  Governor.  The  Commission  is  a 
partnership,  and  a  fine  example  of  crea- 
tive federalism.  It  has  functioned  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  under  the  cochair- 
manship  of  John  Sweeney;  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  practice  of  cooperative 
Federal-State  action  will  continue  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  Joe  W.  Fleming 
n. 

Mr.  Fleming  is  known  to  many  Sena- 
tors, having  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT].  For  almost  2  years, 
he  has  been  functioning  \\nth  the  Ap-' 
palachian  Regional  Commission,  as  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  direct  Interest, 
as  does  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
in  the  12-Stat€  Appalachian  area,  feel 
that  in  Mr.  Fleming  we  will  have  the 
work  at  the  Federal  level  carried  forward 
with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  Public  Law  89-4  and 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC 
FACILITY  NEEDS  AND  FINANCING" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me  for  one  or  two  unan- 
imous-consent requests? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  56.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  provid- 
ing for  the  printing  of  1,500  additional 
copies  of  volumes  I  and  II  of  committee 
print  entitled  "State  and  Local  Public 
Facility  Needs  and  Financing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 
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S.   Con.   Res.   7 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
ftsentatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "State  and 
Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  the  printing  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  additional  copies  of  its  joint  committee 
print  entitled  'State  and  liocal  Public  Facility 
Needs  and  Financing' ". 

The  title  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  additional  copies  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  entitled  'State  and  Local 
Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing' ". 


cemed,  as  are  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  generally,  that  we  control  and 
abate  the  pollution  of  our  air. 

The  President  recently  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  message  on  preserving  our 
natural  heritage,  which  was  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  draft  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  national  effort  to  abate 
and  control  air  pollution.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and 
the  parent  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  be  doubly  involved  in  advancing  this 
program  during  the  current  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 


AIR     POLLUTION     CAUSED     BY 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  57,  Senate  Resolution 
80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Senate  Resolution  80,  to  print  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  air  pollution  caxised  by 
motor  vehicles,  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  80 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  fifth  semiannual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
caused  by  motor  vehicles  and  measures 
taken  toward  its  alleviation,  dated  December 
1966,  in  compUance  with  Public  Law  88-206, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-272. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  will  be- 
gin hearings  in  Los  Angeles  on  February 
13  and  14  on  this  very  vital  subject  of  air 
pollution,  with  specific  attention  to  emis- 
sions from  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

Since  the  resolution  requests  the  print- 
ing of  certain  of  the  findings  and  criteria 
in  this  field,  it  Is  appropriate  to  mention 
the  scheduled  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee at  this  time. 

We  will  continue  the  hearings  in  Den- 
ver on  the  16th  of  February,  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  17th,  and  then  in  Detroit  on  the 
20th  and  21st. 

The  committee  will  be  chaired  by  the 
very  knowledgeable  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie].  Several  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  join  him  in  these  im- 
portant hearings. 

We  realize  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  intensely  interested  and  con- 


THE  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  58,  Senate  Resolution 
76. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Senate  Resolution  76,  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
the  10th  annual  report  of  the  status  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  at  this  point  that 
the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
resolutions  which  have  just  been  called 
up  under  unanimous-consent  request, 
were  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  76 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  the  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Projects, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  Introductory  statement  by  Senator 
Anderson,  and  that  five  hundred  extra  copies 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  widespread  public  debate  about  the 
Soviet  Consular  Convention,  a  basic  mis- 
conception has  arisen.  That  misconcep- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  con- 
vention at  all.  I  Intend  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  show  that  the  basic  functions 
and  protections  which  this  convention 
supposedly  would  give  are  already  in 
force;  and  that  even  though  they  are 
In  force,  they  are  Ignored.  And  finally, 
no  additional  protection  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  said  that  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
convention,  the  first  bilateral  convention 
signed  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States,  is  to  afford  protection  to 
increasing  numbers  of  American  citizens 


traveling  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  no  treaty  is  necessary 
for  the  President  to  establish  foreign 
consulates  on  American  soil;  that  power 
is  already  encompassed  in  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibilities  for  foreign 
relations.  Soviet  consulates  were  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1937,  and  an  American 
consulate  was  established  in  Vladivostok 
in  1941.  Apparently  then,  no  new  treaty 
is  needed  for  the  resimiptlon  of  consular 
relations  outside  of  our  embassies. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  new  agreement 
should  be  needed  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  already  give  Soviet  nationals 
in  the  United  States  the  advantage  of 
broad,  democratic  rights,  including 
prompt  notification  to  Soviet  oflQcials 
when  a  Soviet  national  is  arrested.  The 
Soviets  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  with- 
out a  treaty,  simply  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

And  yet  the  Soviets  have  already 
agreed  to  recognize  such  rights  since 
1933,  an  agreement  they  have  repeatedly 
violated,  down  to  the  most  recent  weeks. 
On  November  16,  1933,  Maxim  Lltvinov 
and  President  Roosevelt  exchanged  mem- 
orandums setting  forth  coiiditions  for  the 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  United  States.  Litvinov  at  that  time 
was  the  Soviet  Peoples  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  documents  dis- 
cussed the  possible  negotiation  of  a  con- 
sular convention,  in  which  "nationals  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  granted  rights 
with  reference  to  legal  protection  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  those  enjoyed  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics 
by  nationals  of  the  nation  most  favored 
in  that  respect."  But  even  though  that 
treaty  was  never  specifically  negotiated, 
Lltvinov  promised  nevertheless  that 
"such  rights  will  be  granted  to  American 
nationals  immediately  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  relations  between  our  two 
countries."  In  other  words,  the  protec- 
tion would  be  granted  merely  upon  the 
condition  of  diplomatic  recognition. 

What  kind  of  protection  did  Litvinov 
promise?  Litvinov  called  Roosevelt's 
attention  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany,  signed  on 
October  12,  1925.  American  rights  would 
become  equal  to  those  of  Grermany,  the 
"most  favored  nation."  The  language  of 
this  agreement  is  almost  Identical  to  the 
protective  clauses  of  the  1964  consular 
treaty : 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes 
to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  Inform 
the  consul  of  the  other  Party  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible whenever  a  national  of  the  country 
which  he  represents  is  arrested  In  his  district. 

The  consul  shall  be  notified  either  by  a 
communication  from  the  person  arrested  or 
by  the  authorities  themselves  direct.  Such 
communications  shall  be  made  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  seven  times  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  in  large  towns.  Including 
capitals  of  districts,  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  times  twenty-four  hours  .  .  . 

In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  requests 
made  by  consular  representatives  to  visit 
nationals  of  their  country  under  arrest,  or 
to  have  them  visited  by  their  representatives, 
shall  be  granted  without  delay. 

President  Roosevelt  assumed  that  the 
protection  promised  by  Litvinov  was 
already  in  effect,  when  he  wrote  in  formal 
reply: 
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Let  me  add  that  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  In  the  Soviet  Unjon  will  be 
zealoiis  In  guarding  the  rights  oil  American 
nationals,  partlcvilarly  the  right  to  a  fair, 
public,  and  speedy  trial  and  the  ^ght  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  their  choice.  We 
shall  expect  that  the  nearest  Amwlcan  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  officer  shall  te  notified 
Immediately  of  any  arrest  or  detection  of  an 
American  national,  and  that  '  he  shall 
promptly  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  com- 
municate' and  converse  with  suca  national. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  State  D^artment 
Itself  subsequently  treated  the  agreement 
of  November  16.  1933,  as  a  bin^ng  docu- 
ment. In  the  official  publication  "For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Uniteii  States, 
Diplomatic  Papers,  the  Soviet  Union, 
1933-39,"  there  is  recorded  extensive  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  over  Soviet 
violations  of  the  November  '16,  1933. 
undertaking.  There  are  15  ite<ns  of  cor- 
respondence in  1937,  18  item$  in  1938, 
16  items  in  1939.  They  majl  be  read 
there  by  anyone  who  wishes. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  fetate  De- 
partment then  regarded  the]  right  of 
access  to  arrested  citizens  as  indisput- 
able. Secretary  of  State  Co^dell  Hull 
even  held  that  these  rights  |  were  in- 
violable even  if  Litvinoff  had  r^ever  even 
written  his  memorandum  of  ^lovember 
16,  1933.  Writing  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Moscow  in  1937.  he  Instructed 
him: 

You  should  not,  however,  saj  anything 
that  would  imply  that  this  letter  (of  Lltvln- 
off's)  Is  the  only  basis  for  this  Go^femment's 
request  and  you  should  make  i|t  plain.  If 
necessary,  that  this  Governmint  would 
expect  the  granting  of  such  permission  even 
In  the  absence  of  all  written  gu^'antles. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guarantees 
did  exist  in  writing.  j 

Now  some  people  might  sat  that  all 
this  was  a  long  time  ago,  anq  that  the 
Soviets  might  have  changed  llheir  atti- 
tude in  recent  years.  Yet  Ithe  1964 
Treaty  has  been  signed  for  30  months, 
and  there  have  been  20  cases  of  Ameri- 
cans detained  by  Soviet  police,  i  The  best 
comment  upon  this  situation  was  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Rusk  whan  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Forfflign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  January  E3: 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  thejsovlet  au- 
thorities adhere  to  the  standard  if  notifica- 
tion and  access  provided  for  by  ttjls  Conven- 
tion— 

Said  Mr.  Rusk.  I 

I  ask,  then,  does  this  show  fcood  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets?  I  frant  that 
the  treaty  is  not  yet  in  force,  but  it  would 
not  hurt  the  Soviets  to  demonstrate  their 
eagerness  to  abide  by  its  proviisions.  By 
adhearing  to  the  agreed-upon  standards 
even  now,  the  Soviets  would  not  have  lost 
anything;  on  the  contrary,  t|iey  would 
have  gained  a  propaganda  success.  One 
thinks  immediately  of  the  .  notoriety 
gained  by  the  Barghoorn  incident,  and 
the  Newcomb  Mott  tragedy,  "fhe  Secre- 
tary of  State  testified  further:  j 

Surely  such  Incidents  have  serious  public 
Impact  In  this  country.  Without  rules  of  the 
kind  this  Convention  would  provide,  the  ar- 
rest of  an  Individual  quickly  beeches  an  In- 
ternational Incident. 

And  well  It  might. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  bhould  be 
considered  on  the  actual  benefits  it  will 


bring  to  UJ3.  citizens,  and  not  upon  its 
alleged  effect  upon  improving  the  Com- 
munist image  in  the  world.  If  the  Com- 
munist government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  interested  in  improving  its  own 
image,  the  Soviet  Presidium  could  long 
since  have  ratified  the  1964  treaty  with- 
out delay.  The  Presidium  acts  imder  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  hampered  by  free  and 
open  debate,  nor  by  the  prudence  and 
caution  which  has  caused  this  Chamber 
to  hesitate  over  the  matter.  The  Soviet 
Presidium  does  not  have  to  wait  to  act 
until  the  U.S.  Senate  acts.  If  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  the  Soviet  empire  wanted 
to  afford  U.S.  citizens  the  elementary 
rights  of  free  citizens,  they  could  have 
done  so  by  flat  many  months  ago. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  prepared  to  af- 
ford U.S.  citizens  these  elementary 
rights.  The  main  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiating  the  Consular  Treaty 
is  in  security  diplomatic  immunity  for 
its  consular  persormel.  an  Immunity 
never  before  granted  on  such  a  broad 
basis.  Since  1957  alone,  according  to 
FBI  statements,  28  Soviet  diplomats  have 
been  arrested  or  expelled  for  crimes,  in- 
cluding espionage.  This  treaty  would 
grant  to  Soviet  charwomen  in  Soviet  con- 
sulates the  same  immunity  from  prose- 
cution now  enjoyed  only  by  recognized 
diplomatic  personnel.  No  other  consul- 
ar convention  has  even  suggested  such  a 
sweeping  grant  of  immunity.  In  the 
past,  Soviet  consulate  personnel  on  U.S. 
soil  have  submitted  to  U.S.  criminal  law. 
If  Soviet  criminal  law  is  so  patently  im- 
just  that  even  a  foreign  consul  needs 
special  immunity,  then  the  climate  Is  not 
yet  favorable  for  the  normalization  of 
travel  and  trade  relations  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  consulates  implies.  The 
"Immunity"  which  the  Soviets  promise 
In  this  treaty  is  not  a  benefit  which  it  is 
safe  for  us  to  seek. 

It  is  rather  the  immunity  which  the 
Soviets  would  gain  for  their  agents  in 
the  United  States  which  is  the  problem. 
This  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
espionage  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  Soviets 
in  negotiating  this  treaty.  Ambassador 
Foy  Kohler  has  testified  that  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal  for  Immunity  origi- 
nated from  the  Soviet  side.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  thing  they  bargained  for.  This 
outrageous  concession  can  be  forgone 
by  the  United  States  without  harm.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  the  treaty  pro- 
poses which  does  not  now  exist  in  our 
consular  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  immunity  provision  must  be 
dropped;  and  without  it,  the  treaty  adds 
no  substantive  rights  which  we  do  not 
already  have  a  basis  for  demanding. 

Since  this  treaty  was  signed  in  1964, 
the  opposite  postures  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
changed  drastically.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  the  real 
power  behind  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviets  could  stop  the  Viet- 
namese war  any  time  they  wished.  The 
Soviets  could  very  well  now  refuse  to 
ratify  this  treaty,  and  deal  us  a  stunning 
slap  in  the  face.  After  all  it  Is  the 
United  States  that  initiated  these  pro- 
posals, and  begged  on  bended  knee  to  get 
them  signed. 

The  final  question,  then.  Is  whether  we 
ought  to  be  encouraging  U.S.  citizeru  to 
travel  in  Communist  coimtrlec  In  times 


of  increasing  stress.  This  consular 
treaty  perhaps  promises  them  a  false 
protection.  If  the  Soviets  violated  it 
after  it  went  into  force,  the  United  Stat« 
would  have  no  sanctions  to  apply,  except 
to  make  the  violation  into  a  dangerous 
international  incident.  We  could  re- 
scind reciprocal  Soviet  privileges  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  Soviets  would  feel 
no  great  loss,  for  less  than  900  Soviet  na- 
tionals now  travel  yearly  in  the  United 
States. 

But  for  the  Americans,  the  loss  could 
be  much  more  dramatic.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
violate  this  treaty,  even  if  it  goes  into 
effect.  The  U.S.  State  Department,  in 
a  memorandum  distributed  to  Senators 
on  February  6,  has  as  much  as  said  so. 
In  discussing  the  extraordinary  provi- 
sions for  diplomatic  immunity,  the  memo 
states: 

without  Immunity,  our  consular  em- 
ployees could  be  Jailed  or  suffer  even  harsher 
punishment  on  similar  trumped-up  charges. 

If  the  Soviets  are  expected  to  arrest 
official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  on  trumped-up  charges,  will  they 
not  also  harass  ordinary  citizens  of  the 
United  States?  And  even  with  the 
treaty,  ordinary  U.S.  citizens  get  no  im- 
munity. The  only  protection  they  get  is 
the  right  to  confer  with  consular  officials 
before  they  are  tried  by  a  kangaroo  court 
on  trumped-up  charges.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Government  ought  to  be  warn- 
ing its  citizens  against  taking  such  dan- 
gerous risks,  instead  of  encouraging  them 
to  make  use  of  such  dubious  protection 
as  this  treaty  offers. 

Mr.  President,  several  recent  newspa- 
per articles  shed  much  light  on  this  Con- 
sular Treaty  which  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  ratify.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
February  4  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe -Democrat.  It  is  entitled  "Consu- 
lar Pact  Production  'New'  in  1933,"  and 
was  written  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Globe-Democrat.  Mr. 
Edward  W.  O'Brian.  I  would  like  to  read 
this  article  for  the  information  of  my 
fellow  Senators. 

" The  "new"  protection  which  the  pending 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sup- 
posed to  provide  for  American  tourists  In 
Russia  was  In  fact  pledged  by  the  Soviet 
Union  33  years  ago. 

The  Russian  pledge  was  a  key  part  of  the 
agreements  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton that  comprised  the  diplomatic  founda- 
tion for  United  States  recognition  of  the 
Communist  regime  Nov.  16,  1933. 

Research  by  this  newspaper  Into  State  De- 
partment documents  shows  that  President 
Roosevelt  demanded  and  received  a  formal 
promise  that  American  citizens  traveling  In 
Russia  would  be  accorded  several  legal  safe- 
guards by  Russia  authorities. 

These  safeguards,  explicitly  spelled  out  In 
the  documents  exchanged  In  1933,  are  vir- 
tually Identical  with  the  supposedly  "new" 
rights  granted  under  the  consular  treaty  now 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee. 

The  1933  pledge  by  the  Russians  Is  still  In 
effect.  It  was  among  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments In  President  Roosevelt's  decision  to  es- 
tablUh  diplomatic  relations  wltU  the  Soviet 
Union. 

IJTVINOIT  PLZDOK 

The  pledge  was  made  In  a  letter  to  "My 
Dear  Mr.  President"  by  Maxim  Lltvlnoff,  then 
Soviet  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
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He  assured  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  several 
■'rights  will  be  granted  to  American  nationals 
immediately  upon  establishment  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries." 

The  "rights"  guaranteed  by  Lltvlnoff  were 
jtated  by  him  to  be  these: 

United  States  diplomatic  representatives 
irould  be  notified  "as  soon  as  possible"  of  the 
arrest  of  any  American  In  the  Soviet. 

Notification  would  be  within  three  days 
i;  the  arrest  were  In  a  city,  and  within  seven 
days  elsewhere. 

"In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,"  United 
States  diplomats  or  their  representatives 
would  be  allowed  to  visit  arrested  Americans 
"without  delay"  upon  request. 

In  his  reply  of  the  same  day,  President 
Roosevelt  declared  he  was  "glad"  this  pledge 
»us  going  Into  effect  "Immediately." 

He  then  reafllrmed  his  understanding  of  Its 
meaning. 

"Let  me  add  that  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  In  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  zealous  In  guarding  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican nationals,  particularly  the  right  to  a 
fair,  public,  and  speedy  trial  and  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel  of  their  choice," 
the  President  told  Lltvlnoff. 

ARGTTMENTS 

"We  shall  expect  that  the  nearest  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  be 
notified  Immediately  of  any  arrest  or  deten- 
tion of  an  American  national,  and  that  he 
aball  promptly  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  imd  converse  with  such  na- 
tional." 

In  advocating  Senate  ratification  of  the 
pending  treaty,  President  Johnson,  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  other  officials  have 
used  as  their  principal  argument  the  claim 
that  American  travelers  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  now  without  leg:al  protection  from  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  Imprisonment. 

On  Thursday,  for  example,  President  John- 
son appealed  for  Senate  ratification  on  the 
ground  that  "we  need  this  treaty  to  protect 
the  18,000  American  citizens  who  each  year 
travel  from  this  country  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  convention  requires  Immediate  noti- 
fication to  us  whenever  an  American  citizen 
Is  arrested  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Insures 
our  right  to  visit  that  citizen  within  four 
days,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  Is  desirable." 

VIOLATIONS 

State  department  records  show  that 
Russia's  pledge  In  1933  has  been  violated 
more  times  than  can  be  counted. 

In  1956,  for  example,  a  State  Department 
note  protested  Soviet  detention  of  American 
personnel  Involved  In  various  aircraft  Inci- 
dents since  1949. 

The  note  stated  that  this  government  had 
trouble  even  in  learning  the  Identity  of  the 
Americans. 

Another  pledge  by  Russia  In  1933  was  to 
"refrain  from  Interfering  In  any  manner  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United  States"  and 
to  refrain  from  attempting  to  damage 
American  security. 

According  to  a  recent  FBI  list,  28  Soviet 
officials  have  been  arrested  or  expelled  from 
the  United  States  since  1957  for  espionage 
activities. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  12  criminal 
court  cases  since  1960  involving  American 
citizens  and  others  caught  conspiring  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  violation  of  espionage 
and  passport  laws. 

It  is  disturbing  that  we  are  calling  for 
a  new  treaty  at  the  same  time  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  real  foe  in  Vietnam. 
David  Lawrence  has  skillfully  pointed 
this  out  in  his  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  February  8.  This  column  is 
enUtled  "Russia  CaUed  Real  Foe  in  Viet- 
nam," and  it  reads  sis  follows: 
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Russia  Called  Real  Foe  in  Vietnam 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Peace  could  come  overnight  In  the  Vietnam 
war  If  the  Soviet  Union — which  is  spending 
bUUons  of  dollars  to  supply  war  planes  and 
other  weapons,  and  Is  providing  military 
technicians  to  the  North  Vietnamese — were 
to  decide  to  withhold  its  aid  unless  hostili- 
ties are  ended. 

For  the  Moscow  government  Is  at  present 
the  real  adversary  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  and  has  been  Indirectly  responsible 
for  the  killing  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers. Yet,  instead  of  demanding  an  end  to 
such  acts  of  war,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration are  actually  asking  Congress  to 
ratify  a  new  consular  treaty  which  could 
mean  assistance  to  the  Soviet  system  of  In- 
filtration. 

The  figures  derived  from  official  sovirces 
show  that  in  the  last  two  years  more  than 
$2  billion  worth  of  supplies — oil,  field  artil- 
lery pieces,  heavy  infantry  weapons  and  mod- 
ern Jets,  Including  light  bombers — have  been 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  forces.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  pilots  have  been  sent  by  the 
Hanoi  government  to  Russia  to  be  trained. 
More  than  2.000  Soviet  technicians  are  In 
North  Vietnam  training  missile  crews  and 
operating  military  supply  stations. 

The  tendency  heretofore  has  been  to  por- 
tray Red  China  as  the  principal  factor  In  the 
bolstering  of  the  North  Vietnam  government. 
But  the  evidence  is  coming  out  now  that 
Russia  has  become  In  the  last  two  years  the 
mainstay  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
Red  Chinese,  despite  their  Internal  troubles, 
are  continuing  to  supply  light  weapons,  am- 
munition and  rice,  all  of  which  is  a  big  help 
to  the  guerrilla  forces.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, are  providing  the  real  sinews  of  the  war 
which  is  causing  America  and  its  allies  to 
incur  thousands  of  casualties. 

Oddly  enough,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
secretary  general,  U  Thant,  have  not  said  or 
done  anything  to  protest  this  action.  In- 
side the  United  States  the  facts  about  the 
Russians  aid  have  not  been  publicized.  His- 
torically, the  action  of  the  Soviet  government 
would  long  ago  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
formal  protest  by  the  American  government 
and  could  have  brought  about  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations.  The  Moscow  govern- 
ment in  1953  openly  boasted  that  It  had  been 
furnishing  arms  and  supplies  to  Red  China, 
though  that  country  had  been  denounced 
in  1951  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  aggressor  in  South  Korea. 

Today  the  Russians  are  again  giving  mUl- 
tary  aid  to  an  aggressor,  and  the  subject 
isn't  even  being  discussed  in  the  United 
Nations.  Nor  is  It  being  mentioned  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  in  Congress  or  else- 
where. Instead,  the  pressure  for  peace  moves 
Is  centered  on  the  North  Vietnamese  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment Is  encouraging  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  keep  on  fighting  and  is  supplying  the 
necessary  military  aid  for  that  purpose. 

Incidentally,  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  news  dispatches  in  the  last  24  hours,  has 
achieved  its  "first  major  success  In  a  cam- 
paign to  get  Russian  arms  and  military  tech- 
nicians Into  pro-Western  nations."  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  Russia  to 
supply  military  aid  to  Iran,  which  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  along 
with  Turkey,  Britain,  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  organization 
which  the  American  government  played  an 
important  part  In  forming  so  as  to  defend 
the  Middle  East  against  Communist  pene- 
tration. 

Also,  the  news  dispatches  tell  of  the  use 
of  Cambodian  territory  by  the  Communists 
to  attack  American  troops  In  Vietnam.  Thus, 
the  forces  aided  by  Moscow  are  spreading 
the  war  into  other  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


The  question  is  why  the  President  and  the 
Congress  remain  silent  though  they  have  In- 
dubitable proofs  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
North  Vietnam's  principal  ally. 

For  the  reasons  contained  in  my  re- 
marks and  fortified  by  these  two  par- 
ticular columns,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  Senate  to  give 
its  stamp  of  approvtd  to  the  Consular 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  TROOP  DEPLOYMENT 
IN  EUROPE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  89 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  49,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Europe. 

I  submit  this  amendment,  rather  than 
an  alternate  resolution,  because  I  believe 
that  my  wording  is  in  fundamental  har- 
mony with  the  objectives  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  with  the 
motivations  that  inspired  him  to  intro- 
duce his  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  his  amendment  printed 
and  reported? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  remain  at  the  desk  for  5  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  89)  was  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations,  jointly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  89 

Strike  out  the  preamble  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace;  and 

"Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  security  structure 
and  has  effectively  served  as  a  shield  against 
the  contingency  of  Communist  aggression  In 
Europe;  and 

"Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  remain  interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  it  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed;  and 

"Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  to- 
day In  a  state  of  grave  disarray  because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  France;  the  failure  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  nuclear  sharing;  the 
British  financial  crisis  and  the  possibility 
that  this  will  lead  to  a  significant  reduction 
of  British  NATO  forces;  the  failure  of  some 
other  members  of  the  alliance  to  contribute 
men  and  materials  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  and  for  other  reasons;  and 

"Whereas  the  strength  of  NATO  has  derived 
in  large  measure  from  American  participa- 
tion in  NATO  and  from  the  credibility  of  the 
total  American  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Europe — and  this  Is  truer  at  the  present 
critical  Juncture  In  NATO  affairs  than  it  has 
been  at  any  previous  time;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  widespread  fear  In  Eu- 
rope,   fanned    by   the    critics    of    American 
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policy  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  ^U  lead  to 
a  weakening  In  the  United  State*  commit- 
ment to  defend  Europe;  and 

"Whereaa  any  further  eroslom  of  con- 
fidence in  NATO  would  seriously  i*eaken  the 
free  world.  dlplomaUcally  and  mlUtarlly,  and 
might  reactivate  the  danger  of  qommunlst 
aggression  In  Europe;  and 

"Whereas  the  relnvigoration  'of  NATO 
would  assure  the  maintenance  of  peace  In 
Europe,  would  enormovisly  enUance  our 
diplomatic  potential,  and,  by  persuading  the 
Communists  that  aggression  will  4ot  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed  and  their  effortB|  to  destroy 
NATO  have  been  frustrated,  would]  encourage 
the  trend  toward  a  genxUne  normalization  of 
relations  In  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  reinvlgoration  of  NlATO.  com- 
bined with  Improvement  in  the  techniques 
of  modern  warfare,  might  well  make  It  possi- 
ble, with  the  full  understanding  of  our  aUles, 
to  effect  a  significant  reduction]  of  United 
States  forces  permanently  statlooed  in  Eu- 
rope, without  adversely  affecting  Western 
security,  or  the  military-diplomatic  balance 
In  Europe,  or  our  ability  to  mee^  our  com- 
mitments under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty; 

and  I 

Whereas,  for  aU  these  reasonsj  the  rein- 
vlgoration of  NATO  should  be  a  ijrlmary  ob- 
jective of  American  policy:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  I 

Resolved,  That —  I 

(1)  The  Conamittee  on  Poreigil  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
meet  in  Joint  session,  at  the  call  o^the  Chair- 
men thereof  and  at  the  earliest  feasible  date, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  tiking  com- 
prehensive testimony  on  the  crlsfc  in  NATO 
and  on  those  measures  which  can  imoet  effec- 
tively be  taken  to  overcome  this  ^rlsis; 

(2)  Prior  to  holding  the  hearings  called  for 
In  the  paragraph  above,  such  fcommittees 
shaU  dispatch  a  task  force  of  si^  members, 
consisting  of  two  majority  and  o4e  minority 
member  from  each  committee,  ta  the  NATO 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with 
the  political  and  mlliUry  leade*  and  par- 
liamentary groups  of  these  counlries  all  as- 
pect* of  the  North  Atlantic  Treatty  and  the 
crisis  In  NATO,  and  such  task  force  shall 
report  promptly  on  their  flndingd  to  the  full 
committees; 

(3>  Starting  from  the  premise!  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  the  mftlntenaace  and  re- 
invlgoration of  NATO,  such  hearings  shall 
give  consideration,  among  other  inatters,  to 
the  problem  of  whether,  how.  ajnd  when  a 
significant  reduction  of  United  States  forces 
stationed  in  Europe  can  be  effected  without 
adverse  consequences  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  the  security  of  the  Free  World;  and 

(4)  Such  committees  shall,  at  (the  earliest 
practicable  date  after  the  completion  of  such 
hearings.  Jointly  report  their  flpdlngs  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presldertt,  I,  too. 
woiild  like  to  see  a  substantilal  reduc- 
tion of  American  forces  In  Europe;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Buch  a  re- 
duction can  be  achieved  in  consultation 
and  agreement  with  our  allies,,  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  weaken  the  Uasic  struc- 
ture of  NATO,  and  without  reducing 
NATO's  capability  to  deter  figgresslon, 
or,  if  need  be,  to  respond  to  aggression. 

The  essential  difference  between  my 
amendment  and  Senate  Resolution  49 
as  it  is  now  worded,  is  that  rty  wording 
calls  for  deliberation  and  consultation. 
And  it  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  useful  to  have  b«fore  them 
two  different  wordings  between  which 
they  can  choose,  rather  than  being  con- 
fined to  the  option  of  supporting  or  re- 
fusing support  to  the  resolution  pre- 
sented on  January  19. 

I  had  originally  planned  to  introduce 
this  amendment  before  the  (dose  of  the 


last  session.  But  when  the  majority 
leader  announced  that  he  would  not 
press  for  action  on  his  resolution,  I 
decided  to  hold  up  on  the  presentation 
of  my  amendment  out  of  deference  to  the 
majority  leader's  decision. 

My  amendment  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  significant  reduction  of 
American  forces  stationed  in  Europe  at 
some  future  date. 

Indeed,  it  states  that  the  reinvlgora- 
tion of  NATO,  combined  with  improve- 
ments in  the  techniques  of  modem  war- 
fare, might  well  make  such  a  reduction 
possible. 

Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  an  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  without 
any  deliberation  and  consultation.  This 
real  possibility  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  maintenance  and  reinvlgo- 
ration of  NATO  should  be  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  American  foreign  policy  and 
that  it  is  within  this  context  that  the 
question  of  reducing  American  forces  in 
Europe  should  be  viewed. 

Since  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  the  overall 
problem  of  European  and  Western  secu- 
rity, my  amendment  asks  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  crisis  in 
NATO  and  the  measures  which  can  most 
effectively  be  taken  to  overcome  this 
crisis;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  two 
committees  hold  joint  hearings  and  dis- 
patch a  joint  task  force  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  with  the  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders  and  parliamen- 
tary groups  of  the  NATO  countries  all 
aspects  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  crisis  in  NATO. 

I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
distinguished  group  of  Senators  who 
have  given  their  support  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 49. 

It  is  true,  as  the  wording  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  49  states,  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  alliance  have  failed 
to  contribute  men  and  materials  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  exceptions 
to  this — and  they  are  important  ones — 
are  West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Turkey.  By  and  large  I  believe  that 
it  is  accurate  to  say  that  these  countries 
have  fulfilled  their  commitments  as  they 
understood  them. 

It  is  true,  too,  as  the  original  resolu- 
tion states,  that  the  continuing  drain  on 
the  dollar  is  a  matter  for  the  gravest 
concern,  and  that  we  must  seek  to  find 
ways  of  stopping  It.  This  has  some  bear- 
ing on  the  NATO  problem. 

Senate  Resolution  49  states  that,  I 
quote: 

The  security  of  the  United  Stetes  and  its 
citizens  remains  interwoven  with  the  security 
of  other  nations  signatory  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  as  it  was  when  the  Treaty 
was  signed. 

On  tills  cardinal  point,  I  believe  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  would  agree. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement.  I  believe 
the  original  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49  would  be  opposed  to  taking  any 
action    that    might    seriously    damage 


NATO  or  lead  to  Its  collapse.  But  can 
they  be  certain  that  their  resolution 
would  not  have  precisely  this  effect? 

NATO  today  is  a  very  sick  organiza- 
tion. 

Prance  has  pulled  out.  and  is  conduct- 
ing a  vigorous  diplomatic  campaign  to 
convince  other  NATO  nations  to  follow 
its  lead. 

As  a  result  NATO  is  in  the  process  of 
reorganizing  its  entire  logistical  and 
headquarters  setup. 

The  British  financial  crisis  has  obliged 
Britain  to  consider  a  sharp  cutback  in 
its  forces  in  Germany. 

It  proved  impossible  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  the  multilateral  surface  force 
proposal  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  new  NATO  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  Is  at  the  best  a  partial  answer. 

Even  those  European  allies  who  sym- 
pathize with  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
are  worried  that  this  may  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  help 
defend  Europe. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  substantial 
and  unilateral  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  NATO  at  this  juncture  might 
be  as  dangerous  and  as  unpredictable  In 
its  consequences  as  a  hard  blow  on  the 
head  to  a  man  recovering  from  a  bout  of 
double  pneimionia. 

Senate  Resolution  49,  as  now  worded, 
may  serve  some  positive  purpose  by  let- 
ting our  European  allies  know  that  there 
is  widespread  resentment  over  the  failure 
of  the  NATO  nations,  with  the  exception 
of  West  Germany,  Britain,  and  Turkey, 
to  accept  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  defense  of  Europe.  But  if  the 
resolution  as  I  interpret  it  were  imple- 
mented at  this  juncture,  we  might  In 
effect,  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face — ^because  the  collapse  and  dis- 
integration of  NATO  would  gravely  com- 
plicate our  security  problems  and  would 
result  In  an  Increased  drain  on  the  dollar 
rather  than  solving  the  problem  for  us. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  feel  that 
I  am  overstating  the  dangers.  I  do  not 
think  I  am.  Last  September  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  a  conference 
on  world  affairs  in  Wiesbaden.  Germany. 
Although  my  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion were  limited  by  the  brevity  of  my 
visit,  I  came  away  with  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  many  of  our  friends  In 
Europe  are  worried  about  our  intentions 
and  about  our  heavy  Involvement  in 
Asia.  A  substantial  reduction  In  Amer- 
ican forces  at  this  time  would  be  con- 
strued as  a  proof  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
contention  that  America  cannot  be  relied 
upon  and  would  be  exploited  by  him  in 
his  design  for  the  construction  of  a  de 
Gaulllst  Europe  as  a  replacement  for 
NATO.  The  general  for  some  reason  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  twice  in  this  century 
European  defensive  arrangements  have 
proved  inadequate  to  protect  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  has 
had  to  be  called  in  on  both  occasions  to 
prevent  the  victory  of  the  aggressors. 

Prom  a  purely  logical  standpoint,  It 
can  be  argued  that  we  would  remain 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Europe  even 
if  we  had  25,000  or  50,000  men  there  in- 
stead of  300,000.  But  psychological  atti- 
tudes and  popular  beliefs  and  suspicions 
are  sometimes  factors  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  politics. 
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It  will  do  no  good  to  continue  to  as- 
sure the  West  Germans  of  our  continued 
commitment  to  their  defense  if  serious 
doubts  about  this  commitment  should 
ever  be  raised  in  their  minds  by  a  com- 
bination of  American  troop  reductions 
and  Gaullist  propaganda  and  continuing 
disarray  in  NATO.  They  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  Because  of  this,  before  we 
can  make  any  intelligent  decision  on  the 
question  of  reducing  American  forces  in 
Europe  or  in  any  other  problem  con- 
fronting NATO,  we  In  the  Senate  have 
the  duty  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can 
about  the  thinking  and  attitudes,  the 
aspirations  and  the  fears,  of  our  NATO 
allies. 

The  Impression  has  been  fostered  by 
numerous  writings  and  statements,  that 
there  has  been  a  firm  and  irreversible 
normalization  of  relations  between  West- 
em  Europe  and  Communist  Europe. 

There  has  been  an  apparent  normali- 
zation in  the  sense  that  the  existence  of 
NATO  has  for  almost  two  decades  now 
served  as  a  deterrent  to  open  Communist 
aggression  in  Europe.  But  if,  through 
overcomplacency,  we  fall  to  take  counter- 
measures  to  arrest  the  current  erosion  of 
NATO,  we  would  also  soon  learn  that  the 
danger  of  Soviet  aggression  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Those  who  have  found  comfort  in  the 
belief  that  Soviet  policy  has  undergone 
significant  modei-ation.  would  do  well  to 
read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sharaf  Rashidov, 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
Tricontinental  Conference,  which  took 
place  in  Havana  in  January  of  1966.  Mr. 
Rashidov  said: 

The  Soviet  delegation  has  arrived  at  this 
conference  with  the  aim  of  giving  all-round 
assistance  to  the  unification  of  the  antl- 
Imperlallst  forces  of  the  three  continents  in 
order  to  provide  greater  Imjjetus  to  our 
common  struggle  against  imperialism,  colo- 
nialism, and  neo-colonialism — led  by  the 
U.S.  capitalists. 

The  Soviet  Union — 

Said  Mr.  Rashidov  further — 

Is  supplying  the  fraternal  people  of  Vietnam 
with  the  most  modern  weapons  for  meeting 
VS.  aggression.  We  are  doing  everything 
In  order  that  the  deliveries  of  Soviet  military 
equipment — aircraft,  rockets,  artillery  am- 
munition, and  so  on — will  get  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Vietnamese  freedom  fighters  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

It  would  be  dangerous  In  the  extreme 
to  regard  the  present  detente  in  Europe 
as  a  proof  of  Soviet  moderation.  This 
has  been  further  misinterpreted  by  some 
people  to  call  for  the  actual  dismember- 
ment of  NATO.  What  It  means  Is  sim- 
ply that  the  existence  of  NATO  has  thus 
far  made  aggression  in  EMrope  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  for  the  Kremlin.  Because 
of  this,  the  Soviets  have  in  recent  years 
directed  their  energy  to  other  areas  of 
the  world  like  Vietnam  and  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  where  they  can  en- 
gage in  subversion  or  support  aggression 
without  risking  an  open  confrontation 
with  Western  Powers.  But  we  should  ask 
oursplves  why  the  Soviets  continue  to 
seek  the  dissolution  of  NATO  through  a 
thousand  different  artifices  if  they  har- 
bor no  aggressive  intention  toward  West- 
ern Europe.  And  we  should  also  ask 
ourselves  why  they  are  flooding  the  Mid- 


dle East  with  arms,  encouraging  Nasser 
to  continue  his  war  in  Yemen,  support- 
ing the  terrorist  campaign  against  the 
British  in  south  Arabia,  inciting  the 
Syrian  Government  against  Jordan,  en- 
couraging the  Turks  against  the  Cypri- 
ots  and  the  Cypriots  against  the  Turks. 
According  to  King  Hussein,  of  Jordan, 
the  rationale  behind  their  Middle  East- 
ern policy  is  a  brutally  simple  one :  What 
it  adds  up  to  is  that  they  hope  to  sub- 
jugate the  entire  Middle  East,  from  Gi- 
braltar to  Aden,  to  their  control. 

NATO  was  created  to  contain  Soviet 
aggression.  The  sacrifices  necessary  to 
maintain  it  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
NATO  governments  on  the  grounds  that 
the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression  still  ex- 
ists. The  tendency  to  minimize  this  dan- 
ger bears  a  large  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  erosion  of  NATO  unity  and 
morale.  Conversely,  a  realistic  accept- 
ance of  this  continued  danger  is  the 
essential  first  step  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  NATO. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  our  security  structure. 
It  has  effectively  served  as  a  shield 
against  the  contingency  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Europe. 

Any  further  erosion  of  the  NATO 
structure  or  of  European  confidence  in 
NATO  would  seriously  weaken  the  free 
world,  diplomatically  and  militarily, 
and  might  reactivate  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Europe. 

Conversely,  the  reinvlgoration  of 
NATO  would  assure  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe.  By  persuading  the 
Communists  that  aggression  will  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed  and  that  their  ef- 
forts to  destroy  NATO  have  been  frus- 
trated. It  would  encourage  the  trend  to- 
ward a  genuine  normalization  of  rela- 
tions in  Europe. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  work  out 
a  solution.  I  think  we  can  reduce  our 
forces,  taking  into  corisideratlon  the 
modern  techniques  of  warfare,  getting 
our  allies  to  make  a  greater  contribution, 
taking  into  consideration  several  fac- 
tors. I  think  this  should  be  done  with 
great  care  and  deliberation  and  in  con- 
sultation with  our  allies.  I  am  afraid 
that  Senator  Mansfield's  resolution, 
simply  calling  for  a  reduction,  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  NATO. 

Therefore,  I  offer  this  amendment,  as 
an  alternative  method  of  securing  the 
same  result. 

In  submitting  my  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  49,  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  my  wording  Is  in  fundamental 
harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  majority  leader, 
but  that  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  approach  this  entire  matter 
in  a  somewhat  more  deliberative  and 
consultative  manner. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solution  can  be  found.  Such  a 
solution  would  Involve  certain  adjust- 
ments in  our  current  military  posture 
and  military  doctrine.  I  expect  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  matter  more  specif- 
ically in  a  speech  which  I  hope  to  deliver 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  future. 
I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  have 
not  yet  taken  a  stand  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49  will  find  the  wording  of  my 
amendment  more  acceptable.    And  I  am 


confident  that  all  Senators  will  consider 
my  amendment  with  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  to  give  authority 
for  the  creation  of  a  detailed  study  of 
what  the  situation  is  in  NATO  and  what 
our  course  should  be,  and  then  draw  con- 
clusions to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  that  course 
differ  from  what  is  envisioned  In  the  res- 
olution to  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  offered  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Senate  Resolution  49.  as 
I  understand  It.  does  not  make  any  ref- 
erence at  all  to  consultations  with  our 
NATO  allies  or  a  joint  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Most  im- 
portantly, my  proposal  would  provide  for 
sending  a  task  force  of  six  Senators  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  of  our 
NATO  allies  as  to  what  the  situation  Is, 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  what 
should  be  done,  if  anything,  and  how  we 
can  reduce  our  commitment  and  not  en- 
danger our  security  or  that  of  our  Euro- 
pean friends. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  said  It 
amounts  to  the  declaration  that  the  time 
has  not  come  when  we  can  feel  secure 
that  the  European  nations  are  secure 
from  the  threat  of  the  Communists  and 
the  East. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say. 

I  think  that  this  business  of  modera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  vastly 
overdone.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
a  detente.  I  have  tried  to  spell  out  here 
that  there  is  no  sign  of  real  moderation 
of  their  intentions.  They  have  only 
shifted  the  locale.  They  have  not  been 
aggressive  only  because  of  NATO.  They 
would  have  moved  in  Europe  long  ago  If 
they  thought  they  could  get  away  with 
It,  but  the  risk  with  NATO  is  so  great 
that  they  have  not.  Instead,  they  have 
turned  to  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  East.  Heaven  knows  where  they 
will  turn  next. 

I  wish  to  add  one  thought.  The  pity 
is  that  this  constant  writing  and  talk- 
ing about  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  when  no  changes  are  really  taking 
place  is  the  old  tactic  of  the  Soviet  shift. 
On  the  surface  they  make  it  appear  they 
have  changed  when  they  have  merely 
moved  to  another  position  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  concede,  in  the  face  of 
new  modern  equipment,  that  there  may 
be  ways  to  reduce  our  numbers,  and  he 
has  even  suggested  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  EKDDD.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  his  amendment 
contemplates  approaching  the  problem 
not  impulsively  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
study  and  consultation  with  our  allies 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  sort  of  multi- 
lateral action,  instead  of  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
keeping  Intact  the  great  good  that  has 
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been  done  in  the  last  20  years 
ring  Red  Russia  from  the  objectives  it 
had  as  early  as  1947.  1948,  1949.  land  1950, 
when  it  was  evident  that  it  \ianted  to 
move  to  the  West  on  every  front. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  situation  correctly.  That  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say.  I  believe  it  is 
Important  that  we  embody  in  this  reso- 
lution. If  we  are  going  to  &ddf>t  one,  a 
provision  for  deliberation  and  jconsulta- 
tion.  I  repeat  that  I  want  tt  see  our 
forces  reduced  and  I  think  than  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtH  <Mr- 
McGee  in  the  chair).  Does  thte  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield?  I 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  listened  to  Kosygln's  press 
conference  in  London.  It  wept  on  for 
1  hour.  About  the  last  5  or  t  minutes 
were  devoted  to  South  Vietna«i.  Based 
on  what  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers  In 
the  last  2  days  I  expected  tha^  Kosygln 
might  say  some  kind  word  ibout  the 
United  States. 

When  the  first  question  wiis  put  to 
him  about  South  Vietnam,  ea^rly  did  I 
await  what  he  was  going  to  sa^.  To  my 
great  chagrin  he  uttered  not  oi^e  word  of 
sympathy  or  favor  for  our  coi4ntry.  He 
said  that  we  were  the  aggress 
North  Vietnam;  that  we  shoi 
ditionally  and  Interminably 
bombing  of  the  north.  I 

I  awaited  his  answer  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  repetition  of  Us  answer 
to  the  first  question.  He  said  that  we 
were  the  aggressors,  we  were  t^  wrong- 
doers, and  we  should  stop  our  bombing. 
There  was  not  one  suggestion  from 
Kosygln  that  North  Vietnam  should  quit 
sending  military  equipment  anid  military 
personnel  to  the  south.  In  other  words, 
he  repeated  the  words  of  Ho  !chl  Mlnh 
and  nothing  else.  [ 

I  shall  await  to  hear  what  j  Mr.  Rusk 
has  to  say  In  the  press  conference  this 
afternoon.  I 

I  might  be  asked  why  I  listened  so 
Intently.  The  Consular  Treaty  Is  before 
us.  I  led  the  movement  against  It  2 
years  ago.  | 

Mr.  DODD.  I  well  remember. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  lllfe  to  build 
bridges  between  the  East  and!  the  West, 
If  it  can  be  done  constructively,  that 
would  lead  toward  peace  and  better  un- 
derstanding. I  have  been  prepared  to 
change  my  mind,  feeling  that  if  what  we 
have  done  In  the  past  has  nob  succeeded 
probably  we  should  take  ai  different 
course  and  see  what  the  end  rwlll  be. 

Kosygln  knows  of  the  intensity  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  consular 
treaty.  Knowing  of  the  difference  that 
exists  In  the  Senate,  I  though^  well,  per- 
haps this  morning  he  would  isay  some- 
thing that  would  give  strengtih  to  those 
who  are  advocating  the  acceptance  of  the 
treaty.  However,  I  regret  toistate  that 
not  one  word,  not  one  syllable  of  friendli- 
ness, came  from  him.  The  oi^y  marked 
aspect  of  what  was  said  was  tin  absence 
of  labeling  us  as  Imperlallstsi  and  capi- 
talists. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.    His    comments    are    Always   ex- 


tremely  Intelligent,   to   the   point,   and 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the 
submission  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
It  is  well  thought  out  and  constructive. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
chair.  • 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  carry  on 
where  the  Senator  from  Ohio  left  this 
question? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
Mr.    McGEE.     I    appreciate    the    ob- 
servations which  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  made. 

He  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  Kosygln 
this  morning,  which  I  did  not,  and  he  has 
arrived  at  some  tentative  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  bearing  this  may  or 
may  not  have  with  regard  to  the  Consu- 
lar Treaty  now  pending  before  this  body. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that 
Kosygln  would  not  make  an  overt  gesture 
in  a  television  demonstration  in  London 
that  might  Influence  the  Consular  Treaty. 
I  wonder  If  It  occurred  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  the  Russians 
have  so  much  less  to  gain  from  the  treaty 
than  we  have,  and  that  the  reason  so 
many  of  us  are  supporting  that  treaty  so 
strongly  is  that  our  net  gain  far  over- 
shadows anything  that  the  Russians  hope 
to  realize  from  It.  If  I  were  Kosygin  and 
the  Kremlin,  I  would  have  a  hard  look  at 
it. 

We.  as  Americans,  have  18.000  tourists 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  are 
asking  for  better  treatment  and  a 
higher  status  of  supervision  over  what 
happens  to  them  if  they  get  into  a  clash 
with  the  law  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  return,  there  are  so  few  Russians 
touring  the  United  States  in  any  given 
year  that  we  are  not  conceding  anything 
on  that  score.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  to 
me  that  Kosygin  had  no  ax  to  grind  in 
making  concessions,  so  far  as  the  Consu- 
lar Treaty  was  concerned. 

Let  us  not  outsmart  ourselves  on  this 
treaty. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  continue  to 
look  at  the  Consular  Treaty  and  advance 
it  in  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and 
let  the  Russians  sweat  out  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  opinion  Is  that 
while  a  consular  treaty  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, it  is  not  the  major  Issue  In 
what  is  going  on.  The  Consular  Treaty 
contemplates  giving  the  right  to  Russia 
to  open  consular  offices  in  different  places 
in  the  country,  but  there  will  be  other 
proposals  coming  before  us,  such  as  re- 
moving the  restrictions  against  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  make  a  rapproche- 
ment with  them,  but  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia  of  any  purpose 
to  do  so. 

Certainly,  to  establish,  let  us  say,  one 
new  consular  office  with  15  attaches 
might  not  be  dangerous,  although  if  we 
give  Russia  a  consular  office,  we  will  have 
to  give  one  to  Yugoslavia  and  to  all  the 
other  satellite  nations  sis  well. 

The  Consular  Treaty  is  not  what  both- 
ers me.    I  think  we  can  stomach  that. 


even  though  there  may  be  some  dangers 
In  It. 
But,  what  Is  to  follow? 
How  far  are  we  to  open  the  doors  and 
engage  in  normal  Intercourse  with  them, 
commercialy  and  socially,  after  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  has  been  adopted? 

I  still  have  not  closed  my  mind  against 
giving  support  to  It.  but  Russia  could 
help  by  ceasing  its  condemnation  of  the 
United  States;  cease  hurling  epithets  and 
labeling  us  as  Imperialists  wanting  to  ex- 
ploit the  resources  and  the  human  beings 
of  other  areas  of  the  world;  cease  issu- 
ing declarations  such  as  the  one  it  made 
In  Havana,  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  were  going  to 
fight  us  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  in 
the  Far  East;  cease  sending  equipment 
to  South  Vietnam,  equipment  which  is 
being  used  to  kill  our  boys. 

They  have  done  nothing  to  show  any 
gesture  of  friendliness  toward  us.  All 
their  actions  have  been  hostile,  indicat- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  purpose  they 
announced  in  1949,  that  they  would  not 
rest  content  until  all  of  Imperialist  United 
States  has  been  destroyed. 

I  thirik  I  should  speak  up  and  make 
known  my  reaction  to  what  has  been  said 
this  morning. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's reaction  to  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  license  to  regard  a  consular 
treaty  as  a  key  to  open  doors  wide.  We 
must  examine  every  step  we  take,  in  its 
own  context  and  in  its  own  time.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  our  national  gain 
with  this  particular  treaty  proposal  will 
far  outweigh  any  which  will  redound  to 
the  Soviets. 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  outsmart- 
ing ourselves  if  we  took  substance  in  any 
kind  of  interpretation  from  Kosygln's 
remarks  this  morning  as  a  reason  for  not 
acting  upon  the  treaty. 

I,  too,  would  Insist  on  seeing  each  new 
step  rather  than  accepting  this  simple, 
tiny,  and  insignificant  step  as  a  go-ahead 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  I  am  impos- 
ing upon  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
but  If  he  would  allow  me  to  speak  briefly 

for  a  few  more  moments 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  not  im- 
posing ui>on  me.  I  am  interested  in  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  lunch,  I 
spoke  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  he,  too,  lis- 
tened to  the  presentation  of  Kosygln. 
His  reaction  was  identical  to  mine; 
namely,  not  one  hint  of  friendliness  to- 
ward us.  It  Is  not  becoming  to  be  the 
situation  which  prevails  today. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  will  permit  me  to  make  one 
more  quick  observation,  it  is  conceivable 
that,  understanding,  I  am  sure,  as  we  do 
In  this  body,  the  climate  of  world  politics 
as  well  as  the  climate  of  domestic  poli- 
tics, it  probably  would  not  be  smart 
domestic  politics  for  a  man  of  Kosygln's 
stature  to  appear  to  be  going  soft  to- 
ward the  West,  or  soft  on  capitalism, 
when  he  Is  away  from  home  of  all 
places.  If  ever  he  were  to  make  any 
noises  like  that,  he  should  be  at  home 
where  he  can  protect  his  political  flank. 
In  other  words,  I  am  sure  that  his  people 
are  more  Interested  In  what  goes  on  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking  than  between 
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jloscow  and  Washington  at  this  time, 
gnd  we  must  allow  for  that. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  weigh  every  single  new  angle  of 
Kosygln's  remarks,  but  It  does  mean 
that  we  must  be  cautious  about  over- 
interpreting  the  harshness  of  his  re- 
marks because  of  the  competition  with 
Peking  for  good  favor  In  the  interna- 
tional Communist  world.  We  must  con- 
tinually keep  this  in  balance  and  weigh 
It  ourselves  in  our  own  national  interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  did  speak  most 
highly  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  He 
said  that  all  that  is  occurring  Is  an  In- 
temal  argument  among  themselves,  that 
It  will  be  settled,  and  Communist  China 
will  continue.  He  solicited  their  favor 
and  their  good  will  in  the  remarks  he 
made. 

His  remarks  about  our  country  did  not 
come  close  to  bordering  on  what  he  said 
favorably  about  the  attitude  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  toward  Red  China. 

In  any  event,  many  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  granting  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wonder  whether  I 
mighi;  ask  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut whether  in  his  proposals  in  the 
amendment,  to  which  I  listened  with 
great  interest,  he  would  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  quid  pro  quo  negotiation  with 
the  Soviets  in  regard  to  any  demobiliza- 
tion in  Europe?  He  talks  lucidly  about 
multilateral  consultations  with  the  allies 
in  NATO.  But  I  would  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  suggest  that  even  multllater- 
ally  if  we  decide,  due  to  modern  improve- 
ments, that  we  could  cut  back  a  little  bit, 
why  not  try  to  trade  something  with  the 
Soviets  In  Eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  DODD.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  mean,  would  I  look  favor- 
ably on  an  effort  to  get  an  arrangement 
or  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  withdrawal  and  our  with- 
drawal? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Oh,  no.  I  just  meant 
that  if  they  are  going  to  pull  back  any 
number  of  troops,  what  do  we  lose  by 
trying  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the 
Russians?  Why  do  we  not  sit  down  and 
hammer  out  some  kind  of  measured  con- 
cession on  both  sides? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  certainly  think 
that  js  a  good  idea.  I  was  prepared  to 
go  a  little  further.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  suggesting  by  his  question  that 
we  might  try  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  that  they  pull  out  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  maybe  we  could  pull  out  of 
Western  Europe.  We  could  have  a  self- 
provlng  and  self-protecting  agreement 
on  that. 

I  wholly  agree.  I  would  be  for  any 
reasonable  proposal  that  would  bring 
such  a  result  about. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  not  the  Senator 
propose  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  proposed  that  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  know  I  was  in 
such  good  company. 

Mr.  McGEE.  One  of  the  Senate  aids 
has  just  handed  me  a  teletype  release,  re- 
porting that  just  now  the  Soviet  Union 
is  said  to  be  reducing  some  of  its  armed 
forces  in  eastern  Germany,  presumably 
because  of  their  concern  In  the  Chinese 
situation.    It  says  that  Intelligence  re- 


ports reaching  West  Berlin  said  the 
Russians  plan  to  recall  from  three  to  five 
divisions  of  Its  22-division  army  In  the 
Soviet  zone. 

None  of  us  can  be  sure  of  what  really 
Is  happening  In  China,  but  we  do  know 
that  everyone,  including  the  Russians, 
are  concerned  about  what  is  going  on 
there.  This  might  be  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  close  with  them  on  a  hard  agree- 
ment in  terms  of  complete  disposition, 
because  of  their  concern  on  their  other 
flank. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  have  always 
felt  this  way,  as  I' know  he  has.  I  think 
he  is  right  when  he  says  we  should  get 
quid  pro  quo.  We  ought  to  try  to  get 
something  in  return  for  what  we  give. 
My  basic  complaint  has  been  that  too 
often  we  have  gotten  nothing  in  return. 
There  were  so  many  things  we  might 
have  asked  for  and  obtained  had  we  tried 
hard  enough  to  get  them.  The  Soviets 
are  hard  bargainers.  I  think  we  should 
be  too.  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  security. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  observe  to  my 
friend  from  Connecticut  that  I  would  not 
want  to  trade  positions  with  the  Russians 
In  trying  to  explain  what  we  had  done, 
looking  back  over  the  course  of  what  we 
call  the  cold  war.  I  think  two  material 
prizes  at  stake  in  World  War  II  were  the 
Ruhr  Valley  of  Germany  and  the  Indus- 
trial capability  of  Japan.  Russia  was  un- 
able to  get  into  Its  hands  either  one  of 
them.  We  happened  to  get  both  of  them. 
This  happened  despite  all  the  Russians 
were  able  to  do,  in  the  course  of  the  cold 
war. 

If  I  were  In  the  Kremlin.  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night  If  I  had  to  depend  on  the 
satellite  armies  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
would  not  trust  them  for  24  hours.  If  my 
own  troops  were  not  there  watching 
them.  So  I  think  there  Is  that  difference 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  were 
able  to  achieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  talking 
about  an  organization  set  up,  not  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  but  a  multilateral 
basis— the  NATO  Treaty.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  should  not  talk  about  dis- 
mantling NATO,  because  it  has  served  a 
real  purpose  and  has  played  its  part  in 
our  achieving  those  purposes  even  now. 

I  think  it  is  more  significant  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  setbacks  in  Asia,  and 
setbacks  everywhere  around  the  globe, 
have  probably  redounded  less  to  their 
credit  than  to  ours. 

So  let  us  not  sell  ourselves  short  with 
respect  to  the  Soviets.  As  I  said,  I 
would  not  wish  to  explain  what  has  hap- 
pened if  I  were  sitting  in  Moscow  as 
compared  to  what  I  would  have  to  ex- 
plain in  Washington.  I  think  our  rec- 
ord, whether  under  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  or  Johnson,  has 
been  an  exceedingly  remarkable  record. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  of  age  and 
more  sophisticated  with  respect  to  the 
rather  primary  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership  which  have  fallen  upon  us. 
So  let  us  not  sell  ourselves  short. 

Mr.  DODD.  Although  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  the  Senator  has  said,  I 
would  feel  better  If  Castro  had  not  been 
successful  in  taking  over  Cuba  and  If 
what  has  happened  In  some  other  places 
around  the  world  like  Syria,  Zanzibar 


and  the  Brazzaville  Congo  had  not  oc- 
curred. But,  In  general,  I  think  what 
the  Senator  has  stated  Is  accurate.  I 
have  not  been  one  to  say  that  all  Is  gone, 
or  all  is  lost,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
We  have  done  very  well  since  the  Tru- 
man era,  but  it  has  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
effort  and  resolve  to  do  so.  I  am  fearful 
that  at  this  hour  we  may,  in  our  over- 
enthusiasm  or  as  a  result  of  some  signs 
of  moderation,  go  too  far  and  cause  the 
complete  disintegration  of  NATO.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  bad  mistake. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that,  as  far  as  being  openminded 
Is  concerned,  we  should  not  be  so  open- 
minded  that  our  brains  fall  out.  We 
have  to  be  hardheaded.  We  are  in  rough 
and  tumble  company.  It  is  a  tough 
world.  There  is  no  law  and  order  in 
much  of  It.  There  is  really  interna- 
tional anarchy.  Yet  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  commence  to 
ascribe  to  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese 
some  kind  of  Immortality  or  infallibility 
in  their  judgment;  their  major  blunders 
have  considerably  outrun  ours,  and  the 
consequences  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

Even  with  respect  to  Mr.  Castro  in 
Cuba,  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  as 
serious  as  our  mistakes  were  then,  when 
the  chips  were  finally  put  on  the  table 
for  a  showdown  with  the  Russians  on 
that  occasion,  the  Russians  had  to  back 
down  because  we  made  it  clear,  even 
though  the  hour  was,  perhaps,  late,  that 
we  could  not  tolerate  an  overcoming  of 
the  balance  in  the  area  as  a  result  of 
Soviet  missile  sites. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  to  mind 
as  we  have  been  engaging  in  this  collo- 
quy is  that  when  one  looks  over  the  list 
of  the  new  nations  of  the  world  that  in- 
ternational conmiunism  would  have  re- 
garded as  fair  game  or  felt  it  should  do 
its  best  to  take  over  and  guide  Into  its 
corral,  so  to  speak — even  with  all  these 
new  countries,  and  there  have  been  more 
new  nations  established  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  than  there  existed  in 
the  history  of  the  world — not  a  single 
one  of  them,  by  its  own  open  choice,  has 
chosen  communism.  That  is  dramatic 
testimony  to  what  I  have  spoken  of. 
How  does  one  explain  that  to  the  folks 
back  home  in  Moscow? 

I  would  not  want  the  job  of  trying  to 
sell  the  people  there  on  what  a  great 
job  I  had  done  in  trying  to  peddle  in- 
ternational communism. 

As  the  Senator  has  suggested,  all  this 
is  no  reason  for  going  to  sleep  now  or  to 
relax.  But  we  have  something  that  is 
working,  and  that  is  far  from  failure, 
with  respect  to  its  Impact  around  the 
world. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  rather  successful  rec- 
ord in  the  kind  of  world  we  found  our- 
selves in,  for  which  we  had  little  prep- 
aration until  World  War  II  and  the 
period  thereafter  thrust  it  upon  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  Indulging  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  want  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  Senator  is  a  maker  of  color- 
ful phrases,  and  in  selecting  good  figures 
of  speech  when  he  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  get  so  opermiinded  that  we  get 
empty  headed,  I  think  we  ought  to  add 
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that  we  should  not  get  so  broadminded 
that  we  get  flatheaded.  Th^se  things 
sometimes  happen. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  natioik  that  has 
elected  to  go  Communist.  I  ai  n  glad  the 
Senator  made  that  point.  I"  there  is 
one.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  histor  ^  I  think 
it  Is  well  to  remind  the  people  of  this 
fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  not  indulge  me  for  a  moment, 
wandered  into  the  Chamber  w^th  the  in- 
tention of  making  an  insertibn  in  the 
Record,  and  quite  by  accidentjheard  the 
colloquy  on  this  subject.  TJie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  was  kind  enough  to  relieve  me 
in  the  Chair,  where  previously!  I  had  re- 
lieved the  Senator  from  Wyoiiing  [Mr. 
McGee  ] ,  so  he  could  engage  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  We 
are  the  only  ones  present  in  llhe  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  may  be  oily  ones  in 
town.     There  are  five  of  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  overlooked  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  ii^  which  he 
could  engage  in  colloquy  if  he  had  a  mind 
to  do  it. 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  I  visited 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  coirse  of  the 
last  adjournment,  and  visite^  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Belgrade,  and  Pragup.  I  want 
to  make  this  comment  with  h-espect  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  about  having  nothing  of  a 
friendly  nature  coming  out  ofl  Kosygin's 
mouth  in  the  course  of  his  television 
broadcast  in  London.  This  dofes  not  sur- 
prise me,  because  while  in  Moscow  I 
found  a  hardheaded  and  strpngheaded 
attitude  on  the  part  of  their  l^ders  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  interested  in 
any  accommodation  or  a  detente  as  long 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  cont^ued,  and 
particularly  as  long  as  the  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  continued.       ! 

I  do  not  say  they  are  right,  but  one 
can  understand  their  point  of  view,  be- 
ing a  Communist  country,  arid,  in  their 
view,  they  are  coming  to  the  jdefense  of 
another  Communist  coimtryj  which,  in 
their  view,  is  being  attacked!  by  us,  in 
their   view   without   justificatilon. 

It  is  true  that  Russian  weapons  are 
being  used  to  kill  American  l^>ys.  This 
I  deplore  as  much  as  any  other  Senator. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  enough 
to  realize  that,  if  we  want  tq  substitute 
international  cooperation  foj-  interna- 
tional conflict,  it  Is  going  to  b*  necessary 
to  make  some  kind  of  real  aacommoda- 
tlon  with  Russia.  I  do  not  taink  at  the 
present  time  that  is  probable,  although 
they  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
sular treaty,  and  go  ahead  wttth  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  if  they  helieve  it  is 
In  their  national  interest,  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  Nevertheless,  on  the  broad 
question  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  not  going  to  get  it  as  long 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  conti|iues. 

The  other  Senators  in  thi$  Chamber 
at  the  moment  take  a  different  view  than 
I  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  d6  not  think 
that  late  on  a  Thursday  afternoon, 
shortly  before  adjournment.  Is  any  time 


to  get  into  a  discussion  about 


that,  other 


than  to  say  that  my  second  point  is  that 
I  have  looked  with  keen  interest  at  the 
resolution  just  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  and  also  listened 
with  interest  to  the  comments  made 
thereon  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  amendments 
which  I  proposed  last  year,  and  reintro- 
duced again  this  year,  to  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Mansfield  resolution 
on  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  My 
amendments  would  provide  that  not  one 
American  boy  should  come  home  to  this 
country  or  be  withdrawn  from  Germany 
imless  at  least  the  military  equivalent 
were  to  leave  East  Germany  or  Poland  for 
the  Soviet  side.  I  have  written  a  report, 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  been  kind  enough  to  publish,  en- 
titled "East  of  the  Elbe,"  in  which  I  deal 
with  these  matters.  In  that  report,  I 
propose  that  we  should  put  it  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  were  prepared  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  of  our 
troops  in  Western  Europe,  as  the  Mans- 
field resolution  proposes,  if — but  only 
if — they  would  make  a  comparable  re- 
duction of  their  troops  in  East  Germany, 
where  they  presently  have  18  divisions, 
or  in  Poland,  where  they  have  two  divi- 
sions. 

I  am  pretty  well  convinced,  myself, 
that  it  Is  in  the  selfish  and  hard-boiled 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
such  a  deal,  and  also  in  our  own  selfish 
and  hard-boiled  interests  to  make  it,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  help  our 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

This  is.  of  course,  argumentative,  but 
it  is  a  point  of  view  which  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge  upon  my  fellow  Senators. 
I  dislike  to  ask  any  Senator  to  read 
something  another  Senator  has  written, 
but  I  would  hope  that  Senators  would 
examine  and  give  some  consideration  to 
that  report  entitled  "East  of  the  Elbe." 

Mr.  EKDDD  and  Mr.  McGEE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  only  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  have  read  his  re- 
port. He  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
a  copy.  It  is  a  very  interesting  report, 
and  I  hope  our  fellow  Senators  do  read 
it.  Incidentally,  his  idea  about  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  could,  I  feel,  very  well 
take  place.  It  certainly  is  not  contrary 
to  what  I  have  tried  to  urge  about  re- 
duction of  forces  in  NATO. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  find  it  very  dlfHcult  to 
believe  that,  as  the  Senator  described  it, 
the  Russians  are  not  going  to  be  disposed 
In  any  direction  as  long  as  we  are  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

The  Russians  know,  as  we  know,  as 
Hanoi  knows,  and  as  Peking  knows,  that 
the  bombing  of  the  North  is  relatively 
incidental  to  the  other  elements  taking 
place  around  the  world;  that  there  have, 
in  fact,  been  very  strong  indications 
from  the  Russians  of  a  disposition  to 
discuss  other  things,  to  move  in  other 


directions,  and  this  has  not  retarded 
them. 

I  submit  that  this  clinging  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  more  in 
line  with  the  political  vernacular,  rather 
than  a  substantive  troublesome  factor 
that  prevents  contsu;t,  that  prevents  dip- 
lomatlc  exchange,  that  prevents  honest- 
to-goodness  groping  for  bases  of  under- 
standing. 

I  hesitate  to  have  us  contribute  to  the 
notion  that  this  is  the  key  olive  in  the 
bottle,  and  that  if  that  one  were  just 
removed,  somehow  all  these  other  things 
would  roll  out  and  fall  into  place,  i 
think  that,  in  all  candor,  is  pretty  super- 
flciaJ,  and  is  not  realistic  in  terms  of  the 
hard  facts  of  power  politics  around  the 
world;  and  that  no  nation  with  its  self- 
interest  at  stake,  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  permit  that  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  alibi  or  an  excuse,  and  that  it  Is 
not  going  to  stand  In  the  way  of  doing 
something  in  their  own  self-interest. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  was  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  I  read  the  dispatch  that 
came  over  the  wire  service  just  now,  that 
the  Russians  are  reported  to  be  moving 
three  to  five  divisions  out  of  East 
Germany. 

This  may  be  an  opening  we  ought  to 
look  into,  and  seek  to  nail  down  a  little 
bit,  looking  for  further  indications  that 
In  their  self-interest,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
there  is  room  to  come  to  grips  with  self- 
enforcing  agreements  that  are  in  our 
mutual  self-interest. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  issue  of  the 
bombing  intruding  upon  the  hard  real- 
ities of  diplomatic  exchange  or  negotiat- 
ing potentials,  which  I  think  are  there 
whether  there  is  a  single  bomb  dropped 
or  not.  If  we  were  not  bombing  Hanoi, 
it  would  be  a  question  of  something  else 
going  on.  if  they  were  looking  for  an 
excuse.  If  they  are  not  looking  for 
alibis,  all  the  bombing  in  the  world  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  them. 

So  I  simply  wish,  to  that  extent,  to 
differ  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  add  that  I  appreciated  re- 
ceiving his  report,  and  read  every  word 
of  it.  I  am  trying  to  write  a  report 
myself,  having  just  returned  from  all  the 
rim  coimtries  of  China,  and  I  shall  use 
some  of  the  Senator's  form  as  a  guide 
line  for  myself,  because,  frankly,  it  is  a 
rather  overwhelming  task  to  try  to 
digest  these  things.  But  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  his  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  for  his  kind  words.  He  will, 
of  course,  permit  me  to  disagree  with  him 
with  respect  to  his  major  premise  on  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  time  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  have  un- 
happily found  ourselves  in  disagreement 
on  this  sort  of  matter.  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  profitable  to  pursue  that  difference 
any  further  at  this  point. 
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STEEL  IN   1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  yesterday  I  attended  the  con- 
gressional breakfast  which  was  part  ol 
the  1967  public  affairs  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Iron  k  Steel  In- 
stitute, and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 


the  remarks  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Worthingrton, 
chairman  of  that  institute. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  noted  that  economic 
reports,  published  In  connection  with 
gtate-of-the-Amerlcan-economy  siunma- 
rles  for  1966,  stressed  that  steel  produc- 
tion was  at  an  all-time  high  during  the 
past  year  and  that  this  made  the  year 
one  more  of  several  recent  good  years. 
Mr.  Worthlngton  yesterday  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  which  iron  and 
steel  industrialists  successfully  met  in 
achieving  past  successes,  and  he  asked 
for  congressional  consideration  of  diffi- 
culties which  the  Industry  must  sur- 
mount in  establishing  similar  records  in 
the  future.  He  Included  the  worrisome 
factor  of  increased  Imports  of  steel  and 
steel  products  from  abroad,  in  his  analy- 
sis of  future  competition,  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  as  well  to  the  element 
which  taxation  bears  in  relation  to  keep- 
ing profits  In  pace  with  production  and 
consumption. 

The  analysis  of  these  issues  and  many 
related  ones  is  a  task  to  which  the  Con- 
gress must  thoughtfully  and  construc- 
tively address  itself.  The  importance  of 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  and 
legislative  efforts  toward  the  goal  of 
maintaining  a  sound,  progressive  econ- 
omy cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  entitled  "Steel  Industry  Im- 
portant," published  recently  in  the  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  Advertiser. 

The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  in  this 
editorial  referred  to  some  remarks  made 
by  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph,  on  the  floor  some  few  days 
prior  thereto,  during  which  remarks  my 
colleague  mentioned  the  five  major  steel 
operations  of  the  State,  including  the 
Connors  Steel  Division  of  H.  K.  Porter 
Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  and  told  of  their 
economic  support  to  their  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  speech  by  Mr.  Worthlngton 
and  also  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

RXMARKS   or   L.    B.    WORTHINGTON,    CHAIRMAN, 

American  Iron  &  Steel  iNsxirmx,  at  the 

CONGRESSIONAl.  BREAKFAST,  1967  PUBLIC  At- 

PAiBs    Conference,    New    Senate    Office 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  short  month  since  the  90th  Con- 
gress convened,  you  members  of  this  most 
Important  body  have  already  received  enough 
legislative  challenges  to  overburden  the 
liardlest  among  you. 

You've  learned  of  the  state  of  the  union, 
the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

I  wish  that  I  could,  this  morning,  report 
In  equal  detail  upon  the  state  of  the  steel 
Industry  and  discuss  some  of  the  pending 
legislative  proposals  that  are  of  Importance 
both  to  you  and  to  us. 

Particularly,  I  wish  that  we  could  explore 
together  this  pressing  question  of  air  and 
water  quality  which  concerns  all  of  us  so 
deeply;  and  that  I  could  review  the  nearly 
thirty  years  of  research  that  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute hi  this  field  .  .  .  that  I  could  tell  you 
•bout  the  more  than  half-billion  dollars 
that  the  steel  companies  have  spent  In  the 
past  15  years  on  the  installation  of  pollution 
abatement  faculties,  and  about  the  addi- 
tional 150  millions  or  so  that  they  are  now 
in  the  process  of  spending  for  this  purpose. 


I  wish  I  covUd  discuss  the  role  that  the  7 
percent  tax  credit  has  played  in  helping  to 
finance  these  heavy  capital  outlays  which 
add  nothing  to  our  production;  and  that 
I  could  explain  the  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  substantially  enlarging  this 
credit  as  it  applies  to  pollution  control  facil- 
ities. 

But  In  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time,  and  In  keeping  with  my  promise 
to  make  this  short,  I  mxast  confine  myself 
this  morning  to  a  single  topic;  and  becavise 
of  its  Importance,  that  topic  has  got  to 
be  the  steady  and  relentless  Increase  in  the 
imports  of  foreign  steel,  and  the  effect  of 
these  Imports  upon  the  companies,  their 
employees  and  the  people  of  this  nation. 

By  way  of  background,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
world  steel  picture  over  a  span  of  Just  fif- 
teen years: 

In  1950  there  were  32  steel  producing  na- 
tions in  the  world;  but  In  1965  there  were 
more  than  double  that  number.  That  means 
that  more  than  30  countries  which  had  for- 
merly depended  entirely  upon  Imported 
steel,  now  have  steel-maklng  resources  of 
their  own;  and  that  the  nations  which 
formerly  supplied  those  countries  have  had 
to  scramble  for  new  markets  for  their  ex- 
ports. 

At  the  same  time,  world  production  of  raw 
steel  has  increased  from  207  million  tons 
to  501  million  tons.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  at  least  75  million  additional  tons  could 
have  been  produced  had  there  been  a  mar- 
ket for  this  steel. 

The  world  exports  of  steel  have  more  than 
doubled  In  the  past  decade.  In  1955,  23  mil- 
lion tons  went  Into  the  export  market;  but 
in  1965,  51  mUlion  tons  were  exported.  And 
no  longer  does  this  steel  flow  principally  from 
the  industrialized  nations  to  the  less-de- 
veloped countries.  Twenty  percent  of  it 
comes  Into  the  United  States,  so  that  this 
nation — which  Is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  steel — has  become  paradoxically  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  steel. 

Furthermore,  major  facility  additions  are 
projected  for  both  Western  Europ>e  and  Ja- 
pan, even  though  the  evidence  Is  that  neither 
In  their  own  home  markets  nor  In  the  less- 
developed  countries  will  demand  for  steel 
Increase  sufficiently  to  absorb  this  addi- 
tional production.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  more 
and  more  of  this  foreign  steel  will  be  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  our  American  domestic 
markets. 

Today  then,  the  American  steel  Industry 
is  confronted  by  the  cold  hard  fact  that  the 
shifting  patterns  of  world  trade  over  the 
past  nine  years,  are  now  costing  us  more 
than  13  mllUon  tons  of  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts annually. 

Our  exports  have  plummeted  from  5V^ 
million  tons  In  1957  to  less  than  2  million 
tons  last  year  while  imports  during  this  f>e- 
rlod  have  rocketed  from  a  little  more  than 
1  million  tons  to  an  all-time  record  of  11 
million  tons  In  1966.  And  these  Imports  now 
account  for  about  11  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  steel  market. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  imports  have  taken  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  market;  and  for  certain  prod- 
ucts— such  as  wire  rods,  barbed  wire,  nails 
and  staples — foreign  Imports  represent  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  sales  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  represents  a  negative  trade  balance  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  is  striving  mightily  to  reverse  or  con- 
tain our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

No  one,  I  think,  should  try  to  mlmlnlze 
the  Impact  of  11  million  tons  of  imported 
steel  on  the  American  market.  It  represents 
more  thsm  70,000  steelworker  jobs  alone,  and 
many  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  In  sup- 
porting industries — all  at  a  time  when  this 
nation  is  striving  to  achieve  maximum  em- 
ployment. 

It  represents  the  output  of  a  company 
larger  than   Armco  and   Jones  &  Laughlin 


combined,  and  all  the  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  which  that  company — its  employees, 
its  suppliers,  and  their  employees,  in  turn — 
would  be  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  our 
nation. 

And,  finally.  It  represents  a  threat  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  own  steel  In- 
dustry at  a  time  when  America  is  called  up>on 
to  defend  world  peace  and  the  Integrity  of 
smaller  nations  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  this  situation,  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  you 
believe  as  I  do  that  American  security  re- 
quires a  steel  industry  strong  enough  to  meet 
whatever  demands  may  be  made  upon  it; 
and  that  this  nation  can  never  afford  to  look 
to  other  countries  for  the  vital  steel  supplies 
that  are  a  major  Ingredient  of  its  military 
power,  and  of  its  peace-time  economlo 
strength. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  sure,  that 
the  American  steel  companies  have  not  been 
taking  all  this  lying  down.  We've  been  do- 
ing everything  in  the  book  to  make  this  In- 
dustry as  efficient  and  as  competitive  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  Industry  to  be. 

To  enhance  our  position  of  technological 
leadership,  and  to  develop  new  steel  products 
that  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  else  In 
the  world,  we  are  now  sf>ending  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  100  million  dollars  a  year 
on  research.  And  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  company 
about  15  percent  of  Its  shipments  last  year 
were  of  products  that  we  have  been  selling 
for  less  than  five  years. 

But  transplanting  technological  advances 
from  the  laboratories  to  the  mills  themselves 
Is  a  costly  business:  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  American  steel  companies  have 
spent  more  than  13  billion  dollars  on  new, 
more  efficient  production  facilities — designed 
not  only  to  reduce  costs,  but  to  establish  new 
high  standards  of  quality  for  our  compe- 
tition to  shoot  at. 

Last  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  as  great  or  greater  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  Tet  even  these  enormous  outlays 
are  Inadequate  now  to  take  full  advantage 
of  existing  technology,  and  they  show  little 
promise  of  growing  at  anything  like  the  pece 
of  the  increase  In  our  knowledge  of  steel 
products  and  production  methods. 

Retarding  this  growth,  of  course.  Is  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment credit  and  of  the  provisions  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation;  and  needless  to  say, 
the  proj>osed  surtax  on  corporate  and  per- 
sonal Incomes  will,  if  enacted.  Impair  further 
our  ability  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to 
finance  these  capital  expenditures.  Not  only 
will  It  Intensify  the  profit  squeeze  which  the 
Industry  has  suffered  In  the  past  decade,  but 
by  biting  more  heavily  Into  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  steelworkers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  already  dlstiu-bed  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  it  might  well  build  up  Increasing 
pressure  behind  the  wage  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  us  next  year. 

So  our  competitive  position  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  actions  of  Congress 
in  these  important  fields  of  taxation.  But 
meanwhile,  we  are  pressing  forward  with  this 
program  of  capital  spending  as  rapidly  as  we 
can;  because  this  race  for  technological  ad- 
vancement Is  one  race  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  neither,  I  think,  can  Amer- 
ica. 

Tet  in  spite  of  all  we  have  done  and  are 
doing,  foreign  Imports  continued  to  Increase 
last  year,  even  though  there  was  no  labor 
negotiation  to  be  faced,  no  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage,  and  no  reason  for  steel  users  to 
protect  their  supply  by  turning  to  offshore 
sources  since  domestic  producers  could  fully 
meet  the  demand. 

Now  what  are  the  root  causes  of  this 
problem? 

Well,  whether  we  are  talking  about  steel 
or  any  other  Industry,  American  production 
costs  are  Inescapably  related  to  the  American 
standard  of  living;  and  are  based  upon  the 
world's  highest  wage  structure.     Even  the 
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minimum  hourly  wage  In  this  ccJuntry- 
flxed  by  oxir  federal  wage-hour  lav  s — Is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  average  wage  In 
most  foreign  countries.  And  when  you  re- 
member that.  In  the  economy  a^  a  whole, 
employment  costs  represent  morn  than  75 
percent  of  all  production  coets,  jou  realize 
why — In  Industries  like  steel — for  sign-made 
products  can  often  undersell  ouri  In  world 
markets. 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  Congressional 
guests,  this  morning,  could  have  been  with 
me  on  my  trip  to  Japan  last  month,  and 
could  have  seen  as  I  did  the  specticular  ad- 
vances which  the  steel  industry  in  that 
country  has  made  since  the  endj  of  World 
War  11.  Starting  almost  from  scrajtch,  it  has 
become  the  third  largest  steel  producer  in 
the  world,  and  last  year  It  exports  I  about  11 
million  tons  of  which  nearly  5  m.Ulon  tons 
were  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  vast  plans  for 
expansion  in  the  very  near  future,  with  the 
likelihood  that  most  of  this  ne^  tonnage 
would  go  Into  exports.  So  a  few  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  Industries  might 
be  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  little  to  choose  betweii  the  two 
as  to  technology,  productivity,  lator  supply, 
skills  and  climate.  The  United  States  may 
have  some  advantage  in  the  availability  of 
raw  materials  although  this  Is  shk-lnking  as 
new  high-grade  ore  and  coal  sources  open 
up  around  the  world  and  as  hlghjly-efflclent 
ocean  bulk  carriers  go  Into  sertlce.  The 
United  States  has  the  most  modern  and  di- 
versified transportation  systemJ  In  the 
world — a  real  advantage — but  the  location  of 
all  major  Japanese  plants  on  theicoast  is  a 
partially  balancing  factor.  Thtrelore — as 
to  these  factors — our  steel  industry  would 
seem  to  have  some  edge  on  Japftn's.  The 
only  Identifiable  major  difference  kmong  the 
economic  factors  affecting  the  two  indiistrles 
is  in  employment  costs.  [ 

Employment  costs  In  the  Japanese  steel 
mills  are  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  And  whjen  I  speak 
of  employment  costs,  I  am  not  talking  about 
wage  rates  alone,  I  am  includlngithe  whole 
range  of  benefits  which  the  Japanese  steel- 
workers  receive. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Japanese  mills 
have  an  advantage  of  from  $30  td  $35  a  ton 
In  employment  costs  alone.  Aid  beyond 
that  their  capital  costs  In  the  ccjnstructlon 
of  new  facilities  are  only  about  half  as  much 
as  ours.  [ 

Faced  by  that  kind  of  cost  dls^vantage. 
American  producers  have  little  ichance  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  price  andl  must  rely 
on  quality,  service  and  innovation  |as  the  pri- 
mary areas  of  competition.  , 

But  these  cost  advantages  which  foreign 
producers  enjoy  In  varying  degreea  in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East  are  not  the  only  expleina- 
tlon  of  the  flood  of  steel  lmp<^ts  which 
washes  up  on  our  American  shore$.  A  basic 
cause  lies  in  the  excess  steelmakli^g  capacity 
which  exists  abroad  and  continues  to  in- 
crease; so  that  steelmakers  In  tliese  coun- 
tries are  compelled  to  maintain!  their  ex- 
ports at  the  highest  practical  lev^l.  If  this 
means  that  they  must  ship  their  Excess  tons 
across  the  seas  at  whatever  price  li  necessary 
to  get  the  business,  then  they  do  so — and 
eventually  their  governments  or  tielr  home- 
market  customers  must  subsidiza  these  ex- 
ports In  one  way  or  another.  { 

Foreign  governments  use  thel<  steel  In- 
dustries as  instruments  of  national  policy 
resulting  in  protection  of  those  industries 
The  measures  they  have  adopted  take  many 
forms  but  they  are  designed  to  protect  do- 
mestic meirkets  and  stimulate  exports.  These 
Include  tax  rebates,  subsidies,  special  ship- 
ping rates,  and  special  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

And  America  Is  a  prime  target  for  these 
exports  because  the  steel  marldet  In  the 
United  States  is  not  only  the  largest  and 
most  diversified  In  the  world — it  Is  also  the 
most  open  and  easily  accessible  Inlthe  world. 


Here  a  low  tariff,  averaging  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  product,  is  the  only 
barrier  this  country  places  In  front  of  steel 
Imports. 

But  in  other  countries  It  Is  different. 
When  American  steel  goes  abroad,  for  ex- 
ample, It  must  absorb  tariffs  that  can  be 
more  than  double  the  American  duty  and 
then  be  required  to  hurdle  a  battery  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  may  Include  border 
taxes,  surcharges,  import  licenses,  penalties, 
fees  and  so-called  equalization  taxes  that — in 
various  countries — are  levied  on  Imports  and 
rebated  on  exports.  So  the  United  States 
market  Is  thus  being  used  by  foreign  mills  as 
a  kind  of  "bargain  basement"  in  which  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  production. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  a  point — and  I  believe 
that  point  has  been  reached — where  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  and  still  maintain 
the  financial  soundness  that  steel  or  any 
other  Industry  cannot  and  must  not  Jeop- 
ardize. There  is  a  point — and  I  believe  that 
point  has  arrived — when  the  Import-export 
problem  of  the  steel  Industry  must  be  recog- 
nized in  the  offices  of  government  and  appro- 
priate steps  taken  to  solve  those  portions  of 
the  problem  which  only  government  can 
solve. 

You  all  know  what  has  been  happening  In 
Geneva.  After  years  of  debate,  the  GATT 
negotiations  are  at  a  virtual  standstill  and  we 
in  the  steel  Industry  feel  certain  that  nothing 
can  result  which  will  prevent  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  our  international  trade  in  steel. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  in  June 
and  we  feel  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if 
the  Congress  were  merely  to  pass  a  perfunc- 
tory extension  of  that  Act.  And  I  gather 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Russell  Long,  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying:  "Our  trade  policies  need  a 
thorough  new  look;  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  Independent  thought  and 
study  to  the  over-all  program." 

And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
the  Minority  Leader,  expressed  his  "deep  con- 
viction that  it  Is  time  that  the  Congress  re- 
store some  semblance  of  fairness  and  balance 
to  our  foreign  trade  jxjllcy  and  procedures. 

"We  must  be  as  zealous."  he  said.  "In  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  their  employers  as  we  are  for  those  living 
in  distant  lands  ...  we  as  a  people — and 
especially  your  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress— must  be  farslghted  enough  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  by  our  wise 
adoption  of  laws  calculated  to  foster  Amer- 
ica's strength  and  economic  growth,  rather 
than  submissively  to  accept  policies  whose 
chief  contribution  is  strengthening  other 
nations  at  our  expense." 

Statements  like  these — coming  as  they  do 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — are  encourag- 
ing Indeed  and  certainly  we  are  grateful  for 
the  efforts  of  many  of  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Two  examples  come  to  mind — the  study  of 
the  steel  Import  situation  which  is  presently 
being  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  In- 
troduced during  the  last  session  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke;  and  the  hearings  concerning 
the  Impact  of  Impn^rts  on  labor  which  were 
held  by  Congressman  John  Dent  and  his 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  this  past 
summer. 

Studies  and  hearings  of  this  kind  are  im- 
portant In  the  determination  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  However,  the  welfare  of  this 
industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  steelworkers, 
and — I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say — the  security 
of  this  nation  require  that  the  Congress  take 
steps  at  this  Session  to  enact  a  temporary 
levy  on  imports  of  foreign  made  steel  and 
pig  Iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price  differential 
and  create  a  climate  of  more  equitable  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 


ducers who  seek  a  share  of  the  United  Stat«s 
market. 

What  the  exact  terms  of  such  a  law  would 
be,  and  how  It  should  be  drafted,  are  matters, 
of  course,  which  rest  with  you,  and  we  will 
be  commiinlcatlng  with  you  individually  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  your  counsel  as  well— we 
hope — as  your  support. 

But  meanwhile  If  you  are  looking  for  any 
of  those  "hard-headed  businessmen"  that 
Senator  Long  was  talking  about,  I  must  say 
that  seated  in  this  room  today  are  some  of 
the  hardest-headed  men  that  you  could  And 
anywhere.  I  know,  because  I  have  been  com- 
peting against  them  and  their  companies 
for  more  than  forty  years.  And  every  one  of 
us  wants  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  finding  a 
fair  and  workable  solution  to  this  vital 
problem. 

I  hope  that,  together,  we  can. 

Steel  Industry  Important 

The  devastating  impact  that  the  "greet 
margins  tax"  discussed  In  the  preceding  edl- 
torlal  could  have  on  West  Virginia  Is  lUtig. 
trated  by  the  Importance  of  the  steel  Industry 
to  the  state. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.)  listed  the  flve  major  steel  opera- 
tions of  the  state,  including  the  Connors 
Steel  Division  of  H.  K.  Porter  Co.  here,  and 
told  of  their  economic  support  to  their  area*, 

The  Huntington  Industry,  he  pointed  out, 
has  two  electric  furnaces  which  produce 
150,000  tons  annually.  The  division  has  998 
employees  and  an  annual  payroll  exceeding 
$6.5  million. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  and  Welrton 
Steel  Division  of  National  Steel  Corp,  have 
even  much  larger  payrolls.  F\}llansbee  Steel 
Corp.  and  Parkersburg  Steel  Corp.  are  smaller 
but  are  still  Important  units  In  the  industrial 
complexes  of  their  areas. 

Although  Sen.  Randolph  was  calling  at- 
tention only  to  the  Importance  of  the  Indus- 
tries and  was  not  discussing  taxation,  It  Is 
clear  that  any  tax  Imposing  a  heavy  load  on 
such  operations  would  handicap  them  and 
In  so  doing  would  discourage  expansion  and 
hurt  the  state's  economic  growth. 

Unfavorable  tax  burdens  In  West  Virginia 
might  even  cause  some  of  the  Industries  to 
move  to  Ohio  or  Kentucky. 

Over  the  years  this  could  cause  a  heavy 
decline  In  Industrial  production  and  a 
severe  shrinkage  in  the  state  tax  base. 
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THE  TALE  OF  DAVID  CREIGH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  heat  of  war  a  great 
many  tragedies  inevitably  occur.  Some 
of  these  have  resulted  in  ballads  and  folk 
songs  which  have  become  classics  among 
American  songs  and  poetry.  Others  not 
so  well  known  may  some  day  have  their 
own  vogue,  dependent  upon  the  tides  of 
public  interest. 

On  February  6,  the  Beckley  Post-Her- 
ald, Beckley,  W.  Va.,  carried  a  column, 
"The  Tale  of  David  Creigh  Is  Told 
Again."  written  by  Dr.  Shirley  Donnelly, 
pastor  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
to  which  I  belong,  in  Crab  Orchard,  W. 
Va.  As  a  result  of  recent  interest,  the 
column  repeated  the  Civil  War  story 
arising  from  the  death  of  David  S. 
Creigh,  "the  Greenbrier  martyr,"  which 
has  been  memorialized  in  a  number  of 
ballads  and  poems.  Dr.  Donnelly  pro- 
vided one  of  these  ballads  for  the  in- 
formation of  Civil  War  buffs — the  one 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  choicest  of 
the  selections  based  on  tills  Civil  War 
tragedy. 

He  is  well  suited  to  make  this  selection. 
An  eminent  scholar,  he  is  probably  today 
one  of  West  Virginia's  foremost  histo- 


rians. Additionally,  Dr.  Donnelly  brings 
to  his  research  a  special  field  of  experi- 
ence gained  as  the  chief  chaplain  in  Gen- 
eral Patch's  7th  Army  during  World 
War  n,  and  his  column,  "Yesterday  and 
Today,"  is  always  interesting   to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Don- 
nelly's article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tale  of  David  Cbeigh  Is  Told  Again 
(By  Shirley  Donnelly) 

In  1950  a  little  booklet  entitled  "David  S. 
Creigh,  the  Greenbrier  Martyr,  A  Tragedy  of 
the  Civil  War"  came  from  the  presses.  It  was 
only  a  small  item  and  the  250-copy  edition 
ns  soon  taken  by  Civil  War  re-livers  around 
the  area. 

Now  from  a  Boston  dealer  In  out-of-print 
books  comes  a  request  for  all  available  copies 
of  the  little  local  history  Item.  But  they 
are  all  gone,  of  course.  Here's  the  story  about 
David  Creigh  of  Lewlsburg  (May  1,  1809— 
June  11.  1864)   and  the  fate  that  he  met. 

In  November,  1863,  a  straggling  camp  fol- 
lower or  marauding  soldier,  entered  the  home 
of  David  Creigh  near  Lewlsburg  and  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  into  the  room  of 
a  sick  daughter  in  the  Creigh  home.  Creigh 
interposed  and  attempted  to  eject  the  man. 

In  the  altercation,  when  the  man  tried  to 
kill  Creigh,  the  Yankee  soldier  was  shot  and 
killed.  In  the  spring  of  1864  when  General 
Averlll  and  General  Crook  were  retreating 
through  Lewlsburg  after  their  defeat  In  the 
Lynchburg  campaign,  they  learned  of  the 
shooting  and  had  Creigh  arrested.  He  was 
tried  by  a  drum-head  court  martial  which 
sentenced  Creigh  to  be  hanged. 

General  Hunter  approved  the  sentence  and 
(Creigh  was  hanged  on  June  11,  1864.  at  Bell- 
view,  Va.  His  body  was  exhumed  from  where 
It  was  first  Interred  and  was  returned  to 
Lewlsburg  where  It  was  re-burled  In  the 
Old  Stone  Church  Cemetery.  His  funeral 
service  was  one  of  the  best  attended  Green- 
brier has  ever  had. 

This  event  moved  people  to  compose  bal- 
lads and   poems.     The   wife  of  Gen.  W.   H. 
Smith  told  the  story  of  Creigh  In  what  has 
been  regarded  as  the  best  of  many  on  the 
subject.    Here  It  Is: 
"He  lived  the  life  of  an  upright  man. 
And  the  people  loved  him  well; 
Many  a  wayfarer  came  to  his  door. 
His  sorrow  or  need  to  tell. 
A  pitying  heart  and  an  open  hand. 
Gave  succor  ready  and  free; 
For  kind  and  true  to  his  fellow  man 
And  a  Christian  was  David  Creigh. 

But  o'er  his  threshold  a  shadow  passed, 

With  the  step  of  a  ruffian  foe; 

While  in  silent  words  and  brutal  threats 

A  purpose  of  darkness  to  show; 

And  a  daughter's  wild  imploring  cry 

Called  the  father  to  her  side — 

His  hand  was  nerved  by  the  burning  wrong. 

And  there  the  offender  died. 

The  glory  of  Autumn  had  gone  from  the 

earth. 
The  winter  had  passed  away. 
And  the  glad  springtime  was  merging  last 
Into  summer's  ardent  ray. 
When  a  good  man  from  his  home  was  torn — 
Days  of  toilsome  travel  to  see — 
And  far  from  his  loved  a  crown  was  worn 
And  the  martyr  was  David  Creigh. 
Here  where  he  lived,  let  the  end  be  told. 
Of  a  tale  of  bitter  wrong; 
Here  let  our  famishing  thousands  learn, 
To  whom  vengeance  doth  belong. 
Short  grace  was  given  the  dying  man. 
E'er  led  to  the  fatal  tree, 
And  short  the  grace  of  our  starving  hosts. 
Since  the  murder  of  David  Creigh. 


The  beast  of  the  dissent  shields  Its  young. 

With  an  instinct  fierce  and  wild. 

And  lives  there  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a 

man 
Who  would  not  defend  his  child? 
So  woe  to  those  who  call  evil  good — 
That  woe  shall  not  come  to  me — 
War  hath  no  record  of  fouler  deed 
Than  the  murder  of  David  Creigh." 

Creigh  was  hanged  from  the  limb  of  a  tree 
shortly  after  sunrise  June  11.  1864.  This 
was  In  Rockbridge  County.  Va.,  where  Creigh 
had  been  taken  on  foot  until  General  Hunter 
approved  the  sentence,  Creigh  was  first 
burled  near  the  hangsman  tree  In  a  blanket. 
He  was  next  dug  up  and  re-burled  In  a  coffin 
In  the  graveyard  of  New  Providence  Church. 

Next  the  body  was  exhumed  and  returned 
to  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  historic 
Lewlsburg  church  of  which  Creigh  had  long 
been  an  elder.  On  July  25.  1864.  the  Green- 
brier County  Court  passed  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions enumerating  the  virtues  of  David 
Creigh  and  deploring  his  untimely  death. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Weirton  Dally  Times, 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  reported  on  Saturday, 
February  4.  that  the  late  Honorable 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  of  West  Virginia, 
is  to  be  honored  by  the  placing  of  a 
bronze  bust  of  him  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  State  capitol  in  Charleston,  with  un- 
veiling ceremonies  scheduled  for  today, 
Thursday,  February  9. 

Congressman  Bailey's  many  friends 
and  fellow  legislators  still  serving  here 
in  the  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  his  years  of  efforts  in  behalf  of 
labor  and  advanced  education  In  the 
United  States  are  again  being  commem- 
orated in  his  home  State. 

I  believe  that  these  ceremonies  are 
most  appropriate  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  Cleve  Bailey's  long  en- 
deavors to  promote  opportunities  for 
more  and  better  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation.  I  single  out  this 
area  of  his  work  because  from  the  pe- 
riod of  my  earliest  contact  with  him  I 
was  Impressed  with  his  concern  for  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities  within 
the  United  States.  I  served  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  found 
his  sage  advice  and  personal  encourage- 
ment of  great  benefit  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man legislator.  We  shared  a  community 
of  Interest  In  our  hopes  for  economic  and 
social  advancement  in  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. We  had  a  shared  conviction,  also, 
of  the  importance  of  finding  legislative 
means  to  make  available  to  our  Ameri- 
can citizenry  more  and  better  education 
as  the  best  weapon  to  combat  crises  In 
technology  and  to  meet  political  and  in- 
dustrial upheavals. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  once  more, 
that  the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Ed- 
ucational Act  of  1965,  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  almost  identical  with  a  similar  bill 
which  Congressman  Bailey  Introduced 
in  1940,  15  years  earlier.  A  former  West 
Virginia  schoolmaster,  Cleveland  M. 
Bailey  was  a  true  legislative  pioneer  In 
the  field  of  education.  It  is  well  that 
his  State  remembers  his  value;  and  1 
am  sure  that  many  of  his  former  con- 
gressional colleagues,  such  as  I.   take 


pride   In  having   worked   with  him  to 
reach  needed  legislative  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  associates  himself 
with  my  remarks  and  joins  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newspaper  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Weirton   (W.  Va.)   DaUy  Times, 

Feb.  4,  1967] 

Labor's  Friend  Honored 

Labor  had  no  greater  dedicated  representa- 
tive In  Congress  than  the  late  Cleveland  M. 
Bailey  of  Clarksburg. 

Labor  organizations  of  the  state  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  veteran  congressman  Feb.  9 
when  they  \invell  a  bronze  bust  of  him  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  In  Charles- 
ton. 

"Old  Cleve"  served  In  Congress  from  the 
old  Third  District  for  16  years,  14  of  them 
consecutively  from  1947  to  1963. 

When  the  districts  were  revamped  and  Mr. 
Bailey's  county  was  put  Into  the  enlarged 
First  District,  he  went  down  to  defeat  before 
the  Invincible  Republican  thunderbolt.  Arch 
A.  Moore,  of  Glen  Dale,  in  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  political  battles  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  state. 

"Old  Cleve,"  a  campaigner  of  the  old 
school  and  weighted  by  age.  went  down  fight- 
ing before  the  dash  and  elan  of  the  zestful 
Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Bailey  campaigned  long  and  hard  In 
Hancock  and  Brooke  covmtles.  He  had  a 
sentimental  attachment  for  Hancock  County 
because  It  was  in  Chester  that  he  was 
married. 

In  Congress  he  was  the  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  was  one  of  the  most  Influ- 
ential men  In  Congress.  He  sponsored  many 
bills  In  the  fields  of  education  and  labor.  He 
was  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  forward 
causes  of  those  two  areas. 

Before  he  entered  politics,  Mr.  Bailey  was 
a  teacher,  school  administrator,  labor  secre- 
tary and  a  Clarksburg  newspaper  editor. 


ADDRESS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  TO  THE  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA APL-CIO  LEGISLATIVE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  last  evening  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  I,  together  with  Representa- 
tives Slack,  Heckler,  Kee,  and  Staggers, 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation, 
accompanied  our  distinguished  Vice 
President  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  addressed  the  West  Virginia  AFL-CIO 
Legislative  Conference  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Miles  Stanley,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Labor  Federation. 

The  Vice  President  made  an  extremely 
eloquent  and  cogent  speech  before  an  at- 
tentive and  grateful  audience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  happy  to  visit  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  company  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  I  feel  that  all  West  Virginians 
recognize  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  a  true  friend  of  the  people  In  the 
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Mountain  State.  We  have  kncwn  him 
for  many  years  and  know  him  favorably. 
We  love  him. 

His  welcome  last  evening  wa|  a  very, 
very  warm  one  in  keeping  with  the  deep 
appreciation  which  we  hold  In  oiir  hearts 
for  the  Vice  President.  We  hope  that  he 
will  come  back  to  West  Virginia  soon  and 
often.  I 

Exhibit  1 
Remarics   by   Vice   President   Hub^t  Hum- 
phrey   TO    THE    West    Virginia   [afL-CIO 
Legislative       Coi«"erence,       CHJRT.KaTOW. 
W.  Va..  February  8.  1967 
I  have  visited  your  mountain  st^te  many 
times.     But  I  think  you  can  understand  that 
my  most  vivid  memories  are  of  the  spring  of 
1960,  when  I  campaigned  up  and  ddwn  West 
Virginia — and,  believe  me,  I  do  meaa  up  and 
down. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  then.  A  lot  of 
progress  has  been  made  by  West  Virginia 
and  West  Virginians.  (And  I  have  made 
some  myself.) 

You  have  been  blessed  with  flrst-rate 
leadership : 

With  Governor  Smith,  whose  Jlert  and 
modern-minded  administration  haa  done  so 
much  to  spark  your  economic  progtess; 

With  Senator  Byrd,  whose  new|  post  as 
Head  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference 
offers  him  fresh  opportunities  fot'  states- 
manship: I 

With  Senator  Randolph,  whose  prominence 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Publjc  Works 
Committee  puts  him  in  position  to  ^ve  even 
more  distinguished  service  to  Westi  Virginia 
and  to  the  nation.  | 

Back  in  1960,  I  remember,  there  Were  some 
Americans  who  thought  that  po\*rty  was 
something  peculiar  to  West  Virginia.  And 
I  remember  that  people  here  stijenuously 
objected  to  being  singled  out  In  th^  way. 

How  right  they  were.  For,  sirice  then, 
Americans  have  become  painfully  a^are  that 
there  was  poverty  In  every  state  a|»d  every 
city  m  this  nation.  For  the  moe<  part.  It 
was  hidden  away  in  Isolated  rural  |  areas  or 
urban  ghettos,  where  it  was  all  toO  easy  to 
Ignore  It  or  not  even  see  it. 

To  paraphrase  the  theme  of  your  Gover- 
nor's "State  of  the  State  Message,"  What  has 
happened  Is  this:  poverty  has  for  the  first 
time  commanded  the  attention  of  tke  Amer- 
ican people  and  spurred  them  intp  action. 
Of  course.  Americans  have  been  fighting 
their  way  out  of  poverty  in  one:  way  or 
another  ever  since  the  first  settlors  came 
here  to  escape  the  poverty  of  the  Old  World. 
And  the  labor  movement  In  particular  has 
been  battling  poverty  directly,  by  oi)ganlzlng 
men  and  women  to  get  decent  wtges  and 
working  conditions.  T 

The  new  war  on  poverty  has  tbeen  In 
progress  for  only  two  years.  Tet  Ijhere  are 
already  summer  soldiers  who  are  brepared 
to  haul  down  the  banners,  fold  tlie  tents, 
and  abandon  the  field  of  battle. 

Let  us  take  stock.  Just  how  far  have  we 
come? 

First,  let  us  put  the  war  on  poverty  In 
perspective.  It  is  being  waged  on  a  much 
wider  front  than  the  programs — sudh  as  the 
Job  Corps  and  Head  Start — Initiated  by  the 
office  of  economic  opportunity.         F 

The  sums  allotted  to  the  total  attack  upon 
poverty  In  the  President's  new  budget  add 
up  to  over  25  billion  dollars — an  intrease  of 
3  billion  dollars  over  last  year.  Of  the  35 
billion  dollar  total,  the  office  of  economic 
opportunity  accounts  for  only  2|  billion 
dollars.  I 

The  war  on  poverty  Includes  tie  great 
social  programs  launched  by  Frankll*  Delano 
Roosevelt,  such  as  social  security,  tThe  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  and  tlie  mini- 
mum wage.  T 

It    Includes,     too.     the    full-empjloyment 
economic  policy  of  the  Kennedy  ar^d  John- 
son   administrations — a    policy    wh|ch    has 
created  an  environment  In  which  bi^iness. 


labor,  and  agriculture  could  work  together 
to  achieve  a  sustained  economic  growth — 
now  In  Its  seventy-first  month — unprece- 
dented In  our  history. 

The  war  on  poverty  Includes  medicare,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Program, 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
and  the  new  federal  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  which  are  specifi- 
cally directed  to  helping  under-prlvUeged 
children  get  a  better  education  and  a  better 
start  In  life. 

What  have  these  programs  and  policies 
achieved? 

Five  million  more  Americans  are  at  work 
today  than  were  at  work  a  year  ago. 

Wages  are  the  highest  in  our  history  and 
unemployment  Is  at  its  lowest  point  In  13 
years. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  reached 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

More  than  one  million  persons  are  receiv- 
ing Job  training  under  federal  programs,  com- 
pared to  none  only  six  years  ago. 

Of  the  six  million  young  Americans  In 
college  today,  one  million  are  there  because 
of  federal  assistance. 

More  than  3.5  million  elderly  Americans 
have  already  received  assistance  under  Medi- 
care. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  created  eleven 
hundred  community  action  agencies,  serv- 
ing half  the  nation's  poor  and  touching  all 
the  50  most  poverty-aflllcted  metropolitan 
areas. 

It  has  enlisted  more  than  56  thousand  citi- 
zens for  community  action  boards,  more  than 
one-third  of  them  from  the  poor. 

It  has  helped  prepare  1.2  million  pre- 
schoolers for  the  first  grade  through  the 
Head  Start  Program. 

It  has  given  work  and  training  to  5  hun- 
dred thousand  young  people  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

It  has  helped  25  thousand  high  school 
youngsters  through  the  Slum-To-College  Up- 
ward Bound  Program. 

It  has  graduated  13  thousand  young  people 
from  residential  Job  Corps  Centers,  with  29 
thousand  more  now  In  training  In  113  Cen- 
ters. 

It  has  utilized  five  thousand  senlcn'  citizens 
as  "Foster  Grandparents"  to  ten  thotisand 
children  In  public  and  private  institutions. 

There  are  seven  million  fewer  people  liv- 
ing In  poverty  than  there  were  six  years 
ago. 

Then,  the  poor  amounted  to  almost  21  per 
cent  of  their  people — today  they  are  less 
than  16  per  cent. 

But  the  very  progress  that  we  have  been 
making  has  brought  us  closer  to  the  hard 
core  of  poverty.  And  it  has  forced  us  to  face 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  panaceas  ...  no 
quick  and  easy  solutions. 

Poverty  is  mankind's  oldest  and  cruelest 
burden,  antedating  recorded  history.  And  It 
will  not  vanish  overnight,  even  In  America. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  begun  the 
Journey  toward  becoming  self-sustaining, 
tax-paying  citizens.  But  for  many  the  road 
will  be  long  and  difficult. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  they  are  eager 
to  work  their  way  out  of  pxDverty. 

We  have  found  that  people  do  not  prefer 
idleness  on  relief  to  honest  work.  Every  op- 
portunity program  that  has  been  offered  has 
more  people  lining  up  at  the  door  than  there 
are  places  Inside. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  worse  than  cruel — 
it  would  be  tragic — to  slam  the  door  In  their 
faces.    For,  as  the  Bible  says : 

"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  many  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  require  a  great  deal  of 
direct  individual  training — In  matters  so  ele- 
mentary as  literacy  and  personal  grooming — 
to  become  employable.  Many  must  learn 
how  to  get  a  bus.  what  kind  of  clothes  to 
wear,  how  to  apply  for  a  Job,  how  to  punch  a 
time  clock. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  open  the  doors 
of     opportunity — we     must     help     people, 


through  training,  to  step  through  them  with 
confidence. 

But  we  have  also  learned  that  there  is  « 
great  potential  for  leadership  among  the 
poor.  We  have  learned  that,  while  we  need 
public  officials  and  professional  social  work- 
ers in  community  action  programs,  we  also 
need  the  contribution  that  only  the  poor 
themselves  can  make. 

They  do  not  want  things  done  to  and  for 
them.  They  want  to  help  themselves.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  poor  peo- 
ple— never  before  consulted,  never  heeded, 
never  given  a  voice — serving  on  local  antl- 
jKJverty  boards  throughout  the  country. 
Just  as  the  labor  movement  developed  its 
own  leaders — Its  William  Greens  and  Its 
Philip  Murrays — so  also  are  the  poor. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  discovery  w« 
have  made  is  the  eagerness  of  Americam 
who  are  not  poor  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  Something  like  one 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  have  already 
taken  part  In  the  Head  Start  Program  alone. 
And,  In  addition  to  the  three  thousand  full- 
time  Vista  Volunteers,  we  are  planning  to 
recruit  fifty  thousand  additional  Vista  "Asso- 
ciates"— people  who  will  give  part-time  serv- 
ice In  their  own  communities. 

This  Is  pioneering  work,  this  war  on  pov- 
erty. There  are  no  blazed  trails.  We  are 
leamln<;  by  experience  as  we  go  along. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  the 
effects  of  the  Head  Start  Program — Impres- 
sive as  they  seem  at  first — tend  to  fade  away 
In  the  first  few  months  of  regular  school. 
So,  In  order  to  maintain  the  momentum 
gained  In  Head  Start,  we  are  initiating  a 
Head  Start  follow  through  program  in  the 
primary  grades. 

And  I  predict  that  the  Head  Start  young- 
sters of  today  will  grow  up  to  be  self- 
supporting  heads  of  families  of  their  own. 

We  have  had  to  learn  by  experience  how 
to  run  effective  Job  Corps  Camps.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  drop-outs.  But  the  Job 
Corps  dropout  rats  has  been  less  than  that 
in  our  colleges. 

The  average  Job  Corps  graduate  today 
enters  industry  at  a  starting  rate  of  one 
dollar  71  cents  an  hour — whereas  those  who 
had  worked  at  all  before  entering  the  Corps 
averaged  70  cents  an  hour. 

We've  become  keenly  aware  of  the  multiple 
and  inter-actlng  causes  of  poverty.  We've 
learned  that  even  education,  vital  as  It  Is, 
Is  not  enough  In  Itself.  There  m\ist  be  Im- 
provement in  the  child's  home  and  com- 
munity background  .  .  .  there  must  be  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  health  care. 

We  have  been  aroused  to  our  really  dis- 
graceful failure  to  make  health  services 
available  to  the  poor.  To  cite  one  example: 
there  is  not  a  single  hospital  In  the  Watts 
Area  of  Los  Angeles.  With  the  aid  of  poverty 
funds,  a  neighborhood  health  center  is  under 
construction  there — and  more  are  underway 
in  the  slum  areas  of  other  cities. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  do  more  for  the 
rural  areas,  where  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  nation's  poor  live — and  the  president  has 
proptosed  to  channel  more  help  to  these  areas. 

For  millions  In  poverty,  of  course,  there 
Is  only  one  practical  remedy — more  money. 

These  are  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the 
families  with  young  children  and  no  bread- 
winner— people  who  literally  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  President  is  urg- 
ing a  very  substantial  across-the-board  boost 
of  social  security  benefits,  and  the  extension 
of  Medicare  to  the  1.3  million  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  Americans  under  65. 

He  Is  also  urging  a  good,  hard  look  at  our 
public  assistance  system,  which  in  many  re- 
spects seems  stuck  in  a  deep  and  dreary  rut. 
In  some  states,  benefits  are  disgracefully 
low.  In  some  states,  the  denial  of  relief  to 
a  family  with  a  man  m  the  house  actually 
operates  to  break  families  up  and  Increase 
dependency.  Also,  the  practice  of  deducting 
a  dollar  from  relief  for  each  dollar  earned 
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\i  a  disincentive  rather  than  an  incentive 
to  work. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  President  Is 
appointing  a  commission  of  leading  citizens 
to  look  into  all  possible  means  for  assuring 
every  American  a  way  out  of  poverty. 

Our  ultimate  objective  must  be  to  create 
opportunity  for  everyone  who  Is  capable  of 
working.  Further,  I  believe,  our  rich  nation 
must  also  assure  to  those  unable  to  work, 
or  unable  to  find  Jobs,  an  income  sufficient 
to  provide  them  with  the  essentials  of  life 
and  of  human  dignity. 

Yes,  we  are  learning  from  experience.  We 
are  Improving  old  ways  of  overcoming  pov- 
Kty,  and  developing  new  ones. 

But  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing.  We 
are  7U3t  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  poor. 

Just  as  we  are  determined  to  be  the  first 
nation  to  put  men  on  the  Moon,  we  are  de- 
termined to  be  the  first  to  put  its  people — 
aU  Its  people — on  their  feet  here  on  earth. 

And  all  elements  of  our  national  com- 
munity— state  and  local  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  our  great  voluntary  orga- 
nizations— have  an  important  part  to  play. 

First  of  all,  state  and  local  governments 
need  to  put  themselves  In  better  shape  In 
terms  of  both  organization  and  personnel, 
to  cope  with  the  problems  that  face  their 
people — and  notably  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Governor  Smith  has  noted  that  your  con- 
stitution needs  modernizing.  So  do  those  of 
many  other  states.  So  do  many  city  char- 
ters. 

The  more  effectively  state  and  local  govern- 
ments can  move  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  people — along  lines  such  as  those  set 
forth  In  your  Governor's  recommendations — 
the  less  reason  there  will  be  for  the  federal 
government  to  step  in. 

The  federal  government  does  not — and 
should  not — seek  to  supplant  local  initiative. 
What  is  needed  is  an  effective  working  part- 
nership between   all   levels   of  government. 

Here,  I  know,  I  am  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted— because  the  performance  of  West 
Virginians  In  this  field  has  been  outstand- 
ing. 

If  anyone  wants  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
the  best  kind  of  working  partnership  be- 
tween federal  and  state  government,  let  him 
come  to  West  Virginia. 

We  in  Washington  have  been  happy  to 
give  you  timely  help,  but  you  have  more 
than  matched  it  with  your  own  hard  work 
and  your  own  hard-earned  money. 

Instead  of  merely  complaining  about  red 
tape,  you  have  slashed  It  by  establishing  a 
special  state  discretionary  fund  for  match- 
ing federal  grants — an  innovation,  which,  I 
am  sure,    will    be   widely   copied    elsewhere. 

You  have  played  a  key  role,  too,  in  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  this  great  cooperative  effort  of 
the  states  that  share  Appalachla's  problems 
to  work  their  way  lout  of  them.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  iUready  received  author- 
ity to  spend  some  21  jniUlon  dollars  In  Ap- 
palachian Act  Funds — and  that  It  will  result 
In  48  million  dollars  worth  of  new  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities  vital 
to  your  future. 

And  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  here  to 
the  leadership  of  your  state  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent, Miles  Stanley.  He  has  put  labor  in  the 
front  line  of  the  war  on  poverty,  not  only 
here  but  throughout  the  Appalachian  region. 
You  are  setting  the  pace  here  for  all  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

Let  me  repeat:  This  poverty  war  Is  not 
something  for  government  alone.  We  need 
everyone. 

Labor  has  been  In  the  war  from  the  start. 

I  am  pleased  that  private  enterprise  has 
met  Its  opportunity  to  operate  Job  Corps 
Camps — and  to  make  money  doing  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
revise  our  public  housing  procedures  so  as 
to  enable  the  private  home-building  indus- 
try to  enter  this  field  more  fully — and  to 
make  money  for  itself,  while  saving  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  overall  costs. 


I  am  pleased  that  we  are  giving  private 
enterprise  more  scope — and  profitable 
scope — to  design  better  schools  and  more 
economical  hospitals. 

For  we  cannot  realistically  expect  private 
enterprise  to  involve  Itself  In  public  need 
without  profit  Incentive. 

Profit  and  morality  are  a  hard  combination 
to  beat. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  universities  enlist 
more  fully  in  the  war  on  poverty.  They 
should  be  centers  of  action  as  well  as  study — 
not  pacifist  observers  of  the  struggle,  but 
militant  participants  in  it. 

The  war  on  poverty  is,  in  essence,  a  call  to 
action  to  all  Americans  to  Join  in  building 
a  better  America  ...  an  America  with  better 
education  for  all  .  .  .  an  America  free  of 
slums  ...  an  America  that  cares  for  its 
elderly  and  offers  opportunity  to  Its  young. 

Every  American  has  a  stake  In  winning 
this  war. 

For  the  poverty  of  those  who  have  least 
casts  a  dark  shadow  on  the  well-being  of 
those  who  have  enough. 

When  you  volunteer  In  this  war,  you  vol- 
unteer to  mobilize  our  resources  to  Improve 
our  social  security  ...  to  expand  our  health 
care  ...  to  train  our  Jobless  ...  to  educate 
our  children  ...  to  rehabilitate  not  only 
slums  but  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

You  volunteer  to  build  the  strong  and  free 
and  happy  America  that  we  have  always 
sought — the  America  we  will  one  day  have. 

President  Johnson  has  said  this  Is  a  "Time 
of  Testing." 

It  Is  a  time  of  testing  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

It  is  a  time  of  testing  In  Washington,  but 
not    only    In    Washington. 

It  Is  a  time  of  testing  here  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  you  seek  to  consolidate  and  step  up 
your  own  progress  out  of  poverty. 

It  is  a  time  of  testing  in  statehouses.  In 
city  halls,  in  farmers'  organizations.  In  cor- 
porate boardrooms  and  In  union  headquar- 
ters throughout  this  nation. 

It  is  a  time  of  testing  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  members  of  the  90th  Congress 
who  have  called  for  a  halt  In  the  war  on 
poverty  .  .  .  who  call  for  cuts  .  .  .  who  op- 
pose the  programs  of  the  President  and  of 
his  congres.slonal  leadership. 

I  ask  them: 

Which  child  would  you  deny  education? 

Which  grandmother,  grandfather  would 
you  deny  medical  care? 

Which  community  would  you  leave  on 
poverty's  ragged  edge? 

Which  city  streets  would  you  leave  as 
breeding  places  for  violence  and  crime? 

Which  citizens  would  you  leave  behind 
the  rest  of  us  as  stragglers  and  as  second- 
class  people? 

I  say  that  to  be  hard-headed,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  hard-hearted. 

I  say  that  to  save  money,  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  people. 

The  strength  of  America  lies  with  Its  peo- 
ple— not  people  on  the  dole,  but  people  on 
the  Job  .  .  .  not  people  In  despair,  but  people 
filled  with  hope  .  .  .  not  people  without 
education,  but  people  with  skill  and  knowl- 
edge .  .  .  not  people  turned  away,  but  people 
welcomed  by  their  neighbors  as  full  and 
equal  partners  In  our  American  adventiire. 

We  are  going  to  stand  and  fight  for  those 
people.  I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  Congressional  Delegation  are 
with  us.    And  I  know  that  you  are  with  us. 

Where  there  have  been  mistakes,  we  will 
correct  them.  Where  something  doesn't 
work,  we  will  find  something  that  does. 

But  we  have  come  too  far  to  turn  away 
from  those  who  need  our  help  to  help  them- 
selves. And  together  we  shall  go  forward 
to  win  the  war  on  poverty — the  only  war  we 
seek,  here  or  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DAY  OP  APPRECIATION  TO  WALT 
DISNEY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
in  which  I  was  bom,  and  which  I  tun 
grateful  to  still  call  my  home,  became 
famous  all  around  the  globe  not  too  many 
years  ago  because  that  late,  great  Ameri- 
can genius,  Walt  Disney,  saw  fit  to  locate 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  Disneyland 
in  my  home  community  of  Anaheim. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  Disneyland 
became  almost  a  household  word  in  every 
country  and  every  clime  and  every  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  the 
Chair  will  recall  with  me,  a  very  grave 
international  incident  almost  occurred 
because  a  distinguished  world  leader  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  visit  Disney- 
land on  his  trip  to  our  country  and  to 
California. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  spoke  briefly 
on  the  life  and  labors  of  this  extraor- 
dinary human  being,  who  brought  joy 
and  laughter  into  the  hearts  of  the  young 
and  old  in  most  of  the  countries  of  this 
globe. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Anaheim  en- 
titled "Day  of  Appreciation  to  Walt  Dis- 
ney." 

Day  op  Appreciation  to  Walt  Disney 

In  appreciation  to  an  artist — 

Whose  genius  In  all  fields  of  the  fine  arts 
and  in  every  means  of  communications  has 
inspired  in  all  men  for  all  time  a  personal 
dream  for  self-achievement  and  undying 
hopes  for  a  better  world,  ■ 

And  in  appreciation  to  a  builder — 

Who  fashioned  out  of  dreams  and  Imagi- 
nation a  living  domain  that  will  forever  live 
In  the  hearts  of  men  as  real  evidence  that  all 
good  things  remain  In  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sible. 

And  In  appreciation  to  a  world  leader — 

Who  created  In  all  a  new  Inspiration  on 
the  values  of  his  country  and  the  freedom 
of  men  everjrwhere:  who  established  a  perma- 
nent beacon  of  world  peace  through  his 
motives  and  ideals,  and  freely  exchanged  his 
views  with  visiting  kings  and  queens,  and 
heads  of  state  of  all  nations,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple who  came  to  him. 

And  in  appreciation  to  a  man — 

A  warm  human  being  whose  personal  con- 
tributions have  made  a  better  world  for  all 
children  of  every  age. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Anaheim  invites  all 
people  of  every  community,  city,  state  and 
nation  of  the  world  to  Join  with  us  In  ob- 
serving July  17,  in  the  year  1967.  and  every 
year  forever  after  as  Walt  Disney  Apprecia- 
tion Day. 

Fred   T.   Krein, 

Mayor. 
Calvin  L.  Pebley, 

Mayor  pro  tempore. 
A.  J.   Schdtte. 

CmiTicilman. 
Jack  C.  DtTTTON, 

Councilman. 
OoRA  L.  Chandler, 

Councilman. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  receivqd 
from  the  able  mayor  of  my 
heim,  Fred  T.  Krein,  enclosing 
lution  which  I  have  just  read, 
the  mayor  says  in  part: 

Because  of  the  great  contrtbut 
hopes    for    a     better    and 
through  faith  In  personal  dreams 
nation  that  Walt  Disney  has  Inspired 
minds  of  so  many  men  everywher ! 
fitting  that  these  Ideals  should 
live  In  the  hearts  of  men  always. 

We  now  make  a  mo6t  earnest 
your  valued  personal  influence 
fluence  of  your  great  office  in  helping 
this  proposal  a  reality.    A  similar 
been  forwarded  to  President  Lyndoji 
son,  Secretary-General  V  Thant  of 
Nations,   Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
fornla,  and  others. 


and 


Mr.  President,  this  letter,  in  a  real 
sense,  is  addressed  to  the  Sena  «  and  to 
all  Senators.  I  take  it  also  that  I  may  on 
this  occasion  have  the  right  to  ^eak  for 
the  Senate  and  salute  the  merjiory  of  a 
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and  inspiration  to  the  human  ra  ce.  I  be- 
speak, therefore,  the  interest  of  ^he  Chief 
Executive  of  our  country,  tha  Federal 
Government,  and  the  interest  ol  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  United  States  in  fionoring 
the  memory  of  Walt  Disney  oi;  July  17 
of  this  year  and  on  every  July  n  there- 
after forever. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoufe  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Mayor  FYed  T.  Krein  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poi  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record. 
as  follows: 

Crry  or  An.^heim,  CAiiF 
January 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Kuchel  :  Because  ol 
contributions  towards  hopies  for  a 
peaceful   future   through   faith   in 
dreams  and  imagination  that 
has  Insp.red  In  the  minds  of  so 
everywhere,  it  seems  fitting  that 
should  continue  to  live  in  the 
always. 

Therefore,    by    City    Council 
January    10,    1967,    the   people   of 
California  have  declared  that  every 
hereafter,  starting  in  this  year 
observed  in  Anaheim  as  "A  Day  of 
tlon  to  Walt  Disney".    The  City 
also   Invited    all   other   commun 
states  and  nations  of  the  world  to 
us  in  this  annual  day  of  observanc 
of  this  declaration  Is  herewith  en 

This   Is   not   proposed   as   a 
rather  as  a  time  of  meditation,  o 
the  year  in  which  the  minds  of  me 
the  earth  while  at  their  daily  tasks 
as  one  to  the  common  desire  for 
ing  between  men  and  nations,  m 
will  and  universal  peace.     It  is 
perhaps  this  day  may  be  observed 
Peace  D.iy. 

We  now  make  a  meet  earnest 
your  valued  personal  Influence  an^ 
fluence  of  your  great  office  In  helpin 
this  propos.^l  3  reality.    A  similar    _ 
been  forwarded  to  President  Lyndon 
son,  Secretary-General  U  Thant  of 
Nations.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
nia,  and  others. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to 
our  prayers   and  best  wishes  for 
dally  good  efforts  towards  peace  anc 
world. 

Moet  respectfully  yours. 

Peed  T.  Krein,  Iflfayor. 
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JAPAN  CASTS  HER  VOTE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
elections  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  Diet  held  on  Jan- 
uary 19  of  this  year  were  a  purely  do- 
mestic concern  for  the  Japanese  people, 
but  the  results  of  the  elections  were  im- 
portant to  the  United  States,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, we  should  take  careful  note  of 
them.  Although  many  commentators 
predicted  they  would  suffer  considerable 
losses  in  the  voting.  Prime  Minister 
Sato's  Liberal  Democratic  Party  won  277 
of  the  486  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  Ad- 
ditionally, eight  other  conservative  can- 
didates running  as  independents  were 
victorious  and  are  expected  to  join  the 
Liberal  Democrats  shortly. 

The  Japan  Socialist  Party,  whose 
leaders  are  now  the  main  supporters  In 
Japan  of  the  Communist  Chinese  regime, 
failed  to  make  the  dramatic  gains  they 
had  so  widely  heralded  and,  instead,  lost 
several  seats.  The  Japan  Communist 
Party,  while  maintaining  its  token  five 
Diet  seats,  also  failed  to  achieve  its  aim 
of  attracting  3  million  votes,  obtaining 
only  two- nineteenths  of  the  46  mlUion 
votes  cast.  In  contrast  to  the  losses  by 
the  leftist  political  parties,  two  small 
center  parties,  the  Komei  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Party,  won  25  and 
30  seats,  respectively. 

Although  the  election  campaign  cen- 
tered mainly  on  domestic  Issues.  Prime 
Minister  Sato  again  stood  clearly  for  con- 
tinued Japanese-American  ties  in  dra- 
matic contrast  to  the  anti-American 
stand  of  the  leftists.  The  victory  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  Party  reconfirms  the 
broad  thrust  of  the  Japanese  people's 
desire  to  aline  Japan  with  the  free  world. 
It  also  demonstrates  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  seeking  goals  similar  to  ours 
In  striving  for  a  secure,  peaceful  world 
and,  to  attain  these  goals,  they  hope  for 
the  strengthening  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations.  Japan's  national  purpose 
is  of  Importance  to  us  becaus  f  Japan's 
growing  importance  In  Asia,  and  in  the 
world. 

Japan  is  a  major  world  Industrial 
power  and  a  leading  Asian  nation.  Its 
Industry  now  challenges  the  Western 
European  nations  for  third  place  in  total 
industrial  capacity  behind  only  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Japan's 
phenomenal  economic  growth,  exceed- 
ing 10  percent  annually  for  the  past 
decade,  has  not  only  raised  the  living 
standards  of  the  Japanese  to  the  highest 
in  Asia  but  has  also  provided  the  means 
for  Japan  to  offer  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. Additionally,  the  Japanese  have 
within  the  past  2  years  taken  Important 
initiatives  in  the  promotion  of  regional 
economic  cooperation  which  provide 
great  promise  for  the  future. 

We  welcome  Japan's  growing  role  In 
Asian  affairs  and  are  plea-sed  by  the  sup- 
port it  receives  from  the  Japanese 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  a  right 
as  an  American  and  one  who  has  the 
most  fond  respect  for  the  people  of  Ja- 
pan to  make  that  comment  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

As  a  Califomian  I  have  long  known 
that  the  United  States  is  not  only  an 


Atlantic  power;  we  are  also  a  Pacific 
power.  As  a  Pacific  power,  the  United 
States  works  closely  with  our  Japanese 
friends  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  in  seek- 
ing  new  ways  of  solving  the  problems 
that  plague  us  in  Asia. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation   of  General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  or  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile  (with  accompany, 
ing  papers ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing, 
ton,  D.C.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  ol 
bismuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  mag- 
nesium from  the  national  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration.  Washing, 
ton.  D.C.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel 
from  the  national  stockpile  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Sale  or  Standard  Reference  Data 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, critical  evaluation,  publication,  and 
sale  of  standard  reference  data  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmit, 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Com. 
mission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  leport);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reinstatement  and  Renewal  of  Term  Pol- 
icies of  National  Service  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance 
A   letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans     Affairs,      Veterans      Administration, 
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Washington,  D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of 
term  policies  of  national  service  and  U.S. 
Government  life  Insurance  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Recoupment   of   DisABiLrry   Severance  Pay 
Under  Certain  Conditions 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay 
under  certain  conditions  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Improvement  of  Certain  Benefits  for 
Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  certain  benefits  for 
employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situations, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  on  Foreign  Excess  Property 
Disposed  of 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign  ex- 
cess property  disposed  of,  dxirlng  the  cal- 
endar year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Right  of  Privacy  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing wire  Interception  and  eavesdropping,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  In  the  chair).  Pursuant  to  an 
Invitation  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  as  a  delegation 
to  visit  Great  Britain  as  guests  of  the 
British  Parliament,  March  12-21,  1967: 
Senators  Sparkman,  and  Scott. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  the  following  Senators 
as  a  delegation  to  the  10th  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress,  at  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, April  3-12,  1967:  Senators  Ran- 
dolph and  Pong. 

Pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276,  the  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  also  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meeting 
at  Majorca,  Spain,  March  27-Aprll  2, 
1967:  Senators  Sparkman,  Monroney, 
Hart,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Scott, 
Kuchel,  Allott,  and  Bennett. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
be  U.S.  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Outer  Space  Committee:  Senators 
Anderson  and  Smith. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  smd  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  942.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10-percent 
Increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder,  to  insure  better  Investment 
of  funds  in  the  railroad  retirement  account, 
and  otherwise  to  improve  the  railroad  re- 
tirement program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Maserl  and  his  wife,  Adela  Maseri;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he    introduced    the    first    above-mentioned 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  944.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  thereof 
within  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydinos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

(Note. — The  above  two  bills  were  ordered 
to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  February  20, 
1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to 
Increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  limita- 
tion on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  in  suits  against  the  United  States  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  compensation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HEUSKA: 

S.  947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Joaqulm 
Bulhoes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seaman 
Eugene  Sidney  Markovitz,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Mn,LER) : 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  20,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BocGs,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Fannin. 
Mr.  INOTTYE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Muxer,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Talmadge)  : 

S.  950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works 
over  a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Ribicofff  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  20,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  20,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  : 
S.  952.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conduct  of 
certain  research   and  development  through 
the  Coast  Guard  In  order  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive electronic  guidance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  PASTORE: 
S.  954.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Naeemud- 
dln  M.  Slddiqule;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smathers,  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


INCREASE    IN    RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  10-percent  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  This  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  S.  186,  my  bill  intro- 
duced January  11  to  provide  a  10-percent 
increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
Enactment  of  my  social  security  bill 
would  automatically  increase  some  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  by  10  percent. 
However,  some  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  would  not  receive  an 
increase  unless  my  railroad  retirement 
bill  Is  also  enacted. 

As  is  true  with  my  social  security  bill, 
no  increase  in  railroad  retirement  con- 
tributions of  employees  or  employers 
would  be  required  by  this  bill.  Instead, 
the  Increase  would  be  financed  hy  raising 
from  3  percent  to  4  percent  the  minimum 
Interest  payable  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fund  on  Its  investments. 
Since  there  is  approximately  $4  billion 
now  in  the  trust  fund,  an  Increase  of  1 
percent  in  the  return  on  trust  fund  In- 
vestments would  yield  an  additional  $40 
million  a  year  In  income  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  tells  me  that  this  Is 
approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  would  be  produced  by  increas- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  tax  rates  by 
about  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent on  employers  and  employees  alike. 

In  addition,  to  permit  Investment 
yields  to  go  far  above  the  4 -percent  mini- 
mum, the  bill  removes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  any  voice  in  making 
these  Investments,  and  vests  this  author- 
ity completely  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

While  not  as  numerous  as  recipients  of 
social  security,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
railroad  retirement  S3^tem  constitute  an 
important  segment  of  the  Nation's  sen- 
ior citizens.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  retirement  Incomee 
to  our  older  compatriots,  and  would  make 
the  railroad  retirement  system  more  ef- 
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f  ectlve  In  maintaining  purchasiiig  power 
and  keeping  the  economy  healttty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  ,     _, 

The  bill  (S.  942)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provijde  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  all  annuities  and 
pensions  payable  thereunder,  w  insure 
better  investment  of  funds  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Accotmt.  and  otherwise 
to  improve  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CING 
UCT 

eht,  I  in- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PARKfNG  FA- 
CILITIES IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Preside 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  parking 
faculties  in  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Last  year,  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  a  bill  jsubstan- 
tially  similar  to  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day. These  hearings  persuasively  estab- 
lished the  urgent  need  in  the  Dlistrict  of 
Columbia  for  creation  of  a  public  parking 
facility,  such  as  already  exists  in  many 
major  cities.  Responding  to  tjiis  need, 
the  Senate  passed  this  bill  last  ytar.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  took  no  actlbn.  The 
need  to  meet  the  parking  problefns  of  the 
District  has  not,  however,  di^iinished. 
Accordingly  I  am  reintroducing!  this  bill. 
The  bill  creates  a  parking  board  com- 
posed of  the  three  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners.  The  parking  board  will 
be  assisted  by  a  nine-man  advisory  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Commerce,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase,  by  grant  trom  any 
Government  agency,  or  by  condemna- 
tion. The  condemnation  powe|-  is  care- 
fully circumscribed  to  Insure  that  it  is 
sparingly  and  fairly  Invoked,  "pie  board 
could  operate  a  parking  facility  through 
a  private  management  firm  o^  it  could 
lease  or  sell  a  parking  facility  iwhlle  re- 
taining control  over  rates  and  quality 
of  service.  Private  parking  facilities 
would  be  required  to  file  schedules  of 
rates  and  new  garages  could  not  be  con- 
structed at  locations  that  would  be  In- 
consistent with  sound  plarmlxig  or  In- 
terfere with  efficient  traffic  flow. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  varies  from 
the  bill  passed  last  year  by  the  Senate 
in  one  detail.  Section  22  of  th0  previous 
bill  provided  that  the  zoning:  commis- 
sion should  issue  regulations  to  require 
that  all  buildings  erected  in  the  central 
business  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  provide  on-  or  off-prem- 
ise parking  facilities  for  its  o!wn  needs. 
The  basic  Idea  here  is  sounfl.  But  I 
think  that  the  drafting  of  thi^  provision 
was  unduly  rigid,  and  that  pe  should 
have  made  allowance  for  wal"*er  of  this 
requirement  where  provision  of  parking 


facilities  would  not  be  desirable,  either 
because  the  building  site  In  question 
was  too  small  to  provide  parking  space, 
or  parking  facilities  in  a  particular  lo- 
cation would  interfere  with  pedestrian 
or  vehicular  traffic  generally  or  be  in- 
compatible with  a  general  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  city  established  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Where  a  building  in  the  central 
business  district  does  obtain  a  waiver, 
however,  so  that  the  bxulding  does  not 
provide  its  own  on-  or  off-premise  park- 
ing facilities.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
building  owner  should  be  relieved  of  his 
responsibility  to  make  provision  for 
parking  needs  created  by  his  building. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  that  an 
owner  who  secures  a  waiver  of  the  park- 
ing facilities  requirement  must  pay  the 
parking  board  a  sum  which  is  an  equi- 
table contribution  toward  the  costs  of 
providing  public  parking  facilities  gen- 
erally. This  payment  provision  is  mod- 
eled after  the  successful  practice  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  overriding  philosophy  of  my  bill 
is  that  parking  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system.  The 
bill  requires  comprehensive  study  every  5 
years  to  determine  the  available  trans- 
portation resources  in  tlie  National  Capi- 
tal area  and  to  analyze  what  additional 
parking  facilities,  if  any,  are  required  to 
implement  an  efficient  and  economical 
transportation  system.  Rates  in  public 
parking  facilities  would  be  established 
to  encourage  short-term  parking  by 
shoppers,  businessmen,  and  others  who 
wish  to  draw  upon  the  financial,  com- 
mercial, cultural,  and  other  resources  of 
the  central  city. 

The  parking  board  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  suburbs 
to  accommodate  commuters,  tourists, 
and  other  long-term  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  fringe  lots  could 
be  built  on  Government  or  acquired  land, 
and  authority  is  expressly  included  to 
construct  parking  facilities  under  the 
Mall  and  in  air  rights  over  any  freeways. 
This  would  enable  those  who  use  the 
freeways  to  drive  directly  into  a  parking 
garage,  without  ever  crossing  a  city 
street,  and  either  walk  or  take  a  short 
rail  or  bus  ride  to  their  destination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  cosponsors,  until  the 
close  of  business  on  February  20,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  until  the  close  of  business  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1967,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

The  bill  (S.  944)  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  parking  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydincs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 


Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1967.  a  bill 
that  would  abolish  the  U.S.  commissioner 
system  and  establish  in  its  place  a  sys- 
tem of  U.S.  magistrates.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  an  extensive  series  of  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  At  sessions  in  October  and 
December  of  1965,  and  in  February,  July, 
and  August  of  1966,  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  U.S.  commission- 
ers. Federal  judges,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  numerous  lawyers  and  law 
teachers  expert  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  criminal  justice. 

The  bill  reflects  the  virtually  unani- 
mous conclusion  of  these  witnesses  that 
the  present  U.S.  commissioner  system  is 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
modem  system  of  justice,  and  that  dras- 
tic reforms  are  needed  promptly.    The 
need  for  the  measure  has  been  recognized 
formally  by  a  number  of  prestigious  or- 
ganizations.   The  bin  has  received  the 
unanimous    endorsement    of    both    the 
Criminal  Law  and  Judicial  Administra- 
tion Sections  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation.   It  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
ABA  and.  at  last  August's  annual  con- 
vention in  Montreal,  It  was  approved  by 
the    association's    House    of    Delegates. 
Further,  at  last  September's  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  reforms  embodied  In  the  bill 
were  approved  in  principle  by  that  body 
of  eminent  Federal  jiorlsts.    In  approv- 
ing the  biU,  the  Judicial  Conference  di- 
rected Its  Committee  on  Administration 
of  the  Criminal  Law  to  work  with  the 
Judicial  Improvements  Subcommittee  in 
order  to  refine  the  wording  of  several  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  where  the  Conference 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  language  em- 
ployed was  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.    I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Conference 
Committee    have    been    able    to    reach 
agreement  on  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
visions In  question,  and  I  think  that  the 
bill  can  now  be  considered  to  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  support 
the  bill  has  received  has  been  gratifjlng 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
have  worked  on  It  over  the  past  2  years. 
It  has  been  circulated  for  comment  to 
every  Federal  judge,  every  U.S.  commis- 
sioner, every  U.S.  attorney,  and  to  a  host 
of  bar  associations,  leading  lawyers,  and 
academicians.    In  all,  the  bill  has  been 
circulated  to  over  1,500  people.    One  can 
practically  count  the  number  of  adverse 
responses  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  outline  again, 
as  I  did  when  the  bill  was  Introduced  last 
year  as  S.  3475,  89th  Congress,  second 
session,  the  most  notable  defects  In  the 
present  U.S.  commissioner  system  that 
were  brought  out  by  the  subcommittee's 
hearings,  by  the  responses  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  all  U.S.  commissioners,  and 
by  the  comments  received  from  the  many 
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Imowledgeable  judges  and  lawyers  to 
whom  the  bill  was  sent: 

The  busiest  U.S.  commissioners  are 
grossly  underpaid  for  the  amount  of  work 
they  do,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
attract  the  best  men  for  the  job. 

Conmiissioners  are  paid  under  a  fee 
system  of  questionable  wisdom  and 
doubtful  constitutionality.  The  possibil- 
ity that  the  commissioner  may  have  a 
pecuniary  stake  in  the  outcome  of  a  mat- 
ter before  him  does  violence  to  all  our 
notions  of  justice. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  more  than  700 
commissioners  are  not  lawyers,  yet  com- 
missioners are  frequently  called  upon  to 
apply  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
rules  of  constitutional  law — rules  that 
the  best  lawyer  or  judge  is  hard  pressed 
to  apply  correctly. 

Many  commissioners  do  not  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  their  functions  are; 
there  is  great  disparity  from  district  to 
district,  and  even  from  commissioner  to 
commissioner,  on  how  fundamental 
problems  are  handled. 

In  many  districts  search  warrants  and 
arrest  warrants  are  handled  on  a  mass- 
production  b£isis  with  no  Independent 
judicial  determination  being  made  as  to 
whether  probable  cause  exists  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant. 

There  is  widespread  confusion  con- 
cerning the  proper  purpose  and  scope  of 
preliminary  hearings. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  downgrade  cer- 
tain offenses  from  felony  or  misde- 
meanor statxis  so  that  they  can  be  tried 
as  petty  offenses  before  the  commis- 
sioner rather  than  burdening  the  dockets 
of  the  district  courts.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, some  offenses  are  not  prosecuted  at 
all.  Neither  of  these  practices  serves  the 
ends  of  justice.  And  when  offenses  of  a 
minor  nature  are  nonetheless  tried  In  the 
district  courts,  their  prosecution  too 
often  lends  a  "police  court"  atmosphere 
to  the  Federal  court. 

All  of  these  factors,  Mr.  President,  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  sys- 
tem must  be  changed.  At  an  early  stage 
it  became  evident  that  we  must  choose 
one  of  two  routes :  first,  to  downgrade  the 
system  and  relegate  the  commissioners 
to  the  performance  of  ministerial  func- 
tions, transferring  to  the  district  judges 
the  bulk  of  the  duties  now  performed  by 
commissioners;  or  second,  to  upgrade 
the  commissioner  in  stature,  qualifica- 
tions, and  compensation,  making  him 
equal  to  the  important  judicial  tasks 
that  he  currently  must  perform,  and  giv- 
ing him  important  new  functions  In  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

As  I  related  to  the  Senate  last  year 
when  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act  was 
first  introduced,  we  chose  the  latter 
course.  We  did  this  because  we  feel  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  presently 
overworked  district  judges  to  discharge 
additional  fxmctions — such  as  deciding 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  for  a 
warrant  to  issue — with  the  kind  of  con- 
sidered and  unhurried  judgment  that 
such  decisions  require.  We  heard  testi- 
mony that  In  the  only  district  in  which 
this  experiment  has  been  attempted  the 
commissioner  duties  imdertaken  by  the 
judges  impinge  substantially  on  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  other  business  of 
the  court.    A  decision  to  deprive  a  cit- 


izen of  his  liberty — even  though  it  is 
temporary  and  subject  to  subsequent  re- 
view— or  a  decision  to  permit  the  search 
of  a  citizen's  home,  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration by  a  judicial  officer  whose 
primary  attention  is  not  lodged  else- 
where. We  believe  that  as  a  practical 
matter  a  district  judge  cannot  and 
should  not  be  that  judicial  officer,  and 
that  such  functions  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  an  officer  who  is  part  of  an 
upgraded  version  of  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner system. 

To  take  the  other  course,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  significant  functions  of  the  com- 
missioners to  district  judges,  would 
necessitate  the  creation  of  many  addi- 
tional judgeships.  The  Congress  has 
created  more  than  70  additional  district 
judgeships  in  the  past  6  years  to  keep 
our  district  courts  abreast  of  the  ever- 
mounting  caseload.  I  feel  that  to  create 
still  more  judgeships,  simply  to  absorb 
the  duties  now  performed  by  conrunls- 
sioners,  would  be  neither  wise  nor  frugal. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  very  attractive 
possibility  that  an  upgraded  commis- 
sioner system  could  be  given  many  of 
the  troublesome  and  comparatively  trivial 
tasks  that  now  occupy  the  time  of  dis- 
trict judges,  releasing  the  time  of  those 
judges  for  more  important  Federal  busi- 
ness. We  believe  that  it  is  sound  judicial 
administration  to  establish  a  tier  of  com- 
petent, qualified  judicial  officers  at  a  level 
below  that  of  the  district  judge,  and  to 
use  these  officers  to  perform  certain 
functions  that  do  not  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  district  judge. 

The  bill,  therefore,  is  predicated  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  com- 
missioner system  should  be  upgraded, 
making  it  capable  of  discharging  effec- 
tively the  duties  we  presently  call  upon 
it  to  perform,  and  of  undertaking  new 
functions  to  relieve  the  district  judges 
of  some  of  their  burden. 

The  first  goal  of  the  Magistrates  Act  Is 
to  establish  a  judicial  officer  who  will 
have  qualifications  and  a  stature  higher 
than  those  of  the  present  U.S.  commis- 
sioner. To  achieve  this  goal,  we  have 
eliminated  the  present  odious  fee  system, 
and  replaced  it  with  a  sliding  scale  salary 
system  based  on  the  anticipated  work- 
load of  each  magistrate,  under  which  the 
busiest  U.S.  magistrates  may  be  paid  &s 
much  as  $22,500  per  year.  We  have  re- 
quired that  all  magistrates  be  lawyers, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  part-time 
magistrate,  this  requirement  is  waived  If 
both  the  appointing  court  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  find  that  no  qualified 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  is 
available  to  serve  at  a  specific  location. 
We  have  increased  the  term  of  office  from 
4  to  8  years  for  full-time  magistrates, 
and  have  provided  that  removal  of  mag- 
istrates— both  full  time  and  part  time — 
can  be  for  cause  only.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  the  necessary  expenses  of 
magistrates  in  the  exercise  of  their  offi- 
cial duties  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Goverimient — something  that  is  not  the 
case  today  with  regard  to  U.S.  commis- 
sioners. We  have  established  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  appointment  of  full-time 
magistrates  wherever  the  anticipated 
workload  justifies  such  appointments, 
and  have  required  that  such  full-time 
magistrates  be  given  suitable  office  space 
In  Federal  buildings  wherever  possible. 


And  finally,  we  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  office  to  U.S.  magistrate  in  order 
to  establish  the  judicial  nature  of  the 
office  and  to  make  clear  the  departure 
from  the  old  commissioner  system.  We 
believe  that  all  these  measures  will  en- 
hance the  status  of  the  new  magistrates 
and  make  them  a  respected  component 
of  the  judicial  system. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  one  service 
performed  by  the  old  commissioner  sys- 
tem that  a  network  of  full-time  magis- 
trates cannot  replace.  This  is  having 
available  in  remote  areas  of  the  country 
a  Federal  judicial  officer  before  whom  an 
arrested  person  can  be  brought  promptly 
for  presentment  and  the  setting  of  bail. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  some  judicial 
districts  in  which  the  caseload  does  not 
justify  the  appointment  of  even  one  full- 
time  magistrate.  For  these  reasons,  our 
bill,  while  establishing  a  preference  for 
full-time  positions  where  such  are  re- 
quired, also  creates  the  office  of  part- 
time  U.S.  magistrate,  at  a  salary  ranging 
from  $100  to  $11,000  per  year,  depending 
on  the  workload.  These  part-time  VS. 
magistrates,  unlike  full-time  UJ3.  magis- 
trates, may  practice  law,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Federal  criminal  cases. 

Under  the  present  U.S.  commissioner 
system,  each  district  court  may  decide 
how  many  commissioners  it  wishes  to 
appoint,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners  is  of  course  on  a  fee  basis 
according  to  the  number  of  cases  han- 
dled. With  the  establishment  of  a  salary 
system  of  compensation  under  the  Mag- 
istrates Act,  It  will  become  necessary  to 
have  some  central  control  over  the  num- 
ber, location,  and  salaries  of  full-  and 
part-time  magistrates  throughout  the 
country.  Under  our  bill,  this  central 
control  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  JudiclsJ 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  decide  how  many  magistrates  there 
should  be,  whether  they  should  be  full 
or  part  time,  at  which  locations  they 
should  serve,  and  what  their  salaries 
should  be.  The  Judicial  Conference  will 
make  these  determinations  on  the  basis 
of  surveys  to  be  conducted  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  and  recommendations  from 
the  district  courts  and  the  circuit  Judicial 
councils.  This  procedure  Is  patterned 
after  the  procedure  currently  In  effect 
for  Federal  referees  in  bankruptcy, 
which  has  worked  extremely  well. 

The  new  magistrates  system  set  up  un- 
der our  bill  would  take  over  all  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioners; the  issuance  of  search  and  ar- 
rest warrants;  tidvislng  a  prisoner  of  his 
rights  and  the  charge  against  him,  ap- 
pointing counsel  and  setting  bail  at  the 
initial  presentment;  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary hearing;  trial  of  petty  offenses 
committed  on  Federal  reservations;  and 
certain  other  minor.  Infrequently  exer- 
cised functions.  In  addition,  magistrates 
specially  designated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  district  court  will  have  the  power  to 
try  a  wider  class  of  minor  offenses:  all 
misdemeanors,  wherever  committed,  that 
carry  a  penalty  not  exceeding  1  year  in 
prison  or  $1,000  In  fines,  or  both. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  now  have  the 
rather  ridiculous  situation  where  a  VS. 
commissioner  can  try  a  petty  offense 
when  It  Is  committed  within  the  confines 
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of  a  Federal  reservation,  but  If  thfe  petty 
offense  is  not  committed  within  tljie  con- 
fines of  a  Federal  reservation  it  must  be 
tried  in  the  U.S.  district  court.  IVhen  I 
was  U5.  attorney  for  the  Distk-ict  of 
Maryland,  we  took  the  valuable  time  of 
the  district  court  every  fall  for  al  period 
of  2  months  trying  migratory  bir(^  treaty 
cases — cases  in  which  a  man  mlgbt  have 
taken  one  bird  more  than  he  shoulld  have, 
or  might  have  thrown  some  com  around 
a  duck  blind.  I  submit  that  thes^  minor 
offenses  can  and  should  be  tried  by  U.S. 
magistrates.  i 

We  feel  that  the  upgraded  magistrate 
system,  with  its  greater  prestige  and 
higher  qualifications,  is  competent}  to  deal 
with  such  minor  offenses,  and  can  there- 
by take  a  considerable  load  off  tlhe  dis- 
trict courts.  Of  course,  we  retain  the 
present  provisions  under  which  trie  mag- 
istrate has  jurisdiction  only  if  the  de- 
fendant waives  trial  by  the  distridt  court, 
and  under  which  a  convicted  defendant 
may  appeal  to  the  district  court,  j  To  fa- 
cilitate such  appeals  in  cases  irfvolving 
more  than  a  petty  offense,  we  hajve  pro- 
vided for  proceedings  before  the  magis- 
trate to  be  transcribed  by  a  court  tieporter 
or  suitable  sound  recording  equipment. 

Since  full-time  magistrates  urKder  the 
new  system  will  be  expected  to  sbend  all 
their  time  on  their  official  duties  J  we  felt 
It  appropriate  to  allow  the  distri«  court 
to  assign  them  duties  in  addition  to  those 
the  statute  imposes  upon  thepi.  We 
think  that  this  provision  ha$  great 
potential  for  increasing  the  elficiency 
of  the  Federal  courts,  and  tliat  this 
potential  will  be  realized  if  the  district 
Judges  choose  qualified  people  for  mag- 
istrate positions  and  use  their  feervlces 
Imaginatively.  Our  bill  lists  several  ad- 
ditional functions,  by  way  of  suggestion 
rather  than  requirement,  that  might  be 
assigned  to  magistrates.  These  I  include 
supervision  of  pretrial  discovery  pro- 
ceedings in  both  civil  and  criminul  cases, 
preliminary  review  of  petitions  fbr  post- 
conviction relief,  and  assignment  to  act 
as  special  masters  in  appropriate  civil 
cases. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  mdi- 
cated  that  the  proper  role  of  IJhe  pre- 
liminary hearing  is  the  aspecti  of  the 
commissioner  system  about  which  con- 
fusion is  greatest  and  the  need  lor  clear 
statutory  standards  most  pressing.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  attempted  In  our 
bill  to  establish  uniform,  ratlonBl  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  preliminacy  hear- 
ings. This  provision  does  not  give  the 
magistrate  any  functions  that  the  com- 
missioner does  not  now  perform,  but  It 
clarifies  the  purpose  and  scop^  of  the 
preliminary  hearing.  | 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  present  con- 
fused and  inconsistent  status  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing:  Rule  5(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  requires 
that  a  preliminary  examinationt— to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted and  that  the  accused  lias  com- 
mitted it — be  held  within  "a  reasonable 
time"  after  initial  presentment  of  the 
accused,  unless  this  right  Is  w&lved  by 
the  accused.  In  practice,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, this  actually  occurs,  and  pre- 
liminary hearings  are  routinely  held 
within  a  week  or  so  after  presentment. 
In  other  districts,  grand  juriee  are  in 


continuous  session  and  are  able  to  return 
indictments,  mooting  the  preliminary 
hearings — in  most  cases  within  several 
days  of  the  presentment.  In  still  other 
districts,  however,  preliminary  hearings 
are  not  held  even  though  the  grand  jury 
backlog  is  such  that  the  delay  between 
presentment  and  indictment  is  a  month 
or  more.  This  is  done  in  at  least  one  im- 
portant district  by  routinely  granting 
continuances  to  the  prosecution,  often  ex 
parte,  without  any  opportunity  for  the 
defendant  to  object.  In  addition,  in 
many  districts  the  majority  of  defend- 
ants waive  preliminary  hearing,  but  they 
do  so  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  retained  or  appointed  counsel. 
Some  commissioners  have  told  us  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  explain  to  an 
uncounseled  defendant  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  preliminary  hearing  so 
that  he  may  make  an  intelligent  choice. 
We  think  that  this  situation  is  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  congressional 
action  is  needed  to  clarify  the  piu-pose 
of  the  nile  and  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  throughout  the  country.  We 
feel  that  an  individual's  Uberty  should 
not  be  restrained  for  more  than  a  mini- 
mum period  of  time  in  the  absence  of  a 
judicial  determination  that  his  continued 
restraint  is  justified.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  Individual  is  in  actual  cus- 
tody without  bail  or  for  faUure  to  make 
bail.  But  it  is  also  true  if  the  Individual's 
liberty  is  restricted  by  bail  or  other  con- 
ditions of  release. 

Our  bill  therefore  sets  outer  limits 
within  which  a  determination  of  probable 
cause  must  be  made — either  by  a  magis- 
trate at  a  preliminary  hearing,  or  by  a 
grand  jury  through  the  Indictment 
process.  These  outer  limits  are  10  days 
after  presentment  for  anyone  in  actual 
custody,  and  20  days  after  present- 
ment for  those  released  under  bail  or 
other  conditions.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  these  are  only  outer  limits,  and  that 
the  bill  reaffirms  the  requirement  that 
the  preliminary  hearing  be  held  within  a 
reasonable  time.  In  most  cases  a  reason- 
able time  may  be  well  within  the  outer 
limits.  No  continuance  beyond  these 
limits  may  be  granted  without  the  de- 
fendant's consent,  except  upon  the  order 
of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  after  his 
finding  that  extraordinary  circumstances 
exist,  and  that  the  delay  of  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing  is  indispensable  to  the 
interests  of  justice. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  10-day  or  20-day  period 
there  has  been  neither  a  preliminary 
hearing  nor  a  grand  jury  Indictment  or 
information,  the  accused  must  be  dis- 
charged from  custody  or  from  bail  or 
any  other  condition  of  release.  Finally, 
the  bill  requires  that  any  waiver  of  pre- 
liminary hearing  and  any  consent  to  a 
continuance  of  the  hearing  must  be  made 
after  opportunity  to  consult  counsel. 

We  anticipate  that  the  effect  of  the 
preliminary  hearing  provision  of  our  bill 
will  be  to  increase  the  use  of  preliminary 
hearings  in  those  districts  In  which  the 
grand  Jury  meets  infrequently  and  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  grand  Jury 
backlog  is  such  that  no  action  can  be 
expected  within  a  short  time  after  arrest 
and  presentment.  It  will  also  provide 
something  of  an  Incentive  for  prompt 
grand  Jury  action,  in  that  a  prosecutor 


who  wishes  to  avoid  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing can  do  so  only  by  getting  his  case  to 
the  grand  jury  quickly,  knowing  that  he 
cannot  obtain  a  continuance  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  beyond  the  10-  or  20- 
day  limit.  The  ultimate  result  in  our 
busy  lu-ban  districts  may  be  the  virtual 
elimination  of  preliminary  hearings,  but 
only  if  the  present  grand  Jury  delays  are 
eliminated  first. 

At  our  hearings,  there  was  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  discussion  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  as  a  discovery  device. 
Most  witnesses  concluded,  however,  that 
they  would  prefer  that  adequate  discov- 
ery be  provided  by  other  means,  and  that 
the  discovery  question  be  treated  sep- 
arately from  that  of   the  preliminary 
hearing.    We  agree.    The  preliminary 
hearing  is  not  well  suited  for  discovery 
for  a  number  of  reasons.    First,  under 
current  doctrines  it  will  always  be  possi- 
ble to  bypass  the  preliminary  hearing— 
and  therefore  discovery — by  proceeding 
rapidly  to  indictment  after  arrest,  or  by 
arresting  the  defendant  only  after  an 
indictment  has  been  returned,  in  which 
case    the    rule    5    preliminary    hearing 
process  is  not  involved  at  all.    Second,  it 
is  possible  to  hold  a  preliminary  hearing 
on  only  one  of  several  charges,  and  later 
to  indict  and  try  the  defendant  on  other 
charges.    Third,  the  amount  of  discovery 
that  a  defendant  receives  in  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  depends  on  the  amoimt  of 
proof    the    commissioner    requires    the 
Goverimient  to  bring  forward  to  estab- 
lish probable  cause;  this  may  be  quite  a 
bit,  or  It  may  be  very  little,  but  In  either 
event  it  need  not  be  all  the  evidence 
within  the  possession  of  the  Goverrunent 
that   should    be   subject   to    discovery. 
Moreover,     the     preliminary     hearing 
should  be  conducted  promptly  after  ar- 
rest, but  a  discovery  proceeding  is  prob- 
ably more  efficiently  conducted  at  a  later 
stage,  closer  to  trial,  after  counsel  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  at  leisure 
about  the  defense,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  is  likely  to  be 
more  complete. 

We  believe  that  discovery  in  criminal 
cases  should  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It 
should  not  be  inextricably  entwined  in 
the  process  of  establishing  probable 
cause,  but  should  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate an  exchange  of  information  making 
the  trial  a  more  rational  method  of  de- 
termining the  truth.  As  such,  discovery 
should  be  available  to  all  defendants,  in- 
cluding those  whose  arrest  following  in- 
dictment takes  them  out  of  the  rule  5 
preliminary  hearing  process,  and  includ- 
ing those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  get  a  preliminary  hearing. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  discovery,  apart 
from  the  preliminary  hearing,  should  be 
handled  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  A  new  rule  16,  which 
liberalizes  somewhat  criminal  discoverj' 
procedures,  took  effect  last  July  1.  Some 
people  feel  that  this  new  rule  does  not 
go  far  enough,  particularly  in  that  It 
does  not  cover  statements  of  witnesses 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  the  taking  of  depositions.  We  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  its  committees  will  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  operation  of  the  new 
rule  16  and  will  give  consideration  to 
further  liberalization  of  the  criminal  dis- 
covery procedures  in  the  Federal  courts. 


so  that  the  Congress  does  not  have  to 
ict  This  is  one  area  in  which  we  have 
^ged  behind  a  number  of  our  more 
nrogressive  State  court  systems. 

Kir  President,  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act,  if  enacted,  wUl  be 
.great  boon  to  the  effective  operation  of 
the  Federal  judicial  system.  I  hope  that 
it  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  at- 
tention in  the  Senate,  and  that  we  may 
aend  this  long-needed  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  House  before  the  session  is  very 
far  along.  I  can  report  to  my  coUeagues 
that  I  have  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  that 
the  measure  will  receive  that  commit- 
tee's prompt  attention  when  it  Is  sent  to 
the  House. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
gent  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  10 
days  to  permit  additional  Senators  to 
join  as  cosponsors;  and  I  ask  further 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  bill  (S.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of 
VS  commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  the  office  of  U.S.  magistrate, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  945 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Magistrates 
Act". 

TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  MAGISTRATES 
Sec.  101.  Chapter  43,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  United  States  commission- 
ers, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chaiteb  43. — Untted  States  Magistrates 

"Sec. 

"631.  Appointment  and  tenure. 

"632.  Character  of  service. 

"633.  Determination    of    number,    locations, 

and  salaries  of  magistrates. 
"634.  Compensation. 
"635.  Expenses. 

"636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. 
"637.  Seals. 

"638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States  Code 
"639.  Definitions. 
"j631.  Appointment  and  tenure 

"(a)  The  Judges  of  each  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  shall  appoint  United  States  mag- 
istrates in  such  numbers  and  to  serve  at 
such  locations  within  the  Judicial  district  as 
the  conference  may  determine  under  this 
chapter.  Where  there  is  more  than  one 
Judge  of  a  district  court,  the  appointment, 
whether  an  original  appointment  or  a  reap- 
pointment, shall  be  by  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  such  district 
court,  and  where  there  Is  not  such  concur- 
rence, then  by  the  chief  Judge.  Where  an 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  or  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  extends  Into  two  or  more  judicial 
districts  and  It  Is  deemed  desirable  that  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate's  ap- 
pointment Include  the  entirety  of  such  area, 
the  appointment  or  reappointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  district  courts,  and 


where  there  Is  no  such  concurrence  by  the 
concxurence  of  the  chief  Judges  of  such 
district  courts. 

"(b)  No  Individual  may  be  appointed  or 
serve  as  a  magistrate  under  this  chapter 
unless: 

"(1)  He  Is  a  member  In  good  standing  ol 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
m  which  he  Is  to  serve,  or.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  appointed  to  serve  In  an  area 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  or  the  United  States  Pish  and 
WlldUfe  Service,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  extends  Into  two  or  more  States,  a  mem- 
ber In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  high- 
est court  of  one  of  those  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  an  Individual  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  one 
of  the  States  In  which  he  is  to  serve  may  be 
appointed  and  serve  as  a  part-time  magis- 
trate If  the  appointing  court  or  courts  and 
the  conference  find  that  no  qualified  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  Is  avail- 
able to  serve  at  a  specific  location; 

"(2)  He  Is  determined  by  the  appointing 
district  court  or  courts  to  be  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  ap- 
pointed to  serve  In  a  national  park,  he  re- 
sides within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  that 
park,  or  at  some  place  reasonably  adjacent 
thereto; 

"(4)  He  Is  not  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  a  Judge  of  the  appointing  court;  and 
"(5)  He  holds  no  other  civil  or  military 
office    or    employment    under    the    United 
States:    Provided,   however.   That,   with   the 
approval  of  the  Director,  a  part-time  referee 
in  bankruptcy  or  a  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  a 
court  of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed 
and  serve  as  a  part-time  United  States  mag- 
istrate, but  the  conference  may  fix  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  compensation  to  be  received 
for  performing  the  duties  of  part-time  magis- 
trate and  part-Ume  referee  In  bankruptcy, 
clerk  or  deputy  clerk:  And  provided  further, 
That  retired  officers  and  retired  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  members  of  the  Re- 
serve  components   of   the   Army,   Navy,   Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  and 
members    of    the    National    Guard    of    the 
United  States  and  of  the  National  Guard  of 
a  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  the  National  Guard  disbursing  officers 
who  are  on  a  full-time  salary  basis,  may  be 
appointed     and     serve     as     United     States 
magistrates. 

"(c)  The  appointment  of  any  Individual 
as  a  full-time  magistrate  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  eight  years,  and  the  appointment  of  any 
Individual  as  a  part-time  magistrate  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  fovu-  years.  No  Individual  may 
serve  under  any  appointment  under  this 
chapter  after  attaliUng  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

"(d)  Each  Individual  appointed  as  a  magis- 
trate under  thU  section  shall  take  the  oath 
or  affirmation  prescribed  by  section  453  of 
this  title  before  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

"(e)  Each  appointment  made  under  this 
section  by  any  district  court  shall  be  entered 
of  record  In  such  court,  and  notice  of  such 
appointment  shall  be  given  at  once  by  the 
clerk  of  that  court  to  the  Director. 

"(f)  Removal  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
term  for  which  he  Is  appointed  shall  be  only 
for  Incompetency,  misconduct,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  physical  or  mental  dUablllty,  but 
a  magistrate's  office  shall  be  terminated  If 
the  conference  determines  that  the  services 
performed  by  his  office  are  no  longer  needed. 
Removal  shall  be  by  the  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  magistrate 
serves;  where  there  Is  more  than  one  Judge 
of  a  district  court,  removal  shall  not  occur 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  judges  of  such 
court  concur  In  the  order  of  removal;  and 
where  there  Is  a  tie  vote  of  the  Judges  of  the 
district  court  on  the  question  of  the  removal 


or  retention  in  office  of  a  magistrate,  then  re- 
moval shall  be  only  by  a  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  the  council. 
In  the  case  of  a  magistrate  appointed  under 
the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  removal  shall  not  occur  unless  a 
majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  the  appointing 
district  courts  concur  In  the  order  of  re- 
moval; and  where  there  is  a  tie  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  or  retention  In  office 
of  a  magistrate,  then  removal  shall  be  only 
by  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
Judges  of  the  council  or  councils.  Before 
any  order  of  removal  shall  be  entered,  a  full 
specification  of  the  charges  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  magistrate,  and  he  shall  be  ac- 
corded by  the  Judge  or  Judges  of  the  remov- 
ing court,  courts,  councU  or  councils  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  the  charges. 
"§  632.  Character  of  service 

"(a)  Pull-tlme  United  States  magistrates 
may  not  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  and 
may  not  engage  In  any  other  business,  oc- 
cupation, or  employment  Inconsistent  with 
the  expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 

"(b)   Part-time  United  States  magistrates 
shall  render  such  service  as  Judicial  officers 
as  is  required  by  law.    While  so  serving  they 
may  engage  In  the  practice  of  law,  but  may 
not  serve  as  counsel  In  any  criminal  action 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  act  In 
any  capacity  that  Is,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  conference  may  establish.  Inconsistent 
with    the    proper    discharge    of    their    office. 
Within  such  restrictions,  they  may  engage  In 
any  other  business,  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment   which    Is    not    Inconsistent    with   the 
expeditious,  proper,  and  Impartial  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  Judicial  officers. 
"§  633.  Determination  of  number,   locations 
and  salaries  of  magistrates 
"(a)   Surveys  by  the  Dkector. — 
"(1)   The  Director  shall,  within  one  year 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act,  make  a 
careful  survey  of  conditions  throughout  the 
country  to  deternolne,    (A)    the  number  of 
appointments  of  full-time  magistrates  and 
part-time  magistrates  required  to  be  made 
under  this  chapter  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  effective  administration  of  Justice, 
(B)  the  locations  at  which  such  officers  shall 
serve,  and  (C)  their  respective  salaries  under 
section   634   of   this   title.     Thereafter,   the 
Director  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
svirveys,  general  or  local,  as  the  conference 
shall  deem  expedient. 

"(2)   In  the  coiuse  of  any  such  surveys, 
the  Director  shall  take  Into  account  local 
conditions.  Including  the  areas  and  the  pop- 
ulations to  be  served,  the  transportaOon  and 
communications  facilities  available,  the  pre- 
vious amount  and  distribution   of  business 
of  the  type  expected  to  arise  before  officers 
appointed    under    this    chapter    (including 
such  matters  as  may  be  assigned  under  Sec- 
tion 636(b)  of  this  Chapter),  and  any  other 
material   factors.     The   Director   shall   give 
consideration  to  suggestions  from  any  Inter- 
ested    parties.     Including     district     Judges, 
United  States  commissioners  or  officers  ap- 
pointed under   this  chapter.  United  States 
attorneys,  bar  associations,  and  other  parties 
having  relevant  experience  or  Information. 
"(3)   The  svu'veys  shall  be  made   with   a 
view  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  full-time  United  States  magistrates. 
However,  should  the  Director  find,  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  such   siuveys,   areas  In   which 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  magistrate 
would  not  be  feasible  or  desirable,  he  shall 
recommend    the    appointment   of   pert-time 
United  States  magistrates  In  such  numbers 
and  at  such  locations  as  may  be  required 
to  permit  prompt  and  efficient  issuance  of 
process  and  to  permit  individuals  charged 
with   criminal  offenses   against  the   United 
States  to  be  brought  before  a  Judicial  officer 
of  the  United  States  promptly  after  arrest. 

"(b)     Determination     by     the    conter- 
BNCE. — Upon  the  completion  of  the  Initial 
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surveys  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  report  to  the  dis- 
trict Judges,  the  councils,  and  ttie  confer- 
ence his  recommendations  concerning  the 
number  of  full-time  magistrates  and  part- 
time  magistrates,  th«ir  respective  locations, 
and  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries 
under  section  634  of  this  title,  ipie  district 
Judges  shall  advise  their  respectl^te  councils, 
stating  their  recommendations  aqd  the  rea- 
sons therefor;  the  councils  shall  ]  advise  the 
conference,  stating  their  recommendations 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  also  re- 
port to  the  conference  the  reconupendatlonfl 
of  the  district  Judges.  The  conference  shcdl 
determine.  In  the  light  of  the  reoommenda- 
tions  of  the  Director,  the  district  fudges,  and 
the  councils,  the  number  of  full-t^me  United 
States  magistrates  and  part-tiitie  United 
States  magistrates,  the  locatlona  at  which 
they  shall  serve,  and  their  respective  salaries. 
Such  determinations  shall  taka  effect  In 
each  Judicial  district  at  such  time  as  the 
district  court  for  such  Judicial  district  shall 
determine,  but  In  no  event  latei  than  one 
year  after  they  are  promulgated. 

"(c)  Changes  in  nctmbeb.  locaItions.  and 
SALABiES. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  chapter,  the  conference  4iay,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  light  of  the  reqommenda- 
tlons  of  the  Director,  the  district  Judges, 
and  the  councils,  change  the  nuifiber,  loca- 
tions, and  salaries  of  f\ill-tlme  and  part-time 
magistrates,  as  the  expeditious  wrlmlntstra- 
tlon  of  Jvistice  may  require.  Sych  deter- 
minations shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
they  are  promulgated. 
"S  634.  Compensation 

"(a)  Officers  appointed  under  tbis  chapter 
shall  receive  as  full  compensatloii  for  their 
services  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  ^conference 
pursuant  to  section  633  of  this  tltte,  at  rates 
not  more  than  $22,500  per  anniub  for  full- 
time  United  States  magistrates,  and  not  more 
than  $11,000  per  annum  nor  less  than  $100 
per  aimum  for  part-time  United  States  mag- 
istrates. In  fixing  the  amount  oC  salary  to 
be  paid  to  any  officer  appointed  Under  this 
chapter,  consideration  shall  be  gt^en  to  the 
average  number  and  the  nature  pf  matters 
that  have  arisen  during  the  iitmiediately 
preceding  period  of  five  years,  an4  that  may 
be  expected  thereafter  to  arise,  iver  which 
such  officer  would  have  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  material.  Dis- 
bursement of  salaries  shall  be  n)ade  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Director. 

•'(b)  Unless  the  office  has  been  ierminated 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  $alary  of  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate  shall  not 
be  reduced,  during  the  term  In  \<hlch  he  Is 
serving,  below  the  salary  fixed  for  tilm  at  the 
beginning  of  that  term. 

"(c)  All  United  States  magistrates  and 
employees  In  the  offices  of  full-tUne  United 
States  magistrates  shall  be  deeibed  to  be 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  United  States  Oovernmant  within 
the  meaning  of  subchapter  III  (delating  to 
civil  service  retirement)  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 
"8  635.  Expenses 

"(a)  PuU-tlme  United  States  ijiaglstrates 
serving  under  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed 
their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  includ- 
ing the  compensation  of  necessa(ry  clerical 
and  secretarial  assistance.  Sucli  expenses 
and  compensation  shall  be  deter|nined  and 
paid  by  the  Director  under  such  fegulatlons 
as  the  Director  shall  prescribe  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference.  Such  liiaglstrates 
also  shall  be  furnished  necessary  covirtrooms, 
office  space,  furniture  and  facilities  within 
United  States  courthouses  or  offlct  buildings 
owned  or  occupied  by  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  or.  should  suitable 
courtroom  and  office  space  not  be  available 
within  any  such  courthouse  or  oCce  build- 
ing, the  Adminlstrat(»'  of  Oener!|l  Services, 
at  the  request  of  the  Director.  shiiU  procure 
and  pay  for  suitable  courtroom  and  office 


space,  furniture  and  facilities  for  such  mag- 
istrate In  another  building,  but  only  if  such 
request  has  been  approved  as  necessary  by 
the  Judicial  council  of  the  appropriate  cir- 
cuit. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,  part-time  United  States  mag- 
istrates serving  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  appropriated  funds 
reimbursement  for  actual  expenses  necessar- 
ily incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  under  this  chapter.  Such  re- 
imbursement may  be  made,  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding those  prescribed  by  such  regulations, 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  such  deputy  magis- 
trates for  clerical  and  secretarial  assistance, 
stationery,  telephone  and  other  communica- 
tions services,  travel,  and  such  other  expenses 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
officers:  Provided,  however.  That  no  reim- 
bursement shall  be  made  for  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  expense  Incurred  by  such  part- 
time  magistrates  for  the  procurement  of  of- 
fice space. 
"S  636.  Jurisdiction  and  powers 

"(a)  Each  United  States  magistrate  serv- 
ing under  this  chapter  shall  have  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  prescribed  by  his  ap- 
pointment— 

"  ( 1 )  all  powers  and  duties  conferred  or  im- 
posed upon  United  States  commissioners  by 
law  or  by  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  District  Coxirts; 

"(2)  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations  and  take  ball,  acknowledgments, 
affidavits,  and  depositions; 

"(3)  the  power  to  conduct  trials  under  sec- 
tion 3401.  title  18,  United  States  Code,  in 
conformity  with  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  that  section;  and 

"(4)  such  additional  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  conferred  or  impKised  upon  such  mag- 
istrate by  any  provision  of  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Magistrates  Act,  or  by  any  provision  of  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts  effective  on  or  after 
that  date. 

"(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  district  court,  may 
establish  rules  pursuant  to  which  any  full- 
time  United  States  magistrate,  or,  where 
there  Is  no  full-time  magistrate  reasonably 
available,  any  part-time  magistrate  specially 
designated  by  the  court,  may  be  assigned 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  such 
court  such  additional  duties  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  additional  duties 
authorized  by  rule  may  Include,  but  are  not 
restricted  to — 

"(1)  service  as  a  special  master  in  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action,  pursuant  to  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  Title  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts; 

"(2)  assistance  to  the  district  court  in  the 
conduct  of  pretrial  or  discovery  proceedings 
in  civil  or  criminal  actions;  and 

"(3)  preliminary  review  of  applications  for 
post-trial  relief  made  by  Individuals  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses,  and  submission 
of  a  report  auid  recommendations  to  facili- 
tate the  decision  of  the  district  Judge  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  case  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  hearing. 

"(c)  The  practice  and  procedure  for  the 
trial  of  cases  before  officers  serving  under 
this  chapter,  and  for  the  taking  and  hearing 
of  appeals  to  the  district  courts,  shall  con- 
form to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  pursuant  to  section  3402  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  In  a  proceeding  before  a  magistrate, 
any  of  the  following  suits  or  conduct  shall 
constitute  a  contempt  of  the  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  the  magistrate  is 
sitting:  (1)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  any 
lawful   order,   process,  or  writ;    (2)    misbe- 


havior at  a  hearing  or  other  proceeding,  ot 
so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to  obstruct  the 
same;  (3)  failure  to  produce,  after  having 
been  ordered  to  do  so,  any  pertinent  docu. 
ment;  (4)  refusal  to  appear  after  having 
been  sabpoenaed.  or,  upon  appearing.  «. 
fusal  to  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  gg  g 
witness,  or.  having  taken  the  oath  or  afllrma- 
tlon,  refusal  to  be  examined  according  to 
law;  or  (5)  any  other  act  or  conduct  which 
if  committed  In  a  district  court  would  con- 
stitute contempt  of  such  court.  Upon  the 
commission  of  any  such  act  or  conduct,  the 
magistrate  shall  forthwith  certify  the  facta 
to  the  district  court  and  may  serve  or  cause 
to  be  served  upon  any  person  whose  be- 
havior is  brought  into  question  under  thli 
section  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  court  upmn  a  day  certain 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad- 
Judged  in  contempt  by  reason  of  the  facta 
so  certified.  The  district  court  shall  there- 
upon, in  a  summary  manner,  hear  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  act  or  conduct  complained 
of  and,  if  it  Is  such  as  to  warrant  the  court 
in  so  doing,  punish  such  person  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  for  a 
contempt  committed  before  the  court,  or 
commit  such  person  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  if  the  doing  of  the  forbidden  act 
or  conduct  had  occurred  with  reference  to 
the  process  of  the  district  court  or  In  the 
presence  of  a  Judge  of  that  coiirt. 
"5  637.  SeaU 

"The  Director  shall  furnish  to  each  United 
States  magistrate  appointed  under  thla 
chapter  an  official  impression  seal  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Director.  Each  such  ofllcer 
shall  affix  his  seal  to  every  Jurat  or  certificate 
of  his  official  acts  without  fee. 
"}  638.  Dockets  and  forms;  United  States 
Code 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  furnish  to  United 
States  magistrates  adequate  docket  books 
and  forms  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  shall  also  furnish  to  each  such 
officer  a  copy  of  the  current  edition  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  All  property  furnished  to  any  such 
officer  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  upon  the  termination  of  hli 
term  of  office,  shall  be  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessor In  office  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
Director  orders. 
"§  639.  Definitions 

"As  iised  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Conference'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'Council'  shall  mean  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Circuit; 

"(3)  'Director'  shall  mean  the  Director  ot 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  Statea 
Courts; 

"(4)  'Pull-time  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
full-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(5)  'Part-time  magistrate'  shall  mean  a 
part-time  United  States  magistrate; 

"(6)  'State'  shall  mean  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
included  within  a  Judicial  circuit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and 

"(7)  'United  States  Magistrate'  and 
'magistrate'  shall  mean  both  full-time  and 
part-time  United  States  magistrates." 

Sec.  102.  (a)   The  Item  relating  to  United 
States  commissioners  contained  In  the  chap- 
ter analysis  of  part  III,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"43.  United  States  magistrates 631." 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  United  States 
commissioners  contained  in  the  part  and 
chapter  analysis  immediately  following  the 
title  caption  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"43.  United  States  magistrates 631.' 

TITLE    n— ADMINISTRATIVB!    OFFICE   OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (9)  of  subsection 
(a)    of  section   604,  title   28,  United   Statea 
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Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
•■United  Stetes  commissioners",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United  States 
magistrates". 

^)  Section  604.  title  28,  United  States 
Qffie,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  The  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall: 

••(1)  supervise  all  administrative  matters 
relating  to  the  offices  of  United  States 
magistrates; 

"(2)  gather,  compile,  and  evaluate  all 
statistical  and  other  information  required 
(or  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
duties  of  the  conference  with  respect  to  such 
officers; 

"(3)  lay  before  Congress  annually  statisti- 
cal tables  and  other  Information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  business  which  has 
come  before  the  various  United  States  magis- 
trates; 

"(4)  prepare  and  distribute  a  manual,  with 
annual  supplements  and  periodic  revisions, 
tor  the  use  of  such  officers,  which  shall  set 
forth  their  powers  and  duties,  describe  all 
categories  of  proceedings  which  may  arise 
before  them,  and  contain  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  their  powers  and  duties 
promptly,   effectively,  and  impartially;    and 

"(5)  supervise  the  conduct  of  periodic 
training  programs  and  seminars  for  both 
full-time  and  part-time  United  States  magis- 
trates, including  an  introductory  training 
program  for  new  magistrates,  to  be  held  with- 
in one  year  after  their  initial  appointment. 

"(e)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  conference,  may  promulgate  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  law,  to  assist  him  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  conferred  upon 
him  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Magistrates  shall  keep  such  records  and 
make  such  reports  as  are  specified  In  such 
rules  and  regulations." 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

TSCHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 301.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  by  this  title,  part  II,  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure) is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioner"  wherever  they  appear  therein, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrate"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States 
commissioners"  wherever  they  appear  there- 
in, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"United  States  magistrates"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "commissioner" 
wherever  it  appears  in  relation  to  a  United 
States  commissioner,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrate"; 

(4)  striking  out  the  word  "Commissioners" 
wherever  It  appears  In  relation  to  United 
States  commissioners,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "magistrates". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  a  part-time  United  States  Com- 
missioner", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "a  part-time  United  States  commis- 
sioner, or  a  part-time  United  States  magis- 
trate". 

(c)  The  chapter  caption  of  chapter  219, 
part  n,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  219 — Trial  by  United  States 
Magistrates" 

TRIAL    BY    magistrates 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3401,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  3401.  Minor  offenses;  application  of  proba- 
tion laws 

"(a)  Any  United  States  magistrate  speci- 
ally designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
he  serves,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and 


sentence  p>ersonB  committing  minor  offenses 
within  that  Judicial  district. 

"(b)  Any  i>erson  charged  with  a  minor 
offense  may  elect,  however,  to  be  tried  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
magistrate  shall  carefully  explain  to  the  de- 
fendant his  right  to  make  such  election,  and 
shall  not  proceed  to  try  the  case  unless  the 
defendant,  after  such  explanation,  signs  a 
written  consent  to  be  tried  before  the  magis- 
trate that  specifically  waives  both  a  trial  be- 
fore the  district  court  and  any  right  to  trial 
by  Jury  that  he  may  have. 

"(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  district 
court,  the  magistrate  may  request  the  pro- 
bation service  of  the  court  to  make  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  and  report  to  the 
magistrate  before  the  imposition  of  sentence 
upon  or  the  granting  of  probation  to  per- 
sons tried  by  a  magistrate  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
the  magistrate  or  its  contents  disclosed  to 
anyone  unless  the  defendant  has  pleaded 
guilty  or  has  been  found  guilty. 

"(d)  The  probation  laws  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  persons  tried  by  a  magistrate  under 
this  section,  and  such  officer  shall  have 
power  to  grant  probation  and  to  revoke 
or  reinstate  the  probation  of  any  person 
granted  probation  by  him. 

"(e)  Except  in  cases  of  petty  offenses  as 
defined  in  section  1(3)  of  this  title,  pro- 
ceedings before  United  States  magistrates 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  down  by  a 
court  repwrter  or  recorded  by  suitable  sound 
recording  equipment.  For  purposes  of  ap- 
peal a  copy  of  the  record  of  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  made  available  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  to  a  person  who  makes 
affidavit  that  he  is  vmable  to  pay  or  give 
security  therefor,  and  the  expense  of  such 
copy  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'minor  offenses'  means  misdemeanors  pun- 
ishable under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  penalty  for  which  does  not  exceed  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  one  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  offense  pun- 
ishable under  any  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law:  Section  102  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  192);  section  314(a)  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925  (2 
U.S.C.  252(a) ) ;  and  sections  210,  211,  242,  694, 
507,  599,  600,  601,  1304,  1504,  1508,  1509,  2234, 
2235,  and  2236  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3401  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  contained  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  chapter  219,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"3401.  Minor  offenses;  application  of  proba- 
tion laws." 

PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3060,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  3060.  Preliminary   examination 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  unless  an  arrested  person  brought 
before  a  United  States  Judge  or  magistrate 
for  initial  appearance  waives  a  preliminary 
examination  after  opportunity  to  consult 
counsel,  such  preliminary  examination  shall 
be  held  within  the  time  set  by  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  determine  whether  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  has 
been  committed  and  that  the  arrested  per- 
son has  committed  it. 

"(b)  The  date  for  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation shall  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magis- 
trate at  the  Initial  appearance  of  the  arrested 
person.  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  such  examination  shall  be 
held  within  a  reasonable  time  following 
Initial  appearance,  but  in  any  event  not  later 
than — 

"(1)  the  tenth  day  following  the  date  of 
the  initial  appearance  of  the  arrested  person 


before  such  officer  If  the  arrested  person  is 
held  in  custody  without  any  provision  for  re- 
lease, or  is  held  in  custody  for  failure  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  release  imposed,  or  is  re- 
leased from  custody  only  during  specified 
hours  of  the  day;  or 

"(2)  the  twentieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  initial  appearance  if  the  arrested  per- 
son is  released  from  custody  under  any  con- 
dition other  than  a  condition  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  arrested  per- 
son after  opportunity  to  consult  counsel,  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Judge  or  magistrate  for  the 
preliminary  examination  may  be  a  date  later 
than  that  prescribed  by  subsection  (b),  or 
may  be  continued  one  or  more  times  to  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  date  initially  fixed 
therefor.  In  the  absence  of  such  consent  of 
the  accused,  the  date  fixed  for  the  prelimi- 
nary hearing  may  be  a  date  later  than  that 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b) ,  or  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date 
initially  fixed  therefor,  only  upon  the  order 
of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  after  his  find- 
ing that  extraordinary  circumstances  exist, 
and  that  the  delay  of  the  preliminary  hearing 
is  Indispensable  to  the  interests  of  Justice. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  an  arrested  person  who  has 
not  been  accorded  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion required  by  subsection  (a)  within  the 
period  of  time  fixed  by  the  magistrate  in 
compliance  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
shall  be  discharged  from  custody  or  from 
the  requirement  of  ball  or  any  other  condi- 
tion of  release,  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  institution  of  further  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  him  upon  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arrested. 

"(e)  No  preliminary  examination  in  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  be  accorded  an  arrested 
person,  nor  shall  such  arrested  person  be  dis- 
charged from  custody  or  from  the  require- 
ment of  ball  or  any  other  condition  of  re- 
lease pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  if  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  initial  presentment 
of  such  person  before  a  magistrate  and  prior 
to  the  date  fixed  for  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
an  Indictment  is  returned  or,  in  appropriate 
cases,  an  information  is  filed  against  such 
person  in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
down  by  a  coiwt  reporter  or  recorded  by  suit- 
able sound  recording  equipment.  A  copy  of 
the  record  of  such  proceeding  shall  be  made 
available  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
to  a  person  who  makes  affidavit  that  be  is 
unable  to  pay  or  give  security  therefor,  and 
the  expense  of  such  copy  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts." 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  3060  con- 
tained In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  203, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"3060.  Preliminary  examination.*' 

TITLE  IV— TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
appointment  of  magistrates 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  individual  may  serve  as  a 
United  States  commissioner  within  any 
Judicial  district  after  the  date  on  which  a 
United  States  magistrate  has  been  appointed 
by  the  district  court  for  such  Judicial  district. 

(b)  An  individual  serving  as  a  United 
States  commissioner  within  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
may  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  United 
States  magistrate  for  an  initial  term  pursu- 
ant to  Section  631  of  chapter  43,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
and  may  thereafter  be  reappointed  to  such 
office  for  successive  terms,  notwithstanding 
his  having  attained  the  age  of  70  years :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  such  appointment 
or  reappointment  of  an  individual  over  the 
age  of  70  must  be  by  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  Judges  of  the  appointing  district  court. 
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Sec.  402.  (a)  All  provisions  of  1  lw  relating 
to  the  powers,  duties.  Jurisdiction  functions, 
service,  compensation,  and  facilities  of 
United  States  commissioners,  as  such  pro- 
visions existed  on  the  day  precedl:  ig  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  in 
effect  in  each  judicial  district  until  but  not 
on  or  after  ( 1 )  the  date  on  whl<  h  the  first 
United  States  magistrate  is  appointed  to 
serve  within  such  Judicial  district  pursuant 
to  section  631  of  chapter  43,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  ^ct,  or  (2) 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  dat(    is  earlier. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
first  United  States  magistrate  is  appointed 
within  any  Judicial  district  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 631  of  chapter  43,  title  28,  Utlted  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  oi  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  enactix  ent  of  this 
Act.  whichever  date  is  earlier — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  chapter  '3,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  liy  this  Act, 
shall  be  effective  within  such  Judicial  district 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
section  401(b)  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  within  such  judicial  dlslrict  every 
reference  to  a  United  States  coi  ntnlssioner 
contained  In  any  previously  enac  ;ed  statute 
of  the  United  States,  any  previously  promxil- 
gated  rule  of  any  court  of  the  Un;  ted  States, 
or  any  previously  promulgated  reitulation  of 
any  executive  department  or  age  icy  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  United  States  magistrate  duly 
api>olnted  tinder  section  631  of  (hapter  43, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  anended  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  administrative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  with  respect  to 
United  States  commissioners  undir  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  41,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  provisions  existed  «n  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  (if  this  Act, 
shall  continue  in  effect  vmtll  lo  United 
States  commissioner  remains  in  irvlce. 

EfTECrrVE   DATE 

Sec.  403.  Except  as  otherwise 
sections  401  and  402  of  this  tltld 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its 
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thU  Act 
Enactment. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TUCKEB  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,! last  year, 
I  introduced,  and  the  Senate  pfessed  this 
bill  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act,  t<)  increase 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000  the  jurisdictional 
limitation  of  the  Federal  dist^ct  courts 
in  certain  contract  cases  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bill  was  support- 
ed by  the  Dei>artment  of  Justiqe  and  the 
Administrative  OflBce  of  the  U.^.  Courts, 
but  was  not  passed  by  the  HoUse. 

The  primary  purpose  of  thl^  bill  is  to 
allow  former  Government  emoloyees  to 
Join  suits  for  reinstatement  with  suits 
for  back  pay.  The  former  [must  be 
brought  in  the  district  courts,  bijt  the  lat- 
ter must  now  be  brought  in  thQ  Court  of 
Claims  if  the  amount  in  questioji  exceeds 
$10,000. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Estimated 
that  if  the  jurisdictional  limit  w^re  raised 
to  $50,000  as  contemplated  byj  this  bill, 
more  than  99  percent  of  thei  backpay 
claims  could  be  heard  in  distri(^  court — 
freeing  the  Court  of  Claims  for  more  im- 
portant work  and  considerably  reducing 
the  cost  of  litigation  for  claimants  out- 
side the  Washington  area.  In  addition 
almost  one  third  of  all  the  otther  con- 
tract cases  against  the  Govemmjent  could 
be  heard  in  district  court. 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  aiiend  the 


Tucker  Act  which  is  Identical  to  the 
measure  I  offered  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  946)  to  amend  the  Tucker 
Act  to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $50,000 
the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  district  courts  in  suits  against  the 
United  States  for  breach  of  contract  or 
for  compensation;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


JUDICIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Miller,  Domi- 
NiCK,  and  Thurmond,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Judicial  Service  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  immediately  following  my 
remarks  and  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  for  10  days  so  that  Senators  who 
wish  to  cosponsor  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  add  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  949)  to  establish  a  Judicial 
Service  Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ScoTT  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
whelming increase  in  litigation  which 
has  characterized  the  postwar  years  in 
the  United  States  raises  problems  that 
can  be  solved  only  through  intelligent 
judicial  reform. 

No  longer  can  a  nation  with  a  "jet 
age"  population  hope  to  administer  jus- 
tice quickly.  efQciently,  and  fairly  with 
a  "stone  age"  judicial  system. 

The  demands  of  an  ever-growing  pop- 
ulation call  for  renovations  and  innova- 
tions in  our  judicial  system. 

With  the  need  for  qualified  judges  In 
the  Federal  courts  greater  today  than 
ever  before,  we  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  the  most  competent  and  qualified 
men  available  serve  in  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

Past  nominations  of  clearly  unquali- 
fied men,  in  a  few  instances,  have  forced 
us  to  reexamine  the  system  of  selecting 
members  of  the  Federal  bench.  The 
present  Executive  appointment  process 
for  Federal  judges,  I  believe,  is  inade- 
quate. It  offers  no  continuing  perma- 
nent body  regularly  and  actively  to  seek 
out  highly  qualified  and  talented  per- 
sons for  the  bench  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  President.  More- 
over, the  present  system  in  no  way  limits 
the  adverse  effect  of  political  pressure  on 
judicial  appointments. 

Political  affiliation  and  activity,  along 
with  friendship  and  congeniality,  must 
not  be  substituted  for  competency  and 
quality  when  a  seat  on  the  Federal  bench 
is  at  issue. 

A  Gallup  poll  published  In  April  1966 
Indicates  that  over  60  percent  of  Amer- 
icans prefer  a  method  of  judicial  selec- 


tion which  would  strengthen  the  quality 
of  appointments  to  the  Federal  bench. 

In  1965,  I  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  panel  to  advise  the  President  on  ju- 
dicial appointments.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  whole  issue  of  judicial 
reform,  I  have  since  given  considerable 
additional  thought  to  the  composition 
and  responsibilities  of  such  an  advisory 
body. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  the  bill  i 
introduce  today.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish  a  seven-man  Judicial  Service  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Three  members  would  be 
lawyers,  three  laymen  from  the  public  at 
large,  and  one  a  retired  Federal  judge. 
No  more  than  four  members  could  come 
from  the  same  political  party. 

The  Commission  would  examine  the 
qualifications  and  availability  of  poten- 
tial appointees  to  the  Federal  bench. 
The  Commission  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  judiciary  as  they  occur. 

The  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  whenever  the  President  ap- 
points an  individual  to  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary  who  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  he  shall  furnish  the  Senate 
with  a  statement  explaining  why  he  did 
not  follow  the  Commission's  advice. 

Under  my  plan,  although  a  permanent 
body  is  charged  with  recommending 
qualified  personnel  to  the  President,  the 
final  responsibility  for  selection  rests 
with  the  Chief  Executive. 

Citizen  respect  for  the  law,  and  esteem 
for  the  courts  and  the  judges  who  pre- 
side in  them  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
way  of  life.  Confidence  in  the  institu- 
tions of  law  and  in  the  men  who  adminis- 
ter them  is  necessary  if  this  respect  is 
to  be  maintained. 

With  the  challenge  so  evident,  and 
the  American  people  rightfully  demand- 
ing excellence  from  appointees  to  the 
Federal  bench,  surely  we  cannot  refuse  to 
bear  our  burden  of  leadership. 

The  bill  (S.  949)  to  estabUsh  a  Ju- 
dicial Service  Commission,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  949 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
21  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"5  461.    Judicial  Service  Commission 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  'Judicial  Service 
Conunission',  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission'. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ol 
■  the  Senate.  Three  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  selected  from  among 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court, 
three  shall  be  selected  from  among  persons 
who  are  not  such  members,  and  one  shall  be 
selected  from  among  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  who  have  retired  from  regular  ac- 
tive service.  Not  more  than  four  members 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party.  One 
of  the  members  shall  be  designated  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  E^ach  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  the  terms 
of  the  members  first  appointed  shall  expire, 
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u  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
o(  their  appointments,  two  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
ihree  at  the  end  of  three  years,  following  the 
iite  of  such  appointments,  and  (2)  a  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  be- 
for  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor shall  serve  under  such  appointment 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  prospective 
appointees  to  positions  as  Justices  or  judges 
of  the  United  States  and  their  avallabUity 
(or  appointment  to  such  positions,  and,  upon 
the  occvirrence  of  a  vacancy  In  any  such 
position,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  for  the  filling  of  such  vacancy. 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
any  case  In  which  the  President  nominates 
for  appointment  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States  a  person  not  recommended  by 
the  Commission  for  such  appointment,  he 
should  transmit  to  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
such  nomination  a  statement  for  his  reasons 
for  failing  to  nominate  a  person  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  for  such  appoint- 
ment. 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees, and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions.  With  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Commission  may  utilize,  on  a  reimbiorsable 
basis  or  otherwise,  the  services  or  facilities  ol 
any  department  or  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(f)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  otherwise  receiving  compensation  as  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 

rate  of  $ per  diem  while  engaged  In 

carrying  out  their  duties  as  members.  Includ- 
ing traveltlme.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  21  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Item: 
"461.    Judicial  Service  Commission." 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE 
ABATEMENT  OF  WATER  AND  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGsl,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage the  abatement  of  water  and  air 
pollution  by  permitting  the  amortization 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of 
abatement  works  over  a  period  of  36 
months. 

In  his 'State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  challenged  us  all  to 
"vastly  expand  the  fight  for  clean  air 
with  a  total  attack  on  pollution  at  Its 
sources."  In  a  subsequent  message  on 
pollution  of  the  air,  he  spelled  out  a 
number  of  programs  and  proposals  to 
carry  out  this  attack.    He  called  for  in- 


creased Federal  research,  regulation, 
and  technological  assistance  in  the  pol- 
lution control  field. 

This  message  on  air  pollution  has 
graphically  and  accurately  portrayed 
the  urgency  of  this  problem.  He  has 
recommended  an  excellent  progrtim. 

To  launch  a  total  attack,  however,  his 
program  should  be  strengthened  by 
making  industry  a  cooperative  partner 
in  the  effort.  My  bill  seeks  to  accom- 
plish this  by  providing  economic  incen- 
tives to  industry  in  the  form  of  tax 
relief. 

Pour  years  ago  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  a  bill 
to  provide  such  economic  incentives  to 
industry  to  encourage  the  installation  of 
needed  industrial  waste  disposal  and 
treatment  facilities.  The  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  revised  version  of  that  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  1964  tax-cut  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  90th  Congress  will  at 
long  last  adopt  legislation  along  the  lines 
I  propose  today. 

Actually,  economic  incentives  to  en- 
courage installation  of  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  was  first  proposed  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  in  1947  and  has  been  frequently  in- 
troduced since  in  succeeding  Congresses. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  States  have  re- 
cently moved  forward  and  adopted 
measures  to  ease  State  and  local  taxes 
in  order  to  encourage  good  pollution  con- 
trol practices  by  industry. 

The  problems  of  dirty  air  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  The  cost  is  too  high. 
Metals  corrode,  fabrics  weaken  and  fade, 
leather  and  rubber  crack,  paint  discolors, 
stone  and  concrete  erode.  The  simple 
problem  of  removing  deposited  dirt  Is 
often  costly  and  shortens  the  life  of  ma- 
terials. 

This  affects  not  only  our  buildings,  our 
clothing,  and  outdoor  equipment,  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  our  complex  modern  tech- 
nology. The  corrosive  action  of  gaseous 
pollutants  substantially  increases  the 
costs  of  our  high  precision  industries. 

But  the  problem  is  not  an  urban  prob- 
lem alone.-  Air  pollution  injures  and 
kills  plants.  Orchid  growers  in  Cali- 
fronia  are  forced  to  relocate.  Crop 
damage  of  at  least  36  commercial  crops, 
including  spinach,  endive,  romaine,  beets 
and  chicory  has  occurred  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  Garden  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Orange  growers  in  Florida  have  been 
severely  hurt. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $12  billion. 

But  there  is  more.  Poisoned  air  kills. 
It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  a  thick, 
stagnant  fog  enveloped  the  small  indus- 
trial town  of  Donora,  Pa.  Before  an 
afternoon  rain  brought  relief  4  days 
later,  6,000  persons  in  this  town  of  14,000 
were  sick.     Twenty  persons  died. 

In  December  1952,  the  city  of  London 
went  through  a  4-day  period  of  still  air, 
during  which  pollution  accumulated 
over  the  city.  Four  thousand  persons 
died  during  the  next  7  days,  over 
and  above  the  city's  normal  death  rate. 
New  York  went  through  similar  disasters 
in  1953  and  1962.  Just  last  November, 
New  York  was  struck  again. 

But  deaths  from  air  pollution  may  be 


swift  or  slow.  Emphysema,  bronchltil 
asthma,  pneumonia,  lung  cancer,  and  the 
common  cold  are  brought  on  and  aggra- 
vated by  our  poisoned  air.  On  the  other 
hand,  fog,  haze,  and  smoke  obscure  the 
vision  of  motorists  and  aircraft  pilots 
alike — adding  to  the  list  of  accidents — 
increasing  the  toll  of  violent  injury  and 
death. 

We  must  launch  a  total  attack  upon 
this  problem.  If  we  are  to  clean  up  our 
air  and  our  water,  a  large  part  of  the 
job  must  be  done  by  private  industry. 
We  cannot  simply  point  the  finger  at 
private  industry  and  say,  "You  are  caus- 
ing some  of  the  pollution — do  something 
about  it."  We  must  frankly  recognize 
that  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
equipment  to  control  pollution  is  a  big 
expense.  Control  costs  money.  And, 
unlike  many  capital  outlays  that  ul- 
timately produce  new  profits,  these  costs 
basically  serve  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  public.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  some  public  shar- 
ing with  private  industry  of  the  economic 
impact  of  these  expenditures. 

Our  tax  laws  already  provide  economic 
incentives  in  related  areas.  For  in- 
stance : 

First.  Section  174  permits  research 
and  experimental  expenditures  to  be  de- 
ducted ciu-rently.  However,  these  ex- 
penditures do  not  include  amounts  paid 
for  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of 
land  or  depreciable  property. 

Second.  Section  175  permits  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  prevention  of  erosion 
of  land  used  in  farming  to  be  deducted 
currently.  However,  the  total  deduction 
cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  the  gross 
income  derived  from  farming.  These 
expenditures  are  not  deductible  If  they 
are  incurred  to  purchase,  construct,  or 
improve  structures  or  facilities  which 
are  depreciable. 

Third.  Section  180  permits  capital  ex- 
penditures paid  by  farmers  to  be  de- 
ducted currently  where  they  are  in- 
curred to  purchase  or  acquire  fertilizer, 
lime,  groimd  limestone,  marl,  or  other 
materials  to  enrich,  fertilize,  or  condition 
land  used  in  farming. 

Fourth.  Section  182  permits  capital 
expenditures  for  the  clearing  of  farm- 
land to  be  deducted  currently.  However, 
the  amount  deductible  for  any  one  year 
cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of,  first,  $5,000 
or,  second,  25  percent  of  taxable  income 
derived  from  farming,  and  such  expendi- 
tures do  not  include  those  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  Improvement  of 
structures  or  facilities  which  are  depre- 
ciable. 

Fifth.  Section  615  permits  exploration 
expenditures  paid  for  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other 
mineral  to  be  deducted  currently  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  not  exceed  $100,000 
in  any  taxable  year  with  an  overall  limit 
of  $400,000.  However,  expenditures  for 
the  acquisition  of  depreciable  property 
do  not  qualify. 

Sixth.  Section  616  permits  develop- 
ment expenditures  Incurred  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mine  or  other  natural 
deposit — other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well — 
to  be  deducted  currently  but  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  de- 
preciable property. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  we  give  equal 
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tax  treatment  to  the  quality  bf  the  air 
and  water  which  sustain  our  lives  as 
we  do  the  quality  of  farm  soils  pr  mineral 
deposits.  , 

That  is  what  my  bill  does.  Ut  will  help 
us  obtain  cleaner  air  and  wat^r  by  per- 
mitting taxpayers  who  buy  [expensive 
treatment  equipment  to  deduct  its  cost 
over  36  months.  J 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who 
buys  equipment  designed  to  aftate  air  or 
water  pollution  may  take  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  such  equipment;  that  is. 
he  may  deduct  its  cost  over  the  same 
period  of  years  as  the  useful  life  of  the 
equipment. 

However,  since  some  of  this  equipment 
has  a  useful  life  of  20  years  oi:  more,  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  a  long  tjme  before 
the  deductions  taken  for  tax  purposes 
are  equal  to  the  expenditure  outlays 
made  by  the  taxpayer.  The  bUl  provides 
that  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  <leduct  the 
entire  cost  of  the  treatment  pquipment 
acquired  over  36  months  rajther  than 
over  Its  useful  life. 

To  qualify  for  this  special  treatment, 
the  appropriate  State  pollution  abate- 
ment authority  must  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education, '  and  Wel- 
fare that  the  equipment  is  in  f onformity 
with  the  State  requirements  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  must  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  equipment  Is  in 
furtherance  of  the  U.S.  policy  In  this 
regard  as  expressed  in  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  pollution  abatement  J 

In  addition,  he  must  certify  that  It 
meets  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards he  has  promulgated.  From  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  is  to  promulgate  new 
minimum  performance  standards  taking 
Into  account  the  advances  in  technology. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  th^  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  not 
to  certify  any  property  for  the  special 
tax  writeoff  to  the  extent  Jt  appears 
that  the  operation  of  this  property  will 
recover  its  cost  over  its  usefiil  life. 

The  3-year  writeoff  of  this  Will,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, can  be  expected  to  re$ult  in  an 
initial  revenue  decrease  of  $50  to  $150 
million.  Similar  additional  losses  could 
also  be  expected  in  the  second  and  third 
years  such  a  provision  is  in  effect.  After 
that  time,  the  revenue  losses  nvould  grad- 
ually decline  until  the  ampunt  each 
year — apart  from  growth  In  tjie  installa- 
tions of  the  equipment — merely  reflects 
the  depreciation  charge  with!  respect  to 
such  Items. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  is  great — the 
situation  critical.  We  can  Inkiest  at  least 
that  much  through  our  tax  structure  to 
help  and  encourage  industry-— especially 
the  small,  marginal  producer*— to  install 
similar  equipment  in  their  plahts.  It  is  a 
small  enough  Investment  to  make  Ameri- 
ca beautiful  and  to  protect  ]the  health 
and  safety  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  fta  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  and  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days  in 
order  that  Senators  who  wish  may  join 
as  cosponsors.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approdriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  950)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution 
by  permitting  the  amortization  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  abate- 
ment works  over  a  period  of  36  months, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  183.  Amortization  op  Works  To  Abate 
Water  and  Aib  Pollution. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every 
taxpayer  shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction,  In  lieu  of  the  deduction  provided 
by  section  167.  with  respect  to  the  amortiza- 
tion, on  the  straight  line  method,  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any 
certified  water  pollution  abatement  works 
or  any  certified  air  pollution  abatement 
works  based  on  a  period  of  36  months.  The 
36-month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  such 
works  with  the  first  month  for  which  a  de- 
duction under  section  167  would  (without 
regard  to  this  section)   be  allowable. 

"(b)  Election. — 

"  ( 1 )  Time. — The  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
certified  abatement  worlcs  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  exten- 
sions thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  makes  a  cer- 
tificate with  respect  to  such  works  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (c)(1)(B). 

"(2)  Manner:  revocation. — The  election 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations;  and 

"(B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

•'(c)  Cektified  Water  or  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Works. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'certified  water  pollution 
abatement  works'  and  'certified  air  pollution 
abatement  works'  mean  so  much  of  any 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167 
which  is  used  to  abate  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination,  respectively,  by 
removing  or  altering  pollutants,  contami- 
nants, and  wastes  from  any  type  of  manu- 
facturing process,  as — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  having  been  constructed, 
erected,  installed,  or  acquired  In  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
abatement  of  water  or  atmospheric  pollution, 
or  contamination;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
suid  Welfare  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  as  meeting  the  minimum  per- 
formance standards  described  In  subsection 
(d).  and  as  being  In  furtherance  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.).  or  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  atmospheric 
pollution  and  contamination  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  0.S.C.  1857 
et  seq.) . 


"(2)  State  cbrtittinc  authoeitt.— Pqj 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'Stat* 
certifying  authority'  means,  in  the  case  of 
water  pollution  abatement  works,  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  as  defined  la 
section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Act  and.  in  the  case  of  air  pollution 
abatement  works,  the  air  pollution  control 
agency  as  defined  in  section  9(b)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

"(d)  Authorization  op  Secretary  o? 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  To  Sr 
Standards,  etc. — 

"(1)  Performance  standards. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  sliaU 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  minimum  per- 
formance standards  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)(B).  taking  into  account  ad- 
vances  in  technology  and  specifying  the 
tolerance  of  such  pollutants  and  contami- 
nants as  shall  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  PaoprrMAKiNG  abatement  works.— 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  not  certify  any  property  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(B)  to  the  extent  It  ap- 
pears that,  by  reason  of  profits  derived 
through  the  recovery  of  wastes  or  otherwise 
In  the  operation  of  such  property,  its  cost 
will  be  recovered  over  its  actual  useful  lile. 

"(e)  ALLOCA'noN  OF  Basis. — In  the  case 
of  property  a  portion  of  which  is  a  certified 
water  or  air  pollution  abatement  works  lor 
which  an  election  has  been  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  bj 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  properly  al- 
located between  the  portion  which  Is  a  cer- 
tified abatement  works  and  the  portion  which 
is  not  a  certified  abatement  works. 

"(f)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section 
1245." 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  works  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution." 

(2)  Section  46(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  qualified  Investment)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Water  and  air  pollution  abatemejit 
WORKS. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
useful  life  of  any  property  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  183." 

(3)  Section  642(f)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions  of 
estates  and  trusts )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Amortization  of 
EUnergency  or  Grain  Storage  Facilities"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Amortization  Deductions";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "169"  In  the  flrtt 
sentence  of  such  section  ",  and  for  amortla- 
tlon  of  certified  water  or  air  pollution  abate- 
ment works  provided  by  section  183,". 

(4)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  d^ 
preclable  property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  pars- 
graph  (2)(B)  and  by  inserting  after  sudi 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D),  Its  adjusted  basU 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  is  allowed  under  section  183."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "spctlon  168"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  168  or  183": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (B); 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  inserting  In  U« 
thereof  ".  or";  and 
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(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  proj>erty  (other 
than  any  property  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B) )  as  Is  a  certified  water  or  air  pol- 
lution abatement  works  which  has  an  ad- 
justed basis  In  which  there  are  reflected 
adjustments  for  amortization  under  section 

183." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
ifter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Sut  only  with  respect  to  property  as  to 
which  the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction 
would  be  allowable  under  section  167  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ends  on  or 
ifter  such  date. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  detailed  explajiatlon  of  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Detailed  Explanation  of  the  Bill 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  183  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  providing  a  special 
3-year  writeoff. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  new  section  pro- 
vides that  the  taxpayer  may,  at  his  election, 
take  a  deduction  with  respect  to  depreciable 
water  or  air  pollution  abatement  works  which 
are  certified  as  described  below.  The  deduc- 
tion provides  for  the  writeoff,  on  a  straight- 
line  basis,  of  the  cost  of  these  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months.  The  deduction  is  to 
be  taken  beginning  with  the  first  month  In 
which  the  depreciation  deduction  would 
otherwise  be  taken. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  the  writeoff  previously  described 
DO  later  than  the  time  for  filing  a  return 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  certlfica- 
aona  are  obtained.  The  form  of  the  election 
is  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
elections,  once  made,  can  only  be  revoked 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  the  method  of 
certlflcatlon.  Actually  there  are  two  certifi- 
cations. First,  the  State  authority  must 
oertlfy  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that  the 
equipment  Is  in  conformity  with  the  State 
program  and  reqtilrements.  Second,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  must  also  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  equipment 
meets  certain  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards and  Is  In  furtherance  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in 
the  statutes  dealing  with  water  and  air  pol- 
lution. The  State  authority  for  this  purpose 
Is  the  authority  designated  In  the  Federal 
acts  dealing  with  water  pollution  or  with  air 
pollution. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  is  to  promulgate  minimum  perform- 
ance standards  for  water  and  air  pollution 
equipment,  for  purposes  of  the  certlflcatlon. 
These  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to 
take  into  account  advances  In  technolog^y. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  Is  to  cta^lfy  equipment  only  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is^  expected  the  operation 
of  the  equipment  will  not  produce  sufficient 
Income  to  recover  Its  cost  over  its  useful  life. 

Appropriate  technical  amendments  are  also 
niade.  One  of  these  amendments  makes  It 
clear  that  the  eligibility  of  water  and  air 
pollution  abatement  works  for  the  invest- 
ihfint  credit  is  not  to  be  adversely  affected 
because  of  the  3 -year  writeoff  allowed  here. 
Another  of  these  amendments  adds  appro- 
priate language  to  section  1245  to  make  It 
clear  that  both  amortization  and  depreciation 
'^  be  recaptured,  on  a  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  equipment  In  the  manner  pro- 
dded in  that  section,  as  to  any  property 
which  Is  certified  under  the  new  section  pro- 
vided here. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  new  section 


providing  the  3-year  writeoff  are  to  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bUl  but  only  with  respect 
to  property  for  which  a  depreciation  de- 
duction would  otherwise  first  be  allowable  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT,   1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  and 
to  increase  the  funding  levels  authorized 
by  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
This  bill  will  carry  out  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  as  set  forth  in  the 
President's  message.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  its  programs  represents  a 
significant  new  hope  to  every  older  Amer- 
ican who  desires  the  opportunity  to  live 
out  his  later  years  in  dignity  and  honor. 

In  his  recent  message  on  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  President  pointed  out  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  population  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizen  each  year. 
The  number  of  older  people  in  the  United 
States  today  is  equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  some  20  of  our  States.  The 
American  born  In  1900  could  expect  to 
reach  his  47th  birthday;  the  American 
bom  today  can  expect  to  reach  70  years 
of  age.  As  the  President  said,  these  fig- 
ures represent  a  national  challenge. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  challenge 
in  1965  when  it  enacted,  without  dissent, 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Congress 
declared  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
governments  at  every  level  to  assist  our 
older  people  achieve  the  full  and  free  en- 
joyment of  life  in  retirement  and  the 
later  years. 

The  President,  in  signing  this  act  Into 
law  said : 

It  clearly  afBrms  our  Nation's  high  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  well-being  of 
older  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  briefly  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  the  progress  to  date  which  has  been 
made  under  the  programs  created  by  the 
act. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  created  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  serve  as  the 
central  focus  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  all  matters  of  concern  to 
older  people.  It  is  the  traffic  center  of 
Ideas  and  has  the  respxjnsibillty  for  stim- 
ulating the  most  effective  use  of  existing 
resources  and  programs  in  developing 
services  and  opportimlties  for  older 
people. 

To  carry  out  these  responsibilities,  in 
addition  to  its  coordination  activities  at 
the  Federal  level,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  administers  three  grant  programs 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  on  aging  in 
States  and  local  communities,  to  conduct 
research  into  new  techniques  for  im- 
proving services  for  older  people,  and  to 
train  professional  and  other  technical 
personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

grants    for    COMMTTNTTT    planning,    SERVICES, 

and  training 
Under  title  in  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  services, 
and  training.  These  funds,  together 
with  local  efforts  and  resources,  permit 
communities  to  develop  a  comprehensive 


program  for  its  older  residents.  The  act 
requires  that  States  develop  an  overall 
plan  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aged  in  the  State.  The  act  also  requires 
that  there  be  a  State  agency  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  administer  this  plan 
and  whose  concern  is  improving  the  lives 
of  older  people.  There  are  now  51  States 
and  territories  who  have  such  agencies. 
State  plans  have  been  approved  for  43 
of  these  jurisdictions.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  only  19  States  had  plans  approved 
and  programs  operating  in  behalf  of 
older  people. 

Title  m  funds,  in  partnership  with 
local.  State  money,  are  made  available 
to  support  community  projects  for  older 
people  In  their  own  home  neighborhoods. 
The  kinds  of  programs  funded  under 
this  program  include  community  plan- 
ning activities,  programs  for  older  people 
in  senior  activity  centers,  counseling  and 
referral  services,  programs  in  senior 
housing  projects,  employment  and  health 
referral  services,  recreation  programs, 
senior  volunteer  programs,  consumer  in- 
formation and  guidance  programs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  programs  which  actu- 
ally affect  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
older  people.  In  the  first  11  months 
of  this  program,  nearly  200  local  projects 
have  been  started  across  the  country. 
An  additional  300  community  projects 
have  been  submitted  to  State  agencies 
for  funding  or  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  It  is  expected  that  proj- 
ects funded  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
will  total  between  800  and  1,100. 
direct  grants  for  research,  development, 
and  training 

Titles  rv  and  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  authorize  direct  grants  to  con- 
duct research  Into  problems  of  the  aged 
and  to  develop  new  techniques  for  meet- 
ing these  problems,  and  to  support 
specialized  training  of  persons  employed 
in  or  preparing  for  employment  in  aging 
programs. 

At  the  end  of  1966  some  39  project 
grants  had  been  awarded  to  agencies  and 
institutions  in  25  States  to  conduct  re- 
search into  different  areas  of  aging.  In- 
cluding special  kinds  of  demonstrations 
of  new  ways  to  deliver  services  to  older 
people.  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  examples  of  such  projects  be 
printed  In  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 
Many  worthwhile  projects  could  not  be 
funded  from  existing  allocations.  The 
training  grants  program  funded  some 
15  project  grants  to  support  the  training 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
in  areas  of  aging  not  covered  by  other 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Similarly,  the  funding  levels  in 
the  training  grants  program  also  place 
major  restrictions  upon  the  capability  of 
the  administration  on  aging  to  ade- 
quately carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  it  is  charged  with  administering. 
explanation  op  changes 

Mr.  President,  not  only  must  the  be- 
ginnings made  as  the  result  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  be  continued,  but  addi- 
tional funding  levels  must  be  authorized 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  which  our 
older  people  have  of  this  act,  and  which 
the  Congress  Itself  declares  is  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  make  possible. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ex- 
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tend  the  grant  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  through  1972.j  The  bill 
authorizes  appropriation  leveU  for  fiscal 
year  1968  of  $10,550,000  for  grajnts  to  the 
States  and  $6,400,000  for  reseairch,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  direft  project 
grants  and  such  suras  as  may  |  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  4  fiscal  yea|s. 

The  $10,550,000  authorizeq  for  the 
State  grants  program  will  ehable  the 
continuation  of  the  projects  [that  will 
have  been  funded  by  the  clo»e  of  this 
fiscal  year,  and  will  permit  liie  States 
to  fund  about  240  to  300  ne^  projects 
during  fiscal  year  1968.  | 

The  $6,400,000  authorized  for  the  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  I  training 
grants  programs  will  provide  fotr  the  con- 
tinuation of  about  49  projects  from  1966 
and  1967.  This  authorization  would  also 
fimd  some  70  to  80  new  researcp  projects 
into  aging  problems  which  u^  to  now 
were  set  aside  due  to  lack  of j  sufQcient 
financial  resources.  A  major  |  new  pro- 
gram and  a  much  needed  one^  of  nutri- 
tional services  will  be  develop^  to  test 
new  methods  and  ways  to  me^t  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  older  peoplej. 

The  programs  and  activities  jnade  pos- 
sible by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
are  developing  rapidly.  Thesje  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  agencies  on  aging 
and  their  programs  of  local  grants.  This 
legislation  will  carry  forward  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  project  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstrption,  and 
training  at  the  same  level.  I  And  sig- 
nificantly, they  will  inaugura*;e  an  in- 
tensive new  research,  developinent.  and 
demonstration  effort  to  findj  the  best 
ways  to  resolve  the  nutrition  problems  of 
older  persons.  | 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, are  particularly  interested  in  the 
goals  of  this  bill  having  worked  so  long 
in  this  area.  I 

The  programs  and  activities  of  the 
administration  on  aging  are  well  begun. 
They  are  beginning  to  prodi^ce  uesful 
and  practical  results.  Above  l  all.  these 
programs  are  reaching  the  older  people 
who  can  benefit  most  from  them  and 
are  reaching  these  people  in  their  home 
communities.  The  changes  proposed  in 
my  bill  are  of  key  importance  to  sus- 
taining this  program  momentum  which 
has  been  built  up  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels.  ! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniihous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introlducing  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  reiharks  and 
that  the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  a  period  of  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  Ust  of  samples  will  be  pririted  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  ati  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  bUl  (S.  951)  to  amend  Ithe  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  tojextend  its 
provisions,  introduced  by  Mr.  | Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  t^ad  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Conjmittee  on 
Labor  tmd  Public  Welfare,  ar^  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  ^  follows: 


s.  951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING.  SERVICTS,  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U5.C.  3021)  Is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sU". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  stritlng  out  "and"  before 
"$8,000,000"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "and  for 
the  flscil  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  years,  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,550,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  next  4  fiscal  years,". 

(b)  Section  302(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

RESEL\RCH      AND      DEVELOPMENT      PKOJECTS      AND 
TRAINING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3053)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$3,000,000"  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$6,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  4  fiscal  years". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3002)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,"  after  "means". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  102  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  term  "non- 
profit Institution  or  organization"  means  an 
Institution  or  organization  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "'The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  any 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  means  an 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  which  Is, 
or  Is  owned  and  operated  by,'". 

(b)  Clause  (b)  of  section  401  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3031)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
""activity". 

(c)  Section    601    of   such    Act    (42   U.S.C. 

3051)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  ""regular 
full-time"  before  "employ"  in  subsection  (a) 
(1):  (2)  by  striking  out  "who  appointed 
them"  in  subsection  (c),  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  ""$75"  in  such  subsection  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$100"'. 

(d)  Section   602   of   such   Act   (43   UJS.C. 

3052)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare"  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""Secretary"",  by  striking  out  ""Secre- 
tary concerned"'  in  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  '"Secretary"  and  by 
striking  out  ""their  respective  functions"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""his  functions". 

The  list  of  samples  presented  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  is  as  follows: 
Examples  of  Titlb  IV  Pro.iects  Approved 
Fiscal  Year  1966 

Allied  Senior  Citizens  Clubs,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. — This  organization,  which 
represents  more  than  100  senior  clubs 
throughout  the  State  with  some  25.000  mem- 
bers, will  employ  older  people  as  field  repre- 
sentatives to  try  to  help  local  residents  in 
a  number  of  Los  Angeles  County  neighbor- 
hoods establish,  expand,  or  Improve  services 
for  their  older  people.  Areas  to  which  field 
representatives  will  go  Include  East  Los 
Angeles  with  Its  large  Mexican -American 
population:  Watts  with  its  large  Negro  pov- 
erty group:  Rlverside-San  Bernadlno  and  Its 
agricultural  population;   South  Los  Angeles 


which  Is  largely  Industrial;  and  Westwood, 
a  university  area.  A  special  effort  will  b« 
made  to  organize  programs  to  reach  the 
Isolated,  the  very  poor,  and  the  shut-la. 
Entitled  "Operation  Reach  Out."  the  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  demonstrate  more  effec- 
tive use  of  volunteer  leadership  and  volun. 
teer  workers  in  Improving  services  to  the 
elderly. 

Barton  Center,  Inc.,  Lakewood.  Ohio.— 
Believing  that  the  best  way  to  communicate 
with  older  people  Is  through  other  older 
people  on  a  personal  basis.  Barton  Centei 
win  use  Its  members  to  survey  the  needs  ot 
older  people  and  the  resources  required  to 
meet  them  within  the  service  area  of  the 
Center.  It  seeks  to  determine  how  effective 
older  people  can  be  In  recruiting  new  mem- 
bers, in  identifying  and  providing  services 
to  house-bound  older  people,  and  in  helping 
to  channel  presently  wasted  abilities,  skliu, 
and  talents  of  older  people  Into  useful  func- 
tions. The  project  will  eventually  serve  to 
help  Barton  Center  reevaluate  and  reorga. 
nlze  its  own  program.  (Barton  Center  is  a 
community  center  for  all  senior  citizens  in 
the  west  shore  area  of  Greater  Cleveland.) 

City  of  Providence,  BJ. — A  grant  of  $57,710 
(for  first  year  of  a  3-year  project)  to  the 
City  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  to  explore 
the  extent  to  which  a  community  center  lor 
older  people  can  serve  as  the  pivotal  social 
Institution  for  developing  services  and  op- 
portunities for  older  people.  A  multipurpose 
activity  center  will  be  established  In  down- 
town Providence,  with  one  or  more  neighbor- 
hood outposts,  to  provide  a  range  of  Indi- 
vidual and  group  services  such  as  health 
education,  employment  services,  housing 
registry,  group  counseling  and  discussions. 
Individual  counseling,  recreation,  education 
volunteer  registration  and  planning.  Ex- 
perience gained  In  development  of  this  center 
Is  expected  to  provide  guidelines  for  choice 
of  services  to  be  provided  In  such  activity 
centers  elsewhere,  the  most  effective  modes 
of  delivery  of  services  (by  the  center,  by  ita 
outposts,  by  referral,  or  by  arrangement  with 
other  agencies),  and  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  a  multipurpose  center  as  a  mechanism  lor 
assessing  community-wide  need  and  aiding 
planning  and  coordination  of  services. 
Providence  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 30.000  persons  65  and  over. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. — A  grant  of  $34,148  (for  first  year  ol 
a  3-year  project)  to  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  to  determine  If  home  teaching 
Is  a  feasible  service  to  meet  the  personal 
and  social  needs  of  the  Increasing  popula- 
tion of  newly-blind  older  people.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  blind  population  of  the 
country  Is  over  age  60.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  what  the  Impact  of  loss  of  vision  has 
upon  already  existing  handlcapw  of  old  age, 
particularly  for  many  older  men  and  women 
living  alone,  and  how  It  affects  their  capacity 
to  learn  new  ways  to  cope  with  dally  living. 
The  grant  will  make  possible  training  for  ap- 
proximately 50  persons  In  a  year  period  by 
graduate  Home  Teachers.  Training  will  In- 
clude cooking  skills,  other  homemaklng  tasks, 
personal  grooming,  leisure  time  activities,  and 
communication  techniques  such  as  hand- 
writing, reading  Braille,  and  use  of  telephone 
and  typewriter.  The  Society  will  document 
details  of  training  methods  and  results,  and 
if  effective,  will  seek  expansion  of  such  teach- 
ing services. 

Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Great- 
er Boston,  Mass. — The  organization  will  make 
a  detailed  analysis  of  older  people's  needs 
In  the  Boston  area,  the  existence  of  suitable 
services,  and  the  extent  of  use  or  reasons  for 
non-use.  The  analysis  will  be  based  on  ear- 
lier findings  of  studies,  made  with  Com- 
munity Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston, 
which  Included  personal  Interviews  with  1500 
men  and  women  over  65  and  some  600  young- 
er people  discussing  their  aged  parents.  In 
addition,  the  organization  has  access  to  de- 
tailed Information   on   existing   community 
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-rflces  available  to  the  elderly  and  their 
current  usage.  Individual  areas  to  be  Investl- 
rated  have  been  explored  previously,  but  not 
studied  together  within  a  framework  of  a 
dngle  metropolitan  area  sample  which  makes 
It  possible  to  see  Interrelationships.  The 
study  will  be  most  useful  In  Improving  quan- 
tity quality,  and  appropriateness  of  future 
services,  and  methods  of  publicizing  and 
making  them  accessible.  Special  attention 
^1  be  paid  to  the  Impact  of  geographical 
mobility  and  social  Integration  on  social 
functioning  and  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. — To  study  the 
motivation  and  adjustment  of  older  people, 
who  move  their  place  of  address  (both  short 
dUtance  and  long)  upon  retirement,  with 
special  reference  to  health  and  welfare  prob- 
lems associated  with  moves  to  retirement 
communities  outside  the  home  State. 

Greater  Hartford  Community  Council,  Inc., 
Connecticut. — The  Council  will  use  older 
people  to  make  a  survey  of  service  needs 
of  the  aging  population  In  the  greater  Hart- 
ford area,  a  regional  complex  of  29  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  municipalities.  An  In- 
ventory of  existing  conununity  services  will 
be  developed,  vrtth  Information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  use  and  the  existence  of  gaps.  The 
information  will  form  a  base  for  program 
planning,  development,  and  coordination  of 
services  and  activities  for  the  aging  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area.  A  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  reach  the  Isolated  aged. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Nassau 
County,  N.Y. — ^Development  of  county  dem- 
onstration activity  and  training  center  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  leisure  time  programs  In  the  separate  local 
communities  of  a  county  serving  approxi- 
mately 95,000  men  and  women  over  65. 
Uniquely  situated  with  a  fine  physical  plant 
conveniently  available,  the  Senior  Center  of 
Nassau  County  operated  by  the  Council  will 
aid  In  development  of  leadership  In  aging  by 
providing  training  and  facilities  for  direc- 
tors and  officials  of  all  golden  age  clubs 
(nearly  100)  In  the  county.  Most  of  them 
now  have  no  permanent  meeting  place  and 
little  opportunity  for  administrative  develop- 
ment. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. — The  organization  will  seek  to  meet 
the  very  special  needs  of  elderly  blind  per- 
sons, preparing  them  to  live  with  some  degree 
of  mobility  and  Independence  In  Homes  for 
the  Aged,  which  are  usually  primarily  de- 
signed for  occupants  who  can  see.  Rehabili- 
tation services  will  be  given  and  training 
materials  prepared  first  for  older  people  al- 
ready living  in  such  institutions,  whose  sight 
has  seriously  deteriorated  since  their  resi- 
dence began.  Such  individuals  are  often 
relegated  to  a  status  of  complete  dependency 
and  Isolated  from  all  group  activity  in  the 
Home.  As  the  project  continues,  services 
will  be  expanded  to  prepare  elderly  blind 
people  before  they  move  Into  a  Home  for 
the  Aged.  Value  of  such  a  program  both 
to  the  individual  and  the  community  will 
be  demonstrated. 

Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  Oreg. — 
A  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  em- 
ploying older  men  and  women  to  assist  teach- 
ers In  public  schools  and  supervisors  of  stu- 
dents in  school  lunchrooms  and  playgrounds. 
The  project  is  designed  to  Increase  the  earn- 
ing power  of  elderly  persons:  to  relieve  teach- 
ers of  non-teaching  chores;  to  provide  fre- 
quent contact  between  old  and  young. 
Initially,  the  program  will  be  tried  In  15  Port- 
land elementary  schools;  the  College  will  act 
as  coordinating  agency.  About  50  persons 
will  be  employed  between  September  and 
June  1967.  assessment  of  the  programs  value 
win  be  made  In  summer  of  1967,  and  model 
programs  developed  for  use  In  any  school 
system,  where  school  officials  and  teachers 
approve  and  wish  to  cooperate. 
Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor, 


AFL-CIO,  California. — To  determine  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  situation  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  retired  union  members,  to  study 
the  potential  for  expanding  services  and  de- 
veloping new  ones  through  both  union  and 
community  agencies,  and  the  use  of  leader- 
ship skills  of  retired  union  members. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. — The  State  University  will  attempt  to  de- 
termine what  effect  differences  of  race,  resi- 
dence (rural  or  urban)  and  ethnic  back- 
ground have  on  adjustment  to  aging.  Since 
the  social  process  begins  at  an  early  age, 
the  study  will  include  interviews  with  men 
and  women  In  three  age  brackets:  25  to  35, 
40  to  55,  and  60  and  over,  to  determine  at 
what  period  personality  conditioning,  which 
may  affect  adjustment  to  aging,  first  appears. 
The  results  of  this  study  will  help  In  develop- 
ment of  future  social  services  and  retire- 
ment preparation  designed  to  counteract  fac- 
tors causing  negative  adjustment. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. — To  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  adjustment  to.  and 
situation  In,  retirement  of  women  formerly 
employed  In  the  labor  market — designed  to 
fill  a  gap  In  existing  research,  and  to  aid  in 
developing  sound  policies  about  retirement 
for  this  Increasingly  large  proportion  of  our 
older  population. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging,  New  York. — 
A  grant  of  $22,867  (for  first  year  of  a  three 
year  project)  to  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  to  establish  and  operate  a  National 
Senior  Center  Employment  Service  as  a  per- 
sonnel clearinghouse  to  assist  In  the  staffing 
of  senior  centers  throughout  the  nation.  The 
disciplines  from  which  senior  centers  draw 
their  staff  are  largely  social  work,  psychology, 
sociology,  recreation,  and  adult  education. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  centers  continues  to 
cut  into  already  short  supply  and  the  lack  of 
a  central  exchange  for  Information  on  avail- 
able Jobs  and  applicants  has  Intensified  the 
difficulty.  The  Employment  Service,  made 
possible  by  this  grant,  will  provide  a  two- 
way  exchange  on  job  opportunities  and  qual- 
ified applicants  as  a  service  available  to 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.—A  long-range  comparative 
study  of  community  structure  and  its  effect 
upon  the  happiness,  well-being,  and  com- 
munity participation  of  older  people.  In 
the  first  year.  It  will  study  some  90  com- 
munities In  New  York,  rating  them  on  serv- 
ices and  opportunities  provided  to  their  older 
citizens.  In  the  second  year.  It  will  look 
more  Intensively  at  the  "adjustment"  of  the 
elderly  In  5  communities  rated  as  "alienat- 
ing" their  older  people,  and  5  considered  as 
"Integrating"'  them  In  community  life.  Dis- 
covery of  community  attributes  accounting 
for  variations  In  success  of  community  serv- 
ices is  of  interest  to  aU  concerned  with  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  the  aged  at  the 
community  level. 

Northern  California  Presbyterian  Homes, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.— This  grant  wUl 
make  possible  the  first  step  In  a  projected 
larger  program  designed  eventually  to  estab- 
lish meal  centers  for  the  elderly  as  a  means 
of  providing,  in  a  large  city.  Improved  nutri- 
tion, opportunity  for  social  exchange,  and  a 
point  of  contact  where  health  services  and 
Information  can  be  made  avaUable.  The 
AoA  allotment  announced  today  Is  a  plan- 
ning grant  for  development  of  project  struc- 
ture for  the  total  program. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Association,  New 
York.— A  grant  of  $20,475  (for  the  first  year 
of  a  2-year  project)  to  the  Oliver  WendeU 
Holmes  Association,  to  conduct  '"Demon- 
stration Institutes  for  older  Americans"  in 
cooperation  with  local  educational  institu- 
tions and  organizations  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities. The  Institutes  offer  opportunities 
to  men  and  women,  retired  or  nearing  retire- 
ment, to  continue  intellectual  interests  as 
students  and  teachers,  and  encourage  them 
to  use   their   abilities   and   talents   for  the 


benefit  of  their  communities.  A  typical  in- 
stitute provides  a  2-week  program  of  lec- 
tures, seminars,  workshops,  demonstration 
and  study  sessions  in  such  fields  as  natural 
sciences,  the  arts,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences.  Faculty  will  Include  distinguished 
retired  professors.  Project  Director  is  Dr. 
Kirtley  F.  Mather,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Geology  at  Harvard  University,  widely  known 
scientist  and  teacher. 

Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma. 
Wash. — A  study  of  subsidized  housing  and 
the  adjustment  to  It  of  older  women,  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  design  of  better  hous- 
ing for  widows  and  other  elderly  persons.  A 
relatively  small  sample  of  women  wUl  be 
seen  before  and  after  they  move  into  new 
low-cost  hoiislng.  This  is  seen  as  the  first 
step  of  a  larger  program  attempting  to  eval- 
uate effectiveness  of  several  kinds  of  housing 
for  the  elderly,  including  private  housing 
and  nursing  homes. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Public  Property 
Department  of  Omaha,  Nebr. — A  demonstra- 
tion program  to  (1)  provide  recreation,  edu- 
cation, and  cultural  services  to  Omaha's 
elderly  populaUon  using  acOtvly  centers  as 
the  nucleus,  with  community  wide  support, 
and  using  the  abilities  of  older  people  in 
planning  and  operation,  and  (2)  provide 
guidelines  for  similar  developments  in  other 
comnmnlties. 

Senior  Centers  of  Dade  County,  Inc..  Mi- 
ami. Fla. — A  demonstration  food  service 
program  for  elderly  persons  In  five  senior  cen- 
ters In  a  large  metropolitan  area  which  will 
combine  provision  of  a  main,  hot,  nutritious 
midday  meal  (and  take-home  meals)  with 
activity  programs  of  the  centers  including 
Information  on  nutrition,  food  preparation, 
use  of  surplus  foods  and  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program,  and  economical  shopping. 

Senior  Citizens  Activities,  Inc.,  Temple, 
Tex. — A  demonstration  "food  and  friend- 
ship" program  at  two  senior  centers  in  a 
small  community  with  a  high  percentage  of 
senior  citizens,  designed  to  improve  nutri- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  addi- 
tional people  to  the  centers  and  into  their 
wide  range  of  activities. 

Senior  Citizens  Services,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
Minn.— This  organization  will  expand  its 
vu-ban  services  and  also  send  a  mobile  senior 
service  corps  to  nearby  rural  communities  In 
Olmsted  County  to  help  them  establish 
services  of  their  own.  Quartered  in  a  new 
home,  Balfour  House,  made  available  free  of 
charge  by  the  Mayo  Foundation,  the  organi- 
zation will  provide  special  services  to  older 
transients,  many  of  whom  come  to  the  city 
to  visit  the  Mayo  Clinic  either  as  patients  or 
relatives  of  patients.  The  effect  of  a  cen- 
tral location  and  a  home  of  their  own — in  a 
bvdldlng  well  known  and  part  of  the  history 
of  the  area — on  the  morale  and  activity  of 
Center  members  and  on  the  community's 
attitude  toward  its  older  citizens  wUl  be 
an  interesting  part  of  the  demonstration. 

South  Central  Educational  Broadcasting 
Council.  Station  WITF-TV.  Hershey,  Pa  — 
The  Station  plans  to  Involve  the  whole  com- 
mxinlty  In  producing  a  continuing  weekly 
television  series  for  older  people  (The  Time 
of  Our  Uves).  The  series  will  provide  on- 
the-alr  information  and  wUl  Invite  telephone 
and  mall  Inqvilrles.  It  will  also  create  op- 
portunities for  older  people  to  participate 
in  a  wide  range  of  community  and  special 
activities.  The  project  will  serve  the  nine 
counties  In  the  Station's  broadcast  area. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.— A 
study  of  the  accident  Involvement,  licens- 
ing and  insurability  of  older  drivers,  and 
development  of  accident  prevention  mate- 
rials for  instruction  of  both  the  older  driver 
and  pedestrian.  The  project  is  designed  to 
increase  the  safe  moblUty  of  older  people 
and  thereby  increase  their  opportunity  for 
employment  and  community  activity  and  to 
assist  in  development  of  fair  standards  for 
licensing  older  drivers. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Met- 
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ropolitan  Chicago.  III.— The  TMCA,  working 
out  of  the  Wabash  Center,  wlU  take  senior 
center  activities  and  services  Into  the  homes 
and  neighborhoods  of  a  particularly  dis- 
advantaged oore-clty  area.  Programs  will 
be  conducted  for  and  with  the 
familiar  surroundings,  and  oldei 
the  area  will  be  used  In  flndlni 
need  of  help.  The  project  will  provide  serv- 
ices of  two  kinds — those  necessa^-y  to  meet 
needs  for  physical  well-being  and]  those  nec- 
essary for  enjoyment  oif  life  arid  Involve- 
ment in  community  activities.  *" 
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Aa  rniniatrcUion  on  Aging — Research  and  development  grants,  Jan.  1-Dec.  SI,  1966 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


COMMUNITY  OBOANIZATION' 

California,  San  Diego:  AA-4-67-028-01. 
Connecticut,  West  Hartford:  AA-t-«6-01! 
Illinois,  Champaign:  AA -4-67-037-01  ' 

KDVCATIOS,  TR.tlNINO,   .\SD  INTOBM^ON 

Colorado,  Denver:  AA-4-66-007  ' 

Indiana,  South  Bend:  AA-4-67-038-01 


New  York.  New  Yorlt:  AA-t-«6-0Ol.... 
Pennsylvania.  Herehey:  AA-4-66-021.. 
Wyoming,  Rock  Springs:  A  A -4-67-029-01 . 

M.IN  POWER 

New  York,  New  York:  AA-i-66-004  ... 

SrTRlTION 


Florida,  Miami:  AA-4-66-014  . 
Texas,  Temple:  A.\-4-66-Ol6... 

RiACH-otrr 


rallfomia.  Los  Angeles:  AA-4-fl6-028 
Ohio,  Lakewood:  AA-4-66-025 


REHA8IUTATION 

New  York,  Brooklyn:  AA-4-66-0-23 

Ohio.  Cleveland:  A.\-4-66-003 


ROLES  FOR  TITE  AGTXO 

Arkansas.  Little  Rock:  AA-4-67-033-01. 

lUlnois.  Winnetka:  AA-4-67-fl31-<)l 

New  York,  New  York:  AA-i-67-03S-Ol. 
Ohio,  Martins  Ferry:  AA-4-67-034-01... 

Oregon,  Portland:  AA-4-66-006 

Vermont.  Newport:  AA-t-67-033-01 


SENIOR  CESTER-S 


lUlnota,  Chicago:  AA-4-66-018 

Mlnnesoto,  Rochester:  AA-4-66-<fiO. 


Nebraska,  Omaha:  AA-+-66-m5 

New  York.  Ix)ng  Island:  AA-4-e6-00». 


Ohio,  Cincinnati:  .\A-*-66-017 

Rhode  Island,  Providence:  A.\-4-«6-O0e 


Callfomla,  San  Francisco:  AA-4-«6-00(i. 
Callfemia,  Los  Angeles:  AA-4-66-011.. 

Florida,  TaUahassee:  A  A -4-67-086-01 


Illinois,  Chicago:  AA-4-67 -030-01 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge    .\ .\ -4-66-022. 
Massachusetts,  Boston:  A  A -4-66-024... 


New  York,  Ithaca:  AA-4-6e-010 

Ohio.  Oxford:  AA-4-66-012 

Pennsylvania,  llarrisburg:  AA-4-67-0eT  01. 

Washington.  Tacoma:  A.\-4-66-008 

Wisconsin.  Madison:  AA-4-66-013 


and  recreation  will  be  arranged.  Job  place- 
ment service  will  help  people  find  part-time 
employment  to  supplement  their  Incomes. 
In  this  departure  from  the  usual  bviilding- 
centered  approach,  hitherto  Isolated  and  un- 
served older  people  will  act  as  hosts  to 
neighbors  at  showing  of  moUon  pictures  In 
their  homes,  and  at  meetings  and  parties. 
The  area  to  be  served  Is  bounded  by  35th 
Street  on  the  north.  45th  on  the  south,  and 
South  Park  on  the  east,  and  State  Street  on 
the  west. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the    Cincinnati   Area,   Ohio. — A    demonstra- 


tion program  to  provide  services  to  older 
people  through  three  multipurpose  centen, 
Involving  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewljti 
facilities  and  organizations.  Two  of  the 
centers  will  be  concerned  with  providing 
realistic  and  effective  referrals  of  elderly 
people  to  community  services  and  In  point. 
Ing  out  gaps  and  seeking  new  prograna 
where  needed.  Their  programs  will  Include 
Identifying  and  reaching  out  to  the  hidden 
population  of  elderly  not  In  normal  contact 
wltkh  community  services.  The  third  center 
win  develop  a  family-life  program  for  older 
people  and  their  children. 


Organization 


Project 


Amount 


Community  Welfare  Council 

Greater  Hartford  Community  Council,  Inc. 
United  Community  Council  of  Champaign. 


Colorado  Seminary,  University  of  Denver. 


United  Community  Services  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
Inc. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  .Association - 

WITF-TV 

Southwest  Counseling  Service 


National  Council  on  the  Aging. 


Senior  Centers  of  Dade  County,  Inc.. 
Senior  Citizens  Activities,  Inc 


Allied  Sentor  Citirens'  Clubs,  Inc. 
Barton  Center,  Inc 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. . 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


Arkansas  Farmers  Union 

Boardof  Education,  Winnetka  publicschools. 

Community  Service  Society 

City  of  Martins  Ferry 

Lewis  and  Clark  College 

Orleans  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies... 


Protective  services  for  older  people  in  San  Diego..... 
Survey  of  service  needs  of  aging  in  Greater  Hartford. 
Planned  change  In  social  provisions  for  aging 


Safety  courses  for  older  persons;  accident  Involvement, 

licensing,  and  Insuraliility  of  older  drivers. 
Information,  counseling,  and  referral  program 


Demonstration  institutes  for  older  Americans........... 

Continuing  TV  series  for  aging,"The  Time  of  Our  Lives  . 
Wyoming  preretirement  services - 


Nattonal  senior  center  personnel  service 


Demonstration  of  low-cost  meals  for  the  elderly. 
A  food  and  friendship  program 


Operation  Rerfch-Out  --- -- 

Using  senior  center  members  to  expand  its  services  to 
older  persons. 


Geriatric  rehabilitation  for  Instltutlonalired  blind 
Home  teaching  of  newly  blinded  geriatric  clients. . 


YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 
Senior  Citizens  Services,  Inc 


Parks,  Recreation,  and  Public  Properties  De- 
partment. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  o(  Nassau  County, 
Garden  City. 

YWCA 

City  of  Provldencr - 


Community  activities  for!«niorArkansans(C  ASA).., 

Project  for  academic  motivation 

Older  volunteers  m  community  service 

Elderly  services  and  industries  program -.---,--■ 

Replacement  supervisors  in  Portland  public  schools.. 
Use  of  older  persons  as  local  library  aids 


Senior  citizen's  mobile  service  project ....... 

.V  multtpurposd  senior  citizens'  service  In  a  historical 

S6ttlntE> 

Recreational  and  cultural  service  for  senior  citizens 

Senior  Centers  of  Nassau  County,  Inc 


Senior  services 

Providence  Multipurpose  center 


RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


Northern  California  Presbyterian  Homes,  Inc 

Los    Angeles    County    Federation    of    Labor, 

AFL-CIO. 
Florida  Commission  on  Aging  and  Florida  State 

University. 

Roosevelt  University 

Louisiana  State  University -. 

Combined    Jewish    Philanthropies    of    Greater 

Boston. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Miami  University 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare- 

Pacific  Lutheran  University 

University  of  Wisconsin — 


Evaluation,  large  city  elderly  service  program 

Los  Angeles  labor  retiree  research  project 

Retirement  hotels:  Function,  service,  and  relations 

Widowhood:  Changes  in  role  and  role  clusters  

Adjustment  to  confrontation  by  aging  In  3  cultures 

Community  services  foraging 

Community  structure  and  aging 

Women  in  retirement ---, 

Needs  and  use  of  services  among  Negro  and  white  aged 

Subsidized  housing  and  the  adjustment  of  older  women 
Astudyofthe  aged  with  special  reference  to  adju.'tment  in 
retirement  communities. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CONTRACTS 


Study  of  susceptibility  to  health  frauds  and  misrepre- 
sentation (Interagency  contract  of  which  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging's  snare  Is). 


$69,977 
28,150 
24.334 


13,884 

38,681 

20,475 
75,000 
10,700 


22,867 


77,255 
33,271) 


25,120 
35.108 


67,880 
34,148 


74,995 

18,085 
36,770 
45. 9« 
49.500 
25.808 


68,71S 
19,820 

51, 4« 

47,58* 

89. 6i' 
79.810 


ts.m 

28,062 

42.780 

17.649 
20.130 
36,719 

37,766 
25.573 

49,  s: 

3,520 
46.800 


{31,250 


Tbeae  were  funded  as  research  grafts  but  contain  major  demonstration-development  emphasis. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AN  EFFECTIVE  ELECTRONIC 
GUIDANCE  SYSTEM  FOR  USE  IN 
NAVIGATION  CHANNELS  SERVING 
U.S.  PORTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Case,  Scott,  and  Boggs,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  research  and  development  of  an 
effective  electronic  guidance  system  for 
use  in  navigation  channels  serving  U.S. 
ports.  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  James 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  project  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  will  determine  the  fea- 
sibility and  applications  of  new  naviga- 
tion aids  which  could  improve  the  safety 
of  ships  entering  and  leaving  ports 
under  hazardous  conditions. 

The  need  for  new  and  more  accurate 
navigation  devices  is  great.  In  the  Dela- 
ware Channel,  for  example,  in  the  15- 
year  period  from  1951  through  1965,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  records, 
there  were  a  total  of  343  collisions  and 
335  groundings,  resulting  in  property 
damage  of  more  than  $25  million  and  the 
loss  of  43  lives. 

Recently  the  Delaware  River  Pilots' 
Association  and  the  Joint  Executive 
Committee  for  Development  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Port  Area  have  pioneered  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bridge-to-bridge  radio- 
telephone procedure  to  assist  ships  in 
navigating  the  charmel. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  the  test  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  device  which 
would  give  a  ship's  navigator  precise  In- 
formation on  the  position  of  his  ship  in 
the  channel.  Such  a  system  could  op- 
erate in  conjunction  with  the  ship's  ra- 
dar and  the  bridge-to-bridge  radiotele- 
phone. It  would,  if  successful,  further 
reduce  the  accident  rate  and  cut  delays 
caused  by  bad  visibility. 

The  Delaware  River  Is  believed  to  be  a 
highly  suitable  location  for  conducting 
this  research  project,  and  all  port  groups 
and  agencies  in  the  area  are  willing  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  project,  and  specifies 
that  the  results  will  be  reported  back  to 
Congress  within  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  952)  to  authorize  the  con- 
duct of  certain  research  and  development 
through  the  Coast  Guard  in  order  to  de- 
velop an  effective  electronic  guidance 
system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OF  1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
bill  today  which  will  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  that  ending  on  Jime 
30, 1967. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  value 
of  this  program,  both  for  the  people  who 


have  benefited  from  it  directly  by  receiv- 
ing the  bonus  buying  power  and  for 
the  communities  in  which  it  has  been 
operated.  I,  myself,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  received 
numerous  letters  stating  the  visual  evi- 
dence of  good  which  results  from  added 
food  provided  for  needy  families.  School 
principals  and  teachers  have  written  that 
children  receiving  extra  food  at  home 
under  this  program  "are  visually  more 
alert  and  do  better  work." 

West  Virginia  Inaugurated  this  pro- 
gram as  a  pilot  study  in  December  1961 
and  it  since  has  spread  to  590  counties  in 
41  States.  It  is  estimated  that  some  1.3 
million  people  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  food  stamps. 

With  the  extension  of  the  program  into 
the  futme,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture believes  it  can  reach  out  to  a 
total  of  2  million  persons  who  need  this 
assistance. 

Since  the  first  stamps  were  issued  in 
West  Virginia  in  1961,  there  has  been  a 
total  Federal  expenditure  through  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  of  $202,808,734  for  the 
program.  This  expenditure  represents 
the  bonus  buying  power  to  receive 
this  assistance;  the  families  receiving 
stamps  had  to  spend  another  $342,574,- 
529  of  their  own  money — bringing  total 
expenditures  for  food  to  $545,383,263. 

It  has  also  been  known  that  food 
stamps  have  an  accelerating  business  ef- 
fect, and  it  is  a  beneficial  one,  on  the 
communities  where  they  are  Issued. 

One  estimate  of  the  effect  has  been 
that  for  each  additional  $1  spent  for 
food,  the  community  realizes  another  $7 
in  economic  activities  due  to  the  chain- 
reaction  of  more  purchases  and  more 
employment. 

We  can  take  extreme  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  this  program  appears  to 
be  expertly  and  excellently  administered, 
both  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  the  States  where  it  is  operat- 
ing. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
for  this  fine  record  to  Miss  Isabelle  Kel- 
ley,  director  of  the  Food  Stamp  Division. 
In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  Commis- 
sioner L.  L.  Vincent  of  the  department 
of  welfare  and  Mrs.  Grace  Strain,  direc- 
tor of  food  stamps,  also  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  953)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967,  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  and  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMEKCMENT    NO.    BT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT      OF      TTTLE      18      OF 
UNITED   STATES   CODE 

AMENDMENT    NO.  90 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  as  a  substitute  for 
S.  1.  which  I  introduced  in  the  opening 
days  of  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
major  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
identical  with  those  contained  In  that 
legislation,  which  was  introduced  earlier 
in  the  session  and.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
read  it  over — and  I  have  read  It  care- 
fully— identical  with  the  bill  introduced 
in  March  of  1965. 

In  submitting  this  amendment,  I 
speak  with  a  sense  of  urgency  for  the 
gun  problem  In  this  covmtry  becomes 
more  serious  with  each  passing  day. 
The  tragic  loss  of  life  by  gnn  in  murders, 
suicides,  and  "accidental  deaths"  con- 
tinues to  spiral  upward  with  no  end  In 
sight. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  expectation 
for  I  believe  that  gun  legislation  can  be 
enacted  this  year.  The  facts  are  before 
the  Congress  and  our  responsibility  to 
act  is  clear.  There  is  a  virtual  mandate 
from  the  people  to  act,  if  we  are  to  place 
any  credence  in  our  public  opinion  polls 
which  have  consistently  proven  over  the 
years  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  favor  strong  gun  controls. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  hope  that  the 
wanton  and  reckless  taking  of  human 
life  can  be  stemmed. 

And.  I  speak  with  a  sense  of  convic- 
tion that  effective  Federal  gun  legislation 
is  the  key  to  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  to- 
day represents  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  In  our  study  of  the  gun 
problem  over  the  last  6  years. 

This  amendment  is  not  predicated  on 
an  emotional  reaction  to  any  one  inci- 
dent. It  is  based  on  6  years  of  Informa- 
tion gathering  on  the  gun  problem  which 
conclusively  documents  the  need  for  a 
strong  Federal  firearms  law. 

Basically  this  bill  Is  designed  to  aid 
the  States  by  placing  uniform  restric- 
tions over  the  Interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, so  that  the  States  can  effectively 
deal  with  the  gun  problem  within  their 
own  borders. 

The  bill  provides  needed  controls  in  six 
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major  areas:  mail  order  sales,  over-the- 
counter  sales,  sales  to  minors,! licensing, 
imports,  and  destructive  devlss. 
It  provides :  T 

First.  For  a  prohibition  on  ^he  inter- 
state mail  order  sale  of  handglins,  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  individuals.! 

Second.  For  a  prohibition  oru  the  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  handgun*  to  non- 
residents of  a  given  State. 

Third.  For  the  identiflcation  and  de- 
termination of  the  age  of  all  purchasers 
of  firearms  from  federally  liceiftsed  deal- 
ers. In  the  case  of  handgun^  the  age 
requirement  is  21  years  and  iii  the  case 
of  rifles  and  shotguns,  18  years  of  age. 
Fourth.  For  the  licensing  olf  all  deal- 
ers, importers,  and  manufaoturers  in 
firearms. 

Fifth.  For  a  prohibition  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  military  surplus  hand- 
guns and  for  the  regulation  ol!  all  other 
imported  firearms.  I 

Sixth.  For  the  stringent  control  over 
the  destructive  devices,  antitank  guns, 
bazookas,  mortars,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  our  course  bf  action 
should  be  clear:  the  immediate  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  this  bili 

The  problem  has  been  al)undantly 
documented  by  investigations  «ind  public 
hearings. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  hearings. 

The  effect  of  such  hearings  would  only 
prove  what  I  feel  has  been  proven  be- 
yond question,  and  that  Is  thej  need  for 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  timeworn  myths  of  the  ^run  lobby 
have  been  laid  to  rest. 

The  emotional  harangue  wkich  they 
have  raised  in  past  years  jias  been 
countered  with  facts.  j 

Their  arguments  against  guii  controls 
are  groundless.  I 

The  most  unconscionable  iirgument 
they  put  forth  is  that  we  have  |iot  docu- 
mented the  existence  of  a  gun!  problem. 

I  wonder  just  how  many  more|  murders, 
how  many  more  robberies,  and  l^ow  many 
more  assaults  with  gims  have  to  be  per- 
petrated in  order  that  the  gufi  lobbies 
acknowledge  a  serious  gun  problem  and 
the  need  for  Immediate  actio^i  by  the 
Federal  Government.  i 

If  the  5,600  murders.  45.000  armed 
robberies,  and  34.700  aggravated  assaults 
with  guns  in  1965  cannot  convince  them 
of  the  need  for  gun  controls,  il  do  not 
think  anything  will. 

I  think  it  Is  time  the  Congijess  looks 
at  these  facts  and  overlooks  the  bland- 
ishments of  the  gunrunners. 

And  if  the  facts  of  firearms  abuse  In 
1965  are  not  enough  to  move  Us  to  ac- 
tion, let  us  examine  the  shocking  picture 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1966  regarding 
guns  and  their  misuse  in  crime. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  all  murders  were 
committed  with  guns.  j 

This  is  the  highest  percentage  in  re- 
corded history. 

Aggravated  assaults  with  a  gun  rose 
an  appalling  22  percent. 

Armed  robbery,  which  comi)rises  58 
percent  of  all  robberies,  rose  a'substan- 
tlal  10  percent. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
to  allow  this  toll  of  life,  limb,  apid  prop- 
erty to  go  on  unchecked. 

It  is  deplorable  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  are  before  us  and  have  be^n  before 
us  for  a  number  of  years  that  :  lew  Fed- 


eral legislation  has  not  been  enacted. 
Certainly  the  gun  lobby  must  share  re- 
sponsibility for  this  inaction  for  they 
have  vehemently  resisted  even  the  most 
mild  attempts  to  control  firearms. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  immediately  after  I  intro- 
duced S.  1592,  in  the  89th  Congress,  a 
concerted  campaign  to  kill  the  bill  was 
put  into  motion.  An  alleged  analysis  of 
that  bill  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  sent  to  its  750,000 
members  and  afBliated  clubs. 

That  document  contained  distortions, 
half  truths,  untruths,  and  presented  a 
"doomsday"  picture  of  the  bill  to  the 
Nation's  hunters  and  sportsmen.  There 
was  an  immediate  response  to  that  let- 
ter by  the  membership  of  the  NRA  and 
Congress  was  deluged  with  letters  of  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

However,  when  representatives  of  that 
organization  were  called  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, they  admitted  in  open  hearings 
that  false  and  misleading  information 
was  contained  in  that  letter. 

I  asked  the  NRA  to  correct  those  mis- 
statements and  the  false  impressions 
that  the  letter  gave  to  the  thousands  of 
sportsmen  who  read  it.  Yet  to  this  date, 
they  have  not  done  so,  in  spite  of  their 
acknowledgment  of  error. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  been  typical 
of  the  campaigns  that  have  killed  pro- 
posed Federal  gun  controls  during  the 
last  30  years.  Having  no  factual  bases 
for  opposing  needed  gun  legislation,  the 
gim  groups  have  resorted  to  methods 
unworthy  of  responsible  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  I  present  to  my  colleagues 
today  for  their  approval  were  thor- 
oughly discussed  during  1 1  days  of  public 
hearings  in  1965.  However,  because  of 
the  grinding  opposition  of  a  minority  of 
Americans,  spurred  on  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  gunrunners,  that  bill  could 
not  be  reported  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  hope  we  do  not  fall  into  that  trap 
again. 

This  legislation  was  first  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  in  1965, 
and  he  urged  that  it  be  enacted  quickly. 

In  1966,  he  spoke  out  again  for  a  gim 
law  and  again  he  was  ignored. 

He  has  once  more  sent  this  legislation 
to  Congress  in  the  wake  of  many  na- 
tional tragedies,  some  in  his  own  State. 

Let  us  ignore  him  no  longer. 

LiCt  us  heed  the  President  who  so  elo- 
quently spelled  out  for  us  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  combat  crime  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

Let  us  heed  those  who  have  beseeched 
the  Congress  to  act:  The  American  Bar 
Association;  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police;  the  National 
Association  of  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sions; religious,  civic  and  social  organi- 
zations throughout  the  land;  virtually 
every  leading  newspaper  in  the  United 
States;  and  our  national  public  opinion 
polls  which  show  that  fully  70  percent 
of  the  people  favor  strong  Federal  con- 
trols over  firearms. 

How  long  can  we  ignore  this  mandate 
to  the  Congress? 

How  long  can  we  be  intimidated  by  a 
clamoring  minority? 

If  we  examine  the  criticisms  that  have 


been  leveled  at  this  legislation  we  find 
that  they  are  baseless  and  in  fact  mere 
fantasy  and  msrth. 

It  is  a  horrible  shame,  I  believe,  that 
those  arguments  have  to  date  stymied  us. 

Briefly,  I  will  point  out  some  of  the 
more  persistent  of  these  myths. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  the  gun 
lobby  that  this  bill  infringes  upon  the 
guarantees  of  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  conclu- 
sively over  the  years  in  this  regard  and 
in  sum  and  substance,  the  guarantees  of 
the  second  amendment  relative  to  the 
keeping  and  bearing  of  arms  are  contin- 
gent upon  the  maintenance  of  a  well- 
regulated  militia,  which  in  this  age  of 
nuclear  capabilities  is  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  A  host  of 
cases  has  been  decided  where  this  basic 
premise  prevailed. 

Recent  cases  concerning  the  National 
Firearms  Act  have  firmed  up  the  vast 
body  of  legal  opinions  substantiating 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  gim  laws. 
Attacks  upon  recently  passed  State  gun 
laws  have  failed  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
jurisdictions. 

One  fact  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
by  now.  The  Federal  Government  does 
have  the  right  and  in  fact  the  respon- 
sibility to  regulate  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms. 

Furthermore,  the  States  have  such  a 
right  to  regulate  the  acquisition,  posses- 
sion, and  ownership  of  firearms  within 
their  own  borders  and  political  subdi- 
visions. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  myths 
perpetrated  by  the  gun  interests. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  the  gun  lobby  have  had  a 
"whipping  boy"  in  the  form  of  the  strict 
Sullivan  law  in  New  York.  They  boldly 
claim  that  it  has  not  worked ;  that  it  has 
not  deterred  gun  crimes. 

From  this  false  premise  they  have 
concluded  that  no  gun  laws  would  work. 

We  examined  that  law  in  extensive 
hearings. 

We  know,  based  on  facts  that  are 
available  to  anyone  who  desires  to  take 
the  time  to  examine  them,  that  gun  laws 
and  regulations,  like  the  Sullivan  law, 
do  work. 

These  laws  are  a  deterrent  to  crime, 
and  particularly  to  murders  committed 
with  guns. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  in  those  States 
with  Intelligent  gun  control  laws,  mur- 
der by  gun  is  much  less  frequent  than 
in  those  States  with  no  controls  or  in- 
effective controls. 

Let  us  look  at  the  gun  murder  rates  for 
the  last  4  years  in  several  States  which 
have  effective  gun  controls. 

In  Pennsylvania,  gun  murders  made  up 
43  percent  of  the  total;  in  New  Jersey,  it 
was  39  percent;  in  Massachusetts,  it  was 
35  percent,  and.  in  New  York  with  the 
"whipping  boy"  Sullivan  law  It  was  a 
significantly  low  32  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  murders  committed  in  that 
State. 

All  of  these  States  are  well  below  the 
national  average  of  57  percent. 

How  do  the  States  with  minimal  or  no 
gun  controls  compare  with  this  record? 

In  Colorado,  59  percent  of  the  mur- 
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ders  were  committed  with  guns;  in  Lou- 
isiana, it  was  62  percent;  in  Arizona,  it 
was  66  percent;  in  Montana,  it  was  68 
percent;  in  Texas,  it  was  69  percent;  and. 
in  Nebraska,  It  was  70  percent. 

It  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most 
skeptical  of  gun  enthusiasts  that  mean- 
ingful firearms  laws  are  a  deterrent  to 
their  use  in  crimes  of  violence.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  those  who  cry  the 
loudest  against  gun  controls  are  persoios 
from  the  very  States  that  have  the  high- 
est percentage  of  gun  murders. 

They  point  to  States  like  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  claiming  that  the 
fact  that  they  have  large  numbers  of  gun 
crimes  proves  their  laws  do  not  work. 

This  is  the  most  astonishing  charge  of 
all. 

It  is  astonishing  because  witness  after 
witness  spread  on  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings proof  that  it  Is  not  the  State  laws 
that  break  down,  but,  the  Federal  law 
which  is  so  weak  and  unenforceable  it 
allows  weapons  to  be  either  clandestinely 
delivered  by  common  carrier  or  pur- 
chased in  other  jurisdictions,  and  smug- 
gled into  these  States. 

The  testimony  and  figures  that  I  have 
just  cited  are  available  to  those  who  have 
opposed  this  legislation. 

It  Is  obvious  that  they  choose  to  Ignore 
this  wealth  of  evidence. 

Instead  they  continue  to  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  over  laws  such  as  the  ones  en- 
acted recently  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey.  After  1  year  they  gleefully  de- 
cried the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  these 
local  firearms  ordinances.  They  claim 
such  laws  do  not  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals;  that  only  the  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  are  prevented  from 
acquiring  firearms  because  of  redtape; 
and,  that  the  sport  of  hunting  will  di- 
minish as  a  consequence. 

The  facts  are  that  since  the  enactment 
of  Philadelphia's  gun  ordinance  in  1965, 
gun  murders  decreased  5  percent  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1966. 

Ta&  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission 
reported  to  me  that: 

In  the  first  full  year  of  Its  life,  the  flrearma 
ordinance  made  it  impossible  for  73  con- 
victed criminals  to  purchase  rifles  and  shot- 
guns locally  .  .  . 

Denied  the  right  to  purchase  rifles  and 
shotguns  in  Philadelphia  were  three  narcotic 
addicts,  21  convicted  of  aggravated  assault 
and  battery,  one  murderer,  12  burglars,  10 
robbers,  two  habitual  drunks.  10  who  had 
been  convicted  of  carrying  concealed  and 
deadly  weapons,  three  rapists,  two  convicted 
with  intent  to  kill. 

The  commission  concluded : 

No  one  denies  that  those  whose  applica- 
tions (for  guns)  were  rejected  in  Philadel- 
phia could  have  purchased  guns  outside  of 
Philadelphia.  One  did.  When  refused  the 
right  to  buy  a  gun  in  the  city,  he  obtained 
one  outside  of  the  city  and  killed  his  wife. 

One  of  the  most  militant  opponents  of 
my  gun  bill  aimounced  on  a  major  TV 
station  on  January  2, 1967,  that  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  "already  reports  [the] 
ineffectiveness"  of  its  new  firearms  con- 
trol law.  Yet  the  attorney  general  of 
that  State  reports  to  me  that  7  percent 
of  all  persons  who  applied  for  authori- 
zation to  purchase  weapons  were  de- 
nied this  right  because  of  crlminsd  arrest 
records. 

And,  In  spite  of  the  "doomsday"  phi- 


losophy of  the  gunrunners  that  gun  con- 
trols will  end  the  sport  of  hunting,  the 
New  Jersey  gun  law  apparently  did  not 
deter  legitimate  sportsmen  from  enjoy- 
ing the  recent  hunting  season.  The  sale 
of  hunting  licenses  and  the  bag  of  deer 
in  1966  surpassed  the  record  in  1965 
when  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  was  not  In  existence. 

Yet  I  can  predict  that  the  lobbys  will 
continue  to  agitate  against  the  law  I 
introduce  today  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
I  have  presented. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
State  gun  laws  do  work. 

When  they  do  not.  it  is  usually  because 
of  a  breakdown  in  the  Federal  law. 

And  that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

We  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
victims  of  gun  crimes  and  their  grieving 
families  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
slight  inconveniences  that  flrearms  laws 
might  impose. 

We  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  vast  body  of  criminological  knowl- 
edge that  proves  that  gun  regulation  is 
an  effective  deterrent  to  gun  crimes 
rather  than  in  terms  of  the  gun  myths 
that  have  shackled  us  over  the  years. 

We  must  now  accept  the  testimony 
of  responsible  Federal,  State,  and  local 
ofQclals  who  time  and  time  again  have 
called  for  Federal  legislation  to  regulate 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

I  recently  solicited  the  opinions  of 
chiefs  of  police  in  over  100  of  our  cities 
throughout  the  land  relative  to  the 
merits  of  the  propKJsal  before  us  today. 

The  responses  show  an  overwhelming 
accolade  of  support  for  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  pay  any 
heed  at  all  to  these  men  who  are  on  the 
frontlines  combating  this  Nation's  grow- 
ing army  of  criminals,  then  we  can  de- 
lay no  longer  in  enacting  gun  control 
legislation. 

Virtually  to  a  man  these  officials  have 
called  for  Federal  action  to  control  the 
interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  They 
point  to  an  inability  to  enforce  their  own 
laws,  when  such  laws  are  easily  and 
readily  circumvented  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  the  charge  made  repeatedly  by 
the  majority  cf  our  police  chiefs. 

And  they  are  right. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
enact  enforceable  controls  over  this 
flagrant,  wide-open  traffic  in  deadly 
weapons. 

And  these  controls  are  needed  now,  not 
at  some  distant  time  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  urgent  consid- 
eration and  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
S.  1,  remain  at  the  desk  until  February 
20,  so  that  other  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  it  and  that  the 
full  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  the  amendment  will 
be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment.  No.  90,  was  received. 


and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  then  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  when  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
then  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967'. 
"findings  and  declaration 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"(1)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  traffic  In 
flrearms  moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traflBc 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol the  firearms  traffic  within  their  own 
borders  through  the  exercise  of  their  police 
power; 

"(2)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  (including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics 
addicts,  mental  defectives,  armed  groups 
who  would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly 
constituted  public  authorities,  and  others 
whose  possession  of  firearms  is  similarly 
contrary  to  the  public  interest)  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness 
and  violent  crime  in  the  United  States: 

"(3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  firearms,  and  over  all  persons  engaging  In 
the  businesses  of  importing,  manufacturing, 
or  dealing  In  firearms,  can  this  grave  problem 
be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effective  State 
and  local  regiUatlon  of  the  firearms  traffic 
be  made  possible; 

"(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall -order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of  resi- 
dence, has  materially  tended  to  thwart  the 
effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regulations, 
and  local  ordinances; 

"(5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  manufac- 
tiu-ers,  and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which  the  li- 
censees' places  of  business  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  regarding  such  flre- 
arms; 

"(6)  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  flrearms  and 
juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  flrearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior; 

"(7)  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  (largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes),  imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  problems; 

"(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  etc.,  and 
destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  etc.)  has 
allowed  such  weapons  and  devices  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  lawless  persons.  Including 
armed  groups  who  would  supplant  lawful 
authority,  thus  creating  a  problem  of  na- 
tional concern; 

"(9)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses. 
and  that  this  has  led  to  licenses  being  Issued 
to  persons  not  reasonably  entitled  thereto. 
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thufi  distorting  the  purpose  of  tt  e  licensing 

system. 

"(b)   The  Congress  further  her*y  declares 

that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  U>  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  In  ths  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  It  U  not  thei  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  place  any  undue  or  Unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  oa  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  op  any  other 
lawful  activity,  and  that  this  Ac^  Is  not  In- 
tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  |the  private 
ownership  or  \ise  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
citizens  for  lawful  purposes,  or  provide  for 
the  Imposition  by  Federal  regulaljons  of  anj 
procedures  or  requirements  other' than  those 
restsonably  necessary  to  Implem^t  and  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  this  A^t. 

"Sec.  3.  Title  18,  United  StaUes  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  dectlon  917 
thereof  the  following  new  chaptei : 


'•  'CHAPTER   44. — FIREARM  1. 


'  'Sec. 
•921. 
'  •922. 
'  '923. 
"924. 
'  '925. 
'  '926. 
'  '927. 
'  '928. 


Definitions 

Unlawful  Acts 

Licensing 

Penalties 

Exceptions;  Relief  from  Dl^bllltles 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Effect  on  State  Law 

Separability  Clause 

"  '§  921.    DmNITlONS 

•■■(a)   As  used  in  this  chapter— ( 

"'(1)  The  term  "person"  ani  the  term 
"whoever"  Includes  any  mdlvidual,  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership, 
society,  or  Joint  stock  company.      | 

"'(2)  The  term  "Interstate  or  f<)relgn  com- 
merce" Includes  commerce  bejtween  any 
State  or  possession  (not  lncludln|;  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  any  place  outside  theteof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  State  or  pos- 
session (not  including  the  Canal  I  Zone),  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  term  "State"  shall  Include  thje  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"'(3)  The  term  "firearm"  neans  any 
weapon  (including  a  surter  gun)  which  will 
or  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  tie  action  of 
an  explosive;  the  frame  or  rece.ver  of  any 
such  weapon;  or  any  firearm  muDHer  or  fire- 
arm  silencer;    or   any   destructive  device. 

"  '(4)  The  term  "destructive  device"  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  mlsile,  or  simi- 
lar device;  and  Includes  any  typ^  of  weapon 
which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  |nay  readily 
be  converted  to  expel  a  projectil< 
tlon  of  any  explosive  and  having 
with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or 
meter. 

"'(5)  The  term  "shotgun"  meal 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  aljoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  mad#  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  exploslvje  in  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  sinooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  ai  single  pro- 
jectile for  each  single  pull  of  thf  trigger. 

"'(6)  The  term  "short-barrelad  shotgun" 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  itiore  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  in  len^h  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (iwhether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  othervfise)  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  Inches.  | 

"'(7)  The  term  "rlfie"  mean^  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  Jemade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  mad^  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rlfied  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger.  1 

"■(8)  The  term  "sbort-ban^led  rifle" 
means  a  rifle  having  one  or  morei  barrels  less 
than    sixteen    Inches    in    lengt^    and    any 


by  the  ac- 

any  barrel 

[lore  In  dla- 

I  a  weapon 
emade,  and 


weapon  made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alter- 
ation, modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  inches. 

"  '(9)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  anmiunitlon  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  "licensed  importer"  means 
any  such  person  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"■(10)  The  term  "manufacttirer"  means 
any  person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  "licensed 
manufacturer"  means  any  such  person 
licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"'(11)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall.  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms  or  (C;  any  person 
who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  "licensed 
dealer"  means  any  dealer  who  Is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"'(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
money. 

"  "(13)  The  term  "Indictment"  Includes  an 
indictment  or  an  information  In  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted. 

"'(14)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

■"(15)  The  term  "antique  firearm"  means 
any  firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year 
1870  (including  any  matchlock,  flintlock, 
percussion  cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  igni- 
tion system)  or  replica  thereof,  whether  ac- 
tually manufactured  before  or  after  the  year 
1870;  but  not  Including  any  weapon  designed 
for  use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rlm- 
flre  or  conventional  center-fire  ignition  with 
fixed  ammunition. 

"'(16)  The  term  "ammunition"  means 
ammunition  for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall 
not  include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  in  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device. 

•■  '(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  or  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury^'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"'(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  '(1 )  The  term  ■"firearm"  shall  not  Include 
an  antique  firearm. 

"'(2)  The  term  "destructive  device"  shall 
not  Include — 

"'(A)  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as 
a  weapon;  or 

"'(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
line-throwing,  safety   or  similar  device;    or 

"■(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun;   or 

"  '(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game;  or 

"'(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C..  sec- 
tions 4684(2) .  4685.  or  4686;  or 

"'(F)  any  other  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

"  '(3)  The  term  "crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year" 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antltriist  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  oSenses  relating  to  the  regula- 


tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"  'S  922.  UNLAwrui,  Acts 

"  '(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"  '(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  firearms  or 
ammunition,  or  In  the  course  of  such  bugj. 
ness  to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"'(2)  for  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  except  that — 

"  *(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning 
a  firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  It  wu 
received; 

"  '(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  malls  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  H 
eligible  to  receive  through  the  malls  pistol*, 
revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capable  of  being 
concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  his  official  duty; 

"  '(C)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  llcei^sed  dealer  from  shipping  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  to  an  individual  who  In  per- 
son upon  the  licensee's  business  premises 
purchased  such  rifle  or  shotgtm,  provided 
that  such  sale  or  shipment  is  not  otherwise 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(D)  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  it  would  apply  if  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  fact  s 
State  of  the  United  States. 

"  '(3)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
State  where  he  resides  (or  If  the  person  la  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  — 

"  '(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State; 

"  '(B)  any  flrearm,  purchased  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  State,  which  It 
would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or 
possess  In  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  wherein  he  resides  (or  if  the  person 
is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business). 

""(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  dealer,  to  transport  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  destructive  device, 
machine  gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Secretary. 

"  '  (6)  for  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give,  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
(other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  re- 
sides In  any  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  transferor  resides  (or  In  which  his  place 
of  business  Is  located  If  the  transferor  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity)  — 

"'(A)  any  flrearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle; 

•"(B)  any  flrearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfully  purchase  or  possess  In 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations  or 
ordinances  of  the  Stat©  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  In  which  the  transferee  resides 
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lor  in  which  his  place  of  business  Is  located 
\  tbe  transferee  Is  a  coriX)ratlon  or  other 
DMlness  entity). 

"  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
ictions  between  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
ijgnufscturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

•"(5)  for  any  person  In  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
jny  firearm  from  a  licensed  Importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer, 
tnowlngly  to  make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral 
(J  written  statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit 
my  false  or  fictitious  or  misrepresented 
Identification,  Intended  or  likely  to  deceive 
such  importer,  manufactiirer.  or  dealer  with 
fggpect  to  any  fact  material  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  flre- 
jitn  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"'(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"■(1)  any  flrearm  to  any  Individual  who 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  Is  less  than  21  years  of  age.  If  the 
flrearm  is  other  thftji  a  shotgun  or  rifle;  or 
to  any  individual  who  the  licensee  knows  or 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is  less  than 
18  years  of  age,  If  the  firearm  Is  a  shotgun  or 
rifle. 

"'(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  Is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  or 
possess  such  flrearm  by  reason  of  any  State 
or  local  law,  regtilatlon.  or  ordinance  appli- 
cable at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other 
dlspoBitlon  of  the  firearm. 

■"(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  If  the  i>erson 
la  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
StBte  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness Is  located;  except  that  this  paragraph 
jhall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or 
rifle. 

"  '(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machlnegun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  has  In  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  It  Is  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  resides,  attesting  that  there  Is  no 
provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  It  is  Intended  by  such  person 
for  lawful  ptirpoees;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(5)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  In  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  If  the  person  is  an  individual,  or  the 
Identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
business  of  such  person  if  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity. 

"■Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transactions 
between  licensed  Importers,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, and  licensed  dealers. 

'"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or  Is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  in 
»ny  cotu-t  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  a  flrearm  to  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  925  of  this  chapter  is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  In  firearms,  or  to  a  person  who 
lias  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  925  of  this 
chapter. 


••'(d)  It  shall  be  iinlawful  for  any  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  de- 
liver In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
firearm  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  shipment,  transportation, 
or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice, 
to  ship  or  transport  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"'(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

"  '(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transfKjrt  or  ship  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

"  '(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammu- 
nition, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for 
a  loan  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, moving  as  or  which  Is  a  part  of  or 
which  constitutes  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

'"(1)  It  shall  be  unlavrful  for  any  per- 
son knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive, 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  fire- 
arm the  Importer'^  or  manufacturer's  serial 
number  of  which  has  been  removed,  ob- 
literated, or  altered. 

"'(j)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  flrearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  926  of  this  chapter; 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition which  has  been  Imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
thereof  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

'•  '(k)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  In. 
or  to  fail  to  make  appropriate  entry  in  or  to 
fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record  which 
he  is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter  or  reg^ulatlons  promul- 
gated thereunder. 
'•  '§  923.  Licensing 

"'(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business 
as  a  flrearms  or  ammunition  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Each  applicant  shall  be  reqvilred 
to  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a 
separate  fee  being  required  for  each  place 
in  which  the  applicant  Is  to  do  business,  as 
follows : 

•"  ( 1 )   If  a  manufacturer — 

"'(A)  of  destructive  devices  and /or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

•' '  (B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

"'(2)   If  an  Importer — 

■••(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
mtmltlon  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"'(B)  of  flrearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

"  '(3)   If  a  dealer — 

"•(A)  in  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"  '(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year; 


'••(C)  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per  ye«w; 
except  that  for  the  first  renewal  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  of  1967  or  for  the  first 
year  he  is  engaged  In  business  as  a  dealer 
such  dealer  will  pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

"  '(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visioi^s  of  this  chapter  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law,  shall  entitle  the  licensee 
to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms  and 
ammunition  covered  by  such  license  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  during  the  pe- 
riod stated  In  the  license. 

"'(c)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  the 
fee  returned  to  the  applicant  If  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, finds  that — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  applicant  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  or 

"  '(2)  the  applicant  (including  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction 
of  the  management  and  policies  of  the  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association)  is  pro- 
hibited from  transporting,  shipping,  or  re- 
ceiving firearms  or  ammunition  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter;  or  Is,  by  reason  of  his  bus- 
iness experience,  financial  standing,  or  trade 
connections,  not  likely  to  conunence  business 
operations  during  the  term  of  the  annual 
license  applied  for  or  to  maintain  opera- 
tions in  compliance  with  this  chapter:  or 
'■'(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder;  or 

"  '(4)  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  req\iired. 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

•'•(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a 
State  or  possession,  business  premises  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business. 

"•(d)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt.,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Such  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  shall  make  such  records  available 
for  Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
and  Information  with  respect  to  such  records 
and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  enter  during  business  hours 
the  premises  (including  places  of  storage) 
of  any  firearms  or  ammunition  Importer, 
manufactiirer.  or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of 
Inspecting  or  examining  any  records  or  doc- 
uments required  to  be  kept  by  such  importer 
or  manufacturer  or  dealer  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  or  regulations  issued 
pxirsuant  thereto,  and  any  firearms  or 
ammunition  kept  or  stored  by  such  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  at  such  premises. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  State,  or  possession, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  make  available 
to  such  State,  or  possession,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  any  information  which 
he  may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  identlflca- 
tlon  of  persons  within  such  State,  or  posses- 
sion, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  received  flrearms  or  am- 
munition, together  with  a  description  of 
such  flrearms  or  ammunition. 

"'(e)  Licenses  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspec- 
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tlon  on  the  business  premises  cov(  red  by  the 
license. 

"  '(f)  Licensed  Importers  and  Uc«  nsed  man- 
ufacturers shall  Identify,  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  imported  or  manufac- 
tured   by   such   Importer   or   manufacturer. 

••  ■§  924.  Penalties 

'"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  pi  ovlslon  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement  or  representitlon  with 
respect  to  the  Information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  Sept  In  the 
records  of  a  person  licensed  under  this  chap- 
ter, or  in  applying  for  any  license  or  exemp- 
tion or  relief  from  disability  und^r  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"•(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  10  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  b;  •  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  I  elleve  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  HOJDOO  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  yeajs,  or  both. 

"  '(c)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
in.  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  ui  ed  In,  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  ttls  chapter, 
or  a  r\ile  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  violation  of  any  other  c;  Imlnal  law 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  piovislons  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19  54  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
firearms,  as  defined  in  section  5848(1)  of 
said  code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  underi  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  | 
••  'I  925.  Exceptions:   Rsi-iKr  Fro»i  Disabuj- 

TCES 

"  '(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion, shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  Imported  Xor.  or  sold 
or  shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  'use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department;  or  agency 
thereof;  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  pubdlvlslon 
thereof.  , 

*"(b)  A  licensed  Importer,  Ucei^ed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  lis  Indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  mat.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of]  this  chap- 
ter, continue  operations  pursuant  to  his 
existing  license  (provided  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  existing  license 
timely  application  Is  made  for  a  oew  license) 
during  the  term  of  such  Indictment  and  until 
any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  ttndlctment 
becomes  final.  j 

"  '(c)  A  fjerson  who  has  been  donvicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  tl^an  a  crime 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  otiher  weapon 
or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or! of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act)  may  make  [application 
to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  disabili- 
ties under  this  chapter  incurrea^  by  reason 
of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary  may 
grant  such  relief  if  It  is  establlfhed  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  regarding 
the  conviction,  and  the  appllcapt's  record 
and  reputation,  are  such  that  thte  applicant 
will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  hlal  operations 
In  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that  the  granting 
of  the  relief  would  not  be  contiary  to  the 
public  Interest.  A  licensee  conducting  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter,  who  niakes  appli- 
cation for  relief  from  the  dlsabilltjes  incurred 
under  this  chapter  by  reason  of  $uch  a  con- 
viction, shall  not  be  barred  by  such  con- 
viction from  further  operatlonsi  under  his 
license  pending  final  action  on  ^n  applica- 
tion for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  tfcls  section. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  nilief  to  any 
person    pursuant    to   this   sectlot,    he   shall 


promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  such  action,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  If 
the  person  importing  or  bringing  in  the  fire- 
arm establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  firearm — 

"  '  ( 1 )  is  being  imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"'(2)  is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machinegun  as  defined  by  5848(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (not 
readily  restorable  to  firing  condition).  Im- 
ported or  brought  in  as  a  curio  or  musexmi 

piece;  or 

"  '  ( 3 )  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  sur- 
plus military  firearms  Is  a  "rifle"  or  "shot- 
gxui";   or 

"'(4)  was  prevloiisly  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  in  the  firearm. 

"  'Provided,  that  the  Secretary  may  permit 
the  conditional  Importation  or  bringing  in  of 
a  firearm  for  examination  and  testing  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  importation  or  bringing  in 
of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  this 
subsection. 
"  '§  926.  Rtn.ES  and  Regulations 

"  "The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
"  •§  927.  EiTECT  ON  State  Law 

"  'No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  such  provision  operates  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  any  State  or  pKJSsesslon  on 
the  sajne  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a 
direct  and  positive  conflict  between  such 
provision  and  the  law  of  the  State  or  posses- 
sion so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
consistently  stand  together. 
"  '5  928.  SEPAKABiLrrT 

"  'If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  clrcumstajices  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby.' 

"Sec.  4.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  pro- 
vision of — 

"(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ; 
or 

"(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  use.  1934),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  munitions  control;  or 

"(c)  section  1715  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  non-mallable  firearms. 

"Sec.  6.  The  table  of  contents  to  'Part  I. — 
Crimes'  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

■"43.  False  personation..- 911' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows : 

"'44.  Firearms - -  921' 

"Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250;  15  U.S.C.  901-910),  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

"Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  180  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment;  except  that  repeal  of 


the  Federal  Firearms  Act  shall  not  In  ItgeU 
terminate  any  valid  license  Issued  pursuant 
to  that  Act  and  any  such  license  shall  be 
deemed  valid  until  it  shall  expire  according 
to  Its  terms  unless  It  be  sooner  revoked  « 
terminated  pursuant  to  applicable  provuioni 
of  law." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  26,  1967,  the  name  of 
Mr.  INOUYE  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  699)  to  strength- 
en intergovernmental  cooperation  and 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, to  extend  State  and  local  merit 
systems  to  additional  programs  financed 
by  Federal  funds,  to  provide  grants  for 
improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration,  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  in  training  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  Interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
January  26. 1967. 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  February  3  to  pre- 
side at  a  hearing  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Interests  of 
the  Elderly,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

At  that  hearing  we  heard  from  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  particularly  those  from 
the  Tampa  Bay  area — where  there  is  a 
high  proportion  of  retirees. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  as  a  Senator 
from  Florida,  I  was  once  again  struck  by 
the  fund  of  information  and  the  articu- 
late presentation  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  from  the  residents  of  this  area. 

I  must  say  that  the  committee  staff  and 
I  obtained  many  positive  suggestions 
from  the  witnesses  heard  from  in  Tampa. 
I  found,  too.  that  many  problem  areas 
were  defined  more  clearly  as  a  result  of 
testimony  at  the  hearing  and  from  ques- 
tions raised  by  members  of  the  audience 
following  the  formal  hearing. 

Just  prior  to  the  hearing,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  in  the  February  3  issue 
of  Life  magazine  a  column  written  by 
staff  member  Hugh  Sidey,  which  I 
thought  was  so  pertinent  to  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  and  the  concern  which 
President  Johnson  has  for  them  that  I 
read  portions  of  Mr.  Sidey's  article  into 
the  ofiBcial  hearing  record. 

As  I  observed  to  those  at  the  hearing, 
President  Johnson  has  heartfelt  compas- 
sion for  and  empathy  with  the  19  million 
older  Americans  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Sidey's  article,  I  thought,  correctly 
appraised  the  President's  attitude  and 
his  continuing  dedication  to  improving 
the  lot  of  the  senior  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Sidey's  article  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  my  Senators — just  as  I  commended 
it  to  the  senior  citizens  of  Florida — for 
its  timely  and  appropriate  message. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
0k5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
gs  follows: 

A  blueprint  Based  Deep  on  Peeling 
(ByHughSldey) 

Lyndon  Johnson  U  at  hU  best  when  he  is 
talking  about  ways  to  help  people  out  of 
^sery  He  has  a  feeling  for  the  subject,  car- 
rtl^  over  from  the  hlU  country,  and  It  shows 
m  what  he  says. 

His  message  on  older  Americans  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  week  was  moving,  and 
in  a  year  when  he  wUl  have  to  curtaU  many 
*eains,  both  sweeping  and  ImaglnaUve, 
there  was  a  convincing  simplicity  in  the 
language  of  his  statement.  "One  of  the 
tegts  of  a  great  civilization  U  the  compes- 
lion  and  respect  shown  to  its  elders,"  John- 
mn  wrote.  "Too  many  of  our  senior  cltl- 
KDS  have  been  left  behind  by  the  progress 
they  worked  most  of  their  lives  to  create. 
TVX)  often  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our 
lenlor  citizens  Is  lost  or  Ignored."  His  basic 
proposition  was  to  Increase  social  security 
payments  so  that  the  living  standards  of 
tkose  dependent  on  them  could  rise  for  a 
"meaningful  retirement."  Beyond  that  were 
Ideas  for  giving  coverage  to  more  Americans 
Uke  those  farm  workers  now  excluded;  a 
limpllfying  of  the  tax  laws  with  more  tax 
breaks  for  the  elderly;  expanded  programs 
for  nursing  homes  and  conununity  care;  a 
ban  against  unjust  Job  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age;  fewer  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  person  on  social  security 
can  earn;  more  opportunities  for  meaning- 
ful use  of  the  talents  of  older  citizens  In 
their  communities.  It  all  made  fine  sense. 
Though  the  thought  of  higher  social  se- 
curtly  rates  bothered  some,  nobody  could — 
or  did— argue  with  John  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  when  he 
declared  that  the  program  was  the  most 
sweeping  blueprint  for  elderly  citizens  ever 
suggested  by  a  President. 

Almost  every  word  in  the  message  led  back 
to  Lyndon  Johnson's  own  life.  A  small-town 
boy  knows  about  old  folks.  In  the  urban 
areas  people  are  often  stratified.  But  In  a 
town  like  Johnson  City,  population  611  at  the 
last  count,  every  citizen  lives  in  full  view 
of  everyone  else.  The  banker  resides  within 
sight  of  the  courthouse  custodian;  the 
healthy  live  amid  the  Infirm;  the  old  are  all 
about.  Old  people  mean  much  In  the  small 
towns  which  send  most  of  their  young  to 
megalopolis.  The  elderly  provide  continuity 
and  legends,  but  they  are  also  Ignored.  They 
sometimes  control  the  commerce,  but  they 
also  sit  Idly  on  the  park  benches.  And  when 
they  become  burdens,  as  many  do,  their  final 
humiliation  Is  seen  by  all,  their  contribu- 
tions largely  forgotten,  their  weight  resented 
by  many. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  seen  It  all,  and  the 
image  of  age  In  the  hill  country  has  stayed 
with  him.  The  first  political  monument  he 
erected  to  himself,  and  the  one  which  even 
today  seems  to  please  him  most.  Is  the  Ped- 
emales  Electric  Cooperative.  He  still  talks 
about  what  power  did  for  those  people  who 
"aged  before  their  time,"  because  long  after 
most  of  the  country  had  electricity  they  had 
to  pump  their  water  by  hand,  endure  out- 
door plumbing,  cook  with  wood  stoves  and 
light  their  way  with  kerosene  lamps.  He  can 
recall  line  by  line  the  dialogue  between  him- 
self and  his  father  when  the  elder  Johnson, 
suffering  from  heart  disease,  got  out  of  his 
bed  In  an  Austin  hospital  and  demanded  to 
be  taken  back  among  his  people  to  die.  There 
were  no  modern  medical  facilities,  no  nurs- 
ing homes  to  ease  his  final  days  In  John- 
son City. 

Even  as  President,  Johnson  has  gone  back 
to  the  hill  country  and  sought  out  men  and 
women  who  helped  him  along  his  way.  More 
than  once  he  has  found  them  crippled  and 
despairing  in  tiny  rooms  of  homes  overbur- 
dened with  children.     He  has  turned  away 


In  sadness  from  the  miserable,  makeshift 
nursing  homes  where  once-proud  men  sat  in 
lonely  stupor,  relics  of  themselves  In  body 
and  in  spirit. 

The  President  rarely  Ignores  a  funeral  of 
an  old  friend  from  that  town.  The  services 
are  not  only  a  final  salute  but  often  a  feeble 
way  of  saying  that  everybody  wishes  he  could 
have  done  more  before  the  end.  Johnson 
now  proposes  to  do  something  before  the 
funeral.  He  Is  about  the  only  one  who  can 
do  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  finds  this  one 
of  the  gratifying  things  about  being  Presi- 
dent. 

"We  should  look  upon  the  growing  number 
of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a  biirden 
for  our  democracy,"  Johnson  said  in  his  spe- 
cial message,  "but  as  an  opportunity  to  en- 
rich their  lives  and.  through  them,  the  lives 
of  all  of  us." 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  so  complex  and  elusive 
In  so  many  things  that  often  It  Is  difficult 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  him.  The  message  on 
older  Americans  gives  a  rare  chance.  What 
always  rings  true  In  him,  what  has  been 
constant  from  his  political  beginnings  to 
now,  Is  his  desire  to  ease  some  of  life's  cruel- 
ties. 


GOVERNMENT  BOOK  CONTROL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  allegations  contained  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Well  Poisoners,"  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  February  5,  1967.  The  editorial 
was  based  upon  an  article  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment Book  Control,"  published  in  the 
book-week  section  of  the  same  paper  of 
that  date. 

The  editorial  alleged  that  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  "has  spent  $90,258  ac- 
cording to  testimony  of  USIA  Director 
Leonard  Marks,  to  publish  the  works  of 
authors  secretly  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment."   It  further  states : 

This  practice  violates  In  spirit.  If  not  In 
law,  the  congressional  Injunction  against  do- 
mestic operations  by  the  USIA. 

Those  are  serious  charges. 
I  immediately  directed  an  inquiry  to 
USIA.  asking  for  their  comments  con- 
cerning these  allegations,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Reed  Harris,  As- 
sistant Director  of  USIA  for  Information 
Centers,  which  answers  this  editorial.  I 
believe  the  letter  sets  forth  the  facts  be- 
hind the  situation  and  will  correct  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  have  been 
created. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Intormation  Agency, 
Washington,  February  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  As  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in 
charge  of  all  book  programs  since  January 
1964,  I  have  been  asked  by  Director 
Leonard  H.  Marks  to  respond  to  your  re- 
quest for  comments  on  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Well  Poisoners"  published  on 
February  5,  1967  in  the  Washington  Post. 
1.  The  editorial  states:  "This  week's  issue 
of  Book  Week  presents  a  review  of  USIA 
operations  In  the  book  publishing  field  that 
ought  to  arouse  the  people  of  this  country 
to  demand  an  end  to  an  activity  that  is 
simply  outrageoxis.  An  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   the   United   States   has   spent 


890.258,  according  to  the  testimony  of  USIA 
Director  Leonard  Marks,  to  publish  the 
works  of  authors  secretly  paid  by  the 
Government." 

Neither  the  Director  nor  anyone  else  In 
the  Agency  has  testified  that  authors  were 
secretly  paid  $90,258  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment.   The  facts  are  these: 

A)  $23,800  was  spent  In  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  abridgment  of  existing  books  into 
simplified  EngUsh  for  persons  who  read  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language. 

B)  $53,591  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1966 
for  the  purchase  of  copies  of  books  from 
publishers.  The  decision  to  publish  the 
books,  the  selection  of  the  author  and  Judg- 
ments on  content  were  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can publishers,  not  by  USIA. 

C)  $8,688  was  paid  to  authors  to  write 
manuscripts — but  this  was  certainly  not  a 
secret.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  record  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  Congress  (see  pages 
620-623  Hearing  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  89th  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion, September  13,  1966) .  and  such  Informa- 
tion has  always  been  available  to  the 
Congress  since  the  program  of  book  develop- 
ment began  In  1956. 

2.  The  editorial  next  states:  "The  books 
thus  produced  are  sold  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  without  any  disclosure  of  the 
USIA  role  m  picking  the  subject-matter, 
planning  the  book  and  paying  the  author. 
The  unsuspecting  purchasers  do  not  know 
they  are  reading  propaganda.  And  It  Is 
the  acknowledged  object  of  the  program  to 
conceal  the  Government  sponsorship." 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  not  and 
does  not  distribute  books  in  the  United 
States.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment program  is  to  provide  books  needed 
for  overseas  distribution.  Publishers  who 
have  produced  such  books  have  sometimes 
(at  their  own  expense)  produced  copies  of 
the  books  for  domestic  sale,  but  no  Gov- 
ernment funds  are  used  for  such  production. 

3.  The  editorial  goes  on  to  state:  "This 
is  a  species  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  that 
discredits  the  Government.  But  It  is  even 
worse  than  that.  It  constitutes  a  kind  of 
well-poisoning  that  diminishes  public  credi- 
bility for  all  printed  works.  The  book 
buyer  must  be  on  his  guard  against  all 
literature  in  a  country  where  some  of  it  is 
secretly  subsidized  by  government.  He  can- 
not afford  to  take  any  publication  at  face 
value.  He  must  enter  every  book  store  on 
his  guard  against  the  covert  Intrusion  of  the 
propagandist.  He  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
volume  at  its  face  value.  A  Government 
agency  created  to  carry  the  story  of  America 
abroad  Is  engaged  In  a  shabby  piece  of 
trickery  that  mars  the  image  of  this  country, 
wherever  this  deceit  Is  known." 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  great  disservice 
to  all  authors  and  publishers  to  Imply  that 
all  books  are  suspect  because  three  or  four 
were  commissioned  each  year  by  USIA  prior 
to  October  1965  (the  last  date  on  which 
such  a  book  was  commissioned ) .  The  repu- 
table book  publishers  of  the  United  States 
are  as  Jealous  of  their  independence  as  are 
the  newspaper  publishers.  When  they  ac- 
cept a  commissioned  manuscript  they  sub- 
ject It  to  the  same  objective  editorial 
scrutiny  they  apply  to  any  manuscript  to 
whose  publication  they  are  willing  to  assign 
their  imprints. 

The  Post  editorial  concludes:  "This  prac- 
tice violates  in  spirit  If  not  In  law  the  con- 
gressional Injunction  against  domestic  oper- 
ations by  the  USIA.  But  what  Is  really  hu- 
miliating Is  that  It  violates  standards  of  in- 
tellectual decency,  affronts  public  morality 
and  wrongs  all  authors  and  publishers  by 
diminishing  their  public  acceptance.  Surely 
Congress  can  do  something  about  this.  Not 
one  cent  of  public  money  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  pxirpose  of  polluting  the 
stream  of  American  llteratiire." 
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House  Sub- 
above,    Dl- 


In  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  cited  In  point  one 
rector  Marks  was  reporting  on  iboolc  devel 
opment  which  existed  under  prl^r  directors. 
A  full  de»crlpUon  of  the  1965  b^olc  develop- 
ment program  was  given  to  the  |  Congress  at 
that  time  and  Is  available  to  thi  public  and 
the  press  In  the  report  on  the  Subcommittee 
hearings.  I  might  point  out  tpat  Director 
Marks  now  requires  that  no  manuscript  be 
commissioned  without  his  personal  approval 
and  he  has  given  no  such  approval  since  he 
became  head  of  USIA.  , 

Even  considering  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
editorial  and  our  dlsagreemen|t  with  the 
opinions  therein,  we  do  subscribe*  wholeheart- 
edly to  the  final  statement — "Kot  one  cent 
of  public  money  ought  to  be  Appropriated 
for  the  pxirpose  of  polluting  tQe  stream  of 
American  literature."  This  agency  has  not 
and  will  not  spend  money  for  su4h  a  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reed   Harbis, 
Assistant  Direator,  VSIA. 

ADDRESS   BY   SECRETART   OP  THE 
TREASURY    FOWLER    AT    PRESI- 
DENTIAL PRAYER  BREAKFAST 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caflolina.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  cpnsent  that 
the  most  inspiring  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Poller,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  at  the  ("residential 
prayer  breakfast  In  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  , 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  Fowler  were 
most  timely  and  all  of  us  would  do  well 
to  contemplate  his  most  appropriate  ob- 
servations. I 

There  being  no  objection,  |the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  Honobable  Hj^by  H.  Pow- 

LEB,    SBCBETABT    of    THE    TKEA3t7BT.    AT    THE 

Presidential  Prater  BREAKTAeT.  PEBauART 

2.  1967 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Senator 
Carlson,  Mr.  Speaker,  Your  i Excellencies, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress, 
Governors,  Honorable  Judged,  Reverend 
Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests  from  other 
Nations,  and  Gentlemen : 

As  a  layman,  engaged  in  a  highly  secular 
activity  concerned  with  that  mo^  material  of 
elements,  I  arise,  with  deep  hui^illty,  doubt- 
ing my  credentials  to  stand  before  you  and 
discuss  the  Christian  life. 

Two  thoughts  comfort  me.       ' 

One  Is  the  feeling  of  the  granger  who 
walked  into  a  church  one  Sunday  Just  In 
time  to  hear  those  assemble^  Intone  the 
words  of  the  General  Confessloni: 

"We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done;  and  v*e  have  done 
thoee  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

Slipping  comfortably  Into  a  pew  he  said 
to  hinwelf,  "I've  found  my  crowd  at  last." 

indeed  we  are  all  grateful  1^  those  who 
bring  us  together  for  this  period  of  fellow- 
ship and  communion.  Por  In  iso  gathering 
we  can  demonstrate  to  each  othtr,  to  the  na- 
ticm  and  to  the  world  the  valldltty  of  building 
friendships  and  ties  In  the  spitlt  of  Christ. 

My  second  comforting  thought  is  the  rec- 
ollection that  those  first  chosen  to  bear 
witness  to  the  life  and  teachijigs  of  Jesus 
were  laymen — fishermen,  a  doctor,  even  a  tax 
gatherer;  men  from  diverse  bacltg^ounds  and 
points  of  view.  1 

My  contribution  this  morning  must  be 
direct  and  simple.  ' 

It  Is  a  conviction  that  the  neefl  Is  clear  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  genuine  Spiritual  ref- 
ormation in  leaders  of  nations,  This  must 
come  If  life  is  to  endure  on  thl4  planet,  take 
on    greater    quality    and    meamng,    and    be 


worthy  of  the  example  and  sacrifice  of  Jeeus 
ChrUt. 

In  this  spirit  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  observations  on  a  challenge  of  over- 
riding importance — the  strengthening  of  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  society. 

In  his  historic  message  at  the  United 
Nations,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  pointed 
eloquently  to  this  vital  current  need.  He 
said: 

"The  hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  of  prayer. 
A  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  common 
origin,  our  history,  our  common  destiny. 

"Today  as  never  before.  In  our  era  so 
marked  by  human  progress,  there  Is  need 
for  an  appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of 
man  .  .  . 

"To  do  this,  such  indispensable  principles 
of  superior  wisdom  cannot  be  founded,  as 
you  are  aware,  we  believe,  except  upon  faith 
in  God." 

Palth  in  God  was  and  Is  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  this  nation.  Many  of  those  who 
came  here  from  many  lands  came  not  to 
find  wealth  or  power,  but  a  place  in  which 
they  could  be  free  to  worship  God.  In  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  nation  they  founded, 
their  descendants  imbedded  bulwarks  of 
that  freedom. 

At  other  prayer  breakfasts  we  have  been 
exalted  anew  to  hear  our  leaders  describe  the 
spiritual  heriUge  that  our  Pounding  Fathers 
gave  us  along  with  our  Constitution. 

President  Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  at 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Prayer  Breakfast  re- 
minded us  that: 

"Since  the  United  States  first  stood  on  Its 
feet  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
men  who  have  guided  her  destiny  have  had 
the  strength  for  their  tasks  by  going  to  their 
knees." 

And,  so.  this  nation  was  conceived  and 
given  birth  by  our  forefathers  In  greatness 
of  spirit  and  courage  and  in  an  abiding  faith 
In  God  and  his  Providence. 

Today,  the  nation  of  limited  numbers  and 
space  created  out  of  the  dedication  of  these 
early  Americans  has  grown  to  great  power 
and  size  in  economic  and  political  terms. 
Without  our  seeking  It,  events  or  maybe  the 
ways  of  Providence  have  thrust  upon  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  United  States  In  the 
last  half  of  this  century  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility. With  it  has  come  an  opportunity 
almost  without  historical  parallel. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  Christian  be- 
havior combined  with  national  greatness.  It 
Is  now.  Our  responsibility  and  opportunity 
go  beyond  our  borders.  Our  withdrawal  In 
the  1920's  from  a  world  moving  toward  In- 
terdependence, together  with  a  falliire  of 
leadership  in  the  old  world,  led  to  a  terrible 
aftermath  culminating  in  a  disastrous  World 
Warn. 

And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  The  aggressor 
still  strikes  and  misery,  violence  and  dis- 
order are  rampant  In  many  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Moreover,  since  the  1920's  the  world  has 
become  Increasingly  interdependent  as 
communications.  Ideas,  and  missiles  make 
our  globe  an  even  smaller  planet.  There 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  but  that  the 
way  we  In  this  generation  in  the  United 
States  perform  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
shape  the  future  for  the  world  as  well  as 
for  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 

This  does  not  reflect  an  attitude  of  na- 
tional arrogance  or  self-importance. 

Clearly  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
world  problems  alone.  But  we  can  do  so, 
with  God's  help  and  In  association  with 
brothers  In  Christ  everywhere  and  other 
like-minded  people  and  nations.  The  need 
!s  so  great  and  so  universal  that  men  not  of 
the  Christian  faith  recognize  and  seek  to 
satisfy  It. 

Saint  Paul  recognized  this  basis  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  when  he  addressed  the 
men  of  Athens  In  the  Court  of  Areopague 


concerning  their  altar  "To  an  unknown  Qod" 
in  these  words : 

"What  you  worship  but  do  not  know~ 
this  is  what  I  now  proclaim. 

"The  God  who  created  the  world  and 
everything  in  It,  and  who  Is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  does  not  live  In  shrines  made  b; 
men.  It  Is  not  because  he  lacks  anything 
that  he  accepts  service  at  men's  hands,  for 
he  Is  himself  the  universal  giver  of  life  and 
breath  and  all  else.  He  created  every  raa 
of  men  of  one  stock,  to  Inhabit  the  wholt 
earth's  surface.  He  flxed  the  epochs  of  their 
history,  and  the  limits  of  their  territory. 
They  were  to  seek  God,  and,  it  might  be 
touch  and  find  him;  though  Indeed  he  is 
not  far  from  each  of  us,  for  in  him  we  live 
and  move,  in  him  we  exist;  as  some  of  your 
own  poets  have  said,  'We  are  his  ofif spring.'" 
No,  we  cannot  meet  the  challenge  alone 
and  we  need  not.  Por  all  over  the  world 
ministers  and  priests  of  the  organized 
churches  and  religious  Institutions  are  find- 
ing their  hands  upheld  and  their  work  re- 
flected In  the  increasing  activity  of  laymen 
such  as  we  here. 

One  evidence  Is  meetings  such  as  this  one 
in  various  capitals  of  the  world  which  Sena- 
tor Carlson  has  described. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  similar 
gathering  in  Athens  only  two  months  ago. 
Among  many  interesting  and  inspiring  facts 
I  found  that  in  1946,  during  and  after  a  ter- 
rible period  of  national  agony,  more  than  a 
thousand  leading  men  of  letters  and  scien- 
tists of  that  country  considered  It  their  duty 
to  declare  publicly  as  well  as  privately  theli 
conviction.  In  a  Declaration  accompanying 
their  Manifesto  entitled  "Towards  a  Chris- 
tian Civilization"  they  said,  among  other 
things: 

"1.  The  future  of  mankind,  and  that, 
more  si)eclfically,  of  our  country,  depends 
first  and  foremost  upon  the  laying  of  true 
and  unshakeable  foundations  for  the  life  ol 
contemporary  man,  whereby  alone  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  true  civilization  to  exist. 

"2.  Such  a  foundation  cannot  be  laid  If 
the  man  of  today  falls  to  use  that  treasure 
of  values  which  Christianity,  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  ethics  holds  out  to 
him  .  .  ." 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  this  morning 
as  we  pray  and  meditate  together  we  can 
encourage  this  Idea. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  as  leaders 
from  throughout  the  world  meet  together 
we  should  on  a  more  frequent  basis  in  small 
groups  find  ways  to  learn  how  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  share,  and  to  discuss  the  relevance 
of  Christ  and  His  teachings  In  our  political 
contemplations?  Is  it  too  much  to  believe 
that,  in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  we  could 
see  an  acceptance  of  this  concept  on  such  a 
scale  that  as  small  groups  of  responsible  per. 
sons  meet  In  capitals  and  key  cities  all  over 
the  world,  bonds  of  friendship,  trust,  and 
confidence  might  develop  in  our  civilization 
because  of  the  impact  of  God  upon  our 
lives? 

Can  we  not  all  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
m  our  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  for 
bringing  from  all  walks  of  life,  at  all  levels 
of  society,  people  from  many  nations  to- 
gether in  a  spiritual  bond  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  love — a  bond  that  strengthens 
the  more  superficially  contrived  political  and 
economic  ties  which  depend  for  sustenance 
on  the  shifting  tides  of  force  or  material 
advantage? 

We  may  well  ask,  what  have  we  done  to 
the  simple  message  and  this  supreme  lUe 
In  Christ  which  can  draw  us  together  In 
love  and  understanding  but  which  today 
seems  to  be  only  on  the  surface  of  our  r^ 
latlonshlp  and  not  its  primary  basis. 

It  Is  In  the  hope  of  translating  this  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  greater  spiritual  vital- 
ity  into   the   practical    expressions   of  our 
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dajly,  work-a-day  involvement  that  we  meet 

wday. 

The  need  Is,  as  always,  for  the  Individual 
gnd  personal  commitment  which  God  re- 
quires. Are  there  better  lyrics  anywhere  to 
point  up  this  truth  than  those  by  the 
prophet  Ezeklel:  "And  I  sought  for  a  man 
to  stand  In  the  gap  for  me  for  the  land.  .  .  ." 
(EMkiel  22:30). 

Through  history  in  each  generation  God 
das  sought  for  and  found  His  men,  men 
through  whom  He  could  work.  Even  as  He, 
the  Eternal  Word,  "Became  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  men"  so  today  He  comes  alive  in 
tbe  flesh  and  blood  of  men  who  dare  reach 
out  beyond  themselves  and  follow  on  in  His 

way. 

How  does  one  become  once  again  a  man 
who  Is  truly  Gcxl's  man?  Many  of  us  who 
count  ourselves  as  practical  men  of  the 
world  ask  this  bold  nagging  question  as  the 
waves  of  secular  life  enfold  us.  Perhaps,  an 
answer  may  be  found  In  the  words  of  an- 
other practical  man  of  the  world,  Paul,  who 
found  the  way  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  He 
formulated  a  prescription  of  Christian  be- 
havior In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

In  a  famous  passage  he  advises  "a  teacher 
should  employ  his  gift  In  teaching,  and  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  stirring  speech  should 
use  it  to  stir  his  hearers."  "If  you  give  to 
charity,  give  with  a  free  heart;  if  you  are  a 
leader,  exert  yourself  to  lead;  if  you  are  help- 
ing others  in  distress,  do  it  unselfishly."  In 
short,  whatever  you  do.  do  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  do  it  with  the  best  that  is  in 
you. 

This  essay  on  Christian  behavior  concludes 
with  a  catalog  of  maxims  which  can  neither 
be  paraphrased  or  improved.    A  few  are: 

"Love  in  all  sincerity,  loathing  evil  and 
dinging  to  the  good.  Let  love  for  our 
brotherhood  breed  warmth  of  mutual  affec- 
tion. Give  pride  of  place  to  one  another 
In  esteem. 

"With  unflagging  energy,  in  ardour  of 
spirit,  serve  the  Lord. 

"Let  hope  keep  you  Joyful;  In  trouble 
stand  firm;  persist  in  prayer." 

By  his  choice  of  the  metaphor  of  the 
human  body,  calling  Christians  the  body  of 
Christ,  Saint  Paul  made  clear  to  the  Romans 
that  the  Christian's  life  is  a  corporate  life. 
And,  having  made  this  clear,  he  comes 
straightway  to  the  essence  of  this  corporate 
earthly  life,  the  awareness  of  God's  presence 
In  loving  relationship  with  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

In  closing  let  me  recall  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's words: 

"He  who  shall  introduce  into  public  affairs 
the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity  will 
change  the  face  of  the  world." 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  United  States  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  year  1976. 

The  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on 
January  31,  1967,  has  memorialized  the 
Federal  Bicentennial  Committee  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  select 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  event  because  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Nation  and  is  deep  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrriON 

The  year  1976  marks  the  Bl-Centennlal 
<tf  the  United  States  and  the  occasion  will  be 


noted  with  a  celebration  which  should  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  to  be  presented  vrtthin 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  a 
Federal  Committee  has  been  formed  to  plan 
for  the  anniversary. 

This  committee  should  select  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  place  to  officially  observe 
the  occasion  since  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  Nation  and  a  city  deep  in  the  history 
of  the  states.  With  Independence  Hall  and 
the  beautiful  parks  connected  therewith,  no 
finer  setting  could  be  obtained. 

We  here  In  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  feel  that  no  city  other 
than  Philadelphia  should  be  considered  as 
the  place  to  mark  such  an  occasion;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  memorializes 
the  Federal  Bl-Centennlal  Committee  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  select 
the  city  of  brotherly  love  as  the  site  of  the 
Bl-Centennlal  celebration  of  the  United 
States  in  1976;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Bl-Centennlal  Com- 
mittee, to  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  each  member  of  the  House  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  Senate  Resolution  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Thomas  P.  McCreesh  and 
Stanley  G.  Stroup  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  the  thirty-first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, one  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven. 

(SEAL)  Mark  Gbitell,  Jr., 

Secretary.  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


PAUL        RAUSHENBUSH,        DISTIN- 
GUISHED WISCONSmiTE,  RETIRES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  one  of  America's  true  pio- 
neers retired  when  Paul  Raushenbush, 
the  director  of  Wisconsin's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  stepped 
down  after  35  years  of  service.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  this  brilliant  man  en- 
gineered the  first  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  in  the  Nation.  He  then 
went  on  to  head  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission's  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Department. 

Fortunately  for  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Paul  Raushenbush's  work  as  an  adminis- 
trator has  equaled  that  pioneer  legisla- 
tive effort,  I  think  Senators  can  best  get 
a  view  of  his  dedicated  performance 
reading  an  editorial  published  recently 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial,  com- 
menting on  the  Raushenbush  retirement, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  30,  1967] 
Raushenbush  Retires 

Wisconsin  can  have  pride,  and  regret,  in 
Saturday's  ceremonies  in  Madison.  They 
marked  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  state's  pioneer  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  and  the  official  retirement  of  Paul 
A.  Raushenbush,  state  director  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Raushenbush  was  one  of  that  band  of  en- 
lightened individuals — in  Its  ranks  John  R. 
Commons  and  Edwin  E.  Wltte — who  helped 
write  one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in 
this  state's  history.  Prom  their  labors  flowed 
a  wealth  of  social  legislation  which  has  sig- 
nificantly Influenced  the  nation  for  the  last 
three  decades. 

Gov.  Philip  F.  La  Follette  signed  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  on  Jan.  28,  1932, 
It  was  the  nation's  first.  Three  years  later  the 
federal  government  adopted  a  national  plan 
patterned  after  Wisconsin's, 


Unemployment  compensation  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  country's  principal  bulwarks 
against  serious  recession — an  automatic  sta- 
bilizer that  partially  helps  maintain  incomes 
when  production  slips  and  workers  are  laid 
off.  More  than  this,  it  is  an  essentially  hu- 
man device  that  helps  maintain  dignity  and 
avert  suffering. 

But  for  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
value  of  unemployment  compensation,  it  has 
taken  honest,  efficient,  dedicated  adminis- 
trators to  make  the  law  work.  Paul  Raush- 
enbush belongs  in  this  category.  Wisconsin 
ana  the  nation  owe  htm  gratitude. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSETS 
OF  SENATOR  SPONG  OF  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  dated  today,  wherein 
I  certified  as  true  a  complete  statement 
of  the  financial  assets  of  my  wife  and 
myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  9,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetart:  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing this  is  to  report  to  you  In  your  official 
capacity  a  statement  of  the  financial  status 
and  holdings  and  liabilities  for  my  wife  and 
myself. 

ASSETS 

Cash  In  checking  and  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  1966)  ap- 
proximately    (3,000.00 

Life  Insurance  policies  with  the 
following  insurers  (currently 
providing  for  death  benefits  to- 
taling (109,600) :  Minnesota 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Atlantic  Life  Insrurance 
Co.;  North  West  Mutual  Insurr 
ance  Co.;  Jefferson  Standard 
Insurance  Co.;  Northwestern 
National  Insurance  Co.;  Conti- 
nental Assurance  Co.;  Federal 
Employees  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance; cash  surrender  value  and 
accumiilated    dividends 12,291.85 

Stocks  as  listed  on  Schedule  A._  62,638.00 

Real  estate:  consisting  of  resi- 
dence at  316  North  Street, 
Portsmouth,  Va.;  one-fourth 
interest  In  200  acres  of  unim- 
proved property  at  Great  Bridge, 
Chesapeake,  Va.;  one-half  inter- 
est in  service  station  at  Gosport 
Road,  Portsmouth,  Va.;  less 
mortgage  on  Portsmouth  resi- 
dence (11,086.27,  and  encum- 
brance on  Great  Bridge 
acreage    (19,876.00 65,038.73 

Tangible  personal  property  In 
Portsmouth  home  and  rented 
house  in  Alexandria,  Va 6,000.00 

Notes  receivable,  accounts  receiva- 
ble, and  money  owed  by  Cooper, 
Spong,  and  Davis  as  a  result  of 
termination  of  full  partnership 
in  law  firm 22,481.44 

LIABTLrrlES 

Notes  at  American  National  Bank, 

Portsmouth,    Va 7,450.00 

Note  at  Bank  of  Virginia,  Ports- 
mouth, Va 14,600.00 

Note   at   First   National   Bank    of 

Norfolk,  Norfolk,  Va 20,000.00 

These  figures  disclose  a  net  worth  of  ap- 
proximately (129,400.02. 
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Upon  my  appointment  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  I  resigned 
as  a  director  of  American  Natlcjnal  Bank. 
Stock  which  I  hold  In  that  bank,  and  which 
represents  a  considerable  share  pf  my  as- 
sets, will  be  placed  In  trust  during  my  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Banking'  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  The  other  corp^fratlons  in 
which  I  hold  stock  are  small  real  festate  cor- 
porations owning  properties  In  tl^  cities  of 
Portsmouth.  Chesapeake,  suid  Accomac 
County,  Virginia. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  also  file  with  your 
office  an  annual  statement  of  my  Income  for 
the  ye2irs  of  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  foregoing.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  attest  as 
being  a  true  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
financial  holdings  and  liabilities  ^f  my  wile 
and  myself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  fitoNG.  Jr. 


SCRE0T7LK   A 

[Number  of  shares] 

Stocks: 

American  National  Bank 

2,113 

Old  Town  Corporation 

10 

Crawford  properties 

10 

Poplar  HlU  Farm.  Inc 

21 

Cedar  Point  Country  Club 

1 

Russell  Island  Corporation 

1 

NOMINATION  OP  JAMES  ^^  REYN- 
OLDS TO  BE  UNDER  SEuRETARY 
OF  LABOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  support  the  nomlhation  of 
James  F.  Reynolds  to  the  postl  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  when  it  catne  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Uibor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  have  kno^n,  liked, 
and  admired  Mr.  Resmolds  for  spme  years 
and  have  followed  with  very  reiil  interest 
his  remarkably  able  work  on  toiigh  prob- 
lems. I  know  what  a  great  hdlp  he  has 
been,  too,  in  working  out  acceptable  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems  each  of  us 
are  concerned  with  as  membars  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pupllc  Wel- 
fare. In  this  connection,  he  h^s  assisted 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcon^ttee  on 
Railroad  Retirement. 

Prom  a  more  personal  viewpoint,  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him  and  his  family.  This  appointment 
will  give  particular  pleasure  to  his  uncle, 
Judge  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  who  is  also 
a  remarkable  and  exceedingly  ]  able  man 
and  an  old  family  friend. 

It  is  with  very  real  joy,  then,  that  I 
congratulate  both  the  adminlsiration  on 
its  nomination  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
the  Senate,  which  approved  thfe  nomina- 
tion on  February  3,  1967.  A^id  to  Jim 
Reynolds:  Best  wishes  for  a  successful 
tenure  of  oflBce. 


JMAN 


RATIFICATION  OP  HUMAN"  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  LIES  WEH,  WITHIN 
SENATE'S  TREATYMAK^G  AU- 
THORITY 


immedijately 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  Pres: 
rise  today  to  continue  my 
Senate   consideration 
Senate    ratification    ultimately 
conventions  on  forced  labor, 
litical  rights  of  women,  and 
feel  obliged  to  respond  to 
sincere  opponents  of  ratiflcatibn 

The  opposition  to  any  intern  itional  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  United 


dent,  as  I 

effolrts  to  win 

and 

of    the 

slavery,  po- 

genocide,  I 

so  ne  of  the 


States  is  usually  divided  unequally 
among  the  vigilant,  the  vacuous,  and  the 
vicious.  No  response  of  mine  will  satisfy 
the  third  group — which  Is,  thankfully, 
greater  in  decibels  than  it  is  in  devotees. 
The  second  group,  also  a  distinct  mi- 
nority, yearns  interminably  for  an  un- 
attainable "Portress  America,"  safely 
insulated  from  all  problems  and  ideas 
alien  to  their  own  definition  of 
"American." 

But  the  first  group — the  vigilant  and 
sincere — have  offered  substantive  criti- 
cisms of  these  conventions.  These  peo- 
ple are  owed  an  explanation.  I  have 
attempted  during  my  daily  statements  to 
answer  many  of  these  criticisms  and  am 
confident  that  some  doubts  and  fears 
about  these  conventions  may  have  al- 
ready been  allayed. 

But  a  recurring  argument  against  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  conventions  is  that 
they  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  treaty- 
making  authority.  Of  course,  the  treaty 
power  is  expressly  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  by  article  n,  section 
2,  of  our  Constitution.  While  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  (Geofroy  v.  Riggs 
133  U.S.  258,  267  (1890))  that  the  treaty 
power  does  not  authorize  what  the 
Constitution  forbids,  and  again,  in  1957, 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  to- 
gether cannot  nullify  constitutional 
prohibitions  (Reid  v.  Covert  354  U.S.  1, 
17),  the  treaty  power  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Court  to  extend  beyond 
matters  on  which  the  Congress  can 
legislate. 

Thus  while  Congress  was  powerless  to 
regulate  the  killing  of  birds  flying  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  this 
matter  could  be  properly  and  legally 
determined  by  treaty  followed  by  imple- 
menting legislation. 

With  all  due  respect  and  deference  to 
the  Audubon  Society  and  other  kindred 
souls  whose  objectives  I  laud  and  have 
supported,  can  any  among  us  deny  the 
immeasurably  greater  value  of  one  hu- 
man life  to  all  the  flocks  of  wild  geese 
aflight? 

This  is  what  these  conventions  deal 
with — human  life,  human  rights,  and 
human  dignity. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  legalistic 
attacks  upon  these  conventions  by  quot- 
ing from  a  recent  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  International  Law: 

No  provision  of  any  of  these  Conventions 
conflicts  with  express  limitations  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  Conventions  express  limitations  on  the 
United  States  and  the  States  which  are  al- 
ready contained  In  our  Constitution,  and 
particularly  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  legality  of  these 
conventions  is  apparent.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate see  clearly  through  the  smokescreens 
of  obstruction  and  perceive  our  obliga- 
tion to  mankind.  Let  us  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  on  forced  labor, 
genocide,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 

COMMENT  ON  MESSAGE  ON  INDIA 
FOOD 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  continuation  of  the  war 
on  hunger  via  the  India  food  message  is 


most  welcome.  We  in  Montana  have 
great  interest  in  this  program  for  rea- 
sons of  philanthropy,  service  to  fellow 
men,  and  economic  benefits.  Many  of 
our  citizens,  educators,  and  members  of 
industry  have  contributed  In  the  past 
through  CARE  and  other  private 
agencies  and  through  the  more  well- 
known  public  channels  of  assistance. 

Surely  all  Americans  will  welcome  this 
increase  of  Interest,  resources,  and  serv- 
ices for  the  less  fortunate  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  We  must  all  keep  in  mind 
that  while  India  is  currently  the  major 
recipient  of  this  help,  many  other  coun- 
tries are  also  in  need. 

This  program  is  sound  for  many  good 
reasons.  India,  and  other  nations  par- 
ticipating are  doing  more  and  more  to  be 
of  help  in  solving  their  own  problems. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  helping.  Dutch  and  Italian  resources 
are  also  contributing.  Perhaps  most 
significant  of  all,  the  message  under- 
scores the  role  of  the  World  Bank  using 
an  India  Aid  Consortium  as  the  adminis- 
trative mechanism  for  integrating  broad 
programs  of  economic  assistance  with 
capital  and  technical  assistance  tied  in 
with  agricultural  development. 

Specifically,  I  believe  the  messsige  dem- 
onstrates that  the  American  people: 

First.  Have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world  in 
general  and  a  sense  of  appreciation  in 
particular  for  what  India,  for  example, 
has  been  doing  to  help  itself; 

Second.  Fully  recognize  that  you  can- 
not wage  war  on  hunger  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  We  here  as  well  as  ofllcials  in 
India  must  be  assured  of  our  continuing 
willingness  to  help;  and. 

Third.  Recognize  that  we  need  to  per- 
form a  role  of  international  catalyst  to 
stimulate  the  widest  possible  national 
participation  in  the  fight  against  hunger. 
As  there  is  congressional  discussion 
of  this  massive  and  important  war  on 
one  of  mankind's  greatest  enemies,  I 
hope  that  we  will  also  consider  some  pos- 
sible Innovative  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. Let  us  do  all  the  President  has 
requested,  and  more. 

For  example,  last  year,  by  exerting 
huge  efforts,  India's  ports  increased  their 
handling  of  grain  from  500,000  tons  per 
month  up  to  three  times  that  much  from 
May  to  October.  Two  thousand  freight 
cars  joined  thousands  of  trucks  in  get- 
ting the  urgently  needed  grain  to  the 
128,000  fair-price  distribution  shops, 
which  in  turn  reached  nearly  121  million 
people — one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
India. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  perhaps  we 
should  consider  the  cost-benefit  of  look- 
ing to  the  jumbo  jet  cargo  aircraft  now 
being  produced  by  our  industry  for  more 
direct  shipment  of  some  of  the  products 
that  are  basic  to  this  war.  The  time 
may  come  when  we  will  need  this  type 
of  gigantic  food  lift  and  it  may  well  be 
a  reasonable  and  effective  way  to  per- 
form this  vital  mission. 


AID  AND  THE  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
McGovern],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
has  phoned  a  statement  which  he  wished 
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to  make  In  regard  to  the  President's 
splendid  message  on  foreign  aid.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
tbe  Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoRD,  as  follows: 

AID    AND    THE    WAB    ON     HUNGER 

(Statement  by  Senator  George  McGovesn,  of 
South  Dakota   regarding   the  President's 
jneesage  on  foreign  aid) 
The  President's  foreign  aid  message  very 
wisely  Identifies  agricultural  development  as 
the  principal  need  of  the  world  today  and  a 
priority  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram- 
Food  for  the  world's  growing  population  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  development  problem, 
and  m  the  end,  the  developing  world  must 
Bolve  It.    The  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  food  problem  vrtll  be  long  in  the  solving 
and  Is  enormously  complicated.    We  recog- 
nize that  while  the  United  States  will  flb  Its 
part,  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  If  the 
developing  nations  themselves  get  Into  msud- 
mum  production. 

The  strategy  of  the  moment  Is  that  Amer- 
ica and  her  partners  will  continue  to  fill  the 
food  gap  while  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
agricultural  groups.  Is  doing  all  It  can,  under 
the  highest  priority,  to  help  the  developing 
nations  create  the  means  to  feed  their  people. 
That  Is  why  I  am  pleased  that  In  the  last 
year  or  so  AID  has  Increased  the  things  It  does 
to  help  agriculture  by  well  over  a  third. 

Sometimes,  these  agricultural  aids  are 
obvious,  as  when  money  Is  loaned  to  buy 
fertilizer  or  to  build  a  plant  to  make  It;  or 
when  better  seeds,  hardier  cattle,  and  more 
nourishing  feeds  are  successfully  Introduced 
In  an  alien  climate;  or  when  a  new  dam  not 
only  brings  light  and  power  to  a  farm,  but 
water  to  Its  fields. 

Yet  aid  to  agriculture  U  more  than  that. 
It  Is  schools  to  train  both  farmers  and  teach- 
ers of  farmers.  It  U  a  road  for  getting  crops 
to  market  and  bringing  things  back.  It  Is 
planting  the  Idea  that  ten  Illiterate  villagers 
acting  together  can  do  more  about  their 
condition  than  all  the  governments  In  the 
world  can  do  for  them.  It  Is  availability  of 
simple  credit,  or  a  knowledge  of  prices  and 
marketing,  or  reformed  landholdlng  prac- 
tices. Finally,  It  Is  the  careful  relating  of 
each  factor  to  the  others  by  skillful  managers 
and  administrators. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job,  but  the  approach  Is 
right.  It  is  these  things  and  the  projects 
necessary  to  help  bring  them  about  that  are 
contemplated  In  proposals  the  President  Is 
making.  He  has  asked  that  we  wage  war 
on  hunger.  I  regard  the  war  on  hunger  as 
the  most  Important  war  of  our  time.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  support  this  by  giving  Its 
endorsement  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 


Ing  markets  needed  by  American  dairy 
farmers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  more  than  SVz  million 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will  be  sent 
into  this  country  during  1967. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced,  the  "Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967,"  which  would  give 
protection  to  the  dairy  farmer,  and  at 
the  same  time  let  our  friends  overseas 
share  in  our  markets.  Under  this  act, 
foreign  countries  would  have  quotas 
based  on  1961-65  averages.  The  legis- 
lation would  use  the  annual  average 
quantities  of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk 
solids  imported  during  1961-65  as  a  base 
for  setting  quotas.  Also,  foreign  coim- 
tries  would  share  in  the  growth  of  our 
markets  in  the  same  proportion  as  our 
own  farmers.  So  this  is  a  fair  bill.  It 
does  not  stop  the  importation  of  dairy 
products,  but  it  does  provide  needed 
quotas. 

Such  a  bill  would  establish  definite 
levels  of  imports,  which  would  be  known 
to  our  own  farmers  as  well  as  foreign 
countries,  and  would  allow  both  to  plan 
production  for  coming  years.  It  is  not 
fair  to  our  dairy  farm  industry  to  set  up 
a  quota  system  which  does  not  work. 
That  is  why  the  bill  is  needed — to  put  an 
end  to  the  evasion  of  quotas  which  are 
causing  prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers  to 
fall  below  parity. 

The  evasion  of  quotas  interferes  with 
the  dairy  price  support  program  and 
keeps  prices  from  reaching  parity. 

The  bill  provides  for  domestic  market 
expansion  and  also  would  permit  the 
President  to  authorize  additional  imports 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  is  being  sponsored  by  40  Sena- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
a  bill  which  will  be  supported  by  nearly 
every  dairy  farmer  in  this  country.  I 
would  be  much  surprised  If  I  received 
even  one  letter  from  a  dairy  farmer  op- 
posing the  bill. 

I  feel  that  passage  of  the  bill  is  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  protect  the  interests 
of  our  dairy  farmers.  I  know  that  it  has 
the  support  of  the  dairy  farm  industry, 
and  I,  along  with  the  industry,  consider  It 
the  most  important  legislation  affecting 
the  dairy  farmer  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 


IMPORTATION    OF    FOREIGN-PRO- 
DUCED DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24,  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirk]  and  38  other 
Senators  in  introducing  a  bill  (S.  612) 
which  provides  for  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  the  bypassing  of  the  quotas 
established  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign-produced dairy  products. 

For  the  past  few  years,  imports  of 
dairy  products  have  been  increasing  at 
such  an  alarming  rate  that  the  American 
dairy  farmer  has  been  badly  hurt.  By 
tricks  and  by  producing  new  products 
which  do  not  come  under  quotas  import- 
ers are  sending  In  millions  of  pounds 
of  dairy  products  which   are  displac- 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  salute  102  fine  young  Americans 
with  whom  the  U.S.  Senate  became  ac- 
quainted when  they  came  to  Washington 
as  guests  of  the  Senate  and  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  in  the  final 
week  of  January. 

Certainly  those  adults  who  may  occa- 
sionally have  misgivings  with  regard  to 
the  youth  of  today  found  resison  last 
month  to  take  heart  after  meeting  with 
or  learning  of  the  caliber  of  the  young 
people  who  participated  in  the  fifth  an- 
nual Senate  youth  program.  The  future 
of  this  Nation  seems  assured  when  one 
assumes  that  the  students  who  were  the 
guests  of  this  body  at  that  time  are  only 
a  small  proportion  of  young  Americans 
everywhere  with  similar  qualifications 
and  interests. 


During  their  week  in  Washington  the 
visitors  followed  daily  regimes  which 
contributed  vtistly  to  their  firsthand  In- 
formation on  the  operations  of  their 
country's  governmental  machinery.  In 
addition  to  their  day  in  Senate  offices, 
during  which  they  heard  an  address  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
they  were  treated  to  a  mock  session  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  "Fish- 
bait"  Miller,  were  briefed  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense,  and  Justice  and 
were  greeted  by  such  notables  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  John  McCormack,  Acting 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Ambassador  at  Large  Averell  Harriman, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoov- 
er. The  week  was  climaxed  by  an  inter- 
view at  the  White  House  with  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  most  memorable  of 
many  thrills. 

Senators  who  accepted  Invitations  to 
address  the  group  will  attest  to  the  fact 
that  their  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and 
national  problems  was  rather  startling 
when  one  considers  that  they  are  yet 
teenagers.  It  should  be  a  source  of  re- 
newed inspiration  to  us  who  have  per- 
haps been  too  long  too  close  to  such 
matters. 

Our  thanks  to  those  who  assisted  with 
arrangements  for  the  visit,  particularly 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst.  Sr.,  who 
are  never  far  away  from  their  charges 
during  that  week  and  who  serve  as  hosts 
for  the  visit.  I  commend  also  Mr.  Ira 
Walsh  who  is  director  of  the  program 
and  who,  5  years  ago,  conceived  it;  Lt. 
Col.  Edward  Ellis  and  Maj.  Robert 
Keener  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Public  Affairs  Office  for  their  efforts  in 
cormection  with  obtaining  escort  officers, 
arranging  for  participation  of  various 
elements  of  military  musical  groups  and 
a  Defense  Department  briefing ;  and  Mr. 
Stephen  King,  briefing  arrangements  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  State,  who, 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  set  up  a 
fascinating  morning  session  in  the  State 
Department  auditorium.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  a  word  for  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  services  who  were 
assigned  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  escort  the  students  and  oversee  their 
welfare  at  all  times.  The  names  of  the 
officers  from  the  four  branches  of  the 
services  are  attached  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recoro,  as  are  the  names  of  the  partici- 
pating students. 

This  year  I  was  serving  as  cochairman 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong]  ;  for  me  it  was  the  third  such  privi- 
lege. I  congratulate  the  young  people 
of  the  Senate  youth  program  on  their 
enthusiasm,  knowledge,  and  eagerness  to 
serve;  I  hope  the  Senate  and  my  col- 
leagues will  continue  to  welcome  them  in 
ensuing  years;  I  commend  the  Hearst 
Foundation  for  making  the  program 
available  to  the  students  and  to  us  here 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lists 
of  participating  students  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  escort  officers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Headquarters, 
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Headquarters, 
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Shlelds,  US 
DC.  20390. 
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Fifth  Annual  Touth  Procbam- 
or  Detense  Escort 

ABMT 

Cpt.  Joseph  P.  McLaughlin  br.  (OIC), 
Headquarters,  1st  Bn.  3d  Inf  (The  Old 
Guard » .  Fort  Myer,  Virginia  22211 

Cpt.  Charles  L.  Llttan,  Headqiiarters.  1st 
Bn,  3d  Ini  {The  Old  Guard) .  For|  Myer.  Vir- 
ginia 22211. 

1st  Lt.  Allen  E.  Davis.  Headquarters,  Fort 
Myer,  Port  Myer.  Virginia  22211. 

1st  Lt.  Michael  D.  Medlock, 
Port  Myer.  Port  Myer,  Virginia 

2d   Lt.   Diane   Obloy.    528th 
Meade.  Maryland. 

2d   Lt.    Timothy    Anderson 
Port  L.J.   McNalr,   Port  LJ.  McJ^alr 
Ington,  DC. 

2d  Lt.  Marcla  E.  Thompson.  PiJA  Division. 
Officer  of  the  Secretary,  US  Arrr  y  Engineer 
School,  Port  Belvolr,  Virginia  220eJD 

NAVY 

Lt.  Paul  R.  Sundstrom.  US  Natral  Station 
Bldg  No.  153,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt.    (Junior  grade)    Edward  J. 
Naval  Air  Facility,  Washington, 

Lt.  (Jg)  Gerald  J.  Doherty,  Na^al 
Station,  3801  Nebraska  Avenue  ^ 
Ington,  D.C. 

Ens.  William  M.  Hall,  NAVCOS$ACT 
#196.     Washington    Navy    Yard 
ton.  DC. 

Ens.  Auzanne  I.  McElroy,  ACltO  General 
General  Planning  and  Programming,  Room 
40710,  Pentagon,  Washington,  DjC. 

MARINE  CORPS 

Ist  Lt.  Lawrence  J.  Ball,  MTCo, 
Marine    Corps    Schools,    Quantlob,    Virginia 
22134. 

1st  Lt.  Timothy  P.  Swartz.  H^dquarters 
Battalion,   Headquarters,  Marine 
llngton.  Virginia  22134. 

1st  Lt.  Henry  W.  Buse  III.  HSJS  Co.  TBS, 
Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,   /irglnia. 

1st  Lt.  J.  A.  Straley.  H&S  Co.  SDT,  Marine 
Corps  Schools.  Quantlco.  Virginia. 

1st  Lt.  Sara  J.  Prltchett,  Headquarters  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Washington.  D.C.  20380. 

1st  Lt.  Elsie  M.  Johnson  (Asst   IZ  ^ , , 

cation   Officer,   Hq  Bn.  Hendersoii  Hail,  HQ 
MC,  Arlington,  Virginia  22134. 

AIR  FORCE 

1st  Lt.  Carole  M.  Pyles,  DPF.  Cfentral  Base 
Fund,  1001st  Air  Base  Wing,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Washington.  D.C.  20311. 

2d  Lt.  Karen  Miller,  1100th  Air  Base  Wing, 
Office  of  Information,  Boiling  API  I,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

2d  Lt.  Prank  Kruschinsky,  KOlst  ABW, 
Andrews   APB,   Washington,    DC,   20331. 

2d  Lt.  WnUam  T.  Wyant,  VSAF  Hospital, 
Andrews   APB,   Washington,   DC    20331. 

2d  Lt.  Marshall  K.  Dobry.  llOOIh  Civil  En- 
gineering Squadron,  Boiling  API ,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20332. 

2d  Lt.  Alfred  G.  Hanney.  llOOlJi  Civil  En- 
gineering Squadron.  Boiling  AP*.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20332. 

NAMES     OF     STtTDENTS     PABTICIPAT^G 
FIFTH   ANNUAL   SENATE    YOUTH 

Alabama.  B.  Davis  Hayes 
Charles  Edgar  Allen.  Cuba. 

Alaska.  Jerome  Davis  of  Ft 
and  Dorothy  A.  Hall  of  Cratg. 

Arizona.  Jennie  Tom  of  Tucso^i 
vln  L.  Colvln  of  Olendale. 

Arkansas.  Troy  R.  Pulfer  of 
Charles  E.  Jackson  Jr.,  of  _, 

California.    Jonathan    G.   Brls^ln 
Alto,  and  Cathleen  L.  Cooper  of 

Colorado.   Judy  Ann   Bryant  < 
and  Gary  E.  Dungan  of  Sallda. 

Connecticut,     Grace     Anna 
Bloomfleld.  and  Walter  K.  EarU 

Delaware,    Christopher   H.    Little 
mlngton  and  Mark  Henry  Jones 

District  of  Columbia,  Bernlce 
and  Clarence  P.  Stanback  Jr. 

Florida,  Aubrey  O.  Dlcus  Jr.  of 
James  D.  Hess  of  SatelUte  Beach. 
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Georgia,  Mary  Kathryn  Zachary  of  Macon 
and  Jay  Pahn  of  Atlanta. 

Hawaii,  A.  Scott  LeUhead  of  Hllo  and  Jo 
Ann  Yuklmura  of  Llhue,  Kauai. 

Idaho,  John  J.  StrelS  of  Lewlston  and 
Gregory  C.  Hill  of  Pocatello. 

Illinois,  Peter  M.  Bateman  of  LaGrange 
and  Dale  M.  Stein  of  Lincolnwood. 

Indiana,  Whitney  T.  Shiner  of  New  Al- 
bany and  Daniel  M.  Satlnsky  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Iowa,  Michael  Edgerton  of  Manning  and 
Peter  Michael   Solar   of   Cedar  Rapids. 

Kansas.  Mary  Elizabeth  Hudson  of  Hut- 
chinson and  Robert  Van  Elliott  of  Osborne. 

Kentucky.  Ronald  James  Com  of  Ash- 
land, and  William  Duane  Snider  of  Hopklns- 
vUle. 

Louisiana.  Edwin  Staman  OgUvie  of  Shreve- 
port  and  Alan  B.  Richards  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine.  William  B.  Hopkins  of  Rockland 
and  Linda  Benzie  of  Orono. 

Maryland,  Dale  Stephen  Elliott  of  Mau- 
gansvtlie  and  Douglas  W.  Kreshover  of 
Bethesda. 

Massachusetts,  Ronald  P.  Sudiuko  of  New 
Andover  and  Bette  A.  Flumere  of  Pramlng- 
ham. 

Michigan.  David  J.  Carlyon  of  Bay  City  and 
Darry  W.  Dusblber  of  Plymouth. 

Minnesota.  Charles  W.  Skrlef  of  Interna- 
tional Falls,  and  Stephen  Mark  Larson  of 
Hopkins. 

Mississippi.  H.  Crawford  Rhaley  of  Jackson 
and  Samuel  T.  Lloyd  III  of  Canton. 

Missouri,  Patrick  L.  Plnnell  of  Columbia 
and  Robert  R.  Broyles  of  Springfield. 

Montana,  Rachel  Ann  Vielleux  of  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  Joseph  Alan  Savage  of  Kallspell. 

Nebraska,  Leon  G.  Rosenthal  of  Beatrice 
and  Suzanne  Schwartzkopf  of  Lincoln. 

Nevada,  Monte  N.  Stewart  of  Las  Vegas,  and 
Thomas  C.  Relley  of  Reno. 

New  Hampshire,  Kathleen  D.  Mills  of 
Groveton,  and  William  C.  Barrett  of  Keene. 

New  Jersey.  Mark  T.  Gaterud  of  Fleming- 
ton  and  Susan  L.  Stout  of  East  Brunswick. 

New  Mexico,  Jon  P.  Kottke  of  Parmington 
and  Nancy  D.  Breen  of  Tucumcarl. 

New  York,  Judith  E.  Gruber  of  New  York 
City  and  Henry  J.  Sommer  of  Schenectady. 

North  Carolina.  Paul  Jay  Saenger  of  Ashe- 
ville.  and  Jacob  Franklin  Alexander  of  Salis- 
bury. 

North  Dakota,  Donald  J.  Ganyo  of  Grafton 
and  Robert  R.  Kempf  of  Bismarck. 

Ohio.  Keith  A.  Davis  of  Shaker  Heights  and 
Charles  R.  Williams  of  Dayton. 

Oklahoma.  Larry  G.  Shirts,  of  Enid  and 
Helena  L.   Baranoff  of  Tulsa. 

Oregon,  Clarene  Esther  Shelley  of  Spring- 
field, and  Wlllard  Monroe  Walch,  Jr.  of  Eagle 
Point. 

Pennsylvania,  Andrew  A.  Bucke  of  Waynes- 
boro and  George  E.  Chalmers  of  Meadow- 
brook. 

Rhode  Island,  Robert  M.  Entman  of  Provi- 
dence and  Douglas  B.  Plckard  of  East  Green- 
wich. 

South  Carolina,  Ernest  D.  B.  Plttman  of 
Columbia,  and  M.  Brannon  Sell  of  North  Au- 
gusta. 

South  Dakota.  Dale  R.  Sorenson  of  Mitch- 
ell, and  Joyce  Ann  Goodwin  of  Ash  ton. 

Tennessee,  Robert  I.  Shapiro  of  Chattanoo- 
ga, and  Barbara  Ann  Dortch  of  Memphis. 

Texas.  Gay  Carol  Robinson  of  Dallas,  and 
Robert  Michael  Mann  of  Austin. 

Utah,  Donald  C.  Hughes  Jr.  of  Ogden,  and 
Lawrence  J.  Jensen  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont.  Joan  T.  Burke  of  Rutland,  and 
Alan  K.  Long  of  South  Burlington. 

Virginia,  Nancy  Rivers  Adams  of  Roanoke, 
and  Steven  Wyck  Shrader  of  Winchester. 

Washington,  Franklin  D.  Raines  of  Seattle, 
and  Starr  M.  Tavenner  of  Seattle. 

West  Virginia,  Betsy  Shaffer  GUmore  of 
Vienna,  and  Miles  C.  Gary  III  of  Cedar  Grove. 

Wisconsin,  Robert  A.  Brokl  of  Pewaukee, 
and  Richard  W.  Lyons  of  Holcombe. 

Wyoming.  Kathleen  M.  Doyle  of  Casper, 
and  Chris  Richardson  Redburn  of  Sheridan. 


Participating  student  reporters 


Roger   Wllmot  Smith  of  San   Bernardino 
California. 
Stephen  D.  Tanzer  of  Arlington,  Virginia, 


SENATOR  MILTON  R.  YOUNG   OP 
NORTH   DAKOTA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
January  25,  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson  1  spoke  so  fa- 
vorably of  our  colleague,  Senator  Muton 
Young,  and  placed  in  the  Record  North 
Dakota  House  Concurrent  Resolution  G, 
commending  Senator  Young  for  his  out- 
standing and  dedicated  service  to  his  own 
State  and  to  the  Nation.  I  wish  I  had 
been  here  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Carlson,  and  I  do  so 
now.  A  part  of  the  North  Dakota  Legis- 
lative Assembly  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  with  each  succeeding  year,  Milton 
Young  by  his  physical  stamina,  conscientious 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  his  State  and 
Nation  and  their  citizens,  has  expanded  In 
stature  and  respect,  by  all  with  whom  he 
represents  and  associates. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  serve  with  Senator  Younc 
since  1959  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  can  categorically  state  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  hard- 
working members  of  this  great  commit- 
tee, and  that  he  does  indeed  have  the 
great  physical  stamina  and  interest  cited 
in  the  resolution.  We  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  now  look  to  Sena- 
tor Young  for  leadership  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  Senate  as  we  undertake 
the  monumental  task  of  considering  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
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ROGER      BROEKER,      OF      EDISON, 
NEBR.,  A  ONE-MAN  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  inrite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  work 
of  a  U.S.  soldier  during  his  spare  time 
while  on  Army  duty  in  Ethiopia,  Africa. 
This  young  man,  Roger  Broeker,  of  Edi- 
son, Nebr..  was  active  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  In  4-H  Club 
work  In  Nebraska  before  entering  the 
service.  During  his  off-duty  hours  while 
serving  with  the  Army  in  Ethiopia,  Roger 
helped  an  orphanage  to  provide  an  edu- 
cation and  livelihood  for  44  boys.  His 
part  drew  strongly  on  his  farm  back- 
groimd  and  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Farmers  in  the  western  Nebraska  area 
where  Roger  lives  donated  corn  and  mllo 
seed  which  his  father  sent  to  him. 
Working  with  Ethiopian  agricultural  ad- 
•  visers,  he  planted  the  seed  in  the  Keren 
area.  The  com  had  a  good  yield.  More 
importantly,  Roger  performed  a  human- 
itarian service  In  the  highest  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  relations 
with  foreign  peoples. 

This  young  man  was  not  a  member  ol 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  was  a  one-mac 
Peace  Corps,  working  on  a  voluntary 
basis  in  his  spare  time  while  stationed 
overseas  with  the  Army.  He  has  now 
returned  to  Nebraska  and  is  giving  talks 
and  Showing  slides  of  his  experiences. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  before  the 


Senate  today  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  him  which  was  published 
in  the  Arapahoe,  Nebr.,  Public  Mirror 
on  February  2.  ^       _..  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ifas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seed  Pdrnished   by   Edison  SoLorER  Makes 
Improvement  in  Ethiopian  Corn 

Roger  Broeker,  after  18  months  U.S.  Army 
duty  m  Ethiopia,  Africa,  Is  enjoying  a  45-day 
leave  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oral 
Broeker  of  Edison.  With  some  interesting 
experiences  outside  of  army  duty,  Roger  has 
been  busy  presenting  a  number  of  programs, 
Ulustrated  from  the  thousands  of  slides  that 
he  took  while  there.  He  is  to  furnish  the 
program  for  the  Arapahoe  Rotary  meeting 
tonight. 

An  Oxford  high  school  graduate  in  1963, 
Roger  was  an  FFA  member  and  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  In  4-H  work.  This  led  to  his  in- 
terest In  helping  the  farmers  of  the  area 
where  he  was  stationed  on  his  off-duty  hours. 
Roger  also  helped  with  the  Lambda  Orphan- 
age where  44  boys  are  getting  an  education 
and  have  beds  to  sleep  in. 

This  volunteer  work  among  the  people  of 
the  country  is  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  government  as  promoting  better  re- 
lations and  Roger  has  been  commended  for 
a  citation  for  his  work. 

Roger  was  sent  to  Keren,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia, 
on  July  15  and  was  stationed  with  a  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Company  at  a 
communications  station  at  an  elevation  of 
7600  feet.  Eritrea,  a  former  Italian  colony,  is 
now  a  part  of  Ethiopia  and  is  a  mountainous 
section  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  The  small 
walled-off  patches  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture are  about  all  the  natives  can  secure  for 
growing  crops  and  Roger  felt  that  even  so. 
Unproved  seed  would  Increase  their  returns. 

Farmers  of  this  area  donated  corn  and  mllo 
seed  which  Roger's  father  sent  to  him  and 
which,  working  with  Ethiopian  agricultural 
advisors,  he  planted  In  the  Keren  area. 

The  crops  were  planted  the  first  part  of 
July  and  harvested  In  October.  The  corn 
had  a  good  yield  with  the  ears  approximately 
4  to  5  times  larger  than  the  native  corn,  also 
shown  in  an  accompanying  picture.  The 
plants  were  about  12  to  15  inches  apart,  part 
being  planted  in  rows  and  part  broadcast  in 
the  native  method.  The  mllo  was  handled 
In  the  same  method,  only  the  seeds  were 
planted  at  Intervals  of  approximately  fl  to  8 
Inches. 

One  deterrent  to  harvesting  a  full  yield 
was  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  green 
com  as  roasting  ears. 

Roger's  picture  collection  Includes  many 
others  including  a  brief  snap  of  "The  Little 
Man",  Halle  Selassie.  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
who  will  be  75  this  year  and  who  has  ruled 
since  1930.  Many  liberal  Innovations  has 
been  in  the  government  since  his  rule. 

His  slides  Include  those  of  beautiful,  mod- 
ernistic churches.  Christianity  is  the  pre- 
dominant religion  of  the  country,  the  Coptic 
faith  having  been  embraced  by  Ethiopia  In 
330  AX).  Roger's  reply.  In  regard  to  his  re- 
ligion, that  he  was  a  "Protestant"  meant 
nothing  to  the  Ethiopian  people.  However, 
his  parents  sent  him  a  crose  at  his  request 
and  which  proved  a  most  satisfactory  symbol 
to  them. 

One  of  Roger's  remarks  in  his  talks.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  scenes  In  his  slides,  "It  Isn't 
what  my  visions  of  Africa  were  when  I  left 
but  I  now  feel  I've  seen  how  other  people 
In  the  world  live  who  aren't  as  fortunate  as 
we  are." 


WILLIAM  PRESTON  LANE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day of  this  week  marked  the  passing  of 
William  Preston  Lane.  Jr.,  Governor  of 


Maryland  from  1947  to  1951.  WilUam 
Preston  Lane  was  a  giant  in  my  State 
of  Maryland,  and  a  model  of  courage 
for  all  men  in  public  life  in  America. 

During  his  74  years,  Governor  Lane 
achieved  success  in  business,  the  law, 
newspaper  publishing,  and  the  Army. 
Even  at  his  death  he  was  serving  Mary- 
land well  as  honorary  chairman  and 
working  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Commission,  which  is  pre- 
paring for  the  revision  of  Maryland's 
100-year-old  constitution. 

Courage  was  the  hallmark  of  William 
Preston  Lane.  He  earned  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  during  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive  in  1918. 

Against  the  advice  of  seasoned  poli- 
ticians suid  despite  public  threats,  as  at- 
torney general  of  Maryland,  he  endured 
being  stoned  and  jeered  by  angry  crowds 
to  hunt  the  lynchers  who  had  murdered 
two  men  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 

In  1947,  upon  his  election  as  Governor, 
Lane  fought  for  and  secured  the  passage 
of  a  highly  unpopular  State  sales  tax  in 
order  to  pull  the  State  back  from  finan- 
cial chaos.  Despite  warnings  that  he 
was  committing  political  suicide,  he 
pushed  through  a  program,  based  on  the 
new  tax  base,  containing  more  reforms 
than  Maryland  had  seen  in  decades.  As 
his  reward,  some  still-angry  citizens 
hurled  pennies  at  him  and  his  family 
during  his  campaign  for  reelection,  and 
he  was  swept  from  office  by  the  greatest 
majority  In  Maryland  history. 

William  Preston  Lane  was  a  great  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  Now  he  is  so  recog- 
nized throughout  our  State.  He  strove 
vigorously  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it, 
despite  personal  risk  and  against  the 
transient  angers  of  public  opinion, 

William  Preston  Lane  was  the  kind  of 
man  of  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  men 
stumbled  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better. 

The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is  ac- 
tually In  the  arena,  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust  and  sweat  and  blood:  who  strives  val- 
iantly, who  errs  and  comes  up  short  again, 
who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the  great 
devotions,  and  spends  himself  In  a  worthy 
cause,  who  at  the  best  knows  in  the  end  the 
triumphs  of  high  achievement,  and  who  at 
the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at  least  falls  while 
daring  greatly,  so  that  his  place  shall  never 
be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who  know 
neither  defeat  nor  victory. 

Maryland  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
William  Preston  Lane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  and  editorials 
about  Governor  Lane,  published  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  New  York  Times  of 
February  8.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.   1967) 
WnxiAM  Preston  Lane,  Jr„  Dies:    Former 
Governor  op  Maryland — Democrat  Intro- 
duced State's  First  Sales  Tax  DtmiNO  194&- 
50  Term  op  Office 

Hagerstown,  Md..  Feb.  8. — Former  Gov. 
William  Preston  Lane  Jr..  a  prominent  Demo- 
cratic leader,  died  at  his  home  here  yester- 
day.   He  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Lane  served  as  Governor  from  1946  to 
1950,  and  Introduced  the  first  sales  tax.  which 
proved  a  fiscal  success. 


He  did  not  seek  public  office  after  his  defeat 
In  1950  but  remained  active  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional levels. 

Mr.  Lane,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Herald-Mall  Company,  newspaper  pub- 
lUhers  In  Hagerstown,  was  a  director  of  sev- 
eral large  companies. 

outspoken  politician 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Washington  County,  Md., 
and  of  the  Maddox,  Claggett  and  other  pio- 
neer famUles  of  southern  Maryland.  One  of 
his  ancestors  was  a  proprietary  governor  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Lane  received  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  saw  action  on  the  Mexican  border  In 
1916,  and  as  a  captain  fought  In  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  In  France,  where  he  won 
the  SUver  Star.  He  returned  to  law  practice 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and  In  1922  became 
president  of  the  Herald-MaU  Company,  pub- 
Ushers  of  Hagerstown's  two  daily  newspapers. 
The  Morning  Herald  and  the  Evening  Mall. 
Mr.  Lane  first  held  pubUc  office  In  1928 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Washington  County. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Gov.  Al- 
bert C.  Ritchie,  a  liberal,  became  Mr.  Lane's 
mentor.  In  1930  Mr.  Lane  became  attorney 
general,  serving  through  Mr.  Ritchie's  fourth 
term  and  winning  a  reputation  for  outspo- 
kenness and  courage. 

His  advice  to  political  candidates  was: 
"Don't  put  your  mouth  In  high  gear  unless 
your  brains  are  turning  over." 

In  October.  1933,  when  Mr.  Lane  sought  to 
prosecute  nine  men  accused  of  the  burning 
of  a  Negro,  he  was  the  object  of  a  lynching 
attempt.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Mr.  Lane  urged  Federal 
legislation  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  such  occurrences. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Lane  managed  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  campaign  In  Mary- 
land. He  was  elected  Governor  and  sworn 
In  Jan.  3,  1947,  after  a  complicated  race  In 
which  he  emerged  an  easy  winner. 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Lane  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sales  tax  over  considerable  opposi- 
tion, which  faded  when  the  first  year's  re- 
ceipts in  1949  made  it  possible  to  cancel  an 
Increase  in  the  state  Income  tax. 

In  March  1949,  Mr.  Lane  signed  Into  law  a 
bill  outlawing  all  subversive  organizations  In 
Maryland.  This  law  was  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  antl-Communlst  laws  enacted 
In  any  state. 

The  Governor  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  At  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention he  himself  was  considered  a  dark 
horse  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination, 
which  went  to  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

Mr.  Lane  served  on  many  federal  and  state 
commissions.  Including  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Dorothy  Byron:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Worth- 
Ington  Campbell  Jr.  of  Nice,  France,  where 
her  husband  is  the  Episcopalian  minister, 
and  Mrs.  S.  Scott  Goddard  of  New  York,  and 
by  three  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun, 

Feb.  8,  1967) 

William  Preston  Lane 

When  William  Preston  Lane  was  awarded 
the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  In  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  In  World  War  I,  more  than 
a  decade  before  he  became  Maryland's  at- 
torney general  and  nearly  thirty  years  be- 
fore he  was  elected  governor,  the  citation 
commended  his  "courage,  coolness  and 
marked  devotion  to  duty."  Those  were  ex- 
actly the  quaUties  which  in  a  high  degree 
distinguished  the  career  of  Lane  the  public 
servant  and  chief  executive  of  the  State  as 
they  had  the  action  of  Captain  Lane  the 
soldier. 
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In  hia  political  life  Mr.  Lan^  was  a  link 
between  the  Maryland  of  Go*.  Albert  C. 
Ritchie  and  the  altogether  dll^erent  prob- 
lems of  the  post-World  War  II  parlod.  It  was 
under  Ritchie  that  he  served  from  1930-1934 
as  the  State's  highest  legal  officer.  And  it 
was  Mr.  Lane  as  governor  who  Wrestled  with 
the  large  and  urgent  needs  that  l^ad  accumu- 
lated during  the  years  when  the  energies  and 
wealth  of  the  states  and  localities,  like  those 
of  the  nation,  had  been  chiefly  absorbed  by 
the  great  conflict.  Though  different  In  size 
some  of  the  needs  were  remarkably  like 
those  that  preoccupy  us  now.  Toere  were,  for 
example,  the  questions  of  devisi|ig  means  of 
State  aid  for  local  governments,!  and  of  pro- 
viding State  assistance  for  the  sf hool  system 
with  particular  reference  to  teachers'  sal- 
aries, to  the  raising  of  standard^  and  to  the 
renewal  of  plant  and  facilities.  Ih  addition  It 
was  clear  that  the  State's  hospltais,  especially 
In  the  case  of  the  mental  and  tubercular 
institutions,  required  extensive  Improvement, 
and  it  was  equally  plain  that  a  n^  beginning 
had  to  be  made  on  Maryland's  toad  system, 
on  its  renovation  and  modernization,  on  bet- 
ter maintenance  and  new  constjruction. 

Governor  Lane  confronted  these  tasks  with 
characteristic  courage,  with  reali^  and  with 
determination.  He  recognized  thfit  the  neces- 
sary work  could  not  be  done  yithout  new 
revenue  and  that  Maryland,  heading  into  an 
era  of  rising  costs,  had  to  find  fcnore  money 
If  it  was  to  progress.  Reallz^g  this  he 
struggled  for  and  got  the  sales  t^x.  He  knew 
full  well  that  politically  It  wafe  a  danger- 
ously unpopular  expedient,  but  !  Ince  he  also 
knew  it  WEis  a  sound  program  h«  never  hesi- 
tated. He  fought  the  fight  toif  it  and  by 
winning  the  fight  set  the  Stata  on  a  fiscal 
course  which  kept  it  steady  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

With  the  same  sure  vision  ant  tenacity  of 
purpose  he  initiated  reforms  ii  education, 
undertook  what  seemed  In  their  day  to  be 
notably  ambitious  roadbuilding  plans,  and 
drove  to  completion  the  loi  ig-dlscussed 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  great  bay 
bridge.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Lare  who  with 
the  same  coolness  of  mind  he  had  shown  on 
the  battlefield,  shaped  the  futile  of  Mary- 
land in  much  of  the  pattern  we  know  today. 
A  great  deal  that  citizens  ndw  take  for 
granted,  a  great  part  of  the  foendatlon  on 
which  we  now  build  was  bis  work.  Although 
he  failed  of  reelection  In  1950,  chjefly  because 
the  effects  of  his  long  range  jvlsion  were 
obscured  by  small-minded  exploitation  of  the 
sales  tax,  his  achievements  remaijied  to  testi- 
fy to  his  statesmanlike  admlnlstiation. 

Maryland  will  remember  Wlll|am  Preston 
Lane  as  one  of  its  ablest  leaders  and  honor 
him  for  the  foresight,  political  valor  and 
"marked  devotion  to  duty"  by  which  Its 
people  richly  benefited. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Peb.  8,  1967] 
Ex-GovEHNOB  Lane  Dies  of  Heait  Attack — 

Active  ExEctrnvE,  74,  Found  Si  umped  Over 

Phone  in  Home 

William  Preston  Lane,  Jr..  ( Jovernor  of 
Maryland  from  1947  to  1951,  died  at  his  home 
in  Hagerstown  yesterday.    He  wis  74. 

Mr.  Lane,  whose  champiomng  c  f  unpopular 
issues  brought  him  both  success  and  failure 
in  politics,  gave  Maryland  the  siles  tax  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  In  his  historic 
term  of  office. 

The  former  Governor,  who  was  still  active 
In  government  and  business,  was  found 
slumped  over  bis  telephone,  the  victim  of  a 
heart  attack. 

MAN   or   GREAT  VIGOR 

A  man  of  tremendous  vigor  anfl  enterprise, 
be  was  successful  In  business,  the  law,  news- 
paper publishing  and  the  Army. 

At  an  age  when  most  men  are  forced  Into 
retirement.  Mr  Lane  was  servlnj;  actively  as 
honorary  chairman  and  a  workln  ;  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  Commission. 


charged  with  remolding  the  100-year  old 
Maryland  Constitution. 

Last  fall,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Palrchlld  Hlller  Corporation,  whose  aircraft 
missiles  division  is  in  Hagerstown.  he  worked 
to  complete  a  merger  of  that  firm  with  Re- 
public Aviation. 

Mr.  Lanes  political  bravery  In  the  face  of 
opposition  is  viewed  as  a  standard  in  Mary- 
land politics.  But  it  was  this  same  bravery 
that  was  used  by  his  opponents  to  work  his 
political  undoing. 

AFTER  4    YEARS  OF   PIONEERING 

Mr.  Lane's  defeat  in  1950  by  a  Republican, 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  was  the  only  possible 
outcome  of  four  years  of  Lane  pioneering  in 
State  government. 

In  his  first  Legislature,  the  Governor 
brushed  aside  dire  warnings  that  he  was  com- 
mitting political  suicide  and  personally 
rammed  through  a  program  studded  with 
more  reforms  than  Maryland  had  seen  in 
20  years. 

The  Bay  Bridge,  a  dream  which  had  teased 
but  baffled  the  best  brains  In  Maryland  since 
1907,  was  to  become  a  reality.  In  addition. 
$100,000,000  was  provided  for  new  high- 
ways; the  State  school  system  was  boosted 
from  among  the  worst  in  the  country  to 
among  the  best,  and  the  Sherbow  Plan  for 
a  drastic  reshuffling  of  State  finances  was 
adopted. 

LAUDED    BY    M'KELDIN 

Beneath  it  all,  the  hotly  controversial  sales 
tax  established  a  firm  financial  base. 

Yesterday,  Mayor  McKeldin,  who  rode  to 
Annapolis  on  the  discontent  over  the  sales 
tax,  called  Mr.  Lane  "one  of  Maryland's 
greatest  Governors." 

"As  the  Governor  who  succeeded  him,  I 
was  the  beneficiary  of  the  efficient  State  gov- 
ernmental structure  he  founded  and  of  the 
sales  tax  he  so  wisely  initiated. 

"And  yet,  for  him  to  advocate  such  a  tax 
was  in  many  ways  political  suicide.  How- 
ever, he  saw  this  tax  not  for  what  it  meant 
to  his  futvire.  but  what  it  meant  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  State  he  governed." 

COURAGE  SHOWN  EARLY 

The  political  daring  of  his  administrative 
program  could  not  have  surprised  those 
familiar  with  an  earlier,  more  sensational 
display  of  Lane  determination. 

Maryland  was  aflame  in  the  early  Thirties 
over  two  brutal  lynchings  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  The  late  Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie  de- 
manded that  the  lynchers  be  brought  to 
Justice  and  ordered  his  young  attorney  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Lane,  to  himt  them  down. 

Shoremen  rumbled  threats  of  violent  re- 
taliation against  any  invader  from  Annapolis. 
Shore  politicians  earnestly  warned  the  at- 
torney general  he  could  forget  any  hope  of 
political  future  if  he  crossed  the  bay. 

HE    CROSSED    THE    BAY 

Mr.  Lane  listened  to  them  all.  then  said 
sternly: 

"I  detest  and  abhor  intolerance  and 
bigotry." 

He  crossed  the  bay — twice — in  the  teeth  of 
the  furor.  He  scoured  the  Shore  vainly  for 
the  lynchers  as  angry  residents  stoned  the 
State  car  and  howled  Insults  at  its  occupant. 
It  was  the  same  man  who.  in  1947,  stood  firm 
before  the  tremulous  Legislature  and  de- 
manded that  it  pass  the  sales  tax. 

Governor  Lane's  keenest  political  advisers 
assured  him  at  the  end  of  his  first  historic 
Legislature  In  1947  that  political  passions 
would  fade  and  the  Lane  program  would  sell 
Itself  to  the  people.  They  told  him  he  didn't 
have  a  thing  to  worry  about.  Characteris- 
tically, be  thought  the  same  thing.  He  was 
wrong. 

PotiT  years  later,  a  repudiated,  bitterly  dis- 
illusioned Governor  took  the  rostrum  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  to  say  good-by  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  1951  General  Assembly.  It  had 
been  a  hard  four  years. 

He  had  had  pennies — the  harsh  "Pennies 


for  Lane"  campaign — literally  hurled  in  b\s 
face  In  a  popular  revolt  against  the  sales  tax. 
Worse  yet,  pennies  had  been  thrown  at  Mn. 
Lane  and  their  two  young  daughters,  Doro^ 
thy  and  Jean. 

He  had  endured  charges  of  mishandling  tlie 
Bay  Bridge  contracts.  Violent  lobby  battles 
over  Maryland  race  tracks  had  cost  him 
friends  on  all  sides.  Hardrbitten  poUticianj 
in  Baltimore  had  taken  his'patronage,  tlam- 
aged  his  prestige  and,  in  the  end,  betrayed 
him. 

To  top  it  all,  he  stood  before  the  assembled 
legislators  a  Governor  beaten  by  the  biggest 
majority  in  Maryland  history. 

Some  who  witnessed  Mr.  Lane's  last  ap. 
pearance  as  Governor  that  day  feared  that 
emotion  would  not  permit  him  to  get  through 
the  final  words  of  his  prepared  address : 

"I  leave  the  office  with  the  inner  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that,  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability,  I  endeavored  honestly  to  discharge  my 
duties  to  the  people  of  Maryland  exclusively 
in  their  interests,  as  I  saw  them." 

He  stepped  off  the  Speaker's  stand,  tears  In 
his  eyes,  and  strode  firmly  up  the  main  House 
corridor  Into  political  oblivion. 

The  former  Governor  was  born  May  12, 
1892,  in  his  family's  home  at  217  South  Pros- 
pect  street,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Hagerstown.  His  father  vu 
William  Preston  Lane,  a  Hagerstown  banker, 
and  his  mother,  the  former  Virginia  Lee  Cart- 
right,  of  Charles  county. 

Mr.  Lane,  Sr.,  was  a  Princeton  graduate  and 
the  scion  of  a  family  prominent  in  Westeni 
Maryland  since  1775.  He  had  one  daughter 
and  five  sons. 

FOOTBALL    CAPTAIN 

Preston.  Jr..  became  football  captain  at  the 
Hagerstown  High  School  and  went  on  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  led  his  law 
class  and  was  president  and  football  manager 
of  the  Class  of  1915.  He  also  led  the  law  class 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  State  to  familiarize  hlmsell 
with  Maryland  law. 

Barely  had  the  young  lawyer  begun  prac- 
tice In  Hagerstown  with  an  uncle,  Henrj 
H.  Keedy,  Jr.,  when  his  National  Gua«i 
regiment,  which  his  father  had  commanded 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  was  called  out 
for  duty  in  1916  on  the  Mexican  border.  The 
next  year,  the  old  1st  Maryland  Regiment  was 
incorporated  In  the  29th  Division  and,  with 
Captain  Lane,  went  to  France  in  June,  1918. 

RAN    FOB    attorney's    OFFICE 

The  governor-to-be  fought  with  his  in- 
fantry outfit  both  in  the  Alsace  and  in  the 
famed  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  winning  a 
Sliver  Star  for  gallantry.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  a  major  and  with  an  Interest 
in  military  affairs  which  remained  with  tilm 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Politics  caught  up  with  him  Immediately 
and  he  ran  for  State's  attorney  otf  Wastilng- 
ton  county  on  the  1919  Democratic  ticket, 
losing  by  465  votes.  Though  defeated  in  the 
election,  Mr.  Lane  won  the  favor  of  the 
powerful  Governor  Ritchie  and,  with  his  help, 
became  in  later  years  the  leader  of  an  In- 
fiuential  combine. 

In  addition  to  himself,  this  Included  two 
fellow  officers  of  the  29th  Division,  William 
C.  Walsh,  in  Allegany  county,  and  E.  Brooke 
Lee,  in  Montgomery  county.  This  trio  of 
former  officers  added  David  C.  Wlnebrenner 
3d,  from  Frederick  county,  and  became 
known   as   "Western    Maryland   Tanunany." 

Meanwhile,  in  1922.  Mr.  Lane  married  Mia 
Dorothy  Byron,  whose  family  held  large  inter- 
ests in  Washington  County.  They  had  two 
datighters,  both  of  whom  also  survive  the 
governor:  Dorothy  Byron,  now  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington  Campbell,  of  Nice,  Prance,  and  Jean 
Cartwrtght,  now  Mrs.  S.  Scott  Ooddard,  Jr. 
of  Greenwich.  Conn. 

At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lane's  father,  Lewis  T. 
Byron,  Mr.  Lane  assumed  management  of  the 
diversified  Byron  enterprises,  ranging  from 
newspapers  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
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MANAGES    BUSINESSES 


Mr.  Lane  managed  the  Hagerstown  Shoe 
and  Legging  Company,  the  base  of  the  Byron 
fortune,  and  the  two  principal  Hagerstown 
newspapers,  the  Democratic  Daily  Mail  and 
the  RepubUcan  Morning  Herald,  both  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm. 

That  firm  was  sold  five  years  ago,  but  Mr. 
Lane  remained  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  company.  ^  _.  ^, 

Still  another  activity  which  attracted  bis 
interest  during  these  years  was  banking. 
He  became  executive  chairman  of  the  Hag- 
erstown Trust  Company,  one  of  the  leacUng 
financial  institutions  of  Western  Maryland. 
He  had  also  become  a  partner  In  the  law 
Ann  of  Keedy  &  Lane  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Keedy,  was  senior  partner. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  as  governor, 
the  Lane  law  partners  were  E.  Stuart  Bush- 
ong  and  David  W.  Bryon,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Lane.  The  Arm  enjoyed  a  prosperous  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  railroad  accounts.  As 
governor,  Mr.  Lane  withdrew  from  all  his 
outside  interests. 

A    POLITICAL    OPPOBTUNITT 

The  year  1930  brought  Mr.  Lane's  first 
break  into  politics  on  a  State-wide  scale. 

His  long  friendship  with  Governor  Ritchie 
and  the  prestige  he  had  built  up  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  Maryland  bloc  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders  paid  off  In  his  being  placed 
on  the  Ritchie  ticket  for  attorney  general. 

Though  only  38  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lane 
won  by  a  record  majority  after  only  three 
weeks   of  campaigning. 

It  was  during  this  time  in  the  attorney 
general's  office  that  he  had  his  experience 
with  the  militant  Eastern  Shoremen,  an  ex- 
perience which  left  the  Shore  cool  to  him 
whenever  he  sought  State-wide  office  there- 
after. 

By  1934  Mr.  Lane  was  unwilling  to  go 
on  for  another  term  and  voluntarily  kept 
his  name  out  of  consideration. 

MEETS    ROOSEVELT,    TBURIAN 

He  actively  kept  up  his  political  interests, 
however,  and  was  named  the  Democratic 
national  committeeman  for  Maryland  In 
1940,  a  post  he  held  until  1950. 

This  brought  him  Into  contact  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and,  later,  with  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

For  President  Roosevelt,  he  successfully 
managed  the  1944  fourth-term  campaign  In 
Maryland,  despite  considerable  doubt  about 
PD.R.  beginning  to  spring  up  among  State 
party  leaders.  Mr.  Lane  also  staved  off  for 
President  Truman  in  1948  any  serious  Dlxle- 
crat  revolt  In  the  State. 

In  return,  he  was  offered  the  national 
chairmanship  of  the  Truman  campaign  fi- 
nance committee.  He  was  also  under  active 
consideration  for  the  vice  presidential  spot 
when  President  Truman  was  nominated  for 
a  second  term  at  Philadelphia.  He  turned 
down  both  opportunities. 

It  became  clear  during  1945  that  Gov. 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor  was  going  to  stop  with 
two  terms  in  Annapolis  and  strike  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  1946  elections. 
This  development  sent  party  leaders  casting 
about  for  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 

Howard  Bruce,  long  an  elder  Democratic 
statesman,  was  promoting  Representative 
H.  Street  Baldwin,  the  most  powerful  party 
figure  in  Baltimore  county;  William  Curran, 
the  Baltimore  city  boss,  had  picked  an 
Eastern  Shoreman,  State  Comptroller  J. 
Millard  Tawes. 

There  was  a  murmur  from  Western  Mary- 
land in  favor  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Neither  the  Bruce-Baldwin  camp  nor  the 
Tawes-Curranites  would  back  down  for  the 
other  candidate  so  a  hammer-and-tongs 
campaign  began,  quickly  establishing  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mr.  Tawes  as  front  runners  for 
the  nomination. 
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COMES  TO  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  Lane  quietly  consolidated  himself  with 
the  old  Western  Maryland  combine  and.  thus 
armed,  came  to  Baltimore  to  look  for  some 
city  friends. 

By  luck,  he  began  the  political  rounds  at 
a  time  when  the  once-powerful  Curran  ma- 
chine was  beginning  to  creak  from  lack  of 
close  attention  by  its  leader. 

Robert  B.  Ennls,  a  seasoned  city  politician, 
skillfully  guided  the  Western  Marylander  to 
the  doors  of  a  series  of  neighborhood  bosslets 
ready  to  throw  off  the  Curran  yoke. 

They  liked  his  quiet  manner,  even  better, 
liked  the  sturdy  bloc  he  already  commanded 
In  Western  Maryland.  They  agreed  to  sup- 
port him. 

APPEAL  TO   INDEPENDENTS 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  Lane  campaign 
began  to  overUke  its  faster-starting  rivals. 
Mr.  Lane's  appeal  was  particularly  effective 
with  Independent  voters  to  whom  the  Curran 
machinery  on  one  hand  and  the  hard-shelled 
conservatism  of  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Baldwin 
on  the  other  presented  a  rather  dim  choice. 
Several  Internal  explosions  rocked  the  Bald- 
win promoters  and  Mr.  Baldwin  all  but  aban- 
doned the  race  toward  the  end. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  Mr.  Lane 
had  won  the  nomination  by  virtue  of  a  hand- 
some victory  in  five  of  the  six  Baltimore  city 
districts  coupled  with  sturdy  Lane  returns 
from  his  Western  Maryland  homeland. 

He  had  78  units  votes  to  49  for  Mr.  Tawes 
and  25  for  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  ensuing  gen- 
eral elections  In  the  fall  of  1946  carried  him 
into  office  with  268,084  popular  votes  to  221,- 
752  for  the  GOP  nominee.  Mayor  McKeldin, 
of  Baltimore. 

It  was  this  success  by  Mr.  Lane  in  coming 
from  behind  to  win  in  1946  which  made  the 
1950  defeat  so  dramatic.  The  leaders  who 
supported  him  for  the  earlier  campaign  were 
Intact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  four  years  later 
George  P.  Mahoney,  then  a  virtual  political 
unknown,  scraped  together  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  politicians  and,  by  dint  of  furious 
campaigning  actually  outdistanced  Governor 
Lane  by  17.582  votes  in  the  popular  count. 
Mr  Lane  managed  to  amass  84  units  votes 
to  Mr  Mahoney's  68.  But  it  was  only  after 
two  weeks  that  Mr.  Mahoney  finally  con- 
ceded his  defeat. 

This  party  bloodletting  was  too  much  for 
the  Democrats  and,  by  the  time  they  met  the 
head-on  campaign  which  Mr.  McKeldin  was 
waging  along  identical  lines  with  the  Ma- 
honey campaign,  the  fight  was  pretty  much 
decided. 

Free  State  Pays  Tribute  to  a  Governor's 
Courage 

Both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  ad- 
Journed  yesterday  in  memory  of  W.  Preston 
Lane,  former  governor  of  Maryland,  and  trib- 
utes came  to  him  from  many  officials. 

Ironically,  the  praise  extended  to  him 
turned  most  often  on  his  advocacy  of  the 
sales  tax. 

Repeatedly  referred  to  as  a  courageous 
proposal  that  spurred  progressive  govern- 
ment in  the  State,  it  brought  soorn  and 
abuse  while  Mr.  Lane  was  Governor. 

COURAGE   attested 

Governor  Agnew  said  yesterday:  "The 
courage  and  leadership  he  displayed  in  shor- 
ing up  the  State's  financial  structure.  In  the 
face  of  public  bitterness  and  even  hostlUty, 
will  be  long  remembered. 

"His  loss  will  be  felt  by  all  Marylanders 
who  favor  progress  and  respect  public 
service." 

The  Maryland  Senate  adopted  a  resolution 
which  also  praised  Mr.  Lane  for  having 
fought  for  the  passage  of  the  sales  tax. 

"For  20  years  that  tax  has  now  been  a 
cornerstone  In  the  financial  structure  of  this 
State,"  It  read,  "and  every  citizen  of  the  State 


of  Maryland  for  generations  to  come  will 
honor  the  name  of  Preston  Lane  for  the  abil- 
ity and  courage  with  which  he  met  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  this  State." 

salute  by  mandel 

Senate  President  William  S.  James  (D.. 
Harford),  one  of  the  few  legislators  In  the 
General  Assembly  when  Mr.  Lane  was  Gov- 
ernor, said: 

"Maryland  is  still  building  upon  the  firm 
foundations  Governor  Lane  laid  by  forth- 
right and  courageous  actions  as  her  Gover- 
nor. His  dreams  of  yesterday  are  realities 
today." 

Marvin  Mandel,  <D.,  5th  Baltimore), 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  said:  "He 
was  a  great  Marylander  and  a  great  Governor. 
He  risked  and  lost  the  governorship  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing — 
preserve  Maryland's  fiscal  integrity." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  L.  L.  BEAN.  OP 
FREEPORT.  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Leon  L.  Bean  of  Freeport.  Maine,  re- 
turned from  hunting  one  day  55  years 
ago  with  wet  and  blistered  feet.  In  a 
stroke  of  Maine  inventiveness,  he  had  a 
cobbler  sew  a  pair  of  rubbers  to  the  tops 
of  his  leather  hunting  boots.  The  result 
proved  so  satisfactory  out  in  the  woods 
that  Mr.  Bean  had  a  few  pairs  made  for 
friends.  They  praised  the  boots  so 
highly  that  Mr.  Bean  was  encouraged 
to  manufacture  the  boots. 

Mr.  Bean  died  this  week,  leaving  be- 
hind a  unique  business  that  was  known 
world-round  by  sportsmen.  Just  as  he 
woods-tested  his  first  pair  of  rubber- 
soled  hunting  boots,  he  personally  tried 
out  each  of  the  hundreds  of  outdoor 
items  he  eventually  stocked  or  made  in 
his  Freeport  factory  outlet. 

Circulation  of  his  catalog,  which  he 
first  pubUshed  in  1914,  grew  to  450,000 
and  readers  took  his  personal  evalua- 
tions of  the  merchandise  to  heart.  Some 
of  his  appraisals  of  equipment  in  the 
earliest  catalogs  have  not  changed  by 
as  much  as  a  comma  in  50  years.  Mr. 
Bean  read  every  word  of  the  proofs  be- 
fore the  catalogs  went  to  press  twice 
a  year. 

He  gained  considerable  fame  as  an 
author  with  a  book  entitled  "Hunting. 
Fishing,  and  Camping."  Publishers 
turned  down  the  book,  probably  because 
Mr.  Bean  took  liberties  with  syntax  and 
EngUsh.  Undaunted,  he  published  it 
himself,  sold  it  for  $1.  and  in  the  last  20 
years  sportsmen  have  bought  almost 
150.000  copies. 

L.  L.  Bean  Co.  doors  will  be  closed  to- 
day for  the  funeral  of  its  founder  and 
president.  The  closing  will  be  only  the 
fourth  in  16  years,  the  last  being  for  the 
afternoon  of  November  22,  1963,  Nor- 
mally, the  store  remains  open  24  hours 
a  day,  365  days  a  year  to  serve  outdoors- 
men  passing  through  Freeport. 

The  career  of  L.  L.  Bean  is  the  story  of 
a  Yankee  in  love  with  the  outdoors,  who 
personally  guided  the  development  of 
his  company  to  meet  his  own  standards 
of  excellence  in  sporting  equipment. 

His  pronouncements  were  gospel  to 
nearly  three  generations  of  outdoors- 
men.  His  zest  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping  was  contagious.  By  effectively 
encouraging    appreciation    for    natural 
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beauty,  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
conservationists  of  his  era. 

Maine  was  proud  of  Mr.  Be^n.  Out- 
doorsmen  around  the  world  4hare  the 
loss  we  feel.  An  editorial  puDlished  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  sums  up 
the  feeling.  I  ask  unanlmoui  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  REC(iRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  th0  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thje  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Pdet,  Feb.  9, 
1967)  I 

Mr.  Bean  Rkcommends 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  L.  L. 
Bean  of  Preeport.  Maine,  at  the  jage  of  94. 
will  bring  particular  sadness  to  hunters  and 
fishermen  throughout  the  country.  Bean 
was  a  woodsman,  hunter  and  fishe^an  him- 
self and  remained  active  until  l^e  was  80. 
He  founded  an  amazing  sporting  goods  busi- 
ness, chiefly  by  mall  order,  though  he  kept 
his  shop  In  Freeport  open  24  hourfe  a  day  for 
the  benefit  of  passing  sportsmen.    ' 

Bean's  catalogue  made  excellent  reading 
for  both  active  hunters  and  fishermen  and 
for  armchair  sportsmen  grown  too  Indolent 
for  physical  exertion.  It  was  pheasant  to 
read  of  a  special  salmon  fly  "whic|i  Mr.  Bean 
himself  recommends"  or  a  bimter  shoe 
"which  Mr.  Bean  has  found  satlsjactory"  or 
a  poncho  that  "Mr.  Bean  finds  waterproof." 
From  reading  the  catalogue  one  g)ot  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Bean  had  personally  tested 
every  Item  except  the  women's  ihoes — and 
doubtless  he  had.  We  hope  the  icatalogues 
keep  coming.  They  make  cheerful  if  nostal- 
gic, reading.  We  hope  Mr.  Bean 'Sj  successors 
will  continue  to  test  the  items  dSered  and 
give  us  a  personal  opinion  of  their  useful- 


Step  away  from  the  cold  war  attitudes 
and  entrenchments  of  the  past. 


MR.  KAZAN-KOMAREK  RETURNS 
FROM  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mass*w:husetts. 
Last  Saturday,  Mr.  Vladimir  K^zan-Ko- 
marek  was  reunited  with  his  wl|e  and  five 
children  In  Wellesley,  Mass.       j 

Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  had  spent  the 
previous  14  weeks  in  a  Cze<;hoslovak 
prison.  Just  8  days  ago,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  2-day  trial,  Mr.  Kazan-Komar- 
ek had  been  convicted  of  'violating 
Czechoslovak  law  in  conneclSon  with 
alleged  activities  taking  place  spme  17  to 
19  years  ago.  I 

The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia, 
instead  of  committing  Mr.  Kazan-Ko- 
marek to  a  lengthy  prison  term,  chose 
Instead  to  allow  him  to  come  !home. 

During  recent  days,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  on  ihis  case. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  extent 
and  influence  of  State  Department  pres- 
sure; the  effect  of  this  case  on;  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  and  on  East-Wtest  trade 
agreements. 

Had  Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  regained  In 
prison,  it  is  clear  that  th0  United 
States  and  Czechoslovak  relations  would 
have  remained  severely  strained.  The 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia^  l><rwever, 
in  acting  responsibly  by  releising  Mr. 
Kazan-Komarek.  has  put  an  end  to  this 
disruptive  incident. 

I  think  it  Important  to  make  clear  that 
the  freeing  of  this  American  citizen  was 
not  a  victory  of  the  United  Spates,  nor 
a  defeat  for  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. It  represents,  instead,  the  re- 
moval of  a  barrier  to  better  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  a  s  gniflcant 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  CONNOR, 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  able  administrator  Is 
about  to  leave  public  oflBce  and  return  to 
private  life.  I,  of  course,  speak  of  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  New  Jerseylte, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor. 
The  Secretary  has  indeed  contributed 
more  than  most  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  having  spent  a  total  of  7  years 
in  the  service  during  both  peace  and 
war,  the  latter  2  being  as  a  Cabinet 
member. 

Under  his  able  leadership,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  entered  into 
many  new  areas.  Considerable  expan- 
sion was  made  In  the  area  of  economic 
development,  science  and  technology, 
trafiSc  and  highway  safety,  consumer  leg- 
islation, highway  beautiflcation,  rapid 
and  urban  transit,  and  the  innovation  of 
our  new  Cabinet  level — the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  New  Jersey's 
own  Jack  Connor  for  a  job  well  done  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  report 
to  the  President  on  the  programs  and 
progress  of  the  Department  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  along  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Report  to  the  President  by  Secretary  or 

Commerce  John  T.  Connor  on  the  Pro- 
grams AND  Progress  or  the  Department 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  your 
Cabinet  In  a  period  of  action  and  achieve- 
ment by  your  Administration  and  the  89th 
Congress  that  history  will  record  a  landmark 
of  American  progress. 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce during  my  two  years  In  office  and  re- 
view its  contributions  to  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment of  your  Administration. 

The  era  in  which  we  live  has  been  marked 
by  dynamic  forces  of  growth  and  change  that 
have  posed  challenges  of  enormous  com- 
plexity and  scope  for  our  Nation  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  problems  of  the  day  are  so  complicated. 
In  fact,  that  the  Joint  participation  and  best 
efforts  of  our  public  and  private  institutions 
are  In  most  instances  essential  to  their 
solution. 

The  forward  strides  our  country  has 
achieved  in  this  period  are  owed  in  large 
part  to  a  strong  functional  partnership  be- 
tween business,  labor,  and  government  over 
a  broad  range  of  endeavors. 

Your  call  for  these  great  creative  forces  in 
our  society  to  Join  In  a  united  attack  on  the 
Nation's  social  and  economic  problems  has 
enjoyed  broad  support  in  the  business  com- 
munity. The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  busi- 
ness leaders  to : 

Promote  policies  and  actions  in  the  private 
sector  that  will  help  ensure  balanced  and 
orderly  growth. 

Help  wipe  out  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  strengthen  the  American  dollar 
abroad  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  U.S. 
business  firms  operating  overseas. 

Expand  world-wide  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  factories  and  farms. 

Promote  the  modernization  of  industry  to 
strengthen  our  competitive  position  at  home 
and  abroad. 


Improve  the  skills  of  the  worklngman  and 
widen  employment  opportunities,  especially 
for  the  young  and  deprived,  the  handicapped, 
and  those  displaced  by  technological  change. 

Apply  the  advances  of  science  and  tech.! 
nology  more  widely  through  the  range  of 
American  industry. 

Reseed  the  bare  spots  In  the  economy 
through  regional  planning  and  economic 
development. 

Attract  growing  numbers  of  foreign  visitors 
to  our  shores  to  increase  the  return  flow  of 
dollars  while  at  the  same  time  spurring  the 
growth  of  the  travel  industry. 

Broaden  business  involvement  In  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  nation  and 
enlarge  business  support  of  the  Great  Society 
programs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  activities 
that  are  now  receiving  high  priority  in  the 
work  of  the  department. 

In  giving  me  the  honor  to  serve  in  your 
Cabinet  you  asked  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Increase  its  contributions  In  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  America's  record 
growth  and  prosperity.  You  also  asked  that 
I  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with 
the  business  community  and  the  labor  com- 
munity in  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
The  department  Is  doing  both  today. 

The  American  business  community  and 
organized  labor  are  in  the  midst  of  profound 
changes  brought  about  by  the  wave  of  tech- 
nology that  is  now  sweeping  the  world  and 
by  the  expanding  dimensions  of  global  trade. 

Technology  and  change  are  bringing  revo- 
lutions in  management,  production,  distri- 
bution, transportation,  and  communication. 
The  Department  of  Conunerce  Is  deeply  in- 
volved In  all  these  fields  today.  It  is  draw- 
ing on  the  best  minds  in  the  business  world, 
the  field  of  science,  and  the  universities  In 
the  pursiUt  of  its  objectives. 

It  was  one  of  my  principal  concerns  to 
build  a  competent,  unified  management 
group  to  carry  out  our  vital  and  varied 
activities.  The  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
calibre  of  the  men  now  filling  policy  posi- 
tions. 

Believing  so  strongly  in  the  essential  role 
of  the  private  economy  in  our  society.  I  have 
Interpreted  the  mission  of  the  department 
to  Impose  on  me  the  responsibility  of  urging 
private  Industry  to  take  a  growing  part  in 
public  problem  solving. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  provide 
the  answers  to  many  social  and  economic 
problems  that  can  be  more  effectively  and 
economically  handled  at  the  local  level  and 
in  many  Instances  by  private  industry.  We 
are  witnessing  many  new  initiatives  by  busi- 
nessmen in  response  to  the  mounting  needs 
of  our  cities  and  our  people. 

It  is  vital  to  the  work  of  the  department 
that  a  frank  and  continuing  dialogue  be 
maintained  with  the  business  community  to 
secure  the  climate  of  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion that  is  needed  to  foster  conunued 
growth  and  prosperity. 

This  dialogue  has  been  strengthened  and 
extended  in  a  substantial  way,  with  salutary 
effects  on  the  private  economy  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  goverimient. 

One  outstanding  example  Is  the  work  of 
the  action  committees  of  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Council,  a  group  of  business 
leaders  who  devote  voluntary  efforts  to  the 
International  trade  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

These  action  groups  are  developing  pro- 
posals and  courses  of  action  to— 

Improve  our  financial  mechanisms  for 
international  trade. 

Improve  our  tax  structure  with  regard  to 
exports. 

Eliminate  freight  rate  disparities  and  solve 
other  ocean  transportation  problems. 

Improve  trade  and  Investment  relations 
with  developing  countries. 
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And  evaluate  present  export  promotion 
programs  and  recommend  new  approaches  to 
fgpoTt  expansion. 

Another  example  is  the  Commerce  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  comprised  of  leaders  of 
business  and  industrial  research,  together 
^th  those  in  science,  education,  and  labor. 

The  board  meets  monthly  to  study  and 
recommend  measures  to: 

Increase  the  value  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  activities  of  the  department  to 
business  and  industry. 

Advise  of  ways  to  stimulate  private  indus- 
trial research  and  development  In  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  growth. 

Provide  liaison  on  technical  matters  be- 
tween Industry  and  government. 

Every  year  about  100  business  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  serve  on  panels  that  study 
broad  problems  relating  to  such  subjects  as 
high  speed  ground  transportation,  telecom- 
munications, commodity  standards,  elec- 
trically powered  vehicles,  and  Federal  laws 
and  policies  and  their  effects  on  Invention 
and  innovation. 

LEGISLATIVE   RECORD 

On  the  legislative  front  the  department 
had  major  responsibilities  in  guiding  Im- 
portant legislation  through  to  final  passage 
by  the  89th  Congress. 

I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and 
effort,  with  outstanding  help  of  my  assistant 
for  Congressional  liaison.  Paul  Southwlck, 
to  the  advancement  of  your  comprehensive 
legislative  proposals  to  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate economy. 

Principal  legislation  during  my  term  of 
office  Included: 

Economic  development 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  to  provide  planning,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  means  to  get  lagging 
areas  into  step  with  the  nation's  economic 
pace  and  widen  employment  opportunities 
in  depressed  communities. 

The  Appalachla  Act  to  combat  poverty  and 
Isolation  and  open  up  depressed  areas  for 
economic  development. 

Science  and  technology 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  research  and  development 
throughout  Industry  and  make  greater  utili- 
zation of  technology  for  economic  growth 
and  human  betterment. 

Establishment  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  bringing  to- 
gether the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio 
Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  serve  as  a  single 
focus  for  our  efforts  to  understand  and  pre- 
dict the  state  of  the  oceans  and  the  upper 
and  lower  atmosphere. 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts  to 
reduce  the  death  toll  on  highways  by — 

Establishing  national  standards  to  im- 
prove safety  in  automobile  design. 

Instituting  a  searching  examination  Into 
the  cause  of  accidents  and  how  to  prevent 
them. 

Providing  funds  for  states  to  stimulate 
programs  for  safer  highways,  driver  training 
and  licensing,  and  used  car  Inspection. 

The  Tire  Safety  Act  to  protect  the  motorist 
against  unsafe  tires  that  can  cause  costly 
accidents. 

Consumer  legislation 

In  addition  to  consumer  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  automobile  standards  and  tire  legis- 
lation, the  Fair  Labelling  and  Packaging  Act 
was  enacted  to  benefit  consumers  by — 

Requiring  the  full  and  clear  disclosure  of 
what  is  in  a  food  package,  who  made  the 
product,  how  much  it  weighs,  and  how  much 
It  costs. 

Regulating  practices  which  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  the  supermarket  such  as  "cents- 
ofl,"  "serving,"  and  "Jumboquarts." 


Encouraging  voluntary  standards  which 
will  aid  the  consumer  in  determining  the 
value  and  quality  of  products. 

Highway  beautiflcation 

The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  to  help 
preserve  America's  natural  beauty  and  spur 
the  cleanup  of  highways  and  screening  of 
Junkyards  as  well  as  the  landscaping  of  road- 
sides. 

Rapid  interurban  transit 

The  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act  to  pioneer  research  and  development  for 
Improved  transportation  systems  in  densely 
populated  regions. 

Department  of  Transportation 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  some  responsibil- 
ity for  the  legislative  progress  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  was  a  top 
priority  assignment  you  gave  me.  This  new 
Federal  Department  provides  a  focal  point 
for  developing  a  coordinated  transportation 
policy  to  keep  our  people  and  our  products 
moving  efficiently  and  economically  in  our 
burgeoning  urban  society. 

The  appointment  of  Alan  Boyd.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  to 
the  new  Cabinet  post  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  his  associates  in  the  department 
and  particularly  by  me  because  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  many  fields  of  transpor- 
tation activity  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
new  responsibilities. 

These  were  some  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  the  primary  role  in  guiding 
through  to  passage. 

MAJOR    PROJECTS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Balance  of  payments 

You  entrusted  the  management  of  your 
Voluntary  Program  with  the  business  com- 
munity to  me  when  you  Instituted  a  series  of 
measures  to  alleviate  the  nation's  balance  of 
payments  deficit  early  in  1965. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  report  that  over  a  two- 
year  period  we  have  received  outstanding  co- 
operation and  support  from  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry  and  the  results  of  the 
program  have  been  Impressive.  The  success 
of  your  voluntary  approach  broke  new  ground 
In  cooperation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment and  provides  a  blueprint  for  success  in 
future  spheres  of  Joint  action  and  respon- 
sibility. 

My  assessment  of  the  voluntary  approach 
and  the  results  is  shared  by  my  Conunerce 
associates  who  have  worked  with  me  on  this 
program:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Andrew  H.  Brimmer  (now  a  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board),  his  successor 
Dr.  William  H.  Shaw,  and  my  assistant  Law- 
rence C.  McQuade.  Our  activities  In  this 
Important  program  have  Involved  many 
officials  within  the  department  and  their 
staffs.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and 
International  Business  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge had  special  responsibilities  for  the 
export  expansion  effort  and  my  public  affairs 
assistant  James  G.  Morton  worked  out  an 
imaginative  program  for  educating  the  pub- 
lic and  particularly  American  industry,  on 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  and  your 
program  to  resolve  it.  The  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  John  Black,  has  managed 
a  successful  campaign  to  attract  more  foreign 
visitors  to  our  country  and  Increase  the  re- 
turn flow  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Census  Bureau  have  compiled 
and  Interpreted  basic  economic  data  In  a 
most  timely  and  helpful  manner  In  support 
of  our  efforts. 

Economic  development 

The  new  program  for  development  of  the 
economically  backward  regions  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  my  first  legislative  assign- 
ments. Your  proposals  emerged  even 
stronger  as  a  restUt  of  Congressional  action. 
The  program  was  started  In  the  right  direc- 
tion under  the  able  leadership  of  Assistant 


Secetary  Eugene  P.  Foley.  His  colleague  and 
successor.  Roes  D.  Davis.  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  simplifying  the  organization  as  necessi- 
tated by  the  stretch-out  of  this  and  other 
programs  due  to  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Now  there  is  the  op- 
portunity for  orderly  planning  and  program- 
ming activities,  and  we  expect  that  there 
win  be  a  good  'stockpile"  of  sound  programs 
and  projects  for  financing  when  the  taper- 
ing off  of  Vietnam  expenditures  permits  more 
extensive  funding. 

Science  and  technology 

Assistant  Secretary  J.  Herbert  Hollomon 
has  given  brilliant  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  so  important  to  U.S. 
business  and  indxistry  and.  in  fact,  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  Innovating  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  ESivironmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  encompassing  a  greatly 
Improved  organization  of  the  Weather 
Btireau.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the 
Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory,  attest 
to  the  planning,  programming,  and  manage- 
ment abilities  of  Dr.  Hollomon  and  his  as- 
sociates, as  does  the  excellent  start  made  in 
the  State  Technical  Services  Program  which 
you  rightly  called  "the  sleeper"  in  the  out- 
standing legislative  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Specific  Innovations  and  managerial  ad- 
vances in  the  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  included  the  estab- 
lishment of: 

The  world's  first  operational  weather  satel- 
lite system  to  provide  forecasters  with  daily 
pictures  of  the  cloud  cover  over  the  entire 
earth. 

The  Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and 
Technology  to  aid  the  Federal  Government 
in  achieving  cost  effectiveness  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. 

The  Technical  Analysis  Division  at  NBS  to 
engage  in  systems  analysis  and  operations 
research  of  Federal  Government  programs. 

The  Joint  Commerce-Navy  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ocean- 
going surface  effects  ships. 

The  Presidential  Commlseion  on  the  Pat- 
ent System  to  study  the  U.S.  patent  system. 

A  program  of  administrative  and  manage- 
ment Improvements  in  the  Patent  Office  re- 
svilting  in  a  rise  in  productivity  in  the  past 
two  years  of  more  than  25  percent  over  the 
average  output  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

An  advisory  committee  of  leaders  In  busi- 
ness, research,  and  the  academic  community 
to  study  the  effects  on  invention  and  tech- 
nological Innovation  of  Federal  anti-trust, 
tax,  and  regulatory  policies. 

Economic  education 

We  are  giving  great  emphasis  to  a  program 
to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
economic  fundamentals  that  make  our  free 
enterprise  system  work.  I  think  that  the 
series  of  pamphlets  vsTltten  by  my  special 
assistant,  James  G.  Morton,  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  topics  such  as  economic  growth, 
patents,  profits,  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
other  Do  You  Know  Your  Economic  ABC's? 
represent  an  outstanding  piece  of  work. 
Economic  knowledge  strengthens  the  Amer- 
ican system  and  this  unique  educational  pro- 
gram is  making  a  significant  contribution. 
£,abor  disputes 

Bearing  In  mind  your  first  instruction  to 
me,  I  have  worked  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, working  cooperatively  with  Secretary 
Wlrtz.  I  think  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  field,  especially  in  assisting 
your  efforts  to  settle  the  steel  and  General 
Electric  disputes  without  costly  strikes.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  cooperative  effort  between 
Commerce  and  Labor  will  continue  because 
the  two  Departments  have  such  great  com- 
mon Interest  In  a  strong  and  growing  na- 
tional economy  that  It  would  be  tragic  for 
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them  to  be  considered  as  voices  (within  the 
Federal  Government  for  antagonistic  forces. 

In  summation,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  taking  a  vljtal  part  In 
the  continuing  efforts  of  yoxir  A(dmlnlstra- 
tlon  to —  1 

Ensure  the  economic  progress  |  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

Strengthen  the  free  enterprise  tystem  and 
broaden  Its  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

Increase  employment  through  J9b  develop- 
ment, through  the  upgrading  of 'skills,  and 
through  an  expanding  economy. 

Conduct  a  productive  dialogue  jwlth  busi- 
ness and  the  business  press  tp  enhance 
mutual  cooperation  and  understanding. 

Enlist  the  help  of  business  In  the  pursuit 
of  America's  social  objectives  and  enlarge  the 
role  of  the  private  economy  in  piibllc  prob- 
lem solving. 

I  strongly  endorse  your  propos4l  to  create 
a  new  department  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
of  which  the  Departments  of  Coz^merce  and 
Labor  would  be  major  ingredients.  This  is 
a  move  wisely  aimed  at  consolidating  the 
gains  that  have  been  achieved  tirough  the 
partnership  for  prog^ress  which  Aas  been  a 
cornerstone  of  yo\ir  Administration. 

Your  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Services  to  business  and  labor  through  a  new 
Cabinet  agency  and  to  promote  an  even 
higher  level  of  Joint  responsibility,  partici- 
pation, and  action  In  solving  ttte  nation's 
problems  will  have  my  full  support  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  I 

Biographical  Sketch  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  CoNiioR 

John  T.  Connor  was  nominated  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  President  Johnsin  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1965.  and  confirmed  by  thfe  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  January  15.  The  Presidents  first  cabi- 
net appointee,  he  was  admlnlsterad  the  oath 
of  office  by  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Wplte  House 
on  January  18.  [ 

He  assumed  his  cabinet  post  atieT  a  career 
of  law.  government  and  Industry,  which 
spanned  a  quarter  of  a  centurjl  since  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  Law  Schpol  in  1939. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Roeary  Sigh  School 
In  Syracuse.  New  York;  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  his  A.B.  deiee,  magna 
cum  laude:  and  Harvard  Law  School  where 
he  received  an  LL.B.  degree  In  11939.  Mr. 
Connor  then  was  associated  for  saveral  yetirs 
with  the  New  York  City  law  firm  If  Cravath, 
de  Gersdorff,  Swalne  and  Wood.      ( 

In  1942,  Secretary  Connor  wasi  appointed 
General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  of  Iwhich  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  was  Director.  j 

In  1944,  he  went  on  active  dutpr  with  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  serving  in  th^  Pacific  as 
an  air  combat  intelligence  officer.  ;  Returning 
from  Japan  in  1945,  he  became 
the  new  Office  of  Naval  Research!  and  later 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  o^  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal. 

Mr.  Connor  Joined  Merck  & 
1947  as  general  attorney  and 
other  key  executive  positions  before  being 
elected  president  of  the  compaiiy  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1955.  He  resigned  fro|n  this  post 
to  become  Secretary  of  Commerpe. 

Secretary  Connor's  honors  Include  a  Presi- 
dential Certificate  of  Merit  {19^)  for  his 
work  with  OSRD;  the  1962  Jefferson  Medal 
of  the  New  Jersey  Patent  Law  Association: 
the  New  Jersey  Business  Statesr^an  of  the 
Year  award  (1946):  the  New  Jersey  Brother- 
hood award  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  ( 1959 ) ;  and  tibe  Brother- 
hood award  of  New  Jersey  Antl-Oefamatlon 
League  ( 1965 ) .  He  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  Philadelphia  Collef e  of  Phar- 
macy (DSc.,  1959) .  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege (D.Sc.,  1964),  Rutgers  UnlverHty  (LL.D.. 
1964) .  Ohio  Northern  University  ( tHD.  1965) 
Boston  College  (LL.D..  1965).  St 
versity  (LL.D,  1965) .  and  Syracuse 
(LL.D..  1965). 


Inc.,  in 
Id   several 


Among  the  numerous  civic  and  profes- 
sional associations  which  he  has  been  affil- 
iated with  are  the  following:  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Business  Council;  Member,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Committee  for  Ekionomic  Develop- 
ment: Member,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Inc ,  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Economic 
Club  of  New  York;  Member,  Steering  Com- 
mittee, Business  Group  for  Latin  America; 
Member,  Advisory  Council,  The  Patent, 
Trade  Mark,  and  Copyright  Foundation  of 
George  Washington  University;  Trustee,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council:  Member,  Board  of 
Directors,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board:  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Ameri- 
can Management  Association.  He  was  also 
a  Director  of  General  Motors  Corporation  and 
General  Foods  Corporation  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Connor  is  a  member  of  the  following 
honor  societies:  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  and  Phi  Kappa  Alpha.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma. 
He  is  in  a  retired  status  as  a  Captain  in  the 
VS.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Secretary  Connor  was  bom  \n  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  on  November  3,  1914.  Until  they 
moved  to  Washington,  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  O'Boyle  of  Milwaukee,  and 
their  three  children  lived  in  Summit,  New 
Jersey.  A  son,  John  T.,  Jr.,  is  a  law  stu- 
dent at  Harvard:  another,  Geoffrey  M.,  at- 
tends Williams  College,  and  a  daughter,  Lisa 
F.,  is  a  student  at  Holton-Arms  School  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  JOSEPH  D. 
TYDINGS  BEFORE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  METROPOLIT.VN  AREA 
HIGHWAY  USERS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  3.  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  delivered  an  address  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Area  Highway  Users  Conference.  The 
subject  of  Senator  Tydings'  speech  was 
the  need  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  in  our  urban  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  area  of  highway  and 
mass  transit  problems  and  needs.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair.  I  have  read  and  studied  this 
detailed  discussion  on  balanced  trans- 
portation systems  with  great  interest.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  must  constantly  address 
themselves  to  the  problems  of  highway 
and  mass  transit  requirements,  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Senator  Tydings 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooRSss  OF  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings.  I>em- 
ocrat  of  Maryland,  Before  the  District  of 
ConTMBiA  Metropolitan  Area  Highway 
Users  Conference  February  3, 1967 
Mr.  Pilzer,  Mr.  Wlrth,  Mr.  Johnson,  ladles 
and  gentlemen — 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  in- 
terest we  all  share  in  achieving  a  balanced 
transp>ortation  system  in  our  virban  areas. 
These  three  words — balanced  transportation 
system — have  become  almost  a  slogan,  in 
recent  years,  like  motherhood  or  apple  pie. 
No  one  opposes  the  idea.  After  all.  who 
could  ever  advocate  an  "unbalanced  trans- 
portation system"?  But  the  real  meaning 
and  Importance  of  balance  too  often  has 
become  obscured. 


The  parking  problem  is  an  example.  The 
more  highways  we  buUd,  the  more  automo- 
biles and  other  surface  vehicles  we  bring 
Into  our  central  cities,  the  more  urgent  it 
becomes  to  get  vehicles  in  the  center  city  oft 
the  streets  once  they  have  reached  their  des- 
tination. To  build  highways  without,  at 
the  same  time,  building  parking  facilities 
which  will  accommodate  the  increased  tral- 
fie  generated  by  the  new  highways  creates 
added  congestion  in  the  center  city  and 
thus  defeats  the  purposes  for  which  the 
highways  are  built.  In  short,  new  highways 
without  new  parking  facilities  is  an  unbal- 
anced— and  therefore  self-defeating — trans- 
portatlon   program. 

You,  as  members  of  the  D.  C.  Metropolitan 
Area  Highway  Users  Conference,  have  clearly 
seen  this  Imbalance  In  the  present  trans- 
portation plans  for  the  Washington  area.  I 
was  glad  to  have  your  active  support  last 
year  for  my  District  of  ODlumbla  Parking 
Bill.  As  you  know,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
but  died  In  the  House.  But  the  need  for  the 
bin  has  not  died.  The  District  of  Columbia 
must  have  an  agency  to  plan  for  parking 
needs,  and,  where  necessary,  to  provide  park- 
ing spaces  to  relieve  congestion  In  the  central 
city.  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  the  Parking 
Bill  In  this  session  of  Congress.  I  hope  you 
wUl  provide  the  same  active  leadership  in 
the  community,  in  support  of  this  bill,  that 
you  provided  last  year.  Your  leadership  was 
Invaluable  in  persuading  the  public  that  our 
highways  must  not  be  built  without  thought 
to  the  consequences  of  those  highways. 

Of  course,  the  need  for  added  parking  space 
is  not  the  only  consequence  of  highway  con- 
struction. Inevitably,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully highway  routes  are  chosen  In  urban 
areas,  land  Is  taken  for  highway  construction 
on  which  houses  are  standing,  or  parks  are 
located,  or  scenic  views  are  available.  These 
consequences  also  cannot  be  Ignored.  Often, 
of  course,  the  people  whose  homes  or  parks  or 
views  are  directly  affected  by  a  highway 
profxjsal  make  certain,  by  vocal  protests,  that 
these  consequences  are  not  Ignored.  And  too 
frequently,  we  find  ourselves  locked  In  a 
political  battle  of  wills  between  single- 
minded  advocates  for  new  highways  and 
equally  single-minded  advocates  for  the 
preservation  of  every  home  and  tree  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  my  experience,  such 
political  battles  virtually  never  yield  a  sen- 
sible balance  between  the  community's  need 
for  Improved  transportation  and  Its  need  for 
the  other  amenities  of  residential  life. 

The  dangers  are  dramatically  Illustrated  In 
the  experience  of  San  Francisco.  A  number 
of  years  ago,  the  city  officials  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  generous  Federal  funds 
available  for  highway  construction,  to  build 
the  so-called  Embarcadero  Freeway.  When  It 
was  built,  this  freeway  obstructed  the  his- 
toric waterfront  vle^  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  a  significant  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  were  furious.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this  poorly  planned  high- 
way— an  unbalanced  answer  to  a  transporta- 
tion problem — highway  construction  has 
generally  become  anathema  to  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco. 

As  of  last  year,  San  Franciscans  have  vot- 
ed to  stop  seven  proposed  freeways  outside 
the  city  limits,  and  have  turned  down  al- 
.  most  $250  million  In  Federal  assistance  for 
these  freeways.  In  fac*,  I  understand  that 
there  is  even  political  pressure  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  tear  down  the  Embarcadero  Free- 
way itself. 

The  ugliness  of  that  Freeway  was  also 
a  significant  factor  which  led  the  voters  of 
the  San  Francisco  metropolitan  area  to  ap- 
prove the  bond  Issues  and  higher  taxes 
which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  new 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  (BART)  system. 
I  think  San  Francisco  was  wise  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  BART  system.  But 
mass  transit  systems  cannot  be  the  whole 
answer  to  urban  transportation  problems. 
Mass   transit    cannot    deliver   freight   mer- 
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djandlse  from  dispersed  suburban  ware- 
houses or  factories  to  center  city  stores,  for 
example.  Mass  transit  Is  not  attractive  to 
a  woman  shopper  who  wants  to  purchase 
and  carry  home  bulky  merchandise  from  cen- 
ter city  retail  stores.  Truckers  and  retail 
merchants  know  this.  But  the  single-mind- 
ed construction  planning  of  highway  en- 
gineers in  San  Francisco  may  have  caused 
tbe  people  of  that  city  to  ignore  whatever 
needs  they  have  for  improved  highway  sys- 
tems. Unbalanced  highway  planning  may 
bave  led  to  an  equally  unbalanced  whole- 
sale rejection  of  highways. 

I  believe  that  many  highway  design  prob- 
lems which  create  public  resistance  and  un- 
happlness  can  readily  be  overcome.  As  an 
engineering  matter,  highways  can  be  re- 
cessed Into  the  land  so  that  desirable  views 
are  not  spoiled.  The  air  space  above  high- 
ways, and  the  cleared  space  around  them, 
can  be  used  for  housing — and  to  replace  the 
displaced  housing — for  recreation  areas,  for 
schools  and  public  facilities  generally.  One 
often-heard  objection  to  any  highway  pro- 
gram is  that  these  roads  remove  land  from 
tax  rolls,  which  deprives  center  cities  of 
needed  revenue  sources.  But  tne  air  above 
the  highway  can  also  be  used  to  create  new 
taxable  property — shopping  centers,  for  ex- 
ample. In  fact,  the  highway  program  can 
be  used  as  a  positive  Instrument  in  urban 
renewal.  Highway  construction  funds  can 
be  used  to  purchase  the  widest  possible 
right  of  way,  and  new  neighborhoods  can 
be  planned  around  and  over  the  freeways. 
All  of  these  ideas  are,  as  an  engineering 
matter,  possible.  And  If  these  possibilities 
are  acted  upon — if  we  view  highways  not 
only  as  a  strip  of  concrete  to  drive  on  at 
maximum  speed,  but  also  as  a  stationary  ob- 
ject to  live  with  at  maximum  comfort  and 
beauty — then  we  will  have  developed  a  more 
balanced  view  of  the  proper  role  of  high- 
ways In  urban  life. 

Constructing  recessed.  Instead  of  ground 
level  or  elevated  highways  does  cost  more. 
Using  highways  for  any  of  the  purposes  I 
have  discussed  also  costs  more.  And  for 
this  reason,  many  single-minded  advocates 
of  highway  construction  have  adamantly  re- 
fused to  consider  these  Ideas,  which  would 
answer  many  community  objections  to  the 
highway  program.  But  destruction  of  a 
prized  scenic  view,  or  destruction  of  a  co- 
herent and  unified  neighborhood  or  a  pleas- 
ing recreational  area,  also  costs  a  great  deal. 
This  "cost"  may  be  less  tangible,  or  less 
readily  identifiable  than  the  extra  dollars  re- 
quired to  build,  for  example,  a  recessed  free- 
way. But  the  cost  In  loss  of  amenities  is 
nonetheless  real,  and  the  community  feels 
It.  And,  as  the  example  of  San  Francisco 
Illustrates,  the  highway  proponents  who  ad- 
vocate the  narrow  "dollars  and  cents"  cost 
calculus  may  well  find  that  future  high- 
ways, which  will  be  economically  vital  then, 
will  be  stalled  or  made  Impossible  because 
of  community  reaction  against  earlier  un- 
balanced highway  design. 

How  cam  a  balanced  approach  to  highway 
planning  be  realized?  I  believe  It  can  only 
come  If  those  who  are  in  the  forefront  ad- 
vocating new  highway  construction  them- 
selves become  active  advocates  of  balanced 
planning.  This  advocacy  Is  needed  both  be- 
fore the  officials  responsible  for  highway  con- 
struction, and  before  the  community  gener- 
ally. The  community  must  be  persuaded 
that  all  of  its  Interests — In  better  transpor- 
tation and  better  residential  living — will  be 
met  by  highway  planning.  I  believe  that,  as 
highway  users,  and  as  residents  of  this  com- 
munity, you  have  much  to  gain  by  working 
for  the  balanced  approach  to  highway  plan- 
ning for  which  I  am  speaking. 

I  inight  note  that,  at  the  present  time  in 
Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment lacks  legal  authority  to  use  the  air 
space  above  the  highways  it  builds,  or  to 
sell  that  space  for  commercial  development. 
This  Is  a  serious  shortcoming,  and  I  intend 


to  press  for  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress  to  correct  this  situation.  The  Dis- 
trict must  be  able  to  use  its  highways  and 
their  surrounding  space  as  fully  and  crea- 
tively as  possible.  I  hope  I  can  cotmt  on 
your  active  support  In  working  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  need  for  balance  goes  beyond  high- 
way planning.  It  extends  to  transportation 
planning  generally.  Here  too,  I  believe  that 
those,  such  as  the  members  of  your  Con- 
ference, who  have  Important  needs  which 
are  served  by  highways,  have  much  to  gain 
by  actively  advocating  balanced  planning — 
that  Is,  by  actively  advocating  mass  transit 
construction  to  complement  highway  con- 
struction. Center  city  merchants,  for  exam- 
ple, are  not  properly  served  by  the  transpor- 
tation system  if  their  stores  are  inaccessible 
for  four  hours  or  more  each  day  because  of 
rush  hour  congestion  In  downtown  streets 
or  on  the  highways  which  connect  the  sub- 
urbs. Nor  are  truckers  or  taxlcab  drivers  or 
other  regular  highway  users  properly  served 
if  traffic  congestion  for  four  hours  or  more 
each  day  slows  their  activities  to  a  snail's 
pace.  Exclusive  advocacy  of  highway  con- 
struction in  large  metropolitan  areas,  with 
relatively  compact  central  business  dis- 
tricts— such  as  Washington — is  self-defeat- 
ing. 

The  transportation  needs  of  the  com- 
muter— who  travels  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
center  city  and  back  to  the  suburbs  once 
each  day  at  roughly  the  same  time — are  quite 
different  from  the  needs  of  the  delivery 
trucker — who  travels  all  over  the  city  and 
suburbs  at  all  times  of  the  day.  And  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  retail  shopper 
who  comes  to  the  central  city  only  oc- 
casionally, for  a  few  hours,  are  also  different. 
In  my  Judgment,  no  single  mode  of  trans- 
portation— neither  highways  nor  mass 
transit — can  properly  serve  all  the  different 
transportation  needs  of  residents  In  any 
large  urban  area.  A  balanced  system  of 
transportation  is  needed — a  system  In  which 
each  substantial  needs  for  transportation  is 
met  by  a  means  of  transportation  best  suited 
to  it. 

How  is  this  balanced  system  to  be  achieved? 
At  present,  we  often  seem  to  be  trapped  in 
political  battles  between  single-minded  ad- 
vocates of  highways,  and  equally  single- 
minded  advocates  of  mass  transit.  But  each 
position  is.  In  my  view,  equally  fallacious. 
The  mass  transit  proponent  focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  the  rush  hour  commuting 
problem — but  ignores  the  basic  urban  serv- 
ices and  activities  which  only  the  highways 
can  provide.  The  single-minded  highway 
advocate  argues  that  highways  alone  can 
solve  the  rush  hour  commuting  problem — 
but  Ignores  the  probability  that  exclusive 
commuter  reliance  on  highways  will  defeat 
other  purposes — such  as  rapid,  all-hour 
movement  of  freight — which  only  highways 
can  serve.  The  highway  advocate  thus  Ig- 
nores the  great  benefits  to  highway  usage 
which  mass  transit  systems  can  provide. 

Neither  extreme  position  can  do  the  job. 
A  bsdanced  system  Is  needed.  And  It  seems 
to  me  that,  as'  a  simple  matter  of  economic 
self-interest,  the  leading  advocates  of  mass 
transit,  as  a  means  to  solve  commuter  con- 
gestion problems,  should  be  those  who  need 
highways  for  transportation  purposes  other 
than  commuting.  A  balanced  transportation 
system  Is  In  everybody's  best  Interests. 

There  Is  today,  however,  one  major  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  achieving  a  balanced 
system.  The  availability  of  money — in  par- 
ticular. Federal  money — for  highways  and 
for  mass  transit  is  drastically  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  fact  that  cities  and  states  can 
use  Federal  funds  to  finance  much  of  their 
highway  construction  programs,  while  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  mass  transit  are 
relatively  puny  in  amount,  In  my  judgment 
seriously  distorts  sensible  urban  transporta- 
tion planning.  To  eliminate  this  distortion. 
Representative  Bingham  In  the  House  and  I 


in  the  Senate  have  proposed  that  cities  or 
states  should  have  an  option  to  use  funds 
for  mass  transit  which  are  now  available 
only  for  highway  construction.  This  Is  not 
meant  to  be  an  antl-hlghway  proposal.  It 
Is  a  pro-balanced  transportation  bill.  And, 
as  I  have  stated,  a  balanced  transportation 
system  is  in  everyone's  best  interest — and 
particularly  in  the  Interest  of  those  who 
must  use  the  highways. 

The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act  will 
expire  in  1972.  In  the  near  future.  Con- 
gress will  begin  deliberations  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  national  transportation  resources 
for  the  1970s.  I  believe  that  those  who  sup- 
port continuation  of  the  Interstate  highway 
construction  program  must  also  become  sup- 
porters of  a  complementary  urban  rapid 
transit  program — so  that  highway  programs 
will  not  be  Jeopardized  by  the  Inescapable 
pressures  from  the  cities  in  need  of  rapid 
transit. 

In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  a 
number  of  transportation  planning  issues 
have  Just  recently  come  closer  to  resolution. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  subway  system,  and 
we  are  going  to  add  significant  new  roads  to 
our  urban  complex.  But  many  basic  deci- 
sions still  must  be  made — decisions  regarding 
highway  design  tmd  the  use  of  space  around 
the  highways,  decisions  regarding  subway 
routing,  and  the  relationship  of  that  routing 
to  highway  construction.  We  have  a  dra- 
matic opportunity  to  achieve  a  sensible,  bal- 
anced transportation  system  in  this  area — a 
system  that  will  serve  our  many  and  differ- 
ing transportation  needs  while  enhancing  the 
character  of  urban  life.  Active  and  enlight- 
ened community  leadership  can  capitalize  on 
this  opportunity.    We  cannot  afford  to  fall. 


BAD  TIMING  FOR  CONSULAR 
TREATY    RATIFICATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  American  columnists,  and  one  gen- 
erally recognized  in  Washington  as  the 
most  widely  read  and  influential  of  them 
all,  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  famed 
news  weekly  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
had  a  column  in  last  night's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  which  points  up  most 
graphically  a  realistic  reason  why  the 
proposed  consular  treaty  with  Russia 
in  this  time  of  war  should  not  be  rati- 
fied. 

As  the  great  debate  goes  on,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  almost  frantic  efforts  of 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  win  supEKjrt  from  individual 
Senators  whose  disposition  is  to  oppose 
this  wartime  treaty  with  the  very  Com- 
munist power  whose  shipments  of  so- 
phisticated weapons,  oil,  antiaircraft 
guns,  SAM  missiles,  nearly  200  and  per- 
haps more  Mig  jet  fighting  planes,  coastal 
ships,  helicopters,  radar  defense  systems, 
rolled-steel  products,  military  trucks, 
heavy  infantry  weapons,  and  so  forth, 
the  evidence  is  rolling  in  that  to  ratify 
that  treaty  without  getting  a  quid  pro 
quo  from  Russia  to  stop  its  participation 
in  this  war  against  American  troops  is 
likely  to  do  far  more  to  prolong  the  war 
and  to  increase  our  casualty  lists  than  It 
is  to  stop  it. 

I  hope  all  Senators  and  all  who  read 
this  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  read  these  words  by  highly  regarded, 
international  minded,  David  Lawrence 
before  casting  their  votes  late  this  month 
on  the  Consular  Treaty  rattflcation.  It 
is  an  issue  which  cannot  be  divorced 
from  its  potential  consequences  in  the 
escalation  of  this  bloody  war  in  far-off 
Vietnam. 
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Incidentally,  Mr.  President  I  hope 
those  who  read  this  statemenf  will  also 
refer  to  the  Congressional  RecoRO  for 
yesterday — February  3 — where^  starting 
on  page  2942,  I  submitted  in  consider- 
able detail  the  evidence  which  continues 
to  grow  in  volume  and  significance  in 
condemnation  and  opposition  to  adminis- 
tration policies  which  defer  the  likelihood 
of  peace  in  Vietnam  and  points  up  how 
Russia  is  the  major  obstacle  to  convinc- 
ing the  Government  in  Hand  that  it 
should  come  to  the  negotiation  table  and 
work  out  with  the  United  ptates  of 
America  the  approaches  to  an  early 
peace.  I 

Without  the  steadily  increasing  ship- 
ments of  the  means  to  fight  and  the 
weapons  with  which  to  kill  our  fighting 
men  which  flow  from  Russia  to  Hanoi, 
many  here  believe  the  war  wjuld  long 
since  have  been  ended  and  the  capacity 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to  con- 
tinue the  war  would  be  terminated.  The 
title  of  my  statement  in  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord is  "Building  Bridges  to  tHe  Execu- 
tioner." 

Let  me  quote  now  a  single  comment 
from  the  David  Lawrence  colui^in  of  last 
night.    It  reads  : 

For  the  Moscow  Government  Is  at  present 
the  real  adversary  of  the  tJnIted  States  In 
Vietnam  and  has  been  Indirectly  Responsible 
for  the  killing  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers. Yet.  Instead  of  demandli^  an  end 
to  such  acts  of  war.  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration are  actually  asking  cjongress  to 
ratify  a  new  consular  treaty  which  could 
mean  assistance  to  the  Soviet  system  of  in- 
filtration. [ 

Mr.  President,  that  statement!  by  David 
Lawrence  is  closely  similar  to  the  state- 
ment I  placed  in  the  Record  during  my 
remarks  yesterday  in  quoting  tn  article 
from  Our  Sunday  Visitor— highly  re- 
spected Catholic  newspaper — which  will 
be  found  on  p&ge  2943.  I 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  consideration  of  a  Consular  Treaty 
with  Communist  Russia  In  time  of  peace 
is  one  thing,  but  that  to  consiqer  it  and 
to  ratify  it  during  a  costly  and  savage 
continuing  war  which  Is  being  prolonged 
and  abetted  by  this  self-same  Russian 
Government  is  quite  a  different  chal- 
lenge to  the  judgment  of  the  S^ate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  J|r.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  the  entire  column;  by  David 
Lawrence  In  the  Record  at  thl4  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tljie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th^  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Russia  Cau,kd  Real  Foe  in  ViAtnam 
(By  David  Lawrence)    ! 

Peace  could  come  overnight  In  I  the  Viet- 
nam war  If  the  Soviet  Unlon-t-whlch  Is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  stpply  war 
planes  and  other  weapons,  and  Is!  providing 
military  technician*  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese— were  to  decide  to  withhold  Its  aid  un- 
less hostilities  are  ended. 

For  the  Moscow  government  Is  ^t  present 
the  real  adversary  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  and  has  been  Indirectly  re8p>onslble 
for  the  killing  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers. Yet,  Instead  of  demanding  an  end  to 
such  acts  of  war.  the  President  aad  his  ad- 
ministration are  actually  asking  Congress  to 
ratify  a  new  consular  treaty  which  cotild 
mean  assistance  to  the  Soviet  sysljem  of  In- 
filtration. 


The  figures  derived  from  official  sources 
show  that  In  the  last  two  years  more  than 
$2  billion  worth  of  supplies — oil.  field  artil- 
lery pieces,  heavy  Infantry  weapons  and  mod- 
ern Jets,  including  light  bombers — have  been 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  forces.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  pilots  have  been  sent  by  the 
Hanoi  government  to  Russia  to  be  trained. 
More  than  2.000  Soviet  technicians  are  in 
North  Vietnam  training  missile  crews  and 
operating  military  supply  stations. 

The  tendency  heretofore  has  been  to  por- 
tray Red  China  as  the  principal  factor  in  the 
bolstering  of  the  North  Vietnam  government. 
But  the  evidence  is  coming  out  now  that 
Russia  has  become  in  the  last  two  years  the 
mainstay  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Red 
Chinese,  despite  their  Internal  troubles,  are 
continuing  to  supply  light  weapons,  ammu- 
nition and  rice,  all  of  which  Is  a  big  help  to 
the  guerrilla  forces.  The  Russians,  however, 
are  providing  the  real  sinews  of  the  war 
which  is  causing  America  and  Its  allies  to 
Incur  thousands  of  casualties. 

Oddly  enough,  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
secretary  general.  U  Thant.  have  not  said  or 
done  anything  to  protest  this  action.  Inside 
the  United  States  the  facts  about  the  Rus- 
sian aid  have  not  been  publicized.  Hlstorl- 
cnlly.  the  action  of  the  Soviet  government 
would  long  ago  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
formal  protest  by  the  American  government 
and  could  have  brought  about  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations.  The  Moscow  govern- 
ment tn  1953  openly  boasted  that  It  had  been 
furnishing  arms  and  supplies  to  Red  China, 
though  that  country  had  been  denounced 
in  1951  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  aggressor  in  South  Korea. 

Today  the  Russians  are  again  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  an  aggressor,  and  the  subject  Isnt 
even  being  discussed  in  the  United  Nations. 
Nor  is  it  being  mentioned  by  administration 
spokesmen  in  Congress  or  elsewhere.  In- 
stead, the  pressure  for  peace  moves  is  cen- 
tered on  the  North  Vietnamese  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  government 
Is  encouraging  the  Hanoi  regime  to  keep  on 
fighting  and  Is  supplying  the  necessary  mili- 
tary aid  for  that  purpose. 

Incidentally,  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  news  dispatches  in  the  last  24  hours,  has 
achieved  its  "first  major  success  in  a  cam- 
paign to  get  Russian  arms  and  military  tech- 
nicians Into  pro-Western  nations."  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  Russia  to 
supply  military  aid  to  Iran,  which  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  along 
with  Turkey.  Britain,  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  organization 
which  the  American  government  played  an 
important  part  In  forming  so  as  to  defend 
the  Middle  East  against  Communist  penetra- 
tion. 

Also,  the  news  dispatches  tell  of  the  use 
of  Cambodian  territory  by  the  Conununlsts 
to  attack  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  Thus, 
the  forces  aided  by  Moscow  are  spreading 
the  war  Into  other  countries  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  question  is  why  the  President  and  the 
Congress  remain  silent  though  they  have 
Indubitable  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
North  Vietnam's  principal  ally. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  addi- 
tionally, so  that  all  Senators  may  know 
completely  and  accurately  the  full  extent 
to  which  the  Russian  Communists  are 
aiding  their  Communist  comrades  in 
North  Vietnam  In  their  insane  insist- 
ence on  continuing  the  bloody  fighting 
which  has  already  cost  us  over  50,000 
American  casualties.  I  ask  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  January  30  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  entitled 
'•Russia:  The  Enemy  in  Vietnam."  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russi.\:  The  Enemy  in  Vietnam? 

Saigon. — Soviet  Russia,  not  Red  China,  is 
turning  out  to  be  the  major  enemy  of  the 
U.S.  In  Vietnam.  A  steadUy  expanding  Rus- 
sian Involvement  Is  causing  this  war  to  b« 
the  second  most  costly  In  dollars  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  American  people  have  not  previously 
been  told  of  this  situation  that  Is  regarded 
by  military  commanders  with  increasing 
concern. 

Instead,  high  oiBclals  in  Washington  have 
pictured  the  Russians  as  anxious  for  peace. 

The  U.S.  policy  has  been  to  portray  Com- 
munist China  as  responsible  for  prolonging 
war  and  to  try  to  buy  Russian  friendship  by 
American  concessions  In  many  fields. 

SINEWS    OF    WAR 

The  facts,  Just  beginning  to  emerge,  tell 
a  different  story. 

The  Red  Chinese,  torn  by  troubles  at  home, 
still  are  supplying  light  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion and  rice  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Their 
aid  Is  helpful  to  guerrilla  forces  when  it 
reaches  the  South.  It  is  the  Russians,  how- 
ever, who  are  furnishing  the  real  sinews  for 
major  and  prolonged  war. 

Extent  of  Soviet  participation  Is  great  and 
expanding.  The  Russians  now  are  investing 
close  to  1  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  war. 
With  this  billion — and  no  real  loss  of  life— 
they  are  helping  to  force  the  U.S.  to  wage 
a  war  that  now  Is  taking  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  costing  directly  about  30  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

On  January  19,  U.S.  headquarters  re- 
ported that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  suffered 
In  the  second  week  of  January  their  heaviest 
casualties  of  the  war — 1,188  men  killed  or 
wounded  In  action. 

The  U.S.,  because  It  is  bogged  down  in 
Vietnam  and  burdened  with  over-all  defense 
spending  that  Is  to  reach  73  billion  dollars 
or  more  In  the  year  ahead.  Is  hampered  In 
trying  to  keep  Russia  from  forging  ahead  In 
the  nuclear-arms  race. 

The  Russians,  with  the  U.S.  tied  down, 
have  made  a  major  "break-through"  In  anti- 
missile defense  and  are  pushing  ahead  with 
that  decisively  Important  defense  while  tbe 
U.S.  talks  and  delays  because  of  money  prob- 
lems. 

The  Russian  investment  In  the  Vietnam 
war  today  Is  Impressive.  The  chart  on  page« 
28  and  29  spells  out  that  investment  not  onl; 
In  terms  of  dollars,  but  also  In  terms  ol 
specific  armament  and  vital  technical  as- 
sistance. 

THE    BIG    QtTXSTION 

Says  a  top  U.S.  officer:  "There  no  longer 
Is  any  question  about  It — the  Russians  are 
at  war  with  us  In  Vietnam  In  a  very  real 
sense.  They  are  more  Important  than  most 
people  realize  In  the  operation  of  the  war. 
Most  of  the  trucks  that  move  the  needed 
supplies  from  North  to  South  Vietnam,  for 
example,  come  from  Russia  or  her  satellites. 
Many  of  the  automatic  weapons  that  we  cap- 
ture from  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  of 
Russian  manufacture.  Most  of  our  plane 
losses  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  Soviet 
Russia's  antiaircraft  g^ns,  missiles  or  MIQ 
Jet  fighters." 

Prom  another  officer:  "If  Russia  were  to 
pull  out  of  the  war,  so  would  Bulgaria  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  suppliers  of  vitall; 
needed  equipment.  Red  China  alone 
couldn't  start  to  carry  the  supply  burden 
alone.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  Hanoi  would  have  i 
tough  time  continuing  bis  Infiltration.  It 
would  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  war, 
maybe  a  decisive  one." 

Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  trlclded  along 
at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  36  million  dol- 
Ian  until  early  in  1965,  when,  even  before 
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U.S.  began  bombing  In  the  North,  tbe  Rus- 
jl^  started  moving  In  a  big  way — with 
SAM  antiaircraft  missiles.  Jet  fighters,  mili- 
tary vehicles,  oil,  other  paraphernalia  of  war. 

The  Russian  rockets  and  guns  are  directly 
rseponsible  for  mounting  U.S.  losses  over  the 
North.  Almost  1.000  SAM's  have  been  fired  at 
0.3.  planes.  These  Soviet  missiles,  launched 
by  Ruosian-tralned  crews,  have  themselves 
destroyed  30  U.S.  planes  and  contributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  an  over-all  loss  in  the 
North  of  more  than  460  U.S.  planes. 

Cost  to  tbe  Russians  In  spent  missiles: 
about  25  million  dollars.  Cost  to  tbe  U.S.  In 
planes  alone :  more  than  1  billion  dollars. 

Tbe  North  Vietnamese  landscape  Is  also 
studded  with  conventional  antiaircraft  posi- 
tions, about  6,000  in  all.  The  original  anti- 
aircraft system  was  installed  by  the  Chinese. 
Now  bigger  guns  are  coming  in.  They  are 
Russian. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force  now  con- 
sists of  75  to  100  fighter  planes  and  a  handful 
of  light  bombers  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. About  one  fifth  of  the  force  are  the 
most  up-to-date  MlG-21s;  the  remainder, 
MIG-15S  and  MIG-17s.  The  MIG's  are  re- 
placed by  the  Russians  as  they  are  lost  In  tbe 
fighting. 

RUSSIAN  TECHNICIANS,  TOO 

Intelligence  sources  estimate  there  are  up- 
ward of  2,000  Russian  technicians  working  at 
air  bases  and  at  SAM  sites.  North  Viet- 
namese pilots  are  trained  in  Russia  and 
supervised  by  Soviet  fliers  when  they  return 
to  Hanoi. 

within  tbe  past  few  months,  the  Russians 
have  taught  North  Vietnamese  to  man  ap- 
proximately 350  SAM  missiles  and  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  antiaircraft  guns.  Other  Soviet 
advisers  help  operate  North  Vietnam's  indus- 
try, its  coal  mines  and  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
and  are  helping  In  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  hydroelectric  plants,  other  major  works. 

For  tbe  first  time,  Soviet  helicopters  are 
being  spotted  In  North  Vietnam.  Russian 
cargo  aircraft  are  also  making  an  appear- 
ance. 

The  North  Vietnamese  war  machine  runs 
almost  entirely  on  Russian  oil.  In  the  past 
18  months,  tbe  Russians  shipped  In  300.000 
metric  tons.  Tbe  Chinese  provided  almost 
none.  Last  month  alone,  the  Soviets  shipped 
nearly  25.000  metric  tons  of  gasoline  and  oil 
Into  Haiphong. 

The  Russians  use  ships  to  transport  80 
per  cent  of  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  tbe 
btiance  going  by  rail  or  by  plane  across  Red 
China  despite  severe  restrictions  set  up  by 
Peking.  All  told,  the  Russians  are  said  to  be 
delivering  80,000  tons  of  goods  a  month  to 
Hanoi. 

Intelligence  sources  In  Saigon  report  that 
the  Soviet  ships  going  to  Haiphong  carry  not 
only  civilian  goods,  as  the  Reds  Insist,  but 
Jet  aircraft,  SAM's,  radar  gear  and  antiair- 
craft guns. 

During  1966.  an  average  of  one  ship  a  day 
reached  Haiphong.  Six  Soviet  ships  docked 
there  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Tonnage  by  sea  from  all  sources — Russia. 
Chinii.  East  Europe  and  non-Communist 
countries — was  estimated  at  2  million  tons  in 
1966.  Of  that,  the  Russian  share  was  esti- 
mated at  half  the  total.  Red  China's  about 
one  fourth. 

The  point  Is  stressed  that  the  number  of 
Chinese  ships  entering  Haiphong  went  down 
In  1966,  the  Russian  total  up. 

china's  role 

Chinese  propagandists,  pushing  their  flgbt 
lor  world  Communist  leadership,  maintain 
that  Peking  stlU  Is  the  main  supplier  to  the 
Communists  of  Vietnam.  "What  the  Chinese 
are  bragging  about,"  says  one  Western  expert, 
"is  volume.  Tonnage  from  Red  China  may 
run  higher,  but  tbe  doUar-pwr-ton  value  and 
the  strategic  value  of  Russian  aid  Is  much 
greater." 

In  the  words  of  another  expert:  "Tbe  vital 
suppliers  are  tbe  Soviets.    If  tbe  flow  of  sup- 


plies from  Red  China  were  cut  off,  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  handle  tbe  whole  Job.  The 
Chinese  could  not  if  the  situation  were  re- 
versed." 

Tbe  Russians,  when  possible,  avoid  ship- 
ping vital  items  across  Red  China.  One 
reason,  according  to  InteUigence  sources:  Tbe 
Chinese  Insist  on  opening  all  shipments 
crossing  their  territory,  often  stamp.  "From 
China  With  Love"  over  tbe  Russian 
characters. 

Reports  are  heard,  also,  that  tbe  Chinese 
have  delayed  shipments  of  SAM's  and  late- 
model  MIG's  while  their  technicians  removed 
them  from  the  crates  to  make  copies  for 
themselves. 

SOVIET   PRUDENCE? 

It  Is  agreed  here  In  Saigon  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  gone  as  far  as  they  could  In 
arming  North  Vietnam.  "In  fact."  says  one 
VSS.  official,  "tbe  Russians  have  been  ex- 
tremely prudent  In  some  ways.  We  think  It 
very  likely  that  Hanoi  has  asked  for  such 
Items  as  battlefield  missiles  for  use  In  tbe 
South,  perhaps  even  for  submarines  to  use 
against  tbe  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf." 

Another  senior  officer  adds : 

"It  is  clear  what  tbe  Russians  are  up  to. 
They  want  to  keep  us  tied  up  In  knots  out 
here.  So  far  they  have  refused  Hanoi  the 
weapons  to  wage  a  bloody  campaign  against 
U.S.  forces  In  the  South,  but  Is  that  to  be 
permanent?  The  Soviets  want  Hanoi  to  win, 
and  they  are  playing  a  very  clever  and  cagey 
game." 

Top  analysts  Insist  that  Russia's  basic 
strategy  for  conquest  In  the  world  has  not 
changed:  to  weaken  the  U.S.  p>ositlon  wher- 
ever It  can  In  the  world,  while  tbe  Soviets 
seek  to  strengthen  their  own. 

Russia  Is  viewed  as  supporting  a  "war  of 
national  liberation"  In  Vietnam  In  precisely 
the  way  foretold  by  their  top  strategists. 

Despite  an  impression  fostered  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  Russians  really  want  pe€ice 
in  Vietnam,  analysts  here  find  tbe  evidence 
In  the  other  direction.  "The  Soviet  Union," 
reports  one  official,  "has  dcme  nothing  pub- 
licly or  privately  to  help  start  negotiations. 
We  don't  buy  the  Moscow  line  that  they  have 
no  Influence  In  Hanoi." 

In  view  of  tbe  Russian  record  In  Vietnam, 
fighting  men  here  are  puzzled  at  what  seem 
to  be  efforts  by  U.S.  to  make  one  accom- 
modation after  another  with  the  Soviets — 
space  treaties,  airline  p>act6,  efforts  to  set  up 
more  consulates  In  both  countries,  attempts 
to  expand  East-West  trade  while  war  goes  on. 

In  Washington.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt 
(Rep.),  of  South  Dakota,  said  on  January  18 
he  was  appalled  at  tbe  number  of  key  U.S. 
Items  already  being  traded  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  He  said:  "We're  doing  this  In  tbe 
face  of  tbe  fact  that  every  sophisticated 
weapon  being  used  to  kill  our  bojrs  in  Viet- 
nam is  furnished  by  Russia.  Tbe  deaths  of 
many  of  them  could  be  marked:  "Made  In 
Moscow.' " 

VITAL   WAR   StJPPUES — EVKRTTHING   FROU 
OIL  TO    MODERN    JETS 

Supplied  by  Russia  in  past  18  months: 
SAM  suface-to-alr  missiles,  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries, 75  to  100  MIO  warplanes,  coastal  ships, 
IL-28  light  bombers,  field-artillery  pieces, 
helicopters,  advanced  radar  defense  system, 
heavy-construction  equipment,  brldge-build- 
Ing  materials,  military  trucks,  rolled-steel 
products,  fertilizer,  pyrites,  drugs,  surgical 
Instruments,  300,000  metric  tons  of  oU,  cargo 
transports,  heavy  Infantry  weapons. 

In  addition,  Soviets  are  training  hundreds 
of  North  Vietnamese  pilots  in  Soviet  Union, 
have  sent  about  2,000  Russian  technicians 
Into  North  Vietnam  to  train  and  help  SAM 
missile  crews.  Soviet  exp>ert8  help  run  North 
Vietnam's  mining,  power,  engineering  and 
technical  industries,  serve  at  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  at  Hanoi  factories,  supervise  con- 
struction of  new  plants. 


Soviet  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam 

(In millions]  .  "* 
1955  to  1964  (yearly  average,  Soviet  fig- 
ures)      $35 

1965  (Soviet  figures) 560 

1966  (estimated). „ 700 

1967  (Soviet  promise) 800 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
conclude  with  a  *ew  direct  and  simple 
questions  which  somebody  high  in  tills 
administration  should  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country — including  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  our  500.000  troops 
now  in  the  Vietnam  war  theater — before 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  consular 
treaty  which  many  informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  sincerely  believe 
would  prolong  the  war  and  Increase  our 
American  casualties  and  which  none 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate 
would  stop  the  Russians  from  their  con- 
tinuing efiforts  to  bring  victory  to  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  through  slowing 
down  or  shutting  off  the  Russian  ship- 
ments of  supplies  of  war  without  which 
our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  im- 
fortunate  area  of  the  world  might  well 
succeed. 

What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  mo- 
rale and  the  determined  cooperation  of 
our  allies  in  Vietnam — the  Koreans  and 
the  Filipinos  for  example,  whose  men  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  our  American 
troops — when  they  learn  ttiat,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Russians  to  bring  death 
and  disaster  to  our  common  cause,  we 
now  grant  them  treaty  rights  which 
strengthen  their  hand  and  reward  their 
mahcious  actions? 

Why  does  this  administration  not  in- 
sist on  a  quid  pro  quo  in  such  a  treaty, 
making  it  effective  and  operative  on^ 
after  the  Russians  discontinue  their 
shipments  of  war  supplies  to  our  enemy 
in  Vietnam? 

What  will  be  the  reaction  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam — and  their  mothers 
and  fathers  back  home  together  with  the 
many  thousands  soon  to  be  called  to  the 
colors — when  they  read  that  we  suc- 
cumb to  the  pressures  of  men  in  high 
places  in  this  administration  and  ratify 
a  treaty  which  will  expand  the  capacity 
and  the  ability  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists to  do  us  mischief  in  this  coun- 
try? 

If  feeding  and  fighting  the  enemy  at 
the  same  time — overlooking  its  war 
moves  against  us  while  we  cozy  up  to  It 
in  diplomatic  concessions  never  before 
granted  any  country — is  sound  national 
policy,  why  is  it  that  no  other  wartime 
administration  in  American  history  has 
ever  engaged  in  such  curious  and 
counterproductive  actions? 

How  shall  we  ever  convince  the  Com- 
munists of  Russia  that  we  frown  on  their 
shipments  of  death-dealing  weapons  to 
our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam  and  how 
shall  we  ever  prevail  upon  them  to  stop 
it  if  we  now  ratify  this  consular  treaty 
with  its  unprecedented  concessions  to 
them  without  insisting  on  a  change  of 
policy  in  their  efforts  to  weaken  us,  to 
defeat  us,  to  bleed  us  to  death,  or  to  out- 
last us  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
imanswered  questions  which  Senators 
might  well  ask  and  answer,  which  their 
constituents  now  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion In  their  daily  mail,  and  which  should 
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be  carefully  considered  before  we  take 
a  diplomatic  action  which  can  have  most 
serious  repercussions  on  the  length  and 
the  success  of  our  continuing  war  In 
Vietnam.  Let  us  look  behind  the  text 
of  the  proposed  treaty  and  coiKlder  the 
potential  consequences  from  every  angle 
before  yielding  to  the  pressures  being 
mounted  by  this  administration  to  pass 
this  treaty  ratification  quickly,  to  ask  no 
embarrassing  questions,  and  to  play  a 
game  of  make  believe  that  our  actions 
will  have  no  impact  on  our  n(iajor  re- 
sponsibility as  Senators  to  trsf  to  help 
bring  this  war  to  the  earliest]  possible 
conclusion,  and  to  bring  out  a  peace 
which  will  not  come  as  a  drfeat  and 
which  win  decrease  rather  than  increase 
the  likelihood  of  a  greater  and  9  bloodier 


war. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND 
10  POINTS 


THE 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
Lincoln  Day  approaching,  I  ana  pleased 
to  assist  Lincoln  Republicans,  1  a  dwin- 
dling breed  for  whom  I  have  high  regard, 
in  correcting  a  persistent  mythi  which  Is 
regularly  perpetrated  by  rightWing  ex- 
tremist organizations  and  their  Iclose  as- 
sociates among  the  leadership  qf  the  In- 
vestor-owned utilities.  Recent  repub- 
lication of  fictitious  quotes  suggests 
that  It  Is  again  time  to  straighten  the 
record.  ( 

I  refer  to  the  phony  "Lincoln's  10 
Points"  which  sprang  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  Rev.  William  J.  H.  Boetcher, 
who  copsrrighted  and  printed  them  In 
1916.  It  was  the  Committee  fot  Consti- 
tutional Government,  however,  that  sold 
and  circulated  the  spurious  qpotatlons 
and,  thus,  earned  the  dubious  honor  of 
having  first  associated  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
the  maxims.  Lincoln  scholars  and  mag- 
azine articles  have  dissociated,  Lincoln 
from  the  maxims.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  warned  that  the 
"10  maxims  are  not  Lincoln's.!  Do  not 
use  them  £is  Lincoln's  words."      ' 

The  phony  Lincoln  quotes  a^  never- 
theless circulated  by  some  State  Re- 
publican organizations,  in  Montana  for 
example,  and  are  used  by  officials  of  lead- 
ing power  companies.  President  Gerald 
L,  Andnis,  now  head  of  Mlddje  South 
Utilities,  and  former  president)  of  New 
Orleans  Public  Service — one  of  the  utility 
contributors  to  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government — closed!  his  1962 
Junior  Achievement  banquet  address  In 
New  Orleans  with  the  10  Lincoln  maxims. 
The  September  1966  issue  of  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  Bulletin,  house  organ  of  the 
lOD — Investor  Owned  Utilities — trade 
association,  carried  the  text  of  la  speech 
by  P.  J.  Punart.  vice  president  of  West 
Penn  Power,  who  documented  ohe  of  his 
statements  with  a  phony  Lincoln  quote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  for  years  been  distributing  I  a  mem- 
orandum. "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Ten  Points."  which  deals  with  tlie  fabri- 
cated sayings  attributed  to  a  gr^at  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consfnt  that 
the  Library  memorandum  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  pi|lnted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

D.C.,  May  19,  1950] 

Abraham   Lincoln   and   the    10   Points 

The  Ten  Points,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  Inquiries,  have  been  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  the  Identity  of  the  person  who  first 
willfully  or  unwittingly  ascribed  them  to 
Lincoln  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  text  of  the  Ten  Points  most  frequently 
used  is  as  follows: 

1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  up  by  tear- 
ing big  men  down. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage-earner  up  by 
pulling  the  wage-payer  down. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  social  se- 
curity on  borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative  and  In- 
dependence. 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

The  earliest  dated  appearances  of  any  of 
the  Ten  Points  that  have  come  to  our  no- 
tice are  In  publications  of  the  Reverend 
William  John  Henry  Boetcker  (b.  1873). 
One  of  these  booklets  entitled  Inside  Max- 
ims. Gold  Nuggets  taken  from  the  Boetcker 
Lectures  (Wllkinsburg,  Pa.,  Inside  Pub.  Co., 
1916)  contains  several  maxims  which  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Points  2,  3,  4  and 
10;  hU  Open  Letter  to  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlin  (Erie,  Pa.,  Inside  Pub.  Co.,  1935) 
reproduces  Maxim  25  (i.e.  Points  2  and  4) 
on  page  56.  and  the  same  page  contains  lines 
which  greatly  resemble  Point  3. 

Also,  the  "Ten  Don'ts,"  enumerated  in  an 
undated,  printed  handbUl  captioned  The 
New  Decalogue,  which  Mr.  Boetcker  has  dis- 
tributed widely,  contains  Points  3-5  and  10, 
and  a  slightly  different  version  which,  under 
the  title  The  Industrial  Decalogue,  was  in- 
cluded in  The  American  Charter  Compass 
...  by  Mr.  Boetcker  (Erie.  Pa..  Inside  Feature 
Service,  1945)  contains  Points  6  and  8  In  a 
single  "Don't." 

Furthermore,  the  Ten  Points  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Warning  Signs  on 
the  Road  to  Prosperity"  on  the  outside  back 
cover  of  Investor  America  for  Felwuary  1940, 
with  no  attribution  of  authorship.  This  pe- 
riodical, a  monthly  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Investors.  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  Hugh  Stewart  Maglll  was  President,  bore 
on  the  front  cover  a  photograph  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  Washington.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  maxims  which  had  gained  consider- 
able popularity  both  in  the  business  and 
social  world  were  reprinted  In  a  leaflet  form 
by  the  Federation;  and  before  long  they 
were  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
In  the  newspaper  press.  In  house  organs. 
ofiBclal  documents,  and  periodicals,  and  on 
Christmas  cards. 

Lincoln  on  Limitation  Is  the  caption  of  a 
leaflet  published  by  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  of  New  York,  in  the 
fall  of  1943.  which  contained  on  the  reverse 
the  Ten  Points.  Of  the  four  printings  which 
we  have  seen  (one  bearing  the  caption  Lin- 
coln on  PrivMte  Property)  one  attributes 
their  source  to  Land  O'Lakes  News,  another 
to  Inspiration  of  Wm.  J.  H.  Boetcker;  the 
third  and  fourth  bear  no  attribution  of 
source  whatever,  and  none  bears  any  attri- 
bution to  authorship.  However,  as  these 
printings  carried  on  the  face  of  the  leaflet 
excerpts  from  Lincoln's  writings,  it  appears 
that  by  printing  the  Ten  Points  dos-a-dos  to 


authentic  Llncolnlsms,  without  specincally 
relieving  him  of  the  distinction,  the  Com- 
mittee has  earned  the  honor  of  having  first 
associated  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  maxims. 

The  Royle  Forum,  published  quarterly  by 
John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  la 
Number  24,  September  15.  1943,  printed  the 
Ten  Points  (p.  |4])  in  a  variant  sequence 
under  the  title  Ten  Things  You  Cannot  Do, 
and  ascribed  them  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  text.  Incorporated  in  a  radio  script,  was 
broadcast  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
Oalen  Drake's  program  of  November  30,  1948. 

More  recently  the  Ten  Points,  slightly 
transposed,  with  the  omission  of  a  word  or 
two.  have  been  attributed  directly  to  Lincoln 
in  various  media,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  overtaking  the  rapid  pace  with  which 
the   mistaken   identity   has   been   spreading. 
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VIETNAM 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
enigmas  in  Vietnam  today  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  National  Liberation  Front  is 
both  different  from  and  similar  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

In  this  cormection  I  call  attention  to 
three  very  interesting  columns,  "Insight 
and  Outlook"  by  Joseph  Kraft,  which 
while  having  been  written  some  weeks 
ago,  I  found  interesting  and  l>elieve  it  to 
be  of  benefit  to  my  colleagues.  As  I  have 
said  before  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  believe 
Mr.  Kraft  to  be  a  remarkably  well- 
informed  newspaperman,  particularly 
concerning  the  national  liberation  front. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  three 
columns  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23.  1966] 

On  the  Other  Side  of  the  War 

( By  Joseph  Kraft ) 

Prague. — Fitly,  perhaps,  this  half-lit 
Gothic  city,  the  setting  and  inspiration  for 
Kafka's  weird  novel  "The  Castle,"  is  one  of 
the  few  places  where  It  Is  possible  to  meet 
the  other  side  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  or  Vietcong,  main- 
tains  a  delegation  here  under  the  leadership 
of  a  veteran  guerrilla  fl.ghter.  Tram  Lam. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  able  to 
talk  at  length  to  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Front.  What  follows  is  my  siunmary  of 
the  main  views  expressed  over  several  hours. 

On  Why  They  Keep  Up  the  War :  We  have 
fought  for  Independence  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  After  we  have  shed  so 
much  blood  and  lost  so  many  lives.  It  is  not 
easy  to  accept  the  kind  of  capitulation  the 
Americans  are  now  offering. 

We  know  that  America  Is  a  great  country 
and  a  rich  country.  But  Its  power  is  not  un- 
limited. We  know  what  It  has  already  taken 
to  flght  against  14  million  people  In  a  tiny 
piece  of  land.  It  has  taken  one-third  of  the 
American  combat  divisions,  one-half  of  the 
American  air  strength,  one-third  of  the 
American  fleet. 

Despite  that  effort,  the  Americans  have 
not  yet  destroyed  a  single  one  of  our  com- 
panies, not  one  company  totally  destroyed. 
We  know  that  the  Americans  have  respon- 
slbnitles  here  In  Europe  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  think  that.  If  it  has  already  taken 
them  so  much  to  accomplish  so  little,  in  the 
end  our  struggle  will  not  be  in  vain. 

On  Escalation:  If  It  has  taken  so  much 
American  power  to  flght  a  tiny  country  with 
such  small  results,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
flght  17  million  more  people  from  North 
Vietnam  In  a  still  larger  area. 

On  The  American  Elections:  It  was  a  com- 
plicated affair,  very  difficult  to  follow.    De- 


iplte  various  demonstrations  and  manlfes- 
t»tions.  the  American  people  apparently  let 
President  Johnson  do  what  he  wants  to  do 
in  Vietnam. 

On  Why  the  Liberation  Front  has  not 
formed  a  provisional  Government:  We  were 
s  Front  representing  many  segments  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam.  But  there 
remain  some  elements  outside  the  Front.  If 
«e  formed  a  government  we  might  exclude 
those  people.  We  think  that,  If  we  keep  our 
rinks  open,  we  can  still  win  over  whole  cities 
and  even   units   of   the   South   Vietnamese 

army. 

On  Reunlflcatlon  With  the  North :  By  rea- 
son of  language,  culture  and  the  economy, 
Vietnam  Is  one.  But  we  recognize  as  a  re- 
ality the  Geneva  partition  and  the  fact  of  12 
years  of  separate  history. 

We  are  fighting  for  an  Independent  South 
Vietnam,  with  Its  own  constitution,  its  own 
elections  and  Its  own  government.  Later, 
that  government  might,  step  by  step  and 
stage  by  stage,  work  toward  unification  with 
North  Vietnam. 

On  Prospects  for  Negotiations:  We  do  not 
think  the  time  is  right  for  negotiations  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  Americans  keep 
intensifying  the  war  by  sending  In  more 
troops,  by  raising  the  military  budget  and  by 
increasing  draft  calls.  The  other  is  that  the 
Americans  have  not  recognized  the  Libera- 
tion Front. 

On  The  Possibility  of  Negotiations  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam : 
The  l^orth  cannot  negotiate  for  the  South. 
Hanoi  is  not  the  voice  of  the  South.  The 
Front  Is  that  voice. 

No  doubt  large  elements  of  false  informa- 
tion and  deliberate  distortion  run  through 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Front.  But  the 
untruths  believed  by  the  Front  are  not  unim- 
portant. And  even  propaganda  represents 
what  people  want  to  have  believed  about 
themselves,  which  means  what  they  are 
themselves  prone  to  believe. 

At  any  rate,  two  qualities  in  the  state- 
ments by  the  Front  strike  me  as  l>elng  es- 
pecially notable.  For  one  thing,  there  Is 
Immense  confidence — even  pride — In  the 
capacity  to  absorb  punishment  and  win  out 
in  the  end. 

For  another,  the  Front  does  not  draw  its 
confidence,  as  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  seem  pleased  to  believe,  from  the 
American  critics  of  American  policy.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Front  la  that,  given  the 
small  American  stake  in  Vietnam  and  the 
huge  American  stake  In  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  commitment  is  too  lopsided  to  be  sus- 
tained indefinitely. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  28  1966] 

Anatomy  of  the  Otheb  Side 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Paris. — In  talking  about  "the  other  side" 
In  the  Vietnamese  war,  we  all  tend  to  lapse 
into  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  unity 
stretching  from  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  the 
field  through  Hanoi  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries and  parties  around  the  world. 

But,  In  the  course  of  a  trip  that  has  put 
me  in  touch  with  most  of  the  major  elements 
of  the  other  side,  I  have  been  struck  by 
difference  more  than  unity  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  broad  scope  left  to  local  option  In  the 
making  of  major  decisions  on  the  war. 

The  Vietcong,  or  National  Liberation  Front, 
concentrates  Intensely  on  South  Vietnam. 
Its  representatives  talk  of  an  Independent 
South  Vietnam,  with  its  own  government. 
ParUament  and  Constitution.  They  deny 
that  Hanoi  could  negotiate  for  the  South. 

The  North  Vietnamese  also  concentrate 
heavily  on  their  own  problem.  For  them,  the 
flrst  thing  that  has  to  be  done  before  any- 
thing else  is  the  cessation  of  the  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  unilaterally  and 
for  good. 

They  deplore  the  Slno-Soviet  split  but  re- 
fuse. In  a  way  that  smacks  almost  of  non- 


alignment,  to  choose  sides.  "We  think,"  I 
was  told,  "that  every  Communist  Party  has 
to  do  what  its  own  country  requires," 

The  North  Vietnamese  directed  my  atten- 
tion toward  official  declarations — an  editorial 
in  the  September  Issue  of  the  theoretical 
Journal  Hoc  Tap  and  a  statement  by  the 
Party  theoretician  Le  Due  Tho  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  popular  front  here  In 
France — both  of  which  stressed  the  utUlty 
of  popular  front  tactics. 

But  why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  sud- 
denly begin  laying  It  on  thick  about  some- 
thing that  Is  as  much  a  part  of  their  doctrine 
as  Republican  government  Is  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican lore? 

My  guess  Is  that  Hanoi,  perhaps  against 
the  will  of  Peking,  is  saying  that  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  could  come  through  nego- 
tiations between  the  Vietcong  and  the  Sai- 
gon government  for  a  popular  front,  absorb- 
ing persons  on  both  sides.  But  that,  of 
course,  means  that  Hanoi  is  throwing  the 
issue  of  settlement  back  to  the  Vietcong. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
they  seem,  for  reasons  of  internal  policy  and 
because  of  the  split  with  Russia,  to  be  oc- 
cupying all  available  positions  on  the  ex- 
treme far-left.  In  that  vein,  they  have  moved 
beyond  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  to  say  that 
not  even  the  Geneva  accords  form  a  basis 
for  settlement. 

But  the  Chinese,  unlike  the  Russians,  have 
played  their  hand  In  Hanoi  with  great  self- 
effacement  and  subtlety.  People  who  should 
know  think  that  Peking,  while  prepared  to 
help  Hanoi  In  the  fight  If  so  asked,  Is  also 
prepared  to  go  along  with  any  settlement  en- 
dorsed by  Hanoi. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  every  day  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  continues,  the 
Russians  Loee  a  little  bit  of  their  claim  to  be 
a  world  power  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
United  States.  Moscow,  accordingly.  Is 
obliged  to  help  Hanoi  and  Is  Interested  In 
putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

But  when  It  comes  to  promoting  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  Russians  seem  to  have 
next  to  no  Influence — the  less  so,  since  Hanoi 
would  probably  not  want  to  Jeopardize  re- 
lations with  Peking  by  allowing  Moscow  to 
play  the  big  role  as  peacemaker. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  how  little  Influence  the 
Russians  have  that,  in  order  to  soften  up 
Hanoi,  they  arranged  visits  to  North  Vietnam 
last  fall  by  high-ranking  delegations  from 
Roumanla,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland.  For,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
North  Vietnamese  turned  a  very  deaf  ear  to 
these  clumsy  efforts. 

The  upshot  of  the  complicated  Interplay 
is  to  underline  anew  the  Importance  of  local 
factors.  More  than  ever.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
key  to  a  settlement  In  Vietnam  Is  a  govern- 
ment Ln  Saigon  that  Is  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  other  side. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  30,  1966] 

Imbalance  of  Terror 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

I  return  from  a  trip  through  East  and 
West  Europe  persuaded  that  In  one  respect 
many  critics  of  official  policy  in  Vietnam 
have  been  wrong. 

We  have  been  wrong,  I  think.  In  assuming 
that  deeper  American  engagement  In  Viet- 
nam would  generate  serious  risk  of  resist- 
ance from  the  Conmiunlst  powers  and  Isola- 
tion from  this  country's  allies. 

The  fact  Is  that  American  strength  has 
become  so  great  that  the  old  balance  of  terror 
model  has  become  outmoded.  There  Is  an 
Imbalance  of  terror  In  the  world  today.  And 
I  am  driven  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  the 
only  real  check  on  the  United  States  lies  In 
qualities  of  self-denial  that  are  not  exactly 
prominent  features  of  the  present  scene  here 
in  Washington. 

The  obvious  candidates  for  potent  resist- 
ance In  Vietnam  are  Communist  China  and 
Soviet  Russia.    For  the  Chinese  it  would  be 


particularly  easy  to  shore  up  North  Vietnam 
by  putting  In,  say,  50.000  troops. 

But  the  Chinese  Communists  are  now 
caught  up  In  the  cataclysmic  upheavals  of 
their  Internal  politics.  And  the  effect  of 
those  events  on  prospects  for  major  inter- 
vention are  well  Illustrated  by  a  talk  I  had 
with  a  North  Vietnamese  representative  In 
Prague. 

At  the  outset  he  gave  the  usual  formula  for 
Indicating  that  If  called  upon.  China  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  North  Vietnam.  He  said 
that  North  Vietnam  was  China's  "front  line" 
and  that  "an  attack  on  North  Vietnam  Is  an 
attack  on  China." 

But  when  asked  about  current  develop- 
ments In  China,  he  immediately  took  his 
distances.  "Every  Communist  Party,"  he 
said,  "has  to  do  what  Its  own  countiry's  situa- 
tion requires."  And  that  seems  to  mean  that 
recent  developments  In  China  have  Inten- 
slfled  Hanoi's  traditional  suspicion  of  Peking 
to  the  point  where  it  is  extremely  reluctant 
to  call  for  direct  intervention. 

The  Russians  could  also  beef  up  resistance 
In  Vietnam  enormously  by  sending  more  air 
power.  Including  planes  flown  by  Soviet  pilots. 
But  the  chief  Soviet  Interest  in  foreign  policy 
seems  to  be  to  maintain  leadership  over  the 
world  Communist  movement.  And  the  East 
Europeans  have  almost  no  Interest  In  what  Is 
going  on  In  Asia. 

For  the  most  part,  they  have  been  unwilling 
to  Join  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  stand  against 
Peking.  With  respect  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, they  seem  disposed  for  peace  at  any 
price.  As  one  East  European  official  put  It 
to  me:  "Who  the  hell  needs  that  war?" 

As  to  the  European  allies,  except  for  the 
special  case  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
France,  they  are  so  Intimately  bound  up  with 
American  military  and  economic  power  that 
there  is  no  true  possibility  of  exerting  seri- 
ous pressure  to  modify  American  policy. 
Their  leaders  seem  mainly  concerned  that, 
Vietnam  or  no  Vietnam,  their  ties  with 
Washington  be  maintained. 

Thus,  m  West  Germany,  a  Social  Demo- 
cratic leader  very  keen  to  open  new  rela- 
tions to  the  East  and  highly  critical  of  past 
Christian  Democratic  dependence  on  the 
United  States,  went  to  great  lengths  In  de- 
scribing to  me  the  troubles  that  would  ensue 
If  the  United  States  actually  undertook  to 
reduce  forces  in  Germany. 

And  In  Britain,  even  as  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  moves  toward  the  European 
Common  Market,  he  asserts — to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  European  prospects — that  he 
wants  to  maintain  his  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

All  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
American  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  right.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  It  Is  very  wrong.  I  think 
that  any  Important  results  that  can  be 
achieved  through  negotiations  without  the 
cost,  the  loss  of  lives  and  the  strident  vul- 
garities always  generated  by  war. 

What  Is  new,  in  my  mind.  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
only  superpower.  This  country  has  eclipsed 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength.  No  outsider,  whether  friend 
or  foe.  Is  likely  to  Impose  serious  barriers 
against  America  in  Vietnam.  We  are  on  our 
own. 

And  to  me.  at  least,  that  Is  a  melancholy 
conclusion.  For  I  do  not  see  that  our  pres- 
ent leadership  or  even  our  public  opinion 
is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  qualities  that 
make  for  wise  use  of  power — the  qualities  of 
restraint,  of  patience,  of  modesty. 


NEW  CHALLENGES  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  very  excellent  address  entitled  "New 
Challenges  in  International  Relations" 
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by  Alfred  M.  Landon.  whidh  was  de- 
livered last  December  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Landon  Lectures 
on  Public  Issues  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. 

I  And  myself  in  agreement  with  many 
aspects  of  Governor  Landon  s  keen  ob- 
sei"vations  on  the  new  realities  which 
confront  us  in  international  kiffairs.  In 
particular  I  applaud  his  soutid  and  re- 
alistic views  on  dealing  with  Communist 
China  and  on  facing  up  to  thel  division  of 
Germany. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consenlj  that  the 
remarks  of  this  distinguished  former 
presidential  candidate  and  pjublic  serv- 
ant be  inserted  In  the  REc<iRD  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tihe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  l|he  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

New  Challenges  in  Inteumtional 
Relations  ' 

(By  Alfred  M.  Landonk 
We    must    face    the    challenges    of    new 
realities  of  Internationad  life  today. 

The  world  Is  an  armed  camp.  ]  An  uneasy 
peace  Is  maintained — while  a  power  struggle 
'•ontlnues  to  build  up  betweeni  the  Soviet 
Cnlon  and  China — with  the  uilted  States 
neutral  between  them.  On  the  bther  hand, 
we  support  South  Vietnam's  oaposltlon  to 
Communist  aggression.  ] 

India — the  second  largest  nation — wrecked 
by  Socialistic  leadership — Is  racked  by  in- 
ternal dissension  and  menaced  |by  external 
threats. 

The  potential  colossus  of  China — the 
world's  most  populous  natlon-l-ls  experi- 
encing a  severe  internal  revolution. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not  in 
sight.  And  the  vital  questions]  of  barring 
the  use  and  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  military  use  of  space  remain  unanswered. 
Everywhere,  a  new  nationallkm — having 
recently  vanquished  European  [empires — is 
now  transcending  ideologies— old  alliances — 
and  Is  paradoxically  supporting  world 
I>eace — based  on  fear — not  trust.  World 
Communism — the  United  Nations — NATO — 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance — are  ft-agmenting 
on  the  rocks  of  this  new  natlonilism. 

This  new  nationalism  Is  one  oj  independ- 
ence and  self-determination.  It]  Is  not  the 
old  dynasty  nationalism  with  lis  ancestral 
roots  in  medieval  feudalism.  Ner  Is  it  the 
aggressive  nationalism  of  moderii  dictators 
built  on  the  doctrine  of  force.      I 

World  War  One  wiped  out  the  last  of  the 
monarchs  representing  the  c^nturtes-old 
dynasty  nationalism.  And  Worli  War  Two 
eliminated  two  megalomaniac  [dictators — 
Hitler  and  Mussolini — and  theli'  Japanese 
brethren.  The  policies  of  two  mpre  aggres- 
sors— Stalin  and  Sukarno — have  been  thrown 
by  their  people  on  the  scrap  heao^of  history. 
Only  one  of  the  five  megalomaniacs  of  our 
time  is  left — China's  troubled  fdno.  The 
ruthless  Red  guards  turned  looselby  him  on 
his  unhappy  countrymen  are  a  saa  recreation 
of  Hitler's  Jackboots  and  Mussolini's  Black- 
shirts.  J 

Meanwhile.  China's  world  intluence  has 
suffered  severe  reversals — in  Latin]  America — 
Africa — India — and  Indonesia — and  also  in 
the  United  Nations,  which — by  the  greatest 
majority  vote  in  some  years — rtcently  re- 
fused  to  seat  Communist  China.] 

This  new  nationalism  is  transceijdlng  Com- 
munism. Both  outside — as  well!  as  inside 
China — the  theories  of  Marx  and]  L?nln  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenanqe  of  world- 
wide Communism  are  being  revised.  The 
turmoil  in  China  is  essentially  |  concerned 
with  a  struggle  between  the  fundamentalists 
and  revisionists.  ' 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  departing  ao  far  from 
the  original  concepts  of  Marx  ami  Lenin  as 


to  render  them  almost  unrecognizable.  So- 
viet Communism  is  moving  slowly  and 
subtly — but  surely — toward  incorporation  of 
certain  capitalistic  principles  of  reward  for 
individual  talent  and  Incentive. 

Behind  the  thinning  and  now  porous  Iron 
Curtain — Communism  has  failed  to  meet  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Its  pteople.  Its 
hierarchy  is  changed.  Developing  public 
opinion  has  eroded  and  loosened  Its  mono- 
lithic structure. 

The  heretofore  captive  East  European 
Satellites  are  no  longer  captive  nor  satellites. 
They  are  pushing  away  from  economic  and 
political  control  and  domination  by  Moscow. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that — by  the  same 
token — Western  Europe  Is  also  pushing  away 
from  economic  and  political  domination  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  new  nationalism  has  wrought  momen- 
tous changes.  It  is  changing  the  post-war 
alliances  within  both  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  world.  It  presents  great 
difBcultles  for  the  United  Nations  and  the 
ideas  of  world  federation — or  Atlantic  Union. 
By  fostering  national  barriers — the  new 
nationalism  In  one  sense  obstructs  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Paradoxically — by  re- 
ducing Ideological  barriers — this  new  nation- 
alism In  another  sense  permits  greater  inter- 
national cooperation  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  of  nations. 

In  October,  1961,  when  the  White  House 
was  divided  on  whether  to  support  the  fledg- 
ling European  Economic  Community — or 
whether  to  request  a  year's  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — I  urged 
support  of  the  E.E.C.  as  the  most  realistic 
step  toward  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity— and  hence  world  peace.  Why?  Because 
the  E.E.C.  was  founded  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  removing  nationalist  barriers  to  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  principle  of  a  high  protective  tariff  Is 
basic  to  a  government  protected — or  owned — 
or  managed — economy.  High  tariffs  Inhibit 
cross-cultural  relations.  Freer  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  enables  the  peoples  of  different 
nations  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
customs,  beliefs,  ways  of  life,  and  government 
policies  of  one  another.  With  the  greater 
expansion  and  ease  of  communication  today, 
freer  trade  induces  mutual  international 
understanding. 

When  international  understanding  Is  thus 
achieved — political  tensions  are  reduced  and 
voices  of  reason  are  easier  heard  and  under- 
stood. The  way  is  then  prepared  to  move 
toward  world  stability — Increased  pros- 
perity— higher  standards  of  living  and  edu- 
cation— and  peaceful  competitive  existence 
in  International  markets.  These  conditions. 
In  turn,  form  the  foundation  for  cooperative 
political  policies  among  nations. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  bargaining 
within  the  European  Economic  Community 
are  coming  to  a  close  with  expectation  of 
the  most  substantial  tariff  reductions  In 
history.  The  effects  of  this  action  will 
spread  all  over  the  world — from  Europe  to 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  I  quote 
from  a  recent  statement  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador : 

"We  Japanese  believe  that  contacts 
through  trade  tend  to  facilitate  mutual 
understanding  among  nations  of  differing 
ideologies  and  social  structures." 

This  development  Is  not  as  dramatic  and 
grandiose  as  a  League  of  Nations — a  United 
Nations — or  world  law  based  on  a  world 
court.  However,  international  trade  is  the 
only  proven  method  for  initiating  a  work- 
able peace  with  international  security  and 
understanding — security  and  understanding 
that  might  save  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation— which  Is  now  bankrupt  financially — 
poUtlcally — and  structurally.  The  world 
needs  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  to  dis- 
cuss and  expose  international  grievances  and 
concerns. 

Early  this  year,  our  President  requested 
Congress    to    repeal    legislation    obstructing 


United  States  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries.  Congress  adjourned  without  acting 
on  the  President's  trade  recommendatlont 
Meanwhile,  the  English — French — West  Ger^ 
mans  and  Japanese  are  filling  the  orders  of 
China — the  Soviet  Union — and  Eastern 
Europe.  Our  allies  are  trading  with  Com- 
munist countries.     We  are  not. 

The  defensive  "white  elephant"  militarv 
structures  of  SEATO  and  CENTO  existed 
only  on  paper.  Despite  our  rebuilding 
efforts,  NATO's  days  are  numbered.  They 
were  not  designed  to  provide  the  common 
ground  for  better  acquaintance  with— and 
understanding  of — the  communist  worW 
Nevertheless,  our  own  nationalism  perslsu 
to  inhibit  the  expansion  of  America'! 
world  trade.  The  American  Congress  has  not 
learned  a  prime  lesson  of  history — that  eco- 
nomic Isolationism  leads  to  political  isola. 
tlonlsm  as  well  as  the  converse — and  Uist 
either  Is  counterproductive  in  this  day  and 
age — as  even  the  Soviet  Union  Is  relucUntlj 
learning. 

"Hie  world  is  tnUy  In  an  era  of  greatest 
change.  World  peace  and  stabUlty  depend 
on  harmonious  relations  between  China— the 
Soviet  Union — and  the  United  States  The 
time  has  come  for  each  to  completely  re- 
appraise Its  foreign  policies.  Each  major 
power  must  ask  Itself  whether  It  correctly 
perceives  new  realities — whether  momentoui 
world  changes  have  evoked  commensurate 
policy  responses.  SpeclficaUy.  each  must 
Introspectively  assess  whether  continuing 
confrontation  with  its  military  strength  it 
the  most  effective  means  to  assure  world 
peace  and  stability — and  hence  its  own 
security. 

What  are  these  new  realities?  They  in- 
clude— the  Soviet  modernizing  of  Com- 
mumst  dogma — the  Slno-Soviet  split — Euro- 
pean self-determination  and  Independence 
from  Soviet  and  American  domination — the 
advent  of  Chinese  nuclear  power — the  grow- 
ing non-allgmnent  of  developing  natlons- 
the  recession  of  the  Communist  tide— and 
worldwide  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the 
welfare  state.  In  a  nut  shell — these  are  the 
new  challenges  wrought  by  the  new 
nationalism. 

The  potential  colossus  of  China — weakened 
Internally  and  externally  by  Mao's  unreal- 
istic fanatic  militancy — bitterly  attacks  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
The  irony  Is  that  these  attacks  help  to  in- 
duce better  relations  between  these  super 
powers — exactly  what  China  fears. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  hostility  from 
China  on  her  eastern  front — the  closest  and 
most  obvious  mark  for  Its  new  nuclesr 
bomb — with  the  longest  border  line  in  the 
world — and  territorial  disputes  and  memories 
of  bloody  invasions  centuries  old.  The  pa«- 
sage  of  time  has  not  eliminated  from  the  folk- 
lore of  Russian  memories  the  ravages  of 
Genghis  Khan's  hordes — or  Napoleon'i 
French — or  German  armies  twice  In  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  was  Mao's  leadership  thet 
chased  Russia  out  of  Manchuria. 

On  her  western  front — The  Soviet  Union 
fears  a  united  Germany  as  the  devil  fears 
holy  water.  In  all  of  Russian  history,  there 
has  been  one  basic  foreign  policy  and  th»t 
is  to  avoid  facing  a  war  at  the  same  time  on 
two  fronts. 

By  the  same  token,  China  faces  The  So- 
viet Union  on  her  land  front  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  her  Pacific  front  with- 
out a  navy. 

Both  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  face  the 
United  States  of  America  uncertain  as  to  the 
International  policies  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic power — welfare  state — and  military 
power  In  the  world.  The  Soviet  lately  llnki 
together  both  China  and  the  United  SWtes 
of  America  in  formal  public  attacks.  The 
corollary  of  such  attacks  Is  what  the  Soviet 
fears. 

We  have  this  definite  situation  that  The 
Soviet  Union  needs  the  pressure  of  Amerlcs 
on   China   In   the   Pacific — despite   Preniler 
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Kosygin's  continued  assertions  that  "...  if 
the  war  (In  Vietnam)  were  ended,  relations 
(■with  America)  would  certainly  Improve." 
China,  in  turn,  needs  the  pressitre  of  Amer- 
lcs in  Europe  on  The  Soviet  Union — despite 
Mao's  attacks  on  both.  The  peace  of  the 
world  is  in  suspense  while  this  Jockeying 
goes  on. 

Hence.  America  Is  presented  with  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  Initiate  a  "Uve-and-let- 
llve"  policy  of  competitive  economic  exis- 
tence with  the  Soviet  Union — or  China — or 
preferably  both.  Such  American  initiatives 
are  necessary  to  reduce  tensloiw — violence — 
war  and  threats  of  war;  In  other  words — to 
normalize  International  relations.  Encour- 
agingly, these  policies  seem  to  be  developing. 
In  recent  months,  President  Johnson  has 
made  three  highly  significant  foreign  policy 
moves  that  have  generally  escaped  the  public 
attention  and  discussion  they  deserve — and 
have  yet  to  be  explained  to  the  American 
people.  Foremost  among  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  were  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic isolation  of  Communist  China.  These 
two  policies  together  with  the  Implications 
of  the  President's  commitments  at  the  Ma- 
nila Conference,  signify  possible  momentous 
changes  In  our  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  three  significant  moves 
by  President  Johnson  occurred  last  July 
when  he  proposed  at  least  a  tentative  re- 
appraisal of  our  China  policy  with  his  offer 
of  reconciUatlon  with  China.  I  quote  Presi- 
dent Johnson: 

"Lasting  peace  can  never  come  to  Asia  as 
long  as  the  700  million  people  of  mainland 
China  are  isolated  by  their  rulers  from  the 
outside  world. 

"We  persist  (In  efforts  to  Improve  rela- 
tions) because  we  believe  that  cooperation, 
not  hostility,  is  the  way  of  the  future.  That 
day  is  not  here  yet.  It  may  be  long  in  com- 
ing, but  It  Is  clearly  on  the  way.  and  come  It 
must." 

In  September.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
followed  President  Johnson's  incipient  de- 
sign by  speaking  of  "building  bridges  to 
China."  I  have  been  urging  such  a  policy 
for  a  long  time,  but  without  success.  Re- 
cently, spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  Increased  communication  with  the 
Peking  goveriunent  Is  In  order.  And,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  our  present  pol- 
icy of  non-Intercourse  with  China  Is  leading 
to  disaster.  Said  the  Committee,  and  I 
quote: 

"Two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
nations  of  ttoe  world  have  since  1950  lived 
largely  in  Isolated  Ignorance  of  one  another 
and  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  fear  and 
hate.  .  .  .  Some  attempt  to  break  the  pres- 
ent deadlock  Is  long  and  dangerously  over- 
due." 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  Is  not 
that  our  China  policy  Is  soon  to  be  reversed. 
China  has  replied  to  the  President  with 
more  lies  and  abuse.  Rather,  the  question 
of  great  Interest  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Is — After  Mao,  what? 
It  is  In  anticipation  of  answering  this  Im- 
portant question  that  the  pending  reapprais- 
al of  our  China  policy  acquires  added  sig- 
nificance. 

The  second  of  the  three  meaningful  moves 
was  Inherent  In  Mr.  Johnson's  assertion  of 
last  August  that  better  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  "mtist  be  our  first  concern." 
By  Implication,  the  President  threby  signaled 
our  intention  to  abandon  the  priority  of  the 
reunification  of  Germany.  I  quote  from  3o- 
•eph  C.  Harsch  In  the  Chriatian  Science 
Monitor: 

"The  President  has  formally  stated  that 
reunification  of  Germany  can  come  about 
only  within  the  reunification  of  Europe. 
Germany's  cause  is  no  longer  Step  One  in 
healing  the  split  In  Europe  caused  by  the 


cold  war.  The  unity  of  Germany  Is  a  hoped- 
for  result  of  closer  East-West  ties.  It  Is  no 
longer  the  pre-condition." 

Two  recent  developments  In  Germany 
might  possibly  be  related.  They  are:  (1) 
the  downfall  of  the  Erhard  government  re- 
placed by  an  uncertain  coalition  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats; and  (2)  a  resurgence  of  German  na- 
tionalism as  evidenced  In  two  state  legisla- 
tive elections. 

A  quid  pro  quo  for  this  momentous  change 
In  our  European  policy  could  be  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  use  Its  good  offices  In  bringing 
about  a  settlement  In  Vietnam  that  would 
be  worthy  of  our  sacrifice  of  blood  and  mon- 
ey. An  end  to  the  Vietnam  war — according 
to  Premier  Kosygln — would  pave  the  way  to 
improved  relations.  Recently  he  said,  "We 
want  a  relaxation  of  tension,  we  want  an 
understanding  with  the  United  States." 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  much  to  gain. 
She  would  be  free  of  a  threat  on  her  western 
front  which  would  allow  her  to  concentrate 
on  the  growing  Chinese  military  threat  on 
her  long  Eastern  front. 

The  third  and  last  move  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences  for  all  the  world 
concerns  President  Johnson's  pre-election 
Manila  Conference.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
report  by  the  Research  Institute. 

"First  the  Conference  left  untouched  the 
one  crucial  Issue:  Where  does  the  VIetcong 
figure  In  the  war's  final  settlement? 

"South  Viet  Premier  Ky  made  clear  where 
he  figures  the  VIetcong:  destroyed  as  an  or- 
ganization, Its  members  'abiding  by  the 
law' — the  South  Vietnam  law  as  enforced  by 
the  government  headed  by  Ky. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Hanoi  or  the 
VIetcong  win  negotiate  on  any  such  terms, 
unless  Ky  should  retract  his  words  publicly. 
It  is  equally  Inconceivable  that  he  will  yield 
on  any  of  them. 

"The  stage  Is  set,  hence,  for  a  long  drawn- 
out  tug-of-war  among  the  Manila  confer- 
ees— with  no  end  to  the  fighting  Itself.  The 
allied  stalemate  may  be  harder  to  break  than 
the  field  Impasse." 
And  concluding  from  this  report: 
"If  Ky  were  alone,  he  might  be  brought 
to  heel  fairly  soon.  But  he  has  real  support 
from  the  South  Koreans,  Thais  and  Austra- 
lians. They  do  not  want  to  see  the  VIetcong 
m  a  peacetime  Saigon  government  either; 
they  are  In  this  to  stop  Red  expansion,  no 
matter  what  It  takes. 

"ThU  Is  different  from  what  the  Filipinos. 
New  Zealand — and  the  United  States — are 
ready  to  accept:  (Namely)  Let  the  VIetcong 
Into  the  government.  Philippine  President 
Marcos  Is  ambitious  to  become  Asia's  peace- 
maker, even  at  the  cost  of  including  the  VC. 
"This  Is  the  United  States  position,  as  well, 
although  President  Johnson  did  not  press 
It  openly  at  Manila."     (end  of  quote) 

The  Manila  Conference  was  a  complete 
failure  as  far  as  agreement  on  any  Vietnam 
peace  settlement  Is  concerned.  Before  the 
Ink  was  dry.  Premier  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
emphatically  dissented  from  President  John- 
son's Interpretation  of  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence proceedings.  Just  as  he  did  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  Honolulu  Pact.  Again  I  quote  from 
the  Research  Institute  report: 

"After  Manila  .  .  .  Ky  has  only  one  clear 
course  left:  Keep  the  U.S.  fighting  until  the 
VIetcong  has  been  totally  smashed.  This 
means  more  men  and  arms,  more  escalation, 
a  much  wider  war." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  much 
heralded  free  election  law  In  that  unhappy 
country  gives  Premier  Ky  and  his  military 
Junta  a  veto  over  any  measure  the  civilian 
assembly  adopts. 

One  result  of  the  Manila  Conference  was 
the  dramatic  pronouncement  by  our  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  Is  a  major  Asian 
power  and  is  assuming  guardianship  In  Its 
name  over  all  of  Asia.  This  appears  to  be 
an    assertion   of   national    responsibility   of 


appalling  proportions.  Should  Congress  Im- 
plement Johnson's  Asian  Manifesto,  It  would 
seem  that  America  would  become  perma- 
nently and  deeply  Involved — politically — mll- 
ItarUy — economically — In  all  Asia. 

Is  this  what  our  President  Intends?  I 
raise  this  question:  Are  we — or  are  we  not — 
now  so  committed?  Did  our  President  in- 
tend to  permanently  commit  us  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living,  of  health,  of  education, 
and  of  democracy  throughout  Asia  under  an 
American  military  umbrella? 

Nearly  two  months  have  passed  without 
any  explanation  by  our  President  of  his 
sweeping  pronouncement.  Why  is  the  Presi- 
dent silent?  Americans  are  kept  In  the  dark 
as  to  jiist  what  was  said  at  Manila  by  our 
President — and  wtiat  his  intentions  are. 

Of  equal  present  and  future  Importance  is 
how  other  governments  interpret  President 
Johnson's  Manila  manifesto.  Do  they  con- 
sider It  as  a  definite  projection  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy?  Or  do  they  consider  his  expan- 
sive statement  as  merely  a  gesture  of  good  In- 
tentions designed  to  obscure  the  utter  failure 
of  the  Conference  to  agree  on  peace  In  Viet- 
nam? Have  they  learned  that  American 
presidents'  words  do  not  "always  weigh  a 
ton" — as  Mr.  Coolidge  said? 

Perhaps,  when  Interpreting  our  President's 
Manila  statement,  other  governments  might 
recall  previous  American  International  com- 
mitments which  we  did  not  honor — as.  for 
example,  the  Open  Door  for  China — which  we 
Ignored  when  Japan  invaded  Manchuria  In 
193 1 .  Or  they  might  recall  the  Buffalo  speech 
of  John  Poster  Dulles  during  the  1952  presi- 
dential election  campaign  pledging  the  new 
administration — If  elected — to  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations  of  eastern  Europe — a 
pledge  that  was  to  contribute  to  the  East 
German  and  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956  in 
expectation  of  American  support  that  was 
never  forthcoming. 

Or,  our  F»resldent's  Manila  pronouncement 
might  be  explained  as  "speaking  softly  but 
carrying  a  big  stick."  If  this  is  the  correct 
interpretation,  then  the  question  must  be 
asked — Just  how  big  a  stick  does  America 
Intend  to  carry  In  Asia  in  the  light  of  spread- 
ing nuclear  power.  Do  we  really  need  such 
paramountcy  In  Asia? 

In  October,  1964,  China  formally  proposed 
a  conference  of  the  five  nuclear  powers  pre- 
liminary to  a  conference  of  all  nations  to 
abolish  nuclear  weapons.  I  Immediately 
urged  American  acceptance — at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  somewhat  unprecedentedly  publicly 
endorsed  my  statement  the  next  morning. 
But  the  Johnson  administration  dismissed 
off-hand  China's  overture  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  mere  propaganda  and  that  China's 
nuclear  bomb  was  obsolete  and  that  It  would 
be  20  or  more  years  before  China  would  per- 
fect the  means  of  delivering  It.  But  in  less 
than  two  years,  China  has  demonstrated  that 
it  has  already  achieved  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop an  on-target  missile  delivery  system 
and  a  bomb  with  thermonuclear  characteris- 
tics. 

PlnMly,  there  Is  the  question — if  President 
Johnson  meant  what  he  seemed  to  say  at 
Manila — where  Is  he  going  to  get  the  money 
to  bring  his  Great  Society  to  all  of  Asia. 
And  this  in  addition  to  the  pressing  question 
of  where  is  he  going  to  get  the  money  to 
finance  both  a  big  war  and  yet  continue  his 
Great  Society  for  the  home  folks. 

If  our  President's  new  Asian  policy  Is  un- 
dertaken, the  greater  question  must  be  asked : 
What  responsibility — moral  or  otherwise — do 
we  Americans  actually  have  to  bankrupt 
oxirselves  for  President  Johnson's  unrealistic 
policy  for  world  salvation? 

If  it  Is  described  as  a  part  of  the  program 
to  contain  Communism — let  tis  observe  how 
Communism  Is  containing  Itself  by  Its  un- 
workable theories — as  can  be  seen  In  Com- 
munist dominated  countries  everywhere.  In- 
donesia Is  the  latest  example — plus  the  Afri- 
can states  that  have  kicked  out  both  Chinese 
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and  RiMslan  attempts  at  Communliit  domi- 
nation. 1 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  our  pongresa 
to  implement  President  Johnson'al  Manila 
manifesto,  or  to  refuse  to  assume  its  frightful 
consequences,  when  and  If  the  President  re- 
quests the  necessary  appropriation*  to  Im- 
plement It.  Even  a  token  Congressjonal  ap- 
propriation would  be  tantamount  to  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  that  would  lead 
to  various  future  complications. 

While  the  President's  astounding  Manila 
manifesto  docs  not  require  tteaty  ratlflca- 
tlMi  by  the  United  States  Senate.,  It  Is  so 
vital  to  American  Interests  that  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ought  to  probe  all  Its  facets  and  tio  expose 
all  Its  Implications  and  our  obllgatiopa  under 
It  for  the  attention  of  the  American,  people 
as  well  as  peoples  elsewhere.  I 

There  must  be  a  clear  and  complete  under- 
standing not  only  between  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  government,  but  alsb  among 
the  governments  that  participate^  at  Ma- 
nila— as  to  what  exactly  are  we  Ainericana 
•zpected  to  do  for  oxir  Asian  wards — what 
specific  commitments  and  limitations  were 
made  by  President  Johnaon — and  liow  last- 
ing will  they  be.  For  some  unknowb  reason. 
President  Johnson  has  chosen  not  to  dis- 
cuss these  great  concerns  with  the  American 
people.  MeanwhUe,  other  governments 
should  clearly  understand  that  President 
Johnson's  exuberant  Aalan  commlUbents  re- 
quire Congressional  action  under  ottr  system 
to  become  operative.  J 

The  simplest  way  to  clear  this  alj  up  is  to 
get  the  complete  transcript  of  thie  MaiUla 
Conference  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Committee    for    Introduction    In    the 

CONCRBSSIONAL  RECORD.  | 

There  remains  one  other  crltlcalj  develop- 
ment that  threatens  to  enlarge  eveb  further 
the  stretching  world  commitments  of  the 
United  States.  I  speak  of  the  gro\<ing  pres- 
sures to  impose  economic  embargoe*  through 
the  United  Nations  on  Rhodesia ,  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  To  enforce  Its 
decision  to  end  the  South  African!  mandate 
over  Southwest  Africa,  the  United  Nations 
may  soon  Impose  economic  sanations  on 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  Rhodesia.! 

When  Britain  attempted  to  brlnd  Rhodesia 
to  heel  by  Imposing  sanctions,  [President 
Johnson  promptly  concurred.  Hut  these 
sanctions  have  failed.  Now  Prlm0  Minister 
Wilson  Is  apparently  caught  blufltog  again. 
When  his  bold  words  In  his  repolrt  to  the 
British  Parliament  of  his  conference  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia  ate  boiled 
down — they  are  nothing  but  theisame  old 
appeal  for  "special  sanctions "  by  tpe  United 
Nations  on  purchases  of  key  llhodeslan 
products.  I 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  Is  evident  that 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  is  trying!  to  bluff 
Rhodesia  back  into  line  by  threat*. 

If  the  United  Nations  adopt*  a  more 
forcible  policy,  who  Is  going  to  enforce  It? 

I    quote    from    John    Knight's  j  "Editor's 

"Mr.  Wilson  would  like  nothing  |nore  than 
to  have  the  United  States  pull  his  i  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  As  the  Economist  Df  London 
has  said :  "To  pretend  that  Britain^  alone  can 
resolve  this  problem  Is  Just  as  stiipld  as  to 
think  it  can  be  handed  over  toj  the  U.N. 
That  duty  (sanctions)  does  not  re^  with  the 
British  government  alone.  The  cl^ud  in  Mr. 
Ian  Smith's  sky  may  seem  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand:  but  the  real  question  |s  whether 
the  hand  Is  President  Johnson's.' 

"And  the  London  Sunday  Obi^ver  com- 
ments that  it  mxiat  be  up  to  the  United 
States  to  make  effective  the  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia,  the  Republic  of  South  j^frica  euad 
Southwest  Africa." 

The  only  effective  means  of  enforcing  eco- 
nomic embargoes  is  by  naval  blo<  kade — not 


to  mention  air  cover.  To  effectively  blockade 
the  coast  of  South  and  Southwest  Africa 
would  be  a  prodigious  and  very  expensive 
undertaking.  Our  navy  Is  already  fully  com- 
mitted. Our  First  Fleet  is  patrolling  the 
California  coast  and  the  Second  Fleet  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Our  Sixth  Fleet  operates  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  Our  Seventh  Fleet  in 
the  straits  between  Taiwan  and  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  area,  including  South 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  any  effective  embargo  of  Rho- 
desia would  require  a  blockade  of  South 
Africa.  The  volume  of  South  African  trade 
alone  with  Great  Britain  might  well  Involve 
the  solvency  of  the  British  pound. 

How  can  we  support  the  solvency  of  the 
British  pound  and  yet  enforce  such  economic 
embargoes  on  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa — or 
both — and  yet  fight  a  major  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  not  to  mention  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can commitments  at  home  and  abroad? 

This  African  affair  will  not  be  settled  in 
one  week  or  one  month.  It  can  be  as  long 
as  the  engagement  in  Vietnam. 

Prom  every  side  then  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  review  and  assess  the  position 
America  occupies  as  the  result  of  its  exuber- 
ant evangelical  world  leadership  in  Europe, 
In  Asia,  m  Africa  and  in  this  hemisphere. 

While  I  staunchly  believe  In  and  support 
President  Johnson's  policies  of  new  con- 
tacts with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
as  the  basis  for  better  International  under- 
standing, I  believe  Senator  Fulbrlght's  an- 
nounced plan  for  a  full  and  comprehensive 
review  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  both  public  and  closed  hearings  Is 
both  timely  and  essential. 

Long  ago,  when  the  United  Nations  was  be- 
ing organized,  I  said  It  could  not  succeed  in 
its  objectives  when  it  left  out  Communist 
China. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  first  steps 
with  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
far,  there  has  been  no  commensurate  re- 
sponse from  either. 

Our  President  is  leading  from  strength, 
both  economically  and  militarily.  There  is  as 
much  need — perhaps  more — for  our  national 
administration's  intelligent  concentration  on 
strengfthenlng  our  economic  foundations  and 
backlogs  as  on  strengthening  our  military. 

It  Is  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  demon- 
strate a  change  of  front — that  Premier  Kosy- 
gin  desires — by  p>erformance  rather  than  by 
words.  After  all,  credltablUty  Is  as  essential 
in  political  relations  as  it  is  In  trade. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  simply  this: 
We  should  respond  to  the  new  nationalism 
and  other  new  challenges  In  International  re- 
lations in  our  continuing  search  for  world 
peace.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
abandoning  our  foolish  and  unrealistic  China 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  hopefully 
making  progress  toward  improving  relations 
with  East  European  nations. 

Now,  at  last,  a  realistic  basis  exists  for  dis- 
cussions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  of  a  new  policy  for  both  coun- 
tries. 

Should  China  recover  from  her  present  in- 
sanity and  Join  In  responsible  Interaction 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — a  new  era  In  International  relations 
would  commence  that  would  shape  the 
destiny  of  this  world  by  creating  stability 
on  which  peace  with  security  Is  ultimately 
based.  This  must  be  our  hope.  This  must  be 
our  aim. 

MANCHESTER.  CONN.,  WINS  A 
DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  learned  that  the 


town  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  just  won 
a  distinguished  achievement  award  as  a 
result  of  their  beautlficatlon  efforts  In  the 
1966  National  Cleanest  Town  Achieve- 
ment Award  Contest. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Manchester  on  obtain- 
ing this  fine  recognition. 

Nestled  among  some  of  New  England's 
prettiest  scenery,  Manchester  has  a  pop. 
ulation  aproaching  50,000  people.  Its  In- 
dustrial efforts  run  from  textiles  and 
parachutes  to  electronic  equipment  and 
missile  components.  C.  R.  Burr  &  Co., 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nurseries  in 
the  country,  is  located  in  Manchester, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  they  were  one  of  the 
forces  which  inspired  the  town's  beauti- 
fication  efforts. 

As  the  problems  of  urbanization  in- 
crease and  grow  more  complex,  it  is 
heartening.  Indeed,  to  know  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  town  like  Manchester  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  preserve  the 
natural  resources  with  which  they  were 
blessed.  All  too  frequently,  economic 
and  technological  progress  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  decay  and  destruction  of 
scenic  beauty  and  healthful  living  con- 
ditions. Such  is  obviously  not  the  case 
in  Manchester. 

Representatives  of  Manchester  will  be 
in  Washington  this  month  to  attend  the 
National  Cleanest  Town  Conference. 
The  conference  will  provide  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  representatives  of 
Manchester  and  other  cities  and  towns 
across  the  covintry,  because  the  ideas 
which  they  discuss  and  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  make  will  be  presented 
directly  to  the  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty.  I  know 
that  the  Ideas  and  recommendations 
which  emanate  from  the  conference  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  President  in  his 
national  beautlficatlon  efforts. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Manchester  on  their  outstanding 
achievement  and  notable  demonstration 
of  civic  responsibility. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  I  may  propound  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  who  has  presided 
over  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and  now 
occupies  the  chair,  with  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity and  eflQclency  "so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June,"  It  would  be  this: 

Is  there  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  observe  that  in  this 
rare  June  day  in  February,  there  is  no 
further  business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  13, 
1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Federal  Highway  Administration 
Lowell  K.  BrldweU,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Admlnis- 
the  Senate  February  9  (legislative  day  of     trator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnlstra- 
Pebruary8),1967: 
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Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Joe  W.  Fleming  n,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Fed- 
eral cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  of  rail  rapid  transit  to  match 
America's  future  transportation  needs 
and  requirements  was  emphasized  to  me 
this  week  in  a  letter  from  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Common 
Council. 

I  found  the  remarks  of  Councilman 
Stanley  M.  Makowskl  so  telling  that  I 
have  forwarded  them  to  Hon.  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation,  along 
with  a  letter  asking  Secretary  Boyd  what 
plans  he  has  for  the  future  in  this  regard. 

Buffalo  was  the  location  recently  of  a 
model  city  conference,  and  Councilman 
Makowskl  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
before  any  city  can  effectively  become  a 
model  city,  mass  rapid  transit  must  be 
installed  to  serve  Its  needs. 

In  addition.  Councilman  Makowskl  saw 
the  importance  of  such  a  transit  system 
in  fighting  air  pollution.  His  letter,  my 
reply  to  him,  and  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Boyd,  follow: 

A  Model  Citt  Needs  Mass  RAPm  Transit 
(By  Councilman  Stanley  M.  Makowskl,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Buffalo  Common  Council) 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  a  balanced,  mass 
rapid-transit  system  in  western  New  York,  or 
should  we  continue  constructing  the  ever- 
encompassing  tentacles  of  concrete  that  stem 
Irotn  our  city's  core  and  will  strangle  our 
very  existence  if  we  allow  it  to  continue? 
We  must  accept  the  challenge  to  control 
this  developing  menace  to  our  society. 

The  recent  model  city  conference  held  in 
Buffalo's  city  hall  unfortunately  did  not  em- 
phasize this  vital  element  of  what  I  consider 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  model  city 
program. 

The  model  city  sessions  were  most  valuable 
to  all  of  western  New  York  In  so  far  as  they 
represented  a  most  stimulating  conference. 
Now  must  come  the  time  for  careful  evalua- 
tion of  problems  discussed.  Ideas  proposed, 
and  issues  omitted. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  spoke  a  word  about 
either  public  rapid  transportation  or  high- 
way congestion.  We  are  all  aware  what  the 
combustible  engine  contributes  toward  the 
creation  of  frightful  and  destructive  air  pol- 
lution. Just  who  would  benefit  by  the  rapid 
transit  system?  And  who  would  benefit  by 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion? The  answer :  all  citizens  would  benefit, 
especially  those  core  area  residents  who  live 
nearest  the  highway  interchanges  where  traf- 
fic Is  most  congested.  Panel  after  panel  at 
the  conference  addressed  Itself  to  the  socio- 
economic problems  facing  deprived  areas  that 
exist  in  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolitan 
complex. 

Can  the  use  of  mass  rapid  transportation 
aid  the  core  area's  unemployed  to  gain  mean- 
ingful employment?    The  answer  must  be  an 


emphatic  yes!  The  poor  and  indigent  must 
have  ready  and  economical  access  to  the  out- 
er communities.  This  Is  where  many  of  the 
employment  opportunities  these  people  seek 
are  located. 

The  model  city  sessions  were  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  conditions  within  our  core 
areas.  Through  a  common  effort,  many  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  forgotten,  un- 
skilled and  deprived  groups,  could  be  solved. 
In  addition,  certain  areas  outside  of  our 
present  city  limits  are  also  plagued  by  pov- 
erty. These  neighboring  residents  could  be 
helped  by  the  opening  of  Job  opportunities 
which  were  previously  limited  because  of  the 
lack  of  good  public  transportation. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  urban  highways 
could  be  regarded  simply  as  facilities  for 
the  movement  of  vehicles  from  one  place  to 
another.  Here  to  stay  Is  the  recognition 
that  transportation  Is  a  basic  force  In  shap- 
ing the  course  of  urban  development.  The 
Intelligent  approach  now  being  recognized 
by  most  planners  seems  to  depend  on  the 
balanced  transit  system,  with  the  rail  rapid 
transit  as  the  backbone. 

Most  planners  agree  that  building  new 
streets,  widening  existing  streets,  and  con- 
structing new  expressways.  In  order  to  move 
the  1.3  million  people  of  our  metropolitan 
community,  are  not  the  best  answers.  These 
same  planners  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  excessive  rates  for  present  bus 
transportation  to  places  of  employment  out- 
side the  core  area  constitute  a  handicap  for 
those  who  lack  sufficient  funds  for  transpor- 
tation. If  they  are  employed,  autos  may  be 
required  to  reach  their  respective  places  of 
employment.  We  know  that  it  would  be  far 
less  costly  to  provide  rapid  transit,  rather 
than  try  to  finance  a  car  for  every  potential 
worker. 

By  denying  our  citizens  a  choice  of  transit, 
by  ignoring  this  mode  of  travel,  aren't  we 
denying  our  less  fortunate  their  right  to  a 
choice  of  work?  Imagine,  If  yon  will,  the 
day  when  more  employment  will  lessen  the 
welfare  load  and  give  to  these  socio  eco- 
nomically disinherited  people  the  chance 
this  country  promises  everyone:  the  right  to 
work.  Considering  these  factors,  what 
would  the  effect  be  on  the  overall  tax  struc- 
ture locally  and  nationally?  It  would  be 
decisively  encouraging. 

Returning  to  the  Idea  of  expressways,  I 
realize  that  we  can  move  vehicles,  but  1>4 
passengers  per  car  requires  (as  Walter 
Beuther  acknowledged)  acres  of  highways 
to  move  acres  of  oversize  cars,  to  park  on 
acres  of  parking  lots. 

Western  New  York  requires  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  most  modern,  most  efficient 
kind.  If  we  are  to  move  people  quickly, 
safely,  cheaply  and  efficiently,  we  must  con- 
sider the  use  of  rail  rapid  transit  as  a  nucleus 
for  our  coordinated  overall  transportation 
system. 

If  the  model  city  conferees  had  reviewed 
national  publications  such  as  the  November 
1966  issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  they  would 
have  found  such  commonplace  statements 
to  planners  as : 

"Mobility  and  accessibility  are  fundamental 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  city  and  its  metro- 
politan area — Indeed  they  made  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city  and  the  area 
possible  .  .  .  The  sinuous  pattern  of  country 
freeways  is  not  appropriate  to  cities.  It  cuts 
across  the  existing  grid;  disrupts  neighbor- 
hood patterns,  and  leaves  odd,  difficult-to-ln- 


tegrate  pieces.  The  wide  right-of-way  Is  In- 
appropriate In  cities.  It  wreaks  havoc  with 
existing  structures;  takes  too  much  off  the 
tax  rolls,  and  cuts  great  swaths  through  the 
neighborhoods."  (Patrick  Healy,  executive 
director.  National  League  of  Cities.) 

Again,  there  was  the  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence, where  Detroit's  Mayor  Cavanaugh. 
President  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
said:  "We  must  keep  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  Including  a  strong  component  of  rapid 
transit  If  we  are  to  end  up  with  a  balanced 
transportation  system  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  because  huge  sums  for  urban  highways 
will  never  by  themselves  solve  urban  trans- 
p>ortatlon  needs." 

This  statement  also  came  from  Mayor  of 
Auto-Making  Detroit: 

"We  would  have  liked  to  hear  more  re- 
marks at  the  model  city  session  concerning 
air  pollution.  A  major  contributor  to  this 
pollution  Is  our  automobile  with  one  exhaust 
pipe  for  each  1%  passengers.  In  California, 
the  $60  devices  required  on  new  cars  haven't 
proved  efficient.  To  my  knowledge,  there  Is 
no  way  to  cancel  out  the  air  pollution  factor 
in  Internal  combustion  engine  vehicles. 
Ho\)?ever,  much  to  our  chagrin,  medical  ex- 
perts state  that  these  vehicles  in  congested 
areas  are  helping  to  cancel  out  the  human 
factor — life." 

Some  would  say:  "We'll  have  electric  autos 
by  1980."  I  hope  we  do;  but  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  electric  car  will  appeal  to  the  masses. 
Its  range  still  seems  too  short  for  American 
families.  We  dare  not  wait  for  the  neces- 
sary technological  advancement  to  solve  to- 
day's air  pollution  by  autos. 

Let  us  examine  another  pyosslble  benefit 
related  to  mass  rapid  transit.  The  under- 
ground facilities  which  would  be  required, 
due  to  the  complex  composition  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district,  could  serve  as  civil 
defense  shelters  In  times  of  emergency. 
This  type  of  use  for  underground  facilities 
was  utilized  during  World  War  n,  In  London. 
England,  where  millions  of  people  found 
protection. 

Another  aspect  of  urban  society  that  would 
benefit  from  the  use  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem would  be  the  economic  and  efficient  use 
of  land.  This  factor  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  us  as  urbanltes  each  day. 
I  feel  that  the  conference  has  added  much 
to  our  general  knowledge  of  what  Is  Involved 
when  we  consider  a  model  city  program  for 
Buffalo.  We  must  also  add  to  the  files  what 
others  have  learned  in  dealing  with  urban 
problems.  Cities  such  as  Toronto.  Montreal, 
PhUadelphla,  and  Cleveland — just  to  men- 
tion a  few — should  be  contacted  In  order 
to  learn  their  approaches  to  their  problems. 
We  are  all  urban  areas  with  similar 
problems. 

To  do  the  total  Job  of  aiding  the  socially 
and  economically  depressed,  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  the  entire  citizenry,  we  must 
Implement  the  balanced  transit  system. 
Buffalo  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
The  local  region  has  benefited  through  the 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  civic-minded  area  res- 
idents who  formed  a  non-profit  organization 
called  START  (Suburban  Town's  Area 
Rapid  Transit.)  They  pressed  forward  with 
an  Idea  which  has  been  carried  throughout 
the  western  New  York  area.  I  am  confident 
that  more  people  will  Join  their  ranks  In 
bringing  this  balanced  transit  plan  to  light. 
This  idea  could  lead  the  entire  region  to  a 
better  and  more  productive  way  of  life. 
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Tbe  model  city  program  and  thd 
maas  transportation  system  must 
In  hand.     Both  can  be  the  vehlclts 
re-vltallze  and  save  our  cities.    Let 
forward,    now.   on    the   wheels   o;' 
that  both  of  these  programs  can 


balanced 

urork  hand 

to  help 

us  move 

progress 

Provide. 
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and   any   future   plans   you   may   have   for 
promoting  It  throughout  the  country? 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Member  of  Congress. 


February  6.  1967. 
Mr.  Stanley  M.  Makowski, 
Councilman  at  Large, 
The  Council, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Dear  Stan  :  Many  thanks  for  y<  Mr  Febru- 
ary 1  letter  and  a  copy  of  your  excel  lent  state- 
ment of  January  30:  "A  Model  pity  Needs 
Mass  Rapid  Transit."  I  couldn't  fcgree  more 
with  the  emphatic  statement  eiibraced  in 
the  title  of  your  speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  sc  _  . 
your  remarks  that  I  am  having  th«  m  inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  fill  my  col- 
leagues to  read. 

The  very  concept  of  a  Model  City  must,  1 
believe,  include  plans  for  an  integrkted  trans- 
portation network — the  backbond  of  which 
should  be  modern,  clean,  inexpensive  rail 
transit.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  tl^at  any  ap- 
plication by  a  large  city  for  designation  as  a 
Model  City  should  be  approved  unless  it 
contained  provisions  for  planning  for  rapid 
transit.  j 

The  current,  urgent  attention  felng  given 
to  air  pollution  adds  potent  weight  to  the 
already  weighty  arguments  In  faijor  of  mass 
transit.  The  Public  Health  Servljce  recently 
estimated  that  85  million  of  the  130  million 
tons  of  pollutants  released  into  the  nation's 
atmosphere  annually  come  from  Internal 
combustion  engines.  I 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  s^eed  up  re- 
search on  modern,  low-cost,  high  inergy  elec- 
tric propulsion  systems  for  cars  and  buses, 
but  as  you  say,  the  adoption  by]  Americans 
of  this  alternate  source  of  energy  seems  vi- 
sionary and  far  off  in  time  to  njost. 

With  the  completion  of  the  41,(i00-mile  In- 
terstate highway  network  now  in  bight,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  time  has  oome  to  beglnj  to  rethink 
America's  future  transporUtion.  needs  and 
requirements.  And  it  is  my  flrmftr  held  view 
that  rail  rapid  transit,  today  ajmere  step- 
child In  our  transportaUon  plctuije,  must  be- 
come a  mature  and  dominant  faptor  in  the 
new  era  beginning  with  the  compl(Btion  of  the 
Interstate  network  In  1973.  j 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  for|Bslght,  wis- 
dom and  courage  and  I  hope  you  Will  be  suc- 
ceesful  in  using  your  rery  influmtlal  posi- 
tion to  persuade  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  rail  rapid  transit  in  the 
Model  City  plans  it's  now  undefUklng. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Richard  D.  McCa:ithy, 
Member  of 
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Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Boyd:  Several  weeks 
City  Conference  was   held  In 
Since  its  conclusion.  I  have  i 
letters  about  the  possibility  of 
coming  a  model  city. 

One  of  these  letters — from  the 
mon  Council  majority  leader— 
In  the  form  of  a  statement.  "A 
Needs  Mass  Rapid  Transit." 
Councilman  Stanley  M.  Makow 
ognized  the  need  for  rail  raplc 
cope  with  the  country's  future 
tlon  requirements. 

I  am  enclosing  Councilman 
ter.  as  well  as  my  reply  to  hin 
the  councilman's  observations  ( 
deal  of  light  on  our  transportatl  )n 
of  the  future. 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  wl^at 
rent  thinking  is  in  the  Depsu-tmiS 
merce,  regarding  the  role  of  ~" 
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Sidney  Zagri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire American  labor  movement  lost  a 
most  convincing,  and  persuasive  voice 
with  the  tragic  death  yesterday  of  Sidney 
Zagri  in  the  restaurant  fire  in  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Mr.  Zagri  was  the  chief  legislative 
spokesman  for  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  but  in  a  sense,  his 
abiding  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  working  men  and  women  was 
felt  throughout  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment. 

Sidney  Zagri  had  earned  respect  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  Congress 
because  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  always  documented  his  arguments 
with  unusual  facts  and  statistics. 

Mr.  Zagri  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  many  occasions,  and  I  have 
previously  stated  that  his  was  one  of  the 
most  compelling  contributions  in  support 
of  improving  minimum  wage  standards, 
particularly  in  the  food  processing  indus- 
try. 

I  recall  so  well  his  brilliant  testimony, 
thoroughly  documented  by  facts,  figures, 
and  statistics,  which  left  no  doubt  not 
only  among  my  subcommittee's  members, 
but  also  the  entire  Congress  that  after 
many  years  of  effort,  people  engaged  In 
the  food  processing  industry  should  come 
imder  minimum  wage. 

But  Sidney  Zagri  did  not  limit  himself 
only  to  issues  Involving  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

His  impact  and  logic,  and  deep  devo- 
tion to  human  dignity  were  felt  in  civil 
rights  legislation:  international  trade 
agreement;  in  school  legislation;  in 
medicare;  social  security  improvements; 
and.  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  foreign 
relations. 

Sidney  Zagri  enjoyed  his  job.  He  had 
a  keen  mind  and  a  judgment  born  out 
of  a  long  compassion  for  social  justice. 
He  gave  the  entire  Teamster  move- 
ment a  respected  voice  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  Sidney  Zagri  never  made 
any  improper  or  unreasonable  requests 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  His  great- 
est strength  was  his  analytical  mind  and 
his  ability  to  translate  into  meaning, 
programs  for  the  unmet  needs  of 
America. 

The  president  of  Teamsters  Interna- 
tional, Mr.  James  Hofifa,  and  the 
entire  membership  of  Teamsters  locals 
throughout  America  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Sidney  Zagri. 
But.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  loss  for  all  of  America. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  encounter  considerably  more  diffi- 
culty in  trjrtlng  to  evaluate  legislation 
without  the  help  of  capable  and  dedi- 
cated spokesmen  for  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Sidney  Zagri  and 
his  staff  helped  fill  a  great  void  in  com- 
munications between  legislators  and 
spokesmen  for  the  labor  movement.  He 
served  a  noble  cause  and  democracy 
profited  from  his  wisdom. 

To  the  entire  Teamster  movement,  and 
to  the  family  of  Sidney  Zagri.  Mrs. 
Pucinski  and  I  extend  our  deepest  con- 
dolence. We  will  all  miss  the  expert 
voice  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Zagri.  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  social  Justice. 


Interstate  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  cutback  In 
Federal  funds  for  our  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

When  the  first  reductions  were  an- 
nounced last  November,  I  immediately 
wired  President  Johnson  and  urged  that 
the  action  be  reconsidered.  It  is  now 
feared  that  further  reductions  may  be 
forthcoming. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Nation's  inter- 
state highway  program  is  the  last  place 
where  reductions  should  be  made. 

This  program  to  build  a  41,000-mile 
system  of  interstate  highways  is  already 
3  years  behind  schedule,  not  counting 
further  delays  certain  to  result  from  re- 
cent cuts  in  construction  money. 

Since  the  program  was  laimched  in 
1956,  highway  construction  costs  have 
almost  doubled.  An  end  to  the  rise 
in  costs  does  not  appear  in  sight. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  inconveniences 
of  a  partially  completed  national  high- 
way network  and  the  handicap  to  our 
military  efforts,  the  lack  of  adequate 
interstate  roads  increases  the  dimen- 
sions of  two  of  the  country's  largest  un- 
solved problems. 

The  first,  and  most  alarming,  is  the 
steadily  mounting  highway  death  toll. 

Figures  just  released  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  show  that  traffic  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  in  1966  killed 
52,500  persons — an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent over  the  49,000  killed  in  1965.  This 
is  V/2  times  the  number  of  American 
fighting  men  killed  to  date  in  Vietnam. 

For  every  100  persons  killed  on  non- 
Interstate  roads,  only  40  would  have  died 
had  they  been  traveling  on  an  inter- 
state highway,  since  interstate  roads  are 
rated  2»/^  times  as  safe  as  older  high- 
ways. It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate road  system  will  save  at  least 
6.000  lives  per  year  from  traffic  acci- 
dents. Ironically,  a  prolonged  delay  in 
completing  America's  interstate  road 
system  and  the  Appalachian  road  pro- 
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gram  could  cause  as  many  unnecessary 
deaths  of  American  citizens  as  would 
be  saved  by  an  early  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Recently  North  Carolina  Gov.  Dan  K. 
Moore  observed. 

The  mounting  death  and  accident  toll 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  the  modernization  of  our  highway  system. 

I  realize  that  highway  fund  cuts  were 
considered  desirable  by  the  administra- 
tion as  a  means  of  meeting  inflationary 
pressures  produced  by  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures. The  highway  fund,  however,  is 
unique  in  that  while  the  administration 
may  temporarily  divert  or  suspend  the 
distribution  of  highway  construction 
funds  to  the  States,  the  money  must  by 
law  remain  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  eventually  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  for  highway  construction.  DifiQ- 
culty,  however,  results  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  meantime,  highway  deaths,  and 
construction  costs  continue  to  mount. 

The  second  problem  Is  simply  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  national 
traflQc  jam  already  common  to  many  of 
our  large  metropolitan  centers.  By  1975, 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways  will  be  almost  double 
those  on  the  roads  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  started. 

If  anything,  our  road  program  should 
be  accelerated,  including  our  Appa- 
lachian highways.  We  cannot  afford  to 
slow  down  now,  and  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  keep  our  highway 
construction  programs  moving  forward. 

Continued  roadbullding  is  vital  to  both 
America's  peacetime  and  wartime  econ- 
omies. 


Survey  of  90th  Congress,  First  Session, 
Relative  to  Participation  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  by  Congresssman 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  year  in  observance  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  survey 
of  the  Members  of  the  89th  Congress, 
second  session,  to  determine  what  the 
Boy  Scouts  had  done  for  Congress  50 
years  after  Congress  did  something  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  by  chartering  it  as  a 
national  organization. 

This  year,  I  have  again  been  asked 
to  make  this  survey  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  determine  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, who  were  Scouts  and/or  Scout  lead- 
ers. This  year's  survey,  as  did  last  year's, 
reveals  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  served  Scout- 
ing in  some  way. 

This  year's  survey  discloses  that  328 
Members  of  the  9pth  Congress,  first  ses- 


sion,  have  participated  in  Scouting  as 
Scouts  and/or  Scout  leaders — as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  total  of  302.  Of 
the  328  who  have  participated,  26,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  total  of  24,  have 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle,  the  highest 
award  which  can  be  earned  by  a  Scout. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Members 
participating  and  the  number  of  Eagle 
Scouts  might  be  attributed  to  the  lower 
average  age  of  the  Members  of  the  90th 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  unusually 
large  number  of  younger  men  elected 
last  November. 

Also  nine  adult  leaders — one  more 
than  last  year — ^hold  the  Silver  Beaver 
award,  two  hold  the  Silver  Antelope 
award  and  two  others  hold  the  Silver 
Buffalo  award,  the  highest  recognition 
given  to  adults  in  Scouting.  In  addition, 
while  these  have  not  been  counted  in 
my  statistics,  one  of  the  women  Members 
of  Congress  has  been  named  honorary 
Boy  Scout  and  another  has  served  as 
Cub  Scout  den  mother. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  make  the 
results  of  my  survey  part  of  the  Record 
in   observance   of   National   Boy   Scout 
Week.  February  7  through  13: 
Survey   of   90th    Congress,   First   Session. 

Relative  to  PARTicn»ATioN  in  Boy  Scouts 

of  America 

(By  Congressman  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.) 


SILVER   BEAVER 


Kepre- 

sentative 

Senator 

Total 

Scout 

147 
81 
SI 

14fi 

30 

10 

9 

SO 

177 

Scout  and  leader 

Leader 

91 

60 

No  participation 

195 

Subtotal 

Women 

424 

n 

1 

99 

1 

S23 
12 

Vacancy 

1 

Total 

■436 

100 

S36 

1  Includes  Puerto  Rico  representative. 

Total  Members  who  have  participated  In 
Scouting:  328  (77%  of  eUglbles). 
Total  who  were  scouts :  268. 
Total  who  were  leaders:  151. 

EAGLE    SCOUTS 

Senator  Frank  Moes,  Utah  (D) . 

Representatives 
Jeffery  Cohelan,  California  (D) . 
Burt  L.  Talcott.  California  (R) . 
Charles  Bennett,  Florida  (D) . 
Roger  H.  Zion,  Indiana  (R) . 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illinois  (R) . 
John  Culver,  Iowa  (D) . 
Hervey  Machen.  Maryland  (D) . 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Michigan  (R) . 
John  A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota  (D) . 
Thomas  Curtis,  Missouri  (R) . 
Durward  Hall.  Missouri  (R) . 
Barber  Conable.  Jr..  New  York  (R) . 
J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio  (R) . 
Horace  Kornegay.  North  Carolina  (D) . 
Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota  (R) . 
John  E.  Hunt,  New  Jersey  (R) . 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr..  Ohio  (R) . 
Tom  Steed.  Oklahoma  (D) . 
John  R.  Dellenbeck,  Oregon  (R) . 
Daniel  Flood.  Pennsylvania  (D) . 
Richard  Schwelker,  Pennsylvania  (R) . 
J.  J.  Pickle.  Texas  (D). 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr..  Virginia  (D) . 
Henry  Reuss.  Wisconsin.  (D) . 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas  (R) . 

SILVER   BUFFALO 

Senators 
Carl  Hayden.  Arizona  (D) . 
George  Murphy,  California  (R). 


Senators 
Clinton  Anderson,  New  Mexico  (D) . 
Everett  Jordan.  North  Caroima  (D) . 
Mark  Hatfield,  Oregon  (R) . 

Representatives 

Del  Clawson,  California  (R) . 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.,  Kansas  (R) . 
Thomas  Curtis,  Missouri  (R) . 
Durward  Hall.  Missouri  (R) . 
Page  Belcher.  Oklahoma  (R) . 
Arch  Moore.  Jr.,  West  Virginia  (R) . 

SILVER   ANTELOPE 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Oregon  (R) . 

Representative  Durward  Hall,  Missouri 
(R). 

Honorary  Boy  Scout:  Catherine  May, 
Washington  (R). 

Cub  Scout  Den  Mother :  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
New  Jersey  (R) . 


BOY  Scour  Survey  Results   Condtjcted  by 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

(Scout  denoted  by   (S) ;   leader  denoted  by 

(L) ;  Scout  and  leader  denoted  by  (S  &  L) ) 

ALABAMA 

Senator  John  Sparkman  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
George  Andrews  (D) ,  S. 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 
WUliam  L.  Dickinson  (R) ,  S. 
Robert  E.  Jones  (D) ,  L. 
Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  (D) ,  S. 

ALASKA 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett  (D) ,  S. 
Howard  W.  Pollock  (R) .  S. 

ARIZONA 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R) .  S. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  (D) ,  L. 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R) .  S. 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D) .  S  &  L. 

ARKANSAS 

E.  C.  Gathings  (D),S&L. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  (R) .  S. 
David  Pryor  (D).S. 

CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  (R)  S&L. 

Senator  George  Murphy  (R) ,  L. 

Alphonzo  Bell  (R) ,  S. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

Del  Clawson  (R) .  S  &  l; 

Jeffery  Cohelan  (D) .  S. 

James  C.  Gorman  (D) ,  S. 

Don  Edwards  (D) ,  S. 

Richard  T.  Hanna  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

Craig  Hosmer  (R) ,  S. 

Harold  T.  Johnson  (D) ,  L. 

Robert  L.  Leggett  (D)  .S&L. 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (R) ,  S. 

JohnF.  McPaU  (D),L. 

William  S.  Mallllard  (R) ,  S. 

BobMathias  (R).S. 

John  E.  Moes  (D) .  S. 

Ed  Reinecke  ( R ) .  S  &  L. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (D) .  S. 

H.  Allen  Smith  (R) .  S  &  L. 

Burt  L.  Talcott  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Charles  M.  Teague  (R) .  S. 

John  V.  Tunney  (D) ,  L. 

James  B.  Utt  (R).S. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D) ,  8. 

Jerome  Waldle,  (D) ,  S. 

Bob  Wilson  (R).S. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  (R) .  L. 

COLORADO 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D) .  S. 
Prank  E.  Evans  (D).  S&L. 
Byron  G.  Rogers  (D) ,  S. 
Donald  G.  Brot2unan  (R) ,  S. 

CONNECTICUT 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D) ,  S. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff  (D) ,  S 
Robert  N.  Gialmo  (D) ,  S. 
William  L.  St.  Onge  (D) ,  S  &  L.  ■ 
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Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R) . 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (R) ,  L- 
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FLORIDA 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  (D) 
Charles  E.  Bennett  (D) .  S. 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (D) .  S. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D) ,  S. 
James  A.  Haley  (D).L. 
Edward  J.  Gurney  (R) .  S. 
A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr.  (D) .  S. 
Claude  Pepper  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Paul  G.  Rogers  (D) .  S. 
Robert  L.  F.  Slkes  (D) .  S. 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (R) .  S. 

GEORGIA 

JackBrlnkley  (D),L. 
John  J.  Flynt.  Jr.  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
G.  Elliott  Hagan  (D) ,  L. 
Phil  M.  Landrum  (D) .  S. 
Maston  O'Neal  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.  (D) .  S 
Fletcher  Thompson  (R)  ■  L- 
W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr.  (D) ,  S 
Benjamin  Blackburn  (R) ,  S  &  L 

HAWAH 

Senator  Hiram  Fong  (R) ,  S  &  L 
Spark  Matsunaga  (D) .  S. 

IDAHO 

Senator  Prank  Church  (D) ,  8. 
George  V.  Hansen  (R) ,  S. 
James  A.  McClure  (R) ,  S. 

ILLINOIS 

Frank  Annunzlo  (D),L. 
Leslie  C.  Arenda  (R) ,  S. 
Harold  R.  ColUer  (R) ,  S. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (R) ,  S. 
John  N.  Erlenborn  (R) ,  L. 
Robert  McClory  (R) ,  L. 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D) ,  S. 
Thomas  Rallsback  (R) .  8  &  L. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (R) .  S. 
William  L.  Springer  (R) ,  S. 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D) ,  S. 
Senator  Charles  Percy  ( R) .  8  4 

INDIANA 

E.  Ross  Adair  (R).S. 
John  Brademas  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
WllUam  G.  Bray  (R) ,  S. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D) ,  8. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R) ,  8 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (R) ,  S  &  L. 


lOWA 

Senator  Jack  Miller  (R) .  S. 
John  C.  Culver  (D) ,  S. 
John  Kyi  (R).L. 
Pred  Schwengel  (R) ,  L. 
Wiley  Mayne  (R).S. 
Neal  Smith  (D),L. 

KANSAS 

Senator  Prank  Carlson  (R) ,  Lj 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson  (R)[  8. 

Bob  Dole  (R),S. 

Chester  L.  Mlze  (R).8. 

Garner  E.  Shrlver  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

JoeSkubltz  (R).L. 

lArry  Winn,  Jr.  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

KKNTXrCKY 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooijer  (R),  8. 

William  H.  Natcher  (D) ,  3. 

William  Cowger  (R) ,  S. 

Prank  A.  Stubblefleld  (D) .  8. 

John  C.  Watts  (D),8. 

Gene  Snyder  (R) ,  8. 

LOXnSIANA 

Hale  Boggs  (D),S. 
Speedy  O.  Long  (D) ,  8. 
Otto  E.  Passman  (D) ,  S. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner  (D) ,  S. 
EdwlnE.Wmis(D),S. 

icAun 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (p) ,  8. 
William  D.  Hathaway  (D) ,  3 
Peter  N.  KyroB  (D) .  8. 
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KASTLANO 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Ty dings  (D) ,  8. 
Samuel  N.  Prledel  (D) .  S. 
Hervey  G.  Machen  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
Charles  McM.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (R) ,  8. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R) .  3. 
Clarence D.  Long  (D) ,  3. 
Gilbert  Gude  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R) ,  8. 
William  H.  Bates  (R),  3. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

MICHIGAN 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  (R) ,  3  &  L. 

Garry  Brown  (R) ,  S. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  (R) .  8. 

John  D.  Dlngell  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  (R) .  S  &  L. 

WUllam  D.  Ford  (D) ,  S. 

Edward  Hutchinson  (R) ,  3. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D) ,  L. 

Philip  Ruppe  (R),S. 

William  S.  Broomfleld  (R) ,  3  &  L. 

MINNESOTA 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D) ,  S. 
John  A.  Blatnlk  (D),S. 
Donald  M.  Praser  (D) ,  S. 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (D) ,  3  &  L. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
G.  V.  Montgomery  (D) ,  3. 

MISSOURI 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D) ,  L. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Durward  G.  Hall  (R) .  3  &  L. 
W.R.Hull,  Jr.  (D),L. 
William  L.  Hungate  (D) ,  8. 
Paul  C.  Jones  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
Prank  M.  Karsten  (D) ,  3. 
William  J.  Randall  (D) ,  3. 

MONTANA 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
James  F.  Battln  (R) ,  S. 
Arnold  Olsen  (D) ,  L. 

NEBRASKA 

Glenn  Cunningham  ( R ) ,  3  &  L. 
Dave  Martin  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Robert  V.  Denney  (R) ,  L. 

NEVADA 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D) ,  8. 
Walter  3.  Baring  (D) ,  3. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRI 

Senator  Norrls  Cotton  (R) ,  3. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D) ,  L. 
Louis  C.  Wyman  (R) ,  3. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Chase  (R),S. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.   (D),  L. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D) ,  S. 

John  E.Hunt  (R),S&L. 

Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh  (D) ,  S. 

James  J.  Howard,  (D),3. 

Charles  Sandman  (R) ,  3. 

WlUlam  B.  WldnaU  (R) ,  3  &  L. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D) ,  L. 

Thomas  G.  Morris  (D) ,  3. 

E.  S.  Johnny  Walker  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

NEW    YORK 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D) ,  8. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  (D) ,  I. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
John  G.  Dow  (D) .  3  &  L. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  (R) ,  3. 
Seymour  Halpern  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Prank  Horton  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Carleton  J.  King  (R) ,  L. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D) ,  8. 
Robert  C.  McBwen  (R) ,  3. 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (D) ,  L. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D) .  8. 
Otis  G.  Pike  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
OdgenR.  Reld  (R).8. 
Joseph  T.  Resnlck  (D) .  8  &  L. 


Howard  W.  Roblson  (R) ,  S  &  U 
John  J.  Rooney  (D) ,  S. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Samuel  3.  Stratton  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
Herbert  Tenzer  (D) ,  L. 
JohnW.  Wydler  (R),3. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R) ,  L. 

NORTH  CABOLINA 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  (D) ,  L. 
James  T.  BroyhlU  (R) ,  8. 
L.H.  Fountain  (D),3. 
Nick  Gallflanakls  (D) ,  3. 
David  N.  Henderson  (D) ,  S. 
Walter  B.  Jones  (D) ,  3. 
Charles  R.  Jonas  (R) ,  3. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
Alton  Lennon  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Roy  A.  Taylor  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
BasU  Whltener  (D) ,  3. 
James  C.  Gardner  (R) ,  3. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews  (R) ,  3. 
Thomas  3.  Kleppe  (R) ,  8. 

OHIO 

John  M.  Ashbrook  (R) ,  L. 
Jackson  E.  Betts  (R) ,  S  «s  L. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R) ,  3. 
WlUlam  H.  Harsha  (R) ,  3. 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Delbert  L.  Latta  (R) ,  3. 
D.  E.  "Buz"  Lukens  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
Clarence  E.  Miller  (R) ,  S. 
William  E.  Minahall  (R) ,  8. 
Charles  A.  Mosher  ( R ) .  L. 
J.  WlUlam  Stanton  (R) ,  8. 
Chalmers  P.  WyUe  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Robert  Talt,  Jr.  (R) ,  3. 

OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D) ,  3. 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D) ,  3. 

Carl  Albert  (D),S&L. 

Page  Belcher  (R),L. 

Ed  Edmondson  (D) ,  3. 

John  Jarman  (D) ,  L. 

Tom  Steed  (D),S&L. 

OREGON 

AlUUman  (D),L. 

John  R.  Dellenbeck  (R) ,  S. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R) ,  S. 
WUUam  A.  Barrett  (D) ,  8. 
Edward  Blester  (R) ,  3. 
Prank  M.  Clark  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
Robert  J.  Corbett  (R)  3. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (D),3. 
James  G.  Fulton  (R) ,  8. 
Albert  W.  Johnson  (R) ,  L. 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (R) ,  3. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D) ,  8. 
Fred  B.  Rooney  (D) ,  3. 
John  P.  Saylor  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Herman  T.  SchneebeU  (R) ,  3. 
Richard  3.  Schwelker  (R) .  8  &  !•• 
J.  Irvln  Whalley  (R) .  L. 
L.  G.  WlUlams,  (R),S. 
Joshua  EUberg  (D) ,  3  &  L. 

RHODE  ISLAiro 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D) ,  8. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
John  L.  McMillan  (D) ,  L. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Albert  W.  Watson  (R) ,  3. 
Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs  (D) ,  8. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

E.T.  Berry  (R),L. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  (R) ,  8. 

BenRelfel  (R).L- 

TENNESSEE 

WlUlam  R.  Anderson  (D) ,  8. 
WllUam  E.  Brock  TO.  (R) .  8. 
John  J.  Duncan  (R) .  8  &  1>. 
Richard  H. Pulton  (D),8&L. 
Ray  Blanton  (D) .  8  &  L. 
Dan  Kuykendall  (R) ,  L. 


TEXAS 

senator  Ralph  Yarborough  (D) ,  L. 

Omar  Burleson  (D) ,  S. 

EarleCabeU  (D),L. 

Bob  Casey  (D),S&L. 

John  Dowdy  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

O.C.  Fisher  (D),L. 

EUglo  de  la  Garza  (D) ,  3  &  L. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

Wright  Patman  (D) ,  L. 

J.J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (D),S. 

W.  R.  Poage  (D) ,  L. 

Graham  Purcell  (D) ,  L. 

Ray  Roberts  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

OlinE.  Teague  (D),S. 

Richard  C.  White  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

James  C.  Wright,  Jr.  (D) ,  3  &  L. 

Abraham  B.  Kazen.  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 

Robert  B.  Price  (R) ,  L. 

Joe  R.  Pool  (D),S. 

UTAH 

Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R),  8. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D) ,  8. 
Laurence  J.  Burton  (R) ,  3  &  L. 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  (R),  S  &  L. 

VERMONT 

Robert  T.  Stafford  (R) ,  8. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  N.  Downing  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

David  E.  Satterfleld  HI  (D) ,  1. 

WllUam  C.  Wampler  (R) ,  8. 

WllUam  L.  Scott  (R) ,  L. 

Senator  WUllam  B.  Spong,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  &  L.  jjj  rpHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D) ,  S. 
Brock  Adams  (D),  3. 
Thomas  S.  Foley  (D) ,  3. 
Lloyd  Meeds  ( D ) ,  3  &  L. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (R) ,  S. 


occasions  over  that  timespan  to  deal 
with  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Government;  both  directly 
with  the  heads  of  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments and  also  through  their  re- 
spective congressional  liaison  ofiQcers. 
Because  of  the  international  aspect  of 
the  aforementioned  Presidential  panel, 
I  dealt  directly  with  Ambassador  Doug- 
las H.  MacArthur  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  and 
I  would  like  you  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  body,  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Ambassador 
MacArthur  is  one  of  the  finest  and  ablest 
liaison  ofiBcers  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working.  Not  only  in  the 
instance  of  the  Presidential  panel,  but  on 
all  other  occasions  I  have  had  to  call  on 
the  Department  of  State,  I  have  received 
the  finest  service  and  most  courteous 
attention  accorded  to  my  requests. 


Massachasetts  General  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST   VIROINIA 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D) ,  3. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D) ,  8. 

KenHechler  (D),3. 

James  Kee  (D),S. 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 

John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  (D),S. 

Barley  O.  Staggers  (D) ,  L. 

WISCONSIN 

Senator  WUUam  Proxmlre  (D) ,  3. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D) ,  3. 
Glenn  R.  Davis  (R) ,  L. 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (R),S. 
Henry  3.  Reuss  (D) ,  3  &  L. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R) ,  3. 
WUllam  A.  Stelger  (R) ,  3. 

WYOMING 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  (D) ,  3. 


Hon.  Douglas  H.  MacArthur  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  am  sure  you  know  and  those  in  this 
body  who  were  Members  during  the  89th 
Congress,  I  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  serve  on  a 
Presidential  panel  dealing  with  Philip- 
pine veterans  benefits.  This  was  one  of 
my  first  experiences  with  international 
negotiations. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
some  21  years  and  have  had  numerous 


Thursday,  February  9,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  this 
body  that  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, in  my  district,  has  been  chosen  by 
a  panel  of  experts  as  the  best  hospital  in 
the  Nation. 

This  week  Massachusetts  General  cele- 
brates its  156th  year  of  active  service  to 
the  community.  During  this  entire  time 
the  hospital  has  been  known  as  one  filled 
with  dedicated,  hard-working,  intelli- 
gent, compassionate  people.  Citizens  of 
the  Greater  Boston  area  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  al- 
ways considered  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  an  institution  of  such  high  caliber 
serving  them. 

Some  things  at  this  great  hospital  have 
not  changed  for  156  years:  the  excellent 
care,  the  aura  of  comfort,  the  fine  medi- 
cal service.  But  in  most  fields  Massa- 
chusetts General  has  been  the  leader  in 
change,  the  first  in  innovation.  In  1846 
the  first  use  of  ether  in  hospital  surgery 
was  made,  at  MGH;  In  1886  the  first  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was 
made,  at  Massachusetts  General.  In  1905 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  the 
first  hospital  in  the  Nation  to  institute  a 
social  service  unit.  In  1925  Dr.  James 
Howard  Means  set  up  ward  IV  as  a  joint 
research  project  with  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  since  that  time  Massachu- 
setts General's  progressive  medical  prac- 
tice has  grown  along  with  its  innovative 
medical  research.  The  research  in  ward 
IV  brought  about  an  end  to  serious  in- 
dustrial hazards  to  workers  In  paint  fac- 
tories. A  way  was  found  to  arrest  a  dis- 
abling form  of  adult  rickets.  The  first 
successful  oE>eration  on  the  heart  cover- 
ing was  performed  at  MGH,  an  operation 
which  led  the  way  to  the  great  advances 
in  heart  surgery.  New  and  radical  treat- 
ments for  burns  were  begun  at  Massa- 


chusetts General  following  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  1942. 

Today  Massachusetts  General  is  known 
as  the  finest  hospital  in  the  Nation.  Its 
staCf  is  dedicated  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease and  the  end  of  pain  and  suffering. 
I  am  proud  to  have  this  hospital  in  my 
district.  It  stands  for  the  best  there  is 
in  medicine  and  hospital  care.  It  has 
pioneered  in  the  fields  of  research  and 
social  service.  Its  first  156  years  have 
been  fruitful  ones;  I  am  sure  the  next  156 
will  continue  this  great  tradition. 

I  salute  the  doctors  and  the  staff  of 
the  hospital  and  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
to  Dr.  John  Knowles,  president  of  this 
great  institution. 


Fine  Reintrodaces  Bills  To  Block  Wash- 
ington Honsing  Development  Corpora- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  9,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  two  bills  to  keep  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  out  of  the 
housing  business.  The  two  bills  are 
aimed  specifically  at  the  Washing- 
ton Housing  Development  Corp.,  which 
OEO  has  just  given  $300,000  and  HUD 
$100,000  as  a  downpayment  to  help 
HDC's  war  on  the  suburbs.  HDC  wants 
to  go  into  the  real  estate  business,  leasing 
housing  on  behalf  of  alcoholics,  pimps, 
prostitutes,  welfare  spongers,  criminals, 
and  junkies. 

My  first  bill  would  amend  the  rent 
subsidy  statute  to  prevent  HUD  from 
subcontracting  the  selection  of  rent  sub- 
sidy tenants  to  agencies  aided  by  poverty 
funds.  This  would  keep  HDC  from 
climbing  on  the  rent  subsidy  bandwagon, 
and  using  Federal  rent  subsidy  funds  for 
its  care  and  feeding  of  pimps  and 
junkies. 

My  second  bill  would  amend  the  pov- 
erty program  to  prevent  the  OEO  Di- 
rector from  using  OEO  funds  to  finance 
any  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  leas- 
ing of  housing.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
hibit OEO  from  giving  funds  to  any 
organization  or  program  which  in  any 
way  processes  or  recommends  applicants 
or  applications  for  smy  program  admin- 
istered by  HUD. 

The  poverty  boondogglers  are  back  at 
it  again.  They  have  just  given  $300,000 
to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  whose  oflftcials  have 
bragged  that  they  want  to  serve  as  a  real- 
estate  agency  for  pimps,  prostitutes, 
junkies,  alcoholics,  and  welfare  chiselers. 
HUD  has  added  another  $100,000. 

This  new  federally  subsidized  revolu- 
tionary real-estate  agency  Is  going  to  try 
and  put  troublemakers  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  residential  Washington. 
I  am  sure  that  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  Housing  Development  Corp. 


3286 


would  tnun  its  talents  to  nuuing  flop- 
houses for  the  interstate  riot  (rews. 
I  hope  that  my  bills  will  convince  HUD 
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and  OEO  that  Congress  is  not  asleep,  and 
that  they  will  pay  the  piper  If  they  give 
away  Federal  funds  to  ad  hoc  organiza- 


tions to  lease  residential  properties  and 
turn  them  into  flophouses  for  social  and 
political  troublemakers. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  J1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  K^od  is  the 
Lord.    Psalm  33:  12. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Iwho  didst 
lead  our  forefathers  into  this  jood  land, 
and  who  gave  them  guidance  Vp  produce 
on  these  shores  a  great  natioh,  give  us 
grace  that  we  in  this  day  may  i^rove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  "Kiy  favor, 
eager  to  do  Thy  will,  and  ready  to  pre- 
serve the  democratic  spirit  ol  our  Re- 
public. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  wh^).  in  times 
past,  have  led  us  in  right  and  gtod  paths. 
Particularly  do  we  thank  Thee  for 
Abraham  Lincoln — for  the  spirit  of  his 
great  life,  for  the  example  he  set  before 
our  people,  and  for  his  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all.  May]  his  spirit 
be  bom  anew  in  us.  In  our  hearts  and 
in  all  our  endeavors  may  there  live  for- 
ever his  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none:  tfith  char- 
ity for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  l^t  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  ifi;  to  bind 
up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  cafe  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battje,  and  for 
his  widow,  and  liis  orphan — tq  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  an|d  with  all 
nations." 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pr4y.    Amen. 
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was  read 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  qeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  Announced 
that  the  Senate  had  i>assed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent    resolution 
thorlzing   the   printing   for  the 
Joint    Economic    Committee    of 
copies  of  Its  j(rtnt  committee 
"State  and  Local  Public  PacUltj 
Financing." 


pilnt 


The  message  also  announced 
Vice    President,    pursuant 
United   States   Code,   sectior 
pointed  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Nort^ 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr 
Mr.  Bennett  as  Members  on 


au- 

use  of  tbe 
additional 
entitled 
Needs  and 


that  the 
title  22, 
276,   ap- 

^ONRONEY, 

Carolina, 

4llott,  and 

;he  part  of 


the  Senate  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Majorca,  Spain,  March  27  to  April  2, 
1967.  

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

KINGDON  GOULD,  JR.,  AND  OTHERS 
AGAINST  COLUMBIA  PLAZA  CORP. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OsTiCE  or  THE  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  8, 1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  Prom  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  received 
a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  directed  to  him  as 
such  officer,  to  appear  before  said  court  as 
a  witness  in  the  case  of  Klngdon  Gould,  Jr. 
et  al..  V.  Columbia  Plaza  Corporation,  and  to 
bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers 
therein  described  in  the  flies  of  the  House 
of   Representatives. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicates  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarily  or  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  is  further 
Indicated  that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
quested without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see 
fit  to  take. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
thesubpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
U.S.  District   CorRX   for   the   District   of 
Columbia 
Civil  Action  No.  575-64 
Kingdon  Gould,  Jr.,  et  al.  Plaintiff  v.  Co- 
lumbia   Plaza    Corporation,    Defendant. 
To:  Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  room  1036,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
You  Are  Hereby  Commanded  to  appear  In 
(this  court)  to  give  testimony  in  the  above- 
entitled  cause  on  the  13th  day  of  February. 
1967,  at  9:30  o'clock   am.    (and   bring  with 
you)    preliminary  reports   filed  pursuant  to 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  for  the 
year  1964  filed  by  Robert  A.  Hall  on  or  about 
March  4.  1964.  and  by  Phinney,  Hallman  & 
Pulley  filed  on  March  3,  4.  or  5,   1964.  and 
quarterly  reports  filed  by  Phinney.  Hallman 
&  Pulley  your  file  No.  61296,  63001  and  63517. 
filed  April  10,  1964,  July  16,  1964,  and  Oct.  6, 
1964.  respectively,  and  quarterly  reports  filed 
by  Robert  A.  Hall  and  your  file  No.  61295. 
62989,   63501.   filed   April    10,    1964.   July    16. 
1964,   and   Oct.  6.    1964,   respectively,   and   a 
copy  of  HR  9774.  88th  Congress.  Second  Ses- 
sion, and  do  not  depart  without  leave. 
Robert    M.    Stearn, 

Clerk. 
By  Claremont  Harris, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  February  1, 1967. 
Ferdinand  J.  Mack.  410  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,    D.C.    20005.    Attorney   for   de- 
fendant. 

[Return  of  service  not  executed.] 


KINGDON  GOULD,  JR.,  AND  OTHERS 
AGAINST  COLUMBIA  PLAZA  CORP, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  242,  Kingdon  Gould, 
Jr.,  and  others  against  Columbia  Plaza 
Corp.,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Klngdon  Gould,  Jr., 
et  al.  against  Columbia  Plaza  Corporation 
(CivU  Action  No.  575-64),  pending  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  subjjena  ducee  tecum  was 
Issued  by  the  said  court  and  addressed  to 
W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  u  a 
witness  before  said  court  at  9:30  antemerid- 
Ian  on  the  13th  day  of  February  1967.  and  to 
bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  In  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  documentary  evidence  In  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  Is  needful 
for  use  In  any  court  of  Justice,  or  before  any 
Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  promotion 
of  justice,  this  House  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  this  House;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  beforementloned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
trol or  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  be  au- 
thorized to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  this  House, 
and  take  copies  of  any  documents  or  papers; 
and  the  Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  documents  or  papers  In 
possession  or  control  of  said  Clerk  that  the 
court  has  found  to  be  material  and  relevant 
and  which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer 
thereof  shall  desire,  so  as.  however,  the  pos- 
session of  said  documents  and  piapers  by  the 
said  Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the 
same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their  place 
of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY  15, 1967 

Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I  asi 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  February  15,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  HORIZONS 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
an  editorial  by  Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Winston  County  Jour- 
nal, entitled  "New  Horizons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  I  refer  to  Is 
as  follows: 

New  Horizons 

Mississippi  reached  new  horizons  of  indus- 
trial expansion  and  economic  growth  during 
1966.  Manufacturing  employment  and  man- 
ufacturing payrolls  stand  at  an  all-time  high 
in  this  state. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Industrial  facts 
about  Mississippi  today: 

A  total  of  $217,417,700  was  Invested  In  new 
manufacturing  plants  and  expansions  In 
1966. 

This  investment  figure  (Including  $126.- 
238.000  m  new  Industry  and  $91,179,700  for 
expansions)  was  highest  for  any  year  except 
1965,  when  St.  Regis  announced  plans  for  a 
$100,000,000  paper  mill  in  Lawrence  County 
to  bring  that  year's  total  to  $286,380,500. 

Manufacturing  employment  hit  a  new  high 
of  164.200  In  1966. 

In  many  other  categories,  too,  the  state  set 
new  records: 

The  111  new  Industries  topped  the  pre- 
vious records  of  91  In  1959,  and  the  121 
expansions  far  exceeded  the  old  high  of  88 
In  1965. 

The  15,268  new  Jobs  include  8.551  in  new 
Industries  (old  record:  8.370  in  1959)  plus 
6,717  in  the  expansions  (old  record:  6,496 
in  1965). 

Twelve  of  HI  new  Industries  were  in  the 
miUlon-dollar-or-more  category.  Including 
one  for  $50  million  and  one  for  $30  million. 

Thirteen  of  the  121  expansions  were  in  the 
mllUon-dollar-plus  bracket.  Including  one 
$30  million  project. 

An  estimated  15,268  new  manufacturing 
Jobs  were  represented  by  the  total  232  indus- 
trial announcements  listed  during  1966. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  announced 
that  charters  were  issued  in  1966  for  2,166 
corporations  representaig  $3,300,000,000  in 
authorized  capital  stock.  Corporate  activity 
In  Mississippi  has  almost  doubled  In  the  past 
ten  years. 

Still  another  record  was  set  In  the  number 
of  Industrial  bond  Issues  for  any  single  year. 
The  A&I  Board  has  announced  that  the  board 
authorized  56  such  bond  Issues  for  a  total  of 
$28,973,000.     The   previous   high   was   49   In 

1964.  The  record  year  for  dollar  total  Is  still 

1965.  with  $32,437,000. 

The  56  industrial  bond  issues  In  1966  In- 
cluded 15  for  new  Industries  and  41  for  ex- 
pansions and  brought  the  grand  total  since 
the  A&I  Board  was  created  In  1944  to  $211,- 
200,000. 


THE  1966  MONETARY  CRISIS  AS- 
SAILED AT  CONSUMERS  INFOR- 
MATION   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  address  a  conference  of  the 
Consumers  Information  Committee  along 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Albert  Gore,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Jerry  Voorhis,  of  the  Cooperative 
League.  I  would  like  to  Include  the  ad- 
dresses of  these  two  speakers  in  the 
Record,  since  I  feel  that  they  clearly  out- 
line the  cause,  responsibility,  and  effects 
of  the  monetary  crisis  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Senator  Gore  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  forthright  statement,  pinning  the 
blame  for  the  economic  crisis  right  where 
it  belongs,  on  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  I  join  in  his  call  for 
Mr.  Martin's  resignation.  Mr.  Voorhis' 
statement  is  a  dire  description  of  the 
effects  that  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates  have  brought  to  our  wage 
earning  citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  Members'  attention  the  very  fine  re- 
marks of  Senator  Gore  and  Mr.  Voorhis, 
which  follow: 

Our  Monetary  Crisis 
(Remarks   of   Senator   Albert   Gore,   before 

the    Consumers   Information    Committee, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  26, 1967) 

Late  last  summer  the  country  faced  an 
old-fashioned  money  panic.  Interest  rates 
and  fees  shot  up.  those  with  lendable  funds 
squirrelled  them  away,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  churning  In  the  market.  I  think  it 
is  not  putting  the  matter  too  strongly  to  say 
that  our  money  markets  were  demoralized. 

One  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  crisis 
was  the  Administration's  announced  plans 
to  market  several  billion  dollars  worth  of 
participation  certificates,  a  sleight-of-hand 
effort  to  hide  a  part  of  the  budget  deficit. 
And  one  Indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  was  the  Administration's  suspen- 
sion of  Its  plans  to  proceed  with  this  pet 
scheme. 

Of  course,  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
rapid  build-up  of  rates  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  lendable  funds  can  be  found  in  the 
age-old  relationship  between  supply  and 
demand.  Demand  had  been  running  at  a 
high  level  for  some  time,  and  to  this  already 
high  demand  was  added  the  extra  stlmulvis 
of  government  spending  and  planned  spend- 
ing in  connection  with  the  rapid  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  were  also  rising  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

All  these  actions  and  expectations  on  the 
demand  side  simply  added  up  to  too  much 
pressure. 

Several  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation 
were  Indicated  very  early  last  year.  The 
adoption  of  some  consistent  fiscal  policy  was 
clearly  necessary.  Repeal  or  suspension  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  was  the  most  ob- 
vious first  move,  and  some  general  tax  in- 
crease to  dampen  overall  demand  also  seemed 
desirable.  Candor  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, particularly  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures In  Vietnam,  was  called  for,  but 
this  was  an  attitude  the  Administration  was 
not  yet  ready  to  assume. 


With  demand  running  strong,  what  was 
happening  on  the  supply  side  of  this  equa- 
tion? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  ability 
to  Increase  the  money  supply,  or  to  aUow  it 
to  increase,  to  meet  demand.  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  Board  many  times  In  the  past, 
and  I  think  this  time,  once  again,  the  Board 
acted  too  precipitately  In  squeezing  down 
on  the  money  supply. 

Conditions  have  now  eased  a  bit,  due 
largely  to  a  levelling  off  of  the  too-rapid  rate 
of  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  expend- 
itures, and  to  the  near  collapse  of  the  home 
building  and  associated  Industries  as  a  re- 
sult of  tight  money  policies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  now  well  past  the  crisis  stage. 

But  we  have  paid  a  terrible  price.  We  have 
once  more  reached  new  highs  in  Interest 
rates,  and  we  are  now  faced  with  a  long, 
long  s1;ruggle  to  get  those  rates  back  down 
to  livable  levels.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
also  faced  with  rebuilding  those  Industries 
which  have  been  so  unfairly  crippled. 

You  are  aware  of  the  terrible  burden  of 
high  interest  rates  on  those  who  must  borrow 
money  with  which  to  purchase  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, or  major  appUances.  Tou  are 
aware  of  the  slow-down  in  economic  activity, 
the  deadly  destruction  of  economic  activity, 
which  can  result  from  tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  high  interest  rates,  the  unevenness  of 
their  effects  on  varioxis  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  their  role  In  promoting  economic 
dislocations. 

In  my  view,  high  Interest  rates,  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor,  have  helped  to  wreck 
competition,  shift  economic  burdens  to  the 
weak,  and  bring  about  our  dangerously  high 
level  of  business  concentration. 

For  purpose  of  the  point  I  now  wish  to 
make,  our  economy  Is  pretty  well  divided  in- 
to two  main  segments — the  non-competltlve 
and  the  competitive. 

Consider  that  segment  of  economic  activi- 
ty In  which  there  Is  Imperfect  competition, 
often  no  competition  at  all.  In  price  deter- 
mination. This  segment  Is  clearly  Illustrated 
by,  although  not  limited  to.  the  Big  Three's 
and  Big  Four's  of  manufacturing.  This  is 
the  area  of  administered  prices. 

High  interest  rates  and  tight  money  have 
no  appreciable  effect  here.  They  are  Inef- 
fective as  a  regvUator  of  business  activity. 
In  the  first  place,  interest  costs,  which  musit 
be  Included  In  the  cost  of  any  operation,  are 
simply  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Prices, 
not  being  set  by  competitive  forces  In  the 
market  place,  are  pushed  high  enough  to 
guarantee  a  pre-determlned  margin  of  profit, 
and  production  Is  curtailed,  if  such  becomes 
necessary  to  balance  production  Eigalnst  final 
sales.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  at  work  today 
in  the  automobile  Industry. 

In  the  second  place,  tight  money,  that  Is, 
the  relative  unavailability  of  funds  from 
outside  sources  for  expansion,  carrying  in- 
ventory, and  the  like,  has  no  effect  on  the 
Big  Three's  and  Big  Pour's  because  corpora- 
tions operating  in  the  non-competitive  areas 
do  not  depend  on  outside  capital.  Profit 
margins  are  kept  high  enough  to  generate 
needed  funds  Internally. 

High  Interest  rates  constitute  no  burden 
on  monopolistic  operations.  Tight  money 
Is  no  economic  regulator,  except  in  a  most 
Indirect  way,  when  it  comes  to  the  Big 
Three's  and  Big  Four's. 

But  In  the  competitive  segment  of  the 
economy,  where  prices  are  fixed  in  the  mar- 
ket place  by  market  forces,  the  story  Is 
quite  different.  High  Interest  rates,  like 
high  wages  and  salaries  or  any  other  com- 
ponent of  final  price,  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  at  will.  Production  volume  may 
be  maintained  at  levels  the  market  will  ab- 
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sorb  at  reduced  prices.     Profit  margins  fall 
and  many  small  operators  go  to  tae  wall. 

Tight  money  also  worlts  drastlcilly  here. 
Outside  capital  must  be  obtolned  Iregularly 
by  these  operators,  even  for  short-tef m  work- 
ing capital,  and  when  the  banks  dty  up  the 
stream  of  funds,  these  operators  a*d  opera- 
ttons  suffer.  Liquidation  is  often  1  the  way 
out  and  a  take-over  by  one  of  the  giants 
in  the  price-fixing  area  Is  all  too  ^ften  the 
agreed  upon  solution.  , 

I  really  feel  that  high  interest  >ates  and 
tight  money  have  done  as  much  as  Anything. 
at  least  during  this  century,  to  destroy  com- 
petition in  this  country.  High  intA'est  rates 
and  tight  money  work  unfairly  to  bring 
about  distortions  in  our  economic  frame- 
work. I         ,     ., 

I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  all jthe  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardship  worked  bj  high  in- 
terest rates,  or  to  rail  against  Inteiest  rates. 
as  such.  Interest  rates,  like  proAts.  are  a 
necessary  part  of  our  free  entertorise  sys- 
tem. They  serve  as  Incentives  for  Jthe  accu- 
mulation of  savings  which,  in  tui^,  can  be 
transformed  into  useful  Investmenjt.  Inter- 
eat  rates  have  a  place  as  an  econonic  regula- 
tor. We  could  no  more  function  without 
Interest  rates  than  we  can  without!  profits. 

But  a  level  of  Interest  rates  whjch  Is  too 
high  Is  damaging  to  the  economy.  jAnd  pres- 
ent levels  are  too  high.  The  unfleeded  in- 
crement serves  largely  to  place  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  the  poor  and  middle  inconhe  groups. 
and  to  bestow  an  undeserved  neward  on 
those  who  have  fortuitously  Inlierlted  or 
otherwise  accumulated  wealth. 

Aa  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Pdderal  Re- 
serve Board  has  control  over  the  supply  side 
of  the  supply-demand  equation  in  the  money 
markets.  And  the  Federal  Beserfe  System 
was  not  designed  to  restrict  the  money  sup- 
ply, but  to  insure  that  money  wai  available 
when  and  where  needed.  A  prima 
of  the  System  was  to  avert  the  mo 
which  periodically  shook  the  econo] 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  pre-) 
there  was  an  Imperfect  system  for  Expanding 
the  money  supply  In  times  of  real!  need.  As 
a  result,  there  were  frequent  depressions  ac- 
companied by  wholesale  llquidatio^. 

With  the  estabUshment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  it  was  hoped  that  the  money 
supply  could  meet  needs,  and  the  ^nachlnery 
Is  well  conceived  to  do  this.  It  cannot  work 
miracles.  It  did  not  prevent  the  jGreat  De- 
pression. But  It  can  be  much  m^re  helpfxU 
than  it  has  been.  Particularly  ^ince  1951 
has  the  Fed  been  misused  to  Induce  and  pro- 
long  business   recessions.  I 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  pot  blame 
the  Fed  for  all  our  troubles.  Ov^r-depend- 
ence  has  been  placed  on  monetary  policy. 
Fiscal  policy  has  been  grossly  i  neglected. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  'under  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Martin,  has  been  overly  con- 
cerned with  Inflationary  pressures  and  with 
contracting  rather  than  expanding  business. 
I  do  not  advocate  throwing  away  !the  mone- 
tary reins  as  a  biisiness  regulator,  but  If  we 
cannot  get  a  Board  more  responsive  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  economy.  I  ml^ht  be  in- 
clined to  favor  Professor  Frlednfian's  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  money  supplyj  by  a  fixed 
amount  every  year.  In  good  time*  and  bad. 
Personally.  I  would  lean  more  toward  ex- 
pansion were  I  a  member  of  the  Board. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  can  rely  upo^  McChes- 
ney  Martin  to  act  truly  In  the  Pi^bllc  Inter- 
est. He  takes  his  advice  from  the  ijarge  bank- 
ing interests. 

There  is  one  heartening  develop»ient.  The 
Board  has  In  recent  years  shown  ai  somewhat 
less  Inclination  to  follow  Chalriqan  Martin 
blindly.  There  have  been  healthy  discussions 
and  split  decisions  within  the  Bt>ard.  And 
now,  Mr.  Martin's  term  as  Chairman  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  I  am  opposed  to  his  reap- 
pointment. 

There  has  been  some  talk  during  recent 
weeks  of  the  possibility  that  Chalkman  Mar- 
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tin  may  resign.  This  Is  a  Joke.  What  all 
this  talk  really  amounts  to  Is  the  beginning 
of  a  pressure  campaign  for  his  reappoint- 
ment to  another  term  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Martin,  of  course,  having  been  the  architect 
of  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money  for 
so  long,  would  have  difficulty  serving  as  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Board  under  another, 
and  perhaps  more  expanslon-mlnded,  chair- 
man. That  would  suit  me  fine.  We  should 
be  rid  of  this  spokesman  for  the  big  vested 
interests. 

Johnson  Interest  rates  are  higher  than 
Hoover  rates.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  sought  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  he  reap- 
points Martin,  whose  actions  have  cost  our 
people  so  dearly,  then  he  will  have  no  ex- 
cuse; the  blame  will  be  squarely  upon  him. 

Some  of  us  who  often  rail  against  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  have  been 
catalogued  as  old-fashioned  populists.  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  re- 
membered as  one  who  adopted  views  and  ad- 
vocated actions  designed  to  benefit  the  broad 
masses  of  our  population. 

As  we  learn  more  and  more  about  how  eco- 
nomics actually  works,  we  will  realize  that 
It  Is  good  economics  aa  well  as  good  equity 
to  pursue  the  broad  public  good  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  further  the  goals  of  the  money 
lenders  or  any  other  special  group.  The  lat- 
ter way  can  lead  only  to  recurring  monetary 
crises  and  hardships  upon  the  mass  of  our 
people. 

As  representatives  of  consimiers  and  payers 
of  Interest,  I  hope  you  will  resolve  to  help 
rid  the  people  of  the  policies  and  the  people 
who  have  fastened  upon  us  these  burdens 
that  make  the  poor  poorer  and  the  rich 
richer. 

The  Effbct  op  the  Tight  Money  Policy  on 

cooperattves 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

I.    GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most 
Important  factors  In  American  economic  life 
today  are  money,  credit,  debt,  and  Interest 
or  the  cost  of  money. 

The  cost  of  money  Is  an  Important — often 
a  major  factor  In  almost  every  price  the 
people  pay  for  what  they  need  and  buy. 

This  one  sentence  proves  how  ridiculous 
It  Is  any  longer  to  contend  that  raising 
Interest  rates  can  be  an  effective  means  of 
preventing  price  Infiatlon. 

Further,  the  debt  burden  Is  on  the  point 
of  becoming  almost  Intolerable  for  millions 
of  families,  and  for  the  American  people  as 
a  whole. 

And  one  central  tragic  fact  Is  that  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  and  the  provision  ol  so- 
called  "financing"  of  purchases  has  become 
the  most  oppressive,  extortionate,  racket- 
ridden,  and,  unfortunately  fabulously  profit- 
able  business   In   the   whole   nation. 

Which  makes  Inexcusable,  It  seems  to  me, 
the  refusal  of  Congress,  thus  far  to  pass  a 
"Truth-ln-Lendlng"  bill.  It  Is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  Senators  Proxmire  and  Magnu- 
son  will  succeed  where  former  Senator 
Douglas  strove  manfully  for  so  many  years 
and  failed. 

The  situation  would  be  less  serious  If 
credit  and  debt  had  not  become.  In  recent 
years  immeasurably  more  weighty  factors  In 
our  economic  life  than  we  once  dreamed 
they  could  be. 

Between  1952  and  1965  no  less  than  $16 
billion  of  needlessly  excessive  Interest  was 
paid  on  the  federal  debt  alone — enough  to 
finance  a  very  big  "War  on  Poverty"  Indeed. 
In  1946  consumer  debt  was  $8  billion.  By 
1965  it  was  880  billion. 

The  American  people  paid  about  $125  bil- 
lion in  Interest  In  1966  and  they  will  pay  a 
great  deal  more  in  1967  unless  present  rates 
come  drastically  down. 

Farmers  debt  burden  trebled  from  1950  to 
1965  and  U  sUll  going  up — fast. 


A  '^%  increase  in  Interest  rates  addj 
about  $1  bllUon  to  the  interest  bill  which 
taxpayers  must  pay  to  holders  of  bonds  ana 
notes. 

More  than  15  To  of  all  consumers'  disposable 
Income  Is  obligated  to  pay  Installment  and 
mortgage  Indebtedness  and  probably  30% 
to  40%  of  the  Incomes  of  our  poorest  families 
are  so  obligated. 

At  6'/4  %  interest  a  family  buying  a  $16,000 
house  on  a  30-year  mortgage  will  pay  $20,000 
In  Interest  alone  In  order  to  get  a  $16,000 
home. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  only  part 
of  them  have  been  listed — any  child  can  see 
how  Immeasurably  relieved  our  country  and 
Its  people  would  be  with  low  interest  rates 
In  effect  and  how  Immeasurably  hurt  they 
are  by  high  rates. 

Why  then  would  anyone  in  his  right  mind 
do  what  four-sevenths  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  did  In  December  1965  when  the  vote 
was  taken  to  Increase  by  11%  the  rediscount 
rate?  The  whole  nation  has  been  paying 
dearly  for  that  action  and  its  consequences 
ever  since. 

The  excuse,  as  always,  Is  "to  control  Infla- 
tion." 
But  It  doesn't! 
It  hasn't  I 
It  wont  I 
It  can't ! 

Increasing  interest  rates  Is  an  unjust  and 
an  Ineffective  method  of  trying  to  control 
Inflation  of  prices. 

It  Is  Ineffective  for  these  reasons,  among 
others : 

First,  the  cost  of  money  enters  Into  the 
cost  of  practically  every  commodity  that 
goes  onto  the  market.  How  can  higher  In- 
terest rates,  then,  possibly  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  force  prices  upward.  The 
facts  prove  that  that  is  the  effect. 

Second,  we  have  heard  constantly  In  the 
past  the  false  argument  that  farmers  were 
receiving  "too  high  prices"  for  their  crops. 
Then  It  has  been  argued  that  these  high 
prices  were  causing  farmers  to  produce  "too 
much"  and  causing  surpluses.  All  this  Is 
now  changed,  of  course,  and  we  at  last 
realize  that  food  Is  good  for  people — espe- 
cially hungry  ones  and  that  we  want  our 
farmers  to  produce  more,  not  less.  But  the 
old  argiiment  Is  still  used — that  the  way  to 
bring  less  of  something  onto  the  market  Is 
to  reduce  the  return  to  the  producers,  to 
reduce  the  Inducement  for  more  production. 
But  not  In  the  case  of  credit  and  financ- 
ing! At  least  not  in  the  minds  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
other  high  Interest  advocates. 

They  argue  that  the  way  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  credit  being  created  Is  to  give  the 
creators  of  credit  a  higher  return  by  in- 
creasing Interest  rates! 

To  show  how  ridiculous  this  argument  Is 
we  only  need  look  at  the  nauseating  satur- 
nalia of  credit  card  promotion  that  Is  now 
going  on.  If  anything  Is  economically  un- 
sound, if  anything  is  infiatlonary.  If  any- 
thing Is  dangerous  to  every  family  In  the 
country,  this  credit  card  craze  Is  exactly 
that. 
But  nothing  whatever  Is  done  about  It! 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  too  much  credit  Is 
being  used  for  too  many  of  the  wrong  pur- 
poses In  our  economy  today.  But  nothing 
Is  done  about  that  either. 

The  average  consumer  hasn't  the  foggiest 
idea  how  much  Interest  he  Is  paying  when 
he  buys  something  "on  time"  or  purchases 
a  "financed"  automobile.  Raising  interest 
rates  doesn't  dissuade  him  at  all  because  he 
didn't  know  what  they  were  in  the  first 
place — and  doesn't  now. 

If  overuse  of  credit  is  causing  price  infla- 
tion— and  It  may  be  doing  so — then  the  ob- 
vious thing  to  do  Is  not  to  raise  Interest 
rates  but  to  control  and  regulate  the  use  of 
credit  as  a  means  of  Inducing  consiuners 
to  buy  gadgets  they  don't  need  at  "financ- 
ing charges"  nobody  ought  to  afford. 
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It  Is  frequently  lamented  that  In  the  past 
25  years  the  dollar  has  lost  50  7o  of  Its  buy- 
ing power,  because  of  what  Is  called  "In- 
flation." Well,  In  that  same  period,  Interest 
rates  have  more  than  doubled.  In  fact  they 
liave  more  than  doubled  in  Just  the  last  15 
years.  If  raising  Interest  rates  were  an  ef- 
fective method  of  curbing  Inflation  these 
t»o  events  could  not  possibly  have  hap- 
pened simultaneously. 

Increasing  Interest  rates  is  not  only  an  In- 
effective way  of  curbing  Inflation.  It  Is 
also   an    utterly    unjust    method    of    trying 

to  do  so. 

It  Is  unjust  because  the  burden  of  the 
higher  rates  falls  In  exactly  the  wrong  places. 
First,  they  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  poor 
who  are  the  most  defenseless  against  them. 
Second,  they  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
bome-bullders  and  the  home-buyers  whereas 
America's  one  greatest  unmet  economic  and 
social  need  Is  for  more  good  homes  In  good 
neighborhoods  at  costs  they  can  afford. 
Third,  high  interest  falls  especially  heavily  on 
farmers,  the  very  producers  of  whose  produc- 
tion we  need  vastly  more.  If  world  hunger  Is 
to  be  prevented. 

Now  what  we  don't  need  more  of  are  big 
fancy  automobiles,  a  fifth  gold-plated  tele- 
vision set  In  every  bathroom,  or  several  bil- 
lion more  cigarettes.  Tet  the  huge  corpora- 
tions that  control  these  manufacturing  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  affected  by  the  high  Interest  rates 
for  the  single  reason  that  their  profit  mar- 
gins are  so  high  that  they  can  get  aU  the 
flnanclng  they  need  without  borrowing  a 
cent. 

The  only  humane,  economically  sound,  or 
growth-inducing  policy  In  this  modern  debt 
burdened  world  that  makes  any  sense  Is  a 
low  Interest  policy,  not  a  high-Interest  one. 
We  ought  to  pay  enough  taxes  to  pay  the 
entire  bill  for  every  war  In  which  we  become 
tragically  Involved. 

The  19-year  old  youngsters  whom  we  com- 
pel to  fight  In  Vietnam  didn't  create  the 
war.  We  did,  by  our  failure  to  create  peace- 
keeping machinery  in  the  UN  strong  enough 
to  stop  and  settle  it. 

Therefore,  at  the  very  least — If  the  older 
generation  of  Americans  had  the  decency 
we  should  have — if  our  love  for  our  children 
were  as  sincere  as  we  like  to  claim  It  Is — we 
should  be  demanding  that  taxes  be  Increased 
at  least  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  any  war 
In  which  our  country  may,  tragically  enough, 
be  engaged. 

Unless  the  older  generation  does  this,  we 
of  that  older  generation  are  in  the  position 
of  not  only  compelling  our  children  to  fight 
and  die  and  learn  to  kill  In  the  war,  but 
also  of  forcing  them  to  pay  for  it  at  some 
future  date,  when  the  bonds  come  due. 

Higher  taxes.  If  levied  against  those  best 
able  to  pay  are  a  way  of  curbing  Infiatlon. 
Raising  Interest  rates  are  no  way  at  all.  The 
only  true  way  high  Interest  rates  can  curb 
InflaUon  Is  If  they  are  raised  high  enough  to 
cause  a  major  depression  and  economic 
collapse. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  produced  an  excellent  brochure  entitled 
"A  Stabilizing  Federal  Budget  for  1967" 
which  makes  the  point  that  In  time  of  high 
prosperity  a  budget  surplus  should  be  pro- 
duced to  allow  for  debt  reduction  by  the 
federal  government. 

And  President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
union  message,  was  right.  In  my  opinion 
when  he  called  for  higher  taxes.  And  he  was 
also  right  I  believe  when  he  asked  for  In- 
creased social  security  payments,  since  they 
would  have  the  effect  of  somewhat  better 
distributing  buying  power  among  the  people. 

n.    THE    EFFECT    ON    COOPERATIVES 

First  of  all  the  effect  of  the  high-interest, 
tight  money  policy  upon  housing  coopera- 
tives has  been  almost  dlsastroiis.  For  they 
are  part  of  the  homebullding  industry.  And 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  vulnerable 


as  well  as  the  most  needed  part  beca\ise  coop- 
erative housing  aims  to  make  good  homes  at 
costs  they  can  afford,  available  to  people  of 
middle  and  lower  incomes. 

Even  where  cooperative  home -ownership 
developments  are  already  built  and  occupied 
and  where  mortgage  flnanclng  had  already 
been  obtained  at  pre-lnflatlon  rates,  effects 
of  present  policies  are  sad  enough. 

For  the  high-Interest  policy  has  brought  In 
Its  train  Increases  In  maintenance  and  op- 
eration costs  all  along  the  line.  Taxes,  as- 
sessments, electricity,  fuel  oil,  water  rates — 
all  are  up  substantially.  Especially  Is  this 
true  of  all  sorts  of  public  services,  whose  cost 
Is  immediately  raised  by  the  Interest  rate  on 
bonds  and  Indebtedness.  A  table  published 
recently  by  United  Housing  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  shows  that  many  established 
housing  cooperatives  have  been  compelled, 
during  recent  months  to  Increase  their 
monthly  charges  to  their  members  by  any- 
where from  $2  to  $3.50  per  room. 

This  Is  serious  enough,  for  these  increases 
mean  that  somewhat  fewer  families  of  lower 
or  moderate  income  can  afford  even  this  most 
economical  tjrpe  of  home  ownership. 

But  the  devastating  results  of  the  high- 
Interest,  tight  money  policy  are  found  where 
new     construction     Is     involved — rather     I 
should  say  where  It  might   have  been  In- 
volved.   For  the  fact  Is  that  housing  starts 
have  been  reduced  by  almost   50%    In  the 
past  year — especially  moderately  priced  hous- 
ing starts,  and  cooperative  housing  develop- 
ment agencies  and  companies  have,  of  course 
been  caught  in  the  general  nesir-stagnatlon 
of  this  whole  great  vital  industry.     To  be 
more  speciflc  the  company  that  carries  on 
most  of  the  cooperative  housing  development 
outside  New  York  City  has  had  its  1966  busi- 
ness reduced  by  more  than  one-third  below 
the  level  expected  before  tight  and  costly 
money  came  into  vogue.    Construction  loans 
have   been   almost   unobtainable — especially 
for  the  most  slgnlflcant  of  the  programs  ap- 
proved for   low-Income  families   with   such 
fanfare  by  the  last  Congress.    Some  builders 
have  been  paying  as  much  as  10%  interest 
for  construction  loans.    But  cooperative  de- 
velopers simply  cannot  do  this  if  they  are 
to  beneflt  at  all  the  middle  and  lower  In- 
come  families    as   la    their   basic   objective. 
And     If     the    Federal     National     Mortgage 
Agency — popularly  know  as  "Fannie  Mae" — 
continues  to  be  restricted  In  Its  operations, 
the  flnanclng  of  either  section  213  or  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)    cooperatives  will  be  almost 
impossible  In  the  current  year.    This  la  tragic 
Indeed. 

For  the  most  acute  tuimet  economic  need 
of  American  families  today  Is  for  good  homes 
at  costs  they  can  afford. 

A  change  of  1%  In  Interest  amounts  to 
an  Increase  of  about  $2.25  per  room  per 
month  In  necessary  carrying  charges  of  co- 
operative home-owners.  And  on  a  four-room 
unit  this  amounts  to  more  than  $100  a  year. 
Wealthy  families  may  be  able  to  pay  the 
extra  $300  a  year  which  Is  the  result  of  an 
Increase  from  5%  to  77o  In  the  cost  of 
mortgage  loans.  But  middle  and  lower  In- 
come families  can't  possibly  afford  such  an 
extortionate  overcharge. 

So  the  first  result  of  the  tight  money  policy 
which  I  would  point  to  la  that  the  famlliea 
who  need  them  most  simply  can't  have  their 
own  homes  under  their  own  ownership  so 
long  as  that  policy  continues. 

With  respect  to  cooperative  group  health 
plans,  it  was  only  last  year  that  Congress 
finally  passed  the  long-needed  and  long- 
sought  legislation  to  provide  for  guarantee 
of  loans  to  non-profit  group  health  plans 
for  necessary  physical  facilities  in  which  to 
operate.  Financing  is  difficult  at  best  when 
one  is  operating  a  non-profit,  direct-service 
health  plan  and  where  every  building  and 
facility  must  be  a  one-purpose  structure. 
In  fact  no  one  knows  how  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  better  health  of  the  American 


people  might  have  been  made  had  money 
been  available  at  low  rates  to  enable  estab- 
lished cooperative  health  plans  to  expand 
or  new  ones  to  be  developed. 

This  of  course  was  why  the  legislation 
above  referred  to  was  so  earnestly  sought  by 
the  Group  Health  Association  of  America 
through  so  many  years  and  why  we  were  so 
grateful  to  the  majority  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  WeUare  for 
giving  us  the  loan-guarantee  provisions  this 
vear. 

Then  at  the  very  moment  when  hope 
seemed  to  have  dawned,  along  came  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  tbelr  fellow  high- 
Interest  advocates,  boosted  Interest  rates  to 
unprecedented  levels  and  nullified  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  the  hopes  which  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  had  raised.  One  desperately 
needed  clinic  building  in  Appalachla  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  completely.  Other 
health  plans  will  have  to  delay  their  expan- 
sion of  facilities  and  hence  of  number  of 
people  served,  and  the  whole  movement  to- 
ward solution  of  the  people's  problems  of 
health  economics  by  voluntary  means  has 
been  retarded  seriously  and  tragically  In  the 
hour  of  Its  greatest  need. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives will  know  without  my  mentioning  It 
how  utterly  Impossible  It  Is  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  outstanding  record  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  rural  America  unless  they  are 
able  to  obtain  loans  at  reasonable  rates. 
They  are  required  to  serve  anyone  In  their 
areas  of  operation  who  asks  for  service.  They 
are  businesses  denied  normal  opportunity  to 
show  earnings.  The  proportion  of  their  fixed 
Investment  to  their  revenue  Is  about  nine 
times  as  great  as  that  of  their  so-called  In- 
vestor-owned competitors.  They  are  forbid- 
den to  extend  their  services  to  any  commu- 
nity of  more  than  1500  people  which  they  do 
not  already  serve. 

This  Is  why  the  National  Rtiral  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  with  statesmanlike 
foresight  has  been  seeking  to  establish  a 
bank  for  electric  cooperatives  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  private  capital  and  thus  to  enable 
their  member  cooperatives  to  obtain  desper- 
ately needed  expansion  loans  whlcb  they 
must  have,  beyond  what  Congress  Is  willing 
to  provide,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  keep  up 
with  the  burgeoning  demand  for  electricity 
from  our  farms  and  countryside. 

But  even  If  NRECA  gets  Its  bank  bill 
through  Congress,  the  studies  respecting  Its 
operations  have  all  been  based  upon  loan 
rates  In  the  range  of  4^^%  to  5%  at  most. 
For  that  Is  simply  all  these  cooperatives,  re- 
stricted as  they  are  In  their  operations  and 
service-motivated  as  they  are,  can  afford  to 
pay.  If  Interest  rates  generally  were  at  rea- 
sonable levels  these  rates  could  be  hoped  for. 
But  not  when  the  U.S.  government  Itself  Is 
paying  In  excess  of  5%  for  money. 

And  meanwhile  under  the  tight-money 
policy,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  our 
farmers  are  being  asked  to  Increase  produc- 
tion, the  tight-money  prograim  has  dictated 
restrictions  upon  loans  by  REA,  has  cut  the 
loan  funds  available  to  REA  and  has  severely 
crippled  the  electric  cooperatives  In  their 
service-oriented  c^)eratlons. 

All  of  which  Is  nothing  short  of  a  great 
shame. 

Reports  from  consumer  supermarket  coop- 
eratives are.  In  general,  to  the  effect  that 
while  they  have  not  as  yet  been  severely  af- 
fected by  the  high-Interest,  tight-money  sit- 
uation, the  only  reason  this  Is  so  Is  beca\ise 
they  are  not  at  present  In  need  of  expansion 
funds.  Most  of  them  have  been  well  lo- 
cated so  that  the  curtailment  of  home  con- 
struction has  not  yet  affected  their  opera- 
tions to  any  serious  extent.  But,  they  all 
report,  If  the  present  Interest  rates  continue 
In  effect  and  If  flnanclng  continues  to  be  as 
difficult  to  obtain  as  at  present,  then  the 
futxure  win  be  anything  but  promising. 
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Some  of  the  agrtcultxiral  cooperitlves  give 
much  the  same  report.  They  saj  that  the 
cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  pas  stood 
them  m  good  stead  up  to  now.  And  that 
they  were  In  a  strong  capital  position  them- 
selves when  the  tight-money  blov  fell.  So 
as  yet  they  have  not  been  several]'  crippled. 
But  the  expansion  of  services  whl^h  our  ex- 
panding agriculture  requires  of  It*  coopera- 
tives Is  having  In  many  cases  to  ie  delayed 
and  If  there  Is  not  an  early  easing  of  tight 
money  and  decline  In  Interest  rate^  the  con- 
sequences upon  farmers  and  thelt  coopera- 
tives alllse  could  and  would  be  dievastatlng 
indeed. 

And  It  Is  of  course  Inevitable  thJit  the  debt 
burden  \ipon  farmers,  particular^?  as  they 
attempt  to  increase  their  production  In  re- 
sponse to  both  national  and  world  needs,  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  high  lnter«t  rates  to 
an  unjiist  and  also  an  utterly  u^inecessary 
extent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  farmers  paid  14%1  or  about 
$300,000,000  more  In  Interest  In  1966  than 
they  did  In  1965.  [ 

The  Banks  for  Cooperatives  report  that 
they  have  been  compelled  In  the  pBust  year  to 
refuse  numbers  of  loans  requested  by  farm- 
ers cooperatives  for  badly  needed  I  expansion 
programs.  They  have  striven  to  prevent  any 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  charged  to  their  co- 
operative borrowers  that  could  possibly  be 
avoided.  So  hard  have  they  tried  to  do  this 
that,  at  times,  the  Banks  for  Cdoperatlves 
have  been  making  loans  at  a  lesset  rate  than 
it  was  currently  costing  them  to  obtain  the 
funds  by  sale  of  debentures,  wltl^  which  to 
make  the  loans!  And  with  unda-standable 
nostalgia  some  of  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
recall  that  even  under  the  pressi^res  of  the 
World  War  II  conditions  they  wire  able  to 
sell  their  bonds  and  debentures  with  yields 
of  no  more  than  2'/i  %  or  3  Vi  %  sojthey  could 
safely  loan  at  4%  or  at  most  at  5%  to  farm- 
ers and  to  their  cooperatives.        ' 

Like  the  cooperative  Farm  Cre4lt  Institu- 
tions, credit  unions  try  not  to  increase  in- 
terest rates  to  their  borrowers  fori  the  simple 
reason  that  their  borrowers  oicnthem  and 
that  the  credit  unions  are  in  buslqess  to  help 
and  serve  people,  not  to  profiteer  at  their 
expense.  But,  obviously,  this  ttuts  credit 
unions  at  a  disadvantage  that  dould  prove 
serious  if  long  continued.  For  since  they  do 
not  want  to — and  in  fact  have  not — raised 
their  lending  rates,  they  are  at  difficulty  in 
attracting  savings,  since  conversel^r  they  can- 
not very  well  raise  the  rates  of  their  divi- 
dends. Consequently,  the  Increasi  of  savings 
in  credit  unions — that  Is,  the  Increase  In  their 
shares,  has  not  kept  pace.  In  the  tight-money 
situation  with  the  demand  for  Icpns.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  possible  for  the  ctedlt  union 
movement  as  a  whole  to  meet  tnc  situation 
rather  well.  But  here  again,  it  Isja  question 
of:  "How  long?"  The  hope,  clearly  Is,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  other  cooperatives  discussed 
that  at  a  very  early  date  an  easing  of  the 
situation  and  above  all  a  reduction  in  inter- 
est rates  will  take  place. 

Cooperatives  as  countervailinp  forces 
But  not  only  are  cooperatives  affected  by 
the     high-interest,     tlght-monef     mistake. 
They  also  have  an  effect  upon  t^e  mistake. 
And  they  have  a  very  good  effe<it. 

Key  Notes,  the  magazine  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Credit  Union  Leagtie,  ran  the 
following  article  on  the  front  page  of  its 
January  1967  Issue,  which  tellS  the  story 
so  far  as  credit  unions  are  concerned  as 
effectively  as  could  be  done :  | 

"CREDrr    TTNIONS    DO    ALL    RIGHT  |  WITHOtTT 
tNCREASINO    PKICCS     ' 

"In  our  time  we  have  seen  the  |alue  of  the 
dollar  reduced,  as  salaries  and  |>rlces  have 
steadily  escalated. 

"Now  we  see  banks,  savings  an4  loan  asso 
clatlons,  and  even  the  U.S.  goveriment  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  a  battle  for  higher 
Interest  rates  in  order  to  gain  money  they 


need.  Since  1934  when  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  was  signed,  credit  unions  have 
been  doing  all  right  without  increasing  the 
price  of  anything. 

"The  price  of  entrance  fees  was  established 
at  25«  in  1934.    It's  stUl  25^. 

"Par  value  of  a  credit  union  share  was  *5 
In  1934.    It's  stiU  $5,00. 

"The  maximum  and  usual  interest  rate  In 
1934  was  1%  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance.   It  Is  still  the  same. 

"Dividend  rates  vary  from  year  to  year 
and  from  credit  union  to  credit  union  but 
the  range  and  average  has  changed  very 
little.    The  maximum  Is  still  6%. 

"Loan  protection  and  Life  Savings  insur- 
ance was  offered  at  not  cost  to  the  mem- 
bers from  the  beglnmng  of  these  coverages. 
This  policy  has  never  changed. 

"The  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  is  self-supporting.  This  Is 
frequently  true  of  supervision  costs  among 
the  various  states.  How  many  government 
bureaus  can  boast  the  same? 

"Credit  unions  are  non-lnflatlonary.  We 
can  be  proud  of  our  record  as  a  stabilizing 
Influence  on  our  economy." 

And  Jiist  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
action  of  December  1965,  I  myself  wrote  an 
article  along  similar  Unes  in  which  I  said: 
Certain  financial  institutions  in  the  United 
States  probably  won't  raise  their  interest 
rates  even  though  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  given  them  an  excuse  to  do  so. 

The  ones  that  won't  raise  their  rates  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it  are  cooperative 
flnanlcal  Institutions — the  ones  that  belong 
to  their  borrowers. 

The  reason  they  won't  raise  their  rates  is 
that  they  will  not  want  to.  They'd  hurt  their 
owners  if  they  did. 

Credit  unions,  cooperative  farm  credit  In- 
stitutions, and  mutual  savings  banks  are  In 
business  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt,  not 
to  Increase  It.  They  exist  because  groups  of 
people  have  created  them  to  help  each  other 
by  owning  together  the  savings  and  lending 
institutions  they  need.  These  consumers 
of  credit  are  not  Interested  in  raising  interest 
rates  to  make  more  money  for  investors. 

Credit  unions  did  not  raise  their  interest 
rates  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  took  action  similar  to  that  re- 
cently taken.  This  was  because  credit  unions 
are  in  business  to  help  their  members  re- 
duce the  burden  of  debt — not  to  increase  it. 
Their  motive  Is  different. 

Banks  for  cooperatives  and  other  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  Institutions  raised  their  rates 
only  slightly — because  they  get  part  of  their 
money  for  making  loans  by  sale  of  deben- 
tures In  the  money  market.  But  even  If 
cooperative  farm  credit  institutions  do  raise 
interest  rates  somewhat,  the  net  effect  upon 
their  owner-borrowers  may  not  be  to  increase 
the  cost  of  credit  at  aU.  For  If  as  a  result 
of  the  higher  rates  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
Production  Credit  Association,  or  Federal 
Land  Bank  Association  increases  its  earnings, 
those  earnings  all  belong  to  the  borrower- 
owners  and  will  be  returned  to  them  in 
patronage  refunds.  So  the  NffT  interest  rate 
may  not  be  Increased  at  all. 

The  difference  lies  in  motive.  If  the  mo- 
tive, the  reason  for  being  in  business  is 
service  and  mutual  aid,  then  a  financial  in- 
stitution will  keep  its  Interest  rates  as 
reasonable  as  it  can.  And  in  so  doing,  such 
institutions  are  certain  to  exert  a  very  bene- 
ficial competitive  Influence — for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  borrowers,  even  those  who  borrow 
from  investor-owned  institutions. 

The  very  fact  that  cooperative  financial 
institutions  are  in  existence  provides  our  en- 
tire nation  with  the  best  protection  it  can 
have  at  present  against  really  extortionate 
interest  rates.  And  they  provide  that  pro- 
tection in  the  best  way  it  can  be  provided  in 
a  supposedly  "free"  economic  order.  That 
way  is  by  the  competition  of  businesses 
whose  motive  is  mutual  aid  and  the  service 
of  people. 


ni.    CONCLUSION 


So  much  for  the  effect  on  cooperatives  of 
the  tight  money  policy.  But  cooperatives  are 
part  of  the  economy  of  our  coxintry. 

What  affects  the  economy  as  a  whole  af- 
fects all  our  cooperative  and  mutual  enter- 
prises. 

And  to  an  extent  what  our  cooperative, 
credit  unions,  and  other  mutual  enterprises 
do,  affects  the  rest  of  the  economy  as  well. 
So  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
effect  of  the  tight  money,  high  interest  policy 
on  cooperatives  without  discussing  also  Its 
effect  on  our  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  living 
in  an  economy  whose  central  and  controlling 
factor  is  money,  credit,  and  debt. 

The  monetary  tail  wags  completely  the 
economic  dog. 

It  should  not  be  so.  The  money  supply 
should  be  geared  to  the  need  for  money. 
There  should  be  enough  money  created  every 
year  to  make  possible — at  reasonably  stable 
prices — as  much  economic  growth  as  our 
country  is  capable  of. 

And  instead  of  that  money  coming  into 
existence  always  as  a  direct  accompaniment 
of  increasing  debt,  the  new,  additional  money 
which  economic  growth  justifies  should  be 
paid  into  circulation,  debt-free,  as  a  credit 
entry  in  our  national  budget.  That  new 
money  should  be  created  not  by  private 
banks,  as  It  now  Is,  but  by  a  national  mone- 
tary authority  or  central  bank  of  issue  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
and  through  them  to  the  American  people. 
The  money  supply  would  then  be  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  a  dynamic,  growing  economy. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  depend  upon  a 
constantly  Increasing  debt  burden  to  get 
enough  money  Into  circulation  to  maintain 
employment  and  sustain  maximum  practi- 
cable economic  growth. 

Neither  would  it  be  necessary  to  manipu- 
late Interest  rates  In  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
use  that  method  to  control  inflation  of  prices. 
The  monthly  economic  letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  January 
1967  contains  this  sentence:  "Unless  the 
money  supply  is  permitted  to  grow  enough 
to  support  a  rise  in  business  volume,  the 
squeeze  on  earnings  is  likely  to  worsen  as 
wages  rise  and  productivity  growth  slack- 
ens." The  National  City  Bank  was  probably 
not  meaning  to  advocate  the  same  method 
as  I  would  use  to  get  an^ adequate  monetary 
supply  into  circulation.  But  their  basic 
concern  Is  similar. 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States  once  said  In  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson:  "All  the  perplexities,  confusion 
and  distress  in  America  arise,  not  from  de- 
fects in  their  constitution  of  confederation, 
not  from  want  of  honor  and  virtue,  so  much 
as  from  downright  ignorance  of  the  nature  oT 
coin,  credit,  and  circulation." 

John  Adams  said  that  a  long  time  ago.  and 
much  experience  has  been  had  since  he  wrote 
his  letter.  But  none  of  the  experience  re- 
futes what  he  said. 

For  we  still  confuse  credit  and  debit  Ifi 
much  of  our  thinking.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  confusion  we  find  ourselves  continuing 
to  doubt  that  we  really  can  build  a  Great 
Society.  We  continue  to  ask :  "Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money?"  And  we  continue 
to  doubt  that  we  actually  can.  This  is  our 
greatest  barrier  to  steady,  confident  progress. 
We  need  to  get  our  national  bookkeeping 
straight. 

Let  me  use  an  illustration.  A  farmer  who 
owns  his  farm  decides  he  needs  to  borrow 
$10,000.  He  goes  to  his  bank  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  bank  agrees  to  lend  him  the 
$10,000  If  the  farmer  will  secure  the  loan  by 
giving  the  bank  a  mortgage  on  his  farm. 
which  Is  Judged  to  be  worth  at  least  ilO.OOO. 
So  the  bank  writes  up  a  demand  deposit  on 
its  banks  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  and  glvM 
the  farmer  a  passbook  showing  that  he  bM 
that  amount  of  what  we  call  "money "  U> 
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the  bank.  The  bank  has  created  that 
ynount  of  money.  But  the  bank  did  not 
extend  credit  to  the  farmer.  He  had  more 
than  $10,000  credit  already,  represented  in 
this  case  by  the  value  of  his  farm.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  pay  his  debt  the  bank  will 
ioreclose,  sell  the  farm  and  get  back  the 
110,000  it  created  for  the  farmers  use. 

Again,  the  bank  did  not  give  the  farmer  any 
credit.  What  it  did  was  to  monetize  the 
fanner's  own  credit.  This  was  a  convenience 
to  the  farmer,  of  course,  because  we  don't 
permit  private  Individuals  to  monetize  their 
own  credit.  Only  banks  can  do  that.  And 
jor  Its  trouble  in  handling  the  farmer's 
checks  and  caring  for  his  account,  the  bank 
is  entitled  to  be  paid.  But  to  conceive  that 
the  farmer  is  paying  Interest  to  the  bank  be- 
cause the  bank  had  credit  and  the  farmer 
dldnt,  is  wrong. 

Now  in  some  cases  loans  are  made  not  upon 
security  but  upon  what  we  call  the  character 
of  the  borrower.  What  we  mean  by  this 
Is  that  the  borrower  is  honest,  that  he  is 
willing  and  able  to  work,  to  produce,  and  to 
earn  enough  so  that  he  can  repay  the  loan. 
Even  in  such  a  case  it  was  not  the  lender 
that  had  the  credit,  but  the  borrower.  He 
was  considered  to  be  "credit  worthy"  as  we 
say.  And  the  lending  institution  simply 
monetizes — that  Is,  turns  into  a  generally 
accepted  form  of  exchange — the  credit  of 
the  borrower.  The  credit  of  anyone  con- 
sists basically  of  his  ability  to  produce  real 
wealth — or  his  possession  of  it  already — and 
his  dependability  in  repaying  a  loan. 

Now  where  dealings  among  private  Indi- 
viduals and  private  lending  institutions  are 
concerned,  we  may  only  wonder  why  bor- 
rowers are  called  upon  to  pay  quite  as 
much  as  they  usually  are  to  borrow  what  is 
actually  their  own  credit.  The  reason — 
or  excuse — for  this  is,  of  course,  that  there  is 
some  risk  Involved.  The  borrower  might  not 
pay.  And  the  lender  protects  Itself  against 
that  possibility. 

But  let  us  consider  what  happens  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds, 
as  we  do  today,  that  each  year  our  economy 
la  growing,  the  productivity  of  the  nation  is 
growing,  and  that,  therefore,  an  additional 
amount  of  money — or  purchasing  power — 
must  be  injected  into  the  economy  In  order 
to  "aiutaln  growth  and  raise  spending  power 
to  the  levels  needed  to  use  our  resources 
more  fully."  Obviously  what  has  happened 
here  Is  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  has  been 
Increased. 

And  since  the  Constitution  specifically 
charges  Congress  with  the  power  and  the  duty 
to  "coin  money  and  regulate  Its  value."  and 
since  that  essential  prerogative  of  sover- 
eignty is  nowhere  given  to  any  other  agency, 
one  would  expect  that  If  the  credit  of  the 
nation  increases,  the  nation  itself  would 
monetize  that  credit  and  use  It  to  provide 
the  additional  spending  power  needed  to 
sustain  growth  and  assure  more  full  use  of 
our  productive  capacity.  Even  though  farm- 
ers can't  monetize  their  own  credit  it  would 
seem  Inescapable  that  Uncle  Sam  could  do 
so!    He  is  supposed  to  be  sovereign. 

But  that  Is  not  what  happens  at  all.  In- 
stead, we  Increase  the  nation's  debt  In  such 
cases.  And  we  worry  because  we  seem  never 
to  be  able  to  reduce  the  federal  debt  or — 
very  often — to  balance  the  budget,  even  In 
times  of  reasonable  prosperity,  when  Indeed 
It  should  produce  a  surplus. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  more  active 
the  economy  is  and  the  more  rapid  Us  growth, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  an  addition  to  our 
money  supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  real 
growth  of  the  real  wealth  economy.  So  as 
long  as  we  persist  in  designating  as  "debt" 
what  is  actually  the  nation's  credit,  we  shall 
never  escape  increasing  federal  debt. 

The  way  the  whole  rather  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure is  carried  out  is,  by  having  the  sov- 
welgn  Government  of  the  United  States  print 
bonds  and  give  them  to  private  banks,  which 


then  create  demand  deposits  and  use  them 
to  ptirchase  the  nation's  bonds,  which  are 
in  turn  used  to  back  the  deposits!  This  in- 
creases the  volume  of  our  check-book  money 
and  stimulates  the  economy  as  is  necessary 
to  do. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  have  monetized  the  nation's 
credit — everybody's  credit — and  used  it  to 
buy  evidences  of  the  same  nation's  debt. 
This  costs  the  banks  absolutely  nothing.  In 
fact  a  banker  friend  of  mine  once,  during 
World  War  II,  complained  to  me  that  interest 
rates  on  government  bonds  were  too  low.  I 
askid  him  what  his  bank  did  about  this. 
And  he  replied  quite  honestly  "we  Just  buy 
twioe  as  many  bonds."  No  preexisting  money 
was  needed  by  the  bank  to  do  this.  It  simply 
created  it.  and  lent  it,  with  no  scintilla  of 
risk  whatsoever  involved,  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Because  the  nation  has  thus  given  away 
its  money-creating  power  it  is  presumed  that 
it  must  not  itself  exercise  that  power.  At 
least  it  never  does  so.  The  closest  we  ever 
come  to  doing  so  is  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  create  new  Reserve  Bank  Credit.  For 
while  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  wholly 
owned  by  the  private  banks  of  the  system 
they  are  nonetheless  subject  to  some  degree 
of  public  control.  As  long  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Banks  recognize  them- 
selves as  exercising  the  essentially  public  and 
governmental  function  of  creating  and  con- 
trolling money  there  Is  a  chance  of  the  sys- 
tem working  reasonably  well,  except  for  the 
chronic  problem  of  ever-Increasing  debt. 

But  in  order  for  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
Reserve  System  must  act  In  the  public  in- 
terest which  is  the  reason  for  tiie  legislation 
currently  being  proposed  by  Chairman  Pat- 
man  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  who  understands  the  people's 
interest  in  this  great  problem  better  than 
anyone  in  our  entire  government  today. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  came  close  to  doing  this. 
There  was  a  time  when  Its  governmental 
power  was  used  to  maintain  the  price  of 
government  bonds  at  par  and  thus  to  prevent 
any  necessity  for  raising  interest  rates  there- 
on. As  long  as  everyone  knew  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  use  its  essentially 
governmental  power  to  provide  a  market  for 
government  bonds  at  par  they  could  be  sold 
elsewhere  at  par.  And  It  was  not  "neces- 
sary" to  increase  their  interest  yield  in  order 
to  sell  them. 

But  this  practice  was  abandoned  about  the 
year  1952,  allegedly  as  a  counterlnflationary 
measure. 

The  results  of  this  change  of  policy  have 
been  tragically  dramatic.  At  1951  rates  we 
would  now  be  paying  $6.6  billion  interest  on 
our  national  debt.  In  1964  we  actually  did 
pay  more  than  $11  billion.  And  if  present 
unprecedentedly  high  rates  of  Interest  con- 
tinue, the  taxpayers  will  soon  be  paying  more 
than  $18  billion  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt  Instead  of  $6  billion! 
It  is  time  some  changes  were  made. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  assume  responsibility  for  creating 
from  time  to  time,  by  Its  own  action  and 
without  expanding  its  debt,  enough  new 
money — and  no  more  than  enough — to  ac- 
commodate the  expansion  of  productive  ca- 
pacity In  the  economy  and  maintain  reason- 
able price  stability. 

Under  such  a  scientific  monetary  system 
it  would  become  pK>s8lble  gradually  to  re- 
duce the  mountainous  burden  of  our  present 
national  debt.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
guard  effectively  against  either  monetary  in- 
flation or  monetary  deflation.  And  It  would 
be  possible  actually  to  win  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

It  is  time  we  straightened  out  our  national 
bookkeeping  and  stopped  calUng  "debt"  what 
actually  is  the  nation's  expanding  credit. 


CANADAIR  RECEIVES  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  CONTRACT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
November  11,  1966,  Mr.  John  C.  Mullen, 
business  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  District 
No.  76.  AFL-CIO,  informed  me  that  a 
$32,735,000  contract  for  the  leading  edge 
and  slat  package  of  a  C-5A  program  was 
awarded  by  the  Defense  Department's 
prime  contractor.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co., 
to  Canadair.  Ltd..  of  Montreal.  Canada. 
The  second  lowest  bid  was  submitted  by 
Twin  Industries  Corp.,  a  Cheektowaga. 
N.Y.,  firm,  which  has  already  developed 
and  demonstrated  considerable  expertise 
in  building  leading  edge  components  for 
Lockheed.  Mr.  Mullen  represents  em- 
ployees of  the  Twin  Industries  plant 
which  is  in  the  district  I  represent. 

I  subsequently  protested  this  award 
and  on  December  9  received  a  perfunc- 
tory reply  from  Col.  Bryce  Poe,  chief, 
plans  group,  legislative  liaison.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

Because  of  the  perfunctory  nature  of 
the  reply,  I  later  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  Local 
76,  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  Local 
520,  which  represents  employees  at  the 
Twin  Industries  plant. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  an- 
other protest  was  registered,  this  time 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  on  January  25  of  this  year. 
To  date,  I  have  not  had  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

First.  While  Twin  Industries'  bid  was 
$1,495,000  higher  than  Canadair's  bid, 
the  ostensible  savings  will  be  more  than 
nullified  by  the  loss  to  U.S.  payrolls  and 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Because  the  wages 
paid  to  Twin  Industries  employees  would 
have  been  $11,220,000,  with  $1,571,000 
Federal  income  tax  withheld.  Federal 
corporate  tax  withheld  would  have  been 
$1,452,000. 

So  the  total  of  income  and  corporate 
taxes  would  have  been  $3,023,000  for  a 
net  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $1,528,000 
because  the  contract  went  out  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  $1,965,390 
of  work  would  have  been  subcontracted 
to  local  U.S.  firms  who  would  pay  wages 
amounting  to  about  $867,339. 

Second.  Canadair's  technical  com- 
petency in  this  field  is  a  matter  of 
skepticism  even  to  its  own  internal  man- 
agement. This  is  demonstrated  by  a 
recent  request  from  Canadair  to  Twin 
Industries  to  inspect  Twin  Industries' 
facilities  and  examine  its  equipment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  somewhat  disturb- 
ing that  the  successful  and  presumably 
superior  bidder  must  reconnoiter  its  de- 
feated rival  for  advice  and  assistance. 
On  a  program  of  this  importance,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Department  of  De- 
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tense  has  apparently  faUed  t*  enact 
demonstrated  assurance  that  the  Subcon- 
tracted work  can  be  delivered  als  speci- 
fied—and  at  the  caliber  consistent  with 
its  standards  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Mendel  Rivers, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcopimlttee 
on  Defense  Appropriations,  the;  Honor- 
able George  Mahon.  to  investi^te  this 
matter  and  its  futiure  implications. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  RIGHT  WCJRDS? 
Mr.  PIKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  address  the  Mouse  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneoui  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemkn  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^t  rUght. 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  aJMember 
of  the  other  body  made  a  speedh  which 
he  labeled  "The  Republican  Rol^  in  Viet- 
nam" and  in  which,  in  the  flitet  para- 
graph, he  described  succinctly  the  pur- 
pose of  his  remarks  as  follows: 

What  we  say  on  Vietnam,  the  Isense  we 
make  to  the  American  people,  seen  from  right 
now.  Is  most  likely  to  make  the  tllflerence 
between  victory  and  defeat  In  the  1B68  Presi- 
dential election. 

War  is  always  a  tragedy,  put  how 
much  greater  a  tragedy  when  it|is  looked 
at,  not  as  a  matter  of  tears  and  loss  and 
separation  and  sacrifices  for  a(ll  of  the 
American  people,  but  as  a  matter  of  say- 
ing the  right  thing  in  order  to  obtain  po- 
Utical  victory  in  the  1968  presidential 
filpction 

Well,  what  are  the  right  woiTls  to  say 
right  now,  to  insure  victory  ini the  1968 
presidential  election?  The  right  words 
are  these,  according  to  the  Senator: 

President  Johnson  has  become  locked  Into 
the  mistakes,  Illusions,  and  ovei  optimistic 
predictions  of  his  own  policies. 

President  Johnson  made  the  mliiUkes  and 
he  feels  he  has  to  defend  them. 


iised  the  lull  In  bombing  to  repair  bridges 
and  roads  and  to  accelerate  its  InflJtration  of 
men  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 
When  I  say  hard  evidence.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  seen  it. 

Last  night,  in  Buffalo,  the  proper 
words  were  to  advocate  a  cessation  of 
bombing.  Last  year,  in  January,  we  had 
had  a  cessation  of  bombing  for  over  30 
days.  What  were  the  proper  words 
then? 

I  feel  that  the  President  is  entitled  to 
know  now  who  will  support  him  If  he  ends 
the  bombing  pause.  And  I  believe  that  .  .  . 
the  President  would  and  should  have  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  if  he  decides  to  resimie  the 
limited  bombing;  and  he  would  deserve  my 
support,  and  I  shall  support  him.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  2,  p.  1458.) 

With  such  constant  support,  no  wonder 
the  President  has  such  an  easy  time  with 
his  critics. 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  for  po- 
htical  purposes  in  1968,  any  words  will  do. 
Only  one  man  has  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility for  making  hard  decisions,  but 
any  number  can  play  the  game  of  back- 
seat tactician.  If  the  President  has 
called  for  a  bombing  pause,  we  will  sup- 
port him  if  he  resumes  bombing.  If  he 
has  not  called  for  a  bombing  pause,  we 
will  support  him  if  he  does.  We  support 
him  all  the  way,  but  the  mistakes  are  all 
his,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  criticize, 
no  matter  how  often  we  contradict  our- 
selves in  the  process. 

It  is.  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that 
we  might  be  miified  In  fighting  a  war. 
but  those  who  criticize  the  President  for 
his  "mistakes"  today  should  be  reminded 
that  they  were  loudly  advocating  those 
same  "mistakes"  only  recently. 
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limited 
a  struggle 
showed 
dlvislins  within 
In  terestingly 
1  tepubllcan 
kinds  of  back- 


The    liberals   should    be    for 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  because  it  is 
for  freedom,  the  Honolulu  c^' 
up  even  more  sharply  the 
the  President's  own  party  and 
enough,  the  real  consensus  on  the 
side,  which  is  giving  him  all  '-'" 
Ing. 

Last  night.  In  Buffalo,  what  were  the 
right  words  of  bombing  North  [Vietnam? 
They  were  these : 

The  United  States  should 
tlon  of  bombing  in  North  Vietn4m 
In  this  declaration  that  It  expec 
cessation  of  bombing  will  not  be 
cover  for  continued  infiltration 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to 
nam. 

Had  the  speaker  any  exp^ence  on 
which  to  test  this  happy  extiectation? 
Here  are  his  words  on  the  fl^r  of  the 
Senate — January  28. 1966: 

Coupled  with  these  belligerent  statements 
has  been  the  hard  evidence  that]  Hanoi  has 


of 


today, 
for  yes- 


back  into  the  nonpacified  areas  and  take 
over.  Work  of  pacification  must  be  ex- 
pedited and  improved  and  its  progress 
should  parallel  that  of  the  fighting 
forces.  This  may  mean  a  need  for  more 
effective  leadership  in  the  work  of  pact- 
fication.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  this 
war  but  once. 
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Those  are  the  right  words 
What  were  the  right  words 

terday? 
Well,  on  February  13,  1966J  on  CBS 

television,  the  words  were 
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EXPEDITE  PACIFICATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  stir 
and  excitement  which  have  accompanied 
talk  of  negotiations  over  Vietnam,  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  problem  of 
pacification.  This  may  be  the  most 
serious  problem  of  all.  Particularly  will 
it  become  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
if  fighting  should  stop  and  American 
forces  be.  in  large  part,  withdrawn. 
Those  in  charge  of  pacification  have  en- 
joyed much  less  success  than  have  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  Large  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  are  still  heavily  infiltrated  with 
Communist  sympathizers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  Mekong  Delta  where 
most  of  the  rice  of  South  Vietnam  is 
produced. 

Communist  forces  have  been  living  on 
the  products  of  this  area  while  supporters 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
have  had  to  depend  upon  U.S.  help  for 
enormous  shipments  of  food.  If  pacifi- 
cation is  not  given  a  more  positive  ef- 
fort, the  coming  of  peace  could  be  a 
futile  thing. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it 
is  obvious  the  Commvmists  would  move 


PLOWSHARE  PROGRAM  VICTIM  OF 
DISARMAMENT  ZEAL 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
Friday  afternoon  the  Johnson  suiminls- 
tration  preemptorily  canceled  the  peace- 
ful underground  test  even  at  the  Nevada 
test  site  known  as  Cabriolet.  It  was  a 
foUowon  of  the  Sedan  shot.  Both  were 
designed  to  give  the  Nation  data  required 
for  beneficial  programs  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear excavations. 

This  unilaterally  imposed  ban  on  un- 
derground atomic  tests  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses is  the  height  of  folly.  If  the  world 
Is  to  enjoy  fully  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
science  this  type  of  activity  must  con- 
tinue undelayed. 

The  Johnson  administration  simply 
has  caved  into  pressure  from  a  noisy 
group  of  Uberals  who  urge  us  to  go  to 
any  extreme  to  obtain  disarmament 
treaties.  The  excuse  that  this  action  will 
facilitate  negotiation  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Free  Zone  treaty  or  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  unacceptable. 
Project  Plowshare  activities  are  not  an 
impeding  force  to  such  treaty  negotia- 
tions. Contrarily,  their  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  Instead  of 
warlike  purposes  is  salutary. 

About  $2.5  million  has  been  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  Cabriolet  event 
which  awaited  only  proper  weather  con- 
ditions for  firing.  The  so-caUed  post- 
ponement is  a  euphemism  for  canceling 
the  event  entirely.  We  know  that  once 
turned  off,  a  program  like  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  restart.  The  same 
groups  who  have  brought  pressure  to 
bear  to  achieve  the  postponement  will 
develop  other  excuses  and  exert  further 
pressures  to  keep  it  off  schedule  forever. 
All  this  will  have  a  decidedly  adverse 
affect  on  investigations  for  the  new  canal 
planned  to  supplement  the  traffic  bur- 
dened Panama  Canal.  Events  such  as 
Cabriolet  can  help  us  learn  how  to  build 
such  a  canal  at  less  than  half  the  milti- 
billlon-doUar  cost  of  construction  now 
estimated  for  conventional  means. 

In  any  event,  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  who  have  highly 
developed  nuclear  capabilities  must  uti- 
lize their  scientists  to  develop  peaceful 
atomic  uses  not  only  for  their  own  bene- 
fits, but  others  as  well. 

No  other  countries  have  the  scientific 
resources  to  develop  economically  feasi- 
ble and  safe  techniques  for  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosives.  Once  such  uses  are  per- 
fected the  wise  course  would  be  to  share 
them   with   nonnuclear   nations   whose 


progress  from  an  underdeveloped  state  of 
poverty  to  subsistence  living  levels  can 
be  accelerated  vastly  by  Plowshare  type 
activities  in  rerouting  fiooding  waters, 
creating  lakes  and  harbors,  extending 
transportation  lines,  mining  of  resources, 
3iid  related  activities. 

If  this  Nation's  course  in  international 
diplomacy  as  well  as  its  route  for  tech- 
nological developments  are  to  be  steered 
by  the  noisy  clamor  of  a  treaty  for 
•jeaty  s  sake,  a  band  of  professors,  clergy- 
men, liberal  lawyers,  and  assorted  literati, 
ihen  God  help  the  United  States. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ADE- 
QUATE      NATIONAL       CEMETERY 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
[or  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  spon- 
sor of  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress 
to  redesign  the  national  cemeteries  sys- 
tem if  only  to  guarantee  adequate  grave- 
sites  for  our  deceased  veterans  and  their 
families,  I  deplore  the  Army's  new  ruUng 
to  restrict  Arlington  Cemetery  burials  to 
those  who  die  on  active  duty,  profes- 
sional soldiers,  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
and  veterans  who  have  held  high  Gov- 
ernment positions. 

When  I  addressed  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1965.  I  warned  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  a  shortage  of  burial  sites  was  to 
be  avoided.  I  repeated  this  admonition 
last  April  18  when  I  introduced  a  bUl  to 
make  operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  veterans'  cemeteries  system  a 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Under  this  legislation,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  land  needed  for  ceme- 
teries in  various  areas  of  the  coimtry, 
thus  enabling  survivors  to  select  burial 
grounds  closer  to  their  homes. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation — 
H.R.  1306 — this  year,  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  enact  it  quickly  if  we  are 
to  prevent  our  Government  from  re- 
neging on  an  obligation  that,  until  the 
new  Army  order  actually  goes  into  effect, 
America  has  willingly  honored  since  the 
national  cemetery  system  was  set  up  in 
the  Civil  War  years. 

Lack  of  plannng  for  adequate  grave- 
sites  could  not  help  but  lead  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  not 
have  developed  if  Arlington  had  been  ex- 
panded and  other  sites  made  available. 
Had  not  the  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  legislation 
such  as  I  proposed  in  the  past,  the 
Army's  unfortunate  and  unpopular  deci- 
sion of  last  Friday  might  have  been 
precluded. 

Now  that  the  frantic  announcement 
has  been  made,  I  trust  that  it  will  shock 
Congress  Into  establishing  immediately 
a  new  policy  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
deceased  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  RE- 
PORT ON  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
EES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  Goverrunent  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  of  1958  (5  U.S.C. 
1308fb)),  I  am  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  concern- 
ing Government  employees  who,  during 
fiscal  year  1966,  received  training  in  non- 
Govemment  facilities  for  more  than  120 
days  and  Government  employees  who 
pai-ticipated  in  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  as  a  result  of  receiving  an 
award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  13.  1967. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GALLAU- 
DET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gal- 
laudet  College,  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Carey,  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Nelsen,  of  Mirme- 
sota. 

THE   NATIONAL   MEMORIAL   STA- 
DIUM COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  523. 
78th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  National  Memorial  Sta- 
dium Commission,  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Teactte  of  Texas;  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland; 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  of  California. 


NEED  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN  MILITARY  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest  magazine,  published  by  the  Air 
Force  Association  carries  a  fine  article 
about  one  of  the  most  foresighted  aero- 
space designers  in  the  coimtry,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence L.  "Kelly"  Johnson,  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  in  Burbank,  Calif.  The 
article,  by  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer,  associate 
editor  of  the  magazine.  Is  entitled  "Kelly 
Johnson :  A  Worried  Planner." 

The  article  focuses  on  the  technologi- 
cal lag  which  has  developed  in  our  aero- 
space-military technology  in  recent 
years.  Let  me  quote  a  few  sections  for 
the  information  of  the  House. 


One  subject  that  deeply  concerns  the 
builder  of  some  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced aircraft — the  recordbreaking 
YF-12A,  the  SR-71,  the  U-2,  and  a  long 
line  of  others — is  the  course  the  techno- 
logical race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking.  The 
main  trouble,  he  says,  is  that  this  coun- 
try has  not  started  "enough  advanced 
R.  &  D.  projects  in  this  decade." 

Five  or  ten  years  from  today  the  So- 
viets may  weU  be  ahead  of  us  in  military 
technology  and  science  in  general,  due 
to  their  increasing  output  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  he  warns.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  our  leadtime  in  creating  a 
weapon  system,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, is  already  30  to  100  percent  longer 
than  that  of  the  Soviets — and  they  are 
improving  all  the  time. 

As  far  the  United  States'  unilateral  com- 
mitment to  offensive  missile  systems,  Mr. 
Johnson  calls  on  this  analogy:  "No  good 
carpenter  would  tackle  his  Job  with  just  one 
kind  of  tool  in  his  toolbox,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  national  defense  should  do 
£0."  All  across  the  spectrum  of  deterrence 
we  need  "options  because  technological  sur- 
prise is  a  fact  of  life."  As  an  Important  ex- 
ample he  cites  the  "alarming,  high-level 
effort  by  the  Soviets  In  the  field  of  antl-ICBM 
technology,"  since  then  confirmed  oCacially 
by  Secretary  McNamara's  report  of  Soviet 
ABM  deployment. 

Engineer  Johnson  clearly  articulates 
my  fear  that  this  administration's  De- 
fense program  does  not  include  enough 
effort  in  the  field  of  defensive  systems. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  United  States  should  work  harder  to 
shorten  development  times  for  new  defense 
systems.  As  it  stands,  he  says,  "by  the  time 
we  get  systems  built,  they  are  often  already 
obsolete."  His  characterization  of  the  build- 
ing-block system  is  that  It  "optimizes  the 
component" — and  does  that  "more  on  paper 
than  in  fact" — instead  of  optimizing  the  en- 
tire system. 

"The  worst  mistake  we  could  make  would 
be  to  underestimate  an  opponent's  resources 
and  capabilities,"  he  warns.  In  more  specific 
terms,  he  refers  to  the  MIG-21  fiown  to  Israel 
in  August  1966  by  an  Iraqi  pilot  seeking 
asylum.  "It  Is  a  very  good  and  very  ad- 
vanced aircraft.  Yet  they  can  afford  to  give 
it  away  to  other  nations.  At  home  they 
must  have  something  better,"  he  says. 

Kelly  Johnson  thinks  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
right  kind  of  interceptor  to  cope  with 
Soviet  supersonic  bombers.  The  YF-12A 
as  a  fighter  aircraft  would  be  able  to  do 
the  job.  he  says,  but  to  date  it  has  not 
been  put  into  production.  As  for  a  com- 
pletely new  system.  Johnson  says  it  takes 
5  to  7  years  from  contract  award  to  pro- 
duction of  a  fighter  and  about  10  years  to 
produce  a  bomber. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  interview, 
Johnson  calls  for  greater  concern  with 
two  prime  areas  which  will  determine  fu- 
ture U.S.  accomplishments  in  militsiry 
aviation  and  related  fields:  materials  and 
propulsion. 

He  says: 

Materials  are  the  pacing  factor  for  almost 
everything  we  do. 

In  propulsion,  the  United  States  faces 
a  challenge  that  is  just  as  critical.  We 
have  to  expand  our  horizons  when  we 
think  of  engines.    From  the  X-1  to  X-22, 
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can  you  think  of  one  experimental  air- 
craft we  have  built  to  solve  the  overall 
propulsion  problem  for  high  speed?  The 
answer  is  "None." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  would 
do  well  to  listen  to  this  voice  oi  a  leading 
aircraft  designer.  He  calls  for  our  de- 
fense strategists  in  the  Pentagon  to  look 
ahead,  to  plan  for  the  future,  tg  plant  the 
seeds  for  research  and  developpient,  and 
not  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  ont  military 
basket.  | 

It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
United  States  to  win  any  futuije  military 
conflict  on  the  drawing  boailds  rather 
than  risk  defeat  on  the  battle^elds.  By 
being  technologically  superior  Ijo  a  poten- 
tial enemy,  we  can  prevent  ^nd  deter 
a  future  armed  conflict. 


flatly  said  government  forcea  would  resume 
operations  today. 


THE  VIET  TRUCE  WAS  BtOODY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentle*nan  from 
Otiio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  I  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentletoan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  time  in  the  present  Vietnam 
conflict  a  cease-fire  agreemeni  has  been 
reached,  the  first  two  truces  for  a  2- 
day  period  each  and  the  latest  extending 
for  4  days.  According  to  the  following 
dispatch  from  Joseph  Fried  ot  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  17  Americans  were 
killed  and  131  others  woundefi. 

Rational  people  normally  leim  by  ex- 
perience. I  hope  the  casualtlas  suffered 
by  our  troops  during  the  latest  truce 
are  remembered  if  recommenciations  for 
still  another  cease-fire  are  advanced  in 
some  circles.  I 

I  place  the  article,  "The  T^iet  Truce 
was  Bloody,"  from  the  New  Isork  Daily 
News  of  February  12, 1967,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Thi  Viet  Truce  Was  Bloody 
(By  Joseph  Pried) 

Saigon,  Sunday.  Feb.  12. — TM  four-day 
lunar  New  Year  truce  limped  to^rd  a  close 
today  with  the  Viet  Cong  piling  up  fresh 
violations  and  allied  forces  pAparlng  to 
retiorn  to  the  field.  , 

By  late  last  night,  the  Communists  had 
Initiated  about  360  Incidents  agtlnst  allied 
forces.  84  of  them  regarded  as  "ilgnlflcant" 
by  the  allied  command. 

SEVENTEEN  AMEKICANS  KILiED 

U.S.  authorities  said  17  Amemcans  were 
killed  and  131  others  wounded  id\irlng  the 
supposedly  bloodless  period.  i 

U.S.  troops,  fighting  back,  killed  96  Viet 
Cong  and  captured  65.  [ 

The  truce  violations  have  shpt  off  any 
chance  that  the  truce  will  be  extehded  to  the 
7-day  lull  proclaimed  by  the  Vletlcong. 

In  terms  of  both  Incidents  ana  American 
casualties  the  Viet  truce  has  proved  more 
costly  to  the  U.S.  than  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  truces  combined.  Ea^h  of  those 
cease-fires  lasted  2  days. 

MORE  WOUNDED  THIS  TTMk 

The  number  of  Americans  kill  i  id  matched 
the  losses  for  the  two  earlier  truc(  s.  But  the 
number  of  wounded  was  more  tpan  double 
the  53  recorded  then. 

As  time  ran  out  on  the  allied  tiuce  period, 
a    South    Vietnamese    military    spokesman 


MORE  ACTION  ON  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been — for  some  time  now — talking  about 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  The  President  has  asked 
Congress  for  $40  million  to  finance  fur- 
ther research  and  study  of  the  problem. 
We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but 
are  we  moving  fast  enough?  Are  we 
really  striking  at  the  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem? 

Certainly  continuing  research  and 
study  are  necessary,  but  these  cannot  be 
an  end  in  themselves.  Merely  to  con- 
tinue to  sniff  the  air  and  test  the  water 
is  not  enough.  This  is  not  only  a  serious 
problem,  it  is  a  pressing  one.  The  water 
we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe  are 
polluted.  We  must  take  direct  and  im- 
mediate steps  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment before  it  is  too  late. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
Is  designed  to  affect  direct  action  to  com- 
bat both  air  and  water  pollution.  Its 
primary  aim  is  to  stop  pollution  at  its 
source — at  the  plant  gate.  We  already 
have  pollution  control  legislation  on  the 
books.  Judging  from  the  mood  of  this 
Congress,  we  are  going  to  have  more, 
stricter  controls  passed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Because  we  must  protect  life  and 
health,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  pol- 
lution in  one  way  or  another.  Yet,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wreck  or  severely  cripple 
our  business  and  industrial  community. 
Only  by  planning  ahead  can  we  do  some- 
thing now  that  will  allow  industry  to 
prepare  to  meet  these  stricter  require- 
ments. 

The  man  who  owns,  manages,  or  works 
in  a  foundry  drinks  the  same  water  and 
breathes  the  same  air  we  all  do.  It  is 
foolish  to  believe  that  these  people  are 
opposed  to  pollution  control.  They  are 
not.  The  real  stumbling  block  Is  the 
enormous  cost  involved  in  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  antipollution  equip- 
ment. 

In  many  instances,  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  exceeds  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  small  industry.  If  one  day  we 
suddenly  tell  these  people  that  they  must 
get  this  equipment  or  get  out  of  business, 
they  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  situation. 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Federal  Government  can — and  should — 
participate  directly  in  seeking  realistic 
solutions  through  a  program  of  tax  in- 
centives for  those  industries  who  pur- 
chase pollution  control  equipment.  My 
bill  would  encourage  action  by  allowing 
a  tax  credit  of  25  percent — 5  percent  per 
year  for  5  years — for  expenditures  in- 
curred  in   purchasing   or   constructing 


such  facilities  and  by  permitting  the 
amortization  over  a  period  of  60  months 
of  the  remainder  of  such  expenditures. 

These  provisions,  plus  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit  now  allowed,  would 
bring  the  real  cost  of  pollution  control 
down  to  a  level  which  industry  can  af- 
ford,  amoimting  approximately  to  30 
percent  of  the  initial  cash  outlay.  This, 
I  believe,  coupled  with  more  effective 
State  and  local  action,  would  be  an  ef- 
fective  program.  It  would  achieve  the 
desired  result  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  does 
not  involve  the  creation  of  a  vast  new 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  money  spent 
will  go  directly  to  solving  the  problem,  it 
will  allow  for  flexibility  in  meeting  dif- 
fering local  conditions  and  problems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  the  real  necessity  and 
need  to  enact  this  legislation  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
allocation  of  tax  incentives  to  industry 
in  order  to  help  them  clean  up  our  air 
and  water  would  be  one  of  the  best  In- 
vestments for  the  future  that  we  could 
possibly  make. 
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DISTRICTING  CONFUSION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  9,  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  took  two  actions  which 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  congres- 
sional districting  in  22  States  having  a 
total  of  297  congressional  districts. 

On  that  date  the  Court  handed  down 
decisions  holding  that  even  a  10-percent 
variation  from  the  State  average  district 
population  is  too  large  to  meet  the 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  test.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  February  7  issue  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Press  accurately 
assesses  the  blame  for  this  situation  and 
points  out  the  action  which  is  now 
necessary. 

Districting  Confusion 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  many  State 
legislatures  have  complained  of  feder&l 
court  rulings  which  force  unexpected 
changes  in  congressional  districting.  Yet 
Congress  itself  Is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
unsettled  situations.  It  has  failed  to  set 
official  standards  which  would  meet  consti- 
tutional requirements  and  guide  the  states 
to  uniform  practices. 

This  lack  of  firm  congressional  policy  bu 
left  a  vacuum  which  invites  legal  challenges 
and  leaves  It  up  to  the  courts  to  make  deli- 
cate political  decisions.  The  Supreme 
■  Court  has  not  set  specific  population  stand- 
ards of  its  own.  There  Is  little  doubt  It 
would  welcome  congressional  guidelines  In 
the  Interest  of  uniformity. 

Specific  blame  for  current  congresslonil 
procrastination  on  the  problem  falls  meet 
strongly  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  House  last  March  passed  a  bill  calUng 
for  compact  districts  of  contiguous  territory, 
with  a  population  variance  of  not  over  15 
per  cent  from  the  average  In  each  state.  At 
large  districts  were  ruled  out.  Once  estab- 
lished, districts  would  be  subject  to  revle* 
every  10  years.     The  Senate  committee  got 


into  a  controversy  over  details.  No  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  House  and  the 
bill  failed  of  enactment. 

The  situation  In  the  courts  becomes  more 
complex  as  time  goes  by.  With  no  specific 
itandards  established,  each  districting  case 
presents  new  uncertainties.  Missouri's  1965 
redlstrlctlng  has  been  ruled  unconstitutional 
even  though  the  population  variation  was 
held  to  10.4  per  cent  of  the  state  average. 
Previously  It  was  generally  thought  by  pwUt- 
ical  scientists  that  a  difference  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  would  be  acceptable  to  avoid  undesirable 
splitting  of  towns,  cities  and  counties. 

The  present  session  of  Congress  should  lose 
no  time  In  reviving  the  1966  bill.  It  may 
have  to  be  revised  In  view  of  the  Missouri 
case,  but  In  any  event  an  official  declaration 
of  congressional  policy  Is  required.  Lacking 
this,  the  courts  will  perforce  continue  grop- 
ing for  solutions. 

The  editorial  writer  is.  of  course,  right 
In  stating  that  the  Senate  is  at  fault  and 
that  the  Congress  should  take  immediate 
action  to  resolve  this  question.  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that 
early  and  favorable  action  can  be  taken 
by  both  Houses  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  toward  that  end. 


FLOOD  AND  HURRICANE  INSURANCE 
FOR  HOMEOWNERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GALtACHER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  floods  in  the  United  States  caused 
an  estimated  $200  million  in  damage. 
This  monetary  estimate,  of  course,  re- 
flects only  the  reported  ruin  and  can  at 
best  only  be  considered  a  rough  appraisal 
of  the  complete  extent  of  damage. 
Flooded  cellars,  water-damaged  auto- 
mobiles, ruined  lawns  and  landscaping, 
and  other  relatively  minor  destruction 
are  usually  not  accounted  for  In  these 
estimates.  Most  of  the  costs  of  the 
smaller  harm  by  flood  waters  is  borne  by 
the  individual,  private  homeowner.  In 
most  areas  experiencing  frequent  flood- 
ing the  cost  of  obtaining  adequate  In- 
surance to  cover  losses  is  prohibitive,  if 
available  at  all.  This  is  understandable 
from  the  insurance  companies'  stand- 
point because  most  cannot  afford  to  as- 
sume the  risk  of  frequent  damage  for  a 
fee  reasonably  within  the  means  of  most 
private  owners. 

A  few  montlis  ago  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  suffered  a  serious  flood  brought  on 
by  excessive  rains.  This  was  neither 
unexpected  nor  new  to  the  people  of 
Elizabeth.  Flooding  occurs  frequently  in 
the  area  and,  as  a  result,  most  families 
cannot  afford  the  necessary  insurance. 
From  that  one  recent  flood  over  $2  mil- 
lion damage  resulted. 

To  help  remedy  the  existing  insurance 
dilemma,  I  am  introducing  today  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent  flood  and 
hurricane  insurance  program  for  home- 
owners living  in  places  which  frequently 
suffer  damage  from  these  occurrences. 


My  bill  is  designed  to  maximize  the 
use  of  private  insurance  companies  to 
provide  adequate  insurance  protection  to 
those  owning  homes  in  recurrent  flood 
areas. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram Act  will  provide  for  this  relief  in 
tliree  ways: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  rea- 
sonable cost  and  actuarial  cost  of  pro- 
viding flood  insurance. 

Second.  The  Secretary  may  assume 
obligations  to  pay  all  claims  in  excess  of 
a  predetermined  amount. 

Third.  He  may  authorize  loans  at  a 
reasonable  rate  to  private  insurance 
companies  to  replenish  reserves  wliich 
are  depleted  because  of  heavy  losses  on 
property  insured  pursuant  to  this  act. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  for  adequate  insurance 
at  a  reasonably  priced  premium  in  areas 
where  the  occurrence  of  severe  flooding 
is  a  bar  to  this  coverage  at  the  present 
time.  Statistics  show  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  suffers  almost 
100  percent  of  the  measurable  flood  dam- 
age in  most  years. 

In  past  years  the  Government  has 
tried  to  cope  with  flood  and  hurricane 
damage  on  a  disaster-by-disaster  basis. 
To  maintain  stability  and  promote  se- 
curity we  must  provide  for  a  permanent 
policy  of  assurance  and  protection.  This 
legislation  proposes  to  make  use  of  the 
best  of  our  Government  and  the  best  of 
our  Nation's  private  insurance  compa- 
nies to  provide  tills  necessary  umbrella 
of  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  insurance  program, 
my  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  in  concert  with  State  and  local 
planning  bodies  develop  long-range  land 
use  programs  designed  to  help  reduce 
the  incidence  of  flood  damage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  also 
be  instructed  to  Identify  areas  of  recur- 
rent flooding  and  to  estimate  the  rate 
of  probable  flood  losses  for  each.  This 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  private 
insurance  companies  to  set  premiums 
more  accurately  and  point  out  alterna- 
tive means  to  reduce  flood  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1965  Disaster  Relief 
Act  passed  during  the  89th  Congress  was 
a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  assisting 
those  persons  and  businesses  hard  hit 
by  natural  disasters.  Tills  insurance 
guarantee  program  I  am  proposing  is  a 
natural  extension  of  that  extremely  suc- 
cessful act.  The  extensive  study  recent- 
ly completed  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  on  flood 
damage  In  the  United  States  recom- 
mends this  very  solution,  and  It  Is  in- 
deed the  basis  for  my  bill. 

The  Red  Cross  has  performed  well  in 
the  past  in  aiding  the  victims  of  floods. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
In  many  disasters  provided  opportunity 
for  low-cost,  long-term  loans  to  rebuild. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  con- 
stantly striving  to  build  dams,  levees, 
channels,  and  flood  control  walls  to  re- 
strain the  dangerous  waters. 

But  I  submit  that  none  of  these  ef- 
forts can  produce  the  security  and  relief 


afforded  by  a  good  Insurance  program. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  this 
insurance  Is  unavailable  in  many  in- 
stances— In  those  instances  where  pro- 
tection is  most  needed.  My  bill  would 
put  this  protection  within  the  reach  of 
all  homeowners  and  bring  thereby  the 
peace  of  mind  and  security  enjoyed  by 
those  in  less  threatened  areas. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XVin 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
selective  service  classiflcation  II-C  is  re- 
served for  those  registrants  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  production  for  market  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  those  agricul- 
tural commodities  wliich  are  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

The  production  for  market  of  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  agricultural  com- 
modities is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
average  annual  production  per  farm- 
worker which  is  marketed  from  a  local 
average  farm  of  the  type  under  consid- 
eration. In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the 
local  draft  board,  with  the  aid  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  translates  the 
farmer's  production  for  market  into  a 
point  system  which  is  used  as  extra  evi- 
dence in  the  same  manner  as  the  college 
qualification  test  scores  are  for  students. 
A  minimum  average  score  Is  set  by  each 
local  board,  depending  on  the  county 
agricultural  situation. 

The  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  consumption  by  the  worker 
and  his  family,  or  traded  for  subsistence 
purposes  is  not  considered  as  production 
for  market.  Only  production  which  is 
In  excess  of  that  required  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  farm  families  on  the  farm 
under  consideration  is  considered  as  pro- 
duction for  market. 

The  existence  of  a  shortage  or  a  sur- 
plus of  any  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
considered  in  determining  the  deferment 
of  any  individual  on  the  grounds  that 
his  employment  In  agriculture  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

The  qualifications  required  for  the 
agricultural  deferment,  however,  dis- 
criminate against  the  small  farmer, 
whose  production  can  nowhere  approach 
that  of  the  corporate  farm.  How  can 
he  possibly  seek  a  deferment  on  equal 
grounds  with  those  workers  from  the 
large,  business  farm?  If  the  small 
farmer  has  to  use  part  of  his  crop  for 
subsistence  purposes,  then  his  chances 
for  deferment  are  diminished  even  more 
so. 

The  "channeling"  process  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  appears  also  to  have  assisted 
in  the  accelerating  movement  away  from 
the  farm.  In  1955,  some  37.437  agricul- 
tural deferments  were  granted;  In  1966, 
the  number  of  deferments  fell  to  21,974. 
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The  low  number  of  deferments 
discourages  young  men  from 
raaining    in    farming   or   entering    this 
occupation. 

The  trend  away  from  fanning  has 
emphasized  the  need  to  spell  ou  t  a  strong 
policy  of  support  for  the  continuation  of 
family  farming  and  to  encourage  young 
people  to  enter  this  vital  area 
is  not  the  most  rewarding  ot  occupa 
tions ;  the  hours  are  long  and  tl-  e  returns, 
often,  are  not  great.  Dale  E.  ^ebischer 
chief,  agricultural  education  ^ranch  of 
the  State  board  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  in  Wisc|)nsin  has 
said: 

The  development  of  a  successf v  1  fanner  Is 
a  long  and  involved  process  begl  inlng  with 
the  attracting  of  youth  at  an  e^rly  age  to 
the  possibilities  of  farming. 

At  a  time  when  our  food  surpluses  have 
been  greatly  diminished  and  jour  food- 
stuffs have  become  an  essential  export  in 
the  battle  to  combat  hunger  throughout 
the  world,  as  well  as,  of  course,  meeting 
the  demands  of  our  own  growiog  popula- 
tion, we  must  attract  and  letain  the 
young  fanners  who  are  so  ne<}essary  for 
the  production  of  this  food  aid  fiber. 

The  present  selective  service]  law,  how- 
ever, operates  to  the  detriment  of  the 
young  man  who  is  in  farming!  General 
Hershey  proudly  boasts  of  how'  the  Selec- 
tive Service  charmels  young  meji  into  cer- 
tain occupations.  Farming,  however,  is 
not  one  of  these  occupationjs.  Young 
men  are  not  encouraged  to  enter  farming 
and  many  of  the  small,  iridependent 
farmers  are  unable  to  meet  ihe  stand- 
ards required  to  obtain  a  deferment. 
The  present  law  miost  be  changed. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  ASKS  CONGRESS 
TO  SET  TARIFF   ' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  jientleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  ptraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there]  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  1967, 1  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  adverse  effect  that 
mounting  textile  imports  were  having 
upon  the  domestic  textile  industry.  The 
flood  of  imports  is  causing]  American 
textile  mills  to  curtail  prodiictlon,  and 
the  job  opportunities  of  thousands  of  our 
textile  employees  are  threatened. 

The  American  steel  industry  Is  also 
suffering  from  excessive  steel  Imports. 
Leslie  B.  Worthlngton,  chairiian  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  and 
president  of  United  States  3teel  Corp., 
has  called  for  a  temporary  tariff  on  the 
Importation  of  foreign  steel  in  order  to 
lessen  the  adverse  effect  that  steel  im- 
ports are  having  on  the  American  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  Worthington's  concerh  over  the 
future  of  the  American  steel  I  industry  Is 
expressed  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  8,  1967,  edl(tion  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  I; include  the 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarljs. 


In  the  same  edition  of  the  Star  an  arti- 
cle called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commerce  Department  has  requested  the 
steel  industry  to  set  aside  additional  pro- 
duction for  the  Vietnam  war.  I  include 
the  article  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  both 
the  textile  and  steel  industries  are  vital 
segments  of  our  economy  in  peace  and  in 
war.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  will  grant  both  industries  relief 
from  excessive  imports. 
IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.   8,    1967] 
Steel    Industry    Asks    Congress    To    Set 
Tariff 
(By  William  Reddig,  Jr.) 
The  American  steel  Industry  today  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  temporary  tariff  on  im- 
ports to  foreign  steel  to  meet  the  effect  they 
have  had  on  the  country's  steel  market. 

Leslie  B.  Worthlngton,  chairman  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  announced 
the  industry's  position  at  an  annual  congres- 
sional breakfast  attended  by  more  than  200 
senators,  representatives  and  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry  on  Capitol  Hill  this  morning. 
Worthlngton  said  foreign  imports  now 
make  up  more  than  11  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  steel  market,  with  about  46  percent 
of  this  steel  being  produced  by  Japan,  which 
can  sell  it  at  lower  prices  because  of  cheaper 
labor  costs. 

He  said  the  effect  was  to  cost  American 
producers  "more  than  13  million  tops  of  fin- 
ished steel  products  annually"  representing 
a  negative  balance  of  trade  of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  "at  a  time  when  our  nation  Is 
striving  mightily  to  reverse  or  contain  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit." 

Worthlngton  said  a  temporary  levy  would 
narrow  price  differences  between  imported 
and  domestic  steel  and  pig  Iron  and  "would 
create  a  climate  of  more  equitable  competi- 
tion among  producers,  domestic  and  foreign, 
who  seek  a  share  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket." 

He  charged  that  the  United  States  is  being 
used  by  foreign  mills  as  a  kind  of  "bargain 
basement"  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus production. 

The  steel  Institute  reported  that  foreign 
steel  Imports  were  10.8  million  tons  last  year, 
an  Increase  from  10.4  mlUlon  in  1965.  Ex- 
ports by  U.S.  steel  producers  last  year 
dropped  to  1.7  million  tons  from  2.5  million 
tons  In  1965. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.   8,    1967) 
Government  Demands  More  Steel  for  War 

The  Commerce  Department  told  the  steel 
Industry  yesterday  that  It  will  have  to  set 
aside  more  of  Its  production  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  during  the  second  quarter. 

The  Defense  set-aside  for  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts in  the  second  quarter  was  fixed  at  1,- 
366.845  tons.  That's  about  6  percent  of  the 
industry's  anticipated  shipment  compared  to 
5.5  percent  in  the  first  quarter  and  6  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966. 

Steel  producers  are  required  to  fill  all  de- 
fense orders  up  to  the  individual  set-aside 
established  for  each  producer. 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  noble  Polish  national 
hero,  General  Kosciuszko,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday,  February  12, 
1746.  This  man  is  deeply  revered  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Poland,  for  his 
dedication  to  freedom  and  liberty 
spanned  two  continents.  His  name 
ranks  with  those  of  Lafayette  and  Pulas- 
ki, men  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  call 
to  battle  for  liberty.  All  three  left  Eu- 
rope to  volunteer  for  military  service  in 
the  American  Revolution. 

Kosciuszko  so  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself  during  the  American  Revolution 
that  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  1783,  extended 
to  him  its  thanks,  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  and  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship.  In  addition  he  was  given  an 
annual  pension  and  landed  estates. 

However,  Kosciuszko  could  not  settle 
comfortably  in  America  when  his  home- 
land, Poland,  remained  in  the  throes  of 
tyranny.  He  returned  to  Poland  to  take 
a  leading  part  In  its  struggles  against 
Russia  following  the  proclamation  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  in  1791.  When  King 
Stanislas  II  acceded  to  the  partition  of 
Poland,  he  gave  up  his  commission  In 
protest. 

The  Polish  insurgent  leaders  ap- 
proached him  in  1793  to  persuade  him  to 
take  command  of  the  national  armies  in 
rebellion  against  Russia.  Kosciuszko  he- 
roically led  them  into  battle,  achieving 
some  victories,  but  finally  succumbing  in 
1794  to  the  far  superior  strength  of  the 
enemy.    He  was  then  taken  prisoner  by 

Upon  his  release  2  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  a  brie! 
period.  But  his  desire  to  see  Poland  re- 
gain its  territorial  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence drew  him  back  to  Europe, 
where  he  strove  until  his  death  in  1817  to 
gain  support  from  other  European  na- 
tions for  Polish  independence. 

For  his  lifelong  contributions  to  man's 
continuing  struggle  for  liberty  and  for  his 
dedication  to  his  convictions  which  knew 
no  national  boundaries,  we  American 
join  the  Polish  people  today  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  respect  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  man. 


february  13,  1967 
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ANNIVERSARY    OP    GEN.    TADEUSZ 
ANDRZEJ  KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ta- 
deusz  Kosciuszko  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished and  gallant  Poles  who  had  an 
Important  part  In  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  born  into  a  middle-class 
family  on  February  12, 1746.  In  his  early 
youth  he  showed  unusual  liking  for  boob 
and  study,  and  his  relatives— his  father 
died  when  he  was  13  years  old— dW 
everything  In  their  power  to  educate  him 
He  entered  the  royal  school  in  Warsa» 


In  1765,  and  upon  graduation  in  1769, 
he  earned  a  scholarship  to  study  In 
Prance,  where  he  entered  the  famous 
Mezleres  military  school,  specializing  in 
artillery  and  engineering.  By  1776  he 
had  finished  his  courses  there,  and  was 
still  in  Paris  when  he  heard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  that  fired  his  imagina- 
tion for  a  fight  on  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 
On  borrowed  money  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  August 
of  1776.  There  he  applied  for  military 
service;  he  was  accepted  at  once  and 
charged  with  drawing  up  plans  for  forti- 
fying the  Delaware.  His  success  in  this 
assignment  earned  him  a  colonel's  com- 
mission. From  then  on,  a  distinguished 
career  in  our  Revolutionary  War  seemed 
assured  for  him.  Everything  he  did  was 
done  with  distinction,  and  in  October 
1783  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier 
general. 

Having  fought  for  our  cause  with  honor 
and  distinction,  he  returned  to  Poland, 
hoping  to  carry  on  the  fight  there  for 
Poland's  freedom.  Unfortunately  all  his 
efforts  to  that  end  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  he  ended  his  gallant  career  In 
exile  in  Switzerland,  dying  there  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1817.  Today  Americans  of 
every  rank  and  creed  solemnly  observe 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  do  hom- 
age to  his  blessed  memory. 


AMERICA'S  SERVICEMEN  AND 
VETERANS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  were  all  pleased  with  the  President's 
splendid  message  outlining  a  program  of 
expanded  and  improved  benefits  for  our 
servicemen  and  veterans.  And  it  Is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  note  the  public 
response  of  the  news  media  of  the  Nation 
to  the  message. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  the  views 
carried  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
February  2.  I  believe  this  fine  editorial 
expresses  the  opinions  of  all  loyal  Amer- 
icans toward  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  the  stand  taken  by  the 
President  to  provide  adequate  benefits 
for  these  gallant  citizens.  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
this  excellent  editorial  in  support  of  the 
President's  proposals. 

Debt  of  Gratitude 

President  Johnson  is  wasting  little  time 
in  bringing  his  legislative  proposals  before 
Congress.  The  President's  most  recent  rec- 
ommendations would  make  available  more 
funds  for  servicemen  and  veterans  who  have 
been  in  the  armed  forces  since  August  5, 
1964.  Perhaps  no  piece  of  legislation  In 
the  President's  1967  portfolio  can  be  more 
rewarding  or  demonstrative  of  our  appre- 
ciation than  this  bill.  It  is  heartening  that 
such  consideration  Is  being  taken — even  If 
only  as  a  mere  token  of  gratitude — for  our 
servicemen. 

The  bill  Is  expected  to  sail  through  both 


houses  of  Congress  with  little  dlflBculty,  for 
as  President  Johnson  said,  "We  must  now 
take  additional  steps  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  have  borne  the  cost  of 
conflict  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Today  more  than  400,000  American  serv- 
icemen are  stationed  in  Vietnam.  Many 
Americans  already  have  died  there.  Many 
of  the  more  fortunate  have  returned  home. 
They  use  live  ammunition  In  Vietnam,  and 
whether  the  proper  terminology  for  the 
whole  thing  Is  "war,"  "conflict,"  or  "peace 
keeping,"  one  point  is  clear:  The  United 
States  is  involved  Just  as  deeply  as  it  was 
in  Korea,  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
earlier  In  the  century. 

The  men  who  fought  In  the  World  Wars 
and  Korea  received  government  benefits 
considered  fair  and  economically  represent- 
ative of  their  time.  No  President  In  this 
country  ever  doubted  that  veterans  were  due 
a  much  greater  reward. 

That  America's  men  In  uniform  have 
earned  an  honored  place  In  history  has 
never  been  disputed.  However,  there  exists 
one  strange  paradox  which  hovers  over  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  men  have  actually  been  scorned  In 
some  quarters  and  verbally  abused  In  others. 
They  have  been  the  targets  of  vicious  "pac- 
ifist"  demonstrations   on   several   occasions. 

Vietnam  Is  Indeed  a  confusing  battle- 
ground. It  is  not  the  most  popular  mili- 
tary conflict  we  have  ever  entered.  As  a 
result,  there  are  those  people  In  the  United 
States  today  who  vociferously  condemn  our 
servicemen  for  taking  part  In  the  war.  Such 
people  fail  to  see  the  nefarious  logic  at- 
tached to   their  reasoning. 

Conversely,  many  servicemen  are  con- 
fused by  this  public  reaction.  There  was 
a  despicable  Incident  in  mldtown  Manhat- 
tan recently  when  three  uniformed  Marines 
Just  back  from  Vietnam  were  stormed  by 
a  group  of  young  men  and  women.  The 
three  heroes  were  practically  vilified  on  the 
street  for  their  participation  in  Vietnam. 

The  demonstrators,  however,  are  a  minor- 
ity. To  most  Americans,  one  of  the  most 
sacred  sights  Is  a  military  uniform,  perhaps 
second  only  to  the  flag. 

Our  veterans  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Benefits  for  servicemen  are  only  a  small 
token  of  our  total  appreciation.  We  can 
never  fully  repay  the  debt  we  owe  them. 


FOR  CLEAN  AIR 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEBEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  determination  to  com- 
mence a  national  battle  against  polluted 
air  is  exactly  what  the  country  has  been 
waiting  for. 

The  President's  message  calling  for 
immediate  action  has  been  well  received 
in  the  press. 

The  Baltimore  News-American,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  agrees  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  "There  is  literally  no 
time  to  lose,"  the  paper  says. 

Newsday,  on  Long  Island,  calls  air  pol- 
lution one  of  America's  "most  nagging 
problems,"  "too  serious,"  it  adds,  "to  be 
dealt  with  by  half  measures." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ap- 
plauds the  President's  desire  to  throw 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 


into  the  fight.  Efforts  to  date,  the  paper 
writes.  Indicate  that  only  Federal  stand- 
ards, federally  supervised  and  federally 
enforced,  will  be  effective. 

I  ask  that  these  editorials  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  for  examination 
by  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  this 
deadly  threat  to  our  health  and  well- 
being. 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Feb.  2, 19671 

Breathing  Une.asy 

As  well  as  being  a  national  menace — and 
major  scandal — the  problem  of  air  pollution 
has  now  become  an  urgent  concern  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  President  has  called  upon  Congress  to 
enact  sweeping  legislation  to  counter  pollu- 
tion and  to  establish  a  broad  program  of  reg- 
ulatory statutes  covering  both  waste  disposal 
and  "clean  air"  criteria. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  these  statutes 
be  both  federal  and  regional,  and  that  they 
be  supported  by  continuing  research  and  in- 
spection. Congress  should  respond  to  the 
message  with  the  urgency  the  situation  de- 
mands, for  there  is  literally  no  time  to  lose. 

The  battle  against  pollution,  In  fact,  Is  be- 
ing lost  at  this  time,  as  the  President  som- 
berly observed.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  that  an  estimated  110  million  vehicles  will 
clog  the  nation's  streets  and  highways  within 
a  few  years. 

"We  shall,"  President  Johnson  said,  "have 
lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — unless  we 
strengthen  our  regulatory  and  research  ef- 
forts now." 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  upon  action. 
There  must  be  action,  swift  and  energetic, 
from  the  Congress,  from  local  legislatures, 
from  industry,  and  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  combat  this  peril,  which  could  well 
result  in  a  catastrophe  at  some  imminent 
date.  The  task  ahead  is  immense  and  com- 
plex, but  it  must  be  tackled  now.  on  an  all- 
out  basis. 

However  great  the  cost,  the  price  will  be 
nothing  compared  to  what  it  will  be  If  the 
problem  is  neglected  any  longer. 

|From  Newsday,  Feb.  1,  1967) 
Warring  on  Pollution 

Pollution  of  the  air  Is  one  of  America's 
most  nagging  problems,  and  President  John- 
son has  addressed  himself  to  ways  to  keep 
it  under  control.  In  a  message  to  Congress. 
Johnson  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  nation's 
health  is  being  endangered,  and  (2)  that 
the  economic  loss  from  pwllution  amoiints  to 
several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

To  control  this  menace,  the  President  re- 
quested authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
industry-wide  limits  on  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants, and  the  creation  of  regional  com- 
missions that  would  set  and  enforce  clean  air 
standards  on  an  interstate  basis.  As  we  Long 
Islanders  know  pollution  is  not  only  a  local 
matter.  The  dirt  discharged  Into  the  air  by 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  City  eventually 
drifts  through  our  skies  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk. 

As  the  President  observed.  If  we  do  not  act 
now.  in  10  years  it  will  be  too  late.  By  then 
we  may  have  110.000.000  autos  on  our  streets 
and  highways  emitting  fumes,  plus  a  vastly 
Increased  emission  of  pollutants  from  in- 
dustrial plants. 

The  message  sets  up  a  series  of  proposals 
for  the  regulation  of  pollution,  but  does  not 
go  Into  specifics.  If  and  when  a  new  anti- 
pollution law  is  approved  by  Congress,  it 
should  be  one  with  teeth  in  it.  one  that 
cracks  down  ou  ^  iolators  and  makes  the 
penalty  sufficiently  severe  so  that  they  will 
mend  their  ways.  The  problem  is  too  serious 
to  be  dealt  with  by  half  measures. 
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IProm  the  Courier- Jotimal,  Feb.  1,  1967) 
Clkanzr  Aih  Wnjc  Rxqitirx  TobcHEB 
Controls  ' 

President  Johnson  wants  to  ^hrow  the 
power  of  the  federal  governmenH  Into  the 
fight  against  further  pollution  of  America's 
air,  and  he  la  right.  As  he  points  out,  dirty 
air  Is  making  life  In  our  growing  cities  not 
only  less  pleasant  but  more  dangirous,  and 
Is  a  major  factor  In  the  Increasing!  Incidence 
of  lung  disease.  And  local  curb^,  regard- 
less of  the  good  arguments  for  local  control, 
have  not  done  the  Job.  I 

Reasons  for  their  failure  are  In^llcated  In 
the  provisions  of  the  President's  prbposed  Air 
Quality  Control  Act.  It  would  (i)ntrol  In- 
dustrial pollution,  create  regional  commis- 
sions 'to  control  pollution  that  crosses  state 
boundaries,  and  would  require  parlodlc  In- 
spection of  automobile  exhaust  aevlces  to 
make  sure  they  work.  City  and  s^ate  agen- 
cies have  not  had  much  succesq  In  these 
areas.  i 

ETTPORCEMENT    IS    NOT  EAST 

Neither  states  nor  cities  want  to  ^Send  val- 
uable Industries  by  tough  enforiement  of 
tough  an ti -pollution  laws,  and  qhose  that 
are  willing  often  find  they  are  liocked  by 
the  political  power  of  Industrlallits.  Both 
cities  and  states  have  found  themselves  pow- 
erless to  deal  with  smoke  and  fames  from 
nearby  factories  which  He  across  State  lines. 
And  no  single  city  or  state  Is  capable  of  deal- 
ing effectively  with  the  automobile,  which 
remains  the  largest  single  source  of  pollu- 
tion. I 

Only  a  federal  law  can  compel  Detroit  to 
install  effective  exhaust  control  ievlces  on 
Its  products.  Only  a  strong  federal  law,  ap- 
parently, with  penalties  for  falliire  of  en- 
forcement, has  much  hope  of  belnf;  enforced 
on  the  local  level.  Most  cities  hafe,  as  does 
Louisville,  relatively  specific  pijohlbltlons 
against  faulty  exhausts  and  smoking  dlesel 
stacks,  and  In  most  cities,  as  In  I^oulsvlUe. 
they  are  Ignored.  Any  driver,  any  day,  can 
see  cars,  trucks  and  buses  violating  the 
laws  of  city,  health  and  common  s^nse  with- 
out attracting  even  the  attention  of  police. 

Indeed,  the  dependability  of  lo:al  co-op- 
eration in  enforcement  Is  likely  to  be  the 
key  to  the  success  of  any  anti -pollution 
measure  passed  by  Congress.  Pert  aps  tf  the 
critical  Importance  of  cleaner  air  can  be  Im- 
pressed on  city  and  state  agenclts,  and  If 
control  efforts  can  be  made  unlf on  n  and  na- 
tion-wide, local  enforcement  will  Improve. 
But  on  the  basis  of  past  perform  ince.  only 
federal  standards,  federally  supei^'lsed  and 
federally  enforced  will  be  effectlvfe. 


HOW  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
ARE  COOPERATING  IN  OUR  EF- 
FORT TO  ATTAIN  FULL  EjMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speakei  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gfentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlen^an  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speakeil,  on  Jan- 
uary 30  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  [i\  Nation's 
Business,  the  ofiBcial  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I,  too,  had 
read  it,  in  the  January  issue,  apid  I  was 
quite  disheartened  for  I  had  feli  that  the 
old-line  thinking — business  versus  gov- 
ernment— had  few  remaining  idvocates 
today. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  local  busi- 


ness interests  with  local  government 
agencies,  as  well  as  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels,  in  our  efforts  to  train  or  re- 
train our  imemployed  have  been  most 
encouraging.  Two  groups  in  my  own 
congressional  district — the  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Greater  McKeesport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— have  been  most  active  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  both  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. I  know  others,  throughout  the 
Nation,  are  active  participants  also. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  accuracy,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  this  article  from 
the  Nation's  Business.  This  article, 
"How  Business  Employs  the  'Unemploy- 
able,' "  is  long  on  rhetoric  and  short  on 
information  that  presents  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  Nation's  present  manpower 
programs. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  put  its 
best  foot  backward  once  again  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  In  publishing  this 
piece. 

The  author  of  this  ill-conceived  article 
has: 

First.  Attempted  to  discredit  the  stra- 
tegic Federal  manpower  programs  which 
are  doing  so  much  to  improve  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
Americans. 

Second.  Attempted  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  American  business  and  Ameri- 
can Government,  a  partnership  which 
has  been  highly  productive  in  providing 
meaningful  training  opportunities  for 
those  most  in  need. 

Third.  Given  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  chamber  and  private  busi- 
ness can  go  it  alone  in  providing  training 
and  job  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, although  the  records  show  this 
was  not  too  successful  in  those  years 
prior  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  article  describes  most  warmly  and 
in  considerable  depth,  the  notable  con- 
tributions of  businessmen  in  providing 
training  opportunities  for  the  needy. 
These  efforts  are  warmly  welcomed  by 
all  Americans,  and  I  join  with  the  author 
in  hailing  them. 

However,  In  outlining  some  of  these 
contributions,  the  author  fails  to  men- 
tion the  supplemental  role  played  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  many  of  these 
same  efforts.  In  charity,  I  shall  assume 
his  research  w&s  not  complete. 

The  article  boldly  asserts  that — 

Private  firms  are  quietly,  but  successfully, 
opening  Job  opportunities  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  "unemployables."  Meanwhile,  ex- 
pensive federal  manpower  programs,  pro- 
moted with  thunderous  bureaucratic  bally- 
hoo, have  produced  a  mere  trickle  In  results. 

Obviously,  the  author  again  views 
Government  and  business  as  rivals — not 
as  partners — in  our  Nation's  campaign 
to  help  every  American  find  productive 
and  rewarding  employment.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor and  as  representative  of  a  constit- 
uency that  demands  honesty  and  forth- 
rightness,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
clarify  this  fallacious  impression. 

First,  let  us  review  some  of  those  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  the  article  that  are 
operated  by  private  business. 


The  Management  Council  for  Merit 
Employment  Training  and  Research 
cited  in  the  article  is  Indeed  operated 
by  businessmen  in  Los  Angeles  to  pro. 
mote  employment  for  the  disadvantaged. 
As  Nation's  Business  notes,  this  councii 
agreed  to  seek  or  use  no  Government 
funds.  But  the  msigazlne  fails  to  report 
that  the  management  coimcil  cooperates 
with  the  Government's  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  programs  in 
Los  Angeles.  Since  last  July — and  in- 
cluding fiscal  1967 — $16  million  in  Fed- 
eral  support  has  been  allocated  for  these 
vital  programs. 

The  article  relates  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Management  Council  set  up, 
without  Federal  funds,  an  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center — OIC — in  Los 
Angeles  similar  to  OIC  centers  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston.  Nation's  Business 
does  not  report,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  provided  the  orlg- 
Inal  Philadelphia  OIC  with  $532,840. 
Also  overlooked  in  this  publication  is  the 
crucial  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunlty  have  Jointly  financed  an  OIC 
Institute  In  Philadelphia  to  advise  and 
assist  other  conmiunities  establishing 
OIC  projects. 

The  success  of  the  original  Philadel- 
phia project  has  encouraged  communi- 
ties in  eight  cities  across  the  country 
to  set  up  new  community  OIC  programs. 
These,  of  course,  will  be  aided  by  the 
OIC  Institute  and  supported  by  $5  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds.  About  6,400  per- 
sons are  expected  to  be  trained  through 
these  OIC  projects. 

The  chamber  publication  cites  Aero- 
jet-General's Watts  Manufacturing  Co. 
as  an  "example  of  what  private  firms  are 
doing  on  their  own  to  relieve  tensions  in 
the  Watts  area."  But  overlooked  by  the 
article  is  the  $28,000  covering  the  normal 
on-the-job  training  costs  the  Labor  De- 
p>artment's  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  has  provided  this  plant  for 
this  on-the-job  training  program. 

The  article  also  states  that — 

Twelve  electronic  firms  In  San  Francisco 
helped  finance,  equip  and  provide  Instructors 
for  another  self-help  training  program  calle<I 
Opportunities  Industrial  Center  West  In  Ea«t 
Palo  Alto. 

So  they  did.  But  the  article  fails  to 
mention  that  the  Government  provided 
$1,656,734  for  this  program. 

The  article  advises  that  In  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  businesses  gave  $40,000  to  set  up 
and  staff  the  nonprofit  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Corp. — ODC — which  seeks 
jobs,  education,  and  training  for  the  un- 
skilled. But  we  are  not  advised  that 
the  Government  will  spend  more  than 
$2.5  million  on  this  project. 

There  are  many  references  In  the 
chamber  of  commerce  article  to  Plans 
for  Progress  and  the  support  business- 
men are  giving  to  this  program  which 
opens  up  job  opportimities  for  Negroes. 

I  welcome  both  the  firm  support  and 
continued  participation  by  these  busi- 
nessmen in  plans  for  progress.  But,  had 
I  written  this  article,  I  would  have  been 
n^llgent  as  a  reporter  If  I  had  over- 
looked these  pertinent  facts: 

Vice  President  Htjbert  H.  Humphret, 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  and 
Export-Import    Bank    Director    Hobart 
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Taylor,  Jr.,  serve  as  ex  oflQclo  members 
of  the  advisory  council  to  Plans  for 
progress. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  or- 
ganized, hi  cooperation  with  Plans  for 
Progress,  a  task  force  on  youth  motiva- 
tion that  includes  over  200  American 
business  executives. 

Government  funds  have  provided  par- 
tial support  of  vocational  guidance  insti- 
tutes under  Plans  for  Progress. 

The  aforementioned  efforts  document 
beyond  any  question  that  American  busi- 
ness and  American  Government  have 
joined  hands  to  increase  the  employabll- 
ity  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  most  baffling  statement  in 
the  Nation's  Business  article  is  that — 

Expensive  Federal  manpower  programs, 
promoted  with  thunderous  bmeaucratlc 
ballyhoo,  have  produced  a  mere  trickle  In 
results. 

It  behooves  each  of  us  to  examine  the 
proportions  of  that  "mere  trickle": 

Since  1962,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  persons  have  been  authorized  for 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  training  graduates  are  now 
gainfully  employed. 

More  than  1  million  job  opportunities 
have  been  opened  for  disadvantaged 
young  people  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  a  vital  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  They  are  helping 
build  their  own  communities  as  they 
build  their  own  futures. 

Some  1 V2  million  youngsters  have  been 
served  at  166  Youth  Opportunity  Centers 
across  the  Nation.  They  receive  voca- 
tional counseling  and  are  referred  to 
manpower  programs  and  jobs. 

The  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaigns  have  turned  up  approxi- 
mately 1  million  jobs  for  young  people 
during  each  of  the  summers  of  1965  and 
1966.  These  campaigns  have  also  per- 
suaded many  potential  dropouts  to  stay 
in  school. 

The  Job  Corps  has  aided  52,000  youths. 
Of  these,  70  percent  are  now  employed. 

These  most  essential  and  productive 
programs,  along  with  others,  illustrate 
that  the  American  Government  is  most 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
lacking  skills  and  opportunity.  It  is 
not,  as  a  misguided  few  would  have  us 
believe,  a  power-grabbing  monster  that 
delights  in  wastefully  spending  public 
funds.  Our  Government  is  operating  to 
serve  the  mutual  Interests  of  all  of  our 
people. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  eloquently  put 
it: 

The  only  orthodox  object  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  government  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  possible  to  the  general 
mass  of  those  associated  under  It. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Government 
alone  can  eliminate  the  poverty  and  dis- 
advantage that  hamper  so  many  citizens. 
But,  in  concert  with  the  private  sector, 
the  Federal  Government  is  playing  a 
most  crucial  role  in  helping  guarantee 
that  every  person  has  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  great  benefits  of  American  life 
that  most  people  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret,  most  deeply, 
the  loss  of  confidence  In  this  magazine 
among  our  leaders  in  business  and  Gov- 


ernment the  publication  of  this  article 
cannot  help  but  create. 

Many — from  now  on — will  wonder  how 
much  to  believe  and  how  much  has  been 
omitted  in  future  issues  of  the  Nation's 
Business. 

A  LOSS  FOR  ALL  MANKIND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blend- 
ing of  the  EngUsh-speaking  and  Spanish- 
speaking  cultures  of  our  hemisphere  in 
Miami  has  given  our  area  an  increasingly 
distinctive  quality  among  American 
cities.  This  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
cause  us  to  believe  that  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  which 
this  House  has  endorsed  and  which  we 
are  now  building  in  our  area,  that  this 
great  center  will  be  astonishingly  suc- 
cessful in  developing  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  trade  between  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America. 

A  feature  of  our  Miami  cultural  scene 
is  regular  programs  in  Spanish  on  our 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  is  con- 
ducted by  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  director  of 
Latin  American  news  for  television  sta- 
tion WTVJ.  His  news  and  commentary 
attract  a  large  audience  among  those 
who  speak  Spanish  in  our  area,  includ- 
ing the  large  niunber  of  bilingual  citi- 
zens in  Miami,  and  a  recent  editorial  of 
his  attracted  such  special  attention  that 
it  was  translated  into  English  and  made 
more  widely  available. 

By  previous  permission,  I  insert  In  the 
Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  privilege  of  reading  this  editorial 
comment  by  Mr.  Reyes  on  the  tragic 
death  of  our  three  Apollo  astronauts, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  young  Cuban 
exiles  in  our  area: 

My  dear  Cuban  youngsters  In  exile:  life 
does  not  stop.  The  world  continues  to  pro- 
gress through  the  great  steps  of  humarUty. 
And  history  proves  that  on  many  occasions 
those  steps  were  able  to  be  taken  because 
there  have  been  human  beings  who  would 
not  stop,  even  sacrificing  their  precious  lives, 
so  that  future  generations  could  Uve  a 
better  future. 

Such  Is  the  case  of  VlrgU  Grlssom,  Edward 
White,  and  Roger  Chaffee,  the  first  three 
astronauts  of  the  United  States  who  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  when  they  were  getting 
ready  for  the  greatest  conquest  of  man  In 
the  modem  space  age:  A  trip  to  the  moon. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  these  brave 
astronauts  found  us  In  Boston,  when  we  were 
attending  the  Inter-American  Conference 
and  It  deeply  moved  us.  Not  as  grateful 
Cuban  exUes  living  In  this  great  iiatlon  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  citizens  of  a  world 
that  shortens  Its  distances.  We  feel  as 
though  someone  very  dear  to  us  has  died. 
And  this  Is  because  the  astronauts,  far 
from  political  barriers  or  human  antogonlsm, 
are  preparing  with  their  efforts  and  noble 
sacrifices,  a  life  for  future  generations,  for 
you,  for  our  children  and  for  our  children's 
children. 
This  Is  why  we  Jom  In  the  mourning  of 


the  people  of  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially In  the  sorrow  of  their  parents,  wives, 
children  and  other  relatives  of  the  Ul-fated 
astronauts. 

There  are  moments  In  life  when  the  world 
seems  to  stop  when  faced  with  a  great  trag- 
edy: such  Is  the  respect,  the  love  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  for  those  Involved  In 
this  tragedy. 

You,  my  dear  Cuban  youngsters,  are  now 
living  this  moment  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Think  about  It,  analyze  It,  study  it, 
and  engrave  It  In  your  heart  even  though 
because  of  your  few  years  you  might  not  be 
able  to  understand  It. 

And  as  life  mxist  go  on,  as  the  years  go  by, 
you  will  be  understanding  the  truth  of  this 
great  work  of  these  three  astronauts  who 
have  Just  died.  And  as  man  progresses  in 
his  knowledge,  you  will  learn  that  the  death 
of  these  three  great  men  was  not  in  vain. 

And  when  In  the  future,  you  and  your 
children's  children  will  be  able  to  reaUze 
and  live  what  today  seems  Uke  a  dream: 
finding  new  worlds  m  the  solar  system,  the 
grateful  memory  of  three  names  will  come 
to  your  mind:  Virgil  Grlssom,  Edward  White 
and  Roger  Chaffee,  the  first  three  astronauts 
who  died  In  the  line  of  duty  so  that  future 
generations  would  live  in  a  better  world. 


MALE  SPOUSES  ARE  ENTITLED 
TO  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introduchig  legisla- 
tion designed  to  remedy  an  oversight. 
This  oversight  pertahis  to  the  survivors' 
benefits  available  to  the  spouses  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  ^  _ 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  permitting  inequaUty.    This 
discrimination  has  gone  almost  unno- 
ticed for  many  years,  but  the  growing 
number  of  women  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  increasing  recog- 
nition  of   the   contributions   made   by 
working  ladles  demands  our  attention. 
We  have  already  made  equal  provisions 
for  widows  and  widowers  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  includhig  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
when  the  public  servant's  death  occurs 
after  retirement,  but  these  provisions  do 
not  apply  to  the  survivors  of  both  sexes 
If  the  employee  dies  while  still  active. 
In  other  words,  discrimination  through 
oversight  exists.    Stated  more  expUcitly: 
a  female  Federal  employee  or  Member 
of  Congress  may  designate  her  husband 
as  beneficiary  at  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment and  he  is  then  eUgible  to  receive 
benefits  as  a  survivor  in  the  event  of  her 
death.    These  provisions  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  provisions  made  for  the  wife 
of  a  male  public  servant.     If  a  male 
Member  of  Congress  or  civil  service  em- 
ployee dies  while  serving,  his  wife  is  au- 
tomatically entitled  to  survivor's  bene- 
fits.   These  benefits,  however,  are  not 
presently  available  to  the  spouse  of  a 
female  public  servant  unless  her  hus- 
band Is  dependent  upon  her  for  support. 
Summed  up,  we  have  overlooked  pro- 
viding equal  benefits  to  both  male  and 
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female  employees'  survivors 
death  occurs  before  retiremen ;. 

As  the  ranks  of  women  In  Fi  Kieral  em- 
ployment expand,  corrected  Jlegislation 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary.  Al- 
though the  working  woman  ma  y  not  con- 
tribute more  than  half  paym  ;nt  of  the 
family's  rent  and  grocery  bills,  she  is  nev- 
ertheless an  increasingly  important  as- 
sistant, and  her  spouse  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  availa  )le  to  the 
wives  of  male  employees  or  ^!  embers  of 
Congress. 

In  1964  more  than  600,000  women  were 
working  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  This  number, 
slightly  over  half  as  high  as  the  World 
War  II  peak,  was  considerably  above  the 
prewar  level  of  about  173,000  women. 

Last  November,  the  Civil  SeJvice  Com- 
mission reported  that  there  were  2,855,- 
772  civilian  employees  under  ills  jurisdic- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  nojexact  fig- 
ures are  available  telling  us  now  many 
of  these  employees  are  womenJ  but  prob- 
ably 600,000  or  more.  We  do  mow,  how- 
ever, that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
expects  about  6,000  persons  t 
service  each  month  due  to  d^ 
tirement.  Obviously,  some  o 
women,  and  if  they  leave  th 
well  as  the  service,  there  are 
benefits  available  to  their 
Naturally,  if  a  woman  can  cla 
of  foresight,  and  retire  just 
her  death,  she  can  name  he: 
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leave  the 
th  or  re- 
these  are 
earth  as 
o  siirvivor 
husbands, 
the  gift 
revious  to 
husband 
beneficiary  and  he  thus  beconies  eligible 
for  survivors'  benefits.  Naturally,  few 
persons  can  claim  this  type  of  talent. 

I  cannot  report  statistics  I  regarding 
the  ages  and  marital  status  of  the  women 
employed  by  the  Federal  Gqyernment, 
but  I  can  note  some  meaningjful  statis- 
tics on  the  employment  of  women  during 
1965.  These  total  percentages  no  doubt 
do  not  differ  widely  from  thi  percent- 
ages within  the  labor  force  oi  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

According  to  a  bulletin  from]  the  Labor 
Department,  women  represented  35  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  and  ha^f  of  these 
women  workers  were  over  40  years  of 
age.  Almost  3  out  of  every  5  women 
workers  are  married,  and  considering 
only  the  married  women  wh)D  are  not 
separated  from  their  husbands,  a  total 
of  34  percent  wpre  working  during  1965. 
This  is  over  one-third. 

Certainly  these  34  percent^many  of 
them  over  40 — are  making  ^bstantial 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  their 
families.  These  contributions  doubtless 
frequently  take  the  form  of  college  tui- 
tion, rent,  or  mortgage  payments.  Ob- 
viously, the  death  of  the  working  wife 
would  affect  the  bereaved  husband's  and 
children's  standard  of  living  in  most 
cases. 

Even  though  the  female  ei>iployee  is 
contributing  substantially,  she  apparent- 
ly is  not  often  working  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  husband  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port due  to  mental  or  physical  disability 
nor  is  she  responsible  for  more  than  half 
of  his  support,  although  years  ago  these 
conditions  were  probably  the  most  fre- 
quent reasons  for  women  to  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  the  working  force.  The  44th 
annual  report  from  the  Boafd  of  Ac- 
tuaries of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 


System  published  last  year  noted  that 
only  76  widowers  were  receiving  assist- 
ance as  survivors  of  deceased  employees 
while  more  than  61,000  widows  were 
deemed  eligible  imder  the  existing  law. 

Since  1940  American  women  have 
been  responsible  for  the  major  share  in 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force.  In  addi- 
tion to  recent  national  recognition  of 
their  numbers,  this  Nation  has  increas- 
ingly been  alerted  to  their  present-day 
needs  and  their  varied  professional  po- 
tential. Their  contributions  are  no 
longer  questioned.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  included  women  among 
their  Members  in  varied  numbers  ever 
since  Jeannette  Rankin  took  her  seat  in 
1917  after  election  returns  in  Montana 
were  counted.  Only  one  Congress  since — 
the  66th — failed  to  include  at  least  one 
female  Representative.  It  Is  certainly 
fair  and  just  that  the  90th  Congress  cor- 
rect the  discrimination  we  have  previous- 
ly permitted  among  our  own  Members 
and  our  employees  simply  through  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  existing  outdated 
provisions. 

When  enacted,  my  proposal  would  de- 
lete the  conditions  stating  that  the  hus- 
band of  a  Member  of  Congress  or  Fed- 
eral employee  dying  while  still  active, 
would  have  to  be  defined  as  incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  mental  or  physi- 
cal disability  and  show  he  had  been  de- 
pendent on  his  wife  for  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  his  support.  These  specifica- 
tions are  no  longer  applicable — men  tmd 
women  frequently  share  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities and  make  similar  time- 
consuming  demands  on  their  spouses. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  title  5,  sec- 
tion 8341,  is  simple:  It  merely  deletes 
the  existing  offending  restrictions  and 
provides  completely  equal  benefits  to  the 
survivors  of  both  male  and  female  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


MARTIAL  LAW  FOR  ARLINGTON 
CEMETERY? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been  urging 
that  something  be  done  to  relieve  the 
problems  created  by  the  rapidly  shrink- 
ing number  of  available  burial  spaces  in 
our  national  cemetery  system. 

Congress  has  failed  to  take  action  while 
the  emergency  continued  to  grow. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  appar- 
ently feeling  that  action  was  necessary, 
issued  a  statement  late  Friday  after- 
noon— February  10 — that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  martial  law  for  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

I  think  that  It  is  obvious  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  overstepped  its 
authority  in  deciding  to  change  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  burial  at  Arling- 
ton— requirements  which  were  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 


And  yet,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
the  Defense  Establishment  is  simply  pro. 
tecting  its  own — an  understandable,  if 
not  defensible,  attitude.  An  attitude 
perhaps,  which  Congress  should  adopt  oii 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  veterans  as  a 
whole. 

Less  than  5  years  ago,  when  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Afifairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  apparently  was  not  so 
sure  that  they  had  this  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  new  eligibility  list.  Yet,  on 
Friday,  they  blandly  announced  that 
burials  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
"will  be  limited  to  Medal  of  Honor  win. 
ners,  active  duty  and  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  who  have  also  served 
in  high  positions  in  the  Federal  C3rovem- 
ment." 

During  the  1962  hearings,  Subcomniit- 
tee  Chairman  J.  T.  Rutherford  ques- 
tioned Col.  Harry  D.  Temple,  Chief  of 
the  Memorial  Division,  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps.  Colonel  Temple  stated 
flatly  that  the  Army  had  no  control  over 
eligibility  for  burial  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  as  tills  eligibility  was  de- 
termined by  law.  I  quote  from  those 
hearings : 

Mr.  Rutherford.  That  Is  not  a  solution, 
though.  Colonel.  II  you  close  down  all  other 
national  cemeteries,  and  eventually  they  will 
be,  acquiring  more  land  Itself  will  not  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  closing  at  some  time  ol 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Do  you 
propose  any  kind  of  new  restrictions,  unde- 
sirable as  they  might  be,  any  new  qualifica- 
tions or  restrictions  on  the  burial  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery? 

Colonel  Temple.  Eligibility  for  burial  In 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  deter- 
mined by  law.     We  have  no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  RuTHERTORD.  But  you  made  the  rec- 
ommendation Congress  not  expand  the  na- 
tional system.  I  thought  you  might  alto 
have  recommendations  for  the  restrictlom 
of  qualifications  at  this  particular  national 
cemetery,  Arlington,  to  prevent  it  being 
closed  at  some  future  date.  Eventually  it 
will  be.  We  can  only  expand  the  national 
cemetery  at  Arlington  just  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  time.  Do  you  have  any  other  sug- 
gestions other  than  purchasing  more  land? 

Colonel  Temple.  We  have  considered  that 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  attempt  to  re- 
strict, and  we  have  yet  been  unable  to  find 
a  workable  way  to  restrict  burials  in  that 
area. 

There  have  been  proposals  to  restrict  It 
to  what  are  called  heroes,  or  to  war  dead,  or 
to  ones  who  have  war  service.  After  con- 
siderable consideration,  these  were  found  to 
be  administratively  impossible,  almost,  for 
the  Army  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Colonel,  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  facetious,  but  what  is  your  criteria,  or 
qualification,  or  definition  of  a  hero? 

Colonel  Temple.  That  Is  one  thing  we  have 
never  been  able  to  determine,  and  we  are  In 
no  position  in  the  Army  to  determine  that. 
Every  mother  considers  her  boy  a  hero. 

Well,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
now  chosen  to  establish  new  criteria— 
whether  it  is  legal  or  not  and  whether  a 
mother  considers  her  boy  a  hero  or  not. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  announced 
that  they  will  sicquire  small  parcels  of 
additional  land  for  gravesite  develop- 
ment at  two  California,  one  New  Jersey, 
one  Kentucky,  and  one  Virginia  ceme- 
tery.   This  authority  they  do  have  but 
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they  have  chosen  not  to  use  it  for  many 
years  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  scope  of  the 
problem  concerning  national  cemeteries 
deserves  inMiediate  attention.  I  think 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  Congress 
probably  needed  to  be  spurred  into  ac- 
tion. Perhaps  this  unusual  action  on 
their  part  was  taken  in  order  to  stimu- 
late congressional  intervention. 

Certainly  the  new  directive  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  effort  toward  pei-manent 
solution.  They  do  not  indicate  how 
small  the  additions  to  the  five  ceme- 
teries in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  are, 
but  I  would  judge,  at  the  rate  which 
burials  are  taking  place,  this  would  be  a 
very  temporary  stopgap  move  designed 
to  take  a  little  of  the  edge  off  the  crit- 
icism which  they  knew  would  arise  as 
a  result  of  the  new  criteria  announced 
for  eligibility  to  be  buried  at  Arlington. 

I  have  urged  that  the  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  national  cem- 
eteries be  transferred  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  have  also  proposed 
that  a  new  national  cemetery  be  estab- 
lished in  Los  Angeles  County. 

I  have  taken  these  actions  based  on 
the  fact  that  every  veteran  who  has 
been  honorably  discharged  is  eligible  for 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  This  Is  a 
commitment  made  by  Congress — a  prom- 
ise we  are  making  to  every  draftee  and 
enlisted  man  who  enters  the  armed 
services. 

Either  we  should  honor  these  com- 
mitments, or  we  should  stop  making  the 
promises.  The  law  establishing  eligibil- 
ity is  a  sham  if  there  is  no  burial  space 
available — or,  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  change  the  eligibility  criteria 
at  will.  If  new  criteria  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Defense  Department  for 
Arlington  at  this  time,  what  is  to  stop 
them  for  extending  this  criteria  through- 
out the  Nation  when  the  problem  be- 
comes even  more  acute? 

Last  year  we  passed  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  promising  education  benefits  for  vet- 
erans when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
Would  we,  for  1  minute,  think  of  al- 
lowing the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
change  the  eligibility  criteria  if  they 
were  to  suddenly  find  that  too  many  vet- 
erans were  choosing  to  take  advantage  of 
these  benefits?  Or,  perhaps,  the  VA 
might  decide  that  hospital  beds  were  in 
such  short  supply  and  would  establish 
new  "criteria"  for  eligibility  to  receive 
treatment  at  a  veterans  hospital. 

No;  the  Veterans'  Administration 
seems  to  have  a  slightly  different  phi- 
losophy than  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  no  veterans  hospital  is  available  to 
an  eligible  veteran  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation, we  even  pay  his  bill  at  a  private 

hospital. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Hopefully,  we  can  thank  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  head. 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  provided  the  leadership  for 
us  to  follow  in  proposing  extensive  bene- 
fits for  the  veterans  who  return  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
message  the  President  has  sent  to  us  for 
our  consideration,  and  I  am  pledging  my 
full  support  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  not  only  fair  and  just — it 
is  a  pledge  of  this  Nation  that  we  will 
never  downgrade  the  young  men  who  are 
facing  death  in  order  that  free  men  may 
live  in  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Texas  have  applauded  this  action  of  the 
President.  I  am  likewise  proud  to  say 
that  the  press  of  Texas  gave  important 
space  to  the  announcement  and  com- 
mented on  the  message  editorially.  An 
example  is  this  editorial  comment  from 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller,  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  Tex.,  dated  February  2,  1967: 
Veterans  op  Vietnam  War  Should  Get  Pull 
Benefits 
President  Johnson  Is  unlikely  to  have  any 
trouble  in  Congress  getting  the  full  benefits 
he  has  requested  for  veterans  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  has  always  been  one  area  of 
public  policy  where  Congress'  sense  of  patri- 
otism has  overcome  its  sense  of  economy,  and 
few  Americans  will  argue  with  that. 

Congress  first  adopted  a  policy  of  broad 
benefits  for  veterans — educational  training, 
housing  loans,  medical  care,  disability  com- 
pensation, pensions  and  insurance — after 
World  War  II.  And  generally  it  is  believed 
that  those  benefits  contributed  more  to  the 
nation's  social  progress  and  economic  de- 
velopment than  they  cost  the  taxpayers.  But 
even  if  they  had  not,  they  would  have  been 
justified  as  compensation  for  hazardous  serv- 
ice to  the  country. 

There  was  no  serious  controversy  over  ex- 
tending World  War  II  veterans'  benefits  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war.  a  conflict  fought 
under  United  Nations'  auspices.  Earlier  the 
status  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  was 
less  clear,  because  It  was  not  an  oflBclally  de- 
clared war.  That  fiction  is  now  so  thin,  how- 
ever, that  It  is  not  likely  to  figure  impor- 
tantly in  the  President's  request.  A  1966  GI 
bill  has  already  extended  partial  benefits. 
The  Vietnam  veterans  certainly  deserve  the 
requested  equal  benefits,  and  they  will  sure- 
ly get  them. 

Congress  may  give  more  critical  attention 
to  the  second  part  of  President  Johnson's 
projxwal,  which  Is  to  Increase  various  phases 
of  benefits  for  veterans  of  all  wars.  This 
will  involve  a  large  and  long-term  outlay,  and 
what  the  nation  can  afford  will  have  to  be 
weighed  against  other  budget  priorities.  The 
probable  prospect  is,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's broader  prop^osal  will  be  met  in  full 
or  nearly  so. 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS  OF 
■VIETNAM 

Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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PROTEST  OF  INEQUITABLE  CUT- 
BACKS IN  FEDERAL-AID  HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS  TO  INDIANA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  announced  cutbacks  in  Federal 
highway  funds  have  an  inequitable  effect 
on  Indiana.  Last  November  23  the  ad- 
ministration armounced  a  cutback  of  17.5 
percent  on  the  highway  fund  allocations 
to  the  States,  and  a  freezing  of  the  un- 
obligated funds  the  States  had  been  al- 
located for  future  contracts.  The  result 
Is  that  Indiana  faces  a  53 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  funds  for  highways. 

The  cutback  hits  Indiana  especially 
hard  because  Indiana  possesses  no  bond- 
ing authority  and  cannot  obligate  appor- 
tioned Federal-aid  highway  funds  im- 
mediately upon  receipt,  as  several  States 
can.  Rather,  Indiana  is  obliged  to  carry 
over  unobligated  funds  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  in  order  to  maintain  a  balanced 
highway  construction  program. 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  highway 
funds  that  would  have  been  available  to 
Indiana  from  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30, 
1967,  is  $154  million.  The  17.5-percent 
cutback  in  these  funds  amounts  to  $15.3 
million.  At  the  same  time,  $66.6  million 
in  unobligated  carryover  funds  have  also 
been  frozen.  This  leaves  a  balance  of 
only  $72.1  million  in  1967  apportioned 
funds  left  after  the  total  cutback.  Thus, 
Indiana  has  been  subjugated  to  a  total 
reduction  of  53  percent,  or  $81.9  million, 
in  Federal  highway  funds. 

Of  the  $72.1  million  available  to  In- 
diana, the  amomit  already  obligated  at 
the  time  of  the  announced  cutbacks  was 
$56  million.  Moreover,  there  were  re- 
strictions placed  upon  the  remaining 
$16.1  million.  None  of  these  funds  were 
to  be  obligated  in  the  January,  February, 
March  1967  quarter.  Of  this  amount,  $6 
million  must  be  used  to  clear  right-of- 
way  projects  that  were  already  in  the 
purchasing  stage.  Thus,  only  $10.1  mil- 
lion was  left  for  Indiana's  highway  con- 
sti-uction  work  over  the  entire  6-month 
period,  January  1,  1967,  through  June 
30,  1967. 

I  commend  the  administration's  action 
in  cutting  back  funds  in  order  to  relieve 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy. 
The  cutback  should  fall  equally  upon  the 
50  States,  however,  so  that  each  is 
equally  unhappy.  When  Indiana  suffers 
a  53-percent  reduction  and,  for  example. 
New  York  only  an  18-percent  reduction, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  cutback  is  in- 
equitable in  application.  Indiana  is  be- 
ing unduly  penalized  by  the  cutback 
simply  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  chosen  to  finance  its  highway  sys- 
tem. If  a  State  had  obligated  all  or  most 
of  its  fiscal  year  apportionment  previous 
to  July  1,  1966,  then  that  SUte  did  not 
have  any  1967  funds  from  which  to  take 
the  deduction.  As  a  result,  only  the 
three-quarters  of  1968  apportionment  be- 
came subject  to  the  17.5-percent  cutback. 
Surely  a  State,  such  as  Indiana,  which 
possesses  no  bonding  power  tmder  its 
constitution,  and  cannot  obligate  the 
Federal  matching  funds  as  soon  as  they 
are  received,  is  justified  in  bringing  high- 
way construction  to  the  same  status  as 
those  States  which  obhgate  the  funds 
more  quickly. 
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Approximately  75  percent  of  the  cut- 
back in  Indiana  is  in  interstate  funds. 
This  means  that  safer,  dual-line,  lim- 
ited-access highways,  just  as  liiportant 
to  Indiana  as  any  other  State,  will  not 
be  built.  Indiana  still  has  307  mdles  of  its 
allotted  1,116  miles  to  construct.  The 
passage  of  time  proves  the  benefits  of  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  dosirability 
of  completing  it  promptly.  The  death 
rate  on  the  safety-engineered  l^iterstate 
Highway  System  is  only  2.8  per  100  mil- 
lion miles  of  travel,  compared  with  7.7 
deaths  per  100  million  miles  trjiveled  on 
other  roads.  The  rapid  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  is  I  essential 
to  the  lives  and  physical  well-being  of  all 
of  our  citizens. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  redaction  of 
highway  funds  should  fall  equblly  upon 
the  several  States,  allowing  highway 
construction  to  continue  in  all  [States  at 
a  somewhat  reduced  level.  Thfese  unob- 
ligated funds,  now  frozen,  in  the  sum  of 
$66.6  million  should  be  releasee!  to  Indi- 
ana in  order  to  restore  Indiana's  high- 
way program  to  a  level  comparable  to 
the  national  average. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Presijdent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  pf  Trans- 
portation, the  Director  of  the  bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Federal  i  Highway 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Pubjic  Roads, 
to  reconsider  the  unfair  effect  of  this  cut- 
back and  restore  Indiana  and|  similarly 
situated  States  to  a  fair  share  ♦f  Federal 
highway  fimds.  | 


MISUSE  OF  RECLASSIFICAinON  BY 
THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  niay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matteij. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Louisiana?  I 

There  was  no  objection.      | 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,!  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
recently  ruled  that  the  selective  service 
law  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the  draft 
system  to  punish  registrants  for  express- 
ing their  views  on  national  poJlcy  or  for 
engaging  in  conduct  unrelated  to  the 
operation  of  the  draft.  Both  in  clarity 
and  in  concept,  I  believe  this  decision  Is 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  the(  American 
judiciary.  I 

The  case  Involves  two  University  of 
Michigan  students  from  New  York  who 
participated  in  an  attempted  sit-in  at 
the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  draft  Ijoard  office 
in  October  1965  to  protest  thi$  country's 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Along  with  several  other  demonstrators, 
they  were  subsequently  convicted  of  tres- 
passing. I  did  not  condone  ithe  sit-in, 
and  I  do  not  question  the  propriety  of 
their  convictions. 

I  strongly  objected,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  students  were  aUo  reclassi- 
fied by  their  New  York  City  draft  boards 
from  n-S  status — student  deferment — 
to  I-A— eligible  for  Immediftte  induc- 
tion—solely to  punish  theni  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  sit-in. 

What  was  particularly  appalling  to  me 


was  that  this  use  of  the  reclassification 
procedure  was  requested  by  the  New 
York  City  director  of  selective  service. 
More  importantly,  it  was  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, but  strongly  supported,  by  the 
Selective  Service  Director,  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey. 

At  the  time  these  students  were  re- 
classified, I  stated  that  I  felt  the  draft 
boards  acted  without  jurisdiction  and 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  My 
contention  has  now  been  borne  out  by 
the  court's  unanimous  decision  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  ,     , 

This  opinion  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  Selective  Service  Sytsem,  from 
General  Hershey  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
to  the  local  draft  boards  at  the  bottom, 
may  not — either  legally  or  constitu- 
tionally— use  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  as  punishment  for  violations  of 
general  criminal  law  which  are  unrelated 
to  selective  service  classification. 

The  court's  decision  is  significant  in 
two  respects: 

First,  it  underscores,  in  strong  and  im- 
equlvocal  language,  that  the  first  amend- 
ment's free  speech  guarantees  and 
protections  may  not  be  abrogated  to  pun- 
ish draft  registrants  for  exercising  these 
constitutional  rights. 

Second,  it  recognizes  that  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  these  constitutional 
rights  outweighs  the  normal  judicial  pol- 
icy of  not  intervening  in  draft  classifica- 
tion Issues  prior  to  the  registrant's 
induction  into  the  military  service. 
The  court  noted: 

The  record  shows  that  attempts  to  secure 
relief  within  the  Selective  Service  System 
would  be  futile. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  corresponded  with 
General  Hershey  on  this  matter  over 
many  months,  and  I  have  been  continu- 
ally frustrated  by  his  failure  to  give  me 
any  meaningful  response  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  his  support  of  the  reclassifica- 
tion procedures  against  the  protesting 
students.  Indeed,  in  encouraging  the 
draft  boards  in  their  unwarranted,  capri- 
cious, and  unconstitutional  use  of  these 
procedures  to  stifie  dissent,  the  general 
blithely  ignored  the  position  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
who,  on  January  6,  1966.  stated: 

I  am  satisfled,  as  a  matter  of  both  law  and 
policy,  that  sanctions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  cannot  be  \ised 
to  stifle  constitutionally  protected  expression 
of  views.  In  short,  where  opinion  la  ex- 
pressed, If  there  Is  no  transgression  of  law. 
then  no  sanctions  can  be  Imposed.  If  there 
Is  a  transgression,  then  the  sanctions  which 
attach  to  It  are  all  that  should  be  applied. 

The  actions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Director  and  of  the  local  draft  boards  in 
this  and  related  cases  afford  yet  another 
example  of  the  pressing  need  for  a  thor- 
ough congressional  examination  into  the 
operations  of  both  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  held  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  so  that  the  Congress  can  devote 
the  time  and  thought  which  are  required 
for  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  the  se- 
lective service  draft  system,  prior  to  act- 
ing on  any  proposals  to  extend  the 
selective  service  induction  provisions 
which  expire  in  Jime. 


I  commend  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  the  court  of  appeals' 
decision  in  Wolff  against  Selective  Serv- 
ice  Local  Board  No.  16.  and  I  inclutle 
the  full  text  of  the  opinion  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Clr- 
ciiit.  No.  213,  September  term.  1966.  Ar- 
gued November  30,  1966;  decided  January 
30,  1967.  Docket  No.  30783] 
Peteb  Wout  and  Richard  Shortt.  Plain- 
ttfts-Appellants,  SiXEcnvE  Service  Local 
Board  No.  16,  Selective  Service  Local 
Board  No.  66,  and  Col.  Paul  Akst,  Indi- 
vidually AND  AS  Director  of  the  New  York 
Cttt  Headquarters  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Defendants,  Appellees 
(Before  Medina.  Friendly,  and  Smith,  Cir- 
cuit Judges.) 

Appeal  from  a  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York;  Edward  C.  McLean, 
Judge. 

Peter  Wolff  and  Richard  Shortt.  regis- 
trants In  Selective  Service  Boards  No.  16  and 
No.  66  respectively  appeal  from  a  Judgment 
dismissing  their  complaint  "for  lack  of  a 
Justiciable  controversy."  in  an  action  alleg- 
Ing  the  reclassification  of  appellants  from 
II-S  to  I-A  In  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Opinion  below  not  reported. 
Reversed. 

Robert  Layton,  New  York  N.Y.  (Ralph 
Pine  and  Alan  H.  Levine.  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
the  brief),  for  plaintiffs-appellants. 

Ezra  H.  Friedman,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney.  New  York,  N.Y.  (Arthur  S.  OUck, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Morgenthau.  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  New 
York.  N.Y..  on  the  brief),  for  defendant)- 
appellees. 
Medina.  Circuit  Judge: 

Peter  Wolff  and  Richard  Shortt,  registranU 
of  Selective  Service  Boards  No.  66  in  Queens 
County  and  No.  16  In  New  York  County 
were  classified  II-S  because  of  their  status 
as  full-time  students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  On  October  15.  1965  these  stu- 
dents and  others  participated  in  a  demon- 
stration to  protest  American  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  at  the  offices  of  a  Selective  Service 
local  board  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  At  the 
request  of  the  New  York  City  Director  of 
Selective  Service  the  local  boards  reclassified 
the  two  students  I-A.  The  request  was  based 
upon  the  assertion  that  by  participating  in 
the  demonstration  the  students  become  "de- 
linquents" by  reason  of  their  alleged  viola- 
tion of  Section  12(a)  of  the  Universal  MIU- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act.  Claiming 
that  the  local  boards  acted  wholly  without 
Jurisdiction  and  in  violation  of  their  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly  and  of  their  Sixth  Amendment  rights 
as  well.  Wolff  and  Shortt  brought  thU  ac- 
tion against  the  local  boards  and  the  Direc- 
tor to  bring  about  a  return  of  their  student 
deferments.  On  motion,  based  upon  the 
allegations  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  com- 
plaint. Judge  McLean  dismissed  the  action 
for  lack  of  "a  Justiciable  controversy"  and 
Wolff  and  Shortt  appeal. 

We  disagree.  The  two  local  boards  did 
act  without  Jurisdiction,  the  record  shovre 
that  attempts  to  secure  relief  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  would  be  futue, 
and  the  threat  to  First  Amendment  rights 
is  of  such  immediate  and  Irreparable  con- 
sequence not  simply  to  these  students  but 
to  others  as  to  require  prompt  action  by  the 
courts  to  avoid  an  erosion  of  these  precious 
constitutional  rights.  Under  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  an  injunction  couia 
properly  Issue.  But  the  question,  whether 
the  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  the  value 
of  $10,000  exclusive  of  Interest  and  cosu, 
not  decided  below,  remains  open  and  must 
be  passed  upon  in  due  course. 
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See  United  States  v.  \fitchell,  ■ 


F.  2d 


Section  12  of  the  Act'  Is  a  lengthy  penal 
statute  covering  offenses  committed  by  regis- 
trants and  by  members  of  local  boards.  Jur- 
isdiction over  these  offenses  is  given  to  the 
united  SUtes  District  Courts.  With  respect 
to  some  of  these  offenses,  however,  such  as 
the  failure  of  any  person  knowingly  to  "fall 
or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty 
required  of  him  under  or  in  execution  of 
this  title,"  to  the  extent  that  the  statute 
affects  registrants,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Court  is.  In  effect,  concurrent  with 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  local 
boards.  Thus  a  parallel  clause  of  the  regu- 
lations provides  that  if  a  registrant  falls  to 
produce  certain  requested  Information  or  to 
appear  for  questioning,  he  may  under  32 
CPB  Section  1642.4(a)  be  declared  a  delin- 
quent and  classified  or  reclassified  I-A. 
Also  under  Section  12  various  draftees  have 
been  convicted  In  United  States  District 
Courts  for  failure  to  appear  for  Induction. 


1  Section   12(a)    50  U.S.C,   Appx.  Section 
462(a): 

Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  charged  as  herein 
provided  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  [sections  451. 
453,  454.  455.  456  and  458-471   of  this  Ap- 
pendix], or  the  rules  or  regulations  made  or 
directions  given  thereunder,  who  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  to  perform  such  duty, 
and  any  person  charged  with  such  duty,  or 
having  and  exercising  any  authority  under 
said  title  [said  sections  1,  rules,  regulations, 
or  directions  who  shall  knowingly  make,  or 
be  a  party  to  the  making,  of  any  false,  im- 
proper, or  incorrect  registration,   classifica- 
tion, physical  or  mental  examination,  defer- 
ment, induction,  enrollment,  or  muster,  and 
any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make,  or  be 
a  party  to  the  making,  of  any  false  statement 
or  certificate  regarding  or  bearing  upon   a 
classification  or  in  support  of  any  request  for 
a  particular  classification,  for  service  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  [said  sections],  or 
rules,  regulations,  or  directions  made  pur- 
suant thereto,  or  who  otherwise  evades  or 
refiises  registration  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title  [said  sections],  or  who  knowingly  coun- 
sels, aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service  in  the  armed  forces  or 
any  of  the  requirements  of  this  title   [said 
sections],   or  of   said   rules,   regulations,   or 
directions,  or  who  In  any  manner  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  under  or  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  title   (said  sections],  or  rules. 
reg\ilatlons,  or  directions  made  pursuant  to 
this  title  (said  sections],  or  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  knowingly  hinder  or  inter- 
fere or  attempt  to  do  so  in  any  way.  by  force 
or  violence  or  otherwise,   with  the   admin- 
istration of  this  title  fsald  sections]  or  the 
rules  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
or  who  conspires  to  commit  any  one  or  more 
of  such  offenses,  shall,  upon  conviction  in 
any  district  court  of   the  United  States  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment,  or  if  subject  to 
military  or  naval  law  may  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  a  court  martial  may  direct. 
No  person  shall  be  tried  by  court  martial  in 
any  case  arising  under  this  title  (said  sec- 
tions] unless  such  person  has  been  actually 
inducted  for  the  training  and  service  pre- 
scribed under  this  title    [said  sections]    or 
unless  he  Is  subject  to  trial  by  court  martial 
under  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title  [said  sections) .    Precedence  shall 
be  given  by  courts  to  the  trial  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  this  title  (said  sections],  and  such 
cases  shall,   upon  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  be  advanced  on  the  docket  for  Im- 
mediate hearing. 


(2  Clr.  1966)    and  United  States  v.  Hogans. 
F.  2d (2  Clr.  1966). 

The  conduct  of  these  New  York  students, 
registrants  in  Local  Boards  Nos.  16  and  66. 
in  participating  In  the  demonstration  in 
Michigan  on  October  15.  1965  could,  as  Judge 
McLean  assumed,  be  claimed  to  fall  under 
another  provision  of  Section  12  which  makes 
It  a  federal  criminal  offense  for  any  person  to 
"knowingly  hinder  or  Interfere  or  attempt  to 
do  so  In  any  way,  by  force  or  violence  or 
otherwise,  with  the  administration  of  this 
title"  »  and  no  regulation  authorizes  a  draft 
board  to  declare  a  registrant  a  delinquent 
or  to  reclassify  him  for  such  action.  As 
Jursldlctlon  over  offenses  of  this  character 
Is  exclusively  granted  to  the  District  Courts, 
we  hold  that  the  Local  Boards  lacked  au- 
thority to  decide  that  Wolff  and  Shortt  were 
"delinquents"  by  reason  of  their  violation  of 
the  terms  of  this  portion  of  Section  12.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  these  two  students  have  never 
been  Indicted  or  tried  or  convicted  of  this 
offense  in  a  District  Court,  the  two  Local 
Boards,  appellees,  exceeded  their  Judlsdlctlon 
by  reclassifying  the  two  students  I-A. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  registrants  or  others  for  conduct  by 
them  In  violation  of  either  federal  or  state 
criminal  laws,  subject  to  such  defenses  as 
may  be  alleged  and  established.  What  we 
hold  In  this  case  is  that  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  local  boards  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  punish  these  registrants  by  re- 
classifying them  I-A  because  they  protested 
as  they  did  over  the  Government's  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

II 

Despite  the  foregoing,  the  Government 
takes  the  position  that  the  District  Court 
properly  concluded  that  it  lacked  the  power 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  and  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  may  be  affirmed  on 
several   grounds. 

Irrespective  of  the  existence  of  the  power 
to  do  so,  the  courts,  and  particularly  this 
Court,  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
bring  any  phase  of  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  under  Judicial 
scrutiny.  The  very  nature  of  the  Service  de- 
mands that  it  operate  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency, unimpeded  by  external  interference. 
Only  the  most  weighty  consideration  could 
induce  us  to  depart  from  this  long  stand- 
ing policy.  But  of  all  constitutional  rights, 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  of  assembly  are 
the  most  perishable,  yet  the  most  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  American  democracy. 
Historically,  these  preferred  and  paramount 
rights  have  continually  come  under  attack 
from  the  best  Intentloned  sources.  And 
once  the  erosion  of  these  rights  is  permitted 
to  begin,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  halt 
and  the  intervening  damage  may  be  ir- 
reparable. Here  it  is  the  free  expression  of 
views  on  issues  of  critical  current  national 
importance  that  is  Jeopardized.  On  such 
topics  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  It  Is 
imperative  that  the  public  debate  be  full  and 
that  each  segment  of  our  society  be  per- 
mitted freely  to  express  Its  views.  Thus  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  In  this  case  that 
the  draft  boards  have  unlawfully  suppressed 
criticism    must    take    precedence    over    the 


policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  or 
the  Selective   Service. 

We  turn,  then  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Government  that  the  District  Court  lacks 
the  power  to  pass  upon  the  Issues. 
a. 
Subject  matter  jurisdiction 

Appellants  have  Invoked  the  general  fed- 
eral question  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Court  under  28  U.S.C,  Section  1331.  As 
the  controversy  Involves  the  alleged  violation 
of  rights  arising  out  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  federal  statutes,  appellants'  view 
must  be  correct  unless  some  federal  statute 
other  than  Section  1331  makes  an  excep- 
tion in  matters  affecting  the  administration 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  We  are  told 
that  60  VS.C,  Appx.  Section  460(b)(3) 
which  provides  that  "the  decisions  of  such 
local  board  shall  be  final"  is  such  a  statute. 
But  It  is  difficult  to  undersUnd  how  the 
Government  can  so  argue  at  this  date  In 
the  light  of  the  express  rejection  of  such 
a  construction  of  Section  460(b)  (3)  in  Estep 
v.  United  States,  327  U.S.  114  (1946).  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  the 
"authority  of  the  local  boards"  is  "circum- 
scribed both  by  the  Act  and  by  the  regula- 
tions" and  is  "llnUted  to  action  'within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions.' "  Thus  the  Court 
concluded  that  "it  Is  only  orders  'within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions'  that  are  made 
final."  327  VS.  at  120.  Regarding  Section 
460  ^  the  Court  explained : 

The  provisions  making  the  decisions  of  the 
local  boards  "final"  means  to  us  that  Con- 
gress chose  not  to  give  administrative  action 
under  this  Act  the  customary  scope  of  Ju- 
dicial review  which  obtains  under  other 
statutes.  It  means  that  the  courts  are  not 
to  weigh  the  evidence  to  determine  whether 
the  classification  made  by  the  local  boards 
was  Justified.  The  decisions  of  the  local 
boards  made  In  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions are  final  even  though  they  may  be  er- 
roneous. The  question  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
local  board  Is  reached  only  if  there  is  no  basis 
In  fact  for  the  classification  which  It  gave  the 
registrant.    327  U.S.  at  122-23. 

The  Government  concedes,  of  course,  that 
the  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  classi- 
fication orders  in  criminal  prosecutions  or 
In  an  appropriate  habeas  corpus  proceeding 
but  it  asserts  that  the  courts  lack  the  "power" 
to  Inquire  Into  classifications  at  an  earlier 
point.  All  of  which  seems  to  us  to  admit 
Jurisdiction  over  subject  matter  and  affect 
merely  a  quite  different  point,  namely  the 
presence  of  a  Justiciable  controversy,  a  sub- 
ject   to    which    we    shall    now    direct    our 

attention. 

B. 

Justiciability 
The  Government  further  argues  that  this 
case  is  not  ripe  for  adjudication  because 
appellants  have  failed  to  exhaust  their  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  because  they  can- 
not demonstrate  irreparable  injury.  The 
courts  ordinarily  will  not  adjudicate  a  matter 
which  may  become  moot  through  subsequent 
action  by  the  executive.    Nor  will  the  courts 


» According  to  appellants'  brief  the  De- 
linquency Notice  sent  by  Local  Board  No.  16 
to  Wolff  stated : 

1)  You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  Local 
Board  has  declared  you  to  be  a  delinquent 
because  of  your  failure  to  perform  the  fol- 
lowing duty  or  duties  required  of  you  under 
the  selective  service  law: 

October  15.  1965 — Violation  of  Section 
12-A  of  the  Universal  Military  and  Training 
Service  Act  as  amended,  as  you  interfered 
with  the  administration  of  Selective  Service 
System  of  Local  Board  No.  85,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


•  50  U.S.C,  Appx.  Section  460(b)(3) 
reads  in  relevant  part:  Such  local  boards 
•  ♦  *  shall,  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  have  the  power 
within  the  respective  Jurisdictions  of  such 
local  boards  to  hear  and  determine,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  appeal 
boards  herein  authorized,  all  questions  or 
claims  with  respect  to  Inclusion  for.  or 
exemption  or  deferment  from,  training  and 
service  under  this  title,  of  all  individuals 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local  boards. 
The  decisions  of  such  local  boards  shall  be 
final,  except  where  an  appeal  Is  authorized 
and  is  taken  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 
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visory  opinion. 

Thus  In  the  usual  run  of 
cases,  the  registrant  must  wait 
celves   an   induction   order,   and 
obeyed   it  or  Is   prosecuted   for 
obey  It.  before  the  courts  may 
classiflcation.     This  is  so  becau^ 
all  cases.  It  Is  service  In   the 
Itself,  and  not  the  mere 
constitutes  the  alleged  Injury. 
It  develop  that  for  Independent 
as  physical  disability  the  regis 
actually  wanted  by  the  armed 
never  have  sustained  a  legally 
Jury.    Perhaps  It  Is  true  that  a 
classification  will  cause  a  dlsar 
and  emotional  upset  but  this  is 
price  to  pay  for  the  efficient 
the  Selective  Service  and  It 
versally  held  that  such  injury 
clent  to  entitled  a  registrant  to 
order  relief. 

But,  while  the  general  run  of 
present  a  Justiciable  controversy 
follow  that  no  case  can.     Here  ' 
vant  whether  or  not  appellants 
Inducted.     The  effect  of  the  re 
Itself  Is  Immediately  to  curtail 
of  First  Amendment  rights,  for 
no  doubt  that  the  threat  of    - 
classification  upon  voicing 
national  policies  has  an 
on  the  behavior  of  appellants 
ilarly  situated. 

It  has  been  held  repeatedly 
threat  of  the  Imposition  of  u 
sanctions  will  cause  Immediate 
able  injury  to  the  free  exercise 
fragile  and  sensitive  to  su 
freedoms  of  speech  and 
right  to  vote.    Baggett  v.  Bu 
360   (1964):   NAACP  v.  Button, 
(1963):    Smith    v.    California, 
(1959).     Since  It  Is  the  mere 
constitutional  sanctions  whlcl- 
the  Injury,  the  courts  must  int 
to  vindicate  the  threatened 

Dombrowski  v.  Pfister.  380  U 
is  very  much  in  point.     There 
organization  sought  an 
various  state  officials  against 
enforcement  of  a  Subversives 
It  was  alleged  that  the  prosecut  I 
conducted  without  any  real 
success  and  was  In  fact  a 
ment  of  the  plaintiff.     A  three 
Court     dismissed     the 
ground  that  there  had  been 
Irreparable  Injury  to  federal  r 
the  case   was  a  proper  one 
Quite   similarly   to   our   case 
Court  allowed  that  the  Inconv 
normally  accompany  a  . 
sufficient  to  Invoke  federal  cour : 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  a 
ultimately  be  vindicated  through 
procedures.     Nevertheless, 
versed  the  District  Court  and 
Irreparable  Injury  had  been 
ond.   that  abstention   was   no 
Regarding  the  first  point,   th  ; 
|T|he  allegations  in   this  cor 
a  situation  In  which  defense 
criminal    prosecution   will    no 
quate   vindication   of   constlti 
They  suggest  that  a  substanti  al 
pairment  of  freedoms  of  ex 
cur  If  appellants  must  await 
disposition  and  ultimate  revl 
of  any  adverse  determination, 
tlons.  If  true,  clearly  show 

Moreover,    the    decision    of 
Court  In  Cameron  v.  Johnsor, 
( 1965) .  wherein  the  District 
the  statute  In  question  not 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Dom 
is  not  to  be  limited  to 
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unconstitutional  per  se.  Certainly  the  Jus- 
ticiability of  a  given  case  cannot  rest  upon 
a  distinction  between  a  statute  void  on  Its 
face  and  a  statute  which  U  being  applied 
in  an  unconstitutional  fashion  for  the  chill- 
ing effect  of  the  Illegal  Government  action  Is 
equally  great. 

Similarly  In  United  States  v.  Wood.  295  P. 
2d  772  (5  Clr.  1961),  the  federal  government 
secured  an  Injunction  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  against  a  state  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  Government  successfully  con- 
tended that  the  mere  threat  of  this  prosecu- 
tion so  Interfered  with  the  exercise  of  basic 
constitutional  rights  that  a  legally  cogniza- 
ble injury  had  resulted. 

Here  the  injury  caused  by  the  threatened 
impairment  of  appellants'  constitutional 
rights  is  magnified  "by  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  standard  which  the  Service  has  ap- 
plied. As  there  Is  no  statute  or  regulation  to 
guide  the  local  boards,  the  registrant  can- 
not know  whether  sit-ins  alone  will  be 
deemed  a  basis  for  recla^lflcation  or  whether 
sidewalk  demonstrations  or  even  more  re- 
mote conduct  are  to  be  Included.  See  Note, 
Federal-Question  Abstention,  80  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  604, 613  (1967). 

Where  basic  constitutional  rights  are  Im- 
periled, the  courts  have  not  required  a  series 
of  Injured  parties  to  litigate  the  permissible 
scope  of  the  statute  or  administrative  inter- 
pretation but  have  nullified  the  unconsitu- 
tional  action  and  required  the  Government 
to  start  in  the  first  Instance  with  a  statute 
or  interpretation  that  will  not  so  overhang 
free  expression  that  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  constitutionally  protected  rights  la  sup- 
pressed. See  also  NAACP  v.  Button,  supra: 
United  States  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  17  (1960): 
Winters  v.  New  York.  333  U.S.  507  (1948) .  In 
our  case  intervention  is  especially  appropri- 
ate because  for  reasons  Independent  of  the 
First  Amendment  the  entire  course  of  con- 
duct of  the  appellee  boards  is  Illegal  and 
cannot  be  saved  by  any  amount  of  narrowing 
construction. 

c. 
Exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
Normally  It  Is  desirable  not  only  that  the 
administration  function  with  a  minimum  of 
judicial  Interference  but  also  that,  when 
the  administration  does  err,  It  be  free  to 
work  out  Its  own  problems.  But,  as  noted 
above,  there  are  competing  policies  and 
when  as  here  a  serious  threat  to  the  exer- 
cise of  First  Amendment  rights  exists,  the 
policy  favoring  the  preservation  of  these 
rights  must  prevail.' 

Furthermore,  the  narrow  facts  presented 
on  this  appeal  show  clearly  that  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  relegating  appellants  to 
their  administrative  remedies. 

Appellants  were  part  of  a  larger  group  of 
demonstrators.  Some  of  appellants  compan- 
ions were  similarly  reclassified  I-A  and  have 
completed  their  appeals  within  the  admin- 
istration. The  national  appeal  board  has 
concluded  unanimously  that  the  reclassifica- 
tions were  valid  and,  further,  the  National 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  has  stated 


repeatedlv  that  the  reclassifications  were 
proper.'  There  are  no  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  which  would 
lead  to  a  contrary  result  in  appellants'  case 
and  we  are  most  reluctant  in  a  case  of  this 
Importance  to  require  appellants  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  same  futile  path  that  others 
have  trod  before.' 

When  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
the   exhaustion   of   administrative   remedies 
and  the  harm  from  the  continued  existence 
of   the   administrative   ruling   Is   great,  the 
courts   have  not  been  reluctant  to  discard 
this    doctrine.     See   McCulloch    v.    Socledad 
Nacional.  372  U.S.  10  ( 1963) ;  Leedom  v.  Kyne, 
358  U.S.  184  (1958) ;  Lichter  v.  United  State), 
334  U.S.  742  (1948);  Glover  v.  United  States, 
286  P.  2d  84   (8  Clr.   1961):   Bullard  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  253  F.  Supp.  391   (DU.C.  1966). 
m 
We   are  well    aware   that   many   reported 
cases  contain  language,  often  by  way  of  dic- 
tum as  In  Witmer  v.  United  States.  348  U.S. 
(1955),  relied  upon  below,  to  the  general  ef- 
fect that  the  review  of  classification  orders 
is  possible  only  In  criminal  proceedings  or 
on  habeas  corpus  petitions.    But  we  have 
discovered  no  case  which  contained  the  alle- 
gation that  the  classification  by  the  board 
had   the  Immediate  effect  of  depriving  the 
registrant   of   his   First   Amendment  right*. 
Nor,  in   fact,  have   we   discovered   any  case 
In  which  the  board  exceeded  its  Jurisdiction 
as  clearly  as  did  the  appellee  boards  In  this 
case. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  First  Amendment 
considerations  which  we  believe  compel  our 
intervention  at  this  time,  It  has  In  the  past 
been  suggested  that  when  a  local  board  acts 
In  flagrant  disregard  of  the  applicable  regu- 
lations and  thus  in  clear  excess  of  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  courts  may  Intervene  at 
any  time  to  rectify  the  situation.  Thus  in 
Schteartz  v.  Strauss,  206  F.  2d  767  (2  ttr. 
1953) ,  Judge  Frank  remarked  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  a  court  would  have  Jurisdiction 
to  review  a  classification  where  on  undis- 
puted facts  the  board's  lack  of  Jurisdiction 
was  manifest.  On  the  merits,  however,  he 
found  that  the  board  had  acted  properly  aa 
a  matter  of  law.  And  in  Touinsend  v.  Zim- 
merman. 237  P.  2d  376  (6  Clr.  1956)  Judge 
Stewart,  now  Justice  Stewart,  enjoined  a 
threatened  induction  when  it  appeared  clear- 
ly as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  board  had  vio- 
lated the  regulations  In  Issuing  Its  order. 

rv 

Because  Judge  McLean  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  suit  was  not  presently  Justiciable, 
he  held  no  occasion  to  determine  whether 
or  not  appellants  could  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  the  requisite  amount  in  con- 
troversy. It  Is  an  unfortunate  gap  In  the 
statutory  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courU 
that  our  ability  to  hear  a  suit  of  this  nature 
depends  on  whether  appellants  can  satisfac- 
torily show  Injury  in  the  amount  of  $10,000' 
but  the  fact  remains  and  on  remand  the  Dis- 
trict  Court   must  determine   this   question. 

Reversed. 
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'  In  Bond  v.  Floyd,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  December  5.  1966.  It  was  held  that 
the  courts  had  Jurisdiction  to  review  a  de- 
cision of  a  state  legislature  not  to  seat  one 
of  Its  duly  elected  members  when  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  action  was  taken  to  penalize 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
speech.  Of  course  that  case  arises  In  a  dif- 
ferent context  from  ours  but  It  further  es- 
tablishes the  principle  that  the  Judiciary 
must  be  prepared  to  intervene  In  areas  norm- 
ally left  to  the  other  branches  of  government, 
when  the  free  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
guarantees  is  Jeopardized.  That  the  Supreme 
Court  is  placing  Increasing  stress  on  the 
protection  of  the  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  See 
e.g..  Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  9,  1967. 


''  New  York  Times.  Dec.  23.  1965.  See  also 
New  York  Times.  Jan.  12,  1966  and  Feb 
18.  1966. 

"Furthermore,  it  Is  not  altogether  clear 
that  an  alternative  exists  to  this  suit  In 
which  the  legality  of  the  administrative 
sanctions  here  Imposed  may  be  contested. 
Certainly  should  these  appellants  be  found 
unfit  for  service  for  an  unrelated  reason  or 
not  be  called  to  service  at  all.  the  merits 
of  their  claim  can  never  otherwise  be  heard. 
Yet  the  chilling  effect  of  the  Government's 
sanction  would  persist  unabated. 

'Wechsler,  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  the 
Revision  of  the  Judicial  Code.  13  Law  S 
Contemp.  Prob.  211  (1948);  ALI,  Study  o! 
the  Division  of  Jurisdiction  Between  State 
and  Federal  Courts.  48-52  (Tent.  Draft  Not. 
4,  1966). 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUR  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably last  year  I  found  it  necessary  to 
vote  against  our  foreign  aid  budget  for 
the  first  time.  My  action  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  protest  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  AID  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  was  concerned  then  about  the 
exclusive  list  of  Vietnamese  importers, 
about  diversion  and  sale  of  strategic  ma- 
terials to  the  Vietcong  and  also  about 
lack  of  simple  business  management  con- 
sidering the  dollar  magnitude  of  goods 
involved  and  obvious  implications  of  this 
action  on  our  war  effort. 

My  colleague,  John  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions did  a  creditable  job  in  document- 
ing the  problems  with  the  AID  com- 
modity import  program  last  year. 

In  response  to  the  informal  invective 
of  Congress,  I  believe  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and,  particu- 
larly, the  new  Administrator,  William  S. 
Gaud,  has  done  a  creditable  job  of  re- 
orientation and  strengthening  the  safe- 
guards against  abuse  of  our  own  AID 
program. 

Undoubtedly  this  particular  program 
because  of  its  strategic  importance  will 
come  under  the  continuing  critical  eye 
of  the  Congress.  Further  safeguards 
may  be  required;  Administrator  Gaud, 
however,  in  his  January  9  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  points  up  the 
caution  that  is  currently  being  taken. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  incorpo- 
rate a  portion  of  the  report  as  prepared 
into  the  body  of  the  Record  : 

Department  of  State,  Agency 
FOR  International  Develop- 
ment, 


Washington,  D.C.,  January  9,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  submit  herewith  a 
year-end  report  on  the  management  of  AID 
commodity  assistance  programs  in  Vietnam 
and  what  we  are  doing  to  Improve  their 
effectiveness  and  prevent  their  misuse. 

Such  a  special  report  seemed  desirable  to 
me  because  the  magnitude  of  our  Vietnam 
aid  program  and  the  difficult  wartime  circum- 
stances under  which  It  must  be  administered, 
unique  In  AID'S  experience.  Effective  man- 
agement of  such  large  and  complex  programs 
would  be  a  demanding  task  In  any  develop- 
ing country.  It  has  been  especially  demand- 
ing in  a  country  whose  economy,  social  struc- 
ture, communications  and  transportation 
have  been  dislocated  by  a  long  war.  Rapid 
expansion  of  these  programs  to  meet  urgent 
requirements  In  1966  compounded  the  man- 
agement task. 

The  U.S.  has  provided  about  $455  million 
In  food,  equipment  and  other  civil  aid  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam  during  1966  to  support 
"revolutionary  development"  activities  In  the 
rural  areas,  fight  Inflation  throughout  the 
country,  establish  the  foundation  for  long- 
term  development,  and  provide  medical  and 
relief  supplies  to  the  victims  of  communist 
terror  and  aggression. 
To  administer  this  expanding  program,  the 

H^  Mission  staff  had  to  be  doubled  during 


the  year.  New  systems,  procedures  and  con- 
trols were  adopted  to  strengthen  safeguards 
against  abuses  and  facilitate  handling  of 
supplies.  These  Include  exchange  devalu- 
ation and  reforms  In  Import  procedures  made 
by  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  major 
changes  In  AID'S  Commercial  Import  Pro- 
gram operations,  expansion  and  improvement 
of  physical  facilities  and  management  of  the 
Vietnamese  ports,  a  large  Increase  In  U.S. 
advisory  services  and  auditing  staffs,  and  im- 
provements In  documentation  and  informa- 
tion  systems. 

Among  the  most  Important  specific  actions 
taken  were: 

Assignment  of  the  U.S.  Army's  1st  Logistic 
Command  to  supervise  the  handling  of  al- 
most all  AID  project  commodities  from  ship 
discharge  to  Government  warehouses: 

Assignment  of  the  125th  Terminal  Com- 
mand as  an  advisory  unit  to  the  Vietnamese 
director  of  the  Port  of  Saigon: 

Doubling  the  AID  Mission's  U.S.  auditing 
staff  and  the  assignment  of  controllers  and 
traveling  auditors  to  all  regions; 

Assignment  of  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs 
team  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  Customs 
Office  In  Improving  Its  procedures  and  spot- 
checking  AID-financed  commercial  Imports: 
A  decision  to  station  American  logistics  ad- 
visors in  provincial  and  regional  warehouses: 
and 

Development  of  an  automated  arrival  ac- 
counting system  for  AID's  commercial  Im- 
ports. 

Nonetheless,  as  generally  happens  In  war- 
time, there  has  been  some  Illegal  diversion  or 
other  loss  of  aid  supplies  to  Vietnam.  Any 
such  loss  Is  deplorable,  even  In  wartime,  and 
I  know  that  you  have  been  concerned,  as 
have  I  and  my  staff,  with  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  large  amounts  of  AID-flnanced 
commodities  are  not  stolen  or  otherwise 
diverted.  This  report  summarizes  our  work 
on  that  problem.  It  reviews  the  AID  Mis- 
sion's estimates  of  the  recent  and  current 
rates  of  loss  in  the  major  program  categories 
and  measures  to  reduce  these  losses. 

These  estimates,  which  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  carefully  reviewed  findings 
available.  Indicate  that  In  recent  months  no 
more  than  5-6%  of  all  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance commodities  delivered  to  Vietnam  were 
stolen  or  otherwise  diverted. 

Though  these  rates  of  loss  are  comparable 
to  or  lower  than  losses  in  other  war  zones 
under  less  difficult  conditions,  they  are  by  no 
means  acceptable  and  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  reduce  them  further.  Management  im- 
provements now  in  force  or  being  initiated 
are  expected  to  reduce  losses  substantially 
over  the  coming  year.  I  am  confident  that 
my  next  report  to  you  will  reflect  further 
Improvement  In  the  management  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  AID  commodity  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Gaud. 


Management  op  AID  Commodfty  Programs. 
Vietnam,  1966 
(January    1967) 
I.  introduction 

AID  has  undertaken  In  Vietnam  a  war- 
time economic  assistance  program  unprece- 
dented m  Its  magnitude  and  Intensity. 

In  late  1965,  It  became  necessary  to  In- 
crease vastly  the  AID  and  Pood  for  Peace 
commodity  programs  In  order  to  bolster  the 
Vietnamese  economy  against  Inflationary 
pressures  resulting  from  the  U.S.  and  Viet- 
namese mlUtary  build-up,  to  provide  greater 
support  to  the  "revolutionary  development" 
program  In  the  rural  areas,  and  to  furnish 
relief  and  medical  supplies  to  refugees  and 
other  victims  of  the  "shooting  war." 

To  be  effective,  our  response  to  these  ur- 
gent requirements  had  to  be  full  and  fast. 
Obligation  of  funds  and  the  Initiation  of 
orders  for  the  programs  had  to  be  started  at 
once,  even  before  all  the  personnel  needed 
to  manage  them  were  on  the  job  in  Vietnam. 


The  AID  American  sUff  of  "direct-hire"  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Vietnam  or  In  training 
on  January  1.  1966  numbered  about  700:  by 
December  31.  1966  it  had  nearly  doubled. 
At  the  same  time.  AID  and  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  undertook  a  variety  of  economic 
measures,  reforms  and  procedures  to  man- 
age more  effecUvely  this  massive  and  com- 
plex flow  of  commodities. 

During  Calendar  Year  1966.  the  period 
covered  In  this  report,  actual  disbursements 
for  AID  and  Food  for  Peace  program  goods 
shipped  to  Vietnam  totaled  $455  million, 
compared  with  $266  million  In  1965.  Opera- 
tion and  control  of  a  program  of  this  size 
m  a  less  developed  country  would  be  difficult 
m  time  of  peace  under  relatively  sUble  social 
and  economic  conditions.  South  Vietnam 
m  1966  presented  far  greater  problems.  It 
was  In  every  sense  disjointed  by  war,  its 
modest  transportation  capacity  disrupted  and 
Insecure,  Its  public  and  private  management 
ranks  thinned,  its  system  of  deterring  cor- 
ruption inadequate. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Viet- 
namese economy  and  civil  counter-Insur- 
gency effort,  well  over  150,000  different  com- 
modities had  to  be  procured,  shipped  and 
distributed— items  as  large  as  huge  gas  tur- 
bine generators  and  manufacturing  plant 
machinery  and  as  small  as  sewing  needles, 
as  complex  as  specially  designed  Industrial 
engines,  and  as  "simple"  as  shiploads  of  rice. 
Nearly  3  million  tons  of  economic  assistance 
goods  were  shipped  to  Vietnam  during  1966 — 
the  equivalent  of  900  shiploads. 

This  report  svunmarizes  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  AID  commodity  programs, 
describes  the  economic,  managerial  and  logis- 
tical problems  that  have  had  to  be  over- 
come, and  enumerates  the  economic  meas- 
ures, physical  facilities  and  operational  sys- 
tems which  have  been  or  are  being  created 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  The  report 
deals  separately  with  commodities  which  are 
Intended  for  sale  in  Vietnam's  commercial 
markets  (Part  II)  and  those  which  are  In- 
tended for  use  in  projects  or  relief  programs 
(Part  III).  In  both  sections,  the  flow  of 
goods  is  examined  from  arrival  In  Vietnam  to 
the  program  destinations. 

Special  attention  Is  directed  throughout 
to  the  problems  of  loss,  theft  or  other  diver- 
sion of  AID  funded  commodities  and  cor- 
rective measures.  Losses  of  economic  as- 
sistance goods  in  Vietnam  are  estimated  by 
our  Mission  at  no  more  than  5  to  6%  overall 
In  recent  months.  This  aggregate  Is  derived 
from  estimates,  using  several  separate  meth- 
ods, of  between  2  and  5%  of  commercial  im- 
ports (which  accounted  in  1966  for  85%  of 
the  total  commodity  flow),  and  estimates  of 
between  10  and  15%  of  the  far  smaller 
amount  of  project  and  relief  commodities 
which  must  be  distributed  to  every  prov- 
ince, often  through  insecure  territory.  These 
rates  of  loss  are  believed  to  be  no  more,  and 
perhaps  less,  than  that  suffered  In  other 
wartime  conditions.  However,  such  losses 
are  unacceptable  to  AID.  They  are  being  re- 
duced now  by  new  measures  in  the  Saigon 
port  and  will  be  reduced  throughout  the  in- 
ternal logistic  system  by  other  measures  re- 
cently adopted.  The  physical  control  and 
management  systems  already  Installed  or  de- 
cided upon  are  outlined  below. 

A  separate  section  addresses  economic  war- 
fare, the  effort  to  frustrate  the  Viet  Cong 
exploitation  of  local  supply  sources  Includ- 
ing U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  supplies, 
n.  strengthening  the  Vietnamese  economy: 
the    commercial    import    and    food    for 

PEACE    programs 

A.  Combating  inflation 
About  eighty-five  percent  of  the  economic 
aid  goods  sent  to  Vietnam  In  1966  were  com- 
mitted to  the  fight  against  destructive  infla- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  Imports  could  mod- 
erate domestic  shortage^,,  this  AID  Com- 
mercial Import  ProgramTancfTood  for  Peace 
Program  succeeded.        ; 
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with  over  two-thirds  of  Its  jable-bodled 
men  In  the  20-30  year  age  group  absorbed 
by  the  war  effort,  cities  swoUejn  by  refu- 
gees, Internal  transportation  disrupted  and 
much  of  the  agricultural  area  a  battleground. 
South  Vietnam's  capacity  to  prpvlde  goods 
and  services  for  Its  own  population  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  The  shortp-ge  of  do- 
mestic goods  and  services  was  dompounded 
by  an  increase  of  over  130%  during  1965- 
1966  In  the  amount  of  plasters  InJ  circulation, 
funds  spent  primarily  In  suppori  of  the  war 
effort  for  salaries  and  expendltiffl-es  of  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  policemen,  clyll  servants 
and  construction  workers,  and  oi  U.S.  troops 
and  military  contractors.  If  this  Increase 
in  purchasing  power  were  not  offset  by  an 
Increase  In  the  Inflow  of  goods,  prices  of 
scarce  commodities  would  be  bU  up  rapidly 
and  a  run-away  Inflation  would  undermine 
morale  and  cause  extreme  socUl  Inequity, 
Jeopardizing  the  whole  defense   sffort. 

U.S.  provision  of  commodities  through  the 
Commercial  Import  and  Food  fo^  Peace  pro- 
grams gives  the  disrupted  South  Vietnamese 
economy  additional  dollar  resources  to  fi- 
nance more  Imports,  supplementing  the  for- 
eign currency  resources  It  eaips  through 
normal  financial  transactions.  I  These  pro- 
grams provide  food,  fertilizer,  construction 
materials,  machinery — thousands  of  Items 
needed  to  keep  the  economy  oj^ratlng  and 
expanding.  The  sale  of  these  Imported  goods 
and  domestic  and  customs  revtnue  collec- 
tions absorb  plasters  and  re-eitabllsh  the 
balance  between  money   and   gpods  In  the 

In  late  1965  the  existing  AJDJCommerclal 
Import  Program   (CIP)    and  Title  I  sales  of 
the    Food   for   Peace    program   were   rapidly 
expanded  to  meet  this  critical  qeed. 
B.  How  the  CIP  and  title  I  progrdms  function 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  con- 
trols Imports  of  commodities  fofl  commercial 
sale  In  the  country  through  a  licensing  sys- 
tem. After  a  license  has  been  Ijsued  by  the 
GVN  and  before  AID  approves  U.S.  funding 
of  the  Import  under  the  CIP,  a*i  AID  com- 
modity analyst  reviews  the  ordtr  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  four  factors:      I 

Is  the  applicant  an  author^ed  importer 
not  under  suspension? 

Is  the  commodity  a  non-luxurfr  Item? 

Could  the  enemy  adapt  suca  commodity 
to  use  as  an  Item  of  critical  Importance? 

Is  the  size  of  the  order  reasonable  In  terms 
of  the  current  Vietnamese  martet  demand? 

If  the  order  Is  approved  the  jAID  analyst 
assists  the  Importer  In  preparing  an  invita- 
tion for  proposals.  The  Imporler  then  en- 
ters into  an  agreement  with  thej  most  quali- 
fied responsive  bidder  who  shlpslthe  goods  to 
the  ImfKjrter.  The  supplier  Is  paid  by  AID 
In  dollars.  The  Importer  deposite  the  plaster 
equivalent  of  the  cost  of  the,  goods  In  a 
"counterpart  fund,"  which  Is  Jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments to  support  sections  pf  the  GVN 
miUtary  and  civil  budgets.  I 

The  goods  themselves  are  received  by  the 
importer  through  ciistoms,  almost  always  at 
the  Port  of  Saigon,  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  Vietnamese  economy.  The 
presence  of  AID'S  "clasped-hahds"  symbol 
on  these  commodities  sold  in  shbps  through- 
out Vietnam  has  frequently  been  misin- 
terpreted as  an  Indication  of  ihe  diversion 
of  AID  material  meant  for  fred  distribution 
of  use  in  projects.  It  Is,  on  toe  contrary, 
tangible  evidence  that  the  CIP  leffort  is  suc- 
ceeding. I 

Most  Pood  for  Peace  commocutles  brought 
to  Vietnam  for  sale  under  TH(le  I  of  that 
program  are  handled  In  precistly  the  same 
manner  as  other  CIP  goods.  jTltle  I  rice, 
however.  Is  treated  differently.  Approxi- 
mately 59%  of  the  rice  is  off-lpaded  at  the 
Port  of  Saigon  by  the  U.S.J  Army's  4th 
Terminal  Command  and  placed  ^n  a  GVN  rice 
warehouse,  while  the  remaining, 41%  Is  land- 
ed at  the  ports  of  Danang,  Qil  Nbon  and 


Nha   Trang.     The    Vietnamese   Government 
then  distributes  the  rice   as  follows: 

Most  Is  sold  to  merchants  for  local  cur- 
rency. They,  in  turn,  distribute  It  In  the 
rice  deficit  areas  In  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

About  10%  Is  turned  over  to  the  Vietna- 
mese armed  forces  to  supplement  their  diets. 

A  small  amount  Is  sold  directly  by  the 
GVN  to  the  public. 

During  calendar  1966,  422.000  metric  tons 
of  rice,  valued  at  approximately  $58  million, 
were  exported  to  Vietnam  under  the  Title  I 
program. 

C.  Reforms  of  the  system 

Vietnamese  Importers  active  In  the  CIP 
and  Food  for  Peace  program,  like  business- 
men elsewhere,  strive  to  make  the  largest 
sustainable  profit. 

Before  1965  It  was  not  especially  easy  for 
Importers  to  manipulate  the  market  because 
the  foreign  exchange  rate  was  fairly  realistic 
and  smaller  Incomes  and  limited  purchasing 
power  kept  the  demand  for  Impwrts  stable. 
Following  the  rapid  buildup  of  1965,  however, 
a  combinaton  of  Increased  purchasing  power, 
saturated  logistic  facilities.  Increased  VC 
interdiction  of  Internal  distribution,  an  ex- 
change rate  which  had  become  unrealistic 
and  war-thinned  civil  government  admin- 
istration created  a  situation  In  which  Im- 
porters could  collude  with  one  another  and 
with  unscrupulous  suppliers  to  generate 
windfall  of  monopoly  profits.  Administrative 
price  controls  proved  Ineffective  or  positively 
harmful.  In  effect,  the  institutions  of  the 
import  sector,  operating  under  a  body  of  reg- 
ulations adopted  several  years  ago  during 
a  period  of  relative  stability,  were  shown  In 
some  Instances  to  be  Inadequate  or  counter- 
productive. 

In  the  spring  and  siunmer  of  1966  the 
Governments  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  agreed  on  Import  reforms.  Coupled 
with  economic  stabilization  measures  rec- 
ommended by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  these  reforms,  each  discussed  below, 
reduced  opportunities  for  profiteering  and 
corrected  other  abuses  that  had  taken  place 
under  the  CIP. 

1.  Devaluation.  On  June  18  the  Viet- 
namese Government  announced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  exchange  rates  which  raised  the  ef- 
fective cost  of  foreign  exchange  for  Imports 
from  60  to  118  plasters  per  dollar,  plus  duties. 
While  the  primary  purpose  of  devaluation 
was  to  obsorb  excess  liquidity  and  keep  Infla- 
tion within  tolerable  limits,  additional  bene- 
fits were  derived  from  the  effect  the  new  ex- 
change rate  had  on  CIP  transactions. 
Doubling  the  plaster  cost  of  foreign  ex- 
change made  Illegal  re-exportation  of  CIP 
commodities  unattractive  and  reduced  the 
profit  possibilities  In  such  practices  as  over- 
Involclng. 

2.  Expanded  Competition  in  the  Com.mer- 
cial  Import  Sector.  Open  general  licensing 
was  adopted  for  the  licensing  of  most  Im- 
ports financed  under  the  CIP,  and  with  Viet- 
namese-owned foreign  exchange,  and  the 
former  system  of  administrative  allocation 
of  foreign  exchange  on  the  basis  of  Importer 
quotas  was  abolished.  New  Importers  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  previously  closed  Im- 
port community  If  they  could  demonstrate 
that  they  were  responsible  flrms,  70  percent 
Vietnamese  owned  and  had  at  least  15  mil-' 
Hon  plasters  of  paid-in  capital.  They  had 
to  prove  that  they  had  warehouse  facilities 
available,  and  they  were  required  to  deposit 
one  million  plasters  with  the  Ministry  of 
National  Economy  as  a  surety  bond  against 
Illegal  activities.  To  date  the  applications 
of  more  than  170  new  Importers  have  been 
authorized  or  are  in  process.  This  Increase 
In  competition  has  been  a  healthy  stimulus 
to  the  economy. 

3.  Consolidated  Procurement.  As  a  deter- 
ent  to  possible  collusion  between  suppliers 
and  Importers,  to  achieve  economies  In  pro- 
curement and  to  Improve  logistic  manage- 


ment, both  Governments  agreed  to  consoli- 
dated procurement  procedures  for  several 
bulk  commodities.  Including  galvanized  iron 
sheet,  white  cement,  newsprint,  tinplate, 
fertilizer  and  Jute  bags.  These  commodi- 
ties, and  others  which  may  be  added  in  the 
future,  are  now  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (GSA)  acting 
as  agent.  GSA  procures  under  standard 
U.S.  Government  procedures  and  arranges 
ocean  transportation — usually  on  vessels 
provided  by  the  U.S.  MiUtary  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service. 

Since  GSA  buys  in  large  quantities,  econ- 
omies can  be  achieved  in  both  procurement 
and  transportation.  Consolidated  shipments 
help  to  relieve  port  congestion  and  expedite 
customs  clearance. 

4.  Broader  Advertising  of  Procurement. 
Under  CIP  regulations  any  transaction  of 
more  than  $10,000  must  be  advertised  In  a 
circular  published  by  the  AID  Office  of  Small 
Business.  This  permits  American  suppliers 
to  learn  of  requirements  and  offer  bids.  To 
reduce  the  possibility  of  importers  who  want 
to  Import  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  goods 
evading  this  requirement  by  applying  for 
separate  import  licenses  of  less  than  $10,000, 
each  general  Importer  Is  now  allowed  only 
three  licenses  under  $10,000  In  any  three- 
month  period. 

The  resulting  Increase  In  small  businea 
advertising  should  bring  about  lower  prices 
due  to  Increased  competition.  By  reducing 
the  volume  of  import  transactions  this  inno- 
vation should  also  reduce  the  time  required 
to  process  import  licenses  and  consolidate  the 
movement  of  commercial  shipments  through 
the  Port  of  Saigon. 

6.  Elimination  of  Agents'  Commissions. 
In  the  past,  local  agents'  commissions  have 
been  eligible  for  dollar  financing  under  the 
CIP.  In  order  to  reduce  possible  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  drain  and  the  opportunity 
for  abuses  such  as  Illegal  capital  flight,  AID 
has  made  arrangements  to  cease  flnanctog 
of  commissions  for  any  agents  except  those 
who  are  U.S.  citizens  maintaining  residence 
In  the  United  States. 

D.  Physical  control  of  commercial  imports  in 
Saigon  port  area 
Nowhere  has  the  military  and  civilian  Im- 
port buildup  which  began  in  the  summer  of 
1965  caused  greater  strains  than  at  the  port 
of  Saigon.  The  port's  physical  equipment, 
security  facilities  and  documentation  sys- 
tems, though  adequate  to  handle  the  flow 
of  cargo  prior  to  1965,  were  not  designed  to 
cope  with  the  extraordinary  demands  of  1966. 
Designed  to  handle  1.5  million  tons  of  cargo 
a  year,  the  port  was  operating  at  an  annual 
rate  of  3.5  million  tons  by  January  1968,  and 
had  reached  an  annual  level  of  almost  6 
million  tons  by  November  1966. 

The  decision  to  strain  port  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic efforts  was  made  with  knowledge  that 
confusion  and  congestion  would  result  until 
new  facilities  and  systems  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

By  mld-1966  the  specific  measures,  dis- 
cxissed  in  detail  later  In  this  section,  had 
begun  discernlbly  to  relieve  port  congestion, 
and  present  conditions,  while  not  yet  satis- 
factory, reflect  very  substantial  Improvement. 
Control  of  the  CIP  and  Title  I  programs  l» 
largely  a  problem  limited  to  the  Saigon  area 
and,  more  often  than  not,  to  the  port  Itself. 
Once  these  goods  have  cleared  customs  and 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Importer,  AID'S 
commodity  Import  mission  has  essentially 
been  accomplished.  Thereafter  they  flow 
through  commercial  channels  within  the 
local  economy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  hold  down  Inflation. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  AID  Mission  to  Viet- 
nam, together  with  other  U.S.  agencies  and 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  maintains  a 
continuing  interest  In  these  and  all  other 
commodities  available  In  the  market  plafi* 
In  an  effort  to  limit  the  ability  of  Viet  Cong 
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military   units   to   obtain   critical   supplies. 
This  effort  Is  described  In  detaU  In  Chapter 

IV 

Since  most  CIP  commodities  are  not 
shipped  to  Vietnam  separately  from  other 
commercial  cargoes,  the  efforts  to  Improve 
ttielr  handling  must  In  most  cases  be  directed 
it  the  operation  of  the  entire  port.  The 
rteps  which  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
toward  this  end  fall  Into  flve  categories:  (1) 
expansion  of  physical  faclUtles,  (2)  improved 
port  management.  (3)  Increasing  U.S.  ad- 
visory activities,  (4)  improvement  of  docu- 
mentation procedures,  and  (5)  tightening  of 
port  security. 

(1)  Expansion  of  Physical  Facilities.  Sai- 
gon Port's  handling  of  commercial  cargo  has 
been  Increased  from  295,000  metric  tons  a 
month  in  January  1966  to  415,000  metric  tons 
in  November  1966  principally  because  of  the 
following  measures: 

14  additional  deep  draft  buoy  sites  have 
been  prepared  and  a  floating  dock  for  roll- 
on-roU-off  unloading  has  been  put  Into  op- 
eration. ,.  _ 
Roads  and  open  storage  areas  have  been 
repaired  or  constructed.  More  efficient  traffic 
patterns  have  been  laid  out. 

More  barge  discharge  and  transit  facilities 
have  been  opened.  Sheet  steel  piling  has 
been  provided  for  construcUng  LST  and 
barge  landing  sites  In  Saigon. 

Obstructions  to  navigation  In  the  Saigon 
River  have  been  removed. 

Five  heavy-duty  hydraulic  dredges  for  use 
in  port  construction  have  been  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. 

AID  has  procured  or  contracted  for  552 
trucks,  156  barges,  13  tugs  and  213  pieces  of 
handling  equipment  (e.g.,  cranes  and  fork 
lilts)  to  facilitate  port  operations,  and  more 
equipment  is  being  procured — all  additional 
to  port  equipment  used  by  the  U.S.  military. 
Steel  plate  for  constructing  47  new  barges 
In  Vietnam  and  rehabilitating  40  existing 
barges  has  recently  arrived  (these  are  In- 
cluded In  the  156  barges  referred  to  above). 
10  coastal  vessels  and  a  3.000-ton  per 
month  Junk  fleet  have  been  chartered  to  help 
move  cargo  from  Saigon  to  other  ports. 

The  major  New  Port  project,  which  Is 
creating  an  entire  new  section  of  the  Saigon 
port,  is  partially  constructed  and  in  use  by 
the  U.S.  military.  It  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion m  the  Spring  of  1967. 

A  new  Fish  Market  pier,  south  of  the  main 
port  area.  Is  now  In  operation. 

A  fresh  water  facility  for  ships  In  port  has 
been  finished. 

676,000  square  feet  of  new  civil  warehouse 
space  at  Thu  Due,  close  to  Saigon,  is  being 
built.  It  is  partially  In  use  now  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  operational  by  April  1967. 
This  facility  possesses  double  the  capacity 
of  existing  port  transit  warehouses  for  civil 
cargo. 

Other  Saigon  area  warehouse  facilities  have 
been  expanded  to  expedite  port  clearance. 

The  load  on  the  Port  of  Saigon  has  been 
reduced  by  the  expansion  of  facilities  at  a 
nimiber  of  other  Vietnamese  ports  Including 
Quang  Ngal.  Qui  Nhon.  Nha  Trang,  Danang 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  capacity  of  these 
ports  has  been  Increased  more  than  threefold, 
from  125.000  metric  tons  per  month  In  Aug- 
ust to  more  than  400,000  metric  tons  at 
present. 
(2)  Improved  Port  Management. 
The  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  given  re- 
sponsibility for  management  of  the  port. 
The  Port  Director,  General  Lan,  Is  responsible 
directly  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

To  reduce  congestion,  the  GVN  has  decreed 
that  all  cargo  must  be  removed  from  port 
warehouses  within  30  days  or  be  confiscated 
and  auctioned  by  the  government.  (This 
decree  was  not  being  enforced  satisfactorily 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  congestion  In 
port  warehouses  had  been  reduced.) 
(3)  Increasing  U.S.  Advisory  ActivUiea. 
Since  March  1966  a  U.S.  Customs  Bureau 
advisory  team  detailed  to  AID  has  been  In- 


creased from  one  to  ten  and  will  be  ex- 
panded to  twenty  by  February  1967.  This 
team  Is  working  closely  with  the  Vietnamese 
Customs  Bureau  In  improving  Its  procedures 
and  systems. 

A  four-man  U.S.  Census  Bureau  team, 
serving  with  AID  since  August,  1966,  Is  as- 
sisting the  Vietnamese  Customs  Bureau  and 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  developing  au- 
tomated data  processing  systems  to  provide 
rapid  and  accurate  financial  and  logistical 
information. 

U.S.  civilian  and  military  port  advisors 
are  assisting  the  port  authorities  of  Vietnam 
in  Improving  reporting  and  Inventory  con- 
trol systems.  A  group  of  port  management 
experts  is  advising  on  port  operations. 

An  eight  member  team  from  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Union  worked  with 
the  Saigon  stevedoring  companies  during 
most  of  1966  to  advise  on  techniques  for  In- 
creasing cargo  handling  capability. 

In  September  1966,  the  U.S.  Army's  125th 
Terminal  Command  arrived  In  Vietnam  to 
supplement  the  services  of  the  AID  technical 
advisers  to  the  Director  of  the  Port  of  Saigon 
and  his  staff.  All  of  Its  187  officers  and  en- 
listed men  are  assigned  to  the  commercial 
area  and  working  in  scheduling  of  ships,  un- 
loading and  warehousing  procedures.  Im- 
porter notification,  etc.  The  unit  has  set  up 
Its  ovm  documentation  system,  dlscxissed  In 
the  next  section,  to  provide  checks  on  the 
existing  system. 

(4)  Improvement  of  Documentation  Pro- 
cedures.    When  tramp  ships  carrying  bulk 
commercial  cargo  are  ready  to  unload,  the 
consignee  selects  a  stevedoring  company  to 
assume   responsibility    for    discharging    his 
cargo.     Uners  are  called  to  berth  and  dis- 
charged by  stevedores  hired  by  the  steam- 
ship   companies.     Ships   carrying   cargo   of 
high  value  are  normally  discharged  directly 
into  customs  controlled  transit  sheds  in  the 
port  area.    Ships  containing  bulk  cargoes  are 
generally  moored  at  buoys  mid-stream  in  the 
Saigon  River  and  discharged  Into  barges.    In 
many  cases,  cxistoms  ofBclals  are  able  to  clear 
such  cargo  as  It  Is  off-loaded,  in  which  case 
the  barge  can  take  its  cargo  dlrecUy  to  the 
Importer's    warehouse.     In   other   instances 
the    barge    becomes.    In    effect,    a    floating 
bonded  warehouse  waiting  Its  turn  to  dis- 
charge the  cargo  into  a  customs  transit  shed 
for  clearance.     Disorderly  use  of  barges  for 
temporary  storage  Is  one  of  the  major  cur- 
rent causes  of  congestion  In  the  port. 

The  125th  T.  C.  has  set  up  a  documenta- 
tion system  for  commercial  cargo  parallel 
to  the  combined  coverage  of  the  four  sep- 
arate and  distinct  Vietnamese  systems  main- 
tained by  the  Saigon  Port  Director,  the  ship's 
agent,  the  stevedore  and  the  Customs 
Bureau.  ,  „ 

When  the  125th  system  becomes  fully  oper- 
ational, a  copy  of  each  arriving  ship's  mani- 
fest will  be  forwarded  to  the  unit's  documen- 
tation section  which  will  prepare  a  separate 
set  of  control  documents  for  each  consign- 
ment on  board.    These  documents  will  then 
follow  the  goods  from  off-loading,  through 
intermediate  stages— e.g.,  a  barge  or  a  transit 
warehouse— to  delivery  to  the  Importer.    The 
control  documents  will  then  be  returned  to 
the  documentation  section.     At   each  step 
checkers  will  have  compared  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  the  goods  with  the  nota- 
tions on  the  document,  so  that  a  complete 
record  of  each  consignment  will  be  available. 
The  AID  Mission's  automated  arrival  ac- 
counting system  for  commercial  imports,  be- 
gun In  July  1966,  will  produce  reports  early 
this  year  on  goods  cleared  through  customs 
related  to  records  of  U.S.  government  pay- 
ments to  American  suppliers  for  the  period 
July  through  December,  1966.    Later  In  the 
Spring    the  system  will  be  modified  to  as- 
similate input  from  the  125th  T.  C.  documen- 
tation section,  and  will  then  automatically 
follow  CIP  imports  from  the  original  license 
request   through   all   intermediate   steps   to 
customs  clearance. 


To  assist  AID/Washlngton  in  advance  re- 
views of  Import  transactions,  a  system  for 
sorting  all  CIP  Letters  of  Credit  opened  in 
favor  of  suppliers  In  the  U.S.  or  abroad, 
regardless  of  amount,  is  being  established; 
the  electronic  sorting  program  Is  expected  to 
be  ready  very  soon.  Thereafter,  AID/Wash- 
lngton commodity  analysts,  loglstlclans,  con- 
trollers, and  economic  warfare  experts  wUl 
have  a  weekly  statement  avaUable  (better 
than  data  now  used)  which  shows  all  Letters 
of  Credit  Issued,  arranged  by  Importer,  sup- 
plier, and  commodity  Involved.  The  review 
of  this  information  In  Washington  prior  to 
shipment  will  permit  corrective  action  on 
major  problems  much  earlier  than  U  possi- 
ble under  AID'S  normal  port  audit 
procedures. 

(5)  Tightening  of  Port  Security.  As  the 
efficiency  of  Saigon  port  operations  declined 
In  late  1965  and  early  1966  under  the  great 
surge  of  military  and  civilian  commodities, 
the  need  for  more  elaborate  security  precau- 
tions to  protect  Incoming  cargoes  Increased. 
Both  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  Governments 
have  taken  a  number  of  significant  steps  to 
this  end.  _,^     _  ,. 

Direct  U.S.  actions  In  the  secxirity  field — 
prlnclpaUy  the  U.S.  Customs  team's  Inspec- 
tion of  10  to  20%  of  the  CIP  consignments, 
the  presence  of  several  hundred  U.S.  military 
police  In  the  port  area,  and  the  1st  Logistical 
Command's  Increased  responsibility  In  the 
commercial  sector  of  the  port— have  played 
an  Important  role  in  recent  months  in  re- 
duclnc  loss  in  the  port  area.  In  the  months 
ahead  their  efforts  wlU  have  an  increasingly 
slgniflcant  Impact. 

Pour  Vietnamese  organizations  are  in- 
volved In  some  phase  of  port  security — the 
Navy,  the  Military  Police,  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau and  the  Harbor  Police. 

The  military  police  are  responsible  for 
controlling  Vietnamese  military  personnel 
in  the  port  area  and  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
maintains  security  in  the  shipping  channel 
between  the  port  of  Saigon  and  Vung  Tau 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saigon  River. 

The  Customs  Bureau  has  1,700  employees. 
1,300  of  whom  are  working  In  the  Saigon  port. 
Their  enforcement  operations  include  the 
use  of  several  large  launches  and  12  smaller 
assault  boats  provided  by  AID  in  September, 

Tlie  Harbor  Police,  a  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  has  responslbUlty  for  physical 
security  In  the  port  area.  The  force  now 
stands  at  600  men,  an  Increase  of  over  100 
since  January,  1966.  It  will  grow  by  another 
100  men  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
Harbor  Police  has  established  checkpoints  at 
a  number  of  strategic  port  locations  and 
mounts  regular  water  patrols  covering  96 
kilometers  of  waterways  containing  up  to 
1  400  barges.  Junks,  Ughters,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous small  boats,  many  of  which  double 
as  homes  for  one  or  more  families.  Move- 
ment of  craft  In  the  port  area  Is  strictly  con- 
trolled. Officers  of  the  Harbor  Police,  In  pa- 
trols and  at  checkpoints.  Inspect  personal 
Identity  cards  and  movement  permits,  check 
barge  cargo  manifests  against  cargo  on  board, 
and  detain  the  suspects  whenever  these  in- 
spections reveal  apparent  Irregularities. 

Harbor  Police  water-borne  operations  are 
conducted  In  four  patrol  boats  and  eighteen 
smaller  assault  boats  provided  by  AID.  an 
increase  of  sixteen  In  the  past  year.  The 
group's  new  maintenance  staff,  advised  and 
augmented  by  three  expert  FlUplno  mechan- 
ics has  tripled  the  effective  usage  of  Harbor 
PoUce  craft  in  less  than  a  year.  The  boats 
are  linked  by  an  efficient  radio  commxinica- 
tlons  network.  The  Harbor  Police  forces  are 
advised  by  a  regularly  assigned  AID  PubUo 
Safety  adviser. 

The  Harbor  PoUce  Director  also  controls 
the  activities  of  a  167-man  Police  Field  Force 
unit  recently  assigned  to  the  An  Blhanh  area 
directly  across  the  Saigon  River  from  the 
main  piers. 
UntU  recently,  the  Vietnamese  Navy,  the 
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mUttary  police,  the  Cxistoms  officials  and  the 
Harbor  Police  operated  Indep*  ndenUy.  A 
major  step  waa  taken  In  Septem<ber  1966  to- 
ward integrating  the  efforts  of  jail  of  these 
groups  and  the  U.S.  MUltary  Pol|lce  with  the 
establishment  of  Joint  marine  (*id  land  pa- 
trols The  members  of  these  patrols,  acting 
together,  now  po6sess  the  aggregate  of  each 
of  their  members'  limited  Jurlsetctions. 

Heightened  security  efforts  ^e  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  port  area  arrests  for  Im- 
proper documentation,  trespassl*g,  theft  and 
other  offenses  rose  from  a  rati  of  150  per 
month  In  early  1966  to  500  a  mlonth  by  end 
of  1966,  while  reports  of  major  cr^es  dropped 
sharply. 

E.  Theft  of  commercial  i 

Theft  in  port  areas  Is  a  proble 
congested  ports  of  many  count: 
High  value,  low  bulk  goods  o 
financed  by  AID  are  the  thle 

♦oppose  I 

The  AID  Mission's  best  current  estimate, 

based  on  re-surveys  and  spot-checks  over  the 

last  few  months  and  the  Judgknent  of  the 

U.S.    technical    experts    work! 

commercial  program.  Is  that  t 

of   theft   of   CIP   and   TlUe   I 

from  off-loading  through  port  Iclearance  In 

Saigon  18  between  2  and  5%  olj  the  total  of 

all  such  commercial  Imports. 

Is  now  believed  to  be  near  the 

that  range.     This  estimate  is 

following  sources: 
The  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  A 

whose  primary   assignment   is 

Vietnamese  Customs  Bureau,  a 

between    10    and   20%    of   all 

These  professional  inspectors  eitimate  losses 

of  CIP  imports  as  no  more  tqan  2  to  5<^- 

and  believe  that  the  more  ace 

figure  is  closer  to  2  % . 

The  Vietnamese  Insurance 

elation,  comprising  all  Insura: 
operating  In  Vietnam,  reports  I  that  all-risk 
coverage  of  CIP  and  other  com^nercial  goods 
Is  available  to  Vietnamese 
losses  prior  to  off-loading, 
between  0.4  and  10.0%  of  the 
with  the  average  however,  C— -  --  - 
Most  of  the  companies  also  offer  their  regu- 
lar customers  limited  coverage  for  a  period 
of  30  days  after  off-loading  (wfalch  Includes 
a  restriction  of  coverage  to  15  days  while  the 
commodities  are  in  barges)  for  an  additional 
premium  of  up  to  0.3%.  Thd  Insurer  may 
also  agree  to  grant  up  to  two  fiirther  2-week 
periods  of  coverage  at  double  |he  additional 
premium.  . 

Insurance  coverage  Is  fairly  I  wide,  though 
selective.  The  local  banks,  *hleh  finance 
most  of  the  importers.  Insist  Jon  maximum 
insurance  coverage  and  the  Association  It- 
self estimates  that  90  to  95% 
goes  are  Insured  at  some  or  all 
voyage.  The  Association  repo: 
paid  out  by  all  of  Its  members 
Ing  1966  will  aggregate  about  1 
of  goods  insured.  As  noted, 
figure  Is  subject  to  quallficatl 
age  of  high  risks  is  limited  i  , 
proof  often  Impede  collection  *f  claims. 

Soelete  de  Surveillance  (Gtneve)  S.A.,  a 
private  Swlss-lnternatlonal  shipping  Inspec- 
tor experienced  In  Vietnam,  as  under  con- 
tract to  the  AID  Mission  to  tevlew  deliver- 
ies of  several  types  of  CIP  and  Title  I  com- 
modities, as  well  as  to  check  X^ce  shipments 
arriving  In  the  ports  of  Qui  iThon  and  Nha 
Trang.  The  goods  spot-checkid  by  the  com- 
pany are  representative  of  60%  of  the  dollar 
value  of  AID-flnanced  commercial  Imports. 
The  company's  first  report,  cdverlng  the  pe- 
riod from  March  1966  to  Octol^er  1966,  shows 
total  shortages  of  "less  thanj  one  percent." 
Technically,  this  Is  a  measui^e  of  loss  from 
time  of  shipment  to  the  tlmq  the  vessel  ar- 
rives at  the  port  of  Saigon.  However,  while 
food  supplies  are  normally  dhecked  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  pharmaceuileals  and  gen- 
eral CIP  cargo  are  monitored!  In  the  transit 
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warehouse  and  machinery  Is  Inspected  at  its 
end-use  location.  Therefore,  while  not  a 
comprehensive  determination  of  total  loss, 
this  report  has  considerable  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

OfBelaU  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  program, 
the  4th  Terminal  Command,  and  others 
working  closely  with  the  program  state  that 
there  is  little  theft  of  Title  I  rice. 

Despite  the  fact  that  AID-flnanced  com- 
mercial imports  achieve  their  purposes  when 
they  have  passed  through  customs  to  the 
market,  frequent  audits  SiC  conducted  by  the 
AID  Mission's  Financial  Management  Staff 
to  determine  the  xUtlmate  use  made  of  se- 
lected commercial  Imports.  These  audits 
are  primarily  to  determine  whether  goods 
are  reaching  the  enemy,  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  importing  these  commodities 
and  the  reliability  of  Importers.  Audits  are 
currently  In  progress  on  the  end-iise  of  over 
$100  million  worth  of  commercial  Imports  or 
about  25%  of  total  shipments.  This  In- 
creased auditing  program  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  expansion  of  the  AID  Mission  audit 
staff  from  17  to  34  since  May,  1963.  A  survey 
of  audits  recently  completed.  Including  one 
on  $4  mUllon  worth  of  textiles.  Indicates  that 
over  95%  of  the  examined  AID-flnanced  com- 
mercial imports  shipped  to  Vietnam  are 
properly  used  in  the  economy.  The  losses 
noted  In  these  audits— less  than  5%  of  the 
total  shipped — Include  diversion  and  theft 
In  the  port  as  well  as  loss,  breakage,  theft 
and  Improper  use  after  the  commodities  are 
delivered  to  the  Importer  and  thence  to  the 
Vietnamese  economy. 

The  measures  recently  Initiated  should  be- 
come fully  effective  early  In  1967  and  fur- 
ther reduce  theft  of  commercial  cfirgo  In  the 
ports.  Our  new  data  systems  will  provide 
more  accurate  measures  of  these  losses 
shortly. 
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m.    STKENGTHENINO    THE    VIETNAMESE    SOCIETT 
ADJ   PROJECT  ASSISTANCE 

A.  Growth  of  the  program 
The  AID  project  program  is  a  complex  of 
many  technical  assistance,  social  develop- 
ment, refugee  assistance,  Institutional  de- 
velopment and  relief  activities.  The  great 
majority  of  these  projects  are  planned  and 
executed  in  the  rural  areas  in  direct  support 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam's  Revolu- 
tionary Development  program.  Revolution- 
ary Development  Is  an  integrated  military 
and  civil  effort  to  liberate  the  people  of 
Vietnam  from  Viet  Cong  control,  provide 
security.  Initiate  political,  economic  and 
social  development,  and  win  the  support  of 
the  people  for  their  government.  AID'S  role, 
on  the  civil  side.  Is  vital  to  success  In  this 
"other  war" — the  indispensable  partner  of 
the  military  effort  to  defeat  communist  ag- 
gression and  insurgency. 

AID'S  support  takes  the  form  of  technical 
advisers  for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
projects,  the  training  of  Vietnamese,  and  the 
provision   of   construction    materials,   many 
types    of    equipment,    seeds,    fertilizer    and 
medical    and   relief   supplies.    These    goods 
and     services     are     provided     under     proj- 
ects Jointly  planned  and  executed  by  both 
governments.    They  Include  over  thirty  dif- 
ferent agricultural  activities,  irrigation  and 
water    management,    fishery    activities    and 
forestry  projects;  about  50  education  activ- 
ities— construction  of   hamlet  schools,   pro- 
vision of  textbooks  and   other   educational 
materials,  teacher  training,  support  of  voca- 
tional and  agricultural  schools  In  the  rural 
areas  and  adult  training  programs:   a  mas- 
sive  public   health   program,   Including   the 
construction,  equipping  and  staffing  of  pro- 
vincial hospitals,  a  large -scale  immunization 
program,  nursing  education  and  training  and 
a  variety  of  sanitation  and  public  health  pro- 
grams;   refugee  programs  to  construct  and 
equip  camps,  carry  out  educational  and  self- 
help  activities  within  the  camps,  and  relocate 
refugees  or  return  them  to  their  villages; 


the  "Chleu  Hoi"  or  "open  arms"  program, 
designed  to  attract  defectors  from  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces,  screen, 
assist  and  reorient  them,  and  reintegrate 
them  as  far  as  possible  into  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces  or  Into  the  civil  society;  road 
building,  electrification,  water  supply  and 
other  public  works  projects;  programs  in 
public  administration;  in  labor  and  trade 
union  development;  and  relief  programs  ua- 
ing  U.S.  agriculture  products  under  Titles  n 
and  III  of  PL  480. 

To  carry  out  these  activities,  project  com- 
modities mvst  be  transported  from  the  poru 
through  the  logistic  systems  of  the  appro- 
priate Vietnamese  Ministries  to  regional  and 
provincial  warehouses  and  then  to  project 
sites  In  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets 
rarely  reached  In  the  past,  where  transporta- 
tion and  sectirlty  are  poor  and  the  Viet  Cong 
are  near  or  present. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  political  and  social 
objectives  of  the  program  that  the  Viet- 
namese Government  at  aU  levels  be  direcUy 
Involved  in  conducting  these  projects,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  supplies.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  AID's  commodity  man- 
agement programs  are  directed  toward  Im- 
provement of  Vietnamese  systems. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  VS.  Government 
obligated  over  *63  million  for  project  com- 
modities Including  PL  480  Title  II  and  m 
supplies.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  ex- 
pand the  agriculture  and  education  efforts 
in  the  provinces,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
greatly  increased  flow  of  refugees,  and  to 
extend  direct  medical  services  to  all  prov- 
inces the  project  program  had  to  be  greatly 
expanded.  Obligations  for  the  project  pro- 
gram and  relief  commodities  In  fiscal  year 
1966  more  than  doubled  to  $135  million. 
Actual  expenditures  against  shipments  in 
calendar  year  1966  were  $68  million. 

Along  with  the  project  program's  growth, 
AID  has  sought  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  of  project  commodities  and 
to  reduce  loss  and  wastage  under  wartime 
conditions.  Since  many  of  these  progranu 
are  designed  to  support  the  Revolutionary 
Development  efforts  in  the  countryside, 
where  insecurity  and  lack  of  government 
control  Is  greatest,  the  loss  rates  In  these 
programs  have  necessarily  been  greater  than 
those  experienced  in  the  Commercial  Im- 
port Program. 

B.  Project    commodity   procedures   and 

controls 
1.  Improved  Port  Handling.  Until  July 
1966  project  commodities  and  CIP  cargoes 
were  handled  In  the  same  way  In  the  port  ol 
Saigon.  The  only  distinction  between  the 
two  lay  in  that  project  goods  were  con- 
signed to  a  Vietnamese  government  agency 
rather  than  to  a  private  Importer.  Impor- 
tation of  project  commodities  was  therefore 
likewise  Impeded  by  port  congestion.  While 
steps  taken  to  Improve  port  facilities,  han- 
dling and  security  mentioned  In  the  previous 
chaoter  benefited  the  project  program  as  weH. 
further  action  was  necessary  and  feasible 
with  respect  to  project  goods. 

In  July  1966  the  U.S.  Army's  1st  Logistical 
Command  was  given  operational  responsl- 
blllcy  for  discharging  all  project  commodi- 
ties landed  In  the  Saigon  area  (90';  of  the 
total)  and  moving  them  to  minUtry  ware- 
houses. The  1st  Logistical  Command  as- 
signed operational  responsibility  to  the 
Army's  4th  Terminal  Command,  a  unit  o. 
809  "ofacers  and  men  highly  skilled  in  pon 
operations,  which  also  handles  military  car- 
go in  the  Port  of  Saigon. 

Tne  4th  T.C.  has  set  up  a  system  of  tigm 
physical  and  documentary  controls  over  proj- 
ect cargo  which  have  reduced  losses  between 
the  port  and  the  ministry  warehouses  to  a 
documented  6-tenths  of  one  percent  during 
the  month  of  November.  The  4th  T.C.  Mtl- 
mates  that  figures  for  December  will  be  Just 
as  good  or  lower  than  for  November.  Sinu- 
lar  procedures  are  now  being  Installed  at  the 


ports  of  Danang.  Qui  Nhon  and  Nha  Trang. 
which  together  handle  all  of  the  project 
commodities  not  passing  through  Saigon. 

2.  Movement  from  the  Ports  to  the  Prov- 
Inces.     The  4th  T.C.  has  established  an  ex- 
tremely effective  system  for  getting  the  goods 
to  Vietnamese  Government  warehouses,  but 
their  movement  forward  from  the  warehouses 
In  Saigon  is  handled  separately  by  the  sev- 
eral ministries,   most   of   which   have   their 
own  logistics  systems,  and   directly   by  the 
AID  mission.     Each  of  these  systems  is  de- 
scribed in  the  sections  that  follow.    The  ctir- 
rent  estimated   percentage  of  loss  Is  noted 
for  each.    As  graphically  Illustrated  In  Chart 
I  In  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  all  project 
commodities   account  for  only   15%   of  the 
total  expenditures  on  commodities  and  each 
of  these  Individual  systems  represents  only 
t  portion  of  the   total   project  commodity 
program.     Therefore,  while  the  loss  rate  in 
iome  areas  Is  relatively  high.  It  is  applied  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  program, 
(a)  Public   Safety.     The   National   Police 
logistics  system  is  well  conceived  and  run. 
It  Is  monitored  closely  at  aU  levels  by  ten 
AID  public  safety  logistics  advisers,  an  In- 
oease  of  two  since  May  1966.     These  logis- 
tics advisers  have  their  office  with  their  Viet- 
namese counterparts  In  the  National  Police 
logistics  system  headquarters  where  they  are 
able  to  monitor  all  supply  movements.    AID 
Public   Safety   field    advisers    working   with 
the  National  Police  In  their  assigned  areas 
actually  check  on  the  location  of  weapons 
by  serial  nmnber.    Movement  between  Saigon 
and  the   field   Is   normally   handled   by   air 
using  the  facilities  of  Air  America,  an  airline 
under  contract  to  AID. 

These  controls  restrict  loss  or  Illegal  diver- 
sion to  an  amount  now  estimated  at  less  than 
1%  by  AID  advisers. 

(b)  Public  Health.  The  Public  Health 
lo^tlcs  system  was  established  under  Amer- 
ican military  procedures  and  Is  closely  super- 
vised by  14  AID  logistical  advisers  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  an  increase  of  eight  since 
May  1966.  These  advisers  maintain  control 
over  the  records  system  of  the  Health  Minis- 
try's central  warehouse  at  Phu  Tho  near 
Saigon  and  supervise  the  Insfiectlon  of  proj- 
ect medical  supplies  from  the  time  of  their 
delivery  by  the  4th  T.C.  until  they  are 
shipped  to  the  provincial  hospitals.  Com- 
modities are  normally  transported  to  prov- 
ince hospitals  and  health  services  by  Air 
America  or  by  a  military  airlift.  Contois 
are  good  In  most  hospitals,  but  petty  theft 
occurs. 

Some  project  medical  supplies  are  sent  to 
district  and  local  health  clinics  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Vietnamese  prov- 
ince chief  of  medicine.  Members  of  U.S. 
and  Free  World  medical  teams  as  well  as  AID 
Public  Health  logistical  advisers  stationed  In 
the  area  are  able  to  perform  only  occasional 
spot-checks  on  such  supplies. 

AID  advisers  estimate  that  about  10-15% 
of  public  health  project  commodities  are  lost. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  loss  occurs 
among  the  medical  supplies  which  are  dis- 
tributed from  the  provincial  level  to  district 
and  local  health  clinics.  Further  Improve- 
ments In  supply  handling  are  expected  to 
result  from  a  program  of  regional  warehotises 
scheduled  for  construction  in  1967. 

(c)  Public  Works.  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  logistics  system  is  reasonably  efficient. 
Moreover.  90%  of  the  dollar  value  of  AID  pub- 
lic works  project  assistance  comes  In  the  form 
ot  bulky  heavy  equipment  and  vehicles  which 
AID  loglstlclans  are  able  to  monitor  by  serial 
number.  Very  little  theft  of  this  equipment 
Is  reported.  Losses  of  goods  such  as  con- 
struction materials  and  spare  parts,  which 
comprise  the  remaining  10%  of  dollar  value, 
are  relatively  high  because  they  are  trans- 
ported in  small  containers  to  the  provinces 
l>y  truck,  coastal  vessel  or  other  relatively 
insecure  means  and  pass  through  many 
hands. 


The  AID  Mission  Is  adding  two  public 
works  warehouse  advisers  to  Its  staff  and  is 
working  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
to  Improve  and  modernize  Its  procedures. 

The  Mission  estimates  that  well  under  5%- 
of  all  public  works  project  commodities  are 
lost. 

(d)  The  Central  Purchasing  Agency.  The 
Vietnamese  Government's  Central  Piirchas- 
Ing  Agency  (CPA)  logistics  system  services 
the  programs  of  the  Commissariat  for  Refu- 
gees and  the  Commissariat  General  for  Revo- 
lutionary Development.  The  latter  agency  Is 
responsible  for  supporting  the  village-level 
self-help,  hamlet  schools,  dispensary  and 
other  construction  programs,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  security  and  development  projects. 
Commodities  required  in  these  programs  In- 
clude cement  and  other  building  materials, 
clothing,  blankets,  and  food  products  such 
as  bulgar  wheat,  cooking  oil,  and  dehydrated 
milk  Imported  under  the  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480,  Htles  II  and  HI) . 

AID  Logistical  advisers  to  the  CPA  system 
report  that  the  warehouse  operation  Is  rea- 
sonably well  conceived  and  administered;  the 
major  area  of  loss  Is  in  the  transportation 
and  field  distribution  systems.  Goods 
brought  to  the  central  CPA  warehouse  In 
Saigon  by  the  4th  T.C.  are  called  forward  to 
replenish  each  provincial  warehouse's  stocks 
as  the  quantities  on  hand  fall  below  certain 
predetermined  stocking  levels.  The  provin- 
cial warehouses  are  under  direct  control  of 
the  Vietnamese  province  chiefs,  but  requisi- 
tions against  the  Saigon  warehouse  must  be 
authorized  by  the  U.S.  provincial  representa- 
tive as  well  as  the  province  chief. 

The  requisition  form  sent  to  Saigon  from 
the  provinces  designates  a  specific  local  use 
for  the  goods  ordered  and  becomes  the  basic 
control  document  for  the  shipment.  The 
designated  recipient  and  the  hauler  Inspect 
the  goods  on  arrival,  note  any  discrepancies 
on  the  requisition  form,  and  return  the 
form  to  CPA  In  Saigon. 

Goods  are  Issued  out  of  the  provincial 
warehouse  by  the  province  chief.  However, 
should  the  U.S.  provincial  representative  fall 
to  concur  In  an  Issuance  order  he  Is  required 
to  report  the  disagreement  directly  to  the 
Commissioner  General  for  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment, who  then  requires  the  province 
chief  to  explain  his  decision. 

While  some  of  the  CPA  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Saigon  to  the  provinces  by  Air 
,  America  or  U.S.  military  aircraft,  most  are 
moved  by  truck  or  coastal  vessel  and  there- 
fore are  more  susceptible  to  V.C.  seizure  or 
other  diversion.  As  a  result,  the  AID  Mission 
estimates  a  total  loss  rate  of  up  to  20%  of 
CPA  project  commodities.  Welfare  and  re- 
lief supplies  provided  to  the  needy  under 
AID  or  Food  for  Peace  programs  are  some- 
times exchanged  for  rice  or  other  traditional 
foods  they  prefer.  Such  transactions  are 
technically  diversions  and  are  included  In 
these  estimates  even  though  the  needy  per- 
son has  received  assistance — the  basic  Inten- 
tion of  the  welfare  program.  The  following 
innovations  are  now  being  or  will  shortly  be 
instituted  which  are  expected  to  reduce  these 
losses  of  CPA  commodities  substantially: 

A  standard  warehouse  Inventory  and  ac- 
counting procedure  has  been  established  for 
all  province  warehouses.  Training  sessions 
have  been  held  to  Instruct  all  Vietnamese 
warehouse  supervisors  In  the  new  system, 
and  English  translation  overlays  have  been 
prepared  for  all  warehouse  records  to  enable 
U.S.  personnel  in  the  field  to  review  them 
as  required. 

In  recent  months  17  new  logistics  advisers 
have  been  added  to  the  26  directly  concerned 
with  the  movement  and  storage  of  CPA  goods 
14  more  are  scheduled  to  arrive  In  the  near 
future. 

Additional  U.S.  personnel  will  shortly  be 
assigned  to  each  provincial  warehouse.  They 
£ire  to  provide  Vietnamese  warehouse  oper- 
ators with  on-the-job  training  in  the  new 


systems  being  installed  and  observe  opera- 
tions. 

CPA  Regional  warehouses,  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  AID  logistics  adviser  and  a  CPA 
official,  have  been  set  up  in  Regions  I  and  U. 
the  northern  and  central  regions,  and  wUl 
shortly  be  established  In  the  country's  Delta 
region.  Resultant  consolidation  of  ship- 
ments from  Saigon  wlU,  In  turn,  improve 
security  and  control.  Convoys  will  be  used 
wherever  possible. 

(e)   Agriculture.    The  greater  part  of  proj- 
ect imports  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
consists  of  fertilizer  which  Is  sold  to  farmers 
at  lower  than  market  price.    It  Is  consigned 
to  the  National  Agriculture  Credit  Organi- 
zation  (NACO)   for  distribution  through  39 
warehouses  maintained  by  agricultural  co- 
operatives or  farmers'  associations  through- 
out the  country.    NACO  deducte  Ita  operating 
costs  and  sales  agents'  fees  from  the  gross 
proceeds  of  fertilizer  sales,  and  deposits  the 
net  In  a  special  trust  fund  for  agricultural 
projects  which  Is  Jointly  administered  by  the 
Vietnamese  and  United  States  Governments. 
There   are  no   U.S.   logistics   advisers   In- 
volved in  this  system  now  but  three  will  be 
assigned  within  the  next  few  months.    The 
only  data  now  available  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  NACO  distribution  system  comes  from 
Its  own  accounting  records.     These  records 
for  the  period  March  l-October  31,  1966.  In- 
dicate that  cash  has  been  received  for  almost 
70%  of  the  total  fertilizer  available  for  sale, 
about  25%    of   the   fertilizer   was   In   ware- 
houses or  In  transit,  and  the  remainder  was 
used    In    demonstration    projects    or    lost. 
These  records  have  not  yet  been  audited  by 
U.S.  advisers  and  are  therefore  not  conclu- 
sive.   Unlike  all  other  project  imports,  fer- 
tilizers are  not  received  at  the  Port  of  Saigon 
by  the  4th  TO,  but  are  handled  exclusively 
by  NACO. 

The  Mission  has  surveyed  Its  agricultural 
advisers  and  provincial  representatives  who 
estimate  that  losses  or  Illegal  sales  of  agricul- 
tural project  commodities  range  from  5%  to 
20  % .  Most  diverted  fertilizer,  comprising  the 
bulk  of  these  estimated  agricultural  com- 
modity losses,  is  illegally  sold,  at  prices  above 
the  approved  government  rate,  to  South  Viet- 
namese farmers  who  use  it  to  Increase  crop 
production.  The  three  AID  logistics  advisers 
soon  to  be  assigned  will  play  a  major  role  In 
determining  the  actual  situation  and  recom- 
mending improvements. 

(f)  Other  Fields.  Of  the  remaining  proj- 
ect conmiodities  brought  into  the  country, 
heavy  materials  handling  equipment  for  port 
operations  and  portable  warehouses  represent 
the  largest  single  group.  These  Items  are  not 
easily  lost  or  stolen;  materially  no  losses  have 
been  reported. 

Technical  support  commodities  brought 
Into  Vietnam  to  support  AID  employees  in 
their  assignments  are  consigned  to  the  AID 
Mission  and  are  handled  directly  by  Ameri- 
cans.   Less  than  5%  of  the  goods  are  lost. 

The  remaining  project  commodities  (for 
Education.  Public  Administration,  Labor,  and 
other  miscellaneous  programs)  are  handled 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Refugee 
and  Revolutionary  Development  items  in  the 
CPA  system  and  are  subject  to  about  the 
same  rates  of  loss  and  diversion.  Two  lo- 
gistics and  warehouse  advisers  are  scheduled 
to  arrive  In  early  1967  to  work  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  one  Is  expected  to  be 
assigned  to  supply  problems  in  the  Public 
Administration  area. 

C.  The  overall  project  commodity  situation 
After  re-survey  and  re-analysls.  the  USAID 
Mission  estimates  that  the  total  loss  rate  for 
all  types  of  project  cormnoditles  In  recent 
months  was  10%  to  15%.  This  estimate  wlU 
be  further  refined  as  reporting  and  control 
procedures  Improve. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  AID  Mis- 
sion has  assigned  controllers  to  each  of  the 
four  regions  of  South  Vietnam,  They  are 
responsible    for    maintaining    financial    ac- 
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counting  records  on  project  actlvllles  carried 
^in  fhe  field.     In  addition,  aiidltors  are 
beUig  assigned  for  the  first  time  t4  make  sys- 
tematic end-use  checks  in  the  pjov mces  on 
project  commodities.    This  effortiwUl  be  ex- 
panded in  the  next  few  months  to  coyer  an 
mcreaslngly  large  part  of  t^e  ptoject  pro- 
Kram     Cargo  airlift  capacity  of  Air  America 
?S   increafed   from    1.300    n^etrj   tons    per 
month  in  January.  1966  to  a  cuntnt  level  of 
S  metric  tons.    This  ^s  supplemented  by 
V.S.  military  airlifts.    121  new  aid  more  se- 
cure   warehouses    have     been    fconstructed 
throughout  the  country  during  t^e  past  year^ 
A  tLic  Force  formed  by  the  Dljl«f  °^„*^^^ 
AID  Mission  m  Saigon  in  Noveniber  1966  is 
^entlT  studying' all    of    thelvietnamese 
project  commodity  logistics  syste^  ^,^^^^- 
A  Drellmlnary  report  submitted  to  the  Dl- 
«c?or  o^  December  1st  Is  now  ^^er  study 
•nie  report  made  several   recommendations, 
S^e  ofwhlch  have  been  mentioned  above^ 
mhers  include  the  development^  of  a  single 
Vietnamese  national  logistics  sysiem  and  the 
consolidation  of  trucking  and  coastal  J^el 
contracts  and  Improved  co'f  "^"^JS*""'^  °'I 
works  for  notifying  a  province  of  clal  in  ad 
Tance  of  the  arrival  of  shlpmefits  of  com- 
modules.  i 

IV.    ECONOMIC  WARTARE  AND  (^3n»AI. 
INSPSCTION  I 

Economic   warfare,  simply   «tfted,  means 
denying  the  enemy  access  to  go^ds  which  he 
Ss  fo  sustain  his  war  e=f f-^„f °^7^'^ 
Rince  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  Is  not  limited 
to  deflnfbfe  territories  behind  4  fixed  front 
and  is  not  readily  dlstlngulshabfe  ^""^  other 
Vietnamese,  the  struggle  to  de£y  him  sup- 
plies 18  as  complicated  and  dl^cult  as  the 
Tt^gge^o  eliminate  the  guerillas  them- 
selves    The  Viet  Cong  have  do   infiltrated 
The  country  that  It  Is  -t  poslme  ^  deny 
completely    their    access    to    ^'^^^^ 
goods  except  by  stopping  tl^esubply  of  these 
goods  to  the  economy.     But  T,"^^,  "Jf^; 
uVely  limit  their  access  to  strategic  supplies 
our  techniques  of  selective  denial  Include: 
?A)   Sing  and  halting  th«  activities  of 
toporters  and  merchants  whj  *"  ,^  P'° 
dement  channels  for  the  enenly,    B)  apply- 
ing strict  controls  to  selected  strategic  com- 
modltles.   (C)    interdicting  vc[supply  1^9 
and    restricting    the    moveme^it    of    com- 
modiUes  in  selected  areas  wbefe  VC  control 
predominates. 

A.  Monitoring  the  import  c6mmunity 
Both  the  U.S.  AID  Mission  ind  the  Viet- 
namese Ministry  of  Commerce  l»ve  developed 
nrocedures  to  attempt  to  Idenklfy  and  sus- 
pend   Sorters   engaged   In   lllclt  transac- 
K.    in^erlous  cases  the  Mli^try  may  also 
try  a  person  so  charged  for  a  crtnlnal  offense. 
US.  personnel  reviewing  Hcens*  applicat  ons. 
studying  market  conditions  atd  selectively 
fudlUnl  the  records  of  wholSalers  and  re- 
uilers   include    8    commcxlltyl  analyst    aU 
newly  arrived   since  the  Spring  of  1966.  34 
auditors,  an  Increase  of  17  s"*-  "'i'  1 
and  14  other  specialists,  an 
since  March  1966. 

In  Washington,  the  office 
Assistant  for  Commodity  -^  , 
Sstops  the  Office  of  Specjjal  Projects  In 
Vietnam.  Is  now  staffed  with  filve  experienced 
specialists  who  review  CIP  tja^^actloM  on 
a  selective  basis  In  an  attembt  to  Identify 
irregular  Importer-suppUer  relationships  and 
suspicious  trade  patterns. 

A  separate  office,  which  id  to  be  staffed 
with  commodity  analysts  and  international 
trade  advisors.  Is  presently  being  established 
in  AID/Washlngton.  These  technicians  w  11 
backstop  the  Commercial  Import  Division  In 
Saigon.  They  will  be  suppljer-orlented.  so 
as  not  to  duplicate  the  work  o^  technicians  In 
SalKon  who  are  importer-otlented.  Com- 
modity analyst!.  In  Washington  will  assure 
that  quality  standards  are  nialntalned,  will 
engage  In  special  Intensive  »tudies  relative 
to  type  and  quantity  of  comtaodlty  Imports 
in  Vietnam,  and  wUl  suppltfnent  the  prior 
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review  activities  of  the  AID  ControUer  In 
Washington.  . 

The  AID  Controller  now  concentrates  much 
of  the  efforts  of  his  office  o«  the  Vietnam 
program.  The  Controller  conducts  an  In- 
fen^ve  review  of  CIP  documents  after  the 
t^sLctlon  has  been  completed;  this  review 

remains  one  of  AID's  '^°«t  «« «<="7tiS  -un^ 
assuring  that  unauthorized  use  of  AID  funds 
is  kept  to  a  minimum.  DetaUed  post  audits 
sometimes  lead  to  criminal  or  civil  P'^eed- 
ines  against  suppliers  who  have  violated  re- 
qu'lrements  contrary  to  the  certlflcatlons  of 
compliance  which  are  prerequisites  to  pay- 
m^t  by  AID.  Post  audits  also  lead  to  refund 
"Zslgalnst  the  GVN,  which  can  In  turn 
lead  to  criminal  action  against  Importers  In 

The°A«ency*8    Independent    Investigative 
arm    1  e  .  the  Management  Inspection  Staff 
(MIS)'  has  increased  Its  on  board  strength 
m  Salgon  from  2  to  6  during  the  calendar 
y^ar     This  Staff  is  supplemented  from  time 
L  time  by  additional.  Washington-based  in- 
spectors.   These  Inspectors  have  all  had  ex- 
tensive experience  In  the  FBI,  other  Govern- 
ment investigative  agencies  or  In  the  fields 
of  law  or  accounting.    Their  major  respon- 
sibility m  Vietnam  is  to  receive   analyze  and 
investigate  all  allegations  of  criminal  fraud 
or  other  Irregularities  involving  AID  flnanc- 
Ine     They  maintain  close  liaison  with  the 
Office  of  special  Projects,  the  Office  of  the 
ControUer  and  the  USAID  contractor.  Soclete 
de   SurvelUance    (Geneve)    S.A.,   mentioned 
above     The  MIS  staff  in  Saigon  also  main- 
tains   a   continuing   relationship    with    the 
business    community,    including   American, 
throughout  the  Far  East.     These  contacts 
greatly  assist  In  Insuring  that  all  available 
information  regarding  irregularities   In   the 
AID  program  are  properly  received  and  acted 
upon. 

Those  cases  which  reveal  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  criminality  are  referred  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  or  foreign  courts  for 
appropriate  clvU  or  criminal  action.     As  a 
result   of    information   developed   by   these 
Investigations,  consideration  Is  also  given  by 
AID  to  such  actions  as  suspension,  debar- 
ment or  prosecution  by  local  Government 
agencies   of   Importers   Involved   In   Irregu- 
larities. ^  ^„„ 
In  addition  to  the  USAID  Mission  and  GVN 
procedures  for  suspending  Importers,  ATO/ 
Washington  has  procedures  for  temporarily 
suspending    suppliers    pending    further    In- 
vestigation which  may  lead  to  formal  hear- 
ings and  possible  debarment  or  criminal  ac- 
tion     These  procedures  for  suspending  and 
for  debarring  commodity  suppliers  preclude 
such   suppliers  from   participating   In   AID- 
financed     transactions.      Several     suppliers 
have  been  suspended  and  are  no  longer  eligi- 
ble to  participate  In  commodity  transactions 
financed  by  AID.     There   Is.   In   addition   a 
"prior  review"  system   In   which  a  supplier 
Is  notified  that  his  transactions  are  subject 
to  prior  review  by  AID/Washlngton  before 
they  are  eligible  for  AID  financing. 

B.  Controlling  strategic  commodities 
The  Economic  Warfare  Committee  of  the 
US  Mission  in  Saigon  has  developed  a  list 
of  goods  critical  to  the  enemy's  war  effort. 
Particular  efforts  are  made  to  monitor  Im- 
port license  appUcatlons  and  the  movement 
of  these  commodities  through  the  commer- 
cial community 


flow  of  goods  In  and  between  cities.  They 
seize  contraband  Items  and  shipments  lack- 
ing proper  documentation,  but  without  clog, 
glng  the  vital  line*  of  communication.  Prog- 
ress  during  the  last  year  can  be  measured  by 
a  20%  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests 
made  and  an  80%  Increase  In  conflBcatlona. 
The  National  Police  have  added  about  l.OOO 
men  to  this  activity  during  1966  and  plan  to 
double  the  number  In  1967. 

A  new  River  Police  Force,  now  400  strong, 
was  created  in  1966.     Using  twelve  36-foot 
boats  and  255  16-foot  assault  craft  supplied 
throiigh  AID,  they  patrol  the  major  water- 
ways of  South  Vietnam,  particularly  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.    Planned  Increase  In  strength 
to  2  000  men  and  the  delivery  of  70  more  40- 
foot' boats  and  707  16-foot  craft  will  make  the 
River  Police  a  much  more  effective  force  In 
economic  warfare  during  1967.    Members  of 
the  Vietnamese   National   Police   also  have 
been  detailed  to  U.S.  Navy  patrol  boats  oper- 
ating In  three  major  rivers  In  order  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  the  River  Police  during 
Its  organizational  period.    Since  water  traffic 
Is  a  major  means  of  transportation  In  South 
Vietnam's  delta  area,  control  of  the  water- 
ways by  an  effective  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment organization  will  be  especially  Impor- 
tant   In   safeguarding    and    marketing  rice 
grown  In  that  area. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  outlined 
above  Vietnamese  Navy  and  customs  officers 
maintain  surveillance  of  the  country's  land 
and  sea  boundaries  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Illegal  flow  of  goods  to  the  enemy 
from  outside  sources.  They  are  assisted  in 
this  effort  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Free  World 
forces. 

V.   CONCXtrSION 

The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  aid  conunodltle* 
provided  to  bolster  South  Vietnam's  economy 
and  Improve  Its  social  structure  are  being 
put  to  their  Intended  use.  Losses  which  have 
occurred  must  be  viewed  In  the  perspective 
of  a  wartime  situation.    Civilian  and  military 
supply  losses  were  heavy  during  wartime  op- 
erations in  Korea  and  In  Europe.    To  a  much 
greater  degree  than  In  these  earlier,  conven- 
tional wars,  we  are  attempting  to  meet  civU 
needs  throughout  Vietnam  In  a  war  which 
infects  every  province.    Even  so.  substantial 
losses  cannot  be  tolerated.     The  U.S.  AID 
Mission  and  the  U.S.  Military  Command  are 
working  with  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
on  a  very  Intensive  program  to  cut  these 
losses  to  an  absolute  minimum.    We  expect 
to  be  able  to  report  further  significant  prog- 
ress In  this  effort  during  1967. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Gross),  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  February  15; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


C.  Cutting  enemy  supply  lines 
The  principal  force  Interdicting  enemy  sup- 
ply lines  Is  the  U.S.  mlUtary.  As  Free  Worid 
Forces  strike  deeper  Into  VC  strongholds, 
bombing,  shelling  and  overrunning  VC  stag- 
ing areas  and  main  supply  depots,  the  vol- 
ume of  enemy  goods  captured  and  destroyed 
continues  to  mount. 

The  Resources  Control  Program  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  Is  the  most  effective  civilian  ef- 
fort to  frustrate  the  Viet  Cong  procurement 
system.  About  7,000  policemen  at  almost  700 
checkpoints  on  land  and  water  monitor  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarB 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PITCINSKI. 

Mr  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  rus 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Rarick  and  to  Include  extraneous 

material.  ,  *  tv-  «. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  DORN. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  and  imder  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  Joint  commilttee  print  entitled 
"State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and 
Financing";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday.  February  15, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    (X>MMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  1966  crop  year,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  consisting  of  an  overobllgation 
of  the  amount  permitted  by  agency  regula- 
tions, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665(1)  (2) );  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
certain  construction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l),  and  to  author- 
ity delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  recoupment  of  disability  severance  pay 
under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement),  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  during  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31.  1966. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2357; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Bremen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  sal- 
»«7  rates  and  provide  certain  benefits  for 


purposes  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
privates  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  to 
establish  the  rank  of  master  patrolman,  to 
change  the  titles  of  certain  Metropolitan 
Police  officials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  computing  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  authorization  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  and  establishing  a 
method  for  computing  the  annual  borrowing 
authority  for  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  (1)  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  employees  and  officers  in  the  em- 
ploy or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
(2)  cases  heard  and/or  decided  by  the  Board, 
and  (3)  the  fiscal  statement  showing  total 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1966.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases,  as  of  December 
31.  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  82-554;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1965,  to  June  30.  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
request  for  the  withdrawal  and  return  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Service  a  certain  case  In- 
volving the  suspension  of  deportation,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of  the 
interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  re- 
tirement benefits  of  referees  In  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy 
by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and  eaves- 
dropping, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
prociu-ement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establishment 
for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of 
term  policies  of  national  service  and  U.S. 
Government  life  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
coDMnittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
32,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Arm?d  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  13).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  5302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  January  25.  1923.  to  require  employees 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  certain  certifications  with  respect  to 
compensation  received  by  them  from  clerk 
hire  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  5303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  agricultural 
employees  from  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  that 
act's  minimum  wage  coverage  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5305.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inscrip- 
tion in  the  courtroom  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Building  of  the  phrase  "In  God   We 
Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  5307.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  5308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive  review   of   national   water   resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  5309.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cnities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities. 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a  pe- 
riod of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
HJi.  5310.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  some  nine  cities  which  will  demon- 
strate a  comprehensive  program  leading  to  a 
'  solution  of  the  Nation's  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  problem;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  5311.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
25  percent  of  expenditures  Incurred  In  con- 
structing such  faclUtles  and  by  permitting 
the  amortization  over  a  period  of  60  months 
of  the  remainder  of  such  expendlt\ires;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  CKT.T.KR: 
H.R.  5312.  A   bill    to    provide 
polntment  of  VS.  marshals  by 
General:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  5313.  A    bill    to    amend 
titled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
ployees  and  travelers  upon  rac- 
ing   the    hours    of    service 
thereon,"    approved   March   4, 
Committee      on      Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  5314.  A  bin  to  designate 
formed  by  Carters  Dam  on  the 
River  m  the  State  of  Georgia  as 
B.  Russell;  to  the  Commute 
Works. 

H.R.  5315.  A    bill    to    amend 
of    the   Internal   Revenue   Codi 
clarify  the  tax  status  of  certalr 
associations  and  corporations 
State  law;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

H.R.  5316.  A   bill    to   amend 
Housing   Act   to   facilitate   sale; 
four-family  residences  In  locati 
affected  by  airports  constructe<! 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  Fe  " 
the   Committee  on   Banking 

H.R.  5317.  A  bill  to  provide  foi 
suspension    of    the    duty    on 
cone   making,   paper   textile 
and  paper  textile  cone  drying 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

HJl.  5318.  A  bin  to  authorise 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  ad 
maintain  an  extension  of  th 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insulai 

H.R.  5319.  A  bill  to  amend 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  prohibljt 
Communications  Commission 
lees  or  charges  for  services,  i 
Instruments,  unless  specifically 
law;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  5320.  A  bin  to  amend 
Water    Conservation   Fund   Ac 
the  Committee  on  Interior 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5321.  A    bin    to 
sabbatical   program   to   Improvs 
of   teaching   In   the   Nation's     ' 
secondary    schools:    to   the 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5322.  A    bUl    to    amend 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  I; 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 

HJl.  5323.  A  bin  to  exclude 
cerUln  reimbursed  moving 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani  i 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  5324.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  Government  employees  to 
religious  obligations  prescribe! 
denominations  of  which  such  - 
bona   fide   members;    to   the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN 
H.R.  5325.  A  bill  to 
War  Veterans  of  the  United 
lea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

H.R.  5326.  A  bill  to  lncorpora|» 
War  Veterans  of  the  United 
lea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of 
HH.  5337.  A  bill  to  amend 
Ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Commlttte 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  5328.  A  bUl  to  amend 
lief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for 
gram  of  flood  Insxirance;   to 
on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  5329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relmbtirse- 
ment  of  US.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  5330.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  place  a  memorial  tablet 
m  Woodlawn  Memorial  Cemetery,  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  in  commemoration  of  the  memorial 
ceremonies  held  there  on  April  29.  1866;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  5331.  A   bin   to   provide   credit  facili- 
ties for   the  use  of   fishermen's   cooperative 
associations  through  establishment  of  a  Bank 
for  Fishermen's  Cooperative  Associations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.KIRWAN: 
H.R.  5332.  A   bill    to   designate   the   Buck 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed  for  con- 
struction  on   Buck   Creek   near   Springfield, 
Clark  County.  Ohio,  as  the  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Dam   and  Reservoir;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  M.\cGREGOR: 
HR  5333.  A  bni  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent  decennial   censuses,   of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Represen- 
Uitives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  5334.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  5335.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently   required   in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual   receiving    workmen's    compensation 
benefits;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  5336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  place  civil  service  retirement 
survivor  annuities  of  widowers  on  the  same 
basis  as  survivor  annuities  for  widows;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
SBrvlcc 

H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for 
widows  of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children 
of  such  veterans  who  are  deceased,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facihty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  Jl.  5340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  over  streams 
and  other  bodies  of  water  the  navigable 
portions  of  which  lie  within  a  single  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  5342.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  In  respect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  State  canals,  river  regulating  reser- 
voirs, and  facilities  or  power  projects  Inci- 
dental thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  5343.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  5344.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining   industry   and   to   increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  5345.  A    bUl    to    provide    additional 
readjustment    assistance    to    veterans    who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REINBCKE: 
H.R.  5346.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive survey   of   national   water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5347.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5349.  A  bill  to  amend  tlt:e  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  amounte 
considered  as  Income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  pension  under  chap- 
ter 15  of  that  title:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  5350.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5351.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  5352.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  5353.  A  bill   to   control   unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  5354.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and   coordination    of   law   enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.UTT: 
H.R.  5355.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  stoppers  of  cork 
suitable  for  wine  bottles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WILLIS: 
HJi.  5357.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  o! 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  tt 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  ap 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  esteDUW 
a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  memo- 
rial to  astronauts  who  lose  their  lives  In  Uw 
of  duty  In  the  U.S.  space  program;  to  Vt 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
me  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
-»r  as  National  UNICEP  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SnCES: 

H  J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
unendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  pub- 
Uo  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. _ 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bules. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  Res.  243.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
Uon  218;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  244.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
(entatlves;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

13.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
aie  cutback  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

14.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  ratification  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

15.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  proposed  firearms  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

16.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  ratification 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
garding Presidential  succession  and  disabil- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

17.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  Mid- 
State  reclamation  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

18.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  Presidential  succession  and 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  5358.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5359.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Betty 
Duprey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  5"360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Hewitt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5361.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marlam 
Beatrice  Bedrossian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  5362.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sau 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5363.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Mo  Lau 
Cheong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  5364.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Interest  held  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  situated  In  the  State 
of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Brock 
&  Blevlns  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  5366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Ismena  Hamilton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.   5367.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of  Irene 

Sankey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  5368.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Joanne 

Marie    Evans;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  5369.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlslos 
L.    Karavias;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  5370.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Deb 
Kumar    Das;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Zaida 
Zapata  de  Dlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

HR.  5372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  A. 

Altstadt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5373.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 

Janlna   Zawalskl    (nee   Smletanka) ;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5374.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wah  Fat 
Won  (also  known  as  Suey  Hong  Won) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
H.R.  5375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
loannls  Tsaklrls  (husband).  Thomae  Dlml- 
trols  Tsaklrls  (wife) ,  and  two  children.  loan- 
nls and  Athina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5376.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandra 
Grozdanlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R  5377.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marek 
J   Hann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DE3ERLIN: 

H.R.  5378.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  John  Po 
Wen  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5379.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jullta 
Sldlarln  Hepolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Cammlsa-Vlggiani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5381.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Carole  Ann  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hul  Shoon 
Wot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5383.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Beleslotls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

26.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland.  Oreg..  relative  to  H.R.  4758; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

27.  Also,  petition  of  WjTnan  C.  Lowe,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  relative  to  the  election  of  Con- 
gressman Fletcher  Thompson:  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee on  House  Administration. 

28.  Also,  petition  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Washington,  D.C., 
relative  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

29.  Also,  petition  of  Vern  Countryman, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

»■  ^mW  »« 


SENATE 

Monday,  Fkbruary  13, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate,  under  the  previous 
order,  will  now  adjourn  until  noon 
Wednesday  next. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  15.  1967 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  bVz  sec- 
onds a.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday,  February  9,  1967, 
until  Wednesday,  February  15,  1967.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 
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United  Nations  Organization  Versus 
U.SA:  A  Case  for  Reapportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  per- 
son, one  vote.  Such  is  the  ordered  equal- 
ity-of-votes  theory  called  "reapportion- 
ment" legislated  into  law  as  a  progres- 


sive humanitarian  reform  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  in  1965. 

Since  this  decision,  every  citizen  has 
been  swayed  into  equalitarianism  by  the 
constant  promise  of  full  and  inflation- 
free  voting  power.  State  legislatures 
have  been  ordered.  In  the  name  of  law 
and  justice,  to  redivlde  and  equalize  their 
legislative  bodies.  Congressional  dis- 
tricts have  been  refoi-med,  altered,  or  en- 
larged, and  the  judicial  system  overfilled 
with  suit  after  suit  as  well-meaning  citi- 
zens search  for  the  golden  tomorrow  of 
equality-of-vote  power. 

Truly,  America  of  today  is  suffering 
from  the  neurosis  of  "one  person-one 


vote"-ism.  Convicts  are  freed,  laws  de- 
clared illegal,  and  taxes  voided— all  be- 
cause of  guideUne  findings  of  inequities 
in  apportionment. 

If  you  consider  yourself  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  believe  in  representative  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  your  feelings  on 
the  reapportionment  decision,  consider 
this  constitutional  case  for  reapportion- 
ment: 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has 
a  total  of  122  voting  members.  Using 
population  census  figures  from  the 
World  Almanac,  we  find  the  1960  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  City  to  be  7,781,984. 
Compare  the  populations  of  69  voting 
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members  of  the  United  Natloni  Organi- 
zation with  that  of  New  York  City. 

(See  table  below.) 

Thus,  New  York  City,  with  i  popula- 
tion of  7,781,984,  contains  mote  people 
than  69  (or  over  half)  of  tlie  voting 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  General  Assembly.  Rad- 
ical discrimination  against  the  people 
of  New  York  City  who  have  no  viate.  Un- 
less we  are  of  the  opinion  that!  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Latin  America  are 
more  educated,  better  disciplitied,  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  govemi^ent  and 
world  leadership  than  are  the  folks  in 
New  York  City. 

Using  again  the  World  Aln>anac  we 
find  one  of  our  smallest  Statei  in  area, 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  populatioii  of  859,- 
488.  Yet,  10  members  of  the  I^NO  Gen- 
eral Assembly — with  10  votes— are  each 
smaller  in  population: 

245,000 

559,000 
698,  000 
462.000 
330,000 
647,000 
208,000 
468.000 
331.000 
97,  000 

Further,  the  combined  poputtions  of 
these  10  countries  together  with  the  pop- 
ulations of  four  other  UNO  voteis : 

1.  Ckjngo    (Brazzaville) 900,000 

2.  Lesotho    858,000 

3.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 975,  000 

4.  Mauritania    1,000,000 


1.  Barbados   

2.  Botswana    

3.  Cyprus   

4.  Gabon    

5.  Gambia    

6.  Guyana    

7.  Iceland    

8.  Kuwait    

9.  Luxembourg 

10.  Maldlve    Islands. 


Total- 


7,  678,  000 

Or  a  total  of  14  General  Assen^bly  votes 
does  not  represent  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  New  York  City  at  7,781. §84.  Dis- 
crimination against  New  York  ICity  and 
Rhode  Island? 

Rather,  discrimination  agaiiist  all  of 
us  citizens  of  the  United  States?  The 
1960  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  179,323.175.  T^e  total 
combined  populations  of  a  majority,  over 
51  percent,  of  the  voting  member  nations 
of  the  UNO  General  Assembly  is  less 
than  the  population  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Yet,  our  country,  t^ie  United 
States  of  America,  has  but  ona 

And  consider  this.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  three  votes  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization:  U.S.S.R.,  Byelonissia,  and 
the  Ukraine — the  latter  two  countries 
being  Russian  states— the  Unitfed  States 
of  America  has  50  States,  but  only  one 
vote.    Equal  representation?     ! 

What  has  happened  to  the  application 
of  the  "one  person,  one  vote"  dream? 
Was  it  a  sincere  application  Or  only  a 
tool  to  be  used  against  local  representa- 
tive government  and  individual  liberty? 
The  same  President  is  in  office.  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  Mr.  Kennedy  are  here 
in  Washington.  But  rather  than  sug- 
gesting irregularity,  inequity,  idiscrlmi- 
nation,  denial  of  human  rights,  they 
glamorize  the  "paper  bag"  monster  as 
if  it  were  holy  or  sacred.  The|  seem  to 
use  the  United  Nations  as  a  front  to 
stymie  American  progress. 

Arthur  Goldberg — UNO's  Anjbassador 
to  Washington — who  has  a  law  degree 
and  some  judicial  training,  was  on  the 
same  Supreme  Court  that  subjected  the 


American  people  to  apportionment. 
Now,  he  and  his  fellow  judicial  mechan- 
ics promote  and  espouse  "a  world  or- 
dered under  the  law."  Whose  law? 
Where  is  the  law  to  come  from?  No 
member  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion has  ever  been  voted  into  ofBce  by 
any  nation.  No  government  has  com- 
missioned by  its  representative  bodies 
such  drivel.  Could  he  be  suggesting  law 
enacted  by  an  "unapportioned"  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  of  men  who 
have  never  been  voted  into  oflBce  nor 
given  such  authority  by  their  people? 
Certainly  these  men  have  heard  of  the 
failing  of  government  usurped  from  peo- 
ple without  representation.  It  is  ade- 
quately defined  in  history  as  tyranny. 
The  ultraleft  extremists  are  silent,  per- 
mitting the  clock  to  be  turned  backward. 
Although  unelected  by  our  people  and 
approving  of  this  gross  discrimination 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
even  Mr.  Goldberg,  as  a  legally  trained 
man,  should  awaken  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  be  expected  to  answer  to  rea- 
son and  recognize  this  conspiracy  against 
"equal  rights"  for  his  once  fellow  coun- 
trymen. For  as  a  once  jurist  he  must 
realize,  under  his  rule  of  law,  nothing 
enacted  or  considered  by  an  unappor- 
tioned body  can  become  a  valid  binding 
law  against  Americans,  whether  by 
treaty.  Executive  order,  or  otherwise.  It 
is  but  a  farce.  To  comply  violates  the 
law  of  our  land.    To  enforce  it,  treason. 

United   Nations    Organization    Member  Na- 
tions Smaller  Than  New  York  City 
New  York  City 7,781.984 

1.  Albania    — 1,865.000 

2.  Austria 7,255,000 

3.  Barbados   245,  000 

4.  Bolivia    3,697,000 

5.  Botswana »    559,000 

6.  Bunindl »    2,  600,  000 

7.  Cambodia    6,  200,  000 

8.  Cameroon'    5,210,000 

9.  Central  African   Republic*—  1,352,000 

10.  Chad' 4,000,000 

11.  Congo  (Brazzaville)  1 900.000 

12.  Costa    Rica 1,433,000 

13.  Cuba 7.631,000 

14.  Cyprus    598.  000 

15.  Dahomey  »   2,  300,  000 

16.  Denmark    4,  758,  000 

17.  Dominican   Republic 3,619,000 

18.  Ecuador    5,084,000 

19.  El  Salvador 2,929.000 

20.  Finland    ._ 4,630,000 

21.  Gabon    (U.N.   population)  '...       462,000 

22.  Gambia' 330.000 

23.  Ghana  ' 7,  740,  000 

24.  Guatemala    4,  438, 000 

25.  Guinea' 3,500,000 

26.  Guyana    647.  000 

27.  Haiti    4,600,000 

28.  Honduras 2,  284,  000 

29.  Iceland 208,000 

30.  Ireland 2,  563,  000 

31.  Israel 2,  563,  000 

32.  Ivory    Coast" 3,750,000 

33.  Jamaica   1,800.000 

34.  Jordan    1,876,000 

35.  Kuwait 468,000 

36.  Laos   3,000,000 

37.  Lebanon 2,  152,  000 

38.  Lesotho'    858.000 

39.  Uberla'    1.066.000 

40.  Libya'    1,617,000 

41.  Luxembourg 331,  000 

42.  Madagascar' 6,262,000 

43.  Malawi' 3,753,000 

44.  Maldlve  Islands 97.000 

45.  Mall » 4,  576,  000 

46.  Malta 319, 000 


United  Nations  Organization   Member  u^. 
tiOTis   Smaller   TTian   New   York   City—Co^ 

47.  Mauritania'   l.OOO.ooo 

48.  Mongolia   1.019^000 

49.  New  Zealand 2,  647,3g] 

50.  Nicaragua 1.655.000 

51.  Niger' 3,328,000 

52.  Norway 3,738,000 

53.  Panama    1,246.000 

54.  Paraguay   2,030,ooo 

55.  Rwanda'   3,000, oqq 

56.  Senegal' 3,  490^000 

57.  Sierra  Leone' 2,200,000 

58.  Singapore 1.865,000 

59.  Somalia'   2,500,000 

60.  Sweden 7.773,000 

61.  Syria 5,399,000 

62.  Togo'    1.617,000 

63.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 975,000 

64.  Tunisia' 4.675,000 

65.  Uganda' 7,551,000 

66.  Upper  Volta» 4.858,000 

67.  Uruguay 2.845,734 

68.  Yemen    5,000,000 

69.  Zambia'   3,710,000 


'  Following    country 
Africa. 


signifies    located  in 


The  25th  Amendment — ^^ginia's  Contii- 
oing  Contributors  to  the  Construction  of 
the  Constitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  the  38th  State  ratified  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  are  entitled  to  credit.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  none  deserves 
more  than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff].  From  the 
time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison,  Virginians  have  played  a  vital 
role  In  the  constitutional  drama.  That 
played  by  Representative  Poff  in  the 
conception  and  birth  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment was  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
statesmanship  set  by  his  Virginia  prede- 
cessors. 

As  a  mark  of  tribute  to  the  work  he  did 
and  the  service  he  performed,  and  under 
leave  of  the  House,  I  quote  herewith  the 
text  of  an  article  authored  by  Represent- 
ative Poff  and  published  in  the  January- 
February  1967  issue  of  Case  and  Com- 
ment: 

Presidential  Inabilitt  akd  the  25th 

Amendment 

(By  Hon.  Richard  H.  Poff) 

(Note. — Richard  H.  Poff  has  represented 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1952,  four  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress,  at 
age  29,  he  practiced  law  in  Richmond  from 
1948-1952.  In  1958  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  fifteen  outstanding  young  men  in 
American  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  seven- 
man  RepubUcan  leadership  team  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.) 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  question  of 
Presidential  Inability  plagued  legal  scholars 
and  students  and  practitioners  of  govern- 
ment.   Because  the  Issue  was  so  complex  and 
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„  controversial,  the  problem  was  neglected 
«  deliberately  Ignored.  Only  in  1965  did  the 
^neress  undertake  active  consideration  of 
rtat  will  most  surely  be  the  Twenty-Fifth 
^endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
rtnited  States. 

Why  a  ConsUtutional  amendment?  why 
not  a  statute?  Some  considered  a  statute 
i^clent.  In  recent  years,  the  great  body  of 
leaal  opinion  has  held  that  so  far  as  the 
ouestlon  of  Presidential  Inability  is  con- 
cerned, a  Constitutional  amendment  Is  not 
only  the  proper  legal  course  but  the  wise 
fiourse  The  difference  of  opinion  arose  from 
tte  language  of  Article  II  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
rtltutlon,  Section  I,  clause  5,  which  reads  as 

°"In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  at  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
inabUity  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
tne  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal, 
Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  bo 
elected." 

That  language  was  first  brought  into  sharp 
focus  m  1841  when  President  William  Henry 
Harrison  died  In  office.  Because  It  was  \in- 
certain  whether  the  "powers  and  duties" 
would  "devolve"  or  the  "office"  wo\Ud  de- 
volve, the  question  Immediately  rose,  "Will 
Vice  President  Tyler  become  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?"  Tyler  answered 
the  question  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  of 
President.  Since  then  the  "Tyler  Precedent" 
has  been  confirmed  seven  times. 

But  Tyler's  answer  concerning  succession 
following  death  did  nothing  to  clarify  the 
question  of  succession  following  Inability. 
Indeed,  It  complicated  that  question.  Death 
and  Inability  both  are  treated  In  the  same 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  It  was 
argued  that  whatever  should  "devolve  on  the 
Vice  President"  on  account  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  would  also  devolve  upon  the 
Vice  President  on  account  of  the  President's 
Inability;  and.  if  what  devolved  in  one  case 
was  the  office  Itself,  then  It  would  have  to  be 
the  office  In  the  other  case.  The  conclusion 
of  this  argument  was  that  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  assume  the  office  of  President  on 
account  of  the  President's  inability,  the  dis- 
placed President  could  not  thereafter,  even  if 
he  recovered,  reclaim  his  office.  Such  Con- 
stitutional scholars  as  Daniel  Webster  so  de- 
clared. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  argument.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  Vice  Presidents  have  been 
reluctant  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  Pres- 
idency, even  In  the  most  urgent  crises. 
When,  in  1881,  President  Garfield  lay  In- 
capacitated from  an  assassin's  bullet  some 
80  days.  Vice  President  Arthur  would  not 
act.  The  same  was  true  In  1919  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  suffered  a  stroke  which  ren- 
dered him  all  but  helpless. 

CONGRESS    had     LmXE     AUTHORITY    TO    ACT 

In  these  two  crises,  surely  Congress  would 
have  passed  a  statute  In  Presidential  Inabil- 
ity If  Congress  felt  It  had  the  Constitutional 
authority  to  do  so.  There  were  those  who 
felt  that  Congress  had  such  authority.  They 
pointed  to  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
and  to  the  language  in  Article  II  which  reads 
that  ".  .  .  the  Congress  may  by  Law  pro- 
vide for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resigna- 
tion, or  Inability  .  .  ."  But  the  remainder 
of  that  clause  gave  the  Congress  pause;  It 
gave  the  Congress  power  to  act  only  In  case 
of  the  Inability  of  "both  the  President  and 
Vice  President." 

The  implication  was  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  act  by  statute  when  only  the  Pres- 
ident was  disabled.  This  Implication  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  Congress  In 
1792  when  It  passed  the  first  Presidential 
succession  act.  That  Congress  was  peopled 
by  contemporaries  of  the  authors  of  the  Con- 


stitution, and  the  statute  significantly  failed 
to  provide  for  succession  when  only  the 
I>resldent  was  disabled. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  legal 
Justification  for  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. There  was  a  pragmatic  reason  as  weU. 
So  long  as  there  was  any  question  about  the 
efficacy  of  a  simple  statute,  such  a  statute 
would  be  subject  to  attack.  Such  an  attack 
would  come  at  a  time  when  the  nation  could 
least  afford  It— when  the  President  became 
disabled  or  when  the  disabled  President  re- 
covered and  sought  to  reclaim  his  office. 

Yes,  I  was  asked,  why  couldn't  we  proceed 
by  both  routes?  Why  couldn't  we  have  a 
brief  Constitutional  amendment  which 
would  simply  empower  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  statute  dealing  with  Presidential  Inability? 
The  answer  was  that  we  could,  but  In  my 
Judgment,  we  should  not.  I  had  two  rea- 
sons. First,  In  a  matter  as  vital  to  our  na- 
tional Interests  as  the  continuity  of  Presi- 
dential powers,  stability  and  durability  are 
Important;  only  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment could  guarantee  this.  Second,  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  so  long,  would  be  blurred 
by  the  dual  approach.  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  are  not  always  popular  with  Con- 
gress, and  at  a  given  time,  one  may  be  more 
popular  than  the  other.  Sometimes,  the 
political  party  which  controls  the  Congress 
Is  not  the  same  political  party  which  con- 
trols the  White  House.  If  a  simple  majority 
of  the  legislative  branch  had  the  power  to 
make  these  rules  one  day  and  to  change 
them  the  next,  the  executive  branch  would 
be  subordinate  instead  of  co-equal  and 
the  head  that  wore  the  crown  would  Indeed 
be  uneasy. 

the  problem  of  WRITTEN  AGREEMENTS 

Then  there  were  those  who  asked  why  we 
couldn't  Just  forget  about  both  Constitu- 
tional amendments  and  statutes  and  deal 
with  the  problem  as  we  had  In  the  past  by 
icritten  agreements  between  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  There  were  several  an- 
swers to  that  question.  A  private  agreement 
would  not  have  the  same  effect  as  law.  and 
It  would  be  questionable  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  In  such  an  Informal,  bilateral 
fashion  lawfully  delegate  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution,  by  treaties 
and  Congressional  statutes,  to  another  per- 
son. The  question  would  be  serious  enough 
to  mvlte  legal  challenges  to  every  domestic 
act,  and  every  function  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  would  be  under  a  cloud.  More- 
over, such  bilateral  agreements  have  never 
provided,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
never  provide,  for  an  enforceable  settlement 
In  the  event  of  a  dispute  about  whether  or 
not  the  President  was  disabled.  The  only 
real  function  these  arguments  served  was 
to  dramatize  the  urgency  of  having  a  defin- 
itive mechanism  built  into  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  where  It  would  be  visible  to  all 
and  where  It  would  remain  constant  from 
one  Administration  to  the  next. 


WHEN  THE  president  IS  IRRATIONAL 

When  we  speak  of  the  problem  of  Presiden- 
tial Inability,  we  are  speaking  of  two  cate- 
gories of  cases.  The  first  Is  that  In  which 
the  President  recognizes  his  Inability  (or  the 
imminence  of  his  Inability)  and  wishes  vol- 
untarily to  vacate  his  office  for  a  temporary 
period.  (The  classic  example  is  when  the 
President  expects  to  undergo  an  operation.) 
The  second  category  Is  that  In  which  the 
President,  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
debility.  Is  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
but  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a  ra- 
tional decision  to  relinquish  the  powers  of 
his  office,  even  for  a  temporary  period. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
provides  for  the  first  category.  Simply  by 
sending  a  written  declaration  of  Inability 
to  the  Heads  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  President  makes  It  possible  for  the  Vice 
President,  as  Acting  President,  to  discharge 


his  duties  so  long  as  the  President  feels  that 
hU  InablUty  has  not  terminated.  When  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  he  may  reclaim  and  reoc- 
cupy  his  office  by  sending  another  written 
declaration  to  Congress.  Unlike  the  second 
category  his  declaration  of  restoration  Is  not 
subject  to  cliaUenge  by  the  Vice  President 
and  Cabinet.  The  reason  for  this  distinction 
Is  obviovLS.  A  President  would  always  hesi- 
tate to  utilize  the  voluntary  mechanism  if 
he  knows  that  a  challenge  could  be  lodged 
when  he  sought  to  recapture  his    office. 

Section  4  of  this  blU  as  flnaUy  approved 
by  Congress  provides  for  the  second  cate- 
gory of  cases.  There  are  two  illustrative  ex- 
amples. One  is  the  case  when  the  Presi- 
dent by  reason  of  some  physical  ailment  or 
some  sudden  accident  Is  unconscious  or 
paralyzed  and  therefore  unable  to  make  or 
to  communicate  the  decision  to  relinquish 
the  powers  of  his  office.  The  other  is  the 
case  when  the  President,  by  reason  of  menUl 
debility,  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  any 
rational  decision.  Including  particularly  the 
decision  to  stand  aside. 

It  was  the  second  category  of  cases  which 
gave  scholars  so  much  concern.  The  prob- 
lem Is  best  defined  here  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. Who  would  first  raise  the  question 
and  who  wovUd  make  the  decision  concerning 
InablUty?  Should  the  word  "InabUity"  be 
defined?  What  procedure  should  be  used 
In  restoring  the  President  to  his  office  after 
his  recovery?  These  questions  and  questions 
subsidiary  to  each  of  them  were  answered 
In  Section  4  of  the  bill. 

The  original  draft  required  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  the  action  and  required  only 
the  subsequent  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  President  was  disabled.  However, 
the  Vice  President  historically  has  been  re. 
luctant  to  take  the  first  step  for  understand- 
able reasons.  Thus,  Section  4  Is  In  the  con- 
junctive and  places  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility Jointly  upon  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  "such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide." 

In  the  second  step,  these  same  people  make 
the  decision  about  Inability  and  transmit 
that  decision  In  writing  to  Congress,  upon 
the  receipt  of  which  "the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President." 
While  others  had  been  proposed,  we  decided 
that  these  were  the  people  who  should  have 
this  power  and  who  should  make  the  deci- 
sion. The  Vice  President,  a  man  of  the  same 
political  party,  a  man  originally  chosen  by 
the  President,  a  man  familiar  with  the  Presi- 
dent's health,  a  man  who  knows  what  great 
decisions  of  state  are  waiting  to  be  made, 
and  a  man  Intended  by  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  the  President's  heir  at 
death  or  upon  disability,  surely  should  par- 
ticipate In  a  decision  Involving  the  transfer 
of  Presidential  powers.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  Cabinet  whose  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  are  closest  to 
him  physically  and  most  loyal  to  him 
politically. 

Willie  the  Vice  President  and  Cabinet 
seem  to  be  the  ideal  people  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  decision.  Section  4  recog- 
nizes that  futvire  experience  may  dictate  the 
naming  of  "some  other  body"  by  the  Con- 
gress to  act  with  the  Vice  President.  Pres- 
ently, the  Cabinet  as  defined  In  5  U.S.C.  1 
consists  of  10  members.  It  Is  possible  that 
an  even-numbered  Cabinet  might  divide 
evenly,  thus  effectively  stultifying  the  sys- 
tem erected  In  Section  4.  For  this  reason, 
or  some  other  good  reason.  Congress  may 
sometime  find  it  necessary  to  name  some 
"other  body"  which  of  course  It  could  do 
simply  by  adding  to  the  Cabinet  as  the 
decision-making  body  one  non-Cabinet 
member. 

Authors  of  the  legislation  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  defining  the  word  "Inability." 
It  was  decided  that  It  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  such  a  definition  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution.    To  have  done  so 
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would  have  given  the  deflnltlon 
rigidity  which.  In  application 
times   be   unrealistic.     In   my   Ju 
would   also   have   been    unwise 
such  a  deflnltlon  by  statute.    Thii 
Imprecision   In  such   a  deflnltlon 
the  target  of  legal  attack  If  anc 
should  become  necessary  to  exercise 
cedures  of  Section  4.     It  Is  hlghl  r 
that  the  responsible  government 
trusted  with  this  great  power  woul^ 
by  declaring  a  President  elected 
pie  of  this  country  disabled  when 
was    not.    especially    when    the 
given  the  ultimate  voice  In  this 
tlon. 

PROCEDURES  FOLLOWTNG 

The  procedures  to  be  used  In 
disabled  President  to  his  office 
recovery    constituted    one    of 
phases  of  the  problem.    The  pr^ 
fled  In  Section  4  deal  with  the 
careful  deliberate  manner.     Herel^ 
principal  difference  between  the 
and  the  bill  first  passed  by  the 
the  Senate  bill,  the  President 
his    office    after   his   written 
restoration  to  the  Congress  unless 
days  the  Vice  President  and  a  majo 
Cabinet   sent   a   written   declaratl 
Congress  challenging  his  restor 
der  the  Senate  bill  the  Congress 
thirds  vote  upheld  the  Vice 
lenge,   the   Vice   President   would 
to  hold  the  office  as  Acting  Preside 
wise,  the  President  would  resume 
The  difficulty  with  the  Senate 
that   the   Congress,   which   might 
be  In  session,  could   delay  by 
deliberate  inaction  for  an  Indefinite 
time,  during  which  the  Vice 
remain  In  office.     This  difficulty 
especially  great  if  a  majority  of 
bers  of  Congress  (but  less  than 
were  hostile  to  the  President. 

The  House  Committee  felt  that 
on  the  part  of  Congress  should 
benefit  of  the  President  rather  thaji 
President.      Accordingly,    the    He 
nUttee   adopted    two   consequentlajl 
menta.    Under  the  first,  the 
In  session  when  It  received  the 
denfs  challenge,  would  be 
semble  Immediately.     On  the 
House,  at  the  request  of  the 
fered    an    amendment    to    this 
which  required  the  Congress  if  in 
assemble  within  48  hours.     Undei 
ond  Amendment  adopted  in  the 
mlttee,  the  Congress  would  be  r 
within    10    days    after    receipt    of 
President's    challenge.      Later,    thn 
?nce  Committee  changed  this  to  21 
the  two-day  period  to  four  days, 
ytecutlng;   If  the  Congress  fails 
President   will    resume    his   office 
lapse  of  21  days.     In  effect,  the 
as  outlined  under  the  House 
adopted,  gives  the   Congress  three 

First,  the  Congfress  can  act  and 
thirds  vote  uphold  the  Vice 
lenge.    Second,  the  Congress  can 
one   more    than   a   one-third 
In  either  House,  reject  the  Vice 
challenge.    Third,  the  Congress  can 
21 -day  period  to  expire  wtlhout 
all. 

The   net  effect   of   the  second 
options  Is  the  same;  the  President 
to  his  office.     The  chief  merit  of 
version  is  obvious.     Circumstance  i 
such  that  the  Congress  by  tacit 
may  want  to  uphold  the  President 
manner  which  will  not  amount  tc 
rebuke  of  the  Vice  President  whfi 
Acting  President.    The  third  option 
the  graceful  vehicle.     And  this  sy 
ders  impossible  the  awful 
would  have  resulted  under  the 
from   a   filibuster  or   deliberate 
either  Hoxise. 
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It  win  be  observed  that  the  procedure 
fixed  In  Section  4  gives  the  Congress  no  voice 
in  the  decision  for  the  initial  Involuntary  re- 
moval of  the  disabled  President.  As  soon  as 
Congress  receives  the  written  declaration  of 
inability  from  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  is  removed  and  the  Vice  President 
becomes  Acting  President.  However,  the 
President  who  regards  himself  capable  and 
objects  to  the  Vice  President's  action  is  not 
left  without  recourse.  He  has  the  right  as 
soon  as  he  is  removed  to  send  Congress  his 
written  declaration  of  restoration,  and  at 
that  point  the  Vice  President  or  Acting  Presi- 
dent has  four  days  in  which  to  challenge  the 
declaration  and  the  procedure  for  Congres- 
sional review  becomes  operative. 

No  one  claims  that  this  bill  in  its  final  form 
Is  foolproof  or  that  it  covers  every  hypotheti- 
cal case  which  might  present  Itself  to  the 
inventive  mind.  If  one  assumes  that  the 
Vice  President  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  are  charlatans,  revo- 
lutionaries and  traitors,  we  were  foolish  to 
attempt  any  solution.  Pationally,  we  made 
no  such  assumption.  Rather,  we  assumed 
that  the  American  form  of  government  with 
Its  system  of  checks  and  balances  is  so 
structured:  that  the  freedom  of  the  American 
press  is  so  secure;  and,  that  the  conscience 
of  the  American  electorate  is  so  sensitive  and 
its  power  so  effective,  that  rogues  In  public 
office  are  foredoomed  to  exposure  and  swift 
retribution.  Certainly,  we  want  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  but  somewhere 
In  the  process  of  administration  of  the  laws, 
we  must  commit  our  fate  to  the  basic  honesty 
of  the  administrators.  Somewhere,  some- 
time, somehow,  we  must  trust  somebody. 


February  13,  1967 

Thaddeas  Kosciuszko  Birthday 
Ceremonies 


General  Kosciuszko:  A  Patriot  of 
Two  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13, 1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  the  221st  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko. 

Illustrious  heroes  of  many  nations  of 
the  world  joined  us  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  so  that  freedom  could  estab- 
lish a  beachhead  on  this  continent. 
Kosciuszko  was  one  of  those  brave  men. 

General  Kosciuszko  today  symbolizes, 
throughout  the  world,  the  spirit  of  the 
indomitable  Poles  who  for  1,000  years 
have  toiled  in  defense  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  better  example  of  the  Polish  spirit 
and  dedication  to  freedom  than  this  man. 

The  spirit  of  Kosciuszko  indicates  that 
the  Polish  Nation  will  never  acquiesce  to 
the  tyranny  of  communism.  Today 
Polish  emigrants  who  cannot  return  to 
their  native  land  because  of  Communist 
domination  carry  on  the  struggle  for  ul- 
timate liberation  of  that  country.  With- 
in Poland  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues 
to  flourish,  despite  the  presence  of  dog- 
matic communism. 

Kosciuszko  is  the  symbol  of  a  gallant 
people  who  have  for  10  centuries  in- 
spired the  world  in  the  firm  belief  that 
man  was  created  to  be  free  and  that  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  is  the  greatest 
force  on  earth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. February  12,  ceremonies  were 
held  honoring  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
here  in  Washington  at  the  statue  of  this 
great  Polish  general  in  Lafayette  Park. 

Charles  Burke.  Washington  represent- 
ative of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
was  chairman  of  the  ceremony.  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram along  with  foi-mer  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Congressman 
LtJciEN  Nedzi,  of  Michigan;  and  Thad- 
deus Drweski,  president  of  the  Polish 
Club  of  Washington.  I  am  hereby  .sub- 
mitting excerpts  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  on  the  occasion  and  also  the 
speech  of  former  Ambassador  Jan  Cie- 
chanowski. 

Speech  of  Congressman  Madden 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am.  Indeed,  happy  on  this 
occasion  to  participate  in  the  annual  cere- 
mony honoring  the  Great  soldier,  statesman 
and  Polish  patriot.  General  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
uszko. It  is  fitting  that  on  this  day  that 
he  is  being  honored  simultaneously  with  an- 
other great  fighter  for  freedom  and  liberty- 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  also  fitting 
that  General  Kosciuszko's  statue  and  the 
ceremonies  today  are  taking  place  across  the 
street  from  the  White  House  in  Lafayette 
Park.  The  American  people  Join  the  Polish 
people  in  commemorating  the  heroic  deeds  of 
this  great  Polish  hero  because  he  not  only 
fought  for  liberty  and  free  government  in  his 
homeland  but,  as  a  young  man  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  greatly  aided  our  colonies  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  so  that  this  new  land 
of  ours  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
could  enjoy  liberty,  freedom,  and  self -govern, 
ment. 

General  Kosciuszko  was  also  an  engineering 
genius,  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  ol 
artillery  tactics  in  his  day.  No  officer  serving 
under  Washington  was  more  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Revolutionary  War  than  this  son 
of  Poland  who  so  well  exemplifies  the  con- 
tribution of  the  men  and  women  of  Polish 
blood  to  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  he  who  directed  the  building  of 
the  military  defenses  at  Philadelphia  and  at 
West  Point  before  and  during  the  war  for 
American  Independence.  To  him  is  attrib- 
uted the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
the  turning  point  of  the  long  and  painful 
struggle  of  the  Colonies.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  of  him;  "He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty 
as  I  have  known  and  of  that  liberty  which 
is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  and  rich 
alone." 

It  is  well  that  the  world  is  reminded  of 
patriots  like  Kosciuszko,  a  man  who  fought 
ror  the  independence  of  our  Nation  and  his 
native  land  with  dedicated  zeal.  The  strug- 
gle for  liberty  is  endless.  Each  period  ol 
history  has  its  challenges,  its  own  dictators, 
and  its  own  despots,  but  this  should  not 
discourage  us  or  lead  us  to  despair.  Instead 
we  should  draw  courage  and  inspiration 
from  the  example  of  valiant  men  such  as 
General  Kosciuszko  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
again  to  the  unfinished  task  to  which  they 
devoted  their  lives. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  the  Polish  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Polish  Combatants  Association,  the 
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Polish  Falcons  of  America  and  The  Polish 
American  Art  Association  for  the  work  they 
have  done  this  year  and  in  other  years  In 
reminding  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  and  the  younger  generations  of  the 
great  deeds  and  heroism  of  the  pioneers  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  which  we  all  enjoy 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

The  history  of  Poland  over  the  centuries 
has  been  illuminated  by  the  valiant  fight  It 
has  made  for  liberty  and  freedom  regardless 
of  the  power  and  the  military  might  of  some 
of  its  tyrannical  neighboring  nations  who, 
over  the  years,  have  made  various  efforts  of 
subjugate  a  liberty-loving  people.  Poland, 
after  World  War  I,  during  its  twenty  years 
of  freedom,  made  more  progress  in  the  In- 
stallation and  practical  operation  of  a  free 
government,  industrial  expansion,  educa- 
tional growth,  than  any  nation  In  history 
m  such  a  short  time.  Unfortunately  this 
great  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  Soviet 
tyrant  and  the  Nazi  War  Machine.  The  Nazi 
tyranny  has  been  eliminated  and  in  recent 
years  we  have  observed  the  Soviet  com- 
munistic economy  disintegrate.  Stalin,  the 
most  ruthless  of  tyrants,  and  Khrushchev 
have  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The  Com- 
munist economy  In  Russia  and  Its  agricul- 
tural programs  have  been  a  failure — mlUlons 
are  starving  In  China  today.  Its  modern 
economic  programs  have  been  negative,  Im- 
praotlcal  and  failures.  Its  food  production 
has  only  been  able  to  serve  a  fraction  of  Its 
people  and,  tn  my  opinion,  the  time  Is  not 
far  distant  when  the  much-herald  com- 
munist millennium  will  have  completely  dis- 
appeared from  the  world. 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  the  leader  In 
this  fight  for  freedom  and  communist  cur- 
tailment. After  World  War  n  we  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  re-build  the  bombed 
out  nations  in  western  Europe.  We  have 
aided  them  to  become  re-established  and 
prevent  the  Soviet  war  machine  from  march- 
ing after  they  were  helpless  by  reason  of 
World  War  II  bombing  and  destruction. 

In  1951  General  Elsenhower,  then  at  the 
head  of  European  defense,  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  valiant  sacrifice 
of  our  nation  made  during  those  days,  "all 
Europe  would  be  communist  today."  That 
was  in  1951. 

History  will  reveal  after  the  communist 
International  conspiracy  is  destroyed,  that 
it  was  this  free  land  of  ours  that  saved  the 
world  from  communist  tyranny  and  enslave- 
ment. We  can  all  today  be  grateful  for  the 
nearly  seven  million  Polish  American  citi- 
zens and  citizens  of  other  captive  nations 
who  have  Joined  in  and  aided  our  Govern- 
ment to  fight  communist  expansion  and 
curtail  communist  tyrannical  designs  to  en- 
slave mankind. 

Address  of  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Former 
Ambassador  of  Poland  to  the  United 
States 

This  12th  day  of  February  marks  the 
22lBt  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Tadeusz 
Koecluszko. 

Through  the  years  these  annual  celebra- 
tions at  the  foot  of  his  monument  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  have  become  traditional  mani- 
festations of  American-Polish  patriotism. 

They  are  yearly  reaffirmations  of  the  fer- 
vent Polish  and  American  love  of  freedom 
and  undying  devotion  to  national  Independ- 
ence. 

Kosciuszko  will  forever  remain  the  symbol 
of  this  precious  American-Polish  community 
of  ideals. 

As  shown  by  the  record  and  the  many 
highly  laudatory  testimonials  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  other  Generals  under 
whose  command  he  served  In  America  from 
1776  to  1783.  Kosciuszko's  part  In  the  Ameri- 
can War  for  Independence  was  both  welcome 
and  quite  substantial.  He  contributed  his 
considerable  scientific  knowledge  of  military 
engineering  by  planning  and  building  for- 


tifications and  defenses  at  Saratoga.  West 
Point  and  other  strategically  important  lo- 
calities when  serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
South. 

After  the  war,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  October  13th,  1783,  Congress 
passed  the  following  Resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  trans- 
mit to  Colonel  Kosciuszko  the  brevet  com- 
mission of  Brigadier  General  and  signify  to 
that  Officer  that  Congress  entertain  an  high 
sense  of  his  long  faithful  and  meritorious 
service." 

This  annual  celebration  has  a  particular 
significance,  not  only  because  today  is  the 
221st  anniversary  of  General  Kosciuszko's 
birth,  but  especially  because  it  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  American  nation  Is  prov- 
ing to  this  ultra  modern  world  of  cynical 
materialism  and  computerized  thinking,  not 
by  words  alone  but  by  powerful  action  in 
distant  Vietnam,  its  tinswervlng  fidelity  to 
the  ideals  of  human  freedom  and  the  Inalien- 
able right  of  all  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  proclaimed  this 
right  in  the  following  terms:  "Self -deter- 
mination is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an  Im- 
perative principle  of  action,  which  statesmen 
will  henceforth  Ignore  at  their  peril  .  .  ." 

This  Wllsonian  "imperative  principle  of 
action"  Is  now  actually  being  put  into  prac- 
tice by  the  United  States,  under  the  High 
Command  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

American  Armed  Forces  are  fighting  in 
South  East  Asia  solely  in  defence  of  Viet- 
nam's Independence  and  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Thus,  this  conflict  in  a  distant  foreign 
country  is  yet  another  mighty  American  war 
effort,  free  from  Imperialist  designs.  Inspired 
by  the  loftiest  principles  of  Justice  for  all 
nations. 

As  one  stands  here,  facing  the  noble  figure 
of  Kosciuszko — gallant  Polish  and  American 
fighter  for  freedom  and  independence,  one 
realizes  with  sincere  emotion  how  closely  the 
present  American  war  action  In  Vietnam 
accords  with  the  time-honored  fighting  slo- 
gan of  Poland:  "For  our  freedom  and 
yours"  .  .  .  "Za  wolnosc  nasza  1  wasza." 


The  Honorable  Chet  Holifield's  Address 
to  Southern  Governors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country  the  following  timely  and  superb 
address  delivered  by  our  colleague  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  to  the  South- 
em  Governors'  Conference,  Gilbertsville, 
Ky..  on  September  19,  1966: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Chet  Holifielo, 
Chairman,   Joint   Committee   on   Atomic 
Energy,  at  the  Southern  Governors'  Con- 
ference, Gilbertsville,  Ky.,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1966 

introduction 
It  Is  an  honor  to  participate  in  the  program 
of  this  32nd  Annual  Southern  Governors' 
Conference.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  nuclear 
energy  the  southern  states,  represented  as  a 
group,  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of  orga- 
nizing for  this  new  era  of  technical  progress. 
The  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board, 
which  you  have  formed  to  deal  with  the  new 
force  of  nuclear   energy  In  our  society,  Is 


being  used  as  a  model  for  similar  regional 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  Last 
week,  for  example,  the  Western  State  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  Atomic  Energy  was 
held  in  San  Francisco.  In  my  message  to 
that  Conference  I  strongly  endorsed  the  re- 
gional approach  to  nuclear  energy  as  exem- 
plified by  your  pioneering  organization. 
Many  of  the  problems  and  areas  of  Interest 
to  be  encountered  in  atomic  energy  are  re- 
gional ones  and  should  be  approached  on  a 
regional  basis. 

I  wish  to  commend  those  present  who  are 
working  toward  greater  cooperation  In  atomic 
energy  on  a  regional  basis  and  particularly 
those  who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing you  together.  Cooperation  is  essential, 
and,  as  Is  often  the  case,  area  problems  are 
more  effectively  handled  by  those  more  close- 
ly concerned  than  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  congratulate  you  for  your  foresight  In 
establishing  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board.  Getting  organized  while  the  com- 
mercial application  of  atomic  energy  Is  still 
relatively  young  vrtll  help  you  get  started 
on  the  right  foot.  You  can  assist  In  bring- 
ing atomic  energy  Into  its  own  at  the  state 
level.  Through  coordination  of  regulatory 
and  other  activities  it  should  be  possible  to 
achieve  greater  goals  and  productivity  In 
atomic  energy  than  would  be  possible  were 
each  state  to  act  Independently  or.  In  some 
cases.  In  competition,  one  with  the  other. 

Looking  over  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board's  report  to  the  Governors  at 
this  Conference,  It  Is  evident  that  a  lot  has 
happened  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  here 
In  the  South  and  elsewhere  during  the  past 
year.  A  number  of  these  activities  are  of 
such  Importance  to  the  South  and  the  entire 
Nation  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
them. 

growth   of    NtJCLEAR    POWER 

The  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board's 
report  shows  that  a  total  of  eight  major 
nuclear  power  reactors  have  been  announced 
by  electric  utilities  in  the  South  since  last 
November.  Some  conception  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  6,800  megawatt  capacity  repre- 
sented by  these  eight  plants  with  the  nuclear 
jxjwer  growth  figures  for  the  whole  nation. 
The  total  capacity  of  all  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants  ordered  as  of  January  1,  1965  In 
the  United  States  was  only  approximately 
3,500  megawatts.  Installed  nuclear  capacity 
as  of  that  time  amounted  to  about  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  total  Installed  generating 
capacity.  During  1965  approximately  4.700 
megawatts  of  nuclear  generating  capacity 
were  ordered — about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
generating  capacity  ordered  during  this 
period.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1966,  about  16,000  megawatts  were  ordered — 
over  one-half  of  the  total  capacity  ordered. 

These  figures  indicate  a  revolution  is 
taking  place  in  the  energy  economy  of  our 
nation.  The  figures  for  the  Southern  States 
also  Indicate  the  leadership  which  Is  being 
provided  in  this  revolution  by  the  South. 

Competing  energy  fuels  such  as  coal,  which 
is  the  basis  of  an  Important  Industry  in  the 
South,  have  at  times  become  unduly  con- 
cerned with  the  entry  of  the  atom  on  the 
energy  scene.  I  say  this  because  there  has 
been  a  meteoric  Increase  in  the  demands  for 
energy.  In  the  future  we  must  satisfy  an 
expanding  market  for  all  types  of  fuel.  The 
outgoing  President  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  in  his  June  8  speech  presented  the 
picture  of  increasing  electrical  energy  de- 
mands in  a  very  graphic  way  which  I  think 
bears  repeating.    He  said : 

"It  is  estimated  that  total  electric  energy 
output  for  the  United  States  will  probably 
be  between  6  and  10  trillion  kilowatt-hours 
by  the  year  2000. 

"This  means  that  we  have  less  than  35 
years  to  build  the  equivalent  of  seven  ad- 
ditional power  systems  the  energy  size  of  all 
that  is  now  serving  the  American  people." 

To  meet  this  Increasing  demand  we  will 
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need  Increasing  amoimts  of  all  fonns  of 
fuels — coal,  oil,  gas,  hydro  and  nu:lear.  The 
suppliers  of  fosslle  fuels  will  be  1  ardpressed 
to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demands  that 
will  be  placed  upon  them.  Fosslle  fuel  and 
the  atori  may  be  competitors — but)  they  must 
also  be  partners.  ' 

Up  until  now,  though,  nuclear  |  power  has 
aj3  far  as  the  coal  Industry  Is  concerned  just 
been  a  user  of  the  electrical  energjr  produced 
by  coal.  In  fact,  ten  years  ago  ^he  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  consumed  o<er  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  electrical  energy  generated. 
With  the  great  Increase  In  the  kmount  of 
energy  generated  and  the  cutbacks  In  the 
enriched  uranium  producing  plants,  the  AEC 
Btlll  uses  nearly  five  p>ercent  of  the  electrical 
energy.  It  Is  about  time  that  nuclear  energy 
should  start  picking  up  some  of  thi  load. 

POLLUTION    OF   OV%    ENVIRONMENT 

Before  I  take  up  some  of  the  cither  Items 
covered  In  the  STNB  report  to  the  (Governors. 
I  want  to  talk  about  a  problem  wlilch  I  con- 
sider very  serious  and  one  whlcl^  demands 
more  attention.  This  Is  poUutlin.  Pollu- 
tion has  reached  dangerous  levels  because  of 
our  burgeoning  population,  our  Industrial 
society  and  our  carelessness. 

In  order  to  put  the  so-called  population 
explosion  In  perspective,  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  following  statistics  pertaining! thereto: 

At  the  time  of  Christ  the  populajtlon  of  the 
Earth  Is  estimated  to  have  been ,  about  250 
million  people.  It  took  1830  ye^rs  for  the 
world's  population  to  grow  to  a  t^tal  of  one 
billion  people.  In  only  100  additional  years 
(In  1930),  the  population  reachad  the  two 
billion  mark.  In  the  year  1960,  30  years  later. 
It  reached  the  three  billion  mark;  find  finally 
In  the  year  2000.  only  34  years  (from  now. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  world's  ^pulatlon 
win  be  about  six  billion  people.        , 

Turning  now  to  the  U.S.  statlsUlcs,  In  the 
year  1790  (166  years  ago)  our  first  U.S.  census 
revealed  a  population  of  3.9  million  people. 
The  present  estimate  of  the  U.S.  population 
Is  about  195  mUllon.  In  the  yeaif  2000,  this 
Is  expected  to  soar  to  362  million  ptople.  All 
of  these  people  will  need  electrical  power, 
food,  water  and  other  services  which  will 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  rjatural  re- 
sources of  this  country.  In  adcjltlon,  this 
means  that  we  are  faced  with  a  [new  prob- 
lem. For  years  we  have  relied  o^  dilution 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  bodies  of  water  to 
take  care  of  disposal  of  waste.  We  can  no 
longer  do  this.  Our  ever-lncreaslig  popula- 
tion is  manufacturing  waste  at  s^ch  a  rapid 
rate  that  we  must  evolve  new  c^ethods  of 
treating  or  preventing  waste  In  orfler  to  pre- 
serve the  quality — even  the  Uvabllity — of  the 
environment  In  which  we  must  siivlve. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  an  expert  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  subnttted  a  re- 
port entitled  "Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our 
Environment."  This  was  the  result  of  a 
searching  inquiry  Into  the  probleii  of  waste 
disposal  In  o\ir  rivers  and  harboiis,  disposal 
of  materials  into  our  atmosphere,  and  many 
of  the  Important  aspects  of  the]  total  en- 
vironmental picture.  I  would  llkfe  to  quote 
a  portion  of  a  preface  letter  by|  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  which  appears  \A  the  pub- 
lished report.  I 

"Our  affluence  spews  out  vast  Iquantltles 
of  wastes  and  spent  products  thjat  pollute 
o\ir  air,  poison  our  waters,  and  eten  Impair 
our  ability  to  feed  ourselves. 

"Pollution  now  is  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
problems  of  our  society."  ".  .  .  .  oiir  present 
efforts  In  managing  pollution  Ire  barely 
enough  to  stay  even,  surely  not  enough  to 
make  the  improvements  that  are  qeeded." 

In  a  talk  I  gave  In  November  ot  last  year 
before  the  Contamination  Control  Group  on 
Air  Pollution  I  stated  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  point  of  a  possible  citizen's  fevolt  con- 
cerning pollution.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Incentive  for  such  a  revolt  Is  the 'danger  to 
public  health  and  welfare  which  stems  from 
pollution.    The  Individual's  righta  are  being 


violated,  and  Jxistlflably,  restitution  Is  being 
demanded.  I  also  said  In  a  recent  statement 
before  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  that  I 
believe  the  public  will  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  various  services  In  order  to  Improve 
health  and  living  conditions. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  rapid  Increases  In 
population  and  the  tendencies  for  concen- 
tration in  metropolitan  areas  require  that 
we  give  special  attention  to  how  we  supply 
power  for  our  cities  without  polluting  our 
environment.  One  of  the  most  promising 
routes  to  nonpolluting  energy  Is  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  power  holds  the  promise  of 
solving  most  of  our  metropolitan  pollution 
problems.  Nuclear  plants  don't  themselves 
release  pollution  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
p)ower  generated  by  such  plants  could  also 
be  used  to  recharge  power  units  such  as  bat- 
teries or  fuel  cells  for  automobiles  and  there- 
by also  eliminate  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
sources  of  pollution.  In  addition,  low  cost 
energy  from  nuclear  power  plants  could  be 
used  to  purify  and  reclaim  our  water  sup- 
plies to  alleviate  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. Our  move  toward  nuclear  power  has 
started  as  indicated  by  recent  events. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO  THE  POLLTITION 
PROBLEM 

I  for  one  question  whether  present  efforts 
to  bring  environmental  pollution  under  con- 
trol as  we  enter  the  era  of  the  megalopolis 
will  be  successful.  Thus  far  most  of  the 
thinking  on  the  subject  has  been  devoted  to 
Isolating  single  asp>ects  of  the  problem — such 
as  air  pollution  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  automobiles,  or  water  pollution  due  to  In- 
dustrial operations. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fruitful  to  con- 
sider only  specific  types  of  pollution.  The 
piecemeal  approach  tends  to  limit  the  consid- 
eration to  only  local  areas  of  such  pollution. 
Moreover,  certain  areas  tend  to  be  emphasized 
while  others  are  neglected.  For  example,  one 
Important  aspect  of  environmental  control 
which  I  think  has  been  neglected  Is  the  In- 
terrelation of  environmental  pollution  fac- 
tors with  our  over-all  way  of  lUe.  I  think  it 
is  time  now  to  look  at  complete  urban  centers 
with  control  of  environmental  pollution  a 
fundamental  factor  in  their  design. 

In  many  localities  we  are  now  witnessing 
the  construction  of  completely  new  cities, 
sometimes  through  Initiation  of  construction 
of  large  new  developments,  and  In  many  cases 
through  the  wholesale  redevelopment  of  ex- 
isting urban  areas.  Wouldn't  It  be  wise  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  take  an  over-all  ap- 
proach to  the  pollution  problem?  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  have  In  mind. 

The  automobile  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  atmospheric  pollution.  High- 
ways and  Interchanges  for  automobiles  pre- 
sent severe  problems  In  the  design  of  urban 
communities.  It's  quite  possible  that  If  we 
looked  at  these  questions  as  related  prob- 
lems— that  Is.  as  part  of  a  whole — we  might 
find  a  combined  solution  to  both  of  them.  In 
other  words.  In  lieu  of  setting  one  group  of 
planners  upon  the  problem  of  reducing  pollu- 
tion from  the  automobile  and  another  group 
to  solving  the  transportation  question,  why 
not  look  at  these  as  interrelated  problems? 
In  doing  so  the  planners  might  find  that  re- 
stricted use  of  the  automobile  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  mass  transportation  system 
In  the  urban  area  would  provide  superior 
commuting  service  while  eliminating  both 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  and  the  problem 
of  concrete  Jungles.  Other  similar  examples 
of  the  value  of  considering  urban  design 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  complete  system  can 
readily  be  given. 

One  fundamental  factor  which  Is  critical 
to  the  overall  problem  of  urban  design  Is  the 
provision  of  energy.  The  availability  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  low  cost  energy  which  In 
Itself  does  not  contaminate  the  environment 
will  permit  the  elimination  of  many  of  our 
pollution  problems.  With  adequate  supplies 
of  low  cost  energy,  water  can  be  purified,  air 
can  be  filtered,  automobiles  can  be  propelled, 


various  wastes  can  be  converted  and  ellm. 
nated,  and  so  forth.  Nuclear  energy,  for  one 
may  fill  this  bill.  Perhaps,  therefore,  en- 
ergy should  be  given  a  more  central  position 
in  our  urban  planning. 

The  foregoing  amply  Indicates,  I  think, 
that  we  can  no  longer  consider  piecemeal 
solutions  to  our  environmental  problem* 
We  must  approach  the  urban  design  problem 
on  a  broader  basis.  I  also  want  to  indicate 
that  It  Is  an  urgent  matter  to  get  on  with 
the  overall  system  analysis  approach  la  our 
attempts  to  achieve  proper  control  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  We  should  also  uti- 
lize our  great  scientific  centers  to  give  us 
guidance  in  this  critical  area.  Our  atomic 
energy  laboratories,  for  example,  contain  a 
concentration  of  scientific  and  technical  tal- 
ent  never  before  amassed.  The  accompllaii- 
ments  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
civilian  applications  of  nuclear  energy  i  do 
not  believe  are  matched  by  any  other  scien- 
tific effort.  I  think  It  might  help  if  i  were 
to  give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the 
uniqueness  of  this  national  resource  and  lt« 
adequacy  to  treat  the  overall  system  analy- 
sis  approach  to  the  urban  design  problem. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  national 
laboratories  are  staffed  by  outstanding  sci- 
entists in  both  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 
The  concept  of  tracer  techniques  mastered 
and  used  In  the  atomic  energy  program  is  a 
fundamental  tool  In  the  analysis  of  our  envi- 
ronment. The  problems  of  nuclear  weapon* 
effects  and  fallout  have  been  faced  by  the 
national  laboratories  on  a  worldwide  basis 
iislng  techniques  directly  applicable  to  the 
analysis  of  pollution  problems.  The  world- 
wide aspect  of  pollution  Is  stressed  in  the 
Repwrt  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Panel  on  Pollution  where  they  recommend 
that  data  be  obtained  on  pollution  and  tem- 
perature trends  in  the  atmosphere  and  strat- 
osphere throughout  the  world.  The  same 
approach  has  been  used  concerning  meas- 
lu-ements  in  the  oceans  when  radioactive 
waste  disposal  in  the  ocean  was  under  con- 
sideration. The  biological  studies  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  ecological  systenu  ti 
also  an  area  of  spiecial  talent  possessed  by 
the  national  laboratories.  The  pest  control 
work  which  has  been  achieved  through  the 
use  of  radiation  also  covers  an  Important  as- 
pect of  the  environmental  pollution  prob- 
lem. Of  course,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  plants,  which 
was  done  by  our  national  laboratories,  to 
supply  the  electrical  needs  of  urban  centers 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  any  approach  to 
the  pollution  problem.  This  one  factor  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  in  contribut- 
ing to  a  solution  to  the  pollution  problem— 
but  it  must  be  considered  In  the  overall 
analysis  of  our  environmental  pollution 
problem. 

What  I  personally  propose  to  do  is  to  fol- 
low up  on  this  Item  with  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission.  What  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  do  is  mobilize  its 
resources  and  come  up  with  an  outline  of 
how  to  approach  the  overall  environmental 
pollution  problem  of  the  megalopolis.  If  it 
Is  agreed  that  the  proposed  attack  can  give 
us  valuable  assistance  then  we  can  look  into 
how  this  competence  can  be  utilized. 

I  firmly  believe  that  otu'  only  hope  for  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  general  problems 
of  environmental  pollution  is  the  compre- 
hensive approach.  The  city  or  the  mega- 
lopolis must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  provide  man  with  bis 
needs  without  poisoning  him. 

EMPLOYEE   RADIATION    PROTECTION 

Getting  back  to  the  work  of  the  SINE  in 
the  past  year,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
radiation  protection  of  the  workmen  in  the 
nuclear  Industry.  The  work  that  your  stat* 
organizations  have  been  doing  to  educate  and 
train  workers  in  the  control  of  radiation  and 
to  tie  such  work  Into  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs  of  the  various  states  I* 
laudatory.      The    radiation    protection    (A 


M-kers  in  Industry  received  special  atten- 
Sn  in  the  June  22  meeting  of  SINE  at  Oak 
udee  My  colleague,  Senator  Gore,  ad- 
J^^  you  at  that  meeting  and  did  a  fine 
^aOl  outlining  the  growing  number  of 
imkers  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

the  subject  of  radiation  protection  and 
-nrkmen's  compensation  for  radiation  In- 
turles  has  concerned  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  many  years.  I  have 
been  advised  that  information  developed  dur- 
^  the  hearings  we  held  beginning  in  1959 
hi  been  of  assistance  to  the  SUtea  in  formu- 
lating the  many  Improvements  that  have 
been  made  In  workmen  compensation  stat- 
utes the  past  seven  years.  In  many  states 
there  Is  stiU  room  for  Improvement,  and  It 
U  an  area  In  which  we  are  constantly  learn- 
ing. „ 

On  August  30  and  31  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  concerning  an  AEC- 
gponsored  program  to  provide  assistance  to 
^  states  in  connection  with  establishing 
md  operating  recordkeeping  systems  for 
atomic  energy  workers.  There  is  apparently 
wme  concern  with  respect  to  the  possible 
effect  on  other  forms  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  setting  of  precedents  with  re- 
jpect  to  the  pursuit  of  claims  for  radiation 
injury.  In  response  to  requests  from  pro- 
fessional and  Industrial  organizations,  we 
have  scheduled  additional  hearings  concern- 
ing the  AEC  recordkeeping  program  for  Sep- 
tember 20.  1966.  With  the  large  number  of 
Individuals  and  organizations  expressing  an 
interest,  we  may  have  to  continue  the  hear- 
ings on  September  21st. 

We  always  try  to  get  the  full  Information 
on  each  and  every  Issue  before  acting.  I  look 
forward  to  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  to  provide 
us  with  vital  Information,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  testimony  will  help  us  to  reach  a 
decision  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

It  Is  Important  In  the  field  of  workmen's 
compensation,  particularly  as  It  pertains  to 
occupational  exposure  to  radiation,  to  have 
uniformity  of  standards.  Each  of  your  states 
may  have  slightly  different  problems  which 
may  result  In  slightly  different  states'  laws 
for  compensation.  It  Is  paramount  that 
where  possible  we  derive  these  laws  from  a 
uniform  code  or  set  of  standards.  Your  group 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  by  spon- 
soring seminars  which  would  permit  the  dis- 
cussion and  Interchange  of  Ideas  relating  to 
criteria  and  standards  affecting  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  recordkeeping. 

OTHER  EFFORTS  OF  THE  SINB 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  comment  on 
other  Important  areas  of  Interest  being  pur- 
sued by  SINB.  The  efforts  of  the  Board  In 
education,  civil  defense,  water  desalination 
are  a  few  of  the  other  areas  which  stand 
out  In  importance.  I  want  to  encourage 
you  to  continue  your  efforts  so  that  we  con- 
tinue our  progress  In  the  new  era  of  nuclear 
energy  In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  mankind. 


National  Negro  History  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  today  begins  its 
first  community  celebration  of  National 
Negro  History  Week.  I  want  to  join  them 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  American  Ne- 
gro's many  accomplishments  throughout 
the  history  of  our  coimtry. 


National  Negro  History  Week  brings  to 
mind  the  many  contributions  of  the  Ne- 
gro people  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  many  fields,  ranging  from  the 
natural  sciences  to  medicine,  to  the  arts, 
education,  and  poUtics. 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  modern  times  was  the  Negro 
chemist.  George  Washington  Carver.  His 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  many  products,  including  the 
peanut,  the  sweetpotato,  and  the  soya 
bean,  have  placed  him  among  the  scien- 
tific leaders  of  the  age.  Dr.  Carver  has 
been  honored  with  medals  and  awards 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Among  the  outstanding  surgeons  of 
the  20th  century  must  be  listed  the  name 
of  Dr.  Charles  Richard  Drew,  the  late 
staff  director  and  chief  surgeon  of  Preed- 
man's  Hospital,  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 
single  contribution  to  medicine  in  the 
form  of  preserving  blood  plasma  for 
emergency  transfusions  during  World 
War  II  earned  for  him  the  coveted 
Spingam  Medal.  As  an  authority  on 
blood  plasma.  Dr.  Drew  was  in  charge 
of  collections  for  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  contribution  of  the  American 
Negro  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  notable 
for  more  than  a  century.  Robert  S. 
Duncanson,  of  Cincinnati,  attained  dis- 
tinction as  an  artist  in  the  1840's.  on 
an  international  basis.  Edward  M. 
Bannister,  of  Providence,  was  a  recog- 
nized painter  in  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
and  organized  a  studio  which  served  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design.  Perhaps  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican artist  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
Henry  O.  Tanner,  a  teacher  at  Clark 
University  in  Atlanta,  the  greatest 
painter  of  scriptural  subjects  of  his  age. 
Among  educators,  the  late  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  remembered  as  the  man 
primarily  responsible  for  introducing  the 
industrial  arts  program  into  the  Amer- 
ican public  school  curriculums.  Dr. 
Washington's  accomplishments  at  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  alone  were  a  monument 
to  the  contribution  of  Negro  education. 
Mr.  Mordecai  W.  Johnson  at  Howard 
University,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson  at 
Fisk  University,  and  the  late  John  Hope 
of  Atlanta  University  have  done  much  to 
further  the  progress  of  higher  education 
among  Negroes. 

A  representative  list  of  Negro  leaders 
of  the  past  few  decades  should  Include 
such  names  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
president  of  the  Southern  Leadership 
Conference:  Roy  Wilkins,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  director  of  the  March 
on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom; 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Dr.  G.  James 
Fleming,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Political  Education.  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege; and  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
host  of  Negro  leaders  in  America  cur- 
rently engaged  in  programs  designed  to 
foster  Negro  recognition  and  further 
Negro  contributions  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

As  a  social  being,  the  American  Negro 
has  performed  with  great  ability.    The 


fact  is  worthy  of  the  national  recognition 
it  shall  receive  during  National  Negro 
History  Week,  1967. 


John  R.  Blandford:  A  Well-Earned 
Tribute  to  His  Ability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech 
entitled  "Excellence  in  the  National  Pub- 
lic Service,"  was  recently  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler on  the  occasion  of  the  1966  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  luncheon. 
It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  place 
this  speech  in  the  Record  because  John 
R.  Blandford,  the  chief  counsel  of  my 
committee,  is  a  recipient  of  this  award. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  is 
indispensable;  however,  Russ  Blandford 
approaches  this  Ideal  so  closely  that  I 
find  it  hard  to  imagine  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  operating  without  him. 
Certainly,  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
would  be  vastly  diminished  were  he  not 
here. 

Russ  Blandford,  in  his  many  years  of 
service,  has  acquired  an  immense  knowl- 
edge of  our  Nation's  miUtary  structure. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  armed  services  than  any- 
one in  the  Pentagon — or  anywhere  else 
around  Washington. 

He  has  always  shown  a  tremendous 
energy  for  his  work.  He  has  given  with- 
out hesitation  of  what  should  have  been 
his  own  time.  His  hours  are  long  and 
run  from  dawn  to  dark  every  day.  Yet, 
with  all  this  burden,  he  never  fails  to 
find  time  to  help  every  member  of  the 
committee,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or 
Republican,  senior  member  or  freshman. 
With  all  of  this,  he  has  remained  quiet- 
ly behind  the  scenes,  often  unnoticed 
and  unrewarded  while  the  glory  went 
to  others.  Because  of  this,  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  find  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award.    No  one  deserved  It  more. 

Secretary  Fowler's  speech,  which  fur- 
ther explains  the  principle  of  these 
awards,  follows: 

EXCKLIXNCE  IN   THE   NATIONAL  PUBLIC   SDtVICE 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  five  persona 
whose  excellence  In  the  national  pubUc  serv- 
ice Is  being  recognized  with  Rockefeller  Pub- 
lic Service  Awards. 

The  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards  are 
often  regarded  as  the  highest  privately  sus- 
tained honors  bestowed  on  persons  in  the 
Federal  career  service.  Each  year  since  1960, 
as  you  know,  awards  have  been  made  to  out- 
standing men  and  women  In  each  of  five 
categories:  administration;  foreign  affairs  or 
International  operations;  general  welfare  or 
national  resources;  law,  legislation,  or  regula- 
tion; and  science,  technology,  or  engineering. 

Conceived  and  established  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  m  and  administered  by  Prince- 
ton University,  the  awards  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  public  service  and  Improve 
the  pubUc  Image  of  government  by  recogniz- 
ing dlstlngvUshed  career  clvUlan  public  eerv- 
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ants.  The  awards  Inspire  the  rei  Iplents  to 
carry  on  their  public  service  witi  renewed 
dedication  and  Inspire  others  In  the  career 
service  to  elevate  their  goals  and  seek  out- 
standing achievement. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  lere  today 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  these  recipients. 
They  are  among  the  finest  exam]  lies  of  the 
excellence  which  typifies  the  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  ha'e  this  op- 
portunity today  for  two  reasons. 

First — and  I  hope  no  one  will  think  this 
Is  a  self-serving  comment — I  belle"e  that  the 
rewards  of  public  service  in  the  United  States 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  I  mportance 
of  that  service.  I  do  not  mean  t  lat  in  any 
narrow  sense  but  rather  in  a  i  ery  broad 
sense:  the  high  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  government  and  the 
crucial  responsibilities  which  the; '  carry  for 
the  rest  of  our  nation  are  imperfe  :tly  recog- 
nized and  understood  by  the  natic  n  at  large. 

My  second  reason  flows  from  tlie  first:  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Umted  States.  We  could 
expose  ourselves  to  no  greater  hiaiard  than 
to  fall  to  continue  to  attract  an  1  keep  in- 
telligent, imaginative,  energetic,  ind  coura- 
geous people  in  our  public  servKe. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  to  you  froiQ  the  1965 
Annual  Repwrt  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs : 

"A  i>eople  has  the  kind  of  goviirimaent  it 
earns.  If  the  conditions  of  provdlng  good 
government  are  not  met.  the  bid  govern- 
ment that  results  will  be  well  deserved. 

"The  quality  of  government  Is  s4t  by  many 
things,  but  none  is  now  more  Important 
than  the  character  of  its  leaders.  In  the 
large,  dynamic,  complex  society  advanced 
technology  makes  possible,  these  men  and 
women  are  the  critical  factor  in  d  stermlnlng 
what  government  shall  do  and  hi  iw  well,  at 
the  same  time  that  governm«nt,  itself, 
necessarily  assumes  greater  significance  in 
shaping  the  common  life.  For  better  or 
worse,  these  few  are  charged  witti  the  well- 
being  of  the  niany,  and  the  ;  )eople  are 
soundly  advised  to  ensure  the  belter  by  en- 
couraging talent,  understanding,  irirtue  and 
dedication  in  those  who  lead." 

Throughout  its  lifetime  our  nation  has 
been  well  served  by  those  who  have  entered 
its  public  service.  This  has  been  true  not 
only  of  our  Presidents,  who  have  invariably 
emerged  as  forceful  leaders  in  times  of  na- 
tional crises,  but  also  of  the  miny  others 
at  every  level  and  in  every  field  of  activity 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  whe  ela  of  gov- 
ernment turn  effectively. 

But  the  prospect — and  henc!  the  re- 
sponsibility today — is  different  friim  that  of 
the  past.  The  primary  issue  today  is  not  of 
the  order  either  of  survival  in  and  recovery 
from  economic  depression  or  victory  in 
global  warfare.  In  President  Johnson's 
words : 

"The  issue  for  this  generation  s  a  differ- 
ent kind.  It  has  to  do  with  the  >bllgations 
of  power  in  the  world  for  a  scciety  that 
strives,  despite  its  worst  flaws,  al  vays  to  be 
Just  and  humane." 

I  suggest  that  mobilization  of  public 
leadership  is  the  first  obligation  <  f  this  well 
motivated  power  in  the  mld-twertleth  cen- 
tury world  of  rising  expectations,  of  almost 
unlimited  peril,  and  of  unparslleled  op- 
portunity. 

It  is  vital  to  any  nation  how  v  ell  it  per- 
forms that  task,  and  sometimes  1  he  success 
or  failure  of  a  country  with  less  t  tian  global 
responsibilities  to  bring  forth  hi  ;h  quality 
leadership  affects  the  fate  of  othei  countries. 

But  the  responsibility  has  fai:en  to  the 
United  States  not  only  to  be  faitl  ful  In  our 
pursuit  of  the  American  vision  of  a  Great 
Society  at  the  State,  local  and  nal  lonal  level 
but  also  to  be  vigorous  in  extending  that 


vision  throughout  the  world.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  how  well  we  meet  the  requirements  of 
leadership  will  determine  the  course  of  world 
history  in  the  year  ahead. 

Uninvited  as  that  responsibility  is,  we  have 
no  practical  alternative  but  to  recognize  It 
and  accept  it  and  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tion as  best  we  can. 

To  do  so,  we  must  have  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective national  government. 

We  must  also  have — especially  in  our  ever 
more  urbanized  nation — viable  and  capable 
State  and  local  governments. 

Further,  we  must  have  a  vigorous  private 
sector  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  all 
our  governmental  activities  and  is,  in  turn 
sustained  by  those  activities. 

Today,  and  In  the  years  ahead,  meeting 
those  needs  will  require  of  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  personal  concerns  and  pri- 
vate pursuits,  a  very  real  and  deep  involve- 
ment in  the  public  life  and  public  affairs 
of  this  nation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  both  the  nation  and  the  world  have 
grown  too  small — and  the  stakes  have  be- 
come too  high — to  allow  any  of  us  to  live 
for  very  long  In  easy  and  unconcerned  isola- 
tion. 

Issues  and  events  that  once  could  have 
been  safely  confined  to  one  city,  or  one  re- 
gion, or  one  country,  now  involve  us  all  be- 
cause they  now  affect  us  all. 

Inevitably,  they  Involve  all  the  Institu- 
tions that  represent  our  public  interest  and 
express  our  public  will — primarily  our  In- 
stitutions of  government  at  all  levels,  in  our 
cities  and  communities,  in  our  states,  and 
on  the  national  level. 

For  as  public  problems  have  grown,  so  has 
public  power — and  there  Is  no  more  Impor- 
tant and  Imposing  challenge  than  the  pru- 
dent. Intelligent,  and  creative  use  of  public 
power  in  furthering  our  quest  for  the  kind 
of  society  here  at  home  and  the  kind  of 
world  at  large  in  which  men  can  best  live 
a  full  and  free  life. 

To  meet  that  challenge  will  require  that 
we  engage  our  ablest  and  most  Imaginative 
minds  at  all  levels  of  public  service — in  elec- 
tive office,  in  the  key  appointive  posts,  and 
In  the  career  administrative  service. 

To  meet  that  challenge  will  require  our 
colleges  and  universities,  oiu"  secondary  edu- 
cational system,  our  parents,  our  leaders  in 
public  and  private  life — all  Individually  and 
together — to  ask  themselves  continually 
whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  assure 
that  we  have  available  for  public  service  a 
sufficient  number  of  our  ablest  and  best 
trained  citizens. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  we  have  seen  public 
service  too  much  in  terms  of  Individual  op- 
portunity and  not  enough  in  terms  of  broad 
public  Interest.  Public  service  Is  Indeed 
stimulating  and  satisfying  to  most  of  those 
who  are  deeply  engaged  In  It.  If  Its  mone- 
tary rewards  and  those  of  recognition  by  fel- 
low citizens  are  limited,  the  satisfactions  of 
a  role,  however  great  or  small,  in  worthwhile 
endeavors  and  sometimes  great  events — of 
being  "where  the  action  is,"  if  you  will — are 
frequently  greater. 

It  is  up  to  each  individual  ultimately  to 
determine  his  own  future  and  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  there  has  been  a  strong  fiow  of 
talented  people  to  public  service  over  the 
years.  But  m  our  highly  organized  society 
the  competition  for  talent  Is  keen  and  grows 
ever  keener.  It  Is  time  to  recognize  clearly 
that  there  Is  a  high  priority  public  Interest  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  government  in 
the  competition  for  talent  and  In  fostering 
the  development  of  technical,  administra- 
tive and  leadership  potential  In  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  degree  attainable. 

There  Is  a  sharpening,  if  Imperfect,  per- 
ception of  this  fact  today  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Yet  action  to  meet  this  need 
h£is  lagged.  To  quote  again  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs: 

"In    a   few   situations,   major   efforts   are 


made  to  Identify  talented  persons  ana  sy». 
tematically  op>en  to  them  appropriate  ci. 
velopment  opportunities,  ranging  from  to- 
tatlon  to  new  positions  where  they  will  be 
challenged  to  learn,  through  involvement  In 
short-term  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams,  to  occasions  for  returning  to  univer- 
sities for  substantial  periods  of  study.  On 
the  whole,  however,  far  too  little  is  done 
even  where  the  need  is  clearly  seen.  Limited 
staffs  and  budgets  in  the  face  of  large  tasks 
Impose  a  stern  discipline  on  government 
agencies,  forcing  attention  to  today's  prob- 
lems rather  than  tomorrow's.  As  with  all 
disciplines,  some  of  this  is  healthy  and  too 
much  self-defeating." 

I  must  note  here  that  the  Institute  itself 
sponsors  an  excellent  Career  Education 
Award  Program.  Just  as  the  awards  which 
bring  us  together  today  recognize  talent  and 
achievement  at  high  levels  in  the  Federal 
government,  the  Career  Education  Awards 
recognize  talent  and  achievement  at  another 
level  and  seek  to  foster  them  by  providing 
further  educational  opportunities  to  career 
men  and  women  in  public  service  who  have 
the  potential  for  high-level  policy  and  man- 
agement positions. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  in 
this  field  began  with  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  May  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity.   He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  asked  Chairman  John  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  head  a  task  force 
which  will  survey  Federal  programs  for  career 
advancement.  I  have  asked  him  to  study  an 
expanded  program  of  graduate  training 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  universities,  can 
enlarge  our  efforts  to  develop  the  talents  and 
broaden  the  horizons  of  our  career  officers. 

"I  also  intend  next  year  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  program  expanding  opportunities 
for  those  who  wish  to  train  for  the  public 
service.  .  .  ." 

I  am  making  no  effort  to  catalog  the  pro- 
posals and  attempts  to  sustain  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  people  in  public  service. 
I  simply  want  to  note  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  decades,  and  to  stress  that  there  are 
still  great  gaps  in  our  efforts. 

One  proposal  which  has  been  discussed  for 
a  number  of  years  is  to  establish  a  staff  col- 
lege or  a  Federal  Executive  Institute  for  the 
most  promising  high-level  civil  servants,  lu 
purpose  would  be  to  provide  a  continuing, 
federally-financed  educational  institution  for 
career  officials  whose  experience  and  perform- 
ance Indicate  they  are  good  investments. 

I  believe  this  approach  to  the  centralized 
higher  education  of  public  servants  after 
employment  Is  more  practical  and  more  de- 
sirable than  centralized  training  before  em- 
ployment at  a  Public  Service  Academy  com- 
parable to  the  French  National  School  of 
Administration. 

One  of  our  great  strengths  as  a  nation  it 
OUT  diversity.  Our  Federal  government  must 
cover  a  range  as  great  as  the  outside  world. 
A  single  institution  for  specialized  training 
before  employment  In  the  Federal  service 
simply  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  satisfy  the 
demand. 

I  believe  that  as  another  alternative  to  the 
single  academy  approach  to  the  training  of 
potential  public  servants,  we  should  encour- 
age a  more  pluralistic  approach :  the  develop- 
.  ment  of  a  number  of  rigorous  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  nation's  primary  needs  in 
several  broad  but  interrelated  areas. 

Also,  both  the  government  and  the  private 
sector  gain  from  our  custom  of  drawing  top- 
level  public  officials  from  outside  sources, 
often  recalling  the  same  Individual  several 
times.  This  custom  has  served  our  nation 
well  in  the  past  and  continues  to  provide 
many  of  our  best  high-level  officials. 

We  should  encourage  more  qualified  men 
and  women  in  private  life  to  interrupt  their 
careers  to  serve  in  government  operating  roles 
as  well  as  consultant  and  advisory  positions 
on  a  short  term  basis. 


The  need  and  the  opportunity  for  this 
-oss-fertllizatlon  exist  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
?^ent.-not  only  the  Federal.  In  fact,  we 
"  uld  encourage  much  more  movement  than 
^rrently  exists  between  the  Federal  and  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

This  leads  me  to  a  very  Important  point 
•hlch  needs  increasing  emphasis:  we  must 
not  let  the  high  priority  we  naturally  and 
rarrectly  assign  to  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
wvernment  obscure  the  needs  of  our  state 
ind  local  goverimients,  which  in  some  re- 
mects  at  least,  must  be  rated  as  even  greater 
thTn  those  here  in  Washington. 

The  very  fine  study  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  entitled.  Moderniz- 
ing Local  Government,  has  recently  under- 
Uned  this  need  and  outlined  proposals  for 
helping  to  meet  It. 

In  the  words  of  the  report,  "local  govern- 
ments have  a  continuing  need  to  attract,  re- 
tain and  develop  competent  personnel  .  .  . 
Nationwide  there  is  a  serious  shortage — 
sometimes  described  as  'desperate'— of  well- 
qualified  personnel  available  for  service  at 
local  levels." 

The  same  could  be  said  with  equal  ac- 
curacy about  sUte  goverimients. 

The  problem  of  high  quality  personnel  in 
sufficient  numbers  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  stemming  from  the  rapid  growth  In 
their  scope  and  responsibilities  associated 
with  rapid  urbanization  is  Intensified  by  one 
aspect  of  our  Federal  system  which  can  eas- 
ily be  overlooked.  This  is  the  time  honored 
and  highly  effective  system  of  Federal  and 
state  grants.  These  are  sometimes  condi- 
tional on  professional  or  merit-system  staff- 
ing. In  any  case,  by  thrusting  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  both  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  grant  system  widens  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  of  highly  quali- 
fied public  servants  at  these  levels. 

Some  of  this  need  could  be  met  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  indeed  there  have  been 
proposals  for  grant  funds  for  that  purpose. 
noUbly  those  by  Senator  Muskle  in  legisla- 
tion he  sponsored  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Treasury  has  opened  its  training  courses  in 
tax  administration  to  state  and  local  person- 
nel. We  sponsored  legislation  In  1962  to 
permit  state  and  local  tax  officials  to  enroll 
In  the  various  training  classes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  In  addition,  the  Serv- 
ice provides  the  states  with  training  mate- 
rials and  correspondence  courses.  A  number 
of  other  Federal  agencies  offer  training  to 
state  and  local  goveriunent  employees. 

The  order  of  magnitude  of  the  need  of 
state  and  local  governments  may  be  seen 
from  the  Manpower  Report  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  last  March.  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government  personnel 
totalled  more  than  10  million  in  1965.  State 
and  local  government  accounted  for  7,667,000 
of  those  employees. 

The  growth  In  state  and  local  personnel 
from  1964  to  1965  was  more  than  400,000,  or 
5.8  percent. 

The  Report  conunented:  "In  the  public 
sector,  employment  expanded  substantially. 
As  in  most  recent  years,  practically  all  of  this 
growth  (over  90  percent)  was  In  state  and 
local  governments.  Federal  employment  has 
grown  only  slightly  during  the  past  5  years, 
rising  by  less  than  1  percent  per  annum." 

Let  me  turn  briefly  away  from  our  Internal 
needs  Just  long  enough  to  suggest  the  needs 
generated  in  the  developing  world  by  that 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  of  which 
I  spoke  some  minutes  ago. 

The  economic  demands  of  Industrializing 
and  urbanizing  societies  are  rapidly  making 
ancient  political  patterns  obsolete.  But 
while  wants  and  material  needs  rush  ahead, 
too  often  society  and  political  structures 
remain  stubbornly  implanted  in  a  bygone 
era. 

A  vast  river  system  in  Asia  lies  unutilized 
because  the  political  cooperation  necessary 


to  its  development  is  not  forthcoming.  And 
yet  that  river  is  the  potential  source  of  an 
entire  region's  advancement  from  a  medieval 
to  a  modern  economy. 

Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  live  out 
their  Uves  in  poverty  and  disease  because 
their  homes  are  inaccessible — Isolated  from 
the  20th  century  by  lack  of  transportation 
and  communication  systems  which  we  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  take  for  granted. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  noted  in  a  speech 
this  year,  over  one-half  the  world's  popula- 
tion by  the  year  1970  will  live  in  the  Inde- 
pendent nations  sweeping  across  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  planet.  But  this  hungering 
half  of  the  human  race  will  by  then  com- 
mand only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  total  of 
goods  and  services. 

By  the  year  1975,  the  dependent  children 
of  these  nations  alone — chUdren  under  15 
years  of  age— wlU  equal  the  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

These  are  facts  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  international  financial  institu- 
tions, and  the  United  Nations  must  live  with 
constantly.  They  meet  the  problems  being 
generated  in  the  developing  world  every  day. 
No  one  would  suggest  that  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  qualified  people  alone. 
But  the  satisfaction  of  the  future  need  for 
qualified  public  servants,  American  and  In- 
ternational, to  assist  the  less  fortunate  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  people  is  essential  to 
this  formidable  task.  The  clearly  discernible 
needs  are  already  staggering.  What  may  the 
needs  be  10  years  from  now — or  20? 

Certainly  there  has  never  been  a  more 
difficult  but  exciting  time  In  history  to  par- 
ticipate m  national  public  service.  Even 
within  the  last  decade  we  have  entered  new 
and  ever  more  challenging  fields,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

And  government  service  is  a  challenge. 
Not  only  the  ambitious  programs  we  have 
undertaken  In  the  1960s  but  the  fact  that 
more  able  men  and  women  are  being  at- 
tracted to  national  public  service  than  ever 
before  bear  out  this  fact.  We  are  attacking 
some  of  mankind's  oldest  problems,  and  we 
are  drawing  on  the  best  talent  of  the  na- 
tion to  plan  and  guide  our  policies. 

Each  new  venture  represents  a  concerted 
effort  to  cope  with  the  increasingly  demand- 
ing problems  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  mammoth  problems  of  public  admin- 
istration m  our  urban  and  suburban  areas 
involve  housing,  education,  transportation, 
sanitation,  motivation — all  the  facets  of  mod- 
ern life.  In  the  closely  related  spheres  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  we  seek  no 
less  than  the  eradication  of  disease,  igno- 
rance, and  poverty. 

The  economic  and  financial  sphere  en- 
compasses both  domestic  and  international 
Issues.  Sustaining  our  economic  growth 
through  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  management  of  oiu:  national  debt, 
finding  solutions  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  and  developing  a  viable  In- 
ternational monetary  system  are  just  some 
of  the  major  challenges  we  face. 

We  face  problems  of  tremendous  complex- 
ity and  impact  on  the  world  we  live  in.  They 
are  some  of  the  most  significant  and  difficult 
riddles  of  our  time.  Grappling  with  these 
issues  is  exhilarating.  The  thrill  and  fasci- 
nation of  helping  to  weave  the  fabric  of 
history  is  undeniable. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  one  of  the  great- 
est attributes  of  public  service  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  an  active  participant  In  one's 
times.  To  paraphrase  a  friend  of  mine,  It  Is 
the  thrill  of  "painting  on  a  very  large  can- 
vas." even  If  with  "a  very  small  brtish." 
These  days  no  one  can  question  this  attrac- 
tion of  public  service. 

Certainly  that  is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
which  lead  men  and  women  to  enter  public 
life.    There  are  others. 

The  question  Is:  are  they  enough?  Can 
we  Insure  that  we  will  always  have  enough 


men  and  women  of  talent  and  Initiative  and 
courage  and  imagination  in  our  public 
service? 

Can  we  Insure  that  there  will  always  be 
men  and  women  in  government  In  sufficient 
numbers  such  as  those  we  are  honoring 
today? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  It  is  not  an 
Insurable  matter.  We  can  only  try  to  make 
sure.  But  our  recognition  of  the  need  is 
a  beginning.  If  we  honor  our  public  service 
while  we  demand  the  best  of  it,  we  will 
siurely  not  fall  short  of  what  our  times — 
present  and  future — demand  of  us. 


Co-ops  and  the  War  on  Hanger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  13,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  February  7  to  share  the  plat- 
form at  the  International  Development 
Conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orville  L.  Freeman. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Freeman  began  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  Presidential  mes- 
sages dealing  with  the  world's  food  crisis. 
The  race  between  food  supply  and  pop- 
ulation Is  now  being  lost,  he  pointed  out. 
But,  he  added: 

There  really  is  no  convincing  reason  why 
the  developing  countries  cannot  increase 
their  food  and  fiber  production  to  required 
capacity  and  have  enough  to  spare.  In  the 
years  to  come,  to  contribute — through  trade 
and  non-trade  employment — to  general  eco- 
nomic development. 

Then  the  Secretary  went  on  to  de- 
scribe what  cooperatives  have  done  and 
can  do  in  winning  the  war  on  hunger. 
He  quoted  a  statement  by  the  Piesident: 

The  War  on  Hunger  is  too  big  for  govern- 
ments alone.  Victory  cannot  come  unless 
businessmen,  universities,  foundations, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  cooperatives  join  the 
battle. 

Along  with  other  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference, Mr.  Freeman  commemorated 
the  5th  anniversary  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Vice  President  HuMPHRry,  then  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  called 
for  new  emphasis  on  cooperatives  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

I  endorse  the  Secretary's  suggestion 
that  the  anniversary  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  assess  the  progress  made  under 
the  Humphrey  amendment.  He  said : 

I  suggest  to  you  then,  that  you  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  International  conference 
to  explore  fully,  and  assess  fairly,  the  efforts 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  two  billion 
people  overseas  through  private  voluntary 
organizations  modeled  after  the  credit  un- 
ions, cooperatives,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations of  our  own  and  other  developed 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  made  a 
number  of  other  observations  that  de- 
serve the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  I  include  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Most  of  you,  I'm  sure,  sense  the  same  dis- 
turbing paradox  I  sense  whenever  I  enjoy  a 
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meal  such  u  this.  In  surrounding^  as  pleas- 
ant as  this. 

Half  the  people  In  this  world  of  iaore  than 
3  billion  souls  have  never  had  a  ^tlsfylng, 
fully  nutritious  meal. 

This,  I  know  everyone  here  agre^.  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  civilization  In  thlf  soon-to- 
be  21st  Century.  | 

To  be  sure,  this  is  nothing  new.  ■  Such  has 
been  the  case  throughout  history. I  What  Is 
new  is  the  fact  that  it  need  no  lonfeer  be  the 
case.  Today,  for  the  first  time  ip  history, 
we  have  the  scientific  and  teclinological 
knowledge  and  techniques  to  banish  hunger 
from  the  earth. 

The  big  question  la  not  whether  we  can 
mobilize  and  use  this  .  .  .  but  mil  we? 

WEAPONS    BKING    MOBnJZEI 

I  believe  we  will.  I  believe  this  because 
conferences  such  as  this  are  beln  j  held.  I 
believe  It  because  all  of  you  and  n  any  more 
around  the  world  are  dedicated  to  1hls  cause. 
I  believe  it  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  made  another  ring- 
ing declaration  of  War  on  Hungei  .  .  .  and 
because,  under  his  leadership,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  mobilize  the  weapons  to  wli  i  that  war 
here  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

I  brought  with  me  today  two  pov  erf ul  and 
perceptive  messages  to  the  Congres)  i  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Last  February,  President  Johnsoii  delivered 
a  powerful  and  significant  Food  fo\  Freedom 
message.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  he 
followed  this  up  with  an  Inspiring  call  to 
action,  a  call  directed  to  the  entlrd  world  as 
much  as  it  was  to  India,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people. 

I  urge  you  to  study  these  messiges  care- 
fully .  .  .  and  to  use  them.  They  can  be 
potent  Incentives  in  recruiting  t^ps  and 
supplies  and  material  for  the  War  ob  Hunger. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  re'  iew  these 
messages  with  you.  Then — consistent  with 
the  special  theme  of  this  occaslo  i — permit 
me  to  examine  briefly  what  cooperatives 
have  done  and  can  do  In  winning  tJfls  crucial 
war. 

First  of  all,  both  Presidential  me*ages  em- 
phasize the  dimensions  of  the  wiorld  food 
problem. 


CLEARLY   CRUCIAL   PROBLEM 
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Moreover,    the    President    also 
crucial  nature  of  this  problem 
clear  in  his  recent  State  of  the 
sage  when  he  declared : 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
great  challenge  to  the  human  fan^lly 
race   between   food   supply    and 
Increase.    That  race  tonight  is 

It  is  being  lost.    And  it  vxill  be 
we  mobilize  every  tool,  technique, 
ent — in  the  developing  as  well 
veloped  world — to  reverse  the  trenc  1 
that  race. 

All  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  familial 
basic  causes  of  the  world  food  problem 

World  food  production  Is  not 
with  the  exploding  demand  for  food 
by  population  expansion  and  rlslnf; 
consumer  Income. 

While  world  population  Is 
more  than  a  million  people  a  week 
food   output  per   capita   Is   steadily 
behind. 

Adding  to  the  food-population 
grim  fact  that  the  population  e; 
taking  place,  for  the  most  part,  li 
developing    countries    least    able 
with  It. 

These  nations  are  Increasing  the|r 
tlon  by  some  3  percent  a  year, 
tlon  will  double  within  a  generation 
multiply  18  times  within  a  century 
effective  control  measiires  are  Instituted 

EXPLODING  FOOD  DEMAND 

Sheer  growth  in  numbers  of  people  con- 
stltutea  the  major  cause  of  the  expl  odlng  de- 
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mand  for  food.  But  there  Is  another.  Ex- 
pectations {ind  Incomes  are  rising  at  the  same 
time — not  only  In  the  rich  nations,  but  also 
m  many  of  the  poorer  countries. 

This  combination  of  factors  has  created  a 
demand  which  the  world's  farmers  currently 
are  falling  to  meet.  For  the  past  6  years  the 
world's  people  have  been  eating  more  than 
the  world's  farmers  were  producing. 

The  margin  was  provided  by  surplus  stocks 
of  grain  built  up  in  the  preceding  8  years. 
But  since  1961  stocks  have  declined  about  14 
million  tons  a  year,  and  today  there  are  no 
real  surpluses  of  any  major  commodity  In 
the  world.  The  world  has  chewed  up  its 
surpluses. 

In  the  U.S.  surpluses  are  gone  .  .  .  today 
we  have  no  more  than  working  reserves.  In 
a  new  effort  to  meet  rising  demand,  we  are 
bringing  back  Into  production  about  half 
the  land  that  was  idled  during  the  surplus 
period. 

Ck)ncelvably  we  could  open  the  flood  gates 
of  total  American  food  production  and  send 
additional  shiploads  of  food  aid  abroad. 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  this  Is 
not  practical.  In  the  first  place.  Immediate 
return  to  full  production  would  glut  the 
market  beyond  effective  immediate  demand. 
This,  In  turn,  would  hurt  our  farmers  and 
our  whole  economy.  We  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  surpluses  depress  farm  prices 
and  reduce  farm  Income. 

TEMPORAET  EASING 

In  the  second  place,  all-out  production 
still  would  provide  only  temporary  easing  of 
the  world  food  problem.  The  hard  fact  Is 
that  all  of  the  production  of  all  the  acres  of 
all  the  developed  nations  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  world  food  needs  much  longer.  In  the 
next  15  years,  the  world  will  add  another  bil- 
lion people.  Even  doing  our  best,  we  cotild 
feed  only  part  of  them. 

Most  of  these  people  eventually  will  have 
to  feed  themselves  In  order  to  survive.  This 
Is  the  paramount,  overriding  fact  which  in- 
spired President  Johnson's  Food  for  Freedom 
program. 

This  program,  under  which  we  combine 
food  assistance  with  development  assistance, 
not  only  asks — but  expects — recipient  coun- 
tries to  do  viore,  much  more.  In  their  own 
behalf. 

Incentive  Is  built  into  the  program  for  a 
purpose.  Food  for  Freedom  clearly  states 
that  as  we  help  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition and  encourage  economic  development, 
we  will  give  particular  attention  to  those 
countries  demonstrating  a  determination  to 
Improve  themselves.  Self-help  is  the  key 
to  winning  the  war  on  hunger. 

But  the  U.S.  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  And 
this  was  the  thrust  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  India  last  week.  He  made  It  clear 
that  the  first  obligation  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  man  is  to  provide  food  for  all  of 
Its  members  .  .  .  that  no  single  nation  could 
be  expected  to  do  It  alone. 

He  pointed  the  way  to  a  sustained  interna- 
tional effort.  And  he  made  recommendations 
that  went  beyond  the  perimeters  of  the  Im- 
mediate Indian  crisis.  He  said  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  appropriate  action  on  mul- 
tilateral fronts  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
War  on  Hunger.  He  said  we  shall  continue 
to  encourage  private  capital  and  technology 
In  this  effort.  He  said  we  shall  press  for  the 
early  creation  of  the  guarantee  fund  to  en- 
courage private  Investment  In  the  agricul- 
tural Industries  of  developing  nations.  And 
he  said  we  stand  ready  to  Implement  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  problems  of  food 
production. 

NATIONAL   WILL  REQtriREO 

But  none  of  these  steps,  he  concluded,  can 
be  as  Important  as  the  very  first  require- 
ment— a  national  will  on  the  part  of  the 
hungry  nations  to  help  themselves. 

In  this  way,  the  President  challenged  the 


American  people,  the  developed  nations,  and 
the  developing  nations,  themselves,  to  march 
together  in  the  War  on  Hunger.  It  wiu  b« 
a  tough  war  ...  a  grim  war.  But  increa*. 
Ing  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  continuing  advances  in  the  know!- 
edge  needed  to  bring  forth  two  and  three 
times  more  yield  from  the  same  land,  give 
us  reason  for  hope  .  .  .  and  even  caiitiouj 
optimism. 

There  really  Is  no  convincing  reason  why 
the  developing  countries  cannot  increa«e 
their  food  and  fiber  production  to  required 
capacity  and  have  enough  to  spare,  in  the 
years  to  come,  to  contribute — through  trade 
and  nontrade  employment — to  general  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  more  than  the  phys- 
leal  capacity  to  produce  food;  It  becomes  an 
institutional  one  as  well.  How  can  we  de- 
velop the  pattern  of  relationships  and  social 
and  economic  Institutions  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  apply  in  growing  measure  the 
technical  and  scientific  skills  we  have  today? 
Studies  and  research  Involving  social  and 
economic  factors,  political  relationships  and 
administrative  organizations  as  they  affect 
agricultural  development  are  fully  as  im- 
portant as  scientific  studies  of  plants,  anl. 
mals  and  soils.  If  we  can  learn  more  about 
what  kinds  of  policies  and  programs  make 
for  greatest  success  under  varying  conditions, 
we  can  progress  more  rapidly  toward  our  goal! 

Here  is  where  cooperatives  come  into  the 
picture,  for  they  are,  first  of  all,  economic 
Institutions  built  by  people  to  Improve  their 
own  economic  circumstances. 

STRtJCTURAL   FIBERS 

But  they  are  much  more.  They  are  bound 
with  the  very  fibers  needed  to  weave  stronger 
social  and  governmental  structures.  These 
fibers  are  : 

Democratic  organization — growing  out  of 
member  control. 

Leadership — emerging  from  the  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  members  and 
directors  must  assume  for  sound  coopera- 
tive operation. 

Self-reliance — built  out  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  things  for  themselves  as  well  as  from 
the  experience  of  doing  them. 

These  elements,  vital  to  any  effective  as- 
sociation of  free  and  Independent  men,  are 
translatable  from  cooperatives  to  the  task  of 
building  stronger,  freer  countries. 

Cooperatives  have  another  thing  going  fa 
them  In  these  countries.  They  are  warmly 
accepted  by  any  freedom-loving  people. 
They  form  a  bond  between  cooperatives  In 
developed  and  developing  nations  .  .  .  and  a 
bridge  over  which  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits can  pass. 

Cooperatives  also  have  a  common  ancestry 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  fathered 
to  solve  an  urgent  problem  .  .  .  and  meet  an 
urgent  need. 

SMXrONESS   UNWARRANTED 

We  sometimes  grow  a  little  smug  about 
where  we  are  today  with  our  U.S.  coopera- 
tives. We  forget  what  it  was  like  earlier  In 
this  century  as  rural  people  began  to  build 
their  own  cooperative  structures — often  by 
trial  and  error  and  bitter  experience. 

Co-ops  had  to  win  a  place  for  themselves  In 
Government  and  in  society.  It  was  Just  50 
years  ago — in  1917 — that  the  forerunner  of 
our  cooperative  credit  system  began  with  the 
start  of  the  first  Federal  Land  Bank.  And 
It  was  not  until  1922  that  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  made  clear  the  rights  of  farmers  to 
organize  Into  cooperatives.  Four  years  later, 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  made  It  of- 
ficial that  the  USDA  provide  specific  help 
to  cooperatives — help  still  being  provided  40 
years  later  through  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service. 

Cooperative  efforts  overseas  have  a  far 
briefer  history. 

As  recently  as  1961,  not  a  single  person  or 


sDeciflc  office  had  an  official  assignment  to 
work  with  cooperatives  under  the  Federal 
flovemment's  foreign  assistance  program. 
Ijwlay  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
onment  in  the  Stete  Department  has  a  spe- 
cuj  International  Cooperative  Development 
affvlce  that  spearheads  developing  co-ops  In 
more  than  50  countries. 

There  are  10  organizations  with  major  AID 
contracts  to  help  generate  overseas  co-op 
development— the  organizations  represented 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  conference.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities also  have  people  hard  at  work  de- 
veloping cooperatives  in  the  far  reaches  of 
the  world. 

We  here  today  know  that  it  was  the 
Humphrey  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  that  brought  on  this  rapid  rise 
in  cooperative  emphasis.  This  measure  often 
has  been  called  the  official  key  that  opened 
the  door  to  helping  the  developing  nations 
build  cooperative  Institutions. 

EMPHASIS    ON    CO-OPS 

It  was  the  voice  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  then  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
that  called  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  urged  a  new  emphasis  on  cooper- 
atives in  AID'S  organization  structure,  say- 
ing—"People's  groups,  working  together 
through  cooperatives,  can  be  seed  centers 
vfhich  win  nourish  and  support  democratic 
government." 

The  Humphrey  Amendment  is  a  mandate 
from  Congress  calling  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  In  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  Its  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop similar  Institutions  and  stimulate 
democratic  processes  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment, people  who  know  and  helped  build  our 
own  cooperatives  are  working  overseas  to  in- 
volve communities  and  groups  of  people  In: 

Expanding  agricultural  credit  to  small 
farmers. 

Extending  electricity  to  rural  areas. 

Organizing  and  operating  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives. 

Starting  housing  cooperatives. 

Unraveling  tangled  laws. 

Carr3rlng  on  educational  work  with  leaders 
and  members. 

AID  reports  that  It  has  been  or  is  Involved 
in  one  way  or  another  with  40,000  coopera- 
tives that  have  16  million  family  mem- 
bers .  .  .  and  that  it  has  committed  about 
»50  million  for  technical  help. 

BASIC    PATTERN 

This  cooperative  program  is  helping  peo- 
ple In  economically  barren  lands  build  for 
themselves  a  basic,  self-help  institutional 
pattern,  and  from  this  pattern  they  are  cast- 
ing the  dies  for  their  future. 

The  partnership  of  U.S.  cooperatives  and 
Government  with  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  helping  give  hope  to  both 
the  yearning  and  the  hungering  half  of  the 
human  race. 

But  cooperatives  also  help  develop  the 
physical  resources  needed  to  put  food  in  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry.  Seeing  how  it  Is 
done  In  this  country  provides  Ideas  which 
others  can  then  apply  in  their  own  lands. 

In  our  country,  many  of  our  early  co-ops 
started  so  farmers  could  obtain  better  seeds 
and  proper  fertilizer,  two  basic  steps  In  mul- 
tiplying yields. 

And  many  of  the  early  U.S.  cooperatives 
built  the  marketing  bridge  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer  with  a  two-way  benefit — a 
place  for  the  farmer  to  sell  if  he  produced 
more,  and  food  for  the  consumer  at  the 
place  where  he  could  buy  It. 

Farmers  In  this  country  have  found  ways 
to  obtain  the  capital  they  need  to  produce 
their  great  abundance.    Among  these,  is  the 


cooperative  credit  system.  Bonds  sold 
through  this  system  draw  on  the  nation's 
money  markets  for  money  to  lend  to  farmers 
and  to  their  cooperatives. 

Concepts  and  Ideas  on  this  order  were 
pioneered  overseas  by  some  of  the  co-op 
groups  sponsoring  this  conference  even  be- 
fore the  official  congressional  blessing  of  the 
Humphrey  Amendment. 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  League  in 
India  during  the  1950's  Is  but  one  example. 
The  League's  men  pioneered  the  importing 
of  their  co-op  experience  to  cooperatives  in 
developing  countries.  CUNA  International 
long  has  shared  its  experience  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  coimtrles  as  they  develop  their 
own  credit  unions. 

ISLANDS   OF   HOPE 

President  Johnson  has  referred  to  coopera- 
tives as  Islands  of  economic  hope.  The 
partnership  under  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment seeks  to  bring  to  the  other  half  of  the 
world— the  hungering  and  yearning  half— 
the  hard-won  experience  of  U.S.  cooperative 
leadership  In  order  to  multiply  those  Islands. 
This  Is  a  real,  working  partnership;  one 
in  which  the  Department  is  proud  to  par- 
ticipate with  AID  and  the  cooperatives. 
Rvunors  of  bureaucratic  Jurisdictional 
struggles  have  a  discouraging  way  of  popping 
up  in  news  columns,  while  "good  news" 
stories,  stories  that  report  solid,  effective 
inter-agency  or  Inter-departmental  relations 
and  cooperation  frequently  go  unnoticed. 

I'm  thinking  now  of  one  such  story — the 
story  of  how  excellent  working  relations  have 
combined  resources  and  talents  across  the 
government  to  reach  a  common  objective  in 
the  cooperative  development  program. 

As  one  example,  USDA  provides  the  meet- 
ing place  for  a  monthly  luncheon  for  AID 
representatives,  cooperative  contractors,  its 
own  staff,  and  others  Involved  in  cooperative 
activity.  This  luncheon  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  de- 
velop closer  coordination. 

AID  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
together  work  out  programs  and  plans  to 
help  people  In  developing  nations  use  co- 
operatives to  build  their  economies.  AID 
then  provides  the  financing  to  help  us  sent 
trained  men  overseas  from  the  USDA,  from 
the  Land  Grant  colleges,  and  from  the  co- 
ops themselves. 

We  now  have  many  such  cooperative- 
trained  people  at  work  abroad,  and  soon  will 
have  even  more,  parUculariy  in  Vietnam  and 
other  crisis  areas. 


CO-OPS  IN  LATIN   AMERICA 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  we  ap- 
proach this  part  of  our  Job.  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  the  USDA  agency  with  a 
40-year  history  of  research  and  education 
In  cooperatives,  now  has  six  men  In  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  and  more  soon  to  go.  One 
of  their  big  Jobs  is  to  help  train  the  co-op 
leaders  In  these  countries  so  that  they,  in 
turn,  can  train  others.  Plans  are  now  well 
along  to  open  two  training  schools  for  co- 
operative management  people  in  Brazil. 

Our  cooperative  advisor  in  Paraguay, 
working  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
has  helped  develop  a  poultry  cooperative 
and  a  dairy  cooperative  in  Asuncion,  the 
capital  city  of  that  country. 

Recently,  these  two  cooperatives  agreed  to 
establish  a  Jointly  owned  feed  mill.  Each, 
working  through  our  FCS  representatives  In 
Paraguay,  is  sending  two  representatives  to 
the  United  States  for  special  training  In  feed 
manufacturing.  FCS  is  helping  to  develop 
this  training  program.  When  these  men 
return  to  their  country,  our  representative 
there  will  work  with  them  to  establish  a 
sound,  efficient  mill  operation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
backup  help,  educational  materials,  and 
special  assistance  of  many  kinds  for  its  own 
staff  and   for   other   cooperative   specialists 


overseas.    Many  U.S.  cooperative  contractors 
draw  on  the  Department  for  Information. 

Each  year  we  welcome  to  the  Department 
hundreds  of  people  from  overseas  who  come 
here  to  learn  about  cooperatives.  Last  year 
Uiere  were  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
Parmer  Cooperative  Service  vrorked  with 
more  than  700  of  these  people,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  with  300.  We 
also  helped  them  to  schedule  visits  with 
U.S.  cooperative  people  who  counseled  with 
them  about  co-ops  and  co-op  programs. 

INTERNATIONAL    CO-OP   TRAINING 

Many  of  these  people  go  to  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Training  Center  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  to  get  Intensive  training  in 
cooperatives. 

We  all  know  cooperatives  have  done  great 
things  for  the  Unlt«d  States.  And  we  all 
are  encouraged  that  strong  beginnings  have 
been  made  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

But  these  are  but  beginnings.  Now  It  is  up 
to  us  to  give  vigorous  and  determined  help 
to  these  early-stage  cooperatives  if  their 
members  are  to  accomplish  In  15  years  what 
It  took  us  100  years  to  do.  For  15  years,  we 
must  remember,  may  be  all  the  margin  we 
have  in  which  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  War 
on  Hunger. 

Thus,  we  can't  waste  our  resources.  We 
can't  waste  our  people.  We  can't  waste  our 
time.  We  must  move  swiftly,  for  we  have 
much  to  accomplish  in  too  few  years. 

HARD    QUESTIONS 

It  Is  timely,  then,  to  ask  ourselves  some 
hard  questions. 

Can  cooperatives  really  act  as  an  Institu- 
tional bridge  between  Government  agencies 
in  developing  countries  and  the  farmers? 

Will  the  governments  need  to  work  down 
from  their  own  structure  in  some  areas,  using 
a  kind  of  "prefabricated  cooperative  pattern" 
which  will  drop  local  co-ops  into  desired 
places? 

Since  lack  of  capital  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  In  developing  countries,  where  vrtll 
the  money  come  from  to  do  these  things? 
Where  do  you  find  the  people  to  run  the 
co-ops?  And  If  you  can  find  them,  how  do 
you  train  them? 

Do  we  have  men  knowledgeable  in  coop- 
eratives located  in  strategic  places  in  the 
developing  countries? 

Do  we  have  co-op  specialists  in  our  em- 
bassies abroad? 

These,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  questions 
we  should  be  asking. 

And,  along  with  these  questions,  we  should 
be  asking  If  our  efforts  overseas  have  meas- 
ured up  to  the  high  hopes  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment.  Have  we  done  all  we  can? 
Have  we  used  our  funds  wisely? 

It  occurs  to  me  that — without  pausing  in 
our  efforts  to  use  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
and  other  private,  voluntary  organizations 
to  help  people  overseas  live  better  lives — 
this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  assess 
our  progress  thus  far. 

But  such  an  assessment,  I  would  thlnS 
really  should  Include  the  views  of  the  do- 
mestic leaders  of  these  self-help  ventures — 
the  leaders  of  the  new  cooperatives  in  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  southeast  Asia.  And 
It  should  include  the  views  of  others,  who, 
Just  as  we,  are  engaged  in  technical  assist- 
ance to  these  developing  nations — the  leaders 
of  cooperatives  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switz- 
erland, the  Netherlands,  and  Japan. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONFERENCB 

I  suggest  to  you  then,  that  you  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  international  confer- 
ence to  explore  fully,  and  assess  fairly,  the 
efforts  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  two 
billion  people  overseas  through  private  vol- 
untary organizations  modeled  after  the  credit 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  savings  and  loan 
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associations  of  our  own  and  other  developed 
nations. 

This  anniversary  la  an 
to  look  forward  to  such  a  session. 

As  the  race  between  people  and 
ductlon  reaches  the  far  tiirn  in  the 
years,  the  developed   nations  will 
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invest  more  talent,  more  technology,  and 
more  hard  cash  if  this  crucial  race  we  are  all 
engaged  in  is   to  be  won. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  governments  alone 
cannot  win  It. 

President  Johnson  made  this  clear  last 
week  when  he  said: 


"The  War  on  Hunger  is  too  big  for  gov. 
ernments  alone.  Victory  cannot  come  un. 
less  businessmen,  universities,  foundations 
voluntary  agencies,  and  cooperatives  join  the 
battle." 

There  is  our  challenge.  Cooperatives  have 
a  most  Important  part  to  play  In  meeting  it. 


fehmary  15,  1967 
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SENATI 

Wednesd.w,  Febriary  15,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  miiridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tQe  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederlckl  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  fallowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  whose  Icve  and 
wisdom  lie  all  our  hope,  we  thank  Thee 
for  life's  loveliness  that  cannot  Ije  shat- 
tered nor  bUghted  by  all  the  vehomous 
hate  and  envy  which  so  sorely  set  Thy 
human  family  in  contending  |  camps. 
Even  as  today's  discords  bombird  our 
ears,  we  are  grateful  for  friendships 
which  withstand  all  tests,  foij  music 
which  gives  wings  to  our  droopina  spirits, 
for  truth  which  breaks  the  shackles  of 
error,  and  for  human  beacons  of  right- 
eousness where  Thou  dost  show  sifficient 
of  Thy  light  for  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by. 

As  we  bow  now  at  this  shrine jof  Thy 
grace,  we  know  in  very  truth  that  we  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone,  and  tkat  our 
spirits  must  have  an  escape  into  that 
higher  realm,  measured  not  by  clocks  nor 
calendars.  1 

Make  real  to  us  that  kingdom  whose 
radiant  verities  are  its  faith,  it^  ideals, 
its  visions  which  shine  on  the  f4r  hori- 
zons, and  its  aspirations  that  layihold  of 
God  sold  goodness  without  alloy. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  namis  of  the 
Perfect  One  who  is  our  light.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Lotilslana. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  9,  1967,  anfl  Mon- 
day, February  13,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  th^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  <ommu- 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jo^es.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THENA- 
THE 
PRES- 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
TIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR, 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th*  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  messafe  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States .  trans- 
mitting the  first  armual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  tl:  e  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Weljfare,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Hrst  An- 


nual Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

During  its  first  year,  the  endowment 
sponsored  a  great  variety  of  projects  to 
assist  the  arts  in  assuming  their  deserved 
place  in  American  life. 

It  created  new  opportunities  for  nov- 
elists, poets,  painters,  sciilptors,  com- 
posers, and  students  in  the  arts. 

It  assisted  50  States  in  developing  cul- 
tural resources,  programs,  and  facilities. 
Thirty-three  State  agencies  for  the  arts 
have  been  established.  New  methods  of 
bringing  the  arts  to  rural  communities 
have  been  explored. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  greater  assist- 
ance to  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  en- 
deavor; increased  artistic  exchanges  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  field  of  crea- 
tive writing;  nationwide  tours  of  the 
American  Ballet  Theater  and  other 
artistic  groups  which  will  foster  greater 
appreciation  of  the  arts;  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  to 
heighten  understanding  of  the  arts 
among  disadvantaged  children. 

Much  of  the  early  success  of  the  en- 
dowment can  be  traced  to  bipartisan 
support  for  its  authorizing  legislation, 
and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  re- 
quiring State  and  private  participation 
in  its  programs. 

We  cannot  expect  massive  Federal 
support  to  create  great  art,  any  more 
than  massive  defense  programs  can  be 
expected  to  create  individual  courage. 
On  signing  the  arts  and  himianities  bill 
in  1965,  I  reminded  its  supporters  that 
"to  produce  true  and  lasting  results,  our 
States  and  municipalities,  our  schools, 
and  great  private  foundations,  must  join 
forces  with  us.  It  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  each  community  that  a  nation's 
art  is  born.  In  countless  American  towns 
there  live  thousands  of  obscure  and  un- 
known talents.  What  this  bill  does  is  to 
bring  active  support  to  this  great  na- 
tional asset,  to  make  fresher  the  winds 
of  art  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

What  the  arts  endowment  has  sought 
to  do,  in  its  first  year,  is  to  improve  the 
climate  in  which  creative  talent  works 
and  to  extend  and  inform  its  audience. 

This  report  is  evidence  that  it  has  be- 
gun to  achieve  that  goal.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  quality  and  appreciation  of 
art  is  one  test  of  a  nation's  maturity  and 
greatness  will  take  heart  from  this  re- 
port. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  15,  1967. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  TEIE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the    President    of    the    United    States, 


transmitting  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with- 
out being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  This  report,  to- 
gether with  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  are 
truly  significant  documents.  They  re- 
cord a  pioneering  Federal  effort  to  en- 
rich the  cultural  and  human  quality  of 
American  life. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  was  established  to  support 
exploration  into  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  culture  and  to  deepen  understanding 
of  the  goals  of  human  activity.  Tlie 
first  year's  activities  have  been  devoted 
to  developing  plans  to  strengthen 
scholarship  and  teaching  in  the  humani- 
ties and  to  foster  greater  public  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the 
humanities. 

These  plans  provide  the  basis  for  pro- 
grams which  will  increase  the  niunber  of 
outstanding  scholars  in  the  humanities 
through  annual  fellowship  awards  to 
some  350  individuals — both  promising 
and  established  scholars;  heighten  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  humanities 
through  improvements  in  education  in 
the  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  com- 
munity; support  research  in  specific 
fields  to  expand  the  range  to  our  knowl- 
edge; enable  American  scholars  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  exchange 
of  knowledge  essential  to  international 
understanding. 

More  than  100  outstanding  educators 
and  scholars  have  advised  the  endow- 
ment in  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  views  of  these  and  other 
great  humanists  will  be  sought  as  plans 
for  subsequent  years  are  developed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has  estab- 
lished a  firm  foimdation  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  our  imderstanding.  It 
is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  now 
submit  to  you  this  record  of  its  achieve- 
ment. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  15,  1967. 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION RELATING  TO  TRAINING 
OP  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  relating  to  training  of  cer- 


tain Government  employees.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed 
ia  the  Record,  without  being  read,  and 
will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
Biittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  of  1958  (5  U.S.C. 
1308(b) ) ,  I  am  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concerning  Government  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  received  train- 
ing in  non-Goverrunent  facilities  for 
more  than  120  days  and  Government  em- 
ployees who  participated  in  training  in 
non-Government  facilities  as  a  result  of 
receiving  an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  13. 1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED; 
WITHDRAWAL  OP  NAMES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nations of  Russell  G.  Coster  to  be  post- 
master at  West  Jordan,  Utah,  and  Rob- 
ert L.  McKelvey  to  be  postmaster  at 
Keithsburg,  HI.,  which  nominating  mes- 
sages were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  523,  78th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California,  as 
members  of  the  National  Memorial  Sta- 
dium Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5,  Public  Law  420,  83d  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Carey,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Nelsen,  of  Minnesota, 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


NO  LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  morning  business. 
Senators  may  consume  such  time  as  they 
may  require  in  making  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  or  Pederai,  Crop  Insttrance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcvilture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  certain  ap- 
propriations have  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriations  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  overobligation  of  an  appropria- 
tion in  that  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Increase  of  Cost  of  Construction 
OF  Parking  Apron  Addition,  Keixt  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  there 
has  been  an  Increase  in  the  estimate  of  cost 
of  construction  of  the  parking  apron  addi- 
tion, at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Procurement  of  Vessex-s  and  Aircraft  and 
Construction    of    Shore    and    Offshore 
Establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement    of     vessels     and     aircraft     and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

District  of  Columbia  Federal  Payment 
Authorization  and  Borrowing  Authomtt 
Act  of  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  or  computing  the  annual 
Federal  payment  authorization  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  establishing  a  method 
for  computing  the  annual  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Amendment  of  District  of  Columbia  Police 
AND  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Colimibia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salary 
rates  and  provide  certain  benefits  for  pur- 
poses   of    recruitment    and     retention    of 


privates  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  to 
establish  the  rank  of  master  patrolman,  to 
change  the  titles  of  certain  Metropolitan 
Police  officials,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  or 
1967 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  interstate 
traffic  In  firearms  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  upon  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  then  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Audit  Report  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  association,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Appointment  of  Members  of  National  Com- 
mission ON  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  judges  to  serve  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Legislative  Resolution  7 

"Whereas  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  in 
1947  unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska 
Reclamation  Act  which  permitted  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  the  550,000  acre 
Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  District  in 
Buffalo,  Hall  and  Merrick  Counties,  to  fur- 
ther develop  proposals  of  the  multipurpose 
Mid-State  Project  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing  un- 
used to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
90th  Congress,  Bills  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provide  for 
authorization  and  construction  of  the  Mid- 
State  Project  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
under  Federal  Reclamation  law,  as  a  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  several  sessions. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  in  seventy- 
seventh  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  legislature  memorializes  the 
90th  Congress  and  the  respective  Interior 
Committees  thereof,  to  support  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  $84 
million  Mid-State  Project  and  approve  the 
above  legislation  for  Its  authorization  and 
construction. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  and  to  each  member 
from  Nebraska  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"John  E.  Evzreoad, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 
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"I,  Hugo  P.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Leg- 
islative ResoluUon  7,  which  was  dassed  by 
the  Leglslatvire  of  Nebraska  In  Sevfenty-sev- 
enth  reg\ilar  session  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  Jantiary,  1967. 

"Huoo  P.  SfcB. 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatmre  of  the 
State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Commlttej  on  the 
Judiciary:  I 

"SrNATE  Joint  Resolution  13 
"A   Joint   Resolution   ratifying   a  I  proposed 
amendment   to   the   Constltutlop   of   the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency    and    Vice   Presidency    and   to 
cases  where  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  His  office 
"Whereas.  The  Eighty-ninth   (89(th)    Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  has  passtd  a  Joint 
Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  delating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  Presldfent  U  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  |  duties  of 
his  office;  and  | 

"Whereas,  This  Joint  Resolution  tassed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  Jxm^  30,  1965, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  July  6.  1965,  and  now  has 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  States  and 
reads: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlied  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases jwhere  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  ^he  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office 
"  -Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  qf  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {ttoo-thirds  of  each 
Hoiise  concurring  therein).  That  me  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pjurposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratlfted  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  ttie  several 


SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  '  "ARTICLE 

"  '  "Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  deal  h  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  fcacancy  In 

the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  thi  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  conflrmation  by  ja  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  hi  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  Housq  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration,  that  he  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  anid  duties  of 
his  office,  and  until  he  transmltsjto  them  a 
written  declaration  to  the  contary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  PresldentJ 

"  '  "Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vlc«j  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  temjpore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hobse  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  decla^tlon  that 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  thel  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  Immediately  assume  fche  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

" '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  HoUse  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  jthe  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the|Vlce  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departiient  or  of 
Buch  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  te  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the   Senate   and   the 


speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
hla  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shaU  decide 
the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hotirs  for  that  purpose  if  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
If  Congress  is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  U  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office."  ' 

"Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

"That  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  ratified  and  consented  to  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  General  Assembly  thereof; 
and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  over  the  Seal  of  the  State 
of    Iowa    to    the   Secretary   of   State   of   the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  United  States. 
"Robert  D.  Fulton, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Matjrice  E.  Baring, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"I  hereby  certify  that  this  Joint  resolution 
originated   In   the  Senate  and  Is  known  as 
Senate    Joint    Resolution    13,    Sixty-second 
General  Assembly. 

"Al  Meacham, 
"Secretary  of  the  SetMte. 
"Approved  February  3.  1967. 

"Habold  E.  Hughes, 

"Governor." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  op- 
posing passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  or  any 
other   legislation   which   would   Impair   a 
private  citizen's  right  to  bear  arms 
"Whereas,  the  unfortunate  and  untimely 
death    of    President   John   F.   Kennedy   has 
given  considerable  Impetus  to  the  movement 
to  pass  the  Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms  sales; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  bill  would  severely  control 
all  mall  order  sales  of  firearms  to  Individuals 
and  permit  sales  of  handguns  only  between 
licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  deal- 
ers, and  place  severe  and  xmreasonable  re- 
strictions upon  reputable  citizens  who  wish 
to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mall;  and 

"Whereas,  although  controls  are  necessary 
because  of  Irresponsible  or  criminal  elements 
In  society  Illegally  using  firearms,  these  con- 
trols should  be  the  prerogative  of  state  and 
local  agencies  of  government  and  properly 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  federal  control. 
This  fact  If  acknowledged  and  forthrightly 
stated  by  the  nation's  foremost  experts  In 
government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  consensus  of  expertise  In  this 
field  Is  that  state  and  local  laws  Imposing 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  Juries,  pro- 
vide the  most  certain  combination  for  ade- 
quate control;  and 

"Whereas,  statutory  law  should:  Prohibit 
sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts,  habit- 
ual drunkards,  mental  Incompetents,  and 
Juveniles;  invoke  strict  penalties  against  the 
possession  of  firearms  by  criminals  and  Ir- 
responsible persons;  and  permit  responsible. 


law-abiding  adults  to  own  and  use  firearms 
for  legal  purposes.  Statutory  law  should 
not:  Require  law-abiding  adult  citizens  to 
register  shotguns,  rifles,  and  handguns;  nor 
grant  authority  to  any  jurisdiction,  police 
or  otherwise,  at  any  government  level,  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  or  ownership  of  fire- 
arms  by  law-abiding  and  responsible  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
in  the  very  first  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion provided  for  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
the  press,  and  for  peaceable  assembly,  and  in 
the  second  amendment  made  It  possible  to 
defend  these  freedoms  by  providing  that  the 
rights  of  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed;  and 

"Whereas,  any  firearms  legislation  at  the 
federal  level  restricting  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  responsible  citizens  would  be  a 
dangerous  Infringement  of  these  articles  of 
the  Bin  of  Rights  and  could  lead  to  admin- 
Istratlon  decisions  Imposing  such  a  burden 
on  the  sale,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms 
for  legitimate  purposes  that  It  would  com- 
pletely discourage,  and  eventually  exclude, 
the  private  ownership  of  all   guns;   and 

"Whereas,  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  crime 
problem  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tar- 
get for  preventative  legislation  should  be 
the  crime,  not  the  tool  \ised  by  perpetrators 
of  crime;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Dodd  BUI  could  seriously 
Impair  the  recreational  economy  of  the  state 
and  nation,  infringe  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  United  States  citizens,  damage  es- 
sential wildlife  conservation  programs,  and 
Intrude  further  federal  authority  on  powen 
reserved  to  the  states. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 

"That  the  ownership  of  firearms  must  not 
be  denied  reputable  American  citizens  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  use  them  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  members  of  the  Montana 
legislative  assembly  go  on  record  as  opposing 
passage  of  the  Dodd  Bill  which  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  outlavrtng  firearms,  rather  than  at 
punishing  the  criminal  who  uses  them  lor 
Ulegal  purposes. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  any  proposal 
new  regulations  be  carefully  studied  to  see  11 
they  can  accomplish  a  worthwhile  purpose 
and  not  Just  result  in  further  regimentation 
and  inconvenience  to  responsible  citizens. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  Mile 
Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcall, 
Senators  from  Montana,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able James  Battln  and  the  Honorable  Arnold 
Olsen,  Representatives  from  Montana. 

"I  hereby  certify   that  the  within  Joint 
resolution  originated  in  the  House. 
"Edna  J.  Hinman, 

"Chief  clerk. 
"James  R.  Felt, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Ted  James, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Diocese  of  Washington,  D.C.,  favoring 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Kootenai  Landowners  Group  of  Rexfonl, 
Mont.,  signed  by  J.  D.  Daniel,  chairman,  oJ 
Libby,  Mont.,  praying  that  the  Congresi 
initiate  and  conduct  an  Investigation  Into 
the  land  acquisition  progiam  and  practices 
of  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pertain- 
ing to  the  Libby  Dam  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  petition  of  Joseph  A.  Petnel,  of  Troy, 
N.T.,  favoring  the  Inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  over  the  chair  of  the  Presiding  Offlc« 
of  the  Senate;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD   of  West  Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Tydings)  : 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Allegheny 
parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
8.956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench;  and 

S.  957.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compensation 
lor  certain  additional  losses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  958.  A  bin  to  provide  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs,  the  Office  of  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Office  of 
Cksmmissioner  of  Welfare  shall  be  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  last  two  above-mentioned  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kennedy  of  Massachusetts) : 

8.959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213(a)   of 

the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 

claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  960.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Arlene  Coats, 
a  partnership  consisting  of  Sidney  Berken- 
leld  and  Benjamin  Prepon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 

3.961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Teruko 
Sasaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8.962.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcel 
Ordlnic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

8.963.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  964.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Roberto 
Perdomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  invest 
In  certain  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; and 

8.  966.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks  and 
others  In  accordance  with  current  economic 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced    the   above   bUls,   which   appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 

5.967.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Olga  W. 
Maspaltella;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 

5.968.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 
S.  969.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  expenses  incurred  in 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CURTIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Hickknlooper,  and  Mr. 
Miller)  : 
S.  970.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  Interstate  Highway  29  Into  Nebraska,  in- 
cluding a  bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

5.971.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Cad- 
well;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

5.972.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Garabed 
Eknoyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  BROOKE: 
S.  973.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nam  Mlnh 
Doan  Bouchard;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.HAYDEN: 
S.  974.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrlcultTire  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayden  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    wWch    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HART: 
S.  975.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mltsu  Blom- 
strom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  976.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Walasek 
and  her  daughter,  Barbara  Walasek;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  977.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sal  Ok  Oh; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  978.  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Andrew 
White;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  METCALF: 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  Jury 
trials  in  condemnation  proceedings  In  dis- 
trict courts   of   the  United   States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CASE: 
8.980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dividuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  authorize 
grants  to  finance  travel  to  International 
youth  conferences;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  July 
23  through  July  29,  1967,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

RESTORATION  OP  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia) submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  10)  to  restore  Federal  aid 


to  highways,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bayh.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
headiiig.) 

(Note. — The  above  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  February  24, 1967,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors.)      

RESOLUTION 

REFERENCE  OF  THE  BILL,  S.  960,  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  82) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  82 

Resolved,  That  the  bin  (S.  960)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arlene  Coats,  a  part- 
nership consisting  of  Sidney  Berkenfeld  and 
Benjamin  Prepon",  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  958),  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  OF 
WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  benefit 
two  classes  of  claimants  who  have  not 
yet  received  recognition  of  their  claims. 
These  are,  first,  refugees  from  nazlsm 
and  other  tyrannies  who  became  citizens 
of  the  United  States  after  their  property 
was  seized;  and,  second,  prisoners  of  war 
and  internees  who  have  personal  injury 
claims.  Both  these  groups  of  citizens 
suEfered  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and 
are  entitled,  in  my  judgment,  to  share 
in  the  war  claims  fund  being  distributed 
to  these  victims.  Former  Senator  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois,  long  shared  my  interest 
in  this  measure  and,  for  years,  joined 
with  me  as  a  sponsor  of  this  bill.  We 
fought  for  It  on  many  occasions;  and, 
as  happens  so  often  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems which  are  before  the  Senate,  some 
day  we  may  win.  In  any  case,  we  must 
continue  to  press  the  Issue. 

The  second  bill  would  create  a  prefer- 
ence for  religious  and  nonprofit  groups 
who  suffered  losses  during  the  war.  Un- 
der present  law,  only  small  businesses 
have  a  preference,  and  the  purpose  of 
my  proposal  is  simply  to  put  these 
churches  and  welfare  organizations  on 
the  same  footing  as  private  businesses 
in  pressing  their  claims.  Some  of  the 
groups  which  would  be  specifically  af- 
fected are  Yale-in-China,  B'nal  B'rith, 
and  numerous  Catholic  and  Protestant 
groups. 

When  the  original  War  Claims  Act  was 
passed  in  1948,  small  businesses  were 
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given  a  priority  in  order  to  put  ;heni  in 
a  better  position  vis-a-vls  big  Ousiness, 
which  had  already  received  considerable 
tax  benefits  because  of  Its  losses.  The 
problem  of  the  nonprofit  orgaitiization. 
however,  was  apparently  neglected,  and 
the  pui-pose  of  this  bill  is  to  reniedy  the 
situation  by  creating  equal  prioiiities  for 
small  business  and  nonprofit  I  groups. 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachuseltts  joins 
me  in  offering  this  measure.         \ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  >3ills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mri  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  thdir  titles, 
and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS:  ' 

S.  957.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  compensation 
for  certain  additional  losses;  to  ohe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( for  himself  1  and  Mr. 

Kennedy  of  Massachusetts)  : 

S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  J13(a)   of 

the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  Respect  to 

claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


llZAt 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  COM- 
MISSIONER OP  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 
COMMISSIONER  OF  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  WELFARE  i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference!  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  before  the  PresidentI  can  ap- 
point the  Commissioner  of  Flood  and 
Drugs,  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Welfare.  ' 

Senate  confirmation  of  these  high- 
ranking  HEW  officials  would  Offer  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  re(view  the 
major  policies  for  which  they  arO  respon- 
sible much  as  is  now  done  by  thej  required 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  HEW  and  the  fcommls- 
sloner  of  Education,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Aging  Commissioner  w^o  occupy 
parallel  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Illustrative  of  the  incongruity!  of  pres- 
ent practice  Is  the  Chief  of  the  Ohildren's 
Bureau  is  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  while  herisuperlor, 
the  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  jdoes  not 
need  this  Senate  confirmation.  I 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adminisiration  is 
concerned  with  promoting  puilHy,  stand- 
ard potency,  and  truthful  and  informa- 
tive labeling  of  consiuner  products  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  iand  Cos- 
metic Act  and  other  major  lawa  which  it 
administers.  As  a  matter  ofj  fact,  25 
cents  of  every  consumer  dollai  is  spent 
for  products  made  by  FDA-regylated  in- 
dustries. The  FDA  has  a  fiscal  J^ear  1968 
budget  of  $67.9  million  with  3,059  em- 
ployees. As  FDACommissionerJGoddard 
has  pointed  out,  it  is  "one  of  the  hottest 
of  the  governmental  hotspo<|s."  Yet 
present  law  does  not  require  Sehate  con- 
firmation of  the  head  of  this  kefc^  agency. 

The  Welfare  Administration  has  a  fis- 
cal year  1968  budget  of  $4.56  billion,  the 
largest  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Yet,  here  too. 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  head  of  a  key 
agency  is  not  required  by  law.    iThe  Wel- 


fare Administration  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pertaining  to  assistance 
to  individuals  and  families  in  need,  the 
provision  of  welfare  assistance  and  serv- 
ices and  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices. It  has  budgeted  1,301  employees 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  programs  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  were  consid- 
erably expanded  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  for  fiscal  year  1968  it  has  a  budget 
of  $67 .9  million .  The  agency  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  programs 
to  increase  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  persons  and  their  greater 
utilization  in  gainful  and  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  my  introduction 
of  this  legislation  Is  in  no  way  meant  to 
refiect  on  the  competency  of  the  indi- 
viduals now  serving  in  the  three  commis- 
sionerships— this  bill  is  a  successor  to 
legislation  previously  introduced.  How- 
ever, it  does  seem  proper  that  these  three 
commisslonerships  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  Senate  confirmation  process  as 
are  their  fellow  ranking  executives  within 
HEW  who  occupy  posts  at  the  same  level 
of  responsibility.  The  bill  would  apply 
to  future  appointees. 

While  it  may  have  been  appropriate 
for  a  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  to 
have  been  appointed  without  a  Senate 
review  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  first 
went  into  effect  in  1907  or  when  the  FDA 
was  created  in  its  present  form  in  1930, 
the  scope  of  the  agency's  responsibilities 
for  the  public's  health  have  so  appre- 
ciably grown  since  that  time  that  the 
opportunity  for  Senate  advice  and  con- 
sent should  now  be  afforded.  Similarly 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  has  considerably  ex- 
panded since  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1920  as  the  Federal  role  in 
welfare  since  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1930's.  My  bill  is  meant  to 
keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
these  agencies  since  they  were  first 
created. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  958)  to  provide  that  fu- 
ture appointments  to  the  Office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Commissioner  of 
Welfare  shall  be  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMISTAD  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 

1  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  will  create  the  Amlstad  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  This  recreation 
facility,  to  be  developed  at  the  Amlstad 
Dam  site  on  the  Mexican-American 
boundary,  near  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  healthy  activity 
for  2V3  million  people  who  reside  within 
250  miles  of  the  dam  and  the  more  than 

2  million  aruiual  visitors  who  are  an- 
ticipated by  1972. 

Since  1965  when  the  proposal  for  the 


Amlstad  recreation  area  was  first  pre- 
sented, I  have  watched  with  considerable 
pleasure  the  growth  of  public  and  ad- 
ministrative support.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  introduce  the  Amlstad  National 
Recreation  legislation,  S.  2168  of  the  89th 
Congress,  on  June  21,  1965.  Last  August 
the  Interior  Department's  formal  report 
endorsing  the  project  was  received.  On 
December  3.  1966,  while  speaking  at  the 
Amistad  Dam  construction  site,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  underscored  the 
value  of  this  project  when  he  said  that 
the  dam  would,  "enable  development  of 
a  great  Inland  water  recreational  facility 
for  the  benefit  of  this  region  In  two  coun- 
tries." So  I  think  the  time  is  ripe,  and 
I  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will 
see  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  completion  of  the  Amlstad  Dam  in 
the  spring  of  1969  will  be  another  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  development  of 
friendly  Mexican-American  relations— 
mutually  advantageous  to  us  and  our 
southern  neighbors.  At  a  time  when 
envy,  fear,  and  misimderstanding  are 
fanning  the  fiames  of  hate  on  Inter- 
national boundaries  around  the  world. 
we  and  our  Mexican  neighbors  can  be 
justly  proud  of  creative  and  socially 
significant  efforts  like  the  Amistad  Dam. 
On  December  3,  1966.  President  Johnson 
at  the  dam  construction  site  said : 

And  looking  Into  the  future — we  will  see 
millions  of  farmers  and  townspeople  on  both 
sides  of  this  great  river  enjoying  the  protec- 
tion which  this  great  dam  will  afford  and  the 
resources  and  recreation  which  this  great  lake 
will  provide. 

However,  important  as  the  Amistad 
Dam  Is  to  the  economic  life  of  several 
million  Mexicans  and  Americans,  its 
human  and  social  value  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  recreation  area  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today.  A  dam  is  a  design  and  construc- 
tion achievement  which  uses  nature  for 
limited  economic  and  scientific  purposes. 
A  park,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  man's  search  for  opportunities  to 
serve  himself  spiritually  and  physically 
within  scenic  areas  which  nature  has 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  the  Amistad  Dam,  a 
dam  of  friendship,  will  be  a  joint  achieve- 
ment of  American  and  Mexican  tech- 
nology and  labor.  The  Amlstad  Recrea- 
tion Area  which  I  am  proposing  today 
will  be  a  useful  monument  to  the  happy 
relationship  which  now  exists  along  the 
2,000-mile  Mexican- American  boundary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  963)  to  establish  the  Amis- 
tad National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  PURCHASE  OP 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  OBLIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  enable  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  invest  in  certain  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  governments. 

This  bill  is  Identical  with  S.  1557,  89th 
Congress,  which  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee  reported  favorably  on 
August  2,  1965,  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  3,  1965.  The  bill  did 
not  pass  the  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 

This  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  Senate  Report 
534,  89th  Congress,  which  describe  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1557  would  authorize  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  Invest  In  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obligations  of  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  monetary  authority  and  which 
have  maturities  from  date  of  purchase  not 
exceeding  12  months  and  are  denominated 
payable  in  any  convertible  currency.  This 
authority  could  be  exercised  with  the  con- 
sent or  under  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

From  time  to  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  had  occasion  to  engage  In  foreign 
currrency  operations  designed  to  safeguard 
the  value  of  the  dollar  In  international  ex- 
change markets.  These  operations  have  been 
Implemented  by  swap  arrangements  between 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  for- 
eign central  banks  under  which  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  acquires  foreign 
currencies. 

Under  the  present  law  amounts  held  by 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank  In  an  account  with 
a  foreign  bank  may  be  invested  in  bills  of 
exchange  and  acceptances  that  arise  out  of 
actual  commercial  transactions  and  have  ma- 
turities of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  an  interest-bearing  time  ac- 
count with  the  same  or  some  other  foreign 
bank.  However,  this  has  not  always  been 
practicable.  Under  present  law,  such  funds 
may  not  be  Invested  In  obligations  of  for- 
eign governments,  such  as  foreign  treasury 
bills,  which  are  more  readily  available  under 
present  conditions.  S.  1557  would  permit 
this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  965)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  Invest  in  certain  obligations  of 
foreign  governments,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXMIRE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  S65 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  14  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  358)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  establish  accounts  with  other  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  for  exchange  purposes  and, 
with  the  consent  or  upon  the  order  and  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  said  board,  to  open 
and  maintain  accounts  in  foreign  countries, 
appoint  correspondents,  and  establish  agen- 
cies in  such  countries  wheresoever  it  may  be 
deemed  best  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
selling,  and  collecting  bills  of  exchange,  and 
to  buy  and  sell,  with  or  without  Its  en- 
dorsement, through  such  corresjKindents  or 
agencies,  bills  of  exchange  (or  acceptances) 
arising  out  of  actual  commercial  transactions 


which  have  not  more  than  ninety  days  to 
run,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace,  and  which 
bear  the  signature  of  two  or  more  responsi- 
ble parties,  and  to  buy  and  sell  any  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of,  or  fully  g^uar- 
anteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  any 
foreign  siovemment  or  monetary  authority, 
and  whicii  have  maturities  from  date  of  pur- 
chase not  exceeding  twelve  months  and  are 
denominated  payable  in  any  convertible  cur- 
rency; and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to 
open  and  maintain  banking  accounts  for 
such  foreign  correspondents  or  agencies,  or 
for  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or  for  foreign 
states  as  defined  in  section  25(b)  of  this 
Act." 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
ELIGIBLE  PAPER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  order 
to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
extend  credit  to  member  banks  and 
others  in  accordance  with  current  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  Is  Identical  with  S.  1559,  89th 
Congress,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
August  5,  1965,  and  passed  the  Senate 
on  August  6,  1965.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
the  House  in  the  89th  Congress. 

This  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record,  excerpts  from  Senate  Report 
539,  89th  Congress,  which  describe  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  proposed  act  would  permit  a  member 
bank  to  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
on  the  security  of  any  assets  acceptable  to 
the  Reserve  bank  without  paying  a  penalty 
rate  of  interest. 

Differential  rates  of  Interest  based  on  types 
of  paper  would  no  longer  be  required,  as  is 
the  case  under  present  law,  but  could  be 
adopted  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  credits  extended 
would  be  subject  to  such  limitations,  re- 
strictions, and  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  prescribe. 

The  new  law  would  retain  present  general 
guides  and  standards  to  be  observed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  in  making  advances 
to  member  banks,  including  "the  mainte- 
nance of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the 
accommodation  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture."  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  general  character  and  amount  of  loans 
and  Investments  of  its  member  banks  and 
the  uses  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes. 
Any  member  bank  making  undue  or  Inap- 
propriate use  of  credit  may,  after  notice,  be 
suspended  from  the  use  of  the  credit  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  bill  would  repeal  a  number  of  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  setting  forth  in  some 
detail  the  types  of  customers'  notes  of  mem- 
ber banks  that  are  eligible  for  rediscount  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  would  there- 
by permit  the  elimination  or  simplification 
of  many  outstanding,  but  largely  obsolete, 
regulations  and  rules  governing  eligibility 
for  rediscount  of  specific  types  of  notes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  966)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to 
member  banks  and  others  in  accordance 
with  current  economic  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXMIRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  966 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  new  section  Is  inserted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion 14: 

"Sec.  13A.  (a)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
may  make  advances  to  any  of  its  member 
banks  on  the  time  or  demand  notes  of  such 
banks  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  making  advances  pursuant  to  this 
section,  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions  and  the  accommodation  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture.  Each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  keep  Itself  In- 
formed of  the  general  character  and  amount 
of  the  loans  and  Investments  of  Its  member 
banks  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
undue  or  inappropriate  use  is  being  made  of 
bank  credit  for  the  speculative  carrying  of  or 
trading  in  securities,  real  estate,  or  commodi- 
ties, or  for  any  other  purpose  Inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit  con- 
ditions; and.  In  determining  whether  to  grant 
or  refuse  advances,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall  give  consideration  to  such  information. 
Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the  light  of  any 
reports  made  to  it  by  a  Federal  Reser\'e  bank, 
determines  that  any  member  bank  is  making 
such  undue  or  inappropriate  use  of  bank 
credit,  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  suspend  such  bank  from  the  use  of 
the  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  may  terminate  such  suspension 
or  may  renew  it  from  time  to  time. 

"(c)  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  make 
advances  to  any  IndLvid^Bil.  partnership,  or 
corporation,  on  its  promissory  notes,  secured 
by  direct  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  2.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
"Federal  Reserve  Act  are  hereby  repealed 
section  10(a)  (12  U.S.C.  347a);  section  10(b) 
(12  U.S.C.  347b);  section  11(b)  (12  U.S.C. 
248(b));  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  para- 
graphs of  section  13  (12  U.S.C.  343,  344,  346, 
346,  347,  361.  347c) ;  section  13a  (12  U.S.C. 
348-352);  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  24  (12  U.S.C.  371) . 

Sec.  3.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  4 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  301) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Said  board  of  directors  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  said  bank  fairly  and  impartially 
and  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  member  bank  or  banks." 

Sec.  4.  The  thirteenth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
330)  is  amended  by  changing  the  colon  after 
the  words  "member  banks"  In  the  second 
sentence  to  a  period  and  by  striking  out. 
commencing  with  the  words  "Provided,  how- 
ever,", the  remainder  of  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  11  (c) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  248(c) ) 
the  words  "and  discount  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
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are  changed  to  read  "charged  by  tHe  Reserve 
bank  on  advances  under  section  13A(a)  of 
this  Act".  I 

Sec.  6.   In    the   last    sentence   cif   section 

11  (m)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  j[12  U.S.C. 
248(m))  the  words  "of  all  redlscoiint  privi- 
leges at  Federal  Reserve  banks"  art  changed 
to  read  "from  the  use  of  the  credit  faclUtles 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks." 

Sec.  7.  In  the  second  paragraph  Of  section 

12  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  US.C.  262) 
the  words  "discount  rates,  rediscount  busi- 
ness' are  changed  to  read  "advances  under 
section  13A  of  thU  Act.  rates  of  interest 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banlM  on  such 
advances". 

Sec.  8.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  14 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  TJ.SjC.  353)  l3 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  may,  ^ubject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Op«n  Market 
Committee,  purchase  and  sell  In 'the  open 
market,  at  home  or  abroad,  elthei  from  or 
to  domestic  or  foreign  banks,  flrm4  corpora- 
tions, or  Individuals,  cable  transfers,  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  and  bills  of  exchange,  with 
or  without  the  Indorsement  of  a  member 
bank." 

Sec.  9.  Section  14(c)  of  the  F^eral  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  356)  Is  aniended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "arising  out  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  as  herelnbpfore  de- 
toed".  J^      ,  „ 

Sec.  10.  Section  14(d)  of  the  F*leral  Re- 
serve Act  (12  TJ.S.C.  357)  Is  amendtd  to  read 
as  follows:  I 

"(d)  To  establish  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject to  review  and  determlnatlop  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  (1)  rates  of  Interest  to  be  ^barged  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  advailces  under 
section  ISA  (a)  of  this  Act.  whlctt  shall  be 
fixed  with  a  view  of  accommodating  com- 
merce, business,  and  agrlculturi.  and  of 
maintaining  so\xnd  credit  condlttons;  and 
different  rates  may  be  fixed  fon  different 
classes  of  paper  or  according  to  micix  other 
basis  or  bases  as  may  be  deemed!  necessary 
In  order  to  accomplish  such  purioses;  but 
each  such  bank  shall  establish  ?uch  rates 
every  fourteen  days,  or  oftener  jf  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Board:  and  (21  rates  of 
Interest  to  be  charged  by  the  Pfderal  Re- 
serve bank  on  advances  \inder  section  13A(c) 
of  this  Act;" 

Sec.  11.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  Tf.S.C.  412) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  thirl  sentence 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
"The  collateral  seciirlty  thus  ofTer*  d  shall  be 
notes  of  member  banks  or  otheni  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1 5A  of  this 
Act,  or  bills  of  exchange  or  bapkers'  ac- 
ceptances purchased  under  sectloni  14  of  this 
Act,  or  gold  certificates,  or  direct  Obligations 
of  the  United  States  " 

Sec.  12.  The  second  sentence  of  the  ninth 
paragraph  of  section  19  of  the  Fpderal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  TJ.S.C.  463)  Is  aniended  by 
changing  the  word  "discounts"  In!  such  sen- 
tence to  read  "advances".  , 

Sec.  13.  The  second  paragraph  lof  section 


23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
371c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"drafts,"  and  "for  rediscount  or" 


(12   IT.S.C. 

the  words 

from  the 


clause     beginning    with    the     wprd     "Pro- 
vided,". I 

Sec.  14.  Section  201(e)  of  the  Act  of  July 
21,  1932.  as  amended  (12  U.S.d  1148)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  woras  "various 
Federal  reserve  banks  and"  from  tl^at  section. 


THE  INTERSTATE  TAXATliDN  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  Presl^nt,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Interstate  Taxation  Act.  a  bill  to  regtilate 
and  foster  commerce  among  tihe  States 
by  providing  a  system  for  the  t^ation  of 
interstate  commerce. 


The  framers  of  our  Constitution  gave 
the  Congress  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
because  they  recognized  the  necessity  for 
the  free  flow  of  trade  between  the  States 
If  this  country  were  to  develop  its  full 
potentiality  as  a  nation.  The  wisdom  of 
this  principle  has  never  been  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  tremendous  economic 
growth  of  the  country  as  a  great  national 
market  in  the  last  20  years.  The  growth 
of  modem  communications,  our  airlines, 
superhighways,  railroads,  have  tied  this 
country  together  into  an  economic  unity 
with  a  vitality  unsurpassed  in  history. 
The  example  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
In  Europe,  for  example,  a  common  mar- 
Icet  has  come  into  being,  designed  to 
similarly  spur  the  European  economy  by 
the  creation  of  an  integrated  market. 
The  continued  growth  of  our  own  na- 
tional "common  market"  is  vital  to  our 
welfare. 

But  during  the  last  20  years,  other 
factors  have  been  at  work  which  threaten 
our  own  national  common  market.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  growth  of  our  society 
has  placed  increasing  pressures  sind  bur- 
dens upon  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. Our  growing  population,  the 
growth  of  our  cities  and  towns,  has  placed 
new  demands  for  services — for  schools, 
roads,  water  systems,  sewage  disposal, 
fire  and  police  protection.  The  States,  in 
responding  to  these  demands,  have  been 
required  to  look  to  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  finance  these  needed  services. 

In  response  to  these  demands,  the 
States  have  enacted  varied  tax  programs 
Including  sales  taxes  and  complementing 
use  taxes. 

The  local  demands  have  reached  the 
point  where  now  counties  and  cities 
throughout  the  land  have  been  compelled 
to  enact  their  own  sales  taxes,  their  own 
income  taxes.  The  wide  variety  of  these 
taxes  has  created  a  bewildering  and 
chaotic  situation  to  the  evergrowing 
number  of  small-  and  middle-size  busi- 
nesses, who  are  attempting  to  market 
their  goods  in  many  States  rather  than 
merely  one  State. 

Thirty-eight  States  now  have  corpo- 
rate income  taxes — 40  States  have  gen- 
eral sales  and  use  taxes — 37  have  capital 
stock  taxes — and  eight  have  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes.  Further,  over  100  localities 
have  corpoi-ate  income  taxes.  Over  1,000 
individual  localities  have  gross  receipt 
taxes — and  over  2.300  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  have  sales  taxes. 

For  each  tax  there  are  broad  differ- 
ences in  the  items  and  activities  taxed, 
making  it  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
tell  whether  tax  liability  exists  for  a  par- 
ticular firm  in  a  particular  jurisdiction. 
The  sales  tax  is  collected  by  the  seller 
for  the  State.  However,  when  a  seller 
sells  in  40  States  he  is  faced  with  an  array 
of  conflicting  rules,  regulations,  forms, 
and  procedures,  which  in  many  cases  im- 
poses an  insuperable  barrier  to  com- 
pliance. The  cost  of  compliance  is  often 
many  times  higher  than  the  tax  reported 
to  the  individual  States.  Compliance 
may.  indeed,  be  impossible.  A  toolmaker 
in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  repoi-ted 
spending  several  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
response  to  a  $53  tax  liability. 

With  regard  to  income  taxes,  an  inter- 
state business  is  required  to  apportion  its 


income  among  the  States  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  file  returns.  The  apportion- 
ment Is  done  generally  on  the  basis  of 
factors  such  as  payroll,  property,  or  sales 
wittiin  the  State  or  any  combination  of 
these.  But  again,  to  comply  with  the 
many  different  formulas  requires  many 
forms  of  accounting.  While  big  busi- 
nesses may  hire  computers  and  tax  ex- 
perts, the  small  businesses  face  a  severe 
problem  in  attempting  to  comply. 

Thus,  the  present  method  of  imposing 
these  business  taxes  is  notable  for  wide- 
spread noncompliance.  The  gap  between 
what  is  set  forth  in  law  and  what  is  ac- 
tually collected  works  to  the  detriment 
of  all.  The  States  suffer — the  Nation's 
tax  morality  suffers — business  suffers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
problem  is  reaching  critical  proportions. 
I  have  received  pleas  for  congressional 
action  from  many  businesses  of  all 
sizes — Connecticut  businesses  which  need 
help  desperately.  Products  manufac- 
tured by  small  Connecticut  companies- 
many  with  less  than  20  or  25  employees- 
end  up  in  every  State  and  every  county 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  present 
system  of  State  taxation  is  so  chaotic 
and  imwieldy  that  these  businesses  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  ability  to  comply 
with  the  taxing  requirements  of  every 
locality  in  which  their  goods  are  sold. 
They  clearly  cannot  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  tax  collector  for  every 
State  and  locality  into  which  they  send 
their  products.  It  is  imperative  that 
small  companies  in  Connecticut — as  well 
as  those  throughout  the  entire  United 
States — be  allowed  to  have  free  access 
to  the  single  national  market  which  is 
common  to  all  the  States.  This  bill  will 
help  Connecticut  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
building  the  American  economy— and 
free  it  from  the  morass  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  redtape  which  now  threatens 
the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce. 
This  bill  would  provide  rules  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  States  and  our  growing  national 
economy. 

It  would  provide  income  tax  rules  ap- 
plicable to  those  businesses  whose  aver- 
age income  is  $1  million  or  less.  These 
businesses  would  be  subject  to  State  in- 
come tax  only  In  those  States  in  which 
they  have  a  business  location;  that  is, 
States  in  which  they  own  or  lease  prop- 
erty or  have  one  or  more  employees. 
Having  a  substantial  business  location  In 
the  State  they  can  be  expected  to  comply 
vdth  its  particular  income  tax  rules. 

These  businesses  are  also  given  the 
option  of  using  a  standard  two-factor 
formula  based  on  property  and  payroll 
for  apportioning  their  income  among  the 
States  in  which  they  are  subject  to  tax. 
Thus  the  smaller  businesses  would  have 
relief  from  the  proliferation  of  income 
taxriUes. 

The  bill  also  provides  guidelines  for 
State  sales  and  use  taxes.  No  State  or 
local  government  could  require  collec- 
tion of  sales  or  use  taxes  imless  the  seller 
has  a  business  location  in  that  State  or 
regularly  makes  household  deliveries  in 
the  State. 

In  any  event,  the  seller  Is  relieved  from 
collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  sales  to 
business  purchasers  who  are  already  reg- 
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Istered  with  the  State  to  collect  sales  and 
use  taxes  themselves. 

A  gross  receipts  tax  could  be  levied 
only  on  those  sellers  having  a  business 
in  the  State. 

The  bill  would  also  prevent  out-of- 
State  audit  charges.  It  would  prevent 
geographical  discrimination  by  the 
States.  It  would  grant  an  amnesty  of 
unassessed  back  liabiUty  where  no  busi- 
ness location  was  maintained  in  the 
State.  Further,  it  would  provide  for  an 
evaluation  by  the  Congress  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  States  in  resolving  any 
remaining  difBculties. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  reasonable  and 
restrained  conamonsense  rules.  Each 
State  legitimately  taxes  those  businesses 
within  its  borders. 

It  should  increase  taxpayer  compliance 
and  thereby  State  revenues.  By  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  compliance  to  our  Na- 
tion's businesses,  it  should  incresise  their 
ability  to  pay  these  State  and  local  taxes. 
Dollars  spent  on  compliance  problems 
rather  than  on  taxes  are  wasted  to  our 
society. 

Commerce  among  our  States  must  re- 
main free.  That  is  one  of  our  basic  con- 
stitutional principles.  That  is  what  has 
made  our  national  economic  power  the 
wonder  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  968)  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing 
a  system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS   FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  CJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  clarify  and  nail  down  the 
tax  deductions  to  which  teachers  in  edu- 
cational institutions  throughout  the 
United  States  are  entitled  for  the  ex- 
pense in  furthering  their  education.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Hruska,  Joins  me  in 
sponsorship. 

The  Senators  will  remember,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tliat  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice last  year  ruled  teachers  could  not 
take  these  deductions,  but  subsequently 
reversed  this  ruling  by  Its  own  regula- 
tions. Many  of  the  Memfc>ers  will  re- 
member receiving  a  great  deal  of  mail  on 
this  subject  when  the  status  of  the  de- 
ductions was  in  doubt. 

Teacher  training  and  preparation  are 
fundamental  requirements  for  improv- 
ing education  In  the  local  schools,  as  well 
as  the  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  land.  This  has  been  true  through 
the  years  and  it  is  every  bit  as  true 
today. 

The  Nation  is  experiencing  a  critical 
teacher  shortage.  Much  of  the  blame  for 
this  has  been  placed  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  minds  of  people  who  see 
our  expanded  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  education  taking  topnotch  edu- 
cators and  transferring  them  into  admin- 
istrative functions  or  hiring  them  away 
from  the  local  schools  for  such  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps.   We  must  take  steps  to 


encourage  qualified  teachers  to  improve 
their  skills  and  remain  in  the  profession. 
We  must  encourage  them  to  work  to  im- 
prove their  station  in  life  and  thereby 
the  quality  of  the  education  provided  for 
our  children. 

The  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  reversed  itself  last  year  and  al- 
lowed teachers  to  take  these  deductions 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  reason  not 
to  pass  this  bill.  The  bill  is  needed  and 
many  teachers,  as  well  as  spokesmen  for 
their  organizations,  have  told  me  it  is 
needed  because  there  Is  still  uncertainty. 
Teachers  who  faced  the  dilenama  while 
the  matter  was  up  in  the  air  last  year 
fear  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
change  the  ruling  again  and  knock  out 
the  deductions  if  the  deductions  are  not 
provided  by  law. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions which  caused  such  great  concern 
last  year  allowed  money  spent  for  edu- 
cation to  be  deducted  on  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  if  the  expenditures 
were  made  to  maintain  or  improve  skills 
required  in  the  taxpayer's  Job,  trade,  or 
business,  or  if  it  were  required  by  the 
employer  as  a  condition  for  the  taxpayer 
to  retain  his  or  her  Job,  salary  or  status. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  mean  that  teachers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  deductions  if 
they  returned  to  college  voluntarily 
without  being  forced  or  required  to  do 
so.  The  deductions  were  not  allowed 
imder  the  regulations  to  teachers  who 
went  back  to  school  merely  to  become 
better  teachers  or  to  improve  their  sta- 
tion in  life  or  increase  their  salaries. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  allow 
teachers  to  deduct  as  business  expenses 
all  educational  expenses  connected  with 
their  work.  It  will  eliminate  the  doubt 
and  confusion  that  existed  for  a  time 
last  year  and  that  still  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  who  do  not 
know  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice might  change  the  regulations  again. 
No  longer  will  teachers  have  to  live  un- 
der the  threat  that  there  might  be  a 
technical  slipup  in  reporting  their  in- 
come and  taldng  their  deductions  for 
tax  purposes,  causing  them  to  rim  afoul 
of  the  income  tax  collectors.  No  longer 
will  they  have  to  be  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  jobs  before  they  are  sure 
they  can  deduct  the  expenses  of  further- 
ing their  education  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  available  to  the 
children  they  teach  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  offered  in  the  sincere  in- 
terest of  improving  education  and  spell- 
ing out  tax  deduction  policies  for 
teachers.  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  It 
will  have  broad  support. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  969)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teach- 
ers to  deduct  from  gross  income  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  pursuing  courses  for 
academic  credit  and  degrees  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  including 
certain  travel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY 29  INTO  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  relating  to  the 
interstate  highway  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Senator  Hruska,  Senator 
Hickenlooper,  and  Senator  Miller  are 
joining  me  in  sponsorship.  The  bill  is 
small  from  the  standpoint  of  our  Na- 
tional Highway  System,  but  is  extremely 
important  to  many  citizens  in  northeast 
Nebraska  and  northwest  Iowa. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  a  very  short  distance  to 
provide  a  new  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  between  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr., 
and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  present  bridge  across  the  river  Is 
more  than  100  years  old,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  totally  inadequate  to  carry  the  traf- 
fic. Interstate  Highway  29  is  a  north- 
south  highway  along  the  west  edge  of 
Iowa  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  This  highway  should  be  acces- 
sible to  the  people  of  northeast  Nebraska 
because  it  is  a  national  highway,  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  which  has  been  paid 
by  Federal  taxpayers. 

At  the  present  time,  northeast  Ne- 
braska is  for  practical  purposes  denied 
access  to  this  highway  because  of  the  in- 
adequate, rundown  condition  of  the  pres- 
ent bridge.  The  condition  of  the  bridge 
also  is  a  hazard  to  a  steady  stream  of 
summer  tourists  traveling  from  coast  to 
coast  along  east-west  Highway  20,  also  a 
Federal  highway.  The  bill  would  add  2.4 
miles  to  the  Interstate  System.  This 
would  permit  an  additional  turnout  from 
Interstate  29  on  the  Iowa  side.  The 
bridge  would  connect  the  interstate  with 
U.S.  Highway  77  and  US.  Highway  20. 
I  believe  this  approach  is  thoroughly 
justified  and  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  growing  population  and 
travel  needs  of  the  Nation. 

At  present  our  expensive  Interstate 
Highway  System  does  not  serve  great 
portions  of  our  population.  I  believe 
that  the  construction  of  spurs,  such  as 
the  one  proposed  by  this  measure,  will 
make  this  National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways  serve  a  much  greater  portion 
of  our  population.  Without  this  pro- 
posed spur,  northeast  Nebraska  is  denied 
the  use  of  a  north-south  interstate  high- 
way which  is  being  paid  for  by  all  tax- 
payers. In  addition  this  bridge  is  needed 
badly  to  take  care  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
east- west  traflBc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  970)  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  Interstate  Highway  29  into 
Nebraska,  including  a  bridge.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  TO  THE  CITY  OP 
GLENDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  title 
to  certain  real  property  which  will  be- 
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come  surplus  to  the  needs  of  th  ;  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  after  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Following  the  discontinuation  of  agri- 
cultural research,  the  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture  intends  to  phasa  out  the 
poultry  research  project  whicn  has  been 
conducted  at  this  location  since  1921,  and 
to  close  down  the  station  penninently. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  sta- 
tion in  1921,  the  citizens  of  |Glendale. 
through  private  subscriptions,  raised  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  for  time  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  and  it  was  then 
deeded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Subsequently,  the  Department  acquired 
an  addition  to  this  station  by  (indemna- 
tion  and  a  court  award  of  $4,300  for  the 
additional  property.  In  view  if  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  lands  use^  for  poul- 
try research  were  donated  to  tlte  Govern- 
ment, the  bill  proposes  that  the  entire 
tract  be  made  available  to  the  city  of 
Glendale  for  a  public  park.  Further,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  price  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same;  price  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi)  fixes  the 
price  for  lands  sold  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
acquisition  or  use  of  publicl  lands  by 
States,  counties,  or  mxmicipBlitles  for 
recreational  purposes,"  approved  June 
14,  1926  (44  Stat.  741;  43  U.SiC.  869-1). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ttie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  974)  to  authoriae  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  con\|ey  certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Glendalel  Ariz.,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hayden,  wa6  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  teferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultur*  and  For- 
estry. ^^^^^^^^^  I 

SENATE    EDUCATION    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE   SHOULD    INVESTIGATE    CIA 


INVOLVEMENT 
EDUCATION 


IN       A^IERICAN 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.,  President, 
all  I  know  about  the  CIA  is  \^hat  I  read 
In  the  papers.  But  what  I  j  have  been 
reading  lately  disturbs  me  grdatly.  And 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  sul)committee 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
Senates  authority  on  education,  I  am 
coming  to  feel  that  I  should  know  more 
than  I  read  in  the  papers. 

According  to  press  reports  the  CIA  has 
for  the  past  15  years  been  sub^dizing  two 
domestic  youth  groups — th^^  National 
Students  Association  and  theJU.S.  Youth 
Council.  In  addition  it  haa  supported 
two  student  youth  conferences  abroad — 
the  World  Assembly  of  Youth  iln  Brussels 
and  the  International  Student  Confer- 
ence in  Leyden.  . 

These  disclosures  raise  very  distiu-bing 
questions.  At  the  heart  of  th^  problem  is 
the  conflict  between  the  natuf e  of  a  free 
society  and  the  realities  of  international 
relations  in  today's  world,  t'o  be  free, 
the  members  of  a  society  mu«t  have  ac- 
cess to  the  truth.  At  the  saite  time  the 
security  of  our  country  make$  it  impera- 
tive that  we  engage  in  secret  intelligence- 
gathering  activities  abroad.  We  must 
also  meet  the  propaganda  offensive  of  the 


Communist    nations.      Thes^ 
frequently  require  secrecy 
What  has  happened  with 


activities 
the  CIA's 


subsidy  of  the  NSA  and  the  U.S.  Youth 
Council  of  New  York — both  domestic 
youth  organizations — is  that  the  poten- 
tial conflict  between  the  need  for  truth 
in  a  free  society  and  the  need  for  secrecy 
in  international  intelligence  gathering 
and  propaganda  activities,  has  become 
real.  The  CIA.  purportedly  for  the  sake 
of  its  international  propaganda  and  in- 
telligence activities,  has  secretly  entered 
into  a  special  relationship  with  two  or- 
ganizations that  claim  to  represent  the 
thinking  and  the  freely  arrived  at  ideals 
of  American  students.  In  reality,  they 
must  now  to  some  extent  represpnt,  not 
only  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  American 
students,  but  also,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
CIA's  necessary  cloak-and-dagger  oper- 
ations. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  facts 
of  the  situation  to  discuss  in  detail  just 
what  has  been  going  on,  but  enough  has 
come  to  light  of  this  particular  episode 
to  indicate  that  it  represents  a  threat 
to  free  American  institutions  in  our  open 
society.    I  make  the  following  observa- 
tion: our  society  is  built  upon  the  prin- 
ciples   of    democratic    self-government, 
which,  in  order  to  work,  require  that  the 
people  know  the  truth.     They  must  be 
able  to  make  the  great  basic  decisions 
of  society  upon  a  basis  of  truth  and  not 
falsehood.    That  truth  is  arrived  at  by 
open  inquiry  and  not  by  secret  govern- 
ment manipulations.     In  our  struggles 
with  the  Communists  around  the  world, 
it  is  democracy  which  we  are  defending. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  defend  democracy 
by  doing  things  that  themselves  could 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  democracy? 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  that 
would   justify   the   Central   Intelligence 
Agency  in  secretly  subsidizing  an  Amer- 
ican student  organization,  an  organiza- 
tion which  claims  to  speak  for  students, 
but  which,  we  must  now  sadly  assume, 
also  speaks  to  some  extent  for  the  CIA. 
Although  the  CIA  certainly  has  jus- 
tifiable claims  to  keeping  details  of  its 
operations  secret,  since  It  could  not  op- 
erate any  other  way,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  Congress  should 
not  be  able  to  exercise  reasonable  over- 
sight with  regard  to  the  CIA's  activities. 
And  now  that  evidence  has  come  to  light 
that  the  CIA  is  carrying  on  its  opera- 
tions within  the  borders  of  our  country 
in   a   manner   which   raises   important 
questions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  CIA  activities  in  educational 
institutions   and   in   student   organiza- 
tions, it  appears  to  me  to  be  imperative 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation ascertain  the  facts  about  what 
the  CIA  is  doing  to  influence  any  and 
all  aspects  of  the  American  educational 
process.     The    people's    representatives 
have  the  right  to  know  what  this  secret 
organization  is  doing  to  American  edu- 
cation. 

The  Government  has  attempted  to 
justify  the  NSA  subsidy  by  arguing  that 
it  was  needed  so  that  U.S.  students  could 
attend  international  youth  forums.  I 
do  not  question  the  desirability  of  Amer- 
ican students  taking  part  in  interna- 
tional youth  conferences.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  they  do  so.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  there 
should  be  sources  of  private  financing, 
from  private  nongovernmentaUy  subsi- 


dized foundations,  to  finance  such  activi. 
ties. 

However,  assuming  that  adequate  pri- 
vate  financing  cannot  be  found,  what 
would  be  the  least  desirable  agency  in 
the  entire  U.S.  Government  to  subsidize 
a  student  organization?  Answer:  the 
CIA. 

I  simply  cannot  swallow  the  Govern- 
ment argument,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, that — 

IX  the  financial  support  had  been  public, 
the  credibility  of  NSA  students  would  have 
been  destroyed  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  agents  of  the  Government. 

Are  students  who  study  abroad  under 
Fulbright  scholarships  agents  of  the 
Government?  Are  scientists  who  attend 
international  scientific  confei-ences  with 
all  or  part  of  their  travel  expenses  gov- 
ernmentally  supported  agents  of  the 
Government?  Are  students  with  NDEA 
loans  or  fellowships  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? I  hope  not.  And  I  assume 
that  students  from  most  other  countries 
attend  international  youth  forums  with 
governmental  financial  support  from 
their  governments,  so  why  should  the 
United  States  feel  that  it  cannot  openly 
do  the  same  thing? 

Why  could  this  not  have  been  done 
openly,  with  travel  subsidies  from  the 
OfiQce  of  Education? 

I  am  introducing  at  this  time  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
finance  travel  to  international  youth 
conferences  by  individuals  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation's  students.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee will  give  early  consideration 
to  this  bill  as  part  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  thorough  look  at  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  CIA  involvement  in  American 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  981)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  authorize  grants  to  finance  travel  to 
international  youth  conferences,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborotjgh,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  U 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"INTEKNATIONAI,    YOUTH   CONFERENCES 

"Ssc.  107.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  It  would 
strengthen  International  cooperative  rela- 
tions, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  finance  travel  (including  related 
expenses)  to  international  youth  conference 
by  Individuals  broadly  representative  of  the 
Nation's  students." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
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eral  newspaper  articles  on  this  subject 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Feb.  15,  1967) 
U5.  Officials   Confirm    CIA   Aid   to    Stu- 
dents— Secret  Dealing  Described  by  NSA 

Officers 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass  and  Gerald  Grant) 

Officers  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion said  yesterday  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  recruited  agents  from  the 
student  organization's  top  echelons  over  a 
period  of  14  years. 

These  officers,  who  declined  to  be  quoted 
by  name,  also  asserted  the  CIA  placed  other 
student  leaders  from  their  group  in  posts 
with  private  foundations  that  serve  as  con- 
duits for  CIA-sponsored  activities. 

Kone  of  the  NSA  sources  would  divulge  the 
names  of  the  past  presidents  and  orther  "high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  organization  who  had 
Joined  the  CIA's  ranks  after  one  or  two  years' 
service  with  NSA— the  largest  student  group 
In  the  country. 

"Every  year."  one  NSA  source  said,  "the 
CIA  picked  out  a  man  or  two  that  it  could 
trust  and  told  them  about  the  undercover 
funding"  of  the  student  organization.  Some 
of  these  young  men  would  later  Join  the  CIA, 
often  acting  as  liaison  agents  to  the  student 
group. 

In  some  years,  according  to  student  officers, 
the  CIA  contribution  to  NSA  has  run  close 
to  $400,000  annually — about  half  the  student 
organization's  budget  in  those  years. 
few  knew  of  role 

The  CIA's  hand-picked  student  leaders,  all 
in  their  early  208  at  the  time  of  their  recriUt- 
ment,  were  sworn  to  secrecy  under  the  CIA's 
charter.  Since  the  early  1950s,  when  the 
link  with  the  CIA  was  formed,  fewer  than 
100  student  leaders  knew  of  the  Intelligence 
agency's  role  in  a  group  whose  ranks  run  In 
the  many  thousands. 

Yesterday,  the  NSA  convened  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  Its  ten-member  National 
Supervisory  Board  In  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  crisis.  An  NSA  spokesman  said  the  group 
would  issue  no  further  statements  until  Its 
full  governing  body  confers  here  today. 

In  the  wake  of  the  controversy,  serious 
oonsideration  was  being  given  to  folding  the 
20-year-old  NSA  and  to  restructuring  the 
student  group  under  a  new  name  and  a  new 
charter. 

Some  NSA  officials  also  favored  speedily 
removing  the  group  from  its  headquarters  at 
ail5  S  St.  nw..  which  NSA  uses  under  a  15- 
year  rent-free  agreement  through  funds  ulti- 
mately provided  by  the  CIA  through  Boston's 
Independence  Foundation. 

PRESIDENT    disappears 

The  scene  at  NSA's  national  headquarters 
yesterday  was  one  of  total  dismay  that  verged 
at  times  on  panic.  W.  Eugene  Groves,  23, 
NSA's  current  president,  read  a  statement 
several  times  for  the  television  cameras  and 
then  disappeared. 

"Where's  Gene?"  an  attractive  NSA  staff 
member  attired  In  a  miniskirt  Inquired  at 
one  point.  "He's  probably  throwing  up  In 
the  men's  room,"  a  youth  told  her. 

Robert  Amory  Jr.,  who  was  deputy  director 
of  the  CIA  at  the  height  of  the  agency's  re- 
lationship with  the  student  organization,  ac- 
knowledged In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
"there  was  support  to  organizations  like  this. 
It  would  have  been  nonsense  for  there  not 
to  be.  If  we  hadn't  done  this,  we  could  have 
Just  been  run  over  by  the  Commie  front  orga- 
nizations" during  the  cold  war  years. 

Amory  said  the  CIA  had  given  American 
students  "the  wherewithal"  to  attend  Inter- 
national student  conferences  such  as  the 
Helsinki  World  Youth  Festival  In  1962  and 


the  Vienna  Youth  Festival  In  1959.  The  stu- 
dent organization  was  not  officially  repre- 
sented at  either  meeting.  Amory  stressed 
that  he  was  not  among  the  officials  primarily 
responsible  for  liaison  with  NSA. 

Paul  Potter,  a  vice  president  of  NSA  for 
national  affairs  In  1961,  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview  from  Boston  that  NSA  officers  "col- 
laborated more  and  more  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  and  became  known  as 
people  who  were  willing  to  work  In  some 
sense  as  covers  for  CIA." 

Potter,  who  Is  also  a  former  president  of 
the  left-leaning  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  said  NSA's  International  arm  was  a 
key  front  In  student  cold  war  politics. 

He  noted  that  the  NSA  became  the  prin- 
cipal force  behind  the  continuing  Coordi- 
nating Secretariat  of  the  International 
Student  Conference,  headquarters  In  Ley- 
den, the  Netherlands.  The  Leyden  group 
served  as  the  Western  counterpart  to  the 
Communist-dominated  International  Union 
of  Students  In  Prague. 

Edward  Garvey,  a  former  president  of  NSA, 
went  to  work  for  the  Pentagon  and  then  re- 
signed to  serve  as  the  top  officer  of  Leyden 
group.  Potter  said.  Garvey,  currently  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Wisconsin  Law  School,  could  not 
Immediately  be  reached  for  comment. 

It  was  reported  that  Garvey  received  a 
$3000  scholarship  from  the  Independence 
Foundation  In  1962.  Former  NSA  president 
Dennis  Shaul  and  Robert  Francis,  a  full-time 
employe,  also  received  grants  from  the 
foundation,  believed  to  be  a  front  for  the 
CIA. 

NSA's  current  leadership,  while  stressing 
that  the  ties  with  the  CIA  have  been  "termi- 
nated," acknowledged  that  the  organization's 
Immediate  past  president,  Philip  Sherburne, 
had  procured  their  present  headquarters  and 
furniture  In  1965  through  the  CIA. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say  let's 
haul  the  filing  cabinets  out  On  the  street 
and  get  out  of  here,"  Robert  Kunter,  NSA's 
chief  of  student  exchanges,  said.  "We  still 
may." 

In  Boston,  Paul  Hellmuth,  the  trustee  for 
the  Independence  Foundation,  which  holds 
the  mortgage  on  the  four-story  building,  was 
not  available  for  comment. 

"Nobody's  getting  anything."  his  secretary 
at  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hale  &  Dorr  said. 
Sherburne,  In  an  interview  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  noted  that  the  NSA's  elected 
supervisory  board  under  his  leadership  knew 
nothing  of  the  CIA's  connection  with  the 
student  group.  Other  officials  said  this  was 
also  true  of  the  present  board. 

The  former  Student  Association  president 
denied  that  the  CIA  had  obtained  draft  de- 
ferments for  officers  of  the  organization. 
Sherburne  was  expecting  such  charges  in  the 
forthcoming  10,000-word  Ramparts  article. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  half-dozen  of 
the  organization's  full-time  staff  members 
held  lA  classifications  and  "were  In  Jeopardy 
of  being  drafted."  In  January,  1966,  Sher- 
burne recalled,  he  went  before  the  Presiden- 
tial Appeals  Board  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  successfully  plead  that  the  young 
men  be  granted  deferments.  (Sherburne 
had  already  won  his  own  exemption,  he 
said.) 

Sherburne  said  he  based  his  appeal  upon 
the  fact  that  NSA's  male  staff  and  officers 
were  all  of  draft  age  and  that  the  group 
"would  be  destroyed"  unless  exemptions  were 
granted. 

One  source  within  NSA  expressed  grave 
concern  that  the  exposure  of  his  group's 
long-standing  ties  to  the  CIA  would  lead  to 
a  wave  of  political  arrests — and  possibly  ex- 
ecutions— abroad.  "People  are  going  to  be 
killed  as  a  result  of  this,"  the  source  said. 

He  reasoned  that  foreign  students  who  had 
been  granted  NSA-financed  scholarships  to 
study  m  the  United  States  would  now  be 
generally  accused  of  being  espionage  agents 
for  the  CIA. 


NSA  sources  asserted  that  in  1957  and  1958. 
the  CIA  had  financed  the  education  of  hun- 
dreds of  Algerian  students  at  American 
schools. 

At  the  time,  an  ultimately  successful  guer- 
rilla effort  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Al- 
geria was  under  way.  Paris  responded  by 
expelling  Algerian  students  from  French 
schools.  The  Algerian  student  program  Is 
now  being  run  openly,  through  NSA,  by  the 
State  Department. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  15, 

19671 
Covert  CIA  Am  to  Stttdent  Unft  Is  Con- 
firmed— Funds    Supplied    for    14    Years, 
State  Department  Says 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 
The    Administration    admitted    yesterday 
that   for   14  years   the   Central   Intelligence 
Agency  gave  secret  financial  support  to  the 
National  Student  Association. 

A  brief  statement  Issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment merely  confirmed  that  the  covert 
aid  had  been  given,  that  for  two  years  NSA 
officials  had  been  trying  to  terminate  It,  and 
that  longer  ago  than  that  Government  sup- 
port of  the  Association's  International  activi- 
ties had  been  "tapering  off  sharply." 

Asked  If  the  support  was  now  ended,  U.S. 
officials  referred  newsmen  to  an  NSA  state- 
ment that  It  would  not  receive  any  funds 
from  the  CIA  In  1967. 

Initial  Congressional  reaction  to  the  dis- 
closure   was,    for    widely    differing    reasons, 
critical  of   the  CIA-NSA  relationship. 
investigation  urged 
In   a   letter   to   President   Johnson,   eight 
Democratic  Congressmen  called  for  an  "Im- 
mediate Investigation  at  the  highest  level" 
and  charged  that  the  CIA  "has  compromised 
and  corrupted  the  largest  student  organiza- 
tion in  the  largest  democracy  in  the  world." 
A  White  House  spokesman  denied  a  report 
that  the  President  had  ordered  the  CIA  to  end 
all  Its  covert  aid  programs  to  student  groups. 
U.S.  officials  went  to  elaborate  length  to 
explain  the  rationale  behind  CIA  help  for 
NSA,  which  was  estimated  In  various  quar- 
ters to  total  up  to  8400,000  annually  since 
1952,  when  the  project  began  at  the  end  of 
the  Truman  Administration. 

What  they  said  boiled  down  to  this:  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  tensions  of  the  early  1950s, 
the  Communists  were  subsidizing  student 
delegates  to  international  youth  forums. 

U.S.  students  lacked  funds  from  private 
sources  to  enable  them  to  counter  this  propa- 
ganda activity.  So  the  CIA  stepped  in  with 
money. 

Administration  officials  readUy  conceded 
that  If  the  financial  support  had  been  public, 
the  credlblUty  of  NSA  students  woiUd  have 
been  destroyed  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
agents  of  the  Government.  For  this  reason, 
officials  said,  the  support  had  to  be  secret. 

In  fact,  the  officials  maintained,  NSA  dele- 
gates have  been  wholly  free  of  any  Govern- 
ment infiuence.  They  said  this  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  only  two  NSA  officers  a  year 
knew  of  the  CIA  support  and  that  the  orga- 
nization's views  have  frequently  differed 
sharply  with  those  of  the  Government. 
paid  through  fronts 
The  money  was  paid  to  the  NSA  through 
at  least  five  philanthropic  organizations 
which  were  acting  as  fronts  for  the  CIA. 
The  agency  Is  barred  by  law  from  operating 
within  the  United  States,  although  It  has 
done  so  In  the  past.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  staging  of  the  lU-fated 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  In  1961. 

In  making  Its  brief  formal  announcement, 
the  State  Department  gave  the  clear  Impres- 
sion that  it  was  merely  acting  as  a  spokesman 
In  the  effort  to  get  the  CIA  off  the  hook.  Ad- 
ministration sources  said  the  statement  had 
been  drafted  with  the  help  of  CIA  officials. 
OfflclaU    disclaimed    any    knowledge    of 
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whether  the  CIA  had  provided  secret  funds 
for  organizations  besides  the  NSA. 

Asked  If  the  termination  of  thel  program 
meant  that  the  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version around  the  world  had  ditnlnlshed, 
they  said  that  the  world  has  chariged  since 
the  early  1950s  and  that  the  threatTwas  pos- 
sibly less  acute  than  formerly.  Moreover, 
they  said,  the  NSA  might  now  hate  private 
sources  of  Income  to  finance  Its  activities. 

OfiBclals  said  that  Congress  had  \  been  In- 
formed of  the  CIA-NSA  hookup  and  that  "all 
other  segments  of  Government"  |had  also 
been  Informed,  presxunably  Inclildlng  the 
White  House.  1 

Bep.  George  H.  Mahon  (D.-Tex.) ,  ^he  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
declined  to  comment  on  the  disclosure.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mahjon  Is  one 
of  the  few  congressional  leaders  whp  has  any 
detailed  knowledge  of  CIA  activities.  It  Is 
to  him  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  meeting 
In  closed  sessions,  that  the  Agencr  Justifies 
Its  budget  requests.  j 

"I  have  got  to  be  a  good  security  risk," 
Mahon  said.  I 

Rep.  William  H.  Bates  (R-Masa.j)  another 
CIA  watchdog  In  the  House,  said  hie  had  not 
read  of  the  State  Department  statinent  and 
that  he  was  about  to  take  his  w^e  out  on 
the  town.  "It's  Halloween.  I  mefin  Valen- 
tine's Day,"  he  said.  I 

The  eight  House  Democrats  who  protested 
the  CIA's  action  In  a  letter  toj President 
Johnson  were  George  E.  Brown  Jr..  PhllUp 
Burton  and  Don  Edwards  of  Callfo^a:  John 
Conyers  Jr.  of  Michigan;  John  Q.  bow.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  and  William  H.  Ryan  of 
New  York;  and  Robert  W.  Kastepmeler  of 
Wisconsin.  ! 

Declaring  that  they  were  "appalled"  to 
learn  of  the  CIA  subsidy  to  NSA.lthey  said 
that  it  "represents  an  unconscionable  exten- 
sion of  power  by  an  agency  of  Government 
over  Institutions  outside  Its  Jxilsdlctlon. 
...  It  raises  again  basic  question*  concern- 
ing the  adequacy  of  oversight  ofl  the  CIA. 

"This  disclosure  leads  us  and  many  others 
here  and  abroad  to  believe  that  thje  CIA  can 
be  as  much  a  threat  to  Amerltfan  as  to 
foreign  democratic  Institutions  .  .j  . 

"In  allowing  this  to  happen,  thel  American 
Government  owes  an  apology  to  tne  Ameri- 
can people,  and,  more  Important,  to  ani 
American  generation."  I 

Other  Congressional  leaders  alsoi  expressed 
surprise  at  being  told  of  the  CIA-iNSA  rela- 
tionship, but  they  declined  to  jcomment. 
They  Included  Senate  Majority  Leftder  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Sen.  George  Aiken 
(R-Vt.) 

The  CIA-NSA  link  was  roundly  condemned 
by  Rep.  Donald  E.  ("Buz")  Lukens  l(R-Ohlo) , 
a  former  National  Chairman  of  the  Young 
Republicans.  Considering  the  critical  posi- 
tions that  NSA  haa  taken  on  f'problema 
directly  affecting  the  security  of  tfce  United 
States."  Lukens  said,  the  CIA's  support  of  It 
"Is  a  prime  example  of  a  super-seicret  Gov- 
ernment agency  working  against  Itself." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Feb.  15. 
19671  I 

Statement  on  CIA  Aid  to  IfSA 

(Following  Is  yesterday's  State  Department 
statement  on  CIA  support  of  the|  National 
Student  Association:) 

We  have  confirmed  with  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  that,  as  stated  b^  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  yesterday.  Its 
leadership  has  been  working  over  the  past 
two  years  to  terminate  the  financial  relation- 
ship concerning  the  support  of  N3A's  Inter- 
national activities  which  began  ln|  the  early 
•608.  Even  prior  to  that  time  (ed.  bote:  two 
years  ago),  the  degree  of  governmental  sup- 
port for  those  activities  had  begun  tapering 
off  sharply. 

US.  offlciala  added  these  comments: 

1.  There  was  In  the  cold  war  tension  of  the 
early  '50s  a  spread  jf  Communist  subversive 


activity  In  International  youth  organizations 
and  student  groups,  particularly  In  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

2.  American  students,  notably  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association,  felt  the  need  to 
counteract  this  subversive  and  propaganda 
activity  and  to  express  effectively  their  own 
free  Ideas  abroad.  The  Communist  students 
were  well  financed  from  official  sources.  The 
American  students,  however,  were  deeply 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  for  overseas 
work. 

3.  Private  contributions  were  Insufficient, 
hence  the  agreement  between  NSA  and  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  help  support  the  NSA  effort. 

4.  Governmental  support  for  an  Institu- 
tion such  as  NSA  obviously  raises  difficult 
and  delicate  problems.  No  matter  how  com- 
plete the  freedom  of  decision  and  action  re- 
tained by  the  students,  such  support  Is 
bound  to  raise  the  legitimate  question  of 
whether  the  purse  does  not  Influence  the 
policy.  We  understand  and  appreciate  this, 
but  at  an  earlier  time  the  alternatives  were 
limited. 

5.  Overt  governmental  support  for  these 
NSA  activities  abroad  would  have  destroyed 
their  utility,  because  NSA  would  hence  have 
been  subjected  to  attacks  as  an  Instrument 
of  government.  Its  credibility  as  a  free 
spokesman,  which  in  fact  It  consistently  has 
been,  would  have  been  Impugned  at  the  out- 
set. Indeed,  such  attack  would  have  come 
precisely  from  those  students  who  in  fact 
were  paid  agents  of  Commiukist  governments. 

6.  Therefore,  if  support  were  to  be  given 
at  all,  covert  support  was  the  only  feasible 
alternative.  The  very  fact  that  the  support 
was  covert  and  thus  known  only  to  two 
NSA  officers  a  year  guaranteed  the  Integrity 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  many  other 
NSA  members  who  participated  in  Interna- 
tional sessions.  But  because  it  was  covert, 
it  also  exposed  the  NSA  and  the  Government 
to  all  of  the  associations  which  go  Inevitably 
with  that  word. 

Next,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  now  to 
accuse  the  students  of  having  been  propa- 
gandists or  agents,  or  to  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  attempting  to  Influence  what  were 
Independent,  free  decisions  and  views — and 
the  NSA's  decisions,  policies  and  actions  have 
been  free — as  surely  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  organization  has  frequently  and 
sharply  differed  with  the  Government.  The 
purpose  of  the  Government  support  was  to 
provide  free  students  with  the  means  to  do 
the  things  they  would  have  done  unaided 
had  they  had  the  fiuds. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15.  1967] 
CIA     Aid     on     Caupijs — U.S.     Eitorts     to 

COUNTEB  INJT.UENCE  OF  COMMUNISTS  HtTRT 

BY  N.S.A.  DiscLosiraE 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  February  14. — The  United 
States  Government's  efforts  to  counter  Com- 
munist influence  In  the  universities,  press 
and  trade  unions  of  the  world  have  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  disclosure  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
helping  to  finance  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation since  1952.  It  Is  understood  that 
President  Johnson  has  Instructed  the  C.I.A. 
to  liquidate  all  secret  aid  programs  to  stu- 
dent groups  and  to  review  all  other  programs 
designed  to  combat  Communist  activities  in 
other  private  organizations. 

The  controversy  goes  beyond  the  agency's 
financial  help  to  the  student  association.  It 
Involves  the  relationship  between  the  C.I.A. 
and  private  foundations  that  served  as  a 
cover  for  the  agency's  funds.  It  Involves 
other  foundations,  such  as  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, which  also  gave  money  of  Its  own 
to  the  NJ3.A. 

It  places  In  Jeopardy  CJ-A.  programs  to 
anti-Communist  publications,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  labor  unions.  And  it  em- 
barrasses a  number  of  former  officials  of  the 


student  association,  who  knew  about  the  m- 
cret  funds  to  the  association  and  are  now 
serving  in  Important  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  the  CJ.A.'s  aid  to  the  stu- 
dent  group  helps  explain  both  the  policy  and 
the  embarrassing  consequences  of  that 
policy.  The  first  C.I.A.  aid  to  the  association 
was  negotiated  In  1952  by  William  Densor, 
then  president  of  the  student  organization! 
He  is  now  United  States  aid  director  in  Peru. 

This  is  one  of  the  awkward  problems  of 
the  current  controversy.  For  present  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  were  privy  to  the  C.IJV.- 
N.S.A.  financial  arrangements  when  they  were 
students  are  now  Ukely  to  be  Identified  wltb 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by  Commu- 
nists even  though  these  officials  no  longer 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  agency. 

Among  these  former  student  association  ot- 
ficials  now  with  Government  are  Ralph  A. 
Dungan,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile 
and  former  special  assistant  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson;  Robert  Smith,  special 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development;  assistant  Poet- 
master  General  Richard  James  Murphy;  and 
S.  Douglass  Cater,  Jr..  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  though  Mr.  Cater  was  an 
official  of  the  student  group  before  the  CIA. 
program  started. 

The  reason  for  establishing  C.I.A.  help  to 
the  student  association,  however.  Is  perfectly 
clear.  In  the  years  Immediately  after  the 
second  world  war,  the  Soviet  Union  took  the 
lead  in  trying  to  organize  and  propagandize 
the  world  student  movement. 

In  1946.  when  the  first  World  Student  Con- 
gress met  in  Prague,  the  Communist  delega- 
tions gained  control  of  several  key  positions, 
and  imposed  the  Moscow  delegation's  agenda 
on  the  meeting. 

The  fljst  Soviet  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Students,  for  example,  was 
Aleksandr  N.  Shelepln,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  State  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  union  of  students  first  opposed 
any  open  break  with  the  Communists,  but 
after  the  Communist  conquest  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1948,  when  many  students  op- 
posed the  coup,  the  Americans  finally  broke 
away  from  the  union  of  students  and  organ- 
ized their  own  student  association. 

FINANCIAL  CONTRAST 

Prom  the  first,  however,  the  American  stu- 
dents were  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  while 
the  union  of  students  had  enough  money  to 
put  on  world  youth  festivals,  world  rallies, 
conferences  and  forimis,  and  regional  con- 
ferences. 

All  but  the  last  two  of  these  festivals  were 
held  In  Communist  countries:  Prague 
(1947);  Budapest  (1949);  East  Berlin  (1951); 
Bucharest  (1953);  Warsaw  (1955);  Moscow 
(1957);  Vienna  (1959)  and  Helsinki  (1962). 
The  ninth  festival  has  been  scheduled  for 
Bulgaria  In  1968. 

The  estimate  here  Is  that  the  Moscow  fes- 
tival alone,  which  brought  students  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  especially  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  cost  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $100-mllllon. 

Against  this  sort  of  competition,  the 
American  student  leaders  were  in  trouble. 
Ironically,  though  they  were  opposed  by  the 
Commimlst  leaders  of  the  union  of  students 
as  being  maliciously  conservative,  they  were 
opposed  at  home  as  being  too  far  to  the  left. 

The  students  were  able  to  raise  very  little 
money  for  organization  or  transportation, 
though  somehow  left-wing  American  stu- 
dents managed  to  get  funds  to  attend  stu- 
dent meetings  abroad. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
N.S.A.  officials  approached  the  United  Statee 
Government  in  1952  and  received  some  finan- 
cial help  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  then  xmder  President  Truman  and 
the  director,  William  Donovan. 


In  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  agency 
1,  understood  to  have  put  up  an  average  of 
ZiOOOOO  a  year  for  the  student  association, 
^'amounts  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
usociation's  annual  budget. 

This  was,  of  course,  known  to  Presidents 
Hsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  The 
g^te  committee  that  oversees  the  C.I.A.  was 
ilao  informed  about  the  program. 

Other  agencies  also  helped  the  student  as- 
Mclatlon  in  special  projects.  Among  them 
^  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
jnd  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Aeency  for  International  Development. 

However  the  disclosure  by  Ramparts  mag- 
«lne  of  the  C.I.A.  aid  to  the  student  assocl- 
ftUon  created  a  problem  for  President  John- 
jon  The  need  for  continued  American 
oartlclpatlon  in  the  world  student  movement 
rtm  exists;  Communist  efforts  to  infiuence 
the  student  leaders  of  the  developing  world 
continues;  Communist  aid  to  labor  union 
leaders  and  newspaper  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision organizations  goes  on;  but  secret 
CI  A  aid  to  these  organizations,  particularly 
to  university  students,  creates  poUtlcal  diffi- 
culties for  the  President. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  already  under  severe  criti- 
cism among  some  elements  on  the  nation's 
campuses.  Universities  have  been  criticized 
lor  accepting  special  research  grants  from 

the  C.I.A.  „  . 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  has  been  threatening  to  investigate 
the  foundations  of  the  country  for  years,  and 
these  latest  disclosures  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
courage his  efforts  in  this  field. 

This  helps  explain  much  of  the  activity 
here  over  the  intelligence  agency-student 
association,  story  In  the  last  few  days.  It  is 
understood  that  Michael  Wood,  a  fund 
raiser  for  the  student  group  last  year,  who 
was  subsequently  discharged,  v?Tote  a  long 
memorandum  for  Ramparts  magazine  on  the 
intelligence  agency  connection. 

When  officials  here  heard  about  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  the  Ramparts  story, 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  and  John  McCone,  former 
CIA.  directors,  were  advised.  So  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  C.I.A.  conunlttee  and  Sen- 
ators J.  W.  Fulbrlght  and  Eugene  McCarthy. 

When  President  Johnson  was  Informed  of 
the  disclosure,  he  asked  when  the  program 
had  started  and  ordered  all  such  programs 
stopped.  The  official  word  here  is  that  the 
student  association  funding  did  In  fact  stop 
on  Jan.  1. 

The  problem,  however,  remains.  The  bat- 
tle to  influence  the  student  leaders  of  the 
world  continues,  and  there  are  no  private 
Institutions  available  to  finance  the  Ameri- 
can leaders. 

This  was  the  problem  that  started  the 
CIA.  program  In  the  first  place,  and  it  still 
exists,  only  without  Government  assistance. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  15,  1967] 
CIA  Gave   Millions   to    Three    ADornoNAL 
World  Youth  Units 
(By  Robert  Walters) 

At  least  one  domestic  youth  group  and  two 
International  organizations  in  addition  to 
the  U.S.  National  Student  Association  have 
received  substantial  support  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

The  CIA's  financial  aid  to  NSA  over  a  15- 
year  period  was  acknowledged  Monday  night 
by  officers  of  the  country's  largest  student 
organization  and  confirmed  yesterday  by  a 
State  Department  spokesman. 

But  CIA  support  of  the  other  three  groups 
has  not  previously  been  disclosed.  They 
are: 

The  VS.  Youth  Council  of  New  York,  a 
confederation  of  36  political,  religious, 
student  and  service  youth  groups. 

The  World  Assembly  of  Youth  of  Brussels, 
Belgium,  a  confederation  of  national  youth 
groups  from  54  Western  and  non-aligned 
nations. 


The  International  Student  Conference  of 
Leyden,  the  Netherlands,  a  similar  confeder- 
ation of  approximately  60  national  student 
organizations  from  Western  and  non-aligned 
nations. 

MILLIONS  OVER  A  DECADK 

The  CIA  funds  for  those  organizations, 
totaling  millions  of  dollars  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  decade,  were  channeled  to  them 
through  foundations. 

The  principal  donor  to  NSA  and  the  three 
newly  disclosed  organizations  is  the  Founda- 
tion for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  in  New 
York. 

Despite  the  large  contributions  from  the 
CIA,  youth  and  student  leaders  from  this 
country  who  have  served  in  executive  posi- 
tions in  all  of  the  groups  do  not  believe  their 
Independence  of  action  was  affected  to  any 
great  degree  by  the  convert  government  sup- 
port. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  international  groups, 
a  limited  number  of  U.S.  citizens  have  tradi- 
tionally served  in  executive  posts,  and  they 
have  usually  been  the  only  ones  aware  of 
the  source  of  the  funds. 

As  government  spokesmen  said  yesterday 
m  explaining  the  need  for  covert  financial 
support  for  NSA,  the  International  organiza- 
tions received  the  CIA  funds  after  it  became 
apparent  that  they  were  engaged  In  a  bitter 
struggle  with  a  pair  of  counterpart  organi- 
zations financed  by  Communist  governments 
for  the  allegiance  of  youth  and  student  lead- 
ers in  the  emerging  non-aligned  nations 
of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Although  their  officers  have  frequently 
been  hesitant  to  force  the  International 
organizations  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
creatures  of  the  cold  war. 

The  two  domestic  groups — NSA  and  the 
Youth  Council— have  sizable  programs  aimed 
at  Increasing  the  political  awareness  and 
participation  of  students  and  young  persons 
in  this  country  as  well  as  extensive  Interna- 
tional programs. 

continuing  problem 
But  the  two  International  groups  are  In- 
volved almost  entirely  In  a  continuing  Ideol- 
ogical struggle  with  a  pair  of  counterpart 
organizations  headquartered  In  Eastern  bloc 
countries. 

The  intensity  of  the  East- West  dispute  has 
diminished  somewhat  in  recent  years,  but 
the  concurrent  development  of  independent 
youth  and  student  groups  in  emerging  na- 
tions has  forced  the  international  organiza- 
tions Involved  to  continue  seeking  the  loy- 
alty of  the  non-aligned  nation's  students 
and  young  people. 

The  International  Student  Conference 
competes  directly  with  the  International 
Union  of  Students,  located  In  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  World  Assembly  of  Youth  similarly 
competes  with  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  located  In  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

NSA  represents  students  of  this  country 
within  the  International  Student  Confer- 
ence, while  the  Youth  Council  represents 
this  nation's  young  persons  within  the 
World  Assembly  of  Youth. 

No  U.S.  organization  Is  a  member  of  the 
Eastern  bloc  groups,  but  the  student  and 
youth  groups  of  some  nonallgned  nations 
belong  to  both  Eastern  and  Western  bloc 
international  groups. 


in  a  form  of  organizational  "musical  chairs." 
moving  from  one  group  to  another. 

Although  funds  have  been  channeled 
through  a  number  of  foundations,  the 
Foundation  for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs 
has  been  the  principal  donor  of  CIA-orlgl- 
nated  contributions. 

The  fovmdation's  current  director,  Harry 
Lunn,  Is  a  former  NSA  president.  He  said 
yesterday  his  group  was  "not  a  CIA  front." 

Although  the  foundation  does  rely  heavily 
on  the  CIA  for  its  money,  it  also  receives 
sizable  contributions  from  a  ntimber  of 
wealthy  U.S.  citizens. 


AIDED   20    GROUPS 

Although  Its  donations  are  made  to  a  wide 
variety  of  nonprofit  groups,  much  of  the 
foundation  money  goes  to  student  and  youth 
organizations  throughout  the  world.  Those 
close  to  the  foundation  say  It  has  provided 
support  for  at  least  20  such  groups. 

Although  those  Americans  who  served  as 
officers  of  the  two  Western-oriented  Interna- 
tional organizations  said  their  decisions  were 
not  Influenced  by  the  CIA,  all  served  first  as 
officials  of  the  two  domestic  groups  where 
their  political  Judgment  and  expertise  were 
evaluated  by  the  CIA. 

Within  the  two  domestic  organizations, 
somewhat  tighter— although  always  covert 
and  sometimes  Indirect — control  was  main- 
tained by  the  CIA.  ^     .^       j 

Officials  at  the  Foundation  for  Youth  and 
Student  Affairs  and  other  foundations,  for 
example,  would  suggest  projects  to  be  under- 
taken with  their  money. 

SOME   intelligence  -WORK 

Within  all  four  organizations,  the  young 
people  also  carried  on  a  limited  amount  of 
intelligence  work  for  the  CIA.  Confidential 
reports  from  overseas  representatives  and 
similar  reports  on  foreign  student  or  youth 
leaders  visiting  this  country  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  CIA. 

The  policies  of  all  the  groups  Involved  were 
generally  liberal,  and  sometimes  considered 
radical  by  those  of  a  conservative  poUtical 
Inclination.  ^     , 

At  the  last  International  Student  Confer- 
ence during  the  last  summer,  delegates 
labeled  this  coimtry  an  aggressor  in  both 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  last  National  Student  Conference, 
sponsored  by  NSA  last  summer,  endorsed 
resolutions  critical  of  many  of  this  country's 
domestic  and  international  poUcles. 


the  CIA  ROLE 

It  Is  against  that  background  that  the 
CIA  In  the  early  1950s,  began  to  take  an 
Increasingly  active  role  In  providing  financial 
support  for  those  groups  sympathetic  to 
Western  goals. 

Because  NSA  is  by  far  the  nation's  most 
poltlcally  active  student  or  youth  group,  the 
CIA  has  come  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  developing  potential  recruits. 

As  a  result  of  the  ties  among  the  four 
principal  organizations  supported  by  the 
CIA.  their  officers  have  frequently  engaged 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  FOR  SAFETY 
OF    LIFE    AT    SEA— REMOVAL    OP 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  E, 
90th  Congress,  1st  session,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea.  1960,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
amendments,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance, 
I  transmit  herewith  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  which  are  intended 
to  improve  the  fire  protection  of  ships, 
especially  passenger  ships.  These 
amendments  are  annexed  to  the  enclosed 
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copies  of  Resolution  A. 108  (BUH)  by 
which  they  were  adopted  on  liovember 
30,  1966,  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultjitive  Or- 
ganization (IMCO)  at  its  Third  [Extraor- 
dinary Session,  held  in  London)  Novem- 
ber 28-30,  1966. 

The  principal  amendments  were 
agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  iMCO  on 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendments  are  the  results  of  thorough 
and  expeditious  multilateral  ne^tiations 
within  an  international  organifcation  to 
meet  the  need,  a  tragically  demonstrated 
need,  for  better  fire  protection  for  pas- 
senger ships.  I 

Acceptance  of  the  amendments  by 
two-thirds  of  the  governments  parties  to 
the  convention,  including  two-thirds  of 
those  represented  on  the  IMCJo  Mari- 
time Safety  Committee,  will  incorporate 
in  the  convention  fire  safety  j  require- 
ments that  are  consistent  in  e*ery  sub- 
stantive respect  with  those  reauired  by 
Public  Law  89-777,  which  I  fipproved 
November  6.  1966.  J 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendments 
and  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  tfce  Third 
Extraordinary  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
IMCO. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  th^  amend- 
ments early  and  favorable  consiperation. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February\l5.  1967. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SHIP  S^ 
CONVENTION 


''ETY 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  the  Convention  for 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  which  the  |>resldent 
has  just  sent  to  the  Senate  represent  a 
major  step  toward  safe  travel  for  pas- 
sengers on  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Safety  standards  are  established  in- 
ternationally under  this  co^ivention, 
which  was  negotiated  in  1960.  Both  the 
1960  convention  and  the  predecessor  con- 
vention of  1948  had  a  basic  flaW.  namely 
that  old  ships  which  were  in  existence 
when  the  conventions  were  adopted  were 
not  required  to  conform  to  phe  new 
standards.  These  amendments] will  cor- 
rect that  flaw.  They  will  require  that  all 
passenger  ships  be  constructec  in  the 
structural  parts  of  steel.  They  will  also 
require  many  other  improvements  in 
keeping  with  modern  safety  starjdards. 

We  were  shocked  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
Yarmouth  Castle.  Under  the  new  rules, 
there  will  be  no  more  Yarmouth  Castles. 
The  old  ships  will  have  to  be  recon- 
structed or  scrapped. 

These  rules  will  be  effectivd  around 
the  world,  and  their  adoption  i  through 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  will  mean  rflajor  im- 
provement in  passenger  ship  safety  levels 
wherever  we  travel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  note  with  pleasure  tjie  Presi- 
dent's proposed  amendments  to  |the  Con- 
ventions for  the  Safety  of  Lif^  at  Sea, 
to  which  there  are  presently  64  iiignatory 
nations. 

The  sunendments  to  this  convention, 
transmitted  today  to  the  Sena  e,  would 
make  the  convention  conform   o  Public 


Law  89-777,  which  sets  forth  safety  re- 
quirements for  passenger  vessels  sailing 
to  and  from  U.S.  ports,  and  which  passed 
the  Congress  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  haz- 
ards which  has  attended  the  operation 
of  passenger  shlf>s  over  the  years  has 
been  the  tragedy  of  fire  at  sea.  This 
was  highlighted  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Yarmouth  Castle  which  burned  on 
November  13,  1965,  with  a  loss  of  90  lives, 
mostly  our  own  citizens.  We  also  re- 
call the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Viking 
Princess,  although  in  this  case  expert 
seamanship  by  the  officers  and  crew  pre- 
vented a  major  tragedy. 

Spurred  by  these  unhappy  events,  and 
by  many  others,  the  Congress  has  taken 
constructive  action  looking  to  the  inter- 
national adoption  of  higher  safety  stand- 
ards to  guard  passenger  ships  against  the 
possibility  of  fires  at  sea. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President 
and  with  the  full  backing  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  convening  in  November 
1966  a  special  assembly  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization, a  United  Nation's  body.  This 
assembly  addressed  itself  solely  to  higher 
international  standards  to  assure  pas- 
sengers that  they  would  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  danger  of  fires  at  sea. 

These  new  standards,  which  are 
amendments  to  the  Conventions  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  are  particularly 
important  in  that  they  require  the  up- 
grading of  safety  standards  on  existing 
passenger  ships  of  all  flags.  In  many 
cases  this  upgrading  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial expenditure  by  the  owners  of 
the  vessels. 

Not  only  did  the  special  assembly  rec- 
ommend to  governments  the  adoption  of 
these  new  and  higher  standards,  but  the 
assembly  went  one  step  further:  it  rec- 
ommended that  governments  should  im- 
mediately put  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed  amendments  into  effect  before 
these  amendments  become  legally  bind- 
ing through  the  process  of  ratification 
by  governments. 

This  recognition  of  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  preventing  fires  at  sea,  as  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  amendments 
themselves  but  by  the  decision  that  there 
should  be  advance  implementation,  con- 
stitutes a  heartening  example  of  intelli- 
gent, dedicated,  and  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

These  amendments  which  are  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  our  own  citizens.  The  car- 
riage of  American  pEissengers  from 
American  ports  on  ocean  cruises  has  be- 
come a  major  industry.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry are  under  foreign  registry,  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  passengers 
leaving  these  ports  on  foreign  ships  are 
American  citizens.  And  they  deserve  the 
best  possible  protection. 

While,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  Is 
international  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple of  "advance  implementation,"  it  Is 
clear  that  the  earliest  possible  ratifica- 
tion of  these  amendments  by  the  gov- 
ernments signatory  to  the  Convention 
for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  is  something 
that  we  should  all  strive  for.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  promptly  consider 


and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  these 
amendments  so  that  we  may  do  our  part 
in  preventing  any  further  loss  of  life  and 
property  through  fires  at  sea  on  pas- 
senger ships. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  amendments  to 
the  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
to  improve  the  international  standards 
for  safety  of  passenger  ships. 

The  burning  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
in  November  1965  is  a  tragedy  still  very 
much  on  our  minds.  This  catastrophe 
must  remain  vivid  in  our  memories  to 
prod  us  until  the  rules  for  passenger  ship 
safety  are  raised  to  a  level  where  our  peo- 
ple can  board  vessels  in  international 
commerce  with  confidence  that  this  sort 
of  accident  will  not  happen  again. 

These  amendments,  negotiated  at  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  safety  conditions  at 
sea.  When  they  are  adopted  and  become 
effective  many  of  the  oldest  and  least  safe 
passenger  ships  will  have  to  be  scrapped. 
Many  other  ships  will  need  extensive 
improvements. 

There  is  a  problem  of  time.  These 
amendments  to  the  convention,  and  the 
standards  they  require,  do  not  become  ef- 
fective until  after  two-thirds  of  the  gov- 
ernments parties  to  the  convention  have 
ratified  them,  and  this  may  take  some 
time.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  very  short 
time.  But  because  of  the  time  problem, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  64  countries  making 
up  the  Intergoveriunental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  have  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  amendments 
should  be  made  effective  by  their  coun- 
tries as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting 
for  the  amendments  to  come  into  force 
in  a  legal  sense. 

These  amendments  will  require  very 
little  of  U.S.-fiag  vessels.  Our  standards 
are  already  very  high.  However,  they 
will  make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  the  safety  of  Americans  traveling  on 
foreign-flag  ships,  not  only  from  our 
ports,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  Magnuson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Conunittee— who 
has  directed  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  disaster,  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
understand  that  he  will  speak  on  these 
amendments  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMErNTS    NOS.    91    AND    92 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments (Nos.  91  and  92)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    93 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  93) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROHIBITION  OF  ARBITRARY  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  AGE— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    94 

Ml.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  788)  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
discrimination  in  employment  on  ac- 
count of  age,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION    OF    TIME    FOR    BILLS 
TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  is.  945)  to  abolish  the  office  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  the  office  of  U.S.  magis- 
trate, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  now  at  the  desk,  be 
permitted  to  remain  at  the  desk  through 
February  27,  for  the  addition  of  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  850,  the 
Navy  Yard  legislation  and  S.  923,  the 
railroad  safety  legislation,  lie  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  February  28, 
to  permit  additional  Senators  to  become 
cosponsors  if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8,  my  colleague.  Senator  Pell, 
introduced  S.  929,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  classification  of 
braided  rugs.  The  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  is  to  preserve 
American  jobs  by  eliminating  an  inequi- 
table tariff  classification  which  allows 
foreign-made  braided  rugs  to  flood  our 
market.  The  bill  was  to  lay  on  the  table 
for  cosponsorshlp  until  February  17, 
under  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
order.  Because  of  the  Lincoln  Day  recess, 
and  at  the  request  of  Senator  Pell,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  929  remain  on 
the  desk  until  February  24,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  681,  to  promote  the 
replacement  and  eximnsion  of  the  U.S. 
nonsubsidized  merchant  and  fishing 
fleets  the  names  of  Senators  Fong  and 
Tydings  be  added  as  cosponors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARI50N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  734)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expenditures 
incurred  in  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  369)  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  3-day  stay  In  hospital 
for  extended  care  service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  790)  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option  in 
the  adoption  of  advance  time  in  certain 
States,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  725)  to  waive 
certain  limitations  upon  claims  vmder 
Public  Law  88-519  (78  Stat.  699). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
812,  the  Daii-y  Import  Act  of  1967,  at  Its 
next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
Printing  of  the  bill,  S.  236,  to  amend  the 
Government  Employees'  Training  Act  so 
as  to  extend  certain  benefits  thereunder 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  names 
of  Senators  Inouye  and  Typings  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS,   JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 

RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bills,  joint  reso- 
lution, and  resolution; 

Authority  of  January  26,  1967: 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  United  States  nonsub- 
sidized merchant  and  fishing  fleets:  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hiix,  Mr.  INOTTYE,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiBE,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
additional  sources  of  financing  for  the  rural 
electrification  and  rural  telephone  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes :  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bart- 


lett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  R\rt,  Mr.  H.artke, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Spaekman,  and  Mr.  Symington. 
Authority  of  January  30,  1967: 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  section  705  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  Increase 
the  membership  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  from  five  members 
to  seven  members,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
Mr.  AixoTT. 

S.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  make  a  study 
and  investigation  of  any  matter  pertaining 
to  the  display  and  xise  of  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Pell. 

Authority  of  January  31,  1967: 

S.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pol- 
lution by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures incurred  In  constructing  such  facilities 
and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or  amorti- 
zation over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of  such 
expenditures:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mi'. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Okksen,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

S.  735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  review 
of  Federal  programs  of  grant-in-aid  assist- 
ance to  the  States:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Prouty. 

Authority  of  February   1,   1967: 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  prohibit  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination In  employment  on  account  of  age, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Kuchel. 

Authority  of  February  2, 1967: 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
optometrists'  services  iinder  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

S.  824.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
Improvement  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  through  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  those  agencies  and  provision 
of  educational  opportunities  to  their  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Long  of  Mlssoiirl,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Met- 
CALP,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Smathers,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month":  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bocgs, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachiisetts, 
Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Authority  of  February  3,  1967: 

S.  830.  A  bin  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion In  employment:  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS  OP  MI- 
RANDA AGAINST  ARIZONA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
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wish  to  announce  forthcomlnir  hearings 
on  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  Miranda  against  Arizona  on 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Hearings  will 
be  conducted  on  February  16  and  17, 
1967.  in  the  Federal  Building,  room  390, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  on  February  21, 
1967,  in  the  Federal  Building,  toom  9413, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Any  persons  interested  in 
these  hearings  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  419  oj  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PATENTS.  TRADE- 
MARKS, AND  COPYRIGH-fS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pregident,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcomrtiittee  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  S.  597,  the 
copyright  revision  bill.  Thesefhearings 
will  be  held  on  March  15.  16,  17,  20,  and 
21,  commencing  at  10  ajn.  in  rpom  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.       | 

The  subcommittee  has  alreadir  received 
a  number  of  requests  from  tpose  who 
wish  to  testify  on  this  bill.  Adyone  else 
who  wishes  to  testify  shouldjoommuni- 
cate  immediately  with  the  ofl^ce  of  the 
subcommittee,  room  349-A,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone 
225-2268.  | 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]I  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvahla  [Mr. 
ScoTT],  the  Senator  from  Ha^i^aii  [Mr. 
Pong],  and  myself. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presiderit,  last 
Thursday,  February  9,  I  announced,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  the  subcommittee  would 
hold  hearings  on  February  23  and  24  on 
the  following  three  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions :  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women — Executive  J,  88th 
Congress,  1st  session;  Convention  Con- 
cerning the  Abolition  of  Forced!  Labor — 
Executive  K,  88th  Congress,  Is^  session; 
and  Supplementary  Conventioti  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery — Executive  L,  88th 
Congress,  1st  session.  ] 

I  am  now  pleased  to  add  thai  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  ijr.s.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  will 
be  the  principal  administration  witness 
on  these  treaties  on  February  fi3. 

Due  to  circumstances  beyondjthe  con- 
trol of  the  subcommittee,  howpver,  the 
hearing  on  the  24th  of  February  [will  have 
to  be  postponed.  The  new  data  for  tak- 
ing additional  testimony  on  th^  Human 
Rights  Conventions  is  Wednesdaty,  March 
8,  1967. 

Again  I  request  that  all  perscris  inter- 
ested in  presenting  their  viewp  get  in 
touch  with  the  chief  clerk  of  t>ie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Mf.  Arthur 
M.  Kuhl. 

Members  of  the  subcommltteelare  Sen- 
ator Clark.  Senator  Pell,  Senatbr  Hick- 
ENiooPER,  and  Senator  Cooper. 


CROSS-WABASH  VALLEY 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  enclosing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  19.  enacted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  urges  Congress  to  authorize  a  feas- 
ibility study  of  the  development  of  the 
Cross- Wabash  Valley  Waterway,  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  favorable  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate 
Commission.  This  study  was  financed 
by  appropriations  made  by  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  19  Offered  by 
Senators  Peters  and  Merritt 
Whereas,  The  Wabash  Valley  Interstate 
Commlsalon.  created  In  1959  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Wabash  Valley  Compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  "Jjlan  for  the  development  of 
the  human  and  natural  resources  within  the 
33,100  square  miles  comprising  the  Wabash 
Valley  In  Indiana  and  Illinois;  and 

Whereas.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  economic  Impact 
of  such  a  development,  Indicates  that  the 
use  of  the  proposed  waterway  by  the  people 
of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  well 
as  others,  will  result  in  a  savings  of  in  excess 
of  $90,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  The  development  of  such  a 
waterway  will  not  only  benefit  Industry  In 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  will 
provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  development 
of  extensive  recreational  facilities;  will  be  a 
valuable  source  of  water  for  industrial  use; 
and  will  provide  a  substantial  Increase  In 
employment  opportunities  for  the  area;  and 
Whereas,  A  further  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  the  development  of  a  Cross- 
Wabash  Valley  Waterway  in  accordance  with 
the  published  report  is  indicated  as  being 
highly  desirable;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  nu- 
nols,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein,  that  the  General  Assembly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  make  a  feasibility  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Cross-Wabash  Valley  Waterway 
pursuant  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate 
Commission;  and  that  the  Congress  fund 
such  study;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  every 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  7,  1967. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Pernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, February  7,  1967. 


Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 


Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANmES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  National  En- 
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dowment  for  the  Humanities,  which  in 
part  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  through  Pub 
lie  Law  89-209,  established  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  de 
velop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  promotion  oJ 
progress  and  scholarship  In  the  human- 
ities. In  doing  this,  Congress  recognized 
that  the  world  leadership  which  has  come 
to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  tech- 
nology, but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon 
worldwide  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  Nation's  high  qualities  as  a  leader 
in  the  realm  of  Ideas  and  of  the  spirit 
Recently,  the  Endowment  has  pub- 
lished some  of  the  works  of  early  Amerl- 
can  writers,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  based  on  the  con- 
cern  that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  one  of  the  few  major  nations  which 
had  not  produced  definitive  editions  of 
its  great  authors.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Hon.  Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  relative  to  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National     Foundation     on     the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  realized  this  morn- 
ing that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  In 
Senator  Pell's  ofHce  on  Tuesday,  which  wm 
of  course  most  welcome  to  Roger  and  me,  I 
didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  in 
detail  about  the  volumes  I  left  with  you. 
Since  they  represent  the  first  fruits  of  a  ven- 
ture of  real  interest  to  the  Endovirment  and 
the  National  CouncU  on  the  Humanities,  I 
thought  you  might  wish  to  know  something 
more  about  them. 

The  three  volumes  of  Hawthorne's  Novels 
and  the  seven  volumes  of  Emerson's  Early 
Lectures,  Journals  and  other  works  are  prod- 
ucts of  a  unique  scholarly  undertaking  dating 
from  the  late  1940's.  At  that  time,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
concerned  that  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  few  major  nations  which  had  not  pro- 
duced definitive  editions  of  their  great  au- 
thors, proposed  a  concerted  scholarly  effort 
toward  that  goal.  By  1963  a  Center  for 
Editions  of  American  Authors  had  been 
formed  to  coordinate  and  guide  the  work  of 
140  scholars-editors  in  producing  definitive 
volumes  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  Steven 
Crane,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  William  D.  Howells,  Washington 
Irving.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  and  Walt  Whit- 
man. 

Despite  the  Importance  of  the  project, 
financial  support  for  such  a  major  effort 
was  difficult  to  secure  unUl  on  July  28,  1968 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
granted  $300,000  to  the  Modern  Language 
Association  in  support  of  the  Center.  The 
volumes  which  you  received,  a  limited  num. 
ber  of  which  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion made  available  to  the  Endowment,  were 
not  produced  with  Endowment  support,  but 
are  indicative  of  the  volumes  which  that  sup- 
port will  make  possible  in  the  future.  A 
condition  of  the  NEH  grant  was  that  texts 
of  volumes  edited  with  NEH  support  shall 
be  available  to  responsive  reprinting  pub- 
Ushers  for  a  reasonable  fee.  Insuring  the  vol- 
umes widespread  dissemination  in  inexpen- 
sive texts. 

Thus  the  Act,  In  which  you  played  such 
an  lmp>ortant  role.  Is  rapidly  bringing  about 
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.  truly  monumental  achievement  of  Amerl- 
rAn  scholarship  whose  Impact  will  be  felt 
throuehout  the  international  scholarly  com- 
!^ity  and  which  wUl  bring  the  accurate 
text  of  great  American  authors  to  the  peo- 
nies of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

You  may  find  of  Interest  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  Center's  Director,  William  M. 
Gibson,  reporting  to  the  Modern  Language 
Association  in  December: 

"As  lor  prospects  and  the  future.    The  con- 
tribution of  editors  of  Center  editions  comes 
tot-  It  is  essential  and  almost  Incalculably 
mat    even  In  terms  of  money.     The  unl- 
vereltles  at  which  these  editors  teach  and 
edit  are  making  a  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion since  their  financial  officers  are  in  many 
cases,  expending  and  keeping  records  of  Cen- 
ter funds  without  administrative  costs,  or 
overhead.    The  presses  and  publishers  have 
committed   themselves — or   are   committing 
themselves— to  unusually  heavy  costs  in  pro- 
ducing handsome,  well-designed  books,  on 
naper  that  has  an  estimated  shelf -Ufe  of  300 
years,   in   durable    bindings,   with   no   very 
great  chance  of  recovering  publication  costs 
untU  years  have  gone  by.    Thus,  the  angels 
of  the   Center   include   the    scholar-editors 
themselves,  their  universities,  and  their  pub- 
lUhers.    But  the  Center's  chief  angel  Is  of 
course  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities,  in   the   persons   of   Mr.   Bamaby 
Keeney.  its  director,  his  deputy  Mr.  J.  Saun- 
ders Redding,  Director  of  Research,  and  the 
twenty-six  members  of  their  council.    They 
and  their  Endowment  represent,  through  the 
Congress,  American  citizens  generaUy.     We 
are  sure  they  will  continue  to  support  Center 
editions  so  long  as  Center  editors  continue  to 
fulfill  their  great  responsibility  to  the  schol- 
arly community  and  the  American  commu- 
nlty-at-large." 
Sincerely, 

Basnabt  O.  Ksenet, 

Chairman. 


NEED  FOR  ONE-STOP  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE  CENTERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  Federal  education  aid  pro- 
grams administered  by  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies poses  a  difficult  problem  to  school 
administrators,  especially  those  from 
poor  districts  with  a  heavy  poverty  Im- 
pact and  with  meager  resources  of  their 
own,  as  to  where  and  how  to  fit  in  local 
needs,  and  especially  how  to  make  ap- 
plication. As  School  Boards  magazine 
has  written  of  the  more  than  $9  billion 
In  education-aid  programs — 

School  boards  and  administrators  have  a 
very  serious  problem  in  trying  to  maintain 
acciirate  and  up-to-date  information  on  the 
multitude  of   federal-related   programs. 

This  difficulty  is  complicated  by  cost. 
For  example,  one  commercial  informa- 
tion service  sells  a  notebook  summary  of 
all  HEW-related  programs,  including 
monthly  supplements  and  subscriber  in- 
quiry service,  for  more  than  $300.  Other 
prices  charged  for  various  commercial 
services  required  by  school  administra- 
tors to  keep  abreast  of  Federal  programs 
range  up  to  as  high  as  $500  annually. 
These  charges  are  especially  burdensome 
to  the  poorer  school  districts  which  need 
these  aids  the  most. 

In  the  light  of  this  problem.  I  have 
urged  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  one- 
stop  service  centers  for  school  officials 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  Office 
of  Education  regional  offices  throughout 
the  Nation.  Such  centers  would  be  able 
to  furnish  Information  and  make  appro- 


priate references  not  only  on  programs 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  other  divisions  of  HEW  but  also  on 
education    programs    administered    by 
other   agencies — for  example,   the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  cite  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  with  education  programs. 
In  responding  to  my  inquiry,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare indicated  that  HEW  had  established 
a  task  force  "to  consider  the  feasibility 
of   establishing   one-stop  departmental 
information  centers."    However,  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  length  of  time  that 
it  will  take  from  the  commencement  of 
these  feasibility  studies— and  they  have 
just  begun— to  actual  fruition.    I  urge 
that  the  HEW  act  with  dispatch  on  the 
important  undertaking.    The  education 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  cannot 
attain  the  goals  which  we  envisioned  un- 
less they  are  delivered  to  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  and  utilized  to  maxi- 
mum effect. 

I  recall  that  during  the  Korean  war,  a 
one-stop  service  center  was  established 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
small  businesses  seeking  to  sell  products 
and  services  and  conduct  business  with 
the  myriad  of  offices  handling  contracts 
and  Federal  programs.  If  such  a  service 
can  be  supplied  to  the  administrator  of  a 
commercial  enterprise.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  can  also  be  supplied  to  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  some  25,000  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation.  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  give  priority  to 
estaiilishing  these  service  centers  for 
school  boards  and  administrators  which 
I  have  suggested. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

I  believe  that  a  civil  rights  message 
has  just  come  to  the  Senate,  and  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  any 
bill  has  been  introduced  to  Implement 
that  message.  If  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, I  should  like  to  be  advised  of  It, 
as  I  wish  to  object  to  second  reading 

<^oday.  „     ,^     „,.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
does  not  have  any  Information  to  the 
effect  that  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced or  that  a  bill  has  been  Introduced. 
As  yet,  the  message  has  not  been 
received. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  any  case,  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  I  wish  to  object  to  sec- 
ond reading  on  the  same  day  as  first 
reading,  when  the  bill  is  introduced. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  take  note  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 


AMERICAN  OFFICIALS  DOWNGRAD 
ING  SOVIET  THREAT  TO  PEACE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  recent  weeks,  talks  with 
high  government  officials,  including  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  Government  is  misjudging  the  intent 


of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  threat  to 
world  peace. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  our 
policymakers,  nor  their  conscientious 
desire  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States. 

I  do  question  their  judgment. 
In  seeking  to  bring  about  a  lessening 
in  East-West  tension,  which  all  of  us 
wish,  American  officials  are  downgrading 
the  Soviet  threat  to  peace. 

Too  often  do  we  hear  from  top  officials 
that  were  it  not  for  Red  China,  peace 
could  be  attained  in  Vietnam. 

This  ignores  a  basic  fact:  The  Soviet 
Union,  not  China,  Is  providing  the  major 
military  support  for  the  Vietniun  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  providing  Mig 
fighter  aircraft,  heavy  artillery  weapons, 
antiaircraft  weapons,  the  SAM's — sur- 
face-to-air missiles — radar  equipment,  a 
steel  plant,  and,  most  of  the  oil. 

Thus,  all  of  the  sophisticated  weapons 
are  being  supplied  by  the  So\'iet  Union. 
China  is  providing  small  arms  and  food 
for  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  important  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  effort — but  It  does  not  com- 
pare vrtth  the  military  aid  being  supplied 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  China  were  to  cease  supplying  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  VIetcong,  the 
war  effort  of  those  two  groups  would  be 
hurt.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
stop  supplying  war  materiel,  that  in  itself 
would  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  buy  the  argu- 
ment being  peddled  aroimd  Washington 
and  in  the  United  Nations  that  the  Soviet 
Union  desires  peace  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
were  indeed  a  fact,  peace  could  come 
quickly.  Russia,  not  China,  is  the  main 
supplier  of  arms. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  dragging  along  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China. 

Neither  Is  losing  men  In  Vietnam,  yet 
U.S.  casualties  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
1,000  per  week. 

As  to  economic  costs,  the  Soviet  Union 
spent  $2  billion  in  supplying  equipment 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  during  1966. 
The  United  States,  however,  spent  $20 
billion  last  year  and  will  spend  an  equal 
amoimt  again  this  year. 

I  submit  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  China.  It  is  not  illogical  that  both 
desire  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  shed  blood  and  treasure  in  a  war  in 
which  neither  is  directly  involved. 

I  am  alarmed  when  I  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  is  so  frequently  made  in  official 
quarters  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like 
to  have  peace  in  Vietnam  but  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  Communist 
China. 

No  real  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
American  Goverrmient  to  obtain  effective 
help  for  the  United  States  from  the 
United  Nations,  or  from  individual  mem- 
bers. In  that  cormection  this  Nation  has 
mutual  defense  agreements  with  41  dif- 
ferent nations  and  yet  only  three  or  four 
nations  are  giving  support  to  our  war 
effort  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  those  Ameri- 
can officials  most  closely  connected  with 
the  United  Nations  state  privately,  if  not 
publicly,  that,  of  the  122  members  of  the 
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world  organization,  perhaps  les$  than  30 
are  sympathetic  with  the  XJS.  ^tlon  in 
Vietnam. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  Mr.  President, 
to  remove  the  restrictions  i|pon  the 
American  military  commanders  in  Viet- 
nam to  permit  air  and  naval  bombard- 
ment of  meaningful  military  turgets  in 
North  Vietnam? 

Should  we  continue  increasing  the 
number  of  American  groxmd  tjroops  in 
South  Vietnam  yet  slmultaneoisly  pre- 
vent the  military  commanders  llrom  hit- 
ting the  important  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam? 

I  have  put  this  question  to  <(ur  mili- 
tary leaders:  If  you  were  orders  1  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
it  to  an  early  conclusion  with  the  least 
possible  American  military  casualties, 
would  you  follow  present  operaSing  pro- 
cedures? The  answer  was  "N©."  The 
military  commanders  would  remove  the 
restrictions  on  air  and  naval  bi)mbard- 
ment  of  vital  military  targets  ^  North 
Vietnam.  I 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  a  long  war 
is  playing  directly  into  the  han^s  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  t<^  many 
high  officials  are  misjudging  tl^  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Iri  fact  we 
do  make  an  error  in  this  regard,  jit  would 
be  an  error  that  we  could  not  later  cor- 
rect. ^ 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia  had  breakfast  in  the  i Capitol. 
Last  night  he  was  the  guest  of  tl)e  Presi- 
dent at  a  dinner  at  the  Whltd  House. 
This  brings  to  mind  1935,  and  E  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  th^  League 
of  Nations,  when  the  freedom  of  {Ethiopia 
was  involved,  and  the  lack  of  adtion  to- 
day on  the  part  of  the  United  1  Nations 
insofar  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
concerned. 

If  ever  the  United  Nations  is  ^oing  to 
be  an  effective  instrument  for  pea|ce,  then 
it  seems  logical  it  should  begin  where  the 
action  is — and  the  war  today  is  In 
Vietnam.  Aside  from  the  Unl^d  Na- 
tions I  do  believe,  Mr.  Preside^it,  that 
our  allies — and  we  have  mutual  |  defense 
agreements  with  41  nations — mUst  give 
greater  support  to  the  American;  war  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam.  I  would  hope  that  the 
executive  branch  of  Govemmenjt  would 
give  determined  attention  to  this]  matter. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  ylrglnla 
assumed  the  chair.) 


VIETNAM— WE  HAVE  DISAPPdHNTED 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  It 
was  with  a  profound  feeling  of  isadness 
that  I  read  the  news  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  had  been  resumed. 
Premier  Kosygln's  plane  had  barely  left 
the  London  airport.  According  to  Prime 
Minister  Wilson,  peace  "was  almost 
within  our  grasp"  last  weekend.  At  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York,  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  expressed  bitter  dis- 
appointment and  puzzlement  that  the 
United  States  did  not  at  least  allow  time 
for  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  to  return  to 
Moscow  and  report  on  his  talks  with 
British  Prime   Miiolster  Wilson  before 


our  Nation  resumed  bombing.  As- 
tonishment and  bafSement  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  U  Thant  that  the  United 
States  ordered  resiunptlon  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  at  the  precise  time  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Vietnam, 
Tran  Van  Do,  told  a  UPI  reporter  In 
Saigon  "the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  may  already  be  engaged  in  se- 
cret talks  for  peace"  and  "prospects  are 
much  brighter  now  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  peace  in  Vietnam." 

Our  actions,  according  to  the  Vatican 
City  newspaper,  L'Osservatore  Romano, 
causes  "grave  and  profound  grief."  In 
addition,  newspapers  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  accuse  President 
Johnson  of  "official  hypocrisy,"  and  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Figaro  asserts  that 
"military  rather  than  diplomatic  cor.sid- 
erations  dominate  U.S.  actions  in  Viet- 
nam." In  London  100  members  of 
Parliament  petitioned  the  British  Gov- 
ernment "to  disassociate  from  support 
of  the  bombing."  Once  again  the  U.S. 
Government  has  strained  Its  credibility 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  and  has 
raised  grave  questions  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  quest  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
Last  week  in  a  news  conference  in  Lon- 
don, Premier  Kosygln  stated  that  if  the 
United  States  Immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally ceased  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, the  way  would  be  cleared  for  peace 
negotiations.  State  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk's  distortion  of  Kosygln's  statement 
In  charging  that  the  other  side  is  de- 
manding "permanent"  cessation  of 
bombing  was  precisely  pointed  out  by 
Walter  Lippmann  In  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  14. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Lippmann's  colimin  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printetl  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Sticking  Point 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  the  preliminaries  to  negotiation  the 
sticking  point  Is  Just  what  the  other  side 
means  by  Insisting  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  must  cease  before  discussions  can 
begin. 

On  this  point  Prime  Minister  Kosygln,  who 
held  a  news  conference  in  London  last  Thurs- 
day, speaks  with  great  authority.  The  United 
States  should  "immediately  and  uncondi- 
tionally cease  the  bombing  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  then  the  way 
would  be  cleared  to  the  negotiating  table 
for  a  discussion  of  all  questions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States,  in  other  words,  to  seek  a  way  to  a 
political  solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem." 
This  would  be  clear  enough  but  for  what 
Secretary  Rusk  said  in  his  press  conference 
which  was  held  the  next  day.  He  .<;tated 
Hanoi's  pre-condition  to  negotiation  totally 
differently  from  Mr.  Kosygln.  "The  other 
side,"  he  said,  "is  demanding  an  uncondi- 
tional and  permanent  (italics  mine)  cessa- 
tion of  bombing."  The  Rusk  version  of  what 
the  adversary  demands  Inflates  the  demand 
into  an  absurdity — an  absurdity  not  only 
wholly  unacceptable  to  us  but  quite  mean- 
ingless In  fact. 

For  Secretary  Rusk's  version  makes  It  ap- 
pear that  the  adversary  demands  that  we 
grant  North  Vietnam  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  no  matter  what  they  do,  no  matter 
whom  they  attack,  they  will  be  Immune  for- 
ever from  any  military  action  on  our  part 
which   involves   the  use   of   bombers.     Mr. 


Kosygln  has  not  asked  us  to  agree  to  such 
nonsense,  and  it  Is  quite  plain  from  bu 
statement  that  It  is  not  what  he  expecu  ot 
us.  What  Mr.  Kosygln  asks  us  to  do  U  to 
"stop  the  bombing  in  order  that  the  wav 
be  cleared  to  the  negotiating  table  for  a 
discussion  of  all  questions  .  .  ." 

The  "reciprocity"  which,  rightly  enough 
we  ask  should  be  that  a  cease-fire  in  the  air 
over  North  Vietnam  will  be  followed  by  nego- 
tiations for  "a  political  solution  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem."  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
negotiation  falls  and  the  war  is  resumed  It 
would  be  resumed  by  the  United  States  as 
well  as  by  Hanoi. 

Had  Mr.  Rusk  paid  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Kosygln  said  the  day  before  in  London,  he 
could  not  have  argued  that  we  are  asked  to 
give  up  something  for  nothing.  As  Mr.  Rusk 
spoke  there  existed  already  the  prediction  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
with  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  "the 
way  would  be  cleared  to  the  negotiation 
table."  Is  that  something  for  nothing?  Or 
is  it  not  precisely  what  the  President  moet 
wants  to  have  happen? 

The  President  has  been  saying  since  the 
Baltimore  address  of  April  1965  that  our 
objective  Is  a  political  solution  In  Vietnam 
which  respects  the  independence  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  learned  during  the  past 
week  that  the  Vietcong,  which  is  conducting 
the  rebellion  in  the  South,  is  not  in  favor  of 
submission  to  and  absorption  by  Hanoi. 
The  political  alms  of  the  Vietcong,  which 
have  been  reported  with  apparent  authority 
by  Wilfred  Burchett,  are  not  only  quite  com- 
patible with  our  official  objectives — if  they 
are  agreed  to  in  the  settlement  and  endorsed 
by  Hanoi,  by  Moscow,  and  not  Inconceivably 
by  Peking,  the  President  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  about. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  evident  that  our  tremendous  bomb- 
ing of  military  Installations,  bridges, 
railroads,  and  even  residential  sections 
at  the  edge  of  Hanoi  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  a  horrendous  mistake.  It  has 
utterly  failed  to  achieve  its  objectives. 
Infiltration  of  troops  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  into  the  south  through 
Laos  or  directly  through  the  demilita- 
rized zone  has  not  only  continued,  but 
has  increased  while  the  bombing  has 
been  going  on. 

In  addition  our  bombing  seems  to  have 
stiffened  the  resolve  of  the  leaders  and 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  and  has 
set  back,  rather  than  accelerated,  the 
prospects  for  an  armistice  and  cease-fire. 
Assuming  enemy  bombs  were  being 
dropped  on  the  United  States,  would  we 
Americans  for  one  minute  consider  en- 
gaging In  conversations  with  the  enemy 
for  an  armistice  and  cease-fire?  Or,  to 
take  an  actual  case,  during  World  War 
II  the  British  determination  to  resist 
German  aggression  was  strengthened, 
rather  than  weakened,  by  the  Luftwaffe's 
continuing  bombing  of  London.  We  ap- 
plauded the  British  as  heroes.  Should 
we  be  surprised  that  our  bombing  of 
Hanoi  has  had  the  similar  effect  of  stif- 
fening the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  re- 
sist, and  casting  them  as  heroes  to  a 
large  segment  of  world  opinion,  particu- 
larly in  the  Asiatic  world?  One  thing 
should  have  become  clear:  we  cannot 
bomb  our  way  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Militarists  in  Washington  have  un- 
duly influenced  President  Johnson.  I 
consider  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay's  recent 
statement  that  we  should  turn  our  air 
power  loose  and  bomb  the  enemy  back 
Into  the  stone  age  to  be  terribly  danger- 


^  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our 
?Jnied  Forces  should  not  be  permitted 
^ake  political  and  policy  decisions. 

State  Secretory  Dean  Rusk  also  con- 
finiips  to  give  President  Johnson  bad 
See.  in  his  recent  news  conference 
tot  before  the  President  annoimced  the 
dKn  to  resume  bombing.  Secretary 
Busk  said: 

We  cannot  stop  our  mlUtary  actions  in- 
Jng  the  bombing  while  they  continue 
their  military  actions  of  Invasion. 

Secretary  Rusk  ignores  the  fact  that 
historically  there  never  was  a  North 
?feS«ici  a  south  Vietnam.  He  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954,  which  Secretary  John  Foster 
IJulles  approved,  stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
naraUel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
Ke  considered  as  constituting  a  poUtlcal 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Secretary    Rusk    claims    that    45,0()0 
hard-core  North  Vietnamese  regular  sol- 
diers have  infiltrated  across  the  deinar- 
cation  Une  from  North  Vietnam  Into 
South  Vietnam.    But  should  he  not  add 
that  much  of  this  infiltration  from  the 
north    began    only    after    the    United 
States  began  bombing  North  Vietnam  to 
February  1965?    And  should  he  not  add 
that  the  United  States  has  brought  Into 
South  Vietnam  approximately  50,000  sol- 
diers from  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
2  000  combat  engineers  of  the  Philip- 
pine RepubUc?    This  more  than  offset 
the  numbers  attributed  to  North  Viet- 
nam    Furthermore,    our    Government 
has  given  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
more  than  $150  million  additional  aid 
and  more  than  $100  million  additional 
aid  to  President  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pine RepubUc.    Assistance   from   these 
allies,   so-called,   is   being   obtained   at 
American  taxpayers'  expense.    In  addi- 
tion we  are  maintaining  by  our  subsi- 
dies and  aid  the  few  thousand  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  soldiers. 

Officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  would  hotly  deny  that  the 
foreign   soldiers   we   have   transported, 
armed,  and  maintained  to  fight  along 
with  us  in  South  Vietnam  are  merce- 
naries such  as  Britain  used  In  our  own 
Revolutionary  War.    In  truth,  the  only 
difference  Is  that  King  George  HI  and 
Lord  North,  his  Prime  Minister,  paid  the 
rulers  of  Hesse  Cassel  some  thousands  of 
pounds  for  the  Hessians  to  fight  against 
the  forces  of  liberation  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury who  rose  up  against  British  oppres- 
sion of  her   13   Colonies   In  America; 
and  we  are  making  the  same  sort  of 
deal  or  purchase  In  the  20th  century.    It 
is  a  wise  saying  that  "Those  who  fail  to 
understand  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it." 

And  who  are  the  heroic  men  we  call 
our  allies  in  South  Vietnam?  Of  the  10 
generals  who  overthrew  the  Saigon  ci- 
vilian govenunent  In  June  1965,  nine 
fought  with  the  French  Colonial  Army 
forces  against  the  forces  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  seeking  to  free  all  Viet- 
nam and  what  Is  now  Cambodia  and 
Laos  from  the  French  colonial  oppres- 
sors. The  National  Liberation  Front 
forces  were  then  termed  Vietmlnh,  now 
Vietcong.  Only  one  of  the  10  fought 
with  the  rebels,  or  Vietmlnh.    The  re- 


maining nine  were  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers In  the  French  Army.  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  was  also  born  and  reared  m 
Hanoi,  in  North  Vietnam,  and  was  also 
training  as  a  pUot  in  the  French  Air 
Force  at  the  time  his  feUow  countrymen 
were  surroundiiig  Dienblenphu  and  fight- 
ing the  Uberatlon  of  their  country. 
Let  us  face  it:  We  are  fighting  to  support 
the  tories  of  Vietnam.  We  Americans 
who  like  to  consider  ourselves  the  most 
revolutionary  people  on  earth,  have  ap- 
parently become  the  most  unrevolutlon- 

^It  seems  evident  that  Secretary  Rusk 
has  discarded  the  program  of  a  peaceful 
solution.    Thus  far  he  has  never  stated 
clearly  whether  he  would  be  wilUng  to 
permit  representatives  of  the  National 
Uberation  Front,  or  VC,  to  be  repre- 
sented at  a  conference  seeking  peace  as 
independent   delegates— independent   of 
the  Saigon  regime  of  Ky  and  of  the  Hanoi 
regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.    If  a  conference 
can  be  arranged  to  seek  a  cease-fire  In 
Vietnam  either  under  the  authority  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  or 
by  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954  in  some  Asiatic  city,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  Secretary  Rusk:  "Are  you  wUlmg 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or 
VC,  be  represented  by  delegates  of  their 
own  choice  Independent  of  the  delega- 
tions of  the  Hanoi  and  Saigon  regimes? 
Will  you  sit  down  with  three  NFL  or  VC 
delegates  of  their  own  choice,  alongside 
three  delegates  from  the  United  States 
and  three  delegates  each  from  the  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  regimes?' 

Judging  from  the  continmng  attitude 
of  our  Secretary  of  State,  I  fear  that  he 
will  advise  the  President  against  permit- 
ting the  Vietcong  to  participate  as  In- 
dependent delegates  In  any  conference. 
If  that  view  prevails,  then  the  blood- 
letting will  continue  and  thousands  more 
Vietnamese  civilians,  men,  women,  and 
chUdren.  will  be  killed,  wotmded.  or  ter- 
ribly burned  by  our  napalm  bombing; 
and  thousands  more  American  soldiers 
and  airmen  wUl  be  killed  and  wounded 
and  afflicted  with  the  plague,  malaria, 
and  other  tropical  diseases. 

Our  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  a  mis- 
take is  particularly  unfortunate  because 
other  circumstances  have  made  this  an 
opportune  moment  for  seeking  peace. 
China  Is  convulsed  with  Inner  turmoil. 
The  Soviet  leaders,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
seem  eager  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

What  better  moment  in  recent  years 
could  there  be  than  right  at  this  time, 
today,  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
about  a  conference  to  lead  to  a  cease-fire 
and  an  armistice?  Hanoi  and  the  Viet- 
cong may  want  peace  or  may  not  want 
peace,  but  we  should  at  least  strive  to 
our  utmost  to  bring  them  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  How  can  that  be  accomplished 
when  our  Secretary  of  State  is  evasive 
and  his  statements  and  attitude  contra- 
dict the  statements  of  our  President 
that  he  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything 
to  achieve  peace? 

Secretary  Rusk  frequently  speaks 
about  dastardly  sneak  attacks  In  the 
nighttime  by  the  Vietcong.  I  hope  he  is 
not  trying  to  rewrite  American  history. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  Christmas  night 
in  1776  when  George  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  and.  In  sUence,  and  with  a 


small  force,  defeated  the  dl^lnken  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton  under  the  command  of 
General  Rahl  and  captured  950  of  them, 
killing  General  Rahl.   We  term  it  a  great 
victory  and  a  turning  point  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.    Perhaps  Secretary  Rusk 
would  have  called  that  a  dastardly  sneak 
attack  as  he  so-called  the  Vieteong  at- 
tack at  Plelku  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  President,  no  longer  do  we  hear 
the  claim  from  Hanoi  that  peace  ne- 
gotiations must  be  preceded  by  a  with- 
drawal   of    American    troops.      Today 
Hanoi's  only  condition  for  negotiations 
apparently  is  a  cessation  of  American 
bombing.    This  is  significant.    Also  sig- 
nificant was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  recent  appeal 
to  Pope  Paul  VI.    Despite  the  views  of 
State  Secretary  Rusk,  it  is  clear  we  could 
move  toward  negotiations  by  stopping  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  by  an- 
nouncing that  It  win  not  be  resumed 
unless  It  should  become  evident  the  rulers 
of  Hanoi  and  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  Vietnam  do  not  under 
any  circumstances  agree  to  join  us  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  an  armistice  and  a 
cease-fire.  . 

So  long  as  we  pursue  our  present 
course  our  supposed  friends  and  allies 
such  as  De  Gaulle  and  the  people  of 
France,  West  Germany,  India.  Japan, 
and  other  nations  will  continue  to  become 
increasingly  hostile  to  us.  Our  European 
allies  want  no  part  of  this  war  and  have 
offered  nothing  but  criticism.  The 
Philippine  Government  has  sent  only 
token  aid  to  us.  Japan  with  an  army  of 
250  000  has  done  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary. In  Japan  there  have  been  riots 
against  the  United  States.  Our  reservoir 
of  good  will  throughout  the  world  is  be- 
ing poisoned  by  our  own  shortsighted  In- 
volvement in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  the  United  States  rather  than  North 
Vietnam,  which  is  being  termed  an  ag- 
gressor nation. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  assertions 
of  North  Vietnam  aggression  and  Dean 
Rusk's  repetition  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  the  north,  it  is  self-evident  that 
this  Is  an  internal  turmoil,  an  insurrec- 
tion or  civil  war  In  a  country  of  no  stra- 
tegic or  economic  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  confiict  in  Vietnam  is  not  and  has 
never  been  similar  to  aggression  by  the 
forces  of  North  Korea  and  finally  by  vol- 
unteers from  Red  China  against  the 
forces  of  South  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations.  Tills  fundamental  fact  must  be 
accepted.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  even  one  Chinese 
soldier  fighting  against  us  In  Vietnam. 

The  truth  must  be  accepted  that  we 
are  Involved  In  an  insurrection,  or  a  civil 
war,  in  Vietnam,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  In  his  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  referred  to  that 
conflict  as  an  insurrection. 

Under  the  Geneva  accords,  Ho  cm 
Minh  and  the  rulers  of  Hanoi  expected 
and  wanted  an  election  In  1956.  Those 
pledged  free  elections  written  in  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  were  never  held,  due  to 
the  actions  of  our  own  CIA  officials  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  then  President  Diem 
of  South  Vietnam  called  them  off. 

Very  definitely.  Instead  of  piling  one 
mistake  on  top  of  another,  our  adminis- 
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tration  leaders  should  disregard  the  on- 
to-victory  advice  of  Gen.  Curt|s  LeMay, 
other  militarists,  and  Secretary  Dean 
Riisk.  : 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  conlmitted  to 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  more  ^an  one- 
third  of  our  combat-reads)  ground 
forces,  more  than  one-half  ofiour  com- 
bat-ready airpower,  and  the  entire 
7th  Fleet,  which  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  naval  power,  and  is  the 
most  powerful  war  fleet  that  I  has  ever 
plied  any  ocean  at  any  time  ii  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  ! 

Before  it  is  too  late,  we  should  seek 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  a!  situation 
that  is  daily  becoming  more  dangerous 
and  intolerable.  Let  us  work  jharder  to 
try  to  accomplish  a  cease-fire,  i  Perhaps, 
as  a  result  of  a  conference,  aB  of  Viet- 
nam, or  all  of  what  was  the  Indb-Chlnese 
empire — North  and  South  |  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos — could  b«  neutral- 
ized, and  could  then  be,  as  that  area  has 
always  been,  a  barrier  against  aggression 
from  China. 

Let  us,  Mr.  President,  foUol?  the  ad- 
vice of  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  and  of 
Gen.  James  Gavin,  the  former  lAmbassa- 


dor  to  France,  and  tell  the  world  that  we 


Armed 
en,  when 


would  be  willing  to  withdraw 
Forces  to  our  coastal  bases 
lasting  peace  has  apparently  been 
achieved  and  a  stable  government  has 
apparently  been  established  in  what  is 
now  South  Vietnam,  we  should  agree  to 
gradually  bring  our  troops  htme  from 
Vietnam,  maintaining  perhaps  one 
coastal  base  there,  and  permii  the  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia  to  solve  their  own 
problems  without  interference!  from  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  World,  and 
achieve  that  freedom  for  which  they 
hoped  when  they  caused  the  French  to 
give  up  their  Indo-Chinese  colonial  em- 
pire by  withdrawal  of  240,000  troops 
commencing  in  September  19M- 

With  Communist  China  cortvulsed  by 
internal  turmoil,  the  present  I  time  and 
the  immediate  future  present  pn  oppor- 
tune time  to  continue  most  earnestly 
efforts  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


THE 


NEED   FOR   A    STRONG  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  POLICY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  k*resldent, 
there  are  many  issues  of  impor|;ance  fac- 
ing the  Congress  as  we  begin  the  90th 
session.  None,  however.  Is  more  urgent 
or  more  demanding  of  immediate  con- 
structive action  than  the  crisis  presented 
by  the  deplorable  state  of  our  [merchant 
marine.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  understands 
that  any  better  than  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  HARJrKE  in  the 
chair) .  j 

Mr.  President,  this  crisis  presents  not 
only  a  grave  danger,  but  an  imipinent  se- 
rious threat  to  the  well-being  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,    j 

It  has  often  been  said — and  it  is  true — 
that  the  merchant  marine  is  the  fourth 
arm  of  our  defense.  Every  tii^e  we  face 
international  problems  of  trouble,  the 
American  merchant  marine  plbys  an  in- 
valuable role  in  any  effort  we  make  over- 
seas. 

Without  an  adequate  merchtot  marine 
the  United  States  cannot  possibly  have 
an  adequate  defense.    Withoi^t  an  ade- 


quate merchant  marine,  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  realize  its  eco- 
nomical potential  in  foreign  trade. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are 
now  carrying— this  is  a  startling  figure — 
only  8  percent  of  our  foreign  waterborne 
trade,  a  trade  that  amounted  to  $32.6  bil- 
lion in  1965.  According  to  Lloyds  Reg- 
ister of  Shipping,  the  United  States  has 
dropped  to  10th  in  the  world's  shipbuild- 
ing statistics.  While  the  world  fleet  has 
increased  by  61  percent  in  the  last  15 
years,  America's  privately  owned  fleet  has 
decreased  by  24.5  percent. 

Today  only  some  871  merchant  ships 
are  under  the  U.S.  flag.  Approximately 
only  100  can  be  considered  modem  or  can 
sustain  speeds  of  20  knots  or  more  an 
hour.  The  remainder  of  the  ships  gen- 
erally are  World  War  n  ships.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  block  obsolescence 
of  these  ships.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
in  the  flrst  180  days  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  U,  there  were 
519  American  ships  sunk  by  enemy  sub- 
marines. The  submarines  in  the  fleets 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  today 
have  been  Increasing  in  number  and  be- 
coming more  modem  since  that  time. 

We  have  1,500  World  War  n  vessels  in 
our  national  defense  reserve  fleet.  These 
same  reserve  fleet  ships  were  described 
by  former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Forrestal  in  1947  as  "makeshift  jobs,  us- 
ing practically  any  kind  of  propulsion 
power." 

We  have  had  to  activate  153  of  these 
old  tubs  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $500,000  per  ves- 
sel. By  1975  most  of  the  ships  in  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  will  be 
30  to  35  years  old.  clearly  obsolete  and 
In  most  cases  practically  useless. 

Further,  our  nonsubsidized  tramp  fleet 
cannot  replace  Its  World  War  n  built 
vessels  at  a  cost  that  makes  replacement 
feasible.  As  such,  10  years  from  now  we 
may  no  longer  have  an  unsubsldized 
tramp  fleet  operating  even  though  70  per- 
cent of  Its  total  general  cargo  capacity  is 
presently  in  Government  service  carrying 
supplies  to  Vietnam. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  sad  and 
dangerous  position  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, at  a  time  when  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  fleet  is  made  shockingly  clear  by 
the  fact  that  98  percent  of  the  supplies 
going  to  Vietnam  is  being  carried  by 
merchant  vessels. 

Our  Vietnam  experience  Is  absolute 
and  indisputable  proof  that  the  require- 
ment for  a  strong  and  modern  merchant 
marine  is  as  valid  today  as  when  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stated : 

War  has  proved  to  the  American  people 
that  a  strong  Merchant  Marine  Is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  nation  as  a  powerful  Army  and 

Navy. 

President  Elsenhower  concluded  that — 

We  were  caught  flat-footed  In  both  World 
Wars  because  we  relied  too  much  upwn  for- 
eign owned  and  operated  shipping  to  carry 
our  cargoes  abroad  and  to  bring  critically 
needed  supplies  to  this  country.  I  consider 
the  Merchant  Marine  to  be  our  fourth  arm 
of  defense  and  vital  to  the  stability  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  trade. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 
If  the  domestic  merchant  fleet  so  stra- 
tegic to  the  nation's  economy  and  Its  de- 


fense Is  to  be  kept  alive — and  It  must 
Government  must  lend  a  hand. 

President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  haa 
stated: 

A  strong  merchant  marine  Is  a  guarantee 
of  national  security  and  economic  stabli- 
Ity.  .  .  .  Even  at  Its  present  level,  it  earni 
or  conserves  almost  $1  billion  of  foreign  ex- 
change  every  year,  making  It  a  major  factor 
In  our  balance  of  payments  position. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  quite  clear  then 
that  our  national  policy  as  enunciated 
by  our  Presidents  is  one  advocating  a 
strong  and  adequate  merchant  marine. 
Congress,  of  course,  expressed  that  policy 
clearly  in  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  and  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Why 
then,  Mr.  President,  with  such  clear  ex- 
pressions of  policy  Is  our  merchant 
marine  on  the  brink  of  disaster? 

I  woiUd  suggest  that  the  obvious  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  is  that  a  strong  mer- 
cliant  marine  policy — or  any  policy— is 
only  effective  if  it  is  followed  by  thought- 
ful planning,  necessary  financing,  and 
full  implementation. 

We  must  plan,  finance,  and  implement 
our  merchant  marine  policy  immediate- 
ly— while  we  still  have  a  merchant  fleet. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  what 
we  want.  The  budget  recently  proposed 
by  the  administration  would  allocate 
$143  million  for  the  construction  of  13 
new  vessels.  I  tliink  about  four  times 
that  many  ships  would  be  a  more  realistic 
program  for  1  fiscal  year.  And  the 
program  for  any  one  fiscal  year  must  be 
part  of  an  overall  program  for  building 
a  strong  and  adequate  merchant  marine 
and  for  maintaining  such  a  fleet.  We 
cannot  continue  to  go  from  year  to  year 
appropriating  a  pittance  for  ship  con- 
struction. We  must  devise  and  imple- 
ment a  specific  and  detailed  multiyear 
revitalization  program.  The  security  of 
this  Nation  demands  such  action  with- 
out delay. 

A  necessary  issue  for  determination 
in  any  such  revitalization  program,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  of  the  proper  location 
and  functioning  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Last  year  it  was  excluded 
from  the  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  remains  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  determining  the 
proper  role  and  placement  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  I  would  urge  that 
the  criteria  to  be  followed  is  that  it  be 
constituted  and  located  within  the  Gov- 
ernment in  that  way  which  will  best 
contribute  to  the  revitalization  and 
strengthening  of  our  merchant  marine. 
The  Maritime  Administration  must  be 
in  a  position  to  make  its  budgetary  re- 
quirements known  and  appreciated.  It 
must  be  able  to  speak  with  a  strong  and 
easily  heard  voice  when  national  policies 
affecting  transportation  needs  are  being 
enunciated,  developed,  and  implemented. 
The  Maritime  Administration  must  be  In 
a  position  to  successfully  carry  out  a 
program  that  will  assure  the  United 
States  the  strongest  merchant  fleet  in 
the  world. 

Whether  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Maritime  Administration  is  the 
best  way  to  meet  these  needs  is  not  cer- 
tain, although  many  organizations  and 
persons  have  taken  a  firm  stand  In  sup- 
port of  that  position.    They  may  well  be 


«h5olutely    correct.    I    would    caution, 
foweve?   that  the  establishment  of  an 
tadependent  agency  per  se  is  not  neces- 
^rily  the   salvation   of   the   merchant 
marine.    Too  often  I  have  seen  inde- 
^dent  agencies  be  ineffective  in  com- 
peting for  the  budget  dollar.    Too  often 
the  advice  and  urgings  of  an  independent 
agency  have  gone  unheeded  against  the 
dta  of  Cabinet  level  department  demands 
Further,  formation  of  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  would  mean 
Cabinet  level  planning  of  national  trans- 
nortation  policies  in  the  Department  of 
^ansportation    without    the    maritime 
needs  and  views  being  represented.   This 
could  be  crucial  as  the  containerization 
revolution   and   other   changes   in    the 
maritime  field  place  increased  impor- 
tance upon  intermodal  transportation 
relationships. 

I  make  these  comments  now  not  to 
indicate  a  specific  preference  for  location 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  for  that 
is  a  decision  that  must  be  made  after  full 
congressional  study.  My  purpose  at  this 
stage  is  merely  to  point  out  those  con- 
siderations which  readily  indicate  that 
we  must  not  let  our  entirely  justified  zeal 
for  strengthening  the  merchant  marine 
delude  us  into  thinking  that  an  inde- 
pendent agency  is  an  automatic  cure-all. 
We  must  study  the  issue  more  closely  to 
assure  that  we  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  and  our  merchant  marine 
rather  than  act  only  in  deference  to  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  spoken  at 
excessive  length  today  of  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  upgrading  and  strengthening  our 
merchant  marine,  but  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  more  concerned  with  the  dangers 
to  America  presented  by  the  current  state 
of  our  merchant  fleet.  Nor  could  I  be 
more  sincere  in  my  conviction  that  the 
Immediate  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands that  Congress  meet  this  challenge 
with  a  meaningful  and  effective  program 
to  assure  us  the  world's  strongest  and 
most  efficient  merchant  marine. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  commit  them- 
selves fully  on  this  vital  issue  and  to 
work  diligently  to  strengthen  our  secu- 
rity and  sovereignty  upon  the  seas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
has  spoken  on  this  matter.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  far  from 
adequate.  The  American  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  very  badly  neglected. 

There  have  been  many  false  assump- 
tions made  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
such  as  the  assumption  that  we  can 
safely  rely  upon  airpower  to  get  us  to  the 
scene  of  a  conflagration.  That  assump- 
tion has  proven  to  be  totally  Inconsistent. 
It  has  also  been  assumed  that  we  can 
rely  upon  foreign  ships  to  provide  our 
needs  in  case  of  emergency,  that  we  can 
rely  upon  the  next  war  being  no  greater 
than  the  Vietnam  conflict,  or  that  we  can 
rely  upon  the  next  war  being  an  atomic 

■   WOT" 

Those  assumptions  have  all  proven  to 
be  imsound. 

The  Senator  Is  correct,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, when  he  points  out  that  for  a  great 


many  reasons,  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
as  envisioned  in  earUer  Congresses  and 
In  the  laws  that  Congress  has  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  is  absolutely  necessary 
In  our  national  interest. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  making  this  statement. 

As  one  of  the  many  Senators  repre- 
senting maritime  States,  I  am  extremely 
proud  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Commerce.  ^^     ^  .. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  is  chairman  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  and 
chairs  that  subcommittee  very  effectively. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] ,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine would  be  in  a  much  worse  plight 
than  it  is. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "World  Shipbuilding  Set 
Mark  in  1966  for  Third  Year  in  Row," 
published  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  to- 
day imder  a  London  dateline.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  article  states 
that  Japan  last  year  produced  47  per- 
cent of  the  world's  total  of  6,700,000  tons 
of  shipping  and  compared  to  that  figure 
the  U.S.  production  was  167,000  tons  of 
sliipping. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  those  Inter- 
ested in  the  merchant  marine  to  read 

the  article. 

ExHiBrr  1 

World  Shipbuildino  Set  Maek  in  1966  roR 
THran  Year  in  Row 
London.— The  world's  shipyards  set  a 
peacetime  production  record  in  1966  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.  Total  launchlngs 
reached  14,307,202  tons,  up  2,091.385  tons 
from  the  year-earlier  total  of  12,215.817  tons, 
according  to  Uoyds"  annual  summary. 

The  summary  doesn't  Include  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China,  but  East  Ger- 
many's output  was  included  lor  the  first 
time. 

Japan's  output  last  year  of  6.700.000  tons, 
representing  46.7%  of  the  world  total,  was 
up  considerably  from  the  year-earlier  5.363,- 
232  tons. 

West  Germany,  the  second  largest  ship- 
builder, launched  1,184,470  tons  In  1966,  up 
from  1.023,429  tons  a  year  earlier.  The  only 
other  countries  to  top  the  1,000.000-ton  mark 
were  Sweden,  with  1,160,364.  down  from 
1  170  048.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
l!o84!229  against  1.073.074.  The  U.S. 
launched  167.321  tons  last  year,  off  from  269.- 
921  tons  In  1965. 

The  five  largest  ships  launched  last  year 
were  built  In  Japan. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  with  reference  to  the  vital 
importance  of  a  modern,  well-equipped 
merchant  marine  to  the  defense  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  made  a  very 
apt  remark  a  moment  ago  when  he  said 
that  our  merchant  marine  fleet  would  be 
in  even  worse  condition  than  it  is  at 


present  were  it  not  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagntjsonI  has  today  given  notice 
to  the  Senate  of  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility for  all  Americans. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  live  on  the 
inland  seas,  as  I  do,  on  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  or  gulf  coasts,  as  so  many  of  us 
do,  or  in  Kansas  or  Nevada,  the  strength 
of  our  merchant  marine  affects  inti- 
mately the  lives  of  each  of  us.  The  ob- 
ligation to  insure  that  we  have  a  strong 
and  effective  program  to  produce  the 
world's  most  efficient  merchant  marine 
is  an  obligation  which  bears  heavily  on 
each  one  of  us. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  again 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  present 
condition  of  the  merchant  marine,  re- 
minding us  of  the  concern  which  has 
been  voiced  by  many  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  past,  that  we 
not  allow  ourselves  to  depend  entirely  on 
foreign  bottoms. 

I  would  hope,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  urged  us.  that  we  will 
assume  a  responsibility  to  inform  our- 
selves fully  on  this  vital  issue  and  work 
diligently  to  strengthen  our  security  and 
sovereignty  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  asks 
us  to  do  this  out  of  the  background  of 
his  many  years  of  experience  in  this 
field,  but  any  student  of  history  under- 
stands, as  President  Eisenhower  elo- 
quently testified,  that  we  were  caught 
flatfooted  in  both  World  Wars  because  we 
relied  on  foreign-owned  and  operated 
shipping  to  carry  our  cargoes  abroad  and 
to  bring  critically  needed  supplies  to  this 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  men- 
tioned. President  Eisenhower  also 
stated — 

I  consider  the  Merchant  Marine  to  be  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense  and  vital  to  the  sta- 
bility and  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade. 

This  concern  has  also  been  voiced  by 
President  Roosevelt,  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  by  President  Johnson. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  making  high  on  our  list  the 
obligation— In  this  session  of  Congress — 
and  the  responsibility  to  respond  to  the 
as  yet  unmet  needs  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
times  of  rapid  war,  or  as  some  would 
say,  revolutionary  change,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  clearly  identify  the  ob- 
jectives or  the  players  clearly  without  a 
scorecard. 

Such  circumstances  exist  today  as  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  ponders 
a  rapidly  changing  world  and  how  to  up- 
date American  policy  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities. 

When  I  flrst  came  to  Congress  two 
decades  ago,  Europe  lay  in  shambles,  and 
the  twin  threats  of  despair  and  aggres- 
sion presented  dire  prospects  for  their, 
as  well  as  our,  security.  Fortunately,  the 
bipartisan  leadership  in  Congress,  led  by 
such  men  as  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
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Vandenberg  and  the  then  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois,  Everett  Dir^ sen,  pre- 
vailed over  the  voices  of  obstniction  and 
isolation,  and  led  our  country  i^to  a  dar- 
ing era  of  international  cooperation. 

I  was  present  in  the  House  >  Chamber 
In  1948  when  Everett  Dirksen!  prevailed 
upon  a  group  of  House  Republicans,  10 
of  whom  serve  under  his  leadership  in 
the  Senate  today,  to  support  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  which  led  to  the  economic 
and  political  rebirth  of  Western  Europe. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  cohsistently 
urged  a  policy  of  flexibility  and  under- 
standing toward  our  partners  and  our 
competitors  in  Europe.  Just  as  consist- 
ently I  have  stood  with  him,  frequently 
in  the  face  of  substantial  opposition. 
Today  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
situation  in  Europe  that  is  perhaps  more 
challenging  than  it  was  in  the  aptermath 
of  World  War  II.  For  United  States- 
European  relations  now  demand  subtle 
diplomacy  and  imaginative  j  probing 
rather  than  simply  bold  thfust  and 
counterthrust.  A  number  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  are  joining  in  a  resolu- 
tion authored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  designed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  fabric  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Europe,  and  intended  to  Stimulate 
the  same  kind  of  constructive  nonparti- 
san debate  that  made  the  forward-look- 
ing American  policies  of  the  postwar 
period  a  reality.  I 

The  impetus  for  calling,  at  this  time, 
for  a  reasoned  dialog  on  our  national 
policy  toward  Europe  has  been  develop- 
ing for  some  time.  For  my  owp  part,  I 
have  addressed  myself  to  the  nied  for  a 
new  set  of  definitions  and  objectives  in 
American-European  relations  ^or  some 
time.  Last  April  I  called  for  a  Reassess- 
ment of  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
calling  it  "essential  and  overduf."  Last 
October  I  suggested  that  the  adrtiinistra- 
tion  consider  convening  a  NATCJ  summit 
conference  to  examine  the  newjrequire- 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
in  the  areas  of  expanded  East-West 
trade,  nonproliferatlon  of  nucleir  weap- 
ons and  coordinated  aid  to  the  vinderde- 
veloped  nations. 

In  all  these  examinations  anid  state- 
ments on  foreign  policy,  I  soufeht  and 
received  the  encouragement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  my  leader  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that,  with  [his  un- 
common insight  into  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  foreign  policy  deliberation,  the 
minority  party  will  make  a  suljstantial 
and  vital  contribution  to  the  revalua- 
tion of  American  policy  toward!  Europe 
and  the  design  of  a  new  era  ojf  inter- 
national cooperation  that  new  circum- 
stances now  demand. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  certa  In  press 
comments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  days  I  make  this  statement  to- 
day, rather  than  waiting  until  t^e  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  New  ;York  is 
submitted,  which  I  assiune  will  take  place 
in  a  few  days.  ' 

I  was  at  home  during  the  Lincoln  re- 
cess, eating  good,  old  Kentucky  Country 
ham,  and  visiting  with  my  constituents: 
and,  to  my  amazement,  newspaper  arti- 
cles stated  that  I  was  a  part  of  a  great 
revolution  against  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate.  I  am  not'  a  part 
of  any  revolution,  and  neither  is  iny  col- 


league, the  Senator  from  New  York ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  record  is 
set  straight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  per- 
mit me  to  confirm  every  word  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  uttered.  A 
revolt  is  not  taking  place.  This  is  strictly 
an  extrapolation  of  our  beloved  friends 
of  the  press,  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  any  such  concern. 

On  the  contrary — I  state  this  as  a 
fact — the  first  person  to  whom  I  delivered 
a  copy  of  the  draft  of  the  resolution  on 
which  I  have  been  working  was  our  own 
minority  leader.  Indeed,  I  delivered  a 
copy  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  as  was 
proper. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  these  assurances.  I  have  the  greatest 
desire  that  the  leaders  of  our  party  in 
the  Senate  may  join  in  this  effort.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  completely  creditable  to  them 
and  entirely  consistent  with  the  history 
of  Senator  Dirksen  in  the  House.  I 
served  in  the  House,  too,  at  precisely  the 
same  time  that  Senator  Morton  served. 
There,  I  witnessed  the  leadership  of 
Everett  Dirksen  in  respect  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
hailed  as  a  very  considerable  change  in 
his  own  policy,  inasmuch  as  prior  to  that 
time  he,  like  Senator  Vandenberg,  had 
had  very  grave  doubts  about  the  extent 
of  international  involvement  in  which 
the  United  States  should  engage. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the 
matter,  we  will  submit  the  resolution 
within  a  day  or  two.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  resolution  may  be  considered 
in  the  great  tradition  of  Senator  Van- 
denberg, the  name  properly  invoked  by 
Senator  Morton,  as  an  alternative  prop- 
osition, to  be  debated  and  considered  by 
Congress,  without  regard  to  party,  al- 
though apparently  it  will  be  advanced 
primarily  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  that  some  12 
members  of  the  minority  are  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Mansfield  resolution.  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  their  being  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  as  well. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  are  pledging  ourselves  to  is  a  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  in  depth,  and  the 
difference  in  approach  which  has  now 
been  widely  discussed  in  the  press  is 
whether  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed imllaterally  and  pull  out  troops  or 
whether  the  troop  puUout  must  be  an 
element  in  a  much  larger  deliberation, 
negotiation,  and  consideration,  and  if  so, 
what  it  shall  be. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  that  matter  in 
connection  with  the  resolution,  and 
Senator  Morton — he  is  especially  gifted 
in  this  field— and  other  Senators  will 
address  themselves  to  it,  as  well. 

The  world  knows  that  without  solid 
support — at  least  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle — this  whole  effort  is  relatively 
meaningless.  It  would  just  be  an  effort 
by  one  Senator,  which  has  been  made  be- 
fore and  will  be  made  again,  but  it  would 
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not  have  an  impact  such  as  I  have  in 
mind  upon  national  or  world  policy 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky joins  me  in  hoping  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  join  with  us,  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  already  agreed  to  do  so 
and  that  hope  includes  Senator  Dirksen 
and  Senator  Hickenlooper,  and  other 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ren- 
dered a  most  significant  and  historic 
service  In  joining  with  me  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  that  his  sponsorship  and 
mine  provide  a  balance  to  this  effort 
and  a  sense  of  security  with  respect  to  it, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  Senators  and  of 
many  Americans. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator.  Quite 
apart  from  our  personal  friendship. 
This  is  a  historic  contribution  and  may 
lead  to  very  historic  consequences,  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  Europe  has  been 
sort  of  put  on  the  back  burner  instead 
of  being  the  matter  of  pressing  interest 
that  it  should  be.  This  resolution,  jux- 
taposed to  the  Mansfield  resolution,  may 
very  well  be  the  catalyst  which  will  en- 
able us  to  crystallize  United  States- 
European  poUcy  in  a  much  more  effec- 
tive way. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  generous  remarks, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
In  this  endeavor. 


CHINA  STRUGGLE  WILL  SET  BACK 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  completing 
its  compilation  on  the  economy  of  Com- 
munist China.  Our  study  is  already  in 
galley  form  and  going  through  the  final 
touches  for  publication.  Meanwhile  we 
are  going  ahead  with  plans  for  hearings 
early  in  April,  if  not  before  then. 

It  is  perhaps  the  understatement  of  the 
week  to  say  that  some  extremely  impor- 
tant things  are  going  on  in  Ciiina.  And 
it  would  be  a  foolhardy  person  who 
would  presume  to  understand  them  all. 
But  by  piecing  together  opinions  from 
various  experts  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  it  Is  possible  to  obtain  revealing 
insights.  For  one  thing,  some  of  those 
who  know  most  about  the  situation  feel 
that  military  preparedness  and  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  armament  Is  not  a 
strain  on  the  massive  China  economy. 
They  believe  that  It  Is  an  undertaking 
that  China  can  afford  and  that  it  could 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  even  with  heavy 
military  expenditures.  But  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  experts  believe  that  the 
present  turmoil  between  Mao  and  his 
opponents  is  delaying  China  by  at  least 
3  years. 

It  is  this  that  could  slow  the  country's 
growth.  China,  they  point  out,  is  mov- 
ing from  an  agricultural  to  an  Industrial 
country.  And  at  that  stage  a  nation  is 
extremely  vulnerable  to  massive  work 
stoppages,  transportation  dislocations, 
and  other  problems  created  by  the  cur- 
rent turmoil.  Moreover  the  internal  dis- 
turbances are  having  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  the  factory  managers  and  technicians. 
They  are  afraid  to  make  any  decisions 
for  fear  of  being  on  the  losing  side. 

In  one  sense  the  struggle  in  China 


seems  to  involve  resistance  by  technicians 
Mid  managers  to  Mao's  ideas  of  mass 
communes  of  workers  and  peasants, 
activated  by  revolutionary  fervor. 

After  earlier  economic  failures,  Mao 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  "great  leap" 
noiicy  and  to  adopt  more  conventional 
economic  techniques  which  proved  more 
successful.  But  this  apparently  afforded 
no  satisfaction  to  Mao.  who  sees  it  as  a 
shortfall  from  his  notions  about  a  revolu- 
tionary China. 

In  the  field  of  China-watching,  as  it  is 
called,  there  are  relatively  few  experts, 
but  perhaps  for  that  reason  they  are 
highly  cooperative,  and  our  staff  is  find- 
ing enthusiastic  response  in  our  search 
for  information.  We  have  approximately 
25  experts  who  are  now  helping  us  in  the 
study  and  in  planning  the  hearings. 

An  article  in  the  current  Forbes 
magazine  is  of  great  interest  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  China.  It  is  entitled 
"Great  Leap  Backwards?"  It  is  based  on 
a  telephone  interview  between  a  Forbes 
staff  writer  and  several  experts  on  China. 
This  kind  of  interchange  is  valuable,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  knowledge  about  this 
huge  enigmatic  nation.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Great  Leap  Backwards? — Here's  the  Eco- 
nomic Story  Behind  the  Political  Tur- 
moil IN  Red  China 

It's  not  only  In  Communist  China  that 
chaos  reigns;  chaos  reigns  In  the  newspapers, 
too.  Day  after  day,  the  headlines  tell  of  Red 
Guard  teenagers  rampaging  through  China's 
cities,  of  clashes  between  "pro-Mao"  and 
"anti-Mao"  forces,  of  strikes,  arrests,  execu- 
tions, suicides.  The  newspapers  report  every 
scrawl  on  every  wall.  But  what  does  It  all 
mean?  The  press  seems  as  confused  as  Its 
readers. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  the  editors  of 
Forbes  began  to  suspect  that,  basically,  the 
conflict  In  Communist  China  was  not  only 
an  Ideological  struggle  but  also  a  battle  over 
economic  policy.  In  checking  out  their  sur- 
mises the  editors  of  Forbes  discovered  that 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  90th  Congress  were  thinking  along 
the  same  lines.  The  committee,  In  fact.  Is 
planning  to  open  hearings  next  month  on 
the  economy  of  Communist  China. 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  The  Red  Army 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  economy  that 
stands  behind  It.  Interviewed  last  month  by 
Forbes,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, himself  a  Far  Eastern  expert  put  it  this 
way:  "Despite  the  failure  of  the  Great  Leap 
Forward,  China  has  continued  to  grow  and 
develop  economically.  Her  population  has 
risen  to  nearly  750  million,  people  with  in- 
telligence, talent  and  pride.  She  has  become 
a  nuclear  power,  a  power  that  today  throws 
a  shadow  over  all  of  East  and  South  Asia." 
In  preparation  for  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee recently  asked  25  specialists  on  Com- 
munist China  In  the  universities,  In  private 
research  organizations  like  the  Rand  Corp, 
and  In  the  Government  to  submit  papers  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Chinese  economy.  The 
committee  made  these  papers  available  to 
Forbes.  After  reading  them,  Forbes  reporters 
Interviewed  several  of  the  specialists.  Among 
them: 
Rand  Corp. 

Edwin  F.  Jones,  Research  Specialist.  Slno- 
Economlcs. 
Harvard  University 

Dr.   Dwlght    Perkins,    Professor    of    Slno- 
Economlce. 


University  of  Illinois 

Professor  Peter  Schran,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Slno-Economlcs. 
Brandeis  University 

Dr.  Ta-chung  Liu,  Professor  of  Slno- 
Ekjonomics. 

In  general  they  agreed  on  these  salient 
points: 

The  present  disorders  grew  out  of  a  division 
over  economic  policy. 

This  division  has  Its  roots  In  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  an  eco- 
nomic policy  launched  by  Mao  Tse-tung  In 
the  late  1950s.  It  sought  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  through  mass  action  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  not 
through  central  planning  and  strict  man- 
agerial controls.    It  was  a  f  all\u-e. 

Mao  finally  was  forced  to  abandon  the  pol- 
icy and  to  adopt  more  conventional  Com- 
munist methods  of  running  the  Chinese 
economy.  These  have  proved  a  notable  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless,  Mao  wants  to  resume  the 
Great  Leap  Forward.  The  anti-Mao  forces  In- 
sist the  result  will  again  be  failure,  that  It 
win  cost  them  the  Impressive  but  painful 
progress  of  recent  years. 

The  Russians  are  praying  for  the  anti- 
Mao  forces  to  win,  because  they  have  the 
same  economic  Ideas.  However,  they  can't 
Intervene  publicly,  since  Mao  would  then 
be  able  to  represent  his  opponents  as  pro- 
Russian  and,  therefore,  antl-Chlnese. 

The  turmoil  already  has  set  back  China's 
economic  progress  by  several  years.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  effect 
on  China's  military  capabilities  will  be  negl- 
glble. 

Here,  In  their  own  words.  Is  what  the 
China  experts  said : 

Q.:  What  about  the  economic  implications 
and  the  economic  forces  behind  the  disor- 
ders in  China?  And  are  people  justified  in 
saying,  "Oh,  this  is  good,  China  is  coming 
apart,  this  is  great"? 

Perkins:    I   think   one  has  to  begin  any 
discussion  of  the  present  situation  with  a 
very  brief  review  of  the  last  few  years.    First 
we  had  the  years  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward. 
In  the   Great  Leap  Forward  they  gave  all 
kinds  of  atuhorlty  to  the  Individual  party 
members  who  were  running   the  factories. 
They  allowed  them  to  make  all  kinds  of  de- 
cisions on  their  own.     The  Idea  was  that, 
somehow,  with  their  enthusiasm,  with  the 
energy — and  with  the  "thought  of  Mao,"  of 
course — It  would  be  possible  to  create  pro- 
duction miracles  without  real  co-ordination 
and  without  real  planning.    The  result,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  serious  crisis  In  both  agri- 
culture   and   Industry    which    lasted    about 
three  years,  1959  through  1962.    Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  period  of  substantial  recov- 
ery— we  perhaps  have  some  debate  among 
economists  In  the  field  on  this — but  by  1965 
China  was  nearing  the  levels  achieved  during 
1959.    Per-caplta  consumption  In  agriculture 
In  1966  had  almost  reached  the  levels  prior 
to  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  the  levels  of  1958. 
In  early  1966,  It  appeared  that  China  was 
ready  to  move  ahead  with  Its  Third  Plve- 
Year  Plan;  that  It  was  ready  to  begin  new 
construction   of   Industry.     China  was  also 
beginning  to  make  some  progress  In  agricul- 
ture, albeit  very  slowly.    Now,  what  has  been 
happening  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
to  some  extent  all  through  1966,  has  been 
a  kind  of  decision-making  paralysis.     Pro- 
duction in  existing  factories  has  gone  along 
more  or  less  as  before.     Nothing  very  new 
has  been  done;  no  new  investment,  no  new 
Five-Year  Plan. 

Jones:  I  would  go  along  with  the  trend  of 
thought  that  up  through  1965  China  had 
reached  substantial  recovery.  And  I  think 
the  indications  are  very  strong  that  a  Third 
Five-Year  plan  actually  did  exist,  that  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  types  of  pro- 
grams they  wanted.  I  think  that  a  large  part 
of  the  present  political  problem  is  the  ob- 
jection of  these  people  to  the  political-social- 
cultural  revolution  that  Mao  Is  putting  for- 


ward. They  object  now  because  it  was  in- 
terfering with  the  various  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Q.:  Mr.  Jones,  can  the  people  opposing 
Mao's  revolution  correctly  be  described  aa 
technocrats,  bureaucrats,  interested  in  pro- 
duction, in  getting  things  done,  far  more 
than  they  are  in  revolution,  in  ideology? 

Jones:  I  would  say  that  would  be  a  work- 
able description  even  though  it  might  distort 
the  picture  of  the  opposition  Into  one  of 
cautious  pragmatlsts.  I  think  that  some  of 
them  really  are  probably  thinking  more  of 
themselves.  They  just  don't  see  what  they 
are  going  to  gain  from  Mao's  agitating  society 
and  causing  this  upheaval. 

Liu:  The  debate  between  the  two  factions 
Is  entirely  within  the  context  of  Chinese, 
that  is  Maoist,  Communist.  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  two  groups, 
but  it  is  one  of  degree.  The  pure  Maoists 
look  upon  Maoism  not  as  Just  a  poUtlcal- 
economlc-soclal  philosophy  but  as  a  religion 
which  holds  the  solutions  for  everything. 
The  anti-Maoists  were  dissatisfied  over  the 
failure  of  the  Great  Leap,  which  they  beUeve 
proved  many  of  Mao's  schemes  unworkable. 
Q.:  Then  you  would  say  that  there  is  a 
strong  element  here  of  the  pragmatist  versus 
the  pure  ideologue? 

Perkins:  One  has  to  be  very  careful.  I 
think,  m  calling  the  opposition,  the  antl- 
Maolsts,  pragmatic  technocrats.  They  are 
not  technocrats,  certainly  not.  These  are 
people  who  were  on  the  whole  quite  en- 
thiislastlc  supporters  of  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward and  the  commune  movement.  Liu 
Shao-chl  in  particular  was  a  very  active  sup- 
porter of  that  movement.  I  think  that  you 
could  say,  however,  that  some  people  learned 
their  lesson  from  the  failure  of  the  Great 
Leap  Forward  and  that  others  did  not.  Or. 
alternatively,  that  others  are  willing  to  pay 
a  much  higher  economic  price  In  order  to 
get  the  kind  of  political  system  they  want. 
Presumably,  the  anti-Mao  leaders  do  not 
want  to  completely  disrupt  the  economy  in 
order  to  achieve  political  goals,  while  Mao 
and  Lin  Plao  probably  are  willing  to  do  so. 
Q.:  It's  a  question  of  emphasis? 
Jones:  No.  Priorities.  Mao  puts  a  very 
high  priority  on  the  Cultural  Revolution 
which  has  been  part  of  the  China  program 
ever  since  1962.  The  opposition  feels  that 
if  the  priority  of  the  Maoist  program  is  too 
high,  it  must  be  restrained  In  order  not  to 
disrupt  the  other  programs. 

Q.:  Do  the  practical  differences  here  in- 
volve stich  things  as  private  plots  for  peas- 
ants, incentives  or  private  enterprise  within 
the  economy? 

Schran:  This  Is  one  of  the  elements:  To 
what  extent  can  you  Increase  agricultural 
production  through  methods  of  collectiviza- 
tion? And  to  what  extent  can  you  Increase 
it  so  it  has  an  incentive  effect  that  is  recog- 
nized by  the  people? 

Q.:  But  even  the  anti-Mao  group  doesn't — 
Schran:  They  don't  want  private  farms. 
Q.:   They  don't  want  to  go  as  far  toward 
economic   incentives,   say.   as   the  Russians 
have  already  gone? 

Schran :  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that  because 
It's  hard  to  determine  if  Chinese  agriculture 
ever  was  subjected  to  controls  similar  to 
those  of  the  USSR  except  diulng  very  short 
periods.  The  Chinese  planning  apparatus, 
by  aU  indications.  Is  inferior  to  Soviet 
planning. 

Perkins:  I  certainly  would  agree  with  the 
basic  contention  that  nobody  in  the  party 
on  either  side  of  the  struggle  wants  to  go 
back  to  private  enterprise.  The  basic  ques- 
tion Is  more  one  of  whether  you  are  going  to 
have  centralized,  scientific  planning  or  a 
repetition  of  the  situation  which  character- 
ized the  Great  Leap  Forward. 

Schran :  Yes.  The  debate  Is  over  the  func- 
tioning of  the  planning  organization. 

Perkins:  Meanwhile,  there  haa  been  this 

paralysis  of  decision-making  I  noted  earlier. 

Q.:  This    paralysis,    sir — is    the    obvious 
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truth  here  that  the  middle  managers  don't 
want  to  do  anything  until  they  know  who 
their  boss  is  and  what  their  boss  is  i  hinking? 
Perkins:  Certainly.  You've  seer  a  Uttle 
evidence  of  this  In  the  foreign  titde  field. 
Agreements  that  seemed  to  be  going  through 
somehow  got  sidetracked  and  c^dn't  go 
through  when  they  were  expected  to. 

Liu:  There  Is  the  psychological  effect  of 
all  this  on  the  factory  managers.  ,If  I  were 
managing  a  factory  In  China  tod*y,  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  stick  my  neck  ou1 .  I'd  sit 
tight  imtU  I  knew  not  only  who  my  boss 
was  but  what  his  economic  policy  v  as  before 
I  went  ahead  with  running  the  jlant  and 
with  any  new  programs. 

Q.:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Chinese  economy 
toas  making  impressive  progress  before  Mao 
put  a  temporary  stop  to  it? 

Perkins:  One  of  the  real  problems  that 
anyone  gets  Into  In  discussing  thlii  problem 
Is  Just  what  is  an  Impressive  rate  <f  growth. 
There  Is  a  very  great  difficulty  In  pleasuring 
the  rate  of  growth  over  the  lastl  seven  or 
eight  years  because  we  have  no  real  statistics. 
We  have  to  make  do  with  refugie  reports 
and  other  pieces  of  data  published  by  the 
Communists  and  the  like.  But  I  wc  uld  think 
that  there  would  be  some  general  (  greement 
that  the  average  rate  of  growth  ov«  r  the  last 
eight  years.  In  spite  of  all  this  cfsruptlon. 
has  sUU  been  In  the  neigh borho<)d  of  4% 
a  year,  which  is  a  respectable  rate  pt  growth 
but  not  spectacular.  My  own  fueling  has 
always  been  that  once  China  recovers  from 
the  Great  Leap  disaster  and  prcJtrlded  she 
avoids  comparable  political  disasters  In  the 
future,  there  Is  every  reason  to  ejcbect  that, 
given  her  very  talented  labor  force  and  her 
very  high  rate  of  investment,  thest  two  fac- 
tors together  could  lead  China  to  bave  over 
the  future  a  very  substantial  rate  ^f  growth, 
Bay  5%  to  6% — more  than  5% .  This,  I  would 
say,  Is  an  Impressive  performance  fir  a  coun- 
try as  poor  as  China.  I 

Q. :  Might  not  the  present  disorders  change 
this  outlook?  J 

Liu:  They  could  change  the  whale  picture 
substantially.  Even  if  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion and  Its  turmoil  were  to  sto^  today,  I 
think  that  the  economic  develc^ment  of 
China  would  be  delayed  by  at  l*ast  three 
years.  The  point  Is  this:  Chlnd  Is  not  a 
peasant  nation  now:  It  gradually  Isjbecomlng 
an  Industrialized  one.  Thvis  the  affects,  the 
disruption  caused  by  the  Cultur*  Revolu- 
tion, are  twofold:  First,  the  direct  effects — 
work  stoppages,  transportation 
and  so  forth.  Alone,  that  might 
delay  in  China's  economic  grow 
one  year.  But  coupled  with  this 
direct  effect  I  spoke  of — the  ph 
effect  on  the  factory  managers, 
tancy  to  make  decisions,  I  woul 
hold  back  China  for  an  additional 
In  summary  then,  the  direct  ani 
effects — even  assuming  that  orde 
stored  today — would  delay  China' 
ment  by  at  least  three  years. 

Q.:   Isn't  Communist  China  bei 
by  its  defense  production,  Professi 

Perkins :  This  Is  a  matter  on  whlth  there  Is 
not  general  agreement.  .  .  .  With  the  nuclear 
and  missile  programs,  you're  perhaps  talking 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  A^d  even  if 
you  make  all  kinds  of  excessive  afUowances, 
It's  still  not  over  2  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  Lb  a  lot  of  money,  but  It's  probably  only 
3%  or  4%  of  China's  national  product.  This 
Is  not  a  large  percentage  when  you  consider 
the  military  expenditures  of  many  other 
countries.  | 

In  other  words,  I  think  this  Is  Something 
that  China  clearly  can  afford,  th$t  she  can 
continue  to  grow  fairly  rapidly  even  with 
this  military  expenditure. 

Q. :  Whom  do  you  think  the)  Russians 
would  like  to  see  win  the  struggle? 

Schran:  Probably  people  who  ara  more  like 
them.     The  non-Maoist   organization  men. 
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Q.:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Russians  are  giv- 
ing or  are  capable  of  giving  any  support  to 
that  side  of  the  struggle? 

Schran:  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
anything  done  by  the  Russians  would  hurt 
those  people  rather  than  help  them. 

Q.:  Would  the  Russians  definitely  have 
something  to  gain  if  there  was  a  decisive  win 
fry   the  anti-Maoists? 

Perkins:  I  doubt  that  even  If  the  opposi- 
tion to  Mao  wins,  the  Russians  will  gain  a 
great  deal  from  this.  I  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  perhaps  written  off  the  possibility 
of  reapproachment  with  China  and  are  now 
very  Interested  in  using  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution as  a  means  of  discrediting  China. 

Q.:  This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  S64 
question:  Who  is  going  to  win?  How  is  this 
going  to  come  out? 

Jones:  I  don't  think  It's  going  to  come  to 
a  very  quick  solution.  If  Mao  should  win,  it 
will  take  him  some  time  to  put  together  an 
organization  which  could  run  the  country 
and,  even  If  he  does  win.  there  will  probably 
be  changes  in  how  the  country  is  run  from 
here  on  out. 

Liu:  The  outcome  hinges  on  who  has  con- 
trol now  or  may  have  a  good  chance  to  gain 
control  of  the  three  elements  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety: the  political  organization,  the  eco- 
nomic machinery  and  the  army.  For  the 
army,  it's  Impossible  to  say  with  absolute 
certainty  where  it  stands  today,  but  I  defi- 
nitely feel,  perhaps  Intuitively,  that  the  Mao 
faction  has  control  over  the  army.  In  the 
political  sector,  the  problem  of  who  has  con- 
trol is  much  more  difficult  to  decide  from 
this  distance.  Mao  has  a  large,  inexperienced 
teenage  gang,  but  if  they  effectively  seize 
control  can  they  retain  It?  Are  they  shrewd 
enough,  seasoned  enough  to  build  a  political 
orgsmizatlon  that  will  endure?  I  think  that 
this  will  take  more  than  the  youngsters  of 
the  Mao  faction. 

Q.:  Is  there  any  plus  coming  out  of  this. 
Professor  Perkins,  anything  positive  coming 
out  of  this  revolution,  out  of  all  this  poster- 
war  debate? 

Perkins:  May  I  continue  with  yoiu:  pre- 
vious question  first — asking  who  will  win? 
It  seems  to  me  that  whoever  stays  In  the  po- 
sitions of  party  power,  in  the  leadership  posi- 
tions In  the  country  and  the  party,  that  the 
Maoist  Ideal,  over  the  long  run,  will  prob- 
ably be  very  badly  damaged  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  The  excesses  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  will  probably  do  more  to  get  the 
Chinese  fed  up  with  Maoism,  with  the  Mao- 
ist efforts  of  running  the  economy  and  the 
society,  than  anything  else.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
sell  the  Chinese  on  the  virtues  of  the  system 
and,  that  even  If  Mao  stays  In  power,  Mao 
and  Lin  Piao  get  control  of  the  party  head- 
quarters, their  ability  to  bring  about  another 
Great  Leap  Forward  with  the  same  kind  of 
spirit,  enthusiasm  and  dedication — at  least 
among  the  party  cadres  (the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  Is  probably  nominal)  — 
will  be  very  limited  If  It  exists  at  all. 

Jones:  I  would  agree  and  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  organization 
In  sight  to  carry  out  Mao's  objectives.  In 
1958,  Mao  had  a  party  which  was  a  ladder 
enabling  his  followers  to  get  Into  the  highest 
levels  of  the  society;  and  his  followers  were 
going  along  with  it  for  personal  reasons  as 
well  as  because  they  believed  In  his  big  Ideas. 
These  young  teenagers  are  also  looking  for  a 
place  In  society  but  It's  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  of  them  to  go  out  and  put  together  a 
concrete  political  organization. 

Q.:  You  all  feel  that  there  will  be  disrup- 
tion in  the  Chinese  economy  for  a  long  time 
no  matter  who  wins.  The  question  which 
arises  out  of  that  is:  What  will  the  effect  be 
upon  the  Vietnam  war? 

Perkins:  I  think  the  political  preoccupa- 
tion during  a  power  struggle — although  we 
have  no  precedent  for  this — Indicates  that 
the  Chinese  will  most  likely  be  concerned 
with  what  is  going  on  In  China  and  hence 


not  as  likely  to  want  to  get  Involved  in  what 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  I  don't  think  that 
the  disruption  of  the  economy  itself  win 
have  any  Influence  on  their  decision  whether 
or  not  to  enter  the  Vietnam  war;  even  u 
somewhat  disrupted,  the  economy  will  be 
in  a  position  to  sustain  substantial  Chinese 
effort  in  the  Vietnam  war  If,  for  other  rea- 
sons,  they  should  find  such  participation 
desirable. 

Q.:  In  a  previous  conversation  with  us,  you 
mentioned  their  ability  to  put  60  to  70  di- 
visions in  North  Korea  without  any  great 
strain. 

Perkins:  Without  any  great  strain  is  per- 
haps overstating  it.  But  the  fact  remains, 
they  were  able  to  put  those  divisions  In 
Korea  at  a  time  when  their  economy  was  In 
terrible  shape.  They  had  just  gained  con- 
trol after  13  years  of  war  and  civil  war. 
Their  national  product  was  perhaps  half 
what  it  is  today  and  their  Industrial  base— 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  exact  figxires — was  a  fifth 
or  less  of  what  It  Is  today. 

Q.:  Granting  this,  are  they  likely  to  esca- 
late the  war  at  the  present  time? 

Jones:  I  don't  see  them  in  this  economi- 
cally disrupted  period,  one  filled  with  politi- 
cal turmoil,  doing  anything  to  provoke 
trouble. 

Schran:  I  wouldn't  expect  any  great 
changes  in  their  actions  regarding  Vietnam 
now. 

Perkins:  One  thing  that  I  think  we  haven't 
mentioned  and  that  is  that  we  are  all  assum- 
ing that  the  U.S.  wUl  not  change  its  policy 
in  Vietnam  radically.  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances that  could  bring  China  into  the 
war  If  we  went  much  further  down  the  road 
of  escalation.  I  think  we  have  to  add  that 
qualification,  given  the  situation  we  have 
today. 

Q.:  In  our  earlier  conversations,  Professor 
Perkins,  you  mentioned  that  even  dxiring 
the  very  worst  years  of  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward and  its  aftermath  that  China  wasn't 
starving;  they  weren't  well  fed  enough  to  be 
healthy,  but  they  weren't  starving  to  death. 
Perkins:  There  is  one  thing  that  we  havent 
brought  up  enough  perhaps,  and  that  Is  the 
very  key  role  of  agriculture.  The  key  prob- 
lem for  China  la  how  to  maintain  Its  farm 
production  growing  at  a  rate  to  keep  ahead 
of  population.  This  Is  something  she 
thought  she  could  do  by  mass  mobilization  of 
labor  and  she  proved  she  couldn't;  that  what 
she  had  to  have  was  modem  techniques  and 
such  things  as  chemical  fertilizers.  The  crisis 
that  came  at  the  end  of  the  late  Fifties, 
which  resulted  from  China  ignoring  agricul- 
tuie,  resulted  In  a  severe  drop  in  output,  and 
I  think  everyone  agrees  that  It  created  hard- 
ship in  China  and  I  think  some  disease.  But 
at  Its  very  bottom — I  have  the  figures  right 
here  In  front  of  me — per-caplta  output  in 
China  probably  fell  to  no  more  than  the  best 
levels  achieved  in  India.  ...  I  think  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Chins 
can  raise  agricultural  output  fast  enough  to 
keep  ahead  of  her  population. 

Jones:  I  think  that  we  should  be  careful 
on  this  idea  of  starvation  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  widespread  during  the  Great  Leap 
Forward.  There  is  an  argument  over  whether 
the  Chinese  population  was  set  back  by  30 
million  to  60  million  persons  over  the  five- 
year  period.  But  the  important  thing  was 
that  it  was  substantially  set  back. 

Q.:  What  is  a  population  "setback,"  Mr. 
Jones?  Is  it  people  actually  dying  during  the 
period  in  question  or  is  it  a  function  of 
deaths  and  a  substantial  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation not  being  fit  enough  to  procreate? 

Schran:  Not  being  bom,  miscarriage,  old 
people  dying — things  like  that. 

Jones:  Now,  it  was  true  that  there  was 
none  of  the  old  kind  of  famine  where  there 
wasn't  enough  food  and  bodies  were  strung 
out  along  the  roads,  but  there  was  substan- 
tial hardship  and,  more  Importantly,  it  had  a 
policy  effect:  The  government  then  realized 


they  would  have  to  face  up  to  the  population 
problem.  This  was  a  significant  need  for 
today's  problems. 


genocide  has  been  there  for  18  years 
without  the  Senate  acting  upon  it. 


INTERDEPENDENCE  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  PEACE— COMPEL- 
LING REASON  FOR  RATIFICATION 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
learned  the  same  history  lesson  as  young 
students:  Wars  were  fought  for  the 
monarch,  to  preserve  the  national  honor 
and  to  fulfill  a  nation's  destiny. 

While  wars  might  once  have  been 
fought  for  such  causes,  that  illusively 
romantic  era  has  long  since  ended.  If 
one  looks  about  him  at  the  strife  in  our 
world,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  many 
battles  are  racial,  many  conflicts  are 
religious,  and  many  clashes  are  ethnic. 

The  frontal  skirmishes  and  armed  an- 
tagonism in  the  Middle  East,  the  turmoil 
and  tragedy  of  both  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  and  even  the  seething  enmity 
between  the  Buddhists  and  Catholics  of 
Vietnam  are  all  rooted  deeply  in  reli- 
gious and  racial  discrimination.  These 
are  wars  not  motivated  by  man's  lust 
for  land,  but  by  man's  distrust  of  man. 
It  is  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  dif- 
ferent that  sow  the  seeds  of  human  con- 
flicts and  reap  the  fruits  of  human 
camage. 

We  must  fully  comprehend  the  para- 
mount important  of  human  rights. 
Freedom  and  human  rights  are  relatively 
quite  recent  concepts.  Tsa-anny  and 
despotism  are  much  their  senior;  much 
more  securely  established  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

We  must  realize  the  interdependence 
of  human  rights  and  peace.  The  coun- 
try which  practices  internal  oppression 
is  frequently  preparing  for  external 
aggression.  When  nations  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  forces,  almost  Invariably 
one  of  the  first  casualties  suffered  is  the 
sacrifice  of  human  rights  and  civU 
liberties. 

A  grim  reminder  of  this  fact  has  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  twice  in  this 
centm-y:  the  infamous  sedition  laws  and 
their  overzealous  enforcement  during 
World  War  I  and  more  recently  the  ap- 
propriation of  property  and  incarcera- 
tion of  the  families  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens  during  World  War  n.  Due 
process  was  forgotten,  human  rights  were 
trampled,  civil  liberties  were  suspended — 
all  in  the  name  of  national  defense. 

History  conclusively  demonstrates  to 
us  this  interdependence  between  the 
preservation  of  human  rights  and  the 
promotion  of  world  peace.  Where  hu- 
man rights  are  firmly  established,  peace 
Is  tdways  welcome  and  usually  found. 

Let  the  Senate  take  a  giant  stride 
toward  the  universal  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  human  rights  by  ratifying 
these  human  rights  conventions  before 
us.  Let  us  ratify  these  human  rights 
conventions  which  deal  with  the  fimda- 
mental  questions  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity — the  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  slavery,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  genocide — three  of  which 
have  been  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  4  years  without  action,  and 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
ARE    A    SOUND    INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  folklore  seems  to  be  that  imem- 
ployment  in  this  country  cannot  be  re- 
duced below  4  percent  this  year  without 
having  a  serious  inflationary  Impact  on 
prices.  I  believe  this  so-called  trade- 
off theory  is  erroneous,  and  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  testimony  on  this 
subject  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Wirtz,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Other  witnesses.  Including  administra- 
tion witnesses — and  I  regret  to  say  that 
Dr.  Heller  so  testified  this  morning — 
seem  to  adopt  the  position  that  we  can- 
not get  below  a  4 -percent  unemployment 
level  without  inflation.  This  is  a  notion 
which  should  be  challenged  vigorously. 
Secretary  Wirtz  did  so. 

Secretary  Wirtz  testified  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  projection  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  for  a  4-percent  un- 
employment level  this  year  was  based  on 
too  pessimistic  an  evaluation  of  our  man- 
power training  programs.  He  felt  that 
given  the  condition  of  continued  strength 
in  the  economy,  that  these  training  ef- 
forts could  reduce  unemployment  below 
the  4-percent  mark  this  year.  And  that 
in  the  next  2  to  3  years,  public  and  pri- 
vate training  efforts  could  reduce  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  This  would  enable 
this  country  to  lower  the  imemployment 
rate  to  21/2  or  3  percent.  I  think  this 
testimony  Is  extremely  impressive,  and  I 
would  like  to  underscore  the  importance 
of  our  manpower  training  effort. 

There  are  two  salient  points  about  the 
manpower  training  programs  which  are 
too  frequently  ignored  by  those  who  view 
these  efforts  as  nonessential.  First,  ex- 
penditures for  the  manpower  programs 
are  basically  deflationary — and  I  stress 
the  word  "deflationary"— in  the  most 
constructive  sense.  They  take  people 
who  are  unemployable,  and  provide  them 
with  the  training  and  motivation  to  get 
a  job.  In  essence,  we  turn  these  people 
from  welfare  recipients  into  producers. 

Second,  expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams constitute  a  national  investment, 
and  like  investments  in  capital  equip- 
ment return  to  society  far  more  than  the 
initial  costs.  As  yet  economic  analysis 
of  these  programs  in  cost-benefit  terms 
is  just  beginning;  but  initial  evaluations 
indicate  that  investments  in  people  yield 
a  very  substantial  return.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  just  completing  a 
lengthy  study  of  the  economic  effects  of 
Federal  Government  programs  which  in- 
vest in  our  human  resources. 

Statements  received  from  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  give  very  encouraging  re- 
sults from  their  initial  program  studies. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
an  abbreviated  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  showed  that  the 
incremental  earnings  of  program  grad- 
uates would  equal  the  cost  of  the  train- 
ing in  about  5  years.  This  analysis  only 
indicates  the  return  in  increased  earn- 


ings to  the  individual.  However,  in  a 
more  detailed  study  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, it  was  concluded  that  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  Government,  through 
reduced  welfare  payments  and  increased 
tax  receipts,  and  to  the  economy  in  in- 
creased production  and  income,  were 
considerably  greater  than  for  the  In- 
dividual. In  other  words  more  would  be 
returned  to  the  Government.  The  re- 
turn to  the  Government  per  Manpower 
Development  and  Trainirig  Act  trained 
worker  was  estimated  at  almost  $8,000 
in  the  first  10  years  after  training,  and 
for  the  economy  the  total  benefit  for  this 
10-year  period  amounted  to  nearly 
$30,000. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  con- 
clusions are  tentative  and  the  initial 
studies  are  subject  to  many  shortcom- 
ings. The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study  discusses  at  length  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  making  such  esti- 
mates. However,  it  Is  clear  that  expend- 
itures for  these  programs  are  extreme- 
ly worthwhile  economically,  and  are  in 
fact  profitable  for  the  Government.  This 
is  without  even  considering  the  human 
values  and  reasons  for  undertaking  these 
programs. 

I  would,  therefore,  stress  that  expend- 
itures for  these  programs  should  not 
be  postponed  in  our  zeal  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  this  year.  Unlike 
reducing  expenditures  for  public  works, 
space-related  programs,  or  the  supersonic 
transport  which  could  have  a  positive 
economic  effect,  expenditure  reductions 
for  these  programs  would  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  portions  of  Secretary 
Wirtz'  statement  and  colloquy  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  colloquy  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secre- 
TART  op  Labor,  Accompanied  by  Arthtir  M. 
Ross,    Commissioner,    Bttreati    of    Labor 
Statistics 

If  there  Is  a  single  point  of  particular 
emphasis  in  my  own  measurement  of  the 
condition  of  the  economy  It  Is  this :  It  seems 
to  me  right  to  assert  full  employment  (in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  term)  at  wages  produc- 
ing a  decent  standard  of  living  for  everyone 
as  a  first  priority  national  purpose. 

I  expect  there  is  probably  no  disagreement 
about  this — except  as  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  Judgment  about  the  operational 
relationship  of  the  means  of  serving  this  pur- 
pose to  the  means  of  serving  other  purpose. 
I  recognize  these  differences  are  Important. 
This  testimony  may  also  reflect  another 
possible  bias  which  should  be  made  clear. 
Respecting  a  strong,  continuing  constantly 
expanding  economy  as  the  most  important 
single  element  in  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  full  employment  at  adequate 
wages,  it  seems  to  me  no  less  necessary  to 
center  a  full  employment  policy  on  that  type 
of  unemployment  which  will  not  yield  to 
overall  economic  growth. 

We  are  today  at  that  point  where  the  most 
serious  remaining  unemployment  is  more 
personal  than  economic,  where  there  are 
skill  shortages,  and  where  the  primary  need 
is  to  develop  people's  abilities  so  as  to  permit 
their  using  the  opportunities  that  are 
available. 

If  the  economy  were  to  falter,  this  situa- 
tion would  worsen  immediately.  Continued 
economic  growth  is  the  essential  condition  of 
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full  employment  at  fair  wages.     But  It  la 
not.  alone,  enough. 

This  Is  the  context  for  the  f oUoi  rtng  some- 
what more  detailed  observations. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  AND  POt  ICIES 

The  Economic  Report  for  1967  co  ntalns  this 
statement: 

"Although  precise  targets  cannot  be  set 
for  the  ultimate  minimum  levels  of  unem- 
ployment or  the  speed  of  the  downward 
movement.  It  Is  clearly  unnecessai  y  and  un- 
desirable to  accept  4  percent  unemployment 
as  a  permanent  objective  of  US  economic 
policy." 

I  agree  with  this  suggestion —  he  first  Is 
that  we  must  keep  constantly  In  fmlnd  that 
the  way  we  measure  unemployment  In  this 
country  limits  it  only  to  those  whs  are  look- 
ing for  work  and  unable  to  find  It.  It  does 
not  Include  those  who  have  given  up  or  who 
are  non-participants  in  the  worl;  force  for 
one  reason  or  another  and  does  rot  Include 
an  undercurrent  factor  of  which  )we  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  aware  and  concerned. 

Agreeing  completely  with  this  si  atement,  I 
note  three  points: 

First,  as  regards  the  concept  of  Unemploy- 
ment Itself,  a  person  Is  counted  "unem- 
ployed" If  he  has  no  Job  and  Is  actively  seek- 
ing one.  This  omits  significant  factors  of 
"nonpartlclpation  In  the  work  farce."  and 
underemployment. 

Second,  there  Is  an  enormous  virlatlon  In 
the  elements  which  are  taken  tagether  to 
develop  an  "average"  unemploym  snt  rate. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  in  tie  U.S.  for 
1966  was  3.9  per  cent. 

It  was  only  1.3  per  cent  for  professional 
personnel,  but  31.1  percent  for  Nefxo  teenage 
girls. 

It  was  only  1.9  per  cent  for  mi.rrled  men 
05  a  whole,  but  21.2  per  cent  for  ^  egro  teen- 
age boys. 

It  was  only  2.8  per  cent  for  skUl(  id  workers, 
but  7.3  per  cent  for  the  unsklUe<l. 

The  first  two  points  preface  l^e  Third: 
We  are  developing  manpower  policies  and 
programs  aimed  directly  at  hard  core  unem- 
ployment. 

This  means  not  waiting  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  come  to  us,  but  going  oi  it  to  reach 
them  with  programs  which  will  |ielp  moti- 
vate them,  enhance  their  emplo/ability  as 
well  as  their  basic  education,  giv(  them  oc- 
cupational training,  develop  and  place  them 
In  Jobs  and  follow  them  up  with  support 
services  so  that  whatever  initial  success  is 
achieved  with  them  "takes." 

Employers  are  being  much  more  active 
participants  In  the  development  pf  recruit- 
ment, referral,  training,  and  worjk-tralnlng 
programs. 

Two-thirds  of  the  training  sloti  available 
under  the  Manpower  Develop!  aent  and 
Training  Act  are  being  allocated  t  j  the  hard 
core  unemployed.  The  trainee  )opulatlon 
now  Includes  much  larger  proper  ;lons  than 
before  of  youth,  minority  group  members, 
and  long-term  imemployed. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  triUnlng  op- 
portunities under  MDTA  are  being  used  to 
help  meet  particular  and  serious  gklll  short- 
ages. During  this  fiscal  year,  a^out  82,000 
trainees  out  of  the  projected  total  of  235.000 
are  being  deployed  explicitly  in  that  direc- 
tion. Special  training  programs  art  ijeing  set 
up  for  hard-to-flll  occupations  requiring 
only  relatively  brief  periods  of  learning,  such 
as  nurses  aides  and  hospital  orderlies,  and 
for  some  of  the  entry  jot«  In  the  repair  and 
mechanic  fields.  Refresher  training  Is  also 
being  provided  for  professional  peysonnel  for 
whom  there  are  large  unfilled  dempnds.  For 
example,  refresher  training  for  IJO.OOO  pro- 
fessional nurses  was  authorized  fo4  this  fiscal 
year,  ten  times  the  correspondirjg  nxmiber 
for  last  year.  In  1966,  more  thafi  one  out 
of  every  four  ptersons  enrolled  In  MDTA 
courses  (27  per  cent)  received  training  for 
occupations  In  which  personnel  shdrtages  had 
developed.  ' 
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A  1966  amendment  to  the  MDTA  which 
permits  adequate  allowances  for  employed 
persons  taking  part-time  training  should 
help  meet  these  manpower  demands,  by 
enabling  persons  to  upgrade  their  skills  while 
employed. 

There  has  been  a  large  Increase  In  on-the- 
job  training,  so  that  it  now  takes  equal  rank 
with  Institutional  training.  Such  on-the- 
job  training  has  the  advantages  of  lower 
average  cost  per  trainee,  greater  specificity 
In  learning  content,  the  earnings  It  offers 
during  the  learning  process,  and  a  90  per 
cent  job  placement  record. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Subsequently,    in    response    to    questions 

from  the  Committee,  Secretary  Wlrtz  replied 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Proxmire.  We  now  have  2.7  mil- 
lion out  of  work.  Some  of  them  are  teen- 
agers and  I  am  talking  about  the  overall 
picture.  I  want  to  press  on  you  the  notion 
that  perhaps  we  should  try  to  get  unemploy- 
ment down  and  we  can  without  a  risk  of 
substantial  inflation  this  year. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  You  would  not  need  to 
press  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  you  on  It  and  I  want  to  make 
quite  clear  there  are  a  great  many  unem- 
ployed today  who  ought  to  be  and  can  be 
employed  and  that  flgtire  should  go  down 
below  4  percent  to  some  place  between  2V^ 
to  3. 

Chairman  Proxmibe.  That  answer  seems  to 
me  has  great  Implications  for  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Tes,  sir. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  would  mean  if  you 
followed  that  through  that  we  should  have  a 
tax  policy  of  probably  no  tax  Increase  this 
year,  a  policy  of  more  expansionary  fiscal  pol- 
icy generally  and  lower  Interest  rates. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  No,  it  Is  a  much  more 
complicated  thing  than  that.  I  am  afraid  I 
overstated  It. 

First,  I  cannot  be  talking  in  terms  of  a 
single  year. 

Second,  I  am  talking  In  terms  principally 
of  what  I  think  can  be  done  by  training  and 
educating  and  qualifying  the  people  who  are 
not  today  trained,  educated  and  qualified. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman     Proxmire.  What    evidence     Is 

there  to  Indicate  or  measure  the  success  of 
our  manpower  programs  such  as  Manpower 
Development  and  Training,  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Work 
Experience?     Can  we  apply  PPVA  aid  to  this? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  Several  ways,  and  none  of 
them  satisfactory.  It  won't  surprise  you 
that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the 
Keyneslans  haven't  taken  too  much  credit 
for  the  gains  we  have  made  in  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  I  rather  think  that  the 
manpower  programs,  training  programs  of 
the  government  as  well  as  private  training 
programs  have  contributed  quite  significantly 
to  the  reduction  in  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

I  would  rely  to  some  extent  on  those  fig- 
ures, the  unemployment  figures  and  that 
would  be  the  net  of  It. 

The  next  set  of  evidence  has  to  do  with 
the  numbers  who  have  actually  gone  through 
these  programs  and  with  their  subsequent 
employment  record  and  those  figures  are 
available  and  they  are  quite  encouraging,  but 
again  it  Is  bard  to  settle  them  because  the 
argument  on  the  other  side  of  the  things  were 
going  quite  well  and  they  would  have  been 
employed  anyway.  I  don't  know  how  you 
prove  that. 

I  am  more  Interested,  and  I  know  you  are, 
too,  of  the  problem  remaining  to  be  done 
rather  than  what  we  have  already  accom- 
plished and  here  the  problem  of  the  situation 
is  painfully  clear.  We  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  did  before  about  the  number 
of  fjeople,  who  they  are,  where  they  are, 
what  the  situation  Is,  who  needed  this  help. 
I  could  be  quite  specific  about  that.    It  Is  an 


area  In  which  it  is  hard  to  measure  your 
gains  especially  if  you  have  to  argue  with  the 
economists  about  whether  It  was  the  econ- 
omy or  the  program.  It  is  very  hard  to 
measure  your  gains  but  very  easy  to  measure 
the  Jobs  that  are  left. 


SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  OFF 
TO  A  GOOD  START 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  4  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man announced  the  inauguration  of  the 
child  breakfast  program  authorized  by 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  As  one 
who  has  long  supported  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  say  that  the  children  of  Milwau- 
kee's St.  Francis  school  were  chosen  as 
"the  vanguard  of  more  than  100,000 
youngsters  in  public  and  private  schools 
across  the  Nation  whom  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  seeks  to  reach 
with  this  nutrition  activity  this  school 
year."  St.  Francis  was  one  of  the  two 
schools  selected  to  open  the  program. 

But  more  important,  on  February  3 
Secretary  Freeman  announced  that  these 
two  schools  had  been  joined  by  79  others 
having  over  10.000  children.  Three  of 
these  schools  were  in  Keshena,  Neopit, 
and  Shawano,  Wis.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  peo- 
ple who  worked  hard  to  bring  this  pilot 
program  to  the  10,000  youngsters  who 
had  their  first  breakfasts  at  school  in 
January,  less  than  3  months  follow- 
ing enactment  of  and  appropriations  for 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  In  addition  to 
working  against  time,  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  were  handicapped  by  lack 
of  Federal  funds  to  help  pay  some  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  new  program. 

The  report  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
much  greater  progress  we  must  make  if 
we  are  going  to  bring  meaning  to  these 
phrases  in  the  "Declaration  of  Purpose ' 
that  precedes  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966: 

In  recognition  of  the  demonstrated  rela- 
tionship between  food  and  good  nutrition 
and  capacity  of  children  to  develop  and 
learn  ...  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  ...  as  a  measure  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  ...  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
nutritional  needs  of  our  children. 

The  Secretary's  report  makes  it  clear 
that  this  year's  breakfast  efforts  can  only 
be  a  small  beginning  of  the  2-year  pilot 
program  authorized  by  the  act. 

But  with  this  start,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  have  the  foun- 
dation for  a  true  test  of  the  breakfast 
role  In  our  educational  process.  To 
make  the  pilot  study  meaningful  in  the 
1967-68  school  year,  however,  will  require 
Federal  help  to  pay  at  least  part  of  the 
added  administrative  burden  we  are  ask- 
ing the  States  to  undertake.  And,  of 
course,  the  granting  of  the  modest  food 
and  nonfood  fimds  that  USDA  needs  and 
has  requested  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act. 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  exactly  how 
many  youngsters  across  the  Nation  ar- 
rive at  school  without  breakfast,  and 
thereby  spend  a  restless,  inattentive 
morning  in  their  classrooms  just  waiting 
for  limch — if  they  are  fortimate  enough 
to  be  in  a  school  that  has  a  lunch  pro- 
gram. 


We  do  know  that  earlier  studies  by 
USDA  showed  a  hard-core  of  child  mal- 
nutrition— some  1.3  million  children  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  who  need 
breakfast  and  lunch  at  school.  Also,  im- 
^own  numbers  of  children  arrive  at 
school  hungry  because  they  travel  great 
distances  by  bus;  many  of  them,  of 
course  can  afford  to  buy  a  reasonably- 
priced  breakfast,  if  they  could  get  it  at 

school. 

With  the  new  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
the  long-established  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  USDA's  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  has  the  legislative  author- 
ity to  move  ahead  in  closing  the  nutrition 
gap  for  these  and  other  children,  at  least 
during  the  180  days  they  are  in  school 

each  year.  ^    ..    *     u    i 

However,  money  to  buy  food  at  school 
for  the  children  whose  parents  carmot 
afford  to  pay,  money  to  help  buy  equip- 
ment for  the  schools  that  are  too  poor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs,  and  money  to  help 
the  State  education  departments  extend 
school  food  services  to  the  needy  is  the 
only  way  that  "authority"  can  be  trans- 
lated into  action. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  AUTOMO- 
TIVE AGREEMENT  IS  IN  DEFAULT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  United  States  and 
Canada  automotive  agreement. 

In  September  and  October  of  1965  the 
Senate  and  Congress  were  blackjacked 
into  approving  legislation  to  implement 
an  illegal  and  discriminatory  trade 
agreement  with  Canada.  Presented  as  a 
fait  accompli  that  agreement  is  now  in 
default. 

The  law  says  that  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  the  Implementation  of  this  act. 

The  annual  report  is  long  overdue. 

On  January  16,  1965,  President  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson 
signed  the  bilateral  agreement  with  uni- 
lateral concession  for  removal  of  tariffs 
on  new  automobiles  and  parts  for  new 
vehicles  traded  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Originally  hailed  as  free  trade  incar- 
nate it  was  not  long  before  the  United 
States-Canadian  Automotive  Agreement 
was  shown  in  its  true  light  to  be  a  price- 
fixing,  market-sharing  arrangement, 
with  the  Canadian  Government  dictat- 
ing expansion  terms  to  American  auto- 
mobile companies  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment compensating  them  for  their 
inconveniences. 

I  opposed  the  agreement  and  the  im- 
plementing legislation  then,  and  I  still 
do.  It  was  another  effort  by  the  admin- 
istration to  turn  our  international  trade 
program  into  foreign  aid,  and  buoy  the 
Canadian  economy  at  the  expense  of  our 
own.  However,  I  do  not  propose  today 
to  relive  the  administration's — and  the 
auto  companies'  past  mistakes.  Rather, 
I  believe  that  we  should  begin  now  to 
plan  for  the  future,  since  the  agreement 
Itself  comes  up  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view not  later  than  January  1,  1968. 

In  preparing  for  this  review,  there  are 
many  things  we  need  to  know  about  the 
operation  of  the  agreement.  Inciden- 
tally, this  term— "operation  of  the  agree- 


ment"— is  a  weasel-worded  phrase  em- 
ployed in  the  enabling  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  administrators  of  the  agreement 
to  reach  any  result  they  desired,  in  any 
situation  that  might  arise,  without  re- 
gard to  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  need 
to  know  how  many  U.S.  cars  went  to 
Canada  duty-free,  and  the  amount  of  the 
tariff  savings.  We  need  to  know  how 
many  Canadian  cars  came  into  this  coun- 
try duty-free  and  the  amount  of  the  tar- 
iff savings.  We  need  the  same  sort  of 
information  for  parts. 

We  need  to  know  how  much  of  this 
savings  was  passed  on  to  consumers  and 
how  much  was  pocketed  by  the  auto 
companies.  We  need  to  know  who  prof- 
ited from  the  agreement  and  how  much, 
and  who  has  been  hurt  by  it  and  how 
badly.  We  need  to  know  where  expan- 
sion has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  and  how  great  the  rate  has 
been.  We  need  to  know  where  expan- 
sion was  curtailed  or  where  business  ac- 
tually contracted  because  of  the  agree- 
ment. We  need  to  know  how  employees 
have  fared  under  the  agreement  both 
here  and  in  that  foreign  country.  We 
need  to  know  about  auto  prices  here  and 
in  Canada.  There  are  many  other  things 
we  must  know  also.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  point  of  my  remarks. 

One  provision  of  the  1965  enabling  leg- 
islation— amended  and  perfected  right 
here  on  this  floor  on  a  motion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs] — requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  agreement.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  has  been  in  operation  since 
January  18,  1965.  Congress  has  not  re- 
ceived a  single  word  from  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  this  Canadian  Auto 
Agreement,  although  an  annual  report 
is  required.  I  point  out  that  this  agree- 
ment has  been  effective  since  January 
18, 1965 — more  than  2  years. 

The  credibility  gap  here  is  astound- 
ing. It  is  almost  as  if  information  re- 
garding this  agreement  is  being  pur- 
posely suppressed  for  fear  it  might  show 
the  true  extent  of  the  payoff  to  the  auto- 
mobile companies,  the  true  extent  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  Canadian  economy, 
and  the  true  extent  of  the  misery  to  U.S. 
workers  unemployed  because  of  the 
agreement. 

There  is  no  other  reason  for  withhold- 
ing this  information  from  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  Section  502  of  the 
enabling  statute  outlines  the  content  of 
the  report — no  administrative  thought 
processes  need  be  exercised  thinking  up 
what  should  go  into  it.  And  much  in- 
formation regarding  the  impact  of  the 
agreement  has  been  in  the  public  press 
for  months.  It  is  an  open  secret.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  act  and  the  outlines  of  the 
required  report: 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  502.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude information  regarding  new  ucfrotla- 
tlons,  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duties, 
reciprocal  concessions  obtained,  and  other 
information  relating  to  activities  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  also  Include  infor- 
mation providing  an  evaluation  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  this  Act  In  relation  to  the  total 


national  interest,  and  speciflcaUy  shall  In- 
clude, to  the  extent  practicable,  information 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

(2)  the  retail  prices  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  parts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

(3)  employment  in  the  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustry and  motor  vehicle  parts  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

(4)  United  States  and  Canadian  trade  in 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts,  par- 
ticularly trade  between  the  United  Stat«s 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  since  it  appears  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  report  on  this  Ca- 
nadian auto  agreement  from  the  admin- 
istration, I  have  attempted  to  compile 
from  other  sources  much  of  what  the 
report  would  have  shown  if  there  had 
been  compliance  with  the  statute. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks  are  the 
substance  of  my  Phantom  Report  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Canadian  Auto  Agree- 
ment. 

THE  PHANTOM  REPORT 

This  is  the  first  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Canadian  Auto  Agreement,  re- 
quired by  the  first  sentence  of  section 
502  of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965.  It  comes  2  years,  1  month, 
and  30  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  agreement.  It  is  late.  By  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  502.  this  report 
is  required  to  include  "information  re- 
garding new  negotiations,  reductions  or 
eliminations  of  duties,  reciprocal  conces- 
sions obtained,  and  other  information 
relating  to  activities  under  this  act." 

NEW  NEGOTIATIONS 

As  for  Information  regarding  new 
negotiations,  one  need  look  no  further 
than  the  report  on  Ontario  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Financial  Post  for  October  1, 
1966.  There,  on  the  first  page,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  current  boom- 
also  described  in  the  same  article  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  bursts  of  economic  expan- 
sion in— Canadian— history"—is  due  to 
the  Canadian-United  States  auto  pact, 
the  writer  predicts: 

Probable  next  step — a  similar  kind  of  pact 
for  the  production  machinery  industry. 

Let  them  take  warning. 

And,  on  page  27  of  the  winter,  1966, 
Issue  of  the  automotive  trade  Journal, 
Ward's  Quarterly,  in  review  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  author  states: 

Though  the  time  Is  a  long  way  off,  the 
auto  agreement  might  eventuaUy  serve  as  a 
model  for  lowering  barriers,  integrating  facu- 
lties and  "rationalizing"  production  in  other 
fields  as  well.  Though  no  industry  Is  bo 
well  suited  as  the  automotive  Industry  for 
this  kind  of  experiment,  the  potential  exists 
in  petroleum,  mining,  smelting,  piUp  and 
paper  production,  chemicals,  farm  machinery 
and  the  electrical  manufacturing  fields. 

Finally,  the  Financial  Times  of  Can- 
ada, on  January  18  of  this  year,  predicted 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  1968  review  of  the 
agreement: 

Canada  will  probably  seek  a  larger  share  of 
production  for  the  continental  market  while 
the  U.S.  Is  believed  to  be  preparing  a  case  to 
extend  the  agreement  to  replacement  parts. 


Thus,  it  is  clear  that  Canada  likes  the 
economic  stimulation  her  raid  on  U.S. 
business  has  brought  to  her  auto  indus- 
try.   And  well  she  should— because  the 
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agreement  was  stacked  against  the 
United  States  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  was  lopsided  and  imf air,  but  hwe  could 
not  stop  It.  I 

Now  we  are  on  notice  that  Canada  in- 
tends to  dictate  terms  to  other!  U.S.  in- 
dustries and  force  them  to  expand  their 
Canadian  operations  at  the  e:4pense  of 
U.S.  production  and  jobs.  The  dne-sided 
concessions  in  the  Automobile  Agree- 
ment, which  we  were  told  were  there  only 
because  of  the  unique  character  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  automjobile  in- 
dustry and  its  part  in  the  Canadian  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  but  may  well 
become  just  the  first  step  in  aJ  gigantic 
shakedown  of  U.S.  business  an^  Ameri- 
can jobs.  I 

At  this  point,  I  serve  notice  ti^t  I  shall 
resist  future  agreements  of  this  Bort  with 


every  device  and  weapon  a  U.S 
can  command. 


REDUCTIONS  OR  ELIMINATIONS  0»  piTTIES 


Senator 


With  respect  to  reductions  of  elimina- 
tions of  duties  called  for  in  the  report, 
the  following  article  from  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada  for  October  17,  1966, 
makes  obvious  to  us  that  the  eaitors  feel 
the  United  States-Canadian  Aiitomotive 
Agreement  is  a  gift  of  a  major  iiidustry— 
the  American  automotive  indpstry — to 
Canada.    I  quote:  | 

The  final  deceptive  seasoning  on  |the  three- 
tier  western  sandwich  Is  the  Cankdlan-U.S. 
automotive  agreement,  which  oldifashloned 
liberals  have  mistaken  for  a  harbinger  of 
genuine  free  trade.  J 

We  invite  such  hopefuls  to  Jolq  a  Finan- 
cial Times  excursion  to  DetroltJ  We  will 
provide  one-way  transportation  (In  American 
made  buses)  for  any  free-trader!  who  will 
undertake  to  buy  a  car  in  DetroUt  and  Im- 
port It  Into  Canada.  By  the  tlipe  he  has 
paid  the  tJ.S.  price,  plus  the  Canadian  duty 
and  sales  tax,  he  will  itnow  how  piuch  free 
trade  there  Is  In  automobiles.  ', 

The  auto  pact  Is.  In  fact,  an  Inttnlous  de- 
vice for  Increasing  Canadian  manufacture 
and  rationalizing  the  Canadian  iiidustry  to 
serve  a  continental  market.  It  wis  possible, 
in  the  unique  conditions  of  the  automobile 
industry,  because  the  Canadian  gpvernment 
was  able  (and  for  once  willing)  td  Induce  or 
coerce  American  manufacturers  In^o  Increas- 
ing their  Canadian  operations. 

The  lesson  of  this  unique  arrangement  Is 
not  North  American  free  trade.  It  Is  rather 
the  Impossibility  of  general  tiei  trade  In 
manufactured  goods  without  cast-ttron  guar- 
antees that  a  fair  share  of  specialised  manu- 
facturing shall  remain  In  Canada. 

This  is  a  quote  from  their  side  of  the 
fence . 

Ward's  Quarterly  for  wlnterj  1966  also 
has  something  to  say  about  this.  On 
page  32,  the  commitments  the  jU.S.  auto 
companies  had  to  give  to  qjalify  for 
tariff  rebates  is  described  as  follows : 

A  hedge  In  the  free  trading  arrangement, 
therefore,  was  Introduced  In  thje  form  of 
"Canadian  Value  Added."  couple^  with  cer- 
tain production  commitments  by:  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  companle^  both  In- 
tended to  ensure  continued  profluctlon  of 
automobiles  and  parts  In  Canada.  •  •  •  Each 
automobile  manufactxirer  In  Can|ada  had  a 
target  he  had  committed  himself  to  meet  by 
the  end  of  the  1968  model  year.  •  ♦  •  Specifi- 
cally the  automobile  manufactuwrs  are  re- 
quired to — 

(1)  Maintain  Canadian  Value  Added  In 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles  at  not  less 
than  the  Canadian  Value  Added  Achieved  In 
the  1964  model  year;  \ 

(2)  Continue  to  produce  motor  vehicles  In 


Canada  at  a  ratio  to  sales  not  less  than  that 
prevailing  In  the  1964  model  year; 

(3)  Increase  In  each  model  year  following 
the  1964  model  year  Canadian  Value  Added 
In  the  production  of  vehicles  and  original 
equipment  parts  by  60%  of  the  growth  In 
their  market  for  automobiles  sold  for  con- 
sumption m  Canada  (50%  for  commercial 
vehicles); 

(4)  In  addition  to  all  the  above,  meet  a 
production  target  of  bogey  expressed  In  dol- 
lars of  Canadian  Value  Added  by  the  end 
of  the  1968  model  year.  This  bogey  was  set 
at  $260,000,000. 

This  was  the  program  designed  to  ensure 
that  Canadian  automobile  manufacturers 
and  parts  manufacturers  would  continue  to 
produce  In  Canada  and  maintain  their  agreed 
upon  share  of  the  Integrated  Canadlan-U.S. 
market. 

These  articles  tell  no  new  tale;  they 
recite  consequences  we  warned  of  when 
the  enabling  legislation  was  before  us  in 
1965.  But  our  warnings  went  unheeded 
by  the  Senate,  which  apparently  felt  this 
level  of  new  investment  in  Canada  could 
be  lost  in  overall  expansion  as  the  indus- 
try prepared  for  its  best  year  ever. 

But  now  with  excise  taxes  imposed  on 
auto  sales — taxes  which  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  there — and  with  the  down- 
turn in  auto  sales  because  of  the  safe 
car  scandals,  contraction  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry has  been  substituted  for  expan- 
sion in  Canada.  The  auto  companies  are 
becoming  fearful  of  the  agreement  and 
of  their  ability  to  satisfy  Canada's  pro- 
duction demands  without  sharp  cutbacks 
in  U.S.  output  and  jobs.  And  Canada 
shows  no  inclination  to  relax  its  choke- 
hold.  This  is  clear  from  the  following 
passage  reported  in  the  Financial  Times 
of  Canada  for  February  6,  1967: 

Manufacturers  say  privately  that  the  sales 
slimip  win  make  It  difficult  to  Increase  the 
annual  value  of  Canadian  content  on  vehi- 
cles assembled  here  by  $260  million  by  July 
31st.  1968.  as  required  by  the  trade  pact.  One 
possible  line  of  relief  Is  an  extension  of  the 
deadline.  If  the  auto  makers  carmot  meet 
the  existing  deadline,  they  face  heavy  retro- 
active tariff  charges  on  Imported  vehicles  and 
parts. 

The  Department  of  Industry  says  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  seriously  study  any 
proposal  to  stretch  out  the  auto  pact  dead- 
line, but  It  has  not  as  yet.  The  government 
feels  the  auto  makers  have  been  benefitting 
from  duty-free  entry  of  parts  and  cars  In 
anticipation  of  hitting  the  Canadian  con- 
tent target  and  should  not  expect  to  get  the 
benefits  without  meeting  the  obligations. 

The  automobile  companies  in  effect  got 
caught.  The  skillful  U.S.  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  helped  them  into 
a  binding  situation.  They  are  now  learn- 
ing the  price  they  must  pay  for  their 
excesses  in  a  foreign  land. 

RECIPROCAL    CONCESSIONS 

As  for  reciprocal  concession  gained  by 
us — required  by  the  statute  to  be  listed 
in  the  report — there  are  none.  I  can  state 
categorically  that  an  American  can  go  to 
Canada,  purchase  an  automobile,  and 
bring  It  back  to  this  coimtry  duty  free. 
But  a  Canadian  citizen  cannot  take  an 
American  auto  back  to  Canada  with  him 
without  paying  the  full  171/2  percent  Ca- 
nadian duty.  And  if  he  should  try  to 
buy  a  good  used  car  and  try  to  drive  it 
home,  he  would  find  its  importation  is 
prohibited  by  Canadian  law. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  only  an 
automobile  company  that  foolishly  signed 


the  commitments  that  were  thrust  upon 
it  by  the  Canadian  authorities,  and  lives 
up  to  them,  can  get  a  rebate  of  the  Ca- 
nadian tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
companies  get  the  U.S.  tariff  savings 
automatically. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  tariffs 
given  up  by  us  are  greater  than  those 
we  got  from  Canada,  they  cover  more 
items,  including  tracked  vehicles  and 
golf  carts,  and  they  are  not  conditional. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  reciproc- 
ity was  never  intended  to  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  this  agreement.  The 
only  concession  we  were  able  to  get  from 
the  Canadians  was  that  they  would  take 
part  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
agreement  in  1968. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  Depart- 
ment bitterly  fought  a  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment  which  would  have  rein- 
stated our  duties  if  the  Canadians  unilat- 
erally coerced  our  companies  into  greater 
commitments  after  the  $260  million-plus 
conditions  are  satisfied.  They  fought 
this  tiny  bit  of  reciprocity  for  our  in- 
dustry so  hard  that  the  House  conferees 
forced  the  amendment  out  of  the  biU. 

OTHER   INFORMATION 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  part 
of  my  report  after  I  have  reviewed  pro- 
duction and  sales  data. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  502  re- 
quires that — 

The  report  contain  information  providing 
an  evaluation  of  the  agreement  and  this  Act 
In  relation  to  the  total  national  Interest,  and 
specifically  shall  Include,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. Information  with  respect  to — 

(1)  auto  production, 

(2)  auto  prices, 

(3)  employment  in  the  auto  Industry,  and 

(4)  trade  In  U.S.-Canadlan  autos. 

I  shall  evaluate  the  agreement  when  I 
cover  the  other  information.  At  this 
point,  however,  I  would  prefer  to  discuss 
these  four  features  required  to  be  in  the 
report.  Initially,  let  me  state  that  nei- 
ther the  Commerce  Department,  with  its 
vast  resources,  nor  the  'Tariff  Commission 
with  acknowledged  expertise,  would  fur- 
nish me  with  Information  regarding 
these  four  features.  The  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  also  asked  for 
data  regarding  these  four  points  as  they 
are  listed  in  the  law.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  staff  reported  its  failure  to  se- 
cure this  data. 

The  shroud  of  secrecy  surrounding  the 
impact  of  this  Canadian  agreement  is  an 
appralling  disgrace. 

Since  the  administration  is  unwilling 
to  fulfill  Its  obligations  under  the  act,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  go  to  the 
source  for  this  information.  Accord- 
ingly, I  propose  to  request  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  set  hear- 
ings and  have  the  automobile  companies 
come  down  with  their  own  data,  under 
subpena  if  necessary,  so  we  might  learn 
of  the  Impact  of  the  agreement.  But  let 
me  continue. 

AUTO  PRODUCTION 

For  a  look  at  the  production  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicles  parts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  January  13,  1967,  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  entitled  "Auto 
Sales  Fell  Sharply  In  First  10  Days  of 
Year." 


The  following  table  is  contained  in  this 
article: 


Oeneral  Motors— United 
States ---■■: 

Vord-Unlted  States 

rhrysler— United  States... 

American  Motors— United 
States 


1967 


83,747 
47,341 
25,561 

8,8«7 


1966 


107.857 
66.86$ 
31,459 

6,103 


Percent 
change 


-214 

-16.7 
-18.8 

-36.3 


Yesterday's  New  York  Times  reported 
car  sales  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  10  days  of  February  off  20  percent 
from  1966.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
include  the  article  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  of  Canada  Annual,  page 
35,  January  18,  1967,  reports: 

Canadian  manufacturers  expect  a  slight 
downturn  In  new  car  sales  this  year — per- 
haps as  much  as  5  percent.  .  .  .  The  1967 
forecast  indicates  possible  sales  of  600.000  to 
610,000  passenger  cars.  Truck  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  about  the  same  as  In  1966. . . 
Production  of  cars  and  trucks  Is  expected  to 
Increase  over  1966  to  meet  expansion  require- 
ments laid  down  for  the  Industry  by  the 
auto  trade  agreement. 

Is  this  amazing?    No. 

Is  it  unpredictable?    No. 

Is  it  shocking?    Yes. 

In  the  comparison  we  see  declines  In 
U5.  auto  sales — and  production — rang- 
ing from  17  to  36  percent  while  Canada 
a  "slight  downturn  of  5  percent."  The 
reason:  the  agreement  and  the  commit- 
ments required  of  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  American  Motors  before 
they  could  qualify  for  duty-free  impor- 
tation in  Canada.  These  commitments 
guaranteed  that  the  Canadian  share  of 
the  market  not  only  would  not  fall  be- 
low the  1964  level,  but  would  also  be  en- 
larged to  meet  expansion  requirements 
written  into  the  commitments. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  the  U.S. 
companies  are  now  forced  to  struggle  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  the  consequences 
to  which  they  were  committed  when  the 
business  outlook  was  brighter. 

AUTO   PRICES 

For  information  with  respect  to  retail 
prices  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  I  quote  again  from  the  Finan- 
cial Times  of  Canada  Annual,  January 
18.1967: 

Pressure  from  Finance  Minister  Sharp  last 
September  forced  some  price  adjustments  In 
favor  of  Canadian  car  buyers.  Although 
prices  rose  somewhat,  they  did  not  rise  as 
much  as  in  the  U.S.  Thus,  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Industry  were  able  to  claim 
that  the  price  gap  between  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  has  been  narrowed. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  un- 
qualified boasts  of  the  Stat*  Department 
that  the  agreement  "will  eventually  re- 
sult in  lower  prices  to  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer." One  wonders  what  bearing  the 
Canadian  content  requirement  of  60  per- 
cent has  had  on  those  1967  model  cai-s 
sold  in  the  United  States  bearing  the 
label  "assembled  in  Canada"  and  the  U.S. 


price  increases,  or  how  much  of  the 
forced  expansion  was  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
auto  buyer. 

One  need  not  wonder  whether  the  auto 
agreement  is  being  employed  to  bilk  auto- 
buyers— it  is,  as  the  following  report, 
printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
October  27,  1966,  clearly  shows: 

Studebaker  Canada,  Ltd.,  In  an  unusual 
application  of  Canada's  laws  providing  for 
free  trade  In  automobiles  and  parts  among 
manufacturers,  Imported  10,000  Volkswagen 
cars  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  It  was 
learned. 

As  Volkswagens  normally  enter  Canada 
subject  to  a  17'/2  percent  tariff.  Industry 
sources  calculate  $2  million  in  duty  charges 
was  saved  in  the  transaction.  Studebaker 
and  Volkswagen  (Canada),  Ltd.,  would  only 
say  that  Studebaker  kept  most  of  the  $2 
million.  But  the  thought  that  a  "handsome 
profit"  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Volks- 
wagen customers,  who  pay  duty  as  part  of 
the  car's  price  anyhow,  sparked  a  heated 
debate  in  Canada's  Hoxise  of  Commons. 

Government  officials  conceded  that  the 
transaction  had  the  blessing  of  the  National 
Revenue  Department.  They  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  to  stop 
any  Canadian  auto  maker  from  Importing 
another  maker's  cars  duty-free  as  long  as 
It  meets  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
law. 

One  official  said  It  was  likely  that  the 
money  Studebaker  made  helped  keep  Its 
floundering  automobUe  production  going. 
*   •   • 

Since  Studebaker  Corporation  [South 
Bend.  Indiana]  stopped  making  cars  In  the 
U.S.  at  the  end  of  1963.  its  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary found  itself  with  plenty  of  Canadian 
production — some  of  which  was  sold  In  the 
U.S. — but  no  imports.  To  use  up  Its  import 
credits  under  the  formula,  Studebaker  en- 
tered into  the  arrangement  with  Volkswagen. 
It  was  able  to  import  Volkswagens  directly 
from  Germany  because  Canada  has  extended 
Its  free-trade  in  autos  to  countries  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  A 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  referred 
to  this  highly  unorthodox  use  of  the  U.S.- 
Canadian Agreement  as  a  "mulcting  of  the 
public  treasury." 

I  believe  it  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  the  agreement  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  lower  auto  prices  to  Canadian 
consumers. 

For  example:  a  six-cylinder  two-door 
sedan  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — the  Canadian  price  Is  shown 
in  both  United  States  and  Canadian 
dollars. 

Model  introductory  price— suggested 

retaU: 


United  states 

Canada  (Canadian  dollars). - 
U.S.  dollars  in  Canada 


1964 


$2,060 
2,447 
2,263 


1965 


$2,077 
2,468 
2,283 


1966 


l$2,090 

J  2, 482 

2,296 


I  Includes  Federal  excise. 

« Includes  Canadian  Federal  sales  tax. 


EMPLOYMENT 

At  the  time  Congress  acted  on  the  im- 
plementing legislation,  it  was  widely  pre- 
dicted that  eventuaUy  60,000  U.S.  auto- 
motive jobs  would  be  lost  to  Canada. 
The  facts  are  bearing  out  this  dire  pre- 
diction. 

Automotive  News,  December  26,  1966, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Auto  Pact  With 
United  States  Pleasing  to  Canada," 
reports: 


The  federal  Industry  department,  for  ex- 
ample, says  the  Canadian  auto  industry  now 
employs  7,000  more  workers  than  last  year, 
with  a  total  labor  force  of  about  80,000. 

And  in  an  article  entitled  "Auto  Pact 
Gives  New  Life  to  Southwestern  On- 
tario," appearing  in  the  Financial  Post, 
Report  on  Ontario.  October  1,  1966,  it 
was  said  that  In  the  regions  aroimd 
Windsor,   Chatham,   and  Wallaceburg: 

Between  September,  1963.  and  September, 
1965,  $150.4  million  of  new  Investment  In 
plant  and  production  machinery  was  an- 
nounced, with  expectations  of  5,050  new  Jobs 
to  be  created.  In  the  Windsor  area,  63  proj- 
ects valued  at  $78.8  million  and  expected 
to  create  3,400  new  Jobs  were  announced. 
Although  some  critics  suggest  the  area  la 
overdependent  on  the  automotive  industry, 
Ontario  government  economists  say  this  la 
not  so. 

A  large  part  of  this  tremendous  in- 
vestment involves  a  $65  million  Ford  as- 
sembly plant  at  Talbotville,  Canada. 

I  am  somewhat  amused  by  the  report 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI  concerning  all  the  money 
we  are  spending  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  an  act 
which  I  endorse  and  support.  However,  if 
we  had  not  implemented  this  agreement, 
we  could  perhaps  have  saved  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  will  spend  to 
retrain  automobile  production  employ- 
ees to  do  something  else.  This  practice 
is  similar  to  the  activities  in  some  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  The 
right  hand  never  knows  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing. 

Talk  about  unemployment,  I  can  see 
why  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
possibly  wants  to  reconcile  the  figure  to  a 
4 -percent  unemployment  rate.  It  is  quite 
apparent,  if  we  continue  this  practice  in 
the  automobile  industry,  that  we  will 
have  more  than  a  4-percent  rate.  The 
industry  will  be  a  major  contributor  to 
overall  unemployment. 

While  this  rosy  picture  is  being  painted 
in  Canada,  what  is  the  situation  in  the 
United  States?  It  is  far  less  pleasant. 
So  far  in  the  25  months  of  the  agreement 
seven  petitions  for  "adjustment  assist- 
ance"— luiown  more  popularly  in  com- 
mon parlance  throughout  the  United 
States  as  unemployment  compensation — 
have  been  filed  on  behalf  of  workers  who 
have  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  agreement. 

Four  of  these  petitions,  involving  some 
1,170  automotive  employees,  have  been 
granted.  I  do  not  know  what  these  peo- 
ple were  earning  before,  but  I  would  be 
much  interested  to  find  out  whether  they 
would  come  close  to  making  the  rate  that 
the  Automobile  Workers  Union  has  been 
able  to  obtain  for  its  employees. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  pay  received  by  an  auto- 
mobile worker  on  the  production  line  and 
what  he  might  receive  in  another  place 
of  employment. 

There  is  a  good  chance,  of  course,  that 
such  a  worker  will  receive  adjustment  as- 
sistance and  that  the  taxpayers  will  pick 
up  the  bill. 

The  remainder  of  the  petitions  are 
stUl  in  process.  These  seven  petitions  are 
as  follows: 


3352 

Workers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Cc.  Delaware 
Valley  Parts  Depot.  Pennsauken,  Hew  Jersey; 

Group  of  workers  of  General  M>tors  Corp., 
Fisher  Body  Plant  No.  2,  Gra  id  Rapids, 
Michigan; 

Group  of  workers  of  the  Pram  Corp..  Blr- 
znlngham,  Alabama; 

Group  of  workers  at  Maremont  Corp.,  Ga- 
briel Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Group  of  workers  at  Borg- Warner  Corp., 
Mechanics  Universal  Joint  Divli  Ion,  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee; 

Group  of  workers  of  Rockwell-Standard 
Corp.,  Lyon  Division.  Adrian,  Michigan;  and 

Group  of  workers  of  Eaton,  Yale  &  Towne, 
Inc.  (Spring  Division),  Detroit.  Michigan. 

I  shoiild  think  that  Sena;ors  from 
those  States  would  want  to  J-eexamine 
the  situation  and  determine  whether 
they  want  to  continue  the  figreement 
after  seeing  the  impact  that  :it  has. 

The  first  of  these  petition^  involved 
some  200  workers  of  a  packaging  plant 
who  crated  knocked-down  [cars  and 
trucks  for  export.  Despite  some  people's 
feeling  that  their  jobs  were 'not  truly 
lost  because  of  the  agreemer*.  or  that 
they  were  not  automotive  workers  in 
accordance  with  section  302  of  the  act, 
their  petition  was  approved  at  the  end 
of  March  last  year.  In  a  matter  of  days, 
the  Labor  DepEirtment  Issued  $  press  re- 
lease hersilding  the  event,  an$  boasting 
that— 

For  the  first  time  In  U.S.  history  a  group 
of  workers  has  been  certified  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  adjustment  assistance.      T 

We  are  bragging,  in  other  words, 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  put  people 
out  of  work  by  an  action  of  I  Congress. 

The  second  petition,  for  400  workers 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  t^  transfer 
production  of  interior  soft  trim  for 
Chevy  n's  and  Chevelles  frdm  Grand 
Rapids  to  Windsor,  Ontario]  was  ap- 
proved on  July  28,  1966.  It  provided 
benefits  of  up  to  $70  a  week  for  up  to 
52  weeks. 

Some  people  will  complain  about  giv- 
ing these  people  $70  a  week.  1  However, 
these  poor  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  This  action  was  beyond  their 
control.  It  is  a  decision  thatjwas  made 
in  the  State  Department  and  i-atifled  by 
Congress.  I 

The  people  would  be  muchi  better  off 
if  they  could  have  remained  in  their  old 
jobs.  Every  one  of  the  peoplq  in  Grand 
Rapids  would  rather  be  worl^ing  in  the 
plant  there  under  the  condit^ns  which 
prevailed  before  the  agreement  went 
into  effect.  ; 

The  term  "relocation  allowances" 
means  that  most  of  these  people  are  ex- 
pected to  move  to  find  another  job  of  a 
similar  nature.  J 

Relocation  allowances  provjde  for  ex- 
penses of  moving  the  worker  $nd  house- 
hold goods,  plus  a  lump-suni  payment 
equal  to  2 ''2  times  the  average  manu- 
facturing wage  stipulated  by  liie  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  third  petition  granted  was  to  120 
workers  of  the  Fram  plant  iq  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  because  the  product  ion  of  car- 
buretor air  filters  was  transferred  by 
Fram  to  Chatham,  Ontario.  This  move 
was  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  tq  Chatham, 
Ontario. 
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The  fourth  petition  granted,  which 
brings  the  total  eligible  for  adjustment 
assistance  because  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  to 
1,170,  was  to  450  employes  of  the  Mare- 
mont Corp.'s  Gabriel  division,  which  pro- 
duces shock  absorbers  for  automobiles. 

The  fifth  plea  for  help  comes  from  a 
group  of  workers  once  employed  by  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  at  this  point 
to  say  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  foresaw  the  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  the  gimmickry 
going  on  between  Canada,  the  auto  com- 
panies, and  the  U.S.  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  fought  diligently  to  pre- 
vent the  agreement  from  going  into  ef- 
fect. We  would  all  be  far  better  off  if  his 
admonitions  had  been  heeded.  The  Ten- 
nessee workers  were  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs  because  American  Motors,  which 
once  bought  their  products,  is  now  ob- 
taining its  parts  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

The  workers  praying  for  relief  in  the 
sixth  petition  lost  their  jobs  because  of  a 
decision  by  the  Rockwell-Standard 
Corp.,  to  transfer  its  Adrian,  Mich.,  plant 
to  Windsor,  Ontario. 

The  seventh  petition  comes  about  be- 
cause of  a  decision.  I  am  told,  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  to  manufacture  its  own 
universal  joints  and  no  longer  purchase 
them  from  parts  suppliers. 

This  litany  of  planned  unemployment 
is  not  yet  complete.  It  will  continue  so 
long  as  Canada  is  convinced  that  she  can 
successfully  force  American  business  and 
the  Government  to  yield  to  her  will. 

TRADE 

Despite  the  wanton  refusal  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  shed  light  on 
across-the-border  trade  in  automobiles 
and  parts,  we  are  not  at  a  complete  loss 
for  knowledge  of  how  badly  we  have  been 
hurt.  In  a  Canadian  magazine  entitled 
Foreign  Trade,  Issued  January  21,  1967, 
the  author  boasts  that  automotive  parts 
exports  to  the  United  States  rose  by  300 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1966  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  In  1965.  The 
growth  in  finished  vehicle  shipment  was 
even  more  spectacular — nearly  400  per- 
cent. The  Canadian  article  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Shipments  of  Canadian-made  automotive 
parts  (excluding  tires  and  tubes)  valued  at 
8119.5  million  (U.S.  dollars)  crossed  the  bor- 
der In  the  first  half  of  1966 — a  300  percent 
Increase  over  auto  parts  shipments  to  the 
U.S.  for  the  same  period  In  1965.  Finished 
vehicle  shipments  rose  from  $21.2  million  In 
January-June  of  1965  to  $194.6  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1966.  At  the  same  time, 
shipments  from  U.S.  manufacturers  also  rose, 
but  the  efforts  of  Canadian  companies  to  date 
have  significantly  reduced  the  auto  trade 
deficit. 
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tive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  AUTOMO- 
TIVE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  table  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  I. — Canada-United  States  auto  trade 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Canadian  shipments  to  United 

States: 

Passenger  cars — 

Trucks  and  buses 

Auto  parts  (excluding  tires 

and  tubes). 

Total 

U.S.  shipments  to  Canada: 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks  and  buses 

Automotive  parts  (excluding 
tires  and  tubes) 

Total 


1st  6  months 


1966       19C5 


142.0 
52.6 


119.5 


314.1 


72.0 
39.8 

464.0 


675.8 


18.6 
2.6 

37.5 


58.7 


47.fi 
14.9 

35L1 


413.6 


Total, 
196S 


S9.8 
13.1 

W.9 


163.! 


133.9 
41.2 


8S7.( 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though these  6  months'  figures  and  the 
1965  totals  come  from  the  Canadian  pub- 
lication Foreign  Trade,  it  is  possible  that 
they  were  lifted  from  my  own  speech  to 
the  Senate  on  August  12,  1966 — which 
were  derived  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  sources. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  along 
with  the  1966  11  months'  figures,  fur- 
nished me  by  that  same  agency  of  the 
Government  on  December  28,  1966,  the 
1965  totals  of  cars,  trucks,  and  automo- 
tive parts  show  considerable  "adjust- 
ments" and/or  differences. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fig- 
ures which  show  this  difference  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Total  1965  automotive  products 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks  and  buses 

Automotive  parts  (exclud- 
ing tires  and  tulaes) 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks  and  buses 

Automotive  parts  (exclud- 
ing tires  and  tubes) 


Furnished 

in  August 

1966 


$133.9 
41.2 

464.0 


59.8 
13.1 


90.9 


Funiished 

in  December 

1966 


S113.9 

47.9 

763. 9 


84.1 
17! 

95.7 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  printing  In 
the  Record  of  the  December  28.  1966, 
table,  complete  with  footnotes,  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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.see  exhibit  2  >  munists.    It  violated  the  specific  r«,uire-  sima^les  trades  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 

vrr  HARTKE     At  the  time  of  the  Au-  ments  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  oi  Canadian  foreign  policy  not  only  permits 

,n,cr  1966    speech  I  showed  a  U.S.  net  1962.  not   only   with   respect   t(3   most-  ^^^  encourages  trade  with  Red  China  and 

^rfrtabirwhich  Foreign  Trade  also  favored-nation  treatment,  but  also  with  cuba.     But  as  a   Canadian   newsman  has 

exports  table  wnicn  foreign  ixaae  msu  respect  to  the  prenegotiation  procedures  asked.  -What  happens  when  China  wants  to 

1963  5i9-^  trade  negotiator,  and  Which  call  for  par-  '^                                    ,^    ,  .»,    Ti^.f^H 

rsa  390. 1  ticipation  by  congressional  delegates  in  Can  it  be  that  as  a  result  of  the  United 

1961  372.0  Jhe  negotiations.  States-Canadian  Automotive  Agreement. 

The  December  1966  BDSA  shows  the  It  violates  the  General  Agreement  on  we    wUl    exempt    ^mencan    companies 

nelexportsT  little  differently  after  ad-  Tariffs  and  Trade-otherwise  called  the  operating  ^^  ^an^^a  /rom  the  Tradmg 

totment.  which  presumably  allows  for  QATT-by  establishing  a  preference  for  With  the  aiemy  Act  as  w^^ 

Ses  to  tariff  classifications.  Canada.    This  violation  reqmred  us  to  emPted  Canada  from  the  Int^est  Eq^^^^ 

.,,.„.          t  TTQ  H^ii<.,«i  <;epk     soeclal     dispensation     from     the  ization  Act.  linear  reductions  in  larms 

IMiiiions  of  U.8.  dollars]  glVr'^nd  I  suSect  the  countries  which  under   the  Trade   Expansion   Act.   and 

janu^y-November:  gave  uk  this  dispensation  will  be  collect-  exemption     from     the     buy-American 

ffi!  '-"-'-'-  *28:4  ing  on  it  for  years  to  come.  clause  of  defense  contracting?    If  there 

Tth-'aVrVhese  adjustments,  it  is  no    "Th^^norw^.  well  becauy  of  me     -J^rTeS  ^  ^^^"'^^  "^ "' ""^^^ 
wonder  that  the  admtolstratlon  Is  havtog    unforeseen  df cline  in  auto  sales^    The     on  the  f/^^^^^^^-^j^^^^j,^  ..^j,^  offers 

trouble  glvtog  us  an  annual  report.   Even  auto  ^"'i^P^J^f^^^/^.^S^^^^  us  a  chance  to  correct  the  GATT  viola- 

these  two  reports  do  not  comclde.    This,  that  they  need  an  extension  of  the  deaa  ^^^  conformity  with 

of  course.  Is  subject  to  some  gimmickry  Ime  they  ^o^^i^^h^  agreed  to  m  their  1964  i      .            Expansion  Act.  to  get  out  of 

which  I  will  demonstrate  tomorrow  at  commitments.    Perhaps  they  wm  get  it  jne                  p           arrangement   with 

the  heartog  on  the  debt  limit,  before  the  but  if  experience  is  any  gi"de^  the  pr^ce  inis                 p  ^^             ^^^^^  ^^^^   .^^ 

committee  on  Ftoance.  ^^.'^^^^  ^?  Hn^wf nf  w  fn^^^^^  back  home.    If  we  are  gotog  to  expand 

However,  I  shall  conttoue  with  the  millions  of  dollars  of^ost  investment  m  oac                                      ^^^  honestly, 

trade  section  of  my  own  report.  U.S.  plant  expansion  and  many  more  our  tv                 ^^^^  ^  ^^^  negotiations. 

Last  year  we  had  a  world  balance  of  thousands  of  lost  U.S  jobs.  not -ive  and  give 

payments  deficit  of  $1.3  billion;  this  year  Mr.  President,  that  agreement  was  a  ^^^^^Jf^j     f  j^r.  President,  let  me  pose 

it  will  be  worse.     Our  favorable  trade  bad  omen  for  o""-,  trade  polices      Its  ^^^      gstioVis:  Where  is  the  President's 

balance  to  the  automotive  todustry  has  repercussions  are  still  5«i"B  felt  at  tne                               ^  ^^^  Congress?     Why 

shrunk  from  $674  million  or  $728.4  mU-  Kennedy  ^ound  talks  on  t^^^^^           at  a               administration  keep  the  facts 

Uon  to  1965  to  estimates  rangtog  from  Geneva.    Seeing  this  country  crmge  at                canadian-United  States  Automo- 

$350  million  to  $500  milUon.    This  differ-  the  thought  of  even  a  minor  trade  war  J^J^the^^n^^^a                     ^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

ntial  of  $300  mlUion  represents  a  gift  has  heartened  European  nations  to  press  J^^^g'^Y^an  people? 

of  a  major  todustry  to  Canada,  the  pecu-  criticize,  coerce,  and  cajole  this  country  t^J^J^^      p^^j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  2:10 

liar   ward    of    the    Congress    and    the  into  surrendermg  its  American  selling 

administration.  price  valuation  methods  and  the  pitiful  y-    •    p^^^    ,.  i  j^^ve  before  me  a  news 

OTHKE  iNFOKMAxxoN  AKD  EVALUATION  UUle  bit  of  help  ojl^'^f ^^^^^^^"^^f  j^^'f  releie  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

in  the  25-month  period  of  the  agree-  ^^t  out  of  ^^r^^Zntt^ZM^re  for  release  upon  delivery,  scheduled  for 

Ssfon  hS  taken  pS  on  the  re-    the  American  selling  price  Queen  EUzabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Que- 

Kfm^t  parts  taSuS^  to  .U  an        «^r„'l'l„',''™,r*QA'ff  vMa?Sn'     U    ^'  <='""^»'  Wednesday,  February  15. 
Er 'we^^t  SdSsV".   O^t-aVr    uS'th^'^ we  haTb^Voul5";Ser^    ''S^.'S^^ U  this  Is  not  a  tra^- 

iE£ifiS'h?ir-°"'"™"  ?--^^^^^^^ 

istration  officials  today     I  hope  he  has  ^°^°^  °t  reciprocal  concessions.  j^        ^^^^  ^  ^^^j.  countries,  and  done 

SedthrsnSih  because  I  dbnot%d^^^  Another  item  which  must  be  Included  ^                   ^j  American  taxpayers. 

Rreak  the  Sune     It  says  '-For  R^^  in  my  report  at  this  point  is  the  follow-  ^^^^^  j  j^^^^  ^^ver  seen  such  a  flagrant 

teaLu^nDeli^ry-anditw^^  ing  f'^°'"  Ward's  Quarterly  for  winter,  ^^egard  of  America  by  an  American. 

SrTs^  SegWenhimanhour  1966.  page  27:  Mr.  President.  I  shall  turn  to  page  8: 

and  a  half  to  which  to  make  a  40-mtoute  when  the  pact  comes  up  jor  Lm^t.^«  Exports  of  certain  products  such  as  auto- 

ZTA  In  1968.  there  will  have  to  be  modifications  jj^^^lles  and  livestock,  for  instance,  are  In 

ipeetn.                                       ,              ..        _  based  on  results,  on  the  state  of  the  economy,  _    ^  merelv  re-exports  of  goods  after  a  cer- 

We  are  paying  unemployment   com-  ^^^  ^^  t^e  state  of  the  world.    There  should  t^ta  Zount  of  Canadian  content  has  been 

pensatlon  to  our  displaced  workers,  while  also  be  one  change  which  Canadians  want,  ^^^^^ 

Canada  is  enjoying  the  greatest  plant  which    American    manufacturers    seem    to  ,,  '           .^     .     -v,,     „„„„  ko«i,  t«  fv,o 

expansion    to    its    history.     We    have  want,  but  which  congress  is  a  long  way  from  Mr.  President,  this  goes  back  to  tne 

leampfl  that  when  the  State  and  Com-  granting.     It   would    do   much    to    pacify  potot  I  have  been  demonstrattog.      we 

meSeD^SStmente  negotiate  we  do  iSt  Canadian  fears  about  losing  their  Identity,  have  been  exporttog  Items  to  Canada  so 

Sve  Lrt??e  we  eive  Ind  Svl  ^""^  ^°'^''-  ^*  *^"  "^^  *^'-  ""^  ^°°^  ^°'  that  they  can  add  Canadian  goods  to  the 

^^^automoblfe    agreeLnt    violat^  ^^ut  not  a  change  m  the  auto  agreement  So^ U^d^lSt^f  ifthe^we?: 

more  than  30  years  of  trade  agreements  jt^^if .  but  m  the  united  states'  Trading  with  °^^^„i,°  ifil^iTn  the  Sst  nlace  w^^^ 

programs  based  on  the  simple  and  equi-  the  Enemy  Act.     Under  the  law,  a  parent  f„f=2™P^Vw  i^JS^f^^i^^^^ 

table   concept   of   most-favored-nation  American  corporation  can  be  held  guilty  of  "ot  be  to  toat  position    TWs  means  that 

treatment  for  everyone  except  the  Com-  violating  the  law  if  one  of  its  foreign  sub-  America  has  to  pay  more  to  the  market- 
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place.  I  would  think  that  the  Butomo- 
blle  Industry  should  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  see  how  much  they  hare  added 
to  the  cost  in  going  through  thlB  round- 
about way  of  adding  Canadian  goods  for 
reexport  to  America.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  td  page  8, 
subparagraph  (3).  This  Is  an  American 
civil  servant  bragging  to  Canadians.  He 
wants  to  receive  applause,  and  %  suppose 
he  will.   He  said:  j 

The  United  States,  for  examplej  has  loet 
export  markets  In  traditional  products  such 
as  oil,  automobiles,  and  steel.  Onjthe  other 
hand,  Canada's  exports  of  these  bislc  items 
have  met  with  startling  success.        [ 

Mr.  President,  he  comes  bade  to  the 
discussion  of  this  agreement  onj  page  13 
and  says  that  it  was  successful  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  lost  J  and  the 
Canadians  have  gained.    He  said: 

(It)  Is  well  Illustrated  by  recenli  develop- 
ments in  North  American  automotnve  trade. 
The  implementation  of  the  U.S.jCanadlan 
automotive  agreement  in  1965  is  cheating  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  production  and  as- 
sembly plants  with  lower  unit  costs,  cheap- 
Ing  sourcing  of  parts,  and  better  iiarketlng 
arrangements  •  •  •  I  understand]  that  Ca- 
nadian auto  buyers  are  already  looking  for- 
ward to  lower  prices. 

They  are  looking  forward,  and  they 
have  been.  This  is  1967.  They  have 
been  looking  forward  for  2  yeatrs  and  1 
month.  They  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  lower  prices.  Our  good  old 
American  Treasury  Departmenf  goes  up 
there  and  tells  them  that  he  understands 
that  Canadian  auto  buyers  ari  looking 
forward  to  lower  prices. 

He  also  said: 

Results  show  that  our  own  tradej  has  more 
than  doubled  from  1963  to  1966.  Last  year, 
U.S.  exports  to  Canada  of  automotive  prod- 
ucts almost  reached  $1.2  billion,  pf  course, 
much  of  this  is  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  further  manufacture  or  asfembly  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  statjement  of 
our  country. 

Your  own  automotive  trade  wl4h  us  was 
practically  two-thirds  of  a  bllllonJ  dollars — 
an  Increase  of  roughly  3000  percent  in  only 
three  years.  In  1963  US.  imports  from  Can- 
ada amounted  to  only  $21  millloi 

In  1963  we  imported  $21  million. 

The  following  year  they  were  three  and 
one-half  times  larger,  or  $76  million.  This 
figure  more  than  doubled  again  In  1965 — 
reaching  $196  million.  When  theJ  1966  fig- 
ures are  available  they  should  bhow  Ca- 
nadian automobile  exports  sales  to  the  U.S. 
of  around  $600  million.  J 

Furthermore,  the  establlshmenl  of  addi- 
tional automobile  capacity  In  Canada  has 
created  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  imported  twice  as  many  jcars  from 
Canada  as  we  exported  to  you.  Th*  phenom- 
enal growth  of  this  two-way  morement  of 
automotive  products  has  been  cieated  be- 
cause of  the  economic  sense  it  mafle  for  the 
companies  and  because  of  the  beieflts  It  is 
bringing  to  consumers  In  both  countries. 

The  two-way  movement  of  j  automo- 
tive products  means  that  automobiles 
will  come  back  to  the  United  States  and 
we  will  export  cars,  Canada  will  put  In 
parts  and  ship  them  back  to  u3. 

Mr.    President,    the    benefit    it    has 


brought  to  the  United  States  Is  a  higher 
cost  automobile.  When  one  goes  to  the 
marketplace  to  buy  that  automobile  this 
year  ask  how  much  additional  the  cost 
Is  to  put  in  Canadian  parts.  It  makes 
economic  nonsense.  I  do  not  know  where 
this  man  came  from.  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  from  Indiana.  His  name  is  John  R. 
Petty.    Mr.  President,  a  nice  man. 

Although  the  United  States  continues  to 
have  a  favorable  net  balance  on  automotive 
products — 

And  this  is  an  American  sajdng  "al- 
though we  have  a  favorable  net  bal- 
ance— 

it  dropped  by  $200  million,  or  30  per  cent, 
last  year — to  the  level  of  about  $520  million 
achieved  prior  to  the  agreement  In  1963. 
Moreover,  Canadian  plants  are  now  better 
positioned  to  promote  export  business  to 
third  countries.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  results  of  automotive  arrangements 
have  been  particularly  beneficial  to  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  he  could  have  said  only 
of  benefit  to  Canada  and  he  could  have 
said  of  detrimental  effect  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  demonstrate 
something  else.  He  said  that  he  knows 
Congress  will  receive  the  progress  report 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Agreement.  I 
am  glad  that  that  is  coming  finally.  He 
said: 

I  tlilnk  Its  contents  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Canadians. 

That  is  the  type  of  Interest  that  they 
make  on  investments;  not  what  I  am 
talking  about.  This  is  money.  I  think 
its  contents  will  demonstrate  the  money 
it  meant  to  Canada  and  nothing  to  us. 

I  wonder  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury cleared  this  statement.  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  demonstrate  his  great 
concern  about  the  debt  limit  tomorrow 
morning  when  he  says  we  have  been 
shipping  these  goods  out  and  the  pay- 
ments we  have  been  getting.  I  wonder 
how  much  we  have  set  aside  in  the 
budget  and  economic  statement. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  first  four 
petitions  for  adjustment  assistance  in- 
volve 1,170  men.  That  cost  is  $884,000 
in  taxpayers'  money.  That  is  less  than 
$1  million.  To  show  how  we  talk  about 
Topsy  growing,  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1967-68  is  $4.5  milUon.  This 
demonstrates  how  this  amount  is  going 
to  grow  and  grow.  That  figure  is  five 
times  as  large  as  last  year. 

It  appears  to  me  that  somebody  should 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what  Is  hap- 


pening in  the  State  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department.  I  believe  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  should  come  to 
Congress  and  say  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  continue  with  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

ExHisrr  1 

Tkn-Dat  Cab  Saues  Off  20  Percent  Prum 
1966 — Snow  Reported  To  Cut  Into  Easlt 
Febrttart  Volume  Across  Mtjch  op  Na- 
tion— O.M.  Shows  22.9  Percent  Deop^ 
Ford  Suffers  a  Decline  of  20.6  Percent 
While  Chrysler  Posts  Loss  op  13  Percent 

(By  William  D.  Smith) 
New-car  sales  fell  20.7  per  cent  In  the  first 
10  days  of  February  from  the  year-earlier 
level,  according  to  reports  received  yesterday 
from  Detroit. 

The  nation's  four  major  car  makers  sold 
170,788  new  automobiles  in  the  Feb.  l-io 
period,  compared  with  215,266  units  in  the 
comparable  period  last  year. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation,  the  na- 
tion's largest  car  maker,  sold  85,530  cars,  a 
22.9  per  cent  decline  from  the  110,863  cars 
sold  during  the  similar  10  days  a  year  ago. 
Sales  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  dropped 
20.6  per  cent  to  50,441  units  In  the  period 
from  63,469  a  year  earlier. 

The  company's  Ford  division  sold  41,702 
units,  compared  with  53,533  units  In  the 
1966  period,  while  the  Uncoln-Mercury  divi- 
sion sold  8,739  cars,  compared  with  9,938 
cars  a  year  ago. 

CHRYSLER  SALES  OFF  13  PERCENT 

The  Chrysler  Corporation  retailed  30,272 
cars  during  the  Feb.  1-10  period,  against 
34,728  cars  a  year  earlier,  for  a  decline  of 
13  per  cent. 

The  American  Motors  Corporation  sold 
4,545  cars,  compared  with  6,206  during  the 
similar  period  last  year,  for  a  26.8  per  cent 
decline. 

Executives  of  the  manufacturers  said  the 
heavy  snowfalls  across  much  of  the  country 
had  cut  Into  Industry  sales. 

For  the  year-to-date  Industry  sales  are 
running  18.2  per  cent  behind  1966  with 
735.706  cars  sold,  compared  with  898,622  cars 
In  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

So  far  this  year  Chrysler  and  Ford  are 
gaining  a  greater  share  of  the  market  at  the 
expense  of  O.M.  and  American  Motors. 

O.M.  OFF  20.8  PERCENT  FOB  TEAR 

G.M.'s  sales  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  10 
are  off  20.5  per  cent  to  371,938  units  from 
467,353  units  last  year. 

Ford's  sales  have  fallen  14.8  per  cent  to 
221,348  cars  from  259,648  cars  In  1966. 

Chrysler  has  sold  123.767  cars  so  far  this 
year  for  a  decline  of  16.1  per  cent  from  last 
year's  total  of  147.413  cars. 

American  Motors  sales  dropped  22  per  cent 
to  18,653  cars  from  24,208  cars  In  the  Jan.  1- 
to-Feb.  10  period  of  1966. 


Exhibit  2 
Special  tabulation — 11  months,  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Item 


U.S.  eiports » to  Canada: 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks,  buses,  and  chassis 
Parts  and  accessories 

Total  exports 


Calendar  years 


January-November' 


1963 


26.9 

18.4 

495.6 


641.0 


1964 


45.4 

17.6 

534.8 


647.8 


1965 


113.9 

47.9 

763.9 


925.7 


1965 


95.1 

36.8 

647.0 


778.5 


1966  > 


219.0 

75.9 

834.4 


1,129.3 


Exhibit  2 — Continued 
Special  tabulation— 11  months,  preliminary  and  subject  to  rewsion— Continued 

[In  mllUons  of  U.S.  doUars] 


Item 


Imports  *  from  Canada: 

Passenger  cars........ ----- 

Trucks,  buses,  and  chassis. 
Parts  and  accessories 


Total  imports 

U.S.  aet  exports  •- 


Calendar  years 


January-November' 


1963 


0.8 
1.8 

18.6 


1904 


21.9 

4.7 

49.3 


19Sfi 


84.1 
17.5 
95.7 


197.3 


728.4 


1966 


64.6 

9.0 

82.9 


1966  > 


289.2 
109.0 
238.6 


636.8 


492. 5 


I  November  statistics  for  the  years  1965  and  1966  provisional;  subject  to  revision. 

1  i"ll'!lfV,?f\Tif' merchandise  The  export  figures  in  the  table  are  not  fully  comparable  over  the  j^riod  shown. 
^  ^'^mwntv  w^  lubstantiafly  affected  Ly  the  change  in  commodity  classification  to  the  new  clarification,  eflec- 
Coroparabil  ty  »M  buusianuauy  a  i«  le  standard  International  Trade  Classification   Kevised. 

''",^*"J;  f^r  rons.^u.tion'^    -The  irn^or?  flares  in  the  table  are  not  fully  comparable  over  the  periods  shown 
o  ''"•'S.Mlit  J  was  s^l^ItanLlly  affca°d  by  theVhange,  beginning  with  September  1963  data,  from  the  «:h6dule  A 
SZtfc^  cl^iSfon  of  eXKf^  to  thVclassii^  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U-^'^^^^^  ^3"°',^'^^ 

5Sliii  ^^     rimnpprin  clas^  made  by  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1%5  a.nd  modiU- 

ffiproclaimedTy  the  Sle'l?  p^rsua^  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  have  affected  compara- 

''f/ltrugh'i^S'l^'chTte^''a''re'included  in  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  were  selected  to  Provide  as^eat 

£S£^»e.;5x^5'i^p^c^i^^a^^^ 

Sec  line  are  not  exact,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  approxunations. 
VOTE  -The  above  figures  are  not  all-inclusive  inasmuch  as  some  autoinotive  products  aswejlas  other  Hems  dw- 

because  of  rounding. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce. 


THE   15TH   ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  2,  the  15th 
consecutive  annual  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  was  held.  The  breakfast  was 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  Governors  of  various  States,  and 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Also  present  were  presidents  of  na- 
tional and  international  labor  unions, 
outstanding  leaders  In  the  field  of  Indus- 
try and  business,  chancellors  and  presi- 
dents from  a  select  number  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  and  men  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  courts,  from  communica- 
tions, and  from  every  other  phase  of  our 
economic  life. 

We  have  foimd  this  event  to  be  very 
meaningful,  not  only  to  those  of  us  who 
gather  at  the  breakfast,  but  also  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens  across  this  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and   proceedings   were    ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pbogram  of  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 

U.S.  Army  Chorus,  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer." 

Presiding,  Hon.  Frank  Carlson,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Invocation,  Dr.  Abraham  Verelde. 

Introductory  Remarlcs,  Sen.  Frank  Carlson 
(Eans.) 

Address  by  Rep.  G.  Elliott  Hagan  (Ga.) 

Bible  Reading  by  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(Ark.),  Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Deuteronomy  8 :  11-20. 

Address  by  Sen.  George  Murphy  (Calll.) 


Bible  Reading  by  Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Matthew  6:  24-33. 

Prayer  by  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Address  by  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Address  by  Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Prayer  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  United  States  Army. 

Closing  Hymn. 

Introduction,  Senator  Frank  Carlson 

We  are  honored  In  having  the  President  of 
the  United  States  meet  with  us.  It's  also  a 
pleasure  to  greet  the  Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
members  of  the  court,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps'  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  members  of  Congress, 
leaders  in  the  field  of  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion, science,  campus  leaders  and  a  host  of 
others  who  represent  a  great  cross  section  of 
our  nation's  life. 

It's  been  personally  rewarding  to  observe 
the  growth  of  these  prayer  breakfasts  since 
the  inception  of  the  first  presidential  prayer 
breakfast  15  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this 
breakfast,  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
held  or  are  planning  to  hold  an  annual  Gov- 
ernor's prayer  breakfast.  And  last  year  lead- 
ers of  hundreds  of  cities  Joined  with  the 
mayor  and  the  city  council  of  their  com- 
munity for  a  prayer  breakfast  similar  to  our 
breakfast  here  this  morning. 

Now,  I  know  that  many  here  this  morning 
have  participated  In  one  or  more  of  these 
events  during  this  past  year,  and  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  Is  a  growing  and  a  wide- 
spread appreciation  for  the  Intangible  values 
gained  when  leaders  meet  In  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  This  meeting  has  grown  out  of  the 
inspiration  that  has  been  received  when 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  meet  weekly  for  dis- 
cussion and  prayer.  And  as  this  idea  has 
spread,  similar  small  weekJy  breakfast  groups 
are  meeting  at  the  present  time  In  London, 
Stockholm,  Paris,  Madrid,  New  Delhi,  Tokyo, 
Ottawa,  Canberra,  Brasilia,  San  Jose  and 
other  leading  cities  throughout  the  world. 


Also,  many  countries  have  national  prayer 
breakfasts  where  once  a  year  the  leaders  of 
the  country  gather  to  remind  themselves  that 
righteousness  exalteth  the  nation. 

And  a  niimber  of  distinguished  representa- 
tives from  other  countries  are  meeting  with 
us  today,  displaying  their  deep  Interest  and 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

Now,  gatherings  of  this  kind  for  breakfast 
have  provided  inspiration  in  otherwise  most 
discouraging  and  critical  circumstances.  It 
was  during  the  depression  In  1935  that  busi- 
nessmen met  at  a  breakfast  In  Seattle  to  dis- 
cuss the  spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  that 
city. 

It  was  at  a  critical  period  In  World  War 
n,  in  1942,  when  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  meetings  for  common  discussion 
and  prayer. 

And,  I  am  reminded  that  over  1,900  years 
ago,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  met  for  breakfast  with 
weary  and  discouraged  fishermen  beside  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  With  Christ's  invitation 
came  a  revelation,  and  with  the  revelation 
came  a  commission,  and  with  this  commis- 
sion came  responsibility. 

With  world  chaos  Just  a  failure  away,  we 
dare  not  be  casual  regarding  our  spiritual 
heritage.  The  peace  and  security  of  the  na- 
tions, the  hope  of  millions  of  people,  are  In 
the  balance.  We  must  give  leadership  by 
our  lives  as  well  as  our  words. 

And  I  trust  that  all  of  us  participating  In 
this  work  will  find  Inspiration  and  new  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  opportunities  before  us  as 
we  gather  here  this  morning.  As  more  and 
more  we  welcome  men  led  by  God,  we  shaU 
be  led  spiritually,  we  shall  be  morally  sound 
and  we  shall  be  adequately  informed  as  we 
seek  together  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
to  God  and  to  our  people. 

It's  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  present 
those  at  the  head  table  who  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
hold  yo\ir  applause  vintil  all  have  been  In- 
troduced, and  I'll  ask  those  as  they  are  In- 
troduced to  remain  standing  until  I  have 
completed  the  list. 

We're  fortunate  this  morning  to  have  Gov- 
ernors of  three  States  present:  the  Honor- 
able Hulett  Smith,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia;  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  the  Honorable  Charles  Terry;  the 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Lester  Maddox. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  represent- 
atives from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We 
have  with  us  this  morning  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Pen- 
nell.  We  are  privileged  also  to  have  with  us 
the  Minister  of  Agriculttire  from  Canada, 
the  Honorable  Jay  Green. 

We  are  pleased,  of  course,  to  have  with  ub 
the  acting  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable 
Ramsey  Cleirk. 

We  are  also  privileged  and  honored  to  have 
with  us  this  morning  the  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  our  nation — In  Washington, 
the  Ambassador  from  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  SevlUa-Sacasa. 

And.  of  course,  we  are  greatly  honored  to 
have  with  us  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Weaver. 

And,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  that  I  shall  not 
read  from  Governors  of  many  of  the  States 
of  our  Union  who  have  sent  us  messages  ex- 
tending greetings  and  best  wishes.  But  I  do 
have  one  telegram  that  I'm  going  to  read 
from  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  absent  this 
morning.  He  attended  the  first  prayer  break- 
fast, and  I  believe  this  Is  the  only  one  he  has 
missed  In  the  past  14  years.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Deeply   regret    that   a   previous   commit- 
ment  at   CaUfornla   Publishers'   Aapociatlon 
prevents    me    from    attending 
breakfast  this  year.    Please  assure 
Johnson  and  all  other  leaders  of 
of  my  dally  prayers  In  their  behalf, 
will  give  them  wisdom,  courage  and 
as  they  lead  America  during  this  critical 
rlod  of  history.    God  bless  you  aU 

"BlLLT 


thi  I    prayer 
1  'resident 
Goi  ernment 
;hat  God 
strength 
pe- 


GR.ia&M. 


Address  or  Rei»resentativb  G.  Ellio'  rr  Hagan 
Introduction;  As  is  known,  I  thlnh,  to  most 
of  you  folks,  we  do  have  breakfast  groups 
meeting  in  the  House  of  Representa  ;lves  and 
the  United  States  Senate  every  wenk.  This 
morning,  first  on  the  program  we're  going  to 
have  greetings  from  the  House  )reakfast 
group  by  the  Honorable  G.  Elliot;  Hagan, 
member  of  Congress. 

Representative  Hagan.  Mr.  Presl<|ent,  Mr. 
Vice     President,     Senator     Carlsonj 
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distin- 


guished participants  In  the  1967  pr«sldentlal 
prayer  breakfast,  and  distinguished  guests: 

This  morning  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  iJouse  of 
Representatives  prayer-breakfast  grcup. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  Surprised 
to  discover  that  under  the  dome  of  pur  great 
Capitol  there  was  a  private  gathering  of 
members  of  the  United  States  Housi  of  Rep- 
resentatives meeting  to  develop  th^r  spirit- 
ual life  so  as  to  better  serve  their  fejlow  man 
through  their  responsibilities  in  j  Govern- 
ment. I  have  come  to  know  now  that  the 
Impact  of  a  group  of  men  meeting!  together 
for  prayer  is  far  out  of  proportlop  to  the 
size  of  the  group.  These  breakfast*  are  Just 
one  evidence  of  the  Christian  Influence 
found  in  our  Government.  The  heritage  of 
this  covintry  rests  on  faith  in  God,  ^nd  many 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  down  thipugh  the 
years  have  humbly  confessed  thati  without 
God's  guidance  they  could  not  nave  met 
the  cbaUenge.  I 

No  man  in  public  life  In  Amerlpa  had  a 
stronger  faith  in  God  than  did  jAbraham 
Lincoln.  He  said.  "What  constl^tes  the 
bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  Independence? 
It  Is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  jour  bris- 
tling sea  coasts,  our  Army  or  Navy.  These 
are  not  our  reliance  against  tyrahny.  All 
of  those  may  be  turned  against  ui  without 
making  us  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our 
reUance  Is  in  the  love  of  liberty  wfiich  God 
has  planted  In  us.  Our  defense  Is  In  the 
spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere.!  Destroy 
this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds 
of  despotism  at  our  doors." 

So,  there  is  a  Christian  testimony  which 
we  can  and  must  give.  And  as  we  igo  about 
the  everyday  activities  of  life,  there  tre  many 
ways  of  expressing  this  testimony.  I  would 
urge  that  we  all  remember  Cortnljhians  II, 
1:12,  "For  our  boast  Is  this:  The  testimony 
of  our  conscience  that  we  have  bahaved  In 
the  world  and  still  more  toward  vou  with 
holiness  and  godly  sincerity,  not  bfr  earthly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God.T 

The  President  of  the  United  siates  has 
greater  personal  power  than  any  pther  In- 
dividual in  the  world.  And  we  aie  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  tht  history 
of  mankind.  However,  our  great  hope  lies 
m  the  fact  that  our  President  and  ^11  of  you 
here  this  morning  realize  and  publicly  recog- 
nize there  is  access  to  even  greatier  power 
through  faith  and  prayer  to  Almlihty  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son.  , 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Old  Testament  reading,  Deuteronomy 
8:11-20.  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  I^llls.) 

Address  or  Senator  George  MxrtPHY 

Introduction;   At  this  time  we  »re  to  be 

favored   with   a   greeting   from   ths   Senate 

prayer-breakfast  group  by  one  who  Is  a  very 

active  participant,  the  Honorable  Ceorge  L. 


Murphy,  United  States  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Senator  Murphy.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  distinguished  guests  and  all  my 
honored  friends  gathered  here  this  morning : 

It  is,  of  course,  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
be  here  today  before  this  most  distinguished 
assemblage,  and  a  great  honor  to  have  been 
selected  to  represent  and  speak  for  those 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
Join  together  each  Wednesday  morning  In 
the  Senate  prayer  breakfast.  There  Is  no 
politics,  I  assure  you. 

In  my  lengthening  lifetime,  I've  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  association  with  many  widely 
varying  groups  and  organizations,  but  never 
have  I  been  so  sincerely  impressed  by  a 
group's  purity  of  purpose,  determination  of 
design  and  sense  of  service  than  I  have  ob- 
served in  these  qualities  as  they  emerge  from 
my  colleagues  at  these  prayer  breakfasts. 
Each  Wednesday  morning,  midweek  in  our 
deliberative  duties,  we  Join  together  at  the 
start  of  the  day  for  a  common  spiritual  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  true  purpose  of  man's  ex- 
istence, for  a  reaffirmation  of  our  faith,  belief 
and  our  need  of  g^uldance  from  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  by  whose  grace  and  kindness  we 
are  here,  and  from  whose  eternal  wisdom  only 
can  we  hope  to  have  the  ability  to  achieve 
truly  worthwhile  and  lasting  goals  as  we  pur- 
sue our  duties.  We  gather  those  mornings 
for  sometimes  a  simple  and  sometimes  a  com- 
plex discussion — maybe  a  matter  of  faith, 
ethics,  history,  reading  of  the  Bible  and  dis- 
cussion, or  maybe  Just  a  simple  experience 
In  human  relations.  And  then  we  close  our 
meetings  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  His  sustenance  and  of  hope  that 
in  His  kindness  and  wisdom  He  will  make  us 
equal  to  our  tasks  and  able  Instruments  of 
His  divine  will. 

My  participation  In  the  Senate  prayer 
breakfasts  has  provided  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding and  substantial  experiences  of  my 
life.  And  I  know  that  I  speak  honestly  for 
all  my  colleagues  when  I  say:  together  we 
thank  God  for  It. 

(New  Testament  reading,  Matthew  6:  24-33, 
the  Honorable  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.) 

Prater  of  John  W.  Mact,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Crvn.  Service  Commission 

Introduction:  At  this  time  we  are  going  to 
bow  our  beads  and  we  are  going  to  be  led  in 
prayer — an  Intercessory  prayer  for  our  na- 
tional leaders — by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  who  Is  Chairman  of  our  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Mact.  Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  grant  unto  these 
leaders,  here  assembled  and  united  Thy  wis- 
dom and  grace.  Endow  them  with  Thy  spirit 
that  they  may  perform  their  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities with  skill,  dedication  and  Jus- 
tice. Guide  them  In  their  mission  to  achieve 
peace  and  brotherhood  in  our  land  and 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Give  them 
Thy  divine  purpose  In  their  search  for  diffi- 
cult answers  to  the  vast  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  government  today  and  In  the  future. 
Cultivate  their  personal  resources  of  talent, 
creativity  and  compassion  that  they  may 
ever  serve  high  cause  in  behalf  of  all  people. 
Encourage  them  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  fellow  men,  to  eliminate  the 
sorrowful  burdens  of  Ignorance  and  hunger. 
Injustice  and  hate,  and  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural treasiires  of  the  earth  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  all. 

Strengthen  and  support  the  men  of  our 
armed  services  as  they  bear  the  burden  and 
pain  of  freedom's  fight  halfway  around  the 
world. 

Extend  Thy  blessing.  Almighty  God,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  asso- 
ciates In  executive  authority,  to  the  members 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   and   the 


Senate,  to  the  Judges  of  our  courts,  to  the 
Governors  of  our  States,  to  the  mayors  of  our 
cities  and  to  all  other  men  and  women  privl- 
leged  to  render  leadership  service  In  this 
great  land  at  this  critical  time,  and  make 
them  mindful  of  Thy  precepts  In  their  exer- 
cise of  governance. 

All  these  things,  O  Lord,  we  ask  in  Thy 
name  that  we  may  better  serve  Thee  In  our 
public  and  private  thoughts  and  deeds  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  name.     Amen. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Henbt  H.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurt 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Senator 
Carlson,  Mr.  Speaker,  Your  Excellencies, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress, 
Governors,  Honorable  Judges,  Reverend 
Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests  from  other  Na- 
tions, and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  layman,  engaged  In  a  highly  secular 
activity  concerned  with  that  most  material 
of  elements,  I  arise,  with  deep  humility, 
doubting  my  credentials  to  stand  before  you 
and  discuss  the  Christian  life. 

Two  thoughts  comfort  me. 

One  is  the  feeling  of  the  stranger  who 
walked  Into  a  church  one  Sunday  Just  In 
time  to  hear  those  assembled  intone  the 
words  of  the  General  Confession; 

"We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have  ;lone 
those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

Slipping  comfortably  Into  a  pew  he  said  to 
himself,  "I've  found  my  crowd  at  last." 

Indeed  we  are  all  grateful  to  those  who 
bring  us  together  for  this  period  of  fellow- 
ship and  communion.  For  In  so  gathering 
we  can  demonstrate  to  each  other,  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  the  world  the  validity  of  building 
friendships  and  ties  In  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

My  second  comforting  thought  Is  the  rec- 
ollection that  those  first  chosen  to  bear 
witness  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
were  laymen — fishermen,  a  doctor,  even  a  tax 
gatherer;  men  from  diverse  backgrounds  and 
points  of  view. 

My  contribution  this  morning  must  be 
direct  and  simple. 

It  Is  a  conviction  that  the  need  Is  clear  and 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  genuine  spiritual  ref- 
ormation In  leaders  of  nations.  This  must 
come  If  life  Is  to  endure  on  this  planet,  take 
on  greater  quality  and  meaning,  and  be 
worthy  of  the  example  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  this  spirit  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  observations  on  a  challenge  of  overrid- 
ing importance — the  strengthening  of  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  society. 

In  his  historic  message  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  pointed  elo- 
quently to  this  vital  current  need.    He  said: 

"The  hour  has  struck  for  a  halt,  a  moment 
of  recollection,  of  reflection,  almost  of  prayer. 
A  moment  to  think  anew  of  our  common 
origin,  our  history,  our  common  destiny. 

"Today  as  never  before.  In  our  era  so 
marked  by  human  progress,  there  is  need  for 
an  appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of 
man  .  .  . 

"To  do  this,  such  Indispensable  principles 
of  superior  wisdom  cannot  be  founded,  as 
you  are  aware,  we  believe,  except  up>on  faith 
in  God." 

.  Faith  in  God  was  and  Is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  this  nation.  Many  of  those  who 
came  here  from  many  lands  came  not  to  find 
wealth  or  power,  but  a  place  In  which  they 
could  be  free  to  worship  God.  In  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  nation  they  founded,  their 
descendants  imbedded  bulwarks  of  that  free- 
dom. 

At  other  prayer  breakfasts  we  have  been 
exalted  anew  to  hear  our  leaders  describe 
the  spiritual  heritage  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  gave  us  along  with  our  Constitution. 

President  Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  at 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Prayer  Breakfast  re- 
minded us  that: 


"Since  the  United  States  first  stood  on  Its 
jeet  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  men 
who  have  guided  her  destiny  have  had  the 
strength  for  their  tasks  by  going  to  their 

wees."  ,     ^ 

And,  so,  this  nation  was  conceived  and 
riven  birth  by  owr  forefathers  In  greatness 
of  spirit  and  courage  and  in  an  abiding  faith 
in  God  and  his  Providence. 

Today,  the  nation  of  limited  numbers  and 
space  created  out  of  the  dedication  of  these 
early  Americans  has  grown  to  great  power 
and  size  In  economic  and  political  terms. 
Without  our  seeking  It,  events  or  maybe  the 
ways  of  Providence  have  thrust  upon  those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  United  States  In  the  last 
half  of  this  century  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. With  it  has  come  an  opportunity  almost 
without  historical  parallel. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  for  Christian  be- 
havior combined  with  national  greatness.  It 
Is  now.  Our  responsibility  and  opportunity 
go  beyond  our  borders.  Our  withdrawal  in 
the  1920's  from  a  world  moving  toward  inter- 
dependence, together  vrtth  a  failure  of  leader- 
ship In  the  old  world,  led  to  a  terrible  after- 
math culminating  In  a  disastrous  World  War 

n. 

And  the  end  Is  not  yet.  The  aggressor 
still  strikes  and  misery,  violence  and  dis- 
order are  rampant  In  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Moreover,  since  the  1920's  the  world  has 
become  Increasingly  Interdependent  as  com- 
munications, ideas,  and  missiles  make  our 
globe  an  even  smaller  planet.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  question  but  that  the  way 
we  in  this  generation  In  the  United  States 
perform  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  shape 
the  future  for  tha  world  as  well  as  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans. 

This  does  not  reflect  an  attitude  of  na- 
tional arrogance  or  self-importance. 

Clearly  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
world  problems  alone.  But  we  can  do  so,  with 
God's  help  and  In  association  with  brothers 
in  Christ  everywhere  and  other  like-minded 
people  and  nations.  The  need  Is  so  great 
and  so  universal  that  men  not  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  recognize  and  seek  to  satisfy  It. 

Saint  Paul  recognized  this  basis  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  when  he  addressed  the 
men  of  Athens  In  the  Court  of  Areopague 
concerning  their  altar  "To  an  unknown  God" 
In  these  words : 

"What  you  worship  but  do  not  know — this 
la  what  I  now  proclaim. 

"The  God  who  created  the  world  and  every- 
thing in  It,  and  who  Is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  does  not  live  In  shrines  made  by 
men.  It  Is  not  because  he  lacks  anything 
that  he  accepts  service  at  men's  hands,  for 
he  Is  himself  the  universal  giver  of  life  and 
breath  and  all  else.  He  created  every  race 
of  men  of  one  stock,  to  inhabit  the  whole 
earth's  surface.  He  fixed  the  epochs  of  their 
history,  and  the  limits  of  their  territory. 
They  were  to  seek  God,  and.  It  might  be 
touch  and  find  him;  though  Indeed  he  Is  not 
far  from  each  of  us,  for  In  him  we  live  and 
naove,  in  him  we  exist;  as  some  of  your  own 
poets  have  said,  'We  are  his  offspring.' " 

No,  we  cannot  meet  the  challenge  alone 
and  we  need  not.  For  all  over  the  world 
nilnlsters  and  priests  of  the  organized 
churches  and  religious  Institutions  are  find- 
ing their  hands  upheld  and  their  work  re- 
flected in  the  Increasing  activity  of  laymen 
such  as  we  here. 

One  evidence  Is  meetings  such  as  this  one 
In  various  capitals  of  the  world  which  Sen- 
ator Carlson  has  described. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  similar 
gathering  In  Athens  only  two  months  ago. 
Among  many  interesting  and  Inspiring  facts 
I  found  that  in  1946,  during  and  after  a  ter- 
rible period  of  national  agony,  more  than  a 
thousand  leading  men  of  letters  and  scien- 
tists of  that  country  considered  it  their  duty 
to  declare  publicly  as  well  as  privately  their 


conviction.  In  a  Declaration  accompanying 
their  Manifesto  entitled  "Towards  a  Chris- 
tian Civilization"  they  said,  among  other 
things; 

"1.  The  future  of  mankind,  and  that,  more 
specifically,  of  our  country,  depends  first 
and  foremost  upon  the  laying  of  true  and 
unshakable  foundations  for  the  life  of  con- 
temporary man,  whereby  alone  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  true  civilization  to  exist. 

"2.  Such  a  foundation  cannot  be  laid  if 
the  man  of  today  fails  to  use  that  treasure 
of  values  which  Christianity,  the  ChrUtlan 
faith  and  Christian  ethics  holds  out  to 
him  .  .  ." 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  this  morning 
as  we  pray  and  meditate  together  we  can 
encourage  this  Idea. 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  as  leaders  from 
throughout  the  world  meet  together  we 
should  on  a  more  frequent  basis  in  small 
groups  find  ways  to  learn  how  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  share,  and  to  discuss  the  relevance 
of  Christ  and  His  teachings  in  our  political 
contemplations?  Is  It  too  much  to  believe 
that  In  these  days  when  there  Is  so  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  we  could 
see  an  acceptance  of  this  concept  on  such  a 
scale  that  as  small  groups  of  responsible 
persons  meet  In  capitals  and  key  cities  all 
over  the  world,  bonds  of  friendship,  trust, 
and  confidence  might  develop  In  our  civiliza- 
tion because  of  the  Impact  of  God  upon  our 
lives? 

Can  we  not  all  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
In  our  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  for 
bringing  from  all  walks  of  life,  at  all  levels  of 
society,  people  from  many  nations  together 
In  a  spiritual  bond  of  mutual  confidence  and 
love — a  bond  that  strengthens  the  more 
superficially  contrived  political  and  economic 
ties  which  depend  for  sustenance  on  the 
shifting  tides  of  force  or  material  advantage? 
We  may  well  ask,  what  have  we  done  to 
the  simple  message  and  this  supreme  life 
In  Christ  which  can  draw  us  together  In  love 
and  understanding  but  which  today  seems 
to  be  only  on  the  surface  of  our  relationship 
and  not  its  primary  basis. 

It  Is  In  the  hope  of  translating  this  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  greater  spiritual  vitality 
Into  the  practical  expressions  of  our  dally, 
work-a-day  involvement  that  we  meet  today. 
The  need  Is,  as  always,  for  the  Individual 
and  personal  commitment  which  God  re- 
quires. Are  there  better  lyrics  anywhere  to 
point  up  this  truth  than  those  by  the  prophet 
Ezeklel:  "And  I  sought  for  a  man  to  stend 
In  the  gap  for  me  for  the  land  ..."  (Ezeklel 
22:30). 

Through  history  In  each  generation  God 
has  sought  for  and  found  His  men,  men 
through  whom  He  could  work.  Even  as  He, 
the  Eternal  Word,  "Became  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  men"  so  today  He  comes  alive  In 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  men  who  dare  reach 
out  beyond  themselves  and  follow  on  in  His 
way. 

How  does  one  become  once  again  a  man 
who  is  truly  God's  man?  Many  of  us  who 
count  ourselves  as  practical  men  of  the 
world  ask  this  bold  nagging  question  as  the 
waves  of  secular  life  enfold  us.  Perhaps,  an 
answer  many  be  found  In  the  words  of  an- 
other practical  man  of  the  world,  Paul,  who 
found  the  way  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
He  formulated  a  prescription  of  Christian 
behavior  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans. 

In  a  famous  passage  he  advises  "a  teacher 
should  employ  his  gift  In  teaching,  and  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  stirring  speech  should  use 
it  to  stir  his  hearers."  "If  you  give  to  charity, 
give  with  a  free  heart;  If  you  are  a  leader, 
exert  yourself  to  lead;  If  you  are  helping 
others  In  distress,  do  it  unselfishly."  In 
short,  whatever  you  do,  do  It  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  do  it  with  the  best  that  Is  In 
you. 
This  essay  on  Christian  behavior  concludes 


with  a  catalog  of  maxims  which  can  neither 
be  paraphrased  or  Improved.    A  few  are: 

"Love  m  all  sincerity,  loathing  evU  and 
clinging  to  the  good.  Let  love  for  our 
brotherhood  breed  warmth  of  mutual  affec- 
tion.   Give  pride  of  place  to  one  another  in 

"With  unfiagglng  energy.  In  ardour  of 
spirit  serve  the  Lord. 

"Let  hope  keep  you  Joyful;  in  trouble 
stand  firm;  persist  In  prayer." 

By  his  choice  of  the  metaphor  of  the 
human  body,  calling  Christians  the  body 
of  Christ,  Saint  Paul  made  clear  to  the  Ro- 
mans that  the  Christian's  life  Is  a  corporate 
life.  And,  having  made  this  clear,  he  comes 
straightway  to  the  essence  of  this  corporate 
earthly  life,  the  awareness  of  God's  presence 
in  loving  relationship  with  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

In  closing  let  me  recall  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's words : 

"He  who  shall  Introduce  Into  public  affairs 
the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity  will 
change  the  face  of  the  world." 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States 
Senator  Carlson,  Mr.  Vice  President,  our 
beloved  Speaker  of  the  House,  members  o(f 
the  Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  dis- 
tinguished Governors,  reverend  clergy,  my 
very  dear  friends: 

Once  again  we  come  together  to  affirm 
our  faith  in  a  Divine  Being.  We,  the  heirs 
and  trustees  of  a  great  civilization,  richer 
and  more  powerful  by  far  than  any  that  has 
gone  before  us,  cherishing  freedom  and  the 
majesty  of  the  human  spirit,  ask  God's  mercy 
and  blessing  on  us  now  and  in  all  that  we 
shall  do  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  all  know  that  great  civilizations  have 
risen  before  us  and  then  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  We  all  know  that  rich  and  powerful 
peoples  have  passed  into  the  night  of  his- 
tory, driven  by  pride  and  vain  pretensions. 

We  know  that  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
the  nourishment  of  the  human  spirit  have 
ever  been  very  costly  enterprises.  We  know 
that  at  the  hour  of  decision  In  public  and 
private  life,  faced  with  the  tormenting 
choices  that  are  always  a  part  of  man's  des- 
tiny, none  of  us  can  ever  be  certain  that 
we  are  right. 

We  know,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  the 
midst  of  war,  that  "the  Almighty  has  His 
own  purposes,  but  that  men  must  be  firm  In 
the  right  as  God  gives  them  to  see  the  right." 

How  we  shall  be  Judged  we  may  never 
know,  yet  we  believe,  as  a  great  theologian 
wrote,  that  "the  whole  drama  of  human 
history  Is  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  Divine 
Judge  who  laughs  at  human  pretensions 
without  being  hostile  to  human  aspirations." 
That  is  the  mercy  of  God — that,  and  the 
spirit  that  moves  men  to  compassion  and 
courage,  that  calls  forth  the  best  within 
them  in  the  darkest  hours. 

I  shall  close  this  morning  with  a  prayer 
that  I  heard  In  northern  Australia  In  the 
town  of  Townsville  on  a  Sunday  morning 
during  my  trip  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  last 
fall.  And  because  I  was  then  going  to  a 
council  of  nations  meeting  In  Manila,  and  on 
to  visit  our  brave  and  selfless  men  In  Vietnam, 
to  deal  with  the  gravest  questions  of  war  and 
peace,  this  prayer  had  a  very  special  and 
a  very  profound  slgnlflcance  to  me.  Since 
I  have  returned  home.  It  has  not  lost  Its 
power  to  speak  to  me  and  to  speak  for  me. 

"O  God.  who  has  bound  us  together  In 
this  bundle  of  life,  give  us  grace  to  under- 
stand how  our  lives  depend  upon  the  cour- 
age and  the  industry,  the  honesty  and  the 
integrity  of  our  fellow  men,  that  we  may  be 
mindful  of  their  needs,  grateful  for  their 
faithfulness  and  faithful  in  our  responsibili- 
ties to  them,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen." 
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Pratib  by  Gbn.  Hakou)  k.  John*3n,  Chot     tain  ground  rules — to  insure  that  the  present    to    the    Indiana    congressional 

OF  STAfT,  u^.  abmt  terms   we   are   using   have   a  common  delegation  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  la 

Introduction:  We  are  going  to;  have  the     meaning.     Mr.  President,  some  people  the  current  highway  situation.    I  am  no 

closing  prayer  by  the  Chief  of  stiaff  of  the     ^ave  mistakenly  interpreted  this  action  alarmist  but  I  must  say  that,  as  a  result 

United  States  Army,  General  Haroifl  K.  John-     ^  cutting  the  highway  program.    Tech-  of  the  inequities  in  the  November  cut- 

nlcally,  that  is  not  true.    Under  the  pro-  back,  our  State  highway  commission  was 

visions  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act.  the  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  standing 

funds  now  being  withheld  must  even-  by,  helpless,  as  Indiana's  ambitious  1967 


son,  and  that  wUl  be  followed  by  One  stanza 
of  the  hymn,  "America." 

General  Johnson.  Shall  we  bow  Dur  beads, 
please. 

0\ir  Heavenly  Father,  as  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  Thy  presence  and  as  we  depart 
from  this  gathering  this  morning,  fill  our 
minds  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
Infinite  strength  that  Thou  can  befctow  upon 
each  one  of  us  In  order  that  we  may,  each 
In  his  own  way.  conduct  our  dail;^  lives  and 
activities  toward  the  greater  glory  of  Thy 
kingdom.  Let  the  words  of  our  mjouths  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
In  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our 
Redeemer.     Amen. 


3gt*i 


tually  be  returned  to  the  trust  fimd. 
This  action,  therefore,  Is  more  In  the 
nature  of  a  deferment  or  suspension 
than  It  Is  an  actual  cut. 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  cleared 
up  is  this  17.5-percent  figure.  The  de- 
cision to  suspend  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  fimds  involved  more 
than  the  mere  deferment  of  17.5  percent 
on  the  present  apportionment.  It  in- 
cluded— and  this  point  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized if  we  are  to  understand  the  dire 


highway  construction  program  would 
have  been  forced  to  a  halt — to  be  con- 
tinued, but  nobody  seemed  to  know 
when. 

Briefly,  let  me  detail  how  the  so-called 
17.5-percent  cutback  would  have  affected 
Indiana.  For  fiscal  1967  Indiana  would 
have  had  available  to  it  a  total  of  $154 
million — made  up  of  current  apportion- 
ments and  previously  unobligated  money. 
As  a  result  of  the  actual  17.5-percent 
deferment  on  current  expenditures  and 


RESTORATION  OP  HIGHWAf  FUNDS 


consequences  of  this  action  on  individual     the  total  "freeze"  on  accumulated  funds. 
States— a  "freeze"  on  all  previously  ap-     Indiana  would  have  been  left  with  a 


Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  on  Novem-     portioned  money  that  the  States  had  not    meager  $72.1  niiUion— which  amounts  to 


ber  23.  1966,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
unexpectedly  announced  that  its  was  lim- 
iting the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
to  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal  1967.  iThe  Bu- 
reau also  indicated  that  this  sharply  re- 
duced rate  of  obligations  \^ould  be 
continued  at  least  into  the  flrat  quarter 
of  fiscal  1968,  and  offered  no  assurances 
or  predictions  as  to  when  normall  funding 
would  be  resumed.  1 

Then,  on  January  17,  196'^,  as  the 
States  were  attempting  the  ittiposslble 
task   of   adjusting   their   highway   con- 


yet  obligated.  This  means  that  approx- 
imately $1  billion  in  carryover  fvmds  is 
not  being  made  available  to  the  States. 
The  actual  effect  of  the  highway  cutback, 
therefore,  varies  from  the  incredibly  high 
73-percent  reduction  suffered  by  Mary- 
land to  the  moderate  22-percent  cut  for 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
unprecedented  action  in  reducing  the 
fiscal  year  apportionment  to  $3.3  billion 
is  not  limited  to  a  17.5-percent  cutback. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  see  how  publicists 


a  cutback,  or  deferment,  or  suspension. 
or  whatever  one  wants  to  call  it  of  almost 
$82  million  or  more  than  50  percent.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  effective 
cutback  for  Indiana  would  have  been 
three  times  the  size  of  the  nationally 
publicized  17.5-percent  figure. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  Indiana 
faced  a  crisis.  The  State  highway  com- 
mission's plans,  its  priorities,  its  sched- 
ules have  all  been  abandoned.  To  com- 
pletely understand  the  severity  of  the 
cutback  and  the  almost  insuperable  bur- 


s^ct^n"^r"ogra^   in  mldyir,    fears     Arrived  at  this  magical  figure.    In  fiscal     f^^f  ±\\T.t^^tr..^'fL'^Zf^l 


were  fanned  by  the  fact  that  an  addi- 
tional deferment  of  S400  million  was 
being  contemplated.  As  of  today,  how- 
ever. Congress  remains  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  F^eral-aid 
highway  program — a  prograiti  which, 
when  it  was  authorized  in  1950.  specifi- 
cally set  1972  as  the  date  for  th^  comple- 
tion of  the  vital  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  Congress  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  In  1956  it 


1966  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
received  approximately  $4  billion  in  trust 
fund  money.  Therefore,  the  announced 
$3.3  billion  for  fiscal  1967  amounts  to  a 
$700  million  reduction — or  17.5  percent. 
What  impeccable  logic,  Mr.  President. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  as 
I  have  already  explained.  This  defer- 
ment involves  substantially  more  than 
the  $700  million  which  has  been  so  prom- 
inently publicized.    Actually,  the  cutback 


that  while  the  decision  was  armounced  in 
November — almost  halfway  through  the 
fiscal  year — it  was  made  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1966.  The  States  which  will  suf- 
fer the  most  from  this  action,  therefore, 
will  be  the  ones  who  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative and  accelerated  their  construction 
program — and  that  includes  Indiana. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  being  penalized  for 
making  progress,  for  attempting  to  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  if  our 
Nation's  highways  are  to  be  avenues  of 


declared,  in  no  uncertain  tern^.  that  it    amomits   to   about   $1.1    bUlion-which     il^^Tand  not  de^^h  Traps     B^^^^ 


was  "in  the  national  interest  to  accel- 
erate the  construction  of  the;  Federal- 
aid  highway  system,  including  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  anfi  Defense 
Highways."  The  Highway  Aci  went  on 
to  say:  I 

The  prompt  and  early  completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  aqd  Defense 
Highways  ...  is  essential  to  th^  national 
Interest  and  is  one  of  the  most ;  Important 
objectives  of  this  Act.  [Therefor^]  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem be  completed  as  nearly  as  jjractlcable 
over  the  period  of  availability  in  the  fifteen 


figures  out  to  a  25-percent  national  aver- 
age reduction — because  the  highway 
trust  fund  would  have  had  an  estimated 
$4.4  billion  available  for  new  obligations 
in  fiscal  1967. 

Furthermore,  it  is  meaningless  to  com- 
pare the  fiscal  1967  apportionment  with 
the  1966  amount.  The  1956  Highway 
Revenue  Act,  as  you  know,  provides  that, 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  the  Interstate  System,  the  money 
authorized  for  apportionment  to  the 
States  is  to  Increase  each  fiscal  year  un- 


years'    appropriations    authorize^    for    the     til  1969,  at  which  time  the  apportion 


purpose     of     expediting     construction  .  .  . 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju$e  30.  1971. 

Has  Congress  revised  Its  estimate  of 
the  urgency  of  the  highway  traffic  prob- 
lem? Is  the  Interstate  System  no  longer 
an  essential  weapon  in  the  w4r  against 
traffic  deaths?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  ndw  be  ap- 
parent that  we  will  not  meetl  the  1972 
target  date.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  policy,  the  earliest  estimate  for 
the  completion  of  the  remaining  20,000 
miles  of  the  Interstate  Systemi  has  been 
pushed  back  to  1974.  J 

Before  I  go  on  to  explore  th9  so-called 
17.5-percent  cutback,  however^  I  should 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  estaiblish  cer- 


ment  is  to  remain  constant.  Under  the 
statutory  provisions  of  the  act,  there- 
fore, the  normal  1967  apportionment 
would  be  larger  than  the  1966  figure. 
That  being  the  case.  It  would  seem  more 
accurate  to  measure  the  reduced  1967 
funds  against  the  timetable  set  by  Con- 
gress and  against  what  can  actually  be 
financed  out  of  current  trust  funds  reve- 
nues. 

National  averages,  however,  mean  very 
little  to  the  individual  States  and  reveal 
virtually  nothing  about  the  exact  size  of 
the  deferment  as  it  affects  our  own  areas. 
Mr.  President,  Just  last  week  the  Indiana 
State  Highway  Commission  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  Washington  In  an  effort  to 


one 

thing  is  certain,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  making  very  little  progress  from  now 
on  if  this  deferment  is  continued. 

In  1966.  with  the  assistance  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds,  Indiana  awarded  a 
tot£d  of  $163.5  million  for  all  highway 
construction  projects.  This  produced  a 
gross  payroll  of  $67  million,  employed 
14,000  men  who  earned  an  average  yearly 
income  of  $4,500  and  involved  142  con- 
struction firms  with  a  total  equipment 
inventory  of  $122  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  deferment,  Indiana 
would  have  had  available  to  it  only  $10 
million  for  new  construction  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1967 — with  no  idea  of  what 
will  happen  after  September  1,  1967.  II 
this  money  is  divided  25  percent  for 
A-B-C  roads,  which  require  equal  match- 
ing State  funds,  and  75  percent  for  inter- 
state, 90  percent  of  which  is  financed 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  the  total 
amount  of  money  for  new  construction 
would  be  approximately  $14  million. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1966  the 
State  highway  commission  contracted 
for  $81.9  million.  For  the  same  period 
in  1967,  In  marked  contrast,  Indiana 
would  suffer  an  82-percent  reduction  in 
its  highway  construction  program.  If  no 
other  deferments  are  made — which  Is  not 


too  certain  given  the  current  specula- 
Son  about  an  additional  $400  million  cut- 
teck— then  over  the  entire  fiscal  year  we 
would  have  experienced  a  crippling  41- 
percent  slowdown.  »,,  v>    1* 

If  this  41-percent  figure,  which  it 
jeems  to  me  was  a  modest  estimate  of 
our  likely  losses,  is  applied  to  all  high- 
way construction  activity  we  can  readily 
see  the  severe  dislocations  that  would 
result  in  our  State  economy:  highway 
construction  payrolls  would  fall  $27.5 
million;  approximately  6,500  to  7,000  con- 
struction workers  would  lose  their  jobs; 
production  equipment  worth  $50  million 
would  be  forced  to  lay  idle — and  this 
does  not  include  the  secondary  losses, 
which  we  carmot  estimate.  The  Impact 
of  this  so-called  17.5-percent  cutback, 
therefore,  would  have  been  catastrophic. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
impact  this  deferment  will  have  on  high- 
way safety  in  Indiana.  Mr.  President, 
Indiana  can  be  proud  of  its  recent  ad- 
vances in  highway  safety.  In  1966.  for 
example,  IndianapoUs  had  the  lowest 
death  rate  for  all  cities  in  the  350,000  to 
500,000  population  class — two  deaths  for 
evei7  10,000  registered  vehicles.  This 
continued  its  first  place  standing  estab- 
lished in  1964  and  maintained  in  1965. 
As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  we  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  our  program  of  newer  and  safer 
roads — it  is  that  simple. 

Indiana's  highway  construction  sched- 
ule calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $66  mil- 
lion in  Federal-aid  highway  money  for 
the  6-month  period  January  1,  1967,  to 
June  30,  1967.  The  recent  decision  de- 
ferring trust  f  imds,  however,  would  have 
left  Indiana  with  the  totally  Inadequate 
sum  of  $16.1  million  for  the  January  to 
June  period — approximately  $50  million 
short,  and  this  shortage  of  Federal  fimds 
would  necessitate  a  severe  cutback  in 
1967  highway  construction  projects.  In 
fact,  it  would  bring  our  roadbuilding 
program  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Ironi- 
cally, Indiana's  blueprint  for  progress 
had  marked  1967  as  the  banner  year  for 
highway  construction. 

Mr.  President,  please  notice  that  I  have 
spoken  of  the  absolutely  dire  conse- 
quences that  "would  have"  resulted  if 
Indiana  had  been  forced  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  the  cutback  and  the  "freeze." 
Just  last  evening,  however,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  confirmed  the  fact 
that  it  had  made  an  "adjustment"  that 
will  permit  Indiana  to  revise  Its  high- 
way construction  schedules,  and  proceed 
at  about  half  speed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year — in  contrast  to  the  bleak 
prospect  of  an  80-percent  cut  had  In- 
diana experienced  the  full  impact  of  the 
cutback  and  the  suspension  on  obli- 
gating carryover  funds.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  similar  adjustments  were 
made  for  a  number  of  other  States. 

This  represents  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment, Mr.  President,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads — and,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Frank  Turner,  the  Acting 
Director,  for  his  excellent  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  p>olnt  out  that  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of  the 
deferred  highway  fimda  be  restored  not 


only  out  of  concern  for  Indiana,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Congress  has  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  this  matter — and  we  can- 
not afford  to  shirk  that  responsibility- 
no,  not  with  52,500  motorists  dying  on 
our  Nation's  highways  in  1966  and  an 
additional  1,900,000  injured  In  automo- 
bile accidents.  These  figures  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  And  the  problem  of  traf- 
fic safety  will  get  worse,  not  better.  At 
the  end  of  1966  there  were  102  million 
licensed  drivers  in  the  United  States  and 
96.1  million  vehicles.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1975,  at  about  the  time  the  Interstate 
System  is  going  to  be  completed,  there 
will  be  125  million  drivers  and  120  mil- 
Uon  vehicles.  This  will  represent  1.2 
trillion  miles  of  motor  vehicle  travel  an- 
nually. 

I  submit  the  concurrent  resolution, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  kept  at  the  desk  for  9  days  so 
that  Senators  who  share  my  thoughts 
may  join  in  this  effort. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received,  appropriately  referred,  and  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  9  days  as  requested. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
10 1    was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  10 

Whereas  the  decision  in  November  to  defer 
the  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  higliway  con- 
struction funds  will  necessarUy  result  in 
serious  delays  in  the  completion  of  the  vital 
Interstate  System;  and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  the  American  mo- 
torist will  be  Jeopardized  by  the  failure  to 
provide  new  and  safer  highways  and  with 
death  toll  from  highway  accidents  having 
reached  an  alltUne  high  of  52,500  in  1966; 
and 

Whereas  the  most  successful  method  to 
save  lives  and  prevent  untold  human  suffer- 
ing and  property  destruction  Is  to  build 
safer  highways  for  pubUc  use  throughout 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  eventual  cost  of  completing 
the  Interstate  System  will  be  substantially 
higher  if  the  postponement  Is  continued; 
and 

Whereas  general  economic  conditions  have 
changed  since  the  deferment  was  first  an- 
nounced, with  the  easing  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures; and 

Whereas  the  efforts  to  economize  by  limit- 
ing the  construction  of  safer  roads  will  re- 
sult in  significant  financial  and  personal  loss 
which  Is  false  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
created  the  highway  trust  ftmd  to  receive 
specific  tax  revenues  levied  upon  the  users 
of  the  Nation's  highways  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  flnanctag  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  decision  to 
defer  the  expendittire  of  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  funds  be  reversed,  and  that  the 
States  should  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
programs  of  construction  on  Federal-aid 
highways  in  accordance  vrtth  the  schedules 
previously  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
as  rapidly  as  available  revenues  permit. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  safe  roads,  It 
seems  only  logical  to  assume  that  more 
cars  and  more  drivers  will  result  in  more 
accidents.  In  1966.  for  example,  traffic 
accidents  Increased  7  percent  over  the 
1965  figure. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  are  a  few 
people — and  I  hope  they  are  very  few — 
who  do  not  find  this  senseless  loss  of  hu- 


man Ufe  a  compelling  enough  argument 
for  better  roads.  I  believe  they  are  a 
small  minority.  To  these  people  I  say: 
let  us  look  at  the  economics  of  traffic 
safety. 

Highway  accidents  cost  this  Nation 
$9.8  billion  in  1966 — and  I  want  to  repeat 
that  staggering  figure :  the  total  economic 
loss  resulting  from  highway  accidents 
amounted  to  $9.8  billion;  $3.3  billion  in 
damaged  and  destroyed  property  and  $6.5 
billion  in  lost  wages,  higher  medical 
costs,  and  increased  insurance  premiiuns. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  only 
safer  cars  and  better  drivers,  but  more 
and  better  roads,  and  we  cannot  build 
these  safer  roads  on  a  reduced  Federal- 
aid-to-highways  program. 

Indeed,  I  know  that  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  a  former 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Corrunittee, 
believes  strongly  in  this,  as  I  do.  We 
are  determined  to  do  something  about 
safe  cars  and  better  drivers,  but  the 
quickest  way  to  reduce  traffic  deaths  at 
the  present  time  is  more  and  safer  roads. 
Many  of  us  recall  that  in  aiinouncing 
the  decision  to  defer  Federal  funds,  this 
action  was  desciibed  as  part  of  the  over- 
all plan  to  reduce  noninilitary  expendi- 
tures, thus  contributing  to  the  Vietnam 
effort  and  the  program  to  combat  infla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Con- 
gress has  exhibited  a  willingness  to  as- 
sist President  Johnson  in  his  efforts  to 
restrict  nonvltal  public  expenditures 
with  a  view  toward  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  and  in  the  hope  of  easing  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  President  should 
be  conunended  for  his  willingness  to 
make  the  difficult  decision  to  cut  many 
Federal  programs  that  we  know  to  be  ef- 
fective— programs  which  the  President 
himself  initiated. 

1  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  de- 
ferment of  highway  funds  serves  its  an- 
nounced purpose.  Of  the  $1  billion  in 
"frozen"  Federal  money,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  more  than  $200  million 
will  be  removed  from  the  economy  in 
this  fiscal  year.  The  timelag  between 
the  apportlorunent  of  highway  funds  and 
the  actual  payment  of  contract  awards 
is  at  least  12  to  18  months.  The  real  ef- 
fect of  this  cutback,  therefore,  will  not 
be  felt  for  another  year — and  on  the 
basis  of  current  economic  indications, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced layoffs  In  the  automobile  indus- 
try— it  would  seem  that  this  deferment 
would  only  depress  what  appears  to  be 
an  already  gloomy  forecast  of  economic 
conditions. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future  will 
be.  Indeed,  a  year  from  now,  at  a  time 
when  the  effect  of  the  cut  will  be  the 
greatest,  could  be  the  wrong  time,  and  in 
my  judgment  would  be  the  wrong  time, 
to  pull  this  money  out  of  the  economy. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  highway 
construction  represents  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  $84.5  billion  nondefense 
budget.  Are  we  looking  at  the  trees  and 
forgetting  the  forest?  These  figures 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  might 
very  well  be  a  number  of  other  areas  that 
could  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that  I 
simply  do  not  see  the  logic  of  this  defer- 
ment as  a  contribution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.    The  deferment   of  highway 
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funds,  contrary  to  popular  opin  on,  does 
not  free  money  for  use  in  Vietnam. 
Trust  fund  money  is  earmarked  and 
cannot  be  spent  for  any  purpojse  other 
than  highway  construction.  Of  course, 
under  section  209  of  the  Highway  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized to  invest  that  portion  of  tie  high- 
way fimd  that  is  not  required  to  meet 
current  needs.  I  fear  that  this  las  been 
misinterpreted  as  a  mandate  1o  divert 
highway  moneys  to  some  other  use.  It 
most  certainly  is  not. 

This  was  not  the  intent  of  Coi  igress  in 
1956.  and  this  resolution  expresses  im- 
equivocally,  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  1967.  The  Interstate  Sys- 
tem requires  the  expenditure  ol  at  least 
$4.2  billion  in  fiscal  1967,  anc^  that  is 
the  minimum  needed  to  meet  the  com- 
pletion schedule  Congress  set  in  1956. 

This  deferment,  therefore,  is  misdi- 
rected both  as  a  remedy  for  curi  ent  eco- 
nomic needs  and  as  a  m;ans  of 
providing  more  funds  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Highway  construction  represe  nts  more 
than  an  investment  in  general  economic 
development.  It  is  an  investment  in 
survival.  For  every  5  miles  of  n  bw  high- 
way we  can  save  one  life  a  year — and  it 
is  this  saving  of  a  human  life  thit  should 
be  our  overriding  consideration  in  mak- 
ing highway  funds  available. 

In  this  century  there  have  been  more 
than  1.5  million  Americans  killfd  in  au- 
tomobile accidents — or  about  three 
times  as  many  Americans  as  hjave  been 
lost  in  all  our  military  actioni  When 
it  is  completed,  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  have  saved  at  leist  8,000 
traffic  fatalities  annually.  It  v  ill  result 
in  a  total  savings  of  more  thaii  $11  bil- 
lion in  reduced  traffic  costs.  Can  we 
afford  not  to  make  the  necessaiy  invest- 
ment now  ?  That  is  the  questior  we  must 
ask  ourselves. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presidett,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  wil^  he  yield 
to  me?  I 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  on  withholding  the  use, of  high- 
way trust  funds  for  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion and  construction  of  me  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  I  sinderely  re- 
gret that  the  President  is  withholding 
those  funds,  because  I  agree  iully  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  frori  Indiana 
that  the  effect  of  withholding  a  billion 
dollars  at  present  wlU  not  be  lelt  for  at 
least  12  to  18  months.  In  vi*w  of  the 
need  for  highway  construction,  based 
on  the  ever-increasing  motctcar  and 
truck  traffic  over  our  Nation's  highways, 
and  the  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  the 
economy  moving  within  the  I  next  12 
months — Instead  of  retarding  it — I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  a  mosd  excellent 
statement,  and  if  his  resolution  is  open 
for  cosponsorship.  I  should  be  t>leased  to 
associate  myself  with  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  thank  my  frfend  from 

Kansas.     We  are  honored  to'  have  the 

Senator's  name  added  to  the  Resolution. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  ma^e  difficult 

decisions.    Indeed,  I  think  over  the  past 
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6  months  we  have  all  had  a  difficult  de- 
cision to  make  as  to  what  steps  should 
be  taken  in  an  effort  to  control  the 
threat  of  inflation.  And  it  now  appears 
that  these  steps  have  had  the  desired 
result  of  easing  the  strain  on  our 
resources. 

This  short-range  economy  is  very 
unwise,  it  seems  to  me,  because  every 
month  that  goes  by,  we  experience  ad- 
ditional loss  of  life,  property  damage — 
as  well  as  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of 
highways.  I  think  if  we  are  really  inter- 
ested in  efficiency,  we  should  consider 
the  fact  that  the  faster  we  build  these 
roads  our  long-range  savings  will  be  that 
much  greater. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

(Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  assumed 
the  chair  at  this  point.) 

Mr.   METCALF.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  sub- 
mitting this  resolution,  and  for  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  pay  for  high- 
ways whether  we  build  them  or  not.  As 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  indicated, 
if  we  do  not  build  them  we  pay  for  them 
in  deaths,  injuries,  and  disabilities.  If 
we  refuse  to  use  this  trust  fund — this 
money  that  has  been  set  aside — for  the 
building  of  highways,  accidents  will  in- 
crease, the  number  of  casualties  will  rise; 
and  thus,  as  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  this  is  the  most  short- 
sighted policy  the  administration  could 
follow.  We  will  not,  by  this  means,  save 
money  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  will 
not  save  money  for  the  taxpayers.  This 
is  a  trust  fund  which  has  been  set  aside 
to  build  highways. 

Together  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, I  was  privileged,  when  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
have  a  part  in  the  launching  of  this 
highway  program.  In  the  financing  of 
the  program  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  the  funds  would  ever  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  As  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  indicated,  this  is  a  trust 
fund.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be 
touched  for  any  other  purpose.  I  hope 
that  the  President's  shortsighted  policy 
will  not  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  must  say  that  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience,  having  sat  on  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  of  the  Sena- 
tor's interest  in  this  matter.  To  have 
such  distinguished  colleagues  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  join  in  support  of  the  resolution 
will  be  a  tremendous  asset. 

Again,  I  should  point  out  one  other 
thing  which  I  previously  touched  on 
briefly.  I  feel  that  If  we  permit  this 
tampering  with  a  trust  fund  to  go  im- 
challenged — and  I  do  not  accuse  anyone 
of  anything  other  than  a  good- faith  ef- 
fort— there  will  be  established  a  prece- 
dent which  could  be  utilized,  at  a  later 
date.  The  integrity  of  the  highway  tnist 
fund  must  be  maintained. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  trust  that  we  will 
not  embark  on  such  a  program,  but  will 


leave  this  trust  fund  unimpaired,  and 
not  set  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  trust 
funds  for  other  purposes. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
FARM  CREDIT   SYSTEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  daylong  celebration  will  take  place 
March  27  at  Lamed,  Kans.,  an  event 
which  quite  rightfully  should  command 
the  interest  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and,  indeed,  of  all  citizens  every- 
where. 

It  was  at  Lamed  on  March  27,  1917,  50 
years  ago,  that  the  first  local  loan  associ- 
ation of  the  Federal  land  banks  was 
chartered.  When  the  Lamed  associa- 
tion began  business,  it  signaled  the  start 
of  operations  of  a  unique  system  for 
transforming  private  investment  into 
farm  assets  and  agricultural  production. 
This  partnership  of  farmers,  investors, 
and  Government,  known  today  as  the 
farm  credit  system,  has  been  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  the  amazing  ad- 
vances in  farm  output  and  agricultural 
productivity  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  half  century. 

Back  in  those  times  of  50  years  ago. 
the  average  farmer  was  far  from  being 
prosperous  or  from  being  a  good  pro- 
ducer. The  major  reason  for  this  was 
that  he  had  no  ready  access  to  the  cap- 
ital he  needed  to  keep  his  land  in  good 
shape  and  make  it  productive.  Since  he 
was  a  low  producer,  compared  with  his 
fellow  men  in  business  and  industry,  the 
average  farmer  was  generally  regarded 
by  lenders  as  a  questionable  risk. 

As  a  consequence,  what  money  the 
farmer  of  1917  could  borrow  usually  cost 
him  an  exorbitant  amount  of  interest. 
So  it  was  that  agriculture  in  general, 
during  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
was  trapped  in  a  despairing  cycle  of  low 
output,  scarcity  of  capital,  and  punitive 
interest  rates  for  what  credit  it  could 
obtain. 

The  plight  of  agriculture  imder  such 
circumstances,  which  had  been  of  grow- 
ing concern  since  the  administration  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  became  a 
matter  of  grave  significance  to  the  very 
security  of  our  Nation  as  war  engulfed 
Europe  and  threatened  to  draw  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  the  first  great,  worldwide 
conflict  of  history.  Immense,  emer- 
gency demands  could  easily  be  foreseen 
for  food  and  fiber,  but  in  face  of  the  task 
ahead,  American  agriculture  lay  weak 
and  stagnant. 

Most  fortimately,  as  matters  turned 
out,  several  years  of  bipartisan  effort  cul- 
minated in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916.  This  law  was 
hailed  as  "the  Magna  Carta  of  American 
farm  finance"  and  to  this  day  it  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  charter.  Its  purpose 
was,  and  is,  to  create  a  simple  means 
whereby  persons  seriously  engaged  in 
farming  as  a  business  could  make  use  of 
credit  in  the  manner  that  manufacturers 
utilize  capital  for  modernization  and 
productive  efficiency. 

To  implement  the  new  law,  the  12  Fed- 
eral land  banks  were  established  in  major 
geographical  regions  of  the  country. 
The  banks  were  authorized  to  raise  funds 


for  loan  pui-poses  by  selling  bonds  to  the 
Uesting  community.  In  addition, 
Mid  as  a  temporary  measure  to  assuie 
Swtt  the  12  banks  would  have  adequate 
capital  to  commence  operations,  the  U.S. 
Government  subscribed  a  substantial 
amount  of  initial  capital— which,  inci- 
dentally, has  long  since  been  paid  back 
to  the  Treasury  by  the  12  banks.  The 
final  payment  was  made  in  1947. 

Just  50  years  ago  from  the  moment 
that  I  now  speak,  Mr.  President,  the  12 
land  banks  were  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation. The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Wichita  in  my  State  of  Kansas  was  the 
first  to  receive  its  charter,  on  March  1, 
1917,  and  by  April  3  all  12  had  been 
chartered.  .     -,     , 

Accordingly,  it  was  during  April  of 
1917  that  the  initial  farm  loan  was  made. 
In  the  amount  of  $5,000,  to  a  Larned 
stockman.  He  became  the  first  of  more 
than  2  million  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have  since  obtained  long- 
term  mortgage  credit  assistance  through 
the  Federal  land  banks.  That  Larned 
loan  marked  the  beginning  of  long-term 
financing  for  American  agriculture. 

It  is  certainly  no  coincidence  that  this 
credit  program,  based  on  the  utilization 
of  private  capital,  has  met  with  spectac- 
ular success,  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
farmers  involved,  the  magnitude  of  its 
loan  operations,  and  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  entire  agricultural  credit 
structure  of  this  coimtry. 

Pew  institutions  have  made  greater 
Impact  on,  or  contributed  more  to  their 
respective  fields  of  operations  than  has 
the  Federal  land  bank  system.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  predecessors  in 
the  Congress  who  developed  the  Farm 
Loan  Act  had  the  vision  to  build  into  it 
new  concepts  of  service  and  the  means 
for  farmers,  investors,  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  together  as  partners  in  the 
capital  formation  process  for  farms 
throughout  the  land. 

Loans  made  by  the  land  banks 
through  their  local  associations  during 
the  past  50  years  have  amounted  to  well 
in  excess  of  $12  bilUon.  Today  the  sys- 
tem's loans  outstanding— real  estate 
mortgages  designed  to  modernize  and 
Increase  the  productivity  of  farms— total 
more  than  $5  billion. 

This  is  privately  invested  capital,  let 
me  emphasize.  Funds  used  in  the  lend- 
ing operations  of  the  land  banks  are  ob- 
tained chiefiy  from  sales  of  bonds  to  the 
financial  community,  insurance  com- 
panies, commercial  banks,  trust  and  pen- 
sion funds,  foundations,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  individuals.  The  bonds  are  se- 
cured primarily  by  the  farm  mortgages 
held  by  the  land  banks.  Through  joint 
and  several  liability  of  the  12  banks  these 
securities  are  backed  by  the  financial 
strength  of  the  entire  Federal  land  bank 
system. 

In  this  manner  the  Federal  land  banks 
bridge  the  gap  between  fanners  needing 
long-term  credit  and  the  money  sources 
of  our  great  cities.  Over  the  years  the 
land  banks  and  associations  became  pio- 
neers and  innovators  in  the  utilization 
of  credit,  and  this  pacesetting  continues. 
The  Federal  land  banks  were  the  first, 
for  example,  to  introduce  long-term  am- 
ortized loans  to  farmers  on  a  nationwide 
basis.     The  banks  developed  a  future 


payment  fund  to  permit  farmers  to  build 
cash  reserves  and  receive  interest  on 
those  reserves.  The  banks  pioneered  the 
practice  of  permitting  borrowers  to  pay 
off  their  loans  at  any  time  without  pen- 
alty. The  banks  provide  loan  services 
to  borrowers  at  cost  by  returning  sav- 
ings in  the  form  of  dividends  on  local 
association  stock. 

Modern  appraisal  standards,  loans  to 
timberland  owners,  assistance  to  part- 
time  farmers,  loans  to  farming  corpora- 
tions, the  increasing  of  individual  loan 
limits,  and  the  formulating  of  broader 
purposes  for  which  farmers  may  use 
loans — these  are  all  other  examples  of 
how  the  Federal  land  bank  system  con- 
tinues to  imiovate  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  a  fast-moving  agriculture. 

The  $5  billion  in  loans  outstanding  as 
of  the  present  time  represents  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  total  agricul- 
tural real  estate  credit  now  at  work  on 
the  fanns  of  America.  Hence,  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  have  no  corner  on  the 
agricultural  credit  business.  Yet  their 
policies,  their  pioneering  activities,  and 
scope  of  services  to  borrowers  exert 
broad  and  beneficial  influence.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  farmers  who  borrow  from 
other  lenders  gain  advantages  from  the 
existence  of  the  land  bank  system. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  a  chief 
reason  why  this  credit  system  has  proved 
so  successful  is  that  the  original  law 
provided  for  the  farmer-borrowers  to  be- 
come owners  of  the  land  banks.  Indeed, 
this  arrangement  contains  the  keys  to 
much  of  American  agriculture's  progress 
over  the  past  half  century  and  its  dy- 
namic vitality  today. 

The  initial  loan,  made  50  years  ago  in 
Lamed,  Kans.,  was  issued  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  farm  it  benefited  would 
become  a  productive  operation,  a  profit- 
able undertaking  for  its  owner,  and  an 
asset  to  the  community.  In  addition  to 
the  cash  he  needed,  the  borrower  ob- 
tained the  counsel  and  encouragement 
of  his  neighbors. 

They  wanted  him  to  make  a  go  of  it, 
and  he  had  extra  incentive  for  doing  well. 
Under  the  law,  each  borrower  was  re- 
quired to   purchase  stock  in  his  local 
association,  in  an  amoimt  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  his  loan.    This  meant  that  the 
farmer  borrowing  from  a  land  bank  asso- 
ciation   automatically    had— and    con- 
tinues to   have   to   this  day— a   vested 
interest  in  the  system,  because  he  was 
eligible  to  collect  dividends  on  his  stock. 
Since  1917,  the  land  bank  associations 
have    paid    dividends    of    more    than 
$125  miUion  to  their  member-borrowers. 
The  farmer-member  also  has  both  a 
voice  and  a  vote  in  determining  the  poli- 
cies of  his  association,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  be  elected  to  its  board  of 
directors.    In  turn,  the  associations  own 
the  stock  of  their  respective  land  banks 
and   elect   directors   to   district  boards 
which  govern  the  operations  and  policies 
cf  the  banks.     This  democratic  proce- 
dure carries  through  to  the  national  level. 
Each  of  the  12  land  bank  districts  sub- 
mits nominations  of  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
the  system's  top  policymaking  body. 

The  land  banks  enjoy  considerable  au- 
tonomy, being  fully  ovmed  by  their  mem- 


ber-borrowers. However,  policies  de- 
veloped for  the  advantage  of  borrowers 
are  made  apphcable  nationwide  through 
supervisory  functions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  This  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  was  established  to  exercise 
general  regulatory  authority  over  the 
land  banks  and  associations.  Its  duties 
include  the  conducting  of  continuous 
audit  examinations  of  financial  records. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  was 
charged  by  Congress  with  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Pai-m  Loan  Act  are  achieved  and 
the  bank  operations  conducted  in  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  through  this  agency,  whose  op- 
erating expenses  are  paid  by  the  banks 
and  association  it  supervises,  that  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  partnership  of  in- 
vestors and  farmers  to  strive  for  ever 
greater  agricultural  capability.  In  the 
intervening  years  since  1917,  the  farm 
credit  system  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude hundreds  of  production  credit  as- 
sociations for  supplying  short-term 
loans,  plus  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives. 
All  have  the  same  objective,  of  facilitat- 
ing the  use  of  private  credit  as  a  modern 
tool  of  agriculture. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  con- 
siderably more  than  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that  since  this  program  for  farm 
financing  began  in  1917,  the  performance 
and  progress  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  no  less  than  fantastic.  Re- 
duced to  Its  essence,  here  is  the  record  of 
achievement  which  makes  our  Nation's 
agriculture  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world:  In  1917,  one  farmworker  pro- 
duced barely  enough  food  and  fiber  to 
supply  eight  persons;  in  1967.  he  can 
produce  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  37. 
In  the  same  span  of  years,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  index  of  farm 
productivity  went  up  from  25  to  153  in- 
dex points  and  the  volume  of  farm  out- 
put. In  terms  of  marketing  receipts, 
jumped  from  $10  billion  to  an  estimated 
$40  billion  this  year. 

Crop  production  is  now  75  percent 
higher  per  acre  than  50  years  ago;  out- 
put per  breeding  animal  is  running  95 
percent  higher,  thanks  to  scientific  use 
of  land,  the  introduction  of  improved 
seeds  and  breeds,  new  technologies  and 
types  of  equipment — In  a  word,  thanks  to 
a  rural  technical  revolution  as  signifi- 
cant. If  not  more  so,  as  the  Industrial 
revolution  which  transformed  manufac- 
turing from  manual  to  machine  produc- 
tion. 

No  one  suggests  that  all  this  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  farm  credit  system.  Many  inventors, 
many  scientists,  many  farm  manage- 
ment specialists,  economists,  and  count- 
less other  dedicated  talents  have  con- 
tributed to  making  ours  the  strongest 
and  most  advanced  agricultural  economy 
in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  credit  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  its  vital 
part;  for  it  is  through  the  use  of  money 
and  credit  that  the  farmer  finds  It  pos- 
sible to  exploit  the  new  technology. 

The  agricultural  revolution  which  has 
occurred  has  a  direct  beariiig,  needless 
to  say,  on  the  personal  life  and  comfort 
of  every  citizen.  Our  Nation  enjoys  the 
greatest  abundance  and  the  widest  range 
of   food   and   fiber   products  on   earth. 
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More  importantly,  we  American^  pay  the 
smallest  portion  of  our  earned  income 
for  food  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
globe.  Without  the  productive;  capacity 
which  our  farmers  have  attained,  every 
item  we  take  for  granted  in  (jur  daily 
diet  would  cost  us  far  more  th£i)i  it  does, 
if  it  had  been  produced  by  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  1917. 

Recognizing  that  it  was  the  farmers  of 
America  themselves,  more  ^an  any 
other  group,  who  made  the  Fedpral  land 
bank  system  a  success,  just  aa  it  Is  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  farmers 
which  has  given  our  national  i  economy 
its  sound  agricultural  base,  |the  land 
banks  are  conducting  their  56th  anni- 
versary observance  as  a  tribiite  to  all 
people  engaged  in  agriculture.    , 

The  Larned  celebration  on  March  27 
will  be  the  first  major  event  in  the  year- 
long anniversary  program,!  hailing 
America's  farmers  as  "providers  of 
plenty."  When  we  consider  tht  changes 
in  our  domestic  agricultural  siene  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  and  the  contrasts 
between  these  days  of  scarcitjt^  and  the 
present,  and  as  we  realize  how  jfortunate 
we  are  in  contrast  with  so  mftny  other 
countries  where  hunger  is  people's  daily 
companion,  it  is  fitting  that  all  citizens 
join  in  saluting  our  Nation'd  farmers 
and  ranchers.  j 

It  would  be  fitting,  also,  Mr.  president, 
to  give  more  than  passing  atljention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  land 
banks  and  our  farm  credit  system  serve 
the  interests  of  all  who  produce,  process 
or  consume  the  products  of  agriculture. 
We  see  in  this  system  a  splen4ed  work- 
ing model  of  how,  under  appropriate 
governmental  supervision,  private  cap- 
ital is  put  to  work  to  vitalize  and 
strengthen  our  economy. 

May  the  next  50  years  of  aA-icultural 
endeavor  and  operations  of  xhe  farm 
credit  system  prove  to  be  as  tewarding 
as  the  past  50.  If  so,  ever>'one  Rill  stand 
to  gain  and  our  Nation  will  certainly  be 
the  better  for  it. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CONSULAR  TREATY 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.! I  wonder 
If  my  esteemed  colleagues  ha^e  been  as 
impressed  as  I  have  with  the  widespread 
support  in  the  press  for  passage  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Support  for  the  Consular  Treaty  substan- 
tially outnumbers  the  oppositipn. 

I  conunend  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators, an  editorial  in  last  Suiiday's  De- 
troit News.  "It's  Not  Soft  on  the  Reds," 
and  waiiam  S.  White's  colurin  in  the 
Washington  Post,  "Hard-Lineri  Divided." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  for  their 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  column  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follo^: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  5,  1967] 

The    Consular   Treatt:    It's   Not   Soft    on 

Reds 

The  new  crack  soon  may  apvear  In  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  shed  new  llkht  In  the 
United  States  on  what  Is  going  on  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  strong  statement  by  President  Johnson 
and   renewed   backing   by   former   President 


Elsenhower  have  raised  hopes  for  Senate  ratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  could  serve  aa  the  new  crack. 
Unfortunately,  the  controversy  over  the 
consular  treaty  too  often  is  degenerating  Into 
emotional  argument.  Various  special  In- 
terest groups  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  facts  Involved  with  the  result 
that  strong  opposition  to  the  treaty  has 
arisen.  Despite  some  of  the  loose  talk,  here 
are  some  of  the  factors  Involved: 

It's  nothing  new  for  the  USSR  to  have 
consulates  In  the  United  States.  It  had  them 
from  the  time  of  U.S.  recognition  until  1948 
when  they  were  closed  during  the  first  frost- 
bite of  the  cold  war. 

Reopening  of  Soviet  consulates  through 
approval  of  a  consular  treaty  was  suggested 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959  and  the 
Issue  has  been  In  negotiation  ever  since. 

Nothing  In  the  treaty  will  affect  the  United 
States  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  the  Baltic  states  of  Latvia,  Estonia 
and  Lithuania  or  the  continued  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  representatives 
of  the  last  free  governments  of  those 
countries. 

Approval  of  the  treaty  will  result  in  the 
opening  of  only  one  Soviet  consulate  in  this 
country  with  a  staff  of  perhaps  not  more  than 
15  persons,  although  more  consulates  could 
be  opened  later. 

Treaty  ratification  would  provide  new  pro- 
tections for  the  18.000  Americans  who  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  every  year  as  well  as  U.S. 
employes  in  Russia. 

What  the  treaty  would  do  for  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  is  to  guarantee  that  if  he's  ar- 
rested. U.S.  officials  would  be  Informed  im- 
mediately and  have  the  right  to  visit  him 
within  four  days.  Currently,  American 
tourists  can  be  held  incommunicado — just  as 
Soviet  citizens  are  by  their  own  government. 
U.S.  consular  officials  and  employes  In  the 
Soviet  Union  would  also  be  guaranteed  pro- 
tection against  reprisals  the  USSR  now  often 
takes  against  them  on  tnunped-up  charges 
filed  to  offset  action  by  the  United  States 
government  against  Soviet  personnel  en- 
gaged in  espionage. 

It  is  true  that  the  opening  of  a  new  Rus- 
sian consulate  would  bring  another  dozen 
to  15  Soviet  citizens  into  the  United  States. 
But  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  despite 
his  concern,  now  has  told  the  President  that 
the  treaty  would  raise  no  security  problems 
which  the  FBI  could  not  handle  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

In  this  debate,  as  In  other  controversial 
matters,  both  sides  tend  to  overstate  their 
case.  The  facts  are  clear  that  the  ratification 
will  not  open  the  United  States  to  hordes  of 
Soviet  spies,  as  some  critics  suggest.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  sweet- 
ness and  light,  or  even  common  courtesy, 
from  the  Russians  when  Americans  get  in 
trouble  in  the  Soviet  Union  alter  the  treaty 
goes  into  effect. 

It  is  always  more  difficult  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  a  closed  society  than  it  is  from 
an  open  society  such  as  our  own.  So  the 
approval  of  the  treaty  would  give  the  United 
States  goverrunent  a  new  window  on  the 
USSR. 

Ratification  could  mean  more  than  the 
opening  of  a  new  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  the  long  run,  it  could  lead  to  improved 
relations,  meaningful  trade,  the  reduction 
of  tensions  and  the  building  of  bridges  of 
better  understanding  between  the  East  and 
the  West  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  pledged  to 
support. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,   1967] 
Haro-Liness  DrviDED — Pact  Opposed  fob 
Wrono  Reason 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  hard-liners  against  aggressive  commu- 
nism  are   being  unhappily   divided   at   the 
wrong  time  and  for  the  wrong  reasons  in  the 


Senate's  current  debate  over  ratification  of 
the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Men  with  steadfast  records  on  the  one  real 
and  present  Communist  challenge  to  the 
West — the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam— are 
taking  up  opposite  sides  on  this  consular  is- 
sue. They  are  making  an  unnecessary  war 
among  themselves.  For  national  security  is 
their  common  aim;  and  it  is  not  some  proce- 
dural question  involving  the  Russians  but 
rather  the  maintenance  of  an  unbroken  com- 
mon front  against  the  peaceniks  that  is  both 
their  one  true  problem  and  their  one  over- 
riding need. 

Those  who  are  questioning  this  treaty 
should  not  be  shrugged  off  as  mere  extrem- 
ists. Their  fear  is  that  this  minor  relaxation 
In  the  bale  of  red  tape  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  provide 
further  opportunity  for  Soviet  espionage  here. 
It  is  not  their  motives  that  are  wrong;  it 
Is  their  reasoning  that  Is  wrong. 

For  both  President  Johnson  and  former 
President  Elsenhower  have  given  their  Judg- 
ment that  the  treaty  will  not  in  fact  en- 
danger our  security.  Considering  that  there 
are  already  452  Soviet  officials  in  the  United 
States  and  that  ratification  of  the  consular 
pact  would  perhaps  bring  in  an  additional  15, 
the  anxieties  being  expressed  here  simply 
do  not  stand  up  under  the  smallest  light  ol 
realism. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  actually  not  im- 
portant in  the  literal  sense,  for  it  reaUy  in- 
volvee  only  bureaucratic  matters  which  dont 
come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  genuine 
security  dangers.  But  in  a  fundamental 
sense  there  is  something  very  important  here. 
This,  in  simple  truth,  is  an  opportunity,  at 
no  real  cost  to  the  United  Stetes,  to  help 
widen  the  wedge  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Conmiunist  China  and  thus  In  a  prudent 
manner  to  forward  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  what  was  once  a  Communist  monolith. 

It  Is  the  symbolism  that  is  the  vital  point. 
And  this  is  the  first  opportunity  Washington 
has  had  to  assist  the  widening  of  the  split 
without  unacceptable  risks. 

The  net  of  all  this  is  that  while  there  is 
no  love  lost  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  towering  reality  re- 
mains that  it  Is  Asian  Communists  who  are 
shooting  at  our  people,  not  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, and  that  the  Russians,  though  for 
selfish  reasons,  are  themselves  opposed  to  the 
process  of  Chinese  Communist  expansionism 
which  the  United  States  is  resisting  in  Asia. 
Are  the  Russians,  then,  now  to  be  our  pals? 
Certainly  not.  But  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  now  our  dangeroui 
enemies  and  are  actually  of  some  value  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  trying  to  abate  China- 
backed  aggression. 

An  analogy  comes  from  World  War  11 
The  Russians  had  then  an  even  more  evil 
system  than  now.  But  they  wound  up  all  the 
same  killing  Nazis  and  this  was  in  the  most 
profound  sense  helpful  to  the  West.  The 
most  notable  antagonist  of  communism  in 
history,  Winston  Churchill,  understood  this 
great  reality. 

When  the  Nazis  and  Soviet  Communists  be- 
gan to  tear  at  each  other  the  Prime  Mlnista 
was  baited  for  accepting  the  Russians  &« 
allies.  It  was  recalled  by  his  critics  that  be 
had  once  said  that  Bolshevism  should  have 
been  strangled  at  birth.  His  reply  was  a 
'  classic  of  common  sense  and  ought  to  be 
remembered  now  by  our  present  hard-liners. 
"Sirs,"  he  said  to  his  hecklers,  "I  would 
make  a  pact  with  the  devil  if  the  devU  were 
prepared  to  klU  Nazis." 

While  the  consular  treaty  is  a  most  limited 
pact,  and  while  the  old  devil  Russia  is  by 
circumstances  not  so  much  of  a  devil  now, 
the  central  point  remains.  Manifestly  It 
serves  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  State* 
to  ratify  this  small  treaty  if  It  clearly  might 
make  any  contribution  at  all  toward  the  ulti- 
mate breaking  up  of  the  old  Communist 
monolith. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION  AND 
CONTROL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
M  saying  that  "Everybody  talks  about 
ttie  weather  but  nobody  does  anything 

ohout  it."  , , 

It  is  possible  that  the  future  may  bring 
developments  which  will  make  that  say- 
tag  obsolete.  The  way  has  been  paved 
for  increased  Federal  impetus  to  scieri- 
tiflc  and  technological  efforts  to  provide 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
atmospheric  processes  necessary  for  fas- 
ter progress  toward  weather  modifica- 
tion The  problem,  fraught  with  contro- 
versy covered  with  confusion,  and  111- 
deflned  in  scope,  represents  a  prime  area 
in  need  of  clarification  of  pubUc  policy. 
A  major  step  toward  such  determination 
was  taken  during  the  89th  Congress 
through  efforts  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  Its  report  on  weather  mod- 
ification and  control  is  a  powerful  instoi- 
ment  toward  action  to  provide  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  with  the  benefits  that 
weather  modification  can  bring. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  weather  mod- 
ification does  not  merely  mean  altering 
the  weather,  because  mankind  has  al- 
ready done  that  to  a  great  extent.  Can 
anyone  question  the  effects  that  air  pol- 
luUon  bears  on  the  temperature  in  our 
great  urban  areas? 

The  Sunday  Star,  Washington.  D.C., 
of  February  5,  reported  on  an  Interview 
between  Star  Staff  Writer  Benjamin 
Forgey  and  Dr.  Helmut  E.  Landsberg, 
former  Director  of  the  US.  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  in  which  Dr.  Lands- 
berg stated : 

There  have  been  so  many  horrible  examples 
of  man's  changing  of  natvure,  things  that 
didn't  pan  out  so  well,  the  question  now  has 
become:  can  we  do  something  beneficial? 

In  October  1957.  Prof.  H.  G.  Hough- 
ton presented  a  speech  at  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Applied  Meteor- 
ology, at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  he 
stated  the  same  thesis: 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  embark  on  .  .  . 
a  vast  experiment  before  we  are  able  to  pre- 
dict with  some  certainty  what  the  effects 
would  be.  Without  such  knowledge  the 
effects  might  be  catastrophic  or,  as  a  lesser 
evU,  there  might  be  no  noticeable  effect  after 
the  expenditure  of  large  siuns.  A  much  more 
reasonable  approach  lies  in  continuation  of 
basic  research. 


terrible  effects  of  prolonged  drought? 
In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  it  has 
unhappily  been  necessary  for  me  to  press 
for  Agriculture  Department  assistance  to 
drought-stricken  counties  through  pro- 
grams such  as  allotments  of  emergency 
livestock  feed.  I  can  also  recall  quite 
weU.  too,  the  statement  late  last  year 
by  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  the  noted  syndi- 
cated financial  writer: 


A  proposal  for  a  vastly  Increased  Fed- 
eral program  aimed  at  development  of  a 
practical  means  of  making  rain  has  been 
made  public  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  UdaU.  with  the  prospective 
cost  stated  as  up  to  $100  million  by  1975. 
Thus,  Congress  will  shortly  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  appropriations  of 
funds  to  underwrite  research,  on  an  ex- 
panding scale,  into  problems  of  increas- 
ing controlled  yields  of  water  from  the 
atmosphere. 

And  can  there  be  any  doubt  regarding 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  dry 
areas  of  our  Nation  if  water  shortages 
could  be  eliminated;  or  to  nations  such 
as  India,  where,  in  one  of  its  interior 
states,  the  populace  is  on  the  verge  of 
almost  wholesale   starvation   from   the 


In  sum,  weather  has  been  a  key— If  not 
the  biggest  single  factor— behind  the  1965- 
1966  food  price  rises. 

But,  to  insure  that,  In  such  critical 
areas  as  weather  modification  and  con- 
trol, the  matter  of  pubUc  policy  is  clearly 
determined  and  wisely  stated.  Congress 
needs  to  know  more  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  involved.  To  echo  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  Senator  Magnttson  is  chairman, 
national  goals  should  be  set,  and  "some 
goals  may  be  unrealistic,  others  may  re- 
quire a  massive  undertaking:  but  until 
they  are  thought  through  and  formu- 
lated and  stated,  there  is  lacking  the 
focus  for  a  national  effort.  Without 
such  a  focus,  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  is  not  attracted  to  the  field, 
scientific  progress  assumes  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  little  science,  and 
budget     estimates     remain     relatively 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  found  particular 
interest  in  an  area  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  Report  on  Weather  Modifi- 
cation and  Control  which  pointed  out 
that  support  of  weather  modification  by 
Federal  agencies  is  at  a  fiscal  year  1966 
level   of   about   $7   million,   with  eight 
agencies  participating  at  present.    There 
are    the    Departments    of    Agriculture. 
Commerce,  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Interior,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.    Also,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  been  asked  by  the 
Interdepartmental    Committee   for   At- 
mospheric Sciences  to  plan  a  prograna 
for  the  dissipation  of  supercooled  fog  at 
US    airports,  while  the  Air  Force  has 
been    asked    by    the   National    Science 
Foundation  to  plan  a  research  program 
leading  to  the  control  of  warm  fog. 

However,  out  of  all  of  these  efforts, 
according  to  general  report,  only  one 
project  has  yet  evolved  for  a  clearly 
operational  activity— the  support  of  a 
facility  at  an  annual  rate  of  $62,000  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  pro- 
\-ide  calibration  services  for  silver  iodide 
generators.    Already   silver   iodide   has 
been  significantly  used  for  cloud  seeding, 
so  that  there  is  now  a  general  belief  that 
moderate,  but  statistically  significant,  in- 
creases in  annual  precipitation  can  be 
caused  by   seeding   orographic— moun- 
tain—clouds  in  the  western  part  of  ttie 
United  States.    There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence that  similar  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
from  other  types  of  clouds  and  cloud 
systems,  although  this  is  still  in  the  be- 
ginning exploratory  state. 

Importantly,  other  nations  are  pursu- 
ing this  same  field  of  research— weather 
modification— and  it  is  believed  that  the 
program  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  considerably 
broader    than    in    the    United    States. 


Thus,  another  element  in  the  total  prob- 
lem is  brought  into  focus — that  the 
general  field  of  weather  modification  has 
commercial,  foreign,  international,  legal, 
social,  military  and  moral  aspects.  The 
entire  subject  of  weather  modification 
needs  legislative  study  and  guidance. 
The  posture  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  officially  determined  and  a 
program  to  carry  forward  the  intent  of 
Congress  should  be  evolved,  not  in  a 
piecemeal  manner,  but  with  full  respon- 
sibility toward  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
citizenry  and  mankind  and  toward  suc- 
cessful adaptability  to  our  environment 
in  a  world  of  unbelievably  changing 
technology. 

I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  helpful  foi 
the  material  which  I  have  discussed  to 
be  published  in  the  Record.  This  in- 
cludes the  Star  article  on  Dr.  Helmut  E. 
Landsberg's  remarks  and  excerpts  from 
the  Senate  Report  on  Weather  Modifica- 
tion and  Control,  prepared  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Senator  Magnu- 
soN  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  excerpts  taken  from  pages  3  through 
7  of  the  report  state  the  basic  questions 
involved  in  Federal  responsibility  for 
weather  modification  programs;  the 
status  of  present  weather  modification 
activity  and  Federal  programs  already 
existing;  State,  local,  and  commercial 
activities;  foreign  programs  and  inter- 
national cooperation;  and  the  legal  and 
legislative  aspects  of  Federal  coordina- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Feb.  6, 

1967] 

Man  Alkkadt  Has  Altered  the  Climate,  Birr 

Can  He  Change  It  for  Good? 

(By  Benjamin  Forgey) 

Can  man  control  the  atmosphere  around 

him   bend  it  to  his  wUl  and  adapt  It  to  hlB 

need?    Or  must  he  remain  a  disgruntled  and 

to  often  tragic  victim  of  nature's  random 

circumstances? 

Big  questions,  these.  With  the  Idea  of 
turning  the  light  of  science  onto  such 
troublesome  terrain,  a  reporter  recently 
stopped  by  the  cuby-hole  office  of  Helmut  E. 
Landsberg,  research  professor  In  Maryland 
University's  Institute  of  Fluid  Dynamics,  Dr. 
Landsberg,  who  retired  last  month  as  director 
of  the  federal  government's  Environmental 
Data  Service,  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
cUmatologlsts. 

He  Is  one  of  a  grovfing  number  In  hU  field 
In  the  world  who  reckon  time  not  In  eons 
and  ice  ages  but  In  centuries  and  decades. 
The  past  for  which  man  has  kept  reliable 
records  of  changes  In  the  weather— about  200 
years  in  this  country— and  the  immediate  and 
long-range  futxires  are  what  concerns  these 
men.  There  Is  good  reason  for  this  shift  In 
emphasis. 

For  one  thing,  Landsberg  says,  man  has 
been  busy  altering  his  environment  by  raz- 
ing forests  and  building  cities,  and  these 
quantitative  and  quaUtatlve  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface  have  had  important  if  largely 
still  unmeasured  effects  on  the  atmosphere. 
"There  have  been  so  many  horrible  exam- 
ples of  man's  changing  of  nature,  things  that 
didn't  pan  out  so  well,"  Landsberg  remarks. 
"The  question  now  has  become:  can  we  do 
something  beneficial?" 
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PRECARIOUS  POSITION 

For  another,  he  points  out,  (ihanges  In 
climate  are  now  more  than  ever  closely  tied  to 
questions  of  social,  economic 
political  Importance.  "Right  no^  weTe  In 
such  a  precarious  position  In  the  \  rorld,  with 
population  growing  as  It  Is,  th  it  even  a 
slight  climate  deterioration  will 
tremely  serious  repercussions, 
matter  of  scientists  playing  aroi^d  with  a 
bunch  of  figures." 

Playing  around  with  flgtires,  ajlbelt  In  a 
highly  sophisticated  way.  is  Just 
scientists  are  about,  however.  Climatology 
is.  as  Landsberg  puts  It,  "sort  of  tl  le  statisti- 
cal complex"  of  meteorology,  cone  >rned  as  it 
Is  with  measuring  the  average  cUioatlc  con- 
dition on  both  local  and  worldwld  (  scales. 

Landsberg  Is  fond  of  quoting  Lo 
dictum  that  "unless  you  measure  rou  do  not 
know" — although,  he  notes,  "th  it's  some' 
thing  of  an  overstatement.  I'd  pr  )bably  put 
It  this  way:  unless  you  measure  fou  are  In 
doubt." 

Given  this  orientation  It  is  not 
that  the  60-year-old  scientist  vl^s  with  a 
skeptical  eye  the  more  elaborate  s  ihemes  for 
weather  and  climate  control  that  " 
popularized  in  the  last  decade  or  4o.  "What 
happened  is  that  we  learned  somet  ilng  about 
cloud  physics  and  this  was  a  little 
the  problem  of  climate  control 
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surprising 


handle  on 
People  be- 


gan to  speculate  on  this  little  hindle,  and 


they  extrapolated  to  a  degree  that 
warranted  by  the  scientific  facts." 


A  RtTNNINO  BATTL.E 


Landsb  ;rg 


I  engine  ers 


To  Illustrate  his  point, 
running  battle  between  engineers 
tists  conducted  In  the  public 
Soviet  scientific  press.    The 
to  change  the  basic  circulation 
the  FKJiar  seas  by   blocking  off 
Straits  with  a  truly  gigantic  dam 
soned  that  by  so  doing,  enough 
from  the  Atlantic  would  be 
the  polar  ice  caps.    The  scientists 
that  the  project  would  be 
pensive  and  that,  furthermore.  th( 
water  temperatures  would  be  mi 
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their  case, 


The  scientists,  apparently,  won 
and  in  all  such  conflicts,  Landsberg  stands 
four  square  with  science  and  coiit-analysls. 
In  approaching  the  vast  probleuis  of  con- 
trolling the  climate,  he  maintains.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  look  at  things  from  a  "g.obal  point 
of  view."  Changing  the  climate  In  one  area, 
he  points  out.  will  no  doubt  affect  the  cli- 
mates in  other  areas,  and  one  m^st  be  sure 
that  all  the  changes  are  desirable 
ting  out. 

In  addition,  he  says,  one  must 
calculate  In  advance  the  myriad 
effects  of  any  change  in  climate, 
transformation  would  no  doubt 
natural  balance  between  the  organic  and  In- 
organic worlds,  and,  he  says,  wl  ;hout  ade- 
quate prior  study,  one  would  get  "  ill  kinds  of 
effects  not  bargained  for." 

"I'm  not  saying  it's  Impossible 
at  least  several  decades  away  from 
thing  prswtical,"  he  says.     "We'rs  not  any- 
where near  turning  this  into  a  technology." 

But  the  science  of  climatology  hjas  changed 
greatly  during  the  i»6t  few  decades,  and 
Landsberg's  intelligent  and  llvelj)  eyes  have 
followed  these  changes  since  the 
a  graduate  student  in  the  Gen 
1920s.  At  the  time  of  his  ii 
the  United  States  in  1934,  he 
country's  only  teaching  program  lin  meteor- 
ology was  at  the  Massachusetts  institute  of 
Technology.  He  helped  to  set  u|)  such  pro- 
grams at  the  Universities  of  Ctilcago  and 
Pennsylvania  and  then,  as  he  pi^t  It,  did  a 
"few  small  errands  for  Uncle  S*n"  during 
World  War  n  as   a  consultant  ito  the  Air 
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both    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific 


THE   COMPUTES    AOE 

Out  Of  practical,  military  necessity,  the 
war  did  much  to  stimulate  meteorological 
and  cllmatologlcal  research,  and  when  the 
war  ended  Landsberg  came  to  Washington 
with  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  the  past 
decade  Landsberg  worked  to  "see  that  the 
climate  data  of  the  country  got  into  better 
shape."  In  effect,  he  supen-lsed  the  transi- 
tion to  the  computer  age.  The  number  and 
quality  oX  government  publications  of  essen- 
tial meteorological  data  has  increased  greatly 
since  the  early  1950s,  and  the  figures  are 
made  available  a  lot  faster  than  they  used 
to  be. 

CJomputers.  Landsberg  says  fondly,  "are 
very  patient  and  very  stupid  servants — you 
can  tell  them  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  nobody 
else  could  do."  Not  only  are  computers  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  improvement  in  the 
accuracy,  collection  and  distribution  of  cli- 
mate Information — they  also  make  It  pos- 
sible for  scientists  to  simulate  climatic 
changes  and  the  Immense  niunber  of  vari- 
ables involved.  Furthermore  the  experi- 
menters "don't  have  to  wait  around  too 
long"  for  the  results. 

This  new  capability  will  become  Increas- 
ingly Important.  Landsberg  says,  as  man  con- 
tinues to  explore  space.  "It's  not  entirely  In- 
appropriate, though  It  Is  accidental,"  he  says, 
"that  my  oflace  Is  located  In  the  Space 
Sciences  Building.  The  satellites  have  g^ven 
us  a  quantum  Jump  in  information  from 
outside  the  atmosphere.  We've  always  been 
messed  up  by  the  damn  dirty  air  here." 

CLIMATE    AND    SPACE 

In  the  future,  scientists  will  be  able  to 
tell  much  more  accurately,  for  example.  Just 
how  much  heat  the  earth  loses  Into  space; 
they  win  have  much  new  and  more  reliable 
Information  on  the  sunspot  cycle;  they  will 
be  able  to  test  the  effects  of  clouds  of  cosmic 
dust  on  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Landsberg  personally,  however,  seems  more 
Interested  in  what's  happening  in  this  "damn 
dirty  air  down  here"  than  In  what's  happen- 
ing cllmatologlcally  In  the  solar  system.  One 
of  his  particular  interests  is  the  effects  of 
urbanization  on  the  climate. 

Washington,  for  example,  like  all  cities, 
Is  a  "heat  island"  because  of  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  heat  generated  by  all  the  himfian 
and  mechanical  activity.  This,  Incidentally, 
Is  the  primary  cause  of  the  difference  In  tem- 
peratures at  night  In  downtown  Washington 
and  say,  Fairfax  County.  More  Importantly, 
all  the  activity  contributes  to  pollution  of 
the  air,  and  all  the  heat  complicates  an 
already  complicated  problem. 

A    REAI.    QUESTION 

These  are  not  strictly  climate  problems, 
of  course,  but  they  concern  Landsberg,  who 
has  to  measure  some  of  the  effects.  "It's  a 
real  question,"  he  remarks,  "whether  we 
should  say  this  soup  we  have  over  the  city 
Is  air.  It's  a  chemical  brew  of  some  sort. 
Of  course,  we  may  adapt  ourselves  to  it,  or 
at  least  get  rid  of  all  the  people  who  cant 
adapt." 

Perhaps  It  is  predictable,  then,  that  the 
balding  scientist  with  the  lively  eyes  doesn't 
often  get  downtown,  except,  occasionally,  to 
lunch  with  like-minded  companions  at  the 
Cosmos  Club.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
17-year-old  son  In  Camp  Springs,  Md.  Even 
when  he  was  with  the  government,  he  worked 
in  Silver  Spring. 

Weather   Modification   and   Control 

(A  report  prepared  at  the  request  of  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman,  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, the  Library  of  Congress) 

the  basic  questions 
Although    weather    modification    has    re- 
mained a  small  activity,  in  terms  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Federal  support,  It  serves  to  raise 


all  of  the  questions  that  are  Implicit  In  mui. 
tldisclpUne,  multlagency  programs.  Apart 
from  the  matter  of  definition,  inherent 
throughout,  these  questions  include: 

(1)  How  important  in  fact  is  weather 
modification  to  the  United  States?  Have  any 
systematic  studies  been  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  full  scope  of  public  benefit,  the 
magnitudes  of  such  benefit,  and  the  prior- 
ities?   Who  should  make  such  studies? 

(2)  Should  federally  supported  activity  in 
weather  modification  be  accelerated?  How 
should  It  be  accelerated  and  by  whom? 
Which  aspects  should  be  accelerated  and 
which  allowed  to  grow  more  gradually? 
Should  only  weather  modification,  however 
defined,  be  accelerated,  or  should  emphasis 
be  given  to  the  entire  range  of  atmospheric 
sciences?  Or  should  support  for  atmospheric 
sciences  be  accelerated,  while  the  operational 
aspects  of  weather  modification  are  post- 
poned until  further  scientific  basis  has  been 
achieved? 

(3)  What  Federal  agency  should  be  as- 
signed the  leadership  In  weather  modlflca- 
tlon?  What  would  such  an  assignment 
mean?  Should  one  type  of  operational  ac- 
tivity or  mission — for  example,  to  supple- 
ment  water  resources — be  assigned  to  one 
agency,  while  another  type — for  example,  the 
disposal  of  fog — is  assigned  to  another?  u 
the  leadership  in  weather  modification  Is  as- 
signed to  one  agency,  should  this  agency 
perform  the  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  discharge  the  mission  re- 
sponsibilities of  another  agency?  Why? 
Should  the  user  agency  also  support  applied 
research  and  development  in  its  area  of 
need?  In  view  of  limited  scientific  and  en- 
gineering manpower  resources.  Is  this  a 
viable  arrangement?  Which  agency  should 
assume  the  major  role  In  atmospheric 
sciences? 

(4)  How  should  the  coordinating  function 
be  performed?  Can  one  agency  serve  as  an 
effective  coordinator  of  the  efforts  of  several 
agencies.  Including  Itself?  Can  a  commit- 
tee under  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  fully  perforin  this  function? 
As  a  policy  level  committee,  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Federal  Council,  how  can 
such  a  committee  provide  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  problems  at  the  working  level?  How 
do  the  Federal  Council  or  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  relate  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  weather  modification?  Should  the 
coordination  of  other  meteorological  services 
be  related? 

(5)  Was  Public  Law  85-510,  amending  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
believed  at  the  time  of  Its  enactment  to  be 
consistent  with  the  basic  mission  of  the 
Foundation?  What  defects  did  this  law  con- 
tain? What  was  intended  by  this  law  that 
has  not  occurred  during  the  past  7  years? 
If  this  law  Is  defective,  what  would  be 
gained  by  simply  transferring  the  authority 
to  another  agency,  one  that  has  an  opera- 
tional mission? 

(6)  How  should  the  regulatory  function 
be  performed?  Can  an  agency  with  mission 
Interests  in  weather  modification  serve  also 
as  a  national  licensing  and  regulatory  au- 
thority? Is  a  new  agency  necessary  for  this 
purpose?  Can  the  coordinating  function 
and  the  regulatory  function  be  combined  In 
a  single  agency?    Is  It  premature  to  under- 

.  take  Federal  licensing  and  regulation? 

STATUS     OF     weather     MODIFICATION 

Two  reports,  recently  Issued,' =  provide  » 
consensus  concerning  the  status  and  needs 


'"Weather  and  Climate  Modification- 
Problems  and  Prospects,"  vol.  1,  Summary 
and  Recommendations,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council,  Publi- 
cation No.  1350,  Washington,  D.C..  1966. 

« "Weather  and  Climate  Modification,"  re- 
port of  the  Special  Commission  on  Weather 
Modification.  National  Science  Foundation, 
NSF  66-3.  Washington,  DC,  1966. 
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in  the  field  of  weather  modification.  The 
jollowmg  summarizes  the  situation  at  the 
present: 

(1)  The  dissipation  of  supercooled  fogs 
and  low  stratus  clouds,  of  the  type  that  in- 
terfere with  operations  at  airports  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  United  States,  has  reached 
the  operational  stage  and  the  engineering 
development  of  operational  systems  can  be 
undertaken. 

(2)  There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  an- 
nual precipitation  Increases  of  the  order  of 
10  percent  can  be  achieved  through  seeding 
of  winter  orographic  clouds  with  ground- 
based  sliver  Iodide  generators.  This  con- 
clusion supports  the  conclusion  reached  in 
1957  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control. 

(3)  Experiments  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  undertaken 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  lightning  strokes 
by  seeding  with  silver  iodide,  are  showing 
promising  results. 

(4)  Experiments  In  the  United  States  In 
hall  suppression  by  seeding  with  either 
ground-based  or  aircraft-borne  silver  Iodide 
generators  remain  Inconclusive.  This  is  also 
true  of  results  in  France  and  Switzerland. 
Greater  optimism  is  found  In  the  Soviet 
Union  where  rockets  and  antiaircraft  shells 
are  used  to  distribute  the  silver  Iodide  and 
where  practical  benefits  are  already  claimed. 

(5)  Further  research.  Including  theoreti- 
cal studies,  large-scale  experiments  with 
careful  statistical  control,  and  extensive  In- 
vestigations in  cloud  physics  and  the  mathe- 
matical modeling,  using  computers,  of  the 
global  atmospheric  circulation,  is  necessary 
before  progress  can  be  anticipated  In  the 
modification  of  other  types  of  clouds  or 
cloud  systems. 

(6)  Extensive  research  is  necessary  on  the 
effects  of  air  pollution  and  rocket  exhaust 
contamination  on  meteorological  conditions. 
It  Is  believed  that  the  effect  of  deforestation 
and  Irrigation,  and  so  forth.  Is  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  urban  development. 

(7)  Extensive  research  is  also  needed  over 
the  entire  range  of  social  and  ecological  ef- 
fects of  climatic  change. 

federal    programs    in    weather    MODIFICATION 

Support  of  weather  modification  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  Is  at  a  fiscal  year  1966  level  of 
about  $7  million.  Eight  agencies  participate 
at  the  present:  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Interior,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  In  addition  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  been  asked  by  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  for  Atmospheric  Sci- 
ences to  plan  a  program  for  the  dissipation 
of  supercooled  fog  at  U.S.  airports,  while  the 
Air  Force  has  been  asked  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  plan  a  research  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  control  of  warm  fog. 

Analysis  of  material  submitted  by  the 
agencies  In  connection  with  this  report  (see 
p.  94),  while  not  fully  confirming  the  re- 
ported total  dollar  value  of  the  fiscal  year 
1966  program,  Indicates  that  (a)  85  percent 
of  the  program  Is  devoted  to  research  and 
hence  to  atmospheric  sciences.  Including 
about  47  percent  for  basic  research;  (b)  the 
primary  program  In  terms  of  dollar  support  is 
In  the  area  of  precipitation  augmentation, 
due  largely  to  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior;  (c) 
the  second  largest  activity  Is  in  the  area  of 
cloud  physics;  and  (d)  roughly  equal  support 
Is  given  to  hall  suppression,  lightning  sup- 
pression, warm  fog,  and  hurricane  modifica- 
tion. Only  one  project  has  a  clearly  opera- 
tional character,  the  support  of  a  facility  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $62,000  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  provide  calibration 
services  for  sliver  Iodide  generators. 

STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  ACTrVITtES 

A  total  of  79  field  operations  is  reported 
for  fiscal  year  1965.    These  operations  were 
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distributed  over  25  States  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  several  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Operations  were  most 
numerous  in  California,  Colorado,  and  Ore- 
gon. Including  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
operations  had  multiple  purposes,  60  oper- 
ations had  the  objective  of  increasing  pre- 
cipitation, 9  to  disperse  fog,  4  to  reduce  hall 
damage,  and  9  were  for  test  or  experimental 
purposes.  These  operations  consisted  pre- 
dominantly of  cloud  seeding  with  sliver 
iodide  using  ground-based  generators.  It  is 
not  in  general  reported  what  the  results  of 
such  operations  are. 

Effective  January  1, 1966,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Issued  a  new  regulation 
requiring  advance  reporting  of  intention  to 
conduct  cloud  seeding  or  other  weather 
modification  operations. 

FOREIGN    PROGRAMS 

Although  statistics  are  not  available,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  program  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  two  to  three  times  as  large  as  that 
in  the  United  States.  The  major  effort  is 
directed  toward  fog  dispersal,  the  stimula- 
tion of  precipitation,  and  hall  suppression. 
Other  significant  programs  include  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Kenya,  Korea,  Switzerland,  and  Tunisia. 

INTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

Awareness  within  the  International  com- 
munity of  both  the  potential  benefits  and  the 
dangers  of  global  scale  weather  modification 
has  been  expressed  In  resolutions,  reports, 
or  activities  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO).  Re- 
ports of  the  last  organization  have  especially 
emphasized  In  recent  years  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive research,  involving  many  scientific 
disciplines,  and  full  predictive  certainty  be- 
fore large-scale  experimentation  Is  begun. 
Scientific  initiative  In  this  area  also  rests 
VFlth  the  nongovernmental  body,  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  and  Its 
subsidiary  organizations.  There  Is  an  anal- 
ogy furthermore  between  the  growing  pos- 
sibility of  Influencing  the  world's  climate 
and  weather  patterns,  either  deliberately  or 
accidentally,  and  the  situations  involving 
nuclear  and  space  developments  which  have 
led  to  increasing  International  control  and 
cooperative  activities. 

FEDERAL    COORDINATION 

As  the  result  of  several  actions  that  have 
occurred  since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  85- 
510,  the  mechanisms  formally  available  for 
the  coordination  of  the  Federal  effort  In 
weather  modification  consist  of  at  least  two 
organizations  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  an  Interagency  committee  for 
international  matters  (although  concerned 
principally  with  the  World  Weather  Watch 
since  Its  formation)  with  responsibility  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  an  annual  2- 
day  working-level  meeting,  at  least  two  non- 
governmental advisory  groups,  and  at  least 
two  principal  sources  of  information 
(which  have  the  effect  of  coordinating  de- 
vices) concerning  ongoing  programs.  For  a 
program  operating  only  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  $7  million,  divided  among  eight 
agencies,  and  regarded  by  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants as  primarily  a  matter  of  basic  re- 
search, questions  are  raised  concerning  the 
necessity,  effectiveness,  and  mutual  relation- 
ships of  this  multlfaceted  structure. 

LEGAL    AND    LEGISLATIVE    ASPECTS 

The  law,  as  It  relates  to  weather  modifi- 
cation, is  at  present  a  subject  of  controversy 
because  of  the  dearth  of  pertinent  litigation 
and  statutory  law.  The  unique  features  of 
the  subject  have  caused  considerable  dis- 
cussion by  law  review  commentators  and  stu- 
dents In  an  attempt  to  define  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  engaged  in  changing  the 
weather,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  who 


would  be  affected  by  such  changes.  Appli- 
cable legislation  by  the  several  States  is  gen- 
erally of  a  regulatory  nature,  while  Federal 
legislation  has  been  largely  concerned  with 
the  support  of  research  and  development  In 
weather  modification  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


PERSEVERANCE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  truce  in  Vietnam  concur- 
rent with  the  celebration  of  the  Lunar 
New  Year  has  ended  insofar  as  our  allied 
cease-fire  observations  are  concerned. 
And  again  our  Nation  is  finding  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  a  concrete  answer  to  the 
question,  "Is  there  really  any  hopeful 
sign  of  peace  negotiations  in  the  ofBng?" 

Whatever  may  eventually  evolve  from 
the  present  confused  situation,  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  that  there  is  any  real 
basis  as  yet  for  a  lessening  in  our  military 
efforts  or  any  justification  for  rescind- 
ing our  policy  of  selected  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  past  few  days,  numbers  of  edi- 
torials and  newspaper  articles  have  ex- 
pressed this  thought.  Among  these  are 
the  editorial  "Vietnam:  No  Time  for 
Wishful  Thinking,"  in  the  Sunday  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  12,  and 
the  coliunn  by  Howard  K.  Smith,  "The 
Morale  Effect  of  Bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam," published  in  the  February  11  issue 
of  the  Evening  Star. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the   Washington   Sunday   Star,   Feb. 

12.  19671 
Vietnam:  No  Time  for  Wishful  Thinking 

If,  in  fact,  something  is  "stirring"  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  more  important  that  the  American 
people  should  keep  one  thing  firmly  In  mind: 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  Indication 
that  peace  Is  just  around  the  corner.  On 
the  contrary,  and  the  President  has  repeat- 
edly emphasized  the  point,  all  of  us  should 
expect  that  the  fighting  will  continue  for  a 
long  time.  Furthermore,  again  In  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  we  should  prepare  ourselves 
for  "great  costs"  and  more  "agony." 

This  would  almost  certainly  be  true  even 
In  the  unlikely  event -that  peace  talKs  with 
Hanoi  were  to  start  tomorrow.  Some  Ameri- 
cans—even some  of  our  more  notable  pundits 
— seem  to  assume  that  talks,  if  they  came, 
would  produce  an  automatic  and  immediate 
cease-fire  throughout  all  Vietnam.  They 
would  not.  The  fact  Is  that  a  cease-flre  In 
the  South  Is  almost  Impossible  to  visualize  In 
the  absence  of  a  political  settlement.  Amer- 
ican officials  think  It  likely  that  the  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam,  in  all  probablUty,  would 
continue  while  peace  talks  were  In  progress, 
and  until  an  acceptable  agreement  on  the 
future  of  the  country  had  been  hammered 
out.  If  the  Korean  example  is  any  Indica- 
tion, under  the  best  of  circumstances  that 
could  take  a  very  long  time. 

This  Is  the  first  point  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  the  current  pros- 
pect for  peace  talks.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
engage  In  the  popular  pastime  of  Interpreting 
"signals,"  but  no  one  should  be  misled. 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  bit  of  firm 
evidence  that  a  serious  peace  negotiation  Is 
in  the  cards  at  this  time.  To  think  that 
anything  of  this  sort  wlU  emerge  from  the 
current  state  of  rumors  and  speculation  Is 
to  believe  In  mlraclee. 
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What  Haaol  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to 
the  United  SUtes  Into  a  position 
we  will  be  obliged  to  agree  to  a  "p« 
and  unconditional"  cessation  oi  ouz 
In  the  North  and  to  a  permanent  ei 
other  acts  of  war"  against  North 
The  most  that  has  been  offered  In 
an  almost  meaningless  suggestion 
a  unilateral  termination  of  mlUtari 
by  us  "could" — not  would — persiiad| 
Mlnh  to  sit  down  and  "talk." 

The  Communists  have  mounted  f 
propaganda  campaign  In  support 
goal.  This  campaign  occas8lona|ly  takes 
somewhat  different  forms  and  coqies  from 
different  sources.  The  latest  version  came 
from  Russian  Premier  Kosygln,  whbse  com- 
ments on  the  subject  In  Londori  were  a 
source  of  some  embarrassment  to  his  British 
hosts.  But  It  all  comes  down  to  fhe  same 
thing — the  United  States  must  uncondition- 
ally throw  In  the  sponge  as  far  as  anjf  military 
operations  In  the  North  are  concern^. 

Wilfred  Burchett,  an  Australlain  Com- 
munist writer,  seems  to  have  been  selected 
by  Hanoi  as  a  preferred  spokesman  for  Its 
views — a  conclusion  which  Is  supjiorted  by 
Kosygln's  reference  In  London  to  the  "highly 
constructive"  Interview  given  to  Bufchett  by 
North  Vietnam's  Foreign  BCnlstefl  Nguyen 
Duy  Trlnh.  I 

This  Interview  was  published  on  IPebruary 
7,  and  presumably  It  echoes  the  authentic 
voice  of  Hanoi.  If  so,  there  Is  nothing  hope- 
ful In  It.  It  spells  out  the  end-theJbomblng 
demand  and  the  Insistence  on  stobplng  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  North  |V'8*'i*°^- 
With  respect  to  what.  If  anything. !  Hanoi  Is 
willing  to  offer  In  exchange.  Burchptt  wrote 
that  he  was  told  officially:  "The  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (Hanoi)  Is  a  Sovereign 
state.  Bombings  are  a  vlolatloni  of  this 
sovereignty.  They  must  cease.  Tlils  is  not 
a  matter  for  bargaining."  In  othkr  words, 
the  United  States  is  wasting  time  if  It  is  look- 
ing for  a  quid  pro  quo  from  Hanoi  prior  to 
an  unqualified  acceptance  of  Ho  C^l  Mlnh's 
demands.  I 

This  was  followed  by  another  IBurchett 
article  which  was  published  Prlday.l  It  dealt 
in  the  main  with  Hanoi's  estimate  bf  future 
developments  in  Vietnam  if  and  when  the 
war  ends.  But  even  if  one  acceplJB  it  as  a 
factual  report  rather  than  Communist  propa- 
ganda, It  offered  nothing  to  cheer  al^ut.  For 
Burchett  said  that  the  National  ijlberatlon 
Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
must  be  given  "a  decisive  place  aid  voice" 
in  any  settlement  in  the  South,  and  that  in- 
dependence for  South  Vietnam  "me^ois  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  forces  an(l  the  dis- 
mantling of  bases."  There  Is  no  wa^  In  which 
this  concept  of  "independence"  ca|i  be  rec- 
onciled with  our  government's  oft-^ated  ob- 
jectives for  the  South  Vletnamese-^-freedom 
from  aggression  and  a  free  choice  a^  to  their 
own  future. 

In  this  connection,  two  questldns  stand 
out.  ! 

First,  why  have  the  men  In  H^noi  gone 
to  such  extreme  lengths  to  pressuite  iis  into 
stopping  the  bombing?  They  have  never  ad- 
mitted, although  the  fact  is  well  established, 
that  they  have  sent  regular  North  tVletnam- 
ese  armed  units  to  help  the  Viet  cing.  And 
they  tend  to  belittle  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  bombing.  So  why  the  ardund-the- 
world  propaganda  campaign?  Tht  obvious 
answer  Is  that  they  have  committod  signifi- 
cant forces  In  the  South  and  that  the  bomb- 
ing has  made  It  very  dl£Bcult  if  not  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  their  rate  of  infiltra- 
tion and  to  supply  their  troops  ifter  they 
reach  the  combat  theaters. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  our  minimum  requirempnt  for  a 
cessation  of  bombing  and  what  Habol  In  Its 
turn  would  be  willing  to  give. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fog  leally  sets 
In.  As  our  officials  see  It,  Hanoi  h$s  not  in- 
dicated, either  in  public  statements  or  in 
private  contacts,  any  serious  desird  for  talks 


or  any  readiness  to  concede  anything  of  sub- 
stance. 

Ovr  official  position  with  respect  to  our 
minimum  requirement  Is  hardly  less  obscure. 
At  this  stage  of  the  signaling,  the  President 
doubtless  wants  to  preserve  all  possible  op- 
tions, and  if  so  it  would  be  a  diplomatic 
blimder  to  try  to  spell  out  precisely  what  we 
would  accept  as  a  "serious  response"  from  the 
Communists. 

Our  own  feeling,  and  we  suspect  the  feel- 
ing of  the  administration.  Is  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  halt  in  the  bombing  vmless 
and  until  Hanoi  gives  satisfactory  assurances, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  that  this  would 
not  be  used  by  them  as  an  opportunity  to 
seek  a  significant  Improvement  in  their  own 
military  position  and  a  corresponding  im- 
pairment of  ours.  Certainly,  the  President 
will  not  call  off  the  bombing  if  he  thinks  the 
only  result  would  be  interminable  talks,  with 
Hanoi  using  the  time  to  reinforce,  resupply 
and  redeploy  its  army  in  South  Vietnam. 

This,  however,  according  to  the  news  from 
Saigon,  is  precisely  what  Hanoi  has  been  do- 
ing during  the  current  lunar  new  year  truce. 
They  cannot  accomplish  a  great  deal  along 
this  line  In  four  days  or  seven  days.  But  a 
no-bombing  policy  during  talks  extending 
over  months  or  even  years  would  be  quite  a 
different  matter.  At  the  very  least  it  could 
mean  that  the  American  and  allied  troops 
who,  at  great  cost,  have  defeated  the  enemy 
main  forces  might  have  to  do  the  Job  all  over 
again.  It  would  be  wholly  out  of  character 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  buy  any  such  deal  as 
this. 

So,  to  repeat,  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  If 
we  persevere,  as  we  must,  we  will  reach  our 
goal — a  free,  independent  and  peaceful  South 
Vietnam.  But  Americans  would  be  well  ad- 
vised, meanwhile,  to  shim  wishful  thinking 
and  buckle  down  to  a  hard,  costly  task. 
There  is  no  easy  way  out. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
Feb.  11.  1967] 

The  Morale  Effect  op  Bombing  North 

Vietnam 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

The  Senators  who  sit  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  Impressive  records  as 
legislators.  But  as  interviewers  of  witnesses 
few  of  them  could  hold  a  Job  on  the  least 
demanding  of  coiinty  weeklies.  They  are 
strangers  to  the  economy  of  language,  using 
the  most  convoluted  of  orations  to  elicit  the 
simplest  response.  They  habitually  permit 
witnesses  to  leave  the  most  confusing  and 
contradictory  statements  dangling  without 
in  any  way  requiring  clarification. 

Numberless  examples  could  be  cited.  But 
one  recent  case  was  particularly  ridiculous. 
All  three  of  the  eminent  public  witnesses  this 
year  indicated  that  our  bombing  of  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  was  a  mistake;  yet 
the  Senators  did  not  require  an  explanation 
of  what  was  mistaken  about  it.  When  one 
witness  volunteered  the  explanation  that  be- 
ing bombed  raises  morale — as  happened,  he 
said.  In  Britain  and  in  Germany  in  World 
War  II — his  argument  was  accepted  without 
question.  In  fact,  his  argument  is  at  best 
doubtful  and  at  worst  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  Britain  It  Is  true  that  the 
Blitz  saw  a  rise  in  British  morale.  But  that 
purgatory  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  lift  would  have 
been  sustained,  had  the  bombing  been  in- 
tensified and  prolonged  for  years  without 
hope  of  Allied  relief. 

In  the  case  of  Germany — where  the  bomb- 
ing was  intensified  and  prolonged  for  years 
without  hope  of  outside  relief — the  argu- 
ment Is  wrong:  Bombing  did  not  help  Ger- 
man morale,  but  nearly  wrecked  It. 

This  reporter  was  in  Germany  for  the  first 
two  years  of  World  War  n  when  the  bombs 
began  to  fall.  I  was  back  In  some  of  the 
most  heavily  bombed  areas  of  Germany  with 
the  United  States  Ninth  Army  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war.    I  spoke  German  as  well  as 


I  speak  English.  My  private  but  far-flung 
opinion  poll  of  Germans  elicited  no  "don^ 
knows"  or  "undecideds";  Germans  were  lOo 
percent  in  accord  that  the  bombings  badly 
damaged  their  morale.  They  worked  hard 
and  fought  hard  not  from  Inspiration  but 
from  desperation:  we  offered  them  nothing 
but  unconditional  surrender,  and  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels  retained  the  monopoly  privilege  of  telling 
them  vividly  how  horrible  that  was  going  to 
be. 

The  witness  who  cited  Britain  and  Ger- 
many as  evidence  that  being  bombed  Is  good 
for  the  spirit  went  on  to  say  that  the  same 
lift  in  morale  is  evident  now  in  North  Viet- 
nam: you  never  hear  Communist  slogans 
there  any  more,  he  said.  Instead  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  using  only  nationalistic  and 
patriotic  slogans. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  witness  can  inter- 
pret that  switch  as  an  improvement  of 
morale.  Rather,  It  Is  a  sign  of  falling 
morale:  Communist  slogans  no  longer  in- 
spire under  the  strain,  so  the  rulers — who 
alone  make  up  the  slogans — are  resorting  to 
non-communist  ones  to  urge  their  people  to 
persist. 

As  critics  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  are  la- 
creaslngly  reduced  to  criticizing  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  and  as  they  persistently  mis- 
state the  purposes  of  the  bombing  the  real 
case  should  be  re-stated. 

Critics  repeatedly  say  that  our  purpose  Is 
to  "bomb  them  into  submission"  and  that 
the  purpose  is  failing.  In  fact,  the  argument 
has  never  been  made  that  bombing  alone 
would  bring  submission.  Instead  there  are 
four  quite  simple  and  sensible  piirposes. 

The  main  purpose  is  military.  It  Is  simply 
easier  and  more  rational  to  try  to  destroy 
arms  and  ammo  while  they  are  stacked  neat- 
ly In  depots  and  m  convoys  in  the  North, 
than  It  is  to  let  GIs  stop  them  with  their 
bodies  after  the  arms  and  ammo  have  been 
dispersed  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  the  South. 

Second,  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Is  a  factor.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
allow  the  enemy  who  is  disrupting  life  in  the 
South  to  have  guaranteed  sanctuary  In  the 
North. 

Third,  it  is  a  bargaining  counter  If  talks 
begin. 

But  mainly  the  bombing  of  military  tar- 
gets is  one — and  only  one — factor  in  the 
wide-ranging  process  of  attrition  of  enemy 
strength  which  is  what  changes  enemy  minds 
about  conquest. 

In  complete  contradiction  of  the  three 
eminent  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  bombing  is  succeeding  In  Its 
purpose.  All  decent  men  will  pray  that  the 
time  Is  near  when  It  can  be  stopped.  All  the 
more  reason  not  to  let  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  enter  history  hardened  Into  a  legend 
of  fallxire. 
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FAMILY  ENROLLMENT  IN  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  former  teacher  of  a  Sun- 
day school  clEiss  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
which  I  still  hold  membership  in  Crab 
Orchard,  W.  Va.,  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  report  by  Betty  D.  Mayo,  staff 
writer  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which  was  printed  In  the  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  issue  of  that  newspaper.  This 
writer  In  her  article,  "Churches  Fight 
Sunday  School  Drop,"  called  adult  par- 
ticipation in  Sunday  school  instruction 
the  key  to  successful  religious  guidance 
for  the  entire  family.  From  my  personal 
experience,  this  is  my  conviction  also. 

I  conmiend  her  remarks  to  the  Senate 
for  thoughtful  consideration. 


T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

,-rom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  3, 
'  1967] 

CHUBCHES    FIGHT    SUNDAY     SCHOOL    DKOP 

(By  Betty  D.  Mayo) 

BOSTON.— With  statistics  showing  a  steady 
droD-off  in  Sunday-school  enrollment,  major 
American  churches  are  making  an  all-out 
e^rt  to  provide— as  never  before— religious 
imldance  for  the  entire  family. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  new 
or  revised    Sunday-school    currlculums    for 

^°Materials  now  in  use  are  said  to  be  the 

best  ever.  ^^   ^  . 

The  latest  general  education  methods  and 
techniques  are  being  applied. 

Protestants  have  traditionally  emphasized 
Sunday  school.  They  account  for  90  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  for  all  faiths,  accord- 
ine  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  But 
the  council's  1967  Yearbook  of  American 
Churches  indicates  the  reason  for  renewed 

Total  Protestant  enrollment  for  1965  was 
41 539.495  as  compared  with  41,653,130  In 
1964  or  a  decline  of  113,635  pupils. 


ADULTS   CALLED   KEY 

In  all  of  this  new  emphasis,  adults  are  the 
key.  And  they  are  the  Immediate  concern 
of  many  Protestant  denominations  working 
on  new  religious-education  programs. 

"There  Is  an  Increasing  awareness  that  the 
teaching  of  children  Is  Ineffective  no  matter 
how  good  the  materials  are  unless  It  Is  based 
on  commitment  and  undersUndlng  of  the 
faith  on  the  part  of  adults,"  says  a  Method- 
ist spokesman.  Dr.  Howard  E.  Tower  of  Need- 
ham.  Mass. 

This  adult  stress  in  the  Methodist  Church 
will  come  in  1967,  according  to  Dr.  Tower, 
executive  secreUry  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. New  England  and  New  England  South- 
em  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Dr.  Tower  says  he  feels  the  need  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  New  England,  "where  there 
have  not  been  extensive  adult  programs  In 
any  denomination." 

In  1968,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  will  produce  "a  whole  new 
spectrum  of  adult  study  materials."  spokes- 
men state.  Adults  will  be  only  the  first 
phase  of  the  new  Presbyterian  curriculum. 
Other  materials  are  due  In  1969  and  1970. 

A  crew  of  1,200  volunteers  will  work  lo- 
caUy  in  the  field  this  coming  year  "to  help 
(Presbyterian]  churches  see  the  need  of 
change."  It  is  pointed  out.  Of  this  number, 
24  workers  will  be  in  New  England. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  In  America  also  are  among 
churches  which  have  produced  adult  mate- 
rial before  new  courses  for  children  and 
youth. 

Concern  today  Is  for  the  "total  life  of  the 
church."  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Chafe 
of  Boston,  religious  education  director  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Within  the  past  year,  "a  real  readiness  to 
learn  .  .  .  and  an  Interest  in  theology"  has 
been  demonstrated  on  the  part  of  adults,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chafe  says.  During  the  last  Lenten 
season  in  Massachusetts,  almost  18,000 
adults  under  lay  leadership  "studied  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  faith,"  he  reports. 

PARENTS   AS   TEACHERS 

Taking  advantage  of  this  climate,  he  says 
"family  life  and  parents'  courses  are  the 
next  frontier."  There  will  also  be  greater 
emphasis  on  parent  Involvement,  "since  par- 
ents are  the  real  teachers."  he  stresses. 

"The  new  idea."  he  adds  "Is  to  get  to  the 
core    of    the    Bible    message    in    terms    of 


Ufe.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  relevant  but  we  need 
to  help  people  discover  and  Uve  It." 

This  accent  on  adults  In  the  Lutheran 
Church  m  America  is  seen  particularly  In 
the  "Guide  to  Family  Night"  program. 
Parishes  are  expected  to  set  aside  certain 
nights  so  that  parents  can  be  exposed  to 
newly  prepared  materials. 

In  addition  to  parent  nights,  the  program 
calls  for  family  devotions  "once  a  day  as  a 
minimum."  says  the  Rev.  Gordon  Hall  of 
Dedham  Mass.,  assistant  to  the  president 
in  Christian  education  for  the  New  England 
synod. 

"The  family  Is  so  splintered  .  .  .  with  very 
little  time  together  at  any  one  time,"  he 
savs.  "We  are  going  to  have  to  make  time 
to"  share  and  have  dialogue,  parents  with 
children.  ...  We  make  time  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.  so  we  wUl  have  to  make  time 
for  sharing." 

TEACHERS  TRAINED 

Adult  emphasis  In  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  Includes  stepped-up  leadership 
training  for  teachers.  A  new  course  started 
a  year  ago  puts  emphasis  on  workers  meet- 
ing regularly  to  plan  and  study. 

Many  Southern  Baptist  churches  have 
weekly  officers  and  teachers  meetings.  Part 
of  the  discussion  centers  around  material 
for  the  coming  Sunday's  Bible  study,  accord- 
ing to  Lynn  M.  Davis  Jr.  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roman  Catholics,  too,  "have  made  a  great 
effort  to  get  adults  to  come  out  for  courses 
and  other  learning  experiences."  says  the 
Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Russell  Richard  Novello,  Bos- 
ton Archdlocesan  director  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Christian  Doctrine,  the  church's  re- 
ligious-education body. 

"Psychologically,"  Msgr.  Novello  says,  "I 
believe  It  is  not  possible  to  make  religion 
relevant  unless  our  high-school  youths  .  .  . 
in  the  community  see  the  adults  .  .  .  coming 
out  to  grow  and  develop  In  religion.  .  .  ." 


FAMILY   INTEREST   SPURRED 

He  adds,  "We  are  following  pretty  much 
the  attempts  that  the  Protestants  have  made 
to  have  subject  matter  more  relevant.  For 
example,  today  there  Is  a  grovirlng  tendency 
to  use  more  discussion.  fUms,  records,  and 
other  audio-visual  materials. 

To  awaken  greater  rellgloiis  Interest  In 
the  entire  family,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  Is  encouraging  young  people  to  at- 
tend Sunday  morning  church  with  their 
parents. 

In  so  doing.  It  Is  looking  forward  to  longer 
periods  for  Sunday  or  church  school,  prob- 
ably coming  at  other  than  Sunday  morning, 
says  the  Rev.  William  A.  Morrison  of  Phila- 
delphia, general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education. 

"The  concept  of  longer  sessions."  he  adds, 
"Is  related  to  the  fact  that  it  is  high  time 
the  church  did  a  more  serious  Job  in  educat- 
ing its  people,  and  you  can't  do  that  kind  of 
a  Job  in  snippets  of  time." 

Spokesmen  cite  several  reasons  why  times 
during  the  week  are  attractive  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Sunday  school.     Among  them: 

Families  are  settled   down  for  the  week. 

Children  are  in  a  learning  mood  after 
school. 

Use  of  new  general-education  concepts  and 
techniques,  such  as  conceptual  thinking 
and  programed  learning,  seems  natural  In 
an  after-school  setting. 

Evening  coiurses  for  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple make  reUglous  education  a  family  affair. 

WEEKDAY  PROGRAMS 

Mam  line  Protestant  denominations  are 
qiUck  to  stress,  however,  that  they  are  mak- 
ing no  Immediate  plans  to  cancel  Sunday 
morning  religious  classes.  It  Is  still  the 
hour  of  the  week  that  Is  the  least  pre- 
empted bv  other  activities. 

Some  programs  are  meant  specifically  for 
weekday  use.  however,  such  as  the  "Through 
the  Week  Series,"  to  be  published  In  1969 


by  the  Cooperative  Publication  Association. 
Their  aim  is  to  relate  the  Christian  perspec- 
tive to  students'  learning  experiences,  start- 
ing with  the  subject  matter  being  studied 
in  public  school,  according  to  Dr.  Frances 
Eastman  of  Boston,  chairman.     Dr.  Eastman 
is  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  one  of 
the  cooperating  denominations  in  the  group. 
For  the  past  10  years  throughout  the  coun- 
try   the   trend  in  Roman  Catholic  parishes 
has    been    away     from    religious-education 
classes  on  Sunday,   according  to  Msgr.  No- 
vello.   Afternoons  after  school  and  evenings 
are    preferred    times — the    same    hours    for 
which  many  Protestant  churches  are  pressing. 
The  National  Council's  1967  Yearbook  indi- 
cates that  in  1965  a  total  of  4,856,653  Romaii 
CathoUc  public-school  children  received  reU- 
Klous  instruction,  compared  with  4.590,227   a 
year   earlier— an   Increase  of   266.426  pupils. 
Jewish   spokesmen   look   on   Sunday   as   a 
good  period  for  the  extension  of  their  week- 
day religious-education  classes.    Miss  Fran- 
ces Levlne.  executive  assistant  of  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Education  In  Boston,  says  Sunday 
Is  a  better  day  for  Jewish  children  because 
they  are  more  fresh  and  alert.     Enrollments 
of  Jewish  pupils,  at  least  in  Boston,  have 
not  changed  in  recent  years. 

While  spokesmen  warn  that  statistics  have 
many  variables,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  alone  notes  a  decline 
of   more  than  50,000   Sunday  school  pupils 

m  1965.  „     ..„ 

Southern  Baptists  found  an  over-all  rise 

in  1965  but  a  decline  in  attendance  of  almost 

4.000   teen-agers   between    13    and    16    years 

°^B*y  ^'contrast,  the  Unitarian  Unlversallrt 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 
reports  a  steady  gain  for  the  entire  country 
since  1961.  Total  church-school  enrollment 
for  1961  was  68,663;  for  1966  It  was  87.682. 

"Relevant"  is  the  one  word  that  Unltarian- 
Unlversalist  spokesmen  stress  as  tl^e  'eason 
why  their  education  programs  hold  their 
young  people. 

Similar  words  crop  up  again  and  again  as 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  religious 
educators  describe  what  they  are  aiming  for 
In  today's  programs.  ,.„,„„ 

An  American  Baptist  spokesman  referring 
to  the  church's  new  curriculum  due  to  be 
introduced  In  1969.  says: 

"One  word,  perhaps,  that  stands  out  is 
'relational.'  We  are  getting  away  from  an 
overheavy  proportion  of  content  and  making 
way  for  teaching  by  relationships,  using  the 
Biblical  material  to  fortify  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. Everything  that  we  are  doing  wUl 
be  life  centered."  m^^v.,.,^ 

Baptists,  both  Southern  and  Northern 
trroups.  were  among  16  Protestant  denom  na- 
tions which  initiated  a  Cooperative  Curricu- 
lum Project  under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  In  1960. 

In  1964,  the  project  produced  an  848-page 
volume  for  religious  educators.  The  vast 
material  has  been  decoded  for  curriculum 
builders.     Guidelines  are  to  be  released  In 

American  Baptists  now  are  cooperating  In 
developing  currlculums  with  a  smaller  unit 
of  the  original  16  denominations.  Among 
them  are  the  DUclples  of  Christ,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  and  Church  of  God. 

Others  of  the  original  16  participating  de- 
nominations were:  Advent  Christian  Church, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Church 
of  the  Nazarene,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 
Mennonlte  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Canada,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Unitea 
Church  of  Canada. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  Sylvia  Porter,  the  finance  col- 
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umnist,  expressed  some  views  on 
posed  improvements  in  social 
benefits  soon  to  be  considered 
Congress.    I  feel  they  are  worth  v 
tention  by  the  general  public  anc 
cially  wish  to  call  attention  to  M  iss 
ters  statement  that  it  is  imperative 
we  find  a  better  waj  to  protect  tt  e 
ly  against  inflation.     Her  article 
tionproof  Benefits  for  Aged"  v|as 
sented  as  a  feature  of  her  regular 
"Your  Money's  Worth."  in  the 
Star  of  Washington,  D.C..  on 
I   ask  unanimous  consent 
column  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
point.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  th;  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the|  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening 
1967] 
"Inflationproof"  Benefits 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Among  the  conspicuous 
President's  massive  package  of  . 
cial   security   benefit   improvemen  s 
mention  of  automatic  benefit  I 
benefits  rising  with  the  ever- 
of  living. 

During   the   last   session   of   Co 
fewer  than   101   members,   Republicans 
Democrats  alike,  Introduced  or  backed 
to  make  social  security  benefits 
proof."     And  during  the  opening 
the   new    90th   Congress.   Republi(^ni 
rushed  to  reintroduce  similar  bills. 
What   are    the   key   argvmients 
social  security  benefits  to  living  c( 
did    President   Johnson    make    no 
back  the  bi-partisan  drive  to  do 

First,  here  are  the  major    point! 
the  tie. 

Today,  both  the  federal  civil 
tirement  system  and  the  military 
system    offer   automatic    pension 
living  costs  rise.     A  growing  nu" 
dustrles    have    escalator    clauses 
employee    paychecks    and    retlre( 
checks  against  the  Impact  of  Infli 
many  other  nations,  social  securii  y 
rise  automatically  with  living  costj 
Whv,   then,   say   those  favoring 
should  the  elderly  in  this  country, 
no  escape  from  inflation  and  no 
bargain  for  them,  remain  the  biggest 
of  Inflation? 

A  second   argument   Is   that 
have  been  three  big  social   secur 
boosts  since  the  start  of   1964, 
power  of  the  benefit  check  of  a 
retired  in  that  year  actually  Is 
cent.     In  dollars  and  cents,  he 
a  monthly  benefit  of  $81.70  today 
the  actual  $76  he  is  receiving, 
up  with  living  cost  rises. 

And  because  of  last  year's 
Jump  in  consumer  prices,  more 
of  1965"s  social  security  benefit  1: 
has  vanished.  Price  rises  of  the 
of  1966  can  be  disastrous  to  the 
elderly  citizens  who  already  are 
under  the  poverty  line. 

A  third  argument  favoring 
ef.t  boosts  is  that  social  security 
els  would  then  be  in  response 
nomlc   facts    of    life   for    elderly 
rather  than   to   the  political   fai 
dominate  the  congressional  votlr  a; 
security    benefit   hikes,    usually     ■ 
years. 

A  final  argument  is  that  the 
security  benefits  to  the  cost  of 
surely  would  involve  no  new  tD 
contributors,  authorities  say.  b( 
levels  on  average  rise  faster  than 
over  the   long   term   and   the 
would  produce  more  than  enouf  h 
the  costs  of  automatic  benefit  changes 
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Why,  then,  did  the  President  ignore  the 
call  for  measures  to  "Inflation  proof"  social 
security  benefits? 

He  did  so  because  the  benefit  boosts  he 
did  propose,  a  minimum  of  19  percent  and  a 
maximum  of  59  percent,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  consumer  price  rises  in  re- 
cent years.  He  Ignored  the  pressures  be- 
cause of  his  preference  for  using  extra  funds 
to  finance  other  benefit  improvements. 

But  the  fundamental  reason  the  President 
and  so  many  of  us  sUll  remain  against  an  of- 
ficial link  between  social  security  benefits 
and  living  costs  is  that  this  would  be  equiva- 
lent accepting  Inflation  as  a  way  of  life. 

Even  more,  the  move  would  actually  speed 
Inflation  year  after  year,  for  It  would  pour 
spending  money  into  the  hands  of  millions  at 
precisely  the  times  when  prices  are  climbing 
fastest  and  spending  restraint  would  be  most 
needed. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  find  a  better  way 
to  protect  the  elderly  against  Inflation.  But 
building  Inflation  into  our  social  security 
system  is  hardly  this  "better  way." 
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THE    49TH     ANNIVERSARY    OP 
LITHUANIA'S   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
glorious  anniversary  and  a  time  of  sor- 
row. Forty-nine  years  ago  today,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  regained  their  inde- 
pendence— an  independence  that  had 
not  been  theirs  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turics. 

For  22  years  from  that  day  in  1918.  the 
Lithuanian  people  lived  and  thrived  in 
that  light  of  freedom  which  Americans 
believe  is  the  birthright  of  all  men. 

Then,  in  1940.  the  darkness  again 
closed  in.  The  Soviet  Union  forcibly 
annexed  this  brave  nation  and  made  it 
part  of  the  Communist  empire. 

In  future  centuries,  historians  will  note 
the  years  of  World  War  n  and  its  after- 
math as  the  time  when  the  great  empires 
of  the  world  were  dismantled — all  save 
the  Communist  empire.  In  an  era  when 
colonialism  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  across  most  of  the  globe,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  and  other  captive  na- 
tions remain  imprisoned  in  the  grip  of 
the  Russian  bear. 

Today  I  urge  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin to  reexamine  their  deeds  and  con- 
sider the  millions  of  freedom-loving 
people  now  captive  in  the  Soviet  empire. 
I  urge  them  to  release  all  of  their  cap- 
tives—including the  3  million  Lithu- 
anians who  wait  for  the  time  when  they 
will  again  enjoy  the  independence  they 
won  49  years  ago. 
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RESUMPTION   OF  BOMBING  IN 
NORTH   VIETNAM 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  although 
all  decent  men  wish  that  the  time  is 
near  when  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  stopped,  reasonableness  tells 
us  that  the  time  is  not  yet  here.  This 
is  no  time  for  wishful  thinking  en  the 
subject  of  the  bombings.  Clearly,  Hanoi 
would  like  to  see  the  bombing  halted. 
But  as  yet,  Hanoi  has  not  stated  its  will- 
ingness to  provide  a  quid  pro  quo.  Evi- 
dence clearly  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
even  the  recent  halt  to  bombing  occa- 
sioned by  the  lunar  new  year  truce  was 
used  by  the  Communists  to  improve  their 
position  militarily  to  our  detriment. 

Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that 
the  bombing  bucks  up  the  north's  will 


to  endure,  to  pursue  the  conflict.  As 
columnist  and  commentator  Howard  K. 
Smith  has  written,  out  of  firsthand  ex- 
perience, about  the  effect  of  bombing  on 
a  population,  it  breaks  down  morale,  It 
discourages  ideas  of  conquest. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smith's  observa- 
tions published  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  February  12.  and  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  Star  on  the  same  day  are 
pertinent  to  our  consideration  of  tlie 
Vietnamese  situation,  especially  to  the 
subject  of  the  bombings  in  the  north. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  edi- 
torials published  in  last  evening's  Star. 
and  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  reiterate  the  responsible  reason- 
ing behind  United  States  resumption  ol 
the  bombing  following  the  Tet  truce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Feb.  12,  1967] 
The  Morale  Effect  op  Bombing 
North  Vietnam 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
The  Senators  who  sit  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  impressive  records  as 
legislators.    But  as  interviewers  of  witness 
few  of  them  could  hold  a  Job  on  the  least 
demanding   of   county   weeklies.    They   are 
strangers  to  the  economy  of  language,  using 
the  most  convoluted  of  orations  to  eUclt  the 
simplest  response.    They  habitually  permit 
witnesses  to  leave  the  most  confusing  and 
contradictory  statements  dangling  without 
in  any  wav  requiring  clarification. 

Numberless  examples  could  be  cited.  But 
one  recent  case  was  particularly  ridiculous. 
All  three  of  the  eminent  public  witnesses  this 
year  indicated  that  our  bombing  of  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  was  a  mistake;  yet 
the  Senators  did  not  require  an  explanation 
of  what  was  mistaken  about  it.  When  one 
witness  volunteered  the  explanation  that 
being  bombed  raises  morale— as  happened, 
he  said,  in  Britain  and  in  Germany  in  World 
War  II— his  argument  was  accepted  without 
question.  In  fact,  his  argument  is  at  best 
doubtful  and  at  worst  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  Britain  It  Is  true  that  the 
Blitz  saw  a  rise  In  British  morale.  But  that 
purgatory  lasted  only  a  few  months.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  lift  would  have  been 
sustained,  had  the  bombing  been  intensified 
and  prolonged  for  years  without  hope  of 
Allied  relief.  ^      . 

In  the  case  of  Germany— where  the  bomb- 
ing was  intensified  and  prolonged  for  years 
without  hope  of  outside  relief— the  argu- 
ment Is  wrong:  Bombing  did  not  help  Ger- 
man morale,  but  nearly  wrecked  It. 

This  reporter  was  In  Germany  for  the  first 
two  years  of  World  War  II  when  the  bombs 
began  to  fall.  I  was  back  In  some  of  the 
most  heavily  bombed  areas  of  Germany  with 
the  United  States  Ninth  Army  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  I  spoke  German  as  well  as  I 
speak  English.  My  private  but  far-flung 
opinion  poll  of  Germans  elicited  no  "don't 
knows"  or  "undecideds":  Germans  were  100 
percent  in  accord  that  the  bombings  badly  I 
damaged  their  morale.  They  worked  hard 
and  fought  hard  not  from  inspiration  but 
from  desperation:  we  offered  them  nothing 
but  unconditional  surrender,  and  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels  retained  the  monopoly  prlvUege  of  telling 
them  vividly  how  horrible  that  was  going  to 

be. 

The  witness  who  cited  Britain  and  Ger- 
many as  evidence  that  being  bombed  is  good 
for  the  spirit  went  on  to  say  that  the  same 
lift  in  morale  is  evident  now  In  North  Viet- 
nam: you  never  hear  Communist  slogans 
there  any  more,  he  said.  Instead  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  usinfe  only  nationalistic  and 
patriotic  slogans. 


It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  witness  can  In- 
teroret  that  switch  as  an  Improvement  of 
morale.  Rather,  It  Is  a  sign  of  falUng  mo- 
rale- Communist  slogans  no  longer  inspire 
Imder  the  strain,  so  the  rulers— who  alone 
make  up  the  slogans— are  resorting  to  non- 
communist  ones  to  urge  their  people  to  per- 

fiisrt 

As  critics  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  are  in- 
creasingly reduced  to  criticizing  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  and  as  they  persistently  mis- 
state the  purposes  of  the  bombing,  the  real 
case  should  be  re-staled. 

Critics  repe.itedly  say  that  our  purpose  is 
to  "bomb  them  into  submission"  and  that 
the  purpose  Is  fr.lUng.  In  fact  the  argument 
has  never  been  made  that  bombing  alone 
would  bring  submission.  Instead  there  are 
four  quite  simple  and  sensible  purposes. 

Tlie  main  purpose  is  military.  It  Is  sim- 
ply easier  and  more  rational  to  try  to  de- 
stroy arms  and  ammo  while  they  are  stacked 
neatly  in  depots  and  in  convoys  in  the  North, 
than  it  is  to  let  GIs  stop  them  with  their 
bodies  after  the  arms  and  ammo  have  been 
dispersed  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  the  South. 

Second,  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  a  factor.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  allow  the  enemy  who  is  disrupting  life  In 
the  South  to  have  guaranteed  sanctuary  In 
the  North. 

ThiTd,  it  Is  a  bargaining  counter  If  talks 
begin. 

But  mainly  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
js  one — and  only  one — factor  In  the  wide- 
ranging  process  of  attrition  of  enemy 
strength  which  Is  what  changes  enemy  minds 
about  conquest. 

In  complete  contradiction  of  the  three  emi- 
nent witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  bombing  Is  succeeding  in  Its  pur- 
pose. All  decent  men  wUl  pray  that  the  time 
Is  near  when  it  can  be  stopped.  All  the 
more  reason  not  to  let  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  enter  history  hardened  Into  a  leg- 
end of  failure. 

VnrrNAM — No  Time  for  Wishful  Thinking 
If,  in  fact,  something  Is  "stirring"  In  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  more  Important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  keep  one  thing  firmly  In 
mind:  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  peace  Is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. On  the  contrary,  and  the  President 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  point,  all  of 
us  should  expect  that  the  fighting  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  Furthermore,  again 
In  the  President's  words,  we  should  prepare 
ourselves  for  "great  costs"  and  more  "agony." 
This  would  almost  certainly  be  true  even 
In  the  unlikely  event  that  peace  talks  with 
Hanoi  were  to  start  tomorrow.  Some  Ameri- 
cans— even  some  of  our  more  notable  pun- 
dits— seem  to  assume  that  talks.  If  they  came, 
would  produce  an  automatic  and  immediate 
cease-fire  throughout  all  Vietnam.  They 
would  not.  The  fact  Is  that  a  cease-fire  In 
the  South  Is  almost  Impossible  to  visualize  In 
the  absence  of  a  political  settlement.  Ameri- 
can officials  think  It  likely  that  the  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam,  in  all  probability,  would 
continue  while  peace  talks  were  in  progress, 
and  until  an  acceptable  agreement  on  the 
future  of  the  country  had  been  hammered 
out.  If  the  Korean  example  Is  any  indica- 
tion, under  the  best  of  circumstances  that 
could  take  a  very  lone  time. 

This  is  the  first  point  to  bear  In  mind.  The 
second  has  to  do  with  the  current  prospect 
for  peace  talks.  It  is  all  very  well  to  engage 
in  the  popular  pastime  of  interpreting  "sig- 
nals," but  no  one  should  be  misled.  There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  bit  of  firm  evi- 
dence that  a  serious  peace  negotiation  Is  in 
the  cards  at  this  time.  To  think  that  any- 
thing of  this  sort  will  emerge  from  the  cur- 
rent spate  of  rumors  and  speculation  Is  to 
believe  In  miracles. 

What  Hanoi  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to  maneuver 
the  United  States  Into  a  position  In  which 


we  will  be  obliged  to  agree  to  a  "permanent 
and  unconditional"  cessation  of  our  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  and  to  a  permanent  end  to 
"all  other  acts  of  war"  against  North  Viet- 
nam. The  most  that  has  been  offered  In  re- 
turn is  an  almost  meaningless  suggestion 
that  such  a  unilateral  termination  of  mili- 
tary activity  by  us  "could" — not  would — 
persuade  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  sit  down  and  "talk." 
The  Communists  have  mounted  a  massive 
propaganda  campaign  in  support  of  their 
goal.  This  campaign  occasionally  takes 
somewhat  different  forms  and  comes  from 
different  sources.  The  latest  version  came 
from  Russian  Premier  Kosygln,  whose  com- 
ments on  the  subject  In  London  were  a  source 
of  some  embarrassment  to  his  British  hosts. 
But  It  all  comes  down  to  the  same  thing — 
the  United  States  must  unconditionally 
throw  in  the  sponge  as  far  as  any  military 
operations  in  the  North  are  concerned. 

Wilfred  Burchett.  an  Australian  Commu- 
nist writer,  seems  to  have  been  selected  by 
Hand  as  a  preferred  spokesman  for  Its 
vlev;s — a  conclusion  which  Is  supported  by 
Kotygln's  reference  In  London  to  the  "highly 
constructive"  interview  given  to  Burchett  by 
North  Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 
Duy  Trlnh. 

This  interview  was  published  on  February 
7,  and  presumably  It  echoes  the  authentic 
voice  of  Hanoi.  If  so,  there  Is  nothing  hope- 
ful in  ;t.  It  spells  out  the  end-the-bomblng 
demar.d  and  the  insistence  on  stopping  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
With  respect  to  what.  If  anything,  Hanoi  is 
willing  to  offer  in  exchange,  Burchett  wrote 
that  he  was  told  officially:  "The  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (Hanoi)  Is  a  sovereign 
st-t:e.  Bombings  are  a  violation  of  this 
sovereignty.  They  must  cease.  This  Is  not 
a  matter  for  bargaining.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  Is  wasting  time  if  It  is  looking 
for  a  quid  pro  quo  from  Hanoi  prior  to  an 
unqualified  acceptance  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
demands. 

This  was  followed  by  another  Burchett 
article  which  was  published  Friday.  It  dealt 
In  the  main  with  Hanoi's  estimate  of  future 
developments  In  Vietnam  if  and  when  the 
war  ends.  But  even  If  one  accepts  It  as  a 
factual  report  rather  than  Communist 
propaganda,  It  offered  nothing  to  cheer 
about.  For  Burchett  said  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  must  be  given  "a  decisive  place 
and  voice"  in  any  settlement  In  the  South, 
and  that  Independence  for  South  Vietnam 
"means  withdrawal  of  all  United  States 
forces  and  the  dismantling  of  bases."  There 
Is  no  way  In  which  this  concept  of  "inde- 
pendence" can  be  reconciled  with  our  gov- 
ernment's oft-stated  objectives  for  the  South 
Vietnamese — freedom  from  aggression  and 
a  free  choice  as  to  their  own  future. 

In  this  connection,  two  questions  stand 
out. 

First,  why  have  the  men  In  Hanoi  gone  to 
such  extreme  lengths  to  pressure  us  into 
stopping  the  bombing?  They  have  never  ad- 
mitted, although  the  fact  Is  well  estab- 
lished, that  they  have  sent  regular  North 
Vietnamese  armed  units  to  help  the  Viet 
Cong.  And  they  tend  to  belittle  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  bombing.  So  why  the 
around-the-world  propaganda  campaign? 
The  obvious  answer  Is  that  they  have  com- 
mitted significant  forces  In  the  South  and 
that  the  bombing  has  made  it  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their 
rate  of  Infiltration  and  to  supply  their  troops 
after  they  reach  the  combat  theaters. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  our  minimum  requirement  for  a 
cessation  of  bombing  and  what  Hanoi  In  Its 
turn  would  be  willing  to  give. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fog  really  sets 
In.  As  our  officials  see  it,  Hanoi  has  not 
Indicated,  either  In  public  statements  or  In 
private  contacts,  any  serious  desire  for  talks 
or  any  readiness  to  concede  anything  of  sub- 
stance. 


Our  official  position  with  respect  to  our 
minimum  requirement  Is  hardly  less  obscure. 
At  this  stage  of  the  signaling,  the  President 
doubtless  wants  to  preserve  all  possible  op- 
tions, and  if  so  it  would  be  a  diplomatic 
blunder  to  try  to  spell  out  precisely  what 
we  would  accept  as  a  "serious  response"  from 
the  Communists. 

Our  own  feeling,  and  we  suspect  the  feel- 
ing of  the  administration,  is  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  halt  in  the  bombing  un- 
less and  until  Hanoi  gives  satisfactory  as- 
surances, either  publicly  or  prjvately,  that 
this  would  not  be  used  by  them  as  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  a  signiajj^t  improvement 
in  their  own  military  posTOon  and  a  cor- 
responding Impairment  of  ours.  Certainly, 
the  President  will  not  call  off  the  bombing 
If  he  thinks  the  only  result  would  be  Inter- 
minable talks,  with  Hanoi  using  the  time  to 
reinforce,  resupply  and  redeploy  its  army 
in  South  Vietnam. 

This,  however,  according  to  the  news  from 
Saigon,  Is  precisely  what  Hanoi  has  been  do- 
ing during  the  current  lunar  new  year  truce. 
They  cannot  accomplish  a  great  deal  along 
this  line  in  four  days  or  seven  days.  But  a 
no-bombing  p>olicy  during  talks  extending 
over  months  or  even  years  would  be  quite 
a  different  matter.  At  the  very  least  It  could 
mean  that  the  American  and  allied  troops 
who,  at  great  cost,  have  defeated  the  enemy 
main  forces,  might  have  to  do  the  Job  all  over 
again.  It  would  be  wholly  out  of  character 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  buy  any  such  deal 
as  this. 

So,  to  repeat,  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  If 
we  persevere,  as  we  must,  we  will  reach  our 
goal — a  free,  independent  and  peaceful  South 
Vietnam.  But  Americans  would  be  well  ad- 
vised, meanwhile,  to  shun  wishful  thinking 
and  buckle  down  to  a  hard,  costly  task. 
There  Is  no  easy  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  14. 
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Back  to  the  Bombing 

A  reluctant  President,  correctly  stating 
that  he  had  "no  alternative,"  has  ordered 
OMX  bombers  to  resume  their  attacks  on  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  will  come  as  a  disappointment  to 
many  people.  But  it  certainly  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  For  that  "reciprocal  de- 
escalation,"  which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
set  as  our  fair  price  for  a  permanent  end  to 
the  bombing,  was  not  forthcoming.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  the  North  Vietnamese  used  the 
now-ended  six-day  bombing  lull  to  reinforce 
and  resupply  their  troops  engaged  In  a  war  of 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  Authoritative 
reports  told  of  roads  leading  to  the  South  be- 
ing clogged  with  trucks  and  of  a  notable  In- 
crease In  coastal  shipping. 

All  of  this,  far  from  being  Indicative  of  any 
peaceful  purpose,  clearly  foreshadowed  a  de- 
termination on  Hanoi's  part  to  continue  and 
If  possible  to  increase  the  scale  of  their  mili- 
tary operations  against  South  Vietnam — and, 
of  course,  against  our  own  troops  stationed 
there.  No  President  could  responsibly  per- 
mit this  enemy  buildup  to  proceed  without 
Interruption — knowing  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  a  continued  bombing  ban 
would  be  a  greater  loss  of  American  lives. 

Hanoi  has  never  said  It  would  agree  to 
peace  talks.  The  most  that  has  been  said  Is 
that  there  might  be  talks  If  the  United  States 
agreed  In  advance  to  a  permanent  and  uncon- 
ditional end  to  the  bombing  and  all  other 
warUke  acts  against  North  Vietnam.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  them  any  such  opportunity 
to  build  up  their  army  and  continue  the  war 
In  the  South,  while  enjoying  a  privileged 
sanctuary  at  home.  That  Is  the  reality 
against  which  a  genuine  search  for  peace  can 
continue. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1967) 
Resuming  Bombing 
The  United  States  was  confronted  with  a 
clearcut  choice  on  the  decision  to  resume 
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bombing.  It  was  necessary  either  ti  resume 
It  at  once,  after  the  Tet  truce,  orjto  defer 
indeflnitely  and  without  a  quid  pra  quo,  to 
see  If  suspension  alone  would  prodiice  nego- 
tiations. I 

Once  the  resumption  was  defeired  the 
weight  of  world-wide  propaganda  wcAud  have 
begun  to  agitate  relentlessly  against  any  re- 
sumption and  North  Vietnam  wodld  have 
achieved  its  purpose  of  producing  a  one- 
sided truce  without  any  reciprocal  it  on  Its 
part.  The  Government  was  on  notlae,  by  the 
experience  of  the  earlier  long-pause,  that  the 
very  same  sources  urging  the  pai^e  as  a 
means  of  getting  negotiations  goin 
have  continued  to  advocate  the  pa 
there  were  no  negotiations  forthco 
would  have  been  hard  to  Justify  s 
on  the  basis  of  mere  hope  that  sc^mething 
might  happen. 

Obviously  there  Is  ambiguity  about  the 
signals  from  Hanoi.  A  gamble  (jould  be 
taken  on  the  Interpretation  most 
to  negotiations.  But  it  would  be 
that  could  be  reproached  later  (if 
terlallzed)  not  only  as  futile,  but 
contributory  to  the  failure  to  brliig  about 
negotiations,  by  removlug  the  only  leverage 
to  which  Hanoi  seems  likely  to  reajond 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  Banc*  to  end 
this  doubt  and  ambiguity.  In  an!  Instant, 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  lift  thej  level  of 
peace-making  from  an  occult  scieiice  on  a 
par  with  tea  leaf-reading  or  the  Roman  anal- 
ysis of  the  viscera  of  domestic  iowl.  It 
can  raise  peace-making  to  the  le^ls  of  a 
normal  Interchange  of  views.  All  It  has  to 
do  is  to  propose  definite  negotiations,  at  a 
given  time  and  a  fixed  place.  Thajt  this  Is 
not  done  is  the  plainest  Indication  that 
Hanoi  is  not  ready  to  abandon  or  suspend 
Its  military  designs  on  South  Vietnam  and 
that  it  does  not  beUeve  the  Unitejd  States 
is  ready  to  abandon  the  defense  4f  South 
Vietnam. 
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CLARIFICATION  OP  MIST. 
MISREPRESENTATION     IN 
CHESTER  BOOK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  PresidentJ  in  ac- 
cord with  my  past  policy  of  presenting 
and  preserving  in  the  Record  statements 
clarifying  mistakes  and  misrepresenta- 
tions In  the  Manchester  book,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  bejprlnted 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  Fefc|ruary  8 
Dallas  Times-Herald  article,  to  I  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  text  of  an  editorial  I  written 
by  the  same  newspaper  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  \6,  1967. 

The  editorial  originally  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  on  the  8th  of 
January. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(   article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
8.  1967] 

JP  Says  Manchester  Wrong 
AT  Hospital 

A  Garland  justice  at  the  peace  uho  kept 
"a  mlnute-by-mlnute  account"  of  livents  at 
Parkland  HospiUl  following  the  ieath  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  took  Issue  Tues- 
day with  the  third  installment  In  Look  Mag- 
azine of  the  William  Manchester  beck,  "The 
Death  of  a  President." 

Judge  Theran  Ward,  who  was  sT|mmoned 
to  Parkland  shortly  aft«r  Kennedy 
nounced  dead  on  Nov.  22,  1963,  said 
"only  six  or  eight  minutes  In  the 
before  releasing  Kennedy's  body  for  the  flight 
back  to  Washington.  Manchester  stiys  there 
was  a  delay  at  the  hospital  of  mare  than 
half  an  hour  which  "nearly  ended  In  a  flst- 
flght." 

Judge  Ward  said  the  Manchesjter  book 
represents  "a  distortion  by  a  free-lailce  writer 
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who  has  taken  some  very  serious  statements 
and  multiplied  them  Into  some  sort  of  a  fan- 
tastic story. 

"Inunediately  after  I  left  the  hospital,  I 
came  back  to  my  office  with  a  newspaper 
friend  of  mine  and  wrote  what  almost 
amounted  to  a  mlnute-by-mlnute  account," 
Judge  Ward  continued.  "I  think  that  ac- 
count will  show  an  entirely  different  picture 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Manchester." 

The  Justice  of  the  peace  did  not  reveal  the 
content  of  his  account.  Instead,  he  only 
said: 

"I  don't  think  any  of  us  want  to  relive  the 
tragedy  of  that  day.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  I'd  Just  as  soon  never  hear  of  It 
again." 

Judge  Ward,  however,  did  confirm  the 
Manchester  report  that  he  was  at  first  barred 
from  one  hospital  door  by  Secret  Service 
agents.  He  said  he  knew — even  then — that 
the  agent  "had  no  way  of  recognizing"  him, 
and  that  he  could  "understand  and  respect" 
the  agent's  position. 

"I  went  to  another  entrance,"  the  Judge 
related.  "A  nurse  recognized  me,  and  I  had 
no  additional  difficulty." 

Judge  Ward  also  disclosed  that  he  had 
talked  with  Manchester  on  the  telephone  "at 
great  length."  However,  he  emphasized  "I 
wouldn't  have  made  any  statement  that 
could  have  been  twisted  to  harm  the  people 
who  were  victims  of  this  tragedy." 

And  he  strongly  hnpUed  that  his  state- 
ments— like  those  of  many  others — had  been 
twisted. 

Dr.  Earl  Rose,  the  Dallas  County  medical 
examiner  who  was  described  as  "a  stage 
heavy"  In  the  Manchester  Installment  cur- 
rently running  In  Look  Magazine,  quietly 
told  The  Times  Herald  that  he  "had  no  com- 
ment" on  Manchester's  claims. 

"I  think  our  President  (Johnson)  has  han- 
dled this  in  a  very  dignified  fashion.  I  in- 
tend to  follow  his  example.  I  don't  propose 
to  lend  any  dignity  to  that  type  of  writing 
by  commenting  upon  It." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cain,  superior  of  the 
Dominican  Fathers  at  the  University  of  Dal- 
las, said  he  "doesn't  have  the  faintest  recol- 
lection" of  any  dlstxirbance  or  Improper  con- 
duct following  Kennedy's  death  at  Parkland. 

He  also  denied  Manchester's  claim  that 
Father  Cain  placed  his  arms  around  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  called  her  endearing  names. 

"I  was  at  the  hospital  only  a  few  minutes," 
Father  Cain  recalled.  "I  was  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dallas  when  I  learned  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  nor- 
mal thing  for  a  Catholic  priest  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

"It  Is  true,"  he  continued,  "that  I  did  have 
a  relic  of  the  Cross  with  me.  I  applied  It  to 
the  President's  body.  I  asked  those  present 
to  Join  in  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  Presi- 
dent's soul.  We  said  the  "Our  Father.'  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  in  the  room. 
She  was  outside,  seated  In  a  chair. 

"The  entire  thing  (the  Manchester  ac- 
count) seems  a  bit  out  of  focus  to  me,"  he 
stated. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  who 
Manchester  described  as  being  confused  when 
she  administered  the  oath  to  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  also  disagreed  with  the  Man- 
chester article. 

"I  wasn't  the  slightest  bit  confused."  she 
said.  "I  was  called  by  Barefoot  Sanders 
(at  that  time  U.S.  district  attorney)  and  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  Love  Field.  He  said  that 
while  I  was  on  the  way  he  would  look  up  the 
oath  and  have  it  for  me  when  I  got  there. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  should  be  con- 
tained In  the  oath. 

"When  I  arrived, ■•  she  continued,  "I  said 
I  didn't  have  a  copy  of  the  oath  but  I  could 
give  It  without  a  copy.  In  a  moment,  some- 
one handed  me  a  copy.  I  did  not  call  Asst. 
Atty.  Gen.  Nicholas  Katzenbach  (as  Man- 
chester stated)  and,  at  the  time  I  was  handed 
a  copy  of  the  oath,  I  wasn't  aware  that  he 
had  been  callML" 


Fehruarij  15,  1967 

Judge  Hughes  said  the  oath,  as  It  comes 
from  the  Constitution,  does  not  contain  the 
words,  "so  help  me  God." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  19671 

Dallas:  City    op    Patience,    Decency An 

Editorial  From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 

It  Is  time  to  say  a  few  things.  We,  of 
Dallas,  had  believed  that  curing  time  would 
give  understanding  to  feUow  Americana 
whose  arm  we  need. 

But  now  we  must  be  heard — not  from 
rancor,  not  from  anger,  not  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  provincialism.  We  hope,  we  pray 
that  our  voices  shall  not  be  raised  again. 

Dallas  is  an  American  city.  It  Is  not  some 
outpost  of  evil.  It  Is  people  who  are  patient, 
decent  and  very  normal.  Our  mistakes,  like 
any  metropolis  in  the  great  growth  of  this 
land,  come  into  public  view. 

We  are  not  cardboard  creatures  of  politi- 
cal hatred.  We  do  not  bumble  and  destroy. 
We  are  Just  people  who,  until  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  were  known  the  breadth  of 
this  land  as  the  tolerant,  the  compassionate, 
the  men  of  believable  brotherhood. 

We  had  tragedy,  deep  tragedy.  We  prayed. 
We  set  about  the  next  hour  to  gird  the  soul 
of  this  city.  We  turned  to  the  strength  of  a 
new  future.  On  the  front  page  of  this  news- 
paper, a  man  with  wet  cheeks  had  words  to 
write  on  that  day: 

"Terrible  history  has  been  made  In  Dallas, 
and  the  magnitude  of  our  city's  sorrow  can 
only  be  measured  against  the  enormity  of 
the  deed. 

"John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Is  dead.  No  matter  what 
the  explanation  of  the  act,  the  awful  reality 
of  It  overwhelms  us.    He  died  here. 

"We  do  not  know  now,  we  may  never 
know  why  It  happened  In  Dallas.  And  It 
Is  no  comfort  to  our  ^ef  that  an  Insane 
chance,  operating  with  blind  destiny, 
brought  our  President's  death  to  us. 

"But  this  we  know,  that  as  a  city  we  must 
show  the  world  the  deep  unity  of  our  grief, 
the  depths  of  the  stunned  void  that  Is  In 
each  of  us. 

"Let  us  go  Into  the  open  churches,  the 
cathedrals,  the  synagogues,  and  there  let 
us  pray  to  God  to  teach  us  love  and  forgive- 
ness. In  the  quiet  of  our  homes,  let  us 
se£Lrch  our  hearts  and,  through  the  terrible 
cleansing  power  of  our  grief,  remove  any 
vestiges  of  bitterness  and  hate. 

"What  happened  here  coiUd  have  hap- 
pened in  any  city.  But  first  there  had  to  be 
the  seeds  of  hate — and  we  must  pray  that 
Dallas  can  never  supply  the  atmosphere  for 
tragedy  to  grow  again. 

"The  bullet  that  felled  our  President  was 
molded  In  an  unstable  world.  But  to  our 
great  sorrow,  It  found  Its  mark  here." 

Many  days,  many  weeks,  many  months 
have  passed  since  that  day.  But  the  citizens 
of  this  community  have  only  grown  stronger 
and  the  pledge  above  has  been  followed. 

Now,  In  another  chapter,  we  are  thrust 
into  history  again — history  that  never  shall 
release  us. 

The  death  of  Jack  Ruby  has  brought  new 
arrows  from  the  shoulder  slings  of  our 
critics.  Again,  In  the  eyes  of  distant  com- 
mentators and  surface  critics,  we  are  buf- 
foons and  bumblers.  We  are  "Co-Consplra- 
tors"  who,  says  the  Communist  Russian 
press,  might  have  deliberately  Injected  can- 
cer cells  Into  the  veins  of  Ruby. 

We  understand,  and  can  dismiss,  the 
venom  of  the  Communist  lie.  But  we  can 
only  ask  forgiveness  for  the  other  critics 
who  won't,  or  can't  forget.  We  ask  that  they 
Join  us  on  the  path  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 

In  this  city  there  Is  high  degree  of  decency, 
respect,  admiration  and  continuing  grief. 
Very  patiently  we  have  labored  to  close  a 
wound. 

We  wince  only  when  the  misinformed 
outsider  rips  the  sutures. 
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Recent  events,  tehich  again  have  focused 
attention  on  the  City  of  Dallas,  moved  Felix 
McKnight.  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Sditor,  to  write  thU  editorial  for  The  Dallas 
Times' Herald.  It  was  published  on  Jan.  8. 
JAS.  F.  Chambers,  Jr., 

President. 
The  Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 


JUANITA  GILLEN,  OF  DEL  MAR  COL- 
LEGE, WRITER  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  IN  POSTSECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  thoroughly  perceptive  editorial  ex- 
plaining the  role  played  by  postsecondary 
business  education  in  the  American  edu- 
cation system  appears  in  the  January 
1967  issue  of  Business  Education  Forum, 
the  official  journal  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness Education  Association,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Entitled.  "Spotlighting  Busi- 
ness Education  in  the  Postsecondary 
Schools."  it  was  written  by  Special  Edi- 
tor Juanita  Gillen.  of  Del  Mar  College, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  editorial  describes  the  various 
types  of  postsecondary  business  educa- 
tion available  and  notes  the  increased 
growth  of  business  curricula  in  the  in- 
dependent business  schools,  community 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  4-year  col- 
leges, stating  that  they  all  must  keep 
pace  with  the  expanding  technological 
processes  now  inherent  in  careers  in 
business. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  have  seen 
the  need  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skilled  personnel  to  man  the  offices  of 
our  expanding  business  economy  become 
increasingly  apparent.  Each  year  the 
number  of  qualified  and  competent  em- 
ployees prepared  to  enter  the  job  mar- 
ket decreases  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  job  openings.  These  post- 
secondary  business  education  institutions 
are  helping  to  close  that  gap. 

I  have  recently  noted  with  interest  the 
announcement  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  junior  Federal  as- 
sistant examination  which  will  permit 
graduates  of  postsecondary  programs  of 
business  education  in  the  independent 
business  schools  and  junior  colleges  to 
enter  the  Federal  civil  service  at  the 
GS-4  level.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  pro- 
gram will  serve  to  bring  highly  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  young  people  into 
Goverrunent  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial about  the  important  role  of  post- 
secondary  business  education  in  the 
American  education  complex  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spotlighting    Business    Education    in    the 
Postsecondary  Schools 
(By  Juanita  G.  Gillen,  Del  Mar  College, 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.) 
Never  before  has  the  nation's  attention 
been  focused  so  squarely  on  education  as  it 
Is  today.     The  need   for  more  meaningful 
education    on    all    levels    of    learning,    the 
mushrooming  dropout  problem,  tind  govern- 
ment-sponsored Job  training  programs  have 
created   a   new   and   challenging   situation. 
Today's   spotlight   Is   on   education  beyond 
the   secondary   school.    This   issue   of   the 


Forum  reviews  some  current  thinking  and 
programs  planned  around  the  great  need 
for  Improving  the  scope  and  depth  of  post- 
secondary  business  education. 

We  live  today  In  a  business-filled  environ- 
ment where  there  Is  a  serioxis  shortage  of 
qualified  workers  In  the  office  occupations. 
Employment  trends  Indicate  a  need  for  more 
education  and  training  than  ever  before. 
Business  education  both  within  and  beyond 
the  secondary  school  is  a  related  and  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  total  education  program. 
Curriculum  practices  and  trends  are  in  the 
process  of  re-evaluatlon  to  serve  better  the 
needs  of  a  wide  range  of  learners.  Suitable 
alms  have  been  established,  based  on  Job 
opportunities  and  employment  requirements. 
Research  data  provide  a  basis  for  Improve- 
ment of  teaching  methods. 

Collegiate  schools  of  business  prepare 
graduates  for  f)osltions  In  accounting,  man- 
agement, marketing,  sales,  advertising,  fi- 
nance, and  other  specialized  areas;  work  with 
schools  of  education  In  preparing  teachers 
of  business  subjects;  and  conduct  short-term 
seminars  and  Institutes  to  provide  programs 
for  managers.  In  teaching  the  business  sub- 
jects, teachers  are  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  analysis  £ind  problem  solving  than  on 
description. 

As  automation  and  an  Increasingly  tech- 
nical society  have  created  new  Jobs  that  make 
education  beyond  the  high  school  a  neces- 
sity, many  universities  have  met  this  and 
other  adult  education  needs  through  branch, 
off-campus  centers.  Community  Junior  col- 
leges are  better  equipped  to  give  technical 
and  semlprofesslonal  programs  than  four- 
year  colleges;  in  this  respect  they  are  not 
competitive  but  complementary  to  four-year 
higher  education  programs.  Community  col- 
lege programs  appeal  to  an  ever  wider  range 
of  needs  of  both  youth  and  adults  In  in- 
creased numbers.  These  colleges  are  taking 
a  new  look  at  their  alms  and  objectives  and 
the  curricula  offered  to  meet  these  goals. 

Independent  business  schools  have  been 
offering  technical  business  preparation  for 
more  than  a  century.  As  technological  in- 
novations have  been  introduced,  independent 
business  schools  have  selected  and  trained 
competent  personnel,  rendering  a  conspicu- 
ous service  to  the  employer  and  to  the  pro- 
spective employee.  Independent  business 
schools  and  Junior  college  faculties  have  re- 
mained alert  to  changes  in  procedures,  tech- 
niques, and  processes  In  modern  business  by 
such  practices  as  consulting  with  advisory 
committees,  participating  In  business  educa- 
tion associations  and  civic  groups,  encourag- 
ing contlnxilng  study  and  workshops  for 
faculty,  arr.inging  demonstrations  of  equip- 
ment and  materials,  reviewing  current  Utera- 
ture,  following  up  graduates,  and  obtaining 
part-time  or  temporary  work  experience. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  nation  has 
suddenly  become  aware  of  the  unemployment 
situation,  caused  In  part  by  automation, 
which  poses  dangers  to  our  economic  welfare. 
The  nationwide  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Program,  along  with  Job  Corps 
Centers,  are  converting  manpower,  our  basic 
resource,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  busi- 
ness society. 

Office  work  Is  the  largest  employment  area 
for  women;  one-third  of  employed  women  are 
found  in  this  category.  Further,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  office  workers  Is  consistent- 
ly less  than  that  found  in  other  occupational 
classifications.  These  factors  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration  as  programs  are  developed 
for  training  persons  for  office  occupations. 

There  is  an  exciting  new  shape  In  adult 
education,  geared  to  developing  decision- 
making skills.  Streamlined  adult  courses 
and  refresher  courses  are  programed  and 
styled  to  allow  students  to  progress  as  rapidly 
as  their  performance  allows.  These  are  evi- 
dence of  the  fast-growing  demand  for  busi- 
ness-oriented courses  In  adult  education. 
Evening  and  adult  education  classes  aid  In 
planning  and  expanding  postsecondary  busi- 
ness education. 


What  is  your  school  or  community  con- 
tributing to  postsecondary  education  for 
business? 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  AD- 
VERTISING EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  Interest  a  recent  speech  delivered 
by  the  Vice  President  to  the  international 
newspaper  advertising  executives  in 
Washington,  in  which  he  explores  pos- 
sible roles  for  private  enterprise  in  the 
search  for  solutions  to  pressing  urban 
problems,  and  calls  for  serious  considera- 
tion and  thorough  debate  of  revenue 
sharing  plans. 

I  found  the  speech  eloquent,  thought- 
ful, and  stimulating.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    of    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey,  International  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising  Executives,   Washington,   D.C, 

January  26, 1967 

As  one  of  the  world's  all-time  champion 
newspaper  readers,  I  want  you  to  know  I  feel 
at  home  here  today.  And  I  hope  you  will 
feel  at  home  in  the  company  of  one  of  your 
major  markets. 

Someone  once  said  that  we  are  governed  by 
men — and  newspapers. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  In  government  some- 
times doubt  Just  how  much  we  are  govern- 
ing; but  few  of  us  doubt  the  Influence  of 
newspapers,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  men 
and  women  who  manage  :  nd  produce  them. 
If  any  of  you  underestimate  your  Influence, 
I  suggest  you  consult  with  Mrs.  Humphrey 
some  morning  Just  after  I've  finished  read- 
ing the  editorial  pages — and  gone  storming 
out  of  our  apartment. 

More  seriously,  though,  I  would  like  today 
to  share  with  you — as  people  who  do  have 
great  Influence  In  your  communities — a  few 
thoughts  about  where  our  country  has  been 
going  and  what  we  can  do  to  make  It  even 
a  better  and  stronger  America  than  It  Is 
today. 

The  past  few  years.  In  our  country,  have 
been  years  of  amazing  technological  and 
material  progress  and  Innovation.  There 
has  been  a  need  for  these  things,  and  It  has 
been  met. 

But  we  also  need  social  Inventiveness,  and 
social  Innovation,  and  we  need  to  create  a 
market  for  them  as  well. 

We  have  urgent  and  keenly-felt  public 
needs,  most  of  them  coming  to  a  focus  In 
the  great  urban  areas  where  two-thirds  of  us 
already  live  and  an  even  higher  proportion 
win  live  m  the  future. 

But  there  has  been  no  place,  by  and  large, 
where  people  could  go  to  shop  for  a  better 
public  school  system  .  .  .  for  the  means  of 
eliminating  poverty  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion .  .  .  fc»  unsnarling  our  traffic  Jams,  or 
for  ridding  our  air  and  water  of  their  perilous 
pollution. 

There  has  been,  by  and  large,  little  com- 
petition In  devising  means  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  get  real 
Innovation  In  meeting  public  needs.  Those 
of  you  from  Philadelphia  know  of  one 
splendid  example  in  your  city. 

There  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  with 
the  help  of  other  Negro  ministers,  organized 
a  center  for  training  In  needed  skills — the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 

He  has  received  staunch  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Negro  community — 
but  not  from  the  Negro  community  alone. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Greater  PhUa- 
delphla  Chamber  of  Commerce,  business  has 

rallied  behind  the  effort  with  both  money 
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and  equipment.    Labor  unions  have  helped 
create  Job  openings. 

Government  has  helped,  too,  with  seed 
money. 

In  Its  first  three  years,  the  Center  has 
placed  something  like  three  thousand  Ne- 
groes, a  third  of  whom  were  forme  rly  on  the 
relief  rolls.  In  decent  Jobs. 

One  lady  with  three  children,  far  example, 
had  been  on  reUef  for  12  years.  Today  she 
Is  earning  her  own  way  as  an  ele<  tronlc  as- 
sembler. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Center's  gradu- 
ates are  today  holding  Jobs.  Anc ,  as  those 
of  you  from  Philadelphia  know,  m  any  of  the 
Center's  graduates  were  people  wh  )  had  been 
in  trouble  or  were  on  the  verge  of  trouble. 

More  than  eight  million  dollars  in  new 
purchasing  power  has  been  addec  to  Phila- 
delphia's economy. 

And  the  going  slogan,  as  one  o:  Reverend 
Sullivan's  colleagues  told  me.  Is  aot  "Burn 
baby,  burn"  but  "Learn  baby,  learn  .  .  . 
earn,  baby,  earn!" 

This  program  has  already  spiead  to  65 
cities  across  the  counUy.  Perha]  is  there  Is 
one  getting  under  way,  or  plann<  d,  in  your 
city.  If  so.  I  ask  you  to  give  it  a  helping 
hand. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  th  s  new  and 
energetic  partnership  which  Is  de'  eloping  In 
our  country  among  government,  i  he  private 
sector,  and  people. 

It  Is  a  partnership  which  cuts  across  old 
jurisdictions  and  has  no  regard  foi  old  myths 
and  animosities.  Its  only  measure  Is— and 
must  continue  to  be— this:  Hew  can  we 
build  a  better  and  stronger  AmerU  a  In  which 
all  will  benefit? 

I  grew  up  In  an  America  In  wM  :h  the  fed- 
eral government  did  very  little  to  fulfill  one 
cf  the  major  purposes  for  which  .t  was  cre- 
ated—and here  I  quote  directly  from  the 
preamble  of  our  ConsUtuUon— 1<  i  "promote 
the  general  welfare." 

This  was  the  battle  which  Franl  ;lln  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  liberals  fought 
and  won— to  get  the  federal  govrrnment  to 
assume  and  fulfill  Its  share  of  relponslblUty 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Am  srlcan  peo- 
ple. .   , 

Please  note  that  I  said  "Its  share,"  for 
modem  liberals  recognize  that  It  Is  Jiist  as 
wrong  for  the  federal  government  to  attempt 
to  do  too  much  as  to  do  too  little. 

Most  of  our  problems  are  best  challenged 
where  they  arise,  at  the  local  l4vel.  They 
are  best  dealt  with  by  the  people  who  are 
tbere — who  know  at  first  hand  ithe  people 
and  the  clrcumstsmces  concerned. 

That  means  programs,  policies  atid  projects 
locally  Inspired,  locally  deveDped,  and 
locally  administered — but  In  the  context  of 
a  broader  pattern  that  includes  state  and 
regional  development,  backed  anq  supported 
by  federal  assistance  and  resources. 

Washington  abounds  today  wltp  proposals 
for  federal  revenue-sharing  with  states  and 
localities.  Let  me  say  first  that  we  already 
share  substantial  amounts  of  federal  reve- 
nue with  our  sUte  and  local  gc  vernments. 

You  might  be  surprised  to  kno^r  that  state 
and  local  governments  will  derive  about  17 
per  cent  of  their  total  revenue  f r(  im  the  fed- 
eral government  during  the  coming  year. 

This  Is  not  to  reject  proposals  for  further 
revenue-sharing.  But  I  think  w(  must  take 
a  long  and  careful  look  at  them. 

I  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  keej  Ing  proper 
faith  with  American  taxpayers  It  tax  reve- 
nues were  to  be  handed  over,  no  strings  at- 
tached— as  some  have  proposed — '  o  state  and 
local  governments  which  might  c  ot  be  ready 
or  able  to  use  them  effectively. 

Methods  of  distribution  would  have  to  be 
devised,  and,  above  all,  problem  i  of  alloca- 
tion among  the  states  and  among  the  various 
levels  of  government  would  have  t  o  be  solved. 
Tax-sharing  Is  not  a  panacea.  It  should 
not  be  oversimplified,  as  a  few  ]»eople  have 
attempted  to  do.    However,  It  is  worth  serl- 
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ous  consideration  and  thorough  debate — and 
I  expect  that  to  be  forthcoming  In  the  year 
ahead. 

But  money  alone  Is  not  the  answer  to  the 
needs  of  our  states  and  cities.  Better  man- 
agement and  organization  are  urgently  re- 
quired as  well. 

Many  of  our  state  constitutions — the  basic 
legal  structure  which  can  either  Impede  or 
facilitate  social  progress — are  out  of  date. 

Many  of  our  city  charters  deny  city  gov- 
ernments the  authority  and  the  sources  of 
revenue  they  need. 

I  ask  you,  when  you  return  to  your  com- 
munities, to  ask  these  questions  about  your 
state  and  local  governments. 

Are  we  organized  and  tooled  up  to  meet 
today's  responsibilities,  and  plan  for  tomor- 
row as  well? 

Are  the  departments  and  agencies  of  our 
state  government  prepared,  by  professional 
personnel  and  modern  organization,  to  man- 
age and  administer  the  mix  of  programs  re- 
quired to  meet  the  problems  of  an  urbaniz- 
ing society? 

Are  the  committees  of  our  state  legisla- 
ture equipped  to  analyze  and  oversee  these 
same  problems? 

Do  we  need  new  laws,  working  statutes 
and  ordinances? 

Do  we  need  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion of  our  local  government?  (We  have 
nearly  100  thousand  units  of  local  govern- 
ment In  our  country — too  many  by  far.) 

Is  there  regional  cooperation  between  our 
community  and  others  which  share  the  same 
service  area? 

Yes,  we  need  more  effective  and  stream- 
lined government  at  all  levels.  We  need  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  sources  and  uses  of  rev- 
enue. But  today  I  want  to  stress  some  new 
ways  that  your  sector  of  the  economy — the 
sector  of  private  enterprise — can  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  national  problems  and  the 
meeting  of  national  needs. 

I  believe  In  the  profit  system — and  I  also 
believe  that  It  can  work  even  more  effectively 
than  It  has  In  the  past  for  the  public  good. 
For  too  long,  business  and  government 
entrenched  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  Imaginary  line — the  line  dividing  the  so- 
called  "private  sector"  from  the  so-called 
"public  sector" — and  glowered  at  one 
another. 

Some  businessmen  suspwcted  government 
of  an  insatiable  appetite  to  expand  Its  func- 
tions, to  encroach  upon  private  enterprise, 
and  ultimately  to  stifle  It. 

Some  government  officials  regarded  busi- 
ness as  Inherently  oblivious  or  even  antago- 
nistic to  the  public  interest.  Some  even  re- 
garded profits  as  actually  immoral — rather 
than  as  an  Incentive  essential  to  efOclency, 
as  even  the  Communists  are  now  coming  to 
recognize. 

These  old  suspicions  are  fading  rapidly 
Into  history,  and  mutual  confidence  and  co- 
operation are  replacing  them.  I  for  one  am 
glad  of  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  government 
has  any  monopoly  of  wisdom — or  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  good. 

I  think  we  need  to  draw  upon  the  ability, 
the  energy,  and  the  innovative  talents  of 
all  elements  of  the  community  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

I  go  further,  I  believe  that  we  should  seek 
to  make  meeting  public  needs  actually 
profitable  for  private  enterprise.  We  ought 
to  create  markets  In  meeting  these  needs, 
for  which  companies  can  compete  Just  as 
they  do  In  designing  and  selling  automobiles 
or  television  sets. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that.  In  our  war 
on  poverty,  we  have  given  corp>oratlons  the 
opportunity  to  operate  Job  Corps  camps  at 
a  profit — and.  Indeed,  to  compete  in  seeing 
who  can  set  up  and  run  the  best  one.  For 
I  am  convinced  that,  once  business  has  had 
a  real  taste  of  helping  the  poor — and  doing 
it  profitably — we  will  have  come  a  long  way 
in  fully  unharnessing  the  energy  and  inge- 
nuity that  lies  within  our  country. 


Profit  and  morality  are  a  hard  combina- 
tion to  beat. 

Here  Is  another  example  of  the  way  things 
are  moving.  Until  quite  recently,  public 
housing  and  the  private  home-building  in. 
dustry  seemed  like  Kipling's  East  and  West— 
"Never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

But  new  and  Imaginative  adjustments  in 
government  procedures  have  now  made  it 
possible  lor  home-builders  to  carry  housing 
projects  through  from  start  to  finish— from 
assembling  the  land  to  turning  the  keys  over 
to  the  local  housing  authority.  And,  by 
doing  this,  we  are  getting  dwelling  units  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  cheaper,  and  In  half 
the  time. 

We  are  already  using  this  same  "turnkey" 
system  for  the  rehabilitation  of  thousands  of 
run-down  row  houses.  It  begins  to  look  as 
If  we're  In  the  process  of  creating  a  whole 
new  Industry — a  home  rehabilitation  Indus- 
try, with  a  huge  potential  market  In  the 
nearly  eight  million  dilapidated  dwelling 
units  throughout  this  country. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  able  to  put  the 
people  In  these  slum  areas  to  work  In  this 
purpose — thus  acquiring  what  has  been 
called  a  "sweat  equity"  In  their  own  homes. 

And  we're  drawing  upon  the  innovative 
capacity  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
building  Industry.  I  think,  for  Instance,  ol 
the  new  techniques  the  U.S.  Gypsimi  Corpo- 
ration is  trying  out  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
Harlem  tenements. 

There  has  been  another  promising  inno- 
vation In  the  creation  of  wider  markets  for 
private  enterprise  In  the  field  of  school  con- 
struction. 

Thirteen  school  districts  In  California 
recently  got  together  and  agreed  to  build 
22  schools  under  a  single  contract.  Rather 
than  inviting  separate  bids  for  the  buildings 
and  for  their  alr-conditlonlng.  lighting,  and 
so  on,  they  wrapped  everything  up  In  a  single 
package,  including  the  actual  design  of  the 
schools. 

This  made  the  package  big  enough  and 
potentially  profitable  enough  to  Induce  in- 
terested bidders  to  come  up  with  more  effi- 
cient and  more  economical  designs  for  the 
schools.  The  result  for  the  school  districts 
concerned  will  be  first-rate,  flexible  schools 
costing  about  18  per  cent  less  than  conven- 
tional schools  of  the  same  capacity. 

This  is  a  simple  and  effective  technique 
which  could  be  applied  to  many  areas  of  pub- 
lic need.  I  believe  cities  or  school  districts 
with  similar  needs  should  not  hesitate  to  Join 
in  creating  a  larger  and  more  attractive 
market— one  which  would  stimulate  private 
enterprise  to  meet  competition  not  only  in 
price,  but  also  In  originality  and  effectiveness. 
I  make  this  offer  today:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  ready,  as  of  now,  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  In  helping  cities  and  other  govern- 
ment units  to  Identify  their  needs  and  to 
join  with  others  In  creating  the  wider  mar- 
kets which  will  attract  private  enterprise. 
When  I  say  "catalyst"  I  mean  not  boss  or 
dictator,  but  helpful  partner  .  .  .  not  head 
man,  but  middle  man. 

I  see  great  opportunities,  too,  for  a  brand 
new  type  of  business  enterprise  which  has 
emerged  In  our  times — what  I  call  the  "prob- 
lem solving"  corporations. 

These  companies  first  came  Into  being  to 
meet  our  requirements  In  defense  and  space. 
•   but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be- 
come more  active  in  other  fields. 

What  the  federal  government  did  In  the 
aerospace  field  was  to  set  forth.  In  broad 
terms,  the  problems  for  which  It  needed 
solutions — and  then  turn  to  these  new-type 
corporations  to  devise  them. 

What  happened?  These  corporations  de- 
veloped new  and  highly  effective  management 
skills  and  methods — notably  the  techniques 
called  "systems  analysis." 

In  effect,  what  government  did  was  to 
create  In  aerospace  a  market  large  enough 
to  attract  or  bring  Into  being  high  tech- 
nology firms,  and  to  Induce  them  to  compete 
In  coming  up  with  detailed  designs  and  engi- 


neering proposals— as,  for  example,  Boeing 
and  Lockheed  competed  in  the  design  of  the 
nroposed  super-sonic  transport  plane. 

Problem-solving  corporations  are  already 
at  work.  In  partnership  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  such  new  fields  as  the  commer- 
cial development  of  atomic  power,  water 
desalinizatlon,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  ocean. 

But  what  about  other  challenges — for  In- 
stance, the  rising  cost  of  medical  care? 

Not  long  ago  the  Defense  Department  be- 
gan  to  apply  to  the  design  and  operation  of 
military  hospitals  the  creative  and  Imagina- 
tive concepts  developed  In  the  design  of  new 
weapons  systems. 

Preliminary  studies  Indicated  that  military 
hospitals,  like  others  In  the  United  States, 
had  traditionally  been  designed  to  minimize 
construction  costs,  but  that,  within  18  to  36 
months,  the  operating  costs  added  up  to  more 
than  the  construction  costs. 

Clearly,  such  high  operating  costs  sug- 
gested that  a  greater  Initial  Investment  In 
design  and  construction,  and  particularly  in 
laborsavlng  devices,  might  reduce  the  cost 
of  hospital  care.  Beyond  this.  It  was  found 
that  rapidly  evolving  medical  technology 
often  required  major  alterations  in  a  hos- 
pital, sometimes  even  before  It  was  com- 
pleted. 

After  a  preliminary  competition  by  a  niun- 
ber  of  outstanding  firms,  four  Indxistrlal 
teams,  led  by  defense  companies,  were 
awarded  contracts  to  prepare  detailed  studies. 
These  have  now  been  completed,  and  are  be- 
ing used  in  formulating  a  program  for  truly 
modern  and  efficient  mlllUry  hospitals. 

I  suspect  the  new  designs  that  will  develop 
may  lead  the  way  to  more  efficient  hospitals, 
and  less  expensive  medical  care,  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

But  the  biggest  challenge  of  all — and  the 
biggest  opportunity — confronts  us  In  meet- 
ing In  a  concerted  way  the  whole  array  of 
problems  In  the  slum  areas  of  our  great  cities. 
For  many  Americans,  our  urban  ghettos 
seem  far  more  remote  than  the  most  distant 
comer  of  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

(And  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of 
your  neighbors  had  been  more  recently  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  than  they  have  to 
the  core  slums  In  their  home  communities.) 
I  believe  we  should  approach  the  problems 
of  our  ghettos  with  no  less  than  the  methods 
with  which  we  approach  the  problems  of  a 
developing  country. 

Just  as  we  have  used  a  wide  array  of  weap- 
ons in  the  fight  for  a  better  life  for  the  people 
of  the  poor  nations — such  as  feasibility 
studies;  long  term  low-interest  loans;  invest- 
ment guarantees;  and  action  teams  of  trained 
experts — so  we  should  deploy  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people  In  our  own  slums. 
Just  as  indxistrialized  nations  Join  In  con- 
sortia to  help  the  needy  nations,  so  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  and  our  universities 
should  combine  and  coordinate  their  re- 
sources and  their  creative  capacities  to  meet 
the  great  over-rldlng  need  of  making  our 
cities  fit  places  In  which  to  live. 

Please  note  that  I  cited  the  universities 
as  well.  Our  universities  have  too  long  been 
sideline  observers  of  this  struggle — almost 
pacifist  observers — when  what  we  need  Is 
militant  warriors.  They  will  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  community  only  as  they 
join  actively  In  the  good  fight. 

But  today  I  stress  the  responsibility  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  believe  It  should  be  ac- 
tively encouraged  to  take  fresh  looks  at  all 
our  old  ways  of  doing  things,  and  to  come 
up  with  the  proverbial  "better  mousetrap" — 
whether  It  be  In  health.  In  education,  In 
transportation,  In  housing.  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  Information  systems,  or  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  human  resources.  And  I 
believe  this  encouragement  shovUd  come  In 
the  form  of  profit  incentive. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  someone  said  that  Hubert  Hiunphrey 
was  a  politician  with  more  solutions  than 


there  were  problems.  And  there  may  have 
been  some  truth  In  that. 

Today  I'd  be  in  the  first  to  admit  we  now 
have  more  problems  than  solutions — and 
that  I  don't  have  all  the  answers. 

But  I  am  sxue  of  this:  That,  unless  we 
want  to  go  down  In  history  as  a  people  who 
could  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  and  five 
Coke  vending  machines  along  with  him,  but 
could  not  put  a  man  on  his  feet  right  here 
on  earth,  we  had  better  get  busy  In  putting 
our  public  and  private  resouices  to  even 
better  use  than  today. 

We  are  trying  to  do  that  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Thousands  of  dedicated  peope  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  In  state  houses,  court 
houses  and  city  halls  around  the  country. 
I  hope  you  will  make  It  your  business  too. 
And  I  hope  you  will  take  that  message  back 
to  your  communities. 


DENTAL  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  National  Children's  Dental  Health 
Week.  I  believe  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate to  this  observance  that  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  message  on  children  and 
youth  contains  a  recommendation  re- 
garding legislation  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  dental  health  services  for 
needy  children. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  dental 
care  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas 
in  the  field  of  child  health  today.  The 
alarming  fact,  noted  by  the  President, 
that  45  percent  of  all  childi'en  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14  have  never  visited  a 
dentist,  attests  to  this  fact. 

Unhealthy  teeth  can  lead  to  many 
problems — both  physical  and  emotional. 
Aside  from  the  needless  pain  caused  by 
tooth  decay,  neglected  teeth  can  result 
in  a  variety  of  complications.  If  a  child's 
teeth  are  not  strong,  his  digestion  is  im- 
paiied,  and  he  may  suffer  nutritional 
deficiencies. 

A  child  who  cannot  speak  properly  or 
who  is  ashamed  of  his  teeth  often  con- 
fronts emotional  problems. 

From  the  figures  quoted  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  it  is  evident  that  children 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  dental  serv- 
ices have  suffered  most  from  dental 
neglect. 

A  program  which  would  provide  for 
early  diagnosis  of  dental  disorders  and 
continuing  oral  care  for  children  whose 
parents  cannot  pay  for  dental  care  cer- 
tainly is  a  worthy  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  pleasure  last 
November  of  participating  in  the  annual 
session  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation which  was  held  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
At  that  meeting  the  association  adopted 
a  policy  favoring  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  make  the  benefits  of  an  orga- 
nized program  of  dental  health  educa- 
tion, preventive  dentistry  and  dental  care 
available  to  all  children,  particularly  the 
needy  and  underprivileged. 

I  commended  the  association  for  this 
forward-looking  action  and  told  the  as- 
sembled delegates  that  this  was  "a  signal 
example  of  the  kind  of  service  the  private 
health  agencies  of  the  country  can  ren- 
der to  our  fellow  citizens."  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  others  agree  with  me. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent   to   have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  published  in  a  leading  news- 
paper in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  Nov. 
25,  1966) 
Dental  Insubance 
The  American  Dental  Association  has  taken 
a   great  leap   forward   In  the   fight   against 
tooth  decay  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  fol- 
low through  with  plans  for  a  privately  spon- 
sored dental  insurance  plan  for  children. 

The  beauty  of  the  plan  for  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  federal  government  take 
over  every  facet  of  medical  and  dental  care 
Is  that  the  DenUil  Association  has  met  the 
federal  government  half  way. 

According  to  Its  general  plan,  those  that 
can  afford  to  pay  the  premiums  on  the  In- 
surance will  do  so.  Those  families  that 
cannot  will  be  aided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  short,  public  fmids  will  not  be  used  to 
provide  dental  care  for  those  that  can  afford 
It  themselves. 

As  Dr.  Maynard  K.  Hlne,  president  of  the 
association  pointed  out,  about  half  of  all 
American  children  have  never  been  to  a 
dentist. 

Considering  the  enormous  wealth  of  this 
country,  such  a  condition  is  unwarranted. 

Also  the  dentists  have  shown  they  are 
willing  to  move  before  the  tom-toms  of 
socialized  medicine  begin  to  beat  loudly  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Volunteer  programs  with  public  and  pri- 
vate cooperation,  rather  than  antagonism, 
are  In  the  best  American  tradition,  and  the 
nation's  dentists  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  action. 


FABIEN  SEVITZKY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  In- 
diana citizens  mourn  Fabien  Sevitzky, 
the  Russian-bom  conductor  who  guided 
the  Indianapolis  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  to 
national  prominence  from  1937  to  1955, 
and  who  died  after  a  heart  attack  in 
Athens  on  February  3. 

The  tall,  bespectacled  conductor,  who 
spoke  with  a  noticeable  Russian  accent, 
first  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
29,  in  1922.  He  had  begun  his  career 
in  pre-Soviet  Russia  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Im- 
perial Conservatory  of^usic  in  1911. 

After  immigrating  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  engaged  as  a  member  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  the 
1923-24  concert  season.  In  1925  Se- 
vitzky organized  what  he  claimed  was  the 
world's  first  permanent  string  orchestra, 
called  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  String 
Sinfonietta.  Five  years  later  he  became 
the  musical  director  and  conductor  of 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Bos- 
ton. Later  he  made  two  European  tours 
which  included  appearances  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  Paris  Orchestra  Sym- 
phonique,  the  Vienna  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  The  success  of  these  tours 
prompted  return  engagements  through- 
out Europe. 

Assuming  his  duties  in  Indianapolis  in 
1937,  he  reorganized  the  symphony 
within  a  short  time.  During  its  first 
season  imder  Sevitzky  the  orchestra  pre- 
sented 40  concerts  in  a  20-week  schedule 
with  a  roster  of  85  players.  Within 
2  years,  Sevitzky  had  led  the  orchestra 
through  106  concerts  in  five  Indiana 
cities  and  in  Chicago,  and  had  presented 
programs  on  each  of  the  three  major 
broadcasting  systems — all  dui'ing  20- 
week  seasons. 
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Mr.  Sevitzky  brought  an  excltejnent  to 
the  Indianapolis  musical  scene  which 
still  is  remembered  fondly  by  her  f  itizens. 
As  a  measure  of  his  lasting  respect  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  brief  articles,  published  In 
the  Indianapolis  News  on  Februa^  4  and 
February  8,  1967,  be  printed  I  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hecord, 
as  follows :  i 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  4,  1967] 
Pabien  Sevitzkt 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  since  Pa- 
blen  Sevitzky  came  to  the  city  and,  literally, 
bowled  over  an  audience  In  the  Mur»t  Thea- 
ter. I 

The  date  was  Nov.  17,  1936,  a  tight  to 
remember,    an    evening   of   wonderment. 

What  happened  was  that  a  dynamic  new 
personality  had  taken  over  the  Imdlanap- 
olls  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest  conductor 
and  In  10  days  had  whipped  It  Into  some- 
thing entirely  new.  Before,  It  had  been  a 
semlprofesslonal  group  whose  members  had 
played  competently.  Sevitzky  made  them 
play  as  they  had  never  played  befofe.  The 
program  Included  Berlioz,  DebussyjWagner 
and,  of  course,  Tschalkovsky — Sjjmphony 
No.  5  to  be  exact. 

There  are  still  some  persons  who  remem- 
ber the  excitement  and  magic  of  thlt  night. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  moflern  In- 
dianapolis Symphony. 

Sevitzky  returned  in  the  fall  of]  1937  to 
begin  an  18-year  reign  as  conduator  and 
musical  director  of  the  orchestra.  I  In  that 
pKwt  he  made  the  orchestra  one  of  I  the  na- 
tion's top  10  symphonies.  In  his  o^  right, 
he  played  Tschalkovsky  and  slmila^  highly 
romantic  Russian  composers'  musia  with  a 
skill  few  In  the  world  could  matcb. 

But  more  than  that,  he  formed  ani  shaped 
the  city's  musical  tastes  as  no  one  person 
had  ever  done.  He  built  not  onl^  an  or- 
chestra but  an  audience  to  hear  it  j  and  ap- 
preciate  it.  J 

He  was  everybody's  idea  of  whan  a  sym- 
phony conductor  should  look  like,  of  how 
such  a  person  should  act.  Thus  jsome  of 
his  famed  temperament  was  for  ^age  ef- 
fect; he  instinctively  knew  how  to  appeal 
to  an  audience — who  will  ever  fcrget  his 
"chats"  with  the  audience  before  during 
or  after  a  concert?  He  recognized  the  ap- 
peal of  his  self-styled  "Hoosler  fcix-cent" 
and  he  used  it  to  further  his  musical  ends. 

And  now  he  is  dead.  Despite  tha  contro- 
versy that  led  to  his  departure  from  In- 
dianapolis, he  should  have  been  invited  to 
return  as  a  guest  conductor.  The  city  owed 
him  that  much.  I 

Pablen  Sevitzky  was  a  force  in  ttie  city's 
musical  life,  through  the  symphony  and 
through  the  symphonic  choir  he  founded. 
And  he  was  a  pioneer  in  his  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  American  composers.  He  j  brought 
renown   to  the  community. 

[From  the  IndlanapoUs  News,  Peb.js,  1967] 

Sevitzky  Mate  Good  Pkomi^ 

(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

The  death  last  week  In  AthensJ  Greece, 
of  Pabien  Sevitzky,  conductor  of  '  the  In- 
dianapolis Symphony  Orchestra  frbm  1937 
to  1956,  recalled  another  Interesting  facet 
of  his  colorful  career  in  this  city.      j 

It  began  without  any  advance  flotlce  or 
warning  at  the  convocation  banquat  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  Nov.  22.  1944,  In 
honor  of  the  class  which  completed  its  Ini- 
tiation  that   day. 

Sevitzky.  a  member  of  Oriental  Masonic 
Lodge  of  this  city,  was  a  member  of  tlkat  class. 

One  the  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  was 
the  late  Elmer  F.  Raschlg,  then  ab  active 


member  In  Indiana  for  the  supreme  council 
and  later  the  council's  grand  secretary  gen- 
eral. 

During  his  short  Informal  talk,  Raschlg, 
mindful  that  Sevitzky  was  a  member  of  that 
class,  said  he  was  surprised  that  Sevitzky 
had  not  come  up  with  a  proposal  to  organize 
an  orchestra  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Sevitzky  was  on  his  feet  Instantly  with 
this  retort: 

"Mr.  Raschlg,  you  shall  have  one!" 

No  doubt  many  who  heard  that  exchange 
felt  it  was  only  a  passing  gesture  that  would 
fade  away.  If  so,  they  were  dead  wrong.  Se- 
vitzky meant  what  he  said. 

Soon  thereafter  the  late  Clifford  Louns- 
bury,  former  banquet  chairman  for  the  In- 
dianapolis valley,  told  James  C.  Glpe,  then 
executive  secretary  of  the  valley: 

"Mr.  Gipe,  you're  going  to  have  a  visitor." 

Glpe  asked  who,  Lounsbiiry  replied: 

"Pablen  Sevitzky  Is  going  to  come  over  to 
talk  with  you  about  organizing  a  Scottish 
Rite  orchestra." 

He  did.  He  soon  set  about  in  earnest  to 
bring  his  promise  to  fruition. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  membership  has 
been  and  stlU  Is  made  up  of  Scottish  Rite 
members  who  lived  in  many  parts  of  the  52 
counties  embraced  In  the  Indianapolis  valley. 

They  are  purely  volunteers  who  play  with- 
out pay  and  solely  for  the  fun  and  fellow- 
ship they  derive.  They  devote  their  time 
not  only  to  recitals  but  to  regular  rehearals. 
In  some  Instances  that  entails  many  miles 
of  travel  from  their  homes  and  return. 

How  well  the  idea  clicked  is  revealed  by 
the  orchestra's  history.  It  developed  so  well 
and  rapidly  that  it  was  Invited  to  play  dur- 
ing the  supreme  council  session  in  Cincin- 
nati in  September,  1947 — less  than  three  years 
after  Sevitzky  had  made  that  sudden  pro- 
mise to  Raschlg  that  1944  night. 

The  concert  in  Cincinnati  was  a  tremen- 
dous hit.  Following  the  concert  a  dliuier 
was  held  for  the  orchestra  members  before 
their  return  by  bus  to  Indianapolis. 

The  late  Dr.  Melvln  Maynard  Johnson,  then 
sovereign  grand  corrunander  who  had  been 
Impressed  tremendously  by  the  orchestra's 
performance,  made  a  surprise  visit  to  that 
dinner  and  complimented  Sevitzky  and  the 
orchestra  enthusiastically. 

Later  at  that  same  supreme  council  ses- 
sion— after  Sevitzky  and  the  orchestra  had 
returned  to  Indianapolis — Sevitzky  was 
among  those  nominated  to  receive  the  33rd 
degree,  highest  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  at  the 
next  year's  supreme  council  session.  He  re- 
ceived that  honor  in  September,  1948,  In 
Boston. 

Since  January,  1956,  the  Scottish  Rite 
orchestra  has  been  under  the  baton  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Shultz,  principal  of  Shortrldge  High 
School. 

As  a  memorial  to  Sevitzky  the  orchestra, 
at  its  rehearsal  Monday  night  played  Bach's 
"Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring"  and  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Graham,  associate  pastor  of  North 
Methodist  Church,  who  Is  drummer  for 
orchestra,  gave  a  prayer. 

Sevitzky  was  also  a  member  of  the  York 
Rite  and  Shrine. 


PLANNING,  PROGRAMING,  BUDG- 
ETING SYSTEMS  AND  THE  PLAN- 
NING ROLE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  a  paper  entitled  "Plan- 
ning, Programing.  Budgeting  Systems 
and  the  Planning  Role,"  written  by  Har- 
old P.  Wise,  a  planning  consultant  In 
Washington,  D.C.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  papers  discussed  at  the  recent  Fourth 
Biennial  Government  Relations  and 
Planning  Policy  Conference  of  the  Amer- 


ican Institute  of  Planners  In  Washing, 
ton,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Planning,     Pbogeaming,     Budcetino     Sys- 
tems AND  THE  Planning  Role 

(By  Harold  P.  Wise,  AIP,  Planning  Consul- 
tant, Washington,  D.C.) 

Planning  In  the  public  sector  has  been  a 
constantly  growing  phenomena  during  all  of 
the  years  of  the  20th  Century.  In  the  poet- 
World  War  n  years,  governmental  planning 
has  increased  in  importance  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  The  last  Ave  years  have  seen  an  even 
more  incredible  expansion  of  planning  and, 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  an  expan- 
sion in  the  demands  being  made  on  plan- 
ning and  on  the  planning  profession. 

In  short,  we  as  planners  have  almost  been 
deluged  by  the  sheer  quantity  of  the  de- 
mands  being  made  on  the  profession.  Al- 
most every  new  federal  grant-in-aid  program 
passed  over  the  last  four  years  or  so  has  con- 
tained a  planning  requirement,  either  func- 
tional or  comprehensive,  in  most  cases  on  a 
multi-year  t>asis,  and  In  a  growing  number 
of  cases,  a  planning  requirement  relating 
functional  development  to  comprehensive 
areawide  planning. 

While  the  quantity  of  planning  has  In- 
creased,  there  are  some  very  serious  questions 
that  the  planning  profession  must  face. 
These  questions  are  being  raised  both  inside 
the  profession  and,  more  importantly,  outside 
of  the  profession.    Questions  like  these: 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  planning  product.  The  question  of 
quality  Includes  the  question:  are  we  really 
planning  the  right  thing,  or,  to  put  It  dif- 
ferently. Is  the  planning  contribution  sig- 
nificant In  terms  of  the  issues  that  are  facing 
political  decision  makers?  Do  the  plans 
drawn  by  planners  have  any  real  effect  on 
the  judgment  of  elected  public  officials?  Is 
the  planning  profession  operating  In  the 
mainstream  or  at  the  periphery? 

I  think  it  Is  within  the  context  of  this 
type  of  questioning  coupled  with  a  desire  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  governmental  deci- 
sion making  that  the  recent  planning-pro- 
grammlng-budgeting  systems  approach  has 
evolved. 

While  those  who  have  conceived  PPBS 
may  have  had  some  questions  with  regard 
to  planning  as  we  in  the  profession  have 
practiced  it,  they  certainly  also  have  had 
some  serious  questions  as  to  the  effectiveness 
and  the  meaningful  contribution  of  the 
budgeting  process,  as  It  has  been  practiced 
historically. 

The  term  "budgeteer"  connotates  a  tight- 
fisted,  penny-pinching  bureaucrat  who  Is 
Intent  on  counting  the  stamps  at  the  end 
of  each  days  work.  Those  that  have  con- 
ceived PPBS  do  so  In  the  full  recognition 
that  the  traditional  line-Item  budget,  con- 
centrating on  objects  and  character  of  ex- 
penses, gave  little  or  no  control  over  the 
performance  of  governmental  functions  or 
the  achievement  of  the  basic  alms  of  gov- 
ernment and  governmental  programs. 

In  fact  one  basic  book  on  governmental 
accounting  and  auditing  distinctly  defines  an 
"object"  as  foUows:  "As  used  In  an  expendi- 
ture classification,  this  term  applies  to  the 
article  purchased  or  the  service  obtained  (as 
distinguished  from  the  results  obtained  from 
expenditures.)"' 

Hence  PPBS  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  allocation  of  governmental  resources  In 
terms  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  the  results 
to  be  expected. 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Harry  P.  Hatry  of  the 
'  tate  and  Local  Finances  Project  located  at 


I  p.  239.  "Municipal  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing", published  by  The  National  Committee 
on  Governmental  Accounting,  1951,  Chicago, 
IlUnols. 


the  George  Washington  University  In  Wash- 
meton  DC,  which  project,  incidentally,  Is 
sDonsored  by  the  CouncU  of  State  Govern- 
loents  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities,  and  the  US 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  following  observa- 
tions were  made.- 

"PPBS  is  a  system  aimed  at  helping  man- 
agement make  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  among  alternative  ways  to  attain 
government  objectives.     Its   essence   Is   the 
development  and  presentation  of   Informa- 
tion   as  to  the  fuU  Implications,  the  costs 
and  benefits,  of  the  major  alternative  courses 
of  action  relevant  to  major  resource  aUoca- 
tion  decisions.    It  Is  not,  of  course.  Intended 
as  a  cure  for  all  types  of  government  admin- 
istrative problems.    Such  problems  as  budget 
implementation,  manpower  selection,  the  as- 
sessment of  the  work-efBclency  of  the  operat- 
ing unit  and  cost  control  of  current  opera- 
tions are  generally  considered  to  be  outside 
the  purview  of  PPBS.    Cost  accounting  and 
non-flscal  performance  reporting  systems  are 
very  Important  in  providing  basic  data  re- 
quired for  PPBS  analysis  (as  weU  as  for  fiscal 
accounting    and    managment    control    pur- 
poses).   However,  such  systems  are  usually 
considered   complementary   to   PPBS  rather 
than  being  directly  part  of  It." 
Mr.  Hatry  also  observed: 
"The  primary  contribution  of  PPBS  lies  In 
the  planning  process,  the  process  of  making 
program  policy  decisions  that  lead  to  a  spe- 
dflc  budget  and  specific   multi-year  plans. 
The  budget  Is  the  detailed  short  term  re- 
source plan  for  Implementing  the  program 
decisions." 

Thxis  m  PPBS  we  basically  have  a  process 
for  improving  on  the  ability  of  governmental 
policy  makers  to  make  Informed  judgments 
with  regard  to  resource  allocations  to  the 
various  activities  that  government  engages 
in  or  as  one  observer  puts  it,  PPBS  seeks  to 
apply  "more  scientific  tools  for  public  de- 
cision making." 

Starting  In  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1961,  and  by  Presidential  order  in  late  1965, 
extended  to  all  federal  departments  and  most 
major  federal  agencies,  PPBS  Is  today  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  Federal  policy. 

The  State  and  Local  Finances  Project,  re- 
ferred to  above,  seeks  to  extend  PPBS  on  a 
pilot  and  demonstration  basis  to  state  and 
local  governments.  This  "5-5-5  Project",  as 
it  U  called,  has  five  states,  five  counties,  and 
five  cities  participating.  Including  the 
states  of:  California,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin;  the  counties  of 
Dade  (Florida),  Davidson  (Tennessee),  Los 
Angeles  (California),  Nassau  (New  York), 
and  Wayne  (Michigan);  and  the  cities  of 
Dayton  (Ohio),  Denver  (Colorado),  Detroit 
(Michigan),  New  Haven  (Coimectlcut),  and 
San  Diego  (California) . 

Earlier  developments  In  program  budget- 
ing, the  fact  of  the  high  speed  computer  and 
the  development  of  systems  engineering  and 
Its  analysis  techniques  have  all  made  very 
major  contributions  to  the  shaping  of  PPBS. 
In  a  sense,  I  must  object  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "piannlng-Programmlng-Budgeting 
System"  as  perhaps  a  piece  of  short  cut  slang 
useful  as  a  selling  tool  but  not  totally  Intel- 
lectually honest  as  a  description  of  what  the 
process  really  Is.  The  term  PPBS  Is  some- 
what descriptive  of  what  the  process  pur- 
ports to  Include.  I  would  rather  call  the 
exercise:  "Public  Policy  Evaluation  Process" 
because  that  Is  what  PPBS  really  does. 

I  think  that  this  distinction  Is  an  Import- 
ant one.  The  techniques  of  PPBS  are  aimed 
squarely  at  the  evaluation  of  the  public  pol- 


'Prom  "Considerations  In  Instituting  a 
'Piannlng-Programmlng-Budgeting'  System 
(PPBS)  in  State  or  Local  Governments",  a 
paper  by  Harry  P.  Hatry.  Published  by  State 
and  Local  Finances  Project,  The  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  DC, 
October  7, 1966. 


ley  and  this  evaluation  results  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  Public  poUcy  evaluation, 
the  examination  of  policy  alternatives  and 
the  development  of  new  policy  in  terms  of 
governmental  alms  and  objectives  must  be 
the  basic  purpose  of  all  of  planning,  and  per- 
haps this  Is  an  area  where  plamUng,  as  we 
planners  practice  It,  and  PPBS  must  meet 
and  must  develop  common  ground. 

The  term  "Planning"  fits  Into  the  PPBS 
formula,  because  planning  Implies  a  some- 
what orderly  process. 

■■Programming"  got  into  the  act  In  order 
to  clean  up  the  vagueness  and  the  Indefi- 
nlteness  often  associated  with  planning  in 
the  past,  and  to  convey  a  certain  sense  of 
reality  In  the  planning  process  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  present.  And,  anyway, 
"programming  '  provides  the  bridge  between 
"planning"  and  "budgeting." 

•Budgeting"  is  included  because  it  con- 
notates a  sense  of  reality,  i.e.,  that  all  of 
this  process  finally  will  end  up,  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  spending  of  public  dollars. 
However,  If  you  probe  the  current  litera- 
ture on  PPBS,  you  realize  that  the  planning 
side  of  PPBS  is  not  comprehensive  planning 
as  city  planners  have  traditionally  meant  It, 
In  terms  of  long-range,  all  Inclusive  com- 
prehensive planning.  Rather,  PPBS  is  talk- 
ing about  multi-year  broad,  functional-area 
program  statements,  preferably  up  to  five 
years,  but  certainly  more  than  one.  PPBS 
practitioners  are,  indeed,  looking  for  at  least 
a  short-range  approximation  of  program 
commitments,  program  Implication,  and  ex- 
amination of  alternatives  and  a  method  of 
evaluation  of  program  performance  In  terms 
of  governmental  program  aims. 

Further,  the  Uterature  indicates  that  the 
budgeting  end  of  PPBS  is  not  the  kind  of 
budgeting  practiced  by  almost  all  budget 
departments  today.  Certainly,  the  budget 
end-product  comes  as  a  final  step  extracted 
from  the  PPBS  analytical  processes,  and 
while  cost  estimates  are  indeed  made  during 
the  PPBS  analytical  phases,  they  need  not 
be  necessarily  too  precise,  but  rather  indic- 
ative of  the  relative  order  of  magnitude  of 
things. 

Nevertheless,  by  Its  highly  Ingenious  and 
Intellectually  honest  methods  of  developing 
program  structures  and  analyzing  program 
categories  and  sub-categories  and  activities, 
PPBS  proposes  to  put  a  policy  microscope 
over  the  aims,  purposes  and  objectives  of 
government. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  healthy,  if  not 
perhaps  a  somewhat  painful  exercise.  It  is 
Intellectually  tough,  if  not  frustrating,  to 
have  to  define  program  objectives  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  permit  the  objectives  of  the 
program  to  be  quantified  and  measured.  But 
this  is  what  the  exercise  calls  for. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  mathematical  side 
of  the  basically  cost-benefit  analysis  that 
PPBS  calls  for  In  Its  examination  of  alterna- 
tives. However  in  a  very  recent  paper  pre- 
pared by  John  Cotton,  the  following  com- 
ments were  made: 

"Systematic  analysis  of  program  alterna- 
tives Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  plannlng- 
programming -budgeting  system  (PPBS). 
Posed  In  a  oversimplified  form,  the  funda- 
mental question  addressed  by  PPBS  Is:  In  a 
governmental  jurisdiction,  with  a  given  set 
of  goals,  but  with  scarce  resources,  how 
should  the  available  resources  be  allocated 
among  existing  or  potential  activities  so  as  to 
direct  governmental  policy  towards  its  goals 
to  the  best  advantage?  The  structural  fea- 
tures of  PPBS— the  objective-oriented  pro- 
gram structure  and  the  multi-year  display  of 
estimated  costs  and  accomplishments — are 
designed  to  give  the  decision  maker  an  Im- 
proved prospective  of  current  programs;  that 
Is,  they  are  visual  aids  that  show  the  Implica- 
tions of  decisions  that  already  have  been 
made.  'Systems  analysis'  Is  the  tool  the 
analyst  uses  to  structure  Information  In  a 


way  that  allows  the  executive  to  make  new 
decisions  In  response  to  a  changing  world."  » 
Given  this  kind  of  systematic  "systems 
analysis"  and  the  development  of  cost  bene- 
fits measurements  of  alternative  methods  to 
accomplish  governmental  aims,  the  crux  of 
Mr.  Cotton's  observation  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  where  he  states  "in  a  governmental  Jvu-is- 
diction.  with  a  given  set  of  goals,  but  with 
scarce  resources.  .  .  ." 

Here  again,  I  think  a  platform  Is  con- 
structed where  planning,  as  practiced  by 
planners,  and  PPBS  must  meet.  How  does 
government  create  new  goals  or  new  pro- 
grams or  recognize  new  opportunities.  The 
literature  seems  to  indicate  that  this  process 
is  outside  of  PPBS.  On  the  contrary,  It 
seems  to  me,  planning  must  continuously  ex- 
amine the  existing  goal  structure,  the  exist- 
ing set  of  aims  and  the  ablUty  of  the  exist- 
ing govertmiental  programs  to  effectively 
meet  these  goals  and  these  objectives. 

Now,  what  the  planning  process  coupled 
with  PPBS  really  should  promise  Is  simply 
this:  focus  on  the  determination  of  public 
policy  and  the  development  of  new  policy 
and  a  process  for  the  examination  of  results 
as  against  objectives.  These  are  manage- 
ment tools  for  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  programs  and  policies 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  and  the  determination  of 
the  relative  importance  of  things. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  Is  really  needed 
here  Is  a  combination  of  comprehensive 
planning  and  PPBS.  We  need  to  devise  a 
structure  of  planning  that  Is  long-range, 
comprehensive  and  general  at  one  end  of  Its 
spectrum  and  at  the  other  end  this  system 
of  planning  must  look  to  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  the  examination  of  alterna- 
tives or.  If  you  please,  the  application  of 
PPBS  In  Its  multi-year  context. 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  In  construct- 
ing a  planning  system  that  does  In  fact  re- 
late comprehensive  planning  to  the  PPBS 
system. 

In  Bulletin  No.  66-3  of  October  12,  1965, 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  Federal  executive 
departments  and  establishments,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  by  authority  of  the 
President,  directed  the  Introduction  of  ad- 
ministrative planning,  programming  and 
budgeting  systems  In  the  executive  branch. 
X  would  like  to  quote  some  very  specific  parts 
of  this  bulletin.  First,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: "A  budget  Is  a  financial  expression  of  a 
program  plan". 

This  Is  a  very  sound  observation.  The 
bulletin  then  goes  on  to  Indicate  that  pre- 
vious formal  instructions  and  training  mate- 
rials on  budgeting — * 

"have  stressed  that  setting  goals,  defining 
objectives,  and  developing  planned  programs 
for  achieving  these  objectives  are  Important 
Integral  parts  of  preparing  and  justifying  a 
budget  submission". 
And  then  the  bulletin  observes : 
"Under  present  practices,  however,  pro- 
gram review  for  decision  making  has  fre- 
quently been  concentrated  within  too  short  a 
period;  objectives  of  agency  programs  and 
activities  too  often  have  not  been  specified 
with  enough  clarity  and  concreteness;  accom- 
plishments have  not  always  been  specified 
concretely;  alternatives  have  been  insuffi- 
ciently presented  for  consideration  by  top 
management;  In  a  number  of  cases  the  fu- 
ture year  costs  of  present  decisions  have  not 


'From  "The  Application  of  Analysis  In 
Piannlng-Programmlng-Budgeting  Systems", 
a  paper  prepared  by  John  Cotton.  Published 
by  State  and  Local  Finances  Project.  The 
George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
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been  laid  out  systematically  enoi  gh;  and 
formalized  planning  and  system  analysis 
have  bad  too  Uttle  effect  on  budget  deci- 
sions." , 

To  me.  all  of  this  Indicates  that  t  lere  sim- 
ply has  not  been  enough  planning  Involved 
in  the  budgetary  process  nor  has  t  le  nature 
of  the  planning  process  been  ui  derstood. 
Regretfully,  the  converse  U  true  alio:  There 
has  not  been  enough  budgeting  Involved  In 
the  planning  process  to  date  .  .  .  nor  have 
planners  sufficiently  understood  Ue  budget 
process.  ^  a    „ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  n  )W  deflne 
planning.  Albert  Waterson  In  his  book  on 
Development  Planning  has  a  chapte  •  entitled, 
"The    Many    Meanings    of    Planr  Lng."     He 

"Anyone  who  has  thought  mu  :h  about 
planrUng,  recognizes  it  as  a  con  plex  and 
many-sided  phenomenon.  Most  writers, 
however,  see  planning  as  an  orgaalzed  in- 
telligent attempt  to  select  the  best  avaUable 
alternatives  to  achieve  specific  gosls". 

He  then  indicates  that  the  centJ  al  core  of 
the  meaning  of  planning  involves  .  . 
"the  establishment  of  relationship  i  between 
means  and  ends  with  the  object  of  achievmg 
the  latter  by  the  most  efficient  vse  of  the 
former".^  ^       ,     ^. 

The  first  thing  in  planning  thsn  is  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  goals  Dr  desired 
end  states.  This  is  the  beginning  of  policy 
determination.  The  next  steps  li  volve  the 
arranging  of  programs  and  the  a  spUcation 
of  resources  In  order  to  be  assurec  that  the 
goals  will  be  realized. 

An  additional  dimension  to  plai  nlng  as  a 
concept  is  contained  in  the  booit  entitled 
"Economic  Development  In  Perspective"  by 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 

Professor  Galbralth  says: 

"First  a  good  plan  must  provide  a  strategy 
f or  .  .  .  advance.  In  the  nature  of  a  strategy 
some  things  are  central  .  .  .  that  li  strategic, 
clearly  separate  from  that  which  U  usefiU  or 
passive.  Among  angels,  it  Is  knovn,  virtue 
goes  unnoticed.  Likewise,  if  everything  is 
held  to  be  vltol,  the  truly  vital  \rlll  escape 
attention.  By  way  of  Illustration,  In  an  in- 
dustrialized country  a  highly  efficient  trans- 
portation system,  a  low-cost  steel  ^pply  and 
an  economic  and  reliable  source  ofl  power  are 
all  indispensable.  With  these  something  Is 
certain  to  happen;  without  theii  one  can 
be  less  sure.  Certainly  other  iispects  of 
Industrialization,  if  not  Important,  are  less 
important.  Similarly  in  agriculture,  while 
many  things  are  useful,  a  few  things  are  In- 
dispensable. Water,  fertilizer  and  Improved 
seed  can  revolutionize  agrlcultire.  Most 
other  agricultural  services  can  work  only 
moderate  change." 

"Working  against  these  strategic  forces  is 
the  pressin-e  of  Indlvduals,  departpients  and 
regions  to  have  their  favorite  enterprises  In- 
cluded in  the  modern  plan.  This  pressure 
Is  great.  The  desire  not  to  overlook  anything 
Is  also  strong.  So  the  plan  easily  becomes 
not  a  plan  but  a  list  of  all  the  ffliings  that 
everyone  would  like  to  have  done  or  that 
anyone  believes  ought  to  be  done.  |  Specifica- 
tion of  the  things  of  strategic  Urgency  Is 

106t".« 

Here  Galbralth  suggests  very 
lucidly  that  planning  Involves 
choice  and  understanding  of  alte 
Is  Imperative  that  inter-relationsh 
programs  and  activities  be  clearly 
and  that  the  strategic  element 
achievement  be  known  and  identi  ied.  More 
than  that,  he  indicates  that  a  ilan  la  not 
merely  a  collecUon  of  the  desires,  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  individual  agencies,  ( lepartment 
heads  or  Chambers  of  Commerce  c  irectors. 

We  must  develop  a  rational  syst  im  of  P^lan- 
nlng  and  programming.    We  must 
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what  Waterson  calls  the  "many  meanings  of 
planning"  to  clear  and  concise  definitions  of 
planning  and  programming,  their  processes, 
techniques  and  most  importantly,  the  prod- 
ucts and  application  and  use. 

I  think  we  must  conceive  of  the  planning 
and  programming  exercise  in  a  hierarchical 
fashion.  That  is,  we  must  look  at  the  several 
products  or  the  instruments  of  policy  and 
communication  that  come  out  of  planning  in 
terms  of  what  they  are  going  to  be  used  for 
and  in  terms  of  who's  going  to  use  them. 
Conceived  in  this  fashion,  the  time  and  de- 
tail scales  that  are  appropriate  to  the  various 
instruments  or  products  of  the  planning 
process  would  vary  according  to  conscious 
design. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  viable  planning  pro- 
gram has  four  levels  of  output  and  that  these 
levels  differ  in  terms  of  detail  and  generality, 
time  scale  and  particularity, 

1.  A  Comprehensive  Development  Policies 
Pl-ATi  is  a  broad  statement  of  direction.  It  is 
appropriately  the  Chief  Executive's  plan.  It, 
quite  probably,  should  read  more  like  a  po- 
liUcal  platform  than  a  Ph.  D.  dissertation. 
It  is  policies  oriented.  It  provides  general 
direcUon.  It  looks  forward  to  a  20  to  30 
years  scale  or  at  le.ist  a  generation  ahead.  I 
do  not  see  the  Comprehensive  Development 
Policies  Plan  as  a  thick  or  unwieldy  docu- 
ment. But  It  is  ordered  and  it  relates  to 
broad  directions  and  its  emphasis  can  change 
with  changing  administrations.  But  it  Is 
important  that  this  part  of  the  planning 
structure,  this  instrument  of  policy  and  com- 
munication, should  be  institutionalized  so 
that  an  incoming  administration  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  specifically  what 
Its  party  or  administration  proposes  to  do  and 
what  they  see  as  future  opportunities  and 
future  alms.  The  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment Policies  Plan,  being  generally  directive, 
Is  concerned  with  the  total  range  of  govern- 
mental concerns  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  their 
broadest  social,  economic  and  physical  con- 
texts. 

2.  Underpinning  and  supporting  and  at  the 
same  time  very  definitely  being  directed  by 
the  Comprehensive  Development  Policies 
Plan  are  a  series  of  functional  plans.  There 
may  be  six  or  eight  or  more  such  functional 
plans,  maybe  more,  maybe  less.  They  would 
cross  program  and  often  department  lines. 
The  easiest  example  is  the  Statewide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  required  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1962.  This  Is  a 
functional  plan  In  that  It  must,  at  the  State 
level.  Integrate  and  put  together  program 
plans  for  parks,  fish  and  wUdllfe,  forestry, 
nattu-al  resources,  highways  and  so  forth,  and 
In  turn  relate  these  programs  to  the  people 
of  the  state  and  to  the  various  levels  of 
goveriunent  In  the  state.  Such  a  plan  cer- 
tainly should  also  be  sensitive  to  program 
plans  In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution 
and  water  development. 

Another  functional  plan  would  be  In  the 
field  of  human  resources :  integrating  and  re- 
lating program  plans  in  specific  areas  of  edu- 
cation. Juvenile  policy,  parole  and  penal 
policy,  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion, welfare,  the  war  on  poverty,  demonstra- 
tion cities  and  so  forth. 

Another  example  of  a  functional  plan 
would  be  m  the  field  of  transportation.  Here 
there  would  be  the  opportunity  of  integrating 
and  relating  plans  for  the  movement  of 
people,  for  highway  development,  mass 
transit  policy  and  development  and  for  the 
movement  of  goods  by  pipeline,  by  water- 
ways, by  truck,  and  so  forth. 

Functional  plans  propose  goals  and  policies. 
They  relate  the  programmatic  objectives  of 
Individual  programs  to  these  goals  and  be- 
gin to  develop  a  sense  of  balance,  a  sense  of 
strategy  and  Importance  within  the  areas 
of  functional  plan  concern. 

A  functional  plan  should  be  contructed  to 
an  Intermediate  forward  time  scale  of  say, 
five  to  fifteen  years.  It  Is  more  specific  cer- 
tainly than  the  Comprehensive  Development 


Policies  Plan  itself.  It  begins  to  locate  proj- 
ects and  activities  and  develop  a  sense  ol 
timing  and  strategy.  It  certainly  examines 
alternatives  and  alternate  program  mixes  in 
order  to  achieve  stated  objectives  and  goals. 
It  begins  to  price  out  projects.  A  functional 
plan  is  a  coordlnative  device. 

Functional  plans  being  coordlnative  In  na- 
ture are  accomplished  at  the  highest  policy 
level  within  the  goverimient.  This  coordl- 
native activity  Is  principally  accomplished 
through  the  central  planning  unit  locttted  In 
the  Chief  Executive's  office  and  certainly 
related  and  reviewed  by  the  bxidget  unit  and 
those  concerned  with  matters  of  fiscal  policy 
and  program  development. 

3.  The  third  building  block  in  this  plan- 
nlng  process  is  the  program  plan  itself.  Here 
there  should  be  a  plan  for  each  program 
within  the  galaxy  of  the  activities  of  the 
level  of  government  where  this  planning 
process  is  being  applied.  Thus,  program  ad- 
ministrators would  think  through  the  objec- 
tives of  their  programs.  This  exercise  would 
also  permit  program  administrators  to  Indi- 
cate the  means,  and  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  effort  necessary,  to  obtain  these 
stated  objectives.  Program  plans  should  be 
to  the  same  general  time  scale  a.^  the  func- 
tional plan,  I.e.,  an  Intermediate  scale  of 
some  five  to  fifteen  years  in  the  future. 

The  program  plan  would  be  the  initial 
concern  of  the  program  administrator  and 
coordinated  by  department  heads  before  its 
being  forwarded  to  the  central  planning  unit 
for  Integration  with  the  functional  plans 
referred  to  under  point  2  above. 

4.  The  fourth  and  final  part  of  this  plan- 
ning system  I  would  call  an  annual  develop- 
ment program.    Here  is  where  PPBS  would  be 
applied.    This  should  be  done  on  a  forward 
one  to  five  year  basis.    The  development  pro- 
gram estabhshes  and  recognizes  short-run  de- 
velopmental goals  and  programmatic  objec- 
tives.    It  says  what  wants  to  be  done  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  within  this  year  and 
the  year  following  up  to  five  years.    It  draws 
upon  the  functional  plans  and  the  program 
plans.     It  examines  alternatives  and  serves 
to  adjust  functional  and  program  plans.    It 
establishes  overall  short-run  strategy.    It  is 
the  Chief  Executive's  development  program. 
It  is  a  docviment  that  the  Chief  Executive 
transmits  to  his  legislative  body  and  It  Indi- 
cates proposed  direction  for  the  years  Just 
ahead.    His  budget  and  fiscal  policies  are  re- 
flected In  these  strategy  Judgments.    His  leg- 
islative program.  In  part.  Is  derived  from  the 
directions  the  development  program  proposes. 
When  the  legislative  body  has  concluded  Its 
deliberations,  has  adopted  Its  budget  and  en- 
acted new  laws  and  created  new  programs, 
the  results  become  then,   the  development 
program  for  the  succeeding  years. 

The  annual  development  program  not  only 
looks  where  the  jmisdlctlon  wants  to  go  but 
It  Is  an  aid  In  measuring  progress  towards 
the  achievement  of  these  stated  goals;  It  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  post-audit  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  helps  the  Chief  Executive  In 
carrying  his  major  assignment  of  providing 
leadership  and  direction  and  coordination. 

I  have  tried  to  deal  with  the  planiUng 
process  in  terms  of  those  who  must  use  Its 
products  and  In  terms  of  the  level  of  the 
decisions  that  must  be  made. 

The  coordination  of  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning must  be  done  at  the  highest  executive 
level  within  each  government.  What  we  need 
to  do  Is  to  develop  Institutionalized,  recog- 
nizable end  regularized  Instruments  of  pol- 
icy and  communication.  We  need  to  build 
planning,  programming  and  budgeting  proc- 
esses In  at  the  policy  making  level,  within 
every  department  and  within  each  program, 
and  we  need  to  conceive  of  a  very  special 
kind  of  an  Instrument  of  policy  and  com- 
munication which  I  would  suggest  be  called 
the  annual  development  program  which 
woiUd  provide  the  political  bridge  between 
long  term  plans  and  shorter  range  actions. 
It  is  within  this  context  that  I  believe  that 


nlannlng,  programming  and  budgeting  can 
Save  a  most  happy  and  constructive  mar- 
riage, can  make  their  greatest  contribution 
to  orderly  development  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  clearly  enunciated,  well  thought 
through  and  analyzed  goals  and  objectives. 

Harold  Seidman,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
US  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Management 
and  Organization  spoke  in  August  to  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'Coordination  of  Federal  Grant-ln- 
Ald  Programs".  Very  sagely  Mr.  Seidman 
commented  as  follows: 

"In  ancient  times  alchemists  believed  Im- 
pUclty  In  the  existence  of  a  'philosopher's 
stone'  which  would  provide  the  key  to  the 
universe  and,  in  effect,  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind.  The  quest  for  coordina- 
tion Is  In  many  respects  the  twentieth 
century  equivalent  of  the  medieval  search 
for  a  philosopher's  stone.  If  only  we  can 
And  the  right  formula  for  coordination,  we 
can  reconcile  the  Irreconcilable,  harmonize 
competing  and  wholly  divergent  Interests, 
overcome  the  irrationalities  In  our  govern- 
ment structures,  and  make  the  hard  policy 
decisions. 

"We  are  prone  to  forget  that  coordination 
Is  not  neutral.  To  the  extent  that  it  restUts 
In  mutual  agreement  or  a  decision  on  some 
policy,  course  of  action,  or  Inaction,  in- 
evitably it  advances  some  Interests  at  the 
expense  of  others,  or  more  than  others.  It 
assumes  at  least  some  community  of  In- 
terests with  respect  to  basic  goals.  Without 
such  a  community  of  Interests,  there  can 
be  no  effective  coordination.  Coordination 
contains  no  more  magic  than  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  It  does  contain,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  the  substance  with  which  the 
alchemist  Is  concerned — the  proper  place- 
ment and  relationship  of  the  elements  to 
achieve  a  given  result." 

As  Mr.  Seidman  indicates,  coordination  Is 
not  neutral.  There  has  to  be  a  point  of 
view.  There  has  to  be  a  set  and  series  of 
goals  and  directions. 

Another  Important  observation  was  recent- 
ly made  by  Leslie  E.  Carbert,  California's 
State  Planning  Officer  until  the  recent 
elections. 

Carbert  addressed  himself  to  the  dichotomy 
between  technique  oriented  planning  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  social  determinants  of  the 
political  process  on  the  other  hand.  He 
Indicated : 

"Studies  conducted  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  state  planning  process  have  borrowed 
heavily  from  academic  experience,  and  more 
recently,  from  the  experience  of  the  aero- 
space Industry,  the  latter  case  with  appro- 
priate translation  to  provide  a  bridge  between 
the  moon  and  man  and  between  problems 
of  weightlessness  and  problems  of  waste 
management.  The  techniques,  In  part,  have 
been  those  of  the  model  builder,  the  econo- 
metrlolan,  the  system  engineers,  the  players 
of  games  (intellectual),  and  quantifiers  of 
the  unquantiflable.  The  aim  has  clearly 
been  to  bring  order  and  rationality  to  the 
decision-making  process  without  influencing 
the  goals  of  the  decision-making  process.  In 
other  terms,  the  aim  has  been  to  develop 
scientific  techniques  which  are  deisgned  to 
fit  a  predetermined  social  purpose. 

"Although  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
assertion  is  subject  to  violent  debate,  in  the 
style  of  PauUng  and  Teller,  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  Implied  separation  of  responsibil- 
ity between  narrow-conceived  scientific 
method  and  social  purposes  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  express 
my  deep  Intellectual  commitments  to  the 
principle  that  the  character  of  the  scientific 
achievement  has  a  profound  effect  on  the 
manner  in  which  goals  are  formulated  and 
pursued.  If  this  notion  were  Imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  Renaissance  man.  It  should  be 
no  mystery  to  the  man  of  the  Atomic  Age." 

In  a  way  I  think  that  this  Is  where  we 
stand  in  developing  communication  and  co- 
ordination  and  relating  .  the   planning  and 


budgeting  process.  We  planners  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn.  A  concentration  on  techniques 
and  scientific  method  Is  all  well  and  good, 
If  not  essential  and  important.  But  as  we 
engaged  in  these  planning,  programming  and 
budgeUng  exercises  we  mxist  keep  our  eye 
on  social  objectives  and  leave  room  for  polit- 
ical direction  and  for  the  establishment  of 
governmental  goals. 

In  early  summer,  1962,  the  then  admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  theme  of  urban  expansion, 
problems  and  needs.  The  late  and  beloved 
Catherine  Bauer  Wurster  was  called  upon  to 
summarize  the  administrator's  conference. 
She  concluded  her  remarks  as  follows: 

"We  are  edging  towards  the  notion  of  pos- 
ing alternatives  tor  future  metropolitan 
structure,  as  a  practical  planning  research 
principal.  Two  of  the  most  famous  current 
planning  efforts  have  applied  this  principal 
(Of  alternatives)  In  entirely  different  ways: 
The  Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study,  In 
order  to  provide  a  framework  for  utilizing 
the  most  advanced  model  making  computer 
techniques,  and  the  Year  2000  plan  for  the 
Washington  region,  to  give  the  public  a 
persuasive  (visual)  image  of  what  the  future 
could  be  like.  What  may  be  needed  is  some 
combination  of  these  approaches,  if  we  are 
to  cope  with  the  metropolitan  wilderness. 
Our  models  will  be  hypotheses  not  Utopias, 
but  they  will  help  us  to  assemble  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  knowledge  in  a  way  that  are 
meaningful,  not  only  for  expert  understand- 
ing and  Judgement  but  also  for  public  com- 
munication and  decision. 

"In  any  case,  knowledge  is  no  substitute 
for  positive  leadership,  particularly  in  a  field 
where  science  can  never  be  more  than  a 
limited  tool  to  improve  the  quality  of  Judge- 
ment. The  fast  process  rushes  on  .  .  .  and 
we  must  understand  It  as  well  as  we  can. 
But  those  who  know  a  Uttle  more  than  the 
rest  win  have  to  be  brave  enough  to  get  out 
In  front  and  try  to  guide  It." 

In  the  coordinating  of  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning and  the  development  of  a  planning  sys- 
tem we  must  understand  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  evolutionary  process.  We  are 
dealing  with  little  understocJ  and  Imper- 
fect instruments.  We  must  allow  for  leader- 
ship. We  must  improve  our  analytical  tech- 
niques. The  essence  of  *he  Job  Is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  something  can 
and  must  be  done,  and  that  our  successive 
approximations  toward  effective  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting  will  find  each 
year  ahead  of  the  last  year.  In  the  essen- 
tial task  of  providing  sound  staff  work  for 
the  Chief  Executive,  we  need  all  the  help 
that  we  can  get  and  Improved  understanding 
and  closer  working  relationships  between  the 
budget  and  planning  offices,  between  the 
state  and  the  federal  governments,  and  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  local  governments 
and  the  regions  within  the  state. 


Methodist  Church  that  local  churches  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  "Appeal  to  the 
Churches  Concerning  Vietnam". 

"Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Official 
Board  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Lub- 
bock, Texas  stands  four-square  behind  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  representatives, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  their  combined  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  perceive 
that  regardless  of  the  errors  and  failures  to 
accomplish  peace  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  diligently  in  search  of  an  honor- 
able and  Just  solution  to  the  conflict,  and 
further  we  beUeve  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  guided  by  Christian  ethic, 
equal  to  the  ethic  of  their  domestic  critics, 
and  a  higher  Christian  ethic  than  the  inter- 
national detractors  of  our  nation.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  circumstances  permit  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  be  vastly 
more  qualified  to  determine  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  the  attainment  of  peace  than 
are  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  and  the  Board 
of  Missions,  and  the  Board  of  Social  Con- 
cerns. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Board  of 
Social  Concerns,  or  the  Council  of  Bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  or  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  acted  wisely  or 
prudently  In  making  public  pronounce- 
ments and  official  statements  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war  that  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  our  duly  elected  Congress  In  the  eyes  of 
world  Christendom. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  signatories 
of  this  resolution  hold  firmly  to  the  divine 
commission  of  all  ordained  Methodist  min- 
isters to  speak  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
Will  of  God  without  fear  of  consequence. 
We  heartly  support  the  right  of  any  ordained 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopacy  to 
speak  in  public  or  in  private  about  any 
issue,  social  or  poUtlcal,  so  long  as  that  min- 
ister properly  identifies  his  pronouncements 
as  his  own  Interpretations,  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  the  local  church,  or  lor 
Methodist  church  members  In  general. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  Reverend  Eugene  Slater,  Bishop  of  the 
Northwest  Texas  Conference,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  relate  to'  the  Council  of  Bish- 
ops, the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Board  of 
Social  Concerns,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  this  response  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Lubbock  to  the  'Appeal  to 
the   Churches   Concerning  Vietnam'. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  John- 
son, Congressman  Mahon,  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Yarborough." 

Larry  Laroe, 
Secretary   of   Official  Board   of   First 
Methodist  Church. 

HAROLn  O.  Habrioer, 
Chairman  of  Official  Board   of  First 
Methodist  Church. 


SUPPORT     OF     NATIONAL     POLICY 
IN  VIETNAM— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  official  board 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Lub- 
bock, Tex.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

As  Senators  will  see,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses the  church's  support  of  our  na- 
tional policy  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  RESOLtmON 

The  Official  Board  of  The  First  Methodist 
Church,  Lubbock,  Texas,  convened  In  regu- 
lar session  makes  this  resolution  In  response 
to   a  request  by  certain  leadership  of  the 


WINTER    SPORTS    IN    THE    GRANT) 

TETONS— MAJESTIC     CROWN     OF 

WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jestic crown  of  Wyoming  mountains  is 
the  Teton  Range.  For  decades,  devoted 
skiers  have  contemplated  the  possibilities 
of  a  4,000  vertical  drop  amid  these  mag- 
nificent mountains.  Today,  that  dream 
is  a  reality,  for  at  Teton  Village,  Wyo., 
the  longest  vertical  drop  in  American 
skiing  exists,  served  by  an  aerial  tram- 
way unequaled  on  our  continent. 

Teton  Village  also  offers  to  skiers  a 
variety  of  lodgings,  to  which  additional 
accommodations  are  due  to  be  added  in 
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the  near  future.  What  is  mo-e,  Teton 
Village  is  readily  accessible  irom  the 
town  of  Jackson  and  from  the  Jackson 
Hole  Airport,  only  4  miles  away. 

All  these  facilities  are  there!  to  serve 
one  purpose.  The  purpose  fc  skiing. 
The  winter  sport  is  at  its  beft  in  the 
Tetons  of  Wyoming,  and  we  in  ithe  State 
are  very  proud  of  the  excellent!  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  shape  |at  Teton 
Village. 

Mr.  Horace  Sutton  has  writ  en  of  Its 
attractions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sundajr,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  IIecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th }  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyoming  Now  Alps  to  Skcers 
(By   Horace   Sutton) 

Teton-  Vn,LAGE,  Wyo. — Splffy  snow  people 
are  off  visiting  among  the  grand 
Vail.    Some,  who  prefer  the  Swiss 
up  in  celestial  St.  Morltz  while  others  are  no 
doubt  getting  gstewed  In  Gstaad. 

But  the  pioneers,  bless  their  fiost-bltten 
little  beards,  are  skiing  the  mighty  moun- 
tains that  rise  from  this  tiny  Alpine  village. 
It  Isn't  really  Alpine,  for  It  Is  In  the  middle  of 
Wyoming  where  the  sound  of  the  yodel  Is 
rarely  heard.  Its  style  Is  mai  ufaetiired 
Swiss  chalet  with  overtones  of  Austrian  Ty- 
rolean and  this  Is  Its  first  full  sea^in. 

Teton  Village  nestles  at  the  faot  of  the 
towering  mountains  of  Jackson  H^le,  a  cele- 
brated nest  for  trappers,  tourists,  redskins, 
hunters,  moose,  elk,  and  RotarlansI  The  ad- 
mirable snowmen  are  something  liw.  They 
Inhabit  the  handsome  lodges  called  the  So- 
journer, the  Alpenhof ,  and  one  bulk  on  seven 
levels  and  called,  with  Irrefutable  liglc.  Seven 
Xjevels.  I 

The  Sojoxirner  looks  like  a  mmtl-storled 
chalet  with  wood  balconies  wrapped  around 
a  bright  white  biUldlng.  The  i  lobby  Is 
padded  with  deep  chairs  and  squasl^y  couches 
done  In  purples  and  reds.  As  If  [the  colors 
weren't  warm  enough,  there  Is  a  m^Jsslve  fire- 
place built  to  chase  chilblains.        j 

The  Alpenhof,  nuzzling  next  door,  looks 
like  two  over-sized  Swiss  chalets  gelded  to- 
gether. It  has  30  rooms  all  with  extra  long 
beds.  Individually  controlled  ifeat.  and 
sound-proofed  wood  p>anellng.  T^be  dining 
room  Is  paneled  with  oak,  and  th^  chef,  the 
toastlest  citizen  In  town,  sizzles  the  steaks 
on  an  open,  charcoal  broiler.  ■ 

There  Is  an  on-the-level  restaurant  In  the 
Seven  Levels  which  has  blue  booths  in  the 
coffee  shop  (which  is  on  one  leve^)  and  red 
and  yellow  and  black  restaurant*,  each  of 
them  a  step  or  two  up  or  down  from  each 
other.  There  Is  a  fondue  room,  loo,  which 
can  be  easily  found  by  following]  the  nose. 
The  Seven  Levels  has  22  rooms,  allmoet  any 
of  which  can  be  located  by  a  p*son  with 
a  normal  sense  of  direction,  a  cottipass  and 
a  trained  dog.  I 

Children  can  be  safely  stored  at  fche  estab- 
lishment known  as  Pooh  Corner  (ocated  in 
the  Sojourner.  It  cost  $3.50  a  daj  or  $17.50 
a  week  to  hire  a  keeper  for  your  diUd.  The 
same  hotel  also  shelters  an  Underground 
Theater.  No  revolutionary  films  >re  shown 
despite  Its  name,  the  program  usiially  deal- 
ing with  ski  movies  and  foreign  pictures. 
Bates  In  the  heavy  snow  season  In  any  of 
the  three  hotels  runs  about  $20  to  $22  a  day 
for  a  double  room.  A  hotel,  schieduled  to 
be  built  during  the  1967  season.  |  will  have 
four  bunks  to  a  room  and  cost  ea^h  bunker 
$2.50  for  a  night's  snore. 

The  big  attraction,  at  least  tot  the  slat 
sliders,  is  the  aerial  tramway  wh)ch  leaves 
from  the  back  of  the  hotels  and  slips  up 
Rendezvous  Park  carrying  63  people  at  a 
time.  It's  a  4000-foot  rise  to  the  peak,  two 
miles  above  sea  level,  a  view  ordihaJ-Uy  en 


Joyed  only  by  eagles  and  angels.  This  ride, 
the  nearest  thing  to  heaven,  takes  only  15 
minutes,  and  you  don't  even  have  to  Uve 
right  to  be  eligible. 

There  are  no  fancy  waiters  in  tailcoats 
skating  around  Wyoming  fetching  hot  mulled 
wine,  but  there  are  other  benefits.  For  one 
thing  a  heated  snowmobile,  with  room  for 
twelve,  churns  off  Into  Grand  Tetons  Na- 
tional Park. 

In  the  more  upholstered  snowlands  they 
may  bundle  up  the  guests  in  buffalo  rugs  and 
take  them  off  in  Jingling  sleds  through  the 
Currier  and  Ives  countryside.  Here  the  big 
trip  is  to  take  the  horse-drawn  sled  Into  the 
24,000-acre  refuge  where  the  elk  are  in  dally 
convention  waiting  to  be  fed. 

It's  four  miles  to  the  airp>ort  with  Convalr 
service  from  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Bil- 
lings. It's  12  miles  into  the  town  of  Jackson 
where,  among  other  winter  pleasures,  cut- 
ters that  evoke  memories  of  chariots  are 
pulled  by  thoroughbred  horses  in  regular 
races. 


fellow  Americans."  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  are  still  In  business,  tho  naturally  with 
different  criticisms  of  our  ability  to  wam 
war,  or  wllUngness  to  make  peace. 


WRONG  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  thoroughly  exposed 
the  error  of  the  prophets  of  doom  who 
predicted  some  time  ago  that  our  deep- 
ening involvement  in  Vietnam  would  re- 
sult in  calamity. 

In  a  recent  speech  General  Wheeler 
asserted  the  enemy's  chance  for  victory 
is  gone,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  suf- 
fering the  toll  of  aggression,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  see  tangible  op- 
portunities for  a  promising  future. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  states 
editorially  that  some  of  the  doom  mer- 
chants are  still  in  business — although 
with  criticisms  of  a  different  sort. 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspaper's  edi- 
torial supplies  the  answer  they  should 
have  learned  by  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ojection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrong  on  Vietnam 

The  prophets  of  doom  are  usually  quick 
to  forget  their  predictions  that  turn  out 
false.  Those  who  were  predicting  calamity 
to  come  from  deepening  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam a  couple  of  years  ago  have  Just  received 
a  report  card  from  Gen.  Earle  G  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  a  Washington  speech,  he  recalled  the 
glum  forecasts :  American  iinits  are  too  cum- 
bersome to  battle  In  the  brush  against  guer- 
rillas. American  equipment  is  too  sophisti- 
cated to  be  useful,  supply  lines  to  Asia  are 
too  long  and  the  logistic  bases  are  Inade- 
quate, American  troops  aren't  trained  in 
counter-guerrilla  tactics,  we  shouldn't  fight 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  Red  China  is  sure 
to  Intervene. 

All  of  these  predictions  have  proved  wrong. 
Gen.  Wheeler  pointed  out.  The  war  Isn't 
won  yet.  and  military  success  is  only  part  of 
the  task.  But  in  the  year  and  a  half  since 
the  American  build  up.  he  said — 

"The  enemy's  chance  for  military  victory 
is  gone. 

"The  enemy's  freedom  to  steal,  bully  and 
terrorize  has  been  reduced. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  now  learned 
that  there  Is  an  Increasing  toll  to  pay  for 
aggression. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  now  know  that 
security  Ls  more  than  a  dream,  and  tangible 
opportunities  for  a  promising  future  have 
come  Into  view." 

The  doom  merchants,  said  the  General, 
"sold  short  the  courage,  decency,  ingenuity, 
energy,   knowledge   and   Judgment  of   their 


PROBLEMS  ACROSS  THE  ANACOSTIA 
RIVER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Haynes  Johnson,  of  the 
Washington  Star  wrote  a  provocative  and 
important  series  of  articles  called  "Across 
the  River."  These  articles  described  the 
problems  of  a  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  east  of  the  Anacostia  River. 
The  conditions  represented  here  also 
exist  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  The 
articles  dealt  in  great  detail  with  law  en- 
forcement, the  complaints  of  merchants, 
the  housing  situation,  the  schools  and  the 
youth  of  the  area,  and  with  neighbor- 
hood efforts  underway  to  improve  the 
community. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  urban 
problems.  We  very  much  need  factual 
reports  that  document  the  difficulties  as 
they  exist  in  particular  locations.  And 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  face  these 
facts.  For  we  cannot  build  better  com- 
munities if  we  do  not  understand  the 
problems  as  they  actually  exist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  series  of  articles,  entitled 
"Across  the  River,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(P^om  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan.  16, 
1967] 

Across   the   River,    1 — Pear   Has   Found  a 
Home   East   of   the   Anacostia 

(Note. — Last  Dec.  7  a  group  of  business- 
men, white  and  Negro,  came  to  The  Star  and 
asked  for  help.  They  were  all  from  east  of 
the  Anacostia  River  and  they  were  all,  they 
said,  being  driven  out  of  business  by  hood- 
lums who  smashed  their  stores.  Intimidated 
their  customers  and  terrorized  their  em- 
ployes. They  said  they  were  fearful  that  law 
enforcement  was  breaking  down  and  they 
saw  the  President's  veto  of  the  District  Crime 
Bill  several  weeks  earlier  as  the  last  straw 
for  them.  Prom  that  meeting  developed  this 
5  part  series  reporting  In  depth  on  what  is 
happening  Across  the  River. ) 

(By  Haynee  Johnson) 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  supermarket 
at  the  comer  of  Kenllworth  and  Eastern 
Avenues,  Just  Inside  the  District  of  Columbia 
line  In  the  Par  Northeast,  was  doing  a  85.- 
000-a-week  business.  Now  It  is  closed.  The 
front  windows  have  been  bricked  In;  the 
side  windows  have  been  covered  with  ply- 
wood. Scrawled  on  the  wood  are  the  words, 
"And  you  better  believe  It  because  these  are 
our  men,"  and  a  list  of  names,  each  In  a 
different  hand — Nut,  Hawk.  Romle.  Walter, 
Boo  Boo,  Mooney,  Joe,  Little  Junior,  Apple, 
Gary  and  Killer. 

A  few  doors  away  Is  the  area's  only  drug 
store.  It.  too,  has  gone  out  of  business.  So 
have  the  meat  market,  the  mUk  store,  the 
delicatessen.  Their  fronts  are  plywood 
masks.  Around  the  comer  In  front  of  a  small 
white-frame  church,  a  misspelled  sign  de- 
clares : 

"All  that  Is  good  l3  undone  by  evil 
thoughts." 

There  are  more  than  evil  thoughts  at  work 
In  this  neighborhood.  There  Is  vandalism, 
lawlessness,  anger,  alienation,  extortion,  de- 
struction for  Its  own  sake — and  a  pervasive 
fear. 


A  woman  In  a  house  near  the  church  put  It 

^tils  W£lV  • 

"You  have  a  group  here  that  all  they're 
interested  In  Is  crime.  They  laughs  at  the 
nollce  and  tries  to  demoralize  the  commu- 
Sty  rather  than  biUld  It  up.  They  knows 
when  a  stranger  Is  In  the  area.  They  can 
detect  him.  And  they  even  gives  certain  slg- 
oal»,  certain  light  signals,  at  night  when  the 
nollce  Is  coming." 

Then  she  said,  "If  this  going  to  be  In  the 
oaper  I  going  to  be  found  dead  somewhere." 
several  miles  away,  on  Wheeler  Road,  in 
the  Far  Southeast,  plywood  and  bricks  and 
wire  mesh  cover  the  windows  of  another 
group  of  stores.  But  these  stores  are  still 
open;  the  merchants  are  simply  trying  to  cut 
the  costs  of  pilfering  and  broken  glass. 

This  time  a  druggist  speaks.  "I  have  fears 
all  the  time,"  he  says.  "I  have  employes  who 
have  left  me.  I  can't  blame  them."  He  closes 
now  at  9  p.m.  Instead  of  10,  "and  we're  think- 
ing of  closing  earlier." 

Another  merchant  on  the  block  was  more 
emotional : 

"We  are  afraid  for  our  lives  here.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  Is  very  important.  There  is 
no  law  and  order  In  this  city.  There  is  a 
whole  bunch  of  criminals  out  of  hand  here 
trying  to  terrorize  this  community.  It's  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  and  worse." 

Like  many  others  Interviewed  for  these 
articles,  he  added: 

"Look,  if  my  name  is  in  the  paper,  it  would 
be  like  committing  suicide." 

The  first  row  of  stores  is  In  Kenllworth,  the 
second  Is  In  Congress  Heights.  Aside  from 
the  bricks  and  boards  and  fear,  these  two 
sections  of  Washington  have  something  else 
In  common:  They  are  both  across  the  Ana- 
costia River  and  out  of  sight.  In  effect,  they 
are  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  Their 
isolation  Is  both  physical  and  psychological; 
their  cumulative  problems  are  probably  the 
most  severe  In  the  city. 

None  of  this  is  Immediately  apparent.  A 
stranger  coming  to  the  area  might  notice 
boarded  store  fronts  and  broken  windows, 
but  he  would  also  see  middle  class  homes  and 
the  quiet  streets  Inhabited  by  law-abiding 
citizens  of  both  races  who  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  population 
there. 

Neither  would  a  casual  observer  find  the 
old  familiar  hallmarks  of  the  American 
slum — the  rat-Infested  tenements,  the  decay- 
ing buildings,  the  wide-open  night  places. 
Across  the  River,  there  Is  a  new  type  of  slum 
and  a  new  kind  of  problem. 

In  other  cities,  problem  areas  are  easily 
identifiable— Harlem  In  New  York,  Hough  In 
Cleveland,  Watts  In  Los  Angeles.  But  Wash- 
ington has  no  such  handy  labels.  The  area 
across  the  Anacostia  covers  about  16  square 
miles.  Nobody  knows  Just  how  many  people 
Uve  there.  Estimates  are  unreliable  because 
the  area  Is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  section  of  the  city.  There  are  at  least 
200,000  people  there:  there  may  be  as  many 
as  250,000.  In  any  case,  the  area  contains  at 
least  one  quarter  of  Washington's  population. 

MAIN    reason CHEAP    LAND 

The  rapid  growth  Is  mainly  due  to  cheap 
land.  Cheap  land  Is  also  responsible  for  an 
Important  fact  about  these  articles ;  the  area 
has  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  public  housing 
units  In  the  District,  serving  perhaps  35,000 
people,  most  of  them  young  children  and 
teen-agers,  and  nearly  all  of  them  Negro. 

For  the  same  reason — cheap  land — the  area 
will  continue  to  get  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  new  public  housing  units  as  well  as 
the  new  private  buildings  for  low-Income 
tenants.  That  Is  the  way  the  system  works, 
and  that  system  Is  not  working  well.  In- 
deed, It  has  virtually  broken  down. 

According  to  official  crime  statistics,  the 
area  is  not  the  worst  In  Washington.  But 
the  statistics  don't  tell  the  full  story.  The 
Incidence  of  serious  criminal  acts  Is  Increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  population. 

The  area  is  served  by  two  of  Washington's 


14  police  precincts — the  14th,  in  the  Far 
Northeast,  and  the  11th  In  the  Southeast. 
SU  years  ago,  the  14th  Precinct  ranked  10th 
In  the  city  in  crime.  Today,  It  Is  eighth.  In 
the  same  period,  the  11th  Precinct  has 
climbed  from  11th  place  to  nearly  a  tie  for 
fifth. 

More  revealing  are  the  percentage  Increases 
In  serious  crimes  during  the  last  three  years. 
In  the  14th  Precinct,  adult  crime  has  risen  54 
percent.  Juvenile  arrests  for  felonies  shot 
up  80  percent  In  the  same  period. 

In  the  11th  Precinct,  the  Increases  are  even 
more  dramatic:  Adult  crime,  up  110  percent; 
Juvenile  felonies,  up  135  percent;  auto  thefts. 
break-Ins,  lootings,  all  up,  all  rising.  An- 
other statistic  underscores  what  Is  taking 
place:  The  two  precincts  rank  first  and  sec- 
ond by  an  overwhelming  margin  In  the  num- 
ber of  false  fire  alarms. 


more    THAN    COLD    FIGURES 

These  are  more  than  cold  figures,  to  be 
totaled,  filed  and  forgotten.  They  are  proof 
that  Ignoring  the  problems  across  the  river 
hasn't  worked,  that  they  are  growing  day  by 
day.  It  Is  not  coincidental  that  the  two 
places  where  Washington  came  closest  to  race 
riots  last  summer  were  in  the  center  of  the 
areas  to  be  examined  In  these  articles. 

Despite  all  this,  the  territory  across  the 
Anacostia  is  no  huge  lawless  frontier  Inhab- 
ited only  by  the  troublesome  and  the  trouble- 
maker. Nor  Is  It  one  gigantic  slxim.  The 
troublemakers  represent  a  relative  few  out 
of  the  total  population.  But  the  problems 
that  do  exist  are  so  great,  so  deeply  seated, 
and  so  complex  that  they  affect  a  far  wider 
number  and  area.  Like  the  smoke  that  con- 
stantly rises  from  the  notorious  Kenllworth 
dvunp,  they  cast  a  wide  pall. 

These  problems  are  similar  to  those  that 
may  be  found  In  any  low-Income  area  of  any 
city.  But  in  a  special  sense,  Washington's 
failure  in  alleviating  these  problems  has  been 
particularly  striking,  for  here.  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  government  itself  has  con- 
tributed to  the  difficulties.  This  Is  especially 
tme  In  the  field  of  public  housing. 

For  example,  while  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  continues  to  talk  about 
£he  long  waiting  lUts  of  more  than  5,000 
families  for  public  housing.  In  one  such  hous- 
ing unit  alone  Across  the  River  109  out  of 
350  apartments  are  vacant.  The  windows 
now  are  boarded  up  and  the  entire  develop- 
ment is  as  much  a  slum  as  any  group  of 
buildings  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  or 
the  West  Side  of  New  York. 

"I'm  so  tired  of  complaining  and  complain- 
ing." said  a  woman  who  lives  In  one  of  those 
buildings.  "What  good  does  it  do  you?  I 
complained  about  the  broken  windows.  I 
do  believe  it  got  worse.  I  tell  you.  If  things 
don't  get  better,  I'm  going  to  move.  I  can't 
stand  it." 

The  fact  Is,  though,  she  has  no  place  to 
move.  The  housing  authorities  have  told  her, 
and  others  like  her,  that  all  transfers  are 
"frozen." 

YOU  JUST  don't  know 

Another  mother  of  several  children  In  that 
same  development  lives  with  vacant  apart- 
ments above  and  beneath  her.  "I  wish  some- 
body would  move  In  so  I  wouldn't  be  so 
scared,"  she  said.  Then  she  told  how  her 
children  were  afraid  to  pass  by  the  vacant 
apartments.  "Sometimes  the  door  Is  open, 
and  then  sometimes,  you  see,  it's  shut,  and 
you  Just  don't  know  who's  In  there." 

A  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  ad- 
ministrative aide,  Robert  A.  Bailey,  was  talk- 
ing about  some  of  these  problems  the  other 
night  at  a  meeting  of  parents  In  one  of  the 
projects,  Kenllworth  Courts.  Only  eight  par- 
ents out  of  422  families  In  the  project  at- 
tended. 

"It's  an  awful  thing,"  Bailey  told  his  sparse 
audience.  "We  cannot  do  anything  in  this 
community  If  the  parents  cannot  control  the 
children.  There's  so  much  damaging  and 
vandalizing  that  It  seems  like  people  who 


don't  care  are  In  the  majority,  and  I  know 
that's  not  true,  but  It  seems  that  way,  and 
In  the  meantime  the  community's  going 
down,  down,  down." 

This  is  a  typical  comment  In  an  endless 
round  of  accusations.  Everyone  can  point  to 
someone  else  who  Is  to  blame.  The  mer- 
chants blame  the  city  for  not  providing 
enough  police  protection.  The  police  blame 
the  courts  and  the  parents  for  falling  to  do 
their  part.  The  parents  blame  the  housing, 
the  schools,  the  transportation.  And  every- 
one blames  the  youth — who  In  turn  blame 
society. 

On  one  point,  everyone  will  agree :  There  is 
a  problem  Across  the  River.  A  merchant 
was  speaking  for  a  large  segment  of  those 
involved  when  he  said; 

"Can  I  do  any  thing  about  It?  No.  So 
I  shut  my  mouth.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  everyone  says  you  got  to  stand  up. 
Well,  who  stands  up?  I'll  teU  you  this.  They 
say  this  Is  the  Model  City  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
plants  those  flowers  downtown.  Well,  I'll 
say  this:  Let  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
come  out  here  any  time.  Let  them  come  out 
here  without  their  Secret  Service  guards. 
Let  them  come  out  and  see  what  Washing- 
ton's really  like. 

"I'll  tell  you,  some  people  may  say  that 
It's  Just  our  problem  because  we're  way  out 
here,  but  don't  kid  yomseU.  We  are  the  In- 
surance for  the  downtown  department  stores 
and  businesses.  If  you  don't  stop  what's 
going  on  out  here  It'll  spread  right  to  down- 
town. I'll  tell  you,  they'll  take  over  the 
city." 

PROTECTION 

There  are  287  MetropUtan  policemen  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  two  Washington 
precincts  located  across  the  Anacostia  River. 
That  represents  56  more  than  In  1960. 

Of  that  number,  however,  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  actually  do  street  patrol 
work.  .. 

Six  patrol  cars — half  with  two  men,  the 
others  with  one  man  each — are  on  the  streets 
at  all  times  In  the  Far  Northeast  14th  pre- 
cinct. In  the  11th,  In  the  Far  Southeast, 
four  two-man  and  three  one-man  cars  are 
on  continuous  duty. 

Normally,  the  maximum  number  of  foot 
patrolmen  on  duty  at  one  time  Is  11  or  12 
for  an  entire  precinct.  They  walk  beats  from 
4  p  m.,  to  midnight.  Another  group  relieves 
them  from  midnight  to  8  ajn.  Then  the  reg- 
ular day-time  shift  begins. 

In  the  14th  precinct,  patrolmen  stUl  walk 
their  beats  alone.  Only  one  beat  In  the 
11th  Is  patrolled  by  two  men,  and  that  double 
team  operates  only  from  4  p.m.  to  midnight. 


It's  Rough,  Brother,  It's  Rough  ...  To 
IjIVE  Under  Fear 
Across  the  River,  the  peopU  most  affected 
by  the  problems  have  a  way  of  repeating 
themselves.  Each  sees  a  small  part  of  the 
larger  problem.  Here,  in  their  own  words,  U 
the  way  some  of  those  people  express  their 
understanding  of  what  is  wrong: 

"This  Is  a  box.  That's  what  It  Is.  There's 
only  two  ways— In  and  out.  We've  had  cases 
here,  right  here,  of  16-year-old  girls  who 
havent  ever  seen  the  Capitol.  Haven't  ever 
set  foot  on  the  Monument  grounds." — D.C. 
Recreation  Dept.  youth  worker. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see  there's  nothing  for  the 
kids  to  do  for  recreation  here.  All  they  can 
do  is  go  on  up  and  hang  out  In  the  laundro- 
mat. If  kids  had  something  to  do  Instead 
of  sitting  and  thinking  of  a  plot  of  who  to 
rob  next  .  .  .  I've  always  maintained  that 
this  Is  the  worst  place  on  God's  earth  to 
live." — o  mother  in  a  public  housing  project. 

"If  you're  a  nice  person  when  you  move 
here,  you'll  find  that  you  hate  everything  out 
here  as  time  goes  on.  Good  people  out  here 
can't  live." — Another  project  mother. 

"Where  Is  the  man?  Where  is  the  Negro 
man?  He  pretends  he  can't  find  a  job,  and 
that's  a  lot  of  bunk.  The  Negro  man's  just 
rat-flnkln'  along.    These  are  the  things  that 
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3Ut  here, 


happen  in  our  race  and  that's  the 
A  project  mother. 

"There's  a  feeling  of  rebellion 
and  this  place  Is  turning  Into  a  sliim.  The 
feeling  Is  that  there  Is  a  great  miss  of  us 
out  here,  and  there  Is  nothing  foi 
and  we  are  going  to  show  you  bi  tearing 
the  place  up." — A  public  housing  manager, 

"We're  losing  good  tenants  because  they 
are  afraid.  The  problems  they  haVe  In  this 
area  caxtnot  be  exaggerated." — A  rn^nager  of 
a  private  apartment  building. 

"How  would  you  like  If  you  wis  stuffed 
down  like  a  top  on  a  garbage  can?" — An  18 
ycor-oW  boy. 

I'd  like  to  see  something  going  f^r  us,  in 
stead  of  gettln'  a  55-cent  bottle  of 
gettln  drunk.  I  want  us  young  fellows  to 
get  something  to  do  Instead  of  i  matching 
purses  or  robbing  a  bank." — Another  youth. 

"What  we  got  to  do  but  drink  nore  and 
go  to  D.C.  Jail? — A  third  youth. 

"I've    seen    nice    boys    and    glrlii 
around  and  now  where  are  they? 
them  are  in  Jail  and  two  of  them  ar^  dead."- 
A  poverty  program  worker. 

"The    kids    today    are    more 
They  pay  less  attention  to  the  old  ways  of 
the    parents.    They    question    authority    at 
home." — An  ex-convict  who  served 
on  a  narcotics  charge. 

"The  kids  feel  the  average  adult's  afraid 
to  say  anything  to  them.    They  hnow  they 
can  take  Just  about  anything  they 
An  ex-convict  who  served  a  15-yeai 
for  armed  robbery. 

"I  thought  I  had  all  the  probleihs,  that  I 
knew   all   about   all    the   problems 
found  out  when  1  came  here  tha  ; 


playing 
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our  years 


want." — 
sentence 


know  what  problems  were." — An  elementary 
school  principal. 

"The  main  problem  la  stealing.  They 
(teen-agers)  Just  don't  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  A  lot  of  the  older  ones  are  In  Jail 
or  In  the  service  now.  It's  a  lot  of  smaller 
ones  now.  It's  the  parents'  fault.  They  let 
them  stay  out  all  night." — A  high  s  ^hool  girl. 

"When  a  bunch  of  kids  come  and  talk 
Jazz-talk  to  me.  I'll  talk  It  back  to  them. 
One  boy  said  to  me,  'Miss  Rachel  what  do 
you  want  from  Curtis  Brotheis?  We're 
going  to  take  some  furniture.  I  said. 
"You're  crazy.'  They  know  I'm  going  to 
stop  them.  These  boys  need  Jobs." — A 
neighborhood  worker. 

"It's  a  known  fact  that  the  polled  hate  the 
Negro." — Another  neighborhood  wo-ker 

"Certainly  a  citizen  shouldn't  su  Tender  to 
these  thugs.  We  can't  ever  surrender  to  these 
p)eople." — A  police  captain. 

"It's  rough,  brother,  It's  rougt.  It's  a 
terrible  thing  to  live  under  fear  If  they 
go  to  the  playground,  they're  In  imldated 
They  stay  at  home  and  don't  want  to  go  to 
school.  They're  afraid.  See  thtse  kids? 
Happy,  Jolly.  In  Ave  years,  wh«  n  they're 
10  or  11,  they'll  be  getting  In  tiauble.  It 
hurts.  It  really  hurts." — A  minister 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  17,  1967] 

ackoss      the      riveh,   2 — the      merchants 
Versus  the  Young  Desthoiers 


(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
At  9:15  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  n! 
vember.   George   R.   Johnson,    an 
man  on  his  way  to  his  home  In 
parked  his  car   In   front  of   a 
In  the   1600  block  of  Kenllworth 
not  far  from  the  Maryland  line 
Inside,  cashed  a  check,  bought 
of  cigarettes,  and  left. 

"As  1  walked  out  there  In 
store  were  all  kinds  of  kids," 
later.    "They  all  wanted  money, 
nickel,  give  me  a  quarter,  give  me 
I  said  I  wished  I  could  give  them 
I  couldnt. 

"Then  they  started  surrounding 
ing  at  my  clothes,  grabbing  for 
They  were  pulling  at  my  clothes 
were  going  to  tear  them  off.    Thej 
from  3  feet  to — well.  I'm  5  feet 
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than  I  am.  They  formed  several  rings  around 
me.  and  so  those  on  the  outside  ring  started 
reaching  their  hands  through  the  others. 
Grabbing  at  you.  Pulling  at  you.  But  you 
can's  see  who's  actually  doing  It,  you  under- 
stand. 

"They  hit  me  and  beat  me  and  knocked 
my  glasses  off.  As  I  broke  away  and  Jumped 
in  my  car  they  started  throwing  stones  as  I 
drove  off.  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  lucky  to  get 
away  with  my  life.  You  can  bet  I'll  never 
stop  there  again." 

Johnson's  experience,  by  no  means  un- 
usual, helps  explain  why  within  a  four-block 
area  a  number  of  merchants  have  closed 
up  shop  and  others  are  threatening  to  close. 
Declining  business,  losses  to  thieves  and  van- 
dals and  an  ever-present  fear  of  physical 
harm  combine  to  make  conducting  a  busi- 
ness there  less  attractive  every  day. 

The  impact  goes  far  beyond  the  merchants 
themselves.  Everyone  Involved — most  of  all 
the  people  who  live  In  the  neighborhood — Is 
paying  a  high  price  In  the  form  of  a  break- 
down of  community  services. 

The  smashing  and  pilfering  of  stores  across 
the  Anacostla  Is  not  a  part  of  some  crim- 
inal conspiracy.  There  are  no  organized  mobs 
Intimidating  customers  and  then  guarantee- 
ing store  owners  protection  for  a  price.  Nei- 
ther are  there  gangs,  or  gang  leaders. 

Instead,  there  Is  destruction  for  the  sake 
of  destruction.  Intimidation  for  the  sake  of 
intimidation,  Impromptu  thefts  and  shake- 
downs casually  planned,  quickly  executed. 

And  in  most  of  the  cases  the  offenders  are 
children — children  for  whom  trouble  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

A  visit  to  the  Safeway  store  on  Kenllworth 
Avenue  In  that  section  demonstrated  one 
aspect  of  that  problem.  It  was  2:30  p.m.  on 
a  Tuesday,  and  the  assistant  manager,  Ru- 
dolph Daggett,  a  Negro,  was   on  duty. 

"Just  wait  aroimd  for  half  an  hour  and 
you'll  see  the  problem,"  he  said. 

Shortly  after  3  o'clock  groups  of  children, 
ranging  In  ages  from  6  to  16,  began  enter- 
ing the  store.  Immediately,  the  manager 
started  following  them  closely,  telling  them 
to  move  on  if  they  stayed  too  long  in  the 
back  of  the  store. 

"They'll  steal  right  In  front  of  your  eyes," 
Daggett  said.  "They'll  even  steal  right  In 
front  of  their  mothers,  and  the  mothers 
won't  do  a  thing.  And  you  know  something 
else:  They  don't  steal  major  food  Items; 
mostly  they  take  cosmetics  and  candy. 

"They  want  to  prove  to  the  other  fellows 
that  'I  cin  steal  from  Safeway  and  get  away 
with  It.'  " 

Now  the  Safeway  store  Itself  may  go  out  of 
business,  according  to  Russell  Cool,  the  man- 
ager. "That  Is  being  considered  at  this 
time."  he  said. 

Another  merchant,  commenting  about  the 
petty  thefts,  said: 

"When  they  steal  these  things.  It's  because 
they  want  to  sell  them.  They'll  peddle  this 
right  up  and  down  the  street,  everything 
from  toothpaste  to  topcoats." 

That  group  of  stores  In  the  Par  Northeast 
lies  In  one  of  the  areas  studied  for  this  series 
of  articles.  The  other  group  of  stores  Is  on 
Wheeler  Road  in  Congress  Heights.  Both 
are  across  the  Anacostia  River;  both  experi- 
ence similar  problems. 

TWO  TTPES  OF  TROtJBLE 

The  problems  of  the  merchants  usually 
fall  into  two  categories — vandalism,  petty 
thievery  and  breakage  by  youngsters  under 
18.  and  more  daring  and  potentially  danger- 
ous depredations  by  slightly  older  groups. 

The  experiences  of  a  merchant  In  Con- 
gress Heights  shows  how  the  older  groups 
work. 

"They  come  In  bunches  of  10  or  11,  like  a 
football  team."  explained  a  liquor  dealer. 
"They  say.  "Give  me  a  pint  of  gin.'  So  you 
give  them  a  pint  of  gin.  Then  they  say,  'Put 
it  in  a  bag.  So  you  put  it  In  a  bag.  Then 
they  throw  three  cents  on  the  counter  and 
walk  out. 


"I  know  who  they  are.  but  what  can  you 
do?  Do  you  call  this  law  and  order?  An- 
archy!" 

The  man  who  recounted  that  Incident 
spoke  In  a  whisper  in  the  back  of  his  store 

"They  already  know  you're  here."  he  said! 
"They  know."  Clearly  he  lives  his  life  in 
fear. 

The  police  know  about  such  Incidents,  but 
can  do  little  about  them. 

"We  had  one  store  owner  call  us  after  a 
bunch  of  kids  walked  into  his  place  and 
started  grabbing  merchandise,"  said  Capt. 
Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  commander  of  the 
11th  Police  Precinct.  "From  what  he  told 
us  we  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  who  the 
kids  were.  I  told  him  he  should  keep  an  eye 
out  for  them  and  when  he  saw  one  of  them 
to  call  us  and  we'd  have  him  arrested. 

"But  this  man  was  terrified.  He  wouldn't 
do  It.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  to  rely 
on  the  citizens  for  help." 

As  the  policeman  pointed  out,  fear  Is  a  po- 
tent weapon  across  the  Anacostla  River. 

"Suppose  a  group  of  kids  walks  Into  some 
store  where  they  know  they  have  a  certain 
merchant  scared,"  Capt.  Davis  said.  "They 
Just  go  around  the  place  packing  up  bottles 
of  whiskey.  They  don't  use  a  gun;  they  may 
not  even  utter  a  single  word  that  can  be 
construed  as  a  threat." 

SENSELESS   DESTRUCTION 

Such  pilfering  Is  a  problem,  but  a  worse 
one  Is  sheer,  senseless  destruction:  Windows, 
doors,  counters,  broken  time  and  again  at 
night,  sometimes  even  In  broad  daylight, 
by  stones,  sticks  or  B-B  guns. 

Take  the  experience  of  James  Shortley,  the 
manager  of  an  AAMCO  auto  repair  shop  on 
Kenllworth  Avenue. 

He  opened  the  shop  a  year  ago  In  October, 
he  said,  after  looking  for  weeks  for  the  right 
place.  He  thought  he  had  found  It  In  Kenll- 
worth. The  area  appeared  quiet  and,  with 
the  Anacostla  Freeway  nearby,  he  believed 
he  would  have  a  good  business. 

His  problems  began  with  break-Ins  during 
the  first  two  months.  Then  the  windows 
were  broken  out.  Cars  were  stolen  right 
from  his  parking  lot.  Others  were  stripped 
of  batteries,  tires,  even  motors,  in  daylight. 

"We've  got  nothing  but  trouble  here." 
Shortley  said.  "I  was  Insured  and  they  can- 
celed everything — the  whole  shooting  match. 
I  had  a  new  policy  rewritten,  but  you  can't 
get  glass  insurance  out  here;  it  isn't  avail- 
able. I've  replaced  all  the  windows  out 
front  twice.  There  are  seven  double  win- 
dows, and  now  I've  got  wood  In  them,  and 
they  won't  break  that. 

"God  knows,  I  never  Imagined  It  would 
be  this  way  when  I  started  out  here.  And 
it's  hard  to  live  with,  I'll  tell  you.  For  In- 
stance, when  I  go  home  for  a  long  weekend 
I  know  something's  going  to  happen.  I  Just 
know  it. 

"It's  been  pretty  rough  these  last  couple 
of  months,  but  It  can't  get  any  worse  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

Now  Shortley  has  a  vicious-sounding  police 
dog  In  the  shop  all  the  time.  At  night,  the 
dog  roams  the  building  unleashed.  Shortley 
says  the  dog  has  helped  to  curb  break-Ins, 
biit  not  thefts  outside  or  smashed  doors  and 
signs. 

MUTUAL  ILL  WILL 

The  merchants  are  not  only  fearful  and 
■frustrated;  they  are  angry.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  talk  of  vigilante  groups.  Some 
store  owners  say  they  have  purchased  pistols 
and  are  prepared  to  use  them. 

In  some  areas  the  store  owners  have  Joined 
together  to  hire  a  private  security  guard  to 
patrol  their  properties  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening.  A  shopping  center  on 
Wheeler  Road.  In  Far  Southeast,  has  such 
a  guard  now,  and  while  he  appears  to  have 
had  some  success  In  curbing  vandalism,  his 
presence  has  heightened  tensions. 

The  security  guards  wear  blue  uniforms,  a 
badge,  and  sometimes  a  D.C.  insignia,  mak- 
ing It  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  regular 


nnUce  But  the  residents  know  the  dlffer- 
Ince  and  they  resent  the  guards  even  more 
^an  they  resent  metropolitan  poUcemen. 
The  guards  reciprocate. 

"These  people  are  not  human  beings.  They 
are  animals.'  said  a  strapping  Negro  guard 
^  he  walked  down  the  sidewalk  on  a  Satur- 
day night  telling  people  to  move  on  and 
clear  the  doorways. 

What  the  people  said  about  him  cannot 
be  printed. 

The  mutual  111  will  underscores  the  present 
state  of  conununity  relations.  In  an  area 
of  low-income  tenants,  most  of  them  Negro, 
tension  between  the  merchants  and  cus- 
tomers is  always  a  factor.  That  is  especially 
true  across  the  river. 

on  the  surface,  there  seems  no  obvious 
racial  pattern  to  the  merchants'  problems. 
Negro  store  owners  suffer  along  with  whites. 
Most  of  the  owners,  however,  are  white,  and 
they  are  disUked  the  most  by  the  Negroes  of 
the  area.  It's  an  old  attitude,  and  an  old 
problem. 

"The  store  owner  is  the  guy  who  keeps 
them  down,"  said  one  resident.  "That's 
where  they  have  to  spend  their  money,  and 
those  are  the  people  who  have  all  the 
money." 

MERCHANTS   CBITICIZED 


Another  Negro,  a  poverty  program  em- 
ploye working  across  the  river,  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  merchants. 

"Maybe  If  the  businessmen,  with  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  used  their  In- 
telligence to  get  better  relations  with  the 
kids  and  the  community  Instead  of  knock- 
ing them,  maybe  then  we  could  solve  these 
problems.  I  think  the  businessmen  are  too 
negative.  If  the  businessmen  would  have 
a  conference  on  how  to  Improve  this  com- 
munity instead  of  saying  they're  all  no  damn 
good,  maybe  we  could  do  something. 

"Sure,  the  kids  are  throwing  things.  Sure, 
there  are  lots  with  an  attitude  of,  'Well, 
I'll  either  steal  something  or  throw  a  brick 
through  here.' 

"But  the  businessmen,  their  answer  to  all 
these  problems  of  'Negro  violence'  Is  they're 
no  damn  good.  You  would  get  the  Impres- 
Blon  that  no  white  kid  Is  bad.  There  are 
many  bad  white  kids.  But  It's  easy  to  hide 
them  behind  the  black  children.  This  has 
been  going  on  so  long  It's  useless  to  talk 
about  It. 

"They  have  white  kids  that  ride  the  bus 
to  Chevy  Chase  and  raise  as  much  hell  as 
Negroes  going  to  the  Far  Northeast,  but 
there's  the  power  structure  bit.  the  society 
bit  again.  And  so  they  say,  "They're  Just 
being  kids  and  letting  off  steam  where  the 
Negro  Is  being  violent.'  Many  young  Ne- 
groes are  aware  that  they  are  blamed  lor 
what  white  kids  do. 

"If  maybe  these  businessmen  would  give 
these  kids  a  Job  at  «1.25  an  hour,  maybe 
they  wouldn't  have  this  problem.  There 
must  be  some  place  where  they  can  find  these 
people  a  Job.  I'm  sure  If  they  were  employ- 
ing more  Negroes  in  their  stores  they 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  stealing  or 
breaking. 

"I  think  the  Negro  kid  of  today,  I  don't 
care  how  bad  he  Is,  If  you  can  convince  him 
that  you  are  concerned,  that  you  care  about 
him,  that  he  has  a  chance,  he  won't  let 
you  down.  The  businessman,  In  his  place  In 
society,  has  a  chance  to  save  some  of  them. 
You  know.  It's  not  the  kids'  fault  that  they're 
poor  any  more  than  it's  his  fault  that  he's 
rich." 

RESIDENTS    LOSE 

The  eventual  losers  are  the  residents  of 
the  troubled  areas,  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It.  Merchants  close  their  stores  and 
leave  when  they  can't  take  any  more;  the 
poor  remain,  Uvlng  In  an  area  deprived  of 
community  services. 

That  Is  what  has  happened  on  Kenllworth 
Avenue  where  the  drug  store,  grocery  store, 
meat  market,  delicatessen  have  closed,  and 


the  Safeway  supermarket,  the  only  remain- 
ing large  store,  closes  early  at  night. 

"I've  got  to  wait  until  9  the  next  morning 
or  get  on  a  bus  and  ride  all  the  way  down  to  H 
Street  for  a  loaf  of  bread,"  said  Mrs.  Ernestine 
Watson,  a  35-year-old  mother  of  four  who 
lives  in  the  Kenllworth  Courts  public  hous- 
ing project  there.    "We  need  a  drugstore  and 
a  five  and  dime  store." 
Others  echo  her  complaint. 
"I  think  it's  really  bad  here  because  every- 
one needs  a  drugstore  in  case  the  kids  get 
sick,"  said  a  man.    "You  got  to  walk  so  far 
to  a  store  and  there  Is  bad  transportation." 
"Why.  we  can't  even  get  a  Bandaid  out 
here."  said  a  mother  of  five.  "My  finger  hurts 
and  you  can't  get  a  Bandaid." 
Still  another  mother  said: 
"When  the  kids  get  sick  you  can't  go  run- 
ning way  over  to  Minnesota  Avenue  for  a 
little  aspirin." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  expressions  of 
what  Is  happening  across  the  river  came  from 
Yates  B.  McCorkle,  a  former  star  college  foot- 
ball player,  later  a  semlpro,  and  now  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  D.C.  Recreation  Depart- 
ment's Youth  Center  at  Kenllworth  Courts. 

"I  was  going  to  the  Safeway  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  to  ask  for  a  donation  to 
the  youth  center,"  McCorkle  said,  "and  as  I 
got  down  there  I  saw  a  workman  putting  In 
new  window  panes.  They  had  been  broken 
out  the  night  before.  And  I  Just  couldn't  go 
Inside  and  ask  that  man  for  a  donation.  I 
Just  kept  on  walking  by." 


A  Merchant  Tells  What  It's  Like 
{Raymond  W.  Branch,  52,  opened  his  carry- 
out  shop,  the  Bar-20,  in  the  1500  block  of 
Kenilworth  Avenue  NE  in  1958.  For  a  while, 
he  prospered;  then  he  began  to  experience 
trouble.  He  tells  here,  in  a  partial  transcript 
of  a  tape-recorded  interview,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  his  business  since  then:) 

"I  had  a  lot  of  adult  business,  but  now 
mostly  I  have  kids'  business.  Due  to  the 
harassing.  I  would  call  It,  which  people  didn't 
want  to  be  harassed,  we  Just  lost  that  type 
of  business. 

"You  started  with  trouble  like  teenagers 
hanging  around.  The  next  thing  was  when 
customers  come,  and  If  they  left  an  Item, 
when  they  got  back  It's  gone.  If  anybody 
said  anything  to  the  kids  It  was  always,  you 
know  a  big  confusion.  So  consequently, 
the  customers  Just  don't  come  back  any  more. 
The  teenagers  would  threaten  them  If  they 
didn't  like  what  the  customers  were  saying 
to  them. 

"They  would  say,  'Loan  me  a  quarter. 
They  never  seen  the  man  before.  Just  walk 
right  up  to  him  and  say,  'Loan  me  a  quarter." 
And  If  the  man  acts  anyways  like  he  resents 
It  then  there's  an  argument.  Then,  when  an 
argument  starts  with  one,  well,  you  know, 
It's  20  of  them. 

try  to  get  them  out 
"You  always  try  to  get  them  out  of  the 
store.  That's  number  one.  You  try  to 
protect  the  customer.  You  say,  'Come  on,' 
Uke  you  were  going  to  walk  with  him  to  his 
car  If  they  don't  stop  you.  But  they  cause 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble  this  way.  .  .  . 

"Those  windows  were  broke  out  about  five 
times.  And  every  time  they  were  broke  it 
was  $150.  So  I  had  them  broke  down  Into 
12  sections.  Smaller  windows  In  small  sec- 
tions. So  that  If  Just  one  of  them  were 
broken  it  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
18  or  20  dollars.  This  Is  providing  it  ain't 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday.  If  it's  $20  on 
Monday,  It's  $30  on  Sunday.  It's  always 
time-and-a-half  If  they  have  to  put  them  in 
at  night  or  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

"It's  not  so  much  robbery  or  snatching 
here  There's  robbery,  too.  but  it's  one  of 
those  things  that's  not  hitting  the  people 
In  neighborhood  so  much.  It's  the  people 
who  are  In  business— their  customers— that's 
getting  hit  hardest. 


YOTJ  can  feel  TROtJBLE 

"Just   Uke   last    Saturday   night   past.     A 
man  from  Delaware,  he  stopped  In.    He  said 
he'd  been  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  to  get  some  plans 
to  build  some  trailers  and  he  stopped  here 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  at  my  place.     I  was 
here.    And  these  kids  was  In  the  store,  about 
six  of  them.    I  was  in  the  back  of  the  store. 
"I  walked  to  the  front  of  the  store.    You 
can   always  feel  when  something  happens, 
when  something's  going  on.    When  I  walked 
In  the  front  of  the  store,  they  rushed  out 
front  and  the  man  finished  his  coffee  and 
went  out  right  behind,  about  15  or  20  seconds 
after.    And  he  comes  right  back  and  says  his 
three  suits,  a  briefcase,  and  his  suitcase  has 
gone  from  his  car.    And  he  looked  down  the 
street  and  the  boys  was  running  with  the 
suits  and  they  drop  the  suitcase,  but  not  his 
briefcase  where  he  had  his  plans  in  it  to 
build  these  trucks.     Then  he  left  his  name 
and  his  address  and  told  me  if  I  get  his  brief- 
case back  to  give  him  a  ring  collect.     He 
wouldn't  worry  about  his  suits,  but  he  was 
worried  more  about  his  plans. 

"So,  ordinarily,  you  would  lose  any  cus- 
tomer that  this  would  happen  to. 

THEY  STARTED  TOUNO 

"My  feeling  Is  It's  something  Uke  they 
started  when  they  were  very  very  young,  and 
I  felt  like  they  had  no  means  of  getting  any- 
where. And  sometimes  this  Is  the  onllest 
way  they  have  means  of  eating.  Because 
sometimes  when  they  can't  find  anything  to 
take  that's  with  any  value  to  It.  they'll  come 
m  an'  order  a  sandwich  and  run  out  without 
paying  for  It. 

"In  a  case  Uke  that  you  try  to  catch  them 
and  talk  to  them— If  he  Is  one  of  the  smaller 
ones — anywhere  from  8  to  14  or  15.  But  If 
they  are  18,  17  or  16,  It's  hardly  any  use  of 
saying  anything  to  'em. 

"I  have  actually  pinpointed  some  of  them 
to  the  police.  For  Instance,  the  police  caught 
one  who  had  broken  into  the  Jukebox— my 
Jukebox  In  my  store.  And  the  poUce  catch 
him  and  take  him  to  the  precinct.  Now 
when  his  parents  come  to  the  precinct,  she 
says  that  'The  giris  (who  were  In  the  store) 
don't  know  whether  It  was  my  boy  or  not.' 
So  the  police  says,  'Well.  I'm  not  worried 
about  the  girls;  I  seen  him  myself.'  But  this 
Is  Just  about  the  only  thing  that  happens 
to  the  boy.  He  Is  released  to  his  parents. 
And  that's  all.    Over  and  over. 


RESENT  COMPLAINTS 

"I  have  never  complained  to  a  parent  yet 
who  would  agree,  who  didn't  show  some  re- 
sentment, when  you  say  it's  their  child  doing 
something  wrong. 

"For  instance,  a  kid  threw  a  rock  through 
my  car  windshield  parked  on  the  lot.  And 
next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  shop  to 
get  the  windshield  put  In.  On  my  way,  these 
kids  were  getting  out  of  school,  on  the  way 
home  to  lunch.  A  little,  small  fellow,  he  must 
have  been  8  or  9  vears  old  at  most.  I'm  look- 
ing right  at  him.  and  he  threw  a  rock  through 
the  side  window  of  my  car.  So  I  backed  up. 
catched  him  put  him  In  the  car.  Asked  him 
where  he  lived.  He  told  me.  So  I  took  him 
home  to  his  mother.  She  says.  'I  believe  he 
did  It  because  I'm  always  after  him  about 
throwing  rock.'  But  when  his  father  came 
home,  she  would  get  her  husband  to  get  In 
touch  with  me. 

"So  he  called  that  evening  about  5  or  6 
o'clock.  Told  me  he  was  the  kid's  lather, 
but  he  didn't  Uke  the  way  I  manhandled 
his  son.  Said  I  had  no  right  to  put  my  hands 
on  him.  So  what  do  you  do  about  that? 
Really,  It  makes  you  so  disgusted,  you  Just 
don't  say  nothing.  He  couldn't  have  been 
over  8  or  9. 

INSURANCE  COST  DOUBLES 

"You  pay  so  much  for  vandaUsm.  you  pay 
so  much  for  thefts,  you  pay  so  much  for  rob- 
bery that  you  get  to  the  point  where  you 
can't  even  pay  your  bills.    This  is  what  It 
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does  to  you.     Sooner  or  later  Itll 
out  of  business. 

"All  of  my  Insurance  was  cancele^ 
rewrote  at  a  double  premium.    I 
why.    Too  much  of  a  loss,  I  guess 
they  did  It. 

"It's  very  hard  to  keep  help  for 
reason  of  the  way  the  teen-agers 
way  they  talk  to  the  counter  girls 
girls  really  can't  control  them 
I  leave,  this  Is  when  they  start, 
maybe,  wait  across  the  street,  but 
watch  and  the  minute  I  leave  If  thi  i 
something   to   them   they   will 
going-over — In  language. 

"Then  you  have  the  problem 
cant  put  anything  within  reach 
tomer.     Like,  carry-out  shops  haVe 
been  one  of  those  things  where  yo\i 
talu  Items  on  the  counter.    Like 
cake  or  a  soda  machine.    But  ther^ 
put  nothing  on  the  counter.    And 
get  to  the  point  where  they  come 
ring  the  cash  register. 
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NOT   ENOUGH   POLICE 
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"When  the  counter  girl  turns 
they  stands  on  the  footstool  up  on 
tei-  and  they  Just  lean  over  and 
on  the  register  until  the  drawer 
Even  like  the  cigarette  machine 
broken  in  several  times,  but  the 
closed.     They'll  break  In  It  right 
girl  Is  looking  at  them. 

"Well,  you  dont  have  enough 
then  again  sometimes  you  may  call 
say  they  don't  have  a  foot  man  for 
If  you  don't  have  a  foot  man  for 
maybe  a  car  stops  by  once  or  twlc^ 
hours. 

"The  police  are  doing  as  good 
they    can    possibly    do    under    th« 
stances.    Meaning,  if  they  are  luclfy 
to  catch  one  like  they  caught 
jukebox,  I  mean  nothing  happens 

"The  only  solution  that  I  think 
helpful  Is  that  if  one  of  these  kids 
something,  they  should  be  punlshei 
the  kids  over  there  Is  not  bad. 
Is  not  destructive.    But  you  have 
that's  not  destructive  and  so  man* 
goes   and   throws   that   all   of   th^m 
destructive.  .  .  . 

"Now,  I'm  lost  when  you  ask 
takes  to  help  them.  All  I  can 
what's  It's  like,  what  hoe  happened 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eveilng  Star, 

Jan.  18,  1967) 
Across  thk  Rivir — 3:  The  Pubi.i( 
Islands  or  Despair 
(By  HayT>es  Johnson.  Star  staff^lter) 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about 
Green  public  housing  development 
Is  still  standing.     It  must  also  be 
It  Is  a  disgrace  to  Washington. 

Valley  G.een.  across  the  Anacosila  In  the 
Far  Southeast.  Is  a  place  of  lawlessness  and 
neglect,  fear  and  haired,  destruction  and 
louiing.  Its  problems  cannot  be  ( verstated 
There,  children  prey  upon  chlldmn,  adults 
upc.i  adults.  For  the  tenants  there  Is  no 
security,  no  protection  and,  one 
feel,  no  hope. 

"Last  Friday  night  there  was  s 
the  apartment  ne.xt  to  mine  and  I 
to  go  to  sleep,"  said  a  mother  of 
dren.  They  started  fighting  1 
then  they  went  outside,  right  oiitslde  my 
window,  and  they  started  flrlngj  shots.  I 
was  afraid  to  go  to  the  window,  e^en.  Two 
times  they  did  that.  They  went  back  inside 
and  started  fighting  again  and  ^hen  they 
go  outside  and  start  shooting  ag^ln. 

"I  was  scared  to  death,  of  cout-se.  and  I 
was  afraid  for  my  kids.  I'm  on  the  ground 
floor  and  they  was  right  outside  tie  window 
and  the  violence  was  outside  an^  It  could 
come  right  In  and  get  me. 
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"It's  bad  when  you're  afraid  to 
to  go  to  sleep  at  night.    It's  llk« 


lands  (an  adjoining  public  housinjg  project) 
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when  all  the  apartments  was  catching  fire 
and  my  friend's  girls  got  burned  up.  It's 
bad  to  have  a  place  you  call  home  and  you're 
afraid  to  lay  down  your  head." 

Valley  Green  is  no  special  Island  of  de- 
spair. Nearby  are  other  housing  projects, 
both  public  and  private,  wearing  the  same 
look — drab  slabs  on  a  drab  landscape — and 
containing  the  same  problems.  Broken  win- 
dows, looted  mailboxes,  smashed  fixtures, 
terrifying  sounds  In  the  night — all  these 
are  part  of  the  way  of  life  In  the  trouble 
spots  Across  the  River. 

Two  generalizations  can  be  made  about 
public  housing  projects  studied  during  the 
preparation  of  these  articles: 

First,  the  people  who  live  In  them  hate 
them — with  good  reason. 

Second,  there  Is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  planning  and  administering 
of  the  units. 

Public  housing  always  has  been  a  vexatlovis 
problem  In  Washington.  It  throws  together 
large  numbers  of  people,  all  of  them  poor. 
In  areas  away  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Many  of  these  people  reinforce  each  other's 
problems  and  behavioral  patterns.  As  a 
group,  they  also  form  the  true  dispossessed 
of  Washington. 

In  the  projects,  families  without  fathers 
are  the  rule.  They  are  large  families,  most 
of  them  dependent  on  welfare  for  a  living. 
Many  of  them  have  been  uprooted  and  forced 
to  move  from  other  areas  of  the  city  by  urban 
renewal  or  freeways.  At  Valley  Green,  for 
example,  nearly  all  the  100  families  who 
moved  there  when  It  became  public  housing 
had  been  displaced  and  were  given  housing 
priorities  because  relocation  officials  could 
do  nothing  for  them.  In  fiscal  1966,  of  the 
196  housing  priority  families  needing  four 
or  five  bedrooms,  nearly  half  went  to  Valley 
Green. 

Thus,  that  project  became  a  focal  point 
for  problem  families  in  an  area  that  already 
had  substantial  housing  problems. 

Complicating  the  plctvue  is  another  fact 
The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
(NCHA)  always  has  been — and  still  Is — timid 
about  tackling  the  social  problems  of  the 
people  it  serves. 

Housing  officials  can  point  to  nximerous 
difficulties  In  their  path — lack  of  funds,  the 
complications  of  dealing  with  Congress,  the 
necessity  to  build  a  maximum  number  of 
units  at  the  lowest  price  on  the  cheapest 
land  available,  disagreement  over  which  pub- 
lic agency  should  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing community  services,  employment,  health, 
recreation. 

They  can  point  to  their  awareness  of  sound 
planning  principles — and  also  their  diffi- 
culties in  applying  these  principles. 

But  what  emerges  most  strongly  from  talks 
with  these  officials,  and  from  a  review  of  the 
record.  Is  that  planning  for  public  housing 
over  the  years  has  been,  at  best,  fitful.  More 
Important,  there  apparently  has  been  no 
real  recognition  that  the  system  just  doesn't 
work  in  its  present  form. 

Consider  again  Valley  Green,  a  collection 
of  four-story  walk-ups  stretching  back  from 
Wheeler  Road  SE  and  facing  on  numeroiis 
small  and  dreary  courts.  Until  1964,  Valley 
Green  was  operated  privately:  then,  over 
vigorous  protests  from  Integrated  neighbor- 
hood groups.  It  was  converted  to  350  public 
hovislng  units  for  large  families. 

The  neighborhood,  bounded  by  St.  Eliza- 
beths mental  hospital.  Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 
the  Anacostla  River,  and  the  Maryland  line, 
already  contained  a  large  number  of  public 
and  low-Income  private  housing  units.  Val- 
ley Green  added  more. 

A  father — a  rarity  In  the  project — who 
works  for  the  Treasury  Department  at  night, 
described  what  has  happened  since  then. 

"It's  getting  worse  since  they  made  this 
place  public  housing,"  said  Vadon  McDowell, 
28,  a  Negro.  "And  I  say  this  destruction  of 
the  buildings  don't  make  sense.  I'll  tell  you, 
I  can  understand  why  the  government  don't 


have  the  money  to  help  them  because  they 
tear  it  up.  I  figure  it  comes  from  the  par- 
ents. If  the  parents  can't  stop  it  nothing 
can.  The  mothers  is  either  afraid  or  don't 
care.  Children  roam  the  streets  unsuper- 
vised as  late  as  2  a.m. 

TRANSFERS   UNAVAILABLE 

"Now  I  went  through  this  Korean  con- 
flict.  You  think  I'd  be  afraid  of  these  peo- 
ple? No  sir,  I'm  not  afraid.  But  It  just 
don't  make  sense  to  live  in  a  world  like  thl« 
and  that's  why  I'm  getting  out." 

Others  Interviewed  over  a  six-week  period 
said  essentially  the  same  thing.  Many  moth- 
ers want  to  leave,  but  cannot.  There  are  no 
transfers  available,  and,  because  of  econom- 
ics, they  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Residents  who  lived  there  In  1964  when  It 
was  a  private  project  claim  there  has  been 
a  decline  In  services  since  the  government 
took  over.  Before,  they  say,  the  garbage  was 
collected  seven  days  a  week.  Now,  It  Is  only 
picked  up  twice  a  week.  Before,  there  were 
two  security  guards  on  patrol  at  night,  mak- 
ing the  area  safer  and  keeping  children  in- 
side. Now  there  are  no  guards.  Before,  the 
maintenance  work  was  better.  Now  It  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  get  repairs. 

NCHA  gives  a  variety  of  answers. 

On  the  question  of  security,  all  the  housing 
authority  personnel  in  that  section — NCHA's 
Area  9 — work  regular  daytime  hours.  There 
Is  no  resident  manager.  Maintenance  men 
might  work  at  night  on  an  overtime  basis  to 
make  specific  emergency  repairs,  but  they 
are  not  there  to  serve  as  police. 

Edward  Aronov,  the  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  NCHA;  Harvey  Everett,  director  ol 
management,  and  other  officials  say  the  au- 
thority is  not  budgeted  to  provide  a  place 
like  Valley  Green  with  adequate  protection. 
One  man  estimated  Valley  Green  alone  would 
need  at  least  10  men  on  night-time  patrols. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  all  the  projects. 
Everett  said,  "It  would  probably  cost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

On  the  question  of  garbage  collection, 
there  is  an  odd  regulation  that  says  If  a  proj- 
ect has  Individual  heating  units  the  city 
provides  pickup.  Where  there  Is  central 
heating,  NCHA  must  pay.  The  procedure 
then  Is  for  NCHA  to  Invite  bids  by  private 
trash  firms.  At  most  projects,  two  pickups 
a  week  are  arranged.  At  Valley  Green,  the 
officials  maintain.  It  Is  picked  up  six  times 
a  week.  If  that  Is  so,  then  the  residents  are 
wrong. 

FEELJNO   or  DESOLATION 

After  going  to  the  Valley  Green  area  day 
and  night  for  the  six-week  period,  one  comes 
away  with  a  feeling  that  no  one  is  supervis- 
ing the  buildings.  As  only  one  small  exam- 
ple. In  front  of  one  of  the  apartments  stands 
a  trailer  truck,  rusting  in  the  rain.  It  has 
been  standing  there  for  a  year,  residents  say. 
No  one  seems  to  know  why  It  and  other 
abandoned  vehicles  have  not  been  removed. 

The  most  vivid  impression  of  Valley  Green 
is  its  feeling  of  desolation.  There  are  vir- 
tually no  doors  left  on  the  entrance  hallways, 
and  on  the  upper  landings  the  large  glass 
frames  have  been  completely  broken  out.  At 
night,  there  are  few  hall  lights.  Then,  Valley 
Green  Is  dark  and  dangerous.  In  the  day- 
time. It  is  merely  depressing. 

Out  of  350  apartments  109  are  vacant— 
the  result  of  vandalism.  By  last  summer,  the 
destruction  clearly  was  getting  out  of  hand. 

"There  has  been  a  drastic  change  out  here," 
said  James  Wentz,  the  hard-working  former 
investigator  for  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  who  took  over  as  Area  9 
manager  last  summer. 

"The  situation  Is  now  far  beyond  normal 
management  and  maintenance  problems. 
This  used  to  be  a  private  development.  The 
construction  wasn't  the  best,  but  at  least 
it  had  a  good  appearance.  Now  It  has  every 
appearance  of  a  slum  area.  As  recently  as 
last  summer  there  was  glass  In  the  first-floor 
front  windows  and  there  were  doors.  Now 
there  is  little  glass  and  few  doors. 


■This  problem  was  what  to  do  about  hous- 
iDjj  for  large  families.  So  NCHA  experl- 
^nted  at  Valley  Green.  Now,  with  the 
number  of  chUdren  in  each  apartment,  the 
Diace  has  become  an  attraction  for  other 
TOung  people.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  they  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  especially  at  nights  and  on  weekends. 

"Now  I'm  not  saying  all  the  trouble  comes 
from  outsiders.  Many  of  the  people  living 
here  have  lost  sight  of  the  thought,  'This 
Ig  our  home.'  There  Is  a  strong  feeling  In  the 
air  that  you  can  do  anything  to  hurt  govern- 
ment property,  and  it  Is  all  right.  And 
there  Is  also  the  feeling  in  the  air  that  the 
authorities  are  taking  It  easy.  At  night  the 
police  come  out  here,  and  they  are  as  cau- 
tious as  possible." 

At  Valley  Green,  the  damage  is  so  great, 
80  frequent  and  so  extensive  that  the  main- 
tenance men  cannot  really  tell  new  break- 
age from  old. 

BUT  WE   ABE    TRYING 

"So  many  things  are  happening  that  we 
can't  get  to  them  fast  enough,"  said  WUber 
Branch,  the  maintenance  supervisor  for  that 
area.  "We  are  trying  to  keep  up.  I  think 
we  are  falling  behind,  but  we're  trying." 

Wentz  said  conditions  have  reached  the 
point  where  people  "don't  even  report  dam- 
age to  their  apartments.  They  are  accepting 
11.  They  know  what's  going  on,  but  they 
say  if  they  tell  us  where  it's  coming  from, 
theyll  get  their  own  apartments  smashed." 
Both  men  are  dismayed  by  what's  hap- 
pening. Branch,  In  particular,  seems 
stunned.  He  and  the  30  men  under  him 
cannot  keep  up.  "We  thought  it  would  get 
better  after  the  summer,"  he  said.  "Instead, 
It  has  gotten  worse." 

It  was  during  the  summer  that  Branch's 
crews  began  boarding  windows  of  vacant 
apartments.  They  went  from  the  first  floor 
up.  By  the  time  they  got  to  the  top  floors 
not  long  ago,  the  boarding  on  the  flrst  floor 
had  begun  to  disappear.  Then  they  ran  out 
of  plywood.  Three  hundred  sheets  had  been 
on  hand  in  July.  Now  two  more  shipments 
of  72  sheets  apiece  have  arrived  and  the 
boarding  will  resume. 

At  various  times,  Wentz  said,  he  htw  had 
50  apartments  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they 
were  damaged  before  families  could  be  moved 
In.  So  the  would-be  tenants  had  to  go  back 
on  the  waiting  list. 

The  oldest  public  housing  project  In  the 
Valley  Green  section.  Highland,  was  built 
during  World  War  II  to  house  naval  per- 
sonnel. Five  years  ago,  the  housing  author- 
ity began  replacing  and  repairing  those 
buildings  to  correct  flre  hazards.  That  work 
was  accelerated  after  two  fires  in  recent  years 
killed  several  children. 

Today,  109  families  live  In  Highland,  while 
work  continues  on  26  buildings  with  nearly 
100  more  units.  With  so  many  vacant  build- 
ings. Highland,  too,  has  serious  vandalism 
problems — though  not  of  the  magnitude  of 
Valley  Green.  A  possible  explanation  might 
be  that  the  families  are  smaller. 

Another  public  housing  project.  Highland 
Addition,  lies  between  Valley  Green  and 
Highland.  It  contains  246  units,  nearly  all 
of  them  occupied.  While  the  maintenance 
and  vandalism  problems  are  troublesome, 
they  are  not  as  bad  as  at  Valley  Green. 

LEASING    MORE   APARTMENTS 

Across  the  street,  also  adjoining  Valley 
Green,  Is  a  complex  of  private  apartments. 
High  Point,  Bamaby  Terrace  and  Sky  Tower. 

Now,  the  housing  authority  Is  beginning  to 
lease  apartments  there  for  Its  public  housing 
tenants.  Why,  when  NCHA  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  over-all  problems  there.  It  adds  still  more 
tenants  to  a  troubled  area  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily answered. 

John  P.  Walsh,  Jr.,  the  manager  of  those 
private  apartments,  says  difficulties  are  "get- 
ting worse."  As  an  example,  he  said  that  for 
the  month  of  November  he  ordered  500  new 


window  panes  for  the  579  units  In  the  de- 
velopment. 
Thefts   and  destruction  are  common,  he 

said. 

"They  tear  up  everything.  We  replace  the 
locks  left  and  right.  They  swing  on  the 
pipes  and  break  them.  They  tear  out  the 
panels.  They  take  the  doors  off  the  hinges, 
and  cut  holes  big  enough  for  you  to  put  your 
fist  through  on  these  hollow  steel  metal 
doors.  One  and  a  half  months  ago  they 
totally  destroyed  80  percent  of  the  laundry 
machines.  They  turned  them  upside  down 
and  took  the  coin  boxes  off  the  washers  and 
dryers."  ^  _,^. 

Now  the  coin  lx)xes  are  covered  with  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  steel  plate  attached  to 
concrete  posts  sunk  In  the  floor. 

Valley  Green  and  the  other  housing  de- 
velopments stand  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
two  areas  already  examined  in  earlier  ar- 
ticles m  this  series.  The  other  section,  also 
across  the  Anacostla,  is  in  Kenllworth  In  the 
Far  Northeast.  There,  the  same  general 
problems  are  evident. 

Across  the  street  from  a  group  of  boarded- 
up  stores  described  earlier  Is  Kenllworth 
Courts,  a  public  housing  project.  A  com- 
bination of  row  houses  and  four-story  walk- 
up  apartments,  it  contains  422  units,  of 
which  only  a  handful  are  vacant.  In  com- 
mon with  the  project  to  the  south,  the  fam- 
ilies are  large  and  there  are  few  men. 

Unlike  Southeast,  where  the  apartment 
projects  are  stacked  row  on  row,  Kenllworth 
Courts  is  a  study  in  Isolation.  In  the  front 
is  Kenllworth  Avenue;  on  all  the  other  sides 
are  woodland,  the  aquatic  gardens,  and  the 
Anacostla  River.  Behind  the  apartments,  on 
the  strip  of  open  land  between  the  woods 
and  the  river,  is  the  Kenllworth  dump. 

Still,  physically,  Kenllworth  Court  ap- 
pears in  far  better  condition.  The  exteriors 
are  neat,  there  Is  some  grass.  But  inside  the 
larger  apartments  the  same  old  problems 
are  evident. 

"We  have  problems  of  window  breakage, 
flre  extinguishers  disappearing,  and  damage 
to  equipment  In  storage  rooms,"  said  Edwin 
Gardner,  NCHA's  Area  11  manager. 

Damage  In  the  last  year  has  been  greater 
than  at  any  time  before,  Gardner  said. 
"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  trend  among 
young  people  to  lose  respect  for  authority." 
He  readily  concedes  that  Kenllworth  Court 
tenants,  mostly  the  young,  have  been  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  damage  and  pilferage 
at  business  establishments  across  the  street. 
As  always,  the  tenants  themselves  express 
the  most  discontent. 

"This  Is  the  only  neighborhood  where  it 
appears  the  police  are  afraid  of  the  children," 
said  a  35-year-old  mother  of  four  Interviewed 
in  her  sparsely  furnished  living  room. 
"There's  no  police  protection  out  here. 
Right  here  in  my  hall  fixe  kids  beat  up  a 
little  boy.  He  was  beat  up  and  had  his  coat 
taken.  He  was  afraid  to  say  he'd  been  robbed 
of  a  genuine  leather  coat.  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  people  aren't  depending  on  police 
to  protect  them  out  here." 

CITES    GAMBLING    PROBLEM 

She,  like  others,  said  that  gambling  Is  a 
major  problem. 

"Every  night  men  gamble  in  the  haiis. 
The  quarters  hit  the  cement  so  hard  that  I 
can  hear  it  in  the  last  bedroom  in  here.  Half 
the  night  in  the  street  people  are  screaming 
at  the  top  of  their  voices." 

Then  she  said: 

"I've  always  maintained  that  this  la  the 
worst  place  on  God's  earth  to  live." 

Her  words  help  to  explain  why  James 
Wentz,  the  housing  manager  In  the  South- 
east, is  talking  about  "a  feeling  of  rebeUlon 
out  here." 

"There  are  regulations,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  enforced,"  Wentz  says.  "This  soft 
patting  on  the  shoulder  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  away  with.  At  the  same  time  we're 
going  to  have  to  build  something  of  a  com- 
munity out  here.    We  need  things  like  ade- 


quate recreation,  but  that  might  take  two 
years. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  now. 

THE    COST    or    VANDALISM 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the 
full  cost  of  vandaUsm  and  desUuctlon  at 
Valley  Green  public  housing  project.  But 
here  are  some  clues: 

In  July,  30  boxes  of  large  panes  of  glass,  six 
sheets  to  a  box,  at  $14  a  box  were  requisi- 
tioned as  well  as  several  dozen  smaller  boxes, 
12  sheets  to  a  box,  at  the  same  price.  Today, 
only  a  few  boxes  are  left.  On  some  days, 
eight  to  10  panes  of  glass  are  replaced.  One 
hundred  new  Doxes  are  being  ordered. 

In  July,  there  are  spare  500  mail  box  locks 
and  100  maU  box  doors  on  hand.  They  are 
nearly  gone  and  200  more  locks,  at  a  $1 
apiece,  and  150  doors,  at  $2  apiece,  are  being 
ordered. 

On  Sept.  13,  an  order  was  placed  lor  200 
thermostats  at  $7.20  apiece.  There  are  not 
many  left. 

Last  summer,  there  were  1,200  hall  light 
bulbs  in  supply.  Another  1,200  were  pur- 
chased then.  A  new  order  Is  being  placed  for 
2,800  more.  Maintenance  men  have  been 
putting  in  60  hall  light  bulbs  a  day. 

About  50  wash  basins  are  needed  to  replace 
those  broken  In  vandalized  apartments.  Or- 
ders have  been  placed  for  50  toilet  seats,  50 
flre  alarms,  and  150  flre  alarm  switches. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
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Across  the  Rivee — 4:  Crowded  Schools  and 
THE  Lure  op  the  Streets 
(By  Haynes  Johnson,  Star  Staff  Writer) 
During  school  hours,  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  groups  of  teen-agers  can  be  seen  walking 
the  streets  Across  the  River.    They  congre- 
gate on  comers,  sit  on  cars,  and  move  idly 
through  the  neighborhoods.    If  you  stop  and 
ask  one  what  school  he  goes  to,  often  the  an- 
swer will  be: 

"I   go   to   the   twilight   school." 
The  truth  Is.  their  school  Is  the  school  of 
the  streets.     It  teaches  hard  lessons. 

Truancy  is  corrmion  Across  the  River. 
Take  the  modernistic  Ballou  High.  In  the 
Congress  Heights  section  of  the  far  South- 
east, where  juvenile  vandalism  has  been 
examined  In  earlier  articles.  Absenteeism 
there  runs  from  15  to  20  percent  of  enroll- 
ment. That  means  250-300  teen-agers  from 
that  school  out  on  the  streets  every  day. 
They  are  unsupervised — and  uneducated. 
Their  futures  are  bleak.  Inevltebly,  they 
are  the  students  who  flnally  drop  out  of 
school  entirely  to  become  the  core  of  to- 
morrow's  adult  problems. 

Like  Washington  in  general,  the  schools 
Across  the  River  are  for  the  most  part  over- 
crowded and  understaffed.  In  the  far  South- 
east, in  fact  the  schools  are  the  most  over- 
crowded m  the  city.  They  have  been  that 
way  for  some  years.  They  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  popvUation. 

Figures  from  the  Congress  Heights  sec- 
tion provide  a  quick  picture  of  the  problem. 
Hart  Junior  High  School  has  nearly  2.000 
children  In  classrooms  designed  for  1,443. 
Hendley  Elementary  School  has  almost  1,500 
in  space  for  1,056  (including  four  classes  in 
the  auditorium).  Ballou  has  1,430,  when 
It  should  have  no  more  than  1,187. 

In  addition,  the  schools  experience  a  con- 
stant turnover  of  pupils,  another  reflection 
of  the  social  turmoil  of  the  area.  New  fam- 
Ules  move  In,  others  leave,  adding  to  dis- 
ruptive Influences  in  the  classrooms.  In 
the  flrst  eight  weeks  of  this  school  year,  for 
Instance,  more  than  700  students  were  af- 
fected by  moves  at  the  Hendley  School  alone. 
Two  hundred  fifty  students  left;  some  500 
entered. 

What  these  figures  only  Indicate  are  the 
problems  of  discipUne  and  behavior  which 
place  tremendous  burdens  on  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  behavior  of  the  streets  carries 
over  to  the  claaeroomB  and  corridors. 
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An  Incident  this  month  at 
High  was  Illustrative. 

After    class    one    day.    a    14- 
entered  the  lavatory  there.    She 
ed  by  five  or  six  older  girls, 
and  slashed  her  arm  with  a  razor 
October,  In  the  same  school,  a 
girl  was  stopped  on  her  way  to 
youth  demanding  money.    He  got 
snapped  the  girl's  arm.    Last  mon 
of  teen-age  boys  and  girls  swept 
Street    SE,    knocking    down 
child  they  met.    One  boy  tells  of 
and   having   his    glasses    smashed 
tell  of  beatings. 

And  every  day  at  Hart,  by  the 
accounts,  older  youths  shake 
ones  for  a  quarter  or  a  dime. 
beatings  if  their  demands  are  no  i 

Windows   are   broken,   lockers 
walls    are    decorated    with    profane 
Marker."     graffiti. 

Like  the  stores  of  the  troubled 
hoods,  many  schools  bear  the 
dence  of  vandalism.     Pieces  of 
place  the  broken  window  panes, 
of  1965,  280  broken  window  panel 
replaced  at  Hart  before  school 
fall,  the  figure  had  risen  to  350 
dalism  in  general  Is  "the  worst 
ing  to  the  head  custodian. 

None  of  this  means  that  the 
the  River  are  part  of  some  vast  " 
Jungle."    The    point   must    be 
that  the  troublemakers  are  only  a 
percentage;  that  teachers  and 
working  together;  that  hope  has 
for  today's  youth.     Still,  the 

Teachers,  understandably,  single 
trol  and  discipline  as  key  factorp 

"I  ask  a  student  as  nicely  as 
bring  up  her  paper,"  says  one  te 
she  tells  me  to  go  to  hell.    And 
them  laugh.    What  can  I  do?    I 
37  kids  to  the  office." 

A    DIFTERENT    PiStSPECTIvt: 

Students,  also  understandably, 
a  different  perspective. 

"TT'e  teachers  pick  on  students,"  said  a 
girl  who  attends  the  Roper  Ji^or  High 
School  In  the  Par  Northeast. 

"When  they  know  the  student 
anything,  they  pick  on  them.  S)  the  child 
fights  the  teacher  and  gets  suspeided.  The 
principal  doesnt  pay  any  attenllon  to  the 
students.  Just  to  the  teachers 

Such  expressions  of  mistrust  barely  begin 
to  illuminate  the  alienation  and 
often  overwhelming  sense  of  inadjequacy  felt 
by  so  many  children  from  large:  and  poor, 
families.  A  psychologist  may  saji  they  have 
no  sense  of  Identity;  that,  by  tMir  actions, 
they  are  craving  recognition,  demanding  to 
be  noticed.  [ 

In  their  own  words,  the  chllpren  often 
express  the  same  thought.  I 

"You  know."  said  one  youth,  when  asked 
why  fights  occur,  "you  walking'  down  the 
street  with  your  girl  or  some  ^ther  boys, 
and  one  of  them  say,  'Hey,  man,|  I  bet  that 

little  kid  can  beat  your .'    So. [maybe  you 

had  a  little  drink  and  you  don't  know  right 
then  what  to  say,  and  your  girljs  laughing 
and  so  you  gotta  hit  this  little  klf .  I  mean 
how  else  you  gonna  show  her?" 

And,  a  girl,  13: 

"Some  girl,  she  say,  'Ain't  yo\i  had  yo\ir 
baby   yet?'     And   all   the   other  |  girls,   they 
laugh.    So  she  says  it  some  mori 
you  gotta  show  her  you  a  woma: 

Students,  particularly  those  f: 
homes  and  low-Income  housln 
veal  a  feeling  of  inferiority  towan 
fortunate  classmates.  One  tetcher  teUs 
of  students  coming  to  her  and  iwhisperlng 
"I  haven't  got  a  father,"  after  slie  asks  the 
pupils  to  Invite  their  mothers  an(  I  fathers  to 
the  school.  A  mother  In  the  ViiUey  Green 
public  housing  development,  put 
way: 

"My  girl  doesn't  even  want  to 
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Cogney  (the  elementary  School)  because 
they  tell  her,  'Tour  mother  is  on  the  wel- 
fare.' They  go  to  school  with  the  middle 
class  and  the  upper  Income  and  they  laugh 
at  your  coat." 

And  a  poorly-dressed  teen-age  boy,  when 
asked  if  he  had  enough  warm  clothes  for 
winter,  laughed,  and  said  sharply: 

"No,  I  don't  need  that  damn  jacket.  I 
got  two  others." 

Those  children  are  still  In  school.  Then 
there  Is  someone  we  shall  call  Jimmy. 
That  is  not  his  real  name,  but  his  experience 
Is  all  too  real. 

Jimmy  is  18  now,  an  attractive  looking 
young  man.  He  had  attended  school  in 
Congress  Heights,  and  dropped  out  of  junior 
high.    When  asked  why,  he  said: 

"The  teacher  kept  throwing  a  whole  lot 
of  things  In  my  face.  They  talk  a  whole 
lot  of  trash.    They  had  to  keep  on  talking." 

On  further  questioning  he  said  the  teacher 
had  threatened  to  tell  the  students  "about 
how  I  got  locked  up,  how  bad  I  was,  how  I 
was  locked  up  for  being  bad." 

"Tell  the  truth,  Jimmy,"  his  mother  In- 
terrupted, and  then  explained,  "My  husband 
beated  me  and  he  (Jimmy)  accidentally 
killed  him." 

QTTIETLT     AND     CAStTALLY 

In  fact.  Jimmy  had  stabbed  the  man  to 
death.  Jimmy  was  13  at  the  time.  The 
man  was  his  stepfather;  his  own  father  died 
years  ago  and  he  has  no  memory  of  him. 
Now  a  dropout  at  age  18,  Jimmy  Uvea  in  a 
family  of  eight  other  children.  Two  of  the 
older  children  are  In  jail — one  charged  with 
bank  robbery,  the  other  with  rape.  And 
Jimmy  tells  you  he  doesn't  like  to  go  to 
downtown  Washington  because,  he  says  a 
friend  of  his  was  shot  and  killed  by  police 
there.  Another  friend,  aged  16,  also  was  shot 
and  killed  by  police,  Jimmy  says,  because 
"they  thought  he  had  a  gun  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  pipe." 

Jimmy  told  his  story  quietly  and  casually, 
as  If  acts  of  violence  were  ordinary  events. 
In  his  life,  they  have  been.  Yet  Jimmy  also 
says  that  he  doesn't  like  hearing  that  Con- 
gress Heights  Is  a  bad  place  to  live  (he  said 
that  before  these  articles  began  appearing) . 

With  a  sense  of  pride,  Jimmy  says: 

"Congress  Heights  Is  a  nice  place  to  live." 

The  schools  did  not  fall  Jimmy,  but  Jim- 
my Is  nevertheless  a  failure  before  he  Is  out 
of  his  teens. 

Another  boy,  also  18,  gave  this  picture  of 
his  life: 

"The  trouble  Is,  like  I'm  a  young  boy.  If 
I  had  some  place  to  go.  Like  a  pool  room, 
like  downtown  to  play,  but  what  we  got  to  do 
but  drink  more  and  go  to  D.C.  Jail.  How 
would  you  like  It  if  you  was  stuffed  down 
like  a  top  on  a  garbage  can? 

"Like  today.  I  goes  downtown  to  the  em- 
ployment office  to  see  about  plumbing  work 
and  the  woman  says  I  got  four  (police) 
records.  So  I  told  her,  'no  three  of  the 
records  was  beat.'  "They  may  be  beat,  but 
you  still  got  four  records,"  she  says.  So 
everywhere  you  go  you  can't  get  no  Job." 

He  returned  to  his  neighborhood  Across 
the  River,  and  spent  the  afternoon  inside  a 
laundromat  with  other  boys  and  older  men, 
"because,"  he  explained,  "It's  warm."  The 
rest  of  the  day,  he  stands  on  the  street 
corner  waiting,  he  says,  to  be  hired  for  odd 
jobs  in  the  neighborhood. 

"How  you  going  to  get  a  job  If  they  run 
you  off  the  corner,"  he  remarked,  after  po- 
lice told  him  and  others  to  move  on.  "And 
you  got  a  record.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
school  and  take  up  a  trade,  to  tell  you  the 
truth." 

One  of  the  problems,  nearly  everyone  will 
agree,  is  that  the  Jimmies  of  Washington, 
and  other  cities,  have  not  been  successfully 
reached  by  anyone — not  their  teachers,  their 
counselors,  and  most  certainly  not  their 
parents.   In  this  situation   the   schools   are 


expected  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  parents,  and  the  community.  But  ob- 
viously, the  schools  cannot.  They  are  doing 
everything  that  can  be  done,  given  things 
as  they  are  today. 

Last  month,  for  Instance,  the  Congress 
Heights  principals  wrote  an  appeal  to  D.c. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Carl  E.  Hansen 
requesting  a  full-time  nurse  for  each  ele- 
mentary school,  a  full-time  psychologist, 
and  one  or  more  social  workers  for  each 
school. 

Hansen  would  be  only  too  happy  to  fill 
the  request,  but  there  one  comes  back  to 
the  old  Washington  cycle  of  responsibility: 
Money  wasn't  available. 

After  talking  to  many  children  visiting 
schools  Across  the  River  in  preparation  for 
these  articles,  one  of  The  Star's  reporters 
was  strongly  reminded  of  a  passage  in  "David 
Copperfield,"  where  David  says,  "day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  nonth  after  month, 
I  was  coldly  neglected." 

TEACHERS,  REPORTER  MEET 

The  neglect  is  present  Across  the  River, 
and  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  it  is  not 
intentional.  No  one  is  more  aware  of  this 
than  the  teachers.  An  incident  yesterday 
sharply  underscored  that  fact. 

A  teacher  from  one  of  the  schools  there 
had  called  The  Star  to  say  that  while  what 
was  being  reported  was  "sad  but  true,"  she 
would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  a 
reporter  and  other  teachers.  The  meeting 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  with  eight 
teachers  and  the  principal  present.  It  was 
understood  neither  the  school  nor  the 
teachers  would  be  identified. 

After  an  hour  of  discussion,  several  points 
of  agreement  emerged.  First,  everyone  felt 
that  whatever  troubles  existed  stemmed 
from  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
children,  and  that  these  problems  could  be 
duplicated  in  other  areas  of  Washington— 
and  in  every  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
What  Intensifies  the  problems,  however,  In 
such  an  area  Across  the  River,  is  the  high 
concentration  of  public  housing  units  with 
so  many  large  families. 

"Do  you  think  that  a  child  who  has  been 
kept  up  all  night  from  loud  talking,  or 
other  behavior,  will  come  to  us  the  next 
morning  smiling  and  happy?"  asked  one 
teacher. 

The  more  they  talked,  the  more  the  con- 
versation turned  to  the  problems  lying  out- 
side the  school — the  problems  of  jobs,  hous- 
ing, poverty,  automation,  attitudes,  preju- 
dices, stereotypes,  lack  of  communications. 
To  Illustrate,  the  principal  told  of  an  Inci- 
dent that  occurred  last  year.  The  school 
was  being  painted,  he  said,  and  the  painters 
all  were  white  men,  all  from  outside  the 
area.  By  his  account,  they  did  a  slap-dash 
job.  While  they  were  painting  that  school, 
Negro  men  were  standing  idle  on  the  streets 
outside. 

"They  would  have  done  a  beautiful  job." 
one  teacher  said,  "because  they  live  here, 
and  they  do  have  a  sense  of  pride  In  their 
community." 

She  also  said: 

"I  have  taught  In  schools  throughout 
Washington.  I  have  taught  the  privileged, 
as  well  as  the  underprivileged,  and  I  can 
say  one  thing  about  them  all — at  the  age  of 
.  4  or  5.  when  they  first  come  to  us,  they  all 
start  out  the  same  way.  They  are  happy. 
and  they  are  full  of  love.  It  is  society  that 
changes  them." 

As  the  conference  ended,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  the  reporter  left,  the  sound  of  lusty 
young  voices  rang  through  the  first-floor 
corridors.  Third-grade  students,  75  of 
them,  were  singing  together  in  their  Joint 
classroom  in  the  school  auditorium.  They 
were  singing  "Washington,"  from  the  first 
verse  down  to  through  the  chorus.  They 
sang  it  twice,  loudly,  beginning  with: 
"Wash-ington,  the  fairest  city  in  the  great- 
est land  of  all." 


iftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
'  Jan.   19,   1967] 

THESE  People  Feel  Completely  Trapped 

BY  Life 
julla  Hill  Is  the  principal  of  the  Gladys 
r  McCogney  Elementary  School  in  Wash- 
Brton's  Far  Southeast.  It  is  a  new  school, 
hwlng  opened  for  classes  last  September 
It  was  built  for  a  capacity  enrollment  of 
JfiO  pupils;  it  already  has  1,400.  Before 
^g  to  McCogney,  Mrs.  Hill  had  been 
nriiclpal  of  the  Cleveland  Elementary 
school  In  the  Cardoza  area  of  Northwest 
Washington.  She  tells  here.  In  an  Interview, 
of  her  experiences  Across  the  River. 

"I  thought  I  had  had  all  the  problems,  that 
I  knew  about  all  the  problems,  but  I  found 
out  when  I  came  here  that  I  didn't  know 
what  problems  were.  It's  a  little  bit  like 
seeing  the  boat  beginning  to  sink  before 
you  can  fix  it  up. 

"Here's  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  We 
are  now  serving  from  500  to  700  children 
lunch  every  day.  In  some  Northwest  schools 
til  children  go  home  for  lunch.  At  least 
that  gives  you  an  hour  to  breathe: ,  but  here 
Irom  12  to  1  Is  the  most  difficult  period  of 
the  day. 

"You  know,  it's  tremendous  what  were 
trying  to  do  for  the  children  in  the  schools. 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  it's  still  not  enough.  Every  day 
we  have  new  children  moving  into  the  area. 
and  so  many  of  them  are  moving  into  public 
housing. 

"These  projects  are  terrible.  I  look  out  at 
those  tenements  and  I  have  the  feeling  they 
are  houses  In  a  desert,  and  school  is  the 
oasis  You  know,  I've  often  thought  that 
It's  easier  to  get  rid  of  poverty  than  the 
culture  of  poverty — and  out  there  Is  the  ciU- 
ture  of  poverty. 

"Certainly,  we've  had  problems.  We  have 
tremendous  disciplinary  problems  and  we 
have  problems  of  overcrowding.  Our  class 
average  is  40  pupils,  and  in  one  class  there 
are  47  students. 

"YOU    HAVE    TO    MODtTI.ATE 

'Tou  know,  it's  very  Important  how  you 
talk  to  the  children.  It  doesn't  do  any  good 
to  Bhout  or  raise  your  voice  or  get  angry 
or  emotional.  You  have  to  modulate  your 
voice,  and  speak  softer.  Softer.  That's  the 
only  way  to  speak.  It's  got  to  be  one  to  one. 
Just  you  and  the  pupU.  You've  got  to  get 
through  to  them. 

"Something  else.  The  conamunlty  ItseU 
baffled  me  when  I  first  came  here.  You 
always  start  trying  to  coordinate  the  positive 
Influences  in  a  community — the  PTA,  the 
civic  associations,  the  churches.  But  out 
here  there's  nothing  to  coordinate.  Nothing. 
Youre  just  out  here.  It  disturbed  me  when 
I  first  came.    It  really  disturbed  me. 

"What  do  I  do  with  all  these  children? 
Fourteen  hundred  children  and  not  one  extra 
penny  to  spend  on  them.  I'm  beginning  to 
feel  better  now.  I  guess  I'm  settling  down, 
and  I've  come  to  know  some  wonderful 
people  in  the  community. 

"You  will  find  that  the  big  children  have 
no  respect  for  you  at  first.  Well,  what  do 
you  do  about  that?  You  must  be  firm,  but 
quiet.  I  would  say  to  one,  'I  don't  like  that 
glassy  look  In  your  eye.'  But  If  you  don't 
want  every  window  broken  out,  you've  got 
to  be  one,  and  you  can't  be  tired,  and  you 
can't  be  frustrated,  and  you  can't  be  dis- 
couraged. You've  got  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
little  bit  of  progress. 

"We  could  have  a  thousand  people  In  here 
doing  what's  needed.  A  thousand  people. 
Well,  that's  an  exaggeration.  But  many, 
many  more." 

Mrs.  Hill  told  of  an  Incident  In  which  a 
bigger  boy  took  a  quarter  from  a  smaller 
one.  When  she  talked  to  the  older  student 
about  the  Incident,  he  answered: 

"Yes,  I  took  that  quarter  off  him.  A  man 
•topped  me  In  the  alley  and  took  a  dollar  off 


me,  and  It  was  my  mother's,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  It  back." 

picking  a  princess 

Then  Mrs.  Hill  continued: 

"We  work  every  day.  We  do  what  we  can. 
Some  we  save,  some  we  don't.  Generally 
speaking,  these  people  feel  completely 
trapped  by  Ufe  and  anything  they  can  grab, 
they  grab.     And  how  do  you  change  this? 

"I'll  tell  you  something  interesting  that 
happened  in  one  of  our  classes.  They  were 
Koing  to  pick  a  princess  for  a  play,  and  one 
of  the  girls  who  had  dark  skin  and  kinky 
hair  said  to  the  teacher,  'Oh,  I  can't  be  the 
princess.  She's  got  to  be  the  princess.'  The 
other  child,  you  see,  had  light  skin  and  long 
hair,  so  naturally,  she  had  to  be  the  princess. 
Here,  the  teacher  Intervened  and  had  the 
children  think  about  the  important  qualities 
of  being  a  princess. 

"It's  really  amazing  how  many  of  these 
people  feel  about  their  race.  So  many  have 
no  pride  in  being  a  Negro.  So  we  have  to 
try  to  build  that  pride. 

"We  can't  get  to  the  parents.  We've  got 
to  get  to  the  children.  Our  job  is  to  con- 
vince them,  really  to  convince  them,  that 
they  can  get  out  of  the  slums,  that  It's  a 
new  day.  And  It  is  a  new  day— if  they  be- 
Ueve  it  is." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  20.  1967] 

Across  the  River— 5:  A  Challenge  for  Both 

Sides  op  the  Rivee 


(By  Haynes  Johnson,  Star  staff  writer) 
Last  month  posters  appeared  on  bulletin 
boards  in  pubUc  buildings  throughout  the 
far  Northeast  of  Washington.  They  began 
dramatically— "Emergency  Flash!!!  Mass 
Meeting"— and  concluded  with  a  plea :  "Let's 
Curb  Crime.  Necessity  for  Closing  Stores, 
Threat  to  Cancel,  Deny  Insurance  Protection 
and  Other  Causes  of  Blight  and  Wrong  Image 
of  Area." 

The  meeting  was  held  the  night  of  Dec.  14 
in  Kenllworth  Courts,  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect near  the  Maryland  line.  Representatives 
from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  community 
attended — the  poUce,  fire,  and  sanitation  de- 
partments; the  schools,  churches,  and  civic 
associations;  the  District  government  and 
public  housing;  private  businesses  and  pub- 
lic transportation.  More  than  60  residents 
of  the  housing  project,  both  parents  and 
children,  also  attended. 

The  gathering  demonstrated  that  some  of 
the  people  of  at   least   one  of  the  trouble 
spots  Across  the  River  are  willing  to  work  on 
the    problems    that    beset    them.     But    the 
sparce  turnout  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
a  long  way  from  the  kind  of  dynamic  com- 
munity action  that  would  make  a  difference. 
In  earlier  articles,  The  Star  has  pinpointed 
a  number  of  serious  problems  in  the  trouble 
areas— vandalism,  Intimidation,  and  shake- 
downs; depredations  by  juveniles;  declining 
community    services;    difficulties    in    public 
housing  projects  and  schools.    This  conclud- 
ing articles  focuses  on  what  Is  being  done 
about  those  problems,  and  what  lies  ahead. 
Two  points  should  be  made  at  the  outset. 
The  first  Is  that  the  two  trouble  spots — cen- 
tering on  Kenllworth  Ln  the  far  Northeast  and 
Congress  Heights  In  the  far  Southeast— are 
by  no  means  typical  of  the  whole  area  across 
the    Anacostia.    The   vast   majority    of   the 
citizens   Across  the   River   are   law-abiding; 
they  live  in  pleasant  homes  in  quiet  neigh- 
borhoods.    The  second  point  Is  that  there 
are  many  residents  of  the  area  who  are  aware 
of  the  problems  and  who  are  trying  to  do 
something    about    them.    The    Kenllworth 
Courts  meeting  Is  an  example.     It  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  magnitude  of  the  job  that  they 
have  made  so  little  progress. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  executive  director 
of  the  D.C.  Commissioners'  Council  on  Hu- 
man Relations,  was  one  who  attended  the 
Dec.  14  meeting.  She  came  away  struck  by 
the  "amiable"  spirit  there. 


Also  in  the  Northeast,  an  active,  integrated 
business  group  meets  regularly  to  discuss 
problems  of  the  community.  There  Is  an  In- 
tegrated bank,  the  United  Community  Na- 
tional Bank,  headed  by  Dr.  William  Collins, 
meetings  are  held  there.  Citizens  and  civic 
leaders  also  gather  in  schools  and  churches 
to  explore  common  problems. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  others  make  the  point  that 
such  buslness-commvinity  rapport  Is  not  as 
evident  In  the  far  Southeast.  One  man,  a 
Negro  merchant,  put  it  bluntly,  "There  Is  a 
lack  of  community  relations  among  the -citi- 
zens out  here." 

Poverty  programs  are  also  at  work  In  both 
troubled  sections  across  the  AnacosUa,  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  services  to  the  communities. 
These  programs,  too,  grew  out  of  grass-roots 
initiative. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
far  Northeast  Council  of  Civic  Associations, 
representing  13  civic  groups  east  of  the  Ana- 
costia and  north  of  Pennsylvania  Ave.  com- 
pleted a  study  calling  for  aggressive  com- 
munity action  to  combat  poverty.  The  need 
was  urgent,  the  Council  declared,  because: 
".  .  .  we  have  a  community  which,  while 
not  totally  poverty-stricken.  Is  headed  toward 
blight,  despite  strenuous  and  energetic  action 
by  many  individuals  and  groups  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  poverty  program  in  the  Northeast  has 
the  solid  support  of  its  community — from 
the  I»TA  and  the  Northeast  Business  and 
Professional  Association  down  to  the  14th 
Precinct  Crime  Council.  In  the  far  South- 
east, where  the  Southeast  Neighborhood 
Hotise  operates  the  poverty  program,  a  mili- 
tant approach  has  produced  some  friction 
between  the  workers  and  the  businessmen. 
But  whatever  the  particular  community 
attitude  may  be.  In  both  areas  Across  the 
River  poverty  workers  are  attempting  to  get 
at  the  basic  causes  of  unrest  and  disorders. 
There  simply  have  not  been  enough  of 
them — and  now  no  one  is  sure  how  much 
antlpoverty  money  will  be  available  for  the 
programs  in  the  future. 

"They  wanted  us  to  fight  a  war  with  a 
pea  shooter,  and  now  they're  trying  to  take 
the  pea  shooter  away."  says  Ralph  Fertig, 
the  director  of  the  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House. 

MORE    POLICE    asked 


Inevitably,  any  discussion  of  the  problems 
Across  the  River  bogs  dovra  on  one  question: 
What  can  be  done  to  change  things?  Many 
persons  interviewed  urged  more  poUce,  better 
protection.  Some  advocated  a  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  neighborhood  foot  policeman, 
vrtth  men  assigned  fulltime  to  beato  In  the 
housing  project  areas. 

There  were  some  charges  of  police  brutal- 
ity, but  the  police  had  many  defenders.  One 
recreation  department  worker  said  that  "po- 
lice brutality  isn't  the  problem;  poUce  pro- 
tection is  the  problem.  Many  of  these  kids 
humiliate  the  poUce."  Others  told  of  Inci- 
dents when  teen-agers,  who  have  been  ar- 
rested and  released,  come  back  to  taunt  the 
police  to  their  faces 

The  police  have  their  views,  too. 
"The  people  brought  their  complaints  to 
us  "  said  Capt.  Bernard  E.  Carroll,  the  com- 
mander of  the  14th  Precinct,  referring  to 
the  mass  meeting  in  Kenllworth  last  month. 
"But  when  we  questioned  them,  It  turned 
out  that  most  of  the  blame  should  have  been 
put  on  the  courts  here.  The  courts  just 
aren't  giving  them  the  protection  they  should 

have.  ^  ,  ,, 

"They  call  on  us  for  help  and  we  follow 
through  and  then  nothing  Is  done  In  court, 
and  these  people  see  the  same  man  who 
threatened  them  or  pushed  them  around 
going  free.  Maybe  the  chief  judge  should 
come  to  some  of  these  citizen  meetings." 

Carroll  then  drew  out  a  map  to  Illustrate 
one  of  his  greatest  problems — the  size  of 
his  precinct.  His  men  on  foot  patrols— 
never  more  than  12— have  huge  beats  to 
cover.  They  are  lucky  to  get  around  once 
during  their  shift. 
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Tbe  former  commander  of  tbad  Northeast 
precinct,  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  no  n  the  head 
of  the  Police  Community  Relatlor  s  Division, 
was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  leasons  for 
Juvenile  vandalism. 

•I  can  see  why  a  kid  might  r^b  a  store, 
or  steal  a  car,"  he  said.  In  his  southwestern 
Virginia  drawl,  "but  giving  false  ajlarms,  and 
breaking  school  windows — we  geti  that  con- 
stantly. When  somebody  does  th4t  he's  Just 
hurting  himself.  He  might  have  jto  sit  In  a 
cold  school  room  the  next  day,  o<  his  home 
might  be  the  one  that  needs  pr<4tectlon  by 
the  fire  department.     I  Just  don't! get  It." 

Culpepper,  who  Is  highly  regarded  by  resi- 
dents of  his  former  precinct,  madfe  clear  his 
conviction  that  problems  of  criknlnal  be- 
havior will  not  be  solved  by  mo^  men  or 
stricter  enforcement  alone. 

He  particularly  emphasized  tl^at  by  no 
means  all  the  blame  should  be  placed  on 
children  In  public  housing.  Soilne  of  the 
best  children  he  has  known,  he  fcild,  have 
come  from  the  projects. 

NO    ONE    TO    LEARN    FBOMJ 

Capt.  Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  Command- 
er of  the  far  Southeast's  11th  Precinct,  made 
the  same  points — but  even  more  ^trongly. 

No  matter  how  many  men  and  cars  are 
put  on  the  streets,  he  said,  the  social  and 
economic  causes  of  crime  will  renaln.  He 
also  said  he  feels  that  Jamming  the  poor  to- 
gether m  large  public  housing  pr>Jects  un- 
doubtedly decreases  their  chances  Ln  obtain- 
ing an  education  In  urban  living. 

"They  have  no  one  to  learn  trom."  he 
said.  "It's  like  the  'alley-dwelling'  that  they 
had  here  after  the  Civil  War.  The  freed 
slaves  came  to  Wa8hlng:ton  and  lived  In  the 
alleys.  They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  white 
world.    They  had  their  own  little  world." 

Housing  comes  up  again  and  agiin  In  dis- 
cussions. 

Most  of  the  problems  appear  to  litem  from 
the  large  projects — from  a  very  fe\r  In  those 
projects.  The  most  notable  example  Is  the 
Valley  Green  project,  on  Wheeler  ^ad. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  iAuthorlty 
executives  have  been  well  aware  of!  the  trou- 
bles there,  and  have  attempted  tojdo  some- 
thing about  them.  Their  largest  effort  so 
far  has  been  to  move  nearly  everyone  In- 
volved In  the  authority's  social  8ei"vlce  unit 
to  full  time  duty  at  Valley  Green.  Of  12 
staff  members  In  the  unit.  11  were  stationed 
at  Valley  Green  two  months  ago. 

That  unit  Is  headed  by  John  i  Staggers, 
former  director  of  Howard  Unlversljty's  Com- 
munity Service  Project.  Staggers,  *fho  came 
to  NCHA  last  spring,  speaks  hopefully.  "It's 
Impossible  to  make  Inroads  ovenight,"  he 
says,  "but  we're  gratified  at  the  prooreae  we're 
making."  | 

HLs  first  order  of  business  was  t^  conduct 
a  "social  inventory  of  the  tenants" jto  deter- 
mine needs.  Now.  he  says,  that  data  Is  being 
tabulated.  The  next  step  will  be  "liobillzlng 
the  resources  of  the  community"  bj  organiz- 
ing tenants  and  bringing  the  service^  of  other 
agencies  into  the  development.  ' 

Candor  compels  one  to  say  ther*  is  little 
evidence  that  the  social  service  unit  Is  mak- 
ing dramatic  progress.  Its  "social  inventory" 
was  taken  some  weeks  ago,  and  tha^  appears 
to  be  the  only  contact  many  families  have 
had  with  Staggers'  staff.  During  |lx  weeks 
of  research  for  these  articles  Stagicrs  him- 
self had  little  direct  contact  wlffii  Valley 
Green.  He  has  been  busy,  he  said,  irranglng 
"a  mammoth  pageant"  that  will  Intolve  the 
participation  of  teen-age  girls  fropi  all  40 
NCHA  projects.  The  pageant  Is  ijhedulcd 
for  Feb.  10.  ] 

YOUTH  WOBK   PLAN  I 

Housing  officials  have  several  other  Ideas 
they  want  to  try.  One  would  be  to  ^Ire  teen- 
ager* In  the  projects  for  maintenance  jobs 
now  done  only  sporadically.  The  yiungsters 
would  work  16  hours  a  week,  and]  be  paid 
•1.25  an  hoiir.  Three  or  four  project  adults 
would  be  hired  to  supervise  the  yoi|th  wx>rk. 


Such  steps  may  help  to  Instill  pride  and 
responsibility  and  provide  needed  income. 
But,  as  one  bousing  official  commented, 
•'That's  first  aid.  What  Valley  Green  needs 
is  surgery." 

Looking  further  Into  the  future,  NCHA 
points  toward  two  relatively  new  and  promis- 
ing programs.  One  Involves  placing  tenants 
in  rehabilitated  houses  In  existing  neighbor- 
hoods. NCHA  first  buys  the  houses,  and  then, 
on  contract,  has  them  renovated  for  tenants. 
The  agency  now  has  the  authority  to  rehabili- 
tate 240  of  these  houses.  In  Its  second  pro- 
gram, It  is  ciirrently  leasing  110  units  for 
tenants  and  has  authority  to  lease  240  more. 

"These  units  are  In  all  quadrants  of  the 
city,"  said  Edward  Aronov,  NCHA's  acting 
director,  "but  there  are  none  west  of  Rock 
Creek.  We  can't  get  any  to  sell  or  lease  at  a 
price  we  can  afford." 

There,  the  hoxislng  agency  runs  Into  Its 
old  dilemma  of  finding  suitable,  reasonably 
priced  sltee  outside  of  the  present  concentra- 
tions of  housing  projects.  NCHA  has  been 
offered  enough  land  for  1,000  to  2,000  units — 
but  the  land  Is  adjacent  to  existing  projects. 

SENSE   OF    ISOLATION 

On  one  point,  there  can  be  no  question — 
virtually  without  exception  those  Interviewed 
in  the  projects  Across  the  River  express  a 
sense  of  Isolation  and  alienation.  They  do 
not  feel  a  part  of  Washington.  Also  there 
was  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
both  parents  and  children  that  they  were 
happier  In  other  sections  of  the  city. 

When  you  ask  why,  the  answer  varies.  To 
a  boy  who  had  lived  previously  In  Southwest, 
he  had  "more  fun."  To  a  boy  who  had  lived 
behind  Union  Station,  he  could  play  the  pin- 
ball  machines  In  the  game  rooms  there.  To 
still  another  who  had  lived  on  North  Capitol 
Street,  there  were  more  lights  in  his  old  area. 

The  suggestion  often  Is  made  that  the  proj- 
ects do  not  provide  enough  community  serv- 
ices— recreation,  shopping,  entertainment, 
even  close  schools;  that  future  planning 
would  dictate  smaller,  more  homogenous 
units.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule  the  be- 
havioral problems  Increase  with  the  number 
of  the  people  In  a  single  building;  the  row- 
type  dwellings  show  far  less  evidence  of  van- 
dalism than  the  four-story  walkups. 

One  way  to  attack  the  problems  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  would  be  to  make  the  two  areas 
part  of  Federal  Demonstration  Cities  proj- 
ects, and  thus  pour  substantial  Federal  re- 
sources into  the  troubled  communities. 
Officials  here  have  Indicated  such  a  proposal 
might  be  viewed  favorably. 

But  it  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that 
merely  building  better  units  Is  going  to  re- 
solve the  problems.  Behind  the  mortar  and 
bricks  lie  the  more  difficult  problems  of  fam- 
ily structures,  and  attitudes  of  Inferiority 
and  hopelessness  which  contribute  toward 
acts  of  vandalism  and  worse. 

PRtrSTRATED    AMBITION 

During  the  interviewing  for  these  articles, 
the  mother  of  a  13-year-old  boy  tn  Kenll- 
worth  spoke  of  only  her  son's  experience,  but 
his  frustration  Is  shared  by  many  more.  Her 
son.  she  said.  Is  "very  ambitious,"  and  he  was 
working  hard  at  delivering  papers.  Then 
she  said: 

"He  didn't  make  a  penny.  People  Just 
wouldn't  pay  him." 

His  frustrations,  and  the  frustrations  of 
others  like  him,  signal  trouble  ahead — more 
trouble  for  more  youths.  For,  as  has  been 
shown.  Across  the  River  today  the  problems 
are  primarily  Juvenile  problems.  Already,  a 
number  of  youths  have  pwllce  records.  Some 
see  arrest  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

A  school  crossing  guard,  who  lives  with  her 
children  In  one  of  the  large  projects  sur- 
veyed, spoke  angrily  about  some  of  the 
youths.  But  most  of  her  scorn  was  directed 
at  the  parents. 

"If  these  parents  would  take  the  time  and 
be  near  the  kids,"  she  said,  "there  would  not 
be  as  much  trouble.    But  a  lot  of  parents 
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are  living  with  stolen  goods  themselves.  You 
see  a  boy  walking  around  here  with  flne 
clothes,  then  find  out  w  here  they  came  from 
The  parents  know  the  kids  don't  work  Yet 
they  walk  around  with  flne  $34  shoes  if. 
not  only  the  kids'  fault.  The  parents  are 
Involved,  too.  How  many  mothers  ask  their 
kids  where  they  got  things?" 

One  explanation  for  the  behavior  she  de- 
scribed Is  singularly  disturbing.  Time  and 
again  during  research  for  these  anicieg 
mothers  have  told  of  being  physically  afraid 
of  their  own  children. 

Out  of  the  whole  experience,  that  one  fact 
remains  the  most  vivid  for  this  reporter. 

One  comes  away  from  this  study  con- 
vinced that,  In  the  long  run,  all  other  prob- 
lems are  secondary  when  placed  beside  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  youths.  If  real  changes 
are  to  come  soon,  they  must  come  through 
programs  designed  to  reach  the  young  oeo- 
ple. 

There  are  youth  programs  functioning  now 
Across  the  River.  There  are  dedicated  peo- 
pie  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
helping  erase  the  bitterness  and  the  despair 
felt  by  the  young  and  draw  them  back  into 
the  community.  Many  more  are  needed. 
Many  more  facilities  were  required. 

This  Across  the  River  study  was  born  last 
Dec.  7  when  a  group  of  businessmen  from 
east  of  the  Anacostla  came  to  The  Star  and 
told  of  vandalism,  extortion,  fear  and  de- 
struction. 

Their  troubles  continue.  The  Kenllworth 
and  Congress  Heights  areas  are  still  beset  by 
lawlessness,  destruction  and  declining  busi- 
ness. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  merchants  do  not 
bear  these  burdens  alone.  The  entire  com- 
munities involved  are  paying  the  price  In  the 
breakdown  of  community  services  and 
morale. 

Nor  Is  the  problem  something  that  rests 
with  those  troubled  neighborhoods  alone.  It 
must  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  Washington, 
which,  for  the  people  east  of  the  Anacostia, 
Is  also  Across  the  River. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  20,  1967) 

Does  Washington  Really  B^ow? 

Robert  and  Maxine  Boyd,  who  for  years 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  efforts  to  build 
a  better  far  Northeast,  met  with  Haynes 
Johnson  two  nights  ago  to  discuss  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  for  their  section 
Across  the  River.  Here,  in  a  partial  tran- 
script of  a  tape-recorded  interview,  Mr.  Boyd 
comments  on  The  Star's  series,  and  discusses 
what  might  be  done  to  correct  conditions: 

"All  of  us  who  live  out  here  at  one  time  or 
another  have  admitted  the  facts  which  were 
reported  in  the  articles.  We  did  become  very 
much  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
facts,  couched  in  the  particular  light  In 
which  they  were  reported,  could  possibly  set 
a  behavior  pattern  for  the  community. 

"Sort  of  a  thing  that  if  you  tell  people 
they're  lousy,  they  may  begin  to  act  lotisy. 
And  these  youngsters  have  already  been 
hurt  quite  a  bit.  We  felt  that  the  commu- 
nity itself  had  begun  to  make  Inroads  Into 
the  problems  of  the  youngsters,  the  problems 
of  the  poor  in  general,  that  we  Just  kicked 
off,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  a  poverty 
program  for  the  community  which  the  com- 
munity itself  proposed  and  had  built  a  cor- 
poration to  handle,  and  we  had  Just  brought 
into  that  program  a  neighborhood  youth 
development  program  designed  to  reach  the 
very  problems  which  were  highlighted  in  the 
articles  contained  in  The  Star.  And  here, 
when  we  had  Just  gotten  started,  we  got  the 
impression  that  we  really  liadn't  done  a 
thing. 

"ase  they  recognized? 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity. There  Is  some  question  as  to  the 
recognition  or  understanding  of  the  City  of 
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Vfasblngton,  as  a  whole  of  the  existence  of 

'^'-^e'^nly'ttoe  we  have  really  felt  that  the 
ritv  of  Washington  knew  that  these  prob- 
?^  existed  was  the  time  of  the  Bennlng 
^  bus  boycott,  when  the  maids  and  the 
!^!!^ent  workers  and  the  other  20-odd 
thousand  that  live  out  here  couldn't  get  to 
«nrk  And  comments  appeared  in  the  news- 
!^rs  about  the  reaction  of  mothers  who 
^^dn't  get  their  children  to  school  or  go 
S  work  because  their  help  hadn't  arrived. 

"It  showed  up  the  night  of  the  Kenllworth 
riot  last  summer  when  the  70  thousand-odd 
^  which  normally  pass  the  Kenllworth 
fusing  projects  daUy  and  never  see  them. 
SZ't  even  know  this  Kenllworth  project 
^led  suddenly  found  out  that  It  certainly 
did  exist,  because  the  rocks  were  dropped 
tato  their  windshields.  And  aU  of  a  sud- 
den Washington  knew  about  KenUworth. 
Mainland  did  not  know  about  Kenllworth 
until  the  cinders  from  the  dump  began  to 
drop  on  Cheverly,  Md. 

"We  who  live  out  here  have  known  for  a 
lone  time  that  we  had  problems.  We've 
been  working  at  them.  We've  been  teUlng 
tbe  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  papers,  reports,  statements,  testimony 
that's  been  made  at  hearings  in  my  own 
knowledge,  since  1951;  In  the  history  of  the 
Northeast  council,  since  1932;  In  the  history 
of  particular  civic  associations  in  Northeast 
boundaries,  since  about  1905.  We  have  been 
eolng  down  to  say,  'Look  you've  got  a  com- 
munity out  here.  It's  growing  an  average  of 
two  to  four  thoxisand  people  a  year.  You 
aren't  doing  anything  for  It.  You  are  push- 
ing people  m,  and  pushing  them  In  from 
Smithwest,  and  every  place  you  clean  out 
elsewhere,  when  you  bring  them  in,  you  are 
falling  to  bring  the  services  with  them.  We 
have   told   you   repeatedly   that   trouble    is 

coming.'  ,      ^         . 

"I  feel  that  when  I  talk  to  people  at  meet- 
ings in  the  city,  and  we  suggest,  'Let's  have 
the  next  meeting  In  the  Northeast,'  they  say 
that  is  too  far.  For  approximately  250.000 
people  in  the  Northeast-Southeast  commu- 
nity. It's  Just  as  far  for  us  In  town— and  we 
do  represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
city's  population.  The  first  Indication  from 
the  general  citizenry  who  Uve  in  the  North- 
west section  is  that  this  area  is  too  far  to 

travel  to. 

"sociological  question 

"The  Star  and  the  Post,  in  the  summer 
after  the  riots,  documented  very  clearly  the 
history  of  the  Anacostla  region,  how  it  grew 
and  what  has  happened  to  it  in  terms  of 
community  leadership.  It's  really  not  fair 
tor  me  to  comment  on  the  Southeast  area. 
In  looking  at  it  and  preparing  our  own  sta- 
tteUcs  on.  say,  the  number  of  public  housing, 
I  think  that  there  Is  perhaps  half  again  as 
many  pubUc  housing  units  In  the  Southeast 
as  in  the  Northeast.  This  raises  a  very  in- 
teresting sociological  question.  How  much 
public  housing  can  any  parUcular  commu- 
nity of  varied  economic  background  absorb 
and  remain  a  healthy,  viable  community? 
Tour  article  on  housing  describes  how  these 
people  are  poor,  and  they  only  see  more  poor 
people.  Where  are  they  going?  How  do  they 
grow?  . 

"I  do  think  the  relationship  between  here 
and  downtown  has  Improved  In  many  areas. 
"In  schools,  the  problem  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  schools  unfortunately  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
community,  and  the  types  and  kinds  of  serv- 
ices which  should  be  in  these  schools  have 
not  kept  pace.  I  dont  think  that  this  is  a 
problem  of  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  consistently 
requested  additional  schools,  and  these 
things  have  been  pushed  back  and  pushed 
back  and  pushed  back. 

"We  do  feel  that,  had  we  been  able  to  voice 
our  needs  at  the  polls,  we  might  have  gotten 
quicker  redress  for  our  needs.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  situation  in  which  we  oould  actuaUy 


control  the  city  leaders,  have  a  voice  In  the 
spending  of  the  tax  dollar,  have  a  voice  in 
deciding  where  the  city  shall  go." 

On  the  question  of  The  Future,  he  said: 
"I've  read  the  proposals  of  the  District 
public  works  program;  I've  read  the  1985  re- 
port, I've  read  the  2000  year  report,  I've  read 
plans  A,  B  and  C  of  community  renewal — 
and  if  any  of  those  things  are  followed,  I  see 
a  rather  bleak  future  in  which  these  people, 
more  and  more,  have  less  and  less  chance  to 
survive.  Because,  in  none  of  those  programs 
were  there  proposals  designed  to  attack  di- 
rectly the  needs  highlighted  In  your  ar- 
ticles. .  .  .  You  dont  see  social  programs 
designed  to  help  people  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet.  If  that  is  the  path  the  city  fathers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  wish  to  take, 
then  I  see  a  bleak  future. 

"But  if  you  take  the  assumption  which  we 
have  had  for  years  out  here,  that  you  can  do 
something,  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
pletely helpless,  that  this  area  doesn't  have 
to  go  into  blight,  then  you  begin  to  develop 
master  programs — through  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  projects,  through  special  educa- 
tion proposals  .  .  .  and  then  I  think  that  a 
tremendous  future  can  develop  for  these 
children — In  fact  for  all  of  us." 


Early  Warnings 
A  community  leader  Across  the  River 
summed  up  much  of  the  frustration  of  civic 
leaders  there  when  he  said  "we've  told  you, 
and  we've  told  you,  and  we've  told  you"  of 
the  problems  there.  Here,  chronologically, 
are  some  of  the  things  one  dvic  group,  the 
Far  Northeast  Council,  has  been  saying  to 
the  District  government  over  the  years: 

1954 

"Although  the  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem Is  not  as  pronounced  In  this  area  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  city,  a  notable  Increase  Is 
reported  in  offenses  and  arrests  of  Juveniles 
m  the  area.  Adequate  health  facilities, 
recreation  facilities,  social  service,  schooU. 
and  police  protection  can  do  much  to  prevent 
the  upsurge  of  crime  in  this  community." 

1937 

"It  is  high  time  that  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  Washington,  as  a  whole, 
recognize  that  one  section  of  the  city,  as 
large  as  ours,  cannot  be  neglected  without 
eventually  bringing  harm  to  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  Far  Northeast's  needs  are  dire 
and  immediate.    They  must  be  attended  to." 

I960 

"The  recorded  history  of  our  request  for  a 
pubUc  health  center  begins  with  the  period 
Just  prior  to  1954  when  our  minutes  show 
increasing  concern  over  the  health  problems 
m  this  area;  the  increasing  number  of  pubUc 
housing  projects  being  built  in  the  area.' 
leeo 

"Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  staff 
of  the  14th  Precinct  to  control  crime  in  this 
area  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  crime  has 
been  on  the  Increase  in  this  community  for 
the  last  five  years." 

1965 

"We  feel,  strongly  .  .  .  that  community 
needs  have  become  so  neglected,  and  that 
the  civic  voice  has  been  so  ignored  that  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Recreation. 


INNER-CITY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  lis 
In  Congress  who  are  concerned  with  the 
decline  of  our  central  cities  will,  I  think, 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  trari- 
script  I  have  received  of  the  AFL-CIO 
program.  "As  We  See  It,"  carried  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Sunday, 
January  29,  when  Sam  Zagoria,  a  mem- 
ber  of   the  National   Labor   Relations 


Board,  was  interviewed  by  Harry  W. 
Flannery. 

In  the  course  of  this  Interesting  and 
illuminating  discussion,  Mr.  Zagoria 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  prob- 
lem of  inner-city  imemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  movement  of  industry  to  the 
suburbs.  I  am  sure  Senators  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Zagoria's  remarks  and 
in  his  suggestions  for  correcting  this  se- 
rious problem.  .   i.   . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  this  radio  interview  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  AFL-CIO  Public  Service  Program, 
"As  We  See  It."  Jan.  29,  19671 
Factory  Plight  to  Suburbs 
Participant:  Sam  Zagoria,  Member  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 
Mr.  PLANNEBY.  As  We  See  It.  The  move- 
ment of  factories  from  the  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  its  effect  on  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  automation  and  its  effect  on  un- 
employmenl^these  two  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed by  Sam  Zagoria,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  for  this  radio 
station  of  the  ABC  network  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
The  Interview,  by  your  reporter,  Harry  W. 
Flannery,  was  in  Mr.  Zagoria's  office  here  in 
Washington.  .  .»,     xt 

Mr  Zagoria,  why  Is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Interested  In 
automation? 

Mr  Z^ooRtA.  A  board,  such  as  this,  adjudi- 
cates situations  in  which  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  come  to  some  real  difference,  to 
the  point  where  one  or  the  other  party  has 
applied    to    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  to  help  work  out  Its  problem  by  filing 
a  complaint,  which  then  becomes  a  case  for 
us     What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  see  these 
problems  coming  up,  to  spot  them  In  ad- 
vance, to  identify  them  and  bring  to  bear  the 
best   possible  kind  of  thoughtful  approach 
that  we  can  so  as  to  try  to  avoid  a  growth 
in  cases.    If  there  Is  anything  that  our  board 
doesn't  need.  It's  more  business,  more  cases. 
Mr    Flannery.  We    all    know    that    auto- 
mation  has  Its  effect  on  Jobs.  Mr.  Zagoria. 
I  think    however,  your  investigations  have 
led  you'  to  a  different  aspect  of  this,  espe- 
cially the  effect  on  the  city. 

Mr  Zaoobia.  Yes.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  have  tried  to  do  as  a  new  member  of 
the  board  Is  to  get  around  the  country  and 
get  to  know  the  people  m  our  32  regional 
offices  and  also  open  up  some  dialogue  with 
both  labor  and  management  people  in  these 
cities,  get  a  better  feel  of  what  the  problems 
are,  of  what  the  temper  Is  or  the  industrial 
climate  and  not  be  limited  only  to  what  I 
happen  to  find  In  the  course  of  a  trial  ex- 
aminer's decision  or  an  attorney's  brief  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  course  of  that,  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed with  practically  every  city  that  I 
have  been  In— and  I  have  been  In  a  goodly 
number  In  the  last  year  and  a  half.  As  you 
leave  an  airport  and  you  start  driving  Into 
the  city,  there  Is  a  whole  group  of  new 
buildings  ringing  the  clty-laboratorles. 
production  plants,  warehouses,  distribution 
centers— many  of  them  laid  out  in  a  hori- 
zontal plain  so  that  they  can  get  the  benefit 
of  automated  processes. 

These  are  plants,  many  of  them,  which 
formerly  existed  In  the  downtown  area,  the 
area  where  50.  60  years  ago  a  company  estab- 
lished Itself  becatise  it  was  near  the  trans- 
portation centers  of  shipping,  of  railroads, 
near  a  good  labor  supply,  near  a  good  retaU 
market  for  Its  products. 

But  gradually  as  traffic  congestion  de- 
veloped and  they  had  to  pay  for  truck 
drivers    sitting   double    and    triple   parked. 
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waiting  to  get  Into  their  loading  bays  and 
out  of  them,  they  had  problems  supplying 
parking  space  for  their  employeen,  for  their 
own  management,  for  their  own  customers, 
as  they  found  problems  In  zoning  and  In 
limitations  on  their  Industrial  p'ocesses  In 
terms  of  noise,  smoke  or  dispositlc  n  of  waste 
materials,  they  began  to  think  abc  ut  moving 
out  to  the  suburbs,  indeed  to  the  rural  areas 
where  they  could  escape  some  of  these 
problems. 

As  they  did,  they  left  behind  them  a  large 
supply  of  labor  that  found  It  very  difficult 
to  get  out  to  the  new  location  b.  Trans- 
portation from  the  downtown  c(  ntral  city, 
way  out  to  the  suburbs  Is  a  ve  -y  difficult 
thing  for  someone  who  lives  In  a  '  ilegro  area, 
lives  in  a  poor  neighborhood.  Pu  bllc  trans- 
portation Is  usually  good  within  the  city,  but 
going  way  out  to  the  suburbs  Is  nenerally  a 
car  thing. 

Then  people  say,  "Well,  why  don  t  they  buy 
a  car?"  There  are  plenty  of  people  In  Amer- 
ica who  have  cars  and  if  you  lo<ik  at  It  in 
terms  of  families,  that's  true.  Thi  ire  are  lots 
of  families  with  two,  three  and  even  four 
cars,  but  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  >eople  who 
live  in  the  downtown  cities  who  ha  ve  no  cars. 

Now  we  came  across  this  very  bluntly  In 
the  Watts  area  problem  In  Los  Angeles.  Last 
summer  we  found  there  that  a  lumber  of 
people  who  might  have  made  g  )od,  hard- 
working men  and  women  In  a  plant  found 
that  getting  to  that  work  site  Lnrolved  two 
and  three  hours  of  transportation  each  way. 
This  Is  an  additional  deterrent.  There  are 
problems  in  getting  a  Job  altogether,  but 
when  you  add  to  this  the  added  burden  of 
Inadequacy  of  transportation  yo  i  make  it 
more  difficult. 

In  the  cities,  there  has  been  soi  le  concern 
about  trying  to  find  ways  to  red  evelop  the 
downtown  cities,  but  as  I  get  around  I  And 
very  handsome  new  office  builc  Ings.  very 
handsome  new  theater  building;,  cultural 
buildings  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  are 
not  creating  job  opportunities  for  the  kind 
of  people,  who  have  been  left  b<hlnd  by  a 
coffee  plant  that  moved  from  downtown 
Washington  out  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland, 
or  by  a  soap-making  plant  that  goes  from 
downtown  St.  Louis  to  10  mil(s  outside. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  situations  that  are 
for  real,  that  have  to  be  dealt  wit  2.  I  guess 
this  leads  to  a  number  of  questlo  is. 

Mr.  Flannert.  Well,  one  of  then,  Mr.  Za- 
gorla,  is:  Did  you  have  any  oppcrtunlty  to 
meet  with  people  who  had  solutU  ins  to  this 
problem? 

Mr.  Z.\G0HiA.  Well,  It  has  been  1  Ind  of  In- 
teresting to  find  that  a  lot  of  people  sud- 
denly are  becoming  aware  of  the  problem. 

I  was  In  the  Midwest  last  week  ind  talked 
with  a  plant  manager,  a  very  thoughtful  fel- 
low. As  he  took  me  through  the  plant  and 
let  me  see  how  their  automated  processes 
worked,  we  talked  about  how  this  affected  his 
labor  relations.  I  noticed  that  .here^ere 
a  few  Negro  workers  there  and  I  at  ked  where 
they  came  from  and  he  said  from  the  down- 
town city. 

Then  I  said.  "They  havent  beer  here  very 
long,  have  they?"  and  he  agreed. 

"How  come?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  know 
we  operate  on  a  per-unit  cost  In  the  things 
we  do.  We  found  that  when  we  litervlewed 
Job  applicants  from  a  certain  section  of  the 
downtown  city  that  we  hired  v0ry  few  of 
them.  They  lacked  the  quallflcatlbns  and  of 
those  we  hired,  relatively  few  becime  stable 
members  of  our  workforce. 

"Now.  this  means  that  on  a  fcer-worker 
basis,  the  cost  of  hiring  was  veryi  high.  So 
we  sort  of  blocked  out  that  sectjon  of  the 
city  and  when  applications  came  n-om  there, 
we  gave  them  very  short  shrift  a4d  concen- 
trated on  other  parts  of  the  city.   | 

"Now  we  know  that  this  is  not  contributing 
to  solving  the  problem  of  the  dowqtown  city, 
so  we  are  making  a  particular  affort.  We 
are  reversing  our  field  and  even  though  we 
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know  it  costs  us  more  to  attract,  to  train  and 
to  hold  these  people,  we  consider  this  a  part 
of  our  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  this  plant  operates  and 
In  which  It  prospers." 

Well,  It  Is  this  kind  of  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  of  taking  steps  within  the 
framework  of  the  company  without,  in  this 
case,  any  intercession  by  government  agen- 
cies, that  I'm  eager  to  encourage.  We  need 
recognition  and  hopefully  voluntary  action 
by  people  in  the  suburbs  to  create  the  possi- 
bility for  these  people  to  live  nearer  their 
work  and  I  think  as  we  get  a  better  balance 
in  the  downtown  city,  we  are  going  to  see 
some  of  these  suburbanites  who  now  make 
that  long  trek  to  their  offices  finding  It 
attractive  and  desirable  to  move  back  Into 
the  city. 

This  Is  a  relatively  simple  approach  to  this 
thing.  There  undoubtedly  are  many  other 
ways  of  approaching  It,  but  what  strikes  me 
aa  most  Important  Is  that  relatively  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  that  the 
recognition  is  only  now  coming  about.  Once 
we  recognize  the  problem,  since  we  have 
very  bright  people  in  management,  In  labor 
and  government,  we  can  do  things. 

Mr.  F*LANNERY.  What  about  collective  bar- 
gaining having  some  effect  upon  this  plant 
movement  and  on  other  Job  losses  that  occur 
through  automation  and  plant  movement? 

Mr.  Zagoria.  Well.  I  think  this  Is  a  ter- 
ribly Important  thing  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  say  this  In  a  number  of  appearances 
around  the  country.  Collective  bargaining 
really,  when  you  get  down  to  it,  is  Just  like 
you  and  me  sitting  across  the  table  talking 
about  matters  of  common  interest  and  trying 
to  apply  our  best  good  faith  to  efforts  to 
resolve  them. 

Now  certainly  all  of  us  are  In  favor  of 
automation,  of  cybernation,  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  It.  expanding.  If  someone 
has  a  good  idea,  some  better  way  to  lift  the 
bxirden  off  people,  to  get  better  production, 
to  get  lower  costs — we  want  to  encourage 
it  and  encourage  It  in  every  way  possible. 
It  would  be  almost  like  an  abortion  of  a 
good  Idea  to  take  someone's  Ingenuity  and 
Inventiveness  and  to  force  him  to  put  It 
aside  simply  because  it  was  unsettling  In  his 
labor  relations. 

But  If  we  are  to  have  this  changeover  take 
place,  and  this  Is  what  Is  happening  when 
the  plant  moves  from  the  downtown  city 
to  the  suburbs  there  Is  a  changeover.  It  Is 
generally  less  manual,  more  automatic  when 
they  reopen  In  the  new  plant  In  the  suburbs, 
we  have  got  to  have  good  faith  discussions. 

We  have  got  to  use  the  first  step,  the  early 
warning  system,  of  the  whole  operation  as  an 
opportunity  for  advance  notice.  A  plant 
doesn't  Just  move  overnight  usually.  It 
takes  many  months  of  deciding  that  they 
want  to  make  a  move  to  procure  a  location, 
build  a  plant,  order  equipment,  prepare  the 
many  things  that  are  Involved  in  this  change. 

Now  at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  time 
span,  they  can  be  equally  diligent  In  talking 
with  their  employees.  In  making  plans  and 
actually  carrying  out  retraining. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  find,  and  I  think 
most  people  are  unaware  of  it.  how  much 
retraining  goes  on  in  Industry  right  now. 
In  this  plant  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  I 
visited  In  the  Midwest,  one  out  of  every  five 
of  their  employees  are  In  some  form  of  train- 
ing. Well,  this  training  Is  not  because  they 
like  education  and  Just  want  to  have  people 
reading  books  and  learning  about  new  proc- 
esses. It  Is  because  It  Is  advantageous  to  the 
company  and.  I  believe,  to  the  workers,  to 
keep  up  with  new  developments. 

The  whole  thing  is  to  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table,  tell  each  other  what  your 
plans  are  and  work  together  to  make  that 
adjustment  happen  In  a  convenient  and 
logical  way  with  the  least  pain  and  anguish 
to  both  sides.  I  think  both  sides  profit  by  It 
that  way. 


Mr.   Planner Y.  The   Congress   establUhed 
and  the  President  appointed  a  National  Com 
mission    on    Technology,    Automation   and 
Economic    Progress.     Did    It    say    anythin» 
about  this  particular  subject  Mr.  Zagorlal' 

Mr.  Zagoria.  Well,  yes  Indeed.  It  was  a 
very  significant  commission,  it  had  on  \* 
some  of  the  top  Industrialists  of  our  country 
some  of  the  top  labor  leaders,  some  outstantl. 
Ing  public  citizens,  some  outstanding  gov^ 
ernment  people,  and  they  made  a  report 
which  was  most  comprehensive.  One  of  the 
things  In  that  report  that  I  think  Is  worth 
repeating  Is  the  statement  that  they  made 
about  the  obligations  of  management  and 
I  think  these  are  humane  as  well  as  sound 
obligations  from  the  p>oint  of  view  of  man- 
agement's own  objectives.  Let  me  Just  read 
you  a  few  quotations : 

"Those  displaced  should  be  offered  either 
a  substantially  equivalent  or  better  alterna- 
tive Job,  or  the  training  or  education  re- 
quired to  obtain  such  a  Job.  They  should  be 
guaranteed  adequate  financial  security  while 
searching  for  alternative  Jobs  or  while  under- 
taking training.  They  should  be  given  sxiffl. 
clent  financial  assistance  to  permit  them  to 
relocate  their  families  whenever  this  becomes 
necessary.  They  should  be  protected  against 
forfeiture  of  earned  security  rights  such  as 
vacation,  retirement,  Insurance  and  related 
credits  resulting  from  Job  displacement." 

Now.  this  Is  a  forward-looking  approach 
and  again  I  emphasize  It  comes  from  a  tri- 
partite commission  of  management,  labor 
and  public  people. 

Mr.  Plannery.  Thank  you,  Sam  Zagoria, 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Your  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannery, 
Invites  you  to  be  with  us  next  week  at  this 
same  time  when  "As  We  See  It"  again  comes 
as  a  presentation  of  the  APL-CIO  and  ABC 
public  affairs.  This  program  has  been 
brought  to  you  by  the  ABC  network  and  the 
affiliated  station  to  which  you  are  listening. 


EXEMPTION  OP  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS  FROM  THE 
DRAFT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  received,  from  the  chief  of  police 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  a  letter  concerning  leg- 
islation I  had  introduced  last  year,  and 
reintroduced  again  this  year,  to  exempt 
law  enforcement  oflBcers  from  the  draft. 

CJaief  R.  A.  Miles  writes  in  support  of 
S.  718,  and  I  want  to  share  his  views  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  say  that  his  comments  reflect  the 
position  taken  by  the  heads  of  most  of 
our  law  enforcement  institutions. 

Chief  Miles  has  also  kindly  supplied 
me  with  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  was 
published  in  the  magazine  the  Police 
Chief.  Tlie  editorial  was  written  by  Mr. 
Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Chief  Miles'  letter  and  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrY  OP  Austin,  Tex., 

January  9,  1967. 
Hon.  John  G.  Towee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  In  my  capacity  as  Chief 
of  this  Department  for  the  past  eight  years, 
a  past  President  of  the  Texas  Police  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Texas  Chiefs 


f  police  Association  I  feel  that  I  am  quall- 
fted  to  speak  of  the  problems  which  confront 
^  members  of  our  profession  In  maintain- 
ing law  and  order  In  our  Nation. 

our  Nation  is  today  facing  a  rapidly  rising 
•ftve  of  crime,  unparalleled  in  our  history, 
which  appears  to  threaten  the  very  roots  of 
our  society.  Our  police  forces  are  vitally 
jssentlal  to  the  health,  safety  and  weUare  of 
each  of  our  communities. 

To  perform  these  tasks  and  yet  abide  by 
the  complex  system  of  laws  which  protect  the 
riehts  of  the  Individual  requires  that  we  em- 
Joy  only  men  of  the  highest  Integrity  who 
l4Te  been  afforded  Intensive  training  and  are 
tuoroughly  experienced  in  their  duties  and 
responsiblUtles. 

Due,  however,  to  the  comparatively  meager 
ipproprlations  made  available  by  the  average 
municipalities  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  offer  salaries  that  will  attract  quali- 
fied men  capable  of  discharging  these  duties 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Boclety. 

A  problem  of  even  greater  urgency  which 
constantly  confronts  us  in  the  police  profes- 
sion is  the  retention  of  qualified  officers  after 
they  have  been  trained  and  developed 
through  years  of  experience. 

With  the  starting  salaries  we  are  able  to 
offer  it  is  possible  to  recruit  only  those  young 
men  who  are  between  21  and  25  years  of  age. 

These  young  men  must  be  In  excellent 
physical  condition,  of  above  average  educa- 
tion and  mental  ability.  They  are,  therefore, 
most  desirable  for  Induction  Into  the  mili- 
tary service. 

They  must  successfully  complete  a  rather 
extensive  course  of  basic  training  in  addition 
to  being  afforded  close  supervision  In  the 
field  over  a  period  of  several  years.  At  about 
the  time  this  program  Is  completed  and  they 
begin  to  reach  their  potential  In  successfully 
dlBcharglng  the  varied  and  complex  duties 
required  of  them  they  are  called  for 
Induction. 

After  these  men  have  completed  their  tour 
of  duty,  however,  the  chances  of  their  return 
to  their  former  positions  are  extremely  lim- 
ited. As  a  consequence  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  constantly  recruiting,  training 
and  affording  field  experience  to  other  young 
men  to  act  as  replacements  while  still  at- 
tempting to  adequately  discharge  our  sworn 
duties  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens. 

We  are  also  faced  with  an  additional  prob- 
lem In  maintaining  an  adequate  force  of 
qualified  personnel  to  successfully  combat 
our  rising  crime  rate  because  of  the  number 
of  our  men  who  are  active  members  of  the 
military  reserve  forces.  We  must  remember 
that  these  young  men  are  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing their  fellow  citizens,  their  community 
and  their  country.  It  Is  only  natural,  then, 
that  a  relatively  large  number  Join  a  military 
reserve  unit.  Many  of  the  key  administra- 
tors and  supervisors  in  my  Department  hold 
comparable  positions  In  their  respective  re- 
serve organizations. 

Most  of  our  municipalities  have  encouraged 
the  participation  of  their  police  officers  In  the 
military  reserve.  They  have  allowed  these 
men  two  weeks  military  leave  each  year  with 
lull  pay  in  addition  to  allowing  them  to  at- 
tend their  weekly  drill  sessions.  This  has 
the  effect  of  materially  lessening  the  number 
of  qualified  officers  available  to  police  our 
communities. 

This  represents.  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  the  law  enforcement 
profession  today.  If  the  present  situation 
in  Viet  Nam  worsens  or  similar  problems 
arise  elsewhere  and  It  becomes  necessary  to 
call  up  these  reserve  units  for  active  duty 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Increase  our  draft 
quotas  our  Nation  will  face  a  real  crisis  on 
the  home  front.  The  resultant  depletion  of 
manpower,  particularly  the  loes  of  trained, 
experienced  supervisory  officers  will  virtually 


wipe  out  the  "Thin  Blue  Line"  which  per- 
forms the  first  and  most  basic  function  of 
government — the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  in  our  own  country. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  prohibits 
any  exemption,  group  or  blanket  deferment, 
such  as  police  officers.  Any  deferment  at  all, 
under  the  present  Act,  is  available  only  in 
Individual  cases  based  upon  the  merits  of 
such  deferment  In  each  Instance.  Obviously, 
this  procedure  will  not  solve  this  critical 
problem. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  your  re-lntroduc- 
tlon  of  your  bill  for  a  revision  of  our  present 
Selective  Service  Act  to  afford  blanket  defer- 
ment to  our  police  officers  will  be  solidly  sup- 
pwrted  by  our  citizens.  Favorable  action  on 
this  proposal  would  be  hailed  by  them  as 
being  Indicative  of  your  concern  and  that 
of  your  colleagues  for  their  safety  and  the 
preservaUon  of  law  Eind  order  In  their  com- 
munities In  the  face  of  the  wave  of  crime 
which  Is  now  sweeping  our  country. 

May  I  again  assure  you  of  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  that  of  my  associates  in  the 
law  enforcement  profession  for  the  splendid 
support  you  have  so  consistently  afforded  us 
In  the  past  and  particularly  your  efforts  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  this  splendid  legis- 
lation which  you  have  proposed  In  our  behalf. 
Respectfully, 

R.  A.  Miles, 
Chief  of  Police. 

[Prom  the  Police  Chief  Magazine,  May  1966] 

Two  Wars  To  Fight 
(By  Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  director.  Inter- 
national AssoclaUon  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce) 
Because  of  recent  Increased  Selective  Serv- 
ice draft  quotas  and  the  removal  of  defer- 
ments for  married  Individuals,  more  men 
now  employed  as  police  officers  are  becoming 
subject  to  being  drafted  Into  the  mlUtary 
service.  Meanwhile,  numerous  police  agen- 
cies are  operating  with  less  policemen  than 
they  should  have.  Recruiting  of  police  can- 
didates— always  a  difficult  Job  due  to  high 
standards,  adverse  working  conditions  and 
Inadequate  pay — Is  even  more  difficult  In  this 
day  and  age  due  to  the  abuse  and  unwar- 
ranted criticism  being  heaped  upon  the 
police  by  certain  elements  of  the  public. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  the  high- 
way safety  problem  Is  "our  gravest  problem 
next  to  Vietnam"  and  surely  the  other  police 
responsibility  of  containing  crime  In  this 
country  Is  of  equal  Importance. 

The  lACP  has  contacted  the  Selective 
Service  System  requesting  that  sworn  mem- 
bers of  the  police  service  be  exempt  from  the 
draft.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  "prohibits  the  exemption,  group  or 
blanket  deferment,  of  policemen."  There 
are  provisions,  however,  for  considering  po- 
licemen for  deferment  on  an  Individual  case 
basis.  The  Selective  Service  System  sug- 
gested that  law  enforcement  agencies  con- 
tact the  respective  state  directors  of  Selec- 
tive Service  with  regard  to  specific  problems. 
We  believe,  however,  that  some  blanket  de- 
ferment for  police  officers  should  be  arranged, 
and  the  lACP  Is  currently  petitioning  the 
Selective  Service  System  for  this  considera- 
tion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  It  costs  better  than 
$10,000  to  recruit,  train,  equip  and  put  a 
state  trooper  on  the  road  ready  for  duty.  It 
Is  a  difficult  and  coetly  project  to  keep  the 
departments  up  to  authorized  strength. 
The  general  entrance  age  for  the  police  serv- 
ice Ifi  21  years  of  age.  By  the  time  we  have 
an  officer  properly  trained  and  operating  on 
the  Job,  he  Is  now  being  eyed  by  the  Draft 
Board.  Due  to  his  excellent  physical  con- 
dition, above  average  education  and  mental 
abUlty,  there  are  no  Impediments  to  being 
accepted  tor  the  military  service. 


Police  are  essential  to  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  communities  in  every-day 
control  of  traffic  and  suppression  of  crime. 
In  natural  or  man-made  disasters,  the  police 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  and 
safety  of  their  communities.  A  major  por- 
tion of  the  Civil  Defense  traffic,  safety  and 
security  programs  depends  completely  upon 
the  police  organization.  These  most  Im- 
portant responsibilities  cannot  be  carried 
out  adequately  with  our  present  limited 
manpower.  If  our  ranks  are  depleted  by  the 
draft,  we  will  be  less  able  to  cope  with  the 
gigantic  problems  that  might  face  our 
Nation. 

Today  police  personnel,  especially  the 
newer  recruits,  are  receiving  greatly  Im- 
proved and  Increased  training.  More  stress 
Is  placed  on  the  formal  education  of  police 
personnel  both  In  the  area  of  operation  and 
management.  This  training  Is  providing  us 
with  an  army  of  well-quallfled,  weU-edu- 
cated  and  well-equipped  personnel  to  pro- 
vide the  first  line  of  defense  on  behalf  of  the 
very  Important  home  front.  As  modem  wax 
techniques  develop  and  the  world  shrinks 
In  the  face  of  Intercontinental  missiles,  spies 
In  the  skies  and  the  enemy  on  the  moon.  It 
is  even  more  Important  than  ever  before  that 
adequate  measures  are  provided  for  that  all- 
Important  security  on  the  home  front. 

Since  this  vitally  Important  situation  af- 
fects virtually  every  member  of  lACP,  each 
should  make  his  voice  heard  in  order  that 
our  national  leaders  might  re-evaluate  the 
draft  as  it  applies  to  our  profession.  Cer- 
tainly no  police  officer  wishes  to  shirk  his 
duty  to  his  country,  but  when  It  reaches  the 
point  of  deciding  whether  a  man  must  fight 
our  enemies  at  home  or  abroad,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  strong  home  defense  by  keeping 
trained  police  officers  on  our  streets. 


AIR  POLLUTION  ADDRESS  BY 

VERNON  G.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  I  have  a  strong  interest 
in  all  measures  designed  for  abating  pol- 
lution. Certainly  one  of  the  foremost 
challenges  has  been  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  to  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing this  national  problem. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
National  Limestone  Institute  recently 
Invited  Deputy  Director  Vernon  G.  Mac- 
Kenzie  of  the  Bureau  of  Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Environmental  Control  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  speak  at  its  an- 
nual convention  on  the  topic,  "Industry's 
Responsibility  In  Controlling  Air  Pollu- 
tion." A  number  of  Indiana  business- 
men, whose  mining  and  processing  of 
limestone  contribute  significantly  to  the 
economy  of  our  State,  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  institute.  This  invitation 
demonstrates  the  Intent  of  a  major  in- 
dustry to  obtain  information  for  the  nec- 
essary formulation  of  positive  pollution 
abatement  programs. 

Deputy  Director  MticKenzle's  analysis 
of  industry  responsibility  is  a  tough- 
minded  appraisal  of  the  impediments 
which  lie  before  the  private  sector  of 
seeking  practicable  solutions.  His  rec- 
ommendations for  action  to  insure  that 
future  generations  can  continue  to  sur- 
vive in  a  healthy  environment  deserve 
serious  and  widespread  consideration. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  his  speech,  which  was 
presented  on  Jsuiuary  19. 1967,  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tiie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 
iNBtJSTBT's  RespONSiBiLrrT   n*    CCntkoiaino 

Ant  PoixtjnoN 
(By  Vemon  O.  MacKenzle,  deputy  director. 
Bureau  of  Disease  Preventloii  and  En- 
vlronmenUl  Control.  PHS,  DH^W) 
It  Is  a  pleaaxire  for  me  to  be  with  you  here 
today  at  this  22nd  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Limestone  Institute,  jand  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  responsibility  that  Indus- 
try shares  In  controlling  what  |l8  perhaps 
the  most  serious  threat  to  our  environment, 
the  growing  pollution  of  the  air  We  breathe. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  need  for  me 
to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  general  review 
of  the  problem — to  describe  the  i  sources  of 
air  pollution,  the  effects  of  air  pbllutlon  on 
life  and  property,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
available  technology  for  controUlrjg  the  prob- 
lem, or  the  adequacy  of  our  efforts  to  control 
It.  I  think  we  are  all  too  famllljir  with  air 
pollution,  and  I  think  we  are  aware  that. 
In  spite  of  the  greatly  expanded  efforts  to 
control  the  problem  In  the  last  saveral  years. 
we  are  not  keeping  up  with  Itt  relentless 
growth.  We  want  to  get  on  wltq  the  Job  of 
finding  a  solution,  and  the  public!  Is  running 
out  of  patience. 

This  was  the  attitude  that  w^  generally 
expressed  by  the  more  than  3500  aartlclpants 
at  the  National  Conference  on  At  Pollution 
called  by  Secretary  Gardner  ln|  this  hotel 
Just  five  weeks  ago.  All  aspects]  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  were  consldeoed  at  this 
Conference — from  the  technical  t«  the  social, 
from  the  economic  to  the  legislative.  The 
participants  represented  business!  and  labor, 
industrial  and  civic  organizations!  the  scien- 
tific disciplines  and  all  levels  of  government. 
With  all  this  diversity.  I  bellevd  there  was 
consensus.  There  was.  I  belleVe.  general 
agreement  that  air  pollution  la  a  serious 
problem  today  in  this  cotintry.  ihat  It  not 
only  dirties  our  window  sills  andl  sometimes 
spoils  the  view.  It  Is  a  hazard  to  iransporta- 
tlon.  It  Is  the  cause  of  considerable  economic 
loss  In  damaged  crops  and  corrode*  materials, 
and  more  Important  than  anything  else.  It 
contributes  to  disease  and  death.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  Conference 
about  Just  what  steps  should  bfc  taken  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  control  al*  pollution, 
but  there  was  no  disagreement  th^t  It  should 
be  controlled  now.  In  his  concluding  address 
to  the  Conference.  Surgeon  General  Stewart 
had  this  to  say  about  the  prevailing  attitude 
at  the  Conference  as  he  observed  lli: 

"I  can  sununarlze  this  Third  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution  In  a  s^gle  word. 


sing 


The  word  Is  'Go.  , 

"Your  three  full  days  of  talklng;and  listen- 
ing, of  discussing  and  debating,  ^lave  added 
up  to  a  single  clear  call  for  action  now  to 
control  air  pollution.  The  Vlci  President 
Botmded  It  in  his  brilliant  openliig  remarks, 
when  he  said,  Tm  a  short-run  i»an  myself. 
Let'8  get  with  It."  Since  then  n^ny  strong 
voices  have  amplified  and  elaborated  on  that 
theme,  but  no  one  has  changed  1|,  or  said  it 
better. 

"Today  people  are  angry  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air  they  are  breathing.  They  are 
shouting  it  loud  and  clear,  and  their  num- 
bers are  growing. 

"Now  It  is  up  to  us.  Up  to  n»w  we  have 
been  serving  as  very  effective  cheerleaders. 
Now  we've  got  to  play  the  game,  land  win  It 

"By  'we'  I  mean  all  of  us.  I  m^n  govern- 
mental oflaclals  at  every  level,  {facing  the 
fact  that  air  pollution  control  1^  desirable, 
achievable,  and  demanded  by  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  responsible.  I  o^ean  indus- 
trial leaders,  facing  the  fact  that  nobody  ac- 
cepts the  Neanderthal  notion  of  4  choice  be- 
tween   progress    and    pollution 

mean  leaders  of  public  opinion.  ..„ ^   . 

fact  that  general  public  indignation  now 
needs  to  be  directed  toward  spedlflc  accom- 
plishment " 


Last  week  I  observed  much  the  same  atti- 
tude at  a  different  kind  of  conference,  the 
New  Tork-New  Jersey  Interstate  abatement 
conference  which  was  convened  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  you  know,  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  take  steps  to  abate 
air  pollution  arising  In  one  State  and  ad- 
versely affecting  the  health  or  welfare  in  an- 
other State.  Federal  investigators.  MSlsted 
by  State  and  local  Investigators,  convincingly 
demonstrated  at  last  week's  conference  that, 
in  the  17-county  area  of  northern  New  Jersey 
and  metropolitan  New  York,  air  pollution 
arising  In  New  Jersey  adversely  affects  the 
health  or  welfare  of  citizens  in  New  York, 
and  air  pollution  arising  in  New  York  ad- 
versely affects  the  health  or  welfare  of  citi- 
zens in  New  Jersey.  Again,  there  were  dis- 
cussions of  how  the  problem  should  be  at- 
tacked, but  there  was  no  disagreement  that 
the  problem  existed  and  that  more  vigorous 
corrective  action  should  be  mounted  now. 
I  think  the  most  striking  feattire  of  this  con- 
ference was  the  evidence  of  public  pressure 
to  get  something  done. 

New  York  had  Just  been  reminded  of  how 
threatening  air  pollution  can  be.  During 
Thanksgiving  week,  the  greater  part  of  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States  experienced 
a  weather  condition  which  brought  on  sus- 
tained high  levels  of  air  pollution.  Smog 
here  In  Washington  broke  all  previous  rec- 
ords. In  metropolitan  New  York,  officials 
called  an  air  pollution  first-stage  alert  for 
the  first  time.  New  Yorkers  were  thankful 
that  this  episode  occurred  during  the  holi- 
day period,  when  there  were  fewer  people 
and  automobiles  In  the  city,  when  Incinera- 
tors and  Industries  were  operating  at  low 
levels,  and,  because  of  unseasonably  high 
temperature,  little  fuel  was  being  used  for 
space  heating.  New  Yorkers  were  aJso  aware 
that  they  could  not  always  expect  the  for- 
tuitous coincidence  of  a  holiday  with  a  tem- 
perature Inversion. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree,  then,  that  we  are 
past  the  point  of  needing  to  be  convinced 
that  air  pollution  is  a  serious  problem  in 
this  country,  and  that  we  should  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  control  it. 

I  think  to  a  large  extent  that  industry 
has  come  around  to  this  view.  For  a  long 
time,  as  Secretsiry  Gardner  remarked  at  the 
National  Conference,  we  attempted  to  Justify 
air  pollution  as  a  necessary  price  of  progress. 
I  win  mention  only  one  of  many  examples 
that  has  placed  a  severe  strain  on  the  credi- 
bility of  this  myth. 

About  20  years  ago  In  Los  Angeles,  an 
aroused  citizenry  and  enlightened  officials 
embarked  on  the  most  vigorous  air  pollution 
control  program  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
At  the  height  of  this  campaign,  in  1957,  the 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District  was 
spending  $4  million  per  year  or  about  75 
cents  per  capita — more  than  three  times  the 
average  per  capita  expenditure  by  local  air 
pollution  control  agencies  today.  At  an 
amortized  cost  of  $18  million  per  year,  the 
county  Initiated  a  sanitary  landfill  operation 
for  the  disi>osal  of  refuse.  Forty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  incinerators — including 
backyard  burners  as  well  as  commercial,  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  Incinerators — were 
scrapped.  Industry,  between  1948  and  1965, 
spent  more  than  $150  million  for  air  pollu- 
tion control  equipment — approximately  $1.40 
per  capita.  But  in  spite  of  the  imposition  of 
very  stringent  controls  on  the  stationary 
sources  of  air  pollution  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  consequent  costs  to  industry  and  the 
consumer,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  did  not 
move  away,  nor  did  Industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  between  1950  and  1960.  population 
in  the  county  Increased  45.5  percent  (com- 
pared to  a  national  Increase  of  18.4  percent) 
and  in  1962.  Los  Angeles  was  second  among 
the  219  largest  metropolitan  areas  In  capital 
expenditures  for  new  plants  and  equipment. 

I  think  that.  If  we  look  closely  at  this  myth 
that  air  pollution  Is  a  price  we  must  pay  for 
prosperity,  the  reason  for  its  persistence  be- 


comes fairly  obvious.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  costs  of  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
run  many  times  higher  than  the  costs  of  ade- 
quate control,  the  user  of  air  himself  (tijl 
polluter)  has  no  real  economic  Incentive  to 
avoid  polluting  it.  Rather,  the  economic 
Incentive  is  for  the  user  to  avoid  the  costs 
of  controlling  pollution.  Realistically,  then 
we  cannot  expect  that  air  pollution  will  be 
controlled  voluntarily.  Some  form  of  gov- 
ernmental  regulation  Is  necessary. 

Usually  air  pollution  regulations  take  the 
form  of  emission  standards  which  are  sup. 
posed  to  maintain  air  quality  above  a  mini- 
mum  level.  Alternatively,  there  have  been 
proposals  for  government  regulation  through 
monetary  pajrments  or  charges— such  u 
grants  to  private  parties  for  pollution  abate- 
ment  installations,  rapid  tax  amortization 
allowances  or  tax  credits  for  the  capital  costs 
of  pollution  abatement  equipment,  or  the 
imposition  of  fees  for  discharge  of  pollutant 
effluents  to  the  air.  Fiscal  payments,  either 
directly  or  through  the  tax  system,  cannot 
in  themselves  stimulate  pollution  control, 
since  they  serve  only  to  reduce  an  inherently 
unprofitable  expendlttu-e  of  the  taxpayer; 
at  most,  such  payments  may  reduce  the 
resistance  to  public  pressure  for  pollution 
control.  Effluent  fees,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  more  theoretical  value  as  a  pollution 
control  Incentive;  however,  no  practical  way 
has  yet  been  developed  for  their  use  In  con- 
trolling  air  pollution,  nor  Is  It  apparent  that 
their  use  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Consequently.  If  we  are  to  make  the  more 
rapid  progress  In  air  pollution  that  many 
now  consider  necessary,  the  only  mechanism 
immediately  available  for  widespread  me  Is 
that  Involving  the  legal  enforcement  of  gov- 
ernmentally  established  pollutant  emission 
standards. 

If  we  can  accept  this  admittedly  cursory 
analysis  of  the  economic  Incentives  and  dis- 
incentives for  Industry  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion, I  believe  we  must  conclude  that  the 
real  concern  of  Industry  Is  that  all  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions,  and  particularly  neigh- 
boring ones,  adopt  regulations  of  equal 
stringency  and  enforce  them  universally  and 
equitably  against  any  and  all  sources.  For 
governments  to  do  otherwise  is  not  only 
neglectful  of  the  citizen  who  must  contend 
with  the  effects  of  pollution  on  his  health 
and  welfare.  It  is  unfair  to  Industry  In  that 
the  competitor  In  a  lax  Jurisdiction  has  a 
cost  advantage  over  his  rival  in  the  Juris- 
diction having  a  strong  air  pollution  regula- 
tory program.  For  Industry  to  support  uni- 
form air  pollution  control  regulations  and 
their  vigorous  enforcement  may  seem  a  novel 
idea  to  some,  but  it  is  not  without  precedent 
Automobile  manufacturers,  for  example, 
were  not  apparently  very  upset  when  the 
State  of  California  required  emission  con- 
trols on  new  cars.  But  when  It  became 
apparent  that  other  States  were  on  the  verge 
of  establishing  their  own,  separate  stand- 
ards, the  potential  chaos  of  multiple  stand- 
ards being  Imposed  on  the  Industry  became 
apparent,  and  I  believe  I  can  say  without 
contradiction  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers felt  that.  If  we  were  going  to  have 
automotive  emission  standards  at  all,  we 
should  have  Federal  standards. 

At  the  National  Conference.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  described  Industry's  posture 
toward  pollution  control  In  these  words: 

"Air  pollution  Is  a  challenge  to  the  vision 
and  to  the  responslblUty  of  private  Industry 
as  well  as  to  government.  In  fact.  It  is  the 
private  sector  which  makes  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  pollution  of  the  air.  Industry 
is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  It  has.  or  It  should  have,  a  very 
real  Interest  In  upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
communities  in  which  It  functions. 

"The  purpose  of  Industry  Is  to  extend  yo»^ 
life.  And  I  think  industry  wants  to  extend 
your  life.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  beUevee 
that  American  business  Is  highly  socially 
conscious,  that  It  recognizes  Its  obUgatloni 
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H  a  working  partner  In  community  life.  In- 
dustry sometimes  doesn't  qvilte  know  what 
to  do.  because  the  pattern  hasn't  been  de- 
dgned  yet  that  would  permit  Its  operation 
to  fit  into.  That  is  where  the  public  official 
eomes  in.  working  with  his  private  brother 
to  find  such  a  pattern,  to  find  a  workable 
formula." 

And  it  Is  not  only  the  representatives  of 
the  public  who  are  talking  about  Industry's 
responslblUty  in  controlUng  air  pollution. 
Just  last  month  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Conamerce  of  the  United 
States,  had  this  advice  for  industry: 

"We  in  business  have  only  two  alterna- 
tives. Either  we  voluntarily  Implement  effec- 
tive pollution  abatement  programs — at  all 
levels  of  business  and  industry — or  in  the 
near  future  our  actions  in  this  area  wlU  be 
ipelled  out  by  Congressional  legislation.  To- 
day, we  still  have  the  freedom  to  make  a 
i««oned  and  resolute  response  to  the  prob- 
lem; tomorrow  our  actions  may  be  tightly 
controlled  by  government  regulations.  If 
our  efforts  in  this  area  are  made  manda- 
tory, not  only  will  we  be  forced  to  take 
more  costly  and  less  efficient  action,  but 
we  will  also  forfeit  our  claim  to  being  a 
responsible  segment  of  society.  To  those 
who  say  they  cannot  afford  to  take  effective 
antt-poUutlon  measures.  I  can  only  respond 
that  they  can't  afford  not  to." 

I  said  previously  that  I  felt  Industry  was 
coming  around  to  the  point  of  view  that  air 
pollution  must  be  controlled  and  that  they 
had  a  responsibility  In  controlling  It.  The 
fact  that  the  National  Limestone  Institute  is 
this  year,  for  the  first  time.  Including  air  and 
water  pollution  as  a  major  topic  at  Its  annual 
meeting.  Is  one  Indication  of  this  attitude. 
There  are  many  others.  The  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review,  In  Its  September/October  1966 
Issue,  estimated  that  $105  billion  would  be 
spent  for  air  pollution  control  during  the 
remainder  of  this  Century,  and  that  Industry 
was  missing  an  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  ready-made  market.  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  area  of  that  market  that  may 
be  of  particular  Interest  to  this  audience. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  most  serious  air 
pollution  problems  is  that  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  sulfiu'  bearing  fuels  for  space 
heating  and  for  electric  power  generation. 
Of  the  estimated  26  million  tons  of  sulfur 
dioxide  discharged  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  roughly  half  came 
from  power  generating  plants,  and  about  90 
percent  of  that  half  came  from  coal  burning 
plante.  With  the  demand  for  electric  power 
doubling  roughly  every  decade,  control  of 
sulfur  emissions  from  these  coal  burning 
plants  Is  imperative.  Although  we  have 
made  some  progress  In  developing  methods 
for  removing  sxUf ur  from  coal  and  even  fur- 
ther progress  In  developing  processes  for  re- 
moving sulfur  from  stack  gases,  the  only 
method  that  Is  presently  available  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  controlling  sulfur  pollution  Is 
the  use  of  low  sulfur  fuels. 

About  30  years  ago  a  process  was  Investi- 
gated In  which  limestone  or  dolomite  was 
added  to  a  furnace  In  such  a  way  that  the 
sulfur  in  coal  was  converted  to  calcium  or 
magnesium  sulfate,  rather  than  to  sulfur 
dioxide.  The  process  has  never  been  devel- 
oped, although  a  recent  study  indicates  that 
It  Is  feasible  and  warrants  further  research 
and  development.  The  development  of  an 
alkaline  Injection  method  of  controlUng  sul- 
fur poUutlon  could  mean  new  markets  for  as 
much  as  40  million  tons  of  limestone  or  dolo- 
mite each  year.  And.  as  an  added  induce- 
ment, it  Is  possible  that  the  flyash  from  such 
a  process  would  be  more  suitable  for  concrete 
admixtures  than  flyash  which  Is  now  used  to 
fome  extent  for  this  purpose. 

I  started  out  this  afternoon  by  saying  that 
we  have  become  all  too  familiar  with  the 
growing  problem  of  air  pollution.  Those  fac- 
tor* which  have  produced  the  contemporary 
air  poUutlon  problem  are  an  Integral  part  of 
^  pattern  of  growth  and  rapid  change 
which  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  era.    These  will 


continue  to  accelerate.  They  guarantee  In 
advemce  a  worsening  potential  for  air  pollu- 
tion. By  1980,  our  iirban  population  wiU  In- 
crease by  one-third,  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  by  40  percent,  and  our  demands  for 
energy  by  50  percent.  In  the  face  of  acceler- 
ating change,  we  must  challenge  all  those 
points  of  view  that  have  already  become 
famlUar  and  comfortable  to  us.  If  we  do  not. 
the  quality  of  Ufe  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  WiU  be  diminished.  We  may  continue 
to  enjoy  more  products,  more  labor-saving 
devices,  more  automation,  more  affluence. 
But  I  submit  that  this  "progress"  will  not 
make  sense  In  an  environment  that  grows 
less  wholesome  and  less  healthful.  This  does 
not  have  to  happen.  We  have  the  capability 
of  controlling  It.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  our 
will  to  accomplish  oiu:  goals  of  good  air  qual- 
ity and  the  willingness  to  devote  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  get  the  task  done. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  feels  strongly  that  the  United  States 
will  have  gained  much  more  than  it  will 
have  given  up  by  ratifying  the  proposed 
consular  convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  was  struck  by  the  column  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Wilson  and  published 
last  Friday  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Opposition  to  the  convention  is 
more  emotional  than  reasonable,  as  he 
points  out  in  a  most  reasonable  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  10,  1967) 

CoNSULAE  Pact  Contains  Symbolic 

Importance 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  flood  of  mail  and  telegrams  to  the 
capitol  against  Senate  ratification  of  a  con- 
siUar  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
surprising. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last  mass  pro- 
tests of  a  minority  in  this  country  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  changed  natvire  of  the 
post-war  world. 

The  treaty  itself  Is  not  earthshaklng.  Ten 
or  15  Russians  would  be  added  In  some  new 
consulate,  if  such  an  office  were  In  fact 
opened,  to  the  1,018  Soviet  personnel  al- 
ready in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  Russians  have  been  In  the 
past,  and  undoubtedly  are  now,  engaged  In 
espionage.  We  have  President  Johnson's 
word  for  it  that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
thinks  his  facilities  would  not  be  overtaxed 
In  keeping  an  eye  on  the  new  arrivals. 

The  United  States  would  gain  one  clear 
advantage  through  a  provision  requiring 
notification  of  the  arrest  of  Americans  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  guaranteeing  access  to 
them  In  prison  by  U.S.  officials.  Since  18.- 
000  Americans  visit  the  Soviet  Union  each 
year,  and  sometimes  get  Into  scrapes,  and 
only  900  Russians  come  to  the  United  States, 
this  part  of  the  treaty  means  more  to  ub 
than  to  Moscow. 

These  practical  aspects  are  secondary  to 
the  main  significance  of  the  consular  treaty, 
which  Is  importantly  symbolic  of  the  changed 
nature  of  the  world,  as  the  top  officials  of 
our  government  see  it  and  as  the  Europeans 
see  it. 

We  have  advanced  Into  a  new  world  In 
which  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  Is  no 
longer  so  urgently  regarded  as  the  impera- 
tive unifying  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
Western  security. 

Certain  segments  of  American  opinion  have 
not  yet  caught  up  with  this  change.  If  they 
have  caught  up  with  it,  they  distrust  It. 
They  remember  the  zigs  and  zags  of  Soviet 


poUcy,  the  blowing  cold  and  blowing  hot, 
the  thaws  and  the  subsequent  freeze-ups. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Western  world  no  longer  feels  the 
sharp  edge  of  Its  fear  of  Russian  aggression. 
France  under  President  Charles  de  GauUe. 
West  Germany  under  Chancellor  Kurt-Georg 
Kleslnger.  and  Britain  imder  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  are  pursuing  new  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  rest  primarily  on 
the  single  assumption  that  Eiurope  is.  or  can 
soon  be,  pacified  and  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over. 

It  is  a  new  world  in  which  Western  defense 
alliances  have  lost  their  urgency  because  the 
Russians  no  longer  appear  so  menacing  and 
because  the  unity  of  the  Communist  bloc,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  can 
be  seen  clearly  now  that  there  is  no  unified 
"Communist  world." 

The  U.S.  relationship  to  the  change  la 
what  is  at  issue  in  Senate  ratification  of  the 
consular  treaty.  The  Issue  divides  those  who 
wish  to  build  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
those  who  do  not.  If  the  Senate  gets  across 
this  particular  bridge,  it  will  undoubtedly 
build  additional  ones  in  the  form  of  expan- 
sion of  East-West  trade  relations,  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  outer  space  treaty. 

A  great  many  senators  are  bothered  that 
these  bridges  should  be  built  while  In  other, 
more  important  matters,  we  continue  to  col- 
lide head-on  with  the  Soviet  Union,  par- 
ticularly over  Vietnam.  This  all-or-nothing 
approach  to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
UiUon  contains  more  emotion  than  logic. 
If  both  nations  are  willing  to  place  Vietnam 
in  a  separate  category,  and  proceed  with  the 
step-by-step  building  of  better  relations  in 
other  respects,  something  Is  said  about  the 
confidence  on  both  sides  in  an  eventual  set- 
tlement of  their  major  differences. 

In  any  case,  material  Russian  aid  of  large 
size  to  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  Ukely  to  be  abandoned  as  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  a  consular  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  Russians  don't  want  the  treaty 
that  badly.  But  they  apparently  do  strongly 
wish  a  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  different  role  they  play  in  Europe  and 
the  world  today  than  in  the  immediate  post- 
war world. 

The  United  SUtes  will  have  gained  more 
than  it  gives  up  by  granting  that  recognition. 
A  dozen  more  Russians  in  the  United  States 
Is  not  likely  to  make  much  difference.  The 
opportunity  for  Increased  spying  woxUd  be 
reciprocal. 

A  consulM  treaty  would  not  be  a  commit- 
ment to  the  European  Idea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  the  threat  it  was.  We 
could  still  have  our  fingers  crossed  on  that 
point,  and  hope  that  by  these  small  acts  we 
would  have  created  a  structure  for  better 
relations  with  the  Russians  In  a  stabler 
world  after  the  Vietnam  war  is  settled,  as 
It  someday  must  be. 


THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  circumstances  of  the 
timetable  of  the  Senate  preclude,  each 
year,  our  paying  official  honor  to  one  of 
history's  most  profound  events.  I  re- 
fer to  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  December  15,  1791, 
as  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

These  far-reaching  amendments  are 
a  part  of  our  Constitution  primarily  be- 
cause a  patriot  whom  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  to  describe  as  "one  of  our  really 
great  men,  and  of  the  first  order  of  great- 
ness," refused  to  sign  a  constitution 
which  did  not  specifically  guarantee 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
rights  of  accused  persons,  right  of  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property,  right 
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of  trial  by  jury,  and  other  no  ess  im- 
portant rights.  His  name  was  George 
Mason. 

George  Mason  was  the  authoi'  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted 
In  1776,  and  which  later  became  the 
pattern  for  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  fact,  the  outline  of  the  Fedisral  bill 
was  also  the  work  of  Mason. 

As  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  his  oajection 
to  the  proposed  Constitution  a!  so  cen- 
tered on  the  absence  of  any  provision  to 
outlaw  slavery  and  the  lack  of  ar  y  guar- 
antee that  would  preserve  the  rights  of 
both  the  people  and  the  States  f  lom  the 
assaults  of  Federal  power. 

Mason  waged  an  impassioned  battle 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788 
on  behalf  of  these  principles.  Failing 
to  convince  his  colleagues  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  position,  he  retired  to  h  s  home 
at  Gunston  Hall  and  embarked  upon  a 
personal  campaign  to  include  i  bill  of 
rights  in  the  final  document. 

It  is  significant  that  Mason's  greatest 
aid  came  from  Thomas  Jeffersim.  who 
exerted  his  influence  by  writir  g  from 
France  of  his  strong  disapproval  of  a 
constitution  lacking  the  guarantees  of 
individual  liberty  which  has  bfeen  the 
raUying  cry  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. 

His  4-year  battle  achieved  victory  on 
December  15,  1791.  when,  at  a  fcaeeting 
of  the  first  Continental  Congt-ess,  in 
New  York  City,  a  Constitution  emjjodying 
a  Bill  of  Rights  constructed  fori  the  in- 
dividual—for his  protection  against  the 
great  and  mighty  power  of  the  IState— 
was  ratified  and  became  the  la\*  of  the 
land.  1^    ,, 

The  first  amendment  is  in  Itself  a 
monument  to  human  Uberty,  providing 
the  certainty  of  freedom  of  Religion, 
speech,  the  press,  peaceable  assembly, 
and  the  right  of  petiUon  to  the  Rational 
Government  for  a  redress  of  gntvances. 
The  second  amendment,  insuring  the 
personal  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  m 
the  common  defense,  forever  coostitutes 
a  bulwark  against  the  threat  of  d^potism 
posed  by  an  all-powerful  poli<<e-state. 
The  third  and  fourth  amendmertts,  con- 
cerning the  quartering  of  trobps  and 
search  and  seizure  by  Government 
agents,  protect  the  people  agai^ist  acts 
of  illegal  force  by  the  national  authority 
which  may  infringe  upon  their  personal 
rights. 

The  four  amendments,  five,  sli,  seven, 
and  eight,  control  legal  proce^ng  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  constitute!  a  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  accused  petsons  by 
guaranteeing  to  them  the  rule  of  com- 
mon law.  I 

The  last  two  amendments  in  [the  Bill 
of  Rights,  numbered  9  and  ip.  form 
a  final  restraint  upon  the  Natioi^  Gov- 
ernment and  require  it  to  bej  one  of 
enumerated  powers  only.  The  lOth 
amendment,  reserving  to  the  S^tes  all 
powers  not  delegated,  specifically,  to  the 
Federal  Government,  remains  the  comer- 
stone  of  American  political  philosophy. 

Mason's  theories  of  government  exert 
a  growing  influence  wherever  liberal  gov- 
ernment l5  maintained.  The  Ideas  he  so 
cogenUy  expressed,  and  his  wor(^  them- 
selves, literally  encircle  the  glob^.  Parts 
of  Mason's  declarations  of  rights,  the  first 


for  Virginia,  the  second  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  now  incorporated 
into  the  constitutions  of  many  nations, 
and  I  quote  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  secretary 
general  to  the  International  Bar  Associa- 
tion: 

The  vast  majority  of  the  ninety  or  more 
present  day  nations  have  incorporated  in 
their  written  constitutions  speclflc  declara- 
tions of  the  basic  rights  of  their  peoples. 
The  tJnited  Nations  strongly  supports  efforts 
to  effectuate  these  declarations. 

Mason's  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  he  wrote : 

All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
Independent  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  says: 

All  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  human  rights. 

We  may  well  ask  whence  came  these 
ideas  of  the  inherent  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  common  man?  We  find  them 
rooted  in  far  antiquity,  sprouting  in 
Greece,  blooming  in  England  and  at  the 
touch  of  George  Mason,  producing  the 
fruit  which  feeds  the  world  of  today,  for 
we  now  "seek  peace  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  justice  and  law  for  force," 
as  John  Foster  Dulles,  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  once  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  George  Mason's  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Bill   op  Rights — As   Provided   in  the 

PiRsr  10  Amendments  to  the  CoNSTrrcTioN 

OP  THE  Untted  States,  Effective  December 

15,  1791 

preamble 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States 
having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the 
Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its 
powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added.  And  as  extend- 
ing the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Government,  vHll  best  insure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  institution. 

No.  1.  Right  to  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  petition 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

No.  2.  Right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 

A  well  regtUated  Militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
Infringed. 

No.  3.  Rights  on  quartering  of  soldiers 

No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered In  any  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
No.  4.  Right  against  unreasoTiable  search  and 
seizure 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persona,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selztu'es. 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 


Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

No.  5.  Right  to  protection  of  persona  and 
property 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  MlUtia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Crlm- 
inal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property] 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just 
compensation. 

No.  6.  Rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
In  all  criminal  proeecutlons,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  districts  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  proc. 
ess  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  de- 
fense. 

JVo.  7.  Right  of  trial  by  jury 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
In  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

No.  8.  Right  to  protection  against  excessive 
fines,  bail,  punishment 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  im- 
usual  punishment  Inflicted. 
No.  9.  Rights  not  enumerated   retained  by 
the  people 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

No.  10.  Rights  reserved  to  the  states  and  the 
people 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Vibginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
(Drawn    originally    by    George    Mason   and 

adopted  by  the  Biirgesses  at  Williamsburg, 

June  12,  1776.) 

A  Declaration  of  Rights  made  by  the  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  Good  People  of  Virginia, 
assembled  in  full  and  free  Convention:  which 
Rights  do  pertain  to  them,  and  their  Pos- 
terity, as  the  Basis  and  Foundation  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I. 

That  aU  Men  are  by  Nature  equally  free 
and  Independent,  and  have  certain  Inherent 
Bights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  Into  a 
State  of  Society,  they  cannot,  by  any  Com- 
pact, deprive  or  divest  their  Posterity;  name- 
ly, the  Enjoyment  of  life  and  Liberty,  with 
the  Means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  Prop- 
erty, and  pursuing  and  obtaining  Happiness 
and  Safety. 

n. 

That  all  Power  Is  vested  In,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  People;  that  Mag- 
istrates are  their  Trustees  and  Servants,  and 
at  all  Times  amenable  to  them, 
m. 

That  Government  Is,  or  ought  to  be.  In- 
stituted for  the  common  Benefit,  Protection, 
and  Security,  of  the  People,  Nation,  or  Com- 
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miinitv  of  all  the  various  Modes  and  Forms 
nf  Government  that  Is  best,  which  Is  capable 
of  producing  the  greatest  Degree  of  Happi- 
ne^  and  Safety,  and  is  most  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  Danger  of  Maladministra- 
tion- and  that,  whenever  any  Government 
ijiaii  be  foimd  Inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  Purposes,  a  Majority  of  the  Community 
h^th  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  in- 
defeasible Right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish 
It  in  such  Manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  Weal. 

IV. 

That  no  Man.  or  Set  of  Men.  are  entitled  to 
exclusive  or  separate  Emoluments  or  Prlvl- 
leees  from  the  Community,  but  in  Consid- 
eration of  public  Services;  which,  not  being 
descendible,  neither  ought  the  Officers  of 
Magistrate,  Legislator,  or  Judge,  to  be 
hereditary. 

V. 

That  the  legislative  and  executive  Powers 
of  the  State  should  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Judicative;  and,  that  the  Members 
of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained  from  Op- 
pression, by  feeling  and  participating  the 
Burthens  of  the  People,  they  should,  at  fixed 
Periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  Station,  re- 
turn Into  that  Body  from  which  they  were 
originally  taken  and  the  Vacancies  be  sup- 
plied by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  Elec- 
tions. In  which  all,  or  any  Part  of  the  former. 
Members,  to  be  again  eligible  or  Ineligible, 
as  the  Laws  shall  direct. 

VI. 

That  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  People,  in  Assembly,  ought 
to  be  free;  and  that  all  Men,  having  sufficient 
Evidence  of  permanent  common  Interest 
With,  and  Attachment  to,  the  Community, 
have  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  cannot  be 
taxed  or  deprived  of  their  Property  for  pub- 
lic Uses  without  their  own  Consent  or  that 
of  their  Representatives  so  elected,  nor  t  ^und 
by  any  Law  to  which  they  have  not.  In  like 
Manner,  assented,  for  the  public  Good. 

VII. 

That  all  Power  of  suspending  Laws,  or  the 
Execution  of  Laws,  by  any  Authority  without 
Consent  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
is  injurious  to  their  Rights,  and  ought  not  to 
be  exercised. 

vni. 

That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  Prosecu- 
tions a  Man  hath  a  Right  to  demand  the 
Cause  and  Nature  of  his  Accusation,  to  be 
confronted  with  the  Accusers  and  Witnesses, 
to  call  for  Evidence  in  his  Favour,  and  to  a 
speedy  Trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  his 
Vicinage,  without  whose  unanimous  Con- 
sent he  cannot  be  found  guilty,  nor  can  he 
be  compelled  to  give  Evidence  against  him- 
self; that  no  Man  be  deprived  of  his  Liberty 
except  by  the  Law  of  the  Land,  or  the  Judg- 
ment of  his  Peers. 

IX. 

That  excessive  Ball  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  Pines  Imposed;  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  Punishments  Inflicted. 

X. 

That  general  Warrants,  whereby  any  Offi- 
cer or  Messenger  may  be  commanded  to 
search  suspected  Places  without  Evidence  of 
a  Fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any  Person  or 
Persons  not  named,  or  whose  Offence  Is  not 
particularly  described  and  supported  by  Evi- 
dence, are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

XL 

That  In  Controversies  respecting  Property, 
and  In  Suits  between  Man  and  Man,  the  an- 
cient Trial  by  Jury  Is  preferable  to  any  oth- 
er, and  oiight  to  be  held  sacred. 
xa. 

That  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Bulwarks,  of  Liberty,  and  can 
never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  Govern- 
ments. 


xrn. 

That  a  well  regulated  MUltla.  composed  of 
the  Body  of  the  People,  trained  to  Arms,  Is 
the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  Defense  of  a 
free  State;  that  standing  Armies,  In  Time  of 
Peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to 
Liberty;  and  that,  In  all  Cases,  the  Military 
should  be  under  strict  Subordination  to,  and 
governed  by,  the  civil  Power. 
xrv. 

That  the  People  have  a  Right  to  uniform 
Government;  and  therefore,  that  no  Govern- 
ment separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the 
Government  of  Virginia,  ought  to  be  erected 
established   within   the   Limits    thereof. 

X7. 

That  no  free  Government,  or  the  Blessing 
of  Liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  People 
but  by  a  firm  Adherence  to  Justice,  Mod- 
eration, Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Virtue, 
and  by  frequent  Recurrence  to  fundamental 
Principles. 

XVI. 

That  Religion,  or  the  Duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  Manner  of  dis- 
charging it,  can  be  directed  only  by  Reason 
and  Conviction,  not  by  Force  or  Violence; 
and  therefore,  all  Men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  free  Exercise  of  Religion,  according  to 
the  Dictates  of  Conscience;  and  that  It  Is  the 
mutual  Duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  For- 
bearance, Love,  and  Charity,  towards  each 
other. 


TEENAGERS  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
war  on  poverty  meant  to  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  Boston,  Mass.,  last  sum- 
mer, and  indeed,  of  what  it  has  come  to 
mean  to  nearly  every  large  urban  center, 
I  offer  for  inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Ray  Richard,  en- 
titled "1,150  Hub  Teens  Earn  $177,000 
Fighting  War  on  Poverty,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1966. 

It  is  particularly  useful,  I  think,  to  be 
reminded  of  some  of  the  signiflcant 
achievements  of  the  poverty  program  at 
this  point  in  the  session.  We  would  not, 
ordinarily,  hear  from  the  teenagers  who 
for  the  flrst  time  actually  worked  under 
the  auspices  of  one  or  another  of  the 
various  poverty  programs,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  these  teenagers  quoted  in  the 
article  are  reminders  of  what  this  pro- 
gram really  means. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Summer  Jobs  Benefit  All  Concerned — 1,550 

Hub  Teens  Earn  $177,000  Fighting  War 

ON  Poverty 

(By  Ray  Richard) 

Boston  teen-agers  cashed  paychecks  total- 
ing $177,000  during  their  school  vacation 
this  Summer  by  working  In  programs  spon- 
sored under  the  war  on  poverty.  Most  of 
them  had  never  had  a  paycheck  before. 

A  total  of  1550  young  men  and  women 
were  employed  In  a  variety  of  programs.  In 
addition  to  putting  money  Into  their  pockets, 
the  programs  stressed  the  Importance  of 
good  work  habits  and  did  many  Jobs  which 
public  and  non-profit  agencies  throughout 
the  city  long  had  wanted  completed  but 
never  had  the  help. 

A  Summer  work  program  for  14  and  15 
year  olds  put  600  boys  and  girls  to  work. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  found 
work  for  750  boys  and  girls  who  attend  school 
during  the  regular  school  year,  and  another 


200   who   had   dropped   out   of   school.    All 
were  between  16  and  21  years  of  age. 

The  programs  were  among  the  scores  of 
projects  financed  primarily  from  Federal 
funds  and  aimed  at  helping  Boston  residents 
of  all  ages  In  low-Income  families  during 
the  Summer. 

It  was  the  second  Summer  of  operation  for 
many  of  them.  Pew  were  expanded  in  scope 
over  1965  because  the  money,  in  most  cases, 
was  the  same  as  that  available  the  year 
before.  But  most  functioned  with  that  effi- 
ciency gained  only  by  experience. 

Numerous  programs  were  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  health  of  low-Income  families, 
which  often  must  forego  medical  attention 
because  of  their  financial  plight.  Other  pro- 
grams were  geared  to  special  forms  of  educa- 
tion. Still  others  offered  recreation,  an  ex- 
posure to  the  cultural  arts  and  social  serv- 
ice, such  as  dav-care  for  children. 

Some,  like  the  Summer  Work  Program, 
were  short-term  projects.  Others,  such  as 
the  legal  service  being  prortded  for  families 
m  need  and  the  manpower  program  of  find- 
ing full-time  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  are 
year-round  programs. 

Final  reports  on  all  projects  are  being 
prepared  by  directors  of  the  Simmier  pro- 
grams. Alreadv,  some  reports  are  completed. 
Other  evaluations  will  be  made  by  staff 
analysts  from  Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development  (A.B.C.D.),  the  agency  which 
directs  the  anti-poverty  effort  In  Boston. 

Reports  already  Indicate  glowing  successes 
for  the  Simrimer  Work  Program  and,  again, 
for  Head  Start,  which  provides  preklnder- 
garten  training  for  children. 

The  popularity— If  not  the  success — of  the 
Summer  Work  Program  was  apparent  before 
It  started.  Of  the  4,000  boys  and  girls  eligi- 
ble, 2,500  applied  for  the  600  jobs. 

Reflection  of  the  success  of  the  program 
come  from  supervisors  In  the  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, museums,  laboratories,  tinlversltles, 
neighborhood  houses  and  agencies  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
where  the  young  workers  were  employed. 

"Three-fourths  of  them  are  eager  to  use 
boys  and  girls  part-time  If  such  a  program 
could  be  arranged  now  that  school  classes 
have  resumed."  Robert  M.  Coard,  director 
of  community  action  for  A.B.C.D.  reported 
to  the  agency's  executive  director,  George 
Bennett. 

Other  signs  of  success  came  with  the  selec- 
tion of  14  supervisors  from  the  Summer 
Work  Program  as  fulltlme  staff  workers  for 
A.B.C.D.'s  beefed-up  manpower  program. 
And  from  letters  such  as  this,  recc'ved  by 
A3.C.D.  from  a  15-year-old  girl  who  worked 
In  the  Summer  Work  program: 

"I  have  never  worked  In  an  office  before 
and  I  find  It  very  interesting.  It  was  an 
opportunity  I  never  had  before.  If  I  was 
not  working  I  would  be  just  hanging  around 
doing  nothing.  This  way  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  have  money  for  my 
future  years  and  be  proud  to  say  I  earned  It." 
The  second  Summer  of  Operation  Head 
Start  was  termed  a  "resounding  success"  by 
Its  director.  Mrs.  Rheable  Edwards.  This 
Summer  1488  children,  limited  to  12  pupils 
in  a  class,  attended  124  classes.  The  total 
was  1560  the  year  before  when  the  classes 
were  larger. 

The  program  here  more  than  any  In 
another  large  United  States  city,  successfully 
Included  in  its  operation  active,  enthusiastic 
participation  by  non-professionals  from  low- 
income  areas.  These  included  a  teacher-aide 
and  a  neighborhood  aide  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  aides  helped  the  professionally-cer- 
tified teacher  within  the  classrooms.  The 
neighborhood  aides  assisted  outside,  pri- 
marily with  parents. 

Organizing  this  community  participation 
took  time.  So  did  the  drawing  up  of  a 
plan  for  the  program  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Washing- 
ton, and  study  by  that  office  before  author- 
ization was  granted. 
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Approval  did  not  come  from  Washington 
until  Friday,  July  1,  the  final  worlilng  day 
before  Head  Start  was  due  to  begin.! 

"The  time  lag  In  funding,"  decla^-ed  Mrs. 
Edwards,  "allowed  insufficient  tlmei  for  the 
pre-program  activities,"  these  Included  the 
special   training  for  the  aides.  I 

This  year,  the  Boston  program  received 
$360,178  for  Head  Start  from  antl^poverty 
funds.  But  other  money  was  made  Available 
from  the  Elementary  and  Seconda^  Edu- 
cation Act  and  channeled  through  the 
Boston  School  Dept.  This  year,  the(  depart- 
ment sponsored  80  of  the  124  classfs,  twice 
as  many  as  last  year. 

The  Joint-funding  produced  a  ^lash  In 
philosophies  between  anti-poverty  gi^ldellnes 
and  traditional  school  department  ppUcy. 

Says  O.E.O. :  "Probably  the  slngleqiost  Im- 
portant attribute  of  a  good  teacher  is 
warmth.  A  teacher  needs  an  eaiy-golng 
quality,  a  relaxed,  friendly  manneit.  and  a 
simple  approachable  style  so  that  young 
children  easily  come  to  her." 

Traditional  school  policy,  howeveri  stresses 
the  Importance  of  a  college  education,  certi- 
fication and  experience  for  Heafl  Start 
teachers. 

"This  difference  In  philosophy."  s>ys  Mrs. 
Edwards,  constitutes  a  "basic  Issue"  ihere. 

The  Head  Start  program  also  Includes 
physical  examinations  for  the  pupils,  some 
of  whom  had  never  before  seen  a  doator.  In 
1965,  all  testing  took  place  In  five  hospitals. 
This  year.  It  was  done  in  the  classix>om8,  a 
change  which  was  disapproved  by  most  pro- 
fessional social  work-afflllated  with  the 
project. 

When  parents  were  required  to  tajte  their 
children  to  the  hospital,  the  social  [workers 
point  out,  the  parents  and  cbildreri  gained 
experiences  In  health  education  thay  could 
not  get  when  the  examinations  toqk  place 
in  the  classroom.  I 

Despite  these  problems.  Head  Staii  was  "a 
success  for  everybody  Involved,"  adds  Mrs. 
Edwards.  j 

"It  was  rewarding,"  she  says,  "faom  the 
standpoint  of  services  rendered,  [it  was 
worth  all  of  the  frustrations  to  be  aole  to  do 
some  good  for  these  children  who  cMistitute 
the  core  of  the  poverty  problem."         f 

A.B.C.D.'s  Summertime  programs  Received 
a  financial  boost  with  the  unexpected  alloca- 
tion by  the  Federal  government  of  I  $40,000 
for  special  recreational  projects.  Thi  money 
was  apportioned  throughout  the  loI"target 
areas"  of  the  cltys  poverty  war,  and  tjhe  Area 
Plannlng-Actlon  Councils  in  each  {decided 
how  their  share  was  to  be  spent.         | 

Special  bus  trips  took  nearly  4000  Children 
to  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts,  the  benches  of 
Cape  Cod,  the  Harold  Parker  Reservition  In 
Topsfleld,  and  other  public  or  prlvatje  recre- 
ation spots. 

Supervised  recreation  was  made  poisible  in 
some  neighborhoods.  In  South  Boston  and 
Roxbury.  for  example,  funds  from  this  grant 
enabled  boys'  clubs,  usually  closed  ihe  last 
two  weeks  of  August,  to  remain  opeii 

The  boys'  clubs  assistance  accoui^ted  for 
♦3.951.  Another  $1,558  aided  the  aoxbury 
YM.C.A.  In  Its  programs.  | 

At  the  request  of  the  South  Endfs  anti- 
poverty  agency.  S.N_A.P.  (South  End]  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Program),  special  a^  and 
craft  classes  were  held.  i 

Money  also  was  granted  the  Nelghlorhood 
Youth  Corps  for  a  track  and  field  meet, 
basketball  teams,  bus  trips  and  other!  events. 
The  program  was  so  successful,  sais  John 
Barmack,  who  directed  it  for  A.B.C.P.,  that 
It  should  be  run  on  a  year-round  basli. 

Summertime  health  projects  Included 
physical  examinations  for  all  Hea4  Start 
children,  and  for  all  those  enrolled  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Job  Co*ps  and 
all  other  training  programs.  Thld  grant 
amounted  to  $126,307.  A  grant  of  j$51.426 
helped  continue  for  10  mpnths  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  Indigent  children  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital.     Other  funds  helped  {Project 


Centaum  to  provide  medical  and  social  serv- 
ices to  teen-aged  unmarried  pregnant  girls. 

In  every  neighborhood,  special  Summer- 
time projects  were  conducted  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action-Planning  Councils. 

More  th&n  300  children  between  6  and  16 
In  the  Parker-Hlll-Penway  section  of  Roxbury 
benefited  from  education,  recreation,  camp- 
ing and  cultural  activities.  Dally  bus  trips 
took  children  to  a  special  day  camp  in  Stow. 
Thirty  bus  trips  took  children  to  such  points 
of  Interest  as  Lexington,  Concord,  Walden 
Pond  and  George's  Island  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  Summer  Work  Program 
workers  help  prepare  and  maintain  the  camp. 

In  the  South  End,  SNAP  sponsored  an  array 
of  programs  which  included  programs  at  the 
Lenox  playground,  an  arts  and  crafts  work- 
shop, organization  of  a  credit  union. 

Activity  in  South  Boston  Included  a  day 
at  Coach  Red  Auerbach's  basketball  clinic 
In  Marshfield  for  150  boys. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION  FOR  1967 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  a  1967  civil  rights  bill  em- 
bodying President  Johnson's  proposals. 
Such  legislation  is  an  essential  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  present  grave  crisis 
that  threatens  to  divide  our  Nation  be- 
tween black  and  white. 

The  documents  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory— from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — 
promise  equal  justice  and  freedom  to  all 
our  citizens.  The  institutions  of  our 
government  are  designed  to  give  all  citi- 
zens an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  fulfilling  these  promises.  But 
the  longer  these  promises  remain  unful- 
filled, the  greater  becomes  the  crisis  of 
confidence  in  our  institutions  and  in  law 
and  order  itself.  And  without  that  con- 
fidence we  will  be  imable  to  speak  to  each 
other  as  fellow  citizens,  or  work  and  live 
together  as  one  Nation. 

The  measures  espoused  by  the  Presi- 
dent deal  with  the  just  grievances  of 
Negro  Americans.  Discrimination  in 
employment  is  stUl  widespread.  Proce- 
dures to  insure  representative  and  un- 
biased juries  are  needed.  Protection 
from  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  rights  is  needed.  And 
most  symbolic  of  our  present  crisis  is  the 
segregation  of  housing,  which  forces  an 
impenetrable  crevice  between  the  two 
races  in  our  Nation  and  which  forces 
Negro- American  citizens  to  live  and  raise 
their  families  in  slum  ghettos,  although 
they  desire,  and  many  of  them  can  af- 
ford, better  housing  and  neighborhoods. 
Indeed,  our  whole  Nation  pays  too  high  a 
price  for  unnecessarily  blighted  lives  re- 
sulting from  unnecessarily  blighted 
living. 

These  walls  of  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation must  be  broken  down.  We  must 
become  one  Nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
word.  For  only  in  that  way  will  our  de- 
mocracy prove  capable  of  that  degree  of 
tolerance  necessary  to  justify  the  rule  of 
the  majority  by  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  the  needs  of  minorities. 

If  we  are  to  do  justice,  solve  the 
pressing  needs  of  all  our  people,  and 
establish  and  maintain  confidence  in  the 
viability  of  our  great  American  democra- 
tic experiment,  we  must  pass  these  new 
measures  and  show  our  fellow  citizens 
that  the  processes  of  law  and  order  are 
indeed  the  pathways  to  progress. 


CONCENTRATION  OP  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  applaud  the  President's 
special  mesage  on  foreign  aid.  Some 
miay  like  the  emphasis  that  the  Presi- 
dent placed  on  self-help;  others  may  be 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
more  priority  will  be  given  to  the  activ- 
ities in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health 
and  education. 

I  note  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
continuing  and  even  heightened  con- 
centration of  our  economic  assistance 
program  In  certain  selected  countries. 

This  means  that  the  existence  of  need 
is  not  in  itself  enough  to  qualify  a  coun- 
try for  U.S.  foreign  aid.  There  must  also 
be  concrete  evidence  that  a  given  country 
is  making  effective  efforts  to  achdeve 
economic  growth  and  social  progress. 

By  concentrating  our  foreign  aid,  we 
can  insist  that  there  be  good  prospects 
that  a  recipient  country  can  itself  sus- 
tain development  programs  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.    This  we  are  now  doing. 

This  important  operating  policy  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
also  means  that  the  Interests  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  will  be  more  carefully  taken 
into  account  In  the  process  of  deciding 
how  our  limited  foreign  asistance  re- 
sources shall  be  distributed. 

The  statistics — and  they  are  important 
statistics — indicate  just  how  concen- 
trated the  U.S.  AID  program  is  today. 

During  the  current  year — fiscal  year 
1967 — 88  percent  of  all  AID'S  country  as- 
sistance program  fimds  are  planned  for 
20  countries.  Next  year,  AID  similarly 
plans  to  concentrate  its  program — 84 
percent  in  13  countries:  In  Latin 
America.  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Peru  will  be  ma- 
jor recipients;  in  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia,  India,  Jordan,  Pakistan,  and 
Turkey  head  the  list;  and  in  the  Par  East, 
the  program  will  be  concentrated  in 
Korea,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  must  seek 
to  secure  the  utmost  in  value  for  every 
dollar  committed.  I  believe  we  are  on 
the  right  track  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  pinpoint  our  assistance.  I  plan  to 
support  the  President's  proposals. 


NEED  FOR  CONTINUING  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  mGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution,  pas^^o  after  the  close  of  the 
session  last  year,  by  the  Amarillo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  direc- 
tors be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  resolution  stresses  the 
need  of  a  continuing  interstate  and  de- 
fense highway  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RXSOLDTION 

Whereas  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
41.000-mlle  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  Is  now  complete  and 
open  to  traffic;  and 

Whereas  all  indications  are  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  system  will  be  completed  on 
schedule  by  1973,  as  only  five  per  cent  has 
not  been  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary 
status;  and 
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Whereas  expert  projections  of  motor  ve- 
hicle registrations  and  vehicle-miles  traveled 
Indicate  that  a  strong  Federal  aid  highway 
program  will  be  necessary  after  1973  in  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  highway  system;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
alone  forecasts  that  its  construction  needs 
will  average  $450  mllUon  annually  over  the 
next  twenty  years,  compared  with  $365  mil- 
lion spent  in  1965;  and 

Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  planning, 
right-of-way  acquisition,  designing  and  con- 
gtructlon  of  highways  require  several  years; 

Kow,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Amarillo,  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  urge 
Congress  early  in  its  next  session  to  establish 
a  policy  and  the  framework  for  an  adequate 
Federal  aid  highway  program  to  follow  im- 
mediately after  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Congress  be 
urged  to  Incorporate  in  Its  policy  or  guide- 
lines a  provision  that  aU  revenues  derived 
from  Federal  highway  user  taxes  be  expended 
jolely  for  highway  development. 

Adopted  by  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors  on  November 
23,  1966. 

Charles  D.  Ltrrz,  Jr., 

President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  4:15  P.M. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  4: 15  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4:15  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
LiuscHE  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 
of  a 

The 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  his  message  to  Congress  in 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  received  many 
messages  from  President  Johnson  and 
his  predecessors,  most  of  them  eloquent; 
but  I  think  that  history — and  literary 
scholars  in  particular — will  note  this  one 
to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all,  not 
merely  because  it  bears  on  an  emotion- 
ally charged  issue,  but  because  as  a  piece 
of  literature  it  is  excellent.  More  im- 
portant, it  brings  before  us  the  over- 
riding issue  within  our  borders,  in  all 
probability  an  issue  affecting  and  con- 
cerning people  all  aroimd  the  world. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  goes  to  Inter- 
national meetings  preaching  the  neces- 
sity for  the  rule  of  law,  and  insisting  that 
180  years  ago  our  Founding  Fathers  an- 
nounced the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  the  world 
will  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  when 
other  nations  adopt  this  principle. 

Mr.  President,  we  no  longer  live  In  a 
world  where  what  goes  on  in  America 
is  unknown  to  the  people  living  in  Tim- 
buktu. What  goes  on  here  is  known  all 
over  the  world  within  an  hour.  Some- 
times what  goes  on  here  does  not  jibe 
with  what  we  preach,  as  a  nation,  we 
stand  for.  It  does  not  Jibe  with  what 
we  seek  to  propose  that  other  nations 
adopt  as  a  program  for  themselves.  It 
is  to  this  problem  that  President  John- 
son has  drawn  our  attention  today.  His 
proposal  for  civil  rights  legislation  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly.  The  proposals  are 
designed  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  which  face  us  today.  We  dare 
not  ignore  them  any  longer.  We  must 
meet  our  responsibility  to  secure  to  all 
our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

The  message  describes  the  bill  which 
the  President  will  forward  to  Congress  in 
a  day  or  two.  That  bill  will  guarantee, 
first,  that  an  acci.sed  will  be  tried  by  an 
impartial  jury — a  jury  of  his  peers — and 
that  citizens  will  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  juries  for  arbitrary 
reasons  unrelated  to  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  basic  premise  of 
a  civilized  society  that  citizens  shall  be 
free  to  exercise  the  rights  granted  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  today,  in  some  places,  this  principle 
does  not  square  with  reality  because  a 
few  lawless  men  have  resorted  to  violence 
to  deny  those  equal  rights  granted  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  laws. 

The  new  bill  which  the  President  will 
send  us  shortly  would  strike  at  such  law- 
lessness by  providing  new  criminal  and 
civil  remedies  against  the  perpetrators 
of  violence.  A  basic  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  requires,  I  submit,  that  we  enact 
this  proposal. 

In  1964  Congress  took  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  to  a 
job,  to  work,  to  be  employed,  and,  thus, 
for  every  American  to  make  a  decent 
living.    However,  experience  has  shown 


that  the  need  to  Improve  the  machinery 
for  enforcement  of  the  basic  rights  cre- 
ated by  the  1964  act  is  a  real  one. 

As  the  President  describes  in  his  mes- 
sage, the  new  civil  rights  bill  would  grant 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  authority  to  issue  effective 
orders  against  employment  discrimina- 
tion. Its  current  authority,  limited  to 
conciliation  and  negotiation,  Is  simply 
not  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  President's  message  which 
most  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress 
last  fall ;  namely,  the  problem  of  housing 
and  housing  opportunities. 

In  short,  it  seeks  to  make  the  dream 
come  true  of  owning  a  home — for  which 
one  saves  his  money  and  which  he  can 
afford — for  all  Americans,  not  just  for 
white  Americans. 

Congress  has  not  yet  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  minority  citizens — Negroes,  par- 
ticularly— to  buy  a  house  or  rent  an 
apartment  on  the  same  basis  sis  other 
Americans. 

Discrimination  in  housing  confines  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  people  to  the 
ghetto.  This  confinement  irritates  and 
affects  adversely  all  our  racial  prob- 
lems— problems  of  education,  health  and 
welfare,  employment,  attitude,  and 
aspiration. 

We  must  break  the  ghetto  wall  if  suc- 
cess in  any  of  these  related  areas  is  to 
be  possible.  And  we  must  act  now,  not 
later,  to  recognize  the  basic  right  of  every 
p>erson  to  live  where  he  chooses  and 
where  he  can  afford. 

All  Americans  have  an  Identity  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
insuring  Justice  to  all  our  citizens.  Ne- 
gro Americans  have  kept  faith  with  our 
country. 

I  refer  not  just  to  newspaper  pictures, 
not  only  to  the  daily  evidence  we  see  In 
Vietnam,  but  the  whole  spectrum  of  civic 
responsibility  and  participation. 

Negro  Americans  have  kept  faith  with 
our  country;  together  we  must  act  to 
keep  faith  with  them.  I  urge,  therefore, 
prompt  enactment  of  the  proposals  for 
civil  rights  legislation  which  President 
Johnson,  in  his  mesage  of  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  urges  us  to  adopt. 

I  hope  we  will  do  this  after  full  de- 
bate, and  only  after  full  debate;  that 
we  not  debate  It  to  death,  but  that  we 
permit  ourselves  an  opportunity  to  vote 
yes  or  no  on  the  proposition,  the  propo- 
sition that  we  seek  to  insure  fair  rep- 
resentation on  juries,  to  insure  that 
there  are  Federal  sanctions  which  can 
be  applied  whenever  someone  is  physi- 
cally assaulted  as  he  seeks  to  exercise  a 
constitutional  right  or  seeks  to  support 
another  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  which  will  eliminate  a 
limitless  task  when  he  goes  to  buy  a 
home. 

I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  a  ma- 
jority of  us  last  year  felt  the  desirability 
of  this  legislative  course,  that  a  majority 
of  us  continue  to  feel  that  way,  and  I 
hope  a  majority  of  us  will  be  permitted 
to  exercise  our  will  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  message  on  dvil  rights 
proposes  a  major  step  forward  in  assur- 
ing fair  and  constitutional  selection  of 
State  juries. 
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The  proposed  legislation  woild  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  any  distinction  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  kex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  statu  i  in  the 
selection  of  State  juries.  GJenerally 
speaking,  however,  the  propos^  would 
not  affect  existing  jury  selection  prac- 
tices which  conform  to  constitutional 
standards  and  which  operate  to  [produce 
juries  representing  a  fair  cross!  section 
of  the  community.  I 

Under  the  proposed  law  the  Attorney 
General  could  bring  suit  in  a ;  Federal 
court  to  put  a  stop  to  discriminatory  se- 
lection practices  after  he  has  notified 
the  State  oflBcials  involved,  and  laf ter  he 
has  given  them  a  reasonable  tinie  to  ad- 
just the  illegal  conditions.  If  ijhe  Fed- 
ei-al  court  finds  discrimination,  it  would 
be  authorized  to  suspend  ani  illegal 
qualification  for  jury  service,  require  use 
of  objective  qualifications,  require  the 
keeping  of  records  to  police  it*  decree, 
and,  in  addition,  appoint  a  master  to 
perform  the  duties  of  State  jurjj  ofBcials 
where  necessai-y  to  preserve  rights  se- 
cured under  the  new  law.  | 

The  proposed  law  would  also(  provide 
for  disclosure  of  information  relating  to 
jury  selection  to  facilitate  determina- 
tions of  whether  Illegal  discriitiinatioa 
has  occurred.  Whenever  their  practices 
are  appropriately  challenged  ih  court, 
the  State  jury  officials  would  be  required 
to  file  a  written  statement  describing 
their  procedures  In  detail.  If  J  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  produced  by  Ijie  com- 
plaining party,  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  t0  believe 
discrimination  has  occurred,  the  State 
officials  must  produce  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  or  the  coiirt  would 
sustain  the  claim  of  discrimination. 

The  Presidents  proposal  would  assure 
that  invidious  discrimination  \n  State 
court  juries  can  be  effectively  cbuntered 
by  private  litigants  and  the'  Federal 
Government.  It  should  be  ,  enacted 
without  delay.  | 


FROM 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS— MESSAGE 
THE  PRESIDETTr  OF  THE 
STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  Unltad  States. 
Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  without  being  read,,  and  will 
be  appropriately  referred.  i 

The  message  was  referred  to  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitelf.  States: 
Almost  two  centuries  ago  the  Ameri- 
can people  declared  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  "That  all  men  ar^  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Seventy-five  years  later,  a  savage  war 
tested  the  foimdations  of  their  demo- 
cratic faith.  The  Issue  of  thej  struggle 
was,  as  Lincoln  said,  whether  fwe  shall 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best 
hope  on  earth."  I 

Democracy  triumphed  In  thi  field  In 
1865.  But  for  the  Negro  American, 
emancipation  from  slavery  was  but  the 
first  engagement  in  a  long  campaign.  He 
had  still  to  endure  the  assaults  of  dis- 


crimination that  denied  him  a  decent 
home,  refused  his  children  a  good  educa- 
tion, closed  the  doors  of  economic  prog- 
ress against  him,  turned  him  away  at 
the  voting  booth,  the  jury  box,  at  places 
of  public  swjcommodatlon,  seated  him 
apart  on  buses  and  trains,  and  sometimes 
even  threatened  him  with  violence  If  he 
did  not  assent  to  these  humiliations. 

In  1948  President  Truman  ordered  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  accord  equal 
treatment  to  servicemen  of  every  race. 
That  same  year  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  State  courts  could  not  en- 
force racial  covenants  In  the  sale  of 
houses.  The  Court  later  struck  down 
racial  discrimination  in  public  transpor- 
tation. 

In  1954  segregated  education  was 
found  to  be  inherently  unequal  and  In 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1957  the  first  CivU  Rights  Act  In 
82  years  passed  the  Congress. 

Three  later  acts  were  adopted  within 
the  next  decade— in  1960,  1964,  and  1965. 
Congiess  prohibited  interference  with  the 
right  to  vote — to  use  any  hotel,  restau- 
rant, or  theater — to  secure  a  job  on  the 
basis  of  merits.  It  barred  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  any  agency  that  prac- 
ticed racial  discrimination. 

Within  these  20  years,  the  institutions 
of  democratic  government  have  begun  to 
make  the  ancient,  self-evident  truths  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 

Though  much  of  our  task  still  lies  be- 
fore us,  it  is  important  to  measure  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  p&st  few 
years. 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION 
VOTING 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  the  number  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered In  the  five  States  where  voter  dis- 
crimination was  most  severe  has  in- 
creased by  65  percent — from  715.099  to 
1,174,569.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new 
voters — about  334,000 — were  registered 
by  local  officials,  in  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  remainder — some  125,000 — ^were 
registered  by  Federal  examiners  in  47 
coimtles  of  the  five  States.  Federal  ob- 
servers were  present  in  many  counties 
during  the  1966  primary  and  general 
elections  to  Insure  that  the  newly  regis- 
tered voters  were  permitted  to  vote  with- 
out interference. 

In  1960.  a  Negro  citizen  complained 
that  for  10  years  he  had  tried  without 
success  to  register  to  vote.  Not  a  single 
Negro  had  been  registered  In  his  county 
for  60  years.  In  1966,  he  ran  for  a  seat 
on  the  local  school  board — and  won. 

Today.  20  Negroes  serve  in  southern 
legislatures.  Several  important  local 
offices,  such  as  school  boards  and  county 
commissions,  now  have  Negro  member- 
ship. 

The  electorate  in  these  States  has  be- 
gun to  change.  The  right  to  vote — the 
fundamental  democratic  right — is  now 
exercised  by  men  and  women  whose  color 
served  in  years  past  to  bar  them  from  the 
polls.  After  centuries  of  silence,  their 
voice  is  being  heard.  It  will  never  again 
be  stilled. 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  1963-64  school  year.  10  years 
after  the  landmark  Brown  decision,  1 
perc-it  'f  the  Negro  students  In  the  11 


Southern  States  were  in  schools  also  at- 
tended by  white  students. 

Then  came  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  Its  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  support  racial  bias. 

In  September  1966,  12.5  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  in  those  same  States  were 
enrolled  in  desegregated  schools.  We 
exfject  this  figure  to  increase  significantly 
next  fall.  We  will  proceed  with  the  task 
of  securing  the  rights  of  all  our  children. 

HOSPITALS 

This  year,  Negroes  are  being  admitted 
to  hospitals  which  barred  them  in  the 
past.  By  January,  7,130  hospitals— more 
than  95  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
Nation — had  agreed  to  provide  services 
without  discrimination.  More  than  1,- 
500  of  those  hospitals  have  had  to  change 
past  policies  to  make  that  commitment. 

Getting  rid  of  discriminatory  practices 
has  benefited  hospital  systems,  as  well  as 
the  people  they  serve. 

Last  year,  for  example,  half  the  beds 
In  an  all-white  hospital  were  unoccupied. 
Yet  Negroes  In  the  community  were  sent 
to  a  completely  segregated  and  over- 
crowded hospital.  The  half -empty  hos- 
pital changed  its  policies  to  admit  Ne- 
groes, and  it  now  operates  at  full  capac- 
ity. The  formerly  Negro  hospital  will 
be  converted  into  a  nursing  home  serving 
both  races.  The  effect  of  the  change  was 
to  provide  better  medical  care  for  the 
entire  community. 

PT7BLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

When  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
passed,  prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
in  places  of  public  accommodations,  fears 
were  expressed  that  this  sharp  change  In 
established  customs  would  bring  about 
serious  economic  loss  and  perhaps  even 
violence. 

Yet  from  the  start  there  has  been  wide- 
spread voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law.  Thousands  of  restaurants,  motels, 
and  hotels  have  been  opened  to  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  and  colors.  What  was 
thought  to  be  laden  with  danger  proved 
generally  acceptable  to  both  races. 

Because  all  businesses  of  a  similar  type 
are  covered,  each  businessman  is  free,  for 
the  first  time,  to  operate  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  without  fear  of  suffer- 
ing a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Now  Negro  families  traveling  through 
most  parts  of  their  country  do  not  need 
to  suffer  the  Inconvenience  of  searching 
for  a  place  to  rest  or  eat  where  they  will 
be  accepted  or  the  humiliating  indignity 
of  being  turned  away. 

PROGRAMS    FOR    SOCIAL    JUSTICE 

The  struggle  against  today's  discrimi- 
nation is  only  part  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  equal  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  bigotry  of  the  past  has  its 
effects  In  broken  families,  men  without 
skills,  children  without  learning,  poor 
housing,  and  neighborhoods  dominated 
by  the  fear  of  crime. 

Because  these  effects  are  encrusted  by 
generations  of  inferior  opportunities  and 
shattered  hopes,  they  will  not  yield  to 
laws  against  discrimination  alone,  In- 
deed there  Is  no  swift  medicine,  no  mat- 
ter how  potent  or  massively  applied,  that 
can  heal  them  at  once.  But  we  know 
some  of  the  things  we  must  do  if  the 
healing  process  Is  to  begin— and  we  are 
doing  them. 
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Headstart  has  given  deprived  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  learn  In  later  years— 
instead  of  being  merely  exposed  to  school. 
Through  this  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams 2  million  children  have  been 
offered  better  education  and  health  care. 

More  than  7  million  children  In  70  per- 
cent of  aU  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  have  participated  In  programs  un- 
der  title  I  of  the  1965  Education  Act. 
These  programs  have  a  single  aim :  to  Im- 
nrove  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
chUdren.  The  better  libraries,  larger 
professional  staffs,  advanced  Instruc- 
tional equipment,  and  other  services  they 
provide  are  Investments  In  the  future  of 
chUdren  who  need  them  most. 

In  my  message  on  America's  children 
and  youth,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $135  million  to 
strengthen  Headstart.  With  these 
funds,  we  will  launch  a  Headstart  fol- 
low-through program  In  the  early  grades 
of  elementary  school  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum the  child  has  gained  and  we  will 
extend  the  Headstart  program  down- 
ward to  cover  more  3 -year-olds. 

Extraordinary  help  at  the  start  of  life 
is  necessary  for  all  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren It  Is  particularly  necessary  for 
the  Negro  child  reared  In  poverty  and 
encumbered  by  generations  of  depriva- 


tion. 


JOBS    AND    TRAINING 


Thousands  of  job  opportunities  for  the 
young  have  been  created  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 
The  first,  active  In  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  has  enabled  many  young  people 
to  earn  enough  to  remain  In  school,  and 
provided  employment  and  remedial  edu- 
cation for  dropouts. 

The  Job  Corps — also  meant  to  help 
those  between  16  and  21— has  offered 
other  thousands  both  a  change  of  en- 
vironment and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
education  and  job  training. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  gives  men  without  jobs  or 
skills  the  chance  to  acquire  both,  by 
combining  goverrmient  plarming  and  re- 
sources with  private  Industry.  The  work 
experience  program  offers  welfare  re- 
cipients a  means  of  obtaining  the  ex- 
perience they  need  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Today's  strong  economy,  which  last 
year  put  almost  3  million  more  Ameri- 
cans on  the  payrolls.  Is  also  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  needy  persons  In  search  of 
dependable  employment.  But  for  the 
long  term,  and  as  demand  for  better 
qualified  workers  grows,  training  and 
remedial  education  will  be  of  even 
greater  Importance  to  the  disadvantaged. 
This  Is  particularly  true  for  those  who 
leave  the  farm  and  move  to  urban  areas 
in  search  of  employment,  without  the 
skills  an  urban  society  requires. 

During  the  last  3  years,  our  training 
programs  have  provided  the  means  of 
self-sufficiency  to  almost  a  million  men 
and  v;'omen.  The  value  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  Negro  American  Is  espe- 
cially great. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  Is 

more    than    double    that    for    whites. 

About  650,000  Americans,  more  than  20 

percent  of  all  unemployed,  are  non white. 
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About  213,000  of  these  are  between  14 
and  19  years  of  age.  Job  training  Is  es- 
sential to  enable  them  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  to  go  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Our  economy  Is  also  strengthened  by 
these  programs.  If  Negroes  today  had 
the  same  skills  as  other  Americans,  and 
If  they  were  free  from  discrimination  in 
employment,  our  gross  national  product 
could  become  $30  billion  higher. 

I  will  shortly  submit  recommendations 
to  strengthen  and  expand  these  training 
programs.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for 
an  additional  $135  million  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  a  special  program  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  and  meaningful 
employment  to  our  most  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

I  will  call  for  the  active  assistance  of 
private  Industry  and  organized  labor  to 
provide  skills  and  jobs  to  those  now  con- 
fined to  the  welfare  rolls  and  the  slums. 

THE    NEED    FOR    PERSEVERANCE 

There  are  those  who  believe  this  series 
of  accomplishments  Is  long  enough. 
There  are  those  who  grow  weary  of  sup- 
porting great  social  programs,  impatient 
with  the  failures  that  attend  them  and 
cjrnlcal  about  those  they  are  Intended  to 
help.  There  are  those  who  think  "equal 
Justice"  Is  a  rhetorical  phrase.  Intended 
only  as  an  admonition  to  Judges,  not  as 
a  guiding  principle  for  national  policy. 
To  them  I  can  only  say:  consider  the 
consequences  If  the — ^Nation — and  I  as 
the  President — ^were  to  take  what  appears 
to  be  the  easy  way  out,  abandon  the  long, 
hard  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
justice  and  say  that  enough  has  been 
done. 

There  would  be  little  hope  of  strength- 
ening the  economy  of  the  country 
through  the  Improved  earning  power 
and  productive  capacity  of  Negro 
Americans. 

There  would  be  little  hope  of  avoiding 
massive  welfare  expenditures  for  people 
denied  the  training  and  jobs  they  need 
to  become  self-supporting. 

There  would  be  httle  hope  of  ending 
the  chain  of  personal  tragedies  that  be- 
gan with  ancient  bigotry  and  continues 
to  this  hour. 

There  would— above  all— be  little  hope 
of  achieving  the  self-respect  that  comes 
to  a  nation  from  doing  what  is  right. 

Our  task  is  far  from  over.  The  statis- 
tics demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort  required. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  Negro  Is  5 
years  shorter  than  that  of  his  white  con- 
temporary and  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
for  Negroes  Is  40  percent  higher. 

The  adult  white  has  had  at  least  3 
more  years  of  education — and  has  been 
educated  In  better  schools— than  the 
average  adult  Negro. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhites 
aged  21 — even  In  this  time  of  near  full 
employment— Is  double  that  of  whites. 
Negroes  are  characteristically  more 
densely  housed  In  units  only  56  percent 
of  which  meet  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  Income  of  the  average  Negro  fam- 
ily is  about  40  percent  lower  than  that 
of  the  average  white  family. 
The  programs  w^e  have  adopted  In  the 
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past  few  years  are  only  a  beglimlng. 
have  made  a  good  start. 

But  we  must  remember  that  It  is  only 
a  start.  We  must  realize  that  civil  rights 
are  also  civil  opportunities.  Unless  these 
rights  are  recognized  as  opportunities  by 
Negro  and  white  alike,  they  can  achieve 
nothing.  We  must  realize  that  training 
and  education  programs  provide  skills 
and  opportunities.  But  only  where  there 
is  both  the  will  to  seek  the  job  and  the 
willingness  to  hire  the  job  applicant,  can 
these  programs  achieve  their  ultimate 
objectives. 

The  next  steps  are  harder,  but  they 
are  even  more  important.  We  shall  need 
years  of  trial  and  error— years  in  which 
children  can  be  strengthened  to  grow 
Into  responsible  young  adults,  years  of 
better  training,  better  jobs,  better 
health,  and  better  housing— before  the 
results  of  what  we  have  done  so  far  can 
be  seen. 

Perseverance,  the  willingness  to  aban- 
don what  does  not  work,  and  the  courage 
to  keep  searching  for  better  solutions — 
these  are  the  virtues  the  times  require. 

CrvXL    RIGHTS    LEGISLATION 


Last  year  I  proposed  the  enactment 
of  Important  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
proposed  that  legislation  because  It  was 
right  and  just. 

The  civil  rights  legislation  of  1966  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Most  of  Its  features  commanded  a  strong 
majority  In  both  Houses.  None  of  Its 
features  was  defeated  on  the  merits. 

Yet  It  did  not  become  law.  It  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  final  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

Some  observers  felt  that  the  riots 
which  occurred  In  several  cities  last  sum- 
mer prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Public  concern  over  the  riots  was 
great,  as  it  should  have  been.  Lawless- 
ness catmot  be  tolerated  In  a  nation 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  re- 
spect for  law.  It  cannot  be  permitted 
because  it  injures  every  American  and 
tears  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

We  want  public  order  in  America,  and 
we  shall  have  it.  But  a  decent  public 
order  cannot  be  achieved  solely  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  nor  by  confining  one  race 
to  self -perpetuating  poverty. 

Let  us  create  the  conditions  for  a  pub- 
lic order  based  upon  equal  justice. 

THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT   OF    1967 

The  act  I  am  proposing  this  year  is 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year's  bill. 
Some  revisions  have  been  Incorporated 
to  take  account  of  useful  suggestions  and 
perfecting  amendments  made  by  the  89th 
Congress.  I  believe  these  revisions  offer 
a  basis  for  common  action. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  against  discrimination  In 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  I  propose  the 
adoption  of  progressive  steps  to  carry 
out  this  policy. 

I  recommend  the  clarification  and 
strengthening  of  existing  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  against  interference  with  Fed- 
eral rights. 

I  recommend  requirements  for  the  se- 
lection  of  juries  In  Federal  courts  to 
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guard  against  discrimination  and|  Insure 
that  Juries  are  properly  represekitative 
of  the  community.  i 

I  recommend  legislation  to  elhninate 
all  forms  of  discrimination  In  thi  selec- 
tion of  State  court  juries.  I 

I  recommend  that  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act 
of  1964  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  issue  Judicially  enjorcible 
cease-and-desist  orders. 

I  recommend  the  extension,  foP  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years,  of  the  VS.  qommis- 
sion  on  Civil  Rights.  ' 

I  recommend  a  90-percent  increase  in 
appropriations  for  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service.  i 

These  measures  are  not  new.  ;  I  have 
recommended  and  supported  the«i  in  the 
past.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  them  because  Justice  knd  hu- 
man dignity  demand  these  prdtections 
for  each  American  citizen. 

EQUAI.    JT7STICE    IN    HOTTSINCJ 

For  most  Americans,  the  avj^ilabiUty 
of  housing  depends  upon  one  factor— 
their  ability  to  pay.  J 

For  too  many,  however,  there  are  other 
crucial  factors— the  color  of  tlair  skin, 
their  religion,  or  their  national  cjrigin. 

When  a  Negro  seeks  a  decent  Home  for 
himself  and  his  family,  he  frequently 
finds  that  the  door  is  closed.  It,  remains 
closed— though  the  Negro  may  bp  a  serv- 
iceman who  has  fought  for  freedom. 

The  result  of  countless  Individual  acts 
of  discrimination  is  the  spa^fning  of 
urban  ghettoes,  where  housing  1^  Inferior, 
overcrowded,  and  too  often  oveJJriced. 

Statistics  tell  a  part  of  the  story. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  almostj  twice  as 
many  nonwhites  as  whites  octupy  de- 
teriorating or  dilapidated  hou$ing.  In 
Watts,  32.5  percent  of  all  housing  Is  over- 
crowded, compared  with  11.5  percent  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  Harlem,  more  than  237.000  people 
live  in  an  area  consisting  of  3V2  square 
miles.  This  is  a  density  of  105  people  per 
acre.  Ninety  percent  of  the  buildings  in 
Harlem  are  more  than  30  years  old.  and 
almost  half  were  built  before  t|ie  end  of 
the  19th  century. 

The  environment  of  most  urban  ghet- 
toes Is  the  same:  Inferior  publlq  facilities 
and  services — street,  lighting!,  parks; 
sanitation  and  police  protection):  inferior 
schools;  and  isolation  from  jdb  oppor- 
tunities. In  every  sphere  of  urban  life 
the  ghetto-dweller  is  shortchanged. 

A  child  growing  up  in  such  an  environ- 
ment must  overcome  tremendous  man- 
made  obstacles  to  become  a  useful  citizen. 
The  misery  we  tolerate  today  multiplies 
the  misery  of  tomorrow.  I 

Many  of  our  existing  and  proiiosed  pro- 
grams—though not  directed  iimply  at 
relieving  the  problems  of  any  particular 
minority  group — will  relieve  conditions 
found  in  their  most  acute  focm  in  the 
lu-ban  ghetto.  These  program*  are  nec- 
essary and  they  must  be  fully  Supported. 
But  money  and  assistance  are  not 
enough.  Since  the  ratificatidn  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
tills  Nation  has  been  committed  to  ac- 
cord every  citizen  the  equal  protection 
of  its  laws.  We  must  strengthen  that 
commitment  as  it  relates  to  discrimina- 
tion in  housing— a  problem  t^at  is  na 
tional  in  scope 


The  legislation  I  recommend  would 
ultimately  apply  to  all  housing  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  go  into  effect  by 
progressive  stages. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  education  and 
conciliation  measures  to  seek  an  end  to 
discrimination  in  housing.  He  would 
call  conferences  of  leaders  in  the  hous- 
ing industry,  consult  with  State  and 
local  officials,  and  work  with  private 
organizations. 

The  prohibition  against  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  would 
become  effective  progressively  over  a  2- 
year  period: 

Immediately,  to  housing  already  cov- 
ered by  the  Presidential  order  or  equal 
opportunities  in  housing. 

During  1968,  to  dwellings  sold  or  rented 
by  someone  other  than  their  occupant, 
and  to  dwellings  for  five  or  more  families. 
Essentially,  this  stage  would  cover  large 
apartment  houses  and  real  estate  devel- 
opments. 

In  1969.  the  act  would  apply  to  all 
housing. 

This  act  would  be  aimed  at  commer- 
cial transactions,  not  at  the  privacy  of 
the  home.  It  would  outlaw  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  financing  housing  and 
In  providing  real  estate  brokers'  services. 
It  would  prohibit  "blockbusting,"  by 
which  unscrjpulous  dealers  seek  to 
frighten  homeowners  into  selling  quickly, 
out  of  fear  that  the  value  of  their  homes 
will  decline. 

In  every  instance,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  try  to  achieve  a 
voluntary  solution.  Only  if  such  a  set- 
tlement could  not  be  reached  would  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  hold  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing.  If.  after  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  a  violation  of  the 
law  were  found,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  Issue  a  judicially  enforc- 
ible  cease-and-desist  order. 

The  Secretary  would  work  with  State 
and  municipal  fair  housing  agencies  that 
already  exist.  In  appropriate  cases  he 
would  be  authorized  to  rely  on  their  en- 
forcement of  the  State  and  city  laws. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  support  these  enforcement 
efforts,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a  general  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination exists. 

Last  year  the  legislation  I  proposed  to 
ban  discrimination  in  housing  stirred 
great  controversy.  Although  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  In  the  Congress  favored 
that  legislation,  it  was  not  enacted. 
Some  of  the  problems  raised  by  its  ad- 
versaries were  real;  most  involved  myths 
and  misinformation.  The  summer  riots 
in  our  cities  did  as  much  damage  to  the 
chances  of  passing  that  legislation  as  the 
unfounded  fears  of  many  Americans  and 
the  opposition  of  special  interest  groups. 
There  should  be  no  need  for  laws  to 
require  men  to  deal  fairly  and  decently 
with  their  fellow  man.  There  should  be 
no  need  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  housing— just  as  there 
should  have  been  no  need  to  send  regis- 
trars to  enforce  voting  rights,  to  issue 
guidelines  to  require  desegregation  of 
our  schools,  to  bring  suits  in  Federal 
courts  to  insure  equal  access  to  public 


accommodations,  and  to  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation  in  employment. 

But  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  I960, 
and  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  were  necessary  and  they  have  moved 
this  country  toward  our  goal  of  provid- 
ing a  decent  life  for  each  of  our  citizens. 
I  am  proposing  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion again  this  year  because  it  is  decent 
and  right.    Injustice  must  be  opposed, 
however  difficult  or  impopular  the  issue. 
I  believe  that  fair  housing  legislation 
must  and  will  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    I  was  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Congresses  that  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
and  as  President  to  sign  into  law  the 
1964  and  1965  acts.     I  believe  that  gen- 
erations to  come  would  look  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  by  the  90th 
Congress  as  one  of  its  proudest  achieve- 
ments.   I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that 
the    Congress    act    promptly    on    this 
legislation. 

Today  the  subject  of  fair  housing  Is 
engiilfed  in  a  cloud  of  misinformation 
and  imarticulated  fear.  Some  believe 
the  value  of  their  homes  must  decline  if 
their  neighborhoods  are  integrated. 
They  fear  the  conversion  of  their  com- 
munities into  unsightly  slums,  if  a  family 
of  a  different  color  moves  into  a  house 
across  the  street.  Neither  of  these 
events  need  occur.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  reason  and  justice,  they  would  not 
occur.  In  the  scores  of  cities  and  States 
that  have  such  laws  these  events  have 
not  occurred. 

The  task  of  informing  the  minds  and 
enlightening  the  consciences  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  these  fears  should 
begin  at  once.  Churches  can  help  per- 
form this  task  with  a  unique  com- 
petence— and  they  should.  So  should 
civic  organizations,  public  ofQcials, 
human  relations  commissions,  labor 
unions,  and  private  industries.  It  must 
be  done.  The  sooner  it  is  done,  the 
nearer  we  will  come  to  that  just  America 
it  is  our  purpose  to  achieve. 

INTEEFERENCE    WPTH    RIGHTS 

Another  basic  test  of  equal  justice  is 
whether  all  men  are  free  to  exercise 
rights  established  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution.  A  right  has  little 
meaning  unless  it  can  be  freely  exer- 
cised. This  applies  in  particular  to 
Negro  Americans  who  seek  to  vote, 
attend  school,  and  utilize  public  accom- 
modations on  an  equal  basis. 

Negro  children  have  been  abused  for 
attending  previously  segregated  schools. 
Shots  have  been  fired  into  the  homes  of 
their  parents.  Employers  who  prac- 
ticed nondiscrimination  have  been  har- 
assed. Most  shocking  of  all  are  the 
crimes  which  result  in  loss  of  life.  Some 
of  the  victims  have  been  Negroes;  others 
were  wliites  devoted  to  the  cause  oi 
justice. 

State  and  local  officials  are  primarily 
responsible  for  preventing  and  punishing 
acts  of  violence.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, these  officials  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  or  prosecute  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crimes.  In  some,  unfortunately, 
they  have  not  been  willing  to  meet  their 
obligations.  For  these  reasons  and  W- 
cause  violence  has  too  often  been  usea 
to  deny  Federal  rights,  there  is  need  lor 
Federal  legislation. 


Present  Federal  statutes  are  inade- 
quate in  several  respects.  Maximum 
penalties  are  too  low  for  crimes  which 
cause  death  or  serious  injury.  Only  in 
some  Instances  do  the  statutes  reach 
misconduct  by  private  persons  not  acting 
in  concert  with  public  officials.  Existing 
laws  do  not  spell  out  clearly  the  Federal 
rights  which  they  protect. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to — 

Specify  the  activities  which  are  pro- 
tected, Including  voting,  purchasing  a 
home,  holding  a  job,  attending  a  school, 
obtaining  service  in  a  restaurant  or  other 
place  of  public  accommodation. 

Prohibit  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  by 
private  individuals  acting  alone  or  public 
ofQcials,  directed  against  Negroes  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups  be- 
cause they  are  or  have  been  participat- 
ing in  those  activities. 

Authorize  victims  of  violence  to  bring 
civil  actions  for  damages  or  injunctive 

relief. 

The  penalties  prescribed  are  gradu- 
ated, depending  on  the  gravity  of  the 
offense.  When  physical  injury  results, 
the  maximum  penalty  is  $10,000  and  10 
years.  When  death  occurs,  the  sentence 
may  be  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

FEDERAL   AND   STATE   JUBIES 

A  fair  jury  is  fundamental  to  our  his- 
toric traditions  of  Justice. 

Fairness  is  most  likely  to  result  when 
the  jury  is  selected  from  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  community.  The  exclu- 
sion of  particular  groups  or  classes  from 
jury  duty  not  only  denies  defendants 
their  right  to  an  impartial  Jury.  It  also 
denies  members  of  the  excluded  group 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  an  important 
obligation  of  citizenship  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  processes  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  respect  for  the  law. 
Yet,  creating  respect  for  legal  institu- 
tions becomes  virtually  impossible  when 
parts  of  our  judicial  system  operate  un- 
lawfully or  give  the  appearance  of  un- 
fairness. 

Current  methods  of  Federal  court  jury 
selection  have  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  Often  the  cause  lay  in  the 
method  of  selection. 
I  recommend  legislation  to — 
Eliminate  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  juries  in  Federal  courts. 

Insure  that  juries  in  Federal  courts  are 
uniformly  drawn  from  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility 
of  arbitrary  exclusion  of  certain  groups, 
the  act  will  spell  out  in  detail  the  selec- 
tion procedures  to  be  followed  in  all  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  Names  of  prospec- 
tive jurors  would  be  obtained  by  random 
selection  from  voter  lists — a  broadly 
representative  source  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country,  now  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  being  implemented. 
Under  the  bill  only  objective  standards, 
including  basic  literacy  requirements 
found  in  existing  law,  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  a  pro- 
spective juror. 

Legislation  to  deal  with  selection  of 
State  court  juries  Is  also  needed.     There 


has  been  persistent,  intentional  discrimi- 
nation in  juror  selection  in  some  locali- 
ties. A  recent  case  involved  jury 
discrimination  In  a  county  whose  popu- 
lation In  1960  was  more  than  70  percent 
Negro.  Of  the  persons  listed  on  the  Jury 
rolls  between  1953  and  1965,  less  than 
2  percent  were  Negro.  No  Negro  had 
ever  served  as  a  member  of  a  jury  in 
that  county. 

Numerous  criminal  convictions  ob- 
tained in  State  courts  have  been  set  aside 
on  the  ground  that  Negroes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Juries.  Such  court 
decisions  may  assure  Justice  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  They  cannot  reform  the 
Jury  selection  systems. 

The  14th  amendment  establishes 
equality  before  the  law  and  charges  the 
Congress  with  enforcing  that  require- 
ment. Such  flagrant,  persistent  abuses 
as  are  revealed  in  many  recent  Jury 
selection  cases  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a 
society  which  prides  itself  on  the  rule 

of  law. 

I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex. 
or  economic  status  In  the  selection  of 
State  or  local  juries. 

Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  sue 
State  or  local  jury  officials  who  exclude 
Negroes  or  members  of  other  minority 
groups  from  juries. 

Prescribe  new  remedies  to  make  it 
easier  to  prove  jury  discrimination. 

Authorize  the  courts  to  issue  a  variety 
of  orders  specially  tailored  to  eliminate 
the  most  common  methods  by  which  jury 
discrimination  Is  practiced. 

EQUAL    JUSTICE   IN    EMPLOYMEKT 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pro- 
hibited discrimination  in  hiring,  promo- 
tion, and  working  conditions,  as  well  as 
discrimination  in  the  membership  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
was  created  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices by  informal  methods  of  concilia- 
tion and  persuasion.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Commission  will  have 
have  completed  over  2,000  Investigations 
and  more  than  500  conciliation  efforts. 
This  Is  hard  work,  but  when  it  succeeds, 
case  by  case  it  opens  up  new  opportu- 
nities to : 

The  minority  group  employees  of  an 
aircraft  company,  who  no  longer  are  con- 
fined to  deadend  Jobs  but  now  have  train- 
ing opportunities  in  40  Job  classifications. 

The  employees  of  a  large  ship  con- 
struction firm  which  has  improved  the 
job  rights  of  over  5,000  Negroes. 

Unlike  most  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  not  given  en- 
forcement powers.  If  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate or  persuade  are  imsuccessful.  the 
Commission  itself  is  powerless.  For  the 
individual  discriminated  against,  there 
remains  only  a  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive lawsuit. 

In  considering  the  proper  role  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nonwhite  unemployment  remains 
disproportionately  high: 

In  1966.  the  unemployment  rate  was 


3.3  percent  for  white  persons.    It  waa 
7.3  percent  for  nonwhites. 

Nonwhite  unemployment  in  1965  was 
twice  the  rate  for  whites.  In  1966,  the 
ratio  rose  to  2.2  to  1. 

Among  youth  not  attending  school, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  1966  was  8.5 
percent  for  whites  and  20.3  percent  for 
nonwhites. 

No  single  factor  explains  the  differ- 
ences in  the  unemployment  rates  of  non- 
whites  and  whites.  But  part  of  the  dis- 
parity is  clearly  attributable  to  discrimi- 
nation. For  that  reason,  effective 
remedies  against  discrimination  are 
essential. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission authority  to  issue  orders,  after 
a  fair  hearing,  to  require  the  termination 
of  discriminatory  employment  practices. 

The  cease-and-desist  orders  of  the 
Commission  would  be  enforceable  In  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  and  subject  to 
Judicial  review  there.  These  powers  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Enforcement  power  would  harmonize 
the  procedures  of  the  Commission  with 
the  prevailing  practice  among  States  and 
cities  that  have  had  fair  employment 
practices  agencies  for  many  years.  It 
would  reduce  the  burden  on  individual 
complainants  and  on  the  Federal  courts. 
It  would  enhance  the  orderly  implemen- 
tation of  this  important  national  policy. 

THE    COMMISSION    ON    CIVn.    EIGHTS 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has,  since  its  creation  in  1957,  proved 
to  be  an  exceptionally  valuable  agency. 
This  bipartisan  factfinding  agency  has 
contributed  substantially  to  our  deter- 
mined effort  to  assure  the  civU  rights  of 
all  Americans.  Its  investigations  and 
studies  have  contributed  to  important 
changes  in  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Publications  of 
the  Commission — in  the  fields  of  voting, 
housing,  employment,  school  segregation, 
and  equahty  of  opportunity  in  Govern- 
ment programs— have  been  helpful  to 
other  Goverimaent  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate groups  interested  in  equality  of 
opportunity. 

The  Commission  has  also  served  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  civil 
rights  matters.  It  has  provided  informa- 
tion on  Federal  laws,  programs,  and  serv- 
ices to  assist  communities  and  private 
organizations  in  dealing  with  civil  rights 
issues  and  with  economic  and  social 
problems  affecting  race  relations. 

Under  existing  law.  the  term  of  the 
Commission  expires  on  January  31.  1968. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  recommend  that  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
years. 

COMjiuNITY    RELATIONS    SERVICE 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  recognized 
the  importance  of  providing  bridges  of 
understanding  for  communities  across 
the  land  struggling  with  problems  of 
equal  justice  and  discrimination.  Last 
year.  I  recommended,  and  you  in  the 
Congress  approved,  the  transfer  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  national  policy. 

This  year,  I  recommend  that  the  funds 
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for  the  work  of  the  Community  Reliitions 
Service  be  increased  by  90  percent-l-from 
$1.4  million  to  $2.7  million. 

In  city  after  city  and  county!  after 
county,  the  men  of  the  Communltiy  Re- 
lations Service  have  worked,  quietly  and 
effectively,  behind  the  scenes,  to  concili- 
ate disputes  before  they  flared  up  In  the 
courtrooms  or  on  the  streets.         I 

I  deeply  believe  that,  under  our  demo- 
cratic system,  the  work  of  conciliation 
can  be  brought  to  bear  increasirtely  to 
remove  many  of  the  injustices.  Inten- 
tional and  unintentional,  which  Iderive 
from  prejudice.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  and 
with  this  conviction  that  I  request  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  funds  aporopri- 
ated  to  the  Community  Relations  Sprvice. 

EQUAL    JXrSTICE  ' 

We  adopted  a  Constitution  "to  torm  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice, 
insure  domestic  Tranquility,"  and  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence." 

In  our  wars,  Americans,  Negi^o  and 
white,  have  fought  side  by  side  to  de- 
fend freedom.  Negro  soldiers — liki  white 
soldiers — have  won  every  n^ediil  for 
bravery  our  country  bestows.  Tlie  bul- 
lets of  our  enemies  do  not  discri|ninate 
between  Negro  marines  and  white  ma- 
rines. They  kill  and  maim  whomever 
they  strike.  J 

The  American  Negro  has  waitejd  long 
for  first-class  citizenship — for  hi|  right 
for  equal  justice.  But  he  has  lohg  ac- 
cepted the  full  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. I 

If  there  were  any  doubt,  one  ne*d  only 
look  to  the  servicemen  who  man  our 
defenses.  In  Vietnam,  10.2  peroent  of 
our  soldiers  are  American  Negroei  bear- 
ing equal  responsibilities  in  the  fifeht  for 
freedom — but  at  home,  11  percent[of  our 
people  are  American  Negroes  straggling 
for  equal  opportunities. 

The  bullets  at  the  battlefront  Ido  not 
discriminate — but  the  landlords  at  home 
do.  The  pack  of  the  Negro  soldiir  is  as 
heavy  as  the  white  soldier's — qut  the 
burden  his  family  at  home  bear^  is  far 
heavier.  In  war.  the  Negro  AiAerican 
has  given  this  Nation  his  best— but  this 
Nation  has  not  given  him  equal  juistice. 

It  is  time  that  the  Negro  b€  given 
equal  justice.  In  America,  the  rights  of 
citizenship  are  conferred  by  birth — not 
by  death  in  battle. 

It  is  our  duty — as  well  as  ouij  privi- 
lege— to  stand  before  the  world  a£  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  equal  justice.  There 
may  be  doubts  about  some  policies  or 
programs,  but  there  can  be  nol  doubt 
about  the  rights  of  each  man  t4  stand 
on  equal  ground  before  his  government 
and  with  his  fellow  man.  ] 

On  June  4,  1965.  at  Howard  tJnlver- 
sity,  I  spoke  about  the  challenge  con- 
fronting this  Nation— "to  fulfill  these 
rights."  What  I  said  then  hais  even 
greater  importance  and  meaning  |f  or  ev- 
ery American  today: 

Freedom  Is  the  right  to  share  fiiUy  and 
equally  in  American  society — to  vote,  to  hold 
a  Job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  t<i  school 
It  Is  the  right  to  be  treated  In  every  part  of 
our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  In  dignity 
and  promise  to  all   others. 

But  freedom  Is  not  enough.  Toil  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  ^'ant,  do 
as  you  desire,  and  cbooee  the  leac^rs  you 
please. 


You  do  not  take  a  person  who,  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate 
him.  bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a 
race  and  then  say,  "You  are  free  to  compete 
with  all  the  others,"  and  stlU  justly  believe 
that  you  have  been  completely  fair. 

Thus  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  those 
gates. 

This  Is  the  next  and  more  profound  stage 
of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek  not 
Just  freedom  but  opportunity — not  Jvist 
legal  equity  but  human  ability — not  Just 
equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but  equal- 
ity as  a  fact  and  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  is  to  give  20  million  Negroes 
the  same  chance  as  every  other  American  to 
learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  share  In  society, 
to  develop  their  abilities — physical,  mental 
and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  Individual 
happiness. 

«  •  •  •  • 

There  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 
these  problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring 
the  Income  which  permits  a  man  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  in  decent  surroundings,  and 
a  chance  to  learn — an  equal  chance  to 
learn — are  part  of  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  of  the  sick  Is  part  of  the  answer. 

An  xinderstanding  heart  by  all  Americans 
is  also  a  large  part  of  the  answer. 

To  all  these  fronts — and  a  dozen  more — 
I  win  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  IS,  1967. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  5,  page  16.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  8,  page  18,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall — 

"(1)  conduct  the  reviews  and  studies  re- 
quired generally  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  analyze,  appraise,  and  evaluate  re- 
ports and  other  data  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  of  any  other 
otBcer  or  agency  of  the  Government,  which 
are  pertinent  to  reviews,  studies,  programs, 
projects,  and  other  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  section; 

"(3)  keep  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  regulations,  procedures,  practices,  and 
policies  of  the  Government  pertaining  to  the 
application,  operation,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee; 

"(4)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  general 
review  and  study  policies  of  the  committee 
under  this  section.  Including  reviews  of  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid  referred  to  in  section 
252(c)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1987;  and 

"(5)  obtain  current  Information  regard- 
ing— 


"(A)  the  progress,  status,  and  results  of 
reviews,  studies,  programs,  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section, 

"(B)  the  regulations,  procedures,  prac- 
tices, and  policies  of  the  Government  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
and 

"(C)  all  other  matters  within  the  purview 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  is  entitled 
to  employ  a  Review  Specialist  as  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  members  of  such 
professional  staff  to  which  such  committee 
otherwise  Is  entitled.  Such  Review  Specialist 
shall  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  minority  member,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Such  Review  Specialist  shall,  under  the  Joint 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  assist  the 
committee  in  the  performance  of  its  review 
functions  under  this  section." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  seeks  to  clarify  the  purpose  and 
the  function  of  the  review  specialist. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  by  com- 
mittee staffs  which  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter as  to  just  what  the  purpose  of  re- 
view specialists  would  be;  whether  they 
would  be  persons  sent  from  downtown 
who  would  operate  outside  the  general 
structure  of  the  committee,  or  who  would 
operate  as  a  part  of  the  committee  struc- 
ture. It  has  also  been  felt  that  the  em- 
ployment of  a  review  specialist  would  in- 
fringe on  the  limited  si>ace  more  badly 
needed  for  other  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  that  no  one  person  could  do  an 
effective  oversight  job  on  all  the  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
mittee such  as  Finance. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  amend- 
ment helps  to  clarify  the  function  of  the 
review  specialist  and  makes  clear  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  Intention  of  the  act. 
Such  a  person  would  operate  within  the 
overall  structure  of  the  committee  staff, 
and  would  not  be  separate  and  apart 
from  It,  but  would  be  designated  to  make 
a  study  and  review  the  activities  of  the 
committee  as  one  of  the  staff.  The  over- 
sight functions  of  a  committee  would  not 
necessarily  rest  in  his  hands  alone  and 
an  existing  professional  staff  member  of 
a  committee  could  be  designated  as  the 
review  specialist. 

I  have  checked  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members.  I  understand  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  clarification  of  what  we 
felt  was  apparent  when  we  drafted  the 
original  language  of  the  bill.  However, 
a  great  many  persons  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  deal  with  committees, 
and  I  believe  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, were  fearful  that  we  were  perhaps 
creating  a  situation  in  which  the  com- 
mittees might  lose  control  of  the  exercise 
of  legislative  oversight,  as  was  provided 
for  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  to 
someone  who  might  be  hrniight  in  from 
the  outside  to  conduct,  independently  of 
the  committee,  a  review  of  matters  cre- 
ated by  legislation  that  had  passed  a 
committee. 

We  think,  and  I  am  glad  the  major- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  thinks,  that 


a  very  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
Congress,  particularly  of  the  Senate,  is 
not  only  to  look  ahead  to  see  where  we 
are  going,  but  to  look  backward  to  see 
where  we  have  been;  to  see  whether  these 
programs  were  not  only  necessarily  cre- 
ated to  serve  an  important  function  of 
government,  but  also  whether  they  are 
being  properly  and  successfully  admin- 
istered to  meet  the  goals  and  targets 
Congress  had  in  mind  at  the  time  it 
passed  the  laws  and  created  the  various 
agencies  that  administer  them. 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Reorganization  Committee  to  cre- 
ate any  position  outside  each  commit- 
tee. In  fact,  it  was  our  idea  to  strength- 
en committees  in  their  review  work  by 
setting  aside  one  member  of  the  staff  to 
follow  this  matter  minutely  as  a  major 
part  of  his  assignment  as  one  of  the 
staff.  This  particular  committee  em- 
ployee would  receive  the  reports  made 
to  the  committee  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  by  other  agencies  of 
Government,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  he  would  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  that  are  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  agencies  under 
the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Many  persons  either  feared  that  some- 
body would  be  sent  here  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  see  how  the  laws  were  be- 
ing administered,  or  wondered  whether 
we  were  trying  to  set  up  a  one-man  in- 
vestigating agency  to  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  committee. 

Neither  could  be  further  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reor- 
ganization. We  were  merely  trjdng  to 
emphasize  that  everyone's  business  is 
no  one's  business.  To  counter  this,  we 
provide  that  someone  serving  as  a  staff 
member  will  have  as  his  principal  duty 
the  carrying  forward  of  this  review 
function.  It  was  our  idea  that  this  duty 
is  so  Important  that,  more  likely  than 
not,  the  specialist,  as  is  provided  In  the 
amendment  of  the  assistant  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana],  would 
be  selected  by  the  chairman  euid  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  all  probability,  although  not 
necessarily  so,  it  would  be  an  existing 
senior  staff  member  who  would  be  given 
this  specific  duty.  This  Is  not  required, 
as  I  say,  by  the  language  of  the  law;  but 
the  importance  of  this  assignment  as  a 
new  means  of  fulfilling  our  supervisory 
capacity  In  connection  with  laws  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  committee 
would  certainly  require  the  best  talents 
of  any  staff  member  the  committee  had 
to  follow  the  matter  through  and  see 
to  it  that  the  activities  are  In  line  with 
what  the  committee  had  in  mind  when 
it  approved  the  legislation. 

For  that  reason,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
was  not  properly  described  by  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  performed  a  service  in  writing  an 
amendment  that  clearly  spells  out  the 
specific  duty  that  such  a  person  Is  to 
perform  as  a  review  specialist,  and  to 
make  it  crystal  clear,  if  anyone  should 
doubt  it,  that  he  will  operate  under  the 
control  of  the  committee  Itself  and  not 
be  an  agent  Independent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Therefore,  since  It  does  amplify  and 


make  more  cleai-  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind  when  we  wrote  this  section 
of  the  bill,  and  since  this  is  a  veiy  vital 
part  of  our  function  of  strengthening 
Congress,  I  urge  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  15,  page  12.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  25,  page  12.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  such 
conunlttee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  determines  that 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing 
may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  security, 
may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  char- 
acter or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any 
other  individual,  or  may  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  government  regulation.  Whenever 
any  such  hearing  is  open  to  the  public,  that 
hearing  may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, or  both,  under  such  rules  that  the 
committee  may  adopt." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  changes  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  with  respect  to  open 
hearings  of  a  committee.  It  relates  to 
certain  things  wliich  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee could  not  have  foreseen  when  It 
WEis  drafting  the  proposed  legislation. 

For  example,  when  a  Senate  commit- 
tee looks  at  tax  returns,  there  is  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  because  the  tax  re- 
turns of  a  taxpayer  are  regarded  as  con- 
fidential. Therefore,  the  committee  has 
no  right  to  conduct  an  open  hearing  in- 
volving someone's  tax  return,  or  to  make 
the  Information  contained  therein  gen- 
erally available  to  the  public.  This 
amendment  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
anything  which  according  to  law  is  con- 
fidential would  not  be  dealt  with  In  open 
committee  hearings. 

From  time  to  time  a  committee  Initi- 
ates a  piece  of  legislation,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  proposes  regulations  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  that  legisla- 
tion. Such  proposed  regulations  are 
sometimes  not  published;  they  are  In 
the  draft  stage.  The  committee,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  relation  to  the  executive  branch, 
may  have  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
proposed,  may  have  some  doubts  about 
the  matter,  and  may  wish  to  discuss  it. 
It  may  not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  open  session  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  regulations  forbid  its  dis- 
closure to  the  public. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  committee  to  conduct 
a  closed  hearing  on  the  subject  and 
thus  not  embarrsiss  anyone  by  revealing 


Information  not  intended  to  be  k^t  con- 
fidential from  the  committee,  yet  not  at 
that  point  in  time  available  to  the  public 
generally. 

I  believe  that  in  both  instances  it  was 
Intended  by  the  drafters  of  the  bill  that 
there  could  be  a  closed  hearing.  There- 
fore, I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to,  as  setting  forth  two  additional 
situations  under  which  a  committee 
could  appropriately  hold  closed  hearings. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
reorganization  bill  has  been  to  open  as 
much  as  possible  the  workings  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  public  view,  and  to  conduct 
the  public  business,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  broad  daylight  of  public  opinion 
and  press  coverage.  For  that  reason,  we 
provided  that  each  hearing  conducted  by 
such  committees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  testimony  to  be  taken — 
and  these  are  the  conditions  where  they 
may  hold  closed  hearings — may  relate  to 
a  matter  of  national  security,  or  may 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character 
or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other 
individual. 

This  much  was  in  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations. A  third  provision  has 
been  added  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, which  reads,  "or  may  divulge  mat- 
ters deemed  confidential  imder  other 
provisions  of  law  or  Government  regu- 
lation." 

Many  of  our  committees  do  deal  with 
matters  that  the  law  prohibits  being 
made  public,  and  which  must  be  held 
confidential,  such  as  tax  returns  and 
matters  involving  the  national  security 
In  relationship  to  atomic  secrets,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  that  character. 

For  that  reason,  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  will  provide  that 
when  matters  of  this  kind  are  taken  up, 
as  they  must  be  by  many  of  our  com- 
mittees, there  will  be  no  question  about 
the  conamittee  being  permitted  to  hold  an 
executive  session,  and  still  be  operating 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment; 
I  believe  it  improves  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  16  and  17,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee,  and 
such  announcement  shall  Include  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  cast  In". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
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to  take  care  of  a  situation  in  wh  ch  a 
committee  may  conduct  a  number  of 
votes  on  a  measure  and  its  amendments, 
but  always  subject  to  reconsideration. 

In  many  instances  a  committee,  during 
Its  work  on  a  bill,  will  vote  tentatively 
on  a  number  of  amendments;  then, i hav- 
ing voted  on  those  amendments,  will  go 
back,  cover  the  same  ground  andl  vote 
again  on  the  same  amendments.  <jr,  in 
some  instances,  a  Senator  may  vote  on 
an  amendment,  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  matter,  after  he  has  given  It 
further  consideration  and  studied  it  in 
greater  depth,  and  decide  he  wislies  to 
change  his  mind  and  vote  on  the  niatter 
again  or  change  his  vote. 

This  amendment  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  committee  not  to  hate  to 
report  each  vote  on  the  day  it  occurs, 
but  to  wait  until  the  bill  was  rea^y  to 
be  reported  before  announcing  the  ?otes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  there- 
fore, is  to  make  it  possible  for  a  com- 
mittee to  go  forward,  as  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  perhaps  other  coi»mit- 
tees  do,  and  vote  on  matters  as  they 
come  to  them,  reserving  the  right  At  the 
committee's  option  to  announce  thg  vote 
on  a  particular  amendment  periodically 
throughout  or  at  the  conclusion  of  execu- 
tive consideration  or  to  include  the  jvotes 
in  the  committee  report  when  it  is  filed. 

In  any  event,  the  purpose  an4  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  complied  with 
and  preserved,  and  the  public  would  be 
entitled  to  know  how  Senators  votfd  on 
each  amendment  wnich  was  subject  to  a 
roUcall  vote.  However,  the  final;  vote 
would  be  the  vote  to  be  included  in  the 
report  if  the  committee  did  not  see  fit 
to  report  what  an  earlier  vote  ijiight 
have  been  when  the  matter  was  flr^t  be- 
fore the  committee.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
pending  amendment  would  help  to|  pro- 
vide for  better  legislation.  Sometiiies  a 
Senator  might  find  that  he  had  mAde  a 
mistake  and  might  wish  to  change  his 
vote.  He  would  find  it  easier  to  del  so  if 
the  committee  were  not  required  tc  an- 
nounce what  the  previous  business]  was. 
so  that  sometime  between  that  mopient 
and  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  he 
would  have  time  to  announce  a  cliange 
in  his  vote. 

I  believe,  with  respect  to  certain  ex- 
periences we  have  had  in  committees  on 
which  I  have  served,  that  this  woi^d  be 
a  useful  provision.  Committees  could 
proceed  more  expeditiously  and  fcould 
vote  Informally  on  a  great  nimibfer  of 
matters,  and  Senators  could  reservle  the 
right  to  change  their  positions  bettween 
the  time  the  matter  was  first  voted  upon 
and  the  time  when  the  matter  bacame 
final  by  report  of  the  committee. 

I  know  that  is  the  position  that  we 
frequently  take  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  when  we  vote  on  a  matter. 
However,  it  is  well  vmderstood  that  the 
matter  will  be  reconsidered  as  many 
times  as  a  Senator  desires  to  have  it 
reconsidered. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  It 
should  be  optional  with  the  comqilttee 
whether  it  wants  to  release  the  e^lier 
votes  or  merely  the  final  vote  at  th^  time 
the  committee  finalizes  Its  action. 

The  practice  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  I  imderstand  it,  ^ight 
perhaps  be  the  practice  that  coxitd  be 


used  in  the  event  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to. 

That  practice  usually  is  that  no  vote 
on  any  amendment  is  final  until  the  com- 
mittee decides  to  report  the  bill.  Upon 
that  basis,  there  is  no  annoimcement  of 
the  position  of  anyone  on  any  portion  of 
the  bill  until  the  bill  is  reported. 

While  we  could  perhaps  change  our 
procedure  in  that  fashion  if  the  commit- 
tee so  desired,  I  believe  it  would  be  best 
to  permit  the  committee  to  proceed  as  I 
have  indicated,  with  the  option  either  to 
report  the  vote  on  a  particular  amend- 
ment at  the  time  the  vote  is  taken  or  to 
report  it  sometime  between  then  and  the 
time  of  reporting  the  bill,  but  no  later 
than  at  the  time  the  bill  itself  is  reported. 

I  do  believe  that  this  would  give  more 
flexibility  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  spii'it  and  purpose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  illustrative  of  the 
different  practices  that  exist  in  many 
committees.  They  have  been  practically 
autonomous  heretofore. 

We  tried  to  provide  some  basic  rules 
for  the  protection  of  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  the  recording  of  actions 
that  take  place  as  legislation  is  moving 
through  the  various  committees. 

We  found  that  all  committees  do  not 
work  alike.  Some  have  customs  dating 
back  many  years.  The  system  of  voting 
and  of  considering  a  vote  to  be  tentative 
until  final  approval  by  the  committee,  for 
example,  has  been  established  practice  in 
certain  committees  for  some  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee 
considered  seriously  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  try  to  accommodate  the 
legislation  to  some  of  the  time-honored 
customs  of  that  distinguished  committee. 
By  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  tried 
to  resolve  language  that  would  provide 
for  a  reporting  of  all  of  the  votes  that 
occur  in  the  committee  on  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  offered  to  a  rev- 
enue bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  broad  enough  not  only  to 
take  care  of  the  customary  procedures 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  also  to 
guarantee  a  free  and  full  flow  of  in- 
formation concerning  what  went  on  dur- 
ing the  votes  on  various  amendments. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  vote  on 
amendments  be  armounced  from  day  to 
day  imder  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  the  committee  considers 
them  to  be  tentative.  If  the  committee 
desires  to  wait  until  aU  Senators  have 
had  a  chance  to  consider  the  bill  in  toto 
and  then,  before  the  rollcall  for  the 
final  reporting  takes  place,  afiQrm  the 
previous  rollcall  votes  prior  to  final 
approval,  with  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
committee  where  necessary,  it  may  do  so. 

I  think  this  would  still  preserve  the 
guarantee  of  the  flow  of  information  and 
the  action  of  each  individual  Senator  on 
amendments  as  it  relates  to  the  bill. 
While  the  committee  may  announce  the 
action  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  flnal 
report  on  the  bill  and  give  due  notice 
and  publicity  to  the  announcement  at 
that  time,  if  it  desires,  as  a  custom  to  an- 
nounce  them   coincldentally   with  the 


record  vote  on  flnal  approval  of  the  bill 
and  give  the  votes  on  the  individual 
amendments  prior  to  the  flnal  passage  at 
that  time,  that  is  permitted  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  since  it  would  not  un- 
duly impede  the  flow  of  free  informa- 
tion on  all  amendments.  The  commit- 
tee accepts  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  page  54  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  after  the  comma  on  line  23, 
Insert  the  following :  "except  that  In  the  case 
of  measiires  affecting  the  revenues,  such  re- 
ports shall  require  only  an  estimate  of  the 
gain  or  loss  In  revenues  for  a  one-year 
f)erlod." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  seeks  to 
meet  the  requirement  in  S.  355  on  cost 
estimates  with  respect  to  revenue  bills. 

The  pending  bill  requires  a  6-year  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  measures  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

That  makes  good  sense  in  regard  to 
matters  Involving  an  expenditure  of 
Government  money,  because  Senators 
voting  on  the  matter  would  like  to  know 
what  the  cost  would  be,  not  on  a  1-year 
or  2-year  basis,  but  further  down  the 
road.  In  some  cases  It  might  be  desira- 
ble to  have  more  than  a  6-year  estimate, 
so  that  one  could  see  what  the  long-range 
cost  of  a  program  would  be. 

It  has  been  the  practice  with  regard 
to  revenue  estimates  that  we  submit  a 
1-year  estimate  in  most  cases.  That  is 
true  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons. 

In  many  cases  an  estimate  of  revenues 
gained  or  lost  would  tend  to  be  rather 
constant.  However,  even  so,  the  esti- 
mate coiald  not  be  accurate  in  the  future 
unless  one  could  look  into  a  crystal  ball 
and  see  what  would  happen  to  business 
conditions  in  the  country.  If  the  Na- 
tion prospers  and  the  gross  national 
product  and  employment  increase,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  an  increase  in  reve- 
nue, and  the  revenue  measure  would 
bring  in  more  income.  A  tax  cut  would, 
perhaps,  lose  more  revenue  than  one 
would  estimate  would  be  lost  by  the 
measure.  However,  depending  upon  the 
business  cycle  and  how  things  work  out^ 
which  none  of  us  can  really  foresee  with 
any  accuracy — the  gain  or  loss  in  a  reve- 
nue measure  varies. 

Furthermore,  businessmen  read  the 
tax  laws.  They  are  advised  by  their  ac- 
countants, and  they  change  their  wasrs 
of  doing  business  In  conformance  with 
changes  in  the  tax  laws.  So  when  Con- 
gress passes  a  measure  that  would  appear 
to  have  a  certain  revenue  impact,  we  dis- 
cover that  it  may  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent impact  in  a  few  years  when  peo- 


Die  have  changed  their  way  of  doing 
business,  and  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  new  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
foresee  what  the  effect  of  many  of  these 
revenue  measures  will  be  several  years 
down  the  road.  Accordingly,  this 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  committee  to  continue  its  present 
practice  of  generally  providing  a  1-year 
estimate  of  the  gains  or  losses  of  revenue. 

I  say.  in  all  candor,  that  the  committee 
will  insofar  as  it  has  the  inclination, 
apprise  the  Senate  of  what  It  believes 
the  long-range  revenue  impact  of  the  bill 
^  be.  In  those  cases  where  we  are 
unable  to  do  so.  we  would  prefer  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  practice  of  simply  esti- 
mating it  on  a  1-year  basis,  which  is 
about  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee 
with  any  accuracy  what  the  impact  of 
a  revenue  measure  to  raise  or  reduce 
taxes  would  be. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 

amendment.  ^  ^i-i 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  When  we  rec- 
ommended as  a  part  of  the  bill  the  re- 
quirement for  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
legislation  for  a  6 -year  period,  we  ob- 
viously were  dealing  with  the  outgo  of 
Federal  money  rather  than  the  income  of 
Federal  money. 

Before  embarking  on  new  programs, 
we  were    anxious    to    know    what    the 
amount  of  appropriations  was  estimated 
to  be  in  order  to  maintain  and  support 
the  various  agencies  or  various  activities 
of  government.    It  has  been  a  longtime 
rule  of  the  Senate  to  calculate  carefully 
what  each  new  progiam  will  cost  in  terms 
of  expense.    I  think  we  did  not  have  in 
mind  the  loss  of  revenue  as  an  actual 
expense  of  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  This  is  a  status  of  a  tax  situation 
that  varies  greatly  by  the  years,  and  it  is 
difBcult  to  estimate  because  of  the  varied 
state  of  the  economy,  the  velocity  of 
business,  the  trends  of  employment,  and 
many  other  things.    So,  to  be  realistic, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  forecast  over  a 
6-year  period — as  we  can  forecast  the 
level  of  appropriations  to  maintain  an 
agency — with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  amoimt  of  income  that  a 
tax,  once  placed  on  certain  items,  would 
yield  over  the  course  of  each  of  the 
succeeding  6  years. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  quite  important.  It  is  also 
Important  that  we  show  our  hope  of 
realization  of  revenue  by  the  tax  bill. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  brought 
in,  it  is  to  be  estimated  on  a  1-year  basis; 
if  there  is  to  be  a  tax  loss  In  a  reduction 
of  certain  types  of  taxes,  then  it  is  to 
be  shown  on  a  1-year  basis. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  said,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  forecast  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  amount  will  be  in  the  succeeding 
year  because  of  the  methods  available  to 
business  to  change  its  tax  accounting 
systems  and  in  that  way  Influence,  up 
or  down,  for  the  immediate  tenure  or  for 
the  distant  future,  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  it  will  have  to  pay. 

The  amendment  would  improve  the 
bill  and  would  help  to  make  more  mean- 


ingful and  more  accurate  the  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  future  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment departments,  by  not  including 
in  the  operational  cost  the  amount  of  the 
tax  reductions  where  made,  which  some- 
times run  into  the  billions  of  doUars. 
We  hope  that  in  the  future  they  will  run 
into  the  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  fair 
to  charge  that  reduction  to  an  opera- 
tional cost  of  Government  such  as  would 
be  included  In  the  estimate  of  the  over- 
head of  our  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  it  would 
lend  considerable  authenticity  to  our  es- 
timates for  the  future.  As  we  put  them 
through  computers — as  we  hope  will  be 
done  later  as  a  result  of  the  bill— we  wiU 
be  able  to  strike  a  more  nearly  accurate 
forecast  of  the  Government's  surpluses 
or  deflcits.  as  the  case  might  be,  by  keep- 
ing our  books  accurately  and  separating 
the  sictual  cost  of  doing  business  from 
the  estimated  loss  of  revenue  that  might 
occur  because  of  tax  reductions  or  tax 
modiflcations. 

The  committee  is  happy  to  ask  for  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Before  yield- 
ing back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  some  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  that  there  be  a 
2 -day  period  for  members  to  file  minority 
views  after  there  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  them  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee.    This  situation  could 
create  some  problems  when  the  Senate 
wished  to  adjourn  or  when  the  Senate 
had  before  it  a  piece  of  legislation,  such 
as  one  requiring  an  immediate  Increase 
in  the  debt  limit  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  its  bills,  or  when  an  act 
such  as  an  excise  tax  was  to  expire  with- 
out an  extender.    Because  of  a  delay 
necessitated  by  the  2-day  rule  on  minor- 
ity views  in  S.  355,  the  act  might  expire 
which  would  mean  that  with  respect  to 
all  the  transactions  that  occurred  from 
the  time  the  tax  had  expired  until  it 
again  went  Into  effect,  a  new  inventory 
would  be  required  of  all  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  retail  merchants  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  an  inventory  of  all 
items  in  the  warehouse.    A  great  deal  of 
tax  loss  would  resiUt  because  of  persons 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ex- 
piration of  an  excise  tax  and  moving  a 
large  amount  of  merchandise,  with  an 
eye  to  avoiding  taxes  in  the  future. 

My  desire  to  work  out  this  problem 
has  received  sympathetic  consideration 
from  some  members  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  solve 
this  problem  In  such  a  fashion  that  be- 
cause of  situations  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, waiver  can  be  granted  to  the 
requirement  that  there  be  a  2 -day  period 
after  receipt  of  the  views  of  the  majority 
before  those  of  the  minority  need  be 
filed.  This  need  not  be  a  partisan  mi- 
nority, those  who  are  members  of  the 
minority  party.  It  could  be  a  member 
of  the  majority  party  who  had  voted  in 
the  minority  on  a  particular  measure. 

Let  me  say  also  that  it  does  not  seem 
appropriate  that  those  who  oppose  a 
measure  should  have  the  right  to  rebut 


the  views  of  those  who  sponsor  the  meas- 
ure, unless  those  who  sponsor  it  are  to 
be  permitted  the  right  to  answer  that 
rebuttal.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
best  that  the  time  for  filing  minority 
views  rim  concurrently  with  the  time 
allowed  for  the  majority  to  file  its  report. 
Sometimes  the  writing  of  the  majority 
report  on  a  major  bill  might  require  as 
much  as  2  weeks  or  a  month.  In  that 
case,  the  minority,  which  in  many  in- 
stances is  merely  opposing  certain  sec- 
tions, should  be  able  to  write  its  views  in 
much  less  time  than  the  majority  re- 
quires because  the  majority  report  must 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
legislation  with  all  its  amendments  being 
submitted  and  an  explanation  of  all  the 
sections,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the 
committee's  votes. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  resolved 
somewhat  in  line  with  our  present  prac- 
tice, at  the  same  time  preserving,  where- 
ever  it  does  not  inconvenience  the  Senate 
itself,  the  right  of  the  minority  to  have 
a  reasonable  time  for  filing  minority 
views. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  provision  of 
S.  355  which  states  that  when  a  bill  is 
reported  by  a  committee,  the  bill  is  to 
lie  at  the  desk  3  days  before  any  votes 
are  taken  on  it. 

Ordinarily  that  would  pose  no  problem, 
but  in  instances  when  the  Senate  is  seek- 
ing to  adjourn,  or  when  the  Senate 
wishes  to  act  on  the  bill  before  taking  a 
long  recess,  or  if  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
great  urgency  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  Government,  the  Senate  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  to  act,  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  matter  could 
be  resolved  in  a  way  satisfactory  for  all 
concerned  if  one  could  simply  move  that 
the  3-day  rule  be  waived  and  if  that 
motion  could  be  decided  without  debate. 
If  there  is  to  be  debate,  the  debate 
should  occur  before  the  motion  to  waive 
is  made.  The  majority  leader  could  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  waive  the  3-day 
rule  and,  having  done  that,  there  could 
be  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  he  pro- 
posed to  do  that.  Then,  after  those  who 
oppose  the  motion  have  expressed  their 
views,  the  matter  could  come  to  a  vote, 
and  the  Senate  could  work  its  will  on  a 
mesisure  at  the  desk,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  there  for  3  days. 

These  2-  and  3 -day  requirements  im- 
less  modified  give  too  much  ammunition 
to  a  minority  bent  on  delaying  action. 
They  could  delay  for  5  days  a  measure 
which  is  essential  to  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Goverrunent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  wishes  to  put  itself 
In  such  a  strait  jacket. 

Mr.  President,  I  concede  that  if  a  Sen- 
ator wished,  he  could  keep  the  Senate  in 
session  for  as  long  as  he  wished  to  speak, 
and  perhaps  longer,  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
such  as  by  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  and  using  the  various  dilatory 
tactics  that  are  available  to  all  Senators. 
However,  at  least,  he  would  have  to  work 
at  it  and  make  himself  subject  to  the 
pressure  and  scorn  of  Senators  who 
would  resent  one  Senator  impeding  and 
holding  up  the  will  of  an  almost  unan- 
imous majority  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  as  S.  355  now  stands,  a 
Senator  not  subjecting  himself  to  that 
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personality  problem— that  is,  aiigering 
other  Senators— could  insist  on  4  2-day 
delay  in  one  instance  and  3  days  in  an- 
other instance  and  keep  the  Senate  in 
session  for  5  days,  after  that,  hfe  could 
start  his  one-man  flUbuster  if  he  ^esired. 

1  would  not  point  the  finger  of  spom  at 
anyone  who  wanted  to  do  that.  1  Ever>- 
Senator  can  exercise  every  right  that  he 
has  under  the  rules.  I  have  donje  so  on 
occasion.  It  may  amioy  a  Senator  to 
see  another  Senator  do  it,  but  it|  can  be 
done  and  that  is  the  right  of  every 
Senator  under  the  rules.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  question  whether 
imder  the  remedies  now  availably  in  the 
rules,  the  5-day  delay  should  be  itiposed. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  was  willing  ^o  con- 
sider the  amendment  and  help  up  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  3  minutes?      I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yi^d. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  v*y  diffi- 
cult problem  to  resolve.  It  woWd  not 
come  about  except  as  we  neared  the  end 
of  a  session.  I  feel  that  no  onfc  would 
begrudge  the  minority  the  right 

2  days  to  be  aware  of  the  commit 
cision  or  action  on  any  bill  and  to 
the  minority  views 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    M 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  coKild  also 
occur  when  an  excise  tax  was  about  to 
expire.  It  could  occur  when  a  raiprocal 
trade  bill  was  about  to  expire.  It  could 
occur  when  funds  available  imde^-  a  debt 
ceiUng  had  been  used  up.  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  pass  another  debt  limit 
bill  In  order  to  pay  the  Government's 
bills.  Those  would  be  three  situations  in 
which  we  could  conceivably  find  our- 
selves pressed  for  time,  and  a  minority, 
fully  within  its  rights— no  matter  how 
it  might  irritate  other  Senator^— could 
insist  on  the  5-day  delay. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Sertator  is 
correct.  I  was  about  to  mention  the 
special  Instances  which  the  Senitor  has 
outlined.  There  are  unusual  situations 
wliich  we  will  face,  but  there  isjieed  for 
the  minority  to  be  protected,  this  was 
the  hope  of  our  bipartisan  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  C0ngress: 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  dS.  giving 
proper  protection  to  the  minority  to  re- 
ceive the  proposed  report  on  any  bill 
coming  from  any  of  the  commlt^es,  not 
only  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  Incorporate  their 
disagreeing  views,  or  their  minority  re- 
port, or  individual  views  In  the  same 
document  as  the  majority  repor^  In  con- 
nection with  the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  they  have  a  justifiable 
demand  that  their  views  be  Included. 
They  would  have  to  have  some  additional 
time.  Two  days  does  not  seem  an  un- 
usually long  time,  or  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  do  It. 

It  would  be  hoped  that  the  ot^ier  body, 
which  sometimes  waits  until  the  last 
hour  to  act  on  matters  having  a  dead- 
line and  an  expiration  date,  as  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned,  or  which  acts  jijst  before 
adjournment,   would  speed  itg  bills  to 


the  Senate  so  that  we  would  h^ve  suffi- 


cient time  before  adjournment  to  con- 
sider them. 

We  are  trying  to  resolve  this  matter  to 
protect  minority  rights.  We  have  made 
attempts  to  find  language  to  meet  the 
situation.  It  would  be  foolish  to  rush 
into  this  matter  and  complete  action  on 
It  tonight  with  Insufficient  information 
or  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  process  we  are 
taking  a  great  deal  of  time  with  these 
amendments — the  committee  took  2 
years  on  this  matter,  and  we  still  find 
bugs  in  drafting  legislation— and  the  sit- 
uations In  particular  committees  that 
have  to  be  met.  In  order  not  to  impose 
regulations  that  would  be  harmful  to 
the  regulation  of  their  business.  For 
that  reason  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  mentioned,  and  we  will  at- 
tempt In  the  next  day  or  two  with  the 
minorities  of  all  committees  to  find  some 
solution  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  this  measure  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjgh]  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   62 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  62.  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  65,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  "or". 

On  page  55,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pUance  by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments or  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is 
Impracticable." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  LONG 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair).  Will  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  to 

title  n? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
entitled  to  offer  an  amendment  to  title  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  to  section  251,  which 
appears  on  page  54  of  the  bill,  deals  with 
"legislative  committees,  cost  estimates." 

The  bill,  as  pending,  requires  that  a  re- 
port accompanying  each  bill  or  joint 
resolution  reported  by  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate  which  has  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  shall  contain: 

(1 )  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  In 
carrying  out  such  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It  is  reported  and 


each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  •  •  •    and 


(2)  A  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  paragraph  that  I  propose  to  be 
added  as  paragraph  (3)  of  section  251(a) 
would  provide  "or,"  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  compli- 
ance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2j  is  im- 
practicable." 

It  might  be  impracticable  In  this  in- 
stance. If  in  a  certain  instance  it  was 
impracticable  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
the  committee  would  not  only  be  re- 
quired to  show  it  w£is  Impracticable,  but 
It  would  be  required  to  give  the  reasons 
why  it  was  impracticable. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  studied  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  We 
recognize  that  In  trying  to  ascertain  a 
6-year  cost  estimate  we  will  rim  into 
difficulties  with  respect  to  intangible 
costs,  magnitudes  of  programs,  the  num- 
ber of  people  they  will  affect,  the  number 
of  States  In  which  they  will  operate,  and 
other  uncertainties. 

I  feel  that  Congress  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  take  estimates  of  6-year 
costs  that  cannot  be  depended  upon  or 
that  cannot  be  taken  as  really  the  very 
finest  cost  ascertainment  that  could  be 
made  by  auditors. 

We  recognize  that  in  many  fine  pro- 
grams— for    example,    farm    programs, 
programs  dealing  with  relief,  programs 
dealing  with  military  affairs,  and  many 
others — It  would  not  be  possible  to  place 
an  estimate  "within  the  ball  park,"  so 
to  speak,  of  what  the  actual  cost  would 
be.    Yet  cost  is  one  of  the  Important  ele- 
ments In  the  consideration  of  any  pro- 
gram In  which  the  Government  Is  to 
render  service.  In  the  establishment  of 
new  agencies  or  the  expanding  of  old 
ones.    Therefore,  if  cost  figures  can  be 
obtained,  they  should  be.    If  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain,  within  a  reasonable 
degree  of  exactness,  what  the  cost  will 
be,  then  we  think  It  Is  far  better  for  the 
committee  to  say  so.    The  committee 
should  then  say,  "We  have  tried  our 
level  best  to  find  out,  but  we  cannot  at 
this  time  give  a  clear,  accurate  estimate 
of  the  cost,"  this  would  be  preferable  to 
£.  guess,  or  a  poorly  based  estimate,  of 
what  the  program  might  cost.    I  feel  It 
would   deter   the   passage   of   spending 
funds  if  the  language  of  the  committee 
were,  "We  cannot,  frankly,  tell  you  what 
it  will  cost." 

I  would  rather  have  a  truthful  state- 
ment in  considering  legislation  than  be 
presented  with  a  cost  that  was  not  re- 
lated to  reality  or  a  figure  that  did  not 
reflect  a  carefully  based  estimate. 

Many  times  estimates  must  be  based 
on  anywhere  from  50  to  100  factors,  so 
even  the  ascertainment  of  the  estimate 
would  entail  more  cost  in  getting  the 
estimate  together  than  the  particular 
expenditure  which  might  be  authorized. 
For  that  reason,  this  escape  clause, 
one  might  say,  would  be  provided  when 
there  was  no  firm  estimate  or  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  provide  an  estimate 
that  was  acceptable. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment  if  the  case  he 
had  in  mind  would  not  be  one  In  which  a 
committee  sought  to  evade  disclosure  of 
what  the  cost  would  be,  but  was  related 
instead  to  the  impossibiUty  of  coming 
within  the  degree  of  accuracy  required 
for  congressional  consideration,  so  that 
the  cost  estimate  would  be  x  dollars  for 
each  of  the  6  years,  or  would  accelerate 
with  each  of  the  6  years  at  a  certain 
level  so  as  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  or  report  as  the  full 
6-year  cost. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  do  not  think  any 
committee  would  consciously  try  to  evade 
the  law.  but  I  draw  the  parallel  where 
there  would  be  an  Impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining the  cost,  rather  than  an  Intent 
to  evade  disclosure.  I  do  not  think  any 
committee  would  try  to  evade  It,  but  I 
refer  to  a  situation  where  a  committee 
found  the  situation  Impracticable. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anything  Is 
impossible  In  this  field.  If  we  want  to 
spend  enough  money  and  employ  enough 
cost  accountants  and  Industrial  engi- 
neers to  get  an  estimate.  When  we  start 
a  supersonic  plane,  can  anyone  tell  us 
how  much  it  will  cost?  If  we  are  deal- 
ing with  new  types  of  weaponry  In  the 
military  field,  can  anyone  tell  us  how 
much  It  will  cost  In  5  years?  Some  proj- 
ects that  have  been  started  have  proved 
impracticable  within  3  years  and  have 
been  abandoned.  I  think  the  word  used 
in  the  amendment,  the  word  "impracti- 
cable," Is  the  right  language. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  Senator  meant  by  the  word  "Im- 
practicable" merely  that  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult or  hard  to  obtain.  I  feel  that  what 
he  has  In  mind  is  something  he  cited, 
which  borders  on  the  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of 
this  or  that  space  effort,  or  many  dozens 
of  projects  the  cost  of  which  we  would 
be  charged  to  try  to  find. 

I  am  trying  to  develop  some  legislative 
history  in  this  debate,  that  If  we  do  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  as  we  would  like 
to  do.  It  would  not  be  an  excuse  for  the 
staff  or  others  to  say,  "It  Is  Impracticable 
to  try  to  give  Congress  a  correct  esti- 
mate." If  the  word  "Impracticable"  is 
used,  then  It  should  be  accompanied— 
and  I  should  like  this  to  be  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history— with  the  reasons  why 
it  Is  Impracticable,  and  not  merely  that 
It  Is  difficult  or  hard  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  pending 
bill  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  If  the  amendments  are 
adopted  and  If  the  bill  before  us  Is 
passed,  It  will  be  a  more  expensive  proce- 
dure, but  I  think  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  say  what 
the  bill  was  going  to  cost  and  what  the 
estimates  should  be.  If  he  used  the 
word  "impracticable."  I  would  agree  that 
It  would  be  Impracticable  to  estimate  it. 
The  last  paragraph  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  reads: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dispense  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 


There  is  the  report  stating  that  the 
Cordon  rule  should  be  waived. 


What  we  have  here  Is  a  matter  of  flexi- 
bility on  the  basis  of  practicability.  I 
think  that  the  bill  and  what  it  will  cost 
is  a  pretty  good  example  of  what  we 
mean  by  "practicability." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  statement,  because  I 
would  not  feel  easy  If  I  thought  the  best 
efforts  of  the  committee  would  not  be 
used  to  ascertain  the  cost  wherever  pos- 
sible; but  It  Is  not  desirable  to  give  un- 
reliable Information  where  reliable  In- 
formation is  not  obtainable  or  is  prac- 
tically impossible  of  obtainment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended by  this  amendment  to  create 
something  to  give  a  committee  an  ex- 
cuse to  deceive.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittees vriU  do  that.  There  are  commit- 
tees which  require  a  5 -year  cost  esti- 
mate, without  any  rule. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Percy  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  have 
been  some  situations  Involving  rela- 
tively minor  revenue  bills  in  wliich  we 
have  asked  the  Treasury  for  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  a  certain  measure.  The 
Treasury  would  say,  "Well,  just  as  an 
offhand  guess.  $100,000.  It  may  be 
twice  that  much,  it  may  be  three  times 
that  much,  or  It  may  be  half  that  much, 
but  we  give  this  figure  as  an  offhand 
guess."  The  Treasury  would  say  that 
in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate 
It  would  have  to  go  through  70  milUon 
tax  returns  to  develop  how  much  it 
would  cost,  and  the  cost  of  doing  that 
would  be  $1  million.  The  cost  of  finding 
out  would  not  justify  the  expense,  be- 
cause it  would  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
measure  Itself. 

In  such  a  case.  I  am  sure  we  under- 
stand that  would  be  something  that  Is 
just  not  practicable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  discussing  the  same  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  a  different 
context.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  use  the  words  "not  practical"  In- 
stead of  "Impracticable,"  because  often- 
times people  use  the  word  "Impracti- 
cable" rather  loosely. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  what  I  am 
concerned  about.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  is  not  try- 
ing to  use  words  in  a  loose  sense.  He 
wants  the  facts  and  figures  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  and  he  knows  that  every 
conunittee  is  going  to  do  its  dead  level 
best  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  cost  of  arriving  at  an  ac- 
curate figure  of  costs  would  be  so  great 
one  might  say  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable, because  of  the  cost,  to  arrive  at 
a  more  accurate  figure.  I  would  take  it 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
permit  that  type  of  result. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct, 
and  I  recognize  that.  What  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  moving  toward 
Is  a  way  to  generalize  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  military  programs.  For  example, 
no  one  in  the  world  can  tell  what  the 
cost  of  producing  the  antlbalUsUc  missile 
will  be.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  cost 
of  developing  the  new  man-piloted  su- 
personic bomber  will  be.  The  Senator 
is  correct  In  referring  to  the  SST— the 


supersonic  transport.  We  get  into  all 
kinds  of  problems  with  space  explora- 
tion. While  we  authorize  these  pro- 
grams, and  the  committee  uses  its  very 
best  judgment,  there  are  many  things 
we  simply  cannot  tell,  such  as  what  a 
trip  to  Mars  wUl  cost,  or  how  much  waste, 
frustration,  or  failui-e  might  be  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  achieve  some  of  our 
goals. 

I  was  merely  trying  to  draw  a  line  with 
reference  to  the  diligence  and  effort  the 
committees  will  go  through  in  order  to 
give  the  best  possible  factual  evidence 
they  can,  and  failing  that,  just  to  say. 
"We  cannot  possibly  do  it,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  amend- 
ment perhaps  contemplates  what  we  are 
seeking  here,  in  saying  that  if  one  were 
to  say  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  meas- 
ure, he  could  give  his  reasons  why  It  Is 
not  practicable.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind. 

For  example.  If  a  committee  were  justi- 
fied In  saying  that  the  cost  of  arriving 
at  the  estimate  would  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  project;  if  one  could  say  it  would 
not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  the 
cost  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  what  we  seek 
to  do  In  the  bill;  that  would  be  a  rea- 
son why  it  was  not  practicable  to  do  It. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  but  we 
would  not  want  to  limit  it  to  that.  That 
is  just  one  phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  would  not 
be  the  only  phase  of  Impracticability.  It 
would  be  one. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  recognize  also 
that  when  a  committee  says  It  Is  im- 
practicable to  ascertain  the  cost,  that  is 
a  matter  that  legitimately  would  be 
noticed  and  would  have  an  important 
place  In  the  debate,  because  (ingress,  in 
authorizing  programs  and  funding  them, 
would  hislst  on  having  the  best  possible 
knowledge  of  the  cost.  If  Senators  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  best  efforts  have 
been  made  to  give  us  the  cost,  then  per- 
haps the  House  will  be  suffering  some  loss 
of  imderstanding,  with  the  Senate,  as  It 
votes  on  that  project  Itself. 

We  have  estimates  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers— probably  the  most  dedicated 
and  experienced  group  of  people  In  Gov- 
emment^-yet  they  undertake  vast  pub- 
lic works  programs  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates that  are  not  always  capable  of  be- 
ing accurate,  and  they  correct  them  from 
year  to  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  things 
brought  up  in  early  estimates,  before  a 
program  starts,  are  golng^to  suffer  from 
the  Inability  to  know  what  the  completed 
cost  will  be.  particularly  in  areas  of  ris- 
ing prices,  scarcity  of  materials,  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  not  as- 
suming. Mr.  President,  that  any  com- 
mittee is  going  to  attempt  to  mislead  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  we  are  making 
rales  to  deal  with  dishonest  committees 
or  the  filing  of  false  reports.  I  think  the 
purpose  of  the  rule  Is  so  that  the  commit- 
tee can  have  expeditious  hearings  and  be 
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prepared  to  act  and  report  to  the  Senate. 
We  do  not  favor  niles  implying  that  one 
would  not  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Nobody  is  insinuat- 
ing that.  The  Senator  knows  that. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  deflnei  "im- 
practicable." and  to  have  it  mean  i  what 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  feels  it  me*oa  in 
this  csise,  and  what  the  committees  of 
Congress  feel  it  means ;  that  is,  that  it  Is 
not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  figures 
within  the  limits  of  the  committee's 
knowledge,  capability,  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  definition  of  the  scope  of 
the  project.  ' 

Many  times,  and  to  many  people,  the 
word  "impracticable"  might  mean  t^at  it 
is  just  inconsistent  with  the  tin^  re- 
quired to  make  the  report.  Certainly  we 
feel,  and  I  am  sure  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Texas  feels,  that  all  dili- 
gence is  to  be  exercised  in  searching  out, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  composite 
costs  that  will  go  into  the  cost  estiijiates. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  Is  a, great 
body  of  precedent  and  practice  in  .^er- 
ican  law — and  in  judicial  law,  as  viell  as 
legislative  law — as  to  what  "impractica- 
ble" means.  I  merely  meant  it  lii  the 
ordinary,  accepted  use  of  the  temn  in 
legislative,  legal,  or  governmental  cir- 
cles. It  has  a  certain  meaning.  It  Is  not 
frivolous.  It  does  not  mean  troublejsome. 
It  does  not  mean  impossible,  eithef.  Its 
meaning  is  somewhere  between  trbuble- 
some  and  impossible;  it  represents] some 
halfway  ground. 

It  means  that  It  is  impracticable  to  get 
the  Information  under  the  circimistences 
the  bill  involves.  Those  circumstences 
would  vary  so  widely  on  different  bills 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come'down 
to  an  all-encompassing  definition  ot  "im- 
practicable." There  are  many  of  them 
in  law,  and  many  of  them  worked  put  in 
legislative  procedures.  It  depends  On  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case  for  the^  com- 
mittee to  determine  what  would  he  Im- 
practicable £is  to  a  given  bUl.  Cerljainly, 
no  committee  would  attempt  to  give  a 
frivolous  definition  to  it;  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  alsojthlnk 
the  definition  of  "impracticable'!  is  a 
serious  matter,  because  many  persdns  do 
not  equate  the  word  "impracticable!'  with 
as  diligent  an  effort  as  I  am  sxrdfi  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Preddent, 
imder  this  section  of  the  pending  pill.  It 
is  going  to  cost  so  much  to  dig  lib  cost 
estimates  on  all  those  matters,  I  tnink  it 
would  be  Impracticable,  for  example,  to 
say  how  much  this  section  is  goikig  to 
cost.  This  section  of  this  bill  al^ne  is 
going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  nioney. 
They  will  have  to  call  in  the  executive 
departments,  as  the  bill  states.  Th^  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  will  cost  a  great  dfeal  of 
money;  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  say  how  much  now.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distingT>lshed 
Senator  k*iows  that  the  present  Is^w  re- 
quires executive  agencies  to  fumishj  Con- 
gress with  their  best  estimates  on,  these 
matters.  j 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.   I  know,  biit  this 
is  going  to  cost  money,  and  I  thii 
Impracticable.     I    would    not    asl 
manager  of  the  bill  how  much  m( 
will  cost,  because  I  think  it  is  Imi 


cable  for  the  committee  to  furnish  that 
information. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  estimated 
the  cost  on  page  12,  to  the  best  of  our 
abUity.  We  estimate  that  the  bill  will 
cost  $5,016,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  see  any 
cost,  though,  of  the  section  involving 
the  review  specialists,  the  increased 
functions  of  the  QAO,  the  committee 
staff,  legislative  assistants  to  Senators, 
additional  travel  allowances,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative cost  of  the  legislation,  and  not  the 
cost  estimates  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments.  Those  are  furnished 
today  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  that 
does  not  mean  there  will  be  that  addi- 
tional cost. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  hopeful 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  accept  this 
amendment.        

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  anxious  to 
accept  it.  As  I  understand  it,  I  think 
it  Is  a  fine  amendment.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  not  have  offered  it  if  he 
did  not  feel  it  was  a  fine  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  I  merely  want 
to  give  a  practical  meaning  to  the  word 
"impracticable."  I  do  not  want  to  say 
It  is  impossible,  and  it  Is  not  frivolous. 
It  Is  something  in  between.  Just  what 
is  practicable  is  a  matter  that  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  each  particular  bill 
and  each  particular  situation  by  each 
particular  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  to  apply  the  figures  might 
be  imduly  expensive  for  the  results  to 
be  obtained? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  limit  it  to  that.  "Impracti- 
cable" is  a  broad  term. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  frame  of  reference  for  the  impractica- 
bility. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  one 
reason  why  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
furnish  it.  If  we  have  a  $100,000  bill, 
and  It  would  cost  $125,000  to  get  up  the 
fl^gures,  that  would  be  one  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  impracticable,  but  that 
would  be  only  one.  I  do  not  mean  some- 
thing merely  troublesome,  or  involving  a 
little  Irritation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
something  that  Is  impractical.  This 
term  is  in  common  usage  in  legal  and 
business  circles.  It  has  a  certain  mean- 
ing. It  does  not  mean  that  It  is  Im- 
possible. It  means  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cal imder  certain  circumstances  to  act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  real- 
izes that  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  pro- 
cedure for  getting  aU  the  facts  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  legislation,  we  should  not  agree 
to  such  procedure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  do  not  know 
what  these  bills  would  be.  If  all  com- 
mittees were  to  try  to  spell  out  the  cir- 
cimistances  under  which  such  a  situa- 
tion would  prevail,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. Twenty  thousand  bills  would  be 
introduced  at  one  session  of  Congress. 
It  would  be  Impractical  to  try  to  define 
all  of  the  situations  in  which  this  would 
apply. 

That  is  an  example  of  how  Impractical 


it  would  be  to  try  to  look  into  the  future 
and  see,  in  the  case  of  20,000  bills  intro- 
duced at  one  session  of  Congress,  where 
this  term  would  apply.  We  would  have 
to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  recognize  that, 
but  it  is  not  a  frivolous  item  to  require 
the  very  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  or  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.   I  agree. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  should  sup- 
ply figures  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  that  the 
committee  will  make  their  best  efforts 
to  comply.  I  agree.  That  is  their  dutv 
under  the  law.  This  proposal  is  not  a 
way  to  get  around  that. 

The  amendment  is  offered  as  a  way  to 
aid  section  251  by  making  the  section 
itself  practical. 

We  shall  be  letting  the  tail  wag  the 
dog  if  we  wait,  if  there  are  no  circum- 
stances under  which  we  can  move. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
has  great  knowledge  of  matters  regard- 
ing transportation.  It  would  be  guess- 
work to  try  to  say  what  it  would  cost  for 
each  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  disagree  strong- 
ly. We  are  not  charged  with  trying  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  departments.  We 
want  to  be  sure  as  we  improve  our  con- 
gressional procedures  that  our  cost  esti- 
mates, wherever  obtainable,  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  estimates  contained  in  the 
bill. 

We  have  agreed  to  amendments  today 
offered  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  which  deal  with 
eliminating  the  cost  requirements  on  leg- 
islation dealing  with  finance  and  tax 
matters  because  of  the  inability  to  con- 
sider these  as  governmental  expenses. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  that  the 
committees,  under  the  bill,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  should  use  their  best 
efforts  to  obtain  the  information.  This 
amendment  Is  not  designed  to  relieve 
them  of  putting  forth  their  efforts  to  get 
that  information.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative history  that  I  was  anxious  to  get. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  to  furnish  a  loop- 
hole.   That  is  not  its  purpose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
not  have  offered  the  amendment  if  that 
were  the  purpose  of  it,  because  he  is  a 
firm  believer  in  getting  all  the  facts  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  it  had  been 
my  purpose  to  emasculate  and  kill  the 
section,  I  would  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  has  been  very 
helpful.  The  pending  amendment  has 
been  offered  in  a  desire  to  improve  the 
workability  of  the  general  cost  system, 
rather  than  to  have  an  inaccurate  esti- 
mate. We  should  say  that  we  are  imable 
to  ascertain  the  prop)osed  cost  and  say  so 
at  the  time  a  bill  is  presented,  so  that 
Congress  can  debate  the  estimates  and  go 
into  the  program  and  decide  whether  the 
unknown  cost  is  to  be  a  factor. 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    I    thank    the 
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opnator  for  the  careful  and  patient  at- 
Son  he  has  given  to  the  bill,  for  his 
floor  leadership  on  the  matter,  and  for 
the  work  done  on  the  amendments. 

We  will  conthiue  to  work  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
bill  that  we  hope  will  expedite  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  entire  Senate  by  providing 
rules  for  each  committee  that  will  con- 
sider legislation  that  will  come  to  the 
floor  so  that  the  legislation  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  Senators  who  are 
not  on  the  committee  that  reports  the 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  very  helpful  in  offering 
amendments.  His  amendments  have 
added  greatly  to  the  clarity  of  the  biU. 
Because  the  pending  amendment  is  of- 
fered for  that  purpose,  the  committee  is 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  have  enough  space  in  our  of- 
fices to  operate  efficiently.  I  have  six 
small  offices  in  which  I  try  to  represent 
10.5  million  people. 

The  pending  bill  would  create  another 
committee,  a  big  committee.  Every  time 
a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  creat- 
ed, it  requires  additional  space  and  adds 
to  our  problem. 

We  are  using  up  space  for  committees 
and  do  not  have  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  do  our  work. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th  Congress 
to  complete  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. It  Is  half  built. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  matter  now,  but  I  am  thinking 
about  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  would  permit  the  completion  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

We  are  creating  an  additional  commit- 
tee and  do  not  have  any  room  for  the 
committee. 

I  have  been  seeking  for  years  to  get 
one  additional  room  so  that  I  can  move 
some  electric  typewriters,  mimeograph 
machines,  and  other  equipment  out  of 
the  room  in  which  both  staff  officers  and 
stenographers  try  to  work. 

We  could  abolish  conmiittees,  and  we 
would  stUl  need  that  space. 

I  may  offer  such  an  amendment,  but 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  about  it.  I  thought  I  would 
mention  that  at  this  point.  I  do  not  ask 
for  his  opinion  about  it  as  yet,  because 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


adjourned    imtil    tomorrow,    Thursday, 
February  16. 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  15,  1967: 

In   the   Coast   Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Paul  E.  C.  Prlns  Edward  C.  Allen,  Jr. 

Benjamin  P.  Engel        Arthur  B.  Engel 
James  W.  WlUlams       Thomas  R.  Sargent  in 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain: 
John  R.  Allums  Stanley  G.  Putzke 

Ottls  H.  Abney  Robert  A.  Lecomon 

WlUiam  wr.  Richter      Henry  E.  Steel 
Robert  J.  Bloxsom        Norman  L.  Mlley 
Paul  A.  Lutz  William  Kesler,  Jr. 

Julian  E.  Johansen      Herman  S.  McNatt 
LUbourn  A.  Pharrls,      Ralph  W.  Nlesz 

Jr.  Robert  B.  Long,  Jr. 

John  M.  Austin  Robert  G.  Schwlng 

Clarence  R.  Easter        Rlsto  A.  Mattlla 
Prank  Barnett  James  A.  DllUan 

Marlon  G.  Shrode.  Jr.    Robert  I.  Price 
George  P.  Thometz,  Jr.  Gerald  G.  Brown 
James  T.  Maher  Wlnford  W.  Barrow 

Gordon  P.  Hampton     Leslie  J.  Williamson 
WlUiam  H.  Boswell       Martin  W.  Flesh 
Vance  K.  Handle,  Jr.     Eugene  E.  McCrory 
Ricardo  A.  Ratti  Kevin  L.  Moser 

George  W.  Wagner        Jack  D.  Lyon 
John  J.  Fehrenbacher  Douglas  H.  Clifton 
Raymond  G.  Parks,  Jr.Allen  C.  Pearce 
Enoch  A.  Poulter  Abe  H.  Siemens 

Jack  S.  Thuma  James  H.  B.  Morton 

James  N.  Jensen  Herbert  J.  Lynch 

William  G.  Roden         Christopher  S.  Chan- 
Sidney  F.  Hansen  garls 
Fred  T.  Merritt              Caslmlr  S.  Rojeskl 
Robert  R.  Pope               James  R.  Iversen 
Albert  J.  GulUemette  Philip  M.  Hlldebrandt 
James  W.  Swanson        Norman  L.  Scherer 
Harry  U.  Potter              William  A.  Montgom- 
George  L.  Oakley  ery 
Milton  B.  WUliams,  Jr.  Paul  W.  Walker 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 
Thomas  W.  Flnnegan  John  C.  Spence 
Albert  D.  Super  Wayne  G.  Douglass 

Charles  W.  Busby         John  R.  Wells,  Jr. 
Walter  L.  Martin  Thomas  R.  Cummlngs 

Gennaro  S.  Duca  Robert  P.  Ingraham 

Ralph  W.  H.  Bartels      WUhelm  A.  Wulfl 
Jackson  C.  Amey  Robert  W.  Miller 

Emll  Caplnha  John  M.  Wyplck 

William  E.  Whaley,  Jr.  Robert  D.  St.  Aubyn 
Robert  L.  Armour         Billy  E.  Murphy 
Donald  S.  MacKenzle  Emlyn  L.  Jones,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Corbett      •  Prank  R.  Grundman 
George  M.  O'Brien         Bert  T.  Potter 
Marvin  D.  Henderson  John  C.  Ikens 
Leonard  W.  Garrett      Richard  G.  Matheson 
Alan  G.  Peck  Alexander  R.  Larzelere 

Kenneth  F.  Pranke       Robert  S.  Tuneskl 
Ernest  Bizzozero  Walter  E.  Peterson,  Jr. 

John  B.  Ekman  James  O.  Sullivan 

Joseph  J.  Wicks  James  H.  Costich 

Harry  A.  Rowe  Ronald  D.  Rosie 

Everett  J.  Lecourt,  Jr.  Ira  B.  Jacobson 
Thomas  R.  Schiller       Robert  S.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Cecil  S.  Berry  Robert  T.  Nelson 

Robert  E.  Warakomsky Robert  P.  Bennett 
David  A.  Naus  Gerald  K.  Mohlenbrok 

Kenneth   M.  Rough-  Jon  C.  Uithol 
garden  Carl  A.  Gruel 

Louis  J.  Albert  Stevens  H.  Smith 

Larry  E.  Telfer  George  W.  Conrad 

Robert  C.  Williams        Ernest  B.  Acklln,  Jr. 
Douglas  G.  Currier        Francis  F.  SUvla 
Terry  R.  Grant  Walter  W.  McDougall 

David  A.  White  Marshall  E.  Gilbert 

Alan  G.  Daluns  Richard  T.  Hess 

Richard  A.  SutherlandChristopher  M.  Hol- 
Prederick   P.   Burgess,     land 
Jr.  Edward  V.  Grace 


Howard  E.  Snow 
Alfred  F.  Parker 
James  D.  Martin 
Melvln  L.  Sites 
Nell  P.  KendaU 


Jack  C.  Goldthorpe 
WlUiam  O.  Walker 
Robert  R.  Wells 
Ronald  M.  Polant 
Charles  S.  Mlncks 


Robert  J.  Watterson  James  T.  Montonye 

Charles  E.  Clarke,  Jr.  Stephen  J.  T.  Masse 

Robert  M.  Schlssler  John  R.  Edwards 

Michael  J.  O'Brien  Prank  J.  larossl 

Robert  F.  Dugan  David  L.  Pepple 

James  Watt  John  T-  Howell 

Ranson  K.  Boyce  Gerald  R.  Foster 

Peter  J.  Cronk  Joseph  E.  Vorbach 

Thomas  S.  Mills  Donald  L.  Hotter 

James  D.  Webb  Bruce  C.  Skinner 

Gerald  H.  Olson  Dean  A.  Pranken- 
WlUiam  R.  Bell  hauser 

Richard  J.  Akridge,  Jr.  Richard  H.  Belter 

Claud  V.  O'Neal  James  W.  Coste,  Jr. 

Ralph  Winn  David  R.  Garner 

Daniel  N.  Sessions  Floyd  W.  White,  Jr. 

Rodney  D.  Harder  Ralph  D.  Sanford 
Eugene  E.  E.  O'DonneUJohn  Deck  III 
Ronald  L.  Herpolshei-  Peter  A.  Bunch 

mer  John  W.  Gerometta 

Charles  R.  Hliu-lchs  James  L.  McDonald 

Arthur  J.  Walsh  Thomas  F.  Maruccl 

Duane  A.  Coppock  Richard  L.  Andrews 

Frank  H.  Carman,  Jr.  Gerald  W.  Seelman 

Benjamin  E.  Joyc»  Harold  F.  Norton,  Jr. 

Martin  H.  DanleU,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Shenkle 

Charles  J.  KeUy  WUUam  B.  Hewitt 

Marcus  W.  Lonsberry  William  B.  Howland 

Richard  G.  Booth  Bruce  A.  Patterson 

Robert  E.  Whitley  George  E.  Krietemeyer 

Lawrence  R.  MontaU  Anthony  C.  Beardsley 

Lonnle  L.  Mlxon  Albert  J.  Allison  III 

Ernest  W.  Hedgpeth  Robert  B.  Workman, 
Roy  E.  Dash  Jr. 

Donald  O.  Welner  Donald  L.  MiUroy 

Jarold  C.  Carlton  Robert  J.  Imbrie 

James  M.  Carpenter  Frank  W.Olson 

Roland  N.  Bazajou  Gerald  H.  McManus 

MaxE.  Zblnden  EdmondG.Case 

Robert  D.  Merritt  William  M.  Devereaux 

William  R.  Hudson  Ronald  F.  Mlscavlch 

James  E.  Curry  Peter  C.  P.  Laurldsen. 
Joseph  C.  Russo,  Jr.  Jr. 

Richard  B.  Ramsey  William  P.  Leahy,  Jr. 

Edward  C.  Pangrass  Edouard  W.  LaCrolx, 
George  M.  Heinrich  Jr. 

Carlton  P.  Meredith  Richard  W.  Polker 

James  L.  Haas  Walter  S.  Rich 

Bobby  G.  Kingery  James  G.  Heydenrelch 

WUliam  P.  Hewel  John  W.  Klotz 

Alan  B.  Smith  Jason  M.  Bowen 

Richard  C.  Walton  Joel  D.  Sipes 

Paul  P.  Sova  Paul  A.  Welling 

Kenneth  G.  Allen  James  E.  Foels 

George  A.  Saunders  Prank  J.  Roplak,  Jr. 

James  F.  Coen  Clarence  C.  Atkins,  Jr. 

Norman  E.  Pabrl  WiUlam  N.  Schobert 

Gordon  L.  Sims  James  A.  Chappell 

Jerry  H.  Hedgecock  Harry  D.  Smith 

Thomas  B.  Lain  Paul  J.  Bouchard 

wmiam  H.  Goetz  Daniel  C.  Mania 

Loyal  Walley  Richard  H.  Hicks 
Eugene  D.  Freeman      Marvin  N.  Bromen 
Warren  K.  WordswortbBruce  G.  Lauther 
Robert  A.  Roy  Robert  E.  Potts 

Roland  E.  Huggins        Robert  E.  DiUer 
Emanuel  Schneider      Harold  E.  Stanley 
Russell  A.  CahlU  Billy  R.  Mull 

Seaborn  W.  Jones  Leroy  W.  Peterson 

Earl  D.  Johnson  Carl  W.  Snyder,  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Askew  Philip  M.  Lebet 

Archie  Brookshlre         Edward  A.  Walsh 
William  J.  Irrlg  Danny  M.  Brown 

Edward  P.  Lewy  Cameron  A.  Hatfield 

Robert  V.Rlcard  Robert  T.  Morhard 

Edwin  M.  Custer,  Jr.     Lawrence  Graham 
Jlmmle  J.  Davis  Robert  D.  Brown 

Jack  A.  Massey  David  J.  Bain 

James  L.  Webb  Max  H.  Casper 

Robert  M.  MassenburgLouls  R.  McDowell,  Jr. 
David  H.  Freeborn        Roy  E.  Clayton 
Edward  L.  Mumane      Leo  J.  DeGraw 
James  E.  Hognestad     Howard  W.  Barkell 
Horton  E.  Gaflord  III    Robert  E.  Bagley 
Garret  T.  Bush  III         Joseph  H.  Martin 
Paul  E.  Pakos  James  F.  Eckman 

Charles  S.  Loosmoro      James  A.  Blake 
Geoffrey  T.  Potter         Joseph  M.  Tanguay 
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Thomas  E.  Lanjg- 
mann 


Dean  L.  Webster 
Hubert  T.  Flomqulst 
John  D.  Drewer 
Robert  L.  Barr 
Jackie  R.  Gore 
James  E.  Mitts 
Peter  D.  Van  Horsen 
Robert  V.  Bouck 
John  T.  Watson 
Franklin  H.  Dough- 
ten 
Kenneth  W.  Bates 
William  F.  Hunter 
Harvey  B-  Little 
Francis  J.  Honke 
Robert  M.  Terkelsen 
Peter  P.  Sterbllng, 

Jr. 
Richard  H.  Hill 
Cecil  L.  McManus 
Raymond  H.  Spolt- 

man 
Richard  C.Tims 
Thomas  P.  Tutwller 
Elbert  W.  McKlnney 
Kenneth  P.  Wadman 
Stewart  A.  Walker 


Stephen  D.  Csli  ityan 
Paul  Resnlck 
Martin  J.  Nllsoii 
Charles  E.  Siegman 
William  E.  Ne-v'land 
Edward  L.  Stu  3bs 
Berl  R.  William  B 
Robert  E.Pheli>s 
Thomas  C.  Sch  ifer 
Earl  E.  Edenfle  d. 

Jr. 
Normand  A.  Brjmiene 
Leon  Clarlzlo 
Donald  S.  Krui  I 
David  H.  McCi  nn 
Gary  D.  Palme  ■ 
Edward  P.  Boiilanger 
Steve  W.  Gelet  Sa 
BllUe  A.  Campoell 
Richard  J.  Clenents 
Robert  F.  Stoe  tje 
Byron  T.  McC  lUough 
John  A.  Blanc  lard 
Perry  Christiansen 


The  following-named  officers  to  ^4  perma 
nent    commissioned    officers    of    the    Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 


Charles  W.  Btisby 
Walter  L.  Martin 
Emll  Caplnha 
William  E.  Whaley, 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Armour 


William  B.  Hudson 
James  E.  Cun  y 
Joseph  C.  Bu!80,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Rabosey 
Edward  C.  Paagrass 
George  M.  Helnrlch 


Donald  S.  MacKenalft  Paul  P- Sova 
r-h^Hos  R   Corbett        Kenneth  G.  Ajlen 
GeSe  m:  aBrien        George  A^SaJnder. 
Marvin  D.  Henderaon  JamesP.Coej 
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Gerald  H.  Olson 

Richard  J.  Akrldge, 
Jr. 

Claud  V.  O'Neal 

Ralph  Winn 

Daniel  N.  Session* 

Rodney  D.  Harder 

Eugene  E.  E. 
O'Donnell 

Ronald  L. 

Herpolshelmer 
Charles  R.  Hlnrlcha 
Arthur  J.  Walali 
Charles  J.  KeUy 
Richard  G.  Booth 
Robert  E.  Whitley 
Lonnle  L.  Mlxon 
Ernest  W.  Hedgpeth 
Roy  E.  Dash 
Donald  O.  Welner 
James  M.  Carpenter 
Roland  H.  Bazajou 
Max  E.  Zblnden 
Robert  D.  Merrltt 


Norman  E.  P4brl 
Gordon  L.  Sltns 
Jerry  H.  Hed|[ecock 
Thomas  B.  Liln 
William  H.  Geotz 
Loyal  Walley 
Eugene  D.  Fieeman 
Warren  K. 

Wordswort  i 
Robert  A.  R<y 
Roland  E.  Hv]  gglna 
Emanuel  Sctnelder 
Russell  A.  CtihlU 
Seaborn  W.  ^ones 
Earl  D.  John(son 
Robert  D.  Aa  Icew 
Archie  BroolLshlre 
William  J.  I  Tig 
Edward  P.  LJwy 
Robert  V.  RIcard 
Edwin  M.  Ci;  ster,  Jr. 
Jimmle  J.  D^vls 
Jack  A.  Masiey 
Richard  L.  K  aufman 


The  following-named  officers  to  M  perma 
nent    commissioned    officers    of    ^^«    Coast 
Guard  m  the  grade  of  Ueutenaijt    (junior 
grade) : 

Michael  V.  Leahy 

Morris  D.  Newton,  Jr 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander: 


William  R.  Nodell 
Jack  L.  Smith 
Rudy  Roberta 
Harry  A.  Felgleson,  Jr 
Lawrence  J.  Otto 
Bertrand  J. 

Ronneberg 
John  A.  Packard 
Richard  S. 

Wohlgemuth 
Lambert  J.  tATson 
Richard  O.  Haughey 
Myron  E.  Welsh 
Cletus  J.Walz 
Robert  F.  Ewels 
Melvln  H.  Eaton 


Lee  W.  Both  ell 
Claude  W.J  snklns 
George  D.  M  lUer,  Jr. 
Eugene  Llnnemann 
Carl  M.  Mor  tensen 
Edmond  Jai  iczyk 
Peter  J.  De  Laat.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  B  ranbam 
Raymond  H . 

Baetsen,  f  r. 
Robert  S.  Lticas 
Robert  A.  Cferlson 
John  F.  Lol  kovlch 
David  J.  U^de 
Bruce  W.  Dewing 
Robert  B.  a  ims 


OUbert  P.  Sherburne    Gerald  M.  Davla 
WllUam  J.  Glass  Herbert  L.  Johnson 

John  D.  Coetello  Howard  H.  Istock 

Richard  B.  Brooks  Robert  J.  Hanson 

Donald  C.  Thompson    Edward  E.  Walker 
Harry  A.  Lessey  John  A.  Dearden 

James  R.  Kelly  Charles  H  Sanders 

WllUam  S.  Black  Alfred  H.Walter 

Robert  F.  Anderson       Richard  F.  Goward 
Peter  A.  Morrill  Edwin  H.  Daniels 

Clarence  R.  GUlett        Keith  B.  Schumacher 
Charles  E.  Jergens  Ralph  C.  Hill 

Robert  T.  Piatt.  Jr.        Charles  E.  Mathleu 
JohnH.Byrd.Jr.  Glenn  F.  Young 

Kenneth  G.  Wlman       James  E.  Grabb 
John  D.  Stelnbacher      Edward  C .  Partner.  Jr. 
David  F.  Mcintosh.  Jr.  Albert  G.  Stir  ing 
Robert  V.  Hackney         Ernest  E.  Rowland,  Jr. 
Gerald  O.Lesperance    David  G.Howland 
Robert  O.Moore  William  D.  Markle,  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Cueronl        Donald  C.  Hlntze 
William  Russell  Bernard  A.  Hoyland 

Edmund  L.  Cope  WllUam  E.  Lehr.  Jr. 

Walter  E.  Paulsen  Graeme  Mann 

Theodore  J.  Wojnar       Joseph  M.  Kelly 
Melvln  W.  Hallock         Hal  F.  Olson 
Edward  J .  Ard  Roger  L.  Madson 

Leon  D.  Santman  Walter  W.  Kohl,  Jr. 

Herbert  G.  Lyons  James  C.  Irwin 

Patrick  M.  Jacobsen      Walter  D.  Fox 
John  P.  Ellis  William  L.  King 

Warren  D.  Andrews        Donald  D.  Garnett 
Phillip  M.  Grlebel  Vaughan  W.  Drlggers 

Rudolph  E.  Anderson    Jerome  V  Flanagan 
Donald  Cobaugh  Paul  H.  Breed 

William  K.  Cooper         Donald  W.  Smith 
Philip  R.  Sherman         George  K.  Greiner,  Jr. 
William  R.  Jenkins        James  H.  Conrad 
Christian  A.  Weltzel      Paul  T.  Anderson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) : 
Richard  P.  Johnson      Peter  T.  Poulos 
DennU  W.  Kurtz  Jerry  M.  Payne 

Wayne  W.  Becker  Lindon  A.  Onstad 

David  H.  Amos  in         Russell  T.  Hebert 
John  L.  Ray  Leonard  F^Sanders 

William    M.    Slmpson.Martln  C.  Hoppe 
jf  Gerry  W.  White 

John  D.  Spade  John  W.  Carbln 

Thomas  E.  Yentsch  Glenn  E.  Serotsky 
Anthony  F.  Flnlzlo  Michael  G.  Meany 
Gary  E.  Johnson  Larry  A.  Cochrun 

Robert  T.  Luckritz       Richard  D.  Manning 
Thomas  J.  Lucey  Paul  M.  Blayney 

John  A.  Plerson.  Jr.       Donald  S.  Jensen 

David  K.  Duffy  ^^*^"PS,\,^ni 

Norrls  R.  Harod  Joe  M.  Hlbbs  III 

Cecil  W.  Allison  Peter  A.  Rutskl 

David  K.  Rutherford    Carl  H.  Helman  HI 
Robert  W.  Mason  Ronald  E.  Fritz 

Kipling  E.  Grasslt         Joseph  R.  Offutt  Jr. 
EugenI  K.  Johnson       Robert  A.  Brunette 
Arrangelo  V.  Arecchl    Howard  NewhofI 
William  Schorr  Darvy  M,  Cohan 

James  R.  Wllbum         James  A.  Sanlal.  Jr. 
.      James  S.  Andraslck      Ralph  E,  Anderson 
Michael  J.  O'Connor     Robert  J.  Gray 
William  H.  Blanchard  Randall  D.  Peterson 
Michael  E.  Koloskl        Terry  W  Brady 
TjnnoiH   T   Wptzel  Paul  N.  Samek 

SdTaMi.SS,  Jr.  waiter  S.  Viglienzone 
William  H.  Norrls  Gerald  J   ZanolU 

Michael  D.  Trammell     Robert  W^ Str.ton  HI 
Nell  B  Johnson.  Jr.       Roger  T.  Rufe,  Jr. 
Stanley       Kruszewskl. Bartholomew  J. 

J.  Hennessey 

Frederick  M.  Hamilton  Richard  W.  Walton 
Samuel  J.  Dennis  Thomas  E^  Omrl 

WUllam  C.  Riley  Anthony  J.  Pettlt 

Thomas    R.    Penning- James  D.  Morgan 
tan  John  E.  Schwartz 

James  A.  White  David  T^  Livingston 

WUllam  C.  Carr  Jeffrey  N.  Hall 

Douglas  H.  Teeson        Richard  B.  Chapman 
R^bfrtM.  Stephan.  Jr.Delgene  O.  PhUUps 
H^rl  Josephson  Joseph  P^  Coleman 

Stephen  L.  Brundage    Andrew  T.  Horsey 
Raymond  V.  Cirlrelll     Gene  E.  Bowen 
KebTH.  Williams  Holmes  M^DIU  an 

Robert  C.  Walker  Roger  W.  Kushla 

^u^ence  H.  Somers     Ronald  M.  Glpson 


James  R.  McDermott,  Harold  L.  Brown 

Jr.  Rodger  G.  Lockhart 

Joseph  M.  Rogers         Eugene  C.  Conway 
Gerald  A.  McGlU  Duane  H.  Gulllxson 

John  P.  Fagg  Walter  N.  Smith 

Francis  J.  Wright,  Jr.  Paul  D.  Lltts  UI 
Gerald  J.  Kane  Mortimer  D.  Hend- 

Carl  H.  Pearce  rlckson 

Richard  E.  Ruhe,  Jr.    Frank  R.  Brock 
Lloyd  F.  George  Carl  T.  Johnson 

Robert  W.  Christian-   Ralph  F.  Lutz 
sen  Ray  C.  Hlner 

WlUlam  T.  Slgler  John  D.  McCormack 

Robert  L.  Storch,  Jr.     Keith  L.  Indermuehle 
David  A.  Faurot  James  V.  Timmerman 

David  M.  Labuda  George  D.  Davis 

Larry  R.  Greif  Malcolm  R.  Smith 

Robert  W.  Scoble  James  M.  Loomls 

Stephen  H.  Cox  James  E.  Kenney 

James  O.  Alexander      Lee  P.  Bellar 
Rohlin  D.  Anderson     Richard  A.  Bundy 
Marcel  D.  Bujarskl       Kenneth  J.  Hamilton 
Darwyn  D.  Buettner     David  B.  Simpson 
Donald  J.  Green  Robert  L.  Nelld 

Johnnie  C.  Erikson        Everett  A.  Howe 
John  R.  Kallenback     Carrol  D.  ChrUtlan- 
Robert  E.  Harrington,      son 

jf  Harry  L.  Immer 

Richard  E.  Casey  Larry  K.  Leward 

John  T.  Potts,  Jr.         Wade  A.  Johnson 
Harry  D.  Hamilton       "W"  "S"  McClure 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  per- 
manent commissioned  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  captain  having  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list : 
Leslie  G.  Haverland 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  a  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officer  in  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4: 

Richard  A.  Schnase 


In  the  Navt 
Capt.  Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Medical  Corps, 
U  8  Navy  for  appointment  to  the  grade  ol 
rear  adml'ral  pursuant  to  article  II,  section 
2  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
'capt.  Thomas  B.  Owen,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Chief  of  Naval  Research  in  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Lt  Gen.  Richard  C.  Mangrum,  U.S.  Marine 
corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  Ueu- 
tenant  general  on  the  retired  Ust  in  accord- 
ant with  the  provisions  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  section  5233  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

Lt.  Gen.  Alpha  L.  Bowser,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  Ust  n  a^o^ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  U^IJ^ 
States  code,  section  5233  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement.  »,    •„„ 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment  to  tne 
grade  of  major  general: 
Lewis   W.   Walt 
Carl   A.   Youngdale 
Ormond  R.  Simpson 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    permanent    appointment  to  tne 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Gordon  D.  Gayle  Homer  G.  Hutchinson, 

WUllam  G.  Thrash  Jr. 

•  Marion  E.  Carl  Robert  G.  Owens,  Jr. 

Arthur  H.  Adams         Jonas  M.  Piaii 
Fwderlck  J.  Karch       Clifford  B.  Drake 
John  W.  A.  Antonelll     Wallace  H.  Robinson, 
WllUam  A.  StUes  Jr. 

LOUIS  Metzger    .  ^IrgU  W.  Banning 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment   to  tne 
grade  of  major  general: 
.John   G.  Bouker  Lowell   E^Engll^ 

Hugh  M.  Elwood  WUUam  G.  Thrasn 

Donn  J.  Robertson 

*  Indicates  an  Interim  appointment  Issued. 


The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
pade  of  brigadier  general : 
•George  C.  Axtell,  Jr.     Jacob  E.  GUck 
•George  D.  Webster        John  E.  WlUlams 
•James  A.  Feeley,  Jr.       Robert  R.  Falrburn 
•Poster  C.  La  Hue  James  P.  Lawrence, 

•Charles  F.  Wlddecke        Jr. 
•Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.       Homer  S.  HIU 

John  N.  McLaughlin 

In   the   Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
Dointment  In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
tjxay  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
jary  disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
TiBlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1211: 

To  be  colonel 

WlUoughby,  WlUlam  H.,  030108. 
To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Blordan,  Michael  W.,  Jr.,  083442. 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular   Army  of   the   United 
States    In    the   grades   specified   imder   the 
provisions  of  title   10,  United  States  Code, 
iectlons  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287.  and  3288: 
To  be  majors 
Carlaw,  Clinton  L.,  01937397. 
Caton,  Thomas  A.,  01933458. 
Denlson,  WUUam  E.,  01875876. 
Joy,  Jesse  D.,  02004863. 
Kasson.  DarreU  D.,  02265453. 
Kreighbaum,  Gene  S.,  04013543. 
McConnell,  H.  James,  01883266. 
Mitchell.  Aubrey,  Jr.,  01882363. 
Pierce,  George  J.,  01936600. 
Remppel,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  01936157. 
Taylor,  WUllam  D.,  02262515. 
To  be  captains 
Adams,  John  K..  05307429. 
Avant,  Thomas  L.,  05306528. 
Avera  John  B.,  Jr.,  05300909. 
Bahm,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  05703888. 
Barksdale,  Lewis  B.,  05303838. 
BeUevlUe,  Maurice  J.,  05002889. 
Beyer,  Eugene  A.,  05403262. 
Bock,  John  E.,  05207998. 
Botelho.  George  E.,  05704878. 
Bradshaw,  Scott  W.,  05508701. 
Brisker,  Morton  S.,  05300092. 
Brock,  Orvlle  L.,  05312103. 
Cavender,  John  H.,  05307780. 
Chapman,  Donald  R.,  05307837. 
Churchman,  Robert  E.,  04009523. 
ColUns,  Franklin  W.,  04001983. 
Cotner,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  04042116. 
Cross,  Gerald  K.,  04010579. 
Dale,  Ronald  E.,  04040784. 
Dambergs,  Ilmars  H.,  04074254. 
Pernandes,  VlrgU  S.,  05307328. 
Fisher,  Richard  B.,  05005943. 
Foster,  David  H.,  05006308. 
PothergUl,  Robert  N.,  05208771. 
Gee,  Leonard  C.  05404110. 
Gehler,  WlUlam  C,  05507149. 
Goldlng,  WUlard  E.,  05307462. 
Graham,  Hanzel  C  04031308. 
HarreU,  Pascal  B.,  05704801. 
Hartlg,  Dale  L..  05503176. 
Hattaway,  WUUam  E.,  04006571. 
Humbert,  David  W.,  05208883. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  E.,  05405248. 
Kellom.  Bernard  K.,  Jr.,  05405480. 
Kerr,  Richard  L.,  05975136. 
Kirk,  Harry  G.,  04024307. 
Lechner,  Ralph  C,  05306505. 
Lewis,  James  P.,  04031688. 
Mallory.  James  P..  05307896. 
Marshall,  Thomas  J.,  05301994. 
McDonald,  Edward  S.,  05403831. 
McLaurln,  Ronald  O.,  05300052. 
McMahon,  James  E.,  04065225. 
Mendoza,  Charles  J.,  04031090. 
Miller,  Jerome  C.  05404147. 
MUler.  Stuart  A.,  05510377. 
Minor,  Thomas  F.,  01935569. 
Mlyashlro,  Charles  S.,  05800198. 


•Indicates  an  Interim  appointment  Issued. 


Monlhan,  Joseph  R..  05001094. 
Moore,  James  E..  05208015. 
Munoz,  Benjamin  L.,  05402173. 
Nellson,  Peter  G.,  04051695. 
O'Malley.  Dennis  J.,  05208212. 
Owens,  Ira  C.  05405610. 
Parham,  Edward  L.,  05405072. 
Parker,  Curtis  G.,  05304142. 
Patton,  Milton  K.,  04058993. 
Reddick,  Robert  R.,  05701792. 
Rickard,  WUllam  D.,  04010385. 
Rubin,  George  B.,  04037219. 
Rushton,  Richard  T..  04063170. 
Sanders,  Charles  R.,  05405228. 
Smith  Charles  R..  05308155. 
Smith!  Horton  P..  01341047. 
St.  Arnaud,  Charles  E.,  05307277. 
Stevens,  Ray  D.,  04076292. 
Taylor,  John  E.,  05411084. 
Terry,  Thomas  J.,  04026261. 
Thompson,  Larry  P.,  05302105. 
Ulmer,  Donald  J.,  05006102. 
WaddeU,  Decatur  P.,  Jr.,  05305787. 
WaddeU,  Robert  R.,  05307156. 
Warren,  Claude  H.,  05405581. 
WleduwUt,  Leslie  R.,  Jr..  05508021. 
WUUs,  WUllam  J.,  04005754. 
Wills,  James  H.,  05307422. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Alderson,  Kenneth  M.,  05315436. 
AUard,  John  A.,  05008727. 
Amato,  James  D.,  05013666. 
Andrews,  Russell  W..  05314205. 
Anglln,  John  I.,  IH,  05011664. 
Bayer,  Lawrence  W.,  02299283. 
Beddlngfield,  Robert  E.,  05316934. 
Beerthuis,  Mark  A.,  05517753, 
Bellamy,  Mark  L.,  05406128. 
Blackwell,  James  R.,  05406192. 
Bllven,  David  H.,  05010152. 
Bodden,  John  D.,  05313731. 
BoUes,  Donald  S.,  05008962. 
Brown,  David  R.,  02311079. 
Brown,  WlUlam  C,  05413112. 
Buslc,  Len  T.,  05215606. 
Byers,  Ronald  W.,  05875321. 
Cabe,  Lewis  R.,  05311871. 
Cameron,  Vaughn  W.,  02309125. 
Carmlgnanl,  Anthony  B.,  05317460. 
Carter,  Norman  D.,  05310856. 
Carter.  Robert  A.,  05212225. 
Chamberlain,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr.,  05214910 
Champion,  John  E.,  06311981. 
Cleveland,  RusseU  K..  05318476. 
Corso,  Richard  J.,  05517585. 
Cowan,  WUllam  P.,  05517941. 
Cronln,  Daniel  P.,  05212438. 
Desrochers,  George  A.,  05015536. 
Dorf,  Robert  A.,  05010014. 
Ed,  Robert  C,  05510721. 
Edgar,  WlUlam  F..  05512097. 
Ellis,  Ronan  I.,  05010075. 
Fritz,  Stanley  G.,  05507020. 
Garrison,  David  C,  06415038. 
Gibbs,  Terrence  H.,  052 17944. 
Glddngs,  Verlyn  G.,  05530165. 
GiUan,  Murrell  M.,  05875209. 
Goldfarb,  Richard  M.,  05009506. 
Graham.  Robert  G.,  05309943. 
Greaves.  John  D.,  HI,  05210936. 
Grlzlo,  Myron  E.,  05517832. 
Hall,  Donald  G.,  05312284. 
Hamblen,  John  B.,  06312139. 
HUtz,  Harold  A.,  06017445. 
Holmberg,  Richard  J.,  05012366. 
Holt,  Norman  H.,  Jr.,  05405662. 
Howard.  John  L.,  05314183. 
Humphries,  James  F.,  05315107. 
Hunslckr,  Gerald  E.,  05009809. 
Hunt,  George  E.,  05406016. 
Jess,  Larry  L.,  05311017. 
Johnson.  Alex  J.,  06405066. 
Jones.  Beimet  S.,  05320175. 
Jones,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  05413378. 
Kent,  George  C,  05406104. 
Klssman,  Brldance  R.,  05414756. 
Klstner,  Thomas  L.,  05409512. 
Krlnsky,  Richard  P.,  05011791. 
Lacaze,  Gene  H.,  05412543. 
Lakey.  WlUlam  E.,  05314362. 
Lane.  Joseph  R.,  05223508. 
Lanham,  Clifford  W.,  05314753. 


Laritz,  Richard  E.,  05408155. 
Larson,  Eugene  J.,  05510680. 
Llplnskl,  Robert  H.,  05216409. 
Lockett.  Benny  L.,  05411733. 
Lucas,  Paul  A.,  05205304. 
Lyons,  Lawrence  E.,  HI,  05412475. 
MacoUy.  James  W.,  05311849. 
Mahoney.  McKenna  S.,  05313526. 
Mathes,  WllUam  L.,  06409469. 
Miller,  Stlnson  J.,  02287242. 
Mills,  Walter  L.,  05318754. 
MoeUer,  Alan  H.,  05405724. 
Morrlssey,  Patrick  D.,  05515740. 
Murphy,  Owen  J.,  05414162. 
Nixon,  Robert  A.,  05219645. 
Orzechowskl,  Richard  L.,  05211376. 
Patterson,  James  A.,  05531676. 
Perrey,  Edgar  E.,  Jr.,  05617824. 
PetronU,  Charles  J.,  05007722. 
Pitcher,  Rudolph  A.,  Jr.,  05008587. 
Ponder,  Ralph  C,  05411941. 
Rast.  Thomas  E.,  05222490. 
Reed,  Maurice  L.,  05317672. 
Reynolds,  Robert  H.,  05405833. 
Robertson,  Jarrett  J.,  05531812. 
Rothllsberger,  Charles  J.,  05414420. 
Rudd,  Johnny  R.,  05218494. 
Russell.  John  B.,  Jr.,  05313405. 
Saxton,  Michael  L.,  02303515. 
Schultz,  Raymond  J.,  05410625. 
Scott,  Michael  A.,  05209570. 
Shaler,  Michael  D.,  05707114. 
Slders,  Marvin  I.,  05315284. 
Smith.  WardeU  C,  05315285. 
Thompson,  Owen  R.,  05214297. 
Trbovich,  Tyrone  M.,  05315168. 
Wade,  James  W.,  05317975. 
Walker,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  06302128. 
Waller,  Thomas  S.,  05316842. 
Warner,  Jerry  C,  05709721. 
Webb,  James  T.,  IV.  05316311. 
Wharton,  Richard  W.,  05406374. 
White,  Isaiah,  05412847. 
WUes,  Thomas  R.,  04218497. 
Wood,  James  F.,  06412471. 
Yedlnak,  Steven  M.,  06708305. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
August,  Robert  L.,  05222803. 
Blssey.  Trevor  E.,  05532324. 
Boley,  Steven  K.,  05406424. 
Chltester,  Lester  L.,  05800477. 
Conrey,  Robert  W.,  06325067. 
Corcoran,  Charles  A.  P.,  05321639. 
DeHaven,  Thomas  R.,  05224379. 
DeWltt,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  05325662. 
Downhour,  Orbra  W.,  05413167. 
EUls.  Donald  A.,  02317757. 
Fear,  Robert  G.,  05323781. 
Forbes,  WlUlam  J.,  023 11517. 
Getz.  Robert  A..  05534670. 
Hennessey,  James  T.,  Jr..  05228013. 
HolUs,  James  P.,  05324793. 
HufsteUer,  James  F.,  Jr..  05416947. 
Kasprowlcz,  Melvln  H.,  05018819. 
King,  George  W.,  05020781. 
Latham,  Wayne  K.,  05324956. 
Lehrter,  John  B.,  06226620. 
Lewis,  Oscar  E.,  05416989. 
McClure,  Glen  E.,  05322565. 
Meador,  Joel  H..  05415806. 
Moya,  Manuel  E.,  06532778. 
Nlemczuk,  John  N..  Jr.,  05406614. 
Nles  Gary  L..  05533506. 
O'Brien,  WUUam  A.,  05018243. 
Olson,  William  C,  05534199. 
Peters,  Frederick,  05415860. 
Richardson,  Edwin  W..  Jr.,  05706854. 
Schaefer,  Michael  P.,  05420000. 
Smith.  Leo  H.  H.,  05417961. 
Townes,  Morton  E.,  Jr..  06419588. 
Tsutsul,  Setsuo,  05326180. 
Tudela,  John  A.,  05416936. 
Wernert,  Joseph  G.,  05221856. 
Wlgdahl,  Leroy  C,  05531929. 
Williams,  Wayne  L.,  05326665. 
Wyrick,  James  L..  05406704. 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  speclfled, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3288. 
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8287.  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3^94,  and 
8311: 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Jolln,  Janet  P.,  R5407404. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  C^rpa 

Allen.  Nina  R.,  N2289416. 
Ammnn,  Kathryn  J..  N2299876. 
Balmforth,  Patricia  M..  R2298816. 
Burrell,  Jewel  H..  N900280. 
Canfleld,  Margaret  E.,  N900487. 
Goloblc.  Frances  M.,  N901667. 
Koch.  Dorothy  J..  N2300179. 
Kulvl,  Ruth  L.,  N901409. 
Longmore.  Beverley  I.,  N5407328. 
Munchbach.  Rose  M.,  N901726. 
Taylor,  Wllma  B.,  N901912. 
WiUlams.  Dorothy  S..  N5407267. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corp^ 
Battle.  Lucius  W..  Jr..  05305723. 
Fuqua.  William  C.  05208417. 
Moore,  Henry  B..  05501442. 
Platts.  James  L..  05501245. 
Spalla.  Andrew  J..  05230895. 
TortorelU.  Alfred  F.,  05004900. 
Whltsett,  Bernard  D..  05213561. 

To   be    captain.   Judge   Advocate   (general's 
Corps 
Miller,  John  S.,  in,  02310102. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Cor^ 
Armstrong,  Don  W..  05407506. 
Callan,  Thomas  W..  05319753. 
Chase.  Norman  B.,  05205830. 
Flaherty.  Peter  L..  Jr.,  02309557. 
Garcia,  Gulllermo  G.,  05315808. 
Gerkln.  David  G.,  05708945. 
Maggloll.  Albert  J..  05005337. 
Morgenstern,  Larry  L.,  05315857. 
Pettera.  Robert  L.,  02287433. 
Stebbing.  George  E.  T.,  05220253. 
Vest.  Charles  R.,  05525700. 
To  be  captains,  Medical  Service  porpt 
Davis,  Warren  L..  04068893. 
Folding,  Joseph  F..  02289188. 
Hartley,  Brodes,  H..  Jr.,  04083485. 
Krawczyk,  Joeeph  R.,  04030769. 
Laubscher.  John  W..  01889138. 
Olson.  Alfred  E.  J.,  05508173. 
Taylor,  Martin  L..  02285096. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Pennlnger,  Joanne  E.,  M2302408. 
Lavin,  Jacqueline  M..  M2300826. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nur^  Corps 

Ahlschlager,  Darlene  M.,  N2308801. 
Bogle,  Janeth  C,  N5411234. 
Flecha-Agosto,  Maria  L..  N2306505. 
Foley,  Mary  D.,  N2300384. 
Foree,  Betty  M.,  N5411494. 
Gordon.  Jacqueline  R.,  N2313304. 
Kerry.  Hazel.  N5411300. 
Keyes,  Georglana  A..  N5407302. 
Kuhn,  Patricia  A.,  N5312622. 
Lewis,  Virginia  M.,  N2313631. 
Lotspelch.  Angela  P.,  N2322401. 
Messerschmidt.  Mary  L..  N2315592. 
Miller.  Carole  A..  N5411519. 
Nelson,  Patricia  L..  N5519247. 
Patla,  Judith  A.,  N2306901. 
Roe.  Mary  L..  N5706242. 
Wooding.  Gayle  E..  N5470257. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  0prpa 
Zurek,  Dennis  J.,  05540150. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 
Mann,  Richard  G.,  02324764. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  torpa 
Anderson.  Daniel  L.,  02320753. 
Armltoge.  David  T..  02320781. 
Baur.  Ogden  T.,  05412343. 
Cutting,  John  W..  06712019. 
Hentz,  Edwin  C.  02316827. 
Jones,  Henry  E.,  05408624. 
KeUy.  Charles  S.,  02316862. 
Konla,  Harold,  05233019. 
Maroun,  WUllam  J..  05024563. 


Mouton,  David  E.,  05313101. 
O'Loughlln,  Edward  P..  02316817. 
Smith,  Gilbert  A.,  05712054. 
Stones.  Carl.  02316740. 
Sullivan,  John  C,  02320742. 
Walter.  Arthur  K..  05313714. 
Weelcs.  Duke  B.,  05315789. 
Woodson.  Drury  L.,  Jr.,  02320671. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Cunningham,  Jerry  A.,  05317442. 
Daubel.  Karl  J..  05511207. 
GUman,  Wayne  A..  02313502. 
Hantman.  Richard  K..  02305808. 
Hawkins.  Joseph  W.,  02302278. 
Ingrando.  Dominic  P.,  02312856. 
Lacey.  Donald  A.,  02308601. 
Momlyama,  Augustine  T.,  02310293. 
Quarles.  Patrick  A..  05218527. 
Suit.  Larry  R.,  05531816. 
Thompson,  Eugene  G..  02300375. 
White,  David  L.,  02308485. 
White,  MUes  H.,  05410919. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corps 

Jennings.  Paiil  B.,  023 17456. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Bennett,  Mary  J.,  L2300858. 
To  be  secoTui  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Bartels,  Sandra  A.,  N5520058. 

Blye.  Reuben  A.,  N5325811. 

Davenport.  Mildred  J..  N2319753. 

Krueger,  Dawn  A.,  N5417397. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 

Corps 

Bazany,  James  L..  02316569. 
Chester.  Thomas  M..  05323264. 
Hedrlck.  David  R..  02316568. 
Leach,  Paul  J..  05415228. 
Manning,  Randolph,  0232137S. 
McGlbony,  James  T..  Jr.,  05323322. 
Redington,  Bryce  C,  05515626. 
Stlngle,  Norbert  A..  05530782. 
Tudor.  James  H.,  m,  05226880. 
Weiss,  Joseph  D.,  05213663. 
Wells,  Robert  A.,  05218539. 
Westbrook,  J.  B.,  02316338. 

To  be  second  lieutenant,  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Wood,  Mary  L.,  L2321488. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  8283,  3284, 
3286,  3287.  3288  and  3292: 

Corrlgan,  Dennis  M.,  05011836. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287,  3288  and  3290: 

Allen,  Peter  M. 

Dunleavy,  James  W.,  05236473. 

Fox,  John  W. 

Hilty,  Michael  P.,  05235165. 

Howard,  Harold  S.,  05537485. 

Wolcott.  Barry  W. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regiilar 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286.  3287  and  3288: 

Bell,  David  H.,  Jr. 

Bell,  Samuel  D. 

Bitting.  Charles  R. 

Booth,  Lawrence  R.,  05234585. 

Bortner,  Jerry  L. 

Brown,  Guy  C.  Jr.,  05713922. 

Brusitus,  James  M. 

Cless,  Ralph  S.,  IIL 

Cook,  Sherman  L.,  Jr.,  05714407. 

Esterline,  WUliam  H. 

Felletter.  Vincent  J.,  05237736. 

Fischer,  Todd  E. 


Fouch,  Roy  E.,  Jr. 

Ganoe,  Fred  J. 

Garner,  Jesse  D..  05538231. 

Garrett,  George  T. 

Hare,  James  C,  Jr.,  05332927. 

Helmuth,  Donald  W. 

Hemphill,  Douglass  R.,  05235587. 

Henderson,  Morey  M..  05422686. 

Henderson,  Robert  W.,  II. 

Holmes,  William  A. 

Hoover,  Timothy  A. 

Hopson.  Hal  R. 

Housley,  George  D. 

Ingle,  David  L. 

Jones,  Ronald  D. 

Jones.  Shelton  J.,  Jr. 

Kellogg,  James  N. 

Klekhaefer,  James  S. 

King,  Laird  R. 

Kirk,  Larry  B. 

Kohls,  Kenneth  E. 

Kuhns,  Michael  F. 

Larson,  Lee  W. 

Legg,  George  F. 

Lllygren.  Evan,  Jr. 

Llndekugel.  Claude  P. 

Loosbrock,  Gene  P. 

Lowrey,  Robert  W. 

Magglo.  Joseph  P. 

Mayer,  Phillip  W. 

McEvoy,  Thomas  J. 

Meyer,  Donald  R. 

Miller,  Ronald  L.,  06332874. 

Myers,  Wesley  E. 

Nuzzl.  Norman  S. 

O'Keefe,  James  M.,  05714460. 

O'Keefe,  Michael  P. 

O'Malley,  William  M. 

Palumbo,  Michael. 

Pankow,  Richard  P.,  05537908. 

Perkins,  John  W.,  05537051. 

Pllcher,  Michael  P. 

Poe.  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

Foley.  Robert  L. 

Porter,  Edward  N. 

Porter.  Lanier  M. 

Pouch,  Richard  C,  05024156. 

Reddlck.  Thomas  D. 

Reymann,  Louis  H. 

Rhue.  Felix  H. 

Ross,  Gary  J. 

Schleicher,  Juergen  H.,  05714240. 

Siegel,  Jay  H. 

Snyder,  Albert  J.,  05239615. 

Stanley.  Burton  J. 

Stengel,  James  M.,  05537988. 

Steve,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 

Stewart.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 

Tatum,  Joseph  M.,  05234444. 

Taylor,  William  W. 

Trotter.  Jesse  J.,  Jr. 

Vest,  Herble  D. 

Waggener,  Harold  S.,  Jr. 

Walters,  Daniel  L. 

Waterbvu-y,  Irving  B.,  HI 

Watkins,  Richard  D. 

Watson,  David  H.,  Jr. 

Weston.  James  G. 

Wyma,  Alden  J. 

Young,  Rodney  W. 

Zimmerman,  Terry  L. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In    the   Regular   Army    of   the   United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

Abrams,  Lester  W.,  080530. 

Ackerson,  Frederic.  060562. 

Adamo,  Pascal,  080531. 

Agullar,  Arthur,  080533. 

Allen,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  081940. 

Allen.  Richard  H.,  050603. 

Allender.  Nicholas,  080537. 

Andersen,  Gilbert  K.,  083098. 

Anderson,  Parrell  B.,  060157. 

Anderson.  Frank  E..  080539. 

Anderson,  Merlin  W.,  050584. 

Anderson.  Warren  S.,  081947. 

Arbuckle,  Robert  C,  080543. 

Armstrong,  Russell,  080544. 

Askln,  Henry  W.,  084053. 

Aston,  David  T..  080546. 
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Babbitt.  Bruce  C,  061198. 
Baer,  Robert  J.,  050684. 
Bagley,  James  C,  080547. 
Bailey,  Kenneth  L.,  080549. 
BaU,  Harry  P.,  050672. 
Bamber,  WllUam  H.,  028480. 
Bandy,  Alva  H.,  063230. 
Banse-Fay,  Frederick  V.,  080553. 
Bamett,  David  E.,  Jr.,  028356. 
Barone,  Sandro  A..  080556. 
Hartley,  Hugh  J.,  050621. 
Becker,  Arthvu-  A.,  050591. 
Bell,  Raymond  E.,  080565. 
Bennett,  Paul  M..  083593. 
Benson,  James  W.,  076851. 
Benson,  Thomas  E.,  050691. 
Berge.  Elnar,  OF102815. 
Berrldge.  William  J.,  080576. 
Betlt,  Joseph  W..  080580. 
Bevins,  David  G.,  084589. 
Biellckl,  Theodore,  050625. 
Biles,  Shelton  B.,  Jr.,  050598. 
Bishop,  John  H.,  080584. 
Black,  Charles  S.,  080585. 
Black,  James  R.,  Jr.,  080586. 
Blackman,  Edward  B.,  080587. 
Blackwell,  Roy  V.,  080588. 
Blair,  Bruce  E.,  080589. 
Bland,  George  E..  050821. 
Bledsoe,  Thomas  D.,  081959. 
Blelman,  Junius  J.,  050581. 
Bletz,  Donald  P.,  056739. 
Boerger,  Frank  C,  050579. 
Boerger.  Philip  T.,  050618. 

Bohn.  WilUam  W.,  080590. 

Bordlga,  Carl  J.,  094992. 

Borges,  Richard  A..  080593. 

Bovee,  Warren  A.,  081961. 

Boyle.  Germain  P.,  063227. 

Bradley,  Robert  W.,  080600. 

Bridenbaugh,  Donald.  080607. 

Briercheck,  Raymond,  088017. 

Bronson,  Don  H.,  084593. 

Brown,  Kitchen  N.,  080614. 

Brown,  WilUam  D.,  050828. 

Brugge,  Robert  O.,  080617. 

Bullock,  Baxter  M.,  080621. 

BiU'ch,  Robert  L.,  080623. 

Burke,  Donald  D..  OB0625. 

Burner,  Jean  P.,  050722. 

Burrus,  Charles  C,  081970. 

Bvirton,  Donovan  P.,  050622. 

Butler,  David  C,  080631. 

Butler,  Frank  L.,  080632. 

Cadmus,  George  W.,  080633. 

Callan,  Paul  C.  050833. 

Calllnan,  Patrick  M.,  080634. 

Campbell,  Norman  J.,  081971. 

Capka,  Theodore  J.,  084596. 

Carroll,  Edward  P.,  080640. 

Carson,  John  L.,  080641. 

Casey,  Warren  C,  063233. 

Cassell,  John  W.,  080642. 

Castrale,  James,  080644. 

Catania,  Alfred  J.,  080645. 

Causgrove,  Bernard.  080647. 

Chapin,  Russell  D..  076858. 

Cheatham,  Jesse  R.,  076859. 

Child,  John  L.,  061197. 

Chrzanowskl.  John  J..  076860. 

Clark,  James  D..  081973. 

Clark,  Richard  S.,  084598. 

Clarke.  Arthur  M.,  078764. 

Cleland,  John  R.  D.,  041361. 

Cogmil,  William  P.,  050753. 

Collins,  Gilbert  R.,  080665. 

Conger,  William  E.,  050858. 

Conley.  Richard  H.,  084054. 

Connolly.  John  E.,  078769. 

Cooper,  William  R.,  080673. 

Copp,  Duport  M.,  080674. 

Counts,  Charles  R.,  061196. 

Cramer,  Robert  G.,  028199. 

Cronin.  William  B.,  050787. 

Culln,  John  E.,  050654. 

Curtis,  Robert  T.,  050634. 

Dalton,  Dermot  P.,  080686. 

Davidson,  Kenneth  E.,  050569. 

Davidson,  Lonnie  M.,  081986. 

Davlno,  Louis,  080688. 

Davis,  Charles  E.,  080689. 

Davis,  John  L.,  UI,  039480. 
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De  Byle,  George  A.,  080693. 
De  Gil,  Bernard  P.,  050794. 
Deegan,  Richard  J.,  060779. 
Del  Mar,  Henry  R..  076865. 
DeUstraty,  John,  050706. 
Deming.  Etonald  A.,  081988. 
Dewhlrst,  Sam  T.,  080702. 
Dexter,  Donald  M..  Jr.,  050834. 
Dickerson,  Roy  L.,  080705. 
Dierauf .  Prank,  Jr.,  083594. 
Dillon.  FrancU  H..  080706. 
Dixon,  Billy  L.,  080708. 
Doeppner,  Thomas  W.,  076889. 
Doppel,  Leroy,  080712. 
Dunham.  Jack  V..  050668. 
Dunlop,  John,  080724. 
Dupart,  WllUam  L.,  080727. 
Duquemln,  Gordon  J.,  050784. 
Egger,  James  B.,  O50595. 
Ellett.  Charles  C,  076872. 
Ellis,  Richard  E.,  076873. 
Ellison,  Paul  P.,  Jr.,  080740. 
Elvington.  Carl  W.,  078819. 
Elwell,  Ra3miond  G.,  080741. 
Emerson,  Henry  E.,  050868. 
Ensor,  John  O.,  080743. 
Eskes,  James  N.,  086125. 
Evans,  Edward  S.,  080746. 
Falres.  Hunter  H..  Jr.,  028377. 
Faith,  John  C,  050590. 
Fehlow,  Otto  A.,  OP101988. 
Pell.  Joseph  G.,  080753. 
Fell,  Thomas  P.,  081996. 
Ferguson,  Thomas  J.,  081997. 
Pllby,  Robert  A.,  080755. 
Fimianl,  Joseph  C,  076875. 
Finley.  Joe  W..  028599. 
Flynn,  Thomas  B.,  080763. 
Foley,  Francis  E.,  080764. 
Forinash,  CecU  L..  062846. 
Pox,  Arclile  C,  080771. 
Pox,  Thomas  J.,  082001. 
Frame,  Golden  J.,  080772. 
Franzek,  Theodore  D.,  080778. 
Praser,  James  P.,  050589. 
Frazler.  Rawls  H.,  061967. 
Prol.  Anthony  B.,  080776. 
GabeUa,  George  T..  080779. 
Gaddie.  John  G.,  050710. 
Gardner,  Richard  M.,  076877. 
Garland,  Albert  N.,  082006. 
Garza,  Carlos  M.,  096971. 
Gemmer.  Frederick  L..  082007. 
Gentry.  Clarence  E.,  080784. 

Geracl,  Albert  J.,  050786. 

Gerrity,  John  L.,  050648. 

Gertie,  Raymond  J.,  076878. 

GlgUottl,  Prank  J.,  084617. 

Gill,  Harvey  E.,  080789. 

Ginikowre,  George  J.,  080296. 

Goepper,  Edwin  S.,  Jr..  082012. 

Goldrick,  Robert  N.,  080796. 

Goodwin.  Andrew  L.,  082014. 

Gordinler.  Ted  E.,  082015. 

Gordner,  Henry  L.,  080800. 

Gossett,  Warren  R.,  050676. 

Goyne,  Earl  W..  084621. 

Grant,  William  D.,  050716. 

Greene,  Charles  A.,  099324. 

Gysin,  Thomas  W.,  080819. 

Hack.  Sidney,  080820. 

Haig,  Alexander  M.,  050790. 

Halght,  Chauncy  P.,  080824. 

Halle.  William  G..  080097. 

Haldane.  Robert,  050742. 

Hale,  Albert  C,  080825. 

Hall,  Ohio  C,  080827. 

HaUigan.  Arth\ir  J.,  083601. 

Hammack,  J.  Y.,  084624. 

Haralson,  Browning,  080835. 

Hardin,  George  B.,  Jr.,  080837. 

Harrlgan,  Thomas  Y.,  080838. 

Harrison,  James  J.,  080844. 

Harvey,  WllUam  T.,  080846. 

Haskin,  Milton  L.,  050637. 

Hatch,  Kenneth  M.,  050640. 

Hauck,  Wayne  O.,  Jr.,  050807. 

Haugen,  George  L.,  050643. 

Hawkins.  Harold  M.,  084627. 

Hawley.  George  R.,  Jr.,  080850. 

Haynes,  Chester  H.,  080854. 

Hayward.  Fred  O.,  Jr.,  080101. 

Helser,  RoUand  V..  050738. 


Helsser,  George  D.,  050805. 
Henderson,  John  R.,  080858. 
Hendrlcson,  Harold,  080859. 
Hessler,  Robert  J.,  080863. 
Hill,  Henry  W.,  050755. 
Himic,  Steve  P.,  080867. 
Hisaka.  Masakatsu.  080871. 
Hockaday,  Spencer  T.,  080872. 
Hollander.   Bennet  N.,   050693. 
Holmes,  Kenneth  E.,  082025. 
Hon,  WilUam  M..  082026. 
Honeman,  Donald  E.,  080876. 
Hoover,  John  E.,  050620. 
Hornbuckle,  Rodney.  093045. 
Houseworth,  Joseph,  028584. 
Houston.  Prank  W.,  080883. 
Howland,  Frederick.  076884. 
Hubble,  James  E.,  080887. 
Hubble,  PhiUp  C,  082030. 
Hulse,  Melvin  N.,  094762. 
Hutchison,  Robert  P.,  076885. 
Hutto,  Charles  L.,  076886. 
Ickler,  Julius  P.,  050667. 
Ivey,  Ashley,  083603. 
Jachens.  Richard  C  080899. 
Jackson,  Henry  T.,  080902. 
Jackson,  Robert  H.,  083604. 
Jacobson,  Arthur  J..  080904. 
Jacobson.  CarroU  C,  050612. 
Jardon,  Eldo  B.,  080906. 
Jewell,  Jack  P.,  080908. 
Jobst,  John  W.,  080909. 
Johnson.  Ervln  v.,  080117. 
Johnson,  James  A.,  050638. 
Johnson.  Robert  E..  084633. 
Jones,  CecU  R.,  080912. 
Jones,  David  L.,  076888. 
Jones.  Donald  M.,  082032. 
Jones,  Homer  H..  080915. 
Jones,  Murray  G.,  080917. 
Jones,  WiUiam  D.  C  OF105719. 
Joseph,  Edwin  M..  028522. 
Jung,  Gordon  C,  080920. 
Karr,  Guy  A.,  Jr.,  080922. 
Katagiri,  Taro,  080924. 
Kay,  Herbert  J.,  080926. 
Keefer,  Robert  J..  080928. 
Keet,  Robert  T.,  080929. 
Kegglns,  Alfred  G.,  085587. 
Kelly,  Joseph  B.,  063232. 
Kelso,  Minor  L.,  028745. 
Kennedy.  Maurice  J..  080934. 
Kles.  Robert  H.,  080939. 
Kllbourne,  Charles.  080940. 
Kimball,  George  E.,  080942. 
King.  Grover  C,  094096. 
Kinney.  John  C,  063277. 
Klnsey,  John  D.  Z.,  038517. 
Knight,  John  N.,  076890. 
Knudson,  Wade  E.,  080948. 
Koch,  Robert  J.,  050874. 
Koenlg,  Paul  H.,  084641. 
Koob,  Robert  A.,  084866. 
Kramer,  David  O.,  080950. 
Krometis,  August  A.,  080951. 
Kussmaul,  Wlllim  G.,  082036. 
Lambertxis.  Willard,  080954. 
Lassetter,  James  D.,  082037. 
Lauterbach,  John  W..  050727. 
Lavin,  Peter  E.,  082039. 
Law,  William  T.,  082040. 
La  wing.  Clarence  E.,  084058. 
Lawless,  Raymond  B.,  080959. 
Le  Comte.  Roger  L..  080961. 
Le  Vant,  William  S.,  080964. 
Ledda,  Daniel  L.,  082042. 
Lee,  Leonard  S.,  084456. 
Lemberes,  Alexander,  050754. 
Llghthall,  John  A.,  063739. 
Linn,  WllUam  E.,  080975. 
Llnrothe,  Robert  N..  080976. 
Uttle,  John  T.,  080978. 
Little,  Selby  P.,  Jr.,  050860. 
Llttlestone,  Richard  A.,  050653. 
Loftus,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  084645. 
Loomis,  Robert  K..  080986. 
Lowe,  Laddie,  L.,  080988. 
Lulck,  Alton  L.,  080990. 
Lukens,  Walter  P.,  060801. 
Lynch,  Eugene  M.,  076891. 
Lynch,  Thomas  B.,  082046. 
Lynn,  George  A.,  050593. 
Maddox,  William  J.,  076892. 
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Mader,  William  P.,  081000. 
Maher.  John  R..  Jr..  076893. 
Mahr.  Warren  C.  081002. 
Maler,  Aaron  D.,  050559. 
Majeske.  Arthur,  081003. 
Mallett,  Charles  S..  050819. 
Malone.  Albert  C.  Jr..  063275. 
Maloney,  George  A..  050862. 
Marcum,  Robert  D.,  083606. 
Marcus.  Milton  S..  084457. 
Markstelner.  John  A.,  081008. 
Marnoch,  Gabriel  W..  081009. 
Maatln,  John  W..  050582. 
Mathews,  Morgan  H.,  081017. 
Mattern.  James  P.,  050713. 
McAdoo,  Richard  F..  050609. 
McCaffrey.  Donald,  081022. 
McClung.  Boniface,  081026. 
McCord.  Robert  E.,  050803. 
McCue,  Edward  P.,  028118. 
McCue.  Rufus  G..  081029. 
McOee.  William  G..  050855. 
McGllton,  Howard  J.,  082055. 
Mclntlre.  John  E.,  082057. 
Mclntlre,  Ralph  W.,  081032. 
McKenzle.  William,  081035. 
McKlnney.  James  E..  08648. 
McLeod,  Glenwood  P.,  081038. 
McMahon,  Leo  T.,  Jr.,  041352. 
McMlnn.  John  H.,  081039. 
McNeil,  Robert  J.,  050756. 
Melton,  Charles  A.,  081042. 
Mendenhall,  Clarence  M.,  3d,  02872  \ 
Merrttt,  Doyle.  028174. 
Meyer.  Warren  J.,  081046. 
Mldgett,  Garland  H..  081047. 
MUler.  Frederic  O.,  081052. 
Miller,  John  M.,  050692. 
Miller,  William  R..  081055. 
MUls,  SUnley  R..  082062. 
Mlnyard,  James  T..  084650. 
Mitchell,  Erwin  M.,  061058. 
Mlze.  James  C.  081061 . 
Moeller.  William  H.,  088843. 
Montague,  Robert  M..  050578. 
Moore,  Charles  E.,  081065. 
Moore,  Ernest  L..  081067. 
Moore,  Harold  L.,  081068. 
Moore,  Walter  N.,  Jr.,  076898. 
Morgan,  William,  084651. 
Morley,  Leonard  A.,  082065. 
Morton,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  082066. 
Mosser,  Richard  B..  081078. 
Murphy,  Daniel  J.,  076900. 
Murray.  Stephen  S.,  080152. 
Nairn,  William  W.,  050720. 
Nelson.  Ivan  C,  082069. 
Nickel,  Wallace  E..  050695. 
Nletman,  Charles  P..  081092. 
Norrls,  Charles  R..  076902. 
Nottage,  Paul  E.,  081097. 
Oakes,  Edward  E.,  Jr..  081099. 
Okawachl,  Toru  M.,  081103. 
Okazakl,  Saige,  081104. 
Orrlck.  Richard  R..  081113. 
Osburn,  Wayne  E.,  081114. 
Painter.  Maurice,  083613. 
Parker,  Brandon  L..  081121. 
Patterson,  David  T.,  081125. 
Patterson.  John  A..  081126. 
Payne,  Francis  E.,  076906. 
Peckham,  Robert  D.,  060740. 
Pederson,  Leonard  M.,  082076. 
Pennlno.  John  L..  081131. 
Perkins.  Tom  J.,  050781. 
Perry,  Mllum  D.,  Jr.,  050594. 
Phaneuf.  Philip  E.,  081135. 
Phillips.  Eric  C,  075411. 
Phlnney,  Jack  T.,  O82079. 
Pierce,  Donald  L.,  093488. 
Pierce,  Walter  R.,  Jr..  081139. 
Pletrzyk,  Mitchell,  081140. 
Pope.  Ralph  M.,  084661. 
PotaUvo,  Patsy  M.,  084662. 
Prather,  Eugene.  C.  081150. 
Prewett,  James  F.,  081152. 
Pribram.  Otto  E..  082083. 
Proudfoot.  George  P..  083616. 
Proudfoot,  Robert  J..  081154. 
Qulgley.  Calvin  C,  080318. 
Rachmeler,  Louis.  050666. 
Ramsey,  Edward  L.,  037688. 
Rantz,  John  R.,  050826. 
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Rau,  William  A..  081163. 
Rausch,  Arthur  R.,  084880. 
Ray,  Charles  G.,  OR1165. 
Reece,  Donald  P.,  083618. 
Reeder,  John  H.,  084666. 
Reel.  Kermlt  D.,  050682. 
Reese,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  081168. 
Resendes,  Daniel  P.,  084883. 
Reynolds,  Eugene  F.,  081173. 
Richardson,  Hal  C,  050662. 
Richardson,  Lyman  C,  085796. 
Richie,  Howard  M.,  084062. 
Risen,  Everett  L.,  081182. 
Robblns,  Phillip  W.,  081183. 
Roberts,  David  R.,  081184. 
Roberts,  Stanford,  082086. 
Robinson,  James  R.,  050588. 
Robinson,  Ralph  C,  076912. 
Rogers,  Thomas  E.,  050785. 
Roeen,  Norman  R.,  050600. 
Ruby,  William  F.,  081193. 
Russell,  Carl  K.,  050777. 
Russell,  Dempsey  R.,  087905. 
Rutledge,  Walton  A.,  081196. 
Sacra,  Sam  W.,  076914. 
Salisbury.  Norman  J.,  050802. 
Sanders.  William  O.,  081201. 
Sargent,  Howard  L.,  050586. 
Scarbrough,  Hobart,  082091. 
Schmidt,  William  T.,  084465. 
Schneider,  Richard,  081206. 
Schroy.  Paul  H.,  061970. 
Schuder,  William  J.,  050611. 
Scoggins,  Ruel  P.,  076916, 
Scott,  Douglas,  085251. 
Scott,  Harvey,  081210. 
Seibert,  Richard  F.,  061966. 
Senechal,  James  F.,  061199. 
Serbousek,  George,  081211. 
Sevdy,  Lawrence  M.,  081213. 
Sherman,  Frederick,  081217. 
Shimon,  Walter  W.,  088929. 
Short,  Robert  W.,  050871. 
Shumaker,  Clarke  L.,  050568. 
Sigholtz,  Robert  H.,  087614. 
Sinai,  Samuel  B.,  086766. 
Skaplk,  Richard  L.,  081229. 
Smith.  Chester  R.,  082093. 
Smith,  John  A.,  III.  081236. 
Smith,  Joseph  P.,  081237. 
Smith.  Olln  E..  082096. 
Smith.  Paul  E.,  081239. 
Smith,  Raymond  H..  Jr.,  081240. 
Smith,  William,  050717. 
Smith.  William  R..  028562. 
Snodgrass,  Homer  G.,  082099. 
Snyder,  Ira  W..  Jr..  050759. 
Sparano,  James  W.,  081249. 
Spiker.  Theodore  S..  050774. 
Spittler.  Charles  R.,  081251. 
Bprague,  Francis  O.,  081253. 
Stankovlch,  Albert.  081256. 
Starobin.  Sam  D..  050601. 
Stelnborn.  Richard,  050616. 
Stephens,  Travis  J.,  081259. 
Stiefel.  Lawrence  E.,  082103. 
Stiles.  Lester  W.,  082104. 
Stllo.  Prank  Q.,  081261. 
Stofflet.  Lawrence,  081262. 
Stilllvan,  John  P..  081266. 
Sutherland,  Warren,  081268. 
Sutton,  Jimmy  C,  081269. 
Tadich,  Dmitri  J.,  081274. 
Taft,  Philip  H..  079116. 
Taylor,  Frank  L.,  050730. 
Thomas.  Roderick  M.,  082110. 
Thomas,  William  H.,  084678. 
Thomes.  George  E.,  081285. 
Thompson.  AUred  F  ,  081286. 
Thompson,  Charles  M.,  062993. 
Thompson,  Jack  M.,  050608. 
Thompson,  Robert  J.,  088975. 
Thrush,  Francis  H.,  082112. 
Tobiason,  Orvllle  L.,  076924. 
Todd,  Robert  G.,  081295. 
Torrey,  Clarence  T..  082114. 
Toulme,  Clarence  V.,  084064. 
Troy,  Guy  K.,028162. 
Tryon.  Prank  H.,  081302. 
Turner,  Leo  D.,  076925. 
Tummeyer,  Oeorgc  E.,  0567S6. 
Tymchak,  Michael,  082115. 


Tynan,  James  D.,  079122. 
Van  Deusen.  Edwin  R.,  028425. 
Veaudry,  Wallace  F.,  050820. 
Vickers.  John  D.,  082116. 
Walker,  John  W.,  076927. 
Washburn,  Melburn  N.,  063273. 
Watson,  Charles  L.,  081320. 
Weaver.  Harold  A.,  084682. 
Webb,  George  K..  076929. 
Webb,  William  L..  Jr.,  050652. 
Weible,  Oscar  J..  081324. 
Welch.  George  P.,  081325. 
Wells,  Jake,  085385. 
Whalen,  Thomas  P.,  081330. 
Whipple,  Howard  W.,  082120. 
Whlsler.  John  L.,  Sr..  081331. 
White.  John  D.,  081333. 
Whittier,  Harold  W.,  076932. 
Wickers,  Charles  A.,  082121. 
Wlldrick,  Meade  D.,  050827. 
Wilklns,  Robert  M.,  081337. 
WUklns,  Vanoourt,  056768. 
Wilkinson,  Duryea  S.,  084688. 
Williams,  Charles  C,  081339. 
Williams,  Howard  C,  082123. 
Wilson,  Charles  E..  081343. 
Wilson,  Daniel  S.,  081344. 
WUson,  Thomas  J.,  087976. 
Winsted.  Ray  H.,  081351. 
Wolf,  Jean  A.,  063229. 
Wolfe,  Melvin  M.,  062127. 
Woods,  John  O.,  081353. 
Woodson,  Eugene  A.,  081354. 
Wright.  Charles  K..  063733. 
Young,  Robert  P.,  084065. 
Zolner,  Charles  L.,  081362. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Chaplain 
Bragan,  James  M.,  066610. 
Day,  Clayton  E.,  071665. 
Edens,  Allen  C,  Jr.,  067567. 
Heckard,  Floyd  L.,  079683. 
Hlckey,  John  J.,  080352. 
Hlgglns,  William  J.,  079684. 
Jones,  Edwin  A.,  066168. 
Klett,  Paul  E.,  067588. 
Murphy,  John  J.,  072394. 
Riley,  Frank  C,  066196. 
Stegman,  Leonard  F.,  070514. 
To  be   lieutenant   colonels.  Women's  Army 
Corps 
Bennett,  Judith  C.  L529. 
Harth,  Elizabeth  A.,  L533. 
Nlblack,  Sarah  F.,  L580. 
Sinclair.  Margaret,  L163. 
To   be   lieutenant   colonels.   Medical  Corps 
Allen,  Samuel  M.,  069845. 
Anderson,  Robert  V.,  067548. 
Bancroft,  John  E.,  071314. 
Burt,  Glenn  B.,  Jr.,  066614. 
Busch,  Edwin  S.,  088603. 
CampbeU,  Ralph  E.,  060020. 
Chappell,  Harold  R.,  088352. 
Connolly,  John  R.,  071657. 
Cooke,  Edwin  T.,  063674. 
Cooper  David  8.,  070306. 
Dacqulsto,  Michael,  063789. 
Donohoo,  Albert  C,  069905. 
Elsen,  Bruno,  069910. 
Feighny,  Robert  E.,  067568. 
Foley,  George  P.,  067572. 
Fountain,  Elbert  B.,  070090. 
Franklin,  Robert  B.,  049940. 
Greenberg,  Jerome  H.,  071360. 
Hall,  Robert  M..  070358. 
Harvey.  James  D..  069503. 
Holzworth.  Robert  H.,  066626. 
Howard.  William  R.,  067828. 
Jacob,  Jackie  E.,  O95045. 
Kitchen.  Lloyd,  065466. 
Krakaur,  Richard  B..  070204. 
Leigh,  Bert  G.,  067593. 
Macomber,  Peter  B.,  069974. 
McCaleb,  Foster  C,  067842. 
MoUoy.  Joseph  E..  069530. 
Moore,  Robert  C.  Jr..  094493. 
Onstead,  Charles  O..  067600. 
Patow,  Warren  E.,  072395. 
Rhodes,  Major  W.,  Jr.,  070226. 
ScarpelU,  Sablno,  OF104532. 
Sheehy,  Thomas  W.,  067614. 


Steinhelmer,  Mary  E.,  K69575. 
Sweeney,  Vincent  C,  067875. 
Van  Osdel,  Lewis  A.,  065467. 
Welch,  PhUlp  H.,  070157. 
West,  Glenn  A.,  070064. 
Whltten,  John  W.,  070127. 
Wright,  Lloyd  T.,  092616. 
Zerzan,  Charles  J.,  068065. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Dental  Corps 
Barone,  Joseph  J.,  063732. 
Blckley,  Russell  W.,  065474. 
Cassidy,  James  E.,  067555. 
Churan.  Joseph  S.,  068794. 
Clarkson,  John,  061962. 
Cochran,  Robert  I.,  064984. 
Daniel,  Roy  E..  069476. 
Fadul,  William  G.,  077983. 
Fehl,  Merle  I.,  074986. 
Fischer,  WUlard  G.,  065583. 
Frisch,  Joe,C>61193. 
Fuller,  George  E.,  Jr.,  063839. 
Gamble,  Glen  S.,  062994. 
Hamrlck,  John  J.,  063792. 
Harmon,  Carlos  B.,  060782. 
Hill,  Ross  H.,  063797. 
Hurt,  William  C,  067831. 
Jordan,  AlgeneG,  063790. 
Kono,  Tom  M..  078082. 
Mayer,  John  J.,  068028. 
MoClure,  Gammon  D.,  081810. 
Paul,  John  K.,  094882. 
Rudy,  Leon  C.  063729. 
Schwartz,  Donald  E.,  070231. 
Scully,  Bernard  R.,  081829. 
Sproull,  Robert  C,  066104. 
Summers,  Charles  W.,  070048. 
Sweigart,  Thomas  T..  066107. 
Swisher,  Richard  E.,  062995. 
Turner,  Charles  E.,  067629. 
Van  Dyk,  Robert  P.,  063796. 
Vanaman,  Nathan  E.,  062996. 
Waldrep,  Alfred  C,  070057. 
Ward,  Brente  L.,  063794. 
Woods,  VlrgU.  063730. 
Youmans,  Robert  D.,  065581. 
TO  be  lieutenant  colonels,  VeteHnary  Corps 
Cooper,  Irven  R.,  Jr.,  070307. 
Dean,  Edward  E..  065547. 
Hughes,  George  M.,  084817. 
Lampru.  Paul  D..  084818. 
Moran.  Guy  G.,  071708. 
Murnane,  Thomas  O.,  070445. 
Powell,  John  J..  072379. 
Tierce,  Millard  L.,  085108. 
Upham,  Roy  W.,  065551. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Anderson,  Amel,  084726. 
Bailey.  Robert  W..  080868. 
Bates,  Roy  L.,  076800. 
Benner,  James  H.,  084825. 
Brigadier,  Mort  B..  084729. 
Brown.  Dale  E.,  080284. 
Brubaker,  Luther  Q.,  084730. 
Carter,  WoodUB  A.,  084732. 
Case,  Vernon  E.,  080289. 
Cennamo,  Sebastian,  084314. 
Coker,  Larry  W.,  078642. 
Cooney,  Henry  P.,  076802. 
DePrates,  James  J..  084736. 
Fisher,  Cretin  L.,  084736. 
Garza,  Rene  C.  080295. 
Greene,  Billy  C,  080297. 
Halladay,  Theodore,  080299. 
Heady,  Harold  T..  080300. 
Hesford,  Douglas,  080302. 
Hunter.  Donald  H.,  080305. 
Janda,  Earl  J.,  066027. 
Johnson,  Andrew  J.,  081870. 
Jones,  Ernest  O.,  069955. 
KUby,  Albert  B.,  084035. 
King,  Cletus  E.,  084742. 
Klitch,  Richard  H.,  084318. 
Knowlton,  Homer  C,  076803. 
Lada,  John,  080306. 
Ledbetter,  William,  084320. 
Levardsen,  Richard,  080307. 
Llnthicum,  Seth  H.,  080308. 
Loyd,  Reginald  C,  080309. 
Maes,  Henry  E.,  083555. 
Meads,  William  J.,  083556. 


Mihm,  Homer  W.,  080310. 
Morgan.  John  G.,  080311. 
Nystrom,  Rudolph.  Jr.,  080314. 
O'Neill,  WUliam  B.,  080315. 
Ostby,  Wallace  L.,  080316. 
Parker,  Richard  B.,  084750. 
Pastore,  Joseph  A.,  084752. 
Petrinl,  Bruno  A.,  080317. 
Ramsey,  Foster  G.,  080319. 
Rand,  Richard  S.,  080320. 
Rogers,  Robert  J.,  080323. 
Roueche,  Mossman,  081871. 
Rundle,  Harold  D.,  084834. 
Shafer.  James  W.,  084802. 
Thomas,  Reginald  C,  084755. 
Turk,  Richard  P.,  080328. 
Wallace.  Jack  D.,  084756. 
Waterfleld,  William,  080329. 
Wheeler,  Leigh  P.,  Sr.,  076805. 
Witt,  Gustave  J.,  084837. 

To  be  majors 
Garner,  Kermlt  C,  070340. 
Hahn,  James  R.,  066963. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3304; 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Allen,  Mayna  R.,  N2106. 
Earle,  Barbara  E.,  N773. 
Fowler,  Mary  M.,  N2484. 
Jellnek,  Leda  E.,  N437. 
Mlzelle,  Margaret  B.,  N2463. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Dodds,  Maryells,  J67. 
Soady,  Wlnnifred  E.,  J65. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captains  (Medical) 
Robert  L.  Houk,  PV3125954. 
David  M.  Hunter,  FV3125887. 

To  be  captain  (Dental) 
Thomas  J.  Ammerman,  FV3140390. 

To  be  first  lieutenants  {Dental) 
Robert  J.  Carey,  FV3 142951. 
Clark  N.  Foulke.  FV3165287. 
Wayne  S.  Hammer,  FV3165173. 
James  P.  Kemblowski,  FV3141911. 

To  be  captain  (Judge  Advocate) 
Alfred    L.    Harston,    PV3103054. 


To  be  captain  (Chaplain) 
SalvatoreJ.D'Angelo,FV3061402. 
The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grade 
of  captain,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

James  T.  Brown.  Jr..  FV3066557. 

Benjamin  D.  Halsted,  FV3101089. 

Joel  M.  McKean.  FV3036874. 

Wayne  L.  Tyler,  FV3094224. 

PaiU  L.  Weber.  FV3008768. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  precommlssloned  schools  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  vrtth  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Thomas  R.  Abel,  FV3n3774. 

J.  A.  Abels,  FV3177503. 

William  B.  Ashworth,  FV3180195. 

Robert  W.  Baker,  FV3183869. 

Raymond  E.  Barber,  FV3173011. 

Michael  L.  Bourls,  FV3179924. 


Victor  G.  Bowen,  FV3183877. 
Edward  W.  Bower,  FV3180051. 
PavU  A.  Boyette,  FV3177512. 
Elliott  R.  Brown,  FV3183879. 
Wendell  L.  Brown,  FV3198981. 
John  H.  Burt,  FV3180430. 
Yates  J.  Canlpe,  FV3180347. 
Carl  W.  Canter.  FV3183883. 
John  A.  Carmlchael,  FV3180473. 
Ohlen  P.  Cartmell,  FV3180756. 
Clifford  D.  Chaney,  FV3171384. 
Ogal  B.  Claspell,  FV3183887. 
John  E.  Clemens,  FV3 180872. 
WUllam  K.  Cllne.  FV3172722. 
Steven  L.  Coleman,  FV3183889. 
James  E.  Curran.  Jr.,  FV3177507. 
WUllam  B.  Davltte,  FV3180582. 
Theodore  E.  Dodson,  FV3176471. 
Daniel  P.  Dunlevy,  FV3177323. 
John  W.  Dyck,  Jr.,  FV3157495. 
Kenneth  N.EchoU,FV3183900. 
Robert  C.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  FV3180612. 
Bruce  A.  Eggers,  FV3183858. 
Freelln  H.  Elder,  FV3 180220. 
Michael  G.  Fadden,  FV3177158. 
Clro  P.  Farina,  FV3 180786. 
Joseph  F.  Pojtasek,  FV3180139. 
Kent  B.  Foster,  FV3179912. 
Robert  M.  Gray,  FV3163535. 
Jack  W.  Gundrum,  FV3198910. 
Charles  H.  Hancock,  Jr.,  FV3180476. 
Robert  A.  S.  Hand,  FV3177162. 
Carl  D.  Helshman,  FV3171806. 
Lawrence  D.  Hokanson,  FV3180304. 
William  E.  Holloway,  FV3172543. 
Colin  M.  Holman,  FV3180309. 
Joseph,  R.  Hopkins,  FV3198918. 
Charles  H.  Hornback,  Jr..  FV3172738. 
Richard  D.  Joffee,  FV3180487. 
Russell  A.  Johnson,  FV3180025. 
Thomas  W.  Keimedy.  Jr.,  FV3161914. 
Charles  A.  Lancaster.  FV3157233. 
WUllam  R.  Laurler.  FV3173655. 
Philip  G.  Lindner,  FV3180452. 
Dennis  J.  Llsack.  FV3180181. 
Dennis  C.Lundln,FV3176219. 
Joseph  P.  Malandrlno,  Jr.,  FV3177443. 
Culberto  Maldonado,  FV3198932. 
Jose  D.  L.  Marquez,  FV3180509. 
Miles  O.  Martin,  Jr.,  FV3170742. 
Richard  A.  McClure,  FV3183852. 
James  A.  McDevitt.  1^3177174 
Frederick  V.  Menkello,  FV3179937. 
Jose  L.  Mlranda-Ortlz,  FV3198937. 
Donald  L.  Moore.  FV3 180593. 
Forrest  M.  Moss,  FV3198938. 
William  R.  Neal,  FV3 158804. 
Kenneth  A.  Osher,  FV3180342. 
Emeblo  T.  Paguyo.  FV3180913. 
James  R.  Parker,  FV3173799. 
David  K.  Pearson.  FV3 177349. 
Robert  K.  PhlUlps,  Jr..  FV3172265. 
Thomas  D.  PhUllps.  FV3 198942. 
Robert  D.  PoweU,  FV3180216. 
Christopher  Ptachlk,  FV3171833. 
Robert  P.  Ragglo.  FV3173883. 
Ronald  W.  Roe.  FV3180015. 
Thomas  Scanlan,  FV3198948. 
David  A.  Schul,  FV3180175. 
Richard  J.  Schulte,  FV3180072. 
Robert  A.  Schultz,  Jr.,  FV3ini9e. 
Carl  F.  Seagren.  FV3173642. 
Fred  W.  Sheffler.  Jr.,  FV3175341. 
John  F.  Shiner,  FV3161097. 
Jerry  G.  Shugars,  FV3157520. 
Albert  P.  Sims,  FV3171763. 
Joseph  E.  Sims,  FV3198950. 
Jerrald  W.  Smith,  FV3177532. 
Ronald  E.  Smith.  FV3171840. 
David  A.  Spalding.  FV3198953. 
Carlos  G.  Sublett.  FV3 198956. 
Billy  E.  Tolson,  rV3198958. 
David  H.  Toney,  FV3175183. 
James  W.  Tremblay.  FV3198960. 
Daniel  C.Vlney,FV3198961. 
Paul  R.  Wade.  Jr..  FV3198962. 
John  S.  Warren.  Jr..  FV3179978. 
James  D.  Weldman,  FV3172288. 
Mark  A.  White.  rV3198975. 
Michael  H.  White,  FV3198969. 
Kart  J.Woelz,FV3180047. 
Phillip  L.  Youngblood,  FV3180171. 
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Subject  to  medical  qualification  and 
Ject  to  designation  as  distinguished  L 
uates,  the  following  students  of  the  Air  force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  apj^lnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  ixnder  the  provisions  of 
section  2106.  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  h^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  f 

Stanley  C.  Abromaltls  Richard  O.  Ollplb 
John  M.  Adamec.  Jr.     Peter  J.  OlenboeMl,  Jr. 
Russell  D.  Glennl 
Lawrence  C.  Greene 
Nile  C.  Greenhal|h 
Richard  R.  Oros^ 
Thomas  R.  Hanl^y 


Richard  B.  Allen 
Gary  A.  Andersen 
Frederic  M.  Anderson 
Alan  W.  Baker 
John  L.  Baldwin 


Howard  D.  Barnard  m  Arthur  L.  Harrel 


Warren  G.  Barney 
Robert  J.  Boucher 
Gary  E.  Baugh 
Harry  G.  Bayne 
Mervln  J.  Beard 
Philip  C.  Bechtel 
Robert  A.  Beene 
David  F.  Bldwell 
Bruce  A.  Bleakley 
Stanley  J.  Boehm 
Gary  D.  Bohn 
Marshall  B.  Bone,  Jr. 
John  M.  Borky 
Dan  L.  Boulet.  Jr. 
James  F.  Bowers,  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Bragaw 
Joseph  E.  Braswell 
Edward  R.  Breen 
George  D.  Brooks 
Joseph  J.  Brooks 
Dennis  L.  Brown 
Gary  E.  Brown 
Robert  W.  Buckner 
Donald  C.  Bulloch 
Duane  D.  Burdette 
David  R.  W.  Butts 
William  D.  Byassee 
Thomas  H.  Canter 
John  R.  Carbonneau 
Ronald  D.  Carlson 
Dennis  L.  Carr 
Wayne  L.  Carr 
Tommy  W.  Casey 
Robert  J.  Centllla 
Thomas  H.  Clark 
Edward  P.  Clements 
Stephen  A.  Colello 
Cleve  B.  Collins 
David  J.  Confer 
David  A.  Conrad 
Lawrence  W.  Conrad 
Ronald  T.  Cooper 
Eugene  P.  Cope 
Richard  A.  C.  Cort 
George  D.  Cranston 
WllUam  A.  Crowder 


Lynn  M.  Harris 
William  C.  Haselj 

Jr. 
George  W.  Hawl 
Keith  B.  Hender 
Robert  E.  Hill 
James  W.  Hoberj 
Robert  S.  Hoffma 
James  T.  Holder 
Ruffln  B.  Holder : 
Clinton  V.  Horn 
Michael  H.  Hous^ 
Everltt  W.  Howe., 
Raymond  P.  Hue 
Kenneth  R. 

Hutcheson 
James  J.  Hvlstentlahl 
Douglas  A.  Hyltc 
Dennis  M.  Irvine 
Thomas  J.  Jacot 
Ronald  E.  Janoslj 
Thomas  E.  Jenk_  _ 
Gerald  P.  Jeering 
Cecil  S.  Johnsonj 
James  A.  Johnsob,  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Johnson 
William  H.  Jone 
Douglas  A.  Joyce 
Dwlght  H.  Kelly  | 
Ronald  E.  Keys 
Ralph  G.  Koont 
John  S.  Koval 
Robert  C.  Kxihlc 
John  V.  Lamberl 
Frank  W.  Latona 
John  D.  Lauher 
Warren  T.  Laver 
James  P.  Leggeti 
Michael  J.  Leoni 
William  T.  Llddill 
Patrick  M.  Loftus 
Clarence  T.  Lo^ 
John  M.  Loyd,  J^ 
James  L.  Lyle 
Lester  L.  Lyles 
Steven  H.  Lytle 


Larry  O.  Cunningham  Thomas  P.  McB 


Richard  J.  Davis 
Michael  J.  Despaln 
Samuel  Dlglrolamo 
John  P.  Dltuccl 
Peter  J.  Downey 
James  E.  Duffield 
Larry  H.  Eblen 


Gary  L.  McDow^l 
William  R.  McHftrgue 
Harry  Y.  McSween,  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  MansBlp 
Chris  D.  Marquart 
Kenneth  S.  Mat^iels 
Robert  W.  Mendell 


Kenneth  E.  Elckmann  Albert  C.  Merka 
Robert  T.  Elsberry  Clarence  A.  Mer* 
Robert  M.  Emmerlchs  Randal  J.  Mlckely 


Ralph  C.  Escue 
John  E.  Esslng 
James  J.  Falls 
Richard  A.  Felertag 
Duane  A.  Penn 
WllUam  A.  Flanagan 
Richard  J.  Floyd 
Richard  D.  Franklin 
Michael  A.  Frelband 


Albert  E.  Mlthc^ll,  Jr. 
Edwin  B.  MlxonL  Jr. 
Salvatore  J.  Monaco 
Robert  M.  Moo4ey 
Curtis  S.  Morrl4  Jr. 
Claude  E.  Moss.  Jr. 
Douglas  C.  Mods 
Harold  A.  Nancp,  Jr. 
Gary  A.  Nelson 


George  E.  Orr 
Gary  D.  Owen 
Wilfred  L.  Painter 
Roy  L.  Pamell 
Charles  B.  Pearman, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Perry 
Elvy  Pettlt,  Jr. 
James  R.  Pettway 
Michael  P.  Phillips 
Vincent  J.  Poppltl 
Richard  H.  Pritchard 
WllUam  S.  Przytula 
Charles  L.  RanU 
WllUam  J.  Redman 
Robert  D.  Reynolds 
Albert  P.  Richards,  Jr. 
Don  L.  Rledl 
James  P.  Riley 
Walter  G.  Robinson 
Basil  E.  Rooney 
Charles  W.  Ruggles 
William  A.  Rush 
Robert  L.  Schaefer 
John  R.  Schenk 
Kenneth  B.  Schroeder 
Herbert  R.  Schulze 
John  E.  Scott,  Jr. 
WlUlam  A.  Seldler  n 
Robert  E.  Setchell 
Thomas  J.  Shaw 
Michael  D.  Sherwood 
Charles  J.  Shldlsky 
Donald  R.  Shrader 
Michael  K.  Shrout 
Allan  V.  Shukle 
James  D.  Simmons 
Robert  F.  Simpson  III 


Douglas  W.  Friedman  Philip  L.  Newt*n 
Alan  P.  Frost  John  R.  Nlederpauser 

Larry  D.  Funk  David  C.  Nlem^Uer 

Michael  R.  Gallagher  George  W.  Norwood 
John  D.  Gaskln  Richard  C.  Nul 

John  A.  Oegus  John  L.  Nystroi  q,  Jr. 

Donald  J.  Oerber  Terry  L.  Oldham 

James  E.  Oerlnger         Michael  H.  Oleksuk 


WUUam  W.  Sims 
Randy  W.  Sinclair 
Harold  E.  Socolofsky 
David  P.  Stocker 
Roger  J.  Strantz 
Jerald  D.  Stubbs 
Paul  P.  Sullivan 
Janathan  D.  Swift 
Gerald  A.  Teel 
William  R.  Teske 
Michael  D.  Teter 
Richard  L.  Thompson 
Michael  M.  Tower 
Kenneth  N.  Toy 
Tyson  T.  Travis 
Donald  M.  Travis 
Leman  H.  Turrell 
Oscar  W.  Vlckery,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Wade 
William  M.  Wagner 
Wayne  T.  Walker 
Gary  D.  Wambold 
Neal  C.  Ward 
Michael  R.  Ware 
William  M.  Waring 
Marvin  E.  Watson,  Jr. 
John  W.  Welnlg 
Michael  P.  West 
Roy  E.  WllUs 
Thomas  M.  WUmotte 
Arthur  L.  Wltten,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Worthy 
Anthony  N.  Wylle 
Noble    C.    Wynlnegar, 

Jr. 
Francis  X.  Zak 
Alan  T.  P.  Zane 


George  A.  Fischer 
Clyde  W.  Folsom 
Billy  K.  Gabriel 
Thomas  R.  Gardner 
Antonio  P.  Garlbay 
Barry  J.  Georgia 


Roger  G.  Morgan 
Anthony  Muccl 
Paul  A.  Myer,  Jr. 
Delbert  L.  Nelson 
Ronald  D.  Newman 
Peter  W.  Nicolal 
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In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Patricia  A.  Maas  'Constance  Baker 

•Virginia  Caley  •  Margaret  A.  Brewer 

•Valeria  P.  Hilgart 

The  following-named  women  offlcers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Claire  A.  Plnney  •Annie  M.  Trowsdale 

•Carolyn  J.  AvUdrldge  •VeaJ.  Smith 
•Elsa  L.  Farman  •Roberta  N.  Roberts 

The  following-named  women  offlcers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Letty  L.  Whitehead     Elizabeth  A.  Hopkins 
Elizabeth  D.  DOIze        Sharyll  A.  B.  Plato 
Mary  A.  Pierson  Judith  R.  Davenport 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4).  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Terrance  A.  Conner  Paul  H.  Leahy 
Charles  I.  Herrlotts  Andrew  M.  Olesak 
Howard  Holden  Howard  W.  Vandoren 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3),  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Louis  Acosta  Edwin  J.  Coyle 

Kenneth  E.  Allen  Alvln  L.  Craig 

Joseph  L.  Backo  RoUand  M.  Dalbey 

Paul  R.  Baker  Robert  G.  Dletz 

Walter  T.  Baschnagel    Bernard  R.  Doran 
John  W.  Bishop  Edward  A.  G.  Downea 

Eugene  A.  Bowen  Duane  R.  Doyle 

Wallace  D.  Bracken  WllUam  P.  Drlscoll 
George  H.  Brandt,  Jr.  Emmett  D.  Duncan 
Harry  L.  Brooks  Joe  H.  England 

Charles  O.  Brown  Wendel  P.  Pager 

Jerry  E.  Bunting  Robert  D.  Favreau 

PaiU  W.  Capello  George  W.  Fenwlck 

Darl  G.  Capps  Raymond  E.  Ferguson, 

George  W.  Champion       Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Clem  John  B.  Petchko 

Ralston  S.  Clinch  Billy  J.  PUer 


Ernest  L.  Gibson,  Jr.      WllUam  Noonan,  Jr. 
Lester  R.  Grose  Henry  W.  Nyenbrlnk 

Clarence  L.  Guthrie,      Howard  C.  Oakley 

Jr.  Eugene  J.  Ockuly 

WnUam  J.  Gwaltney     James  G.  Olsen 
Richard  J.  Hanna  WUUam  H.  Omdahl 

Ronald  C.  Harrison       Charles  W.  Paschen 
Lyle  C.  Hassen  Arthur  R.  Pearce 

Lawrence  E.  Harry,  Jr.  Benson  Peltzer,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Hazlett  Donald  E.  Pierse 

Joe  P.  Hedrlck  Robert  E.  Pope 

Robert  A.  Hexosner         Bebe  B.  Porter 
Wellington  A.  Hlester,  Sam  J.  Praio 

Jr.  Dale  Raymond 

James  P.  HolUs  Thomas  E.  Redlcan 

Byron  L.  Houggard        Daniel  W.  Richards 
Edmond  R.  Humm        Richard  L.  Roes 
AUyn  A.  Hximphreys      Stephen  J.  Rosta 
Archer  D.  Hurd  Richard  S.  Russell  IT 

Daniel  J.  Hurley  January  T.  Sakert,  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  Johann  William  C.  Schlondrop 

Dan  E.  Johnson  Paul  S.  Shank 

James  R.  Kelly  Charles  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

George  P.  Kenner  John  M.  Steele,  Jr. 

Bernard  W.  Keroack  Joe  W.  Stone,  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Ketrlng,  Jr.  James  H.  Stowell 
Frank  A.  Lambert  Guy  S.  Stroup 

Billy  B.  Larue  Frank  R.  Sutherland 

John  E.  Lawrence,  Jr.    Charles  C.  Taylor 
Randall  W.  Llchty         Thomas  P.  Taylor 
WUllam  E.  Llsenby        Allen  B.  ThrallklU 
Charles  J.  Loof ,  Jr.         Edwin  D.  Tldwell 
Charles  B.  Long  Howard  L.  Underwood 

Robert  W.  MacParlane  Alan  W.  WaldenvlUe 
Paul  B.  Magulre  Richard  E.  Weatherly 

Leon  Mattox  David  C.  Weber 

Robert  J.  McWhorter    Louis  L.  White 
John  J.  Miles  James  J.  Wlese 

Robert  D.  Miller  Floyd  B.  Worcester 

Glenn  P.  MUliman         Robert  L.  Worley 
Douglas  W.  Montana 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2) ,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Frederick  Agullar 
Lloyd  Allen.  Jr. 
John  L.  Arendale 
Samuel  M.  Ballance, 

Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Bates 
Ralph  S.  Bates 
Daniel  L.  Bayse 
Harry  L.  Bentley 
Alfred  C.  Berglund,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  BllUck 
WUUam  E.  Black 
Mason  G.  Blake 
Dave  E.  Boatwrlght 
Ralf  R.  Boedefeld 
WlUlam  M.  Bokholt 
Leonard  L.  Bowman 
Philip  A.  Bream 
Harry  A.  Brown,  Jr. 
John  N.  Bruch 
Marcus  L.  Bunn 
Johnnie  D.  Burtschor 
Charles  J.  Bushey 
WlUlam  B.  Butler,  Jr. 
Clarence  Bytof 
Charley  M.  Campbell 
Richard  L.  Carey 
Eugene  E.  Carlton 
Edward  E.  Carmody 
Alex  H.  Oaylao,  Jr. 
Louis  A.  Chatelle,  Jr. 
Henry  J.  Clpolla 
Charles  M.  Cllne 
AtUlo  L.  Coan 
Bobby  D.  Cole 
WllUam  P.  Coll 
Joseph  CoUura 
William  D.  Combs 


Floyd  R.  Connell 
Stephan  L. 

Cons  tan  tine 
George  S.  Cornuet 
Prank  A.  Cox,  Jr. 
ElUs  L.  Crews 
PhUlp  T.  Cummins 
Charles  E.  Curtis 
James  J.  Cutshall 
Carl  B.  Damon 
Alonzo  N.  Daniel 
James  M.  DarneU 
Trever  E.  Darner 
John  P.  Darracott 
Vaughn  C.  Davis 
Henry  A.  Dlerker 
Edward  Dlmalo 
Ronald  L.  Dodge 
Ronald  P.  Drununond 
James  M.  Duf  rlend,  Jr. 
Harold  R.  Fischer 
WUUam  A.  Pitts 
Jimmy  D.  Pltzp>atrlck 
Wesley  E.  Flanlgan 
James  C.  Feldhaus 
Predrlc  L.  Fletcher 
James  E.  Fortln 
Billy  V.  Fountain 
Richard  E.  French 
WllUam  R.  Pry 
WUUam  A.  Pyles 
Frederick  D.  Gant,  Jr. 
Rhyne  E.  Garrls 
John  Gelske,  Jr. 
Dan  S.  Gover 
Wayne  E. 

Grabenbauer 
Bruce  R.  Grelsen 


Ralph  M.  Grove,  Jr.  Kenneth  E.  Pettlt 

James  H.  GueUch,  Jr.  Robert  D.  Pitts 

Edward  R.  Haines  Lawrence      A.      Poll- 
Richard  L.  Harris  mUler 

Robert  E.  Harris  Henry  Posthimia 

torell  J.  Haugley  Robert  P.  Price 

Allen  J.  Hebert  Walter  A.  Reeves 

Charles  T.  Hedrlck  John  H.  RusseU 

Larry  G.  Heltzman  Herman  W.  Quest 

Frederick  P.  Heller  Lewis  R.  QulU 

William  M.  Hemlepp  Arvel  H.  Raines 

Franklin  R.  Hennon  Joe  D.  Ramseur 

Comer  E.  Hobbe  Jerry  L.  Reed 

Donald  L.  Howard  Stanley     J.     Remblsh, 
Carlos  E.  Hoyos,  Jr.  Jr. 

Barley  L.  Huntley  Larry  E.  Rhodes 

John  B.  Jeremiah  Arthur  D.  Richmond 

Oarl  R.  Johnson  Paul  E.  Ring 

Stanley  P.  Johnson  Sebastlano  P.  Rlpa 

Clarence  H.  Jones  Ronald  L.  Robinson 

George  E.  Jones,  Jr.  Emmett  L.  Robertson, 
Morris  Jones.  Jr.  Jr. 

Reginald  L.  Jones  Raymond  J.  Roettger 

Phillip  E.  Jonlo  Gerald  H.  Sampson 

Joe  T.  Jordan  Eugene  D.  Sanford 

WllUam  C.  Kahle,  Sr.  Marlon  G.  Satterfield 

James  T.  Karr  Daniel  R.  Savoy 

Arthur  M.  Kearley  Leroy  A.  Scheller.  Jr. 

Ray  A.  Keith  Leonard  L.  Schlltz 

Thomas  P.  Kelly  James  A.  Shaffer 

Gerald  T.  Kemlck  Joseph      B.      Shaugh- 
Marion  A.  Kensler  nessy 

Ben  W.  King  James  J.  Shea 

Mike  Klplck  Thomas  J.  Sheridan 

Robert  T.  Klrchmeler  Homer  G.  Sherry 

WUUam  E.  Knepp  Warren  A.  Simmons 

Everett  W.  Krantz  Carroll  J.  Smith 

Emanuel  J.  Kromls,  Donald  J.  Smith 

Jr.  Melvln  L.  Smith 

Norman  P.  Labounty  Fletcher  B.  Sojovimer, 
Donald  L.  Lake  Jr. 

Leon  Lambert  Ronald  L.  Soiisa 

Howard  G.Lanls  James  B.  Southall 

Duane  D.  Larson  Donald  J.  Snooks 

Eugene  D.  Lawler  "T"  "J"  Stanford 

George  E.  Lenhart  Jack  E.  Stephenson 

Samuel  P.  Lewis  James  N.  Stewart 

"J"  "W"  Little  John  A.  Stockman 

Curtis  J.  Loehr  Donald  Stokes 

Michael  P.  Logar  James  M.  Stoops 

Boyzy  C.  Long  Walter  E.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Lowell  D.  Long  Lawrence  T.  Struwe 

Joel  K.  Lowell  WUUam  H.  Stuckey 

Ray  D.  MacPherson  Charles  E.  Swisher 

Jimmy  L.  Manlon  WllUam  E.  Tarry 

Ronald  A.  Martin  Elmer  L.  Thomas 

Wayne  B.  Mason  Stanley  B.  Thomas 

Allen  W.  Massey  James  G.  Thomf>son 

Layton  E.  Mathews  Joseph  O.  Thornton 

Don  E.  Mathls  Edgar  A.  Toney 

Dale  A.  Mathys  Ferdinand  A.  Toval 

Robert  Mayer,  Jr.  FYed  Tucker,  Jr. 

Marvin  K.  McAfee  Robert  B.  Tucker 

Marvin  L.  McDonald  Lloyd  H.  Van  Antwerp 

John  J.  McGraw  Franclne  Van  Curen 

Thomas  A.  McKnlght  Joseph      D.      Vander- 
Gene  V.  Messlnger  mark 

Richard  B.  Meyers  Donald  L.  Vanhoose 

John  J.  Mlkulsky  Richard  A.  Voltz 

Don  P.  MUler,  Jr.  WlUlam  J.  Wallace,  Jr. 

Perry  A.  Mobley  Joseph  E.  Ward 

Henry  Moore  Avron  J.  Watts 

Theodore  M.  Moore  Everett  A.  Wears 

WllUam  A.  Morgan  Jerry  H.  Welch 

James  H.  Mort  Paul  K.  Wheeler 

Donald  J.  Mossey  Edward  E.  WUcoxen 

Peter  B.  Murphy  Wilbur  C.  WlUlams 

Michael  W.  Murphy  David  C.  WUson 

Robert  D.  Nelson  BUIy  K.  White 
WllUam  H.  Nelson,  Jr.  Charles  B.  Whltehurst 

Robert  J.  Nichols  Charles  R.  WUeman 

Milford  A.  Oakes  Richard  D.  Wise 

George  E.  O'Connor  Bascom  C.  S.  Worley 

Robert  H.  Oettlng  Robert  C.  Wright 

Tommy  S.  O'ShleldB  Floyd  C.  Wulfeck 

James  D.  Panknln  Clark  H.  Wylde 
Jimmy  R.  Perry 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment  to  the 


grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  O.  Koontz        Benjamin  P.  Peters 
John  T.  Buron  Joseph  A.  Novobllskl 

Thomas  C.  Van  Over     John  E.  New 
Clyde  C.  Lynn  Laurts  W.  Jackson 

James  R.  HolUngs-        Thomas  G.  Waller 

worth  Thomas  C.  Crawford 

Wellington  B.  Long,      Max  M.  Morgan 

Jr.  Henry  A.  Herrero 

Victor  Shul  Ralph  K.  Jackson 

Leo  E.  Reynolds  LeRoy  J.  McVeigh 

Billy  Burks  Franklin  P.  Judson 

Kenneth  C.  Boston        James  C.  Tabb 
WlUlam  R.  Mercer         Alexander  P.  Ruske- 
Samuel  R.  Clapsadl  witch 

Anthony  J.  Nallsnlk      Martin  Lachow 
Frederick  A.  Anderson  Joseph  L.  Comeau 
Joseph  Rypar  Lawrence  T.  Martin 

Steward  J.  Shaw,  Jr.      Ruth  L.  Wood 
John  L.  Rogers  William  C.  BurreU 

Robert  P.  Hill  Robert  H.  Albert 

Elmer  C.  Wlckstrom      Mark  V.  Okonek 
Edward  W.  Carter,  Jr.   Joseph  A.  Wyzykowskl 
Joseph  H.  Sutterley       Jerry  W.  Harris 
George  E.  Antolne         David  N.  Duncan 
Ernest  J.  Rae  Austin  O.  Gandy 

Amos  C.  Cochran,  Jr.    Wendell  A.  Meek 
Chilton  Murphy  Joe  N.  Tusa 

WlUlam  J.  SulUvan       Nicholas  J.  MUler,  Jr. 
Clinton  C.  Waugh 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (W-3),  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Carl  Johansen,  Jr.  William  B.  Norrls 
Prank  B.  Morris  Norman  E.  Durfee 

Casey  R.  Nix  Edwin  A.  Pluger 

WUllam  W.  McMillan.  Dante  A.  Massarottl 

Jr.  William  McNamara 

Raymond  Kulak  Henry  J.  Waller 

Jack  R.  Taylor  Duane  L.  Woodson 

Neil  E.  Wynant  WlUiam  V.  Hammons. 

George  O.  Walls  Jr. 

Raymond  W.  Condon    Stanley  W.  Main 
Myron  J.  Bowen  John  O.  Crenshaw 

John  T.  Cain  Chris  G.  Sterglou 

Clarence  P.  Griggs,  Jr.  Joseph  J.  Karrer 
BlUy  D.  Ivey  John  F.  McGrory 

Lawrence  E.  Kozaln       James  W.  Jones 
Charles  R.  Kllborn        Doyle  D.  Gracey,  Jr. 
WUlle  R.  M.  Tucker       Richard  A.  Kerr 
Vernon  E.  Smith  Robert  M.  Thacher 

Hal  E.  Pope  Robert  W.  Groom 

Raymond  C.  WUder       Elaine  G.  Freeman 
Robert  T.  Hunt 

(Asterisk  (•)  Indicates  ad  Interim  appoint- 
ments Issued.) 


O  God,  the  Creator  and  sustainer  of 
mankind,  the  strength  of  those  who 
labor  and  the  supporter  of  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  in  reverence  we  bow 
before  Thee  this  moment.  Thou  art  ever 
with  us  and  we  pray  that  we  may  always 
be  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  keep  our 
lives  open  to  the  guidance  to  Thy  word. 

By  Thy  spirit  may  we  become  con- 
scious of  our  own  sins  and  shortcomings, 
our  own  limitations  and  liabilities.  May 
we  not  mistake  prejudice  for  principle 
nor  conceit  for  confidence,  but  in  all 
humility  depend  upon  Thee  for  guidance 
and  grace  for  daily  living. 

Cleanse  our  hearts  of  selfishness,  pet- 
tiness, and  narrowness  of  mind.  Create 
in  us  a  new  spirit — a  new  faith  in  Thee, 
a  new  joy  in  living,  a  new  courage  for 
life,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for  good  will 
among  all  our  people. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  13, 1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive     nominations     withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  February  15,  1967: 
Postmasters 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2,  1967,  of  Russell  G.  Coster  to  be 
postmaster  at  West  Jordan,  In  the  State  of 
Utah. 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2,  1967,  of  Robert  L.  McKelvey  to 
be  postmaster  at  Kelthsburg,  In  the  State  of 
nilnols. 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Matthew 
5:3. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTINO 
AND  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  245  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  245 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress. 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Printino  :  Mr.  Burle- 
son, Texas;  Mr.  Hays,  Ohio;  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
California.  

Joint  Committee  or  Congress  on  the 
Librart:  Mr.  Burleson,  Texas;  Mr.  Jones, 
Missouri;  Mr.  Thompson.  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Lipscomb.  California;  Mr.  Corbett,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  8isk  the  majority  leader  if 
he  has  anything  to  tell  us  about  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  week  or  for 
ti6xt  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  :  louse 
win  go  over  today  until  tome  r row. 
There  is  no  program  for  today  cr  for 
tomorrow.  Tomorrow  we  will  announce 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


February  15,  1967 


HOLY  ANGELS  NURSERY  4T 
BELMONT.  N.C. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  qay  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  n^atter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speake:-,  one 
of  the  most  humanitarian  institutions 
in  America  is  the  Holy  Angels  Nursery 
at  Belmont.  N.C.  This  institution!  Is  the 
result  of  the  concern  which  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  have  for  humanity,  particu- 
larly the  handicapped  child  for  (whom 
there  Is  no  other  available  place  (if  care 
and  attention.  I 

The  work  of  Sister  Patrice,  the  f dunder 
and  director  of  the  nursery,  i^  well 
known  to  many  people  throughout  the 
Carolinas  as  the  result  of  the  journalistic 
work  of  my  close  personal  friend^  Kays 
Gary,  of  the  Charlotte  Obfeerver. 
Through  Mr.  Gary's  interest  in  th^  nurs- 
ery the  message  of  Holy  Angels  h^  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the!  entire 
Nation  through  the  famous  newfepaper 
columnist.  Jim  Bishop.  I 

Messrs.  Gary  and  Bishop  have  ♦een  of 
great  assistance  to  the  nursery  iii  mak- 
ing the  public  aware  of  its  existenlce  and 
its  magnificent  work.  Their  unselfish 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  fine 
Institution  through  their  writter 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  0 
us  who  have  an  abiding  concern 
fellow  man.  I 

I  am  proud  of  the  Holy  Angels  Nursery 
because  of  the  dedication  of  the  [Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  laymen  of  all  religious 
faiths  who  serve  upon  its  board  0^  trust- 
ees. These  men  and  women  of  ]all  re- 
ligious faiths  are  working  together  In  the 
true  Christian  spirit  as  they  give  (if  their 
time,  talents,  and  resources  in  su 
the  nursery. 

I  have  further  pride  in  the  f 
this  wonderful  work  is  taking 
my  home  county  where  the  Si 
Mercy   have    their   mother   hou 
headquarters. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  w 
interested  in  reading  the  columnlof  Jim 
Bishop,  which  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  on  Wednesday, 
February  8.  1967.  as  well  as  the  jcolumn 
by  Kays  Gary,  which  appeared  1  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Observer  on  Febrnary  12. 
1967.  I  therefore  Include  thepe  two 
columns  as  a  part  of  my  remark^  in  the 
Record  for  today,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  ObseH 
8.   1967]  I 

Only  God,  Nuns  Want  Thdse  "Holt  JAnoels 
(By  Jim  Bishop) 


words 
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Obsenier,  Feb. 


The  babies  are  blind.  Some  have  no 
minds.  One  was  born  with  no  sSln  and 
hangs  suspended  In  a  plastic  bag.  They  are 
black  and  brown  and  white;  they  ar*  Protes- 
tant. Catholic,  Jew  and  atheist.    Li4e  a  deck 


of  cards  with  no  joker.  They  now  number 
78  and  they  must  move  to  a  bigger  nursery. 
It  Is  going  to  cost  $250,000.  The  Infants 
aren't  worth  a  nickel  apiece  except  for  lov- 
ing and  the  best  of  care.  That's  why  they 
Uve  In  Holy  Angels  Nursery,  at  Belmont. 
North  Carolina.  With  care,  some  will  live 
to  age  7.  Not  many.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
give  them  lots  of  attention,  and  something 
the  babies  never  ask  for — love. 

Those  without  mothers  are  cuddled  and 
kissed  by  those  without  children,  I  saw  a 
blind  Infant,  about  seven  months  of  age, 
lying  on  her  side  In  a  white  crib  with  a  plnk- 
and-whlte  bedspread.  The  nun  placed  her 
two  fingers  between  the  slats  and  began  to 
walk  them  toward  the  little  one.  The  fin- 
gers made  no  sound:  no  dent  In  the  coverlet. 
And  yet.  In  her  darkness,  the  baby  turned  on 
a  gummy  grin. 

She  felt  the  warmth,  the  presence  of  those 
fingers,  before  they  touc'ied  her  cheek.  I 
glanced  at  Kays  Gary.  He's  a  chubby,  gray- 
ing columnist  for  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
Mr.  Gary  Is.  figuratively,  the  daddy  of  all 
these  youngsters.  Eleven  years  ago,  he  heard 
that  Sister  Marie  Patrice,  a  teacher  at  Sacred 
Heart,  had  met  a  doctor  with  a  baby  nobody 
wanted. 

It  was  a  girl  named  Maria.  She  was  hydro- 
cephalic. Like  the  drawings  in  Alice  In  Won- 
derland, her  head  was  three  times  normal 
size.  Her  life  expectancy  was  "a  few  weeks." 
The  parents  couldn't  care  for  her  and  she 
came  to  Sister  Patrice  In  a  taxi.  The  state 
has  no  Institution  for  babies. 

Sister  Patrice  took  the  baby.  Her  superiors 
were  shocked.  They  run  schools.  Sister 
braved  the  uncomprehending  glances.  The 
dying  Infant  was  placed  In  a  crib  In  Sister's 
room.  Today,  after  several  operations.  Maria 
Bits  In  a  wheel  chair,  races  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  and  tries  to  remember  not  to  call 
Sister  "Mommy." 

Kays  Gary  wrote  the  story.  It  brought 
more  babies.  The  Sisters  were  overwhelmed 
with  dying  misfits.  They  came  from  all  over. 
A  boy  named  Captain  Billy  came  In  from  an 
abandoned  somewhere.  Gary,  who  had  been 
pleading  for  old  coins  and  old  jewelry  In  hlB 
column,  asked  me  to  help. 

The  best  I  could  do  was  write  a  story.  The 
readers  shocked  me  numb.  They  sent  over 
$50,000  to  the  Bye  Bye  Babies.  Mother  Su- 
perior Benlgnus  built  a  new  wing  to  the 
nursery  on  the  school  campus.  Doctors 
phoned  to  say:  "If  you  will  ask  my  help.  Ill 
help  those  kids  without  charge."  Painters 
worked  free  on  their  days  off  to  put  pink 
elephants  and  white  rabbits  on  the  walls. 

Dr.  Richard  Wrenn  operated  on  breathing 
vegetables  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  His 
throat  constricted  to  a  choke  when  he  found 
that  some  of  them  lived.  Captain  Billy, 
paralyzed,  runs  between  the  parallel  bars 
like  a  steer  In  a  chute.  Wrenn  has  performed 
as  many  as  11  operations  on  one  baby. 

The  microcephalics  appear  to  have  huge 
bodies  and  tiny  heads.  The  mongoloids, 
when  happy,  cuff  each  other  and  laugh.  An 
army  colonel  sent  one  baby  from  Virginia  by 
plane  and  helicopter.  An  army  wife  had 
become  pregnant  while  her  husband  was 
overseas.  The  result  had  to  be  hidden  some- 
where. 

A  Baptist  minister  dedicated  Holy  Angels 
Nursery.  A  Catholic  monslgnor  sat  behind 
him,  praying  word  for  word.  I  asked  the 
minister  how  he  had  been  selected  for  the 
Job.  "I  have  a  baby  In  there,"  he  said.  A 
Jewish  grandmother  In  the  Bronx  sends  $10  a 
month  "for  my  grandchild.  Pray  for  her; 
she's  so  desperately  111." 

Every  few  weeks,  a  Holy  Angel  dies.  Maria 
sits  m  her  wheel  chair,  thinking  about  It. 
"Well,"  she  says,  "Anna  went  to  heaven,  and 
that's  good  because  she  was  very  sick."  A 
big  sigh.  "But  Captain  BUly,  he's  still  here." 
Now  the  nursery  must  move.  The  Sisters 
at  Belmont  have  given  Holy  Angels  91-.  acres 
on  high  ground.  There  are  architects  stand- 
ing by  waiting  to  draw  the  plans  for  no  fee. 


The  dietary  kitchen  alone  will  cost  875,000. 
X-ray  machines  are  needed.  So  Is  a  pathol- 
ogy laboratory  and  a  pharmacy.  Someone 
suggested  swings  and  seesaws,  but  these  can 
wait  for  a  sunnier  day. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  Is  a  lot  of  money. 

There  are  healthy  children — worth  saving 

who  are  starving.  It  costs  more  than  8200 
a  month  to  keep  one  of  the  Holy  Angels  alive. 
The  Sisters  have  a  dizzy  notion  thai  a  big 
personality  can  help.  Once  a  day,  they  pray 
that  Jackie  Gleason  will  hear  about  the  Holy 
Angels.  It  doesn't  occur  to  them  that  he  has 
dozens  of  charitable  projects.    I  know. 

Babies.      The    greatest    Joy,    the    deepest 
heartbreak. 


[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Feb.  12, 1967] 

Column  by  Kays  G.\hy 

Columnist  Jim  Bishop  is  a  pick-pocket 
and  he  doesn't  fool  around  and  that  Is  a 
story. 

Moreover,  he  will  scoop  you  on  a  story 
while  you  are  blinking  your  eyes  and  this  is 
the  way  It  happened. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  boss  let  me  take 
two  days  off  so  that  I  could  fly  to  Miami  on 
business  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  getting  out  a  newspaper. 

The  business  was  to  see  Bishop,  a  tanned, 
handsome,  compact  little  man  who  is  59 
years  old.  looks  42  and  works  like  32. 

The  business?  Holy  Angels  Nursery  will 
have  to  move  in  something  like  a  year  or 
more.  The  babies  will  have  to  go  some- 
where else.     How? 

This  Is  because  the  nursery  Is  smaclc-dab 
In  the  middle  of  Sacred  Heart  College's  ex- 
pansion. Like  Topsy  It  "growed"  there  on 
Sacred  Heart  land  In  two  old  frame  buildings 
that  were  remodeled  and  expanded. 

FROM  new  jersey  TO  OREGON 

Just  five  years  ago.  to  keep  from  being 
closed,  perhaps  forever  because  of  state  re- 
quirements for  such  Institutional  buildings, 
a  new  wing  was  built  with  old  coins  and 
scrap  Jewelry  and  cash  contributed  first  by 
people  of  all  faiths  In  this  region  and  finally, 
in  a  big  stroke,  by  Bishop's  readers  across 
the  country. 

They  sent  It  In  In  thousands  of  letters. 
Some  put  the  nursery  on  the  tithing  list— 
$2  a  month,  $20  a  year.  Like  that.  From 
New  Jersey  to  Oregon.  And  it  has  been 
these  funds  which  have  kept  the  nursery 
operating  despite  a  per-child  cost  almost 
double  the  amoimt  charged. 

And  so  now,  overcrowded  again,  having 
to  move.    What? 

Because  all  those  people  who  gave  to  build- 
ing the  nurserv  gave  to  it  specifically  and  to 
no  other  Institution,  the  nursery  board  was 
offered  a  deal.  In  return  for  thU  public  in- 
vestment in  the  building  to  be  abandoned 
the  nursery  would  be  given  10  acres  of  prime 
property  off  campus,  free  and  clear.  The 
college  probably  won't  be  able  to  vise  much 
of  the  nursery  building,  anyway. 

So  the  nursery  will  have  10  fine  acres  of 
Its  own,  lots  of  play  area,  garden  area,  the 
babies  and  furnishings  from  the  old  building. 
But  you  can't  put  'em  In  a  tent. 

"I    don't    Hir    AND    run" 

Almost  timidly  we  told  the  story  to  Bishop, 
explored  the  possibility  of  his  Influence  of 
some  "name"  to  do  a  benefit,  of  a  color  film 
telling  the  Holy  Angels  story  with  narration 
by  Bishop.  In  about  six  months  we'd  have 
to  have  some  plans  underway.  In  six 
months,  maybe,  we'd  know  everything  ex- 
cept how  to  get  the  money.  Would  he  mull 
it?    Maybe  help  again  when  the  time  comes? 

"I  don't  hit  and  run,"  he  said.  And  he 
didn't  say  much  more. 

Last  Wednesday  Bishop  scooped  us.  He 
must  have  written  the  column  within  hours 
after  we  left.  Interrupting  two  Isooks  and  a 
magazine  article  and  the  family's  plans  for 
a  night  out. 
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On  Thursday,  the  widow  of  an  air  line 
executive  stopped  Jim's  wife,  Kelly,  and 
handed  her  a  check  for  $1,000.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Matlock's  Beauty  Salon  here 
sent  in  $200. 

Friday  afternoon  a  Mr.  McPhall  called  from 
New  'Vcrk  and  said  his  check  for  $1,000  was 
In  the  mail.  The  Klngsley  Foundation  from 
New  ■york  held  a  quick  pow-wow  and  phoned 
to  say  it  would  send  $5,000.  A  local  man 
switched  a  block  of  stock  worth  $3,200  Into 
the  nursery's  name. 

forty-eight   hours    later,    $11,000 

In  48  hours  after  the  Bishop  column  ap- 
peared In  print  there  was  $11,000  promised 
and  m  hand  from  comparatively  few  people 
representing  phone  calls  and  just  62  pieces 

of  mall. 

Saturday  morning  251  pieces  of  mall 
swamped  the  nursery.  It  contained  $2,500. 
On  this  desk,  too,  more  than  $400.  More 
than  half  the  Saturday  total  of  $2,500  came 
m  contributions  of  from  $1  to  $10. 

The  total  in  three  days  $14,121. 

A  double  amputee  from  Duluth  sent  $2.  A 
lady  on  Social  Security  sent  $1.  Another  In 
Kershaw  is  knitting  tiny  clothes  for  the 
babies.  An  alcoholic  sober  for  six  years  In- 
tends to  run  the  string  to  seven  "so  I  can 
help  paint  the  new  one  free." 

That  Bishop.  A  pick-pocket.  He  doesnt 
even  want  to  talk  about  It.  But  he,  and  you, 
are  bound  to  appreciate  this  note  which  ac- 
companied a  check  arriving  In  Saturday's 
mall: 

"This  is  for  your  little  angels  In  apprecia- 
tion for  our  little  devils." 

And  that's  The  Very  End. 


GRAHAM  A.  BARDEN 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
forever  cherish  my  long  and  warm  per- 
sonal friendship  with  our  illustrious 
former  colleague,  Graham  Harden.  I 
admired  his  strength  of  character,  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  in  which  he 
believed,  his  courage  to  fight  for  convic- 
tion rather  than  expediency,  and  his 
dedication  to  service  for  his  fellowmen 
and  his  country. 

As  I  joined  his  family  and  friends  In 
the  historic  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Bern,  N.C,  for  memorial  rites,  I  recog- 
nized anew  the  eternal  source  of  Hap 
Barden's  strength.  It  was  a  treasured 
moment  to  praise  God  for  the  service,  the 
Integrity,  the  vision,  and  the  unswerving 
devotion  of  a  man  who  sought  truth  and 
right. 

In  a  station  editorial  on  January  30, 
1967,  Jesse  Helms,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  WRAIi-TV,  who  knew  Hap  In- 
timately and  well,  gave  a  discerning  por- 
trayal of  the  measure  of  our  beloved 
friend.  I  would  like  for  our  colleagues 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  tribute  and 
challenging  comments,  which  follow: 

WRAL-TV  Viewpoint 
(An  editorial  expression  of  the  voice  of  free 

enterprise   In   Raleigh-Durham   by   Jesse 

Helms,  executive  vice  president  and  vice 

chairman  of  the  board) 

Even  the  most  admiring  and  the  most 
grateful  of  his  countrymen  never  quite  got 
around  to  telling  him  so  In  any  ceremonial 
way — and  It  Is  a  pitiful  negligence  that  they 


did  not — but  Hap  Harden  lived  a  life  that 
ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  all  the  rest  of 
us.  His  career  as  a  public  servant  stands 
surely  as  an  eloquent  rebuke  to  the  indiffer- 
ence and  timidity  that  have  become  a  hall- 
mark of  our  time.  And  certainly  It  Is  an 
unmistakable  answer  to  those  who,  when 
their  time  and  effort  are  needed  in  the  de- 
fense of  liberty,  seem  always  to  run  for  cover 
behind  the  cry:  "What  can  I,  just  one  per- 
son, do?" 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Graham  A.  Harden  stood  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  proved  what  "just  one  person" 
could  do.  He  continued  to  fight  when  others 
were  retreating;  he  stood  firm  while  his  con- 
temporaries were  compromising  not  merely 
the  principles  of  America,  but  her  security 
and  stability  as  well. 

Hap  Harden  understood  the  miracle  of 
America.  He  took  pride  in  a  nation  that  had 
been  built  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  sugar- 
coated  gimmickry  of  federal  aid  and  federal 
regimentation.  He  warned  the  country  that 
It  was  being  urged  to  sell  Its  soul  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  But  America  was  too  busy  to 
listen;  she  was  out  In  the  backyard  cooking 
hamburgers  on  the  grill. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  his  coun- 
try's survival  as  a  free  nation.  Hap  Harden 
unhesitatingly  found  the  answer  in  the 
warnings  of  our  founding  fathers.  He  sought 
no  popularity  with  the  mobs  demanding 
something  for  nothing.  He  had  learned  the 
meaning  and  the  Ingredients,  and  the  fiavor, 
of  liberty.  He  was  mindful  of  the  agony  out 
of  which  It  had  been  wrought.  So  the  truth, 
which  has  tormented  men  as  long  ago  as 
Pontius  Pilate  and  as  recently  as  this  morn- 
ing's news,  was  no  burden  to  Mr.  Barden.  To 
the  contrary,  his  principles  were  fastened 
upon  It,  and  he  rejected  the  kind  of  poUtlcs 
that  hides  behind  the  mask  of  phony  prom- 
ises and  political  subterfuge. 

That  Is  why  it  fell  the  lot  of  Hap  Barden 
to  hold  back,  almost  slnglehandedly,  the 
flood  of  federal  controls  that  finally  burst 
upon  our  schools  and  Industries  and  social 
relationships.  Had  It  not  been  for  him,  the 
tide  would  have  rolled  in  upon  \is  at  least 
ten  years  earlier.  But  he  stood  firm.  As 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Lalsor  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
he  served  as  a  powerful  roadblock  against 
constant  proposals  of  federal  Intrtislon  Into 
the  lives  and  affairs  of  the  people  and  their 
local  governments. 

For  this  he  was  reviled  and  scorned  and 
threatened.  He  was  a  target  for  defeat  In 
election  after  election.  But  It  Is  a  credit  to 
a  sort  of  sixth  sense  of  the  people  of  his 
district  that  they  realized,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  that  they  were  being  repre- 
sented by  a  greatness  of  spirit  in  the  Con- 
gress. So  they  kept  him  there  until  1960 
when  the  Infirmities  of  the  passage  of  time 
commanded  that  he  retire. 

So  he  came  home  to  his  pleasant  abode 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  near  New  Bern. 
On  Sunday  morning,  he  slipped  away  Into 
an  eternity  which  is  l>ound  to  be  enlivened 
by  his  good  humor  and  his  stout  spirit. 

His  departxire  emphaslzps  an  even  more 
startling  contrast  between  Hap  Barden's 
sound  principles  and  the  frustrations  of  the 
men  who  now  control  the  Congress  where 
for  so  long  he  so  wisely  exercised  his  con- 
siderable powers.  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Barden  In  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  has  fi- 
nally fallen  victim  to  his  own  arrogance  and 
Improprieties.  The  greed  and  corruption, 
about  which  Hap  Barden  so  often  warned, 
have  left  both  the  Congress  and  the  iK)uutry 
In  sad  disarray.  The  nation  needs  to  face  up 
to  the  truth  that  guided  Hap  Barden's  ca- 
reer. 

But  he  Is  gone.  Maybe  his  taking  leave  of 
us  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  rest  of  us 
that  honest  men  need  never  fear  ihe  truth. 
It  Is  not  always  easy,  of  course,  to  turn  one's 


back  on  exjjedlence  and  compromise.  But 
there  is  no  other  way  to  fashion  a  life  of 
honor.  The  legacy  that  Hap  Barden  has  left 
to  us  Is  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
to  follow  him  who  will  seek,  as  he  did,  to 
rekindle  the  principles  of  truth  and  the 
courage  of  convictions  from  which  America 
was  fashioned  in  the  first  place.  Without 
them,  the  very  survival  of  the  nation  Is  In 
peril. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
EXPENSES  INCURRED  IN  PRO- 
VIDING HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  higher  education. 
This  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  relief 
of  the  middle-income  family.  That  Is, 
the  households  made  up  of  the  average, 
hard-working  men  and  women  whose 
sole  income  is  in  fully  taxable  salary. 
These  families  make  up  62  percent  of 
our  population  and  for  the  vast  majority 
of  them  no  means  of  financial  assistance 
for  education  is  readily  available. 

Furthermore,  today  there  are  thou- 
sands of  students  who  are  working  part- 
time  or  sometimes  full-time  jobs  to  put 
themselves  through  school.  Yet  there 
is  no  tax  relief  for  their  highest  expenses. 
Since  this  tax  credit  would  be  granted  to 
any  taxpayer  who  carries  the  expenses 
of  higher  education,  the  student  or  his 
spouse  would  also  be  entitled  to  its 
benefit. 

We  have  attempted  in  previous  years 
to  pass  this  legislation,  but  it  has  met 
with  significant  opposition  from  certain 
areas.  We  have  argued  that  this  credit 
Is  analogous  to  the  deduction  that  is  per- 
mitted for  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
buttal has  been  that  medical  expenses 
are  sudden  and  unexpected  while  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  can  be  pro- 
gramed over  a  period  of  years.  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  expense  of  higher 
education  is  also  very  probably  the  sec- 
ond highest  expenditure  for  a  family, 
following  only  the  purchase  of  their 
home.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  this  home  is  deduct- 
ible and  the  deduction  is  applicable 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
Surely  we  can  use  the  same  logic  to  per- 
suade our  critics  of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  scholarships, 
workshops,  and  loan  programs  must  still 
be  available  for  needy  students.  This 
bill  Is  not  Intended  as  a  substitute  for 
these  resources.  It  makes  available  a 
resource  to  a  sector  that  previously  had 
none. 

Businessmen  and  farmers  who  choose 
to  invest  in  their  future  production  are 
able  to  do  so  with  the  benefit  of  a  tax 
break.  What  better  investment  is  there 
than  the  increased  education  of  our 
citizens?  This  returns  a  profit  not  only 
to  the  Individual  but  the  entire  Nation. 
The  educational  assistance  provisions  of 
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the  GI  bills  have  proved  that  such 
Investment  provides  abundant  r^ums. 
This  is  practical  and  needed  laglsla- 
tlon.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  no 
delays  In  its  enactment. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE 
XVni  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITTJACT 
TO  PERMIT  PAYMENT  TO  INLtlVlD- 
UAL  BENEFICIARIES  OF  CHAtlGES 
BY  PHYSICIANS  AND  OTHERS  UN- 
DER SUPPLEMENTARY  MElt)ICAL 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit payment  to  the  individual  bene  ficiary 
of  the  charges  made  by  physicians  and 
other  persons  providing  services  cjvered 
by  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  prior  to  payment  by  the  bene- 
ficiary for  the  services  involved.  This 
legislation  is  vitally  important  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries  who  do  not  hai^e  the 
funds  required  to  advance  payments  for 
medical  services  to  those  doctors  who 
decline  medicare  assignments. 

At  present  where  payment  unddr  title 
XVIII,  part  B,  is  on  a  charge  basii,  pay- 
ment will  be  made  "on  the  basife  of  a 
receipt  of  bill,  or  the  basis  bf  an 
assignment." 

The  medicare  patient  does  not  inder- 
stand  the  problem  which  occursi  when 
his  doctor  refuses  to  accept  a  medicare 
assignment.  He  does  not  understand 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  must 
pay  the  entire  bill  and  then  file  a  medi- 
care claim  for  reimbursement  fcr  that 
portion  of  the  expense  covered  by  medi- 
care. Often  the  patient  does  nob  have 
the  financial  means  to  pay  the  ent:  re  bill. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  i>atient 
should  not  be  made  the  victim  in  the 
Ideological  dispute  between  the  doctor 
and  the  Government.  If  the  patient  can 
file  for  his  entitlement  with  an  inpaid 
bill,  he  can  pay  the  entire  amount  when 
he  receives  the  medicare  portioni  The 
dignity  of  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
will  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  oif  both. 

This  proposed  change  in  the  liw  will 
permit  medicare  patients  to  ^receive 
medical  services  from  the  doctor  (if  their 
choice  without  prepayment  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  represented  by  thq  medl- 
care  entitlement. 


SECRET  SUBSIDIZING  OP  NATIONAL 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  BYt  CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE  AGEl^CY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  Hou$e  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  rinarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matller. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objedtlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
been  secretly  subsidizing  the  Nlational 
Student  Association  once  more  i  proves 
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the  great  need  for  thorough  congres- 
sional oversight  of  this  Agency.  The  CIA 
has  done  a  disservice  to  a  generation  of 
American  students. 

At  this  very  moment  students  of  the 
National  Student  Association  are  fran- 
tically writing  letters  to  student  leaders 
all  over  the  world  trying  to  explain  the 
CIA  subsidy.  What  can  they  say  to  their 
colleagues  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America?  Most  of  these  students  did 
not  know  of  the  CIA  participation  in 
their  affairs  and  no  doubt  would  not 
have  been  involved  in  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  if  they  had.  But  will 
the  plea  of  innocence  be  enough? 

One  can  only  imagine  the  disillusion- 
ment that  students  abroad  will  suffer 
from  this  exposure.  What  about  our  own 
students?  At  a  time  when  more  and 
more  young  people  are  becoming  alien- 
ated from  American  politics,  the  idea  of 
the  CIA  covertly  paying  bills  for  the 
country's  largest  student  organization 
can  only  accelerate  this  unhappy 
process.  And  what  about  us — the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people?  We, 
too,  have  been  uninformed.  We,  too, 
must  plead  innocence,  for  the  CIA  is  an 
Agency  of  Government  over  which  we 
as  a  body  do  not  have  control.  We  are 
not  presented  with  the  CIA  budget;  we 
cannot  inquire  into  its  policies.  In  fact, 
the  CIA  at  times  operates  as  a  secret 
government. 

Today  we  know  about  its  Incursion  into 
the  National  Student  Association;  to- 
morrow we  may  find  that  the  hidden 
hand  of  the  CIA  has  reached  into  other 
private  organizations.  We  already  know 
that  the  CIA  channeled  funds  to  NSA 
through  an  organization  called  the  Inde- 
pendence Foundation  of  Boston.  What 
other  organizations  have  received  or  are 
receiving  CIA  funds?  James  Reston  in 
today's  New  York  Times  states  that  the 
NSA  disclosure  "places  in  jeopardy  CIA 
programs  to  anti-Communist  publica- 
tions, radio  and  television  stations,  and 
labor  unions."  Under  what  authority  is 
the  CIA  providing  funds  to  domestic  or- 
ganizations such  as  these?  The  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  certainly  does 
not  give  the  CIA  a  clear  mandate  for 
domestic  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  effectively  to  oversee  the  CIA. 
Congress  has  the  clear  responsibility  to 
oversee  the  CIA  as  it  does  other  agencies. 
In  order  to  perform  that  function  most 
effectively,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Information  and  Intelligence  must  be  es- 
tablished as  soon  as  possible. 

Today  I  have  again  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  such  a  committee.  Since 
1961  I  have  urged  this  action.  At  that 
time  the  public  was  aroused  by  the  CIA's 
involvement  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  held  hearings 
on  this  issue  on  May  25,  1961,  and  again 
on  April  8  and  9,  1964.  Each  time  I 
testified  In  support  of  bills  I  had  intro- 
duced, as  did  other  Members  of  the 
House.  Unfortunately,  on  neither  oc- 
casion was  a  rule  reported.  Now  I  hope 
that  the  latest  revelation  of  the  CIA's 
secret  activity  will  convince  the  House 
that  a  watchdog  committee  is  essential. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate  and  seven 
Members  of  the  House.  The  committee 
would  study — 


First,  the  activities  of  each  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  agency  of  the 
United  States ; 

Second,  the  problems  relating  to  the 
foreign  information  and  intelligence  pro- 
grams; and 

Third,  the  problems  relating  to  the 
gathering  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  national  security  and 
its  coordination  and  utilization  by  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States. 

The  secret  arrangement  between  the 
CIA  and  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion should  make  us  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  quick  passage  of  this  bill.  Yesterday 
eight  Congressmen  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  concerning  this  matter  and 
raised  several  questions.  The  answers 
to  these  questions,  under  our  democratic 
system,  should  have  been  known  to  the 
Congress  through  the  traditional  legisla- 
tive process.  I  will  include  the  letter  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  The  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  concerning  the 
CIA  are  not  known.  It  is  time  to  set 
up  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
formation and  Intelligence  and  end  this 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent follows: 

Febrttaht  14,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  were  appalled  to 
learn  today  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  subsidizing  the  National 
Student  Association  ror  more  than  a  decade. 
That  policy  has  undercut  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  those  In  a  democracy  who 
deserve  particularly  to  be  independent  and 
free.  It  represents  an  unconscionable  exten- 
sion of  power  by  an  agency  of  government 
over  Institutions  outside  Its  jurisdiction.  It 
involves  the  complicity  of  so-called  inde- 
pendent foundations.  It  raises  again  basic 
questions  concerning  the  adequacy  of  over- 
sight of  the  CIA. 

This  disclosure  leads  us  and  many  others  . 
here  and  abroad  to  believe  that  the  CrA  can 
be  as  much  a  threat  to  American  as  to  for- 
eign democratic  Institutions. 

We  beUeve  that  the  program  requires  Im- 
mediate investigation  at  the  highest  level. 
To  what  extent  did  this  policy  constitute  an 
Internal  security  function  for  the  CIA  in 
contradiction  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947?  What  conditions  were  laid  down 
for  the  subsidy?  Have  officials  of  the  NSA 
been  granted  special  treatment,  including 
draft  deferments,  not  available  to  all  other 
student  organizations?  Are  there  any  other 
student  organizations  with  similar  relations 
with  the  CIA?  Has  the  NSA-CIA  relation- 
ship been  effectively  severed? 

The  question  also  arises  whether  the  CIA 
Is  implicated  in  other  supposedly  independ- 
ent domestic  organizations.  And  what  effec- 
tive limits  are  placed  on  CIA  subsidy  of  any 
domestic  institution? 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  then,  has 
compromised  and  corrupted  the  largest  stu- 
dent organization  In  the  largest  democracy 
In  the  world.  It  has  willfully  involved  in- 
experienced young  men  and  women  In  that 
action,  and  thus  has  surely  aUenated  further 
the  best  elements  of  American  youth. 

In  allowing  this  to  happen,  the  American 
government  owes  an  apology  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and,  more  ImporUmt,  to  an 
American  generation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.). 

Phiixip  Burton  (Calif.). 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mlcb.) . 

John  G.  Dow  (N.Y.). 

Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  (Wis.) . 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) . 

WuxiAM  P.  Ryan  (N.Y.). 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM  FOR 
1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  state  my  support  again  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  end  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  housing.  The  President 
believed  that  such  legislation  was  called 
for  last  year,  and  he  proposed  it.  A 
majority  of  tliis  House  agreed,  and  passed 
a  bill  including  a  title  on  fair  housing. 
The  1966  bill  died  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
President  considers  the  issue  too  im- 
portant, and  too  pressing,  to  accept  de- 
feat. I  ask  this  House  to  lend  its  sup- 
port, too,  in  a  second  major  effort  to 
bring  justice  to  all  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  every  man  here  has 
heard  it  said  that  "we  are  going  too  fast 
in  civil  rights" — that  Negroes  "have  been 
given  enough  for  awhile" — that  "the 
country  deserves  a  rest  from  agitation." 
But  words  such  as  "too  fast,"  "enough," 
or  "a  rest"  imply  that  we  are  far  enough 
ahead  in  the  race  to  rim  easier  for  awhile, 
or  even  to  stop.  The  truth  is  to  the  con- 
trary. 

More  Negro  children  are  in  segregated 
schools  today  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history  and,  unless  we  take  new 
steps  to  counteract  the  trend,  more  will 
be  in  segregated  schools  next  year  than 
are  today.  The  reason  is  that  housing 
segregation  patterns  in  large  cities  are 
becoming  so  hardened  and  widespread 
that  neighborhood  schools,  whether  le- 
gally segregated  or  not,  are  in  fact  be- 
coming as  imif  ormly  of  one  color  as  their 
neighborhoods. 

Thus,  our  failure  to  move  ahead  to 
fight  inequality  in  housing  Is  aggravat- 
ing the  inequality  in  our  schools.  And 
segregation  in  housing  also  contributes 
importantly  to  Inequality  of  employment. 
Negro  workers  frequently  cannot  find  de- 
cent homes,  or  any  homes  at  all,  near 
to  places  of  employment  where  they 
might  work. 

Until  all  Americans  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  decent  home,  and 
to  raise  their  children  there,  our  Nation 
will  continue  to  fall  short  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

I  urge  us  all  to  join  the  President  in 
attacking  the  last  major  bulwark  of  big- 
otry— housing.  Let  us  give  his  civil 
rights  proposals  our  earliest  considera- 
tion and  approval. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT   OF    1965   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  imdertakings  to 
which  Congress  committed  itself  is  the 
program  to  bring  economic  self-sufa- 


ciency  to  the  Appalachian  region.  What 
has  been  done  toward  that  end  thus  far 
has  been  a  good  beginning. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fearful  we  have 
been  trying  to  solve  a  large  problem  with 
small  means.  Unless  we  act  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  meet  a  huge  task,  we  will 
be  wasting  what  money  we  already  have 
spent  on  this  area. 

We  need  to  build  roads — four-lane  and 
six-lane  roads — to  open  this  area  not 
only  to  the  tourist  trade  but  to  make  it 
accessible  for  industry.  We  need  sewer 
systems  and  water  systems  so  that  the 
communities  of  Appalachia  can  build  col- 
lege dormitories,  resort  hotels,  and 
factories. 

We  need  to  provide  hospitals  and 
health  centers. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
sums  much  larger  than  those  contained 
in  the  measure  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  am  going  on  the  assumption  that 
Mr.  Fallon's  measure  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  administration  on 
Appalachia. 

The  Fallon  bill  and  my  bill  agree  on 
the  number  of  miles  of  road  that  should 
be  built  in  Appalachia — 2,700  miles — 
which  is  350  more  than  was  authorized  in 
the  1965  act.  Both  bills  call  for  1,000 
miles  of  access  roads. 

But  whereas  the  Fallon  bill  would  have 
the  Appalachian  Commission  spend 
$1,015  million  on  highways  over  a  4-year 
period,  my  measure  calls  for  $942  million 
more  than  that  in  the  same  period,  a 
total  of  $1,957  million.  The  additional 
money  in  my  bill  would  go  principally  to 
four-laning  or  six-laning  up  to  2,000 
miles  of  highways. 

My  thought  is  that,  unless  we  go  beyond 
two-lane  roads,  we  will  be  building,  not 
for  the  present,  not  for  the  future,  but 
for  the  past. 

For  projects  other  than  highways,  my 
measure  calls  for  expenditures  over  a 
2-year  period  that  would  be  $762,350,000 
larger  than  provided  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.  Mr.  Fallon  asks  for  $263,150,- 
000  in  2  years.    I  ask  for  $1,025,500,000. 

As  an  example  of  how  my  bill  differs 
from  Mr.  Fallon's,  I  cite  the  provision 
for  sewage  systems  and  water  systems. 
The  1965  law  called  for  $6  million  in  2 
years.  Mr.  Fallon's  bill  asks  the  same 
amount  for  the  next  2  years.  My  bill 
would  have  the  Appalachian  Commission 
spend  $100  million  in  2  years  on  sewer 
systems  and  water  systems. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  amount 
of  money  involved  is  the  difference  in 
what  my  bill  would  do  and  what  the 
present  law  and  the  administration  bill 
contemplate.  The  1965  act  and  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  spend  money  on  water  and 
sewer  systems  only  as  part  of  an  anti- 
pollution problem.  If  the  Appalachian 
Commission  wanted  to  lay  a  pipeline 
to  carry  sewage  away  from  a  community 
into  the  ocean,  it  could  not  do  so  under 
present  law  or  Mr.  Fallon's  proposals. 

By  contrast,  my  bill  would  let  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  provide  commu- 
nities with  money  to  build,  to  recon- 
struct, or  to  repair  sewer  systems  and 
water  systems.    In  other  words,  it  would 


bring  sanitary  conditions  and  nmning 
water  to  parts  of  Appalachia  wtiich  have 
no  other  way  to  obtain  them.  It  would 
make  possible  the  introduction  of  indus- 
try into  areas  which  have  a  surplus  sup- 
ply of  labor  which  could  be  trained 
readily. 

Another  great  need  which  my  bill  seeks 
to  meet,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  provision  of 
adequate  hospital  and  health  facilities. 
The  law  we  passed  in  1965  provided  $41 
million  for  such  purposes;  I  propose 
that  we  authorize,  during  the  next  2 
years,  the  expenditure  of  $600  million  for 
construction  and  operation  of  such  insti- 
tutions, with  a  ceiling  of  $100  million  to 
be  spent  on  operation. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
hospitals  and  health  centers,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  both  my  bill  and  the  one 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fallon,  would  permit 
the  Appalachian  Commission  to  spend 
its  funds  on  hospitals  which  had  not 
been  built  with  funds  obtained  from  the 
Commission.  Thus,  the  Commission 
could  make  up  the  deficits,  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  cost,  for  hospitals  already 
in  existence,  during  the  next  2  years. 
For  the  following  3  years,  operating 
grants  to  the  institutions  could  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  costs. 

Another  difference  in  my  bill  and  Mr. 
Fallon's  is  on  the  subject  of  erosion 
control.  The  administration  measure 
asks  $17,  million;  I  ask  $50  million. 

To  repair  what  strip  mining  has  done 
to  the  face  of  the  earth  in  many  parts 
of  Appalachia,  the  present  law  provides 
$36,500,000.  Mr.  Fallon  asks  $39,150,- 
000 .    I  seek  $50  million. 

A  further  difference  is  that  my  bill 
would  repeal  the  current  provision  which 
allows  the  Commission  to  pay  for  putting 
out  underground  fires  only  on  public 
land.  My  measure  would  allow  putting 
out  such  fires  wherever  they  occur. 

For  water  resources,  present  law  pro- 
vides $5  million.  The  Fallon  bill  cuts 
the  sum  to  $2  million.  I  ask  for  $25 
million. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia  than  having  trained 
people  to  hold  the  jobs  in  the  Industries 
which  we  hope  will  be  attracted  to  the 
region.  For  that  reason,  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  vocational  education. 

Present  law  provides  $16  million  for 
vocational  schools.  Mr.  Fallon's  bill 
calls  for  $18  million.  I  ask  that  $35  mil- 
lion be  spent  during  the  2  years  for  this 
important  undertaking. 

Another  important  item  in  both  Ap- 
palachian bills  is  the  one  covering  sup- 
plemental grants-in-aid  for  a  number 
of  worthwhile  projects  such  as  airports, 
water  pollution  work,  watershed  protec- 
tion, and  health  services. 

For  those  purposes,  present  law  au- 
thorizes $90  milUon.  The  administra- 
tion bill  again  calls  for  $90  million  for  2 
years.  I  ask  $150  million  for  the  same 
period. 


RECREATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tfrom 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speakerl  on 
January  16.  1967.  I  inserted  in  thefREC- 
ORD  two  statements  of  Mr.  John  "Jack" 
Buchanan,  of  Del  Norte,  Colo.,  expound- 
ing his  views  with  respect  to  wild*ness 
preservation  In  the  light  of  natjional 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation  genially. 
I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  t0  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  recent  at^ess 
to  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  section 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  by 
Mr  Roger  P.  Hansen,  executive  disector 
of  the  Colorado  Open  Space  Foundlition, 
with  headquarters  in  Denver.  Mr.  pan- 
sen  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  whbt  he 
and  many  others  refer  to  as  "qualilfer  en- 
vironment" and  of  preserving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  public  to  enjoy 
wilderness  environments  with  ad  few 
distractions  as  possible.  On  Janua^-y  16, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commended  Mr.  Buthan- 
ans  statements  to  the  Members  df  the 
House  for  their  consideration.  [  am 
glad  to  do  the  same  today  foi  Mr. 
Hansen's  thoughtful  statement,  n-hich 
follows: 

Recreational  Consekvation  and  the  ?ubuc 
Lands 
(By  Roger  P.  Hansen) 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  Governor's  representatives,  dated 
September  12.  1966,  Milton  Pearl  state  1  that 
an  Issue  to  be  discussed  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion was:  "Importance  or  lack  of  Importance 
of  consumptive  use  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  future  public  land  policy."  Recre- 
ational conservationists  represent  the  largest 
single  non-consumptive  use  of  the  public 
lands.  The  very  fact  that  outdoor  recrea- 
tion open  space,  wilderness  and  4^tural 
beauty  USE  of  the  public  lands  U  non- 
consumptive  does  not  mean  It  Is  non- 
economic.  Rather.  It  gives  such  v  se  an 
additional  economic  dimension.  Here  Is  a 
use  of  public  lands  which,  unlike  traditional 
consumptive  uses  of  mining,  grazlxg  and 
timber  harvesting,  produces  an  economic 
value  with  minimal  consumption.  Outdoor 
recreation  use,  applying  the  term  In  Its 
broadest  definition.  Is  a  sort  of  "pei  petual 
use"  which,  with  proper  managemert,  will 
Increase  and  not  diminish  the  economic 
product. 

The  economic  Impact  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, open  space,  scenic  resources  and  leisure 
time  Is  a  subject  that  has  been  conildered 
only  recently  In  discussing  publU  land 
policies.  When  it  has  been  considered.  It 
has  been  limited  to  a  rather  narrow  cham- 
ber-of-commercc-type  measuring  of  motel 
spaces  rented,  water  skis  sold  and  sale  s  taxes 
coUected.  What  I  am  discussing  hire  In- 
cludes tourism  and  mass  recreation  i  i  their 
usual  manifestations  but  It  goes  much  be- 
yond that.  It  concerns  the  broad(  r  eco- 
nomics of  malnuining  a  quality  environ- 
ment: the  economics  of  preserving  sc«  nlc  re- 
sources, not  merely  to  attract  tourls  s  with 
Kodat  Instamatlcs  but  to  make  the  nation 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live:  the  economics 
of  open  space  and  natural  beauty  thai  main- 
tains the  spiritual  and  mental  health  of  the 
nation. 

The  reason  It  Is  so  Important  for  th  e  Pub- 
lic Land  Iaw  Review  Commission  to  wrestle 
with  these  economic  concepts,  even  ir  econ- 
omists have  neglected  to  consider  thsm  be- 
fore. l8  because  of  a  faulty  premise  glvi  sn  wide 
circulation.  The  premise  Is:  that  consump- 
tive or  "harvesting"  uses  of  the  publl^  lands, 
e.g..  mining,  tlmbertna  and  grazing,  fare  the 


"economic  uses"  of  public  lands,  while  rec- 
reation-open space-natural  beauty  Is  some 
type  of  non-use;  that  if  these  uses  have  any 
economic  value.  It  Is  so  hard  to  measure  as  to 
be  valueless. 

At  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  PLLRC. 
Judge  William  Burnett  outlined  some  eco- 
nomic implications  of  outdoor  recreation, 
leisure  time  and  open  space.  He  said:  "Many 
people  seem  to  have  the  mistaken  belief  that 
there  Is  an  inherent  conflict  between  main- 
taining a  quality  enviTonment  and  fostering 
economic  growth;  that  we  must  choose  be- 
tween beauty  and  bankruptcy  on  one  hand, 
or  ugliness  and  progress  on  the  other.  Some 
are  convinced  that  the  degradation  of  our 
landscape  and  the  rape  of  our  natural  and 
scenic  resources  must  be  overlooked  In  favor 
of  profits,  tax  receipts  and  what's  good  for 
business.  But  conservation  Is  not  merely  a 
concern  of  indolent  dreamers  with  Intangible 
values,  like  beauty  and  order,  that  have  no 
place  m  the  real  world  of  machines  and  pro- 
duction. It  Is  also  vitally  concerned  with 
Income  and  jobs.  There  Is  business  In 
beauty,  economics  In  open  space,  as  Col- 
orado's $600-mllllon-dollar-a-year  tourist 
and  recreation  business  attests.  This 
figuie — which  I  am  conndent  more  facts 
would  disclose  Is  extremely  low — Is  the 
equivalent  of  30,000  workers  making  $7,500  a 
year." 

There  Is  another  "blind  spot"  that  gen- 
erally occurs  In  respect  to  the  economic  Im- 
pact. This  is  the  "payment  In  lieu  of  taxes" 
argument.  It  U  significant  that  this  argu- 
ment receives  Its  greatest  Impetus  when  out- 
door recreation  uses  are  considered.  If  public 
land  Is  "used"  for  grazing,  timbering  or  min- 
ing, very  little  is  said  about  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes — It  Is  assumed  these  uses  add  Income 
and  tax  base.  But  the  minute  a  proposal  Is 
made  to  establish  a  national  park  or  recrea- 
tion area,  local  counties  start  demanding 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  answers  to  these 
questions:  What  Is  the  effect  of  a  major  rec- 
reation area  on  the  local  tax  base?  What 
new  Income,  to  a  local  area  Is  derived  from 
outdoor  recreation  as  compared  with  con- 
sumptive uses  of  land?  What  is  the  com- 
parison between  local  taxes  derived  from  re- 
sorts, small  businesses,  seasonal  homes,  etc., 
as  compared  with  local  taxes  derived  from 
consumptive  land  uses? 

Assuming,  then,  that  recreation,  scenic 
beauty  and  open  space  do  have  economic  as 
well  as  esthetic,  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
let  us  examine  some  specific  recreational 
conservation    viewpoints : 

1.  "Multiple  use"  must  be  defined  in  non- 
consumptive  as  well  as  consumptive  terms. 
Unfortunately,  the  concept  of  "multiple 
use."  which  should  broaden  the  implications 
of  public  land  use,  has  served  only  to  nar- 
row it — again  to  grazing,  mining,  timber 
and  other  consumptive  uses.  The  record  of 
the  Alaska  PLLRC  meetings  contains  this 
observation:  "Poster  true  multiple  use. 
Classify  for  restricted  use  carefully."  To 
many  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  mul- 
tiple use,  a  "restricted  use"  means  outdoor 
recreation.  But  multiple  use  cannot  mean 
simply  the  grazing  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
or  the  harvesting  of  spruce,  fir  and  pine. 
Nor  can  "multiple  use"  Intelligently  mean  all 
uses  on  all  lands  at  all  times. 

An  excellent  definition  of  multiple  use 
Is  contained  in  Section  2310.0-5(o)  of  the 
rules  promulgated  to  Implement  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964.  It 
states  In  part:  "'Multiple  use'  means  the 
management  of  the  various  surface  and  sub- 
surface resources  so  that  they  are  utilized 
In  the  combination  that  will  best  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  American 
people;  .  .  .  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  varloiis  resources  .  .  . 
with  consideration  being  given  to  the  relative 
values  .  .  .  and  not  necessarily  the  combiiux- 
tion  of  uses  that  uHll  give  the  greatest  dollar 


return  or  the  greatest  unit  of  output." 
(Emphasis  added.)  However,  I  would  re- 
Iterate  that  under  certain  conditions  a  non- 
consumptive  use  will  give  the  greatest  dollar 
return. 

It  seema  that  many  public  land  users  have 
forgotten  the  BLM  rules,  if  they  were  ever 
aware  of  them.  The  Colorado  Open  Space 
Coordinating  Council  supported  these  rules 
virtually  in  their  entirety  at  a  public  hearing 
In  Grand  Junction,  Colorado  on  April  16, 
1965.  Having  attended  that  hearing,  I  recall 
that  opposition  to  the  rulee  came  from  those 
opposed  to  the  classification  sections  which 
recognized  "fish  and  wildlife  development 
and  utilization,"  "outdoor  recreation,"  "wil- 
derness," and  "preservation  of  public  values" 
as  legitimate  uses  of  public  lands.  Many 
of  these  same  people  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported real  (I.e.,  consumptive)  multiple  use, 
such  as  "domestic  livestock  grazing,"  "in- 
dustrial development,"  "mineral  produc- 
tion," "occupancy."  and  "timber  produc- 
tion." SomeUmes  I  feel  like  asking  the 
question:  "Will  the  real  proponents  of  mul- 
tiple use  please  stand  up?" 

Certainly,  any  use  of  the  public  lands, 
recreational  or  consimnptlve.  must  consider 
a  number  of  criteria:  economic  necessity; 
economic  gain;  economic  detriment;  ecolog- 
ical effects  on  the  region;  physical  character- 
istics such  as  climate,  mlcro-cllmate,  vege- 
tation, soil  structure,  water  resources  and 
topography;  Intensity  of  use  that  Is  com- 
patible with  other  usee;  types  of  uses  that 
destroy  the  land  for  other  uses;  and  capa- 
bility of  land  to  "restore"  Itself  or  be  re- 
stored artificially  following  certain  types  of 
uses. 

2.  Outdoor   recreation   use   of    the   public 
lands  must  be  considered  in  both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  terms.     In   the  main, 
"multiple  recreation  use"  problems  occur  be- 
cause of  a  basic  conflict  between  outdoor  rec- 
reation   philosophies — the   conflict    between 
quantity  and  quality.    The  tendency  of  far 
too  many  federal,   state  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  Is  to  define  outdoor  recrea- 
tion only  in  quantitative  or  "mass  recreation" 
terms.     This  has  been   dramatized  recently 
by    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation's    claim 
that  dams  and  reservoirs  In  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  would  provide  recreation 
opportunity  for  millions  of  water  skiers,  com- 
pared to  a  handful  of  hardy  boaters  who  now 
enjoy  the  stretch   between  Lees  Ferry  and 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs.     This  mass-production. 
TV-rating  type  of  outdoor  recreation  philos- 
ophy Is  prevalent  In  too  much  outdoor  rec- 
reation thinking  today.    Studies  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion (ORRRC)  established  conclusively  that 
Americans  demand  and  need  a  wide  variety 
of  outdoor  recreation  experience.    The  Lake 
Powells  have  their  place,  but  so  do  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Parks  and  the  Maroon 
Bells-SnowmMS  Wilderness  Areas.    Like  res- 
taurants, recreation  experiences  range  from 
the  drlve-ln  hamburger  joint  to  the  quality 
super  club.    To  believe  that  even  most  rec- 
reation appetltles  can  be  satisfied  by  larger 
reservoirs,  noisier  boat  marinas  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  ski  rental  concessions  Is  ridic- 
ulous and  Irresponsible  over  simplification. 
Outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties must  be  looked  on  as  a  whole  recreation 
system,  which  Includes  Intensely  developed 
blg-clty  neighborhood  parks,  clty-wlde  parks, 
regional   parks,   state   parks   and   recreation 
areas,   national   forests,   national   parks  and 
monuments  and  wilderness  areas.    Each  com- 
ponent of  the  outdoor  recreation  system  ful- 
fills a  specific  recreation  function. 

3.  Non-economic  values  of  the  public  lands 
are  a  vital  contribution  to  American  society 
and  culture.  It  Is  a  gross  error  to  fall  to  take 
Into  account  the  economic  Impact  of  outdoor 
recreation,  natural  beauty  and  open  space 
simply  because  that  impact  Is  often  hard  to 
measure.  But  It  Is  Just  as  erroneous  to  es- 
tablish values  and  uses  for  the  public  lands 


only  m  economic  terms.  There  are  esthetic, 
educational,  mental,  physical,  psychological 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  public  lands  that 
are  Indeed  Incapable  of  measurement.  The 
propensity  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
our  society  to  dismiss  these  values  as  mean- 
ingless because  they  do  not  succumb  to  the 
cJculator  or  the  sUde  rule  Is  unfortunate. 
To  paraphrase  President  Johnson  In  his  mes- 
sage on  Natiural  Beauty :  a  total  conservation 
must  be  concerned  not  Just  with  man's  wel- 
fare, but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit. 

4  '  All  road  improvement  and  construction 
on  public  lands  should  be  governed  by  precise 
planning  policies  as  related  to  effect  on  the 
land  resource  as  well  as  public  convenience 
ond  necessity.  Other  than  some  types  of 
strip  mining,  road  building  has  more  physi- 
cal impact  on  public  lands  than  any  other 
type  of  land  use.  Yet,  much  road  building 
on  public  lands  by  numerous  federal  agen- 
cies seems  to  be  governed  by  little  If  any 
policy  at  all.  There  are  26,000  miles  of  offi- 
cially designated  roads  on  the  national  for- 
ests m  Colorado — and  probably  an  equal 
mileage  of  "unofficial"  roads  that  have  been 
"created"  on  the  same  lands.  A  jeep  track 
can  be  graded;  then  bladed;  then  graveled; 
then  widened  and  surfaced  Into  a  highway. 
A  supposed  "fringe  benefit"  of  logging  roads 
Is  that  they  fall  under  that  wonderful  catch- 
all category  of  "recreational  access."  But 
access  for  whom,  why  or  for  what  types  of 
recreation  Is  a  question  that  usually  goes 
unasked.  Oui  groups  are  not  against  all 
roads  or  are  we  against  logging  roads,  per  se. 
All  types  of  roads  have  legitimate  and  nec- 
essary uses.  But  Indiscriminate,  unplanned 
and  careless  road  building  Is  Incompatible 
with  many  types  of  outdoor  recreation  vise 
that  do  not  require  vehicular  transportation, 

6.  Routes  or  "use  zones"  for  all  motorized 
vehicles  or  other  craft  on  or  over  the  public 
lands  and  waters  should  be  planned  OTid 
designated  with  regard  to  compatibility  or 
non-compatibility  vHth  other  uses.  One  of 
the  most  dramatic  manifestations  of  prob- 
lems created  by  public  land  use  is  the  greatly 
expanding  use  of  motorized  vehicles  of  nu- 
merous types.  The  unplanned,  indiscrimi- 
nate and  Irresponsible  use  of  motor  vehicles 
or  other  craft  Is  frequently  abusive  to  public 
lands,  waters,  flora,  wildlife  and  scenic  re- 
sources. Legitimate  attention  has  been 
given  to  needs  for  recreational  access  and 
mobility,  as  represented  by  4-wheel  drive 
vehicles,  trail  scooters,  tote  goats,  snowmo- 
biles and  similar  devices.  However,  the  error 
spoken  of  previously — equating  all  recreation 
with  mass  recreation — as  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  vehicular  travel  too  often  dominates 
the  whole  outdoor  recreation  scene.  D.  S. 
Nordwall,  Regional  Forester  in  Denver,  re- 
cently Issued  a  news  release  in  which  he 
stated:  "We  have  definitely  not  overlooked 
the  motorbike  or  trail  scooter  user.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  trails — 98  per  cent.  In  fact — are 
open  to  these  vehicles,"  I  do  not  advocate 
that  Mr,  Nordwall  overlook  the  motorbike. 
I  question  somewhat  the  98  per  cent.  But 
certain  portions  of  public  lands  must  be 
"planned  and  zoned"  for  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  who  employ  non-motorized  foot 
and  horse  travel  as  their  exclusive  means  of 
locomotion  In  recreation  areas.  Their  en- 
tire outdoor  recreation  experience  is  increas- 
ingly Jeopardized  by  the  clatter,  roar,  cough 
and  sputter  of  numerous  land,  water  and  air 
contrivances, 

6.  Disposition  or  reclassification  of  public 
lands  should  provide  for  recreational  access 
to  and  easements  along  rivers,  streams,  lakes 
and  other  water  courses. 

Any  disposition  or  reclassification  of  pub- 
lic lands  should  provide  for  recreational  ac- 
cess to  those  lands  still  retained  in  public 
ownership.  These  statements  are  too  self 
evident  to  merit  detailed  discussion. 

7.  Land  management  laws  and  regulations 
must  be  consistent  uiith  the  Wilderness  Act 
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of  1964  and  uHth  the  establishment  and  per- 
petuation of  a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  Wilderness,  one  of  the  high- 
est manifestations  of  "quality  recreation,"  Is 
the  favorite  target  of  a  mass  recreation  phil- 
osophy that  would  reduce  every  outdoor  ex- 
perience to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
Among  chief  protagonists  of  the  look-only- 
at-past-user-records  theory  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation are  representatives  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry which  opposed  the  Wilderness  Act 
from  the  beginning  and  now  pose  as  con- 
verts, at  least  so  long  as  Wilderness  stays 
within  present  primitive  area  boundaries. 
Timber  sijokesmen  charge  that  wilderness 
advocates  are  a  small  and  skillful  group  of 
propagandists  "rtishlng  headlong  with  mis- 
guided zeal  to  freeze  vast  acreages  In  static 
preservation."  (Congressional  Record — 
House,  January  16,  1967) .  While  time  Is  too 
brief  to  offer  full  rebuttal,  let  me  make  these 
points: 

(1)  The  charge  that  wilderness  Is  a  "lock 
up"  of  resources,  a  preservation  freeze  and 
a  "single-purpose"  use  can  be  denied  within 
the  context  of  the  law  Itself.  Under  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  the  Regulations  pertain- 
ing thereto,  wilderness  has  many  uses:  edu- 
cational, scientific,  historical,  recreational, 
watershed,  grazing  and,  for  19  years,  mineral 
exploration.  How  does  the  prohibition 
against  logging  alone  make  it  "single-pur- 
pose"? Logging,  which  Dr.  Leslie  Pengelly 
of  the  University  of  Montana  School  of  For- 
estry calls  an  "Irreversible"  decision  to  alter 
an  environment,  would  destroy  or  Impair 
many  of  these  multiple  uses  of  wilderness. 

(2)  Americans  who  camp,  picnic,  drive  for 
pleasure,  hunt,  fish,  boat  and  water  ski  are 
hardly  the  "forgotten  people"  as  timber  In- 
dustry spokesmen  would  have  us  believe. 
Mass  recreation  needs  are  not  being  met  but 
they  are  far  from  Ignored  by  governmental 
agencies  who  live  by  the  "mass  recreation" 
doctrine  I  have  just  attacked.  While  figures 
can  be  engineered  to  show  that  only  3%  of 
National  Forest  visitor-days  were  spent  in 
Wilderness  In  1965,  this  does  not  prove  that 
97%  of  Americans  don't  want  a  wilderness 
experience.  Most  of  them  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  opportunity.  If  they  are,  they 
lack  the  background  and  experience  to  take 
advantage  of  it  today.  How  many  Americans 
owned  motorboats  20,  15,  even  10  years  ago? 
How  big  a  "mass  sport"  was  water  skiing  In 
1950,  or  surflng  in  1960?  What  has  the  per 
cent  of  increase  been  In  back-packing,  hik- 
ing, and  scuba  diving  In  the  last  2  or  3  years? 
Skiing,  a  sport  for  a  handful  of  the  healthy- 
wealthy  "nuts"  In  1945,  Is  a  booming  national 
pastime  in  1967.  The  point  Is  simply  this: 
percentages  of  people  using  wilderness  In 
1967— whether  3%,  10%  or  no  %— has  no 
relevance  whatever  to  demand  and  need  for 
wilderness  experience  In  1980,  2000,  2050. 
Americans,  with  ever  Increasing  leisure  time, 
disposable  income  and  educational  attain- 
ment, are  becoming  more  and  more  sophisti- 
cated In  their  recreational  pursuits.  I  pre- 
dict that  by  1970  we  will  be  seeing  wilderness 
user-days  Increase  by  geometric  proportions 
year  after  year.  The  real  danger,  from  a 
resource  management  point  of  view.  Is  not 
m  having  too  much  wilderness.  It  Is  In  hav- 
ing too  little  wilderness,  thereby  destroying 
what  we  have  by  overuse. 

CONCLUSION 

Public  Law  88-606  requires  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations which  will  assure  that  the  pub- 
lic lands  are  retained,  managed  or  disposed 
of  for  the  "maximum  benefit  of  the  general 
public."  Trying  to  determine  what  Is  the 
"maximum  benefit"  Is  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's continuing  search.  While  the  Com- 
mission win  never  find  the  Ideal  and 
universally  accepted  answer  to  this  question. 
Judge  William  Burnett  suggested  some  "prin- 
ciples for  public  lands"  at  the  Denver 
meeting: 


(1)  Resolve  all  public  land  tise  doubts  in 
favor  of  posterity. 

(2)  Manage  all  public  lands  by  methods 
which  are  consistent  with  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  natural  beauty. 

(3)  Retain  and  expand  open  spaces  in  the 
public  domain  to  meet  the  needs  of  future 
generations. 

I  subscribe  to  these  three  principles  for 
the  reason  that  they  tend  to  relate  natural 
resource  development  to  the  development  of 
the  most  Important  resource  of  all — man 
himself. 

Let  the  testament  of  Isaiah  be  a  word  of 
warning  for  us:  "Woe  unto  them  that  lay 
house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  until 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed 
alone  In  the  midst  of  the  earth." 


CLEAN  WATER  IN  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  can  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  the  efforts  he  has  made  to 
purge  this  Nation's  streams,  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  the  curse  of  pollution.  Unani- 
mously, this  House  approved  measures 
to  escalate  the  fight  for  clean  water. 

And,  I  believe,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration can  take  credit  for  its  notable 
efforts  to  wage  war  on  water  pollution. 
In  the  last  2  years  this  war  has  grown 
from  a  minor  skirmish  into  an  all-out 
battle.  Soon  we  will  be  spending  close 
to  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  this  nation- 
wide effort. 

It  is  because  of  the  serious  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  to  this  effort  that  I  was  shocked 
and  distressed  to  learn  that  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government — the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — plans  to  continue 
polluting  Lake  Erie  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  unanimous  and  herculean  efforts  of 
virtually  every  other  arm  of  the  Federal 
Establishment  to  stop  pollution. 

Under  enforcement  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, States  bordering  Lake  Erie  are 
rushing  to  have  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cilities installed  and  in  operation  by  New 
Year's  Day  1970.  But  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  sees  fit  to  dredge  tons 
of  poisonous  pollutants  from  the  Buffalo 
River  and  take  them  out  into  the  middle 
of  Lake  Erie  and  dump  them  there. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
actions,  those  pollutants  would  never 
enter  Lake  Erie:  they  would  be  carried 
down  the  Niagara  River  and  over  Niagara 
Falls  and  into  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  bad 
enough.  The  way  the  corps  does  it,  the 
dredged  material  pollutes  both  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario. 

The  corps  says  it  is  working  on  the  de- 
velopment of  other  methods  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dredged  material  but  that 
these  will  not  be  available  this  year.  I 
believe  they  should  inaugurate  a  crash 
program  today  to  find  another  method 
of  disposal  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not 
again  pollute  Lake  Erie  this  coming 
spring. 
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RICHARD  E.  BYRD  ANTARCTIC 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^,    ^.^     . 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection.  j 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  iFeb- 
ruary  8. 1  introduced  H.R.  5297,  a  tilll  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Richard  E. 
Byrd  Antarctic  Commission  in  the  etecu- 
tive  branch  of  our  Government.  For  a 
decade  or  more  legislation  has  been  sys- 
tematically considered  by  the  Comi$lttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  DUrlng 
the  84th  and  succeeding  Congresses  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation^  and 
my  colleagues,  Representatives  Aspinall, 
HosMER,  Morton,  and  Zablocki— and 
former  colleagues  O'Brien  and  Pillion,  of 
New  York;  Duncan,  of  Oregon;  Engle,  of 
California;  and  Miller,  of  Nebraska^— in- 
troduced biUs  which  would  have  created 
a  commission  where  all  pertinent  scien- 
tific and  historical  information  on  Ant- 
arctica would  be  assembled,  cataloged, 
and  made  available  for  usage.         i 

At  the  present  time,  Informatioa  and 
data  on  Antarctica  that  have  been  com- 
piled by  reams  and  bales  are  In  liberies, 
laboratories,  museimis,  storerooms,  at- 
tics and  cellars,  and  all  over  the  United 
States  and  cannot  possibly  be  uaed  to 
their  fullest  extent.  ' 

Although  the  U.S.  Navy  has  carried 
the  burden  of  exploring  Antarctica,  it 
does  not  have,  nor  should  it  have,  the 
facilities  for  collecting  and  dlssemiaating 
the  scientific  information  needed  in  uti- 
lizing fully  the  resources  of  that  great 
continent.    The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, which  recently  has  been  ha^idling 
most  of  the  research  projects,  through 
contracting  arrangements,  was  npt  es- 
tablished as  an  operating  agency  of  the 
Government  and  thus  far  has  not  been 
able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  In  setting  up 
a  center  for  directing  the  necessary  sci- 
entific and  logistic  operations  relating  to 
our  South  Polar  expeditions.    Tl»e  De- 
partments of  State.  Interior,  Defense, 
and  Commerce  are  all  vitally  interested 
In  Antarctica  but  none   has   adequate 
facilities  or  staff  to  keep  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  the  great  southern  conti- 
nent. .     i.    ...  J 
Of  the  12  nations,  including  the  Umted 
States,  that  are  signatories  to  the  Ant- 
arctica Treaty  of  December  1,  195P,  ours 
is  the  only  one  that  does  not  tave  a 
central  group  or  commission  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  control  of  Its 
Antarctic  activities.    I  strongly  ur|e  that 
Congress  fill  this  vacuum  so  thfat  the 
nation  that  has  done  the  most  In  i^rovid- 
Ing  leadership  in  Antarctica  will  tte  on  a 
par  with  the  other  11  nations  actively 
participating  In  the  affairs  of  the  south- 
ernmost continent.  I 

In  addition  to  filling  this  vacuum .  my 
bill  would  honor  Rear  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd  by  naming  the  Commission  fbr  him. 
It  would  also  provide  a  depository  of  In- 
formation relating  to  Antarctica;  handle 
the  publication  of  such  Infortiatlon, 
plan,  and  support  Antarctic  ope^tlons. 


and  receive  and  use  funds  made  available 
to  it  for  fiirther  engaging  in  polar  re- 
search. I  would  hope  that  my  bill  and 
H  R  727,  an  identical  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  Hosmer,  could  be  given 
favorable  consideration  so  that  the  U.S. 
activities  in  Antarctica  could  continue 
the  progress  made  over  the  past  20  years. 


RESOLUTION  TO  AVOID  LATE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  educators  and  State  and 
local  school  officials  have  been  confronted 
with  a  difficult— in  fact  almost  impos- 
sible— situation  in  preparing  their  budg- 
ets   and    administering    and    planning 
their  educational  programs  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  congressional  appropriations. 
Because  of  this  problem  of  late  funding, 
school   and  college   years  are  far   ad- 
vanced before  money  is  available.     In 
connection  with  programs  ranging  from 
preschool  to  graduate  school  these  funds 
often  are  not  available,  in  fact,  until 
months  after  school  administrators  have 
prepared  their  own  budgets  and  In  some 
cases,  too.  after  the  school  year  has  be- 
gun. '  The  result  is  hasty  and  sometimes 
wasteful  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  I  has- 
ten to  add  the  fault  lies  not  with  these 
educators  nor  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, but  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  situation  can  be  im- 
proved. For  example,  authorization  leg- 
islation for  major  programs  should  be 
for  more  than  1  year,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  a  year  of  advanced  planning  to 
allow  adequate  preparation  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level.  I  think  also 
this  type  of  legislation  should  be  more 
fiexlble  and  not  limited  or  restricted  to 
local  administrative  responsibility. 

But  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  ex- 
pediting appropriation  legislation  for 
Federal  education  programs.  The  record 
shows  numerous  instances  when  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  bills  in  time  so  the 
programs  could  be  properly  implemented. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Interest  of  remedy- 
ing this  imfortunate  delay.  I  am  Joining 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  In  sponsorship  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  provide  for  early  ap- 
propriations for  education.  Our  resolu- 
tion would  set  May  1  of  each  year  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
July  1  as  a  deadline  for  which  all  regu- 
lar funds  must  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. This  resolution  should  be  help- 
ful and  I  am  sure  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  would 
fully  cooperate. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  this 
week: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 


recognizes  that  late  appropriations  of  funds 
for  Federal  educational  programs  create  a 
severe  and  growing  burden  upon  State  and 
local  school  systems  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  Inhibit  adequate  plan- 
ning for  the  wise  and  effective  use  of  such 
funds;  that  In  order  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties educational  oCBclals  must  have  notice 
of  the  avaUablUty  of  Federal  funds  well  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  or 
college  year;  and  that  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  are  hereby  Instructed 
to  report  to  their  respective  bodies  a  bUl  or 
bills,  appropriating,  funds  for  educational  as- 
sistance programs,  not  later  than  May  1  of 
the  year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated. 
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COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT  ENGAG- 
ING IN  BILLBOARD  LOBBYING 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Great  Society  have  what  I  would 
call  billboard  schizophrenia.    The  syn- 
drome is  best  evidenced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  erection  of  political 
billboards  along  Federal-aid  highways  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  drafting  criteria 
aimed  at  eliminating  commercial  outdoor 
advertising  under  the  Highway  Beautl- 
ficatlon  Act.    These  are  the  pictures  of 
advertising  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment   Administration    along    highway 
rights-of-way,  which   location  itself  is 
contrary  to  announced  policy,  prompting 
and  proposing  the  American  people  have 
"more  Jobs  for  America  through  a  part- 
nership of  your  community  and  the  U.S. 
Dei>artment   of   Commerce's   Economic 
Development     Administration.    Signed 
Lyndon    B.    Johnson" — in    large    print 
"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  advertising,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
policy  of  spending  more  of  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  in  erecting  signs  upon 
highway  rights-of-way — which  Is  prob- 
ably Illegal  In  the  first  instance — Is  clear- 
ly schizophrenia,  especially  when  the  ad- 
ministration advises  that  everyone  else 
must  stop  or  control  advertising.  But  It 
Is  perfectly  all  right  for  It  to  do  so. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  In  the  EDA 
newsletter  dated  April  1966,  which,  by 
the  way.  is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  peo- 
ple are  advised  that  these  signs  are  avail- 
able— "come  one.  come  all,  make  use  of 
them  and  the  taxpayers'  money." 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
have  a  substantial  deficit?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  many  people  of  this  great 
country  question  the  wisdom  of  the  sug- 
gested billboard  regulation,  and  beauty 
costing  $385  million,  under  these  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  present  administration,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tlon  Act  of  1965  and  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
The  administration  of  both  of  these  pro- 


grams was  placed  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  the  January  6,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  the  following 
news  item  appeared: 

The  Government  ought  to  make  up  Its 
mind  about  billboards.  With  one  hand  It 
endorses  beautlficatlon  and  with  the  other 
It  erects  aU  over  the  country  huge  bUlboards 
that  say  this:  "More  Jobs  for  America — 
Thru  A  Partnership  of  Toxir  Community  and 
the  V.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Economic 
Development  Administration."  The  bill- 
board also  bears  the  blown-up  signature  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  plus  his  name  In  printed, 
capital  letters. 

Since  both  of  the  programs  Involved  in 
this  news  item  were  launched  by  bills  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  began  an  immediate  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  facts.  What  I 
found  Is  astounding. 

In  April  of  1966,  a  publication  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  that  EDA  "display 
panels"  were  then  available  for  use  on 
construction  sites  of  all  EDA-asslsted 
projects. 

On  Thursday.  December  15,  1966,  the 
Republican  Delta,  a  newspaper  published 
In  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  reported  that 
these  EDA  signs  were  being  erected  "at 
the  highway  entrances  to  the  city.  In- 
stead of  at  construction  sites."  Further 
inquiry  revealed  that  the  city  of  Buck- 
hannon, W.  Va.,  is  bisected  by  U.S.  Route 
33,  by  U.S.  Route  119,  and  by  State  Route 
4.  I  am  Informed  that  U.S.  Route  33  Is 
part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 
U.S.  Route  119  Is  part  of  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system,  while  State 
Route  4  Is  not  on  a  Federal- aid  system. 
The  signs  In  question  have  been  erected 
on  all  of  these  highways.  I  have  before 
me  pictures  of  these  signs  which  my  col- 
leagues are  welcome  to  examine.  Not 
only  are  these  signs  erected  at  locations 
where  they  cannot  be  missed  by  passing 
motorists,  but  It  appears  that  they  may 
be  erected  partially.  If  not  entirely,  upon 
the  right-of-way  of  the  highway. 

Section  131(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  which  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the 
Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965,  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  primary  system  should  be  controlled 
In  order  to  protect  the  public  Investment  in 
such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve   natural  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  my  colleagues 
know,  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  were  made  available  to  pay  the 
cost  of  removing  outdoor  advertising 
signs  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  In- 
terstate Highway  System;  and  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  drafting  criteria  and  stand- 
ards and  preparing  cost  estimates  for 
controlling  outdoor  advertising,  another 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  erecting  outdoor  advertising  signs 
blatantly  political  in  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  be  deeply  concerned  about  this 
situation. 


First,  it  demonstrates  a  complete  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  activities  of 
two  constituent  units  of  the  same  execu- 
tive agency  in  the  administration  of  two 
programs  insisted  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Second,  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
propriety,  if  not  the  legality,  of  expend- 
ing for  advertising  purposes  Federal 
funds  appropriated  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  depressed  areas.  And 
this  is  particularly  true  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  President  has  drastically 
cut  back  the  extremely  important  high- 
way program  to  provide  a  source  from 
which  to  borrow  money  to  finance  Great 
Society  programs,  including  EDA. 

Third,  aside  from  whether  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  can  law- 
fully or  with  propriety  expend  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  general  advertising  of  its 
activities,  certainly  It  was  not  contem- 
plated that  public  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
blatant  political  billboards  such  as  these. 

Fourth,  as  noted  above.  It  appears  that 
the  signs  in  question  are  partially  or  en- 
tirely upon  the  highway  right-of-way. 
Certainly  the  pictures  that  I  have  shown 
clearly  indicate  that  the  billboards  are 
very  close  to  the  paved  portion  of  the 
highway.  For  many  years  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  have  prohibited 
the  erection  of  billboards  or  other  en- 
croachments upon  the  right-of-way  of 
highways  Improved  with  Federal  funds. 
More  important,  it  Is  recognized  that  any 
obstruction  fairly  close  to  the  paved  por- 
tion of  a  highway  is  a  distinct  hazard 
and  can  result  in  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  highway  travelers  who  either 
strike  the  obstruction  or  lose  control  of 
the  vehicle  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  it. 
This  is  particularly  pertinent  in  view  of 
the  fact  that.  Just  a  few  months  ago. 
Congress  enacted  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  a  measure  first  proposed  by 
our  late,  respected  colleague.  Congress- 
man John  Baldwin,  and  later  urged  by 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing are  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  I  have 
been  informed  that  these  signs  have  been 
erected  at  many,  many  other  locations 
in  the  country.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
intend  to  look  more  fully  into  this  mat- 
ter. I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  share  my  belief  that  this 
kind  of  conflict  in  Government  activities 
and  resulting  expenditure  of  substantial 
amounts  of  tax  money  is  a  deplorable 
situation. 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  FREDERICK  DOUG- 
LASS AS  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 
IS  ISSUED 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day   afternoon,   February    14,    1967 — a 


bright,  sunlit  afternoon  In  Washington- 
scores  of  people  from  Government,  pri- 
vate life,  business,  religion,  and  many 
other  walks  of  life  gathered  in  a  small 
brick  church  not  far  from  the  Nation's 
Capitol  to  pay  well-earned  tribute  to  a 
man  bom  150  years  ago  this  week. 

That  man  was  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
son  of  a  slave  who  rose  to  become  a 
statesman,  orator,  and  diplomat  and  a 
hero  of  his  oppressed  people. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  be  at 
Faith  Tabernacle  Church,  almost  In  the 
shadow  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building,  as  the  ceremonies  honoring 
this  great  American  unfolded. 

Almost  since  the  day  I  was  privileged 
to  become  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  worked  to  secure 
appropriate  recognition  for  Douglass 
and  his  work.  Much  of  Douglass' 
greatest  work  was  done  In  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  part  of  which  I  rep- 
resent. For  17  years,  in  issues  of  his 
newspaper,  the  North  Star,  published  in 
Rochester,  he  labored  for  equal  recog- 
nition for  the  Negro. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  I  had  hoped 
to  secure  recognition  for  Douglass  was 
through  the  Issuance  of  a  stamp  bearing 
his  likeness.  As  long  ago  as  August  7, 
1963.  I  introduced  a  bill  urging  the  is- 
suance of  such  a  stamp. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Howard 
Coles,  was  also  present  and  shared  in 
the  recognition  of  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  to  give  Frederick 
Douglass  his  rightful  recognition.  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Rochester  Voice,  successor 
to  Douglass'  newspaper,  Mr.  Coles  was 
very  Instrumental  in  bringing  my  at- 
tention to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Douglass.  The  work  which  I  started  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
yesterday  became  a  reality — nearly  5 
years  after  the  original  introduction  of 
my  bill— H.R.  7978. 

Unveiled  at  those  ceremonies  In  the 
church  yesterday  was  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  Douglass.  It  is  a  25- 
cent  stamp,  part  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's "Prominent  Americans"  se- 
ries. This  is  a  simple  enough  tribute. 
No  monuments  were  raised,  no  statues 
unveiled.  Yet,  150  years  after  this  great 
American  was  born.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  the  Government  which  he  worked 
so  hard  to  improve  has  recognized  his 
work  with  a  small  stamp  which  will  carry 
his  image  to  all  parts  of  this  land  and 
the  world. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  Include  a 
short  biography  of  Douglass,  published 
by  the  Frederick  Douglass  Institute  of 
Negro  Arts  and  History  and  Its  capable 
director,  Mr.  Warren  M.  Robbins.  It  tells 
much  about  the  significance  of  Douglass' 
life  and  work : 

FREDERICK  Douglass 

The  life  of  Frederick  Douglass  represents 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Born  a  slave  In 
1817  on  a  Talbot  County  Maryland  planta- 
tion, Douglass,  through  the  sheer  force  of  his 
own  character  and  courage,  rose  to  national 
prominence  and  international  renown. 

As  a  child,  he  was  aided  in  his  self-educa- 
tion by  the  wife  of  his  master  who  recognized 
his  promise  and  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
Later  he  escaped  via  New  York  to  Massachu- 
setts where  he  w£«  closely  associated — but 
not  always  in  agreement — with  the  abolition- 
ist William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
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His  brilliance  as  an  orator  In  the  ca  ise  of 
abolitionism  brought  him  not  only  fame 
throughout  the  north,  but  the  ever-present 
danger  of  capture  and  return  to  slavery.  A 
lecture  tour  In  England  helped  the  Quakers 
of  that  country  raise  $750  to  purchase  his 
freedom. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1£  47,  he 
settled  in  Rochester,  New  York  where  (for  17 
years  he  published  an  abolitionist  nawspa- 
per,  "The  North  Star".  He  later  coni  inued 
his  publishing  career  In  Washington,  IJ.C.  as 
editor  of  the  "New  National  Era".  I 

During  the  Civil  War,  Douglass  recruited 
30.000  troops  for  the  northern  forces.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  once  called  him  "the  moslj  meri- 
torious person  I  have  ever  seen."  I 

In  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Pres- 
idents Grant  through  Clevelai  'i.  Douglass 
served  in  a  number  of  appolntmvnts  includ- 
ing Recorder  of  Deeds  and  U.S.  Marshiall  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  first  U.S.  Minis- 
ter to  Haiti.  1 

A  prolific  writer,  his  complete  writings  were 
published  In  four  volumes  during  thi  years 
1950-55.  His  autobiography,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1892,  is  a  classic  of  Amerlc^  hU- 
torlcal  literature  and  a  masterpiece  Of  19th 
century  prose.  i 

Douglass  died  In  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1895.  Today,  seventy-two  yeark  later, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  "Father  of  thfe  Civil 
Rights  Movement." 


The  church  in  which  the  issuance 
ceremonies  were  conducted  yesterlday  is 
only  a  few  steps  from  the  Douglas  In- 
stitute, housed  in  an  A  Street  towihouse 
In  which  Douglass  lived  and  worMed  for 
many  years.  | 

The  program,  arranged  by  Mr^  Rob- 
bins,  was  stiiTing  and  imagitiative. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  its  success  must 
go  to  him. 

And  I  am  sure  that  many  of  tlie  peo- 
ple who  witnessed  the  program,  as  I  did. 
were  enthralled  by  the  oration  of  the 
distinguished  actor,  Frederick  Dcuglass 
O'Neal,  who  strode  onto  the  stage  clad 
in  a  wig.  beard,  and  19th  centu^  cos- 
tume which  made  one  feel  that  Doug- 
lass himself  had  returned  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  ceremony. 

Acting  as  an  interviewer.  Mr.  Bobbins 
questioned  him  on  his  life  and  thought. 
The  answers,  derived  from  speech  es  and 
writings  of  the  great  orator,  are  st  Jl  very 
timely  today: 

Mr.  RoBBiNs.  In  recent  years,  hliitorians 
have  given  us  a  more  accurate  porti'ayal  of 
the  development  of  President  Lincoln's  views 
on  the  Institution  of  slavery  and  the  Negro 
people.  Last  Sunday.  President  Jahnson. 
speaking  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  siiid  that 
in  his  earlier  years.  Lincoln  "accepted  the 
received  wisdom  of  his  time" — holdiag  that 
Negroes  and  whites  should  live  sefarately. 
"But  Lincoln's  remorseless  realism,"  he  con- 
tinued, "made  It  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
this  view  for  long." 

Mr.  Douglass,  such  an  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  views  was  anticipated  by  you  on 
April  14.  1876,  when  you  dedicated  Ihe  Lin- 
coln Freedom  Monument  In  Llnco.n  Park 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

What  were  e^me  of  your  thoughts  at  that 
time? 

ON  LINCOLN 

Mr.  Douglass  (played  by  O'Neal) .  Fellow- 
citizens.  In  what  we  have  said  a$d  done 
today,  and  in  what  we  may  say  and  ^o  here- 
after, we  disclaim  everything  like  arrogance 
and  assumption.  We  claim  for  our^lves  no 
superior  devotion  to  the  character,;  history, 
and  memory  of  the  Illustrious  nan^e  whose 
monument  we  have  here  dedlcate<l  today. 
We  fully  comprehend  the  relation  ^f  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  both  to  ourselves  anA  to  the 


white  people  of  the  United  States.  Truth  is 
proper  and  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  and  it  is  never  more  proper  and  beau- 
tiful in  any  case  than  when  speaking  of  a 
great  public  man  whose  example  is  likely 
to  be  commended  for  honor  and  Imitation 
long  after  his  departure  to  the  solemn  shades, 
the  silent  continents  of  eternity.  It  must 
be  admitted,  truth  compels  me  to  admit, 
even  here  in  the  presence  of  the  monument 
we  have  erected  to  his  memory,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  either  our  man  or  our  model. 

He  was  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  administration  to 
deny,  postpone,  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
humanity  in  the  colored  people  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  came  into  the  Presidential  chair 
upon  one  principle  alone,  namely,  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  His  arguments 
in  furtherance  of  this  policy  had  their  motive 
and  mainspring  in  his  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  Interests  of  his  own  race.  To  protect, 
defend,  and  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
less  ready  than  any  other  President  to  draw 
the  sword  of  the  nation.  He  was  ready  to 
execute  all  the  supposed  guarantees  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  In  favor  of  the 
slave  system  anywhere  Inside  the  slave  states. 
He  was  willing  to  pursue,  recapture,  and 
send  back  the  fugitive  slave  to  his  master, 
and  to  suppress  a  slave  rising  for  liberty, 
though  his  guilty  master  were  already  in 
arms  against  the  Government.  The  race  to 
which  we  belong  were  not  the  special  objects 
of  his  consideration.  Knowing  this,  I  con- 
cede to  you.  my  white  fellow-citizens,  a 
preeminence  in  this  worship  at  once  full  and 
supreme.  First,  midst,  and  last,  you  and 
yours  were  the  objects  of  his  deepest  affec- 
tion and  his  most  earnest  solicitude. 

Our  faith  in  him  was  often  taxed  and 
strained  to  the  uttermost,  but  it  never  failed. 
When  he  tarried  long  in  the  mountain;  when 
he  strangely  told  us  that  we  were  the  cause 
of  the  war;  when  he  still  more  strangely  told 
us  that  we  were  to  leave  the  land  In  which 
we  were  bom;  when  he  refused  to  employ 
our  arms  in  defense  of  the  Union;  when,  after 
accepting  our  services  as  colored  soldiers, 
he  refused  to  retaliate  our  murder  and  tor- 
ture as  colored  prisoners;  when  he  told  us 
he  would  save  the  Union  if  he  could  with 
slavery;  when  he  revoked  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  of  General  Fremont;  when 
he  refused  to  remove  the  popular  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  days  of 
its  Inaction  and  defeat,  who  was  more  zealous 
in  his  efiforts  to  protect  slavery  than  to  sup- 
press rebellion;  when  we  saw  all  this,  and 
more,  we  were  at  times  grieved,  stunned, 
and  greatly  bewildered;  but  our  hearts  be- 
lieved whUe  they  ached  and  bled. 

You  are  the  children  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  are  at  best  only  his  stepchildren;  chil- 
dren by  adoption,  children  by  forces  of  clr- 
ctimstances  and  necessity.    To  you  It  espe- 
cially belongs  to  sound  his  praises,  to  pre- 
serve and  peri)etuate  his  memory,  to  multi- 
ply his  statues,  to  hang  his  pictures  high 
upon  your  walls,  and  commend  his  example, 
for  to  you  he  was  a  great  and  glorious  friend 
and  benefactor.    Instead  of  supplanting  you 
at  his  altar,  we  would  exhort  you  to  build 
high  his   moniiments;    let   them  be   of  the 
most  costly  material,  of  the  most  cunning 
workmanship;  let  their  forms  be  symmetri- 
cal, beautiful,  and  perfect;  let  their  bases  be 
upon  solid  rocks,   and   their  summits  lean 
against  the   unchanging  blue,  overhanging 
sky,  and  let  them  endure  forever!    But  while 
In  the  abundance  of  your  wealth,  and  In 
the  fullness  of  your  Just  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion, you  do  all   this,  we  entreat  you  to 
despise  not  the  humble  offering  we  this  day 
unveil  to  view;  for  while  Abraham  Lincoln 
saved  for  you  a  country,  he  delivered  us  from 
a  bondage,  according  to  Jefferson,  one  hour 
of  which  was  worse  than  ages  of  the  oppres- 
sion your  fathers  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose. 


ON  EQtTAL  BIGHTS 


Mr.  RoBBiNS.  For  a  number  of  years,  Mr. 
Douglass,  many  more  people  have  Joined  the 
fight  for  treatment,  equal  opportimity,  and 
meaningful  elective  franchise.  In  the  early 
1870's,  what  were  your  views  on  these  sub- 
jects? 

Mr.  DotrcLAss.  We  certainly  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  colored  man  in 
America  shall  cease  to  require  special  efforts 
to  guard  their  rights  and  advance  their  in- 
terests as  a  class.  But  that  time  has  not 
yet  come,  and  is  not  even  at  the  door. 

We  are  often  cautioned  against  demand- 
ing too  much  for  the  colored  people  of  this 
country.  This  cautioning  is  invariably  ac- 
companied with  a  full  narration  of  what 
has  already  been  done  for  our  people  .... 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  at  least  long 
enough  to  allow  the  nation  to  take  breath 
after  its  strenuous  exertions  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  results  so  beneficial  to  us. 
To  such  persons,  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
oppressed,  outraged  and  wronged  for  cen- 
turies seems  to  be  no  argument  why  the  na- 
tion should  hasten  to  undo  the  wrong  it  has 
sanctioned  against  us,  now  that  it  fully  ad- 
mits the  evil  perpetrated  upon  us. 

The  elective  franchise  without  protection 
in  its  exercise  amounts  to  almost  nothing  In 
the  hands  of  a  minority  with  a  vast  majority 
determined  that  no  exercise  of  it  shall  be 
made  by  the  minority  ....  We  claim  that 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  Intended  to  give  full  free- 
dom to  every  person  without  regard  to  race 
or  color  In  the  United  States;  and  in  order 
that  this  Intention  should  be  carried  out  and 
acted  upon,  power  for  that  purpose  was  given 
by  conferring  upon  Congress  the  right  to  en- 
force the  amendments  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  violent 
Interference  with  the  black  man  to  prevent 
him  from  excerclsing  the  elective  franchise 
In  accordance  with  his  own  views  is  an 
abridgement  of  his  freedom  ....  We  can- 
not be  asking  too  much  when  we  ask  this 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of  this 
Nation  as  expressed  in  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  amendments. 

We  cannot  be  free  without  the  appropriate 
legislation  provided  for  In  these  amend- 
ments. We  say  to  those  who  think  we  are 
demanding  too  much  that  It  is  Idle  to  polut 
us  to  the  amendments  and  ask  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  them  and  wait  until  the  na- 
tion Is  educated  up  to  giving  tis  something 
more.  The  amendments  are  excellent  but 
they  need  to  be  enforced  .  .  .  (these)  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  should  be  cordi- 
ally sustained  becavise  they  are  right,  not 
merely  tolerated  because  they  are  law.  and 
should  be  carried  out  according  to  their 
spirit  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ON  LABOR 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  I  know.  Mr.  Douglass,  that 
you  were  somewhat  active  In  the  labor  move- 
ment In  the  1870's.  Would  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  your  Involvement? 

Mr.  Douglass.  In  August.  1869.  I  had  been 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  In 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  Using  as  my  subject 
"The  Equal  Right  of  all  Men  to  Labor"  I 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  establishing 
statewide  and  national  organizations  to  fight 
for  better  conditions  for  urban  and  rural 
Negro  workers.  Stressing  the  Importance  of 
organizing  Negro  and  white  workers  to- 
gether. I  warned  that  discrimination  by  labor 
unions  becaxise  of  nationality,  sex.  or  color 
was  suicidal,  for  It  arrayed  against  each 
other  groups  which  ought  to  be  allied  In  the 
closeet  union.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
white  trade  xinlonlsts  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  making  common  cause  with  Negro 
labor.  I  cited  the  case  of  my  own  son, 
Lewis.  Returned  home  from  the  Union  Army 
"somewhat  broken  In  health,  but  still  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  at  hla  trade"  as  a 
printer,  he  covUd  not  obtain  a  Job  because 
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members  of  the  Rochester  Typographical 
Union  refused  to  work  with  a  Negro.  During 
the  16  years  I  had  published  my  paper  In 
Rochester,  I  had  employed  white  men  and 
apprentices.  I  had  paid  out  approximately 
$100,000  to  these  men  and  yet  here  was  my 
son,  who  had  learned  his  trade  while  work- 
ing on  his  father's  paper,  a  young  man  of 
good  character  and  yet  unable  to  find  work 
at  his  trade  because  of  his  color  and  race. 
At  the  convention  of  the  National  Colored 
Labor  Union  In  January,  1871,  I  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Delegate 
after  delegate  stressed  the  fact  that  the  im- 
mediate task  confronting  the  Negro  workers 
was  to  compel  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  vigorous  action  against  Ku  Klux  ter- 
rorism to  protect  the  colored  man's  right  to 
vote,  and  to  force  Congress  to  enact  Sumner's 
Supplementary  Civil  Rights  bill.  This  bill, 
made  Into  law,  would  have  opened  Inns, 
Juries,  schools,  public  conveyances,  etc.,  to 
all  without  distinction  of  color.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  I  was  the  man  to  lead  In 
the  struggle  for  these  demands. 

ON    SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  RoBBiNS.  Mr.  Douglass,  our  Nation  to- 
day is  greatly  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  desegregation  of  our  schools.  On  May  7. 
1872,  you  wrote  on  the  subject  In  your  news- 
paper, the  New  National  Era.  What  was  It 
you  said  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Douglass.  The  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  mixed  common  schools  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  which  caste  preju- 
dices win  not  be  nurtured.  Is  now  agitating 
the  people  of  the  community.  We  hope  .  .  . 
that  the  mad  current  of  prejudice  against 
the  Negro  may  be  checked;  and  also  that 
the  baleful  influence  upon  the  children  of 
the  colored  race  of  being  taught  by  separa- 
tion from  the  whites  that  the  whites  are 
superior  to  them  may  be  destroyed.  We 
want  mixed  schools  .  .  .  not  because  our 
schools  are  Inferior  to  white  schools,  not  be- 
cause colored  instructors  are  Inferior  to 
white  Instructors  (Indeed  in  the  coimty  we 
have  been  assured  by  some  of  the  school 
officials  that  the  best  conducted  school  Is 
conducted  by  a  colored  teacher),  but  be- 
cause we  want  to  do  away  with  a  system 
that  exalts  one  class  and  debases  another. 
Our  Idea  of  mixed  schools  comprehends  the 
employment  of  colored  as  well  as  white 
teachers,  and  of  neither  unless  they  are  com- 
petent. Anything  less  than  this  would  be 
fostering  the  very  caste  system  of  which  we 
all  complain.  It  Is  sajrlng  to  the  colored 
child  you  may  learn  and  acquire  an  abun- 
dance of  Intelligence,  hut  you  must  never 
hope  to  know  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  a 
primary  school  composed  of  white  children 
and  colored.  We  look  to  mixed  schools  to 
teach  that  worth  and  ability  are  to  be  the 
criterion  of  manhood  and  not  race  and  color. 

THE    DOUGLASS    INSTITUTE 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  A  Douglass  Institute  was 
opened  in  Baltimore  in  October  1865.  Some 
of  the  things  you  said  on  that  occasion 
seem  appropriate  to  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Institute  here  In  Washington.  Would  you 
be  good  enough  to  repeat  some  of  the  re- 
marks you  made  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Douglass.  We  come  here  to  dedicate 
an  Institution  which.  In  my  opinion.  Is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  pro- 
moting the  freedom  and  elevation  of  the 
colored  people  of  this  city  and  State,  and 
I  may  say  of  the  whole  Union.  Tlie  occa- 
sion that  brings  us  here  this  evening  may 
be  properly  viewed  as  an  indication  of  the 
rise  of  a  people  long  oppressed,  enslaved  and 
bound  In  the  chains  of  Ignorance,  to  a  freer 
and  higher  plane  of  life,  manhood,  useful- 
ness and  civilization. 

It  Implies  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  a  high  civilization,  and  a 
determination  to  comply  vrith  them.  This 
Institute,  In  character  and  design,  in  some 
measure  represents  the  abilities  and  possi- 
bilities of  our  race. 


I  deem  It  fortunate  that,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  there  has  arisen  here  an  Institu- 
tion In  which  we  can  confront  Ignorance 
and  prejudice  with  the  light  and  power  of 
pKseltlve  knowledge,  and  array  against  brazen 
falsehood  the  rightful  Influence  of  accom- 
plished facts.  The  very  existence  of  this 
Institution  is  a  most  striking,  cheering  and 
Instructive  fact.  It  attests  the  progressive 
spirit,  the  sagacity,  the  courage,  the  faith, 
the  Intelligence  and  manly  ambition  of  the 
colored  people  of  this  city  and  State,  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  colored  people  of 
the  country  generally. 

The  public,  with  the  mass  of  ignorance 
has  sternly  denied  the  representative  char- 
acter of  oiu-  distinguished  men  and  women. 
They  are  treated  as  exceptions,  individual 
cases,  and  the  like.  They  contend  that  the 
race,  as  such,  is  destitute  of  the  subjective 
original  elemental  condition  of  a  high  self- 
orlglnatlng  and  self-sustaining  civilization. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  met  this  unfavorable 
theory  as  best  we  could  In  three  ways.  We 
pointed  our  assailants  and  traducers  to  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Northern  Africa.  We 
traced  the  entangled  threads  of  history  and 
of  civilization  back  to  their  sources  In  Af- 
rica. We  called  attention  to  the  somewhat 
disagreeable  fact — agreeable  to  us,  but  not 
so  to  our  Teutonic  brethren — that  the  arts, 
appliances  and  blessings  of  civilization  flour- 
ished In  the  very  heart  of  Ethiopia,  at  a 
time  when  all  Europe  floundered  in  the 
depths  of  Ignorance  and  barbarism.  We 
dwelt  on  the  grandeur,  magnificence  and 
stupendous  dimensions  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, and  held  up  the  fact,  now  generally 
admitted,  that  that  race  was  master  of 
mechanical  forces  of  which  the  present  gen- 
erations of  men  are  ignorant. 

We  pointed  to  the  nautical  skill,  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  military  prowess  of 
Carthage,  and  Justly  claimed  relationship 
with  those  great  nations  of  antjflulty.  We 
are  a  dark  people — so  were  they.  They  stood 
between  us  and  the  Europeans  in  point  of 
complexion,  as  well  as  in  point  of  geography. 
We  have  contended — and  not  llloglcally — 
that  if  the  fact  of  color  was  no  barrier  to 
civilization  In  their  case.  It  cannot  be  In 
ours. 

Tha  mission  of  this  Institution  and  that 
of  the  colored  race  are  identical.  It  Is  to 
develop  manhood,  to  build  up  manly  charac- 
ter among  the  colored  people  of  this  city 
and  State.  It  is  to  teach  them  the  true  idea 
of  manly  Independence  and  self-respect.  It 
is  to  be  a  dispenser  of  knowledge,  a  radiator 
of  light.  In  a  word,  we  dedicate  this  insti- 
tution to  virtue,  temperance,  knowledge, 
truth,  liberty  and  Justice: 

"In  this  fair  hall,  to  Truth  and  Freedom 

given. 
Pledged  to  the  right  before  all  earth  and 

heaven — 
A  free  arena  for  the  strife  of  mind. 
No  caste,  or  sect,  or  color  are  confined." 

We  who  have  been  long  debarred  the  privi- 
leges of  culture  may  assemble  and  have  our 
souls  thrilled  with  heavenly  music,  lifted  to 
the  skies  on  the  wings  of  poetry  and  song. 
Here  we  can  assemble  and  have  our  minds 
enlightened  upon  the  whole  circle  of  social, 
moral,  political,  and  educational  duties. 
Here  we  can  come  and  learn  true  polite- 
nesses and  refinements.  Here  the  loftiest 
and  best  eloquence  which  the  country  has 
produced,  whether  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  Af- 
rican descent,  shall  flow  as  a  river,  enrich- 
ing, enobllng,  strengthening  and  purifying 
all  who  will  live  In  its  waters.  Here  may 
come  all  who  have  a  new  and  unpopular 
truth  to  unfold  and  enforce,  against  which 
old  and  respectable  bars  and  bolts  are  Iron 
gates.  Here,  from  this  broad  hall,  shall  go 
forth  an  Influence  which  shall  at  last  change 
the  current  of  public  contempt  for  the  op- 
pressed, and  lift  the  race  into  the  popular 
consideration  which  Justly  belongs  to  their 
manly  character  and  achievements. 


Mr.  RoBBiNS.  The  distinguished  Negro  poet, 
Robert  E.  Hayden,  writing  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  February  1947,  expressed  the 
yearnings  of  the  Negro  people  for  full  free- 
dom and  the  place  that  Frederick  Douglass 
occupies  In  this  struggle.  Would  you  read 
It  Mr.  Douglass? 

Mr.  Douglass  (reading)  — 

"When  It  Is  finally  omib,  this  freedom,  this 

liberty,  this  beautiful 
And  terrible  thing,  needful  to  man  as  air, 
Usable  as  the  earth;  when  It  belongs  at  last 

to  our  children. 
When   It   is   truly   Instinct,   brain   matter 

diastole,  systole. 
Reflex  action;  when  it  Is  finally  won;  when 

It  is  more 
Than   the   gaudy   mumbo-Jumbo   of   poli- 
ticians : 
This  man,  this  Douglass,  this  former  slave, 

this  Negro 
Beaten  to  his  knees,  exiled,  visionlng  a  world 
Where  none  is  lonely,  none  hunted,  alien. 
This  man,  superb  In  love  and  logic,  this  man 
Shall  be  remembered — oh,  not  with  statues 

rhetoric. 
Not  with  legends  and  poems  and  wreaths 

of  bronze  alone. 
But  with  the  lives  grown  out  of  his  life,  the 

lives 
Fleshing  his  dream  of  the  needful,  beautiful 

thing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Weaver, 
great-grandson  of  Frederick  Douglass 
and  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
New  York  Urban  League,  next  spoke  for 
the  family  and  descendants  of  Douglass, 
many  of  whom  were  gathered  in  the 
church  for  the  ceremonies. 

He  spoke  about  Douglass  as  the  father 
of  what  today  is  called  the  civil  rights 
movement,  probably  the  most  significant 
social  phenomenon  in  this  country  in  the 
20th  century. 

These  were  his  words: 

It  was  thoughful  and  kind  of  Warren  Rob- 
bins  to  Invite  a  member  of  the  Douglass  fam- 
ily to  participate  for  a  moment  In  this  sig- 
nificant ceremony.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me. 
and  other  members  of  the  family  who  are 
here  today,  to  witness  the  Issuance  of  a 
stamp  of  the  United  States  Government 
which  honors  one  of  its  citizens  72  years 
after  his  death  in  1895,  and  150  years  after 
his  birth  In  1817. 

Historians  responsible  for  the  text  books 
used  in  our  schools  yesterday,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  even  today,  have  prostituted  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  country  in  their  portrayal 
of  the  American  Negro.  The  result  of  which 
Is  that  this  generation  of  Negroes  and  whites 
are  for  the  most  part  completely  unfamiliar 
with  the  name  of  Frederick  Douglass,  and 
know  little,  if  anything  of  his  contributions. 

The  Issuance  of  this  stamp — and  Just  the 
announcement  of  it,  has  already  caused  many 
well-meaning,  intelligent  people  to  ask,  "who 
was  Frederick  Douglass."  The  role  he  played 
In  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  103  years 
ago  was  as  important  to  the  development  of 
this  country  as  was  the  role  of  those  who 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  less 
than  100  years  earlier,  and  went  on  to  free 
themselves  from  domination  by  the  British. 
The  swiftness  with  which  the  signers  of  that 
document  were  honored  by  the  United 
States,  on  stamps  and  otherwise,  caused  one 
to  get  pneumonia  from  the  breeze.  One  can 
only  hope  that  once  the  program  of  "the 
Great  Society"  is  in  lull  swing,  poverty  In 
this  country  will  have  been  reduced  to  the 
degree  that  all  students  of  American  history 
will  have  need  for,  and  can  afford  to  buy,  a 
25-cent  stamp! 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to 
observe  that  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
Government  today  honors  the  name  of 
Frederick  DouglEiss,  far  exceeds  the  celerity 
with  which  It  has  Implemented  the  things. 
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the  values,  and  the  moralf  for  whlfh  Mr. 
Douglass  fought.  ' 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Douglass  more 
than  100  years  ago.  If  read  today,  befare  any 
forum  of  people  Interested  In  civil  and  piiman 
rights,  would  present  the  same  cbfillenge 
that  they  did  many  years  ago.  I 

The  cry  for  "black  power"  whlchl  many 
think  originated  with  Stokely  Cam^chael, 
during  the  Mississippi  March,  was  Issued  by 
Frederick  Douglass  In  1862  at  the  Niitlonal 
Convention  of  Colored  Men  held  lii  New 
Orleans.  La.  As  the  permanent  chairman  of 
this  convention,  he  iirged  the  delegated  to 
make  full  use  of  their  blade,  mortal  and 
political  power  In  righting  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  black  men.  Liberty  won  byj  white 
men  would  lose  haU  Its  lustre,  Mr.  Douglass 
said.  He  was  Introduced  at  this  meeting  by 
P.B.S.  Plnchback,  the  Negro  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  lioulslana,  hlmBelf  a  product  of 
black  power  which  came  Into  being  following 
the  reconstruction,  and  which  later  s^w  him 
serve  as  Governor. 

And  let  me  remind  those  who  would  (distort 
history,  that  sit-ins.  lie-downs  and  staid-upa, 
as  a  means  of  forcing  places  of  pu^lc  ac- 
commodation to  open  their  doors  to  Hegroes 
did  not  originate  with  those  who  demon- 
strated on  Route  40  or  In  the  deep  ISouth. 
The  historical  fact  is  that  the  nation's  first 
sit-in  was  conducted  In  Rochester,  New  York 
102  years  ago.  by  the  man  you  hon^r  here 
today,  embattled  though  it  stUl  Is,  bj  racial 
strife.  And  not  withstanding  this  fact,  the 
pe<^le  of  Rochester,  pooled  their  monjey  and 
erected  a  statute  to  his  memory  In  one  of  its 
public  parks. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  "whltq  back- 
lash" of  today,  we  can  remember  tHat  Mr. 
Douglass  paid  his  respects  to  It  as  lojng  ago 
as  1894:  "The  pit  of  hell  Is  said  to  be  bjottom- 
less,"  he  spoke.  "The  principles  which  we 
all  thought  to  have  been  firmly  and  perma- 
nently settled  by  the  late  Civil  War  ha^e  been 
boldly  assaulted  and  overthrown.        I 

"Rebel  rule  is  now  nearly  complete  In 
many  states,  and  it  Is  gradually  captxirjng  the 
nation's  Congress.  The  cause  lost  lin  the 
war  Is  the  cause  regained  in  peace,  apd  the 
cause  gained  in  war  is  the  cause  lost  in 
peace." 

When  white  America  becomes  alanned  to- 
day over  the  violence  and  rioting  in  the  big 
city  ghettoes  we  give  the  same  answer  Mr. 
Douglass  gave  100  years  ago:  1 

"Who  can  blame  the  black  man  11  he  Is 
compelled  to  live  in  rags  and  wretchedness; 
if  his  wages  are  held  down  by  fraud;  If  he  is 
denied  a  fair  trial  when  accused  of  crime,  and 
as  a  result  of  which  he  imitates  the  ekample 
of  other  oppressed  classes  and  Invokejs  some 
terrible  exploeive  power  as  a  means  ofl  bring- 
ing his  oppressors  to  their  senses,  emdj  finally 
compels  them  to  respect  the  claUns  pf  jus- 
tice?   Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  znad  I" 

Whatever  prompted  President  Lineoln  to 
sign  the  Emancli>ation  ProclamationI  Is  de- 
batable even  today.  I  know  from  my  own 
readings  that  Mr.  Douglass  himself  h4d  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  his  motives,  remarking  at 
one  time  tliat  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  oir  man 
nor  our  model.  We  have  historical  knowl- 
edge however,  that  nothing  was  done  by  any 
President  to  obtain,  or  secure  the  rlrhta  of 
Negroes  as  gxiaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  until  the  adveni  of  the 
progressive  administrations  of  Preeldenta 
Roosevelt.  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
But  despite  the  efforts  of  these  four  great 
men,  we  find  a  Congress  still  unwilling  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  bring  lis  fully 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  11^,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  housing.  Tbiere  are 
stUl  too  many  in  the  high  seat  of  govern- 
ment, in  Congress  and  out,  who  boast  Of  hav- 
ing been  nursed  by  a  Negro  mammy,  but  who 
protest  when  it  comes  to  living  in  toe  same 
house  with  a  Negro.  One  wonders  If  this 
nursing  which  they  profess  to  have  loved  so 
well  took  place  In  the  bam. 


The  moral  of  this  situation  Is  that  our 
fight  Is  not  won.  It  Is  to  America's  shame 
that  72  years  after  the  death  of  the  man  it 
today  honors,  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
citizens,  and  citizens  of  other  countries  whose 
skins  are  black,  must  face  the  Indignities 
against  which  Mr.  Douglass  rebelled. 

A  young  student  visited  Mr.  Douglass  only 
hours  before  his  death.  He  wanted  to  know 
from  Mr.  Douglass  what  advice  he  had  to  give 
a  dissident  young,  black  college  student  fac- 
ing the  disadvantages  in  America  of  being 
black. 

Mr.  Douglass  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said:  "Agitate!     Agitate!     Agitate!" 

The  dedication  of  this  stamp  today  repre- 
sents a  milestone  in  the  belated  recognition 
by  our  government  of  the  achievement  of  the 
Negro.  This  recognition  is  the  result  of  agi- 
tations of  black  historians  and  writers  like 
Charles  Wesley,  Carter  Woodson,  Philip 
Foner,  Benjamin  Quarles,  Carl  Murphy  and 
others.  It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  talent, 
dedication  and  resourcefulness  of  men  such 
as  Warren  Robblns,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Institute  of  Negro 
Arts  and  History,  and  the  sponsor  of  this 
ceremony. 

To  the  Honorable  Lawrence  O'Brien,  Post- 
master General;  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Richard  J.  Murphy;  Ira  Kapensteln, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General; 
Timothy  J.  May,  General  Counsel,  and  to 
Ray  Blozls,  the  family  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  part  all  of  you  have  played  In 
making  this  occasion  possible. 

The  family  would  also  like  to  pay  its  re- 
spect to  the  stamp's  designer  Walter  DuBols 
Richards,  whose  excellent  likeness  we  all 
can  purchase  for  25  cents  (if  we  have  the  25 
cents) . 

As  I  conclude  these  remarks,  which  have 
already  exceeded  the  time  allotted  me,  let 
me  say  that  the  future  of  race  relations  in 
this  country  rests  on  our  ability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  despair.  If  we  fail,  integra- 
tion, equality,  democracy  Itself,  will  become 
a  rubbish  heap  of  dreams  of  an  Immoral  and 
vicious  society. 

On  the  success  of  our  own  efforts  depend 
the  dreams  and  hopes  of  millions  of  the  dis- 
possessed. And  so,  as  we  leave  this  meeting 
today,  let  us  return  to  our  homes  with  re- 
newed determination  to  help  translate  equal 
rights  into  equal  opfxirtunlties;  to  reach  the 
unreachables  of  our  society;  to  transform 
America.  To  do  this  would  really  be  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Frederick  Douglass. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  other 
Americans  gathered  in  Philadelphia  to  for- 
mulate the  creed  of  their  revolution.  Just 
as  we  gather  to  affirm  our  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  what  might  be  called  a  second  Amer- 
ican revolution — a  revolution  of  opportu- 
nity— the  revolution  for  which  Mr.  Douglass 
and  many  who  have  followed  him,  have 
fought,  bled  and  died. 

Let  us  insist  In  1967  that  there  be  a  new 
Emancipation — an  emancipation  from  pov- 
erty, from  prejudice,  from  discrimination — in 
housing,  in  employment.  In  education. 

This,  to  many  may  be  a  dream.  If  so.  it 
is  an  achievable  dream.  A  dream  of  Freder- 
ick Douglass  which  my  friend,  Pauli  Murray 
sums  up  in  her  poem,  "Dark  Testament," 
which  says  that  "traders  still  trade  In  double 
talk,  though  they've  swapped  the  selling 
block  for  ghetto  and  gun!"     She  concludes: 

"Then  let  the  dream  linger  on. 
Let  it  be  the  test  of  nations. 
Let  it  be  the  quest  of  all  oui  days. 
The  fevered  pmundlng  of  oiu'  blood, 
The  measure  of  our  souls. — 
That  none  shall  rest  In  any  land 
And  none  return  to  dreamless  sleep. 
No  heart  be  quieted,  no  tongue  be  stilled 
Until  the  final  man  may  stand  in  any  place 
And  thrust  his  shoulders  to  the  sky. 
Friend  and  brother  to  every  other  man." 
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And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Murphy,  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  took  us  deeper  into  the  life  of 
Douglass — through  his  days  of  bondage 
fugitive  slavery,  and  his  struggles  to 
make  his  newspaper  a  success. 

Rochester  can  take  second  place  to  no 
community  in  the  honor  it  has  paid 
DouglEiss.  As  noted  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Rochester  Common  Council,  at  Douglass' 
death,  passed  a  resolution  providing  that 
his  body  lie  in  state  in  the  city  hall.  As 
was  also  noted,  a  heroic  statue  of  Mr. 
Douglass  stands  In  one  of  the  city's  most 
beautiful  parks,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  every  spring  thousands  of  lilacs 
bloom. 

It  was  truly  heartwarming  to  witness 
the  manner  In  which  the  work  which  I 
have  done  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Douglass  was  culminated  yesterday. 

This  is  Mr.  Murphy's  speech: 

How  thrilled  Frederick  Douglass  would  be 
if  he  were  to  retiirn  today  ...  to  see  that 
some  of  his  dreams  have  come  true. 

I  can  imagine  Ills  dark  eyes  flashing,  as 
that  great,  resonant  voice,  repeats  words 
spoken  in  1890. 

He  said  then,  and  it  is  true  today; 

"I  have  seen  dark  hoiu-s  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  seen  the  darkness  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  the  light  gradually  increasing.  One 
by  one,  I  have  seen  obstacles  removed,  errors 
corrected,  prejudices  softened,  proscriptions 
relinquished,  and  my  people  advancing  in  all 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  general  welfare.  I  remember  that  God 
reigns  in  eternity,  and  that,  whatever  delays, 
disappointments  and  discouragements  may 
come,  truth,  justice,  liberty  and  humanity 
win  prevail." 

Those  were  noble,  prophetic  words. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  postage  stamp  we 
are  dedicating  today  Is  an  honor  long  over- 
due a  remarkable  man.  This  25-cent  stamp 
Is  part  of  the  new  "Prominent  Americans" 
series  of  regular  stamps.  In  this  series,  Fred- 
erick Douglass  will  find  himself  in  good  com- 
pany. For  there  is  also  to  be  a  stamp  honor- 
ing Tom  Paine,  another  man  whose  writings 
exhorted  men  to  struggle  for  liberty.  Unlike 
our  commemorative  stamps,  which  are  re- 
moved from  sale  after  about  a  year,  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  stamp  will  be  on  sale  for  many 
years. 

The  rise  of  Frederick  Douglass  from  a  semi- 
literate  slave  to  a  man  of  high  position  Is 
stranger  than  fiction.  Horatio  Alger,  who 
wrote  dime  novels  on  the  rags-to-rlches 
theme,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  would 
not  have  dared  to  write  the  story  of  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  His  readers  would  have  found 
the  plot  too  fantastic  to  believe. 

How  did  Frederick  Douglass,  who  had  never 
been  to  school  one  day  in  his  life,  learn  to 
write  such  incisive  prose,  how  did  his  lips 
learn  to  deliver  such  eloquent  utterances, 
how  did  his  brain  compound  such  Irrefutable 
logic? 

It  wasn't  easy.  When  he  fled  from  slavery 
in  Maryland,  later  to  lecture  before  anti- 
slavery  groups  in  the  North,  Douglass  devoted 
every  spare  minute  to  self-education.  He 
drank  in  knowledge  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water. 

In  fact,  after  six  years  in  the  North  there 
were  some  skeptics  who  doubted  that  Doug- 
lass had  ever  been  a  slave.  How  could  a 
man  of  such  commanding  dignity,  of  such 
polished  rhetoric  have  once  been  an  Ignorant 
slave,  the  skeptics  asked. 

A  major  turning  pwlnt  In  the  career  of 
Frederick  Douglass  came  In  1845,  when  he 
went  to  England.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  was  completely  unshackled  from 
prejudice.     He  lectured.     He  made  friends. 
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Before  he  returned  to  the  United  States  In 
1847,  these  friends  raised  $710.96  to  buy  his 
freedom  from  his  master,  Hugh  Auld,  of 
Baltimore. 

Frederick  Douglass  returned  home  breath- 
ing easier.  He  was  a  f  reedman  now  no  longer 
subject  to  arrest  and  return  to  his  master. 

He  was  both  amazed  and  pained,  then, 
to  discover  that  certain  groups  of  Abolition- 
ists disapproved  of  his  being  free! 

By  some  form  of  cockeyed  logic  and  hare- 
brained sophistry,  they  felt  that  buying  his 
freedom  was  a  recognition  of  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  human  beings.  Alao,  they  con- 
tended, Freedman  Douglass  on  the  lecture 
platform  would  be  considerably  less  sensa- 
tional than  Slave  Douglass  on  the  same  plat- 
form. From  a  cynical  point  of  view,  this  was 
certainly  true.  Because  every  time  Runaway 
Slave  Douglass  app>eared  publicly  be  was  in- 
deed putting  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
He  did  face  arrest  and  return  to  Maryland 
and  bondage.  Douglass  preferred  to  be  a 
freedman  and  less  sensational.  I  can't  say 
that  I  blame  him  much. 

A  second  major  step  forward  In  his  career 
came  Just  a  few  months  after  his  return  to 
America,  when  on  December  3,  1847  he  print- 
ed the  first  issue  of  "The  North  Star,"  a 
newspaf>er  that  was  to  have  a  heavy  Impact 
on  readers,  here  and  in  England.  Douglass 
named  his  paper  "The  North  Star"  for  It  was 
the  north  star  In  the  sky  that  runaway  slaves 
followed  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  freedom. 

In  later  years  Frederick  Douglass  rose  to 
higher  honors — minister  to  Haiti,  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  recorder 
of  deeds — but  the  fact  is  that  these  next  17 
years,  during  which  he  published  his  news- 
paper and  magazine  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
comprised  his  greatest  contribution  to  his 
country  and  to  his  people. 

Douglass  made  this  self-appraisal  In  later 
years,  when  he  wrote  in  a  letter:  "If  at  any 
time  I  have  said  or  written  that  which  Is 
worth  remembering  or  repeating,  I  must 
have  said  such  things  between  the  years 
1848  and  1860." 

Until  Douglass  founded  his  newspaper, 
Negro  publications  had  been  pitifully  un- 
successful. They  began  with  high  hopes — 
and  little  or  no  money  In  the  cash  box. 
Some  of  these  publications  discontinued 
after  two  or  three  Issues.  Others  struggled 
for  a  month  or  so  before  succumbing.  One 
lasted  almost  a  year. 

Douglass  published  his  for  17  years.  And 
he  wrestled  with  finances  every  step  of  the 
way.  In  those  days  there  were  few  adver- 
tisers willing  to  support  a  Negro  newspaper. 
Readers  often  found  It  difficult  to  pay  $2.50 
for  a  yearly  subscription. 

When  the  "North  Star's"  bills  piled  up, 
Douglass  took  to  the  road  to  lectiu'e,  and  he 
poured  these  fees  into  the  paper.  He  mort- 
gaged his  home  to  keep  the  paper  going. 
His  family  worked  on  press  day,  folding, 
wrapping  and  mailing  the  paper.  Circula- 
tion was  700. 

But  he  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt. 
Once  again  it  was  English  friends  who 
rushed  to  his  rescue.  Julia  Griffiths  and 
her  sister  came  to  Rochester  to  help  save  the 
paper.  Both  were  hard  workers  with  good 
heads  for  business.  Circulation  went  from 
700  to  more  than  4,000  and  the  paper  finally 
showed  a  slight  profit. 

Better  still,  the  paper  was  gaining  a  wide 
reputation  for  both  the  quality  of  writing 
and  the  clear-cut  thinking  that  Douglass 
produced. 

He  bowed  to  no  sacred  cows. 

When  he  disagreed  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
he  was  prompted  to  say  so.  (Later,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln gave  to  Douglass  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent's favorite  walking  stick  as  a  token  of 
the  respect  the  two  men  had  learned  to  feel 
for  each  other. ) 

When  he  disagreed  with  certain  elements 
of  the  church,  he  was  prompt  to  say  so. 
And   with   withering  scoiml     There  was  a 


group,  within  the  church,  which  proposed 
that  it  distribute  Bibles  to  the  slaves.  Per- 
haps this  was  an  effort  to  put  an  uneasy 
conscience  at  rest. 

Douglass  snorted  at  such  a  wild-eyed  pro- 
posal. Slaves  could  possess  personal 
property,  he  made  it  clear.  Slaves  could  not 
read,  except  in  very,  very  rare  Instances. 
Further  it  was  against  the  law  to  teach  slaves 
to  read  and  write.  Three  states  imposed 
the  death  penalty  on  anyone  found  giiilty 
more  than  two  times  of  teaching  a  slave  to 
read! 

Frederick  Douglass  certainly  was  not  a  man 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  knew  what  had 
to  be  done,  and  he  set  out  to  do  it  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  at  his  command. 

To  do  what  had  to  be  done,  he  more  than 
once  suffered  physical  assault  and  under- 
went the  mental  agony  of  Insult  and  deroga- 
tion. This  did  not  deter  him.  Year  after 
year  after  year  he  worked  unswervingly  for 
a  cause  he  knew  was  a  Just  cause,  a  cause 
that  he  knew  that  many  people,  deep  down 
in  their  hearts  also  recognized  as  a  just 
cause.    He  lived  a  long  fruitful  life. 

Frederick  Douglass  died  in  action. 

Two  evenings  before,  he  had  delivered  a 
speech  advocating  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla.  He  spent  his  last  day  on 
earth  attending  a  long  meeting.  A  few  min- 
utes after  his  death,  a  friend  called  at  the 
Douglass  home  to  escort  him  to  a  nearby 
church  where  he  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
an  address  that  evening.  Most  men  81  years 
old  feel  that  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
sit  idly  In  a  chair  and  recall  the  days  of  yore. 
Frederick  Douglass  was  not  that  kind  of 
man. 

Twenty-five  thousand  people  assembled  in 
the  streets  before  the  Metropolitan  A.M.E. 
church.  In  Washington,,  where  memorial 
services  were  held.  His  body  was  returned 
for  burial  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  for 
17  years  he  had  published  a  militant  and 
influential  newspaper. 

The  Rochester  Common  Council  passed  a 
resolution,  which  I  quote  in  part: 

"Resolved,  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Douglass 
be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to  lie  In 
state  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  further 

"Resolved,  that  this  Common  Council  at- 
tend the  funeral  service  in  a  body." 

Later  a  heroic  statue  of  Frederick  Douglass 
was  to  be  erected  in  Rochester,  and  the  dedi- 
catory address  was  delivered  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

When  Douglass  died  In  1895,  many  news- 
papers, here  and  abroad,  printed  editorials. 
May  I  quote  briefly  excerpts  from  some  of 
these  editorials? 

From  the  Washington  Post:  "Frederick 
Douglass  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
century  .  .  ." 

Prom  the  Washington  Star:  "Of  remark- 
able men.  this  country  has  produced  at  least 
its  quota  and  among  those  whose  title  to 
eminence  may  not  be  disputed  the  figure  of 
Frederick  Douglass  is  properly  conspicuous. 
...  To  the  masses  for  whom  he  toiled  so  in- 
cessantly and  risked  so  much,  the  memory  of 
Frederick  Douglass  should  be  especially  pre- 
cious, yet  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly 
theirs;  he  was  an  American,  of  whom  the 
whole  people  can  truthfully  say  nothing 
but  good  and  of  whose  friendship  no  human 
being — whatever  his  racial  origin — could  be 
otherwise  than  proud." 

From  the  Indianapolis  Journal:  "Fred- 
erick Douglass  was  a  man  who  compelled 
a  reluctant  people  to  adnUt  that  a  man  of 
African  blood  could  be  an  Intellectual 
force.  ...  He  will  hold  a  place  in  history 
among  the  greatest  of  Americans." 

Prom  the  Sacramento,  California  Bee: 
"One  of  America's  great  men  is  no  more." 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune:  "No  man, 
black  or  white,  has  been  better  known  for 
half  a  century  than  Frederick  Douglass." 

From  the  Boston  Post;  "Frederick  Doug- 


lass was  a  truly  great  man,  of  a  greatness 
with  which  his  color  had  nothing  to  do." 

If  Frederick  Douglass  were  to  return  to 
Earth  today,  he  would  see  many  things  to 
convince  him  that  his  struggle  was  not  in 
vain.  He  would  see  men  of  his  race  in  high 
positions  of  public  service,  as  high  as  the 
President's  cabinet.  He  would  see  men  and 
women  who  had  made  their  marks  in  the 
professions,  in  politics,  in  the  arts,  enter- 
tainment and  in  the  business  world. 

But  he  would  not  be  seeing  the  entire  pic- 
ture. Only  a  small  portion  of  an  Iceberg  Is 
visible  above  the  surface.  The  great  bulk 
lies  underneath.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  succeeded  are  like  the  Iceberg  one  can 
see.  Underneath  the  surface,  unseen,  are 
these  unpleasant  statistics,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  ovir  attention: 

A  Negro  child  born  In  the  United  States 
today  has  about  one-half  as  much  chance  of 
completing  high  school  as  a  white  chUd.  He 
has  only  one-third  as  much  chance  of  com- 
pleting college  and  one- third  as  much  chance 
of  becoming  a  professional  man.  His  life  ex- 
pectancy is  seven  years  less  than  a  white 
child's.  His  chance  of  becoming  unemployed 
is  twice  as  great.  He  has  one-seventh  as 
much  chance  of  earning  $10,000  a  year  and 
his  prospects  for  total  Income  throughout 
his  life  are  only  one-half  as  much. 

The  task  Frederick  Douglass  began  remains 
to  be  completed  by  this  generation.  It  is  our 
responsibility. 

In  facing  this  responsibility,  I  think  we 
may  be  guided  by  the  words  of  Frederick 
Douglass.    He  wrote  in  1848: 

"The  white  man  is  only  superior  to  the 
black  man,  when  he  outstrips  him  In  the  race 
for  improvement;  and  the  black  man  Is  only 
inferior  when  he  proves  that  he  is  incapable 
of  doing  what  is  done  by  his  white  brother. 
We  must  do  Just  what  white  men  do.  It 
must  be  no  longer  white  lawyer  and  black 
woodsawyer — white  editor  and  black  street 
cleaner;  it  must  be  no  longer  white.  Intelli- 
gent, and  black,  ignorant;  but  we  must  take 
our  stand  side  by  side  with  our  white  fellow 
countrymen,  in  all  the  trades,  arts,  profes- 
sions and  callings  of  the  day. 

"Man's  greatness  consists  in  his  ability  to 
do,  and  the  proper  application  of  his  powers 
to  things  needed  to  be  done,  and  not  In  the 
color  of  his  skin." 

The  last  sentence,  I  think,  might  well  stand 
as  Frederick  Douglass'  epitaph: 

"Man's  greatness  consists  in  his  ability  to 
do,  and  the  proper  application  of  his  powers 
to  things  needed  to  be  done,  and  not  In  the 
color  of  his  skin." 

Thank  you. 


DEFENSE    INFORMATION    POLICIES 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  pertinent  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  congressional  hearings  in  recent 
weeks  dealing  with  the  economy,  the 
budget,  the  national  debt  and  taxes, 
there  has  been  the  constant  glaring  issue 
of  the  administration's  highly  erroneous 
representations  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  As  late  as  last  fall  the  ad- 
ministration's spokesmen  were  telling 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  In  this  1967  fiscal  year 
would  be  about  $10  billion.  Members  of 
Congress  charged  this  was  a  gross  under- 
estimate, but  the  administration  held  to 
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Its  claim.  Yet  when  the  President!  sub- 
mitted his  new  budget  message  o  us 
last  month  the  cost  was  estimated  £|t  $20 
billion — a  100-percent  increase. 

During    hearings    before    the    fiouse 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  an(J  the 
Joint    Economic   Committee   in   Decent 
weeks.     Government     witnesses     have 
sought  to  explain  away  this  100-p< 
misstatement  on  Vietnam  costs,  bu 
little  credibUity.   "Blame  Ho  Chi " 
was  the  sum  of  their  replies.    Hi 
be  responsible  for  our  presence  inlViet 
nam.  but  he  cannot  be  charged  witih  the 
misleading  statements  of  our  war  costs. 
These  emanate  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  it  is  there  the  respons  bility 
should  be  placed.     There  has  been  no 
dramatic  shift  in  the  nature  of  th0  con- 
flict in  the  past  6  months  to  explain  a 
100-percent  miscalculation  of  costs.    It 
clearly  was  a  deliberate  decision  to  with- 
hold the  information. 

False  reports  about  the  level  of  spend- 
ing are  just  another  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  misleading  informa- 
tion wliich  originates  with  the  Sec^-etary 
of  Defense.  We  are  all  familiaij  with 
his  periodic  inaccurate  assessments  of 
the  military  situation  in  Vietnam!  Re- 
cently reporters  have  discovered  that 
figures  on  aircraft  losses  are  I  being 
greatly  understated,  again  about  100  per- 
cent below  true  figures.  Increased  news 
management  by  the  Defense  Deparjtment 
was  recently  proposed  for  Arr,=,-inon 
servicemen. 

Despite  tills  record,  the  Secretay  only 
recently  pointed  proudly  to  his  infiorma 
tlon    policies.     At    a    recent    Peiitagon 
ceremony,  he  maintained  that  thje  flow 
of  defense  information  to  the  Amierican 
people   was   greater   than   ever   before 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  toe  vol 
ume  of  Information,  but  I  beli( 
are  all  in  a  position  to  evaluate  th^ 
Ity   and   credibility   of   the   stat 
from  the  Defense  Department.    I 
ably  has  never  been  poorer.    W 
Defense  Department  responsible 
percent   of  Government  spending   and 
three-quarters  of  the  Government  man- 
power, a  policy  of  misinformation  from 
the  top  is  cause  for  concern  in  onr  Na 
tion.    Our  decisions  and  actions  rest  on 
the  foimdation  of  an  informed  citizenry 
and  informed  representatives, 

Congress    should   manifest   in 
concern  about  this  practice.     I 
the  responsible  committees  of  d 
should  undertake  a  thorough  in 
tion  of  the  information  poUcies 
Department  of  Defense  and  recoi 
steps  to  restore  credibility  to  t! 
ministration  of  our  national  de 

Mr.  George  C.  Wilson,  of  the  [Wash- 
ington Post,  recently  wrote  a  column  on 
this  subject  entitled  "Pentagon's  'News," 
and  I  submit  this  column  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  problem  I  have  dis<;ussed: 

ACCENTXTATE  THE  POSmVE 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Arthxir  Sylvester  left  as  Pentagon  news 
chief  yesterday  knowing  better  thanj  anyone 
why  there  wUl  be  little  change  In  T*hat  the 
public  Is  officially  told  about  the  place. 

For  six  years  now.  he  has  been  Imp  lement- 
Ing — and  sometimes  bucking — the  1  oforma- 


tlon  policies  of  a  Defense  Secretary  whose 
credo  Is  "accentuate  the  positive,  eliminate 
the  negative." 

Sylvester  also  has  put  mUltary  officers  in 
key  Information  posts  to  make  this  philoso- 
phy easier  to  carry  out  than  It  would  be  work- 
ing through  civilians. 

The  Defense  Secretary — Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara — came  from  the  auto  industry  where 
public  relations  officers  are  supposed  to  In- 
sulate their  bosses  from  the  heat  of  the  press. 
It  is  all  right  to  call  In  the  press  when  we 
have  something  to  put  out,  goes  this  phUos- 
ophy.  but  let's  steer  away  from  these  city 
hall-type  give-and-take  sessions  where  names 
are  used. 

This  Is  the  way  It  Is  supposed  to  work  In 
today's  Pentagon.  And  It  does  to  a  larger 
extent  than  ever  before.  The  Pentagon 
speaks  on-the-record  with  one  voice — McNa- 
mara's — except  when  CJongress  presses  mili- 
tary leaders  for  their  private  views.  Even 
then  the  testimony  Is  heavily  censored  by 
the  time  It  reaches  the  public. 

The  1966  record  shows  how  rarely  he  sub- 
mits to  the  on-the-record,  give  and  take 
with  the  conduit  to  the  public,  the  press. 
The  Pentagon's  own  figures  show  that  he  held 
on-the-record  meetings  In  Washington  with 
the  press  nine  times  in  1966.  But  those  fig- 
ures are  deceptive. 

This  rundown  on  those  press  conferences 
siiows  why  I 

March  2— McNamara  called  the  conference 
to  rebut  what  he  called  "the  erroneous  im- 
pression" that  the  U.S.  was  overextended 
mUltarlly  beca\ise  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Fact 
sheets  were  distributed  to  strengthen  his 
rebuttal,  while  the  most  damning  of  the 
Stennls  committee  reports  on  Army  readiness 
Is  still  classified.  He  declined  to  answer  a 
question  not  related  to  the  readiness  Issue 
and  cut  off  an  unfriendly  questioner. 

March  31 — This  was  a  meeting  with  only  a 
portion  of  the  press — not  a  generally  an- 
nounced conference.  The  Issue  was  whether 
the  Stennls  committee  was  right  In  claiming 
McNamara  had  misled  the  Senate  by  saying 
combat  divisions  In  the  United  States  were 
ready  to  fight  when  in  fact  some  had  been 
turned  Into  training  divisions. 

When  pressed  on  the  contradiction,  McNa- 
mara refused  to  become  specific  on  who  was 
right,  declaring:  "We're  In  a  war  here,  and 
what  we  need  In  this  country  Is  unity  .  .  ." 
April  14 — This  was  a  similar  clrcimistance 
in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  press  at- 
tended what  had  been  scheduled  as  a  "back- 
grounder," where  remarks  usually  cannot  be 
attributed.  McNamara  put  his  rebuttal  to 
Republican  charges  of  bomb  shortages  on- 
the-record.  No  other  subjects  were  covered 
on-the-record. 

April  25 — This  was  a  staged  presentation 
to  rebut  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee claim  that  McNamara  was  phasing  out 
bombers  against  the  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  sat  at  his  side  while  he 
combatted  what  he  called  "a  shockingly 
distorted  picture  of  the  true  sltuaUon  .  .  ." 
June  15 — This  was  scheduled  as  back- 
groionder.  The  on-the-record  discussion  cov- 
ered only  U.S.  forces  being  removed  from 
Prance. 

June  29 — McNamara  described  the  first 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  oU  depots  and 
answered  questions  about  them. 

July  11 — This  was  a  presentation,  elabo- 
rately Illustrated,  of  how  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  saved  money  through  Its 
cost-reduction  program.  He  did  take  ques- 
tions on  other  subjects  after  making  the 
presentation. 

Sept.  22 — This  was  scheduled  as  a  back- 
grounder.    TTae  subject  matter  put  on  the 
record  was  additional  aircraft  purchases. 
Oct.   14 — This  was  a  brief  meeting  with 


the  press  at  the  White  House  upon  his  return 
from  Vietnam. 

In  summary,  of  the  nine  sessions  the 
Pentagon  claimed  as  on-the-record  press 
conferences  In  Washington,  only  four  were 
announced  as  such  in  advance.  And  presen- 
tations on  special  subjects  dominated  each 
of  those  four. 

The  Defense  Secretary  does  have  numerous 
Interviews  with  Individual  reporters.  But 
seldom  are  those  put  on  the  record. 

The  reader  of  the  resulting  stories  there- 
fore does  not  know  whether  the  reporter  is 
talking  off  the  top  of  his  head  or  express- 
ing authoritative  views.  (The  President  uses 
the  same  background  technique,  but  holds 
wide  open  news  conferences  as  well.) 

There  are  a  number  of  other  high  officials 
in  the  Pentagon  to  talk  to,  of  course,  but 
frank  discussions  are  discouraged  through  a 
monitoring  system  McNamara  ordered. 

Sylvester  has  militarized  the  information 
office  under  him  considerably.  The  civilian 
who  headed  the  "directorate  for  defense  In- 
formation" has  been  replaced  by  an  Army 
general. 

Military  information  officers — while  often 
more  knowledgeable — are  also  easier  to  con- 
trol since  their  fitness  reports  are  at  stake. 
They  can  be  transferred  without  fighting  the 
machinery  of  civil  service. 

Another  weapon  for  controlling  the  flow 
of  public  Information  is  the  secrecy  stamp. 

When  asked  back  in  1961  why  the  Pentagon 
censored  so  much  military  testimony  before 
It  was  released  to  the  public,  McNamara  said: 
"Why  should  we  tell  Russia  that  Zeus  devel- 
opments may  not  be  satisfactory?  What  we 
ought  to  be  saying  Is  that  we  have  the  most 
perfect  antl-ICBM  system  that  the  human 
mind  will  ever  devise." 

The  machinery  for  putting  that  "accentu- 
ate the  positive"  philosophy  into  practice  is 
already  in  place.  Sylvester  often  would  go 
around  it  to  help  reporters.  His  successor- 
Phil  G.  Gouldlng,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland   Plain   Dealer— hopefully   will   do 

llk6WlS6. 

But  as  long  as  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
mains as  the  real  chief  Information  officer, 
the  changing  of  the  guard  In  Sylvester's  of- 
fice cannot  bring  any  basic  change  In  the  way 
the  public  is  offlclaUy  Informed  about  the 
department  which  spends  the  most  money 
and  has  the  life  of  the  Nation  In  Its  hands. 


AN  INTELLIGENT  START 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles 
are  not  the  only  cities  plagued  with  air 
pollution.  Virtually  every  city  in  the 
country,  particularly  those  that  have 
been  privileged  to  live  In  the  wide  open 
areas,  are  now  finding  that  air  pollution 
Is  a  difficult  problem.  Motor  vehicle 
emissions  coupled  with  Industrial  and 
home  devices  have  contributed  to  this 
national  problem. 

Three  recent  editorials  welcome  the 
shot  in  the  arm  that  the  President  has 
given  to  the  war  against  air  pollution. 

The  February  1  editorial  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  urges  the  "Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  tools  for  getting  to  work  on  the 
vital  problem  of  preserving  a  healthy  en- 
vironment."   It    halls    the    President's 
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message  as  an  "intelligent  start,"  and 
one  wlilch  recognizes  the  national  scope 
of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  national 
standards  backed  by  national  enforce- 
ment and  extensive  research. 

The  Providence  Journal  echoes  a  simi- 
lar enthusiasm  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution.  It  applauds  extended  Federal 
authority  as  commensurate  with  the  size 
of  the  peril  we  face.  And  it  endorses  the 
President's  call  for  more  regional  initia- 
tive and  local  effort  to  purify  the  air  we 
breathe. 

The  Harrlsburg  Patriot  stresses  the 
health  hazards  of  air  pollution  and  its 
heavy  toll  in  life,  Ulness,  and  property 
damage.  It  holds  that  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  air  pollution  is  already  far 
too  high  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
effective  control  programs. 

The  three  editorials  will  provide  my 
colleagues  with  new  insight  into  an  old 
but  growing  problem.  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Patriot,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  2. 

1967] 
Ais  PoiitrrioN— A  LOCAL  and  Nationwide 
Menace 
Even  the  experts  may  not  know  the  full 
toll  that  air  pollution  takes  in  life.  Illness 
and  property  damage.    Nor  Is  the  problem 
Umited  to  giant  metropolitan  areas  like  New 
York,  where  pollution  last  Thanksgiving,  as 
President  Johnson  notes  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  took  at  least  80  lives. 
Pollution  strikes  closer  to  home. 
Emphysema,  the  President  notes.  Is  but 
one  of  the  respiratory  ailments   aggravated 
by  air  pollution.     Just  this  week,  Pennsyl- 
vania's  new   Health   Secretary,  Dr.   Thomas 
Georges,  reported  that  state  deaths  attributed 
to  the  lung  disease,  which  is  also  caused  by 
cigarette  smoking,  had  risen  by  400  per  cent 
since  1955.     Dr.  Georges  says  emphysema  Is 
the  fastest-growing  cause  of  death  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  1962,  Central  Pennsylvania  suffered 
through  a  12-day  pollution  scare  because  of 
freak  weather  conditions  which  could  recur. 
About  100  tons  of  gaseous,  alr-poUuting 
material  are  sent  into  Greater  Harrlsburg 
skies  every  day,  reports  Victor  Sxissman,  di- 
rector of  the  State  Health  Department's  Di- 
vision of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

The  1960  State  Air  Pollution  Control  Act, 
passed  during  the  Lawrence  Administration, 
launched  a  new  Pennsylvania  effort  to  clear 
the  air,  but  state  and  local  programs,  even 
with  the  help  of  existing  Federal  programs, 
have  not  been  enough  to  hold  the  line  on 
air  pollution,  much  less  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  President  is  asking  Congress  to  step  up 
Federal  Involvement  In  air  pollution  control 
and  research.  His  recommendations  should 
be  given  prompt  consideration : 

Establishment  of  emission  control  levels 
for  industries  that  contribute  heavily  to  air 
pollution. 

Establishment  of  regional  air  quality  com- 
mission to  tackle  pollution  problems  In  areas 
that  cut  across  state  lines. 

Federal  assistance  for  regular  state  Inspec- 
tions of  the  new  pollution  conUol  devices 
due  on  1968  model  autos. 

Improved  enforcement  procedures  to  elimi- 
nate long  delays  in  clearing  up  pollution 
sources. 

Research  Into  the  hazards  posed  by  fuel 
additives. 

Better  understanding  and  control  of  air 
pollution  through  expanded  research,  In- 
cluding studies  Into  alternative  means  of 
motor  vehicle  propulsion  and  possible  devel- 
opment of  sulphur-free  fuels. 
CXin 218— Part  3 


Details  of  the  legislation  may  be  debatable, 
but  the  need  for  a  harder-hitting  attack  U 
not.  As  the  President  says,  both  government 
and  business  have  a  role  to  play  in  solving 
the  pollution  problem.  Industries  complain 
about  costs  of  effective  control  programs,  but 
the  price  we're  paying  for  air  pollution  al- 
ready Is  far  too  high. 


(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 
Feb.  2,  1967] 
A  Tough  Plan  for  Checking  Am  Pollution 
Much  Interest  has  been  focused  on  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
The  matter  has  been  explained  In  articles, 
discussed  at  forums,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels.  The  hazard  of  contaminated  air  was 
brought  home  to  the  millions  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  over  Thanksgiving 
when  a  poisonous  blanket  of  smoke  and 
fumes  settled  over  the  region. 

Yet,  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  for  all  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  and  all  the 
corrective  steps  that  have  been  taken,  the 
pollution  problem  Is  getting  worse.  "We  are 
not  even  controlling  today's  level  of  pollu- 
tion," he  warned,  "and  we  shall  have  lost 
the  battle  for  clean  air  vmless  we  strengthen 
our  regulatory  and  research  efforts  now." 

In  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  need,  the 
President  has  proposed  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  The  heart  of  the  proposed  act  Is  a 
provision  that  would  give  the  federal  govern- 
ment authority  to  fix  emission  standards  of 
Industrial  plants.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  designate 
"those  Industries  In  Interstate  conunerce 
that  are  nationally  significant  sources  of  air 
pollution,"  and  would  fix  acceptable  indus- 
trywide emission  levels.  The  states  woiUd  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  equivalent  levels — or 
stricter  ones.  As  a  final  resort,  the  federal 
government  would  step  In  and  Impose  penal- 
ties against  culprits  in  those  states  which 
had  failed  to  adopt  and  enforce  satisfactory 
standards. 

This  Is  bitter  medicine.  It  represents  an 
extension  of  the  federal  authority  and,  as 
such,  it  probably  wUl  be  resisted  In  some 
quarters.  But  when  the  proposal  is  meas- 
ured against  the  size  of  the  peril  we  face, 
one  must  conclude  that  the  medicine  is  none 
too  strong.  Those  who  are  poisoning  our  air 
must  be  checked,  and  the  President  has  sug- 
gested one  way  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

Industrial  pollution,  of  course,  is  only  a 
part  of  a  very  large  and  complicated  prob- 
lem. President  Johnson  has  recognized  that 
stepped-up  efforts  also  are  needed  against 
other  parts  of  the  problem.  He  urges  more 
Initiative  to  make  regional  air  compacts  ef- 
fective. He  calls  for  more  research  on  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by  motor 
vehicles.  He  asks  Industries,  the  universities 
and  local  governments  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts in  the  war  against  polluted  air. 

Much  more  was  Included  In  this  message 
which  the  President  entitled  Protecting  Our 
National  Heritage.  He  spoke  of  highway 
safety,  the  need  for  more  national  parks,  the 
problem  of  our  polluted  streams,  the  promise 
of  oceanographlc  research  and  even  of  the 
possibilities  of  tapping  underground  hot 
springs  as  a  source  of  useful  power. 

But  the  President's  emphasis  was  on  the 
hazard  of  air  poUution,  an  emphasis  that 
was  entirely  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the 
growing  peril  we  face  from  the  air  we 
breathe. 

[From  the  Atlante  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Feb. 

1.  19671 

Combatting  a  Killer 

It  kills.    It  aggravates  Illness     It  corrodes 

machinery.     It  defaces  buildings.     "It  may 

shorten  the  life  of  whatever  It  touches,  and 

It  touches  everything." 


"It"  Is  air  pollution,  which  President  John- 
son in  a  special  message  to  Congress  Monday 
called  a  problem  that  "emerges  from  our 
success  as  a  modem  nation." 

Clearly,  air  pollution  would  not  be  so  acute 
a  menace  If  this  nation  had  not  grown  so 
large  and  so  prosperous.  If  fewer  automo- 
biles were  on  the  road,  if  industry  were  not 
burning  so  much  fuel.  But  population  con- 
tinues to  boom,  and  we  hope  prosperity  will, 
too.  In  short,  the  present  pollution  dUem- 
ma  can  only  grow  worse  if  we  continue  our 
present  power  consumption  methods  uncor- 
rected. 

Air  pollution  need  not  be  the  ugly  hand- 
maiden of  prosperity,  though.  Ways  have 
been  discovered  to  remove  most  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  auto  exhausts  at  reasonable 
costs,  for  Instance.  Industry  is  learning  to 
reburn  some  of  Its  once-wasted  gases  from 
burning  fuels,  and  thus  keep  them  from 
spewing  Into  our  atmosphere.  Future  re- 
search doubtless  will  establish  new  ways  to 
reduce  pollution. 

A  severe  problem  exists.  Methods  of  treat- 
ment are  known  or  are  not  far  distant.  The 
question  then  remains:  How  do  we  assure 
that  the  cures  are  applied? 

President  Johnson  offered  an  Intelligent 
start.  His  message  to  Congress  recognized 
that  clean  air  Is  a  problem  national  in  scope 
and  thus  demands  national  standards  and 
federal  assistance.  But  It  encourages  the 
states  to  become  active  partners  or  even 
take  the  lead  In  fighting  pollution.  And  It 
recognizes  the  Important  contributions  pri- 
vate Industry  has  to  make  in  the  field. 

Basically,  the  President's  proposals  fall  Into 
three  categories :  standards,  enforcement  and 

At  present,  industry  and  other  polluters 
In  general  have  no  well  defined  levels  of 
what  constitutes  dangerous  pollution.  Local 
standards,  where  adopted,  cannot  be  effective 
unless  neighboring  areas  and  states  likewise 
have  strict  standards,  for  air  movement  re- 
cognizes no  man-made  boundaries. 

Mr.  Johnson  recommends,  then,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
designate  those  Industries  which  are  signifi- 
cant sources  of  air  pollution,  and  that  the 
Secretary  promulgate  Industrywide  safe- 
emission  levels.  States  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  adopt  these  standards — or 
stricter  ones. 

The  President  proposed  finding  new  ways 
of  enforcing  these  standards.  Including  re- 
gional commissions  such  as  those  helpful  in 
the  effort  to  control  water  pollution. 

Finally,  a  widespread  research  effort  would 
be  begun.  Involving  all  levels  of  government, 
private  enterprise  and  imlverslties.  Research 
would  study  effects  of  present  fuels  and  look 
for  possible  alternative  fuels.  Industry,  said 
the  President,  has  an  especially  Important 
role,  for  "It  is  in  private  laboratories,  and 
in  private  board  rooms,  that  the  crucial  deci- 
sions on  new  fuels,  new  control  technology 
and  new  means  of  developing  power  and 
locomotion  will  be  made." 

Congress  should  provide  the  tools  for  get- 
ting to  work  on  the  vital  problem  of  preserv- 
ing a  healthy  environment. 


THE    PRESSURES    OP    TOO    RAPID 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  pertinent  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  obstacle  to  economic  devel- 
opment   and    Individual    advancement 
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than  the  pressures  of  too  rapid  popjila- 
tlon  growth.  What  this  means  In  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  illke 
India  and  Pakistan  Is  that  the  popula- 
tion doubles  in  between  20  to  30  yaars. 
What  this  means  In  many  parts  of  [the 
United  States  Is  that  Individual  families 
have  unwanted  children  beyond  their 
capacity  to  care  for  and  to  educate.  : 

In  both  cases  the  results  are  the  sime. 
Looking  at  the  world  picture  today,] the 
situation  can  already  be  described  as  dis- 
maying. In  20  years  the  populatioii  of 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa  will!  in- 
crease by  75  percent  unless  present  httrth 
rates  are  reduced.  On  these  continents 
where  today  people  are  living  in  poverty, 
despair  and  incipient  revolution,  [per 
capita  income  is  hardly  increasing  at  all 
because  offspring  are  coming  into  |  the 
world  more  rapidly  than  they  caii  be 
supported,  educated  or  usefully  em- 
ployed. J 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  world 
War.  the  United  States  and  many  oS  the 
other  Industrial  nations  of  the  world 
have  provided  economic  assistance  in 
loans,  grants  and  other  benefits  chi  a 
scale  unprecedented  In  history.  rThe 
1960's  were  termed  "the  decade  of|  de- 
velopment." Yet  the  results  have  ^en 
disappointing — disappointing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  coxmtries  wha  are 
not  better  off  now  than  they  wer^  10 
years  ago,  disappointing  to  their  |own 
governments  which  have  not  been  ahie  to 
fulfill  promises  of  economic  development, 
disappointing  to  the  Government  o<  the 
United  States  which  had  hoped  1  for 
greater  growth,  and  disappointing  td  the 
people  of  the  United  States  whoi  ex- 
pected their  efforts  would  have  a  jreal 
impact  on  conditions  within  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Almost  universally,  this  disappoint- 
ment must  be  traced  to  the  unpiece- 
dented  rates  of  population  growth  iii  the 
developing  countries.  Economists  have 
calculated  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  improve  conditions  In  the  developing 
countries  and  to  provide  a  multiplier 
effect  on  economic  growth  Is  through 
support  for  volimtary  family  planning 
programs.  j 

A  former  Defense  Department  econo- 
mist made  the  mathematical  comnuta- 
tions  to  prove  that  one  dollar  spent  on 
population  control  measures  is  worth 
$100  spent  on  economic  developnient. 
Prof.  Ansley  Coale.  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  deihog- 
raphers,  told  the  State  Departiiient 
brief ing  recently : 

In  the  case  of  a  developing  coi^try 
with  a  per  capita  annual  income  of  S200, 
$5  expenditure  for  family  plariilng 
would  have  the  same  benefit  fori  the 
economic  development  of  the  country 
as  a  saving  and  investment  of  $200L  It 
takes  an  annual  saving  and  investnent 
rate  of  about  9%  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  produce  a  3%  annual  increase  In 
GNP. 

These  are  the  cold  mathemajtical 
facts.  This  is  the  dollars-and-^nts 
payoff  of  reducing  birth  rates  In  qiany 
countries  today.  But  it  is  also  thd  en- 
lightened and  humanitarian  outlook. 
What  mother  wants  to  bring  10  children 


into  the  world,  to  go  through  pregnancy, 
childbirth,  and  Infancy  with  them,  only 
to  see  them  crjring  contlnuoxisly  for  food 
or  other  necessities  which  are  simply 
not  there? 

As  a  physician  I  know  that  parents 
welcome  sound  advice  and  the  medical 
supplies  necessary  to  limit  their  families. 
It  is  a  blessing  for  them.  What  is  more, 
aid  in  family  planning  is  not  like  other 
kinds  of  support  which  often  finds  Its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  corrupt  oflBcials 
or  black  marketeers.  It  is  not  like  com- 
modities or  supplies  that  disappear  from 
our  warehouses  and  records.  It  Is  not 
like  foreign  exchange  credits  that  benefit 
a  few  without  trickling  down  to  the  peo- 
ple who  need  help  most.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  a  bribe  or  a  payoff.  By  its  very 
nature,  it  is  no  good  to  anyone  but  the 
despairing  mother  or  father  who  really 
wants  to  limit  their  family  size. 

What  is  true  in  many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  also  true  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  An  unwanted  child 
bom  into  a  family  on  welfare  cuts  into 
that  family's  resources  and  hampers  the 
parents'  ability  to  become  self-support- 
ing. Furthermore,  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
about  S7,000  to  supjwrt  a  chUd  on  welfare 
from  birth  to  age  17 — counting  only  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  not  counting  edu- 
cation or  other  indirect  costs.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Aid  Commission  estimated  that  up  to  10,- 
000  such  births  in  Chicago  alone  might 
be  avoided  by  good  voluntary  family 
planning  programs  for  a  saving  of  $70 
mUlion.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
saving  could  be  as  much  as  $1  to  $2  billion 
annually. 

The  director  of  an  outstanding  county 
birth  control  program  in  North  Carolina 
estimated  that  his  program  using  pri- 
marily oral  contraceptives  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  $25  for  every  dollar  spent. 

But  I  am  not  just  thinking  of  saving 
money  by  reducing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren on  welfare.  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned to  help  the  children's  parents  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters  and  themselves 
to  become  self-supporting.  A  high  oflQ- 
cial  in  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  re- 
cently disclosed  that  family  planning  was 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  poverty. 
As  he  said: 

We  lcx)ked  Into  the  family  planning  with 
some  care  and  were  amazed  to  discover  that 
here  Is  probably  the  single  most  cost-effective 
antl poverty  measure. 

Of  course,  that  fact  should  not  be 
astonishing  to  any  of  us.  It  is  common- 
sense.  And  it  Is  just  as  true  right  here 
in  the  United  States  as  It  Is  in  India  or 
Pakistan  or  Brazil  or  anywhere  else.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  overseas  we  are 
spending  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
our  total  foreign  aid  to  help  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  In  the  UrUted  States, 
family  planning  programs  In  the  war  on 
poverty  are  now  being  reduced  In  almost 
every  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  self-help  should  be  the 
real  test  of  foreign  aid  spending  and  for 
domestic  programs.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  self-help  is  self-con- 
trol. Voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams provide  the  means  for  individual 
perents  to  control  their  family  size  and 
to  improve  their  own  and  their  children's 


lives.  I  believe  these  services  deserve  a 
more  Important  share  and  a  higher 
priority  in  our  programs  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  promote  this  end,  H.R.  355. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
table,  indicating  the  natural  rate  of 
population  Increase  by  continent: 

Birth    rates   and    death    rates  ^    {for   period 
19S8-62) 


Percent 

natural 

Birth 

Death 

rate  of 

rate  (per 

rate  (per 

increase 

1,000) 

1,000) 

of  popu- 
lation > 

(per  year) 

Africa 

46 

23 

2.3 

Asia      

43 
41 

20 
13 

2  3 

Latin  America 

2.8 

United  States  and 

Canada 

24 
22 

9 

7 

1.5 

U.S.S.R 

1.5 

Europe            

19 

10 

9 

World  average 

37 

17 

2.0 

>  The  data  given  are  continental  averages.  There  are 
great  variations  for  Individual  countries  within  each 
continent. 

»  Chances  In  population  due  to  emigration  and  inuni- 
gration  are  added  to  the  natural  rate  of  population  in- 
crease, but  this  is  significant  only  for  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  Israel,  and  possibly  Brazil. 

Source:  U.N.  Demographic  Yearbook,  1963. 

Leas  developed  countries:  Annual  growth 
rate  of  gross  national  products,  population, 
and  per  capita  gross  national  product 

(1957-58  average  to  1963-64  average] 


• 

Annual 
GNP 

growth 

rate  > 

(percent) 

Annual 
popula- 
tion 
growth 
rate' 
(percent) 

.\nnual 

per  capita 

GNP 

growth 

rate 
(percent) 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 

0.6 
3.5 
5.3 
3.3 
4.6 
4.1 
4.3 
5.7 
4.5 
3.6 
3.9 
5.3 
5.3 
4.0 
2.2 
6.4 

ao 

4.5 

7.1 
4.7 
5.9 
4.9 
7.4 
3.5 

3.6 
6.2 
4.7 
10.5 
9.5 
4.0 

3.5 
4.4 

4.5 

4.5 
5.1 
3.5 
2.1 
2.0 
3.3 
3.6 
4.5 
4.7 
3.4 
4.7 

1.7 
2.3 
3.1 
2.3 
2.8 
4.0 
3.2 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
2.0 
3.1 
2.9 
3.0 
2.2 
2.3 

3.0 
3.8 

3.1 
2.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 

1.2 
.  7 
2.4 
3.6 
2.9 
2.9 

2.5 
2.3 
2.5 

1.4 
2.5 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
2.0 
3.3 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.9 

-1.1 

Bolivia 

1.2 

Brazil 

2.2 

Chile 

1.0 

Colomhia 

1.8 

Costa  Rica 

.1 

Ecuador. 

1.1 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

2.8 
1.5 

Honduras 

.5 

1.9 

Mexico            

2.2 

Nicaragua 

2.4 

Panama    

1.9 

Paraguay 

0 

Peru 

4.1 

Trinidad  and  To- 
bago 

3.0 

Venezuela 

.7 

Far  East: 

China  (Taiwan)-... 
Korea 

4.0 
1.8 

Malaya,  States  of. 
Philippines 

1.7 

Thailand 

4.4 

Vietnam 

.7 

Near  East : 

Cyprus 

2.4 

5.7 

Iran 

Israel- 

2.3 
fi.9 

6.6 

Turkey     

1.1 

South  Asia: 

1.0 

India 

Pakistan 

2.1 
2.0 

Africa: 

Ethiopia     

3.1 

2.6 

Kenya      - 

.6 

Malawi       

-.9 

-1.1 

Nigeria     

1.3 

South  Rhodesia 

Sudan 

Tunisia. 

.3 
1.6 
2.1 

Uganda. 

Zambia 

.9 
1.8 

1  ONP  growth  rates  are  AID  estimates  based  largely 
on  ofTiclal  national  statistics. 

•  Population  erowth  rates  are  based  on  AID  country, 
U.N.,  and  other  source  data. 


PIEST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

During  its  first  year,  the  Endowment 
sponsored  a  great  variety  of  projects  to 
assist  the  arts  in  assuming  their  deserved 
place  in  American  life. 

It  created  new  opportunities  for  novel- 
ists, poets,  painters,  sculptors,  composers, 
and  students  in  the  arts. 

It  assisted  50  States  in  developing  cul- 
tural resources,  programs,  and  facilities. 
Thirty-three  State  agencies  for  the  arts 
have  been  established.  New  methods  of 
bringing  the  arts  to  rural  communities 
have  been  explored. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  pro- 
grams which  will  permit — 

Greater  assistance  to  a  wide  variety 
of  artistic  endeavor; 

Increased  artistic  exchanges  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  creative 
writing; 

Nationwide  tours  of  the  American  Bal- 
let Theatre  and  other  artistic  groups 
which  will  foster  greater  appreciation  of 
the  arts; 

The  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  heighten  understanding  of  the 
arts  among  disadvantaged  children. 

Much  of  the  early  success  of  the  En- 
dowment can  be  traced  to  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  its  authorizing  legislation,  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  requir- 
ing State  and  private  participation  in  its 
programs. 

We  cannot  expect  massive  Federal  sup- 
port to  create  great  art.  any  more  than 
massive  defense  programs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  create  individual  courage.  On 
signing  the  arts  and  humanities  bill  in 
1965,  I  reminded  its  supporters  that  "to 
produce  true  and  lasting  results,  our 
States  and  municipalities,  our  schools 
and  great  private  foundations,  must  join 
forces  with  us.  It  is  in  the  neighborhoods 
of  each  community  that  a  nation's  art  is 
born.  In  countless  American  towns  there 
live  thousands  of  obscure  and  unknown 
talents.  What  this  bill  does  is  to  bring 
active  support  to  this  great  national 
asset,  to  make  fresher  the  winds  of  art 
In  this  great  land  of  ours." 

What  the  Arts  Endowment  has  sought 
to  do.  In  Its  first  year,  is  to  Improve  the 
climate  in  which  creative  talent  works, 
and  to  extend  and  inform  its  audience. 
This  report  Is  evidence  that  It  has 
begun  to  achieve  that  goal.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  quality  and  appreciation 
of  art  Is  one  test  of  a  nation's  maturity 
and  greatness  will  take  heart  from  this 
report.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend It  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  15,  1967. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 


of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Pike,  of  New  York; 
Mr  Kee,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Andrews. 
of  North  Dakota;  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Ver- 
mont; Mr.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr. 
DimcAN.  of  Termessee;  Mr.  Broomfield, 
of  Michigan. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  This  report,  to- 
gether with  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  are  truly 
significant  documents.  They  record  a 
pioneering  Federal  effort  to  enrich  the 
cultural  and  human  quality  of  American 
life. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  was  established  to  support 
exploration  into  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  culture  and  to  deepen  understanding 
of  the  goals  of  hiunan  activity.  The  first 
year's  activities  have  been  devoted  to 
developing  plans  to  strengthen  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  in  the  humanities  and 
to  foster  greater  public  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  hiunanltles. 

These  plans  provide  the  basis  for  pro- 
grams which  will — 

Increase  the  number  of  outstanding 
scholars  in  the  humanities  through  an- 
nual fellowship  awards  to  some  350  in- 
dividuals— both  promising  and  estab- 
lished scholars; 

Heighten  public  understanding  of  the 
humanities  through  improvements  In 
education  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and 
In  the  community; 

Support  research  in  specific  fields  to 
expand  the  range  of  our  knowledge; 

Enable  American  scholars  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  essential  to  international  un- 
derstanding. 

More  than  100  outstanding  educators 
and  scholars  have  advised  the  Endow- 
ment in  the  development  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  views  of  these  and  other 
great  humanists  will  be  sought  as  plans 
for  subsequent  years  are  developed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has  estab- 
lished a  firm  foundation  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  our  understanding.  It 
Is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  now 
submit  to  you  this  record  of  its  achieve- 
ment. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  15,  1967. 


IS  THE  AGRICULTURE  DEPART- 
MENT ENCOURAGING  FARMERS 
TO  INCREASE  CROP  PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT  ANY  PRICE  ASSUR- 
ANCE? 

Mr.   CARTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   LANGEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   is   the 
Agriculture     Department     encouraging 
farmers    to    increase    crop    production 
without  any  price  assurance?    I  ask  in 
reference  to  an  Associated  Press  wire 
story  of  February  6  which  reported  that 
the  Department  was  opening  a  "cam- 
paign to  persuade  more  than  2  million 
farmers  to  produce  more." 

We  recognize  the  world  need  for  more 
food,  but  when  the  American  farmer  Is 
asked  by  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
Increase  production,  he  should  at  least 
have  the  assurance  that  his  cooperative 
efforts  do  not  result  in  a  price  decline. 

Having  first  raised  the  subject  of  in- 
creased production  versus  farm  prices 
last  summer  when  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  wheat  acreage  would  be 
Increased,  I  now  ask:  Does  this  news  wire 
service  story  herald  another  attempt  to 
keep  farm  prices  down?  Is  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  willing  to  use  tactics 
to  encourage  production  without  assur- 
ances to  farmers  that  the  price  structure 
will  be  improved? 

With  the  most  unfortunate  develop- 
ment that  farm  parity  recently  dropped 
to  75  percent,  I  have  written  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  obtain  more  in- 
formation on  the  new  farmer-persuasion 
campaign  as  reported  by  Associated 
Press,  and  its  Impact  on  American 
agriculture. 

This  news  Item  also  reported  that 
those  farmers  ignoring  Government  pro- 
duction goals  "face  loss  of  Government 

Exactly  what  "subsidies"  are  the  farm- 
ers going  to  lose?  Does  the  Department 
view  diversion  payments  and  price  sup- 
ports as  merely  devices  in  its  compliance 
effort? 


U  S  DELEGATION  OF  THE  CANADA- 
UNTTED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  for  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  In  Ottawa,  Canada,  from 
May  10-14,  1967,  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gallagher, 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman;  Mrs.  Kelly,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  California;  Mr.  St  Germain, 


THE  CIA  AND  NSA 
Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent disclosure  that  the  Central  Intel- 
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ligence  Agency  has  been  subsidizing  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  National  Stu(dent 
Association  is  indeed  shocking.  Thte  or- 
ganization supposedly  representea  or 
purported  to  represent  a  segment  of  stu- 
dent opinion  in  this  country  on  vajrious 
political  issues.  [ 

This  is  but  one  more  indication  that 
the  CIA  is  obviously  getting  out  of 'con- 
trol. These  revelations  may  gravely 
damage  our  national  prestige.  ,  The 
large-scale  cloak  and  dagger  activities 
of  the  CIA  and  the  often  ridiculou^  ex- 
tremes taken  in  the  name  of  national 
security  are  clearly  against  the  prlhciple 
of  an  open  society  which  we  hold  our- 
selves to  be.  No  great  power  can  jexist 
without  a  well-organized  intelligence 
service,  and  certainly  not  in  the  col4  war 
era.  But  the  gathering  of  secret  infor- 
mation in  the  military,  economic,  a|nd — 
above  all — political  fields  Is  one  thing. 
The  manipulation  of  this  country'^  for- 
eign policy  and  the  intrusion  of  Cl^  ac- 
tivities in  legitimate  functions  of  a|  uni- 
versity or  private  organization  is  sbme- 
thing  entirely  different.  | 

I  am  preparing  legislation,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  I  believe  will  gijeatly 
strengthen  congressional  control  ov^r  the 
activities  of  this  agency.  I  am  propos- 
ing that  the  CIA  come  before  the  bon- 
gress  each  year  for  annual  authori2ktion 
in  order  that  its  activities  may  be  piore 
closely  scrutinized.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure the  Congress  would  have  two 
avenues  for  review:  first,  the  authoriza- 
tion and.  second,  appropriation. 

At  the  same  time  the  congres^onal 
"watchdog"  committees  for  the  |  CIA 
should  be  broadened  to  include  b; 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
tions  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
mittee  along  with  members  of  the 
Services  Committees.  The  CIA  oi 
tion  is  clearly  related  to  this  coui 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  its  milita; 
ture.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  that  the 
agency's  influence  on  foreign  poljcy  is 
greater  than  it  is  on  defense  polici'.  It 
therefore  seems  logical  that  members  of 
the  committee  which  handle  foreigi  pol- 
icy legislation  should  be  Included  on  the 
watchdog  committees.  [ 

In  view  of  the  revelations  concwning 
CIA's  financial  support  of  what  [most 
Americans  had  believed  to  be  a  Icom- 
pletely  private  student  group  it  is  isen- 
tial  that  Congress  bring  this  agency  un- 
der control.  The  American  peopla  may 
reasonably  wonder  how  much  subterfuge 
is  financed  by  the  Government  righ^  here 
at  home. 

THE    DRAFT    STIMULATES    Y<)UNG 
MEN  TO  ENLIST 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwbiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extrajieous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speakfer,  In 
connection  with  my  proposal  for  draft 
reform,  which  I  outlined  Februarr  7,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  draft 
stimulates  young  men  to  enlist  and  about 
one  man  enlists  for  every  one  actually 


inducted  through  selective  service.  The 
effect  of  my  proposals  would  not  be  to  cut 
enlistments,  but  simply  to  force  young 
men  to  enlist  sooner  than  they  do  now. 
They  would  have  to  decide  before  181/2 
whether  to  enlist,  risk  being  drafted,  or 
enter  college  on  a  student  deferment  with 
liability  for  the  draft  after  college. 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjii:]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
reintroduced  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  American  con- 
sumer and  offers  protection  that  is  long 
overdue.  I  am  referring  to  a  measure  to 
strengthen  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1954.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  injury  and  loss  of  life  by 
providing,  on  a  national  basis,  standard 
methods  of  testing  and  rating  the  flam- 
mability  of  textiles  and  textile  products 
for  bedding  use,  thereby  discouraging  the 
use  of  any  dangerously  flammable  bed- 
ding textiles. 

Specifically,  my  bill  prohibits  the  man- 
ufacture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offer- 
ing for  sale  In  commerce,  or  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States,  or  the  in- 
troduction, delivery  for  Introduction, 
transportation  or  causing  to  be  trans- 
ported in  commerce  or  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  or  delivery  after  sale  in  commerce, 
of  any  article  of  bedding  which  imder 
conditions  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  a  commercial  standard  is  so  highly 
flammable  as  to  be  dangerous  when  used 
by  individuals.  All  of  these  activities 
shall  be  deemed  unlawful  and  shall  be 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  term  "bedding"  is  defined  to  mean 
sheets,  covers,  blankets,  comforters, 
pillowcases,  quilts,  bedspreads,  mattress 
pads,  the  outer  covering  of  pillows,  mat- 
resses,  and  box  springs,  and  all  other 
products  used  or  intended  to  be  used  on 
or  about  a  bed  or  other  place  for  re- 
clining or  sleeping,  but  shall  not  Include 
furniture. 

Where  the  prescribed  commercial 
standards — originally  set  up  to  test  items 
of  wearing  apparel  In  a  vertical  posi- 
tion— are  inadequate  for  proper  testing 
of  the  flammability  of  bedding,  provision 
is  made  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  given  full  and  continuing  authority 
to  revise  and  strengthen  the  current 
standards  of  flammability  and  to  develop 
new  standards  in  the  Interests  of  the  rea- 
sonable safety  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  cre- 
ated in  1954  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
explosive  sweater  incidents.  These 
sweaters  were  brushed  viscose  rayon,  a 
very  inflammable  fabric,  and  the  same 
fiber  that  is  going  into  millions  of 
brushed  blankets  today.  For  some 
strange  reason,  the  act  applied  to  ap- 
parel only  and  never  covered  such  vital 
items  as  sheets,  covers,  blanke's.  com- 


forters, pillowcases,  quilts,  bedspreads, 
and  so  forth. 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  was  passed, 
most  of  the  new  synthetic  fibers  were 
just  in  the  process  of  being  developed  and 
introduced  to  the  American  market. 
This  includes  all  of  the  acrylic  fibers 
such  as  Orion,  Acrilan,  Cresland,  Zefran; 
the  modacrylics  such  as  Verel  and  Dy- 
nal;  the  polyesters  such  as  Dacron  and 
a  host  of  other  less-known  synthetics. 
Since  that  time,  many  of  these  fibers 
which  are  not  only  quite  flammable  but 
also  productive  of  a  dangerous  hot  melt- 
ing liquid  that  may  result  in  serious  or 
possibly  fatal  bums  have  been  adapted 
and  are  In  widespread  use  today.  Es- 
pecially when  used  for  bedding,  these 
fabrics  are  potentially  dangerous  to  the 
user  because  of  the  speed  and  the  in- 
tensity of  flame  with  which  they  bum 
and  their  ease  in  ignition.  Millions  of 
homes  are  being  filled  with  many  fabrics 
of  this  description  with  no  consideration 
to  the  flammable  qualities.  The  situ- 
ation is  most  critical  because  the  public 
is  generally  under  the  Impression  that 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  protects 
them  against  all  significant  flammable 
fabrics.  In  many  cases  the  impression 
of  protection  is  an  illusion  and  I  feel  that 
protective  legislation  should  be  updated 
and  made  genuinely  effective. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples:  take  the 
case  of  blankets — where  millions  of  con- 
sumers own  highly  flammable  viscose 
rayon  blankets  and  blankets  made  of 
other  types  of  synthetics — all  of  them 
flammable.  Because  of  the  raised  or 
napped  surface  on  the  blanket,  it  will 
readily  ignite  with  flames  racing  across 
the  brushed  surface  at  an  incredible  rate 
of  speed.  The  fact  that  a  person  is  either 
semiconscious  or  asleep  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  him  to  extinguish 
the  fiame  before  he  has  sustained  seri- 
ous or  even  fatal  burns.  I  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important  that  bedding 
items  be  covered  by  the  act.  Smokers 
have  a  careless  habit  of  smoking  in  bed 
and  there  are  other  dangers  from  elec- 
trical blankets  with  their  cords  of  cheap 
synthetics  and  cotton.  Of  course,  any 
sparks  hitting  such  flammable  fabrics 
would  make  for  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  person  using  these  is  frequently  in 
a  sleepy  condition  and  most  likely  will 
doze  off  and  be  completely  unaware  that 
a  fire  may  have  started. 

Take  the  case  of  tests  which  confirm 
that  a  moment's  exposure  of  a  cotton 
mattress  to  a  burning  cigarette  will  start 
it  glowing.  Once  started,  the  fiameless 
combustion  progressed  rapidly.  Smol- 
dering or  glowing  is  incomplete  or  im- 
perfect combustion  which  produces  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  poisonous  carbon  monox- 
ide, plus  other  products  of  combustion 
such  as  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  an  es- 
pecially dangerous  combination.  Car- 
bon dioxide  acts  to  stimulate  the  rate  of 
breathing — thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  taken  Into 
the  lungs.  The  normal  sleeping  person 
exposed  to  such  conditions  will  succumb 
frequently  to  the  Initial  intoxicating  or 
asphyxiating  effect  of  the  carbon  monox- 
ide and  will  not  awaken.  There  are  more 
people  who  die  from  the  effects  of  gas 
and  suffocation  during  a  fire  than  those 
who  are  actually  burned  to  death. 
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Our  newspapers  are  full  of  accounts 
of  fires  which  caused  injury  or  death  and 
originated  in  the  home.  It  is  not  un- 
common during  a  year's  time  for  fires  to 
cause  over  10,000  deaths  and  150,000  seri- 
ous injuries  with  great  human  suffering 
and  property  damage.  Over  half  of  the 
tragedies  occur  in  homes  where  the  ma- 
jor factor  is  the  speed  with  which  the 
fire  develops. 

There  are  already  many  evidences  of 
properly  treated  materials  that  are  re- 
sistant to  fire.  Others  could  be  made  safe 
by  the  application  of  special  finishes. 
Methods  are  now  available  for  flame- 
proofing.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  flameproofing  chemicals  and 
could  cooperate  with  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  development  of  commercially 
feasible  methods  for  flameproofing  all 
fabrics.  Manufacturers  have  been  re- 
luctant to  do  this  up  to  now  because 
flameproofing  is  expensive  and  they  feel 
that  the  public  will  not  pay  the  added 
cost.  It  is  too  bad  that  lives  are  lost, 
people  of  all  ages  suffer,  and  property  is 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
money  that  it  would  take  to  properly  and 
effectively  flameproof  fabrics  used  In 
bedding. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  buying  public  from 
deceptions  in  packaging  and  labeling. 
Congress  also  dealt  firmly  with  the  need 
for  national  standards  to  promote  the 
safe  engineering  of  motor  vehicles.  I 
feel  that  consumers  should  be  further 
protected  from  the  use  of  articles  that 
are  highly  combustible.  The  consumer 
has  the  right  to  be  informed  and  the 
right  to  be  safe.  The  road  to  consumer 
safety,  accurate  information,  free  choice, 
and  an  adequate  hearing  is  a  never- 
ending  one.  In  modern  society,  the  con- 
sumer is  constantly  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  change.  Countless  new  products,  and 
new  forms  of  other  products,  vie  for  his 
attention  and  his  dollar.  Services  take  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar.  Yet  these  services  are  often  per- 
formed without  established  standards  of 
safety.  Too  often  we  discover  dangers 
in  products  only  through  serious  injury 
to  a  consumer. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  innocent  purchase  of 
such  dangerously  combustible  products. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  that  I  have  Introduced 
today  is  a  necessary  step  toward  that 
end. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wmnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  help 
alleviate  the  high  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  parents  and  self-supporting  stu- 
dents through  the  means  of  a  tax  de- 
duction for  tuition,  books,  fees,  and 
supplies. 


The  costs  of  higher  education  con- 
tinue to  rise  year  by  year.  The  trend 
seems  Irreversible.  Each  year  more  and 
more  students  go  to  college,  each  year 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  students  go 
on  for  graduate  and  professional  train- 
ing, and  each  year  advanced  training, 
especially,  becomes  more  expensive. 
Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  generally 
is  going  up,  and  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment new  and  additional  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  sought.  We  are  an  affluent 
nation.  But  some  families  of  modest  in- 
come are  unable  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  college  educations  for  all  of 
their  children,  particularly  If  two  or 
more  children  are  of  college  age  at  the 
same  time.  Most  families  are  financial- 
ly strained  during  the  college  years  of 
their  children. 

For  years  now  the  high  cost  of  edu- 
cation has  been  recognized  as  a  serious 
problem  by  members  of  both  parties. 
The  idea  of  a  tax  deduction  to  ease  that 
problem  has  received  wide  support  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  In  a  survey  by  the 
Citizens  National  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  nearly  90  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding presidents  and  trustees  of 
higher  educational  institutions  were 
favorable  to  the  basic  idea  of  a  tax 
break.  Parents  of  college  students  and 
prospective  college  students  certainly 
favor  this  approach. 

The  plan  has  received  careful  re- 
search and  discussion.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  the  Treasury  Department, 
without  equally  careful  thought  and  ex- 
amination, has  opposed  the  Idea.  The 
most  serious  and  the  most  Ill-founded 
objection  Is  that  the  tax  deduction  is 
inflexible  and  therefore  helps  those  who 
need  little  or  no  help.  Far  from  grant- 
ing an  inflexible  exemption  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  need,  my  bill  provides  a 
graduated  approach.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement families  with  the  most  mod- 
est incomes  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
flt,  but  beneflt  is  not  restricted  to  one 
income  level.  My  bill  provides  that 
families  with  incomes  of  not  more  than 
$7,500  may  receive  a  tax  deduction  for 
100  percent  of  their  expenditures  on 
tuition,  fees,  required  books,  and  sup- 
plies. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $12,- 
500  receive  a  tax  deduction  for  40 
percent  of  these  expenditures.  The  tax 
credit  may  be  received  for  each  child 
even  though  two  or  more  children  in  a 
family  may  be  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion degrees  at  the  same  time.  After 
all,  the  family  incurring  double  or  triple 
college  expenses  in  any  one  year  faces 
great  hardship. 

While  my  plan  does  not  obviate  the 
need  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  fellow- 
slilps,  it  does  offer  a  means  for  supple- 
menting those  forms  of  assistance  and 
does  offer  an  opportunity  for  those  forms 
of  assistance  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
most  needy  students. 

The  need  for  flnanclal  aid  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  few.  Most  families  feel  the 
pinch  when  they  are  faced  with  expenses 
for  higher  education  concentrated  In  a 
short  timespan.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
offer  assistance  at  the  time  when  It  Is 
most  needed  and  In  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  need.  The  tax  deduction  does 
this  without  creating  a  new  Government 


agency  and  without  additional  Govern- 
ment employees.  Students  and  their 
families  would  be  completely  free  in 
choosing  a  school  and  a  curriculum. 
The  institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
have  no  conditions  to  meet,  no  additional 
programs  to  set  up. 

We  use  the  tax  system  for  many  pur- 
poses. Homeownership  is  a  worthy  goal, 
and  can  be  aided  by  tax  deductions. 
Families  faced  with  sudden  financial  biu-- 
dens,  as  in  the  case  of  large  medical  ex- 
penses, are  offered  tax  rehef.  The  same 
can  be  done  for  families  faced  with  a 
sudden  jump  in  their  expenditures  due 
to  the  cost  of  higher  education.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  said  that  col- 
lege expenses,  unUke  medical  expenses, 
are  optional.  But  this  is  entirely  too 
casual  an  attitude  to  take  toward  educa- 
tion In  today's  world.  The  Selective 
Service  System  accommodates  college  at- 
tendance; the  tax  system  could  also. 

Despite  our  many  needs  for  college- 
trained  persons,  about  30  percent  of  the 
top  quarter  of  high  school  graduates  still 
fail  to  attend  college.  The  financial  bur- 
den is  one  reason.  Among  those  who  do 
enroll  in  college  some  drop  out  and 
others  have  their  education  Interrupted 
and  delayed  for  financial  reasons.  Aid 
can  be  rendered.  The  tax  deduction  for 
higher  education  is  a  no-strings-attached 
incentive  for  a  worthy  and  needed  pur- 
pose. 


WHAT  IS  A  COP? 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  which  con- 
tained the  reprint  of  a  speech  from  a 
television  program.  This  speech  is  not 
very  long  but  it  says  a  lot.  The  letter 
was  sent  by  Jack  Webb,  star  of  the  new 
"Dragnet"  television  series. 

It  goes  a  long  way  toward  seeing  the 
other  side:  The  side  of  the  cop.  the  side 
of  the  man  who  is  charged  with  brutality 
and  who  seems  to  be  working  much  of  the 
\time  for  a  lost  cause  because  some  courts 
are  soft  on  the  ciiminals  and  the  side 
of  the  guy  whom  many  people  apparently 
despise  and  deride,  until  they  need  him. 

Mr.  Webb  states : 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  disregard  for 
both  the  law  and  Its  enforcement  In  our  so- 
ciety today,  It  seems  to  me  of  vital  Impor- 
tance that  efforts  be  made  to  narrow  the  gap 
In  understanding  which  exists  between  some 
segments  of  the  public  and  the  police — 
their  police. 

In  Its  own  small  way,  the  enclosed  speech 
Is  an  effort  In  this  direction  In  that  It  at- 
tempts to  portray  a  police  officer's  attitude 
toward  his  Job  as  simply  and  as  realistically 
as  possible. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  members 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
who  have  seen  the  speech  unanimously 
agree  "that  it  Is  a  thoroughly  accurate 
reflection  of  their  own  feelings  about  po- 
lice work  and  their  jobs." 
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I  believe  that  "What  Is  a  Cop?"  s  weU 
worth  including  in  the  Record,  arjd  ask 
that  It  be  Included  at  this  point: 

What  Is  a  Cop? 
Its  awkward  having  a  poUceman  iround 
the  house.    Prtends  drop  In.    A  man  With  a 
badge  answers  the  door.     The  temperature 
dropa  twenty  degrees.     Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  gets  In  the  way.     All  of  a  iudden 
there    Isn't    a    straight   man    In    the  Icrowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.      "Dont  drltilc  too 
much."  somebody  says,  "or  the  man  wjth  the 
badge  wUl  run  you  in."  ...  Or.  '•HtWs  It 
goln'.   Dick   Tracy?     How  many   Jaywalkers 
did  you  pinch  today?"  .  .  .  And  theie's  al- 
ways the  one  who  wants  to  know  ho^^  many 
apples   you  stole.     All   at  once   you're  loet 
your  first  name.    Tou're  a  "cop."  a  "flitfoot," 
a  "bull."  a  "dick."  "John  Law."  Youte  "the 
fuzz  "  "the  heat."  .  .  .  you're  polsonJ  you're 
trouble  .  .  .  you're  bad  news.    They  dall  you 
everything,  but  never  a  policeman.    It's  not 
much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unless  you  donl  mind 
missing  a  Dodger  game  because  the  Hotshot 
phone    rings  .  .  .  unless    you    like    T^orking 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  holidays  .  .  .  atj  a  Job 
that  doesn't  pay  overtime.     Oh.  the,  pay  la 
adequate.     If  you  count  your  permits,  you 
can  put  your  kid  through  college.    Bujt  you'd 
better  plan  on  seeing  Europe  on  yoiir  tele- 
vision set.    Then  there's  your  first  night  on 
the  beat.    When  you  try  to  arrest  a  dixinken 
prostitute  in  a  Main  Street  bar  and  Aie  rips 
your   new   uniform   to   shreds.     Youfll   buy 
another  one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own  pocket. 
You'll  rub  elbows  with  all  the  elite :  |  pimps, 
addicts,  thieves,  bums,  wlnoe.  girls  wOo  cant 
keep  an  address  and  men  who  donft  care. 
Uars.  cheats,  con  men,  the  claas  of  Skid  Row. 
And  the  heartbreak:   underfed  kids,  beaten 
kids,   molested  kids,  lost  kids,  crying  kids, 
homeless  kids,  hit-and-run  kids,  broten-arm 
kids,  broken-leg  kids,  broken-head  kltis,  sick 
kids,  dying  kids,  dead  kids.    The  oldj  people 
that  nobody  wants,  the  reUef  ers,  the  pension- 
ers, the  ones  who  walk  the  street  c*ld  and 
those  who  tried  to  keep  warm  and  died  in  a 
three-dollar    room    with    an    xinven^ed    gas 
heater.     Youll  walk  the  beat  and  ^Ick  up 
the  pieces.    Do  you  have  real  advei^ure  In 
your  80\il?     You'd  better  have.     Y<)u'U  do 
time  in  a  prowl  car.    It'll  be  a  thrlll-a-imlnute 
when  you  get  an  "unknown  trouble"  tall  and 
hit  a  back  yard  at  two  In  the  morning,  never 
knowing  who  youll  meet  ...  a  kid:  with  a 
knife  ...  a  plU-head  with  a  gun.  or  two  ex- 
cons  vrtth  nothing  to  lose.    And  yorfll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think.    You^U  draw  duty 
In  a  "lonely  car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  Ito  talk 
to  but  your  radio.    Pour  years  in  inlform 
and  you'll  have  the  ability,  the  experience 
and  mayb«  the  desire  to  be  a  detective.    If 
you  Uke  to  fiy  by  the  seat  of  your  paots,  this 
Is  where  you  belong.    For  every  crMitfi  that's 
committed,  you've  got  three  mUUon  fuspects 
to  choose  from.    Most  of  the  time  yoi^'U  have 
few  facts  and  a  lot  of  hunches.    YoUll  run 
down  leads  that  dead-end  on  you.     You'U 
work  all-night  stakeouts  that  could  last  a 
week.     You'll  do  leg  work  until  you're  siire 
you've  talked  to  everybody  In  CalifortUa  •  •  • 
people  who  saw  it  happen,  but  reaUf  didn't. 
People   who   insist   they  did   it,   bvtt  reaUy 
didn't.     People  who  dont  rememb*,  those 
who  try  to  forget.    Thoee  who  tell  tHe  truth, 
thoee  who  lie.    Youll  run  the  files  uatil  your 
eyes  ache.    And  paperwork  .  .  .  youll  fill  out 
a  report  when  you're  right,  youTl  fl(ll  out  a 
report  when  you're  wrong,  you^U  fill  lone  out 
when  youTe  not  euie,  youll  fill  one  but  list- 
ing your  leads,  you'll  fill  one  out  wfcen  you 
have  no  leads,  youll  make  out  a  report  on 
the  reports  you've  made.    Youll  write  enough 
words  in  your  lifetime  to  stock  a  library. 
Youll  learn  to  live  with  doubt,  anxlaty,  frus- 
tration, court  dedaions  that  tend  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  you:  Dorado,  Morte,  Esco- 
bedo.  Cahan.    Youll  learn  to  live  Wth  the 
DUtrtct  Attorney,  testifying  In  court^  defense 
attorneys,    prosecuting    attorneys.    Judges, 
Juries,  wltnessss.    And  sometimes  7OU  wont 


be  happy  with  the  outcome.  But  there's  also 
this:  There  are  over  five  thoxisand  men  in 
this  city  who  know  that  being  a  policeman  Is 
an  endless,  glamorless,  thankless  Job  that 
must  be  done.  I  know  it,  too.  And  I'm 
damned  glad  to  be  one  of  them. 

RiCHAHO  L.  Breen  and  Jack  Webb. 


"FREEDOM'S  11th  HOUR" 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  has  always  been  proud  of  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  its  citizens. 
The  promise  of  a  better  life  through 
hard  work  and  private  initiative  has 
lured  people  of  foreign  lands  to  our 
shores.  Has  the  momentum  of  our 
Founding  Fathers'  aspirations  spent  it- 
self ?  When  one  reviews  the  various  Grov- 
emment  programs  which  seek  to  provide 
cradle-to-the-grave  security,  irrespective 
of  personal  involvement  and  responsibil- 
ity, the  above  question  Is  no  Idle  one. 

Concerned  citizens  are  beginning  to 
wonder  where  it  will  all  end.  The  pub- 
lication Steel,  the  metalworklng  week- 
ly, in  Its  editorial  of  January  30,  1967,  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Campbell,  its  editor,  provide^  a  sensi- 
ble, balanced  guideline  in  appraising 
this  issue: 

Let's  hasten  to  recognize  society's  duty  and 
desire  to  care  for  those  who  cannot  work  or 
cannot  produce.  But  let's  recognize  equally 
the  dislike  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  a 
growing  army  of  welfare  recipients  who  are 
finding  it  easier,  and  sometimes  more  profita- 
ble, not  to  work. 

Time  was  when  the  ultimatum,  "No 
work — no  eat,"  was  applied  to  those  able 
but  imwllllng  to  provide  for  themselves. 
With  a  solicitude  for  those  unable  to  pro- 
vide their  own  personal  necessities,  more 
emphasis  should  again  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  Individual  responsibility 
where  applicable. 

I  request  that  the  editorial,  "Freedom's 
11th  Hour,"  from  Steel,  be  placed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Freedom's  11th  Hour 

New  welfare  state  proposals  raise  frighten- 
ing threats  to  the  future  of  private  Initiative 
and  enterprise  by  both  individuals  and  com- 
panies. 

They  presage  further  enslavement  of  a 
diminishing  productive  group  to  support  the 
wants  of  a  growing  nonworklng.  nonproduc- 
tive mass. 

They  cause  us  to  teeter  more  perilously  on 
the  brink  of  a  statist  social-economic  system 
imder  which  freedom — so  long  prized  by 
Americans — shrinks. 

Viewing  with  alarm?  Yes.  but  so  unreal- 
istically.  we  think. 

Recommendations  for  Increases  In  social 
security  benefits  and  taxes  support  those 
fears. 

The  benefit  bonuses  would  be  greatest  for 
those  who  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
system.  The  result  is  akin  to  a  guaranteed 
income  for  not  working.  And  the  proposal 
Is  symptomatic  of  the  trend  toward  penaliz- 
ing the  productive  and  rewarding  the  non- 
productive. 

Let's  hasten  to  recognize  society's  duty  and 
desire  to  care  for  those  who  cannot  work  or 


cannot  produc*.  But  let's  recognize  equally 
the  dislike  to  encourage  and  perx>etuate  a 
growing  army  of  welfare  recipients  who  are 
finding  it  easier,  and  sometimes  more  profit- 
able, not  to  work. 

The  burden  of  the  scheduled  Increases  in 
social  security  taxes  is  a  little  staggering. 
By  1974,  the  government  may  be  collecting 
$1,080  for  every  worker  earning  the  minimum 
taxable  wage. 

Figure  out  the  cost  to  your  business. 

And  the  soaring  government  budget  (and 
who  can  understand  even  the  amount  of  the 
increase?)  gives  the  federal  establishment 
much  greater  power  as  industry's  largest  cus- 
tomer. It  gives  the  Administration  greater 
control  over  business.  It  lessens  the  options 
of  the  manager  and  the  entrepreneur,  it 
further  drains  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

More  and  more  of  us  are  unwillingly  be- 
coming dependent  on  and  wards  of  the 
government. 

We   are   facing  freedom's   eleventh  hour. 
Walter  J.  Campbell. 

Editor. 


REVISION  AND  REFORM  OF  THE 
CRIMINAL  LAWS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
reiterate  the  seriousness  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  rate  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  more  than  a  year  of  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  study,  has  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  and  many  worth- 
while recommendations.  One  recom- 
mendation calls  for  Congress  to  "create 
and  support  a  commission  to  undertake 
revision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
criminal  laws."  Today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  implement 
this  recommendation  by  establishing  a 
Commission  To  Reform  the  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  inadequacy  and  Inefifectiveness  of 
crime  control  in  the  District  today  may 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  Washington's  an- 
tiquated, ambiguous,  and  Inconsistent 
criminal  code.  The  present  code,  which 
dates  back  to  1901,  demonstrates  little 
consistency  or  clarity,  and  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  the  administrators 
of  justice  to  do  their  job  effectively.  The 
code  is  cluttered  with  many  outdated 
provisions  which  outlaw  such  recrea- 
tional activities  as  the  flying  of  a  kite, 
the  playing  of  bandy  or  shindy  or  any 
other  bat-and-ball  games  in  the  street. 
More  seriously,  the  challenging  to  a  duel 
and  the  use  of  opprobrious  language  in 
branding  another  as  a  coward  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  challenge  to  a  duel, 
are  also  outlawed. 

As  the  Crime  Commission  noted,  an 
overhaul  of  the  code  would  offer  "an  op- 
portimity  to  eliminate  loopholes,  ambi- 
guities, and  inequities  and  thereby  make 
the  criminal  law  a  more  effective  and 
respected  instrument  of  control."  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
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Congress  last  year  approved  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  POFT],  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Law,  and 
suggest  that  now  it  is  time  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  nine-man 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  specifically  charged 
with  conducting  a  comprehensive  survey 
and  study  of  all  the  criminal  laws — in- 
cluding case  law — and  procedures  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending— 

First,  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
restating,  redefining,  revising,  and  im- 
proving the  laws  relating  to  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Second,  repeal  of  substantive  provi- 
sions of  law  which  are  no  longer  useful 
or  necessary ; 

Third,  rearrangement  of  substantive 
provisions  of  law  in  orderly  and  logical 
groupings  by  subject  matter  and  the  con- 
solidation of  substantive  provisions  of 
law  dealing  with  the  same  or  similar  sub- 
jects; 

Fourth,  simplification,  clarification, 
and  improvement  of  criminal  procedures 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Fifth,  revision  and  adjustment  of  the 
penalty  structure  applicable  to  criminal 
offenders  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reform  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Law 
and  Procedure.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, to  be  appointed  by  the  Commission, 
shall  Include,  as  recommended  by  the 
Crime  Commission,  local  Judges,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. Corporation  Counsel.  OfiQce  of 
the  U.S.  attorney,  Legal  Aid  Agency, 
Neighborhood  Legal  Service  Project,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
local  law  faculties.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, the  Board  of  Parole,  and  other 
persons  competent  to  provide  advice  to 
the  Commission. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  be  al- 
lowed 2  years  to  complete  its  studies, 
after  which  it  would  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. An  authorization  of  $300,000 
from  Federal  funds  is  provided  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Congress  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  bill.  Obviously  it  would  not  imme- 
diately alleviate  the  problem  of  crime  in 
the  District,  but  its  long-range  impact 
would  be  great.  Revision  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  code  could  provide  the  ad- 
ministrators of  justice,  in  Washington, 
with  a  modem  legal  framework  and  the 
necessary  tools  with  which  to  define 
criminal  behavior.  It  would  increase  the 
deterrent  and  rehabilitative  Impact  of 
the  law. 


WHAT  IS  A  COP? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Htint]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  high- 
ly informative  piece  of  literature  written 
by  Rlchad  L.  Breen  and  Jack  Webb  under 
the  caption  of  "What  is  a  Cop?"  Having 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement — more  particularly  the 
criminal  Investigation  field — I  feel  the 
article  is  undoubtedly  the  truest  capsule 
in  the  literary  sense  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  behooves  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  read  this  article  and  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who 
should  be  interested.  The  court  de- 
cisions which  are  enumerated,  such  as 
the  case  of  Dorado.  Morse,  Escobedo,  and 
Cahan,  are  the  the  actual  handcuffs  that 
today  make  crime  on  our  streets  the  No. 
1  problem  of  America.  Unless  these  re- 
strictions are  removed  from  our  law  en- 
forcement, we  can  never  expect  to  have 
our  towns,  villages,  and  streets  safe  at 
night.  The  article  follows: 
[Excerpted  from  the  Feb.  9,  1967  episode  of 
"Dragnet"  on  NBC-TV — Sgt.  Joe  Friday 
talking  to  an  unhappy  rookie.] 

What   Is   a   Cop? 
(By  Richard  L.  Breen  and  Jack  Webb) 
It's  awkward  having  a  policeman  around 
the  house.    Friends  drop  In.    A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.    The  temperattire 
drops  twenty  degrees.    Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  gets  in  the  way.    All  of  a  sudden 
there   isn't   a  straight   man  In  the   crowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.    "Don't  drink  too 
much,"  somebody  says,  "or  the  man  with  the 
badge  will  run  you  in."  ...  Or,  "How's  It 
goln',  Dick  Tracy?  How  many  Jaywalkers  did 
you  pinch  today?"  .  .  .  And  there's  always 
the  one  who  wants  to  know  how  many  apples 
you  stole.     All  at  once  you've  lost  your  first 
name.    You're  a  "cop,"  a  "fiatfoot,"  a  "buU," 
a  "dick,"  "John  Law."  You're  "the  fuzz"  "the 
heat,"  .  .  .  you're  poison,  you're  trouble  .  .  . 
you're  bad  news.    They  call  you  everything, 
but  never  a  poUceman.    It's  not  much  of  a 
life  .  .  .  unless  you  don't  mind  missing  a 
Dodger    game    because    the    hotshot   phone 
rings  .  .  .  imless  you  like  working  Satxirdays, 
Sundays,  holidays  ...  at  a  job  that  doesn't 
pay  overtime.    Oh,  the  pay  is  adequate.    If 
you  count  your  pennies,  you  can  put  your  kid 
through  college.    But  you'd  better  plan  on 
seeing  Europe  on  your  television  set.    Then 
there's  your  first  night  on  the  beat.    When 
you  try  to  arrest  a  drunken  prostitute  in  a 
Main  Street  bar  and  she  rips  your  new  \ml- 
form  to  shreds.    You'll  buy  another  one  .  .  . 
out  of  your  own  pocket.    You'll  rub  elbows 
with  all  the  elite:   pimps,  addicts,  thieves, 
bums,  vrtnos,  girls  who  can't  keep  an  address 
and  men  who  don't  care.    Liars,  cheats,  con 
men,  the  class  of  Skid  Row.    And  the  heart- 
break: underfed  kids,  beaten  kids,  molested 
kids,  lost  kids,  crying  kids,  homeless  kids,  hit- 
and-run  kids,  broken-arm  kids,  broken-leg 
kids,  broken-head  kids,  sick  kids,  dying  kids, 
dead    kids.    The    old    people    that    nobody 
wants,  the  reliefers,  the  pensioners,  the  ones 
who  walk  the  street  cold  and  thoee  who  tried 
to  keep  warm  and  died  In  a  three-dollar  room 
with  an  unvented  gas  heater.    You'll  walk 
the  beat  and  pick  up  the  pieces.    Do  you 
have   real  adventure  in  your  soul?    You'd 
better  have.    You'll  do  time  in  a  prowl  car. 
It'll  be  a  thrill-a-mlnute  when  you  get  an 
"unknown  trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard 
at  two  In  the  morning,  never  Itnowlng  who 
you'll  meet  ...  a  kid  with  a  knife  ...  a 
plU-head  with  a  gvm.  or  two  ex-cons  with 
nothing  to  lose.    And  you'll  have  plenty  of 
time  to  think.    You'll  draw  duty  In  a  "lonely 
car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  to  talk  to  but  your 


radio.    Pour   years   in   uniform   and   you'll 
have  the  ablUty,  the  experience  and  maybe 
the  desire  to  be  a  detective.    If  you  Uke  to 
fly  by  the  seat  of  your  pants,  this  is  where 
you  belong.    For   every   crime   that's   com- 
mitted, you've  got  three  million  suspects  to 
choose  from.     Most  of  the  time  you'll  have 
few  facts  and  a  lot  of  hunches.    You'll  run 
down  leads  that  dead-end  on  you.    You'll 
work  all-night  stakeouts  that  could  last  a 
week.    You'U  do  leg  work  untU  you're  sure 
you've  talked  to  everybody  in  California  .  .  . 
People  who  saw  It  happen,  but  really  didn't. 
People  who   insist   they   did   it,  but  reaUy 
didn't.     People  who  don't  remember,   those 
who  try  to  forget.     Those  who  tell  the  truth, 
those  who  lie.    You'll  run  the  files  until  your 
eyes    ache.    And    paperwork  .  .  .  you'll    fiU 
out  a  report  when  you're  right,  you'll  fiU  out 
a  report  when  you're  wrong,  you'U  fill  one 
out  when  you're  not  sure,  you'U  fill  one  out 
listing  yoxir  leads,  you'U  fill  one  out  when 
you  have  no  leads,  you'll  make  out  a  report 
on  the  reports  you've  made.    You'll  write 
enough  words  In  your  lifetime  to  stock  a 
Ubrary.    You'U    learn    to   live   with   doubt, 
anxiety,  frustration,  court  decisions  that  tend 
to   hinder    rather    than   help    you:    Dorado, 
Morse,  Escobedo,  Cahan.    You'll  learn  to  live 
with  the  District  Attorney,  testifying  in  court, 
defense     attorneys,     prosecuting     attorneys, 
Judges,    Juries,    witnesses.    And    sometimes 
you  won't  be  happy  with  the  outcome.    But 
there's  also  this :  There  are  over  five  thousand 
men  In  this  city  who  know  that  being  a 
policeman  is  an  endless,  glamorless,  thankless 
Job  that  must  be  done.     I  know  it,  too.    And 
I'm  damned  glad  to  be  one  of  them. 


THE  SERBIAN  RE\'OLT  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lukens]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  this  time  of  year  is  usually  marked 
off  on  our  calendars,  particularly  Re- 
publican calendars,  as  the  Lincoln's 
Birthday  period.  However,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  February  15  is  the 
anniversary  of  Serbian  revolt  for  inde- 
pendence which  took  place  in  1804.  It 
has  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans  of  Serbian  descent.  And  I 
believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  take  note 
of  the  date  upon  which  the  Serbian  hero, 
Karageorge,  led  his  victorious  revolt 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


THE  RED  CHINESE  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS AROUND  THE  SOVIET 
DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISHMENTS 
EN  RED  CHINA— AND  VICE  VERSA 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  reading  a  great  deal  in  the 
newspapers,  and  seeing  and  hearing  a 
great  deal  on  TV,  about  the  Red  Chinese 
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demonstrations  around  the  Soviet  diplo- 
matic establishments  In  Red  China — Mad 
vice  versa. 

I  think  It  entirely  possible  that  |  we 
shall  have  the  same  sort  of  demonstra- 
tions within  the  United  States  In  a  s^ort 
space  of  time.  For  If  the  Consular  Oon- 
ventlon  between  the  United  States  ftnd 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  ratified,  this  Is  a 
logical,  and  almost  Inevitable,  climax. 

There  are  In  Chicago,  for  Instafice. 
Poles  who  have  had  their  families  killed 
and  Imprisoned  by  the  Russians.  Tlliere 
are  people  from  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe  wlkose 
dear  ones— fathers,  mothers,  spns, 
daughters,  and  other  relatives— l^ave 
suffered  extermination  or  Imprlsonn^ent 
from  the  Soviet  conquerers.  It  would  be 
odder  if  they  did  not  demonstrate  land 
voice  their  anger  and  bitterness  In  f|-ont 
of  a  Soviet  consulate  than  if  they  idid. 
Moreover,  there  are  so  many  of  these 
sufiferers  that  there  is  little  the  police 
could  do.  At  least  they  could  do  nothing 
without  causing  further  harm  to  tjiose 
who  have  already  suffered  so  much. 

Now  Chicago  Is  not  an  isolated  ^se. 
The  same  is  true  in  Los  Angeles,  Clfeve- 
land,  and  other  American  cities. 

The  record  shows  that  there  have  been 
serious  anti-Soviet  demonstratloni  In 
Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  in  the  ca«e  of 
Soviet  visitors  of  prominence. 

Now  our  present  leaders  have  'fre- 
quently cited  "the  danger  of  escalation." 
They  did  so  with  regard  to  Korea;  they 
are  doing  so  almost  daily  with  respept  to 
Vietnam.  ' 

Yet,  these  same  oflQclals  are  mqving 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  ratiflcatioh  of 
the  Consular  Convention  which  creates  a 
clear  danger  of  escalation.  For  whal  will 
be  the  reaction  of  the  Soviets  if  rioting 
occurs,  and  probably  persists,  before  con- 
sulates they  establish  in  the  U^iited 
States?  Will  they  choose  to  regard]  this 
as  a  casus  belli?  Will  they  break  diplo- 
matic relations?  ' 

Strictly  speaking,  this  Is  a  matter  for 
the  other  Chamber.  Yet,  as  a  Congtess- 
man  from  Chicago  who  represents  many 
of  those  who  have  lost  dear  ones  to 
Soviet  Russian  terrorism,  I  thlrk  it 
pertinent  to  call  this  danger  to  th^  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

This  Is  a  strange  move,  this  drlv^  for 
ratification,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  billets 
from  Soviet  weapons  have  killed  or 
maimed  most  of  our  over  50,000  casual 
ties  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  all  the  stronger 
because  the  proposed  convention  ^eems 
to  create  dangers  rather  than  to  ai  1  the 
cause  of  peace.  Perhaps  our  authorities 
have  not  realized  this  or  considered  the 
dangers  I  have  cited. 


REAR    ADMIRAL   WHALEN   IS 
COAST  GUARD  CHIEF  OP 


STAFF 


^lEW 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentl;man 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  Ih  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlbn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  |from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  atl  least 
a  part-time  resident  of  the  Washington 


area  and  therefore  a  prospective  neigh- 
bor, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  back  to  our  city  the  Coast 
Guard's  new  Chief  of  Staff,  Rear  Adm. 
Mark  A.  Whalen. 

May  I  also  join  with  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  extending  him  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  new  as- 
signment. In  my  judgment,  it  Is  a  most 
deserving  honor  for  him  and  certainly  an 
advantage  for  this  old  and  honorable 
service.  Admiral  Whalen's  service 
throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  has  been  such  to  earn  him  not 
only  the  respect  but  the  affection  of  all 
who  have  known  and  worked  with  him. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Congress  au- 
thorized estabUshment  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  the  House  Treasury-Post 
Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  privUeged  to  serve,  would  no 
longer  consider  the  budgets  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Under  terms  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  this  service  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  to  the  new 
agency. 

Aside  from  my  natural  interest  and 
concern  for  the  affairs  and  welfare  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  I  have  deplored  the  loss  of 
this  service  from  the  purview  of  my  sub- 
committee largely  because  it  will  deprive 
us  of  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
working  with  gentlemen  and  oflBcers  of 
the  caliber  of  Mark  Whalen. 

Recently,  the  pages  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  brief  story  touching  on 
the  highlights  of  Admiral  Whalen's  fine 
career,  noting  also  that  he  Is  also  a  native 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  that  his  latest 
assignment  actually  brings  him  home. 

Under  unanimous-consent  procedures. 
I  now  place  in  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  Post: 

Dtttt  Here  Is  Hometown  Job  fob  Rear 

Adm.  Mark  Whalen 
Rear  Admiral  Mark  A.  Whalen,  recently 
appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Is  one  of  the  few  top  military  leaders 
of  the  nation  for  whom  a  set  of  orders  to 
duty  In  Washington  Is  a  "hometown" 
assignment. 

He  was  born  on  Oct.  8,  1913  near  Port  Mc- 
Nalr,  not  far  from  Coast  Guard  Headquar- 
ters building  at  13th  and  E  Sts.,  NW.,  where 
he  now  sits  as  third  ranking  officer  of  his 
service 

There  Is  very  little  In  Washington  that 
doesn't  bring  back  some  long  forgotten  epi- 
sode of  his  youth  to  the  Admiral.  Even  the 
Coast  Guard  building  Is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  him.  His  father,  the  late  John  T. 
Whalen.  worked  in  it  many  years  ago  when 
it  was  occupied  by  another  government 
agency. 

The  future  admiral  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Henry  D.  Cooke  Elementary  School 
on  Euclid  St.  An  all-around  athlete,  he 
was  soon  making  a  name  for  himself  around 
Meridian  Park.  He  progres.sed  to  Central 
High  School,  then  called  Cardoza. 

During  his  Junior  year,  his  father  was 
transferred  to  Newark,  N.J.  Young  Whalen 
stayed  there  Just  long  enough  to  graduate 
from  East  Side  High  School  In  1930  before 
returning  here  to  live  with  his  grandpar- 
ents, the  late  Mr.  adn  Mrs.  Alexander  Cole 
on  Euclid  St.  He  enrolled  that  fall  at 
Georgetown  University. 

Whalen  first  became  interested  In  the 
Coast  Guard  while  watching  a  newsreel  In 
the  old  Tlvoll  theater  on  14th  St.  It  showed 
a  group  of  cadets  drilling  at  the  New  Lon- 
don,  Conn.,   Academy. 

Too  late  to  take  competitive  examinations 
for   the   following   year's  class,  he  enrolled 


at  Emerson  Institute.  On  Aug.  4,  1933,  he 
entered  the  Academy  as  a  cadet.  He  was 
graduated  and  commissioned  as  an  Ensign 
on  Sept.  21,  1937. 

While  a  Junior  officer  he  served  In  the 
GuU  region  aboard  the  cutters  Saranac, 
Tampa  and  Nike.  Later  he  was  training 
officer  aboard  the  Maritime  Service  Train- 
ing ship,  Empire  State,  until  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

His  later  service  Included: 
Command  of  the  cutter  Modoc  on  convoy 
escort  duty  In  the  North  Atlantic. 

Executive  officer  until  July,  1946  of  the 
Training  Station  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

A  tour  of  duty  In  the  Office  of  Personnel 
at  Headquarters  In  Washington. 

Command  of  the  cutter  Humboldt  on 
ocean  weather  patrol. 

Pour  years  as  Assistant  Chief,  Reserve 
Division. 

Command  of  the  cutter  Androscoggin. 
A   year   of   study   at   Naval   War   College, 
Newport,  R.I. 

Congressional  Liaison  officer  at  Headquar- 
ters, for  which  service  he  was  awarded  the 
Coast  Guard  Commendation  Medal. 

Command  of  the  Reserve  Training  Cen- 
ter, Yorktown. 

Chief  of  Operations  in  New  York  District. 
Special    Assistant    to    the    Commandant, 
until  his  recent  elevation. 

The  admiral's  mother,  Mrs.  Vera  L. 
Whalen,  a  life-long  resident  of  the  Wash- 
ington area,  now  lives  at  8314  Garland  Ave., 
Tacoma  Park,  Md. 

The  Admiral  resides  at  5517  Bangor  Dr., 
Kensington,  Md.  with  Mrs.  Whalen,  the  for- 
mer Helene  Josephine  Roche  of  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.  They  have  two  daughters,  Susan 
Alice,  now  working  In  San  Francisco,  and 
Laura  Louise,  a  student  at  Roanoke  College 
In  Salem,  Va. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 5,  1872,  at  the  waking  hour  of 
7  a.m.,  the  first  woman  in  American  his- 
tory cast  a  vote  in  a  presidential  election. 
History  does  not  record  the  candidate 
thus  favored,  but  we  do  know  who  this 
distinguished  and  courageous  lady  was. 

She  was,  of  course,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Miss  Anthony's  historic  gesture  landed 
her  in  jail.  But  the  vote  she  cast  was 
counted  and  the  act  became  the  symbol 
of  a  fight  that  resulted  in  the  so-called 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ending  discrimination  In 
voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Miss  Anthony,  by  her  life  work  and  her 
diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of  female  suf- 
frage, proved  that  sex  was  no  fair  basis 
for  denial  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
nor  was  it  factor  in  the  capacity  either 
to  judge  fitness  for  public  office  or  to 
hold  public  office. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
woman  on  the  147th  anniversary  of  her 
birth.  We  pause  a  moment  to  honor 
the  memory  of  one  who  enriched  not 
only  the  fabric  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  but  helped  so  materially  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  America  for  all  her 
citizens. 
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We  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Massachuset^-s  are  especially  proud  of 
the  memory  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  for 
she  Is  one  of  our  ancestral  neighbors, 
having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Adams 
in  Berkshire  County. 

The  house  in  which  she  was  bom  still 
stands  and  is,  in  fact,  still  occupied  as 
a  private  residence,  even  though  Adams, 
in  the  year  1820,  was  little  more  than  a 
frontier  community. 

I  introduced  legislation  in  the  89th 
Congress  authorizing  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  acquire  the  property  and 
thus  establish  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
National  Birthplace.  Because  of  a  pri- 
ority agenda  of  more  urgent  business, 
the  bill  was  not  acted  upon. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  signed  into 
law.  a  plan— Public  Law  89-665 — au- 
thorizing the  Interior  Department  to 
establish  the  historic  properties  preser- 
vation program.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Interior  Department  is  still  drafting  pro- 
cedural regulations  under  Public  Law 
89-665  and  that  it  is  too  soon  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  birthplace  in  under  this 
program. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  the  program 
will  provide  coverage  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  thus  shortcutting  the  need  for 
specific  legislation  and  eliminating  the 
time-consuming  process  of  getting  a  bill 
through  the  Congress. 

Should  the  Public  Law  89-665  pro- 
giam  prove  inadequate,  however,  I  will 
again  introduce  the  necessary  legislation 
and  press  for  approval.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  has 
had  an  Impact  on  American  history  as 
strong  and  decisive  as  any  of  her  male 
counterparts.  Her  memory,  the  recol- 
lection and  reaffirmation  of  her  great 
vision  and  courage,  are  a  vitally  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  American  heritage. 


THE    69TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
SINKING     OF     THE     BATTLESHIP 

"MAINE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

BIRTHDAY   GREETINGS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  yielding.  I  had  hoped  that 
prior  to  entering  upon  the  special  orders 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
which  I  know  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  would  want  us  to  do  and 
that  Is  to  extend  our  felicitations  to  our 
distinguished  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs],  upon 
this,  his  birthday — his  53d  birthday — and 
to  wish  for  him  many  more  happy  birth- 
days and  many  more  years  of  valuable 
service  to  his  Nation  such  as  he  has  given 
to  us  in  the  past. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
him  in  extending  felicitations  to  our  be- 
loved, our  eloquent,  dynamic,  and  great 
majority  whip. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  join  in  extending  my  felicitations 
to  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  our  ma- 
jority whip. 

It  is  said  that  the  month  of  February 
is  the  month  when  great  men  are  born. 
History  I  am  sure  will  record  that  Hale 
Boggs  numbers  among  such  men. 

I  might  add  that  also  bom  on  this 
day  were  John  Kluczynski.  Congress- 
man from  Illinois;  and  John  Anderson, 
also  from  Illinois;  and  Charles  Wilson, 
of  California.  To  them,  too,  I  extend  my 
felicitations  for  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii, 
and  join  in  felicitations  to  two  great 
sons  of  Illinois  and  a  peerless  statesman 
from  California.  May  I  add  that  Illinois 
is  fortunate  in  having  on  its  supreme 
court  the  brother  of  our  own  John  Klu- 
czynski. whose  birthday  we  observe  to- 
day. It  is  a  great  family  and  its  con- 
tribution to  Chicago,  to  Illinois,  and  to 
the  Nation  has  been  large. 

On  the  very  happy  birthday  of  these 
great  men  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  doing  what  has  been  my 
practice  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  year  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  I 
speak  from  the  well  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  remembrance  of  the 
events  and  the  people  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  the  warm  felicita- 
tions of  Clay  Eberhart,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veter- 
ans, and,  of  Adjutant  General  McElroy. 
Commander  In  Chief  Eberhart  Is  a  man 
of  89  years  and  he  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Texas.  Our  adjutant  general  Is 
86  years  old  and  he  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Also,  do  I  bring 
felicitations  from  Otto  Zambreny  and 
Frederick  Fridley,  representing  the  de- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Frederick  Fridley  Is  90  years  old.  Veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War  are 
not  exactly  youngsters. 

Ninety- thi'ee  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain  have  served  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  the  last  remaining. 
I  do  appreciate,  more  than  words  can 
express,  the  friendship  of  my  colleagues, 
who  annually  have  joined  with  me  every 
15th  of  February  in  observing  the  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine.  That  was  a  tragic  event  that 
changed  the  course  of  history.  When  the 
news  came  that  the  Maine  had  been 
blown  up  and  that  266  lives  had  been  lost, 
a  wave  of  indignation  and  of  resolution 
swept  our  country.  In  the  spirit  of  1898 
America  started  on  the  path  to  world 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  names  of  the  266 
Americans  who  died  with  the  Maine,  and 
whose  death  changed  all  the  universe 
and  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom  to 
new  and  loftier  heights. 

[Prom  the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative 

Reference  Service] 
In  Memoriam — Roster  of  the  Maine  Dead 
Adams,  John  P.;  Altken,  James  P.;  Ander- 
son, Alexander  C;  Anderson,  Charles;  Ander- 


son, Gustave;  Anderson,  H.  A.;  Anderson, 
John;  Andrews,  Frank;  Angland,  Bernard; 
Auchembach,  Parry;  Aufindson,  Abraham. 

Baum,  Henry  D.;  Becker,  Jacob;  Bell,  John 
R.;  Bennett.  John;  Berry,  John  P.;  Berry, 
Louis  L.;  Blvunberg,  Fred;  Bell,  Frederick; 
Bookbinder,  John;  Botting,  V.  H.;  Boyle, 
James;  Brlnkman,  Helnrlch;  Brofeldt, 
Arthur;  Bresnan,  George;  Brown,  J.  P.; 
Bruns,  Alfred  C;  Burkhardt,  Robert;  Burns, 
Edward;  Burns,  J.  R.;  Butler,  Frederick; 
Bonner,  Leon. 

Cain,  Thomas;  Cameron,  Walter;  Canfield, 
R.  P.  William;  Carr,  Herbert  M.;  Castrovo, 
William;  Chllds,  Samuel;  Chlng,  Luke; 
Chrlstlanson,  Karl  A.;  Clark,  Thomas;  Coch- 
rane, Michael;  Cole,  Thomas  N.;  Coleman, 
William;  Conroy,  Anthony;  Curran,  Charles. 

Dahlman,  Berger;  Donnlg.  Charles;  Dolen, 
John;  Donoughe,  William;  Downing,  N.  C; 
Drxiry,  James. 

Edler,  George;  Elsmann,  Charles  P.;  Etts, 
John  P. 

Paddle,  Charles  P.  J.;  Falk,  Randolph; 
Faubel,  George  D.;  Fewer,  William  J.;  Finch, 
Trubie;  Fisher,  Alfred  J.;  Fisher,  Frank; 
Flaherty.  Michael;  Fleishman,  Louis  M.; 
Pllnn,  Michael;  Fougoar,  John;  Fountain, 
Barsly;  Franke,  Charles;   Furlong,  James  F. 

Gaffney,  Patrick;  Gardner,  Thomas  J.; 
Gardner,  Prank;  Garnett,  John  M.;  Glrnand, 
C.  v.;  Gordon,  Joseph  P.;  Gorman,  William 
H.;  Goss.  Michael;  Grady,  Patrick;  Graham. 
Edward  P.;  Graham,  James  A.;  Greer,  Wil- 
liam A.;  Griffin,  Michael,  Grupp,  Relnhardt. 

HaUberg,  John  Alfred;  Hamburger,  Wil- 
liam; Hamilton,  Charles  A.;  Hamilton,  John; 
Hanrahan,  William  C;  Harley,  Daniel;  Harris, 
Edward;  Harris,  Millar  P.;  Harris,  Westmore; 
Harty.  Thomas  J.;  Hassell,  Charles;  Hauck, 
Charles;  Hawkins,  Howard;  Henkes,  Albert 
B.;  Herrlman,  Benjamin;  Holm,  Gustav; 
Horn,  William  J.;  Hough.  WUllam  L.; 
Hughes,  Patrick. 

Ishlda,  Otogira;  Jenck,  Carleton;  Jenkins, 
Friend  W.;  Johanson,  Peter  C;  Johnson,  C. 
E.;  Johnson,  George;  Johnson,  Charles;  John- 
son, John  W.;  Johnson,  Peter;  Jones,  Thomas 
J.;  Jordan,  W.  J.; 

Kane,  Michael;  Kay,  John  A.;  Keane,  E.  T.; 
Kelly,  Frank;  Kelly,  John;  Kelly,  V.;  Keskull, 
Alexander;  Keys,  Harry  J.;  Kihlstom,  Fritz; 
Klnseller,  Thomas  S.;  Klnsey,  Frederick  E.; 
Kltagata,  Yuklshl;  Kensie,  Frederick  H.; 
Kranyek,  Charles;  Kruse,  Hugo. 

Laird,  Charles;  Lamber,  William;  Lanahan, 
Michael;  Lancaster,  Luther;  La  Pierre, 
George;  Lawer,  Edward;  League,  James  M.; 
Lee,  Daniel;  Lee,  William  J.;  Lees,  Samuel; 
Lempolo,  Gustav;  Lewis,  Daniel;  Lewis,  John 
B.;  Lleber,  George;  Lorenson,  Jorgen  J.; 
Loska,  P.  A.;  Louden,  James  W.;  Lowell, 
Clarence  E.;  Lund,  William;  Lydon,  John  P.; 
Lynch,  Berhard;  Lynch,  Matthew. 

Maganlme,  Tomeklshl;  Malone,  Michael: 
Marsden,  Benjamin  L.;  Marshall,  John  R.; 
Martensen,  Johann;  Mason,  James  H.; 
Matlas,  Carl;  Matts,  Edward;  Matza,  John; 
McCann,  Harry;  McDermott,  John;  McConl- 
glo,  Hugo;  McManus,  John  J.;  McNloco,  Fran- 
cis J.;  Mechan,  Michael;  Meilstrop,  Elmer  H.; 
Merrltt,  Darwin  R.;  Mers,  Eldon  H.;  Merse. 
John;  Mickey,  Edward;  Miller,  George;  Miller, 
William  8.;  Mobler,  George;  Monford,  Wil- 
liam; Monohan,  J.  P.;  Moss,  Corhard  C; 
Moss,  John  H.;  Mounler,  Louis;  Mudd,  Nolo 
T.;  Mvu-phy,  Cornelius. 

Newman,  P.  J.;  Newton,  C.  H.;  Nlelson, 
John  C;  Nlelson,  Sophus;  Noble,  William; 
Nolan,  Charles  N. 

O'Connor,  James;  O'Hagen,  Thomas  J.; 
Ohye,  Mac;  O'Nell,  Patrick;  Ordrlng,  Gustav 
C;  Oregan,  Henry  H. 

Paige,  Frederick;  Palmgreen.  John;  Panck. 
John  H.;  Perry,  Robert;  Phillips,  Francis  C; 
Plnckney,  James;  Powers,  John;  Porter, 
John;  Price,  Daniel;  Qulgley,  Thomas  J.; 
Qulnn,  Charles  P. 

Rlchter,  A.  H.;  Rleger,  William  A.;  Riley, 
Joseph;  Rising,  Newell;  Roberts,  J.  H.;  Robin- 
son, WUllam;  Roos,  Peter;  Rushworth,  Wil- 
liam. 
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Salmon,  Michael  E.:  Safford.  Clarence  B.; 
Samlette,  C.  H.;  Schoen.  Joseph;  ScUroeder, 
August;  Scott,  Charles  A.;  Scery.  jToeeph; 
Sellers,  Walter  S.;  Shea,  John  J.;  Sh^,  Pat- 
rick J.;  Shea,  Thomaa;  Sherlden,  Owe»:  Shll- 
llngton,  John  H.;  Simmons,  Alfred;  Smith, 
Nicholas  J.;  Stevenson,  Nicholas;  Stock, 
H  E.;  Strongman,  James;  Sugusa>l,  Isa: 
Sully,  Joseph;  Susukl.  Hashotna;  button, 
Frank;  Swenson,  Karl. 

Talbot.  Prank  C;  Tehan.  Daillel  J.; 
Thompson,  F.  O.;  Thompson,  George^  Tlggs, 
Frank  B.;  Tlmphang.  E.  B.;  Tlnaman.  Wil- 
liam H.;  Todoresco,  Constantino;,  Troy, 
Thomas:  Turkey,  Martin.  ' 

Van  Horn.  H.  A.:  Wagner.  Henry;  Wallace, 
John-  Wash.,  Joseph  P.;  Warren,  A.  V/.  War- 
ren. John:  Webber.  Martm  D.;  White.  Icharles 
D.;  White.  Robert;  Wlckstrom.  J^hn  E.; 
Wllber,  Benjamin  R.;  Wllber.  Geotge  W.; 
WUUams.  Henry;  Wilson.  Albert;  JWllson, 
Alonzo;  Wilson.  Robert;  Williams.  James; 
Zelgler,  John  H. 

Source:  Cook,  Harry  T..  Bememier  The 
Maine.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  s^eld  to  on^  of  the 
great  orators  of  the  House  and] of  our 
country,  the  gentleman  from  Hs|wall. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I. 
too.  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  »nd  es- 
pecially to  the  gentleman  in  tHe  well, 
the  Honorable  Babratt  CHara.  of  Illi- 
nois, who  serves  in  this  body  with  such 
distinction  and  who  Is  a  veteran  (of  that 
war. 

When,  on  February  15,  1898,  ee  years 
ago  today,  the  U.S.  battleship  Maine  was 
destroyed  in  Havana  Harbor,  fate  cast 
the  United  States  in  a  role  of  world  lead- 
ership and  authority  which  frobi  that 
day  to  this  has  been  as  imavoidaMe  as  it 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  all 
peoples  from  tyranny  and  misrule.  And 
it  was  with  the  sinking  of  this  snip  that 
America's  nascent  importance  ii^  Inter- 
national affairs  came  first  to  the;  world's 
attention.  America  emerged  aa  a  na- 
Uon  which,  in  its  great  power,  wo^d  seek 
to  prove  in  action  the  oonvictiop,  later 
expressed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that 
"the  only  whole  man  is  a  free  man." 

Over  5,000  American  veterans  16st  their 
lives  in  that  war.  Yet  though  it  is  fat- 
uous to  discuss  the  price  of  a  war  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  men  lost  I  sug- 
gest that  the  effect— the  subsequent 
emergence  of  this  country  as  a  guardian 
of  world  peace — was  vaster  thani  anyone 
69  years  ago  could  possibly  haVe  con- 
ceived. That  war,  now  two- thirds  of  a 
century  gone  by,  was  fought  in  the  same 
spirit,  for  the  same  cause,  as  were  the 
greater  cataclysms  of  the  20th  <^ntury; 
its  goal  in  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  spoke  of  another  crisis  in- 
volving that  same  island,  "was  not  the 
victory  of  might,  but  the  vindication  of 
right;  not  peace  at  the  expense  lof  free- 
dom, but  both  peace  and  freedom  here  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  we  hope,  ar^imd  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  among  th«se  hon- 
ored veterans  we  have  in  our  midst  the 
Honorable  Barhatt  O'Hara,  who  at  the 
age  of  15  enlisted  in  the  33d  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infsmtry  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  After  partici- 
pating In  the  siege  of  Santiago,  Barratt 
O'Hara  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Mili- 
tary Merit  in  White  by  the  Republic  of 


Cuba,  in  appreciation  of  his  services  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  that  coxmtry. 

A  little  less  than  2  years  ago  a  monu- 
ment to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  dedicated  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  At  that  time. 
Congressman  O'Hara  spoke  for  all  of  us : 

The  •  •  •  casualties  of  the  Spanish  War 
may  now,  at  long  last,  sleep  In  peace,  became 
this  monument  has  been  built  to  them  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Let  us  then  remember  the  service  that 
these  men  gave;  let  us  remember  the 
cause  of  peace  to  which  we  are  commit- 
ted, being  not  immindful  of  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson: 

The  American  people  •  •  •  beUeve  that 
peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples, 
not  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights  of 
peoples  great  or  small,  weak  or  power- 
ful •••  to  freedom  and  security  and  self- 
government  and  to  a  participation  upon  fair 
terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  taking  the  special  order  to  com- 
memorate this  great  historic  event. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  dear  friend  from  Hawaii  for 
his  splendid  tribute  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  There  is 
no  friendship  that  is  more  dear  to  me 
than  my  friendship  with  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Annitnzio  and  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
sKi  follow  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annunzio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is. 
Indeed,  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  from  Illinois, 
in  observing  today  the  69th  anniversary 
of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor. 

Two  hundred  and  slxty-slx  American 
oflacers  and  men  died  In  that  tragic  dis- 
aster on  February  15,  1898.  and  as  a 
result,  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
In  response  to  President  McKinley's  call 
for  125,000  volunteers,  over  1  million 
offered  their  services  in  defense  of  free- 
dom on  our  continent.  They  came  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  willingness  to  volunteer  and  fight 
for  our  country  not  only  insured  our  vic- 
tory, but  was  Instrumental  In  uniting 
the  factions  of  the  North  and  the  South 
that  had  been  split  by  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  him- 
self a  volimteer  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Santiago. 
Cuba,  in  1898.  He  served  with  the  33d 
Volunteer  Infantry  of  Michigan  under 
General  Duffleld,  and  is  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  this  time  who  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 


More  than  6,000  American  youths  died 
in  that  conflict.  They  died  for  a  just 
cause — the  liberty  of  the  people  of  our 
hemisphere.  Their  sacrifice  insured 
freedom  for  the  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  and  reaffirmed  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Moreover,  our  victory  gave  us  suprem- 
acy In  the  Caribbean,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  our  Navy,  and  made  possible 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,    it 
marked  the  beginning  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  democratic  development, 
progress,  and  cooperation  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.       And,     significantly,     it 
changed  our  position  from  that  of  a  con- 
tinental power  to  one  of  world  leadership. 
The  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  can  take  pride  in  the  vital  role  they 
played  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  our 
great  country.     Yet,  the  pensions  our 
laws  provide  for  these  patriots  and  their 
widows  are  small,  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  contribution 
to  the  glory  of  our  Nation.    The  widows 
of  the  Spanish  War  veterans  receive  only 
about  $65  a  month  in  pension  benefits, 
while   the  veterans  themselves  receive 
about  $100  a  month.   Legislation  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  to  increase  these 
amounts.    I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  give  his  support  to  this  legis- 
lation in  order  that  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  may  receive  the  help 
they  need  and  deserve  in  their  declining 
years. 

On  this  commemorative  occasion,  I  am 
proud  to  express  my  high  regard  for  my 
colleague,  Congressman  O'Hara,  and  for 
his  fellow  Spanish-American  War  veter- 
ans to  whom  our  Nation  owes  such  a 
great  debt. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  25.  1898,  the  U.S.  battleship 
Maine  left  the  fleet  at  Key  West  and 
proceeded  to  Havana,  Cuba.  The  Maine, 
rated  as  a  battleship  of  the  second 
class,  carried  four  10-inch  guns,  two  in 
the  forward  and  two  in  the  after  tiuret, 
six  6-inch  guns,  and  a  number  of  6-  and 
1-pounders.  Her  commsinder  was  Capt. 
C.  D.  Sigsbee.  There  were  355  officers, 
sailors,  and  marines  serving  on  the 
Maine. 

In  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  the 
night  of  February  15,  1898,  was  hot  and 
sultry.  The  Maine  had  swung  around  to 
an  unusual  position  at  the  buoy  to  which 
she  had  been  assigned  by  the  Spanish 
port  officials;  she  had  happened  to  take 
the  position  that  she  would  have  adopted 
had  there  been  an  intention  to  shell  the 
harbor  forts,  but  this  was  never  her 
Intention. 

The  chief  engineer  reported  his  de- 
partment secure;  the  petty  officers  re- 
ported their  storerooms  secure.  Eight 
o'clock  lights  and  galley  fires  were  re- 
ported out.  and  the  ship's  lieutenant 
conunander  reported  to  the  captain  that 
everything  was  secure.  At  9,  the  of- 
ficer of  the  deck  mustered  the  watch,  and 
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made  sure  that  his  men  knew  their  sta- 
tions in  the  event  of  an  alarm.  The  cap- 
tain was  writing  in  his  cabin.  Most  of 
the  men  were  asleep. 

The  battleship  Maine  exploded  in  a 
burst  of  fire  and  smoke  at  40  minutes 
past  9  o'clock.  The  detonation  shook 
Havana  from  one  side  to  another.  A  rain 
of  debris  and  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
wounded  men  fell  back  into  the  waters  of 
the  bay.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  lives 
were  lost;  many  of  the  wounded  were 
crippled  for  life. 

A  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shortly  afterward  spoke  thus 
of  these  men: 

No  foe  had  ever  challenged  them.  The 
world  can  never  know  how  brave  they  were. 
They  never  knew  defeat;   they  never  shall 

.  .  Meanwhile  a  patient  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple, enlightened  by  the  lessons  of  our  his- 
tory, remembering  the  woes  of  war,  both  to 
the  vanquished  and  victorious,  are  ready  for 
the  truth  and  ready  for  their  duty. 

Now,  as  then,  Americans  "remember 
the  Maine."  Remembered,  too.  are  tne 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  in  our 
midst  who  fought  a  war  in  which  every 
man  was  a  volunteer.  Theirs  is  a  proud 
tradition  and  we  salute  them  today. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recollection  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine,  in  1898.  brings  to  our  at- 
tention the  long  and  steady  record  of 
our  country  and  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  on  a  worldwide 
scale. 

Although  seldom  emphasized  in  the 
history  books.  It  is  a  fact  that  for  almost 
three  decades  preceding  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  American  shipping  was 
subjected  to  gross  indignities  in  the  Car- 
ibbean by  the  Spanish  naval  authorities. 
Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  was  atrocious 
to  the  point  of  causing  revolution,  and 
the  revolutionists  had  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions. American  ships  were  stopped  in 
the  Caribbean  by  Spanish  men-of-war, 
on  suspicion  of  running  arms  to  the 
revolutionists.  In  one  famous  instance, 
the  Spaniards  intercepted  an  American 
vessel  and  executed  half  the  people  on 
board. 

To  this  and  all  other  such  incidents. 
the  American  Government  had  re- 
sponded diplomatically,  in  behalf  of 
world  peace.  But  the  public  temper  was 
aroused.  Moreover,  Spanish  rule  In 
Cuba  was  exceedingly  harsh,  and  on  this 
ground  many  Americans  were  anxious 
for  a  fight,  in  the  interest  of  Cuban  self- 
rule.  The  sinking  of  the  Maine,  in  Ha- 
vana harbor,  February  15,  1898,  trig- 
gered the  American  temper. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  ended 
quickly,  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  for- 
eign tyranny  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Guam.  In  every  case 
democracy  was  introduced,  and  with 
magnificent  results.  The  boys  of  '98, 
who  accomplished  all  this,  fighting  bril- 
liantly on  land  and  sea,  not  only  estab- 
lished our  country  as  a  major  political 
power,  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world, 
but  also  as  the  firm,  determined  ally 
of  persons  seeking  self-determination 
everywhere. 

It  can  be  said,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
the  boys  of  '98  laimched  an  American 
tradition  that  clearly  has  changed  the 


course  of  history,  to  the  benefit  of  mil- 
lions everywhere. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Barratt  O'Hara,  in  remembering  the 
tragic  and  significant  sinking  of  the 
Maine  with  266  men  aboard  in  Havana 
harbor  69  years  ago. 

With  this  surprising  incident,  dissipat- 
ing all  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
that  conflict,  the  United  States  unifled 
behind  the  rhetoric  and  idealism  of  its 
leaders  and  rose  magnificently  to  the 
duties  which  lay  ahead.  Prom  this  war 
on,  the  United  States  was  launched  into 
the  role  of  a  world  power — never  again 
were  we  to  sit  complacently  shielded  by 
our  geography  and  by  undeveloped  com- 
munications and  technology. 

The  gallantry  of  the  troops  and  the 
brilliance  of  command  in  that  campaign 
are  qualities  which  come  quickly  to  mind 
this  anniversary  day.  When  Congress 
unanimously  declared  war,  our  Army 
consisted  of  only  25,000  regulars.  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  call  for  125,000  men 
brought  forth  over  1  million  volunteers. 
One  of  these  young  men  of  fortitude 
and  sacrifice  stands  here  in  this  body 
today.  At  the  age  of  15,  Barratt  O'Hara 
signed  up  for  service  with  the  33d  Michi- 
gan Volunteer  Infantry — the  beginning 
of  a  magnificent  and  dedicated  career  of 
service  to  his  coimtry.  His  compatriots, 
an  unproved,  entirely  volunteer  Army 
and  Navy,  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
fourth  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world — Spain. 

Today  it  is  my  honor  to  pay  this  trib- 
ute to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  to  recognize  the  historic 
importance  of  this  war  to  the  future 
course  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
members  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  wUl  gather  in  the 
quiet  acres  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the 
memorial  built  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  on  the  battleship  Maine. 
The  Maine  was  lost  in  Havana  Harbor  on 
the  night  of  February  15,  1898,  an  event 
that  led  directly  to  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War.  Members  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  will 
be  in  charge  of  this  ceremony. 

There  were  about  392,000  participants 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  small  number,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  5  million  Amer- 
icans under  arms  in  1918-19  and  the  16 1/2 
milUon  of  World  War  H.  A  roughly  cal- 
culated ratio  shows,  however,  that  1  in 
39  died  in  service  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  compared  to  a  ratio  of  1  in  47 
in  World  War  I  and  1  in  41  during  World 
Warn. 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  there  were 
13,982  living  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  that  at  the  end  of 
1965  about  12,000  such  veterans  were 
carried  on  its  rolls  as  disabled.  As  of 
September  30,  1965,  there  were  60,103 
widows  of  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans receiving  either  compensation  or 
pension  payments  from  the  VA. 

The  ranks  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
veterans  are  thin,  Indeed,  on  this  69th 


anniversary  of  the  loss  of  the  Maine. 
Yet,  all  the  veterans  of  that  confilct  In 
which  the  United  States  emerged  as  a 
world  power  and  all  of  the  widows  and 
descendants  of  these  veterans  may  be 
firmly  assured  that  Americans  still  do 
"remember  the  Maine,"  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  during  that  war, 
and  those  stalwart  men  of  the  fading 
ranks  who.  In  their  hearts,  stand  at  at- 
tention at  the  ceremonies  In  Arlington 
today. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  commemorating  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor. 

This  historic  date  has  a  special  mean- 
ing to  our  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  That  tragic  event  which 
claimed  266  American  lives  signaled  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
role  of  world  leadership. 

The  valor  of  the  Americans  who  served 
in  the  campaign  of  Santiago  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  a  nation  had 
come  of  age  and  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom had  a  new  leader. 

The  gallant  efforts  of  those  who  served 
in  that  war  set  an  example  that  was  to  be 
followed  by  yoimg  Americans  of  genera- 
tions to  come  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
world.  And  today  on  the  battlefields  in 
Vietnam  another  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans carries  on  the  fight  for  liberty  and 
self-determination  in  the  same  noble  tra- 
dition established  by  those  who  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pause 
today  not  only  to  renew  our  pledge  of  de- 
termination to  the  ideals  of  freedom  by 
honoring  those  who  by  their  actions  dem- 
onstrated American  determination  and 
resolve  so  dramatically  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  but  that  we  note  one 
of  the  vital  moments  in  history  that 
marked  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  to  its  position  as  preeminent 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  15.  1967.  is  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  the  Havana  harbor,  a  tragic 
event  that  triggered  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War.  This  war.  fought  trium- 
phantly in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
with  an  Army  and  Navy  entirely  of  vol- 
imteer  personnel,  started  the  United 
States  on  its  way  to  world  leadership. 

For  all  the  years  since  then,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  have  observed  this 
anniversary  with  ceremonies  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
maining Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans in  my  district  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  Calif.  And.  I  salute  with  special 
affection  Representative  Barratt  O'Hara, 
of  Illinois,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
member  of  that  organization. 

As  he  has,  in  all  his  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  never  forgotten  to  ob- 
serve this  anniversary,  so  I  hope  we  will 
never  forget  to  "remember  the  Maine." 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  15.  1967,  is  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor.  This  act  trig- 
gered an  outburst  of  anti-Spanish  feel- 
ing in  this  country  and  on  April  25.  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Spain. 
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Overnight,  we  became  a  naval  qower 
of  great  significance  as  our  Navyi  suc- 
cessfully engaged  and  destroyed)  the 
enemy  in  two  places  at  once — Sanjtlago 
de  Cuba  and  Manila.  Theodore  Rbose- 
velt,  then  commander  of  the  Rjough 
Riders,  a  voluntary  cavalry  regi»icnt, 
led  a  successful  assault  on  San  Juai  Hill 
outside  Santiago  and  won  for  the 
people  the  independence  from  Spa 
had  long  sought.  Our  troops  fighti 
the  Philippines  lifted  the  heavy  y 
Spanish  rule  from  those  islands, 
result,  our  country  took  the  first  step 
toward  world  leadership. 

The  Spanish-American  War  wat  the 
first  war  in  which  we  officially  txick  ac- 
tion to  support  people  desiring  self-de- 
termination and  this  is  the  role  we  have 
chosen  ever  since — in  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  now  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  idea  that  small 
nations  have  a  right  to  self-detenaina- 
tion  was  first  expressed  by  Preiident 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  young  n:en  of 
our  Nation,  since  1898,  have  been  \\illing 
to  give  their  lives  for  this  Ideal. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  j  1,000 
veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Americar  con- 
flict still  living.  Their  average  age  \s  87.8 
years.  These  gallant  men  and  theii'  fall- 
en comrades  started  our  Nation  in  her 
role  as  world  leader  and  we  are  humbly 
grateful  for  their  many  sacrifices,  freely 
made,  to  capture  this  eminence  f(ir  the 
United  States. 

But  as  we  pause  to  reflect  on  thi!  i  page 
of  our  history,  we  cannot  be  unm  ndful 
of  the  willingness  of  all  our  young  men, 
past  and  present,  to  bear  arms  and  risk 
life  and  limb  for  the  ideals  we  hold  dear. 
We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  ;o  our 
Nation's  22  million  veterans  as  ^el\  as 
to  the  men  who  now  wear  the  unif  (  rm  of 
our  country. 

So,  today,  on  the  69th  annivers  iry  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  I  say  let  us  re- 
member our  obligation  to  our  ve  :erans 
and  let  us  give  to  our  present  servi  lemen 
the  moral  and  materiel  support  tliey  so 
rightly  deserve  from  us  in  the  c  irrent 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967,  marks  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  a  navdl  dis- 
aster that  plunged  the  United  States 
into  the  Spanish-American  War  under 
the  popular  slogan  "Remember  the 
Maine."  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  join  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Illinois  [Mr.  OHaraI 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  .^eri- 
can  people  both  the  significance  ai  id  im- 
portance of  this  event.  Mr.  O'Hara 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  Aimy  of 
over  18,000  regulars  and  volunteeis  who 
fought  in  Cuba  in  1898.  He  served  with 
the  33d  Volunteer  Infantry  of  Mi<  higan. 
He  is  the  last  surviving  Spanish-i  Ameri- 
can War  veteran  in  Congress,  w:io  not 
only  served  his  country  in  this  war  but 
also  in  World  War  I. 

The  Spanish-American  War  gr^w  out 
of  the  Cuban  insurrection  againsti  Span- 
ish rule  that  began  in  February  l|65,  an 
insurrection  fought  ruthlessly  an*  fero- 
ciously on  both  sides.  Pressures  for 
American  intervention  were  resisted  by 
President  Cleveland  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley  during  the  beginning  of  Ids  ad- 


ministration. A  settlement  seemed  in 
prospect  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  led  to  great  anti-Spanish  feeling 
in  this  country.  On  April  25,  1898,  Con- 
gress declared  that  a  state  of  war  had 
existed  since  April  21.  This  act  involved 
the  United  States  in  its  first  major  in- 
ternational conflict  to  protect  freedom, 
and  it  signified  that  for  the  first  time 
the  United  States  had  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  world  power. 

Some  people  say  that  America's  in- 
volvement in  the  Spanish -American 
War  was  a  false  involvement.  People 
tell  us  that  we  were  implicated  in  that 
war  by  "yellow  journalism"  and  by 
xenophobia.  I  do  not  think  that  is  en- 
tirely true,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  a 
point  worth  dwelling  upon.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  since  1898— we  have 
fought  many  wars,  sought  many  peaces, 
and  changed  the  course  of  history  many 
times.  Now,  in  1967,  we  are  engaged  in 
another  war.  A  war  that  is  not  geo- 
graphically contiguous  to  us,  as  is  Cuba, 
but  one  which  is  just  as  significant. 

We  have  different  weapons  now,  faster 
and  more  efiBcient,  and  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent enemy  now,  one  whose  actions 
are  covert  and  indefinable  and  whose  in- 
tentions are  amorphous  and  intangible. 
Now,  the  "responsible"  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  tell  us  to  stop  the  bombing, 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  to  stop  the 
war.  These  leaders  say  we  are  arro- 
gant because  of  all  the  power  we  have, 
and  that  instead,  we  should  disavow  the 
use  of  power  and  force  and  not  study 
war  any  more.  These  "responsible  '  men 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  that  all  wars 
teach  us,  and  they  have  forgotten  the 
message  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
What  is  that  message? 

The  message  is  that  whatever  else  the 
United  States  is  and  whatever  else  the 
United  States  stands  for,  above  and  be- 
yond all  these  things,  America  is  and 
must  be  the  bulwark  behind  which  all 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
can  seek  freedom  and  be  protected  from 
aggression. 

It  is  no  more  a  question  of  "arrogance" 
than  it  is  a  question  of  "yellow  journal- 
ism." These  are  only  superficial  inter- 
pretative reactions  to  certain  underlying 
or  basic  principles  upon  which  the  order 
of  states  is  built  and  within  which  all 
nations  must  act.  "Arrogance"  and 
"yellow  journalism"  are,  if  they  are  any- 
thing, merely  precipatory  events.  They 
are  not  basic  causes  or  motivating  fac- 
tors. 

What  have  we  learned  in  all  the  years 
since  the  Spanish-American  War?  We 
have  learned  that  freedom  of  others  is  as 
important  as  our  own  freedom.  That 
no  country  can  pursue  its  own  course,  if 
that  course  runs  counter  to  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  International  law. 
We  have  learned  that  peace  Is  Indivisi- 
ble, and  that  if  it  is  not  defended  wher- 
ever it  is  violated.  It  will  never  be  durable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Illinois  for  calling  this  day  to 
our  attention.  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
remember  both  the  men  who  fought  in 
this  war  and  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought.  We  would  no  more  forget 
the  ideas  than  we  would  the  men  who 
thought  them. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  talk  about  the 
"spirit  of  "76"  in  regard  to  America's  role 
in  world  leadership.  Well,  there  is  also 
the  "spirit  of  "98,"  another  milestone  in 
the  fight  for  freedom.  Barratt  O'Hara 
symbolizes  that  spirit,  and  I  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  him  many  more  long 
years  of  service  in  behalf  of  his  country 
and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  esteemed  and  beloved 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  niiuois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  in  commemorating  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  tlie 
battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor. 

How  well  we  recall  from  history  the 
electric  effect  which  that  event  and  the 
cry,  "Remember  the  Maine,"  had  on  the 
American  public.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sinking  of  that  ship  was  the 
prime  cause  for  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  Maine,  our 
appraisal  of  those  times  is  sobered  by 
time  and  distance.  Some  historians 
have  decried  the  ultranationalism  and 
the  "yellow"  journalism  which  whipped 
up  war  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
and  made  a  war  with  Spain  all  but 
Inevitable. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  great  significance  which 
the  Spanish-American  War  era  has  had 
for  our  Nation. 

This  period  marked  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  from  its  isolation  to 
a  place  of  international  significance  as  a 
world  power. 

It  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the 
American  soldier  and  the  industrial  ma- 
chine which  backed  him  up  were  a 
formidable  force  in  world  politics. 

As  our  current  stand  in  Vietnam  so 
amply  demonstrates,  the  American 
fighting  man,  backed  by  the  American 
ability  to  produce  the  weapons  and 
materials  he  needs,  continues  to  be  a 
bulwark  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples. 

Our  Nation  has  matured  since  the 
Spanish-American  War.  No  longer  do 
we  need  the  excitement  of  a  crusade  to 
convince  us  of  the  need  for  action.  Our 
young  men  in  military  service  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  their  courage 
in  battle  does  not  rely  on  a  hyper- 
patriotic  fervor  at  home. 

Neither,  of  course,  did  our  soldiers  in 
the  Spanish -American  War.  They  were 
cast  in  the  same  mold  as  those  brave 
men  who  proved  their  valiance  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  himself 
embodies  the  character  and  virtues  of 
those  who  saw  action  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  As  the  only  veteran  of 
that  conflict  still  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress, he  daily  reminds  us  by  his  vigor 
and  dedication  of  the  high  caliber  and 
purpose  which  marked  the  American 
fighting  man  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  era. 

It  is.  indeed,  a  privilege,  therefore,  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  participate 
with  him  on  this  occasion  as  we  join  in 
remembering  the  Maine. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  in  1898  an  event  which  occurred 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  effected 
a  change  in  the  history  of  world  events. 
The   incident  seemed  unlikely  enough 
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at  the  time;  but  Its  ramifications  were  far 
greater  than  anyone  could  then  have 
realized.  For  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  the  United  States  was  brought 
into  the  war  with  Spain,  a  war  which 
lasted  less  than  a  year  and  took  the  lives 
of  less  than  5,000  Americans.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  what  we  owe  these 
men.  For  it  was  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  which  grew  out  of  the  Maine  in- 
cident that  the  United  States  first  real- 
ized the  trust  she  has  since  held  through- 
out the  world — the  obligation  she  has  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  all  men  everywhere, 
not  only  of  those  within  her  own  borders. 
Former  President  Eisenhower  has  stated 
that  trust  well : 

Today  we  proudly  assert  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  still  committed 
to  the  concept  [that  every  Individual  Is  en- 
dowed with  certain  inalienable  rights].  The 
purpose  Is  Divine;  the  Implementation  Is  hu- 
man. Our  country  and  Its  government  have 
made  mistakes — human  mistakes.  They 
have  been  of  the  head — not  the  heart.  And 
It  Is  still  true  that  the  great  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  all  men,  alike  created  In  the  Image 
of  the  Almighty,  has  been  the  compass  by 
which  we  have  tried  and  are  trying  to  steer 
our  course. 

Men  lost  their  lives  in  battle  in  1898; 
many  more  died  from  disease.  And  yet, 
through  It  all  were  visible  "torches  of  hu- 
manity," which,  said  President  McKinley, 
"will  impress  mankind  for  all  time."  He 
concluded: 

We  seem  to  get  a  glance  of  the  divine  spark 
In  the  nobility  of  the  men  who  participated 
in  our  war. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made;  but  let  us  also  remember  the 
liberty  that  was  gained.  For  these  rea- 
sons let  us  remember  the  Maine. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  69  years  ago  today  the  Amer- 
ican battleship  Maine  sank  in  Havana 
Harbor,  shattered  by  two  explosions.  The 
disaster  left  260  Americans  dead  and  led 
to  the  Spanish-American  War.  Upon 
the  anniversary  of  this  tragic  event  it  Is 
especially  fitting  that  we  recall  the  In- 
cident and  pay  tribute  to  the  11,000  sur- 
viving veterans  of  that  war. 

The  U.S  S.  Maine,  a  6,682-ton  vessel, 
was  sent  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  Havana 
Harbor  imder  the  command  of  Capt. 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee  and  was  moored  some 
500  yards  from  a  Spanish  arsenal. 

The  Maine's  arrival  heightened  already 
tense  feelings  between  Spaniards  and 
Americans.  But  It  was  not  until  Febru- 
ary 15,  1898,  that  tensions  fiared  Into 
violence.  At  9:40  that  evening  the  first 
explosion,  a  dull  muted  one,  convulsed 
the  vessel.  It  was  followed  by  a  second, 
more  violent  blast.  The  explosions 
wrenched  the  powerful  ship  and  sent 
men  and  steel  bits  as  high  as  200  feet 
into  the  air.  The  forecastle  was  asun- 
der and  the  aft  began  to  sink. 

The  cause  of  the  explosions  was  Inves- 
tigated by  both  Spanish  and  American 
authorities,  but  results  were  inconclu- 
sive. Spaniards  decided  the  explosions 
were  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
probably  In  the  coal  bunkers,  which  In 
turn  sent  flames  to  forward  magazines. 
Americans  held  the  first  explosion  to  be 
an  external  one,  which  Ignited  forward 
magazines. 


The  sinking  of  the  Maine  touched  off 
antl-Spanlsh  hostility  in  this  country, 
openly  expressed  In  certain  newspapers. 
Before  long  came  the  slogan,  "Remember 
the  Maine." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  an 
awareness  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
because  my  father  served  our  country  In 
that  conflict.  The  90th  Congress  also 
has  a  Member  who  took  part  in  that  war, 
Representative  Barratt  O'Hara,  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  In  Illinois. 
At  the  age  of  15,  Mr.  O'Hara  joined  the 
33d  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
was  in  Cuba  3  days  after  "Teddy"  Roose- 
velt's Rough  Riders  arrived.  Among  oth- 
er engagements,  Mr.  O'Hara  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Santiago.  He  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Cuban  Government  for  his 
part  In  Cuba's  war  of  liberation. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  today  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  in  remember- 
ing the  Maine  and  saluting  those  who 
served  this  Nation  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Particularly,  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  gallant  and  coura- 
geous colleague,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  sinking 
of  the  battleship  Maine — the  opening  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara],  has  pointed  out, 
this  event  started  the  United  States  on  its 
way  to  becoming  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Before  1898  this  country  stayed  within 
its  borders  and,  following  George  Wash- 
ington's advice,  avoided  entangling  alli- 
ances. To  be  sure,  we  maintained  diplo- 
matic relations  with  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  but  we  did  not  tie 
ourselves  to  them  with  mutual  defense 
treaties. 

The  world  Is  a  very  different  place  to- 
day because  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Our  country  was  involuntarily 
thrust  into  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  leadership  we 
have  provided  since  that  time — both  in 
war  and  in  peace — has  made  it  possible 
for  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope. 

It  is  appropriate  today  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  gallant  men,  all  volun- 
teers, who  heeded  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try in  1898  and  to  call  upon  the  young 
men  of  today  to  do  likewise.  We  also 
pay  special  tribute  today  to  our  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara,  a  fine  and  digni- 
fied gentleman,  who  served  in  that  war 
and  in  the  First  World  War  with  honor 
and  distinction,  as  he  serves  here  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  sinking  of  the  bat- 
tleship U.S.S.  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor, 
on  February  15,  1898. 

On  that  tragic  occasion,  266  Americans 
gave  their  lives  In  the  mournful  event 
that  was  to  lead  to  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Following  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine,  thousands  of  American  men  re- 
sponded to  President  McKlnley's  call  for 
volunteers  for  the  armed  services.  To- 
day, we  join  In  honoring  those  coura- 
geous men  who  fought  and  defended  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.    Over  5,- 


000  Americans  lost  their  lives  In  that 
conflict.  Among  those  veterans  who 
returned  from  the  Spanish-American 
War,  many  took  an  active  part  In  the 
founding  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  done  much  to  assist  the 
veterans  of  all  of  oiu*  subsequent  wars. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  In  this  House 
today,  a  gallant  and  courageous  veteran 
of  that  conflict,  our  beloved  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara].  To  him  and  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
we  express  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  their  dedicated  service  to  their 
country. 

Of  greatest  significance  In  the  whole 
Cuban  history  has  been  the  U.S.  attitude 
on  the  question  of  colonialism.  In  these 
days  when  we  are  accused  of  neocolo- 
nialism. It  should  be  emphasized  that 
similar  to  oiu*  action  in  the  Philippines, 
we  evacuated  Cuba  and  turned  that  na- 
tion back  to  the  control  of  its  own  people 
and  with  U.S.  financial  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  count  Spain  on 
our  side  in  the  struggle  for  International 
peace.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  is  In 
the  hands  of  a  dictator  dedicated  not 
only  to  the  overthrow  of  other  govern- 
ments by  force,  but  also  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  and  self-government,  the 
very  goals  for  which  our  men  fought  In 
the  Spanish -American  War.  As  we  "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  very  site  of  the  event  that  trig- 
gered the  Spanish -American  War  is  now 
the  site  of  a  flagrant  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity.  As  we  salute 
those  who  defended  the  right  of  Cubans 
to  live  under  a  government  of  their 
choice,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Cuba  will  once  again 
live  under  a  regime  of  self-government, 
and  In  an  environment  In  which  they  can 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  liberty  and  out  of 
which  they  will  regain  their  personal 
dignity. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "there 
are,  and  always  have  been  as  long  as  the 
race  of  men  has  existed,  times  and  occa- 
sions of  dire  necessity  for  war,"  wrote 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  1846.  Such  a 
time  was  1898.  With  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  Cuba.  69  years 
ago  today,  this  Nation  entered  into  one 
of  the  shortest  and  least  costly  wars  it 
has  ever  engaged  In.  And  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  weigh  the  consequences  that 
this  war  was  to  have  upon  world  politics 
and  U.S.  policy. 

In  proportion  to  expenditure,  both  In 
terms  of  financial  cost  and  htmjan  life, 
the  measure  of  this  war's  impact  upon 
the  20th  century  is  great  indeed.  It  is 
thus  that  I  pay  tribute,  well  deserved  and 
altogether  fitting,  to  those  men,  both 
living  and  dead,  who  gave  themselves  to 
the  cause  embodied  In  the  war  of  1898 — 
the  cause  of  universal  concern  for  hiunan 
rights  and  human  life. 

If  this  country  gained  an  empire  in 
victory.  It  w£is  an  empire  which  looked 
forward  to  the  democratic  process;  If 
colonialism  was  forced  to  retreat  from 
this  hemisphere,  the  retreat  let  fiow  the 
tide  of  self-government.  To  the  gallant 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
I  offer  the  gratitude  of  a  nation.   For,  In 
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the  words  of  Shakespeare.  "The  arm*  are 
fair,  when  the  intent  of  bearing  th«m  is 

Just." 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  honor  of  niunbering  amon*  my 
constituents  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  the  grand  American 
genUeman  who  is  currently  serving  as 
national  commander  of  the  Spa|ilsh- 
Amerlcan  War  Veterans.  He  is  ]Clay 
Everhard.  of  the  city  of  Pharr  in  thp  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  _     ^  ! 

Mr.  Everhard  was  in  Washington  re- 
cently, and  at  that  time  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  present  him  to  a  number  af  my 
colleagues,  including  Congressman^LiN 
Teagtte.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Souse 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  was 
inspiring  to  see  these  two  veterails  to- 
gether—one a  volunteer  in  the  war' of  69 
years  ago,  the  other  a  volunteer  in  ^orld 
Warn.  ^        '■ 

Commander  Everhard  made  a 'great 
impression  on  everyone  he  met  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  an  outstanding  represent- 
ative of  the  11,000  surviving  members  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  Vetemns— 
men  who  are  living  American  hlstoi|y  and 
who  deserve  the  respect  and  esteem!  of  all 
other  Americans.  I 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  0"Ha»a]  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  brave  American 
volunteers  who  served  in  the  Sp»nlsh- 
American  War. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  shouldlpause 
today,  on  the  69th  anniversary  M  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  p3  re- 
member the  contributions  of  the  ^92,000 
U.S.  troops  who  fought  to  free  Cul>a  and 
the  Philippines  of  a  foreign  domii^ation. 
Time  has  taken  its  toll  of  that  hardy 
band  of  warriors.  Of  the  392.000,  only 
11,000  are  still  alive.  Their  ranks  have 
been  so  diminished  that  today  the  total 
number  of  survivors  about  equ^s  the 
number  who  died  in  service  durihg  the 
conflict. 

About  100  of  the  2.000  survivors  who 
reside  in  California  are  in  my  own  county 
of  San  Diego.  I  am  especially  pijoud  of 
them.  ; 

Compared  with  the  two  grea^  wars 
in  this  century,  which  saw  nearly^  5  mil- 
lion Americans  under  arms  in  1918-19 
and  16.5  million  in  World  War  n.  the 
number  of  participants  in  the  Soanish- 
American  War  seems  small  indeejd. 

But  their  sacrifice  was  Just  a$  great. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one^out  of 
every  39  men  who  signed  up  lor  the 
Spanish-American  War  died  In  kervice. 
compared  to  one  in  47  in  World^  War  I 
and  one  in  41  in  World  War  n. 

We  should  also  remember  that  In  1898 
there  was  no  draft  law.  Every  one  of 
the  young  men  who  took  part  in  the  war 
was  a  volunteer. 

The  explosion  that  shattered  the 
Maine  while  she  was  anchored  in  Havana 
Harbor  was  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order. 
Of  her  total  complement  of  355  ofiBcers 
and  men.  252  either  drowned  <>r  were 
killed  outright  by  the  blast.  Another 
eight  crewmembers  died  later  as  the 
result  of  their  wounds. 

But  their  deaths  were  avenged  by  the 
men  who  followed  them  to  Cuba,;  includ- 
ing our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols  [Mr.  O'Hara],  who  was  k  lad  of 
only  16  when  he  took  part  in  t|ie  siege 


of  Santiago.  For  their  courageous  work, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  OHaraI 
and  his  fellow  veterans  have  rightfully 
earned  our  lasting  gratitude. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1898  Americans  went  to  war 
with  the  slogan  "Remember  the  Maine' 
on  their  Ups.  Today  we  observe  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  an  act  or 
destruction  and  death  that  led  dlrecUy 
to  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  finding  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
convened  by  Rear  Adm.  Montgomery  Si- 
card  was  that: 

Tbe  destruction  of  the  Maine  occiured  at 
9  40  pm.  on  the  15th  day  of  February.  1898. 
m  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Cuba,  she  being  at 
the  time  moored  to  the  same  buoy  to  which 
she  had  been  taken  upon  her  arrival.  There 
were  two  explosions  of  a  distinctly  different 
character,  with  a  very  short  but  distinct 
interval  between  them,  and  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship  was  lifted  to  a  marked  degree  at 
the  time  of  the  first  explosion.  The  first  ex- 
plosion was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  report 
nice  that  of  a  gun,  while  the  second  explosion 
was  more  open,  prolonged,  and  of  greater  vol- 
ume This  second  explosion  was.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  caused  by  the  partial  ex- 
plosion of  two  or  more  of  the  forward  maga- 
zines of  the  Maine. 

The  court  finds  that  the  loss  of  the  Maine 
on  the  occasion  named  waa  not  In  any  respect 
due  to  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of  said  vessel. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  Maine  was 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine 
mine,  which  caused  the  partial  explosion  of 
two  or  more  of  the  forward  magazines.  The 
court  has  been  unable  to  obtain  evidence  fix- 
ing the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  upon  any  person  or  persons. 

The  Spanish  Government  had  a  very 
different  opinion,  made  public  on  March 
22  1898.  as  the  conclusion  reached  by  its 
naval  board  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
convened  by  the  maritime  officials  of 
Havana.    This  was: 

That  the  Important  facts  connected  with 
the  explosion  In  its  external  appearance  at 
every  moment  of  Its  duration  having  been 
described  by  witnesses,  and  the  absence  of  all 
circumstances  which  necessarily  accompany 
the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  having  been  proved 
by  these  witnesses  and  experts.  It  can  only 
be  honestly  asserted  that  the  catastrophe 
was  due  to  Internal  causes. 


The  list  of  the  Maine  dead  covers  three 
pages  printed  in  very  small  type.  That 
tragedy  69  years  ago  cost  the  lives  of  260 
men;  many  of  the  wounded  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  their  injuries  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Spanish-American  War  veterans  have 
cause  for  great  pride  in  the  heroic  deaths 
of  their  comrades  on  the  Maine.  They 
have  cause  for  great  pride  in  their  own 
completely  voluntary  service;  there  was 
no  draft  during  their  war.  Their  ranks 
have  grown  thin  as  the  many  long  years 
have  passed  since  they  served  their  coun- 
try so  well  as  patriotic  young  men.  On 
this  anniversary  of  the  loss  of  the  Maine 
we  salute  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  comrades. 

Each  year  there  are  fewer  veterans  of 
the  Spanish  War  among  us.  Many  of 
them  have  joined  their  fallen  comrades 
of  long  ago.  Today  we  want  those  mem- 
bers of  that  patriotic  band  of  volunteers 
who  are  with  us  still  to  know  that  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  are  grateful  for 


their  performance  of  duty  In  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  and  other  Members  in 
commemorating  the  69th  armlversary  of 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor  on  February  15, 1898. 

The  tragic  and  historic  event  which 
we  recall  today  has  special  significance 
for  the  people  of  my  State,  whose  name 
the  gallant  ship  Maine  bore.  Its  destruc- 
tion, and  the  agony  and  death  of  260  of 
its  crew  shocked  our  Nation  and  precipi- 
tated the  war  with  Spain.  The  shock 
and  revulsion  of  the  American  people 
and  their  insistence  that  this  dastardly 
act  be  avenged  were  expressed  by  the 
passionate  exhortation,  "Remember  the 
Maine." 

It  is  completely  fitting  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  pause  today 
to  remember  the  Maine  and  to  honor  the 
brave  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  as 
members  of  her  crew.  It  is  a  credit  to 
this  body  that  it  has  commemorated 
each  armlversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  since  1898. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  especially  ap- 
propriate that  the  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  recall  and  to  salute  the  honored 
dead  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  when  the  Maine  was  sunk 
should  be  provided  under  a  special  order 
granted  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara!  .  the  only  Member  of  this  body 
to  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  valor  and  heroism  of  the  men  of 
the  Maine  became  a  symbol  of  courage 
and  patriotism  to  be  emulated  by  Amer- 
ican men  for  all  time.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on  April  29.  1898,  President 
McKinley  called  for  125,000  volunteers. 
More  than  1  million  Americans  offered 
their  services  in  an  outpouring  of  ideal- 
ism seldom  equaled  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

They  fought  heroically,  on  land  and 
sea,  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
By  the  war's  end,  our  Nation  had  proven 
itself  to  be  a  formidable  adversary  in  war 
and  an  uncompromising  champion  of 
freedom  destined  for  a  role  of  leadership. 
Today  we  remember  the  Maine,  with 
pride  and  reverence,  knowing  that  she 
is  a  symbol  of  the  good  and  greatness  of 
America.  Especially  do  we  seek  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
respect  to  all  those  who  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  the  living  and 
the  honored  dead,  who  served  their  Na- 
tion so  well. 

Nearly  seven  decades  have  passed  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  Today,  the 
average  age  of  the  veterans  who  walk 
proudly  in  the  thinning  ranks  of  the 
surviving  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  is  in  the  eighties.  Time  has 
taken  its  toU. 

In  past  years,  these  veterans  have  ob- 
served this  anniversary  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation.  Now,  advancing  age  has 
compelled  them  to  cancel  many  of  these 
observances.  It  has  therefore  become 
especially  important  that  special  and  na- 
tional emphasis  be  given  to  remembrance 
of  the  valiant  men  who  endowed  the  15tn 
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of  February  with  very  special  signifi- 
cance. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Maine,  I 
salute  the  surviving  veterans  of  the 
Spsmish- American  War  and  offer  a  silent 
prayer  for  those  who  lie  in  the  eternal 
and  peaceful  sleep  reserved  for  our  Na- 
tion's heroes.  Their  memory  will  live 
for  all  time  in  our  land.  I  know  that 
their  great  contribution  and  sacrifice  will 
be  remembered  every  year  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  every  day  in  the  hearts 
of  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 

The  battle  cry.  "Remember  the  Maine," 
will  be  heard  again  in  our  land  whenever 
our  way  of  life  is  threatened,  calling  forth 
those  who  value  their  heritage  to  its  de- 
fense; and  whenever  it  Is  heard  those  liv- 
ing will  recall  and  be  inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  to  whom  we  humbly  pay 
our  respects  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  favored  with  the  opportunity  to 
join  our  good  and  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
In  taking  note  of  this  69th  anniversary. 
The  great  patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  way  of  judging  the 
future  but  by  the  past. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the 
dedicated  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  whom  he  speaks  today,  know 
something  firsthand  of  what  John  Quln- 
cy  Adams  meant  when  he  said  that  pos- 
terity would  never  know  how  much  it 
cost  the  present  generation  to  preserve 
posterity's  freedom.  These  Americans 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  forefront  of 
great  national  service  in  promoting 
among  our  people  a  higher  sense  of  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  national  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the  House 
and  the  Nation  may  continue  to  be  fa- 
vored with  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  in  pe- 
riodic observance  of  the  good  work  of  the 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967,  marks  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harlwr,  a  naval  disas- 
ter that  plunged  the  United  States  into 
the  Spanish-American  War  under  the 
popular  slogan  "Remember  the  Maine." 

The  Spanish-American  War  grew  out 
of  the  Cuban  insurrection  against  Span- 
ish rule  that  began  in  February  1895,  an 
insurrection  fought  rutlilessly  and  fero- 
ciously by  both  sides.  Pressures  for 
American  intervention  were  resisted  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  his  successor. 
President  McKinley,  followed  the  same 
course  during  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration. A  settlement  seemed  In 
prospect  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  led  to  great  anti-Spanish  feeling 
in  the  United  States.  On  April  11,  1898, 
the  President  sent  Congress  a  message 
asking  for  authority  to  end  the  civil  war 
in  Cuba.  On  April  19,  Congress  passed 
resolutions  recognizing  the  Independence 
of  Cuba,  demanding  that  Spain  withdraw 
from  the  island,  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  for 
these  purposes;  another  resolution  dis- 
claimed any  American  Intention  of  an- 
nexing Cuba.  On  April  25,  Congress 
declared  that  a  state  of  war  had  existed 
from  April  21. 
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Rescued  from  the  Maine  was  a  mid- 
shipman who  later  became  an  admiral. 
Writing  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  in 
his  memoirs,  Adm.  W.  T.  Cluverius 
recounted: 

Shortly  after  three  bells,  I  finished  my 
letter.  As  I  rose  from  my  desk,  I  heard  a 
sharp  sound  .  .  .  Immediately  there  followed 
a  terrifying  explosion. 

The  explosion  that  sank  the  Maine  led 
to  a  war  which  diplomatic  historians 
consider  to  be  the  begirming  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was 
fought  by  volunteers.  Over  5,000  died, 
many  more  from  disease  than  in  battle. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  left.  We 
assure  them,  and  the  memory  of  their 
comrades  of  long  ago,  that  we  still  "Re- 
member the  Maine."  Especially  do  we 
salute  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  a  Spanish  War  veteran,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  history.  America  has  re- 
sponded to  acts  of  aggression  with  a 
special  courage  and  will  to  succeed  which 
have  become  legendary  in  the  armals  of 
history. 

Regardless  of  the  strength  of  our  ad- 
versaries, those  who  have  challenged  ub 
have  been  defeated  or  deterred.  Often, 
we  have  made  allies  of  former  enemies. 
And  there  have  been  individuals  and 
governments  wise  enough  to  join  In  the 
ancient  and  enduring  struggle  for  peace 
and  liberty. 

America,  itself,  symbolizes  many 
tilings  to  the  people  of  the  earth.  Of  all 
these  symbols,  perhaps  our  greatest 
strength  lies  in  our  ability  to  sustain 
coimtless  irresponsible  acts  of  aggressive 
conduct  with  patience  and  prevailing 
wisdom.  On  occasion,  however,  other 
nations  hiive  misjudged  our  patience  for 
cowardice  and  indecision. 

Such  an  error  in  judgment  led  Spain 
into  believing  we  would  not  defend  oiir 
interest  in  the  Caribbean.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  1898,  the  battleship  Maine  was 
sunk  in  Havana  Harbor. 

Before  the  world  had  time  to  digest 
the  news,  the  United  States  had  reacted 
swiftly,  surely,  and  with  great  strength. 
Our  war  with  Spain  involved  some  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  individually  gal- 
lant sacrifices  in  oiir  history,  yet  they 
were  in  our  American  tradition.  In  the 
end,  our  just  cause  prevailed. 

Although  69  years  have  passed,  we 
have  continued  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  and  our  determination  never  to 
yield  when  the  price  is  the  loss  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  or  our  allies. 

Those  in  other  nations  who  would 
wish  us  harm  had  best  be  reminded  of 
our  willingness  to  bear  any  burden  to  se- 
cure liberty  for  all  those  men  who  seek 
It  and  who  will  join  in  fighting  alongside 
us  to  obtain  It. 

The  men  who  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the 
countless  hills  and  gulleys  of  the  jungles 
of  Vietnam  earned  us  the  right  to  live 
in  peace  with  one  another  and  the  world. 

We  would  do  them  a  grave  injustice  if 
we  failed  in  our  historic  defense  of  the 
self-determination  all  men  seek. 

On  this  69th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine,  it  is  an  honor  to  stand 
with  a  veteran  of  this  gallant  action,  my 


colleague  and  friend.  Congressman  Bar- 
ratt O'Hara,  and  commemorate  the 
heroism  and  the  devotion  to  liberty 
which  made  our  country  resolute  and 
invincible,  not  only  in  this  action,  but  in 
all  conflicts  since  that  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
those  Americans  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly in  the  Spanish -American  War. 
Today  is  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine,  the  ac- 
tion which  triggered  the  war  which 
started  the  United  States  on  Its  way  to 
world  leadership.  Unfortunately  on  this 
February  15  there  are  few  remaining  vet- 
erans of  this  war  alive  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
It  is  therefore  most  fitting  that  this  body 
pause  to  recognize  the  men  who  fought 
triumphantly  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
as  part  of  an  Army  and  Navy  made  up 
entirely  of  volunteer  personnel. 

I  commend  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara,  of  Illinois, 
himself  a  veteran  of  this  war,  for  taldng 
this  special  order  to  remind  us  of  the 
more  than  5,000  Americans  who  died  in 
this  war.  More  than  a  million  volunteers 
answered  President  McKinley's  call  for 
125,000  men  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
our  country  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  among 
these  volunteers  were  many  Negro  Amer- 
icans, Including  a  Conyers  who  was  one 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  veterans 
whose  passing  saddened  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  all 
the  Negro  American  soldiers  both  living 
and  dead  who.  as  they  have  on  so  many 
occasions,  answered  the  call  to  defend 
and  protect  America  and  all  its  citizens. 
For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
following  excerpt  from  Merle  Eppse's 
"The  Negro,  Too,  in  American  History" 
which  briefiy  describes  the  patriotism 
and  valor  of  black  soldiers  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War: 

Negro  Soldiers  at  El  Carney  and  San  Juan 
Hill 

The  Negro  citizens  were  as  enthusiastic  to 
volunteer  as  were  the  whites,  but  our  na- 
tional military  setup  provides  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  be  mustered  In  first,  and  since 
only  a  few  states  have  a  Negro  National 
Guard,  the  Negro  waa  enlisted  later.  Dis- 
pute also  arose  over  the  commissioning  of 
colored  officers.  Colonel  Charles  Young  was 
the  only  Negro  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
the  sentiment  was  for  all  officers  to  be  white 
down  to  second  lieutenant.  However,  volun- 
teer Negro  troops  were  finally  accepted  from 
Alabama,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  Third  North  Carolina  Volunteer 
Negro  Infantry  was  called  out  by  Governor 
Russell  and  assembled  at  Camp  Russell. 
James  H.  Young,  a  Negro,  was  the  command- 
ing colonel.  The  Eighth  lUinois  Negro  Regi- 
ment was  officered  by  Colonel  John  R. 
Marshall,  a  Negro.  This  regiment  did  gar- 
rison duty  in  the  province  of  Santiago  for 
some  time  after  the  war.  Colonel  Marshall 
acted  as  governor  of  San  Luis  for  a  time. 
The  Ninth  Ohio  Battalion  was  commanded 
by  Brevet  Major  Chtirles  Young,  a  Negro 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  army.  The 
Twenty-Third  Kansas  Regiment  was  of- 
ficered by  Negroes  with  the  exception  of 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Company  L 
of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Negro  company 
that  was  part  of  a  white  outfit. 

The  four  Negro  regiments  were  among  the 
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first  troops  ordered  to  the  front.  Negro 
troops  took  a  more  conspicuous  part  1^  this 
war  than  in  any  previous  war  of  the  ^nlted 
States.  At  the  first  battle  In  Cub4,  Las 
Guaslmas,  the  Tenth  Calvary  dlstlngiilshed 
Itself  by  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Rldersi  The 
Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  took  a  part  m  the 
Battle  of  El  Carney.  The  Ninth  C$valry. 
Tenth  Cavalry,  and  the  Twenty-Fourth  In- 
fantry, all  Negroes,  rendered  heroic  iervlce 
In  the  famous  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hiul  The 
Eighth  nUnols  formed  a  part  of  the  aimy  of 
occupation  and  distinguished  Itself  in  po- 
licing and  cleaning  up  Santiago.  J 

The  Negro  played  a  most  Important  part 
In  the  Spajilsh-Amerlcan  War.  He  \^  the 
first  to  move  from  the  West;  the  nrst  at 
Camp  Thomas;  the  first  at  Chlckafnauga 
Park,  Georgia;  the  first  In  the  Jungle  oljcuba; 
among  the  first  killed  in  battle;  the  llrst  in 
the  fight  at  El  Carney;  and  the  nearest  to 
the  enemy  when  they  surrendered. 

Two  Negroes  were  appointed  payriiasters 
with  the  rank  of  major — ex-Congr4ssman 
John  R.  Lynch  and  Major  R.  R.  Wright,  of 
Georgia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  E 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  S 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
bers  who  desire  to  join  in  this 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  exten 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    I 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


aker, 
em- 
bute 

their 

there 


STRENGTHENING   THE 

SYSTEM— THE  CASE  FOR  REVE- 
NUE SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  pnder 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  I  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon 
sin  [Mr.  Laird]  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thfe  first 
weeks  of  the  90th  Congress  hav*  been 
particularly  gratifying  to  those  of  is  who 
advocate  a  strengthened  and  better  bal- 
anced federal  system.  I 

Both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
many  proposals  have  been  introduced 
which  fall  into  the  broad  categbry  of 
revenue  sharing.  Whether  we  talEof  flat 
percentage  rebates  with  no  Federal 
strings,  or  general  bloc  grants  or  tax 
credit  proposals,  we  are  talking  o|  reve- 
nue sharing.  i 

I  have  today  introduced  a  revised  and 
updated  version  of  my  own  bill  (H.R. 
784).  which  was  first  Introduced  m  1958 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  Ccjngress 
since  then.  j 

Some  hesitation  has  marked  myl  Intro- 
duction of  this  revised  revenue-stiaring 
bill  fH.R.  5450) .  This  hesitation!  stems 
from  the  deep-held  belief  that  tie  best 
possible  formula  for  an  eftectiye  and 
worthy  revenue-sharing  bill  musf  await 
the  full  and  detailed  hearings  th^t  only 
the  committees  of  Congress  can  pfrovlde. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  secorjd  half 
of  the  20th  century.  America  hasj  grown 
more  complex ;  the  world  has  growfi  more 
troubled;  and  the  time  for  talk  o^ better 
solutions  to  move  our  country  forward 
has  long  since  passed.  I 

The  growing  public  impatlenqe  with 
the  Ineffective  "solutions"  of  the  past 
30  years  demands  bold  new  actlor  today. 

The  growing  public  support  lor  the 
principle  of  revenue  sharing  as  the  bet- 


ter way  for  a  modern  America  to  do 
things  demands  we  move  forward  now. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  today 
introduced  what  I  consider  to  be  a  basi- 
cally sound  proposal  for  implementing 
revenue  sharing  in  this  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

This  new  bill  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  H.R.  4070  which  was  introduced 
recently  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL].  However,  my  proposal  calls 
for  returning  to  the  States  a  straight 
5  percent  of  the  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax.  The  Goodell  proposal  esca- 
lates to  5  percent  in  4  years  instead  of 
immediately.  The  5  percent  under  the 
Laird  bill  is  distributed  to  the  States 
with  no  strings  attached.  An  optional 
provision  is  made — similar  to  the  Good- 
ell proposal — for  the  use  of  5  percent  of 
the  sum  allocated  to  each  State  for  im- 
proving State  administrative  machinery. 
Beyond  that,  in  my  bill  no  provision  is 
made  for  a  required  passthrough  to  local 
political  subdivisions.  I  should  empha- 
size that  this  in  no  way  applies  my  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  provision.  It  merely 
reflects  my  belief  that  the  best  distribu- 
tion formula  can  only  be  devised  after 
the  legislative  discussion  process  has 
heard  from  various  representatives  of 
different  governmental  levels.  More  will 
be  said  on  this  later. 

The  most  important  distinction  be- 
tween my  bin  and  that  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  my  provision  for  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  State  and  local  taxes 
paid  by  individuals.  This  provision, 
which  begins  by  permitting  a  10  percent 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  individuals 
paying  State  and  local  taxes  of  all  types, 
gradually  and  smoothly  extends  to  40 
percent  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  plan. 
As  credit  is  extended  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  State  and  local  taxes 
paid,  it  will  free  up  local  resources 
permitting  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  increase  their  tax  levels  to  meet 
needed  State  and  local  problems. 

With  the  exception  of  these  primary 
distinctions,  my  proposal  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
TMr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
successful  in  convincing  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  to  schedule  hearings 
on  the  Laird  bUl,  the  Goodell  bill,  or 
some  general  revenue-sharing  bill.  I 
hope  also  that  the  testimony  of  our 
Governors,  our  mayors,  our  county  su- 
pervisors, and  representatives  from  other 
political  subdivisions  within  our  States 
and  from  the  academic  community  will 
lead  to  perfecting  amendments  In  the 
formulas  and  provisions  suggested  so 
far. 

In  my  view,  no  one  person  or  no  com- 
mittee has  yet  devised  the  best  plan 
for  sharing  Federal  revenues  with  the 
States.  The  elements  Involved  are  so 
complex,  the  ramifications  so  broad,  that 
representatives  from  all  of  the  affected 
elements  within  our  society  must  be 
heard  before  a  final,  equitable  formula 
is  devised. 

In  my  remarks  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  touch  on  some  of  the  problems  yet 
to  be  resolved  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  in  developing  the 


most    effective     program    of    revenue 
sharing. 

Let  no  one,  however,  mistake  these 
remarks  as  an  Indication  of  my  own  un- 
certainty about  the  merits  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  measure  I  have  Introduced  today, 
the  Goodell  proposal  of  January  30,  or 
several  other  revenue-sharing  measures 
that  could  be  cited  here — if  put  into 
effect  today  m  place  of  existing  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs — would  do  a  far 
more  effective  job  in  solving  America's 
problems  than  many  of  the  specialized 
Federal  programs  operating  today. 

The  difference  is  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  prefer  to  recognize  that  no 
individual,  no  party,  no  organization  has 
a  monopoly  on  good  ideas  or  good  pro- 
cedures. Had  this  been  recognized  in 
the  89th  Congress,  when  so  many  pieces 
of  legislation  were  rubberstamped 
through  a  docile,  undeliberative  Con- 
gress, with  no  opportunities  for  perfect- 
ing amendments,  the  public  disaffection 
with  the  operation  of  those  programs 
might  not  exist  today. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  to  the  so- 
called  antipoverty  program,  to  the  Ap- 
palachia  regional  development  bill,  and 
to  a  host  of  others  which  could  have 
been  improved  and  their  subsequent  op- 
eration thereby  enhanced. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  seek  and 
welcome  suggestions  that  will  improve 
and  make  more  effective  the  programs 
we  advocate. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  remarks  are 
Intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  today  are 
designed  to  serve  several  purposes. 
First,  I  hope  to  bring  together  many  of 
the  proposals  that  have  been  offered  and 
to  outline  briefly  the  history  and  the 
great  promise  of  revenue  sharing. 

Second,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
develop  the  case  for  early  action  by  this 
Congress  on  revenue-sharing  legislation. 
Third,  a  brief  and  necessarily  sketchy 
look  will  be  taken  at  the  record  amassed 
by  the  operation  of  specialized  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  show  why  revenue  sharing 
would  be  a  far  better  way  for  Americans 
to  do  things  than  the  way  of  the  great 
planned  society. 

Fourth,  appendices  will  be  attached  to 
my  remarks  which  hopefully  will  assist 
academics  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  researching  the  various  proposals  and 
the  various  studies  that  have  already  ap- 
peared on  this  subject. 

Fifth,  an  explanation  of  the  Laird  bill 
will  be  attached  as  appendix  No.  1,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Laird  bill  for 
those  who  might  wish  to  study  its  pro- 
visions. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGBOtrUD 
FEDERAL  LEVEL   SUPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  30,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  intro- 
duced a  Federal  Tax-Sharing  Act — H.R. 
4070.  He  was  joined  by  31  colleagues 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  introduced 
similar  proposals. 

This  keen  expression  of  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  Members  of  this 
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body  reflects  a  nationwide  awareness 
that  new  solutions  must  be  found  for 
the  problems  of  our  society  and  new 
methods  of  financing  those  solutions 
must  supersede  the  old,  demonstrably 
unworkable  solutions  of  prior  years. 

In  the  other  body,  similar  expressions 
of  Interest  have  been  manifest.  The 
House-Senate  joint  Republican  leader- 
ship, as  a  significant  element  of  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee,  unan- 
imously supported  the  task  force  report 
of  last  March  endorsing  revenue  shar- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  support  expressed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican leadership,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits  intro- 
duced this  year  S.  482,  whUe  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Scott,  introduced  another  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing bill — S.  694. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  some  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  have  also  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  need 
to  revitalize  our  State  and  local  institu- 
tions. They  have  joined  in  endorsing 
revenue  sharing  through  proposals  of 
their  own  or  through  public  statements 
endorsing  the  concept. 

On  January  19,  for  example,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  Introduced  H.R.  3127  which 
provides  for  the  unconditional  sharing  of 
certain  Federal  tax  revenues  with  the 
States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
Include  a  list  of  all  revenue-sharing  leg- 
islation Introduced  thus  far  In  this  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  all 
measures  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  appendix  No.  2. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT 

At  the  State  and  local  level  there  has 
also  been  considerable  and  growing  In- 
terest in  revenue  sharing.  The  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders, 
the  National  Council  of  Mayors,  and 
many  similar  organizations  have  spoken 
out.  They  have  either  endorsed  reve- 
nue sharing  in  formal  resolutions  or  have 
Indicated,  individually  and  jointly,  their 
marked  Interest  in  this  method  of  restor- 
ing State  and  local  responsibility. 

The  National  Governors'  Association 
2  years  ago  and  again  this  year  over- 
whelmingly supported  revenue  sharing  in 
formal  resolutions.  If  memory  serves, 
all  50  Governors  signaled  their  approval 
2  years  ago  and  only  two  failed  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  this  year. 

Our  Republican  Governors  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  battle  in  recent 
years.  My  own  Governor  in  Wisconsin, 
Warren  Knowles,  recently  reafiBrmed  his 
support  for  revenue  sharing  and  stated 
the  case  for  its  Implementation.  His 
policy  statement  will  be  inserted  as  ap- 
pendix No.  3.  In  a  December,  1966, 
speech,  and  in  his  Inaugural  address  last 
month,  the  new  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Raymond  Shafer,  called  for  a  rev- 
enue-sharing program  of  $3  billion  with 
no  Federal  strings,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

Various  Republican  groups  have  pre- 
pared excellent  research  reports  on  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  cite  the  following  as 
examples  and  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  a  more  detailed  bibliography  on 


revenue  sharing  be  inserted  as  appen- 
dix No.  4: 

"General  Aid  for  States  and  Locali- 
ties," a  policy  paper  prepared  by  Richard 
P.  Nathan  for  the  Planning  and  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Conference — August  1,  1966.  This 
report  formed  the  basis  of  the  Goodell 
proposal  and  major  elements  of  my  own; 
"Financing  the  Future  of  Federalism: 
the  Case  for  Revenue-Sharing,"  a  report 
Issued  by  the  Republican  coordinating 
coipmittee  on  March  28,  1966;  and  "Gov- 
ernment for  Tomorrow,"  a  research  re- 
port issued  jointly  by  the  Republican 
Governors'  Association  and  the  Ripon 
Society  in  July  1965. 

In  addition  to  general  endorsement  of 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  and  the 
issuance  of  research  reports,  some  in- 
stances of  formal  action  have  begun  at 
the  State  levels. 

For  example,  the  Iowa  Legislature  last 
month  enacted  a  resolution  in  support 
of  the  Laird  revenue-sharing  bill.  Other 
States  have  instituted  action  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Governor  of  Texas,  John 
Connally,  in  his  1967  inaugural  address 
called  for  the  Texas  Legislature  to  initi- 
ate an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Connally 
proposal  would  provide  for  a  sharing  of 
Federal  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes  with  the  States. 

AU  of  these  efforts,  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
cate the  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  Federal-State 
financial  relationships. 

ACADEMIC   SUPPORT 

Within  academic  circles,  the  battle 
concerning  revenue  sharing  has  been 
waged  for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
early  1950's  when  Prof.  Roger  A.  Free- 
man— now  with  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  at  Stan- 
ford University — was  aflBliated  with  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations — Kestnbaum  Commission.  In 
1954-55,  Dr.  Freeman  unsuccessfully  ad- 
vocated revenue  sharing. 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller 
has  been  credited  with  originating  the 
idea  shortly  before  he  retired  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Ec- 
onomic Advisers.  The  Heller  proposal 
in  its  original  form  was  designed  to 
eliminate  what  he  called  the  fiscal 
drag  which  the  new  economics  could 
foresee  as  a  result  of  governmental  in- 
come rising  faster  than  anticipated  gov- 
ernmental expenditures.  Of  course, 
Vietnam,  coupled  with  the  continued 
rapid  expansion  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  intervened  to  absorb  any  fiscal 
drag  which  could  be  expected  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Heller's  proposal  has  been  modified 
somewhat  over  the  years.  In  his  most 
recent  volume,  he  disavowed  his  earlier 
position  that  grants  would  be  given  to  the 
States  only  during  times  of  fiscal  surplus. 
He  now  states  that  they  would  be  given 
to  the  States  whether  there  was  a  budget 
surplus  or  a  deficit,  or  even  If  granting 
them  to  the  States  would  mean  creating 
a  deficit: 

The  "very  nature  of  the  proposal  calls 
for  them  (the  States)  to  be  first  in  line  for 
their  modest  share  of  the  income  tax,  even 
If  it  means  that  the  Federal  government  has 


to  bear  the  brunt  of  periodic  deficit  financ- 
ing." 1 

That  the  Heller  plan  Is  basically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Goodell  and  Laird  pro- 
posals was  reemphaslzed  at  this  morn- 
ing's hearings  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  In  those  hearings, 
Dr.  Heller  reaffirmed  his  support  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  but  as  a  supplement  to, 
rather  than  a  substitute  for,  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Another  academic  proponent  of  reve- 
nue sharing  is  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Pechman 
who  chaired  the  special  Presidential  task 
force  in  the  fall  of  1964.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  task  force  and  its  full 
report  unfortunately  have  never  been 
made  public  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  withholding  this  in- 
formation are  difficult  to  understand. 

Even  without  an  official  release,  how- 
ever, the  press  was  able  to  ferret  out 
much  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  report.  Thus,  in  a  page  1  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  28, 
1964,  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  announced  that 
the  task  force  had  recommended  in  favor 
of  a  revenue-sharing  scheme.  The  basic 
provisions  of  the  task  force  recommen- 
dations were  also  reprinted  in  the  Dale 
ai'ticle. 

Mr.  Pechman  has  not  changed  his  at- 
titude toward  Federal  revenue  sharing 
during  the  course  of  the  last  2  years. 
Recently,  before  a  special  meeting  of  an 
advisory  task  force  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  he  still  recommended  In 
favor  of  revenue  sharing.  The  Pech- 
man plan,  like  the  Heller  plan,  would 
provide  revenue  sharing  in  addition  to 
the  current  grant-in-aid  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  At 
this  same  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber, 
Woodrow  Ginsburg,  the  research  direc- 
tor of  the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union 
Department,  took  what  was  ostensibly 
the  other  side  of  the  position;  that  is, 
he  opposed  Federal  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States.  But,  as  Frank  C.  Porter 
pointed  out  In  a  story  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  22,  1967.  It  seemed  that 
Pechman  had  made  the  proposal  almost 
palatable  even  to  the  labor  luaion  move- 
ment. 

PUBLIC   SUPPORT 

In  case  anyone  should  believe  that 
support  for  revenue  sharing  Is  not  wide- 
spread among  the  general  American 
public.  I  would  call  his  attention  to  a 
recent  Gallup  Poll.  The  results  of  this 
poll,  released  on  January  1,  1967,  show 
that  70  percent  of  the  American  public 
favors  revenue  sharings,  while  only  18 
percent  oppose  it.  The  details  of  the 
poll  show  that  this  support  is  overwhelm- 
ing in  all  regions,  by  all  age  categories, 
by  occupational  groupings,  and  by  every 
other  meaningful  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  poll  reveals  that 
twice  as  many  people  believe  that  the 
State  goverrunents  can  spend  the  tax 
dollar  more  wisely  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
American  citizenry  is  much  more  appre- 
hensive over  a  possible  threat  from  big 

1  Walter  W.  Heller,  "New  Dimensions  of 
Political  Economy,"  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1966,  p.  151. 
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from 


point 


of 
in 


government  than  from  big  labor  or 

big  business. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  results 

this  poll  in  the  Record  at  this 

my  remarks : 

Gallup  Poll 
Tax  sharing  plan 

[Question:  "It  has  been  suggested 
percent  of  the  naoney  which  Was 
collects  In  Federal  Income  taxes 
turned  to  the  States  and  local  governinents 
to  be  used  by  these  State  and  local  gi  >vem- 
ments  as  they  see  fit.  Do  you  t&ioi  or 
oppose  this  Idea?"! 

[In  percent] 
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Men 
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Democrat 

Independent 
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$10,000  and  over 

$7,000  and  over ■ 

$5,000  to  $6,999 , 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

Under  $3.000 ...I 
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1,000,000  and  over-. 

500,000  and  over 
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2.500  to  49,999 

Under  2,500.  rural. - 
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65 
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71 
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16 
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X 
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15 
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14 
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11 
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14 
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15 
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20 
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21 
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Government  spending 
[Question:  "Which  do  you  think  spends 
taxpayer's   dollar   more   wisely 
government  or  the  Federal 
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Govern  nent  spending— Continued 
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State 


Federal 
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19 
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14 
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17 
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17 
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4 

15 

14 
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15 
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X 

8 

16 

9 
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Biggest  threat  to  Nation 

I  Question:  "In  your  opinion  which  of  the 

following  do  you  think  will  be  the  biggest 

threat  to  the  country  In  the  future— big 

business,  big  labor,  or  big  government?"! 

[In  percent] 
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16 

16 

1 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  from  this 
brief  and  sketchy  history  that  there  is  no 
significant  element  of  our  society  to 
whom  the  principle  of  tax  sharing  Is  un- 
acceptable. The  recent  Gallup  poll  in- 
dicated that  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  approve  and  support  the  princi- 
ple of  revenue  sharing  with  the  States. 

A  great  many  prominent  public  offi- 
cials from  Governors  to  State  legislative 
leaders  to  representatives  of  every  politi- 
cal subdivision  within  our  States  have 
signaled  their  approval. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  a  Presi- 
dential task  force,  and  eminent  econo- 
mists and  academicians,  including  Prof. 
Arthur  Bums — former  Chairman  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers — have  likewise  endorsed 
revenue  sharing. 

With  such  eminent  support  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  our  society,  what  bet- 
ter case  needs  to  be  made  for  early  action 
by  the  90th  Congress  on  revenue-sharing 
legislation? 

Certainly  those  who  argue  that  the 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  legislation  that  is  sup- 
ported by  large  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion have  seldom  seen  a  more  clear-cut 
example  of  such  a  bill. 

THE    CASE    FOR    REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  like  to  review  the  arguments 
that  have  compelled  such  widespread 
support  across  America  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  will  attempt  to  outline  briefly  some 
major  elements  in  the  case  for  revenue 
sharing. 

The  case  for  revenue  sharing  can  be 
approached  in  two  ways  of  course.  One 
can  look  at  the  proposal  itself  on  its  own 
merits.  Or  one  can  look  at  the  proposal 
as  it  relates  to  existing  programs  of 
speciali2;ed  Federal  aids. 

A  little  of  both  wUl  be  touched  upon 
in  my  remarks. 

DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 

First,  of  course,  we  must  try  to  define 
the  problem. 

Today,  our  leaders  In  Washington  who 
control  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  have  chosen  two 
terms  to  describe  their  approach  to  gov- 
ernment. One  term  Is  the  "Great  So- 
ciety." The  other  is  "creative  fed- 
eralism." ^_ 

Everybody,  of  course,  wants  a  great 
society"  in  America.  Most  of  us  beUeve 
Americans  have  already  created  the 
greatest  society  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, though  most  would  also  agree  that 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Both  our  present  leaders  and  those  of 
us  who  disagree  with  their  approach  be- 
Ueve that  the  way  to  the  greater  society 
is  through  "creative  federalism." 

In  other  words,  everybody  would  like 
to  see  "creative  federaUsm"  work. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  different 
proponents  of  different  philosophies  ol 
government  define  "creative  federalism 
In  different  ways. 

Those  who  presently  guide  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  destinies  in  Wash- 
ington view  creative  federaUsm  in  sucn 
a  way  that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
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effect,  makes  the  ultimate  judgments  and 
establishes  the  governing  criteria. 

Advocates  of  the  present  approach  see 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  ultimate  problem  solver  of  Amer- 
ica's ills. 

Another  way  of  putting  it,  perhaps,  is 
that  creative  federaUsm  as  viewed  by  its 
present  stewards  In  Washington  is  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  activity  of 
bureaucracy  for  the  creativity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

They  seem  to  be  saying:  "You  can't 
depend  on  local  people  to  do  a  needed 
job.  Rather,  the  Federal  Government 
must  develop,  establish,  and  administer 
a  Federal  solution  to  specific  problems." 

I  do  not  agree  with  this,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  leaders  in  our  legislatures 
and  statehouses  would  accept  this  in- 
dictment of  their  abUities  to  cope  with 
the  problems  they  face  in  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  this  indictment  is  jus- 
tified. They  beUeve  that  State  officials 
have  lost  faith  in  their  own  abiUties  to 
cope  with  our  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety.   This  is  not  my  beUef. 

To  be  candid,  though,  when  one  stud- 
ies the  problems  superficially,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  statement  that  local 
people  and  local  or  State  governments 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
needed  jobs. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  of  life  that  many 
of  the  ills  of  our  society  are  not  being 
solved  at  the  local  and  State  level.  Many 
of  our  cities  are  in  terrible  shape ;  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  crime  do  run 
rampant  in  many  areas;  city  slums  are 
a  disgrace;  social  problems  do  abound; 
transportation  is  in  a  mess. 

Who  among  us  needs  a  catalog  of 
these  Uls?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
problems.  We  are  aU  searching  for  the 
best  solutions  to  those  problems. 

THE  CRUCIAL  QUESTION 

In  my  view,  the  crucial  question  is  not 
being  asked  today. 

That  question  is  not  whether  these 
problems  are  being  solved  at  the  local 
and  State  level. 

The  crucial  question  is.  Why  are  they 
not  being  solved  at  the  State  or  com- 
munity level? 

Proponents  of  the  "creative  federal- 
ism" I  have  described  above  beUeve  that 
they  remain  unsolved  because  the  States 
and  local  people  cannot  solve  them.  I 
disagree. 

Those  at  the  State  level  and  those  at 
the  local  and  community  level  can  very 
definitely  solve  these  problems.  They  do 
not  solve  them  largely  because  they  lack 
the  resources  to  tackle  them  properly. 

LACK  OF   RESOURCES 

The  mayors  of  our  cities  who  testified 
before  the  Riblcoff  Senate  subcommittee 
last  session  made  this  abundantly  clear. 
Every  Governor  in  these  United  States 
would  certainly  back  up  this  claim. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  resources 
are  lacking  at  the  State  level  precisely 
because  the  Federal  Government  has 
dried  them  up. 

They  can  impose  a  sales  tax,  a  property 
tax,  and  a  very  minimal  income  tax. 
But,  in  each  case,  the  amount  of  taxes 


that  can  be  collected  from  the  citizens 
or  the  corporations  of  each  State  are  the 
dregs  of  what  is  left  over  after  what  al- 
most amounts  to  a  confiscatory  tax  rate 
has  been  exacted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

No  tables  are  needed,  no  diagrams,  no 
documentation. 

There  may  be  different  and  varying 
problems  in  the  respective  States  with 
regard  to  other  matters.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  given  aU  States  at 
least  one  thing  in  common:  a  general 
lack  of  tax  revenue  sources. 

We  can  at  least  agree  on  two  basics: 
The  problems  exist;  the  States  lack  the 
resources  to  tackle  them  effectively. 

THE  PRESENT  SOLUTION 

What  then  is  the  solution?  Propo- 
nents of  today's  "creative  federaUsm" 
seek  to  solve  these  problems  with  special 
or  categorical  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  alone  put  out  a  book 
containing  some  527  pages.  It  is  entitled 
"Grants-in-Ald  and  Other  Financial  As- 
sistance Programs  Administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

This  527-page  book  merely  lists  and 
describes  briefly  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams administered  by  this  single  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  all,  there  are  190  programs  Usted. 
They  account  for  expenditures  of  some 
$7  bUlion  annually  which  represents  less 
than  half  of  the  more  than  $14  bilUon  in 
annual  Federal  expenditures  on  such 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  own 
administrator  and  its  own  army  or  regi- 
ment or  platoon  of  personnel.  Many  of 
the  programs  have  field  personnel  in  re- 
gional offices  and  many,  of  course,  have 
personnel  in  every  State. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Education  pre- 
pared a  table  for  the  use  of  congressional 
offices.  This  table  outUnes  the  programs 
avaUable  from  that  bureau  alone.  There 
are  112  separate  grant-in-aid  categories 
in  this  table.  I  include  this  table  as  ap- 
pendix No.  5  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  simplest  way  I  know  of  bringing 
home  to  the  average  person  in  practically 
any  city  in  these  United  States  just  how 
deeply  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved in  one  way  or  another  in  his  com- 
munity and  State  is  to  refer  him  to  the 
telephone  book.  The  other  day,  I 
checked  the  telephone  directory  in  MU- 
waukee  and  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  under  the 
heading  U.S.  Government.  In  Milwau- 
kee. I  found  240  separate  telephone  list- 
ings for  the  Federal  Government  and 
only  166  for  the  State  government.  In 
Wausau  the  ratio  was  24  Federal  to  11 
State  listings. 

Again,  I  would  be  saying  nothing  new 
if  I  attempted  to  catalog  the  list  of  Fed- 
eral requirements,  the  redtape  involved 
in  obtaining  approval,  the  man-years 
spent  by  State  officials  in  connection  with 
these  programs,  the  interagency  and 
intraprogram  rivalries  that  exist  among 
Federal  programs,  and  so  on. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  our  taxpayers  con- 


tribute $1.46  toward  the  cost  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  every  grant-in-aid 
doUar  they  get  back  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  good  part  of  that  46  cents  goes  for 
overhead  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  rest  goes  to 
the  poorer  States  through  an  equaUzation 
formula. 

Wisconsin  would  not  complain,  Cali- 
fornia would  not  complain,  Illinois  would 
not  complain,  Massachusetts  would  not 
complain — no  State  would  complain  if 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
were  accomplishing  the  job. 

THE    PROBLEM 

But  are  they?  The  present  approach 
has  been  tried  and  tested  in  increasing 
degrees  for  a  great  many  years.  In  10 
years,  Federal  grant-in-aid  expenditures 
have  increased  by  $10  bUUon  from  ap- 
proximately $4  bilUon  in  1956  to  more 
than  $14  bUlion  in  1966. 

This  approach  obviously  is  not  work- 
ing. 

Why?  WeU,  one  reason  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  resources  at  the  Federal  level. 
Many  people  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  dollars  needed  to 
do  an  effective  job  in  aU  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  operates 
would  require  many  times  the  amount 
contained  in  the  total  annual  Federal 
budget. 

A  major  problem  is  the  reluctance  of 
this  administration  in  particular  to  set 
any  meaningful  priorities  among  its 
hundreds  of  programs. 

The  result  is  that  too  few  doUars  chase 
too  many  goals.  Revenue  sharing  with 
no  strings  would  permit  the  States  to  se- 
lect the  most  pressing  priority  problems 
and  devote  larger,  more  effective 
amounts  to  deal  with  them. 

THE    GRANT-IN-AID    RECORD  • 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
experiences  under  these  specialized  Fed- 
eral aid  programs. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  proudly 
announced  a  grant  of  $32,430  to  rescue 
from  poverty  a  seven-county  Oklahoma 
area  with  131.000  people  within  its 
boundaries.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  this 
amounts  to  25  cents  per  person. 

True,  those  counties  which  embrace 
the  Kiamichi  Mountains  are  economi- 
cally distressed. 

But  the  grant — not  by  any  means  un- 
usual in  amount  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation— serves  to  lUustrate  that  vast  as 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  appropriations 
are,  such  programs  cover  so  many  objec- 
tives for  so  many  people  over  so  large 
an  area  that  they  turn  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly inadequate  in  detaU  and  often 
a  definite  deterrent  to  progress. 

This  "Kiamichi  Economic  Develop- 
ment District"  grant  is  not  conceived 
to  be  the  complete  answer  to  the  eco- 
nomic sluggishness  measured  in  the  area. 
It  is  "planning  money,"  a  dollop  of  funds 
to  enable  the  counties  to  nm  surveys  and 
see  what  they  can  do  to  be  eUgible  for 
other  Federal  grants-in-aid — often  for 


-•  See  also  Melvin  R.  Laird,  "The  End  of  an 
Era,-  N.AJiI.  Reporto.  Feb.  20.  1967. 
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further  planning.  And  the  planning  Usu- 
ally consists  largely  of  determining 
what  other  grants — for  water  and  sewer 
systems,  roads,  recreational  develop- 
ment, and  so  forth— may  be  sought. 

At  this  point,  after  the  "planning 
grant"  has  been  utilized— If  the  a^-ea's 
experience  is  typical — it  will  find  that  the 
agency  to  which  it  applies  has  mora  ap- 
plications for  dollars  than  it  has  dollars 
to  dispense — at  ratios  of  up  to  12  td  1. 

This  often  retards  progress  and  I  im- 
pedes local  initiative  in  the  fiel<l  of 
problem  solving  for  a  very  simple '  and 
understandable  reason.  So  long  &$  the 
hope  for  "Federal  money"  exists,  local 
politicians  will  find  it  suicidal  to  prdpose 
bond  issues  for  immediately  needeq  im- 
provements, and  they  will  be  delayed.  A 
share  of  the  blame  must  go  to  these  cir- 
cumstances created  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  for  municipal  poUatlon 
of  streams  and  other  Justifiably  con- 
demned "ills"  of  our  society.  1 

The  EDA  program  is  typical  of  many. 
The  much-heralded  demonstration  cities 
program  will  yield  only  $11  millio^  for 
the  rest  of  the  1967  fiscal  year— fo  be 
passed  in  razor-sliced  planning  grants  to 
as  many  as  a  hundred  avid  cities — of  the 
300  to  1.000  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  expects  ]  will 
apply  for  them. 

Program  after  program,  according  to 
the  available  figures,  has  bitten  ^ff  a 
bigger  problem  than  it  can  chew.  -  For 
example,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
&  Redevelopment  OCBcials,  last  suituner 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  800  pities 
with  urban  renewal  programs  wouldjneed 
$7.4  billion  to  operate  through  Juiie  30, 
1969,  and  only  about  $2.3  billion  woiild  be 
forthcoming.  | 

Cities  and  counties.  States,  and  duali- 
fied  citizens  associations,  all  wait  for 
such  funds  to  solve  their  problems  in  the 
manner  of  prospective  heirs  anticipating 
the  deaths  of  rich  uncles,  meanwhile 
Ignoring  other  possibilities  of  improving 
their  lots  in  life.  ' 

Federal  funds  are,  apparently,  ajddic- 
tive,  and  great  cities  allow  projectj^  well 
within  their  means  to  become  stjalled 
once  Federal  money  is  embedded  in  the 
plans  and  the  thinking. 

Currently,  the  magnificent  arch  x^'hich 
features  St.  Louis'  redeveloped  Missis- 
sippi riverfront  is  incomplete  becatise  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  of  Federal 
money  which  was  expected  did  not  ar- 
rive. Rebukes  have  been  conveyed  to 
Washington  in  a  tone  which  suggests 
that  a  golden  arch  desired  by  St.  Louis 
is  quite  naturally  a  financial  obligation 
of  all  U.S.  taxpayers. 

And  the  tone  is  a  justifiable  resjaonse 
to  the  expectations  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  such  a  vast  proliferation  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  ihose 
promises — of  necessity — must  always 
outstrip  the  possibilities  of  fulfillment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  St.  [Louis 
has  such  an  idea,  it  certainly  did  not 
originate  there.  It  should  also  be  ^oted 
that  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  hav0  paid 
considerable  toward  the  ornamentation 
of  other  cities — as  indeed  have  al|  tax- 
payers from  whatever  commimity  In  the 
United  States.    It  is  almost  as  if,  in  a 


variation  of  the  old  economic  model,  we 
had  all  agreed  to  pay  for  each  other's 
laundry  and  so  relieve  ourselves  of  bur- 
den. 

In  some  notable  cases,  fimds  that  have 
been  committed  by  Washington  appar- 
ently have  been  hung  up  somewhere  In 
the  process  of  dispensing  them.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  in  his 
inaugural  address  took  occasion  to  scold 
Washington  for  this. 

And  signs  are  that  the  Federal  money 
will  become  even  tighter. 

Washington,  D.C.,  recently  heard  de- 
tails of  a  9-year  renewal  program  pro- 
posal which  would  cost  $3  billion,  and 
other  cities  have  comparable  ambitions. 
Representatives  of  14,000  communities 
meeting  in  Las  Vegas — the  National 
League  of  Cities — in  December  agreed 
on  a  common  goal — more  Federal 
funds.  The  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  the  cost  of  renewing 
all  our  cities  at  $2  trillion  plus. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  grant-in-aid  programs.  The  cur- 
rent total— more  than  $15  bilUon  a 
year — provides  for  many  other  kinds  of 
programs,  all  of  which  seem  to  find  their 
appropriations  on  the  skimpy  side,  too. 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port for  December  5, 1966,  a  program  for 
colleges  brought  applications  from  550 
schools  for  a  total  of  $32  million.  The 
agency  awarded  $5  million  to  225  of 
them. 

Last  year,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  Congress  appropriated  $100 
million  for  one  water  program,  and  com- 
munities promptly  applied  under  the 
program  for  $3  billion. 

In  the  last  session  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Con- 
able]  noted  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  had  requested  $326 
million  and  received  $640  million  In  ap- 
plications, with  the  fiscal  year  far  from 
ended.  The  Interior  Department  had 
$263  million  for  water  pollution  control 
grants,  and  applications  for  $881  million. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  have  cau- 
tioned local  officials  In  our  areas  about 
the  imbalance  between  funds  requested 
of  Federal  agencies  and  the  funds  avail- 
able for  distribution.  This  we  do  in  an 
effort  to  enable  local  officials  to  plan 
more  realistically  and  to  avoid  serious 
disappointments  and  difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  example  centered 
on  the  question  of  storm  sewers.  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965  a  total  of  $200  mil- 
lion per  year  was  authorized  for  match- 
ing— 50-percent — grants  for  the  con- 
stiniction  of  local  sewer  systems.  This 
program  proved  to  be  very  popular  with 
many  communities,  and  applications  be- 
gan to  pour  in  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

So  what  did  the  administration  do? 
They  cut  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der this  program  from  $200  to  $100  mil- 
lion. This  was  done,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  over  $4  billion  in  applications — 40 
times  the  amount  of  funds  available — 
have  been  received.  I  imderstand  that  it 
is  now  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ad- 
vise against  the  filing  of  applications  for 
this  program  as  it  Is  clear  that  funds 
for  new  applications  will  not  be  available. 


An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  sewer 
construction  program  was  provided  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  An  editorial 
In  my  hometown  paper,  the  Marshfield 
News-Herald,  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
indicated  that  the  city  of  Stevens  Point 
will  not  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  its 
storm  sewer  expansion  program  now  or 
in  the  immediate  future.  It  went  on  to 
say: 

While  Stevens  Point  can't  get  money  to 
separate  stonn  from  sanitary  sewers,  Racine 
County  is  quite  certain  It  will  qualify  for 
Federal  aid  for  Its  first  county  golf  course. 

Can  anyone  honestly  say  that  the 
States  could  not  run  programs  in  the 
general  areas  of  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  economic  development  better 
than  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
doing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing  disillusion- 
ment with  Federal  specialized  grants-in- 
aid  is  becoming  apparent  all  across  our 
land  at  every  level  of  government  and  in 
every  type  of  activity  concerned  with 
public  or  community  problems. 

It  Is  my  own  strong  belief  that  the  era 
of  the  specialized  grant-in-aid,  con- 
ceived, designed,  and  administered  from 
Washington,  is  coming  to  an  end.  I  think 
these  examples  prove  that  it  is  a  second 
best  method  of  dealing  with  the  increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  modern  Amer- 
ica. 

Its  largely  unlamented  end  wUl  be 
hastened  as  more  and  more  Americans 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  better, 
more  efifective,  and  more  efficient  ways 
for  Americans  to  do  things  in  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

NEED   FOa  PRIORrrlES 

Mr.  Speaker,  still  another  aspect  of 
this  whole  question  has  to  do  with 
whether  the  Congress  should  devote  so 
much  of  Its  time  to  these  largely  local 
issues  in  light  of  its  many  other  major 
concerns. 

With  evolving  international  relation- 
ships, with  our  various  commitments  to 
over  100  countries  abroad,  with  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  with 
weapon  sophistication  which  was  un- 
dreamed of  in  former  times,  and  with  the 
"space  race"  well  underway,  can  the 
Congress  and  the  President — the  only 
parties  in  the  Nation  who  have  the  power 
to  decide  these  Issues — can  they  instead 
spend  their  time  deciding  how  many  mil- 
lion dollars  should  be  spent  for  golf 
course  construction? 

Once  again,  I  must  ask:  Where  is  our 
sense  of  priorities?  Does  it  not  make 
sense  that  those  governmental  bodies 
which  are  closest  to  the  people  can  better 
decide  these  local  questions  while  simul- 
taneously relieving  the  Congress  of  much 
of  this  burden  and  enabling  it  to  concen- 
trate more  of  Its  time  and  attention  on 
the  pressing  International  Issues  of  the 
age? 

THE  PROBLEMS  INCREASE 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are  already 
aware  of  the  sorry  record  amassed  in  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

With  more  than  200  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  expending  more  than 
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$14  billion  annually,  they  see  our  prob- 
lems persist  and  grow: 

Crime  continues  to  rise. 

Education  continues  to  be  Inadequate. 

Slums    continue    to    exist   and   grow 

worse. 
More  Americans  go  on  the  welfare 

rolls. 

Grovernment  services  on  the  State  and 
local  level  continue  to  be  underfinanced 
and  in  many  cases  ineffective. 

In  short,  the  quality  of  American  life 
across  the  board — despite  the  vast  and 
growing  Federal  commitment — is  dete- 
riorating. 

ANOTHER  REASON 

They  ask  why?  In  addition  to  the 
reasons  cited  above,  another  is  that  Mil- 
waukee has  dififerent  problems  than  San 
Francisco  and  Coliunbus,  Ohio  has  dif- 
ferent problems  than  Wausau,  Wis.  The 
Watts  area  in  Los  Angeles  faces  different 
problems  than  Harlem  in  New  York. 

In  one  city  the  unemployed — even  If 
they  have  the  skills — have  a  difficult  time 
getting  and  keeping  jobs  because  of  poor 
transportation,  as  the  McCone  report 
pointed  out  in  its  study  of  Watts. 

In  another  city,  the  problem  may  be 
lack  of  jobs  rather  than  adequate  trans- 
portation. 

In  still  another  city,  there  are  plenty 
of  jobs,  but  the  unemployed  lack  the 
skills  to  fill  those  jobs. 

And  on  and  on. 

All  of  these  communities,  as  you  well 
know,  have  the  same  general  problems 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  poverty,  imem- 
ployment,  inadequate  education  and  job 
training,  perhaps,  and  other  problems  of 
the  same  general  nature. 

But  the  solution  to  poverty  In  one  com- 
munity may  very  well  be  a  training  pro- 
gram, but  In  another  It  might  more  ap- 
propriately be  correction  of  the  trans- 
portation problem. 

OVERSIMPLIFIED  SOLtTTION 

Proponents  of  the  categorical  or  spe- 
cial Federal  grant-in-aid  solution  may 
mean  well — In  fact,  I  am  convinced  they 
do — but  in  reality,  they  are  merely  look- 
ing at  the  superficial  manifestation  of 
the  problems  that  exist. 

In  point  of  fact,  they  are  the  ones 
who  oversimplify  both  the  problems  and 
their  solutions. 

What  the  proponents  of  special  Fed- 
eral aids  fail  to  realize  is  that  a  general 
solution  devised  in  Washington  may  very 
well  help  the  situation  In  Milwaukee,  but 
that  same  solution  may  compoimd  the 
problem  in  New  York.  The  checkered 
record  of  the  antipoverty  program  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  is  a  prime  example 
of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  Republican  who 
believes  In  the  Republican  formula  that 
the  best  way  to  attack  problems  Is  by 
working  first  through  the  institutions 
and  the  levels  of  government  that  are 
closest  to  the  people  who  face  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  a  realist  who 
recognizes  that  this  formula  Is  imwork- 
able  In  the  context  of  today's  American 
society  with  Its  emphasis  on  Federal  so- 
lutions to  local  problems. 

What  we  must  do  is  alter  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  American  society — not 


through  massive  change — but  through  a 
simple  change. 

We  must  recharmel  our  Nation's  re- 
sources into  a  much  more  balanced  equa- 
tion that  neither  robs  Uncle  Sam  of  the 
revenues  he  needs  for  proper  Federal 
functions  nor  continues  to  deprive  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  financial 
resources  they  need  to  face  and  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 


TAX   CREDITS 

Another  aspect  of  this  whole  idea  of 
Federal-State  fiscal  relationships  centers 
around  the  concept  of  tax  credits.  Tax 
credits  differ  from  tax  deductions  in  that 
credits  are  applied  to  an  individual's  net 
obligation,  and  are  then  treated  as  if  they 
were  a  cash  payment  on  the  net  tax  ob- 
ligation of  the  individual. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  State 
and  local  govenmiental  imits,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  section  13 
of  my  new  bill  which  provides  for  a  40- 
percent  tax  credit  for  all  State  and  local 
taxes  paid.  This  means  that,  for  every 
dollar  of  local  or  State  tax  paid  by  the 
individual,  be  it  sales  tax,  State  or  city 
Income  tax,  property  tax,  and  so  forth — 
in  other  words,  any  tax  for  which  a  de- 
duction is  now  granted— a  tax  credit 
would  be  granted. 

The  only  exception,  a  relatively  minor 
one,  deals  with  foreign  taxes  owed  by 
U.S.  citizens.  This  is  excluded  as  it 
would  mean  renegotiating  all  of  our 
present  tax  treaties  in  effect  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  tax  credit  provision  of  my  bill  be- 
gins at  the  10-percent  level.  It  then  in- 
creases by  10  percent  a  year  for  the  next 
3  years  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  after 
1970.  If  an  individual  chooses  to  do  so, 
he  may  claim  a  deduction  rather  than  a 
credit  at  any  time.  This  graduated  fea- 
ture is  incorporated  Into  the  program  to 
enable  the  citizenry  to  gradually  adjust 
to  this  new  idea.  It  also  will  enable  the 
State  legislatures  to  decide  exactly  how 
they  might  best  change  theh-  tax  pro- 
grams to  pick  up  some  of  the  slack  which 
will  be  available  from  the  reduced  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  which  individuals  must 
bear.  For  those  who  maintain  that  this 
program  would  seriously  reduce  Federal 
revenues,  even  to  the  detriment  of  na- 
tional defense,  I  would  point  out  that  no 
corporate  taxes  are  affected,  and  that 
even  when  the  program  is  fully  opera- 
tional, only  40  percent  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal income  tax  will  be  creditable. 

The  most  recent  figures  available  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  show  that 
some  $14  billion  in  State  and  local  tax 
deductions  were  claimed  in  the  1964  tax 
year.  Ten  percent  of  this  amounts  to 
about  $1.5  billion  which  might  have  been 
claimed  in  tax  credits  If  section  13  had 
been  in  effect  in  1964.  From  these  fig- 
ures, Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  fhrst  year  of  operation  imder  section 
13  would  have  little  or  no  additional  Im- 
pact on  Federal  receipts.  With  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  It  seems  desirable  to  hold 
down  the  impact  of  such  a  provision  in 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

In  summary,  the  main  advantage  of 
this  section  of  my  bill  is  that  It  will  en- 
able the  States  to  alter  their  own  tax  pro- 
grams however  they  decide  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  the  reduced  impact  of  Federal 
taxation  in  future  years. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  other 
tax  credits  in  great  detail,  I  would  point 
out  that  they  are  completely  consistent 
with  the  Republican  philosophy  of  sub- 
sidiarity and  of  permitting  as  much  indi- 
vidual choice  as  possible.  At  this  time 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  growing  discussion  of  var- 
ious tax  credit  and  other  "mdependent 
sector"  programs."  These  programs  re- 
volve around  the  concept  that  there  are 
many  areas  of  legislation  in  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  which  are  being  han- 
dled by  Federal  governmental  programs 
simply  because  the  field  has  been  usurped 
and  the  resources  available  to  the  States 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  with  the  tax  credit  device,  it  can 
be  expected  that  while  Federal  tax  obli- 
gations will  decrease,  local  and  State  tax 
obligations  will  increase  as  these  services 
are  provided  at  the  local  level  rather 
than  the  Federal  level. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  happy  to  intro- 
duce legislation  for  the  Republican  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  This  act,  which 
was  thoroughly  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]— page  2401,  February  2,  1967*— 
provided  for  a  tax  credit  to  those  em- 
ployers who  design  programs  to  train 
prospective  employees  for  jobs  with  a  pri- 
vate company  or  retrain  current  employ- 
ees for  more  demanding  jobs  with  the 
company.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
some  130  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body, 
and  30  Republican  Senators  who  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  Senator  Prouty. 

Additional  tax  credit  proposals  have 
been  introduced  In  such  areas  as  air  and 
water  pollution  by  a  niunber  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  would  also  note  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
introduced  tax  credit  legislation  for  edu- 
cational expenses,  for  employers  of  the 
elderly,  and  for  political  contributions. 

THE    LEGISLATIVE    DISCUSSION    PROCESS 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  firm  believer  in  reve- 
nue sharing,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
into  every  Congress  since  1958  to  achieve 
a  form  of  Federal-State  fiscal  balance, 
particularly  with  regard  to  financing 
education  and  other  related  activities. 

I  believe  that  when  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  consider  the 
revenue-sharing  proposals  which  have 
been  proposed,  they  will  find  that  no  one 
has,  as  yet  devised  the  "best"  plan  for 
sharing  Federal  revenues  with  the  States. 

Clearly,  a  scheme  that  Involves  so 
many  different  factors  must  have  many 
different  elements  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  This  consideration  will 
best  be  made  during  the  legislative  devel- 


»Por  an  Illuminating  discussion  of  this 
area  see  Richard  C.  Cornuelle,  If  I  Am  Elect- 
ed, I  Win  .  .  ..  New  York  City,  1966;  and  hlfl 
Reclaiming  the  American  Dream,  New  York 
City:  Random  House,  1965. 

*A11  page  numbers  refer  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  first  sess.  of  the  90th 
Cong.,  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
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opment  process  where  witnesses  from  the 
various  Federal,  State,  county,  city,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  will  testify. 

In  regard  to  committee  hearings, "" 
encouraged  that  the  distinguished  _ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fotjn 
tain]  has  announced  that  the  InteTgov- 
errunental  Relations  Subcommittee  Of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  is 
imdertaking  a  broad  study  of  the  chang- 
ing patterns,  revenue  sources,  and  re- 
quirements of  governmental  prograps  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  letels— 
(page  3128).  These  hearings,!  to- 
gether with  the  hearings  which  are  pres- 
ently being  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  ifrom 
Maine,  Senator  Muskie,  In  the  lother 
body,  should  give  an  added  emphaels  to 
many  of  my  remarks  today.  Certainly, 
much  of  the  testimony  in  the  Muskle 
hearings  has  repeatedly  demonsfrated 
the  disadvantages  of  the  grant-fi-aid 
approach.  ' 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  however, 
not  all  of  the  testimony  before  that  sub- 
committee has  been  favorable  t^  the 
revenue-sharing  concept.  The  Objec- 
tions to  It  appear  to  have  been  o^  the 
grounds  that  the  States  will  not  pafis  the 
money  along  to  the  cities  but  rather 
spend  it  for  rural  projects  which  ar^  con- 
sidered of  lower  priority.  ' 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  ob- 
jection. The  first  one  is — and  I  w^h  to 
emphasize  this  point— any  revenue-fshar- 
Ing  plan  which  is  acted  upon  by  thq  Con- 
gress should  have  a  provision  wtritten 
into  it  to  require  that  a  certain  amount 
be  passed  on  to  the  political  subdi\tislons 
within  the  States.  This  is  a  very  heces- 
sary  requirement,  in  my  opinion^  and 
should  become  part  of  the  generafl  rev- 
enue-sharing bill  that  Congress  finally 
enacts  after  hearing  from  exper^  wit- 
nesses on  this  question.  j 

Another  aspect  of  this  questi^tn.  of 
course,  centers  on  the  recent  decisibns  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  required 
reapportionment  of  the  State  legisllitures 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Certaiiily,  as 
Walter  Heller  maintains  In  his  recent 
book,  this  should  indicate  that  thei  State 
legislatures  are  going  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  metrooolitan 
areas  in  the  future  than  they  havt  been 
in  the  past. 

It  is  only  through  such  a  proce 
the  best  legislation  will  emerge. 

Permit  me  to  cite  an  example 
the  legislative-development  proce 
necessary  In  evolving  a  truly  go^ 
Many  of  the  proposals  already 
duced  Include  provisions  for  the 
zatlon  of   tax  rebates  to  those 
whose  personal  income  is  below  t 
tional  median.     Both  the  Good 
Laird  bills,  for  example,  provide 
percent  of  the  total  funds  allocat 
der  the  plan  would  be  shared  by  tl 
States  which  have  the  lowest  per  jcapita 
Income  among  the  several  States. 

Some  would  argue  against  this  method 
of  equalization.  Under  these  probosals. 
for  example,  only  the  lowest  third]  of  the 
States  are  helped.  It  may  well  ^e  that 
an  alternative  method  would  do  the  job 
better.  For  example,  one  such  aterna- 
tive  would  provide  that  for  every  1  per- 
cent by  which  a  State's  per  capita :  ncome 


that 


is  below  the  U.S.  average  it  would  receive 
a  2-percent  increase  in  its  per  capita  al- 
lowance. This  alternative,  while  more 
redistributlve,  would  work  more  smooth- 
ly and  gradually.  Again.  I  emphasize, 
that  these  are  aspects  of  the  question 
which  must  be  considered  during  the 
legislative  discussion  process. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  made 
to  revenue  sharing  Is  that  it  tends  to 
"freeze  or  even  accentuate,  existing  dif- 
ferences" in  tax  collection  rates.'  This 
criticism  has  been  specifically  leveled  at 
the  Heller-Pechman  proposal,  and  is  in- 
applicable to  the  Goodell  and  Laird 
bills — which  apportion  the  money  par- 
tially on  the  basis  of  a  "tax  effort"  ratio. 
A  further  comment  which  this  same 
critic  makes  is: 

The  roost  effective  tool  for  aiding  back- 
ward states  m  Improving  educational  and 
social  services  Is  the  familiar  one  of  grants- 
in-aid  by  the  Federal  government. 

This  assertion  by  Professor  Ulmer.  in 
spite  of  the  demonstrated  grave  defi- 
ciencies in  the  grant-in-aid  approach,  is 
unjustified.  The  examples  of  inept 
handling  of  applications  for  grant-in- 
aid  funds,  of  the  conflicts  which  arise  at 
the  local  level,  and  of  other  complica- 
tions in  this  method  are  numerous  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  I  would  further 
mention  in  this  regard  that  many  State 
and  local  officials  are  willing  to  testify 
before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  concerning  this  inept  han- 
dling. I  ask  that  a  niunber  of  letters  and 
related  material  from  these  Individuals 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  as  appendix  No.  6. 

Another  proposal  has  been  made  that 
a  National  Commission  on  Tax  Sharing 
be  established  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress In  2  years.  [Senator  Nelson,  page 
241,  S.  92.] 

It  Is  my  belief  that  such  a  commission 
would  be  unnecessary.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  major  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress conduct  hearings  into  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  submitted  so 
that  the  best  plan  can  be  worked  out. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  after  any  such 
commission  were  established,  their  rec- 
ommendations would  be  subjected  to 
careful  congressional  scrutiny,  whether 
it  wotdd  recommend  in  favor  of,  or  In 
opposition  to,  revenue  sharing.  Thus, 
such  a  commission  would  really  accom- 
plish nothing  that  could  not  be  covered 
by  the  respective  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

A  further  argument  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  commission  is  that, 
when  the  President  appointed  a  special 
task  force  to  Investigate  this  whole  area, 
some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  report 
was  bottled  up  in  the  White  House  and 
has  yet  to  be  released  to  the  Congress 
or  the  public. 

Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the 
legislative  process,  with  Its  open  hear- 
ings, with  Its  witnesses  from  all  levels  of 
government,  from  business,  labor,  and 
the  academic  world,  should  provide  an 
adequate  forum  for  a  full  hearing  for  all 
viewpoints  on  the  question  of  revenue 
sharing.    It  is  my  considered  opinion 


that  those  who  ask  for  a  Federal  com- 
mission to  Investigate  this  proposal  are 
merely  seeking  to  delay  a  measure  that 
should  be  promptly  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

REVENXTE  SHARING  FOR  SPECIAL  PtmPOSES 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  aspect  of  this 
question  which  has  been  recently  ad- 
vanced on  a  number  of  fronts  is  the  area 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  for  specific 
purposes,  rather  than  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Termessee  [Mr.  Brock]  introduced 
HH.  308  on  January  30.  which  would 
provide  Federal  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation. This  particular  bill,  while  lim- 
ited to  education,  does  not  mean  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  with- 
drawn his  support  of  the  general  princi- 
ple of  revenue  sharing.'  As  he  said  when 
he  Introduced  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  do  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  this  approach  limited  to  educa- 
tion, and,  that  In  no  way  does  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  mean  that  I  Intend  to  with- 
draw my  support  from  a  broader  and  more 
general  application  of  the  tax-sharing  prin- 
ciple (page  1830). 

The  Javits-Reld  proposal  is  a  limited 
revenue-sharing  scheme.  It  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  general  areas  of  health, 
welfare,  and  education. 

Revenue-sharing  proposals  have  also 
been  Introduced  In  other  areas:  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GtTRNEY]  Introduced  a  plan  for  rev- 
enue sharing  for  law  enforcement  (page 
2157). 

The  question  will  undoubtedly  be 
asked  by  many :  What  is  the  advantage 
of  a  Federal  revenue-sharing  proposal 
which  Is  limited  to  a  particular  area  such 
as  education  or  law  enforcement?  The 
answer  was  succinctly  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney] 
when  he  Introduced  his  bill : 

The  money  could  be  used  freely  by  the 
State  and  city  law  enforcement  agencies, 
without  the  endless  strings  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  ordinary  Federal  grant.  In 
this  way.  the  States  and  cities  could  adapt 
these  added  resources  to  their  own  particu- 
lar needs  (page  2157). 

This  approach,  then,  is  one  which  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  par- 
ticularly if  the  Democratic  majority 
seems  unwilling  to  make  an  across-the- 
board  Federal  revenue -sharing  plan  real- 
izable in  this  Congress. 

These  measures,  while  not  as  desir- 
able. In  my  opinion,  as  an  across-the- 
board  revenue-sharing  plan,  are  cer- 
tainly steps  in  the  right  direction  which 
deserve  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

LEGISLATIVE   STRATEGY 

The  Republican  strategy  on  revenue 
sharing  during  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  will  revolve  around  several  as- 
pects of  the  question.  We  wUl  continue 
to  press  vigorously  for  early  enactment 
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« M.  Ulmer.  Letter  to  the  Editor,  Washing- 
ton Post,  Jan.  29, 1967. 


•  As  an  early  proponent  of  revenue  sharing, 
Mr.  Brock  Inserted  a  number  of  articles  and 
related  Items  In  the  dally  Congressional 
Record  on  Aug.  25, 1965  (p.  A4780) . 


of  a  general  revenue-sharing  measure  to 
replace  the  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

If  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
body  fall  to  see  the  wisdom  of  our  pro- 
posal, however,  we  will  advocate  bloc 
grants  in  place  of  specifically  tied  grant- 
in-aid  funds. 

The  bloc  grant  approach,  tied  with  an 
Intensive  attempt  to  enact  a  general  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  and  to  implement  var- 
ious tax  credit  proposals,  represents  a 
major  Republican  effort  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  On  this  subject,  I  In- 
clude a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  de- 
scribing In  general  our  legislative  fall- 
back strategy  to  enact  revenue-sharing 
plcemeal,  if  necessary,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  appendix  No.  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the 
strategy  I  would  hope  we  will  follow  if 
no  action  is  scheduled  on  a  general  rev- 
enue-sharing bill,  I  would  cite  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  will  be  up  for  renewal 
next  year. 

I  would  argue  that  substituting  a  bloc 
grant  for  title  I  earmarked  for  educa- 
tional purposes  but  In  no  other  way  ear- 
marked would  make  the  program  more 
effective,  more  efficient,  and  more  likely 
to  be  utilized  in  ways  that  will  attack 
top  priority  education  problems  within 
specific  States. 

Our  States  today  are  hamstrung  in 
two  vital  ways;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Federal  Government  has  largely  usurped 
and  dried  up  revenue  raising  sources. 
This  limits  drastically  the  commitment 
a  State  or  locality  can  make  on  its  own 
to  solve  Its  most  pressing  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  burgeoning  Federal 
bureaucracy  more  and  more  is  attract- 
ing top  talent  In  specialized  fields  from 
the  States  and  localities.  This  reduces 
still  further  the  State's  ability  to  solve 
its  own  problems. 

Revenue  sharing,  at  least  in  part, 
would  reverse  both  processes. 

All-important  financial  resources 
would  be  returned  to  the  States  for  use 
on  their  most  pressing  problems  which  In 
Wisconsin  may  be  totally  different  than 
the  top  priority  problems  in  some  other 
State. 

At  the  same  time,  top  talent  which  may 
have  been  attracted,  say,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Office  of  Education, 
may  be  drawn  back  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  help  In 
developing  that  State's  overall  program 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  reversal  of  the 
present  trend  of  centering  all  significant 
problem-solving  In  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy would  lead  to  a  more  effective  uti- 
lization of  Federal  dollars. 

To  me,  revenue  sharing — either  in  the 
form  of  bloc  grants  earmarked  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  in  the  form  of  uncondi- 
tional rebates  or  In  some  other  com- 
patible form  like  tax  credits — is  an  ex- 
citing and  promising  way  to  begin  an 
effective  attack  on  many  of  our  major 
problems  such  as  education  in  20th 
century  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  continues  to  be  my 
strong  belief — and  that  of  my  party — 
that  the  key  to  solving  the  problems  that 


face  our  society  lies — as  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  knew  so  well — In  decen- 
tralization of  power,  in  decentralization 
of  authority,  in  decentralization  of 
"solution  finding." 

What  we  must  do  Is  look  at  our  50 
States  as  50  civic  laboratories. 

We  know  from  scientific  research  that 
50  different,  separate  efforts  are  better 
than  one. 

We  may  not  come  up  with  the  best 
solution  in  all  50  laboratories,  but  we  are 
sure  of  one  thing  when  we  decentralize: 
we  will  never  come  up  with  a  single,  worst 
solution  applied  to  everyone. 

That  Is  the  promise  of  revenue  sharing, 
a  program  that  has  been  a  pet  of  mine 
for  many  years  and  that  promises,  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  to  go  down 
in  history  as  another  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

THE    WISCONSIN    PLAN 

I  first  became  aware  of,  and  Interested 
In,  the  great  promise  of  the  tax-sharing 
approach  20  years  ago  when,  as  a  State 
senator  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  I 
saw  tax  sharing  at  work  on  the  State 
level. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  had  a  tax- 
sharing  program  for  many  years.  Under 
the  Wisconsin  formula,  50  cents  of  the 
Income  tax  dollar  went  to  the  community 
in  which  the  taxes  were  raised;  10 
cents  went  to  the  coimty  In  which  that 
community  is  located;  and  the  remaining 
40  cents  went  to  the  State  government 
when  I  was  in  the  legislature. 

As  chairman  of  the  legislative  council 
In  the  late  1940's,  my  committee  devised 
an  equalization  formula  based  on  edu- 
cation factors  that  has  worked  well 
through  the  years  in  distributing  the 
tax  moneys  in  Wisconsin. 

Most  students  of  State  government 
know  that  Wisconsin  has  a  good  record  in 
good  government  and  a  good  record  in 
steady  economic  growth,  in  education, 
and  In  most  of  the  measuring  sticks  that 
people  use  to  Judge  the  quality  of  life 
within  the  confines  of  a  State. 

I  attribute  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  credit  for  the  good  situation  we  have 
In  Wisconsin  to  the  foresight  of  those 
who  in  our  earlier  history  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  revenue  sharing  as  a  viable 
and  exciting  way  of  running  State  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Knowles  discusses 
the  Wisconsin  plan  in  his  policy  state- 
ment which  is  appendix  No.  3  to  my 
remarks. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  set  up  on  a  matching  basis.  During 
my  years  in  the  State  senate,  I  found,  on 
occasion  after  occasion,  that  we  were 
carrying  on  programs  that  were  not  of 
the  highest  priority  in  Wisconsin  pre- 
cisely because  Federal  funds  were  avail- 
able for  those  lower  priority  programs  on 
a  matching  basis  but  not  always  for  the 
programs  that  should  have  received  top 
priority  in  our  State. 

In  1953,  I  came  to  Congress.  When 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  created,  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  House  that  finances  all  of  that 
Department's  programs. 

By  1958,  it  was  even  more  apparent 


than  in  my  days  as  a  State  senator  that 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  approach 
was  at  the  very  most  a  second-best  meth- 
od of  attacking  the  problems  in  our 
society  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  introduced 
the  first  tax-sharing  legislation  that 
would  apply  the  principle  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan  to  our  country  as  a  whole. 

I  remain  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  ways  out  of  our  pres- 
ent dilemma. 

THE  BETTER  WAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  revenue -sharing  Is  a 
better  way  for  Americans  to  do  things 
than  the  way  of  the  "great  plarmed  so- 
ciety." It  offers  a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive "creative  federalism": 

A  creative  federalism  that  recognizes 
the  role  the  Federal  Government  must 
play. 

A  creative  federalism  that  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  great  society  of  America 
was  created  through  vast  diversity  and 
not  narrow  conformity. 

A  creative  federalism  that  supplements 
rather  than  supplants  the  creativity  of 
state  and  local  people  and  their  govern- 
ments. 

A  creative  federalism,  in  short,  that 
fosters  decentralization  without  emascu- 
lating the  legitimate  role  of  a  central 
government  in  modern  society. 

No  man  in  public  life  dismisses  the 
agonizing  problems  we  face  as  we  look 
to  the  future. 

But  there  still  remains  a  basic  dis- 
agreement between  men  of  good  will  on 
the  question  of  how  best  to  attack  our 
problems. 

Proponents  of  the  categorical,  special- 
ized Federal  grant  have  had  their  day  In 
court. 

They  have  lost  their  case  after  a 
lengthy  and  fair  hearing. 

It  Is  time  now  to  try  a  new,  more 
efficient  and  more  promising  way  of 
moving  America  forward  in  this  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  better  way  is  the  revenue-sharing 
way. 

Appendix  No.  1 

[Complete  text  of  the  Laird  revenue-sharing 
bill) 
H.R.  5450 
A  bin  to  provide  appropriations  for  sharing 
of  Federal  taxes  with  States  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  in- 
dividuals to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal 
Income  tax 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Act." 

appropriations 
Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions of  receipts  from  Federal  Income 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
for  making  revenue-sharing  payments  vmder 
this  Act  an  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  individual  Income  taxes  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  th«  term 
"Individual  income  taxes"  means  th#  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  collected  from  Indl^duals 
under  subUtle  A  and  the  Uxes  coUect^d  un- 
der chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenut  Code 
of  1954.  Determinations  under  this  <ecUon 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  regulatlo^pre- 
scrlbed  by  the  SecreUry,  and  his  determina- 
tions shall  be  final.  1 

REVENUE-SHARING   PATMENT3     I 

Sec.  3.  The  revenue  sharing  under  ttls  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  tl^rough 
payments  under  section  4  to  all  qijallfied 
States  and  through  payments  under  iectlon 
5  to  low-income  States  (as  defined  in  iectlon 
5(c)).  The  aggregate  of  such  payments  to 
a  State  shaU  be  the  "revenue  sharlnb  pay- 
ment" for  that  State. 

BASIC   REVENUE-SHARING   PAYMENIB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  eadh  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  State  whlchj  under 
section  6,  Is  quaUfied  for  revenue-sharing 
payment  In  an  amount  which  bears  ttifi  same 
ratio  to  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  year  under  section  2  as  the 
product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  aid 

(2)  the  State's  tax-effort  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection   (b))    bears 
sum   of   the  corresponding  products 
the  States  which  are  quaUfied  for  a  revenue- 
sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "tax-effort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  raUo  between  the  sum  of  a&  taxes 
collected  in  the  State  by  the  State  md  Its 
political  subdivisions  and  the  total  personal 
income  for  the  Stote.  Determination! i  under 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  bi>  made 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  population 
estimates  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and,  in  the  case  of  other  determinations, 
for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory daU  are  available.  His  determina- 
tion shall  be  final. 


appro- 
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EaUAUZATION    REVENUE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  low-lncoms  State 
which,  under  section  6,  Is  qualified  for  a  rev- 
enue-sharing payment  which  bears  tl  le  same 
ratio  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amoiint 
prtated  for  that  year  under  section  J 
product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  anjd 

(2)  the   State's   income   Index    (as 
mined  under  subsection   (b)),  bears 
sum  of  corresponding  products  for 
low -Income  States  which  are  quaUfied  for  a 
revenue-sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "Income  Index"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  population  of  the  State  div.ded  by 
the  aggregate  personal  Income  for  thje  State. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  ja  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  low-Income  Btate  If 
It  Is  one  of  the  seventeen  States  which  had 
the  lowest  personal  Income  per  capita  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  fiscal  year  fo»  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available. 

STATE   UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  be  quaUfied  fori  a  reve 
nue-sharing  payment  under  this  Actj  a  State 
shall  undertake —  I 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responslblUty  for 
the  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
revenue-sharing  payments  as  it  has  With  re- 
spect to  State  funds  derived  from  jits  own 
tax  resources;  i 

(2)  to  use  5  per  centum  of  thp  funds 
granted  It  under  secUon  4  for  e|cecutlve 
management  improvement  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  State  for  (4)  well- 
staffed  State  budget  offices.  (B)  duallfled 
executive  planning  personnel,  and  (Q)  salary 
Increases  for  top-level  management  i  person- 
nel; but  the  State  may  use  such  fiends  for 
other  pxirposes  if  it  determines.  In  its  sole 
discretion,  that  there  are  areas  of  gieater  or 
more  urgent  needs; 


(3)  to  furnish  information  and  data  to 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  CouncU  on  Revenue 
Sharing. 

COUNCIL    ON    REVENUE    SHARING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  a 
Council  to  be  known  as  the  Council  on  Rev- 
enue Sharing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Covincll")  which  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  five  shaU  be  persons  who  are  Gover- 
nors of  their  respective  States,  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  are  from  the  same  political 
party,  and,  of  the  remainder,  not  more  than 
three  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  member  of 
the  Council  as  Its  Chairman.  Six  members 
of  the  Council  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 
Each  member  of  the  Council  who  is  a  Gov- 
ernor may  appoint  another  person  to  act  as 
his  delegate  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  the  infor- 
mation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  such  information  and  data 
shall  be  provided.  In  carrying  out  this  duty 
the  Council  shall  give  emphasis  to  reducing 
to  a  mlnlmxim  the  administrative  burden  on 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Council  for  information  and  data  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  and  of  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  periodic  reviews  of  the  general 
aid  grant  program.  Reports  and  forms  re- 
quired under  this  Act  shall  be  kept  at  an 
absolute  minimum  and  in  as  simplified  a 
form  as  Is  practicable. 

(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  prescribe,  by  rule  or  regulation,  the 
manner  In  which  computation  under  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cU to  make  determinations  under  section  8 
on  withholding  revenue-sharing  payments 
from  States. 

(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  a  Director  and  such 
other  employees  as  it  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties.  Members  of  the 
Council  while  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

WITHHOLDING    REVENTTE-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Council,  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary,  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  \m- 
dertaking  required  by  section  6,  the  Coun- 
cil ShaU  notify  such  Governor  that  further 
payments  under  this  Act  wUl  be  withheld 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  the  Coun- 
cU informs  him  that  it  is  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments 
to  such  State  under  this  title. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  9.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  CouncU's  final  action  under  section  8, 
such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  CouncU.  The 
CoxincU  thereupon  shaU  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  It  based 


its  action   as  pirovlded   In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  CoimcU, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  caxise 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  OouncU 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  CouncU 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  11  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c)  The  coiirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set 
it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  Administrator  of 
Revenue  Sharing  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Administrator  of 
Revenue  Sharing  shall  have  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program  provided  for  In  this 
Act. 

review    of    REVENUE-SHARING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  review  of  the  revenue-sharing  program 
during  the  fourth  year  of  its  operation  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  need  for  revision 
therein.  To  assist  the  Congress  in  making 
such  a  study  and  review,  the  President 
and  the  CouncU  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  pro- 
gram before  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  program  is  carried 
on. 

REDUCTIONS    IN    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  In  any  year  in  which  an  ap- 
propriation is  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
reduce  the  aggregate  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  granted  to  the  several  States 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  or  other 
grant-in-aid  programs  by  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  the  several  States 
would  receive  under  this  Act  for  such  year. 

CREOrr  AGAINST  FEDERAL  TAX  ON  INCOME  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  FOR  STATE   AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  A 
Of  part  IV  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  40  as  section  41  and  by  inserting 
after  section  39  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  State  and  Local  Taxes. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — If  an  In- 
'  dividual  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be 
aUowed  to  such  individual,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  State  am:  local 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  such  individual 
for  such  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"If   the   taxable   year  The  applicable 

begins  percentage  Is: 

In  1968 -     10  per  centum. 

In  1969 20  per  centiun. 

In  1970 30  per  centum. 

After  1970 40  per  centum. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoNS  and  Special  Rulis. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 
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"(1)  State  and  local  taxes. — With  respect 
to  any  taxable  year,  the  term  'State  and  local 
taxes'  means  those  taxes — 

"(A)  imposed  by  a  State,  a  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  state  or  of  such  a  subdivision,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and 

"(B)  which,  but  for  an  election  under  this 
section,  would  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  such  taxable  year  under  section  164. 

"(2)  Change  of  election. — The  choice  as 
to  whether  an  Individual  shall  elect  to  have 
the  benefits  of  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  may  be  made  or  changed  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  prescribed 
for  making  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 

year. 
"(3)  Adjustments  ON  payment  OF  accrued 

TAXES.— If  accrued  taxes  when  paid  differ 
from  the  amounts  used  by  an  individual  as 
the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under  this 
section,  or  If  any  tax  paid  is  refunded  in 
whole  or  in  part,  such  Individual  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  who  shall  re- 
determine the  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  year 
or  years  affected.  The  amount  of  tax  due  on 
such  redetermination,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  by 
such  individual  on  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and  the  amount  of 
tax  overpaid,  if  any,  shall  be  credited  or  re- 
funded to  the  Individual  in  accordance  with 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  (section  6511  and 
following).  In  such  redetermination  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  of  the  amount  of  tax 
due  from  such  individual  for  the  year  or 
years  affected  by  a  refund,  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  refunded  with  respect  to  which  credit 
has  been  allowed  under  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  State  or  local 
tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  such  refund; 
but  no  credit  under  this  section,  and  no 
deduction  under  section  164  (relating  to 
deduction  for  taxes ) ,  shall  be  allowea  for 
any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  State 
or  local  tax  Imposed  on  the  refund.  No 
Interest  shall  be  assessed  or  collected  on  any 
amount  of  tax  due  on  any  redetermination 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  resulting 
from  a  refund  to  the  individual,  for  any 
period  before  the  receipt  of  such  refund, 
except  to  the  extent  Interest  was  paid  on 
such  refund  by  the  State  or  local  government 
for  such  period. 

"(c)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  deduction  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  see  sections  164  and  275. 

"(2)  For  right,  of  each  partner  to  make 
election  under  this  section,  see  section 
703(b)." 

(b)  Disallowance  of  Deduction. — Section 
275(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  taxes 
not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  State  and  local  taxes,  if  the  individual 
chooses  to  take  to  any  extent  the  benefits  of 
section  40  (relating  to  State  and  local  taxes) 
for  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  40  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  40.  State  and  local  taxes. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest),  and  section  40  (relating  to 
State  and  local  taxes)." 

(3)  Section  46(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  credit)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph    ( B ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
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subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";   and 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  State  and  lo- 
cal  taxes)." 

(4)  Section  703(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  partnership  computations)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  reletterlng  subparagraphs  (D). 
(E),and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (E),  (F),and 
(G);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  deduction  for  taxes  provided  in 
section  164(a)  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
taxes,". 

(5)  Section  703(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  elections  of  the  partnership)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  election  under  section 
901"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  elec- 
tion under  section  40,  relating  to  State  and 
local  taxes,  and  the  election  under  section 
901". 

(d)   Effective    Date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1967. 
definition 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Analysis  of  Laird  Revenue  Sharing  Bill 

Section  1.  Title  of  the  Bill:  "Federal  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act". 

Section  2.  Appropriations:  Provides  that 
five  percent  of  the  total  federal  personal 
income  tax  collected  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for  rev- 
enue sharing  with  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions.  Administration  of  the  funds 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  3.  Revenue-sharing  Payments:  Pro- 
vides that  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
states  on  a  formula  as  set  out  in  Section  4 
and  Section  5. 

Section  4.  Basic  Revenue  Sharing  Pay- 
ments: Provides  that  90%  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  the  following  basis : 
the  product  of  the  population  of  the  State 
and  the  State's  "tax  effort  ratio,"  as  a  share 
of  the  total  available  to  all  of  the  States. 
The  tax  effort  ratio  Is  the  ratio  between  the 
sum  of  all  taxes  collected  in  the  State  (by 
the  State  or  its  subdivisions)  and  the  total 
personal   income   for   the   State. 

Section  5.  Equalization  Revenue-Sharing 
Payments:  Provides  that  10%  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  seventeen  States  with  the 
lowest  personal  per  capita  income  among  the 
several  States.  These  funds  shall  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  product  of 
the  population  of  the  State  and  the  State's 
income  index.  The  income  index  is  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  divided  by  the  aggre- 
gate personal  income  for  the  State. 

Section  6.  State  Undertakings:  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  revenue-sharing  payment,  the 
State  shall  ( 1 )  assume  the  same  responsibil- 
ity for  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
as  it  would  for  State  funds  from  its  own 
sources;  (2)  at  its  own  option,  use  6%  of 
the  funds  granted  under  Section  4  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment; and  (3)  furnish  required  Informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7.  CouncU  on  Revenue  Sharing: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  Revenue  Sharing  to  be  composed  of  ten 
members,  five  of  whom  will  be  governors, 
and  five  private  individuals.  No  more  than 
three  in  each  category  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  Council  will  prescribe 
the  information  and  data  to  be  furnished 
by  the  States  to  the  Secretary.  This  section 
provides  a  specific  mandate  that  such  re- 
ports and  forms  shall  be  kept  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum.    The  Council  also  prescribes 


the  manner  In  which  the  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  the  computations  under  SectioTia 
4  and  5,  and  also  has  the  duty  to  make 
determinations  on  withholding  revenue- 
sharing  payments  from  States. 

Section  8.  Withholding  Revenue-Sharing 
Payments:  Provides  that  the  Council  may, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing,  with- 
hold funds  from  any  State  that  faUs  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  undertaking  re- 
quired by  Section  6. 

Section  9.  Judicial  Review:  Provides  the 
States  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  any 
decision  of  the  Council  under  Section  8. 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals.  The 
Court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  further  evidence.  The  Court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Council  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  10.  Administration:  Provides  that 
an  Administrator  of  Revenue  Sharing  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  His  duties  shall 
be  described  by  the  Secretary.  Also  provides 
that  the  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Section  11.  Review  of  Revenue-Sharing 
Program:  Provides  for  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  review  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  during  the  fourth  year  of  Its  opera- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  the  need  for 
revision.  To  assist  the  Congress  In  its  review, 
the  President  and  the  Council  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  re- 
port In  the  program  before  the  end  of  the 
third  fiscal  year  of  operation. 

Section  12.  Reductions  in  Appropriations: 
Provides  that  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  authorized  and  directed  to  re- 
duce the  aggregate  amount  of  grant-in-aid 
expenditures  to  the  several  States  by  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  the  States  would  receive  under  this 
Act. 

Section  13.  Credit  against  Federal  Tax  on 
Income  of  Individuals  for  State  and  Local 
Taxes:  Provides  that  a  federal  Income  tax 
credit  will  be  granted  to  individuals  for  all 
state  and  local  taxes  paid  which  now  qualify 
for  federal  deductions.  This  credit  would 
begin  at  10%  and  Increase  In  10%  annual 
Increments  to  a  total  of  40%  for  the  fourth 
year  and  thereafter.  The  taking  of  such  a 
credit  will  be  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
individual,  who  will  continue  to  have  the 
option  of  taking  a  tax  deduction  for  these 
state  and  local  taxes. 

Section  14.  Definition:  Defines  "State"  so 
as  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

State    allocation    table    for    Laird    revenue 
sharing  bill 


Alabama  (47) 

Alaska  (2) 

Arizona  (35) 

Arkansas  (49)... 
California  (8)... 
Colorado  (19)... 
Connecticut  (1) 
Delaware  (3) . .. 
District  of 

Columbia'... 
Florida  (28).... 
Oporpia(40).... 

Hawaii  (12) 

Idaho  (34) 

Illinois  iS) 

Indiana  (14).... 

Iowa  (24> 

Kansas  f20) 

Kentucky  (43).. 
Louisiana  (41).. 
Maine  (37) 


Supple- 
mentary 
grants 


$45. 

3, 

26, 

26, 

319, 

30, 

35, 

6, 

8. 
83. 
SO. 
11. 
11. 
128, 
68, 
43, 
35, 
41. 
58, 
14, 


14, 042, 280 
13, 183, 800 


931, 540  $24. 957, 240 

043,656 

562, 820 

288,1201 

030.  490 

713. 260, 

140,390, 

087, 310 


854,270 
285,500 
212,940' 
344.5401 
621,2301 
940,340, 
343,910' 
994.6601 
693,780' 
781,1001 
in6,iri0 
941,5801 


35, 473, 620 


6,132.000 


Total 
grant 


24,528.000, 

27. 502, 0201 

8,431,5001 


$70,888,780 

3,043,656 

40, 605, 010 

39. 469, 920 

319,030,490 

30,713.160 

35,140,390 

6,087.310 

8. 854, 270 
83.285,500 
94.686.550 
11.344,540 
17.753.230 
128,940.340 
68,343,910 
43,994.660 
35,693,780 
66,309,100 
R,'i,  COS,  180 
23,373,060 
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state    allocation    table    for    Laird 
sharing  Mil — Continued 


lerenu* 


I 


Basic 
gnnt 


Maryland  (10) j$44 

Massachusetts  (9). -J  74. 


Supple- 
mentary 
grants 


Michigan  (11) U9 

Minnesota  (23) «1. 

Mississippi  (50) 37. 

Missouri  (22) 53, 

Montana  (29) 11, 

Nebraska  (25) 1», 

Nevada  (4) 6. 

New  Hampshire 

(26) S. 

New  Jersey  (6) 83. 

New  Mexico  (39)..-.    17. 

New  York  (6) ,292. 

North  Carolina  (44).  66, 
North  Dakota  (36).. I  10. 

Ohiodfit     -120, 

Oklahoma  (38) I  35. 

Oregon  (17) 28, 

Pennsylvania  (18)..- 148, 
Rhode  Island  (15)...  12, 
South  Carolina  (48) _  33, 
South  Dakota  (42) . .  i  1'2, 

Tennessee  (46) '  5<i, 

Texas  (31) 138. 

Utah  (32) ,  15. 

Vermont  (32) 6. 

Virginia  (30) 52, 

Washington  (13) ,  45, 

West  Virginia  (45).. -I  24, 

Wisconsin  (21) 70, 

Wyoming  (27) I    5, 


824,750 

431,220 

532,  670 

42«.510,  .- 

539, 600  $13. 735, 680 

679, 0201 

067, 840l 

815,  330 

364.010 


577.580 
362.190 
155.1.50 
744.  370 
960.430 
514.4801 
639. 4601 
417.0901 
222,900! 
862,450 
4.S1.320 
480,2201 
•4,620 
912,060 
071,300, 
771,670| 
640,7001 
018,850 
6.54, 840 
349,250 
834.180 
257.220' 


II 


8. 
13, 
8,646,1201    5. 

i2i2, 

37.619.820  1^4. 
5, 672, 100 

ita 

20,971,4401    irt 

US 


17,  660, 1601 

5,457.480 

28,912.3801 


12, 
11. 

17, 

r9, 
IM, 

6, 


52, 
15, 
13.766.340   38, 
70. 


'  District  oJ  Columbia  per  capita  Income  ($3|673)  Is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Notes 

The  number  in  parentheses  Indicates  the  Jtate's  per 
capita  income  ranking.    New  Jersey  and     ['"  vnrir 

share  the  same  rank  of  6:  Vermont  and  Utat  — _^ 

same  rank  of  32.    In  order  to  have  the  lowest  ^ank  equ^ 
to  the  number  of  States  presented,  the  numb(^s  .  and  33 

Total  revenue  sharing  grants  under  LairdI  5  percent 
formula  equal  $3,100,000  000.  «„..„,  ,q«b 

Formula  based  on  budget  projections,  fiscal  1968. 
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Total 
grant 


$'4.824,7,'i0 
:  4,431.220 
i:  9, 532.  670 
,426.510 

27.";,  2H() 

3. 679, 020 

1  l.n67.S40 

;  8, 815.  330 

6,364.010 


577.  .580 
562. 19<J 
801,270 
744.37(1 
580. 2.iO 
ISfi.  580 
639.  460 
3.H8.  ,')30 
■J-.'J.  990 
86>,450 
451, 3-20 
140.380 
632,100 
824,440 
071. 3«) 
771,670 
640.700 
018,850 
654.840 
115.590 
834,180 
257.220 


Appendix  No.  3 

FXDBIAI.    REVeUUK   SHARJNO    PROPOSAIfi    INTRO- 
DUCED   During    the    89th    Con(Jress 

I.  BILLS  PROVmiNO  POR  SHARING  OP  H  CERTAIN 
PERCENTAGE  OP  PEDERAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS 
WITH  THE  STATES  PROM  WHICH  DER^ED 

A.  On  the  basis  of  Federal  incom^taxes 

H.R.  1562.  Mr. Laird;  January  5,  1955  (Ways 
and  Means). 

HM.  16947.  Mr.  Battln;  August  10.  1966 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

HR.  18052.  Mr.  Wyatt;  Septembei  28.  1966 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

H.R.  18282.  Mr.  Gubser;  October  7.  1966 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

State-Local  Financial  Assistance  j  let — Pro- 
vides for  the  payment  to  each  Sti.te  of  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  tho  Federal 
Income  taxes  collected  In  such  Stat  »s  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Declares  It  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  that  t;0  vestige 
of  Federal  control  shall  attach  to  such  funds. 

HJl.  10828.  Mr.  Multer;  Septemb  er  1 .  1965 
(Interior  and  Insular  Affairs) . 

Payments  to  Local  (jovernments  Act — Sets 
forth  the  purpose  to  provide  for  i.  compre- 
hensive study  to  ascerUln  ( 1 )  the  n  ature  and 
extent  of  the  need  for  Federal  con  irlbutlons 
to  State  governments  to  relieve  har  ishlp  due 
to  failure  to  raise  sulBclent  revenue  by  local 
texatlon  and  (2)  ways  whereby  suet  hardship 
may  be  alleviated  effectively  and  economi- 
cally. EsUbllshes  a  Federal  Boarc  for  Pay- 
ments to  Local  Governments  tc  conduct 
such  study.  Authorizes  a  rebat<  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  gross  i  imount  of 
income  taxes  collected  from  wltjiln  terri- 
tories of  local  governments  at  thje  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  and  sets  forth  application 
procedures. 

HJl.  1078.  Mr.  Matthews:  Januatry  4,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 


Considers  one  percent  of  Federal  Income 
taxes  collected  on  Individual  incomes  as  State 
revenue  to  be  refunded  to  the  State  for  edu- 
cational purfKJses. 

H.R.  1187.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  January  4, 
1965  (Education  and  Labor) . 

Provides  for  the  transfer  of  one  percent  of 
the  Income  taxes  collected  In  a  State  to  such 
State  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  83.  Mr.  Poff;  January  4,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

H.R.  1182.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  January  4, 
1965  (Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  1653.  Mr.  Bow;  January  6.  1965  (Ways 
and  Means ) . 

H.R.  6651.  Mr.  Berry;  March  23,  1965  (Ways 
and  Means). 

Provides  that  one  percent  of  all  income 
taxes  collected  on  Individual  and  corporate 
incomes  under  Federal  statutes  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  revenue  for  the  State  or  terri- 
tory within  which  all  of  it  Is  collected,  for 
use,  for  educational  purposes  only,  without 
any  Federal  direction,  control,  or  interfer- 
ence. 

H.R.  5567.  Mr.  Derwlnslcl:  March  1.  1965 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

Provides  for  the  transfer  of  one  percent  of 
all  Federal  Income  taxes  derived  from  each 
State  to  that  State.  Requires  50  percent  of 
such  transferred  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  the  remainder  to  be  used 
for  general  State  purposes  without  Federal 
direction,  control,  or  Interference. 

S.  1011.  Mr.  Cotton:  February  8.  1965 
(Labor  and  Public  Welfare). 

H.R.  6333.  Mr.  Plrnle:  March  16,  1965 
(EMucatlon  and  Labor). 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  Act — Gives  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes  by  authorizing  annual  appropria- 
tions to  each  State  equal  to  one  percent  of 
the  Federal  Individual  Income  taxes  collected 
therein. 

HJl.  1(5932.  Mr.  Matthews:  September  9. 
1965  (Ways  and  Means). 

Returns  to  each  State  one  percent  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  collected  therein  for  use  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  teachers'  salaries. 

HJl. 3914.  Mr.  Ashbrook:  February  1,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Provides  that  2  percent  of  all  Federal  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  derived  from  each 
State  shall  be  given  to  that  State  for  educa- 
tional pvirjKjses  free  from  Federal  control. 

HJl.  12083.  Mr.  Conable:  January  17,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

llJi.  15592.  Mr.  Derwlnskl:  June  9,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  16205.  Mr.  Roblson:  July  13,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Tax  Sharing  for  Education  Act — Appro- 
priates 2  percent  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
collected  to  pay  to  the  States  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes:  sets  forth  a  formula  for 
the  allocation  of  such  funds  to  the  States 
based  on  population  and  Income  per  person 
(2  percent  allotted  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) . 

Sets  forth  fiscal  requirements  and  proce- 
dures. Including  Judicial  review,  enforcement. 
HJl.  14299.  Mr.  Bates:   April  5,  1966   (Ap- 
propriations) . 

Tax  Sharing  for  Education  Act — Provides 
for  the  retxirn  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
amounting  to  2  percent  of  the  sum  of  the 
Individual  Income  taxes  collected  In  a  State 
to  such  State  to  be  used  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

HJl.  6181.  Mr.  Slsubitz:  March  11,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Authorizes  3  percent  of  the  individual  In- 
come taxes  collected  within  a  State  or  terri- 
tory to  be  transferred  to  such  State  or  ter- 
ritory to  provide  direct  aid  for  educational 
purposes. 

KH.  16903.  Mr.  Berry:  August  8.  1966  (Ways 
and  Means) . 


Directs  District  directors  of  Internal 
revenue  to  transfer  to  each  State  4  percent  of 
the  Federal  Income  taxes  collected  within 
each  State. 


H.R.  2192.  Mr.  Dorn:  January  li,  iggg 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

HJl.  2859.  Mr.  Whitten:  January  14,  1968 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Provides  for  the  transfer  of  five  percent  of 
all  Federal  income  tax  collections  to  the 
State  from  which  derived.  Requires  such 
funds  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes 
only. 

H.R.  16784.  Mr.  Shrlver;  August  2,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Federal  Tax-Sharing  Act — Provides  for  the 
sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States  by 
establishing  a  tax-sharing  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  appropriating  thereto  percentages 
of  Federal  Income  taxes  paid  (not  Including 
tax   on    self -employment    Income)    ranging 
from  2  percent  for  fiscal  1967  to  10  percent 
for  fiscal  1975  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  transfer 
to  this  fund,  at  least  quarterly,  the  appro- 
priated sums'.    Ninety  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  each   fiscal  year  must  be 
paid  out  to  the  States  at  least  quarterly  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  formula,  and  10  percent 
shall  be  paid  to  the   15  States  having  the 
lowest  per  capita  Income  according  to  an 
allotment  ratio.    Tax  funds  so  shared  may 
not  be  used  by  a  State  to  pay  Its  debt-service, 
payments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes,  and  to 
provide  matching  in   connection  with  any 
Federal  grant  program.    Provides  for  equi- 
table distribution  of  tax  reimbursements  to 
local  governments  of  each  State.    Improper 
use  of  shared  taxes  by  a  State  will  result  In 
a  reduction  In  its  future  allotments.    Re- 
quires each  State  to  assiue  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  It  wUl  use  its  funds  properly 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary,  Con- 
gress and  the  Comptroller  General  how  the 
funds    were    used.     Requires    the   Treasury 
Secretary  to  report  annually  to  Congress  each 
year   of   the   operation   of   the   tax-sharing 
fund. 

B.  On  the  basis  of  cigarette  tax  collecticms 
H.R.  1527.  Mr.  Bray;  January  5,  1965  (Edu- 
cation and  Labor ) . 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
tax  collected  on  cigarettes  sold  within  the 
States  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such 
funds  shall  be  used  by  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only. 

HJl.  1651.  Mr.  Bow;  January  6.  1965  (Edu- 
cation and  Labor ) . 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of   the  Federal  tax   collected   on   cigarettes 
sold  within  the  States  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.     Such  funds  shall  be  used  by  the 
States  for  educational  purposes  only. 
C.  On  the  basis  of  total  Federal  tax 
collections 
S.  3405.  Messrs.  Miller.  Allott,  Fannin,  and 
Scott:  May  25,  1966  (Finance). 

Federal  Tax  Sharing  Education  Act- 
Establishes  a  tax-sharing  fund  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  into  which  shall  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  Federal  tax 
collected  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  from  which  monies  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  States  for  education  purposes. 
D.  On  the  basis  of  income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  collections  and  customs  duties 
H.R.  10696.  Mr.  Brock;  August  26,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.   10717.  Mr.  Talcott;   August  26,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.    11435.   Mr.   Wydler:    October   5,   1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 
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H.B.  11441.  Mr.  Erlenbom;  October  5,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.B.  12259.  Mr.  HaU;  January  24.  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

HJl.  12323.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama; 
January  26.  1966  (Ways  and  Means). 

Hil.  13066.  Mr.  Gurney;  February  24,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

H.R.  13212.  Mr.  Pelly:  March  2.  1966  (Ways 
and  Means). 

H.R.  14926.  Mr.  Buchanan;  May  9,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  17913.  Mr.  Cramer;  September  22, 
1966  (Ways  and  Means). 

Tax  Sharing  for  Education  Act — Declares 
It  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  return 
to  the  States  certain  portions  of  Federal  tax 
revenues,  which  shall  be  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

Creates  an  educational  assistance  trust 
fund  and  annually  appropriates  amounts 
equal  to  specified  percentages  of  taxes  paid 
on  incomes,  estates  and  gifts  and  customs 
duties  collected.  Provides  that  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  one  percent  of  all  such  taxes  paid 
and  customs  duties  collected  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund,  and  that  the  annual 
percentage  appropriation  shall  increase  un- 
til it  reaches  five  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  Sets  forth  a  formula  for  payments  to 
the  States,  based  on  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  In  public  schools,  the  gross  personal 
Incomes  of  the  residents  of  the  State,  and 
the  average  amount  expended  for  education 
m  the  State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Requires  each  State  to  submit  a  State  plan 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  giving  in  detail 
proposed  expenditures  for  education.  Gives 
the  Comptroller  General  power  to  disapprove 
any  State  plan  and  declare  such  State  in- 
eligible for  assistance.  Provides  Judicial  re- 
view for  any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  final  action. 

HJl.  15557.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota; 
June  8.  1966  (Ways  and  Means). 

Tax  Sharing  for  Education  Act — Declares 
It  to  be  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  return 
to  the  States  certain  portions  of  Federal  tax 
revenues  which  shall  be  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

Creates  an  educational  assistance  trust 
fund  and  appropriates  funds  to  It  from  an- 
nual amounts  paid  In  income  taxes,  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  and  customs  duty  collections. 
Provides  that  for  fiscal  year  1967,  one  per- 
cent of  all  such  taxes  paid  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  and  that  the  annual 
percentage  appropriation  shall  Increase  until 
It  reaches  five  percent  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Sets  forth  a  formula  for  payments  to  the 
States,  based  on  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled In  public  schools,  the  gross  personal 
Income  of  the  residents  of  the  State,  and 
the  average  amount  expended  for  education 
in  the  State  during  the  three  preceding  fiscal 
years.  Requires  each  State  to  submit  a 
State  plan  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
giving  In  detail  proposed  expenditures  for 
education.  Gives  the  Comptroller  General 
power  to  disapprove  any  State  plan  and 
declare  such  State  Ineligible  for  assistance. 

n.   BILLS    PROVIDING    FOR    FEDERAL    TAX    SHARING 
ON   THE    BASIS    OF    AGGREGATE    TAXABLE    INCOME 

S.  2619.  Messrs.  Javlts,  Hartke,  Scott,  and 
Mundt;  October  11,  1965  (Finance). 

H.R.  11535.  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York;  October 
12,  1965  (Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  11553.  Mr.  Lindsay;  October  12,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means) . 

SM.  11586.  Mr.  Halpern;  October  13,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

HJl.  11600.  Mr.  Ellsworth;  October  14,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means ) . 

HJl.  11603.  Mr.  Morse;  October  14,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  11633.  Mr.  Todd;  October  18,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

HH.  11690.  Mr.  McDade;  October  20,  1965 
(Ways  and  Meaiu) . 


H.R.  11735.  Mrs.  Dwyer;  October  21,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

H.R.  11770.  Mr.  Donohue;  October  22,  1965 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Federal  Tax  Sharing  Act — Establishes  a 
tax-sharing  fund  and  appropriates  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  each  year  thereafter  an  amount 
equal  to  one  percent  of  the  aggregate  tax- 
able Income  reported  on  Individual  Income 
tax  returns  during  the  preceding  taxable 
year. 

Sets  forth  the  formula  for  apportioning 
such  funds  to  the  States.  80  percent  based 
on  population  and  the  revenue  effort  ratio 
(revenue  of  the  State  divided  by  the  Income 
of  individuals)  and  20  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  13  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
Income. 

Sets  forth  certain  requirements  for  the 
use  of  such  funds  and  provides  for  annual 
Congressional  studies  of  the  operation  of 
the  fund  and  the  services  provided. 

H.R.  12730.  Mr.  Gurney;  February  9.  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Law  Enforcement  Tax  Sharing  Act — Pro- 
vides a  system  for  the  return  of  Federal 
Income  tax  revenues  to  the  States  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

Provides  for  the  appropriation  to  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  account  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  $700 
million  as  aggregate  individual  taxable  in- 
come for  such  year  bears  to  aggregate  indi- 
vidual taxable  Income  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966. 

Payments  shall  be  made  each  year  to  States 
which  have  approved  plans  for  expenditure 
and  allocation  shall  be  based  on  State  effort 
and  concentration  of  population. 

III.  BILLS   PROVIDING   FOR   TAX    SHARING   ON   THE 

BASIS    OF    INCOME    TAX    LIABILITY 

H.R.  6470.  Mr.  Dowdy;  March  18,  1965 
( Ways  and  Means ) . 

Provides  for  retention  by  District  Directors 
of  Internal  Revenue  In  a  State  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  aggregate  income  tax 
liability  less  credits  allowable.  Sums  re- 
tained shall  be  transferred  to  State  Treas- 
urers and  shall  be  used  for  public  education 
purposes  only. 

IV.  OTHER  BILLS  PROVIDING  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS 
OF  ASSISTING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

H.R.  16269.  Mr.  Culver;  July  14,  1966 
(Appropriations) . 

State  and  Local  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — 
Provides  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  In  an  annual  amount 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage  ranging  from 
one-half  of  one  percent  to  two  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

H.E.  17998.  Mr.  Praser;  September  27,  1966 
(Ways  and  Means). 

Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1966 — Provides 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  establishing  In  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury a  State  and  local  assistance  fund  and 
appropriating  thereto  an  amount  equal  to  a 
specified  percentage  of  State  and  local  tax 
revenues,  ranging  from  6  percent  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  Increasing  to  25  percent 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Payments  are  authorized  to  be 
made  (on  the  basis  of  population)  to  those 
States  which  have  had  a  plan  approved  for 
distribution  of  their  share  among  taxing 
Jurisdictions  within  their  boundaries. 

Bills  Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
revenue  sharing  general 

HJi.  453.  Mr.  Cunnlnghfim:  5%  of  total 
personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  collected 
is  returned  to  same  state  In  which  collected. 
(Ways  and  Means) 


HJI.  525.  Mrs.  Dwyer:  1%  of  taxable  income 

is  returned  to  the  States.  80%  on  the  basis 
of  a  ratio  weighted  80%  by  population  and 
20%  by  revenue  effort;  the  other  20%  is 
distributed  among  the  13  poorest  states  on 
a  population  basis.    (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  667.  Mr.  Halpern:  Equal  to  H.R.  525 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.784.  Mr.  Laird:  Equal  to  HJI.  453 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  2900.  Reld:  1%  of  taxable  personal  in- 
come (Increasing  to  l',2  then  to  2%)  Is  dis- 
tributed to  the  states.  85%  on  the  basis 
of  the  product  of  the  population  times  the 
revenue  effort;  the  remaining  15%  is  dis- 
tributed on  a  per  capita  basis  among  the 
states  with  per  capita  Income  below  the  na- 
tional average.     (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  3127.  Fascell:  3%  of  the  personal  fed- 
eral Income  tax  collected  Is  distributed  to 
the  same  states  In  which  It  was  collected. 
(Ways  and  Means) 

HR.  4070.  Goodell:  3%  (then  4%  and  5%) 
of  the  personal  federal  Income  tax  collected 
Is  returned  to  the  States.  90%  of  this  sum 
is  allocated  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population  times  tax  effort;  the  remaining 
10%  Is  allocated  among  the  17  poorest  states 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Specifically  states 
that  the  funding  shall  be  from  a  cutback  in 
grant-in-aid  programs.     (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4071.  Button:  Equal  to  HJI.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4072.  Cederberg:  Equal  to  H.R.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4073.  Cramer:  Equal  to  H.R.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4074.  Ford.  Gerald  R.:  Equal  to  HJI. 
4070  (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R. 4075.  Mrs.  May:  Equal  to  HJt.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4076.  Miller:  Equal  to  4070  (Ways  and 
Means) 

H.R.4077.  Roudebush:  Equal  to  HJi.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4078.  Stanton:  Equal  to  H.R.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4079.  Wydler:  Equal  to  H.R.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.4080.  Berry:  Equal  to  HJI.  4070  except 
does  not  specifically  state  that  the  funding 
shall  be  from  a  cutback  in  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams.    (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4081.  Mrs.  Bolton:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4082.  Broomfleld:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4083.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia:  Equal  to 
H.R.  4080  (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4084.  Chamberlain:  Equal  to  HJI. 
4080  (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4085.  Duncan:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4086.  Pino:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080  (Ways 
and  Means) 

H.R.  4087.  Harsha:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4088.  Keith:  EqualtoH.R.  4080  (Ways 
and  Means) 

H.R.  4089.  Scott:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080  (Ways 
and  Means) 

H.R. 4090.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin:  Equal  to 
H.R.  4080  (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4091.  Zlon;  Equal  to  H.R.  4080  (Ways 
and  Means) 

H.R.  4107.  Donohue:  Distribute  1%  of  tax- 
able Income  to  the  states  with  80%  on  the 
basis  of  population  times  the  revenue  effort 
ratio,  and  the  remaining  20%  distributed  to 
the  13  states  with  the  lowest  Income,  on  a 
per  capita  basis.     (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4226.  Erlenbom:  Equal  to  HJI.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4252.  Lloyd:  Equal  to  H.R.  4070  (Ways 
and  Means) 

H.R.  4277.  Shriver:  Equal  to  H.R.  4080 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4286.  Williams:  Equal  to  HJI.  4070 
(Ways  and  Means) 
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HJl.  4448.  Rhodes:     Equal    to    H.F 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4700.  Bray:    Equal  to  HJi.  4070 
and  Means) 

H.R.  4848.  Brotzman:    Equal  to  H. 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4858.  Dellenback:    Equal  to  H 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4876.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania 
to  4070  (Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4881.  Kyi:    Equal  to  H.R.  4070 
and  Means) 

S.482.  Javlts  (and  Baker.  Carlson. 
Dominick.  Scott.  Young.  N.D.)  :    l"^.- 
able  personal  Income  (Increasing  to  1 
to  2  %  )  Is  distributed  to  the  states     ' 
the  basis  of  the  product  of  the 
times  the  revenue  effort;  the  remalnlfig 
Is  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis 
the  states  with  per  capita  Income  be 
national  average.     (Finance) 

S.  673.  Tydlngs:  Provides  that  1% 
federal  personal  Income  tax  collected 
state  will  be  returned  on  the  basis  o 
latlon  to  revenue  raising  effort, 
vldes  that  grants  can  be  made 
metropolitan  areas  with  populations 
cess  of  1.5  m.    (Finance) 

S.  694.  Scott   (and  Baker.  Bennett 
Pearson):    Returns   ITc   of  the  taxaljle 
sonal  Income  to  the  states  on  a  po 
basis.     (Finance)  , 

S.  779.  Hollings:  Provides  a  graduat*  d 
S^-o  over  five  years)   federal  personal  '■ 
tax  collected.     80 ''r   of  these  funds 
trlbuted  on  the  basis  of  population 
by  revenue  effort.    The  other  20% 
trlbuted    to    those   states   whose   pel 
Income  is  below  the  average  U.S.  pe  ■ 
Income,  based  on  the  amount  that 
differ,   weighted  by   the  population 
state.     (Finance) 

FURPtSE 


taices 


BEVENtTE     SHARING     SPECIAL 

H.R.  198.  Andrews:    For    education 
vldes  that  1%  (Increasing  to  5%)  ol 
personal    and   corporate    Income 
customs  duties  are  rebated  to  the 
on  the  basis  of  per  capita  expendlt^es 
student,  and  the  other   Vi    on  the 
the  number  of  students.    (Ways  and 

H.R.  219.  Bates:    For    education 
2%   of  federal  personal  Income  tax 
same  state  In  which  It  was  coUected 
proprlatlons) 

H.R.  308.  Brock:  Equal  to  H.R.  191 
and  Means) 

H.R.  1180.  Roblson:    For   education 
vldes  that  2Vj  of  federal  personal 
coUected  will  be  distributed  to  the 
the  basis  of  50%,  Vi  on  a  populatlc  n 
and   Vi   on  the  basis  of  per  capita  '• 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  1334.  Talcott:     Equal     to 
(Ways  and  Means) 

HJl.  1349.  Teague  of  Texas:  For 
Returns  1  %  of  all  federal  Income 
same  state  In  which  It  was  collected 
and  Means) 

H.R.  2055.  Buchanan:    Equal   to 
(Ways  and  Means) 

H.R.  4479.  Gurney:   For  crime  _ 
Provides  that  about  1%  of  persona, 
Income  tax  Is  returned  to  the  states 
basis  of  population  and  per  capita 
forcement  funds. 

H.J.  Res.  90.  Poff:  For  education 
1%   of  all  federal  income  tax  to 
state  In  which  It  was  collected 
Means) 


t£X 


APPEironc   No.   3 
Thk  Governor's  Policy  Statement  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation — A   Wisconsin   Position 
TO  THE  Wisconsin   Concression,  il  Oelk- 

GATION 

This,  my  second  formal  statemei  t  to  you 
on  federal  legislation,  supports  sha  -Ing  fed 
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eral  revenues  to  the  states  as  a  long-run  aim. 
It  also  supports  conversion  of  some  cf  the 
present  conditional  grants-in-aid  to  bloc 
grants  as  another  way  of  obtaining  unre- 
stricted funds  for  state  and  local  use. 

My  January  letter  on  the  disastrous  effects 
In  Wisconsin  if  the  projected  $25  million  cut 
In  highway  funds  is  carried  out  showed  an 
example  of  too  much  direction  from  Wash- 
ington. There  are  other  examples,  smaller 
but  just  as  flagrant. 

Admittedly,  expenses  of  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  make  it  impossible  to  enact  federal 
revenue  sharing  to  take  effect  now.  But 
there  is  no  such  bar  to  immediate  consolida- 
tion of  several  related  grant  programs  into 
broader,  less  rigidly  controlled  bloc  grants. 
Possible  fields  to  explore  Include  Public  As- 
sistance, Water  Pollution  Control  Aids,  Edu- 
cation, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  many 
more. 

I.    FEDERAL     REVENUE     SHARING 

I  support  the  return  to  states  of  a  portion 
of  federal  revenue,  unrestricted,  to  supple- 
ment existing  grant-in-aid  programs. 

In  normal  times  federal  revenues  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  about  $7  billion  a  year 
from  growth  in  the  national  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  state  and  local  costs  of  sup- 
porting education,  welfare,  and  other  vital 
services  Increase  faster  than  the  revenue 
available  from  state  and  local  taxes. 

Wisconsin  has  a  distinguished  history  of 
creating  needed  aid  programs,  unemployment 
compensation,  for  example,  and  of  adminis- 
tering them  honestly  and  effectively.  We 
have  proven  our  ability  to  serve  our  people 
with  prudence  and  compassion. 

Opposition  to  federal  revenue  sharing 
comes  from  those  who  do  not  believe  state 
governments  will  use  the  unrestricted  money 
wisely.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  state 
government  can  be  a  dynamic  partner  In  fed- 
eralism when  given  a  chance. 

Support  for  tax  sharing  comes  from  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  conditional  grants- 
in-aid  are  burdened  with  unnecessarily  de- 
Uiled  requirements,  that  they  now  overlap 
with  undesirable  duplication  by  both  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  in  program  offerings, 
and  that  the  result  is  confusion  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  National  Governors'  Conference, 
meeting  last  December,  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  tax  sharing.  Seventy  percent  of  in- 
dividuals questioned  by  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
favor  the  plan. 

Plans  for  more  or  less  unrestricted  revenue 
sharing  are  proposed  by  Professor  Walter 
Heller,  Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings 
Institute,  Senators  Goldwater,  Javlts  and 
Scott.  Representatives  Laird,  Goodell,  Reuss 
and  others.  Senator  Nelson  has  suggested  a 
broad-ranging  study  of  the  question.  While 
the  plans  differ  in  detail.  I  believe  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  substantial.  United  support 
is  important  to  get  serious  consideration  of 
the  general  idea  at  this  time.  Representative 
Laird  and  Professor  Heller  have  both  mini- 
mized their  differences  and  emphasized  the 
need  to  unite  on  the  principle.  However, 
since  there  are  specifics  In  several  of  the 
plans,  I  want  to  comment  on  some  of  them. 

1.  Equalizing.  We  can  agree  It  is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  extra  shares  to 
10  or  12  of  the  poorest  states.  But  such 
equalizing  aid  must  go  only  to  states  that 
tax  themselves  at  least  at  the  level  of  the 
average  state,  not  to  those  who  make  little 
tax  effort. 

2.  Tax  Effort.  A  reward  should  be  In- 
cluded for  states  like  Wisconsin  which  are 
already  taxing  themselves  at  an  above-aver- 
age level.  Wisconsin  would,  deservedly,  ben- 
efit from  this  provision.  In  Qoodell's  plan. 
Wisconsin  would  benefit  the  most  of  any 
state. 

3.  Share  to  Localities.  Wisconsin,  which 
has  always  shared  generously  from  its  own 


revenue  with  the  localities,  needs  no  Con- 
gressional requirement  to  share.  But  If  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  returned  federal 
revenues  are  to  be  earmarked  for  localities, 
the  distribution  and  choice  of  level — town", 
municipality,  county — should  be  left  to  the 
state. 

n.    WISCONSIN    REVENUE    SHARING 

Federal  revenue  sharing  is  consistent  with 
Wisconsin's  tradition  of  unrestricted  revenue 
sharing  with  Its  local  governments.  In  the 
past  fiscal  year — 

Wisconsin  returned  $454  million,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  $684  million,  of  its  state 
collected  general  tax  revenues  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  finance  local  programs. 

Most  of  the  tax  revenues  returned  to  lo- 
calities. $267  million,  were  unconditionally 
allocated,  to  be  applied  to  local  government 
functions  In  whatever  fashion  the  local  ju- 
risdiction determined. 

Program  aids  totalling  $187  million  were 
broadly  allocated  for  education,  welfare  or 
health  purposes,  and  local  jurisdictions  were 
able  to  determine  themselves  the  thrust  of 
the  aided  programs. 

Wisconsin's  fiscal  relationship  with  Its 
local  governments  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
federal  government  relationship  with  the 
states.  Wisconsin  unconditionally  shares 
nearly  40%  of  its  general  tax  revenues  with 
its  local  governments — while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shares  none  of  its  revenues  with  the 
states.  Wisconsin's  program  aids  are  broadly 
granted,  with  great  area  for  local  decision- 
making— while  federal  aids  are  often  bur- 
dened with  cumbersome  and  restrictive  re- 
quirements. 

in.     BLOC     GRANTS 

Besides  federal  revenue  sharing,  another 
way  to  avoid  excessively  detailed  grants-in- 
aid  while  aiding  state  and  local  governments 
Is  through  bloc  grants.  Bloc  grants  can  be 
enacted  In  more  fields.  A  good  example  Is 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  act, 
(P.  L.  89-749)  which  by  1968  will  replace 
categorical  health  grants  by  a  lump  sum  to 
be  spent  In  health  areas  determined  by  the 
state.  Bloc  grants  enable  each  state  to  apply 
Its  federal  aids  to  Its  most  compelling  prob- 
lems, which  may  well  differ  from  those  of 
neighboring  states. 

IV.    ADMlNISTRATrVE    RESTRICTIONS 

Too  low  standards  for  building  construc- 
tion, making  for  short-run  economy  and  long 
run  extravagance; 

Delay  In  federal  approval  of  state  and  local 
project  applications; 

Unnecessarily  detailed  requirements  on 
grant  applications  and  on  financial  account- 
ing, taking  too  much  staff  time  away  from 
program; 

Withdrawal  of  expected  funds,  so  that 
planned  projects  must  be  scrapped,  or  re- 
drawn at  added  expenses; 

Emphasis  on  some  functions  at  the  expense 
of  others  equally  needed  in  an  Individual 
state; 

Failure  to  recognize  or  reward  a  state's 
own  creative  problem-solving  devices. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  arising 
as  conditional  grants-in-aid  multiply.  Con- 
version of  groups  of  specific  grants  to  bloc 
grants  would  be  a  helpful  step  the  90th  Con- 
gress could  reasonably  enact. 

v.    SUMMARY 

Federal  revenue  sharing  Is  critically 
needed  to  ease  the  crushing  financial  bur- 
dens of  state  and  local  services. 

Any  federal  revenue  sharing  plan  should 
recognize  the  efforts  of  each  state,  such  as 
Wisconsin,  which  seeks  to  provide  necessary 
services  for  Its  citizens. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  would  build  on 
the  Wisconsin  tradition  of  unconditionally 
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sharing  state  tax  revenues  with  Its  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Bloc  federal  grants,  wiping  away  exces- 
sively detailed  grant  restrictions,  should  be 
enacted  whether  or  not  a  federal  revenue 
sharing   plan   Is   Implemented. 
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Federal  money  for  education:  Programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1967 

GROUP  I:  FOR  CON'STRUCTIOX 


Type  of  assistance 


.Authorization 


Purpose 


1.  Public  schools.. 


2.  Educational  television . 


3.  Community  colleges, 

technical  institutes. 

4.  Other  undergraduate 

facilities. 

5.  Graduate  facilities 


6.  Undergraduate  and 
graduate  facilities. 


7.  Vocational  facilities 

8.  Area  vocational  schools.. 


0.  Public  Ubraries 

10.  Educational  laboratories 


School  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted and  major  d  isaster 
areas  (Public  Law  815). 

Public  Law  87-447,  amending 
Comnmnications  Act  of 
1034. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 

Act.  title  I. 
do 


Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  title  II. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  title  111. 


Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
10ti3. 


Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  II. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 


.\id  school  districts  in  pro- 
viding minimum  school 
facilities  in  federally  im- 
pacted and  disaster  areas. 

Aid  in  the  acquisition  and 
installation  of  transmitting 
and  production  equipment 
for  ETV  broadcasting. 

Construct  or  im()rove  aca- 
demic facilities. 

Construct  or  improve  under- 
graduate academic  facilities. 

Construct  or  improve  grad- 
uate academic  facilities. 

Loans  to  construct  or  improve 
higher  education  facilities. 


j  Constnict  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  in  the  .\p- 
j      palachian  region. 
I  Construct  or  improve  area 
I      vocational  education  school 
I      facilities. 

.Md  construction  of  public 
I      libraries. 

I  Constnict  and  equip  national 
I      and  regional  research  facil- 
ities. 


Appropri- 
ation 


$22,937,000 

3,000,000 

99, 660, 000 

353, 340, 000 

60, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 
(') 

40. 000, 0(X) 
12, 400, 000 


Who  may  apply 


Local  school  districts. 


Nonprofit  agencies,  public 
colleges.  State  television 
agencies,  education  agencies. 

Public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes. 
Colleges  and  universities 


Public  and  private  academic 
Institutions,  grad.  center 
boards. 

Public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions,  cooperative 
centers,  boards  of  higher 
education. 

State  education  agencies  in 
Appalachian  region. 

Public  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  schools  providing 
education  in  5  or  more  fields. 

State  library  administrative 
agencies. 

Colleges,  school  systems. 
State  education  depart- 
ments. Industry. 


Where  to  apply 


OE's  Division  of  School 
Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas. 

Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (Educational 
Television),  Dept.  of  HEW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

State  commissions. 

Do. 

OE's  Oraduate  Facilities 
Branch,  Division  of  Grad- 
uate Programs. 

OE's  Division  of  College 
Facilities. 


OE's  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education. 

State  boards  of  voc.itional  ed- 
ucation (information  from 
OE's  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education). 

OE's  Division  of  Library 
Services  and  Educational 
Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  Laboratories, 
and  Research  Development. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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lOUP  II:  FOR  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTION,  AMD  ADMINISTRATION 


Type  of  assistance 


1.  School  maintenance  and 
operation. 


2.  Strenethenine  instruc- 

tion in  critical  subjects 
in  puljlic  schools. 

3.  .Strenpthening  instruc- 

tion in  nonpublic 
schools. 

4.  Strengthenlne  instruc- 

tion in  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  public 
schools. 

5.  Stren(!theninp  instruc- 

tion in  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  nonpublic 
schools. 

6.  Cut>an  refugee  program. 


7.  Programs  for  the  disad- 
vant  iged- 


8.  School  libnu-y  resources 

and  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

9.  :<uppleraentary  centers.. 
10.  Vocational  programs 


11.  Captioned  film  loan  pro- 

gram. 

12.  Desegregation  assistance. 


13.  Guidance,  counseling. 

and  testing  in  public 
scliools. 

14.  Testing  in  nonpublic 

schools. 

\!i.  -Services  of  foreign  curric- 
ulum specialists. 


16.  Pilot  youth  programs  in 

science. 

17.  Te-acher  institutes 


18. 


Do. 


19.  Teacher  training  (handi- 
cap[)e(l) . 

■JO.  1'oun.selor  institutes 


21.  Te:>cher  training 
(vocational). 


22.  National  Teacher  Cori'S- 


23.  Exi>erienced  teacher 
fellowships. 


24.  I*rosi>ective  teacher  fel- 
lowships. 


2i.  Institutional  assistance 
grants. 

26.  Librarian  training 


27.  .■*tjte  idniinlstration  of 
IIEF.\  program. 

2S.  Endowment  o(  colleges 
ofagricullui-e  and  me- 
chanic Hrts. 

29.  Language  and  area  cen- 

ters. 

30.  .Xcrjuisition  of  educa- 

tional media. 


Autho  -ization 


School  aid  to 
pacted  and 
areas  (Publi : 


I  sderally  ira- 

I  lajor  disaster 

Law  874). 


National  Defe  i.se  Education 
Act,  title  II 


.do. 


National 
Arts  and 
of  196.5. 

do... 


Four  dation  on  the 
Hi  manities  Act 


Migration  anc 

sistance  Act 

Element:try  i 
Education 


Element.iry 
Education 


Elemrntiiry  a 
Education 


a  d 


.  LCt 


Smith-Hughe! 
den.  V 
Acts. 


.  (">corge-Bar- 
ocati(  iial  Education 


Captioned 
Civil  Rights 


nil  IS 


National  Deft 
Act.  title  V 


do. 


i.se  Education 
4A. 


Mutual 
Cultural 


Science  clubs 

85-87.'>). 
Nationiil  I 

Act.  title  X 


Civil  Rights 


Mental  Ret -.in 
itios  .\cl.  all 


Smith-llughc 
Barden.  Vo 
cation  .\cts 


Higher  Educi 
19t).5.  title  V 


Higher  F.diiciion  .\ct  of 
19«.  title  V 


do.... 


.do.. 


Higher  Educ*  tion  Act  of 
196,5.  title  II 


Higher  Educ- 

Act  of  i9ra 

.Morrill  .\cts. 


Higher  E'lur:  r 
19t«.  title  V 


See  footniitt's  at  rnd  of  rablo. 
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Refugee  As- 


d  Secondary 
ct— title  I. 


Secondary 
ct,  title  II. 


d  Secondary 
title  III. 


for  the  deaf, 
ct  of  1964 


Educational  and 
E)  :hange  Act. 


Public  Law 
)cf#ise  Education 


ct  of  1964. 


It  ion  Facil- 
I  others. 


National  Defuse  Education 
Act.  title  V4 


B. 


( icorge- 
tional  Edu- 


ion  .\ct  of 
B. 


ion  Facilities 
1  mended 


National  Deft  nse  Education 
Act.  title  V 


ion  Act  of 


Purpose 


Aid  school  districts  on  which 
Federal  activities  or  major 
disasters  have  placed  a 
financial  burden. 

Strengthen  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages, 
and  other  critical  subjects. 

Loans  to  private  schools  to 
improve  instruction  in 
critical  subjects. 

Improve  instructional  capa- 
bilities of  public  schools  in 
humanities-arts  fields. 

Loans  to  private  schools  to 
improve  hunuinities-arts 
instruction. 

.\ssist  in  providing  education 
for  Cuban  refugee  children. 

Support  educational  programs 
in  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  Tow-income 
familie-s. 

Supf)ort  provision  of  school 
library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials. 

Support  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  serv- 
ices. 

Maint.-iin,  extend,  and  im- 
prove vocational  education 
programs;  develop  pro- 
grams in  new  occupations. 

Provide  cultural  and  educa- 
tional services  to  the  deaf 
through  films. 

Aid  school  boards  in  hiring 
advisers  and  training  em- 
ployees on  problems  inci- 
dent to  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Assist  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  guidance, 
coun.sfling.  and  testing 
programs. 

Provide  for  aptitude-achieve- 
ment testing  of  private 
school  students. 

Provide  foreign  curriculum 
specialists  to  I'.S.  schools 
to  strengthen  language- 
area  studies  programs. 

Encourage  youne  people 
interested  in  science. 

Improve  ciualifications  of  ele- 
mentary arid  secondar>' 
teachers  and  related 
specialists. 

Improve  ability  of  school 
personnel  to  deal  with 
piolilcnis  incident  to  school 
desegregation. 

Prei)ai¥  teachei-s  and  ot tiers 
who  woric  in  education  of 
handicapped. 

Inipiove  qualifications  of 
guidance  workers  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

Improve  qualifictitions  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  vocational 
education  programs. 

Strengthen  educational  op- 
tiortunities  of  children  in 
low-income  aie-'J!. 

Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  and 
related  personnel. 

Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  persons  planning 
caiwrs  ill  elementary  aiiff 
secondan,-  education. 

Develop  aiid  strengthen 
teacher  training  programs 
(piemen  tary-secondar>). 

Incre-.yse  opportunities  for 
training  in  librarianship. 

Help  States  administer  pro- 
gram under  HEFA.  title  I. 

Support  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts 
in  tlie  land-grant  colleges. 

Improve  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  uncommon-lan- 
guages-area subjects. 

Improve  instruction  in  se- 
lected subject  areas. 


.Appropri- 
ation 


$416, 200.  000 


Who  may  apply 


Where  to  apply 


Local  school  districts. 


79,200,000    do 


1,500,000 
440,000 


Nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Public  schools 


60, 000     Private  nonprofit  schools. 


8, 167, 000 
1,  063, 410,  COO 

102,00a000 

135, 000, 000 
255. 377, 455 


Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dade  County,  Fla. 

State  education  agencies 


Local  education  agencies. 


do 

Public  schools. 


2, 360, 000     Groups  of  deaf  persons;  non- 
deaf  groups  for  training. 


3. 350.  000 


24,  500.  000 


School  boards  and  other  agen- 
cies rcsponsiljle  for  public 
school  operation. 


Public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  junior  col- 
leges, technical  institutes. 


OE's  Division  of  School  .As- 
sistance in  Federally 
Affected  Areas. 

State  education  agency. 


OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 

State  education  agency. 


OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 


OE's  Division  of  School  .As- 
sistance in  Federally  .Affect- 
ed Areas. 

OE's  division  of  Compensa- 
tory  Education. 


OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 


Do. 


State  lioards  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation (information  from 
DE's  Division  of  Vocational 
Technical  Eduction). 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 

OE's  Office  of  EquU  Educa- 
tional Opportunities. 


State  education  agencies. 


I 


C-) 


m 


Testing  agencies. 


50,000 
30.000,000 


{  Local  school  agencies.  State 
education  agencies,  colleges 
and  universities. 

Colleges  and  universities. 

State  education  agencies. 
Colleges  and  universities 


3.185,000    do 


24.  500. 000  I  State  education  agencies,  col- 
1      leges  and  universities. 

7,  250, 000  I  Public  and  private  nonprofit 
I      colleges  and  universities. 


(') 

7.500.000 
12.  .500. 000 

12,  500. 000 

5.  oa).  OOO 

3. 750. 000 

7.000.000 
14,  .500,  000 

12,  7(»,  000 

14,  500,  000 


Local  school  districts. 


Local  education  agencies,  col- 
leeos  and  universities. 

Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation ottering  graduate 
programs. 

do 


Institutions  participating  in 
fellowship  programs  11-23, 
11-24. 

Colleges  and  universities 


State  commissions  that  ad- 
minister program. 
The  68  land-grant  colleges.. 

Colleges  and  universities... 

....do 


State  education  agency  or 
OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 

OE's  l)ivision  of  Foreign 
Studies. 


OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training. 


OE's  OITice  of  Equal  Educa- 
national  Opportunities. 


OE's  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Pei^onnel  Training. 

State  boards  of  vocational 
education  (information 
from  OE's  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation). 

OE's  National  Teacher  Corps 


OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training. 


OE's  Division  of  Graduate 
Programs. 

Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Library 
Services  and  Educational  2. 
Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  College 
Facilities. 
Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 

State  commissions. 
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-Continued 


Type  of  assistance 


31.  Workshops,  institutes  in 
educational  media. 


32.  Strengthening  com- 

munity service  pro- 
grams 

33.  Strengthening  develop- 

ing institutions. 


34  National  teaching 
fellowships. 


35.  College  library  resources. 


36.  Student  loans— matching 
funds. 


37.  Cuban  student  loans 

Jg,  College  work-study 

39.  Reserve  contributions  to 

guarantee  agencies. 

40.  Talentsearch 


41.  Educational  opportunity 

grants. 

42.  Cuban  refugee  profes- 

sional training. 


43.  Foreign  study. 


44.  State  statistical  services.. 

45.  Strengthening  State  edu- 

cation agencies. 

46.  Supervision  and  instruc- 

tion. 

47.  Public  library  services. . 


48.  Interlibrary  cooperation.. 


49.  State  institutional  li- 
brary services. 

80.  Library  services  to  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

il.  Civil  defense  adult  edu- 
cation. 

82.  Adult  basic  education... 

83.  Occupational  training 

and  retraining. 


64.  Vocational  guarantee 
reserve  funds. 

88.  Vocational  work-study... 


86.  Researcher  training. 


.Authorization 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  title  VI-B. 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  title  I. 


Higher  Education  .Act  of  1965, 
title  III. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  II. 

National  Defense  Education 
Act.  title  U. 


Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-C. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-A. 

....do 


Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act. 

Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act. 

National  Defense  Education 

Act,  title  X. 
Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act,  title  V. 
National  Defense  Education 

Act.  title  III. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struttion  Act,  title  I. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  III. 

Library  Services  Construc- 
tion Act.  title  IV-A. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  IV-B. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950. 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 


National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  sec.  13. 


Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 


Purpose 


Improve  capabilities  of  per- 
sons using  educational 
media  for  undergraduate 
instruction. 

Strengthen  higher  education 
capabilities  in  helping  com- 
munities solve  their  prolv 
lems. 

Provide  partial  support  for 
cooperative  arrangements 
between  developing  and 
established  institutions. 

Augment  the  teaching  re- 
sources of  developing  Insti- 
tutions. 

Strengthen  library  resources 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

Provide  for  loans  to  colleges 
and  universities  that  cannot 
meet  program's  matching 
obligations. 

Provide  a  loan  fund  to  aid 
Cuban  refugee  students. 

Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  college  students. 

Help  provide  adequate  loan 
insurance  reserves  to  guar- 
antee loans. 

Assist  in  identifying  and 
encouraging  promising 
high  school  graduates. 

Assist  qualified  high  school 
graduates  to  go  to  college. 

Provide  refresher  training 
programs  for  professional 
persoimel. 

Assist  U.S.  institutions  In 
promoting  language  and 
area  studies  abroad. 

Improve  statistical  services  of 
State  education  agencies. 

Improve  leadership  resources 
of  State  education  agencies. 

Strengthen  supervision  and 
administration  in  State  ed- 
ucation agencies. 

Extend  and  Improve  public 
library  services. 

Planning  for  establishment  of 
cooperative  networks  of 
liliraries. 

Planning  for  Improved  Insti- 
tutional library  services. 

Planning  for  improved  li- 
brary services  to  physically 
handicapped. 

Provide  information  on  civil 
defense  procedures  to  the 
public. 

Provide  literacy  programs  for 
adults. 

Provide  training  programs  to 
equip  persons  for  work  in 
needed  employment  fields. 


Provide  adequate  loan  re- 
serves for  vocational  stu- 
dent loans. 

Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  vo- 
cational education  students. 

Develop  and  strengthen  pro- 
grams for  training  educa- 
tional researchers. 


Appropri- 
ation 


$2,  500, 000 

10, 000, 000 

28.560,000 

1,440,000 

25,000,000 
2,000,000 

3,600,000 

134,100,000 

43,000,000 

2,500,000 

112,000,000 
500.000 

500,000 

2, 250, 000 

22,000,000 

7,500,000 

36, 000, 000 

375,000 

365,000 
250,000 

4,055,000 

30,000,000 
123,700,000 

1,800,000 
10,000,000 


Who  may  apply 


Colleges  and  universities — ... 


.do.. 


Accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  existence  at 
least  5  years. 

Developing  Institutions  nomi- 
nating prospective  fellows 
from  established  Institu- 
tlotis. 

Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  combinations 
thereof. 

Accredited  nonprofit  institu- 
tions (including  business 
schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutes). 

Colleges  and  universities 


Where  to  apply 


.do. 


State  or  nonprofit  private 
guarantee  agencies. 

State,  local  education  agen- 
cies, public  or  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Colleges  and  universities... 

....do 


.do. 


State  education  agencies 

State  education  agencies  and 

combinations  thereof. 
State  education  agencies 


State  library  administrative 
agencies. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Chief  State  school  oflicers  or 
State  agencies. 


State  education  agencies 

Local  school  authorities  (pub- 
lic, private  nonprofit). 


State  and  private  nonprofit 
guarantee  agencies. 

High  schools,  colleges,  voca- 
tional or  technical  schools. 


State  education  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, and  organiza- 
tions. 


OE's  Division  of  College 
Facilities. 


State  agency  or  institution 
designated  to  administer 
State  plan. ' 

OE's  Division  of  College 
Support. 

Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Library 
Resources  and  Educational 
Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  Student 
Financial  Aid. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Persoimel  Training. 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 

OE's  Division  of  Data  Sources 

and  Standards. 
OE's  Division  of  State  Agency 

Cooperation. 
OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 

Supplementary  Centers. 

OE's  Division  of  Library 
Services    and    Educational 
Facilities. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

OE's  Division  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation Programs. 

Do. 

State  vocational  education 
agency     (information    from 
OE's  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Edu- 
cation). 

OE's  Division  of  Student 
Financial  Aid. 

State  education  agencies  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education). 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 


GROUP  III :  FOB  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


1.  Handicapped  teacher 
scholarships. 


2.  Desegregation  training 

grants. 

3.  Experienced  teacher 

fellowships. 


4.  Prospective  teacher  fel- 
lowships. 


8.  Arts  and  humanities 
training  grants  (Insti- 
tutes). 


Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Act,  and  others. 

ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  V-C. 


.do. 


National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965. 


Improve  training  of  persons 
responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

Improve  ability  of  school 
personnel  to  deal  with 
desegregation  problems. 

Improve  the  quality  of 
education  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers 
and  related  personnel. 

Improve  the  quality  o, 
education  of  persons 
planning  careers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
education. 

Strengthen  the  teaching  of 
the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


(•) 

{•) 
O 

(•) 

600^000 


Persons  employed  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  as 
teachers,  supervisors,  etc.. 
of  handicapped. 

Teachers  and  other  personnel 
of  public  schools. 

Experienced  teachers  plan- 
ning to  continue  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
teaching  careers. 

Prospective  teachers  and 
school  personnel  In  related 
professional  areas. 


Persons  engaged  In  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  In  teaching 
or  supervising  or  training 
teachers. 


Participating  Institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education). 

OE's  Oflice  of  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities. 

Local   school   boards   or  par- 
ticipating institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  ot  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 

Participating  institutions 
(Information  from  OE's 
Division   of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams). 

Participating  institutions 
(Information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Type  of  assistance 


6.  National  Teacher  Corps. 

7.  Study  abroad 


Authoi  ization 


Higher 
1965,  Title  V 


Educal  Ion  Act  o( 


B. 


Mutual 
Cultural 


Educational  and 
Ez(  bange  Act. 


8.  Summer  seminars  abroad.  I do. 


9.  Counseling  and  guidance 
training  grants  (insti- 
tutes). 

JO.  Teacher  training  grants 
(institutes). 


11.  Foreign  teacher  develop- 
ment. 


12.  Teacher  exchange. 


13.  Captioned  films— traln- 
hig  grants. 


14.  Graduate  fellowships.. 
18.  College  work-study... 


16.  Foreign  language  fellow- 
ships. 


National  Defease  Education 
Act,  title  V- 


^. 


National  Defepse  Education 
.\ct,  title  X 


Mutual 
Cultural 


.do.. 


XI. 


Educa  ;ional  and 
Ex  ibange  Act. 


Captioned  fihis  for  the  deal... 
Def^ise  Education 
Education  Act  of  1965, 
De(^e  Education 


National 
Act.  title  IV 

Higher  : 
title  rv. 


National 
Act,  title 


v:. 


17.  Student  loans. 


18.  Educational  opportunity 
grants. 


19.  Study  abroad - 


20.  National  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships. 


21.  Study  abroad. 
Zi.         Do 


National 
Act,  title  II 


Def(  ase 


Education 
Education  Act  of  We-I, 


23.  Insured  loans  and  inter- 

est benefits. 

24.  Educational  media  per- 

sonnel training  grants 
(institutes). 

29.  Technical  assistance, 
training  grants. 


26.  Cuban  student  loans. 


Mutual 
tural 

do. 


Higher  Eduo  t 
1965,  title  I  ' 

do 


27.  Librarian  fellowships 
and  traineeships. 


28.  Cuban  professionals  re- 
training grants. 


29.  Leadership  and  voca- 
tional training  grants. 


SO.  Vocational  work-study. 


31.  Occupational  training 
and  retraining. 

3e.  Vocational  loans  and 
interest  tMnefits. 


Migration  am 
ance  .\ct 


Higher 
1965.  title 


I 


:A;t. 


National  \' 
Loan 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Higher 
title  IV-A 


Mutual  Educ  itional  and  Cul- 
tural Excha  ige  Act. 

Higher  Educ:  tion  Act  of  1965, 
title  III. 


Educational  and  Cul- 
ExchE  3ge  Act. 


ion  Act  01 


Act  for  Interqational  Devel- 
opment of  1 


1S61. 


Refugee  Assist- 
Educition  Act  of 


Migration  anf  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act. 


md  relief  hi 


Government 
occupied 


Vocational  E  iucation  Act  of 
1963.  sec.  i; . 


Manpower  Development  and 
Training 


oo  ttional  Student 
Insur  uice  Act. 


Purpose 


Appropri- 
ation 


Strengthen  educational  I  (•) 

opportunities  of  children 

In  low-income  areas.  , 

Improve  teacher  competence  $721, 000 

and  curriculums  in  modern  ' 

foreign  1  anguages  and  area     j 

studies.  1 

Improve  quality  of  instruction  .  178, 000 

In  modem  foreign  languages 

and  area  studies  in  the 

United  States. 
Improve  counseling  of  stu-  O 

dents  in  schools  and 

colleges. 

Improve  the  quality  of  ('•) 

teachers,  school  librarians, 
other  specialists. 

Provide  opportimlty  for  I  420, 000 

foreign  educators  to  obserre  I 
U.S.  methods,  curriculum, 
organization  (elementary 
and  secondary). 

Improve  and  strengthen  rela-  350, 000 

tions  between  United  States 

and  foreign  nations  by 

exchange  of  teachers. 
Improve  quality  of  instruc-  O 

tion  available  to  deaf 

persons.  ! 

Increase  the  number  of  well-  81,95i,000 

qualified  college  teachers.       \ 

Provide  part-time  employ-       ,  (") 

ment  for  college  students.      ' 

Train  college  teachers  of  mod-  C^) 

ern  foreign  languages  and 
area  studies. 

Provide  for  low-interest  loans  I    190, 000, 000 
to  college  students. 

Assist  qualified  high  school       I  (") 

graduates  lo  go  to  college.      | 


Assist  U.S.  institutions  in  pro-  ('•) 

moting  langunge  and  area 
studies. 

Aut-'nient  the  teaching  re-  (") 

sources  of  developing  insti- 
tutions. 

Improve  instruction  pro-  640,000 

gram-:  in  NDF.A  language 

and  area  centers. 
Develop  competence  in  Ian-  610,000 

guace  and  area  studies  for 

graduate  students  preparing 

for  collepe  teaching 
Provide  stuflent  loan  program  (") 

through  commercial  lenders 

Improve  capabilities  of  edu-  2,600,000 

cational  media  specialists 

and  others  using  such  media 

at  college  level. 
Provide  spcciali.'t  training  to  3,000,000 

foreign  educators  and 

.strengthen  education  and 

economy  in  developing 

nations. 
Aid  needy  Cuban  refugee  (") 

collese  students  to  finance 

their  education. 
Increase  opportunities  (") 

throughout  the  Nation  for 

training  in  librarianship. 

Aid  Cuban  refugee  teachers  ('•) 

and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel who  need  assistance 
for  further  study. 

Provide  opportunities  for  21,711 

Ryukyuans  to  observe  and 
study  in  U.S.  to  improve 
education,  economy. 


Provide  part-time  employ-  (*) 

ment  for  young  people  to 
help  them  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocational  training. 

Train  skilled  workers  In  all  (") 

sections  of  the  Nation. 


Provide  loan  program  for  I  (") 

vocational  school  students     | 
through  commercial  lenders.  | 


Who  may  apply 


Qualified  teachers  and  pro- 
spective teachers. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  oi 
foreign  language  area 
studies  (minimum  5  years' 
experience). 

Secondary  school  and  college 
languages-area  studies 
teachers  (minimum  2  years' 
experience) . 

Persons  engaged  in  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  counseling 
and  guidance  of  students. 

Teachers,  teacher  trainers, 
and  supervisors  in  12  areas. 


Foreign  educators  (adminis- 
trators, teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  education  ministry 
ofiicials). 


Elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  college  instructors, 
and  assistant  professors. 

Persons  who  will  use  cap- 
tioned film  equipment. 

Prospective  college  teachers 
working  toward  doctoral 
degrees. 

College  students 


Undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
postdoctoral  students 
trained  in  modern  foreign 
languages. 

College  students 


Promising  hich  school  gradu- 
ates and  colleee  undcrerndn- 
utes  of  exceptional  financial 
need. 

Professors,  college,  and  second- 
ary school  teachers. 

Highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents or  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers from  established  insti- 
tutions. 

Center  faculty  meml>ers 


Graduate  students  preparing 
for  college  teaching  of  non- 
Western  language  and  area 
studies. 

College  students 


Those  who  will  use  educa- 
tional media  for  instruction 
at  undergraduate  level. 

Foreign  nationals  from  coun- 
tries with  which  U.S.  has 
bilateral  technical  assistance 
agreements. 

Cubans  who  became  refugees 
after  Jan.  1,1059. 

Fellows  and  others  under- 
going training  in  librarian- 
ship  and  related  fields. 

Cuban  refugee  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  other  profes- 
sional personnel. 

Ryukyuan  nationals  selected 
by  their  government. 


Where  to  apply 


Vocational  education  students. 


Persons  referred  by  State 
employment  services. 


Vocational  students. 


Participating  Institutions 
(information.  OE's  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps). 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 


Do. 


Participating  institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 
Do. 


U.S.  embassies,  educational 
commissions,  foundations 
abroad  (information  from 
OE's  International  Ex- 
change and  Training 
Branch). 

OE's  Teacher  Exchange  Sec- 
tion, International  Exchange 
and  Training  Branch. 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemination. 

Participating  institutions 
(information,  OE's  Division 
of  Graduate  programs). 

Participating  institutions 
(information.  OE's  Division 
of  Student  Fhiancial  Aid). 

Participating  institutions 
(information  from  OE's  In- 
stitutional Support  Branch, 
Division  of  Foreign  Studies) 

Participating  institutions  .(in 
formation,  OE's  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid). 
Do. 


Participating  Institutions  (in- 
formation. OE's  Division  of 
Foreign  Studies). 

Participatini;  instilutioiis  ^a■ 
formation  (roin  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  College  Support). 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 

Do. 


Particii)ating  lenders  (Informa- 
tion, OF.'s  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid). 

Participatinu  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  College  Support). 

AID  mission  with  concurrenc* 
local  education  ministry 
(information  from  OF.'s 
International  Exchange  and 
Training  Branch). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation, OE's  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Md). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
vision  of  Library  Services 
and  Educational  Facilities); 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Training). 

Ryukyu  Island  government 
in  cooperation  with  High 
Commissioner  (information 
from  OE's  International 
Exchange  and  Training 
Branch). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  State  educa- 
tion agencies  or  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational-Technical 
Education). 

Parttcioating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Division 
of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training). 

Participating  lenders  or  schools 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Student  Financial 
Aid). 
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Type  of  assistance 

-Authorization 

Purpose 

.Vppropri- 
ation 

Who  may  apply 

Where  to  apply 

33.  Vocational  teacher  train- 
ing grants. 

S4  Adult  basic  education 
teacher  training 
grants. 

ii.  Researcher  training 
grants. 

Smith-Hughes,  George  Bar- 
den,  Vocational  Education 
Acts. 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  E3EA,  title 
IV). 

Improve  qualifications  of 
vocational  education 
teachers. 

Improve  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  adult  basic 
education  courses. 

Improve  qualifications  of 
educational  researchers. 

(') 

(») 
$6, 600. 000 

Teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion subjects. 

Teachers  and  teacher  trainers 

of  adult  basic  education 
courses. 

Present  and  prospective  re- 
searchers in  education. 

Participating  institutions  (hi- 
formation  from  State  boards 
of  vocational  education  or 
OE's  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education). 

Participating  institutions  (In- 
forimition,  OE's  Division 
of.A.dult  Education  Pro- 
grams). 

Participating  Institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Traming 
and  Dissemination). 

GROUP  IV:  FOR  RESEARCH 


1.  Comparative  education 
research. 


2.  Curriculum  research 
(general)  (arts  and 
humanities). 


3.  Curriculum  research 

(demonstration  and 
development). 

4.  Curriculum  research 

(dissemination) . 

5.  Deaf  education  research. 


6.  Educational  media  re- 
search. 


7.  Foreign  language  re- 
seskrch. 


8.  Handicapped  research 
and  demonstrations. 


9.  Library  research  and 
demonstration. 

10.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Centers. 


11.  Vocational  research. 


Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480). 


Cooperative  Research  Act 


-do.. 


.do. 


Captioned  films  for  the  deaf.. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  VII. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  VI. 


Mental  Retardation  Facill- 
ities  Act,  and  others. 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1968,  title  II-B. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  sec.  4(c). 


Use  counterpart  funds  for 
educational  research  of 
value  to  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations. 

Support  research  on  the  im- 
provement of  curriculum, 
including  arts  and  humani- 
ties at  all  levels. 

Support  research— demonstra- 
tion and  development— on 
school  curriculum  improve- 
ment. 

Support  dissemination  of  re- 
search to  improve  cur- 
riculum. 

Research  and  demonstration; 
Includes  film  production. 

Support  research  on  educa- 
tional uses  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures, 
other  media. 

Support  research  on  im- 
proved instruction  in 
modern  foreign  languages 
and  teaching  methods. 

Promote  research  and  demon- 
stration on  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Research  and  demonstrations 
on  libraries  and  Ubrary 
personnel  training. 

Support  research  on  the 
major  problems  of  educa- 
tion. 

Develop  research  and  train- 
ing, experimental  and  pilot 
programs  for  special  voca- 
tional needs. 


$500,000 
16, 085, 000 

3,000,000 

2,415,000 

450,000 

4.400,000 

3,100,000 

6,100,000 

3, 550, 000 
29,600,000 
10,000,000 


Ministries  of  education  and 
colleges  and  universities 
abroad. 

Colleges,  universities.  State 
education  agencies,  private 
or  public  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals. 

(Same  as  IV-2) 


.do. 


Colleges,  universities,  founda- 
tions, agencies,  organiza- 
tions. 

Grants:  Public  or  nonprofit 
institutions,  individuals; 
contracts:  public  agencies. 
Individuals. 

Colleges,  universities,  profes- 
sional associations,  public 
school  systems,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

State  education  agencies, 
local  school  districts,  non- 
profit private  organiza- 
tions, pubhc  groups. 

Colleges  and  universities, 
agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions. 

-    -do - 


State  education  agencies,  col- 
leges, and  universities, 
local  education  agencies. 


OE's  Division  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research 
(Arts-Humanities:  Division 
of  Laboratories  and  Re- 
search  Development). 

OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research. 


Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemination. 

Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Higher 
Education  Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 

OE's  Division  of  Laboratories 
and  Research  Develop- 
ment. 

OE's  Division  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Research. 


1  Sec  11-10. 
» See  11-13. 
>3eem-ll. 

•  See  III-35. 

•  See  11-19. 

•  See  11-12. 
'  See  11-23. 
' See  11-24. 

•  See  11-22. 
'» See  11-17. 
"  See  11-38. 
■»  See  IV-7. 
n  See  11-41. 
"  See  11-43. 
"« See  11-34. 
»  See  11-39. 


"  See  11-37. 
"  See  11-26. 
'»  See  11^2. 
»  See  11-55. 
21  See  11-53. 
«  See  11-54. 
2>  See  11-52. 

Note.— Discrimination  prohibited:  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states: 
"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance."  All 
programs  cited  herein,  like  every  other  program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  operate  in  compliance 
with  this  law. 
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The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  op  Public  Instruction, 

Madison,  January  30,  1967. 
Congressman  Melvin  Laird, 
House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Laird:  We  were  very 
encouraged  by  the  basic  philosophy  on  fed- 
eral aids  which  you  expressed  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of 
School  Boards  at  Milwaukee  last  week.  We 
at  the  state  level  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  multiplicity  of  detail  which  has 
tended  to  be  connected  with  the  federal 
grant-in-aid  program  over  the  past  several 
years.  We  are  beginning  to  see  some  evi- 
dences of  local  school  districts  which  either 
fall  or  reluctantly  make  application  for  re- 
sources which  involve  detailed  admlnlstra- 
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tlve  processes  even  though  such  districts 
could  well  use  the  financial  aids  in  their 
operation. 

On  December  8,  1966  we  were  privileged  to 
appear  before  Edith  Green's  Subcommittee 
hearing  at  Chicago  and  presented  the  infor- 
mation on  our  Position  Paper  as  of  that  date. 
A  copy  of  this  presentation  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  our 
1967-69  biennial  budget  request  to  the  leg- 
islattire.  We  have  also  proposed  a  state  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children  on  a  comprehensive  plarmlng 
basis.  We  feel  that  our  proposal  maintains 
some  of  the  guarantee  that  is  needed  and 
yet  provides  a  far  more  flexible  method  for 
administration  than  the  processes  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  any  way 


to  you  on  your  proposals  for  tax  sharing, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Archie  A.  Buchmiller, 
Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

Spring  Valley,  Wis., 

January  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Representative  in  Congress,  the  Seventh 
District,  Marshfield,  Wis. 
Dear  Honorable  Laird:  I  was  not  at  the 
School  Board's  convention  In  Milwaukee  this 
past  week,  but  I  have  been  told  by  several  of 
the  men  in  attendance  that  you  gave  some 
of  yotu'  views  on  the  Title  Programs,  and 
your  views  evidently  were  well  received. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  clear  some  of  the  intricate  maneuvers  and 
second  guessing  In  securing  acceptance  find 
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funding  for  many  of  the  school  proJ4cts 
are  now  planned.     I  am  under  the 
slon    you   addressed    yourself    to    thlii 
aspect  of  the  total  program  and 
proposed  these  funds  be  awarded  to 
on  a  sort  of  aid  basis. 

I    would    be    Interested    In    hearing 
views  on  this  If  you  care  to  share  them 
out  too  much  of  an  Intrusion  on  yovu 
Sincerely  yours, 

AlXKN  A.  Anoersok, 

Village  PTesi<iptt 

Arcadia  Public  Schools, 
Arcadia,  Wis.,  January  23,  \967. 
Ueltik  R.  Laird. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
your  address  given  to  the  Convention 
Wisconsin  Association  of  School  Boar  is.  I 
endorse  your  propossd  to  seek  legli  latlon 
which  would  result  In  a  plan  for  sparing 
federal  tax  monies  with  the  states,     j 

Such  a  plan  has  been  In  operation  lit  Wis- 
consin on  the  state  level  for  some  tlnje  and 
functions  well.  I  see  no  reason  why  It  jhould 
not  lllcewlse  perform  well  on  the  ijederal 
level. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Vernon 
W.  Thompson.  Senator  Proxmlre,  and  Sena- 
tor Nelson  to  solicit  their  support  qf  this 
proposal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  GAtrrecHj 
Superintendent  of  Sct^iols. 

Monroe  Pttblic  Schools 
Monroe,  Wis.,  January  27.  ^967. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird, 
Washington,  DC.  j 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  I  appreciated  your  ad- 
dress to  our  Milwaukee  convention  of  school 
boards  and  school  administrators.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  support  your  position  If 
It  would  help  at  all.  , 

I  work  In  a  good  stable  conservative!  fann- 
ing community.  We  received  less  th^n  the 
average  under  state  equalization  formula 
and  less  than  most  under  the  federal  proj- 
ect, Title  I.  I  recognize  that  some  federal 
aid  is  inevitable  if  the  federal  government 
continues  to  take  an  increasing  bite  ih  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  tax,  buit  why 
create  all  the  agencies  and  biireaus  aikd  ad- 
ditional Jobs.  [ 

Our  school  equalization  aid  formuls^  while 
not  perfect  Is  the  best  devised  to  date. 
State  aids  are  based  on  840,000  eq\iallzed 
valuation  per  average  dally  membership. 
The  federal  government  could  Just  Ir  crease 
the  base  to  (42,000  or  $43,000,  and  tbi>  state 
apply  the  formula  and  distribute  the  kunds. 
Impose  some  restrictions  If  you  wls^,  but 
not  to  the  point  where  a  director  of  i  ederal 
projects  is  needed.  How  can  we  ever  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  the  growing  bunlen  of 
reports  and  bureaus  which  take  more  of  our 
time  and  much  of  the  funds  allotted. 
Yoiirs  very  truly, 

D.  J.  Htjenink, 
Superintent  lent. 

University  of  Idaho 
Moscow.  Idaho,  February  2,    967. 
Representative  Laird. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Representative  Laird:  On  about 
Thursday,  September  22,  I  had  the  pilvllege 
of  watching  you  on  the  "Today"  sqow.  I 
was  very  happy  to  hear  your  suggestions  as 
to  aid  to  school  districts  that  they  i  might 
use  to  meet  their  needs.  They  cei'talnly 
would  do  a  better  job  for  the  majority  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  countiy  than 
the  types  of  federal  aid  programs  whfch  we 
have  at  present.  There  Is  only  onei  thing 
that  I  would  suggest  that  I'm  certain  you 
would  Include  In  your  thinking,  and  that  Is 
that  the  school  districts,  before  being  able 
to  qualify  for  such  aid,  should  show  that 
they  are  making  the  maximum  of  loca)  effort 


for  throughout  the  nation  today  we  have  a 
large  number  of  school  systems  who  are  not 
making  all  the  local  effort  which  they  could 
be  making. 

Thanks  for  your  continued  Interest  In  and 
support  of  public  education. 
Sincerely, 

ROBERT  H.  Shreve, 
Professor  of  Education. 


Valoers  Public  School, 
Valders,  Wis.,  January  31, 19C7. 
Representative  Melvin  Laird, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  very  personal  opinion  In 
regard  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965— Title  1. 

This  is  the  second  year  under  which  we 
are  functioning  under  the  Act.  The  first 
year  one  could  understand  the  delays  and 
the  mountains  of  paper  work  and  red  tape. 
Now,  as  we  enter  the  second  semester  of  the 
1966-67  school  year,  we  once  again  experience 
the  samj  delay.  No  materials  or  equipment 
have  been  or  may  be  ordered.  No  allocations 
have  been  made.  The  many  hours  of  plan- 
ning for  an  adequate  program  have  been 
wasted.  It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  at  this 
date,  to  even  approach  an  adequate  program. 
Materials  cannot  be  delivered  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year  and  projects  find  great 
difficulty  In  functioning  without  equipment 
and  materials. 

The  number  of  people  added  to  our  State 
Department  to  administer  the  program  was 
Intended  to  Increase  efficiency.  Such,  how- 
ever. Is  not  the  case.  This  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  expressed  by  the  twenty  school 
superintendents  at  a  formal  meeting  of 
CE.SJ^.  .SIO  comprising  Manitowoc,  She- 
boygan and  Calumet  Counties. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  federal  aids  to 
education  need  a  complete  revision  In  form 
and  kind.  Wisconsin's  program  In  shared 
aids  seem  to  be  most  efficient  with  the  least 
red  tape. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  Is  to  read 
the  Sunday  paper  and  hear  of  the  programs 
and  projects  sponsored  under  E.S.E.A. — Title 
1.  Not  a  single  project  has  received  ap- 
proval for  this  year  In  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction. 
Sincerely, 

A.  B.  Stuebbe, 

Administrator. 


Partial  Text  or  Proposals  on  Educational 
Legislation  Recommended  for  Considera- 
tion BY  the  President  and  the  Congress 
in  1967  BY  A  Legislative  Conference  of 
National  Organizations 
A  legislative  conference  of  national  or- 
ganizations, representing  the  following 
groups:  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  National  Association  of  State  Boards 
of  Education,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  School  Boards  Association, 
met  In  Washington,  DC,  on  January 
16-17,  1967.  The  Conference  considered 
a  comprehensive  agenda  of  Items  relating  to 
federal  policy  and  legislation,  developments 
In  the  administration  of  various  federally 
related  school  programs,  and  the  needs  and 
problems  reported  from  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  result  of  Its 
deliberations  the  Conference  unanimously 
makes  the  following  recommendations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

1.  timing  of  FHIERAL  AUTHORIZATIONS,  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. REGULATIONS,  ALLOCATIONS, 
PAYMENTS  AND  REPORTS 

One  Of  the  most  crucial  problems  resulting 
from  the  increased  participation  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion Is  the  Incompatibility  of  the  legislative 
year  and  the  school  year  as  It  affects  plan- 
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nlng  and  financing  of  school  programs.  Th« 
problem  results  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
federal  funds  become  available  beyond  the 
time  when  planning  for  their  use  can  be 
effective. 

We  propose  that  Congress  study  this  prob- 
lem and  recommend  a  solution  which  would 
provide  local  school  districts  with  the  in- 
formation on  available  funds  at  a  time  when 
they  can  use  it  most  effectively. 

3.    TRANSFER   OF   HEAD   START   TO    THE    OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

We  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  Head 
Start  program  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education,  re- 
teiinlng  the  elements  of  the  program  which 
emphasize  health,  social  services,  parent  edu- 
cation, and  parent  participation.  .  . 

e.    AMENDMENTS    TO    TEACHER   CORPS    LAW 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  be  continued  as  a  pilot  program  for 
a  period  of  three  (3)  years  with  an  appro- 
priation level  of  approximately : 

a.  $10  million  for  the  flsal  year  ending 
June  30. 1968; 

b.  $20  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969; 

c.  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1970. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  Act  be  amended  to : 

a.  Provide  for  the  allocation  of  fimda 
through  state  departments  of  education,  and 
for  state  approval  of  Corps  members  and 
their  training; 

b.  Provide  grant  authority  for  contracts 
with  local  school  districts  and  unlverslUea 
for  a  two-year  period  of  service; 

c.  Set  the  compensation  for  teacher-in- 
ternes at  the  prevailing  rate  for  graduate 
students  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week 
for  each  dependent; 

d.  Provide  that  Initiative  for  project  pro- 
posals shall  rest  with  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  cooperating  Institutions  of  higher 
education  with  approval  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education. . . . 

9.    GENERAL   FEDERAL    SUPPORT   OF   PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

We  recommend  federal  participation  in 
the  financing  of  public  education  through 
substantial  general  support,  with  minimum 
limitations  on  Its  use,  rather  than  through 
fragmentary  categorical  grants. . . . 

11.    MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
TRAINING   ACT 

We  recommend  that  the  administration  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
programs  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. . . . 

17.    REGIONAL    OFFICE    OF    THE    U.S.    OFFICE 
OF    EDUCATION 

We  oppose  expansion  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  recom- 
mend that  wherever  possible  educational 
functions  and  authority  be  vested  In  state 
departments  of  education. 

Appendix  No.  7 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  19,  19671 
Building  an  Issue:  GOP  Will  Fight  for  Idea 
OF    Tax-Sharing    Though    It's    Sure    to 
Lose — Now — Party     Thinks     Plan     Will 
Have  Big  Appeal  in  '68  Campaign,  Aims  foe 
"PosmvE"  Image — "Block  Grants"  for  the 
States 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller,  Staff  Reporter  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal) 
Washington. — The  most  Important  battle 
In  the  90th  Congress  may  well  be  about  new 
legislation    that    everyone    on    Capitol    Hill 
knows  can't  be  enacted  now:     The  proposal 
to  give  states  a  fixed  share  of  Federal  tax 
revenues. 

For  resurgent  Republicans  think  a  OOP 
tax-sharing  plan,  which  will  be  emphasized 
by  party  Congressional  leaders  Gerald  Ford 
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and  Everett  Dlrksen  In  tonight's  "Republi- 
can State  of  the  Union"  message,  can  be  par- 
layed Into  the  major  domestic  Issue  In  the 
1968  Presidential  campaign.  Meantime,  GOP 
leaders  believe,  stressing  the  party's  commit- 
ment to  tax-sharing  will  give  Republicans  an 
opportunity  to  project  the  positive  party 
image  they  deem  vital  to  success  In  1968, 
while  still  opposing  Great  Society  programs. 

Thus  tonight's  Republican  pledge  to  press 
for  tax-sharing,  while  doomed  to  Immediate 
legislature  failure  by  the  Administration's 
present  opposition,  will  launch  a  major  GOP 
political  offensive.  And  many  Democrats 
fear  they  are  vulnerable  to  the  attack. 
A  "piecemeal"  campaign 

While  the  Republicans  fully  recognize  that 
Democrats  can  bottle  up  any  comprehensive 
tax-sharing  scheme  In  committee,  House 
OOP  Conference  Chairman  Melvin  Laird  and 
other  party  activists  intend  to  press  a  "piece- 
meal" campaign  for  tax-sharing. 

As  various  Federal  programs  offering  grants 
to  states  for  specific  purposes  come  up  for 
a  vote.  Republicans  will  urge  that  stringent 
Federal  ground  rules — requiring  states  to  put 
up  matching  funds  among  other  things — be 
dropped  In  favor  of  no-strings  "block  grants." 

"This  would  establish  the  principle  of  tax- 
sharing,"  Mr.  Laird  says. 

The  tax-sharing  concept — first  advocated. 
Ironically,  by  former  Democratic  Presidential 
adviser  Walter  Heller — has  the  earmarks  of  a 
popular  cause.  Not  only  Is  It  widely  endorsed 
by  governors  and  mayors  of  both  parties,  but 
a  recent  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  70%  of 
the  public  favors  the  Idea  of  turning  over  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  take  to 
states  to  use  as  they  see  fit — for  education  or 
health  or  almost  anything  else;  advocates  of 
the  plan  expect  that  states  would  channel  a 
good  deal  of  the  money  to  local  governments. 

criticism  of  concept 

The  basic  tax-sharing  idea,  of  course,  is  to 
give  the  states  and  local  governments  the 
means  to  develop  their  own  programs  to  cope 
with  today's  urban-suburban  problems,  and 
thus  reduce  the  trend  to  Washington-con- 
trolled programs. 

With  this  aim  In  mind.  Republican  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York,  along  with  six 
other  GOP  Senators,  yesterday  introduced  a 
broad  revenue-sharing  proposal  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  calls  for  turning  over  to  the  states 
1%  of  total  Income  subject  to  Federal  tax 
the  first  year,  l'/2%  the  second  year  and  2% 
annually  thereafter.  Of  these  amounts  85% 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  the  rest  on  the  basis  of  lower  per- 
capita  Incomes  In  certain  states.  There 
would  be  a  minimum  of  Federal  controls  on 
the  spending  of  these  funds  by  state  and  lo- 
cal governments. 

The  whole  idea  of  sharing  has  evoked 
strong  opposition  from  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racies threatened  with  loss  of  their  fund- 
allocating  power  and  from  liberals  who  argue 
that  the  states  cannot  be  trusted  to  use 
new  revenues  wisely  when  they  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  money.  These 
reasons,  plus  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  account  for  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent opposition  to  tax  sharing. 

Yet  considering  the  concept's  broad  appeal, 
many  Democrats  believe  it  would  be  risky 
Indeed  to  forfeit  the  idea  to  the  Republicans. 
Anticipating  the  Republican  tax-sharing 
campaign,  they  are  filling  the  air  with  coun- 
terproposals aimed  at  putting  the  Issue  on 
Ice  until  after  the  1968  elections. 

Democratic  Sens.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine 
and  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  for  in- 
stance, are  urging  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al commission  to  study  tax-sharing  and 
report  Its  findings  to  Congress  In  1969. 
That's  the  sensible  course.  Sen.  Nelson  ar- 
gues, because  much  time  Is  needed  to  work 
out  complex  details.  Talk  of  starting  tax- 
sharing  while  the  Vietnam  war  strains  the 
Federal  budget  Is  mere  "political  window- 


dressing"  that  could  result  in  reckless  ac- 
tion, he  charges. 

Actually,  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
giving  hard  study  to  the  Idea  of  loosening 
Federal  strings  on  some  grant  programs  and 
it  may  attempt  to  deflate  GOP  criticism  by 
recommending  some  block  grants  on  Its  ini- 
tiative. But  Administration  officials  say  they 
must  move  slowly  toward  the  block  grant 
concept  because  fast  changes  might  disrupt 
present  programs. 

supplanting  spending  programs 
But  Republicans  vow  they  will  not  be  put 
off  so  easily.  Politically  they  see  tax-sharing 
as  the  Ideal  "positive"  counterweight  to  the 
attention  that  will  be  focused  on  their 
budgetcutting  talk,  which  risks  getting  the 
party  pinned  with  a  negative  label.  More- 
over, it  is  one  of  the  few  Issues  on  which  all 
GOP  factions  can  unite;  at  least  as  to  basic 
theory. 

Republicans  insist  that  it  isn't  Inconsistent 
to  talk  about  domestic  budget  cuts,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  pressing  for  their  tax-sharing 
plan  on  the  other.  Nor  do  the  budget  de- 
mands of  Vietnam  preclude  a  stfirt  on  tax- 
sharing,  they  argue.  The  key  to  this  argu- 
ment Is  that  GOP  Congressional  leaders  ad- 
vocate tax-sharing  basically  as  a  way  to  sup- 
plant present  Federal  spending  programs 
rather  than  as  a  way  to  channel  big  new 
sums  into  the  states. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  Republicans 
differ  fundamentally  from  those  Democrats 
who  also  favor  the  idea.  The  Democrats  look 
on  it  as  a  way  to  add  substantially  to  present 
Federal  aid  to  states,  and  that  is  why  Demo- 
cratic tax-sharing  enthusiasts  in  Congress 
see  little  chance  of  swinging  the  Administra- 
tion to  their  side  at  this  time  of  budget 
strain. 

In  Republican  minds,  the  tax-sharing  cam- 
paign has  a  short-range  tactical  Importance 
to  the  party  of  equal  significance  to  the  long- 
range  strategy  of  turning  it  Into  a  major 
issue  in  1968.  GOP  leaders  reason  that  ar- 
guing for  block  grants  as  an  Immediate  sub- 
stitute for  traditional  grant-in-aid  programs 
will  allow  them  to  oppose  many  Administra- 
tion bills  In  a  "positive"  way.  "At  last  we 
have  a  chance  not  to  be  in  a  purely  negative 
position,"  says  a  House  Republican  strategist 
"We  can  make  motions  to  recommit  (defeat) 
Administration  bills  with  instructions  to 
substitute  block  grants  as  the  better  way 
to  do  the  Job." 

The  exact  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
the  Republicans  will  try  to  transform  into 
block  grant  programs  haven't  been  selected 
yet.  But  party  leaders  say  attempts  will  be 
made  when  some  of  the  more  than  100  grant 
program.-;  currently  offered  by  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  come  up 
for  renewal  in  this  Congressional  session. 
Another  prime  target  probably  will  be  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  proposal  for  Federal 
grants  to  help  state  and  local  police  depart- 
ments. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  which  sets  for- 
mulas typical  In  present  grant  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  90%  of  the 
cost  of  developing  state  and  local  plans  to 
combat  crime,  60%  of  the  cost  of  training 
new  police  tactical  units  and  providing  mod- 
ern crime-detection  equipment,  and  50%  of 
the  cost  of  crime  laboratories  and  special 
police  training  academies. 

"Why  saddle  states  and  cities  with  all  these 
inflexible  formulas?"  argues  one  House  Re- 
publican. "It  would  be  better  to  Just  give 
them  money  without  strings  to  fight  crime 
and  let  them  use  it  as  it  best  suits  their 
local  needs." 

Whether  Republicans,  still  in  the  minority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  will  win  their 
battles  for  block  grants  this  year  or  next  is 
highly  doubtful.  Already,  some  Democrats 
are  striking  at  the  GOP  theory  that  savings 
resulting  from  elimination  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative  cosU   might   allow  immediate   re- 


ductions, or  at  least  prevent  a  total  Increase, 
in  Federal  funds  channeled  to  states. 

"What  they're  really  talking  about  is  cut- 
ting these  programs."  charges  House  Demo- 
cratic Whip  Hale  Boggs. 

Even  If  House  Republicans  mustered 
enough  votes  to  pass  new  block  grant  pro- 
grams, there's  only  a  remote  chance  of  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate,  where  Democrats  still 
hold  almost  a  two-to-one  majority.  Also, 
though  Senate  Minority  Leader  Dlrksen  pays 
lip  service  to  the  tax-sharing  plan  of  fel- 
low-Republicans, his  private  opinion  is  less 
than  enthusiastic.  "He  feels  they  haven't 
thought  it  through,"  says  one  close  Dlrksen 
associate. 

But  the  GOP  enthusiasts  actually  care 
little  if  they  win  the  immediate  legUlatlve 
fights.  Their  prime  objective  is  to  build  up 
tax  sharing  as  a  "positive  Republican  alterna- 
tive" and  keep  the  issue  alive  in  those  terms 
so  it  can  be  exploited  by  the  party's  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

"If  we  can  get  a  real  clash  going  in  Con- 
gress," declares  a  GOP  strategist,  "we  will 
be  ready  In  1968  for  a  basic  confrontation 
with  Johnson  over  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
commonly  recognized  problems." 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
published  casualty  figures  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam  show  that  nearly  9,000  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  in  combat,  almost 
42,000  wounded,  and  503  are  missing  in 
action. 

With  at  least  $2  billion  being  expended 
each  month,  the  costs  of  this  grisly  war. 
In  terms  of  lives  and  money,  is  over- 
whelming and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

As  a  cold,  irrefutable,  and  tragic  fact, 
vital  areas  of  North  Vietnam  have  for 
all  practical  purposes  been  designated 
sanctuaries  by  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. 

Just  as  U.S.  military  forces  were  denied 
the  opportunity  for  victory  in  the  Korean 
war  when  President  Truman  prohibited 
bombing  of  the  Communist  troop  mar- 
shaling and  supply  areas  north  of  the 
Yalu  River,  so  President  Johnson  has 
diabolically  shackled  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

Some  35,000  Americans  died  in  combat 
In  Korea,  another  130,000  were  woimded, 
and  hundreds  missing.  Some  are  still 
missing. 

In  Vietnam  today,  as  In  Korea  a  few 
years  ago,  thousands  of  Americans  might 
have  been  saved  from  being  killed  or 
maimed  had  our  troops  been  free  to  fight 
an  effective  war,  even  though  limited  to 
conventional  weapons  and  tactics. 

It  is  time  the  citizens  of  this  country 
were  made  to  understand  that  they  and 
their  fighting  men  have  been  made  the 
victims  of  a  betrayal  to  international 
politics  and  intrigue. 

Long  have  citizens  known  that  through 
the  North  Vietnam  seaport  of  Haiphong 
have  poured  millions  of  tons  of  supplies 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists; 
that  American  pilots  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  destroying  that  source  of 
supply.  Long  have  our  citizens  known 
that  American  pilots  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  bombing  Hanoi,  capital  of 
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North  Vietnam  and  nerve  center 
Communist  war  effort. 

But  what  most  citizens  do  noC  know 
is  that  our  aviators  are  prohibited  from 
bombing  steel,  cement,  and  poweijplants 
in  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  Comeiunlst 
military  installations  that  may  be  xvlthin 
a  specific  radius  of  these  plants  and 
cities. 

American  pilots  are  also  handcuffed 
and  prohibited  from  attackingj  North 
Vietnam's  airfields  from  which  Husslan 
MIGs  take  the  air  to  do  battlft  with 
Americans.  Nor  can  our  pilots  destroy 
the  dams  holding  back  the  waters,  which. 
If  unleashed,  would  flood  wide  a?eas  of 
North  Vietnam's  food  production^ 

Equally  as  incredible  Is  the  fa^t  that 
warships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  arte  pro- 
hibited from  firing  on  land  targets  in 
North  Vietnam.  As  strange  as  wadHarry 
Truman's  conduct  of  the  war  in  Korea, 
the  no-win  tactics  of  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
Vietnam  are  incredibly  weird. 

Last  October  1966,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  published  excerpts  from  a)  letter 


written  by  Navy  Lt.  Norde  Wilson 


colleague,    the    Honorable    William    E. 


MiNSHALL,  of  Ohio.    It  is  entitled 


to  our 


'Com- 


bat Pilot's  Plea:  'Give  Us  Half  a  Chance 
To  Win.'  "  Thereafter  follows  this^ intro- 
ductory note: 

Prom  a  naval  aviator  comes  a  scatrilng  In- 
dictment of  the  way  the  UJ3.  Is  wag  ng  the 
air  war  In  Viet  Nam.  He  charges  there  are 
bomb  shortages,  useless  sacrifice  of  lives,  a 
pattern  of  deception  by  American  (i£Sclals 

remarks 

letter 

was 

le  ex- 


wlio 


ere'  fs 


deflnltely 

enough 

who 

c^rjrlng 

len  on 

of  the 

being 

De- 

contradldtlon  to 


Ihe 


I  submit  for  printing  with  my 
at  this  point  the  excerpts  from  the 
written  by  Lt.  Norde  Wilson, 
on  duty  in  Vietnam  at  the  time 
pressed  these  views: 

I  was  In  the  war  zone,  and  there 
was  a  bomb  shortage.    Morale  was  low 
among  the  aviators  and  loading 
had  to  send  a  plane  off  the  catapult 
only  one  sixth  of  Its  capacity,  and 
top  of  that  we  had  to  read  each  day 
deceptions,  denials  and  prevarications 
handed  to  the  American  people  by 
fense  Department,  In  direct 
the  true  situation. 

Many  times  we  were  launched  on  a 
mission    with    only    four    small, 
bombs,  when  the  F-4B,  the  Navy's 
of   the   Phantom,   could   carry   24   oi 
bombs.     This  was  done  for  a  higher 
count.     Many  missions  were  launched 
the  darkness  of  night  over  that 
able  territory  [Laos)  that,  until 
had  denied  that  we  were  bombing 
Instructed  to  use  flares  to  spot  targetk 
prebriefed,  or  to  bomb  convoys  whosi! 
lights  we  might  spot. 

These  missions  were  flatly  lneffectl)i' 
for  the  risk  Involved  in  dive-bombing 
Into   mountainous    and    unfamiliar 
should   never   have   been   flown 
mission  coet   us  the  lives  of  our  b< 
skipper  and  his  radar  officer  In 
1965.  as  they  crashed  Into  a 
pulling  out  of  a  dive.    But  it  cotmted 
other  sortie.     Both  of  these  men 
fesslonals  doing  their  Job  to  the  best 
abilities,  but  they  would  much  rather 
lost  their  lives  pulling  off  a  bomb 
Phuc  Yen  Airfield  or  the  docks  at 
or  the  oil  dumps  In  Hanoi. 

All  of  the  above  targets  are  worth 
of  lives  and  equipment.    These  are  s 
targets  that,  if  hit.  could  save  the 
many  of  our  men  In  Vietnam 
read    dally    of    Washington's    concer^ 
making   enemies   of    the   North 
populace — and  world  opinion.    There 
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voiced  concern  of  the  number  of  American 
lives  being  lost  unnecessarily  becaiise  of  the 
indecisions  and  restraints  being  placed  upon 
them,  while  the  enemy  continues  at  full 
force,  killing  In  any  way  possible,  without 
concern  of  world  opinion. 

Plane  parts  and  supplies  of  a  critical  natiire 
were  unobtainable  for  unreasonably  long 
periods.  Whether  or  not  this  can  be  attrib- 
utable to  poor  logistics  is  debatable.  .  .  . 

These  snake-eye  fins  [on  a  certain  kind  of 
bomb)  are  an  expensive  fln  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  have  proved  unusable  over 
North  Vietnam  due  to  the  unfavorable 
casualty  statistics  Involved  In  low-level  de- 
livery. Yet  these  continue  to  arrive  by  the 
shipload,  and  are  fitted  to  bombs,  carried 
to  targets,  dropped  from  dive-bomb  profiles, 
and  wasted  when  the  much  less-expensive  fln 
could  have  done  the  Job  Just  as  well.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  these  men.  Including  myself,  go 
Into  the  combat  area  willfully,  aggressively 
and  with  a  fine  patriotic  attitude,  only  to  be 
stlfied  In  his  desires  to  finally  be  able  to 
deliver  a  sound  blow  at  Communism  for  his 
country. 

This  Includes  endless  briefings  on  don'ta: 
restrictions  handed  down  from  Washington, 
not  in  the  interest  of  making  our  already- 
difficult  Job  easier,  but  seemingly  more  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  their 
own  favorable  Image,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Days  and  months  of  anticipation 
of.  "Surely  they  are  going  to  turn  us  loose 
soon  and  let  us  win  this  thing,"  only  to  lapse 
into  a  quasi-state  of  apathy  and  the  attitude 
of.  "Oh  well,  a  few  more  weeks  and  we  will 
be  home  and  can  forget  this  fiasco." 

Even  our  military  leaders  are  developing 
this  attitude  of,  "Play  it  safe;  this  target 
isn't  worth  any  one  of  our  lives  or  planes. 
If  Washington  Is  going  to  drag  this  thing  out, 
we  may  as  well  plan  to  stay  alive  until  they 
give  us  something  worth  shooting  at."  I 
have  heard  these  general  words  remarked  a 
number  of  times  by  flight  leaders  of  the  0-4 
and  0-5  level  [lieutenant  commanders  and 
commanders  I .  These  are  all  dedicated  men 
who  are  humiliated  and  weary  of  bombing 
foot  bridges,  haystacks  and  mythical  VC 
[Viet  Cong]  concentrations.  I  recall  one 
mission  of  three  aircraft  on  which  we  were 
directed  to  make  three  passes  each,  to  de- 
stroy two  small  water  wheels  on  a  stream  In 
the  middle  of  nowhere.  Ten  million  dollars 
in  equipment  and  six  highly  skilled  aviators 
being  utilized  for  a  valueless  target  of  this 
nature!  As  an  example,  this  statistic  might 
be  reported  in  the  States  as  one  Irrigation 
plant  destroyed.  .  . 

When  a  man  Is  kept  at  sea  for  nine 
months,  often  for  periods  of  30,  45  and  60  days 
without  an  In-port  call,  he  feels  that  it  is 
unnecess.iry  for  the  little  effect  he  Is  having 
on  the  enemy.  This  man  would  much 
rather  carry  devastation  to  the  enemy,  end 
the  conflict,  and  return  home  to  his  family 
r.nd  friends.  He  Is  not  Interested  in  being 
utilized  for  setting  records  of  on-statlon 
time,  number  of  sorties,  and  continuous 
hours  of  operation  merely  to  Improve  the 
image  of  his  commanders.  .  .  . 

All  of  these  men  are  intelligent  and  highly 
dedicated  individuals  who  want  more  than 
anything  to  serve  their  country  and  defeat 
the  Communists.  I  know  from  my  own  feel- 
ings that  they  are  extremely  patriotic.  They 
are.  on  the  other  hand,  growing  tired  of  this 
war  that  Washington  will  not  admit;  tired 
of  having  the  war  run  by  uninformed  poten- 
tial voters  who  want  a  quiet  war,  one  that 
win  not  make  hardships  for  them  at  home. 
Your  true  patriots  are  there  trying  to  flght 
a  war.  There  Is  no  other  name  for  It,  and 
the  men  fighting  there  want  to  be  given  half 
a  chance  to  win. 

The  enemy  in  Hanoi  capitalizes  on  our 
weak  wills  In  Washington.  We  give  them 
concessions  that  kill  our  soldiers.  These  men 
in  Vietnam  know  what  the  situation  is  there. 
In  its  present  state,  they  can  take  only  so 


much  of  the  blundering.  .  .  .  The  politics 
of  it  all  has  made  them  sick,  and  the  serv- 
ices are  facing  a  critical  shortage  for  good 
men.    It  will  get  worse! 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  last  Sunday  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  retired  chief  of  the  U.s! 
Air  Force,  called  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  North  Vietnam's  warmak- 
ing  potential. 

"The  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  to  win  it,"  said  LeMay,  adding  that 
the  United  States  must  "destroy  the  abil- 
ity of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  war 
and  then,  if  necessary,  their  entire  pro- 
ductive capacity." 

The  highly  respected  General,  former 
boss  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  as- 
serted the  United  States  must  be  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  continue  bombing  until 
"every  work  of  man  in  North  Vietnam 
is  destroyed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly  beyond  be- 
lief that  President  Johnson  or  any  other 
oflBcial  of  this  Government  would  permit, 
much  less  order  the  creation  of  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  in  North  Vietnam. 
That  is  exactly  what  he  has  done  in  pro- 
hibiting our  pilots  from  bombing  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  vital  areas,  and  prohibiting 
our  naval  forces  from  shelling  mainland 
targets.  What  manner  of  war  is  this 
when  a  specialty  of  those  now  conducting 
our  foreign  relations  is  the  extension  of 
privileged  sanctuaries  to  our  enemies; 
when  they  refuse  to  halt  the  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  which  carries  Soviet  arms 
and  ammunition  to  our  enemies;  when 
they  refuse  to  save  American  lives  by 
destroying  the  North  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy and  the  support  it  gives  to  the  mak- 
ing of  war? 

The  excuse  for  the  privileged  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  Korean  war  and  now  in 
North  Vietnam,  has  been  the  alleged 
danger  of  "escalation"  of  those  wars. 
The  failure  to  win  anything  but  an  im- 
easy,  uncertain  military  truce  in  Korea 
led  directly  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Without  massive  help  from  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  arsenal  of  Soviet  Russia, 
the  North  Koreans  could  not  have  waged 
war.  The  same  is  true  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Implicit  in  our  massive  buildup 
in  Vietnam  and  contiguous  areas  has 
been  "escalation,"  yet  strangely  after 
months  of  sanguinary  warfare  neither 
Soviet  Russia  nor  Red  China  has  felt 
enough  provocation  to  oppose  with  their 
land  forces  our  deployment  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by 
draining  the  blood  of  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  pocketbooks  of  Americans 
in  this  country  they  are  accomplishing 
the  results  they  seek.  These  vultures 
live  for  the  day  when  they  can  pick  the 
bones  of  a  prostrate  United  States. 

The  first  concern  of  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  this 
war  should  be  the  winning  of  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  that  time- 
table does  not  permit  of  a  single  sanc- 
tuary in  North  Vietnam  that  makes  a 
contribution  to  prolonging  the  fighting. 

Meanwhile,  President  Johnson  and  the 
State  Department  would  be  well  advised 
to  abandon  immediately  the  drive  for 
the  establishment  of  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries in  this  country  in  the  form  of 
Russian  consulates.    The  specious  argu- 
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ment  is  made  in  behalf  of  ratification 
of  the  pending  consular  treaty  that  it 
will  give  us  "windows"  in  Russia  through 
which  we  can  look  out  upon  the  head- 
quarters of  communism;  that  it  will 
somehow  provide  protection  for  the  12,- 
000  to  15,000  Americans  who  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year.  The  proposed 
treaty  does  not  even  guarsmtee  a  trial, 
much  less  a  fair  trial,  for  an  American 
tourist  who  finds  trouble  in  Russia. 

Yet,  under  the  excuse  that  any  consu- 
lar personnel  we  send  into  Russia  must 
have  immunity  we  propose  to  grant 
Soviet  personnel  in  the  consulates  in  this 
country  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

And  this  consular  treaty  is  proposed 
while  Soviet  ammunition,  fired  from  al- 
most all  types  of  Russian-made  guns,  is 
killing  and  maiming  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. Commonsense  and  loyalty  to  our 
fighting  forces,  if  nothing  else,  should 
dictate  out-of-hand  rejection  of  this 
dangerous  treaty  at  this  time. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  printing  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  February  12,  1967,  is- 
sue of  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Daily  Courier : 
Consular  Treaty  Is  Dangerous 

Back  in  1964  the  administration  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  which  provided 
unusual  immunities  for  the  staffs  of  newly- 
established  consulates. 

Under  existing  treaties  and  practices,  only 
the  top  diplomatic  officials  are  granted  com- 
plete Immunity  from  prosecution  for  a  crime 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  stationed. 
The  officials  of  a  consulate  are  sometimes 
given  immunity  from  prosecution  for  misde- 
meanors, such  as  traffic  tickets,  but  they 
have  not  been  exempt  from  prosecution  for 
felonies. 

The  new  treaty,  however,  would  grant  full 
diplomatic  immunity  not  only  to  the  chief 
officials  of  a  newly-established  consulate  but 
Eilso  to  all  employees.  Thus  a  Russian  con- 
sulate could  employ  an  American  Com- 
munist as  a  cook  and  he  would  be  exempt 
from  all  prosecution  under  American  law. 
The  tfnlted  States,  however,  would  have  the 
authority  to  expel  as  "persona  non  grata" 
any  Russian  citizen. 

Moreover,  experience  has  indicated  that  a 
percentage  of  all  Russians  entering  this 
country  on  diplomatic  passports  are  official 
espionage  agents  and  this  requires  surveil- 
lance of  their  activities.  The  greater  the 
number  of  such  people  permitted  In  the 
country  the  greater  the  cost  of  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  greater  the  chance  that  essen- 
tial defense  information  will  be  leaked  to  the 
Soviet  government. 

This  has  prevented  submission  of  the  new 
treaty  to  the  Senate  which  would  In  the  past 
have  rejected  It.  But  the  administration 
considers  the  treaty  Important  and  has  con- 
vinced some  senators  that  the  dangers  cited 
above  are  not  great.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
also  contains  some  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tourists  which  would  be  important 
If  the  Russians  obey  them. 

There  may  be  something  In  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  is  an  open  society 
with  few  secrets  and  that  this  country  would 
gain  more  than  it  losses  by  being  able  to 
open  new  consulates  in  Russia  with  a  staff 
having  the  immunities  described. 

But  we  know  of  no  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  abandoned  the  propagation  of 
Communism  throughout  the  world  as  a  ma- 
jor goal.  They  will  use  any  new  Instrument 
put  In  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  President  Joiinson's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  suspect  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.    They 


want  assurance  now  of  an  early  end  to 
this  gory,  merciless  fighting.  They  can- 
not understand  why  the  military  might 
of  this  Nation  is  bogged  down  in  swamps 
and  jungles  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores. 

They  will  not  tolerate  the  creation  out 
of  fear  of  sanctuaries  from  which  our 
enemies  deliver  their  lethal  cargoes  to 
decimate  the  ranks  of  American  fighting 
men. 

They  are  tired  of  being  hoodwinked  by 
such  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  others  who  glibly  pro- 
vide all  manner  of  excuses  and  alibis  for 
failure  to  destroy  in  North  Vietnam  the 
ability  to  make  war. 

And  President  Johnson  should  have 
heard  thr  clear  message  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  fall  that  they  want  no 
interminable  war  in  Asia.  They  want 
this  war  won  now  and  then  they  insist 
that  we  get  out  of  Asia.  Nor  do  they 
want  the  stage  set  for  another  war  on  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
taking  up  the  most  diflBcult  but  vital  duty 
of  giving  a  warning  to  the  American  peo- 
ple not  only  relative  to  the  matter  of 
international  treaties  but  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  I  think  the  gentleman 
well  realizes  that  in  the  past  America  has 
relied  upon  its  professional  military  peo- 
ple to  issue  just  such  warnings  on  mili- 
tary matters  and  particularly  on  those 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  an  armed  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  over  a  half  a 
decade  ago,  commenced  ills  duties  as  cus- 
todian of  the  Pentagon,  there  has  been  an 
increased  muzzling  of  the  military,  to  the 
extent  that  today  men  in  uniform — un- 
less they  want  to  resign^annot  ex- 
press a  warning  wath  reference  to  policies 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  to  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
this  body,  to  try  to  take  up  this  slack. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  a  point  which  has  not  been 
noticed  Is  that  not  only  have  the  tradi- 
tionally public  servants  been  muzzled,  but 
they  have  been  stricken  with  anonsonity. 
No  longer  do  we  have  a  Patton  or  an 
Eisenhower  or  a  MacArthur,  known  to 
the  public,  in  charge  of  any  important 
military  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  999  out  of  1,000  people 
cannot  even  tell  us  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces,  let  alone  the  names  of  the  other 
Joint  Chiefs  who  serve  with  him. 

This  type  of  politics,  this  kind  of  sup- 
pression of  the  facts  has  indeed  been  ir- 
responsible and  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  actions  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  survival  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration have  deceived  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  advice  and  wisdom  of  its  best  citizens, 
whether  they  sei've  in  uniform  or  whether 
they  happen  to  agree  with  the  some- 


what odd  and  often  questionable  policies 
of  the  top  echelon  of  the  military  leaders 
of  our  country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  time  these  muzzles  be  laid  aside  and 
that  these  people  be  allowed  to  speak. 

F*urther,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  time  the  American  people  be 
permitted  to  hear  about  various  opera- 
tions now  being  conducted  in  Vietnam, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  hear 
from  personages  such  as  General  West- 
moreland, the  commander  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  overall  operations 
of  all  militai-y  forces  in  Vietnam  cannot 
speak,  and  neither  can  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  speak  freely. 
No  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  of  America  can  speak  without 
fear  of  penalty  in  behalf  of  the  situations 
which  vitally  affect  the  national  survival 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer]  and  I  well  know,  some  of  these 
active  duty  admirals  and  generals  have 
spoken  up  in  the  past.  Invariably,  if 
they  served  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  they  were  "cashiered"  or  forced 
to  resign  under  pressure.  If  they  served 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  they 
were  made  to  "walk  the  plank." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer].  It  is 
long  past  time  when  the  fighting  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  should  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  military  leaders,  to  those  we 
have  trained  to  lead  us  in  our  military 
operations  in  time  of  war. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 
HOAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  the  18 -Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  reconvenes  in  Geneva  under 
instructions  of  a  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  quickly  to  negotiate  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

President  Johnson  has  described  the 
achievement  of  such  a  treaty  as  a  matter 
of  highest  priority.  According  to  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy,  without  it  the  ex- 
istence of  mankind  beyond  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  in  grave  doubt.  A  parade  of  ad- 
ministration Cabinet  oflQcials,  including 
Dean  Rusk  and  Robert  McNamara,  have 
spoken  of  a  vast  need  for  the  proposed 
treaty.  Only  last  week  even  a  peaceful 
imderground  nuclear  experiment,  Cab- 
riolet, was  canceled  on  the  excuse  It 
might  interfere  with  negotiations.  Over 
$2.5  million  had  been  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  Cabriolet.  To  hear  all  these 
people  talk  one  would  think  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us 
hinges  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

This  is  an  outrageous  hoax. 

Five  countries  now  possess  nuclear 
weapons:  the  United  States  of  America, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Red  China.  The  latter  two  will  boycott 
the  treaty  anyway.  They  are  the  nuclear 
bad  guys  in  today's  scenario  of  interna- 
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tlonal  affairs.  They  will  refuse  to  s 
pledge  to  refrain  from  giving  niiclear 
weapons  to  nonnuclear  countries.  The 
treaty  will  be  useless  as  to  them  '  The 
other  three  nuclear  powers  evidence  no 
intention  of  establishing  giveaway jbomb 
policies  in  any  event.  The  treaty  yill  be 
useless  as  to  them.  , 

As  to  some  100  or  more  nonnticlear 
countries  who  might  pledge  not  to  go 
nuclear  on  their  own.  all  but  a  handful 
have  no  scientific  capability  or  indi  istrial 
resources  to  do  so  anyway.  The  ;reaty 
will  be  useless  as  to  them.  Promisps  not 
to  go  nuclear  by  Upper  Volta.  Honduras, 
Malaysia,  and  around  97  more  cot  ntries 
like  them  are  laughable  exercises  in 
"give-up-nothingmanship."  Then  there 
are  about  18  nonnuclear  coi  ntries 
who  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  go  nuclear 
on  their  own.  Most  of  these  have  no 
reason  for  or  intention  of  doing  s(i  any- 
way. The  treaty  will  be  useless  as  to 
them.  The  remaining  four  or  five  which 
do  have  reason  to  do  so  cannot  risason- 
ably  be  expected  to  refrain  from  it  on 
the  basis  of  useless  promises  from  dthers. 
The  treaty  will  be  useless  as  to  th«  m. 

In  short,  all  this  nonprolife  ration 
treaty  tear  jerking  and  hand  wringing 
is  an  outrageously  contrived  hoax  bver  a 
lot  of  useless  nothing.  It  is  a  gigantic 
balloon  full  of  political  hot  air.  If  the 
Johnson  administration  seriously  r  ;gards 
the  treaty  as  a  genuine  peace  mjve  or 
pays  a  nickel  more  for  it  than  thf  price 
of  the  paper  it  is  written  on,  it  deserves 
a  booby  prize,  not  a  peace  prize. 


as  an  additional  $50  million  in  matching 
funds. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  act  now  to 
preserve  as  many  redwood  trees  as  pos- 
sible while  there  is  still  time.  These 
magnificent  trees  are  part  of  the  herit- 
age of  all  Americans  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  are  still  standing  in  their 
proud  glory  for  our  cliildren  and  for 
our  children's  children.  The  redwood 
forests  are  unique  and  irreplaceable,  and 
to  delay  action  any  longer  will  mean  a 
continuing  reduction  in  their  size  and 
grandeur. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  that  this 
bill  proposes  would  include  some  18  miles 
of  coastland,  11  miles  of  usable  beach, 
and  12  miles  of  river  frontage — as  well 
as  a  mere  fraction  more  of  the  200,000 
acres  of  redwood  trees  that  are  up  to 
2,200  years  old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Interior  Committee  will  hold  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  the  House  will 
give  this  legislation  early  consideration. 


REREFERRAL  OF  EXECUTI^^ 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conynittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  executive 
communication  No.  353  and  that  it  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 
emment  Operations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1$  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen^eman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  A  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ger^leman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  lextend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  flECORD 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Xs  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.  J 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  a>eaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  tc(  create 
a  Redwood  National  Park,  containing 
some  90,000  acres  of  land,  in  tWs  State 
of  California.  This  is  the  same  l^ill  that 
was  Introduced  earlier  this  year  j  and  in 
the  89th  Congress  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Interior  dDmmiit- 
tee,  John  Saylor. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  national 
park  near  Redwood  Creek  and  it  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  up  ,to  $100 
million  by  the  United  States  for  icquisi- 
tlon  and  improvement  of  the  lane  tis  well 


REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  REIMBURSE- 
MENT TO  THE  STATES 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  reimburse 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions for  real  property  taxes  not  collected 
on  real  property  owned  by  a  foreign 
goverrunent  and  therefore  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Many  mimicipalities,  especially  those 
surrounding  New  York  City,  are  the 
proud  hosts  of  a  number  of  diplomats 
representing  their  governments  at  the 
United  Nations.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, these  cities  are  forced  to  assume 
the  burden  for  unpaid  taxes  that  right- 
fully should  be  shared  by  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  for 
example,  the  city  of  New  Rochelle  has 
property  occupied  by  the  ambassadors  of 
four  foreign  goverrunents  accredited  to 
the  UJJ.  which  has  an  assessed  value 
of  approximately  $300,000,  resulting  in 
unpaid  taxes  of  about  $150,000.  With 
tightened  municipal  budgets  and  rising 
tax  rates,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
entire  country  should  share  the  in- 
creased tax  burden  placed  on  the  resi- 
dents of  these  affected  cities. 


PROHTBITTNG  ARBITRARY  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  AGE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reto]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that  would 
prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  account  of  age. 

This  bill,  which  amends  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  would  prohibit  employers 
with  more  than  50  employees,  employ- 
ment agencies  and  placement  services, 
and  labor  organizations  from  discrimi- 
nating against  persons  age  45  or  older 
"when  such  an  age  distinction  is  not  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  that  particular  business  or  enter- 
prise." 

The  intent  of  this  legislation,  as  intro- 
duced initially  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  Is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  H.R.  3651.  Both  bills  bar 
age  discrimination  against  those  over  45 ; 
they  both  allow  an  exemption  for  cases 
Involving  a  "bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification" ;  they  both  provide  for  concilia- 
tion, and,  if  necessary,  enforcement  by 
court  order. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  two 
measures  which,  I  believe.  Indicate  cer- 
tain weaknesses  in  the  administration 
bUl  that  are  to  some  extent  corrected 
in  the  bill  developed  by  Senator  Javits. 
First,  our  bill  places  responsibility  for 
enforcement  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  administration  bill  specifies  only  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
already  has  the  staff  and  expertise  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  legislation.  In  fact, 
this  Division  presently  supervises  the  age 
provisions  concerning  child  labor. 

Second,  while  the  administration  bill 
provides  for  an  administrative  hearing 
followed  by  enforcement  in  the  courts, 
if  necessary,  our  bill  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  move  directly  to  the  U.S. 
district  courts,  following  such  informal 
conciliation  procedures  as  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  employ.  This  is  the  system 
presently  in  use  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  has  worked  well. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  only  civil 
remedies,  in  contrast  to  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  also  makes  provision  for 
criminal  penalties.  Criminal  sanctions 
would  require  a  higher  burden  of  proof 
and  give  rise  to  the  possibility  of  wit- 
nesses in  age  discrimination  cases  refus- 
ing to  testify  under  fifth  amendment 
privileges.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
desired  objectives  can  be  achieved  with- 
out this  added  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  over  45  com- 
prise some  27  percent  of  the  unemployed. 
Their  talents  and  experience  can  be  put 
to  productive  use  in  our  communities. 
Those  willing  to  work  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  of  potential  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  their  age.  I  am 
hopeful  that  legislation  to  bar  such  dis- 
crimination will  be  enacted  this  year  on 
a  Federal  level,  to  supplement  and  shore 
up  the  20  State  laws  now  banning  dis- 
crimination because  of  age,  but  ham- 
pered because  of  lack  of  funds  and  staff. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  two  somewhat 
different  approaches  to  the  same  prob- 
lem will  lead  to  bipartisan  discussion 
on  a  high  level  that  will  result  in  mean- 
ingful, significant  legislation. 
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INTERGOVERIW^IENTAL   COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  whose  purposes  are  best 
conveyed  by  Its  citation — the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1967. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  inter- 
governmental relations  by  Improving  co- 
operation and  the  coordination  of  fed- 
erally aided  activities  among  the  levels 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal. It  is  intended  to  help  our  federal 
system  more  effectively  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  and  dynamic  American 
society. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  the  Intro- 
duction of  bills  for  this  important  pur- 
pose by  five  distinguished  colleagues: 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Dwyer]  ,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell],  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Machen],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine.  Senator  Muskie, 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors. 

This  bill  seeks  to  harmonize  the  many 
independently  administered  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  their  more  effec- 
tive and  coordinated  implementation  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  where  these 
programs  are  actually  translated  Into 
projects  and  services  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people.  While  dealing  principally 
with  improving  the  use  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
directed  to  other  intergovernmental 
problems  as  well. 

The  grant-in-aid  has  over  the  years 
proved  a  valuable  Instrument  for  forging 
cooperative  effort  among  the  levels  of 
government  in  solving  common  problems 
of  national  concern.  As  a  cooperative 
device,  the  grant  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  vitality  of  our  federal  system. 
Without  the  grant  device,  the  pressure 
for  public  services  might  well  have  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  centralization  of 
government  In  this  country,  thereby 
further  weakening  or  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  our  federal  system  which 
constitutes  so  essential  a  bulwark  for  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. A  federal  structure  is  also  a 
practical  necessity  for  governing  a  nation 
with  an  area  as  large  and  a  population 
as  varied  as  ours. 

While  the  grant  has  been  a  valuable 
instrument  for  facilitating  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
created  difficult  problems  for  State  and 
local  governments.  Problems  have  re- 
sulted from  the  rapidly  accelerating 
trend  in  recent  years  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  a  great  many  new  and  varied 
grant  programs.  We  presently  have 
over  220  Federal  grant  programs  ad- 
ministered by  no  fewer  than  16  Federal 


departments  and  agencies.  Problems 
have  also  resulted  from  a  lack  of  effec- 
tive coordination  of  these  activities  at 
the  Federal  level,  and  with  respect  to 
their  impact  on  local  communities  and 
on  the  structure  of  State  government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  chairing  for  the  past 
12  years,  has  concerned  itself  with  many 
of  these  problems  and  has,  from  time  to 
time,  recommended  steps  for  dealing 
with  them.  And  the  improvement  of 
Federal-State-local  relations  has  been 
the  goal  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  ever  since 
the  Congress  created  this  important 
body  in  1959.  It  is  from  the  scholarly 
studies  and  practical  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill  are 
largely  derived. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  accomplish 
eight  major  objectives,  as  follows: 

First.  Provide  that  Governors  and 
State  legislatures  be  fully  informed,  upon 
request,  about  all  Federal  grants  made 
to  their  States,  and  that  grant  funds  be 
more  uniformly  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. 

Second.  Permit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  contract  with  Federal 
agencies  for  specialized  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  which  the  State  and 
local  governments  themselves  cannot 
economically  provide.  However,  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  not  perform  these 
services  if  they  are  reasonably  and 
expeditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels. 

Third.  Establish  a  coordinated  inter- 
governmental policy  on  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  for  urban  development, 
with  Federal  agencies  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  viewpoints — local,  regional, 
State,  and  National — in  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  programs  and  projects. 
Cities,  counties,  and  towns  would  be  fa- 
vored as  recipients  of  Federal  urban  de- 
velopment assistance  in  preference  to 
special  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment which  are  not  directly  responsible 
to  the  voters. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  insure  that  such  pro- 
grams are  examined  in  a  systematic 
fashion  and  are  reconsidered  in  the  light 
of  changing  conditions. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  President  to  sub- 
mit plans  to  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
solidation of  individual  categorical 
grants  within  broad  functional  areas, 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  congressional 
veto  procedures  that  apply  to  executive 
reorganization  plans.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  help  control  the  pro- 
liferation of  separate  grsints  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in 
the  use  of  grant  funds. 

Sixth.  Require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  extent  possible,  acquire, 
use  and  dispose  of  urban  land  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  local  planning 
objectives. 

Seventh.  Establish  a  imiform  policy 
for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  own- 
ers, tenants,  and  other  persons  forced  to 
relocate  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  Federal  and  federally 
aided  public  improvement  programs; 
and 


Eighth.  Establish  a  uniform  policy  for 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  State  agencies  using 
Federal  funds  for  public  improvement 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  composite  of 
a  number  of  provisions  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  and  some  new  proposals 
whiich  we  believe  promising  for  securing 
the  improved  management  of  intergov- 
ernmental programs.  Many  of  these 
provisions  were  contained  in  a  bill  unan- 
imously passed  by  the  other  body  in  1965, 
while  a  companion  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions too  late  last  year  for  House  action. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  amounts  of  public 
funds  for  a  multitude  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  Now  is  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  problems  created  by  those  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  implementation  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  cost  relatively 
little,  but  the  gains  we  can  expect  in  im- 
proved administration  of  Federal  grant 
programs  and  in  the  smoother  function- 
ing of  our  federal  system  could  be  very 
great.  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  speedy 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COOPERATION  ACT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  firm  action  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  truly  "creative  fed- 
eralism." The  bill  which  I  am  today 
introducing,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act,  provides  a  new  and  far- 
reaching  approach  to  improving  rela- 
tions between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve State  and  local  governments  as 
truly  independent  forces  and  give  them 
the  resources  they  need  to  do  their  job, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  initiate  certain 
bsisic  reforms  now. 

The  paramount  prerequisite  for  any 
improvement  in  intergovernmental  re- 
lations is  improved  basic  administration. 
That  Is  the  goal  of  this  legislation. 

The  need  for  sensible  solutions  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  Improved  public  ad- 
ministration is  obvious.  In  the  last  3 
years  alone.  Congress,  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  cities,  counties,  and 
States,  has  enacted  some  55  new  grant- 
in-aid  programs  which  account  for  some 
5  billion  Federal  dollars  each  year. 

Since  1964,  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
from  Federal  programs  has  amounted  to 
some  $40  billion. 

Many  of  these  aid  programs  rely 
heavily  on  the  State  and  localities  to  im- 
plement them.  We  have  deliberately 
sought  to  avoid  undue  centralizing  of 
these  activities  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  we  now  know  that  the  job  of 
implementing  all  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams and  others  initiated  by  the  States 
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and  localities  has  placed  very  h^avy 
burdens  on  our  traditional  federal  sys- 
tem. ,. 

Good  intentions  and  legislative  action, 
whether  here,  in  a  State  capitol,  or  a 
locality,  are  not  enough.  We  must  have 
sound  and  effective  management  and 
this  requires  the  new  approaches  em- 
bodied in  the  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act. 

Most  of  the  Intergovernmental 
eration  Act's  provisions  have  beei 
dorsed  by  the  Advisory  Commissioj 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Cj 
ell  of  State  Grovernments.  the  Goven 
Conference,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of  aties. 
the  UjS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  ither 
public  interest  groups.  I 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  ibout 
the  crisis  in  American  federalism  during 
the  past  year  and  while  the  descriptions 
of  the  dilemma  have  been  lengthy,  real- 
istic proposals  for  concrete  reform  |have 
been  few.  The  Intergovermnenta^  Co- 
operation Act  constitutes  such  a  pro^sal. 
It  merits  the  attention  and  support  pf  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  strength- 
ening the  system  that  has  served  Vis  so 
well  for  the  past  180  years.  I  urgeiearly 
congressional  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  so  that  the  coimtry 
will  know  that  we— in  Washingtoni— are 
prepared  not  only  to  debate  the  future 
of  American  federalism,  but  canl  take 
decisive  steps  to  strengthen  it.      I 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL   COOP|3lA 
TION  ACT  OF  1967 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  I>wyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the    Record    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^  i' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is!  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  $ome- 
times  the  most  constructive  legidation 
Is  the  least  dramatic— a  fact  which  may 
hinder  or  enhance,  depending  on  other 
factors.  Its  progress  toward  enactment 
into  law.  This  fact  has  been  nbtably 
true  in  regard  to  the  Intergovemitental 
Cooperation  Act.  a  somewhat  itevlsed 
form  of  which  I  have  introduced  today 
together  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  FoinrrAnil  and  otliers  of 
our  colleagues. 

This  bill  represents  the  distillation  of 
a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  admij^stra- 
tion  of  Goverrmient  programs,  ^s  the 
product,  in  large  measure,  of  the  irecom- 
mendations  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  it  re- 
flects the  bipartisan  character  of  the 
Commission,  the  breadth  of  backfround 
of  members  who  are  also  Cabinet  dfficers, 
Congressmen,  Senators,  Governor^,  may- 
ors. State  legislators,  county  officials,  and 
private  citizens,  and  the  encouraging  ex- 
tent to  which  their  views  have  been 
harmonized.  i 

Yet,  the  bill  Is  not  dramatic.  %t  pro- 
poses no  radical  departures  from]  estab- 
lished practices.  It  Inaugurates jno  ex- 
pensive new  programs.     Insteaq.  It  is 


based  firmly  on  reality.  It  Is  designed  to 
correct  and  improve  procedures  which 
have  hindered  the  successful  operation 
of  our  federal  system.  It  builds  on  the 
sometimes  harsh  experience  we  have  had 
with  programs  which  should  fimctlon 
more  effectively.  It  emphasizes  the  need 
for  greater  uniformity,  flexibility,  coordi- 
nation, consistency,  and  cooperation,  at  a 
time  when  the  lack  of  these  quaUties 
combined  with  the  proUf  eration  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  has  needlessly  compli- 
cated the  structure  of  intergovernmental 
relations. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  we  pro- 
pose, Mr.  Speaker,  becomes  even  more 
apparent  from  a  review  of  its  major  pro- 
visions. Among  those  provisions  are  the 
following : 

It  would  require  that  the  appropnate 
committees  of  the  Congress  review  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  on  a  regular  basis, 
at  periodic  intervals,  so  as  to  determine 
systematically  which  programs  should  be 
continued  or  expanded,  which  should  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  changing  needs, 
and  which  should  be  eliminated  after 
they  have  served  their  purposes. 

It  would  increase  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, allow  for  greater  flexibiUty  of  or- 
ganization, and  improve  the  unifonnity 
of  procedures  at  the  State  level  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs. 

It  would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
vide specialized  and  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  governments,  on  a  vol- 
untary and  reimbursable  basis,  when 
such  services  are  not  readily  available 
from  private  sources. 

It  would  provide  for  a  coordinated, 
governmentwide  policy  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  programs  for  urban 
development  and  would  give  States  and 
local  goveriiments  a  greater  voice  in  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
programs  and  a  more  meaningful  role  in 
the  planning  process. 

It  would  authorize  the  President  to 
take  effective  steps  to  end  waste  and  du- 
plication in   grant-in-aid  programs  by 
submitting  to  Congress,  subject  to  veto, 
plans  for  the  consolidation  of  individual 
programs  within  broad  functional  areas. 
It  would  establish  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  governing  the  acqusition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  urban  land  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  both  to  assure  consist- 
ency with  local  zoning  and  land  use  prac- 
tices and  equitable  treatment  for  owners. 
It    would    also    establish    a    uniform 
policy  for  the  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  under  various  Fed- 
eral programs  and  assure  the  displaced 
that  they  will  receive  adequate  reloca- 
tion payments  and  effective  advisory  as- 
sistance and  that  standard  relocation 
housing  will  be  available. 

In  the  past  3  or  4  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  enacted  volumes  of  legis- 
lation creating  new  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams and  expanding  others.  For  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  President  has  requested 
$17.4  billion  for  these  programs — ap- 
proximately 400  percent  more  than  the 
budget  provided  10  years  ago.  The  pro- 
liferation of  these  programs  has  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  present  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  organizational  ar- 
rangements and  has  imposed  unexpected 
burdens  on  State  and  local  administra- 


tors and  on  the  very  people  these  pro- 
grams were  intended  to  help. 

The  proposals  we  have  Incorporated 
into  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1967  can  help  to  bring  order  and 
coordination  out  of  the  present  confusion 
and  complexity.  They  can  help  to  end 
the  waste,  delay,  and  frustration  which 
have  inhibited  the  full  effectiveness  of 
many  grant  programs  and  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  device  itself. 

I  remind  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  is  an  improved  version  of 
legislation  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1965  and  was  reported  favorably  in  the 
House  in  1966,  though  time  did  not  allow 
for  final  action.  I  have  every  hope  that 
this  new  bill  will  attract  the  widespread 
support  It  deserves  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  that  we  can  enact  it  into 
law  this  year  and  get  about  the  business 
of  efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
the  Government. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Reuss]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisisma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  achieve  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
activities  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  order  to  improve  the  operation 
of  our  federal  system  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society. 

This  measure,  the  proposed  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1967,  com- 
plements the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Modernization  Act  of  1967,  Hit. 
1166.  which  I  introduced  on  January  10. 
The  latter  focuses  on  the  need  for  State 
and  local  structural  and  administrative 
reform,  and  on  the  fiscal  hurdles  facing 
these  jurisdictions.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  imderscores  the  equally 
pressing  need  to  eliminate  many  sources 
of  conflict  in  existing  intergovernmental 
relations  and  to  improve  administrative 
relationships  between  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

One  theme  dominates  both  these  bills. 
Improved  public  administration  is  as 
critical  to  better  Federal-State-local  re- 
lations as  improved  intergovernmental 
finances.  American  federalism  today 
faces  a  management  crisis.  During  the 
past  3  years.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  mounted  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  more  than  half  a  hundred  fronts 
to  help  meet  critical  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens, our  cities,  and  our  States.  Future 
historians  will  describe  many  of  these  as 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation. 

In  nearly  all  instances,  a  collaborative 
Federal-State-local  approach  to  pro- 
gram implementation  was  adopted  and 
direct  Federal  action  rejected.  This  de- 
votion to  the  partnership  ideal  and  its 
Implicit  faith  in  strong  States  and  strong 
localities  produced  55  new  grants-in-aid 
from  1964  to  1966.  covered  by  more  than 
160  separate  authorizations,  and  budg- 
eted at  $17.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968— 


more  than  a  third  greater  than  the  1964 
figure. 

Ironically,  this  historic  record  of  leg- 
islative performance  has  increased  the 
administrative  burdens  of  an  already 
hard-pressed  intergovernmental  system. 
Some  of  this  simply  relates  to  the  usual 
problem  of  laimchlng  new  programs. 
Some  of  It  stems  from  the  tendency  to 
define  grants  narrowly  and  restrictively. 
Some  of  It  results  from  the  failure  to 
interrelate  old  and  new  programs.  Some 
of  it  flows  from  the  fact  that  not  all  of 
our  States  and  localities  possess  the  ad- 
ministrative capability  that  permits  ef- 
fective use  of  these  grant  programs.  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  we  face  a 
major  management  problem. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1967  will  not  eliminate 
all  of  the  stresses  and  suspicions  that  Im- 
pede cooperative  and  effective  interlevel 
administrative  relations.  But  it  does 
deal  with  several  concrete  problems  and 
in  a  very  concrete  way.  It  goes  far  to- 
ward implementing  the  President's  Idea 
of  a  new,  more  productive  partnership 
between  the  levels  of  government — de- 
scribed so  eloquently  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Equally  important, 
many  of  its  provisions  came  under  close 
congressional  scrutiny  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

How  does  the  proposed  legislation 
come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  here-and- 
now  difficulties  that  hinder  the  effective 
Federal-State  relatloris? 

First.  It  simplifies  and  makes  more 
flexible  regulations  governing  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  grants  to  the  States. 

Second.  It  permits  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  render  technical 
or  specialized  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Adequate  provision  Is  made  here  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  policy  of  relying 
on  private  enterprise  for  those  services 
that  are  reasonably  and  expeditiously 
available  through  ordinary  business 
channels. 

Third.  The  act  promulgates  a  coordi- 
nated intergovermnental  policy  for  the 
administration  of  urban  development 
grants.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
frame  governmentwide  guides  for  the 
development  and  assessment  of  Federal 
urban  programs.  This  title  also  provides, 
as  a  matter  of  congressional  policy,  that 
the  agencies  involved,  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible,  consider  all  viewpoints — 
National,  State,  regional,  and  local — in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  these 
programs  and  projects.  Further,  it  stip- 
ulates that  where  a  Federal  law  makes 
both  special  purpose  units  for  local  gov- 
ernment and  general  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment— such  as  cities,  counties,  and 
towns — eligible  to  receive  urban  develop- 
ment loans  and  grants.  Federal  agencies 
will  favor  the  latter,  In  the  absence  of 
substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

Fourth.  The  bill  seeks  to  extend  the 
consolidation  approach  of  the  Partner- 
ship in  Health  Act  of  1966  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  submit  to  Congress 
plans  for  combining  separate,  but  re- 
lated, categorical  grants.  This  authority 
would  be  subject  to  the  kind  of  congres- 
sional veto  that  now  applies  to  executive 
reorganization  plans. 

Fifth.  Title  VI  prescribes  a  uniform 


policy  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  urban 
land  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  basic  goal  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  assure  that  such  transactions 
will  be  consistent — to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent — with  the  zoning  and 
planning  objectives  of  the  local  govern- 
ments involved. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  uniform  policy  for  equitable  and 
consistent  treatment  of  persons  and  busi- 
ness displaced  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted development  programs.  Uniform 
relocation  payments,  a  program  of  ad- 
visory assistance,  assurance  of  availa- 
bility of  standard  housing,  and  Federal 
reimbursement  for  relocation  pasmients 
imder  federally  assisted  programs — these 
are  the  crucial  features  of  this  title.  The 
inconsistencies  and  injustices  that  char- 
acterize the  maze  of  existing  relocation 
programs  is  a  basic  source  of  p>opular 
criticism  of  many,  much-needed  develop- 
ment efforts.  These  provisions  correct 
this  condition. 

Finally,  the  legislation  also  establishes 
a  uniform  policy  on  land  acquisition 
practices  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted development  programs.  Such 
policies  are  promulgated  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  amica- 
ble agreements  with  owners,  to  assure 
consistent  treatment  of  owners  In  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings,  and  to  relieve 
court  congestion. 

Greater  simplicity,  flexibility,  coordi- 
nation, and  equity — in  grant-in-aid  and 
land  acquisition  programs — these  are 
the  hallmarks  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1967. 
And  these  are  administrative  norms  that 
contemporary  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tions desperately  need. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  practically  all 
of  the  associations  of  public  officials,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  specifi- 
cally endorsed  several  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. But  the  emphatic  support  of  all 
who  are  serious  about  strengthening  our 
federal  system  will  be  required  If  this 
measure  is  to  become  law. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL      COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  H. 
Fountain  and  my  other  colleagues  today, 
in  introducing  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1967.  More  than  ever 
before,  there  Is  a  need  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

We  who  have  made  careers  of  serving 
the  public  in  government  have  learned 
the  lesson  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
fact  that  as  government  grows  at  each 
level — local.  State,  and  national — coop- 
eration   and    coordination    among    the 


various  levels  and  within  each  of  them 
grows  at  the  same  rate. 

And,  as  I  stated  last  year  on  similar 
legislation,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of 
government,  to  provide  the  leadership 
in  the  field  of  intergoverrunental  rela- 
tions by  enacting  this  measure.  It  is  our 
elected  representatives — those  who  must 
deal  with  government  at  all  levels  on  a 
daily  basis — who  are  more  aware  of  the 
deficiencies,  the  discrepancies,  and  the 
duplications  than  perhaps  any  other  gov- 
ernment officials  at  any  level. 

We  all  realize  that  as  each  day  passes 
the  need  and  the  justification  for  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  increases  greatly. 
It  is  not  sufficient  enough  to  provide  more 
and  more  responsibilities  for  government 
at  all  levels  without  providing  the  ma- 
chinery to  guarantee  order  out  of  what 
could  otherwise  be  chaos. 

The  timing  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  this  Congress  can  be  a 
boon  to  many  States  which  are  discard- 
ing outmoded  and  ancient  constltutloiis 
in  favor  of  up-to-date  dociunents  which 
will  provide  for  progressive  State  govern- 
ment in  tune  with  the  times.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Maryland  a  modern 
and  efficient  instrument  of  government. 
Clearly  those  States  which  will  be  hold- 
ing such  conventions  to  moderlnze  their 
governments  should  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  and  make  the  neces- 
sary provisions  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date for  more  closely  coordinated  gov- 
ernmental functions  at  all  levels. 

Passage  of  this  act  can  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions in  my  State,  as  it  will  In  all  States, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  hailed  as  a 
major  step  forward  toward  the  goal  of 
modern  and  efficient  goverrmient  at  all 
levels  in  order  to  Insure  the  maximum 
use  of  all  our  resources  for  a  better  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergoverrmiental  Relations  and 
its  hard-working  staff,  to  L.  H.  Fountain 
for  his  leadership  In  the  field  of  inter- 
goverrmiental  relations  and  to  all  my 
colleagues  who  are  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rec- 
ognizing the  effects  of  air  pollution,  not 
alone  upon  the  people  in  my  congression- 
al district  in  New  York  City,  but  also  the 
entire  New  York  metropolitan  area  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  Nation,  I 
communicated  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  seeking  some  action  from 
them  in  whatever  manner  is  permitted  to 
them  by  law  to  help  in  alleviating  the 
situation.     I  submit  herewith  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  letter  which  I  address  sd  to 
Mr.  Lee  White,  Chairman  of  the  Feieral 
Power  Commission: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  26,  1  >67. 
Hon.  Lee  White, 

Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pollution  of  o  ir  air 
In  tbe  metropolitan  area  of  Greater  New  York 
assumes  Increasingly  great  proportions,  tran- 
scends the  abUlty  of  any  local  governmi  snt  to 
control,  and  demands  Federal  action  Air 
pollution  Is  truly  an  Interstate  problen  .  For 
example.  In  my  district  In  Manhattan  Island, 
we  have  stack  emissions  carried  fron  New 
Jersey  across  the  Hudson  River  by  the  normal 
westerly  winds.  Your  Commlsslonl  was 
created  by  the  Congress  to  act  to  alljvlate 
such  Interstate  problems. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  It  mad*  your 
Commission  responsible  In  these  areaj.:  the 
Federal  Government,  through  your  Com- 
mission, regulates  the  gas  supply  avails  ble  to 
fuel  users  In  the  Greater  New  York  ar«  a  and 
Is  responsible  for  assuring,  at  least  (o  the 
extent  that  It  can  procure  voluntary  com- 
pliance, that  the  electric  utilities  prov  de  an 
abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  no:  only 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  btt  also 
"with  regard  to  the  proper  utlllzatloi  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources."  [f  the 
Federal  Government,  through  Its  agencies,  Is 
unable  to  obtain  voluntary  compllaface,  I 
shall  await  your  recommendations  Insofar 
as  corrective  legislation  Is  concerned,  The 
air  we  breathe.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  amo^g  the 
most  precious  of  our  natural  resource*.  Air 
quality  conservation,  therefore.  Is  4  P^" 
amount  responsibility  assigned  by  Cckigress 
to  your  Commission. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  your  Comif Ission 
take  Immediate  action  to  adopt  thd  three 
points  spelled  out  below.  Including  whatever 
hearings  and  other  procedures  are  required 
to  give  effect  to  this  program: 

1.  To  Immediately  caU  In  all  companies 
operating  electric  utility  generating  instal- 
lations in  and  around  the  Greater  Nei  r  York 
area  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and,  p(  ssibly, 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  dev(  loping 
air  pollution  control  programs  for  thes^  utili- 
ties. The  programs  should  assure  t>at  all 
future  generating  installations  would  be  de- 
signed to  conform  to  the  strictest  air  pollu- 
tion standards  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy,  natural  gas  or  strict  pollutlo:i  con- 
trol of  other  fuels.  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  should  cover  all  existing  gem  irating 
Installations  which  affect  the  aret  and 
should  provide  for  prompt  elimination  of  air 
pollution  Including,  If  necessary,  iloslng 
down  existing  Installations. 

2.  To  announce  Immediately  the  i>ollcie8 
which  your  Commission  will  follow  in  au- 
thorizing the  additional  service  of  natural 
gas  for  apartment  houses  and  induslrles  in 
the  Greater  New  York  area.  A  cleai  state- 
ment of  Federal  policy  U  essential  to  permit 
Informed  progress  by  the  local  air  pollution 
control  authorities.  The  policy  sta:ement 
should  Indicate  the  general  economl(  terms 
upon  which  additional  natural  gas  service 
would  be  authorized  to  permit  conversion 
from  high  sulphur  fuels  to  low  sulph  ir  nat- 
ural gas. 

3.  To  Investigate  immediately  the  extent 
to  which  the  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
and  distribution  companies  servli  g  the 
Greater  New  York  area  can  Increase  tl  leli^  de- 
liveries to  permit  additional  natural  g  is  sferv- 
ice  to  apartment  houses  and  industr  e8;|the 
steps  they  can  take  to  promote  ant^  adcel- 
erate  such  conversions;  and  the  tii^e  and 
economic  arrangements  required  to  pxpand 
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The  New  York,  New  Jersey  Interstate  Air 
Pollution  Abatement  Conference  recently 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  called  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, disclosed  that  there  Is  a  violation  of 
the  standards  set  by  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York  to  control  levels  of  sulphur  diox- 
ide m  the  atmosphere  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  Conference  participants,  In  their 
recommendations,  agreed  that  the  air  qual- 
ity level  stipulated  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  metropolitan  area  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  entire  Interstate  region. 

Incidentally,  I  trust  that  the  metropolitan 
area  will  not  be  denied  the  necessary  natural 
gas  to  assure  our  people  that  the  air  they 
breathe  now  and  in  the  future  will  not  be 
polluted. 

I  hope  you  will  enlist  the  full  support  of 
other  government  agencies  in  carrying  out 
this  request.  If,  as  aforesaid,  you  believe 
that  additional  Federal  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. I  would  appreciate  having  your  sug- 
gestions. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 


their  natural  gas  capacity  In  order  to 
the  need  which  would  arise  In  case  of 
conversion  of  ap£«tment  houses  and 
tries  to  low  sulphur  fuels 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY SPEAKS  AT  ALL-AMER- 
ICA TRIBUTE  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Chicago  on  JanuaiT  15,  1967.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  join  in  tribute  to  His  Emi- 
nence. Archbishop  lakovos,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
religious  leaders.  This  all-America 
tribute  was  given  by  the  Greek  Star  and 
the  Greek  Press  and  was  chaired  by 
Greek  Star-Greek  Press  President  A. 
Thomas  Tsoumas.  one  of  the  most  active 
civic  leaders  in  Chicago. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
His  Eminence  for  a  number  of  years  and, 
Uke  all  Americans  of  Greek  origin,  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  respect  with  which 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America  is 
held  by  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  figures 
who  attended  this  tribute  were  the  Most 
Reverend  John  P.  Cody,  Archbishop  of 
Chicago;  His  Excellency  Alexander  A. 
Matsas,  Ambassador  of  Greece;  Illinois 
Governor  Otto  Kemer;  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dirksen;  and  Chicago  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley. 

Also  In  attendance  were  three  newly 
elected  public  officials  of  Greek  descent: 
Maryland  Governor  Spiro  T.  Agnew  and 
two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Nicholas 
Galifian.mos,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Congressman  Peter  Kyros,  of  Maine. 

The  kesmote  address  at  this  all-Amer- 
ica tribute  to  Archbishop  lakovos  was 
delivered  by  Vice  President  Httbert  H. 
Humphrey.  I  insert  this  significant  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey AT  the  All-America  Tribute  to 
Archbishop  Iakovos,  Chicago,  III.,  Jan- 
uary 15, 1967 

It  Is  a  high  and  valued  privilege  for  me 
to  participate  tonight  In  this  "All-America 
Tribute"  to  Archbishop  lakovos — and  to  the 
great  church  which  he  represents  in  the  two 
Americas,  North  and  South. 

For  almost  two  thousand  years,  your  an- 
cient church  has  inspired  and  sustained  the 
Greek  people  in  all  their  tribulations  and 
wanderings.  It  was  with  and  through  your 
church  that  Greek  art  and  learning  flourish- 
ed during  the  many  centuries  when  Byzan- 
tium was  a  shining  beacon  of  civilization 
amidst  a  gathering  darkness. 

In  all  the  sorrows  which  befell  the  Greek 
people  after  the  fall  of  that  great  metropolis, 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  for  them,  and  an  emblem  of  hope 
for  better  times  to  come. 

More  recently,  the  church  contributed 
mightily  to  the  victory  of  the  Greek  people 
over  communism — a  victory  to  which  all 
Americans  are  proud  and  happy  to  have 
given  timely  aid.  In  the  light  of  this  ex- 
perience. I  am  not  surprised — although  I  am 
deeply  gratified — that  Archbishop  lakovos 
has  declared  forthrlghtly  that  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  Is  Imperative  and  justi- 
fied. 

All  nations  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
Greek  example:  An  example  Of  steadfast 
supF>ort  of  democracy. 

Democracy  sometimes  extracts  a  high  price 
of  those  who  cherish  It.  Democracy  requires 
self-discipline.  It  requires  patience  and 
compromise  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others. 

Yet,  despite  Its  demands,  democracy  also 
offers  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 

The  Greek  nation  has  paid  a  high  price 
over  the  years  to  preserve  her  preclo\is  de- 
mocracy. 

We,  as  citizens  of  the  American  democ- 
racy, '  are   especially   obligated   and   tied  to 

We  liail  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  people  to- 
ward economic  and  social  betterment.  We 
hail  their  steadfast  support  of  NATO  and  of 
resistance  to  aggression  throughout  the 
world.  We  hall,  above  all,  their  existence  as 
free  men  and  women  over  the  centuries. 

And  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  warm  and  close  bonds  between 
our  nations. 

Ever  since  the  Homeric  voyages  of  Odysseus, 
the  Greek  people  have  crossed  the  seven 
seas  and  estabUshed  themselves  In  every 
part  of  the  world.  Wherever  they  have 
gone,  they  have  carried  with  them  things 
more  precious  than  sliver  and  gold— of 
which,  often,  they  had  little  or  none.  In- 
stead, they  have  brought  with  them— and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  their  new  coun- 
tries—their keen  and  questioning  minds, 
their  talents  and  skills,  their  tireless  indus- 
try, and  above  all.  their  deep  religious  faith. 

It  Is  just  a  little  over  a  century  since  the 
first  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  established 
in  the  United  States.  As  an  American  of 
Norwegian  descent — and  proud  of  It— I  am 
happy  to  say  tonight  how  much  all  of  us 
have  benefited  from  having  you  among  us. 

Fortunately,  the  time  has  long  passed  when 
people  liked  to  regard  the  United  States  as 
some  kind  of  melting  pot,  taking  men  and 
women  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  con- 
verting them  into  standardized,  homogenized 
Americans. 

We  are,  I  think,  much  more  mature  and 
wise  today.  Just  as  we  welcome  a  world  of 
diversity,  so  we  glory  In  an  America  of  di- 
versity— an  America  all  the  richer  for  the 
many  different  and  distinctive  strands  of 
which  it  is  woven. 

So  I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  tonight  to 
Americans  of  Greek  descent,  and  to  their 
church.  And  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  man  who  represents  It 
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^th     such     high     distinction — Archbishop 
lakovos. 

He  is  a  man  for  all  times,  and  yet  a  man 
very  much  for  our  times  as  well.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world — but  also.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  a  citizen  of  this  nation. 

He  is  a  scholar,  a  linguist,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  gifted  author,  a  learned  theo- 
logian, a  good  and  devoted  shepherd  of  his 
flock — but  not  of  his  fiock  alone. 

For.  while  the  ancients  spoke  of  mankind 
as  divided  between  "the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  barbarians,"  Archbishop  lakovos 
is  inspired  by  a  deep  belief  In  the  wholeness 
of  the  family  of  man. 

Matching  his  creed  with  deed,  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  over  the  years  for  the  unity 
of  all  Christians.  He  Is  a  leader  of  the  great 
ecumenical  movement — one  of  the  truly 
hopeful  portents  of  this  turbulent  and  tor- 
mented century. 

As  such,  he  has  ably  represented  his  church 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Geneva.  As  such,  he  Is  pres- 
ently among  the  elected  leaders  of  the  World 
Council  and  also  of  our  own  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

In  these  eloquent  words  he  welcomed  in 
1965  the  Declaration  of  Religious  Liberty  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

"This  Declaration,  we  pray  and  hope,  will 
help  to  establish  more  securely  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  all  men,  and  will  initiate  a  new 
era  of  closer  understanding  among  all 
Churches,  and  between  them  and  the  sincere 
believers  of  every  God-fearing  faith." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  appealed  that 
same  year  "to  the  leaders  and  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  many  of  whom  are 
our  Christian  Orthodox  brethren,  to  allow 
the  devout  Jews  in  their  midst  to  practice 
their  ancient  beliefs  and  customs  without 
curtailment." 

In  fulfilling  his  great  responsibilities.  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  travels  many  thousands  of 
miles  every  year,  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  his  journeys  was  one  he  took  in 
1965  right  here  in  the  United  States — to  Sel- 
ma,  Alabama. 

By  his  very  presence,  he  gave  visible  au- 
thority and  dignity — visible  throughout  our 
nation  and  the  world — of  the  commitment  of 
many  millions  of  Americans  of  all  faiths  to 
the  cause  of  racial  justice  and  humanity  in 
this  country. 

And  he  made  clear  tbe  position  of  his 
church  when  he  declared : 

"The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  Is  against 
racial  segregation,  and  believes  in  the  full 
equality  of  all  races  and  peoples  .  .  .  Chris- 
tian love  is  not  a  semantic  symbol.  It  is  a 
commandment  to  which  we  must  conform 
our  actions  as  Christians  and  strive  in  every 
way  to  make  a  reality,  consistent  with  the 
will  of  God  which  was  expressed  by  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  said:  "Love  ye  one 
another." 

And  in  a  special  message  to  his  clergy,  he 
has  said: 

"It  Is  our  duty,  the  duty  of  the  Clergy,  to 
enlighten  and  try  to  convince  the  Christians 
we  serve  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
(the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964)  is  their  sacred 
obligation  ...  As  descendants  of  Hellas, 
which  first  among  all  nations  in  the  world 
fought  for  freedom  against  every  manner  of 
segregation  and  discrimination,  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  equality  and  thus 
identifying  ourselves  as  true  believers  and 
F>erpetuator8  of  our  Hellenic-Christian  tradi- 
tion of  democracy  and  jtistlce." 

These  are  words  of  transcendent  truth,  well 
and  truly  spoken.  They  bring  to  bear  on 
the  challenges  and  necessities  of  our  own 
time  and  place  a  timeless  wisdom  and  a  time- 
less faith. 

It  Is  because,  with  grace  and  dignity  and 
eloquence.  Archbishop  lakovos  has  spoken 


and  acted  in  the  highest  traditions  of  reli- 
gious life  that  I  take  pride  in  joining  In 
this  great  tribute  to  him  tonight. 


PRESIDENT'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  for  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals,  particularly  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  would  strengthen  pres- 
ent means  of  combating  employment 
discrimination  by  conferring  authority 
on  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  issue  enforceable  orders. 
This  part  of  the  act  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  will  provide  more  effec- 
tive machinery  for  enforcement  of  the 
right  to  get  and  hold  a  job  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House  passed 
a  bill — H.R.  10065 — similar  to  the  pres- 
ent proposal  by  a  vote  of  299-94.  Un- 
fortunately, that  measure  never  came  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  experience 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  since  that  time  has  served 
to  confirm  that  it  should  be  endowed  with 
cease-and-desist  enforcement  power. 
Not  only  would  compliance  with  the  act 
be  generally  improved,  but  the  Commis- 
sion's present  efforts  to  achieve  such 
compliance  voluntarily  and  informally 
would  be  more  successful.  As  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  stated: 

Education,  conciliation,  and  enforcement 
should  not  be  viewed  as  alternative  means 
of  effecting  compliance;  they  serve  to  com- 
plement each  other. 

Invidious  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment lies  at  the  heart  of  our  present 
difficulties.  The  proposed  act  offers  a 
reasonable  and  effective  answer  to  this 
problem. 

TEACHERS  CORPS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  on  the  National 
Teachers  Corps,  written  by  Jane  Evinger, 
was  recently  featured  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  accoimt  of  the 
small  but  promising  successes  made  in 
my  State  by  only  five  corpsmen. 

As  encouraging  as  these  reports  are, 
what  they  indicate  most  clearly  is  that  a 
handful  of  individuals  in  a  large  school 
district  can  play  only  a  minimal  role  with 


the  great  numbers  of  students  who  could 
benefit  from  this  program. 

A  narrative  like  this  clearly  points  the 
way  we  should  move  in  funding  the 
Teachers  Corps  this  year.  After  a  token 
appropriation  of  $7.5  million  in  fiscal 
1967  barely  kept  the  corps  alive,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  seek  a  $12.5  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  this  year  to  expand 
the  corps  and  $36  million  for  fiscal  1968, 
which  will  hopefully  swell  the  ranks  to 
nearly  6,000  teaching  personnel.  Enough 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  removal  of  this  program  from 
the  experimental  category  and  to  give  it 
our  full  support  as  a  vital  adjunct  to  the 
schools  in  the  areas  where  it  has  been  in 
operation.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  fit  to 
provide  maximum  funding  for  the 
Teachers  Corps  this  year  so  that  it  may 
continue  its  work  so  ably  begun. 
(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Dec.  8,  1966) 

Teachek.   Corps   Hopes   To   Save   the   Pupil 
Doomed  to  Failure 

Note. — Millions  of  American  children  can- 
not cope  with  school  life  because  they  sim- 
ply aren't  equipped  to  do  so — a  falling  that 
generally  stems  from  a  deficiency  in  their 
homes.  The  Federally  backed  National 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  created  to  help  such 
children.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing 
with  experimental  National  Teacher  Corps 
programs  In  Honolulu  Schools. 
(By  Jane  Evinger) 

Twenty  per  cent  of  American  children 
virtually  are  doomed  to  failure  from  the  first 
day  they  enter  a  classroom. 

Although  school  for  most  youngsters  Is  a 
natural  and  generally  pleasant  part  of  grow- 
ing up,  for  one  in  five  it  is  a  challenge  they 
can't  meet — not  because  of  lack  of  mental 
ability  or  effort,  but  becaiise  they  just  aren't 
equipped. 

These  are  the  chldlren  from  "culturally 
different"  homes — where  values,  attitudes 
and  treatment  of  kids  are  drastically  differ- 
ent from  the  standard  middle-class  pattern 
accepted  as  "normal." 

By  the  time  they  begin  kindergarten,  they 
are  two  years  behind  the  majority  of  5-year- 
olds  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  society 
of  the  classroom. 

They  can't  reason  as  most  children  their 
age  do.  They  don't  know  how  to  make 
choices  because  they've  never  had  the  chance 
to  practice  making  them. 

Their  reaction  to  an  unfamiliar  situation 
often  Is  to  lash  out  with  a  blow,  because  this 
Is  what  they've  learned  at  home. 

Often  completely  unused  to  praise  or  to 
the  love  most  children  find  at  home,  they 
have  unreasonably  low  estimates  of  their 
own  worth  and  ability. 

They  often  dont  see  and  hear  as  well  as 
most  children,  because  no  one  at  home  has 
taught  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  ears. 

Most  of  them  are  permanently  lost  to 
society  as  a  result  of  their  difficulties,  and 
millions  more  will  continue  to  be  lost  each 
year  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  help  them. 

One  hope  lies  in  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  a  Federal  program  established  last 
summer  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
children  and  to  train  teachers  to  work  with 
them. 

Teams  of  four  Intensively  trained  teachers, 
plus  a  "master  teacher,"  are  working  in 
school  districts  throughout  the  nation  to 
tackle  the  problem. 

Thirty  thousand  persons  applied  for  the 
corps.  The  selection  process  was  so  stiff 
that  by  the  time  the  applicants  were  weeded 
out  before  and  during  72-hour-a-week  sum- 
mer training,  only  900  were  accepted. 

The  program,  financed  through  June  by 
a   $7.5   million   Federal   appropriation,   may 
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receive  additional  congressional  appioprla- 
tlons  next  year  so  it  can  be  continued. 

In  Honolulu,  teachers  are  working  at  four 
schools  selected  for  the  experiment  liy  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Tom  Goolman, 
an  experienced  teacher  from  New  Jerse  y  who 
serves  as  the  "master  teacher." 

Th2  four  other  team  members  are  all  In 
their  early  20s  and  hold  bachelor's  c  egrees 
m  fields  other  than  education. 

"The  program  was  deliberately  set  x  p  this 
way  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education."  Good- 
man said. 

"The  idea  was  to  get  college  graduati  is  who 
weren't  from  teachers'  colleges,  so  that  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  try  new  things. 

"They  don't  know  what  it  means  to  be 
a  middle-class  conformist  teacher,  because 
they've  never  been  taught  how  to  bs  one. 
They  have  no  Idea  that  the  textboots  say 
it's  wrong  to  do  something,  so  they  jixst  do 

It" 
The  theory  Is  that  the  textbook  appr  jaches 

don't  work  for  culturally  deprived  k  ,ds,  as 
shown  In  past  experience,  and  that  tie  an- 
swer lies  in  completely  new  approach's. 

The  Federal  government  picks  up  90  per 
cent  of  the  tab  for  the  teams'  salarlis.  and 
the  school  districts  in  which  they  work 
pay  the  other  10  per  cent.  Team  m-imbers 
are  paid  whatever  regular  teachers  with  the 
same  education  and  experience  make  in  the 
district. 

The  young  teachers  combine  coUeg  s  work 
with  their  Jobs  in  the  schools,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  two-year  assignments  ai  team 
members  receive  master's  degrees. 

In  Honolulu,  the  team  members  hai  e  been 
assigned  to  schools  In  low-income  areas,  be- 
cause culturally  different  children  are  en- 
coimtered  most  often  In  poverty  pocl:ets 

Half  or  more  of  the  students  in  the  i  ichools 
come  from  homes  where  the  family  Ini  ome  is 
less  than  $4,000  a  year. 

Team  members  here  are  trying  a  variety 
of  approaches,  under  the  close  supervl  sion  of 
Goodman,  who  divides  his  time  betwi  en  the 
foxir  schools. 

At  Linapuni  School,  a  young  buslnjss  ad- 
ministration graduate  who  is  the  oh  y  man 
on  the  faculty  provides  a  much-needec  "male 
image"  for  the  great  numbers  of  children  in 
dramatics  and  physical  education,  trrlng  to 
show  children  who  are  always  defeated  that 
they  can  succeed.  I 

At  Pern  and  Kaewai  schools,  a  husband- 
wife  team  with  college  majors  in  social 
sciences  and  nursing  conducts  group  i  ind  In- 
dividual discussions  aimed  at  imjirovlng 
childrens  self-confidence,  in  hopeii  that 
they'll  then  start  trying  harder  Ui  their 
regular  classrooms.  i 

At  Central  Intermediate,  a  young  min  with 
a  degree  in  biology  is  taking  the  flr^t  steps 
toward  what  may  become  a  "halfway  Ihouse" 
to  give  chronic  truants  the  tools  they  need 
to  cope  with  normal  school  programs. 

The  cost  of  pilot  programs  which  w  111  pro- 
vide services  good  enough  to  get  some  of  the 
cvUturally  deprived  youngsters  bact  into 
regular  classes  is  an  extra  $100  to  $20(  a  year 
per  student. 

Experience  In  New  York  has  shown  t  tiat  the 
cost  of  the  programs  can  be  cut  in  ha  If  after 
a  year  or  two  of  operation,  Goodman  said. 

But  though  even  Goodman  admits  these 
costs  are  high,  they  are  nothing  conpared 
to  what  It  costs  taxpayers  in  welfae  pay- 
ments or  keeping  a  man  in  Jail. 

It  costs  $3,000  a  year  to  keep  a  pan  In 
Hawaii  State  Prison  and  $5,200  a  year  to  keep 
a  teenager  in  the  State  youth  correctional 
facilities. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  those  in  th(  i  prison 
here  did  not  finish  high  school,  and  85  per 
cent  of  the  youths  in  the  correctionel  facil- 
ities are  drop-outs  or  students  who  'srere  on 
indefinite  suspensions  from  school  secatise 
of    behavior   problems. 

Goodman's  varied  Job  includes  speaking  to 
private  school  students  whose  school  Bdmln- 
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Istrators  fear  may  be  Ignorant  of  problems 
faced  by  those  less  fortunate. 

He  and  the  younger  teachers  on  the  team 
also  have  talked  to  audiences  of  public  school 
classroom  teachers  eager  to  learn  how  to  help 
the  cultiirally  deprived. 

All  the  team  members  praise  Island  teach- 
ers for  trying  to  tackle  the  problem. 

"I  know  I  disrupt  classes  for  the  teachers 
In  my  school,  because  they  have  to  send  some 
of  their  students  to  me  and  then  help  them 
with  what  they've  missed  when  I  send  them 
Back,"  said  one. 

"But  In  spite  of  this,  it's  amazing  how 
many  will  ask  me  for  suggestions." 

Another  team  member  reported  finding 
teachers  in  his  school  far  more  dedicated, 
genuinely  concerned  about  such  children,  and 
willing  to  try  new  solutions  than  are  teach- 
ers in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"It  isn't  the  teachers'  fault  that  they  don't 
succeed  with  these  kids,  because  the  U.S. 
teachers'  colleges  don't  teach  them  how  to 
deal  with  them,"  Goodman  said. 

"I've  never  gone  to  talk  to  a  group  of 
teachers  here  that  didn't  stay  long  after  the 
meeting  was  supposed  to  end.  They're  eager 
to  learn,  and  full  of  questions. 

"In  the  Mainland  schools  I've  been  in,  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  who  the  speaker 
was  or  what  the  subject— when  the  meeting 
was  supposed  to  end,  everybody  left!" 

If  the  National  Teacher  Corps  is  funded 
for  another  year.  Goodman  would  very  much 
like  to  see  summer  training  programs  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  next  year  for  five  or  six 
teams  of  teachers. 

The  interest  is  here,  and  so  is  the  need, 
according  to  Goodman. 

"In  size.  It's  nothing  like  Harlem  or  Watts. 
but  the  problem  is  every  bit  as  devastating 
to  every  kid  who  has  It  here  as  it  is  there," 
he  said. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Dec.  8,  1966] 

Teacheb  Corps'  Isle  Head  Backs  Talk  With 

Action 

(By  Jane  Evlnger) 

Tom  Goodman  does  not  fit  the  stereotyped 
idea  many  people  have  of  teachers. 

He  zips  from  school  to  school  on  a  bright 
blue  motorcycle. 

At  35,  he's  husky  and  healthy  enough  In 
appearance  to  be  taken  for  an  East  Coast 
stevedore  or  a  pro  football  player,  an  Impres- 
sion which  is  apt  to  be  strengthened  when 
he  begins  to  speak. 

The  accent  sounds  slightly  tough  to  ears 
accustomed  to  the  somewhat  softer  speech 
of  the  Islands,  and  the  sentences  are 
punctuated  liberally  with  slang. 

Goodman  talks  like  a  person,  not  like 
someone  carefully  choosing  words  because  of 
self-consciously  being  aware  of  the  need  tar 
an  "educator"  to  be  well-spoken. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  population  he 
says  "kids"  and  not  "children"  or  "students." 
Words  like  "clobber"  and  "blast"  and  "cat" 
come  naturally  to  him. 

They  crop  up  frequently  as  he  explains, 
with  the  zeal  of  a  missionary,  how  great  is 
the  need  to  reach  what  he  calls  the  "cultural- 
ly different"  kids  who  make  up  20  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  school  p<:^ulatlon  and  almost  100 
per  cent  of  school  drop-outs. 

And  Goodman  backs  his  talk  with  action. 

He  took  a  $1.000-a-year  pay  cut  and  moved 
his  pregnant  wife  and  three  children  to 
Honolulu  (the  Goodmans  now  also  want  to 
adopt  a  Vietnamese  child)  because  it  meant 
a  chance  to  head  a  National  Teacher  Corps 
team  assigned  here  to  find  new  ways  of  tackl- 
ing the  problems  of  such  kids. 

Hawaii's  problem  is  not  nearly  so  large  aa 
that  of  clUes  like  New  York  and  Washington, 
where  80  to  90  per  cent  of  those  of  school  age 
are  culturally  different,  says  Goodman. 

But  he  estimates  that  "although  Hawaii 
may  have  less  than  the  national  average,  I'd 
still  guess  that  at  least  15  per  cent  would 
fall  Into  this  category." 


This  would  mean  30,000  of  the  200,000 
school-age  children  in  the  State. 

Goodman's  devotion  to  culturally  deprived 
kids  who  need  such  help  stems  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

"I  lived  in  a  very  nice  white  middle-class 
area,  in  Cranford,  N.J.,  but  my  father  was 
raised  in  a  slum  as  one  of  16  kids  and  in  my 
home  were  certain  ideas  taken  from  the  slum 
area,"  he  explains. 

One  was  that  fighting  is  good — a  lesson 
Goodman  learned  from  his  father  when  a 
bigger  boy  stole  his  hat. 

"In  a  middle-class  home  they  tell  you  to 
knock  on  the  boy's  door  and  ask  for  your 
hat.  But  my  father  took  me  up  to  the  door 
and  told  me  to  take  my  hat  away  and  If  the 
kid's  father  gave  us  any  trouble  he'd  beat 
up  on  him  himself. 

"I  said.  'But  Daddy,  the  boy's  bigger  than 
I  am,'  and  my  father  told  me  that  if  I 
didn't  beat  him  up,  my  father  would  beat  me 
up.  It  took  three  tries,  but  I  got  my  hat 
back  from  the  kid. 

"So  right  there  I  got  the  idea  that  fight- 
ing Is  good.  Then  I  get  to  school  and  a 
teacher  says  one  day  that  fighting  is  bad,  and 
I'm  wondering  who's  right,  whom  I  should 
listen  to — my  father  or  my  teacher." 

As  happens  with  many  children  facing 
such  conflicts,  Goodman  had  trouble  all  the 
way  through  school. 

"I  never  was  held  back,  but  I  barely 
passed  from  grade  to  grade.  I  got  Cs,  Ds 
and  a  lot  of  Fs,  and  I  graduated  In  the  bot- 
tom quarter  of  my  class." 

He  went  Into  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  sea- 
man recruit  and  emerged  four  years  later 
as  a  bosun's  mate  first  class,  an  Impressively 
fast  rise  in  rank. 

"I  don't  know  what  happened,  although 
I've  often  tried  to  figure  it  out,"  he  says. 
"But  I  was  a  tugboat  captain  on  the  East 
River,  and  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden  things 
changed. 

"I  got  an  idea  that  education  was  Im- 
portant after  all;  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, I  suddenly  began  to  think  some- 
thing of  me.  If  I  was  commanding  30  or 
40  men,  maybe  I  wasn't  so  bad. 

"And  I  learned  to  stop  fighting  with  peo- 
ple and  to  try  to  see  their  side  of  things 
instead." 

He  entered  New  Jersey's  Monmouth  Col- 
lege, was  on  the  dean's  list  all  the  time,  was 
president  of  his  class  and  vice  president  of 
the  student  body,  graduated  13th  In  his  class 
of  400,  and  won  the  general  excellence  award 
given  to  the  graduate  judged  the  outstand- 
ing student  in  his  class. 

Goodman  got  his  first  teaching  job  not  on 
the  basis  of  his  outstanding  college  record, 
but  because  of  his  tugboat  and  Shore  Patrol 
experience  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

"The  principal  said  that  if  I'd  been  In  the 
Shore  Patrol,  I  must  be  able  to  handle  my- 
self, and  that  was  what  he  needed."  he 
recalls. 

"They  needed  a  shop  teacher  and  couldn't 
get  one  because  nobody  could  handle  the 
kids.  They  put  all  the  kids  they  couldn't 
do  anything  with  into  shop,  and  the  kids 
were  actually  making  knives  and  guns — 
guns! — in  the  school  shop." 

Before  Goodman  signed  on,  the  principal 
took  him  to  see  the  situation. 

"There  was  a  peephole  In  the  door,  and  we 
looked  through  it  and  all  the  kids  were 
throwing  knives  at  the  celling!  I  asked 
where  the  teacher  was,  and  the  principal 
said  It  wasn't  safe  in  there.  The  teacher  was 
In  the  janitor's  room. 

"I  said,  'Well,  let's  go  In  there  and  stop 
It!'  and  the  principal  said,  'Now,  now,  let's 
not  do  anything  hasty — If  you  think  I'm 
going  In  there,  you're  crazy  I" 

Goodman  took  the  Job. 

"Diiring  the  year  I  was  there,  there  was 
never  a  tool  stolen,  never  a  fight,  the  kids 
were  cutting  their  hair  and  wearing  gray 
flannels,  they  made  lots  of  nice  projects — 
the  works!" 

His  success  came  about  this  way: 
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"Bight  after  school  started  I  caught  one 
Xid  making  brass  knuckles  in  class.  I  told 
lilm  I  didn't  care  if  he  made  them,  but  If  he 
■fna  going  to  make  brass  knuckles,  he'd  have 
to  make  the  best  brass  knuckles  there  are, 
j,ecause  what  I  care  about  was  quality." 

Then  Goodman  astounded  the  class  by  an- 
nouncing that  If  this  trial  pair  of  brass 
knuckles  satisfied  Goodman  and  satisfied  the 
boy  who  made  them,  everybody  could  make 
all  the  brass  knuckles  they  liked  in  class. 

"The  kid  worked  two  months  on  the  brass 
touckles.  Every  time  he'd  bring  them  over 
for  me  to  see  I'd  find  a  scratch  or  something 
and  say  they  were  no  good  and  he'd  have  to 
go  back  to  work  on  them,"  he  recalls. 

"Finally  one  day  I  couldn't  find  anything 
else  wrong  with  them  and  I  said  I  was  satis- 
fled— was  he  satisfied?  The  kid  said,  "Of 
course  I'm  satisfied,  whaddaya  mean? 
You're  satisfied,  why  shouldn't  I  be  satis- 
fled?" 

"The  catch  was  that  I  knew  -that  brass 
knuckles  have  metal  fitted  between  the  fin- 
gers, as  well  as  the  bar  across  the  back  of  the 
hand,  so  that  when  you  hit  something,  the 
shock  goes  out  through  the  metal  and  not 
Into  your  hand.    The  kid  didn't. 

"So  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  how  he  could 
be  satisfied  with  them  if  he  hadn't  tried 
them  out.  He  said  that  was  right,  he'd  try 
them  out  on  some  kid  he  was  on  the  outs 
with  at  the  moment. 

"I  said  no,  that  was  no  way  to  do  it — go 
blast  that  stone  wall  over  there,  because  with 
good  brass  knuckles,  you  can  pwund  a  stone 
wall  all  you  want  to  and  It  won't  hurt  you. 

"So  this  175-pound  kid  hit  that  wall  with 
everything  he  had,  and  of  course  it  hurt  and 
his  hand  swelled  up  so  much  we  had  to  take 
the  brass  knuckles  off  with  pliers. 

"He  was  bawling  and  I  asked  If  he  were 
satisfied  with  the  knuckles,  and  he  said  no. 
I  told  the  class  that  I  was  satisfied  with 
them,  but  since  he  wasn't,  it  was  no  deal,  and 
nobody  else  could  make  brass  knuckles  in 
class. 

"The  kids  all  thought  I  was  such  a  clever 
cat  to  have  done  this  that  I  had  no  more 
trouble  after  that,  and  many  of  them  became 
good  friends  and  I  still  hear  from  them  10 
years  later." 

For  Goodman,  success  with  such  students 
is  what  makes  life  worthwhile. 

"I  would  not  teach  in  a  middle-class  school 
under  any  conditions,"  he  says. 

"The  real  thing  is  when  a  kid  comes  up  to 
you  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  says, 
'You're  not  going  to  teach  me  anytlilng,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  learn!'  and  yet  by 
the  time  the  year  ends,  has  a  whole  new  con- 
cept. 

"That's  where  the  gratification  is  for  a 
teacher." 

Goodman  applied  for  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  "maybe 
this  was  a  way  of  attacking  a  problem  that  I 
was  well  aware  existed  in  my  town  most 
flagrantly. 

"I  began  reading,  and  I  realized  there  was 
a  whole  new  science  and  concept  In  educa- 
tion, where  people  who  were  both  sociologists 
and  teachers  would  be  needed,  and  it  In- 
trigued me. 

"Like  most  teachers,  I  knew  I  was  inade- 
quate— we  can't  reach  all  the  kids.  Nation- 
ally, 20  per  cent  of  our  kids  are  culturally 
different  to  the  point  where  it  cripples  them 
in  the  classroom. 

"Cultural  differences  can  cripple  a  child's 
learning  processes  as  seriously  and  as  dis- 
tinctly as  emotional  disturbance  or  mental 
retardation,  for  which  many  schools  now 
have  separate  classes. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  ever  have  sepa- 
rate classrooms  for  the  culturally  different. 

"They  should  be  in  classrooms  with  mid- 
dle-class society  children  or  they'll  never  be 
helped.  But  this  means  that  the  teacher 
has  got  to  modify  the  curriculum  and  find 
ways  to  help  them  succeed. 

"That's  what  we're  trying  to  do." 


(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Dec.  fl,  1966] 
Teacher  Corpsman   Shows  Them  Soueonx 

Cares — Culturally      Dspriveo      Childrevt 

Find  Encjouragement 

(By  Jane  Evlnger) 

Barry  Davidson  stood  before  the  class  of 
25  second  and  third  graders  who  were  eagerly 
competing  for  his  attention. 

They  were  playing  a  version  of  "Twenty 
Questions"  In  which  each  child  was  to  color 
in  a  block  on  his  paper  if  the  answer  to  Da- 
vidson's question  applied  to  him,  or  leave  It 
blank  If  it  didn't. 

"Now,  sometimes  somebody  asks  you  a 
question  that  you  think  is  none  of  his  busi- 
ness, so  to  make  It  fair,  you  can  ask  me  any 
question  I  ask  you,"    Davidson  explained. 

"And  if  something  is  true,  dont  be  afraid 
to  say  "Yes"  because  you  think  111  think  it's 
bad — ^I  used  to  beat  up  on  my  brother  some- 
times myself,  lor  instance." 

The  kids  nodded  eagerly  and  twisted  in 
their  seats  In  their  excitement. 

They  looked  like  a  typical  class  of  Hawaii's 
kids,  their  skins  running  the  gamut  from  the 
palest  of  tints  to  deepest  brown,  their  hair 
styles  ranging  from  towhead  crew  cuts  to 
waist-length  black  waves. 

Their  answers  to  the  questions  often  were 
typical,  too. 

Everyone  colored  In  his  block  when  David- 
son asked:  "How  many  ol  you  like  vanilla 
Ice  cream?" 

But  when  he  got  to  "How  many  have  a  dad- 
dy who  lives  with  you  in  your  house?"  the 
pattern  changed.  Nine  of  the  25  youngsters 
left  their  blocks  blank. 

When  he  asked,  "How  many  of  you  get 
kissed  goodnight  by  your  mommy  or  daddy?" 
five  did  not  color  their  blocks. 

When  he  asked,  "How  many  of  you  some- 
times feel  like  running  away  from  home?" 
nine  colored  blocks  to  indicate  they  do. 

"How  many  would  rather  be  poor  than 
rich?"  drew  coloring  from  several  children, 
who  held  up  their  hands  to  explain  why. 

"My  brother  would  steal  my  money,"  one 
said.  "People  would  want  to  borrow  money 
from  you,"  came  from  another. 

Then  the  kids  really  got  into  the  spirit  of 
things  and  asked  Davidson  questions. 

"Do  you  like  to  fight?"  one  wanted  to 
know. 

Davidson  said,  "No,  I  don't  like  to.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  sometimes  I  get  into  a  fight, 
but  I  don't  like  to." 

One  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  ever  scared. 

"Sure  I'm  scared  sometimes,"  he  said. 

A  dozen  hands  were  flapping  for  attention 
as  the  bell  rang  signaling  at  the  end  of  the 
45-mlnute  period.  The  kids  would  have  hap- 
pily continued  the  dialogue  for  another  hour, 
but  the  schedule  wouldn't  permit  It. 

"How  many  liked  this  today?  If  you  didn't 
like  it,  raise  your  hand  and  we  wont  do 
it  again,"  Davidson  said. 

The  kids  set  up  a  clamor  of  protest  at  that 
idea. 

"No,  let's  do  it  again,"  they  called. 

Davidson,  23,  walked  Into  the  hall  of 
Llnaptmi  School,  which  draws  all  of  its  stu- 
dents from  the  Kuhlo  Park  Terrace  low-In- 
come housing  project. 

"That  may  have  looked  easy,  but  I'm  ex- 
hausted," he  grinned. 

As  he  made  his  way  to  an  office,  kids  ap- 
peared from  all  directions  to  grab  his  arm 
and  walk  along  with  him — or.  If  they  arrived 
too  late  for  that,  to  trail  closely  behind. 

Prom  all  over  the  playground  came  calls 
of  "Hi,  Mr.  Davidson" — and  occasionally,  of 
"Hello,  Mrs.  Davidson." 

"Some  of  them  are  so  used  to  seeing  only 
mothers  that  they  get  mixed  up,"  he  ex- 
plained. More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  kids 
in  Kuhlo  Park  Terrace  come  from  homes 
where  there  is  only  one  parent — usually  a 
mother. 

The  situation  Is  so  common,  in  fact,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  Davidson  was  assigned  to 


Linapuni  School  was  to  provide  a  "male  Im- 
age" for  the  kids.  Except  for  two  janitors, 
he  is  the  only  male  staff  member  at  the 
school. 

The  rest  of  his  assignment,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps,  is  to  try  to 
help  the  kids  achieve  some  success  in  cop- 
ing with  the  world  in  general,  despite  the 
handicaps  that,  for  many,  started  with  their 
birth. 

Part  of  the  experiment  Involves  classes  in 
creative  dramatics.  Davidson  may  play  the 
part  of  a  noisy,  unruly  student  and  lets  one 
of  the  kids  take  the  role  of  teacher,  to  see 
how  the  child  would  handle  the  situation. 

With  younger  children,  he  may  tell  them 
the  story  of  Slnbad  the  Sailor,  then  play 
some  music  and  get  the  kids  to  walk  around 
pretending  to  be  sailors. 

"Some  of  them  fight  because  that's  the 
image  they  have  of  sailors,  and  others  stand 
up  and  salute  because  their  dad  was  in  the 
Navy,"  he  said. 

He  also  spends  a  lot  of  the  school  day  on 
the  playground,  taking  off  his  shoes  and 
playing  ball  with  the  kids  In  the  khakis  and 
shirts  with  rolled-back  cuffs  that  are  his 
standard  school  attire. 

Neither  Davidson  nor  anybody  else  thinks 
that  pretending  to  be  sailors  or  playing  ball 
In  itself  is  going  to  neatly  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  culturally  deprived  children. 

But  it  may  help  change  the  attitudes  which 
end  up  defeating  such  kids. 

At  23,  Davidson  is  sure  of  little  except 
that  the  solution  lies  in  an  area  he  describes 
with  a  word  most  people  his  age  seem  afraid 
to  use — "love." 

When  he  talks  about  it,  he  exudes  sincerity 
as  other  people  do  the  odor  of  garlic,  or  of 
Chanel  No.  5. 

"Too  many  of  these  kids  get  no  encourage- 
ment at  all  at  home."  he  said.  "The  way 
they  get  treated  Is  rough.  There's  a  lack  of 
love  in  the  true  sense  of  'love.'  This  isn't 
true  of  all  the  kids,  but  it  is  far  too  many." 

Davidson  said  recently  a  fatherless  boy  he 
was  very  fond  of  ran  away  from  home. 
Davidson,  worried,  talked  with  the  boy's 
mother. 

"She  was  really  happy  to  see  that  I  cared. 
I  was  honestly  and  sincerely  worried  about 
the  boy,  and  she  was  too.  It  shows  that  if 
you  really  care  enough  about  people,  you  can 
work  together  regardless  of  circumstances." 

[Prom  the   Hononlulu  Advertiser,  Dec.    10, 

1966] 
"HALrwAY  House"  for   School-Shy  Kros — 
Teacher  Corpsman  Trees  To  Help  Out  the 
Truant 

(By  Jane  Evlnger) 

Brooklyn-born  David  Turansky,  at  22  a 
stocky  and  likable  guy  with  warm  eyes  and 
a  puckish  grin,  walked  into  the  apartment 
where  eight  kids  who  should  have  been  in 
school  were  whlling  away  an  afternoon. 

He  knew  only  one  of  them — the  boy  who 
lived  there.  The  boy  introduced  Turansky  to 
his  friends,  then  let  him  alone. 

Some  of  the  boys  played  cards.  Others 
watched  TV.    A  couple  were  busy  drawing. 

"It  was  a  pretty  shaky  experience,"  Turan- 
sky recalls.  "There  I  was,  this  haole  from 
the  school.  I  dldnt  know  what  to  do — I 
couldn't  do  a  tap  dance  to  get  attention!" 

What  he  did  was  Just  wander  around  from 
boy  to  boy,  seeing  what  they  were  doing, 
offering  a  comment  here  about  a  drawing 
and  there  about  a  card  game.  Before  he 
left,  he  also  got  what  he'd  come  for — each 
boy's  agreement  to  Join  Turansky  and  the 
others  soon  on  a  field  trip. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  thing,  but  hope- 
fully it's  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  estab- 
lishing a  sort  of  "halfway  hotise"  aimed  at 
getting  chronic  truants  back  to  school  and 
helping  them  cope  with  classroom  life. 

TTie  program  Is  the  brainchild  of  Hono- 
lulu District  Superintendent  Stephen  Kan- 
da,  Turansky  says,  and  has  the  enthusiastic 
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backing  of  Tom  Goodman,  head  of  th^  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  team  working  In  here. 

•Not  one  kid  In  a  million  walking  the 
streets  really  wants  to  be  out  of  school," 
Goodman  says 

"Young  people  want  to  be  In  school  tnore 
than  anything  else,  because  up  to  ags  18, 
school  occupies  such  a  large  part  of  th<  day 
for  almost  all  of  them. 

"So  even  the  kids  who  are  chronic  trvianta 
really  want  to  be  there,  but  they  aren't  be- 
cause they  can't  operate  in  school  without 
some  help." 

As  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Tx  iran- 
sky.  Is  assigned  to  work  out  of  Central  In- 
termediate School —  which,  like  a  number  of 
other  Honolulu  schools,  has  Its  problems  with 
truants. 

One  student  on  the  rolls  has  been  in  school 
only  three  days  this  year.  Another  has  been 
absent  40  consecutive  days. 

Even  if  brought  back  to  school  by  lorce, 
such  kids  usually  walk  right  back  oul;  the 
school  door  as  soon  as  a  policeman  Uaves, 
because  they  find  themselves  thrown  back 
Into  the  same  classroom  situations  thesr  re- 
jected earlier — situations  in  which  they  can- 
not succeed. 

"A  lot  of  these  kids  are  very  sharp," 
Turansky  says. 

"The  only  thing  they  need  is  a  big  dose 
of  self -confidence.  They're  so  used  to  failure 
that  they  give  up  before  they  start." 

The  project  he  Is  working  on  begins^wlth 
getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the  bqys. 

Turansky  spends  a  lot  of  time  at  Panama 
Settlement,  where  his  wife  works  aa  anjarts- 
and-crafts  volunteer  aid  and  where  "mast  of 
these  kids  end  up  at  one  time  or  anoflher." 

He  lucked  Into  another  contact  whan  "a 
neighborhood  cop  took  me  to  a  boy's  apart- 
ment in  Mayor  Wright  Hotising,  wh^re  a 
group  of  truants  hang  out."  he  says.   ' 

"The  cop  said,  'Hey,  you  kids,  get  h^me.' 
and  they  all  came  out  the  doors  and  >  win- 
dows and  ran  on  through  the  alleys.  The 
only  one  left  was  the  kid  who  lived  there. 

"I  told  him  I  was  from  the  school  anc|  that 
the  school  was  very  concerned,  and  as^ed  if 
It  would  be  okay  If  I  Just  came  ovei^  and 
talked  to  him  sometimes."  | 

Turansky  describes  the  youth  as  "a  j  good 
boy — very  pleasant.  It  would  be  hard  t*  dis- 
like him.  He's  quiet,  but  I  think  a  friend- 
ship is  developing  between  us.  Ther^  are 
little  hints  in  the  way  he  reacts — he  looks 
glad  to  see  me."  I 

Things  have  progressed  to  the  point  ^■here 
Turansky  and  the  boy  have  taken  a  tipp  to 
the  airport  at  the  suggestion  of  Kandal  who 
recalled  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  vliltlng 
the  airport  In  earlier  years.  1 

And  the  boy  has  Introduced  Turansky  to 
his  friends,  who  have  agreed  to  go  on  ]some 
field  trips. 

"We'll  try  to  go  to  places  that  will  stimu 
late  their  Interest,  but  yet  are  educationally 
sound."  Turansky  says.    He's  thinking  ibout 
spots  like  Bishop  Museum  and  its  Kllolanl 
Planetarium,  and  the  University  of  Hav^ii. 

"I  noticed  when  we  went  to  the  a: 
that  I  kept  watching  the  planes,  bu 
the  boy  was  Interested  mostly  In  peop 
what  they  were  doing."  Turansky  says, 

"So  I  hope  the  group  can  see  a  wlde|8pec 
trum  of  occupations  and  Jobs  that  aife  not 
beyond  their  reach.     They  should  see 'what 
kind  of  people  are  involved,  and  what!  kind 
of  training  Is  needed,  what  the  hou: 
and  what  the  pay  Is." 

On  each  trip,  Turansky  will  take 
Later,  he  hopes  that  the  entire  grou 
come  back  to  school  Just  to  see  the 
and    talk   about    what   they've    seen, 
that,     they'll     probably     leave     the 
grounds. 

Turansky  hopes  that  "as  time  progresses 
we  can  get  more  and  more  academical!^  ori- 
ented, so  that  they  can  get  used  to  'being 
successful,  to  being  in  a  school  situation 
with  a  teacher  without  the  usual  anjxlety 
fear  and  pressures  they  feel  in  school 


that 
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As  the  kids  gain  self -confidence,  hopefully 
they  can  attend  regular  classes  in  only  the 
subject  areas  that  interest  them,  such  as 
shop,  or  physical  education,  or  social  studies. 
The  rest  of  the  time  they'd  spend  in  their 
special  classroom. 

Hopefully,  they'll  end  up  being  able  to  cope 
full-time  in  regular  classes  and  won't  become 
part  of  the  statistics  on  school  dropouts. 

"Most  of  these  kids  spend  the  whole  day 
watching  TV  or  playing  cards,"  Turansky 
says. 

"All  I  want  to  do  Is  show  them  that 
there's  a  world  outside,  that  there  are  things 
that  are  more  interesting  than  TV. 

"If  you  put  these  kids  back  into  a  regular 
classroom  without  preparing  them  to  cope 
with  it,  and  without  an  intermediary  kind 
of  class,  they'll  Just  reject  school  once  more." 

Turansky  sympathizes  with  the  problem  of 
the  overloaded  classroom  teacher,  who  Is  too 
busy  to  provide  special  help  for  such 
students. 

"There  would  have  to  be  a  few  changes 
made  In  a  school  to  receive  these  kids," 
he  says.  "You  have  to  have  an  Interme- 
diate class,  because  It  is  Just  too  difficult  for 
the  regular  teacher  to  handle  the  problem. 

"These  kids  make  up  no  more  than  6 
per  cent  of  the  school  population.  And  with- 
out help,  the  regulM  teacher,  who  faces  100 
to  150  students  a  day.  Just  can't  give  them 
the  attention  they  need,  or  set  up  a  special 
program  for  them,  or  try  to  integrate  them 
into  a  classroom.  The  teacher  has  got  to 
concentrate  on  the  other  95  per  cent." 

Turansky  admits  that  a  lot  of  his  work 
is  "drudgery."  But  his  face  lights  up  as 
he  also  notes  that  "little  things  happen  that 
are  nice — maybe  a  kid  you've  been  beating 
your  brains  out  to  get  to  turns  arotmd  and 
gives  you  a  big  smile  and  says  good-bye  I 

"If  you  can  get  a  kid  to  come  out  of  his 
shell  and  surprise  you,  maybe  you  can  get 
him  to  surprise  himself." 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser] 

•Rolb-Plating"  Helps  Bring  Stttdents  Out 

(By  Jane  Evinger) 

The  seven  sixth-graders  engrossed  in  their 
game  of  "role-playing"  were  creating  the 
drama  of  "the  policeman  vs.  the  glue-sniffer." 

As  one  portrayed  the  policeman  and  the 
drama  progressed,  the  kids  began  to  realize 
that  a  policeman,  too,  has  his  problems — 
that  he's  paid  so  much  a  week  to  do  a 
certain  Job,  and  that  he  has  a  boss  to  see 
that  he  does  it. 

Later,  the  discussion  turned  to  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  snlfrlng  glue.  One  stu- 
dent reported  that  his  sister  said  she  liked 
it  because  it  made  her  feel  good. 

The  young  teacher,  instead  of  denouncing 
the  report,  mentioned  current  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  a  youth  hospitalized  and  near 
death  from  harmful  side  effects  of  glue- 
snifflng. 

The  kids  ended  up  reaching  their  own 
conclusion  that  actually  there  aren't  any 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  fad. 

"I  think  that  a  year  ago.  If  I'd  have  heard 
of  sixth  graders,  who  are  supposed  to  be  all 
Innocent,  taking  part  in  a  discussion  of  glue- 
snlfflng.  I'd  have  been  Eighast,"  Rick  Page, 
the  teacher,  said  later. 

"But  these  children  know  all  about  it,  and 
know  how  It's  done.  A  lot  of  time  you  can 
see  50  students  In  a  field  adjacent  to  the 
school,  and  glue-sniffing  Is  going  on  In  a  very 
pronounced  manner. 

"When  school  gets  out,  I've  seen  some  of 
my  students  going  down  there  to  Join  older 
kids.  I  don't  know  whether  they've  actually 
sniffed  glue — probably  not  everybody  In  the 
group  does — but  no  one  can  find  out,  be- 
cause when  a  policeman  or  a  school  adminis- 
trator comes  Into  sight,  everybody  runs. 

"Whether  I  like  it  or  not,  glue-sniffing  Is 
a  part  of  life  for  these  kids,  and  I  think  less 
harm  was  done  by  discussing  it  than  by  Ig- 
noring It." 


A  reporter  and  photographer  walking 
through  the  field  and  along  the  stream 
which  borders  it  found  half  a  dozen  glue- 
stiffened  rags  which  had  been  useed  in  past 
sniffing  parties. 

NINETY -THREE    ARRESTS 

Honolulu  police  report  93  arrests  for  glue- 
sniffing  In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
and  those  caught  and  arrested  represent 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  offenders. 

Page's  class  discussion  of  the  problem  was 
a  small  part  of  the  Job  he  Is  trying  to  do  as 
a  National  Teacher  Corps  staff  member  as- 
signed to  Kaewai  School.  He  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  who  works  at  Pern  School,  are  two 
of  the  five-member  corps  team  assigned  to 
Hawaii. 

They  are  trj-ing  to  help  strengthen  the 
self-images  of  the  kids  In  their  schools  who 
most  need  such  help,  In  addition  to  giving 
them  the  chance  to  talk  out  their  problems 
and  realize  they  are  not  alone  in  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Married  two  years,  the  Pages  are  from  a 
small  town  in  Maine  and  hold  bachelor's  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Maine.  Their 
romance  dates  back  to  fifth  grade,  when 
Rick  played  "Prince  Charming"  to  Nancy's 
"Cinderella"  In  a  school  operetta. 

Now  24.  they  hope  to  get  their  master's 
degrees  in  elementary  school  counseling  here 
and  return  eventually  to  Maine  to  work  In 
the  state's  many  pockets  of  rural  poverty. 

After  graduation  from  college,  Nancy 
worked  two  years  as  a  pediatrics  nurse  and 
Page,  who  has  a  B.A.  In  history  and  govern- 
ment, was  with  a  major  New  England  de- 
partment store. 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  but 
the  money  end  of  it  sort  of  pushed  retail 
trade  into  the  number  one  spot,"  he  said. 
However,  he  found  business  "very  vacuous, 
vTlth  a  lot  of  backbiting  and  underhanded 
tactics  that  Just  didn't  fit  in  with  my  person, 
ality." 

He  decided  to  go  Into  education,  and  Nancy 
Joined  him  because  "I'd  always  loved  school." 

"I  guess  the  money  angle  seems  most  im- 
portant in  college,"  Page  says.  "Once  you  get 
out,  somehow  other  aspects  seem  to  take  on 
more  Importance,  and  kind  of  overshadow 
It." 

Nancy  adds:  "Neither  of  us  are  people  to 
be  dedicated  to  any  cause,  but  realizing  that 
so  much  of  Maine  Is  a  rural  slum,  we  found 
we'd  like  to  do  something  about  It.  It's 
kind  of  a  new  feeling  of  patriotism." 

MEETS   INDIVID'DAI.LT 

At  Fern,  Nancy  meets  an  hour  each  week 
with  each  of  three  groups  of  eight  children 
In  grades  four,  five  and  six.  She  also  sees 
each  child  individually  for  a  half  hour  every 
two  weeks. 

In  the  Individual  sessions,  the  kids  are 
encouraged  to  talk  about  anything  that  Is 
bothering  them. 

One  little  girl  confided  that  she  was  in 
Hawaii  with  her  mother  and  three  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  that  her  father  who  is  In 
the  western  Pacific,  was  threatening  to  di- 
vorce her  mother  If  she  did  not  send  the  girl 
and  her  elder  brother  back  to  live  with  him. 

"It  sometimes  does  wonders  for  a  child  like 
this  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it."  Nancy  says. 
It  also  can  help  teachers  better  understand 
the  pressures  facing  the  child,  so  that  they 
can  provide  better  assistance  In  the  class- 
room. 

Many  of  the  kids  are  totally  lacking  In  self- 
confidence,  and  with  a  boost,  can  work  better 
In  their  regular  classes. 

"If  you  ask  a  lot  of  these  kids  where  they 
live,  they  answer  Kuhio  Park  Terrace,"  Nancy 
says.  "If  you  ask  If  they  like  it,  they  say, 
'No,  it's  a  terrible  place.' " 

"When  you  ask  why,  they  say  because 
there's  a  lot  of  fighting  between  the  parents 
and  the  kids,  or  that  there's  a  lot  of  glue- 
sniffing.  One  child  said  that  a  friend  told 
on   some   glue-sniffers   and   the    older   kids 
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threw  him  In  the  stream,  so  they  say  they're 
scared  of  the  glue-sniffers." 

Nancy  said  that  the  effects  extend  to  a 
child's  Impression  of  himself. 

"One  of  the  handsomest  boys  In  the  whole 
group  thinks  he  is  ugly,  and  when  you  ask 
the  same  boy  whether  he  ever  plays  with 
other  children,  he'll  say,  'No'." 

Even  when  such  children  do  well  In  some- 
thing, they  don't  get  the  praise  other  young- 
sters would. 

"One  boy  is  the  despair  of  his  mother  and 
most  other  adults  because  all  he  does  Is 
draw,"  Nancy  says.  "Yet  in  a  draw-a-man 
standardized  test,  he  was  in  the  top  1  per 
cent  m  art  ability." 

CREATIVE   CHILDBEN 

She  finds  many  of  the  children  do  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  music  and  art,  probably 
because  "there  is  almost  nothing  you  can  do 
wrong  in  either  of  these  fields." 

Nancy  is  suggesting  to  mothers  of  some 
of  these  children  that  they  give  them  sketch- 
books for  Christmas,  and  hopes  to  take  a 
group  of  them  to  visit  a  Honolulu  artist,  so 
that  he  can  talk  with  them  and  mention  how 
he  finished  high  school  himself. 

"I  try  to  spark  any  Interest  I  can  find," 
she  says.  "One  boy  was  a  star  football  player 
In  the  sixth  grade,  so  Rick  and  I  went  to  a 
game  one  day  and  cheered  for  him. 

"I  hope  I  can  show  him  that  if  he  really 
likes  to  play,  he'll  have  to  stay  In  school,  and 
maybe  show  him  how  great  it  would  be  to  be 
a  high  school  football  player. 

"For  children  who  are  never  praised,  It 
helps  to  know  that  even  one  adult,  one 
teacher,  thinks  he's  really  good  at  some- 
thing." 

At  an  evening  meeting,  parents  of  14  of  the 
24  students  came  to  talk  about  whatever 
was  bothering  them,  she  said,  and  11  were 
so  interested  in  the  chance  to  discuss  things 
that  they  stayed  to  continue  after  the  formal 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Race  relations  occupied  a  big  part  of  the 
discussion.  A  Negro  mother  complained  that 
her  child  was  being  called  "burnt  toast"  and 
"brown  sugar"  at  school,  and  that  it  was 
hurting  his  learning  ability. 

Haoles.  in  the  minority  at  the  school,  com- 
plained of  being  called  "haole  crabs"  and  be- 
ing ostracized. 

A  Portuguese  woman  reported  that  one  of 
her  two  daughters,  who  looks  entirely  Portu- 
guese, had  no  problems,  but  that  the  other, 
who  looks  entirely  non-Portuguese,  was  com- 
pletely unaccepted — solely  because  of  her 
haole  appearance. 

Nancy  and  Page  often  encounter  similar 
problems  at  their  two  schools,  and  exchange 
ideas  for  programs. 

Page  plans  to  go  into  Individual  counsel- 
ing next  semester,  but  now  is  meeting  a  half- 
hour  weekly  with  10  groups  of  seven  stu- 
dents each.  He  use  a  variety  of  techniques 
In  addition  to  role-playing. 

PUBLIC    INTERVIEW 

One  Is  the  "public  Interview." 

Rick  writes  10  categories  on  the  board — 
words  like  love,  hate,  school,  mother — 
chooses  a  topic,  and  lets  each  of  the  seven 
kids  ask  him  one  question  about  it.  Then 
each  of  the  children  chooses  a  topic  and  is 
questioned  by  the  others. 

Nobody,  teacher  or  student,  need  answer 
any  questions  they  don't  want  to  discuss. 

The  kids  at  first  ask  very  unsophisticated 
questions.  One  would  ask,  "Do  you  love  your 
sister?"  and  the  next  would  ask,  "Do  you  like 
your  sister?" 

But  lately  both  questions  and  answers 
have  been  getting  more  thoughtful.  One 
girl  was  asked,  "If  the  girl  who  lives  next 
door  to  you — your  friend — kicked  you  and 
made  you  cry,  would  you  still  love  her?" 

The  answer  was,  "I'd  kick  her  back  and 
then  I'd  love  her." 

A  big  boy  was  asked  how  he'd  feel  If  he 
were  beaten  up  by  a  smaller  boy.    The  boy 


thought  awhile,  then  answered  that  he 
would  probably  cry,  and  then  go  find  some- 
body his  own  size  to  beat  up. 

"They  may  not  necessarily  be  the  'right' 
answers,  but  they  are  thought  out,  and  they 
show  some  Insight,"  Rick  says. 

He  tries  very  hard  to  avoid  saying  "any- 
thing Judgmental,"  feeling  that  the  Impor- 
tant thing  is  to  "get  all  this  out  In  the  open," 
and  then  go  on  from  there. 

The  biggest  gratification  he's  found  in  the 
Job,  he  says,  is  the  children's  acceptance  of 
him. 

"I'm  a  haole.  I'm  an  adult,  I'm  a  teacher, 
and  yet  they're  around  me,"  he  says. 

Other  teachers  at  the  school  also  have  told 
him  that  their  students  seem  to  accept  him 
more  than  had  been  expected  during  the 
weekly  visits. 


FAIR    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  Public  Law 
89-755,  was  signed  by  President  John- 
son on  November  3,  1966.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  President  observed  that  the 
American  housewife  should  not  need  a 
scale,  a  yardstick,  or  a  slide  rule  when 
she  shops.  The  housewife  should  not 
have  to  worry  which  Is  bigger,  "the  full 
jumbo  quart"  or  the  "giant  economy 
quart."  President  Johnson  also  said: 

The  great  majority  of  American  manufac- 
turers will  welcome  this  law.  It  protects  the 
honest  manufacturer  against  dishonest  com- 
petitors. It  encourages  fair  competition, 
competition  based  on  quality,  value,  and 
price.  It  reflects  our  strong  belief  that 
American  producers  can  meet — and  want  to 
meet — the  test  of  truth. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  This  is  a 
good  bill.  In  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  we  worked  long 
and  hard  to  get  a  constructive  and  useful 
bill.  Achieving  that  goal  was  not  easy. 
It  required  cooperation,  careful  consider- 
ation, and  compromise.  There  was 
often  speculation  that  the  committee 
would  vote  to  kill  the  bill.  In  the  end, 
the  committee  refused  to  be  misled,  it 
reported  out  a  good  bill,  and  the  House 
voted  300  to  8  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  proud  that  we  achieved  our  goal, 
against  such  odds.  As  the  President  said 
of  this  law: 

Its  purpose  Is  to  uphold  truth.  Its  target 
is  labels  that  lie — packages  that  confuse — 
practices  that  too  often  deny  the  consumer 
a  fair  test  and  a  clear  choice  in  the  shopping 
place.  This  Is  a  strong  and  simple  law.  It 
requires  the  manufacturer  to  tell  the  shop- 
per— clearly  and  understandably — exactly 
what  Is  in  a  package.  Who  made  It.  How 
much  it  contains.   How  much  it  costs. 

I  note  that  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  has 
called  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  28  to  discuss  the  act. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  Is 
seeking  industry's  cooperation  5  months 
before  the  bill  goes  Into  effect.    Manu- 


facturers, distributors,  business  associa- 
tions, consumer  groups,  individuals — in 
fact,  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
subject — may  attend  this  meeting  and 
make  his  views  known. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
of  1966  will  do,  in  this  era  of  prepackaged 
everything,  what  honest  scales  in  the 
butcher  shop  accomplished  a  generation 
ago.  It  will  give  confidence  and  assur- 
ance to  the  housewife.  It  will  reduce 
confusion  and  proliferation  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. It  will  help  balance  the  house- 
holder's budget.  It  will  help  all  of  us  to 
fight  Inflation  by  assuring  full  and  fair 
value  for  our  money. 


PEOPLES  DRUG  STORES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  we  in 
west  Tennessee,  especially  in  Obion 
County,  are  certainly  proud  of  Peoples 
Drug  Stores,  Inc.  This  tremendous 
chain  of  drugstores  was  started  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  G.  Gibbs  in  1905. 

The  leadership  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  years  has  been  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  finest  individuals 
in  this  Nation.  The  present  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  is  G.  B.  Bur- 
rus,  whose  family  have  been  friends  of 
our  family  for  over  half  a  century  In 
Obion  County,  our  home  county. 

Mr.  Burrus  and  others  in  this  fine  or- 
ganization have  done  everything  human- 
ly possible  throughout  the  years  to 
render  an  outstanding  service  to  the  cus- 
tomers and  stockholders  of  the  Peoples 
Drug  Stores,  Inc.  Due  to  the  crime  wave 
in  this  area,  a  total  of  $116,257.75  has 
been  taken  at  gunpoint  in  burglaries  by 
hoodlums  and  criminals  who  choose  this 
way  to  make  a  living  rather  than  by  an 
honest  day's  work. 

Mr.  Burrus  has  written  a  letter  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  expressing 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  his  or- 
ganization to  assist  in  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  this  criminal  element 
from  taking  over  this  area,  as  apparently 
they  are  trying  to  do  at  the  present  time. 
The  letter  is  so  outstanding  that  I  feel  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
District  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  soon  report  legislation  deal- 
ing with  this  situation,  and  that  we  can 
enact  it  in  a  short  time  and  send  the  bill 
to  President  Johnson  for  his  signature. 

The  letter  and  a  chronological  list  of 
these  criminal  acts  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  involved  follows : 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C..  February  9, 1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to 
endorse  the  letter  sent  to  you  recently  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Clearing  House  Asso- 
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elation  respecting  crime  In  the  District 
Columbia. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  as  to 
magnitude  of  the  problem.    The  overall 
tlstlcs  on  incidence  of  crime  In  the  "" 
tells  the  story  accurately,  but  It  is  _ 
that  the  appalling  significance  of  those 
tUtlcs  may  be  blurred  by   their  genera 
As  I  realize  only  too  keenly,  "robberies 
thousand  population"  translates  Into  af 
robbers  In  actual  stores  Jeopardizing  the 
of  actual  men  and  women.     I  attach  a 
of  the  robberies  and  burglaries  committe<  i 
my  company's  stores  in  the  District  of   C 
lumbia  metropolitan  area  since  Januar ' 
1966.    As  you  wUl  see,  In  the  past  56  ""»' 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  In  this  area  have 
the  scene  of  31  armed  robberies  and  62 
larles.  and  the  pace  of  these  crimes  is 
eratlng  rather  than  abating. 

The  dollar  loss  to  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
Ing    this    period— ♦116.000.    none    of    It 
sured— Is  obviously  heavy.    But  the  threa  t 
the   lives  and  well  being  of  our  emplo  • 
and  customers  Is  of  a  much  more  serloiw 
der.     Every  crime  listed  In  the  attach 
carried  the  seeds  of  grave  human  tra 
and  in  some  Instances  violence  did 
occur. 

Just  this  past  week  the  assistant 
of  one  of  our  stores  was  kidnapped  at 
Maryland  home,  pistol-whipped,  and  bd 
and  gagged  by  four  criminals  who  forced 
to  return  to  our  District  store  so  that 
coxUd  gain  entry  to  the  store  and  the 
and  secure  cash  and  narcotics.     They 
him,  still  bound  and  gagged.  In  his  car. 
very  next  day  at  another  of  our  stores  £ 
robbers,  at  8:40  In  the  morning,  forced 
our  employees  and  20  customers  to  lie  or 
floor    and    robbed    the    store    of    cash 
narcotics. 

Or    consider   our   experience   at   a 
store.     On  November  6.  1966,  that  store 
robbed  of  $6,910.93.    On  January  8.  1961 
manager  of  the  store  was  accosted  at 
point  by  three  robbers,  forced  to  re-ente  r 
store,  open  the  safe,  and  turn  over  cash 
narcotics.       Upon     leaving,     the     crlm 
knocked  him  unconscious.     On  Januarir 
1967.  this  same  manager,  upon  openln(; 
store,  was  again  faced  by  armed  robbers 
forced   him   to   open   the  safe   and   to 
over  cash  and  narcotics.     Finally,  on  . 
ary  25.  1967.  the  poUce  apprehended  five 
sons   burglarizing   the  store.     The   n:--' 
and   all    employees   tendered   their   r 
tlons  and  It  was  necessary  to  close  the 
permanently. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  because 
unusual,   but  because   I  have  no 
think  they  are  not  representative, 
the  burden  of  crime  has  not  fallen  as 
upon   my   company   as   upon   others 
community.     We   have   been   spared 
life,  but  there  are  families  whose  i 
ner  has  been  cut  down  by  robbers 
a  large  company,  but  there  are  small 
chants  to  whom  robbery  and  burglar  r 
meant  financial  ruin. 

I.   and  those  who  share  my  anxiety 
greatly    heartened    by    yoxir    demon- 
concern  about  crime,  both  nationally 
the  District,  where  the  federal  gove 
has  a  special  responsibility.    While  I 
pretend  to  be  eqiilpped  to  evaluate  th 
tlculars  of  your  legislative  proposals 
recommendations  of  the  District  of  "" 
Crime  Conunlsslon,  certainly  your  _ 
a  two-pronged  attack  upon  both  the 
and  the  effects  of  crime  should  co 
widespread  support.     If  disagreements 
over  particular  ingredients  of  an  antl 
program.   It  Is   my  hope  that  In   any 
those    disagreements    will    not    prevent 
Congress  and  the  community  from 
In  unstinting  suppxart  of  those 
to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
The  urgency  of  the  problem  surely 
no  less. 
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I  am  confident  that  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees and  cxistomers  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
Join  me  In  pledging  our  cooperaUon  In  your 
efforts  to  give  meaning  In  otir  community 
to  the  principle  that,  as  you  put  It  to  the 
Congress,  "pubUc  order  Is  the  first  business 
of  government." 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  BnRRUs, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Peoples   Drug    Stores.    Inc. — Losses    due    to 
burglaries    and    armed    robberies    in    the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area 

JANtTART    1966 


Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc. — Losses  due  to 
burglaries  and  armed  robberies  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area — Continued 

OCTOBER    1966 
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do.-.. 


$250.74 
252.87 


MAT    1966 


191 
151 

27 
249 

27 
233 


Burglary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


May 

2 

May 

4 

...do. 

May 

5 

.May 

11 

May 

27 

$1,614.37 

2,743.39 

405.47 

1, 793. 61 

25.80 

881.72 


JUNE    1966 

jog 

Burglary. 

do 

do.... 

June  12 

...do 

June  24 

$2, 219. 42 

217 
5 

3, 531.  57 
490  39 

JULY    1966 


18 
75 
89 

133 
25 
88 
74 

191 

161 
18 

161 


Burglary. 
Robbery  - 

do.... 

do...- 

do.... 


Burglary. 

-do. 

do. 


Robbery . 
Burglary. 
do.... 


July 
do.. 


July 
July 

July  6 

July  8 

July  9 

July  14 

Julv  15 

July  20 

July  28 


$25.  75 
339.00 

5, 750.  53 
202.62 
174.00 
99.00 
707.94 
90.24 
fi.30.00 
243.11 

4,020.81 


25 
90 
42 
10 
107 
155 
89 
146 


AUGTTST    1966 

Aug.    8 

...do 

...do.—. 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 

...do. 

...do 

$1,913.86 

Burglary 

....do- 

do  "  ." 

180.29 

82.93 

1. 50i;.  82 

674.  47 

....do 

....do 

....do 

776.  ,'>.'> 
611.47 
794.82 

SEPTEMBER    1966 


2.15 

336 

1 

107 

9n 

l.W 

11 

237 

233 

200 

73 


Burglary 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
Robliery 
Burglary 
RoM>er>- 
Burglary 
....do... 
....do.-. 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  8 
Sopt.  9 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  26 


$16.00 

64,V65 

240.00 

369.01 

283.00 

2, 405. 31 

1. 057. 00 

50.00 

1,484.15 

924.  .56 

71.18 


15 
3 

90 
233 

27 
133 


Burglary  or  robbery 


Robbery . 
Burglary  - 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Robbery . 


Dat 

e 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

25 

Total 


$1,012.82 

1,003.35 

■283.00 

149. 51 

IfiO.23 

5,800.00 


NOVEMBER    1966 


77 
10 
15 
245 
42 
27 


Robbery 

Burglary 

do 

Robbery. 

Burglary 

do... 


Nov. 

6 

$6,910.93 

Nov. 

» 

2,148.82 

Nov. 

IS 

2.446.98 

Nov. 

21 

2.530.76 

Nov. 

23 

485.92 

..do. 



955.68 

DECEMBER    1966 


150 
27 
19 
15 
42 
2 

120 
27 

237 
75 


Robbery . 
Burglary. 
Robbery. 

do... 

Burglary. 
Bobbery. 
Burglary 

do... 

do. 


Dec.  3 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  U 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  30 
..do 


do" Dec.  31 


Total,  1966. 


$3. 


749.30 

567.24 
149. 41 
585.55 
668.94 
045.77 
388.40 
100.00 
111.00 
600.00 


88, 117. 52 


JANtTABT    1967 


42 

75 

24 

9 

27 

(') 

77 

82 

237 

114 

201 

77 

75 

237 

77 

90 

17 


Robbery.. ... 

:i;;idoi"""""""'. 

do 

Burglary 

do 

Robbery 

do 

do 

do 

Burglary 

Robbery 

do - 

Burglary 

do 

do 

Robbery 


Jan. 

3 

$6,035.04 

do. 

60.00 

.do. 

2,600.00 

Jan. 

4 

380.00 

Jan. 

5 

57.48 

Jan. 

7 

349.18 

Jan. 

8 

2.366.72 

Jan. 

19 

1, 188. 22 

Jan. 

20 

99.00 

do 

2, 291. 85 

Jan. 

21 

171.34 

Jan. 

22 

4,04765 

Jan. 

23 

380.00 

Jan. 

24 

47  38 

Jan. 

25 

ia3i 

Jan. 

27 

52  78 

Jan. 

29 

3.003.28 

FEBRUARY    1967 


133 
25 


Robbery. 
do.... 


Total,  1966-67- 


Feb. 
Feb. 


$3,000.00 
2.000.00 

116,257.75 


I  Food  warehouse. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  MESSAGE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  crime  menage 
urges  Congress  to  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  strong  supporting  roie 
m  the  fight  against  crime— a  fight  now 
being  carried  on  primarily  by  the  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  tne 
President's  proposal  of  Federal  help 
without  Federal  domination.  The  in- 
creasing cost  of  providing  pubUc  protec- 
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tion  cannot  be  met  by  the  States  and 
cities  alone. 

The  recommended  plan  is  sound. 
First,  before  any  money  is  spent  on  spe- 
cific programs  to  modernize  law  enforce- 
ment and  correction  systems,  studies 
would  be  conducted  to  pinpoint  problem 
areas.  The  proposed  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  would  provide  money 
to  help  cities  and  States  undertake  these 
studies.  Such  studies,  conducted  by 
qualified  personnel  and  based  on  recom- 
mended standards,  would  provide  the 
facts  required  to  develop  a  Ust  of  needs 
and  priorities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Government  would  support  uni- 
versities and  other  organizations  propos- 
ing basic  research  into  crime  and  its 
causes. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal — spe- 
cific remedial  action — would  be  imder- 
taken  after  approved  local  studies  were 
carried  out  and  comprehensive  plans 
were  drawn  to  meet  the  disclosed  prob- 
lems. A  newly  created  agency — the  Of- 
fice of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance — would  give  qualify- 
ing communities  60  percent  of  the  funds 
needed  to  operate  actual  programs  and 
provide  new  equipment.  Eligible  pro- 
grams could  also  receive  construction 
funds  to  build  new  types  of  approved 
facilities. 

With  proper  equipment,  manpower  and 
technical  facilities,  our  police  agencies 
could  carry  out  a  coordinated  attack  on 
crime. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  Congress, 
this  session,  act  sv;iftly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  so  that  we  may  begin  a 
coordinated  program  to  bring  public  or- 
der to  the  streets  of  America. 


challenge  and  opportunity  of  career  train- 
ing." 

Fellows  also  pointed  out  that  more  than 
half  of  the  members  In  the  class  were  eli- 
gible to  go  home  last  Christmas  on  leave,  but 
they  voted  unanimously  to  remain  at  the 
center  and  complete  their  welding  training 
without  Interruption. 

The  graduates  were  Instructed  by  Harold 
E.  Deutschman  In  a  Job  Corps  welding  shop- 
mobile,  which  travels  throughout  the  nation 
from  one  Job  Corps  facility  to  another,  un- 
der a  contract  between  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Engineering  and  Technology  and  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


JOB  CORPS  GRADS  WIN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  results  of  the  Job 
Corps,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
article  which  describes  a  highly  success- 
ful Job  Corps  training  program  in  Wash- 
ington State: 

Job  Corps  Grads  Win  Employment 

Handle. — Eighteen  corpsmen  at  the  Clspus 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  here  In  the 
Glflord  Pinchot  National  Forest  have  ob- 
tained Jobs  as  welders  after  completing  an 
Intensive  three-month  course  that  Included 
over  240  hours  of  Industrial  welding.  It  was 
announced  today. 

Nine  of  the  graduates  have  accepted  Jobs 
at  the  Bremerton  Naval  Shipyard,  according 
to  Center  Director  Larry  A.  Fellows,  and  nine 
others  have  lined  up  welding  Jobs  In  their 
home  towns.  Four  others  In  the  class  of  22 
have  elected  to  remain  at  the  center  to  com- 
plete their  education  programs  or  learn  ad- 
ditional vocational  skills. 

Fellows  said  he  considered  this  to  be  proof 
of  the  Jobs  Corps  program's  basic  premise 
that  "some  young  men  will  respond  to  the 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA PROVIDE  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  will  observe 
their  national  week  from  February  18 
through  February  25  and  once  again,  the 
American  public  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  this  outstand- 
ing group  of  vocational  agriculture 
students.  And  there  is  much  to  learn, 
for  each  year  presents  more  and  varied 
challenges  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  Future  Farmers 
are  young  and  it  is  with  the  eagerness 
of  youth  that  they  accept  these  chal- 
lenges, study  new  methods,  and  adopt 
better  ways  of  farming.  This  enthusi- 
asm, however,  is  coupled  with  and 
nurtured  by  a  fundamental  love  of  the 
land  and  soil  that  has  been  character- 
istic of  American  farmers  since  the  very 
birth  of  our  Republic.  The  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  has  long 
been  an  agricultural  area.  Our  roots 
are  implanted  in  our  native  soil.  And 
how  fortunate  we  are.  The  farm, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  the  heart  of 
America  and  from  such  a  wellspring 
have  come  men  of  position — men  of  lead- 
ership. This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  we  were  a  young,  strug- 
gling nation  and  one  gallant  young 
farmer  stepped  forward  and  assumed  his 
role  in  history.  The  young  farmer  was 
our  first  President,  George  Washington. 

In  Kentucky,  there  are  almost  15,000 
members  of  the  Future  Farmers  In  ap- 
proximately 150  local  chapters.  I  know, 
first  hand,  of  the  important  part  these 
youths  have  played  in  the  betterment 
of  their  communities,  their  homes,  and 
their  schools.  I  know,  too,  of  the  high 
respect  they  have  earned  by  their  indus- 
try and  seriousness  of  purpose.  No  small 
amount  of  credit  should  go  to  the  county 
agents  and  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  who  stand  by  with  advice  and 
encouragement,  all  the  while  instilling 
the  young  farmer  with  self-confidence 
and  a  determination  to  work  out  his  own 
solutions.  Theirs  is  a  partnership  in 
learning  by  doing. 

In  this  age  of  machines  and  comput- 
ers, it  may  surprise  some  to  find  that 
agriculture  is  still  the  Nation's  largest 
industry.    Forty  percent  of  our  working 


people  are  busily  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  or  in  providing 
supplies  and  services  for  farmers.  No- 
where in  the  world  can  we  find  the  rich 
abundance  that  is  America's  and  it  Is  to 
the  Future  Farmers  that  we  look  for  the 
assurance  of  this  abimdance  for  tomor- 
row. In  training  today,  they  are  the 
providers  of  the  future. 

Cato  wrote  of  the  dignity  of  farming 
and  what  greater  dignity  can  be  had, 
what  greater  sense  of  pride  can  be  felt, 
than  that  of  knowing  that  you  have 
been  a  part  of  that  most  humane  of  all 
experiences,  that  of  providing  for  your 
fellow  man.  The  Future  Farmers  stress 
this  and  other  like  values,  knowing  that 
when  all  else  is  exhausted  and  spent, 
the  handiworks  of  nature  will  remain. 

To  my  young  friends  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  I  extend  my  proud 
salute  and  my  best  wishes  for  their  con- 
tinued success. 


FINANCING  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  BY 
TAX-FREE  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
SHOULD  BE  HALTED 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  and 
I  have  today  introduced  H.R.  5484,  H.R. 
5485,  H.R.  5519  and  H.R.  5520. 

For  over  15  years  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  abusing  the  privilege 
given  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds.  Though  in- 
tended as  a  Federal  subsidy  for  much- 
needed  public  facilities,  like  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  and  sewers,  tax-exempt 
bond  issues  have  been  floated  with  ever- 
growing frequency  by  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  across  the  Nation  to 
finance  commercial  and  industrial  facil- 
ities of  private  profitmaking  corpora- 
tions. 

This  year  close  to  a  billion  dollars  of 
these  tax-exempt  bonds  are  likely  to  be 
issued  for  the  direct  benefit  of  private 
industry.  To  lure  Industry  into  its  local- 
ity, any  county,  city,  town,  or  hamlet  in 
34  States  can  now  Issue  municipal  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  Single  bond 
Issues  this  past  year  have  run  as  high  as 
$70  million. 

Giving  birth  to  a  municipal  industrial 
development  bond  issue  Is  painless.  The 
town  council  need  only  to  agree  to  issue 
the  town's  bonds  to  pay  for  an  Industrial 
plant  which  a  corporation  plans  to  build. 
The  corporation  then  builds  the  plant  in 
the  towTi's  name.  The  plant  is  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  town's  issue. 
The  town  then  sells  or  leases  the  plant  to 
the  corporation  for  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  its  principal,  interest,  and  un- 
derwriting costs. 

Since  these  bonds  are  obligations  of 
a  municipality,  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
need  not  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on 
the  interest  which  the  town  pays  on  the 
bonds.    Because  the  interest  is  tax  free, 
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these  bonds  sell  at  a  lower  interest  rite 
than  the  bonds  which  the  most  cre^- 
worthy  corporation  could  issue.  The 
saving  in  interest  charges  is  the  sub^dy 
which  the  town  uses  to  lure  the  corpora- 
tion into  locating  there.  j 

Most  bonds  issued  for  Industrial  de^^el- 
opment  are  backed  solely  by  the  crqdit 
of  the  corporation  which  will  purchase 
or  lease  the  plant  from  the  municipality. 
Consequently,  even  the  smallest  hairilet 
can  issue  large  amounts  of  these  bonds. 
Its  credit  need  not  be  pledged;  when  it 
Issues  revenue  bonds — bonds  which  fare 
paid  off  from  the  revenues  of  the  facil- 
ity being  financed.  ' 

And  revenue  bonds  are  usually  not  in- 
cluded in  State-imposed  limitations  uion 
the  amount  of  local  borrowing.  So  the 
town  does  not  limit  its  ability  to  borrow 
to  meet  legitimate  public  needs.         I 

By  this  neat  financial  sleight-of-haiid, 
both  town  and  corporation  make  but 
well.  The  town  has  attracted  a  new  |in- 
dustry:  the  corporation  has  finance^  a 
new  plant  at  lower  tax-exempt  bond 
rates.  On  a  $20  million.  20-year  bond 
issue,  a  corporation  might  well  savej  $5 
million  by  this  legerdemain.  And  if  the 
corporation  buys  the  town's  bonds,  as 
many  do,  it  receives  tax-free  income 
besides. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  however,  loses  )jlg. 
Instead  of  bondholders  receiving  $21  mil- 
lion of  taxable  income  from  this  corpo- 
rate bond  issue,  they  receive  $16  milfion 
dollars  of  tax-exempt  Income.  If  ^he 
average  tax  bracket  of  these  taxpayers  Is 
30  percent,  on  this  one  issue  alOne, 
the  Treasury  would  lose  $6.3  millioit  of 
tax  receipts  over  the  bond's  20-year  life. 

A  second  victim  Is  the  community  los- 
ing the  plant  which  was  pirated  away  by 
this  federally  financed  subsidy.  We  trst 
became  interested  In  municipal  indus- 
trial development  financing  whenj  In 
March  1964,  Cutler-Hammer  Corp.]  of 
Milwaukee,  annoimced  that  it  would  pull 
up  stakes  and  move  a  part  of  Its  opera- 
tions to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Bowling 
Green  built  Cutler-Hammer  a  new  p|ant 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  $6.5  million  bond 
issue.  And  Milwaukee  lost  750  skilled 
labor  Jobs  as  a  result — an  annual  pastroll 
of  over  $5  million.  ' 

A  competing  manufacturer  also  sulfers 
when  its  competitor  has  a  new  plant  fi- 
nanced at  a  cost  substantially  below  opsts 
in  the  conventional  corporate  bond  rtar- 
ket.  To  make  up  for  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage, competitors  must  themselves 
seek  municipal  Industrial  bond  financing. 
All  municipalities  suffer  by  use  ofithe 
tax-exemption  privilege  to  finance  jpri- 
vate  corporations.  By  greatly  increa^ng 
the  total  amounts  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
outstanding,  interest  rates  go  up;  land 
the  costs  of  financing  needed  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties are  substantially  Increased.        ' 

In  fact,  in  the  long  nm  only  the  cor- 
porations will  ultimately  benefit,  for  in 
this  murky  Alice-in-Wonderland  finan- 
cial world,  where  Champ,  Mo.,  a  town  of 
14  qualified  voters  last  year  sold  nearly 
$13  million  of  tax-exempt  bonds,  each 
locality  seeking  to  attract  Industry  will 
have  to  run  faster  Just  to  stay  in  the 
same  place.  As  more  towns  offer  the  tax- 
exempt  financing  lure.  It  becomes  arj  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  package  which  a  )Cor- 


poratlon  on  the  move  expects  to  receive. 
So.  like  fried  chicken,  what  once  was  a 
special  Sunday  diimer  menu  becomes  an 
everyday  meal. 

This  tax  loophole  should  be  closed  im- 
mediately. The  practice  is  snowballing. 
Before  1951,  only  Mississippi  and  Ken- 
tucky authorized  the  issuance  by  locali- 
ties of  municipal  Industrial  development 
bonds.  In  this  early  period  only  $6  mil- 
lion of  these  bonds  were  issued. 

By  1960, 12  States  had  authorized  these 
bonds  to  be  issued,  and  their  volume  had 
increased  to  $47  million  annually. 

The  race  was  then  on.  At  the  end  of 
1963,  14  more  States  had  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  their  use.  and  $144  mil- 
lion of  bonds  were  issued. 

Today,  municipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  can  be  issued  in  34  States. 
Pennsylvania.  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  are  preparing  authorizing  legis- 
lation. Florida  and  Texas  barely  escaped 
joining  the  fray  in  their  last  legislative 
sessions.  In  Florida,  the  question  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  legislature;  the 
issue  will  undoubtedly  be  renewed  in 
Texas.  In  Minnesota,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  supports  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1966.  according  to  the  conservative 
tally  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, municipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  issues  totaled  $504  million 
dollars.  The  actual  figure  may  be  as 
high  as  $1  billion. 

In  1966.  127  separate  municipal  indus- 
trial development  bond  issues  were  re- 
corded by  the  IBA.  Individual  issues 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $60,000  to  a  high 
of  $70  million.  Approximately  45  per- 
cent of  the  issues  exceeded  $1  million, 
30  percent  fell  between  $500,000  and  $1 
million,  and  the  remaining  25  percent 
were  less  than  $500,000. 

In  dollar  amount,  however,  $334  mil- 
lion of  the  $504  million  of  bonds  sold, 
66  percent,  were  accounted  for  by  the 
eight  largest  bond  Issues,  all  of  which  ex- 
ceeded $20  million. 

Of  the  eight  localities  benefiting  from 
these  large  bond  issues,  only  two  were 
in  areas  in  which  unemployment  was 
greater  than  6  percent  and  median  fam- 
ily income  was  below  $2,264 — the  criteria 
for  qualification  for  Federal  aid  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Of  the  nine  corporations  which 
are  being  subsidized— Skelly  Oil  Co., 
American  Can  Co.,  United  Fruit  Co.. 
Phoenix  Steel  Corp.,  Air  Reduction  Corp.. 
Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Co.,  Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  and 
Hercules  Corp. — seven  are  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  one  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange.  Only  one 
corporation  is  not  listed  on  either  of 
these  two  major  exchanges. 

Municipal  industrial  development  fi- 
nancing is  dominated  by  multimillion- 
dollar  issues  for  the  benefit  of  industrial 
giants  which  are  in  most  cases  not  lo- 
cating In  areas  of  high  unemployment 
and  low  Income. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  50  States,  locked  in  fierce  competi- 
tion for  job  and  revenue — providing  in- 
dustry, can  Ignore  this  powerful  indus- 
trial lure. 

According  to  the  director  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Development  Department 
of  North  Carolina,  where  the  pros  and 


cons  of  mimicipal  industrial  development 
bond  financing  are  being  heatedly  de- 
bated, in  1966,  eight  industrial  prospects 
were  lost  to  the  State  because  this  fi- 
nancing could  not  be  offered  them.  If 
the  companies  had  located  there,  their 
investment  would  have  totaled  nearly 
$120  million.  Not  many  State  legisla- 
tures will  reject  authorizing  legislation 
in  the  face  of  such  statistics. 

In  self-defense  heavily  industrialized 
Northern  States  are  entering  this  field. 
In  1966,  Michigan.  Maryland.  Dela- 
ware, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  re- 
corded municipal  industrial  development 
bond  issues. 

In  early  June,  New  York  City  formed 
a  public  development  corporation,  head- 
ed by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  General 
Clay  presumably  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  attrition  of  embattled  New  York 
as  he  saved  embattled  Berlin  17  years 
ago.  The  city  is  fighting  back  to  curtail 
the  net  average  annual  loss  of  10,000 
jobs  which  it  has  experienced  since  1950. 
Of  course,  municipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  a  prime  weapon  in  Gen- 
eral Clay's  arsenal. 

Clearly  as  a  measure  of  self-defense. 
Governor  Shafer,  of  Pennsylvania,  Is 
seeking  legislation  to  permit  his  State 
to  enter  the  municipal  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  competition.  At  the  same 
time  the  Governor  has  asked  President 
Johnson  to  initiate  Federal  action  to 
eliminate  these  bonds  by  March  1,  be- 
fore action  has  been  taken  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
all  States  will  be  offering  this  lure.  At 
that  point  no  one  wins. 

The  time  for  Federal  action  has  mani- 
festly arrived.  The  States  individually 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
As  in  other  areas  of  fierce  competition 
among  the  States,  the  prize  goes  to  the 
swiftest,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Any  State  which  prohibits  or  responsibly 
restricts  the  issuance  of  municipal  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  is  simply 
asking  for  its  Industry  to  be  raided. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki]  and  I  are  today  reintroducing 
two  bills  to  abolish  this  financing— bills 
which  we  have  previously  Introduced  In 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

One  bill  would  abolish  these  bond  is- 
sues by  indirection.  It  provides  that 
whenever  proceeds  from  a  tax-exempt 
bond  issue  are  used  to  construct  facilities 
for  sale  or  lease  to  private  profitmaking 
corporations,  these  corporations  may  not 
deduct  rental  payments  for  the  use  of 
these  facilities  in  figuring  their  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  second  bill  takes  the  direct  ap- 
proach. It  would  remove  the  tax  exemp- 
tion from  State  and  local  bonds  to  tne 
extent  that  the  proceeds  are  used  to  con- 
struct Industrial  or  commercial  facilities 
for  sale  or  lease  to  private  profitmaking 
corporations.  Purchasers  of  such  bonds 
can  be  assured  of  the  extent  to  which  tax 
exemption  applies  through  a  certifica- 
tion procedure  provided  for  in  the  bin. 
The  bill  states  explicitly  that  the  remov- 
al of  tax  exemption  In  no  way  en- 
croaches upon  the  general  privUege  of 
States  and  localities  to  Issue  tax-exempt 
bonds. 
We  express  no  strong  preferences  lor 
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either  approach;  each  has  strengths  that 
the  alternative  does  not.  We  do,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  Congress  must  act. 

Why  has  action  not  been  taken  long 
before  now?  Responsible  opinion  has 
long  been  lined  up  against  the  abuse  by 
local  governments  of  the  Federal  tax- 
exemption  privilege  to  subsidize  private 
businesses. 

Opposition  to  the  tax-exemption  abuse, 
or  warnings  against  the  practice,  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Barron's 
and  the  Bond  Buyer  have  condemned 
the  practice  in  strong  editorials. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, which  before  its  demise  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  increasing  in- 
dustrial employment  in  depressed  local 
communities,  opposed  the  practice  of  of- 
fering tax-exempt  financing  to  lure  in- 
dustries to  those  areas.  Mr.  Victor  Rot- 
erus,  economic  adviser  to  the  ARA 
Administrator,  said  in  his  April  20.  1964. 
speech  to  the  State  fiscal  officers'  con- 
vention in  Atlanta : 

ARA  is  definitely  agalnat  the  use  of  the 
device.  Growing  usage  of  this  device — par- 
ticularly Its  adoption  by  relatively  prosperous 
urban  areas — can  result  only  In  non-produc- 
tive raiding  of  Industries  at  the  outset,  and 
ultimately  In  a  more  or  less  equalized  com- 
petitive situation  among  the  areas.  In  such 
a  situation,  no  one  benefits  and,  indeed, 
everyone  suffers  because  public  tax  revenues 
have  been  sacrificed  and  normal  taxing  and 
tax  burden  patterns  have  become  dis- 
organized. 

Factory  raiding  by  one  area  at  the  expense 
of  another  by  and  large  merely  creates  a  new 
economic  problem  in  the  attempt  to  solve 
an  old  one.  The  practice,  from  the  national 
viewpoint,  is  largely  nonproductive  and  dis- 
rupting, and  tends  to  provoke  rancor  among 
the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  effect  of  the  bond  device  on  the  re- 
lations between  various  areas  is  no  less  dis- 
quieting. The  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
build  factories  puts  an  unwarranted  strain 
on  Federal  practices  t-^  equalize  educational 
opjKirtunitles  and  other  public  services,  and 
tends  to  distort  these  p>atterns  to  the  point 
where  compensating  adjustments  In  policy 
may  be  occasioned. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
February  9.  1965.  then  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Dillon  said  that.  In  his  opinion,  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  industrial 
purposes  was  "a  dangerous  practice,  and 
it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  it."  The  Secretary  said  that  the 
area  development  and  the  Appalachia 
programs  are  the  proper  ways  to  bring 
new  industry  into  depressed  areas  and 
not  "indiscriminate  use  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem." He  agreed  that  unless  the  issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  industrial 
development  were  curtailed  by  congres- 
sional action,  "sooner  or  later,  it  Is  per- 
fectly Inevitable  that  practically  every 
State  will  adopt  this  procedure."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  this  competition 
among  States  would  result  in  a  "substan- 
tial erosion  of  Federal  revenues." 

Chairman  Gardiner  Ackley,  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, stated  to  the  Joint  Economic  Cwn- 
mittee  on  February  19, 1965: 


I  think  It  does  appear  to  be  a  problem  and 
I  would — if  it  Is  feasible,  it  sounds  to  me  as 
though  Secretary  Dillon  is  on  the  right  track 
in  suggesting  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
may  require  legislation. 

The  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon, 
in  response  to  a  question  during  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1965,  replied: 

I  must  say  that  it  strikes  me  as  an  Indi- 
vidual that  this  may  well  be  a  quite  ques- 
tionable use  of  the  tax  exemption  authority 
and  there  is  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  whole  purpose  of  tax  exemption 
was  meant  to  extend  to  this  kind  of  borrow- 
ing. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  had 
this  to  say  in  its  recent  1967  annual  re- 
port: 

Of  immediate  concern  Is  the  use  of  so- 
called  Industrial  development  bonds. 
Through  the  use  of  these  bonds,  localities 
have  passed  to  private  industries  the  benefit 
of  the  exemption  of  their  interest  from  Fed- 
eral tax,  in  many  cases  without  assuming 
any  real  obligation  for  repayment  of  the 
bonds.  This  questionable  practice  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  widespread,  and  the  lack  of 
any  obligation  by  the  locality  authorizing 
the  bonds  permits  proliferation  without 
limit.  The  use  of  the  Federal  tax  code  in 
this  fashion  is  inefficient  and  Inappropriate, 

Why,  then,  have  we  not  seen  progress 
in  the  past  2  years? 

On  March  20,  1965,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  requested  a  report 
from  the  Treasury  on  our  bills.  The 
Treasury  did  not  report  on  these  bills. 

On  June  16,  1966,  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  speaking  to  the  White 
House  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders,  voiced  his  growing  concern  over 
this  abuse  of  the  municipal  bond  tax- 
exemption  privilege.    He  said: 

One  area  that  has  raised  doubts  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  years  has  been  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bonds.  This  practice 
has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  It 
helps  to  bring  Industry  to  low-Income  labor- 
surplus  areas.  Thoughtful  critics,  however, 
have  prophesied  that  the  practice  would 
eventually  become  self-defeating.  Recent 
experience  appears  to  support  their  view, 
since  the  use  of  this  type  of  bonding  is  grow- 
ing and  the  advantage  to  any  State  or  mu- 
nicipality decreases  as  more  States  and  local- 
ities enter  the  field.  This  practice  merits 
careful  attention  and  Is  currently  under 
study. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sympathetic 
with  the  need  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
meet  their  financial  problems.  But  we  can- 
not condone  eJrtension  of  the  tax  exemption 
to  these  new  financial  arrangements  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  those  objectives  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

If  legislation  is  enacted,  or  If  adminis- 
trative measures  are  adopted,  which  exclude 
these  arrangements  from  the  benefits  of  the 
exemption,  I  hope  no  one  will  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  we  are  launchlixg  an  attack  on 
the  basic  interest  exemption  for  State  and 
local  borrowing.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  with 
any  exemption,  curtailment  of  uses  which 
carmot  be  condoned  is  a  condition  necessary 
for  preservation  of  the  exemption  for  Its 
intended  uses. 
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The  text  of  the  bills  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  5485 
[By  Mr.  Reussj 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of 
industrial  or  commercial  facilities  used  for 
private  profitmaking  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part  DC 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items  not 
deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.  276.  Certain  Payments  to  Issuer  op 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 
'•(a)   General  Rule. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  or  accrued 
(Including  interest  on  a  mortgage  and  taxes) 
to  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  relating  to  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  facility  ac- 
quired, constructed,  or  Improved  (in  whole 
or  In  part)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  industrial 
development  obligations. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ity.— The  term  'industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cility' means  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(A)  which  is  or  will  be  used  primarily 
for  the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale  of 
articles  or  commodities  (Including  any  build- 
ing or  equipment  the  use  of  which  Is  Inci- 
dental to  such  mining,  manufacturing,  as- 
sembling, fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or 
sale),  and 

"(B)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  include  land  (or  Interests 
in  land). 

"(2)  Industrial  development  obliga- 
tion.— The  term  'Industrial  development  ob- 
ligation' means  any  obligation  which  is  Issued 
(whether  before  or  after  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  Improvement  of  the  industrial 
or  commercial  facility  involved)  by  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  to 
finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  acquisition, 
construction,  or  Improvement  of  an  indus- 
trial or  commercial  facility,  and  the  interest 
on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes 
imposed  by  this  subtitle.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  where  a  State  or 
other  governmental  unit  borrows  money 
through  a  bank  loan  or  otherwise,  such  gov- 
ernmental unit  shall  be  treated  as  having 
issued  an  obligation  at  the  time  of  such  bor- 
rowing. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"Sec.  276.  Certain  payments  to  Issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  only  in 
the  case  of  amounts  paid  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  Indus- 
trial plant  acquired,  constructed,  or  improved 
with  the  proceeds  of  Industrial  development 
obligations  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

H.R.  5519 
(By  Mr.  ZabUxskl] 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing 
of  Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  vised 
tor  private  profitmaking  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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(a) 
the 


this 


America  In  Congress  assembled.  That 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (relatlni;  to 
Items  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  276.  Ctbtain  Payments  to  Issued  or 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations.  I 
•'(a)  General  Rxtle. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid  or  acciued 
(Including  Interest  on  a  mortgage  anc? 
taxes)  to  a  State,  the  District  of  Colunbla 
a  possession  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any 
political  subdivision  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  relating  to  the  uas  or 
occupancy  of  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility  acquired,  constructed,  or  Unproved 
(In  whole  or  in  parti  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
Industrial    development    obligations. 

"(b)    Dktinitions. — ^Por   purposes   of 
section — 

"(1)  Industrial  OR  COMMERCIAL  tacilhy. — 
The  term  •industrial  or  commercial  facility* 
means  any  building  or  equipment — 

"(A)    which   Is  or  will   be  used   prim  irily 
for  the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,    storing,    processing,    or   sal  >    of 
articles  of  commodities  (including  any  build 
Ing  or  equipment  the  use  of  which   is    in 
cldental  to  such  mining,  manufacturing    as 
sembllng,  fabricating,  storing,  processln ;,  or 
sale),  and 

•■(B)   a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 

been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 

enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  land  (or  inte  rests 

In  land). 

"(2)  Industrial  development  obLiga- 
xioN. — The  term  •industrial  developmen  ob- 
ligation' means  any  obligation  which  is  is 
sued  (whether  before  or  after  the  acq  ulsl 
tlon.  construction,  or  improvement  ol  the 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  involved) 
by  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  pol  tlcal 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  any  o '  the 
foregoing,  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  imp  -ove- 
ment  of  an  Industrial  or  commercial  facility 
and  the  Interest  on  which  Is  wholly  ex;mpt 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  subtitle.  For 
purposes  of  the  proceeding  sentence,  ■^here 
a  State  or  other  governmental  unit  boirows 
money  through  a  bank  loan  or  otheiwlse, 
such  governmental  unit  shall  be  treatrd  as 
having  issued  an  obligation  at  the  tlrie  of 
such  borrowing." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  276.  Certain  payments  to  issuer  ol 
exempt  obligations. •" 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  th( 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
In  the  case  of  amounts  paid  or  accrued 


respect  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  ii  idus- 
trial  plant  acquired,  constructed,  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  industrial  de- 
velopment obligations  issued  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
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H.R.  5484 
[By  Mr.  Reuss] 
A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or  lockl 
ligations  Issued   to   finance   industrial 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or 
private  profltmaklng  enterprises 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation — 

(1)   to    encroach    in    no    way 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  local 
ernments  to  issue  for  any  purpose  whic  i 
be  a  public  purpose  obligation  the  interest 
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on  which  Is  wholly  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come taxation,  but 

(2)  to  provide  that  a  similar  exemption 
win  not  continue  to  be  available  for  subsidiz- 
ing the  financing  of  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profitmaklng  enterprises. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on 
certain  governmental  obligations)  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Obligations  To  Finance  Indtjstrial 
OR  Commercial  FACiLrriES. — 

"(1)  Inclusion  in  income. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(1),  where  part  or 
all  of  the  amount  which  the  issuing  author- 
ity receives  from  the  issiiance  of  an  obliga- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  Is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  development  purposes,  a 
like  percentage  of  each  interest  Installment 
on  such  o>iUgatlon  shall  be  included  in  gross 
Income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, where  a  State  or  other  governmental 
unit  borrows  money  through  a  bank  loan  or 
otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall  be 
treated  as  having  issued  an  obligation  at  the 
time  of  such  borrowing. 

"(2)  Certification  by  issuing  authority 
TO  BE  final.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  certification  by  the  Issuing  author- 
ity— 

"(A)  that  no  part  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  Issuance  of  an  obligation  is  to  be 
used  for  Industrial  development  purposes,  or 

"(B)  specifying  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  Issuance  of  an 
obligation  which  is  to  be  used  for  Industrial 
development  purposes, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

•'(3)  Use  for  industrial  development 
purposes. 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  industrial  develop- 
ment purposes  to  the  extent  It  Is  to  be  used 
to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  (whether 
occurring  before  or  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligation)  of  one  or  more  industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipment — 

•■(i)  which  is  or  will  be  tired  primarily  for 
tlie  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling,  fab- 
ricating, storing,  processing,  or  sale  of  arti- 
cles or  commodities  (including  any  building 
or  equipment  the  use  of  which  Is  Incidental 
to  such  mining,  manufacturing,  assembling, 
fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or  sale),  and 

■•(11)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  land  (or  interests 
In  land)." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  obligations 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  

H.R. 5520 
[By  Mr.  Zablockll 
A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or  local 
obligations  Issued  to  finance  Industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation — 

(1)  to  encroach  in  no  way  whatsoever 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  Issue  for  any  purpose  which 
may  be  a  public  purpose  obligation  the  in- 
terest on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation,  but 

(2)  to  provide  that  a  similar  exemption 
will  not  continue  to  be  available  for  sub- 


sidizing the  financing  of  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to 
private  profitmaklng  enterprises. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  governmental  obligations)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(c)  Obligations  To  Finance  Industrial 
OR  Commercial  Facilities. — 

'■(1)  Inclusion  in  income. — Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(1),  where  part  or 
all  of  the  amount  which  the  issuing  author- 
ity receives  from  the  Issuance  of  an  obliga- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  is  to  be 
used  for  industrial  developraent  purposes,  a 
like  percentage  of  each  Interest  installment 
on  such  obligation  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
Income.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, where  a  State  or  other  governmental 
unit  borrows  money  through  a  bank  loan  or 
otherwise,  such  governmental  unit  shall  be 
treated  as  having  Issued  an  obligation  at  the 
time  of  such  borrowing. 

■■(2)  Certificatio:-.  by  ISSL^NG  authority 
TO  BE  FINAL. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  certification  by  the  Issuing  authority— 

"(A)  that  no  pert  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  Issuance  of  an  obligation  is  to  be 
used  for  Industrial  development  purposes,  or 
"(B)  specifying  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  issuance  of  an  ob- 
ligation which  is  to  be  used  for  Industrial 
development  purposes, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

'■(3)   Use     for     industrial     development 

purposes. 

■■(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment purposes  to  the  extent  It  Is  to  be  used 
to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  improvement  (whether 
occurring  before  or  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
obligation)  of  one  or  more  Industrial  or 
commercial  facilities. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  ■Industrial  or  commercial  facility' 
means  any  building  or  equipment— 

'■(1)  which  Is  or  will  be  used  primarily  for 
the  mining,  manufacturing,  assembUng,  fab- 
ricating, storing,  processing,  or  sale  of  ar- 
ticles or  commodities  (Including  any  build- 
ing or  equipment  the  use  of  which  is  Inci- 
dental to  such  mining,  manufacturing,  as- 
sembling, fabricating,  storing,  processing,  or 

sale),  and  ^.  .,.  i. 

■■(11)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  or  leased  to  nonpublic 
enterprises. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  land  (or  interests 
in  land)."  ,     ^  .,„^ 

Sec  3  The  amendment  made  by  section 
2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  obligations 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

A  TRtHLY  GREAT  LEADER 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Puqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
nearly  40  years  ago  that  a  congressional 
district  in  Boston,  Mass.,  sent  a  young 
man  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Its 
representative. 

Many  Members  in  the  House  today, 
including  myself,  had  not  been  bom 
when  JOHN  W.  McCormack  took  his  seat 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  6,  1928.  in  the  70th  Congress. 

Little  did  I  realize,  when  I  read  about 
him  whUe  in  high  school,  that  one  day 
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I  would  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor 
of  serving  with  him. 

Recently  I  have  been  somewhat  irri- 
tated to  read  certain  news  accounts 
wiiich  have  accused  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  of  a 
lack  of  leadership  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  I  vigorously  disagree  with 
such  assertions,  and  submit  that  they 
have  no  basis  in  fact. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as 
a  newly  elected  Representative,  Mr. 
McCormack  talked  with  rae  about  his 
plans  and  his  views.  He  asked  me  to 
assist  him  if  I  could  in  many  of  those 
plans,  and  where  I  could  not  because 
of  philosophical  differences,  he  under- 
stood. 

Because  of  this  imderstanding  atti- 
tude, he  has  a  real  friend  and  follower. 

I  believe  that  he  has  exerted  tremen- 
dous leadership  in  a  trying  period,  and 
that  the  record  is  abundantly  clear  that 
he  has  been  both  an  outstanding  and  an 
understanding  leader. 

He  followed  Speaker  Rayburn,  a  dy- 
namic individual  who  placed  his  per- 
sonal imprint  on  history.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  assumed  the  role  of  Speak- 
er, he  naturally  brought  to  the  office  his 
own  personality,  opinion,  direction,  and 
dedication. 

There  are  those  in  the  House,  and  in 
the  Nation,  that  demand  the  Speaker  use 
the  cudgel  and  force  on  those  who  dis- 
agree with  their  position.  They  would 
have  punishment  meted  out  to  those  who 
arrive  at  conclusions  other  than  their 
own. 

I  have  never  agreed  with  a  philosophy 
of  having  to  go  along  to  get  along.  My 
people  did  not  send  me  here  to  be  a 
rubberstamp ;  they  sent  me  here  to  exer- 
cise judgment  and  to  vote  my  honest 
convictions  in  representing  them  In  the 
Congress. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  dictator;  it  is  difficult 
to  be  a  leader. 

The  thing  that  makes  John  McCor- 
mack a  great  Speaker  is  his  respect  for 
each  Member  of  the  House,  his  determi- 
nation to  lead  through  persuasion  rather 
than  threat. 

During  the  course  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, we  often  are  called  upon  to  take 
a  position,  and  it  would  be  the  worst  form 
of  hypocrisy  to  be  elected  on  that  basis, 
and  then  to  vote  against  those  convic- 
tions or  promises. 

Our  party  suffered  losses  in  the  No- 
vember election.  I  am  certain  that  the 
new  ratio  of  membership  will  create  new 
problems  for  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

I  support  Speaker  McCormack.  not  to 
curry  favor,  but  because  I  know  that  his 
course  of  action  is.  in  the  long  run.  the 
best  for  this  Nation.  It  is  the  best  for 
Members  of  the  House.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, we  can  each  feel  free  to  exercise 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience. 

John  W.  McCormack  has  written  as 
distinguished  a  record  as  any  man  who 
has  ever  served  as  Speaker.  If  he  were 
not  to  sei-ve  another  day,  his  place  in  his- 
tory would  be  assured. 

If  America  could  know  this  man  as  I 
feel  I  know  him.  there  is  no  question 
that  there  would  be  an  overwhelming 
and  dramatic  support  for  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. regardless  of  region  or  place.  Most 
of  us  ask  only  fairness,  reason,  dignity. 


and    respect    for    our    particular    view. 
These  he  gives  in  abundant  number. 

I  have  never  served  under  another  man 
as  Speaker.  But  I  know  this:  If  those 
Speakers  in  years  to  come  measure  up  to 
the  shoes  of  John  McCormack,  this  coun- 
try can  be  proud. 


ACTION  WAS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  action  of  the  President  in  resumption 
of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  had  no  choice  but  to  resume  the 
bombing. 

The  so-called  peace  gestures  we  heard 
about  were  as  phony  as  the  contention 
of  the  Communists  that  this  is  a  civil  war. 
During  the  truce  period,  the  Communists 
reinforced  their  positions  and  moved  in 
supplies. 

I  particularly  find  the  comments  of  U 
Thant  absurd  when  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved meaningful  talks  could  take  place 
within  a  few  weeks  if  we  would  not  re- 
sume the  bombing.  When  will  these 
people  learn? 

Every  truce  we  have  honored  has  been 
used  by  the  Communists  to  bolster  their 
forces.  The  evidence  is  concrete  that 
this  war  is  directed  from  Hanoi.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  agreed  when  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam were  created,  to  let  the  South  Vie.t- 
namese  live  in  peace.  , 

He  had  no  such  intention  then,  and  no 
such  intention  now. 

I  hate  war  as  much  as  any  man.  But 
once  this  Nation  commits  itself  to  con- 
flict we  must  take  those  actions  necessary 
to  win  the  war,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  American  fighting  men  we  have 
called  on  to  defend  freedom  in  the  East. 


THE  GLAD  TIDINGS  MENNONITE 
CHURCH  MAKES  LIVING  A  LITTLE 
BIT  EASIER  FOR  POOR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Christian  Living,  a  national 
publication  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

This  article  describes  a  project  imder- 
taken  by  the  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite 
Church  in  my  district.  It  demonstrates 
the  ingenuity  which  men  of  the  cloth  can 
bring  to  the  problems  of  poor  neighbor- 
hoods to  make  living  a  little  bit  easier. 

The  article  follows: 

Pour  Hundred  "Heroes"  a  Day 
(By  Loren  Llnd) 

At  six  o'clock  every  weekday  morning  a 
Krusty  Bakery  truck  pulls  up  to  an  ordinary- 


looking  storefront  at  344  Brook  Avenue,  the 
Bronx,  and  drops  oflf  100  loaves  of  Italian 
bread.  Esther  Petershelm,  a  robust  woman 
who  came  to  the  city  12  years  ago  for  Volun- 
tary Service,  stacks  these  loaves  behind  an 
L-shaped  glass  counter  and  turns  on  the 
coffee  percolator.  She  has  been  up  an  hour 
already  and  opened  the  door  to  Glad  Tidings 
Sandwich  Shop. 

By  the  time  the  coffee  Is  hot,  her  first 
customers  have  arrived.  They  are  eight  or 
nine  Negro  men  who  hope  to  find  Jobs  for 
the  day  driving  trucks  for  Gaudio  Carting 
Corporation  nearby.  Some  mornings  they 
have  work;  other  mornings  they  don't.  But 
every  morning  they  report  on  duty  just  in 
case"  warming  themselves  first  over  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

At  eight  o'clock  Newton  Seller,  a  former 
I-W  man,  comes  downstairs  from  the  flfth- 
fioor  apartment  next  door  and  begins  mak- 
ing sandwiches.  The  first  shift  at  Public 
School  30  around  the  corner  is  about  to  begin. 
Pasty-eyed  third  graders,  in  little  jabbering 
clusters,  have  darted  Into  the  shop  to  stuff 
pockets  with  penny  candy  before  trudging 
off  to  school.  Newton  serves  them  silently, 
then  continues  making  sandwiches.  He  and 
the  staff  have  400  to  make  before  11:40  am., 
when  Alexander  Berger  Junior  High  School 
across  the  street  dismisses  for  lunch. 

The  next  group  of  customers  Is  made  up 
of  teachers  from  Alexander  Berger,  who 
saunter  in  for  doughnuts  and  coffee.  The 
teachers  soon  leave  and  Newton  goes  on 
making  sandwiches,  ranging  In  size  from 
moderate  15-centers  to  25-centers.  A  25- 
center,  I  can  say  from  experience,  makes  a 
full  meal.  The  crusty  Italian  loaf,  split  down 
the  center  and  stuffed  with  spiced  ham, 
cheese,  tomato,  lettuce,  and  mustard  If  you 
wish,  is  what  New  Yorkers  call  a  hero.  Other 
places  In  the  country  they  are  variously 
called  hoagles  or  submarines.  Whatever 
their  name,  Newton  has  probably  made  more 
heroes  In  the  past  year  than  he  would  care 
to  count,  but  he  takes  the  mundane  work 
along  with  the  more  exciting. 

THE   MEAT  CLEAVER 

An  example  of  the  latter  occurred  last 
year  when  Newton  was  new  on  the  job.  One 
day  he  let  slip  a  careless  boast  that  he  could 
beat  up  a  boy  named  Davey  If  he  had  to. 
Davey  (not  his  actual  name)  had  been  a 
general  troublemaker  about  the  shop,  a 
genius  at  skipping  school,  and  a  typical  bud- 
ding delinquent.  In  this  New  York  City 
ghetto,  such  a  remark  to  anyone  is  apt  to 
draw  blood.  Davey  burst  into  the  shop  a  few 
minutes  later  and  grabbed  the  meat  cleaver. 
Lifting  it,  he  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
chained  to  the  cutting  block  and  drew  his 
hand  along  the  blade,  cutting  a  deep  gash. 
Newton  helped  the  boy  wrap  his  hand  In 
rags,  but  Davey  refused  any  more  help.  The 
feud  was  not  over. 

Weeks  later,  Davey  approached  Newton  on 
the  apartment  doorstep,  flashed  a  knife  In 
his  face,  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  New- 
ton backed  away  and  refused  to  fight,  and 
Davey  began  to  understand  that  Newton  was 
apparently  a  different  kind  of  hiunan.  New- 
ton, who  told  me  this  story,  commented 
afterward:  "Something  like  this  brought  all 
of  us  at  the  shop  a  lot  closer  together.  And 
Davey — he's  actually  come  a  long  way  from 
what  he  used  to  be  around  here." 

By  11:40  in  the  morning,  five  or  six  clerks 
stand  behind  the  counter  ready  for  the  mid- 
day swarm.  On  any  one  day  the  clerks  might 
Include  Paul  Burkholder,  pastor  of  Glad  Tid- 
ings Mennonite  Church;  his  wife,  Miriam; 
Mrs.  Rose  Rodriguez,  a  housewife  and  Glad 
Tidings  Church  member;  VS-ers  Jeanette 
Hershey  and  Jerry  Meek;  and  Esther  Peter- 
shelm and  Newton  Beller. 

In  front  of  them,  on  the  customer's  side 
of  the  glass  counter,  50  to  75  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  mill  about,  shouting 
hero  and  Coke  orders.  The  walls  of  the  shop 
are  painted  bright  orange  and  on  one  wall 
hangs  an  oddly  out-of-place  print  of  a  gon- 
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dola  being  poled  down  a  Venetian  canal.  It 
Is  a  very  ordinary  sandwich  shop  In  trie 
Bronx— the  children  probably  think  so  t*o, 
except  for  certain  extraordinary  featuits. 
The  people  behind  the  counter  charge  or 
everything,  but  they  are  not  there  to  mske 
money.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do^'t 
make  money  )     And  the  difference  from 


(he 
ordinary"  shows  In  their  tone  of  voice  after 
the  rush  hour  is  over  and  there  Is  time  ror 
fun.  About  two  dozen  pupils,  mostly  gl  Is 
stand  about  the  shop  In  mobile  circles. 

"Where's  the  girl  who  wanted  a  15-c^nt 
aandwich?"  ask*  Pavil  Burkholder 

"Over  here."  a  girl  shouts. 

•Oh.  Diane."  Paul  counters,  "you  didn't 
want  any."  And  then,  a  little  later.  "The  es 
a  garbage  can  right  back  of  you.  Dla^e 
Watch  out  for  the  garbage  can." 

"Before    I   fall    In   there,   you're   going 
headfirst."  she  replies. 

Such  banter  will  go  on  and  on  until  he 
shop  finally  closes  that  evening.  The  Sa:  id- 
wlch  Shop  is  open  from  6:00  a.m.  to  6:30 
pjn.  on  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Thiers 
day   nights.     It   Is    open    till   9:30    p.m. 


Saturday  and  Sun  lay 


m 


"As  far  as  I  can  see  It,  business  is  sec- 
ondary," she  told  me  one  afternoon.  "In 
the  Initial  step  In  opening  the  place,  the 
object  was  to  meet  the  community.  If  It 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  done  this.  I 
was  living  here  and  worked  at  the  Francis 
Delafleld  Hospital  in  Manhattan  as  a  ther- 
apy technician.  And  I  walked  up  the  street 
and  people  were  so  cold,  and  It  was  always 
a  long  walk  up  to  the  subway.  It's  so  differ- 
ent now.  I  can  hardly  walk  in  any  direc- 
tion without  meeting  someone  I  know.  I 
feel  a  part  of  the  community.    I  live  here.' 

She  told  about  a  family  with  four  chil- 
dren notorious  for  stealing.  "At  first,  we 
called  them  thieves."  she  said.  But  grad- 
ually the  workers  discovered  that  the  chil- 
dren simply  had  to  steal  to  survive.  Now 
the  staff  Is  doing  all  it  can  to  help  the  fam- 
ily Esther  commented:  "I  don't  know 
how  else  we  would  be  able  to  find  out  about 
situations  like  this  in  the  community  If  It 
weren't  for  the  store." 


Tuesday  and  Friday, 
the  shop  la  closed. 

THE    mEA    BEGINS 

Qlad  Tidings  Mennonlte  Church,  a  don 
gregatlon  of  41  persons  meeting  next  door 
to  the  Sandwich  Shop  every  Sunday,  Is  the 
shop's  sole  owner  and  operator.  The  mem- 
bers started  It  In  November  1964.  as  a  «ray 
to  get  m  touch  with  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
forehand, however,  they  visited  the  Chirch 
of  the  Saviour's  Potters  Hotise  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Coffee  shops  like  this  one,  wfere 
an  Indirect  witness  Is  maintained  by  CMrls 
tlan  hosts  over  coffee  cups,  have  sprung  up 
across  the  country  as  an  attempt  at  lele 
vance  in  Christian  outreach.  But  Glad  'rid- 
ings had  a  special  problem.  It  was  located 
m  a  community  hardly  suited  for  dra^ng 
intellectuals  to  sip  coffee  while  admiring 
abstracts  or  watching  avant-garde  Pjays. 
Here  was  a  Puerto  Rican  ghetto,  fast  becom- 
ing a  Negro  ghetto,  where  people  shfcred 
tenements  with  rats  and  children  still  grew 
up  malnourished  and  illiterate. 

So  the  Olad  Tidings  people  turned  [this 
little  Spanish  grocery  store  Into  a  sand^ch 
shop  for  schoolchildren.  It  occupied  teost 
of  the  ground  floor  of  a  five-story  bullnlng 
owned  by  Paul  Burkholder,  pastor  ofl  the 
church.  Earlier  Paul  had  thought  of  *ak- 
Ing  It  a  bookstore,  then  a  laundromat  I  but 
after  reading  Call  to  Commitment  by  Blton 
Trueblood,  a  book  about  the  Church  o<  the 
Saviour,  he  and  his  congregation  settleo  on 
the  shop  Idea.  I 

Paul  then  leased  the  shop  to  the  codgre- 
gatlon  for  $110  a  month  and  they  weie  In 
business.  Financially,  the  venture  has  been 
touch  and  go.  but  Sandwich  Shop  trea4urer 
Donald  Hertzler  now  says  the  buslnees  is 
looking  up.  Don  gives  his  spare  tlnie  to 
both  the  church  and  the  shop,  working]  reg- 
ular hours  as  assistant  office  manage*  for 
Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  a  5(l-bed 
hospital  across  town.  ) 

Financial  loans  by  members  of  the  [con- 
gregation themselves  enabled  them  to  ftock 
the  shelves  with  the  minimum  essentfels— 
sandwich  meat,  cheese,  candles.  an<J  all 
brands  of  cola.  A  congregational  "love  f^nd" 
contributed  MOO,  and  then  Newton  Bellftr  se- 
cured a  «500  loan  from  the  New  Holland  ^ank 
back  home.  But  even  with  these  con*lbu- 
tlons,  the  little  shop  was  $240  In  the  r^d  by 
the  end  of  the  first  full  year.  tTntll  last 
January  It  took  a  $100  monthly  contribution 
from  the  congregation  to  keep  it  golni  but 
since  then  the  shop  has  paid  Its  way. 

It  U  some  relief  to  the  congregatlonj  that 
their  enterprise  Is  finally  making  it;  but 
they  had  always  been  less  concerned  $bout 
Uie  money  it  made  than  about  the  f*end- 
shlps.  Esther  Petershelm,  who  worksl  with 
a  quiet,  businesaUke  manner  but  can  ^peak 
perceptively  when  spoken  to,  leav*  no 
doubt  about  Its  success. 


PRIVATE  TcrroRiNO 
One  permanent  outgrowth  of  the  Sand- 
wich Shop  is  an  Informal  tutoring  program 
conducted  at  certain  times  during  the  year 
by  seven  Glad  Tidings  members.  The  pro- 
gram became  Increasingly  important  after 
the  workers  realized  their  shop  had  be- 
come a  favorite  hangout  for  hooky  players. 
But  although  the  children  appeared  to 
despise  school,  they  showed  a  surprising 
curiosity  about  reading  and  writing.  "Basi- 
cally they  want  to  learn,"  Esther  declared. 
"They'll  put  on  a  big  front  about  how  often 
they  play  hooky,  but  basically  they  wish 
they  could  read." 

A  natural  person  In  the  congregation  to 
lead  any  remedial  reading  program  was 
Evelyn  Hertzler,  Don's  wife,  who  grad- 
uated In  1960  with  an  elementary  teaching 
degree  from  Eastern  Mennonlte  College  and 
had  taught  three  years  at  a  grade  school  in 
downtown  Manhattan.  When  I  talked  to  her 
and  Don  last  winter,  eight  members  were 
tutoring  15  children  In  their  homes  one  hour 
twice  a  week.  Seven  other  children  had  their 
names  on  a  waiting  list. 

For  some  of  these  pupils,  Evelyn  admitted, 
the  chances  of  ever  learning  to  read  properly 
are  slim  But  other  hidden  attractions 
bring  the  children  back  week  after  week. 
"It  Isn't  so  much  that  they  want  reading  and 
arithmetic,  but  the  companionship  of  being 
with  someone  who  likes  them,"  Evelyn  said. 
Last  summer,  as  the  two  summers  before. 
Glad  Tidings  Mennonlte  Church  held  a 
"Bible  Day  Camp"  in  the  church  building  for 
about  30  children.  Last  summer  a  Volun- 
tary Service  team  of  six  girls  came  to  the 
city  to  help  out,  with  Evelyn  and  Ramona 
Horst  from  Ohio  In  charge.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  held  classes  in  Bible,  arts,  crafts, 
and  games.  In  the  afternoon,  the  teachers 
would  invite  one  or  two  pupUs  to  stay  for 
review  of  reading  and  arithmetic  or  the 
teachers  would  visit  their  homes.  Once  a 
week  they  took  a  trip  to  a  zoo  or  another 
such  place,  and  sometimes  they  went  swim- 
ming. The  teachers  shunned  prepared  ma- 
terials using  Bible  stories  Instead  with  crafts 
to  supplement  the  stories.  Their  groups, 
never  larger  than  five  pupils  each,  were 
small  enough  for  individual  attention. 

The  Sandwich  Shop  drew  children  who 
were  selected  for  the  Bible  camp.  Last  sum- 
mer there  was  a  waiting  list.  In  a  part 
of  the  city  teeming  with  children,  this  kind 
of  attention  given  to  only  30  may  seem  in- 
adequate, and  it  certainly  Is.  But  the  Olad 
■ndlngs  workers  long  ago  decided  It  Is  better 
to  give  personal  care  to  a  few  than  Im- 
personal care  to  many.  Evelyn  said.  "I  my- 
self am  quite  excited  about  this  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  these  chUdren— 
especlaUy  that  we  are  able  to  give  so  much 
individual  attention  to  each  child." 

POOL-TABLE  FELLOWSHIP 

Another  activity  stemming  from  the 
Sandwich  Shop  occurs  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  nights  when  Newton  BeUer  turns  a 


pool  table  right  side  up  In  a  small  room 
behind  the  shop  and  Invites  boys  In  to  play. 
Newton  told  me  about  his  program  as  we  sat 
one  afternoon  In  his  flat  next  door  to  the 
shop.  The  door  was  barred  with  a  half -Inch 
metal  rod,  as  are  nearly  all  apartment  doors 
in  this  part  of  town,  and  the  room  had  the 
look  of  bachelors'  quarters.  Newton  was 
staying  with  flve  other  fellows,  all  of  them 
in  I-W  or  VS.  he  said.  A  23-year-old  from 
Bareville,  Pennsylvania,  Newton  had  started 
working  at  the  shop  in  Jime,  1965,  after 
finishing  an  I-W  Job  at  New  York  University 
Hospital.  Now  he  puts  in  ten-hour  days 
at  the  Sandwich  Shop  for  $75  a  week. 

I  Eisked  him  what  about  this  job  makes 
him  stay  with  It.  "Well,  I  don't  know."  he 
answered,  searching  for  words.  "It  just 
seemed  that  this  was  very  Interesting  and 
challenging  to  me  and  It  just  seemed  to  be 
where  the  Lord  wanted  me.  ...  I  like  It  here 
m  the  city."  He  explained  that  he  had 
signed  up  for  seven  months  In  June,  1965, 
but  when  January  came  and  there  was  no- 
body to  take  his  place,  he  stayed  on. 

A  core  group  of  eight  to  ten  teenage  boys 
comes  to  his  makeshift  recreation  room  twice 
a  week,  Newton  said.  They  do  little  but  play 
pool  and  stand  around  talking,  but  In  the 
process  relationships  can  develop.  During 
the  summertime  he  takes  them  on  a  weekend 
camping  trip  or  uptown  to  watch  the 
Yankees.  His  group  Illustrates  the  changing 
composition  of  the  community  around  Brook 
Avenue.  "At  first."  he  said,  "our  group  was 
almost  all  Puerto  Rlcan.  then  the  Negroes 
started  coming  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  just 
sort  of  faded  away." 

Every  Tuesday  night  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  the  Sandwich  Shop  workers 
meet  in  this  back  room  or  an  apartment  next 
door  to  "share  what  Christ  might  be  doing 
to  us  that  day."  as  Newton  put  it.  Paul 
usually  leads  this  discussion  followed  by  a 
15-mlnute  prayer  session.  Here  Is  where  the 
workers  decide  in  their  minds  what  the 
Sandwich  Shop  Is  all  about.  Newton  told  me. 
"This  has  kept  us  trying  and  kept  the  store 
going  more  than  anything  else  that  we  have 

done." 

The  test  of  any  service  must  be  made,  not 
in  watching  the  workers  at  work,  but  by 
watching  the  community  responding  to  it. 
My  stay  was  not  long  enough  to  do  this,  so  I 
cannot  presume  to  say.  But  if  the  Sandwich 
Shop  was  started  to  get  the  Glad  Tidings 
people  out  of  the  church  routines  and  Into 
the  community,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  It  has  succeeded. 


THE  CLUTTERED  HARBOR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bogcs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  congested  situation  which 
exists  at  the  Port  of  Saigon.  Mrs,  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  writing  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  now  elaborated  on  this  situa- 
tion in  a  series  of  articles  which  I  am 
including  herewith.  I  commend  their 
reading  to  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Feb.  6. 1967) 
The  CLtrrrERED  Harbor:  Port  Snarl  Imperils 

Viet   Economy — Futore   op   Ky's   Regime 

May  Hinge  Upon  His  Success  in  Resolving 

Problem — Part  I 

Mrs.  Bentley  is  surveying  the  shipping  sit- 
uation in  Asia.  The  following  U  the  first  of 
a  series  cm  port  congestion  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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{Bj  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Saigon,  Feb.  5. — The  eyes  of  the  entire 
trading  world  are  focused  on  the  port  of 
Saigon  because  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
American-financed  goods  flowing  through  its 
channels  and  the  resulting  chaos  which  has 
slowed  commerce  to  a  snail's  pace. 

Disentanglement  of  the  mess  could  be 
vital  to  the  economic  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  who  thus 
far  has  failed  to  respond  to  pleas  from  both 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  to  "do  some- 
thing." 

VERY    important    QUESTION 

Two  Of  the  most  important  questions  being 
asked  throughout  the  Saigon — and  Washing- 
ton. New  York.  London,  and  San  Francisco — 
business  world  now  are  whether  the  con- 
gestion will  ever  be  squared  away  without 
Just  dumping  all  of  the  cargo,  and  who  is 
going  to  be  held  liable  for  the  accruing  $100.- 
000,000  to  $150,000,000  Involved. 

Only  Ky's  Government  can  answer  the  two 
questions.  Brussels  conventions  and  court 
decisions  carry  little  weight  in  a  nation  con- 
trolled by  government  decree. 

Which  direction  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  pulls  the  dangling  string  will 
determine  whether  Its  business  men.  Uncle 
Sam,  or  American-flag  steamship  companies 
and  American  Insurance  companies  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  through  the  nose. 

Government-by-decree  makes  It  difficult 
for  anyone  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
existing  law  Is  (It  might  change  In  the  next 
hour),  whether  there  even  is  an  existing  law, 
and  If  so,  what  enforcement  there  Is  behind 
it. 

For  Instance,  when  one  begins  checking  up 
on  the  "law,"  one  finds  that  there  have  been 
several  decrees  Issued  requiring  removal  of 
commercial  cargoes  from  warehouses  and 
barges  within  three  to  five  days,  from  barges 
within  30  days  and  others  which  have  30  to 
60  day  clauses  in  them.  Which  one  Is  on  the 
books  at  the  present  time  remains  uncertain. 
None  has  been  enforced  except,  ijerhaps.  In  a 
cursory  fashion  for  a  day  or  two. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty  and  the  general 
confusion  involved  In  an  economy  where  a 
giant  na.tlon  like  the  United  States  pours 
billions  of  dollars  into  a  small  underdevel- 
oped nation  like  Vietnam  almost  over  night, 
It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The 
situation  wriggles  almost  minute  by  minute 
like  an  eel.  What  It  Is  depends  on  with 
whom  you  talked  during  the  last  hour. 

If  you  ask  how  much  cargo  Is  bogged  down 
In  the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of  unpalnted 
wooden  hull  floating  craft  throughout  the 
harbor,  the  Directorate-General  of  the  Ports 
of  Vietnam  says  120,000  tons,  the  director  of 
the  Port  of  Saigon  says  60,000  tons  and  the 
Saigon  Chamber  of  Conmierce  says  120,000. 
One  American  steamship  company  alone  esti- 
mates It  has  75.000  tons  In  the  harbor. 

KEY    to    big    PICTTTRE 

Early  this  week,  the  "official"  amount  of 
cargo  quoted  as  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
consignees — described  by  many  as  being  the 
whole  key  In  the  Saigon  "big  picture" — was 
270,000  tons. 

However,  all  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
agree  on  one  fact — namely,  that  the  port 
situation  In  Saigon  Is  a  mess  and  must  be 
straightened  out. 

And  this  Is  how  it  appears  today: 

1.  The  American  Insurance  underwriters 
In  Vietnam  refuse  to  grant  any  coverage  to 
cargoes  entering  this  port.  They  underwrite 
theft  and  losses  on  freight  discharged  direct- 
ly onto  the  pier  for  only  30  days  and  for  no 
time  at  all  if  It  Is  discharged  offshore  Into 
floating  craft. 

2.  American-flag  steamship  companies 
have  been  subjected  to  tremendous  financial 
losses,  and  are  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the 
local  operators,  agents  and  consignees — and 
United  States  Government  officials — because 
of  the  "guests  In  this  country"  policy. 

3.  There   are  about  1,000  barges.  Junks, 


and  sampans — every  estuary  of  the  Saigon 
river  Is  clogged  with  them — laden  with  Im- 
ports that  date  back  as  far  as  last  April,  with 
their  owners  collecting  rentals  they  never 
dreamed  of. 

4.  Middle  men  or  brokers  on  the  floating 
equipment  are  reaping  unexpected  profits 
from  the  chaos. 

FEED    black     market 

5.  The  barges  are  Ideal  ground  for  feeding 
the  black  market  flourishing  here  ever  since 
the  Americans  began  converging  on  the 
country  and  will  continue  to  flourish  as  It 
does  In  every  Inflationary  economy  as  well 
as  In  almost  every  Oriental  country. 

There  are  Indications  that  some  of  this  has 
been  deliberate  to  persuade  the  American- 
flag  operators  to  get  out  of  this  trade  so  the 
Vietnamese  can  take  Uncle  Sam's  money 
and  pay  It  out  In  freight  rates  to  foreign- 
flag  operators  while  pocketing  the  difference. 

Just  this  past  week,  the  C-3  American-flag 
S.S.  Almerla  Lykes  was  forced  to  leave  Its 
berth  by  United  States  military  officials  even 
though  she  had  only  650  tons  of  cargo  re- 
maining to  be  worked.  That  meant  about 
one  day  remaining  for  discharging  the  por- 
tion of  her  cargo  which  was  commercial  be- 
cause It  took  a  little  longer  than  expected. 
Under  the  system  here,  the  10,000  ton  freight- 
er had  to  go  back  to  Vung  Tau  and  await 
reassignment  to  this  port  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000  a  day  for  approximately  two  and  a 
half  weeks. 

The  only  alternative  was  to  discharge  the 
balance  into  more  barges  and  lighters  down 
at  Nha  Be  and  take  the  chance  of  untangling 
the  cargo  many  more  weeks  hence.  The 
company  decided  to  take  the  small  balance 
back  to  Manila  and  place  It  on  another 
freighter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek-flag  Ap- 
pollonio  has  occupied  a  berth  In  both  the 
military  and  commercial  areas  of  this  port — 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  American  mili- 
tary officers — since  January  24.  Since  then, 
there  were  four  days  when  only  a  total  of 
300  tons  of  flour  were  discharged  from  the 
foreign-flag  bottom  because  the  consignees 
were  not  Interested  In  accepting  the  cargo 
due  to  market  conditions. 

The  excuse  given  Is  that  she  has  some 
pipe  In  her  lower  hold  and  the  flour  must 
be  discharged  flrst — regardless  of  how  long 
It  takes — to  get  the  pipe  for  construction 
In  this  area.  Even  though  there  was  some 
consideration  given  during  the  four  days  of 
Inactivity  of  making  the  Appollonio  go  down 
and  await  her  tiun  to  come  back,  nothing 
was  done  about  it. 

gangs  of  thieves 

6.  The  well-organized  gangs  of  thieves  and 
the  Viet  Cong  have  easier  access  to  the  goods 
on  the  floating  craft  than  they  would  on 
the  piers.  Many  are  moored  on  the  side  of 
the   river   controlled   by   the   Viet  Cong. 

7.  Skilled  longshoremen  are  In  short  sup- 
ply due  to  the  military  draft. 

8.  The  going  production  rate  for  discharg- 
ing commercial  general  cargo  Is  quoted  as  low 
as  six  tons  per  gang  hour  primarily  due  to 
the  lack  of  space  In  the  port  for  placing 
the  discharged  cargo.  A  ship's  master  or 
owner's  representative  feels  lucky  If  more 
than  400  tons  of  general  cargo  Is  removed 
from  his  ship  In  a  full  working  day — 
eight  to  sixteen  hours.  This  Is  compared  to 
2.000  tons  per  day  when  this  port  was  oper- 
ated by  the  French  or  at  a  normal  port  In 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

unable  to  finance 

9.  The  consignees  either  do  not  want  their 
cargoes — they  claim  much  of  It  was  forced 
upon  them  because  of  the  excess  of  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government — or  they  are  unable 
to  flnance  their  removal. 

10.  The  flnanclal  structure  of  many  of  the 
local  banks  Is  rather  shaky  because  they  have 
some  28,000,000,000  plasters  laid  out  In  cred- 


it on  the  clogged,  congested  commodities. 
Their  funds  are  low. 

11.  United  States  military  cargo  Is  being 
unloaded  rapidly  at  six  berths  adjacent  to 
twelve  transit  sheds  through  which  a  steady 
flow  Is  possible  since  only  the  military  la  In- 
volved. 

The  bogging  down  is  at  the  other  six  berths 
and  eleven  transit  sheds  allocated  to  the 
commercial  operations. 

As  a  result,  Saigon,  considered  the  princi- 
pal economic  asset  of  South  Vietnam,  faces 
commercial  strangulation  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken. 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Feb.  7,  19671 
The   Cluttered   Harbor:    Congestion,   Cor- 
ruption  Strangle  Saigon — Part   II 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Saigon,  Feb.  6. — Bribery,  collusion,  cor- 
ruption, lack  of  a  national  economic  policy, 
black  market  manipulation,  carelessness  and 
Ineptness  plus  mountains  of  cargo  are  causes 
behind  the  strangulation  of  Saigon. 

Saigon  has  become  the  victim  of  conges- 
tion and  chicanery  because  the  United  States 
has  endeavored  to  push  enormous  voliune — 
wanted  and  unwanted — through  the  narrow 
funnel. 

Lack  of  a  functioning  distribution  and 
warehousing  system  should  have  made  the 
authorities  realize  that  they  cannot  pour 
commodities  into  Saigon  the  same  way  that 
they  handle  them  in  the  United  States.  Yet. 
the  overwhelming  supply  of  goods  continues 
to  arrive. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  Is 
much  to  blame.  Initially,  AID  assigned  peo- 
ple Incapable  of  handling  or  advising  on  port 
operations.  Then  AID  topped  this  error  with 
a  continuing  refusal  to  parcel  out  commodi- 
ties, like  fertilizer,  so  that  they  could  be  used 
by  the  country.  Instead,  they  rushed  50,000 
60,000  and  100,000-ton  purchases  Into  Saigon 
simultaneously. 

Local  business  Interests  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  forced  at  times  to  "buy" 
commodities  In  which  they  had  no  Interest 
simply  because  Uncle  Sam,  through  AID, 
made  the  money  available  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  which  wanted  the 
money  spent. 

Both  Vietnamese  and  United  States  gov- 
ernmental officials — the  Vietnamese  un- 
doubtedly more  so — have  been  Involved  In 
corruption  and  collusion  over  the  past  six- 
teen months. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  when  he  looked 
at  the  sad  plight  at  Saigon  port  last  October, 
remarked : 

"It  appears  that  a  den  of  thieves  Is  operat- 
ing here." 

In  recent  weeks,  Ky  has  made  some  changes 
in  top  port  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"den  of  thieves"  has  been  vriped  out. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo 
have  been  shoved  Into  this  sleepy  East  Asian 
port  almost  overnight  and  have  provided  a 
lucrative  setting  for  congestion,  thievery,  and 
general  maritime  problems. 

Saigon  Initially  was  located  about  44  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  South  China  Sea  and 
designed  to  handle  the  annual  exportation 
of  600.000  tons  of  bagged  rice  and  a  little 
rubber. 

It  Imported  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
luxury  Items  for  the  French  who  dominated 
the  city. 

COMPARED    WITH    SHANGHAI 

Last  year  alone,  however,  nearly  4,000,000 
tons  of  general  cargo,  both  military  and  com- 
mercial, was  Imported  through  this  same 
port. 

Old  China  experts,  looking  at  the  harbor 
of  Saigon  today,  see  a  strong  similarity  to 
the  humming  atmosphere  of  Shanghai,  at 
one  time  the  world's  busiest  port  for  ship 
arrivals  and  departures. 

It  soon  became  evident,  as  the  voluminous 
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mass  began  flowing  into  Saigon,  that  n^ney 
could  be  made.    No  one  here  will  talk 
about  the  corruption,  but  by  listening 
enough  and  picking  up  hints  and 
here  and  there,  facts  fall  In  place 
plclons  are  conflrmed. 

GENERAL     BUSINESS     MEN 

Eager  Vietnamese  generals  set 
up  in  business  with  stevedore  compani^ 
they  become  Importers. 

Port  officials  accepted  bribes  for  m 
latlng  the  arrival  dates  of  ships  waiting 
turns  at  Cap  St.  Jacques. 

Local  shipping  Interests — and 
must    be    handled    through    them 
Americans    are    here    only    as    hlgh- 
"guests" — seized  on  the  opportvmity 
massive  cargo  overflow  to  gobble  up 
barge.  Junk,  and  sampan  In  the  area. 

The   harbor   craft   are   extended   th« 
length  of  the  Saigon  River  and  reques  s 
sent    for    craft    from    Cambodia.    Hoifev 
some  Vietnamese  Government  officials 
become    conscientious    enough    to    p 
Cambodians  from  profiteering  in  this 
ner. 

FIFTY-PERCENT    PROFIT 

The  biwiness  men  pay  the  barge 
from  20  to  30  piasters  per  ton  per  ( 
"ton"   to  be  stipulated   by   the  ownei 
turn,  the  middle  men  bill  their 
from  30  to  50  piasters  per  day: 
50  per  cent  profit  or  more  without 
finger. 

When  these  operations  started 
no  one  thought  that  perhaps  the  ( 
market  would  become  so  glutted 
goods  being  hustled  Into  the  floating 
that  the  consignees  would  not  want 
merchandise  or  would  be  unable  to  pr 
them.     Their  refusal  or  Inability  to 
them   skyrocketed   the    volume    of   : 
craft  in  the  area.    The  entanglement 
piers  then  spread  to  the  wooden-hulle< 
painted  barges.    Cargo  was  dropped  " 
it  didn't  matter  how. 

Some  of  this  has  been  staged  with 
slderable  deliberation,  in  cooperation 
organized  gangs  of  thieves — referred 
both  the  Oriental  Mafia  and  the  Viet ' 
so  that  the  goods  could  be  made 
to  the  black  market  without  paying 
fees   or   full   costs   of   purchase,   or 
guerrillas  for  nothing. 

ANOTHER  BLACK  MARKET 

In  addition  to  profits  made  In  this 
there  is  another  black  market — that 
elgn   exchange.    Many   local   business 
still  hope  to  collect  enough  American  r 
from  steamship  lines  and  Government 
cies  to  make  an  enormous  profit  from 
the    commodities    and    barge   rentals, 
extra  money  then  would  be  available  " 
vert  into  piasters. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  Is  80 
while  the  "accommodation  rate"  Is  111 

After  the  Fourth  Military  Command 
United  States  Army  succeeded  In  stra" 
Ing   out   the   fiow  of   military  cargo 
obstacles  were  thrown  In  their  way. 
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Every  time  a  rumor  is  circulated  tha  ; 
the  military  and  commercial  operations 
the  port  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Uncle 
Army,    more    roadblocks    originating 
Chinese    merchants    and    financiers 
quartered  in  Cholon  loom  up. 

When  an  officially-appointed 
Government  commission  made  up  of 
from  the  Chamber  of   Commerce   i 
Government  appear  close  to  establlsl^lng 
program  whereby  the  commodities  c 
Saigon  would  be  confiscated  as  provided 
"official"  decrees.  Premier  Ky  dissolved 
commission.    No  explanation  has  eve* 
given. 

The   blacklisting   and  license 
Importers  who  fall  to  take  their  good^ 
not  been  enforced. 
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The  Cluttered  Harbor:  Shipper  Threatens 
To  Load  "Unwanted"  Cargo  in  Saigon- 
Part  III 

(By  Helen  DeUch  Bentley) 
Saigon.  Feb  7.— America's  largest  steam- 
ship operator  has  threatened  to  bring  an 
empty  cargo  ship  into  Saigon  and  load  up  all 
of  the  "unwanted"  United  States  Govern- 
ment-financed freight  lying  around  the  har- 
bor for  which  the  company  may  still  be 
Uable.  ,      _,  , 

This  warning  was  Issued  last  weekend  to 
Roy  Wehrlen.  economic  counselor  to  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,'  United  States  ambassador  to 
Vietnam  and  the  No.  2  man  in  the  mission  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

GIVEN  little  choice 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  some  $1,800,- 
000  In  storage  charges,  which  are  accruing 
at  38.400  a  day  on  commodities  for  which  no 
one  win  now  bear  responsibility,  Capt.  Prank 
James,  Vietnam  representative  for  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Company,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  him  little  choice  In  the 

matter.  j  ^     _, 

A  disturbed  Wehrlen  is  supposed  to  give 
James  a  possible  formula  on  how  AID  might 
be  able  to  break  the  logjam  in  this  port. 
However  it  has  been  only  since  this  threat 
of  reloading  the  freight  that  any  high  em- 
bassy official  has  even  indicated  they  might 
look  Into  the  critical  situation  created  by 
overzealous  AID  theorists  and  which  is  now 
costing  American  steamship  companies  and 
others  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  principal  goal  of  AID  has  been  to  flood 
the  market  with  commodities— any  kind  It 
seem-s— so  that  there  was  volume  on  hand  to 
keep  prices  down. 

The  fact  that  the  Importers  were  not  re- 
moving the  cargo  from  the  port  because  It 
was  not  desired,  not  salable,  or  not  needed 
made  no  difference.  Pressure  continued  to 
keep  floating  It  In  and  congest  the  port. 

prices  up  35   percent 

As  was  pointed  out  before,  AID  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  phase  out  the  Importa- 
tion of  a  shipment  of  50.000  to  100,000  tons 
of  fertlUzer,  for  example.  Instead,  all  of  It  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

However  at  the  same  time,  someone  In  the 
same  agency  has  failed  to  Insist  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  such  a  common  conunodity 
as  rice— the  staff  of  life  of  all  orientals- 
be  on  hand  at  all  times.  Stocks  of  rice  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  In  years,  resulting 
in  substantial  rises  In  prices— 35  per  cent  in 
the  last  two  months. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  today  for  the 
stocks'  depletion  is  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
purchased  rice  from  the  United  States,  but 
had  chartered  foreign-flag  bottoms  in  such 
poor  condition  that  the  ships  have  broken 
down  en  route  and  have  failed  to  arrive  as 
scheduled. 

Ironically,  however,  the  fertilizer  ships  have 
reached  the  South  China  Sea  area  and  are 
running  up  Increasing  costs  on  a  cargo  that 
nobody  wants  now. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  on  fer- 
tUlzer,  AID  has  removed  a  great  deal  of  the 
cargo  from  the  commercial  Import  program 
to  the  covmterlnsurgency  or  government-to- 
govemment  program — anything  to  flood  the 
country  with  fertilizer. 

"It  sounds  good  In  Washington  when  AID 
officials  say  that  they  are  bringing  large 
quantities  of  fertilizer  to  Vietnam."  one  em- 
bassy-linked man  commented  today.  "There 
Is  something  about  fertilizer  that  helps  put 
over  any  program  an  agency  like  AID  wants 
to." 

Notwithstanding  are  the  facts  that  the  fer- 
tilizer has  helped  create  chaos  In  this  port, 
that  the  Vietnamese  do  not  want  It.  and  that 
basics  like  rice  are  more  sorely  needed. 

SODA   ASH   SITS 

Some  2.500  tons  of  soda  ash — a  caustic 
soda  used  to  make  soap — Is  among  the  com- 


modities which  Lykes  Is  threatening  to  carry 
back  to  the  United  States.  That  soda  ash  has 
been  sitting  on  barges  In  this  harbor  for  more 
than  200  days  with  the  "storage"  costs  spiral- 
Ing. 

Yet  AID  is  still  flnanclng  the  Importation 
of  more  soda  ash  to  add  to  the  congestion 
although  no  one  apparently  wants  what  al- 
ready is  here.  It  would  seem  that  the  natural 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  halt  the  Importation 
of  any  more  and  try  to  phase  out  or  move 
that  which  Is  here. 

It  Is  no  secret  In  Saigon  that  the  two  previ- 
ous heads  of  the  Vietnam  AID  mission— the 
largest  for  the  agency — fell  by  the  wayside 
becavise  of  the  failure  both  of  the  AID  civic 
programs  and  the  port.  The  bottleneck  that 
Is  choking  Saigon's  commerce  Is  the  reason 
Charles  Mann  was  removed  from  this  area. 

Donald  G.  MacDonald,  the  Incumbent  and 
fifth  director  In  five  years,  would  certainly 
like  to  have  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
him  the  onus  and  stigma  of  the  port  of 
Saigon. 

As  recently  as  within  the  past  three  weeks, 
a  top  AID  official  here  held  a  background 
press  briefing  on  port  conditions  in  an  effort 
to  offset  some  of  the  charges  made  two  days 
earlier  by  the  Saigon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
against  the  agency. 

The  chamber  in  hard-hitting  words  placed 
the  blame  for  all  of  the  congestion  right  on 
AID'S  shoulders  and  accused  AID  vis-a-vis 
the  Vietnamese  Government  of  forcing  the 
importers  to  buy  commodities  they  did  not 
want  and  could  not  afford. 


V^fE  NEED  A  METRIC  SYSTEM 
STUDY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
a  thorough  study  to  determine  whether 
it  is  practicable  for  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

It  is  vital  that  the  90th  Congress  ap- 
prove this  legislation.  Now  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  decided  to  convert 
to  the  metric  system,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  major  nation  in  the  world 
yet  to  make  the  changeover.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  trend  over  the  past 
few  years  in  many  countries,  not  only  to 
make  the  metric  system  the  legal  system, 
but  also  to  prohibit  use  of  any  other  sys- 
tem. Prance,  Venezuela,  and  India  are 
among  those  countries. 

These  International  trends  may  have 
a  profound  effect  on  American  industry 
and  on  our  foreign  trade.  An  official  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
leased statistics  of  International  trade 
showing  the  relationships  between  inter- 
national trade  patterns  and  measure- 
ment systems  and  It  Is  significant  that 
U.S.  exports  to  16  metric  systems  coun- 
tries declined  by  2  percent  between  1957 
and  1963.  Although  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  declare  the  metric  system  di- 
rectly responsible  for  this,  it  is  obvious 
that  differences  in  systems  of  weights 
and  measures  can  have  an  important 
impact  on  foreign  commerce. 

In  view  of  this,  it  not  only  Is  proper 
but  absolutely  essential  for  the  Federal 
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Government  to  determine  whether  we 
can  expect  to  maintain  our  balance  of 
trade  without  converting  to  the  metric 
system,  and  such  a  determination  is  a 
major  aspect  of  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today. 

In  addition,  my  bill  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  not  only  list 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
conversion  to  the  metric  system,  but  to 
undertake  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
areas  of  impact  on  business  and  indus- 
trial procedures  and  products.  The  re- 
sults of  such  an  analysis  should  be  re- 
ported as  a  summary  of  those  items  hav- 
ing major  economic  significance  and  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  change- 
over during  the  years  this  is  taking  place. 

It  is  my  intention  that  under  section  3 
of  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  make  proposals  for  each  major  im- 
pacted area  with  regard  to  how  change- 
over may  best  be  carried  out.  Such  pro- 
posals should  outline  a  workable  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  each  impacted  area, 
taking  accoimt  of  training  and  indoc- 
trination, duplication,  and  prolifera- 
tion of  inventories,  redesign  engineer- 
ing, and  accelerated  obsolescence  of  tools 
and  durable  goods. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  American  in- 
dustries are  concerned  over  the  possible 
costs  involved  in  converting  to  the  metric 
system,  and  that  these  costs  will  vary 
widely  from  industry  to  industry.  My 
bill  recognizes  this  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  a  full  report 
of  his  findings  along  with  recommenda- 
tions in  the  public  interest. 

However,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member that  first  and  foremost,  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  amass  the 
facts  necessary  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  convert  to  the  metric  system. 
Should  we  determine  that  changeover 
is  both  feasible  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest, it  will  then  be  our  task  to  devise 
an  equitable  and  economical  plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  authorizing  a 
study  of  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
was  approved  by  the  other  body  last  year 
and  by  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  under  the  sponsorship 
and  able  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller].  It  was,  indeed, 
unfortunate  that  the  House  did  not  take 
final  and  favorable  action  last  year. 

In  strongly  urging  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  words  of 
this  Nation's  first  President,  George 
Washington,  who  in  his  third  annual 
message  to  Congress  stated: 

A  uniformity  In  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  country  Is  among  the  Important  ob- 
jects submitted  to  you  by  the  Constitution 
and  if  It  can  be  derived  from  a  standard  at 
once  Invariable  and  universal,  must  be  no 
leas  honorable  to  the  public  councils  than 
conducive   to  the  public   convenience. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XIX 

Mr.  RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
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Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1966  approximately  4.8  million  selec- 
tive service  registrants  were  classified 
I-Y,  that  is  to  say,  qualified  only  in  war 
or  national  emergency,  or  IV-F,  not 
qualified  for  any  military  service. 

The  rate  of  draft  rejection  steadily 
rose  from  the  time  of  the  Korean  war 
until  1964.  Col.  George  H.  Walton,  a 
retired  planning  officer  in  the  Selective 
Service  System,  presented  the  following 
picture  in  his  book  "The  Wasted  Genera- 
tion," published  In  1965. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  through  1961  the 
rate  of  rejection  rose  to  49  percent.  For 
1962  it  was  54  percent.  When,  In  May,  1962, 
the  rejection  rate  reached  56  percent,  the 
figure  was  considered  a  freak.  But  the 
average  rejection  rate  In  1963  was  56.1  per- 
cent. In  1964,  the  rate  rose  still  more  and 
reached  an  all  time  high  with  a  yearly  dis- 
qualification rate  of  57.9  percent. 

The  1965  results  of  the  preinduction 
examinations  indicated  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  total  disqualification  rate. 
It  declined  to  44  percent  during  that 
year.  On  a  month-by-month  basis,  the 
disqualification  rate  decreased  from  50.6 
percent  in  January  to  39.2  percent  in 
December  1965. 

Colonel  Walton  deplored  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  situation  wherein  "one 
in  every  four  draftees  examined  is  re- 
jected for  illiteracy.  Three  out  of  four 
of  the  illiterates  had  finished  the  eighth 
grade,  half  had  completed  nine  and  a 
half  years  of  school,  20  percent  actually 
had  been  graduated  from  high  school 
and  a  few  had  been  graduated  from  col- 
leges." It  is  odd  that  these  registrants 
should  have  been  declared  "illiterate," 
considering  that  the  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates the  national  illiteracy  rate  to  be 
only  0.6  percent  within  the  age  bracket  14 
to  24.  There  is  another  reason  why 
these  registrants  performed  as  they  did. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  mental 
tests  are  as  follows: 

ITie  evaluation  of  the  examinees  In  re- 
gard to  their  mental  qualification  for  mili- 
tary service  Is  not  a  psychiatric  evaluation — 
the  latter  being  an  Integral  part  of  the  med- 
ical examination.  This  mental  evaluation  is 
based  on  a  series  of  mental  tests,  designed  to 

(a)  measure  the  examinee's  general  mental 
ability  to  absorb  military  training  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  so  as  to  eliminate 
those  who  do  not  possess  such  ability — a 
prescreenlng   (or  qualification)    device;   and 

(b)  provide  a  uniform  measure  of  the  exam- 
inee's potential  general  usefulness  In  the 
service.  If  qualified  on  the  tests — a  classlfl- 
cation  device.  It  Is  specifically  intended  to 
predict  potential  success  In  general  military 
trtilnlng  and  performance  ("military  train- 
ability").  Technically  speaking,  it  has  been 
validated  for  that  purpose. 

The  tests  have  been  planned  not  to  be 
excessively  dependent  on  the  amount  of  for- 
mal education — particularly  as  It  concerns 
the  minimum  required  for  passing  the  tests. 
In  general,  however,  there  Is  a  positive  as- 
sociation between  the  mental  scores  and  edu- 
cation. The  average  high  school  graduate 
will  ordinarily  score  higher  on  the  mental 
tests  than  the  average  youth  of  a  lower  edu- 
cational level,  although  there  are  some  high 
school  graduates  who  fall  the  tests.  On  the 
other  band,  there  are  also  youths  with  less 


formal  education  who  score  relatively  high 
on  these  mental  tests. 

The  examinee's  score  on  the  tests  depends 
on  several  factors:  on  the  level  of  his  edu- 
cational attainment;  on  the  quality  of  his 
education  (quality  of  the  school  facilities) ; 
and  on  the  knowledge  he  gained  from  his 
educational  training  or  otherwise.  In  and 
outside  of  school.  These  are  interrelated  fac- 
tors, which  obv'lously  vary  with  the  youth's 
socio-economic  and  cultural  environment,  in 
addition  to  his  Innate  ability  to  learn — 
commonly  understood  as  I.Q.  Hence,  the 
results  of  these  mental  tests  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  measures  of  I.Q..  nor  are  they 
to  be  translated  In  terms  of  I.Q.  (ref.  1). 

For  years,  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  juggling  around  the  scores  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  Armed  Forces  qualifica- 
tion test.  In  the  past,  a  percentile  score 
of  31  on  the  tests  was  the  level  of  accept- 
ance. That  is  to  say.  it  was  designed  that 
30  percent  of  those  taking  the  APQT 
automatically  failed  if  this  system  func- 
tioned perfectly.  In  November  1965,  the 
Defense  Department  revised  its  test  re- 
quirements to  make  acceptable  for  the 
draft  those  high  school  graduates  who 
scored  in  the  16th  percentile  or  higher. 
This  action,  however,  was  illogical  since 
a  30  percentile  score  by  a  non-high- 
school  graduate  was  deemed  unaccept- 
able— as  opposed  to  an  acceptable  high 
school  graduate  who  scored  in  the  16th 
percentile — for  service  in  the  military 
and  a  31  percentile  score  was  still  re- 
quired for  a  high  school  graduate  who 
desired  to  enlist.  Since  registrants  with- 
out a  high  school  education  had  less 
than  a  50-percent  chance  of  being 
drafted,  the  AFQT  standards  may  have 
encouraged  some  of  them  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  avoid  the  draft. 

New  lower  draft  standards,  the  fourth 
downward  revision  since  the  Vietnam 
war  buildup  began,  became  effective  on 
December  1,  1966.  Tliis  change  applied 
to  high  school  graduates  and  nongrad- 
uates  who  received  scores  ranging  from 
the  16th  to  30th  percentile  on  the 
AFQT.  Instead  of  having  to  numeri- 
cally score  90  percent  on  two  of  the 
seven  tests  comprising  the  AFQT,  high 
school  nongraduates  will  have  to  score 
90  percent  on  only  one  examination. 
Another  change  applies  to  men  who 
scored  between  the  10th  and  15th  per- 
centile. High  school  graduates  in  this 
category  will  be  accepted  automatically. 

The  preinduction  medical  examination 
Is  also  a  rather  haphazard  operation. 
The  problems  involved  in  this  area  can 
best  be  described  through  a  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  interview  with  General 
Hershey : 

Q  Who  runs  the  Induction  stations? 

A  The  Department  of  Defense,  with  the 
Army  as  Its  agent. 

Q  Are  they  efficiently  run? 

A  They're  doing  their  best.  The  trouble 
Is.  how  do  you  go  from  handling  4,000  men 
a  month  to  40.000 — Just  like  that? 

Of  course,  their  people  said:  "Go  out  and 
hire  more  doctors."  All  right,  they  hire  doc- 
tors.   Whom  do  they  get? 

Two  kinds:  One  Is  the  doctor  from  the 
service,  who  Is  the  boy  who  was  an  Intern 
last  year,  and  he's  doing  his  two  years  of 
compulsory  duty  In  uniform.  So  he  goes 
down  to  the  induction  station  and  he's  In 
charge;  a  kid  who's  learned  a  little  about 
disease  but  doesn't  know  much  about  what  a 
weU  man  looks  like.  But  he's  supposed  to 
be  picking  -'it  the  "weUs,"  not  the  sick. 
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Then  he  has  to  hire  somebody  to  help  him. 
Usually,  all  you  can  get  Is  part-time  ^octors. 
Generally,  that  means  the  ones  who,  have  a 
little  spare  time  and  these  are  the  oiies  who 
haven't  got  many  patients. 

You  also  need  clerics.  "Well."  y^u  say. 
"why  worry  about  clerks?" 

I'm  worrying  a  great  deal,  becausfe  when 
a  doctor  goes  down  a  line  of  60  nak>d  men 
saying  what's  wrong  with  each  one  of  them. 


Results  of  p 


Area  and  State 


Total  United 
States. 


Zone  of  Interior. . . 
1st  Army  area.. - 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massnchu?etts.- 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


2d  Army  area. 


Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


3d  Army  area. 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia - 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

4th  Army  Area 


Exam- 
ined 


1.228,976 


1.201.213 


233,478 


16,598 
7,042 

2S,323 
3,209 

39,690 

131,054 

5,375 

2,187 


242,165 


2,899 
7,469 
20,681 
24,228 
61.354 
75.668 
33,479 
16.387 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico.. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

8th  Army  Area. 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


6th  Army  area. 


Arixona — 

California — 

Idaho 

Montana. 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington- 

Outside  Zone  of  Interior. 


Alaska -. 

Hawaii 

Guam  ' 

Puerto  Rico  •. 


19.305 
37.  .542 
31,341 
9.335 
39.559 
19.826 
32,858 


109,079 


Found 
accept- 
able 


688,631 


678.384 


J  10.345 


129,254 


10,734 
3.294 

14,267 
1,970 

24,586 

69,775 
3,360 
1,268 


137.043 


1.746 
3,1*5 
11,029 
11,569 
36.865 
46,775 
17.866 
8.068 


87.281 


13.650 
28.457 
5.974 
11.297 
51,  701 


261.009 


9.903 

65.847 

16.786 

16,358 

8.853 

53,258 

22,628 

22,770 

7,503 

3,774 

3,255 

28.207 

1.867 


166,716 


8,489 
111,420 
3,409 
2,988 
2.180 

10, 214 
8,499 

20,517 

27,763 


1,149 

4,766 

631 

21,217 


58.442 


Total 


;  22. 829 


1M.224 


105.122 


1.153 
4.334 
9. 6.52 
12,669 
24,489 
28,893 
15,613 
8.319 


IK.  485 


7,679 

11,623 

3.169 

7,634 

28,337 


168,067 


6.163 

41,506 

11,439 

12,082 

5,672 

33,351 

14,984 

14,299 

4,982 

2,549 

1,989 

17,853 

1,228 


98,267 


10. 247 


718 

2,364 

311 

6,854 


'  Denotes  leas  than  0.05:  no  cases  reported. 

•  Includes  the  Mariana  Islands. 

'  Includes  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  '  'irgin  Islands. 


and  a  clerk  Is  coming  along  behind  him  copy- 
ing dovim  what  the  doctor  says,  and  when  he 
gets  through  that,  the  clerk  doesn't  know 
what  he's  written  down — maybe  he  can't 
read  what  he's  written,  or  he  doesn't  under- 
stand all  the  terms — then  the  poor  doctor 
sits  down  and  says,  "I  wonder  what  I  could 
have  said  there  about  that  man." 

Nobody  ever  thinks  about  those  little 
things,  but  they  are  things  that  are 
Important. 


The  determination  of  what  constitutes 
acceptable  mental  standards  for  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  bounced 
aromid  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
several  years.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  revise  these  mental  stand- 
ards four  times  since  the  buildup  in 
Vietnam  indicates  that  an  investigation 
of  this  inconsistent  practice  is  necessary. 


einduclion  examination  of  draftees,  by  Army  area,  State,  and  territory,  1965 


Number 


Disqualified  by  disqualifying  cause 


5.864 

3,748 
14. 056 

1.239 
15.104 
61. 279 

2,015 
919 


11.467 
18.185 
17,687 
4,976 
21.258 
11,853 
17,059 


Admin- 
istra- 
tive 

reasons 


Failed  mental  require- 
ments only 


Total 


15,516 


227,809 


15,374  ;214.632 


3,264      36,427 


65 

482 

455 

114 

526 

1,570 

5 

47 


2.918 


20 
258 
112 
860 
776 
614 
238 

40 


927 


25 
428 
244 
31 
62 
23 

lie 


50, 637 


5.971 

14.834 

2,805 

3.663 

23.364 


92,912 


3.740 

24, 341 

5.347 

4,276 

3.181 

19.907 

7,644 

8,471 

2,521 

1,225 

1,266 

10,354 

639 


67,449 


431 

2,402 

320 

14,363 


2,286 

1,009. 

2,913 
205 

6,244 

23,183 

412 

175 


39,557 


540 
2,152 
4,441 
4,870 
7,102 
8,855 
7,962 
3,635 


83,378 


6,629 
8,917 

11,221 
3,172 

15,097 
9,037 
9,305 


914 


113 
16 

2 
783 


3,214 


130 

1,099 

193 

201 

172 

370 

330 

181 

40 

59 

73 

336 

30 


4,137 


80 


25.338 


3,171 
8.392 
1.330 
1.587 
10.858 


Failed 

mental 

tests 


131,268 


120,303 


24, 722 


1,178 

736 

1,424 

102 

4,225 

16,769 

211 

79 


20, 190 


249 
1,173 
2.441 
2.576 
2.907 
3,469 
5,540 
1,805 


40,866 


3.879 
4,991 
8,666 
2,260 
9,632 
6.658 
4,810 


Train- 
ability 
Umited 


96, 541 


Men- 
taUy 
and 
medi- 
cally 
dis- 
quali- 
fied 


28,786 


Medi- 
cally 
dis- 
quali- 
fied 
only 


268,234 


94,320  I  27,514    265,309 


11,705       5,615      58,918 


1,110 
273 

1,489 
103 

2,019 

6,414 

201 

96 


501 

277 

740 

99 

313 

3,544 

68 

73 


19,367       8,294 


291 
979 
2,000 
2,294 
4,195 
5,356 
1422 
1,830 


22,482 


13.734 


30,386 


1.246 

10,013 

1,669 

733 

821 

7.089 

1,560 

3,536 

614 

311 

263 

2,343 

158 


19,546 


13.177 


106 

946 

239 

11.884 


2.066 

5,386 

617 

610 

8.035 


12,756 


418 

4,817 

763 

286 

271 

3,006 

394 

1,583 

219 

117 

71 

766 

45 


8,005 


10.965 


26 

302 

83 

10.551 


2,750 
3,926 
2,555 
612 
5,465 
2,379 
4,495 


11,604 


1,085 

3.006 

713 

977 

5.823 


17.630 


828 

5.196 

906 

447 

650 

4.083 

1,196 

1,953 

395 

194 

192 

1,877 

113 


95 

397 

1,0,34 

970 

1,523 

1,644 

1,721 

910 


6.220 


813 

629 
1,680 

273 
1,187 

496 
1.142 


.867 


2,392 


124 

545 

147 

115 

76 

442 

129 

339 

39 

87 

77 

288 

14 


3.012 
1.9S0 
9,948 

821 

8,021 

32,682 

1,530 

624 


64,353 


498 
1,527 
4,065 
5.969 
15.088 
17. 780 
.5,692 
3,734 


31,960 


4,000 
8,213 
4,542 
1,500 
4.912 
2,297 
6,496 


Percent 


Disqualified  by  disqualifying  cause 


Found 
accept- 
able 


56.0 


56.5 


55.4 


64.7 

46.8 
50.4 
61.4 
61.9 
53.2 
62.5 
5.8.0 


56.6 


60.2 
42.0 
53.3 
47.7 
60.1 
61.8 
53.4 
46.2 


46.0 


21, 518 


66.920 


11,641 


2,212 


79 

644 

156 

1,333 


2,126 


1,272 


81 

152 

17 

1,052 


2,240 

12,684 

3,338 

3,227 

2.112 

12.006 

6.595 

4.415 

1,828 

768 

863 

7,387 

437 


41,640 


2,925 


268 

1,246 

64 

1,347 


40.6 
51.8 
43.8 
46.7 
46.3 
40.2 
48.1 

53.6 


56.3 
43.9 
53.0 
67.6 
54.8 

64.4 


62.2 
63.0 
68.1 
73.9 
64.1 
62.6 
66.2 
62.8 
66.4 
67.5 
61.1 
63.3 
66.8 


Total 


44.0 


43.5 


44.6 


35.3 
53.2 
49.6 
38.6 
38.1 
46.8 
37.5 
42.0 


43.4 


39.8 
58.0 
46.7 
52.3 
39.9 
38.2 
46.6 
60.8 


64.0 


56.4 
48.4 
66.4 
53.3 
53.7 
56.8 
61.6 

46.4 


Admin- 
istra- 
tive 
reasons 


Failed  mental  require- 
ments only 


1.3 


1.3 


Total 


18.6 


17.9 


1.4 


15.6 


.4 

6.8 
1.6 
3.6 
1.3 
1.2 
.1 
2.1 


1.2 


.7 

3.5 

.5 

3.5 

1.3 

.8 

.7 

.2 


.5 


43.7 
56.1 
47.0 
32.4 
45.2 

38.6 


59.3 


36.9 


62.5 
49.6 
49.3 
32.3 


37.8 
37.0 
31.9 
26.1 
35.6 
37.4 
33.8 
37.2 
33.8 
32.6 
38.6 
36.7 
34.2 


40.7 


46.4 
42.0 
38.1 
30.7 
43.6 
39.9 
31.9 
34.6 

63.1 


37.6 
60.4 
6a7 
67.7 


.1 
1.1 
.8 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.4 

.8 


1.5 
1.2 


1.3 

1.7 

1.1 

1.2 

1.9 

.7 

1.5 

.8 

.4 

1.6 

2.2 

1.2 

1.6 


2.6 


1.6 

3.1 

,3 

.2 

1.4 

1.8 

.9 

1.1 


.3 
1.2 


.4 


13.8 
14.4 

10.3 

6.4 

15.7 

17.7 

7.6 

8.0 


16.3 


18.6 
28.8 
21.5 
20.1 
11.6 
11.7 
23.8 
22.2 


33.4 


23.2 
31.8 
22.2 
14.0 
21.0 

11.7 


Failed 

mental 

tests 


10.7 


10.0 


Train- 
ability 
Umited 


7.9 


Men- 
taUy 
and 
medi- 
cally 
dis- 
quali- 
fied 


2.3 


Medi- 
cally 
dis- 
qimli- 
fied 
only 


21.8 


7.9 


10.6 


7.1 

10.6 

5.0 

3.2 

10.6 

12.8 

3.9 

3.6 


8.3 


8.6 
15.7 
11.8 
10.6 
4.7 
4.6 
16.6 
11.0 


21.6 


20.1 
13.3 
27.6 
24.3 
24.3 
33.7 
14.6 

12.6 


12.6 

15.2 
6.9 
4.4 
9.3 

13.3 
7.0 

15.6 
8.2 
8.2 
8.1 
8.3 
8.6 


11.8 


18.0 
13.8 
7.2 
5.7 
12.8 
6.6 
&0 
6.1 

47.8 


9.4 
19.8 
37.6 
56.0 


15.3 

2a  4 

10.3 
6.4 
9.7 

4.9 


4.2 
7.3 
4.5 
1.7 
3.1 
8.6 
1.7 
7.0 
2  9 
3.1 
2.2 
2.7 
2.4 


5.0 


8.7 
3.9 
5.3 
3.2 
5.1 
4.9 
3.7 
4.4 


8.0 


10.0 
13.1 
9.7 
9.6 
6.8 
7.1 
7.2 
11.2 


11  8 


14  2 
10.5 
8.2 
9.8 
13.8 
12.0 
13.7 

ia6 


2.3 


2.4 


3.0 
3.9 
2.6 
3.1 
.8 
2.7 
1.3 
3.3 


22.0 
25.2 


18.1 
28.1 
35.1 
25.5 
20.3 
25.2 
28.5 
28.6 


3.4  1        22.5 


3.3 
8.3 
R.0 
4.0 
2.6 
2.2 
5.1 
5.6 


3.3 


7.9 
11.4 
11.6 

8.6 
11.3 

6.8 


8.4 
7.9 
5.4 
2.7 
6.2 
7.7 
8.3 
8.6 
6.3 
6.1 
6.9 
6.6 
6.1 


4.8 


7.1 
6.8 
2.1 
1.8 
6.2 
1.3 
1.8 
2.0 

39.8 


2.8 

6.3 

13.2 

40.7 


7.0 


10.9 
7.7 
5.1 
3.9 
6.6 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 

8.0 


6.9 
13.5 
24.7 

8.3 


4.2 
1.7 
5.4 
2.9 
3.0 
2.5 
3.5 

2.6 


17.2 
204 
19.7 
24.7 
24.6 
23.5 
17.0 
22.8 


16.8 


20.8 
21.8 
14.4 
16.0 
12.4 
11.5 
19.7 

19.8 


2.1 
4.4 
2.9 
2.5 
1.9 


1.3 

.8 

.9 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.6 

1.6 

.5 

1.5 

2.4 

1.0 

.7 


1.3 


2.2 

1.3 

.8 

.5 

1.7 

1.3 

.6 

.9 

4.6 


4.4 

3.2 
2.7 
6.0 


18.4 
19.5 
21.6 
15.9 
20.  S 

21.8 


22.6 
19.3 
2a  0 
19.8 
23.8 
22.6 
24.7 
19.3 
24.4 
21.2 
26  2 
26  2 
23.4 


25.1 


27.7 
24.1 
29.8 
24.3 
28.0 
31.2 
24.4 
26  5 

ia5 


23.4 

26  2 

lai 

6.3 


Source:  "Sunmiary  of  Registrant  Examinations  for  Induction,"  DA  form  316  (reports 
control  symbol  MED-66). 
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SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— 
NOW 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
critical  time  it  is  important  that  the 
Nation  give  firm  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  Vietnam  where  we  ap- 
pear to  be  approaching  a  time  of  delicate 
negotiations  that  will  have  broad  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  this  coimtry 
and  the  worM. 

It  is  a  time  when  we  should  give  con- 
sidered backing  to  our  Chief  Executive 
as  he  takes  action  in  accord  with  F>olicies 
which  have  been  reached  after  long  and 
prayerful  consideration  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  the  New 
Haven  Register  on  February  7,  1967,  car- 
ried an  eloquent  and  pertinent  editorial 
which  pointed  out  the  need  for  support 
at  this  important  juncture  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  this  editorial 
following  my  remarks  and  to  underline 
with  approval  its  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  a  chance  to  work  out  a 
solution  with  a  stubborn  and  unpredict- 
able enemy  and  that  in  this  task  we  give 
him  our  support  and  understanding. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Haven  Register,  Feb.  7,  1967] 
Support  President  Johnson — Now! 
We  believe  It's  time  to  give  President  John- 
son and  his  Administration  a  chance  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  In  an  honorable  way. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  War  became  a 
real  one  during  the  term  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  there  now  appears  to  be  such 
an  opportunity.  It  may  be  tenuous.  It 
may  be  remote.  And  It  most  assuredly  will 
be  difficult.    But  now  there  Is  a  chance. 

The  Vietnam  War  Is  one  of  the  most 
frtistratlng  this  country  has  ever  fought — 
mostly  because  It  lacks  great  public  support. 
In  the  first  place  this  nation  was  not  at- 
tacked. Secondly,  we  have  engaged  upon  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  our  homeland.  In  a  campaign 
tremendously  difficult  to  man  and  to  sup- 
port with  materials  of  war,  and  largely 
against  the  better  Judgment,  or  the  historic 
principles,  of  all  our  military  men.  Finally, 
the  war  Is  clearly  the  most  unpopular  In 
our  history;  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  simply  not  convinced  of  its  desira- 
bility or  necessity. 

It  Is  now — and  suddenly — a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  the  Johnson  Administration  has  an 
opportunity  for  some  kind  of  communication 
with  the  enemy.  But  this  communication 
cannot  succeed  In  a  goldfish  bowl  with  all 
the  uninformed  and  the  misinformed  putting 
their  oar  publicly  Into  extremely  sensitive 
negotiations,  whether  they  now  exist  or  are 
about  to  deveolp. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  therefore,  for  the 
bluff,  bluster  and  bully  boys  to  shut  up.  It 
most  assuredly  Is  now.  However  sincere  their 
beliefs,  their  talk  at  this  delicate  stage  is  a 
gross  disservice.  And  we  refer  to  all  those 
misguided  professorial  theorists,  draft-card 
burners,  and  political  opportunists  reach- 
ing, without  exception,  right  Into  the  United 
States  Senate. 


No  big  business  contracts  or  arrangements 
are — or  can  be — negotiated  in  a  goldfish 
bowl.  No  big  Industrial  strikes  are  ever  set- 
tled under  klleg  lights.  E>ven  the  Korean 
War,  which  It  took  a  new  President  to  end, 
has  seen  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  signing 
of  an  armistice,  but  has  not  yet  seen  a  peace 
treaty  12  years  after  the  combat  is  over! 

The  Reoisteb  opposed  the  election  of 
President  Johnson.  It  gains  nothing  at  this 
stage  of  history  to  ponder  the  fact  that  most 
of  what  he  has  done  in  the  Vietnam  War  was 
advocated  In  the  campaign  by  his  political 
opponent.  As  a  member  of  the  loyal  oppo- 
sition we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
consistently  supported  the  President,  as  the 
leader  of  our  Nation,  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  a  person  In  the 
entire  country  who  more  fervently  seeks  an 
honorable  way  out  of  the  Asian  mess  than 
President  Johnson.  He  Is  a  patriot,  a  parent, 
a  practical  political  leader  wrlth  a  keen  con- 
cern for  declining  public  support — and  he  is 
a  probable  candidate  for  re-election.  On 
each  account  there  Is  hardly  a  person  among 
the  190  million  of  us  who  has  a  more  sincere, 
more  devoted,  more  responsible  desire  to  end 
the  mess  that  was  not  of  his  making. 

If  he  falls  to  produce  a  solution,  he  must 
expect  to  explain  the  failure  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  If  he  produces  a  solution.  It  will 
be  subject  to  debate  and  to  ultimate  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  But  at  the  moment,  he 
Is  the  only  man  who  can  lead  the  way — and 
he  deserves  a  clear  approach. 

One  of  the  most  vocal,  if  subtle,  of  the 
critics  of  the  Johnson  conduct  of  the  war  has 
been  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy.  In  the  current 
delicate  situation  he  Is  also  the  man  who 
first  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  announcing 
from  Europe  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  "big 
developments."  He  heads  the  Kennedy  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  which  has  been  sub- 
stantially unsympathetic.  If  not  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
President  Johnson. 

We  think  It's  time  for  Bobby  Kennedy  to 
keep  quiet  for  awhile — since  It  was  during 
the  four  years  his  late  brother  was  President 
that  a  long-extended  Vietnam  scuffie  with  no 
combat  became  a  raging  war,  and  especially 
since  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  his 
brother's  Number  1  and  closest  adviser  dur- 
ing those  very  years. 

Let's  have  faith  in  our  President.  Let's 
give  him  a  chance  to  work  out  a  solution 
with  a  stubborn  and  unpredictable  enemy. 
Let's  give  our  support  and  understanding  to 
President  Johnson. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  69TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  SINKING 
OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  "MAINE" 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  commemorate  the  69th  an- 
niversary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine.  This  word — Maine — constitutes 
in  the  minds  of  all  Americans  a  tragedy 
of  misunderstanding  and  irresponsibil- 
ity; a  time  when  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  resulted,  as  It  unfortimately  often 
has,  in  the  spilling  of  human  blood.  And 
yet,  we  cannot  be  ungrateful  for  the  con- 
sequences of  that  war  in  1898;  for  out  of 
the  deception  which  precipitated  that 
war  arose  a  new  United  States — a  nation 
of  world  influence   which   devoted   Its 


power  to  liberation  rather  than  to  occu- 
pation. Then,  as  now,  the  belief  of  this 
Government  was  that  of  Abraham. 
Lincoln — that : 

While  man  exists  It  Is  his  duty  to  Im- 
prove not  only  his  own  condition,  but  to 
assist  In  ameliorating  mankind. 

Out  of  this  seemingly  tragic  event 
grew  a  new  confidence  in  the  national 
purpose,  a  new  pledge  in  support  of  the 
ideals  on  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
established  the  machinery  of  democracy. 
The  veterans  of  that  short  war,  while 
they  were  not  engaged  in  defending  our 
shores  against  an  aggressive  tyranny, 
performed,  nevertheless,  an  inestimable 
service  toward  the  mitigation  of  misrule 
everywhere.  They  fought  a  disease- 
ridden  war  for  a  humanitarian  cause. 
That  war  was  a  harbinger  of  the  20th 
century,  which,  however  brutal,  has 
witnessed  in  much  of  the  world  the  tri- 
umph of  democracy. 

"The  ideals  of  yesterday  are  the  truths 
of  today,"  said  President  McKinley  in 
1901.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  same 
thing  today.  To  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  we  offer  our 
humble  gratitude. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
VOCATES THE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
HISTORY  BY  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  middle  of  Negro  History  Week, 
an  observance  which  has  long  been  very 
meaningful  to  many  Negro  Americans. 
Members  of  the  Negro  community  have 
always  tried  to  instill  in  their  children  a 
sense  of  the  richness  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Negro  in  America  in  their  homes, 
churches,  and  clandestinely  in  the 
schools. 

This  approach  was  necessary  because 
the  history  of  the  Negro  people  was  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  formal  so- 
cial science  currlculums  in  most  schools. 
It  has  only  been  recently  that  educators 
have  begun  to  take  note  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  America  by  black  men 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Just  this  past  December  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  held  a  confer- 
ence here  In  Washington  on  the  teaching 
of  Negro  history.  The  conference, 
"Racism  in  Education :  Correcting  Amer- 
ica's Image  of  the  Past,"  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  of  the  year  in 
both  education  and  civil  rights. 

Many  school  systems  in  the  United 
States  are  now  beginning  to  Introduce 
the  teaching  of  Negro  history  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  study  of  social  science.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  a  very  outstanding 
former  teacher.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Negro  Digest.  The  Vice 
President,  who  has  always  been  an  advo- 
cate   of    equality    for    all    Americans. 
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strongly  urges  the  teaching  of  Neg  ro  his- 
tory to  all  Americans  so  that  ever  r  child 
can  learn  the  complete  history  pf  our 
country.  Perhaps  sooner  than  we  real- 
ize, a  special  observance  of  Negiio  His- 
tory Week  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
because  every  American  will  have  been 
exposed  to  the  contributions  of  outstand- 
ing Negroes  and  will  have  come  t )  be  as 
proud  of  this  important  part  of  Ameri- 
can history  as  I  am  today. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Closing  America's  History  Gai  ' 
(By  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HtniPiRET) 
"The  shared  pride  in  Negro  hisU  ry  arid 
achievement  is  o  solid  foundation  upo'  i  which 
to  build  a  new  and  healthy  climate  of  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  among  ill  ele- 
ments of  society  .  .  ." 

An  eight-year  old  Negro  girl  flip]  ed  the 
pages  of  her  new,  third  grade  social  studies 
book.  As  she  came  to  the  last  page,  she 
seemed  puzzled.  She  re-read  the  book's 
cover,  and  began  a  more  deliberate  Inspec- 
tion of  Its  contents.  After  scanning  t  ie  book 
a  second  time,  the  little  girl  raised  h(  r  hand, 
and  asked  her  teacher: 

"Where  am  /  in  this  book?" 
Undoubtedly  a  similar  question  I, as  run 
across  the  minds  of  millions  of  Negro  young- 
sters. F^om  whence  have  I  come  in  Aj  nerlca's 
history  and  who  am  I  and  where  do  I  fit  In 
American  society.  This  is  not  a  new  feeling. 
Seventy-six  years  ago,  Edward  A.  jDhnson. 
noted  Negro  historian  and  educator  i  irrote  of 
how:  ".  .  .  the  little  colored  child  feels  when 
he  has  completed  the  assigned  caurse  of 
United  States  history  and  in  It  fo^.nd  not 
one  word  of  credit,  not  one  word  of  f i  vorable 
comment  for  even  one  among  the  mi  lions  of 
his  f oreparents  who  have  lived  throug]  i  nearly 
three  centuries  of  his  country's  histo-y  .  .  ." 
The  unfortunate  and  tragic  fact  Is  that 
generations  of  Negro  children  hav«  grown 
up  with  a  warped  attitude  toward  the:  nselves. 
their  parents  and  grandparents. 

Inside  the  American  classroom,  they  have 
not  found  anything  to  give  them  a  lense  of 
dignity  and  self -worth.  They  have  s  earched 
vainly  through  pure  white  books  f  )r  some 
positive  recognition  of  their  race's  contribu- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  man. 

Outside  the  classroom,  these  Negrc  young- 
sters and  their  parents  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severe  hardships,  the  unendlig  frus- 
trations and  humiliations  of  discrln  lination 
and  segregation.  They  have  becomis  a  j>eo- 
ple  robbed  of  their  rich  history  and  culture 
by  historians,  through  omissions,  neg  ect,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  racial  stereotypes  and 
myths. 

This  has  been  a  great  American  tragedy. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  mai  ly  Negro 
youths  have  become  frustrated,  discouraged, 
and  bitter  over  their  feeling  of  "nobadyness." 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  n  any  po- 
tential Negro  scientists,  scholars,  doctors, 
teachers,  and  businessmen  have  be<  n  swept 
into  the  ditch  of  oblivion  by  the  psycholog- 
ical backlash  from  the  Negro  histoiy  gap. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley,  educator,  au  thor  and 
historian  who  currently  serves  as  executive 
director  of  the  Association  for  the  ptudy  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  has  written:  ".  .  . 
History  la  not  the  story  of  men  and  women 
of  one  race  or  color  and  the  neglect  and 
omission  of  the  men  and  women  of  another 
race  and  color.  It  is  neither  the  gloi  Iflcatlon 
of  white  people  nor  black  people,  aut  it  is 
the  story  of  people  Irrespective  of  race  or 
color.  It  should  deal  with  people  in  all 
times  and  places  and  should  present  the 
contribution  of  all  the  people  to  civilization. 
When  a  part  of  the  people  has  been  i  leglected 
or  given  subordinate  places,  history,  In  order 
to  be  truthful,  must  be  reconstructed." 
I   agree  with   Dr.   Wesley.  i 

Let  us  reconstruct  American  history  as  It 


really  happened.  Let  the  full  facts  be 
known,  the  real  story  told  of  the  remark- 
able contributions  of  Negroes  to  America's 
growth  and  greatness. 

Let  all  our  children,  Negro  and  white,  learn 
the  complete  history  of  our  country. 

Let  them  learn  that  Negroes  were  here  as 
far  back  as  the  days  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  Western  Hemisphere;  that  Ne- 
groes accompanied  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese explorers  of  the  New  World:  26  Negroes 
were  among  the  44  settlers  who  founded  Los 
Angeles;  explorer  Jean  Baptiste  Point  Du 
Sable,  a  French-educated  Negro  trader 
founded  our  country's  second  city — Chicago, 
in  1772;  surveyor  Benjamin  Banneker  helped 
Moa  Pierre  L'Enfant  plan  and  lay  out  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Inventor  Elijah  McCoy  devised  the  self- 
lubrlcatlng  machine;  Matthew  Henson  was 
the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  North  Pole — 
45  minutes  ahead  of  his  chief.  Admiral  Perry. 
Let  our  boys  and  girls  learn  about  slave- 
poetess  PhilUs  Wheatley  who  began  the  tradi- 
tion of  Negro  literature  In  America;  about 
Frederick  Douglass,  a  great  American  orator 
and  statesman  who  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War. 

Let  the  education  of  both  youths  and 
adults  Include  proper  recognition  of  the 
nameless  black  masses  whose  toU  helped 
build  American  cities. 

Let  all  of  us  understand  and  appreciate 
the  true  role  of  the  Negro  In  this  country's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice. 

Let  every  American  know  that  the  very  first 
man  to  lose  his  life  In  the  cause  of  American 
Independence  was  Crlspxis  Attucks,  shot  down 
by  the  British  in  the  Boston  Massacre  of 
1770. 

.  .  Five  thousand  Negroes  fought  in  the 
forces  of  General  George  Washington  In  our 
War  for  Independence;  36,000  gave  their  lives 
to  the  North  from  among  200,000  In  the 
Union  Armies  £ind  Navy. 

.  .  Negro  troops  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill 
with  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  They 
fought  and  died  for  their  country  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

Throughout  the  truth  of  Negro  history 
runs  a  nobility  In  the  face  of  adversity,  an 
«plc  faith  over  pain  and  travail,  a  courage 
which  exalts  character. 

The  Negro's  past  Is  America's  past,  as  Is 
his  present  and  future.  He  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  varied 
American  fabric. 

America  has  made  a  start  in  closing  its 
history  gap.  But  much  work  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  recent  years,  boards  of  education  have 
written  and  published  their  own  supplemen- 
tary texts  on  Negro  history.  Some  textbook 
publishers  have  revised  and  updated  their 
materials  on  the  Negro  In  American  history. 
Professional  organizations  In  recent  months 
have  sponsored  national  conferences  on  the 
treatment  of  minorities  In  textbooks.  This 
Is  a  good  beginning. 

All  segments  of  our  society  must  work  to- 
gether m  bridging  our  history  gap.  For  the 
shared  pride  in  Negro  history  and  achieve- 
ment Is  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  new  and  healthy  climate  of  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  among  all  ele- 
ments of  society. 

In  the  words  of  Frederick  Douglass,  "(This 
Is  a  time)  when  the  American  people  are  once 
more  being  urged  to  do  from  necessity  what 
they  should  have  done  from  a  sense  of  right, 
and  of  sound  statesmanship  .  .  ." 


Mr. 


CIA  INCIDENT 
RAEICK.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's disclosure  that  the  CIA  has' been 
subsidizing  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation for  more  than  a  decade  drama- 
tizes, once  again,  the  urgent  need  for 
continuous  congressional  review  of  CIA 
activities. 

The  latest  CIA  incident  indicates  that 
such  oversight  is  essential.  In  protest- 
ing the  CIA's  covert  involvement  with 
the  National  Student  Association,  I 
joined  seven  other  Members  yesterday  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  fully 
describing  our  view  of  the  situation.  I 
include  the  text  of  that  letter : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  "We  were  appalled 
to  learn  today  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  subsidizing  the  National 
Student  Association  for  more  than  a  decade. 

That  policy  has  undercut  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  those  In  a  democracy  tHo 
deserve  particularly  to  be  Independent  and 
free.  It  represents  an  unconscionable  ex- 
tension of  power  by  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment over  institutions  outside  its  Jxirlsdlc- 
tlon.  It  Involves  the  complicity  of  so-called 
independent  foundations.  It  raises  again 
basic  questions  concerning  tlie  adequacy  of 
oversight  of  the  CIA. 

This  disclosure  leads  us  and  many  others 
here  and  abroad  to  believe  that  the  CIA  can 
be  as  much  a  threat  to  American  as  to  for- 
eign democratic  Institutions. 

We  believe  that  the  program  requires  Im- 
mediate investigation  at  the  highest  level. 
To  what  extent  did  this  policy  constitute  an 
internal  security  function  for  the  CIA  in 
contradiction  of  the  National  .Security  Act 
of  1947?  What  conditions  were  laid  down 
for  the  subsidy?  Have  officials  of  the  NSA 
been  granted  special  treatment,  including 
draft  deferments,  not  available  to  all  othei 
student  organizations?  Are  there  any  other 
student  organizations  with  similar  relations 
with  the  CIA?  Has  the  NSA-CIA  relation- 
ship been  effectively  severed? 

The  question  also  arises  whether  the  CIA 
is  implicated  In  other  supposedly  independ- 
ent domestic  organizations.  And  what  effec- 
tive limits  are  placed  on  CIA  subsidy  of  any 
domestic  institution? 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  then,  has 
compromised  and  corrupted  the  largest  stu- 
dent organization  In  the  largest  democracy 
In  the  world.  It  has  willfully  involved  In- 
experienced young  men  and  women  In  that 
action,  and  thus  has  surely  alienated  further 
the  best  elements  of  American  youth. 

In  allowing  this  to  happen,  the  American 
government  owes  an  apology  to  the  American 
people,  and,  more  Important,  to  an  Amer- 
ican generation. 

Respectfully  yours, 
George  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  California;  Phil- 
lip BURTON,  California;  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Michigan;  John  G.  Dow,  New 
York;  Don  Edwards,  California;  Rob- 
ert W.  Kastenmeieb,  Wisconsin;  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  New  York;  Wil- 
liam F.  Rtan,  New  York. 

It  is  intolerable  that  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  other  organizations  be  free  from 
rigorous  democratic  review.  And  this  is 
clearly  the  case  now. 

Since  the  outset  of  the  cold  war,  and 
the  growth  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, individual  public  servants  and  spe- 
cial expert  commissions  have  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence.  The 
Hoover  Commission,  for  example,  put 
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the  case  strongly  over  10  years  ago.    The 

r«)ort  stated:  ^,,1, 

The  task  force  Is  concerned  over  the  ab- 
lenoe  of  satisfactory  machinery  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  stewardship  of  the  CIA.  It  Is 
njaklng  recommendations  which  It  believes 
wiU  provide  the  proper  type  of  "watchdog" 
commission  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  that 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  Con- 
gress so  essential  and  characteristic  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  but  which 
was  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  110  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
Agency.  It  would  include  Representatives 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Its  duties  would  embrace  a  re- 
view of  the  operations  and  effectiveness,  not 
only  of  the  CIA,  but  also  of  all  other  Intel- 
ligence agencies. 

The  report  continued : 

Although  the  task  force  has  discovered  no 
Indication  of  abuses  of  powers  by  the  CIA 
or  other  Intelligence  Agencies,  It  neverthe- 
less Is  firmly  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  fu- 
ture Insurance,  that  some  reliable,  system- 
atic review  of  all  the  agencies  and  their  oper- 
ations should  be  provided  by  congressional 
action  as  a  checkreln  to  assure  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  that  this  hub  of  the 
Intelligence  effort  Is  functioning  In  an  ef- 
ficient, effective,  and  reasonably  economical 
manner. 

From  time  to  time,  special  study  com- 
missions have  been  assigned  to  overlook 
the  general  structure  of  the  Intelligence 
community.  Thus,  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
President  Kennedy  established  machin- 
ery for  extensive  review  of  the  CIA, 
Temporary  oversight,  however,  is  not  the 
answer,  particularly  when  it  is  forced  to 
operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  disquiet  and 
crisis.  What  is  needed  is  deliberate, 
calm,  and  most  important,  continuous 
review  of  our  intelligence  activities.  In 
short,  a  congressional  committee. 

No  one  need  be  reminded  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  intelligence  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  oversight  of  ad- 
ministration and  executive  operations  is 
a  crucial  function  of  the  legislative 
branch.  These  two  points,  supplemented 
by  extensive  evidence  of  disorder  in  the 
intelligence  community,  provide  an  air- 
tight argument  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Central  Intelligence. 

I  am  today  submitting  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  such  a  goal.  Congress 
long  ago  recognized  the  peculiar  impor- 
tance of  atomic  energy  policy,  and  there- 
fore established  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  which  has  been  remark- 
ably effective  and  vigilant.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 
should  be  patterned  after  this  success. 
It  would  be  composed  of  seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  selected 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  The  committee  would  be  in- 
structed to  initiate  continuing  studies 
and  review  of  intelligence  activities,  and 
would  require  the  CIA  and  similar  or- 
ganizations to  keep  it  currently  and  ade- 
quately apprised  of  American  policy  and 
operations. 

The  case  of  such  action  is  unimpeach- 
able. Past  events  have  dramatized  the 
admissibility  of  oversight.     Democratic 


theory  and  practice  oblige  it.  The  per- 
formances of  congressional  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
are  evidence  of  legislative  responsibility 
in  the  national  security  sphere.  A  Joint 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 
should  be  established  forthwith. 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 
IN  NON-VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACILITIES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
/rom  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  long  ac- 
cepted the  propriety  of  providing  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  to  our  veterans  who 
have  faithfully  served  our  country  and 
defended  the  principles  of  our  Nation. 
The  system  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  is  designed  to  care  for  our 
American  veterans  in  times  of  medical 
crisis. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  our 
veterans  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and 
other  areas  located  great  distances  from 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  do 
not  have  veterans  hospital  care  and 
treatment  available  in  times  of  a  medica\ 
crisis.  Traveling,  in  many  cases  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  to  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  is  not  possible  during  a 
medical  emergency.  In  such  instances 
the  veteran  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for 
Veterans'  Administration-financed  care 
must  pay  for  his  own  hospital  care  and 
medical  treatment. 

This  inequity  of  financing  care  of  our 
veterans,  based  on  location  of  residence 
alone,  is  a  great  hardship  on  our  veter- 
ans and  should  be  corrected. 

This  Is  my  purpose  today  In  introduc- 
ing legislation  for  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  My  bill  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration shall  pay  the  hospital  and 
medical  expenses  of  eligible  veterans 
hospitalized  in  cases  of  emergency  in 
nonveterans  hospitals,  if  that  veteran 
resides  more  than  250  miles  from  any 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  and 
would  suffer  hazard  to  his  health  and 
safety  by  transport  to  a  veterans  hos- 
pital. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  would  designate 
one  or  more  doctors  in  each  coimty  of 
the  United  States  to  certify  danger  to 
the  veteran's  health  in  transporting  hin? 
to  a  veterans  facility.  The  designated 
physician  would  also  certify  when  the 
veteran  can  be  safely  moved  to  an  estab- 
lished veterans  facility. 

The  inconvenience  and  suffering  or  the 
financial  hardship  presently  endured  by 
our  otherwise  eligible  veterans  under  the 
present  system  of  hospitalization,  I  am 
hopeful,  will  be  eliminated  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  early  consideration  of 
these  provisions. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  civil  rights  is  a  timely 
and  necessary  challenge  to  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  greatest  problem  and  the 
noblest  opportunities  of  our  era.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  challenge  comes  only  a 
few  days  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  President  who  both  freed  the 
slaves  and  unified  our  Nation. 

The  challenge  today  is  still  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  and  unity.  We  have 
embarked  upon  a  great  project  to  assure 
justice  to  minorities  too  long  subjected 
to  exploitation  and  subordination. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  reaching  a 
crisis  in  the  unity  of  our  country.  It  is 
impossible  for  all  of  our  citizens  to  live 
and  work  together,  to  feel  the  genuine 
unity  of  interest  that  all  of  us  have  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  unless  it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  the  promises  of  justice 
can  and  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  processes 
of  a  democratic  experiment  as  awesome 
as  the  great  and  historical  movement  for 
racial  justice. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  democracy  to 
provide  impartial  justice  in  the  selection 
of  juries,  to  meet  the  problems  of  slums 
and  ghetto  housing,  to  assure  protection 
of  persons  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights;  and,  in  doing  these  things,  to  con- 
firm a  greater  confidence  in  democracy 
itself. 

This  challenge  comes  directly  to  us  as 
a  Congress,  as  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

We,  even  we  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear 
the  responsibility. 

I  stress  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
fulfill  this  responsibility  by  supporting 
and  enacting  the  President's  proposals 
jn  civil  rights. 


BRIEF  OF  AMICI  IN  THE  MATTER  OP 
THE  RIGHT  OF  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POWELL  TO  A  SEAT  IN  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  have 
submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  con- 
sidering the  Powell  matter,  a  brief  of 
amici,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  right  of  Congressman  Powell  to  his 
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seat  is  Indivisible  from  the  rights  of  the 
voters  of  his  district  to  be  represiited. 

I  commend  the  brief  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 
In  the  Matter  op  the  Right  or  Aoax  Clat. 

TioN  Powell,  Jr.,  to  a  Seat  as  the  IRepre- 

SENTATIVE  PROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  Ct^NGRES- 

sioNAL  District,  New  Tork,  New  tonK. — 

Brief  of  Amici,  American  Civil  Lj^erties 

Union    and    New    York    Civil    Liberties 

Union  ! 

To  Select  Committee,  Hoiise  of  Reprfesenta. 

tlves.  Congress  of  the  United  States,  90th 

Congress,  First  Session.  I 

INTEREST  OF  AMICI 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Unlt)n  and 
Its  New  York  affiliate,  the  New  Yoik  ClvU 
Liberties  Union,  are  organizations  committed 
to  the  protection  of  constitutional  rig  uts  and 
Individual  liberty.  Concerned  solely  with 
constitutional  principle,  amici  hav^  tradi- 
tionally defended  the  rights  of  cltltens  of 
every  persuasion  In  and  through  the  courts, 
the  legislatures,  and  the  executive  pepart- 
ments  of  government. 

The  right  to  representation  In  lejlslatlve 
bodies  In  accordance  with  the  man  late  of 
the  voters  Is  among  the  most  basic  pr.nclples 
of  a  democratic  republic.  When  so  Intrinsic 
a  right  Is  challenged,  concern  la  occasioned 
for  our  most  precious  institutions. 

The  right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  to 
assume  the  seat  to  which  he  was  eliK:ted  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  then  if  ore  an 
Issue  of  pressing  public  concern,  fsr  It  Is 
Indivisible  from  the  rights  of  the  vaters  of 
his  district  to  be  represented.  Indesd,  It  Is 
necessarily  the  concern  of  the  natloiial  elec- 
torate. In  the  public  Interest  therelore,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  ihe  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  seek  peteilsslon 
to  Intervene  in  these  proceedings  as  iimici  in 
support  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Powell  to  assume 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatl'ee  after 
qualifying  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
enumerated  In  Article  I,  Section  2,  ^lause  2 
of  the  Constitution.' 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    CASE 

The  House  of  Representatives  relused  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.  on  January  10.  1967,  the  opening 
day  of  the  90th  Congress,  p.  27.  Although 
the  Members  who  spoke  during  thi  i  debate 
expressed  varying  reasons  for  desl)  Ing  Mr. 
Powell  to  sUnd  aslde,=  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
the  author  of  the  resolution  that  palssed  the 
House,  was  of  the  view  that  "the 
Is  exclusively  the  question  of  the 
tlons  of  one  of  our  members 
vember  8  to  sit  as  a  Member  of 
of  Representatives"  p.  18. 

A    resolution    offered    by    Rep. 
Udall  would  have  referred  "the  qu 
the  final  right  of  Adam  Clayton 
seat  ...  to    a    select    committee," 
erecting   no   Immediate   bar   to 
Powell,  p.  15.    Upon  the  defeat  of 
tlon.  Mr.  Udall  endorsed  the  Ford 
because   "the   motion   to  seat    [Mr. 
will  not  pass.  ...     (I]f  there  Is  &nir 
for  him  to  prove  his  case,  to  have  a 
to  get  his  seat,  we  should  pass  the  s 
resolution    and    have    the 
pointed,"  p.  27.» 


hi* 


comml  tee 


On  January  19,  1967  a  Select  Committee  of 
nine  Congressmen  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine "the  question  of  the  right"  of  Mr. 
Powell  to  be  sworn  as  well  as  his  final  right 
to  be  seated.  By  the  terms  of  the  approved 
resolution,  the  Committee  must  report  to  the 
House  within  five  weeks  of  its  appointment, 
p.  15. 

ARGUMENT 

The  most  basic  democratic  principles  and 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
compel  a  determination  that  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  meet  the  express  constitu- 
tional qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
House  must  be  seated. 

Article  1.  Section  2,  Clause  2  sets  down  the 
qualifications »  for  membership  In  the  House 
of  Representatives:  "No  person  shall  be  a 
Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  In  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

The  enumeration  of  qualifications  Is  Im- 
mediately significant,  because  It  is  inclusive 
and  limited.*  It  provides  a  plain  standard 
for  Congressional  judgment.'  But  the  speci- 
fications in  Article  I  Section  2  Clause  2  have 
Intrinsic  Importance  beyond  the  commonly 
accepted  rule  of  law  that  enumerated  In- 
stances are  meant  to  be  comprehensive.  In 
their  substance  the  required  qualifications 
are  objective  leaving  only  the  most  minimum 
discretion  to  the  House. 

No  other  rule  for  seating  Congressmen 
would  be  compatible  with  democratic  elec- 
tions and  government.  With  broader  dis- 
cretion to  Judge  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.  Congress  would  have  the  power  of 
final  approval  of  elected  representatives. 
This  power  Is  denied  Congress,  since  there 
can  be  no  proper  exercise  of  a  power  to  re- 
view a  decision  which  in  a  democracy  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  electorate.' 
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>  Inasmuch  as  no  present  record  of  evidence 
exists  In  this  case,  amid,  are  wltliout  exiy 
basis  to  determine  whether  Mr.  FioweU  in 
fact  meets  the  constitutional  quaiflcatlons 
of  age.  citizenship  and  Inhabitancy.  How- 
ever, amlcl  urge  that  no  other  qualifications 
may  properly  be  considered  and  that  any 
bearings  must  be  confined  to  these  c^estlons. 

•See  generally  pp.  15-27.  References 
throughout  the  Statement  of  the  C^e  are  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  113  Congres- 
sional Record  pp.  11-27  (J&n.  10,  1^7). 

•Without  debate  on  the  same  day,  the 
House  voted  to  administer  the  oatb  to  Ben- 
jamin  B.    Blackburn   of   Georgia,   referring 


the  question  of  bis  final  right  to  a  seat  in 
a  contested  election  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  pp.  27-28. 

*  The  challenge  of  five  Mississippi  Con- 
gressmen in  the  89th  Congress  (1965)  by 
Negroes  claiming  to  have  been  disenfran- 
chised by  the  State  of  Mississippi  affords  a 
recent  example  of  a  constltutlonaUy  proper 
challenge.  There  the  challenge  was  to  the 
elections,  which  may  constitutionally  be 
examined  by  Congress  under  Its  power  to 
"be  the  Judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  Its  own  members."  Article 
1,  section  5,  clause  1. 

-  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Justice 
Story  regarded  the  enumeration  as  disposi- 
tive: "It  would  seem  but  fair  reasoning,  upon 
the  plainest  principles  of  Interpretation,  that 
when  the  Constitution  established  certain 
qualifications  as  necessary  for  office,  it  meant 
to  exclude  all  others  as  prerequisites.  Prom 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  provision,  the 
affirmance  of  these  qualifications  would  seem 
to  imply  a  neg.ition  of  all  others."  Story  on 
the  Constitution.  ';625.  See  also  Cooley, 
Constitutional  Limitations  78;  Cushing,  Law 
and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies  27 
(2ad  ed.).  Foster.  T''eatise  on  the  Constitu- 
tion 367;  McCrary.  Law  of  Elections,  ''312. 
Paschal.  Annotated  Constitution  305  (2nd 
ed.).  Tucker,  Treatise  on  the  Constitution 
394. 

"  For  cises  directly  involving  the  enumer- 
ated qualifications,  see  John  Young  Brown, 
1  Hinds  •'418  (excluded  for  age):  John  Bailey, 
1  Hinds  1434  (excluded  for  non-inhabit- 
ancy): Jennings  Piggott.  1  Hinds  T369  (ex- 
cluded for  non-lnhabltincy) . 

■  S«e  generally  Brief  filed  by  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assocl.=itlon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  chairman)  supporting  the  right  of 
five  elected  Socialists  to  seats  in  the  New 
York  State  AssemDly  In  the  Matter  of  Louis 
Waldman,  August  Claessens.  Samuel  A.  De- 
Witt,  Samuel  Orr  and  Charles  Solomon  (Jan- 
uary 21.  1920). 


Moreover,  such  power  is  constitutionally 
denied  because  Its  exercise  Is  fraught  with 
possibilities  for  bias.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
challenge  to  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  Senator 
Knox  reminded  his  colleagues  of  the  way  in 
which  the  enumerated  qualifications  faclll. 
tate  objectivity  of  Judgment  In  the  seating  of 
Congressmen : 

"The  simple  constitutional  regulations  of 
qualification  do  not  in  any  way  involve  the 
moral  qualifications  of  the  man;  they  relate 
to  facts  outside  the  realm  of  ethical  consid- 
erations and  are  regulations  of  fact  easily 
established.  Properly  enough,  therefore,  as 
no  sectional,  partisan,  or  religious  feeling 
could  attach  Itself  to  an  Issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  man  Is  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  In- 
habitant of  a  State  for  the  periods  prescribed, 
the  decision  as  to  their  existence  rests  with 
the  majority  of  the  Senate."  » 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  were  In- 
tensely aware  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
limitation  on  qualifications.  Madison  re- 
garded a  Congressional  power  to  establish 
qualifications  as  "an  Improper  and  dangerous 
power  In  the  Legislature."  '  In  his  authori- 
tative work,  The  Making  of  Our  Constitution 
(1928),  Professor  Charles  Warren  further  re- 
ports of  Madison  the  view  that: 

"If  the  Legislature  could  regulate  them 
[qualifications),  "It  can  by  degrees  subvert 
the  Constitution  ...  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber capable  of  being  elected  .  .  .  Qualifica- 
tions founded  on  artificial  distinctions  may 
be  devised  by  the  stronger,  In  order  to  keep 
out  partisans  of  a  weaker  faction."  He  also 
pointed  out  "the  British  Parliament  pos- 
sessed the  i>ower  of  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tions ...  of  the  elected  and  the  abuse  they 
had  made  of  It  was  a  lesson  worthy  of  our 
attention."  They  had  made  changes  In  qual- 
ifications "subservient  to  their  own  views  or 
to  the  views  of  political  or  religious  parties." 
The  Convention  evidently  concurred  In  these 
views;  for  It  defeated  the  proposal  to  give  to 
Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications  In 
general,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  to 
four.  .  .  ."  (p.  420) . 

In  Ntunber  68  of  the  Federalist  Papers, 
Hamilton  too  was  without  doubt  that  the 
requirements  for  Congressional  office  "are  de- 
fined and  fixed  In  the  Constitution;  and  are 
unalterable  by  the  Legislature." 

To  Its  credit.  Congress  has  with  few  excep- 
tions— all  arising  In  times  of  special  stress- 
been  faithful  to  the  Constitutional  mandate 
and  the  Intent  of  the  Constitutional  fathers. 
In  modern  cases.  Congressional  adherence  to 
constitutional  principle  has  been  striking. 
Senator  William  Langer  was  seated  in  1942 
despite  a  challenge  involving  "charges  (that) 
were  numerous  .  ,  ,  chlefiy  lnvolv[lng) 
moral  turpitude,"  including  kickbacks,  con- 
version and  bribery.'"  Rep.  Francis  Shoe- 
maker was  seated  by  the  House  In  1933, 
though  convicted  of  a  crime  and  sentenced." 
The  modern  Congressional  practice  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional  qualifi- 
cations repeats  the  Interpretation  developed 
In  the  very  first  cases.  In  the  first  fully 
debated  House  case,  William  McCreery,  10th 
Cong.,  1807.  I  Hinds  H  414,  the  House  voted 
In  favor  of  seating  McCreery  on  the  principle, 
as  put  by  Rep.  Flndley.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  that  Congress  is 
"not  authorized  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  own  members,  but  they  are 
authorized  to  judge  of  their  qualifications; 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  must  be  governed 
by   the   rules   prescribed    the   Federal    Con- 


•  Id.  at  14. 

•Quoted  In  Warren  The  Making  of  Our 
Constitution  i20  (1928) 

■»  See  Senate  Election,  ExpuUion  <fe  Censure 
Cases  141. 

"  The  crime  was  not  a  felony  under  Minne- 
sota law,  but  a  resolution  was  offered  to  have 
Mr.  Shoemaker  stand  aside.  A  motion  allow- 
ing him  to  be  seated  won  approval.  77  Cong. 
Rec.  73-74  (1933). 
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titutlon."  (Emphasis  added)  Only  this 
Mirm  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  to  approve 
JhlTview  In  Bond  v.  Floyd,  35  Law  Week  4038 
/December  5,  1966).  Though  disapproving 
the  exclusion  of  Bond  on  free  speech  grounds. 
Se  unanimous  Court  noted  the  views  of 
Madison  and  Hamilton  on  the  excluslveness 
of  the  enumerated  qualifications.  35  Law 
Week  at  4043,  n.  13.  See  also  the  case  of 
Humphrey  Marshall:  S.  Jour.,  4th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  pp-  194,  et  seq  (Senate  refused  to  con- 
sider charges  of  "gross  fraud"  and  perjury 
hecause  not  among  qualifications  for  which 
conzress  could  exclude);  compare  Bond  v. 
jfLd  251  F.  Supp.  333.  345  (Judge  Tuttle  dls- 
sentlng)  (N.D.Ga.  1966)." 

Despite  Its  laudable  record.  Congress  has 
In  rare  instances  of  extreme  political  tension 
wavered  from  its  usual  Judicious  adherence 
to  constitutional  principle  and  precedent." 
These  deviations  occurred  In  three  categories 
of  cases  reflecting  antl-Mormon,»  antl-Con- 
federate,'^  and  anti-radical"  feeling.  We 
urge  the  repudiation  of  what  little  life  may 
be  left  In  precedents  which  reflect  the  anach- 
ronistic prejudices  of  prior  eras. 
conclusion 

The  prescribed  limitations  In  Article  1, 
Section  2,  Clause  2  were  designed  to  free  the 
question  of  ellgibiUty  for  Congressional 
membership  from  any  relationship  to  tran- 
sient political  moods  or  tensions.  If  so  late 
In  our  history,  Congress  should  decide  to 
venture  beyond  the  constitutionally  enu- 
merated qualifications.  It  would  resurrect  a 
long  discredited  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
choose  as  its  model  periods  bespeaking  furor 
instead  of  fairness. 

It  would  appear  from  the  debates  on  the 
approved  resolution  that  some  Members  con- 
sider Mr.  Powell's  conduct  relevant  to  his 
eligibility  to  be  seated.  We  strongly  urge 
this  Committee  to  declare  that  Mr.  Powell's 
conduct  In  no  way  bears  upon  his  qualifica- 
tions and  that  no  evidence  pertaining  to 
that  conduct  may  be  considered  by  this  Com- 
mittee. Both  the  Constitution  and  the  great 
weight  of  precedent  demand  that  the  Com- 
mittee limit  Its  inquiry  solely  to  the  enu- 
merated qualifications  of  age,  citizenship, 
and  Inhabitancy. 


Respectfully  submitted. 
Ernest  Angell;  Osmond  K.  Praenkel;  Ed- 
ward J.  Ennls;  Nanette  Dembltz;  John 
de  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.;  Marvin  M.  Kar- 
patkln;  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton;  Alan 
H.  Levlne;  In  care  of  American  Civil 
Ubertles  Union,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Lawrence  Spelser,  In  care 
of  American  Civil  Liberties,  Union 
1424  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  attorneys  for  amlcl. 

Dated  January  25.  1967. 


"  See  also  Turney  v.  Marshall,  1  Hinds  385; 
Woods  v.  Peters,  1  Hinds  387;  Beanjamin 
Stark.  1  Hinds  433,  435;  Fouke  v.  Trumbull, 
1  Hinds  384;  Ames  and  Brooks,  2  Hinds  866. 
"  Indeed  It  would  be  unusual  if  so  political 
a  body  as  the  Congress  were  to  have  had  a 
perfect  record  In  such  cases  throughout  our 
history.    As  Chafee  wisely  notes: 

"The  precedents  rarely  afford  a  satisfactory 
formulation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
House  acted,  which  can  be  automatically  ap- 
plied in  subsequent  cases  after  the  manner 
of  court  decisions.  A  legislature  is  not  by 
nature  a  Judicial  body.  Its  members  are 
chosen  and  organized  for  carrying  out  poli- 
cies, and  not.  like  Judges,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  thinking  together.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
basis  of  legislative  discussion  Is  often  obscure 
because  of  the  number  of  persons  who  Join 
m  debate."  Chafee,  Freedom  of  Speech.  343- 
344  (1920). 

The  non- Judicial  nature  of  Congressional 
precedent  renders  even  more  necessary  strong 
adherence  to  constitutional  language  by  this 
Committee. 

"  Case  of  Brigham  Roberts,  56  Cong..  1899, 
1  Hinds  474.  But  see  case  of  Reed  Smoot, 
58th  Cong.,  1903;  1  Hinds  481-484  (Mormon 
subsequently  seated  by  Senate). 

"  Cases  of  Kentucky  Members,  40th  Cong., 
1867.  But  see  Sec.  3  of  the  14th  Amendment, 
enacted  subsequently,  which  expressly  dis- 
qualified former  active  Confederates  from 
serving  In  Congress. 

"Case  of  Victor  Berger,  66th  Cong.,  58th 
Cong.  (1919) .  But  see  Bond  v.  Floyd,  35  Law 
Week  4038  (Dec.  6,  1966). 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  A  NEW 
SYSTEM  OP  OVERTIME  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  POSTAL  FIELD  SERV- 
ICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  correct 
many  of  the  controversial  workweek 
scheduling  and  overtime  compensation 
problems  adversely  affecting  postal  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-301  in  1965. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  H.R.  2798  which  is 
similar  to  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  If  my  original  bill  had  been 
enacted  into  law,  I  am  confident  most 
of  the  controversial  rescheduling  of  ca- 
reer annual  rate  regular  postal  clerks 
and  other  employees  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  as  well  as  other  serious  em- 
ployee grievance  complaints  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-301.  would 
never  have  occurred. 

You  will  recall  that  we  in  the  House, 
unfortunately,  had  very  little  choice  but 
to  accept  the  Senate  amended  version  of 
the  legislation  which  ultimately  became 
Public  Law  89-301  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  in  October  1965.  Even  though 
this  legislation  originated  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  we  had  not 
accepted  the  other  body's  final  draft, 
there  would  have  been  no  salary  or  over- 
time law  of  any  kind  enacted  in  that 
year. 

The  act,  as  finally  approved,  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  establishing 
permanent  employee  basic  standard 
workweek  schedules  and  improved  over- 
time compensation  for  the  Nation's  post- 
al workers  comparable  with  the  practices 
and  policies  prevailing  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  have  since  been  advised  by  postal 
workers  and  their  reputable  and  respon- 
sible leaders  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Insists  that  it  has  the  arbitrary 
prerogative  to  unilaterally  change  es- 
tablished employee  daily  and  weekly 
schedules  with  only  a  few  days'  notice. 
These  changes  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment, even  though  Its  postmasters 
previously  have  determined  that  the  need 
of  such  establishment  workweeks  and 
schedules  were  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  postal  service  and  the 
patrons. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention,  and  I 
am  confident  that  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  of  the  89th 
Congress,  that  even  the  legislation  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  In  1965  would 
completely  eliminate  the  outdated  prac- 
tice of  the  Post  Office  Department  grant- 
ing compensatory  time  off  without  extra 
pay  to  postal  employees  for  work  per- 
formed on  Saturdays  and/or  Sundays 
when  in  addition  to  their  regularly  es- 
tablished 5-day,  Monday  thrpugh  Fri- 
day workweeks.  .      ^      . 

However  unfortunately,  in  far.  far  too 
many  instances,  practically  the  same 
type  of  compensatory  time  in  lieu  of  cash 
payment  is  still  in  existence  in  the  postal 
service  and  continues  to  plague  postal 
clerks  and  other  employees.  The  new 
practice  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  old 
compensatory  time  arrangement  as  post- 
masters are  continuing  to  change  pre- 
viously established,  bid,  and  assigned 
regular  work  schedules,  regardless  of  the 
language  and  intent  of  Public  Law  89- 
301,  and  the  Congress  in  approving  this 

legislation.  ,  ^.      .      i» 

I  understand  because  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  scheduling  and  over- 
time provisions  of  this  public  law  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  postal  em- 
ployees are  still  being  required  to  work 
6  7  8  9,  or  10  consecutive  days  with- 
out payment  of  cash  overtime  which  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  in  confUct  with  my 
understanding  of  the  objectives  and  the 
intent  of  PubUc  Law  89-301. 

Therefore,  for  these  reasons  and  many 
others  whch  I  am  sure  will  be  effectively 
and  convincingly  explained  to  this  con- 
gress when  hearings  are  scheduled  by  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  today  introducing  my  bUl  which 
would  establish  basic  standard  workweeks 
of  Monday  through  Friday,  and  a  better 
system  of  overtime  compensation  for  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  service. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing objectives  which,  I  believe,  would  be 
more  consistent  with  practices  in  private 
enterprise,  and  would  make  the  Intent  of 
Congress  certain  and  beyond  any  possible 
doubt  in  the  protection  of  the  employees 
and  the  postal  service:  ^  ^^  ^, 
First.  Establish  a  Monday  through 
Friday  basic  workweek  for  employees  in 
the  postal  service. 

Second.  Each  employee— including 
substitute  employees— shall  be  paid  for 
aU  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  1  day  at 
the  rate  of  150  per  centum  of  his  hourly 
basic  compensation. 

Third.  Each  employee  who  performs 
work  on  Saturdays  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  centum  of  his  hourly  basic 
compensation. 

Fourth.  Each  employee  who  performs 
work  on  Sunday  or  on  a  day  referred  to 
as  holiday,  or  on  a  day  designated  by 
Executive  order  as  a  holiday  for  Federal 
employees  generally  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  220  per  centum  of  his  hourly 
basic  compensation. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  act  promptly  to  consider  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
and  speedily  enact  it  into  law  during  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
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PROVIDING  COVERAGE  FOR  t^OST 
OP  PRESCRIBED  DRUGS  UKDER 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentjeman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  miy  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  Ip  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  n^atter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1$  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  amenfl  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  ^ct  to 
provide  coverage  toward  the  cost  qf  pre- 
scribed drugs  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, i 

The  purpose  of  my  biU  is  to '  assist 
medicare  recipients  in  obtaining  j  drugs 
prescribed  outside  of  a  nursing  hdme  or 
hospital.  Under  my  bill,  a  schedule  of 
allowances  toward  the  cost  of  covered 
drugs  will  be  established  by  a  high-level 
formulary  committee.  This  committee 
will  base  the  allowance  for  particular 
drugs  on  the  lowest  priced  version  of 
the  drag  which  is  of  acceptable  ctiality, 
plus  a  factor  representing  a  professional 
fee  for  the  services  of  the  phariiiacist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  medicare  program  is 
essentially  a  good  one  but  we  are  ilearn- 
ing  through  experience,  as  is  thp  case 
will  all  new  programs,  that  th^e  are 
ways  it  can  be  improved.  As  we  all 
know,  the  program  was  set  up  to  ilrovide 
a  basic  minimum  health  standard  for 
our  senior  citizens.  Quite  obviously  this 
intent  is  negated  if  our  senior  qitizens 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  prescribed 
drugs.  Thus  my  bill  will  allow  senior 
citizens  to  be  reimbursed  for  all  e^ipenses 
incurred  in  purcha-sing  drugs  after  the 
first  $25  in  a  calendar  year.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Meml^ers  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  ^orthy 
measure. 


BIRTHDAY  OF   TADEUS^ 
KOSCIUSZKO 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  nay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ijs  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen|tleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  this  past  weekend  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  paid  honir  to  a 
great  hero  of  the  American  Revolution — 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  It  is  very' fitting 
that  the  celebration  of  the  221st  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Kosciusiko  oc- 
curred the  same  weekend  the  (ioimti-y 
was  honoring  another  great  'hero — 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  countrtr  owes 
much  to  these  two  men.  I 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  tooi  to  the 
great  Polish-American  societies  \!(iiich  do 
so  much  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Kostiuszko 
alive.  For  men  like  Kosciuszko  aire  very 
much  a  part  of  our  heritage  aald  it  Is 
good  that  we  remember  the  hlgp  price 
paid  by  some  that  we  today  canj  live  in 
freedom. 

From  the  very  beginning  Kosciuszko, 


the  soldier,  brought  to  his  trade  a  bril- 
liance for  organization  and  leadership 
that  could  not  be  denied.  After  losing 
his  beloved  father  at  13,  Kosciuszko  pre- 
pared for  admission  and  obtained  a 
scholarship  to  the  famous  mihtary  acad- 
emy in  Mezieres,  France.  He  compiled  a 
record  there  so  brilliant  that  he  was 
graduated  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineering  and  artillery. 

In  1776,  while  Kosciuszko  was  in  Paris, 
the  American  Revolution  became  a  fight- 
ing fact  and  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence captured  the  lieart  of  the  Polish 
soldier.  Landing  in  Philadelphia  in 
August  of  that  year,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied for  and  was  accepted  into  the 
American  military  service.  His  career 
from  that  point  on  was  one  of  constant 
devotion  and  leadership.  As  a  result  of 
the  plans  he  drew  for  the  fortification 
of  the  Delaware  River  he  was  made  a 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  then  moved  to  the  Northern 
Army  where  he  directed  the  impreg- 
nable fortification  at  West  Point.  His 
accomplishments  were  not  limited  to  the 
planning  board  as  he  proved  nobly  by 
displaying  his  courage  and  valor  on  the 
field  in  the  battle  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

By  1783.  Kosciuszko  was  a  brigadier 
general  and  preparing  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  the  military  needs  of  ills  adopted 
Nation.  But  his  people  called  and  he  re- 
turned to  Poland  to  lead  a  gallant,  albeit 
futile,  fight  to  free  that  nation.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  manpower  of  the  enemy. 
Kosciuszko  fell  wounded  on  the  historic 
battlefield  of  Maciejowice  and  was  im- 
prisoned in  Russia.  The  brilliant  strate- 
gist, planner,  and  patriot  died  later  In 
exile  in  Switzerland — a  man  broken  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty. 

But  we  do  not  remember  the  defeat 
and  disappointment  of  his  later  years. 
We  remember  him  as  the  yoimg  Polish 
officer  willing  to  give  his  life  if  neces- 
sary to  help  a  people  who  would  be  free 
of  tyranny.  We  remember  the  skill, 
leadership,  and  morale  he  brought  to  an 
army  that  could  hardly  be  called  that  at 
the  time.  And  we  remember  what  he 
and  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  then 
and  now,  have  meant  to  the  success  of 
our  great  Nation.  It  is  no  wonder  then. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  here  feel  such  a 
bond  with  Poles  everywhere  and  heartily 
join  them  in  saluting  and  praising  the 
deeds  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  an  Amer- 
ican and  Polish  patriot. 


BOMBING  RESUMPTION  PRAISED 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  President's  decision  to  re- 
siune  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

PEACE    DRIVE    rBUSTKATED 

This  country  for  more  than  2  years 
htis  spared  no  effort  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.    In  the  last  few 


weeks  we  have  again  done  all  in  our 
power  to  show  that  we  are  willing  and 
prepared  to  end  this  war. 

In  response  to  the  promptings  of  men 
of  good  will  around  the  globe  and  the 
urgings  of  our  closest  allies,  the  United 
States  again  took  the  first  step  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  war  by  suspend- 
ing bombing  of  North  Vietnam  both  be- 
fore the  recent  Vietnamese  New  Year's 
truce  and  for  almost  2  days  following 
that  trace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  hopes  we  in  this 
Chamber  and  millions  around  the  world 
shared  during  the  last  few  weeks  have 
now  again  been  dashed.  Not  only  has 
North  Vietnam  shown  no  sign  of  will- 
ingness to  end  the  war,  she  has  not  even 
shown  a  sign  of  willingness  to  talk  about 
ending  the  war. 

The  United  States,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  had  "no  alternative" 
to  resuming  the  bombing.  The  world 
waited  for  the  slightest  flicker  of  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi  but  none  came.  In- 
stead of  sending  out  a  "signal  for  peace" 
Hanoi  sent  more  troops,  more  equipment, 
and  more  supplies  southward  to  support 
the  war  of  aggression  against  the  south. 
The  President  reluctantly  drew  the  only 
possible  conclusion,  that  North  Vietnam 
is  not  willing  to  negotiate  because  she  is 
unwilling  to  halt  her  vicious  and  blatant 
aggression. 

STRONG  STAND  BRIGHTENS  ASIA  OUTLOOK 

While  the  outlook  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  has  dimmed 
considerably  because  of  Hanoi's  intran- 
sigence, the  outlook  for  an  allied  military 
victory  In  South  Vietnam  now  seems  all 
but  assured.  The  tide  of  war  has  turned. 
In  action  after  action,  the  allied  forces 
are  victorious.  We  no  longer  have  to 
fear  an  enemy  victory  but  can  begin  to 
help  consolidate  South  Vietnamese  con- 
trol of  areas  of  the  country  which  long 
have  been  centers  of  Commimist  guer- 
rilla activity. 

President  Johnson's  skillful  and  care- 
fully controlled  use  of  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic  power  in  a 
graduated  response  to  Hanoi's  steadily 
Increasing  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam has  produced  an  entirely  new  situ- 
ation, not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  through- 
out Asia. 

The  strength  of  our  commitment  to 
defend  freedom  in  the  Far  East  and  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression  whether 
overt  or  covert  has  brought  to  Asia's 
leaders  a  new  vision  of  the  future. 
American  power  has  successfully  in- 
tervened to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam  and  shattered 
Chinese  plans  to  dominate  Asia.  Be- 
cause of  this,  free  Asians  no  longer  must 
base  their  plans  for  the  future  on  the 
fear  of  an  all  but  Irresistible  Chinese 
monolith.  Instead,  they  can  turn  their 
attention  to  the  creation  of  stable  and 
dynamic  societies  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  4,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star's  noted  foreign  af- 
fairs analyst,  Crosby  Noyes,  reported  on 
this  consequence  of  our  stand  in  Vietnam 
in  a  dispatch  from  Bangkok.  He  points 
out  that  there  are  enormous  opportu- 
nities ahead  in  Asia.  This  prospect  alone 
places  the  straggle  in  Vietnam  in  a  larger 
and  brighter  prospective  and  I  am  cer- 
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tain  that  many  will  find  the  article  in- 
teresting and  thought  provoking: 
iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  Feb.  4,  19671 

Fundamental  Objective  in   Vietnam 

Achieved 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Bangkok. — It  is  time  and  past  time  that 
Americans  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  frus- 
trations and  ambiguities  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  began  to  look  at  the  conflict  there 
In  the  perspective  of  Asia  as  a  whole. 

In  Vietnam  the  picture  is  still  filled  with 
uncert.aintles. 

Although  the  military  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  now  seems  inevitable  the  job 
of  pacifying  the  country  still  looks  long  and 
hard.  And  although  hopeful  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  political  and  economic 
reforms,  the  old  power  structure  Is  still 
strongly  entrenched  and  bitterly  resistant  to 
change. 

Painless  solutions  and  tidy  formulas  for 
perfection  are  not  part  of  the  picture.  In 
this  war  as  in  others  there  will  be  winners 
and  losers.  The  idea  that  a  compromise  can 
be  found  that  will  satisfy  everyone  is  an  ab- 
surdity. At  this  point,  the  chances  of  any 
formal  negotiation  to  end  the  fighting  are 
close  to  zero. 

Tet  with  all  the  problems  that  remain, 
the  fundamental  objective  in  Vietnam  has 
been  achieved.  The  threat  of  Chinese 
hegemony,  which  has  weighed  Uke  a  dark 
cloud  on  the  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
has  now  been  dispersed.  And  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  this  fact  are  certain 
to  mark  a  decisive  turning-point  for  every 
nation  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  as  true  for  the  countries  that  are 
sitting  out  the  war  as  for  those  who  offer 
their  support.  The  Implications  of  what 
happens  In  Vietnam  are  every  bit  as  real 
for  the  Indians,  Biumese  and  Indonesians  as 
they  are  for  those  closer  to  the  firing  line. 
Policies  that  have  been  based  on  the  as- 
simiptlon  that  China  ultimately  would  be- 
come the  dominant  power  In  Asia  are  being 
revised  In  many  capitals — sometimes  dramat- 
ically. 

The  Implications  for  China  Itself  are  es- 
pecially serious. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  say  with  any  preci- 
sion what  forces  were  responsible  for  setting 
off  the  upheaval  which  is  now  shaking  the 
world's  largest  Communist  country.  But 
there  are  many  experts  who  believe  that  the 
failures  and  frustrations  of  China's  foreign 
ambitions  played  a  significant  part.  And 
certainly  the  fact  that  in  Vietnam  tech- 
niques have  been  found  to  cope  with  a  Com- 
munist-Inspired "war  of  national  liberation" 
has  put  a  large  crimp  In  China's  plans,  not 
only  in  Asia  but  In  Africa  and  Latin  America 
as  well. 

What  Is  true  throughout  Asia  is  particu- 
larly true  for  those  countries  which  have  felt 
themselves  most  Immediately  menaced  by 
the  Chinese  threat. 

In  the  arc  that  runs  from  Korea  In  the 
northeast  through  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
to  Malaysia  and  Thailand  In  the  west,  a  new 
surge  of  confidence  has  gained  momentum 
in  the  last  year.  Patterns  of  regional  co- 
operation are  beginning  to  take  effective 
form.  And  a  new  spirit  of  political  cohesion, 
replacing  the  traditional  attitude  of  every 
man  for  himself.  Is  beginning  to  emerge. 

These  countries,  furthermore,  recognize 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  stand  In  Vietnam 
to  their  continuing  sense  of  security.  Korea 
and  the  Philippines,  Austrialla,  New  Zealand 
and  now  Thailand  are  making  substantial 
military  contributions.  Malaysia  has  trained 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  policemen  in  antl- 
guerrlUa  techniques. 

Nor,  It  seems  is  this  response  the  re- 
sult of  American  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ments Involved  or  a  decision  made  without 
regard  for  public  sentiment.    The  Thai  gOT- 


ernment,  which  recently  sent  out  a  call  for 
1,000  volunteers  for  duty  in  Vietnam,  netted 
100,000  applicants  In  the  first  few  days  of  re- 
criiitlng.  If  anything,  the  indications  here 
are  that  the  people  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  Vietnam  as  well  as  their  leaders — 
and  rather  better  than  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans have. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Thais  are  motivated  by  a  love  of  Americans, 
any  more  than  Koreans  or  Filipinos  are. 
Asians,  like  most  people,  are  motivated  by  a 
lively  consciousness  of  their  own  self-interest. 

Over  a  large  part  of  Asia  this  self-Interest 
today  dictates  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  In  varying  degrees  and  varying  forms. 
Westerners  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to 
deal  with  the  new  Asian  countries  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  the  past.  But  given  the 
associations  that  already  exist,  the  pessi- 
mistic notion  that  the  West  is  finished  In 
Asia  for  years  to  come  Is  being  more  con- 
clusively disproved  as  time  goes  on. 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who  see  enormous 
opportunities  ahead.  Our  ambassador  In 
Bangkok,  Graham  Martin,  subscribes  to  the 
idea  that  American  policy  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  success  as  great 
as  that  in  Europe  in  the  50s.  A  prospect, 
In  short,  which  places  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam In  a  larger  and  brighter  perspective. 


TAX  SHARING 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  system  for  the  sharing  of  certain  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  with  the  States. 

The  bill  establishes  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  tax-sharing  fund.  There  would  be 
appropriated  to  the  tax-sharing  fund, 
out  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1967,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  aggregate  tax- 
able income  reported  on  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1968,  and  during  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, pay  to  each  State,  from  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

First.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

Second.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  shall  be  allotted  to  the  17 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income. 

Payments  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  States  in  installments  peri- 
odically during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not 
less  often  than  quarterly.  The  funds 
paid  out  of  the  tax-sharing  fimd  shall  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  programs 
which  offer  such  hopeful  prospects  for 
the  improvement  of  our  federal  system 
of  government  than  the  tax-sharing  con- 
cept. I  believe  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  focmulat*  their  own  programs  to 


deal  with  their  own  imique  problems  and 
thus  reduce  their  growing  dependence 
on  Washington. 

State  and  local  governments  are  In 
dire  need  of  new  sources  of  revenue. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  the  local 
property  tax  has  become  a  heavy  burden 
on  homeowners,  especially  those  living 
on  a  fixed  income.  Since  1947  the  na- 
tional debt  has  grown  less  than  30  per- 
cent, while  private  debt  has  risen  550 
percent  and  that  of  State  and  local  gov- 
eiTunents  about  700  percent.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  continue  to 
support  programs  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  their  citizens. 

I  believe  that  tax  sharing  offers  an 
opportimity  to  foster  efficiency,  diversity 
and  imagination  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  decrease  the  growing 
tendency  toward  an  increasingly  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government.  Many 
programs  now  administered  in  Washing- 
ton could  be  performed  at  the  State  and 
local  level  where  there  is  a  greater 
familiarity  with  their  own  needs  and 
problems.  Tax  sharing  will  also  serve 
to  relieve  Federal  officials  from  the  maze 
of  details  and  redtape  required  in  ad- 
ministering existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. They  will  be  allowed  to  focus 
more  attention  on  pressing  national 
problems. 

I  know  that  in  the  38th  District  of 
California,  which  I  represent,  as  well  as 
in  the  State  of  California,  there  are  many 
able  and  dedicated  public  officials.  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  in  a  great  many  other 
districts  and  States.  Through  the  use 
of  tax-sharing  funds  new  and  imagina- 
tive programs  will  be  developed  to  solve 
social  and  economic  problems.  Tax 
sharing  will  help  to  imleash  energy  and 
imagination  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
It  will  be  an  important  step  in  saving  and 
rejuvenating  our  federal  system  of 
government. 


RECREATIONAL    PROGRAM    OP 
RIVERSIDE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  waive  the 
acreage  limitations  in  section  Kb)  of  the 
act  of  June  14,  1926,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  public  lands  that  Riverside 
County,  CaUf.,  wishes  to  purchase  for 
public  recreational  purposes. 

Riverside  County  has  applied  for  the 
purchase  of  Federal  land  for  recreational 
purposes.  However,  under  present  Fed- 
eral law,  it  can  only  purchase  640  acres 
of  Federal  land  annually.  In  order  to 
complete  its  recreational  program.  Riv- 
erside Coimty  must  purchase  Federal 
land  in  excess  of  640  acres  per  year. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  in  our  Nation  today  is  a  lack  of 
adequate   recreaticmal  facilities.     If  a 
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I  purcnase 


county  is  able  to  and  wishes  to 
additional  Federal  land  for  which 
Is  no  present  or  anticipated  use  to  e$tab 
lish  a  recreational  program,  they 
be   allowed   to  do   so.    My   bill  would 
amend  present  Federal  law  thereby 
moving  a  major  obstacle  toward  th< 
provement  of  the  recreational  program 
of  Riverside  Coimty. 
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OKLAHOMA      STATE      UNIVERiSITY 


AGRICULTURAL     EDUCATION 
ETHIOPIA 


IN 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ij  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  estend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.         , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ^here 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  ] 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oklahoma 
State  University  has  since  1952  assisted 
the  sovereign  Empire  of  Ethiopia  ih  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  an  Insti- 
tution of  agricultural  education.  F 
Ing  has  been  provided  principally 
Agency  for  International  Develo 
with  essential  supplemental  assi 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

During  the  annual  Ethiopia  Diy  on 
the  OSU  campus,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Br^nnon 
addressed  a  banquet  audience  and(  gave 
a  review  of  the  university's  educational 
role  in  that  country.  Dr.  Brarmon  Is  Di- 
rector of  the  OSU  Ethiopian  program, 
and  has  achieved  a  distinguished 
there  and  earlier  as  Oklahoma  Sta 
tension  Director.    His  remarks  fol 


;ord 
Ex- 
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It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  the  bppor- 
tunlty  of  appearing  before  the  Ethiopian 
fraternity.  Practically  everyone  presept  has 
had  some  association  with  the  Oklahoma 
State  University  program  In  Ethiopia  Curing 
Its  fourteen  years  of  operation.  Some  bf  you 
have  spent  one,  two.  three  or  more  y^ars  in 
the  wonderland  of  Sheba.  Others  whcse  as- 
sociations with  the  program  have  beeb  con- 
fined to  the  home  campus  have  provided  in- 
valuable back-stopping  support  In  t^»e  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  areas.         i 

At  this  particular  point  in  time,  it |  seems 
appropriate  to  review  some  of  the  history  of 
our  Ethiopian  undertaking.  One  *apter 
has  been  completed  and  the  record  h4s  been 
written.  We  are  now  entering  Into  ajaother 
phase.  But  more  about  this  new  <^apter 
subsequently.  | 

Perhaps  the  logical  starting  point, ,  as  we 
attempt  to  sketch  on  a  large  canvai  with 
broad  strokes  of  the  brush,  begins  wph  the 
visit  to  Ethiopia  of  the  late  and  »e!oved 
president  of  this  Institution,  Dr.  Belinett.' 
He  went,  at  the  request  of  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty Halle  Selassie,  to  survey  the  educational 
situation  and  to  recommend  a  program 
geared  to  the  needs  of  a  developing  nation. 
Dr.  Bennett's  report  set  forth  a  national  plan 
for  agricultural  education  which  ^^^com- 
passed  resident  teaching,  research  and!  exten- 
sion. In  short,  his  proposal  embodied  the 
principles  of  the  land-grant  college  ooncept 
of  education.  When  the  fourth  p«lnt  of 
President  Truman's  Inaugural  addres*  came 
into  being  as  the  Technical  Cooperatlpn  Ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Bennett  became  ttte  first 
Administrator.  His  last  official  trip  <n  that 
capacity  before  his  untimely  death,  vas  to 
Ethiopia  to  complete  arrangements  toi  trans- 
lating the  plan  Into  action. 

It  was  at  this  particular  Juncture  |  that  I 


became  personally  Involved  In  the  Ethiopian 
undertaking.  My  assignment  with  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  had  been  completed  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1952,  I  had  rejoined  the  college  staff. 
Some  two  or  three  months  later  a  call  came 
from  the  president's  office  requesting  that 
I  put  In  an  appearance  there  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. Calls  from  the  president's  office  are 
not  to  be  taken  lightly  and  this  euphemism 
of  "convenience"  tends  to  take  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "post  haste."  Be  that  as  It  may,  I  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Dr.  WiUham's  t  office, 
meanwhile  trying  to  decide  whether  this 
summons  was  the  result  of  omission  or  com- 
mission on  my  part  and  realizing  full  well 
that  It  could  be  either.  So.  with  a  certain 
amount  of  trepidation,  I  entered  the  pres- 
ident's domain  hoping  for  the  best  and  par- 
tially prepared  for  the  worst! 

Dr.  Wlllham,  In  his  inimitable  way,  pro- 
ceeded to  set  me  at  ease  by  Inquiring  about 
the  health  of  the  family,  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  other  disarming  topics.  Just  as 
I  was  getting  relaxed,  he  said  to  me,  "How 
would  you  Uke  to  go  to  Ethiopia?"  There 
had  been  certain  vague  rumors  floating 
around,  as  rumors  have  a  tendency  to  do  on 
university  campuses,  but  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  such  a  direct  question.  Even- 
tually, my  wits  were  sufficiently  collected  for 
me  to  say.  "Whatever  for?"  It  was  at  this 
point  that  I  learned  that  OSU  was  negotiat- 
ing with  the  U.S.  Point  4  Agency  to  carry 
out  certain  educational  activities  in  Ethi- 
opia. 

Dr.  Wlllham,  as  you  all  know,  was  always 
most  considerate  and  was  never  one  to  apply 
pressure.  As  might  be  expected,  he  said, 
"Now  Luther,  this  Is  a  very  Important  matter 
and  I  want  you  to  regard  it  as  such.  You 
go  home  and  talk  it  over  with  Pauline.  Take 
all  the  time  you  need  and  let  me  have  your 
decision  in  the  next  day  or  two."  Actually 
a  little  more  time  than  that  elapsed  before 
the  phone  rang  and  the  president  Inquired 
If  we  had  reached  a  decision.  Meanwhile, 
we  had  done  some  home  work  and  learned 
that  Ethiopia  was  In  Africa — that  It  was  also 
a  long  way  removed  from  Oklahoma.  My 
response  was  that  we  left  Paris  to  return  to 
OSU  and  Ethiopia  did  not  sound  nearly  as 
attractive  as  Paris.  There  was  a  long  si- 
lence on  the  phone  and  then  the  suggestion 
followed  that  I  come  to  the  office  and  "talk 
it  over."  Presidents  have  a  way  about  them. 
We  talked  It  over  and  permission  was  granted 
for  me  to  go  to  Ethiopia. 

I  inquired  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
team  and  was  told  that  this  was  my  responsi- 
bility— that  I  could  have  a  free  hand  In 
selecting  personnel  needed  to  do  the  Job. 
In  due  time,  I  found  myself  back  in  the 
president's  office  to  discuss  personnel.  My 
first  request  was  for  Professor  Angerer  who 
was  then  Head  of  the  Depajtment  of  Agricul- 
tural Education.  The  president  flinched  as 
if  he  had  been  struck  and  exclaimed,  "We 
Just  couldn't  spare  Dutch.  He  is  right  In 
the  midst  of  building  up  this  department  and 
we  need  him  here.  Who  else  do  you  have  In 
mind?"  "Well,  I  want  Professor  Staten  to 
represent  the  plant  science  section."  If  pos- 
sible, the  expression  on  the  president's  face 
became  more  pained.  "We  Just  couldn't  pos- 
sibly spare  HI.  He  Is  In  charge  of  our  grass 
research  program  with  work  going  on  all  over 
the  state  and  we  must  keep  him  here.  Who 
else  do  you  have  in  mind?"  There  really  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  reason  to  go  any  fur- 
ther with  the  roll  call  since  the  others  were 
equaUy  outstanding  in  their  capacities.  I 
took  a  deep  breath,  reflected  quickly  on  the 
probability  of  reduced  future  Job  prospects 
at  the  institution,  smd  said,  "Mr.  President, 
It  Is  already  established  that  you  can  spare 
Qje — but  the  university  will  not  be  proud  of 
the  results  obtained  If  it  sends  only  the  peo- 
ple It  can  spare.  This  Job  calls  for  the  first 
team.     If  the  university  accepts  this  respon- 
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sibiUty,  it  must  be  prepared  to  make  some 
temporary  sacrifices  to  achieve  some  long- 
time gains."  Again  there  was  that  long 
pause.  Then  the  president  said,  "Luther, 
your  point  Is  well  taken.  This  university  will 
live  up  to  its  commitment.  You  can  have 
anyone  that  you  can  persuade  to  go. 

This  Incident  is  related  to  emphasize  one 
of  the  factors  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
contractual  program.  Our  university  policy 
has  been  that  any  faculty  member  willing  to 
accept  an  assignment  In  Ethiopia  could  do  so 
with  full  assurance  that  he  would  accrue  all 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  Just  as  he  would  If 
he  remained  on  the  home  campus.  The  OSU 
Ethiopian  project  has  been  regarded  by  the 
administration  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
total  university  program.  The  human  re- 
sources of  the  University  were  carefully 
evaluated  as  contract  staff  needs  arose;  off- 
campus  recruitment  was  vised  only  after  It 
was  determined  that  the  particular  com- 
petencies required  oould  thus  be  secured. 
The  majority  of  personnel  connected  with 
the  agricultural  education  segment  of  the 
program  had  a  previous  direct  association 
with  Oklahoma  State  University.  This,  in  It- 
self, made  for  excellent  esprit  de  corps  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  home 
institution.  ContlnxUty  of  contract  admin- 
istration both  here  and  abroad  has  also  been 
an  Important  factor. 

The  contract  was  signed  with  TCA  and  the 
fl*st  group  of  OSU  personnel  consisting  of 
Professor  Staten,  Professor  Angerer,  Mr.  Jef- 
frey. Dr.  Darlow,  Dr.  Little,  and  myself  ar- 
rived In  Addis  Ababa  late  in  Augiist  1952.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  team  should  have  re- 
ceived more  orientation  on  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives prior  to  departure.  In  retrospect, 
the  vrtsdom  of  such  an  Indoctrination  would 
be  debatable.  Had  the  team  really  under- 
stood the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  problems  that  would  have  to  be  faced,  It 
might  have  decided  the  job  was  Impossible. 
There  are  times  when  enthusiasm  Is  prefer- 
able to  experience  and  too  much  advance 
knowledge  may  be  a  liability. 

The  basic  assignment  was  to  locate  a  site, 
construct  a  physical  plant,  develop  a  cur- 
riculum, recruit  a  staff,  secure  students  and 
establish  and  operate  an  Ethiopian  prototype 
of  land  grant  college.  A  second  assignment 
was  to  staff  and  operate  an  agricultural  sec- 
ondary school  at  Jlmma.  The  Italian  oc- 
cupation ended  in  1941:  it  was  not  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war  that  Ethiopia  could  set 
about  the  task  of  rebuilding  Its  economy.  By 
1952.  although  education  was  receiving 
major  governmental  support,  personnel  with 
training  In  technical  agriculture  was  prac- 
tically non-existent.  We  were  unable  to  lo- 
cate within  the  Empire  a  single  national  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
In  any  phase  of  agriculture.  Not  one.  Only 
a  very  few  had  technical  training  to  the 
diploma  level.  Likewise,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents being  graduated  annually  from  the  few 
high  schools  then  In  operation  was  exceed- 
ingly small.  Obviously,  the  operation  of  an 
agricultural  secondary  school  wfs  a  prereq- 
uisite to  obtaining  students  for  the  forth- 
coming College  of  Agriculture.  Work  In 
both  sectors  proceeded  simultaneously. 

The  first  contingent  of  the  staff  I'or  Jlmma 
arrived  In  early  September.  Staff  and  stu- 
dents repaired  and  renovated  an  abandoned 
set  pf  btilldlngs  while  classes  were  being  con- 
ducted under  temporary  makeshift  arrange- 
ments. Students  were  so  delighted  '.o  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  primitive  facilities  were  ac- 
cepted without  complaint.  To  secure  stu- 
dents, the  announcement  of  the  opening  of 
the  school  was  made  throughout  the  Empire, 
using  the  rather  limited  communication 
media  available.  Eighty  students  could  be 
accepted;  more  than  five-hundred  applicants, 
all  clamoring  for  admission,  came  to  Addis 
Ababa  on  the  appointed  day.  Educational 
opportunities  were  very  limited;  admission 
was  a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  Competi- 
tion for  the  few  available  spaces  was  keen- 
previous  school  records  were  fragmentary  or 
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non-existent,  so  there  was  no  real  basis  for 
evaluation.  Since  there  were  to  be  four 
(passes,  the  successful  applicants  were  some- 
what arbitrarily  assigned  as  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, etc.  It  was  a  most  subjective  ap- 
proach based  on  little  more  than  value  judg- 
ments of  the  Interviewers.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  those  who  did  submit 
some  dociunentary  evidence  later  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer  at  graduation  time  to 
supply  their  correct  names  for  their 
diplomas.  Recently,  a  survey  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  accomplishments  of  these 
eighty  students.  Fifty,  after  graduating 
from  Jlmma.  completed  the  requirements  for 
a  B.S.  degree  at  Alemaya.  Of  this  number, 
26  have  received  M.S.  degrees  from  U.S.  In- 
stitutions, and  16  either  have  already  or  are 
in  the  process  of  completing  doctoral  pro- 
grams. It  Is  hoped  that  the  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  of  tests  and  measurements 
now  used  as  a  basis  for  selection  of  students 
will  be  equally  as  accurate. 

Twelve  classes  have  been  graduated  from 
Jlmma  for  a  total  of  approximately  550.  The 
school  has  maintained  a  solid  academic  cur- 
riculum with  an  agricultural  flavor — similar 
to  the  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
our  Oklahoma  high  schools.  The  ability  of 
the  Jlmma  graduates  to  enter  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  compete  successfully 
with  students  from  other  secondary  schools 
Is  Indicative  of  the  type  of  Instruction  re- 
ceived. Dr.  Everett  D.  Edlngton's  recent 
survey  of  Jlmma  graduates  showed  that  94 
percent  were  In  agriculturally  oriented  activ- 
ities and  only  6  percent  were  engaged  in 
occupations  not  related  to  agriculture. 

With  the  graduation  of  the  1966  class,  the 
phase-out  of  American  technicians  was  com- 
pleted. There  will  be  no  contract  personnel 
at  Jlmma  this  school  year.  The  future  of 
Jlmma  Is  somewhat  In  question.  The  an- 
nounced plan  Is  to  set  up  a  two-year  Junior 
college  program  but  specific  details  as  to 
staff,  curriculum  and  other  pertinent  factors 
are  not  available.  Jlmma  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  program.  In 
the  beginning,  vrtthout  It,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  would  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  progressing  beyond  the  brick  and  mortar 
stage.  Likewise,  the  basis  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  coffee  Improvement  in  Ethi- 
opia came  from  research  and  demonstrations 
conducted  by  the  school.  The  change  In 
the  quality  of  Ethiopian  coffee  Is  one  of  the 
more  spectacular  stories.  The  Jlmma  school 
has  given  handsome  returns  for  the  U.S. 
human  and  material  resources  Invested. 
However.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  school 
water  problem  remains  unsolved! 

Concurrent  with  the  operation  of  the  agri- 
cultural secondary  school  at  Jlmma,  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  at 
Alemaya  was  taking  place.  Some  four  years 
were  devoted  to  site  selection,  land  surveys, 
title  acquisition,  blue  prints  and  specifica- 
tions, contracts  and  the  Innumerable  details 
Involved  In  the  construction  of  a  physical 
plant.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  students  were 
transferred  to  the  college  In  1956  and  the 
first  graduating  class  was  that  of  1957.  As 
most  of  you  know.  Alemaya  Is  on  the  escarp- 
ment between  Dire  Dawa  and  Harar.  That 
road  is  now  hard-surfaced  and  the  dust-free 
trip  from  the  college  to  Dire  Dawa  requires 
a  leisurely  forty-five  minutes. 

For  the  Information  of  scwne  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  keeping  closely 
In  touch  with  the  program,  the  Halle  Selas- 
sie I  University  System  came  Into  being  In 
1963.  LIJ  Kassa  Wolde  Marlam,  as  the  Uni- 
versity President.  Is  providing  capable  and 
enlightened  leadership.  The  various  colleges 
were  brought  Into  the  system  and  the  In- 
stitution at  Alemaya  became  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  HSIU.  Shortly  thereafter,  agri- 
cultural extension  was  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  1966  graduation  exercises  at  HSIU, 
58  B.S.  degrees  in  agriculture  were  conferred. 


This  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the  colleges 
and  was  approximately  27  percent  of  the  total 
degrees  awarded  by  the  university.  Since  Its 
inception,  the  college  has  conferred  296  de- 
grees. Included  in  the  graduates  are  stu- 
dents from  Malawi,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda 
and  other  African  nations,  so  the  college  has 
taken  on  added  international  significance. 
Heads  of  state  of  most  of  the  African  coun- 
tries have  visited  the  Institution  which  pos- 
sibly accounts  for  the  enrollment  of  students 
from  outside  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has 
also  provided  some  scholarships  for  foreign 
students. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  graduates  are  to 
be  found  in  positions  of  importance  through- 
out the  various  agencies  of  government  and 
In  private  industry.  Some  are  currently  en- 
rolled In  American  universities  in  graduate 
programs  at  the  master's  or  doctor's  level. 
Some  have  completed  their  graduate  pro- 
grams and  are  now  faculty  members  at  Ale- 
maya— with  graduate  degrees  from  such  in- 
stitutions as  Purdue,  Cornell.  Rutgers,  Ohio 
State,  Arizona,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa State,  Hawaii,  Florida,  and  Michigan 
State — Just  to  mention  a  few.  Institutional 
in-breeding  is  not  a  problem ! 

Commercial  concerns,  at  first  skeptical  of 
employing  graduates,  are  now  competing  for 
the  services  of  the  Alemaya  products.  Inter- 
viewers come  to  the  campus  to  contact  the 
graduating  seniors.  This  Is  a  capsuled  ac- 
count of  what  has  happened  in  the  academic 
area  since  1952. 

Meanwhile,  agricultural  research  has  been 
receiving  major  emphasis.  The  Central  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Bishoftu  (now  Debre 
Zeit)  Is  devoting  Its  efforts  primarily  to  ce- 
reals, horticultural  crops  and  poultry.  The 
technical  staff  is  now  entirely  Ethiopian.  A 
comprehensive  research  program  is  underway 
at  Alamaya.  Some  65  manuscripts  prepared 
by  U.S.  and  Ethiopian  staff  members  have 
been  published. 

The  college  began  with  a  faculty  that  was 
entirely  U.S.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
program  of  AID  participant  training  to  pre- 
pare Ethiopians  for  faculty  positions.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  of  In- 
valuable assistance  through  Its  support  of  a 
graduate  program  at  the  doctoral  level. 
There  has  been  an  Infusion  of  nationals  Into 
the  faculty,  slow  in  the  beginning,  but  ac- 
celerating with  each  passing  year.  At  the 
present  time  the  composition  of  the  staff  Is 
approximately  50-50,  but  the  scales  will  tip 
quite  heavily  to  the  Ethiopian  side  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  Jlmma  and 
Alemya,  contractural  services  have  Included 
agricultural  projects  other  than  college  (en- 
tomology, livestock  Improvement,  veterinary, 
farm  machinery,  resettlement,  etc.)  as  well 
as  language  education,  arts  and  crafts,  tech- 
nical education,  water  resources  and  public 
administration.  All  of  these  activities  have 
been  concluded. 

Unfortunately,  time  will  not  permit  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  some  really 
spectacular  progress  in  the  public  service 
sector.  A  Joint  venture  organized  by  Ale- 
maya graduates  Is  providing  the  Addis  mar- 
ket with  a  steady  supply  of  top  grade  poul- 
try and  livestock  products.  Some  1,200  doz- 
en No.  1  eggs  are  sold  each  week.  The  Ale- 
maya farmers  vegetable  marketing  coopera- 
tive has  a  contract  to  supply  fresh  vege- 
tables to  French  Somallland.  The  annual 
individual  Incomes  have  Increased  as  much 
as  three  or  four  times,  and  the  college  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  community.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  if  you  loan  a  man  a 
dollar  you  make  an  enemy:  if  you  show  him 
how  to  Tnake  a  dollar  you  gain  a  friend. 
This  Is  a  basic  concept  of  technical  assistance. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  of  the  comple- 
tion of  one  chapter.  Dr.  Clyde  R.  Kindell 
has  completed  his  tour  as  president,  and, 
with  his  departure,  the  responsibility  for 
operations  was  assumed  by  an  Ethiopian. 
The  position  of  President  of  the  College  of 
Agrlctilture  has  been  ellnUnated.  In  accord- 


ance with  university  policy,  the  top  college 
administrative  position  Is  now  that  of  dean. 
Dr.  Makonnen  Kebret  has  been  designated  for 
this  assignment.  Makonnen  was  a  member 
of  the  first  graduating  class  at  Jlmma,  was 
graduated  from  Alemaya,  earned  the  M.S. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Agricultural  Secondary  School 
at  Ambo  for  two  years,  received  a  doctoral 
dergee  from  Cornell  and  Joined  the  faculty 
at  Alemaya  In  1964.  Dr.  Makonnen's  back- 
ground of  training  and  association  with  the 
program  makes  him  the  obvious  choice  for 
this  most  Important  responsibility. 

The  basic  goal  of  training  Ethiopians  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  college  came 
about  in  less  time  than  was  originally  con- 
templated. At  this  point  the  OSU  role  in 
the  College  af  Agriculture  changes  from 
operational  to  advisory.  The  two  years  re- 
maining can  be  made  most  productive  by 
assisting  our  Ethiopian  colleagues  In  meet- 
ing their  responsibilities — by  helping  them 
analyze  the  problems,  and  suggesting  alter- 
native covirses  of  action — In  short  to  help 
them  become  familiar  with  the  basic  steps 
In  the  decision  making  process.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Miller  Is  now  In  Ethiopia  as  the  admin- 
istrative advisor.  Teaching  and  research 
assistance  is  being  supplied  in  the  more 
critical  areas. 

The  process  of  institutional  building  Is 
something  that  evolves  over  time.  Brick 
and  mortar,  concrete  and  steel  are  cold  and 
inanimate;  an  institution  becomes  live  and 
dynamic  only  as  its  human  resources  be- 
come imbued  with  a  national  purpose  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  society.  How 
soon  and  to  what  extent  this  fiedgling  insti- 
tution can  approximate  Its  potential  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  Ethiopians  joining  the 
faculty  are  technically  competent  and  are 
a  top  quality  group.  But  formal  training 
cannot  substitute  for  experience.  Leader- 
ship ability  and  administrative  sensitivity 
develops  over  time  from  contact  with  real- 
life  situations.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  this  young  staff  will  have  acquired  upon 
completion  of  an  academic  program,  the 
knowledge,  the  Insight  and  the  experience 
necessary  to  keep  the  Institution  moving 
forward — without  some   outside   assistance. 

This  assumption  by  USAID  has  encour- 
aged an  accelerated  phase-out  schedule  and 
It  can  be  said  that  it  has  pursued  It  with 
both  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  There  is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  schedule  is  premature 
and  111  advised.  Phase-out  can  be  a  me- 
chanical operation  controlled  by  the  budg- 
etary process;  on  the  other  hand,  the  phase- 
In  Is  much  less  amenable  to  those  carefully 
prepared  time  tables.  Those  unpredictable 
human  factors  have  a  habit  of  upsetting  the 
best  laid  plans.  In  our  zeal  to  close  out 
a  project  at  the  earliest  possible  date  (and 
turn  to  something  new)  we  may  negate  the 
basic  objective — that  of  leaving  behind  an 
institution  adequately  prepared  to  assume 
an  important  role  in  the  nation's  economic 
and  social  development. 

For  this  to  become  an  actuality,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  will  need  some  continu- 
ing American  advisory  help  after  OSU  has 
completed  Its  assigimient  In  1968.  The  term 
American  advisory  help  Is  used  advisedly 
because  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that 
this  assistance  should  come  from  other  than 
U.S.  sources.  Such  a  development  could 
very  likely  He  detrimental  to  our  long  range 
interests. 

It  has  been  my  most  unusual  privilege  to 
have  been  associated  with  this  venture  dur- 
ing the  formative  years.  The  opportunity  to 
rejoin  the  program  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
years  provided  an  entirely  different  vantage 
point.  It  has  been  a  rich  lind  rewarding  ex- 
perience augmented  by  the  excellent  support 
of  the  AID  Mission,  and  especially  that  of 
the  director  and  the  chief  education  advisor. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  la 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal  and  it  is  due 
to  the  dedicated  team  effort  of  the  literally 
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hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  program.  There  were 
some  rough  periods  when  It  was  touch  and 
go  and  grit  was  required  to  stick  It  out.  The 
enthusiasm  and  the  backing  of  the  wlvds  was 
of  Inestimable  value.  Recently  one  ojf  our 
terminating  staff  members  said,  "I've  tfilven 
this  program  my  best.  I've  put  evei 
I  had  Into  It  and  I  haven't  spared  the 
But.  In  spite  of  this.  I  feel  that  I  am 
with  me  far  more  than  I  am  leavli 
hind!"  No  doubt,  you  share  this 
feeling. 

Our  university  was  one  of  the  first 
come  Involved  In  an  overseas  educational 
program — to  recognize  that  as  a  great  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  It  had  a  responsi- 
bility for  public  service  than  transcended 
state  and  national  boundaries.  Thire  Is 
now  on  this  campus  a  vast  reservoir  of  J  know 
how  acquired  from  educational  actlvlUes  In 
Ethiopia,  Pakistan  and  Guatemala.  Maxl- 
mvun  use  of  these  special  resources  ^ould 
be  made.  Let  us  always  be  aware  thit  the 
real  struggle  in  the  world  *oday  is  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  Make  no  mistake 
about  this — the  stakes  are  high,  and  we  are 
playing  for  keeps.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our 
university  will  continue  to  assume  a  major 
International  role  In  this  struggle  bdth  on 
campus  and  abroad.  Our  Ethiopian  qdven- 
ture  will  soon  be  history.  But  thete  ar» 
greater  challenges  and  greater  opportunities 
for  service  ahead.  What  Is  past  la  pro- 
logue. The  curtain  rises.  We  can  kll  be 
proud  that  our  university  has  choaen  to 
light  a  candle  rather  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness. 
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vate  practice  a  number  of  years  after  re- 
signing from  Giovemment  work. 

Mr.  Zagrl  first  Joined  the  Teamsters  In 
1955,  and  began  to  attract  attention 
when  he  authored  Local  688's  community 
action  plan.  Four  years  later  he  came 
to  work  in  Washington. 

I  was  furnished  many  opportunities  to 
observe  and  to  hear  Mr.  Zagri  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  not  only  the  Teamsters,  but  labor 
organizations  generally  have  lost  an  ef- 
fective and  persuasive  spokesman. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Zagri  and  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  their  great  sorrow. 


30E 


ream- 
and 


EULOGY  TO  SroNEY  ZAGRI. 
LAWYER 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker, 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentl 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttn.^gaI  m; 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
Record  and  include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Isjthere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Spealer,  I 
rise  to  express  my  deep  regret  ovfr  the 
untimely  passing  last  week  of  Sidney 
Zagri,  who  had  served  ably  and  ^ell  In 
his  capacity  as  legislative  direct<ir  for 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
sters.  Chauffeurs,  Warehouseme 
Helpers. 

Mr.  Zagri  lost  his  life  in  the 
gomery,  Ala.,  restaurant  fire  whi 
curred  on  the  night  of  February  7 

This  18-year  veteran  in  the  fi 
labor  law  won  the  confidence  of  t^e  1.7 
million  members  of  the  Internaitional 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  with  whom  he  dealq  while 
representing  his  organization.  He^  came 
to  his  tasks  with  adequate  acaidemic 
preparation. 

A  native  of  California,  Mr.  Z 
graduated  from  the  University  o: 
fomia  at  Los  Angeles  in  1935  an^ 
there  went  on  to  the  Harvard  Law 
for  2  years.  The  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties caused  him  to  resign  from  Hfirvard 
because  of  financial  difBculties,j  thus 
forcing  a  2 -year  delay  before  he  w^s  able 
to  earn  his  bachelor  of  laws  degreei 

His  professional  experience  incliided  a 
period  of  service  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
trial  examiner  for  the  National  1  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  later  as  chaiirman 
in  the  labor  dispute  section  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,    He  was  In  pri- 


LEGISLATION    PROVIDING    RECOG- 
NITION FOR  OUR  MEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recognition  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  and  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fices that  they  are  making  every  day  is 
one  of  our  major  items  of  business  this 
year.  The  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  January  31,  asking  that  we  en- 
act the  Vietnam  Servicemens  and  Vet- 
erans Act  of  1967.  It  embodies  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  th-*  recognition 
of  the  efforts  and  devotion  of  our  brave 
men  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  for  such  legislation.  This  Is  re- 
flected In  the  fine  editorial  comment 
which  has  appeared  across  the  land  In 
the  press. 

From  my  own  State,  I  am  happy  to 
read  of  this  fine  support  for  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  The  Sunday  Bulle- 
tin of  Philadelphia  used  its  editorial  col- 
umns on  February  5  to  make  favorable 
comment  on  the  President's  proposals, 
and  the  suggested  .study  of  benefits.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  call 
this  fine  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bulle- 
tin. Feb.  5.  19671 
Veterans'  Beniitts 
As  President  Johnson  said  In  asking  Con- 
gress for  added  veterans'  benefits,  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  show  America's  fighting  men  "our  full 
recognition  and  gratitude  for  their  services  In 
Vietnam  and  In  other  troubled  areas  of  the 
world." 

Certainly  It  Is  essential  to  remove  all  in- 
equities in  treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans  as 
contrasted  with  those  extended  to  those  of 
other  wars,  with  respect  to  special  medical 
care  benefits  for  disabled  veterans,  disability 
compensation  and  pensions. 

An  expansion  of  GI  educational  benefits, 
which  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  of  soldier  benefits,  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  country,  can  be  greeted 
with  satisfaction.  So  can  raising  the  limits 
of  service  life  Insurance. 

And  given  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— a  war  without  front  lines — It  Is  Just 
that  the  hazardous  service  of  American  civil- 
ians there  be  suitably  recognized  In  the  bene- 
fit program. 


Let  It  be  remembered,  however,  that  vet- 
erans' legislation  generally  has  a  far-reaching 
Impact  beyond  the  men  In  combat  zones. 
It  reaches  back  to  touch  veterans  of  past 
wars  and  ahead  to  new  generations.  It  in- 
volves many  who  never  hear  a  shot  fired  In 
anger  In  a  population  In  which  ex-Gis  con- 
stitute a  vast  and  growing  segment  of  the 
population. 

A  price  tag  of  $250  million  has  been  placed 
on  the  first  full  year  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits Mr.  Johnson  proposes.  Much  of  this 
would  go  to  veterans  of  past  wars  or  their 
families.  The  total  appropriation  he  asks 
for  veterans  In  the  fiscal  year  ahead  Is  $6  7 
billion. 

When  the  subject  of  veterans'  benefits  Is 
Introduced,  especially  In  wartime,  the  con- 
gressional advocates  of  economy  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  silence,  and  understand- 
ably so.  But  the  President  says  that  he  Is 
directing  the  administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, In  consultation  with  the  leading  veter- 
ans' groups,  to  conduct  a  "comprehensive 
study"  of  the  system  and  to  recommend 
"proposals  to  assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  utilized  most  wisely  and  that  our  gov- 
ernment Is  meeting  fully  Its  responsibilities 
to  all  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much." 

It  Is  vmcertaln  just  what  Mr.  Johnson  has 
In  mind,  but  millions  of  veterans,  outside  as 
well  as  In  "leading  veterans'  groups,"  have 
an  enormous  stake  as  cltlzen-taxpayers  In 
truly  equitable  and  well-admlnlstered  pro- 
grams. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Cahill  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard,  for  1  hour,  on  Febru- 
ary 21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  for  1  hour,  February  28. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  10  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  10  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rarick)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  SncES. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  during  his  special 
order  and  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Winn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RARICK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RIVERS. 

Mr.KEE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  16,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Executive, 
OASA  (R.  &  D.),  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
the  Army  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  82-557;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  the  annual  audit 
report  of  the  foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-^62;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  disposal 
of  certain  foreign  excess  property,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  402  of  the  P'ed- 
eral  Property  Administrative  Services  Act 
(63  Stat.  398)  (40  U.S.C.  512);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  strengthening  procedures  to  in- 
sure salary  comparability  for  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies.  State  of  Georgia 
Employment  Seciu'lty  Agency,  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  Department  of  Labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  survey  of  reviews  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  of  contractors'  price  proposals 
subject  to  Public  Law  87-653,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled 
by  the  Department  during  the  calendar  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  902 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  In  Federal  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  include  railroad 
retirement  benefits  as  Income  of  veterans  for 


Veterans'    Administration    pension;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  payment  of  disability  compensation 
for  arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  5384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  5385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5386.  A   blU   to   protect  the  right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  5387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
false  accusation  of  any  law  enforcement 
officer  of  violating  the  civil  rights  of  any 
person;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  5388.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  5389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJi.  5390.  A  bin  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

HR.  5391.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  Adminis- 
trative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  5392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5393.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5394.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  5395.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional Income  exemption  of  $1,200  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spouse  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  to  the  Commlt- 
Jfee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

H.R.  6396.  A  bill  consenting  to  an  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  5397.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  American  Manpow- 
er and  National  Security;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.R.  5398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  WayB  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  5399.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 


on," approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Interstate    and   Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  5400.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
Uc   War   Veterans   of   the   United   SUtes   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HJR.  5401.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  5402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HM.  5403.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  5404.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foimdatlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent across-the-board  benefit  Increase  (with 
a  minimum  retirement  annuity  of  $70  a 
month)  and  subsequent  Increases  based  on 
rises  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance 
the  cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5406.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  pKJstal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5407.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJi.  5408.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage, 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  benefits  established  by  part 
B  thereof,  of  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  an 
Individual  In  obtaining  certain  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  5409.  A  bin  concerning  Federal  tax 
fairness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  5410.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  cost-of-living  savings  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

EJl.  6411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1966  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  certain 
transactions  Involving  nonresidents,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  5412.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8332. 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  computation  of  accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5413.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain 
.Aonproflt  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FINO  (by  request) : 

HJl.  5414.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  award  of  pension  to  any  person  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years  shaU 
■uot  thereafter  be  revoked  on  the  basis  that 
&e  Individual  did  not  have  the  length  of 
service  required  to  qualify  therefor,  and  for 
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other  pvuTJoses;   to  the  Committee  or 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  5415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  pt  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  a  Ffederal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  gofets  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  fori  other 
piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5416.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  io  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY:  1 

H-R.  5417.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sedretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  dertaln 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  JSanks 
Lake  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  f()r  rec- 
reational purposes  are  nonreimbursable:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ibsular 
Affairs.  I 

H.R.  5418.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  doinestlc 
gold  mining  industry  and  to   Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;   to  the  [Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD :  l 

S.B..  5419.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FtJLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5420.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  natlcnwlde 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purpoes;  to 

the    Committee    on    Interior    and      '— 

Affairs. 

HJi.  5421.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJi.  5422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ir  ternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuitK  in  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu  cation 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Wairs  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FUQUA:  i 

HJl.  5423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $2,400   (or  83.600  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  Outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  Jeduc- 
tlons  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  th<  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.GARMATZ: 
H.R.  5424.  A   bill   to   authorize   app-oprla- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  t  Ircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore!  "-*=^- 
llshments  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  th* 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  5425.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  aa 
quire  future  authorization  of  funds  fbr  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  ^arine 
and  Fisheries. 

HJi.  5426.  A  bill  to  promote  andi  foster 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant 
marine  by  encouraging  the  orderly  rfeplace- 
ment  and  modernization  of  mercha|it  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes;  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsharles. 

HJl.  5427.  A  bill  to  prevent  vesse*  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  at  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marin©  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  by  I4sertlng 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  prlvatel^owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  ko  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  an©  Fish- 
eries. I 

HJl.  5429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V^  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  qf  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  ofi  Ways 
and  Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  5430.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3{   of  the 
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united States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowances  under  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program  and 
to  provide  special  educational  assistance  un- 
der that  program  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5431.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  persons 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  the  date 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the  same 
range  of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore  provid- 
ed veterans  of  other  wars;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  in- 
creases in  maximum  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5433.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of 
such  veterans  who  are  deceased,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJl.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $900  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHA  WAT: 
H.R.  5435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5436.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  5437.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Tear,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  5438.  A  bin  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  traUs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H  R.  5439.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  faculties  In 
order  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5440.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5441.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  ClvUlan  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5442.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  5443.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  5444.  A  biU  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  vUlage  of  Falrport,  N.T.. 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the  pur- 


pose of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  5445.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States    Code,    to    require    Government   con- 
tributions toward  health  benefits  plans  equal 
to  50  percent  of  rate  charges;  to  the  Com- 
ralttee  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  5446.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their    political    subdivisions    out    of    funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  eis  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  6447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits  to  a  dis- 
abled child  over   18,  If  otherwise  qualified, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  dlsabUity  be- 
gan before  or  after  the  child  attained  such 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH : 
H,R.  5448.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H.R.  5449.   A  bill   to   control   unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  5450.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  the  Federal  taxes  with  States  out 
of  fvmds  derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected 
new  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
as  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  In- 
dividuals to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  5451.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.McCARTHT: 
HR.  5452.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   authorize   aircraft 
noise    abatement   research    and    regulation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HR.  5453.   A   blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5454.  A   bin   to   establish   a  commis- 
sion to  reform  the  criminal  law  and  proce- 
dure  of   the   District   of   Colvunbla;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  5455.  A  bUl  to  provide  assUtance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion m  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
correctional  treatment  of  law  violators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5456.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  m  critical  need  of  new  faclUtles  in 
order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  ^- 
ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
HJl.  5457.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  the  Chamiel 
Islands  National  Park.  In  the  State  of  Cau- 
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fomla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

HR.  5458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  of  academic  credit 
and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  5459-  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small-business 
concern  may  not  be  denied  assistance  there- 
under solely  because  of  the  type  of  business 
In  which  it  Is  engaged.  If  such  business  Is 
lawful  in  the  community  where  such  concern 
Is  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  5460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  5461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  »«  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5462.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  5463.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms    Act    and    the    National    Firearms 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUlnols: 

HJl.  5464.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Tork: 

H.R.  5465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1958,  to  further  strengthen  scien- 
tific accomplishments  In  our  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.5466.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 

H.R.  5467.  A  bin  to  provide  for  posting 
information  in  post  offices  with  respect  to 
registration  and  voting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  5468.  A  bin  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  financial  interests  of  Members,  officers, 
and  certain  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  prohibiting  financial  trans- 
actions with  groups  seeking  to  Influence 
legislation  or  to  do  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJl.  5469.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  In- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  5470.  A  bill   to   protect   the   right  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  Interception  and 
eavesdropping,   and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  5471.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  provisions  of  certain  education 
acts  which  would  otherwise  expire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
expand  certain  provisions  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  an  additional  2-year  pe- 
riod; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  PETTIS: 

HJl.  5473.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  San 
Bernardino  County  In  the  State  of  CaU- 
fornla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  5474.  A  bUl  to  make  bedding  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5475.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  city 
of  Hastings,  Minn.,  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
construction  of  a  flood  protection  dike  along 
the  VermUlion  River;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  5476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  as  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  Is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  5477.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  change  the  peri- 
od during  which  daylight  saving  time  shall 
be  in  effect  In  the  United  States  to  the  peri- 
od from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  of  each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  5478.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5479.  A  blU  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to 
require  approval  by  the  Congress  of  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  certain  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5480.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  farmers 
may  drop  out  an  additional  2  years  of  low 
earnings  in  the  computation  of  their  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabili- 
ty Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5481.  A  bin  to  prohibit  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination  In   employment  on   account  of 
age,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5482.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  real  property 
taxes  not  collected  on  real  property  owned 
by  a  foreign  government  and  therefore 
exempt  from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  5484.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
move the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State 
and  local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  In- 
dustrial or  conunerclal  facilities  to  be  sold  or 
leased  to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5485.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profitmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5486.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
H.R.  5487.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5488.  A    bUl    to    establish    a    Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  5489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


H.R.  5490.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  highway 
\ise  tax  In  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
xised  primarily  to  haul  carnival,  circus,  and 
allied  outdoor  show  business  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  persoimel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5491.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  5492.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  5493.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  5494.  A  bin  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  5495.  A  bUl  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  5496.  A  bin  providing  for  the  leasing 
of  family  housing  at  or  In  support  of  military 
Installations  or  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5497.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5498.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  State 
employees  from  the  application  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5499.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  nvlng 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  5500.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  clarify  the 
duties  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  with  respect  to  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  5501.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5502.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  office  of 
U.S.  Commissioner,  to  establish  In  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  the  office  of  U.S.  Magistrate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5503.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  In  the 
postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5505.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means^ 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
HJl.  5506.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  waive  the  acreage  llmlta- 
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tlons  In  section  1(b)  of  the  act  ol  Ju^e  14, 
1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  public 
lands  that  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  Wishes 
to  purchase  for  public  recreational  purtoosea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lisulaj 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6507.  A  bill  to  establish  a  systein  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  rajcelpta 
with  the  States;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Ways 
ana  Means. 

By  Mr.  UIXMAN: 

H.R.  5508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  oq  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

HJl.  5509.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVOI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  paym  snt  to 
em  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  ;  jhysl- 
cians  and  other  person  providing  s«rvlces 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medic  il  In- 
surance program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Wayii  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  t<  i  pro- 
vide that  the  suspension  period  for  tie  In- 
vestment credit  shall  end  on  June  30,  lli67,  In 
the  case  of  railroad  rolling  stock;  1o  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.R.  5511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  3f  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  t)  per- 
sons who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  3f  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5,  19(4,  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the 
same  range  of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore 
provided  veterans  of  other  wars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  sf  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increai  e  the 
educational  assistance  allowances  under  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  ptogram 
and  to  provide  special  educational  assistance 
under  that  program  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans;  to  the  Commit  lee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  it  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  p'nslon 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  ^ridows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  G|f  such 
veterans  who  are  deceased;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  j 

H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  bf  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  tor  In- 
creases In  maximum  coverage  undei,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  dt,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  prbgram; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WHITE: 

HJl  5515.  A  bill  to  amend  title  [38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provld*  that 
the  United  States  shall  pay  the  hfapltal 
expenses  of  certain  veterans  hospitalized 
under  certain  circumstances  In  '  non- 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  a|id  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  ot  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN : 

H.R.  5516.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Chattapooga, 
Tenn.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  a  part  pf  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;    to    the    Committee    on    iPubllc 

Works.  

By  Mr.  WTDNAIX:  i 

HJi.  5517.  A  bill  to  provide  a  perdentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  ijor  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 

HJl.  5518.  A  bill  to  provide  for  am)olnt- 
ment  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first",  second-,  and  thlro-class 
post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Pos^  Office 

and  Civil  Service.        i 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

HJl.  6519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ities used  for  private  profltmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  IntemEd  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  and 
local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  Industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profltmaklng  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.ZWACH: 

H.R.  5521.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
reasonable  bonds  from  packers  In  connection 
with  their  livestock  purchasing  operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.  5522.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  iruireaslngly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  certain  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  grants 
and  loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federa/ 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purjKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.R.  5523.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
improve  the  opieratlon  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  certain  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  Intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  grants 
and  loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.FASCELL: 

H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  otir  Federal  system 
in  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provlds  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  certain  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  Intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  grants 
and  loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  5525.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 


among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  F>ermlt  provision  of  certain  re- 
imbursable technical  services  to  State  and 
local  government,  to  establish  coordinated 
Intergovernmental  policy  and  administration 
of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  development, 
to  authorize  the  consolidation  of  certain 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  vise,  and  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  In 
conformity  with  local  government  programs, 
to  establish  a  uniform  relocation  assistance 
policy,  to  establish  a  uniform  land  acquisi- 
tion policy  for  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJR.  5526.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
F>ermlt  provision  of  certain  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  Intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  grants 
and  loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  5527.  A  bUl  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  certain  reimbursable 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  establish  coordinated  Intergovern- 
mental policy  and  administration  of  grants 
and  loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  disposition  of  land  within  urban  areas 
by  Federal  agencies  In  conformity  with  local 
government  programs,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form relocation  assistance  policy,  to  establish 
a  uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
ptuTKises;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ojjerations. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  5528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  imlform, 
fair,  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons, 
businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
to  correct  certain  obsolete  references;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BARRETT: 

H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
to  correct  certain  obsolete  references;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BELL : 

H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
Members  of  Congress  to  file  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  each  Congress  a 
financial  statement  and  a  statement  of  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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ByMr.  CASET: 

HJ.  Res.  296.  Joint    resolution    proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.J.Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Twin  Buttes  Dam  and  Twin 
Buttes  Reservoir  on  the  San  Angelo  project, 
Ttexas,  to  Bryant  Dam  and  Bryant  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJ.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint   resolution   concerning 
a  national  education  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.LEGGETT: 
H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  National 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  Week;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day  on  days  other  than  those 
now  fixed  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  political  contributions  In 
connection  with  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.304.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  lor 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States    to    permit   the   offering    of 
prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STEED: 
H  J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
denmlng  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  that  body 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia;  the  return  of  exiles  from  these 
nations  from  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  conduct  of  free  elections 
in  these  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational  programs;    to   the   Conunlttee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 


print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United   Nations'    peacekeeping   and    peace- 
making operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  202.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a  Joint   Committee  on  Ethics  In 
the   legislative   branch   of   Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent         resolution 
marking  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational  programs;    to    the   Committee   on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   recent   decisions   of    the   Supreme 
Court  weakening  the  attempts  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  guard  against  the  em- 
ployment of  members  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  207.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   recent   decisions  of   the   Supreme 
Court  weakening  the  attempts  of  State  and 
local  goverrmients  to  guard  against  the  em- 
ployment of  members  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent         resolution 
concerning  early  Federal-aid  payments;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Res.  246.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration.     

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  247.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
presentation  and  recognition  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  248.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investigations, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 203;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.  Res.  249.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standsu-ds  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Res.  250.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
presentation  and  recognition  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  relating  to  the  seat- 
ing of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Res.  252.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow  tele- 
vising and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  be- 


fore committees  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  253.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional intern;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  254.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow  tele- 
vising and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.  Res.  255.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  256.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  257.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  Res.  258.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

19.  By  Mr.  HARRISON:  Memorial  of  the 
39th  session  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  authorize  a  postage 
stamp  recognizing  the  Territorial  Centennial 
of  Wyoming  in  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

20.  Also,  memorial  of  the  39th  session 
of  the  State  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming memorializing  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  congressional 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  favor 
of  the  Issuance  of  a  postage  stamp,  In  1969, 
commemorating  woman  suffrage  in  Wyo- 
ming and  honoring  Esther  Hobart  Morris; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

21.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  naming  the  forebay  dam  and  reservoir  of 
the  San  Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  honor 
of  J.  E.  O'Neill;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

22.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  year- 
round  maintenance  of  certain  highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

23.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  recognizing 
the  Territorial  Centennial  of  Wyoming  in 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


PRIVATE  TtTT.m  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

HJi.  5529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loula 
Adler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  5530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kalman 
Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5531.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Violet  Tennyson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  5532.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Catllna 
Chlen  Hsla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Clyde 


Gnija 
Apos- 


By  Mr.  BELL: 

HR.  5533.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of 
Bruce  Altchlson.  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  „  ..     , 

HJl.  5534.  A   blU   for  the  reUef  of 
Apoetolovlc  and  his  Bpouse.  Desanka      ^ 
tolovlc-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5535.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Alfred  Brownrlgg;  to  the  Committee  ^n  the 
Judiciary.  .      »    „ 

H  R.  5536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o:  Mrs. 
Kornella  Parl-rokh  Afshar-DJarfarl;  ^  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5537.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mia!  Elenl 
Spanopulo;  to  the  Committee  ot  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  5538.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  ToE  y  Law. 
also  known  as  Kam  Mon  Law;  to  th^  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONYEBS: 

HS,.  5539.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Andrea 
Parras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H  R  5540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  n  as  Ve- 
netls  and  family  (wife.  Catherine  VenetU 
and  child.  Panaglotls);  to  the  Commlitee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H-R.  5541.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  i^ntonlo 
Parlsl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE:  I 

HR.  5542.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  GuisUelmo 
Pabrlzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5543.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  ]  figenla 
to    the    Committee    on    the 


Mltrokostas 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5544. 
Opielowska; 
Judiciary. 

HH.  5545.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tanlna 
to     the     Committee     on     the 

Janina 
to  the   Committee   on   tae  Ju- 


Podgorska 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  5546.  A   bill   for   the   relief   ol 


to  the   Committee   on  the 


Robert  Baudry 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO:  , 

H.R.  5547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  paJn^o 
and  Sablna  Arrlca;  to  the  Commltteej 
Judiciary.  ,,      „ 

H.R.  5548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M-s.  Vera 
Cvetkovlc;   to  the  Committee  on  ths 
dary. 

H  R.  5549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  i  arrlng- 
ton  Ferguson  and  Mildred  Evett  Pergiison;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

HR.  5550.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Galllna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclary. 

H.R.  5551.  A    bill    for    the    relief    pf    Vlto 
Olssara  and  Oaetano  Glssara;  to  ths 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I  Stephen 


Roger 


O.  K.  Chen  and  Chlng  Nun  Ho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
TambureUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. , 

H  R.  5554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ascenzlo 

TJndarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HR.  5555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduard 

Samuel   Farag;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HM.  5556.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Elda 
Martin;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  5557.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Athanasla 
Llakokos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  5558.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  5559.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  W.  J.  B. 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  5560.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Kam 
Poon,  also  known  as  Yee  Kam  Foon  and  Horn 
Ngau  Nul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5561.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Vultagglo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlamantls 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5563.  A   bni   for   the  relief   of   Kevin 
Mandel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  5564.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Poor- 
andokht  Rashtl  Broumand;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5565.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provoost;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  5566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of   the   trustee   of   the   bondholders   of  the 
Bankers  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOONEY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  5567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mario  Buraglia  and  their  chUdren,  Con- 
cetta  and  Giuseppe  Buraglia;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  5568.  A   bni   for  the  relief  of  Nasser 
ShahouUan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  5569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  York 
Wong  Chin  Shun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Caa- 
tlllo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  5571.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Romeo 
Puruganan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vloleta 
Poblaclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5573.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Raja- 
ram  Krishna  Prabhudesal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  5574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  del 
Castillo  Sanchez-Canete;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJt.  5575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls 
BasU  Paulus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HJR.  5576.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  widow 
of  Joseph  H.  Belcher;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5577.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Roberto  Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  5578.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kathryn 

Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5579.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Bruna 

Venturi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

30.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Douglas 
Mattern,  Palto  Alto,  Calif.,  and  others,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  napalm  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

31.  By  Mr.  COHELAN:  Petition  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Berkeley  Fellowship 
of  Unitarians,  Berkeley,  CaUf.,  pertaining  to 
moral  Issues  of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  House- 
hold goods  Forwarders  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  re- 
view of  charges  for  the  diversion  of  overseas 
household  goods  shipments  at  points  In  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribate  to  the  American  Sokol  Mc  rement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^ 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1^7 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Sokol  movement  has  Recently 
observed  a  101st  anniversary.  Ita  found- 
ers came  mainly  from  Bohemia,  ftn  area 
now  familiar  to  us  as  a  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  durable  organization 
which  they  began  has  always  had  as  its 
purpo6es  the  physical,  mental,  ajnd  cul- 
tural training  of  its  members. 

Those  members  now  number  o^er  250,- 
000  Americans.   Their  splendid  ojganlza- 


tion  Is  entirely  self-supporting.  With  the 
dues  it  collects  and  the  donations  It  re- 
ceives it  builds  and  staffs  gymnasia,  for- 
eign language  schools,  libraries,  simuner 
camps,  and  many  other  physical  and  ciil- 
tural  programs  and  activities. 

It  has  a  magnificent  motto:  "For  nei- 
ther profit  nor  glory."  That  motto  con- 
veys the  stress  laid  on  independence,  ini- 
tiative, and  self -discipline  by  the  Sokol 
movement. 

Some  of  its  members  are  as  young  as 
6,  some  are  over  60,  but  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  all  share  in  the  benefits 
of  an  athletic  and  recreational  program 
that  is  second  to  none  In  this  coimtry. 
Think  of  the  value  to  children  and  teen- 
agers of  an  organized  program  like 
Sokol's.  The  approach  taken  by  Sokol 
Is  the  one  that  avoids  juvenile  idleness 
and   juvenile   delinquency,   that   builds 


health  through  physical  fitness,  that  In- 
culcates a  democratic  spirit  by  team 
play,  and  that  makes  tomorrow's  leaders 
of  today's  children. 


Federal  Juries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1967 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  at  least  one  very  important  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967. 
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That  portion  of  the  act  which  deals 
with  the  selection  of  jurors  in  Federal 
courts.  This  statute  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  each  Federal  jury  will  be  prop- 
erly representative  of  the  community. 
To  this  end,  the  bill  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  jury  selection  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status. 

Other  provisions  specify  the  proce- 
dures which  are  to  be  used  to  select 
Jurors  for  Federal  district  courts.  The 
names  of  potential  jurors  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  random  selection  from  voter- 
registration  lists.  If  voter  rolls  are  not 
suflBciently  representative  in  a  particu- 
lar area,  the  judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit is  to  designate  supplementary 
sources. 

With  respect  to  qualifications  for  jury 
service,  only  objective  criteria  such  as 
age,  citizenship,  and  literacy  are  to  be 
used.  This  will  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  abuse  which  is  present  when  subjec- 
tive standards  such  as  "character"  and 
"intelligence"  are  applied,  a  practice 
currently  followed  in  some  districts  and 
which  usually  leads  to  underrepresenta- 
tion  of  members  of  minority  groups  and 
persons  of  low  income.  The  evidence 
shows  that  members  of  all  racial  and 
economic  groups  are  equally  capable  of 
performing  jury  service. 

The  basic  features  of  the  proposed 
statute — use  of  voter  registration  lists, 
random  selection,  and  objective  qualifi- 
cations—will lead  to  juries  which  repre- 
sent a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
community.  I  support  this  and  each  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967. 


The  Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  sorrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  11.- 
000  miles  away  from  their  native  home- 
land, over  400,000  Americans  are  involved 
in  protecting  the  lives  of  approximately 
15  million  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
Asians  threatened  with  subjugation  or 
death  by  communism  from  outside  their 
own  country.  These  valiant  American 
soldiers  are  defending  freedom,  not  just 
for  those  Asians,  but  for  all  free  peo- 
ples. 

Several  hundred  thousand  other  Amer- 
icans have  already  fought  the  "good 
fight"  In  the  cause  of  freedom  on  that 
foreign  soil. 

These  Americans — the  essence  of  the 
finest  of  American  youth — are  fighting 
the  continuing  battle  for  freedom  over 
65,000  square  miles.  For.  within  every 
rice  paddy,  within  every  delta,  the  specter 
of  the  subversive  Vietcong  lurks. 

Aided  by  the  communistic  regime  of 
North  Vietnam,  these  Vietcong  torture, 
pillage,  destroy,  and  murder  the  popu- 
lace. Their  intimidation  knows  no 
bounds  because  of  the  designation  "civil- 


ian." Their  ruthless  attempt  to  conquer 
these  free  peoples  has  been  answered 
v?ith  the  might  of  this  Nation.  Our  young 
men  have  taken  up  the  fight,  and  their 
sacrifices  compare  with  those  of  men 
from  our  past  wars. 

Our  fighting  men  do  not  know  the 
term  "retreat."  Here  in  America  these 
men  deserve  our  every  consideration. 
We  must  not  retreat,  either,  and  must  act 
In  their  behalf.  We  must  provide  for 
these  men  when  they  have  fought  the 
fight  and  return  home  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  a  grateful  Nation,  just  as  all 
of  our  other  veterans. 

The  call  to  duty — the  same  call  that 
has  gone  out  to  millions  before  them — 
was  answered  by  these  young  men.  To- 
day, they  bear  arms  in  the  name  of  this 
Nation. 

On  January  31  the  President  sent  us 
a  message  dealing  with  veterans  bene- 
fits for  these  brave  young  men.  He 
called  the  proposed  legislation  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  behind  any  ac- 
tions this  body  may  take  to  rectify  the 
inequities  which  now  exist  for  our  serv- 
icemen who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 


Baker  University  Celebrates  Its  109th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  15,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  past 
Sunday,  February  12,  1967,  Baker  Uni- 
versity of  Baldwin,  Kans.,  celebrated  the 
109th  anniversary  of  its  foimding. 
Baker,  the  oldest  college  in  Kansas,  is 
controlled  and  maintained  by  the  Kan- 
sas Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  conference  found- 
er, Bishop  Osmon  C.  Baker. 

The  school  received  its  charter  on 
February  12,  1858,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  first  president,  the  Reverend 
Werter  R.  Davis,  began  its  work  of  In- 
struction on  November  22,  1858,  only 
4V2  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Kan- 
sas Territory  to  white  settlers.  Prom 
that  date  to  the  present  the  college's 
record  of  service  has  been  unbroken. 

In  just  the  past  year,  Baker  University 
has  shown  astounding  growth.  Seven- 
teen new  professors  and  part-time  in- 
structors have  joined  the  staff  of  the 
school.  The  most  recent  is  Dr.  Arthur 
W.  Davidson,  former  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  author  of  two  college 
chemistry  textbooks.  He  comes  as 
Baker's  first  visiting  distinguished  pro- 
fessor. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  programs 
which  Baker  is  undertaking  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  sister  college  in  the  country  of 
Botswana  in  Africa.  This  summer  12 
Baker  professors  and  18  students  will  go 


to  Botswana  to  work  in  that  country  for 
4  weeks  and  assist  it  in  building  the  col- 
lege. In  addition.  Bishop  Ralph  Dodge 
of  Rhodesia  will  join  the  Baker  faculty 
in  1968  to  head  the  new  African  studies 
program. 

With  the  advent  of  these  new  and  ex- 
citing programs  Baker  University  can 
look  to  the  future  with  the  same  confi- 
dence which  allows  it  to  buUd  on  the 
solid  foundations  of  its  past. 


Fine  Introduces  Second  Bill  To  Reflate 
Foreign  Banking  Operations  on  Basis  of 
Reciprocity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  15,  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  and  Bank  Holding  Company  Acts 
so  as  to  require  that  mergers  and  holding 
company  acquisitions  involving  foreign- 
controlled  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies shall  be  judged — by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agencies  under  the  sev- 
eral acts — by  an  additional  standard  in 
addition  to  the  competitive  criteria  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  new  criteria 
by  which  such  transactions  are  to  be 
measured  is  simply  reciprocity :  whether 
or  not  the  home  nation  of  the  foreign- 
controlled  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany allows  U.S. -controlled  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  to  undertake 
similar  transactions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
companion  to  my  bill,  H.R.  570,  which  is 
identical  to  the  Javits  bill  introduced 
last  August.  H.R.  570,  designed  to  cen- 
tralize power  over  foreign  bank  branches, 
agencies,  and  subsidiaries  within  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  does  not  affect 
merger  or  holding  company  transactions. 

Under  H.R.  570,  a  foreign  banking  cor- 
poration desirous  of  establishing  a 
branch,  agency,  or  subsidiary  within  the 
United  States — except  a  state  prohibit- 
ing foreign  banking  operations — would 
apply  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Existing  branches,  agencies,  and 
subsidiaries  would  apply  within  1  year. 
The  Comptroller  would  assess  applica- 
tions by  taking  a  number  of  factors  into 
consideration;  among  other  things,  he 
would  consult  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Under  H.R.  570,  the  Comptroller 
would  have  the  power  to  deny  applica- 
tions of  foreign  banking  corporations 
where  the  homeland  of  those  corpora- 
tions does  not  grant  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  U.S.  banks. 

I  believe  that  reciprocity  must  he  an 
essential  part  of  any  Federal  foreign  bank 
regulatory  bill.  I  say  this  because  any 
Federal  regulatory  system  would  super- 
sede State  regulation,  and  the  leading 
foreign  banking  State,  New  York,  already 
has  a  reciprocity  requirement  blocking 
branches  of  banks  of  nations — that  Is, 
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Canada — which  do  not  allow  U.S.  l^ank 
branches.  Certainly  we  do  not  i^ant 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  knoclt  out 
the  New  York  State  reciprocity  reqjlre- 
ment  without  setting  up  another.  That 
would  reward  Canada  for  financial  chau- 
vinism. Clearly,  reciprocity  is  essential. 
Because  H.R.  570  does  not  exteild  to 
merger  and  holding  company  transac- 
tions— or  to  stock  acquisitions  by  foreign 
nonbanking  corporations — I  am  tbday 
moviiig  to  fill  that  gap.  I  believe  thit  we 
ought  to  set  up  new  reciprocity  standards 
for  regulated  merger  and  bank  holding 
company  transactions  where  foreign  en- 
terprise is  on  the  move  to  take  over]  U.S. 
banks. 

Last  year,  the  Califomia-Cansidian 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  merged  with — 
acquired — the  Northern  California  fiank 
of  San  Mateo.  The  first — acquirtig— 
bank  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  Canadian  bank. 
At  the  time  the  California-Canadian 
Bank  applied  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  merger  approv- 
al, Canada  was  considering  legislation  to 
further  restrict  American  bankirk  in 
Canada.  Yet  for  want  of  authority  to 
judge  the  proposed  merger  by  standards 
of  reciprocity,  Chairman  Randall  off  the 
FDIC  was  not  authorized  to  dens  the 
proposed  merger.  He  reluctantly!  ap- 
proved it,  although  noting  both  th*  un- 
friendly attitude  of  Canada  and  tha^fact 
that  the  proposed  merger  would  ejqpand 
Canadian  banking  activities  in|  the 
United  States.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada  has  bigger  bank- 
ing interests  in  the  United  Statesjthan 
any  other  foreign  nation.  Canadi  has 
bank  agencies  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, subsidiaries  in  both  Statesl  and 
considerable  operations  In  Oifegon, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  operations  have  assets,  I  bqlieve, 
of  about  $5  billion.  Five  billion  dc^Uars, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  Canada  expects  lus  to 
take  things  lying  down  when  I  U.S. 
banks,  which  are  already  denied  agency 
and  branching  privileges  in  Canad^,  are 
to  be  kept  from  owning  more  than  a 
certain  percentage  of  Canadian  baiiks. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  ml  for- 
eign bank  regulatory  legislation  full  con- 
sideration. I  particularly  urge  Coi^gress 
to  insist  that  any  such  legislation!  con- 
tain reciprocity  provisions. 


farmers    from   belonging    to    such   or- 
ganizations. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  important — 
probably  more  important  today  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  desire  of  aU  of  us 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  less  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  marketing  and 
price  mechanism  of  agriculture.  But  I 
strongly  feel  that  if  we  are  to  realize  this 
goal  for  farmers,  new  institutions,  owned, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  farmers, 
must  move  into  the  picture  to  take  over 
a  portion  of  the  role  which  government 
has  played  in  recent  years. 

Farmers  must  band  together  In  asso- 
ciations which  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  buyers,  packers,  and  processors  to 
negotiate  price  structures,  contract  con- 
ditions, and  other  factors  necessary  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for 
consumers  at  a  fair  price  to  farmers. 

To  be  sure  this  can  be  accomplished, 
this  type  of  legislation  needs  to  be  pro- 
vided. We  are  not  suggesting  that  there 
have  been  great  abuses  of  marketing 
rights  in  the  past.  We  are  suggesting 
that  there  could  be  in  the  future  as 
farmers  move  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion in  our  private  competitive  system. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing the  rules  which  guide  our  sys- 
tem of  self-government.  H.R.  5275 
merely  adds  another  rvde  which  guar- 
antees our  farmers  a  "fair  shake"  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  on  their  role  in  our 
society.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have 
also  introduced  this  legislation.  I  hope 
more  wUl  do  so  soon.  I  commend  you 
all  to  study  this  legislation  and  lend  your 
support  to  it. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1|967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MZmtESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATJlVES 

Wednesday.  February  15,  196',' 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lasti  week 
I  Introduced  a  bill  which  will  guawntee 
farmers  certain  rights  In  marketing  their 
products.  The  bill.  H.R.  5275.  woidd  as- 
sure farmers  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
marketing  or  bargaining  association,  or 
any  other  organization,  without  fear  of 
discrimination  by  processors,  l^uying 
agents,  and  hsmdlers.  It  would,  likewise, 
prohibit  these  groups  from  intimKlating 


Cross,  vice  president  and  group  executive 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Nearly  200  persons  from  the  educa- 
tional, scientific,  business,  and  publishing 
worlds  attended  the  2-day  conference. 
In  his  remarks  on  "The  Future  Impact 
of  Computers,"  Mr.  Kiewit  observed  that 
"during  the  last  half  century  we  have 
experienced  probably  the  greatest  scien- 
tific advance  that  will  ever  happen  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  this  computer 
center  that  we  are  dedicating  here  today 
is  symbolic  of  this  great  progress.  The 
computers  now  installed,  and  the  vastly 
improved  models  that  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, will  have  capabilities  far  beyond  the 
most  optimistic  dreams  of  anyone  who 
was  in  college  when  I  was." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  values  of  automatic 
data  processing  to  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, to  our  modem  industrial  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  our  governmental 
fimctions.  are  becoming  more  apparent 
daily.  It  is  certainly  timely  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
establishment  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  an  automatic  data  processing  facility 
that  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  as  well  as  of  the  other  body. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  legislation  which  will  provide 
this  authority.  I  am  hopeful  that  just  as 
the  Kiewit  Computer  Center  has  become 
a  reaUty  on  the  Dartmouth  College  cam- 
pus, so  a  computer  center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  can  become  a  reality  to  bene- 
fit directly  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  and  thereby  benefit  indirectly 
the  Nation  itself. 


Kiewit  Compoter  Center  Dedicated  on 
Dartmoath  Campus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15.  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
utility  of  automatic  data  processing  is 
gaining  greater  recognition  every  day. 
Recently  on  the  campus  of  my  alma 
mater,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.H..  a  new  computer  center  was  dedi- 
cated. This  facility  established  at  a  cost 
of  seversd  million  dollars  was  made  pos- 
sible, in  large  part,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  fellow  alumnus,  Peter  D.  Kie- 
wit. Mr.  Kiewit  is  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1922  and  a  successful  businessman  in 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Kiewit  Computer  Center  will  house 
a  new  $2 '72  million  General  Electric  265 
computer.  The  Impact  of  computers  on 
knowledge,  education,  the  university,  and 
society  were  highlighted  in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion presented  by  an  Impressive  group 
of  educators  and  automatic  data  process- 
ing specialists.  The  panel  dlscxission  fol- 
lowed addresses  by  Frances  Keppel, 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Learning  Corp.,  and  Hershner 


The  Kee  Report:  Budget  Cutting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WEST   VTBCrNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  this  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  "Budget 
Cutting." 

The  report  follows: 
The  Kee  Report:   BuDOrr  Currmo 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Each  year,  shortly  after  Congress  assem- 
bles, a  lively  discussion  breaks  out  about 
the  greatest  fiscal  operation  on  Earth. 
This  operation  is  better  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Budget,  meaning  the  Prealdenfs  esti- 
mate of  how  much  money  the  Government 
wU:  take  in  during  the  year  ahead  and  how 
much  It  will  cost  to  run  the  Government 
during  the  same  period. 

Budget  talk  Is  rather  complicated  even  for 
advanced  students  of  economics.  The  diffi- 
culty Is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  year  begins  on  July  1.  and 
ends  12  months  later.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress Is  now  considering  the  estimates  for  the 
year  1968. 

There  Is  no  disagreement,  however,  about 
calling  this  the  world's  largest  fiscal  opera- 
tion. The  budget  In  no  other  country  equals 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  money  spent 
by  Uncle  Sam  supports  a  host  of  activities 
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that  are  essential  to  you,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  another  very  Important 
aspect  to  this  operation.  The  money  spent 
by  Oncle  Sam  provides  a  strong  underpin- 
ning for  the  national  economy,  which  Is  now 
at  a  record  level.  Financial  experts  agree 
that  too  deep  a  slash  In  Federal  spending 
could  bring  on  a  serious  business  recession. 
The  budget  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  calls  for  record  ex- 
penditures and  strong  demands  have  been 
made  that  the  Congress  should  economize. 
The  public  has  a  right,  a  duty,  to  demand 
the  prudent  use  of  Its  tax  money  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  In  Federal  spending. 

Until  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
completes  Its  study  of  budget  estimates,  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  say  what  spending  can 
be  cut  without  endangering  national  Inter- 
ests. However,  a  few  essential  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind  In  considering  the  Fed- 
eral Budget. 

In  some  of  the  main  areas  of  spending.  It 
Is  impossible  to  reduce  expenditures  with- 
out endangering  national  security,  or  violat- 
ing the  sacred  pledge  of  our  Government  to 
Its  citizens. 

The  first  area  of  spending  Is  national  de- 
fense. Direct  military  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  exceed  74  billion 
dollars.  Indirect  defense  spending  for  the 
atomic  program  and  the  space  program  will 
add  millions  more.  During  our  lifetime, 
more  than  20  nations  have  lost  their  liberty, 
because  they  lacked  the  military  capacity  to 
defend  themselves.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  to  our  nation. 

Interest  on  the  National  Debt  will  reach 
about  14  billion  dollars.  There  Is  no  way 
to  escape  this  obligation.  The  budget  esti- 
mates call  for  $6  billion  to  operate  the 
Veterans  Administration.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  escape  the  debt  we  owe  our  ex- 
servicemen  and  women  and  their  dependents. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  huge  sums  to  abate  the 
dangers  of  air  pollution  and  water  pollution. 
This  Is  a  new  area  of  Federal  spending. 
However,  it  could  be  avoided  only  at  extreme 
peril  to  public  health. 

I  believe  Congress  can  and  will  cut  spend- 
ing in  non-vital  areas.  But  care  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  harm  to  the  national  well- 
being. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Help  for  Our  Gold  Mining  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15.  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  remarks  made  by  Con- 
gressman Arnold  Olsen  of  Montana  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  Mining  Conference 
and  Exhibition  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

I  share  Congressman  Olsen's  concern 
for  the  state  of  our  disappearing  gold- 
mining  industry.  Yesterday  he  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  calling  for 
assistance  to  encourage  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold,  and  I  request  that  his 
remarks  in  Denver  be  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time: 


Gold  Subsidy  Bill 
I  was   eager   to  accept   the   invitation   to 
come   to   Denver   today   to    visit   with   you 
briefly   about  the  dwindling  production  of 


gold;  a  problem  which,  unless  solved,  could 
very  soon  seriously  threaten  our  already 
weakened  gold  reserve. 

All  of  us  who  lived  through  the  difficult 
years  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
when  our  Nation  was  afBlcted  by  the  great- 
est depression  the  World  has  ever  known, 
know  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask  any  citizen 
to  exist  now  on  what  it  cost  him  to  live 
then.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  ask  the  gold 
mining  industry  to  attempt  to  survive  with 
the  same  income  it  received  35  years  ago. 

Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  the  current  Gov- 
ernment policy  relating  to  gold  producers 
demands.  Over  the  years  our  Government 
has  asked  the  domestic  gold-mining  Indus- 
try to  attempt  to  survive  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing costs  and  regulations  fixing  the  price  of 
Its  product. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  production 
costs  In  every  industry  have  increased  over 
the  years  and,  as  you  all  know,  the  gold  in- 
dustry is  no  exception.  And  the  absurdity 
of  existing  regulations  are  supported  by  the 
fact  that,  while  there  Is  plenty  of  gold  In  our 
hills,  the  production  of  gold  has  become 
more  and  more  a  "by-product  enterprise." 
Unfortunately,  our  Government  sometimes 
doesn't  patch  the  hole  in  the  henhouse  door 
untU  all  the  hens  have  gotten  away.  Action 
should  have  been  taken  sooner,  and  much  of 
the  damage  is  already  done,  but  I  think  it 
is  time  to  patch  the  hole  in  the  door  while 
we  still  have  a  hen  or  two  left. 

Right  now  we  have  only  one  major  pro- 
ducer of  gold  in  this  country,  the  Carlln 
Gold  Mining  Company  of  Elko,  Nevada. 
Only  twenty-five  producers  supply  94  per- 
cent of  all  our  domestic  production  of  gold. 
Actually  three  firms  represent  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  national  production  and 
much  of  the  gold  mined  in  this  nation  Is 
a  by-product  of  a  base-metal  mining  opera- 
tion. 

Many  mines  have  closed  down  and  their 
works  are  in  varying  degrees  of  decay.  Ex- 
perts predict  that  tmless  something  is  done 
immediately  gold  mining  will  disappear  as 
an  Industry  by  1970. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  Is  ac- 
centuated by  other  considerations.  First, 
our  gold  reserve  has  been  gradually  reduced 
over  the  last  several  years,  and,  second, 
there  has  been  a  spectacular  Increase  In  the 
consumption  of  gold  In  the  arts  and  indus- 
try. The  use  of  gold  by  the  arts  and  In- 
dustry has  exceeded  our  domestic  production 
of  gold  every  year  since  1957,  and  In  the 
last  four  years  it  has  doubled.  For  the  first 
time  in  modem  monetary  history,  all  newly 
mined  gold  Is  going  into  private  hands. 

Our  gold  production  continues  to  de- 
crease at  a  startling  rate  and  the  call  for 
gold  for  commercial  purposes  Is  skyrocketing 
at  even  a  greater  rate  with  growing  demands 
in  such  areas  as  our  space  and  defense  needs. 
We  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  import  of  gold  and  the  major  gold 
reserves  outside  the  United  States  are  found 
In  the  troubled  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
In  Communist  bloc  nations. 

We  have  ore  reserves  within  our  bounda- 
ries. It  is  imperative  that  we  take  advantage 
of  them. 

These  two  factors — dwindling  production 
and  Increased  demand — work  together. 
They  could  spell  disaster.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1966  the  Treasury  released 
$105  million  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
In  1965  It  released  $118  million. 

And  we  have  the  added  consideration  that 
some  of  our  friends  in  the  world  family  of 
nations  are  converting  large  dollar  holdings 
Into  gold.  France,  alone,  has  converted  $2.9 
billion  to  gold  since  1962.  This  is  another 
aspect  to  the  problem  which  demands  Its 
own  solution.  I  think  action  should  be 
taken  to  discourage  this  outflow  of  gold,  but 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  dwell  on 
that  here. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  revive  this  Nation  as 
a  major  producer  of  gold.    It  is  always  more 


difficult  to  recover  If  a  situation  Is  allowed 
to  deteriorate  too  far  and  the  empty,  rotting 
gold  mines  scattered  throughout  our  western 
states  testify  to  the  fact  that  such  deteriora- 
tion has  taken  place. 

Monday  I  will  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  subsidy 
payments  by  the  Gold  Mines  Assistance 
Commission  to  miners  of  gold  to  maintain 
the  rate  of  gold  production  from  operating 
mines  and  to  stimulate  Increased  production 
through  the  reopening  of  mines  which  have 
been  forced  to  close. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  expressed 
Its  fear  that  the  world  might  view  such  leg- 
islation with  uncertainty.  The  Department 
thinks  such  action  could  be  considered  a 
first  step  toward  Increasing  the  price  of  gold 
and  payments  which  recognize  the  increased 
costs  of  producing  gold  since  the  1930's  could 
be  interpreted  to  imply  the  acceptance  by 
the  United  States  of  prices  for  gold  which 
are  higher  than  the  official  rate  of  $35  per 
ounce. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  legislation  I  will 
Introduce  Includes  a  clause  stating  fiatly 
"that  financial  assistance  payments  to  domes- 
tic gold  producers  hereunder  shall  have  no 
effect  upon  the  monetary  price  of  gold  paid 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 

Secondly,  when  the  gold  coverage  of  de- 
posits of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was  re- 
moved in  1964  there  was  no  rush  to  convert 
dollars  to  gold  In  the  Central  Banks  of 
Europe.  Surely  this  step  taken  by  the 
Treasury  could  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
move  m  the  direction  of  demonetizing  gold — 
a  move  toward  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
European  banking  officials  are  not  stupid; 
they  understood  the  logical  reasoning  be- 
hind the  Treasury's  decision  in  1964  and  I 
know  they  would  see  the  logic  in  establish- 
ing a  subsidy  intended  to  revitalize  the  gold 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States.  Our 
intention  is  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken  the 
dollar. 

Last  year  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  introduced.  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  Im- 
portant Committee  to  attack  this  problem 
with  renewed  vigor  In  the  90th  Congress.  If 
we  all  work  together,  I  am  optimistic  that  we 
can  achieve  the  goal  for  which  we  have  been 
working  over  the  years. 


Arab  Refugees  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15,  1967 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  statement  by  me  at 
the  armual  B'nai  Zion  Order  Day  Dinner 
in  New  York  this  past  Sunday: 

It  often  seems  to  me  that  many  In  the 
position  of  leadership  and  tnist  are  like 
children  playing  with  matches.  We  gaze 
with  amazement  as  some  men,  presumably 
adults,  use  a  topsy-turvy  logic.  If  such  It  can 
be  called,  that  would  lead  any  reputable 
psychiatrist  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
behavior  of  the  emotionally  unstable.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  Arab  refu- 
gee problem  from  whence  has  sprung  that 
particularly  noxious  band  of  men  called  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  beaded  by 
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Ahmed   Shukalrl.    It8    self-styled    leader    or 
lulmlnator,  U  you  please. 

Seventeen   years   ago   the  United  Na  ;lon« 
formed  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  V,  oris 
Administration.    Its  mandate:  to  term^ate 
not    later   than   December   31,    1950,   u  iless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Assembly  and  to 
take  "constructive  measures  ...  at  an  feariy 
date  with  a  view  to  termination  of  inter- 
national systems  for  relief.    Seventeen  rears 
later  the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight.    Who  are 
these  refugees  today?    How  many  are  there? 
Who    were    these    refugees    seventeen    rears 
ago?    And  how  many  were  they?    Howiaany 
have   been   rehabilitated?     How   many    ab- 
sorbed?    A  few  figiu'es  are  in  order  at  this 
point      An  early  report  for  the  period  July 
1    1963  to  June  30.  1964.  and  by  this  I  mean 
the  report  of  UNRWA  Itself,  showed  1.28  0.00O 
Arab    refugees    were    being    malntalnel    by 
UNRWA  256,000  were  already  self -suppc  rtlng 
and  no  longer  needed  UNRWA 's  help.    1 1  the 
196&-66  report  of  XJNRWA  we  read  that  of 
the  1317  749  refugees  \inder  United  Nations 
care  only  861,122  were  registered  for  ra  Ions. 
Of  the  remaining  456.627,  apparently  dli  not 
need  them.    Yet  of  this  number  at  least  150,- 
000  are  admittedly  dead,  absent,  or  lneU?lble. 
Thus  more  than  half  a  million  amon  5  the 
1317  949  who  are  taken  care  of  by  U>RWA 
are  no  longer  refugees  as  we  understanl  the 
term   but  whom  UNRWA  still  calls  "th  s  up- 
rooted  Arab   refugee".     Senators   Gore    and 
McGee,  In  making  a  tour  of  the  MlddU  East 
reported  to  the  State  Department  that  the 
ration  cards  "had  become  chattel  for  sale, 
for   rent   or   bargaining   by   any   Jordinlan. 
whether  refugees  or  not.  needy  or  weilthy. 
These  cards  are  used   as  security  for  loans 
from   many   lenders,    for   credit   from   mer- 
chants, almost  as  negotiable  Instrum  jnts". 
Further,  the  figures  show,  and  this  Is  Qot  a 
quote  from  the  Senators,  that  between  July. 
1950    and    June.    1966.    the    UNRWA    rolls 
showed  a  total  of  570.785  births,  anc<  only 
112  275  deaths,  a  most  Incredible  figTjre  as 
any  health   statistician   can   tell  you.     The 
pretense  of  rehabUltatlng  the  Arab  r(  f ugee 
has  been  dropped.     Now  he   Is  merely  fed 
with  a  ration  card,  a  commodity  of    )arter 
or  bribe.    It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Arab 
Governments   are   exploiting   the   pUgat   of 
refugees  (I  am  talking  of  those  who  ard  gen- 
uinely in  need)  for  their  anti-Israel  crusade. 
The  UAR,  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebano*.  the 
host  governments  of  the  refugees  have  frus- 
trated every  effort  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

At  this  point  nobody  seems  to  make  an 
effort  to  remember  that  the  refugee  pioblem 
was  brought  on  by  the  Arab  war  afealnst 
Israel  In  1948.  At  that  time  the  Brltl^  sur- 
vey of  Palestine  established  that  on  D  ecem- 
ber  31,  1944,  a  total  of  640.000  Arabii  were 
living  in  the  present  area  of  Israel;  the  natu- 
ral increase  during  the  following  forty 
months,  that  Is  until  May  1948.  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Independence  of  the  Stite  of 
Israel  and  the  month  of  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel,  would  amount  to  about  56,000,  making 
a  total  of  696.000.  Of  these,  about  142,000 
remained;  35,000  were  subsequently  pjermit- 
ted  to  return  to  Israel  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families.  This  makea  519,000  r«fugees 
who  could  have  gone  into  "exile".  M^  how 
they  have  grown.  Now.  as  I  have  said  before. 
1.317.749  as  of  June  30.  1966.  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  those  h^ds  of 
government,  and  I  mean  particularly  the 
h06t  governments,  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  have  plated  an 
Indefensible  game  using  human  bel  igs  as 
political  pawns.  I  state  flatly  that  UlNRWA 
Is  a  failure,  that  the  reason  for  Its  existence 
has  been  perverted,  and  the  United  llatlons 
has  acted  less  than  honorably  In  not  order- 
ing a  thorough  and  objective  Invest  gallon 
of  this  situation  to  determine  the  trvtle  facts 
and  to  determine  the  composition  6f  UN- 
RWA. Its  employees.  Its  salaries,  so  (that  a 
conclvislon  may  be  reached  why  UNR^  ?A  has 
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failed.  Beyond  that,  the  United  Nations  owes 
a  duty  not  only  to  clean  house  within  UN- 
RWA but  to  stop  forthwith  the  fulmlnatlon 
of  such  agitators  as  Ahmed  Shukalrl.  The 
refugees  themselves  have  been  cruelly  de- 
ceived and  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
stymied. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Mlchelmore,  In  a  report  to  the 
United  Nations,  stated: 

"According  to  a  declaration  of  September 
1964  by  the  Council  of  Kings  and  Heads  of 
State  of  the  League  of  Arab  States,  the  [Pal- 
estine Liberation)  organization  was  estab- 
lished "to  consolidate  the  Palestine  entity. 
and  as  a  vanguard  for  the  collective  Arab 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine."  " 

We  all  know  that  the  military  arm  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Is  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army.    It  has  a  budget  which  has  sup- 
ported recruiting  and  training  facilities  and 
the  training  itself  Is  carried  out  In  the  Gaza 
Strip  under  the  Egyptian  Army  as  well  as  in 
the  Sinai  Desert,  and  in  Syria  and  Iraq.    The 
New  York  Times  reports  that  there  are  some 
6,000  Palestine  Army  recruits  in  the  area  and 
that  armed  penetration  into  Israel  has  al- 
ready commenced.     This  recruiting  is  done, 
mark  this,  from  the  ranks  of  the  Arab  refu- 
gees for  which  refugees  the  United  Nations 
has    already    spent    $535,397,505,    and    the 
United  States  pays  70%  of  that  fund.    Is  It 
any  wonder  then  that  strenuous  objection 
has    been   raised   to   permitting    authorized 
funds  to  be  spent  for  Arab  refugees  who  are 
members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army? 
The  excuse  was  offered  that  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  could  not  be  iden- 
tified.   This  is  utterly  absurd.    The  conscrip- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  applies 
to  the  age  group  between  1937-1944  and  the 
duration  of  the  military  service  is  now  two 
years.    It  is  easy  enough  to  withhold  ration 
cards   from   this   age    group   and   place   the 
burden  upon  persons  of  that  age  group  to 
establish  that  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Palestine  Uberatlon  Army.    It  would  appear 
that  this  Is  a  clear-cut  case.     Why  should 
the  United  Nations  appropriate  money  to  an 
organized  group  with  assistance  from  gov- 
ernments in  direct  violation  of  a  non-inter- 
vention UJ*.  resolution  which  reads: 

".  .  .  no  State  shall  organize,  assist,  fo- 
ment, finance,  incite  or  tolerate  subversive, 
terrorist  or  armed  activities  directed  towards 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime  of 
another  State". 

To  consider  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to 
this  story  reminds  me  of  the  time  a  writer 
complained  to  a  magazine,  which  shall  re- 
main nameless,  that  it  was  publishing  a 
number  of  anti-Semitic  stories.  The  maga- 
zine replied  by  stating  that  it  attempted  to 
pubUsh  both  sides  of  any  story,  as  If  there 
could  be  two  sides  to  anti-Semitism.  It  is 
time  to  explode  the  Shibboleth  that  every 
story  has  two  sides. 

Sadly  enough,  though  the  United  States 
objected  to  contributions  made  to  members 
of  the  Liberation  Party,  it  acceded  to  what  Is 
to  my  mind,  a  shabby  compromise.  The 
Commissioner  General  reported  that,  since 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  con- 
tributing countries  and  hoet  countries  about 
the  agencies  Issuing  rations  to  young  men  In 
mlllUry  training  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  it  has  added  a  special  donation 
to  the  amount  of  $150,000  which  would  be 
used  as  rations  for  young  men  in  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army.  Well,  if  you  can  iden- 
tify those  who  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  "donated"  $150,000,  certainly  you  can 
identify  them  for  the  portions  of  any  con- 
tributions made  by  the  UN  Itself.  The  dona- 
tions oome  from,  not  presumably  but  defi- 
nitely, the  Arab  States.  Yet  this  "donation" 
will  be  administered  by  UNRWA.  a  United 
Nations  child,  the  compromise  agreed  to  by 
the  UN,  and  as  a  result  you  find  by  a  very 
simple  equation  that  In  so  doing  the  UN  by 
Indirection  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army. 


I  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  matter  rest. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready shown  Its  dismay  and  has  made  cuts 
In  the  United  States  contributions,  but  the 
matter  should  not  be  laid  aside.  You  may 
well  believe  me  that  it  will  not. 


The  Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
U.S.  commissioner  system  and  establish 
in  its  place  a  system  of  U.S.  magistrates. 
This  legislation  v?as  originally  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph Tydincs,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvement  in  Judicial 
Machinery. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  field 
has  been  recognized  by  leading  jurists 
and  the  bill  introduced  today  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  present  system  of  U.S.  commis- 
sioners has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
criticism,  because  while  their  services  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  law,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  present  700  commissioners 
are  not  members  of  the  bar.    Commis- 
sioners are  paid  on  a  fee  basis  raising 
serious  constitutional  questions  because 
of  the  possibility  that  a  commissioner 
may  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  cases 
brought  before  him.    The  responsibili- 
ties and  functions  of  a  commissioner  are 
not  clearly  spelled  out.    There  is  dis- 
agreement on  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
prehminary  hearings  in  our  Federal  ju- 
dicial   system.    Finally     it    has    been 
charged  that  many  cases  are  sent  to 
commissioners  for  trial  as  petty  offenses 
when  in  fact  they  should  be  tried  by  Fed- 
eral judges  as  misdemeanors  or  felonies. 
In  place  of  the  present  system,  the 
legislation  introduced  today  upgrades  the 
commissioner  and  creates  a  magistrate 
system.    The  basic  features  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows : 

The  fee  system  is  replaced  by  a  sliding 
scale  salary  system.  The  highest  paid 
full-time  U.S.  magistrates  would  receive 
$22,500  per  year,  and  part-time  magis- 
trates would  receive  from  $100  to  $11,000 
per  year. 

All  magistrates  must  be  lawyers  except 
in  the  case  of  part-time  magistrates 
where  the  appointing  court  and  the  ju- 
dicial conference  determine  that  no 
qualified  attorney  is  available  to  serve  at 
a  specific  location. 

The  term  of  the  full-time  magistrate  is 
8  years.    The  term  of  the  present  com- 
missioners is  4  years. 
Magistrates  can  be  removed  only  for 

CELUS6 

The  name  has  been  changed  from 
commissioner  to  magistrate  to  em- 
phasize the  Judicial  nature  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  magistrate. 
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Preliminary  hearings  or  grand  jury 
proceedings  must  be  held  within  10  days 
after  presentment,  or  20  days  after  pre- 
sentment for  those  released  under  bail  or 
other  conditions.  These  are  only  outer 
limits,  since  earlier  disposition  may  be 
possible,  extensions  may  be  granted  only 
with  defendant's  consent  except  where  a 
U  S.  judge  finds  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  and  that  a  continuance 
is  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice. .  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  strengthen  our  judicial  system  and 
help  relieve  Federal  court  congestion  by 
upgrading  the  present  commissioners  and 
expanding  their  responsibilities.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Tydings  for  his  work  in 
this  important  area  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  when 
it  comes  before  the  House. 


Commemoratiiig  Lithuania's  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  It  is  very  fit- 
ting that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  devote  time  to  commend  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  to  remind  the  world 
that  Lithuania  and  its  people  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  reestablishment 
of  complete  independence  and  self- 
government. 

Lithuania's  valiant  wars  for  liberty  and 
independence  are  not  of  recent  origin 
but  the  pages  of  her  history  are  embla- 
zoned with  heroic  battles  for  liberty  since 
the  12th  century.  During  the  16th  cen- 
tury, Lithuania  battled  against  the  same 
Russian  tyranny  which  envelops  it  to- 
day. In  the  18th  century,  this  country 
suffered  a  decline  which  brought  about 
complete  Russian  domination.  This 
tyrannical  yoke  was  inflicted  for  120 
years,  but  during  that  period  five  major 
revolts  took  place  against  its  conqueror. 

The  people  of  this  nation,  during  in- 
tervals of  time  in  the  19th  century,  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  independent  people.  World  War  I 
brought  about  an  international  situation 
which  gave  Lithuania  a  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  it  is  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
For  more  than  20  years  as  a  free  coun- 
try, no  nation  has  ever  demonstrated  its 
capacity  and  ability  for  self-government 
more  than  Lithuania.  Its  civic  leaders 
brought  about  long-needed  land  refor- 
mation, created  and  expanded  industry, 
established  an  adequate  transportation 
system,  and  enacted  social  legislation 
and  an  educational  policy  which  could 
well  be  copied  by  other  nations  through- 
out the  world.  This  great  progress  by  a 
free  nation  continued  up  until  World 
War  n  when  Lithuania  again  became 
the  victim  of  a  powerful  aggressor  na- 
tion who  succeeded  in  enslaving  its 
people. 


I  have  spoken  on  former  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  outlining  the  in- 
filtration duplicity  and  force  used  by  the 
Communists  to  submerge  Lithuania  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  those  sordid  facts  to- 
day. 

Stalin,  the  most  ruthless  of  tyrants, 
and  Khrushchev  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  The  Communist  economy  in 
Russia  and  its  agricultural  programs 
have  been  a  failure — millions  are  starv- 
ing in  China  today.  Its  modem  eco- 
nomic programs  have  been  negative,  im- 
practical, and  failures.  Its  food  produc- 
tion has  only  been  able  to  serve  a  frac- 
tion of  its  people  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  much- 
heralded  Communist  millennium  will 
have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
world. 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  the  leader 
in  this  fight  for  freedom  and  Communist 
curtailment.  After  World  War  n,  we 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  the 
bombed-out  nations  in  Western  Europe. 
We  have  aided  them  to  become  reestab- 
lished and  prevent  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine from  marching  after  they  were 
helpless  by  reason  of  World  War  n 
bombing  and  destruction. 

In  1951,  General  Eisenhower,  then  at 
the  head  of  European  defense,  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
valiant  sacrifice  of  our  Nation  made  dur- 
ing those  days,  "all  Europe  would  be 
Communist  today."  That  was  in  1951. 
History  will  reveal  after  the  Commu- 
nist international  conspiracy  is  de- 
stroyed, that  it  was  this  free  land  of  ours 
that  saved  the  world  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  enslavement.  We  can  all 
today  be  grateful  to  the  Lithuanian- 
American  citizens  and  citizens  of  other 
captive  nations  who  have  joined  in  and 
aided  our  Government  to  fight  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  curtail  Communist 
tyrannical  designs  to  enslave  mankind. 


Preserving  the  Rights  of  the  States  With 
Respect  to  Pablic  Schools 
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Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  intro- 
duced  House  Joint  Resolution  292  on 
February  13.  It  has  a  very  simple  pur- 
pose— to  prevent  untimely  Interference 
by  Federal  officials  with  legitimate  local 
school  programs  and  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  same  officials  to  take  away  Fed- 
eral funds  from  needed  educational  pro- 
grams in  deserving  communities  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 
The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  292 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  preserving  the  rights  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  public  schools 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 


House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States: 

"AHTICtES 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  each  State  to  de- 
termine the  curriculum  of,  the  facilities 
provided  for,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
personnel  In,  the  public  schools  of  that 
State  shall  not  be  abridged  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  Federal  flnanical  support  for 
education,  nor  be  construed  so  as  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  persons  protected  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  EhaU  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  this  resolu- 
tion is  clearly  spelled  out  in  a  booklet 
written  by  Drs.  Myron  L.  Ashmore  and 
Charles  R.  Forman,  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Broward  County.  Fla. 
It  Is  entitled  "You  Say  It  Can't  Happen 
Here."  This  booklet  should  be  very  care- 
fully read  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record  : 

You  Say  It  Can't  Happen  Here?— It  Is 
Happening  Here  > 

Shall  the  doctrine  of  academic  freedom 
remain  viable?    Shall  education  progress? 

Shall  regulatory  agencies  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary? ^  . 

Shall  regulatory  agencies  interpret,  amend, 
and  rewrite  Congressional  legislation  by  con- 
tracts secured  by  using  our  tax  money  as 
"the  consideration  for"  signing? 

Shall  Federal  regulatory  agencies  use  this 
contract  mechanism  to  usurp  state  and  local 
legislative.  Judicial  and  administrative 
functions? 

Shall  our  children  be  educated;  or  shaU 
they  be  indoctrinated  with  one  national  phi- 
losophy of  education? 

A  Clearly  Stated,  Specifically  Worded 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  Urgently 
Needed  to  Prevent  Federal  Control  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  one  who  raises  a  question 
involved  with  civil  rights  is  frequently  pre- 
judged to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  bigot,  and  his 
question  automatically  ignored.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  do  this. 

The  administration  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  raised  questions  which  must  be 
looked  squarely  in  the  face;  questions  which 
free  men  must  recognize  for  what  they  are; 
questions  which  must  be  satlsfactorUy  an- 
swered if  men  are  to  remain  free,  if  education 
is  to  continue  to  progress,  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  academic  freedom  is  to  remain  viable. 

These  questions  transcend  personal  back- 
ground and  section  consideration.  They 
transcend  whether  one  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican. 

When  caught  up  in  the  fervor  of  any  great 
revolutionary  movement  people  are  prone  to 
succumb  to  mob  psychology— to  excuse  and 
endorse  almost  any  means  to  secure  its  goals. 


1  In  support  of  this  statement,  carefully 
read:  (1)  Titles  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  (2)  HEW  Regulation  pur- 
suant thereto  (45  CFR  Part  80);  (3)  HEW 
General  Statement  of  Policies  thereto,  1965: 
(4)  HEW  Revised  Statement  of  Policies  there- 
to, 1966:  (5)  HEW  form  441:  (6)  HEW  form 
441-B:  (7)  HEW  written  and  oral  statements 
to  local  school  boards. 
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since  they  are  only  human.  Judges  al^  get 
caught  up  In  the  maelstrom,  and  at  times 
Judicial  perspectives  get  out  of  focus,  i 

We  must  pause  and  take  another  lo)k  at 
some  of  the  actions  we  are  taking  to  expe- 
dite our  respective  Interpretations  of  civil 
rights.  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  leeds 
to  be  amended,  It  should  be  amended  by 
proper  congressional  procedure — not  b?  ad- 
ministrative action,  and  not  by  court  ;  nter- 
pretatlon. 

We  shall  call  attention  to  a  number  of  Is- 
sues Involved  in  the  HEW  administration  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Some  of  these 
Issues  are  of  grave  national  Importance  be- 
cause they  have  wide  general  application 
to  education  and  government.  Othe;  s  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  admlnlst  'atlon 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Itself. 

Unfortunately,  and  with  tragic  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  this  nation  and  t  tiat  of 
free  men  everywhere,  these  Issues  are  being 
confused,  overlooked  and  Ignored  b^  the 
overzealous  and  unreasoning  civil  rights 
steamroller.  Neither  wishfully  Ignoring  these 
Usues  nor  bypassing  them  In  order  to  expe- 
dite civil  rights  objectives  will  cause  these  Is- 
sues and  their  consequences  to  dlsajppear. 
The  practices,  procedures,  and  precfedents 
established  by  the  civil  rights  Juggimaut 
will  remain  to  haunt  us. 

If  federal  bureaucratic  preemption  a  nd  ex- 
tension of  authority  by  contract  contlr  ues  to 
be  used  to  achieve  civil  rights  objectives,  It 
can  be  used  to  secure  other  objectives 

If  subterfuge,  threat,  harassmen;  and 
duress  are  condoned  to  secure  clvU  rights 
objectives,  as  they  have  been,  they  i;an  be 
employed  to  secure  other  objectives.  IJavlng 
used  the  tremendous  leverage  of  d-tferral, 
refusal,  and  termination  of  federal  iild  for 
educational  programs  as  a  combination 
bribe,  chain  and  whip  to  expedite  civil  rights 
objectives,  there  will  always  be  temptation  to 
those  administrators  in  control  to  use  this 
money  leverage  to  secure  whatever  their  ob- 
jective of  the  moment  might  be. 

If  significant  federal  aid  to  education  Is 
not  to  Inevitably  lead  to  one  national  sys- 
tem of  federally  controlled  education,  Con- 
gress must  somehow  figure  out  how  to  write 
and  enforce  adequate  safeguards  In  all  fed- 
eral aid  to  education  legislation.  These 
safeguards  must  effectively  prevent  federal 
administrative  agencies  from  dlred  Ing  or 
controlling  state  and  local  educatlor  al  pol- 
icies and  philosophy  by  contract  or  by  any 
other  means. 

The  prevention  of  federal  control  5f  edu- 
cation is  a  paramount  issue  that  r  lUst  be 
solved.  Those  who  are  quietly,  a 'dently. 
and  continuously  working  toward  tie  goal 
of  federally  controlled  education  hare  been 
having  a  field  day  using  civil  rights  as  a 
lever. 

A  dictatorship — whether  It  be  Stalin's 
communism  or  Hitler's  fascism — must  have 
nationally-controlled  education  in  (irder  to 
maintain  Itself.  In  a  nation  as  large  and 
as  complex  as  ours.  It  Is  axiomatic  to  say 
that  free  men  and  a  free  society  cannot  ex- 
pect to  long  exist  with  federal  control  of 
education — nor  can  academic  freedoii.  Fed- 
eral direction  of  school  lunch  pro-ams  Is 
one  thing;  federal  direction  of  children's 
thinking  and  control  of  their  education  Is 
an  entirely  different  sort  of  thln|;.  This 
must  be  prohibited.  History  teaches  us  that 
when  a  mechanism  for  exerting  lifluence 
such  aa  this  exists,  men  in  position^  of  au- 
thority will  eventually  use  it.  J 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  oqe  domi- 
nant national  philosophy  of  education  would 
stymie  educational  progress.  I 

Federal  aid  for  education  Is  largely  the 
result  of  the  work  of  professional  educators 
concerned  about  inappropriate  flnanfclal  sup- 
port for  education  at  the  local  level.  Pro- 
fessional educators  now  need  to  become  con- 
cerned about  preserving  their  rlghjt  to  In- 
dependent   educational    thinking— fa    right 
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that  has  been  Instrumental  In  making  this 
country   great. 

A  clearly  understandable,  very  specifically 
worded  constitutional  amendment  must  be 
passed  to  Insure  the  effective  preservation 
of  state  and  local  control  of  educational 
policies,  philosophies,  and  operation.  This 
Is  needed  to  aid  and  reinforce  appropriate 
legislation  by  Congress.  (This  must  not 
contain  integration  overtones.  Integration 
is  not  the  Issue  here.  Racial  overtones 
would  prevent  adoption  of  this  needed 
amendment.)  ,^  ^    .^     ,j 

A  major  Issue  is  Involved — one  that  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  every  thinking  per- 
son regardless  of  his  race,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal financial  circumstances,  regardless  of 
the  possibility  of  current  personal  or  racial 
benefit      At  Issue  Is  the  usurpation  of  fed- 
eral  state,  and  local  legislative,  administra- 
tive',  and   Judicial   processes   and    authority 
by  b\ireaucratlc  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  the  use  of  contractual  agreement 
entered  Into  "for  and  In  consideration  of" 
the  federal  aid  requested.     This  Issue  is  as 
simple  as  It  Is  dangerous  and  far-reaching  In 
its  potential.    The  Issue  Is  unauthorized  le- 
gally enforceable  legislation  by  contract  by 
administrative  personnel.     These   contracts, 
using  our  tax  money  for  leverage,  are  drafted, 
Interpreted,   administered   and   enforced   by 
Individuals  who  have  no  responsibility  to  the 
voter.    This  is  patently  wTong  and  danger- 
ous.   Furthermore,  these  administrators  and 
their   successors   feel    free    to   subsequently 
change  and  augment  the  Initial  Interpreta- 
tions. 

This  practice  of  legislation  by  contract  was 
the  cause  of  our  Board's  problem  with  HEW. 
This  was  why  we  refused  to  sign  without  pro- 
tective qualifications  either  form  441  or  441- 
B.  These  are  legally  enforceable  contracts 
which  would  result  in  obligations  not  re- 
quired by.  and  to  obligations  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  to  specific  prohibitions  therein. 

Congress  must  write  specific  prohibitions 
Into  all  federal  aid  to  educp.tlon  legislation 
which  would  effectively  prevent  the  use  of 
contract  bv  federal  administrators  to  either 
Increase  their  authority  or  modify  or  in- 
fluence the  educational  direction  of  the 
programs    administered    by    them. 

Blatant  misrepresentation  and  duress  have 
been  involved  in  getting  school  boards  to 
sign  the  contracts  441  and  441-B  with  HEW. 
If  the  issue  were  not  clouded  or  overridden 
by  the  emotional  desegregation  factors,  most 
441  and  441-B  contracts  should  and  would 
be  voided  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  signed  under  duress  and  deliberate 

misrepresentation.  

Both  oral  and  ofQclal  HEW  printed  pres- 
entations to  local  school  authorities  un- 
equivocally and  most  emphatically  stated, 
and  continue  to  state,  that  unless  a  school 
system  is  operating  under  a  federal  court 
order  for  desegregation,  the  school  system 
must  sign  either  the  441  or  441-B  assurance 
form  In  order  to  receive  federal  aid.  This 
edict  appUes  to  both  old  and  new  federal 
aid  programs.  Faced  with  this  ultimatum 
from  presumably  reliable  and  knowledgeable 
federal  officials — threatened  with  the  loss  of 
federal  support  for  established  programs  of 
long  duration,  and  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment which  the  community  had  come  to  rely 
on — faced  with  the  unforeseen  dlfllcvaty  or 
Inability  of  meeting  financial  commitments 
previously  made  to  the  personnel  Involved 
in  these  programs — confronted  with  the  pres- 
sures for  additionally  needed  programs- 
most  school  boards  automatically  signed 
these  assurance  forms  relying  on  "good  faith 
presentation"  by  HEW. 

These  assurance  forms  441  and  441-B  are 
contracts  wherein  "for,  and  in  consideration 
of"  the  aid  requested,  the  Board  agrees  that 
it  win  comply  with  all  requirements  Imposed 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  "Regulation"  of  HEW 
and  Its  policies,  and  further  agrees  to  the 


Judicial  enforcement  of  this  contract  on  the 
Board,  its  successors,  transferees  and  assign- 
ees. As  pointed  out  before,  the  HEW  regula- 
tion and  policies  now  appear  intended  to 
amend  and  to  negate  certain  sections  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  authorize  HEW  to  require 
school  officials  to  sign  any  contract  for  the 
consideration  of  receiving  federal  aid.  It 
only  authorized  HEW  to  promulgate  rules, 
regulations  and  orders.  The  propriety  and 
the  legality  of  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  and  their  Interpretations  would  then 
be  subject  to  appeal  via  all  normal  channels, 
including  the  courts.  However,  once  these 
contracts  441  and  441-B  are  signed,  the 
Board  loses  its  usual  rights  of  appeal  con- 
cerning these  rules,  and  the  rules  then  be- 
come subject  to  arbitrary  judicial  enforce- 
ment regardless  of  what  their  status  would 
have  been  londer  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
(Most  actions  brought  against  school  boards 
that  have  come  to  our  attention  are  for 
breach  of  441  or  441-B  and  not  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.) 

Harassment  and  threat  of  harassment 
through  excessive  reports,  deferral  of  project 
approval,  litigation,  audit  and  investigation 
can  all  make  responsible  school  administra- 
tion trying  and  difficult.  The  complaint  of 
any  Individual  can  result  In  unwarranted, 
costly,  time  consuming  investigation  of  the 
school  system  and  its  programs  at  any  time. 
This  unit  of  HEW,  and  many  of  the  In- 
dividuals Involved  with  the  interpretation, 
administration  and  enforcement  of  Title  VI, 
have  operated  with  little  concern  for  any  of 
the  multitude  of  other  factors  which  vitally 
affect  education,  and  whose  closely  inter- 
related workings  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, adjusted,  and  coordinated  In  order 
to  provide  a  sound  educational  program  for 
each  child.  Wherever  this  Is  the  case,  this 
branch  of  HEW  should  be  restaffed  with  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  of  and  concerned  for  qual- 
ity education. 

This  Is  of  special  Importance  and  of  grave 
significance  for  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  and  reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  individual  school  systems. 
Expert  educational  Judgment  must  be  ex- 
ercised at  this  level  or  major  damage  to  the 
academic  integrity  of  educational  programs 
may  result  in  inferior  education  for  children 
at  all  levels. 

Interacting  factors  which  determine  the 
quaUty  of  educational  programs  vary  greatly 
Ijetween  school  systems.  The  present  tend- 
ency to  ignore  this  fact  and  to  use  arbitrary 
standardized  criteria  for  the  convenience  of 
officials,  instead  of  specific  analytical  Judg- 
ment In  evaluating  school  systems  is  inju- 
rious and  inexcusable.  It  must  inevitably 
cause  marked  damage  to  the  academic  integ- 
rity of  many  school  programs,  and  poorer 
education  for  many  of  our  children— Includ- 
ing those  whom  we  are  specifically  trying 
to  help.  A  youngster  only  goes  through  the 
third  grade  one  time.  Haste  Is  not  so  Impor- 
tant and  no  official  (and  no  judge)  Is  so  busy 
that  he  should  not  take  whatever  time  Is 
necessary  to  reasonably  evaluate  any  pro- 
gram that  directly  affects  the  education  of 
thousands  of  children.  In  good  conscience, 
and  in  order  to  try  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  each  child.  Judges  and 
administrators  m\ist  reconsider  this  abdica- 
tion of  responsiblUty  to  our  children  by 
wholesale  use  of  standardized  arbitrary 
criteria. 

In  addition  to  their  inherent  tendency  to 
corrupt.  Influence  the  direction  of,  and 
dictate  state  and  local  education  thinking 
and  philosophy,  the  current  methods  of  pro- 
viding federal  aid  to  education  are  inefficient 
and  very  wasteful  of  both  tax  money  and 
educational  manpower  that  is  sorely  needed 
at  the  local  level.  We  could  tremendously 
expedite  the  progress  of  (and  Improve  the 
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operational  efficiency  of)  most  educational 
programs  supported  by  federal  aid — greatly 
reduce  their  cost — markedly  increase  the 
amount  of  money  avaUable  to  improve  edu- 
cation at  the  local  classroom  level  (esti- 
mated by  at  least  a  third) — return  the 
talented  federal  educational  manpower  to 
depleted  state  and  local  service  where  it  is 
so  desperately  needed  to  improve  current 
educational  programs  and  to  adequately  im- 
plement new  ones — by  simply  using  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  tax  coUectlng  agency 
for  this  purpose. 

Federal  support  to  education  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  Congress  "earmarking"  cer- 
tain tax  money  to  be  distributed  directly  to 
the  states  and  local  areas  as  needed  and  for 
the  purposes  needed.  This  would  mitigate 
against  all  four  of  the  above  defects  now 
inherent  in  our  federal  aid  programs. 


We  are  now  drafting  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  we  hope  wlU 
largely  prevent  federal  teacher  standards  or 
certification  of  teachers;  federal  direction, 
regulation  or  accreditation  of  educational 
program,  regulation  or  approval  of  curricu- 
lum, and  textbooks,  etc.  The  following 
tentative  proposal  for  such  an  amendment 
has  been  suggested :  "The  right  of  the  several 
States  to  determine  the  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  educational  qualifications 
of  teachers  in  public  schools  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  United  States."  We  wUl 
greatly  appreciate  yoiir  reaction  to  this  pro- 
posal and  your  suggestions. 

(When  we  use  the  term  "federal  direction 
of,"  we  do  not  mean  "direction"  in  the  sense 
of  federal  support  for  specific  disciplines 
such  as  science  or  vocational  education,  as 
long  as  the  recipients  of  this  aid  are  entirely 


free  to  prepare  and  select  their  educational 
materials,  currlculima,  texts,  methods  of 
teaching,  etc.,  without  any  actual  or  Implied 
federal  recommendations.  We  do  not  mean 
"direction"  in  the  sense  of  federal  support 
for  educational  research,  or  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  or  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams, equipment,  and  facilities  as  long  as 
the  educators  Involved  are  free  to  exercise 
their  individual  professional  Judgment  as 
to  the  direction  the  studies  shall  take  and 
how  this  shall  be  done,  and  are  free  to 
analyze.  Interpret  and  report  their  findings 
without  any  actual  or  implied  federal  sugges- 
tions in  these  matters.) 

Thank  you  for  bearing  with  us,  and  for 
your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Myron  L.  Ashmoee.  Ed.  D.* 
Charles  R.  Forman,  D.V.M.' 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  16, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
A.  Kucingis,  pastor  of  St.  Caslmlr's 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Church,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  Invoke  Your 
special  blessing  today  upon  this  House 
of  Representatives,  our  Nation,  our  Pres- 
ident, and  upon  tiny  Lithuania,  indeed 
small  in  possessions,  but  great  in  spirit, 
which  together  with  other  suppressed 
nations  of  the  world,  cries  for  freedom 
and  help  on  her  49th  anniversary  of 
independence. 

Help  us  who  hold  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  do  all  within  our 
power  to  make  our  age  one  that  will  re- 
ceive Your  divine  commendation. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  not  to  take  for 
granted  the  wonderful  possessions  we 
have:  our  liberties,  our  rights,  and  our 
privileges  as  free  citizens  of  a  nation 
where  final  authority  rests  with  the 
people. 

Grant  that  we  may  so  speak,  act,  and 
live,  that  the  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom which  is  ours  may  be  protected  and 
preserved,  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
whole  world,  wherever  slavery  and 
tyranny  still  exist. 

Grant  us  the  power  to  prove  equal  to 
our  task.  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern Your  answers  despite  conflicting 
voices  that  come  to  our  ears. 

Grant  us  the  perseverance  to  carry 
forth  Your  banner  of  righteousness  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  give 
ourselves  without  reservation  to  the 
building  of  a  world  where  the  thunder 
of  war  is  never  heard,  where  tyranny 
and  misery  no  longer  stalk  the  earth,  but 
where  all  men  and  nations  live  in  the 
holy  light  of  liberty  and  peace.    Amen. 


mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 


REPUBLICAN  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  THE 
OBJECTOR   COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  want  to  announce  the  as- 
signments to  the  objector  committees  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  Consent  Calendar  the  objectors 
will  be  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly],  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

On  the  Private  Calendar  the  following 
Members  will  serve  as  objectors:  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OP 
FEBRUARY  20,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar,  fol- 
lowed by  H.R.  2,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights,  and 
which  will  be  called  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  bill. 

Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar,  but  so 
far  there  are  no  bills  scheduled. 

Wednesday  is  a  holiday,  which  will  be 
observed  by  the  usual  reading  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Any  further  legislative  business  will 
be  announced  later.  It  is  my  intention 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  20,  1967 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— with  respect  to  the  resolutions 
presently  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, if  those  resolutions  are  dis- 
charged from  the  Rules  Committee 
would  it  be  the  gentleman's  intention  to 
take  those  up  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  hope  to  take 
up  any  that  are  not  controversial,  but 
some  may  be  controversial,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  George  Washington's 
birthday  occurs  on  Wednesday,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  controversial  ones  may 
go  over  to  the  following  week.  I  under- 
stand there  are  many  resolutions  before 
the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  granted. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


=  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Brow- 
ard County,  Florida  (90,000  students,  1-12 
plus,  5,000  students  at  the  Jtinlor  College  of 
Broward  County) :  Incorporating  Triistee  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Nova 
University;  Incorporator  and  Trustee  of  the 
South  Florida  Education  Center;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, State  Superintendents'  Association; 
Commission  on  Colleges  for  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Past  Mem- 
ber, Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Technical  Education;  State  Steering 
Committee  for  NX).E.A.  Funds;  Director, 
State  Secondary  Principals;  etc. 

'Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Broward  County,  Florida;  Incorporating 
Trustee  and  Vice  President,  South  Florida 
Education  Center;  Past  Member,  Board  of 
Control  for  Florida  University  System;  In- 
corporator and  Past  Trustee,  Nova  University. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ESTABLISHED 
PURSUANT    TO    HOUSE    RESOLU- 
TION 1  j 
Mr.  BOGGS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Onan- 

imous  consent  that  the  select  committee 

established  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 

1  may  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  ^ouse 

is  In  session  today. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


,ANT 


EXPLOSION  AT  MUNITIONS  P 
IN  TEXARKANA,  TEX. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Koiise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  th»  Na- 
tion is  shocked  and  grieved  to  hea:  ■  that 
at  10:30  last  night  an  explosion  occurred 
at  the  Lone  Star  Ammunition  Pis  nt  at 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  an  installation  \7h0lly 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Early  reports 
are  that  11  civilian  employees  hav<  been 
killed  and  20  or  more  injured  by  this 
tragic  accident. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  sent!  nents 
of  the  entire  Congress  in  expressing  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  dead  and  in  iured. 
We  do  not  at  this  time  know  the  F  recise 
cause  of  this  terrible  accident,  but  it  is  a 
challenge  for  all  Americans  to  do  i  ivery- 
thing  {xjssible  to  prevent  such  expl  jsions 
resulting  in  death  and  injury  in  tlie  fu- 
ture. We  must  redouble  our  effoits  for 
safety  and  make  sure  that  every  Ipossi- 
ble  precaution  and  safety  measure  fe  used 
to  protect  our  people,  particula-ly  in 
these  dangerous  occupations  made  neces- 
sary at  this  time  by  our  involvement  In 
the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  injured  and  the  loved  ones  of  all 
who  have  been  killed  or  injured  'm  this 
catastrophe  must  receive  special  consid- 
eration by  their  Goverrmient  so  fair  as  It 
is  possible  in  an  earthly  way  to  coinpen- 
sate  for  losses  that  are  by  their  nature 
irreparable,  for  nothing  can  be  slaced 
in  the  balance  against  the  loss  of  11  fe  and 
physical  Impairment.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  the  Congress  and  the  executllve  de- 
partments will  do  everything  withi^  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  great  suffering 
caused  by  this  dreadful  disaster. 


provided  funds  to  send  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents to  world  student  conferences. 

So  what? 

How  else  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  attend  conferences  heavily 
packed  with  Soviet  youth?  Is  it  not  im- 
portant that  an  American  viewpoint  be 
presented  at  such  meetings?  Is  it  not 
important  that  free  world  opinion  be 
expressed  at  these  meetings? 

Would  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress prefer  to  have  only  Communist  rep- 
resentation at  these  meetings?  The 
Communists  do  not  hesitate  to  send  their 
young  people  to  youth  conferences 
throughout  the  world.  Included  in  their 
groups  are  U.S.  citizens. 

Why  does  someone  not  criticize  this? 

Everybody  knows  the  Communists  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  to  reach  and 
influence  the  minds  of  young  people. 
The  West  does  little  enough  to  counter 
these  efforts.  Let  us  not  back  off  and 
leave  the  field  entirely  open  to  them. 

Someone  wants  to  investigate  the  CIA. 
Why  not  investigate  Communist  activi- 
ties on  the  campuses  of  America?  This 
is  a  much  more  fertile  field. 


CIA  FUNDS  SEND  U.S.  COLLEOq  STU- 
DENTS TO  WORLD  STUDENT  CON- 
FERENCES 

I 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  %  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  >xtend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  OLA  has 


NAMING     OF     THE     POLARIS-TYPE 
SUBMARINE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  two  decades  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  truly  remarkable 
achievements  of  this  Nation's  inventive 
and  productive  genius.  The  vast  poten- 
tials of  nuclear  propulsion  and  advanced 
missile  design  were  blended  to  give 
America  and  the  free  world  a  revolution- 
ary new  defense  system— the  Polaris 
submarine. 

Countless  advanced  and  previously 
untested  processes,  novel  techniques,  and 
seemingly  Impossible  standards  of  de- 
sign and  manufacture  were  united  into 
a  single  concept.  From  this  concept 
emerged  America's  growing  fleet  of 
Polaris  submarines.  These  ships,  which 
routinely  patrol  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  are  our  most  effective  deterrent 
to  aggression.  They  are  a  vital  striking 
force  for  peace. 

Development  of  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines reflects  credit  upon  the  many 
thousands  of  individuals  in  Government 
and  private  industry  who  contributed  to 
the  exacting  and  complex  task  of  design- 
ing and  building  them.  And,  there  are 
those  individuals  of  past  decades  who 
brought  to  perfection  many  of  the  sys- 
tems and  designs  that  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  these  submarines.  Yet 
full  recognition  of  these  contributions, 
both  past  and  contemporary,  does  not 
diminish  the  debt  we  owe  to  one  individ- 
ual whose  genius,  perseverance,  and  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work  were  principally 
responsible  for  the  success  of  oiu- 
Polaris  submarine  program.  I  speak  of 
Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover. 


As  so  often  in  the  past,  our  Nation  has 
benefited  by  the  leadership  of  the  right 
man  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
dedicated  to  the  task  before  him  and 
wholly  unswayed  and  undeterred  by  any 
possible  hindrance. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  concept  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  time  our  first  Po- 
laris submarine,  the  U.S.S.  George 
Washington,  was  launched,  adopted  the 
policy  of  naming  these  ships  in  honor  of 
individuals  who  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  betterment  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

With  two  score  of  Polaris  submarines 
now  in  our  active  fleet,  their  names  con- 
stitute a  rollcall  of  the  most  notable  in- 
dividuals in  our  history.  The  lives  of 
these  men — their  words,  their  actions, 
and  their  deeds — reflect  the  full  spec- 
trum of  American  tradition.  Their  ac- 
tions at  times  of  crisis  are  the  clearest 
manifestation  0".  the  true  value  of  re- 
sponsible and  effective  leadership  to  a 
free  people. 

As  our  Polaris  submarines  have  been 
commissioned.  Admiral  Rickover  has 
studied  the  lives  of  the  famous  Ameri- 
cans whose  names  they  bear.  In  this  ef- 
fort, he  has  applied  the  same  care  and 
resourcefulness  as  in  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  the  submarines  themselves. 
At  the  time  each  submarine  was  commis- 
sioned, he  used  this  as  an  occasion  to 
address  letters  to  our  public  leaders  and 
Members  of  Congress  outlining  the  prin- 
cipal contributions  of  the  individual  in 
whose  honor  the  particular  submarine 
was  named.  These  letters  are  of  poten- 
tial interest  to  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  them.  Moreover,  they  reflect  the 
valuable  lessons  of  history,  the  continu- 
ing need  for  sacrifice  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty and  independence.  They  reflect  the 
real  meaning  of  patriotism — not  in  some 
abstract  form  but  as  individual  Ameri- 
cans in  time  of  public  need  have  actually 
reacted  to  the  benefit  of  this  Nation. 

In  keeping  with  the  value  of  these  let- 
ters and  the  interest  many  thousands  of 
Americans  have  in  them,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  that  they  be  printed  as  a 
House  Doctunent;  which  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  213 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  docvunent  the  letters  of 
Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  United 
States  Navy,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  to  the  distin- 
guished Americans  in  whose  honor  the 
United  States  Navy  Polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rines were  named.  The  copy  for  such  House 
document  shall  be  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  10,000  additional 
copies  of  such  House  document,  of  which 
4,060  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  6,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  POLLUTION- 
CONTROL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  *  '"^"c  apathy 
rngjjas?  A  casual  glance  at  any  newspaper  in 
There  was  no  objection.  a  large  city  will  quickly  show  the  need 
jilr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  for  this  legislation.  Burglaries,  holdups. 
Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  and  other  criminal  acts  committed 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  against  small  businessmen,  particularly 
construction  of  pollution  control  facil-  those  in  the  retail  store  business,  are 
ities  by  permitting  the  deduction  of  ex-  commonplace  in  our  papers.  Our  society 
penditures  for  this  purpose  in  the  year  has  become  so  accustomed  to  such  stories 
the  expense  is  incurred.  At  present,  the  that  they  pay  Httle  attention  to  them,  ex- 
tax  code  only  permits  a  depreciation  de-  cept  for  perhaps  a  casual  glance  at  the 
duction  to  be  taken  over  a  period  of  headline.  The  holdup  of  the  neighbor- 
time  based  on  the  estimated  useful  life  hood  store  no  longer  is  a  news  story  of 
of  the  facility.     My  bill  would  provide  great  importance;  but  to  the  neighbor 


an  alternative  method  of  deduction,  and 
the  taxpayer  would  have  the  option  of 
selecting  the  method  he  prefers. 
The  reason  for  my  tax  incentive  pro- 


hood  storeowner,  the  event  is  highly  sig- 
nificant and  financially — if  not  physi- 
cally— painful. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  big  business 


posal  is  the  urgency  of  pollution-control    has  been  spared  by  the  criminals:  only 


measures.  This  legislation  would  include 
deduction  of  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  installation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  air  and  water  pollution- 
control  facilities  which  meet  standards 
set  forth  by  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  private  industry  must 
be  given  a  greater  incentive  to  play  vol- 
untarily a  leading  role  in  air  and  water 
pollution  prevention.  Through  my  tax 
Incentive  proposal,  business  and  indus- 
try will  be  encouraged  to  commence  their 
pollution-control  measures  right  away, 
and  less  tax  money  will  be  needed  to 
clean  up  the  air  and  public  waters,  which 
are  becoming  a  dangerous  health  haz- 
ard. The  benefits  to  our  public  health 
and  the  national  economy  will  be  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  approve  my  tax  proposal  this  ses- 
sion so  that  these  advantages  to  all  will 
be  realized  to  some  extent  in  1967. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN  FROM  CRIMINAL 
ACTS  INTRODUCED  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN ANNUNZIO 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect small  businessmen  from  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  other  similar  crimes.  In- 
cluding destruction  and  looting  from 
riots  and  demonstrations.  The  legisla- 
tion directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods that  small  businessmen  can  use  to 
protect  themselves  from  criminal  acts. 
A  sum  not  to  exceed  $300,000  would  be 
authorized  for  the  study,  which  would 
be  completed  not  later  than  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  money  in  part  would  be  used  to  pay 
outside  consultants  and  for  whatever 
private  services  that  would  be  needed  in 
the  study.  The  legislation  also  provides 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  call  upwn 
any  Government  agency  for  assistance  in 
conducting  this  study,  particularly  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 


that  big  business  is  better  equipped  to 
protect  itself  from  criminal  acts.  This  is 
borne  out  in  the  annual  crime  report  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Police  Department. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
there  were  579  robberies  of  commercial 
business  houses  with  a  property  loss  of 
$133,428.  This  classification  does  not  in- 
clude gasoline  stations,  chainstores,  or 
financial  institutions.  The  commercial 
business  category,  for  the  most  part,  is 
made  up  of  small  businesses. 

During  the  same  period,  however,  there 
were  only  40  robberies  of  chain  stores, 
with  a  loss  of  only  $25,166.  The  large 
chainstores  can  hire  private  security 
guards,  install  elaborate  shoplifting  safe- 
guards, such  as  closed  circuit  television, 
hidden  cameras,  and  other  security 
measures.  The  small  businessman  does 
not  have  the  money  for  such  protection. 
In  some  cases,  the  storeowner  may  keep  a 
gun  under  the  counter  for  protection,  but 
how  many  times  have  we  read  of  rob- 
beries in  which  the  robber  took  the  store- 
owner's  gun  away  from  him  and  shot  the 
storeowner  with  his  own  gun. 

Watchdogs  have  been  tried,  but  their 
success  has  not  been  overwhelming  and, 
in  some  cases,  customers  have  been  re- 
luctant to  shop  at  a  store  where  they  are 
not  certain  if  the  watchdog  is  friendly  or 
not. 

The  increase  in  chainstores,  partic- 
ularly in  the  grocery  field,  has  also  in- 
creased the  small  businessman's  suscep- 
tibility to  criminal  acts.  Most  small 
grocers  find  that  to  make  a  profit  they 
must  stay  open  longer  hours  than  the 
chainstores  to  attract  the  "extra-quart- 
of-milk  or  loaf-of-bread  trade."  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  many  of  these 
small  stores  open  well  Into  the  night, 
thus  making  themselves  highly  vulner- 
able targets  for  criminals. 

INSURANCE   PROBLEMS 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  shop- 
owners  have  insurance  against  criminal 
acts,  this  insurance  is  costly  and  in  some 
cases  storeowners  who  have  been  re- 
peated targets  of  criminals  find  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  insurance. 

It  Is  time  that  we  consider  a  program 
of  criminal  insurance  for  small  business- 
men. We  presently  have  Government 
insurance  on  homes,  bank,  and  savings 
and  loan  deposits,  crops,  and  a  plan  Is 
presently  being  formulated  for  a  Federal 
flood  insurance  program.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Federal  Goverrmient, 
perhaps  working  with  the  insurance  in- 


dustry, cannot  come  up  with  a  workable 
insurance  program  for  small  business- 
men who  are  victims  of  criminal  acts.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  insurance  need, 
and  possibly  the  need  of  Federal  insur- 
ance, will  receive  a  high  priority  in  the 
SBA  study. 

There  is  also  a  problem  for  small  busi- 
nessmen in  obtaining  adequate  insurance 
to  cover  losses  causes  by  riots  or  demon- 
strations, such  as  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  Watts,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

I  do  not  contend  that  my  bill  would 
end  criminal  acts  against  small  business- 
men, but  I  am  confident  that  the  study 
authorized  in  this  bill  would  enable  all 
small  businessmen  to  protect  themselves 
better  against  criminals. 

The  crimes  committed  against  small 
retail  storeowners  are,  for  the  most  part, 
committed  by  amateur  criminals.  Many 
of  the  crimes  are  committed  by  persons 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  money,  in- 
cluding those  who  need  cash  for  pur- 
chases of  narcotics.  Most  of  the  shop- 
lifting committed  in  small  business  es- 
tablishments is  committed  by  strictly 
amateurs,  many  of  them  teenagers.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  teenagers 
to  enter  a  store,  ask  the  proprietor  for  an 
item  in  the  back  of  the  store  and,  while 
his  back  is  turned,  others  in  the  group 
steal  items  from  the  front  of  the  store. 

The  storeowner  who  is  lucky  enough 
to  thwart  a  criminal  act  may  find  that 
his  good  fortune  will  return  to  haunt 
him.  Because  of  the  strict  interpretation 
that  our  courts  have  placed  on  criminal 
matters  in  recent  years,  the  storeowner 
may  find  that  the  alleged  criminal  is 
turned  loose  by  the  court  and  may  seek 
revenge  by  throwing  a  brick  through  the 
store's  window  or  committing  some  other 
act  of  vandalism.  Even  If  the  criminal  is 
found  guilty,  his  friends  may  "try  to  get 
even"  with  the  storeowner  for  bringing 
charges.  Of  course,  in  all  these  in- 
stances, the  storeowner  must  take  a  day 
away  from  his  work  in  order  to  appear 
in  court;  and  if  the  case  is  held  over  on 
several  occasions,  the  storeowner  may 
lose  interest  in  prosecuting  the  matter 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
store  for  a  long  period. 

CONGRESS     MUST     HELP 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  spotlighted  the  problem  that  small 
businessmen  face  in  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals, but  little  has  been  done  to  correct 
the  situation.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
steps  into  the  picture  to  protect  the  small 
businessman  and  enable  him  to  conduct 
his  business  without  threat  of  burglary, 
robbery,  or  other  criminal  acts. 

As  part  of  this  study,  I  am  asking  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  give 
special  consideration  to  making  low-cost 
loans  available  to  small  businessmen  for 
purchases  of  security  equipment.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  loans  could  be  made 
with  a  mlnimvim  of  redtape  and  at  an 
interest  rate  below  the  level  of  regular 
SBA  business  loans.  I  would  hope  that 
the  agency  would  not  dwell  too  much  on 
the  small  businessman's  financial  capa- 
bilities when  considering  these  loans,  but 
rather  the  need  for  protection. 

In  addition,  I  am  asking  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  consider  mak- 
ing disaster  loans  available  to  small  busi- 
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nessmen  who  have  been  victimized  [by 
criminal  acts.  It  is  as  much  a  disa^er 
for  a  small  businessman  to  lose  a  la^ge 
porUon  of  his  profits  through  a  robbfery 
as  it  Is  for  a  flood  to  damage  his  stdre. 
Certainly.  If  one  type  of  disaster  qualmes 
for  SBA  assistance,  so  should  the  otl^er. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  SBA  would  l6ok 
closely  into  the  area  of  better  protec- 
tion education  for  small  businessmen. 
In  many  cases  it  is  found  that  the 
businessman  invites  burglaries  and 
beries  because  he  fails  to  use  even  the 
basic   security  measures.  | 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  jhas 
been  its  nationwide  small  business  wdrk 
shops,  which  are  established  to 
small  businesses  in  such  areas  as  b 
keeping,  advertising,  and  related  ac 
ties.     Perhaps  special  sessions  shoul 
established  which  cover  criminal 
tection  arrangements.    While  such 
f  erences  would  be  of  invaluable  help, 
would  have  one  drawback  which  couli 
overcome.    Most  small  businessmen 
not  take  time  off  to  attend  these  co 
ences.    Thus,  we  may  have  to  tak 
criminal  protection  program  to  the  si 
businessman.    This      could      be 
through  the  use  of  mobile  display 
which  would  visit  small  businesses  , 
odically.  as  well  as  personal  visits  Irom 
SBA  persormel  to  check   not  only  the 
security  features  of  the  small  business- 
man's  operation,   but   also   to   suggest 
methods  for  improving  them.  . 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  study  would  pay 
special  attention  to  businesses  that  pave 
been  repeated  victims  of  criminals    It 
is  not  unusual  to  read  newspapeij  ac- 
coimts   of   a   merchant  who   has 
robbed  or  had  his  store  burglarized 
odically  over  a  period  of  years.    We 
find  out  why  such  stores  are  prime 
gets  and  develop  methods  for  decreasing 
their  suscerrtibllity  to  crime.  I 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  hunflreds 
of  other  ways  that  can  be  developed  to 
aid  small  businessmen  in  this  projilem. 
I  realize  this  is  a  big  task  but  I  fee^  that 
under  the  guidance  of  SBA  Adn$inis- 
trator  Bernard  Boutin,  the  agency  \s  ca- 
pable of  performing  an  outstanding  job. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Nation  w^ho  is 
more  interested  in  protecting  small  |l3usl- 
nessmen  than  Mr.  Boutin.  : 

The  funds  for  the  study  called  :  or  in 
my  bill  are  a  small  but  important  iiivest 
ment  in  the  future  of  small  busin  ;ss  in 
our  Nation.     This  is  an  investment  that 
can — and  must  be  made. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964  PRbvES 
EQUAL  TREATMENT— STRENGTH 
ENS  THE  NATION 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  ^ouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  gxtend 
my  remarks.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectilon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman ,  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years  I  have  observed  haw  the 
long  debated  and  hard  fought]  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  actually  has  forked 
and  I  think  we  can  all  say  it  has  i^orked 
well.    Title  VI  of  that  act  seeks  to  see 


that  Federal  funds  which  come  from  aU 
people— white  and  Negro— go  orUy  to 
those  institutions  which  will  serve  all 
those  people  equally. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  of  hospitals  m 
all  parts  of  this  country  changing  prac- 
tices and  policies  which  in  the  past  might 
have  discriminated  against  people  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
These  practices  and  policies  were 
changed  with  a  great  deal  less  clamour 
and  commotion  than  had  been  predicted. 
Thousands  of  hospitals  made  significant 
changes  so  that  today  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  receiving,  fairly  and 
without  discrimination,  the  health  care 
for  which  they  pay. 

One  of  the  significant  results  of  endmg 
discrimination  in  hospitals  has  been  the 
elimination  of  costly  and  unfair  practices 
which  serve  no  useful  purposes.    In  the 
past  2  years  thousands  of  hospitals  have 
been  opened  to  Negro  patients  for  the 
first  time  so  that  they  did  not  have  to 
travel  long  distances  to  receive  hospital 
care,  but  could  receive  it  in  their  home 
communities.     Thousands   of  hospitals 
admitted  Negro  physicians  to  their  staffs 
for  the  first  time  relieving  what  in  some 
cases  were  crucial  shortages  of  physi- 
cians.   Thousands  of  hospitals,  for  the 
fii-st  time,  began  routinely  to  assign  pa- 
tients to  hospital  beds  without  regard  to 
race  thus  making  better  use  of  the  facili- 
ties that  are  now  available.    In  hospital 
after  hospital,  where  patients  had  for- 
merly been  placed  in  beds  in  hallways 
because  no  beds  were  available  in  one 
wing  while  beds  were  available  in  others, 
ending  discrimination  has  also   ended 
this  bad  medical  practice. 

What  the  hospitals  in  the  medical  com- 
munity have  accomplished  in  removing 
discrimination  stands  as  a  monument  to 
good  sense  and  reason  which  I  hope  we 
will  apply  to  the  problems  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  President's  farsighted 
message  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Today,  because  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  doors  of  thou- 
sands of  nursing  homes  are  open  to  all 
people  without  discrimination.  More 
than  97  percent  of  all  nursing  homes  that 
have  applied  for  medicare  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  title  VI. 

Where  just  a  short  6  months  ago  we 
felt  that  there  was  a  dual  standard  in 
evaluating  the  health  needs  of  people  in 
this  country — a  dual  standard  based  on 
nothing  more  than  race- today  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place  to  make  nursing 
home  care  available  to  all  people. 

This  change,  which  took  place  quietly 
and  calmly  without  the  glare  of  publicity, 
should  be  a  highly  significant  one  in  rais- 
ing the  health  standards  in  our  coimtry. 
No  longer  will  a  person  be  turned  away 
from  the  doors  of  a  skilled  nursing  home 
simply  because  of  his  race.  His  admis- 
sion will  be  guided  by  such  significant 
factors  as  his  medical  condition  and  his- 
tory, and  his  need  for  these  facilities. 

Approximately  2.000  nursing  homes 
were  asked  to  establish  open-door  policies 
or  pubhcize  an  already  established  policy. 
These  skilled  nursing  facilities  had  no 
trouble  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  law,  and  each  week  since  the 
start  of  medicare,  extended-care  pro- 
grams apply  for  participation  in  this 
program. 
Surely    these   institutions  would   not 


apply  for  participation  in  Federal  pro- 
grams if  they  believed  the  requirements 
of  the  law  would  unduly  hamper  their 
operation.  These  institutions  have  de- 
cided, from  the  basis  of  the  experience 
of  their  fellow  administrators,  to  extend 
their  services  to  all  persons  without 
disci-imination. 

Our  experience  in  seeing  how  well  this 
law  has  worked  should  lead  us  to  con- 
sider further  needed  advances  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  legislation  with  some  con- 
fidence that  equal  treatment  in  all  fields 
will  strengthen  our  country. 
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LOURDES  ACADEMY:  COMMITMENT 
TO  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
schools  rank  high  among  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  America.  One  school  which 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  its  community  and  the  Nation  is 
Lourdes  Academy,  In  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland. 

This  week,  this  fine  school  is  celebrat- 
ing its  75th  anniversary  under  the  theme 
of  "Lourdes  Academy:  Commitment  to 

I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
anniversary  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the 
splendid  teachers  who  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  have  successfully 
molded  the  minds  of  4,000  graduates. 

Many  times,  during  my  service  in 
Congress,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  wel- 
come Lourdes  students  on  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. They  had  come  here  to  receive 
various  national  awards  for  public 
speaking  and  science  competitions. 
These  honors  were  certainly  recognition 
of  the  excellence  of  this  school,  as  well 
as  of  the  students'  personal  achieve- 
ments. , 

Since  its  founding  in  1892.  Lourdes 
Academy  has  been  operated  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Humility  of  Mary.  My 
own  education  included  attending  Saint 
James  grade  school  in  Lakewood.  Ohio, 
which  is  also  operated  by  the  Holy  Hu- 
mility of  Mary  Sisters.  I  am  proud  that 
my  own  sister  has  for  many  years  been 
a  member  of  the  Lourdes  Academy  facul- 
ty- 

I  believe  that  Joseph  Glasser,  a  Cleve- 
land newspaper  editor,  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
community  in  the  following  editonal 
which  was  published  in  the  West  Side 
News  and  the  West  Parker: 

Lourdes   Has   75th   Birthday 
Lourdes  Academy,  a  West  Side  private  high 
school  for  girls,  will  mark  an  Important  mile- 
stone this  month— the  75th  anniversary  ol 
Its  founding  In  1892. 

Lourdes  Is  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  secon- 
dary education  In  Cleveland.  Its  more  than 
4.000  graduates  must  be  scattered  throughout 
the  world. 

No  matter  where  they  are  or  what  their 
state  may  be,  we  are  certain  their  lives  have 
been  enriched  and  their  goals  heightened  by 
attending  Lourdes  Academy. 

The  diamond  anniversary  theme,  "Lourdes 
Academy:   Commitment  to  Excellence."  ex- 


emplifies the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 

L^rtes  Academy  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  In  community  betterment  and 
those  who  entered  its  classrooms  received 
more  than  an  education. 

They  were  taught  how  to  be  better  citizens. 
Xhey  were  schooled  In  the  advantage  of  lead- 
ing exemplary  lives. 

We  salute  the  faculty  and  those  who  pres- 
ently administer  the  school's  affairs  and  com- 
mend their  counterparts  of  the  past  three- 
Quarters  of  a  century. 

Their  dedication  and  Inspiration  nave 
been  major  factors  In  shaping  the  lives  of 
the  thousands  whose  alma  mater  is  Lourdes 

Academy.  .^  ,    , 

The  entire  community  should  be  proud  of 

the  accomplishments  of  this  respected  Insti- 
tution of  learning. 
Graduates  of  Lourdes'  glorious  past  have 

Ughted  paths  on  which  they  have  trod  to 

the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
It  is  our  hope  they  will  be  followed  by 

still    more    thousands    of    liOurdes'    lovely 

ladles.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  vmtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  inconsistency  in  procedures  of  our 
great  party  in  recent  days.  Nothing  in 
these  remarks  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
personal  criticism  of  the  individual,  but 
it  simply  seems  to  me  that  on  the  one 
hand  we  penalize  severely,  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  identical,  same  position 
of  failing  to  support  the  party,  we  ap- 
parently reward  with  high  positions. 


EAST- WEST   TRADE:    BUILDING 
BRIDGES  OF  UNDERSTANDING 


INCONSISTENCY  IN  PROCEDURES  OP 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  interested  in  the  present 
image  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  I  feel  compelled  to  raise 
a  question  regarding  the  action  of  the 
National  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  this  90th  Con- 
gress, but  not  including  my  vote,  saw 
fit  to  continue  strong,  punitive  action 
against  the  Honorable  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  as  a  result  of  his 
political  "sin"  of  failing  to  support  the 
National  Democratic  ticket  in  November 
of  1964. 

Yet,  in  recent  hours  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  another  branch  of  our 
Democratic  Party,  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee,  has  employed  a  former 
Member  of  this  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Weltner,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  young  voters 
and  solidifying  the  party.  Yet,  this 
same  gentleman,  sometime  last  October, 
vigorously  refused  to  vote  for  or  support 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor 
of  Georgia,  and  carried  his  protest  so 
far  as  to  even  resign  as  a  Member  of  the 
U5.  Congress. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  these 
actions  are  independent,  and  were  taken 
by  two  entirely  different  groups;  yet,  I 
submit  that  one  segment  of  the  party  is 
responsible  to  all  other  segments  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  so  I  can  only 
conclude  that  there  Is  a  great  amount 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  We  were  looking  gen- 
erally at  the  possibilities  of  increased 
East-West  trade,  and  particularly  at  a 
proposal  by  Fiat  of  Italy  to  construct  an 
automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Fiat  would  be  purchasing  some  of  the 
equipment  for  the  plant  in  the  United 

gf  ofgc 

In  2  weeks  we  visited  Yugoslavia,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  that  time  we  spoke  with 
the  top  government  officials  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  trade  and  banking.  At  all 
times  we  were  briefed  by  our  own  ex- 
cellent embassy  staffs. 

The  most  important  eye  opener  was 
that  there  is  no  such  animal  as  mono- 
lithic   communism.      The    countries    In 
Eastern  Europe  are,  of  course.  Commu- 
nist and  are  under  the  Soviet  yoke  in 
many  ways  and  in  varying  degrees.    But 
the  differences  between  the  individual 
countries,  both  in  their  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomical   structures,    are    great.      Each 
country  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  appears 
to  be  moving  away  from  the  rigid,  cen- 
tralized Communist  economy  of  the  past. 
Yugoslavia  has  moved   the  furthest. 
The  economy  is  fast  becoming  decentral- 
ized.   More  autonomy  is  being  given  to 
the  state  or  regional  government  and.  at 
the    national    level,    to    the    legislative 
branch  of  government.   Business  and  in- 
dustry   are   asserting   themselves   to   a 
greater  extent  and  appear  to  be  very 
much  market  oriented:  The  businesses— 
which  are  referred  to  as  enterprises — 
are  managed  with  many  of  the  same  con- 
cepts as  businesses  in  the  West;  that  is, 
primary  attention  to  meeting  the  market 
demand,  making  a  profit,  and  expanding 
where  the  market  dictates. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  Soviet 
Union  where  the  demands  of  the  market- 
place— the  consumer — have  meant  little, 
production  being  dictated  by  centralized 
planning  committees.  Yugoslavia  also 
has  a  different  concept  of  business  own- 
ership. Ownership  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers,  who  in  turn  elect  their 
management.  The  workers,  desiring 
greater  profits,  tend  to  elect  competent 
managers  who  can  do  the  most  for  the 
enterprise. 
Financing  of  each  enterprise  Is  ac- 


complished by  means  of  its  own  reserves 
together  with  bank  loans.  The  borrow- 
ing of  money  from  the  bank  entails  the 
same  economic  justification  demanded 
by  bankers  or  lenders  in  this  country. 
Again,  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  So- 
viet enterprises  which  are  owned  by  the 
state  and  are  financed  out  of  the  cen- 
tral budget — scant  attention  is  given  to 
profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  Yugoslavs  broke  away  from  the 
Soviet  yoke  in  1948  and  since  then  have 
taken  a  very  pragmatic  view  toward  their 
problems.    Their  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  economy  has  been  of 
great  infiuence  in  the  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  which  are  beginning  to 
find  that  overcentralized  dictation,  im- 
realistic  national  quotas,  and  a  slavish 
following  of  preconceived  Marxist  theor- 
ies are  not  producing  the  desired  results. 
Due  partly  to  the  results  of  the  Yugo- 
slav experiment  and  partly  to  internal 
changes  in  their  own  countries,  the  other 
Iron  Curtain  nations  are  also  begiiming 
to  experiment  with  decentralized,  mar- 
ket-oriented economies.     The  new  ex- 
periment differs  from  country  to  country 
as  they  each  have  to  deal  with  their  own 
economic  realties  and  their  own  local 
brand  of  communism. 

All  is  not  peace  and  light  in  this 
process  of  trying  to  discover  the  magic 
of  the  market  economy.  In  fervent  op- 
position are  the  old-line  Communist 
bureaucrats  who  have  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  moving  away  from  their 
entrenched,  preconceived  concepts  of 
"that  old-time"  Marxism,  and  who  also 
see  a  threat  to  their  status  and  security 
under  the  proposed  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem. They  look  hopefully  for  the 
"chink  in  the  armor,"  the  fatal  mistake, 
that  will  enable  them  to  brush  this  new 
wave  under  their  ideological  rug  and 
return  to  the  past  security  that  only  con- 
formity can  provide. 

The  trip  left  me  optimistic  about  the 
eventual  outcome  of  East-West  affairs. 
I  firmly  believe  that  East-West  trade 
presents  the  most  practical  road  to 
peaceful  relations  among  our  countries. 
This  Is  not  to  say  there  are  no  differences 
at  present  between  East  and  West. 
There  are  differences  and  they  are  great. 
But  trade  builds  bridges  of  understand- 
ing and  in  this  crucial  year  of  1967  we 
need  many  more  bridges. 


MORE  ACTS  OF  PIRACY  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  that  Ecuador  has  again  com- 
mitted an  act  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas 
and  a  violation  of  International  law. 
This  act  occurred  through  the  seizure  of 
three  more  American  tuna  fish  boats,  the 
Ronnie  S.  the  Ranger,  and  the  Deter- 
mined, which  were  some  25  to  30  miles 
off  the  coast  of  South  America.  Accord- 
ing to  first  reports  Ecuadoran  guards 
were  placed  aboard  these  vessels  and 
they  were  taken  to  Port  Salinas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  again  call  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Kobe 
of  Representatives  that  our  Government 
poUcy  with  regard  to  illegal  acts  agaihst 
our  fishermen  is  wrong.  Our  State  De- 
partment pays  the  fines  illegally  imp<^ed 
by  foreign  countries  on  our  flsh  bo^ts. 
Then  the  Government  files  a  claim  for 
refund  which  these  Latin  American  coun- 
tries never  honor.  The  system  is  a  joke 
and  encourages  more  and  more  seizures. 

I  have  requested  an  early  hearing!  on 
my  bill.  H.R.  4451,  which  provides  that 
where  these  claims  for  repayment Jare 
not  honored  the  President  must  cut  ofl  all 
foreign  aid  to  such  nation.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
guarantees  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  high  seas.  They  are  ^ot 
getting  it. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  MESSi!  GE 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiuse 
for  1  minute.  [ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectio^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  SoMth 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    WATSON.     Mr.    Speaker, 
carefully  analyzing  the  President's 
sage  on  crime  in  this  country,  I  feel 
his  proposals  are  woefully  inadequa 
effectively  reduce  the  alarming  gr 
of  crime.  , 

I  had  hoped  that  his  message  w<)uld 
contain  specific  proposals  on  how  to  best 
counter  recent  decisions  by  the  coixrts 
which  have  encouraged  rather  thantde- 
terred  crime.  Unfortunately,  instead  of 
containing  strong  language  in  thisjre- 
gard,  the  message  was  nothing  more  nhan 
a  rerun  of  the  tired  old  cliches  that  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  this  admin- 
istration. The  only  cure  for  society's 
Ills,  according  to  the  recommendatioTi  of 
the  President,  is  the  Federal  handout. 
If  we  accept  the  reasoning  of  the  admin- 
istration, sociological  factors  alonej  are 
the  major  cause  of  crime.  They  ar^  at- 
tempting to  justify  the  crime  without 
making  the  criminal  pay  for  its  oom- 
mission.  Obviously  they  are  morej  in- 
terested in  justification  than  in  ju^ice. 

But,  ask  any  law-enforcement  olpcer 
in  this  country  today  why  crime  ifi  on 
the  increase  and  I  venture  to  say,  m  90 
percent  of  the  answers,  they  will  cite  as 
reasons  the  modern  view  by  our  courts 
that  the  criminal  is  only  a  victim  oi  so- 
cial or  economic  circumstances.  Th^  old 
view  that  a  crime  is  a  crime  and  sl^ould 
be  dealt  with  by  swift,  certain,  and|  im- 
partial justice  is  completely  alie|i  to 
many  judges  serving  on  the  bencH  to- 
day. In  all  too  many  instances.:  the 
courts  are  pampering  the  criminal  ap  the 
expense  of  the  victim.  In  my  view,  once 
wrongdoers  are  convinced  that  lawless- 
ness will  not  be  tolerated  and  that 'they 
will  be  called  upon  to  accoimt  for  their 
misdeeds,  then  and  only  then  will  qrlme 

In  the  court's  anxious  desire  n(>t  to 
offend  the  criminal,  several  rldlclilous 
situations  have  developed,  including  $ome 
areas  where  arresting  officers  ara  re- 
quired to  present  a  card  to  the  appre- 
hended criminal,  virtually  suggesting 
that  he  remain  silent.  It  must  seem  dis- 
illusioning for  a  policeman  to  risk  his  life 
to  capture  a  criminal,  and  then  hafe  an 


accomplice  to  the  crime  escape  because 
of  such  requirements.  Justifiably,  many 
officers  are  more  apprehensive  about  re- 
sulting charges  against  them  in  making 
an  arrest  than  the  danger  of  appre- 
hending the  criminal. 

Of  course  this  deplorable  situation  has 
resulted  from  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  including  the  infamous  Miranda 
against  Arizona  case  which  stripped  law 
enforcement  officers  from  any  advantage 
that  they  might  have  in  dealing  with  the 
criminal  through  immediate  interroga- 
tion. I  had  always  believed  that  the  law 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Innocent.  But,  In  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  the  irmocent  victim  is  left 
on  his  own  while,  to  the  detriment  of 
law  and  order,  the  guilty  can  remain 
sUent  and — in  all  too  many  instances — 
go  free  without  paying  his  debt  to  so- 
ciety. This  means  that  the  criminal  on 
mere  legal  technicalities  can  return  to 
society  to  inflict  more  wrong  on  the  in- 
nocent. Only  recently,  a  national  study 
pointed  out  that  85  percent  of  those  ap- 
prehended for  crime  were  repeat  of- 
fenders. 

This  situation  handcuffs  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  is  resulting  in  a 
serious  blow  to  police  morale,  which  is 
reported  to  be  at  an  alltime  low,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Such  a 
condition  is  built  to  order  for  the  hard- 
ened criminal,  and  yet  no  effort  is  being 
made  either  by  the  administration  or 
the  courts  to  relieve  this  critical  prob- 
lem. 

In  my  opinion,  one  way  to  boost  the  lot 
of  the  policemen  and  to  curtail  the  rising 
crime  rate  is  by  legislation  to  restrict  the 
court  from  throwing  out  voluntary  con- 
fessions by  criminals.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  House  joint  resolution  which 
sets  forth  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  reversal  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  criminal  action  by  a  Federal 
court  when  the  decision  of  the  trial  court 
was  based  either  wholly  or  in  part  on 
voluntary  confession.  I  believe  that  such 
a  bill  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  to- 
ward law  and  order  and  I  extend  to  my 
colleagues  an  invitation  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 


corded  to  me  the  opportunity  to  ask  the 
very  first  question  of  the  evening.  How- 
ever, I  asked  no  question  of  Secretary 
McNamara  as  Mr.  Pearson  Infers.  Nor 
did  I  ask  any  question  relating  to  bomb- 
ing. The  reference  contained  in  Mr. 
Pearson's  column  of  this  date  as  it  relates 
to  me  is  totally  Inaccurate.  I  wUl  be 
pleased  to  yield  at  this  time  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  present  at  the  White 
House  briefing  last  week  who  might  wish 
to  take  exception  in  any  way  to  what  I 
have  just  said. 

In  view  of  this  inaccurate  report  re- 
garding my  participation  in  this  briefing 
session,  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  set  the  record  straight.  When  asked 
by  the  President  if  I  had  any  questions, 
I  stated  that  I  had  long  been  concerned 
with  free  world  shipping  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  commended  the  effort  that  had 
been  made  to  reduce  this  traffic  from  256 
vessels  In  1965  to  74  in  1966.  I  then  went 
on  to  state  that  I  was  disturbed  that  6 
vessels  flying  free  world  flags  had  sailed 
to  the  port  of  Haiphong  in  January  1967 
and  I  asked  specifically  what  was  being 
done  to  stop  this  shipping,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cargoes  car- 
ried by  these  vessels  was  classified 
spcrct 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  briefings  at  the  White 
House  for  Members  of  Congress  were  an 
off  the  record  type  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  have  made  no  statements  to  the 
press  or  any  news  sources  as  to  what 
transpired.  It  is  regrettable  such  dis- 
tortions flow  from  these  gatherings  for 
they  cannot  help  but  inhibit  a  free  ex- 
change of  Ideas  with  respect  to  great 
problems  that  are  of  crucial  importance 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD   STRAIGHT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  by 
Drew  Pearson  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  made  reference 
to  the  briefing  for  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  White  House  last  Wednesday 
night  and  to  the  questions  asked  by  some 
of  those  present.  His  column  states, 
among  other  things,  that — 

Charles  Chamberlain  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  a 
CK)P  oldtlmer,  wanted  to  know  why  we 
hadn't  gone  In  and  used  every  bomb  In  the 
arsenal  against  every  target  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  true  that  I  was 
invited  to  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  did  attend  the  briefing  last 
Wednesday.    Further,  the  President  ac- 


AN  IMMEDIATE  INVESTIGA-HON  OP 
THE    RELATIONSHIPS    BETWEEN 
THE      CENTRAL      INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  AND  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL 
STUDENT    ASSOCIATION    SHOULD 
BE    CONDUCTED    BY    CONGRESS 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKEK.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  House  today  on  a  matter  of 
substantial  concern  to  me.    I  refer  to  the 
highly    questionable    relationships    be- 
tween the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency 
and  the  National  Student  Association— 
NS A— which  were  disclosed  this  week.   I 
am  confident  that  my  concern  is  shared 
by  many.  If  not  most  Members  and  by 
a  multitude  of  concerned  American  citi- 

zcns. 

On  July  26  of  last  year,  I  addressed 
the  House  on  the  relationships  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  NSA.  At 
that  time  I  never  anticipated  the  shock- 
ing announcements  of  this  week  that 
NSA  was  being  financially  backed  by  the 
CIA  to  the  tune  of  as  much  as  $400,000. 

So  that  the  record  will  be  clear  as  to 
the  Issues  which  I  raised  last  year  con- 
cerning NSA's  relations  with  the  Federal 
Govenunent  and  so  that  the  background 
on  this  matter  Is  known  to  all.  I  include, 
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under  unanimous  consent,  the  full  text 
of  my  remarks  last  July  26  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks  today.  Those  remarks 
follow: 

Pepabtment  of  State  Ptwos  to  National 
Sttjdent  Association  Shottu)  Be  Investi- 
gated 

(Mr.  Utt  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Utt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the 
UjS  National  Student  Association — NSA — 
have  disturbed  many  Members  of  Congress 
over  the  past  several  years.  Despite  NSA's 
tax  exempt  status.  It  has  persistently  par- 
ticipated m  blatantly  political  activities. 
During  the  past  several  years,  NSA  has  be- 
come increasingly  critical  of  a  strong  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  especially  In  southeast 

Asia. 

NSA  has  passed  resolutions  which  call  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  which  call  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  sponsor  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations:  which  call  for 
a  halt  to  United  States  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam;  which  call  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Vletcong— National  Liberation  Front — In  any 
negotiations  for  a  ceasefire;  which  call  for 
an  end  to  all  U.S.  "aggressive  military  action" 
In  Vietnam;  which  oppose  the  McCarran 
Act— the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950; 
which  support  the  free  speech  movement  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley— a 
movement  which  California  legislative  in- 
vestigating committees  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  have  deemed  as  in- 
filtrated by  radical  left-wing  elements;  and 
which  have  called  for  a  myriad  of  other  ex- 
tremist positions. 

NSA  has  consistently  refused  to  adhere  to 
its  constitution  which  specifically  prohibits 
its  participation  in  partisan  political  activity. 
It  has  refused  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  under  which  NSA  has  obtained 
its  tax  exemption  status.  That  section  of 
the  code  allows  tax  exemptions  for  "corpo- 
rations organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes,  no  substantial  part 
of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate,  or  Intervene  In — 
including  the  publishing  or  distributing  of 
statements — any  political  campaign." 

Despite  these  two  restrictions.  NSA  con- 
tinues with  Its  political  activity,  much  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  Influence  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Their  recent  participation 
In  activities  which  will  undermine  a  strong 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  even  more  disturbing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  NSA  has 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a  halt  to 
U.S.  bombing  raids  of  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  calling  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Vletcong  In  any  negotiations  for  a  cesiseflre. 
and  calling  for  an  end  to  all  U.S.  "aggressive 
military  action"  In  Vietnam. 

Three  particular  items  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention recently,  and  I  feel  that  these  Items 
may  warrant  a  close  examination  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  when 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  are  considered  for  oncoming  fiscal 
years. 

We  have  seen  that  NSA  has  consistently 
opposed  the  position  of  a  strong  effort  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  trying  to  imdercut  any 
efforts,  whether  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
President,  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  position  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  first  Item  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion was  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Saturday,  May  21,  1966,  which  article  stated 
in  part: 

"NSA  Is  subsidized  with  about  $600,000  a 
year  from  the  Ford,  Field  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  well-heeled  organizations." 

This  article  clearly  states  that  part  of 
KSA's  funds  are  received  from  the  Depart- 


ment of  State,  the  very  Department  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing our  foreign  policy  and  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  the  administration  in  southeast 
Asia,  policies  and  programs  which  NSA  has 
consistently  opposed.  Of  course,  If  NSA  is 
engaged  In  political  activity,  and  It  thereby 
loses  Its  tax  exemption,  it  will  place  those 
other  tax  exempt  organizations,  such  as  the 
Ford,  Field,  and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  in 
danger  of  losing  their  tax  exempt  statuses  or 
seriously  jeopardizing  them. 

The  second  item  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion was  the  article  by  Henry  Raymont  In 
the  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1966,  which 
stated,  in  part: 

"The  leadership  of  the  largest  American 
student  organization  has  given  ...  a  bleak 
and  discouraging  account  of  political  unrest 
and  the  prospects  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

"A  report  circulated  by  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  predicted  that  there  would 
be  no  Internal  peace  in  South  Vietnam  until 
the  United  Buddhist  Church  assumes  an 
active  role  in  a  constitutional  government. 
It  scored  the  U.S.  for  contintUng  to  support 
the  mlllUry  Junta. 

"It  also  urged  that  American  policies,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  had  hopelessly 
alienated  most  of  the  civlUan  population, 
had  created  suspicions  about  the  United 
States  "domination"  and  had  generally  failed 
to  achieve  meaningful  goals  in  economic  and 
social  assistance. 

"The  4,250  word  document  is  a  Journal  of 
a  two-week  visit  to  South  Vietnam  last 
month  by  Philip  Sherburne,  N.S.A.  president, 
and  two  other  officers,  Malcolm  Kovacs  and 
Gregory  Delln. 

"Mr.  Sherburne,  a  23-year-old  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  disclosed  yesterday 
that  the  delegation  had  made  the  trip  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  Department." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  according  to  NSA's  president, 
is  financing  the  travel  of  the  officers  of  NSA 
to  South  Vietnam  who  promptly  return 
home  and  blast  away  at  American  foreign 
policy  there.  What  kind  of  a  ridiculous  ef- 
fort is  the  Department  of  State  making  with 
NSA  and  Its  officials? 

As  If  these  two  items  are  not  bad  enough. 
I  now  learn  that  NSA  has  been  actively  sup- 
porting the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee — SNCC — the  militant  black 
nationalist  student  organization  and  the 
originator  of  the  term  "black  power,"  for 
some  time,  and  may  even  now  be  financing 
some  of  their  activities,  directly  and  in- 
directly. This  raises  grave  problems  Indeed. 
If  SNCC  Is  being  financed,  to  some  extent, 
by  NSA  and  NSA  is  being  financed  to  some 
extent,  by  the  Department  of  State,  then 
serious  problems  arise  concerning  the  fund- 
ing of  the  organizations.  Not  only  has  SNCC 
taken  an  active  role  In  highly  disruptive 
protest  demonstrations  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  it  boycotted  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  because  it 
is  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  views  it 
as  a  "class  weap)on"  to  draft  Negroes  for  the 
armed  services. 

NSA's  association  with  SNCC  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Delegates  to  the  14th  National 
Student  Congress  of  NSA  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  NSA's  approval  of  the  objec- 
tives and  programs  of  SNCC.  SNCC's  mem- 
bership In  the  new  left,  its  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  protest  demonstrations.  Its 
demonstrations  against  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  its 
preachings  of  "black  power"  inciting  class 
hatred  In  America  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected.  In  the  least,  NSA's  relationship  with 
SNCC.  As  recently  as  January  1966,  SNCC 
issued  a  policy  statement  concerning  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam  which  was  according 
to  SNCC  chairman  at  that  time.  John  Lewis, 
approved  by  the  entire  national  staff  of 
SNCC  without  dissent.  The  SNCC  state- 
ment urged  draft-age  Americans  to  deliber- 


ately avoid  military  service  In  Vietnam.    The 
policy  statement  said.  In  part: 

"We  maintain  that  our  country's  cry  of 
'preserve  freedom  in  the  world'  is  a  hypocriti- 
cal mask  behind  which  it  squashes  liberation 
movements  which  are  not  bound,  and  refuse 
to  be  bound,  by  the  expediencies  of  the 
United  States  cold  war  policies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  items  which  I  have 
cited  today  raise  serious  problems  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  surely  hope  that  the 
Department  is  not  supporting  the  activities 
of  NSA  when  it  must  know  that  NSA  has  In 
the  past,  is  now.  and  undoubtedly  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  organization  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia,  so  long  as  those  poUcleo  axe  anything 
other  than  withdrawal,  but  It  does  appear 
that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  should  consider  Interrogating  the  De- 
partment on  these  Important  items.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  its  sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
propriations should  consider  Investigating 
these  charges  and  should  consider  requiring 
the  Department  to  cease  its  support  of  this 
radical  student  organization  which  Is  sub- 
verting American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  at  that  time,  and 
still  am,  greatly  concerned  that  NSA,  an 
organization  that  has  consistently  op- 
posed any  strong  anti-Communist  T"'S. 
foreign  p>olicy.  has  been  financed  by  che 
instrumentality  of  our  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  our  foreign  policy — the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  I  outlined  in  my  July 
26  remarks,  NSA,  while  being  supported 
by  tax  dollars  through  the  Department 
of  State,  was  making  every  attempt  pos- 
sible to  imdermine  our  Government's  an- 
nounced policy  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  policy  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  supposedly  supporting  to  the 
very  maximum  extent  of  its  efforts. 

In  my  remarks  of  July  26  I  called  upon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  its 
subcommittee  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  handling  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  Investigate 
fully  the  matters  which  I  raised  In  my 
floor  remarks.  In  the  press  for  adjourn- 
ment during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  last 
session,  such  hearings  were  not  held.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  official  of 
NSA  or  the  Department  of  State  was  of- 
flcially  Interrogated  by  any  congressional 
committee  on  the  matters  raised  In  my 
remarks. 

NSA    receiving    OVER     $400,000     A     TEAR    FROM 
THE   CIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  distressed  to 
read  In  several  nationally  circulated 
newspapers  yesterday— Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 14 — that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  flnancing  the  operations 
of  NSA  "since  the  early  1950's"  to  a  tune 
of  around  $400,000  a  year  some  years. 
Some  comments  have  placed  the  total 
figure  of  CIA  financing  of  NSA  at  ap- 
proximately $3  million  over  the  past  17 
years. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  an 
article  on  this  matter  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  Tuesday,  February  14,  stated,  in 
part: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
supplying  financial  assistance  for  the  Inter- 
national operations  of  the  National  Student 
Association  for  the  last  17  years,  U.S.  offlclala 
said  today. 

The  government's  statement  followed  a 
statement  by  officials  of  the  student  organlza- 
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As  much   as  $400,000   In  CIA  Xundaj 
channeled  to  NSA  annually  through  Xou  nda- 
tlons  In  the  early  1960's,  when  the  CIA 
between  60  and  83  percent  of  NSA's  ■" 
budget. 

But   present  NSA  officers  said  last 
that  for  the  last  two  years  the  studenjt 
ganlzatlon  has  worked  to  end  the  "cr "'" 
latlonshlp"  with  the  CIA.  and  only  5  _ 
of  Its  current  $1  million  annual  budget 
from  the  mtelUgence  agency. 

IMPORTANT   QTTESTIONS  RAISED 

There  are  many  important  questions 
which  arise  from  this  article. 

First,  what  influence  did  the  CIA  have 
on  NSA's  official  policies  when  It  was 
supplying  50  and  85  percent  of  r*SA's 
yearly  budget? 

Second,  if  NSA  officials  did  not  like 
the  relationship,  then  why  was  it  toler- 
ated and  the  CIA's  money  accepted  for 
17  years?  I 

Third,  if  NSA's  official  position^  re- 
flected the  wishes  of  the  CIA.  then  tvhat 
Is  the  CIA  doing  having  the  NSA  arpiual 
Congresses  adopt  resolutions  In  aljnost 
total  opposition  to  U.S.  foreign  poli<t^? 

Fourth,  despite  comments  frorni  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  acting  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  matter,  that  the  monesj  was 
supplied  to  help  American  students  off- 
set student  organizations  of  Communist- 
bloc  countries  who  are  heavily  fina|nced 
by  their  governments,  what  are  aU  the 
purposes  for  which  NSA  expended  tax 
dollars  from  the  CIA? 

I  flnd  It  hard  to  believe  that  NSA  (jould 
have  spent  85  percent  of  a  million  c^Uar 
a  year  budget  on  sending  students  tb  in- 
ternational conferences.  To  me,  Iti  just 
is  not  practicable  that  NSA  could  have 
spent  $850,000  to  help  American  students 
at  International  conferences  and  jthen 
spend  only  the  remaining  $150,000  on  the 
multitude  of  other  undertakings  of  the 
organization.  I 

Furthermore,  if  NSA  has  cut  o^  its 
financial  relationships  with  the  CIAidur- 
ing  the  past  2  years,  as  NSA's  spokesman 
said  yesterday — E>avid  Brinkley  said!  1965 
last  night — then  why  have  the  latest  ar- 
ticles reported  that  NSA  has  received  "5 
percent  of  Its  current  $1  million  annual 
budget  from  the  intelligence  agency" — 
$50,000.  I  repeat,  $50,000,  for  its  current 
budget  operations.  I 

I  just  cannot  imagine  the  CIA  giving 
NSA  85  percent  of  NSA's  annual  budget 
without  dictating  the  terms,  at  lea^  the 
general  terms,  for  its  uses. 


NSA     WORKING     AGAINST     D.S.     FOREICN     BOUCT 

At  the  same  time  that  NSA's  ojjera- 
tions  was  being  financed  by  the  CIA  and 
the  Department  of  State  it  first,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Am^ican 
Activities:  second,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  sponsor 
the  admission  of  Red  China  td  the 
United  Nations — something  clearhr  in 
opposition  to  announced  US.  fc^elgn 
policy;  third,  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  inclusion  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front — the  Vietcong  iront 
outfit — tn  any  negotiations  for  a  qease- 
fire  in  Vietnam — something  clearljr  out 
of  line  with  our  overtures  for  a  ceasefire : 
fourth,  passed  a  resolution  which  (lalled 


for  an  end  to  all  U.S.  "aggressive  mili- 
tary action"  in  Vietnam — something 
which  smacks  our  sincere  efforts  in 
Vietnam  in  the  face  and.  fifth,  passed  a 
resolution  which  called  for  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  Internal  security  acts. 

Why  did  not  the  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  cut  off  NSA's  funds  when 
NSA  opposed  so  vigorously  and  tried  to 
undermine  so  extensively  our  foreign 
policy  efforts?  Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charged  with  carrying  out  our  for- 
eign policy  to  finance  organizations 
working  to  undermine  that  foreign  pol- 
icy? That  seems  to  be  the  case  in  this 
Instance. 

CLANDESTINE    FINANCING     OF     NSA 

According  to  the  newspaper  articles, 
the  CIA  has  been  giving  money  to  Bos- 
ton located  front-foundations  who  in 
turn  have  been  giving  the  funds  to  NSA. 
It  raises  some  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  CIA  was  not  kmowingly 
financing  the  activities  of  an  organiza- 
tion— NSA — which  has  consistently 
worked  to  imdermine  our  foreign  policy. 

NSA,  CIA,  AND  PUBLIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  highly  question- 
able— if  not  outright  dangerous — to  have 
Federal  funds  going  toward  the  influ- 
encing of  public  policy.  It  was  discour- 
aging to  learn  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  financing  NSA  at  a  time  when 
NSA  official  position — adopted  at  its  na- 
tional congresses — was  in  opposition  to 
a  strong  policy  of  winning  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  our  major  foreign  policy  mat- 
ter. It  is  more  distressing  to  learn  that 
NSA's  activities — and  those  activities  in- 
clude supposedly  speaking  for  the  thou- 
sands of  college  students  on  American 
college  campuses — are  being  financed  by 
a  Federal  instrumentality  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  Department  of 
State  would  have  ever  dared  to, do.  It 
raises  grave  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  NSA  in  calling  for  the  many  ques- 
tionable things  which  it  has  called  for 
was  speaking  for  the  American  college 
students  or  one  of  its  principal  financial 
sponsors— the  CIA.  Surely  $100,000  a 
year  comprised  a  significant  percentage 
of  their  total  operating  funds,  surely 
enough  to  make  them  think  twice  before 
speaking  out  on  a  matter  which  would 
raise  the  ire  of  their  financial  backer — 
the  CIA.  Perhaps  NSA's  declarations 
that  American  college  students  do  not 
support  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
not  really  the  voice  of  the  American 
college  community. 

NSA   VIOLATIONS  OF   FEDERAL  LOBBYXNG  ACTS? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  the  appro- 
priate place  to  point  out  that  there  are 
Federal  laws  against  using  Federal  funds 
for  lobbying  activities.  NSA's  many  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  commit- 
tees in  attempts  to  Influence  legislation 
and  its  financial  backing  by  the  CIA — 
with  Federal  tax  dollars — raises  grave 
questions.  NSA  officials  may  be  guilty 
of  having  violated  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NSA  officials  have  ap- 
peared many  times  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  to  speak  out  on  certain  legis- 
lation. Not  only  does  this  raise  ques- 
tions about  NSA's  tax-exemption  status 
with  respect  to  overt  attempts  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  but  It  now  raises  addi- 


tional questions  about  the  use  of  Federal 
moneys  in  connection  with  their  appear- 
ances. It  looks  to  me  like  Federal  funds 
were  possibly  being  used  to  put  these 
student  voices  on  the  record  before  the 
committees  to  supposedly  speak  for  the 
students  of  America.  This  also  raises 
grave  questions  about  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  for  what  actually  amoimts  to  lob- 
bying. Has  NSA  been  lobbying  before 
Congress  with  Federal  funds?  This  is  a 
question  which  should  be  answered  on 
the  record. 

NSA's  DESTRUCTION  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  ITS 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  one  incident  alone  could 
destroy  NSA — and  perhaps,  in  light  of 
the  evidence,  it  should.  NSA,  while  sup- 
posedly speaking  for  American  college 
students,  appears  to  have  been  speaking 
for  someone  else.  I  cannot  personally 
see  how  any  student  body  that  belongs 
to  NSA  could  remain  in  the  organization 
after  these  recent  developments.  The 
NSA  national  organization  can  no  longer 
guarantee  to  them  that  it  is  speaking  for 
the  college  students  of  America.  It  can 
no  longer  guarantee  to  them  that  it  is 
free  from  outside  control.  It  can  no 
longer  guarantee  to  them  that  they  are 
getting  their  money's  worth  for  belong- 
ing to  it.  It  can  no  longer  guarantee  to 
them  that  theh-  voices  will  be  the  ones 
which  prevail  as  the  American  student 
consensus  rather  than  the  voices  of  their 
financial  sponsors. 

To  me,  NSA  is  destroyed  as  an  official 
voice  for  the  college  students  of  the 
United  States.  It  could  never  again 
represent  American  college  students  at 
international  meetings  with  any  prestige. 
NSA  can  never  again  be  a  trusted 
organization. 

NSA  VIOLATING  FEDERAL  TAX  LAWS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  should  conduct  an  immediate 
investigation  into  NSA's  tax-exemption 
status,  and  particularly  into  its  reporting 
of  income  during  the  past  15  years. 
Although  all  the  information  on  their 
tax  reporting  which  I  have  been  able  to 
roimd  up,  to  this  point,  is  unofficial,  it 
appears  as  if  NSA  has  not  been  accurately 
reporting  the  amount  or  the  sources  of 
its  total  income  during  recent  years. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  Inc.,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est conservative  youth  organization  and 
one  of  great  respectability,  issued  a  spe- 
cial notice  to  the  Washington  press  corps 
that  they  have  available  for  inspection  by 
all  press  representatives  the  complete 
Federal  tax  returns,  form  990-A,  for  the 
years  1952  through  1964,  filed  by  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

While  these  tax  forms  show  numerous 
contributions  to  NSA  from  foundations 
labeled  in  the  press  as  CIA  fronts,  as  well 
as  massive  contributions  from  other  ob- 
scure groups,  they  also  indicate  that  in- 
come from  the  CIA  fronts  was  not  re- 
ported as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NSA's  flagrant  violation 
of  Federal  laws — with  respect  to  lobby- 
ing, with  respect  to  tax  reporting,  and 
perhaps  even  with  respect  to  many  other 
matters — is  not  a  matter  to  be  easily  dis- 
missed as  "politics."  This  organization— 
NSA— has  acted  outside  the  law,  or  at 
a  minimum,  serious  questions  have  been 
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raised  about  the  legality  of  many  of 
their  actions. 

ijtKRICAN    STUDENTS    TURNING    THUMBS    DOWN 
ON  NSA 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  student 
community  is  already  reacting  sharply 
against  NSA  on  this  matter.  Repre- 
sentative of  this  growing  antagonism 
toward  NSA  and  its  clandestine  relation- 
ships with  the  CIA  is  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement by  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom.  At  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
text  of  their  announcement  yesterday. 

YAF's  announcement  follows: 

February   14,   1967. 
YAF  Calls  for  Congressional  Investigation 
OF  NSA  Funding  by  the  CIA 

Young  Americans  for  I'Yeedom.  the  na- 
tion's largest  conservative  youth  group,  has 
called  for  an  Immediate  Congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  relationship  between  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Student  Association  (NSA). 

Newspaper  reports  yesterday  said  that 
C.I.A.  has  been  subsidizing  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  an- 
nually since  the  early  1950's. 

YAP  annoimced  that  It  is  contacting  the 
45  Congressional  members  of  Its  National 
Advisory  Board,  asking  them  to  join  In  a  call 
for  a  special  Investigation  to  determine: 

1)  The  amount  by  which  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  subsidizes  the  National 
Student  Association,  and  why  it  has  subsi- 
dized a  left-wing  group  with  consistently 
radical  positions; 

2)  Whether  there  has  been  a  violation  by 
NSA  of  the  federal  law  prohibiting  tax-ex- 
empt groups  from  seeking  to  Influence  leg- 
islation before  Congress;  and 

3)  Whether  the  C.I.A.  subsidy  amounts  to 
a  violation  of  the  federal  law  prohibiting  the 
use  of  federal  funds  to  Influence  legislation 
before  Congress. 

The  National  Vice  Chairman  of  YAF,  Alan 
MacKay  of  Boston,  Mass.,  said  In  a  state- 
ment issued  In  Washington  that  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association  consistently  has  taken 
far-left  positions,  often  agreeing  with  Com- 
munists on  major  Issues.  MacKay  cited  NSA 
policy  statements  which  call  for  an  Imme- 
diate halt  to  all  bombing  by  the  U.S.  In  Viet 
Nam,  participation  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front— the  political  front  of  the  Viet 
Cong— in  a  South  Vietnamese  coalition  gov- 
ernment, condemning  U.S.  aid  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  when  the  Commimists 
threatened  to  take  over  by  force,  virging  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  supporting  the  Berkeley  students 
responsible  for  the  disorders  there,  praising 
Fidel  Castro,  and  opposing  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

"There  can  be  no  justification,"  McKay 
said,  "for  the  use  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  this  kind  of  radical  left- 
wing  group.  The  Congress  has  a  duty  to  see 
that  those  responsible  for  this  policy  In  the 
C.I.A.  are  removed  and  that  such  subsidies 
are  ended." 

McKay  noted  that  YAP  has  In  the  past  re- 
peatedly called  for  an  investigation  of  NSA's 
tax-exempt  status,  since  such  groups  are  for- 
bidden by  federal  law  from  seeking  to  influ- 
ence legislation  before  Congress. 

"NSA  has  directly  violated  this  law."  Mc- 
Kay charged,  "and  on  many  occasions  NSA 
officials  have  appeared  before  Congressional 
Committees  and  led  national  campaigns  to 
Influence  legislation." 

"Since  CIA  subsidy  funds  were  routed 
through  such  tax-exempt  foundations  Into 
NSA  hands,"  he  added,  "these  foundations, 
as  well  as  NSA.  should  be  investigated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service." 

McKay  also  noted  that  It  is  against  federal 
law  to  use  federal  funds  to  Influence  legisla- 
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tlon  before  Congress.  He  said  that  any  CIA 
funds  given  to  NSA  and  used  for  NSA  lobby- 
ing activities  would  be  another  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  YAF  Vice  Chairman  noted  that  last 
summer  NSA  officials  had  their  expenses  paid 
for  a  trip  to  Viet  Nam  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, then  returned  home  and  publicly 
criticized  American  policy  on  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  He  also  said  that  NSA  has  admitted 
receiving  funds  from  other  federal  govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  McKay  charged  that  this 
money  went  in  part  to  foment  civil  disorder 
In  Southern  states,  where  NSA  operatives 
Joined  radical  civU  rights  protesters  such  as 
SNCC  (the  Student  Non- violent  Coordinating 
Committee). 

Summing  up,  MacKay  stated  that  "Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  Is  deeply  shocked 
that  the  CIA  should  secretly  attempt  to  In- 
fluence student  opinion.  But  we  are  abso- 
lutely astounded  to  discover  that  federal 
funds  In  huge  amoimts  have  been  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Irresponsible  leftists  who  do  not 
represent  American  students.  We  call  for  an 
InMnedlate  and  full  Congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  this  matter,  as  well  as  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  review  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  NSA." 

HEARINGS    NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  investigation  of  the 
matters  which  I  have  raised  last  year  and 
today  is  needed  at  once.  These  and 
other  pertinent  questions  should  be  an- 
swered before  a  congressional  committee 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the  CIA. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  NSA  being  called  as  wit- 
nesses. This  should  be  done  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  incident 
cannot  go  unnoticed  by  the  Congress.  It 
must  be  subjected  to  detailed  congres- 
sional investigation. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  WENDELL 
L.  WILLKIE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  75 
YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPE ABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Wendell  L.  Wlllkie,  would  have  been 
75  years  old  on  Saturday,  February  18. 

In  the  way  that  time  seems  to  pass, 
he  has  been  gone  so  long  that  he  now 
ranks  as  legend  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  the  con- 
cept of  "One  World,"  which  he  gave  us, 
is  as  current  as  today's  newspaper  and 
the  supersonic  jet  that  fulfills  his 
prophecy. 

We  all,  of  course,  recall  his  1940  candi- 
dacy for  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  I  am  proud  that  Freedom 
House  in  my  district  bears  his  name. 

His  widow,  Edith,  resides  in  my  district 
where  his  son  Phillip  is  in  frequent  at- 
tendance from  the  family  home  in  Rush- 
ville,  Ind. 

As  time  goes  by,  the  figure  of  Wendell 
Wlllkie  will  loom  larger  on  our  historical 
horizon,  and  on  his  100th  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1992,  we  will  want  to  declare  a 
national  holiday. 


DEMONSTRATORS  AT  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demon- 
strators at  the  Pentagon  and  those  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  yesterday  do  not 
speak  for  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try. They  do  not  speak  for  the  patriotic 
mothers  of  America,  nor  do  they  speak 
for  the  academic  community. 

The  great  majority  of  American  stu- 
dents, both  high  school  and  college,  scorn 
such  emotionalism.  The  great  majority 
of  American  students  know  that  this 
violent  manifestation  of  disunity  only 
encourages  the  ruthless  aggressor  to  com- 
mit more  aggression  and  to  kill  and 
wound  more  American  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleges  and  high  schools 
all  over  the  United  States  including  the 
Southern  Association  of  High  School 
Student  Councils,  unanimously  adopted 
resolutions  supporting  our  efforts  to  op- 
pose aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Night  before  last,  when  these  "peace- 
niks" were  planning  their  assault  upon 
the  Pentagon  and  upon  the  National 
Government  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  yoimg 
high  school  student  in  my  district  sat 
down  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  home  and 
wrote  me  an  encouraging  and  patriotic 
letter,  very  vividly  portraying  why  we 
must  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  my  fellow  Americans,  I  share 
with  you  this  timely  and  superb  letter  of 
this  young  teenager.  Miss  Martha  Sue 
Hudgens,  an  llth-grade  student  at  Eas- 
ley  Senior  High  School,  Easley,  S.C,  ex- 
pressing why  our  Government  must  stand 
guard  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  an  eleventh  grader  at  Easley 
Senior  High  School  where  you  gave  a  speech 
yesterday.  I  was  moved  by  the  speech  you 
gave  to  us,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
behind  our  guys  In  Viet  Nam  one  hundred 
per  cent.  I  believe  that  the  only  solution 
to  ending  the  war  Is  to  send  those  of  our 
generation  who  are  able  to  fight.  So  many 
people  argue  this  point  because  many  of  our 
citizens  are  killed.  I  know  how  It  is  to  lose 
a  loved  one  in  Viet  Nam.  because  my  boy- 
friend was  killed  there  three  months  ago. 
But  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Billy,  my  boyfriend,  died  for  his  country, 
which  should  be  the  most  Important  thing 
to  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves  United  States 
citizens. 

Those  who  demonstrate  for  peace  through- 
out our  nation  should  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  If  we  do  not  stand  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists In  Viet  Nam,  we  may  lose  the  freedoms 
we  have  today.  If  people  would  not  take 
their  freedoms  for  granted,  and  would  stop 
to  think  what  life  would  be  like  without 
them,  maybe  they  would  stop  those  demon- 
strations against  the  war. 

People  say  that  America  is  the  land  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  but  how  long  can 
this  last  if  we  do  not  continue  our  fight 
against  oppression  In  every  part  of  the  world? 
Eventually  America  could  corrupt  beneath 
our  feet.  Why  can't  people  see  this?  Why 
don't  they  look  Into  the  future  of  America? 
Maybe  then  they  could  see  the  necessity  of 
having  American  men  In  Viet  Nam. 
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As  I  sit  here  In  my  home  and 
little  I  am  doing  for  the  future 
America.  It  frightens  me.    But  I 
the  war  cannot  be  won  by  one 
all  Americans  must  stick  together 
could  do  more  than  pray,  hope,  and 
our  boys  In  Viet  Nam,  but  each  ■"- 
I  am  told  that  I  am  too  young 
In  a  year  or  two  I  will  be  of  age  to 
Armed  Services,  and  If  the  Lord  U  w^Ung, 
will.    Then  I  can  devote  my  life  to 
Ice  of  my  country. 

When    you    go    to    our    schools 
county,   please   try   to   make   the 
understand  that  our  generation  Is 
ture  of  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
to  help  by  backing  our  guys  In  V" 
Also  assure  them  that  even  though 
killed,  those  who  are  will  be  fighting 
country  and  If  they  are  like  BlUy, 
die  doing  the  most  Important  thing 
lives.     Billy  wrote  and  told  me  that 
thing  happened  to  him,  he  would  '" 
his  death  would  soon  lead  to 
the  entire  nation. 

You  are  the  main  person  that 
will  listen  to,  and  you  and  other  gov^nment 
officials  must  try  to  make  them 
why  we  must  fight  In  Viet  Nam. 

Thank  you  again  for  visiting  oui 
1  Just  hope  it  means  as  much  to 
It  did  to  me. 

Sincerely,  _, 

Mastka  Sue  Htidcens 
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found  to  be  inherently  iinequal  and  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1957,  the  first  civil  rights  act  in  82 
years  passed  the  Congress.       ^  ^     ...  . 

Three  later  acts  were  adopted  witmn 
the  next  decade— in  1960,  1964.  and  1965. 
Congress  prohibited  Interference  with  the 
right  to  vote— to  use  any  hotel,  restau- 
rant, or  theater— to  secure  a  job  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  It  barred  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  any  agency  that  practiced 
racial  discrimination. 

Within  these  20  years,  the  institutions 
of  democratic  government  have  begun  to 
make  the  ancient,  self-evident  truths  a 
reality  for  all  Americans. 

Though  much  of  our  task  still  lies  be- 
fore us,  it  is  important  to  measure  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  few 
years. 

THE     STRUGGLE     AGAINST     DISCRIMINATION 


I  i  CIVIL      RIGHTS— MESSAGE    i  FROM 

«  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  X^TED 

t[  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  56)     ' 

!l;  The  SPEAKER  laid  before  thk  House 

the  following  message  from  th^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  bnnted: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitedi  States: 
Almost  two  centuries  ago,  thd  Ameri- 
can people  declared  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  ! 

That  all  men  are  created  equal,  4hat  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  wltfc  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Ufe, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Seventy-five  years  later,  a  savage  war 
tested  the  foundations  of  their  demo- 
cratic faith.  The  issue  of  the  struggle 
was.  as  Lincoln  said,  whether  'Iwe  shaU 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  ast,  best 
hope  on  earth." 

Democracy  triumphed  in  thafleld  in 
1865.  But  for  the  Negro  Ataiencan. 
emancipation  from  slavery  wai  but  the 
first  engagement  in  a  long  campaign. 
He  had  still  to  endure  the  asfeaults  of 
discrimination  that  denied  him  a  decent 
home,  refused  his  children  a  glood  edu- 
cation, closed  the  doors  of  feconomic 
progress  against  him,  turned  him  away 
at  the  voting  booth,  the  jurjt  box.  at 
places  of  pubUc  accommodation,  seated 
him  apart  on  buses  and  triins,  and 
sometimes  even  threatened  him  with  vio- 
lence if  he  did  not  assent  to  these 
humiliations. 

In  1948  President  Truman  oriered  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  acc(»rd  equal 
treatment  to  servicemen  of  e\ery  race. 
That  same  year,  the  Supreme  :ourt  de- 
clared that  State  courts  coul<  not  en- 
force racial  covenants  in  this  sale  of 
houses.  The  Court  later  struck  down 
racial  discrimination  In  public 
transportation. 

In    1954    segregated    education    was 


VOTING 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  the  number  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered in  the  five  States  where  voter  dis- 
crimination was  most  severe  has  in- 
creased by  64  percent— from  715,099  to 
1  174  569.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new 
voters— about  334,000— were  registered 
by  local  officials,  in  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  remainder— some  12o,000— were 
registered  by  Federal  examiners  in  47 
counties  of  the  five  States.  Federal  ob- 
servers were  present  in  many  counties 
during  the  1966  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions to  insure  that  the  newly  registered 
voters  were  permitted  to  vote  without 
interference.  . 

In  1960,  a  Negro  citizen  complained 
that  for  10  years  he  had  tried  without 
success  to  register  to  vote.  Not  a  single 
Negro  had  been  registered  in  his  county 
for  60  years.  In  1966,  he  ran  for  a  seat 
on  the  local  school  board— and  won. 

Today,  20  Negroes  serve  in  southern 
legislatures.  Several  important  local 
offices,  such  as  school  boards  and  county 
commissions,  now  have  Negro  member- 
ship. 

The  electorate  in  these  States  has 
begun  to  change.  The  right  to  vote— 
the  fundamental  democratic  right— is 
now  exercised  by  men  and  women  whose 
color  served  in  years  past  to  bar  them 
from  the  polls.  After  centuries  of  si- 
lence, their  voice  is  being  heard.  It  wlU 
never  again  be  stilled. 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  1963-64  school  year,  10  years 
after  the  landmark  Brown  decision.  1 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  the  11 
Southern  States  were  in  schools  also  at- 
tended by  white  students. 

Then  came  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  its  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  support  racial  bias. 

In  September  1966,  12.5  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  in  those  same  States  we 
enrolled  in  desegregated  schools.  We 
expect  this  figure  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly next  fall.  We  will  proceed  with 
the  task  of  securing  the  rights  of  all  our 
children. 

HOSPITALS 

This  year  Negroes  are  being  admitted 
to  hospitals  which  barred  them  In  the 
past.  By  January,  7,130  hospitals- 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  Nation— had  agreed  to  provide  serv- 


ices without  discrimination.  More  than 
1,500  of  those  hospitals  have  had  to 
change  past  policies  to  make  that  com- 
mitment. 

Getting  rid  of  discriminatory  practices 
has  benefited  hospital  systems,  as  well 
as  the  people  they  serve. 

Last  year,  for  example,  half  the  beds 
In  an  all-white  hospital  were  unoccupied. 
Yet  Negroes  in  the  community  were  sent 
to  a  completely  segregated  and  over- 
crowded hospital.  The  half-empty  hos- 
pital changed  its  policies  to  admit  Ne- 
groes, and  it  now  operates  at  full  ca- 
pacity .  The  formerly  Negro  hospital  will 
be  converted  into  a  nursing  home  ser\1ng 
both  races.  The  effect  of  the  change 
was  to  provide  better  medical  care  for 
the  entire  community. 

PT7BLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 

When  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act  was 
passed,  prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
in  places  of  public  accommodation,  fears 
were  expressed  that  this  sharp  change  in 
established  customs  would  bring  about 
serious  economic  loss  and  perhaps  even 
violence. 

Yet  from  the  start  there  has  been  wide- 
spread voluntary  compliance  with  the 
law.  Thousands  of  restaurants,  motels, 
and  hotels  have  been  opened  to  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  colors.  What  was 
thought  to  be  laden  with  danger  proved 
generally  acceptable  to  both  races. 

Because  all  businesses  of  a  similar  type 
are  covered,  each  businessman  is  free, 
for  the  first  time,  to  operate  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  without  fear  of  suf- 
fering a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Now  Negro  families  traveling  through 
most  parts  of  their  country  do  not  need 
to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  searching 
for  a  place  to  rest  or  eat  where  they  will 
be  accepted  or  the  humiliating  indignity 
of  being  turned  away. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

The  struggle  against  today's  discrim-. 
ination  is  only  part  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  equal  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  bigotry  of  the  past  has  its 
effects  in  broken  families,  men  without 
skills,  children  without  learning,  poor 
housing,  and  neighborhoods  dominated 
by  the  fear  of  crime. 

Because  these  effects  are  encrusted  by 
generations  of  inferior  opportunities  and 
shattered  hopes,  they  will  not  yield  to 
laws  against  discrimination  alone,  in- 
deed there  is  no  swift  medicine,  no  niat- 
ter  how  potent  or  massively  applied,  that 
can  heal  them  at  once.  But  we  know 
some  of  the  things  we  must  do  if  the 
healing  process  is  to  begin— and  we  are 
doing  them. 

EDUCATION 

Headstart  has  given  deprived  chU- 
dren  a  chance  to  learn  in  later  years- 
instead  of  being  merely  exposed  to 
school.  Through  this  and  other  pre- 
school programs,  2  million  children  have 
been  offered  better  education  and  healtn 
care.  „» 

More  than  7  million  children  m  70 
percent  of  all  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  have  participated  m  pro 
grams  under  title  I  of  the  1965  Educa- 
tion Act.  These  programs  have  a  single 
aim:  to  improve  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children.    The  better  librar- 
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les  larger  professional  staffs,  advanced 
instructional  equipment,  and  other  serv- 
ices they  provide  are  investments  in  the 
future  of  children  who  need  them  most. 

In  my  message  on  America's  children 
and  youth,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $135  million  to 
strengthen  Headstart.  With  these  funds, 
we  will  launch  a  Headstart  follow- 
through  program  in  the  early  grades  of 
elementary  school  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum the  child  has  gained  and  we  will 
extend  the  Headstart  program  downward 
to  cover  more  3-year-olds. 

Extraordinary  help  at  the  start  of  life 
is  necessary  for  all  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. It  is  particularly  necessary  for  the 
Negro  child  reared  in  poverty  and  en- 
cumbered by  generations  of  deprivation. 

JOBS  AND  TRAINING 

Thousands  of  job  opportunities  for  the 
young  have  been  created  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 
The  first,  active  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  has  enabled  many  young  people  to 
earn  enough  to  remain  in  school,  and 
provided  employment  and  remedial  edu- 
cation for  dropouts. 

The  Job  Corps — also  meant  to  help 
those  between  16  and  21— has  offered 
other  thousands  both  a  change  of  en- 
vironment and  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire education  and  job  training. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  gives  men  without  jobs  or 
skills  the  chance  to  acquire  both,  by  com- 
bining Government  planning  and  re- 
sources with  private  industry.  The  work 
experience  program  offers  welfare  re- 
cipients p  means  of  obtaining  the  experi- 
ence they  need  for  gainful  employment. 
Today's  strong  economy,  which  last 
year  put  almost  3  million  more  Amer- 
icans on  the  payrolls,  is  also  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  needy  persons  in  search  of 
dependable  employment.  But  for  the 
long  term,  and  as  demand  for  better 
qualified  workers  grows,  training  and 
remedial  education  will  be  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. This  is  particularly  true  for  those 
who  leave  the  farm  and  move  to  urban 
areas  in  search  of  employment,  without 
the  skills  an  urban  society  requires. 

During  the  last  3  years,  our  training 
programs  have  provided  the  means  of 
self-sufficiency  to  almost  a  million  men 
and  women.  The  value  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  Negro  American  is  espe- 
cially great. 

The  unemplo.vment  rate  for  Negroes  is 
more  than  double  that  for  whites.  About 
650,000  Americans,  more  than  20  percent 
of  all  unemployed,  are  nonwhite.  About 
213,000  of  these  are  between  14  and  19 
years  of  age.  Job  training  is  essential 
to  enable  them  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  to  go  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Our  economy  is  also  strengthened  by 
these  programs.  If  Negroes  today  had 
the  same  skills  as  other  Americans,  and 
If  they  were  free  from  discrimination 
in  employment,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct could  become  $30  billion  higher. 

I  will  shortly  submit  recommendations 
to  strengthen  and  expand  these  training 
programs.  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
for  an  additional  $135  million  in  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  a  special  program  to  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity  and  meaningful 


employment  to  our  most  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

I  will  call  for  the  active  assistance  of 
private  industry  and  organized  labor  to 
provide  skills  and  jobs  to  those  now  con- 
fined to  the  welfare  rolls  and  the  slums. 


THE     NEED    FOR     PEESEVERANCE 

There  are  those  who  believe  this  series 
of  accomplishments  is  long  enough. 
There  are  those  who  grow  weary  of  sup- 
porting great  social  programs,  impatient 
with  the  failures  that  attend  them  and 
cynical  about  those  they  are  intended 
to  help.  There  are  those  who  think 
"equal  justice"  is  a  rhetorical  phrase, 
intended  only  as  an  admonition  to  judges, 
not  as  a  guiding  principle  for  national 
policy. 

To  them  I  can  only  say :  Consider  the 
consequences  if  the  Nation — and  I  as 
the  President — were  to  take  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  easy  way  out,  abandon 
the  long,  hard  struggle  for  social  and 
economic  justice  and  say  that  enough 
has  been  done. 

There  would  be  little  hope  of  strength- 
ening the  economy  of  the  country 
through  the  improved  earning  power  and 
productive  capacity  of  Negro  Americans. 
There  would  oe  little  hope  of  avoiding 
massive  welfare  expenditures  for  people 
denied  the  training  and  jobs  they  need  to 
become  self-supporting. 

There  would  be  little  hope  of  ending 
the  chain  of  personal  tragedies  that  be- 
gan with  ancient  bigotry  and  continues 
to  this  hour. 

There  would — above  all — be  little  hope 
of  achieving  the  self-respect  that  comes 
to  a  nation  from  doing  what  is  right. 

Our  task  is  far  from  over.  The  sta- 
tistics demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort  required. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  Negro  is  5 
years  shorter  than  that  of  his  white 
contemporary  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  for  Negroes  is  40  percent  higher. 

The  adult  white  has  had  at  least  3 
more  years  of  education — and  has  been 
educated  in  better  schools — than  the 
average  adult  Negro. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhites 
aged  21— even  in  this  time  o.  near-full 
employment — is  double  that  of  whites. 
Negroes  are  characteristically  more 
densely  housed  in  units  only  56  percent 
of  which  meet  health  and  safety 
standards. 

The  income  of  the  average  Negro  fam- 
ily Is  about  40  percent  lower  than  that 
of  the  average  white  family. 

The  programs  we  have  adopted  In  the 
past  few  years  are  only  a  beginning.  We 
have  made  a  good  start. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only 
a  start.  We  must  realize  that  civil 
rights  are  also  civil  opportunities.  Un- 
less these  rights  are  recognized  as  op- 
portunities by  Negro  and  white  alike, 
they  can  achieve  nothing.  We  must 
realize  that  training  and  education  pro- 
grams provide  skills  and  opportunities. 
But  only  where  there  is  both  the  will  to 
seek  the  job  and  the  willingness  to  hire 
the  job  applicant,  can  these  programs 
achieve  their  ultimate  objectives. 

The  next  steps  are  harder,  but  they 
are  even  more  important.  We  shall 
need  years  of  trial  and  error — years  in 
which  children  can  be  strengthened  to 
grow  into  responsible  young  adults,  years 


of  better  training,  better  Jobs,  better 
health,  and  better  housing— before  the 
results  of  what  we  have  done  so  far  can 

1)6  SC6n. 

Perseverance,  the  willingness  to  aban- 
don what  does  not  work,  and  the  courage 
to  keep  searching  for  better  solutions — 
these  are  the  virtues  the  times  require. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS   LEGISLATION 

Last  year  I  proposed  the  enactment  of 
important  civil  rights  legislation.  I  pro- 
posed that  legislation  because  it  was 
right  and  just. 

The  civil  rights  legislation  of  1966  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Most  of  its  features  commanded  a  strong 
majority  in  both  Houses.  None  of  its 
features  was  defeated  on  the  merits. 

Yet  it  did  not  become  law.  It  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  final  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Some  observers  felt  that  the  riots 
which  occurred  in  several  cities  last  sum- 
mer prevented  the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Public  concern  over  the  riots  was 
great,  as  it  should  have  been.  Lawless- 
ness cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  nation 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  re- 
spect for  law.  It  cannot  be  permitted 
because  it  injures  every  American  and 
tears  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

We  want  public  order  in  America,  and 
we  shall  have  it.  But  a  decent  public 
order  cannot  be  achieved  solely  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  nor  by  confining  one  race 
to  self -perpetuating  poverty. 

Let  us  create  the  conditions  for  a 
public  order  based  upon  equal  justice. 

THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS   ACT    OF    1967 

The  act  I  am  proposing  this  year  is 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year's  bill. 
Some  revisions  have  been  incorporated 
to  take  account  of  useful  suggestions  and 
perfecting  amendments  made  by  the  89th 
Congress.  I  believe  these  revisions  offer 
a  basis  for  common  action. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  against  discrimination  in 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  I  propose  the 
adoption  of  progressive  steps  to  carry  out 
this  policy. 

I  recommend  the  clarification  and 
strengthening  of  existing  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  against  interference  with  Fed- 
eral rights. 

I  recommend  requirements  for  the  se- 
lection of  juries  in  Federal  courts  to 
guard  against  discrimination  and  insure 
that  juries  are  properly  representative 
of  the  community. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  eliminate 
all  forms  of  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  State  court  juries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  issue  judicially  enforceable 
cease-and-desist  orders. 

I  recommend  the  extension,  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years,  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

I  recommend  a  90-percent  increase  in 
appropriations  for  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service. 

These  measures  are  not  new.  I  have 
recommended  and  supported  them  In  the 
past.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  them  because  justice  and  hu- 
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man  dignity  demand  these  prctections 
for  each  American  citizen. 

EQUAL    JUSTICE    IN    HOUSING 

For  most  Americans,  the  avs  ilability 
of  housing  depends  upon  one  factor — 
their  ability  to  pay. 

For  too  many,  however,  there  a  re  other 
crucial  factors — the  color  of  th  iir  skin, 
their  religion,  or  their  nationa  origin. 
When  a  Negro  seeks  a  decent  i  ome  for 
himself  and  his  family,  he  fniquently 
finds  that  the  door  is  closed.  It  remains 
closed— though  the  Negro  may  be  a 
serviceman  who  has  fought  for  1  reedom. 
The  result  of  countless  indivic  ual  acts 
of  discrimination  is  the  spawnin  ?  of  ur- 
ban ghettoes.  where  housing  is  inferior, 
overcrowded,  and  too  often  ov(  rpriced. 
Statistics  tell  a  part  of  th»  story. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  almost  twice  as 
many  nonwhites  as  whites  occup: '  deteri- 
orating or  dilapidated  housing.  In 
Watts.  32.5  percent  of  all  housing  is  over- 
crowded, compared  with  11.5  peicent  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  Harlem,  more  than  237,00)  people 
live  in  an  area  consisting  of  3'!  square 
miles.  This  is  a  density  of  lOp  people 
per  acre.  Ninety  percent  of  the  build- 
ings in  Harlem  are  more  than  80  years 
old,  and  almost  half  were  bui^t  before 
the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

The  environment  of  most  urb  .n  ghet- 
toes is  the  same:  inferior  public  facili- 
ties and  services — streets,  [lighting, 
parks;  sanitation  and  police  protection; 
inferior  schools;  and  isolation  |rom  job 
opportunities.  In  every  sphere  pf  urban 
life  the  ghetto  dweller  is  shortthanged. 
A  child  growing  up  in  such  an  Environ- 
ment must  overcome  tremendous  maii- 
made  obstacles  to  become  a  useful  citi- 
zen. The  misery  we  tolerate  to^ay  mul- 
tiplies the  misery  of  tomorrow.! 

Many  of  our  existing  and  proposed 
programs — though  not  directed  simply 
at  relieving  the  problems  of  anyjparticu- 
lar  minority  group — will  relieve  condi- 
tions found  in  theii-  most  acuta  form  in 
the  urban  ghetto.  These  programs  are 
necessary  and  they  must  be  fi»lly  sup- 
ported. 

But  money  and  assistance  '  are  not 
enough.  Since  the  ratificatioiji  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  this 
Nation  has  been  committed  to  accord 
every  citizen  the  equal  protectijon  of  its 
laws.  We  must  strengthen  tliat  com- 
mitment as  it  relates  to  discrijnlnatlon 
in  housing — a  problem  that  is  national 
in  scope. 

The  legislation  I  recommertd  would 
ultimately  apply  to  eUl  housing  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  go  ii^to  effect 
by  progressive  stages. 

The  proposed  legislation  woifld  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ulrban  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  education  and 
conciliation  measures  to  seek  an  end  to 
discrimination  in  housing.  He  would 
call  conferences  of  leaders  in  tht  housing 
industry,  consult  with  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, and  work  with  private  i)rganiza- 
tions.  ' 

The  prohibition  against  discrtninatlon 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  f^ould  be- 
come effective  progressively  oiver  a  2- 
year  period: 

Immediately,  to  housing  alr<ady  cov 
ered  by  the  Presidential  order  on  equal 
opportunities  in  housing. 


During  1968,  to  dwellings  sold  or 
rented  by  someone  other  than  their  oc- 
cupant, and  to  dwellings  for  five  or  more 
families.  Essentially,  this  stage  would 
cover  large  apartment  houses  and  real 
estate  developments. 

In  1969,  the  act  would  apply  to  all 
housing. 

This  act  woiild  be  aimed  at  commercial 
transactions,  not  at  the  privacy  of  the 
home.  It  would  outlaw  discriminatory 
practices  in  financing  housing  and  in 
providing  real  estate  brokers'  services. 
It  would  prohibit  blockbusting,  by 
which  imscrupulous  dealers  seek  to 
frighten  homeowners  into  selling  quickly, 
out  of  fear  that  the  value  of  their  homes 
will  decUne. 

In  every  instance,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  try  to  achieve  a 
voluntary  solution.  Only  if  such  a  settle- 
ment could  not  be  reached  would  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  hold  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing.  If,  after  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  a  violation  of  the 
law  were  found,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  a  judicially  enforce- 
able cease-and-desist  order. 

The  Secretary  would  work  with  State 
and  municipal  fair  housing  agencies  that 
already  exist.  In  appropriate  cases  he 
would  be  authorized  to  rely  on  their  en- 
forcement of  the  State  and  city  laws. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  support  these  enforcement 
efforts,  when  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a  general  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination exists. 

Last  year  the  legislation  I  proposed  to 
ban  discrimination  in  housing  stirred 
great  controversy.  Although  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  in  the  Congress  favored 
that  legislation,  it  was  not  enacted. 
Some  of  the  problems  raised  by  its  ad- 
versaries were  real :  most  involved  myths 
and  misinformation.  The  summer  riots 
in  our  cities  did  as  much  damage  to  the 
chances  of  passing  that  legislation  as  the 
unfounded  fears  of  many  Americans  and 
the  opposition  of  special  interest  groups. 

There  should  be  no  need  for  laws  to 
require  men  to  deal  fairly  and  decently 
with  their  fellow  man.  There  should  be 
no  need  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  housing — just  as  there 
should  have  been  no  need  to  send  regis- 
trars to  enforce  voting  rights,  to  issue 
guidelines  to  require  desegregation  of  our 
schools,  to  bring  suits  in  Federal  courts 
to  insure  equal  access  to  public  accommo- 
dations, and  to  outlaw  discrimination  in 
employment. 

But  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960, 
and  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  were  necessary  and  they  have  moved 
this  country  toward  our  goal  of  provid- 
ing a  decent  life  for  each  of  our  citizens. 
I  am  proposing  fair  housing  legislation 
again  this  year  because  it  Is  decent  and 
right.  Injustice  must  be  opposed,  how- 
ever difBcult  or  unpopular  the  issue. 

I  believe  that  fair  housing  legislation 
must  and  will  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Congresses  that  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
and  as  President  to  sign  into  law  the  1964 
and  1965  acts.  I  believe  that  generations 
to  come  would  look  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  by  the  90th  Congress 
as  one  of  its  proudest  achievements.    I 


cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress act  promptly  on  this  legislation. 

Today  the  subject  of  fair  housing  is 
engulfed  in  a  cloud  of  misinformation 
and  unarticulated  fear.  Some  believe  tlie 
value  of  their  homes  must  decline  if  their 
neighborhoods  are  integrated.  They  fear 
the  conversion  of  their  communities  into 
unsightly  slums,  if  a  family  of  a  different 
color  moves  into  a  house  across  the  street. 
Neither  of  these  events  need  occur.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  reason  and  justice,  they 
would  not  occur.  In  the  scores  of  cities 
and  States  that  have  such  laws  these 
events  have  not  occurred. 

The  task  of  Informing  the  minds  and 
enlightening  the  consciences  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  these  fears  should  begin 
at  once.  Churches  can  help  perform 
this  task  with  a  unique  competence — 
and  they  should.  So  should  civic  oi- 
ganizations,  public  officials,  human  rela- 
tions commissions,  labor  unions,  and 
private  industries.  It  must  be  done.  The 
sooner  it  is  done,  the  nearer  we  will  come 
to  that  just  America  it  is  our  purpose  to 
achieve. 

INTERFEEENCE   WITH   RIGHTS 

Another  basic  test  of  equal  justice  is 
whether  all  men  are  free  to  exercise 
rights  established  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Constitution.  A  right  has  little 
meaning  unless  it  can  be  freely  exercised. 
This  applies  in  particular  to  Negro 
Americans  who  seek  to  vote,  attend 
school,  and  utilize  public  accommoda- 
tions on  an  equal  basis. 

Negro  children  have  been  abused  for 
attending  previously  segregated  schools. 
Shots  have  been  fired  into  the  homes  of 
their  parents.  Employers  who  practiced 
nondiscrimination  have  been  harassed. 
Most  shocking  of  all  are  the  crimes  which 
result  in  loss  of  life.  Some  of  the  vic- 
tims have  been  Negroes;  others  were 
whites  devoted  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

State  and  local  officials  are  primarily 
responsible  for  preventing  and  punish- 
ing acts  of  violence.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, these  officials  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  or  prosecute  the  pei-petrators  of 
the  crimes.  In  some,  unfortunately, 
they  have  not  been  willing  to  meet  their 
obligations.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause violence  has  too  often  been  used 
to  deny  Federal  rights,  there  is  need  for 
Federal  legislation. 

Present  Federal  statutes  are  inade- 
quate in  several  respects.  Maximum 
penalties  are  too  low  for  crimes  which 
cause  death  or  serious  injury.  Only  in 
some  instances  do  the  statutes  reach  mis- 
conduct by  private  persons  not  acting  in 
concert  with  public  officials.  Existing 
laws  do  not  spell  out  clearly  the  Federal 
rights  which  they  protect. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies,  I  recom- 
mend legislation  to: 

Specify  the  activities  which  are  pro- 
tected, including  voting,  purchasing  a 
home,  holding  a  job,  attending  a  school, 
obtaining  service  in  a  restaurant  or  other 
place  of  public  accommodation. 

Prohibit  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  by 
private  Individuals  acting  alone  or  pub- 
lic officials,  directed  against  Negroes  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups  be- 
cause they  are  or  have  been  participating 
in  those  activities. 

Authorize  victims  of  violence  to  bring 
civil  actions  for  damages  or  injunctive 
reUef. 
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The  penalties  prescribed  are  graduated, 
depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  offense, 
whpn  physical  injui-y  results,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  $10,000  and  10  years. 
When  death  occurs,  the  sentence  may  be 
imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 

fOrUie.      ^^^^^   ^jjp  STKT-E.   JURIES 

A  fair  jury  is  fundamental  to  our  his- 
toric traditions  of  justice. 

Fairness  is  most  likely  to  result  when 
thp  jury  is  selected  from  a  broad  cross 
Section  of  the  community.  The  exclusion 
nfDarticular  groups  or  classes  from  Jury 
riutv  not  only  denies  defendants  their 
rieht  to  an  impartial  jury,  it  also  denies 
members  of  the  excluded  group  the  op- 
nori;unlty  to  fulfill  an  important  obhga- 
Son  of  citizenship  and  to  participate  in 
the  processes  of  their  government. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  respect  for  the  law. 
Yet  creating  respect  for  legal  institu- 
tion's becomes  virtually  impossible  when 
parts  of  our  judicial  system  operate  un- 
lawfully or  give  the  appearance  of  un- 
fairness. .      ,  ,  , 

Current  methods  of  Federal  court  jury 
selection  have  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  Often  the  cause  lay  in  the 
method  of  selection. 
I  recommend  legislation  to: 
Eliminate  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  juries  in  Federal  courts. 

Insure  that  juries  in  Federal  courts  are 
uniformly  drawn  from  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibil- 
ity of  arbitrary  exclusion  of  certain 
groups,  the  act  will  spell  out  in  detail 
the  selection  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
all  Federal  district  courts.  Names  of 
prospective  jurors  would  be  obtained  by 
random  selection  from  voter  lists— a 
broadly  representative  source  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country,  now  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  being  im- 
plemented. Under  the  bill  only  objec- 
tive standards,  including  basic  literacy 
requirements  found  in  existing  law.  could 
be  used  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  a  prospective  juror. 

Legislation  to  deal  with  selection  of 
State  court  juries  is  also  needed.  There 
has  been  persistent,  intentional  discrimi- 
nation in  juror  selection  in  some  locali- 
ties. A  recent  case  involved  jury  dis- 
crimination in  a  county  whose  popula- 
tion in  1960  was  more  than  70-percent 
Negro.  Of  the  persons  listed  on  the  jury 
rolls  between  1953  and  1965.  less  than  2 
percent  were  Negro.  No  Negro  had  ever 
served  as  a  member  of  a  jury  in  that 
county. 

Numerous  criminal  convictions  ob- 
tained in  State  courts  have  been  set  aside 
on  the  ground  that  Negroes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  juries.  Such  court  de- 
cisions may  assure  justice  in  a  particular 
case.  They  cannot  reform  the  jui-y  se- 
lection systems. 

The  14th  amendment  establishes 
equality  before  the  law  and  charges  the 
Congress  with  enforcing  that  require- 
ment. Such  fiagrant,  persistent  abuses 
as  are  revealed  in  many  recent  jury  se- 
lection cases  cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  so- 
ciety which  prides  Itself  on  the  rule  of 
law. 
I  recommend  legislation  to: 
Proliibit  discrimination  on  account  of 


race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex. 
or  economic  status  in  the  selection  of 
State  or  local  juries. 

Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  sue 
State  or  local  jury  officials  who  exclude 
Negroes  or  members  of  other  minority 
groups  from  juries. 

Prescribe  new  remedies  to  make  It 
easier  to  prove  jury  discrimination. 

Authorize  the  courts  to  issue  a  variety 
of  orders  specially  tailored  to  eliminate 
the  most  common  methods  by  which  jury 
discrimination  is  practiced. 

EQUAL  JUSTICE  IN  EMPLOTMENT 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pro- 
hibited discrimination  in  hiring,  promo- 
tion, and  working  conditions,  as  well  as 
discrimination  in  the  membership  prac- 
tices of  labor  organizations.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
was  created  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices by  informal  methods  of  conciliation 
and  persuasion.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Commission  will  have 
completed  over  2.000  investigations  and 
more  than  500  conciliation  efforts.  This 
is  hard  work,  but  when  it  succeeds,  case 
by  case  it  opens  up  new  opportunities 

to: 

The  minority  group  employees  of  an 

aircraft  company,  who  no  longer  are 
confined  to  dead  end  jobs  but  now  have 
training  opportunities  in  40  job  classifi- 
cations. 

The  employees  of  a  large  ship  con- 
struction firm  which  has  improved  the 
job  rights  of  over  5,000  Negroes. 

Unlike  most  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  the  Equal  Emploj-ment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  not  given  en- 
forcement powers.  If  efforts  to  concil- 
iate or  persuade  are  unsuccessful,  the 
Commission  itself  is  powerless.  For  the 
individual  discriminated  against,  there 
remains  only  a  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive lawsuit. 

In  considering  the  proper  role  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nonwhite  unemployment  remains 
disproportionately  high : 

In  1966,  the  unemployment  rate  was 
3.3  percent  for  white  persons.  It  was 
7.3  percent  for  nonwhites. 

Nonwhite  unemployment  in  1965  was 
twice  the  rate  for  whites.  In  1966,  the 
ratio  rose  to  2.2  to  1. 

Among  youth  not  attending  school,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  1966  was  8.5  per- 
cent for  whites  and  20.3  percent  for  non- 
whites. 

No  single  factor  explains  the  differ- 
ences in  the  unemployment  rates  of  non- 
whites  and  whites.  But  part  of  the  dis- 
parity is  clearly  attributable  to  discrim- 
ination. For  that  reason,  effective 
remedies  against  discrimination  are  es- 
sential. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission authority  to  issue  orders,  after 
a  fair  hearhig,  to  require  the  termina- 
tion of  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices. 

The  cease-and-desist  orders  of  the 
Commission  will  be  enforceable  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  appeal  and  subject  to 
judicial  review  there.    These  powers  are 


similar  to  those  of  other  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Enforcement  power  would  harmonize 
the  procedures  of  the  Commission  with 
the  prevailing  practice  among  States  and 
cities  that  have  had  fair  employment 
practices  agencies  for  many  years.  It 
would  reduce  the  burden  on  individual 
complainants  and  on  the  Federal  courts. 
It  would  enhance  the  orderly  implemen- 
tation of  this  important  national  policy. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  since  its  creation  in  1957,  proved 
to  be  an  exceptionally  valuable  agency. 
This  bipartisan  factfinding  agency  has 
contributed  substantially  to  our  deter- 
mined effort  to  assure  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans.  Its  investigations  and 
studies  have  contributed  to  important 
changes  in  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Publications  of 
the  Commission— in  the  fields  of  voting, 
housmg,  employment,  school  segrega- 
tion, and  equaUty  of  opportunity  in  Gov- 
ernment programs— have  been  helpful 
to  other  Government  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate groups  interested  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity. ,  , 

The  Commission  has  also  served  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  civil 
rights  matters.  It  has  provided  infor- 
mation on  Federal  laws,  programs,  and 
services  to  assist  communities  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  dealing  with  civil 
rights  issues  and  with  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  affecting  race  relations. 

Under  existing  law,  the  term  of  the 
Commission  expires  on  January  31.  1968. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  recommend  that  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
years. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  recog- 
nized    the     importance     of     providing 
bridges  of  understanding  for  communi- 
ties across  the  land  struggling  with  prob- 
lems of  equal  justice  and  discrimination. 
Last  year,  I  recommended,  and  you  in 
the  Congress  approved,  the  transfer  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  national  policy. 
This  year,  I  recommend  that  the  funds 
for  the  work  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  be  increased  by   90  per- 
centr— from  $1.4  million  to  $2.7  miUion. 
In  city  after  city  and  county  after 
county,  the  men  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  have  worked,  quietly  and 
effectively,  behind  the  scenes,  to  concili- 
ate disputes  before  they  flared  up  in  the 
courtrooms  or  on  the  streets. 

I  deeply  believe  that,  under  our  dem- 
ocratic system,  the  work  of  conciliation 
can  be  brought  to  bear  increasingly  to 
remove  many  of  the  injustices,  inten- 
tional and  unintentional,  which  derive 
from  prejudice.  It  is  in  this  spirit  and 
with  this  conviction  that  I  request  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commimity  Relations  Service. 

EQUAL   JUSTICE 

We  adopted  a  constitution  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  the  domestic  tranquillity,"  and 
"provide  for  the  common  defense." 

In  our  wars  Americans,  Negro  and 
white,  have  fought  side  by  side  to  defend 
freedom.      Negro    soldiers — like    white 
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soldiers— have  won  every  medal  for 
bravery  our  country  bestows.  The  bul- 
lets of  our  enemies  do  not  disci  iminate 
between  Negro  marines  and  white  ma- 
rines. They  kill  and  maim  whomever 
theystrilce.  i    ,  , 

The  American  Negro  has  waited  long 
for  first-class  citizenship— for  his  right 
for  equal  justice.  But  he  has  long  ac- 
cepted the  full  responsibilities  ofl  citizen- 
ship. 1    ^      , 

If  there  were  any  doubt,  one  njeed  only 
look  to  the  servicemen  who  man  our  de- 
fenses. In  Vietnam,  10.2  perceiJt  of  our 
soldiers  are  American  Negroes  bearing 
equal  responsibUities  in  the  Ught  for 
freedom— but  at  home,  11  percent  of  our 
people  are  American  Negroes  struggling 
for  equal  opportunities. 

The  bullets  at  the  battlefronk  do  not 
discriminate— but  the  landlordsiat  home 
do  The  pack  of  the  Negro  soldier  is  as 
heavy  as  the  white  soldiers-fbut  the 
burden  his  family  at  home  beajrs  is  far 
heavier.  In  war,  the  Negro  American 
has  given  this  Nation  his  bestr-rbut  this 
Nation  has  not  given  him  equal  Justice. 

It  is  time  that  the  Negro  be  gifen  equal 
justice.  In  America,  the  rightl  of  citi- 
zenship are  conferred  by  birth*— not  by 
death  in  battle.  | 

It  is  our  duty — as  well  as  our  privi- 
lege-to stand  before  the  world  as  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  equal  justice.  There 
may  be  doubts  about  some  p<)licies  or 
programs,  but  there  can  be  ^o  doubt 
about  the  rights  of  each  man  tojstand  on 
equal  ground  before  his  government  and 
with  his  fellow  man.  J 

On  June  4.  1965.  at  Howard  U)iiversity, 
I  spoke  about  the  challenge  confronting 
this  Nation— "to  fulfill  thesW  rights." 
What  I  said  then  has  even  greater  im- 
portance and  meaning  for  eveijy  Ameri- 
can today: 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  share  [fully  and 
equally  In  American  society— to  vdte.  to  hold 
a  Job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  gd  to  school. 
It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  eviry  part  of 
our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  In  dignity 
and  promise  to  all  others.  J 

But  freedom  Is  not  enough,  tou  do  not 
wipe  away  the  sea  3  of  centuries  by  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  ^rant,  do  as 
you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you  please. 
You  do  not  take  a  person  who,  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  llaerate  him. 
bring  him  up  to  the  starting  linf  of  a  race 
and  then  say.  "You  are  free  to  compete  with 
all  the  others,"  and  still  Justly  bfelieve  that 
you  have  been  completely  fair.       J 

Thus  It  is  not  enough  Just  td  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  oir  citizens 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  thoeo 

This  is  the  next  and  more  proflound  state 
of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.    We  seek  not 
Just  freedom  but  opportunity— ncjt  Just  legal 
equity  but  human  ability — not  J 
as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but  e 
fact  and  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  is  to  give  20  mlU_ 
the  same  chance  as  every  other  American  to 
learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  shari  In  society, 
to  develop  their  abilities — physical,  mental 
and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  theli  Individual 
happiness.  I 

.  •  •  •    I  • 

There  Is  no  single  easy  answfr  to  all  of 
these  problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring 
the  Income  which  permits  a  mar  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  In  decent  surroupdlngs,  and 
a  chance  to  learn — an  equal  chance  to 
learn — are  part  of  the  answer. 
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Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  of  the  sick  is  part  of  the  answer. 

An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americana 
Is  also  a  large  part  of  the  answer. 

To  all  these  fronts — and  a  dozen  more — I 
will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts  of  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  15,  1967. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  heartily  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  President  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  residential 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion, no  less  than  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation, In  employment,  or  In  public  ac- 
commodations, is  profoundly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  American  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  recognize 
that  the  right  of  a  person  to  obtain  hous- 
ing without  discrimination  must  pre- 
vail. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
deprivation  of  opportunity  suffered  by 
Negroes  and  by  other  groups  in  this 
country  is  not  the  result  of  any  single 
discriminatory  practice.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  discriminatory 
practices  which  reinforce  each  other 
and  perpetuate  the  cycle  of  deprivation. 
In  order  to  correct  the  situation,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  move  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts  simultaneously. 

For  Instance,  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  cannot  be  fully  realized  If 
there  is  not  also  equal  opportunity  in 
education.  As  long  as  the  ideal  of  the 
neighborhood  school  prevails  equal  op- 
portunity in  education  is  likely  to  de- 
pend on  elimination  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  residential  housing.  The 
President's  new  proposal  for  a  fair 
housing  act  thus  is  a  valuable  reinforce- 
ment of  the  purposes  expressed  in  all 
legislation  that  strikes  against  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  legislation  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  stabilizing  property  values 
and  of  discouraging  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulation in  the  real  estate  field.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  so-called  blockbust- 
ing tactics  which  are  designed  to  con- 
vince white  property  owners  that  their 
neighborhoods  will  soon  be  filled  with 
Negroes,  in  order  to  frighten  them  Into 
selling  their  homes  at  a  loss  and  moving 
elsewhere  while  their  houses  are  resold 
to  Negroes  at  great  profit.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  will  attack  such  tactics 
directly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  racial  and 
religious  prejudices  depend  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  contact  between  dif- 
ferent racial  and  religious  groups.  In 
their  mutual  Isolation,  persons  of  dif- 


ferent backgroimds  are  likely  to  enter- 
tain  false  or  distorted  ideas  about  one 
another.  By  helping  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  isolation  that  perpetuate  this 
sort  of  Ignorance.  A  fair  housing  act 
such  as  thj  President  has  proposed  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  improving  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  our  society. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  give  enforcement 
power  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  is  a  necessary  meas- 
ure, and  there  should  be  little  dispute 
concerning  it.  In  1964  this  body  af- 
firmed the  principle  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibited  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex  in  hiring,  promo- 
tion, working  conditions,  apprenticeship 
training,  and  the  practices  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. However,  the  enforcement 
scheme  provided  in  the  1964  act  was  not 
a  strong  one.  Indeed,  it  has  proved  to 
be  inadequate. 

Now,  3  years  later,  it  is  our  duty  to  call 
upon  the  experience  derived  from  subse- 
quent congressional  committee  hearings, 
from  State  and  local  fair  employment 
practice  agencies,  and  from  the  Equal 
Elmployment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
perfect  that  scheme. 

The  main  change  effected  by  the  pro- 
posed act  is  to  vest  in  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  the 
power  to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
for  the  enforcement  of  present  rights. 
This  power,  no  different  from  that  pos- 
sessed by  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
National    Labor    Relations   Board,   the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  is  surrounded  by 
appropriate  safeguards  including  a  fair 
hearing   and   judicial   review.     Such  a 
power    would    serve    to    effectuate   the 
Commission's  attempts  to  achieve  vol- 
untary compliance,  which  remains  the 
basic  thrust  under  the  act.     Enforce- 
ment power  in  the  Commission  is  also 
desirable  in  order  to  achieve  uniform 
nationwide  standards,  speed  of  enforce- 
ment, reduced  costs  to  the  parties,  and 
to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts. 

Such    policy    considerations    demon- 
strate the  advisability  of  the  President's 
proposal.       More     fundamentally,    the 
needs  of  the  country  demand  its  enact- 
ment. „      ,       . 
Mr    MATSUNAGA.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support;  of  the  views  expressed 
by  our  President  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967.  _      . 
The  field  of  human  rights  has  onerea 
challenges  which  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  met  with  wisdom,  courage,  ana 
conviction.     If  we  are  to  witness  con- 
tinued progress  In  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life,  it  is  necessary  that  each  Con- 
gress   seriously    consider    and   provide 
needed       suppori;lng       legislation      to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  gains  whlcn 
have  already  been  achieved. 
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The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  is  neces- 
cory  and  timely  and  I  urge  its  swift  en- 
w^tment.  The  racial  injustice  of  past 
Hpcades  has  inflicted  a  heavy  toU  upon 
r^victims  and  the  Nation.  The  cost  In 
freedom  to  these  people,  particulariy  to 
those  in  the  Negro  community,  is  incal- 
culable They  have  been  caught  in  what 
President  Johnson  has  called  a  seamless 
web  of  discrimination,  a  web  that  frus- 
trates all  efforts  to  escape  from  poverty, 
discrimination,  and  despair.  In  order 
to  allow  them  to  liberate  themselves  the 
entire  structure  of  discrimination  must 
be  dismantled. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  have  resulted 
in  encouraging  progress;  however,  too 
much  of  the  age-old  structure  of  dis- 
crimination remains.  The  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1967  addresses  itself  to  problems 
of  racial  injustice  which  demand  con- 
gressional action — discrimination  in 
jury  selection,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment. The  act  also  provides  effective 
new  deterrents  to  crimes  of  racial  vio- 
lence. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
meet  our  continuing  responsibilities  by 
early  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1967. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
strive  to  make  real  for  every  American 
our  ideals  of  jqual  justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity. I  urge  the  prompt  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 
An  important  part  of  the  act  would 
reform  the  system  for  selecting  juries  in 
the  Federal  courts.  The  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system  a  model  one  in  every  respect. 
This  means  that  the  manner  of  selecting 
juries  in  the  Federal  district  courts  must 
be  free  from  the  face  or  appearance  of 
unfairness. 

At  present,  the  district  courts  utilize 
a  variety  of  methods  of  selection.  Many 
use  the  "keyman"  system,  under  which 
the  jury  officials  ask  prominent  members 
of  the  community,  the  so-called  keymen, 
to  supply  names  of  persons  they  consider 
to  be  suited  for  jury  duty.  The  keymen 
tend  to  choose  persons  from  their  own 
social  and  economic  classes.  Frequently, 
the  result  is  that  less  prosperous  citizens 
and  members  of  minority  groups  are  not 
adequately  represented  on  jury  p>anels. 

A  jury  which  does  not  represent  a  fair 
cross  section  of  the  community  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  traditional  concept  of 
Jury  impartiality  and  with  the  funda- 
mental theme  imderlylng  American  Ju- 
risprudence— the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  To  make  sure  that  Federal  jury 
panels  are  truly  representative,  nation- 
wide reform  of  Federal  jury  selection  is 
necessary.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 
»1I1  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  civil 
rights  message  and  add  my  support  In 
particular  to  his  renewed  proposal  for 
legislation  to  bar  discrimination  In  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

The  nationwide  scope  of  the  problem 
needs  no  proof.  In  city  after  city,  the 
Negro  is  confined  to  limited  areas,  un- 
able to  escape  overcrowding  or  inferior 
housing  even  when  he  can  afford  to  better 
his  circumstances. 
As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 


message,  it  is  not  only  the  Negro  who 
suffers  from  these  conditions.  The  com- 
munity at  large  is  harmed  as  well.  Poor 
housing  invariably  is  accompanied  by 
poor  schools,  unemployment,  the  deteri- 
oration of  family  life  and  a  substantial 
welfare  burden.  Racial  discrimination  is 
the  common  factor  in  all  these  ills. 

The  ghetto  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Its  effect  on  those  trapped  within  it  and 
on  those  outside  is  too  great  and  too  seri- 
ous. 

The  President  responded  wisely  to  this 
need  with  comprehensive  legislation.  We 
must  enact  a  law  that  bans  discrimina- 
tion in  real  estate  transactions  across 
the  board,  in  sales,  in  financing,  and  In 
rentals.  Government,  whether  at  the 
national.  State,  or  local  level,  can  and 
should  take  the  lead. 

Federal  legislation  in  this  field  Is,  after 
all,  no  novelty.  In  1866,  Congress  en- 
acted a  statute  which  provides  that  all 
citizens  in  every  State  and  territory  shall 
have  the  same  right  to  buy  and  rent  real 
property  that  is  enjoyed  by  white  per- 
sons. That  law  is  still  on  the  books- 
section  1982  of  title  42,  United  States 
Code — but  it  needs  companion  legisla- 
tion to  give  it  teeth.  That  is  what  we 
must  now  provide. 

After  Congress  made  it  unlawful  for 
anyone  to  discriminate  in  public  accom- 
modations in  1964,  we  saw  a  broad, 
heartening  tide  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  law.  All 
the  dire  predictions  of  disruption  and 
resistance  came  to  nought.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  hotel  and  restaurant  operators 
today  have  an  easier — and  more  profit- 
able— time  of  it  than  before  that  act,  be- 
cause they  can  now  relax  and  freely 
serve  every  proper  customer. 

I  believe  we  will  witness  the  same  re- 
sult by  putting  a  fair  housing  statute 
into  effect. 

Once  the  law  lays  down  a  uniform  ob- 
ligation, the  myth  of  financial  loss  from 
the  desegregation  of  a  neighborhood  will 
be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  And 
once  that  occurs,  the  time  will  be  near 
when  America  has  removed  from  the 
windows  of  every  citizen's  home  the  im- 
prisoning bars  of  bigotry  and  bias. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
President's  recommendation  and  to  do 
so  promptly. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  endorse  the  civil  rights  proposals  of- 
fered today  by  President  Johnson.  The 
proposed  bill  is  addressed  to  the  most 
serious  problems  which  now  confront 
members  of  racial  minorities,  and,  in  a 
larger  sense,  all  Americans. 

It  is  true  that  the  civil  rights  measures 
passed  in  1964  and  1965  have  made  sig- 
nificant dents  in  the  wall  of  prejudice; 
however,  the  wall  still  stands  in  many 
places,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  stand- 
ing until  Congress  acts.  We  must  insure 
that  there  is  justice  in  our  courts,  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  to  occupy 
decent  housing  without  discrimination, 
and  protection  against  acts  of  racial 
violence. 

The  last  Congress  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  translate  these  noble  ob- 
jectives Into  accomplishments.  The  90th 
Congress  can  and  must  accomplish  what 
the  89th  did  not. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent today.  This  proposal  responds  to 
urgent  problems  that  together  represent 
the  most  important  domestic  issue  of 
today— the  need  to  assure  social  justice 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  proposed  act  would  reform  the 
present  Federal  jury  selection  system  to 
assure  that  Federal  juries  are  drawn 
from  a  cross-section  of  the  commxmity 
and  that  no  person  is  excluded  from  con- 
sideration as  a  prospective  juror  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status.  It  lays 
down  detailed  selection  requirements  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

The  act  deals  with  discrimination  In 
State  court  juries.  It  would  forbid  State 
jury  officials  to  make  any  distinction  In 
the  qualification  or  selection  of  jurors  for 
State  and  local  grand  or  petit  juries  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status. 

The  act  would  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  confer  on  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
needed  powers  to  hold  hearings  and  issue 
orders  enforceable  in  the  courts  against 
discrimination  in  employment.  It  is 
modeled  on  the  enforcement  powers  of 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Experience  has  shown  that  efforts  to 
conciliate  employment  discrimination 
disputes  are  much  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful where  the  agency  has  the  power 
to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings 
against  recalcitrant  persons  engaged  in 
unlawful  discrimination.  Since  eco- 
nomic factors  have  been  shown  to  be 
especially  critical  in  moving  toward  gen- 
uine equality  for  all  Americans,  it  is 
essentially  important  for  us  to  provide 
the  Commission  with  the  tools  it  needs 
to  help  eradicate  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. 

The  serious  and  persistent  employment 
problems  confronting  minority  group 
members,  and  Negroes  in  particular,  wUl 
not,  of  course,  be  resolved  solely  or  even 
primarily  through  commissions  such  as 
this,  no  matter  how  effective  they  may 
be.  We  desperately  need  to  concentrate 
on  creating  more  jobs,  on  providing  bet- 
ter education  and  on  developing  more 
broadly  based  job  training  programs. 
But  equal  employment  opportunity  com- 
missions are  important  if  new  and  better 
training  are  not  to  be  thwarted  at  the 
employment  ofBce. 

The  act  seeks  to  end  discrimination  in 
residential  housing.  It  would  prohibit 
housing  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  It  would  confer  enforcement  powers 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Gen- 
erally, the  enforcement  scheme  is  similar 
to  that  which  the  bill  would  create  in  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportmiity  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  employment 
discrimination. 

One  of  the  traditional  rights  of  an 
American  is  that  of  freely  selecting  a 
home  in  which  to  live,  subject  only  to 
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what  his  means  permit.  Today  how- 
ever that  right  does  not  exist  foi  many 
Negroes.    Ghetto  living  is  their  common 

fate. 

We  can  and  we  must  do  bett<  r,  and 
title  IV  of  this  act.  although  it  c^n  and 
should  be  strengthened,  would  majce  that 
progress  possible. 

The  act  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  of  racial  violence.  It  woi  Id  pro- 
hibit forcible  interference  with  i)artici- 
pation  In  a  specined  group  of  a(  tivities 
in  which  discrimination  is  already  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  law.  Appropriately, 
severe  graduated  penalties  are  provided 
if  a  violation  results  in  serious  injury  or 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  protecticns  are 
reasonable  and  long  overdue.  I  i4rse  the 
House  to  give  them  early  consideration. 
to  strengthen  them  where  appropriate 
and  possible,  and  to  take  a  further  major 
step  to  insure  that  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity is  the  practice  as  well  as  t,  le  prin- 
ciple of  this  land.  ,_.     .. 

Mr.  GILBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  %  rise  to 
urge  the  speedy  consideration  fcnd  en- 
actment of  the  legislative  proposals  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights.    As  the  President  i  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  there  are  bressing 
needs  stUl  to  be  met.    Indeed,  In  some 
areas,  notably  education  and  housing, 
the  Nation  may  be  worse  off  today  than 
It  was  a  year  ago,  and  becoming  even 
worse.    This  House  responded 
cally  to  the  Nation's  needs  for  e 
opportunity  in  voting  and  publi 
modations  and  in  other  areas;  1( 
continue  to  fulfill  our  commi 
eliminate  bigotry  and  prejudide  wher- 
ever they   can   be   found.    Miich,   un- 
fortunately, remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  yet  to  act  to  preVent  the 
widespread  exclusion  of  most  Nigro  citi- 
zens from  good  housing.  Soihe  years 
ago  the  Civil  Rights  Coi^ission 
pointed  out  that  housing  seenled  to  be 
the  one  commodity  not  available  to  all 
who  could  afford  to  pay.  The  jeffects  of 
these  exclusionary  practices  ate  mani- 
fold— they  perpetuate  slums,  contribute 
to  crime  and  delinquency,  to  tfte  break- 
down of  the  family,  to  poor  health,  to 
inferior  schooling.  They  eiacerbate 
racial  tensions.  They  isolate  bur  Negro 
and  white  citizens  from  each  dther  at  a 
time  when  citizens  ought  to  liv^  together 
in  harmony.  , 

Federal  legislation  is  the  inly  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  problem.  I  It  would 
prohibit  discriminatory  practices  in  every 
aspect  of  the  sale,  rental,  andlfinancing 
of  housing.  It  would  outlaw  Wockbust- 
ing.  It  would  reach  real  esta^  brokers 
and  others  who  exercise  efifectilve  control 
over  the  housing  market. 

Pair  housing  laws  are  alrealy  on  the 
books  in  a  number  of  States  iind  cities. 
Indeed,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  such 
a  law  promulgated  by  th^  District 
Commissioners.  Experience  lias  shown, 
however,  that  local  laws  cannot  cope 
with  a  problem  which  is  nfetional  in 

scope. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with  dis- 
patch to  enact  a  Federal  fair  housing  bill 
into  law. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speake  r,  we  pride 
ourselves  on  having  a  government  of 
laws.  Respect  for  the  law  is  e  isential  for 
the  survival  of  our  Nation.     Just  as  we 


demand  such  respect  from  all  citizens, 
those  of  us  in  government  must  insure 
that  our  legal  institutions  function  m 
accord  with  our  ideals. 

One  ideal  is  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 
The  surest  way  to  achieve  impartiality 
is  to  have  juries  which  fairly  represent 
a  cross  section  of  the  community.  No 
group  should  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
exclusion.  Now,  in  too  many  instances, 
juries  are  not  as  representative  as  they 
could  and  should  be.  This  can  mean,  or 
appear  to  mean,  that  the  jury  selection 
process  is  infected  by  discrimination.  I 
submit  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  afford 
neither  tlie  fact  nor  the  appearance  of 
discrimination  in  this  vital  element  of 
om-  judicial  system. 

The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 
will  remedy  the  problem  of  jury  discrimi- 
nation in  both  State  and  Federal  courts. 
A  detailed  procedure  is  set  forth  for 
selecting  Federal  jm-ors.  The  proposed 
system  is  a  workable  one.  and  it  will  mean 
that,  in  all  Federal  district  courts,  juries 
will  be  properly  representative.  Adop- 
tion of  this  needed  reform  will  bring 
us  to  the  goal  of  impartial  juries. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  endorse  the  President's  proposal  to 
outlaw  racially  motivated  acts  of  vio- 
lence We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
brutal  acts  committed  p  gainst  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers  in  the  recent 
past.  The  shooting  of  James  Meredith 
on  a  Mississippi  highway  last  summer 
and  the  beatings  of  Negro  children  w'ho 
attempted  to  attend  recently  integrated 
schools  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  last  fall  un- 
derscore the  need  for  congressional  ac- 

Of  course,  the  major  responsibility  for 
prosecuting  acts  of  violence  rests  in  local 
law  enforcement  authorities.  In  most 
places  local  authorities  enforce  the  law 
vigorously  and  evenhandedly.  In  such 
places  there  is  httle  need  for  Federal 
prosecutions.  However,  in  a  few  places, 
where  resistence  to  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  is  acute,  local  officials  have 
sometimes  not  carried  out  their  respon- 
sibilities in  protecting  Negroes  who  at- 
temot  to  assert  their  rights.  In  such 
places  Federal  prosecution  is  imperative 
to  protect  the  rights  and  the  physical 
security  of  Negroes  and  their  support- 

crs. 

In  addition,  when  the  violence  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  exercise  of  affirm- 
ative Federal  rights,  the  will  cf  Congress 
is  being  flouted.  When  this  occurs  a 
crime  is  being  committed  against  the 
National  Government,  the  prosecution  of 
v-hich  should  be  lodged,  where  neces- 
sary, in  the  Federal  Government  and 
courts. 

The  existing  Federal  penal  statutes 
against  crimes  of  racial  violence  are  in-, 
adequate  because  they  cover  only  actions 
by  public  officials  or  conspiracies  in 
which  public  officials  are  somehow  in- 
volved Also  because  these  statutes  are 
worded  in  general  terms,  they  do  not 
always  give  clear  warning  of  what  kinds 
of  conduct  are  prohibited  and  impose  an 
unnecessarily  heavy  burden  on  the  pros- 
ecutor to  prove  a  violation. 

The  administration's  bill  will  remedy 
these  defects  in  the  existing  Federal 
criminal  law  by  clearly  reaching  private 
acts  of  violence  and  by  specifically  enu- 


merating the  kinds  of  activities  which 
will  be  protected. 

We  cannot  allow  acts  of  racial  violence 
to  go  unpunished.  To  do  so  encourages 
criminal  elements  to  try  to  impose  segre- 
gation upon  Negro  citizens  by  lawless- 
ness. The  Attorney  General  must  have 
effective  means  to  prevent  and  punish 
such  acts  of  violence.  The  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  meets  the  need 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  civil  rights  message  and 
recommendations  of  the  President.    If 
adopted,  they  will  move  us  another  mile- 
stone toward  our  declared  goal  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  justice  for  all 
citizens.     Some  will,  of  course,  attack 
these  efforts  to  continue  the  100-year- 
old  quest  for  full  citizenship  as  demand- 
ing too  much  and  in  too  short  a  time.   If 
it  appears  to  include  too  much,  it  is  be- 
cause v/e  have  left  undone  in  the  past 
too    much    unfinished    business    which 
denied   to   some  of  our  citizens  those 
things  others  have  enjoyed  from  the  be- 
girming    of    our    Nation      Actually,   if 
people  acted  as  they  should  no  legisla- 
tion would  be  needed. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  speed  we 
should  use  in  bestowing  full  citizenship 
on  our  citizens,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  first  civil  rights  law,  later  emas- 
culated, was  enacted  in  1866.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  long,  slow, 
and  tortuous  effort  to  do  what  we  are 
still  trying  to  do  in  this  proposal.  It 
has  been  almost  200  years  since  we  de- 
clared to  the  world:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  It  is  sure  that  in  the 
world  of  international  tensions  and  scien- 
tific development  today,  time  is  no  longer 
on  our  side. 

In  terms  of  world  history,  the  United 
States  lagged  behind  in  freeing  -ts  slaves. 
England  did  so  in  1838.  as  had  most  other 
European  nations  by  this  time.  Most 
of  the  newly  created  independent  South 
American  countries  acted  before  1854. 
Today,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  peoples 
of  thp  vorld.  can  we  afford  to  lag  in  the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  purposes 
which  are  so  vital  to  our  survival  and 
continued  preeminence? 

Civil  rights  today  have  mistakenly  be- 
come identified  with  violence  in  the 
streets.  We  condemn  this  violence  as 
self-defeating,  ard  repugnant  to  our  way 
of  life.  But  at  the  same  time  let  us  con- 
demn and  act  to  remove  the  causes  that 
have  led  ordinary  and  unorganized  peop  e 
to  turn  to  such  outlets  to  exnress  their 
frustrations  witn  and  their  alienation 
from  American  society. 

I  renresent  the  area  which  has  been 
incorrectly  referred  to  as  "Watts'' which 
ws  the  scene  of  serious  disorders  in 
August  1965.  This  is  one  of  Americas 
largest  segregated  ghettos  cDntaimng 
over  300,000  Negroes,  half  of  .\^"°/'^^ 
at  or  below  the  poverty  leve  •  Since  1960 
the  median  income  has  fallen  by  $m 
Property  has  become  more  delapidatea 
while  rents  have  risen  Unemployment 
is  over  10  percent  in  a  labor  market  area 
that  is  boasting  of  a  4.5  Percent  rate^ 
Thirty-one  men  out  of  every  100  are  not 
even  counted  as  unemployed  or  in  tne 
labor  force  because  they  have  given  up 
looking  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist  for 
them.    Since  August  1965.  welfare  cases 
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have  risen.  And  education  in  our  com- 
munity schools,  upon  which  we  depend 
for  great  hope  to  achieve  employment 
and  to  mold  the  character  of  our  people, 
has  become  more  segregated  and  worse 

^^Add  other  factors  to  this  situation:  bad 
transportation,  inadequate  health  facili- 
ties racial  discrimination,  and  archaic 
welfare  laws,  and  a  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness disappointment  and  anger— and 
you  have  the  profUe  for  disorders  which 
can  erupt  into  violence  and  spread  to 
the  larger  community. 

Especially  important  in  the  civil  rights 
message  is  the  President's  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
Dortunity  Commission.  When  title  'Vn 
was  added  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964, 
the  Commission  was  given  little  more 
than  conciUation  authority  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  The  Federal  law  is  substan- 
tially weaker  than  two-thirds  of  those 
now  existing  in  35  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  in  which  the 
power  to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders  is 
included. 

Without  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities which  a  strong  Commission  can 
help  to  assure,  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens will  continue  to  exist  without  decent 
housing,  decent  education,  and  human 
dignity.  And  potential  for  explosive  sit- 
uations will  continue  to  exist  in  our  ma- 
jor cities  throughout  America. 

I  firmly  believe  all  decent  Americans, 
if  properly  told  the  facts,  will  support  the 
Pi-esident's  courageous  stand  and  ap- 
proach to  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  has  recently  existed  in  race  rela- 
tions in  America,  for  his  approach  rec- 
ognizes the  essential  dignity  of  individ- 
uals to  earn  a  living,  to  live  in  a  decent 
environment,  and  to  achieve  their  full 
potential  in  life.  If  Americans  cannot 
stand  for  this,  the  hope  of  the  world  for 
security  and  peace  is,  indeed,  a  sad  illu- 
sion. 

This,  the  90th  Congress,  can  renew  our 
hope  in  equality,  not  that  which  is 
merely  proclaimed  in  oratory,  but  an 
equality  of  opportunity  for  achievement 
available  to  every  citizen  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  civil  rights.  At 
a  time  when  various  commentators  have 
claimed  that  the  President  cannot  expect 
to  get  any  legislation  through  Congress 
and  should,  therefore,  aim  a  little  lower, 
the  President  with  this  message  has  em- 
phasized his  desire  not  to  compromise 
with  principle. 

The  President's  decision  to  perserve  in 
the  drive  for  social  justice  for  Negro 
Americans  comes  at  an  important  mo- 
ment in  history.  At  a  time  when  some 
people  have  discounted  the  importance 
of  domestic  programs  and  appropria- 
tions, maintaining  the  expenditures  for 
Vietnam  preclude  answering  our  prob- 
lems at  home,  the  President  has  reem- 
phasized  the  need  to  continue  the  drive 
for  true  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

In  a  1965  speech  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, the  President  spoke  of  the  challenge 
confronting  this  country — to  fulfill  its 
citizens'  rights: 


Freedom  Is  the  right  to  share  fully  and 
equally  in  American  society — to  vote,  to  hold 
a  lob,  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to  school. 
It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every  part  ol 
our  national  Ufe  as  a  person  equal  in  dignity 
and  promise  to  aU  others. 


With  his  message  to  Congress  on  civil 
rights,  the  President  has  placed  before 
the  American  people  a  specific  proposal 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
to  fruition  the  drive  for  freedom  for  all 
Americans.  His  message  hopefully  vsrill 
receive  the  full  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  the  President  propos- 
ing so  strong  a  package  of  civil  rights 
proposals. 

Although  some  of  these  were  explored 
by  the  89th  Congress  and  contained  in 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House,  they 
failed  of  enactment  and  require  further 
consideration  by  the  current  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  comment  today  on  two 
elements  of  the  President's  proposal. 

First,  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  in- 
cluded fair  housing  legislation. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  housing  is  one 
commodity  which  is  not  freely  available 
to  evei-yone  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Much  of  the  housing  market  throughout 
the  country  is  closed  to  large  groups  of 
citizens,  chiefly  Negroes,  for  reasons  un- 
related to  their  character,  education, 
position  in  life,  or  ability  to  pay  and  care 
for  property. 

The  result  is  an  ever-increasing  con- 
centration of  racial  ghettos — rundown, 
depressed  areas  deprived  of  adequate 
schools,  recreation  centers,  health  facili- 
ties—all sources  of  high  crime,  high 
disease,  high  tension. 

These  housing  inequalities  have  al- 
ready been  with  us  much  too  long,  un- 
fortunate byproducts  of  a  prejudice 
which  has  no  place  in  this  land.  It  is 
time  to  end  these  discriminatory  prac- 
tices—and the  legislation  the  President 
is  proposing  can  lead  the  way  for  the 
Nation. 

In  protecting  the  right  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
background  to  purchase  or  rent  newly 
constructed  or  existing  housing  any- 
where, the  proposed  bill  does  no  more 
than  justice  requires. 

There  are  many  citizens  who  do  not 
want  to  participate  in  these  discrimina- 
tory practices  but  are  the  victims  of  var- 
ious pressures  they  cannot  resist.  This 
measure  will  give  them  the  protection 
they  seek. 

There  are  others  who  prefer  to  exploit 
the  situation  for  personal  greed  and 
other  reasons.  This  measure  will  give 
such  persons  the  prodding  they  merit. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
President  has  recommended  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  selection  of  juries  In 
Federal  and  State  courts.  I  had  spon- 
sored similar  legislation  In  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  Federal  district  courts  now  use  a 
variety  of  methods  of  picking  jurors.  Too 
often,  the  means  of  selection  tend  to  ex- 
clude members  of  minority  groups  and 
persons  of  low  Income.  This  is  true  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States;  the  prob- 
lem of  nonrepresentatlve  jury  roUs  Is  not 
restricted  to  one  section  of  the  country. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate courts  have  dealt  with  the  matter 


of  jury  discrimination.  It  seems  clear, 
though,  that  what  is  needed  is  overall 
reform  of  Federal  jury  selection  and 
that  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  legisla- 
tion. Of  necessity,  judicial  decisions  per- 
tain to  individual  cases,  to  limited  as- 
pects of  jury  selection,  and  to  particular 
areas. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  In  some 
States  women  are  excluded  from  jury 
service.  It  Is  equally  disturbing  that 
women  In  other  States  are  either  ex- 
cluded from  jury  duty  unless  they  volun- 
teer or  are  given  an  absolute  right  to  be 
excused  because  of  their  sex.  Such  State 
laws  result  In  a  disproportionately  small 
number  of  women  serving  on  juries  In 
those  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  women  are  en- 
titled to  serve  on  juries  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men  and  have  an  equal  responsi- 
bility. I  recognize,  of  course,  that  moth- 
erhood must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  grounds  for  being  excused  on  occa- 
sion. 

In  short,  I  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  details  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  and  would  hope  they 
will  receive  congressional  consideration 
promptly. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  enactment  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals.  This  much  needed  leg- 
islation will  help  to  make  a  reality  the 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  which 
every  American  citizen  is  entitled. 

I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
proposal  for  criminal  legislation  dealing 
with  racial  violence.  Such  legislation 
will  put  an  end  to  acts  of  racial  terrorism 
that  have  too  long  gone  unpunished  and 
have  too  often  deterred  the  exercise  of 
Federal  rights.  While  it  is  true  that  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  of  those  who 
perpetrate  crimes  of  violence  is  ordinari- 
ly a  matter  for  local  authorities,  when  ef- 
fective protection  and  prosecution  Is  ab- 
sent, and  Federal  rights  are  denied.  Fed- 
eral intervention  Is  warranted. 

I  think  It  might  be  useful  to  try  to 
place  the  new  proposal  In  Its  historic 
context.  Apart  from  section  11(b)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  last  year,  it  will  be, 
when  enacted,  the  first  Federal  criminal 
law  adopted  to  deal  with  civil  rights 
problems  since  1875.  The  last  statute 
enacted  to  deal  with  racial  violence — sec- 
tion 241  of  title  18 — dates  back  to  1870. 
The  general  statute  making  official  mis- 
conduct a  Federal  crime — section  242 — 
originated  in  the  first  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866. 

These  old  laws  were  designed  to  deal 
with  problems  similar  to  those  which 
confront  us  today.  In  the  post-Civil 
War  era  the  great  promise  of  the  14th 
amendment— taking  a  giant  step  from 
the  older  notion  that  all  men  are  created 
eoual  to  the  radical  idea  that  they  must 
be  treated  equally — was  broken  in  large 
part  by  acts  of  terror  and  violence  perpe- 
trated by  the  Klan  and  others.  The 
Federal  Government  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  threat — which  was  nothing  less 
than  lynch  law,  although  through  the 
haze  of  history  some  have  tried  to  paint 
a  more  honorable  picture  of  that  era. 
But  the  criminal  statutes  proved  largely 
ineffective — some  were  declared  void  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  others  were  con- 
strued grudgingly,  and  many  were  ulti- 
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mately  repealed  in  post-reconstruction 
days  when  the  American  coi^science 
seems  to  have  failed  utterly. 

Oddly  enough,  when  a  renewe^  effort 
was  made  in  the  1940's  and  earl*  I950's 
to  breathe  Ufe  into  these  statut)  s,  they 
were  again  viewed  narrowly  py  the 
courts,  as  in  the  Screws  case  in  1  )45  and 
the  Williams  case  in  1951.  Theh  came 
Brown  against  Board  of  Educaltion  m 
1954,  the  park,  theater,  and  other  public 
facility  cases  following  it,  and  fflie  acts 
of  Congress  of  1957,  1960,  1964,  aid  1965, 
which  greatly  expanded  or  gave  meaning 
to  the  rights  which  Negroes  were  jentitled 
to  assert.  The  response  to  this  legal  rev- 
olution harked  back  to  the  old  (days  of 
reconstruction.  Again,  men  took  up  the 
gun  and  the  club  and  sought  to  Preserve 
the  caste  system  by  violende.  The 
newly  won  rights  of  Negro  Amerlj^ns  are 
once  more  threatened  by  the  Ipan  and 
other  night  riders.  ,  ,   L  ,  ^, 

The  proposed  new  criminal  legislation 
is  our  answer  to  this  new  chaUe^ge.  It 
imposes  criminal  sanctions  uponi  private 
individuals  or  public  officials  vho,  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  injure,  intimi- 
date or  otherwise  interfere  with  i  iny  per- 
son because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  and  because  hej  seeks  to 
engage  in  any  of  nine  specified  cinds  of 
activities.  The  areas  of  activty  pro- 
tected are  voting,  public  educati  m.  pub- 
lic services  and  facilities,  emp  oyment, 
housing,  jury  service,  use  of  common  car- 
riers, participation  in  federally ,  assisted 
programs,  and  public  accommodations. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time,  and  to  avoid  the  liiiitations 
which  render  the  existing  laws  sd  difficult 
to  enforce.  This  law  should  mike  clear 
our  commitment  to  law  and  otder  and 
the  free  exercise  of  Federal  rights. 

Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaiier,     the 
President's  message  calling  for  hew  civil 
rights  legislation  is  timely  an 
point.    I  am  certain  that  the 
will  give  it  early,  earnest,  and 
consideration.  J 

New  Federal  legislation  is  particularly 
necessai-y  to  deal  with  the  prbblem  of 
crime  and  racial  violence.  | 

Where  those  who  administer!  and  en- 
force the  laws  do  so  without  iegard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  nationil  origin 
perpetrators  of  racial  crimes  inll  ordi- 
narily be  apprehended  by  li 
and    appropriately    punished 
courts.    But    as    we    are    all 
aware,  in  some  communities,  t 
exception  rather  than  the  ruld 
this  is  so,  Federal  action  is  ned 
guarantee  the  free  exercise  o(  Federal 
rights.  ,'         ,     ^ 

However.  Federal  leglslatioil  against 
racial  violence  is  not  required  merely 
because  local  officials  have  failed  at 
times  in  their  responsibilitiesl  Recent 
experience  shows  that  racial  vicjlence  has 
often  been  resorted  to  in  order  Uo  prevent 
the  exercise  of  affirmative  Federal  rights. 
In  those  instances,  the  crime  is  against 
the  National  Government,  and  the  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  of  thdse  so  en- 
gaged should  be  entrusted  tQ  Federal 
prosecutors  and  courts  and  not  to  local 
officials  alone. 

Prompt  enactment  of  the  aAnlnlstra- 
tion's  proposals  is  needed  If  ve  are  to 
progress  toward  equality  and  ;  ustice  for 
all  Americans. 
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But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  Every 
right  requires  a  reciprocal  duty.  That 
duty  is  to  abide  by  and  obey  the  law. 
Performance  of  tliis  duty  is  a  positive  aid 
to  proper  and  expeditious  law  enforce- 
ment. ,^.  .„ 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  decent  citizens  to 
participate  in  law  enforcement.  Instead 
of  turning  our  backs  on  the  crimes  we 
witness,  we  must  give  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

We  complain  too  frequently  about  the 
laxity  of  law  enforcement  but  do  nothing 
to  improve  the  situation. 

Here,  too,  we  must  be  colorblind. 
None  have  a  right  to  demand  anything 
but  equal  treatment  by  the  law  and  be- 
fore the  law.  Peaceful  petition  and 
demonstration  has  its  place  and  useful 
purpose  in  our  democracy. 

Riotous  and  violent  demands  and 
demonstrations  have  no  place  in  our 
society  and  must  be  prosecuted  as  vigor- 
ously as  every  other  crime. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
fairminded  American  should  take  his  hat 
off  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  today 
for  the  strength  of  character,  the  con- 
sistency, and  the  firm  belief  in  equal 
justice  that  the  President  has  expressed 
in  his  message  on  equal  justice.  The  de- 
tractors and  the  critics  are  always  quick 
to  look  for  defects  and  flaws.  Thus  there 
were  many  who  doubted,  after  Congress' 
failure  to  enact  a  fa^r  housing  bill  last 
year  and  the  recent  elections,  that  the 
President  would  follow  through  with  his 
pledge  to  achieve  equal  justice  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  The  President's 
message  proves  how  wrong  the  critics 
were.  ^.,         , 

Congress  should  now  act  speedily  and 
affirmatively  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. To  do  less  is  to  default  on 
our  own  pledges  and  our  responsibilities. 
I  endorse  President  Johnson's  propos- 
als on  civil  rights  contained  in  his  mes- 
sage. ,  , 
We  began  in  1964  to  deal  with  racial 
discrimination  on  a  broad  front.  With 
the  passage  of  the  1964  and  1965  Civil 
Rights  Acts  there  were  advances.  But 
the  efforts  initiated  by  those  acts  must 
continue. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  only 
a  beginning;  a  start  down  the  road  to- 
ward equal  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  could  not  expect  that  one  act 
of  Congress  to  remedy  all  the  problems 
which  need  legislative  attention.  There 
Is  much  to  be  done. 

The  promise  of  equality  of  opportunity 
was  made  with  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Under  section  2  of 
that  amendment  we  are  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  its  mandate  and 
making  its  promise  a  reality  to  millions 
of  Americans.  We  would  be  derelict  In 
our  duty  if  we  Ignored  this  responsibility 
or  satisfied  ourselves  by  meeting  it  half- 
way. I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Pres- 
ident's commitment  toward  achieving 
the  goals  that  were  envisaged  by  the 
framers  of  that  amendment  and  look 
forward  toward  enacting  the  President's 
proposals. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals  for  1967.  Too  often  it 
has  been  said  by  a  few  that  the  move- 


ment to  guarantee  to  a  minority  of 
Americans  the  rights  engaged  by  most 
other  Americans  has  gone  too  fast  or  too 
far.  The  contrary  is  true.  Progress  in 
civil  rights  has  not  been  fast  enough. 
These  needs  of  oiu:  society  have  waited 
too  long  for  fulfillment.  It  is  especially 
true  in  the  civil  rights  area  that  justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied. 

So  long  as  there  is  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
jobs,  or  to  receive  equal  treatment  on 
the  job  commensurate  with  each  work- 
er's ability,  or  a  general  denial  of  a  man's 
right  to  compete  in  the  housing  market 
on  the  basis  of  his  financial  ability  and 
so  be  able  to  raise  his  children  out  of 
the  narrow  and  corrupting  atmosphere 
of  the  slums,  then  there  is  a  need  for 
progress  in  civil  rights.    So  long  as  no 
Federal  law  protects  men.  women,  and 
children  from  violence  and  harassment 
for  exercising  their  constitutional  rights, 
or  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  procedures 
that  will  further  guarantee  fairness  and 
justice  in  the  selection  of  juries,  then 
there  is  need  for  civil  rights  legislation. 
This  bill  deals  with  these  problems  and 
offers  solutions  to  them.    Solutions  must 
be  provided,  and  that  is  why  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  President's  pro- 
posals into  law. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  heartily  endorse 
the  President's  proposals  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

Under  the  present  system,  jurors  for 
the  Federal  district  courts  are  selected 
in  a  variety  of  ways  which  often  results 
in  the  exclusion  of  members  of  minority 
groups  and  persons  of  low  income.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  true  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  is  a  need  for  the  re- 
form of  procedures  for  Federal  jury  se- 
lection. The  proposed  reforms  will,  I 
believe,  resolve  this  inequity. 

Likewise,  in  the  States  there  is  a  need 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  jurors  to  serve  the 
State  courts.  The  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  establish  detailed 
procedures  for  jury  selections,  as  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  Federal  courts, 
but  it  sets  forth  certain  standards  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  State  jury  se- 
lection on  account  of  race,  color,  religion. 
national  origin,  sex,  or  economic  status. 
Failure  of  a  State  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards could  result  in  injunction  proceed- 
ings against  State  jury  officials. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation  would  be  to  af- 
ford protection  to  all  citizens  who  seek 
to  engage  in  any  lawful  enumerated  ac- 
tivity such  as  voting,  public  education, 
public  service,  and  so  forth.  It  would 
impose  criminal  sanctions  upon  anyone 
who  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  intimi- 
dates or  interferes  with  such  activity. 

One  of  the  proposals  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  issue  judicially  en- 
forceable cease-and-desist  orders  which 
would  eliminate  a  time-consuming  ana 
expensive  lawsuit  by  the  individual  who 
has  been  discriminated  against. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which 
has  done  yeoman  service  as  a  factfinding 
agency  and,  unless  extended  by  this 
Congress,  expires  on  January  31,  I9b8_ 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  that  tne 
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Commission's   activities  should  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  5  years. 

I  urge  that  my  fellow  Congressmen  act 
nromptly  on  these  measures. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  civil  rights  proposals  for  1967 
begin  where  past  legislation  left  off  and 
continue  the  constant  struggle  to  ex- 
mind  the  frontiers  of  freedom  and  justice. 
Past  legislation  has  given  us  effective 
means  to  deal  with  voting  discrimina- 
tion school  desegregation,  and  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations. 
While  these  problems  are  not  altogether 
solved  legislation  has  brought  solutions 
much  closer  to  reality.  But  we  are  still 
confronted  with  problems  for  which  we 
have  provided  no  legislative  solution  or 
for  which  our  past  efforts  have  proved  in- 
adequate. Our  experience  with  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  shows  that  past  legis- 
lative efforts  must  sometimes  be  im- 
proved. Our  experience  in  the  field  of 
public  accommodations  shows  that  a 
comprehensive  law  against  discrimina- 
tion in  commercial  transactions  is  espe- 
cially effective  in  enlarging  equaUty  for 
all  citizens. 

The  President  has  proposed  means  to 
begin  solving  the  threat  to  our  moral  and 
physical  strength  posed  by  unhealthy 
slums  and  ghettos  which  in  turn  are 
caused  by  segregated  housing  and  un- 
equal job  opportunities.  The  President 
also  proposes  more  effective  means  for 
dealing  with  violence  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  constitutional  rights, 
and  new  procedures  for  guaranteeing 
fair  and  unbiased  juries  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  requirements.  All  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  legislation  shows  the  need 
for  and  workability  of  President  John- 
son's proposals  for  this  year.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  act  promptly  to  adopt 
these  measures. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  President  on  his  thoughtful  mes- 
sage on  civil  rights.  The  President  again 
has  set  an  agenda  for  equality  before 
the  Congress.  His  proposed  civil  rights 
bill  is  similar  to  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966  which  we  passed.  The  House  exer- 
cised its  responsibility  only  to  find  the 
bill  kiUed  in  the  Senate.  So  once  again 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  pass  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  new  political  complex- 
ion of  the  House  will  not  deter  us  from 
this  purpose.  For,  as  the  President's 
message  in  quoting  his  eloquent  remarks 
at  Howard  University  points  out: 

Tbls  Is  the  next  and  more  profound  stage 
of  the  battle  tor  civil  rights.  We  seek  not 
juBt  freedom  but  opportunity — not  Just  legal 
equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but  equality 
as  a  fact  and  as  a  result. 

Civil  rights  legislation  which  abolishes 
discrimination  in  housing,  provides  for 
nondiscriminatory  jury  selection,  pro- 
tects those  exercising  their  constitutional 
rights,  would  take  us  another  step  down 
the  road  to  full  equality  for  all  our 
citizens.  Whispers  of  backlash  and 
memories  of  riots  must  not  stand  as 
roadblocks  in  this  journey. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  under  its  able  and 
dedicated  chairman  will  examine  the 
President's  proposal  with  its  usual  care. 
1  hope  the  committee  will  consider  im- 


provements.   There  is  no  bill  that  can- 
not be  Improved. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress 
I  again  introduced  a  number  of  civil 
rights  bills  concerning  discrimination  In 
housing,  intimidation  of  those  exercis- 
ing their  civil  rights,  jury  selection,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
intervene  In  civil  rights  cases.  I  believe 
that  on  several  points  these  bills  provide 
a  more  effective  means  of  combating 
racial  discrimination.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  study  these  and  the  pro- 
posals of  other  Members  when  they  con- 
sider the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  another  significant  contribu- 
tion to  racial  justice.  I  urge  Members 
of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  join  with  the  President  and  take 
this  opportunity— not  only  for  those 
who  have  been  denied  their  rights,  but 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  the  Congress  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866,  which  provided  that: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  with- 
out regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude,  .  .  .  shall  have 
the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  United  States,  ...  to  inherit,  pur- 
chase, lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property. 

That  promise,  unfortunately,  never  be- 
came a  reality.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
sense  of  rededication  that  I  join  the 
President  in  support  of  his  new  and  re- 
vised proposals  to  outlaw  discrimination 
in  housing. 

The  right  to  buy  or  rent  a  home  is  a 
fimdamental  and  significant  freedom. 
On  it  may  depend  the  ability  to  live  in 
a  safe  and  secure  place  and  to  raise  one's 
children  in  a  wholesome  environment  or 
send  them  to  a  good  school.  The  unre- 
lieved crowding  of  racial  ghettos  is  deny- 
ing decent  living  conditions  to  their  In- 
habitants at  almost  any  price,  and  it 
creates  a  shortage  of  living  space  that 
encourages  exorbitant  rents  and  sloppy 
maintenance  so  that  the  dwellers  there 
must,  in  fact,  pay  an  unfairly  high  price 
for  the  inadequate  housing  they  obtain. 
A  Federal  program  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  will  be  an  important 
step  toward  eliminating  such  injustices. 
It  will  insure  to  every  American  what  so 
far  has  been  the  privilege  of  only  some: 
the  right  to  move  to  as  good  a  home  and 
neighborhood  as  one's  finances  and  per- 
sonal situation  permit. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed open  housing  legislation  will  in- 
clude enforcement  provisions  similar  to 
those  which  I  included  in  my  amend- 
ment to  the  1966  civil  rights  bill.  That 
amendment  which  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Fair  Housing  Board  simi- 
lar to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  the  only  strengthening 
amendment  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  which  the  House  passed  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  outlawing 
of  discrimination  in  housing,  and  in  some 
respects  of  even  greater  importance,  is 
the  need  to  insure  equal  opportunity  in 
employment.  "nUe  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  constituted  a  major  step 
toward  assuring  equal  employment  in 
many  segments  of  our  economy.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  experiences  of  the 


last  2V2  years  it  has  become  obvious  that 
the  equal  employment  provisions  of  that 
act  require  stronger  enforcement  proce- 
dures to  back  them. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  put  additional  teeth  in  the  equal 
employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  for  I  am  convinced  that  in 
large  measure  good  schooling,  good  hous- 
ing, and  so  many  of  the  other  advan- 
tages of  Ufe  are  directly  dependent  upon 
a  person's  ability  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
good  job.  This  being  so,  every  citizen 
must  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  available  work. 

The  President's  seven-point  civil  rights 
program  is  most  encouraging  and  sig- 
nificant. Many  Negro  Americans  had 
begun  to  despair  at  the  faUure  of  the 
1966  civil  rights  bUl  and  the  apparent 
waning  interest  of  the  country  in  the 
continuing  battle  for  equality  for  all 
Americans.  The  President  has  rein- 
forced his  commitment  to  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  every  American  citizen  in 
today's  message;  I  only  hope  that  the 
90th  Congress  will  be  equally  committed 
in  its  efforts  to  enact  these  proposals 
into  law. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  has  fastened  our  at- 
tention on  the  greatest  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
ending  racial  discrimination  in  housing. 
Adequate  housing,  like  food,  is  a  prime 
necessity  of  life,  not  only  for  every  in- 
dividual, but  also  for  the  development  of 
sound  families  and  sound  communities. 
Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter,  equal 
opportunity  for  access  to  good  housing  is 
usually  necessary  to  provide  equal  access 
to  good  schools  or  good  jobs. 

The  nonwhite  citizen  who  Is  denied 
the  opportvmity  to  buy  or  rent  a  home 
for  his  family  that  other  citizens  with 
similar  incomes  can  easily  obtain  may 
suffer  triple  injuries. 

His  family  cannot  live  in  a  community 
with  better  schools. 

He  cannot  live  near  places  of  possible 
employment  for  which  he  may  be 
qualified. 

He  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  inferior  housing  to  which  he  does 
have  access.  These  are  burdens  an 
American  citizen  should  not  have  to 
endure. 

Ending  discrimination  in  housing 
would  mean  that  any  family,  rich  or 
poor,  would  be  able  to  buy  or  rent  what- 
ever housing  it  could  afford  to  pay  for, 
without  regard  to  race. 

To  most  Americans,  this  is  no  revolu- 
tionary right.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
basic  and  important  right  of  all. 

Let  us  therefore  act  now  in  this  last 
major  area  of  legal  reform  while  the 
focus  of  public  and  world  attention  is 
still  on  our  national  record  in  civil  rights, 
to  complete  the  job  and  assure  its 
success. 


TO  PROTECT  THE  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMER—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  57) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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House  on  the  State  of 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  St  ites: 

Almost  100  years  ago  the  42d  Congress 
enacted  and  President  Grant  signed  the 
first  consumer  protection  law — (o  pro- 
hibit the  fraudulent  use  of  the  nails. 

We  have  passed  many  mileston(  s  since 
then  on  the  road  to  consumer  proi  ection. 
One  landmark  was  the  Pure  Po)d  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906.  Shortly  after  its  en- 
actment, President  Theodore  Rqosevelt 
wrote: 

The  work  thus  begun  must  be  upfllnch- 
Ingly  carried  forward  In  the  Interest  both  of 
the  public  and  of  the  great  body  of  J  .  .  pro- 
ducers who  are  engaged  In  honest  Business. 

Congresses  and  Presidents  ha^e  "un- 
flinchingly carried  forward"  in  the  pub- 
lic interest — from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  passed  during  Wbodrow 
Wilson's  day  and  the  Securities  Act 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  the  Truth- 
In-Packaging  Act  under  the  SDti  Con- 
gress last  year. 

The  consumer  has  also  benefited  from 
wise  Government  policies  to  prom  >te  and 
stabilize  prosperity.  The  American  con- 
sumer today  enjoys  the  highest  standard 
of  living  ever  experienced  in  thd  world. 
And  it  has  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
During  the  past  3  years,  tht  con- 
sumer has  reaped  the  harvest  of  i  vigor- 
ous prosperity:  I 

Nearly  6  million  more  Americans  are 
at  work,  contributing  to  production  and 
collecting  growing  paychecks;       I 

Real  income  after  taxes  has  advanced 
13  percent  for  the  average  American,  a 
gain  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  i  years; 

The  net  financial  wealth  of  Aiperlcan 
familie.«!  has  risen  $150  billion,    j 

We  were  concerned  with  the  rise  in 
prices  last  year,  even  though  the  incomes 
of  most  families  outpaced  the  pride  level. 
Over  the  past  several  months,  price  in- 
creases have  waned  in  intensity.  And 
there  is  clear  and  welcome  evidence  that 
interest  rates  have  been  moving  down. 
We  must  take  whatever  steps  ara  neces- 
sary to  continue  these  trends.     ! 

With  the  cooperation  of  business, 
labor,  and  the  consumer,  Gove|mment 
policies  will  be  working  this  yeaiJ  to  im- 
prove our  record  on  prices  and  interest 
rates,  and  to  continue  the  steady  growth 
of  family  incomes. 

The  rising  incomes  of  prosperi  ;y  have 
brought  new  vigor  to  the  marketplace. 
American  business  has  respond!  id  with 
matchless  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to 
produce  the  widest  range  of  qualil  y  prod- 
ucts ever  offered  for  sale. 

But  the  march  of  technology  t  iiat  has 
brought  unparalleled  abundance  md  op- 
portunity to  the  consumer  has  also  ex- 
posed him  to  new  complexities  and 
hazards.  It  has  made  his  choices  more 
difficult.  It  has  made  many  of  cur  laws 
obsolete  and  has  created  the  need  for 
new  legal  remedies  and  safeguaids.  In 
short,  we  are  faced  with  new  problems 
of  prosperity. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  resblved  in 
the  free  competitive  market  thro  agh  the 
energies  of  private  enterprise.  :  t  is  re- 
markable how  well  the  free  enterprise 
system  does  its  job.  The  Government 
does  not  and  will  not  tell  business  what 
to  produce  or  labor  where  to  woijk.  Nor 
will  it  tell  the  consumer  what  to  buy. 
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By  comparison  with  the  scope  of  the 
market,  the  task  of  the  Government  is 
relatively  small.  Nonetheless,  that  task 
is  vital  and  must  be  executed  fully  and 
faithfully.  It  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
with  the  realities  of  modern  life  and  a 
sophisticated  marketplace. 

The  Government  must  work  to  make 
consumer  choice  fuUy  effective.  The 
consumer  must  be  protected  against  im- 
safe  products,  against  misleading  infor- 
mation, and  against  the  deceitful  prac- 
tices of  a  few  businessmen  that  can 
undermine  confidence  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  diligent  and  reputable  firms. 

The  89th  Congress  fulfilled  these  re- 
sponsibilities. It  will  surely  go  down  in 
history  as  a  consumer's  Congress.  I 
proposed,  and  you  in  the  Congress 
enacted,  series  of  measures  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer  in  the  modem 
supermarket,  on  the  new  high-speed 
turnpikes  of  America,  and  in  our  growing 
banking  and  savings  institutions: 

The  Truth-in-Packaging  Act  has 
laimched  a  system  to  tell  the  buyer  just 
what  he  is  purchasing,  how  much  it 
weighs,  and  who  made  it. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts 
have  begun  the  first  comprehensive  na- 
tional attack  on  the  mounting  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  on  the  highways. 

The  Child  Protection  Act  is  safe- 
guarding our  youngsters  against  need- 
less tragedy  from  hazardous  toys. 

Additional  insurance  protection  has 
been  afforded  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  place  their  savings  on  deposit. 

I  now  call  upon  the  90th  Congress,  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  words,  to  can-y 
forward  unfiinchingly  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  build  on  the  record  of 
progress  of  the  89th  Congress.  For 
there  is  important  unfinished  and  new 
business  on  the  agenda  to — 

Provide  consumers  with  accurate  and 
clear  information  on  the  cost  of  credit. 

Give  our  investors  better  protection  in 
their  purchases  of  undeveloped  land, 
their  interests  in  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans,  and  their  holdings  of 
mutual  funds. 

Insure  that  medical  devices  and 
laboratories  designed  to  aid  health  do 
not  instead  intensify  illness. 

Close  the  gaps  in  our  system  of  meat 
inspection. 

Reshape  our  laws  dealing  with  hazard- 
ous household  products. 

Improve  our  shameful  record  of  losses 
of  life  and  property  through  fires. 

Minimize  the  likelihood  of  massive 
electric  power  failures. 

Insure  the  safety  of  natural  gas 
pipelines. 

I  have  submitted  many  proposals  at 
this  session  to  benefit  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  land.  The  recom- 
mendations I  am  making  today  will  help 
all  Americans.  Most  of  all,  they  will 
help  middle  income  families — the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  can  afford 
to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  the  market- 
place, but  who  can  ill  afford  the  high 
cost  of  deceit,  misinformation,  and  con- 
fusion. 

TRUTH     IN     LENDING 

Consumer  credit  has  become  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  permits  families  with  secure  and 
growing  incomes  to  plan  ahead  and  to 
enjoy  fully  and  promptly  the  ownership 


of  automobiles  and  modern  household 
appliances.  It  finances  higher  educa- 
tion for  many  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  it.  To  families  struck  by  serious 
Illness  or  other  financial  setbacks,  the 
opportunity  to  borrow  eases  the  burden 
by  spreading  the  pajonents  over  time. 

Because  of  these  benefits,  consumers 
rely  heavily  on  credit.  Outstanding 
consumer  credit  today  totals  $95  billion; 
$75  billion  takes  the  form  of  installment 
credit.  The  interest  costs  on  consumer 
credit  alone  amounted  to  nearly  $13  bil- 
Uon  in  1966. 

The  consTomer  has  the  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  this  key  item  in  his  budget 
just  as  much  as  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity  he  buys.  If  consumers  are 
to  plan  prudently  and  to  shop  wisely  for 
credit,  they  must  know  what  it  really 
costs. 

In  many  instances  today,  consumers 
do  not  know  the  costs  of  credit.  Charges 
Eire  often  stated  in  confusing  or  mislead- 
ing terms.  They  are  complicated  by 
"add-ons"  and  discounts  and  unfamiliar 
gimmicks.  The  consumer  should  not 
have  to  be  an  actuary  or  a  mathema- 
tician to  understand  the  rate  of  interest 
that  is  being  charged. 

As  a  matter  of  fairplay  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  cost  of  credit  should  be  dis- 
closed fully,  simply,  and  clearly. 

Now  that  the  right  of  consumers  to  be 
fully  informed  is  protected  when  Uiey 
shop  in  the  supermarkets,  the  time  has 
come  to  protect  that  right  for  shoppers 
who  seek  credit. 

I  recommend  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  of  1967  to  assure  that,  when  the  con- 
simier  shops  for  credit,  he  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  price  tag  that  will  tell  him 
the  percentage  rate  per  year  that  is  be- 
ing charged  on  his  borrowing. 

We  can  make  an  important  advance 
by  incorporating  the  wisdom  of  past  dis- 
cussions on  how  the  costs  of  credit  can 
best  be  expressed.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
assure  full  and  accurate  information  to 
the  borrower,  and  simple  and  routine 
calculations  for  the  lender. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
close  an  important  gap  in  consumer  in- 
formation; protect  legitimate  lenders 
against  competitors  who  misrepresent 
credit  costs. 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967 
would  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our 
credit  markets,  without  restraining 
them.  It  would  allow  the  cost  of  credit 
to  be  freely  determined  by  Informed 
borrowers  and  responsible  lenders.  It 
would  permit  the  volume  of  consumer 
credit  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the  grow- 
ing needs,  ability  to  pay.  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  consumer. 

THE     INVESTING     PUBLIC 

With  savings  derived  from  an  abun- 
dant economy,  America  has  become  a 
nation  of  investors. 

The  landmark  seciulties  laws  enacted 
during  President  FrankUn  Roosevelt's 
first  term  have  provided  important  safe- 
guards over  the  last  three  decades  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  invest  in 
stock.  The  deposit  insurance  laws  of  the 
New  Deal  safeguard  our  checking  and 
savings  accounts. 

Today  new  efforts  are  needed  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  protection  of  the  in- 
vestor  keeps   pace   with   the    changing 
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He  anH  erowine  wealth  of  the  Amer-     trustee,  follows  the  highest  standards  of 
r  n  Pronomy.    There  are  three  areas  of     responsibility.     Federal  law  provides  a 


ican  economy 


«nidlv  expanding  investment  that  re-    number   of    safeguards-but   there   are 
"r"^i,„  ottontinn  of  the  Congress  in    serious  gaps  which  must  be  closed. 


nulre  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
1967— interstate  land  sales,  private  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans,  and  mutual 
funds. 


1.    INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES 

Many     investors— particularly 


older 
Americans— are  attracted  to  advertise 


ments  offering  inexpensive  retirement 
homesites.  The  interstate  mail-order 
sales  of  such  land  runs  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

Most  buyers  get  what  they  pay  for. 
But  according  to  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Misrepresentations  Affecting  the  El- 
derly "slippery  language  and  omission  of 
important  facts"  have  given  too  many 
buyers  grossly  distorted  impressions  of 
the  land  they  later  purchased. 

Some  of  our  senior  citizens  have  be- 
come victims  of  subtle  and  sharp  sales 
practices.  They  have  wasted  much  of 
their  life  savings  on  a  useless  piece  of 
desert  or  a  swampland. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  these  abuses.  But 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  have 
effective  authority  over  interstate  mail 
order  sales.  Only  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  can  protect  the  buyer  and 
legitimate  seller  alike  against  loss  and 
injury. 

I  recommend  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1967  to  afford  the 
public  greater  safeguards  agai.nst  sharp 
and  unscrupulous  practices. 

Under  the  act,  developers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  who  offer  to  sell 
unimproved  subdivided  lots,  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  to  potential  buyers 
fully,  simply,  and  clearly  all  of  the  ma- 
terial facts  needed  for  an  informed 
choice.  This  can  be  assured — without 
burdening  the  legitimate  developer — 
through  a  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission registration  procedure.  The  pro- 
cedure would  be  similar  to  the  proven 
and  effective  disclosure  technique  used 
for  public  offerings  of  coiijorate  stock. 

2.    PENSION    AND    WELFARE    PLANS 

More  than  40  million  workers  on  the 
payroll  of  American  industry  are  now 
participating  in  private  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans. 

These  plans  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  worker  and  his  family.  They  are  a 
source  of  retirement  income.  They  help 
meet  the  bills  when  illness  or  disability 
strikes.  In  combination  with  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  system,  they  provide 
a  framework  of  protection  for  the  Amer- 
ican worker  in  his  old  age. 

These  private  plans  have  grown 
sharply.  Today,  they  account  for  assets 
of  $90  biUion.  The  very  size  of  these 
plans  makes  it  essential  that  they  be 
soundly  administered  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Because  employer  and  worker 
alike  rely  upon  them  so  heavily,  they 
mu.st  be  operated  with  unquestioned  pru- 
dence and  integrity. 

The  vast  majority  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  are  managed  wisely  by  able 
ofBcials,  who  follow  the  strictest  code  of 
fair  dealing. 

Yet  our  goal  must  be  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  worker  that  the  steward 
of  his  particular  plan,  just  as  any  other 


serious  gaps  which  must  be  closed. 

The  law,  for  example,  does  not  bar 
confiicts  of  interest  between  the  plan  and 
its  employer  companj'.  Nor  does  it  now 
adequately  prohibit  a  conflict  between 
the  private  or  personal  interests  of  the 
plan's  manager  and  the  larger  interests 
of  the  beneficiaries.  There  have  even 
been  cases  where  managers  have  obtained 
loans  for  themselves  and  their  personal 
friends. 

In  some  cases,  serious  abuses  of  trust 
have  not  been  reached  by  the  law.  In 
other  instances,  a  timely  audit  could 
have  prevented  fraudulent  activity.  But 
the  law  requires  no  such  independent 
check 

I  recommend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Protection  Act  of  1967,  to  extend 
additional  protection  to  the  American 
worker,  his  family,  and  his  employer. 

Under  this  act: 

Time-tested  standards  of  responsibil- 
ity and  fair  dealing  will  be  required  of 
plan  administrators. 

Yearly  independent  audits  of  welfare 
and  pension  plans  will  be  conducted  by 
certified  or  hcensed  public  accountants. 

Disclosure  of  the  plan's  financial  activ- 
ities will  be  made  more  complete. 

Maximum  limits  will  be  placed  on  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  may  be  invested 
In  stock  of  the  employer  company. 

The  enforcement  and  investigatoi-y 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
expanded. 

Legal  remedies  will  be  available  to  re- 
cover losses  to  the  beneficiary  resulting 
from  breaches  of  faith  by  administrators 
of  the  plan. 

This  law  will  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  plan  managers  in  making 
legitimate  investment  decisions.  It  will, 
however,  insure  the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily that  their  welfare  and  pension  plans 
will  be  administered  fairly  and  honestly. 

3.    MUTUAL    FUNDS 

In  1940,  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Investment  Company  Act — and  for  the 
first  time  direct  protection  was  extended 
to  the  investor  in  a  mutual  fund. 

At  that  time,  about  300,000  Americans 
held  mutual  fund  shares  worth  $450  mil- 
lion. Today  mutual  fund  investors 
number  more  than  3.5  million.  Their 
holdings  are  worth  over  $38  billion. 
Many  of  these  investors  are  families  of 
modest  means. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry  is  an  indication  of  its 
popularity  and  of  the  important  role  it 
plays  in  the  economy.  Through  these 
funds  the  small  investor  can  obtain  pro- 
fessional management  and  an  interest  in 
a  diversified  portfolio  of  securities.  He 
expects  to  and  is  willing  to  pay  reason- 
able fees  for  these  services. 

The  vast  expansion  of  mutual  funds, 
particularly  in  the  last  decade,  has 
brought  to  the  fore  new  issues  which  were 
either  nonexistent  or  of  secondary  im- 
portance when  the  Investment  Company 
Act  was  passed  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  A  wise  and  forward-looking 
Congress  in  1940  authorized  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  mutual  funds  if  any  sub- 
stantial further  increase  in  the  size  of 
investment  companies  creates  any  prob- 


lem involving  the  protection  of  investors 
or  the  public  interest. 

Acting  under  this  mandate,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  has  made 
periodic  studies  of  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dusti-y.  Two  months  ago,  the  Commis- 
sion submitted  to  the  Congress  a  thought- 
ful and  exhaustive  346-page  analysis, 
"Public  Policy  Implications  of  Invest- 
ment Company  Growth." 

The  SEC  report  reaffirms  the  diligent 
manner  in  which  the  funds  are  man- 
aged and  cites  the  proud  record  of  the 
industry.  However,  it  raises  a  number  of 
serious  questions  when  it  states  that: 

The  great  economies  of  size  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  funds  have  brought 
vast  profits  to  fund  managers.  But  these 
economies  have  not  been  shared  ade- 
quately with  the  investor. 

Sales  charges  for  mutual  funds  may 
often  be  unnecessarily  high. 

Investors  of  modest  means  have  pur- 
chased "front  end  load"  plans  under 
which  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their 
payments  during  the  first  year  are  de- 
ducted as  sales  commissions.  They  may 
face  a  substantial  loss  if  financial  diffi- 
culties force  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
plan  at  an  early  date.  In  many  cases 
the  consumer  is  unaware  of  other  forms 
of  mutual  fund  investment  which  may 
be  available  at  lower  cost. 

The  Commission's  study  concludes  that 
mutual  fimd  shareholders  need  addition- 
al safeguards  in  the  areas  mentioned 
above  and  that  protections  under  present 
law  should  be  extended. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conmiission.  In  my  judgment, 
they  provide  a  sound  basis  for  measures 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  invest- 
ing public  and  promote  the  health  and 
stability  of  the  industry  itself. 

PROTECTING    THE    PUBLIC'S    HEALTH 

Today,  we  have  a  network  of  safe- 
guards protecting  the  public's  health. 

In  1938  the  Congress  strengthened  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  the  safety  of  drugs  be  cleared  prior 
to  marketing.  In  1962,  the  law  was 
further  reinforced  to  require  that  the 
effectiveness  of  drugs  also  be  cleared 
prior  to  marketing. 

The  value  of  these  laws  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Nonetheless,  important  gaps  in 
the  law  remain  which  should  be  closed 
now. 

1.    INSURING     THE     SAFETY     AND     EFFECTrVENESS 
OF    MEDICAL    DEVICES 

Under  present  law,  dangerous  and 
worthless  devices  may  be  marketed 
imtil  the  Government — sometimes  by 
chance,  sometimes  by  complaint — dis- 
covers them  and  gathers  the  necessai-y 
evidence  to  establish  that  they  are  haz- 
ardous or  ineffective.  This  is  a  labori- 
ous process.  It  requires  many  months. 
It  is  costly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  elderly  and  the 
seriously  ill  suffer  most.  Improper 
treatment  with  worthless  devices  can  be 
the  crudest  hoax  of  all. 

We  want  to  foster  continued  research 
and  development  of  lifesavlng  devices. 
But  we  must  be  sure  they  have  been  ade- 
quately tested  before  they  are  put  on  the 
market.    We  cannot  be  sure  today. 

Congressional  testimony  has  revealed 
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that  defective  nails  and  screws  for  bone 
repair  have  required  repeated  opisrations 
to  correct  the  damage.  Some  artificial 
eyes  have  resulted  in  serious  ii^ection. 
Useless  heating  and  vibrating  devices 
have  caused  the  ill  to  squander  their 
money  and  delay  the  pursuit  of  effective 
treatment.  X-ray  machines,  which 
could  have  been  properly  safeguarded  at 
little  cost,  emitted  excessive  dosejs  of  ra- 
diation. I    „  , 

I  recommend  the  Medical  Devite  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1967.  J 

Under  this  act.  the  Food  and  Dtug  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  I  to  pre- 
clear  certain  therapeutic  malerials — 
such  as  artificial  organ  transplants— 
used  mainly  on  or  in  the  body.  In  addi- 
tion, the  FDA  will  establish  standards  to 
assure  the  safety  and  performjance  of 
certain  classes  of  widely  used  cjevices— 
bone  pins,  catheters,  X-ray  equipment, 
and  diathermy  machines. 

In  every  case,  the  rights  of  th(  i  parties 
will  be  protected  by  fair  hearings. 

This  new  law  will  not  apply  w  simple 
and  ordinary  patient  care  iterris  which 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  are 
generaUy  recognized  as  safe  and|reliable. 
It  will  not  apply  to  an  item  i  specially 
ordered  or  designed  by  a  surgeon  or 
physician.  Nor  will  it  inhibit  the  re- 
search and  development  essentiiil  to  the 
advancement  of  the  medical  arts.  It 
will,  however,  protect  physician  and  pa- 
tient alike  from  devices  which  lire  dan- 
gerous and  unreliable. 

2.    IMPROVING   OCB    tXINlCAL    LABOH  ATOMES 

Most  clinical  laboratories  render  out- 
standing and  dedicated  service^  to  pa- 
tients and  doctors.  But  the  substand- 
ard clinical  laboratory  remain^  outside 
the  reach  of  the  law.  There  hfeve  been 
deeply  disturbing  revelations  ot  inaccu- 
rate medical  tests  performed  by  some 
of  these  laboratories.  These  t^sts  have 
caused  serious  harm  to  the  heblth  and 
have  threatened  the  lives  of  pAtients. 
Consider  the  following:  f 

Expert  studies  indicate  that!  one  out 
of  every  four  diagnostic  tests  donducted 
by  clinical  laboratories  may  b*  inaccu- 
rate. ' 


Mismatched  blood  transfusit)ns  have 
caused  serious  injury  or  death^ 

Falsely  low  hemoglobin  readings  have 
resulted  in  transfusions  patients  did  not 

need.  ,^|^  .     ., 

Inaccurate  tests  have  resulted  in  the 
needless  prescription  of  higtly  toxic 
drugs.  I  , 

False  tests  have  resulted  'in  cruel 
anxiety  to  the  patient  and  his  faimily. 

I  recommend  the  Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act  of  1967. 

Under  this  act,  clinical  laboratories  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  would  be 
licensed  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  and 
required  to  comply  with  miniBium  per- 
formsince  standards  set  by  him. 

We  will  also  provide,  under  the  Part- 
nership for  Health  Act,  a  seriefe  of  flexi- 
ble matching  grants  to  Statei  and  city 
health  departments  to  strengtjhen  their 
procedures  for  evaluating  the  skill  and 
performance  of  clinical  laboraitorles  not 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

ASSXTRING  WHOLBSOME  MEfT 

For  60  years,  the  Federal  mejat  Inspec- 
tion program  has  removed  unwholesome 
and  adulterated  products  from  the  Na- 


tion's meat  counters.  The  American 
housewife  knows  she  can  count  on  the 
quality  of  inspected  meat.  Indeed,  she 
may  expect  that  all  the  meat  she  buys 
deserves  her  confidence. 

Yet,  millions  of  tons  of  meat  are  not 
subjected  to  these  liigh  standards  of  m- 
spection.  Nearly  15  percent  of  the  fresh 
meat  supply  and  almost  25  percent  of 
processed  meat  products  do  not  enter 
into  interstate  commerce  and  are  there- 
fore not  inspected  under  the  Federal 
program.  Although  some  of  this  meat  is 
inspected  under  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, most  of  it  receives  no  inspection 

at  all.  .^     ,  ,, 

It  should  be  our  goal  to  provide  full 
assurance  of  the  wholesomeness  of  all 
meat  products  offered  for  sale  to  the 
housewife.  The  assurance  can  best  be 
developed  through  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership for  consumer  protection. 
I  recommend  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 

of  1967.  .      ^^ 

This  legislation  woiald  modernize  the 
present  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  a 
law  which  has  been  amended  only  once 
since  its  enactment  in  1907.  Under  the 
strengthened  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to :  En- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with 
States  seeking  to  raise  their  standards 
of  meat  inspection,  and  furnish  these  co- 
operating States  with  up  to  half  of  the 
administrative  cost  of  the  inspection  pro- 
gram and  a  major  share  of  the  cost  of 
training  personnel  to  man  the  program. 
This  legislation  would  greatly  enhance 
the  wholesomeness  of  our  total  meat 
supply. 

PROTECTIONS    AGAINST    HAZARDS    IN    THE    HOME 

Time  and  again  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Congress  has  enacted  new  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers.  Our  lawmakers  have  re- 
sponded to  changing  needs  and  circum- 
stances. Often  they  have  been  spurred 
by  particular  tragedies  or  specific  dis- 
closures. 

News  stories  about  young  girls  burned 
by  flaming  sweaters  brought  swift  con- 
gressional action  In  1953  to  deal  with 
certain  flammable  wearing  apparel.  The 
tragic  deaths  of  children  by  suffocation 
In  refrigerators  led  to  the  Refrigerator 
Safety  Act. 

It  is  right  and  gratifying  that  the 
national  conscience  responds  vigorously 
to  such  events.  But  the  result  is  a  patch- 
work of  frequently  uncoordinated  laws, 
incomplete  and  uneven  in  coverage,  often 
containing  loopholes  and  gaps  unknown 
and  imrecognized  by  the  general  public. 
The  time  has  come  to  take  an  overall 
look  at  our  national  safety  legislation 
and  to  determine  how  it  can  best  be 
streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 


1.    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PRODUCT    SAFETY 

It  is  particularly  urgent  to  review  our 
safeguards  against  hazardous  household 
products.  Recent  estimates  indicate 
that  over  400,000  accidents  a  year  can 
be  attributed  to  powermowers,  washing 
machines,  power  tools,  and  cooking 
utensils. 

Consumers  must,  of  course,  exercise 
proper  caution  in  using  equipment  which 
Inherently  has  some  risk.  But  consum- 
ers should  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risks  resulting  from  improper  design  or 
defective  manufacture.    Today,  too  of- 


ten, the  consumer  cannot  be  sure  where 
such  hazards  lie. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  scope  and  potential 
of  voluntary  industry  efforts  to  develop 
safety  standards  and  to  engage  in  self- 
regulation;  relationship  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions; proper  identiflcation  of  products 
which  present  undue  and  unreasonable 
hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  con- 
sumers, and  question  of  responsibility 
and  enforcement,  particularly  of  manu- 
facturers' liability  for  injuries  caused  by 
hazardous  products. 

When  we  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  can  move  from  a  patch- 
work of  regulation  to  the  comprehensive 
network  of  safeguards  the  American  con- 
sumer deserves. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  establishing  a  national  com- 
mission on  product  safety  to  insure 
prompt  study  of  these  questions  by 
America's  outstanding  experts. 

The  entire  Nation  would  look  forward 
to  a  full  report  from  the  Commission, 
including  proposals  to  establish  uniform, 
comprehensive,  and  effective  safeguards 
in  the  area  of  household  products. 

2.    STRENGTHENING  THE  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT 

There  is  one  gap,  however,  in  existing 
legislation  which  is  so  glaring  that  ac- 
tion should  not  be  delayed.  The  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  of  1953  has  done  much 
to  keep  extremely  flanamable  clothing 
out  of  the  Nation's  stores. 

But  the  standard  of  flammability  es- 
tablished under  that  act  is  deficient. 
The  act  does  not  cover  many  articles  of 
clothing  which  can  be  consumed  by  fire 
almost  instantaneously.  It  is  narrowly 
restricted  to  certain  wearing  apparel.  It 
does  not  extend  to  such  every  day  items 
as  baby  blankets,  drapes,  carpets,  and 
upholstery  fabrics. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  close  these  gaps  in  the  law. 

3.    FIRE    SAFETY    ACT 

The  strengthening  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  should  be  one  early  step  in 
a  major  national  effort  to  reduce  our 
shameful  loss  of  life  and  property  result- 
ing from  fires.  In  1965.  some  12,000  lives 
and  $1.75  billion  worth  of  property  were 
lost  to  fire.  Our  per  capita  death  rate 
through  flre  was  about  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
over  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  Japan. 
We  can  do  better,  and  we  must. 

We  must  begin  by  developing  improved 
information  about  the  number  and 
causes  of  fires  and  their  costs  in  terms 
of  property,  lives,  and  injuries. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also 
begin  to  support  and  supplement  private 
research  efforts  on  firefighting  and  fire 
prevention.  It  should  work  to  expand 
public  education  about  fire  prevention. 
It  should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  com- 
munities willing  to  Innovate  and  experi- 
ment In  the  field  of  fire  control  and  pre- 
vention. .  .    , 

I  recommend  the  Fire  Safety  Act  of 

1967. 

This  act  will  authorize  and  support 
the:  Collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  comprehensive,  detailed  flre  in- 
formation. Initiation  of  a  flre  safety  re- 
search program.    Improve  education  for 
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those  who  prevent  and  control  fire.  Edu- 
Stional  programs  to  Inform  the  pubUc 
of  its  opportunities  and  responsiblUties 
for  flre  prevention.  PUot  projects  to  im- 
nrove  and  upgrade  the  efficiency  of  flre- 
flKhting  professions  and  to  promote  more 
effective  appUcation  of  flre  safety  prin- 
ciples in  construction. 

INCREASED    ELECTRIC    POWER    RELIABILITY 

The  electric  power  industry,  consist- 
ing of  over  3.000  separately  owned  sys- 
tems—public, private,  and  cooperative— 
suppUes  a  great  and  growing  share  of 
America's  energy  requirements.  Electric 
power  consumption  in  this  country  dou- 
bles every  decade. 

Electricity  has  helped  to  fulflU  the 
promise  of  modern  America.  The  elec- 
tric power  industry  has  provided  this  Na- 
tion with  the  most  dependable  and  wide- 
spread electric  service  enjoyed  by  any 
people  Utilities  have  joined  together  to 
create  systems  that  span  thousands  of 
miles  and  operate  at  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical extra  high  voltages. 

We  have  become  almost  totally  reliant 
on  electric  power  and  on  the  systems  that 
carry  it  to  our  homes,  offices,  factories, 
and  farms.  The  Northeast  blackout  in 
November  1965— affecting  30  milUon 
people  In  six  States  and  Canada^was  a 
spectacular  reminder  of  how  vital  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  electric  power  Is  to 
our  safety,  defense,  health,  and  conven- 
ience. Subsequent  power  failures  of 
lesser  magnitude  elsewhere  in  the  coim- 
try  have  intenslfled  the  concern  of  every 
citizen.  The  Nation's  dependence  on 
electric  power  requires  further  efforts  to 
assure  that  service  becomes  even  more 
reliable  in  the  future. 

Government  and  industry  experts  are 
now  completing  their  assessment  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Northeast  power  blackout. 
It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
greater  coordination  Is  needed  among  the 
various  utUltles  to  reap  the  beneflts  of 
reliability  and  economy  inherent  In  huge 
generating  units  and  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines. 

It  is  also  becoming  evident  that  power 
systems  must  be  carefully  planned,  co- 
ordinated, and  strengthened  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  cascading  power 
failures.  Much  of  this  effort  is  already 
being  voluntarily  undertaken  by  Amer- 
ica's great  electric  power  Industry.  For 
example,  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  coordination  23  utilities  in  an 
eight-State  area  recently  armounced  the 
formation  of  a  regional  coimcll. 

But  more  must  be  done.  The  final  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  the  Northeast  blackout  Is  now  being 
completed.  Recommendations  for  legis- 
lation will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  and  our 
review  we  shall  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  coordination  among  the  elec- 
tric power  utilities.  This  coordination 
will  promote  the  growth  of  an  electric 
power  supply  system  to  provide  an  even 
higher  quality  of  electric  service  to  the 
American  consumer. 

NATURAL    GAS    PIPELINE    SAFETY 

Nearly  800,000  miles  of  pipeline  reach 
out  across  a  continent,  linking  the  Na- 
tion's natural  gas  producing  fields  to  the 
consumer.  This  gas  brings  heat  and 
convenience   to   millions    of   American 


homes.    It  is  used  increasingly  in  indus- 
trial processes. 

The  safe  transmission  and  distribution 
of  natural  gas  is  essential  to  all  of  us. 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  among  the 
most  safety  conscious  in  the  Nation. 
But  natural  gas  is  Inherently  dangerous 
when  It  Is  being  transmitted.  It  travels 
through  pipelines  at  enormous  pressures. 
It  is  highly  inflammable.  When  it  burns, 
it  can  reach  temperatures  as  high  as 
2  500°  F.  In  March  1965,  a  tragic  pipe- 
line failure  near  Natchitoches,  La.,  killed 
17  persons.  The  recent  blaze  in  Jamaica, 
N.Y.,  dramatically  underscored  how  seri- 
ous a  gas  pipeline  failure  can  be. 

As  pipelines  age  and  as  more  and  more 
of  the  system  lies  under  areas  of  high 
population  density,  the  hazards  of  pipe- 
line failures— and  explosions— increase. 
Yet  22  States  have  no  safety  regulations. 
Many  of  the  remaining  28  States  have 
weak  or  outmoded  provisions.  Although 
the  gas  industry  has  developed  safety 
standards,  they  are  not  binding  and  in 
some  instances  not  adequate.  There  is 
no  Federal  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over 
80  percent  of  the  Nation's  gas  pipeline 
mileage  and  no  clear  authority  to  set 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the  re- 
maining 20  percent. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  one  agency  now  has 
responsibility  for  Federal  safety  regula- 
tion of  air,  water  and  land  transporta- 
tion, and  oU  pipelines.  It  is  time  to  com- 
plete this  comprehensive  system  of  safety 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authority  to  prescribe  minimum  safety 
standards  for  the  movement  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeline. 

I  recommend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  develop  minimum  safety 
standards  in  consultation  with  the  In- 
dustry, the  States,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  other  Government 
agencies.  ^,     ^    . 

These  standards  will  cover  the  design, 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  existing  and  proposed  pipeline  facili- 
ties, both  interstate  and  intrastate,  when 
the  facilities  are  Involved  In  the  gather- 
ing, transmission,  or  distribution  of  nat- 
ural ga.s  moving  in  Interstate  commerce. 
I  am  confldent  that  the  public  can  ex- 
pect the  full  support  of  the  industry  for 
strengthened  safety  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
also  be  given  authority  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  cause  of  accidents  involv- 
ing gas  pipelines. 

If  we  act  now — in  the  public  Interest — 
we  can  reduce  slgniflcantly  the  possibility 
of  tragedy  later  on. 


These  proposals  call  for  the  united 
support  of  business,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers. 

Their  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

They  serve  the  objectives  I  set  forth 
6  years  ago.  almost  to  the  day.  before  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board: 

This    administration   seeks   no   cold    wars 

with or  among— those  It  serves;   not  with 

business  or  labor,  not  among  producer  and 
consumer  .  .  .  With  all— and  among  aU— we 
seek  warm  and  respectful  alliances,  so  that 
In  common  purpose  and  joint  effort  we  may 
assure  success  for  freedom's  cause. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  16,  1967. 


TO  PROTECT  THE   AMERICAN   CONSUMER 


In  this,  my  third  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  advancing  the  consumer  in- 
terest. I  speak  in  behalf  of  200  mllUon 
Americans. 

I  have  set  forth  a  series  of  demanding 
legislative  proposals.  They  wiU  require 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  diligent  efforts  by  the 
executive  branch  once  they  are  enacted. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  carrying  out 
these  proposals  is  very  small.  The  sav- 
ings to  them  as  consumers  will  be  great-- 
in  dollars,  in  safety,  and  In  peace  of 
mind. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION 
Mr    MOSS.    Mr.   Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  done  the  Nation  a  gr^t 
service  by  focusing  situation  on  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  American  con- 
sumer, even  in  our  present  age  of  abun- 
dance.   I  believe  that  the  90th  Congress 
can  perform  no  more  useful  task  than 
addressing  itself  to  these  issues  and  ham- 
mering out  constructive  solutions.    In 
particular,  I  believe  that  we  must  act.  and 
act  soon,  to  safeguard  the  reUabUity  of 
our  Nation's  electric  power  systems.    We 
have  seen,  in  the  past  few  years,  techno- 
logical advances  in  the  power  industry 
that  few  would  have  believed  possible 
20  years  ago.     CJenerators  have  grown 
to  vast  sizes,  transmission  line  voltages 
have  greatly  increased,  and  many  miles 
of  interconnections  have  been  installed. 
The  key  to  the  rapid  technological  and 
economic  advance  in  electric  power  has 
been    EHV — extra-high-voltage    trans- 
mission.   EHV  makes  possible  the  in- 
expensive transportation  of  vast  amounts 
of  power,  so  that  generating  plants  can 
be  located  near  fuel  supplies  rather  than 
at  load  centers,  and  so  that  reliability  can 
be  promoted  by   emergency   assistance 
over  high-capacity  intercormections  be- 
tween utility  systems. 

I  have  long  advocated  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
promoting  the  dependability  of  electric 
power  systems.  In  the  88th  Congress  I 
Introduced  H.R.  12181,  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress H.R.  2072,  and  in  the  present  Con- 
gress H.R.  2311— bills  which  would  re- 
quire the  certiflcation  of  new  extra -high- 
voltage  lines  as  being  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  endorsed  the  basic  principle  of  these 
bills.  Chairman  White,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
summer,  stated  that: 

When  it  comes  to  reliability  of  service,  the 
public  should  not  have  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  Independent  managements— regardless 
of  their  efficiency  and  their  desire  to  pro- 
vide their  own  customers  the  best  possible 
service— to  voluntarily  consider  the  needs  of 
neighboring  systems  •  •  V  By  the  same 
token,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  public 
through  Its  government  should  assume  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  Interstate  EHV  electric  trans- 
mission systems. 


EHV  transmission,  as  the  President's 
consmner  message  makes  clear,  can  be  a 
national  blessing.  But  the  technology 
can  lead  to  abuses  unless  planning  and 
construction  of  EHV  Unes  is  regulated  in 
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the  public  Interest.  RegiUation  is  e  ssen- 
tial  if  all  power  distributors,  and  the  con- 
sumers they  serve,  are  to  enjoy  s  ccess 
to  the  potential  benefits.  Regulat  on  is 
essential  to  assure  that  all  utility  sy  ;tems 
have  an  opportunity  to  participajte  in 
creating  a  transmission  system!  best 
adapted  to  achieve  reliable  service  for 

all.  .      .       , 

The  Congress  has  made  a  beginmng,  m 
that  it  has  assembled  much  useful  in- 
formation regarding  the  Northeast 
blackout  of  November  1965.  I  ur^e  my 
colleagues  to  put  this  knowledge  toi  work 
by  developing  a  legislative  framework  for 
the  continuing  improvement  of  e  ectric 
service  to  consumers  and  industres  in 
every  part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congtess  a 
truly  sweeping  and  comprehensive  con- 
sumer program  designed  to  offer  protec- 
tion in  areas  of  activity  that  cumula- 
tively affect  195  million  American^— the 
whole  consuming  public.  Let  no  ohe  say 
that  this  administration,  and  this  ]t)emo- 
cratic  Congress,  will  fail  to  medt  and 
responsibly  carry  out  our  constitutional 
mandate  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. ^.     . 

The  President's  program  demonstrates 
clearly  the  Government's  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  consumer  to  be  prcftected 
from  those  who.  for  profit  and  advan- 
tage, would  prejudice  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  Th4  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  comparison  with  the 
scopo  of  our  free  enterprise  mark*  t  may 
be  a  limited  one,  but  I  echo  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  that  the  task  is  no  lethe- 
less  vital,  and  must  be  executed  fully  and 
faithfully. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  locjk  for- 
ward to  introducing  and  cospoiisoring 
many  of  the  President's  progran^.  be- 
ginning with  the  long-sought.J  long- 
needed,  basic  reform  of  truth  in  Idnding. 
Firm  leadership  and  direction  fr<mi  the 
President  is  clear  and  evident.  I  only 
hope  that  our  response  in  Congress  will 
result  in  full  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  con>ment- 
ing  on  the  recent  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  on  thd  "Pub- 
lic Policy  Implications  of  Investment 
Company  Growth,"  and  calling  for  care- 
ful consideration  of  that  dociiment, 
President  Johnson  has  focused  at  ;entlon 
on  some  important  unfinished  husiness 
in  the  vital  area  of  investor  pro  ection. 

It  is  true  that  investment  co:i!panies 
are  already  subject  to  a  compre  lensive 
regiilatory  statute,  the  Investmen  t  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  other  Federal  securities  5  tatutes 
bear  significantly  on  the  way  in  which 
the  companies  do  business.  But  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  investmer  t  com- 
panies— especially  those  of  the  mutual 
fund  type — raises  basic  questions  as  to 
the  present  adequacy  of  a  regulate  ry  pat- 
tern that  focuses  primarily  on  pre  tecting 
investors  from  outright  dishonesty,  and 
from  the  hazards  presented  by  jcertain 
types  of  speculative  activity.  ]Jecause 
they  make  professional  investmer  t  man- 
agement available  to  a  mass  puHic,  in- 
vestment companies  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy which  relies  on  saving  and  invest- 
ment by  private  individuals  as  a  Drimary 
road  to  economic  progress. 


Since  millions  of  Americans — a  great 
many  of  them,  as  the  Commission  points 
out,  persons  of  modest  means — have  en- 
trusted and  will  entrust  their  savings  to 
investment  companies,  the  question  of 
the  costs  borne  by  those  who  use  the 
companies'  services  is  significant.  By 
presenting  a  carefully  considered  pro- 
gram for  changes  in  the  law  to  provide 
economies  for  investors  without  impair- 
ing the  quality  of  the  services  that  in- 
vestors receive,  the  Commission  has  done 
its  part.  The  Congress  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  do  its  part  by  giving  the  Com- 
mission's proposals  the  painstaking  and 
detailed  study  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fire 
resulting  from  a  failure  in  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  reaches  a  temperature  of  2,500° 
F.— but  that  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  heat  that  Congress  will  feel 
if  we  do  not  meet  the  opportunity  to 
prevent  such  disasters. 

I  welcome  the  chance  to  consider  a 
bill  to  estabUsh  greater  safety  for  natural 
gas  pipelines. 

It  is  only  human  nature  to  wait  for  a 
problem  to  reach  disaster  proportions  be- 
fore we  seek  to  eliminate  the  precipitat- 
ing dangers.  Sometimes  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  For  instance,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  prescribe  safety  standards  that 
would  have  kept  Chicago's  Mrs.  O'Leary 
from  setting  her  lantern  too  close  to  her 
cow. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
natural  gas  pipelines.  Safety  standards 
can  be  adopted  that  will  prevent  fires 
and  explosions.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
action. 

The  64  deaths  and  222  injuries  caused 
by  gas  line  failures  in  the  last  15  years 
are  not  so  astounding  as  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  a  nation.  But  these  incidents, 
coupled  with  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
natural  gas  industry,  alert  us  to  the  fact 
that  dangers  are  present. 

Today,  more  than  9  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  year  is  piped  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  miles  of  natural  gas 
lines  in  the  United  States.  This  gas  is 
carried  at  a  pressure  varying  from  700 
to  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  at  a 
rate  of  10  to  25  miles  per  hour.  These 
figures  alone  give  us  an  idea  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pipelines  that  must  be  main- 
tained for  safe  and  efficient  use. 

And  the  fact  is,  not  all  pipelines  are 
maintained  to  the  necessary  standards. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  recall  the  Jamaica, 
N.Y.,  gas  fire  last  month  that  left  19 
families  homeless  and  nearly  four  resi- 
dential blocks  in  ruin.  That  fire  started 
as  a  result  of  gas  leaking  from  a  pipe- 
line drip,  a  device  used  to  collect  mois- 
ture accumulated  in  the  pipeline. 

The  drip  was  installed  in  1931  when 
manufactured  gas  was  carried  in  the 
lines.  This  drip  and  main  were  not  in- 
stalled as  deeply  below  the  surface  as 
normal  because  the  company  had  to  off- 
set the  line  to  accommodate  a  sewerline. 
Ordinarily,  the  drip  would  be  located 
about  2y2  feet  below  ground  level. 

In  1952  the  company  changed  to  the 
dryer  natiu-al  gas,  which  dries  out  the 
yam  or  jute  packing  used  to  seal  bell 
and  spigot  joints.  Consequently,  the 
company  imdertook  a  program  to  install 
clamps  over  these  joints  to  stop  the 
leakage.    Now,   15  years  later,  clamps 


have  been  installed  on  few,  if  any,  of 
the  New  York  company's  drip  lids.  The 
company's  system  includes  1,836  drips 
on  its  Brooklyn  and  Queens  intermediate 
pressure  system. 

This  one  incident  points  up  at  least 
three  discrepancies  that  probably  would 
have  been  corrected  had  Federal  safety 
standards  been  in  effect.  But  more  than 
that,  it  illustrates  that  existing  pipeline 
must  be  modernized;  that  new  coating 
processes  must  be  applied  to  old  lines; 
that  inspections  are  not  enough;  and 
that  repairs  must  be  made. 

In  just  interstate  pipeline  failure 
reports  between  1950  and  1965,  about 
20  percent  involved  pipe  installed  before 
Lindbergh  fiew  the  Atlantic.  Several 
failures  were  reported  on  pipe  installed 
during  the  first  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  and  the  first 
session  of  49th  Congress— though  I'm 
sure  no  one  would  blame  either  that 
great  President  or  that  great  Congress. 
One  company  last  year  reported  that 
a  pipe  which  ruptured  in  Kentucky  had 
corroded  to  the  extent  where  the  pipe 
wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  failure  was 
reduced  to  25  to  40  percent  of  its  original 
thickness. 

The  industry  should  be  credited  with 
development  of  a  code  for  use  by  pipeline 
companies.  This  is  the  American  stand- 
ard code  for  pressure  piping— ASA.  The 
ASA  code  was  designed  as  a  guide  to  the 
pipeline  industry  and  Is  widely  used  as 
such.  It  was  not  Intended  as  a  legisla- 
tive prescription  of  mandatory,  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

A  particularly  significant  limitation  of 
the  ASA  code  is  that  even  though  its 
requirements  are  upgraded  from  time  to 
time,  the  revised  requirements  do  not 
apply  to  pipe  already  in  the  groimd. 

Other  safety  gaps  exist.  Even  now, 
22  States,  representing  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  transmission  pipeline 
mileage,  have  adopted  no  safety  regula- 
tions at  all.  Five  of  the  twenty-seven 
States  with  safety  regulations  do  not 
apply  them  to  interstate  lines. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent pipeline  mileage  in  the  Nation  was 
designed,  fabricated,  and  constructed 
before  the  State  in  which  It  is  located  had 
adopted  safety  regulations. 

Technology  Is  Improving  in  all  fields 
of  Industrial  endeavor,  but  the  public's 
interest  requires  a  governmental  involve- 
ment In  insuring  that  we  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  reduce  the  danger  from  an 
unsafe  segment  of  gas  pipeline  just  as 
we  do  with  an  imsafe  motor  vehicle, 
vmsafe  airplane,  an  unsafe  train,  or  an 
imsafe  oil  pipeline. 

I  greet  new  Federal  safety  standards 
for  gas  pipelines  as  a  welcome  step  In 
protecting  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  consumer  protec- 
tion is  released  at  noon  today.  It  gives 
assurance  that  the  President  does  not 
intend  to  permit  foreign  problems  to  in- 
ten-upt  progress  on  the  domestic  front. 
What  the  President  has  in  mind  is 
quite  clear.  He  wants  to  protect  the 
consumer — which  means  all  of  us— 
against  imfair  practices  and  misleading 
representations  in  all  business  dealings. 
He  would  do  it  by  extending  and 
strengthening    the    legislation    that   is 
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nresently  on  the  statute  books,  and  which 
is  designed  to  curb  consimier  exploita- 

Legislation  of  this  type  began  back  in 
1906  with  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
president  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  quoted 
assaying: 

The  work  thus  begun  must  be  unflinching- 
ly carried  forward  In  the  Interest  both  of  the 
oubllc  and  of  the  great  body  of  .  .  .  pro- 
ducers who  are  engaged  In  honest  busi- 
ness. 

The  89th  Congress  took  up  this  job  of 
protecting  the  public  with  a  vigor  that 
has  not  been  possible  In  recent  years.  As 
a  result  of  Government  assistance  in  fix- 
ing marketing  policies,  the  President  re- 
minds us  that — 

The  consumer  has  also  benefited  from  wise 
eovemment  poUcles  to  promote  and  stabilize 
prosperity.  The  American  consumer  today 
enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  ex- 
perienced In  the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson  might  have  added  that 
business  Interests  of  an  amazing  variety 
have  profited  richly  from  fair  dealing 
with  a  public  that  is  able  and  willing  to 
spend  freely.  American  business  has  re- 
sponded with  matchless  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  to  produce  the  widest  range  of 
quality  products  ever  offered  for  sale. 

Buttressing  his  position  by  arguments 
of  this  nature,  the  President  lists  the 
areas  where,  in  his  opinion,  extended  or 
remedial  legislation  is  needed.  The  wide 
range  of  the  President's  interest  and  con- 
cern should  be  very  gratifying  to  a  pub- 
lic which  is  demanding  action.  There  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  for  the  consumer 
to  become  as  intolerant  of  fair  and  fancy 
promises  from  the  Goverrunent  as  he  is  of 
unscrupulous  business  practices. 

Specific  proposals  carrying  out  the 
President's  suggestions  wUl  undoubted- 
ly be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly, 
and  referred  to  the  various  committees 
having  an  Interest  In  consumer  legisla- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  each  and  every 
proposal  will  receive  careful  and  con- 
scientious consideration  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  am  also  sure  that 
every  individual  and  organization, 
whether  producer  oriented  or  consumer 
oriented,  having  a  legitimate  interest  in 
a  proposal  will  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  present  pertinent  views.  If  this  is 
done  fairly  and  fully,  we  may  expect  leg- 
islation that  will  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
perience and  time,  and  thus  promote  and 
stabilize  prosperity.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
serve  his  constltutents  more  acceptably 
and  helpfully  than  by  unbiased  consid- 
eration of  consumer  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message,  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer, sent  to  the  Congress  today,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  for  two  needed 
laws  to  protect  the  public  health.  The 
program  to  improve  our  clinical  labora- 
tories and  the  Medical  Device  Safety  Act 
are  essential  stei>s  forward  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  improve  our  health  en- 
vironment. 

Both  laws  will  remedy  situations  too 
long  left  untouched  by  reasonable  regu- 
lation. 

Doctors,  nurses — all  health  profes- 
sionals— have  a  right  to  know  that  the 
medical  devices  they  are  using  in  their 
daily  work  conform  to  some  recognized 


standards  and  have  been  produced  under 
some  clearance  procedures.  We  have 
allowed  this  process  to  develop  in  the 
case  of  drugs  and  we  see  that  it  has  been 
a  very  useful  and  fair  process.  It  has 
benefited  medicine,  it  has  benefited  the 
general  public,  and  it  has  benefited  those 
who  produce  the  drugs  for  commercial 

S£ll6. 

All  health  professionals  should  have 
the  assurance  that  the  result  of  vital 
work  done  in  clinical  laboratories  Is  ac- 
curate. Yet  every  year  thousands  of 
imnecessary  and  frequently  harmful 
blood  transfusions  are  given  because  of 
faulty  hemoglobin  determination.  In 
fact,  many  clinical  laboratories  in  this 
country  are  showing  faulty  findings  in 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  tests. 
These  shocking  facts  demand  action. 

I  ask  each  Member  of  this  body  to  con- 
sider this  situation  of  human  life  hang- 
ing In  the  balance,  dependent  upon  the 
reliabUlty  of  a  machine,  dependent  upon 
the  proper  functioning  of  a  sophisticated 
medical  device,  and  dependent  upon  the 
results  of  analyses  In  clinical  labora- 
tories. And  I.  therefore,  ask  each  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  House  to  join 
me  In  supporting  the  proposals  for 
health  legislation  put  forth  by  the  Pres- 
ident today.  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  interest 
in  considering  the  administration's  bill 
on  this  Important  matter  of  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety. 

There  are  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  miles  of  natural  gas  pipelines  In 
the  United  States.  The  question  of 
whether  this  represents  an  adequately 
safe  container  or  Just  one  long  fuse  to 
disaster  will  be  before  Congress  shortly. 
I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  installation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  these  vital  arteries  in  a 
key  industry  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  interstate  gas  pipelines 
now  in  use  have  been  in  the  ground  since 
1886.  The  more  vast  and  complex  sys- 
tem of  distribution  gas  mains,  which  lie 
under  our  cities  and  growing  suburbs,  is 
literally  a  big  question  mark  as  to  condi- 
tion and  date  of  installation.  Some  of 
the  technical  hardware  on  that  system 
was  Installed  to  serve  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  gas  which  has  not  been  used 
in  most  areas,  for  many  years— manu- 
factured gas.  Yet,  few,  if  any,  changes 
have  been  made  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  the  newer  natural  gas. 

We,  of  course,  can  wait  until  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  reaches  epidemic 
proportions,  or  we  can  act  to  prevent  po- 
tential disasters.  We  will  shortly  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  would  enable  us 
to  take  the  latter  and  wiser  course.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  consider  such 
a  bill  which  would  insure  the  safety  of 
the  public  with  regards  to  a  vital  utility 
of  the  Nation. 

The  natural  evolution  of  the  pipeline 
industry  is  emitting  the  same  danger  sig- 
nals you  might  witness  when  the  fuses 
in  your  home  begin  to  blow.  You  would 
not  stick  your  finger  in  the  socket  to  see 
if  the  current  is  flowing,  and  likewise, 
we  should  not  have  to  smell  the  gas  to 
detect  a  pipeline  failure.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  has  too  often  been 
the  case. 


Thousand  of  Americans  in  the  last 
decade  have  experienced  imtold  prosper- 
ity. With  it  has  come  new  television 
sets,  electric  toothbrushes,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  many  homes  simply  were  not 
wired  to  carry  the  load. 

The  miles  of  interstate  natural  gas 
lines  are  carrying  25  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  dally  to  the  American  pubhc.  This 
gas  travels  at  a  speed  of  from  10  to  25 
miles  per  hour  at  from  700  to  1.000 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 

Like  electric  wiring,  It  stands  to  reason 
that  pipeline  constructed  several  decades 
ago  was  not  built  for  the  load  it  is  re- 
quired to  carry  today.  One  pipeline 
failure  reported  last  year  indicated  cor- 
rosion had  diminished  the  thickness  of 
the  pipe  from  25  to  40  percent. 

Many  new  technological  advances 
have  been  made  by  Industry  In  the  last 
few  years  in  pipeline  construction  and 
maintenance.  Better  coatings  and  ca- 
thodlc  protection  have  been  devised. 
Nev/  welding  techniques  provide  stronger 
joints.  Radiographic  inspection  aids  in 
detecting  potential  pipeline  failures. 
The  catch  Is,  however,  these  new  devel- 
opments have  not  always  been  applied  to 
pipe  already  in  the  ground. 

The  more  than  1,260  pipeline  failures 
in  the  last  15  years  indicate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  It  only  takes  the 
smallest  gas  leak  to  cause  the  largest 
explosion  or  fire.  In  the  1965  gas  ex- 
plosion in  Natchitoches,  La.,  a  pilot  light 
in  a  very  innocent-looking  cooking  stove 
was  enough  to  ignite  the  gases.  Seven- 
teen people  died,  five  homes  were  demol- 
ished, and  the  2,500-degree  heat  melted 
cars  and  even  rocks. 

The  industry's  American  standard 
code  for  pressure  piping  has  been  bene- 
ficial In  prescribing  new  and  better 
safety  measures.  But  they  do  not  apply 
to  already  burled  pipeline. 

The  industry  is  now  in  the  difficult 
dual  role  of  judge  and  jury  of  its  own 
safety  practices.  However,  where  the 
lives  of  people  are  concerned,  and  where 
the  possible  destruction  from  a  pipeline 
accident  depends  so  greatly  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  safety  standards,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  public  should  have  the 
last  word  in  setting  reasonable  minimum 
safety  standards. 

I  am  confident  that  Federal  safety 
standards  would  provoke  the  finest 
talent  In  both  Government  and  industry 
to  provide  the  highest  standards  of  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  safety. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  administration's  bill  which  would 
enable  action  to  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  received  today  a  message 
from  the  President  requesting  legislation 
to  effect  truth  in  lending. 

Truth  in  lending  denotes  exactly  what 
the  title  impUes;  namely,  that  those  who 
loan  money  to  individuals  or  institutions 
should  be  required  to  make  absolutely 
clear  and  as  specific  as  possible  the  ap- 
proximate annual  rate  of  interest  being 
paid  on  that  loan. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  simple  and 
forthright  requirement  would  be  unnec- 
essary because  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  lending  would  take  place  on  any 
other  basis.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.    Mr.  Speaker,  imfortunate- 
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ly  some  lending  institutions  todiy  prac- 
tice an  evil  and  insidious  pract  ce  that 
obscures,  to  the  unwitting  as  we  1  as  the 
sophisticated,  the  actual  charge  levied 
on  loans.  The  essence  of  the  prbblem  is 
not  the  amount  of  the  charg^  or  the 
terms  of  repayment  but  the  abfeence  of 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  borrower  of 
the  rate  of  interest  he  paid.      [ 

The  failure  to  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  percentage  rate  is  widespread 
to  a  degree  that  is  shocking.  This  prac- 
tice is  so  firmly  ensconced  in  the  very 
fabric  of  our  money  system  thati  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  aU  to  support  ind  vote 
for  S.  5,  the  truth-tn-lending  bill. 

We  have  had  for  many  years Jtruth  in 
the  securities  market;  we  now  h4ve  truth 
in  packaging:  we  have  required  the  ad- 
vertising industry  to  discipline  itself  in 
its  practices  by  requiring  more  truthful 
conduct  of  its  affairs;  and  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration  under  th^  admir- 
able direction  of  Dr.  Goddard  h»s  moved 
the  drug  industry  a  long  wajT  toward 
veracity  in  its  claims  of  remedial^rowess. 
The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  similar  to 
action  and  precedents  set  in  these  other 
important  areas  of  American  life.  The 
need  for  action  in  the  lending  area  is 
equally  as  important  as  past  ^islation 
in  these  other  areas,  because  ffcance  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  a  complicated  and 
baffling  mechanical  system.  Th^  individ- 
ual is  at  the  mercy  of  a  complek  and  po- 
tentiaUy  deceptive  system.  Projtection  is 
needed  and  warranted. 

A  very  simple  example  of  ai  problem 
will  illustrate  strongly  the  reason  for 
positive  attention  to  the  trutW-in-lend- 
ing  bUl,  so  eloquently  supported  by  the 
President's    message.    Let    us;   suppose 
that  a  man  borrows  $1,000  forll  year  at 
a  stated  rate  of  interest  of  3  percent. 
Because  this  is  likely  to  be  an  injstallment 
loan,  he  will  be  required  to  repay  the 
$1  000,  plus  interest  in  a  series  qf  12  equal 
monthly  installments.    With  Respect  to 
the  principal,  at  the  end  of  6  itonths  he 
will  have  repaid  $500.    But  there  is  no 
reduction  to  account  for  this  piiepayment 
of  principal  in  the  calculation  pf  tiie  in- 
terest  paid   on   the   entire   lian.    The 
lending  Institutions  make  no, provision 
for  the  fact  that  $500  of  the  original  loan 
Is    no   longer   owed.    Five    percent   on 
$1  000  amounts  to  $50  a  year.    Fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  is  owed  if  the  $1,000  is  bor- 
rowed for  an  entire  year,  but  In  this  ex- 
ample that  I  have  set  forth,  $li,000  is  not 
outstanding  for  an  entire  year  because 
part  of  it  is  gradually  paid  off.    The 
point  here  Is  that  this  $500  w|iich  is  re- 
paid in  the  first  6  months  is  treated  as 
part  of  the  outstanding  loan  fbr  the  last 
6  months  of  the  year  in  spite  Of  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  owed.    This  illustra- 
tion boils  down  to  the  fact  that  on  a 
$1  000  loan  repayable  in  12  equ^l  monthly 
Installments,  there  wiU  be  an  average  of 
$500  outstanding  throughout  ^the  entire 
year.    Five  percent  Interest  on  an  aver- 
age of  $500  outstanding  amoiints  to  $25 
in  Interest  charges.    The  lending  institu- 
tions however  charge  5  percent  on  $1,000 
or  $50  In  interest  charges.    TThe  net  re- 
sult is  that,  although  the  stated  rate  of 
Interest  Is  5  percent  advertised  and  noted 
to  the  borrower,  5  percent  on  an  install- 


ment loan,  as  In  this  case,  simply  is  not 

The  approximate  of  "true"  rate  of  in- 
terest is  somewhat  more  than  double  5 
percent,  somewhere  between  10  and  12 
percent,  depending  on  the  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  for  the  average  borrower  to  under- 
stand. Since  Americans  have  taken  out 
$74.7  billion  in  some  sort  of  installment 
credit  in  1966  and  are  innocent  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  are  paying  an  interest  load  more 
than  double  the  load  they  think  they  are 
paying  something  must  be  done.  Since 
the  lending  institutions  have  not  seen  fit 
to  take  the  opportunity  themselves  to 
inject  a  sense  of  discipline  and  self-im- 
posed integrity,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do  this 
for  them.  A  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent practice  is  intolerable.  There  is 
special  need  for  action  now  since  the  ex- 
plosion of  credit  both  in  total  amount 
and  in  total  number  of  people  using 
credit  makes  this  kind  of  situation  dan- 
gerous. 

The  positive  advantages  of  action  on 
our  part  will  find  many  expressions.  For 
one,  it  should  help  institutions  prevent 
losses  resulting  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  loans  which  are  intrinsically 
bad  may  not  be  made  when  a  truer  rate 
of  interest  is  known  by  the  borrower. 
More  effective  competition  by  the  lend- 
ing institutions  should  result  In  many 
cases.  Some  lending  organizations  have 
been  more  scrupulous  than  others  in  the 
use  of  the  lending  charge.  Some  have 
chosen  to  bury  the  actual  load  in  com- 
plicated discounts  and  varying  payment 
scheduled  while  others  have  been  more 
equitable  and  conscientious  about  their 
lending  activities.  This  legislation  wiU 
ferret  out  many  of  the  abuses  and  place 
all  these  institutions  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, thereby  supporting  a  freer  and  more 
competitive  lending  market. 

The  average  borrowing  consumer 
should  benefit  from  this  legislation  be- 
cause the  resulting  increased  competition 
should  be  reflected  in  lower  average  in- 
terest rates.  Finally,  we  will  have  a  more 
effective  built-in  barrier  to  excessive  de- 
mand expressing  Itself  in  unreaUstic  debt 
loads  on  the  shoulders  of  our  feUow 
American  citizens.  This  should  make 
less  Ukely  violent  swings  in  economic 
cyclicallty  as  there  becomes  less  need  for 
periodic  liquidation  of  these  unrealistic 
debts.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  will  be 
relying  on  the  individual  consumer  to 
regulate  his  own  debt-carrying  capabil- 
ity. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  this  Is 
yet  another  government  control,  we 
answer,  you  are  correct,  but  no  attempt 
to  regulate  Interest  rates.  Regulation 
should  be  left  with  the  States.  Rather, 
this  Is  Government  control  of  an  abuse. 
It  is  the  elimination  of  the  subterfuge,  a 
clever  and  unscrupulous  deception  of  the 
American  citizen. 

If  the  approximate  armual  rate  oi 
interest  is  such  an  embarrassment  to  the 
lender.  If  the  real  interest  charge  borders 
on  the  usurious,  let  the  public  know  It. 
If  these  men  are  operating  under  the 
guise  of  Integrity.  stabUlty.  and  respect 
and  this  Is  not  the  case,  let  the  public 


know  it.  If  there  is  an  untruth  involved 
here,  and  I  submit  that  this  practice  is 
an  untruth,  let  the  public  know  it. 

I  endorse  the  President's  consumer 
message  which  calls  for  the  passage  of  a 
truth-ln-lending  bill  and  I  exhort  my 
colleagues  to  contribute  their  support, 
their  efforts,  and  their  votes  for  passage. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Johnson  said : 


I  hope  this  Congress  will  try  to  help  me 
do  more  lor  the  consumer. 

The  President's  consumer  message  is 
his  blueprint  for  constructing  an  en- 
vironment of  greater  safety  and  equity 
for  all  Americans. 

The  message,  and  the  proposals  it  puts 
forth,  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
broadest,  fairest,  and  best  coordinated 
effort  to  give  to  the  American  people  the 
protection  they  need  in  the  complex 
technological  and  economic  world  of  to- 
day. No  group  In  our  national  life — the 
family,  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman— will  fall  to  benefit  from  the 
protection  contemplated  in  this  land- 
mark message. 

Physical  safety— to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  modern  technology  in  his  home. 
Economic  equity— to  enable  people  to 
participate  fruitfully  in  the  great  mar- 
ketplace of  our  economy.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  climate  of  opinion  in  this 
Congress  is  ideally  receptive  to  new  ef- 
forts to  help  the  American  people  in  their 
daily  lives. 

In  the  field  of  physical  safety,  there 
are  three  proposals  which  merit  special 
attention.  First,  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Second,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
fire  safety  program.  Third,  a  broaden- 
ing amendment  to  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  of  1953. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  necessity 
for  a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  need  only  look  at  the  fact  that  ac- 
cidents occurring  In  and  around  the 
home  result  In  thousands  of  fatalities 
and  millions  of  injuries  every  year 
throughout  this  country.  The  deaths 
alone  amount  to  almost  half  the  number 
of  fatalities  suffered  on  the  Nation's 
hlehways  each  year. 

A  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Magntjson  and  Senator  Cotton 
and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Moss. 
As  presently  envisioned,  the  Commission 
would  consist  of  seven  members,  chosen 
for  their  training  and  experience  In 
this  field,  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Commission  would  conduct  a 
study  of  the  protection  consumers  now 
have  against  the  hazards  of  household 
products.  The  study  would  identify 
specific  products  which  are  determined 
to  present  hazards,  examine  the  extent 
to  which  self- regulation  by  industry  15 
working,  look  at  the  protection  afforded 
by  common  law  In  the  States,  and  review 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  aimed  at 
consumer  protection  In  this  area.  In 
the  course  of  the  study,  proprietary  m- 
formatlon  would  not  be  disclosed.  Tbe 
Commission  would  make  a  report  to  the 
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president  and  the  Congress  within  18 
months,  including  any  recommendations 
for  action.  Certain  products  which 
have  undergone  recent  congressional 
scrutiny  would  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration by  the  Commission.  These 
Items  would  include  motor  vehicles, 
products  imder  the  food  and  drug  laws, 
products  under  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act.  and  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act, 
and  the  Federal  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  Commission  are  twofold: 
The  users  of  products  would  benefit  by 
being  physically  protected  against  the 
hazards  of  some  of  the  products  of  mod- 
ern technology.  Manufacturers  and 
businessmen,  at  the  same  time,  could 
look  foi"ward  to  some  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  subjected  to  a  great  variety 
of  different  State  and  local  safety  regu- 
lations, which  might  make  mass  produc- 
tion for  mass  markets  almost  Impossible. 
A  national  fire  safety  program,  the 
second  item  I  mentioned  In  the  area  of 
physical  safety,  could  do  much  to  re- 
duce the  yearly  toll  In  human  and  ma- 
terial loss  suffered  as  a  result  of  fires.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  what  Is  con- 
templated Is  an  expansion  of  existing 
public  and  private  programs,  wherever 
possible. 

The  proposed  fire  safety  program  would 
have  four  major  elements.  First.  Fact- 
finding and  research  on  the  causes,  the 
frequency,  and  the  severity  of  fires.  Sec- 
ond. Education  of  the  public  on  fire  haz- 
ards, and  education  of  firemen  on  tech- 
niques for  fighting  fii-es.  There  would 
also  be  included  development  of  fire  safe- 
ty curriculums  and  courses  for  those  who 
must  cope  with  fires.  Third.  An  infor- 
mation and  data  service  on  all  aspects 
of  fire  safety.  Fourth.  Support  for  dem- 
onstration projects  on  Improved  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  control,  rehabili- 
tation of  people  and  property  affected  by 
fires,  and  improved  fire  services. 

The  third  item  in  physical  safety  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  of  1953.  The  original  act  was  passed 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  spate  of  newspaper 
stories  about  torch  sweaters,  and  other 
similar  highly  flammable  Items.  The  act 
accomplished  its  limited  objective,  but 
it  did  not  affect  the  marketing  of  Items 
of  wearing  apparel.  At  the  present  time, 
about  3.000  people  a  year  die  from  bums 
involving  clothing  flres. 

The  amendments  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  revise  the 
standards  of  flammabiUty  for  wearing 
apparel.  FlammabiUty  standards  would 
also  be  Issued  for  interior  furnishings  If 
such  action  was  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, together  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would 
study  the  causes  of  deaths.  Injuries  and 
property  losses  resulting  from  accidental 
burning  of  furnishings  and  wearing  ap- 
parel. Research  would  be  conducted  into 
the  flammabiUty  of  furnishings,  fabrics, 
and  materials. 

Enactment  of  the  great  public-Interest 
proposals  outlined  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage will  help  cement  the  growing  part- 
nership of  all  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  FOR 
1967 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

HoDSE  OF  Representatives. 

U.S.   COMMnTEE   ON   Mehchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
194  of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  appointed  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  year  1967:  Hon.  Prank  M. 
CL.^RK.  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Alton  Lennon, 
of  North  Carolina;  Hon.  James  R.  Grovek,  Jr., 
of  New  York. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 
FOR  1967 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries : 

House  of  Representatives. 

U.S.  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Washington,  DC,  February  15. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1967 : 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of  Virginia;  Hon. 
John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Charles 
A.  MOSHER.  of  Ohio. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman. 


PREVENTING  AIRLINE  STRIKE 
CRISES 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  type  of  crisis  we  experienced  last 
year  during  the  airline  strike. 

Few  of  us  can  forget  the  extent  to 
which  that  strike  disrupted  the  lives  and 
livelihood  of  millions  of  our  coimtrymen. 


I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  con- 
sider the  Issues  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting such  a  disabling  occurrence.  I 
think  that  If  we  approach  this  situation 
with  calmness  and  candor  we  can  safe- 
guard the  sanctity  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  situation  that  exists. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  amends  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Act.  as 
amended  (45  U.S.C.  160).  It  preserves 
the  present  process  up  to  and  including 
the  Mediation  Board.  The  Mediation 
Board,  however,  Is  further  empowered  to 
give  notification  to  the  President  if  a 
dispute  between  a  carrier  and  its  em- 
ployees is  not  adjusted  under  earlier  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Mediation  Board,  such  dis- 
pute threatens  substantially  to  Interrupt 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  a  de- 
gree such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ice. I 

Once  the  President  has  received  this 
notification,  he  may  thereupon  make 
a  choice  of  appointing  an  emergency 
board,  or  expressing  his  Intent  to  estab- 
lish a  special  board. 

If,  at  this  stage,  the  President  elects  to 
appoint  an  emergency  board,  he  may 
then  proceed  to  appoint  as  many  disin- 
terested individuals  to  the  Emergency 
Board  as  he  deems  desirable.  The  Pres- 
ident may  also,  in  his  discretion,  charge 
the  Emergency  Board  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  dispute,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  settlement  of  any  or  all 
of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

Within  60  days  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Emergency  Board,  or  such  later 
date  as  he  may  specify — but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days — if  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  the  Board  shall  report  to  the 
President,  and  for  30  days  after  this  re- 
port is  made,  there  will  be  no  change, 
except  by  agreement,  by  the  parties  to 
the  controversy  in  the  working  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  dispute  arose. 
After  this  30-day  coollng-off  period, 
the  President  may  exercise  any  or  all  of 
three  alternatives: 

First.  He  may  transmit  the  report  of 
the  emergency  board  to  Congress  for 
such  action  as  Is  appropriate. 

Second.  If  the  report  Includes  recom- 
mendations for  settlement,  the  President 
may  provide  by  Executive  order  that 
these  recommendations  shall  serve  as  the 
working  conditions  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  120  days. 

Third.  He  may  notify  the  parties  of 
his  intention  to  establish  a  special  board. 
I  may  note  at  this  point  that  the  spe- 
cial board  I  just  mentioned  can  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  President  Immediately  after 
the  notification  by  the  Mediation  Board, 
or  after  the  emergency  board  has  per- 
formed Its  functions. 

At  any  rate,  at  whichever  point  the 
President  annoimces  his  intent  to  estab- 
lish a  special  board,  the  parties  have  10 
days  from  the  armouncement  to  select 
members  of  a  special  board  which  will 
have  authority  to  make  a  final  and  bind- 
ing determination  of  matters  In  dispute. 
The  parties  may  also  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  board,  and  ascertain  the 
matters  In  dispute  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board.   Whenever  possible, 
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I  feel  it  is  best  to  have  the  parties  select 
the  members  of  this  board  themsslves; 
this  will  work  to  encourage  a  voluntary 
settlement,  and  will  certainly  lenfl  ac- 
ceptabihty  to  any  decision  which  n  ay  be 
rendered  by  the  board. 

If  the  parties  fail  to  establish  th ;  spe- 
cial board,  the  President  shall  ai»pomt 
three  members  of  the  board,  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  appointed  by  the  reprei;enta- 
tives  of  the  employees,  and  one  ly  the 
carriers  involved.  In  reaching  its  Jeter- 
mination,  the  special  board  may,  m  its 
discretion,  adopt  the  recommendutions 
if  any,  of  the  emergency  board,  and  shall 
take  into  consideration  all  relevant  in- 
formation surrounding  the  disputn. 

The  special  board  shall  make  an  i  pub- 
lish  its   determination  within   6(    days 
after  its  appointment  except  th  it  the 
President  may,  in  his  discretion,  ;xtend 
such  period  for  not  more  than  ar  addi- 
tional 60  days.    With  certain  exce  Dtions 
the   determination   of   a   special   board 
shaU  be  final  and  binding  upon  tY  e  par- 
ties for  the  period  prescribed  by  tlie  spe- 
cial board,  but  in  no  event  sha  1  such 
period  exceed  2  years  from  the  (.ate  of 
the  determination  of  the  special  board. 
The  decision  of  the  special  boar  1  shall 
be  enforceabe  by  proceedings  in  tie  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  U.S.  district  court  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  proceedings  of  the  special 
board  were  held,  or  the  U.S.  distric  t  court 
for  any  district  in  which  any  pirty  to 
the  proceeding  before  the  specia    board 
is  doing  business. 

The  determination  of  a  specia  board 
may  be  set  aside  only  by  applicati  on  of  a 
party  to  the  board  proceedings,  and  only 
on  the  grounds  that  the  determination 
was  based  on  fraud  or  corruption,  or  not 
in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the  act 
or  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  no  event  shall  the  rei^iewmg 
court  have  jurisdiction  to  review  or  set 
aside  a  determination  of  a  speciJ  1  board 
on  the  ground  that  rates  of  pay,  rules, 
or  working  conditions  prescribed  therein 
are  not  just  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  is  not  an 
easv  answer  to  wage  problems  »r  labor 
disputes  between  employees  and  employ- 
ers    Each  side  bargains  for  what  they 
believe  is  right.    But  there  is  an  over- 
riding interest  of  the   public  that  es- 
sential transportation  service  net  tie  up 
an  entire  oreanization  or  section  of  the 
country.    Unless  there  is  found  i  better 
way  than  we  now  have,  I  fear  t  lat  col- 
lective  bargaining   might   be   seriously 
weakened,  or  some  other  form  pf  com- 
pulsory arbitration  be  forced  t)n  both 
parties.    The  public  has  the  paramount 
interest— and  this  measure  I  hav ;  offered 
is  an  attempt  to  find  a  better  bargaining 
solution  to  the  normal  processes  tve  have. 
Last  year  we  saw  one  organization  tie 
up  a  major  part  of  the  entire  airUne  in- 
dustry and  practically  immobilise  whole 
sections  of  the  country.   At  timefe  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  thje  parties 
was  not  bargaining  in  good  |aith— at 
least  every  reasonable  offer  wate  turned 
down.     It  almost  resulted  in  congres- 
sional action  that  some  would  l^ave  said 
was  hasty.   Now  there  is  no  majbr  trans- 
portation  dispute  in   any  par;  of  the 
country,  that  I  know  of,  and  perhaps 
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now  this  measure  can  be  debated  calmly 
and  wisely  and  in  the  public  Lnterest. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  bill  wUl 
go  far  in  solving  this  ever-present  threat. 
At  this  point.  I  include  an  outline  m  the 
Record : 
••Choice  of  Procedures"  Approach  for  De-^l- 

ING  WITH  CRITICAL  WORK  STOPPAGES  IN  THE 

Transportation  Industry 

I  Current  Railway  Labor  Act  procedure 
would  be  followed  up  to  Section  10  (45  U.S.C. 

II  Section  10  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  when  the  National  Mediation 
Board  notifies  the  President  of  an  unresolved 
dispute  which  threatens  substantially  to  de- 
prive any  secUon  of  the  country  of  essential 
transportation     service,     the     President     Is 

authorized:  ^   ♦„  ■„ 

A  To  create  an  Emergency  Board  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  and  report  within  60  days, 
with  or  without  power  to  recommend  terms 
of  settlement,  as  the  President  may  specify; 


B  To  establish  a  Special  Board  after  giving 
the  parties  10  days  In  which  to  create  their 
own  with  power  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion of  disputed  issues  binding  on  the  par- 
ties for  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

Ill  Upon  submission  of  an  Emergency 
Board  report,  a  30-day  "cooling  o£f  period  Is 
provided,  after  which  the  President  may  take 
one  or  more  of  the  following  steps: 

A.  Transmit  the  report  to  Congress  with 
his  recommendations; 

B  If  the  report  Includes  a  recommended 
settlement,  provide  by  Executive  order  that 
such  recommendations  shall  govern  for  a 
temporary  period  not  to  exceed  120  days;  or 

C  NotUy  the  parties  of  his  intention  to 
establish  a  Special  Board,  if  they  fall  to  do  so 
within  10  days,  to  make  a  final  and  binding 
determination. 

rv.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be  unlaw- 
ful during  the  term  of  an  agreement  and  un- 
tU  the  new  procedures  are  exhausted. 

V  Court  appeals  from  the  award  of  a  Spe- 
cial Board  would  be  permitted  for  fraud  and 
corruption  or  if  the  determination  was  not 
In  accord  with  amended  Section  10  or  the 
Constitution,  but  not  on  grounds  the  award- 
ed rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions 
were  not  Just  and  reasonable. 

VI.  Penalties  and  enforcement  procedures, 
including  suits  for  injunctions  and  damages, 
would  be  provided. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 
THROUGH  TITLE  VI  OF  THE 
MEDICARE  ACT 


Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  .    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  tr?mendous  change  in  the  availa- 
bility of  improved  medical  services  to  all 
our  citizens  during  the  past  year.  The 
medical  advances  encouraged  by  medi- 
care and  the  constitutional  require- 
ments furthered  by  the  administration 
of  title  VI  have  both  contributed  to  this 
achievement.  Under  title  VI  dramatic 
changes  have  been  made  even  in  those 
communities  previously  hostile  to  deseg- 
regation. The  impetus  provided  by  title 
VI  enabled  the  Federal  Government  to 
join  with  responsible  hospital  adminis- 
trators, community  leaders,  and  medical 
professional  groups  to  assure  that  medi- 
cal treatment  would  be  provided  with- 


out regard  to  race,  color  or  national 
origin. 

Today,  nonwhites  are  being  admitted 
to  hundreds  of  hospitals  previously 
closed  to  them;  patients  are  being  given 
equal  treatment  under  equal  conditions; 
Negro  doctors  are  able  to  practice  in 
formerly  closed  hospitals,  and  thereby 
provide  their  patients  with  needed  care; 
young  Negroes  are  being  admitted  to 
medical  training  programs  which  will 
eventually  enable  them  to  render  serv- 
ice to  all  needy  citizens,  regardless  of 
race. 

On  February  1,  1967.  more  than  7.100 
medical  facilities — more  than  95  percent 
of  all  such  facilities  in  the  Nation— were 
officially  committed  to  provide  all  serv- 
ices without  discrimination.  More  than 
3,000  of  these  hospitals  had  to  make 
changes — sometimes  sweeping — in  order 
to  alter  existing  policies  and  practices 
to  meet  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  title  VI.  At  least  1.000  of  these 
facilities  made  these  changes  after 
agreeing  to  come  into  compliance  vol- 
untarily. 

The  effort  to  assure  that  adequate 
medical  facilities  would  be  available  un- 
der medicare  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. ^  .  ,        ^  ^     , 

The  determination  to  fairly  and  firmly 
enforce  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  has  led  to  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  provision  of  medical  services  to  all 
American  citizens.  Many  of  us  fail  to 
realize  that  by  improving  the  lot  of  needy 
nonwhite  citizens,  we  have  witnessed  a 
general  improvement  of  medical  condi- 
tions for  thousands  of  patients,  young 
and  old.  white  and  nonwhite. 

The  pace  and  extent  of  change  in  hos- 
pitals was  greatly  aided  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  its  State  affiliates,  other 
professional  organizations,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  These  professional  groups 
have  confii-med  that  the  elimination  of 
costly  dual  hospital  services  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  has  produced  more 
efficient  and  effective  medical  care  for 
all  communities  involved. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
administration  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  improvement  of  medical  care  for 
all  Americans  by  its  administration  of 
title  VI. 


Fehrmry  16,  1967 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
49  YEARS  OF  RESISTANCE 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes.  t    ocir 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  of  my 
colleagues  be  permitted  to  insert  their 
remarks  on  this  subject  following  my  re- 
marks here  today.  ,  .  ^.  .^ 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

general    LEAVE 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 


their  marks  on  this  subject  within  5 
legislative  days  and  Include  extraneous 

"^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  49th  armiversary  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. On  November  15,  1917,  the  Soviet 
Government  under  Lenin  declared  that 
all  the  nations  of  Russia  had  the  right  of 
self-determination,  including  independ- 
ence and  the  formation  of  sovereign  gov- 
ernments. On  February  16,  1918,  the 
Lithuanian  Council,  speaking  for  all  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  declared  the 
nation  an  independent,  democratically 
ordered  state.    But  Lithuania  is  still  not 

free. 

The  roots  of  the  Lithuanian  independ- 
ent spirit  reach  deep  into  the  history  of 
this  Baltic  nation.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century,  vast  empires 
were  being  built  by  powerful  lords  who 
conquered  great  expanses  of  land  and 
established  dynasties.  By  the  mld-15th 
century,  the  Lithuanian  empire  extended 
over  300,000  square  miles,  stretching 
south  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  east  almost  to  Moscow,  an  area 
larger  than  any  country  in  modern 
Europe.  The  ruling  classes  managed  to 
control  this  vast  territory  because  of 
their  unquestionable  political  talent  and 
their  spirit  of  religious  tolerance.  Lith- 
uania at  that  time  was  a  proud  and  pow- 
erful multinational  state  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  who  inhabited  the  land  were  in- 
tensely nationalistic,  proud  of  their  re- 
ligion, language,  and  customs. 

The  struggle  of  these  proud  peoples  to 
maintain  their  freedom  began  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  Russian  rulers  in  Mos- 
cow proclaimed  themselves  czars  of  all 
the  Russias  and  began  to  sweep  across 
the  surrounding  nations.     Russian  In- 
vasions of  Lithuania  began  In  the  17th 
century  and  continued  for  over  100  years, 
culminating  finally  in  the  fall  of  Vilnius, 
the  capital,  during  the  second  invasion 
in  1721.    Her  gallant  citizens  had  fought 
vehemently,  but  finally,  the  Russian  Em- 
pire proved  the  stronger.    Thus,  the  in- 
herent right  of  mankind  to  liberty  and 
with  it  man's  sense  of  human  dignity 
were  shut  in  darkness.   For  the  120  years 
of  the  czarist  occupation,   endless   at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  down  th£ 
nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  favor  of  a  stronger  feeling  of  one- 
ness with  the  Russian  Empire.    During 
these   dark   times,   Lithuanian   schools 
•>vere  closed;  the  land  was  seized  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  landlords ;  Lithu- 
anian language  and  literature  were  out- 
lawed; the  press  became  Russian  domi- 
nated, its  principal  purpose  to  spread 
Russian  nationalist  propaganda  through- 
out the  land:  the  people's  religion  was 
persecuted,  and  even  the  name  of  this 
once  proud  state  was  abolished,  the  Rus- 
sians referring  to  their  newest  colony  as 
the  "territory  of  the  Northwest." 

In  1917,  Woodrow  Wilson's  words  ex- 
pressing the  right  of  ?11  peoples  to  self- 
determination  gave  voice  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  demand  for 
independence,  for  liberty,  flared  anew. 
Throughout  the  horrors  of  the  German 


occupation  and  World  War  I,  Lithuanian 
statesmen  strove  for  independence,  lead- 
ing delegation  after  delegation  first  to 
Berlin,  later  to  Moscow  demanding  the 
right  of  self-government.  On  February 
16,  1918,  at  Vilnius,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania declared  themselves  free. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  for  the  fledg- 
ling government  to  prove  its  mettle,  for 
Bolshevik  and  German  eyes  were  upon 
Lithuanian  soil  as  fat  enrichment  of  their 
empires.  However,  the  peoples  had 
savored  the  sweet  joy  of  liberty  and  in- 
tended to  make  it  last.  In  1921,  the 
country  took  a  proud  place  as  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  status  equal 
to  every  other  European  country,  and  by 
1922,  she  had  been  recognized  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  by  all  of  the  major  pov/ers 
of  the  world.  Lithuania  was  to  enjoy 
22  years  of  growth,  prosperity,  and 
freedom. 

During  this  consummate  period  in 
Lithuanian  history,  the  citizens  proved 
what  an  energetic  and  dedicated  people 
they  are,  for  they  put  themselves  to  work 
building  the  government  structure  and 
attacking  the  problems  which  must  be 
surmounted  to  make  a  sovereign  state  a 
great  nation.  Much  had  to  be  done  to 
erase  the  Russian  foundations  set  up 
during  the  120  years'  colonization.  Lith- 
uanian spirit  ardently  burst  forth  across 
the  land,  patriotically,  eager  to  rebuild 
the  Lithuanian  homeland.  Various  so- 
cial reforms  were  initiated,  new  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  well  as  vocational  schools  and 
many  fine  colleges.  Existing  networks 
of  transportation  were  improved  and  new 
ones  constructed,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  augment  Industry.  As  a  major 
step  toward  a  flourishing  economy,  the 
people  made  the  most  of  their  greatest 
asset,  the  fertile  soil,  by  inaugurating 
land  reforms,  establishing  new  farms, 
and  teaching  improved  farming  tech- 
niques. Agricultural  exports  increased 
rapidly  and  the  Lithuanian  economy  be- 
gan to  boom. 

Suddenly  across  the  landscape  of  this 
rapidly  growing  and  thriving  country 
fell  the  shadow  of  the  terrifying  specter 
of  imperialism.  In  1939,  the  European 
nations  began  to  comprehend  that  a 
massive  militant  German  state,  ready  to 
march  on  sovereign  nations,  was  threat- 
ening their  liberty.  At  this  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  embroiling  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  in  complicated  dip- 
lomatic maneuvers  and  mutual  assist- 
ance pacts  with  hidden  strings  attached. 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  sent  to  occupy 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Nazi  invaders  and  "protecting"  the 
naive  Lithuanian  nation.  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  in  1941  and  hap- 
less Lithuania  fell  to  the  Nazis. 

Then  followed  the  bloodiest  period  in 
Lithuanian  history.  Freemen  will  never 
fully  understand  the  torments  which  the 
terrified  people  endured  during  the  Nazi 
invasion  and  the  ensuing  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  Soviets,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  were  rounded  up 
and  deported  to  Soviet  camps  in  Siberia. 
Thousands  more  were  murdered  as  po- 
litical enemies.  Hitler's  policy  of  con- 
quering and  colonizing  resulted  in  more 
mass  executions  and  inconceivable 
abuses  to  the  Lithuanian  people.    As  the 


Nazi  onslaught  subsided  and  the  Ger- 
man armies  fell  back,  the  Soviet  Army 
moved  in  to  occupy  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory again,  this  time  under  the  noble 
pretense  of  freeing  the  worker  and  the 
peasant.  Soviet  subversion  begun  in 
1939  now  showed  its  strength.  The  Lith- 
uanian people,  who  had  been  terrorized 
by  Nazi  power  and  confused  by  Soviet 
pressures  for  union  in  complex  assist- 
ance treaties,  had  been  the  victims  of 
skilled  subversive  tactics.  Under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  country  against 
the  Nazi  invaders,  the  Soviets  had  man- 
aged to  implant  Communist  rule  in  every 
corner  of  Lithuania,  and  their  lethal 
subterfuge  had  undermined  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Expulsion 
of  the  Soviets  after  World  War  n  was 
hopeless.  Thus,  the  gallant  citizens  once 
more  fell  under  the  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  story  does  not  end  here;  indeed, 
the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Lith- 
uanians to  Sovietization  goes  on  today 
in  the  same  way  it  did  during  the  first 
Russian  occupation  under  the  czars. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  living  today 
have  known  freedom;  although  they 
have  suffered  the  bitterness  of  Russian 
tyranny,  they  have  als6  tasted  the  sweet 
fruits  of  liberty.  Remembrance  of  their 
great  history  and  their  once  proud  mo- 
ment of  independence  has  kept  alive 
their  hope  of  self-determination.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  instill  in  the  youth  this 
same  feeling  of  pride  in  the  past  and 
determination  to  achieve  liberty  in  the 
future.    Freedom's  spirit  endures. 

On  this  49th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  independence,  as 
we  pause  to  honor  the  brave  Lithua- 
nians, let  us  consider  the  words  of  Nadas 
Rastenis,  Lithuanian-born  poet  and  now 
U.S.  citizen: 


For  brutal  brawls  and  wicked  wars. 

All  men  are  blamable,  of  course. 

No  king,  no  ruler,  ever  could 

Disrupt  the  tranquil  brotherhood 

Of  men  and  nations  on  this  Sphere. 

If  mortals,  honest  and  sincere — 

The  men  who  think,  the  men  who  slave, 

Would  rise  united,  peaceful,  brave  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  this  special  or- 
der to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try the  plight  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
captive  countries. 

On  Sunday,  February  19,  at  the  hivita- 
tion  of  Mr.  Budreckis,  chairman  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  I  shaU  also  add  my  voice  at  a 
New  York  City  convention  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  in  honor  of  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  rebirth  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  contribution. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  commend  him  for  his  talk  today. 
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The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvahia  has 
been  a  leader  and  a  great  spokestnan  for 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States.  \^rhat  he 
has  done  in  their  behalf  has  bejen  very 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  double  pleasure 
today  because  of  the  fact  that  Msgr.  John 
A.  Kucingls  is  here  and  gave  tha  prayer 
today.  He  Is  from  Los  AngelesL  Calif., 
and  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that 
State.  Not  only  does  he  work  \^ith  the 
Lithuanian  people,  but  he  does  la  great 
many  things  for  the  people  of  ios  An- 
geles. It  is  a  real  privilege  and  ^  pleas- 
ure to  have  Father  John,  as  he  Is  affec- 
tionately known,  here  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to^ay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuaniatis  are 
among  the  most  stalwart  and  Igallant 
fighters  for  freedom  in  all  Eastern 
Europe.  But  realization  of  this  ideal  has 
been  denied  to  them  for  centuries.  Ex- 
cept for  the  brief  period  of  the  iiterwar 
years  of  two  decades,  they  had  tjie  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  under  alien  rul^s  dur- 
ing most  of  their  modem  history  In  their 
homeland.  Then,  toward  the  lend  of 
World  War  I,  when  the  oppressive  czarist 
regime  over  them  was  shattered  by  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917.  thjey  saw 
their  chance  for  freedom,  seized  ipon  it, 
and  on  February  16,  1918,  proclaimed 
their  independence.  i 

That  historic  day  marked  a  new  day 
for  the  Lithuanian  people.  It  usljered  in 
a  new  era  for  them.  Thenceforth  they 
joined  hands  and  worked  diligently  at 
the  task  of  rebuilding  their  devjastated 
country,  reestablishing  democratic  insti- 
tutions there,  and  safeguardinfe  their 
newly  won  freedom.  In  all  these  diffi- 
cult tasks  they  made  great  progress,  and 
in  time  Lithuania  became  a  progressive, 
prosperous  country.  They  wer^  justly 
proud  of  their  achievements,  and  happy 
in  their  homeland.  For  two  decaqes  they 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  accoinplish- 
ments.  Then  came  the  last  warl  That 
war  swept  away  all  their  achievements, 
robbing  them  of  their  hard-won  fieedom. 
Their  country  was  invaded  by  me  Red 
army  early  in  that  war.  and  then  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  not 
given  their  freedom.  Instead,  thfey  were 
saddled  with  a  Communist  regiqie.  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Kremlin,  i  Today 
they  are  prisoners  in  their  homela|nd,  but 
they  still  cherish  their  national  ideal, 
freedom  and  independence.  On  the  49th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  hope  for  the  attainment  ( »f  their 
goal,  national  freedom. 

The  89th  Congress  approved  a  [resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
aimed  at  helping  to  establish  freedom  for 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  Baltic  States  resolution,'  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  states  that 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Estonja,  and 
Latvia  were  forcibly  deprived  df  their 
rights  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  calls  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  t<i  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  other  foruma  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self -determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat\'ia,  and 
Lithuania  and  to  bring  the  force  oa  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  rjestora- 
tion  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  people. 


I  would  respectfully  urge  the  President 
to  do  everything  reasonably  possible  to 
carry  out  the  expression  of  Congress  con- 
tained in  this  resolution. 

For  the  Information  of  the  House,  I 
include  the  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

H.   Con.   Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  lundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  very  kind  and 
I  appreciate  the  contribution  that  he 
makes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  know  that 
when  I  met  the  monslgnor  in  the  office  of 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
just  before  the  House  convened,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  the  first  per- 
son the  monslgnor  Inquired  about.  So 
obviously  you  are  good  friends. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  czar- 
ist regime  In  Russia,  the  Lithuanians 
were  among  the  first  of  many  subject 
nationality  groups  In  the  Russian  Empire 
to  proclaim  their  national  Independence. 
That  historic  event  of  49  years  ago 
marked  the  culmination  of  their  long- 
cherished  dream,  the  regaining  of  their 
freedom,  and  ushered  In  a  new  era  for 
them. 

The  Lithuanians  are  one  of  the  oldest 
known  nationalities  inhabiting  north- 
eastern Europe,  and  the  once  forested, 
marshy  country  on  the  northeastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  has  been  their 
homeland  for  at  least  1,000  years.    As  a 


distinct  national  entity,  they  date  their 
written  history  back  for  centuries.  Then 
they  seem  to  have  led  a  rather  simple  Ufe 
imder  a  number  of  independent  chiefs. 
But  threats  from  neighboring  tribes  oii 
the  north,  east,  and  south  forced  them  to 
unite  under  one  ruler,  thus  forming  a 
unified  state.  This  unity  was  achieved  in 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  At  that 
time  the  pressure  of  the  Livonian 
Knights  from  the  north  had  become  a 
real  menace  to  them.  To  combat  and 
forestall  such  a  serious  threat,  the  chiefs 
of  Lithuania  united  vmder  an  outstand- 
ing leader  named  Mhidaugas.  In  1250 
he  was  baptized,  and  2  years  later  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  Pope  Innocent  IV 
as  King  of  Lithuania. 

Even  under  one  strong  king  the  threat 
to  Lithuania  did  not  cease,  neighboring 
peoples  proved  serious  foes.  In  the 
course  of  several  decades  their  leaders 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  against 
their  foes,  and  before  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  Lithuania  had  become  an  em- 
pire, extending  as  far  south  as  the  Black 
Sea.  In  1386  a  prince  named  Jagiello 
ascended  the  throne.  He  married  the 
queen  of  Poland  and  brought  about  the 
union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland.  This 
union  had  its  advantages  through  the 
centuries  while  their  independence  could 
be  maintained.  But  in  the  18th  century 
the  expanding  Russian  Empire  succeeded 
in  absorbing  most  of  Poland,  and  with  it 
Lithuania.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
Lithuanian  state. 

Under  the  autocratic  czarist  regime  the 
Lithuanians  suffered  much,  but  in  all  the 
misery  and  misfortune  they  were  spiritu- 
ally unscathed.  The  inefficient  and  un- 
wieldy government  of  the  czars  could  not 
stamp  out  Lithuanian  national  feelings 
and  their  love  for  freedom:  the  auto- 
cratic agents  of  the  czars  could  not  sup- 
press effectively  the  Lithuanian  national 
spirit.  Courageously  they  held  their  own 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
czars,  and  repeatedly  they  defied  Russian 
authorities  whenever  attempts  were 
made  to  Russianize  them.  They  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  worldly  posses- 
sions, and.  If  necessary,  submit  to  im- 
prisonment and  exile,  but  were  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  their  beliefs  and  their 
national  ideals.  They  clung  to  these 
Ideals  tenaciously  and  steadfastly,  and 
when  the  time  came  in  1918  to  assert 
their  freedom,  they  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  proclaimed  the 
birth  of  Independent  Lithuania,  the 
Lithuanian  Republic.  That  was  done  on 
February  16,  1918. 

Thenceforth  for  many  years  they  went 
through  great  difficulties.  The  war-rav- 
aged country  had  to  be  built,  the  hungry 
people  had  to  be  fed,  the  needy  had  to 
be  cared  for,  and  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery just  instituted  had  to  be  put  into 
efficient  working  order.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  crucial  of  all  was 
the  organization  of  the  country's  defense 
forces  for  the  maintenance  of  its  newly 
won  freedom.  In  due  time  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  many  problems 
were  solved,  and  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence assured.  Then  Lithuania  became  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
played  her  part  honorably  in  world  af- 
fairs. In  the  course  of  two  decades,  dur- 
ing the  imcertaln  and  uneasy  interwar 
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rears  Lithuania  was  regarded  as  a  pros- 
?Irous  and  progressive  country  In  which 
^e  Lithuanians  Uved  perfectly  content 
B^d  were  happy.  Unfortunately  this 
happy  period  did  not  last  long;  Lithu- 
ania's powerful  and  aggressive  neighbors 
did  not  want  it  to  last.  From  the  outset 
Lithuania's  deadliest  foe  was  the  Soviet 
Tjnion  and  the  masters  of  the  KremUn 
seemed  determined  to  eliminate  Lithu- 
ania as  a  free  and  Independent  state. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Lithuania  was  doomed,  as  also  were 
the  two  other  Baltic  states.  Early  in 
1940,  under  a  fiimsy  pretext,  StaUn's  Red 
anny  invaded  and  occupied  the  country, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  war  years  Lithuanians  suf- 
fered under  both  the  Soviet  regime  and 
under  the  Nazis.  While  the  Soviets  were 
in  occupation  of  the  country  tens  of 
thousands  Lithuanians  were  exiled  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
those  remaining  in  their  homeland  were 
forced  to  work  under  slave  conditions  for 
their  Communist  overlords.  Then  for 
about  2  years  the  country  was  taken  over 
by  the  Nazis,  but  the  change  hardly  im- 
proved the  sad  lot  of  its  inhabitants. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Com- 
munists returned  once  more,  this  time 
with  more  fury  and  ferocity.  Since  then, 
for  more  than  two  decades,  the  fate  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  who 
imposed  ruthless  conditions. 

Today's  Lithuania,  with  its  some  3  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  is  a  mere  province  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  ruled  by  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship,  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the  Kremlin. 
Until  the  death  of  Stalin  they  were 
driven  to  work  under  wretchedly  miser- 
able conditions  for  their  Communist 
masters,  and  their  country  was  a  large 
prison  for  them.  They  were  deprived  of 
all  forms  of  freedom,  and  the  country 
was  practically  sealed  off  from  the  free 
world.  Even  under  such  abominable 
conditions  they  did  not  give  up  their  tra- 
ditional and  national  ideals  of  freedom. 

On  the  49th  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence Day  I  join  them  in  echoing 
their  genuine  patriotic  sentiment,  their 
love  of  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence, and  the  early  reestabUshment  of 
their  country  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  day  commemorates  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence,  and 
it  is  befitting  that  all  Members  of  this 
great  House  solemnly  acknowledge  the 
significance  and  magnitv.de  of  the  suffer- 
ing being  endured  by  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

These  brave  and  noble  Lithuanians, 
with  a  proud  Baltic  heritage  of  almost 
a  thousand  years,  are  now  the  victims 
of  Illegal  and  unjust  Soviet  oppression. 

The  merciless  yoke  of  communism  was 
forced  upon  Lithuania  by  sheer  military 
might  when  in  June  1940,  the  Russians 
demanded  an  immediate  formation  of  a 
friendly  government  and  Soviet  military 
occupation  of  this  sovereign,  democratic 
nation. 

Thousands  of  loyal  and  courageous 
Lithuanians  have  been  deported  from 
their  native  country.  Political  freedom 
has  been  abolished.   Land  has  been  forc- 


ibly collectivized  and  Industry  national- 
ized without  choice.  Personal  Uberties 
have  been  virtually  denied,  and  yet,  the 
heroic  Lithuanian  people  do  not  yield  to 
the  threats  and  pressures  of  their  Com- 
munist overlords. 

May  God  grant  continued  strength  and 
perseverance  to  all  Lithuanians  who  have 
so  gallantly  refused  to  alter  their  basic 
ideology  that  mankind  must  live  in  a 
free  society. 

Every  American,  Indeed,  all  freemen 
everywhere,  are  well  aware  of  the  over- 
whelming sacrifice  that  has  been  made 
by  our  Lithuanian  brothers  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  These  same  freemen  are 
dedicated  to  a  man  that  Communist  bru- 
tality will  be  crushed  wherever  it  exists. 
Lithuania  will  emerge  with  freedom 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  rebirth  of  independence  it  is 
indeed  appropriate  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans who  have  fought  to  win,  maintain, 
and  defend  freedom  here  and  around 
the  world  should  recognize  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  most  certainly  have  demon- 
strated that  they  share  in  these  ideals. 

These  brave  people,  even  though  their 
homeland  has  been  under  the  brutal  oc- 
cupation of  Nazi  and  Communist  oppres- 
sors, have  never  forsaken  their  determi- 
nation to  win  back  their  freedom.  It 
therefore  behooves  us  as  Americans  to 
continue  to  take  note  of  their  plight  and 
to  continue  to  make  known  to  the  world 
the  terrible  oppression  and  injustice 
under  which  they  have  been  forced  to 
live  during  recent  years. 

If  we  do,  and  if  the  great  courage  of 
these  people  remains,  as  I  am  sure  it  will, 
the  day  is  bound  to  come  when  Lithu- 
ania will  once  again  regain  her  free- 
dom, and  the  walls  of  enslavement  will 
be  torn  down  forever. 

It  is  upon  such  courage  and  hope  that 
great  free  nations  are  built  and  survive. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
once  again,  and  hopefully  soon,  Lithu- 
ania will  be  a  great  and  a  free  nation. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  falls  to  us  to  com-nemorate  an- 
other anniversary  of  Lith.ianian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  I  again  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  gallant  people  of 
that  proud  and  once  free  nation. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
in  the  United  States  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  sovereign  independ- 
ence for  all  peoples  of  the  world  pause 
on  this  occasion  to  send  heartfelt  greet- 
ings to  those  who  cannot  openly  cele- 
brate this  meaningful  day  of  national 
glory.  Certainly  we  are  all  mindful  of 
the  invaluable  contributions  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  made  to  our 
Western  civilization  throughout  the 
ages,  and  we  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
will  always  be  grateful  for  the  rich  con- 
tributions we  have  received  through  our 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent. 

Although  this  year  represents  still  an- 
other year  of  sadness  for  those  who  so 
earnestly  yearn  for  freedom,  it  also  still 
remains  a  day  of  hope.  I  join  with 
Americans  evenrwhere  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  one  day  February  16  will  once 
again  be  truly  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  this 
vaUant  nation.    As  long  as  freedom  ex- 


ists anywhere  in  the  world,  and  as  long 
as  we  in  the  free  world  continue  to  give 
them  encouragement,  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  not  abandon 
their  dream  of  liberation. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic,  today,  reminds  all  men  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. The  Lithuanian  story  is  told 
in  the  sorrows  and  hopes  of  a  brave  peo- 
ple and  their  unwavering  struggle  for 
self-determination. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Lithuania  and  Its 
3  million  people  under  Communist  dom- 
ination is  a  deep  concern  to  Congress. 
The  89th  Congress  called  attention  to  the 
Baltic  States  question  vrtth  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  first 
"To  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  and,  second,  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples."  Today,  I 
feel  it  is  fitting,  in  this  new  90th  Con- 
gress, to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  resolution. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  49th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lithuania  as  a  democratic  and 
sovereign  state,  we  pay  honor  and  tribute 
to  a  gallant  people  who  have  won  wide 
respect  and  admiration.  It  was  49  years 
ago  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  their  inde- 
pendence after  centuries  of  Russian  rule. 
During  their  22  years  of  liberty,  they 
made  great  advances,  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  socially,  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  was  on  June  15,  1940,  when  Soviet 
troops  occupied  the  land,  that  Lithuania 
was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
empire  and  her  people  subjugated  to 
Communist  control.  Despite  efforts  to 
suppress  the  national  traditions  of  these 
proud  people,  their  spirit  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  have  endured.  The  passing 
years  have  not  weakened  their  desire  for 
liberty  and  self-determination. 

Today,  we  join  with  these  people  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  world  in 
commemorating  this  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  Our  herit- 
age, our  beliefs,  and  our  Interests  are 
deeply  involved  with  the  Lithuanian 
people.  We  share  the  universal  hope  of 
Lithuanians  that  their  nation  will  again 
take  its  place  in  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. We  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  wlilch  man 
has  cherished  and  for  which  he  has 
fought  throughout  the  centuries  and 
to  the  winning  of  freedom  for  all  people. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
all  Americans  once  again  join  with  free- 
dom-loving Lithuanians  and  those  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  commemorate 
that  very  special  day,  49  years  ago,  when 
Lithuania  declared  herself  an  independ- 
ent Republic,  returning  to  her  age-old 
traditions  of  statehood,  liberty,  and  cul- 
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ture.  For  more  than  20  years,  tt  Is  small 
Republic  maintained  her  lational 
sovereignty. 

Those  were  outstanding  years  for 
Lithuania  and  her  people;  yean  of  eco- 
nomic reforms,  of  social  and  educational 
improvement,  years  of  growth  and  of 
progress,  and,  most  importanO  of  all. 
years  of  freedom.  They  were  good 
years,  made  all  the  sweeter  because  they 
came  after  more  than  a  century  of  dark, 
oppressive,  and  bitter  times  un^er  Rus- 
sian domination,  and  the  hard '  ruinous 
days  of  World  War  I.  During  tl(iat  time, 
the  Lithuanian  people  had  Sustained 
themselves  with  a  remembrance  of  bet- 
ter days,  and  a  deep-rooted  inational 
dream  to  determine  her  own  d 

But,  national  sovereignty  an 
racy,  so  clearly  the  devices  resi 
amazing  progress  in  Lithuar 
mestic  programs,  were  not  stron 
vehicles  of  government  for  f 
state  to  withsUnd  the  preda 
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of  her  more  powerful  neighbor.  In  1940, 
Lithuania  was  again  invaded  by  Russia— 
a  ruthless,  Communist  RussiA— which 
used  strong-arm  methods  to  take  over 
military  and  political  control  ol  this  and 
other  small  Eastern  European  r  ations  in 
violation  of  their  legal  constitutions,  and 
incorporated  them  as  provinces.  This 
incorporation  was  an  act  of  ur  provoked 
aggression— an  act  wliich  th;  United 
States  and  other  free  naUors  of  the 
world  have  not  recognized. 

This  Russian  conquest  of  iJthuania 
was  particularly  ruthless.  Thousands 
died,  thousands  of  others  were  deported, 
the  economy  was  shattered,  J.nd  every 
effort  was  made  to  destroy  tlie  Lithu- 
anian culture  and  language. 

But  we  know  the  fight  for  f re<  dom  con- 
tinues in  Uthuania,  that  th<:  mUlions 
of  people  trapped  behind  the  C  jmmunist 
Ii-on  Curtain  have  stUl  the  courage  and 
determination  to.  one  day,  turn  their 
great    dream    for    independence    into 

reality.  ^        .  ^. 

We  must  not,  for  a  minute,  forget  the 
fate  of  this  and  other  nations  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  civili2ation  and 
whose  right  to  self-government  has  so 
brutally  been  taken  from  th;m.  This 
49th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  rebirth 
of  independence  is  an  opportui^e  occasion 
to  remind  the  world  that  th*  flame  of 
freedom  simmers  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
and  that  so  long  as  this  flair  e  remains 
kindled,  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and 
other  captive  nations  will  some  day  be 
restored. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.   M  r.  Speaker, 
49  years  ago  today,  the  Lithuanians  pro- 
claimed themselves  a  free  people.    For 
the  citizens  of  this  Baltic  nation,  their 
declaration  of  independence  v;  as  the  cul- 
mination of  long  years  of  pclitical  suf- 
fering   and    uncertainty    during   which 
these    gentle    people    were    rtctims    of 
mighty  aggressors  to  the  Eiist  and  to 
the  West,  each  bent  on  absorbing  the 
country  and  extinguishing  lorever  the 
spirit  of  Lithuanian  nationaism.    Ger- 
man empire  builders  of  the  first  World 
War.  spurred  on  by  early  successes  at 
conquering  the  weaker  nations  around 
them,  had  decided  that  Lithi  ania  would 
make  a  fine  German  colony  and  began 
sending  thousands  of  Germm  families 
to   settle   the    cities   and    the    peaceful 
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Lithuanian  countryside.  Russia,  long 
strongly  tied  ethnically  to  the  Russian 
peoples,  had  been  determined  since  the 
czars  proclaimed  themselves  rulers  of 
all  the  Russians  in  the  16th  century 
to  make  the  people  forget  that  they  were 
Lithuanians  and  to  instiU  in  them  a  feel- 
ing of  oneness  with  Mother  Russia. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  stoutly  de- 
fended their  nationalism,  and  accept- 
ance of  Russian  ideals  was  only  super- 
ficial. Each  of  these  brave  citizens 
guarded  in  his  heart  his  proud  heritage. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Lithuanian  em- 
pire stretched  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles,  covering  an  area  larger 
than  any  country  of  modern  day  Eu- 
rope Her  rulers  were  able  to  govern  all 
of  the  peoples  within  their  boundaries 
because  of  their  noted  political  talent 
and  their  spirit  of  religious  freedom. 
This  kind  of  freedom  and  nationalist 
spirit  was  the  heritage  of  the  Lithua- 
nians and  they  were  not  to  forget  it. 

On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  be- 
came a  sovereign  state.  In  1921,  she 
took  a  rightful  place  as  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  by  1922,  she  had 
been  recognized  as  an  independent  na- 
tion by  every  major  government  of  the 
globe.  For  22  years,  her  people  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  liberty,  and  the  country 
grew  prosperous. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  During  the  years  of  their  free- 
dom they  busied  themselves  with  all 
of  the  work  needed  to  enrich  their  coun- 
try and  make  it  thrive.  The  people 
made  the  most  of  their  rich  soil  and 
devoted  themselves  to  bettering  their 
country's  economy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
when  Hitler's  Nazi  forces  began  to  move, 
the  Lithuanians  were  almost  helpless  to 
repel  them.  The  Soviet  Union,  gather- 
ing forces  on  Lithuania's  eastern  side, 
went  to  battle  the  Nazi  aggressors  to  the 
West  and  became  themselves  aggressors, 
moving  easily  onto  Lithuanian  soil. 
Again,  the  hapless  Lithuanian  people 
were  in  a  steel  trap,  watching  their  hard- 
won  independence  flee  before  the  spec- 
ter of  tyranny  and  conquest. 

The  German  armies  retreated,  the  So- 
viet armies  took  their  place,  firmly  en- 
trenching the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  in  every  corner  of  Lithu- 
ania. But  history  has  not  ended  the 
story  of  a  free  Lithuania.  A  people  who 
once  built  an  empire,  a  people  who  have 
cherished  and  preserved  their  ancient 
language,  customs,  and  religion,  a  peo- 
ple who  fought  bravely  to  repel  aggres- 
sion each  time  it  threatened  their  free- 
dom, a  people  who  maintained  their 
individualism  over  Russian  domination 
once  and  lived  to  see  themselves  free, 
will  not  allow  their  identity  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Soviet  menace. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  salute  the 
Lithuanians,  and  we  know  the  right  of 
human  dignity  and  of  self-government 
will  triumph. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  many  dedicated  Lithuanians  in 
this  coimtry  who  are  commemorating  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
their  independence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  dismay  to  us  all  that  that  hard- 
earned  sovereignty  was  so  blatantly  and 


ruthlessly  disrespected  by  the  forces  of 
communism. 

In  an  undisguised  violation  of  all  pre- 
cepts   of    international    justice,    Soviet 
troops  overran  Lithuania  in  1940  and 
again  in  1944  when  the  Nazis  were  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  their  grip  on  the 
Baltics.    The  record  of  this  barbarous 
seizure  of  an  autonomous  state  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.    The  leaders  of  free  Lith- 
uania were  arrested  and  deported  to  Si- 
beria, as  were  many  eminent  members  of 
the  intellectual  community.    During  the 
two  periods  of  Red  penetration,  it  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  removed  from  their 
homeland.    Thousands  met  their  death 
by  execution,  and  those  who  survived 
extermination  or  deportation  were  sub- 
jected to  harsh  measures  of  recrimina- 
tion and  the  inescapable  degradation  of 
a  life  under  slavery. 

To  this  day  Lithuania  remains  a  cap- 
tive nation,  and  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  report  a  con- 
tinuing lack  of  freedom  in  a  land  where 
freedom  has  been  held  so  dear.    It  Is 
fitting  that  we  here  today  extend  our 
full  support  to  those  who  toil  for  the 
speedy  return  of  this  historic  country  to 
the  family  of  democratic  states.    Our 
confidence  in  their  success  is  unwavering. 
Mr.   HOWARD.    Mr.   Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
independence   of   the   small   nation  of 
Lithuania.    Forty-nine  years  ago  today 
the  forces  of  nationalism  and  self-deter- 
mination combined  to  spark  a  birth  of 
freedom  in  a  small  comer  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope.   Kindled  by  the  dedication  and  in- 
dustrlousness  of  its  people.  Lithuania, 
surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  in  an 
era  of  depression,  progressed  measurably 
and  proved  what  successes  a  country 
rooted  in  liberty  and  freedom  can  ac- 
complish. 

But  in  20  short  years  the  Inhabitants 
of  Lithuania  were  to  watch  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  autonomy  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  tyrants.  As  a 
result  of  secret  pacts  between  the  two 
large  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  absorbed 
Lithuania  as  a  constituent  republic  in 
August  1940. 

Today  the  Soviet  oppressors  are  at- 
tempting to  Russify  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple    through     cultural     strangulation. 
Their  native  tongue  Is  being  replaced 
with  the  Russian  language  and  the  ciU- 
tural  and  artistic  fields  are  controlled  by 
the  ruthless  conqueror.    But  the  brave 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people  endures 
and  inspires   the  entire  worid.    I  am 
proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  has  been  the 
firm  policy  of  our  Government  not  to 
officially  recognize  the  forceful  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  Its  people.    As  Americans  we 
could  never  tolerate  the  unlawful  occu- 
pation of  a  country  and  the  subjugation 
of  Its  populace  as  occurred  In  Lithuania 
m  1940  and  which  the  Communists  are 
attempting  to  do  even  today  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Let  us  hope  that  as  we  mark  the  golden 
anniversary  year  of  ULhuanian  inde- 
pendence next  year  at  this  time,  we  will 
see  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  mi^- 
Uons  of  Lithuanian  people.  May  their 
50th  year  of  independence  be  celebratea 
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on  the  free  soil  of  their  homeland  and 
niay  It  bring  to  fulfillment  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  brave  people. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  February  16,  marks  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  independence  in  1918.  We 
commemorate  it  today  because  this  aiml- 
versary  symbolizes  the  noble  struggle 
for  liberty  in  the  past,  the  threat  to  na- 
tional independence  in  the  present,  and 
the  undying  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  a  future  of  freedom.  On  this  day  we 
honor  the  citizens  of  Lithuanian  origin 
or  ancesti-y  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  America,  and  we  send  a  message 
cf  friendship  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  cannot  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
independence. 

The  attainment  of  independence  by 
Lithuania  during  the  First  World  War 
culminated  a  long  and  persistent  strug- 
gle. During  the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania 
had  been  a  great  nation,  and  a  union 
with  Poland  had  continued  this  infiuen- 
tial  period  into  the  18th  century.  Dur- 
ing the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795, 
however,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Rus- 
sia and  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny 
began.  In  the  First  World  War  Lithu- 
ania suffered  under  both  German  and 
Russian  occupation,  but  it  emerged  In- 
dependent once  again  and  became  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  know,  the  Second 
World  War  resulted  in  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence that  had  been  won  in  the 
First  World  War.  Once  again  buffeted 
between  the  German  and  Russian 
armies,  the  end  of  the  war  found  Lithu- 
ania occupied  by  Soviet  troops  able  to 
enforce  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  status  for 
Lithuania  as  a  constituent  republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  declared  by  the 
supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow  on  August  3, 
1940. 

It  is  in  this  status  that  Lithuania  re- 
mains today.  With  dozens  of  new  na- 
tions emerging  out  of  former  colonies 
the  world  over,  this  proud  country,  whose 
roots  date  far  back  into  history,  is  not  a 
sovereign  state.  Nevertheless  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
their  love  of  freedom  have  not  changed. 
To  them  we  send  our  good  wishes  and 
our  hopes  that  some  day  all  people  will 
live  in  freedom. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  as  we  commemorate  the 
independence  day  of  a  great  and  gallant 
peoDle.  Forty-nine  years  ago  today,  on 
February  16,  1918,  the  beautiful  land  of 
Lithuania  took  its  rightful  place  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world. 

The  era  of  Independence  ushered  in  on 
that  February  day  heralded  20  years  of 
freedom  and  progress  for  the  young  re- 
public. The  economy  fiourished  as  in- 
dustrialization was  pursued  and  agri- 
culture improved.  The  Lithuanian 
people  also  made  great  strides  on  the 
social  front.  In  1922  they  adopted  a 
democratic  constitution.  Education  was 
free,  and  all  children  were  required  by 
the  law  to  attend  school.  Inspired  by  the 
great  economic  and  social  progress,  Lith- 
uanian artists  urged  a  great  cultural 
rebirth  upon  their  land.  Freed  at  last 
from  hundreds  of  years  of  oppression, 


painters,  poets,  sculptors,  writers, 
musicians,  all  sought  to  revive  their  great 
cultural  heritage.  They  poured  forth  a 
great,  heartfelt  burst  of  praise  for  their 
history,  colorful  folklore,  and  great  lit- 
erature. 

Yet  the  magnificent  achievements  of 
those  20  years  of  independence  were 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  shadow  of 
World  War  n.  One  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies of  that  confiict  was  that  Lithuania 
emerged  chained  once  again  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  For  the  past  23  years  Lithu- 
anians have  endured  Russian  oppression. 
Yet  throughout  the  long  night  of  tyran- 
ny, these  valiant  people  have  never  lost 
their  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity  and 
their  ability  to  persevere  through  any 
hardship.  Their  indomitable  spirit  and 
their  continuing  fight  for  liberty  stand 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  peoples  every- 
where. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
their  most  glorious  days,  we  extend  our 
congratulations  and  warmest  best  wishes 
to  a  great  people. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February,  our  Nation  cele- 
brates the  birthdays  of  two  great  Amer- 
ican Presidents — Washington  and  Lin- 
coln— men  who  were  dedicated  to  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  justice. 

Our  Nation  was  born  in  opposition  to 
tyranny  and  oppression  and  our  own 
heritage  makes  us  sympathetic  to  the 
aspirations  of  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere. So  It  Is  that  today  we  join 
our  fellow  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent in  celebrating  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. 

In  1913,  the  Lithuanian  people  received 
their  independence  but  in  1940,  Soviet 
soldiers  marched  across  this  nation  de- 
porting to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia 
all  who  dared  resist  Soviet  aggression  or 
who  would  not  accept  atheistic  commu- 
nism. Although  Lithuania  enjoyed  her 
Independence  for  only  a  brief  22  years, 
these  indomitable  people  have  stead- 
fastly kept  the  torch  of  freedom  burn- 
ing, looking  to  that  day  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  when  they  shall  again  be- 
come a  free  and  independent  nation. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  recall 
the  words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
who  said: 

We  must  never  ...  at  any  summit,  in  any 
treaty  declaration.  In  our  words,  or  even  In 
our  minds  .  .  .  recognize  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  commemorating  this  day,  I  should 
Uke  to  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  an  interesting 
and  enlightening  editorial  entitled 
"Death  of  a  Language"  brilliantly  writ- 
ten by  E.  M.  Budelis.  It  appeared  in  the 
Times,  of  Baltimore  County,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1966,  imder  the  caption  "View- 
points." Because  of  the  timeliness  of  the 
subject,  I  include  it  In  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  as  follows: 
Death  of  a  Language — February  16,  1966:  A 

Small  Nation's  Independence  Day — Os  the 

Wake  of  a  Language? 

(ByE.  M.  Budelis) 

A  phenomenon  is  occurring  wltli  but  little 
notice  by  the  world  in  general:  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  language.  Mercantile  mergers  oc- 
cur, and  a  staid  old  trust  company's  name 
or  a  glamourous  railroad's  symbols  vanish. 
These  are  sentimental  tears;  but  these  tears 


are  a  social  process  compared  to  the  trauma 
of  those  in  a  culture  being  strangiilated. 

In  point  Is  the  Lithuanian  language.  Pres- 
ently it  Is  the  oldest  living  language— a  gem 
of  philology.  It  belonged  to  a  highly  self- 
responsible,  economically  self-sustaining  peo- 
ple, politically  calm  and  controlled  neighbors 
m  the  community  of  European  nations. 
Their  language  is  a  mirror  of  the  restraint 
and  dignity — the  gentUity — of  the  ancient 
people.  It  Is  a  philological  match  for  the 
kaleidoscope  of  their  customs  and  mores.  In 
their  modern  resurgence  as  a  nation,  Lith- 
uanians established  a  respectable  economic 
and  educational  system  until  extended  Rus- 
sian terroristic  denomination  sent  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  Lithuanians  seeking 
safety  in  the  free  world  In  preference  to  a 
one  way  trip  to  Siberia.  So  after  the  geno- 
cide of  40.000  and  exodus  of  60,000,  today, 
twenty  years  later,  the  world  has  one  nearly 
completed  generation  of  Russian  Lithua- 
nians. It  Is  with  ease  that  one  gives  credi- 
bility to  reports  by  a  recent  \'lsltor  to  Vilnius. 
Lithuania,  that  only  Russian  Is  heard  about 
town.  Administrative  civilian  and  military 
matters  and  legal  activity  being  directed  from 
Moscow,  the  reverse  (that  Russian  were  not 
used)  would  be  less  believable. 

The  echoes  of  this  language  that  Is  the 
cousin  to  Sanskrit  and  that  has  outlived 
Latin  and  Classical  Greek  reverberates  from 
many  corners  of  the  world.  One  can  hear  it 
in  the  environs  of  Baltimore,  in  South 
America.  In  Canada,  In  Italy:  In  many  lands. 
But  will  It  survive  the  next  twenty  years? 
WUl  Lithuania,  one  of  the  abandoned  na- 
tions, experience  the  last  phase  of  Its  ex- 
termination— the  removal  of  its  tongue?  At 
the  wake,  who  will  weep  worse:  those  who 
love  a  language  for  a  language's  sake  and 
hereby  be  losing  a  precious  linguistic  stone 
or  those  who  are  Incised  by  an  Independent 
nation's  complete  annihilation? 

Mr.       HELSTOSKI.     Mr.       Speaker, 
nearly    two    centuries    ago    the    United 
States  achieved  its  independence,  and 
since  that  time  the  threats  to  her  sover- 
eignty have  been  minimal.    This  country 
is  blessed  with  a  geographical  advantage; 
namely,  its  isolation  from  the  tinderbox 
of  traditional  European  confiict  with  its 
savage   warlords.     Americans   were   al- 
lowed to  build  their  nation  unimpeded  by 
the  constant  fear  of  sudden  attack.    To- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  people  whose  fortune  has  not  been 
so  blessed.    Indeed,  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered time  and  again  the  abominable 
fate  of  external  oppression.    The  tragic 
plight  of  this  subjugated  people  has  not 
gone    unnoticed    by    those    who    revere 
liberty.    This  very  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  June  12,  1965,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  focus  attention  on  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and    Lithuania,    and    to    rally    world 
opinion  in  support  of  the  restoration  of 
their  freedom. 

U.S.  policy  has  remained  firm  in  sup- 
port of  this  cause.  In  a  letter  last  year 
to  the  Lithuanian  charg6  d'affaires  in 
Washington,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  confirmed  that  policy  by  declaring 
that: 

Our  country  has  consistently  espoused  the 
principle  that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  form  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. In  Lithuania's  case,  we  have  applied 
this  principle  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  that  country  Into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  truly  vital  that  this  position  never 
be  compromised  in  order  that  the  day 
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may  be  hastened  when  the  ban  tier  of 
liberty  flies  freely  and  proudly  ovi  ir  that 
historic  nation. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  th ;  cruel 
facts  of  Lithuania's  suppression  i  re  not 
more  widely  known.  For  only  th=n  can 
there  be  a  full  awareness  of  th<  great 
suffering  that  her  citizens  havii  been 
compelled  to  endure.  Today,  I^hould 
briefly  like  to  recount  a  part  of  that  dis- 
tressing story  in  the  hope  that  public 
concern  might  be  more  fully  extended 
and  intensified. 

Lithuania  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
formidable  power,  whose  influence  was 
greatly  enhanced  in  1386  as  a  result  of 
a  union  with  Poland.  At  its  height,  the 
nation  comprised  an  area  as  large  as 
present  day  France  and  Germans  com- 
bined. The  defeat  of  the  Teutoni(  Order 
in  1410  near  Tannenberg  marked  the 
Lithuanians'  most  impressive  riilitary 
conquest.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Vytautas  the  Great,  the  country  pro- 
ceeded along  a  steady  course  of  w  ?stern- 
ization  and  Christianization  which  con- 
tinued into  modern  times.  Describing 
her  role  in  that  early  period,  oie  his- 
torian has  noted  that  the  Lithuanians 
"blessed  their  subjects  with  mere  hu- 
man freedoms  than  in  the  neigliboring 
countries.  They  encouraged  edication 
and  toleration,  and  they  player i  their 
part  in  the  general  development  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization." 

This  glorious  era  in  the  countri^'s  his- 
tory came  to  an  end  in  tie  late 
eighteenth  century  with  the  ascendancy 
of  Russian  power.  During  thn  third 
partition  of  Poland  in  1795.  Llhuania 
was  completely  devoured  by  the  tsarist 
government  and  remained  a  captive 
state  for  the  following  120  yean;. 

These  long  years  were  not.  however, 
characterized  by  submission  and  ac- 
quiescent servitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  citizenry.  No  less  tl.an  five 
major  revolts  broke  out  against  t:  le  mer- 
ciless captors  and  they  were  no:  easily 
quelled.  Indeed,  the  fourth  of  t  lese,  in 
1863-64.  lasted  for  a  period  of  18  months. 
But  all  such  valiant  efforts  were  Roomed 
to  fail,  and  the  consequence  of  tl^ese  up- 
risings was  the  bitter  infiiction  0f  atro- 
cious reprisals  against  the  Llthuaillan  pa- 
triots. An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Russians  to  root  out  all  vestiges  of  the 
national  culture,  including  language, 
schools,  and  religion.  Many  people 
lost  their  lives  by  hanging  or  weie  exiled 
to  the  cold  Siberian  wilderness.  (The  in- 
suppressible  quality  of  the  Lithuanian 
national  spirit  is  clearly  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  enforced  Rus- 
sification  had  to  be  abandoned  In  1905, 
following  the  final  major  rebellion. 

World  War  I  imposed  new  hirdships 
upon  the  Lithuanians  and  their  re- 
sources. The  country  was  overrun  by 
German  armies  in  1915  and  this  occupa- 
tion continued  until  the  wafs  end. 
Despite  Immense  pressure  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians,  the  Lithuanians  saw 
an  opportimlty  to  seize  their'  liberty 
again.  On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithu- 
anian National  Council  proclainted  "the 
reestabllshment  of  an  Independent  Lithu- 
ania on  a  democratic  basis,  witn  Vilnius 
as  capital  and  the  severance  of  all  politi- 
cal ties  which  have  linked  it  with  other 
nations.  •  Following  the  German  evacu- 
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ation  in  1918,  Soviet  troops  amassed  at 
her  borders,  intent  on  restoring  the  land 
to  its  previous  condition  of  Russian  vas- 
salage. On  January  5,  1919  they  occu- 
pied the  city  of  Vilnius.  This  fiagrant 
act  of  aggression  was  justified  by  the 
Communists  as  a  necessary  move  to  pro- 
tect the  Soviet  Lithuanian  Government 
against  a  civil  insurrection.  The  pro- 
visional national  government,  now  re- 
established in  Kaunas,  quickly  organized 
a  Lithuanian  army  which,  after  a  series 
of  hard-fought  battles,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Bolshevik  forces  from  Lithu- 
anian soil.  In  1920,  a  peace  treaty  was 
signed  in  Moscow  in  which  the  Soviet 
Government  declared  that  It  "volun- 
tarily and  forever  renoimces  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory." 

The  new  era  of  independence  signaled 
a  notable  victory  for  those  who  had 
fought  so  hard,  resisted  so  long,  and  sac- 
rificed so  much  for  their  precious  home- 
land. It  was  an  hour  of  rejoicing  and 
a  time  of  promise.  Recognition  by  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  was  forth- 
coming after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty,  and  admittance  to  the  League  of 
Nations  was  won  in  1921. 

Lithuania  was  fully  deserving  of  the 
new  respect  which  it  was  gaining  in  the 
international  community.    The  country 
quickly  embarked  upon  a  program  de- 
signed to   make   use  of  all  of  its  re- 
sources— social,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial.   The  results  were  nothing  short  of 
incredible.    Land    was    distributed    to 
thousands  of  families,  agricultural  meth- 
ods were  Improved,  social  legislation  was 
enacted,   and   education   was   improved 
and  expanded.    A  system  of  railroads 
and  highways  was  constructed,  and  in- 
dustrial output  soared.    But  not  all  of 
the  progress  made  during  this  period  can 
be  easily  measm-ed.     The  spirit  of  free- 
dom inspired  authors,  poets,  and  com- 
posers, and  the  national  folklore  of  Lith- 
uania was  rediscovered.    A  traditionally 
cultured  people  was  concerned  not  only 
with    material,    but    also    esthetic    ad- 
vancement.   Free  Lithuania  contributed 
much  to  civilization  in  the  20th  centiury. 
Liberty,  however,  could  not  endure  in 
a  world  where  military  despots  were  bent 
on    conquering    the    whole    of    Europe. 
Soon  a  new  war  was  raging  on  the  con- 
tinent   and    Lithuania    was    powerless 
against  its  mighty  aggressors.    Its  geo- 
graphic position  consigned  it  to  a  role 
much  like  a  pawn  in  a  chess  game.    Be- 
ginning with  the  secret  protocol  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1939, 
the  coimtry's  future  was  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy.    The  Communists  forced  upon  her 
a   mutual   assistance    pact   which    was 
quickly  followed  in  1940  by  a  total  oc- 
cupation.   They   attempted   to   legalize 
their  position  by  staging  a  rigged  election 
in  Lithuania  which  produced  a  congres- 
sional request  that  she  be  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.    Thus  the  nation 
again  became  a  Russian  possession. 

Soviet  domination  was  Interrupted  af- 
ter Germany  invaded  Russia  in  June  of 
1941.  The  Nazi  forces  replaced  Russian 
troops  in  Lithuania  and  remained  there 
until  the  tide  of  the  war  turned  against 
them.  During  that  time  they  succeeded 
in  exterminating  nearly  every  Jew  In  the 
country.     On  July  13,  1944,  Vilnius  was 


retaken  by  the  Soviet  Army  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  entire  country  again 
was  in  Commimist  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  tragic  pages  from 
history  must  shock  and  trouble  us  deeply. 
Today,  our  Lithuanian  friends  are  still 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  their  pre- 
cious homeland,  and  we  must  emphasize 
oiu-  complete  support  for  their  noble 
cause.  We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principle  of  freedom  for  all  of  man- 
kind, and  never  cease  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  this  worthy  goal.  Today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  people  whose 
tireless  endeavors  in  behalf  of  that  prin- 
ciple must  serve  to  inspire  us  all.  For 
Lithuania,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  free- 
dom must  surely  be  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

And  I  say  to  you — you  shall  be  able  to 
live  In  happiness  only  when  the  Muscovite 
shall  have  been  removed  from  your  necks. 

A  yotmg  Lithuanian  patriot,  Kalinaus- 
kis,  died  in  a  Russian  prison  leaving 
those  words  behind  as  his  epitaph.  To- 
day, as  we  commemorate  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence,  we 
would  do  well  to  recall  what  constitutes 
"happiness"  for  the  Lithuanian  people, 
what  it  is  they  seek,  what  makes  them 
persist  in  their  efforts. 

A  Lithuanian  desires  what  every  man 
of  the  free  world  takes  for  granted.  He 
wants  to  walk  the  earth  as  a  free  man; 
he  yearns  for  an  independent  country; 
he  battles  for  a  government  which  will 
be  representative  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion and  not  of  an  outside,  alien  power. 
This  quest  is  simple  to  understand  but 
difficult  to  attain.  The  history  of  Lithu- 
ania is  marked  by  an  uphill  struggle. 
Once  a  flourishing  nation,  with  such  out- 
standing rulers  as  Jagiello  and  Vytautas 
the  Great,  Lithuania  first  began  to  feel 
the  growing  might  of  its  eastern  neigh- 
bor in  the  16th  centui-y.  A  political 
union  with  Poland  in  1569  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  thwarting  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment and  by  1795.  the  Muscovite  Empire 
enveloped  the  Lithuanian  state. 

Domination  and  Russification  ensued 
for  the  next  120  years,  but  it  could  not 
alter  the  Lithuanian  character.  Within 
the  circumstances  of  World  War  I, 
Lithuania  realized  its  cherished  goal  of 
Independence,  which  was  officially  pro- 
claimed on  February  18,  1918. 

During  the  next  22  years,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  were  able  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  constructing  and  forti- 
fying their  nation.  Noteworthy  strides 
were  made  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
education.  On  the  political  level,  a 
permanent  Constitution  was  adopted, 
insuring  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
religion,  and  communication.  On  Sep- 
tember 22.  1921,  Lithuania  was  admitted 
as  a  member  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
Independence,  however,  was  to  be  a 
short-lived  joy  for  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. World  War  n  saw  Lithuania  oc- 
cupied by  both  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi 
Germany,  and  on  July  21,  1940,  the  So- 
viet Union  Incorporated  the  Lithuanian 
state  as  one  of  its  "republics."  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  explained  the  situation 
to  the  Lithuanian  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
BIreve-Mickevlcius  in  these  terms: 

Tou  must  take  a  good  look  at  reality  and 
understand  that  In  the  future  small  nation* 
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vUl  have  to  disappear.  Your  Lithuania 
along  with  other  Baltic  nations  .  .  .  will 
have  to  Join  the  glorious  family  of  the  Soviet 
Onion. 

A  Soviet-dictated  goverrunent  soon 
took  over  the  reigns  of  power,  installed 
the  Communist  Party,  and  "voted" 
Lithuania  a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Deportation,  purges,  and  suffering  fol- 
lowed, but  the  struggle  for  independence 
has  not  been  squelched  to  this  day.  A 
Lithuanian  spirit  still  resides  within 
those  barricaded  walls  and  carmot  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Russian  overseer.  As 
Americans  who  know  and  understand 
what  liberty  means,  we  salute  the  cour- 
age of  the  Lithuanian  people  on  this  49th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence; we  Join  with  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  extending  sympathy  and 
compassion  to  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  we  are  united  in  the  belief 
that  one  day  Lithuania  will  take  its 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  on  February  16  is  a 
timely  one  for  American  participation. 
In  the  United  States  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  ever  fresh ;  but  in  the  month 
of  FebruaiT,  more  than  any  other  month 
except  July,  we  have  powerful  reminders 
tliat  set  the  mood  for  sharing  a  day  of 
dedication  to  independence  of  spirit  and 
individual  freedom. 

February  16  for  Lithuanians  the  world 
over  recalls  that  day  in  1918  when  Lithu- 
ania as  a  country  proclaimed  its  free- 
dom from  Russian  bondage.  That  day 
the  long-stified  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  became  again  a  re- 
ality, and  another  milestone  was  erected 
in  the  age-old  struggle  of  the  forces  of 
liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  might. 

How  fitting  it  is,  then,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  cele- 
bration of  that  day  which  falls  so  closely 
between  our  own  February  anniversaries 
significant  for  national  dedication  to 
freedom— February  12,  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, and  February  22,  Washington's 
Birthday.  These  are  the  days  when  we 
in  Amercia  pay  special,  grateful  tribute 
to  Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator,  who 
was  martyred  in  the  cause  for  individual 
freedom,  and  Washington,  the  Father  of 
His  Country  and  beloved  leader  for  the 
struggle  for  liberty  from  which  it  was 
born.  In  commemoration  of  their  birth- 
days the  mood  is  set  for  a  rededicatlon 
to  man's  eternal  effort  to  free  himself 
and  his  fellows  from  the  bonds  of 
tyranny. 

Lithuania  typifies  such  an  effort. 
Down  through  the  centuries,  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
maintained  their  identity,  their  homo- 
geniety,  their  independence  as  a  group. 
In  spite  of  repeated  ravagings  by  their 
rapacious  neighbors.  Cherishing  the 
memory  of  their  once  extensive  nation, 
its  partial  restoration,  and  the  hope  of 
its  eventual  reemergence,  the  Lithua- 
nians are  unconquered  in  spirit,  stead- 
fast in  their  faith  that  right  will  conquer 
might.  We  hail  the  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  the  Lithuanian- Americans 
in  my  State  and  across  the  Nation  will 


celebrate  the  49th  armlversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's declaration  of  independence.  But 
as  they  pause  to  remember  the  beginning 
of  Lithuania's  freedom,  they  will  also  be 
saddened  by  the  realization  that  Lithu- 
ania enjoyed  her  new-found  freedom  for 
little  more  than  20  years.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Lithuania  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army.  On  August  3, 
1940.  it  was  forced  to  become  a  constit- 
uent republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  June 
27,  1941.  the  Germans  replaced  the 
Russians,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the 
Russians  on  July  13,  1944. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  not  for- 
gotten their  years  of  freedom.  They 
have  never  accepted  the  Soviet  Imperial- 
ist conquest  of  their  homeland.  In 
August  of  1958  the  Lithuanian  World 
Congress  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American-Lithuanian  community.  The 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  which 
declared  that  "Lithuanians  continue 
fiercely  resisting  the  alien  rule"  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  which  asserted  that 
Lithuanians  "have  never  accepted  and 
never  will  accept  Soviet  slavery."  The 
resolution  asked  the  free  nations  to  "re- 
affirm on  every  suitable  occasion  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple to  national  Independence  and  indi- 
vidual freedom."  The  resolution  also 
asked  that  the  free  nations  "not  be  party 
to  any  agreement  or  treaty  that  would 
confirm  or  prolong  the  subordination  of 
the  formerly  sovereign  Lithuanian  state." 
Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuanian-Americans 
are  one  of  the  many  freedom-loving 
peoples  who  have  helped  to  build  and 
preserve  our  own  precious  liberties,  and 
It  Is  their  ardent  wish  and  hope  that 
these  liberties  may  also  prevail  in  their 
homeland. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
Lithuanians,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; the  cause  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. On  this,  the  armlversary  of  their 
Independence,  may  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  assure  the  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  that  every  effort 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  gain  inde- 
pendence for  their  homeland  once  again. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
ruai-y  16.  1967,  we  commemorate  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  last  half  century  has  not  been 
a  happy  period  for  the  people  of  this 
ancient  land.  During  much  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  proud  Lithuanian  nation  has 
been  subjugated  by  the  tyrarmy  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  these  brave  people 
remains  and  no  conqueror  has  ever  found 
a  way  to  destroy  the  national  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  commemorating 
the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence which  was  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey  at  a 
meeting  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Newark, 
N.J.,  on  February  12, 1967: 

We,  American  Lithuanians  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  and  vicinity,  gathered  in  a  meeting 
on  February  12.  1967.  at  St.  George's  Lithu- 
anian Hall,  to  commemorate  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  February  16,  1918  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania,  did  unani- 
mously adopt  the  following  resolution: 
"Whereas     the     Lithuanian     people     are 


strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty,  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  by  force 
and  arms  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  has  continued  to 
deny  these  people  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■■  Resolved,  That  the  Soviets  show  their 
sincerity  by  liberating  the  Baltic  Countries 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  To  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  request  that 
the  abolishment  of  the  Soviet  rule  In  the 
Baltic  States  be  Included  In  the  agenda  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Soviet  consular  treaty 
must  be  unconditionally  rejected  and  any 
endorsement  of  It  Is  an  endorsement  of  a 
Soviet  aggression;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  send  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Press." 

Done  at  Newark,  N.J.,  this  12th  day  of 
February  1967. 

Valentinas  Melinis, 
President,  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 
Jersey. 

Albin  S.  Teeciokas, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  once  again  to  take  part  in  the 
observation  of  the  armlversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  coura- 
geous people  of  this  small  and  proud  na- 
tion have  always  been  an  Inspiration  to 
all  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

For  little  more  than  two  decades  the 
people  of  Lithuania  breathed  the  fresh 
air  of  freedom  and  their  country  pros- 
pered. But  after  22  years  their  inde- 
pendence gained  by  throwing  off  120 
years  of  czarlst  tyranny,  was  suddenly 
taken  away.  The  new  Russian  Govern- 
ment violated  Its  agreements  and  the 
people  of  Lithuania  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  tyranny. 

But  the  ruthlessness  of  Joseph  Stalin 
and  succeeding  Russian  dictators  have 
never  extinguished  the  spark  of  Lith- 
uanian freedom.  The  courage  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  has  endured  through 
the  years  and  their  determination  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  remains  as  strong 
today  as  ever. 

On  their  anniversary  then  we  have  an- 
other opportimlty  to  renew  our  pledge  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  here  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  those  who  deny 
Lithuania  her  freedom,  that  we  share 
this  determination.  Let  it  be  clear  to  all 
that  we  in  the  United  States  realize  our 
own  freedom  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed 
while  nations  and  peoples  anjnvhere  are 
denied  their  right  of  self-determination. 
During  the  last  Congress  we  passed 
the  Baltic  States  resolution  directing 
world  opinion  toward  the  plight  of  these 
captive  nations.  I  was  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  which 
helped  to  focus  attention  on  the  tragic 
situation  existing  In  these  countries. 

However,  I  believe  more  must  be  done. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  again  in  this 
Congress  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  This  committee  could 
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serve  an  Important  role  in  develdping 
and  pursuing  poUcies  that  will  lead  t<)  the 
independence  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 

Each  year,  in  my  hometown  of  Amfiter- 
dam  NY.,  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  "is  observed  with  a  moving  and  dolor- 
ful  ceremony.  Several  times  I  hav4  had 
the  privilege  to  attend  these  cerem()nies. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  the 
colorful  Lithuanian  costumes  make 
everyone  present  feel  a  part  of  the  li.erit- 
age  of  this  proud  nation.  Anyon^  at- 
tending these  ceremonies  leaves  fueling 
a  part  of  the  cause  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence and  impressed  with  the  strong 
bonds  between  Lithuanians  here  ih  the 
United  States  and  their  relatives  in 
Lithuania;  and  even  more  impoHant, 
their  deep  commitment  to  the  coijimon 
cause  of  Lithuanian  independence  ' 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  crecfit  of 
Lithuanian-American  organizationtthat 
they  have  kept  these  bonds  intact.  These 
bonds  wUl  not  be  broken  by  Communist 
deceptions  or  by  the  frustrations  of  years 
of  denial  of  freedom  to  our  Lithuaniari 
friends.  On  the  contrary,  this  ilenial 
will  only  strengthen  the  determination  of 
our  two  peoples  that  one  day  ever;r  man 
will  be  the  master  of  his  own  destir  y  and 
every  government  will  be  the  serv  int  of 
its  own  people. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16  is  celebrated  by 
Lithuanians  everywhere  as  the  da^r  that 
country  threw  off  123  years  of  Russian 
czarist  oppression— everywhere  t  lat  is 
except  in  Lithuania.  In  Lithuan  a,  the 
day  is  marked  well,  but  it  is  a  lay  of 
silent  tears.  For  once  again  thiX  tiny 
country,  along  with  her  sister  reuublics 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  is  under  tie  heel 
of  the  Russian  oppressor.  For  moi  e  than 
25  years  the  Russians  have  looted  these 
countries  of  their  traditions,  religious  be- 
liefs and  culture  while  exclaiming  to  the 
world  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
were  indeed  part  of  Russia  and  hi  ppy  to 
have  it  that  way. 

Mr  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  urther 
from  the  truth.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  people  of 
Lithuania  proclaimed  their  indep^dence 
after  the  fall  of  the  czar  to  see  hOw  they 
longed  for  freedom.  All  one  had  to  do 
was  to  be  in  New  York  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  when  15.000  people  jammed 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  give  the  lie 
to  the  Russian  claim  that  the  p(iople  of 
the  Baltic  States  were  a  part  of  Russia 
by  choice. 

The  occupation  of  Lithuania  bj  Russia 
was  exactly  that— occupation.  Armed 
aggression,  if  you  will.  It  was  n<  i  differ- 
ent than  the  aggression  pract.ced  by 
Russia  around  the  world  in  a  $core  of 
countries  since  the  end  of  World  War  H. 
In  1939,  Russia  gobbled  up  thje  Baltic 
States  on  the  pretext  of  getting  permis- 
sion to  garrison  troops  there  to  face  the 
oncoming  Nazis.  There  was  little  doubt 
what  the  Russian  action  would  have 
been  had  any  of  the  three  tiny  spates  re- 
fused their  mighty  neighbor.     And  so 
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before  had  escaped  from  the  talons  of  the 
czars  disappeared  into  the  Red  abyss. 

But  what  of  the  people?  As  the  Ger- 
man, Schiller,  said: 

Man  is  created  free,  and  he  remains  free 
even  In  chains. 


three  republics  which  just  two 


This  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  so  whole- 
heartedly join  with  our  Lithuanian 
friends  as  they  mark  this  day.  We  salute 
their  grim  determination  to  regain  free- 
dom for  their  homeland.  We  salute  their 
devotion  to  a  hope  which,  after  25  years, 
must  seem  dimmer  and  dimmer.  Today 
as  we  celebrate  the  Independence  Day  of 
Lithuania,  we  here  should  rededicate  our- 
selves not  only  to  bringing  freedom  to 
Lithuania  but  to  men  everywhere  who  are 
threatened  by  Communist  or  other 
oppression. 

Mr.  BURKE  of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
colleagues    and    with    over    1    million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  ob- 
serving the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's declaration  of  independence.    As 
we  all  know,  this  occasion  is  not  one  for 
celebrations  or  rejoicing.     For  over  25 
years  now.  the  once  independent  na- 
tion of  Lithuania  has  formed  part  of  the 
vast  Soviet  empire— an  empire  into  which 
proud  peoples  have  been  incorporated 
against  their  will,  an  empire  held  to- 
gether only  by  force.    But  if  this  occa- 
sion is  not  one  for  rejoicing,  it  is  not 
one  for  resignation  either.    The  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  have  never  recognized  Soviet  ab- 
sorption of  the  small  Baltic  republics. 
Americans,  whether  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent or  not.  continue  to  believe  firmly 
that  Uthuania  must  one  day  be  free  to 
resume  its  place  in  the  community  of 
democratic    and    independent    nations. 
And  the  people  of  Lithuania  have  not  re- 
linquished hope.     They  have  not  for- 
gotten   their    enormous    achievements 
during  the  22  years  of  progressive  gov- 
ernment   that    they    enjoyed    following 
their   declaration    of    independence    on 
February  16.  1918.    They  have  resisted 
in  every  way  they  knew  how  persistent 
Soviet  efforts  to  stamp  out  their  na- 
tional traditions  and  to  break  their  spirit. 
They  have  remained  courageous,  and  in 
their  hearts,  imyielding,  in  the  face  of 
the  worst  kind  of  terror  and  exploitation. 
Today,  therefore,  as  we  observe  an  an- 
niversary of  the  highest  significance  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere,  we  not  only 
reafarm  our  faith  in  Lithuania's  voca- 
tion for  independence:  we  also  express 
our  profound  admiration  for  a  people 
who  have  shown  consistent  bravery  and 
resilience  in  the  face  of  a  tyranny  that 
one  day  must  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  thoughtfulness  of  my 
esteemed  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  in  arranging 
this  time  that  I  join  in  the  observance 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  sad  and  too  little  remembered 
decades    fact  of  today's  world  that  despite  the 


great  movements  toward  independence 
and  nationhood  on  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  forces  of  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  are  still  very  much 
with  us.  These  forces  are  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  small  Baltic 
nation  of  Lithuania.  Lithuania  was 
once  a  proud  and  independent  country, 
conscious  of  its  glorious  history,  and  con- 
fident in  its  future.  Today,  by  virtue  of 
occupation  by  Soviet  forces  and  of  forc- 
ible incorporation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lithuania  is  a  so-called  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  its  independence  ruthlessly 
stamped  out  by  its  mighty  neighbor. 

For  centuries,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania 
was  a  powerful  and  respected  kingdom 
in    eastern    Europe.     Her   rulers   were 
noted  for  their  progressive  outlook  and 
Western  ways,  and  for  their  determina- 
tion to   stand  firm   against  barbarian 
pressures  from  the  East.    Then,  in  the 
late  18th  century,  Lithuania  fell  victim 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  great  powers,  and 
came  under  the  domination  of  the  Rus- 
sian czars.    For  over  a  century,  Lithu- 
anians struggled  to  regain  their  liberty. 
Their  chance  finally  came  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  I.    On  February  16. 
1918,  they  declared  their  independence 
and  rejoined  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 

The    next    22    years.    Mr.    Speaker, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
periods  in  Lithuania's  history.    A  dem- 
ocratic  constitution   was   promulgated. 
The  ravages  left  by  years  of  war  and 
occupation     were      speedily     removed. 
Progressive  economic  and  social  meas- 
ures were  enacted.    Freed  of   the  op- 
pressive restraints  of  Russian  czardom, 
Lithuanian  cultural  life  flourished.   This 
period  of   growth   and  prosperity  was 
brought  to   a  brutal  end,  however,  in 
1940.    In  June  of  that  year,  the  Soviet 
Union,    in    direct    violation    of    treaty 
agreements,  occupied  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  countries. 

Since  1940,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  have  been  subjected  to  the 
worst  excesses  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment and  colonial  exploitation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  have  been  deported  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  executed 
for  resistance  to  Soviet  agents.  Their 
flourishing  small  farms  have  been  sub- 
jected to  collectivization.  Their  re- 
sources have  been  diverted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  economy.  Their  cul- 
ture, their  religion,  and  their  language 
have  been  debased  by  Soviet  assimila- 
tion policies. 

Yet  despite  sustained  Soviet  efforts  to 
make  Lithuanians  forget  their  Inde- 
pendent past,  despite  terror  and  ex- 
ploitation, there  is  much  evidence.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Lithuanian  patriotism  is 
still  alive,  that  the  spirit  of  Lithuanians 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  broken. 
Today,  on  the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  it  is  our  duty  to 
salute  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  to  recognize  that 
their  cause  and  our  cause  are  one.  and  to 
reaffirm  our  intention  not  to  relax  our 
efforts  until  the  forces  of  imperialism 
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and  colonialism  have  been  finally  van- 
fluished. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased,  indeed,  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  commemorating  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Lithua- 
nian independence. 

This  is  an  occasion  when  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  free  peoples  everywhere 
should  pay  special  tribute  to  a  great 
and  gallant  people. 

Lithuanians  are  a  people  who  have 
suiTered  much  but  they  are  also  a  people 
who  have  achieved  much. 

All  of  Western  civilization  is  the  richer 
for  Lithuania  and  we  have  the  duty  to 
express  gratitude  for  its  great  and  effec- 
tive contributions.  Certainly  the  United 
States  is  a  more  blessed  and  progressive 
nation  for  receiving  the  continuing  bene- 
fits of  the  cultui-e  and  the  skill  and  the 
industry  of  the  gifted  and  dedicated 
Lithuanian  people. 

In  recalling  her  independence  day  of 
February  16,  1918,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  outraged  feelings 
of  our  people  for  the  oppressed  people 
in  Lithuania. 

We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves 
and  the  world  that  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment brazenly  broke  solemn  treaties 
and  pledges  when  their  armed  forces  in- 
vaded Lithuania  in  June  of  1940. 

Following  that  treacherous  invasion 
Lithuania  was  unwillingly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Mass  murders, 
mass  deportations,  and  mass  enforce- 
ment into  slave  labor  camps  were  bar- 
barously visited  upon  the  patriotic  people 
of  Lithuania. 

The  torture  and  the  terror  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
constitute  the  blackest  pages  in  world 
history.  And  on  this  49th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  we,  and  all 
the  free  world,  would  do  well  to  dwell 
upon  the  cruel  fate  the  Commimists  have 
forced  upon  the  brave  and  God-fearing 
people  and  nation  of  Lithuania.  Atheis- 
tic communism  in  Lithuania  yesterday 
and  today  means  barbarous  tyranny  and 
oppression  and  inhuman  treatment  and 
it  can  mean  the  same  thing  for  us  and 
all  the  free  world  tomorrow  unless  we 
continue  to  do  everything  within  our 
resources  to  free  Lithuania  from  Com- 
munist subjugation. 

The  terrible  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings Lithuanians  have  experienced  would 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  a  lesser  people. 
But  I  know  as,  indeed,  you  all  well 
know,  that  however  oppressive  may  be 
the  burdens  of  Communist  domination, 
however  uncertain  may  be  the  prospects 
for  happiness  in  the  future,  however  dis- 
tressing may  be  their  sorrows,  the  heroic 
people  of  Lithuania  will  forever  resist; 
they  will  survive  as  a  great  nation;  they 
will  live  on;  they  will  preserve  the  glori- 
ous ideal  of  nationhood  that  is  the  soul 
and  the  substance  of  Lithuania. 

May  God  grant  that  our  combined  ef- 
forts to  help  Lithuania  regain  her  right- 
ful freedom  and  independence  will  soon 
be  successful. 
Mr.  MINISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 


our  privilege  to  observe  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence.  It 
is  a  poignant  occasion,  marking  as  it  does 
another  year  of  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  but  we  can  take  solace  and 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  vaUant 
Lithuanian  people  have  lost  neither  their 
courage  nor  their  determination  to  win 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  community  of  free  nations  salutes 
the  historic  struggle  of  Lithuanians  for 
Uberty  and  self-determination  and  looks 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
day  of  their  liberation. 

All  Americans  join  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  descent  in  extending 
our  sympathy  and  friendship  to  the  more 
than  3  million  people  who  are  In  Lithu- 
ania on  this,  their  independence  day. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  esteemed  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing on  February  12,  1967,  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  Newark,  N.J.,  commemorating  this 
memorable  event.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution follows  in  full: 

We,  American  Lithuanians  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  vicinity,  gathered  at  a  Mass  Meet- 
ing on  February  12,  1967.  at  Saint  George's 
Hall,  to  commemorate  the  49th  Anniversary 
of  the  February  16,  1918,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  did  unanimously 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  and, 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  by  force  of 
arms  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  has  continued  to  deny  these 
people  the  right  of  self  determination.  Now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Soviets  show  their 
sincerity  of  liberating  the  Baltic  Countries 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  To  urge  the  President  of  the 
tJnlted  States  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
that  the  abolishment  of  the  Soviet  rule  In 
the  Baltic  States  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  its  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Soviet  consular  must 
be  unconditionally  rejected  and  any  endorse- 
ment of  it  Is  an  endorsement  of  a  Soviet 
aggression,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  aU  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
to  the  Press. 

"Valentin  AS  Melinis, 

"President. 
"Albin  S.  Treciokas, 

"Secretary." 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nals of  history  reveal  few  sadder  chap- 
ters than  that  which  depicts  the  plight 
of  Lithuania's  long  struggle  for  sover- 
eignty. In  the  past  nearly  two  centuries, 
this  distinguished  nation  has  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  liberty  for  less  than  25 
years.  Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  im- 
mense character  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence.  It  was  on 
February  16,  1918,  that  they  successfully 
liberated  their  land  from  the  insidious 


disease  of  external  intervention.  This 
was  not  an  illusory,  but  a  real  victory 
which  culminated  years  of  determined 
resistance  to  the  heavy  manacles  of  Rus- 
sian domination.  Once  attained,  it  de- 
manded diligent  and  unwavering  protec- 
tion. The  price  of  freedom  was  not  easily 
paid,  but  it  was  dear  to  the  Lithuanians 
and  fully  deserving  of  the  great  sacri- 
fices required  to  secure  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  respite  from  tyranny 
was  tragically  brief.  Weary  of  the  con- 
sequences of  aggression,  Lithuania  at- 
tempted to  remain  free  of  the  bitter  con- 
flict that  was  sweeping  Europe  in  the 
1930's.  It  was  a  futile  cause.  An  axiom 
of  war  is  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,  and  both  Russia  and  Germany  had 
their  sights  set  on  Lithuanian  soil.  The 
light  of  liberty  flickered  low  in  this  land 
in  1940  as  Lithuania  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  With  appalled 
dismay,  her  citizens  recalled  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  nonaggression  in  1926. 
The  irony  is  not  lost  to  history. 

The  compulsory  Sovietizaiion  of  Lith- 
uania was  not  a  peaceful  process.  Stalin 
is  hot  remembered  for  his  compassion  to- 
ward resisting  peoples.  Severe  disloca- 
tions occurred  as  thousands  of  loyal 
Lithuanians  were  deported  to  Siberia  or 
ruthlessly  exterminated.  Families  were 
separated,  property  destroyed,  and  col- 
lectivization forced  upon  farmers  and  in- 
dustrial workers.  Religious  persecution 
was  thorough  in  a  country  of  devoted 
Christian  heritage.  The  protection  of 
laws  was  shamelessly  flouted  as  the 
plunderer  seized  upon  his  prey. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  history  to  find 
that  a  people  long  subjected  to  the  throes 
of  oppression  will,  in  the  end,  succumb 
to  cynicism,  lethargy,  and  resignation. 
But  the  Lithuanians  are  not  a  common 
people.  Indeed,  their  valor,  dedication  to 
democracy,  and  spiritual  and  cultural  at- 
tributes are  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere  retain  the  conviction 
that  Lithuania  is  destined  to  achieve 
again  the  glory  that  is  freedom.  Today 
we  reaffirm  that  faith. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
observing  today  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  brief  moment  of  independ- 
ence in  modem  times.  It  is  a  day  of 
profound  sorrow,  because  that  independ- 
ence has  disappeared.  But  it  is  also  a 
day  of  hope,  because  that  independence 
may  yet  be  regained. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  long  and  honored 
history  of  Lithuania.  It  is  one  well 
known  to  all  of  us  here  today.  I  will, 
however,  make  some  observations  on  the 
present  plight  of  Lithuania  which  might 
contribute  to  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  whole  problem. 

In  a  recent  interview  for  national  tele- 
vision, Willy  Brandt,  Vice  Chancellor 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic,  speculated  on  the  future 
of  Germany  and  the  chances  of  her  re- 
unification. He  observed  that  there 
seemed  little  likelihood  of  reunifying  a 
partitioned  Germany  at  this  particular 
time,  because  It  seemed  In  the  greater 
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interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep 
Germany  partitioned.  He  speculated, 
however,  that  the  gradual  incresse  of 
trade  and  other  forms  of  commerce  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  the  $oviet 
Union  might  well  bring  about  a  day]  when 
the  reunification  of  Germany  might 
seem  a  small  price  for  the  Soviets  \o  pay 
to  continue  the  friendship  and  to  djvelop 
it  further.  At  that  time,  he  thought, 
Germany  might  well  be  reunified. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  tl  le  lib- 
eration of  Lithuania  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  Soviet  self-interest.  Let  us 
be  realistic  about  it.  That  is  th;  only 
element  that  will  ever  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  Lithuania,  and  her  sister 
states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

But  realistically  speaking,  is  it  in  the 
self-interest  of  the  Soviet  Union   «  hb- 
erate  these  three  states?    I  frankly  be- 
lieve it  is.    There  was  a  time,  and  it  was 
not  long  ago,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
could  look  with  satisfaction  on  a  mono- 
lithic Eastern  Europe,  encompassir  g  her- 
self,   Poland.    East    Germany.    Csecho- 
slovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Albania.    In  tha    time, 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
were  hidden  islands  in  the  great  sea  of 
European  communism.    But  thai   is  no 
longer  the  status  of  Europe.     THe  in- 
evitable pull  of  national  self -inter  ;st  has 
demolished  the  monolithic  naturej  of  the 
bloc,  starting  with  the  defection  ofl  Yugo- 
slavia, and  most  dramatically  p  ctured 
today  in  the  very  nationalistic  govern- 
ments of  Rumania  and  Hungary,  i  Today 
Uthuania  is  not  an  island.    She|  is  the 
Western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  lUnion. 
and  she  is  a  most  unhappy  pilovmce. 
Would  it  not  be  a  far  better  thing  tfor  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  up  this  sma  1  piece 
of  territory,  to  give  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and    Estonia    their   independence,    and 
thereby  lose   a  thorn  while  gaining  a 

friend?  ,   ^        ^.        , 

The  world  would  applaud  the  action  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  in  restoring  ths  inde- 
pendence. It  would  create  no  problems 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  irrespective  of 
the  form  of  government  chosen  by  the 
Uberated  peoples.  The  Soviet  Ur  ion  has 
learned  to  Uve  with  Finland  on  her  flank, 
and  there  is  a  careful  mutual  e>  change 
of  ideas  between  countries  which  has 
preserved  a  state  of  tranquillity  ever  the 
many  years  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Surely  the  same  relationship  could  be 
established  between  Lithuania  i.nd  the 
Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  would  1  )e  in  no 
position  to  damage  the  Soviet  Union 
militarily.  Her  trade  would  nituraUy 
flow  to  the  East  just  as  easily  as  1 1  might 
flow  to  the  West.  Her  people,  long 
known  for  their  industry,  wou.d  earn 
great  sums  of  convertible  current  ?  which 
would  flow  toward  the  Soviet  Inion  in 
the  form  of  commerce  and  tourism. 

Above  all  the  moral  correctnei  s  of  the 
action  could  not  help  but  imp  ess  the 
worid.  It  lU  befits  Mr.  Kosygin  o  speak 
of  Americans  pulling  out  of  Vietnam— 
where  we  are  present  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Government^while  his  owi^  ^'"^P^ 
occupy  these  Baltic  nations.  It  *rould  be 
an  overwhelming  gesture  of  friendship 
to  the  whole  free  world  if  th  i  Soviet 


Union  were  to  withdraw  her  troops  and 
grant  these  people  their  freedom.  It 
would  certainly  be  the  greatest  possible 
proof  that  a  detente  is  real  anvl  is  mean- 
ingful. 

I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  think  about  this.  They  have 
much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  grant- 
ing independence.  And  they  might 
think  of  one  other  thing.  They  have 
been  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of 
colonialism.  They  have  denounced 
nearly  every  nation  in  the  free  world 
over  imperialism  and  colonialism.  Do 
they  want  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
last  of  the  imperialists  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury?   What  an  irony  that  would  be. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
temporary America  must  reacquaint  it- 
self with  the  eternal  truth  that  "freedom 
is  not  free."    Of  all  nations,  we  are  the 
most  fully  accustomed  to  the  many  privi- 
leges and  benefits  accompanying  free- 
dom.   Is  it  a  fact  that  we  take  these  so 
much  for  granted  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  envision  life  under  any  system  other 
than  the  democratic  form  which  pro- 
duces them?    Few  of  us  have  ever  been 
subjected  to  an  existence  under  the  Iron 
hand  of  tyranny.   So  remote  is  this  pros- 
pect to  us  that  we  often  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  grim  immediacy  of  such  a  di- 
lemma  to  virtually  millions  of   people 
around  the  world.    This  problem  is  not 
shared    by    many    of    our    Lithuanian 
friends  in  this  country  who  need  not  to 
be  reminded  of  the  priceless  character 
of  liberty.    They  have  seen  their  home- 
land on  more  than  one  occasion  stripped 
of  its  sovereignty,  and  forced  to  exist  as 
a    mere    appendage    of    a    tyrannical 
empire. 

This  month  we  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  that  significant  day  in  1918 
when  Lithuania  declared  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  her  autonomy  and  resolved  to 
chart  a  course  of  democratic  progress. 
She  had  suffered  mercilessly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  czars  and  German  occu- 
pation troops,  but  the  long  and  dedicated 
struggle  to  shed  the  yoke  of  suppression 
finally  achieved  fruition. 

For  two  decades  the  emancipated  na- 
tion drove  steadily  ahead,  revitalized  by 
the  refreshing  winds  of  liberty.  Her  in- 
dependence was  recognized  by  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  Including  the 
Government  of  Soviet  Russia,  which 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  on 
July  12,  1920,  recognizing  "without  any 
reserve,  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  State  of  Lithuania."  But 
dark  clouds  hovered  over  Europe  in  1939 
and  soon  unleashed  a  severe  assault  upon 
the  defenseless  Lithuanian  people.  The 
secret  Hitler-Moscow  Pact  of  August  23, 
1939,  permitted  the  Nazis  to  attack  Po- 
land, thus  starting  Worid  War  n,  whUe 
giving  the  Soviets  an  almost  free  hand 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Nazi  war  machine 
crashed  Into  Poland  September  1.  Soon 
the  Soviet  Union  handed  the  three  Bal- 
tic States  mutual  assistance  pacts  with 
the  alternative— sign  or  be  invaded 
Within  hours  after  they  had  been  signed 
on  October  10,  General  Serov  signed  the 
Infamous  secret  NKVD  Order  No.  001223 
which  involved  deportation  of  the  anti- 


Soviet  elements  from  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

Believing  that  the  subversive  activities 
of  its  agents,  who  had  gained  access 
imder  the  mutual  assistance  pacts,  had 
paved  the  way  for  conquest,  the  U.S.S.R. 
delivered  an  ultimatum  Jime  14,  1940, 
charging  the  three  Baltic  States  with 
conspiiacy  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Troops  swept  in,  legal  governments  were 
dissolved,  and  top  government  posts  were 
occupied  by  Commimists  or  pro-Commu- 
nists. "Elections"  were  set  for  July  14. 
In  at  least  one  Instance,  the  Moscow 
news  agency  reported  the  results  12  hours 
before  the  polls  had  closed. 

By  July  2,  Molotov  could  tell  Lithu- 
ania's Deputy  Prime  Minister: 

You  must  take  a  good  look  at  reality  and 
understand  that  in  the  future  small  nations 
will  have  to  disappear.  Your  Lithuania, 
along  with  other  Baltic  nations,  including 
Finland,  will  have  to  join  the  glorious  family 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  you  should 
begin  now  to  Initiate  your  people  into  the 
Soviet  system  which  In  the  future  shall 
reign  everywhere. 
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Thus,  both  German  and  Russian 
forces  vaunted  their  military  potency 
and  actively  used  the  Baltics  as  a  play- 
ground for  their  deadly  warfare.  Fol- 
lowing the  Allied  victory,  Lithuanian 
hopes  were  bitterly  dashed  when  the 
Communists  reoccupied  that  country  in 
1944.  And  now,  23  years  later,  it  remains 
a  Soviet  prison.  The  United  States  has 
maintained  an  unswerving  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  illegal  Commu- 
nist incoiTwration  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  restoration  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  a  goal  which  must  never  be  compro- 
mised, lest  the  principle  of  freedom  it- 
self be  imperiled.  It  is  a  goal  worthy  of 
the  fullest  support  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  in  obsei-ving  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  was  February  16,  1918.  while 
World  War  I  was  still  being  fought,  that 
Lithuania  became  free. 

ActuaUy  this  was  a  reestablishment  of 
independence,  as  the  nation  was  simply 
regaining  something  that  it  had  previ- 
ously enjoyed  for  over  seven  centuries. 
Lithuania  was  founded  in  1251.  Occu- 
pation by  Russia,  which  began  in  1795. 
continued  until  1918. 

The  freedom  that  the  small  nation  re- 
gained was  short-lived,  as  It  was  again 
absorbed  by  the  Russian  Empire  in  1940. 
While  the  earlier  occupation  by  the  czars 
was  oppressive,  the  occupation  by  the 
commissars,  which  has  now  lasted  lor 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
been  even  more  oppressive. 

There  are  3  milUon  people  living  m 
Lithuania  today.  Twenty-three  of  the 
61  nations  that  have  gained  their  free- 
dom since  Worid  War  H  have  smaller 
populations.  .    .      , 

The  present  area  of  Lithuania  is  i^,- 
213  square  mUes.  Fourteen  of  the  above- 
mentioned  new  countries  are  smaller  m 

Si2«6. 

We  have  heard  so  much  from  the  So- 
viet Union  about  Its  opposition  to  im- 
perialism and  colonialism.    The  Soviet 


empire  can  demonstrate  its  sincere  op- 
Dosition  to  both  in  an  eloquent  fashion 
hyrestoring  independence  to  Lithuania. 
What  better  way  can  there  be  to  observe 
the  forthcoming  golden  anniversary  of 
the  great  event  that  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 16. 1918? 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ft  type  of  small  nation  which  strives  to 
maintain  its  identity,  no  matter  what 
the  odds.  Such  a  nation  is  Lithuania, 
which  at  one  time  i-uled  a  large  empire 
in  Eastern  Europe,  but  which  eventuajly 
feU  victim  to  inherently  more  poweriul 
foes  Throughout  their  foreign  domina- 
tion Lithuanians  worked,  agitated  and 
fought  for  their  independence.  With  the 
collapse  of  czarist  Russia,  that  day  came, 
and  on  February  16, 1918,  the  Lithuanian 
Council,  or  Taryba,  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state.  Patriotic  re- 
joicing was  short  lived,  as  the  Red  army 
swarmed  back,  but  out  of  the  confused 
fighting  of  the  period  following  the  First 
World  War  an  independent  Lithuania 
again  emerged. 

Through  two  decades  this  little  coun- 
try flourished.  It  made  a  decent  life  for 
its  citizens,  and  it  behaved  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  international 
community.  However,  in  1939  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  Lithuania  to  sign  a  treaty 
compelling  the  admittance  of  Soviet  gar- 
risons on  Lithuanian  soil,  and  the  con- 
struction of  air  bases  on  her  territory. 
The  following  year  elections  were  held 
and  on  August  3, 1940,  Lithuania  became 
a  constituent  repubhc  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Less  than  a  year  later  the  Germans 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union,  and  within  a 
few  days  all  of  Lithuania  was  in  their 
hands.  But  they  proved  to  be  oppressive 
overlords.  The  Lithuanian  people  chafed 
under  this  tyranny,  and  remembered 
how  Lithuanian  and  Polish  power  broke 
the  Teutonic  knights  centuries  before. 
In  1944,  the  Red  army  swept  back  into 
Lithuania,  in  the  continuing  offensive 
that  kept  it  advancing  on  one  sector  or 
another  until  the  war  in  the  East  was 
won.  All  chance  of  independence  seemed 
to  have  vanished. 

Nevertheless,  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania have  never  given  up  hope.  Nor 
have  they  been  stamped  In  the  Soviet 
mold.  It  is  a  rare  traveler  who  sees  that 
part  of  the  U.S.S H.  these  days,  but  those 
who  do  often  remark  on  the  spirit  and 
western  orientation  of  Lithuania's  peo- 
ple. 

This  is  Lithuania's  unique  contribu- 
tion, that  of  a  small  nation  which  does 
not  accept  defeat,  which  is  not  content 
to  be  simply  a  component  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  This  is  the  spirit  which  made 
Lithuania  an  independent  nation 
against  great  odds  once  before.  It  is  a 
spirit  we  honor  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  introduce  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Coimcil  of  New  Jersey  to 
commemorate  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence: 

We.  American  Lithuanians  of  Newark.  New 
Jersey  and  vicinity,  gathered  In  a  meeting  on 
February  12th,  1967.  at  Saint  George's  Llth- 
•    uanian  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  49th  Anni- 
versary of  February  16th,  1918,  Declaration  of 


Independence  of  Lithuania,  did  unanimously 
adopt  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty,  and; 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  by  force  of 
arms  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  has  continued  to  deny 
these  people  the  right  of  self  determination, 
NOW  Therefore,  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Soviets  show  their  sin- 
cerity by  liberating  the  Baltic  Countries  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  Be  It 
Further 

"Resolved,  To  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  request  that 
the  abolishment  of  the  Soviet  rule  in  the 
Baltic  States  be  Included  In  the  agenda  of 
Its  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  Be  It  Further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Soviet  consular  treaty 
must  be  unconditionally  rejected  and  any 
endorsement  of  It  is  an  endorsement  of  Soviet 
aggression,  and  Be  It  Further 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  all  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Press." 
"Valentinas  Melinis, 

"President. 
"Albin  S.  Treciokas, 

"Secretary." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  House 
we  are  called  upon  to  memorialize  the 
national  days  of  many  countries,  some 
of  them  thriving  and  independent,  others 
under  foreign  domination.  No  country 
is  more  worthy  of  our  tributes  than  Lith- 
uania. I  am  pleased  to  join  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Flood, 
in  this  tribute. 

Lithuania  has  a  proud  history.  Al- 
though not  a  particularly  numerous 
people,  Lithuanians  ruled  a  vast  kingdom 
in  Eastern  Europe  at  one  time,  only  to 
fall  to  nations  inherently  more  powerful. 
In  modem  times  they  have  been  chiefly 
imder  the  domination  of  Russia,  first 
the  Russia  of  the  czars,  and  then  the 
Russia  of  the  commissars.  On  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  it  seemed  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  that.  Lithuania  stood  once 
again  as  an  independent  nation.  Al- 
though briefly  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
she  became  an  independent,  democratic 
state  in  the  decades  between  the  wars. 

Like  so  many  others,  Lithuania  was 
caught  in  the  grip  of  forces  beyond  her 
control  when  the  rivah^r  of  great  powers 
was  leading  the  world  down  the  road  to 
World  War  II.  The  Soviet  Union  forced 
Lithuania  to  accept  Soviet  troops  and 
Soviet  ahbases  in  1939,  and  the  following 
year  absorbed  Lithuania  into  the 
U.S.S.R. 

From  that  day  forward  the  life  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  has  been  one  of 
oppression  but  they  have  not  yielded  up 
their  national  consciousness.  For  all 
oppressed  people,  everywhere,  Lithua- 
nian tenacity  remains  a  symbol  of  hope. 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the 
49th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  rebirth 
of  independence,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  remember  one  thing. 

For  22  years  after  February  16,  1918, 
the  Lithuanian  people  knew,  enjoyed, 
and  made  remarkable  progress  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 


The  Lithuanian  people  knew  freedom 
and  no  one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  breath 
as  a  freeman  will  ever  be  content  to  live 
forever  under  the  heel  of  an  oppressor. 
During  those  22  years,  the  Uthuanians 
were  able  to  devote  their  energies  to 
building  their  nation  rather  than  to  re- 
sisting a  foreign  oppressor. 

And  remarkable  results  were  achieved 
during  that  period.  Political  stability 
was  realized;  agricultiu-al  reform  was 
carried  out;  industry  was  given  new  at- 
tention; an  educational  system  to  serve 
all  the  people  was  successfully  launched. 
This  was  a  goal  for  which  the  Lithua- 
nian people  had  been  striving  through- 
out a  long  period  of  Russian  domination 
dating  back  to  1795. 

But  in  1940,  Lithuania  again  fell 
under  Russian  domination  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

And  Lithuania,  which  had  known  the 
joys  of  freedom,  now  was  forced  to  suffer 
an  oppressive  and  imperialistic  occupa- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Subsequently,  Lithuania  was  made  a 
republic  of  the  Soviet  socialist  state. 

The  spark  of  freedom  has  never  died 
out  in  Lithuania,  however.  It  still 
flickers  and  grows  brighter  with  the 
passing  years  and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  one  day  in  the  not  too  distant 
future — perhaps  much  sooner  than  one 
has  a  right  to  expect— the  breath  of 
freedom  will  once  more  engulf  the  Ub- 
erty-starved  people  of  Lithuania. 

It  hasn't  been  an  easy  occupation  for 
the  Lithuanians.  Their  attempts  to  re- 
sist absorption  by  the  Soviet  Union  were 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Thousands  were 
deported  and  many  more  thousands  were 
killed. 

Even  in  the  very  recent  past,  Lithua- 
nian freedom  forces  were  snuffed  out 
and  compelled  to  abandon  active  re- 
sist&.nc6 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
well  over  1  million  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent — fine,  outstanding,  hard- 
stock,  and  loyal  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

These  are  Lithuanians,  either  of  birth, 
naturalization,  or  descent  who  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  America.  They  love  and 
thrive  and  prosper  on  this  freedom,  but 
still  ache  in  their  hearts  for  the  millions 
of  their  people  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

They  look  forward  to  that  great  day 
that  is  bound  to  come — the  day  when 
Lithuania  once  more  sees  its  fiag  waving 
over  a  free  nation. 

The  story  of  Lithuania's  oppression  by 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  told  and  re- 
told many  times.  We  all  know  It,  for 
the  occupation  of  Lithuania  has  followed 
the  pattern  of  all  Soviet  occupation 
moves. 

It  is  fitting,  of  course,  that  we  recall 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  these  many  years,  but  it  is  even 
more  fitting  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 
once  more  to  the  determination  that  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  restore 
freedom  to  them. 

Nor  should  we  ever  forget  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  stand  behind  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  not  only  as  they 
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apply  in  our  country,  but  for  the 
of  all  the  captive  nations  as  well. 

We  must  remember,  too,  the  w 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  w 
said: 

Our  country  has  consistently  espouied 
principle  that  all  peoples  have  the  r 
determine  the  form  ol  their  national 

^°Ui  Uthuanlas  case,  we  have  appl 
prtnciple  by  refusing  to  recognize 
Ible  incorporation  of  that  country 
Soviet  Union.  . 

We  fully  support  Lithuania  s 
efforts  to  marshal  world  pubUc 
to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  issue  of 
mlnation  for  the  people  of  Lithuania 

In  view  of  the  courage  and  the  fc 
shown  by  the  Lithuanian  people  durir  g 
years  of  foreign  domination.  I  am  '"*' 
that  their  Just  aspirations  for  fp 
national    independence    will    ' 
realized 
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ens'avement  of  Lithuania  must^_ 
until  once  more  the  people  of  Lithuania 
can  be  counted  among  those  whb  have 

known  freedom.  Lv,„,.+i„ 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Shortly 
after  the  overthrow  of  Russia's  (ippres- 
sive  czarist  regime  during  World  [War  I. 
a  number  of  oppressed  nationalitoes  de- 
clared their  political  indepeitidence. 
Among  these  were  the  great  Lithuaruan 
people,  who  proclaimed  their  fjreedom 
and  established  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
For  about  two  decades  these  freedom- 
loving  people  enjoyed  their  richly  earned 
independence.  They  rebuilt  the  r  war- 
ravaged  nation,  strengthened  the  r  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  revived  their  vener- 
ated traditions,  and  lived  content  with 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  And 
then  the  tragic  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
saw  freedom  wrenched  from  the  p  eacef ul 
Lithuanian  people  as  their  nation  was  in- 
vaded and  occupied  by  the  brual  Rea 
army  in  1940. 

Since  that  time  these  dynamia  people 
have  been  ruled  by  the  Commuilist  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Kremlin.  Although  vir- 
tual prisoners  in  their  homelartd.  they 
are  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
the  knowledge  that  justice  will  ultimately 
prevaU  On  this  anniversary^  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  i^ledging 
our  dedication  to  the  ultimate  j  goal  of 
freedom  for  these  noble  people,!  and  all 
victims  of  Commimist  tyranny.    \ 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  my 
coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to  thte  people 
of  Lithuania,  who  will  observe  the  49th 
year  of  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence but  who.  today,  are  bound  by  the 
chains  of  tyranny.    It  was  a  gallint  band 
of  people  who  brought  about  thje  estab- 
lishment  of   an   independent   $tate   in 
Lithuania  on  February   16.   19|18.  but, 
then,  gallantry  is  the  key  to  independ- 
ence as  we.  in  America,  know  IJrom  our 
experiences  in  achieving  the  right  of 
self-determination.     Democracy  is  not 
easy  to  attain,  but  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  retain  because  it  Is  constantly 
under  attack  by  advocates  of  despotism, 
who  yearn  to  control  the  mind$.  bodies, 
and  souls  of  human  beings. 

Thus  was  the  fate  of  the  Oeople  of 
Lithuania,  who.  In  1939,  seekini  to  pre- 


serve the  independence  they  enjoyed  for 
22  years  by  allying  themselves  with  a 
stronger  nation  to  repulse  Hitler  and  his 
forces  agreed  to  mutual  assistance  pacts 
with  their  neighbor  to  the  east,  the 
USSR  But  they  were  deceived  by  the 
Communists  with  false  promises  of  con- 
tinued self-determination,  and  they 
found  themselves  subservient  tothe  de- 
mands of  Communist  tyranny.  The  tuni 
of  events  in  World  War  U,  when  Allied 
forces  defeated  the  Nazi  armies,  found 
Lithuania  overrun  by  Communist  troops 
of  the  U.S.SJI..  who  have  refused  to 
withdraw  and  return  Lithuania  back  to 
its  people.  So.  today,  the  poor  people  of 
Lithuania  are  again  struggling  to  regain 
their  right  as  an  independent  nation 

Today,  the  free  people  in  the  world  face 
their  biggest  struggle  ever  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  in  seeking  to  retam  their 
God-given  right  to  self-determination. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  deceitful  and 
aggressive  tactics  of  Communists  m  their 
moves  to  rule  the  world  and  its  people. 
Unless  we  continue  to  meet  this  attack 
head  on,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  a  free 
world  The  United  States  is  the  symbol 
of  that  hope  for  we  possess  the  power 
to  deter  Communist  agrgession.  But  the 
power  to  repulse  and  destroy  is  not  the 
answer  to  winning  the  battle.  The  an- 
swer lies  with  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  individual  courage  to  attain  freedom 
that  will  ultimately  bring  victory.  ^  And  as 
the  model  of  democracy  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  encourage  the  op- 
pressed to  work  for  their  independence. 
We  are  the  star  by  which  they  steer  their 

course 

The  fate  of  Lithuania  today  is  not  the 
result  of  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
her  people,  for  they  display  the  kind  ol 
courage  that  is  everiasting.  It  is  in- 
stiUed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
youth,  and  with  each  passing  generation 
it  gains  strength,  so  that  eventually,  in 
the  course  of  time,  democracy  will  return 
to  Lithuania,  and  it  will  resume  its  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  and  proper 
that  we,  the  elected  representatives  in  a 
democracy,  publicly  state  our  support  of 
an  independent  Lithuania  and  encourage 
its  people  to  realize  their  unconditional 
goal  of  a  free,  independent,  democratic 
Lithuania. 

May  this  observance  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  be  the  last  one  for  them 
under  Communist  rule,  and  that  next 
year  the  celebration  will  have  the  mean- 
ing for  which  it  Is  Intended— that  is.  In- 
dependence. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence On  February  16,  1918.  after  more 
than  a  century  of  Russian  domination, 
this  distinguished  nation  rejoined  the 
councU  of  free  nations  and  embarked 
upon  the  road  to  moral  and  material 
progress.  Despite  the  persistence  of  ex- 
ternal pressures,  the  proud  people  of 
Uthuania  upheld  their  sovereignty  and 
gained  admission  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1922. 

The  significant  accomplishments 
realized  during  Lithuania's  modem  era 
of  independence  attest  to  the  vital  im- 


portance of  liberty  in  motivating  a  na- 
tion   to    utilize    its    highest    potential. 
Free  of  the  iniquitous  burden  of  oppres- 
sion, this  industrious  and  resolute  people 
successfully  imdertook  to  improve  their 
agricultural    and    educational    systems, 
their  commerce  and  industry.    In  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  individual  enter- 
prise,  music   and  literature   flourished. 
It  was  a  time  of  hope  in  a  land  long  ac- 
customed to  the  humiliation  of  tyranny. 
But  circumstances  of  history  were  to 
repeat  themselves  in  a  cruel  and  fateful 
manner.     The  coming  of   the  Second 
World  War  saw  Lithuania  once  again 
innocently  victimized  by  the  ignomin- 
ious ambitions  of  large,  power-hungry 
states.    In  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  forced 
upon  her  weaker  neighbor  a  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  which  soon  led  to  the  vir- 
tual destruction  of  Lithuanian  auton- 
omy.   Nazi  Germany  replaced  Russia  as 
the  oppressor  for  a  short  time,  but  with 
the  Allied  victory  the  Communists  reas- 
serted their  domination  of  the  Baltics 
and    Lithuania    became    an    occupied 
country.    It  remains  so  today. 

The  United  States,  which  recognized 
independent  Lithuania  in  1921,  has 
never  recognized  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  that  country  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Neither  the  passage  of  time  nor 
the  distraction  of  other  events  can  as- 
suage our  indignation  at  the  contemp- 
tuousness  of  this  violation  of  human 
rights.  Even  now,  as  we  seek  to  repulse 
in  Asia  the  forces  of  merciless  depotism. 
we  recall  with  pride  and  respect  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  our  courageous  Lithu- 
anian allies,  whose  elusive  quest  for  lib- 
erty has  spanned  centuries  and  has  yet 
to  become  a  reality. 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  49  years 
ago  this  month,  Lithuania  gained  in- 
dependence after  more  than  a  century  of 
domination  by  foreign  powers.  But  her 
taste  of  freedom  was  fleeting.  Lithuania, 
during  World  War  H,  found  herself 
again  under  German  occupation,  once 
more  a  battlefield.  In  1944  the  Soviet 
Union,  repeating  eariier  history,  began 
its  reign  of  oppressive  dominion  wWch 
to  this  day  deprives  over  3  million  Lithu- 
anians of  autonomy. 

We  who  so  cherish  our  own  freedom 
can  only  reiterate  our  support  for  their 
self-determination  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  joining  free- 
men the  worid  around  in  hopes  and 
prayers  that  our  Baltic  neighbors  may 
soon  again  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  that 
are  now  only  a  poignant  memory 

Mr  ST  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
the  propaganda  machinery  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellites  becomes  so 
all-pervasive  that  it  wears  down  even 
the  most  sophisticated  among  those  '^ho 
are  exposed  to  its  fantasies.  When  the 
recipients  of  this  type  of  information  are 
the  less  informed  or  the  gullible,  the  re 
suit  may  not  only  be  neutrality  of 
thought,  but  even  a  Positive  acceptance 
of  the  distorted  message.  This  is,  oi 
course,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  propa- 
gandist, and  the  proof  of  his  total  er 

*^A  So^s  example  where  Communist 
propaganda  has  diverted  attention  away 
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from  its  own  wrongdoing  is  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  of  Lithuania. 
The  world  has  been  so  long  subjected  to 
Communist  flailings  at  a  "dying"  West- 
ern colonialism  that  it  has  neglected  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  of  a  very 
much  alive  and  growing  Soviet  colonial 
system.  This  new  imperialism  has  none 
of  the  enlightenment  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than 
blatant  holding  by  force  of  the  sovereign 
territory  of  another  nation. 

Lithuania  has  a  long  and  proud  history 
of  Independence,  and  February  16  marks 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of 
this  independence  which  was  extin- 
guished when  Russian  soldiers  occupied 
Its  land  in  1940.  The  United  States  has 
refused,  as  part  of  Its  foreign  policy,  to 
recognize  the  incorp)oration  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  record  be  accurate  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  The  continued  denial  of 
freedom  to  the  Lithuanian  nation  should 
be  pointed  out  as  giving  lie  to  the  out- 
rageous claims  of  piety  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  imperialists,  and  their  simul- 
taneous attempts  to  direct  attention 
away  from  their  own  misdeeds. 

Most  important  we  must  never  forget 
the  longing  for  liberty  of  the  noble  citi- 
zens of  Lithuania,  and  we  must  continu- 
ously feed  the  fiame  of  hope  which  burns 
within  each  of  them.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  that  in  time  their  So- 
viet masters  will  recognize  that  the  desire 
of  all  men  to  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
destinies  can  never  be  extinguished. 
Thus  the  trend  for  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional independence,  which  is  already  so 
apparent  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  will  extend 
also  to  Lithuania.  Let  us  hope  It  will 
once  again  take  its  place  as  a  free  nation 
living  in  harmony  with  its  neighbors. 

Let  us  therefore  mark  this  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  by  encour- 
aging the  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  its 
eventual  realization. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania  and  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  plight  of  that  tiny 
country  and  her  sister  states,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  In  1918  the  Lithuanian  people 
found  that  they  had  to  fight  to  attain 
and  preserve  their  freedom.  For  over  2 
years,  they  struggled  against  the  armies 
of  the  Russian  Whites  and  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks who  both  sought  to  restore  Rus- 
sian rule  over  the  gallant  nation.  By 
1921  Lithuania  had  firmly  established 
her  independence. 

For  a  time  during  the  postwar  period, 
it  appeared  as  though  Lithuania  was  as- 
sured of  a  separate  national  existence. 
She  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  major  European  powers  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation. 
Domestically,  the  country  experienced 
economic  difficulties  but  maintained 
relative  political  stability. 

The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  In  the  1930's 
once  again  spelled  danger  to  Lithuania. 
Adolph  Hitler  had  clear  designs  In  East- 
em  Europe,  and  these  included  the  Bal- 
Uc  States.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union 
revived  its  hope  of  communizlng  that 


area.    Lithuania  was,  indeed,  caught  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  anvil. 

The  years  1939  and  1940  sealed  the 
country's  fate.     In  July  of  the  fonner 
year,  the  Germans  seized  Memel.    One 
month  later,  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  Into  their  infamous  non- 
aggression  pact.    This  agreement,  as  is 
now    known,    contained   secret   clauses 
giving  Stalin  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
Baltic  States  as  he  pleased.    Stalin  soon 
proved  himself  capable  of  exercising  this 
free  hand.    Early  in  1940,  the  Soviets  put 
severe  diplomatic  pressure  on  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  allow  the  station- 
ing of  Red  troops  on  their  soil.    With  no 
hope  of  outside  assistance,  the  tiny  re- 
publics capitulated  to  Moscow's  demands. 
Then,  in  July  1940,  when  all  eyes  were 
focused  upon  the  fall  of  Prance,  the  Red 
army  Invaded  the  Baltic  States  and  In- 
corporated them  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom  con- 
tinued, however.     When  the  Germans 
invaded  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22. 
1941,  the  people  of  Kaunas,  the  capital 
city,  rose  up  and  drove  out  the  Red  occu- 
pation   forces.      When    the    Germans 
reached  Kaimas,  they  found,  to  their 
amazement,    a    provisional    Lithuanian 
Government  exercising  authority.    Un- 
fortunately, the  Reich's  policy  differed 
only  slightly  from  that  of  the  Kremlin. 
Occupation  officials  immediately  removed 
the  provisional  government,  and  3  years 
of  Nazi  oppression  began. 

Late  In  1944,  the  Red  Army  reoccupled 
Lithuania,  and  the  Communists  resumed 
the  reign  of  terror  which  they  had 
initiated  In  1940.  Following  the  end  of 
the  war,  news  leaked  out  to  the  West 
describing  the  mass  deportation  of  Lith- 
uanian citizens  from  their  homeland. 
Thousands  of  others  fied  by  boat  across 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  safety  hi  the  West. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  republics  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  World  War  II.  If  any 
nation  Is  owed  a  debt  by  the  world.  It  Is 
Lithuania.  By  looking  at  the  misery  she 
had  endured,  we  may  gain  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  our  own  freedom.  In  this 
spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  a  new  light  of 
freedom  will  one  day  shine  down  upon 
this  valiant  nation,  we  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuania  on  her  Independence  day. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  3  million  people  living  In  a  province 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  once  was  the 
proud  independent  nation  of  Lithuania. 
Now  reduced  to  a  position  of  vassalage 
and  subject  to  the  whim  of  their  tyran- 
nical masters,  the  Lithuanians  remember 
with  sadness  their  lost  freedom  and  re- 
call that  In  times  past  they  were  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to  a 
sovereign  country.  As  we  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  wonder  If  the  people  of  Lithuania 
realize  our  concern  for  their  welfare  and 
we  wish  that  they  could  share  with  us  our 
heartfelt  desire  for  their  return  to  the 
assemblage  of  free  nations. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  forsake  all 
hope  of  their  eventual  emancipation.  At 
times  in  their  history,  the  Lithuanians 
have  overcome  their  conquerors  and  re- 
gained the  freedom  they  cherish.  The 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  February  16 


depicts  the  Lithuanian  story  only  too 
well.  Lithuanians  had  waited  a  century 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  nation 
after  succumbing  to  the  power  of  czarist 
Russia.  The  new-found  freedom  was 
lost  In  1940  and  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Lithuanians  are  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity to  declare  their  independence 
anew.  We  join  with  our  Lithuanian 
friends  around  the  world  in  remembering 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
subjugation  of  any  people.  I  rise  to 
assure  the  people  of  Lithuania  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  desire  of  her 
people  for  freedom.  The  United  States 
properly  maintains  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  Lithuanians  to  self- 
determination.  As  we  greatly  prize  our 
own  freedom,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  freedom  for  others.  I 
feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  persist 
in  their  concern  for  the  3  million  people 
of  that  ancient  country  who  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union  against 
their  will. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Lithuanian 
American  organizations  for  keeping  fresh 
in  our  minds  the  fate  of  these  people, 
so  that  the  world  will  not  forget  their 
cause. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council,  Inc: 

LmruANiAN  American  Cottncil,  Inc.. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  2, 1967. 
Dear  Congressman:  February  16.  1967.  is 
the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  rebirth 
of  independence.  For  many  years.  Con- 
gressman Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania, 
initiated  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
commemorative  ceremony  on  this  day,  lead- 
ing with  a  discussion  of  Uthuania's  oppres- 
sion by  the  communist  government  of 
Russia. 

Through  the  years  we  have  found  that 
our  Congressmen  are  familiar  with  com- 
munist expansion  around  the  world  and  the 
tactics  \ised  by  the  Soviets.  We  have  noted 
yoiK  true  American  stand  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  apply  not 
only  In  our  country,  but  lor  the  people  of 
captive  nations  as  well. 

Mr.  Congressman,  we  kindly  request  your 
help  in  our  fight  against  communism  and 
enslavement  of  the  country  of  Lithuania. 
We  ask  your  support  of  Congressman  Flood's 
opening  remarks  on  February  16,  1967.  with 
your  own  extension  of  remarks  on  the  un- 
lawful occupation  of  Lithuania  by  Soviet 
aggressors,  and  by  the  Insertion  of  your 
comments  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  nonrecognitlon  of  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  Russia  is  the  oSacial  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  stated  In  tJ.S. 
Dept.  of  State  publication.  "Status  of  the 
World's  Nations",  pages  one  and  nine. 

We  extend  our  deepest  appreciation  and 
respect  and  are  grateful  for  all  you  have 
done  In  the  past  to  keep  the  hope  of  freedom 
alive  for  Lithuania  and  other  subjugated 
peoples. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lithuanian  American  Cottncil,  Inc., 
Anthont  J.  RtJDis,  President. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ki.ow  what  a 
precious  essence  liberty  is.  We  have  but 
to  recall  the  dramatic  accounts  In  our 
history  books  of  the  courage,  determina- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  of  the  American 
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Revolutionary  Forces.  We  reaize  the 
great  price  these  early  patriots  paid  in 
physical  suffering  and  mental  am  suish  to 
set  us  free.  Freedom  of  the  individual 
Is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  American  Oovem- 
ment.  Thomas  Jefferson  called  it  an  in- 
alienable right.  Woodrow  WiUon  re- 
stated this  idea  in  his  speeches  e:  [pound- 
ing the  right  of  all  people  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

History  was  kind  to  the  Airencans. 
The  years  following  our  liberation  found 
us  isolated  from  would-be  aggressors  and 
free  to  direct  our  energies  toward  build- 
ing a  strong  and  unified  nation.    This 
has  not  been   true   for  the  p(!ople   of 
Lithuania.     Their  proclamation  declar- 
ing themselves  an  independent  s  ;ate  was 
permitted  to  stand  only  22  short  years 
before  German  and  Soviet  aggreiisors  be- 
sieged Lithuania's  eastern  and  western 
boundaries.       Although     the     stalwart 
Lithuanians   had   repelled   attehipts   at 
colonization    many    times,    thejse    cou- 
rageous people  could  not  defend  their 
country  against  a  major  onslaught  by 
two  mighty  countries.     The  defeat  of 
Hitler's  forces  left  the  struggling  Lithua- 
nians in  Soviet  hands.    The  clever  So- 
viets, who  had  employed  their  co  -ert  sub- 
versive tactics  to  undermine  tie  inde- 
pendent structure  of  the  Lithuan  ian  Gov- 
ernment since  Russian  troops  had  en- 
tered Lithuania  in  1939.  were  quick  to 
absorb  the  ill-fated  citizens.     Without 
deference  to  the  Lithuanian   lovereign 
state,  the  Soviets  moved  in  and  engulfed 
the  free  territory.  ^  <•      oq 

Soviet  domination  has  endur;d  for  23 
years  Propaganda  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  assure  the  West  that  thi  Lithua- 
nian people  are  deUghted  w:th  their 
satelUte  status;  that  Soviet  methods  of 
farming  and  industrial  techniques  have 
brought  about  economic  growth  never 
dreamed  of  in  Lithuanian  history.  So- 
viet educational  systems  and  locial  re- 
forms have  fostered  a  cheerful  and 
grateful  Lithuanian  people,  we  are  told. 
Citizens  of  the  free  world  know  that  this 
is  a  sham.  We  know  that  the  people  of 
this  once  proud  land  are  struggUng  in 
bondage,  yearning  to  be  free.  '  The  spirit 
of  Uthuanian  independence  is  ^ot  dead, 
nor  even  does  it  lie  dormant,  i  It  exists 
as  an  indestructible  flame  in  t^e  hearts 
of  its  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  honor  and  to  salute  these  brave 
people,  with  the  hope  that  they  vill  again 
know  the  indefinable  joy  o'.  human 
liberty. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  MrJ  Speaker, 
for  those  of  us  who  embrace  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  protection  df  human 
rights,  February  16  holds  a  spetial  place. 
On  that  day,  49  years  ago,  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  A 
nation  whose  history  traced  b|ck  to  the 
11th  century,  Lithuania  had  been 
thwarted  time  and  time  again  ftom  func- 
tioning £is  an  independent  state.  Finally 
breaking  the  czarist  shackle,  Lithuania 
embarked  on  its  role  as  a  fr^e  nation, 
full  of  hope  and  promise.         ; 

"  Lithuania 
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For  21  years  the  people  of 
controUed    their    own    destinfy.      Then 
Lithuania  found  herself  in  the 
a  power  struggle,  a  situation  so 
in  Europesui  history,  between 


and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1939  with  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  consummated  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  agreed  upon,  Lithua- 
nia was  confronted  with  the  threat  of  in- 
vasion despite  repeated  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements of  nonintervention.  On 
October  10.  1939,  Lithuanian  representa- 
tives signed  a  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  So- 
viet troops  had  massed  on  the  Lithua- 
nian frontier,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
that  brave  nation  as  a  cog  of  the  Krem- 
lin wheel  of  expansion. 

Following  the  brutal  fighting  waged  on 
Lithuanian  soil  during  World  War  II, 
Soviet  reoccupation  of  Lithuania  was 
firmly  established  in  1944.  Since  that 
time  Lithuania  has  not  known  inde- 
pendence. 

A  victim  of  Soviet  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Lithuania's  Independence  was 
brief:  yet,  the  history  of  that  nation  is 
marked  with  noteworthy  social  progress. 
Lithuania,  for  example,  implemented  the 
first  land  reform  program  of  modern 
Europe,  and  it  developed  an  education 
program  which  reduced  illiteracy  among 
its  people  to  15  percent  after  genera- 
tions of  foreign  rule  had  left  two-thirds 
of  them  imable  to  read  and  write. 

These  examples  of  responsible  action 
by  a  legitimate  government  demonstrated 
that  Lithuania  could  well  function  as  a 
nation  that  would  meet  its  people's  needs, 
a  nation  that  had  sufficient  compassion 
for  its  people  to  see  that  they  would  play 
meaningful  roles  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Yet,  Lithuania  has  been  denied  its 
existence . 

It  is  clearly  imderstandable.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset, 
why  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence is  regarded  by  us  a  special  day 
in  the  annals  of  man's  quest  for  freedom. 
Our  expressions  today  carry  with  them  a 
recognition  of  that  fact  and  a  feeling  of 
hope  for  the  future  for  the  captive  Lithu- 
anian people.  It  is  to  our  credit  that  our 
Government  does  not  recognize  the  So- 
viet takeover  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  Americans  cannot  console  in  any  way 
or  in  any  words  a  valiant  nation  that 
has  lost  its  freedom  to  the  forces  of 
tyranny.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and 
do  extend  our  deepest  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  for  the  magnificent 
example  they  have  set  for  us  and  for 
other  freemen  the  world  over. 

This  example  has  many  parts  stretch- 
ing across  the  centuries.  Unified  in 
1253,  annexed  by  Russia  In  1790.  pro- 
claimed free  again  in  1918,  and  shackled 
by  Soviet  communism  in  1940,  by  Nazi 
terrorism  in  1941.  and  once  more  by  So- 
viet communism  in  1944,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  does  not  cry  out  from  anguish 
and  almost  unbelievable  suffering  nearly 
as  much  as  It  sings  joyfully  a  ringing 
truth:  freemen  are  always  free  in  their 
hearts  and  spirit  and  hope. 

From  this  truth  all  people  of  good 
will  take  rich  nourishment  by  the  use  of 
which  they  can  support  human  liberty, 
and  all  tyrants  and  tyrannies  take  warn- 
ing of  their  own  ultimate  demise, 
middle  of        Thus,    Mr.    Speaker,    let    Americans 
prevalent     pause  reflectively  and  determinedly  to 
the  Nazis     commemorate  1967,  the  714th  anniver- 


sary of  Lithuanian  national  unity,  and 
February  16,  1967,  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania 
has  been  a  state  for  more  than  715  years. 
For  the  past  26  years  she  has  struggled 
bravely  to  regain  the  freedom  she  lost  in 
1940.  when  German  armies  invaded  her, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  forcibly  an- 
nexed her  territory. 

It  was  49  years  ago.  on  February  16, 
1918,  that  Lithuania  gained  independ- 
ence following  subjugation  by  Russia, 
and  the  occupying  German  armies,  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  for  more  than  120  years. 
Her  freedom  was  almost  immediately 
challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union.  She  lost 
some  territory  to  the  Soviet,  but  by  her 
heroic  resistance  she  forced  them  to  rec- 
ognize Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state  in 

1920. 

Again,  during  World  War  II,  she  found 
herself  occupied  by  German  armies  and. 
repeating  earlier  history,  the  Soviet 
Union  resumed  a  reign  of  oppressive  oc- 
cupation, which  still  continues. 

There  was  an  all  too  brief  period— 22 
years — following  her  declaration  of  in- 
dependence m  1918  when  it  appeared  she 
could  continue  as  an  independent  nation. 
She   entered  into   diplomatic   relations 
with  the  major  European  powers,  and 
demonstrated  a  capacity,  and  ability,  for 
self-government.    Many   social  reforms 
took    place    in   Lithuania    during   this 
period,  as  well  as  improved  transporta- 
tion, education,  and  land  reforms.  Great 
strides  forward  were  taken,  only  to  end 
once  more  in  disappointment  and  sorrow. 
We  must  never  forget  the  fight  waged 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  to  reestablish 
their  complete  independence.    As  Amer- 
icans we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  strive  for  the 
same  blessings  for  all  men.    I  extend  my 
wannest  wishes  to  my  many  Lithuanian 
friends  here  in  the  United  States  that 
the  day  will  come  soon  again  when  their 
friends  and  families  in  Lithuania  can  be, 
as  we  are,  freemen. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16. 1918.  Lithuania 
succeeded  in  casting  off  the  fetters  of  ex- 
ternal domination  which  had  plagued 
her  for  more  than  a  century.  Througli- 
out  that  protracted  and  painful  period, 
Lithuanians  had  steadfastly  resisted 
Russian  efforts  to  destroy  their  spiritual 
and  cultural  heritage.  Thus,  when  a 
democratic  system  of  government  was 
Anally  achieved,  the  country  found  it- 
self readily  able  to  adapt  to  the  difficult 
requirements  exacted  by  such  a  system. 
The  lack  of  justice  in  our  worid  is  no 
more  cleariy  illustrated  than  by  the  cal- 
lous and  inhumane  manner  in  whicn 
Lithuania  was  once  again,  in  i»^». 
stripped  of  its  sovereignty  by  the  evu 
ambitions  of  avaricious  dictators. 

The  intense  devotion  to  liberty  whicn 
has  always  characterized  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  been  in  no  way  diniinishea 
by  the  grim  fortune  that  has  befallen 
their  homeland.  Those  of  us  who  cher- 
ish freedom  eageriy  await  the  joyous 
day  when  their  country  is  returned  ai 
last  to  a  rewarding  destiny  of  peace  ana 
liberty. 
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Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  remarks  commemorating  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  inde- 
oendence  of  Lithuania.  We  have  never 
^rogiiized  the  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania into  the  U.S.SJi..  and  we  should 
not  This  small  nation,  however,  lives 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Communist 
eovemment  of  Russia,  but  her  people 
keep  their  identity  and  believe  in  free- 
dom. I  beUeve  that  one  day  they  will  be 
free  again.  ,^   .  , 

We  who  enjoy  freedom  should  take 
time  out  and  reflect  upon  the  tragedy  of 
the  millions  of  fellow  human  beings  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  we.  We  must 
keep  the  torch  of  freedom  alive  for  them, 
looking  toward  the  day  when  they  may 
carry  the  torch  again. 

I  have  many  constituents  who  came 
from  Lithuania  and  I  am  privileged  to 
count  great  numbers  of  them  as  my 
friends.  I  know  how  they  feel  about 
their  homeland  and  their  loved  ones  who 
remain  behind.  To  them  and  to  all 
Americans  I  say  "we  will  not  forget  nor 
abandon  them." 


PROLIFERATION  CONSEQUENCES 
EXAGGERATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hanna).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  deadly 
serious  negotiations  start  next  Tuesday 
In  Geneva  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
which  supposedly,  the  people  at  the 
State  Department  and  the  Anns  Control 
Agency  tell  us,  is  about  the  only  thing 
standing  between  hiunanity  and  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

Yesterday  I  ix)inted  out  that  this 
notion  is  a  hoax.  There  are  well  over 
100  countries  in  the  world.  Only  five 
have  nuclear  bombs  and  they  are  not 
about  to  give  them  away.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  rest  of  the  countries  have 
not  the  resources  to  go  nuclear.  Most 
of  the  rest  would  not  do  so  on  a  bet. 
The  remaining  few  who  could  and  might 
go  nuclear  will  do  so  despite  a  treaty  if 
they  believe  their  survival  Is  Involved. 
The  treaty  will  accomplish  absolutely 
nothing  despite  its  glory-hallelujah  ad- 
vance billing. 

Next,  I  want  to  dispose  of  the  false  but 
highly  advertised  notion  that  Armaged- 
don is  upon  us  and  everyone  ought  to 
head  for  the  hills  if  one  or  more  of  the 
four  or  five  coimtries  who  conceivably 
might  go  nuclear  do  so.  About  the  only 
serious  candidates  in  this  regard  are 
India,  with  Red  China  on  its  border,  and 
Israel  and  Egypt,  who  have  been  at  each 
others'  throats  in  a  conventional  fashion 
for  two  decades. 

Nuclear  weapons  in  these  hands  would 
be  troublesome,  but  how  much  more 
troublesome  and  risky  to  the  world  in 
general  than  present  circumstances  is 
ciuite  debatable.  As  pointed  out  recently 
by  a  Rand  Corp.  expert,  they  would  pose 
no  direct  threat  to  the  world's  super- 


powers,   the    United    States    and    the 
US.S.R.    The  achievable  nuclear  capa- 
bility   of    such    countries    is    strictly 
limited.     Nor   would   the   machinations 
between  such  as  Israel  and  Egypt  or 
India  and  Pakistan,   carried  off  on  a 
primitive  nuclear  scale,  pose  much  larger 
or   unsurmountable   problems   to   their 
neighbors,  to  the  U.N.,  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  U.S.SJi.,  and  to  other  in- 
terested parties  than  the  same  machina- 
tions carried  on  intensely  on  a  conven- 
tional scale.    Not  even  the  most  hopeless 
pessimist  can  make  a  credible  case  that 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S H., 
or  other  countries  would  be  so  inept  and 
stupid  as  to  permit  squabbles  like  these 
to  trigger  worldwide  nuclear  war.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  primitive  capability  on 
the  part  of  India  to  threaten  atomic 
retaliation    against    Red    China    might 
have  some  sobering  effect  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  nu- 
clear superpowers  awe  of  their  own  ca- 
pabilities for  destruction  have  deterred 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
from  atomic  war  with  each  other  during 
a  long  period  in  which  several  serious 
provocations  have  occurred.  It  is  riot 
imreasonable  to  suppose  that  countries 
who  may  acquire  nuclear  capability  m 
the  future  may  be  similarly  deterred— 
either  by  each  other  or  by  the  possibiUty 
of  swift  discipUnary  action  by  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  the  superpowers. 
Merely  because  the  latter  already  have 
patiently  put  up  with  a  lot  of  nonsense 
from  ragtag  troublemakers  on  several 
continents  is  neither  reason  nor  promise 
they  will  continue  doliig  so  indeflmtely. 


PUBLIC  LAW  78— MASS  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  data,  tables, 
and  statistical  materials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  PubUc  Law  78— the  bracero  law- 
came  to  an  end.  This  was  the  result 
of  a  wise  decision  by  Congress  to  end  the 
mass  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers. 

At  that  time,  as  you  vdll  recall,  many 
critics  of  this  action  viewed  this  decision 
with  alarm.  Many  said  that  American 
farmworkers  would  not  do  "stoop"  labor; 
that  braceros  were  necessary  if  American 
farmers  were  to  harvest  their  crops;  that 
crops  would  rot  in  the  fields  without 
Public  Law  78. 

These  and  other  prophesies  of  doom, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. In  the  last  2  years  we  have  made 
unprecedented  progress  on  the  agricul- 
tural front,  much  of  it  possible.  I  might 


add,  because  Public  Law  78  was  allowed 
to  come  to  a  long  overdue  end. 

Today,  a  Uttle  over  2  years  smce  Con- 
gress decision  went  into  effect  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  the 
farm  labor  situation  in  the  United  States, 
to  see  what  progress  has  been  made,  and 
to  note  what  tasks  stiU  lie  ahead. 

I  hope,  among  other  things,  that  this 
discussion  wUl  prove  to  the  few  doubters 
who  might  remain— in  or  out  of  Con- 
gi-ess— that  the  entire  country  has  bene- 
fited from  the  increased  reliance  on  do- 
mestic farmworkers.  And  I  hope  it  wUi 
make  clear  that  we  stUl  have  a  great  deal 
left  to  do  if  American  farmworkers  are 
fully  to  attain  first-class  citizensliip. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  practice  of  importing 
foreign  laborers  to  harvest  fruit  and 
ve<^etable  crops  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinued for  most  of  a  century.  As  recently 
as  1959.  some  400,000  were  imported  in  a 

single  year.  .     ^^     ,a  „->o,. 

In  1964,  the  last  year  m  the  14-year 
life  of  PubUc  Law  78,  more  than  200,000 
foreign  workers  were  admitted  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  agncultural 

work.  ,       ^      >       ^„ 

The  practice  of  importing  foreign  la- 
borers often  led  to  exploitation,  to  feeding 
off  the  poverty  of  other  countries  and 
depressing  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  seasonal  farm  employment  here 

at  home. 

These  foreign  workers  were  brought  in 
when  there  were  labor  shortages  in  the 
United  States— a  practice  which  may 
have  had  some  justification— but  it  was 
continued  even  in  times  of  high  domestic 
unemployment,  a  practice  which  clearly 
had  no  moral  or  economic  justification 

at  all.  ,^ 

As  John  Steinbeck  observed  in  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath": 

Now  farming  became  Industry,  and  the 
owners  loUowed  Rome,  although  they  did  not 
know  It.  They  Imported  slaves,  although 
they  did  not  call  them  slaves:  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese. Mexicans.  Filipinos.  They  live  on  rice 
and  beans,  the  businessmen  said.  They 
don't  need  much.  They  wouldnt  know  what 
to  do  with  good  wages.  Why.  look  how  they 
live.  Why.  look  what  they  eat.  And  IX  they 
get  funny — deport  them. 


It  was  nearly  30  years  ago  that  the 
Nobel  Prize  wining  author  made  this  ob- 
servation. But  the  Impact  of  the  prac- 
tice he  referred  to  Is  still  being  felt  in 
American  agricultural  economics. 

Too  often,  the  rationale  behind  the  im- 
portation practice  was  the  false  assump- 
tion that  Americans  "won't  do  stoop 
labor."  We  know  now  they  will  not  do 
stoop  labor  for  stoop  wages. 

This  lesson  we  learned  in  2  short 
years.  For,  since  1965,  with  the  virtual 
end  of  foreign  Importation  and  with 
somewhat  improved  wages  and  working 
conditions,  domestic  workers  have 
brought  in  our  crops. 

And  the  record  of  these  past  2  years 
clearly  demonstrates  they  have  done  a 
remarkably  efficient  harvest  job. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last 
2  years  I  have  reviewed  the  overall 
success  story  in  agriculture  in  1965,  the 
first  year  of  transition  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  domestic  farmworkers. 
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As  a  restUt.  I  will  concentrate, 
discussion,  on  the  even  greater  and  more 
dramatic  record  of  agricultural  progress 
written  in  1966. 

THE  RECORD  IN  1966 ^TABM  INCO 

First,  it  was  a  banner  year  for 
ican  farmers  as  net  farm  income 
to  nearly  a  20-year  high  of  an  esi  imated 
$16  2  billion— $2  billion  more  than  in 
1965   and   almost    $4    bHlion   o^er 
average  of  1960-64. 

Furthermore,  the  production 
crops  was  up  in  1966,  with  the 
ment  of  Agriculture's  productio: 
showing  112— the  second  highes 
on  record  and  three  points  ove 
index  of  109.  ^       ,       ... 

In  fact  production  in  most  crdps  that 
formerly  employed  foreign  worWers  was 
up  over  both  1965  and  the  avera 
last   5   bracero   years,    1960-64. 
crops  include  lettuce,  celery,  pr 
tomatoes,  apples,  and  oranges 

The  value  of  1966  productio 
compared  with  that  of  both  last 
the  average  for  1960-64.  was  li 
in  crops  formerly  using  foreig 
For  example:  i,  „  „„» 

The  value  of  asparagus  production  was 
$58,489,000— $10,429,000  more  tjian  the 
1960-64  average. 

The  value  of  strawberry  prtoductlon 
was  $104,894,000— $9,061,000  mere  than 
the  1960-64  average. 

The  value  of  lettuce  produdion  was 
$221,019.000— $67,476,000  more  Ihan  the 
1960-64  average. 

The  value  of  celery  production  was 
$70.79,000— $14,883,000  more  tian  the 
1960-64  average. 

The  value  of  processing  toma  oes  pro- 
duction was  $165.238,000-$3  8,586,000 
more  than  the  1960-64  average. 

The  value  of  apple  produc  ion  was 
$290.764.000— $51,009,000  more  than  the 
1960^64  average. 

The  value  of  orange  production  was 
$421.384,000— $1,834,000  more  ;han  the 
1960^64  average. 

EMPLOYMENT   AND   WAGES 

Second,  while  the  long-tern  decline 
in  agricultural  employment  cortmued.  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  the  numter  of  for- 
eign laborers  imported  has  favored  do- 
mestic farmworkers. 

It  has  given  Americans  the  f  rst— and, 
in  most  cases,  the  only— cracl;  at  farm 
jobs  and  it  has  helped  push  agricultural 


wages  to  alltime  peaks,  though  still  far 
below  wages  in  other  industries. 

In  1966.  only  23,524  foreign  workers 
were  admitted  in  the  United  States  for 
temporary  farmwork,  compared  with  a 
stag-^ering  200.022 — nearly  10  times  that 
number— just  2  years  before.  These  alien 
workers  accounted  for  only  61,000  man- 
months  of  employment  last  year,  a  90.4 
percent  reduction  from  1964.  the  last 
year  for  Public  Law  78.  Incidentally,  in 
both  1960  and  1961.  foreign  field  hands 
accounted  for  more  than  a  mUlion  man- 
months  of  farm  employment. 

As  for  pay,  hourly  wage  rates,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pushed  up  to  $1.23  in  1966.  This  was 
9  cents  an  hour  more  than  just  a  year 
ago  and  21  cents  higher  than  the  1960- 
64  average.  The  hourly  farm  wage  rate 
in  California  was  $1.54  last  year,  $1.42 
in  1965  and  $1.35  in  1964.  So  the  drastic 
cutback  in  bracero  employment  played 
a  major  part  in  improving  farm  wages 
over  the  past  2  years. 

Significantly,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  farmworkers  declined  sharply  in 
1965  and  1966  after  jumping  from  8.9  to 
9.3  percent  between  1963  and  1964.  The 
annual  average  unemployment  rate  for 
agricultural  workers  was  6.5  percent  last 
year  and  7.3  percent  in  1965,  both  well 
below  the  deplorable  8.7  percent  average 
for  the  last  5  bracero  years. 

In  sum,  the  events  of  the  past  2  years 
clearly  indicate  that  foreign  farmwork- 
ers not  are  needed  to  harvest  this  coun- 
try's crops.  They  buried  the  old  and 
cleverly  nurtured  myth  that  domestic 
workers  cannot  or  will  not  do  "stoop" 
labor  They  proved  that  American  farm- 
workers are  available  if  they  are  paid 
decent  wages,  treated  fairly,  and  fed  well. 

PRICES 

Third,  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
contrary  to  a  few  alarmist  claims,  have 
remained  remarkably  stable  in  1965  and 
1966  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
last  year  in  the  life  of  Public  Law  78. 

In  fact,  the  annual  average  wholesale 
price  index  for  fresh  and  dried  fruit  and 
vegetables,  at  102.5  in  1966.  was  lower 
than  the  figure  for  1964.  The  annual 
average  for  the  last  bracero  year  was 
103  2.  after  a  rise  of  more  than  seven 
points  from  1963,  the  heftiest  over-the- 
year  increase  in  the  past  6  years.  The 
1965  index— at  101.8— was  also  lower 
than  the  figure  registered  in  1964. 


Consequently,  the  humane  end  of  the 
mass  importation  of  foreign  farm  work- 
ers has  not  triggered  higher  produce 
prices,  as  some  panicmongers  and  spe- 
cial interest  groups  contended  it  would. 
Admittedly,  the  annual  average  con- 
sumer price  index  of  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables has  moved  up  in  the  past  2  years, 
as  it  has  without  failure  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  reasons  for  this  almost 
inevitable  rise  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
the  farm,  as  is  indicated  by  the  actual  de- 
cline of  wholesale  prices  between  1964 
and  1966. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  annual 
average  consumer  price  index  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  advanced  more 
moderately  in  the  past  2  years  than  it 
did  in  1964.  Between  1963  and  1964.  the 
index  rose  by  6.6  points,  compared  with 
2.5-  and  2.2-point  increases  between  1964 
and  1965,  and  1965  and  1966,  respec- 
tively. 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

Fourth,  the  replacement  of  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  workers  with  domestic 
workers  has  been  a  boon  to  the  U.S. 
economy,  figuring  importantly  in  the 
balance-of-payments  picture.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  policy,  millions  of  dollars 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  taken 
home  by  foreign  workers  are  remaining 
in  the  coimtry. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates, for  example,  that  only  $2  million 
flowed  out  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
in  1966  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  Mexican 
agricultural  laborers.  In  1964.  that  fig- 
ure was  $47  million  and.  for  each  of  the 
years  between  1955  and  1961,  there  was 
an  outflow  of  more  than  $100  million, 
hitting  a  peak  of  $130  million  in  1959. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors,  and  others, 
into  account,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  would  doubt  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  important 
area  since  Congress  decided  that  the 
mass  importation  of  foreign  farmwork- 
ers should  be  halted.  In  very  blunt 
terms,  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program  was  a  necessary  precondition  to 
improving  the  life  of  the  farmworkers. 
At  this  point  I  include  several  tables 
which  speak  directly  to  a  number  of  the 
points  I  have  discussed.  I  believe  that 
Members  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject will  find  them  most  revealing  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The 
tables  follow: 


Table  1. — Gross  and  net  farm  income,  1960-66 


Year 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


I  Includes  cash  receipts  from  farm  ma 

home  consumption,  and  gross  rental  valii* 

•  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  b^ed 

I  Data  not  yet  a^aiLible.     Durmg  the  1 

marketings  were  $2,609,000,000  compared 


United  States 


Cash  receipts 
from  farm 
marketings 


BiUioru 
$34.2 
35.1 
36.4 
37.4 
37.1 
39.4 
•42.5 


Gross 
income  > 


BOHoni 
$37.9 
39.6 
41.1 
42.1 
42.3 
44.9 
>49.0 


Farra 

production 

expenses 


BtaUmt 
$26.2 
27.0 
28.6 
29.6 
29.4 
30.7 
•32.8 


California 


Realized 

Cash  receipts 

net  fann 

from  farm 

Income 

marketings 

Bmioni 

MiUiom 

$11.7 

$3, 189. 0 

1Z8 

3,239.6 

12.6 

3, 426.  7 

12.5 

3,528.7 

1Z9 

3, 676. 3 

14.2 

3,710.0 

>16.2 

(') 

Gross 
Income ' 


AfiHioTM 
$3,328.9 
3,394.4 
3, 586. 6 
3,696.4 
3,857.1 
3,911.3 


Farm 

production 

expenses 


AfiOioTi* 
$2, 378.  6 
2,471.9 
2,666.6 
2,786.1 
2,823.3 
3,049.2 
(') 


Realized 
net  farm 
income 


$950.4 
922.5 
920.1 
910.4 

1,033.8 
862.1 


I 


value  of 


ketings.  Government  payments, 
of  farm  dwellings, 
bn  1st  3  quarters  of  year. 
It  9  months  of  1966.  cash  receipts  from  farm 
with  $2,465,000,000  in  1st  9  months  of  1965, 


per  U.S.  Department  of  Ag'-'^"""™-    ^Ije  California  Department  of 
^timates  that  farm  marketings  for  all  of  i9b6  were  $3,950,000,000. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Crop  and  State 


Asparagus,  United  States.. . 

California - 

Strawberries,  United  States. 

Caiitornia...- 

Lettuce,  United  States 

California 

Ariiona..  -------- - 

Celery,  United  States 

California 

Florida — - — - 


Harvested  acreage 


1960-64 


1965 


1966 


Acres 


Tomatoes  for  processing.  United  States. 
California - 


Apples,  United  States- 
New  York - 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Michigan 


148,210 
67,480 
90,710 
10,500 
213,800 
117,600 
56,300 
32,180 
14,880 
10,860 


285,630 
145,200 


134,140 

54,900 

79.200 

8,300 

215,480 

115.600 

55,400 

31,350 

13,800 

11.600 


255,160 
122,800 


Oranges,  United  States. 

Florida • 

California.-- — 


Grapes,  United  States.. 
California 


130, 800 

51,900 

79,100 

7,800 

219,065 

121,300 

55,  500 

33,080 

15,200 

12,200 


291,930 
156,000 


Production 


1960-64 


1965 


1966 


1,000  hundredweight 


3,694 

3,405 

1,953 

1,647 

513,033 

463,340 

209,534 

200,860 

38, 520 

40,894 

22,576 

23,851 

9,749 

10,015 

14, 557 

14,265 

7,943 

7,491 

4,385 

4,678 

3,426 

1,713 

469, 145 

177, 840 

42, 197 

26,340 

9,241 

14, 573 

7,959 

4,945 


Tons 


4,459,900 
2, 650, 580 


4,482,240 
2,408,300 


Value  of  production 


1960-64 


1965 


1966 


I 


1,000  dollars 


4,637,870 
3, 120, 000 


1,000  bushels 


1,000  acres 


Wheat,  United  States. 


Potatoes,  United  States. 
Maine-- 


48,481 


49.560 


49,843 


125. 115 

136,050 

21.160 

23,000 

9,870 

10,500 

6.140 

5,000 

1,814 

2.200 

1,290 

1.370 

1.020 

900 

166 

200 

2,780 

3,150 

1,270 

1.370 

13,760 

16,000 

129,680 

23,000 

4,700 

2.600 

1.950 

1.230 

910 

160 

2.500 

1,050 

16.000 


1,000  boxes 


114, 730 
83,820 
27,620 


141,150 

100,400 

36.850 


180.300 
142,400 
33,000 


Tons 


3,319,976 
3.014,200 


4,351,660 
3.975,000 


3.733,220 
3,400.000 


1,000  bushels 


1,000  acres 


1,382.0 
145.8 


1,402.8 
148.0 


1,479.1 
158.0 


1,221,844 


1,315,613 


1,310.642 


1,000  hundredweight 


205,773  1 
37,425 


289,783 
35,224 


300,940 
38,710 


48,060 
25,680 
95,833 
50,916 
153,543 
81,627 
45,664 
55,393 
29,893 
16,874 


126, 652 
73,565 


239,755 

27, 898 

18,410 

9,636 

4,440 

3,040 

2,535 

405 

6,509 

3,216 

A 184 


419, 6.W 
298,216 
110,644 


192,728 
157,043 


2,144.792 


626,866 
66,770 


49,410 
24,118 
96,986 
49,397 
188,962 
96,443 
54,226 
62,883 
33,747 
19,462 


163,330 
102, 681 


270, 096 

41,548 

17,510 

8,967 

6,165 

3,305 

2,202 

510 

6,726 

3,363 

25,120 


339,148 
220, 792 
108,832 


202,356 
163, 171 


1,774.537 


730,628 
83,129 


68,489 

30.449 

104,894 

52,294 

221,019 

137,168 

44,950 

70,279 

36.814 

23,615 


165.238 
112.3-20 


290.764 

65,490 

10,120 

4,888 

5,460 

3,230 

2.627 

464 

6.743 

2.977 

26,600 


421,384 

310,080 

99.450 


186,425 
147,812 


2.151,801 


663.316 
85.162 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  3. — Number  of  foreign  workers  ad- 
mitted for  temporary  employment  in  U.S. 
agriculture,  and  man-months  of  employ- 
ment 


Table  4. — Peak  employmenf^  of  foreign 
workers  in  major  States,  1964,  1965,  and 
1 966 — Continued 


Year 

Number 

Man-months 
(thousands) 

I960 - 

334,729 
310. 375 
217, 010 
209, 218 
200.022 
35. 871 
23,524 

1,480 

1961..                           

1,278 

1962 

848 

1963 -. 

678 

1964.... 

634 

1965 

109 

1966.. 

61 

State 


Arkansas 

Connpctlcut--- 

Viri:inia 

New  York 

West  Virginia. 


1966 


1965 


1964 


0 

50 

400 

700 

200 


0 
600 
800 
300 
300 


4.000 

1,400 

1,000 

000 

400 


Source:  U.S.  Immigration  Service 

Table  4. — Peak  employmenf^  of  foreign 
workers  in  major  States,  1964,  1965,  and 
1966 


I  An  undupllcated  count  of  foreign  worker  admissions 
by  State  is  not  available. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Table  5.— Hourly  farm  wage  rate  without 

room  or  board 

(Annual  average] 


State 

1966 

1965 

1964 

United  States 

12.200 

23,700 

92.800 

CalifomU 

Florida. 

7.850 
8,800 
0 
0 
0 
3,000 
0 

17,200 
14,100 
0 
0 
0 
3.900 
0 

63.900 
13.300 

Texas 

15.600 

Michigan 

Arizona 

Maine    .... 

12.800 
7.200 
7,000 

Colorado 

6,000 

Year 

United 
States 

California 

Florida 

I960               

$0.97 
.99 
1.01 
1.05 
1.08 
1.14 
1.23 

$1.23 
1.27 
1.29 
1.32 
1.35 
1.42 
1.54 

$a8i 

19f,l - 

.86 

1902       --- 

.85 

1963    

.86 

infi4           

.94 

1965    

.99 

1966           

1.07 

Table  6.— Estimated  outflow  of  dollars  from 
United  States  to  Mexico  for  Mexican  Agri- 
culture labor,  1951-65 

Year:                                                         ^""^^^ 

1QAi^ 

6 

„ _-     47 

IQA'l 

51 

1  QfiO 

72 

1QR1 

107 

1QAn 

112 

.._ 130 

1Q(\R 

117 

120 

^QRfi 

129 

iQ<^(; 

105 

75 

ia(\Q 

_._ —     64 

1  Q(^0 

43 

10(^1 

39 

Source:  U.S.  Department 
flee  of  Business  Economics 
ments  Division. 

of  Commerce,  Of- 
Balance  of  Pay- 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


1960 
1961 
1962 


Table  7. — Annual  average  unemployment 

rate  among  farm  workers,  1960-66 

Percent 

8.0 

0.3 

7.3 
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Table  7. — Annual  average  unemployment 
rate  among  farm  workers.  1960-66-f— Con 


1963  — - 

1964  .— — 

1985    - 

1966    

Soiirce :  VS.  Department  of  Labor. 

Table    8. — Annual    average    consurrier    price 
index  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  1960-66 

1960    105.2 

1961    103.5 

1962    106.3 

1963    112.6 

1964   119.  2 

1965  - — —  121.7 

1966    J--  123.9 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Table  9. — Annual  average  wholeskle  price 
index  for  fresh  and  dried  fruits  Ofnd  vege- 
tables, 1960-66 

1960    \—  100.6 

1961    93.7 

1962    —     97.7 

1963    96.1 

1964    —  103.2 

1965    101.8 

1966    i—   102.5 

Source : 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


lllon 


farmwprkers — 
sub- 
another 
bumper 
group 
Federal 
gal- 
ster  or- 
Ihat  the 
sea- 
million 
of  only 
and 
season. 
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gly  to 
indi- 
get 
get  it 


will 


SOME    GROWERS    ASK    FOR    NEW    StT  JSIDY 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  ironies  1  to  me 
that  some  of  those  growers  who  1  lad  pro- 
tested most  vigorously  that  American 
agriculture  would  collapse  without  the 
heavy  use  of  foreign 
which  was  a  form  of  employment 
sidy — are  now  clamoring  for 
kind  of  subsidy  because  of  a 
crop.  A  Florida  citrus  industry 
reportedly  has  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  buy  several  mi 
Ions  of  orange  juice  to  help  bo 
ange  prices.  It  is  estimated 
Florida  orange  crop  for  the  cunlent 
son  will  produce  more  than  142 
boxes,  compared  with  an  average 
83,820,000  for  the  1960-64  period 
over  100  million  in  the  1965-6C 

This  season's  estimated  bumjer 
among  other  things,  points  strpn 
an  adequate  labor  supply.    It 
cates  that  if  some  growers  cannot 
their  subsidy  one  way,  they 
in  another. 

WETBACK    PROBLEM 

There  are,  of  course,  those  n^ho  will 
say.  and  justifiably  so,  that  th<  drastic 
reduction  in  foreign  farmworters  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  substar  tial  rise 
in  the  number  of  so-called  wetbacks  il 
legally  entering  the  United  States 
fiscal  year  1966,  24,000  Mexican 
tionals — not  all  of  them  wetbaclj: 
found  working  illegally  in  U.S. 
ture — a  rise  over  both  1964  and 

As  a  result  of  this  increase,  sdme  per 
sons  are  contending  that  the  on^  way  to 
stem  the  tide  of  illegal  entrants 
instate  the  bracero  program.  I 
is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  While 
basically  an  enforcement  probleim.  what 
we  might  consider  doing  to  help  reduce  it 
is  to  enact  legislation  that  woulc^  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  employer — inlagrlcul- 
ture  as  well  as  in  other  Industries — to 
hire  an  alien  who  is  in  this  country  il- 
legally. This  would  be  an  addad  and  a 
practical  protection  for  domestic  work 
ers. 
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ATTENTION    TO    PARMWORKI 


All  of  US  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
problems  did  arise  after  termination  of 


Public  Law  78.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy 
reliance  on  foreign  farmworkers,  the 
economics  of  American  agriculture  was 
badly  out  of  kilter.  But  I  think  it  is  in- 
disputable that  we  have  come  a  long  dis- 
tance during  the  past  2  years  to  correct 
these  problems  and  to  bring  American 
agriculture  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  economic  affairs  after  so  many 
years  outside. 

All  too  often,  discussions  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  past  2  years  have  centered 
solely  around  the  world  of  the  grower ;  to 
the  question  of  just  how  the  change  af- 
fected him.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to 
that  forgotten  worker  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  employment  ladder,  the  migrant 
worker. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  some 
progress  for  improving  the  lives  of  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  has  been  made  but 
that  this  has  been  only  a  necessary  first 
step,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  "toward  cleansing  the 
whole  migrant  worker  sore  on  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic." 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  insure  that  the  mi- 
grant worker,  and  his  family,  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  abundance 
that  blesses  most  Americans.  In  short, 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  extend 
to  farmworkers  the  basic  protections 
that  other  workers,  in  other  industries, 
have  traditionally  enjoyed. 

For  let  us  be  very  clear  that  to  date 
there  has  been  a  conscious  and  a  largely 
successful  effort  to  exclude  domestic 
farmworkers  from  much  of  the  social 
legislation  enacted  during  the  1930's  and 
since. 

As  Thomas  Pitts,  secretary-treasury  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation,  pointed 
out  in  testimony  last  month  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty: 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  suggest 
that  domestic  farm  workers  are  likely  to 
remain  second-class  citizens  In  an  affluent 
economy  unless  the  social  economic  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  most  of  the  nation's 
workers  is  extended  to  them. 

LECISLATTON    RECOMMENDED— COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

As  a  first  order  of  business,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  need  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
extend  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
agricuUural  workers. 

At  present,  farm  workers  cannot 
achieve  a  collective-bargaining  relation- 
ship with  an  employer  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  employer  is  willing  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  may  occur,  then,  only  in 
these  cases  where  farmworkers,  through 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  other  such  means, 
are  ab'e  to  force  employers  to  bargain. 

Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Pitts'  testi- 
mony: 

Ironically,  it  Is  a  failure  to  provide  farm 
workers  coverage  under  the  NLRA  which 
causes  harvest  time  strikes.  When  there  Is 
no  legal  mach'nery  to  peaceably  resolve  ques- 
tions of  union  recognition,  there  will  be 
strikes,  bitterness  and  divided  communities. 
The  fact  Is  that  where  labor-management 
relations  exist  under  collective  bargaining, 
strikes  are  the  exception  not  the  rule. 

Farmworkers  should  have  the  same 
rights  to  negotiate  their  terms  of  em- 


ployment that  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries have  long  enjoyed.  Clearly,  they 
cannot  enter  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  working  force  without  this 
basic  employment  protection. 

CHILO    LABOR 

Second,  we  need  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
provide  reasonable  limitations  on  child 
labor  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  and  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

Such  legislation  would  permit  a  child 
to  work  during  these  periods,  first,  if  he 
is  at  least  14  years  old;  or  second  if  he 
is  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  com- 
mutes not  more  than  25  miles  daily  from 
his  permanent  residence  and  has  the 
written  consent  of  a  parent,  or  a  parent 
is  employed  on  the  same  farm.  Chil- 
dren  working  for  their  parents  on  a 
home  farm  would  be  exempt. 

According  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  farmwork  is  the 
second  most  dangerous  occupation  in  the 
Nation.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  take  notice  of  this. 

At  the  present  time,  the  emplojmient 
of  children  in  agriculture  is  regulated 
only  during  school  hours  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  deems  the  work  to 
be  particularly  hazardous.  If  the  laws 
protecting  children  are  to  have  any  real 
meaning  they  must  be  extended  to  pre- 
vent children  from  being  employed  at 
any  time  and  in  any  work  that  could 
be  detrimental  to  their  health  or  general 
well  being. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Third,  we  need  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor. 

This  Coimcil  would  not  duplicate 
agencies  or  services  already  provided. 
Rather,  it  would  offer  an  independent 
forum  to  examine  conditions,  needs,  and 
long-range  problems  in  the  migratory 
farm  labor  field. 

Despite  our  gains,  serious  gaps  and 
inadequacies  continue  to  plague  our  farm 
labor  sector.  This  Covmcil,  taking  a 
broad  range  view,  could  be  helpful  in 
advancing  their  solution. 

ROUSINO 

Fourth,  we  need  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  con- 
structing or  refurbishing  farm  labor 
housing. 

This  tax  benefit  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  others  building  such 
housing,  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  rapid 
amortization  of  construction  costs  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  This  contrasts  with 
the  present  law  which  provides  that  con- 
struction costs  must  be  depreciated  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  facility,  which  may 
be  as  long  as  40  years. 
.  Adequate  housing,  and  particularly 
adequate  family  housing,  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  both 
farmowners  and  farmworkers.  This  tax 
incentive,  relying  on  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  decent  housing  that  both  can 
afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  four 
proposals,  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  form  of  legislation  today,  represent 
minimal  national  actions  which  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  insure  American 
farmworkers  a  more  equitable  p>06ition  in 
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the  life  of  their  country.  I  believe  they 
are  reasonable  proposals  that  would 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  society,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  given  early 
consideration. 


VOTING 

In  addition,  I  hope  we  can  give  early 
attention  to  the  problem  of  insuring  that 
migrant  farmworkers  are  not  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  or  con- 
gressional elections. 

The  fact  is  that  today,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  work,  many  if  not  most 
migrants  do  not  reside  in  any  one  State 
lor^  enough  to  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements, or  they  are  working  out  of 
State  at  the  time  of  elections  without 
any  opportunity  to  vote  by  means  of  ab- 
sentee ballot. 

If  the  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy,  if  we  truly  believe  that 
the  ballot  should  belong  in  the  hands  of 
all  American  citizens,  then  surely  we 
must  devise  ways  to  insure  that  this 
present  practice  of  exclusion  is  not 
continued. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Action  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
provide  unemployment  compensation 
coverage  for  farmworkers  and  to  improve 
upon  the  first  hopeful  steps  taken  by 
Congress  last  year  to  give  farmworkers 
minimum  wage  protection. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
ported that  farm  employment  provides 
the  average  migratory  farmworker  with 
less  than  150  days  of  work  a  year.  Con- 
sequently, the  lack  of  unemployment 
compensation  coverage  denies  to  those 
who  are  most  in  need  the  esential  pur- 
pose of  this  insurance. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  again  rec- 
ommend coverage  for  farmworkers  under 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  And  I  would  urge 
that  this  proposal  for  coverage  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  the  great  majority  of 
farmworkers. 

The  present  practice  of  exclusion  is 
discriminatory,  wasteful,  and  ineCBclent. 
It  forces  farmworkers  and  their  families 
to  cut  corners  on  health  and  safety,  to 
exhaust  meager  savings  and  to  depend 
upon  community  charity.  Surely  we  can 
do  better. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  en- 
courage the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  give  early  consideration  to 
Increasing  the  number  of  farmworkers 
protected  by  the  minimum  wage  laws  and 
to  bring  this  protection  into  line  with 
that  accorded  other  covered  workers. 

A  hopeful  beginning  was  made  a  year 
ago  when  the  first  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  some  farmwork- 
ers. But  many  farmworkers  still  are  not 
extended  this  basic  protection  and  even 
those  that  are  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
minimum  guarantees  as  workers  in  the 
Industrial  areas. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  prac- 
tice. Certainly  the  labor  of  farmworkers 
is  no  less  arduous  than  those  who  are 
employed  in  a  factory.  Clearly  it  is  no 
less  important. 

CONCLUSION 

On  this  question,  as  on  the  others  I 
have  raised,  the  only  rezl  issue  is  whether 
or  not  America's  hired  farmworkers 
should  continue  to  be  excluded  from  the 


protections  which  are  available  to  most 
other  working  men  and  women  in  this 
country.  Is  there  any  economic  or  social 
or  moral  criteria  which  suggests  that 
they  should  be  treated  differently  from 
other  workers  who  have  the  same  needs 
and  problem? 

The  answer,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  if  the  hired  farmworkers  of  the 
country  are  ever  to  achieve  the  dignity  to 
which  all  workers  engaged  in  honest  la- 
bor are  entitled,  then  they  must  be  af- 
forded the  same  treatment  as  other 
workers. 

If  farm  emplojTnent  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  respectable  job  and  not  one  that  a 
man  is  ashamed  to  be  working  in,  then 
again  farmworkers  must  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  as  other  workers. 

The  record  of  the  last  2  years  indicates 
that  we  have  made  progress,  that  a  start 
has  been  made.  Let  us  now  take  these 
next  logical  and  reasonable  steps  which 
can  do  so  much  to  bring  long  overdue 
security  to  farmwork  and  increased  sta- 
bility to  the  farm  labor  force. 


TRADE  CARRIED  ON  BY  FREE- 
WORLD-FLAG  SHIPS  WITH  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hanna)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  my  deep  concern  over  the  fiow 
of  supplies  to  the  enemies  of  South  Viet- 
nam, I  have  been  for  many  months  seek- 
ing to  spotlight  the  trade  carried  on  by 
free-world-flag  ships  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Today  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  again  report  on  the  status  of  this 
traffic  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

What  I  have  to  report  today  is  simply 
this:  that  while  there  has  been  some  en- 
couraging progress  made  during  the  past 
year  toward  reducing  the  level  of  free 
world  trafBc  with  the  Hanoi  regime  there 
is  alarming  new  evidence  that  demon- 
strates why  this  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  should  and  must  be  eliminated 
entirely.  According  to  the  most  recent 
information  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  month 
of  January,  six  vessels  flying  the  British 
flag  docked  at  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
While  as  usual  exact  data  on  the  nature 
of  the  cargoes  carried  is  classified  "se- 
cret" I  can  tell  you  that  some  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  information  made  available  to 
me,  was  definitely  "strategic"  in  char- 
acter. 

The  problem  of  free  world  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  the  Congress  since  it  was  first 
brought  to  light  in  early  1965.  Despite 
administration  insistence  that  the  Con- 
gress do  nothing,  success  was  finally 
achieved  last  year  in  writing  into  the 
foreign  aid  and  food-for-peace  laws 
much  tighter  prohibition  against  provid- 


ing any  U.S.  aid  to  countries  whose  mer- 
chant flag  vessels  carry  goods  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Without  doubt  this  strong  congres- 
sional concern  has  put  teeth  into  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  reduce  this  trade. 
I  am  satisfied,  as  well,  there  would  to- 
day be  no  blacklist  denying  U.S.  Govern- 
ment business  to  ships  which  have  visited 
North  Vietnamese  ports  had  there  been 
no  protests  made  by  Members  of  this 
body. 

Just  as  certainly  without  the  probing 
and  prodding  of  Congress  the  administra- 
tion would  stUl  be  releasing  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  only  half  the  truth  about  the 
level  of  this  traffic.  That  particular 
"credibility  gap"  was  finally  closed  less 
than  a  year  ago.  but  only  after  repeated 
efforts  to  get  the  true  facts  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Regrettably  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  discourage  this  trade  cannot  be 
fully  effective  because  of  certain  loop- 
holes, and  due  to  the  administration's 
apparent  lack  of  interest  in  enforcing 
these  prohibitions  to  the  full  letter  of 
the  law.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEYl  informed  the  House  on 
February  6,  1967,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that 
the  decision  of  the  administration  to 
proceed  with  a  transaction  involving 
vegetable  oil  valued  at  over  $9  million  at 
subsidized  credit  terms  to  Yugoslavia  un- 
der Public  Law  480  is  in  violation  of  legis- 
lation passed  last  session  prohibiting 
such  trade  agreements  with  any  coun- 
try that  permits  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam. We  need  only  recall  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  characterized  this 
effort  to  stop  aiding  our  so-called  friends 
who  trade  with  the  enemy  as  "an  effort 
to  demagog  an  emotional  issue  as  we  ap- 
proach an  election." 

Our  boys  in  Vietnam,  I  feel  certain, 
look  upon  this  legislation  from  a  rather 
different  point  of  view,  as  I  am  sure,  a 
majority  of  Members  of  this  House  do 
also. 

Similarly,  the  so-called  blacklist  an- 
nounced belatedly  by  the  administration 
a  year  ago  on  February  11,  1966,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  For  while  its  pur- 
pose is  to  bar  ships  which  have  visited 
North  Vietnamese  ports  from  carrying 
U.S.  Government-financed  cargoes,  there 
is  no  legal  prohibition  against  these  same 
vessels  coming  to  our  ports  and  making 
profit  on  regular  commercial  cargoes. 
For  thct  matter,  the  owners  of  blacklisted 
ships  are  not  legally  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing other  ships  under  their  control  barred 
from  accepting  U.S.  Government  busi- 
ness. The  most  recent  issue  of  this 
blacklist,  based  on  information  received 
through  January  27,  1967,  lists  a  total  of 
31  different  vessels,  17  of  which  are  of 
Polish  registry.  The  full  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Department  of  Commerce,  Maritime 
Administration,  Report  No.  10] 
List  op  Foreign-Plag  Vessels  Arrivino  n* 
North  Vietnam  on  or  After  January  25, 
1966 

Section  1.  The  President  has  approved  a 
policy  of  denying  United  States  Government- 
financed  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  flag  vessels  which  called  at 
North  Vietnam  ports  on  or  after  January  25, 
1966. 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
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Iollo*1ng  list 

No<th  Vlet- 

base<l 

Jai^uary  27. 

vessels 

Including 

China, 

calling 


Government  Departments  the 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  In 
nam  ports  on  or  after  January  25 
on  Information  received  through 
1967.     This    list    does    not    Include 
under  the  registration  of  countries, 
the    Soviet   Union   and   Communist 
which  normally  do  not  have  vessel  i 
at  United  States  ports. 

Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship 
and  gross  tonnage 
British   (9  ships) : 

Ardgroom   

Ardrowan   

Ardtara  (now  Hyperion,  British) 

Greenford 

Hyperion  (trip  to  North  Vletnakn 
under    ex-name,    Ardtara,    British  ) . 

Isabel  Erica 7,105 

Milford    1.889 

Santa  Cranda 7.229 

Shienfoon 7,127 

Shirley  Christine X.  6.724 

Cyprlot  (4  ships)  : 

Acme    L_  7.173 

Agenor   (trips  to  North  Vletnafn, 
Greek). 


Polish-flag  vessels  operating  in  U 


Vessel 


Batory  '.. 

Domeylio 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Heweliusz 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do 

K.  I.  Galczynskl. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Roner 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Slenkiewlci. 

Snladecld 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stasilc. 

Do 

Do 


Dat  I 


Dpc. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

May 

June 

Feb. 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Jane 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

Feb. 

May 

July 


Krynlca 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Polanica 

Do — „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stefan  Okrieja. 


Feb.  IC, 
June  9, 
Aug.  31, 
Dec.  4, 
Feb.  22, 
May  2, 
Feb.  9, 
May  10, 
July  23, 
Nov.  8, 
Jan.  13J10ri6 
Apr.  1, 
June  8, 
Jan.    12, 


'  Passenger  ship— Boston/Copenhagen,  Gdinla. 

•  Not  available. 

•  Including  soybean  meal,  8,296  tons. 

♦  Delayed  for  repairs. 

*  Including  soybean  meal.  1.969  tons. 

•  Including  soybean  meal.  3,386  tons. 

*  Indnding  soybean  meal,  1.114  tons. 
■  No  cargo  discharged  or  loaded  due  to  atrilife. 
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7,051 
7.300 
5.795 
2.964 


Flag  of  registry,  name  of  ship,  and 
tonnage — Continued 

Alkon    (trips   to   North  Vietnam, 
Greek). 

Amfitriti 

Amon 

Antonia   II 

Greek   (2  ships)  : 

Agenor  (now  Cyprlot) 

Alkon  (now  Cyprlot) 

Maltese   (1  ship):   Amalia 

Polish  (17  ships)  : 

Andrzej    Strug 

Beniowski 

Djakarta  

General    Sikorski 

Hanka    Sawicka 

Hugo  Kollataj 

Jan   Matejko 

Jozef    Conrad 

Kapitan  Kosko 

Kochanowski    

Lelewel    

Marceli   Nowotko 

Afarian  Buczek 

Norwid    

Stefan  Okrzeja 

Wieniawski    

Wladyslaw  Broniewski 


gross 


7,  147 
7,229 
7,303 

7,139 
7,150 
7.304 

6.919 

10.  443 

6.915 

6.785 

6.944 

3.755 

6.748 

8.730 

6,629 

8,231 

.  7.817 

.  6,660 

.  7,053 

5.512 

.  6,620 

.  9.  190 

.  6,919 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  I  joined  In  spon- 
soring legislation  to  completely  close  U.S. 
ports  to  such  Hanoi  traders,  and  urged 
other  Members  to  do  the  same.  The  ad- 
ministration opposed  such  legislation. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  reintroduced  this  bill 
as  H.R.  365,  and  again  commend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

This  bill  provides  that: 

No  article  shall  be  transported  In  com- 
merce aboard  vessels  of  any  foreign  shipping 
Interest  which  allows  vessels  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  Interests  to  be  used  •  •  •  in 
trade  with  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Now  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  tliat 
while  the  blacklist  was  originally  in- 
tended to  include  free-world-flag  vessels 
only,  the  names  of  Polish  vessels  have 
been  added  on  the  groimds  that  they 
might  possibly  enter  U.S.  ports.  This  is 
certainly  a  safe  assumption.  For  exam- 
ple, according  to  information  provided 
me  by  the  Maritime  Administration,  be- 
tween January  1,  1965,  and  June  30, 1966, 
Polish  vessels  stopped  at  U.S.  ports  a 
total  of  56  times. 


S.  trade,  calendar  year  1965  and  first  6  months  1966 — aU  Polish-flag  service  by  Polish  Ocean  Line 
ATLANTIC  SERVICE 


Inbound 


Outbound 


19r,.i 
IWW 
1965 
19()5 
19ti.i 
19M 
19«.i 
19<» 

ig<>6 

19ti6 
196.1 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1965 
22J1966 
"1965 


1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1965 
1965 
1965 


Fort 


Boston 

New  York. 

—  .do - 

—  .do 

...do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.—do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

—  .do 

,do. 


Boston 

New  York. 

do 

-...do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Cargo 
(tons) 


3.236 
3.320 
4.112 
3.904 
3,(W6 
4,013 
4.173 
3.646 

(») 
,309 
2,201 
3.155 
2,955 
3.913 
2.982 
4.398 
3.552 
3.406 
3.754 

•4.3IS 
2,569 
2.439 
2,966 
4.085 
4.539 
4.121 
3,780 
4.398 
2.125 
3.898 
4,097 
3,001 
3.290 
3,211 
2,792 
2.547 
3.631 
4,162 
4,209 
3,706 
3,306 


Passengers 


84S 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
U 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
12 
10 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Date 


Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 


311, 1965 

3. 1905 

23.1965 

25. 1965 
27.1965 
26.1965 

5,1966 

10. 1966 
28,1966 


Mar. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

June 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

June 

Mar. 

May 

July 


19,1965 

4.1965 

13. 1965 

15,1965 

17. 1965 

18.1966 

22.1966 

20.1966 

25.1965 

26.1965 

5.1966 

16,1966 

10. 1965 

7.1965 

9.1965 

10.1965 

12.1965 

14.1966 

24,1966 

20.1966 

15, 1965 

9.1965 

11, 1965 

13. 1965 

8,1965 

7,1965 

7,1966 

1.1966 

3.1966 

26.1965 

21. 1965 

23.1965  ! 


Port 


Boston 

Norfolk 

New  York. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


New  York. 

do 

Norfolk.... 
New  York. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


Norfolk.... 
New  York. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Norfolk 

New  York. 


Cargo 
(tons) 


2,93ri 
2.396 
2,993 
2,091 
2,375 
2,800 
2.492 
1,430 


4,681 
2.  .108 

•6.506 
2.922 
3.017 
3.212 
2,865 

(») 
4.051 
3,607 
2.148 

•3,306 
2.412 
4.023 
1.839 
3.675 
3.111 
2.366 
1,703 

•5.528 
3.433 
4.288 
1.613 
2.126 
4.094 
2.812 
2,808 
962 
2,076 
4,036 
2,235 
3,789 


Passengers 


123 
U 
10 
12 
11 
12 
5 
11 
12 


11 
U 
10 
12 
12 
12 
U 


10 
11 
12 
12 

9 
11 
12 
12 
10 

8 
12 
13 

7 

« 
12 
12 
12 

8 
12 

9 
12 
11 
12 
12 


GULF  SERVICE 


1965 
196.i 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1965 
IWo 
1965 
1965 


1966 
1966 
1965 


Houston 

New  Orleans. 

do 

....do  

...do  

Houston 

Xew  Orleans. 

Houston 

New  Orleans. 

Houston 

New  Orleans.. 

do  , 

...do 

Galveston 


4,089 
4.139 
3.450 
2.235 
1.225 
1.067 
2,084 
4.  W.l 
3.866 
4.005 
2.712 
3.  .570 
3.794 
(') 


Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
May 
Aue. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
June 
Jan. 


27. 1965 
28, 1965 
13,1905 
22, 196S 

8,1966 
20,1966 
12, 1965 
29,1965 
13.1965 
21, 1965 

5,1966 
21,1966 
27.1966 
15. 1965 


Houston 

New  Orleans. 

Galveston 

Houston 

Galveston 

New  Orleans. 

do     

Galveston 

New  Orleans. 

do 

Galveston 

Houston 

do  

Galveston 


3,920 

2.7S3 
2,717 
3,845 
3,140 
3.762 
3.  .500 
3.593 

'  4. 170 
3,639 
4.2S2 
2.352 
3.480 

C) 


NOTES 

Ports  on  Atlantic  service— U.S.  ports:  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Norfott. 
Foreign  ports:  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Gdynia  (inbouna  vi» 
Le  Harve). 

Ports  on  gulf  service— U.S.  ports:  New  Orleans.  Galveston,  Houston.  Foreign 
ports:  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Gdynia. 
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In  other  words,  the  Polish  Government 
enjoys  making  profits  from  both  sides 
with  our  full  cooperation  so  long  as 
a  particular  Polish  ship  which  has  been 
In  North  Vietnam  does  not  seek  to  carry 
a  U.S.  Government-financed  cargo  out 
of  a  U.S.  port.  This  situation,  however, 
is  being  looked  upon  with  less  and  less 
favor  apparently  by  our  longshoremen, 
according  to  a  recent  article  by  the  col- 
umnist Victor  Riesel.  Unfortunately  our 
own  Government  does  not  appear  to 
share  the  concern  of  these  patriotic 
longshoremen.  In  fact  the  State  De- 
partment has  even  proposed  that  the 
Gomulka  government  be  permitted  to 
pay  for  a  $26  million  debt  for  food  ship- 
ments in  past  years  in  Polish  currency 


rather  than  hard  U.S.  dollars.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  foreign  aid  gratuity 
to  a  coimtry  that  is  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  aiding  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam.  After  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
shipping,  Polish  vessels  provide  the  most 
important  seaborne  supply  source  to 
North  Vietnam.  Clearly  then,  such  a 
debt-forgiveness  deal  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  last  session  to 
prohibit  aid  to  those  who  trade  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  number  of  free 
world  ship  arrivals  in  North  Vietnam 
during  1966  is  as  follows: 


Free  world  ships  arriving  North  Vietnam,  1966 

Month 

United 
Kingdom 
(British) 

Greece 

Italy 

Cyprus 

Malta 

Total 

13 
11 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

12 

1 

1 
1 
2 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7 

6 

M;iy 

1 

5 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

5 
3 

6 

December - - 

4 

Total                    - 

50 

7 

12 

4 

74 

Compared  with  the  256  free  world  ship 
arrivals  during  1965,  during  1966  there 
has  been  encouraging  progress  toward 
eliminating  this  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  last  year  74  calls  were  made  at  the 
ports  of  Haiphong,  Hon  Gay,  and 
Campha  by  vessels  flying  flags  of  free 
world  countries. 

What  is  the  present  attitude  of  the 
administration  on  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  traflQc? 

In  a  letter  dated  December  22,  1966, 
Douglas  MacArthur  II.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  De- 
partment of  State,  informed  me  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  British-flag  vessels 
which  made  up  50  of  these  74  arrivals 
during  1966: 

The  few  ships  that  still  remain  In  the 
trade  are  now  at  a  practically  Irreducible 
minimum.  As  we  have  Indicated  In  previous 
letters,  they  comprise  small  coastal  vessels, 
which  In  most  cases  are  owned  and  registered 
In  Hong  Kong  by  Chinese  Communist  oper- 
ators; the  goods  they  carry  are  non-strateglc 
and  of  insignificant  value  to  North  Vlet-Nam. 
We  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  watch  thla 
situation  closely. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  more  than  just 
watching  this  situation. 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  that  the  cargoes 
carried  on  these  74  free  world  arrivals 
are  of  insignificant  value  to  a  country 
on  a  wartime  economy.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  State  Department  used 
the  same  depreciating  excuse  the  pre- 
vious year  when  there  were  256  such  ar- 
rivals; and  yet  they  now  readily  admit 
that  the  reduction  of  this  trade  to  the 
present  level  is  of  great  importance  and 
significance. 

Nor  do  I  share  the  State  Department's 
seeming  confident  knowledge  as  to  the 
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exact  nature  of  these  cargoes.  Time 
and  time  again  as  I  have  read  the  reports 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  have  come  across  the  phrase  "cargo 
unknown".  We  apparently  simply  do 
not  know  what  all  is  going  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  these  ships. 

Of  the  items  that  we  do  know  I  have 
seen  some  which  under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  consider  of  strategic 
value,  and,  as  I  previously  noted,  during 
January  of  this  year  strategic  cargoes 
were  definitely  delivered.  In  any  case, 
the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  can  use  free 
world  ships  simply  means  that  it  takes 
the  pressure  off  other  transportation 
facilities  which  can  then  be  devoted  to 
carrying  war  goods. 

Similarly  I  cannot  accept  the  Infor- 
mation that  British-fiag  vessels  cur- 
rently engaged  in  traflac  with  North 
Vietnam  "in  most  cases  are  owned  and 
registered  in  Hong  Kong  by  Chinese 
Communist  operators,"  as  suflBcient  rea- 
son to  tolerate  this  continued  trade.  I 
do  not  question  that  the  British  may  be 
faced  with  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  situation.  I  simply  sub- 
mit that  ways  should  and  must  be  found 
to  deal  with  them. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  stress  again,  while  progress  has 
been  made  the  battle  has  not  yet  been 
won  and  that  we  carmot  succeed  in  stop- 
ping the  fiow  of  supplies  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam  unless  we  use  every  op- 
portunity to  stop  the  flow  of  goods  into 
North  Vietnam  from  the  outside. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  own 
supply  ships  en  route  to  Saigon  Harbor  do 
not  enjoy  the  immunity  that  we  grant 
to  ships  entering  North  Vietnamese 
ports.  Two  of  our  ships  have  in  fact 
been  mined  and  simk,  and  In  one  case 


seven  U.S.  merchant  seamen  were  killed. 
Just  yesterday,  we  learned  that  one  Navy 
minesweeper  had  been  sunk  and  two 
others  severely  damaged.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  full  might  of  the  U.S.  Navy  con- 
trolling the  seas  we  do  not  impede  in  any 
way  the  ocean  traffic  into  Haiphong. 
We  only  watch  it  go  by.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  seeking  more  effective 
ways  to  frustrate  the  flow  of  these  sup- 
plies rather  than  accepting  and  trying 
to  justify  the  status  quo. 

I  say  that  this  free  world  traffic  should 
be  eliminated  entirely  to  place  further 
pressure  on  the  Communist  supply  sys- 
tem ;  to  show  Ho  Chi  Minh,  so  long  as  he 
is  unwilling  to  stop  infiltrating  the  south 
and  seek  peace,  that  we  are  willing  to 
concede  him  nothing  in  our  efforts  to 
deny  to  the  enemy  the  sinews  of  war  that 
are  prolonging  the  struggle.  This  we 
must  do  to  keep  faith  with  the  more  than 
410,000  American  servicemen  who  de- 
serve the  unrelenting  efforts  of  their 
Government  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy. 

I  say  we  should  be  doing  more  than 
just  watching  this  situation. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 
Jan.   30.    19671 
Red   Ships   Mat   Draw   Botcott 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
New  York. — Some  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean peoples'  republics   literally  may  need 
a   physical   bridge   to   the   United   States   If 
Irate     American     longshoremen     transform 
their  anger  Into   a   boycott  of  Communist 
freighters  now  heaving  regularly  Into  this 
and  other  harbors  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Traditionally.  United  States  dockwallopers 
have  a  low  boiling  point  and  the  heat's  up 
now  that  they've  learned  from  their  union 
chiefs  that  European  Communist  labor  or- 
ganizations have  been  urging  such  unions  as 
the   International    Longshoremen's   Associa- 
tion  (ILA.  AFL-CIO)    to  cripple  shipments 
of  war  material  and  food  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  waterfront  still  Is  tough  territory.    If 
there   are   to  be   any   strikes   and   boycotts 
these  win  hit  Communist  lines  which   put 
In   here   regularly,    are    serviced,    unloaded, 
loaded  and   turned   around   although   their 
ow^ners  also  feed  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

One  such  two-front  operator  is  the  Polish 
government.  It  operates  here  through  the 
state-owned,  Polish  Ocean  Lines  on  Battery 
Place  from  which,  on  any  clear  day.  can  be 
seen  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It's  a  fine  money 
raiser,  what  with  regular  calls  here  with 
heavy  cargoes — especlaUy  the  famed  Polish 
hams. 

Polish  Ocean  Lines  also  put  In  at  other 
Atlantic  Coast  ports.  Thus  far  the  long- 
shoremen have  handled  the  ships,  through 
their  leaders,  through  association  with  the 
antl-Communlst  International  Transport 
Federation.  Workers  have  learned  that  Po- 
land has  dispatched  at  least  15  freighters 
to  Haiphong  In  recent  months. 

Except  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland 
China,  the  Polish  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  the  heaviest  of  any  maritime  nation. 
The  tonnage  of  these  Polish  freighters,  and 
their  names  have  been  learned.  A  check 
now  Is  being  made  by  Brooklyn  longshore- 
men to  learn  whether  any  of  these  15  ves- 
sels have  put  Into  New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  locals  are  Involved  because 
the  Polish  line  uses  Pier  Eight  there. 

Furthermore,  the  expert  Polish  shipbuild- 
ing yards  at  Gdansk  and  Gdynia  are  build- 
ing a  huge  cargo  fleet  for  the  Soviets — Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  main  supplier  of  military  equip- 
ment and  fueL    Obvloualy  the  Soviets  are 
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highly  "satisfied  with  the  work  beln 
out  since  Poland  now  has  a  Soviet 
delivery  between  1966  and  1970  of 
toUlllng  1.5  million  tons"  says  a 
slonal  report  by  eyewitnesses.    In  t 
are  20.000  tankers  as  well  as  fast  1 
freighters.  . 

In  addition  to  the  Poles,  described 
by  an  American  ambassador  In  Europe 
most  bitterly  autl-Unlted  States  of 
munlst  bloc  nations,  the  other  Easte  r 
munlst  lands  also  send  craft  Into 
harbors. 

This  commerce  is  a  source  of 
United  States  hard  currency  now 
needed  In  "the  bloc."  Typical  Is 
here  In  mid-January  of  a  huge  i 
Russian  vodka.    There  also  are  f"rs 
Incidentally,  the  fur  workers'  unior 

Virtually  all  of  the  time  the  c" 
unloaded.     But   the   pressure   on 
longshoremen,  especially  from  Fr 
as  well   as   from   others   affiliated 
World  Federation   of  Trade  Union; 
quartered  In  Prague)    may 
slash   East-West  trade. 

Typical  of  the  letters  flowing  Int^ 
flees  of  American  unions  Is  one 
the  ILA  leaders  recently.    It  was  frim 
eration  Natlonale  Des  Ports  et  Dock^ 
Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

Written  by  one  of  Its  leaders,  D 
said  In  effect,  that  during  the  "war 
the  French  and  Vietnam,  the  Frencl. 
Intensified  strike  action  against  ev 
ment,  especially  military  ones  going 
nam." 

The  ILA  reply  was  polite  but 
blunt.    The  longshoremen  made  it 
they  backed  America's  policy.     Tt 
be  no  boycott  of  American  shipping 
lean  ports. 

But   Polish    and    other   CommuiAst 
docking  in  these  waters  might  maki 
kind  of  game. 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentlemfin  from 
Ilhnois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Regord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  goitleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speiker,  on 
Pebruar>'  16,  1918,  the  Don  Cossacks  de- 
clared their  independence,  biit  these 
courageous  people  were  subjugated  by 
the  Red  armies,  as  were  the  Kuban  Cos- 
sacks who  proclaimed  their  freedom  on 
May  5,  1918.  in  the  second  stei^  toward 
the  creation  of  Cossackla.  i 

The  concept  of  an  independent  Cos- 
sack nation  is  an  old  one  which  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  18th|century. 
It  is  a  matter  which  is  deservini  of  con- 
siderable study  by  Americans  interested 
in  the  national  groups  now  forbibly  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  tradition^  of  self- 
government  and  nationalism  Bre  well 
known,  were  among  the  most!  valiant 
fighters  against  Russian  imrierialism. 
In  one  of  the  greatest  tragediesi  of  post- 
war history,  the  whole  Cossack  military 
force,  along  with  wives  and  children,  was 
slaughtered  by  the  Russians.  T^us,  the 
Cossack  nation  has  been  partW  annihi- 
lated by  Soviet  might,  but  the  bwive  Cos- 
sacks who  survive  are  still  diffiant  of 
Communist  attempts  to  abollshj  them  as 
a  separate  people. 


It  is  just  such  examples  of  imperialist 
totalitarian  slavery  as  the  barbarous 
treatment  inflicted  on  the  Cossacks  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  mak3  it  so  impera- 
tive that  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  be  established  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  assemble  and  pub- 
licize the  truth  about  the  captive  nations. 
In  this  way  we  in  the  Congress  can  give 
concrete  evidence  of  our  vigorous  sup- 
port of  freedom  for  Cossackia  and  other 
captive  peoples  who  are  now  the  victims 
of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  Lithuania,  that  brave  nation  which 
has  suffered  under  Russian  control  for 
so  many  years  but  whose  people  have 
never  ceased  to  strive  for  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918,  after  123  years 
of  occupation  by  czarist  Russian  forces, 
the  Lithuanian  people  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  instituted  a  democratic 
republic  which  flourished  for  22  years 
befcfre  they  were  again  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  Communists  and  Lithuania  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress 
should  take  positive  action  to  show  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  that  we 
support  their  longing  for  independence. 
I  have  again  this  session  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  instruct  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  place 
the  Baltic  States  question  on  the  U.N. 
agenda  and  to  have  the  United  Nations 
request  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  This  resolution 
would  also  call  upon  the  U.N.  to  conduct 
and  supervise  free  elections  in  these 
three  Baltic  nations  so  that  the  historic 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples would  be  legitimately  applied  there. 
I  urge  that  this  resolution  be  acted  upon 
during  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  practical 
steps  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  Lithuania.  Neither  the  Voice  of 
America  nor  Radio  Free  Europe  is  doing 
an  effective  job  of  broadcasting  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Both  are  preaching 
the  coexistence  line  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  must  take  practical 
steps  to  see  that  a  margin  of  trust  rather 
than  appeasement  of  communism  is 
beamed  to  the  patient  people  of  Lithu- 
ania so  that  they  realize  that  one  day 
their  hopes  for  freedom  will  bear 
fruition.        

SERBIAN  FIGHT  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 15  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
Serbian  revolt  for  independence  from  the 
Turks  which  was  led  by  their  famed 
leader,  Karageorge.  Unfortunately,  the 
Serbian  people  are  now  captives  of  com- 
munism, and  this  great  holiday  is  for- 
bidden in  their  homeland  by  their  pres- 
ent dictator,  Tito. 

On  this  historic  day  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  is  restored  to  the  brave  people 
of  Serbia  and  all  the  other  captives  of 
communism. 

The  great  Serbian  leader  Karageorge 
offered  his  life  and  fortune  to  rid  Serbia 
of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Serbians  were  victorious  in  their 
fight  for  independence  and  freedom. 
King  Peter  II,  legitimate  sovereign  of 
Yugoslavia — now  exiled — is  a  direct 
descendent  of  Karageorge.  Serbia 
achieved  international  recognition  when 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was  signed  in 
1812  and  secured  a  limited  autonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  observe  historic 
events  such  as  the  Serbian  fight  for  in- 
dependence in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words. 
I  urge,  therefore,  that  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  be  estab- 
lished to  study  the  present  condition  of 
oppression  under  which  the  Serbians 
and  other  captive  peoples  are  suffering. 

Furthermore,  the  "Voice  of  America" 
should  provide  more  effective  and 
lengthier  broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  deliver  the 
truth  to  the  brave  people  of  Serbia.  In 
recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Voice  of 
America"  has  been  reducing  both  its 
hours  of  broadcasts  in  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage and  in  the  nature  of  these  broad- 
casts. The  "Voice  of  America"  gives  only 
straight  news  and  under  present  admin- 
istration policy,  is  fearful  of  offending 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  brave 
Serbian  people  deserve  the  tnith,  and  the 
"Voice  of  America"  should  give  it  to  them 
in  order  that  their  resistance  to  commu- 
nism be  strengthened. 
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ARMENIANS  CAPTIVES  OP 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  February  18,  we  join  the 
Armenian  people  in  the  46th  anniversary 
of  their  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Despite  their  heroism  during  the  revolt 
they  were  overcome  by  force  of  arms 
of  the  overwhelming  manpower  of  the 
Communist  forces  and  remain  to  this 
day  captives  of   communism. 

The  Armenian  uprising  was  especially 
tragic  in  that  Soviet  control  of  the  area 


was  reasserted  just  2  months  earlier 
^der  the  pretext  of  providing  freedom 
and  protection. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  colonialism 
is  still  a  major  issue  on  the  U.N.  agenda, 
we  must  reemphasize  that  the  only  ma- 
jor colonial  power  existing  today  is  the 

We  must  further  reemphasize  that  the 
Armenian  people  and  other  captive  na- 
tions of  communism  must  be  free  if  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples is  to  be  effectively  honored. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  take  practical 
steps  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  Ai-menia  and  other  captives  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  Neither  the  Voice  of 
America  nor  Radio  Free  Europe  is  doing 
an  effective  job  of  broadcasting  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Both  are  preaching 
the  coexistence  line  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  must  take  practical 
steps  to  see  that  a  margin  of  tinist  rather 
than  appeasement  of  communism  is 
beamed  to  the  patient  people  of  Armenia 
so  that  they  realize  that  one  day  their 
hopes  for  freedom  will  bear  fruition. 


SUBSIDIZED    CREDIT    TERMS    FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA? 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  chosen  to  ignore  an 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  offer  sub- 
sidized credit  terms  worth  several  million 
dollars  to  Yugoslavia  under  Public  Law 
480. 

This  disturbing  news  came  to  my  desk 
today  in  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  it  immediately  raises  the  fun- 
damental question  of  separation  of 
powers.  When  the  Executive  ignores  a 
legislative  restriction,  what  can  Congress 
do  about  it? 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern for  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
for  my  part  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
find  the  answer. 

Among  the  possibilities  is  an  injunc- 
tion in  Federal  court  under  which  the 
executive  branch  would  be  ordered  not  to 
use  appropriated  funds  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  transaction.  I  am 
exploring  that  possibility. 

To  me,  this  is  a  question  with  impor- 
tance far  beyond  the  dollar  advantage  to 
a  Commimist  regime  which  aids  our 
enemy  in  Vietnam.  It  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  goverrunental  system. 

The  action  the  Executive  says  It  will 
take  is  squarely  at  odds  with  the  will 
of  Congress  as  interpreted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  an  official  expressly 
charged  by  law  with  determining  wheth- 
er congressional  intent  regarding  appro- 
priations is  fulfilled  by  the  Executive. 
The  contemplated  action  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  case  at  hand  is  a  proposed  $9  mil- 
lion shipment  of  vegetable  oil  to  Yugo- 
slavia under  an  agreement  under  Public 


Law  480  signed  last  April  11.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  an  opinion 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  Febi-uary  2,  stated  that  appropriated 
funds  could  not  properly  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  State  Department  now  announces 
its  intention  to  go  ahead  anyway.  Here 
is  the  text  of  the  State  Department's 
letter: 

Hon.  Paitl  Findley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Findley:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yoiu-  letter  of 
February  6,  1967,  about  the  sale  of  vegetable 
oil  to  Yugoslavia  under  Title  IV  of  PL-480. 

The  Department  of  State  has  reviewed  the 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  which  you  refer. 
The  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Agri- 
culture consider  that  that  letter  does  not 
raise  any  points  not  previously  considered. 
Accordingly,  purchase  authorizations  will  be 
Issued  when  requested  by  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia. 

As  you  note,  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter deals  only  with  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  under  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act,  1967;  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out  In  his 
letter  to  you  of  February  2,  1967,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act,  1966,  is  not  Involved  since  nc 
new  sales  agreement  Is  being  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthitr  II. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Ambassador  MacArthur's  references  to 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  are  com- 
pletely beside  the  point.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General's  opinion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  act.  His  opinion  was  based  en- 
tirely on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Findley  amendment,  a  proviso  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  enacted  in  1966. 

The  only  pertinent  part  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's letter  in  this  sentence: 

The  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Agriculture  consider  that  that  letter  does  not 
raise  any  points  not  previously  considered. 

This  was  all  the  Executive  chose  to  say 
in  explaining  why  it  would  not  conform 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion. 
Perhaps  it  was  all  that  could  be  said  by 
way  of  rebuttal. 

The  letter  from  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  stated  that  the  letter  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  did  not  "raise 
any  points  not  previously  considered"  by 
State,  Justice,  and  Agriculture.  Some- 
one may  have  misinformed  the  Ambassa- 
dor. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  GAO 
to  raise  new  points  in  order  for  Its  posi- 
tion to  be  reconsidered.  Rather,  it  was 
for  State,  Justice,  and  Agriculture  to 
reconsider  their  position  after  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  had  ruled  that 
expenditure  of  funds  to  support  this  sale 
would  be  illegal. 

Members  of  Congress  know,  and  I  am 
sure  the  State  Department  also  is  aware, 
that  by  law,  the  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  are  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  Gtovern- 
ment.  I  do  believe  that  Congress  is 
entitled  to  a  fuller  explanation  as  to 
why  the  State  Department  is  overriding 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

An  important  issue  is  Involved  here. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  said 
flatly  and  unequivocally  that  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  for  this  sale 


violate  a  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966,  said  would  be  enforced. 

At  a  minimvun,  the  salaries  of  all 
officials  and  other  Government  employees 
who  would  be  involved  with  preparing 
and  issuing  a  puixhase  authorization, 
approval  of  the  terms  of  the  purchase, 
or  other  details  of  the  transaction  would 
be  from  appropriated  fimds. 

Therefore,  a  more  detailed  explanation 
from  the  Executive  is  in  order. 

The  full  text  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  together  with  related 
correspondence  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  6, 
1967.  beginning  on  page  2555. 


THE  DETERIORATION  OF  FRENCH- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS,  1960-66 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  deterioration  of  relations  with 
our  oldest  ally,  France.  For  that  reason 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  essays  on  this  prob- 
lem that  I  have  read.  This  statement 
was  prepared  by  Nicholas  R.  Lang,  a 
senior  at  Williams  College.  During  the 
summer  of  1966.  Mr.  Lang  v,'as  an  intern 
for  the  House  Republican  conference, 
and  prepared  this  excellent  paper. 

His  central  theme  is  that  French  for- 
eign policy  is  a  national  policy  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  French  nation  must 
play  an  independent  role  in  world  affairs. 
However,  it  is  not  a  nationalism  of  the 
19th  century  variety.  Whatever  Its 
faults  may  be,  French  "nationalism"  Is 
not  Inward  looking,  but  is  an  extremely 
creative  policy  of  Independence,  whose 
chief  characteristics  are  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  and  extensive  foreign  aid 
and  trade. 

The  French  are  not  anti-American, 
but  are  genuinely  concerned  over  the 
status  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power  and  avowedly  willing  to  defend 
Europe.  Regarding  cur  differences  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  Mr.  Lang  urges  that 
we  in  the  United  States  should  examine 
our  differences  with  the  French  leader 
on  specific  issues. 

Among  the  Issues  that  presently  split 
us  Is  the  fact  that  the  NATO's  structure 
still  reflects  Europe's  1949  position  of 
almost  total  dependence  upon  American 
military  might.  France  is  willing  to  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  the  defense  bur- 
den for  Europe  and  we  should  be  willing 
to  share  leadership  responsibilities  with 
her  and  our  other  NATO  partners. 

While  the  French  have  been  alarmed 
over  NATO  as  an  organization,  they  are 
steadfast  in  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  Atlantic  Alliance  Itself,  as  Mr. 
Lang  clearly  shows.  That  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  Is  needed  today  Is  not  In  ques- 
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tlon,  but  the  paper  argues  that  Iti  struc- 
ture needs  to  be  altered.  Many  mem- 
bers have  stated,  correctly  in  my  cjpinlon, 
that  the  current  crisis  in  NATO]  would 
not  be  a  crisis  at  all  If  the  UnitecJ  States 
had  approached  the  problems jof  the 
AlUance  in  a  creative,  realistic,  arid  flexi- 
ble manner.  ! 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lang  that  on*  of  the 
reasons  why  the  French  are  detained 
in  their  desire  to  be  given  a  greater  de- 
gree of  responsibility  within  NATO  or 
any  other  Atlantic  Alliance  is  ti^t  they 
feel  they  have  not  been  consulted  on 
matters  vital  to  their  security.  The  test 
ban  treaty  and  the  hotline  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  two  examples 
Mr.  Lang  cites  as  notable  example  of  the 
lack  of  consultation  between  allied. 

The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  the  issue  over  which  thejUnited 
States  and  France  are  most  shatply  di- 
vided. France  maintains  that  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  must  possess  ahd  con- 
trol their  own  nuclear  deterreiit.  Mr. 
Lang  argues  In  his  essay  that  Dt  Gaulle 
would  not  have  left  NATO  tad  the 
United  States  not  shifted  from  |a  policy 
of  imllmited  nuclear  response]  in  the 
event  of  European  war,  to  a  sdmewhat 
fuzzy  policy  of  "flexible  respon^." 

Regarding  Franco-German  relations, 
Mr.  Lang  argues  that  the  Uniteji  States 
may  have  played  a  significant!  role  in 
vmdermining  a  reconcUiation  between 
the  two  countries.  ^  ,    „      , 

He  pinpoints  three  areas  whete  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  dissented  ftom  U.S. 
policies.  These  are  in  Latin  America, 
the  United  Nations,  and  Vletna^.  The 
major  differences  between  Pra|nce  and 
the  United  States  in  the  U.N.  has  been 
France's  refusal  to  pay  some!  of  her 
peacekeeping  debts  and  the  issiie  of  the 
admission  of  Communist  China.  |  France 
was  critical  of  our  interventioti  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  evfcry  point 
Mr.  Lang  has  made,  on  the  I  whole  I 
believe  his  analysis  is  a  superibr  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  stati^  of  our 
relations  with  France.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  his  essay  I  ask  t^at  it  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

French  Imbroglio:   1966  the  DExiRiORATiow 
OF    French-American    RelatioIis,     1960- 

1966 

(By  Nicholas  R.  Lang) 

INTRODUCTION 
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The  following  report  has  been 
the  belief  that  the  United  Stat^ 
states  everywhere  and  at  all 
tory.  Is  capable  of  making  mistakes 
bear  a  share  of  the  guilt  for  the  co 
arising  from  them.    The  current 
the  North   Atlantic  Treaty 
no  exception  to  the  rule.    It  Is  a  s 
In    the    course    of    rejecting 
others  that  are  ahead  of  their 
the  other  way  and  let  events 
If  we  are  to  remain  abreast  of 
we  oiirselves  are  to  take  valuable 
In  this  area  and  Indeed  In  all 
foreign  policy,  we  must  take  note 
takes  and  correct  them. 

France  has  chosen  to  withdraw 
military  side  of  NATO,  and  for 
she  is  being  vigorously  condemned 
makers  In  Washington.    She  Is  in 
so  strongly  criticized  for  her 
unsuspecting  American  public  m 
to   believe    that    she   has   not    a; 
Influenced   by   American   policy 
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leaders  are  treating  her  as  a  heretic,  an  out- 
cast. France  has  effectively  been  told  that 
NATO  will  not  change  according  to  her 
wishes,  and  that  no  change  will  even  be 
contemplated.  The  United  States  has,  how- 
ever been  gracious  enough  to  "keep  the  door 
open''  for  Prance's  return  to  the  Organiza- 
tion when  General  de  Gaulle  has  passed  from 

the  scene.  ^  ,    ,„,.,„ 

The  American  reaction  to  France  s  initia- 
tive is  based  upon  several  assumptions. 
Hrst  It  is  assumed  that  France's  policy  is 
based  upon  a  philosophy  that  envisages  a 
return  to  the  narrow  nationalism  of  the 
nineteenth  centtuy.  Second,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  present  organization  of  NATO  Is 
the  precondition  of  a  viable  Atlantic  AlU- 
ance. Third,  It  Is  assumed  that  little  or 
no  European  support  exists  for  the  French 
move.  The  statements  of  American  officials 
are  colored  by  a  self-righteous  optimism;  the 
assumptions  are  translated  Into  axioms,  and 
those  who  criticize  the  present  NATO  frame- 
work are  labeled  heretics. 

Unfortiinately,  these  assumptions  have 
never  been  proven  to  be  facts,  and  a  close 
examination  of  the  actual  situation  shows 
that  they  are  at  best  only  partially  true. 
American  policy-makers  are  today  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  choice:  to  hold  to  a  set 
of  policies  that  are  unrealistic,  dlscourteotis 
to  our  allies,  and  outdated,  or  to  formulate 
some  new  Ideas  about  France  and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  The  simple  definitions  no 
longer  suffice:  Issues  will  have  to  be  re- 
examined one  by  one.  American  as  well  as 
French  mistakes  will  have  to  be  brought 
into  the  light.  It  may  be  discovered  that 
the  Atlantic  Nations  will  have  to  grope  for 
some  time  to  come  for  a  new  way  to  organize 
their  alliance;  it  is  possible  that  no  clearly 
defined  formulas  will  emerge.  The  future 
may  be  clouded  by  frustration  and  hesitancy 
as  we  attempt  to  adjust  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance to  modern  conditions. 

All  the  frustration  and  hesitancy  In  the 
world  however,  are  worth  It— If  the  United 
States  win  realize  that  Its  picture  of  NATO 
at  the  present  time.  Its  picture  of  France, 
and  Its  picture  of  the  French-American  re- 
lationship do  not  correspond  exactly  with 
the  actual  situation.  If  that  realization  can 
be  accomplished,  the  United  States  might 
again  begin  to  pursue  policies  that  are  not 
only  more  up  to  date  but  which  will  restore 
the  spirit  of  respect  and  confidence  that  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  friendship  as  old  as 
America   Itself. 

nationalism    in    CAOT-LIST   FRANCE 

American  criticism  of  French  foreign  pol- 
loy  centers  around  the  basic  theory  that 
GaulUsm  is  an  essentially  nationalistic  doc- 
trine. This  theory  takes  as  evidence  for  Its 
validity  the  fact  that  De  Gaulle  and  his  fol- 
lowers believe  In  a  "Europe  of  States, 
rather  than  the  dream  of  federation  that 
motivated  Jean  Monnet  and  Robert  Chu- 
man  the  principal  architects  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  The  theory 
goes  on  to  state  that  De  Gaulle  is  trying  to 
resurrect  some  kind  of  grandeuT  for  France. 
In  order  to  place  her  once  again  at  the  head 
of  the  European  nations. 

When  one  examines  the  sUtements  of 
French  leaders  on  this  subject,  however,  one 
discovers  that  French  and  American  ideas 
about  nationalism  differ  markedly.  While 
American  critics  of  French  foreign  policy  are 
evoking  memories  of  the  nationalism  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Clemenceau.  the  French  tone 
is  in  fact  quite  different.  French  leaders 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  disavow  any 
pretension  to  nationalism  In  this  sense. 
Charles  Lucet,  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  maintains  that  nationalism 
Involves  territorial  expansion,  and  Is  inher- 
ently Inward-looking.  He  asserts  that 
French  policy  has.  on  the  contrary,  espoused 
the  paths  of  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

"A  new.  dynamic  and  generous  coiintry, 
France  has  no  Intention,  moreover,  of  being 


Inward-looking.  She  feels  that  she  Is  a  na- 
tion molded  by  centuries  of  history  and  In- 
tends to  remain  so,  but  the  path  that  she 
Intends  to  follow  is  that  of  cooperaUon,  not 
of  isolation,  that  of  solidarity,  and  certainly 
not  of  hegemony.  What  does  the  word  'na- 
tionalism' mean  when  It  is  applied  to  a 
country  that  precisely  has  no  claim  on  any 
of  Its  neighbors  and  whose  aim  Is  precisely  to 
build  Europe  through  the  free  consent  of  all 
parties?"  * 

Premier  Georges  Pompidou  has  stated  that 
It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  nations  do 
not  have  vital  interests  that  they  will  pre- 
serve at  all  costs.  He  believes  that  protection 
of  these  vital  Interests  does  not  constitute 
nationalism. 

"What  some  call  our  'nationalism—'  and 
what  Is  only  a  refusal  to  sacrifice  vital  French 
Interests — was  never  the  obstacle.  It  Is  true 
that  in  the  Brussels  discussions,  we  vigor- 
ously defended  the  Interests  of  French  farm- 
ers, for  example.  But  our  partners  defended 
their   own   Interests   at  least  as   vigorously 

.  .  ." ' 

'  French  Foreign  Minister  Couve  de  Murville 
has  stated  that  nationalism  necessarily  in- 
volves a  revanchlst  policy,  a  policy  of  terri- 
torial expansion.  France,  he  notes,  could  not 
be  less  involved  In  this  sort  of  activity. 

".  .  .  Then  what  is  this  famous  French  na- 
tionalism? Is  our  country  lodging  national 
revindications  against  any  one  of  its  neigh- 
bors? Is  It  in  any  way  demonstrating,  Inside 
or  outside  Europe,  the  slightest  desire  for 
adventure  or  domination?  Does  anyone 
think  that  France  Is  a  risk,  however  mini- 
mum, to  the  general  peace?"  • 

The  statements  Just  cited  follow  a  general 
pattern,  which,  If  understood,  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  character  of  French  national- 
ism. The  statements  of  Lucet  and  Pompidou 
are  consistent  In  maintaining  that  France 
desires  to  build  Europe  by  the  free  consent 
of  all  parties,  and  that  before  any  stable  ties 
can  be  created  within  the  European  Commu- 
nity the  vital  national  Interests  of  each  coun- 
try In  the  Community  will  have  to  be 
safeguarded. 

All  three  speeches  vigorously  deny  that 
France  is  isolationist  or  that  she  has  expan- 
sionist ambitions.  It  may  further  be  said 
that  all  these  traits  are  characteristics  of 
nineteenth  century  nationalism;  therefore, 
unless  American  critics  of  France  can  pro- 
duce better  evidence  to  back  up  their  claim 
that  De  Gaulle  Is  a  nineteenth  century  na- 
tionalist, It  Is  best  that  they  abandon  their 
accusations. 

French  foreign  policy  Is,  however,  a  na- 
tional policy;  General  de  Gaulle  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  French  nation  must  play 
an  Independent  role  In  world  affairs.  If  the 
American  definition  of  nationalism  does  not 
fit  the  French  situation  today,  we  must  dis- 
cover precisely  what  is  involved  in  the  French 
"national"  policy.  We  can  proceed  far  la 
that  direction  if  we  understand  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  General  de  Gaulle  between 
"states"  and  "nations." 

"...  It  Is  true  that  the  nation  Is  a  human 
and  sentimental  element,  whereas  Europe  can 
only  be  built  on  the  basis  of  active,  authori- 
tative and  responsible  elements.  What  ele- 
ments? The  States,  of  course;  for.  In  this 
respect.  It  Is  only  the  States  that  are  valid, 
legitimate,  and  capable  of  achievement.  I 
have  already  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  at  the 
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'Maurice  Couve  de  Murville.  Speech  be- 
fore the  French  National  Assembly.  June  16, 
1985.  Ambassade  de  Prance.  Service  de 
Presse  et  dlnformation,  page  8. 


nresent  time  there  cannot  be  any  other 
Europe  than  a  Europe  of  States,  apart,  of 
Murse  from  myths,  stories,  and  parades."' 
^e  nation  Is  thus  pictured  as  an  emotional 
CTeaUon,  and  the  state  as  the  organ  of  effec- 
tive action. 

AS  Edmond  Taylor  has  pointed  out,  De 
Oaulle  has  made  the  transition  from  a 
rtricUy  inward-looking,  nationalistic  point  of 
view  to  an  espousal  of  what  might  be  called 
"bloc  nationalism." '  The  grandeur  he  now 
talks  about  is  not  the  grandeur  of  LoiUs  XIV. 
but  rather  the  grandeur  of  Europe.  He  does 
wish  France  to  be  a  leader  in  this  movement, 
but  only  because  he  feels,  along  with  many 
others,     that     this     is     France's     "natural 

^e  have  seen  thvis  far  that  French  "na- 
tionalism," whatever  its  faults  may  be.  Is 
not  inward-looking  In  the  tradition  of  nine- 
teenth century  nationalism.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  extremely  creative  policy  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  chief  characteristics  are 
cooperation  between  states  and  extensive 
foreign  aid  and  trade.  Former  French  Am- 
basMdor  Herve  Alphand  feels  that,  in  espous- 
ing the  principles  of  International  coopera- 
tion, France  has  turned  forever  from  narrow 
nationalism  and  has  embraced  a  policy  of 
Internationalism. 

".  .  .  Is  it  proof  of  old-fashioned  national- 
Ism  to  want  to  be  reconciled  with  our  oldest 
enemy,  to  accept  the  sacrifices  Imposed  by 
the  creation  of  a  European  Community,  to 
give  their  Independence  to  more  than  twenty 
nations  In  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
Asia,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  their 
iriends?  What  other  country,  which  other 
go;ernment,  which  other  parliament  In  the 
world  has  more  deliberately  turned  Its  back 
to  the  past,  and  faces  with  more  lucid  eyes 
the  realities  of  this  century  In  which  we 
Uve?" ' 

To  reinforce  this  claim  that  France  Is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  cooperation  between  states, 
De  Gaulle  refers  to  French  foreign  aid,  which. 
In  proportion  to  national  wealth,  Is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.* 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Gaullist  policy  Is  distinctly  national,  and 
represents  a  policy  of  independence.  The 
question  seems  to  be.  Independence  from 
what?  An  answer  to  this  question  appears 
in  the  writing  of  Hans  Kohn,  a  prominent 
student  of  nationalism.  Kohn  states  that 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  nationalism  In 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  taking  the 
form  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  bloc  men- 
tality that  has  dominated  the  Cold  War. 

"This  change — a  reassertlon  and  reintensl- 
flcatlon  of  nationalism  in  the  West  and  In 
NATO — corresponds  to  a  similar  reassertlon 
of  nationalism  In  the  communist  countries, 
where  It  Is  not,  as  Lenin  expected,  the  dicta- 
torial state  that  is  withering  away  but  the 
International  Ideology.  .  .  . 

"The  one  fact  that  seems  certain  ...  Is 
that  neither  the  North  Atlantic  peoples  nor 
the  communist  countries  or  the  "uncom- 
mitted" nations  will  accept  the  undisputed 
leadership  of  any  one  nation.  The  authori- 
tarian primacy  will  be  more  and  more  re- 
placed by  emphasis  on  equality."' 
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The  only  two  nations  In  the  world  today 
who  would  even  be  In  a  position  to  claim 
"imdlsputed  leadership"  are  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  only  the  United 
States  could  ever  have  exercised  such  leader- 
ship over  France.  In  the  area  of  defense,  an 
area  of  strong  dispute  between  the  two  na- 
tions today,  the  United  States  did  at  one  time 
exercise  that  kind  of  leadership;  during  the 
Immediate  postwar  years,  the  Fourth  French 
Republic  depended  upon  American  defenses 
and  submitted  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  American  policy.  Hence  the  origin  of  De 
Gaulle's  references  to  American  "hegemony" 
and  to  the  "subordination"  of  France.  In 
addition  to  the  defense  sphere,  De  Gaulle 
also  fears  the  economic  hegemony  of  the 
United  States.  As  Philip  Ben  has  observed, 
".  .  .  one  cannot  imderstand  French  diplo- 
macy today  without  taking  Into  account  De 
Gaulle's  basic  conviction  that  the  United 
States  Is  misusing  its  tremendovis  economic 
strength  to  establish  American  dominance 
throughout  the  world,  under  the  pretext  of 
a  mission   to  halt  communism."  i" 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that,  especially  from 
the  French  standpoint,  the  major  thrust  of 
Western  anti-bloc  nationalism  would  be  di- 
rected at  the  United  States,  and  would  form 
the  backbone  of  any  French  policy  of  In- 
dependence. Michel  Gordey  has  stated  that 
"The  almost  constant  criticism  of  'American 
hegemony'  in  the  military,  political,  and 
economic  fields  Is  the  basis  of  De  Gaulle's 
foreign  policy."  " 

We  have  thus  far  given  the  simple  defini- 
tion for  De  Gaulle's  policies  of  Independence 
from  the  United  States,  although  It  pro- 
vides no  small  part  of  the  explanation  for 
France's  national  policies.  If  France's 
foreign  policy  Is  antl-Amerlcan,  the  fact  that 
America  leads  one  of  the  two  disintegrating 
world  blocs  Is  only  part  of  the  answer. 
Other  factors  are  involved,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  fact  that  General  de  Gaulle  and 
two  of  his  closest  and  most  powerful 
ministers,  Couve  de  Murville  and  Defense 
Minister  Messmer,  have  reason  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  United 
States.  De  Gaulle's  suspicion  of  the  "Anglo- 
Saxons"  stems  from  his  World  War  n  ex- 
perience. As  the  leader  of  the  Free  French, 
he  was  constantly  Ignored  by  President 
Roosevelt,  often  In  favor  of  the  Vichy  regime 
and  Its  leader  Petaln.  Couve  de  Murville  was 
dismissed  from  his  post  of  Minister  of 
Finance  for  the  Free  French  through  the  In- 
tercession of  Henry  Morgenthau.  Messmer 
was  imprisoned  In  North  Vietnam  In  1945, 
and  American  liaison  officers  with  the  Vlet- 
Mlnh  refused  to  get  him  out.  These  per- 
sonal grudges  do  not  form  French  opinion 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  motives,  but  they 
color  It." 

Many  of  De  Gaulle's  critics,  foreign  and 
domestic,  have  seized  upon  the  issue  of  his 
anti-American  point  of  view.  Gaston  Def- 
ferre,  a  French  socialist  leader  and  at  one 
time  a  leading  candidate  for  the  French 
Presidency,  has  observed  that  rather  than 
attempting  to  correct  the  errors  of  American 
foreign  policy  (of  which  Defferre  himself  Is 
highly  critical) .  De  Gaulle  seems  to  rejoice  at 
American  errors. 

".  .  .  Whoever  knows  Americans  knows 
that  one  can  ask  them  to  change  their  policy, 
and  perhaps  even  persuade  them  to  do  so, 
provided  the  request  is  based  not  on  anti- 
quated nationalism  but  on  moral  values,  the 
poUtlcal  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  Western  Civilization,  and  which  we  share. 
General  de  Gaulle,  locking  himself  in  hla 


Ivory  tower,  stands  no  chance  of  persuading 
the  Americans  to  change  their  policy.  It  Is 
likely  that  he  does  not  even  want  to  do  so, 
and  rejoices  In  the  mistakes  they  may 
make."  " 

Christian  Herter  has  stated  that  De  Gaulle 
has  attempted  to  create  antl-Amerlcan 
opinion  In  Prance.  Talking  about  French 
opinion  of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

"I  think  there  is  a  certain  manifestation 
of  dislike  for  the  American  presence  and  the 
American  power,  but  I  think  this  has  been 
very  carefully  fostered  by  the  De  Gaulle 
administration.  General  de  Gaulle  has  kept 
harping  on  It  so  often  and  some  of  it  Is 
certain  to  wear  off  on  the  French  people,  par- 
ticularly when  one  plays  up  to  the  national- 
istic sentiments  of  the  people  themselves  and 
their  own  Independence  and  their  own 
glory."  " 

Andre  Francols-Poncet.  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  De  Gaulle  Administration,  has 
stated  that  French  statements  have  been 
calculated  to  annoy  the  Americans,  and 
warns  that  the  United  States  may  become 
alienated  as  a  result. 

"Of  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
the  least  that  can  be  said  Is  that  they  are 
bad  and  near  the  breaking  point:  That  Is  cer- 
tainly the  direction  In  which  our  whole  series 
of  discourteous.  If  not  deliberately  annoying, 
gestures  are  tending,  those  gestures  by  which 
we  have  been  and  are  expressing  determina- 
tion to  shake  off  an  allegedly  imsupportable 
guardianship  and  proclaim  total  Independ- 
ence." " 

At  least  one  Congressional  Grouping  has 
found  Poncet's  claim  to  be  true.  Senator 
Jackson,  In  his  preliminary  remarks  In  an 
Issue  Study  put  out  by  his  subcommitte© 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, states  that  France's  provocations  of 
the  United  States  have  not  been  Ineffectual. 

"To  date,  the  French  have  talked  about 
NATO  in  such  abstract,  ambiguous,  and  the- 
oretical terms  as  'vassalage.'  'subordination,' 
and  'Integration.'  and  the  discussion  has  not 
been  put  on  what  Secretary  General  Broslo 
calls  'a  practical  footing".  .  .  . 

"The  French  President  now  deliberately 
displays  a  policy  of  independence  from 
allies  while  accepting  the  benefits  of  the 
American  nuclear  umbrella.  He  is  playing 
a  very  risky  game-counting  on  the  American 
commitment  regardless  of  what  he  does  or 
what  happens  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The 
risks  Include  a  real  possibility  of  alienating 
the  United  States."" 

We  have  determined  that  French  foreign 
policy  Is  anti-American  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent, and  that  it  represents  a  new  form  of 
nationalism.  But  It  Is  the  anti-American 
slant,  or  accent,  to  De  Gaulle's  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  not  his  policies  per  se,  that  has 
caused  many  Eiuopeans  to  reject  them,  leav- 
ing him  Isolated  In  Europe.  As  Arnaud  de 
Borchgrave  has  observed : 

"Had  It  not  been  for  his  virulent  anU- 
Amerlcanlsm,  which  even  many  GaulUsts  fiJid 
objectionable  and  which  utterly  alienated 
Boim,  Euroi>e  would  probably  by  now  have 
found  the  'distinct'  personality  and  policy 
that  he  seeks  to  give  It."  " 
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As  we  will  show,  anti-Americanism  as  an 
emotional  phenomenon  is  more  present  In  the 
manner  of  De  Gaulle's  diplomacy  thai,  in  its 
substance.  The  anti-American  chara:ter  of 
his  statements  on  some  Issues  Is  lai  gely  a 
consequence  of  his  tone  and  gestures,  i  ,nd  his 
timing.  Senator  Pulbrlght  has  observe  id  that 
the  General's  statements  have  the  qui  lity  of 
"Olympian  pronouncements."  " 

We  may  be  frustrated  by  these  atlltudes. 
but  we  must  not  let  ourselves  make  t  le  easy 
identification  between  European  critK  ism  of 
D3  Gaulle's  manners  and  their  criticism  of 
his  substantive  claims.  According  to  several 
reliable  commentators,  the  General  eijoys  a 
great  deal  of  popular  support,  both  in  Prance 
and  m  Europe  as  a  whole.  John  M.  Leddy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europi  lan  Af- 
fairs, has  stated  that  French  support  for  De 
Gaulle  Is  strong.  In  his  testimony  bel  ore  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommlt  ee  on 
Europe,  Leddy  said:  "I  think  that  as  a  fYench 
leader  and  a  Frenchman  for  France 
that  he  enjoys  strong  popular  i  upport 
In  Prance.  .  .  ." "  Congressman  Morse 
observed  that  in  Germany,  Britain  and  Bel- 
gium, De  Gaulle  had  massed  much  opinion 
on  his  side.-'"  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  during 
hearings  before  the  same  subcon.  mlttee, 
warned  against  the  assumption  that  De 
Gaulle  did  not  enjoy  much  European  s  apport. 
"In  my  view  we  haven't  adjusted  o  ur  per- 
spective sufficiently  to  the  new  Ei  ropean 
mood.  General  de  Gaulle  has  practK  ally  no 
power,  but  in  a  curious  and  perhaj  s  even 
negative  way,  he  has  a  great  deal  o '  influ- 
ence." ^ 

Lester  Markel  has  stated  that  De  GauUe 
enjoys  the  strong  support  of  the  French 
people. 

•De  Gaulle  Indubitably  has  the  sui  port  of 
the  people.  And  even  an  antl-Gaull  1st  edi- 
tor who  attacks  the  General  as  a  dictator 
nevertheless  defends  him  In  his  actidns  and 
attitudes  toward  us."  =' 

Hans  Kohn  has  observed  that  the  French 
press,  while  not  censored  by  the  govei  nment. 
has  adopted  an  attitude  almost  of  s  !lf-cen- 
sorshlp.»» 

As  far  as  minority  opinion  In  Fiance  is 
concerned,  Its  strength  should  not  le  over- 
rated. WhUe  DefTerre,  Mitterand,  Poncet 
and  Lecanuet  remain  vocal  opponsnts  of 
GaiUlist  poUcies.  the  fact  remains  ttiat  the 
antl-GauUists  in  the  Parlement  Nationale 
failed  to  mass  a  vote  of  censure  aga  nst  the 
General's  NATO  policy.  The  vote  was  even 
less  potent  than  expected." 

Disregarding  this  weighty  testimony, 
American  policymakers  have  operate<  i  on  the 
assumption  that  De  Gaulle  enjoys  Ittle  or 
no  support  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in 
France.  They  have  followed  the  advice  of 
Dr  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of  1  he  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  suggested 
that  "We  have  to  address  ourselves  td  hU  [De 
Gaulle's]  constituency."  »  According  to  some 
sources,  this  approach  to  antl-De 
opinion  In  France  and  In  Europe  as 
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these  sources  maintain  that  the  United  States 
Is  currently  conducting  a  propaganda  ofifen- 
slve  against  France. 

As  Edmund  Taylor  put  It:  ".  .  .  the  main 
U.S.  diplomatic  missions  In  Western  Europe 
are  unmistakably  Inspiring  a  vindictive  antl- 
Gaullist  press  campaign  and  stirring  up  in- 
creased hostility  to  de  Gaulle  among 
pro-Western  political  elements  in  Prance 
and  throughout  Europe."  =' 

In  the  April  25.  1966  issue  of  Newsweek 
Magazine,  the  Weintal  report  declared: 

"The  antl-de  Gaulle  offensive  is  being  con- 
ducted In  secret  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  in  public  through  all  available  news 
media.  Having  decided  that  no  compromise 
with  the  general  Is  possible  and  that  the  only 
way  to  influence  him  is  by  going  over  his 
head,  Washington  policy  planners  hope  to 
appeal  directly  to  dissident  French  deputies, 
generals,  and  voters — the  aim  being  to  bring 
about  an  anti-GaulUst  vote  in  next  year's 
parlimentary  election."  -'' 

This  kind  of  policy  will  only  fiirther  al- 
ienate De  Gaulle.  Furthermore,  any  attempt 
to  Influence  the  outcome  of  national  elec- 
tions In  France  represents  a  definite  attempt 
on  our  part  to  exercise  hegemony  over 
France  and  reveals  an  attitude  Inconsistent 
with  that  of  a  close  ally.  It  lends  support. 
In  the  eyes  of  most  Europeans,  to  the  worst 
of  the  General's  anti-American  statements. 

The  wide  meas\ire  of  popular  support  for 
De  Gualle  in  France  and  throughout  Europe, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  reflect  sup- 
port for  his  manner,  but  for  his  position  on 
certain  issues.  Instead  of  assuming  that  our 
point  of  view  Is  necessarily  valid,  we  in  the 
United  States  would  do  well  to  examine  our 
differences  with  the  General  on  these  issues, 
for  on  most  of  them  our  poUcles  are  out- 
moded and  wanting  in  credibility. 

THE     NORTH     ATLANTIC     TREATY     GRCANIZATION 

The   French   Government   has   long   been 
dissatisfied    with    the    Integrated    command 
structure  of  NATO.     There  are   three  prin- 
cipal reasons  for   Its  dissent.     In   the  first 
place.    General    de    Gaulle   feels    that   while 
the  European  nations  are  now  in  a  position 
where   they   can   and   should   bear  more  of 
the  defense  burden,  the  Alliance's  structtu-e 
still  reflects  Europe's  1949  position  of  almost 
total    dependence    upon   American   military 
might.     Furthermore,  France   does  not   ac- 
cept Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  Idea 
that   to  bear  more   of   the   defense  burden 
simply  Involves  an  increase  in  European  con- 
ventional    ground     strength.       General     de 
Gaulle  believes  that  Increased  burdens  im- 
ply   Increased    responsibility,    and    that    In- 
creased  responslDllity   Involves   a    share    In 
decisionmaking.     Congressman   Flndley  has 
observed  that  within  the  entire  NATO  com- 
mand structure   the  French  hold  only  one 
subordinate  post.=»    It  Is  Inconsistent  to  In- 
sist that    Prance  bear  a  greater  share  of  de- 
fense   burdens   and    to    exclude   her   at   the 
same    time    from    the    command    structure. 
A  Staff  Study  01  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  stated  that  ".  .  .  although 
Americans  have  spoken  much  of  Interdepend- 
ence  and    equal    partnership,   U.S.    policies 
have  not  yet  contemplated — not  visibly,  at 
least — a  partnership  In  which  parity  would 
be  available  to  Europe  at  every  level  of  the 
relationship.    Thus,  to  many  Europeans,  At- 
lantic partnership  Is  a  device  designed  pri- 
marily to  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem."  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  De  Gaulle  maintains 
that  the  European  nations  miLst  possess  and 
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control  their  own  nuclear  deterrent.  The 
reason  for  his  position  on  this  issue  is  that 
when  the  Soviet  Union  ended  the  American 
nuclear  monopoly  in  1953,  the  cold  war 
reached  a  stalemate  where  both  great  powers 
were  capable  of  totally  destroying  each  other. 
De  Gaulle  feels  that,  given  this  new  set  of 
circumstances,  which  Is  not  reflected  by  the 
present  NATO  structure,  the  United  States 
will  be  less  and  less  willing  to  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  in  its  defense  of  Europe.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  American  nuclear  policy 
has  followed  this  trend. 

Lastly,  the  General  feels  that  although 
American  Interests  extend  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  NATO,  those  interests  may  \iltlmately 
Involve  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  would  there- 
fore like  to  see  discussion  and  debate  with- 
in NATO  widened  so  as  to  Include  areas  out- 
side the  European  continent. 

In  raising  these  objections  to  the  present 
NATO  structure  and  in  citing  the  prevail- 
ing situation  as  evidence  of  American  "he- 
gemony," the  French  have  nevertheless  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Organization  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  NATO  and  the 
Alliance  itself.  The  former,  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned,  is  considered  outmoded, 
while  the  latter  Is  considered  necessary  and 
desirable.  Couve  de  Mvirvllle  has  taken  great 
pains  to  make  this  distinction. 

In  our  view  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
should  continue  to  exist,  and  to  do  so  doubt- 
less for  a  long  time  still.  This  Is  because  It 
remains,  In  a  still  troubled  world,  a  factor 
of  equilibrium  and  consequently  of  peace."  ^ 
While  France  has  announced  her  decision 
to  no  longer  take  part  In  the  present  military 
structure  of  NATO,  she  remains  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  Alliance. 

"Such  Is  the  first  conclusion  that  France 
has  made  known  to  her  associates,  by  offl- 
clally  and  publicly  stating  to  them  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  availing  herself  of  the 
clause  that  permits  each  partner.  In  1969, 
Insofar  as  It  Is  concerned,  to  terminate  the 
alliance;  that  she  Intended,  on  the  contrary, 
to  stay  in  It  so  long  as  that  appeared  neces- 
sary. What  I  have  just  said  shows  that  this 
Is  a  question  of  long-term  perspectives." » 
Couve  de  Murvllle  then  goes  on  to  make 
the  crucial  distinction  between  Alliance  and 
Organization  and  accuses  the  United  States 
of  making  them  synonymous. 

"But  what  holds  true  for  the  alliance  does 
not  hold  true  for  the  Organization.  That  Is 
quite  another  thing  .  .  .  through  an  am- 
biguity perhaps  Intentionally  maintained, 
the  term  'NATO'  covers  both  the  alliance  and 
the  organization."  ^' 

Ambassador  Lucet  and  former  Ambassador 
Alphand  have  made  the  same  distinction.™ 
The  United  States  can  and  must  abandon 
the  Idea  that  these  two  concepts,  Alliance 
and  Organization,  are  Identical.  In  addition 
to  the  French  sources  Just  cited,  a  consid- 
erable body  of  Congressional  opinion  In  favor 
of  organizational  reform  has  been  expressed. 
Senator  Clark  has  observed  that  the  "essence 
of  the  treaty"  can  only  be  preserved  through 
organizational  reform.  He  also  notes  that 
the  attitude  of  American  policy-makers  has 
tended  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  present 
structure. 

"The  search,  In  my  Judgment,  should  be 
begun  at  once,  and  without  panic  or  rancor, 
for  a  further  evolution  In  the  organizational 
structure  which  will  preserve  the  essence  of 
the  treaty. 

"...  It  Is  obvious  that  Europe  Is  In  a  po- 
sition to  take  much  better  care  of  Its  own 
general  defense  than  a  few  years  ago.    In 
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in  economic  sense,  the  situation  is  drastlcal- 
l7  changed  for  the  better  for  Western  Eu- 

"^  would  hope  that  the  State  Department 
U  eiving  active  and  prayerful  consideration 
to  the  change  In  our  situation  In  Western 
Europe.  I  would  have  some  fear  that  It  Is 
not  In  all  too  many  Instances  In  the  re- 
cent past,  the  attitude  has  been  frozen,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  situation  ItseU  Is 
fluid  and  flexible."  «  ^  .^  ^  . 

Congressman  Horton  has  observed  that  in 
our  rigid  adhering  to  the  status  quo,  we  have 
attempted  to  preserve  what  exists  without 
even  suspecting  that  the  physical  situation 
In  Europe,  like  all  physical  situations  at  all 
times,  might  have  passed  us  by. 

"For  too  long  now,  it  seems  to  me,  our 
government  has  allowed  affairs  in  the  Atlan- 
tic world  to  drift.  It  Is  almost  as  If  we  took 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for 
eranted,  confident  that  problems  In  relations 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
take  care  of  themselves  In  the  long  run.  Our 
policies  have  been  narrowly  conceived  to 
preserve  what  exists;  they  have  lacked  the 
boldness  and  Imagination  that  should  be  dis- 
played by  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Above  all,  we  have 
been  overcautious  In  defl^nlng  future  goals 
toward  which  the  Atlantic  nations  could 
work. 

"One  consequence  of  our  policies  has  been 
to  leave  the  initiative  to  others."  " 

Congressman  Halpern  has  noted  that  the 
NATO  organizational  structure  Is  not  "an 
end  In  Itself." 

"We  must  recognize  that  the  NATO  struc- 
ture is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  As  a  great  power, 
we  cannot  afford  the  expensive  liability  of 
assuming  every  International  contract  to  be 
a  timeless  cure. 

"We  must  learn  to  live  with  shifts  of  al- 
legiance and  the  processes  of  change.  ...  I 
do  not  think  that  the  situation  In  Evirope 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  alliance  is 
unnecessary  and  therefore  a  handicap.  But 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  maintain  NATO  as 
It  now  operates  If  the  member  states  lack 
faith  In  Its  purpose  and  see  Its  integrated 
status  as  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of 
a  more  stable  continental  peace."  *" 

Congressman  FYellnghuysen  has  stated  that 
If  we  can  make  changes  In  the  Alliance  ac- 
cording to  GaulUst  wishes  without  dismem- 
bering It.  then  we  should  do  so.  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen  believes  that  what  has  come  to 
pass,  that  Is,  an  Impasse  between  the  two 
nations.  Is  to  a  certain  extent  the  fault  of 
the  United  States. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  admit  that  the  alliance  might  be  more 
European  that  it  has  been.  In  other  words, 
if  that  Is  his  IDe  Gaulle's  1  point,  we  ought 
to  recognize  it  and  even  welcome  It,  so  long 
as  It  doesn't  lead  to  a  dismembering  of  the 
alliance.  Obviously  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  a  threat  which  still  continues 
by  going  It  alone.  .  .  . 

"The  situation.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  partly 
our  own  fault.  We  have  seen  the  proposals 
of  the  French  shaping  up  for  years,  yet  we 
have  not  taken  any  steps  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences which  may  well  develop." " 

Senators  Church,  Morse,  and  Randolph 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  European 
nations  should  be  given  more  responsibility 
within  the  Alliance." 


"Senator  Clark,  Congressional  Record, 
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Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  6.  p.  7801. 
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March  22. 1966.  page  20. 

"See  Congressional  Recxjrd,  vol.  Ill,  pt. 
12,  p.  16451,  and  vol.  109,  pt.  1,  pp.  426  and 


All  these  statements  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  accuracy  of  the  French  criti- 
cisms of  our  policy  is  not  the  Issue;  the 
crucial  observation  that  has  been  made  is 
that  some  criticisms  of  a  17  year-old  system 
will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  preserve  Its 
essence.  That  the  Alliance  is  needed  today 
is  ru3t  in  question;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  its  structure  needs  to  be  altered.  The 
current  crisis  in  NATO  would  not  be  a  crisis 
at  all  if  the  United  States  had  approached 
the  problems  of  the  Alliance  in  a  flexible 
manner.  To  stifle  debate  within  the  Alli- 
ance is  to  destroy  it.  As  the  most  powerful 
member  of  NATO,  the  United  States  must 
begin  to  contribute  effectively  to  that  debate. 
Until  now,  American  officials  have  main- 
tained that  the  present  structure  of  the 
organization  Is  inviolate,  and  that  the 
French  have  not  presented  any  specific  pro- 
posals for  NATO  reform.  As  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball  has  said: 

"The  organization  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  its  integrated  commands  are  the 
means  that  make  It  possible  for  the  alliance 
to  operate.  .  .  . 

"During  the  last  3  years  we  have  repeatedly 
stated  to  the  French  Government  that  we 
would  welcome  any  proposals  that  It  might 
make  to  us.  We  have  stated  that  we  did 
not  consider  NATO  to  be  a  perfect  or  un- 
alterable organization  and  the  times  and 
conditions  had  changed,  which  fact  could 
make  changes  in  the  form  or  structure  of  the 
organization  necessary."  •• 

Our  actions  belie  these  words.  If  our 
policymakers  continue  to  say  "no"  to  any 
and  all  general  proposals  for  organizational 
reform,  as  long  as  the  debate  remains  a  mono- 
logue, those  who  advocate  reform  will  not 
see  any  need  to  delve  into  specifics.  As 
Couve  de  Murvllle  has  said: 

"We  certainly  have  ideas  on  the  way  In 
which  NATO  should  be  altered  In  the  spirit 
I  mentioned.  But  we  don't  think  it  is  realis- 
tic to  make  proposals  as  long  as  we  French 
are  the  only  ones  in  Europe  who  believe  what 
we  believe."  " 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  French  Insist 
they  be  given  a  wider  share  of  responsibility 
within  the  military  alliance  Is  that  they  feel 
they  have  not  been  consulted  on  matters 
vital  to  their  security.  The  Test-Ban  treaty 
and  the  Hot-Line  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  serve  as  notable  examples  of  this  lack 
of  consulUtlon  between  allies.  In  each  case, 
the  final  agreement  was  presented  to  the 
French  as  a  fait  accompli.  The  United  States 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  French  for 
their  determination  to  go  It  alone;  we  have 
been  vocal  In  our  condemnation  of  bilateral 
treaties  as  a  means  of  reaching  European 
unity.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  con- 
sulting our  allies  on  vital  security  matters. 
In  our  own  way.  by  telling  our  allies  to  do 
as  we  say  but  not  as  we  do,  we  are  Indeed 
acting  In  a  paternalistic  fashion. 

John  M.  Leddy  has  stated  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  Improving  consultative  pro- 
cedures vrtthln  the  Alliance.^  This  recogni- 
tion has  been  late  In  coming.  A  number  of 
critics  of  United  SUtes  NATO  poUcy  have 
made  the  same  point.  Edmond  Taylor  haa 
expressed  the  belief  that  our  failure  to  con- 
sult with  our  allies  has  been  of  paramount 
Importance  In  bringing  about  the  present 
difficulties  with  France."  Congressman  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  has  maintained  that  the  United 
States  has  consistently  failed  to  recognize  the 
strength  of  our  European  allies  In  NATO; 
he  notes  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
is  "perplexed"  by  this  relatively  new  etate  of 


*  George  Ball,  the  Le  Monde  Interview,  In 
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affairs,  and  remains  insensitive  to  the  need 
for  us  to  consult  with  our  allies. 

"The  United  States  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  dynamic  transformation  of  Western 
Europe  which  has  brought  our  NATO  part- 
ners to  unprecedented  levels  of  strength. 
Instead,  while  demanding  unilateral  con- 
trols Inside  the  alliance  we  have  often  Ig- 
nored NATO  to  seek  unilateral  agreements 
with  the  common  enemy  without  consulting 
otur  friends."  " 

General  Laurts  Norstad,  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  stated  during  hearings 
before  the  Kelly  Subcommittee  on  NATO 
that  during  the  years  1961-1962  the  United 
States  failed  to  consult  sufficiently  with  Its 
allies. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  dam- 
age dealt  to  the  alliance  by  our  failure  to 
consult  our  allies  on  matters  vital  to  their 
security  can  be  repaired.  In  our  determina- 
tion to  go  it  alone  In  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  we  may  have  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  French  decision  to  make  a  bi- 
lateral appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

THE    CONTROVERSY    OVER    CONTROL    OF    NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  control  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
the  issue  over  which  the  United  States  and 
France  are  the  most  divided.  This  issue  may 
be  subdivided  for  purposes  of  clarity  Into 
two  parts,  both  of  which  have  had  their 
effect  In  separating  the  two  nations.  They 
are  the  alteration  of  United  States  nuclear 
policy  vis  a  vis  Europe  and  the  French  de- 
cision to  develop  an  Independent  nuclear 
striking  force. 

There  has  been  Increasing  speculation  that 
De  Gaulle's  decision  to  leave  the  present 
NATO  structure  would  never  have  been  Im- 
plemented had  the  United  States  not  shifted 
from  a  policy  of  unlimited  nuclear  response 
in  the  event  of  European  war,  to  a  pwlicy 
of  "flexible  response."  Coupled  with  this 
change  in  policy  has  been  the  shift  to  a  "no 
cities"  policy,  which  Involves  the  determina- 
tion to  limit  counterattack  to  bases  and  not 
to  Russian  cities. 

The  change  involved  here  essentially  In- 
volves a  complete  reversal  of  policy.  In  1961, 
at  the  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
crisis  over  the  Berlin  situation.  President 
Kennedy  announced  that  he  would  defend 
Europe  with  whatever  means  were  necessary. 
Including  limited  nuclear  war.««  On  Febru- 
ary 16  of  that  year  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
-stated  that  the  United  States  was  making  an 
intensive  study  of  proposals  to  strengthen 
NATO."  On  October  4,  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  train  French  miUtary  per- 
sormel  In  the  use  of  and  defense  against 
atomic  weapons."  Transferred  to  France  un- 
der this  agreement  were  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons  systems.  As  late  as  June 
20,  1962,  Secretary  Rusk  and  French  foreign 
minister  Couve  de  Murvllle  reportedly  con- 
ferred on  the  possibility  of  coordinating  an 
Independent  French  nuclear  force  with  a 
proposed  European  striking  force.''  The  pro- 
posal did  not  Involve  the  integration  of 
French  atomic  forces  into  the  larger  com- 
bined force;  It  merely  coordinated  the  two 
forces.  The  Implication  of  these  explicit 
proposals  by  the  American  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  was  that  the  United  States 
had  recognized  the  inevitability  of  an  Inde- 
pendently nuclear-armed  Prance. 

The  situation  abruptly  changed  when 
Secretary  McNamara,  In  his  now  celebrated 
Ann  Arbor  speech  of  June  16.  1962.  an- 
nounced the  new  policy  of  "flexible  response." 
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This  speech   was   actually  a  relteraton   of 
President  Kennedys  explanation  of  the  new 
policy  m  his  May  17  news  conference.    Ken- 
nedy   had    stated    that    "flexible    resixsnse 
Involved:  ,        .       .  „ 

"(1)  The  maintenance  of  American  c omber 

strength.  ,^ 

••(2)    A  substantial  increase  In  Eu-opean 

conventional  forces. 

"(3)  The  decision  not  to  order  the  use  oi 
nuclear  weapons  unless  the  conventional 
attack  was  stronger  than  anUcipated. '  " 

The  validity  of  the  new  policy  Is  n(  it  here 
In  quesUon.  The  fact  remains  that  It  repre- 
sented a  radical  reorganization  of  the  NATO 
system;  It  was  Instituted  with  a  ml  limum 
(this  may  be  an  exaggeration)  of  co  isulU- 
tlon  with  the  nations  It  was  going  to  affect, 
among  them  France.  We  would  speculate 
that  It  does  not  so  much  matter  hov  many 
troops  we  have  stationed  in  Eur(  pe.  or 
whether  we  guarantee  only  conventional 
response  against  attack  If  that  Is  deer  »ed  the 
wisest  policy  by  our  military  expert  i.  The 
point  to  be  made,  on  the  contrary.  Is  that 
in  all  too  many  cases  we  send  or  withdraw 
troops,  alter  and  change  policies,  without 
consulting  our  allies;  the  change  In  our 
nuclear  policy  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Given  the  abrupt  change  in  American 
thinking.  General  de  Gaulle  decided  to  ac- 
celerate France's  nuclear  weapons  program. 
The  word  "accelerate"  should  be  used  be- 
cause the  program  was  instituted  urder  the 
Fourth  Republic  and  will  be  in  oiieration 
even  if  De  Gaulle  and  his  policies  1(^  their 
present  influence.  The  decision  tojdevelop 
a  force  de  frappe  did  not  spring  fu^l  blown 
from  either  the  General's  dissatisfaction  with 
American  nuclear  poUcy  or  becaus<  of  his 
••anti-American  nationalism."  Come  what 
may  the  French  nation  has  wante<,  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  weapons  system  f  >r  some 
time  now  and  will  ultlnaately  posses  i  It.  As 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltiee  SUtr 
study  reported : 

••some  Americans  have  felt  that  ^ance  s 
nuclear  ambitions  would  dlsappekr  with 
General  de  Gaulle's  departure.  A  niore  per- 
suasive point  of  view  suggests  tha»  this  is 
wishful  thinking.  The  French  progiam  pre- 
dates de  Gaulle.  It  contains  a  niinber  of 
vested  Interests,  including  the  nUlltary.  A 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  for  producing  en- 
riched uranium  235  ^o^J^^^^^^^.^tuT^S^ 
underway  and  is  expected  to  cost  atfout  $900 
million.    It  too,  predates  de  GauUei   " 

Despite  this  determination  on  thf  part  of 
France,  the  United  States  has  consistently 
opposed  attempts  to  develop  lEffP^^'^^'J* 
nudiear  forces,  and  parUcularly  French  nu- 
clear forces.  The  efTect  of  our  oppo*tlon  has 
been  to  alienate  France;  our  opposition  has 
had  no  effect  on  France's  effort.  V?e  have 
nevertheless  gone  out  of  our  way  to  discredit 
the  French  program.  President  Kennedy  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  independent!  nuclear 
forces  were  a  threat  to  world  peaca. 

"We  do  not  believe  In  a  series  of  !(atomlc] 
deterrents.  We  beUeve  that  the  NATO  de- 
terrent provides  adequate  protection.  Once 
you  begin,  nation  after  nation  .  .,  .  feeling 
that  it  is  necessary  as  an  element)  of  Inde- 
pendence to  develop  a  separate  deterrence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  moving  into  an  in- 
creasingly dangrous  situation.  Flrsl^  you  have 
France  and  then  another  country  fand  then 
another,  until  a  very  solid  and,  I  think  ef- 
fective defense  alliance  may  be  weakened. 

Prom  the  French  point  of  vlewj  a  state- 
ment like  this,  coming  from  the  leader  of  a 
nation  that  had  taken  the  world  sevteral  times 
to  the  brink  of  atomic  war.  was  ral  her  pecu- 
Uar. 

Secretary  McNamara.  during  his  i  mn  Arbor 
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speech,  maintained  that  Independent  nuclear 
forces  were  unreliable  deterrents. 

.  the  general  strategy  I  have  sum- 
marized magnifies  the  Importance  of  unity 
of  planning,  concentration  of  executive  au- 
thority, and  central  direction.  There  must 
not  be  competing  strategies  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  nuclear  war."  '^ 

Later  on.  McNamara  clarified  this  state- 
ment so  as  to  exclude  Britain.  The  French 
concluded,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  United 
States  had  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  vilify  their 
nation.  The  statement  also  reinforced  De 
Gaulle's  suspicions  regarding  the  existence 
of  an  "Anglo-Saxon"  coalition  against  the 
aspirations  of  France  to  play  an  independent 
role  in  Europe.  De  Gaulle  was  suspicious 
when  America  and  Britain  objected  to  pro- 
posed nuclear  testing  In  the  Sahara  by  the 
French  and  voiced  those  objections  through 
the  United  Nations  political  committee. 

".  .  .  the  emotion  which  now  appears  to 
have  seized  a  large  number  of  Its  members 
[the  political  conmalttee]  at  the  Idea  of 
an  explosion— m  ItseU  inoffensive— which  has 
been  planned  for  the  heart  of  the  Sahara — 
this  emotion  which  some  are  affecting  appears 
to  me  to  be  so  excessive  and  artificial  that  I 
cannot  view  It  as  anything  other  than  an 
arbitrary  maneuver  against  my  country."  " 

That  statement  was   made  on  November 
10,    1959.     The   United   States  should   have 
been   aware   then   of    the   General's   almost 
paranoid  distrust  of  any  accord  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  went 
against  French  wishes.     It  seems,  however, 
that  this  country  will  not  profit  from  its  mis- 
takes in  this  regard,  for  In  1962  came  the 
abandoning  of  the  Skybolt  program  and  the 
Nassau  conference  bstween  Britain  and  the 
United   States.     Many   critics   of   American 
policy  hold  up  this  incident  as  the  point  at 
which  the  real  break  came  between  the  two 
countries.    They  may  not  be  too  wide  of  the 
mark.    The  Nassau  agreements  struck  a  blow 
at  independent  nuclear  deterrents  In  gen- 
eral but  gave  the  British  the  right  to  use 
American-lent  nuclear  weapons  In  the  event 
of  grave  national  crisis.     While  the  French 
were  offered  Polaris  missiles,  they  were  to 
be  a  part  of  a  European  "Integrated"  force; 
no   similar   guarantee   of   independent   na- 
tional action  was  given  to  them  as  It  had 
been    given    to    Briteln.     We   shoxUd    have 
realized  that  It  was  for  this  purpose,  namely, 
for  the  capacity  to  strike  at  an  aggressor 
should   American   aid   not   be   forthcoming, 
that  France  decided  to  buUd  a  nuclear  force 
in  the  first  place. 

According  to  Hans  Kohn,  while  the  Gen- 
eral was  enraged  by  the  Nassau  Conference, 
it  merely  confirmed  his  decision  that  France 
should  have  an  Independent  defense."  It  is 
certainly  true  that  when  De  Gaulle  was  asked 
about  the  Nassau  agreements,  he  merely 
stated  that  Prance  intended  to  have  an  in- 
dependent nuclear  capability."  The  point 
to  make  here,  however,  is  that  the  Nassau 
conference  offended  De  Gaulle;  as  usuaX,  his 
resentment  was  arotised  when  we  aggravated 
a  long-standing  suspicion  of  which  we  should 
have  been  aware. 

A  more  serious  consequence  of  the  Nassau 
Conference,  where  Britain  meekly  submitted 
to  the  scuttling  of  the  Skybolt  program,  was 
the  effect  it  had  on  the  then  pending  admis- 
sion of  Great  Britain  to  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Staff  study  of  1963  has  Indicated 
that  the  French  decision  to  veto  Britain's 
entry  into  the  EEC  could  have  been  reached 
as  a  result  of  the  Nassau  agreements. 


" the  Nassau  agreement,  the  off- 

spring  of  the  Skybolt  decision,  offended  De 
Gaulle  and  provided  a  convenient  weapon 
with  which  to  assault  these  same  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  had  so  complicated  his  life  during 
the  war."  " 


Georges  Pompidou  stated  that  the  Nassau 
agreements  indicated  that  Britain  was  turn- 
ing more  toward  the  United  States  than 
toward  Europe. 

•* It  Is  quite  certain  that  the  Nassau 

accord  reflects  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
in  a  capital  and  even  vital  domain,  that  of 
defense,  the  concern  to  remain  turned  for  the 
most    part    toward    the    United    States    of 

America for  the  time  being,  the  United 

States  of  America  Is  not  in  Europe  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  speak  of  Europe,  the  close  ties 
with  America  are  not  European  ties."  » 

Two  facts  are  clear.  First,  France  ha.s  gone 
ahead  and  has  developed  an  Independent 
nuclear  capability.  By  September  1966.  after 
a  series  of  Pacific  tests,  to  be  attended  by 
General  de  Gaulle.  France  will  be  well  on  the 
road  toward  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Second,  the 
United  States  has  to  this  day  supported  the 
Idea  of  •'non-proliferation."  That  is  ob- 
viously an  idea  that  the  French  cannot  ac- 
cept. F\irthermore,  France  Is  so  close  now  to 
having  thermonuclear  weapons  that  non- 
proliferation  arguments  can  hardly  be  ap- 
pUed  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  made 
every  possible  effort  to  Illustrate  its  dis- 
pleasure with  the  French  nuclear  program. 
We  cite  two  examples  of  United  States  action 
In  this  regard. 

"(1)  The  United  States,  during  the  French 
series  of  atomic  tests  in  April  of  this  year, 
refused  to  allow  the  French  to  fly  over 
American  territory.  While  this  move  did  not 
halt  the  tests,  it  was  an  annoyance. 

"(2)  John  L.  Hess,  in  the  New  Tork  Times 
of  April  20,  1966,  notes  that  the  United 
States,  in  apparent  violation  of  a  1959  treaty, 
has  refused  to  sell  the  French  uranium  for 
use  as  fuel  In  nuclear  submarines.  The 
reason  given  for  this  refusal  was  that  France 
had  decided  to  give  her  submarines  an  offen- 
sive as  well  as  a  defensive  capacity."  " 

This  impasse  over  nuclear  weapons  seems 
rather  ridiculous  In  1966,  when  the  French 
have  obviously  developed  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. As  the  RepubUcan  Task  Force  on 
NATO  has  consistently  declared.  It  Is  time 
that  the  United  States  realize  that  France 
Is  a  nuclear  power  and  treat  her  as  such. 
If  she  does  not,  as  Congressman  Pindley  has 
observed,  the  French  might  well  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  nuclear  ally. 

"France's  nuclear  research  will  be  done  in 
close  coUaboraUon  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  have  much  to  gain.  France  gains  ac- 
cess to  advanced  nuclear  technology  long 
denied  it  by  U.S.  policy.  The  Soviets  get 
the  use  of  unique  French  sclentlflc  achieve- 
ments, but  more  Important,  may  gain  a  way 
to  circumvent  the  test-ban  treaty."" 

Mr.  Flndley  is  correct;  If  the  United  States 
does  not  treat  France  as  a  nuclear  ally  and 
share  nuclear  secrets  with  her,  then  the 
French  wUl  not  be  to  blame  for  turning 
away  from  the  Alliance,  when  that  AlUance 
U  outmoded,  governed  as  It  is  by  aji  outdated 
American  nuclear  policy. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY 

A  Study  of  Franco-German  relations  un- 
der the  Influence  of  De  Gaulle  tends  to  show 
that  the  United  States  may  have  played  a 


«  Facts  on  File,  1961,  174BCD2. 
•  Senate    Foreign     Relations    (Jommlttce 
SUff  Study  No.  1.  September  14,  1962,  35. 
"  Facu  on  PUe,  1962, 216a3-A3. 


n  Ibid..  216A2. 

"De  Gaulle.  1st  Press  Conference.  March 
5,  1959.  op.  at..  60. 

"  Kohn.  op.  cit.,  7. 

"De  Gaulle,  10th  Press  Conference.  July 
23,  1964,  Ambassade  de  France.  Service  do 
Presse  et  d'lnformatlon.  8. 


"Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Staff  Study  n,  June  17.  1963.  2. 

"Pompidou,  Speech  at  luncheon  given  by 
the  diplomatic  press,  Paris,  February  5.  1963, 
Ambassade  de  France,  Service  de  Presse  et 
dTnformation. 

ST  John  L.  Hess,  in  the  Nevi  Tork  Times, 
April  20.  1966. 

"Congressman  Flndley,  testimony  before 
the  Kelly  Subcommittee,  Jxine  1,  1966,  228. 
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^-iflcant  role  In  undermining  a  reconclUa- 
^Ktween  the  two  countries.  In  1963  De 
^anllB  and  Adenauer  signed  the  historic 
Sranco-German  Treaty,  by  which  the  two 
nations  arrived  at  accords  In  the  economic 
?Sd  even  the  military  sphere.  In  1964.  how- 
ler the  United  States  and  Germany  con- 
cluded a  military  agreement,  which  in  the 
«es  of  the  General  undermined  his  treaty 
^th  the  Federal  Republic.  He  saw  in  It  a 
rennan  role  as  an  American  protectorate 
JOT  at  least  a  decade.    As  Amaud  de  Borch- 

^**  ^"n  effect,  as  de  Gaulle  sees  It.  Ger- 
manv  "agreed  under  the  pact  ('64  military 
ft^ement  with  the  United  States)  to  remain 
a  U.S  client  state  for  the  next  decade.  The 
General  had  vetoed  Britain's  bid  to  enter  the 
Common  Market  for  less  and  now  West  Ger- 
many was  replacing  Britain  as  the  Ameri- 
can Trojan  Horse  in  Etxrope."  » 

According  to  Philip  Ben.  De  Gaulle  is  sure 
that  the  United  States  has  undermined  his 
effort  to  achieve  a  Franco-German  rapproch- 

".  .'  .  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  U.S., 
flrst  under  Kennedy  and  now  under  Johnson, 
has  ruined  his  'masterpiece.'  a  Franco-Ger- 
man reconcUiatlon  which  he  had  hoped 
would  permit  France  to  become  the  leader  of 
that  partnership  and  to  regain  in  that  way 
the  status  of  a  world  power."  «> 

According  to  de  Borchgrave,  De  Gaulle's 
anti-Americanism  has  hurt  him  in  the  eyes 
of  Germans,  who  actually  support  many  of 
his  policies.  While  this  speculation  Is  by  no 
means  certain,  it  has  not  been  proven  false; 
we  must  remain  alive  to  the  posslblUty  that 
It  is  the  case. 

De  Gaulle  still  believes,  according  to  some 
sources,  that  the  defense  of  Europe  must  still 
be  governed  by  a  balance  of  power  system. 
Couve  de  MurvUle's  statement  that  France's 
nuclear  power  provides  a  sort  of  equilibrium 
In  Europe  tends  to  support  this  theory."  Ac- 
cording to  Duroselle,  De  Gaulle  believes  In  a 
system  of  "traditional  alliances."  He  feels 
that  alliances  with  Britain  and  Russia  are 
best  for  France's  security. 

"De  Gaulle  still  thinks  In  terms  of  a  bal- 
ance-of-power  system  In  Europe,  and  France, 
traditionally,  has  balanced  off  a  dynamic, 
powerful  Germany  through  alliances  with 
Russia  and  Britain."  " 

It  would  seem  that  De  Gaulle's  effort  to 
reconcile  France  with  Germany  represents 
a  departure  from  this  outmoded  philosophy; 
the  United  States  may  have  driven  him  back 
to  It. 


OATJLLIST    DISSENTS     FROM     AMERICAN     POLICIES 
AROUND    THE    WORLD 

A  major  reason  for  GauUlst  pronounce- 
ments concerning  Latin  America,  the  United 
Nations,  and  Vietnam  spring  from  the  Gen- 
eral's desire  to  give  France  an  "independent" 
voice  in  world  affairs.  Even  if  it  means 
placing  his  country  at  cross-purposes  with 
the  United  States,  he  wants  Prance  to  be 
involved  wherever  possible  In  the  decision- 
making process,  particularly  In  negotiations, 
and  in  trade.  Hence  a  major  reason  for 
Prance's  recognition  of  Communist  China; 
De  Gaulle  hopes  to  serve  as  Intermediary 
In  what  he  feels  are  inevitable  American- 
Chinese  negotiations  concerning  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  we  go  over  the  major  differences  that 
have  marked  these  statements  vis  a  vis  United 
States  policy,  one  fact  becomes  clear.  The 
United  States  has  consistently  reacted  too 
strongly,  almost  childishly,  to  French  state- 
ments that  really  affected  her  very  little. 
The  language  used  by  the  French  has  been 


provocative;  It  could  have  been  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  could  have 
exercised  some  diplomacy  In  return. 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  major  difference  between  France  and 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
has  been  France's  refusal  to  pay  some  of 
her  peacekeeping  debts,  particularly  for  the 
U.N.  action  in  the  Congo  in  1961. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries within  the  United  Nations  has  been  the 
Issue  of  the  admission  of  Communist  China. 
France  voted  In  the  General  Assembly  to 
admit  the  Chinese,  while  the  United  States 
leads  the  bloc  opposing  admission.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  that  France  as  opposed 
to  Britain  has  been  singled  out  for  criticism 
by  the  United  States  for  advocating  admis- 
sion. Few  Americans  realize  that  Great 
Britain  has  recognized  Communist  China; 
the  probable  reason  for  this  Ignorance  has 
been  the  barrage  of  anti-French  statements 
we  have  made  on  the  subject. 

THE  DOMINICAN   INTERVENTION 

The  United  States  has  always  felt  that  the 
Caribbean,  not  to  mention  the  whole  of 
Latin  America,  was  an  area  where  its  in- 
fluence was  more  strongly  felt  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  and  where  it  exercised  a 
higher  degree  of  responsibility  than  any  oth- 
er nation.  American  foreign  policymakers 
have  therefore  assumed  that  our  allies  should 
be  virtlling  to  follow  American  foreign  policy 
moves  In  this  area.  Until  very  recently, 
our  European  allies  have  indeed  supported 
us,  or  at  least  have  remained  silent,  when 
we  Intervened  In  Latin  America.  General  de 
Gaulle  made  no  comment  about  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  attempt  In  1961,  and 
stood  by  President  Kennedy  during  the  Mis- 
sile Crisis  In  1962.  His  attitude  changed, 
however,  concerning  the  Dominican  inter- 
vention of  1965.  The  General  stated  that  he 
opposed  "Intervention"  In  the  affairs  of  other 
states  and  expressed  hope  that  American 
troops  would  be  withdrawn. 

As  Lester  Markel  has  observed,  American 
foreign  policy  tends  to  be  motivated  by  the 
belief  that  we  stand  for  the  good  and  hence 
should  be  supported  without  question. 

"There  Is  no  need  to  set  out  in  detail  our 
criticisms  of  France  because  they  are  so 
direct,  so  simple,  so  emotional.  These  are 
some  of  the  prime  counts  in  the  Indictment 
and  the  asumptlons  on  which  they  are  based. 
Assumption  No.  1 — We  are  a  good-doing 
people  and  when  we  act  we  act  only  from  the 
highest  motives.  Therefore,  anyone  who  re- 
fuses to  go  along  with  us  Is  wrong-headed 
and  even  Immoral.  De  Gaulle  Is  such."" 
This  belief,  that  our  allies  should  let  us 
carry  the  ball  and  go  It  alone  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  in  all  its  naivete  been  supported  by 
the  Johnson  Administration.  It  Is  quite 
probable  that  our  loud  reactions  to  French 
criticisms  of  our  Dominican  policy  annoyed 
De  Gaulle  more  than  the  policy  Itself. 


VIETNAM 


"  De  Borchgrave,  op.  cit.,  47. 

"Philip  Ben.  op.  cit..  11. 

«"  Jean-Baptlste  Duroselle,  Interview  by 
Frederick  C.  Palnton,  In  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  May  10.  1965.  44. 

"Couve  de  Murvllle.  Speech  on  Occasion 
of  Budgetary  Debate,  October  20,  1965. 


The  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  France  over  the  Vietnamese  War 
marks  yet  another  Instance  where  the  United 
States  has  overreacted  to  French  statements 
and  initiatives.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  France,  the  country  that  fought 
against  the  Vlet-Minh  for  almost  nine  years, 
does  not  have  an  Interest  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  furthermore  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
France  desires  the  defeat  of  American  forces 
In  Vietnam;  General  de  Gaulle  has  taken 
great  pains  to  condemn  totalitarian  regimes 
wherever  they  exist." 

The  French  point  of  view  on  Vietnam  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Vietnam  cannot 
reach  a  state  of  peace  and  stability  unless 
the  nations  that  have  Intervened  in  her  his- 


tory since  World  War  n  sign  an  accord  pledg- 
ing that  they  will  not  do  so  In  the  future. 
The  French  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
summoning  of  the  signatories  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  as  well  as  Communist  China 
and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  sign  such 
a  treaty."  As  we  have  noted,  General  de 
Gaulle  would  like  to  make  the  French  role 
in  this  settlement  as  large  as  possible. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the 
French  feel  that  America  has  no  chance  of 
winning  In  Vietnam.  As  Ambassador  Boh- 
len  has  suggested,  •'the  French  feel  they  have 
tried  it  out  and  failed,  and  therefore  they 
think  that  the  Americans  can't  do  what 
they  didn't  do."  » 

Nevertheless,  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  France  desires  our  military  defeat  in 
Vietnam.  Far  closer  to  the  truth  is  the 
speculation  that  France  is  afraid  that  the 
United  States  has  Involved  itself  in  an  open- 
ended  war  that  may  escalate  into  a  world 
conflict.  The  following  statement  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  leads  us  to  support  this  Idea. 
".  .  .  while  the  prospects  of  a  world  war 
breaking  out  on  account  of  Europe  are  dis- 
sipating, conflicts  in  which  America  engages 
In  other  parts  of  the  world — as  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  in  Korea,  yesterday  in  Cuba, 
today  in  Vietnam — risk,  by  virtue  of  that 
famous  escalation,  being  extended  so  that 
the  result  could  be  a  general  conflagration. 
In  that  case  Europe — whose  strategy  Is, 
within  NATO,  that  of  America,  would  auto- 
matically be  involved  in  the  struggle,  even 
when  it  would  not  have  so  desired." '' 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  French 
feel  that  Vietnam  can  only  achieve  peace  If 
she  is  neutral  and  left  alone.  France  has 
therefore  espoused  a  policy  of  noninter- 
vention. 

While   French  offers   to   mediate    In    the 
dispute  may  be  politely  refused  by  the  United 
States  if  oiu'  policymakers  feel  them  to  be 
not  In  our  Interest,  we  should  never  give  the 
impression   that  French   help   Is   unwanted 
or  that  we  feel  that  Prance  has  no  Interest 
and  responslblUty  In  Vietnam.    We  are  far 
more  to  blame  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  conducted  otir  policy  vis  a  vis  France  on 
this  issue  than  for  the  policies  we  have  fol- 
lowed In  Vietnam.     As  Bernard  Fall  points 
out.  France  has  17.000  citizens  and  an  Im- 
mobile Investment  of  some  $500  million  In 
South  Vietnam."    On  February  22.  1965.  the 
State  Department  said  that  the  United  States 
had   refused   to   give   France   a   "mandate" 
to  mediate  in  Vietnam,  and  stated  that  we 
were    not    interested    in    any    international 
conference  at  the  time.*    On  June  24,  South 
Vietnam    broke    diplomatic    relations    with 
Prance,  claiming  that  the  De  Gaulle  Govern- 
ment   "has    always    directly    or    Indirectly 
helped  our  enemies."  '<>    These  Incidents  of- 
fended   De    Gaulle,    not    only    because    his 
initiatives  had  been  rejected,  but  also  be- 
cause  similar   overtures   from   other  states, 
particularly  from  Great  Britain,  had  been 
welcomed. 

" The  issue  Is  perhaps  world  peace, 

for  China  and  America,  whatever  may  be 
said,  are  at  grips  there.  Do  not  all  these 
great  problems  vitally  concern  a  country  like 
ours?  Does  It  therefore  not  have  a  contribu- 
tion to  make?  Moreover,  was  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  not  seen  going  to  the  House 
of  Commons  several  days  ago.  without  caus- 
ing any  scandal,  to  recommend  as  a  solu- 
tion the  same  negotiation  for  establishing  In 
Vietnam  a  strict  system  of  neutrality  and 


<o  Markel.  op.  cit.  69. 
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nonintervention  which  we  have  beei  advo- 
cating for  three  years  now?"" 

The  two  Incidents  we  have  mentloi  ,ed  here 
may  or  may  not  have  been  connectep;  what 
Is  important  to  realize,  however,  la  that  a 
nation  with  a  definite,  established  Interest 
In  Vietnam  was  told  that  the  whole  conflict 
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was  none  of  Its  business.    French 


vis  a  vis  Vietnam  may  not  be  corr  set,  but 


they  certainly  deserve  a  hearing,  and  a 
courteous  hearing.  The  lesser  trtatment 
that  France  has  received  at  our  qands  Is 
hardly  that  of  a  close  ally. 

One  final  point  should  be  made.  French 
criticisms  of  our  Involvement  In  'S  letnam. 
as  Indicated  by  the  cited  excerpts  frc  m  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  are  rather  loud  and  Hlscour- 
teous  to  the  United  States.  Once  again,  it 
Is  Important  that  we  realize  that  pre  vocative 
language  Is  one  the  General's  trac  emarks. 
We  might  expect,  however,  that  w«  should 
be  more  amenable  to  criticism  If  thit  criti- 
cism were  less  brash  and  less  public , 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  the  oul  set  that 
any  recommendations  made  here  concerning 
the  resolution  of  French-American  dii  Terences 
are  only  tentative  first  steps  toward  tl  lat  reso- 
lution. The  problems  today  facing  tl  le  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  axe  complex;  the:e  is  no 
simple  formula  which,  if  applied,  will  make 
them  vanish  tomorrow.  On  the  oth;r  hand, 
to  refuse  to  act  is  to  allow  the  present  situa- 
tion to  deteriorate  to  the  point  wh^re  It  is 
beyond  repair.  With  these  thoughts  n  mind, 
the  following  suggestions  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  United  States. 

( 1 )  With  regard  to  NATO,  a  more  e  qultable 
partnership  should  be  formed.  Con  lultatlve 
procedures  should  be  regularized.  Our  allies 
should  be  consulted  on  all  major  mil  tary  de- 
cisions. In  addition,  the  recommdndatlon 
of  the  Republican  Factfinding  Mission  to 
NATO  concerning  the  formation  o  a  top- 
level   planning  conference  of  the   15  NATO 


should    be    Immediately 


policies 


Imple- 


members 

mented.  , 

( 2 )  American  nuclear  policy  shoul  a  be  im- 
mediately clarified.  Our  pollcymakei  s  should 
repeatedly  state  that  this  country  wl|l  defend 
Europe  by  whatever  means  are  necessary  In 
the  event  of  attack.  Including  ,  nuclear 
weapons.  The  credibility  of  our  cominltment 
will  have  be  strengthened. 

(3)  We  must  recognize  that,  for  setter  or 
worse.  Prance  is  a  nuclear  power.  We  must 
see>c  effective  ways  for  the  French  force  to 
be  coordinated  with  NATO,  while 
Ing  the  right  of  France  to  have  Independent 
control  of  her  arsenal  to  cope  with  situations 
where  her  Interests  and  ours  do  not  precisely 

coincide.  . 

(4)  We  must  avoid  any  manifestation  of 
favoritism  toward  Great  Britain  regarding 
mil:  tary  cooperation  and  offers  to  m  jdlate  in 
Vietnam. 

(5)  Immediate    consideration    should 
given    to    the    possibilities    of    an   iipprc 
tov.ard   Eastern  Europe  through   t^e  NATO 
Etructure. 

American  relations  with  Prance 
teriorated  to  a  dangerous  extent  in 
five  years.     Provocative  language  on 
of  General  de  Gaulle  has  elicited  pn  ivocatlve 
responses;   mannerisms  have  been    nlstaken 
for    substantive    claims.     In    the 
however,  the  French  Imbroglio  of 


been  marked  by  few  substantive  d  fferences 
between  the  two  countries,  and  we 
talnly  capable  of  resolving  them, 
crisis-  In  our  relations  with  France  concerns 


what   Bernard   Fall   calls   "mutual 


To  restore  the  French-American  friendship 
to  it?  former  vitality,  both  sides  wll ,  have  to 
respect  each  other's  claims,  recognlalng  their 
sources.  The  use  of  inflammatory  language 
in  an  attempt  to  assess  blame  for  ou  r  current 
dlvUlons  Is  a  futile  pursuit 


"  Couve  de  MurvlUe,  Speech  of  October  20, 
1965,  10. 
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respect. 


CODE    OF    ETHICS    FOR    THE    CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELf^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us  that  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Congress  has  been  les- 
sened by  highly  publicized  allegations  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  few.  A  re- 
cent poll  indicates  that  60  percent  of  the 
public  believe  that  misuse  of  funds  by 
Congressmen  is  fairly  common.  Such 
misconceptions  need  to  be  counteracted. 
Confidence  in  Congress  needs  to  be  re- 
stored. Charges  that  all  or  most  Mem- 
bers misuse  their  authority  need  to  be 
met  with  a  positive  response.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  introducing  today  a  res- 
olution to  provide  for  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Establishment  of  such  a  committee  is 
only  the  first  of  several  steps  which  are 
now  in  order.  The  committee  should 
proceed  immediately  to  investigate 
charges,  in  addition  to  those  already  un- 
der formal  consideration,  levelled  against 
any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  con- 
gressional employee.  Let  those  who 
maintain  that  congressional  misconduct 
is  widespread  present  their  evidence  and 
make  their  case.  When  there  is  estab- 
lished a  continuing  mechanism  for  hear- 
ing any  and  all  cases,  many  of  these 
loose  charges  will  cease  to  be  made.  At- 
tention cannot  then  be  diverted  from  ac- 
tual misdeeds. 

While  some  types  of  actions  are  clearly 
proscribed  by  existing  regulations,  other 
types  fall  into  a  gray  area,  not  forbid- 
den by  law  but  also  not  entirely  free  of 
suspicion.  There  is  need  for  a  Standards 
and  Conduct  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  a  congressional  code  of  ethics.  Hope- 
fully such  hearings  would  not  only  draw 
upon  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress but  would  also  seek  the  advice  of 
others.  Those  in  the  academic  world, 
in  the  business  and  labor  communities,  in 
the  legal  professions  and  in  other  pro- 
fessions should  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  openly  and  directly  to  us  on  stand- 
ards of  congressional  conduct.  Hearings 
should  be  extensive  for  matters  of  ethics 
are  sometimes  difficult  and  complex.  It 
is  likely  that  standards  should  go  beyond 
that  which  is  narrowly  and  technically 
proper  to  make  sure  that  behavior  will 
not  encourage  even  the  suspicion  of  vio- 
lation of  public  trust.  Thus  much  more 
will  be  involved  than  the  uses  to  which 
individual  and  committee  funds  are  put. 
The  whole  matter  of  conflict  of  Interest 
needs  to  be  resolved. 

When  all  matters  have  been  consid- 
ered carefully,  the  Conduct  and  Stand- 
ards Committee  should  propose  a  code 
of  ethics  and  other  appropriate  regula- 
tions. We  can  avoid  frivolous  restric- 
tions and  unnecessary  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy at  the  same  time  that  we  set  high 
standards  of  honesty,  impartiality,  and 
independence.  It  is  urgent  that  we  act 
now.    Public  concern  extends  far  beyond 


any  individual  case.  The  disposition  of 
a  particular  case  will  not  allay  public 
fears.  Respect  for  Congress  as  an  insti- 
tution is  at  stake.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reassure  the  public  that  their 
representatives  conduct  the  Nation's 
legislative  business  with  integrity. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  day 
that  the  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  was  declared.  The  Lithuanian 
people's  independence  did  not  long  en- 
dure. Twenty-four  years  after  that  first 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  the  na- 
tion's independence  became  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  1940  Lithuania  was  oc- 
cupied by  Nazi  troops  and  later  became 
engulfed  in  the  brutal  tide  of  Communist 
conquest. 

We  shall  not  forget  that  the  citizens 
of  Lithuania  still  possess  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  they  so 
boldly  displayed  in  1918.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  pause  to  commend  the 
Lithuanian  people  on  their  struggle  to 
resist  Communist  domination.  We  again 
express  our  hope  that  at  a  future  day 
these  people  will  be  able  to  exercise  their 
love  for  freedom  and  the  inherent  dignity 
of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
a  resolution  which  was  adopted  recently 
by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey 
in  commemoration  of  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence: 
Resolution 

We,  American  Lithuanians  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  and  vicinity,  gathered  In  a  meeting 
on  February  12th,  1967  at  Saint  George's 
Lithuanian  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  49th 
Anniversary  of  February  16th.  1918,  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Lithuania,  did  unan- 
imously adopt  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas:  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty,  sind; 

"Whereas:  the  Soviet  Union  has  by  force  of 
arms  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  had  continued  to  deny  these 
people  the  right  of  self  determination,  NOW 
Therefore,  Be  It 

"Resolved  That  the  Soviets  show  their  sin- 
cerity by  liberating  the  Baltic  Countries  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  Be  It 
Further 

"Resolved  To  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  United  Nations  to  request  that  the 
abolishment  of  the  Soviet  rule  In  the  Baltic 
States  be  Included  In  the  agenda  of  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Be 
It  Further 

"Resolved  That  the  Soviet  consular  treaty 
must  be  unconditionally  rejected  and  any 
endorsement  of  It  Is  an  endorsement  of  So- 
viet aggression,  and  Be  It  Further 

"Resolved  That  we  send  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  all  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatives  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Jhe  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Press. 

"LITHUANIAN    COUNCIL   OF   NEW   JESSEY, 

"Valentinas  Melinis.  President. 
"Albin  S.  Trecickas,  Secretary. 

"Newark,  N.J.,  February  12. 1967." 


MORE  ON  THE  W.  E.  B.  DuBOIS 
CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
episode  at  the  University  of  IlUnois  re- 
cently concerning  a  DuBois  Club  has 
created  quite  a  stir  in  both  Illinois  politi- 
cal and  educational  circles. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  univer- 
sity recently,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three, 
voted  to  recognize  an  Urbana  student  or- 
ganization of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs 
which  has  been  cited  at  various  times  by 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  For  instance, 
in  his  anual  report  on  the  FBI  for  1965, 
Mr.  Hoover  stated : 

During  1965,  the  Communist  Party's  year- 
old  youth  front,  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America  consolidated  Its  resoiirces  and  be- 
came more  ambitious  in  Its  efforts  to  expand 
Its  Influence  among  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
Volunteer  recruits,  who  were  trained  at  a 
Communist  Party  cadre  training  school  were 
sent  Into  the  Midwest  area  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  to  bolster  the  midwest  region 
of  the  DuBois  Clubs. 

Two  DuBois  Clubs'  leaders  recently  openly 
announced  their  affiliation  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  DuBois  Clubs  national 
president  has  Issued  a  public  statement  that 
the  organization  welcomes  Communists  as 
members. 

Evidently,  those  volunteer  recruits  or 
their  coworkers  referred  to  above  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  being  dispatched  to  the  Mid- 
west are  meeting  with  success  as  indi- 
cated by  the  University  of  Illinois  devel- 
opment. 

The  position  of  the  trustees  voting  for 
the  recognition  of  the  DuBois  Club  is 
justified,  they  say,  because  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  hearing  on 
the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  has  not  been 
resolved  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
a  matter  of  judgment,  of  course,  but  the 
prudence  of  the  six  trustees  is  certainly 
open  to  question.  Mr.  Hoover  has  pre- 
viously stated,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, that  this  organization  was 
founded  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  to  infiltrate  and  influence 
youth  groups  in  our  Nation.  It  is  es- 
pecially ironic  that  Mr.  Hoover's  word 
of  caution  was  ignored  for  he  has  singled 
out  this  group  as  a  warning  for  educa- 
tional circles  to  consider. 

It  is  doubly  ironic  that  Mr.  Hoover  has 
stressed  the  Midwest  as  a  target  area  for 
the  DuBois  Clubs.  In  February  1966,  be- 
fore a  House  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Hoover  warned: 

A  primary  task  of  the  students  who  at- 
tended this  school  was  the  recruitment  of 
minority  youth  for  the  party's  year-old  front 
group,  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 
During  the  summer  of  1985,  this  organization 


launched  an  ambitious  program  aimed  at 
bolstering  Its  Midwest  region  which  had  been 
beset  by  factional  disputes,  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, and  adverse  publicity.  Participants  In 
this  program  spoke  of  this  "summer  proj- 
ect" m  glowing  terms  at  a  conference  of  na- 
tional coordinators  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  held 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  In  Chicago. 

If  the  man  most  responsible  for  the 
internal  security  of  this  Nation,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  is  not  to  be  heeded, 
then  our  security  is  most  certainly  in 
jeopardy.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  to  what  extent  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  are  apprised  of 
Commuiiist  philosophy,  tactics  and 
strategy  through  responsible  courses  on 
this  subject  based  on  authoritative 
sources  such  as  congressional  commit- 
tee reports  and  reports  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Hoover  statements  are  a 
case  in  point.  These  are  pubhc  state- 
ments available  to  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested. Material  such  as  this  is  a  must 
for  courses  on  the  Communist  menace. 
Perhaps  the  University  of  Illinois  is  for- 
tunate to  have  such  instruction  for  its 
students.  If  so.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
six  trustees  who  voted  to  recognize  the 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Club  submit  to  such  in- 
struction. 

I  place  three  articles  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  February  10,  15,  and  16  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribxme,  Feb.  10,  1967] 
Dubois  Club  Voted  University  of  Illinois 
Recognition — Trustees  Accept  Urbana 
UNrr,  6  to  3 

(By  Thomas  Buck) 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  was  besieged  yesterday  by  student 
demands  for  greater  political  activity  on  the 
Chicago  and  Urbana  campuses  and  for  repeal 
of  a  state  law  banning  speakers  of  subversive 
organizations. 

In  one  Instance,  the  U.  of  I.  trustees,  meet- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  voted  6  to 
3  to  recognize  an  Urbana  student  organiza- 
tion of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  club,  which  at 
the  national  level  has  been  termed  a  com- 
munist front  group  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney general's  office. 

NOT  called  sedixious 
The  majority  of  the  U.  of  I.  board  acted  on 
grounds  that  the  DuBois  club  has  not  yet 
been  designated  as  seditious  by  the  subver- 
sive activities  control  board  of  the  federal 
government.  At  the  same  time,  the  trustees 
affirmed  a  policy  not  to  recognize  proven  sub- 
versive groups. 

In  another  Instance,  the  U.  of  I.  trustees 
received  petitions  from  student  leaders  at 
both  the  Chicago  Circle  and  Urbana  cam- 
puses with  a  two-fold  request : 

1.  That  the  U.  of  I.  rescind  a  "general  rule" 
which  long  has  limited  political  speaking  ap- 
pearances on  campuses  to  candidates  for  of- 
fice on  a  nation-wide  or  state-wide  basis. 
For  campaign  speeches,  this  rule  now  pro- 
hibits campus  appearances  by  such  candi- 
dates as  those  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  state  legislature,  aldermen,  and 
mayors. 

ASK    CLABAUCH    ACT    REPEAL 

2.  That  the  U.  of  I.  trustees  ask  the  state 
legislature  to  repeal  the  1947  Clabaugh  act, 
which  prohibits  the  university  from  making 
Its  facilities  and  campuses  available  to  mem- 
bers of  subversive  organizations  espousing 
their  causes. 

Student  leaders  who  made  this  request  also 
carried  a  letter  from  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III, 
the  Democratic  state  treasvu-er.  supporting 
them  on  these  two  demands. 

The  six  trustees  voting  to  recognize  the 


DuBois  club  at  this  time  Included  Wayne  A. 
Johnston.  Flossmoor,  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral policies  committee;  Howard  W.  Clement, 
Des  Plalnes,  board  of  trustee  president; 
Theodore  A.  Jones,  Chicago;  Irving  Dllllard, 
CoUinsviUe;  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Watklns,  Chi- 
cago; and  Kenney  E.  Williamson,  Peoria. 


THREE    SPEAK    STRONGLY 

Voting  "no"  were  Earl  M.  Hughes,  Wood- 
stock; Harold  Pogue,  Decatur,  and  Timothy 
W.  Swain,  Peoria.  All  spoke  strongly  against 
the  move,  Swain  p>olnted  out  that  the  DuBois 
club  also  had  been  designated  as  subversive 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of   Investigation. 

A  report  by  the  general  policy  committee, 
presented  by  Johnston,  the  chairman,  pointed 
out  that  the  Urbana  group  of  the  DuBois 
club  had  denied  any  affiliation  with  the  na- 
tional organization.  Swain  and  Pogue  also 
had  cast  disrenting  votes  In  the  committee 
action  recommending  recognition  of  the  Ur- 
bana group. 

The  committee  recommendation  carried 
this  final  stipulation:  "However,  at  any  time 
that  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  club  or  any  other 
student  group  can  be  proved  to  be  subversive, 
seditious,  or  dedicated  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  Illinois  or  of  the 
United  States,  the  trustees  will  expect  the 
administration  of  the  university  to  deny  to 
that  group  the  privileges  and  ties  of  associa- 
tion with  the  university  that  are  allowed  to 
recognized  student  groups." 

CLUB     MEMBSUS     FEW 

John  Schmadeke.  editor  of  the  Dally  mini, 
the  Urbana  student  newspaper,  said  'no  more 
than  five  or  six  students"  were  members  of 
the  DuBois  club  there.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, became  a  major  Issue  after  many  faculty 
members  voiced  opposition  to  the  question 
being  taken  to  the  U.  of  I.  board  instead  of 
being  left  in  "normal  channels"  with  Stan- 
ton Millet,  the  dean  of  students.  Millet  said 
he  now  will  grant  the  club  official  recogni- 
tion. 

More  than  40  Chicago  Circle  students 
Jammed  the  trustee  meeting  room  to  hear 
Richard  King.  21,  chairman  of  a  student 
committee  on  academic  freedom,  present  the 
demands  for  greater  political  activity  and 
for  repeal  of  the  Calbaugh  act.  The  board 
of  trustees  referred  these  demands  to  the 
general  policy  committee. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  15,  1967] 
Peters  Assails  University  of  Illinois  Recog- 
nition OP  Dubois  Club 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Feb.  14 — Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  were  criticized  in  legis- 
lative halls  today  for  recognizing  an  Urbana 
campus  offshoot  of  a  national  communist 
front  organization,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  club. 

Sen.  Everett  R.  Peters  [R.,  St.  Joseph]  an- 
nounced that  he  Is  preparing  a  resolution 
criticizing  the  board.  He  said  he  hopes  for  a 
vote  tomorrow  on  the  resolution,  which  will 
be  co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Robert  W.  Mitchler 
(R..  Oswego]. 

"The  trustees  ought  to  reverse  themselves 
at  their  next  meeting."  said  Peters,  who  Uvea 
10  miles  from  the  campus  and  for  20  years 
has  been  the  university's  chief  spokesman  In 
the  legislature. 

OPPOSED  BY  PAGE 

The  trustees,  on  a  6-to-3  vote  last  week, 
yielded  to  pressure  from  a  small  student 
group  by  recognizing  the  DuBois  club.  Na- 
tionally it  has  been  classified  as  a  communist 
front  organization  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney general's  office. 

Rsy  Page,  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  told  a  reporter  that  he  would 
have  voted  against  recognition  If  he  had  at- 
tended the  board  meeting  last  week.  He  Is 
an  ex-offlclo  trustee. 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Clabaugh  (R.,  Cham- 
paign], another  university  spokesman,  said 
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he  had  telephoned  a  protest  to  the 
Dr.    David    D.    Henry,    university    pi  esldent. 
Clabaugh  said  he  regarded  the  vote 
necessary  and  In  bad  faith. 


office  of 

isldent. 
as  un- 


CONFER  ON  BUDGET 


Pe'ers 


The    university's    biennial    appr 
bills  have  not  been  introduced. 
Clabaugh  have  been  participating 
level     conferences     to     determine 
record-breaking  spending  requests 
tlfled. 

In  separate  lntervl3ws.  Page  and 
noted  that  three  of  the  votes  for  rec 
the   DuBols    club   were    cast   by 
Democrats  who  did  not  run  for 
or  were  defeated  last  Nov.  8.     The 
publicans  who  replaced  them  will  be 
at  the  board's  annual  meeting  Marcl  i 
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Sen.  Paul  Simon  [D.  Troyl  said  that  the 
DuBols  club  at  Urbana  involves  only  sU  stu- 
dents who  need  publicity. 

BROYLES  QUOTES  HOOVEB 

Sen.  PatU  W.  Broyles  [R..  Mount  Vernon) 
made  the  major  speech  identifying  the  Du- 
Bols club  as  a  communist  front  among  young 
people.  He  quoted  extensively  from  the  writ- 
ings of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Creation  of  a  special  commission  to  In- 
vestigate homosexuality  was  aslted  by  Sen. 
G.  William  Horsley  |R..  Springfield  ].  He 
said  homosexual  activity  is  widespread. 
Horsley '8  resolution  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  after  Minority  Whip  Alan 
J.  Dixon  [D.,  Belleville)  said  the  legislature 
had  fvUly  considered  the  subject  when  the 
1963  criminal  code  was  adopted. 
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Plans  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
baugh  law.  which  prohibits  use  of  V 
of  Illinois  facilities  by  any  subversij^ 
tlous.  or  un-American  group,  were  an 
by  Rep.  Anthony  Scariano  [D..  Park 

The  repealer,  which  is  supported  *- 
urer  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  II,  was  o 
demands  submitted  to  the  university 
by  some  students  from  the  Urbana 
cago  Circle  campuses.    They  also 
greater     political     activity     on 
grounds. 

The  trustees  recognized  the 
on   the  theory   that  it  has   not 
nated   as   seditious  by   the  Federal 
slve  activities  control  board.    They  - 
policy  of  not  recognizing  proved 
groups. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  1 5.  1967) 

Senate    Teixs    Universtty    op    Illinois    To 

Bar  Dubois  Club 

(By  Robert  Howard) 

SPRiNGnELD,  III.,  Feb.  15.— The  Senate  to- 
day asked  the  University  of  Ullnoia 
to  rescind  the  recognition  on  the 
campus  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DilBols  cli*.  which 
in  a  series  of  speeches  was  Identlied  as  a 
communist-front  organization. 

In  the  debate  on  a  resolution  critic  Izlng  the 
trustees,  fear  was  expressed  thai  lenient 
policies  might  result  in  the  state  T;nlversity 
becoming  a  hotbed  of  campus  denonstra- 
tlons  like  the  University  of  Caltfonjla. 

CALLED   GRAVE    ERROR  i 

Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro  put  ihe  ques- 
tion to  a  vote  and  announced  Its  adtoptlon  so 
quickly  that  no  opposing  votes  we^e  heard. 

Three  retiring  Democratic  triistjees  were 
held  responsible  for  last  week's  action  in  a 
speech  by  Sen.  Everett  R.  Peters!  [R..  St. 
Joseph),  who  for  two  decades  has  been  the 
university's  chief  legislative  spokestaan. 

Peters  called  recognition  of  thi  club  a 
"grave  error."  He  said  the  request  Ifor  cam- 
pus approval  had  been  pending  ^o  years 
and  was  not  considered  imtll  the  list  meet- 
ing before  the  Induction,  scheqtUed  for 
March  14,  of  three  Republicans  eletted  Nov. 
8.  The  vote  for  recognition  was  six]  to  three, 
with  five  Democrats  and  one  Republican  fav- 
oring the  action. 

THREE    DEMOCRATS   COSPONSO^ 

Sen.  Robert  W.  Mltchler  (R.,  Osv^go)  and 
Peters  were  chief  sponsors  of  the  resolution, 
which  asked  triistees  to  refiise  to  ptrmlt  the 
DxiBols  club  to  begin  organization  work  on 
the  campus.  ' 

Among  co-sponsors  were  thre»  Demo- 
crata — James  H.  Donnewald  of  Bfeese  and 
Thad  L.  Kuslbab  and  Zygmxint  A.  Stkolnlckl, 
both  of  Chicago. 

Only  Republicans  spoke  for  the  resolution. 
Dennis  J.  Collins  [R.,  De  Kalb)  praised  Gov. 
Reagan  of  California  for  firm  pollcits  regard- 
ing the  University  of  California.  He  and 
Hudson  R.  Sours  of  Peoria  recalled  that  the 
troubles  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  began  wl^  a  small 
group  of  students. 


WENDELL   L.    WILLKIE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ger\ld  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Saturday,  February  18,  would  have 
been  the  75th  birthday  of  that  exciting 
and  colorful  champion  of  all  men's 
rights,  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  A  Hoosier  of 
whom  his  home  State  is  justifiably 
proud,  Mr.  WUlkie  captured  the  imagina- 
tion with  his  unorthodox  political  style 
and  his  genuine  appeal  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  admire  humility,  honesty,  and 
the  ideal  of  equal  justice. 

In  New  York  City,  there  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  intrepid  spirit  of  this 
unusual  American  and  the  ideals  for 
which  Wendell  Willkie  fought.  It  is 
Freedom  House,  formed  in  1941  with 
Wendell  Willkie  as  one  of  its  founders. 
Established  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
a  free  society,  Freedom  House  is  in  the 
Wendell  Willkie  Memorial  Building  on 
West  40th  Street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  better  way  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  indomitable  courage 
that  was  Wendell  WUlkie's  than  to  pon- 
der the  message  on  a  table  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Wendell  WlUkie  Memorial  Building. 
Taken  from  one  of  Mr.  Willkie's 
speeches,  the  message  reads: 

We  must  establish  beyond  any  doubt  the 
equality  of  man. 


nation  to  all  peoples,  by  placing  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
next  regular  session  convening  in  the 
fall  of  1967  any  measure  which  would 
guarantee  internationally  supervised  free 
elections  by  secret  ballot  for  the  peoples 
held  captive  by  the  world  Communist 
movement  and  by  pressing  for  early  ap- 
proval of  such  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
import  of  this  resolution  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren who  deserve  the  right  to  grow  up  in 
freedom. 

To  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave,  half  free. 
There  is  a  direct  threat  to  our  freedom  as 
long  as  the  Communists  deny  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Hungary, 
Litvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China  and  Tibet, 
North  Korea,  Albania,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
CAPTIVE  PEOPLES 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  Introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  would  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  instruct  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  to  demand  that 
the  United  Nations  enforce  its  charter 
provisions  which  guarantee  self-determi- 
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TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Introduced  today  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

This  resolution  puts  the  world  at  large 
on  notice  that  further  expansions  of 
trade,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Congress  only  when 
there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that 
these  countries  have  redirected  their  ac- 
tions and  policies  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement.  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  these  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries must  demonstrate  that  they  have 
abandoned  their  policies  of  support  for 
wars  of  national  liberation  before  the 
United  States  will  consider  fiuther  trade 
agreements  and  exchanges. 

Gentlemen,  our  deep  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  cannot  be  measured  in  statis- 
tics. The  dollars— the  billions  of  dol- 
lars— which  are  being  spent  to  fight  this 
war  are  of  no  consequence  compared  to 
the  lives  of  our  yoimg  men  which  are 
being  snuffed  out  dally  In  increasingly 
greater  numbers.  The  inexplicable 
tragedy  of  this  situation,  however,  is 
our  continuing  aid  to  and  trade  with  the 
very  nations  which  are  furnishing  the 
backup  support  to  our  enemies.  We 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  go  on  record 
decisively  in  opposition  to  Implementing 
further  this  regrettable  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
Join  with  me  In  seeking  early  action  on 
this  legislation  and  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity  in  support  of  this  resolution. 


THE  GREAT  SWAMP  OP 
NEW  JERSEY 


Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  special  significance  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  entire  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  will  take 
place  tomorrow  at  the  Morris  County 
Nature  Center  in  Chatham  Township, 
N  J.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  hold  a  public  hearing  to  help 
determine  whether  a  2,400-acre  portion 
of  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  qualifies  for  designation  as  a 
permanent  wilderness  area. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  say  that   designation   of   the    Great 
Swamp  as  a  wilderness  area  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished.    Though  the  area  is  physi- 
cally located  within  the  congressional 
district  represented  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
HtJVSEN],  it  borders  on  my  own  district, 
and  my  constituents  and  I  share  the 
same  intense  desire  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  Great  Swamp  in  its  uniquely 
beautiful  and  naturally  wild  condition. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  nature  in  the  heart 
of  the  world's  most  heavily  populated 
megalopolis.     For  all  of  us,  the  Great 
Swamp  is  nothing  less  than  a  priceless 
treasure,  the  sole  remaining  imspoiled 
heritage    of    nature    anywhere    in    the 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  thought  of  its 
disposition  as  anything  other  than  what 
it  is  could  not  be  more  incomprehensible. 
The    devotion    of    our    people,    Mr. 
Speaker,    to    the    preservation    of    the 
Great  Swamp  area  was  dramatically  il- 
lustrated when  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  in  1959  proposed  to  develop  it 
as  a  major  jet  airport  for  the  metropoli- 
tan region.    Led  by  our  colleague,  with 
whom  I  was  proud  to  join,  the  opposition 
was  overwhelming,  and  to  date  we  have 
been  successful.     Among  the  principal 
reasons  for  success  was  the  remarkable 
effort  of  the  people  of  the  area  in  raising 
$1.5  million  to  buy  3.000  acres  of  the 
Great  Swamp  which  they  then  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice for  management  as  the  Great  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

As  a  result  of  tomorrow's  hearing  and 
subsequent  study,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  recommend 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress,  that  a  part  of  the 
Great  Swamp  be  designated  a  wilderness 
area. 

Since  legislation  will  be  required.  It  is 
my  purpose  today  to  Inform  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  the  facts  of  this 
proposal  and  of  the  great  importance 
with  which  we  view  it.  Both  the  facts 
and  our  feelings,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  per- 
suasively set  forth  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  February  15  issue  of  the  In- 
dependent Press  of  Berkeley  Heights  and 
Rew  Providence  and  In  an  article  by 


Brooks  Atkinson  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Independent  Press,  Feb.  15,  1967) 
Crucial  I 
Those  who  cherish  natiiral  beauty,  those 
who  are  conservationists — and  those  who  like 
a  good  night's  sleep  have  a  date  with  destiny. 
On  Friday,  February  17,  at  9  a.m.,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will 
conduct  a  public  hearing  to  determine  If  a 
2400-acre  portion  of  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wlldltfe  Refuge,  known  as  the  M. 
Hartley  Dodge  Unit  qualifies  as  a  permanent 
wilderness  study  area.  The  hearing  will  take 
place  at  the  Morris  County  Nature  Center  at 
the  end  of  Jay  Road  in  Chatham  Township. 
All  testimony  will  be  forwarded  to  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  who  will 
recommend  a  course  of  action  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  An  Act  of  Congress  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  Great  Swamp  a  Wilder- 
ness Area.  Under  such  an  act  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  these  lands  as  a  reservation- 
recreation-nature  study  area.  This  Act  gives 
maximum  protection  to  the  Great  Swamp 
In  terms  of  its  use  as  a  Jetport.  It  does  not 
mean  that  It  Is  impossible  for  a  Jetport  to  be 
located  In  this  beautlfiU  swamp — but  It 
would  make  It  more  difficult. 

Residents  In  this  region  should  not  con- 
clude that  there  Is  small  chance  of  the  Great 
Swamp  becoming  a  nestling  place  for  huge 
Jets  Instead  of  an  Atlantic  flyway  foi-  water 
fowl  during  the  migratory  season.  Plans  for 
its  use  as  a  Jetport  are  still  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Many  state  officials  hedge  when 
questioned  as  to  their  position  on  the  use  of 
the  Great  Swamp  as  a  Jetport.  Its  major  ad- 
vantages as  a  site  for  a  Jetport  become  en- 
hanced with  each  passing  year.  Proximity 
to  New  York  and  Newark  increases  vrtth  the 
completion  of  each  new  link  in  our  maze  of 
federal  and  state  highways;  less  and  less  va- 
cant land  remains  for  development;  politi- 
cians become  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
economic  lift  the  location  of  such  a  huge 
complex  in  the  Garden  State  would  mean. 

The  concept  of  a  Jetport  in  the  Great 
Swamp  is  not  dead.  Placement  of  this  2400- 
acre  area  under  the  protection  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  would  give  region  residents  some 
reassiirance  that  It  will  not  suddently  hap- 
pen .  .  .  that  we  will  have  time  to  organize, 
present  alternates,  etc. 

So  those  who  like  Jet  plane  free  nights, 
and  those  who  revel  in  long  distance  views 
with  waving  swamp  grass,  trees  partially  sub- 
merged In  water,  flocks  of  birds  sweeping  up 
into  the  sky,  the  remains  of  an  old  farm 
building  rotting  away.  .  .  .  For  all  this  and 
much  more  so  typical  of  our  Great  Swamp — 
you  have  an  appointment:  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 17th  at  9a.m.   Be  there. 

— HVL. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine, 
Feb.  12,  1967) 
Great  Swamp  Is  Good  fob  Nothing — Birr 
Life,   Knowledge,   Peace  and  Hope 
(By  Brooks  Atlclnson  >) 
After  ten  or  eleven  thousand  years,  an- 
other  winter   has   seized   Great   Swamp   in 
Morris   County,  New  Jersey.     The  trees   are 
bare,  the  snow  Is  crusted,  the  marshes  are 
frozen  and  little  silvers  of  ice  cling  to  the 
edges  of  brooks.    In   comparison  with   the 
life  of  the  other  seasons  there  is  not  much  to 
see  except  tree  sparrows,  in  the  bushes  or 


1  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  30  years  The  Times 
drama  critic,  then  critic  at  large,  and  now 
retired,  has  written  eight  books,  all  of  which 
testify  to  his  knowledge  of  and  fondness  for 
nature.  His  first  was  "Skyline  Promenade." 
published  In  the  mld-twentles;  his  most  re- 
cent, "Brief  Chronicles,"  published  last  year. 


among  the  weeds;  titmice;  a  mocking  bird 
puffed  out  against  the  cold;  a  pheasant; 
Canada  geese;  a  barred  owl,  and  a  few  In- 
dolent white-tailed  deer.  Winter  has  locked 
up  this  ancient  reservoir  of  life. 

Although  the  diilerence  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  years  Is  stupendous  by  the 
standards  of  human  life,  it  Is  trifling  in 
geological  terms.  The  exact  date  when  the 
Wisconsin  Ice  sheet  melted  into  the  north 
and  left  the  physical  structure  of  Great 
Swamp  is  not  a  matter  of  disturbing  conse- 
quence. All  that  concerns  the  residents  of 
the  region  today  Is  that  the  retreating 
glacier  left  a  wild  swamp  that  has  remained 
autonomous  to  this  day,  and  puts  a  solid 
foundation  under  modern  life. 

It  Is  a  natural  masterpiece,  only  30  miles 
west  of  Times  Square.  When  the  air  Is  clear 
you  can  see  the  peak  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  from  the  ridges  of  geological  till 
that  surround  the  swamp.  The  contrasts 
are  dramatic.  Thirty  million  people  live  in 
big  and  small  houses  In  the  stirrounding 
terrain;  automobiles  and  trucks  choke  the 
cement  highways  that  sweep  around  the 
swamp;  railroads  cut  by  on  both  the  north 
and  the  south.  Great  Swamp  is  so  centrally 
located  to  business  and  industrial  institu- 
tions that  the  Port  Authority  would  like  to 
tear  it  apart  and  make  it  into  a  Jet  airport. 
But  for  many  thousands  of  years  Great 
Swamp  has  retained  its  independence  and 
preserves  in  the  midst  of  megalopolis  a  liv- 
ing patch — seven  miles  long  and  three  miles 
xvide — of  primitive  America.  "Progress"  has 
stopped  where  Great  Swamp  begins.  In 
New  Jersey  the  density  of  the  population 
Is  833  people  to  a  square  mile.  But  no  one 
lives  In  the  interior  of  Great  Swamp.  Even 
In  1967  some  parts  of  It  are  Impenetrable  be- 
cause of  quicksand  and  thick  vegetation. 

There  was  a  time,  not  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago.  when  the  word  "swamp"  was 
the  equivalent  of  "waste"  or  "danger." 
Swamps  occupied  wasteland  that  most  peo- 
ple thought  should  be  developed  Into  real 
estate.  Swp.mps  harbored  snakes  and  vermin. 
Swamps  held  stagnant  water  that  was  sus- 
pected of  breeding  agues  and  diseases.  Es- 
caped slaves  hid  In  swamps;  escaped  pris- 
oners disappeared  there.  In  most  respects 
swamps  were  regarded  as  blights  In  the 
community. 

But  swamps  are  now  regarded  as  essential 
links  In  the  chain  of  life.     When,  In   1959, 
the  Port  Authority  first  proposed  to  debase 
Great  Swamp  Into  a  jet  airport,  people  in 
the     surrounding     communities     organized 
Into  local  units  and  raised  «1 .5-minion  to  buy 
3  000  acres,  which  they  tiurned  over  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be  man- 
aged as  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.     By   1965  the  donors  assumed  that 
they    had    succeeded    In    preserving    Great 
Swamp.    The  basic  motive  was  no  doubt  to 
spare  the  community  the  bedlam  of  an  air- 
port:  and  the  nonprofessional  campaign  to 
raise    monev   was    widely   recognized    as    an 
admirable  Instance  of  voluntary  civic  action. 
Exclusion  of  an  airport  was  not  the  only 
motive.    Ever  since  the  Morris  County  Park 
Commission  built  a  nature  center  for  classes 
and  lectures,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice built  a  boardwalk  Into  one  part  of  the 
swamp,  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Summit 
and  Somerset  Hills  built  an  observation  tow- 
er In  another  wild  area,  thousands  of  visi- 
tors have  been  going  to  Great  Swamp  to  see 
the   splendor   of  the  laurel  blooms   In  the 
spring,  the  calla  lilies,  marsh  marigolds  and 
pink    lady's-sllppers,    the    wood    ducks,    the 
herons  and  bitterns  as  well  as  the  deer  and 
the  fox. 

For  many  years  professional  and  amateur 
naturalists  have  realized  that  Great  Swamp 
teems  with  multitudinous  forms  of  life.  It 
has  become  a  classroom  for  schoolchildren. 
For  students  at  nearby  Drew  University, 
at  the  College  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  at  Falr- 
lelgh-Dlcklnson  It  serves  as  a  field  labora- 
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tory.    James  W.  Hand  Jr.  of  Greer 
a   former   president   of   the  Summl 
Club,  compiled  a  list  of  178  species 
seen  in  Great  Swan?.p  from  Septemli 
to   March    1964.     More   than    half 
nest  In  the  swamp.    Woodcock,  snl 
and  pheasants  are  abundant,  elth^ 
grants  or  residents.    Dr.  Robert  K. 
Mrs.    Zuck    of    the    botany 
Drew    are    collecting    the    plants 
Swamp.      In   previous   lists    the 
been    estimated    at    about    85. 
have  already  collected  more  than 
expect  to  collect  more  than  1.000  be: 
are  finished. 

The   deer   population  of   Great 
thought  to  be  about  200.     Other 
Include   muskrats.   weasels,   mink, 
striped  skunks,  red  and  gray  foxes, 
WDodchucks   and    cottontails, 
are   everywhere.     In    Great   Brook 
Passaic  River,  which  gets  about 
water  fronn  Great  Swamp,  bass,  white 
catfish,  sunflsh  and  carp  can  be  takep 
rose  Brook,  which  is  a  branch  of 
is  stocked  with  trout. 

Every  swamp   is   unique.     But 
explore  Great  Swamp  regard  it  as 
cause  its  contains  both  northern 
ern  species  of  trees,  and  because  llttl 
throughout  the  swamp  retain  trees 
of  virgin  growth.    In  addition  to 
sour  gum,  tulip  trees,  black  and 
pin  oak.  black  oak  and  red  oak 
contains  some  white  oaks  of 
One  of  them  stands  95  feet  high 
diameter  of  4  feet  9  Inches.     Somfe 
beeches  are  also  enormous:  one  has 
14   feet   In    circumference.     Some 
massive  trees  are  thought  to  be  fro(n 
500  years  old — in  other  words 
colonial  days,  or  possibly  from  sev 
before   Columbus   sighted   San 
land.    An  oblong  bowl  of  lowlands 
to   be   regarded   as   worthless   is  no^ 
nlzed   as   a   museum   of  thousands 
of  natural  history  and  a  rich  s 
wildlife  of  today. 

Although  the  Port  Authority  car 
Great  Swamp  expeditiously,  no 
of    human    beings    and    Inhuman 
could   have  built  it.     The  structui|e 
vast  in  scale.     In  point  of  fact,  it 
million    years   ago   when   the   red 
which    Great   Swamp    rests    was 
Ten  million  years  later  the  Watchu 
tains,    now   covered    with   suburban 
boiled  out  of  the  ground  In  the  fom 
canic   lava.     Fifty   thousand   years 
cent  history  in  the  timetable  of  geo! 
Wisconsin  glacier  started  creeping 
reached  its  southern  limit  about  12 
ago.     When  it  started  to  melt  It 
of  gravel  and  sediment  that  contain^ 
160  to  240  feet  de«p,  30  miles  long 
10   miles  wide.     It  existed  for 
years. 

People  who  live  In  new  houses  on 
surrounding  Great  Swamp  can 
steep  driveways  on  the  Wisconsin 
left  a  terminal  moraine  not  well 
constructing  level  lawns  or  roads, 
ble  caiised  by  icy  driveways  this  wintjer 
thousands  of  years  ago.    Traces  of 
ment  left  by  the  glacier  can  still 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Watchung 
Long  Hill,  which  were  islands 
Passaic  drained  out  through  the 
gap  near  Paterson,  It  lasted  long 
lay  down  a  solid  clay  dep>o6lt  60  tc 
deep  that  today  keeps  the  ground 
Ing  through  a  gravel  and  sand  a 
neath.    Surface  water  hardly 
clay  bottom  of  Great  Swamp, 
nourishes  the  vegetation  and 
the  atmosphere:  and  since  the 
17  feet,  surface  water  slowly  moves 
the  marshes  and  three-quarters  of  it 
ally  flows  Into  the  Passaic  River.    Betw 
time  of  the  advance  of  the  glacier 
time  It  retreated,  about  4.000  years 
That  Is  a  tremendous  Investment  of 
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the  shallow  bowl  of  forest  and  marshes  that 
now  constitutes  a  unique  entity.  Modern 
bulldozers,  draglines  and  dump  trucks  could 
reshape  into  It  the  form  of  an  airfield  In 
three  or  four  years. 

Man  has  had  a  long  history  In  the  swamp. 
In  1965,  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  New  Jersey  found  a  stone  Javelin  esti- 
mated to  be  about  nine  thoiwand  years  old. 
That  was  the  period  of  nomadic  hunters. 
Members  of  the  chapter  who  have  dug  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  swamp  have  discovered  37 
Indian  sites  of  much  more  recent  origin — 
3.000  years,  perhaps.  In  modern  history  the 
records  of  deeds  show  that  William  Penn  and 
two  of  his  sons  owned  6,000  acres  of  Great 
Swamp  in  1667.  Men  have  been  picking  away 
at  It  ever  since.  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution trees  were  cut  to  make  charcoal  for 
smelting  iron.  Brick  and  potash  Industries 
were  begun.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
forests  were  ransacked  for  ships'  timbers  and 
railroad  ties.  A  factory  that  made  fruit  bas- 
kets depended  on  the  swamp  for  raw  mate- 
rials. Swamp  meadows  still  produce  what  Is 
termed  "foul"  hay.  There  have  been  farming 
and  grazing  projects  on  fields  that  stand 
above  the  waterline. 

People  still  live  as  close  to  the  swamp  as 
possible,  paying  for  their  proximity  with  wet 
cellars  and  roads  that  are  occasionally  flooded 
and  impassable.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  drain  the  swamp.  But  Great  Swamp  Is 
essentially  impregnable.  The  energy  of  every 
attempt  to  tame  the  Ewamp  eventually  suc- 
cumbs to  the  swamp's  indomitable  character. 
It  can  be  Imposed  on:  some  kinds  of  com- 
promise can  be  made  with  it.  But  so  far  it 
has  not  been  absorbed  into  the  fabric  of 
civilization. 

This  coming  Friday  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  will  hold  hearings  in  the  Morris 
County  Nature  Center,  at  the  end  of  Jay 
Road  In  Chatham  Township,  on  a  proposal 
to  designate  part  of  the  area  now  managed 
by  the  service  as  a  Wilderness  Area.  If  the 
proposal  is  accepted,  a  section  named  for  the 
late  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
saving  the  swamp,  will  be  maintained  as  a 
wild  area,  with  trails  and  roads  restricted  to 
foot  travel.  Meantime,  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  buy  additional  tracts  of  land  in  the 
roadless  area  of  unspoiled  swamp  and  wooded 
knolls.  It  now  owns  about  4,500  acres  (in- 
cluding the  3,000  It  was  given)  and  this  fig- 
ure may  rise  to  6.000  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

To  people  in  love  with  the  life  and  lore  of 
the  swamp  and  its  sequestered  beauty,  the 
dynamic  signs  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  are  gratifying.  The  design  of  the 
fiying  goose  on  signs  posted  everywhere 
means  that  a  large  part  of  Great  Swamp  is 
already  under  professional  management.  It 
means  that  the  wildlife  will  be  preserved  and 
the  public  Invited  In.  It  means  that  hunting 
win  be  supervised  and  controlled. 

Apart  from  the  wood  ducks,  bluewlnged 
teal  and  other  water  fowl  that  nest  In  the 
swamp,  millions  of  land  and  water  birds  mi- 
grate twice  a  year  through  Great  Swamp, 
which  is  only  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Is  part  of  the  great  At- 
lantic Flyway.  At  present  the  refuge  pro- 
duces about  275  newly  hatched  ducks  a  year. 
The  Wildlife  Service  expects  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  1,500  young  ducks  and  150  young 
geese  each  season.  By  building  low  dikes 
that  will  stabilize  the  level  of  the  water,  the 
service  will  also  make  the  swamp  more  use- 
ful for  migrating  birds.  It  will  plant  about 
300  acres  of  the  small  grains  that  water  birds 
feed  on.  Eventually,  the  agency  hopes  to 
make  the  refuge  the  sort  of  habitat  It  was  100 
years  ago. 

No  man  Is  an  Island,  as  John  Donne  de- 
clared: and  in  ecology  no  species,  Including 
man,  can  destroy  the  environment  and  sur- 
vive. Great  Swamp  is  a  spiritual  resource. 
In  the  midst  of  a  dense  tangle  of  people,  fa- 
cilities and  factories  It  provides  an  enclave 


of  about  10,000  acres  where  people  can  fiM 
solitude.  Anyone  who  travels  from  Hobo- 
ken  to  Morris  County  can  see  how  urgent  it 
is  to  conserve  an  open  retreat  against  the 
bedlam  and  ugliness  of  an  Industrial  Jungle 
Across  the  Jersey  marshes  the  landscape 
looks  frantic.  The  scramble  of  bridges 
tracks,  highways  an.  oower  lines,  the  hodge- 
podge of  billboards,  otorage  tanks  and  junk- 
yards  are  not  only  dreary.  They  look  des- 
perate. They  debase  the  landscape.  They 
are  symbols  of  a  shrill,  competitive,  nervous 
disorder  that  has  destroyed  much  of  the 
beauty  of  America  and  much  of  the  joy  of 
being  alive.  The  pace  Is  fast,  but  the  blight 
is  permanent. 

Since  the  climate  has  not  been  uniform 
during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  thousand  years, 
we  cannot  assume  that  all  the  winters  at 
Great  Swamp  have  been  Identical  with  this 
one.  Some  have  been  colder;  some  have  been 
warmer.  But  this  shallow  bowl  of  water, 
marsh,  meadow  and  forest  preserves  in  the 
midst  of  a  harsh  metropolitan  area  a  har- 
monious part  of  the  America  that  has  al. 
ways  been.  In  Great  Swamp  nothing  essen- 
tial has  changed  since  the  mammoth  glacljr 
receded.  The  rhythms  of  life  through  the 
seasons  and  through  the  ages  continue  their 
mysterious  dance.  In  the  winter  the  woods 
are  virtually  silent.  There  are  no  sounds  ex- 
cept the  detached  tap  of  a  woodpecker  or  the 
chance  cry  of  a  bluejay.  Under  the  pale  sky 
the  marsh  ice  looks  gray,  with  occasional 
spots  of  gold  where  the  sun  falls  on  it. 

All  around  Great  Swamp  property  values 
rise  because  the  population  Is  Increasing  and 
the  supply  of  land  remains  the  same.  In 
Great  Swamp  the  property  values  are  low 
because  the  land  is  good  for  nothing  except 
life,  knowledge,  peace  and  hope. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS  OF  THE  AL- 
LEGED MENTALLY  INCOMPETENT 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  M.D.,  in  again  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
mentally  Incompetent  persons  committed 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  subject  matter  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  both  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  years.  The  actual  legislation 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference,  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association,  and  several  other  local 
bar  associations  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  incompetent.  The 
matter  of  providing  better  procedures 
both  to  help  the  truly  mentally  ill  get 
proper  and  timely  treatment  and  for  the 
protection  to  all  individuals  who  might 
be  alleged  to  be  mentally  111  standing  trial 
is  under  active  consideration  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion and  civil  rights  groups  have  given 
very  little  attention  to  this  important 
problem.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  as  did 
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rnneressman  Hall  in  introducing  his 
S--HR.  2537-^n  January  17.  1967, 
tiMs  bill  might  appropriately  be  called 
thTcivU  Rights  Act  of  1967.  It  should 
J^eive  the  warm  support  of  all  civil 
rights  groups  and  leaders  in  both  the  po- 
litical parties. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  not  lose 
eight  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  civU 
rights.  As  a  strong  central  government 
erows  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
to  safeguard  those  areas  of  personal  lib- 
erty which  history  and  current  events 
demonstrate  come  under  attack.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  a  society  are 
healthy  and  necessary.  Yet  strong  cen- 
tral governments  have  a  tendency  to 
treat  dissent  as  arising  from  intransi- 
gence and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
dissenter  rather  than  the  limitation  of 
human  knowledge — or  indeed  the  limi- 
tation of  the  knowledge  of  those  in 
power.  It  is  a  temptation  to  zealots  to 
transgress  the  dimly  lit  border  to  inter- 
pret intransigence  as  mental  illness,  to 
point  up  the  less  sinister  actions  of  those 
holding   concentrated   power   within    a 

society.  ,^^, 

Two  widely  publicized  events  within 
the  past  few  years  have  provided  evi- 
dence that  the  convenient  way  of  stilling 
dissenting  views  through  incarceration 
in  a  mental  institution  can  happen  even 
in  our  open  society.  One  involved  the 
case  of  a  Federal  employee  who  gave  tes- 
timony deleterious  to  the  objectives  of 
the  current  administration  who  was  then 
sent  to  a  mental  institution  under  very 
questionable  circumstances.  The  other 
case  involved  a  retired  military  general 
who  was  on  the  scene  of  a  serious  civil 
rights  demonstration  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  was  removed  from  the 
scene  and  sent  to  a  Federal  mental  in- 
stitution, again  under  very  questionable 
circumstances. 

A  third  incident,  not  publicized,  came 
to  my  attention  in  processing  the  case- 
load of  my  constituents.  One  of  my  con- 
stituents had  Imprudently  impuned  the 
motives  of  the  President  in  writing  and 
on  Government  stationery.  Perhaps  his 
actions  required  some  kind  of  discipline. 
Instead  of  orderly  discipline,  however, 
his  action  began  a  chain  of  events  which 
culminated  in  his  dismissal  for  mental 
incompetency.  Throughout  the  case- 
load of  my  constituency  I  find  instances 
where  mental  incompetence  becomes  the 
issue  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  or- 
derly procedures  for  determining  with 
some  certainty  what  the  professional 
medical  judgment  would  be. 

I  point  to  these  examples,  not  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  treating  men- 
tal illness  when  it  occurs  but  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  without  great  care  coercion 
of  a  sinister  nature  can  occur  even  in 
America  if  we  do  not  establish  and  main- 
tain proper  procedures.  Alarming  as 
It  is  that  Federal  officials  in  the  United 
States  may  have  acted  in  this  fashion. 
It  is  even  more  alarming  to  find  an 
apathetic  public  reaction  to  them. 

Mental  Illness  Is,  of  course,  a  reality 
and  it  Is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
mentally  sick  person  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  society  in  certain  instances 
to  place  them  under  restraining  medical 
care.    However,  there  needs  to  be  at  all 


times  laws  carefully  written  and  care- 
fully administered  to  assist  in  the  proper 
identification  and  treatment  of  these  ill- 
nesses and  to  be  certain  that  improperly 
motivated  persons  not  just  in  public  life 
but  In  the  many  Instances  in  private 
relations  who  may  have  a  nefarious  In- 
terest in  having  a  person  declared  insane 
be  unable  to  pursue  their  designs. 

This  bill  would  help  to  establish  just 
such  needed  tools  and  safeguards.  The 
bill  would  require  the  following  amend- 
ments with  respect  to  mentally  incom- 
petent persons. 

First.  Require  that  a  preliminary  mo- 
tion for  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
mental  competency  of  the  accused  to 
stand  trial  be  supported  by  a  sworn  writ- 
ten statement  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion by  a  responsible  adult  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  accused ; 

Second.  Require  a  hearing  on  the  pre- 
liminary motion  at  which  the  accused 
and  his  attorney  should  be  present; 

Third.  Authorize  a  psychiatric  exam- 
ination or  temporary  commitment  for 
such  examination  only  upon  an  initial 
determination  by  the  court  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  doubt  the  mental 
competency  of  the  accused; 

Fourth.  Limit  the  commitment,  if  com- 
mitment is  ordered,  for  a  reasonable 
period,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  as  the 
court  may  determine; 

Fifth.  Require  a  further  hearing  on 
the  issue  of  mental  competency  to  stand 
trial  if  the  initial  report  of  the  physician 
indicates  a  state  of  present  mental  in- 
competency. 

Sixth.  Guarantee  to  an  accused  found 
mentally  incompetent,  and  committed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
the  right  to  a  periodic  reexamination, 
not  more  frequently  than  every  6  months, 
on  the  application  of  his  attorney,  legal 
guardian,  spouse,  parent,  or  nearest  adult 
relative. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  dealing  with  very  fundamental 
rights  and  hberties.  I  hope  that  the  stat- 
utes regarding  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial  receive  the  updating  they  so 
badly  need. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    TAX    ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
belief  that  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem is  by  far  the  best  educational  system 
that  any  society  has  ever  developed.  We 
are  educating  more  people  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time  than  any  society  past  or 
present.  We  are  the  first  society  to  get 
on  top  of  the  problem  of  mass  educa- 
tion— the  quantity  problem.  And  so  best 
able  to  move  forward  in  perfecting  qual- 
ity of  education.  The  best  course  of  ac- 
tion to  follow  in  the  future  to  solve  the 
problems  of  improved  quaUty  and  the  re- 
maining quantity  problems,  largely  in 
the  poverty  areas,  is  to  look  to  our  past 
experience  and  to  apply  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  there. 

In  the  past  session  of  Congress  no  one 
questioned,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  need  for  continually  increasing  the 
amounts  of  money  spent  in  our  society 
on  education.  The  question,  however, 
was  raised  over  the  proper  means  to  ef- 
fectively do  this  with  an  emphasis  on 
how  money  can  be  spent  intelligently. 
Regrettably  the  President's  message 
failed  to  relate  his  proposal  of  an  enor- 
mous aid  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  to  solution  already  cur- 
rently being  undertaken,  what  was  done 
in  the  immediate  past,  and  plans  in  being 
In  the  future.  If  any  study  of  these  rela- 
tionships were  undertaken  and  de- 
bated In  the  Congress,  I  submit  that  the 
President's  proposal  would  not  have  been 
passed  inasmuch  as  it  Is  premised  on  the 
theory  that  education  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  unable  to  more  closely 
regulate  and  supervise  the  funds.  The 
facts  show  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  education 
and  many  of  the  problems  we  now  have 
to  solve  are  the  result  of  progress,  not  of 
lethargy. 

The  administration's  propaganda 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  school  enrollments  re- 
sulting from  the  war  baby  boom  which 
put  a  great  burden  on  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  country  could  have  been 
met  only  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  now.  more 
than  ever  we  need  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  assume  some  of  the 
costs.  However,  a  review  of  the  statistics 
reveals  that  we  have  coped  with  the 
quantity  problem  at  its  peak  and  that 
since  1958  the  birth  rate  has  been  on  a 
steady  decline.  The  following  table  from 
the  Office  of  Education  publication, 
"Statistics  of  State  School  Systems  1961- 
62  "  gives  the  proper  context: 


Sources  of  income  for  school  purposes,  table  G,  public  school  revenue  receipts  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources,  for  United  States,  1919-20  to  1961-62 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


School  year 


195»-M 
1955-S6 
1957-58 
1959-«0 
]961-«2 
1963-64 


Federal  contribution 


Dollars         Percent 


355. 237 
441.442 
486,484 
651, 639 
760,975 


4.5 
16 
4.0 
4.4 
4.3 
3.5 


States 


Dollars         Percent 


2. 944. 105 
3.828.886 
4,800.368 
5.768,047 
6,789,100 


37.4 
39.5 
39.4 
39.1 
38.7 
40.1 


Local  and  other 


Dollar?         Percent 


4.567.512 
5,416.350 
6,894.661 
8,326,932 
9.977.542 


58.1 
55.9 
56.6 
56.5 
56.9 
56.4 
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Furthermore,  it  is  open  to  Muestion 
whether  the  direct  inter\entior   of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  an  a  of  ex- 
penditures for  education  has  increased 
the  total  amount  our  society  sp  mds  for 
education.    From  my  studies  in  the  field 
of  international  economics  I  liave  ad- 
vanced a  corollary  to  Gresham's  law,  i^e., 
bad  money  drives  out  good  mone  y.    This 
corollai-y  states  that  Governmer  t  money 
drives  out  private  money.    I  pm  now 
finding  that  the  Curtis  coroUarM  extends 
beyond  the  area  of  international  econom- 
ics as  well.    I  wonder  whethei    it  does 
not  operate  in  the  field  of  educa  ;ion.  and 
whether  there  is  not  a  furthet  refine- 
ment to  the  Curtis  corollary  whi  ch  states 
that  Federal  money  drives  out  State,  and 
local  governmental  money,  as   well  as 
private  money.  .    . 

I  fully  appreciate  the  pump-pnmmg 
theory  upon  which  Governmei  t  money 
was  spent  to  produce  an  econcm  ,c  upturn 
in  the  depression  of  the  1930s     To  the 
extent  that  our  Federal  governmental 
grants-in-aid     programs    wer;     on     a 
matching  fund  basis  there  seei  led  to  be 
some  reason  for  accepting  the  pump- 
priming   theory,    and    arguini    that   It 
would  prevent  the  Curtis  corol  ary  from 
operating,  and  that  total  spend  ng  would 
be  increased.    However  with  tl  e  Federal 
matching     formulas     increasiigly    be- 
coming more  regressive  with  tl  e  Federal 
Government  taking  over  the  ferge  pro- 
portions, and  the  SUte  and  lock]  govern- 
ments taking  over  the  small  pr  jportions. 
I  suspect  that  the  Curtis  corollary  may 
be  in  full  swing.    Certainly,  matching 
formulas  like  90  percent  Federal,  and  10 
percent  local  as  we  have  seen  ii  i  the  Fed- 
eral highway  programs,  pro<  uce  little 
pump    priming    effect.    The    pnmer   is 
bigger  than  the  well. 

One  of  the  loudest  cries  foi  increased 
Federal    Government    partic  pation    is 
that  the  State  and  local  governments  are 
so  hard  pressed  financially  that  they 
cannot  assume  the  increase  1  costs  of 
education   and  the  increasec    expendi- 
tures our  society  must  continue  to  make 
in  this  area.    This  is  a  very  p(  tculiar,  but 
nonetheless  prevalent,  theory     It  is  pe- 
culiar because  there  is  ultimately  one 
source  of  taxation  and  that  Is  the  indi- 
vidual   citizen.    The    great    variety    of 
taxes  which  we  have   at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  are  all  borne  by 
him    and  the  Federal,  State    and  local 
governments  are  only  tax  c  jllectors  of 
the  revenue  from  the  one  source— the 
people.    Applying    proper    criteria,    the 
Federal  Government  is  not  $.  very  effi- 
cient tax  collector  for  educational  ex- 
penditures.   It  is  not  even  an  efficient 
tax  collector  per  se  of  min  mizing  the 
economic  costs  of  the  collection  aspects. 
The  Federal  Government  is  merely  ef- 
ficient in  hiding  the  economic  cost  of 
collecting  the  Federal  inco^ne  tax  be- 
cause it  passes  the  main  burden  of  book- 
keeping accounting,  and  collecting  over 
to  the  private  sector— to  the  individuals 
and  businesses.    This  harder  is  a  sav- 
ings to  society  as  a  whole,  i    The  most 
efficient  tax  to  collect  is  th^  real  estate 
property  tax,  a  tax  on  wealth  rather 
than  income.    All  it  requires  is  an  as- 
sessment   periodically    and  I  an    annual 
billing.   It  is  almost  all  done  by  mail.   In 
addition,  the  Federal  Govebiment.  not 
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being  the  sector  of  government  charged 
with  spending  the  education  dollar,  has 
the  costly  Job  of  transferring  the  reve- 
nue collected  to  the  appropriate  local 
government  agencies.  This  round  trip 
journey  to  Washington  canno*:  help  but 
result  in  more  inefficiencies  and  waste. 

The  theory  is  nonetheless  prevalent  be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  use  the  Federal 
mechanism  to  equalize  the  disbursement 
of  revenues  between  the  aUegedly  nch 
and  poor  States.    This  desire  is  laudable, 
but  the  premise  on  which  it  is  based  and 
the  means  chosen  to  carry  it  out  are  un- 
sound.   There  is  no  need  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  into  the  business  of  Fed- 
eral equalization  laws:  although  there  is 
a  need  for  State  and  local  equalization 
laws  and  a  constant  need  for  them  to  be 
updated.    The  unsoundness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws  do  a  job  that  it 
need  not  do  and  that  it  cannot  do  effi- 
ciently    The  mechanism  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  need  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  increased  revenues  for 
educational    expenses    because    of    the 
availability  of  the  neglected,  but  poten- 
tially valuable,  property  tax. 

Intelligent  State  application  of  the 
property  tax  can  provide  the  needed  rev- 
enues for  increased  educational  expenses. 
There  are  not  really  any  poor  States  in 
the  United  States.  The  States  so  often 
cited  as  poor  are  those  having  poorly 
developed  and  poorly  enforced  property 
taxes,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  absentee  ownership,  where  the 
assessment  on  real  estate  hardly  matches 
the  true  value  of  the  land  and  structures 
particularly  when  owned  by  commercial 
agriculture,  business,  utility,  industry 
and  other  private  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  continue  to  extoll  the 
values  of  the  property  tax  but  thmk  it 
more  expedient  at  this  time  to  refer  in- 
terested Members  to  my  remarks,  placed 
in  the  Record  on  January  23,  delivered 
before  the  Tax  Institute  of  America's 
symposium  on  that  subject  held  in  Chi- 
cago last  November.    My  purpose  today 
is  to  offer  bills  designed  to  reform  the 
Federal  tax  law  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  State  and  local  governmental  and 
private    efforts    to    improve    education. 
This  reform  is  in  accordance  with  classic 
American  tax  theory;  namely,  that  we 
do  not  tax  money  which  is  being  spent 
for  a  social  purpose  which  if  it  were  not 
so  spent  we  would  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment   to    spend.      In    the    context    of 
educational    expenditures    the    classical 
theory  encourages  expenditures  by  other 
sectors  of  society  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  removing  tax  impediments 
and  has  the  added  value  of  disposing  of 
the  many  problems  encountered  when 
we  attempt  to  finance  education  through 
the  bureaucratic  process.    For  example, 
under  the  classical  theory  there  is  no 
problem  of  church  versus  state. 

Following  are  analyses  of  my  proposals 
to  reduce  the  Federal  income  tax  burden 
to  individuals  and  families  paying  local 
and  State  taxes  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  paying  tuition  ana 
fees  for  higher  education,  and  support- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education 
through  contributions. 
The  basic  provisions  of  my  proposal 


to  encourage  State  and  local  financing  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  education  are: 

Part  A  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
credit  one-half  of  the  school  taxes  he 
pays,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,  against 
his  Federal  income  tax.  Those  renting, 
such  as  apartment  dwellers,  would  be 
allowed  a  proportionate  credit  for  taxes 
paid  as  a  part  of  rent. 

Part  B  would  give  a  taxpayer  the  op- 
tion of  claiming  a  $50  credit  per  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  child  against 
his  Federal  income  tax,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $200.  To  those  unable  to  claim 
a  credit  against  their  Federal  income 
tax.  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  a  direct  cash  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  school  taxes  paid 
by  them,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100. 

My  proposal  to  remove  the  tax  burden 
on  individuals  and  families  financing 
higher  education  costs  takes  the  follow- 
ing form: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  Text  op 
TtriTiON  Credit  Bill 

SECTION'  39 TUITION  AND  FEES  PAID  TO  INSTI- 
TUTIONS or  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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(a)  Taxp.iyer  is  allowed  to  take  as  credit 
agaln.st  his  final  tax  the  amount  of  tuition 
and  fees  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  college  or  institution 
of  higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any 
other  individual  for  whom  he  can  claim  an 
exemption. 

(b)(1)  Credit  for  tuition  and  fees  snail 
be  allowed  on  the  following  schedule:  (a) 
100  percent  of  the  first  SlOO;  (b)  30  percent 
of  the  next  $400;  (c)  20  percent  of  the  next 
$1,000. 

For  example,  a  parent  pays  $1,350  in  tui- 
tion and  fees  to  a  college  on  behalf  of  his 
son.  Thus  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $390  as  follows : 

(a)  100  percent  of  first  $100 $100 

(b)  30  percent  of  next  $400 "0 

(c)  20  percent  of  next  $850 ^"0 

390 


Total- 


The  maximum  credit  allowance  under  this 
provision  would  be  $420. 

(b)  (2)    VThere   more   than   one  taxpayer 
pays  the  tuition  and  fees  the  credit  allow- 
ance  shall  be  prorated  among  the  taxpay- 
ers    For  example,  a  parent  pays  $500  and 
his  son  pays  $1,000  In  tuition  and  fees  to  a 
college.    The  credit  allowance  would  be  $420, 
of  which  the  parent  would  be  entitled  to 
one-third  or  $140,  and  the  son  would  be  en- 
titled to  two-thirds  or  $280.    Note  -The  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  would  be  very 
limited  inasmuch  as  each  taxpayer  must  be 
able  to  claim  an  exemption  for  the  Individ- 
ual for  whom  tuition  and  fees  are  pa'Q-    "» 
the  case  cited  above,  the  parent  could  con- 
tlnue  to  claim  his  son  as  an  exemption  even 
though  the  son  is  himself  a  taxpayer  pro- 
vided that  the  parent  ^'O'^trlbutes  more  than 
one-half  of  his  son's  support  whUe  the  son 
Is  a  student. 

(c)(1)    Defines   "tuition"   and  ^/ees    « 
those  required  for  enrollment  or  attendant 

or  required  for  courses  of  if«t'^<l"°"^,^*<j« 
institution  of  higher  education.  It  excludM 
amounts  paid  for  meals,  lodgings  and  other 
personal,  living  or  family  expenses^  K  the 
^tlon  and  fees  Include  an  amount  for  m^ 
lodelne,  etc.,  not  separately  stated,  the  por 
t?on  of  the  amount  attributable  to  meaU^ 
lodging,  etc.,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  (2)  Defines  "Institution  of  higher^; 
cation"  as  one  which:  (1)  n^™^"?  "*^, 
tains  a  regular  faculty  and  c^*;",!^'.^ 
normally  has  a  regularly  organized  stud^ 
body  in  attendance  where  tbe  educatloMJ 
activities  are  carried  on  (thereby  excluding 


,.nrrespondence  schools) :  (3)  offer  education 
gia  level  above  12th  grade;  and,  (4)  gifts 
made  to  it  constitute  charitable  contribu- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  the  code. 

(d)  (1)  If  an  Individual  receives  a  scholar- 
Bhin  or  fellowship  grant  (which  are  not  In- 
cluded in  gross  income)  or  receives  an  educa- 
tion and  training  allowance  under  the  Ko- 
rean GI  bill  or  War  Orphans'  Educational 
iLfitance  Act,  the  amount  of  such  grant  or 
^Inwance  is  deducted  from  the  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  in  detemUnlng  the  credit 
ijlowance.  Thus,  If  the  amount  paid  for 
tuition  and  fees  Is  $1,500  and  the  Individual 
receives  a  grant  or  aUowance  of  $800,  then 
the  credit  allowance  is  based  on  $700.  and 

°°(d)  (2)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
U  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree,  credit 
ftUowance  will  be  given  only  for  tulUon  and 
tees  paid  for  courses  for  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowed for  a  college  degree.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 
credit  allowance  will  be  given  for  tuition  and 
fees  paid  for  courses  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective.  For  example,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer,  transferred  to  a  new  post, 
may  take  a  limited  course  of  Instruction 
in  the  language,  culture,  and  history  of  the 
country  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  or  a 
lawyer  may  wish  to  enroll  In  several  gradu- 
ate law  courses  to  upgrade  and  enlarge  his 
legal  skills.  Under  both  examples,  It  is  in- 
tended that  credit  for  tuition  and  fees  paid 
would  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  who  enrolls  to  a 
course  in  Shakespeare  merely  for  his  own 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a  credit  for  tuition  and  fees 
paid,  since  the  course  to  Shakespeare  would 
not  be  part  of  an  educational,  professional, 
or  vocational    objective. 

(d)  (3)  Provides  that  the  credit  allowance 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  owed  by 
the  taxpayer,  n  the  credit  allowance  Is  $420 
and  the  amount  the  taxpayer  owes  is  $400, 
then  the  credit  allowance  Is  reduced  to  $400. 
Simply  a  technical  amendment  to  prevent  a 
claim  by  the  taxpayer  that  the  Government 
owes  him  $20  or  the  amount  to  excess  of  his 
tax. 

(e)  If  a  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses)  for  tuition  and  fees  paid,  h* 
may  continue  to  claim  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  allowance  as  well.  However,  the  de- 
duction and  the  credit  together  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  actually  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  to  the  30- 
percent  bracket  pays  $150  In  tuition  and  fees. 
He  reduces  his  tax  by  $45  (30  percent  of 
1150)  by  way  of  the  deduction  and  is  en- 
titled to  $115  as  a  credit.  Since  the  total 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  deduction  is 
1160,  the  credit  Is  thereby  reduced  to  $105. 

(f)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  given  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 

By  removing  the  tax  impediment  to 
individuals  contributing  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  a  stimulus  is  pro- 
vided for  increasing  contributions  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  some  of  which 
are  in  serious  financial  straits  and  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  increasing  faculty 
salaries,  expanding  facilities,  and  spon- 
soring more  research.  This  provision 
will  alleviate  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
plight  of  those  institutions  that  do  noi 
have  a  large  endowment  fund,  or  other 
similar  means  by  which  the  costs  of  ed- 
ucation are  absorbed.  The  specific  pro- 
visions are  as  follows: 

SECTION    40— CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    INSTITUTIONS 
or  BICKER  EDUCATION 

(a)  Provides  a  credit  against  his  final  tax 
tor  an  Individual  for  the  amount  of  his  con- 


tributions to   one  or  more   Institutions  of 
higher   education  during  the   taxable  year. 

(b)  The  crecUt  cannot  exceed  $100  to  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  $10,000  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation. 

(c)  Such  credit  will  apply  only  If  the  con- 
tribution to  or  for  the  use  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  is  deductible  as  a  chari- 
table contribution.  Where  the  contribution 
Is  made  not  to  a  college  or  university  but  to 
an  agency,  foundation  or  Institution,  such 
contribution  may  be  only  used  by  the  agency 
for  the  same  purposes  that  a  college  or  uni- 
versity may  use  Its  funds. 

(d)  Definition  of  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  same  as  section  39(c)  (2). 

(e)  Same  as  section  39(d)  (3). 

(f)  Permits  taxpayer  to  continue  to  take 
a  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  as 
well  as  the  credit  provided  by  this  section. 
In  no  event  shall  the  deduction  and  the 
credit  together  exceed  the  actual  amount  of 
the  contribution.  Similar  to  the  example 
set  forth  In  section  39(e)(2). 

(g)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
this  bill.  ^    . 

(h)  Technical  amendment — renumbering 
of  code  sections. 


One  further  point  concerning  the  ar- 
guments being  used  against  the  tax  credit 
approach  to  assist  with  the  increased 
costs  of  education.    The  Federal  admin- 
istration  has   opposed   the   tax   credit 
theory  on  many   grounds,  not  one  of 
which  stands  the  test  of  examination. 
One  current  argument  still  being  ad- 
vanced is  that  Federal  income  tax  credits 
will  only  help  the  wealthier  families  and 
will  do  nothing  for  the  lowest  income 
groups.    I  have  given  the  answer  to  this 
many  times.    Here  It  is.    Who  are  the 
lowest    income    groups?    The    poverty 
class,  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
less?    Well,  families  of  over  $2,000  pay 
Federal  income  taxes,  so  even  some  of  the 
so-called  poverty  families  will  benefit. 
With  a  tax  credit  all  taxpayers,  high  in- 
come or  low  income,  get  exactly  the  same 
dollar  amount^-which.  of  course,  means 
percentagewise  a  great  deal  more  to  thft 
lower  income  group.    Furthermore,  these 
famines  not  paying  Federal  income  tax 
are  only  15  percent  of  all  families,  so  85 
percent  of  all  our  families  do  benefit. 
However,  if  we  go  further  into  the  per- 
tinent statistics  we  find  that  the  families 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  less  are  pre- 
dominantly where  the  head  of  the  family 
is  in  the  age  brackets  of  20  to  30.    There 
are  few  children  of  school  age  in  these 
families  and  practically  none  as  high  as 
secondary  school.    Of  course,  we  find  the 
lower  income  families  in  the  age  brackets 
of  20  to  30.    These  are  the  young  people 
first  starting  out.   We  also  find  the  lower 
Income  families  predominantly  in  the 
over  65  age  bracket.    In  these  families 
there  are  practically  no  children  at  all  to 
educate.    Of  course,  this  is  so.     These 
are  the  grandparents,  the  people  on  re- 
tirement.   When  we  zero  in  on  the  prob- 
lem we  find  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
families  headed  by  persons  in  the  age 
brackets  of  30  to  65  among  the  low-in- 
come groups  where  the  school  popula- 
tion exists.   In  other  words,  95  percent  of 
the  families  with  children  to  educate  are 
Federal  income  taxpayers  and  the  in- 
come tax  credit  approach  will  assist  them 
materially  and  will  assist  the  local  com- 
munities to  collect  property  taxes  with- 
out further  burdening  these  very  same 
people  who  as  taxpayers  are  paying  edu- 


cation taxes  and  as  parents  are  paying 
the  cost  of  raising  the  children  who  are 
being  educated.  ^,  ^ .       «* 

Since  when  is  a  program  which  benefits 
95  percent  of  our  people  undesirable  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  not  help  the  5  per- 
cent? I  would  observe  that  the  5  percent 
are  not  neglected,  but  they  come  under 
a  different  program.  Helping  the  5  per- 
cent is  legitimately  and  traditionally  the 
area  for  direct  Government  expenditures, 
whether  for  education  or  just  plain  hous- 
ing, health  care,  clothes,  and  proper  diet, 
the  necessities  of  Ufe.  The  answer  is 
that,  of  course,  the  Government  at  aU 
levels— local.  State,  and  Federal— is  en- 
gaged in  assisting  these  people  on  aU 
their  living  costs,  including  education; 
and  so  are  our  private  institutions,  our 
churches,  and  community  chest  agencies. 
We  tend  to  forget  this. 

I  conclude  from  the  series  of  shiftmg 
and  unconvincing  arguments  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  education  tax 
credit,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  further 
Federal  income  tax  reform  and  Federal 
tax  reduction  to  lower  the  tax  on  money 
spent  on  education,  that  their  real  pur- 
pose is  not.  as  they  say,  to  get  our  society 
to  spend  more  on  education,  but  rather 
to  try  to  redirect  that  which  is  already 

being  spent.  .     ^     ^    „# 

I,  too,  want  to  raise  the  standards  of 
education  in  our  society.    If  that  is  the 
real  aim  in  the  minds  of  these  honorable 
opponents  and  that  is  what  the  redirec- 
tion of  spending  is  designed  to  achieve, 
then  let  us  move  the  dialog  into  this  area. 
I  will  debate  them  on  this  issue  as  well 
as  the  issues  I  have  been   discussing. 
However,  it  is  a  different  line  of  argument 
than  that  which  they  have  been  advanc- 
ing.   The  question  here  lies  in  whether 
we  raise  our  educational  standards  best 
by  the  utilization  of  our  local  school 
boards  and  school  trustees  to  make  the 
decisions  or  through  the  process  of  politi- 
cal bureaucratic  judgment  at  the  Federal 
level    then  to  be  disseminated  through 
the  society.     I  personally  believe  there 
are  places  where  the  Federal  political 
decisionmaking  can  be  beneficial  in  the 
field  of  education  but  they  are  few  in 
number.    I  would  argue  it  is  really  only 
after  the  local  groups  have  expressed  a 
desire  for  assistance  in  somewhat  of  a 
consensus  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  employed, 
not  until  then.    Government  is  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people,  not  their  copartner, 
certainly  not  their  master. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  NEEDS 
REFORM 

Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  it  has  been  clear  to  those  who  study 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  that  its 
form  is  archaic  and  not  in  accord  with 
sound  accounting  principles.  This  fact 
has  been  carefully  documented  In  an 
article  by  Maurice  H.  Stans.  a  former 
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Director  of  the  Budget,  in  the  No\  ember 
1966  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Account- 
ancy. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Stans  sugges 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  budget 
form  is  needed  to  study  the  entire 
document  and  establish  consistent 
principles  to  be  followed  in  cor^piling 
and  presenting  the  budget. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  Pr^ident 
Johnson  has  responded  to  this 
by  stating  in  his  budget  messa 
he  will  appoint  a  "bipartisan  grhup 
informed  individuals  with  a  back? 
in  budgetary  matters." 

In  this  respect,  it  is  important 
that  the  President  implies  that 
sanship  will  be  an  important 
in  making  up  this  group.     Mr. 
the  other  hand,  specifies  nonpartisan 
ship  and  professional  competence 
be  the  criteria  for  selection  of 
mission. 

The    distinction    is    importan 
should  be  noted.    Certainly  the 
proaches  are  not  incompatible, 
portant  thing  is  that  the  job 
and  done  with  as  much  promptnejss 
compatible  with  thoroughness, 
and  competence. 

The  criticism  and  suggestions 
are  made  in  Mr.  Stans'  article 
the  close  attention  of  the  new 
sion  when  it  is  appointed,  and 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
now,  and  until  the  needed  complelje 
haul  of  this  document  is  accom 

Particularly,  it  should  be  noted 
present,  the  budget  document 
three  different  sets  of  figures, 
porting  to  be  a  budget.    This  is 
fusing  and  in  many  respects  deteptive 
Mr.  Stans'  article  emphasizes 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  mans 
sistencies  in  the  treatment  of  identical 
similar  items  and  transactions 

These  practices  have  made  the 
of  the  United  States  almost  impossible 
to  understand. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
like  to  insert  in  the  CongressionJ^l 
CRD  "The  Federal  Budget  Needs  Rfeform 
by  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Accountancy 

November  1966] 
The  Federal  B'-acET  Needs 

(By  Maurice  H.  Stans') 

(Nore. — The    author,    a    Director 
Budget   under  President  Eisenhow^ 
prominent    Republican,    gives    his 
analysis  of  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
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'  Maurice  H.  Stans.  CPA,  is  pre!  Ident  of 


the  Investment  banking  firm  of  Glor^ 
Wm.  R.  Staats  Inc.,  New  York  City 
formerly    Director    of    the    Bureau 


Budget  (1958-61)  and  Deputy  Pc  stmaster 
General  of  the  U.S.  (1955-57)  anil  Is  still 
active  In  Republican  politics.  Mr.  S  tans  has 
been  an  active  participant  In  Amerlc  an  Insti- 
tute affairs;  he  was  president  in  1954-55. 
vice  president  In  1949-50,  and  a  msmber  of 
Council  for  seven  consecutive  years,  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  served  on  many  Institute  com- 
mittees and  was  both  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  CPA  Handbook  and  one 
of  the  contributing  authors.  In  19b4  he  re- 
ceived the  AICPA's  award  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  profession  and  In  19<0  he  was 
elected  to  The  Ohio  State  Unlve-sity  Ac- 
counting Hall  of  Fame.  In  1961  hi  received 
the  Great  Living  American  Awar«l  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commeace. 
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the  federal  budget.  While  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  his  own.  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  Th.e  Journal,  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  all  accountants  should  Interest 
themselves.) 

It  Is  clearly  time  to  reform  the  budget  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  now  speaking  not 
of  the  figures  in  the  budget,  but  of  the  way 
m  which  the  budget  is  compiled  and  pre- 
sented. Proof  of  the  need  for  reform  was 
supplied  by  the  reactions  of  editors  and  com- 
mentators when  the  1967  budget  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  last  January. 
The  budget  usually  draws  criticism  from 
the  press,  but  this  year  the  criticism  was  un- 
d\ily  severe,  and  the  integrity  of  the  figures 
was  ."seriously  challenged. 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  referred  to  it  as 
"Jiggery-pokery."  Time  In  an  elaborate 
critique  called  It  a  "labyrinth  [of)  booby 
traps."  and  said  it  employed  "every  trick  of 
legerdemain."  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
said  that  the  budget  "grossly — and  we  think 
deliberately — underestimated  expenditures" 
and  characterized  proposed  spending  cuts  as 
"phony."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  that 
the  proposed  deficit  reduction  hinged  "heav- 
ily on  gimmickry."  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce called  it  "slelght-of-hand."  These  are 
typical  of  press  skepticism  and  distrust  across 
the  country. 

It  is  both  deplorable  and  destructive  when 
the  principal  financial  document  in  the 
nation  is  so  cynically  described.  Unless  the 
integrity  of  the  budget  is  restored  and  ac- 
cepted, the  financial  structure  of  the  country 
can  be  permanently  damaged.  Confidence 
in  the  financial  management  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  backing  of  our  money  at  home 
and  abroad. 

And  surely  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a 
clear-cut.  unconfused  account  of  the  way 
in  which  his  money  is  to  be  spent! 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  find  the  reasons  why 
so  much  cynicism  now  exists.  Some  of  it  is 
based  on  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  details 
in  a  complex  dociunent.  Some  of  It  springs 
from  the  proliferation  of  overlapping  pro- 
grams throughout  the  government.  Some  of 
It  stems  from  outmoded  accounting  treat- 
ments that  originated  years  ago,  usually  to 
follow  provisions  in  laws  that  are  often  in- 
consistent with  each  other  on  similar  sub- 
jects. Some  of  it  grows  out  of  innovations 
introduced  or  practices  expanded  In  the  last 
year  or  so.  Some  of  it  comes  from  the  obvi- 
ous efforts  in  the  1967  budget  to  embrace 
conflicting  forces  of  frugality  and  lavlshness 
at  the  same  time. 

Here  are  some  factors  that  add  to  budg- 
etary confusion: 

1.  To  begin  with,  there  are  three  budgets, 
each  of  a  different  magnitude,  each  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  each  producing  a 
different  result.  The  Administrative  Budget 
for  1967  proposes  revenues  of  $111  billion 
and  ends  up  $1.8  billion  in  the  red.  The 
Cash  Budget  shows  receipts  of  $146  billion 
and  a  surplus  of  $5  billion.  The  National 
Income  Accounts  Budget  shows  Income  of 
$142  billion  and  a  deficit  of  $.5  billion. 

2.  The  budget  is  not  a  forecast  (except  as 
to  revenues),  but  a  Presidential  program  for 
government  operation.  Thxis,  it  may  con- 
tain proposals  for  spending  or  saving  that 
the  Congress  will  not  approve,  for  political 
or  other  reasons,  and  in  that  sense  the 
budget  may  not  be  realistic. 

3.  There  are  many  inconsistencies  of  ac- 
counting in  the  budget,  by  which  a  type  of 
item  is  treated  one  way  in  one  instance  and 
another  way  in  a  substantially  similar  case. 

4.  Compounding  all  the  weaknesses  of 
earlier  budgets,  the  1967  budget  employs  a 
wide  variety  of  new  devices,  or  enlargements 
of  old  ones,  to  make  It  seem  to  be  less  spend- 
thrift than  it  is.  Some  of  these  are  of  doubt- 
ful validity. 

TRUST    FUNDS 

The  difficulties  of  presenting  an  intelligible 
budget   are   compounded   by   the   fact  that 


Congress  has  in  the  past  designated  certain 
revenues  as  "trust  funds."  These  trust 
funds  make  up  a  major  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  Administrative  Budget  and  the 
Cash  Budget.  Most  of  these  so-called  trust 
funds  are  not  such  at  all.  but  merely  collec- 
tions of  taxes  or  charges  by  the  government 
that  are  earmarked  to  be  disbursed  in  a  spe- 
cific way. 
The  major  trust  funds  in  the  budget  are: 

1.  Social  Security  Funds.  At  the  outset  of 
the  social  security  system,  its  tax  collections 
from  employees  and  employers  were  Intended 
to  be  accumulated  over  the  years  in  a  fund 
equal  to  the  accrued  future  benefits  prom- 
ised under  the  program.  But  this  concept 
has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  present 
balance  of  $19  billion  in  the  Old -Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  Is  less  than 
one  year's  payout  for  benefits.  The  amount 
that  would  have  to  be  in  the  fund  for  it  to 
be  actuarially  adequate  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions is  estimated  at  about  8350  to  $400  bil- 
lion. Thus,  the  present  "trust  fund"  is  in 
essence  merely  an  account  in  which  one  year's 
tax  collections  are  earmarked  to  be  paid  out 
the  next  year  as  benefits.  Any  impression 
that  an  individual's  tax  payments  are  accu- 
mulated in  trust  for  his  own  Insured  benefit 
is  wholly  fallacious.  Each  beneficiary  relies 
really  on  future  tax  collections  for  his  future 
payments. 

The  same  Is  generally  true  of  the  so-called 
"trust  funds"  for  disability  Insurance  and 
hospital  Insurance;  they  are  merely  ear- 
marked taxes. 

2.  Highway  Trust  Fund.  This  fund  collects 
about  $4  billion  a  year  In  gasoline  .and  auto- 
mobile taxes  and  applies  these  amounts  to 
highway  purposes,  largely  to  the  Interstate 
program.  The  amounts  received  are  almost 
entirely  paid  out  in  the  same  year  and  the 
fund  carries  forward  only  a  small  balance. 
The  receipts  are  merely  earmarked  taxes,  and, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  law  calls  them 
so.  there  are  few  normal  elements  of  a  trust 
involved. 

3.  Unemployment  Trust  Fund.  This  fund 
collects  about  $4  billion  a  year,  pays  part  of 
this  to  the  states  to  administer  their  unem- 
ployment benefit  plans,  and  credits  the  accu- 
mulated balance  to  the  states  to  be  drawn 
down  by  them  as  needed  to  pay  benefits.  In 
most  years,  receipts  exceed  expenditures  and 
the  fund  has  accumulated  almost  $9  billion 
as  a  reserve  for  future  needs. 

The  other  "trust  funds"  are  smaller.  Mon- 
ies of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
flow  through  the  budget  as  trust  funds.  The 
railroad  retirement  system  is  a  small  private 
counterpart  of  the  social  security  system  and 
has  accumulated  $4  billion  with  the  gov- 
ernment as  trustee.  The  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  for  government  employees  col- 
lects almost  $3  billion  a  year,  pays  out  $2  bil- 
lion and  has  an  accumulated  balance  of  $17 
billion  for  future  payments.  Veterans'  life 
Insiuance  funds  have  an  accumulated  reserve 
of  $7  billion.  Almost  $1  billion  a  year  of 
foreign  aid  funds  flow  in  and  out  of  trasi 
fund  accounts. 

The  carried-over  balances  in  the  various 
"trust  funds,"  totaling  $65  billion,  are 
Invested  in  United  States  government  obliga- 
tions, so  in  the  final  analysis  all  these  reserves 
rest  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, supported  by  its  taxing  power. 

INCONSISTENCIES 

The  number  of  Inconsistent  treatments 
that  have  been  built  Into  the  budget  through 
the  years  is  almost  legion.  They  break  down 
into  these  general  groupings,  with  examples 
given  for  each. 

Deposit  reserves.  Payments  made  by  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
build  a  fund  to  guarantee  their  savings  de- 
posits are  treated  as  an  offset  to  government 
expenditures  in  the  Administrative  Budget; 
similar  payments  made  by  banks  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  build 
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their  deposit  guarantee  fund  are  considered  a 
trust  fund  credit  and  thereby  appear  only  in 
the  Cash  Budget. 

Earmarked  collections.  Earmarked  reve- 
nues from  sales  of  timber  on  government 
lands  are  taken  Into  receipts,  and  the  pro- 
Dortlons  of  such  revenues  which  the  govern- 
ment has  agreed  by  law  to  pay  to  the  states 
appear  as  an  expenditure,  both  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Budget;  earmarked  taxes  on 
(jasoUne  and  on  auto  and  truck  parts  go  into 
and  out  of  "trust  fund"  receipts,  and  thus 
appear  only  in  the  Cash  Budget. 

Pensions.  Retirement  benefits  to  military 
personnel  appears  as  an  expenditure  in  the 
Administrative  Budget  each  year.  Retire- 
ment benefits  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
eovernment  are  partially  financed  by  deduc- 
tions from  their  pay  and  partly  by  govern- 
ment contributions  through  the  Adminis- 
trative Budget  Into  a  trust  fund.  Retire- 
ment benefits  to  railroad  employees  are  pro- 
vided from  taxes  on  employer  and  employee 
that  are  wholly  put  into  and  paid  out  of  a 
trust  fund. 

The  methods  of  funding  may  vary.  No 
fund  of  any  kind  has  been  accumulated  for 
retirement  benefits  to  the  military.  A  fund 
of  $17  billion  has  been  built  up  for  retire- 
ment benefits  to  civilian  employees,  but  this 
equals  only  about  one-third  of  the  accrued 
Uablllty.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Trust 
Fund  has  been  carefully  btiilt  up  to  be  ac- 
tuarially adequate. 

Loan  collections.  If  the  government  gets 
a  repayment  on  a  loan  made  to  a  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  co-operative 
or  on  a  loan  for  college  facilities,  the  amount 
goes  Into  revenues;  but.  if  it  gets  a  collec- 
tion on  a  loan  made  to  a  small  business  or 
a  small  business  investment  company  or  to 
a  farmer  to  Improve  his  farm,  it  is  shown  as 
a  reduction  in  expenditures. 

Business-type  activities.  The  money  the 
Treasury  collects  from  sales  by  Bonneville 
Power  and  other  power  administrations  ap- 
pears as  revenue  and  the  expenses  of  these 
agencies  appear  as  expenditures;  in  contrast, 
the  power  sales  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority are  used  to  reduce  its  operating  ex- 
penses and  only  the  net  amount  of  its  out- 
go appears  in  the  budget.  Revenues  of  the 
Washington  airport  go  directly  into  govern- 
ment revenues,  and  the  cost  of  the  services 
appears  in  appropriated  expenditures;  but 
the  Post  Oflice  spends  $6  billion  a  year  to 
deliver  the  mails  and  only  its  net  loss  of  $800 
million  appears  in  the  budget  totals  for  ex- 
penditures. 

Admissions  and  fees.  Fees  received  by  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Passport  Office  are 
turned  over  to  the  Treasury  as  receipts;  but 
amounts  proposed  to  be  charged  to  packers 
for  meat  Inspection  are  applied  to  reduce 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  and 
fees  of  Agriculture  for  certain  other  inspec- 
tion and  grading  services  are  treated  as  a 
trust  fund  and  appear  only  in  the  Cash 
Budget. 

Sales  of  assets.  Sales  of  government  civil- 
ian property  go  into  government  receipts,  but 
sales  of  military  equipment  are  credited 
against  Department  of  Defense  expenditures. 
Sales  from  the  strategic  stockpile  go  into  rev- 
enues, but  sales  of  metals  and  supplies 
bought  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  ap- 
pear as  a  deduction  from  other  budget  ex- 
penditures: and  sales  of  fertilizer  by  TVA 
are  credited  against  costs  of  running  that 
agency.  Sales  of  government  domain  land 
go  into  a  conservation  fund  and  are  resper.t 
from  It. 

Appropriations.  It  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  government's  housekeeper, 
wants  to  btUld  a  new  office  building  or  Fed- 
eral Courthouse,  the  full  cost  is  funded  at 
one  time  in  the  budget:  but  if  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  builds  a  dam  or  straightens  a  river 
It  can  start  with  $1  million  in  the  budget  and 
come  back  year  after  year  for  more  money. 
Excluded   agencies.   The    Federal    Reserve 


banking  system  and  several  agencies  in  the 
Treasury  Department  are  excluded  entirely 
from  the  budget  figures.  Earnings  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  which  in  fiscal  1967 
will  amount  to  $1.8  bilUon.  are  taken  into 
budget  receipts  without  detail  or  explana- 
tion. 

Housing  loins.  If  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  lends  money  to  a  home 
owner,  through  its  special  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  transaction  appears  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Budget;  if  it  buys  similar  mort- 
gages in  the  secondary  market  the  expendi- 
tures appear  only  in  the  Cash  Budget. 

Public  debt.  If  the  Treasury  borrows 
money  to  finance  government  spending,  the 
obligation  appears  as  part  of  the  public  debt; 
if  a  government  agency  like  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  or  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation borrows  money,  it  does  not. 

Subsidies.  Some  subsidies  of  the  govern- 
ment, like  those  to  farmers,  to  public  hous- 
ing, or  to  shipowners,  are  clearly  identified, 
costed  and  separately  appropriated;  other 
large  subsidies,  such  as  low  Interest  rates  on 
rural  electrification  loans  and  on  other  gov- 
ernment lending  programs,  are  not  Identi- 
fied or  priced  in  the  budget. 

This  hodgepodge  of  irrelevancles  and  in- 
consistencies exists  because  of  the  lack  of 
guiding  accounting  principles  as  to  what  is 
revenue,  what  is  a  government  enterprise, 
what  Is  a  trust  fund,  what  is  a  subsidy,  when 
should  revolving  funds  be  used,  and  similar 
determinations.  The  form  dictated  by  a 
maze  of  inconsistent  statutes  has  taken  prec- 
edence over  substance,  and  the  result  Is 
confusion. 


BUDGET    PROPOSALS,    1967 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  Inherited  de- 
ficiencies, the  1967  budget  carries  a  large 
number  of  proposals  that  have  drawn  fire 
from  opponents  and  critics.  None  Is  im- 
proper, but  all  add  to  doubts  about  the  real- 
ism of  the  budget. 

1.  Reductions  in  politically  sacred  pro- 
grams. The  budget  proposed  cuts  of  $82  mil- 
lion for  school  milk.  $19  million  for  school 
lunches,  $191  million  for  aid  to  loca!  schools 
affected  by  federal  installations  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  land-grant  colleges.  There  are 
others,  too,  and  the  budgetmakers  must  have 
known  from  experience  that  the  Congress 
would  not  accept  them. 

2.  Bookkeeping  "cuts."  There  are  pro- 
posals to  reduce  expenditures  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Budget  by  changing  the  bookkeep- 
ing for  them,  like  transferring  the  cost  of 
highways  on  government  lands  and  the  cost 
of  highway  beautificatlon  against  the  gaso- 
line tax  money  in  the  Highway  Trust  Funds. 

3.  Nonrecurring  items.  There  are  one- 
time cuts  in  expenses  that  can  be  spotted 
only  by  reading  the  fine  print,  like  a  "sav- 
ing" of  $150  million  In  public  assistance  costs 
by  shifting  the  dates  of  payment. 

4.  Hopeless  causes.  There  are  proposals  to 
raise  money  or  to  cut  expenses  in  ways  which 
the  Congress  has  many  times  refused  to  ap- 
prove. One  is  by  charging  $66  million  to 
processors  of  meat  and  poultry  for  the  costs 
of  government  inspection. 

5.  Sales  of  assets.  One  of  the  major  de- 
vices used  to  make  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment seem  less  than  they  are  is  the  sale  of 
almost  $5  billion  of  government  loans  and 
mortgages,  using  the  proceeds.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  language,  "to  reduce  1967  ex- 
penditures from  what  they  would  have  been 
otherwise." 

There  are  other  items,  large  and  small,  in 
which  1967  reductions  or  savings  In  govern- 
ment costs  are  merely  window  dressing,  such 
as: 

1.  Reductions  ot  $7  million  in  the  cost  of 
defense,  and  about  $24  million  in  other  agen- 
cies, by  spending  government-owned  foreign 
currencies  without  Including  them  in  the 
budget;  in  previous  budgets,  foreign  cur- 
rency spending  was  Included  In  expenditures 
at  Its  dollar  equivalent. 


2.  A  sa\ing  in  the  cost  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  by  a  bookkeeping  transfer  of  $135 
million  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be 
used  to  purchase  surplus  agricultural 
prod'jcts. 

3.  A  serious  understatement  in  costs  of 
mUltary  personnel.  The  budget  was  based 
on  beginning  the  fiscal  year  1967  with  armed 
forces  of  2.987.300  on  July  1;  actually  the 
Vietnam  buildup  had  brought  the  total  to 
almost  3,100.000  by  that  date,  creating  a 
deficiency  of  $569  mUlion  in  the  budget  year, 
which  the  Congress  had  to  appropriate  on 
its  own  initiative. 

THE     FICTION      OF     LOAN     PARTICIPATION     SALES 

An  extreme  example  of  budgetary  license, 
for  size  and  character,  is  the  proposal  in  the 
1966  and  1967  budgets  for  $7  billion  in  sales 
to  the  public  of  participation  units  in  pools 
of  loans  owned  by  the  government.  In  ac- 
counting substance,  these  "sales"  actually 
represent  borrowings  by  the  government  that 
conveniently  circumvent  the  debt  limit  and 
the  legal  ceiling  on  long-term  Interest  rates 
the  government  can  pay.  Since  the  proceeds 
of  these  loans  are  shown  not  as  borrowings, 
but  as  a  reduction  of  funds  spent,  they  re- 
sult In  understating  the  cost  of  government 
and  the  budget  deficit.  For  1967  alone,  the 
proposed  sales  of  participation  certificates 
amount  to  $4.2  billion.  If  these  certificates 
are  properly  classified  as  a  liability.  Instead 
of  as  a  reduction  of  government  expendi- 
tures, the  projected  budget  deficit  for  the 
year  is  correctly  $6.0  bllUon  instead  of  the 
$1.8  billion  shown. 

In  legal  form,  the  transactions  are  arranged 
by  grouping  a  large  number  of  government- 
owned  mortgages  or  loans  into  a  pool  and 
selling  "participations"  in  the  pool  to  outside 
investors.  In  effect,  the  transactions  are 
quite  different :  title  to  a  share  of  the  pooled 
loans  does  not  pass  to  the  buyer;  the 
government  continues  to  hold  and  service 
them  at  its  expense;  Interest  paid  the  buyer 
Is  subsidized  at  a  rate  higher  than  the 
Interest  on  the  pooled  loans;  the  government 
puts  in  the  pool  up  to  50  percent  more  loans 
than  the  amount  of  participation  sold;  the 
interest  and  principal  are  guaranteed  by  the 
government's  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (which  has  the  right  to  tap  the 
Treasiu-y  at  any  time  to  make  good  on  the 
guarantee)  and  the  principal  is  due  In  fixed 
payments  on  fixed  dates  not  related  to  the 
collection  of  the  pooled  loans. 


ABNORMAL    BUDGET    REVENUES 

The  revenues  forecast  for  1967  are  abnor- 
mally enlarged  in  the  budget  by  the  inclusion 
of  nonrecurring  items  of  considerable  size. 
However  proper,  such  one-time  revenues 
overstate  the  level  of  government  fiscal  ca- 
pacity and  distort  economic  analyses. 

The  principal  such  items  in  1967  are: 

1.  A  nonrecurring  increase  of  $3.6  billion 
In  tax  collections  from  corporations  and 
individuals  by  requiring  them  to  accelerate 
payments  and  thus  pay  more  than  one  year's 
taxes  within  the  year. 

2.  Abnormal  "income"  of  almost  $1.6  billion 
from  selgnorage,  the  profit  recorded  by  mak- 
ing quarter-dollars  for  3  cents  and  putting 
them  into  circulation  at  25  cents. 

3.  Abnormal  rents  and  royalties  of  $400 
million  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  re- 
leased from  escrow  after  years  of  litigation. 

Altogether,  it  can  be  estimated  that  reve- 
nues in  the  aggregate  are  about  $5  billion 
above  normal  as  a  result  of  such  noncon- 
tlnuing  or  unusual  Items. 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  how  a  variety  of  budgetary  prac- 
tices are  used.  A  first  view  of  the  totels 
shows  that  expenditures  are  reduced  a  net 
amount  of  $1,090.3  naiUion  from  the  1968 
budget  to  1967,  thus  indicating  a  commend- 
able degree  of  frugaUty  to  justify  (as  is  done 
in  the  budget)  significant  increases  In  Great 
Society  programs.     But  when  the  accounts 
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are  broken  down,  tbese  turn  out  tc 

minuses: 


Uilliona 


Proposal  to  charge  fees  for  meat  and 
chicken  Inspection,  which  Congrea 
has  regularly  refused  to  do 

Reduction  In  school  milk  and  schoo! 
lunch  programs,  which  the  Con 
gress  would  not  accept 

Reduction  In  cost  of  removing  sur^ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  i 
permanent  appropriation,  which  U 
used  Instead  to  finance  the  food 
stamp  program  by  a  bookkeeping 
transfer    

Reduction  In  cost  of  Commodltj 
Credit  Corporation  farm  price  sup 
ports  and  foreign  aid  food  programs 
"due  to  lower  wheat  and  cotton 
prices."    etc 

Sales  of  partlclftatlons  In  farmers' 
home   loans 

Increased  collections  on  rural  hous- 
ing   loans 

Increased  sales  of  loans  from  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund 
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be  the 
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Total    |1,248.  7 

Less  Increases  In — 

Cropland      adjustment      program, 
net  

Pood  stamp  program 


Total. 


Total ._ 

Leaving  actual  net  savings  In  small 
Items  


.  073. 3 

17.0 

Thus,  the  actual  net  amount  of  controlled 
economies  which  are  Included  in  the  budget 
"saving"  of  $1.1  billion  turns  out  to  be  only 
$17  million.  The  difference  la  a;hleved 
mostly  by  bookkeeping  and  borrowl:ig. 

RECOMMENDATION 

To  bring  order  into  this  accountinj  chaos, 
I  believe  the  President  should  appoint  a  high 
quality  nonpartisan  Commission  for  Budget 
Reform,  consisting  of  professional  account- 
ants, bankers  and  business  finance  offi  :ers.  to 
conduct  a  detailed  study  of  budget  policies 
and  applications,  and  to  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  Improvement.  Such  a  Commission 
could  make  an  inestimable  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  government  f  nances 
by  laying  down  guidelines  to  govern  the 
classification  and  presentation  of  Item  5  with- 
in the  budget,  and  for  the  Inclxision  cT  addi- 
tional important  data.  An  Independent 
Commission  Is  necessary  for  this  tssk  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  lelther 
the  freedom  of  action  nor  the  resou  rces  to 
accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
Commission  should  resolve,  and  the  i  nswers 
which  I  would  presume  to  propose  t)  these 
questions : 

1.  How  many  budgets  should  there  be? 

One.  The  Administrative  Budget  and  so- 
called  Trust  Funds  should  be  combln  sd  into 
one  set  of  consolidated  figures  approxl  mately 
equivalent  to  the  present  Cash  Budgei .  The 
final  net  result  of  the  receipts  and  dliiburse- 
ments  should  then  be  broken  Into  tvo  fig- 
ures: (a)  an  amount  representing  acci  imula- 
tlons  in  reserve  cash  funds  to  be  disbursed 
later  to  specific  beneficiaries  of  those  funds 
and  (b)  the  balance,  which  then  represents 
the  deficit  (or  surplus)  for  the  year. 

2.  Is  the  budget  primarily  an  accounting 
document  or  an  economic  document' 

The  budget  Is  essentially  a  fiscal  ac:ount- 
Ing  document  of  the  money  flow  of  tl  e  gov- 
ernment, reflecting  the  President's  program 
for  the  year.  It  has  interpretive  values  to 
economists,  lenders,  businessmen,  lab^r  and 
others,  but  these  are  secondary.  Thfe  "na- 
tional income  accounts"  are  not  a  budget  at 
all:  they  should  be  demoted  to  a  place  with 
other  analyses  now  subsidiary  to  the  budget 
Itself,  and  not  allowed  to  confuse  the  Jesuits. 
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3.  How  should  disbursements  of  earmarked 
taxes  and  revenues  that  by  law  are  shared 
directly  with  states  or  political  subdivisions 
be  shown  in  the  budget? 

They  should  be  grouped  and  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  receipts:  they  should  not 
be  Included  in  expenditures  because  that 
overstates  the  cost  of  government. 

4.  How  should  government  enterprises  be 
shown? 

An  authorized  business-type  enterprise  of 
the  government  should  be  shown  in  the 
budget  at  its  net  cash  Income  or  net  cost  to 
operate,  as  the  Post  Office  is  now  shown. 
Activities  such  as  the  Washington  airports, 
the  government  power  agencies  and  similar 
enterprises  should  be  shown  at  what  they 
cost  or  earn  for  the  taxpayers,  net,  instead 
cf  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  budget. 
The  Congress  can  and  should  still  retain  con- 
trol over  the  level  of  such  activities  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

5.  How  should  the  sales  of  participation 
certificates  in  government  assets  be  shown? 

As  part  of  government  debt,  because  such 
transactions  do  not  represent  transfers  of 
title  to  the  assets  Involved.  They  are  bor- 
rowings, not  sales,  and  should  not  be  used 
as  deductions  to  understate  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment or  to  reduce  artificially  the  budget 
deficit. 

6.  Should  revolving  funds  be  used  for 
government  loan  programs? 

Why  not?  The  net  outgo  In  any  year,  after 
deducting  collections,  is  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  government  for  that  year.  The 
Congress  can  keep  control  over  such  funds  by 
authorizing  the  level  of  loans  It  wishes  made 
in  each  year. 

7.  How  should  subsidies  be  dealt  with? 
Subsidies  voted  by  the   Congress  for  the 

benefit  of  any  one  segment  of  the  public  at 
the  expense  of  all  others  should  be  clearly 
identified  in  the  budget  and  priced  out. 
This  should  be  done  not  only  with  respect  to 
services  or  funds  provided  directly  without 
cost  but  also  with  those  provided  on  a  "bar- 
gain" basis  less  than  cost.  Interest  rates  on 
government  loans  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  government  are  subsidies  that 
should  be  disclosed. 

8.  How  should  abnormalities  and  nonre- 
curring items  be  shown? 

By  applying  the  same  standards  of  dis- 
closure as  are  required  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  in  business  financial 
statements.  Such  items  should  be  clearly 
Identified  as  unusual  by  appropriate  foot- 
notes or  other  designations,  and  should  be 
aggregated  In  summary  figures,  so  that  the 
regular  costs  and  revenues  are  clearly  ap- 
parent. 

9.  Should  the  government's  "profit"  on 
replacing  quarters  and  other  coins  at  face 
value,  greatly  above  cost,  be  considered 
revenue? 

No.  There  Is  no  profit  on  the  Issuance  of 
paper  money,  either.  Such  coinage  Is  a 
liability  of  the  government. 

10.  What  about  the  government's  pension 
liabilities? 

The  Inconsistencies  between  various  actu- 
arial methods  of  reserving  for  retirement 
benefits,  and  the  failure  in  some  cases  to 
provide  any  reserve,  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  a  uniform  formula  for  computing 
funding  and  reporting  such  liabilities.  The 
budget  document  should  clearly  disclose  any 
actuarial  deficiencies  In  such  funds. 

11.  How  can  the  public  know  where  the 
level  of  the  budget  is  headed? 

There  should  be  a  five-year  projection  of 
costs  for  each  agency  in  a  form  identical  to 
the  current  budget.  These  projections 
should  be  presented  as  part  of  the  budget 
document,  for  Individual  agencies  and  in  the 
aggregate. 

12.  How  can  the  taxpayer  be  further  pro- 
tected against  extravagant  government? 

By  requiring  that  the  proponents  of  each 
proposed  new  program  state  in  the  budget  its 
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costs  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  ahead 
The  law  now  requires  that  projected  costs 
be  given  in  advance  by  the  proposers  of  a 
new  program  but  the  Congress  is  not  insUt- 
Ing  upon  It. 

13.  How  can  the  public  be  helped  in  under- 
standing the  financial  condition  of  the  fed- 
eral government? 

By  the  publication  of  a  balance  sheet 
(statement  of  assets  and  liabilities)  of  the 
government  at  least  once  a  year,  possibly  as 
part  of  the  annual  budget.  Every  large  busi- 
ness  in  the  country  is  required  to  publish  its 
condition  in  this  form:  why  shouldn't  the 
government?  If  such  a  financial  statement 
Is  accompanied  by  five-year  projections  of 
both  revenues  and  expenditures  under  going 
programs,  the  public  and  the  Congress  will 
have  a  far  better  basis  upon  which  to  eval- 
uate the  feasibility  of  adding  new  programs. 

14.  What  about  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment? 

The  national  debt  Is  now  measured  only  by 
the  government's  direct  borrowings  (bills, 
certificates,  notes  and  bonds).  In  addition! 
It  owes  massive  amounts  for  unfunded  obli- 
gations, a  large  part  of  these  for  past  serv- 
ices. Obligations  for  social  security  benefits, 
retired  pay  of  the  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees of  the  government,  commitments  for 
veterans'  compensation  and  benefits,  and 
similar  accruals,  should  be  computed  on  an 
actuarial  basis  and  Included  in  the  balance 
sheet. 

The  government  has  enormous  contingent 
liabilities  as  well:  as  in  the  case  of  a  busi- 
ness statement,  these  should  be  estimated 
and  footnoted.  Included  would  be  deposit 
guarantees  of  banks  and  other  savings  In- 
stitutions, guarantees  of  housing  loans  and 
export  loans,  the  unfunded  costs  to  complete 
construction  in  progress,  long-term  commit- 
ments for  housing  subsidies,  ship  subsidies 
and  similar  Items,  and  funds  appropriated  In 
the  past  but  not  yet  spent. 

Altogether,  the  total  of  all  these  direct  and 
contingent  Items,  Including  the  interest 
bearing  national  debt,  ranges  somewhere  be- 
tween $1,000  billion  and  $1,500  billion.  These 
are  amounts  that  cannot  be  blithely  Ignored 
In  fiscal  planning. 

15.  Are  government  accounting  procedures 
adequate  for  all  fiscal  and  budgetary  pur- 
poses? 

No.  The  government's  Financial  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Program  has  been  lag- 
ging for  some  time.  Although  the  law  has 
required  for  about  15  years  that  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government  must  bring  their 
accounting  procedures  to  the  point  where  the 
Controller  General  Is  able  to  give  them  his 
approval,  only  one-third  of  the  accotmtlng 
systems  have  met  the  requirements  and  not 
one  Cabinet  Department  of  the  government 
has  fully  qualified. 

While  the  proposed  Commission  for  Budget 
Reform  Is  dealing  with  these  and  many  other 
important  questions.  It  should  also  look  into 
the  procedures  for  permanent  appropriations 
that  renew  automatically  year  after  year;  the 
technique  of  "partial  funding"  of  large  con- 
struction projects;  the  use  of  backdoor  funds, 
by  which  money  Is  made  available  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  without  being  appropri- 
ated; and  other  weaknesses  in  budgetary 
procedures  In  the  Executive  Branch  and  in 
the  Congress.  It  should  also  consider  anew 
the  reconmiendatlons  of  the  last  Hoover 
Commission  for  expenditure  limitations;  al- 
though the  Congress  adopted  this  principle  by 
enacting  it  Into  law,  It  has  ever  since  been 
Ignored  by  the  Congress  and  resisted  by  most 
of  the  executive  agencies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  budget  of  the  United  States  Is  a  docu- 
ment of  vital  significance  to  everyone  in  the 
nation.  It  affects  every  citizen's  well  being, 
his  environment,  and  his  taxes.  It  is  used 
by  economists  to  project  the  direction  of  the 
economy  and  to  evaluate  the  soundness  of 
national  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.     It  Is 
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rtudied  by  foreign  nations  who  Judge  from  it 
OUT  strength  of  character  and  our  power  to 
^t  international   monetary   and   military 

^'por  aU  these  reasons,  the  federal  budget 
must  be  impeccably  sound  In  its  accounting 
nrlnciples  and  presentations,  and  beyond  re- 
Moach  in  its  integrity.  Its  standards  should 
be  no  lower  than  those  which  professional 
accountants  apply  in  their  practices  or  which 
the  SEC  requires  American  business  to  ob- 
gerve  in  financial  reports. 


U.S    TRADE   POLICY— WARS   OP 
'  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  L.mrd]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  holds  the  key  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. House  Concurrent  Resolution  210, 
which  I  have  introduced  today,  urges  our 
country,  through  this  Congress,  to  recog- 
nize that  trade  can  also  be  an  effective 
weapon  for  bringing  about  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  210 
declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  only  consider  further  expansions  of 
trade,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges, 
and  other  related  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  East  European  satellites  when 
there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that  their  ac- 
tions and  policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
have  been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  when  there  Is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  they  have  aban- 
doned their  policy  of  support  for  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  the  key  to 
peace  in  Vietnam  because  it  and  its  East 
European  satellites  are  now  providing 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  strategic  war 
materials  furnished  to  North  Vietnam. 

Of  all  the  military  strategy  approaches 
available  to  the  United  States  for  bring- 
ing about  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  only 
two  have  been  utilized.  Thus  far,  the  in- 
effective bombing  of  various  installations 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  mas- 
sive escalation  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  have  not  resulted  in  a 
settlement  of  this  war. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
administration  is  willing  to  escalate  the 
war  by  bombing  In  the  north  but  is  un- 
willing to  escalate  through  the  much 
more  humane  method  of  utilizing  trade 
as  a  weapon  of  war. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration 
will  support  and  Implement  legislation 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Glenard 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  and  me,  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  House  Committee  on  Export 
Control.  Trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions is  often  less  In  consumer  goods  than 
It  Is  In  machine  tools,  computers,  and 
other  advanced  technology  which  enables 
those  governments  to  support  North 
Vietnam  directly. 

The  facts  prove  that  the  Soviets  and 
their    satellites — presently     supporting 


North  Vietnam  to  the  tune  of  better  than 
$1  biUion  annually — are  far  more  in- 
volved in  this  struggle  than  are  the 
Chinese. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration would  finally  take  the 
American  people  into  their  confidence 
and  admit  that  the  Soviets  are  the  main 
props  of  North  Vietnam,  not  the  Chinese. 
While  the  Communist  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  persist 
in  their  direct  support  of  so-called  wars 
of  national  liberation,  such  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  makes  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  further  trade 
and  other  related  agreements  with  them. 
Let  us  build  our  bridges  after  this  bloody 
jungle  war  of  "national  liberation"  in 
Vietnam  is  settled  and  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  a  desire  to  live  in  a  world  at  peace. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  RESoLtrnoN  210 
Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  an  honorable  peace  be  secured  in 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  supported  by  Its 
East  European  satellites  holds  the  ultimate 
key  to  such  a  peace  as  the  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Communist  war  effort  now 
providing  more  than  80  percent  of  the  stra- 
tegic war  materials  furnished  to  North  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
are  making  positive  overtures  to  governmen- 
tal and  private  leaders  of  the  United  States 
to  effect  a  further  Increase  in  trade  and  an 
expansion  of  credit  between  the  respective 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
support  the  regime  of  North  Vietnam  at  rela- 
tively low  cost  to  themselves,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  mental  and  moral 
anguish  and  physical  and  economic  cost 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
forced  to  bear  in  supj>ort  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  of  all  the  military  strategy  ap- 
proaches available  to  the  United  States  for 
bringing  about  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  only  two 
have  been  utilized  thus  far:  ineffective 
bombing  of  various  installations  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  massive  escala- 
tion of  American  troops  In  South  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas  trade  and  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  are  powerful  tools  not  only 
for  promoting  International  peace  and  good- 
will, but  also  as  recognized  weapons  for  pre- 
venting or  prosecuting  war:  Now  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  only  consider  further 
expansions  of  trade,  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges,  and  other  related  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European 
satellites  when  there  is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  their  actions  and  policies  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam  have  been  redirected  toward 
peace  and  an  honorable  settlement  and  when 
there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that  they 
have  abandoned  their  policy  of  support  for 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 


McNAMARA  HEADED  ON  COLLISION 
COURSE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Robert  McNamara  has  gotten 
himself  lost  in  the  fog  on  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  shipping  problems.  In  fact,  the 
statements  he  made  last  year,  and  the 
statements  he  is  making  this  year  are 
headed  for  direct  collision. 

Last  year,  on  March  16,  a  letter  from 
Secretary  McNamara  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  hearings  on  "Vietnam-Shipping 
Policy  Review"  before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee.  In  the  let- 
ter, recorded  in  part  on  page  271  of  part 
two  of  the  hearings,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara said: 

From  our  (Defense)  {joint  of  view,  the  re- 
serve fleet  plus  the  vessels  In  service,  plus 
the  construction  program  that  has  previ- 
ously been  outlined  as  a  tentative  program, 
appear  adequate  to  our  need. 

This  year,  on  January  23,  in  his  pres- 
entation before  the  joint  session  of  Sen- 
ate Ai-med  Services  Conamittee  and  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  dealt  at  great 
length  with  w^hat  he  termed  "the  dolo- 
rous state  of  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry."  He  scores  the  .shipbuilding 
industry  for  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Last  year  our  fleets  were  "adequate  to 
our  need."  This  year,  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  shipping  capacity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McNamara  shows  his  vast  igno- 
rance of  the  merchant  marine  situation 
when  he  blames  the  shipping  lines  for 
trying  to  maintain  their  regular  opera- 
tions and  profits. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  clearly 
states  that  the  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine  fleet  that 
is  adequate  to  both  current  commercial 
demands,  and  to  emergency  wartime 
needs. 

A  month  ago,  on  January  10,  the  Na- 
tion sat  glued  to  the  television  set  listen- 
ing to  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  address.  I  Ustened  carefully,  too. 
but  did  not  hear  one  single  word  about 
the  "national  maritime  policy"  which 
was  promised  to  us  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  a  year  ago. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lost  In 
the  fog  of  his  own  contradictions,  and 
no  captain  at  the  helm  of  national  pol- 
icy, it  is  little  wonder  that  our  Nation's 
merchant  marine  fleet  is  headed  for  the 
reefs. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  newspaper  articles  related  to  this 
subject: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  1967] 
McNamara     Chides     Ship     Operators — Says 

Subsidized  Lines  Abe  Slow  To  Aid  War 

Effort 

Washington,  Jan.  29. — Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  is  unhappy  with 
the  performance  of  the  heavily  subsidized 
American-flag  merchant  marine  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  Irritation  In  closed  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

Urgent  demands  for  rushing  soldiers  and 
military  supplies   to  Vietnam  have  fotmd 
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both  shlpbvillders  and  subsidized  operators 
wajitlng.  Mr.  McNamara  testified  In 
by   the   Armed   Services   Committee 
Appropriations  Defense  Subcommlttes 

"Not  only  does  It  cost  twice  as  "-'■ 
buUd  a  ship  In  this  country.  It  i 
twice  as  long."  he  said  In  censored  testimony 
made  public  after  the  secret  sessions 

Secretary  McNamara  said  the   Aj 
flag  merchant  marine  "Is  subsidized 
taxpayer,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
year,  on  the  premise  that  this  shipping 
quired  for  potential  national  security 

But  when  emergency  tonnage  '~- 
moved  to  Vietnam  rapidly,  he  said 
sldtzed    lines    preferred    to    maintain 
regular  operations  and  profits. 

"Fortunately,  in  the  present  situat  on 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  needed 
without     recourse     to     reqxilsltionln^ 
added. 

TRAMP  AND  RESERVE  SHIPS 
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This  was  done  principally  through 
of  the   "unsubsldlzed  United   States 
fleet    and    through    reactivations 
reserve  fleet,"  he  explained. 

The  reserve  ships,  often  called  the 
ball  fleet."  Include  hundreds  of  World 
vessels,  scores  of  which  have  been 
and  put  back  Into  active  service. 

At  the  start  of  this  year.  Mr 
said  most  of  the  Increased  shipping 
nam  "came  from  these  sources."    1 
eluded  "73  privately  owned  ships,  re 
tag  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
cargo   capacity  of   the  nation's   tran^p 
and  153  Government-owned  ships 
mothball  fleet  and  now  under  prlvat 
tlon. 

But.  he  said,  these  ships  may  not 
able  In  another  10  years  because  mos^ 
mothball  fleet  then  will  be  30  to  35 
and  too  costly  to  convert.     And   thu 
fleet    probably    will    disappear    "beci 
aging  World  War  II   vessels   cannot 
placed  at  an  economical  price,"  he 
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TO  OFTSET  FOREIGN  COSTS 


For  many  years  Congres-  has  beei 
multimillion-dollar    subsidies    for 
and  operating  certain  kinds  of  ships 
lower  wages  paid  by  foreign  shipbuilders 
operators.     Despite  these  subsidies, 
Namara  said  the  American  shipbuilding 
dustry  was  In  "a  dolorous  condition. 

"The    American    shipbuilding    Industry 
generally   technically   obsolescent   o 
to  those  of  Western  Etirope  and  Jadan 
said.    "This  Is  a  starting  development 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  Ijhe 
highly  Industrialized  nation  in  the 

The  Secretary  said  European  and  J  apa 
shipbuilders  had  applied,  "on  a  massive 
United  States  automobile  and  aircraft 
facturlng  technology,"  and  American 
tors   want   to   buy    these   foreign   s 
would  lose  their  subsidies  under  present 
If  they  did. 

"Obviously,  the  solution  Is  to  revlt^lze 
American    shipbuilding   tadustry." 
"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Amerlckn 
building  industry  should  not  be,  In 
nlcal  sense,  as  good  as  the  best 
country  has  to  offer." 


any 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  811967] 

Stsamship    Lines    Defend    Their    Vietnam 

War  Rolk 

(By  Edward  A.  Morrow) 

The  Committee  of  American  Sleamshlp 
Lines  yesterday  challenged  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara's  crltlclsfQ  of  the 
role  United  States  merchant  shlpi^tag  was 
playing  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Frank  A.  Nemec.  chairman  of  tie  group 
that  represents  13  of  the  nation's  :  4  subsi- 
dized ship  operators,  made  public  a  letter 
to  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  Georgia  Dem- 
ocrat who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  essence  It  constituted 
a  rebuttal  to  statements  made   before  the 
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committee  by  Mr.  McNamara  that  were  made 
public  Jan.  26. 

In  general.  Mr.  McNamara  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  merchant  fleet  support  for 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  Nemec  said  that  his  group  could  find 
"substantial"  areas  of  agreement  with  the 
Secretary's  testimony  but  added  that  It  led 
"to  misleading  conclusions  and  omits  Impor- 
tant facts." 

merchant  fleet  defense 

Mr.  Nemec  pointed  out  that  Mr.  McNamara 
had  testified  that  the  sealift  capability  fur- 
nished by  the  subsidized  lines  has  aggregated 
only  8  per  cent  of  the  subsidized  fleet. 

'This  does  not  meet  the  issue  squarely," 
Mr.  Nemec  said.     He  explained: 

"In  addition  to  35  vessels  directly  char- 
tered to  the  Millt.iry  Sea  Transportation 
Service,  which  represent  24  per  cent  of  all 
privately  owned  general  cargo  ships  under 
charter,  the  subsidized  lines  have  in  their 
regular  cargo  liner  operations  to  Southeast 
Asia  provided  extensive  berth  capacity  for 
military  as  well  as  other  essential  Govern- 
ment cargoes  in  addition  to  80  additional 
subsidized  ships. 

"All  of  the  new  fast  cargo  liners  under 
charter  to  M.S.T.S  have  been  supplied  by  the 
subsidized  lines.  And  these  ships,  because 
of  the  greater  speed  and  size,  have  almost 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  older  ships.  These 
same  companies  operate  under  general  agency 
contracts  71.  or  almost  half  the  National  Re- 
serve Fleet  In  the  Vietnam  sealift." 
finds  heu»  overlooked 

The  steamship  executive,  who  Is  president 
of  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Company,  de- 
clared that  the  Secretary  "has  not  fully  por- 
trayed" the  Importance  of  the  cargo  liner's 
role  in  a  limited  war. 

He  said  the  Secretary  had  overlooked  the 
contribution  the  ships  were  making  to  the 
Administration's  export  expansion  program 
and  to  the  nation's  balance  of  payments 
situation. 

"Under  limited  war  circumstances  such  as 
the  present,"  he  wrote,  "the  economic  weap- 
ons are  as  important  to  a  nation's  survival 
as  Its  defense  establishment.  At  this  critical 
Juncture  In  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  subsidized  lines  either  earned  or 
conserved  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
m  foreign  exchange." 

He  noted  that  since  1958  subsidized  com- 
panies had  built  or  had  put  under  construc- 
tion some  150  new  ships  that  represent  a 
corporate  expenditure  In  excess  of  $1  billion. 

[From  the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Feb.   8. 

1967] 
U.S.   Position   on    Ship   Fleet    Under   Fire 
(By  Robert  F.  Morison) 

Washington,  Feb.  7. — The  administration 
and  Its  defense  secretary  have  come  under 
critical  fire  for  actions  and  attitudes  on  the 
merchant  marine. 

A  key  senator  Is  mightily  displeased  at 
the  forthcoming  layup  of  the  nuclear  ship 
SavEumah  and  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  representing  13  of  the  14 
subsidized  berth  operators,  has  advised  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  that  It  believes  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  "has  not  fully 
portrayed  .  .  .  the  Importance  of  the  role 
played  by  the  cargo  liner  companies"  In 
Vietnam.  Mr.  McNamara's  position  was  laid 
down  In  a  200  page  statement  to  those 
committees  Jan.  26. 

CASL  STATEMENT 

The  CASL  companies,  through  their  pres- 
ident. Frank  A.  Nemec.  who  is  also  president 
of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  flatly  denied 
that  the  costs  to  the  government  of  shipping 
services  were  "inordinately  high."  He  also 
said  that  the  21  World  War  U  vintage  ships 
the  subsidized  lines  have  chartered  to  Navy 
for  Vietnam  went  at  rates  "exactly  the  same" 
as  were  paid  for  ships  offered  by  nonsubsl- 


dlzed  companies.  The  other  14  vessels  of 
subsidized  companies  represented  the  only 
"newfast  cargo"  ships  the  Navy  chartered 
CASL  said. 

Mr.  McNamara  neglected  to  mention.  CASL 
said,  the  continued  role  played  by  the  mer. 
chant  fieet  In  serving  the  regular  trades  and 
preventing  further  balance  of  payments  losses 
while  shifting  vessels  to  the  Far  East.  With- 
out  the  subsidized  replacement  program,  Mr. 
Nemec  noted,  the  United  States  "would 
probably  now  be  deficient  in  its  sealift  re- 
quirement" for  Vietnam,  "or  would  be  forced 
to  further  deplete  the  Important  cargo  Uner 
trades  to  meet  the  military  requirements." 

Although  the  subsidized  lines  have  made 
avaUable  only  about  8  per  cent  of  their 
tonnage  for  the  Vietnam  supply  line,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  McNamara's  reckoning,  Mr. 
Nemec  said  that  "did  not  meet  the  issue 
squarely."  That  was  so.  he  said,  because 
the  subsidized  lines  In  their  regular  com- 
mercial services  have  "provided  extensive 
berth  capacity  for  military  as  well  as  es- 
sential Rovernment  cargoes  In  80  additional 
subsidized  ships." 

Also,  the  "hazards  and  risks"  of  hauling 
"cargoes  necessary  to  support  the  civilian 
economy"  of  Vietnam  has  "not  been  ade- 
quately  appreciated,"  he  said,  and  "are 
equally  Important  to  the  over-all  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  effort  in  this 
area  as  are  direct  military  cargoes."  These 
were  carried  "at  costs  to  the  government 
which  were  substantially  less  than  the  com- 
mercial tariffs,  nor  were  these  tariffs  in- 
creased when  a  tight  market  developed  by 
reason  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,"  he  added. 
To  Mr.  McNamara's  recent  assertion  that 
"The  subsidized  lines  will  not  make  their 
ships  available  unless  the  operators  are 
assured  a  good  profit  and  that  this  makes 
them  .  .  .  very  costly  form  of  sealift  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  hire."  Mr.  Nemec 
countered  that  between  1960  and  1965  the 
subsidized  lines  have  had  a  net  return  of 
4.8  per  cent  on  their  total  Investment, 
putting  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  sizeable, 
102-lndustry  group. 

Meanwhile.  Sen  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  a  normally  staunch  admin- 
istration supporter,  took  the  administration 
to  task  for  the  economy  dictated  move  to 
lay  up  "Savannah." 

The  decision,  he  said,  came  when  the 
merchant  fleet  is  already  overextended  and 
"is  an  Indication  that  the  United  States  has 
burled  Its  head  In  the  sand  so  far  as  reallz. 
Ing  the  Importance  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy.  .  .  ." 


CLARIFICATION  OP  IRS  REGULA- 
TIONS PERTAINING  TO  TEACH- 
ER'S EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSE  IS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  again  introducing  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  wiiich  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
that  provisions  would  be  included  for  de- 
duction of  educational  expenses  and  cer- 
tain educational  travel  from  the  gross 
income  of  teachers. 

This  legislation  would  retain  all  de- 
ductions now  available  to  teachers  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  language  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  a  uniform 
method  of  proving  entitlement  to  such 
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HPductions.  In  all  fairness.  I  think  that 
Sers  should  be  aUowed  the  same  ex- 
options  in  their  prof  ession  as  business- 
^n  and  self-employed  professionals  by 
Sfe  internal  Revenue  Service.  They  are 
Inloyed  in  the  capacity  of  public  serv- 
onte  by  nonprofit  institutions. 

When  teachers  return  to  college  either 
to  take  supplemental  courses,  seek  a 
h^eher  degree,  meet  school  board  re- 
crements, update  their  knowlwige.  or 
return  for  personal  reasons,  in  which  case 
the  end  result  might  mean  a  promotion 
m  salary  increase,  the  personal  expense 
Uiey  bear  for  these  relevant  courses 
should  absolutely  and  totally  be  tax 
deductible  from  their  gross  income. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  which  in  turn  is 
imparted  to  our  youth.  In  my  estuna- 
tion.  one  of  the  keys  to  winning  the  war 
on  poverty  may  well  be  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  would  require  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  acknowledge  the  promi- 
nent position  teachers  play  in  this  "Great 
Society."  In  order  for  the  educational 
institutions  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number  of  students — elementary 
school  through  graduate  school— the 
quality  of  education  must  continually  be 
improved  and  updated,  and  there  must 
be  a  nationally  recognized  policy  that 
will  encourage  people  to  enter,  remain. 
and  advance  in  the  teaching  profession. 
I  should  like  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association: 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  objective 
without  the  slightest  vestige  of  Federal  con- 
trol. Is  by  encouraging  those  who  teach  to 
continue  to  upgrade  their  competency 
through  Individual  effort.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  use  the 
tax  authority  of  Congress  in  this  manner. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
citizens  directly  and  indirectly  related  to 
the  teaching  profession — superintend- 
ents, counselors,  housewives,  parents  are 
all  vitally  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
educators  and  they  urge  the  passage  of 
such  legislation.  On  May  14.  1962,  the 
NEA  Research  Division  reported  that 
most  of  the  correspondence  received  con- 
cerning the  IRS  rulings  was  from  my 
State  of  Kansas.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  been  playing  "the  old 
waiting  game"  with  the  IRS  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  too  long.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act,  with  the  beginning  of  1967 
only  shortly  removed  so  that  summer 
travel,  workshops,  seminars,  and  courses 
will  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  teachers 
eager  to  improve  themselves,  their  pro- 
fession, our  children,  and  the  whole 
American  society. 


NOTED  AUTHOR  REPORTS  ONLY 
CENSORSHIP  IN  VIETNAM  IS  SELF- 
IMPOSED 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    TALCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,     the 


famous  author,  John  Steinbeck,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Salinas,  Cahf..  my  home.  Re- 
cently he  has  been  visiting  and  observ- 
ing in  southeast  Asia  and  particularly. 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Steinbeck  is  not  reputed  to 
be  a  rightwing  extremist  nor  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  present  administration.  His 
credentials  for  independent  reporting  are 
unimpeachable.  His  skill  as  a  writer  and 
his  facility  as  a  describer  of  places, 
events,  conditions,  and  persons  is  seldom 
matched.  His  series  of  reports  about  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  should  be  read  by 
every  U.S.  citizen  who  seriously  wants  to 
learn  about  tliis  unhappy,  chaotic  land. 
The  last  report,  from  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald.  Monterey,  Calif.,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  Members,  so  I  in- 
clude it  now: 

[Prom  the  Monterey   (Calif.)    Peninsula 

Herald,  Feb.  8,  1967) 

Steinbeck  Says  Army  Does  Not  Slant  News 

(By  John  Steinbeck) 

Bangkok. — I've  tried  to  tell  you  about  as 

much  of  Vietnam  as  I  have  seen  and  about 

as  much  of  the  war  there  as  I  have  seen 

and  heard  and  felt.     I  want  to  tell  you  very 

clearly,  and  without  leaving  any  loopholes 

for  misquotation  or  misinterpretation,  that  I 

have  been  given  every  facility  for  seeing  every 

aspect  of  the  country  and  the  war. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  the 
American  civilian  organizations,  as  well  as 
the  government  and  army  of  South  Vietnam 
have  taken  me  where  I  wanted  to  go,  have 
let  me  see  everything  I  wished  to  see  and 
have  placed  no  restrictions  or  censorship  on 
what  I  wanted  to  write.  And  this  has  not 
been  special  to  me. 

Any  reporter,  from  any  country,  can  have 
the  same  facility  of  movement  so  long  as  he 
represents  a  newspaper  or  papers.  If  any 
reporter  says  that  he  has  been  restricted,  I 
am  Inclined  to  believe  that  he  didn't  want 
to  go.  Those  who  stay  safely  and  comforta- 
bly in  their  apartments  in  Saigon,  reporting 
only  the  official  reports  and  briefings  avail- 
able at  five  o'clock  every  day,  do  so  because 
that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  newsmen  who  cover  the  fighting  areas 
personally  and  bravely,  and  these  should  not 
be  forgotten.  The  armed  forces  do  us  a  fur- 
ther honor.  They  do  not  protect  us  In  life 
and  limb  beyond  the  care  they  have  for  their 
own  men.  Any  newsman  Is  free  to  move 
about,  to  talk  to  anyone  he  wishes,  and  to 
report  as  he  sees  fit. 

There  are  some  things  I  have  not  told  you, 
but  the  censorship  has  been  my  own.  I  have 
gone  In  with  certain  operations  which  I 
have  not  reported  for  the  reason  that  the 
moves  have  not  been  completed  and  that  to 
tell  plans,  tactics  and  objectives  at  the 
present  time  might  endanger  first  the  men 
and  second  the  operation,  and  that  I  am  not 
about  to  do.  But.  I  repeat,  the  censorship 
has  been  my  own. 

If  there  Is  criticism  of  the  news  about  this 
area,  it  must  be  aimed  at  (1)  those  corre- 
spondents who  do  not  wish  to  report  It  at 
first  hand,  and  (2)  the  editors  and  publish- 
ers who,  by  cutting  and  changing  the  mate- 
rial that  comes  to  them,  warp  the  news  to 
their  liking  or  limit  It  to  the  spectacular, 
the  bloody  and  the  shocking. 

All  war  Is  those  things  by  Its  nature,  but 
there  are  other  sides  to  It — the  helping,  the 
rebuilding,  the  saving.  It  is  true,  as  it  has 
always  been  true,  that  civilians  are  Injured 
and  killed. 

In  other  wars  there  has  not  been  as  much 
care  taken  to  avoid  this  as  I  have  seen  here. 
And  there  Is  much  coverage  of  these  civilian 
casualties,  but  little  attention  Is  paid  to 
hospitals  where  they  are  treated,  to  the  doc- 
tors who  work  to  save  and  repair  both  the 
accidents  of  war  and  the  civilian  Vietnamese 


wounded  by  the  terror  tactics  of  the  VC  who 
claim  to  be  trying  to  free  them. 

I.  myself,  cannot  see  how  any  kind  of 
liberation  can  come  from  a  time  bomb 
planted  in  a  food  market,  or  simple  people 
coldly  shot  down  by  snipers.  Yes,  war  Is  a 
sad  and  savage  thing,  and  many  people  get 
hurt.  But  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  Americans 
or  their  allies  slaughtering  prisoners  when 
they  have  to  retreat,  as  was  done  by  the  VC 
In  the  Delta  only  last  week. 

You  remember  when  I  came  out  here,  I 
told  you  that  I  wanted  first  to  see  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  afterwards  to  Visit  the 
countries  on  the  periphery;  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  where  It  is  reported  there  is  an 
attempt  to  spread  the  plague;  and  then  to 
make  a  wider  circle  to  those  countries  where 
the  Communist  method  has  failed,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  last, 
to  see  the  places  where  It  has  not  yet  struck, 
New  Zealand,  Australia. 


involvement 
All  of  these  countries  are  deeply  Involved 
In  the  great  plan  which  has  been  frustrated 
and  staggered,  and  largely  because  our  sol- 
diers and  those  of  our  allies  have  been  In 
Korea  and  In  South  Vietnam. 

Had  we  not  been,  I  would  not  even  now 
be  able  to  visit  the  coimtrles  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Their  borders  would  be  closed,  their 
plans  secret,  their  produce  subject  not  to 
economic  law  but  to  Ideologic  whim  and 
as  a  prop  for  a  personality  cult.  And  if  ova 
soldiers  and  our  government  draw  diatribes 
and  foaming  insults  from  certain  sources, 
It  Is  not  because  we  have  failed  but  because 
we  are  succeeding.  The  screams  are  of  frus- 
tration. And  they  thought  they  had  It 
made. 

Yesterday  In  the  mall,  I  received  a  trans- 
lation of  Komsomolskaya  Pravda's  latest 
attack  on  my  letters  to  you.  No.  I  shall  not 
answer  It.  The  article  is  almost  hysterical 
and  sounds  very  like  the  denunciations  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the,  sigh!  sob!,  personality 
cult. 

However.  I  would  like  to  warn  Youth  Truth 
not  to  burn  all  the  bridges  and  to  save  some 
adjectives  for  the  future.  Yesterday  an 
editorial  In  The  Peoples  Dally,  quoted  by  the 
New  China  News  Agency,  referred  to  your 
nation,  my  dear  Youth  Truth,  as  "filthy, 
revisionist  swine."  The  editorial  could  al- 
most have  been  written  In  your  office  about 
me. 

A    MEMORY 

I  know  you  do  not  value  my  opinion  tar 
you  would  not  devote  so  much  space  to 
refuting  It.  However.  I  am  moved  to  offer, 
If  not  advice,  at  least  a  memory. 

When  Stalin  misjudged  and  misinterpreted 
the  German  Intention,  made  an  alliance  vrtth 
Hitler  and  then  found  himself  and  his  coun- 
try Invaded,  he  suffered  the  further  Incon- 
venience of  having  murdered  the  best  of  his 
general  staff  for  one  reason  or  another,  Re- 
member that  then  the  Russian  people  put 
up  a  heroic  resistance,  but  it  was  badly  in- 
hibited by  errors  and  mlsjudgments  of  the 
past.  • 

It  then  became  necessary  for  your  govern- 
ment to  ask  our  help  In  replacing  equip- 
ment lost  In  the  opening  days  of  the  cam- 
paign or  never  manufactured  at  all.  You 
needed  time  to  regroup  and  to  re -equip,  for 
your  people  to  organize  defense  and  a  new 
and  dynamic  military  leadership  to  develop. 
And  we  sent  that  help.  Remember  the 
solid  line  of  trucks  that  moved  up  the  Baku 
road  to  replace  your  transport?  Remember 
the  swarms  of  C47s  we  sent  you,  some  of 
which  you  are  still  using?  Remember  the 
convoys  that  ran  through  the  submarine  wolf 
packs  to  carry  supplies  to  you  through  Mur- 
mansk?   You  do  remember  that,  don't  you? 

COMMON    ENEMY 

Well,  we  didn't  do  It  out  of  stupid  philan- 
thropy. Your  enemy  was  our  enemy.  In 
supF>ortlng  you  we  supported  ourselves. 
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What  I  am  getting  at  Is  this 
not   only  of  your  being  "atrocloup 
filthy,  revisionist  swine."  but  also 
Ing  that  you  have  a  border  with 
miles  long;  In  addition,  bring  in 
mand  for  the  eastern  repubUcs.  roi^ghly 
third  of  the  Soviet  Union;  sum 
your  built-in  memory  of  Invasion 
patlon  from  the  east,  and  I  mlgl^t 
that  you  keep  a  small  corridor 
minds. 

For   m   China's    paroxysm   of 
trial  and  error,  made  frightening 
and  nuclear  playthings,  you  might 
far  from  being  murderers  and  so  * 
we  are,  as  before,  defending  your  - 
a  dangerous  and  an  Increasing  F' 
ment.    Do  you  see  no  parallel 
Red  Guards  and  the  Hitler  Youth ■? 
a  door  ajar.  Pravda;  let  some  bridges 
burned.    If  you  will  do  that,  you 
to  rewrite  history  after  the  fact. 
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THE    LATE    JOSEPH    W.    MdlNTYRE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speakiir,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  ai  id  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  passing  of  i  ny  dearly 
beloved  and  esteemed  friend.  U  r.  Joseph 
W.  Mclntyre.  administrative  a^istant  to 
the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

The     SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
there  objection  to  the  request  a 
tleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  grief  t  hat  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  bring  officially  ;o  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  passing  of^my 
good  and  dear  friend,  Josept 
Intyre,  of  my  hometown  of 
Mass.,  who  for  more  than  30 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  ser\'e(  1 
voted,  faithful,  and  conscientious  con- 
gressional aid.  I 

Mr.  Mclntyre  served  three  p.S 
ators  and  one  former  Member  c 
House  as  administrative  assistant.  At 
the  time  of  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  on  December  11,  Mr.  Mclntyre  was 
serving  as  administrative  assist  ant  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedv,  now  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  3f  Massa 
chusetts. 

Always  friendly,  helpful,  ard  consid- 
erate of  others,  Mr.  Mclntyre  eijoyed  the 
high  esteem  and  the  affection;  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  Ht)use,  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  Congress. 

Joe  Mclntyre  was  outstandl: 
respect  and  during  his  man 
Capitol  Hill,  he  established  a 
record  of  dedicated  and  fait_^ 
service  as  a  congressional  secijetary  and 
administrative  assistant.  i 

As  secretary  to  the  late  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator.  David  I.  Walsh,  (of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Mclntyre  came  |  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  young  man  to  be*in  a  truly 
enviable  career  as  a  devotee  congres- 
sional staff  aid  and  leader,  d  pable  and 
loyal,  and  completely  dedicated  to  his 
work,  Mr.  Mclntyre.  under  thi  guidance 
of  the  great  Senator  Walsh  gained  a  tre- 
mendous knowledge  of  Federal  and  State 
affairs.  i 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  service  as  aifl  to  Sena- 
tor Walsh  was  interrupted  by  World  War 
n  in  1943  when  he  joined  the  [Navy.  He 
served  with  great  distinction  In  the  Pa- 
cific theater,  where  he  saw  cdnsiderable 
combat  action  and  won  severiil  military 
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decorations.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  a  commander  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  rejoined  the  staff  of  Senator 
Walsh,  resuming  his  duties  as  his  ad- 
ministrative aid. 

When  Senator  Walsh  departed  from 
the  Senate,  Joe  Mclntyre  later  served  in 
several  high  posts  in  various  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  as  an  aid  to  the  late,  much 
beloved,  dynamic  young  leader,  Hon. 
Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of  that 
great  Department,  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  mayor  of  Boston, 
and  also  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  as  assistant  to  the  then 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  C.  Edward 
Rowe,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer,  jurist,  and  businessman 
of  our  great  State. 

He  returned  to  the  Capitol  in  1951  to 
become  administrative  assistant  to  the 
brilliant  and  famous  Honorable  James  G. 
Donovan,  of  New  York,  who  was  bom  in 
CUnton  and  was  a  classmate  and  dear 
friend  of  mine  at  Clinton  High  School, 
college,  and  law  school.  Congressman 
Donovan,  who,  having  accomplished  one 
of  the  great  pohtical  upsets  of  our  times 
in  being  elected  to  Congress  in  a  very 
controversial  election,  served  in  this 
House  from  1951  to  1957  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Congressman  Donovan,  a  most 
talented,  spirited,  and  aggressive  leader, 
was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  unusual 
men  who  ever  served  in  this  body,  and 
Joe  Mclntyre's  association  with  him  was 
not  only  a  great  experience,  but  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  additional,  ex- 
ceptional service  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

In  1961  Mr.  Mclntyre  became  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  Benjamin  A. 
Smith  II.  who  was  named  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  fill  out  part  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

When  our  great  and  very  distinguished 
friend.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  as- 
sumed office  in  January  of  1963,  he  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mclntyre  as  administrative 
assistant. 

Many  of  us  In  the  House,  particularly 
those  of  us  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation,  well  know  the  ef- 
fective and  helpful  work  accomplished 
by  Joe  Mclntyre  in  serving  his  State  and 
the  Nation  so  faithfully  and  well. 

During  his  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  made  a  host 
of  friends  in  and  out  of  public  life  In  the 
country  and  the  world.  He  not  only  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  as- 
sociates, but  also  had  the  affection  of  In- 
numerable friends  in  every  walk  of  life — 
people  who  knew  and  loved  him  as  a  man 
of  great  ability,  warm  personal  charm, 
and  magnanimous  heart. 

At  this  time  of  deepest  sorrow  and 
grief,  I  extend  to  his  devoted  wife, 
Darothy,  his  lovely  children,  his  beloved 
brother.  Rev.  Richard  Mclntyre,  an 
esteemed,  religious  leader,  and  his  be- 
loved sister,  Ellen,  a  gifted  and  well- 
known  educator,  and  all  of  his  family 
and  friends,  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  truly  irreparable  loss  that  they, 
and  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him, 
have  sustained. 


I  have  personally  been  very  deeply 
moved  by  the  shocking  and  unexpected 
and  tragic  passing  of  this  very  dear 
friend  and  fellow  townsman  from  my  na- 
tive town  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Joe  Mclntyre  and  his  family  have  been 
lifelong  friends  of  mine  and  there  never 
was  a  finer,  more  wonderful  family.  On 
both  sides  of  their  family,  they  Inherited 
admirable  traits  of  character,  ability  and 
personality,  profound  spiritual  faith, 
strong  patriotism,  imswervlng  loyalty 
and  zeal  for  lofty  citizenship  and  eager- 
ness to  contribute,  each  in  his  or  her 
distinctive  way,  to  community,  State,  and 
Nation. 

Joe  was  possessed  of  a  keen,  well- 
stocked  mind;  his  background  was  ex- 
cellent. He  brought  to  his  high  pod- 
tion  of  duty  highest  qualifications  of 
training,  education,  and  eagerness  to 
serve.  He  was  a  warmhearted  and  gen- 
erous man,  and  he  gave  of  himself  very 
imselfishly  to  his  work,  never  sparing 
himself  for  a  moment,  always  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  so  to  speak,  tireless 
and  irrevocably  committed  to  his  ideals 
and  to  his  friends. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
warmth,  sympathy,  and  understanding 
who  always  did  his  best  to  serve  tlie  peo- 
ple. He  was  an  expert  in  governmental, 
administrative  affairs,  and  there  was  no 
one  on  the  Hill  who  excelled  him.  In- 
deed, there  were  few  who  could  come 
up  to  him  in  his  know-how,  his  aware- 
ness and  enlightened  performance,  his 
marvelous  efficiency,  his  ability  to  get 
along  with  the  large  numbers  of  political 
figures,  leaders,  administrative  heads, 
and  members  of  the  rank  and  file  that 
he  met  in  his  dally  life. 

This  wonderful  young  leader  and 
friend  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers; 
vigorous,  hearty,  vibrant  and  filled  with 
the  zeal  of  working  and  living.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  human  dynamo,  working 
around  the  clock  and  never  seemed  to 
tire,  possessed  as  he  was,  with  great 
energy  and  irrepressible  spirit. 

His  personal  loyalty  to  those  for  whom 
and  with  whom  he  served  was  a  charac- 
teristic that  marked  his  entire  career. 
He  swore  by  the  great  men  that  he 
served— first.  Senator  Walsh,  a  close 
friend  of  his  father  and  mother  and 
family,  as  well  as  a  neighbor  in  Clinton 
and  a  great  statesman,  patriot  and 
world-famed  leader,  who  saw  earlier  in 
this  fine,  young  man  the  brilliance  and 
promise  that  were  destined  to  bring  him 
to  such  an  important  post  in  our  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  subsequently.  Con- 
gressman Donovan,  Senator  Smith,  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  truly  great  leaders 
whom  he  served  with  unceasing  devo- 
tion and  efficiency. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Joe  Mclntyre  s 
family  in  their  sorrow  all  the  more,  be- 
cause to  such  a  great  extent,  their  sor- 
row Is  my  sorrow  also,  because  I  felt  to- 
ward Joe  as  though  he  were  really  a 
member  of  my  own  family,  and  we 
worked  together  with  many  of  the  same 
people  and  for  many  of  the  same  great 
causes. 

Of  course,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
replace  such  a  dear  friend  and  such  a 
great  public  servant  and  great  American 
because  he  was  of  that  select  group  that 
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k  known  as  the  very  best,  and  because 
laired  and  loved  him  for  the  great 
Jiuues  of  heart  and  mind  that  were 

""it  Is  a  time  of  deep  sorrow  for  his 
family  and  friends  and  I  hope  that  his 
S  bereaved  f amUy  wUl  be  given  the 
Sth.  courage,  will,  and  the  heart  to 
tear  their  deep  sorrow  in  that  true  spirit 
of  reconciliation  that  comes  from  their 
cfronK  faith. 

our  prayers  will  be  with  them,  and  we 
nray  that  Joe  Mclntyre,  a  great  Chris- 
Han  gentleman  and  one  of  God's  noble- 
men, will  find  eternal  peace  and  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  two  news  articles,  appearing 
In  the  Worcester  Telegram  on  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre's passing,  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 

iProm  the  Worcester    (Mass.)    Dally   Tele- 
'  gram,  Dec.  13.  1966] 

J  W.  MclNTTRE,  AT  Age  56,  Aid  to  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy 

Washington,  D.C. — Joseph  Walter  Mcln- 
tyre 56,  of  Clinton,  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.'  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  died 
suddenly  here  Sunday  night. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  top  staff  member,  Mclntyre 
was  stricken  at  his  home  In  Kensington,  Md. 
A  local  police  rescue  squad  was  summoned, 
but  efforts  to  revive  the  victim  were  futile. 

Mclntyre  was  bom  In  Clinton  and  his 
lamlly  maintains  a  home  at  33  CThurch  St. 
in  that  town.  His  sister.  Miss  Ellen  Mcln- 
tyre, head  of  the  French  Department  at 
Clinton  High  School,  resides  at  that  address. 

HOLY    CROSS    GRADUATE 

A  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College  In  1932, 
Mclntyre  came  to  Washington  and  took  a 
Job  with  the  late  Sen.  David  I.  Walsh,  D- 
Mass. 

He  Joined  the  Navy  In  1943.  serving  In  the 
Pacific  theater  until  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Mclntyre.  who  at  his  death  was  a  com- 
mander In  the  Navy  Reserves,  saw  consider- 
able combat  and  won  several  military  deco- 
raQons. 

PoUowlng  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
offlce  of  Sen.  Walsh  and  served  until  the 
senator's  defeat  In  1946. 

posts    H£Xi) 

Thereafter  Mclntyre  held  poets  at  the 
Ubor  Department  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
luiUtute.  He  later  returned  to  Capitol  Hill, 
serving  In  several  congressional  ofiBces  before 
being  named  administrative  assistant  to  Sen. 
Benjamin  Smith,  D-Mass.,  In  1961. 

When  Sen.  Kennedy  succeeded  Sen.  Smith 
In  January  1963,  Mclntyre  began  service  In 
the  same  key  position,  overseeing  all  office 
work  for  the  Bay  State  senator. 

Mclntyre  was  Kennedy's  most  experienced 
assistant  and  was  obviously  a  valuable  asset 
when  the  30-year-old  new  legislator  took 
oBce  In  1963. 

He  thereafter  seemed  to  operate  almost  au- 
tonomously, caring  for  most  senatorial  af- 
laln  relating  directly  to  problems  of  Massa- 
chusetts constituents. 

SX7BVIV0RS 

Besides  his  sister,  he  leaves  his  widow,  the 
former  Dorothy  Smith;  two  daughters, 
Sharon,  20,  a  Junior  at  Trinity  College  here, 
and  Rosemary,  9,  and  two  sons,  Richard,  6, 
and  Peter,  12,  all  living  In  Kensington,  Md., 
and  a  brother,  the  Rev.  Richard  Mclntyre  of 
St.  Thomas  Church,  Huntington. 

Puneral  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  Pumphrey  Funeral  Home,  7557  Wiscon- 
sin Ave.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A  Mass  win  be  celebrated  Wednesday  at 
9  am.  In  Holy  Redeemer  Church.  9701  Cable 
Drive,  Kensington,  Md.,  next  door  to  Mc- 
lntyre's home. 


Graveside  services  vriW  be  held  at  3  p.m. 
Wednesday  In  St.  John's  Cemetery,  Lan- 
caster. Mass.  „^.„., 

Arrangements  are  In  charge  of  the  PhUbm 
Funeral  Home,  Clinton,  Mass. 

PHILBIN 'S   TRIBUTE 

U.S.  Rep.  Philip  J.  Phllbin  of  Clinton  said 
last  night  "his  passing  came  with  shocking 
suddenness.  He  was  a  lifelong  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  I've  never  known  him  to 
be  sick  a  day  In  his  life. 

"I've  lost  a  cherished  friend,  the  town  of 
Clinton,  one  of  Its  most  dlstlnguUhed  sons, 
and  the  federal  government,  a  brllUant  and 
outstanding  public  servant." 

"I  Join  his  family  his  dear  ones,  and  many 
friends  and  admirers  In  mourning  his  pass- 
ing, and  with  very  heavy  heart  extend  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family." 

Senator  Feels  Personal  Loss  in  Death  or 

Top  Assistant 

(By  Matthew  V.  Storln) 

He  was  not  from  the  Ivy  league.  He  was 
not  young.  He  was  not.  In  short,  typical  of 
what  the  contemporary  poUUcal  world  knows 
as  a  "Kennedy  aide." 

But  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass., 
wUl  surely  be  hard  put  to  replace  his  admin- 
istrative assUtant,  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre.  who 
died  suddenly  Simday  night  at  age  56. 

Aside  from  executive  secretary  WUUam  R. 
Evans,  "Joe  Mac"  was  the  last  of  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's original  assistants  from  when  he  took 
offlce  In  January.  1963. 

At  30  the  Senate's  youngest  member,  Ken- 
nedy relied  on  Mclntyre  to  organize  his  office. 
Mclntyre's  experience  on  Capitol  HUl  nearly 
matched  the  sima  of  Sen.  Kennedy's  entire 
life. 

KATTVB  op  CLINTON 

A  native  of  CUnton,  Mclntyre  went  to  work 
for  the  late  Sen.  David  I.  Walsh,  D-Mass., 
shortly  after  graduating  from  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege In  1932. 

Except  for  the  years  of  his  naval  service  in 
World  War  n  and  some  years  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  Mclntyre  had 
always  worked  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  was  one  of  the  "professionals"  that 
every  new  senator  or  House  member  needs 
on  his  staff.  Mclntyre  worked  for  Sen.  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  D-Mass.,  interim  holder  of  the 
Kennedy  Senate  seat,  and  stayed  on  at  Ted 
Kennedy's  request. 

He  was  the  senator's  top-ranking  staff 
member— and  the  highest-paid,  at  more 
than  $20,000  a  year. 

dispensed  patronage 
In  a  sense,  his  duties  were  carried  on  al- 
most autonomously.  He  oversaw  the  case- 
work— thousands  of  problems  which  con- 
stituents lay  at  a  senator's  doorstep  each 
year — and  dispensed  Kennedy's  allotted  pa- 
tronage. 

His  girls,  the  staff  workers  who  were  di- 
rectly imder  his  comand,  were  stunned  Mon- 
day. Mrs.  Margaret  Stalcup,  one  of  them, 
had  worked  with  "Joe  Mac"  in  the  offices  of 
Sens.  Walsh  and  Smith  as  well. 

"He  was  a  charger,"  she  said.  "He  was 
always  on  the  phone,  with  two  or  three  calls 
waiting." 

His  personal  secretary,  Rosalie  Helm,  re- 
called that  Mclntyre  never  forgot  a  face, 
name,  or  telephone  number.  "He'd  say.  'call 
so-and-so  In  Leominster,'  and  he'd  know  the 
nxunber,  even  If  we  hadn't  called  the  man 
In  three  years." 

Sen.  Kennedy,  from  Boston,  told  of  his 
own  "Personal  loss"  and  noted,  "thousands 
of  people  benefited  from  his  service,  for  no 
matter  was  too  small  for  his  personal  at- 
tention." 

The  relationship  between  Kennedy  and  the 
assistant  who  was  22  years  his  senior  was 
unique,  friends  said  Monday. 

William  Rourke,  secretary  to  Rep.  Harold 
D.   Donohue,   D-Worchester,   said  Mclntyre 


had  the  highest  admiration  for  the  young 
senator,  even  from  the  earUest  Senate  years 
when  Kennedy  had  virtually  no  poUtlcal  ex- 
perience. ^ 

Rourke,  a  close  friend  who  had  lunch  with 
Mclntyre  last  Thursday  afternoon,  recalled 
traveling  to  Boston  with  "Joe  Mac"  Just  be- 
fore this  year's  election. 

"pound  lost  friend" 

"We  went  to  the  rally  at  the  armory  on 
Nov.  4,  the  Friday  before  the  election.  The 
senator  didn't  know  that  Joe  was  coming 
up  that  night.  When  Sen.  Kennedy  saw  Jo« 
In  the  crowd  afterward,  he  looked  like  ho 
found  a  long,  lost  friend." 

"1  never  saw  a  face  Ught  up  so,  as  the  sen- 
ator's did.  And  Mrs.  (Joan)  Kennedy  leaned 
over  two  or  three  people  to  give  him  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek,"  Rourke  recalled. 

As  a  Capitol  Hill  professional  himself, 
Rourke  was  thrilled  by  what  he  saw  as  Ken- 
nedy's appreciation  lor  Mclntyre. 

This  appreciation  Is  Ukely  to  be  enhanced 
when  Kennedy  looks  for  a  new  administra- 
tive assistant.  "He  seems  Irreplaceable."  one 
of  the  Kennedy  staff  said  Monday. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,   we   from   Massachusetts   are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
finest  sons,  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre.    A  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  Capitol,  he  has  for 
most  of  his  years  assisted  Senators  of 
the  Commonwealth.     Upon  graduating 
from  Holy  Cross  College  in  1932,  he  left 
his  home  In  Clinton  to  take  a  position 
with  the  late  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 
Taking  time  out  during  the  war  to  serve 
in  the  Pacific  with  the  Navy,  he  returned 
to  Washington  after  the  war.    He  held 
posts  in  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  and  further 
broadened  his  experience  In  several  con- 
gressional offices  before  being  named  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  Benja- 
min Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  In  1961. 
When  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Smith  In  January  of  1963, 
Mclntyre  maintained  this  key  position, 
overseeing  all  office  work  for  the  new 
Senator.  . ,    _ 

Although  he  did  not  himself  hold  offlce, 
Joe  Mclntyre  was  as  much  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Commonwealth  as  any  of  our 
elected  delegates.  And,  as  a  "staff 
man" — one  of  those  unsung  heroes  of  the 
Congress — ^his  devoted  labors  In  behalf  of 
Its  citizens  were  ever  performed  In  an- 
other's name.  None  outside  of  the  Capi- 
tol can  truly  appreciate  the  full  value  of 
such  service,  for  only  we  know  how  rare 
and  how  Indispensable  are  men  like  Joe 
Mclntyre. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privllegea  to 
know  him  personally,  and  to  work  with 
him,  will  always  recall  the  extraordinary 
qualities  and  abilities  which  4eft  their 
mark  on  all  that  he  did.  With  buoyant 
spirit  and  Infinite  energy,  he  tackled  a 
himdred  tasks  every  day,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  lose  track  of  a  single  detail. 
On  any  problem,  Joe  Mclntyre  had  the 
information. 

Above  all,  his  kindness  and  personal 
warmth  were  given  freely  to  all  those — 
great  and  small — who  came  within  his 
sphere.  A  genuinely  compassionate  man, 
he  was  the  comfort  and  reassurance  of 
countless  constituents  who  came  through 
his  offlce  during  the  many  years  he  spent 
on  the  Hill.  Each  of  them,  I  am  sure, 
came  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend,  for  he 
consistently  gave  more  than  was  ex- 
pected of  him.    These  whom  he  has 
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helped  Join  us  In  mourning  the  loss  of 
Joe  Mclntyre,  a  great  Individual. 

So  many  men  of  varying  talents  come 
and  go  here,  but  very  few  may  be  paid 
the  ultimate  tribute  of  being  missed. 
Joe  Mclntyre  was  an  exponent  of  that 
most  colorful  tradition  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "old  school."  anjl  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  oUt  at  this 
time  to  his  beloved  wife.  Dorothy,  and  to 
all  of  his  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
able  and  patriotic  son  of  Massachusetts 
has  passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  Joseph 
W.  Mclntyre,  who  died  on  December  11, 
1966,  was  for  many  years  an  ouljstanding 
staff  assistant  to  Members  of  tte  House 
and  Senate  from  Massachusetts  and  for 
all  of  those  years  he  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  one  whose  energy  wa«  bound- 
less, whose  good  will  was  endless,  whose 
competence  was  unquestionable,  and 
whose  loyalty  to  those  for  whom  he 
labored  was  unshakable. 

He  was  a  native  of  Clinton,  and  his  first 
Job  after  his  graduation  from  floly  Cross 
was  with  Clinton's  best  knowti  citizen, 
XJ.S.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  qf  Massa- 
chusetts. Leaving  the  Senatorfs  employ 
for  active  service  in  the  Navy,  Joe  Mc- 
lntyre served  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operations  until  the  end  of  Wbrld  War 
n.  He  had  long  wMnbat  service  and 
several  decorations  to  his  credit  when 
he  returned  to  the  Halls  of  Congress 
where  he  served  several  Members  of  the 
House  before  he  was  named  in  1961  to 
be  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Benjamin  Smith,  of  Massachtisetts. 

When  Senator  Edward  Kinkedy  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Smith  at  the  beginning 
of  the  88th  Congress,  Joe  Mclntyre  con- 
tinued at  his  post  as  administrative  as- 
sistant where  he  did  a  superb  Job. 

He  was  a  credit  to  Congress  and  to  the 
men  who  were  proud  and  happy  to  have 
him  work  for  them.  He  was  one  of  the 
top  performers  in  the  ranks  ol  congres- 
sional staff  members.  I  mourn  his  loss 
and  extend  my  deepest  ssmipathles  to  the 
bereaved  members  of  his  famUy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Joseph  W. 
Mclntjrre,  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kknnidy,  who  died 
suddenly  last  December  11. 

Joe  Mclntyre  had  served  three  U.S. 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  for  more 
than  30  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  grad- 
uate of  Holy  Cross  CoUege  io  1932,  he 
came  to  Washington  shortly  thereafter 
to  work  for  the  late  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh.  He  entered  the  Navy  Hi  1943  and 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions until  the  end  of  World  War  n.  He 
was  in  several  combat  engagements  and 
won  several  military  decorations.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  commander 
In  the  Naval  Reserve. 

After  the  war,  Joe  returned,  to  Capitol 
Hill  In  Senator  Walsh's  office.  He  later 
held  positions  In  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute, and  for  a  few  years  was  adminis- 
trative aralstant  to  Congressinan  James 
O.  Donovan,  of  New  York,  wh^  was  a  na- 
tive of  Joe  Mclntyre's  hometown.  Clin- 
ton. Mass. 


In  1961,  Joe  became  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Benjamin  Smith,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  succeeded  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  unexpired  6-year  Senate  term 
of  our  late  beloved  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  When  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  was  elected  in  1962  to  serve 
out  the  remaining  2  years  of  the  Senate 
term,  the  new  Jimior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts asked  Joe  to  remain  with  him 
as  his  administrative  assistant. 

Joe  Mclntyre  was  loved,  respected,  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  efficient,  skilled,  and  knowledgeable 
legislative  employee,  who  served  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
with  the  utmost  of  dedication.  A  soft- 
spoken  and  warm-hearted  man,  he 
shunned  the  public  limelight,  but  his 
presence  was  felt  by  the  thousands  of 
people  who  benefited  from  his  service, 
for  no  problem  was  too  small  for  his  per- 
sonal attention. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  many 
friends,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  Senator  Kennedy.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  loss  of  Joe 
Mclnt3n:e  and  extend  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren my  profound  sympathy. 

Mr.  DONOHXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news,  early  last  December,  of  the  sudden 
and  untimely  death  of  my  long  and  dear 
friend,  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre.  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, visited  a  very  keen  and  deep  sense 
of  sorrow  upon  me  and  every  person  who 
knew  him. 

His  passing  also  caused  the  irreplace- 
able loss  of  his  long  and  substantial  con- 
tribution of  exceptional  service  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  of  our  Massachu- 
setts Commonwealth,  and  his  employer. 
Throughout  practically  the  whole  of 
his  mature  life.  Joe  Mac.  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called,  was  a  uniquely  effec- 
tive assistant  to  those  occupying  the 
highest  offices  of  national  legislative 
responsibility. 

He  was  neither  awed  by  nor  did  he 
envy  such  personages  of  great  station  and 
stature.  He  knew  their  human  limita- 
tions; he  sympathized  with  their  respon- 
sibilities; he  shared  in  their  duties;  he 
cooperated  in  their  concerns;  better  than 
most  men  he  understood  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  public  office.  He  provided  these 
officers  with  unswerving  loyalty,  wise 
counsel,  prudent  guidance  through  the 
technical  maze  of  legislative  procedures 
and  he  gave  them  heartening  personal 
encouragement  in  their  most  trying 
hours.  Joe  Mac  was  not  an  aesthetic 
viewer  or  an  Idealistic  theorist.  He  was 
a  self -disciplined  realist;  he  was  a  doer 
of  the  Job;  he  knew  there  was  work  to 
be  done  and  he  did  his  work  beyond 
comi)are. 

In  his  personal  and  professional  life, 
Joe  Mac  lived  In  rigid  accord  with  the 
biblical  admonition: 


And  If  I  have  prophecy  and  know  all  mye- 
tertes  and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  all 
faith  8o  as  to  remove  mountains,  yet  do  not 
have  charity.  I  am  nothing. 

He  disliked  pretense  and  avoided  the 
pompous  but  he  had  a  boundless  com- 
passion, unlimited  patience,  and  an  eter- 
nity of  time  for  every  Individual  who  had 
legitimate  need  of  his  specialized  as- 
sls1^&nc6* 

With  resolute  faith  and  tremendous 


courage,  he  endured  his  own  full  share 
of  grievous  disappointment  and  dlscour- 
aging  adversity.  He  experienced  profes- 
sional  recognition  and  promotion  with 
quiet  humility,  being  mostly  gratified  be- 
cause of  the  larger  opportunities  such 
advancement  meant  to  his  loved  ones 
He  knew  and  readily  accepted  the  great 
personal  sacrifices  affecting  his  home  and 
family  that  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
his  position  required. 

The  monumental  mark  of  Joe  Mac's 
life  was  that  he  had  an  uncommon  in- 
terest In  and  love  of  all  God's  images,  es- 
pecially "the  Uttle  people,"  and  his  mul- 
tltudinous  friends,  who  remain  saddened 
by  his  loss,  are  yet  comforted  by  knowl- 
edge that  the  good  Lord  certainly  recog- 
nizes  and  will  eternally  reward  such  love. 
As  we  pray  that  perpetual  light  wlli 
shine  upon  him,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  his  won- 
derful children,  his  courageous  sister, 
and  his  bereaved  brother.  May  the  spe- 
cial grace  of  resignation  to  Gkxl's  mys- 
terious will  be  granted  to  them  in  their 
sorrow. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbin]  on  the  well-deserved  tribute 
he  has  paid  to  the  esteemed  Joseph  W. 
Mclntyre,  whose  sudden  death  at  the  age 
of  56  on  December  11.  1966,  was  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us.  Joe  Mclntyre.  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  admired  veterans  of 
Capitol  Hill  service. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know  him 
for  most  of  the  years  since  I  first  came 
here  in  my  present  capacity.  Joe  was  a 
World  War  n  veteran  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  passing,  a  commander  In  the  Na- 
val Reserve;  and  during  the  years  when 
we  both  were  members  of  the  former  re- 
serve unit  on  the  Hill,  he  was  always  an 
active  and  Interested  participant  in  our 
weekly  meetings  and  contributed  much  to 
our  program. 

But  Joe  Mclntyre  will  naturally  be 
more  widely  remembered  for  his  service 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and,  before  that, 
with  former  Senator  Benjamin  A.  Smith 
n,  also  of  Massachusetts.  His  Washing- 
ton career  started  as  assistant  to  his  fel- 
low resident  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  the  late 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and,  after  a 
period  of  outstanding  service  in  other 
areas  of  government  and  private  employ- 
ment, resumed  In  1951  when  he  returned 
as  administrative  assistant  to  another 
Clinton  native,  former  Congressman 
James  G.  Donovan,  of  New  York. 

A  warm  and  personable  man  of 
marked  ability  and  accomplishment, 
Joe  Mclntyre  held  the  respect  of  people 
In  all  walks  of  life  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  known  him.  and  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  Is  with  his  fine  family  and 
friends  on  his  imtlmely  departure  from 
our  midst. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  of  our  Government 
depends  on  many  people  and  Institutions. 
Elected  representatives  and  appointed  of- 
ficials, the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  Judicial  branches  all  contribute  to 
the  democratic  process  of  government 
We  all  know  that  no  one  man  Is  in- 
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dispensable,  but  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  irreplaceable.  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre 
^ras  such  a  msm.  "Joe  Mac"  was  a  career 
man;  he  made  a  career  of  service. 

He  was  not  a  man  In  the  public  eye. 
He  worked  for  other  men  and  for  their 
constituents.  He  served  three  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts,  Senator  David 
I  Walsh,  Senator  Benjamin  Smith,  and 
senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  brought  with  him  years 
of  experience,  the  element  of  compassion, 
and  a  real  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends  and  Join  with  his 
many  admirers  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
good  man  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  rare 
indeed  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  legis- 
lative body,  that  a  subordinate  staff  per- 
son is  so  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence that  he  commands  the  respect 
and  admiration  not  only  of  those  for 
whom  he  works,  but  of  all  who  come  in 
daUy  contact  with  him. 

Yet,  such  a  man  was  the  late  Joseph 
Mclntyre  of  Massachusetts  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  and  imtimely  passing 
In  December,  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Such  were  Joe  Mclntyre's  talents  and 
capacities  that  he  is  mourned  by  sdl  who 
shared  in  the  dedication,  the  deep  and 
unwavering  commitment,  and  the  ener- 
gies that  were  flagged  only  In  death.  He 
Is  mourned  by  men  of  both  bodies  and 
both  parties  and  his  passing  has  dimin- 
ished the  arsenal  of  weapons  with  which 
this  Congress  seeks  to  battle  the  problems 
of  our  time. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  indeed  that  I 
add  my  own  voice  to  those  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  are  privileged 
to  serve  the  great  Conunonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss  and  to  extend  my 
deepest  ssnnpathles  to  the  surviving 
family. 

Joe  was  a  true  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  he  con- 
tributed distinguished  service  In  other 
areas  of  Government  from  time  to  time, 
his  career  was  focused  primarily  in  the 
Senate  and  always  among  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation.  He  began 
In  1932  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh.  He  had  worked  for 
Senator  Benjamin  Smith  prior  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Kennedy  in  1962. 

In  spite  of  differing  political  affilia- 
tions, Joe  was  always  able  to  discern  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  In  certain 
areas  and  his  helpfulness  and  under- 
standing at  such  times  were  invaluable. 
His  service,  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
any  public  office,  were  first  and  foremost 
to  the  people  of  his  beloved  Common- 
wealth. Certainly  I  had  more  than  one 
occasion  to  value  his  judgment  as  well 
as  his  generous  cooperation. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  entire  United  States,  has  Indeed 
lost  a  valued  and  esteemed  public  ser- 
vant. 

GEKZSAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  con- 
cerning the  passing  of  the  late  Joseph 
W.  Mclntyre. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATION  OF  CONSERVATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  60  years 
ago,  two  dedicated  and  determined 
Americans  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crusade 
whose  value  has  appreciated  with  each 
passing  year,  and  will  never  cease  to 
multiply.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  not  only  instituted  programs 
to  impede  the  scandalous  waste  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  set  standards  for 
making  the  most  of  what  natiure  pro- 
vided; they  established  the  course  that 
has  led  to  many  of  our  latter-day  con- 
servation policies. 

The  current  Colorado  Outdoors  de- 
scribes how,  as  a  young  man,  Pinchot  set 
his  sights  on  protecting  the  Nation's 
forests  from  both  greed  and  fire;  how  he 
found  a  close  ally  in  the  Republican 
President  who  had  the  coiu^ge  and  fore- 
sight to  initiate  conservation  measures 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  character 
of  vast  acres  of  the  Nation's  countryside. 

It  was  Pinchot  who  applied  the  word, 
"conservation,"  to  the  effort  that  has 
come  to  include  proper  management  of 
land,  water,  and  air  resources.  Through- 
out his  life.  Including  two  terms  as  Re- 
pubUcan  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Gif- 
ford Pinchot  devoted  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  time  to  advancing  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which,  thanks  to  him 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  remain  symbols 
of  what  can  and  must  be  done  In  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

I  include  the  article,  "Gifford  Pinchot 
Named  It  'Conservation'."  edited  by  Rus- 
sell McKee  and  reprinted  from  Michigan 
Conservation,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Gdtord  Pinchot  Named  It  "Conservation" 
(By   Russell   McKee) 

(Sixty  years  ago.  one  man's  struggle  of  con- 
science over  resource  waste  produced  the 
modern  conservation  movement.) 

"In  1891,  the  common  word  for  oiu-  forests 
was  'Inexhaustible.'  To  waste  timber  was  a 
virtue,  not  a  crime.  There  would  always  be 
plenty  of  timber  and  everything  else  In  Amer- 
ica for  everybody,  world  without  end. 

"The  lumbermen,  whose  Industry  was  then 
the  third  greatest  In  this  country,  regarded 
forest  devastation  as  normal  and  second 
growth  as  a  delusion  of  fools,  whom  they 
cursed  on  the  rare  occasion  when  they  hap- 
pened to  think  of  them.  And  as  for  sus- 
tained yield,  no  such  Idea  had  ever  entered 
their  heads." 

So  wrote  Gifford  Pinchot.  a  gangling  young 
man  of  26  who.  in  that  dawn  of  the  Gay  and 
Wasteful  Nineties,  was  Just  shedding  the  co- 
coon of  college  Ufe  to  proclaim  himself  a 
forester. 

At  that  date,  he  said,  there  were  no  other 
foresters  In  this  coimtry.    The  subject  as  we 


know  it  today  was  virtually  unknown.  There 
was  no  U.S.  Forest  Service,  no  National  Forest 
System,  and  above  all  else,  no  conservation 
movement. 

Nineteen  hectic  years  later,  when  Pinchot 
left  government  service,  the  VS.  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  been  formed  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
run,  high-morale  agencies  in  the  nation.  A 
total  of  194  million  acres  of  public  land  had 
been  set  aside  In  "Forest  Reserves"  and 
sound  forestry  practices  were  required  when- 
ever cutting  took  place.  The  Reclamation 
Service  had  been  founded.  The  first  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Conservation  had  been 
held.  Vast  mineral  resources,  formerly  avail- 
able to  all  takers,  were  under  public  control 
for  the  first  time,  a  fact  which  angered  sup- 
porters of  the  Taft  administration  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  finally  got  Pinchot  fired. 
He  had  been  head  of  the  Forest  Service  since 
its  beginning  and  although  he  lost  his  Job 
on  that  occasion,  he  won  the  war.  The  min- 
eral lands  are  still  In  public  ownership. 

But  above  all  else,  as  Gifford  Pinchot  left 
federal  service,  he  looked  back  on  the  crea- 
tion, out  of  whole  cloth,  of  what  has  come  to 
be  the  American  conservation  movement. 

Who  was  the  man  who  stood  central  to  all 
these  events?  Gifford  Pinchot  was  born  In 
1865  at  Mllford,  Pennsylvania.  His  family 
was  wealthy  and  young  Pinchot  might  have 
taken  up  the  life  of  a  young  business  execu- 
tive had  it  not  been  for  his  father.  "How 
would  you  like  to  be  a  forester?"  his  father 
asked  one  day  after  prep  school.  Pinchot 
didn't  even  know  what  the  word  meant.  But 
he  went  to  Yale  and  got  a  few  courses  that 
seemed  close  to  forestry,  then  traveled  to 
Europe  to  view  the  forests  of  France.  Ger- 
many. Switzerland  and  Russia.  There  he 
saw  forests  laid  out  with  grldwork  of  pre- 
cision, managed  by  trained  teams  of  woods 
workers  employed  by  the  state.  Faggots 
down  to  the  size  of  pencils  were  gathered, 
bundled  and  sold  as  firewood.  "Cutting  a 
tree,"  Pinchot  wrote  his  father,  "Is  an  event." 
He  later  noted  that  while  a  casual  survey  of 
American  forest  fire  losses  for  1891  showed 
that  about  12  million  acres  had  burned  na- 
tionally, that  same  year,  German  foresters 
were  still  talking  about  a  6,000-acre  fire 
that  had  swept  one  of  their  forests  90  years 
earlier. 

But  Pinchot  was  sage  enough  to  see  that 
such  European  precision  forestry  would  not 
be  accepted  In  America  for  many  genera- 
tions. He  realized  he  would  have  to  forge 
his  own  brand  of  forestry,  designed  to  save 
as  much  forest  as  possible,  yet  workable 
within  the  framework  of  American  life.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  his  easy  decisiveness  that  we 
are  still  using  most  of  the  principles  of  for- 
est use  and  protection  that  he  created. 

When  Pinchot  returned  to  America  in  1890, 
he  began  to  travel  over,  study  about  and  lec- 
ture on  American  forests.  His  notion  was 
that  forests  must  be  managed  like  any  farm 
crop.  "Forestry  Is  tree  farming,"  he  wrote. 
"Forestry  Is  handling  trees  so  that  one  crop 
follows  another.  To  grow  trees  as  a  crop  is 
forestry."  Planting  and  careful  manage- 
ment would  pay  the  landownar,  he  knew, 
more  than  the  practice  of  clearcutting  then 
In  vogue. 

In  1898,  he  accepted  a  poet  as  bead  of  the 
old  Forestry  Division,  a  tiny,  dead-on-lts- 
feet  agency  In  the  Interior  Department.  He 
kicked  out  the  political  appointees,  brought 
in  some  trained  foresters  and  set  to  work. 
Within  a  short  time  he  wrangled  more  budget 
and  more  authority  from  Congress.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  President  In 
1901.  the  two  men  became  close  friends. 
Pinchot  was  bubbling  with  Ideas  for  the  bet- 
ter management  of  public  lands,  waters  and 
forests.  He  was  dlsgxisted  by  the  habits  of 
the  great  financial  barons  who,  as  he  said, 
stole,  plimdered  and  capttired  public  re- 
sources like  they  were  parts  of  a  chess  game. 

So  Pinchot  put  Roosevelt's  great  prestige 
and  political  power  to  work.  It  was  Just 
what  Rooeevelt  wanted.    The  Rough  Rider 
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and  former  rancher  found  the  lankyJ  rugged 
Pinchot  a  great  companion.  They  talked 
daily.  When  Roosevelt  wanted  to  iest  the 
abilities  of  some  prospective  appolatee,  he 
and  Pinchot  would  start  out  cross-bountry 
from  the  Capitol.  The  puffing  job  candidate 
would  have  to  keep  up  or  lose  his  appoint- 
ment. These  walks  became  famous,  clatter- 
ing along  over  stony  ridges  and  alo  ig  high 
narrow  ledges  of  local  quarries.  Occislonal- 
ly  they  wound  up  swimming  some  loc  al  river, 
and  once  they  swam  the  Potomac.  On  that 
occasion,    Roosevelt    was    testing    tlie    new 
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stripped  down  to  their  birthday  si|lts  and 
started  to  wade  Into  the  river.  Thd  French 
ambassador  was  still  wearing  htsi  gloves. 
"Why  do  you  wear  gloves?"  asked  Roosevelt. 
"Ah,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "we  mlgnt  meet 
ladles!" 

Out  of  such  capers,  and  becausd^of  his 
flght  for  our  natural  resources,  Pinchot 
gained  tremendous  Influence  and  National 
stature  as  a  champion  of  public  rights. 
Sometimes  he  and  Rooeevelt  had  io  twist 
arms,  or  stretch  a  point  of  law.  or  get  a 
new  law  passed  In  order  to  achle^'e  their 
ends.  The  founding  of  the  conservative 
movement  provides  an  example: 

Pinchot  recalls  In  his  autobldgraphy. 
Breaking  New  GrouTid,  that  In  1907  he  had 
been  troubled  for  some  time  by  tlie  scat- 
tered approach  to  natural  resource  jroblemB 
then  prevailing  In  this  country.  Th^  federal 
government  was  allowing  publlci  lands, 
waters  and  minerals  to  be  gobbled  up  piece- 
meal because  there  was  no  central  authority 
In  control.  On  one  occasion,  forest  jrabbers 
waited  till  Pinchot  was  on  a  western  trip 
to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Sufvey  for 
mineral  rights  to  lands  Pinchot  had  let  aside 
In  the  Olympic  National  Forest.  Th»  Survey 
authorized  use  of  the  lands,  without  think- 
ing to  consult  the  Forest  Service.  The  lands 
Immediately  fell  Into  the  hands  of  out-and- 
run  lumbermen  and  were  lost  to  put>llc  use. 
The  Forest  Service  Itself  was  In  the  tJ.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  control  of  the 
land  remained  In  the  Interior  Depirtment. 
Many  such  confusing  situations  fiad  oc- 
curred. J 

So  Pinchot  pondered  and  gradually  began 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  single  core  of 
meaning  and  purpose  to  the  work  of  £ill  the 
agencies,  bureaus  and  departments  Involved 
In  the  use  or  management  of  publljc  lands, 
waters  and  forests.  That  purpose,  asPlnchot 
later  expressed  It,  was  the  use  of  itsources 
"for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
for  the  longest  time."  But  let  PlnQhot  tell 
how  It  happened  that  spring  of  1907  j 

"Very  soon  after  my  own  mind  ^u  clear 
enough  to  state  my  proposition  wltzi  oonfl- 
dence,  I  took  It  to  T.  R.  and  T.  R.,Jas  I  ex- 
pected, understood,  accepted  and  aqopted  it 
without  the  smallest  hesitation.  Itj  was  di- 
rectly in  line  with  everything  he  hiad  been 
thinking  and  doing.  It  became  the  iheart  of 
his  administration.  i 

"Launching  the  Conservation  movement 
was  the  most  significant  achievement  of  the 
T.  R.  Administration,  as  he  himself  believed. 
It  seems  altogether  probable  that  It  {will  also 
be  the  achievement  for  which  he  I  will  be 
longest  and  most  gratefully  remembered. 

"Having  Just  been  bom,  the  new  ar^val  was 
without  a  name.  There  had  to  be  a  name  to 
call  it  by  before  we  could  even  attempt  to 
make  it  known,  much  less  give  it  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  public  mind.  What  should 
we  call  it?  ! 

"Both  Overton  (Overtcn  Price,  ♦inchot's 
second-in-command  in  the  Forest  Service) 
and  I  knew  that  large  organized  areas  of 
government  forest  lands  in  British  I4dla  were 
named  Conservancies  and  the  fortsters  in 
charge  of  them  Conservators.  After  many 
other  suggestions  and  long  dlscussioiis,  either 
Price  or  I  (I'm  not  sure  which  and  It  doesn't 
matter)  proposed  that  we  apply  a  naw  mean- 
ing to  a  word  already  In  the  dictionary,  and 
christen  the  new  poUcy  Conservatiob. 


"During  one  of  our  rides  I  put  that  name 
up  to  T.  R.,  and  he  approved  it  instantly. 
So  the  child  was  named." 

It  was  certainly  true  that  Conservation  be- 
came the  cornerstone  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. During  the  period  from  1903 
to  1909,  Roosevelt  increased  the  size  of  the 
"Forest  Reserves" — later  to  become  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  National  Forest  system — from  60 
million  acres  to  194  million  acres. 

One  story  will  show  Roosevelt's  determina- 
tion to  keep  public  land  in  public  owner- 
ship: In  those  days,  the  President  had  the 
power  to  proclaim  a  tract  of  land  as  Forest 
Reserve  if  it  measured  up  to  certain  stand- 
ards. Once  a  Forest  Reserve  was  established, 
the  land  grabbers  were  ruled  out. 
Certain  western  Congressmen  were  angry 
at  Roosevelt  for  his  proclamations  for 
those  years  and  succeeded  In  tacking 
an  amendment  on  a  money  bill  that 
prevented  him  from  proclaiming  any  more 
reserves  In  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana.  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Roosevelt 
had  to  sign  the  bill  because  the  money  was 
needed  to  run  the  government.  But  by  law, 
ten  days  could  elapse  before  he  had  to  sign 
the  bill.  The  Westerner's  amendment  was 
a  clear  attempt  to  cheat  the  public  out  of 
large  areas  of  choice  forest  land.  As  soon 
as  the  bill  was  passed,  however.  Roosevelt 
and  Pinchot  went  to  work.  They  assigned 
every  available  man  to  the  task  of  drawing 
up  Forest  Reserve  areas  In  those  six  states. 
From  long  field  work,  Pinchot  knew  exactly 
what  was  needed,  and  as  work  on  each  plan 
was  completed,  he  took  It  to  Roosevelt  for 
signing.  By  the  end  of  the  ten-day  period, 
they  had  successfully  reserved  16  million 
acres,  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  "Then  and  only  then,  did  Roose- 
velt sign  the  bill  that  killed  his  proclama- 
tion power,"  wrote  Pinchot.  The  Westerners 
were  mad  as  hornets,  but  the  proclamations 
stood  and  those  lands  are  still  public  today. 

Pinchot  was  forced  from  office  after  Taft 
took  over  the  Presidency.  Taft  had  been 
hand-picked  by  Roosevelt  as  his  successor, 
but  soon  proved  unwilling  to  carry  on  the 
T.  R.  program  of  Conservation.  Pinchot,  still 
in  the  Forest  Service,  did  what  he  could  to 
rescue  the  Roosevelt  policies,  but  finally  had 
to  come  out  in  open  conflict  against  Richard 
Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
courted  various  Western  development  inter- 
ests. A  Congressional  Investigation  of  an 
attempted  land  deal  by  Ballinger,  disclosed 
by  Pinchot,  forced  Ballinger  to  resign  within 
a  year,  wedged  a  split  in  the  Republican 
Party,  and  led  directly  to  the  Presidential 
victory  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912.  Pinchot, 
however,  was  fired  for  his  disclosure. 

Pinchot  later  served  two  terms  as  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1923  to  1927,  and  again 
from  1931  to  1935.  But  his  best  work  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  came  during  those  tiirbu- 
lent  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  conservation  movement  was  Jxist 
coming  to  life  and  much  of  what  we  know 
today  as  national  forests,  parks  and  other 
public  lands  was  open  to  abuse  by  any  man 
of  means  who  could  hire  loggers  or  dig  mines 
or  graze  cattle.  Giflord  Pinchot  was  our  first 
national  forester,  but  he  was  also  much, 
much  more. 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp)€aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newly  won  rights  of 
Negro  Americans.  Mexican  Americans, 
and  other  minorities  are  threatened  by 
thofie  who  resort  to  violence  and  Intlml- 
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dation  to  prevent  their  free  exercise 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  new 
legislation  that  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  as  effective  means  to  punish 
and  deter  those  who  resort  to  violence 
in  order  to  maintain  second-class  citizen- 
ship  for  members  of  minority  groups. 

Existing  statutory  authority  in  this 
area,  primarily  sections  241  and  242  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  is  inadequate 
There  is  now  no  Federal  statute  which 
clearly  prohibits  a  violent  assault  by  a 
private  individual  on  a  Negro  child  seek- 
ing to  attend  a  desegregated  school  or  a 
Negro  citizen  seeking  to  use  a  public 
facility  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  his  race.  This  Is  an  intolerable 
situation. 

The  administration  measure  would  flU 
unwarranted  gaps  In  the  Federal  crim- 
inal laws.  The  Congress  should  enact  It 
without  delay. 


Vn  REUNION  PARLIAMENTARIA 
MEXICO-ESTADOS  UNIDOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hanna).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reference  to  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  I  wish  to  adhere 
100  percent  to  the  thoughts  he  has  just 
expressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  as  announced  to  us 
today  on  this  very  Important  and  per- 
haps the  No.  1  Issue  confronting  the 
Nation  for  sometime  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  seeking 
this  very  valuable  privilege  this  after- 
noon to  address  my  colleagues  is  to  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  Seventh  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  meet- 
ing which  I  attended  as  one  of  the 
American  delegates  and  which  I  feel  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  conferences  of 
this  kind  we  have  held. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  belong  to 
this  group  for  the  past  2Vi  years.  I 
attended  my  first  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  meeting  2  years 
ago  when  we  had  a  beautiful  experience 
in  traveling  from  the  capital  city  of 
Chihuahua  over  this  most  interesting 
and  glamorous  railroad  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  recently  completed 
from  the  Mexican-Texas  border  clear 
to  the  Pacific  at  Los  Mochls,  Slnaloa,  In 
Mexico  on  the  Pacific. 

It  is  a  trip  of  grandeur — probably  In 
the  most  picturesque  and  panoramic 
landscape  in  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

This  railroad  Is  a  genuine  engineering 
achievement.  The  Mexican  Government 
has  pioneered  in  the  20th  century  in  the 
development  of  railroad  transportation. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  con- 
nection, and  I  will  say  so  parenthetically, 
It  Is  the  only  new  railroad  line  of 
greater  length  than  10  miles  on  the 
North  American  Continent  In  the  20th 
century.  It  connects  with  the  Texas 
border  on  Oaxaca  and  Presidio,  Tex. 

We  met  our  colleagues  there  to 
Mexico  and  traveled  overland  and  over 
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the  mountains  on  this  railroad  to  Los 
Mochls.  Then  from  there  we  went  to 
uazatlan  for  about  two-thirds  of  1  day 
and  from  there  we  went  to  the  Territory 
of  Baja  California,  or  lower  California, 
where  we  had  the  formal  conference  at 

La  Paz. 

This  year  the  American  contingent 
traveled  from  Washington  to  Mexico 
City.  There  we  changed  over  to  a 
smaller  aircraft  and  went  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  city  of  Oaxaca,  capital 
city  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  in  south 
central  Mexico. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  discussion  group 
or  the  committee  dealing  with  matters 
of  social  concern. 

The  groups  were  divided  Into  three 
discussion  groups — political,  economic, 
and  social. 

These  meetings  are  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance. They  give  us  a  chance  to  meet 
with  our  counterparts  who  are  members 
of  the  Mexican  Congress. 

We  are  always  honored  to  have  the 
leaders  of  the  Mexican  Congress  as  an 
Integral  part  of  these  Interparliamentary 
Conferences.  Also  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, as  a  traditional  gesture,  receives  us 
at  the  Mexican  counterpart  of  the  White 
House  known  as  Los  Pinos,  and  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  report  to  him,  to  con- 
verse with  him.  and  to  have  a  visit  with 
him. 

Mexico  as  a  whole  has  made  tremen- 
dous economic  progress  in  the  last  10 
years.  However,  it  is  also  a  country  like 
ours,  beset  with  very  serious  problems. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  tremendous  experience 
to  have  an  interchange  with  frank,  forth- 
right, and  candid  conversational  sugges- 
tions, and  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete 
liberty,  to  discuss  those  problems  that 
are  of  Immediate  and  particular  concern 
to  the  two  neighbors. 

In  a  world  in  which  we  stand  sus- 
pended, or  at  least  if  not  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  with  a  terrible  feeling  that 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  in  which 
countries  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and 
to  those  of  us  who  have  also  had  the  ex- 
perience of  visiting  the  areas  of  tension 
and  division  such  as  the  wall  in  Berlin, 
the  highly  tense  border  section  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Germany,  the  Cactus  Cur- 
tain In  Cuba  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and 
other  areas,  must  indeed  be  thankful  that 
this  2,000-mile  continuous  border  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  does  not  require  armed 
guards  in  a  state  and  In  feeling  of  belig- 
erency,  distrust,  and  hostility. 

In  fact,  I  might  add  also  parentheti- 
cally that  it  will  be  my  honor  this  coming 
Saturday  to  take  part  in  the  traditional 
George  Washington  birthday  celebra- 
tions in  the  city  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  in  which 
both  the  city  of  Laredo  and  the  city  of 
Nuevo  Laredo  will  participate  as  they 
have  for  many  years. 

Contingents  representing  the  Mexi- 
can Armed  Forces  will  cross  the  border 
and  participate  in  a  most  colorful  pa- 
rade In  Laredo,  Tex.  The  citizens  and 
the  leaders  of  the  commimities  will  meet. 
They  will  come  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  in 
a  fraternal  and  friendly  atmosphere  will 
share  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good 
will  that  exist  between  our  nations. 

This  feeling  of  good  will  is  not  acci- 
dental, and  it  Is  because  such  meetings 


as  this  Seventh  Interparliamentary 
Conference  have  been  held  and  because 
both  the  Congresses  of  these  countries 
have  been  willing  and  have  seen  fit  to 
sponsor  and  to  provide  these  very  prof- 
itable and  educational  exchanges. 

For  example,  in  our  particular  panel 
we  discussed  among  other  things  the 
Mexican-United  States  question  of  tour- 
ism development,  the  prospects  for  the 
future,  and  the  1968  Olympics  next  year 
In  Mexico.  It  gave  me  a  chance  as  a 
native  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  as  the 
initiator  of  what  we  call  the  HemlsFalr, 
which  will  be  the  great  special  category 
world  exposition  to  take  place  next  year 
in  my  city  of  San  Antonio  from  April  6 
to  October  6,  to  tell  our  neighbors  about 
it  and  to  encourage  them  to  participate. 

We  discovered  in  oui-  discussions  that 
the  contribution  of  the  Mexican  tourist 
to  the  United  States  trade  is  most  sub- 
stantial, and  partlciilarly  in  these  neigh- 
boring areas  in  which  some  of  us  live — 
the  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California  most  particularly. 

At  this  time  I  submit  a  report  by  the 
Mexican  Congressman  who  gave  us  the 
position  paper  on  the  development  of 
tourism : 

VII  Mexico-United  Staits  Interparliamen- 
tary     MEETING — in     Committee — Social 

Affairs 

February  9, 1967 

TOPIC   i:    mexico-northamerican   tourism — 

development:  projections 

Among  the  social  phenomena  of  our  time, 
one  which  strikingly  calls  our  attention  Is, 
undoubtedly,  tovirlsm,  not  only  because  of 
the  Increasing  volume  of  travelers  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  but  because  of  Its 
worldwide  scope. 

We  consider  as  a  tourist  any  person 
traveling  to  a  different  region  from  his  own 
with  the  sole  piupose  of  recreation  or 
amusement  and,  mainly,  he  who  visits  a  for- 
eign country. 

Tourism  business  or  trade  has  become  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  economies  of 
many  countries. 

That  Is  how  Spain  and  Italy  recovered 
during  the  last  quarter  of  century  as  a 
result,  in  not  a  small  proportion,  of  the 
money  spent  in  those  countries  by  for- 
eign visitors.  This  business  provides  work 
to  half  a  mllUon  Spaniards  and  Its  Is  the 
most  Important  line  of  the  Italian  trade 
balance. 

Tourism  helps  countries  In  development 
process  to  Its  growth. 

The  global  e.^penditure  by  tourists  during 
1965,  throughout  the  world,  as  per  data  ob- 
tained from  the  International  Union  of 
Tourism  Official  Organisms,  was  of  nearly 
57  thousand  million  dollars,  and  a  yearly 
increase  of  12  percent  Is  estimated  for  the 
future. 

In  this  manner  tourism  has  become  the 
largest  business.  Individually  speaking,  of 
world  trade. 

Its  highest  meaning  Is  the  value  it  repre- 
sents as  a  means  of  bringing  all  people  to- 
gether for  a  better  understanding  and  com- 
prehension. 

When  we  travel  to  other  countries  we  en- 
joy all  the  different  things:  scenery,  archi- 
tecture, ancient  or  modern,  ways  of  living, 
folklore,  music  and  other  art  expressions. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves that  Its  Inhabitants  are  baslcaUy  the 
same  as  we  are. 

We  all  covet  better  living  standards,  we 
long  for  a  world  without  resentment  or  hate 
presided  by  peace,  where  our  children  may 
lead  a  life  plenty  of  health,  culture  and  prog- 
ress. 

This  knowledge,  bom  from  the  direct  con- 


tact among  men  of  different  countries,  gives 
us  a  better  understanding  of  hvunan  nature 
and  respect  for  the  rest  of  the  countries. 

Nothing  more  dangerous  for  the  world's 
firmness  than  Ignorance  of  people  among 
themselves. 

Thanks  to  tourism  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  improved  their  re- 
lationship. 

Day  by  day  tourism  traffic  Increases  In  both 
senses,  between  our  two  countries. 

In  1964,  our  country  was  visited  by  1,- 
077,625  tourists,  out  of  which  944,859  came 
from  the  United  States. 

In  1965  the  figures  rlsed  to  1,199,455,  out 
of  which  1,048.732  were  Northamerlcans,  and 
it  is  estimated  for  1966  an  amount  of  1,313,- 
000  visitors  will  come  again  to  our  country. 

The  aljove  mentioned  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  border  visitors  which  remain  less 
than  24  hours  in  our  country. 

Mexico  receives  from  the  touristic  expendi- 
ture Including  that  of  the  border  visitors, 
approximately  ten  thousand  million  pesos; 
and  our  country  buys.  Instead,  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  million  pesos.  A  good  per- 
centage of  these  purchases  are  destined  to 
Industrial  needs  which,  at  the  same  time, 
produce  wealth. 

The  number  of  Mexicans  that  visited  the 
United  States  as  tourists  during  the  years 
of  1964  and  1965,  as  per  the  Trade  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  statistics,  was  as 
follows:    1964,  324,693;   1965,  383,771. 

In  order  to  have  a  figure  that  may  compare 
to  the  relative  Importance  of  Mexican  tour- 
Ism  to  the  United  States  and  Northamerl- 
can  tourism  to  Mexico,  the  following  analysis 
Is  made,  corresponding  to  1965,  with  duly 
confronted  data. 

JVoftonal  income 

In  Mexico:  219,600  million  Mexican  pesos. 

United  States:  6,987,500  mllUon  Mexican 
pesos. 

Both  quantities  are  given  in  Mexican  pesos 
and  refer  to  average  prices  of  1965. 

Making  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
Northamerlcan  tourists  which  \-lslted  Mexico 
during  1965  with  the  national  Income  of  said 
country  and  comparing  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  Mexican  tourists  who 
visited  the  United  States  and  the  national 
income  of  Mexico  during  the  same  year, 
the  following  figures  are  obtained: 

Mexico  sent  to  the  United  States  for  each 
million  pesos  of  national  Income:  1,746 
tourists. 

The  United  States  sent  to  Mexico  for  each 
million  pesos  of  national  Income:  150  tovir- 
Ists. 

The  above  shows  that  in  terms  of  indexes 
of  the  specified  touristic  density  with  re- 
spect to  economic  capacity  of  each  country, 
Mexico  Is  sending  11.63  more  times  tourists 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  than  those 
we  receive  from  said  country. 

That  is  how  we  come  to  see  that  tourism 
may  favor  the  fact  that  friendly  countries 
Increase  their  trade.  In  mutual  benefit. 

From  the  above  we  realize  the  importance 
that  countries  should  give,  at|the  present 
time,  to  preserving  the  freedom  for  traveling, 
as  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  right  of 
man,  as  contained  in  Article  13  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man  of  1948, 
and  which  respects  the  biggest  part  of  civil- 
ized countries. 

Freedom  for  traveling  Is  an  essential  value 
In  the  mind  of  the  free  man.  That  is  why 
Mexico  has  always  supported  this  principle 
In  all  International  fora. 

Any  restriction  to  this  freedom  Is  not  only 
a  barrier  to  all  trade  negotiations,  but  a 
mortal  strike  against  the  causes  of  human 
understanding  and  world  peace. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  make  efforts  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  obstacles  to  Inter- 
national traveling. 

Mexico  has  already  slmpUfled  many  of 
those  steps  that  our  visitors  had  to  take 
before  and  has  never  limited  its  natlonala' 
freedom  for  traveling. 
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of  the 
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Traveling  Agencies,  has  been  declared  by  the 
UJ^.O..  •'Tourism  International  Yea-,  and 
It  is  expected  that  all  statistical  tilftvellng 
figures  be  exceeded. 

But  even  this  International  promotion 
may  seem  small  If  we  take  into  account  the 
volume  of  passengers  that  the  Jumbo  and 
Supersonic  planes  will  carry,  which  r  ot  only 
will  reduce  the  necessary  time  to  piake  a 
trip,  but  principally,  the  cost  per  kilometer 
passenger. 

Not  only  will  the  transportation  (cost  be 
reduced,  but  also  the  persons  will  have  more 
free  time,  more  extended  vacations,  tjiey  will 
be  retired  or  pensioned  off  at  an  earlier 
age  and  will  have  better  credit  terms. 

These  reasonable  predictions  lea«  us  to 
confirm  that  we  shall  ace  totematlon&l  tour- 
ism grow,  during  the  next  decade,  Bt  such 
proportions  that  may  seem  exaggerated. 

Mexico  is  getting  prepared  for  this  tour- 
istic increase.  It  is  constructing  highways 
and  airports.  It  la  providing  with  electricity 
and  water  all  thoee  towns  which  had  never 
had  these  before,  and  is  favoring  Investment 
m  hotels  and  other  services  In  orde»  to  give 
the  proper  attention  that  our  visitors  de- 
serve. To  this  effect,  mention  shpuld  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  1963  we  hbd  3.132 
boarding  houses,  with  92,650  roomsl  and  in 
1966,  the  Increase  has  been  of  3,p7  and 
107.563,  respectively.  J 

We  think  that  Mexico  has  partl<j\ilar  as- 
pects which  are  worth  considering.  |  We  are 
a  country  whoee  men  and  whosei  culture 
emerged  from  the  impact  or  alllande  of  two 
racial  vigorous  origins :  Indian  and  (Spanish. 
So,  together  with  the  big  expressioTis  of  the 
autochthonous  spirit,  stamped  wUh  Ideals 
for  the  course  of  the  centuries  aa  demon- 
strated by  the  artistic  and  marveloi^  expres- 
sion of  Matla  and  Monte  Alban.  wei  find  the 
sober  and  majestic  forms  carved  In  tjhe  Santo 
Domingo  unperishable  quarry,  which  shelters 
and  offers  us  warm  hospitality. 

In  Mexico  City,  also,  we  find,  as  tn  exam- 
ple, gathered  at  the  Plaza  of  the  Ttree  Cul- 
tures, the  Indian  expressions  at  tl»e  Tlalte- 
lolco  Pyramid  the  Spaniard  at  the  j  old  con- 
vent and  temple  of  Santiago,  and  ttie  plenty 
and  contemporaneous  Mexican,  in  d  big  resi- 
dential multiple  building,  preside^  by  the 
new  Palace  of  Foreign  Relations. 

If  we  combine  the  admiration  for  ^he  archi- 
tectural treasures  with  the  folklore  of  our 
people,  which  has  multiple  expre^lons  in 
music,  dances,  costumes,  painting,  »culpture, 
etc..  to  the  warm  hoapltallty  of  thai  Mexican, 
worth  of  being  visited,  not  only  because  of 
the  history  of  our  past,  but  besldei,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  ouf  Mexican 
governmental  authorities  make  so]  that  our 
people  may  enjoy  plentlf\il  the  socjal  justice 
they  deserve.  i 

The  Mexican  Government,  with  fill  knowl- 
edge of  the  Importance  that  tourlspi  has  for 
us.  both  m  the  economical  order  a»d  human 
relations,  U  promoting  and  erlentl»g  a  series 
of  activities  that  will  make  tovirlsin  become 
a  source  of  physical  and  spiritual! wealth. 

Among  the  most  Important  services.  Is 
that  of  Radlo-Patrol  and  Touristic  Help, 
established  by  the  Tourism  Department  and 
which  gives  the  following  services,  among 
others,  to  all  traveling  persons:  plrst  Aid; 
Mechanical  First  Aid:  Protection;  Intercom- 
munication by  Radio- telephonic  Net;  Sup- 
plies; Trackage;  Fixing  and  change  of  Urea; 
Tourist  Information. 

These  services  are  given  absoltitely  free, 
except  In  the  case  of  furnishing  accessories, 
fuel  or  oil.  In  which  case  they  a(re  sold  at 
cost  price. 

To  conclude,  I  wovUd  like  to  axpreee  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Gustavo  Diaz  Orda%  President 
of  my  Country,  when  he  took  ovef  his  high- 
ranking  position:  I 

"Mexico  win  always  have  a  tenplng  hand 
for  all  countries  of  the  OonUnent  ^d  of  the 


World";  I  try  to  imderstand  this  thought 
as  expressing:  Mexico  will  always  welcome, 
warmingly,  all  Its  visitors. 


We  also  discussed  cultural  exchanges, 
the  question  of  exchanges  between  stu- 
dents and  others,  and  in  that  connection 
had  a  special  report  from  the  eminent 
representative  from  the  Federal  District 
of  Mexico,  Representative  Alexandre 
Carrillo  Flores,  concerning  the  Texas  In- 
tercollegiate Student  Association  meet- 
ings that  pioneered  in  this  effort  2  years 
ago  when  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  hosted  a 
group  of  Mexican  students  and  this  year 
had  the  second  meeting  in  Austin,  Tex. 
He  praised  highly  these  efforts  and 
asked  that  we  pass  a  resolution  endors- 
ing the  continuation  of  these  efforts. 

We  also  discussed  the  technical  assist- 
ance in  agricultural  development  as  in 
the  famous  Mexican  Chapingo  plan, 
where  American  aid  has  played  an  in- 
strumental part  In  the  development  of 
techniques  that  have  permitted  Mexico 
to  transform  itself  from  a  deficiency 
production  country  in  such  things  as 
wheat  to  a  surplus  country  that  now  ex- 
ports wheat. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
meaningful  aid  that  the  United  States 
has  given  in  a  most  constructive  manner 
to  such  neighbors  as  Mexico.  So  often 
we  hear  that  foreign  aid  is  a  sheer  waste. 
We  hear  the  demagogs  who  have  found 
it  politically  profitable  to  harangue 
against  foreign  aid,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  is  done  in  a  harmful  way  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  They  recommend  we  do  away 
with  all  that  is  labeled  foreign  aid. 
However,  such  projects  as  these  are  a 
part  of  foreign  aid. 

I  have  witnessed  the  tremendous  crea- 
tive good  this  has  done,  the  kind  of  good 
that  yields  intangible  results,  that  means 
the  raising  of  living  standards  rather 
than  the  raising  of  armies,  such  as  re- 
quire an  outpouring  of  money  from  our 
treasury  to  inundate  Latin  America  and 
other  countries  with  hardware  calcu- 
lated to  kill.  Very  little  criticism  of  that 
Is  forthcoming  from  the  same  demagogs 
who  blindly  seek  to  have  people  in 
America  believe  that  foreign  aid  in  its 
entirety  Is  a  waste. 

We  also  discussed  the  question  of  de- 
salinization  which  has  been  a  continu- 
ing problem  in  the  past,  but  which  has 
now  been  solved.  Here  again  is  a  dem- 
onstration to  the  world  of  America's 
real  mission. 

This  was  also  proved  last  year  when 
the  Presidents  of  our  two  countries  met 
to  celebrate  the  signing  of  the  Chaml- 
zal  Treaty,  which  was  accomplished  2 
years  ago.  This  was  proof  to  all  de- 
tractors of  our  country  that  we  are  far 
from  being  an  imperialist  nation. 

This  was  a  matter  that  had  been  in  the 
craw  of  both  nations  for  over  50  years, 
something  that  fate  had  caused  by  the 
willy-nilly  course  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  had  changed.  But  that  was  re- 
solved an  was  done  in  a  way  that  shows 
the  passion  for  Justice  and  fair  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  greatest  and  strongest 
nation  of  the  world.  It  was  done  with 
respect  to  a  weaker  nation.  Certainly 
this  would  never  have  occurred,  would 
never  have  been  true  were  we  the  im- 
perialists that  the  enemy  have  declared 


our  nation  to  be  and  which  our  enemies 
seek  to  have  the  world  believe. 

These  are  things  which  I  would  like  to 
have  more  of  my  colleagues  and  our  citi- 
zens of  this  country  be  aware  of  in  order 
that  we  can  continue  to  capitalize  on 
the  creative  and  good  things. 

We  discussed  the  tremendous  housing 
problem  that  confronts  our  neighbor. 
Here  is  a  potentially  explosive  matter. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  families  of 
Mexico  live  in  inadequate,  substandard 
housing.  I  am  sure  that  in  our  discus- 
sions we  talked  of  plans  that  will  ulti- 
mately materialize  and  will  enable  us  to 
be  helpful  to  this  neighbor  in  resolving 
this  problem. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Thb  XIX  Oltjcpiadx  in  Mexico 
(Representative    Martha    Andrade    de   Del 
Rosal) 
Mexico  wUl  be  honored  to  host  the  forth- 
coming   Olympic    Games,    an   International 
responsibility  which  will  be  carried  out  with 
the  same  dignity  and  decorum  as  aU  our 
Country's  other  commitments. 

This  Important  event  will  have  unique 
characteristics,  especially  when  compared  to 
other  similar  events  that  have  taken  place 
during  this  century. 

The  basic  dlSerence  will  be  that  the  1968 
Olympic  Games  wlU  regain  the  spiritual  Im- 
portance intended  by  their  Initiators;  besides 
being  a  sports  competition.  It  wUl  be  an  Im- 
portant occasion  for  fraternization  of  Man 
In  the  fields  of  art  and  cutlure. 

Mexico's  Presidente.  Dr.  Gustavo  Diaz  Or- 
daz,  who  Is  the  sponsor  of  the  XIX  Olympic 
Games,  has  Issued  instructions  to  the  effect 
that   the   Investments   made   for   this  event 
eliminate  any  expenses  that  are  not  amply 
Justified  by  their  later  social  benefit,  since 
for  a  country  going  through  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make 
permanent  Investments  In  Installations  that 
win  only  be  useful  for  a  two-weeks'  period. 
Our    Government    and    the    International 
Olympic    Committee    have    repeatedly    ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  totel  cost  of 
the  Games.    The  Organizing  Committee  1« 
aware  of  its  responsibility  in  setting  up  the 
Olympic  Games  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  not  financially  burdensome  to  the  Coun- 
try thus  avoiding  any  cause  for  alarm  to  the 
ciu'es   that  might   aspire   to  be   the  site  of 
the  Olympic  Games  in  the  future. 

The  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  presided  by  Arch.  Pedro  Ramirez 
Vazquez,  with  the  approval  ef  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Conunlttee,  has  already  start- 
ed the  Important  program  of  events  and  ar- 
tistic, cultural  and  sports  activities  prelimi- 
nary to  the  1968  Olympics. 

Sports  competitions  are  a  practical  man- 
ner to  bring  youth  together,  but  the  orig- 
inal Olympic  Ideal  Ues  In  the  stlmvilatlon  ol 
mutual  knowledge,  respect,  fraternity  and 
friendship. 

One  of  our  Coxmtry's  traditional  Ideals  is 
the  harmonious  coexistence  of  the  peoples 
and  Mexicans  are  wholeheartedly  Identified 
vrlth  the  high  Ideals  of  the  Olymplade. 

While  m  the  field  of  sports  competition 
some  countries  are  more  prominent  than 
others.  In  the  sphere  of  culture  all  partici- 
pants are  equally  valuable  and  it  Is  here 
where  equality  of  all  men  is  evident. 

Simultaneous  with  the  sports  program, 
consisting  of  twenty  types  of  competition, 
another  program  has  been  prepared  that 
comprises  twenty  cultural  events.  The  pi^ 
pose  of  this  la  to  incorporate  cultural  aspecti 
m  the  Olympic  Games  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  city's  population,  vlaitora  and  partld- 
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nants  in  sports  events  alike.  All  participant 
nountrles  will  contribute  valuable  artistic 
and  cultural  events. 

The  xrx  Olymplade  will  be  the  first  one 
to  be  televised  In  color.  This  wUl  enhance 
lU  Interest,  but  at  the  same  time  will  pose 
Qgw  problems  In  regard  to  illumination  and 
fjQulre  a  more  complex  organization  of  the 
different  companies  who  will  transmit  this 
event  throughout  the  world. 

ReQUlrements  and  conditions  have  been 
established  for  television  transmission  to 
tlie  United  States,  Canada  and  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Studies  are  under  way  to 
,(ork  out  the  problems  Inherent  to  trans- 
mission to  Ijatm  America,  Japan  and  Austra- 
lia. 

Maximum  facilities  will  be  given  to  Insure 
eOclency  in  this  aspect,  as  televtsion  has 
made  it  possible  to  greatly  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  spectators  who  watch  the  Olympic 
Games.  While  these  were  prevloxisly  limited 
to  the  capacity  of  a  given  stadium,  nowadays 
their  number  has  soared  to  a  conservatively 
estimated  400  million  throughout  the  world. 

Another  important  Item  Is  the  education 
program.  This  is  already  xxnder  way  and  its 
purpose  is  to  disseminate  information  locally, 
so  that  the  Mexican  public  can  understand 
and  appreciate  the  1968  Olympic  Games. 

The  people  of  Mexico  are  traditionally  hos- 
pitable and  friendly.  However,  It  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  Inform  the  popula- 
tion about  the  meaning  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  so  as  to  prepare  It  to  properly  wel- 
come and  take  care  of  the  visitors  that  will 
arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  athletes 
and  spectators  alike.  Three  Important  pub- 
licity programs  have  been  developed  to  this 
effect: 

"What  the  Olympic  Games  In  Mexico  Will 
Be". 

"The  Heritage  of  the  1968  Olympic  Games" 

"Divulgation  of  the  Olympic  Sports" 

To  further  lUustrate  this  paper,  we  have 
attached  Olympic  Letter  No.  1,  In  Spanish 
and  In  English,  which  Is  a  siunmarlzed  re- 
port of  the  International  Committee's  E^xec- 
utlve  Council  meeting  and  an  abstract  of  the 
general  program  of  the  President  of  the  Or- 
ganizing Committee.  Also  attached  is  the 
January  1967  issue  of  a  news  bulletin  In 
English  and  No.  1  Graphic  report  on  the 
Second  International  Sports  Week  In  Spanish 
and  In  English. 

We  consider,  gentlemen  delegates,  that  you 
u  good  friends  of  Mexico  and  excellent  col- 
laborators of  ours,  will  be  the  best  publlclzers 
of  the  Olympic  Games  that  will  take  place 
In  our  Country  in  1968. 

We  are  sure  that  due  to  our  geographic 
nearness  and  the  friendship  and  understand- 
ing that  unites  us,  thousands  of  American 
Tislton,  as  well  as  a  numerous  athletic  dele- 
gation from  your  prosperous  country  will 
visit  us.  To  all  of  them,  and  to  you  espe- 
cially, our  heartfelt  welcome,  and  together 
with  the  other  visitors  of  the  world,  through 
culture  and  sport,  may  we  attain  the  peace, 
progress  and  well-being  which  humanity  has 
a  right  to  enjoy. 

Mixico  Crrr,  February  1967 

Thi  Thibd  CoMMrrrxE  on   Social  Attaob 

"CULTUaAL    EXCHANGX" 

(Congress woman  Hilda  Anderson) 
Considering  that  two  subjects  of  the  third 
committee  on  social  affairs  are  Intimately  re- 
lated In  the  Initiative:  A.  Scholarship;  B. 
Exchanges  between  cultural  Institutions.  Of 
which  I  shall  henceforth  relate,  some  points 
of  Interest  to  be  taken  Into  consideration 
relating  to  the  subject  of  scholarships.  The 
international  relations  of  my  country,  have 
always  taken  Into  consideration  understand- 
ing among  nations.  And  have  been  inspired 
by  sentiments  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

For  that  reason  Mexico  as  well  aa  the 
United  States  should  Intensify  the  exchange 
between  cultural  Institutions,  government  to 
government  by  way  of  the  Autonlmouse  XTni- 
verslty  Of  Mexico. 
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The  Board  of  Education. 

The  National  PoUtechnlca!   Institute. 

The  National  School  Of  Teachers. 

The  Schools  of  Oraflc  Arte. 

The  National  Institute  of  Pine  Arts. 

As  well  as  private  institutions,  such  as 
labor  organizations,  and  of  the  many  groups 
that  function  In  both  countrys  In  the  folk- 
lorlc  arts.,  etc.  In  this  manner  of  peoples 
exchange,  be  It  scholarships,  proffetlonallsts, 
or  technitians,  or  by  way  of  established 
formulas  made  by  Institutions,  keeping  In 
mind  what  relates  to  music,  grafic  arts,  con- 
ferences, or  books.  We  can  achieve  A 
greater  understanding  between  our  nations 
and  we  will  have  closer  ties. 

Technical  assistance  ((Such  as  scholar- 
ships to  experts)).  And  cultural  exchange 
with  the  United  States.  Agreede  to  within 
Jurlze  prudence.  Since  the  year  1936,  at  the 
convention  for  the  promotion  on  Inter 
American  relatione.  So  signed  In  In  Buenos 
Aires,  on  Dlcember  23  1936.  By  way  of  the 
coEomlttee  of  culttiral  exchange  Mexico 
United  States,  an  Intematlonl  Institute 
brought  about  as  A  result  of  correspondance 
between  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

With  the  end  In  mind  of  establishing  the 
vlachels  that  unite  both  peoples,  by  way  of 
exchange  and  the  development  of  their  cul- 
tural relations.  Public  as  well  as  private, 
other  systems  of  exchange  have  been  estab- 
lished, of  scholarships  between  both  nations. 
This  became  A  reality,  around  1961,  In  A 
reclplcall  scholarship  exchange  of  12  scholar- 
Bhipw  granted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  By  way  of  what  corresponds 
to  the  scholatrshlps  granted  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  In  reclplcall  exchange  of  12 
scholarships  of  the  committee  of  cultural 
exchange  are  granted  at  91,250.00  for  lo 
months.  The  12  scholarships  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  committee  of  cultviral  coopera- 
tions are  granted  to  graduate  students  of 
U.S.  citizenship,  who  wish  to  study  In 
Mexico. 

The  Mexican  board  of  education  takee  on 
to  Itself  the  duty  of  selecting  the  grantees, 
to  make  the  information  of  the  scholarship, 
and  the  explanation  and  extension  of  pay- 
ment, for  school  Inscription.  And  all  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  studies  cover  the 
monthly  expenses  and  make  all  travel  ar- 
rangements of  a  migratory  nature.  How- 
ever, travel  expenses  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
grantee. 

By  way  of  auspices  of  the  United  States 
state  department,  since  July  1963  develop- 
ments have  been  brought  about,  such  as  four 
seminars  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchange 
of  experiences,  dedicated  to  Mexican  pro- 
fessors, administrators  of  the  grantees,  high 
school  and  trade  school  teachers.  This  Is 
one  of  the  projects  of  the  cultural  exchange 
program,  of  a  unilateral  nature  by  way  of 
the  United  States. 

That  Is  brought  about  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Center  of  Interamerlcan  Studies 
at  New  York  State  University,  In  Albany, 
New  York.  Every  time  that  our  country  Is 
invited  to  participate,  about  40  professors 
selected  from  within  the  entire  nation  from 
all  the  educational  institutes  take  part. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  head  allotment  of  12  dollars  per  day  to  each 
participant  for  a  period  that  Is  about  one 
month.    As  well  as  travel  expenses. 

There  exists  also  In  a  unilateral  program 
of  cultural  exchange  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  a  seminar  that  Is  held  In 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  In  order  to  assist 
these  seminars  the  government  of  the  United 
States  grants  4  scholarships  per  year,  at  an 
expense  account  of  12  dollars  every  day  to 
each  grantee.  As  well  aa  all  travel  expenses 
from  Mexico  City  to  San  Juan. 

Also  to  a  variety  of  cities  In  the  United 
States  for  about  14  days  all  expenses  paid,  as 
well  as  payment  of  the  return  trip  to  Mexico. 
The  seminars  are  organized  by  the  University 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  By  recommenda- 
tion of  the  office  of  public  education  of  the 


government  of  the  United  States.  And  with 
the  backing  ol  the  governor  of  the  free  asso- 
ciated state  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  seminars  have  a  special  Interest  in 
presenting  to  those  who  participate  a  pro- 
gram of  education  In  North  America  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  centviry.  And  the 
transplanting  of  such  Into  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican conninunlty,  such  as  Puerto  Rico.  And 
the  results  of  such.  In  that  society.  Aa  well 
as  exchange  of  experiences  between  adminis- 
trators. Inspectors  of  grammar  schools  and 
trade  schools  In  Latin  America. 

We  consider  that  all  affairs  relating  to 
technical  assistance  and  cultural  exchange 
between  both  countries,  come  about  by  way 
of  the  proper  ofiQclal  channels  or  government 
agencies.  As  such  as  may  be  able  to  hold 
at  once  a  centralizing  factor  and  be  able  to 
propose  any  needed  Information,  In  a  hvury. 
y^th  the  end  In  mind  that  such  will  bring 
about  responsible  benefits  for  the  needs  and 
Interests  In  education  and  culture  of  each 
one  of  the  countries. 

Crapinco  Plan 

Mexico's  population  has  been  growing  at 
the  pace  of  more  than  3%,  yearly.  We  need, 
therefore,  to  Increase  rapidly  otir  veterinar- 
ian production  In  order  to  be  able  to  face 
the  nutritional  needs  of  our  people  and 
the  constant  demands  of  our  Industry,  and 
foreign  market   (exports). 

We  are  dedicated  to  making  our  agrlcul* 
tTire  modem  through  technical  advances; 
and  we  have  obtained,  In  this  manner,  an 
Increase  of  our  agricultural  production  at 
the  rate  of  6%,  yearly. 

During  the  last  years  we  have  obtained 
an  Increase  in  the  beans  yield  of  74%, 
wheat's  66%,  and  com  and  rice  30%,  and 
also  In  other  growing  crops.  Our  live  stock 
Is  also  being  Improved. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  that  mod- 
ernization of  our  veterinarian  economy,  the 
country  needs  to  have  a  bigger  number  of 
technicians  and  professionals  In  Agriculture 
Elnglneerlng  Emd  Zootechnlcs,  which  may 
teaich  and  give  advice  of  the  new  technique 
aspects  to  aU  the  rural  p<^ulatlon. 

This  Increasing  demand  for  technicians, 
better  prepared  each  time,  has  created  the 
need  for  the  organization  of  the  Chapingo 
Plan,  giving  birth  to  the  National  Center 
of  Teaching,  Investigation  and  Agricultural 
Extension,  where  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Its  Postgraduates  College 
have  coordinated  and  gathered,  together 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Agricultural 
Investigations  and  the  Extension  Service  in 
charge  of  spreading  technical  advice  among 
agriculture,  live  stock  and  forestry  men. 

In  the  above  mentioned  Center,  the  three 
technical  aspects  which  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  national  agricultural  development 
will  be  coordinated,  at  national  level. 

In  Teaching,  the  preparation  of  profes- 
sionals In  charge  of  carrying  out  veteri- 
narian production  programs  which  the  coun- 
try needs  and  the  capability  of  professors 
for  Superior  Agrlcult\iral  Teacl^lng,  up  to 
postgraduate  level  and  career  Investigators. 

In  Agricultural  Investigation,  the  obten- 
tion  of  better  species  for  different  ecological 
regions  of  Mexico,  through  a  net  of  Investi- 
gation Centers  and  Experimental  Fields  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  and  cover- 
ing all  types  of  climate.  The  proper  and 
efficient  technology  of  crop  growing  fertili- 
zation and  the  correct  use  of  water.  The 
protection  of  crops  against  plagues  and  sick- 
nesses. The  economical  production  tech- 
nique and  the  agrlcviltural  diversification  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  firm  economy. 

Through  Agricultural  Extension,  investi- 
gation results  must  be  able  to  reach  the 
country,  whose  social,  technical  and  eco- 
nomical functions,  otherwise,  will  not  con- 
tribute In  an  ample  way  to  the  general  Im- 
provement of  the  national  economy,  and  to 
the  producers  standard  of  Uvlng  rise. 

The  coordination  of  the  three  above  men- 
tioned activities  constitute  a  big  contrlhu- 
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tlon  to  the  nation,  which  etUl  defends  on 
Its  agriculture  for  progreas. 

Besides,  the  Chaplngo  Plan  uulfolds  Its 
arms  to  all  Latin  American  countries  and 
all  those  for  which  It  may  be  useful  In  the 
preparation  for  technicians  and  In  Its  agri- 
cultural development. 

The  Idea  of  rendering  all  thesq  services 
contributed  to  the  obtenUon  of  international 
economical  cooperation,  when  the  Plan  was 
created. 

Initial  cost  was  of  117.5  mlUlon  pesos. 

The  Mexican  Government  absoiteed  70% 
of  said  cost  as  follows: 

Percent 
27 


Directly  from  Its  budget 

Loan  from  the  Interamerican  Develop- 


ment Bank   , 

Loan  from  the  Interamerican  Develop- 
ment Agency 


Total 


22 

21 


70 


The  remaining  30%  was  obtained  by  do- 
nations, as  follows: 

Percent 

Donation  from  Rockefeller  PoundaHlon-.  15 

Donation  from  Pord  Poundatlon.-J 12 

Donation    from    Special    Fund    oi    the 

United  Nations —4 3 

Total- J 30 

That  Is  why  the  Chaplngo  Plaji  Is  con- 
sidered as  a  progressive  Idea  whlct  becomes 
a  reality  In  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  and  we  consider  Its  brilliant  ac- 
complishment as  a  success  of  Impartial  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

It  Is  m  this  feeling  that  we  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  above  Information  to  the 
H.  Northamerican  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion, and  It  Is  with  utmost  pleasuj-e  that  we 
offer  Chaplngo  as  an  Institution!  which  Is 
open,  fraternally,  to  any  scientists  or  stu- 
dents of  other  countries  which  mapr  take  ad- 
vantage of  same. 

We  would  be  most  satisfied  If  lOur  lllus- 
trious  guests  would  honor  us  with  a  visit 
to  Chaplngo. 

Lebma  Plan 
The  Lerma  Plan  Is  a  governm'ntal  pro- 
grram  for  the  study  of  the  economical  and 
social  development  of  the  Lermp-Santlago 
Basin,  which  covers  an  area  of  130jOOO  square 
kilometers  (6%  of  Mexico's  total  afrea) ,  com- 
prising portions  of  nine  federatlie  entitles, 
with  a  population  of  8.000,000  liihabltants 
(20%  of  Mexico's  total  population). 

This  Lerma  Plan  handles  a  Committee 
where  the  Ministries  of  Public  Treasury,  Agri- 
culttire  and  Hydraulic  Resources  are  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  Lenia-Chapala 
Commission;  said  Committee  has  peen  in  op- 
eration for  three  years  with  a  Ave  million 
dollar  fund,  1.2  million  dollars  on  which  are 
contributed  by  the  Mexican  Goverimient,  and 
3.8  million  dollars  are  furnished  >  through  a 
credit  of  the  Interamerican  Development 
Bank.  I 

The  Lerma  Plan  Investigates,  tlans.  pro- 
grams and  elaborates  specific  iojects  for 
Immediate  Investment,  aiding  all]  those  per- 
sons or  organisms  which  may  request  so. 
Naclonal  Pinanclera,  S.  A.  acts  ia  fiduciary 
of  the  International  contract.         [ 

Up  to  date,  all  Investigation,  analysis,  diag- 
nosis and  programing  tasks  are  almost  fin- 
ished, and  those  of  projection,  evaluation  and 
promotion  to  carry  out  works  through  specific 
projects,  quite  advanced. 

Under  the  Lerma  Plan  work^  are  being 
projected  (some  are  being  cariied  out  at 
present)  for  irrigation  pxirposesi  works  for 
the  potable  water  supply  for  rufal  popula- 
tion centers,  neighboring  roads  aiid  plans  for 
the  Industrialization  of  veterlna^  products. 
At  the  same  time,  agrtculturfl  and  live 
stock  development  plans  for  specific  zones, 
to  which  all  the  necessary  techiilcal  assist- 
ance win  be  given,  are  being  created. 

With  technology  applied  to  ;the  veteri- 
narian   development,    productlo^i    may    b« 


largely  Increased,  thus  bearing  an  Incre- 
ment in  economical  potentiality,  through 
technical  assistance  and  on  the  basis  of 
social  Justice;  by  Improving  Mexico's  econ- 
omy, the  standards  of  living  of  a  large  pop- 
ulaUon  economically  weak,  namely  farmers, 
will  be  raised. 

These  projects,  made  through  the  inter- 
vention of  organisms  of  the  pubUc  sector 
of  Mexico,  tend  to  promote  activities  of 
the  private  sector,  so  that  this  in  turn  may 
cooperate  In  the  big  task  of  population's 
development. 

Through  the  State  action,  private  enter- 
prUe  and  foreign  help,  as  the  B.IX>.  must 
concur  granting  credits  for  investment  on 
the  basis:  60%  Government  and  50%  Bank, 
a  great  task  has  begun  for  Mexico,  through 
international  cooperation.  It  is  quite  satis- 
factory for  the  Mexican  Representation  to 
Inform  the  H.  Northamerican  Representa- 
tion, of  this  effort  of  our  country,  hoping 
to  have  your  sympathy  so  that  the  Lerma 
Plan  may  obtain,  without  dlfBculty.  the 
Northamerican  cooperation  in  the  form  of 
credits  for  financing  the  necessary  invest- 
ments, on  the  basU  of  mutual  participation. 


O.I.AJf.O. — Northeast  Agricultural 

INVISTIOATIONS  Center 

One    of    the    Agricultural    Investigations 

Center    Unked    to    the     "Plan     Chaplngo" 

(Chaplngo  Plan)    is  that  of  the  Northeast, 

in  the  state  of  Sonora. 

In  the  same  manner  as  other  regions  of 
the  co\intry,  this  Center  has  been  basic  and 
decisive  In  the  agricultural  development  of 
an  important  region  which,  at  present,  pro- 
duces practicaUy  50%  of  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  Mexico. 

Its  contributions,  which  have  res\ilted  from 
the  agriciiltural  investigation  programs  en- 
trusted by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Live  Stock,  have  greatly  helped  the  agri- 
cultural, economical  and  social  development 
of  several  Northeast  States,  but  particularly, 
the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 

The  fact  that  the  agricultural  producer 
himself  considers  as  essential,  not  only  the 
functioning  of  the  Center,  but  constant 
Improvement  both  In  the  aspect  of  technical 
personnel  and  working  facilities,  has  also 
been  achieved.  In  such  a  manner,  the 
Northeast  agriculture  man  has  added  his 
economical  contributions  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Government,  this  fact  being  an 
evident  technical  betterment  of  the  producer 
himself,  as  he  now  considers  as  essential  to 
depend  on  a  better  source  of  seeds  and  more 
exact  information,  that  may  permit  pro- 
duction with  more  economical  efficiency. 

Undoubtedly,  mutual  benefit  relations 
have  been  established,  therefore,  making  sure 
the  constant  technical  improvement  of  pro- 
duction in  that  ImporUnt  agricultural  region 
of  the  country. 

All  this  not  only  has  been  beneficial  to 
Mexico,  but  also  an  Important  contributing 
factor  as  far  as  seeds  and  training  to  brother 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  is  concerned. 

Technical  men  have  been  trained  at  the 
C.I.A.N.O.  from  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Chile,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  India, 
Pakistan.  Syria,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and 
others,  particularly  in  the  wheat  growing 
field. 

Through  this  collaboration.  Mexico  has 
contributed  to  training  of  technical  experts 
which  have,  later  on,  assumed  responsibilities 
in  Investigation  programs  for  the  agricultural 
fostering  in  those  countries,  and  has  ex- 
ported, for  the  first  time  in  its  history  life, 
more  than  eight  thousand  tons  of  Improved 
seed  for  the  wheat  production  increase  in 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Contributions  from  agriculture  men  for 
investigation  programs,  and  the  function- 
ing of  small  auxiliary  experimental  fields  in 
Caborca.  Costa  de  HermoslUo,  Valle  de 
Guaymas  and  Valle  del  Mayo,  amount  to 
approximately  $2,000,000  annually. 


Contributions  from  the  Agriculture  Mln- 
istry  for  functioning  purposes  amount  to 
approximately  $1,500,000  annually,  as  far 
as  Sinaloa  is  concerned,  $2,000,000  are  con- 
tributed also  by  the  organized  agriculture 
men,  annually. 

Through  more  ample  availabilities  of  lei. 
lowshlps  for  Interested  countries,  Mexico  win 
continue  to  put  their  own  experiences,  its 
technical  men  and  it  working  facilities,  at 
the  disposal  of  countries  requiring  same  lor 
the  training  of  a  larger  number  of  tech- 
nicians  in  an  impartial  way  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  CI.A.N.O.  deserves 
the  sympathy  and  economical  help  of  inter- 
national organisms  such  as  the  F.A,0.  and 
the  B.I.D. 

Commission  of  Political  AiTAias 
The  Third  Extraordinary  Conference  ol  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that  will 
take  place  in  Buenos  Aires  beginning  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  will  discuss  the  pro- 
posed modifications  of  the  Charter  of  Bogoti. 
These  modifications  were  determined,  as  to 
their  political  aspects,  in  the  Conference  that 
took  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  November 
1965  and,  as  to  their  concrete  drafting,  by 
the  Preparatory  Commission  in  its  sessions 
of  Panama  and  Washington. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Mexico  in  the  Confer- 
ence of  Rio,  Presldente  DIas  Ordaz,  In  tit 
Report  to  Congress  of  September  1st.,  said: 
"Mexico  has  clearly  expressed  that,  al- 
though it  Is  now.  and  has  always  been,  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  order  that  the  standards 
that  govern  the  co-existence  among  Ameri- 
can States  be  modified  In  order  to  make  them 
better  and  more  efficient.  It  considers  that 
the  basic  principles  Included  in  the  Charter 
must  not  be  changed,  since  they  contain 
Ideals  for  which  the  people  of  Mexico  have 
fought  throughout  its  history,  and  especially 
those  that  establish  the  right  of  peoples  to 
their  auto-determlnatlon  and  the  obligation 
of  all  States  to  abstain  from  interfering  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  in  the  internal  or  for- 
eign affairs  of  other  countries. 

"The  Mexican  point  of  view  was  shared  by 
all  the  States  that  took  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence and  thus,  In  the  Charter  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro, — the  most  Important  of  the  docu- 
ments approved  there — each  and  every  one 
of  these  cardinal  principles  were  reaffirmed, 
and  only  changes  of  a  structural  nature  were 
approved." 

Mexico  presented  the  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inter  American  Fund  for 
Emergency  Conditions  that  was  approved. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Charter  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  accepted.  It  contains  the 
most  Important  aspirations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, those  that  have  been  embodied  with 
great  hardship  during  the  last  decade,  and 
that  deal  with  the  economic  integration  oi 
this  area  as  well  as  with  the  planlflcatlon  o( 
economic  development,  with  the  changes 
that  bring  social  structures  up  to  date- 
especially  as  refers  to  land  holding,  to  mu- 
tual cooperation  in  financial  matters  and 
to  the  absolute  need  that  foreign  trade,  main- 
ly that  of  basic  products,  be  ruled  by  those 
principles  of  order  and  Justice  that  permit 
not  only  the  stability  of  prices  and  markets, 
but  also  make  it  possible  for  developing 
countries,  through  their  own  effort,  to  reach 
higher  levels  of  productivity,  which  Is  the 
only  way  of  increasing  the  living  standards 
of  the  majority. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico's  policy  wiu  o« 
very  clear  and  very  simple:  It  will  support 
and  vote  for  those  texts  that  were  prepared 
and  unanimously  accepted  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Panama  and  Washington. 

In  the  same  way,  our  country  has  declared 
that  no  matter  should  be  presented  In  Buenos 
Aires  without  being  previously  screened  in 
the  same  careful  manner  which  was  decided 
upon  in  Rio  for  the  preparation  of  reforms  to 
the  Charter. 

Besides,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  In  the  discussions  at  Blo  will 
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maintained  in  Buenos  Aires;  that  Is,  that 
wHiMbe  included  in  the  Chart  such  new  rul- 
.  «  «s  may  reflect  the  unanimous  consensus 
^,u  countries;  only  those  principles  that 
^te  them,  not  those   norms  that   divide 

'"w  we  must  not  forget  that  as  an  organl- 
«Hon  of  countries  that  have  faith  in  democ- 
Z^iTit  is  only  natural  that  there  be  matters 

„  which  our  countries  hold  different  crl- 
wrift.  These  matters,  naturally,  must  not  be 
Zriaaaently  evaded.  There  are  numerous 
?Lnig  m  which  they  can  be  discussed.  But 
the  constitutional  framework  of  the  Organl- 
ffltlon  must  Include  only  such  principles  and 
^nns  about  which  our  countries  agree.  For- 
tunately there  are  many. 

furthermore,  we  are  stire  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  fundamental  principles  that  Inspire 
the  Charter  of  BogotA— non-lntervenUon, 
auto-determlnatlon,  peaceful  solution  of 
controversies— It  will  be  possible  to  Improve 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  Orga- 
alastlon  of  American  States  so  that  it  will 
be  Increasingly  efficient  as  a  regulating  cen- 
ter for  a  fruitful  and  cordial  co-existence  of 
our  peoples. 

Housing  Development 
(Representative  Vicente  Puentes  Diaz) 

The  housing  problem  in  Mexico  is  quite 
serious.  Statistical  data  from  the  last  Pop- 
ulation Census  of  1960  shows  that  more 
than  50%  of  the  Mexican  families  lack 
proper  living  quarters  with  the  minimum  of 
comfort  and  hygiene  that  modern  times  re- 
nulre.  Another  Important  percentage,  ap- 
proximately 30%  of  the  total  population, 
lives  in  houses  that  lack,  in  many  cases, 
the  essential  sanitary  services,  therefore 
turning  out  to  be  highly  inadequate. 

Consequently,  this  problem  has  deepened 
In  the  large  tirban   areas   such   as   Mexico 

City. 

A  survey  made  In  1963  by  the  Mexican 
Institute  of  Social  Sec\jrity,  shows  that  out 
of  874,383  houses  In  Mexico  City,  162,992. 
that  Is,  75.8%  are  inadequate  and  non- 
functional. 

Lack  of  housing  with  a  minimum  of  com- 
fort and  hygiene  is  particularly  felt  In  the 
so-called  fringe  areas.  Inhabited  by  poor 
families.  In  Mexico  City  Itself,  there  were 
300  areas — which  In  1950  covered  approxi- 
mately 25%  of  the  city's  total  area. 

At  present,  the  number  of  this  type  of 
areas  has  Increased  to  400,  covering  35%  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  including  aroimd 
3,000,000  people.  The  general  problem  of 
housing  has  seriously  worried  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  which 
have  devoted  ever  Increasing  sums  of  social 
Investment  to  its  solution.  During  1962- 
64,  for  example,  26.5%  of  the  Government's 
and  other  Official  Institution's  expense  for 
social  works  was  devoted  to  housing.  (It  is 
quite  a  considerable  percentage  If  you  con- 
sider that  49%  was  destined  to  other  Im- 
portant public  services) . 

In  order  to  solve  such  an  urgent  question, 
which  Is  constantly  being  complicated  by 
the  demographic  explosion  in  Mexico,  otur 
Governments  have  made  great  efforts  to  Join 
the  resources  from  both  the  official  and  the 
private  sectors  for  the  construction  of  pop- 
ular housing.  An  Important  result  of  such 
a  policy  is  the  constitution  of  the  FOVI 
(Operation  Fund  and  Banking  Discount  for 
Housing),  which  operates  as  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's trust  at  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  and 
makes  loans  to  several  Institutions  inter- 
ested In  taking  part  In  the  Housing  Con- 
struction Program. 

The  above  mentioned  Fund  has  been  con- 
stituted with  the  participation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  with  foreign  credits 
that  amount  to  30,000,000  dollars,  ($20,000,- 
000  of  which  were  contributed  by  the  AID — 
Intcriiatlonal  Agency  for  Development — 
and  $10,000,000  by  the  BID — Inter-American 
Bank  for  Development).     Of  this  total,  6.5 
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million  dollars  had  already  been  utilized  by 
November  30, 1966. 

We.  Mexican  Congressmen,  greatly  value 
the  financial  help  from  the  above  mentioned 
Institutions  and  firmly  hope  that  the  finan- 
cial support  will  continue  In  the  future  so 
that  the  Mexican  Government  may  do  more 
to  solve  such  a  vital  problem  as  Housing, 
which  must  be  considered  as  an  Important 
part  of  the  Social  Justice  Program  inspired 
and  put  into  effect  by  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion. 


CORRECTION  OP  INEQUITY  IN  TITLE 
XVin,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  It  is  a  simple  amendment  which 
will  correct  a  grave  injustice  to  the  op- 
tometrists of  this  country  and  their  pa- 
tients. It  will  neither  add  to  nor  take 
away  from  the  benefits  provided. 

My  immediate  interest  in  eye  problems 
stems  from  my  wife's  recent  operation 
for  a  torn  retina.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  and  friends 
that  my  wife  is  making  good  progress  to 
recovery.  Having  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily come  down  with  some  ailment  or 
medical  crisis  always  opens  one's  interest 
in  the  general  concerns  of  many  others 
who  may  have  similar  circumstances. 

More  than  60  million  Americans  last 
year  went  to  optometrists  for  eye  care. 
Most  older  people  have  vision  problems — 
whether  they  are  older  than  40,  50,  or 
65 — the  ratio  goes  up  steadily.  Of  these 
older  people,  at  least  75  percent  rely  on 
optometrists  to  determine  if  they  have 
eye  diseases  which  require  medical  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  time  my  wife's  problem  first 
became  acute,  I  turned  to  the  services  of 
my  good  friend  and  optometrist,  Dr. 
Harry  Shepherd,  of  Montebello,  for  the 
initial  examination.  As  a  result  of  his 
professional  examination  and  opinion 
that  the  retina  was  damaged,  I  sought 
further  diagnosis  from  a  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  and  distinguished  ophthal- 
mologist, Dr.  Herman  Weiss.  He  con- 
curred with  Dr.  Shepherd  in  diagnosing 
the  condition  as  a  torn  retina.  After 
further  diagnosis  in  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center,  I  was  advised 
to  seek  the  services  of  a  famous  optical 
surgeon  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Harrell 
Pierce.  Dr.  Pierce's  special  skill  is  in  the 
field  of  retina  surgery. 

I  recount  this  procedure  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  responsible  optometrist, 
a  responsible  ophthalmologist,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished optical  surgeon  concurred  in 
examination  and  diagnosis  of  the  eye 
condition.  The  original  discovery  of  the 
torn  retina  was  made  by  a  skilled  op- 
tometrist who  referred  me  to  other  skilled 
specialists  in  ophthalmology  and  optical 
surgery. 

Although  the  Social  Security  Act  spe- 
cifically excludes  from  coverage  "routine 


physical  checkups,  eyeglasses,  or  eye 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  prescrib- 
ing, fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses"— 
section  1862(a)  (7)— and  the  exclusion  is 
applicable  whether  such  services  are  per- 
formed by  a  medical  or  optometrlc  doc- 
tor, many  of  the  services  of  an  optome- 
trist which  do  not  come  within  this  stat- 
utory exclusion  are  being  provided  under 
medicare. 

Under  title  XVm  the  beneficiary  Is 
required  to  seek  services  from  only  three 
kinds  of  practitioners — medical,  osteo- 
pathic. Eind  dental.  Thus,  services  which 
are  regularly  provided  by  optometrists 
can  only  be  obtained  from  doctors  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy — both  limited 
sources  as  far  as  vision  care  is  con- 
cerned. The  limited  number  of  doctors 
who  are  ophthalmologists  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  for  medicare  benefici- 
aries to  receive  all  the  vision  care  that 
is  available  to  them  under  the  act. 

The  administration  has  found  only 
one  loophole  in  the  exclusion  of  optom- 
etrists from  participation  under  medi- 
care. They  will  reimburse  optometrlc 
patients  for  lenses  following  surgery  for 
cataracts  and  the  necessary  services 
connected  therewith,  because,  under  the 
law  these  are  services  and  supplies  fur- 
nished as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  service.  Even  within  this 
coverage,  the  optometrlc  patient  or  op- 
tometrist cannot  be  reimbursed  imless 
the  patient  has  first  obtained  the  cer- 
tification of  a  medical  doctor  that  the 
service  is  necessary. 

In  effect,  such  a  stipulation  says  that 
if  some  medical  doctor  sends  a  patient 
to  an  optometrist,  or  if  he  approves  the 
services  rendered  by  an  optometrist,  only 
then  can  the  optometrlc  patient  be  re- 
imbursed for  services  of  his  optometrist 
imder  the  act.  This  requirement  that 
says  optometrlc  services  will  be  paid  by 
medicare  only  when  countersigned  by  a 
medical  doctor  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
patient.  It  also  discriminates  against 
some  17,000  practicing  optometrists  and 
interferes  with  the  well-recognized  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  this 
group  of  practitioners  and  their  patients. 

It  is  simple  commonsense  to  say  that 
if  a  patient  of  an  optometrist  can  be  re- 
imbursed for  his  optometrist's  services 
in  connection  with  his  provision  of  cata- 
ract lenses  that  he  should  also  be  able 
to  obtain  repayment  for  the  other  op- 
tometrlc services,  appropriate  under 
State  laws,  which  are  provided  under 
medicare. 

The  optometrist  Is  the  only  person  ex- 
clusively educated  and  specifically  li- 
censed and  examined  in  every  State  to 
serve  that  most  priceless  human  posses- 
sion— our  eyesight. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  89th  Congress 
intended,  when  it  passed  the  historic 
medicare  legislation,  to  upset  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  the  optome- 
trist and  his  patient.  The  act  itself 
states: 

Any  individual  entitled  to  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
ices from  any  institution,  agency,  or  person 
qualified  to  participate  under  this  title  if 
such  institution,  agency,  or  person  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

However,  under  the  law.  as  it  is  being 
applied,  tiiere  is  discrimination  against 
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optometrists— and  freedom  of  choice  by 
persons  who  depend  upon  optometrists 
for  their  eye  care  is  denied. 

The  amendment  I  propose  seeks  to 
correct  the  existing  problem  and  return 
to  the  people  their  traditional  freedom  of 
choice  of  health  care  practitiontrs  while 
als-  making  it  possible  to  provide  the 
puDUc  with  the  best  available  viion  care. 
It  provides  that  the  definition  pf  "phy- 
sician" under  section  1861(r) :  of  title 
XVTTT  be  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  (3)  a  doctor  of  optometry,  but  only 
with  respect  to  functloris  whlth  he  is 
legally  authorized  to  perform  by  the 
State  in  which  he  performs  th^." 

I  believe  this  is  a  Just  amendihent  and 
deserves  the  full  support  of  this  Congress. 
Its  simple  intent  is  to  remove  the  present 
requirement  that  a  medical  Or  osteo- 
pathic doctor  must  certify  that  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  are  necessary  before 
an  optometrist  can  be  reimbursed  for 
his  authorized  service.  It  will  also  cor- 
rect an  Injustice  to  a  fine,  Independent 
profession  which  has  always  provided  the 
public  with  the  highest  staiidard  of 
skilled  visual  care  services. 

I  have  also  added  a  clause  which  would 
make  the  effective  date  of  thii  amend- 
ment January  1,  1968,  to  correspond 
with  what  I  understand  to  be  the  admin- 
istration's effective  date  for  other  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  ofQclals  and  counsel  for  the  Ameri- 
can Optometrlc  Association,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  thi4  proposed 

amendment  to  my  coUeagues  for  Its  good 
sense  and  simplicity  of  purposg.    This  is 

the  year  In  which  we  should  itake  time 

to  smooth  the  wrinkles  In  thei  medicare 

rug.  I 

WAR  ON  CRIME  ' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Priedeij  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.      I 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Spealier,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  outlined  a  strategy  for 
the  war  on  crime  that  is  both  bold  and 
broad. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  finds  thajt  the  Pres- 
ident's crime  message  contains  much 
that  is  Imaginative  and  pointy  out  many 
of  the  new  directions  the  Nation's  crime 
fighters  must  take. 

The  newspaper.  In  an  editorial  which 
I  now  offer  for  the  Record,  al*o  observes 
that  the  President  is  under  ho  illusion 
that  the  program  he  recomtnends  will 
cause  a  sudden  decline  In  the  reported 
crime  rate.  Ultimately,  It  says,  the 
streets  will  be  made  safe  only  when  citi- 
zens are  determined  to  make  ithem  so. 

That  Is  the  administration's  purpose: 
to  stimulate  this  determination  on  the 
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part  of  every  American  and  to  offer  new 
and  effective  ways  of  carrying  it  out.  ^ 

I  Insert  this  editorial  in  the  RicoRDr 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Peb.  8,  1987] 

THE  Was  on  Cvaa 

Thoee  who  are  anxious  to  rid  the  street* 
of  crime  no  matter  what  it  takes — even  if  it 
means  the  abandonment  of  traditional  guar- 
anteee  against  high-handed  poUce  tactics — 
may  not  find  everything  In  President  John- 
son's anU-crlme  program  to  their  liking.  But 
the  message  he  delivered  to  Congress  this 
week  contains  much  that  Is  imaginative  and 
points  out  many  of  the  new  directions  the 
nation's  crime  fighters  can  and  must  take. 
And  with  It  aU  the  President  urged  speedy 
enactment  of  bills  to  ban  wiretapping  and 
regulate  the  sale  of  firearms. 

If  his  message  had  a  central  theme  It  was 
his  Insistence  that  local  law  enlorcement 
agencies  mxist  continue  to  bear  the  main 
burden  of  crime  detection.  If  it  had  a  key- 
note It  was  his  obvious  belief  that  the  piibllc 
has  lost  confidence  In  what  he  caUed  "the 
system  of  criminal  justice." 

The  two  points  are  related.  To  win  back 
public  confidence  and  seek  Its  cooperation 
law  officers  must  subject  their  work  to  "pro- 
found self  analysis"  and  must  show  a  "will- 
ingness to  change."  Only  by  doing  so  can 
they  become  eligible  for  the  Federal  grants 
which  the  proposed  legislation  would  provide. 
Money  would  flow  to  those  localities  which 
take  the  Initiative  In  developing  new  crime 
fighting  techniques  and  which  increase 
"their  own  expenditures  by  an  annual  Incre- 
ment of  5  per  cent." 

The  program  parallels  In  some  respects  the 
antl-crlme  bill  which  Senator  Tydlngs  Intro- 
duced last  week.  It  does  of  coiirse  go  much 
further.  But  as  comprehensive  as  It  Is.  the 
President  Is  under  no  Uluslon  that  It  wlU 
"bring  about  a  sudden  decline  In  the  re- 
ported crime  rate."  Ultimately  the  streets 
will  be  made  safe  only  when  cltlzenB  are  de- 
termined to  have  them  so. 


FEEDING  MANKIND 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  nation  of  plenty.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  famine  as  a  specter 
confronting  half  the  people  of  the  world. 

But  the  threat  of  famine  is  a  frighten- 
ing fact. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  the 
emergency  In  his  message  on  food  for 
India.  Food  is  scarce.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  surplus.  To  deal  with  the  threat,  the 
President  proposed  that  all  nations  make 
the  challenge  of  aiding  India  the  occa- 
sion to  start  a  worldwide  campaign 
against  hunger. 

His  message  has  been  greeted  with 
widespread  approval,  as  indicated  by 
newspaper  comments  which  I  propose  to 
place  in  the  Record.  In  sum,  they  praise 
this  approach  to  a  global  dilemma  and 
hail  it  as  an  act  of  national  generosity 
combined  with  international  leadership. 

The  editorials  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  Scrlpps-Howard's  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
They  follow: 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb  4 
1967) 

Food  roR  India — and  Elsewbzu 
The  somber  special  message  on  food  aid  to 
India,  sent  to  Congress  Thursday  by  the 
President,  should  be  evidence  enough  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  tenuoui 
balance  between  world  food  supply  and  the 
hungry  mouths  It  must  feed  Is  really  begin. 
nlng  to  fall. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  send  to  India  lo 
million  tons  of  grain.  This  year,  the  Presl. 
dent  said,  India  will  need  10  mllUon  tons 
again  (and  that  could  be  an  underestimate); 
we  can  send  only  6.6  million.  Other  nations 
able  to  provide  food  simply  must  Join  in  or 
there  will  be  starvation  there,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  rising  population  but  also  be- 
cause  of  year  after  year  of  drought  in  critical 
production  areas  and  too  slowly  improving 
agricultural  methods. 

The  President  reported  that  he  was  making 
an  emergency  allocation  of  two  million  tons 
because  of  the  desperate  situation  Immedi- 
ately facing  India.    But  he  also  noted: 

"India  la  not  alone  In  facing  the  specter 
of  near  famine.  One-half  the  world's  people 
confront  this  same  problem  .  .  .  The  bleak 
facts  require  a  sustained  international  effort 
on  a  greater  scale.  Today  I  propose  that  all 
nations  make  the  new  Indian  emergency  the 
occasion  to  start  a  continuing  worldwide 
campaign  against  hunger." 

The  President  emphasized  again  that  self- 
help  Is  of  the  essence,  and,  obviously,  he  did 
not  mean  In  India  Uone.  It  Is  strange  that, 
In  a  matter  so  basic,  prodigious  efforts  to- 
ward self-sufficiency  are  not  the  rule  every- 
where. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress Is  simply  that  this  Nation  Join  In  what- 
ever  efforts  toward  world  food  sufficiency  are 
made — a  proposal  we  have  no  doubt  will  win 
favorable  action — up  to  the  limit  of  our  ca- 
pacity. What  we  and  others  must  realize,  ol 
course.  Is  that  the  fabled  American  capacity 
does  have  limits — and  those  limits  have  just 
about  been  reached. 

The  problem  far  transcends  politics,  either 
domestic  or  International;  It  Is  co-operation 
or  fanUne.  And,  although  the  focus  is  now 
on  India,  there  will  be  many  others  in  need 
before  a  solution  is  found. 


February  16,  1967 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
Feb.  4,  1967] 
Thx  Mathematics  of  Hunger 
Although  It  may  not  at  once  appear  so 
significant  to  a  quarreling  world.  President 
Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on  food  to 
India  may  In  time  take  on  historic  import- 
ance.    Inevitably  what   the  President  calli 
the  "cruel  mathematics  of  hunger"  U  creat- 
ing a  new  order  of  priorities,  demanding  new 
initiatives   for   survival   and   security  to  i 
human  community  half  of  whose  Inhabltanti 
face,   in   hU  words,  "the  specter   of  near- 
famine." 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  proposing  huge  new  ship- 
ments of  American  food  to  India  In  the  con- 
text of  harsh  new  facts  that  should  be  every- 
where understood.  One  of  them  Is  that  even 
the  United  States,  mighty  agricultural  pro- 
ducer though  It  is,  has  reached  a  limit.  It 
Is  no  longer  In  that  period  when,  to  help 
its  own  farmers  and  for  humanitarian 
reasons.  Its  chief  concern  was  to  dispose  of 
food  surpluses  In  any  way  It  could. 

"Pood  Is  scarce,"  he  told  Congress.  "No- 
where Is  there  a  surplus.  Food  aid  must  be 
allocated  according  to  the  same  priorities 
that  govern  other  development  assistance." 
Food,  m  short.  Is  out  of  the  easy  give-away 
category.  Just  to  meet  India's  shortages 
alone  has  proved  to  be  a  Job  requiring  help 
from  many  nations. 

Many  consequences  flow  from  this  for  om- 
selves  and  others.  They  Involve  for  us  taJdnj 
a  necessarily  tougher  attitude  In  otir  deallnp 


with  hungry,  overpopulated  countries.  For 
♦h«Tn  It  Is  a  matter  of  demonstrated  seU- 
hriD  and  putting  first  things  first. 

"Ajfflculture,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "must  re- 
vive a  much  higher  priority  In  development 
ntins  and  programs.  The  developing  na- 
tionj  can  no  longer  take  food  supplies  for 
«^ted  while  they  concentrate  on  Industrial 
rt«elopment  alone,  or  spend  vltaUy  needed 
Sources  on  unnecessary  military  equlp- 
^t"  The  revolution  In  agriculture  that 
u  called  for,  he  also  makes  plaUi,  must  be 
«!Companled  by  a  curb  on  exploding  popu- 
is^onsto  be  effective  In  meeting  food  needs. 

There  Is  a  hopeful  byproduct  possible  from 
the  effort  the  President  endorses  and  asks 
ooneress  to  approve.  He  emphasizes  multi- 
national cooperation,  of  which  the  10-natlon 
India  aid  consortium  Is  an  example.  And 
beyond  this,  he  stresses  the  obligation  to 
feed  the  world's  population  as  a  common 
one  involving  all  nations  and  peoples  and 
overriding  poUtlcal  differences  and  differ- 
ences in  social  systems.  Perhaps  some 
weapons  can  eventually  be  laid  aside  If  hands 
are  JoUied  In  this  undertaking. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  turning  to  Congress  with  this  de- 
tailed exposition  on  aid  to  India  and  the 
world  food  situation  Is  seeking  t  j  make  easier 
the  legislative  path  for  a  forthcoming  foreign 
aid  bill  stressing  agricultural  development. 
Nonetheless,  In  asking  that  Congress  endorse 
hlB  India  aid  policies,  he  Is  also  asking  It 
to  set  Its  seal  of  approval  on  what  could  be 
a  new  point  of  departure  In  efforts  to  resolve 
a  global  dilemma. 

rprom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  6, 

1967) 

Feeding   the   Community    of   Man 

Some  people,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home, 
see  the  United  Stotes  as  a  big  brute,  wield- 
ing power  with  arrogance,  contemptuous  of 
the  weaker  nations  of  the  world.  Such 
people  will  have  a  hard  time  explaining  the 
"food  for  India"  program  President  John- 
son announced  last  week. 

It  was  an  act  of  national  generosity  com- 
bined with  international  leadership  that  we 
haven't  noticed  any  other  nation,  large  or 
small,  match  lately. 

It  had  two  parts.  First,  the  President  an- 
nounced an  Immediate  consignment  of  2 
million  tons  of  good  grains  to  India.  This 
will  keep  the  food  pipeline  to  India  full 
until  May,  that  Is.  past  the  coming  lean 
months.  It  wrtll  save  tens  of  millions  of 
Indians  from  the  slower  terror  of  starvation. 

Secondly,  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  sending  another  3  million 
tons  of  grain,  provided  It  is  matched — ^In 
food,  fertilizer,  seed,  pesticides  or  money — 
by  other  countries. 

"The  first  obligation  of  the  community  of 
man  Is  to  provide  food  for  all  Its  members," 
said  the  President.  "This  obligation  over- 
rides political  differences  and  differences  in 
social  systems." 

We  hope  that  appeal  will  find  a  response  In 
word  and  deed  In  Moscow,  Paris,  London, 
Bonn,  Tokyo,  Ottawa,  Canberra,  Bucharest, 
Buenos  Aires  and  other  capitals  that  can  and 
should  help  share  the  burden. 

Above  all.  we  hope  India  will  take  this 
new  commitment  of  aid  as  fresh  Incentive 
to  pursue,  more  diligently  than  heretofore. 
Its  own  efforts. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  4,  1967] 
Help   for   India 

President  Johnson's  allocation  of  another 
2,000,000  tons  of  grain  to  India  will  be  grate- 
fully welcomed  there,  and  should  be  wel- 
comed here  not  only  on  humanitarian 
grounds  but  also  as  a  continued  recognition 
of  how  Important  to  a  stable  world  Is  the 
sustaining  of  free  societies  In  South  Asia. 
The  action  Is  further  noteworthy  as  mean- 


ing that  In  the  Administration's  opinion, 
after  careful  study,  India  Is  trying  to  comply 
with  two  of  the  President's  conditions:  that 
recipients  of  aid  give  highest  priority  to  food 
production,  Including  private  participation, 
and  that  nations  with  food  deficits  earnestly 
undertake  programs  of  voluntary  family 
planning. 

There  U  a  third  condition:  that  developed 
nations  other  than  the  United  States  as- 
sume a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  helping 
the  underdeveloped.  In  the  case  of  India, 
Canada  and  Australia  are  already  contribut- 
ing substantially.  For  this  year  Mr.  John- 
son seeks  a  sharing  at  the  rate  of  a  total 
of  6,600,000  tons  of  grain  from  the  United 
States  and  3,400,000  tons  from  elsewhere. 
It  18  a  reasonable,  even  a  generous,  proposal 
for  what  the  President  calls  an  attempt  to 
bring  Into  world  balance  "our  most  basic 
account,"  food. 

It  Is  true  that  the  situation  In  India  right 
now  amounts  to  an  emergency  (and  addi- 
tionally to  assist  India  through  It  Mr.  John- 
son recommends  the  distribution  of  $25,000.- 
000  m  food  commodities  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh) . 
But  It  is  true,  too,  that  other  emergencies 
will  arise.  In  India  and  In  other  places,  and 
that  the  United  States,  whose  ovra  resources 
though  vast  are  not  unlimited,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected now  or  later  to  carry  the  whole  load. 


NURSING  HOME  STANDARDS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Brown,  of  Sarver,  Pa.,  in  my  district, 
and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  Nursing  &  Convalescent 
Homes,  called  on  me  last  week  regarding 
nursing  homes  in  connection  with  title 
xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Gardner  and  copy  of  letter  sent  to  him 
from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nursing  Home  Association,  Mr.  John 
K.  Pickens,  so  that  other  Members  and 
State  welfare  departments  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  situation: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
■Washington.  B.C.,  'February  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Gardner, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Nursing  and  Convalescent 
Homes  has  forwarded  Lie  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  you  dated  January  16, 1967,  from  Mr.  John 
K.  Pickens.  General  Counsel  of  the  American 
Nvu-slng  Home  Association.  Such  letter 
questions  the  authority  of  your  Department 
to  set  standards  for  ntirslng  homes  under 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended. 

I  have  read  this  seven  page  letter  carefully, 
and  the  view  set  forth  therein  Is  In  accord 
with  my  understanding  of  Section  1002 (A) 
(1)  through  (22)  and  the  legislative  history 
surrounding  It. 

Whereas  express  authority  la  granted  your 
Department  ia  Section  1861(1)  (10)  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  In  regard  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  Medicare  patients.  Title  xIX 
provides  that  the  state  agency  shall  set  the 
standards. 


I  am  Informed  by  the  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrators In  my  district  that  even  if  Con- 
gress had  given  your  Department  such  au- 
thority, the  'ntle  XIX  regiUatlons  in  the 
Supplement  D  Handbook  are  so  unrealistic 
that  their  enforcement  In  Pennsylvania 
would  result  In  additional  state  appropria- 
tions of  over  $20,000,000.00  unless  the  state 
were  willing  to  see  that  fifty  percent  of  its 
Welfare  patients  were  denied  any  type  of 
needed  nursing  home  care. 

I  understand  that  you  are  relying  on  your 
right  to  define  "skilled  nursing  home  care" 
(which  has  been  In  the  Act  since  1960  un- 
defined by  you)  as  authority  to  promulgate 
these  detailed  standards  which  Section  1902 
(a)(9)  and  (22)  prohibits  you  from  doing. 
I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  the  matter 
and  that  you  reconsider  so  that  the  Indigent 
patients  In  Pennsylvania  will  be  denied 
needed  care. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

Frank  M.  Clark, 
Member  of  Congress. 

January  16, 1967. 

Hon.  John  Gardner. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you 
on  behalf  of,  and  as  General  Counsel  of,  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association  In  con- 
nection with  the  Regulations  Issued  by  your 
Department  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  89- 
97).  These  Regulations  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Supplement  D  (Handbook  of 
Public  Assistance  Administration)  and  were 
Issued  June  17, 1966. 

While  they  purport  to  be  Instructions  to 
the  Welfare  Commissioners  of  the  various 
states  (or  other  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  Title  XIX  by  the  Governor  as  the  Agency 
responsible  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  "State  Plan")  they  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  detailed  regula- 
tions and  standards  for  nursing  homes  which 
wish  to  participate  In  Title  XIX.  In  fact, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Services  and  other  representatives  of  your 
department  have  taken  the  position  that 
they  are  nursing  home  regulations. 

The  Department  at  D-5141,  p.  2,  purports 
to  define  a  "skilled  nursing  home"  as  follows: 

"4.1    SKILLED    NURSING    HOME 

"A  'skilled  nursing  home*  Is  defined  as  a 
facility,  or  a  distinct  part  of  a  facility,  which 
(a)  Is  licensed,  or  formally  approved,  as  a 
nursing  home  by  an  officially  designated 
State  standard-setting  authority  and,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1967,  (b)  is  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate as  an  extended  care  facility  under 
Title  XVlll  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  or  Is 
determined  currently  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  such  i)artlcipatlon;  except  that 
clause  (b)  shall  not  become  effective  xmtU 
January  1,  1968  with  respect  to  facilities 
which  do  not  currentiy  meet  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (b)  but  which  show  reason- 
able expectation  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (b)  by  January  1,  1968." 

In  using  part  (b)  above  as  a  device  or 
vehicle,  specifically,  requiring  compliance 
with  conditions  of  participation  under  TlUe 
XVm,  your  department  has  undertaken  to 
vwlte  detailed  regulations  for  Title  XIX  and 
In  doing  so  has  usurped  the  authority  Con- 
gress specifically  stated  should  be  left  to  the 
states  m  formulating  "state  plans." 

The  term  "nursing  home  service"  has  been 
m  the  Social  Security  Act  since  1960  (Public 
Law  86-778)  and  has  been  re-enacted  by  the 
Congress  several  times.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  never 
seized  on  it  as  providing  any  authority  to 
estabUsh  standards  of  care  in  nursing  homes. 
Congress  defined  "extended  care  services  '  and 
"extended  care  facility"  In  great  detail  In  sub- 
sectionfl   1861(h)    and   (J)    of  -ntle  xvlil, 
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whereas   the  term   "nursing  home   se^ce 
remained     unchanged.       If     Congress     had 
wanted  a  "skilled  nursing  home"  unde 
XIX  to  be  the  same  aa  an  "extende 
faculty"  under  Title  XVIII  It  would  h4ve  so 
provided.    Although  Title  XIX  Is  a  nevi  title 
the  specific  language  found  therein 
same    language    previously    found    I 
various   prior   titles.     Thus,   In   effect, 
the   Congress   has   done   Is   to   re-enac 
language  several  times  without  changl    _ 
term  "skilled  nursing  home  service"  tor  at 
any  time  during  these  reenactments  did  the 
congress  indicate  any  intention  to  dhange 
or  expand  its  meaning.     Likewise  7°*^  de- 
partment   admlnUtered    the    term      ♦killed 
nursing  home  service"  through  all  th(|se  re- 
enactmenta   without   further  definition,     ii 
Congress  had  intended  that  your  Department 
be   given    complete   rule   making   a^J^frtty 
under  Title  XIX  as  Is  provided  in  Title  PC Vin. 
the   Congress   would   have   also   specifically 
included  such  authority  In  Title  XI?C.    In 
fact     It    provided    the    very    opposite4     The 
Congress  provided  the  very  opposite  l«i  such 
strong  language  that  it  is  difficult  to  Under- 
stand how  the  Department  could  ch(>06e  to 

Ignore  it.  ^  ^  ,,t  e*»+« 

Section  1902(a)(9)  provides  that  4  State 
Plan  for  medical  assistance  must  provBde  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  »  State 
authority  or  authorities  which  f^fH  °^ 
responsible  for  estabUshlng  and  maintaining 
standards  for  private  or  public  institutions 
in  which  recipients  of  medical  assistance 
under  the  plan  may  receive  care  or  services. 
This  provision  clearly  gives  such  authority 
to  the  State  and  precludes  its  exercise  by 
your  department.  This  section  was  aifaended 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Commlttae  and 
adopted  as  amended.  Although  trie  lan- 
guage of  this  section  U  clear  and  untambig- 
uoui,  the  Report  of  the  Senate  finance 
committee  (Calendar  No.  389.  89th  CdngreM 
1st  Session.  Report  404,  part  1.  P*e  TS' 
galvanizes  the  words  In  Section  1902Ka)  (9) 
It  states  as  follows ;  . .      1.      ,  . 

"The  committee's  bill  would  add  a  *qulre- 
ment  that  the  State  plan  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  standards,  methods,  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements  which  affect  qi^llty  of 
medical  care  that  a  State  will  use  In  ladmln- 
Isterlng  medical  assistance.  This  Pfiend- 
ment  would  give  no  authority  to  theDepart- 
ment  of  Health  Education  and  Welf(^re  with 
respect  to  the  content  of  such  standd/rda  and 
methods.*  In  this  respect  It  is  sojnewhat 
analogous  to  the  requirement,  which  has 
been  In  the  public  assistance  titles  slice  1950 
and  which  U  Included  in  the  new  Ti^le  XIX, 
requiring  States  to  have  an  authority  or 
authorities  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  standards  for  private  ot  public 
institutions  in  which  recipients  mai  receive 
care  or  services." 

The  Report  continues  on  the  nexti  page  as 
follows:  I 

"Current  proviHons  of  law  requirtrig  States 
to  have  an  agency  or  agencies  respoifible  for 
establUhing  and  maintaining  stanOfirds  for 
the  types  of  institutions  iJicluded  u^er  the 
State  plan  have  been  continued  utder  the 
bill  Your  committee  expects  th^t  these 
provisions  will  be  used  to  bring  about  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  level  ofi  institu- 
tional care  and  services  provided  t^  recipi- 
ents of  medical  assistance.  Standards  of 
care  in  many  medical  Institutions;  are  not 
now  at  a  satisfactory  level  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  current  standards  applicable  td  medical 
institutions  will  be  improved  by  t) 
standard-setting  agency  and  th' 
standards  will  be  enforced  by  the  a 
State  body." 

The  identical  language  is  contain^  in  the 
Report  of  the  Hoiise  Ways  and  Me4na  Com- 
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•lUUcs  used  for  emphasis  In  each]  Inatance 
herein. 


mlttee  on  H.R.  6675  (89th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion. House  Repori;  No,  213.  p.  66) .  If  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  standards  under  Title 
XIX  are  left  to  the  sUtea  and  your  Depart- 
ment is  precluded  from  setting  standards, 
the  incorporation  by  reference  of  standards 
tailored  for  an  entirely  different  program 
(Title  XVIII >  does  not  validate  this  other- 
wise void  action.  ,  «*  +1,0* 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  Uiat 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  attempted  to 
eive  vou  limited  authority  to  issue  fire  and 
Safety  regulations  after  June  30.  1967.  Even 
this  failed  to  pass.  That  Conimittee  added 
an  amendment  (Subsection  1902(a)(9)(B), 
Senate  Numbered  Amendment  No.  254)  to 
Section  1902(a)(9)    which  was  as  follows : 

"(B)  provide  that,  after  June  30.  1967.  the 
requirements  under  the  standards  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  such  authority  or 
authorities  shaU  include  any  requirements 
which  may  be  contained  in  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  relating  to  protection 
against  fire  and  other  hazards  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  individuals  in  such  private 
or  pubUc  institutions; ■ 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  has 
the  following  to  say  In  regard  to  this  amend- 

™"The  committee  also  added  an  amendment 
to  require  that,  after  June  30,  1967.  private 
and  public  medical  institutions  must  meet 
standards  (which  may  be  in  addition  to  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  State)  relating  to 
protection  against  fire  and  other  hazards  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  individuals,  which 
are  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  conunittee  as- 
sumes that  the  standards  prescribed  by 
many  States  at  the  present  time  will  meet 
or  exceed  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

However,  the  Senate-House  Conference 
Committee  receded  from  this  amendment 
and  the  Senate  adopted  the  Conference  Re- 
port (89th  Congress.  1st  Session,  House  Re- 
port 682— Senate  Numbered  Amendment  No. 
254  at  p.  50-51).  There  could  be  no  clearer 
indication  than  this  that  the  Congress  ad- 
visedly refused  to  give  you  any  authority  to 
set  any  federal  standards  whatsoever  under 

Title  XIX.  ..,*»,    oil 

Supplement  D  piirporta  to  set  forth  au 
types  of  criteria  for  the  administration  of 
state  plans.  This  field  Is  clearly  left  to  the 
states.  The  drafters  of  Supplement  D  have 
deluded  themselves  by  quoting  parts  of  sub- 
sections of  Title  XIX  out  of  context  (In  the 
Supplement)  which  entirely  dlstorta  the 
meaning  of  the  Title.  *,,„,.    „ 

Such  Section  1902(a)(4)  states  that  a 
state  plan  must: 

"(4)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofBce  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods,  and  includ- 
ing provisions  for  utilization  of  professional 
medical  personnel  in  the  administration  and, 
where  administered  locally,  supervision  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan)  as  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  plan." 

This  subsection  (4)  is  quoted  throughout 
Supplement  D  (SeeD-5000)  asfoUows: 

"(4)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion •  •  •  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan  •  •  •". 

The  difference  between  the  original  sub- 
section (4)  and  the  emasculated  version  is 
considerable.  The  Senate  Finance  (Commit- 
tee Report  explains  thU  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  bill  contains  a  provision  found  in  the 
other  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  the  State  plan  must  In- 
clude such  methods  of  administration  as  are 


found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan, 
with  the  addition  of  the  requirement  that 
such  methods  must  Include  provisions  for 
utilization  of  professional  medical  personnel 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan.  It  is  im. 
portant  that  States  utilize  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  and  qualified  personnel  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  Including 
both  medical  and  other  professional  staff." 

The  entire  scheme  of  "ntle  XIX  is  to  de- 
fine specifically  and  to  limit  sharply  yovir 
powers  to  issue  regulations  Implementing 
that  Title.  The  Congress  was  very  soUcltoiis 
of  the  powers  of  the  States  as  demonstrated 
throughout  the  language  of  the  Tltie  as  weU 
as  the  Senate  and  House  Reports.  Its  scheme 
Is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Title  XVm 
In  this  regard. 

Subsection  1902(a)  (22)  reiterates  and  fur- 
ther  supports  the  Intention  of  Congress  that 
the    States    and    not    the    Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were  to  fix 
standards  for  hospitals  and  nxu'slng  homes, 
among  other  agencies. 
That  section  provides: 
"(22)   Include    descriptions    of     (A)    the 
kinds  and  numbers  of  professional  medical 
personnel  and  supporting  staff  that  will  be 
used  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  and 
of  the  responslblUtles  they  will  have,  (B) 
the  standards  for  private  or  public  institu- 
tions in  which  recipients  of  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  plan  may  receive  care  or  sero- 
ices    that   will   be   utilized    by   the   State 
authority    or    authorities    responsibU    for 
establishing  and   maintaining  such  stand- 
ards, (C)  the  cooperative  arrangements  with 
State  health  agencies  and  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  entered  Into  with  a 
view  to   maximum   utilization   of   and  co- 
ordination of  the  provision  of  medical  as- 
sistance   with    the     services     administered 
or  supervised  by  such  agencies,  and  (D)  other 
standards  and  methods  that  the  State  wiU 
use  to  assure  that  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  provided  to  recipients  of  medi- 
cal assistance  are  of  high  quality." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  (89th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
Report    No.    1073— Development    in    Aging, 
1965)  states  on  page  4,  footnote  1,  that  "An 
extended  care  facility  Is  one  which  provides 
post   acute    convalescent    care    immediately 
following   hospitalization.     The    term   'ex- 
tended   care    facility'    should   not   be   con- 
sldered   as   referring   to  nursing  homes  In 
general"     Subsection   1902(a)  (21)    provides 
that  If  the  State  Plan  Includes  medical  as- 
sistance for  those  over  65  years  of  age  in 
public   institutions  for   mental   diseases,  It 
must  show  that  the  state  Is  making  satis- 
factory     progress    toward     developing    and 
implementing      a     comprehensive     mental 
health  program  Including  the  utilization  of 
"Community  mental  health  centers,  nursing 
homes   and   other   alternatives   to   care  m 
public  institutions  for  mental  diseases.      I 
call  your  attention  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"nursing  home"  and  the  absence  of  the  use 
of  the  words  "extended  care  facility." 

A  1961  survey  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice entitled  "Characteristics  of  Nursing 
Homes  and  Related  Faculties"  states  on  page 

18  as  follows:  ,„4.v,., 

"The  term  'nursing  home'  has  a  ratner 
eeneral  connotation  In  the  Ucensure  laws 
of  many  States,  Depending  on  the  licensure 
designation  In  the  various  States,  nursing 
homes  may  provide  comprehensive  nursing 
care,  limited  nursing  care,  or  simply  r«l- 
dentlal  care.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
11 251  nursing  or  convalescent  homes  re- 
ported in  the  study  provide  skilled  nursing 
care  as  their  primary  function  (see  table  5). 
About  one-sixth  of  the  faculties  (16.8  per- 
cent)  have  personal  care  as  their  primary 
function.  Only  127  'nursing  home'  facilities 
were  reported  as  primarily  residential  in 
nature." 
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Table  5. —  Type  o/  care  provided  in  nursing  home,  1961  » 


Primary  type  of  Ciirc  provided 


Total  reported. 


iS^t^^niTsViiieMni"//^^^^^^ 
SSsonalcarc  without  sk  led  nursing.... 
^Idemlal  care  with  skilled  nursing  - 
B^den  W  care  without  skilled  nursing. 


Homes 


Number 


11,261 


0,235 

539 

1,350 

54 

73 


Percent 


100.0 


82.1 
4.8 

12.0 
.6 
.6 


Beds 


Number 


353,285 


304,863 

18,439 

25,337 

3,139 

1.407 


Percent 


100.0 


8C.3 

5.2 

7.2 

.9 

.4 


■  r.rlndM  nurslne  home  uniu  in  hospitals.    See  also  "A  Comparative  Study  of  40  Nursing  Homes  (Their  Design 

1  EIClUaes^ui_ai"|^^>^^^j_  o».„l,^  T>,.l'l<»otl/<n  Q5m_n_17  nowil  nn    t  And  .1. 


»n(fu^"),'"^blic  Health  Service  Publication  930-0-17  (1965)  pp.  4  and  5. 

Under  the  guUe  of  issuing  regulations, 
TOUT  representatives  In  Supplement  D  pur- 
oort  to  outlaw  all  supplementation  or  supple- 
mentary paymente  to  nursing  homes  In  any 
form  within  one  year.  One-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  States  allow  supplementary  pay- 
ments by  the  family  or  friends  in  some  form. 
In  states  where  welfare  payments  are  $100 
to  »150  a  month — without  supplementary 
naymente  the  better  nxirslng  homes  could 
iot  afford  to  take  welfare  patients.  We  were 
told  by  your  representatives  that  since  every 
state  legislature  would  meet  in  1967,  this 
provision  was  to  serve  notice  on  state  legis- 
latures in  states  having  low  payments  that 
they  have  to  raise  their  welfare  paymenta 
this  year  since  supplementary  paymente 
would  be  outlawed  after  January  1,  1968. 

These  people  know  not  what  they  propose. 
Congress  held  no  hearings  on  outlawing  sup- 
plementation. Neither  the  Senate  nor 
House  committees  concerned  made  any  pro- 
posal touching  on  supplementation.  Con- 
gress did  ouUaw  famUy  responslbUity  laws 
and  similar  jwactices.  It  had  ample  c^por- 
tunity  to  outlaw  supplementation.  Had  it 
done  so,  I  am  certain  it  wotild  have  not  taken 
the  seemingly  cavalier  and  calloused  attitude 
which  your  representatives  apparently  have. 
They  have  made  no  provision  for  the  patient 
or  the  nursing  home  in  the  event  the  State 
Legislature  does  not  raise  ite  state  welfare 
rates.  If  these  Invalid  regulations  remain 
In  force,  many  welfare  patlenta  wlU  go  with- 
out nursing  home  care  and  many  nursing 
homes  wUl  deteriorate  or  cease  to  operate. 
Tour  representatives  have  attempted  by 
regulation  to  legislate  In  a  field  from  which 
Congress  IntentlonaUy  excluded  them  and 
made  no  attempt  to  legUlate  Iteelf. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  have  discussed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  your  Department  in  great 
detail  the  lack  of  authority  for  what  the 
Department  has  done.  We  have  attempted 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  all  without  avaU. 

We  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
rescind  Supplement  D  before  taking  ftirther 
action.  However,  if  Supplement  D  Is  not 
rescinded  In  the  immediate  future  or  Its 
effective  date  not  suspended  Indefinitely,  we 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  mandate 
of  the  Association  and  commence  appropri- 
ate action  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  enjoin  permanently  the  enforcement  of 
Supplement  D  or  any  part  thereof. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  K.  Pickens, 
General   Counsel,    American    Nursing 
Home  Association. 


MONOPOLY  AND   THE   HIGH   COST 
OF    LIVING 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  1967  edition  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America  News  there 
appeared  an  editorial  pointing  out  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
the  country  today— the  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  an  ever-dwindling  num- 
ber of  corporate  hands.  According  to 
this  editorial,  which  got  its  facts  from 
a  financial  consulting  firm  that  "special- 
izes in  corporate  acquisitions,"  there 
were  2,377  corporate  mergers  last  year, 
with  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
similar  financial  institutions  leading  the 
list.  The  food  industry  was  close  behind. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  indus- 
tries which  lead  the  list  in  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly  are  precisely  those  In- 
dustries where  the  public  is  being  the 
hardest  hit  by  price  rises.  High  inter- 
est rates  and  inflated  food  costs  are,  very 
possibly,  the  price  the  public  Is  being 
asked  to  pay  for  the  gradual  strangling  of 
competition  in  these  two  Industries. 

I  concur  wholly  in  the  demand  which 
this  editorial  makes  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  these  trends,  and  of  their 
relationship  to  the  ever-higher  cost  of 
living.  I  have  communicated  my  views 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  in- 
volved. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Danger  Sign 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  the  growth 
toward  corporate  giantism?  That  question 
was  raised  anew  by  latest  figures  showing 
that  business  mergers  hit  an  all-time  record 
In  1966.  These  figures  came  from  W.  T. 
Grimm  &  Co.,  a  Chicago  financial  consult- 
ing firm  which  specializes  in  corporate 
acquisitions. 

Grimm  revealed  that  last  year  2,377  cor- 
porate mergers  occurred,  up  252  from  the 
previous  aU-tlme  high  set  In  1965.  The 
greatest  niunber,  232,  took  place  In  the  fi- 
nance-bank-insurance field.  Next  was  the 
food  Industry  with  195  and  third  electronics, 
with  110. 

Newspapers,  In  reporting  the  Grimm  study, 
pointed  out  that  "despite  tight  money,  lower 
stock  prices  and  a  more  watchful  govern- 
ment, merger  activity  In  1966  soared  to  an 
all-time  peak." 

Moreover,  61  per  cent  of  the  1966  merger 
deals  were  for  cash,  35  per  cent  for  stock 
and  4  per  cent,  a  combination  of  both. 

This  steady  rise  in  mergers,  despite  anti- 
trust laws  and  a  reported  government  policy 
to  discourage  monopoly  and  oligopoly,  should 
flash  a  warning  signal  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  new 
congressional  Investigation  of  this  ominous 
trend  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Ecuadorian  gimboats  detained  three 
American  fishing  vessels.  The  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  tuna  clippers  from  San 
Diego.  ^  ^  ^      . 

When  the  fishing  boats  were,  detained 
they  were  35  to  40  miles  off  the  nearest 
shore,  and  clearly  in  international 
waters.  In  fact,  the  captains  of  the 
three  boats  have  maintained  that  the 
nearest  shore  was  Peru,  not  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  deploring  such  conduct 
evidenced  by  the  Ecuadorian  Govern- 
ment. Surely,  these  boats  were  within 
their  rights  in  fishing  in  international 
waters. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  one  nation 
unilaterally  determining  the  extent  of 
its  territorial  waters.  It  Is  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  international  con- 
ference was  convened  to  resolve  this  con- 
tinually perplexing  issue  of  what  is  to  be 
considered  territorial  waters,  and  what 
will  be  considered  international. 

I  urge  the  State  Department  to  vig- 
orously protest  the  unilateral  action  of 
the  Ecuadorian  Government  toward 
these  three  San  Diego  tuna  cUppers.  I 
also  urge  the  State  Department  and 
other  appropriate  government  agencies 
to  begin  immediately  setting  in  motion 
the  necessary  machinery  that  will  lead 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem—the problem  of  the  determination 
of  territorial  waters. 


SAN  DIEGO  TUNA  BOATS  DETAINED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 


WALT  DISNEY— A  DAY  OF  APPRE- 
CIATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
short  months  ago  the  entire  world  joined 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  Walt  Disney. 
What  Walt  Disney  represented,  however, 
has  not  died,  nor  will  it  ever. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  today 
that  asks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  July  17  of  1967,  and  ev- 
ery year  thereafter,  as  Walt  Disney  Ap- 
preciation Day. 

The  idea  of  observing  such  a  day  orig- 
inated with  the  City  Council  of  Ana- 
heim, Cal.  July  17  was  selected  for  that 
was  the  day  that  Disneyland  opened  its 
gates  to  show  this  rather  serious  world 
that  the  values  of  love,  humor,  and  joy 
were  still  part  of  man's  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  most  refresh- 
ing experience  to  1  day  each  year  ob- 
serve those  ideas  and  ideals  that  en- 
deared Walt  Disney  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  place 
the  Anaheim's  City  Council's  resolution 
entitled  a  "Day  of  Appreciation  to  Walt 
Disney." 
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DAT  or  Appreciation  to  Walt  Disney 

In  appreciation  to  an  artist  whoae  genius 
m  all  fields  of  the  fine  arts  and  In  levery 
means  of  communications  has  Insplredjln  all 
men  for  all  time  a  personal  dream  o4  self- 
achievement  and  undying  hopes  for  a  better 
world, 

And  In  appreciation  to  a  builder  who 
fashioned  out  of  dreams  and  Imagination  a 
living  domain  that  will  forever  live  In  the 
hearts  of  men  as  real  evidence  that  all  good 
things  remain  In  the  realm  of  the  po»slble. 

And  In  appreciation  to  a  world  leadet  who 
created  In  all  a  new  Inspiration  on  the  talues 
of  hlB  country  and  the  freedom  of  men  Every- 
where: who  established  a  permanent  oeacon 
of  world  peace  through  his  motive^  and 
Ideals,  and  freely  exchanged  his  vlewq  with 
visiting  Ungs  and  queens,  and  heads  oj  state 
of  all  nations,  and  all  the  people  whojcame 
to  him,  I 

And  in  appreciation  to  a  man,  a  war^  hu- 
man being  whose  personal  contributions 
have  made  a  better  world  for  all  children  of 


City 

all 

and 

ob- 


every  age. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  t 
Council  of  the  City  of  Anaheim  Invl 
people  of  every  community,  city,  sta 
nation  of  the  world  to  Join  with  us 
serving  July  17,  In  the  year  1967,  andjevery 
year  forever  after  as  Walt  Disney  Apflrecla- 
tlon  Day. 

Tbxd  T.  Krein, 

Af^j^or. 
Calvin  L.  Peblet, 

Mayor  pro  tem'^re. 
Jack  C.  Dctton, 

CouncilTian. 

A.   J.    SCHTTTTE, 

Councilikan. 
Odra  L.  Chandler,! 

Councilihan. 


SUBSIDIZING    OF    THE 

STUDENT    ASSOCIATION  BY 
CIA 


NATIONAL 


THE 


I  ask 


;Tues- 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentfeman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ABBrrr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
day,  February  14,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  which  disclosed  that 
the  CIA  has  been  subsidizing  th*  Na- 
tional Student  Association  sine*  the 
early  1950's.  According  to  the  ^Icle, 
the  CIA  payments  to  NSA  "have  {n  the 
past  exceeded  $100,000"  but  "hais  de- 
clined to  less  than  $50,000  annually." 
Ramparts  magazine,  in  aiinounclng  its 
expose  to  be  published  in  the  March 
issue,  claimed  that  "the  CIA  has  infil- 
trated and  subverted  the  world  of  Amer- 
ican student  leaders  over  the  p»st  15 
years"  and  that  "It  has  used  students 
to  spy." 

I  wish  very  strongly  that  th^  CIA 
could  have  "subverted"  some  of  the  NSA 
members  to  work  in  behalf  of  American 
Interests  and  national  policy.  Although 
the  vast  majority  of  NSA  membership 
is  not  Communist  nor  even  sympathetic 
to  Communist  positions,  a  signiflcajit  in- 
fluence by  Communist-oriented  stodents 
on  NSA  policy  is  beyond  question. 
These  students  have  promoted  them- 
selves into  positions  of  iiifluence,  espe- 
cially at  the  annual  conventions  where 
the  great  majority  of  NSA  members 
across  the  country  have  no  idea  of  what 


takes  place.  The  conventions  have  gone 
on  record  as  supporting  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
have  seemed  to  support  the  North  Viet- 
namese more  than  our  own  country. 
Following  the  disgraceful  riots  on  the 
Berkeley  campus — Instigated  and  man- 
aged largely  by  nonstudents  and  by  ad- 
mitted Communists — the  NSA  national 
convention  voted  a  $100  symbolic  con- 
tribution to  the  rioters  who  were  ar- 
rested. The  list  of  irresponsible  and  ex- 
treme left-wing  positions  taken  by  the 
NSA  in  the  past  make  one  wonder  at 
what  the  CIA  was  trying  to  achieve  or 
what  the  American  taxpayer  got  for  his 
investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  doUars  in  this  orga- 
nization. NSA  president  W.  Eugene 
Groves  denies  that  his  organization 
"carried  out  intelligence  functions"  or 
that  any  information  of  a  "sensitive  na- 
ture" had  been  furnished  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  the  CIA  can  serve  our 
country  well,  but  the  use  of  the  people's 
money  to  subsidize  an  organization  with 
a  record  like  that  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  raises  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  competency  and  purposes  of  some 
of  the  decisionmakers  in  the  Agency. 

While  continuing  to  spend  money  on 
an  organization  wiiich  has  openly  and  re- 
peatedly attacked  American  Interests,  the 
CIA  might  have  inquired  as  to  why  so 
many  American  colleges  were  either  re- 
jecting or  withdrawing  from  NSA.  If 
students  on  campuses  of  many  of  our 
leading  colleges  were  able  to  determine 
the  true  nature  of  NSA  and  effect  with- 
drawal, why  then  could  not  the  CIA  find 
out  a  few  of  the  same  things. 

Insofar  as  the  charge  of  using  stu- 
dents to  spy  is  concerned,  is  there  some 
reason  why  students  should  have  less  in- 
terest in  and  obligation  to  serve  their 
country  than  adults?  Although  he  was  a 
schoolteacher  rather  than  a  student,  I 
have  never  thought  of  Nathan  Hale  as  a 
villain  or  as  having  been  subverted  by 
the  intelligence  service  of  George  Wash- 
ington. I  certainly  am  not  advocating 
that  all  students  become  agents  of  the 
CIA,  but  I  do  not  like  the  implication 
that  a  student  is  being  subverted  or  mis- 
used when  he  obtains  information  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country. 

I  appear  to  be  both  defending  and 
criticizing  the  CIA,  or  at  least,  I  hope 
tliat  I  am.  I  defend  the  CIA's  right  and 
obligation  to  gather  information  about 
and  from  students  which  may  promote 
the  security  and  interests  of  our  country. 
At  the  same  time,  I  criticize  the  year- 
after-year  expenditure  of  large  simis  of 
tax  funds  on  an  organization  such  as  the 
National  Student  Association  which  was 
so  visibly  a  bad  investment.  If  the  CIA 
wishes  to  maintain  its  relatively  free 
iiand  in  spending  money  secretly,  it  must 
better  Improve  its  performance,  or  Con- 
gress will  rightly  demand  greater  scru- 
tiny of  where  the  appropriations  go. 


TO  COMBAT  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now,  members  of  the  League 
of  Arab  States  have  been  waging  an  in- 
tensive campaign — political,  economic 
and  occasionally  military — against  the 
state  of  Israel.  One  of  the  chief  weapons 
in  their  arsenal  has  been  the  use  of  an 
international  trade  boycott  against  any 
business  concern  or  individual  conduct- 
ing substantial  business  operations  In 
Israel. 

Naturally,  this  boycott  has  also  been 
imposed  against  American  firms  since 
they  are  a  major  source  of  trade  with 
Israel.  Some  of  our  largest  and  most 
successful  corporations  have  been  pres- 
sured by  the  Arab  League  to  either  give 
up  existing  contacts  with  Israel,  or  aban- 
don plans  to  invest  or  open  plants  there. 
Included  on  this  list  of  corporate  giants 
are  Ford  Motor  Corp.,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  the  Coca-Cola  Corp.  Heavy 
pressures  have  also  been  exerted  against 
many  lesser  known  business  firms  which 
are  far  less  able  to  protest  or  protect 
themselves  because  of  their  small  size. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation  for 
American  firms  which  are  faced  with  the 
luifair  economic  choice  of  trading  with 
Israel  or  the  Arab  League  countries. 
U.S.  policy  has  long  opposed  restrictive 
trade  practices  of  this  type. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House,  Including  my- 
self, as  well  as  Senators  Williams  and 
Javits  on  the  Senate  side,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  State  Department  policy 
to  quietly  and  discreetly  Intervene  on  be- 
half of  firms  which  were  threatened  by 
the  Arab  League  Boycott  Conference, 
had  proved  Inadequate.  We  Introduced 
legislation  H.R.  4360,  spelling  out  UJS. 
opposition  to  trade  boycotts  of  this  type 
and  forbidding  American  firms  to  fur- 
ther or  support  them  in  any  way.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  given  au- 
thority, under  the  Export  Control  Act,  to 
implement  this  congressional  mandate 
by  promulgating  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations. 

After  much  testimony  and  parliamen- 
tajy  maneuvering  on  both  the  House  and 
Senate  sides,  compromise  legislation  was 
passed  as  Public  Law  89-63,  which  con- 
tained a  strong  declaration  of  congres- 
sional policy  opposing  international  boy- 
cotts. While  American  business  firms 
were  only  encouraged  and  requested  to 
refuse  any  actions  in  supp>ort  of  the  boy- 
cott, they  were  required  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  any  actions,  such 
as  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
signing  of  agreements.  In  furtherance  of 
these  restrictive  trade  practices. 

At  the  time  of  passage,  I  voiced  my 
own  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  compromise  we  had  passed  and  indi- 
cated that  I  would  carefully  watch  fu- 
ture developments  to  see  if  there  was  any 
lessening  ot  Arab  pressure  on  American 
firms  and  if  the  mandatory  reporting  re- 
quirements served  any  iL<5eful  purpose.  I 
have  concluded,  unhappily,  that  Public 
Law  89-63  has  not  done  the  Job. 

Many  newspaper  articles,  especially  » 
revealing  number  of  stories  In  the  New 
York  Times  in  October  and  November 
1966,  have  detailed  the  pressure  exerted 
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«,  American  corporations  to  choose  be- 
«.^Arabian  or  Israeli  markets  as  out- 
.VtfVor  their  products.  Moreover  the 
Mfflier  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John 
Sr  in  response  to  a  direct  inquiry 
hrtut  the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation, 
Rented  that  "an  underlying  pur- 
^Toi  the  amendment— that  of  ellml- 
1^  or  markedly  reducing  the  effect 
\^  firms  of  certain  restrictive  trade 
Practices  and  boycotts— has  not  been 
Uleved  to  any  appreciable  degree." 

Paced  with  this  much  direct  evidence 
nf  the  continued  harassment  of  Amerl- 
as.  firms,  I  think  we  have  a  duty  to 
rtoroughly  reexamine  the  legislation  we 
enacted  and,  if  necessary,  adopt  stronger 
Snniage  this  year.  I,  for  one.  am  fairly 
«eU  convinced  that  mandatory  language 
Is  needed  if  the  pressures  of  the  Arab 
League  Boycott  Conference  are  to  be  re- 
sisted by  American  business,  and  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today,  similar  to  the 
one  originally  introduced  as  H.R.  4360,  to 
flatly  prohibit  American  firms  from  tak- 
ing actions  which  would  support  or  fur- 
ther the  boycott.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  full  hearings  within  the 
near  future  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  existing  legislation  as 
well  as  the  new  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.         ^_^_^^__^ 

REPORTS  OF  HARRISON  SALISBURY 
OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RgcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  ever  since  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  were  reported  in  this 
countrj-  from  Hanoi. 

I  always  respect  and  always  will  re- 
spect the  ingenuity  of  any  reporter  to  get 
the  facts.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
Is  a  difference  between  ingenuity  and  get- 
ting the  facts  and  reporting  according  to 
the  ground  rules  laid  down  by  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  is  so  naive  as  to 
believe  for  1  minute  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  have  allowed  an  unfriendly  corre- 
spondent to  go  Into  Hanoi  without  re- 
striction or  without  laying  down  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  reports,  in  my  opinion, 
did  a  disservice  to  his  country. 

Again,  who  among  us  Is  so  naive  that 
we  do  not  realize  civilians  in  a  war  zone 
are  subject  to  being  bombed  and  killed? 
Nobody  wants  civilians  killed.  But  since 
wars  began,  civilians  have  been  killed  and 
will  continue  to  be  killed. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  reports  indicated,  al- 
though they  did  not  actually  say  so,  that 
the  killing  of  civilians  by  American 
bombers  was  deliberate.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Salisbury's  stories  played  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  who  were 
handed  a  good  propaganda  weapon  and 
could  point  out  the  fact  that  the  story 
was  written  by  a  representative  of  a 
reputable  newspaper. 

Somehow  or  other,  I  had  recalled  that 


Mr.  Salisbury  had  been  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion before.  So  I  decided  to  do  a  little 
research  on  the  matter  to  find  out  if  this 
was  somettiing  new  with  him  or  some 
expedient  action  of  the  moment. 

The  kindest  thing  that  I  can  say  Is  that 
Mr.  Salisbury  is  obviously  adaptable  to 
censorship.  Time  magazine,  under  date 
of  April  13, 1953,  had  this  to  say: 

The  New  York  Times,  the  only  non-Com- 
munlst  newspaper  In  the  free  world  with  a 
staff  correspondent  in  Moscow,  sometlmea 
gives  as  distorted  a  picture  of  Russia  as  the 
traveling  U.S.  journalists  .  .  .  Though  its 
correspondent,  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  flies 
only  closely  censored  stories,  the  Times  print* 
his  dispatches  as  It  gets  them,  assumes  that 
the  paper's  readers  are  "intelligent  enough" 
to  know  they  may  be  reading  Communist 
propaganda.  It  tries  to  keep  Salisbury's  pic- 
ture of  Russia  in  focus  with  separate  inter- 
pretative articlee  and  edltortalB. 

In  October  1954.  Time  magazine  had 
this  to  say: 

In  five  years  as  a  Moscow  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times,  Harrison  Salisbury  haa 
worked  under  a  double  handicap.  In  Mos- 
cow Russian  censors  never  passed  a  word  of 
his  copy  that  did  not  fit  the  Communist  line; 
in  New  York  the  Times  usxiaUy  ran  Salis- 
bury's dispatches  with  no  warning  that  the 
stories  had  been  passed  by  the  world's  most 
iron-handed  censorship.  As  a  result,  his  re- 
ports often  read  more  like  Red  propaganda 
than  accounts  of  what  was  really  going  on 
inside  Russia.  Salisbury  himself  was  even 
accused    of    being    pro-Soviet    or    a    feUow 

Last  week,  back  in  Manhattan  at  his  own 
request  for  reassignment  to  the  Times's  city 
sUff,  Salisbury  was  able  to  answer  his  critics 
by  "writing  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  without 
the  restriction  of  censorship  or  the  fear  of  it." 
His  14-part  series  was  not  only  a  well- 
written,  fresh  firsthand  report  on  Russian 
Communism.  It  also  demonstrated  how  mis- 
leading many  of  his  censored  Times  stories 
were. 


said,  was  in  an  article  that  did  not  at- 
tribute ci\'ilian  casualty  figures  to  North 
Vietnamese  officials. 

"This  was  an  error  on  my  part,  a  sim- 
ple Journalistic  error."  Mr.  Salisbury  said. 

Again,  let  me  repeat.  I  am  accusing 
Mr.  Salisbury  of  bad  Journalism,  not  of 
any  political  sins.  For  this  was  not  a 
"simple  Journalistic  error."  It  was  a 
colossal  error  for  which  the  Times  would 
undoubtedly  fire  a  cub  reporter  In  10 
minutes  flat. 

I  am  constrained  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  because 
reports  have  It  Mr.  Salisbury  will  be 
nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  Hanoi  "factual  reporting." 
Of  course,  nomination  is  not  victory, 
nor  does  nomination  for  the  Ptilitzer 
Prize  mean  he  will  get  it.  As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Pulitzel 
Prize  could  be  awarded  him  if  the  basis 
is  factual  reporting.  But  of  course,  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  people  who  award  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  decide. 

I  hope  It  wtQ  be  handled  properly. 
For  that  matter,  speaking  as  a  former 
city  editor  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
which  received  many  awards  for  cour- 
age in  journalism,  I  could  not  have  Mr. 
Salisbury  work  for  me. 


SaUsburys  adaptability  to  his  environ- 
ment. Time  noted,  was  highlighted  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  by  his 
revelations  about  forced  labor.  Time 
said: 

Salisbury's  grim  description  of  Russian 
forced  labor  around  Yakutsk  was  all  the 
more  startling  in  light  of  a  "Picture  Report 
on  Siberia"  that  ran  In  the  Times  barely 
three  months  ago,  when  Staisbury  waa  BtlU 
in  Russia.  "The  correspondent,"  said  the 
text  accompanying  the  pictures,  "was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  city's  cultural  in- 
stitutions" and  "exceUent"  schools.  The 
captions  also  mentioned  the  "well-carpen- 
tered" houses,  city  library,  and  a  nursery 
"somewhat  comparable  to  a  U.S.  nursery." 
Nowhere  did  the  picture  story  mention  that 
the  area  Salisbury  was  describing  was  in  the 
heartland  of  what  he  now  calls  a  "horrible 
stain  on  the  fact  of  the  Russian  soil  and  an 
indictment  of  the  Russian  conaclence." 

In  view  of  this  backgroimd,  Mr.  Salis- 
bury went  to  Hanoi  and  sent  in  a  dis- 
patch on  civilian  casualties  which  to  say 
the  least,  was  straight  out  of  a  Com- 
mimlst  propaganda  tract. 

This  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
as  if  it  were  a  personally  verified  report 
from  a  correspondent.  Given  the 
standing  of  that  great  newspaper,  the 
article  had  considerable  impact. 

Later,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Salisbury  according 
to  the  Times  of  February  3,  1967:  "ac- 
knowledged the  error  in  the  reports  he 
filed  from  North  Vietnam,  but  generally 
he  defended  them.    The  mistake,  he 


CIA  SUBVERSION  OF  NA-HONAL 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  IS  IM- 
MORAL AND  ILLEGAL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
and  today  we  have  read  a  tale  of  the  sub- 
version of  a  highly  reputable  domestic 
organization.  However,  the  subversion  I 
speak  of  was  not  carried  out  by  a  covert 
enemy  seeking  to  Infiltrate  into  this  orga- 
nization. Rather  the  infiltration  and 
subversion  I  have  reference  to  was  un- 
dertaken by  our  own  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  organization  thus 
infiltrated  was  the  U.S.  National  Stu- 
dent Association. 

The  National  Student  Association  waa 
founded  some  20  years  ago  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  It  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
young  idealistic  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieved that  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship could  be  developed  through  college 
student  participation  in  student  govern- 
ment activities  on  college  and  university 
campuses  throughout  the  country. 
Spearheading  the  drive  to  found  this 
organization  was  a  group  of  young  vet- 
erans of  the  Second  World  War.  It  was 
their  conviction  that  democracy  In  action 
In  the  form  of  student  government  activ- 
ities would  prove  a  significant  contribu- 
tion In  developing  an  informed  citizenry. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  NSA,  which  has 
been  In  the  forefront  for  liberal  causes 
such  as  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom,  which 
In  its  early  days  had  to  fight  the  label 
"Communist  front"   organization  that 
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rightwing  groups  attempted  t4  Impose 
on  it,  shoxild  now  be  revealed  as  a  captive 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

At  the  present  time,  over  301  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  student  gov- 
ernments, representing  approximately 
1^2  million  students,  are  affiliated  with 
the  National  Student  Association. 

The  newspaper  reports  indiaate  that 
since  the  early  1950's  the  CIA  has  been 
making  cash  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  throtogh  CIA- 
front  organizations.  Literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  taxpayer  dollErs,  per- 
haps even  millions,  have  been  expended 
by  the  CIA  in  this  irresponsible  and  un- 
supervised manner.  WhUe  it  Is  alleged 
that  the  CIA  funds  were  used  iii  connec- 
tion with  the  association's  intehiational 
activities,  the  fact  of  the  matttr  is  that 
a  domestic  organization  was  liiflltrated. 
subverted,  and  exploited  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress  estjabllshlng 
the  CIA.  Under  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try the  CIA  has  no  Internal  security 
function.  The  CIA's  infiltration  of  the 
National  Student  Association  Is  In  my 
view  unwarranted  by  its  legislative  man- 
date and  constitutes  an  immoral  inter- 
ference in  the  activities  of  a, domestic 
organization.  i 

While  I  am  shocked  by  this  Inexcusable 
behavior,  I  also  believe  that  thlj  Incident 
Indicates  our  failure  to  fulfill  oUr  respon- 
sibilities in  the  supervision  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA.    Since  most  of  us  tend 
to  regard  the  business  of  espionage  as  a 
dirty  and  shabby  affair,  we  have  been 
content  In  the  past  to  delegate  our  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering activities  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  content  to  ignore  our 
own  duties  under  the  guise  th$t  greater 
supervision  would  jeopardize   our  "se- 
curity."   However,  if  our  "security"  has 
been  jeopardized,  we  see  now  that  the 
threat  to  democratic  institutions,  such 
as  the  NSA,  has  come  from  permitting 
this  misguided  infiltration  by'  the  CIA. 
Certainly,   the   value   of   the   National 
Student  Association  as  a  democratic  in- 
stitution has  been  severely  jeopardized  by 
this  episode.    I  do  not  know  whether  It 
will  siurvive  these  revelations.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  students  of  America 
will  ever  again  deposit  their  confidence 
and  trust  In  this  organization.    However, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  remove  the 
cloud  not  only  cast  directly !  upon  the 
NSA  but  also  upon  the  Peace  porps  and 
upon    private    domestic    organizations 
presently  engaged  in  international  ac- 
tivities.   If    the    valuable    ^»ork    that 
these  organizations  perform  1$  not  to  be 
destroyed,  then  we  must  initlite  an  Im- 
mediate house  cleaning. 

I  urge  the  President  to  revifcw  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA  In  Infiltrating  do- 
mestic organizations  and  In  eitablishlng 
domestic  front  groups.  In  myiview,  such 
activity  Ls  outside  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law  creating  the  CIA. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  thlB  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  I  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  so  inform  the  Congress,  so  that 
appropriate    legislative    step^    may    be 

It  is  apparent  that  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  feU  into  the]  CIA's  web 
of  conspiracy  because  of  an  extreme 
shortage  of  funds.   The  student  associa- 
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tlon  was  apparently  desperate  to  obtain 
funds  in  order  to  carry  on  its  programs. 
Therefore,  as  the  second  point  in  a 
program  reviewing  this  miserable  af- 
fair, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  legitimate  means  for  the 
financing  of  the  programs  of  the  NSA 
and  other  similar  organizations.  Non- 
profit foundations  could  perform  yeoman 
service  in  funding  such  programs.  We  in 
Congress  must  give  consideration  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  establish 
"stringless"  trust  funds  for  assisting  in 
these  activities.  In  an  open  society, 
such  activities  should  be  carried  on 
openly  rather  than  under  the  arm  of  the 
Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  essential  that  firm  and  resolute 
action  follow  swiftly  these  disclosures  of 
the  CIA's  subversion  of  the  National 
Student  Association.  If  we  hesitate  to 
act  decisively  the  value  of  other  orga- 
nizations and  activities  upon  which  the 
shadow  of  distrust  has  been  cast  by  these 
events  will  be  destroyed. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XX— THE  NEGRO  AND 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeikr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  shame  and  tragedy  of  our  Na- 
tion has  been  its  treatment  of  Its  Negro 
citizens.  Although  freed  from  bondage 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the 
Negro  population  had  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  humiliating  and  degrading  role, 
that  of  a  second-class  citizen  existing 
within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
society.  Today,  despite  the  several  clvU 
rights  laws  and  the  voting  rights  law, 
the  Negro  is  still  the  victim  of  the  most 
blatant  kind  of  discrimination.  He 
must  still  tolerate  segregated  school 
systems,  as  well  as  bias  in  emplojmient, 
housing,  health  services,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

To  add  to  this  intolerable  sitxiatlon  are 
the  allegations  that  the  draft  discrimi- 
nates against  the  Negro.  It  is  because 
of  these  allegations  then,  that  I  shall 
address  myself,  in  my  forthcoming  re- 
marks, to  the  subject  of  the  Negro  and 
the  draft.      

DAIRY  IMPORTS.  THE  SUPPORT 

PROGRAM.   AND   THE   DAIRY 

ECONOMY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that 
one  of  the  largest  single  factors  affect- 
ing the  economy  of  dairy  farmers  Is  the 


import  of  daiiT  products  not  expressly 
covered  by  import  quotas  set  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  fact  of  the 
dramatic  increase  in  these  imports  Is 
well  documented. 

Imports  of  "Colby"  cheese,  a  form  ol 
Cheddar  cheese,  that  has  been  distin- 
guished for  import  purposes  from  Ched- 
dar  cheese,  have  increased  from  ap- 
proximately  14  million  pounds  in  1965  to 
over  46  million  pounds  in  1966. 

Imports  of  Junex,  a  combination  of 
cream  and  sugar,  have  increased  from 
3.5  million  pounds  in  1965  to  over  103 
million  pounds  in  1966.  The  butterfat 
content  of  the  1966  Junex  imports  ex- 
ceeded 46  million  pounds.  USDA  esti- 
mates of  future  imports  reveal  this  is 
just  a  beginning  and  that  imports  of  all 
dairy  products  could  total  as  high  as  4 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  in  1947. 
The  impact  of  these  imports  can  be 
measured  in  various  ways.  It  is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  prices  received 
by  producers  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  would  be  about  32  cents  a 
hundred  higher  now  if  dairy  imports 
were  at  normal  levels. 

Another  indication  is  that  the  USDA 
purchased  68  million  pounds  of  butter 
and  34  million  pounds  of  cheese  since 
April  1966.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  amount  of  cheese  and  butterSat  Im- 
ported as  "Colby"  cheese  and  Junex  in 
1966. 

Since  these  figures  demonstrate  so 
clearly  that  the  Imports  are  not  only  af- 
fecting the  Government's  purchases 
under  support  programs  but  equal  and 
are  largely  responsible  for  these  pur- 
chases, it  Is  clear  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  take— and 
according  to  my  Information,  is  consid- 
ering taking — action  under  section  22  ol 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Section  22  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
request  Import  quotas  be  established  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  conunodities 
affecting  Government  purchases  under 
support  programs. 

In  view  of  this  authority  In  the  law 
for  the  Secretary  to  take  action,  without 
the  need  of  further  and  time-consuming 
legislative  efforts  by  Congress,  I  have  this 
week  sent  the  following  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Freeman  urging  him  to  take  this 
action  Immediately. 

Pebbuart  13.  1967. 
Secretary  OBvnxE  Freeman, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deab  Secretary  Freeman:  As  you  know, 
your  action  last  summer  and  fall  In  raUmg 
the  price  support  level  for  mUk  and  extend- 
ing Its  effectiveness  for  another  year  had » 
significant  effect  on  the  outlook  for  dairy 
fanners.  I  pubUcly  commended  your  action 
then,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  you  for  It  agam.  It  also  sena 
as  an  example  of  the  type  of  federal  action 
needed  to  sustain  confidence  among  dalrj 
farmers  In  the  face  of  a  variety  of  economic 
threats. 

Uncontrolled  dairy  Imports,  high  InterfW 
rates  and  rising  operating  costs,  as  reflected 
in  the  37<,  mcrease  in  the  cost  of  living  B 
1966  are  seriously  eroding  that  confidence 
and  place  In  Jeopardy  that  dairy  production 
that  you  sought  to  stabilise  with  the  pnw 
support  decisions. 

Of  these  three,  the  unrestricted  imports 
of  "Colby"  cheese,  Junex  and  other  fabri»- 
tlons  of  butterfat  and  compatible  covcmA- 
Itles  are  the  most  dangerous  for  the  oairj 
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,^tf  It  Is  significant  that  the  Imports 
•fS'two  dairy  products  In  1966.  46  mU- 
Jf^f^unds  of  Colby  and  Junex  containing 
"  48  mlUlon  pounds  of  butterfat.  are 
'T.Lt  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  butter 
*^  cheese  the  Department  has  purchased 
SLen  last  October  and  February  3  of  this 
!!»;  since  they  are  affecting  the  govern- 
JZt  purchase  program  so  directly,  your  Un- 
^Siate  action  In  requesting  the  Tariff  Com- 
^Son  to  hold  hearings  on  import  quotas 
rrthese  dairy  products  would  serve  to  renew 
,h«  dairy  farmers'  confidence  In  the  future 
gad  the  Department's  Interest  In  the  dairy 

^V^^  you  do,  Congress  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  impose  import  restrictions 
^maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  support 
^am  and  the  health  of  the  dairy  econ- 
^T  To  underscore  my  own  strong  views 
^t  action  m  the  Inmiedlate  future  Is  ab- 
idutely  necessary,  I  am  this  week  Introduc- 
mg  the  bill  to  establish  Import  limitations 
^all  dairy  products  and  Intend  to  follow 
developments  In  this  area  on  a  day-to-day 

In  view  of  other  economic  threats  that 
dairy  farmers  face  from  rising  costa.  consid- 
eration should  be  given  also  to  raising  sup- 
port levels  to  the  legal  90%  of  parity  or 
Approximately  »4.16  for  manufacturing  milk. 
Further,  your  support  of  my  proposal  for 
assisting  young  farmers  to  enter  and  con- 
tinue farming  through  expanded  and  lib- 
eralized land  acquisition  and  operating  loans 
would  be  widely  favored  In  the  agricultural 
community. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kastxnmeieb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


What  action  the  Secretary  takes  In 
this  matter  will  be  up  to  him.  the  De- 
partment and  perhaps  the  President.  I 
feel  strongly  that  action  Is  needed  now 
before  a  further  deterioration  occurs  in 
the  dairy  economy. 

As  a  further  indication  of  my  strong 
support  for  action  in  this  area.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967— originally  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire].  It  Is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  will  give 
this  measure  high  priority  so  that  the 
loopholes  in  the  Import  quota  system  will 
be  closed  before  more  serious  damage  is 
done. 

While  It  seems  clear  that  legislation 
would  provide  a  more  comprehensive 
remedy,  I  do  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  and  should  be 
expected  to  take  the  action  under  sec- 
tion 22  called  for  by  law.  Congress 
should  know  now  what  action  the  De- 
partment is  likely  to  take.  I  intend  to 
keep  In  touch  with  the  Department  on 
a  day-by-day  basis  as  to  Its  intentions 
in  this  matter.  I  also  believe  It  is  In  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  with  these  Im- 
ports that  the  Department  be  required 
to  indicate  its  intentions  now  rather  than 
waiting  to  take  action  at  some  later  time 
which  might  tend  to  defer  the  progress 
of  legislation  to  remedy  this  problem  In 
Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  In  conclusion  that 
the  need  for  some  control  of  these  Im- 
ports extends  beyond  the  need  of  the 
dairy  industry  alone.  What  is  at  stake 
here  is  the  availability  of  dairy  products 
for  the  future  and.  thus,  the  prices  con- 
sumers will  pay  In  the  future. 

A  University  of  Wisconsin  dairy  econ- 
omist, Truman  Graf,  recently  predicted 


that  the  number  of  dairy  farmers  will 
drop  from  the  present  600,000  to  200,000 
by  1980  at  the  present  rate  of  decline. 

The  significance  of  these  estimates  is 
that  with  this  decline  will  come  a  short- 
age of  dairy  products  and  Increased 
prices.  The  unlimited  import  of  dairy 
products  has  the  effect,  therefore,  of  ac- 
celerating the  trend  away  from  dairy 
herdsmanship  and.  rather  than  bene- 
fiting consumers,  wiU  mean  increased 
prices  for  shorter  supplies  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  future. 

Accordingly,  this  is  a  subject  which 
should  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  this 
Congress. 

FREE  LITHUANIA 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  49th  year  of  celebration  of 
Lithuanian    Independence    Day.    Inde- 
pendence Day  to  Lithuanians,  however, 
is  not  the  same  as  Independence  Day  to 
Americans,  for  Lithuania  is  neither  in- 
dependent nor  free.    Since  1939  Lithu- 
ania has  been  subjugated  to  external 
control  and  is  now  a  Russian  colony. 

The  fact  that  the  desire  to  be  free 
and  the  hope  for  Independence  still  burn 
within  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians  In  1967 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  strength,  courage,  and 
determination  of  these  noble  people. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  successfully 
sponsored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  directing  world  attention  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  nations.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  represents  a  commitment  of 
the  American  people  to  the  goal  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  of  these 
countries.  In  it  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  called  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  resist  the  tyrannical  control 
of  the  Baltic  peoples.  We  renew  that 
call  today.  ^    ^ 

We  can  build  bridges  to  Improve  East- 
West  relations,  and  we  should  not  flag 
In  this  purpose,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
until  some  walls  are  torn  down  and 
chains  removed,  a  true  and  effective  rap- 
proachement  can  never  be  established. 
We  cannot.  Indeed  we  should  not,  dis- 
regard the  status  of  a  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free.  The  rights  set  forth  in 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  made  real  for  these  people  who  know 
the  meaning  of  democratic  Institutions. 
Communism  may  hold  Lithuanians 
captive  In  Its  system  but  their  spirit  re- 
mains free. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRAITON 
BUDGET  FORWARD  LOOKING 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  Lake 
City  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
In  the  Congress.  This  Is  an  honor  I  am 
justly  proud  of,  for  I  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  Institutions  In  the  entire 
VA. 

This  hospital  has  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Lake  City,  and  I  have  been 
pleased  at  the  excellent  service  which 
has  been  rendered  to  veterans  through 
Its  operation.  Particularly  do  I  appreci- 
ate the  way  their  fine  staff  has  assisted 
me  In  my  service  in  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  the  recent  proposals  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  were 
so  encompassing,  and  without  question, 
definitely  needed,  that  they  over- 
shadowed the  budget  request  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  sent  to  us  earlier 
in  the  month. 

But  while  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  without  question  of  great  Im- 
portance, it  is  also  noteworthy  that  we 
consider  the  great  concern  of  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  veterans  as  reflected 
in  the  1968  budget  request. 

With  the  exception  of  the  2  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  this  Is  one  of  the 
largest  requests  for  veterans  benefits  ever 
submitted  to  Congress.  I  think  that  this 
request  exemplifies  the  concern  of  this 
Nation  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  defended  our  freedom.  It  Is  evi- 
dence that  we  have  no  Intention  of  for- 
getting our  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
men. 

To  summarize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget,  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  this  news  release,  printed  In  the 
Lake  City  Reporter  of  Lake  City,  Fla.,  on 
February  9 : 
VA  BuDCEi  Bequest  Sato  "Most  Forward 

LOOKINC" 

The  1968  Veterans  Administration  Budget 
request  sent  to  Congress  Tuesday  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  described  as  the 
"Most  forward  looking"  in  the  history  of  the 
agency.  Administrator  William  J.  Driver  ad- 
vised Dr.  Thomas  L.  Harvey,  director  of  the 
local  VA  Hospital,  this  week. 

The  proposed  |6.651-bllllon  budget  pro- 
vides an  additional  $692-mlUlon  over  the 
original  1967  request.  Supplements  granted 
during  the  year  brought  the  1967  budget 
total  to  *6.478-billlon.  The  1968  request  is 
up  $179.9-milUon  over  this  total. 

Driver  cited  these  hlghUghts  to  Dr.  Har- 
vey: 

$66.4-milllon  increase  for  medical  care  and 
research,  largest  Increase  In  ten  years. 

Compensation  and  pension  up  $44-mllllon. 

$147-mllUon  to  be  obligated  for  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities. 

$59-mllllon  for  educational  benefits. 

Provisions  for  over  4.000  new  personnel  for 
improved  hospital  service. 

768,000  patients  to  be  treated — a  new  high. 

$2.2-mllUon  more  for  medical  research. 

$4-mlllion  available  for  State  grants  for 
nursing  care  homes. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  VA  In  1930. 
only  the  budget  requests  for  years  1947  and 
1948  have  exceeded  President  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  VA  programs  In  the  past  three 
years. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  CIbrmain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  at  hearings  held  by  the  Co|nmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the  national 
cemetery  policy,  I  stated: 

Each  year,  we,  who  seek  proper  burial  facil- 
ities for  our  honored  veterans,  hear  the  same 
statement  voiced:  that  with  the  •xceptlon 
of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  f\irther  ex- 
pansion of  the  cemetery  system  is  inadvisable. 
However,  each  year  I  also  hear  the  vociferous 
plea  from  Innumerable  constltut^nts  and 
state  veterans  organizations  for  proper  biirlal 
facilities  in  our  home  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  year  has 
passed  and  the  voices  asking  for  national 
burial  facilities  continue  to  Increase  in 
number  and  volume.  Though  our  pleas 
for  a  change  in  policy  to  permit  addi- 
tional cemeteries  appear  to  ha^^e  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  in  the  past,  I  trtist  that 
this  win  not  be  so  In  this  90th  Con- 
gress. I  trust  that  the  dissatisfaction 
with  our  existing  policy  expressed  by 
many  Members  during  the  89th  Congress 
coupled  with  renewed  pleas  for  action 
will  not  permit  this  Congress  tq  remain 
idle  In  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  have  stood  Idle  long  enough.  What 
is  now  needed  Is  effectual  action  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  and  proper  national 
burial  facilities  are  provided  for  our 
honored,  departed  veterans. 

Looking  across  the  Nation,  we  note  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  whjch  with 
118  installations  has  the  largest  number 
of  burial  facilities,  has  only  62  Installa- 
tions with  imcommltted  burial  space.  All 
of  the  grave  sites  in  the  remaining  ceme- 
teries and  plots  are  either  reserved  or 
occupied.  I 

Thus,  adequate  and  proper  birial  fa- 
cilities for  veterans  are  badly  needed 
across  the  Nation.  But  in  Rhode  Island 
the  need  should  be  most  apparent  for 
there  are  no  national  burial  lacilltles 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  there  arej  no  na- 
tional burial  facilities  in  all  lof  New 
England.  ' 

Prom  the  CivU  War  until  189^,  81  na- 
tional cemeteries  were  established.  Since 
1900,  17  national  cemeteries  have  been 
established.  Yet  in  New  England,  which 
gave  birth  to  this  Nation,  we  are  deprived 
of  national  facilities  for  the  buriil  of  our 
honored  veterans.  And  Rhodei  Island, 
which  though  the  smallest  of  $tates  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated,  still 
remains  without  any  national  burial 
facilities.  j 

In  New  England  we  have  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  million  kfeterans 
but  no  national  cemetery.  Wnereas  in 
the  south  Atlantic  region,  wliicjh  has  a 
little  over  two  and  a  half  milllc|n  veter- 
ans, there  are  24  national  cemeteries  or 
one  national  cemetery  for  everjj  124,000 
veterans.  j 

In  every  region  of  the  counter  there 
are  at  least  four  national  c*tieteries 
while  New  England  remains  deprived  of 
any  national  cemetery.  Why  n^ust  New 
England  and  especially  Rhodei  Island, 
which  is  one  of  the  13  original  States, 
remain  without  a  national  cemetery? 


Though  Rhode  Island  shares  this  prob- 
lem of  no  national  cemetery  with  some 
other  States,  it  does  not  share  the  prob- 
lem of  a  lack  of  government-owned  land 
suitable  for  a  national  cemetery  that 
these  other  States  may  have.  In  Rhode 
Island  we  have  available  to  us  a  fed- 
erally owned  parcel  of  land  containing 
more  than  90  acres  that  could  be  used 
for  a  national  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  introduce  a  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  George  Washington  Park  in 
the  town  of  Glocester,  R.I. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  assist  me 
in  removing  an  inequity  by  providing  the 
veterans  of  Rhode  Island  with  a  national 
cemetery.  It  is  both  intolerable  and  dis- 
graceful that  such  a  historically  rich 
State  as  Rhode  Island,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  greatness  and 
security  of  this  Nation,  should  be  denied 
a  national  cemetery. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  revised  bill  to  create 
a  National  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  today  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kei^nedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  this  bill  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  I  feel  his  interest  dramatizes  the  need 
for  research  in  the  crime  area.  Senator 
Kennedy's  recent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  helped  bring  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  National  Crime  Insti- 
tute, and  I  am  confident  that  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Crime  Commission  will 
draw  further  attention  to  the  need  for 
Federal  support  and  coordination  in  the 
crime  research  field. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
clarifies  and  delineates  H.R.  3998.  which 
I  introduced  earlier  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  first  addition  to  the  new 
bill  provides  the  National  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice  with  the  authority  to 
evaluate  and  disseminate  research  find- 
ings related  to  the  crime  area  which 
stems  from  projects  carried  out  in  other 
Federal  agencies.  Agencies  like  the  FBI, 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Control,  and  the  Office  of  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  are  already  carrying 
out  relatively  small  but  significant  re- 
search projects  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  our  search  for  knowledge  about 
crime,  and  this  additional  section  would 
give  the  Institute  the  authority  to  evalu- 
ate and  disseminate  findings  which  are 
applicable  to  the  law-enforcement 
process. 

The  second  addition  to  this  bill  gives 
the  National  Crime  Institute  the  author- 
ity to  establish  an  extension  service 
which  would  furnish  demonstrations  and 
practical  instruction  to  local  law-en- 
forcement personnel  through  consultants 


and  field  agents  similar  to  those  of  the 
Agriculture  Extension  Services.  Thlj 
additional  authority  would  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  our  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  would  In- 
sure the  rapid  and  expert  transfer  of  tiev 
developments  In  crime  prevention  and 
control  to  those  who  are  directly  involved 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  aa 
a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
is  currently  supporting  the  work  of  nearly 
300,000  research  scientists  and  engl. 
neers  to  protect  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try against  foreign  enemies,  but  we  can 
coiuit  on  our  fingers  the  number  of  re- 
search professionals  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  Insure  the  fu- 
ture  of  our  tntemal  security  against  tila 
country's  splrallng  crime  rate.  Virtually 
every  Industry  In  the  United  States 
makes  a  significant  Investment  in  its  fu- 
ture by  spending  10  to  15  percent  of  its 
budget  on  research  and  development. 
Approximately  15  percent  of  the  Defense 
Department's  aimual  budget  is  allocated 
to  research,  yet  far  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  crime  control  Is 
spent  on  research  activities. 

The  National  Crime  Institute  can  have 
a  major  Impact  on  the  current  unfor- 
tunate state  of  affairs  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  control.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  research  tools, 
the  funds,  and  the  expertise  to  apply  this 
country's  highly  sophisticated  space-age 
technology  to  the  violent  crimes  in  our 
streets  and  our  neighborhoods. 

It  was  Federal  resources  and  coordina- 
tion which  gave  us  a  Manhattan  project, 
an  atomic  submarine,  and  a  supersonic 
transport,  and  It  will  have  to  be  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  provides  us  with 
the  research  capabilities  to  once  again 
make  our  streets  safe  for  all  Americans. 
Commimities  across  the  Nation  are  look- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
substantial  Federal  fimds  and  strong 
Federal  leadership  to  this  Important  na- 
tional problem. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  what  our  coimtry 
needs  to  resolve  is  whether  to  raise 
armies  or  raise  the  standards  of  living 
of  underdeveloped  coimtries. 

I  want  to  submit  a  report  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  David  Bronheim,  the 
able  Deputy  U.S.  Coordinator  for  this 
great  program,  which  I  feel  gives  cred- 
ence and  substance  to  the  claim  that  we 
are  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

I  salute  the  AID  Administrator  Wil- 
liam F.  Gaud  and  such  men  as  the 
former  Administrator  David  E.  Bell,  aa 
well  as  Mr.  Bronheim  and  the  able 
congressional  liaison  officer,  Harry 
Ackerman. 

Following  Is  the  report: 
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VitikS-BND   REPORT   OF  THE   ALLIANCE    FOR 

Progress,  1966 


T„  IBM  the  Alliance  for  Progress— Latin 
»^ertca's  struggle  for  self-improvement- 
f^!«ri  Its  sixth  year  with  abundant  proof 
!?  Sompllshments  and  a  considerable 
Lniint  of  unfinished  business. 
"C^lng  these  events  in  retrospect.  Un- 
JfS^  don,  U.S.  coordinator  of  the  AlU- 
2^  MUed  1966  "...  a  year  of  sober  reap- 
^^1  of  Latm  America's  development  pros- 
nlrta  and  needs.  ^  ^. 

"Tn  August,"  he  went  on.  "we  passed  the 
vJway  point  In  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
„  ori^nally  conceived.  In  September  the 
foreim  ministers  of  the  hemisphere  agreed 
^t  we  should  work  toward  an  early  Inter- 
^Irlcan  Summit  Meeting  of  the  Pr^^ents 
M  take  poUtlcal  decisions  at  the  highest 
ijTei  required  to  give  our  national  and  co- 
ooerative  efforts  a  new  impetus.  ^    ,    ^, 

"A  CTOup  of  nine  distinguished  Latin 
Ameri«m  international  civil  servants  has 
h«n  worltlng  together  to  develop  speclflo 
DTOposals  for  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ments and  presentation  to  the  projected 
Prtsldentlal  conference. 

"Broadly  speaking  the  experience  of  the 
oafit  five  years  shows  substanUal  overall 
gnomic  growth,  especially  In  1964  and  1965 
when  on  the  average  It  passed  the  minimum 
tanret  of  2^A  percent  per  capita.  That  level 
mai  not  be  reached  for  1966,  mainly  because 
bad  weather  reduced  the  agricultural  out- 
put m  several  countries.  Gross  Inflows  of 
capital  to  Latin  America  from  abroad  have 
also  increased,  even  though  levels  of  private 
foreign  investment  are  s«ll  disappointing. 

"Internally,  much  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove tax  structures  and  tax  administration, 
to  flght  inflation,  and  to  strengthen  Institu- 
tions required  for  more  productive  private 
enterprise.  A  start  has  been  made  In  many 
countries  on  agricultural  reform  and  mod- 
ernization. Savings  and  loan  institutions 
have  been  established  to  mobUize  funds  for 
new  housing.  Everywhere  there  Is  a  new 
drive  for  expansion  in  educational  and  public 
health  services. 

"ExtemaUy,  some  headway  has  been  made 
toward  dlverslflcatlon  of  Latin  America's  ex- 
ports, but  foreign  exchange  earnings  are 
itUl  far  from  sufficient  to  support  self-sus- 
taining growth  at  an  adequate  rate. 

"There  is  a  long  hard  road  ahead,  but  we 
are  moving  along  that  road  and  we  have 
every  reason  for  confldence  that  It  leads  In 
the  right  direction." 

President  Johnson  left  no  doubt  about  his 
confldence  In  the  Alliance  when,  earlier  In 
1968,  he  declared,  "It  wUl  take  time,  faith, 
and  stubborn  effort  to  achieve  together  the 
goals  that  we  set  ourselves  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  .  .  .  but  this  we  must  do. 
This  we  will  do.  There  is  no  other  way,  m 
our  time  and  In  this  hemisphere,  to  show 
what  free  men  and  what  free  nations  can  do 
working  together." 

la  1966  these  free  nations  and  free  men 
harnessed  even  more  of  the  Hemisphere's 
manpower,  explored  and  developed  even  more 
vast  reserves  of  natural  resources,  producing 
new  wealth  and  creating  countless  structures 
in  steel,  stone,  and  timber. 

The  people  of  the  Americas  contributed 
money,  labor  and  time  to  the  new  institu- 
tions ...  to  the  highways,  power,  water  and 
fuel  lines  which  now  lace  the  country- 
side. .  .  .  The  clocks  have  moved  ahead, 
from  midnight  to  dawn. 

Here  are  a  few  items  which  held  the  Alli- 
ance spotlight  In  1966 — 

In  a  convincing  demonstration  of  self-help, 
tho\uands  of  small  farmers  In  El  Salvador 
learned  how  to  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
crop  production  with  primitive  tools. 

Doctors  found  the  physical  health  of  Latin 
Americans — IndlvlduaUy  and  collectively — at 
an  all-time  high. 

The  private   savings   of   individuals   and 
families  topped  all  records. 
Private  citizens  In  16  Alliance  republics 


have  formed  alliances  of  mutual  assistance, 
within  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  with  other 
private  citizen  groups  in  30  U.S.  States. 

Engineering  construction — from  dams  to 
airports — reached  new  levels. 

Progress  in  1966  toward  achieving  the  goals 
set  at  Punta  del  Este  Is  covered  In  the  fol- 
lowing reviews; 


ICONOMIC  HIGHLIGHTS,   1966 DJTEGEATION, 

FOREIGN    DEBT,    COMM<M)ITIES 

Summory 
The  year  in  which  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
passed  its  flfth  anniversary  was  marked  by 
both    favorable   and   unfavorable    economic 
developments. 

Economic  integration  gained  both  In  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
(I^AFTA)  and  in  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  (CACM),  encouraging  a  trend 
toward  the  formation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market. 

Deterioration  In  the  foreign  debt  position 
has  been  stopped,  reflecting  a  large  Inflow 
of  long-term  development  capital. 

Commodity  prices  showed  only  spotty  Im- 
provement in  coffee  and  cocoa.  Sugar 
prices  in  the  world  market  weakened  while 
prices  received  for  Latin  American  sugar  in 
the  U.S.  market  strengthened. 
Integration 
In  mid-1966  trade  restrictions  expired  on 
93.6  percent  of  the  items  in  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  Tariff  Schedule. 
With  this  development,  an  estimated  95  per. 
cent  of  intra-Central  American  trade  was 
Uberated  from  border  duties,  quotas,  and 
other  restrictions.  By  the  end  of  1965  Intra- 
Central  American  market  trade  had  in- 
creased to  a  level  equal  to  16.5  percent  of  the 
total  regional  trade,  against  7.5  percent  In 

1961. 

The  flve  republics  plan  to  free  the  re- 
maining restricted  items  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ule They  are  also  continuing  to  discuss 
with  Panama  the  possibUitles  of  its  member- 
ship. 

In  August,  the  Presidents  of  Colombia, 
ChUe,  Venezuela,  along  with  representatives 
of  the  Presidents  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  met 
and  Issued  the  "Declaration  of  Bogote". 
This  set  forth  suggestions  for  the  Presiden- 
tial Summit  Conference  early  in  1967  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  accelerating  hemi- 
spheric economic  unification. 

Subsequently  Colombia's  President  Lleras 
Issued  a  formal  proposal  to  the  members  of 
the  Central  American  Conunon  Market,  In- 
viting their  active  partnership  In  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  The  proposal 
was  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  LAFTA  coun- 
tries. 

In  June  1966,  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  proposed  an  ar- 
ticle amendment  to  the  CAS  Charter  calUng 
on  member  states  to  accelerate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market.  ^ 

In  August  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  created  a  $16.5  million  Pre-In- 
vestment  Fund  for  Latin  American  Integra- 
tion. These  resources  will  be  iised  to 
finance  feasibility  studies  of  multi-national 
or  regional  development  projects.  The  di- 
rect U.S.  contribution  to  the  fund  was  $1.5 

mllUon. 

Foreign  debt  position 

Latin  America's  deteriorating  debt  posi- 
tion has  been  halted,  and  to  some  extent 
reversed,  under  the  Impetus  of  AUlance  for 

Progress.  ^     ^     ^x. 

This  favorable  development  reflects  the 
large  Inflows  of  long-term  development  cap- 
ital replacing  the  shorter-term  commercial 
credits  which  Latin  America  was  relying  on 
to  a  great  extent  In  earlier  years. 

While  Latin  America's  outstanding  public 
debt  doubled  between  1960  and  1966,  this 
was  offset  by  advantageous  long-term  bor- 
rowing at  low  Interest  rates. 

Since  1960,  the  growth  In  Latin  America's 
gross  national  product  has  paralleled   the 


Increase  in  debt-service  payments— amorti- 
zation and  interest;  however,  the  Increase 
in  export  earnings  has  exceeded  the  Increase 
in  debt  service  payments.  This  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

Coffee 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement  (ICA) 
now  in  its  third  year — has  been  successful  In 
raising  and  stabilizing  coffee  prices.  For  In- 
stance. Colombian-type  coffee  which  fetched 
37  cents  a  pound  In  1963,  now  brings  «  cents 
a  poimd. 

ICA  has  not,  however,  achieved  a  corollary 
success  m  bringing  coffee  production  Into 
line  with  the  demand  a  higher-priced  prod- 
uct. Mounting  siirpluses  have  given  rise  to 
an  evasion  of  export  quotas. 

Important  steps  were  taken  in  1966  to  close 
loopholes  In  the  ICA.  In  cooperation  with 
exporting  and  importing  countries.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  establish  a  Dlverslflcatlon 
Fund,  to  help  countries  shift  from  coffee 
production  Into  commodities  which  enjoy  a 
better  market. 

1967  could  be  a  crucial  year  for  the  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  downward  price  trend  can 
only  be  reversed  by  a  united  effort  to  limit 
exports  and  cut  production.  The  problem  Is 
aggravated  by  surplus  stocks  of  some  65  mil- 
lion bags. 

Cocoa 


Cocoa  prices  are  above  20  cents  a  pound 
after  a  drop  to  13.5  cents  In  1266.  Under  UN 
auspices  the  United  States  In  1966  partici- 
pated In  negotiations  for  developing  a  cocoa 
agreement.  Major  points  of  difference  re- 
main between  producing  and  consuming 
countries  but  the  U.S.  Is  hopefxil  that  a  basis 
can  be  found  for  a  realistic  and  workable 
settlement. 

Sugar 

World  market  sugar  prices  have  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  depression  days — 1.43 
cents  a  pound  currently. 

However,  the  U.S.  market  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican sugar  continues  to  expand.  The  cur- 
rent price,  7.1  cents  per  pound,  is  more  than 
four  times  the  world  market  rate. 

In  1966,  Latin  American  sugar  sales  to  the 
U.S.  market  are  estimated  at  2.3  million  tons, 
valued  at  $284  million.  This  represents  a  30 
percent  increase  in  sales  vol\ime  over  1965, 
and  an  Income  gain  for  Latin  America  of 
about  $75  million. 

vs.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PHOGRSS8 

A  new  level  of  loan  authorizations  and  dis- 
bursements in  support  of  the  AlUance  for 
Progress  highlighted  AID'S  assistance  activi- 
ties in  1966. 

Authorized  development  and  program 
loans  totaled  about  $500  mlUlon.  against  $300 
mUUon  in  1965,  according  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

The  total  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  1966,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates,  exceeded  one  billion  dollars, 
roughly  equivalent  to  U.S.  assistance  In  pre- 
vious years.  Total  assistance  Includes  AID 
loans  and  grants;  Export-Import  Bank  loans; 
Food-for-Peace  sales  and  contrlbut'ons;  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund  loans  and  o.her  U.S. 
assistance  administered  by  the  Inter -Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

The  year  was  marked  by  Increased  em- 
phasis on  food  and  agriculture,  health,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  community  develop- 
ment.   This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Part  of  AID'S  $79  milUon  assistance  to  the 
agricultural  sector  was  a  $14.8  million  devel- 
opment loan  toward  financing  a  $70  million 
chemical  fertilizer  plant  in  Santos,  BrazU. 
The  loan  was  coupled  with  an  AID  Invest- 
ment guaranty.  This  project  is  considered  a 
major  break-through  In  the  struggle  to  boost 
BrazU 's  food  and  fiber  production. 

1966  was  also  marked  by  an  Increased 
tempo  of  disbursements  In  Implementing 
currently-acUve  loans.  An  estimated  $400 
mUUon  was  disbursed  for  project  execution 
m  1966,  against  approximately  $300  million 
m  1965. 
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PRIVATE    TJ.S.    CAPITAL    INVESTMENTS   IN 
LATIN    AMEBICA 

The  flow  of  new  private  U.S.  ;capltal  to 
Latin  America  In  1966  continued  ^n  upward 
trend  that  started  modestly  setexal  years 
ago.  I 

During  three  Alliance  for  Progress  years 
the  annual  capital  outflow  Incr^ed  from 
$70  million  In  1963  to  $143  mlllldn  In  1964; 
and  In  1965  the  direct  outflow  to  Lftln  Amer- 
ica reached  H71  million.  I 

U.8.  Department  of  Commerce !  data  now 
available  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
show  a  rise  of  $60  million  In  ;^lvate  U.S. 
Investments  over  the  corresponding  period 
In  1965.  indicating  a  substantal  ^n  for  all 
of  1966.  I 

U.S.  Investments  In  Latin  American  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  partlcul^ly  acUve. 
The  capital  flow  to  U.S.  manufactjurlng  afai- 
lates  In  1965  exceeded  $200  million,  offset- 
ting small  net  Inflows  from  mlnlig  and  pe- 
troleum enterprises;  this  upward  trend  con- 
tinued in  1966. 

Company  reports  on  planned  ejqpendltures 
In  the  Latin  American  republics' for  plants 
and  equipment  suggest  a  furtlier  rise  In 
private  U.S.  Investment  activity  Inj  1967. 

In  connection  with  the  growing  Investor 
Interest  In  Latin  America,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  concluded  Pre- 
Investment  Survey  Agreements  with  29  U.S. 
firms  In  1966. 

The  prospective  Investors  will  assume  the 
full  cost  of  their  fleld  stirveys  If  Bhey  decide 
to  make  Investments  In  the  projects;  If  they 
decide  against,  AID  wUl  pay  onje-half  the 
survey  costs  and  make  the  survey  data  avail- 
able to  other  prospective  Investor^ 

Dxurlng  1966,  eight  surveys  res\4ted  In  de- 
cisions to  Invest  $11.2  million  In  five  coun- 
tries. The  new  business  ventures  tange  from 
animal  feeds  to  truck  bodies. 

INDTTSnUAl.   DEVELOPMENt 

In  a  close  partnership  with  public  agencies, 
Latin  America's  private  sector  j  laid  the 
groundwork  In  1966  for  a  large  e:^panslon  of 
Its  Industries  and  the  auxiliary  te<^nlcal  and 
fljianclal  support  necessary  to  modem  indus- 
trial development. 

During  the  year  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter-American  ^vestment 
Promotion  Center  In  the  U.S.  asja  clearing 
house  for  investment  opportunitlts  In  Latin 
America.  i 

Scheduled  to  begin  operations  in  the 
Spring  of  1967,  the  Center  will  be  staffed  by 
XJ3.  private  consulting  Arms,  affording  a 
face-to-face  presentation  of  Investpient  proj- 
ects developed  by  Latin  Amerlcant  Indxistrlal 
development  organizations. 

Through  Its  Private  Enterprise  Promotion 
Program,  AID  helped  to  establish  local,  re- 
gional and  national  organizations  which 
carry  on  programs  for  developing  a  coun- 
try's Income-producing  potentials.  AID 
stimulated  the  creation  of  about  50  such  or- 
ganizations In  Colombia,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  R|ca.  Many 
others  are  In  the  planning  stage. 

As  an  example  of  results  achieved  through 
self-help  promotional  efforts,  the  icuadorean 
Industrial  Development  Bank  an)d  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Development  Center  as- 
sisted 31  firms  In  22  Indvistrles  ih  the  four- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1966|  This  in- 
volved new  Investments  totaling  170  million 
and  9971  new  Job  openings.  Altogether  It 
represented  a  40  f)ercent  Increase  j  In  private 
Investments  In  Ecuadorean  industry. 

Largely  through  self-help  measures,  Peru 
has  stepped  up  her  Industrial  production, 
sparked  by  chemicals  and  auto(QOtlve  as- 
sembly. Late  In  1966  the  Govemmfent  opened 
a  new  Industrial  park  near  Arequlpa  with  37 
factory  sites  sold,  of  which  22  qepresented 
new  industrial  starts. 

Peru's  private  sector  Is  also  active  In  ex- 
panding exports  and  in  new  capljtal  forma- 


tion. Rapid  growth  of  the  fishing  and  min- 
ing industries  led  to  a  54  percent  Increase  in 
exports  in  the  1960-1965  period.  Figures  for 
1966  are  not  yet  available. 

In  August  1966  Panama's  private  sector 
sponsored  a  continental  conference  which 
was  attended  by  200  business  leaders  from 
15  Latin  American  republics.  Main  theme 
of  the  conferees  was  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  In  national  planning.  Panamanian 
businessmen  told  of  their  collaboration  with 
the  national  government  In  development 
planning  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

To  stimulate  private  enterprise,  AID  has 
assisted  12  Alliance  countries  in  establish- 
ing Industrial  development  and  productivity 
centers.  These  centers  Identify  and  promote 
Investment  opportunities,  give  guidance  in 
obtaining  low-Interest  credits,  and  provide 
technical  advisory  services  and  training  to 
supervisors  and  managers. 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  schools  and 
management  groups  In  14  countries  benefit- 
ted from  AID  training  assistance  In  1966. 
School  of  business  administration  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Argentina,  Colombia.  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  republics  received  various 
types  of  assistance.  Special  instruction  was 
given  to  some  25,000  Colombian  managers 
during  the  past  five  years.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent, almost  1,000  selected  Latin  Americans 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment training  grants. 

AID  has  provided  technical  and  loan  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  public  and  private  de- 
velopment  institutions  for  relendlng  to  pri- 
vate-sector entrepreneurs.  To  date  AID  has 
made  23  loans  of  this  type,  totaling  about 
$172  milUon. 

The  Agency  has  up  to  the  present  given 
technical  assistance  to  eight  Alliance  coun- 
tries In  the  field  of  export  promotion  and 
development. 

AGRICULTtrRAL    DEVELOPMENTS    UNDEB    THE 
ALLIANCE 

Crop  failvu'ee,  a  soaring  population,  and 
Increased  food  Imjrorts  have  foctised  new  at- 
tention on  Latin  America's  agricultural  sec- 
tor. 

Alliance  planners  are  giving  deep  thought 
to  ways  and  means  of  reversing  an  unfavor- 
able trend  in  food  production.  More  soil  and 
plant  research,  an  expanded  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  Improved  seed  offer  possibilities.  Agra- 
rian reform  Is  another  positive  factor  but  it 
Is  considered  only  a  partial  answer  to  the 
immediate  situation. 

All  the  Alliance  republics  have  adopted 
land  reform  legislation,  which  is  being  im- 
plemented In  a  majority  of  the  countries. 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  have  scored  the  most 
notable  advances;  but  the  land  reform  move- 
ment still  faces  problems  which  will  require 
considerable  time  to  solve. 

In  1966  applied  crop  research  produced 
some  important  discoveries  and  lent  an  en- 
couraging note  to  Latin  America's  agricul- 
tural development  under  the  Alliance. 

Evaluation  of  Mass  Fertilizer  Demonstra- 
tions in  El  Salvador — to  take  the  example  of 
one  country — Indicate  that  with  improved 
fertilizer,  seed  and  modem  techniques  It  Is 
possible  to  boost  crop  production  on  small 
and  medium-size  farms  by  large  percentages. 

These  self-help  demonstrations — Jointly 
sponsored  by  El  Salvador's  private  sector  and 
the  Government's  agricultural  extension 
service,  with  technical  and  financial  support 
from  AH) — were  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  thousands  of  Salvadoran  farmers  who 
performed  all  the  operations  according  to 
procedures  and  directions  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
J.  Blrdsall,  AID  agricultural  specialist. 

The  pre-acre  yield  of  com  grown  in  hun- 
dreds of  small  farm  plots  showed  a  four  to 
six-fold  Increase  over  past  experience.  Lesser, 
but  still  substantial.  Increases  were  scored 
In  the  cultivation  of  beans,  rice  and  other 
commodities.  The  1966  results,  which  bet- 
tered the  initial  1965  record,  included  rice 
demonstrations  on  630  farms,  bean  demon- 


strations on  720  farms,  grain  sorghum  dem. 
onstratlons  on  1340  farms  and  corn  demon- 
strations on  3420  farms. 

El  Salvador's  private  sector  contributed  the 
fertilizer,  Insecticide  and  seed.  The  Ministj, 
of  Agriculture  contributed  labor,  transporta- 
tlon,  and  administrative  support.  AID  coa! 
trlbuted  the  services  of  Dr.  Blrdsall,  mate- 
rials, supplies  and  about  $2500  for  the  year 

The  1966  program  produced  results  even 
better  than  those  in  1965.  Crop  yields,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  very  good.  The 
projected  1967  program  calls  for  2500  demon- 
stration plots  on  corn,  1400  on  sorghum,  400 
on  rice,  500  on  beans,  300  on  bananas  and 
150  on  sesame. 

Thousands  of  small  farmers  have  now  ac- 
quired the  "know-how"  for  doubling,  tripling 
and  quadrupling  their  annual  crop  produc- 
tion  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In  family 
income  and  purchasing  power.  Oddly 
enough,  these  Increases  are  possible  through 
the  use  of  ox -drawn  plows  and  other  primi- 
tive tools  and  hand-labor.  Moreover,  if  a 
farmer  can  raise  his  production  from  10 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer  to 
40  to  80  bushels  per  acre  with  fertilizer  and 
other  Improved  practices,  his  Increased  In- 
come makes  him  a  vital  factor  in  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  demonstrations  In  El  Salvador  Indicate 
that  the  productivity  of  tropical  agriculture 
has  scarcely  been  tapped;  a  wider  application 
of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  El 
Salvador  is  expected  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  one  of  Latin  America's  biggest  problems- 
food  production. 

Crop  research  somewhat  related  to  that  in 
El  Salvador  was  carried  out  In  Brazil  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  USAID,  Purdue  University, 
and  Brazilian  hybrid  seed  breeders.  These 
experiments  point  the  way  to  a  possible 
breakthrough  In  reducing  protein  deflclen- 
cles  m  htiman  and  animal  diets. 

Fairm  demonstrations  showed  that  the 
protein  quality  of  corn  can  be  stepped  \^ 
through  the  genetic  transfer  of  genes  Into 
a  variety  of  corn  that  is  well-adapted  to 
Central  Brazil. 

Corn's  Importance  to  Latin  America  \t 
shown  by  the  fact  that  It  provides  62  per- 
cent of  the  proteins  and  75  percent  of  the 
calories  consumed  by  human  beings. 

Since  protein  deficiencies  are  common  In 
Latin  America  and  other  developing  area*, 
the  Brazilian  demonstrations  may  help  to 
achieve  greater  resistance  to  prevailing 
dietary  diseases. 

In  the  general  drive  to  boost  Brazil's  agri- 
cultural production,  AID  in  1966  gave  loan 
and  Investment  guaranty  assistance  to  the 
private  owners  of  a  new  fertilizer  complex, 
Ultrafertll,  S.A.  to  be  built  at  Santos, 

At  the  outset,  Ultrafertll  will  have  to 
depend  largely  upon  imported  raw  materials, 
but  a  recent  AID-sponsored  study  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  declared  that  South 
America's  deopslts  of  phosphate,  potash  and 
sulphur  are  ample  to  support  an  expanded 
fertilizer  Industry. 

In  general  Latin  America's  food  and  agri- 
cultural picture  was  clouded  by  the  demands 
of  a  growing  population.  Despite  produc- 
tion Increases  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  the  total 
1966  output  dropped  3  to  5  percent  below 

1965,  largely  the  result  of  h\irrtcanes,  floods 
and  drought. 

•  CIAP    COORDINATES     HEMISPHERE    DEVELOPMINT 
DRIVE 

The  third  annual  reviews  of  the  social  and 
economic  development  programs  for  U 
Latin  American  republics  were  completed  In 

1966,  the  Inter-American  Conunlttee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP)  announced  »t 
year-end. 

The  updated  development  plans  of  Haiti, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Dominican  Republic 
and  Argentina  are  scheduled  for  review  to 
January  1967.  completing  the  third  cycle  of 
country   reviews.     Also   during   1967,  CIAP 
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^jc  nlan  to  make  their  first  regional  re- 
^^1  Uie  Central  American  Conamon  Mar- 

view  01  I*" 

"'L.o  i<!  the  Alliance  coordinating  group 

H  «ecutlve  ann  estabUshed  by  the  Inter- 

"^^^n  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 

*°"St  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 

f'^.S^ent  signed  in  1961  by  the  20  re- 

S.'^S>PortlnVthe  AlUance  for  Progress. 

TSS's  main  functions  are— 

?oMse6S  the  requirements  for  and  ayaU- 

hmtv  of  internal  and  external  financial  re- 

«,^L  and  to  recommend  their  allocations 

"^promote  the  Alliance  as  a  multilateral 

efflrtCed  on  self-help,  mutual  assistance, 

"'^^TheT-t'?^°"blAP  worked  closely 
^r^e  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
^Brthe  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
*^^t  the  international  Monetary  Fund, 
K«la»^«i  agencies  and  regional  orga- 
^tlons  m  coordinating  and  reviewing  Al- 
liance country  programs. 

ms  Mted^vorably  on  CIAP's  proposal 
tnTreatc  a  Pre-Investment  Fund  to  finance 
^I^  feasibility  studies  of  inultl-natlonal, 
*  regional,  development  P^Jects  in  Latin 
Lerlca.  With  Initial  resources  of  $15  mil- 
Taa  the  Fund  became  operative  In  July. 

CIAP  gave  high  priority  to  Latin  America's 
jconomlc  integration  movement.  It  partlcl- 
»ted  in  Inter-agency  talks  bearing  on  eco- 
nomic proposals  to  be  placed  before  the  OAS 
foreign  ministers.  ,t-*i« 

CIAP  proposed  a  unified  system  of  Latin 
American  fertilizer  production  and  continued 
^efforts  to  reduce  livestock  losses  through 
measures  to  control  aftosa  (hoof  and  mouth 

""rof 'committee  drafted  other  proposals 
concerning  the  incorporation  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Into  the  Charter  of  the  Organl- 
zation  of  American  States. 

During  the  year  the  U.S.  Congress  gave 
further  recognition  to  CIAP's  role  as  the 
coordinating  agency  of  the  Alliance  effort. 
It  stipulated,  In  the  Fulbrlght  Amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  that 
DS  development  loans  to  Alliance  countries 
should  be  in  harmony  with  CIAP's  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Under  a  mandate  from  the  OAS  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  CIAP  began  studies  of  a 
proposed  Inter-Amerlcan  export  promotion 
agency  and  of  the  trade  potential  of  proc- 
essed foods  produced  in  Latin  America. 

CIAP  gave  Increased  attention  to  a  greater 
sharing  by  private  management  and  labor 
In  the  development  planning  and  execution 
process:  and  to  the  further  participation  by 
European  govermnents  and  private  enter- 
prise In  Latin  America's  development. 
European  Common  Market  countries  have 
now  Joined  OAS  In  more  than  a  score  of 
technical  assistance  projects  In  Latin 
America. 


DEVELOPMENTS   IN    THE   ORGANIZATION   OF 
AMERICAN    STATES 

Prom  a  political  point  of  view  1966  was 
one  of  the  most  important  years  in  the 
history  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS). 

The  peace-keeping  functions  of  the  OAS 
were  tested  during  the  crisis  preceding  the 
election  of  Joaquin  Balaguer  as  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  continued 
presence  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
(lAPP)  helped  assure  the  necessary  climate 
of  peace  and  stability.  Forty-one  OAS  ob- 
servers certified  the  free  and  democratic 
character  of  the  election.  The  lAPF  was 
withdrawn  within  90  days  following  Bala- 
guer's  Inauguration. 

After  President  Balaguer's  Inauguration, 
the  OAS,  AID.  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  other  agencies  began  to  assist 
the  new  government  to  re-actlvate  the  devel- 
opment programs  Initiated  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

During  the  last  months  of  1966  OAS  laid 
the  groimdwork  for  a  formal  adoption  Into 


the  OAS  Charter  of  various  amendments, 
based  upon  guidelines  approved  at  the 
Second  Special  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  November  1965  and  pre- 
pared by  a  Special  OAS  Committee  in 
Panama,  February-March  1966.  The  amend- 
ments will  incorporate  into  the  Charter  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  will  Improve  Inter-Amerlcan  ma- 
chinery for  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  win  make  various  changes  and 
improvements  In  the  structure  of  the  OAS. 
The  proposed  amendments  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Third  Special  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference  in  February  1967  In  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  delegates  are  expected  to  complete 
the  work  of  Charter  reform. 

At  year-end  the  OAS  Council  began 
planning  for  a  hemisphere  conference  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics,  to 
be  held  in  1967. 

In  March  1966,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  meeting  in 
Buenos  Aires,  reviewed  and  evaluated  the 
first  five  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  review  brought  to  light  many  positive 
achievements  of  the  Alliance;  It  also  dis- 
closed that  political  decisions  at  the  highest 
level  were  needed  to  solve  key  problems  in 
economic  integration,  external  finance, 
agricultiu-al  production  and  education. 

HOUSING   INVESTMENT   GUARANTIES   AND   URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  grand  total  of  $340  mUUon  In  Latin 
American  housing  guaranties,  out  of  the 
$450  million  ceiling  authorized  by  Congress, 
are  In  various  stages  of  execution,  ranging 
from  project  reviews  to  finished  houses. 
The  program  is  administered  by  AID'S  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Division,  Latin 
American  Bureau. 

During  the  last  12  months,  ten  housing 
project  contracts  Involving  $60  million  in 
AID  guaranties  were  signed,  bringing  to  $123 
mUllon  the  total  of  guaranty  contracts  con- 
cluded since  the  inception  of  this  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

Another  ten  projects  involving  $59  million 
in  housing  guaranties  were  approved  in  1966, 
but  contract  negotiations  are  still  under- 
way. The  total  of  contracts  signed  and  con- 
tracts m  active  negotiation  amounts  to  $200 
million. 

Proposals  for  guaranties  covering  an  addi- 
tional 13  housing  projects,  involving  some 
$40  million,  are  in  advanced  stages  of  review 
and  processing. 

Applications  for  Latin  American  guar- 
anties received  In  1966  under  the  second 
phase  of  AID'S  Housing  Investment  Guar- 
anty Program  totaled  $600  million.  To  stay 
within  balance  of  payments  limitations.  Just 
$100  million  of  the  additional  $150  million 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1965  wUl  be 
approved:  the  selection  process  is  now 
underway. 

Vrhan  development  activities 
During  1966  AID  extended  loans  totaling 
$10  1  mUllon  to  Panama  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  support  of  slum  clearance  and 
newlv-organlzed  savings  and  loan  systems. 
This" brought  to  $164  mUllon  the  five-year 
total  of  AID  dollar  loan  assistance  for  hous- 
ing projects  under  the  AlUance  for  Progress. 
An  additional  $3.7  mUllon  loan  in  support 
of  cooperative  housing  and  a  savings  and 
loan  system  was  approved  for  Nicaragua. 

In  the  same  year  US-AID  missions  in 
Argentina,  BrazU,  El  Salvador  and  Panama 
were  authorized  to  develop  recommendations 
for  other  housing  projects  totaUng  $42 
million.  These  resources  wUl  help  to  fund 
savings  and  loan  associations,  housing  co- 
operatives and  slum  clearance  programs. 

In  Colombia  AID  approved  a  15-miUlon 
peso  loan  (about  $2,431,000)  to  a  Federation 
of  Housing  Cooperatives;  technical  assist- 
ance will  also  be  provided. 

During  1966  AID  further  recognized  the 
importance  of  housing  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  by  establishing  housing 


positions  within  the  missions  assigned  to 
BoUvla,  BrazU  and  Panama.  Teams  of  U.S. 
consultants  visited  eight  Latin  American 
republics  and  conferred  with  local  officials 
on  problems  relating  to  large-scale  ^oxyAnt 
projects,  slum  clearance,  savings  and  loan 
programs,  cooperatives,  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 


THE    INVESTMENT    CUARANTT    PROGRAM 

A  broad  spectrum  of  Latin  America's  agri- 
culture and  industry  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  guaranties  afforded  to  private  U.S. 
investors  by  the  Agency  lor  International 
Development  In  1966. 

Nearly  aU  the  AlUance  countries  are  now 
participating  in  AID'S  Investment  Guaranty 
Program.  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Para- 
guay executed  amendments  to  their  original 
guaranty  agreements  to  Include  the  specific 
guaranty  against  possible  loss  from  war.  rev- 
olution, insurrection  and  the  extended  aU- 
risk"  guaranty.  Nicaragua  and  Paraguay 
have  yet  to  ratify  their  respecUve  amend- 
ments. Early  in  1966,  British  Honduras 
signed  an  agreement  covering  the  luU  range 
of  guaranties. 

Through  the  first  nine  months  of  1966, 
private  U.S.  investors  received  guaranties 
agalnBt  specific  risks  in  15  Latin  American 
countries.  Involving  a  total  of  68  projects. 
The  combined  value  of  these  guaranties  ap- 
proximated $327  million  and  the  total  in- 
vestment  amounted  to  about  $100  million 
In  BrazU  where  only  four  guaranties  had 
been  Issued  prior  to  1966.  a  total  of  16  had 
been  Issued  by  September  30.  1966. 

The  overaU  trend  of  appUcatlons  for  guar- 
anties for  the  first  nine  months  of  1966  was 
sUghtly  downward,  but  the  last  quarter  may 
alter  this  trend.  Also  the  value  of  guaran- 
ties issued  through  September  30  dropped  to 
$326.6  mllhon  from  $472  million  for  the  cor- 
responding  period  in  1965.  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  the  doUar  value  of  guar- 
anties issued  in  1965  was  unusually  large  be- 
cause it  included  guaranties  amounting  to 
$178  mlUion  which  were  Issued  to  the  inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  Chiles 
telephone  system. 

Figures  alone  do  not  teU  the  whole  story 
of  AID'S  specific  risk  guaranty  program.  A 
new  combined  contract  covering  the  risks  of 
expropriation  and  damage  f roin  war.  revolu- 
tion and  insurrection  was  introduced  In  1966. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  combined  contract,  a 
single  maximum  guaranty  amount  is  se- 
lected by  the  Investor,  and  this  coverage 
may  be  Invoked  after  a  loss  either  from  ex- 
propriation or  war  damage.  T^us  when  the 
combined  contract  Is  used,  the  total  pro- 
tecUon  afforded,  as  weU  as  the  premium  axe 
reduced.  This  innovation  has  proved  popu- 
lar with  investors  and  accounts  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  lower  guaranty  coverage  in  the 
first  three-quarters  of  1966. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK   LOANS 

During  1966  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  continued  Its  credit  operations 
in  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  en- 
abling buyers  in  Latin  America  to  purchase 
U.S.  goods  and  services  on  deferred  pay- 
ment terms.  ,  __ 

in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  tota  ^- 
imbank  authorizations  of  long  and  medium- 
term  loans,  medlum-tenn  guaranties  and  m- 
Rii  ranee  and  short-term  Insurance  for  ex- 
5^rtf  to'L^m  American  totaled  $615.5  million 
doUars-more  than  double  the  figure  of  Just 
three  years  earlier. 

For  the  balance  of  1966,  the  figures,  when 
avaUable,  are  expected  to  show  a  cof  Paf*^l« 
level  of  lending  activity.  Every  doUar  of  this 
credit  assistance  wUl  be  spent  on  goods  and 
^^ices  needed  to  further  the  AlUance  for 

^A^ontlnuing  problem  for  Eximbank  in  ex- 
tending credit  to  developing  countries  In 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  other  developing 
countries,  la  the  ability  of  the  borrowing  na- 
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Uona  to  aaaume  addlUonal  debt.  \  However 
1968  was,  generally-spealtlng,  a  yefcr  of  eco- 
nomic progrcM  In  Latin  America,  so  that  the 
prospect  of  continued  Exlmbank  assistance 
remains  reasonably  hopeful.  It  wlU  continue 
to  examine  closely  each  underteklng  In  which 
It  participates  to  determine  that  Exlmbank 
financing  la  used  In  the  most  eflecttlve  way. 

Alliance  for  Progress  loans  authorized  by 
Exlmbank  during  1966  Included: 

$3.3  million  to  enable  a  tire  faqtory  to  be 
built  In  Costa  Rlca.  The  new  planlj  will  mean 
•ubstantlal  foreign  exchange  savings  through 
not  having  to  import  tires. 

$25  million  to  finance  the  purchase  of  navi- 
gation equipment  for  39  Mexican  Airports. 

$25  million  to  Argentina  to  finance  the  p\ir- 
chase  of  new  aircraft  to  be  used  on  the  na- 
tional flag  carrier,  AeroUneas  Argentlnas. 

$1.26  million  to  enable  a  Brazilian  firm  to 
Improve  Its  production  of  styrene  monomer. 
used  In  a  wide  range  of  chemical  processes. 

$a  million  for  a  Venezuelan  steel  mill  to  ex- 
pand Its  product  lines. 

In  each  of  theae  authorizations,  Exlmbank 
satUfled  Itself  that  the  specific  undertaking 
will  enhance  the  economic  viability  of  the 
country  of  the  borrower. 

A   NXW   KKA    XH  TAX   ADMINISTRATION 

At  the  close  of  1966  sixteen  republics  were 
receiving  technical  assistance  In  tax  admln- 
laUatlon  under  an  Alliance  for  Prpgress  pro- 
gram Jointly-sponsored  by  the  participating 
countries,  the  Agency  for  Int€rn»tlonal  De- 
velopment and  the  VS.  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

The  number  of  long-term  V.3.  4ax  advisers 
to  the  Alliance  republics  Increased  to  65, 
against  53  for  the  previous  year-ecd. 

Data  on  tax  revenue  collection  during  1966 
continue  to  reflect.  In  general,  an  Improv- 
ing and  encouraging  trend  throughout  Latin 
America.  Several  Alliance  coun^es  are  ex- 
pected to  show  net  tax  revenufe  Increases 
over  1965  in  the  range  of  15  to  201  percent. 

Improved  tax  administration  ih  1964  and 
1965  produced  tangible  benefits  Ibr  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  In  Panama,  tax  receipts 
rose  by  266  percent.  In  the  coirespondlng 
period.  Ecuador's  tax  revenues  Itcreased  by 
118  percent,  Nicaragua's  by  26  percent,  and 
Peru's  by  34  percent. 

During  the  past  year,  147  hlghf level  Latin 
American  tax  ofllclals  participate^  In  a  broad 
range  of  training  and  orientation  courses  of- 
fered In  Spanish  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Highlighting  the  courses  for  1988 
was  a  spring  seminar  In  Washl4gton  for  27 
tax  commissioners  from  17  LatUi  American 
countries.  Subsequently  the  vlsftlng  tax  of- 
ficials formed  the  Inter-Amerlcata  Center  of 
Tax  Administrators,  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  the  inter-chapge  of  Ideas 
for  the  Improvement  of  tax  adiilnlstratlon. 
Additional  training  at  varlops  localities 
was  given  to  personnel  speclalfelng  in  tax 
auditing  and  collections.  | 

EDTTCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  T^  ALLIANCE 

Public  and  private  educatlcei  In  Latin 
America  moved  ahead  during  1966  In  a  con- 
certed effort  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  mter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social 
Council  announced  the  results]  of  a  study 
showing  that  since  1961,  the  Mrth  year  of 
the  AlUance,  the  total  enrollment  In  Latin 
America's  primary  schools  had  risen  by  23 
percent;  In  secondary  schools,  b^  50  percent, 
and  In  universities  by  39  percent. 

Offsetting  this  encouraging  n^s  was  a  re- 
minder from  the  UN  Educational,  Scientific 
&  CiUtural  Organization  (UNESCO)  that  Il- 
literate adults  in  Latin  America  exceed  60 
million!  Additionally,  there  arb  uncounted 
millions  of  Illiterate  school-age  dhlldren. 

The  educational  priority  Is,  In  effect,  a 
cornerstone  of  the  AlUance  for  Ptogress,  lend- 
ing emphasis  to  President  Johnbon's  remark 
before  the  Ambassadors  to  the  Organization 


of  American  States:  "Education  must  become 
the  passion  of  us  all." 

To  appreciate  the  scope  of  the  challenge 
to  governments  and  educators.  If  the  present 
rate  of  Increase  continues,  Latin  America's 
population  win  soar  to  650  mllUon  by  the 
year  2000;  and  the  school-age  segment  of  that 
population  wlU  number  about  250  million,  or 
three  times  the  present  level. 

Such  facts  underscore  the  Importance  of 
teachers  and  the  need  for  more  education  at 
all  age  levels.  They  also  focus  attention  on 
more  effective  measures  for  expanding  the 
antl-llUteracy  crusade. 

Significantly  Latin  American  educators 
have  assumed  a  larger  role  In  the  strategy  of 
social,  economic  and  political  development. 
This  strategy  prepares  people  to  meet  com- 
plex problems  and  to  accept  higher  respon- 
sibilities in  democratic  societies. 

In  the  areas  of  himian  resource  develop- 
ment, leading  Latin  American  educators  In 
1966  laid  stress  on — 

Planning  and  evaluating  national  educa- 
tion programs.  ^     ^    ,   ,. 
Improving  the  organlzaUon  and  adminis- 
tration of  school  systems. 

Providing  more  opportunities  for  advanced 
teacher-training. 
Utilizing  new  teaching  techniques 
Improving  the  production  and  distribution 
of  boolts  and  other  materials. 

The  foUowlng  activities  Ulustrate  how  this 
program  was  implemented  in  1966 : 

In  cooperation  with  numerous  public  and 
private  educational  institutions  and  founda- 
tions in  the  U.S.  and  with  support  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
republics  were  buUdlng  new  institutions  and 
adopting  new  methods  as  the  principal  vehi- 
cles for  deevloplng  untapped  human  re- 
sources. 

In  Colombia,  University  of  California  re- 
searchers and  Colombian  educators  collabo- 
rated on  planning  improvements  In  Colom- 
bia's higher  education  system. 

In  Peru  a  team  from  Coliunbla  Teachers 
College  assisted  educators  In  developing  Im- 
provements in  the  administrative  procedures 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

In  Ecuador.  Ohio  State  University  Is  con- 
ducting nationwide  manpower  surveys  for  the 
National  Planning  Board.  In  Bolivia,  Ohio 
State  is  analyzing  the  educational  system, 
the  manpower  situation  and  related  subjects 
bearing  on  a  long-term  human  resources 
plan.  .  .„ 

Selected  Latin  American  students  from  40 
educational  institutions  in  nine  countries 
received  scholarships  under  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Scholarship  Program  sponsored  by  U.S. 
universities.  The  trainees  were  enrolled  In 
100  V3.  colleges.  This  unlverslty-to-unl- 
verslty  collaboration  alms  to  develop  more 
effective  higher  education  by  providing 
specially-trained  Instructors. 

An  example  of  a  vmlverslty  partnership 
which  produced  tangible  benefits  Is  that  be- 
tween the  Catholic  University  of  Cordoba, 
Argentina,  and  Buctaell  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Recently  the  Kaiser  automobUe 
plant  in  Cordoba  consulted  the  local  univer- 
sity about  a  problem  which  had  forced  a  re- 
call on  an  entire  line  of  auto  production. 
The  problem  was  solved  by  an  analog  com- 
puter provided  Cordoba  under  an  AID  con- 
tract, with  assistance  from  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer who  had  received  his  graduate  degree 
under  the  same  contract.  Kaiser  has  since 
requested  a  permanent  consulting  arrange- 
ment with  Cordoba  University. 

In  Ecuador  and  Brazil  the  University  of 
Houston  has  provided  technical  assistance 
In  a  reorganization  of  faculties,  teaching 
methods  and  administration  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  GuayaquU  and  the  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

During  1968  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, an  AID  contractor,  sent  29  U.S. 
teachers  to  conduct  teacher  training  work- 
shops in  four  Latin  American  countries. 


In  Venezuela  the  University  of  WUcon»in 
exchanged  educational  leaders  for  advanced 
teacher-training  with  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  two  Western  Hemisphere  countries  the 
tempo  of  educational  TV  reached  new  peaks. 
Jamaica's  educational  broadcast  service  now 
serves  an  estimated  audience  of  250,000  stu- 
dents. Colombia,  with  assistance  from  AID 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  has  developed  the  lar- 
gest educational  TV  system  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere. 

About  70  Peace  Corps  volunteers  working 
chiefiy  as  "teachers  of  teachers,"  helped  the 
Colombian  authorities  to  utilize  the  na- 
tional TV  network  facilities  to  reach  dally 
classes  of  400,000  children  In  grades  one 
through  five.  Some  2000  teachers  partlcl- 
pated  In  this  undertaking  which  is  now 
considered  past  the  experimental  stage.  The 
TV  system  of  education  was  recently  ex- 
tended to  reach  adult  classes  In  healtli,  nu- 
trition, and  physical  Improvement. 

Also  during  1966  the  Inter-American  Cen- 
ter of  Loyola  University,  in  New  Orleam, 
Initiated  Leadership  Training  Seminars  for 
youths  from  Central  America,  Panama  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Each  seminar  in- 
cludes instruction  In  socio-economic  prob- 
lems and  group  dynamics  along  with  field 
trips  to  observe  American  living  and  to  meet 
professional  and  technical  colleagues.  0! 
301  graduates  to  date,  about  ten  percent 
were  women.  A  majority  of  the  student 
participants  work  in  education  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  Regional  Technical  AID  Center 
(RTAC)  In  Mexico  City,  gave  special  empha- 
sis In  1966  to  the  production  of  new 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  language  textbooks 
at  minimum  prices.  To  serve  the  needs  o! 
low-Income  students,  RTAC  established 
textbook  rental  Ubrarles  In  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 
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FREE    LABOR    AND    THE    ALLIANCE    FOR    PROOBBS 

Free  labor  in  Latin  America  has  voiced  its 
support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  ItJ 
goals. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment (AIFLD)  lends  Impetus  to  theee 
goals  by  sponsoring  related  social  welfaw 
and  educational  activities  In  virtually  aU  the 
Latin  American  countries.  AIFLD  was 
created  In  1962  as  a  non-profit  organization 
funded  by  U.S.  management  and  labor 
organizations. 

Latin  American  labor  groups  affiliated  with 
AIFLD  have  a  combined  membership  of 
about  29  million. 

During  1966  AIFLD  organized  and  spon- 
sored education  seminars  of  from  one  to  U 
weeks  for  more  than  10,000  unionists.  They 
inquired  Into  the  mechanics  of  trade  union 
and  cooperative  operations,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  democracy.  During  the  year 
AIFLD  also  conducted  special  campeslno 
seminars  to  Instill   leadership  Incentivee. 

AIFLD  continued  to  place  special  emphasU 
on  low-cost  housing  for  worker  families  by 
organizing  housing  cooperatives  and  by  pre- 
paring technical  studies  for  presentation  to 
various  lending  organizations. 

Largest  of  the  labor-sponsored  projects  Is 
a  3,104  dwelling  unit  complex  In  Mexico  City. 
Another  project  In  Argentina  calls  for  2,400 
dwelling  units;  and  one  In  Colombia  is  pro- 
grammed for  900  units. 

In  the  social  service  area  AIFLD  has  created 
a  Workers'  Housing  Bank  In  Peru  and  la  con- 
sidering the  estabUshment  of  similar  banu 
In  other  countries.  In  BrazU,  It  has  pro- 
vided three  meeting  rnd  recreational  centers 
for  campeslnoe. 

AIFLD's  Impact  Project  Program,  sup- 
ported by  $150,000  m  assistance  from  AKr 
CIO  and  additional  AID  funds,  enables 
AIFLD  to  provide  low-Interest  loans  Mfl 
grants  of  from  $100  to  $5,000  to  help  wortB 
groups    finance    small    self-help    projects. 


rrpical  1968  projects  Involved  a  loan  to  help  a 
jSaTnen's  cooperative  to  buy  outboard 
motors  and  Increase  their  sea  catch;  another 
lom  helped  to  finance  the  construction  of  a 
tMChen'  union  community  center. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
^glgts  in  labor  development  by  providing 
funds  for  training  In  the  U.S.  for  key  per- 
jonnel  in  the  labor  and  social  welfare  mln- 
Irtries  of  various  Latin  American  countries. 

BIGINXKBINC     WORKS     CHANGE     THE     FACE     OF 
LATIN   AMERICA 

Alliance  for  Progress  engineering  works  and 
jonstruction  are  changing  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican landscape  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Rivers  are  dammed,  bridged  and  dl- 
yjrted  .  .  •  swamps  are  drained  .  .  .  Jungles 
cleared  .  •  .  forests  planted  .  .  .  lakes  cre- 
ated .  .  .  mountains  blasted,  and  roads  are 
driven  deep  Into  the  heartland  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

As  evidence  of  stepped-up  activity,  more 
than  30  large-scale  Alliance  engineering  proj- 
ect contracts  were  concluded  In  1966,  and 
the  volume  of  construction  In  progress  ex- 
ceeds anything  heretofore  known. 

Bulldozers  made  In  the  USA  "sail"  up- 
itream  on  barges  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River 
where  they  disembark  under  their  own 
power.  Their  Job  Is  to  push  new  highways 
across  the  backbone  of  the  Peruvian  Andes 
and  open  vast  virgin  areas  for  settlement 
and  exploitation. 

About  90  percent  of  South  America's  pop- 
ulation live  along  the  coastal  areas.  New 
Alliance  roads  will  shUt  large  numbers  of 
these  people  to  interior  areas  where  a  better, 
albeit  rugged  at  first,  life  can  be  had. 

One  of  this  century's  most  dramatic  sights 
Is  the  trans-migration  of  families  from  the 
arid,  inhospitable  or  mountainous  areas  of 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  to 
friendlier  climates  In  colonization  areas 
along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  These 
30th  centviry  pioneers,  many  of  them  travel- 
ing on  foot,  will  carve  new  empires  from  the 
wilderness. 

Alliance  Toadbuilding 

Four  republics — Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
and  Bolivia — are  co-sponsors  of  an  ambitious 
3500-mile  Alliance  road  project,  the  Carre- 
tera  Marginal  de  la  Selva,  which  Is  planned 
to  nm  north-south  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes.  The  basic  survey  of  the  Car- 
retera  route  was  financed  with  U.S.  funds 
disbursed  through  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  Some  segments  of  the  Carretera  are 
in  use;  other  parts  are  In  plaimlng  or  con- 
struction, but  the  completion  date  for  the 
whole  is  In  the  uncertain  future. 

Road-building,  improvement,  and  main- 
tenance, a  basic  goal  of  the  Alliance,  has 
absorbed  an  important  share  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America. 

Through  1968  AID  and  Its  predecessor 
agencies  bad  made  road  construction  and 
improvement  loans  amounting  to  some  $294 
million.  About  $240  million  of  this  sum 
helped  to  finance  4,630  miles  of  road 
construction. 

In  1968  alone,  AID  authorized  $42.3  million 
for  road  work.  During  the  same  year  about 
610  miles  of  new  Alliance  roads  principally 
financed  by  AID  were  completed. 

AID  highway  maintenance  equipment 
loans  account  for  $62.4  million,  of  which  $25 
million  was  obligated  In  1966.  Under  the 
various  equipment  loans  about  $35  million 
worth  of  machinery  has  been  or  will  be  pur- 
chased in  the  U.S.,  of  which  $15  million 
worth  were  purchased  In  1968. 

The  above  figures  do  not  Include  the  sub- 
stantial Alliance  for  Progress  loan  assistance 
provided  for  road  work  and  equipment  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  from 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  The  United  States 
provided  all  the  resources  in  the  Trust  Fund 


and  most  of  the  resources  in  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations. 

Electric  power 

Power  development  and  electrification 
provide  the  muscle  which  moves  many  Alli- 
ance programs  forward.  Hence  new  power 
and  electrification  projects  hold  a  high  pri- 
ority on  the  lists  of  Alliance  planning  agen- 
cies; and  they  are  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Brazil  leads  the  parade  In  new  electrifi- 
cation works  and  Is  now  overcoming  the 
power  shortages  that  have  crippled  the  econ- 
omy of  the  northeastern  states  and  retarded 
Indiutriallzatlon  In  the  Sao  Paulo-Rlo  de 
Janeiro  region. 

AID  assistance  has  been  Important  in  fi- 
nancing Brazilian  hydroelectric  projects  such 
as  the  108,000  KW  Boa  Esperanca  hydro- 
electric project  and  other  comparable  power 
projects  like  Chesf,  Cemlg,  Cemat,  Pumas 
and  Copel;  also  In  the  extension  of  power 
lines  to  major  cities  from  power  plants  on 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cumulative  total  of  U.S.  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  electric  power  devel- 
opment In  Brazil — through  AID  and  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank — amovmts 
to  more  than  $200  million. 

Direct  U.8.  assistance  for  Latin  American 
power  development  In  1966  amounted  to 
$19.65  million,  dlsttlbuted  as  follows: 

A  $13.3  million  loan  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  Brazil's  Mascarenhas  hydroelec- 
tric project  m  the  State  of  Esplrlto  Santo. 

A  $1.6  million  loan  to  help  finance  the 
Montaro  Valley  rural  electric  co-op  in  Peru 
and  related  services  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment.   

A  $4.75  million  loan  for  a  new  10,000  KW 
generating  plant  and  related  facilities  In  and 
near  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia, 

Meanwhile  construction  continued  during 
1966  on  other  Alliance  power  projects  au- 
thorized in  previous  years  for  Brazil,  Nica- 
ragua, Chile  and  Ecuador. 

AID  feasibility  studies  were  completed  In 
1986  for  14  small  hydroelectric  projects  In 
Peru  and  for  a  water-power  site  In  Ecua- 
dor with  a  potential  capacity  of  750.000  KW. 
Industrial  plants 

New  plants  and  extensions  to  old  plants 
are  receiving  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance from  AID.  Many  manufacturing  firms 
receive  flnanclal  assistance  through  AID-fi- 
nanced  private  Industrial  development  banks 
In  Central  and  South  America. 

Under  construction  at  Cato,  Pemambuco, 
Brazil,  Is  a  plant  to  produce  carbon  black, 
used  In  tire  manufacture.  Expansion  proj- 
ects In  Brazil  concern  additions  to  the  giant 
Volta  Redondo  steel  mill;  to  cast  Iron  pipe 
production  at  the  Barbara  Metallurgical  Co. 
plant  at  Barra  Mansa;  to  paper  production 
at  the  Ollnkraft  paper  mill  at  Lajes,  Santa 
Catarina,  and  to  a  fiber-board  plant  at  Salto 
Sao  Paulo. 

The  latest  AID-asslsted  project  In  Brazil 
Is  the  $70  million  Ultrafertll  fertilizer  com- 
plex at  Santos. 

School  building 
The  construction  of  new  schools  and  re- 
lated facilities,  a  major  Alliance  goal,  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  priority  status. 

In  Panama  a  primary  school  construction 
program  Involving  66  schools  with  538  class- 
rooms nears  completion.  An  additional  78 
self-help  rural  schools  have  been  built  with 
AID  assistance. 

El  Salvador's  primary  school  construction 
program.  Involving  1800  classrooms  for  64,000 
children,  nears  completion. 

Mexico,  with  U.S.  public  and  private  as- 
sistance, Is  adding  new  facilities  to  the  coun- 
try's leading  agricultural  school  at  Cliaplngo, 
Water  and  sewerage 
In  1966  good  progress  was  made  In  ex- 
tending and  improving   water  distribution 


and  sewerage  collection  systems  m  Lima, 
Peru,  and  Panama  City.  Panama. 

Plans  for  a  new  water  supply  system  In 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rlca,  were  completed;  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  existing  distribution 
system  nears  completion. 

Feasibility  studies  for  an  aqueduct  systwn 
to  carry  water  to  the  southeastern  provinces 
of  Argentina,  that  may  require  at)out  2700 
miles  of  aqueduct,  have  been  authorized. 

Airports 

Chile's  new  International  airport  at  Santi- 
ago, buUt  with  an  AID  loan  of  $10.6  mUllon, 
was  dedicated  In  December  1966.  Construc- 
tion Is  continuing  at  the  new  airport  at 
Concepclon,  Chile. 

Improvements  to  Las  Mercedes  Airport,  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  giving  it  Jet  capability, 
were  completed  in  December. 

Installation  of  the  remaining  facilities  at 
El  Alto  Airport,  near  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  con- 
tinued. This,  the  highest  of  all  commercUl 
Jet  airports,  was  biUlt  with  AID  technical 
and  financial  assistance. 

An  AID  loan  to  finance  Improvements  to 
Paraguay's  International  Airport  at  Asun- 
cion, was  authorized  late  In  1968.  Another 
loan  vfin  rehabUltate  the  airport  at  George- 
town, Guyana. 

Technical  surveys 

A  cadastral  survey.  Including  an  aiertal 
survey,  to  Improve  the  property  tax  system 
Is  underway  In  Costa  Rlca.  Loans  have  been 
made  to  Nicaragua  and  Panama  for  tax  Im- 
provement surveys  and  an  Inventory  of 
natural  resources. 

With  AID'S  help,  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  a  private  engineering  firm  are  as- 
sisting Colombia  In  preparing  an  Inventory 
and  map  of  the  country's  mineral  resources. 

LATIN    AMERICAN    COOPERATIVES    IN    A    NEW 
GROWTH   STAGE 

In  1966  Latin  America's  cooperative  move- 
ment expanded  on  a  broad  front  and  touched 
the  lives  of  many  more  thousands  of  people. 

Various  cooperative  enterprises  received 
technical  and  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  In  Chile  a  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives was  organized  with  $3.85  million  In  loan 
assistance  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Other  cooperatively-owned 
banks  In  Ecuador  and  Argentina  received 
technical  assistance  from  AID. 

About  300  new  credit  unions  were  estab- 
lishing during  the  year  bringing  the  total  to 
2,200  with  a  membership  of  640,000  in  12 
countries.  Combined  savings  of  credit  union 
members  amounted  to  about  $38  million  at 
year-end. 

During  the  year  the  credit  xuiions  dis- 
bursed about  $35  million  In  Interest-bearing 
loans  for  farm  tools,  fertilizer,  seed,  land  and 
other  productive  Items,  as  well  as  for  educa- 
tion, doctor  bills  and  consumer  goods. 

Rmal  electric  cooperatives  In  eleven  re- 
publics continued  to  grow  In  ntimbers,  mem- 
berships and  service  areas. 

In  Nicaragtia  the  first  section  of  a  newly- 
energized  power  line  began  to  serve  mral 
subscribers  In  the  vicinity  of  Zambrama  and 
Tlsma. 

An  AID  project  loan  of  $4.7B  million  for 
Bolivia  and  another  loan  of  $1.6  million  for 
Peru  were  allocated  to  flnanclng  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  This  brought  to  $15.1 
million  AID'S  loan  assistance  toward  tlie 
organization  and  construction  of  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In  Latin  America.  Local 
Interests  have  contributed  another  $9.4  mil- 
lion to  these  projects. 

In  1966  new  cooperatives  were  formed  In 
the  fields  of  transportation,  housing,  farm 
supply  and  marketing,  retail  consumer  stores 
and  other  areas  of  need. 

There  are  now  more  than  17,000  coopera- 
tives In  Latin  America  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  7  million  people. 
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THI     STATE     or     LATIN     AMERICA'S     ^EALTH 

Public  health  services  In  Latin  '  America 
diulng  1966  attained  a  new  level  pt  effec- 
tiveness and  health  authorities  wBre  cau- 
tiously forecasting  that  the  goals  set  at  Punta 
del  Este  were  within  the  realm  of  realiza- 
tion— but  not  soon. 

Community  water  supply 

At  year-end  the  Alliance  republic*  and  in- 
ternational lending  agencies  had  appropriat- 
ed more  than  »830  million  towatd  water 
and  sewerage  programs  since  Punta  del  Este. 
This  Includes  about  $340  million  in!  Alliance 
for  Progress  loan  assistance  from  AD)  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Banb. 

Seventy  percent  of  Latin  America's  urban 
population  now  has  the  benefit  of  pjlped  wa- 
ter supplies — an  all-time  high. 

The  goal  of  water  service  for  5fl(  percent 
of  the  rural  population  is  much  mor#  difficult 
to  attain.  Only  two  countries  have  lachleved 
It. 

Communlcahle  diseases 

Eradication  programs  for  small-^x,  ma- 
laria, yaws  and  the  mosquito  carrier  of  yel- 
low fever  are  well-advanced.  Staall-pox 
cases  reported  have  been  cut  to  a  fraction  of 
the  number  In  former  years.         , 

In  1966  the  mosquito  carrier  of  uiban  yel- 
low fever.  "Aedes  aegypti",  was  declared 
"eradicated"  In  15  countries. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  104  million  Lat- 
in Americans  who  had  lived  In  nialarto\is 
areas  five  years  ago  are  now  protected. 

Up  to  the  present,  slight  reducjtlons  In 
the  mortality  rate  for  whooping  cough  and 
tuberculosis  have  been  reported.  The  cur- 
rent vaccination  program  Is  expected  to  be 
an  effective  deterrent.  T 

AID  has  financed  the  major  pai^  of  the 
malaria  funds  of  the  Pan  America*  Health 
Organization  and.  in  addition,  has  provided 
about  $21  million  for  malaria  eradication  on 
a  bl-lateral  basis. 

Nutrition 

Latin  America's  net  per  capita  prfcductlon 
of  food  remains  only  slightly  above  the  1954 
level.  This  is  a  by-product  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  which  has  reached  b  record 
growth  of  about  3  percent  per  year. 

The  Pood-for-Peace  Program  is  attempting 
to  fill  the  food  supply  gaps.  Local  i|ianufac- 
turers  are  giving  more  attentloni  to  the 
production  of  "Incaparina",  a  low-cist  high- 
protein  food  whose  production  is  ijelng  In- 
dustrialized. With  such  aids  and  with  more 
protein  crop  production,  several  oountries 
have  managed  to  Improve  the  leve^  of  hU' 
man  nutrition. 

Rural  health 
AID  supports,  through  technical  ^nd  loan 
assistance,  the  mobile  rural  health:  services 
which  extend  beyond  the  major  tolwns  and 
cities.  Sixty  mobile  health  units  (jperating 
in  Chile  and  six  Central  American  Countries 
provide  professional  health  care  arid  coun- 
sel to  about  one  million  people  wljthln  the 
frame-work  of  community  developnient  pro- 
grams. The  mobUe  units  are  staff^  by  na- 
tionals of  the  respective  coimtries.  | 

Health  summary         I 

Latin  America's  overall  health  Is  Improving 
under  the  cooperative  programs  of!  the  Al- 
liance, but  some  serious  situations  remain. 

About  30  percent  of  the  urban  population 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  the  nu|al  popu- 
lation are  still  without  piped  watfr. 

Infant  mortality  remains  high.  Horty-one 
percent  of  all  deaths  are  among  children 
under  five  years,  against  only  seven  percent 
In  North  America. 

Fifty  million  people  still  live  In  i»alarious 
areas.  Nursing  and  hospital  service  are  In 
short  supply.  Basic  health  service!  are  In- 
adequate, especially  In  rural  areas. 

POPtTLATION   AND   FAMILT   FLANIONa 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  1966  responded  to  various  requests  from 


Latin  American  countries  for  assistance  In 
developing  population  programs.  These  In- 
cluded technical  training,  demographic  re- 
search, and  family  planning  services. 

During  1966  It  was  reported  that  fovir 
countries — Chile,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and 
Honduras — have  adopted  national  popula- 
tion p>ollcles. 

Under  an  official  decree,  President  Be- 
laimde  of  Peru  created  a  national  population 
research  center. 

Studies  of  family  structure  and  fertility 
were  Inaugurated  In  Argentina,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia, Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru  and  Venezuela.  Population 
study  units.  In-servlce  training  courses  In 
family  planning,  and  clinical  courses  have 
been  established  In  various  countries. 

The  family  planning  movement  gained 
support  from  more  than  20  privately-or- 
ganized associations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished In  Latin  America  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  university  medical  schools  and 
hospitals. 

rOOD-FOB-FKACE    PROMOTES    THE   ALLIANCE    FOR 
PROGRESS 

The  Food-for-Peace  program  is  adding  new 
strength  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  re- 
newing and  restoring  the  energy  and  pro- 
ductivity of  17  million  children  and  about 
12  million  adults. 

At  the  same  time,  it  spiirs  the  recipients 
to  "help  themselves" — to  build  more  live- 
stock herds,  to  cultivate  more  land,  to  build 
farm-to-market  roads,  to  practice  better 
nutrition  and  to  give  underprivileged  chil- 
dren an  Incentive  to  attend  school  and  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  Illiteracy. 

The  essence  of  this  far-reaching  program 
Is  reflected  In  the  recently-enacted  Food-for- 
Peace  Act  which  clearly  states  the  primary 
U.S.  concern  for  these  areas  of  activity. 

Of  the  $62  million  worth  of  U.S.  com- 
modities approved  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  shipment  to  Latin 
America  In  1966,  under  the  donations  pro- 
gram, by  far  the  largest  amoimt  went  for 
school  lunches  or  for  maternal  and  child- 
feeding  programs. 

The  total  U.S.  food  aid  to  Latin  America 
in  1966  is  estimated  at  $155  million,  of 
which  $91  million  worth  was  sold  for  local 
currencies,  compared  with  $43  million  In 
1965.  An  important  part  of  the  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  these  sales  was  applied 
to  local  economic  development  projects 
whose  goal  is  the  eventual  elimination  of 
the  need  for  food  aid. 

Again  In  1966  Brazil  was  the  principal 
recipient  of  food  aid.  accounting  for  $114 
million  of  the  total  $155  million  approved 
for  all  Latin  American  sales  and  donation 
programs.  Colombia,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  also  received 
considerable  Food  for  Peace  supplies. 

Brazil's  school  lunch  program  exceeds  simi- 
lar programs  in  Latin  America.  Six  and  one- 
half  million  children  receive  milk  at  school, 
and  1.2  million  of  these  get  hot  lunches. 
In  1966  the  Brazilian  Government  increased 
its  budgeted  contribution  for  school  lunches 
to  $3  mllUon.  against  $227,000  in  1964.  State 
and  local  governments  also  support  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  growing  number  of  school-sponsored 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  contribute  sup- 
plies. Both  children  and  parents  work  the 
gardens. 

Brazil's  conmiltment  to  the  program  Is 
considered  adequate  to  ensure  its  continua- 
tion after  U.S.  aid  is  phased  out.  Two 
Brazilian  officials  recently  visited  the  U.S.  to 
observe  the  school  lunch  program  at  flirst- 
hand. 

A  successful  livestock  feeding  project  in 
Brazil  is  an  example  of  practical  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  help  other  nations  build  their  pro- 
tein food  supplies  to  meet  an  ever-mounting 
demand.  Some  50,000  farmers  in  eight 
Brazilian  states  participate  In  this  project 


and  thirty-one  farmer  cooperatives  are  it» 
co-sponsors. 

In  addition  to  making  U.S.  feed  graUa 
available  to  cooperative  members  at  cojt 
and  on  credit,  the  local  Food  for  Peac^ 
sjjonsors  give  regular  demonstrations  on 
poultry  raising  and  on  the  uses  of  fertilise 
and  forage  crops. 

PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALlJANCE — THE  ALUANCX  »0» 
PROGRESS    AT   THE   GRASS    BOOTS   LEVEL 

An  alliance  of  private  citizens  within  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  expanded  Its  member- 
ship and  scope  of  operations  In  1966  to  in- 
clude 30  U.S.  states  and  16  Latin  American 
republics. 

The  "Partners  of  the  Alliance"  concept, 
less  than  three  years  old,  sprang  from  a 
desire  to  involve  private  citizens  in  an  action 
program  of  mutual  assistance. 

In  September,  250  Partners'  delegates  at- 
tending their  second  hemispheric  union  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  received  greetings  from  headB 
of  state,  including  President  Johnson.  The 
delegates  represented  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  who  had  organized  62  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  committees  in  the  American 
republics — with  encouragement  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Members  Include  educators  and  students, 
business  leaders  and  trade  unionists,  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  the  representatives  of  many 
other  professions  and  community  organiza- 
tions. At  their  local,  regional  and  interna- 
tional reunions  they  exchange  Ideas  and  col- 
laborate on  projects  which  will  promote  the 
alms  and  spread  the  benefits  of  the  alliance 
within  the  Alliance. 

Since  its  founding,  the  program  has  pro- 
vided a  flow  of  three  to  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  technical  and  material  assistance 
within  the  partnership.  This  exchange 
takes  In  such  diverse  Items  as  high-school 
and  university  scholarships,  agricultural  and 
electrical  equipment  and  tools. 

A  major  share  of  the  U.S.  partners'  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  the  shipment 
of  hospital  equipment  to  Latin  America's 
rural  areas  and  the  implementation  of  Im- 
pact-type projects  In  community  develop- 
ment. But  most  important  is  the  growing 
understanding  of  attitudes  and  problems 
which  have  developed  Into  firm  friendships 
on  a  working  basis.  In  November  the  Texas 
Partners  held  an  investment  conference  In 
Austin,  Texas,  with  visiting  partners  from 
Peru;  the  event  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Texas  Industrial  Commission.  The  Mich- 
igan Partners  plan  a  similar  conference  early 
In  1967. 

In  late  1966  the  U.S.  partners  formed  a 
national  association  and  elected  their  first 
national  president — Edward  Marcus,  clvle 
leader  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Nelman-Marcus.  _ 

A  private  sector  Alliance  partnership  ex- 
ists between  citizens  of  the  following  U.S. 
states  and  corresponding  areas  in  Latin 
America : 

Alabama  and  Guatemala.  Arizona  and  El 
Salvador.  Arkansas  and  Bolivia.  California 
and  Mexico.  Colorado  and  Minas  Gerals 
(Brazil).  Connecticut  and  Paraiba  (Brazil). 
Delaware  and  Panama.  District  of  Columbia 
and  Brasilia  Federal  District  (Brazil).  Flor- 
ida and  Colombia.  Idaho  and  Eduador.  Illi- 
nois and  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil).  Iowa  and 
Mexico.  Indiana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
(Brazil).  Kentucky  and  Ecuador.  Maryland 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil).  Massachusetts 
and  Colombia.  Michigan  and  British  Hon- 
duras (Belize).    Minnesota  and  Uruguay. 

Missouri  and  Para  (Brazil).  New  Jersey 
and  Alagoas  (Brazil).  North  Carolina  and 
Cochabamba  (Bolivia).  Ohio  and  Parana 
(Brazil).  Oklahoma  and  Mexico.  Oregon 
and  Costa  Rica.  Pennsylvania  and  Bahia 
(Brazil).  Tennessee  and  Venezuela.  Texas 
and  Peru.  Utah  and  Bolivia.  Vermont  and 
Honduras.  Wisconsin  and  Nicaragua.  Wyo- 
ming and  Oolas  (Brazil). 
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wj.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
,,,^ninious  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
zS^&t  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
t/>  aKain  thank  the  Members  of  this 
HoS  for  passing  in  1965  my  bill  to 
^Lgnize  and  study  San  Antonio  s 
T^sFair  1968,  and  for  appropriating 
lastTear  $6.75  million  for  the  Federal 
exhibit  and  pavilion. 

It  is  a  reassuring  reflection  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  House  for  me  to  report  that 
on  Wednesday  Gtov.  John  ConnaUy 
signed  the  appropriation  measure  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  the  State  of 
Texas  in  HemisFair  to  $10  million.  The 
State's  exhibit  wUl  be  the  "Institute  of 
Texan  Cultures." 

And  last  Friday,  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio received  to  its  account  $5.5  million 
to  build  the  theme  structure  of  Hemls- 
Pair,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Americas. 
Construction  began  the  same  afternoon. 
This  loan  is  a  result  of  the  bond  issue 
which  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio  ap- 
proved in  December  by  a  2-to-l  margin. 

The  satisfaction  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  is  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  front  page  editorial  which 
I  Insert  here  from   the   San   Antonio 

Express. 

Express  Editoriai. 

Much  Is  owed  to  many.  Five  years  after 
HemisFair  weis  started  as  an  idea  with  In- 
formal support,  all  of  its  numeroiis  obstacles 
have  been  cleared  except  the  inexorable  one 
of  time.  The  "go"  signal  came  Tuesday  from 
both  Washington  and  Austin,  the  latter  for 
an  expanded  state  exhibit. 

Thus,  all  financial  and  legal  problems  have 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  has  taken  much  work.  The  cooperation 
of  Governor  Connally,  the  leadership  and 
members  of  the  State  Senate  and  House  have 
been  invaluable  bellwethers  for  the  entire 
project.  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez  did 
yeoman  service  In  Washington.  Local  un- 
derwriting and  planning  was  a  precedent- 
making  experience  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Tower  of  the  Americas  has  been 
started.  The  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures  will 
be  started  soon.  Preliminary  agreements 
have  been  reached  for  the  federal  pavilion. 
This  community  and  the  state  of  Texas  owe 
much  to  many  people  for  seeing  an  idea  be- 
come reality. 

Five  years  ago  I  visualized  a  trade  fair 
to  emphasize  San  Antonio's  position  as 
the  gateway  to  Latin  America.  It  is 
with  personal  gratitude,  and  pride  in  my 
city,  State,  and  the  Congress,  that  I  am 
able  to  say  now  that  the  pieces  have  all 
fallen  into  place. 

HemisFair  1968  has  oflQcial  sanction 
from  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions in  Paris  as  a  6-month  World's 
Fair. 

My  fiesta  city  of  San  Antonio  will  be 
celebrating  the  250th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

Ten  foreign  countries  have  to  date 
signed  on  as  participants,  including  the 
non-Latin  American  countries  of  Canada 
and  Switzerland. 

Preparation  of  the  92-acre  site  in 
downtown  San  Antonio  is  well  imder- 


way.  Purchase  of  this  site  was  from 
part  of  the  $30  million  bond  Issue  voted 
by  San  Antonians  in  1964. 

Operational  and  plarming  funds  se- 
cured by  about  $8  million  in  pledges  from 
businesses,  unions,  and  individuals  in  San 
Antonio  is  being  used  expeditiously. 

A  host  of  "happenings"  with  a  pan- 
American  flavor  are  plaimed  for  the  tour- 
ists. Their  transportation  alone  will  be 
met  by  waterway  and  lake  vessels,  a 
skyride,  mlniraUs  scooting  to  every  point, 
and  rickshaws — all  as  a  supplement  to 
easy  walkability. 

Ground  has  been  broken  on  the  622- 
foot  Tower  of  the  Americas,  a  fitting 
symbol  of  the  theme  of  HemisFair  1968. 
"the  confluence  of  civilizations  of  the 
Americas."  The  tower  will  have  several 
observation  levels  and  a  revolving  res- 
taurant. It  will  be  visible  from  Austin, 
80  miles  away. 

The  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures,  now 
completely  appropriated  by  the  Texas 
Legislature,  will  be  an  Imaginative, 
many-sided  museum. 

The  design  for  the  Federal  pavilion 
has  been  recently  annoimced  by  the 
Commerce  Department.  Construction 
bids  will  be  Invited  soon,  and  plans  are 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
structions of  Congress.  The  six-story 
building  will  house  the  Federal  exhibits 
and  the  Confluence  Theater,  for  which  a 
three-part  fllm  will  be  produced  on  the 
fair's  theme.  The  pavilion,  as  planned 
and  structured,  will  permit  many  resid- 
ual uses. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be 
able  to  bring  together  the  necessary  ele- 
ments to  begin  HemisFair,  and  after 
much  hard  work,  not  only  by  many  In 
San  Antonio  but  also  by  many  on  the 
State  and  Federal  scene,  I  feel  that  the 
success  of  HemisFair  is  now  assured.  I 
am  sure  that  the  tourism  produced  by 
HemisFair  will  boost  the  economy  of  San 
Antonio,  which  has  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  of  the  larger  U.S.  cities,  I  am 
sure  that  HemisFair  will  show  how  at- 
tractive our  city  is  for  industry  of  many 
kinds.  But  I  trust  that  the  most  pro- 
found effect  of  HemisFair  will  not  close 
when  it  does  in  October  1968.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  experience  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  cooperation.  I  am  speak- 
ing above  all  of  the  example  of  San  An- 
tonio mobilized  and  acting  in  concert  to 
plan  and  work  for  a  more  attractive, 
prosperous  future.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  truly  said : 

HemisFair  1968  Is  San  Antonio's  way  of 
telling  the  world  that  progress  is  the  wave  of 
its  future. 


nlan  state.  This  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  planning  and  hoping,  of  years 
of  agitation  and  struggle.  Lithuania, 
once  a  powerful  state  whose  confines 
spread  far  beyond  the  Baltic  littoral,  was 
triumphantly  reborn.  The  triumph  at 
first  was  short,  for  In  the  period  follow- 
ing World  War  I  armies  marched  and 
coimtermarched  across  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Red  Army  briefly  took  control,  but 
when  the  dust  finally  had  settled  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania  took  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  years  of  the  twenties  and  thirties 
were  happy  and  prosperous  for  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  But  when  the  shadows 
of  World  War  n  lengthened  over  Europe 
Lithuania,  along  with  so  many  other 
small  nations,  was  an  early  casualty.  In 
1939  Lithuania  agreed  to  admit  Soviet 
troops  and  to  permit  the  building  of 
Soviet  alrbases  on  her  territory.  Under 
duress,  she  had  little  choice.  In  true 
totalitarian  fashion,  the  U.S.S.R.  then 
engineered  a  fixed  election,  and  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1940.  absorbed  Lithuania. 

The  Germans  drove  the  Russians  out. 
but  to  Lithuanians  it  made  no  difference. 
They  simply  exchanged  one  master  for 
another.  The  Soviet  Union  reconquered 
the  country  in  1944.  From  that  day  for- 
ward Lithuania  has  been  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  likes  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  subject  nationalities,  such 
as  the  Lithuanians,  are  free  to  be  them- 
selves under  the  aegis  of  communism. 
But  we  know  better.  We  know  that 
Soviet  policy  bends  all  available  energies 
to  recast  its  subject  peoples  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  mold.  Lithuanians,  like  all 
non-Russians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  subject 
to  relentless  pressui-e  to  give  up  their 
language,  their  culture,  and  their  re- 
ligion. Indeed,  the  pressure  Is  so  great 
that  over  half  the  churches  In  Lithuania, 
historically  a  Roman  Catholic  nation, 
have  been  closed  down,  and  the  other 
half  are  falling  Into  extreme  disrepair. 
In  short,  Lithuania  is  a  nation  under 
siege.  The  goal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  noth- 
ing less  than  complete  extinction  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation,  not  by  extermination, 
but  by  the  most  severe  and  persistent 
pressure.  ,  .  „  , 

We  are  confident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  achieve  its  goal.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  have  too  much  spirit,  too  much 
faith  In  their  national  destiny.  We  can 
be  sure  that  on  this  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  independence  still  lives  In 
the  heart  of  Lithuanians  everywhere. 


LITHUANIA— A  NATION  UNDER 
SIEGE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918,  Lithuanian  patriots  de- 
clared the  Independence  of  the  Llthua- 


THE    49TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
FORMAL  DECLARATION  OF  LITH- 
UANIA AS  A  FREE  NATION 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Uth- 
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uanlan  people.  It  Is  a  just  recpgnltlon 
by  us  of  the  many  wrongs  done  j  to  these 
brave  people  throughout  their  hjstory. 

Recent  international  events  have 
brought  In  their  train  tragld  conse- 
quences. It  is  significant  that  we  also 
celebrate  this  week  the  22d  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Yalta  Agreement. 
The  last  World  War  has.  Instead  of  free- 
ing oppressed  peoples,  actually  caused  the 
eradication  of  freedom  in  many  lands, 
and  has  extended  the  reign  of  terror  over 
many  former  free  coimtrles,  thu^  depriv- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  peoples  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence.  TUree  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  are  among  the*  people. 

These  people  enjoyed  a  short  but  en- 
thusiastic period  of  freedom.  They  re- 
gained their  independence  in  1918,  and 
after  a  mere  23  years  it  was  stojen  from 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  Soon 
after  the  coimtry  became  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  its  courageous  »ut  help- 
less inhabitants  shipped  to  Communist 
labor  camps,  the  world  realited  that 
there  was  no  freedom  under  the  Com- 
munist flag.  During  the  courie  of  the 
war  their  condition  grew  worse,  but  they 
lived  from  day  to  day.  from  yeat  to  year, 
hoping  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
would  at  last  be  free.  Then,  when  the 
war  came  to  an  end  they  foimd  that 
there  was  no  freedom  for  them.  The  war 
thus  proved  to  be  their  national  tragedy. 

Today,  these  courageous  aid  brave 
people  still  cling  to  the  hope  ftnd  Idea 
of  freedom  and  Independence.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  the  loyal  Americans  of  Lithuania 
descent  in  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  and  with  them  hope 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Llthuaila  people 
and  their  homeland.  j 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  PATENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spealfler,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  | 

There  was  no  objection.        ' 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
less  heralded  problems  facing  xts  is  that 
of  insuring  that  our  patent  fystem  is 
serving  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  the  inventlveneis  and  in- 
genuity of  its  people  Is  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  this  Nation's  progresf  and  one 
of  its  greatest  assets. 

Unless  we  can  continue  to  ptovide  In- 
centives for  research,  developilient.  and 
Innovation,  the  Nation  will  lose  this  great 
asset  which  has  made  It  great. 

President  Johnson  Is  well  aw^re  of  this 
problem.  In  an  effort  to  prefeerve  our 
lead  in  developing  new  systems  and  tech- 
niques. £uid  to  encourage  the  many  tal- 
ented and  creative  people  in  the  Nation, 
the  President  created  a  Commission  in 
April  1965.  to  study  and  recommend  steps 
to  insure  that  the  patent  system  becomes 
more  effective  and  serves  the  public 
Interest. 

On  January  20, 1967,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  held  a 


meeting  in  New  Orleans  and  heard  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  report  which  the 
President's  Commission  has  made  on  the 
patent  system. 

The  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Eugene 
J.  Davidson,  addressed  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  meeting.  Mr.  Dav- 
idson is  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  patent 
law. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
vitally  Interested  in  this  particular  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  since  many  of  the  best 
known  of  our  inventions  are  products  of 
smsdl  firms  rather  than  our  large  corpo- 
rations. The  SBA  is  interested  in  as- 
suring that  small  business  not  only  is 
protected  in  the  area  of  patents  but  ob- 
tains the  benefit  of  new  technology.  I 
might  add  that  I  believe  SBA  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  this  regard  and  in  all 
of  the  other  services  It  makes  available 
to  the  Nation's  small  firms. 

I  insert  Mr.  Davidson's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  together  with  a  re- 
port of  his  address  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Orleans  States-Item: 
Remarks  or  Eugene  J.  Davidson,  Assistant 
GKNflLAi.  Counsel,  Small  Business  Admin- 
isTKATioN,  Before  tek  Axbospacx  Insus- 
TBiEs    Association,    New     Orusans.    La.. 
Januabt  20.  1967 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  Report  of  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System. 

As  you  know,  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  stimulate  the  Na- 
tion's Inventive  capablUtles.  They  expressly 
provided  In  the  Constitution  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  "promote  the 
Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  se- 
curing for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  re- 
B{>ectlve  Writings  and  Discoveries."  This 
Constitutional  grant  was  exercised  by  the 
First  Congress  In  1790.  On  July  31  of  that 
year,  the  flrst  patent  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent George  Washington,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  ThcHnas  Jefferson  and  bis  Attorney 
General,  Edmund  Randolph. 

We  have  become  the  greatest  industrial 
nation  in  the  world,  and  our  patent  system 
has  played  a  major  role  In  this  achievement. 
However,  pattern  of  our  present  patent 
system  is  not  too  different  from  that  which 
was  adopted  In  1836.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous amendments  to  that  1836  statute 
which  has  been  rewritten  twice,  but  Its  gen- 
eral character  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  for  these  130  years. 

While  the  pattern  has  remained  some- 
what constant,  the  world  has  not. 
CXir  society — socially — economically — Indus- 
trially— technologlcaUy — and  even  politi- 
cally— Is  dramatically  different  than  it  was 
in  1836  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  President. 
Things  are  just  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  gossip  columns  may  talk  of  their  jet 
age  society,  but  to  our  indiistrlal  and  scien- 
tific community,  even  the  jet  age  is  old  bat. 
Resources  in  amounts  undreamed  of  25  years 
ago  are  being  devoted  by  the  Government 
and  by  private  sources  to  R&D.  Although 
the  Independent  Inventor  and  scientist  still 
are  essential  contributors  to  the  development 
of  new  processes  anc*.  new  products,  orga- 
nized R&D  Is  carrying  a  growing  share  of 
the  task.  As  a  result,  inventions  have  in- 
creased In  niunber.  in  sophistication,  and  in 
complexity  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  a  few 
short  years  ago.  These  changes  require  up- 
dating our  patent  system  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  stimulus  to  creativity  and 
innovations. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  need. 
On  April  8,   1965.  by  Executive  Order  No. 


11215,  he  created  a  Commission  to  "recom- 
mend to  the  President  steps  to  insure  tliat 
the  patent  system  will  be  more  effective  in 
serving  the  public  interest."  The  Commis- 
sion was  to  direct  Its  efforts  toward: 

(1)  Ascertalnmg  the  degree  to  which  our 
patent  system  currently  serves  our  national 
needs  and  international  goals. 

(2)  Identifying  any  aspects  of  the  gystem 
which  may  need  change, 

(3)  Revising  possible  Improvements  in  the 
system,  and 

(4)  Recommending  any  legislation  deemed 
essential  to  strengthen  the  United  States 
patent  system. 

The  OommisBlon  was  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers from  the  private  sector  and  4  from  Qoy- 
ernment,  including  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
dlstlngxiiahed  bxislnees  executives,  educaion, 
Inventors  and  lawyers.  Dr.  H.  Huntt  Ransom, 
ChanceUor  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
former  Judge  Simon  Rlfkind  of  New  York 
were  oo-chalrmen.  They,  together  with  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Thoamton  of  Litton  Industries,  Mr] 
James  Birkenstock  oif  IBM,  Mr.  Bernard  Oliver 
of  Hewlett-Packard,  Mr.  Howard  Nason  of 
Monsanto  Research,  Mr.  John  Bardeen,  tht 
Nobel  Prize  wiiuier  and  educator.  Dr.  Qulford 
Stever.  President  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Mr.  Sidney  Neuman  and  Mr. 
Howard  Clement,  patent  lawyers  from  Chi- 
cago were  the  non-government  members. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  were  the 
Government  members.  They  were  repre- 
sented by  designees,  some  of  whom  are  well 
known  to  this  Association.  The  Deputy  As- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Procurement, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Malloy,  and  the  Commissioner  ot 
Patents,  Mr.  Edward  Brenner,  were  designee* 
for  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Commerce, 
respectively.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  I  was  similarly  honored  by 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator  of  SBA. 

Soon  after  its  inception,  the  CommlsBlon 
invited  the  public  to  submit  suggestions, 
criticisms  and  comments.  The  response  wat 
moet  gratifying.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
responded  so  well.  Their  conmiunicatlona 
aided  the  Commission  immeasurably. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  Patent 
System  could  continue  to  provide  an  Incen- 
tive to  research,  development  and  innovation, 
but  In  order  to  do  so,  there  was  a  need  to: 

(1)  raise  the  quality  and  reliability  of  the 
U.S.  pMitent. 

(2)  shorten  the  period  of  pendency  of  a 
patent  application  from  filing  to  final  dii- 
position. 

(3)  accelerate  public  disclosure  of  techno- 
logical advances. 

(4)  reduce  the  expense  of  obtaining  and 
litigating  a  patent, 

(5)  make  U.S.  patent  practice  more  com- 
patible with  that  of  other  major  countries, 
wherever  consistent  with  the  objectives  ot 
the  U.S.  patent  sjrstem.  and 

(6)  prepare  the  patent  system  to  cope  with 
the  continued  expansion  of  technology  fore- 
seeable in  the  decades  ahead. 

Unless  these  objectives  are  attained,  th< 
American  Inventor,  the  American  business 
community,  both  large  and  small,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  the  American  consumer— in 
short,  the  entire  Ameilcan  public — will  be 
the  loser. 

Also  clearly  defined  was  the  interrelatloB 
of  these  problems  and  the  essentially  of  » 
total  or  systems  approach.  Individual 
changes  would  only  mean  patchwork,  and 
paftchwork  Is  not  what  President  Johnson  di- 
rected. This  system  approach — so  familiar 
to  you — but  relatively  unique  in  the  area  of 
public  policy— Is  the  key  to  the  Commlssion'i 
recommendations. 

The  Commission's  flrst  recommendatloa 
quite  logically  relates  to  determining  who  W 
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.  w«*ive  the  patent.  Presently,  the  flrst 
^J^  unless  he  has  waived  his  right,  pre- 
M.  Not  infrequently,  disputes  over  who 
r^'rst  arise.  Interference  proceedings,  of 
.hi^  there  has  been  so  much  complaint, 
!«^e  handmaidens  of  this  dispute.  A  by- 
^uct  of  the  flrst  to  Invent  approach  Is  the 
SCto  filing  applications.  There  Is  Uttle 
n^Teicy  to  file  when  you  can  achieve  your 
frforttv  even  if  you  are  not  the  earUest  flier. 
To  wrrect  these  deficiencies  and  to  estab- 
lish a.  precise  and,  yet.  Inexpensive  method 
^detenninlng  priority,  the  Commission  rec- 
cS^ended  that  the  first  to  /Jle  should  re- 
^  tbe  patent.  The  flrst  to  take  the  step 
toward  pubUc  disclosure  would  be  rewarded; 
th«  nrocrastinator  would  not  be. 

Is  a  concomitant  to  this  flrst  to  file,  the 
commission  proposed  a  new  type  of  applica- 
tion designated  as  a  preliminary  application 
"secure  the  flUng  date.  The  existing  12- 
month  grace  period  would  be  eliminated, 
^e  preliminary  appUcaUon  need  not  be  a 
formal  document  or  contain  the  familiar 
Dstent  claims.  A  copy  of  a  speech  or  a  report 
Mntalnlng  a  technical  description  would 
lufflce  The  appUcant  would  have  12  months 
after  the  fiUng  of  the  preliminary  applica- 
tion in  which  to  file  the  complete  application. 
For  those  who  have  an  international  patent 
poBitton,  this  preUmlnary  application  wUl 
iecure  a  period  for  foreign  filing. 

Much  of  the  problem  associated  with  the 
oresent  requirement  that,  with  certain  ex- 
ceoUona,  the  inventor  must  sign  the  applica- 
tton  would  be  eUmlnated  by  the  propoeal 
that  either  the  Inventor  or  the  assignee  may 
sign  and  file  the  preliminary  and  complete 
appUcaUons.  Thus,  filing  would  not  be  de- 
layed because  of  uncertainty  of  the  Inventor's 
Identity  or  his  unwllUngness  to  cooperate. 
The  Commission,  mindful  of  the  Interests  of 
the  inventor,  would  require  a  declaraUon  of 
originality  and  a  specific  assignment  to  be 
filed  before  the  processing  of  the  appUcatlon 
la  completed. 

Thus,  the  filing  of  at  least  a  preliminary 
application  as  soon  as  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  invention  becomes  apparent  would  be 
encouraged.  Interference  proceedings  would 
be  eliminated.  Discussion  at  professional 
meetings  and  In  journals  would  be  stimu- 
lated since  the  Invention  could  not  be 
usurped. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem, the  Commission  would  provide  that 
prior  publication,  public  use  or  other  public 
disclosure  anywhere  In  the  world,  would  be 
a  bar  to  patenUbllity.  However,  to  protect 
the  innocent  Inventor  against  loss  of  the 
fruits  of  his  discovery  because  of  on  unau- 
thorized public  disclosure  by  another,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  when  such 
unauthorized  disclosure  occurs,  the  Inventor 
or  Ills  assignee  be  permitted  six  months  to 
file  his  complete  application.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  this  size  months  grace  period 
applies  only  to  the  time  to  file.  The  unau- 
thorized disclosure  date  could  not  be  claimed 
as  the  effective  filing  date  and  an  interven- 
ing, untainted  public  discloevu-e  would  con- 
stitute prior  art  against  him.  Provision  is 
also  made  to  exempt  demonstrations  at 
officially  recognized  international  exhibitions 
from  constituting  prior  art. 

Another  significant  proposal  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  V£.  patents  and  to  accelerate 
public  disclosure  of  technological  advances 
relates  to  the  publication  of  pending  appU- 
catlons.  Many  claim  that  the  present  law, 
by  keeping  pending  applications  secret  and 
by  having  the  patent  term  run  from  issuance 
encourages  delay  in  prosecution.  Some  even 
talk  of  the  "game" — how  long  can  an  appli- 
cant keep  the  application  In  the  Patent  Of- 
fice. The  players  In  this  "game"  may  profit 
but  at  the  public's  expense.  The  Patent 
Office's  burdens  are  increased  while  scientists 
spend  valuable  time  and  effort  and  concerns 
devote  scarce  brainpower,  research  faculties 
and  money  to  discover  something  that  Is 
pending  in  the  Patent  Office.    The  advance 


of  technology  is  slowed  by  the  Inability  to 
build  on  the  information  hidden  during  the 
pendency  of  the  application. 

The  Commission  would  correct  all  this  by 
requiring  the  application  to  be  published  not 
later  than  18  to  24  months  alter  the  effec- 
tive filing  date  or  prompUy  after  aUowance  or 
appeal,  whichever  came  flrst.  The  patent 
term  would  start  with  such  filing  and  run 
for  20  years.  The  patent  owner  would  be 
permitted  to  recover  damages  from  those 
who  would  use  his  invention  In  the  period 
between  pubUcation  and  patent  issuance  by 
serving  notice  on  such  users. 

At  any  time  within  six  months  after  the 
publication  which  gave  notice  of  the  allow- 
ance or  appeal,  the  public  can  cite  patents 
or  publications  for  the  Patent  Office's  con- 
sideration. This  new  procedure  should  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  examination  process 
and  reduce  the  number  of  patents  later  con- 
tested because  of  pertinent  references  which 
existed,  but  were  not  known  to  the  Patent 
Office  exanainer.  The  Identity  of  the  clter 
would  be  confidential. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  cite  prior 
art  before  patent  Issuance,  the  public,  for 
three  years  after  patent  Issuance,  could  In- 
form the  Patent  Office  of  such  prior  art.  The 
Patent  Office,  If  it  determines  that  the  patent 
should  not  have  issued  because  of  this  prior 
art,  would  institute  an  ex  parte  cancellation 
proceeding.  Of  course,  the  patent  owner 
would  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  defend 
his  claim. 

To  some,  this  cancellation  proceeding  may 
suggest  an  opportunity  to  harass  the  patent 
owner.  The  Commission  would  meet  this 
possibility  by  imposing  a  relatively  high  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  citing  prior  art  after  the 
patent  has  Usued.  In  addition,  the  clter.  If 
vmsuccessful,  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
patent  ovmer's  expenses  In  defending  the  pat- 
ent. To  Insure  such  payment,  the  clter 
would  have  to  file  a  payment  bond. 

Administrative  cancellation  of  patents  Im- 
provldently  Issued  U,  of  coxirse,  much  less 
costly  than  judicial  proceedings.  However, 
court  litigation  at  times  Is  Inevitable.  To- 
day, the  biu-den  of  litigation  Is  such  that  a 
suit  can  be  used  as  a  sword  to  harass  the 
Innocent  and  a  shield  behind  which  the  In- 
fringer can  flaxmt  the  sanctity  of  the  patent. 
The  Commission's  opinion  of  the  vexatious 
nature  of  the  problem  is  best  described  in 
the  words  of  the  Report  itself.  "As  a  conse- 
quence, the  high  cost  of  patent  litigation  re- 
sults In  good  and  valid  patents  being  defied 
and  going  unenforced,  mvalld  patents  being 
kept  from  court  scrutiny,  and  finally,  com- 
promises settlements  and  licensing  arrange- 
ments whose  only  justification  is  an  econo- 
mic one;  e.g.,  the  avoidance  of  enormous  liti- 
gation expense." 
The  proposed  remedies  are : 

(1)  A  judicial  decree  of  invalidity  would 
be  in  in  rem  determination  and  the  Invali- 
dated claims  would  be  treated  as  cancelled; 

(2)  An  Office  of  ClvU  Commissioners  would 
be  created  In  the  U.S.  District  Courts.  The 
Commissioners  would  supervise  and  simplify 
the  pretrial  phases  of  the  litigation;  and, 

(3)  An  optional  expedited  adjudication 
procedure — a  small  claims  court  so  to  speak— 
would  be  available. 

The  Conunlssion  members  were  not  in 
complete  accord  on  the  optional  deterred 
examination  procedure  which  would  be  new 
to  this  country.  There  are  pros  and  cons  for 
a  deferred  system.  Not  aU  applications  have 
the  same  value;  not  all  appUcants  are  cer- 
tain that  they  really  wish  to  prosecute  to 
Issuance  or  rejection.  The  immediate  exam- 
ination requirement  compels  the  Patent  Of- 
fice to  handle  these  appUcations  exactly  as  It 
handles  those  which  the  applicant  really  de- 
sires to  prosecute.  It  also  imposes  the  bur- 
den, as  well  as  expense  of  full  examlnaUon, 
on  the  applicant  who  Is  not  sure  which  way 
his  best  interests  lie.  A  deferred  system,  so 
say  its  proponents.  wUl  help  the  Patent  Of- 


fice solve  Its  examination  volume  problem 
and  ease  the  appUcant's  dilemma.  They 
vronia  start  the  system  on  a  pUot  basis  im- 
mediately. 

Others  are  not  so  sanguine  about  the  cura- 
tive powers  of  this  system.  They  observe  that 
the  situation  in  the  countries  In  which  de- 
ferred examlnaUon  exists  are  not  truly  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
they  say.  there  Is  no  experience  bank  on 
which  we  can  draw.  Recognizing  there  may 
be  merit  to  the  proposal  and.  therefore,  un- 
willing to  slam  the  door  shut,  this  latter 
group  would  permit  tise  of  the  deferred  ex- 
amination system  only  when  an  advisory 
body,  of  which  I  will  speak  shorUy,  finds  that 
the  Patent  Office  cannot  continue  a  high 
quality  immediate  examlnaUon  system. 

Because  of  this  divergence,  the  recommen- 
dations that  "standby  statutory  authority 
should  be  provided  for  optional  deferred  ex- 
amination," reflects  only  a  consensus  of  the 
Commission.  As  the  Report  states,  the  de- 
ferred system  should  Include  provisions 
whereby:  _,     . 

(1)  the  examination  shall  be  deferred  at 
the  option  of  the  appUcant,  exercised  by  his 
election  not  to  accompany  the  complete  ap- 
pllcaUon  with  an  examination  fee.  (Request 
for  examination,  accompanied  by  payment  of 
an  examination  fee.  may  be  made  anytime 
within  five  years  from  the  effective  filing 
date  of  the  application) . 

(2)  a  deferred  appllcaUon  shall  be  prompt- 
ly Inspected  for  formal  matters  and  then 
published, 

(3)  any  party,  without  being  required  to 
disclose  his  identity,  may  provoke  an  exami- 
nation upon  request  and  payment  of  the  fee. 

(4)  unless  made  special  upon  the  request 
of  any  party,  an  application  Initially  deferred 
shall  be  Inserted  In  the  queue  of  applications 
set  for  examination  In  an  order  based  on  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  examlnaUon  fee,  and, 

(5)  examination  of  pending  parent  or  con- 
tinuing applications  shall  not  be  deferred 
beyond  the  time  when  examination  is  re- 
quested of  any  of  the  parent  or  continuing 
applications. 

Two  other  points  bear  noting.  First,  the 
Commission  recommended  positive  protec- 
tion against  importation  of  products  made 
abroad  by  methods  which  Infringe  on  a 
process  patented  In  the  United  States.  The 
only  protection  which  our  laws  presenUy  pro- 
vide Is  the  application  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  However,  this  requires  proof  that  the 
Importation  will  cause  substantial  Injxiry  to 
an  efficiently  and  economlcaUy  operated 
domestic  Indxistry— a  requirement  which  fre- 
quently cancels  out  the  use  of  this  protective 
device.  By  making  the  Importation  an  act 
of  Infringement,  protection  wovUd  be  given 
to  the  American  patent  owner  and  to  those 
domestic  concerns  which  are  lawfully  using 
the  process  patent  against  piracy  from 
abroad. 

Second,  the  Conunlssion  would  create  an 
Advisory  Coimcll  to  evaluate,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  the  state  of  the  patent  system.  A 
public  report  would  be  made  quadrennially. 
I  believe  the  merits  of  this  proposal  are  self- 
evident.  _   ^      ,  _ 

These  are  a  few  of  the  high  points  of  the 
Report.  No  doubt  some  wlU  feel  that  impor- 
tant areas  have  been  overlooked.  The  lim- 
ited period  of  the  Commission's  existence 
precluded  reviewing  every  nook  and  cranny. 
The  Commission  had  to  take  Into  account  Its 
composition,  studies  underway  by  other 
executive  and  legislative  groups,  and  the 
potential  contribution  it  could  make  In  any 
given  area.  For  these  reasons.  It  did  not 
address  ItseU  to  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  patents  resulting  from  Government- 
financed  R  &  D— a  subject  of  Interest  to 
many  of  you. 

Some  of  the  Individual  recommendations 
may  displease  and  provoke  opposition.  This 
Is  to  be  expected.  As  the  Greeks  told  us: 
"TVj  seek  to  please  all  Is  to  please  none." 
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Some  of  the  Individual  recon^endatlona 
may  create  problems  of  their  owti.  The  Re- 
port does  not  claim  to  gfuaranteq  a  foolproof 
system.  Neither  does  the  Commission  lay 
claim  to  superior  wisdom.  It  woUld  be  naive 
to  expect  that  In  an  era  of  exploding  tech- 
nology, a  panacea  could  be  devised  to  cure  all 
possible  problems.  The  Commiaslon  sought 
to  create  a  system  under  which  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  resulting  problemp  and  their 
drag  on  the  Nation's  growth  are  ijilnlmal. 

I  would  recall  that  there  are  those  who  see 
little.  If  any,  good  In  the  Idea  of  granting  a 
llnalted  monopoly  to  InventorsJ  They  en- 
dorse the  position  that  the  problems  of  the 
patent  system  stem  from  the  knablllty  to 
apply  the  conceptions  of  a  by-go4e  era  to  the 
contemporary  conditions  under  which  tech- 
nical knowledge  Is  produced.         i 

The  Commission  did  not  accept  this  thesis. 
Rather,  It  concluded  that  the  patent  system 
can  be  made  to  cope  with  conteniporary  con- 
ditions. The  Report  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  multi-faceted  group,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  all  segmentis  of  our  so- 
ciety, believes  the  patent  system  Is  worth 
saving  and  can  be  made  to  operate  effec- 
tively. 

President  Johnson  declared  ou^  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  an  Integral  part  bf  America's 
development — Increased  productivity;  stimu- 
lated economic  growth;  enhance©  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  our  citizens;  and 
strengthened  the  competitiveness  of  our 
products  in  world  markets,  ^ut,  he  also 
cautioned  that  "we  are  living  lii  an  age  of 
vast  technological  advances,  ^e  must  be 
sure  that  our  patent  system  Is  up  to  date." 

The  Comjnlsslon's  recommendations  are 
designed  to  achieve  this  goal,  ijo  make  the 
patent  system  responsive  to  thla  technologi- 
cal growth.  They  would  mcpemlze  the 
structure  of  a  system  of  provin  worth  so 
that  It  can  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
the    challenges   of    tomorrow. 

But,  all  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  total 
or  systems  approach.  That  Is  wliy  I  urge  you 
to  read  the  Report  In  Its  entirety  to  evaluate 
the  recommendations,  not  on  the  effect  they 
would  have  on  an  Individual  problem,  but 
on  how  well  the  total  Intenselated  plan 
achieves  the  Presidential  directive. 


(From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Soates  &  Item, 

Jan.  20,  1967) 
SBA    Attornet    Speaks    Here:]    "Pirst-to- 
PiLE"   Approach    Urged    for  Patent    Of- 
fice I 

(By  James  Hearty) 
The  "flrst-to-flle"  approach  hks  been  rec- 
ommended to  President  Lyndoa  B.  Johnson 
as  the  best  method  of  determlilng  priority 
In  the  Issuance  of  patents.  I 

"The  first  to  take  the  step  toward  public 
disclosure  would  be  rewarded;  Ithe  procras- 
tlnator  would  not  be,"  said  E^^gdne  J.  David- 
son, F^Us  Church.  Va.,  asslsmnt  general 
counsel  of  the  Small  Business  1  Administra- 
tion, today  at  a  luncheon  seislon  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  | 

Davidson  said  most  frequentl;^  the  first  In- 
ventor, unless  he  has  waived  hik  right,  pre- 
vails, but  very  often  disputes  amse  over  who 
Is  flrst-to-file.  ' 

"Interference  proceedings,  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  complaint,  a^e  the  hand- 
Davidson,  a 
and    former 


maidens  of  this  dispute,"  said 

veteran    government    attorney 

counsel    for   the   National   Labbr   Relations 

Board.  [ 

"A  by-product  of  the  first-ta-lnvent  ap- 
proach Is  the  delay  In  filing  applications,"  he 
said.  "There  Is  little  urgency  to  file  when 
you  can  achieve  your  priority  |even  If  you 
are  not  the  earliest  filer." 

As  a  concomitant  to  this  firsjt-to-file,  the 
commission  proposed  a  new  typ ;  of  applica- 


tion designated  as  a  preUmlnary  appUca- 
tlon   to  secure  the  filing  date. 

"The  preliminary  application  need  not  be 
a  formal  document  or  contain  the  familiar 
patent  claims,"  said  Davidson.  "A  copy  of  a 
speech  or  a  report  containing  a  technical 
description  would  suffice. 

"The  applicant  would  have  12  months 
after  the  filing  of  the  preliminary  applica- 
tion m  which  to  file  the  complete  applica- 
tion."  he  added. 

Davidson  said  President  Johnson  cau- 
tioned that  "we  are  living  In  an  age  of  vast 
technological  advances.  We  must  be  sure 
that  our  patent  system  is  up  to  date,"  and 
Davidson  said  the  commission's  goal  is  to 
make  the  patent  system  responsive  to  this 
technical  growth. 

"They  would  modernize  the  structure  of  a 
system  of  proven  worth  so  that  It  can  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow,"   he   said. 

"But  all  this  can  be  done  only  by  a 
total  or  systems  approach.  That  Is  why  I 
urge  you  to  read  the  report  In  Its  entirety, 
to  evaluate  the  recommendations." 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 3— CIA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20, 
1953,  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  168.  which  has  become  the 
famous  CIA  resolution,  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Matters. 
I  was  the  first  to  introduce  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  I  have  continued  to  press  for  its 
adoption  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 
My  resolution  in  the  90th  Congress  is 
numbered  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 3. 

After  I  had  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  168  in  the  83d 
Congress,  I  persuaded  my  good  friend, 
Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki  to 
sponsor  a  similar  resolution.  We  then 
obtained  the  support  of  former  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Judd,  and  he  too  spon- 
sored the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Matters.  Since  that 
time,  well  over  100  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  similar  resolutions. 

However,  at  that  time  we  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  being  able  to  induce  even  one 
Member  of  the  other  body  to  join  us  in 
our  efforts.  In  1954,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  introduced  a  similar  resolu- 
tion in  the  other  body.  Thereafter,  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy  and  other  of  his 
colleagues  introduced  similar  resolutions. 

In  1955.  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  held  hearings  on  this  resolution 
and  no  action  was  taken.  During  the 
84th  Congress,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  favorably  re- 
ported a  similar  resolution  but  no  action 
was  taken.  Finally,  in  1961.  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  held  hearings  on 
my  resolution  but.  despite  events  of  his- 
tory and  the  pleas  of  numerous  Members 
of  Congress,  no  action  was  taken. 

While  many  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  resolution  and  while  certain  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ru]^ 
individually  see  its  merit  and  favor  its 
enactment,  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  the  chairmen  of  the  ad 
hoc  Committees  for  Supervision  of  in. 
telligence  Matters  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  oppose  it  so  strongly  that  It 
has  never  been  reported  to  the  House. 

My  resolution  does  not  comprehend 
that  the  proposed  committee  review  the 
day-to-day  intelligence  operations  of  the 
various  tigencies  of  our  Government,  it 
does,  however,  envision  a  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress,  under  which  tiie  Con- 
gress  would  exercise  its  traditional  re- 
view of  broad  and  long-term  policy,  'fhe 
purpose  of  the  joint  committee  would  be 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  in- 
telligence activities  and  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  gathering  of  intelligence  affect- 
ing the  national  security  and  of  its  co- 
ordination and  utilization  by  the  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Government. 

I  expressed  my  detailed  views  in  this 
regard  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
on  March  1.  1961,  and  append  my  state- 
ment  of  that  date. 

Due  to  the  recent  disclosures  in  the 
press  and  the  various  questions  raised 
thereby,  I  have  again  requested  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  my  resolution  and  to 
take  favorable  action  thereon.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  by  an  investigation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  especially  U 
such  investigation  were  to  be  conducted 
by  those  in  Congress  who  have  had  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  activities  of  that 
agency  since  its  creation.  The  answer 
is  the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  3  and  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Matters. 

I  respectfully  urge  those  of  my  col- 
le£igues  who  are  of  a  similar  mind  to 
make  their  views  known  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Statement  by  Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  in  Sct- 
PORT  OF  House  Concurrent  RESoLtrriON  3 
To  EJstablish  a  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence Matters  Before  the  Commtt- 
tee  on  Rules,  House  of  Representatives, 
March  1.  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  memben 
of  this  committee.  I  am  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  invitation  to  appear  here  today 
and  give  testimony  In  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  3  which  I  Introduced. 

Perhapw  It  Is  somewhat  appropriate  that 
this  matter  was  originally  scheduled  for 
hearing  before  this  committee  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. This  coincidence  prompts  me  to  look 
back  to  the  principle  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded  and  upon  which  our  Con- 
stitution Is  based.  I,  therefore,  urge  each 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  bear  in 
mind  when  considering  my  resolution,  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  Government. 

While  hindsight  is  Infinitely  clearer  than 
foresight,  when  discussing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  3,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  and 
think  that  had  this  resolution  been  adopted 
8  years  ago,  when  I  first  Introduced  It  In  the 
83d  Congress,  many  unfortimate  Incidents 
Involving  the  security  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  might  hav«  been  avoided. 
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.  =nnot  emphasize  too  strongly,  however, 
'Sumg^leed  for  the  establishment 
^'  ^nint  congressional  Committee  on  In- 
"'.H^S  Matters.  With  the  high  degree 
""?frM  tensions,  with  the  farflung  scope  of 
^*fS^  policy  and  other  activities  when 
""^.nrie  miscalculation  may  bring  disaster, 
» '^f  committee,  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
!!^  urgently  required.  The  resolution 
C'for  a  contmulng  study,  by  such  com- 
'*^i  of  our  Government's  Intelligence 
■^tU  "and  problems  relating  to  the 
Hairing  of  intelligence  affecting  the  na- 
f ^fsecurlty  and  of  its  coordination  and 
"^aUon  by  the  various  departments,  agen- 
eS^and  instrumentalltlee  of  the  Govern- 

°f»'vou  know  under  the  present  system, 
,h,  central  InteUlgence  Agency,  which  was 
'^t^  in  1947  Is  responsible  only  to  the 
'^^T.i  <5pcurltv  Council.  There  Is  no 
s'u'SS^on^or  /ontrol  by  the  legislative 
J^ch  The  extent  of  Its  Independence  is 
En^trated  by  the  lack  of  review  of  the 
Sifs  expenditures  by  the  Congress.  In 
!fnrt  CIA  makes  Its  own  policy  and  proce- 
dw«  spends  as  much  money  as  It  may  re- 
TtrT  reviews  Its  own  errors  U  Its  conscience 
^dictates,  and  selects  such  remedies  as  It 
deems  proper  to  correct  Its  errors  and  to  Un- 
n^  Its  operations.  In  this  system  the 
Smjrs  are  never  admitted  while  others  which 
must  be  or  are  obvious  may,  after  proper 
preparation,  be  presented  as  premature  or 

"°^aie*the  need  for  secrecy  In  our  IntelU- 
Mnce  activities  Is  obvious,  I  feel,  as  many  of 
mv  colleagues,  that  until  a  Joint  Committee 
on  intelligence  Is  created,  there  wl"  »>e  no 
TCY  of  determining  what  defects  In  the  CIA 
may  be  covered  by  the  veil  of  secrecy  with 
which  It  is  shrouded.  Our  success  vrtth  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  certainly 
iujtifles  the  present  undertaking. 

Lest  the  committee  or  the  public  consider 
this  proposal  to  be  quickly  conceived  or  In- 
sDired  by  the  recent  U-2  Incident,  I  con- 
sider It  important  to  explore  the  background 
of  this  resolution. 

Ute  In  1950,  while  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee which  was  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act) ,  I  came  to  realize  the 
tremendous  lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  of  Intelligence  matters. 
After  2  years  of  periodic  consultations  with 
Members  of  the  House,  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  legal  counsel.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  168  In  the  83d  Con- 
gress. While  I  endeavored  to  convince  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor  my 
resolution,  my  success  was  limited  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Mr.  Zablocki  (H.  Con. 
Res.  169.  83d  Cong.)  and  Mr.  Judd  (H.  Con. 
Re*.  170. 83d  Cong.) . 

Thereafter.  I  continued  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  In  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  (84th  Cong.,  H.  Con.  Res.  29; 
85th  Cong.,  H.  Con.  Res.  3:  86th  Cong..  H. 
Con.  Res.  3;  87th  Cong..  H.  Con.  Res.  3). 
As  time  passed,  other  of  my  colleagues  either 
Introduced  similar  resolutions  or  voiced  their 
approval. 

In  1954  a  similar  proposal  was  Introduced 
In  the  other  body.  In  1955  this  committee 
held  hearings  on  this  same  resolution  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  subcommittee  for 
study.  Thereafter,  an  additional  hearing 
was  held  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  consid- 
ered a  similar  resolution  sponsored  by  36 
Members  of  the  Senate,  sind  reported  it  favor- 
ably. (S.  Rept.  1570,  84th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 
In  its  report  the  committee  Included  several 
germane  comments  of  the  task  force  of  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission. 
The  report  stated: 
"The  task  force  Is  concerned  over  the  ab- 


sence of  satisfactory  machinery  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  stewardship  of  the  CIA.  It  Is 
making  reconunendatlons  which  It  believes 
win  provide  the  proper  type  of  'watchdog' 
commission  as  a  means  of  reestabUshlng  that 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  Con- 
gress so  essential  and  characteristic  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  but  which 
was  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  110  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
Agency.  It  would  include  Representatives  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Its  duties  would  embrace  a  re- 
view of  the  operations  and  effectiveness,  not 
only  of  the  CIA,  but  also  of  all  other  InteUl- 
gence agencies." 

The  report  continued: 
"Although  the  task  force  has  discovered 
no  Indication  of  abuses  of  powers  by  the  CIA 
or  other  Intelligence  Agencies,  it  neverthe- 
less is  firmly  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  future 
Insurance,  that  some  reUable,  systematic 
review  of  aU  the  agencies  and  their  opera- 
tions should  be  provided  by  congressional 
action  as  a  checkrein  to  assure  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  that  this  hub  of  the  In- 
telligence effort  U  functioning  in  an  efficient, 
effective,  and  reasonably  economical  man- 
ner." 

The  future  insurance  was  not  provldea. 
If  it  had.  would  we  have  been  stabbed  In 
the  back  by  the  shipment  of  arms  by  Russia 
to  Egypt  during  the  then  pending  1955  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference?  Would  we  have 
been  Informed  on  the  Himgarian  Revolution; 
the  downgrading  of  Stalin;  Iraq;  the  sput- 
niks and  the  Cuban  situation?  Because  we 
lack  information  these  questions  must  be  left 
unanswered. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  I  want  to 
see  the  Congress  go  into  the  InteUlgence 
business.  What  I  desire  Is  proper  and  legiti- 
mate congressional  control  over  such  activi- 
ties. The  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force 
outUned  the  areas  of  congressional  Interest 
as  follows: 

1.  Conduct  comprehensive  studies  of  ror- 
elgn  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States;  ,,     ^^ 

2.  Look  for  overlapping  and  duplication; 

3.  Determine  whether  expendltxires  are 
within  budget  authorizations  and  in  keeping 
with  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress;  and 

4  Consider  whether  any  of  the  activities 
are  in  confilct  with  the  foreign  policy  alms 
and  programs  of  the  United  Statee. 

With  these  tools  the  Congress  would  re- 
assume  Its  constitutional  authority  and  in 
no  way  jeopardize  Intelligence  activities. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced 
against  my  resolution  Is  that  no  other  nation 
permits  legislative  control  of  its  Intelligence 
actlvlUes.  Such  system  Is  practical  for  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  and  even  for  Great  Brit- 
ain where  the  administration  is  a  part  of  and 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, however,  with  deUcate  system  of 
check  and  balances,  dislocations  as  In  the 
case  of  CIA  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
urge  that  this  committee  do  favorably  report 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  3  for  action  by 
the  House. 


PROTECTION  FOR  THE   AMERICAN 
CONSUMEI^-AMENDMENT  OF 

FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  OF  1953 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps  to  help  assure  the  safety 
and  equity  of  our  citizens  in  their  homes, 
as  they  go  about  their  daily  lives,  and 
as  they  make  economic  decisions  in  the 

mflrkptDlflCC 

One  of  these  proposals  calls  for  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  of  1953.    That  act  was  designed 
to  remove  from  the  market  certain  highly 
flammable  items  of  wearing  apparel,  such 
as  the  so-called  torch  sweaters.     The 
act  did  accomplish  those  limited  objec- 
tives.   However,   there   remain  on  the 
market  other  products  which  present  an 
imreasonable  and  unacceptable  threat  to 
people's  safety.    It  is  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  about  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion injuries  are  suffered  each  year  as 
a  result  of  clothing  fires.     Worse  yet, 
most  of  the  victims  are  either  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old.    And  of  all  in- 
juries, burns  are  one  of  the  most  difB- 
cult  medical  problems  to  treat,  in  terms 
of  time.  care,  and  expense. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1953.  to  broaden  the  protection  of  this 
bill  and  bring  it  up  to  the  point  where 
it  can  meet  the  needs  of  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  simUar  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Mag- 

NUSON. 

The  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1953  would  authorize  the 
Secretary   of   Commerce   to   revise   the 
existing     flammability     standards     for 
wearing  apparel  in  order  to  help  reduce 
the  present  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries 
arising   from   clothing   fires.     The   act 
would    also    be    broadened    to    include 
standards  for  interior  furnishings,  such 
as  draperies,  rugs,  upholstery,  and  foam 
padding,  if  it  is  determined  that  stand- 
ards are  needed  for  these  materials.    In 
coUaboration  with   the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    the 
Commerce  Department  would  conduct  a 
study  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
losses    caused    by    fires    originating    in 
wearing  apparel  and  interior  furnish- 
ings.    Finally,  the  amendments  would 
authorize  the  Commerce  Department  to 
conduct  research  into  the  flammability 
of  furnishings,  fabrics,  and  materials. 

We  would  not  pretend  to  issue  a  guar- 
antee that  the  amendments  will  abso- 
lutely and  automatically  eliminate  the 
loss  in  life  and  limb  caused  by  clothing 
and  household  material  fires.  But  we 
do  believe  that  much  of  the  loss  can  be 
prevented.  In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  take  action;  to  ap- 
ply our  best  intentions,  our  best  think- 
ing  and  our  best  efforts. 

I  would  not  like  to  face  the  prospects 
of  more  deaths,  greater  suffering,  and 
property  losses  without  feeling  that  we 
have  done  everything  reasonable  men 
can  do  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

President  Johnson  has  laid  the  prob- 
lem clearly  before  us.  He  has  outlined 
a  sensible  approach  to  the  problem.  We 
must  now  demonstrate  that  we  are 
equally  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.    I  urge  your  thoughtful  consid- 
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eration  of  this  biU.  Its  enactment  Into 
law  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
the  lives  of  our  people  safer!  and  more 
secure. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  FED- 
ERAL POWER  ACT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO   THE    JURISDICTION    OF   THE 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  itay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter!. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Joined  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]  In  cointroduction  of  his  biU, 
H.R.  5348.  In  explanation  of  this  meas- 
ure I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Myer  Feldnjan,  former 
special  coimsel  to  the  President,  to  the 
president  of  the  Florida  Powter  &  light 
Co.  in  which  he  explains  this  bill  and 
distinguishes  it  from  bills  lof  similar 
character  which  were  introduced  in  the 

89th  Congress: 

Gensbttsc  &  FeU)MAM, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Januari  18,  1967. 
Mr.  RoBiRT  H.  Pttk,  1 

President,  Florida  Power  &  tignjt  Co., 
Miami,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Pm:  At  your  requebt  last  year, 
I  reviewed  S.  1469,  a  bill  Intarodjuced  In  the 
89th  Congress  to  clarUy  the  exeEapUon  of  a 
limited  number  of  Intrastate  electric  ntiUty 
companies  from  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
which,  as  you  Itnow,  was  designed  to  regulate 
Interstate  operations.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  8. 1459  required  some  modification — 
particularly  In  view  of  the  obJe<itlon8  to  the 
leglslaOon  offered  by  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Mr.  Swldler. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  no 
question  concerning:  (1)  the  Intention  of 
the  Act  to  regulate  only  Interttate  opera- 
tions, (2)  the  merit  of  local  management, 
control  and  regulation,  and  (3)  the  value  to 
the  consumer  of  low  rates  reapltlng  from 
low  overhead. 

Accordingly,  I  have  drafted  A  bill  which 
I  believe  takes  Into  account  sdl  of  these  ob- 
Jectlvea,  and  meets  all  of  the  legitimate  ob- 
jections thTis  far  voiced  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of  stat- 
utory Interpretation,  the  Feder^  Power  Act 
should  be  construed  so  that  the]  JurtsdlcUon 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  not  ex- 
tended to  Include  wholly  Intnistate  com- 
panies. The  comment  by  Senator  Pastore  in 
the  Senate  Hearings  last  year  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Home  Light  &  Poller  Company 
of  Colorado  was  testifying  before  him  ex- 
presses my  own  conclusions.  Senator  Pastore 
expressed  some  surprise  that  th#re  would  be 
any  question  concerning  the  exemption  of 
that  company  from  Federal  Jurisdiction.  I 
understand  that  the  Comml»lon  subse- 
quently wrote  to  the  Home  Lljht  &  Power 
Company  advising  It  "that  Homa  Is  not  being 
required  to  take  any  present  action  which 
might  be  necessary  to  bring  Its  books  of  ac- 
count Into  compliance  with  tte  Commis- 
sion's Uniform  System  of  Accounts  and  is  ex- 
CTised  from  the  requirement  thereof  for  the 
filing  of  reclassification  and  original  cost 
studies  of  electric  plant." 

The  Commission  today  meitly  reqiilree 
Home  to  file  Informational  re^rts  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  311   of  the  Federal 


Power  Act,  which  expressly  applies  to  all  the 
electric  utilities  In  the  United  States. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  technical  question 
of  statutory  Interpretation,  however,  it  seems 
manifestly  in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Company  to  continue 
to  operate  under  state  rather  than  Federal 
regulation.  No  public  purpose  would  be 
served  by  transferring  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  On  the  contrary, 
the  public  would  have  to  pay  lor  unneces- 
sary duplicate  surveillance,  electric  bUla 
would  go  up  Instead  of  down,  expenses  would 
increase  substantially,  and  the  Company,  Its 
customers,  and  its  investors  would  be  preju- 
diced. 

This  Is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany. Over  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
nine  rate  reductions,  almost  one  every  year. 
If  the  original  rates,  prior  to  the  reductions, 
had  been  in  effect  last  year,  consumers  would 
be  paying  over  $100  million  more  for  their 
electricity.  This  Is  a  tribute  to  both  the 
Florida  commission  and  the  Company.  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  would  reverse  this  trend,  for 
the  Company  would,  by  its  estimates,  have 
to  pay  between  $500,000  to  $600,000  a  year 
more  to  meet  the  accounting  requirements 
of  the  Federal  government.  This  cost  would 
necessarily  be  passed  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  I  have  drafted  has  a  very  limited 
application.  Very  few  companies  would 
qualify  for  the  exemption.  I  believe  it  re- 
flects the  Congressional  purpose  when  the 
Federal  Power  Act  was  passed.  I  am  certain 
It  reflects  the  thinking  of  those  members  of 
Congress  who  considered  similar  legislation 
last  year.  I  have  tried  not  to  leave  any  loop- 
holes which  would  permit  companies  In  In- 
terstate commerce  to  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Mter  Feldman. 

EXPLAKATOET  MXMORANDTTM  RE  PROPOSED  BnX 

To  CUiBiFT  Exemption  or  Certain  Intra- 
state   Elbcteic    Uthjties    From    Federai. 

REGm,ATI0K 

(Prepared    by    Olnsburg    &    Peldman,    Jan. 
16,  1967) 

In  recent  years  various  bUls  have  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress  designed  to  clarify  the 
exemption  from  Federal  Power  Commission 
Jurisdiction  that  the  Federal  Power  Act  has 
long  provided  for  wholly  Intrastate  electric 
energy  facilities.  The  Act  provides,  In  this 
regard,  that  the  Commission  "shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  .  .  .  over  facilities  used  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  or  over  facil- 
ities used  In  local  distribution  or  only  for 
the  transmission  of  energy  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce" (Section  201(b)).  Section  201(c) 
defines  "electric  energy  .  .  .  transmitted  In 
Intrastate  commerce"  as  energy  that  Is 
"transmitted  from  a  State  and  consumed  at 
any  point  outside  thereof.  .  .  ." 

One  bin  dealing  with  the  above  matter  that 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  89th  Congress  was 
S.  1459  (89th  Cong..  Ist  Seas.).  See  Tab  A 
hereto.  This  bill  was  objected  to  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  whose  views  In 
opposition  were  expressed  In  an  October  1, 
1965  letter  of  then  Chairman  Swldler  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
trastate and  Foreign  Commerce.    See  Tab  B. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  Commission's 
views,  one  of  the  major  Intrastate  electric 
utUltlee,  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company, 
proposed  major  revisions  and  modifications 
In  S.  1459  and  submitted  a  new  proposed  bill 
In  inld-1966  for  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. See  Tab  C.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, by  letter  of  October  12,  1966,  con- 
tinued to  oppose  even  this  far  more  narrow 
measure.    See  Tab  D. 

This  memorandum  explains  the  scope  and 
application  of  the  new  bill,  undertakes  to 
dispose  of  the  Federal  Power  Oommlaston's 


remaining  objections  to  the  proposed  i»i. 
latlon,  and  makes  clear  that  the  bill,  iXai. 
acted,  win  have  an  extremely  narrow  effect 
in  confining  the  Commission's  regulatorr 
authority.  It  will  exempt  from  the  Cotnmij. 
slon's  reach  only  those  very  few  electric  utll! 
ity  companies  that  function  wholly  intral 
state,  that  do  not  transmit  or  receive  any 
electric  energy  In  Interstate  commerce,  anj 
whose  operations  should  Justifiably  be  iree 
of  federal  regulation. 

1.  The  type  of  electric  energy  system  tht 
proposed  bill  would  exempt  from  federal  rej. 
ulation,  Florida  Power  &  Light  Company'j 
system  best  exemplifies  the  type  of  system 
that  the  proposed  bill  would  exempt  from  tte 
Federal  Power  Commission's  regulation.  The 
Company's  facilities  are  situated  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Florida.  The  Company 
neither  purchsises  nor  sells  power  from  or  to 
any  entity  outside  the  state.  Nor  does  the 
Company  purchase  or  sell  power  from  or  to 
any  entity  within  the  state  as  part  of  »ny 
pool  or  other  contractual  arrangement  to 
transmit  or  receive  power  to  or  from  any 
facilities  outside  the  State.  Finally,  the 
Company  receives  or  transmits  no  power 
whatsoever  by  direct  connection  across  a 
state  line. 

Florida  Power  &  Light,  like  other  electric 
utUltles  that  operate  solely  Intrastate,  ii 
closely  and  Intensively  regulated  by  the 
state's  regulatory  commission.  This  regtUa- 
tlon  embraces  supervision  of  the  company's 
books,  system  of  accounts,  rate  structure  and 
level  of  rates.  With  regard  to  rates,  the  state 
regulatory  commission  has  directed  the  com- 
pany to  reduce  its  charges  to  customers  nine 
times  during  the  past  decade.  The  Florida 
Commission  has  compelled  annual  rate  re- 
ductions during  this  period  totalling  $46  mil- 
lion. In  view  of  the  Company's  expansion  ol 
power  sales  during  the  past  decade  these  rate 
reductions  saved  the  consumers  over  tlOO 
million  last  year  alone.  The  Company's  cur- 
rent charge  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity 
tar  residential  tise  Is  some  12.6%  below  Uu 
national  average  and  Is  the  fourth  lowest  ol 
the  twenty  largest  Investor-owned  electric 
utilities  In  the  United  States.  Florida  Power 
&  Light's  customers,  It  Is  evident,  are  being 
fully,  adequately  and  economically  served  bj 
the  Company. 

2.  The  proposed  bill  is  far  more  narrow 
than  S.  1459  and  satisfies  »tLl)stantiaUy  all  o/ 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  technieai 
and  legal  objections  to  S.  1459.  Considerable 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  about  the 
proper  and  Intended  scope  of  S.  1459  had 
arisen  when  Congress  was  considering  this 
measure.  This  resulted  In  part  from  S.  1469'b 
complexities  of  language.  The  proposed  new 
bill  (Tab  C  hereto)  should  dispel  all  of  the 
following  major  areas  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion. 

A.  "Partial"  vs.  "total"  facilities  "intra- 
state." The  Federal  Power  Commission's  Oc- 
tober 1,  1965  letter  (Tab  B,  appendix  pp.  1-4) 
discussed  In  detail  the  poeslblUty  that  S.  14M 
might  exempt  parts  of  a  company's  "f acui- 
ties" from  Commission  regulation  while  other 
parts  of  its  system — that  do  transmit  or 
receive  Interstate  power — would  remain  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  This  split  was  of  course 
not  Intended  by  the  drafters  of  S.  1469.  The 
new  proposed  bill  makes  clear  that  a  com- 
pany's entire  electric  system  must  be  Intra- 
stete  (I.e..  Its  "facilities  are  [entirely] 
situated  In  a  single  state")  before  there  can 
be  any  exemption  at  all.  See  Tab  C,  p.  3. 
lines  21-22. 

B.  "Indirect"  sales  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  Commission  expressed  concern  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  words  "by  direct  connection" 
In  S.  1469  (p.  3.  line  12)  would  enable  com- 
panies whose  faculties  are  entirely  lnti»- 
state  to  transmit  or  receive  firm  Interstate 
power  Indirectly  through  intermediary  com- 
panies.   In  this  way,  "wheeling"  of  power- 
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«ale  or  purchase  of  power  imder  contract 
«  or  from  a  company  In  another  state  by 
*^ngnijs8lon  through  an  Intermediary  com- 
^rricould  be  accomplished  ev  ->  by  a 
S*oUy  "intrastate"  company. 

I^orida  Power  &  Light  Intended  that  this 
noBsibillty  be  precluded  In  any  legislation 
inscted.  1^*  proposed  bill  accomplishes  this 
gim  by  making  the  exemption  from  regula- 
tion appUcable  only  to  companies  no  part  of 
whose  facilities  Is  used  "to  transmit  or  re- 
ceive energy  under  contract  with"  a  utility 
In  another  state. 

The  Commission's  October  12,  1966,  letter 
gommentlng  on  the  proposed  bill  contended 
that  the  foregoing  language  would  preserve 
a  slight  poeslblUty  of  "Indirect"  sales  of  en- 
•^  in  Interstate  conamerce  by  or  to  a 
uUUty  that  the  bill  would  exempt  from 
federal  regulation.  An  Intrastate  utility,  the 
ConiinlBslon  suggested,  could  receive  or  trans- 
mit energy  from  or  to  an  out-of-state  utility 
by  contracting  to  pay  only  another  Intra- 
state utility  having  a  direct  Interstate  con- 
nection over  whose  lines  the  first  utility 
would  Indirectly  receive  or  transmit  that 
out-of-state  energy.     (Tab  D,  p.  2). 

The  Commission  overlooks,  however,  that 
the  in-state  utility  with  whom  such  a  con- 
tract would  be  made  must  itself  contract 
with  the  out-of-state  utility  under  the  ar- 
pangement  the  Commission  postulates.  The 
rates  set  In  this  separate  contract  would 
clearly  come  within  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction because  the  interstate  transmission 
or  receipt  of  energy  would  necessarily  be 
Involved.  For  example,  if,  contrary  to  any 
existing  or  past  arrangements,  Florida  Power 
ti  Light  contracted  with  Florida  Power  Cor- 
poration (a  utility  operating  wholly  within 
the  state  but  that  connects  directly  to  a 
Qeorgia  utility)  for  the  latter's  transmission 
of  energy  generated  by  Florida  Power  &  Light 
to  the  Georgia  utility,  Florida  Power  Corpo- 
ration's contract  rates  to  Georgia  would  be 
subject  to  Conunission  scrutiny.  Moreover, 
the  contract  between  the  two  Florida  utill- 
tlee  would  be  subject,  as  to  rates  and  terms, 
to  regulation  by  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Conunission.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill, 
contrary  to  the  Commission's  assertion,  does 
in  fact  "eliminate  the  possibility"  of  unregu- 
lated "Indirect"  Interstate  sales. 

C.  Other  disputed  aspects  of  S.  1459  are 
disposed  of  by  the  proposed  new  bill. 

(1)  Energy  flows  "resulting  from  accidents, 
etc."  The  proposed  new  bUl  accepts  the 
Commission's  view  (October  1  memo,  pp. 
e-6)  that  this  portion  of  S.  1459  (Tab  A,  p.  3, 
lines  16-21)  was  unduly  complex  and  was 
phrased  In  vague  and  uncertain  terms.  The 
new  bill  thus  rests  exemption  under  the  Act 
not  upon  whether  or  not  "accidental"  energy 
flows  acroes  state  lines  occur  but  upon  the 
existence  of  a  direct  connection  and  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  or  ptirchase  of  power  with 
a  utility  In  another  state. 

(U)  Exemption  for  hydroelectric  licensees. 
In  response  to  the  Commission's  objection 
that  S.  1469  opened  a  "gap  In  the  regulation 
of  energy  generated  by  hydroelectric  li- 
censees" (Tab  B,  p.  11  and  appendix  p.  1), 
the  proj)06ed  new  bill  deletes  the  portion  of 
S.  1459  that  would  have  exempted  such  com- 
panies from  the  regulation  provided  by  Sec- 
tions 19  and  20  of  Part  1  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act 

8.  The  remaining  Commission  objections  to 
the  proposed  new  bill  are  insubstantial  and 
lack  merit  as  a  basis  for  obfections  to  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

A.  Contraiy  to  what  the  Commission  states 
(Tab  D,  p.  2) ,  the  proposed  bill  by  no  means 
offers  "complete  exemption"  from  account- 
ing, confiict-of-lnterest  and  corporate  regula- 
tion for  the  few  utilities  to  which  it  vsrlll  ap- 
ply. The  accounting  i>ractices  of  these 
utilities  will  continue  to  be  adequately  and 
completely  regulated  by  their  respective  state 
or  municipal  regulatory  bodies.    Duplicate 
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accounting  regtUation  by  the  Commission 
wUl  merely  Increase  these  companies'  costs 
substantially  without  any  gain  for  their  ci]s- 
tomers. 

The  Commission  has  repeatedly  challenged, 
but  vrtth  no  substantiation  by  fact  or  argu- 
ment, Florida  Power  &  Light's  position,  which 
is  supported  by  considerable  evidence,  that 
the  Initial  cost  of  making  required  property 
valuations  and  setting  up  new  accounting 
techniques  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
rules  would  be  very  substantial.  The  Com- 
pany adduced  such  documentary  and  testi- 
moiilal  evidence  In  the  recent  Commission 
proceeding  that  Inquired  Into  whether  the 
Company  is  engaged  in  the  transmission  of 
electric  energy  in  Interstate  commerce. 
(PPC  Docket  No.  E-7210.)  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Commission's  staff  or  its  wit- 
nesses to  refute  Florida  Power  &  Light's  evi- 
dence showing  the  high  initial  costs  Involved 
($4-6  million)  and  the  continuing  annual 
cost  of  $600,000.  The  Commission's  October 
12,  1966,  letter  (Tab  D,  p.  3)  merely  suggests 
that  the  Company's  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
compliance  with  the  Commission's  account- 
ing regulations  "are  contested  as  inaccurate." 

Nor  would  enactment  of  the  proposed  new 
bill  free  the  utilities  involved  from  "con- 
flict-of-interest" or  other  corjjorate  regula- 
tory controls.  Officers,  directors  and  other 
"insiders"  of  these  utilities  are  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  securities  laws  that 
control  the  purchases  and  sales  of  company 
securities  by  such  persons.  Moreover,  all 
sales  of  new  securities  by  Florida  Power  & 
Light  and  comparable  utilities  are  subject 
to  registration  and  clearance  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Conunission  and  the 
appropriate  state  securities  commissions. 

B.  The  Commission's  suggestion  that  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  occurs  by  rea- 
son of  a  utUlty's  "participation  In  Interstate, 
Inter-connected  networks  of  electric  systems" 
(Tab  D,  p.  2)  Is  sharply  disputed  by  Florida 
Power  &  Light  and  other  utilities  that  oper- 
ate wholly  Intrastate  systems.  The  Commis- 
sion's view,  which  totally  ignores  the  phys- 
ical concepts  that  Inhere  In  the  key  statu- 
tory term  "transmission,"  has  never  been 
tested  on  judicial  review.  Congress,  in  using 
the  term  "transmission  of  electric  energy," 
never  Intended  the  mere  "partlclpiatlon"  by 
a  utility  in  an  interstate  network  without 
more  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  bringing  that 
Intrastate  utility  within  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  Rather,  some  actual, 
substantial  Interstate  "transmission"  of  en- 
ergy must  be  Involved  before  the  Commission 
may  take  Jurisdiction. 

C.  We  fall  to  understand  the  relevance  of 
the  Commission's  reference  to  the  "Northeast 
blackout"  (Tab  D,  p.  2)  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proposed  bill  or  to  the  propriety 
of  Commission  regulation  of  wholly  intra- 
state utilities.  Although  it  Is  by  no  means 
clear,  the  Commission  seems  to  be  saying 
that  the  disruption  of  the  Boston  Edison 
system,  to  which  It  specifically  refers,  would 
have  been  in  some  way  aggravated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  bill  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  blackout  situation  and 
would  not  affect  any  of  the  utilities  Involved 
from  that  standpoint.  The  truth  Is  that 
there  would  have  been  no  blackout  in  Bos- 
ton, or  Indeed  In  New  York,  had  the  respec- 
tive company's  dispatchers  In  these  cities 
ordered  the  inter-connectlons  between  the 
various  companies  to  be  opened.  Each  com- 
pany Involved  had  sufflclent  generating  power 
to  carry  its  own  load  and  they  had  ample 
time  to  op>en  the  switches  and  thereby  save 
their  own  systems  from  falling. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mini- 
mum Federal  safety  standards  for  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  are  being  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Passage  of  the  legis- 
lation cannot  be  soon  enough.  Espe- 
cially for  the  19  families  left  homeless 
after  last  month's  gas  Are  in  Jamaica, 
N.Y.  And  for  the  64  dead  and  222  In- 
jured in  the  last  15  years  from  interstate 
transmission  pipeline  failures. 

But  the  prospects  for  future  deaths, 
unless  immediate  measures  are  taken,  are 
even  more  disturbing.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  miles  of  interstate 
pipelines  deliver  natural  gas  to  the 
American  public.  Approximately  54,000 
miles  of  transmission  pipe  was  in  the 
ground  prior  to  1931.  And  there  the 
problem  lies.  Pipes  have  become  cor- 
roded and  dangerously  thin.  Distribu- 
tion systems  have  become  buried  under 
commercial  and  residential  dwellings. 
WhUe  technological  advances  have  con- 
stantly improved  the  quality  of  new  pipe- 
lines, corrosion,  increased  pressure  in  the 
systems,  and  earth-moving  equipment 
are  constantly  weakening  the  old  ones. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  safety 
responsibility  by  government  is  that  It  Is 
imfair  to  expect  a  private  compwiny, 
which  after  all  is  in  business  to  render 
a  service  and  make  a  profit,  to  serve  as 
the  sole  or  final  judge  of  what  safety 
precautions  and  measures  it  will  adopt. 
The  natural  gas  safety  standards  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  government 
to  answer  the  crying  need  for  more  safety 
responsibility. 

Much  of  the  problem,  ironically,  is  a 
result  of  this  Nation's  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Most  of  the  high  pressure  trans- 
mission lines  were  built  years  ago  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  standards  of  use 
and  locatlonal  factors.  Today,  there  are 
more  consiuners.  The  pressure  required 
to  feed  gas  to  these  people  Is  necessarily 
much  greater.  Pipelines  originally  built 
to  rural  standards  are  no  longer  in  rural 
areas. 

The  keys  to  safety,  then,  are  imif onn- 
ity  and  foresight  not  only  in  construct- 
ing new  pipelines  but  in  repairing  and 
upgrading  existing  ones.  In  my  opinion, 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  through  mini- 
mum safety  standards  developed  by  the 
best  minds  in  both  Government  and  in- 
dustry. We  should  put  those  minds  to 
work  as  soon  as  possible. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ez- 


BENEFTTS    OP   TECHNOLOGY    IN   A 
CHANGING  AGRICULTURE  WORLD 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  It  was  my  pleasure  to  introduce  on 
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two  separate  occasions  in  my  1;  ome  dis- 
trict of  California  the  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrator  of   the   Federal 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
culture.  Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Davis 

The  occasion  was  the  2d  Annual  Or 
chard  Equipment  Pair  in  Colus^  County 
which  was  pioneered  by  Mr 
drich,  farm  adviser  of  the  Agtlcultural 
Extension  Service  and  Mr.  Robert  Blsho, 
manager  of  the  Colusa  County  jPair  and 
their  committee.  j 

Record  attendance  was  recoirded  for 
3  days  of  the  fair  which  is  the]  primary 
agriculture  equipment  and  mlachinery 
technology  exhibition  In  th^  entire 
country.  j 

In  appropriate  remarks  delivered  at 
the  Colusa  County  Rotary  Clulj  Lunch- 
eon, Dr.  Davis  focused  on  the:  benefits 
of  technology  in  a  changing  agWculture 
world  very  appropriately  as  follows: 
Thx  Pabmer  and  the  Stor4  '■ 

A  fanner  with  a  bag  of  grain  onl  his  back 
was  walking  down  a  road  to  market  his  food 
when   he  saw  coming  toward  hlni  a  stork 
carrying  a  large  bundle  of  babies.  ;Now,  the 
fanner  being  a  betting  man  said  t^  himself, 
"I  think  I'll  challenge  the  stork  ^o  a  race 
Into  town  for  I'm  sure  I  can  beat  him  for  he 
has  such  a  large  load."     When  hej  met  Mr. 
Stork  he  said,  "I'll  bet  you  my  lifers  savings 
against  yours  that  I  can  beat  you|  Into  the 
market  place  carrying  my  bundle .  and  you 
carrying  yours."    "It's  a  bet"  said  ihe  stork. 
Away  went  the  fanner  running  and  |  soon  was 
far  ahead  of  the  stork  for  Ills  load  was  much 
lighter.    Now,  the  stork  was  laden  dbwn  with 
many  bablee  and  was  already  tired  from  the 
long  trip.    As  the  stork  started  dowi^  the  road 
flying,  he  stopped  at  each  Uttle  hotise  along 
the  way  and  deposited  one  of  his  bibles.    As 
he  flew  from  house  to  house,  his  loafl  became 
lighter  and  lighter,  and  soon  he  flew  past  the 
farmer,  who  was  still  running  wltn  his  bag 
of  grain  on  his  back.    As  the  fanner  was  mov- 
ing down  the   road,   people   In   the   houses 
would  stop  him  saying,  "We  woul^  like  to 
buy  some  of  your  grain  for  we  haye  a  new 
addition  In  our  hoi.ise  and  we  ne^  some- 
thing to  eat."     Now,  being  a  man  with  an 
eye  directed  toward  profit,  he  begaki  selling 
his  grain  and  soon  his  bag  was  empty.    He 
too  could  move  much  faster  than  hfe  did  be- 
fore and  soon  he  came  running  Into  the  vU- 
lage.    There  in  the  center  of  the  village  stood 
Mr.  Stork  with  another  great  big  biundle  of 
babies  which  he  had  meanwhile  picked  up. 
"Where's   your   bundle   of   grain?"  paid   the 
stork  to  the  farmer.     "I  am  here  With  my 
bundle  and  have  been  waiting  for  ya|u  a  long, 
long  time.    I  won  and  now  you  must  pay  me 
all  that  you  have."    The  farmer,  with  great 
sorrow,  paid  the  stork  all  that  he  hid. 

No,  this  is  not  a  fable  of  Aesop,  4or  am  I 
sure  of  the  moral  of  the  story,  except  to  say 
that  there  Is  a  race  between  p>opulallon  and 
food  production.  In  such  races  population 
generally  wins  the  race,  and  the  terflble  toll 
Is  poverty  and  death. 

WORLD  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Ttco-tfiirds  of  the  world  is  underndurished 
Thousands  of  persons  die  each  day 
result     of     malnutrition.     The 
famine   and    mass   starvation.   In 
years  ahead,  hangs  over  great  area^ 
world     where     populations     are 
Hunger  blocks  the  path  to  world  pe^ce 

In  13  years,  by  1980,  present  pobulatlon 
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trends  Indicate  an  Increase  In  world  popula- 
tion of  1  billion  people.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  21st  century,  only  33  years  from  now, 
world  population  Is  expected  to  double. 
In  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
growth  rate  Is  much  more  rapid,  and  In  a 
number  of  countries  In  these  areas,  their 
population  will  double  within  20  years. 

In  1850  (116  years  ago)  there  were  750  mil- 
lion people  in  the  world;  In  1900  there  were 
1.5  billion;  In  1960  there  were  3  billion.  In 
2000,  If  present  trends  continue,  there  will 
be  7.5  bUUon. 

Continuation  of  present  trends  in  India 
would  mean  a  population  Increase  from  432.7 
million  in  1960  to  1,233.5  million  by  the  year 
2000  (In  other  words,  nearly  triple).  If 
India's  birth  rate  Is  cut  in  half,  her  popula- 
tion by  the  year  2000  Is  expected  to  more 
than  double  to  908  million. 

Even  U  the  birth  rate  levels  off  In  decades 
ahead,  as  some  demographers  believe,  due  to 
increasing  knowledge  in  birth  control  and  the 
desire  of  developing  nations  to  become  more 
economically  independent,  the  problem  of  an 
imbalance  In  population  and  food  wUl  be 
with   us   well  Into  the   21st  century. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE? 

American  agrtciUture  Is  the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  In  all  the  world.  Our  farmers  have 
mastered  the  arts  of  production.  One  farmer 
feeds  himself  and  36  other  persons.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  one  farmer  cannot  produce 
sxifflclent  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 

While  other  peoples  are  underfed,  Amer- 
ica's problem   has  been  overabundance. 

We  now  have  60  million  acres  of  farmland 
In  retirement,  bedded  down  under  various 
farm  programs.  These  programs  came  Into 
being  as  a  means  of  preventing  our  agricul- 
ture from  suffocation  under  an  avalanche  of 
surplus  food  and  fiber. 

In  an  all-out  world  war  on  hunger  we  may 
bring  these  acres  out  of  retirement  to  pro- 
duce enough  food,  If  It  could  be  delivered  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  to  drive  hun- 
ger and  sUrvatlon  out  of  the  free  world  while 
these  countries  are  building  up  their  own 
agrlcult\iral  production.  We  already  have 
expanded  our  1967  wheat  acreage.  In  the 
largest  Increase  In  projected  peacetime  pro- 
duction of  a  major  crop  since  1933. 

While  we  are  expanding  our  acreage  to 
produce  food  to  be  sold  In  nations  with  a 
deficit  food  supply,  we  also  are  expanding 
our  donations  of  food  to  countries  beset  by 
disasters.  Since  1954,  when  P.L.  480  was 
begun,  the  U.S.  has  donated  over  3  billion 
dollars  for  disaster  relief,  community  de- 
velopment, school  feeding  and  other  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  For  example. 
In  1965  the  U.S.  provided  food  assistance  to 
victims  of  various  disasters  such  as:  volcanic 
eruption  In  the  Philippines;  a  cyclone  in 
Pakistan;  an  earthquake  In  El  Salvador; 
droughts  in  Chile,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Rwanda, 
Mall  and  Somali  Republic;  floods  in  Korea, 
and  civil  strife  In  Iraq  and  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Voluntary  relief  organizations  have  par- 
ticipated with  the  U.S.  government  in  dis- 
tributing and  donating  food.  Such  organi- 
zations are:  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Service, 
Church  World  Service,  UNICEP,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  a  host  of  other  organiza- 
tions have  distributed  over  5  billion  pounds 
of  wheat  9.3  billion  pounds  of  flour,  over  1 
million  pounds  of  bulgur,  and  a  number  of 
other  commodities. 

We  must  continue  to  carry  on  this  splendid 
work  if  we  are  to  meet  the  food  crisis. 

But  we  cannot.  In  the  long  run  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  the  expanding  world 
population  of  hungry  people — even  If  the 
American  taxpayer  were  willing  and  able  to 
pay  the  cost.  The  only  solution  Is  for  the 
people  In  food-deficit  nations  to  develop  the 
ability  to  produce  more  for  their  own  needs. 
These  countries  must  be  willing  to  estab- 
lish policies  that  will  encourage  private  en- 
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terprlses  to  invest  their  resources  and  cer 
sonnel   In   helping   them   fight   agrlcuiturfti 
battles  In  their  countries. 

Our  farmers  have  mastered  the  arts  of 
abundance.  This  was  done  primarily  by  an 
plying  scientific  technology  to  the  produc' 
tlon  and  distribution  of  food.  Food-deflclt 
nations  desperately  need  agricultural  tech- 
nical assistance.  If  they  are  to  feed  their 
people.  We  must  extend  to  the  world  our 
agrtcultiu-al  "know-how"  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war  on  himger. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  an  historic 
piece  of  legislation  concerned  with  thU  prob- 
lem — The  Pood  for  Peace  Act.  Your  Con- 
gressman, Bob  Leggett,  then  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  was  very  active  in 
developing  this  legislation. 

The  new  Food  for  Peace  Act,  signed  by 
President  Johnson  on  November  11,  igee,  Btu 
In  motion  a  policy  and  a  program  which  In 
times  to  come  may  be  heralded  as  one  of 
history's  greatest  steps  forward. 

This  Act  declares  It  our  nation's  policy  to 
use  our  capacity  to  produce  food  as  a  weapon 
for  peace.  It  also  strengthens  our  policy 
of  helping  food-deflclt  nations  with  their 
self-help  programs. 
This  is  a  world  war  on  hunger. 
Its  aim  is  to  deal  with  the  oldest  and 
severest  agony  of  mankind.  Victory  would 
save  more  lives  than  have  been  lost  In  all  the 
wars  of  history.  It  Is  a  war  In  which  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  may  Join. 

The  new  food  aid  program  (Pi.  89-e08) 
win  continue  along  the  lines  of  the  old  food 
aid  program,  P.L.  480,  selling  and  donating 
food  to  needy  nations. 

This  Act  differs  from  the  old  one,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  emphasizes  self-help  agri- 
cultural development.  To  qualify  for  U5. 
food  aid,  developing  countries  must  be  work- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  increasing  their  own 
food  production.  In  other  words,  food  aid 
in  developing  countries  is  now  coupled  with 
programs  of  self-help. 

One  of  the  new  self-help  measures  it 
found  In  Section  109  of  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act  which  stipulates  that,  "Before  entering 
Into  agreements  with  developing  coimtrles 
for  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
on  whatever  terms,  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  undertaking  wherever  practicable  self- 
help  measures  to  increase  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  improve  the  means  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  conunodlties. 
This  Includes:  land  reform  measures;  use  of 
agricultural  chemicals,  equipment  and  tech- 
nology; encouraging  private  enterprises  to 
invest  in  agriculture,  training  and  Instruct- 
ing farmers;  constructing  storage  facilities; 
Improving  marketing  and  distribution;  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  Government  pol- 
icy; insuring  Incentives  to  produce,  establish 
and  adopt  agricultural  research;  and  allocat- 
ing sufficient  national  budget  to  agricultural 
development. 

These  nations  will  need  professional  advice 
If  they  are  to  help  themselves  to  Improve 
their  food  production,  and  If  they  are  to 
meet  the  guidelines  laid  down  In  Section 
109. 

Another  section  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
dealing  with  self-help  measures  Is  an  Agri- 
cultural Corps  type  of  program  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Parmer  to  Parmer  Program. 
The  language  Is  found  In  Title  IV,  Section 
406  and  reads  In  part:  "In  order  to  further 
assist  friendly  developing  countries  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  In  food  production,  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture  Is  authorized  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law— 
( 1 )  To  establish  and  administer  through  ex- 
isting agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  program  of  farmer-to-farmer  assist- 
ance by  the  U.S.  and  such  countries  to  help 
farmers  In  such  countries  in  the  practical 
aspects  of  Increasing  food  production  and 
distribution  and  Improving  the  effectiveness 
of  their  farming  operations,  and  (2)  To  enter 
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into  contracts  or  other  cooperative  agree- 
«Mit8  with,  or  make  grants  to,  land-grant 
^eees  and  universities  and  other  InsUtu- 
Sfflis  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States 
tt)  recruit  persons  who  by  reason  of  training, 
Sucation,  or  practical  experience  are  knowl- 
edaeable  In  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  of 
lirlculture  and  home  economics,  and  to  train 
!uch  persons  In  the  practical  techniques  of 
tansmlttlng  to  farmers  In  such  countries 
^proved  practices  In  agricvUture,  and  to 
nartlclpate  in  carrying  out  the  program  In 
iuch  countries  Including,  where  desirable. 
additional  courses  for  training  or  retraining 
in  such  countries."  ^  ^^    c 

Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  very  serious  about  having 
developing  nations  help  themselves  to  Im- 
OTOve  theU'  food  production.  This  nation  Is 
being  called  upon  to  lead  the  fight  In  the 
TOTon  hunger.  We  wlU  need  many  troops 
to  fight  the  battles.  The  need  for  agricul- 
tural experts  will  increaae  In  the  coming  dec- 
ades The  call  1«  being  soxuided  now  to  go 
to  developing  nations  to  assist  these  people 
to  get  about  the  business  of  solving  the 
oroblems  that  have  precipitated  the  crises. 

We  will  need,  In  the  coming  years,  a  mighty 
corps  of  professional  and  technically  trained 
agriculturalists  who  will  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice overseas  to  assist  developing  nations  in 
their  food  problems. 

CONCLUSION 

A  hungry  world  is  a  dangerous  world. 

It  Is  a  world  fr\iltful  to  commiinlsm.  But 
communism  cannot  feed  the  people  It  en- 
slaves. Communism  can  offer  the  luider- 
developed  world  only  hunger  and  starvation. 
The  genius  of  America's  farmers  and  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  can  save 
mankind  from  famine  and  mass  starvation. 
If  Implanted  and  accepted  In  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth. 

We  are  planning  a  new  war,  a  new  kind 

of  war. 

The  President  has  said  there  should  be 
only  victors,  no  vanquished. 

In  this  undertaking  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
mind from  time  to  time  the  recipient  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  not  many  years  ago  as  meas- 
ured by  the  span  of  time,  this  underdevel- 
oped land  has  become  the  most  prosperous 
and  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

One  witness  during  the  Committee's  pub- 
lic hearings  on  Food  for  Peace  Act  recalled 
that  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  1 
million  American  Indians  lived  marginally, 
in  mean  circumstances,  on  the  land  em- 
braced in  the  continental  United  States, 
while  today  almost  200  million  Americans 
eat  well  from  the  same  land,  and  have  food 
to  share  with  others  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  a  success  story  and  a  blessing  in  our 
day. 

We  have  explored  some  of  the  causes  which 
motivate  us  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals 
to  fight  the  war  on  hunger.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  cause  rooted  in  the  Christian  ethical 
concept  of  helping  others.  This  cause  Is  set 
forth  clearly  for  vis  In  the  Book  of  Itlatthew 
when  Christ  says,  "Peed  Thy  Brother."  This 
admonition  applies  today  as  much  as  If  not 
more  than  when  spoken.  We  can  and  should 
feed  those  Who  are  hungry  from  our  abun- 
dance of  food  and  through  our  agricultural 
know-how.  We  need  to  bo  concerned  for 
those  who  need  omi  food. 

We  have  much  to  do  In  the  closing  third 
of  this  cent\u-y.  Let  us  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  meeting  head-on  the  War  on  Hunger 
while  there  is  yet  time. 


FLORISSANT  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATION- 
AL MONUMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Evans]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  in  the  Congress 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument.  This  bill  Is  similar  in  all 
basic  respects  to  H.R.  8031  which  I  In- 
troduced during  the  89th  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
Importance  of  this  legislation  as  well  as 
to  point  out  the  unusually  wide  support 
it  has  both  in  Colorado  and  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

The  proposed  national  monument  lies 
in  a  beautiful  mountain  vtilley  35  miles 
west  of  Colorado  Springs  near  the  town 
of  Florissant.  Colo.  It  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  slope  of  Pikes  Peak.  This  is 
now  ranching  country,  but  unless  we  act 
soon,  there  is  imminent  danger  that  it 
will  be  developed  for  cabin  sites. 

The  valley  is  the  bed  of  a  prehistoric 
lake,  and  because  of  the  fossils  foimd  in 
shale  deposits  there,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  paleontological  resources  in 
the  world.  During  the  Ollgocene  period, 
25  to  40  million  years  ago,  fine  volcanic 
ash  spewing  from  nearby  volcanoes  set- 
tled layer  by  layer  in  the  lake.  As  it  set- 
tled, the  ash  encased  and  preserved  the 
various  flora  and  fauna  which  lived 
around  the  lake.  Today,  Just  a  few 
inches  below  the  sod,  you  can  find  beau- 
tiful fossils  ranging  from  delicate  butter- 
flies and  tiny  spiders  to  the  leaves  and 
massive  trunks  of  giant  redwood  trees. 
The  unique  process  of  fosslllzatlon  which 
took  place  at  Florissant  preserved  many 
forms  of  life  which  are  almost  never  seen 
in  fossil  form  elsewhere. 

Paleontologists  say  that  the  Florissant 
beds  have  supplied  them  with  more  fos- 
sils of  Insects  and  plants  than  any  other 
single  location  in  the  world.  The  60,000 
Insect  specimens  taken  from  the  site 
include  a  thousand  species. 

Scientific  authorities  and  conserva- 
tionists are  unanimous  in  their  views 
on  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  great 
natural  treasure. 

The  original  National  Park  Service 
report  on  the  fossil  beds,  made  in  April 
of  1962,  says: 

The  Insect  fossils  at  Florissant  are  erf 
primary  significance.  They  represent  the 
evolution  and  modernization  of  Insecto 
better  than  any  other  Icnown  site  in  America. 
In  addition,  the  fossil  flOTa,  emphasized 
dramatically  by  the  petrified  tree  stumps 
and  In  more  subtle  tones  by  the  great 
variety  of  leaf  fossils,  greatly  adds  to  the 
primary  values.  The  site  itself  has  great 
slgnlflcance  in  being  a  classic  location  known 
to  many  scientists — ^It  has  historic  signifi- 
cance to  the  geologist,  the  paleontologist, 
the  entomologist,  the  botanist;  It  Is  the  home 
source  for  the  ntunerous  fossil  Insects  and 
leaves  that  grace  the  exhibition  halls  and 
the  research  rooms  of  so  many  institutions 
of  learning. 

A  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
Colbert,  chairman  and  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  says: 


The  Florissant  fossil  beds  represent  one  of 
the  most  famous  collecting  localities  in  the 
world  for  the  recovery  of  foesU  Insects  and 
plants.  The  locality  is  cited  in  many  pubU- 
catlons,  not  only  in  tliis  country,  but  In 
foreign  lands  as  well,  and  the  significance 
of  the  fossils  that  have  been  found  In  the 
Florissant  beds  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Therefore,  I  tlilnk  It  is  extremely  Important 
that  the  Florissant  locality  be  Incorporated 
Into  a  National  Monument  for  permanent 
preservation.  Such  action  would  maintain 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  a  region 
of  unviBual  Importance  to  the  understanding 
of  earth  history  and  the  development  of  life 
on  the  earth.  Every  effort  should  b«  bent 
m  this  direction  for  the  future  benefit  of 
citizens  not  only  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
but  also  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  World. 

One  of  his  associates  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  Nor- 
man D.  Newell,  chairman  and  curator 
of  the  Department  of  Fossil  Inverte- 
brates, stated  in  a  letter  to  me: 

A  comperatlvely  small  area  of  Incompa- 
rable scientific  value  for  fossilized  leaves  and 
Insects  and  petrified  stumps  of  trees  has 
been  the  source  of  scientific  monographs  Il- 
luminating some  of  the  very  ancient  history 
of  central  Colorado.  ...  I  most  virgenUy 
suggest  that  you  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
see  that  this  property  comes  Into  the  public 
domain  and  be  regarded  as  a  national 
treasure. 

I  would  sdso  like  to  quote  from  an 
article  entitled  "The  Fossil  Beds  of 
Florissant"  by  Eletmor  E.  Gamer  which 
appeared  in  National  Parks  magazine 
inl965: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  160  localities 
containing  fossil  Insects,  only  the  Baltic 
amber  has  yielded  a  greater  number  of  spec- 
imens than  have  the  little  lake  beds  of 
Florissant. 

It  would  make  a  perfect  companion  area 
to  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  of  Arizona, 
with  its  magnificent  sillclfled  tree  trunks, 
and  to  Dinosaur  National  Monument  in 
Utah  and  Colorado,  with  Its  huge  vertebrate 
fossils. 

A  New  York  Times  article  dated  July 
17, 1966,  says: 

The  Fossils  at  Florissant  show  the  evolu- 
tion and  modernization  of  insects  perhs^s 
better  than  any  other  known  site  In  Amer- 
ica. The  remarkable  abundance  of  the  fos- 
sils, and  the  perfection  with  which  even  the 
smallest  details  are  preserved,  makes  these 
flelds  especially  slgnlflcant. 

The  Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  a  group  which  is  most  in- 
terested in  this  proposal,  has  called  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  "one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  natural  museums  of 
historic  plant  and  animal  life." 

The  statements  of  these  authorities 
strengthen  my  belief  that  the  Florissant 
fossil  beds  must  be  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  scientlflc  community. 

The  recreational  value  of  this  pro- 
I>osed  National  Monument  is  self-evi- 
dent. It  will  be  a  beautiful  museum  with 
the  clear  blue  sky  for  Its  ceiling.  Here 
in  one  place  is  a  zoological  Eind  botanical 
garden  of  beautiful  specimens  that  last 
lived  25  million  years  ago. 

Scientlflc  and  conservationist  author- 
ities are  not  alone  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  preserving  the  fossil  beds  In  a  na- 
tional monument.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  expressions  of  support  from 
both  organizations  and  the  publlc-at- 
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large.    I  have  yet  to  see  signs  w  any  op- 
position at  all. 

Among  the  groups  endorsing  the  leg- 
islation are:  the  Colorado  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  commissioners  of  Teller  Coun- 
ty, the  town  council  of  Woo(Uknd  Park, 
Colo.,  the  Teller  County  Redevelop- 
ment Board,  the  Colorado  Open  Space 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  [American 
Museimi  of  Natural  History,  the  Colo- 
rado Mountain  Club,  the  Siejrra  Club, 
the  Allien  Ornithological  Society,  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Isaac  Walton  League,  the|  Regional 
Pai^  Association,  and  the  lieague  of 
Women  Voters.  I 

This  legislation  has  been  strpngly  en- 
dorsed by  the  newspapers  in  jthis  area 
many  times.  In  a  recent  editorial  favor- 
ing the  bill  the  Denver  Posti  referred 
to  the  fossil  beds  as  a  "superl)  treasure 
trove  of  fossils,"  adding  that  "the 
strange  thing  Is  that  there  se»ms  to  be 
little  if  any  opposition"  to  m|iking  the 
area  a  national  monument.  Last  year 
the  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  en- 
dorsed the  bill  and  called  Flori^ant  "one 
of  the  world's  outstanding  natural  mu- 
seimis  of  prehistoric  plant  arjd  animal 
life."  Endorsements  have  $lso  been 
made  by  the  Rocky  Mountairj  News  of 
Denver  and  the  Cripple  Creek  Oold  Rush. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  care- 
fully Investigated  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple most  directly  affected  by  thg  proposed 
national  monimient.  It  rep<)rts  that 
most  of  the  13  landowners  Inj  the  area 
to  be  acquired  favor  the  proi^osal  and 
that  none  of  them  opposes  it  strongly. 
Though  It  would  entail  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues,  the  monmnent  Is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Teller  County  Com- 
missioners. 

My  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  monument  at  the  Florissant 
fossil  beds  can  hardly  be  considered 
hasty  or  Ill-prepared.  The  original  rec- 
ommendation was  made  In  1932  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Rogers,  a  former  superintend- 
ent of  Yellowstone  Park.  In  1959  the 
area  was  one  of  those  recommended  for 
inclusion  in  the  Colorado  park  system. 
The  extensive  National  Park  Service  sur- 
vey which  was  completed  in  .^pril  1962 
resulted  In  a  favorable  recommendation. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  How  com- 
pleting a  resurvey  of  the  propbsal  with 
the  expectation  of  again  reporting  favor- 
ably on  It.  Legislation  to  establish  the 
national  monument  was  also  introduced 
in  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

The  evidence  Is  here.  If  this  beautiful 
mountain  valley  and  the  treasure  of  Its 
floor  are  to  be  preserved,  it  mu^  be  done 
soon.  A  national  monimient  at  the  Flo- 
rissant fossil  beds  Is  vital  for  |the  con- 
servation of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
imusual  and  irreplaceable  scieiitlfic  and 
recreational  resources. 

The  preservation  of  our  prehlstorlcal 
heritage  is  no  less  a  noble  act  than  the 
preservation  of  our  historical  {heritage. 


MAIL  USERS  COUNCILS  FOHUMS  OP 
THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARpTIkCENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Dxilski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
25  corporate  presidents  and  66  vice  presi- 
dents met  with  about  350  other  top  exec- 
utives in  an  unusual  gathering  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

This  was  the  first  Mail  Users  Coimcils 
regional  fonmi  of  the  New  York  region 
of  the  Post  OflBce  Department,  attended 
at  their  own  expense  by  representatives 
of  organizations  working  closely  with  the 
Department  to  achieve  improvements 
and  economies  In  postal  services. 

Between  January  17  and  27,  all  of  the 
Department's  15  regions  over  the  Nation 
held  these  fonuns,  bringing  together 
3,500  top  people  from  business,  industry, 
and  Government,  selected  by  members  of 
344  councils  representing  19,700  organi- 
zations enlisted  In  this  mutual  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  public  service. 
Each  of  the  regional  forums  featured 
participation  by  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment's top  staff  from  Washington. 

Ten  outstanding  citizens  from  the 
Buffalo  Mail  Users  Council  joined  Post- 
master Myron  F.  Blakeney  In  attending 
the  first  fonmi  at  New  York  on  January 
17. 

These  forums  represented  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  Intensive  efforts 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Federal  depart- 
ment to  give  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
participate  directly  In  development  of 
the  services  that  so  vitally  affect  them. 

The  Mall  Users  Councils  were  set  up 
for  such  activities  at  local  levels  sev- 
eral years  ago.  But  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  provided  a 
whole  new  dimension  by  broadening  the 
program  to  provide  meaningful  meetings 
of  Importance  to  mailers  In  entire  geo- 
graphic regions. 

Mr.  O'Brien  Informs  me  he  plans  next 
to  have  a  national  fonmi  here  in  Wash- 
ington later  this  year. 

Historically,  postal  management  once 
went  mostly  Its  own  way,  seldom  worry- 
ing about  whether  the  Interests  of  Its 
customers  laid  In  another  direction. 

The  Mall  Users  Councils  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  this  imlque  citizen-repre- 
sentation activity  by  the  Postmaster 
General  Is.  It  seems  to  me,  an  Imagina- 
tive and  progressive  change  In  an  aloof 
attitude  of  "don't  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say" 
which  has  marked  postal  management  in 
years  past. 

It  Is  a  healthy  change,  bringing  to  the 
Government  benefits  of  much  of  the 
nuts-and-bolts  experience  of  the  private 
sector  often  Ignored  in  Government  in 
the  past. 

The  reaction  of  mailer  representatives 
to  the  Mail  Users  Council  program  has 
been  highly  favorable.  Representatives 
of  the  mailing  and  adverting  industries 
particularly  applauded  the  development, 
and  also  as  a  long-desired  opportunity 
to  assist  Federal  managers  Is  avoiding  an 
Ivory-tower  approach  to  decisions  which 
may  Involve  considerable  cost  and  In- 
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convenience  to  the  mailers  who  are  most 
directly  concerned. 

Even  more  Important,  I  feel  m. 
O'Brien's  accelerated  Mail  Users  Coundi 
activities  will  be  reflected  In  service  im 
provements  for  every  citizen,  regard' 
less  of  whether  he  mails  one  letter  or  a 
million  letters  a  month. 

Most  Members  of  this  House  have  one 
or  more  Mall  Users  Councils  in  their 
home  districts.  I  would  like  to  commend 
their  activities  to  you  as  well  worth  your 
Interest  and  full  support. 

In  Buffalo,  we  have  an  outstanding 
council,  and  I  am  gratified  by  the  partlci- 
imtlon  of  many  of  our  leading  citizens 
In  this  unusual  public  service  activity. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee,  I  want  to  commend  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  for  this  creative 
contribution  toward  better  postal  service 
for  all. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Farbstein]  Is  recognized  for  lo 
minutes.  

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  observance  of  Brotherhood  Week 
has  become  a  national  Institution. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christian  and  Jews,  this  week  was  pro- 
posed 34  years  ago  as  a  special  occasion 
for  all  Americans  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  how  to  live  together  in  good  will 
and  mutual  understanding. 

Such  a  week  serves  as  an  appropriate 
opportunity  for  evaluating  our  own  prin- 
ciples, to  see  if  we  accept  and  consent 
to  those  Ideals  of  brotherhood  that  are 
so  often  eloquently  expressed,  and  to 
reconfirm  our  belief  In  brotherhood  as 
more  than  simply  a  glib  phrase. 

All  of  us  have  attended  public  meet- 
ings and  ceremonies  where  carefully 
worded  speeches  are  given  so  as  to  not 
offend  any  hstener.  But  open  verbal 
abuse  is  of  Uttle  consequence  when  com- 
pared to  hiunan  behavior.  Personal 
actions  are  more  a  true  indicator  of  our 
prejudices  and  thinking  than  are  public 
pronouncements. 

We  all  like  to  think  that  we  are  per- 
sonally free  of  any  closed  discrimination 
against  another  person  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  But,  are  Individual  ob- 
servances against  outward  gestures  of 
discrimination  enough?  It  Is  easy  to  fall 
back,  after  momentary  association  with 
those  of  other  color  or  creeds,  to  an  un- 
thinking acceptance  of  a  way  of  Ufe 
which  Includes  discrimination. 

It  Is  easy  not  to  speak  or  act  to  cor- 
rect discrimination  In  our  social  clubs, 
in  our  neighborhoods.  In  the  stores  and 
oflQces  where  we  do  business.  How  many 
of  us  notice  what  the  hiring  or  promotion 
policies  are  In  businesses  we  trade  with. 
In  social  organizations  we  frequent,  and 
among  Individuals  we  hold  In  respect? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  protest  unfair  prac- 
tices when  we  are  adversely  affected  by  a 
form  of  discrimination.  It  is  another 
thing  to  protest  policies  which  do  not  af- 
fect us  personally,  except  In  our  belief  in 
the  Ideal  of  Individual  respect. 


fehruary  16,  1967 

Brotherhood  Week  Is  a  time  to  develop 
oreatcr  awareness  toward  our  fellow  man. 
It  should  be  a  time  devoted  to  a  thorough 
seif-examlnatlon  of  our  own  relation- 
ships. It  should  also  be  a  time  when  we 
renew  our  pledge  to  narrow  the  gap  that 
exists  between  principles  and  practices. 
For  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us, 
according  to  our  ability  and  position,  to 
help  close  this  gap. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  Into  account  as  we  con- 
sider legislation,  as  we  conduct  Investi- 
gations, and  as  we  bring  the  Influence  of 
our  position  to  bear  on  neighborhood, 
national,  and  International  affairs.  For 
Inescapably,  we  each  have  Influence.  In- 
action will  not  make  our  Influence  In- 
operative, but  may  make  It  an  effective 
force  working  against  public  understand- 
ing. If  we  act,  we  can  exert  a  positive 
force  on  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
through  our  laws.  If  we  do  not  act,  we 
are  helping  to  pull  America  away  from 
the  greatness  and  honor  that  should  be 
hers. 

Ptor  the  essence  of  America  lies  pre- 
cisely In  this,  that  this  Nation  was 
founded  In  the  spirit  of  Individual 
liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
Is  the  principle  of  political  brotherhood, 
and  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  that  has 
always  guided  our  national  development. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  the  reality 
of  brotherhood.  Perhaps  It  Is  a  prin- 
ciple not  attainable  In  absolute  terms. 
But,  it  Is  our  duty  as  individuals  and 
citizens  to  strive  to  attain  this  end.  It 
is  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  each 
of  us,  separately  and  collectively  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  making  this  prin- 
ciple a  living  reality. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kupferman,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday,  February  20. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  10  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, February  21;   for  10  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,   February   22;    and  for 
minutes  on  Thursday,  February  23. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request 
Mr.  Gonzalez),  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


10 


of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Flood  all  Mem- 
bers were  given  5  legislative  days  In 


which  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  on  civil  rights  and  the 
protection  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Find  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  C::leveland. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  McCarthy  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hardy. 


the  re- 
include 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  imder 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  20,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Februabt  1,  1967. 
Committee  on  Aceiculttthe 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Incliislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


neimburger,  John  J... 
Oallagber,  Christine  S. 

Lemay,  Francis  M 

Murray,  Hyde  H 

Misslbeck,  George  F.. 

Vacin,  Lvdla 

Prezioso.  Betty  M 

Hannah,  Martha  S 

Lamm,  Peggy  Jean.. . 

Woicik,  JaneC... 

Investigative  staff: 

Baxley,  Mildred  P. - 

Berkeley,  Carolyn 

Windsor. 

Bernhardt,  Cather-. 
ine  L. 

High,  Larry  Allison, 

Johnson,  Marjorie  B. 

Kirk.Qrlg 

West,  Fowler  C 

Benton,  Fred  M.  Jr. 
Tlmmony,  Ruth  I.. 

Stanton, llarker 

Harrison,  George 

Paul,  Allen 

Valentine.  Milton 
Ernest,  Jr. 


Profession 


General  counsel 

Clerk 

Staff  consultant 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Counsel 

Messenger 

Staff  assistant. 
do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12. 845. 00 

12,945.00 

12.»45.00 

11, 703. 62 

6. 733. 88 

6.066.30 

6,066.30 

6,066.30 

5,055.25 

6,394.18 

5,394.18 
8,218.76 

3,481.63 

841.14 

4,748.34 
841.14 

4,851.38 
420.57 
3,441.56 
5, 825. 20 
668.78 
2,671.44 
1, 047. 86 


Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $150.  OOP.  00 

Amount    of    expenditures    previously    re- 
ported       67,678.63 


Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  81, 
1966 - $42,800.73 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1965  to  Dec.  31, 1966 100.  479.  S2 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1966 ;. 49,524.17 

W.    R.    POAOE. 

Chairman. 


Jantjabt  15,  1967. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Appropriations 

To  the  Clerk  of  thx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
oropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Kenneth  Sprankle 

Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
Assistant  clerk  and 

$12,230.34 

Paul  M.  Wnson 

12, 230. 34 

staff  director. 

Robert  M.  Moyer 

Staff  assistant 

11.889.30 

Jay  B.  Howe 

do 

11.889.30 

Ross  P.  Pope 

do 

11.889.30 

Frank  Sanders 

do 

11. 889. :« 

G.  Homer  Skarin 

do 

11.889.30 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm... 

do 

11. 889.  .W 

Robert  L.  Michaels... 

do 

11,889.30 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels... 

.„  do — — 

10. 974. 96 

George  E.  Evans 

do 

9, 613. 50 

Francis  O.  Merrill 

do 

9. 613.  50 

Samuel  R.  p>reston 

do 

9, 613.  50 

Earl  C.  SUsby 

do 

9, 169. 70 

Lawrence  C.  Miller,.. 

Editor 

8.292.18 

Keith  F.  Mainland... 

Staff  assistant 

7. 829. 10 

John  M.  Garrity 

do 

7.474.38 

Gerald  J.  Bova 

Staff  assistant 

6.887.76 

Paul  v.  Farmer 

Assistant  editor  

5. 910. 36 

George  A.  Urian 

Staff  assistant 

5.780.40 

Robert  C. 

do 

5, 342. 70 

Nicholas  III 

Dempsey  B.  Mizeile.. 
Milton  B.  Meredith... 

....do 

5,342.70 

do 

5.342.70 

James  E.  Moore 

AdmlnlstraHve 
assistant. 

3,561.80 

.\ustin  G.  Smith 

Clerical  assistant 

4,911.84 

Naomi  A.  Rich 

do 

3,10140 

Donald  E.  Rlchbourg. 

Staff  assistant 

2, 651. 89 

Francis  W.  Sadv 

Clerical  assistant 

3,729.06 

Howard  E.  Kno.\ 

Administrative 
assistant. 

4,039.78 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard.. 

Clerical  assistant 

3,050.30 

Randolph  Thomas 

DaleM.  Shulaw 

3, 381. 72 

Clerical  assistant 

594.95 

Alan  R.  Henry 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

1.637.28 

Patrick  M.  Hayes 

do 

4,911.84 

Mary  L.  Hudson 

do 

2, 9.12. 95 

Rosalind  E. 

do 

4,91L84 

McGovem. 

William  J.  Nearj' 

do 

4,911.84 

Mary  C.  Nesbitt 

do 

4,093.20 

Mary  H.  Smallwood.. 

do 

4,911.84 

Dorothy  W.  Rawls 

do 

4, 347. 79 

John  A.  Ringwald 

do.— . 

4,234.98 

Helen  C.  Hampson... 

do 

808.00 

Iva  E   Heath 

.  do. 

818.64 

Robert  C.  Gresham... 

Clerk  to  minority... 

11,889.30 

Stephen  T.  Adams 

Clerk -stenographer.. 

3.855.54 

Alex  Coffin 

do. 

4,656.60 

Peggy  C.  Cooke 

4,234.98 

Charles  H.  Fritxel 

do 

4,911.84 

Raymond  L.  Qooch... 

do 

4,911.84 

Patricia  E.  Hutchin- 

 do 

4,911.84 

son. 
Larry  II.  Jose. 

do 

3,982.02 

Thomas  M.  McMur- 

do 

4,911.84 

Neta  C.  Messersmith.. 

do 

4,554.48 

AnnL.  Obrokta 

do 

4.784.22 

Frankle  C.  Ramage... 

do 

4,911.84 

Michael  D.Wilkinson. 

do 

4,776.40 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966  to  Dec. 

31, 1966 $349,7ia90 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966,  to 

Dec.  31, 1966 349,710.90 

Oko.  Mahon, 

Chairman. 
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COUMITTKK  ON   APPROPKIATIO^S 
(INVESTIOATIONS   STAFF ) 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  commlttei  or  sub 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augrust  2,  1946,  as  amended,  suqmlts  the 
following  report  showing  the  namfe,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  8-month  peflod  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlzfed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 
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Name  of  employee 


Charles  Bo!z 

Edward  J.  Hayes. 


Robert  G.  Kunkel. 
Lillian  M.Mackie.. 
Mary  A.  Sauer 


Profession 


Director,  surveys 
and  investigation  i 
staff. 

Assistant  director, 
surreys  and  in- 
vestigations staff. 
do 


Stenographer. . 
do 


REIMBTTKSEMIN'TS  TO  OOVBRNMENT  Al  ENCIES 


Name  of  employee 


Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of: 

Ooflus.  R.  C 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Boone,  M.  W 

Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis.<lon: 

riminetlo.  V.  J 

Souiers.  R.  B 

Commerte.  Depart- 
ment rf: 

Shnrp,  J.  C 

Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vest igal  ion: 

Bennett.  C.  L 

Bosko.  A.  P 

Byrnes.  R.  C 

Carson.  W.  D 

Currall.W.  O 

Franklin,  R.  M 

Oroover,  L.  C,  Jr... 

Ivy,r.  M    ..-  

KeWusek.  E.  R 

Lanpl;ejr,  R.  L 

Magee,  E.  H 

McOahev,  H.  B 

Michalski.  J.  E 

Mohr.  P.J 

.Murphy.  P.  J.,  Jr... 

Poptanich,  .Mesko.. 

Shanley.  J.  F 

Shannon.  .\.  J 

Sroka.  C.  E 

Sullivan.  J.  V 

Tiemey,  J.  R 

Terrenes,  R.  E 

Van  Wagoner,  R.  L. 

Welch,W.  H.,  Jr.... 

Wood,  H.  B 

Health  benefits 

Life  insurance 

Retirement  fund.... 
General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: 

Tait,  J.  I 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin- 
istration: 

Carey.  B 

National  Bureau  of 
Standards: 

Rowland,  W.  R.... 
Tennessee  Valley 
Authority: 

Keaton,  H.  O 

U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission; 

Taylor,  J.  A 

Travel  and  mlaoel-... 

laneous  eipense. 


Profession 


Investigator. 
....do 


.do... 
.do... 


..do 


.do... 
.do.... 
.do— 
.do„- 
.do-„ 
.do— 
.do„- 
.do... 
-do— 
-do— 


-do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do... 
..do.. 
..do.- 
..do.. 
..do_ 
..do.. 


Investigator.. 


....do.„ 


-do.. 


....do 

.....do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$9,90120 
9, 879. 42 


10,016.04 
5,110.86 
4.803.36 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-raonth 
period 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1966 $300,507.95 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1966.    424, 492. 05 
George  BAahon, 

Chairman. 


January  10,  1967. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  &8  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  January  4,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


$4, 073. 99 
S98.81 


3. 102. 89 
3,932.14 


2,426.64 


8,698.56 
3. 076. 80 
8. 698.  H6 
8,799.36 
8.468.08 
8, 017. 52 
2.662.00 
8.248.00 
7.440.80 
3, 559.  60 
8, 698.  56 
8. 679  28 
3, 467. 20 
5,028.00 
8, 017. 52 
3,  B76. 80 

2. 720.  on 

8. 698.  56 
3,370.40 
8,698.56 
8,flBe.S« 
8,348.80 
6,70tl6 
8,918.64 
8,698.56 
1,061.41 
537.17 
ia228.78 


3,033.92 
8, 397. 52 

Tsaoo 

2,673.20 


2,25116 
47,445.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  con  ■ 
mlttee  expenditures $72S,O0aOO 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-raonth 

period 

Salaries  to  Jan. 1.1967: 
John  R.  Blandlbrd. 
Philip  W.  Kelleher. 
Frank  M  Slatin- 

Cliief  counsel 

Counsel..  

$12,945.00 
12, 76a  74 

....do 

12, 760. 74 

sliek. 
Earl  J.  Morgan 

William  H  Cook 

Professional  staff 

memijer. 
Counsel 

12, 168.  44 
11,779.74 

Ralpli -Marshall 

John  J.  Ford 

George  N'orris 

Oneta  L.  StockstiU.. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

do 

Counsel 

10,289.22 

10, 289. 22 
8, 784. 30 

Executive  secretary. 

7,554.72 
6,624.96 

ski. 

L.  LouUse  Ellis 

Edna  E  Johnson 

do 

do 

6, 624. 96 
6,624.96 

Dorothy  R.  Britton. 

Doris  L.Scott 

Innis  E.  McDonald. 

Shelley  J.  Pyle 

Patricias.  Scott.... 
Alma  B.  Moore 

James  \.  Deaklns... 

Benjamin  Frasler, 
Jr. 

do 

do 

do 

V"^Ao'.'."""'."'." 

Secretary  ffrom 

July  18). 
Clerical  staff 

assistant. 
Messenger    . .. 

6,63196 
5.556.44 
4,733,16 
4,083.18 
4. 375. 80 
3,260.22 

5,040.00 

3, 143.  58 

SCBCOMMITTEE  FOR  SPECIAL  INVESTIOATIONS  (PURSUANT 
TO  H.  RES.  lis,  ne,  AND  BM,  8»TH  CONO.) 


Salaries  to  Jan.  4. 1967: 
JohnT.M.  Reddan. 

Walton  Woods 

Richard  Ransom.... 

PhvUis  Seymour — 
WiUlam  B.  Short, 

Jr. 
Leslie  M.  Berman.. 
Joan  F.  Webb 


.\deline  Tolerton — 

R.  D.  Young 

Frank  J.  Jervey 

Dennis  D. 
Nicholson. 


Counsel 

Investigator 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Secretary 

Clerical  staff 

assistant. 

do 

Secretary  (from 

Sept.  19,  1966). 

Clerk 

Consultants 

do 

do 


$12. 902.  53 
10,403.54 
8,033.11 

6.688.57 
6.632.25 

5,096.00 
2.026.27 

4, 103. 01 

2,325.00 

2, 429.  60 

600  00 


Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  hp. 
propriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures:  H.  Res.  119  and  H. 
Res.526..V. t250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported     143,842.04 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966,  to  Jan. 
1,1967 63,92a35 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1966,  to  Jan.  1, 1967 207,762.39 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  3, 1967.      42, 237. 61 

L.  MzMDEL  RnrcRS, 

Chairman. 


Januart  11,  1967. 

COMMTmx  on  Bankino  and  Cttbbxnct 
To  the  Clerk  or  thx  Housk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee 
stuff: 
Paul  Nelson 


Orman  S.  Fink. 


Norman  Leonard 

Holmes. 
Charles  B.  Holstein. 

AMn  Lee  Morse.... 

Curtis  A.  Prins 

Benet  David  Qell- 

man. 
Jane  M.  Deem 


Mary  W.  Layton.. 
Donald  O.  Vaughn. 


Total. 


Investigating  staff 

(pursuant  to  H. 

Res.  133.  134,  517, 

and  716,  89th 

Cong.): 
Walter  Bassano  III. 

A.  Webb  Baird 

Timothy  Allan 

Colcord. 
Dorothy  F. 

Councill. 
Jane  N.  D' Arista.... 
James  Henry  Davis. 
John  Paul  Delaney. 
Dolores  K. 

Dougherty. 

Dana  Dowd 

James  T.  Entrekln.. 

Helen  C.  Hitr 

Janice  L.  Johnson. .. 

Carolyn  V.  Lees 

Arthur  Marc  Levin. 
Gerald  R. 

McMurray. 

Bruce  E.  Mason 

MUdred  S.  Mitchell. 
V.  Everard 

Munsey,  Jr. 
Margaret  L.  Ray- 
Robert  O.  Terry,  Jr. 
Mark  H.  Wllles.. 


Total. 


Profession 


Clerk  and  staff 
director. 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff 
member. 

Counsel 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Counsel 

Chief  investigator. 
Investigative 

counsel. 
.Administrative 

assistant. 
Secretary  to 

minority. 
Assistant  clerk 


$12,945.00 
12.803.70 

10.879.08 

12. 230. 34 

10. 9.19  02 
10.903.06 
9.861.09 

7,257.78 

6.737  58 

6.12180 


Research  assistant. 

....do 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Administrative 

secretary. 
Research  assistant. 

do 

Investigator 

Assistant  clerk 


Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

.do. 


Secretary 

do 

Research  assistant. 
Research  analyst... 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Research  secretary. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Research  Econo- 
mist. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


100. 681. 47 


1.286.33 
1,28633 
11,115.12 

6,737  58 

2.427.21 
1.286  33 
1117  84 
5. 040. 00 

773.55 
4. 321 74 
5,580.96 
168S46 
3,608.94 
2,271.02 
1363.02 

3.212.52 

5,889.67 

i.6«.eo 

4,382.16 
8,218.00 
3,861.90 


86,115.28 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures:  H.  Res.  134,  $225,000; 
H.  Res.  517,  $60,000;  H.  Res.  716,  $150,000.  $435.C10aOO 

Amount  of  expenditures  pre%iously  re- 
ported     219. 403.93 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966 ■      98,423.76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 98,ia.7» 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31,  1966 317, 827.68 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1966 "7, 172.31 

Wbioht  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Janttabt  11,  1967. 
sxtbcokmnteb  on  housing,  hoitsk  bankhio 

AND   CTTBBXNCT  CoMMnTXK 

To  the  Clerk  of  thx  Houbx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tb« 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 


Fehrmry  16,  1967 
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,lon  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
Dloyed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


inlta  F.  Allison 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows. 

Richard  K.  Cook 


DsridOUck... 
Casey  Ireland- 


Msrgaret  J.  Leary 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr.. 
WUhelmlna  C. 

Proctor. 
Alteia  F.  Shoemaker.. 

Patricia  A.  Taylor 

Doris  M.Young 


Total. 


Profession 


Secretary 

Deputy  staff  di- 
rector. 

Minority  staff  in- 
vestigator. 

Counsel 

Minority  staff 
member. 

Secretary 

Staff  director 

Secretary 


Minority  staff 

secretary. 
Assistant  clerk.. 
do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$3,933.55 
12,625.68 

10, 447. 92 

9, 071. 76 
11,834.52 

6, 124. 80 

12, 920. 34 

1000.98 

6, 737.  58 

2,667.60 
4,911.84 


86,276.57 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  247,  $150,- 
000;  H.  Res.  516,  $97,000;  H.  Res.  717, 
$130,000) $377,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported.     231,882.89 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 - 87,883.56 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31, 1966- 319, 766. 45 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1966 57,233.55 

Wrioht  Patman, 

Chairman. 

January  16,  1967. 
CoMMrmat  on  the  District  op  Columbia 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1, 1966,  to  January  2,  1967,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  ftmds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Standing  committee: 
Eayden  S.  Oarber.. 
Clayton  D.  Oasque. 
Donald  J.  Tubridy.. 

Counsel         

$10,97196 

Assistant  clerk 

Minority  clerk 

Investigator 

8,71128 
7,94184 
7,829.10 

James  T  Clark 

Clerk            

12,230.34 

EUenM.  Coxeler.... 
Peggy  L.  Thornton. 

JeanQuarles 

Sara  Anna  Watson.. 
Leslie  Ann  Smith... 
Zay  Martin 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

do 

Assistant  counsel 

Stenographer 

Stenographer  for 

June,  July,  and 

August. 

6,600.28 
1870.83 
4, 733. 16 
1.889.82 
3, 199. 98 
1,080.45 

January  IS,  1967. 
Committee  on  Education  and  IiABOr 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dUi'lng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6  month 

period 

Louise  Maxlenne 

Chief  clerk 

$12,945.00 

Dargans. 
Russell  C.  Derrickson. 

Staff  director 

12,945.00 

Eunice  S.  Matthew. . . 

Chief  of  education . . 

12, 945. 00 

C.  Sumner  Stone 

Special  assistant  to 
the  chairman. 

12,945.00 

Leon  Abramson 

Chief  counsel  for 
labor  manage- 
ment. 

12,797.58 

John  R.  Kramer 

Assistant  chief  of 
education  (to 
Aug.  31,  1966). 

2,402.42 

Michael  Schwartz 

Assistant  counsel 
(from  Sept.  1, 
1966). 

4,804.84 

Odell  Clark 

Chief  Investigator. . . 

9,230.76 

Teresa  Calabrese 

Administrative 
assistant. 

8,23128 

MINORITY 

Michael  J.  Bernstein.. 

Minority  clerk 

12,945.00 

Charles  W.Radclifle.. 

Minority  counsel  for 
education. 

10,289.22 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  :. $311,070.29 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 112,48110 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31, 1966 423,55139 

I»rVE8TIQATIVE  STAff 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $50,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    19, 950. 66 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 .V. 111,369.99 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  2, 
1967 200.76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  3, 1967 18,478. 69 

'  Spent  in  clerical,  stenographic,  typing,  investigators. 
In  connection  with  crime  legislation,  tax  legislation,  and 
other  investigations. 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 


Total 

gross 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-montb 

period 

Majority: 
Goldle  A.  Baldwto.. 

Administrative 
assistant. 

$4,253.56 

Donald  F.Berens... 

do 

6,86188 

7,719.12 

Betty  D.  Ellison 

Secretarv  (to 
Sept.  30, 1966). 

1,869.64 

Adrlenne  Fields 

Administrative 
assistant. 

4,816.20 

Dolores  A.  Gillespie. 
Sylvia  J.  Givens 

Secretary  

1 201. 89 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

420,89 

Sept.  16,  1966). 

Hobn  H:  Harmon — 

Assistant  counsel 
(effective  Aug.  23, 
1966). 

Clerk-tvDlst 

3,043.58 

Walter  B 

3, 192. 00 

Huber,  Jr. 

4,358.75 

Paula  Odellas 

Clerk-typist  (to 
Aug.  31. 1966). 

618.84 

Mary  L.  Shuler 

Administrative 
assistant. 

1535.34 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson. 

do 

6,176.76 

John  Everett 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

668.29 

Warren. 

July  13, 1966  and 
from  Dec.  1, 
1966). 
Assistant  clerk  (to 

Pamela  E.WUllams. 

72L10 

Aug.  31,1966). 

Louise  M.  Wright - 

Admmistratlve 
assistant. 

6,86188 

Theresa  M.  Zapert.. 
Minority: 

Dixie  Anne  Barger.. 

Secretary 

2,545.42 

Secretary  (to  Sept. 

1,643.59 

30, 1966). 

John  Raymond 

Chief  of  staff  (to 

4,797.93 

Buckley. 

Sept.  30, 1966). 

Patricia  A.  Gold- 

Investigator (to 

3,376.31 

man. 

Nov.  14,  1966). 

Crawford  C. 

Minority  clerk  (to 

6,342.88 

Heerlein. 

Oct.  30,  1966). 

Will  Henderson 

Assistant  minority 
clerk  (to  Oct.  30, 
1966). 

2, 145.84 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
G-monlh 
period 

Minority— Continued : 
SarahM.  Jones 

Louise  W.Flnke.... 

Emory  W.  Rei- 
singer  III. 

Paul  O.  Roberts 

Clerical  assistant 

(to  July  31, 1966). 
Secretary  (effective 

Nov.  1, 1966). 
Assistant  clerk 

(effective  Nov.  1, 

1966). 
Administrative 

assistant  (to  July 

31, 1966). 

$.%■;.  21 
1,340.00 
1,667.12 

335.21 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  through  Dec. 
31,  1966: 

Salaries **HJ;  m 

Other  expenses 5,0^^. dj 

ToUl S'.  372.86 

Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mlttee  expenditures - j>>4,uw.uu 

Amount    of   expenditures    previously    re- 

ported - "-'  101. 1.* 

Amount  expended  from  July  I  to  Dec.  31, 

1966 87,372.88 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31,  1966 339,473.98 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

jggg^ ,_ .... 24,  520. Uz 

Januaby  16,  1967. 

General  SuBCOMMrrxES  on  Education  No.  1 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congreee,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

GENERAL  SCBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION-  NO.   1,   REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CARL  D.   PERKINS,  CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6  month 
period 

Elizabeth  A.  Comett.. 
Hartwell  Duvall 
Reed. 

Clerk         

Hssaj) 

Cotmsel 

12,945.00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  through  Dec.  31.  19««- 

Salaries - *"'9«?5 

Other  expenses - ivi.m 

Total 17,743.46 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  com- 
mittee  expenditures -    'i.tMi-w 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.   45, 409. 17 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1966 —    ii.na.v> 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 

1965  to  Dec.  31. 1966 W,  152.63 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31,1966.     7,847.37 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 

Zkuvkk-z  15,  1967. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31.  1966,  inclusive. 
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together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

GENERAL  BUBCOMMmCS  ON  L.VBOR  SO.  3,  *EPRESK.STA- 
TryK  JOHN  H.  DKNT,  CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 


Carol  L.  Uarbero 

Joyce  O.  Oongaware.. 

Richard  J.  Hunger,  Jr. 
Rboda  Mae  Kachillo. . 

RoUyLeddel 

Dennis  K.  McOrath.. 


Lynn  Carole  Myers. . 

Carol  J.  Penaky 

Robert  E.  Vagley 


Profession 


(ti 


t<i 


Assistant  clerk 
Sept.  30, 1966). 

.Assistant  clerk 
(from  Aug.  16 
Aug.  31,  1966). 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Sept.  23,  1966). 

Assistant  clerk  (el  > 
fectlve  Sept.  12, 
1966). 

Assistant  clerk    (el 
fectlve  Nov.  1, 
1966). 

Assistant  clerk  (ef- 
fective Oct.  1, 
1966). 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  31,  1966). 

Clerk 

Director 
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Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


$928.28 
154.71 

856.06 
1,82a  15 

963.10 

48a  18 


618.84 

3,067.18 
ia3B&38 


Amount  eipended  from  July  1  through  De4. 
31,  1966: 

Salaries $19,263.84 

Other  Expenses 1,148.28 


Total 20,412.10 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  con^- 
mittee  expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  preyionsly  reported .    4a  66&  38 
Amount  expended  firom  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 20,41110 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31,  1966 


7i,ooaoo 


61, 078. 48 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1966 .     9, 921. 52 

AoAM  C.  Fowl  ax, 

Chairman. 

Jaxuabt  IJ,  1867. 

COMMTTTEZ    ON    EDUCATION    AND  LABOR 
To  the  ClXRK  OF  THE  HOT7SE:  I 

The  above-mentioned  committed  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Ac<  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  suUmlts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  pe^on  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  petlod  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  ncluslve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorlzi'd  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

SPBCI.VL    SUBCOHSlrTTKB    OS    EOaCATION    NOJ   3,  SBPRE 
3ENTATIVK  EDITH  OBEEN,  CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


WUltom  F.  Gaul 

Helen  W.  Pbflipsbom. 
Linda  Sullivan 


Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966,  througli 
Dec.  31,1966:  ^ 

Salaries 

Other  expenses 


Total. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com' 
mittee  expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amoont  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 


1966. 


Total  amount  expended  Inm  Jan.  3, 
1968,  to  Dec.  81, 1966 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$10, 289. 22 
3, 779. 64 
3,319.02 


$17,387.88 
737.71 


18. 125. 59 


n,  000. 00 


45,924.74 
18, 125. 69 


64,050.33 


BalanceanexpendedasofDec.31.1966.{     6,949167 
Adam  C.  Powx^. 

Chafrman. 


Jantjabt  15,  1967. 
cobcmittke  on  education  and  labor 
To  the  CixEK  or  thx  Housk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dtirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

SPEnALStTB COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  EDUCATION  STTOT 
(AUTHORIZED  BT  H.  RES.  SU  APPROVED  MAR.  80,  1000) 
REPRESENTATIVE  EDITH  GREEN,  CHAIRMA.N' 


Name  Of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 

Janet  Sue  Anderson... 

Secretary. 

$3  130  80 

JonC.  Bednerik 

Bevwly  J.  Blair 

Michael  W.  Field 

Charles  Ireland  Folts. 

Maurice  K. 
Heart  fleld. 
Patrick  H.  Maney.... 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

Aug.  31,1966). 
Clerk  (eflpctive 

Dec.  1,  1966). 
Assistant  clerk 

(effective  Sept. 

12, 1966). 
Research  assistant, 

minority. 
Research  assistant... 

Research  assistant... 

997.72 

553.17 

1,812.52 

9,974.46 
8,  .562. 45 
8, 574. 12 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.31,1966: 

Salaries $33,6a5.24 

Other  expenses 2,161.91 


Total... 36,767.16 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures 50,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      4, 295. 23 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 35,767.15 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965  to  Dec. 31, 1966 40,062.38 


Balance  unexpended   an  of  Dec.  31, 
1966 9,937.62 

Adam  C.  Powkll, 

Chairman. 

Janttabt  15,  1967. 

COMMTITHE  on   EDUCATION   AND  LABOR 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piirsuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jvdj  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It. 

Adam  O.  Powiix, 

Chairman. 

SPECIAL   BUBCOUMrrrEB    ON   LABOR    NO.  4,  BBFRESENT- 
ATIVX  TBANK  THOMPSON,  JB.,  CHAIRMAN 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Robert  E.McCord.... 

Director 

$10. 033  86 

Leila  W.  Troup 

Secretary 

3,049  56 

Hal  B.  Levshon 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
July  31. 1966). 

268.00 

Christopher  Eatien- 

Assistant  clerk  (to 

412.20 

bach. 

Aug.  31, 1966). 

BasUW.  Henderson... 

Assistant  clerk  (ef- 
fective Sept.  1, 
1966). 

1,298.32 

PauIsM.  Derosa 

Assistant  clerk  (ef- 
fective Oct.  1. 
1966). 

331.80 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1966: 

Salaries $18,383  7* 

Other  expenses ._ 223  a 

TotaL I5,8(r7"m 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee  expenditures 71,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported .    60, 768  u 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
18M 15,607.02 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1968  to  Dec.  31,  1966 66,375.14 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,1966..     i  624.88 

SELECT  aCBCOMMITTBB  ON  EDUCATION  NO.  6, 
RKFRESE.NTATIVE  ROMAN  C.   FUCIN3EI,  CHAIRMAN 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Kathryn  M.  Fitcb 

Clerk-typist  (to 
Sept.  15.  1966). 

$773.55 

Jay  H.  Foreman 

Counsel  (to  Oct.  22, 
1966). 

5,249.38 

Thomas  J.  Gerber 

Assistant  counsel 
(effective  Sept.  1, 
1966). 

1,322.71 

Catherine  Llgbtner. . . 

Assistant  clerk  (ef- 
fective Aug.  1, 
1966:  terminated 
Sept.  15.  1966). 

626.11 

NeUJ.McMullen 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Oct.  31,  1966). 

859.72 

MattieL.  Maynard... 
Rita  A.  Montrose 

Cnerk        

3,643.18 
773. 6S 

Clerk-typist  (ter- 

minated Sept.  15. 

1966). 

Margaret  B.  Sugg 

Staff  assistant 

4,939.64 

Joseph  Rot>ert 

Counsel  (effective 

2,-oa54 

ComeUu 

Nov.  1,  1966). 

Amount  expended  from  July  1   1966,  through  Dec.  31 
1966; 

Salaries — $20,838.36 

Other  expenses 470.68 

Total - 21.309.04 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures - 7i,ooaoo 

Amoimt  prevlouslv  reported 44,263.32 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 21,309.04 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1965,  to 
Dec.31,1966 65,572.36 


Balance  as  of  Dec.  31, 1966 5,478.2« 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman. 

Janxtart  15,  1967. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aug^ust  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes* 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOB  NO.  8,  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ELMER  }.  HOLLAND,  CHAIRMAN 


'Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montn 
period 

James  B.  Harrison 

Susan  M.  Parry 

Assistant  director... 
Clerk 

$9, 260. 16 
4,216.03 

WiUiamA.Hoveland, 

Jr. 
Walter  James 

Graham,  Jr. 
Nancy  J.  Tyler 

do 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk  (ef- 
fective Nov.  1, 
1966). 

650.40 

2,949.30 

451.94 

fehrmry  16,  1967 

^.nflont  expended  from  July   1,  through 
%.'i'i**J $17,527.82 
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3619 


Salaries- 
Other  expenses. 

Total. 


411.11 


17,93&93 


rands  aathoViiea  or  appropriated  for  com- 

itttee  expenditures 7\,m.0O 

.  ™nnt  of  expenditures  previously  reported.  42, 679. 33 

A^SSt  eipSded  fro-"  J^ly  |';°_^_«:-.3\,  ^^^^^ 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to 
Dec.31,1966 - o0.5'°-'» 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1966.    10, 481. 74 
Adam  C.  Powzll, 

Chairman. 

Jantjakt  16,  1067. 
Committex  on  Education  and  Labor 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  BUb- 
commlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
ilon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

U)  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY  NO.  7,  REPRESENTA- 
TIVK  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  CHAIRMAN 


Funds  appropriated  for  committee  expendi- 
tures... . - $15,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported..    6, 565. 18 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  December 
31,1966. \,M2.il 

Amount  expended  from  January  3,  1966 
to  December  31, 1966 - 7,607.69 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  December  31, 
1966 - 7,492.41 

Adam  C.  Powzll, 

Chairman. 


Janitart  15,  1967. 
Commhtee  on  Education  and  Labor 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,"  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

AD    HOC    SUBCOMMITTEE     ON    HANDICAPPED    CHaDREN, 
NO.  9,  REPRESENTATIVE  HUGH  CARET,  CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 


fftllington  C.  Beal  . 

Helen  Hayden 

Dorothy  W.Hlmes.. 

James  E.  McCarthy 
Joliet  G.  McCoy 


Helen  B.Prillaman.. 
Michael  Schwartz. .  . 
EmmaT.  Swann 


Profession 


Investigator  (to 
Sept.  5, 1966). 

Secretary  (effective 
Sept.  16, 1966). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Investigator 

Secretary  (to  Aug. 
31,1966). 

Secretary  (to  Oct. 
15,1966). 

Assistant  counsel 
(to  Aug.  31,  1966). 

Receptionist 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$2,408.16 

2,333.90 

6,615.33 

7,996.92 
1,259.88 

2,204.79 

2,058.92 

3,690.39 


Amount  expended   from   July   1    through 
Dec.  31, 1966: 

Salaries $27,468.29 

Other  expenses 4,391.24 

Total 31,859.53 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures —  250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported-  211, 054. 07 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1986 - 31,859.53 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966— 242,913.60 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1966.      7,086.40 
Adam  C.  Powzlx., 

Chairman. 

TASir  FORCE  ON  mTERNATION.U.  EDUCATION,  NO.  8, 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  BRADEMA8,  CHAIRMAN 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 

Peter  N.Qilllngham.. 
Paul  0.  Roberts 

Rebecca  F.Sanford... 

Counsel  (to  July 
31, 1966). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (to  July 
31,1966). 
do 

$1,092.60 
338,21 

336.21 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  December  31, 
1966: 

Salaries $1,768.11 

Other  expenses 179.30 

Total 1,942.41 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Loretta  B.  Backus. 
Julia  .\.  Carosella.- 


Frances  P.  Connor — 
Betty  Ann  Crawley... 

Carl  Fenichel 


Elena  D.  Gall 

Wesley  T.  Hargrett, 
Jr. 


Will  Henderson. 


Benny  N.  A. 
Kendrick. 
Rosemarie  King. 


Edwin  W.  Martin,  Jr 
Peter  N.  Salmon 


Joseph  F.  Seminara. 


Administrative 
assistant. 

Investigator  (effec- 
tive Dec.  1, 1966). 
do. 


Secretarv  (effective 
Dec.  1,1966). 

Investigator  (effec- 
tive Dec.  1, 1966). 

....do 

Investigator  (from 
July  1, 1966  to 
Oct.  31, 1966  and 
from  Dec.  1,1966). 

Assistant  clerk, 
minority  (effec- 
tive Nov.  1, 1966). 

Clerk  (to  Sept.  15, 
1966). 

Secretary  (effective 
Sept.  1,  1966). 

Director.. 

Investigator  (effec- 
tive Dec.  1, 1966). 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$6,308.32 

866.83 

866.83 
866.83 

866.83 

866.83 
3, 127. 04 


1,072.92 

773.55 

i  032. 15 

11, 254. 60 
866.83 

1,084.35 


Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

Salaries $32,853.91 

Other  expenses ^00. 50 

Total 33,054.41 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 

mittee  expenditures -----,- -y    t22Sx2 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported-     4, 080. 26 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

IQQQ  00,064.01 

TotaVamount  expended  from  Jan  3, 
1965  to  Dec.  31, 1986 37,134.67 


Name  of  employee 


Boyd  Crawford 

Roy  J.  Bullock 

Albert  C.  F.  West- 

pbal. 
Franklin  J.  Schupp.. 
Robert  F.  Brandt.... 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

PhlUpB.  Billings.. -- 
Marian  A.  Ciameckl. 

Melvln  O.  Benson 

June  Nigh 

Helen  C.  Mattas 

Helen  L.  Hashagen. . 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien 

Mary  M.  Lalos 

Doris  B.  McCracken. 

Jean  E.  Smith 

Robert  J.  Bowen 


Profession 


Staff  administrator.. 
Senior  staff  con- 
sultant 
Staff  consultant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


Senior  staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant. 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

Clerical  assistant... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,945.00 
12,946.00 

12,945.00 

12,502.86 

12,376.44 

12, 26a  76 

9, 613. 60 

12, 23a  24 

iaS13.80 

9,383.82 

7,9iai0 

7,742.28 

7,654.72 

5,155.92 

6,30ai8 

4,624.68 

8,007.78 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee  expenditures $193, 25a  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.   110, 324. 60 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,      ..  ^^  ^ 

1966 49,B(».04 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 16a  232. 64 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,     „  „„  „ 

1966 83, 017.  M 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

January  16,  1967. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194«," 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  ths 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  January  2,  1967,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 

Expenses,July  1,1966,  to  Jan.  2, 1967: 
Full  committee  expenses  (travel,  pubhca- 
tions,  telephone,  stationery,  supplies,  etc., 

July i-Dee. 31, 1966) -----    $2,100.43 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganliation 

Subcommittee - ?;'?2vi2 

Militarv  Operations  Subcommittee 43,C4.28 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee 26, 977. 74 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommlt- 

♦  g«  47, 236. 89 

Naturai'Resoim!**  "and   Power  Subcom- 

j^{(^     ,_ -.     45,070.50 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 

formation  Subcommittee. -----    56,666.44 

Legal  and  Monetarv  Affafrs  Subcommittee.  34, 657. 46 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 

mittee 35,046.23 

Total 343,543.43 

EXECUTIVE  AND  LEOHLATTVE  BEOBOANIZATION 
8TTBC0MMITTEE  (HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON,    CHAIRMAM) 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 1966.     7, 865. 33 

Adam  C.  Powkll, 

Chairman. 

January  16,  1966. 
Committex  on  Foreign  Aitairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Oongrees,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Elmer  W.  Henderson 

Louis  I.  Freed 

Peter  8.  Barash 

Jerome  D.  Solllns 

Veronica  B.  Johnson. 
Mabel  C.Baker 


John  L.  Dodson.. 
John  J.  Mitchell. 


Profession 


Expenses.... 
Total. 


Counsel 

Investigator 

Legal  assistant 

do. 

Clerk 

Stenographer 
(Sept.  1,1966  to 
Jan.  2,  1967). 

Clerical  staff 

Special  counsel 
(July  1-fiept.  11, 
1966). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montIl 
period 


$11,537.83 
la  672. 97 
6,245.39 
6,245.39 
6,141.66 
3,073.95 


3,463.M 
3,981.21 

1,906.22 


62,367.18 


3620 


UIUTABT  OPBBATIO!«  SUBCOMMITI  EE 
(BON.  CBET  BOUriELS,  CHAaMA}  ) 


Herbert  Roback . . . 
Dou^  O.  Dahlln. 
John  Piuil  Rldgely- 
Joseph  C.  Luman.. 


Catherine  I>. 
Koeberleln. 
Mollle  Jo  Hughes. 
Expenses 


ToUI. 


Staff  administrator 

Staff  attorney 

Investigator... 

Defense  analyst 

(Sept.  1,  1966  to 

Jan.  2, 1967) 
Research  assistant . 

Clerk-stenographer. . 


BALARrES,    FULL   COMMITTEE.    JrLT    1    TO    W  X.    31,    !»«« 


Christine  Ray  Davis. 

James  A.  Lanlgan 

Miles  Q.  Romney 

Earle  J.  Wade 

DoloreeL.  FelDotto. 
Ann  E.  McLachlan... 
Patricia  M.  Maheux. . 
Chariotte  C.  Blckett. 
J.  PhUlp  Carlson 


William  H.  Copen- 
haver. 


Staff  director..  . 
General  counsel 
Associate  general 

counsel. 

Staff  member 

...do 

do 

do 

...do -.-- 

Minority  counsel 

(July  1  to  Oct.  22 

1966). 
Minority  staff  mem 

ber. 


oovsBNMENT  Acnyrms  sxrecoMiami 

BROOKS.  CHAQtMAN) 


HON.     JACK 


Ernest  C.  Baynard. . 
Joseph  L.  Olbson 


Irma  R<^1 

Lvnne  HIgginbotham. 
William  M.  Jones 


Expenses.... 
Total. 


Staff  administrator 
Counsel  (Dec.  1, 

1086  to'Jan.  2, 

1967). 

Clerk 

Cler  k  .stenographer 
Counsel  (July  1  to 

Nov.  30, 1886). 


I>fTBEGOVBlK»CINTAI.  BELATI0M9   StTBCOHMpTEE    (HON. 
L.  H.  fOUSTAIS,  CHAIRMAN) 


Jamee  R.  Nanghtcm  . 
Delphis  0.  Qoldberg. 


George  O.  Serinl 

William  Donald  Gray. 

Bebe  B.  Terry 

Leiine  Rollins 

Expenses 


Total. 


(Counsel 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Investigator    

Research  analyst. 
Clerk-stenograptier 

do 

do 


NATURAL  RISOUBCES  ANI>  PQWIR   glTBCOM^ITTIt    (HON. 
BOBKRT  E.  I0NE3,  CHAIRUAK) 


Phlneaslndrlt*.. 
Harry  V.  Lcmer. 


JackTait 

Catherine  L.  Hartke. 
Josephine  SclJeilwr-.. 

Franclne  Shacter 

Expenses 


Total - 


(Toonsel 

Assistant  counsel 

(July  1  to  Dec. 

31   1966). 
Professional  staff 

member. 

StenograplieT 

Research  analyst.. . 
Cterk^etenographei 


rOBIIGN   0FXBATI0N3   AND   OOVERNMENT   f^ORUAnON 
SUBCOMMrrTEE 

(BON.  JOHN  E.   MOSS,  CHAIBMA$) 


Norman  O.  Cornish.. 
Vincent  J.  AugUere.. 

Samuel  J.  Archibald. 

Jack  Matteson 

Michael  A.  Taylor... 

Joban  T.  Benson 

Marcia  Bresee 


Elizabeth  Jayne  Bo- 

dock or 
Betty  W.  Baldwin... 

Sharon  Dermis. 


Expenses 

Total. 


Staff  administratoi 
Chief,  foreign  operf . 

tions. 

Consultant 

Chief  Investigator. . 
Legal  analyst . . 

Investigator 

Clerk  (Nov.  1,  1961, 

to  Jan.  2,  1967) 
Secretary.. 


Secretary  (July  1- 
Nov.  30,  1966). 

Stenographer  (Sepfc 
6-30,  1980). 


X 
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Fehrimry  16,  I9e7 


$13,088.83 
7,786.18 
7, 615. 43 
4,067.66 


6,506.23 

6, 141. 56 
218.49 


43,424.28 


$12,945.00 
12.945.00 
10,974.96 

8,606.76 
5.702.46 
5, 587. 38 
5. 587. 38 
5,085.06 
6,224.81 


8,696.76 


$11,096.90 
917. 75 


5, 141. 66 
4. 682.50 
4,446.89 

692.18 


26,977.74 


$11,09&90 
11,096.90 

7,997.99 
7,822.42 
4, 837. 38 
4,128.55 
256^75 


47,236.89 


$11,096.90 
9, 077. 64 


6,370.18 

5,141.56 
5, 141.  56 
4,128.55 
4. 12a  41 


45, 076. 80 


LBOAL  Ain>  MONETARY  AFT  AIRS  9UBC0U1UTTEE 
(HON.  DANTE  B.   KASCELL,  CHAIRMAN) 


M.Joseph  Matan 

Charles  Rothenberg... 
Clara  Katherine 

Armstrong. 
Millicent  Y.Myers... 

Pearl  H.  Slgel 

Expenses 


Staff  administrator. 

Counsel 

Clerical  staff 


Stenographer.. 
do 


Total - 34.667.46 


$10. 672. 97 
9. 839. 10 
5.141.56 

4.708.34 

3,860.04 

435.45 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  pnjfet. 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed  by  It  dxirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


bbseabch  and  technical  froobams  bcbcommittbe 
(hon.  hsnrt  8.  bep38,  chairman) 


Edna  Gass 

Richard  L.  Chapman. 


Catherines.  Cash 

Carol  Flanagan 

Allen  L  Polsby 


Expenses... 
Total. 


Staff  administrator.. 
Chief  adviser  (Aug. 

15, 1966,  to  Jan.  2, 

1967). 

Secretary 

do. 


Assistant  counsel 
(July-Aug.  15, 
1966). 


$10,497.40 
6,326.24 


4,166.96 
3,849.04 
1.364.65 


0,041.95 


36,046.23 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (H.  Res.  109-633, 
89th  Cong.) $1,460,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previonsly  re- 
ported        969, 159.24 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1966,  to 
June30,  1966 - 969,159.24 

Total  amount  expended  from  July 
1,1086,  to  Jan.  2,  1967 343,843.43 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  2, 
1967 137, 297.33 

WnxiAK  L.  Dawson, 

Chairman. 


Januaey  17,  1967. 

committkb  on  house  administration 
To  the  Cixax.  ot  ths  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Leg:lslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31.  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Julian  P.  Langston... 

David  S.WoLman 

Louis  Silverman 

Vivian M.  Robinson.. 

Mary  F.  StoUe 

Qurney  8.  Jaynes 

Judith  E.  Rc«ers 

Rebecca  E.Martin... 


Profession 


Chief  clerk 

Personnel  analyst. 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

do 

do 

Clerical 

Assistant  clerk 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durins 
6-montn 
period 


$12,945.00 

10,289.19 

6,987.88 

4,528.94 

4,  528.94 

3,381.70 

331  34 

766.88 


$11,096.90 
11.096.90 

604.26 

10.043.25 

6.245.39 

5. 174. 14 

1, 378. 12 

3,904.81 

3,666.70 

4«a8I 

3,187.16 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Sidney  L.McFarland. 


T.  Richard  Witmer. 


John  L.Taylor... 
WiUlam  L.  Shafer. 


Nancy  J.  Arnold 

Dixie  S.  Barton 

Patricia  Ann  Murray. 
Virginia  E.  Bedsole.. 
Patrida  B.  Freeman. 
Susan  A.  Whltener... 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-inonth 
period 


Professional  staff  di- 
rector and  engi- 
neering consiu- 
tant. 

Counsel  and  con- 
sultant on  na- 
tional parks  and 
recreation. 

Consultant  on  ter- 
ritorial and 
Indian  affairs. 

Consultant  on  Min- 
ing, minerals,  and 
public  lands. 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$1-',  552.00 


12,064.13 


12,084.18 


11,332.50 


10.735  38 
5.439.24 
5. 439.24 
5,188.14 
5,085.0« 
4,796.94 


SALABIE8  PAID  PURSUANT  TO  H.  BE8.  137  AND  H.  BE3.  M7, 
89TH  CONO. 


Charles  Leppert,  Jr. . 

LeeMcElvain 

Kathleen  Vance 

Edward  Qaddis 


Assistant  counsel...  I  $7,251.42 

do I    5,394.18 

Clerk 1,159.08 

Messenger 2,949.30 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $150,000.00 

Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported.     84. 129.24 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 27.036.66 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 111.166.10 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1966 3S,  833.90 

Wayne  N.  Aspinaix, 

Chairman. 

January  17,  1967. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $30,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      1, 060. 48 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1966 17,766.16 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 

1965.  to  Dec.  31. 1966 18,855.83 


66.866.44 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1096 11.144.37 

Omar  Burleson, 

Chairman. 


January  17,  1967. 
CoMMiTTix  ON  Interior  and  Insulax  Aftaixs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)    of 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 

Clerical  staff: 
W  E  Williamson 

Clerk... 

$12.94500 

Kenneth  J.  Painter_ 

Maroella  Fencl 

Glenn  L.  Johnson. . . 
Joanne  C.  Neuland. 

MflTV  Rvan 

First  assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  assistant  (to 
close   of  business 
Dec.  30,  1966). 

Clerical  as.'lstant 

do 

do 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

10, 627.  67 
6.4S7.32 
8,176.39 
5.133.68 

6,16Z3« 

MUdJredH.  Lang... 
Elsie  M.  Karpowich. 
Edwin  Earl 
Thomas. 
Marion  M.  Burson.. 

5,16Z8« 
6, 162.36 
4,692.75 

10,827.57 

fehruary  16,  1967 
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{June  of  employee 


Mi^aianal  staff: 
indrew  Stevenson.. 

Korl  Borchardt — 


^flUlam  J.  DUon... 

James  M.  Menger.. 
Additional  tempo- 
rary employees 
under  H.  Res.  35 
and  H.  Res.  697: 

Uwis  E.  Berry,  Jr.. 

Helen  M.  Dublno.. 

Barbara  L.  BuUard 

BeeinaM.  Acree — 
Julia  Ann  Atkinson 


John  I.  Burton 

Robert  H.  Dooley. 


Douglas  R. 
Nobles,  Jr. 

John  M.  Kerwln — 
HsielJ.  Collie.. - 


Special  subcommittee 

oo  Investlza- 

tloos: 
Robert  W.Lishman 
Jonathan  W.  Sloat. 


D&nlel  J.  Manelll.. 


James  R.  Connor.. 
Sanlvd  L.  Mervls. 
^fofma^  E.  Holly.. 


Unda  E.  Spirt. 


EUiabeth  0.  Paola. 
Victoria  Williams.. 


Cell&M.  Dupree 


Thomas  D.  Hart 


LoQls  Sanglorglo 


Profession 


Professional  staff 

coordinator. 
Legal  counsel  (to 

close  of  business 

Dec.  30.  1966). 
Professional  staff 

member. 
do 


Minority  counsel.. - 

Staff  assistant 
(minority). 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

Clerical  assistant... 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant  (to 
close  of  business 
Aug.  15,  1966). 

Messenger  (to  Sept. 
15.  1966.  and  from 
Nov.  1. 1966). 

Special  counsel 

Professional  staff 
secretary  (from 
Nov.  8,  1966). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6  month 
period 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Chief  counsel.. 

Special  counsel  (to 
close  of  business 
Oct.  31.  1966). 

Staff  attorney  (to 
close  of  business 
Sept.  30.  1986). 

Staff  assistant 

Attorney 

Economic  analyst 
(to  close  of  busi- 
nes.s  Sept.  30. 
1966). 

Clerk-stenographer 
(to  close  of  busi- 
ness Sept.  30, 
1966). 

Clerical  assistant — 

Clerical  assistant 
(to  close  of  busi- 
ness Sept.  30. 
1966). 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Oct.  27, 
1966). 

Legislative  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1, 
1966). 

Staff  attorney  (Oct. 
1-31,  1966). 


$U04S.OO 
12,873.08 

12,946.00 
12.945.00 


12. 805. 82 
9.6ia00 

3,855.66 

3, 778. 66 
3,444.37 

4,848.03 
618.20 


731.13 


8,772.66 
1,900.73 


12, 945. 00 
8.104.84 


3,859.66 


7,710.10 
8,049.06 
4,266.62 


1.921.44 


4,848.02 
2.232.67 


1.612.43 


4,703.84 


1,175.96 


Name  of  employee 


Bess  E.  Dick 

William  R.Foley 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko. 

Gamer  J.  Cllne 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann. 

Carrie  Lou  Allen 

Lorraine  W.  Beland.. 
Gertrude  Clara  Burak 

Jane  C.  Caldwell 

Frances  Christy 


Profession 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Counsel 

Assistant  coimsel.... 

do - 

Clerical  staff 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montb 
period 


$12, 945. 10 
12,945.00 
9,790.32 
9, 030. 54 

6. 612. 34 
5,600.28 

6. 657. 35 
6.910.36 
6,660.38 
7, 176. 70 


December  31,  1966. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FiSHxaiss 

Tc  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  eonended.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1966,  to  December  31,  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


SALARIES    PAID    PURSUANT   TO    H.    RES.    19,    H.    RES. 
B.  RES.  838,  A.VD  H.  RES.  1038,  89TH  CONO. 


Funds  aathoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures.. $607, 000. 00 

Amount   of   expenditures    previously    re- 

ported - — -  304,559.10 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  ,,„,.-. 

1966 -^ 114,345.38 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965.  to  Dec.  31,  1966 - 418,904.48 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan .  1 ,  1967.    188, 086. 62 

Harlky  O.  Staccees. 

Chairman. 


January  16.  1967. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966.  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 

CXm 230— Part  3 


Appel,  Leonard 

Beatson,  Robert  J 

Benn,  Donald  G 

Breslow,  Jerome  W... 


Dean,  John  Wesley, 

III. 
Elsenberg,  Roberta  E. 

Haardt,  Alma  B 

Hansen,  Walter  D 

Harkins,  Kenneth  R.. 


Hunter,  Jane  Ward. . . 
James,  Raymond  J 


Jett,  R.  Frederick. 
Jones,  Thomas  O. . 


Kelemonlck,  Michael. 
Kieman,  Patricia 
Elizabeth. 

Lee,  Charles  R 

McGrady,  Florence  T. 
McGrath,  James  P.... 

Martx,  UialH.,  Jr.... 
Meekins,  Elizabeth  Q. 
Resweber,  Harold  J., 

Jr. 
Sourwlne,  Mary  O.... 
Sutherland,  David  A. 

Zeifman,  Jerome  M.. 


Assistant  counsel — 
Legislative  assistant. 

Associate  counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

(through  Nov.  11, 

1066). 
Associate  counsel — 


Clerical 

do... 

Special  counsel 

Chief  counsel.  Anti- 
trust Subcommit- 

Clerical 

Clerical  (through 

Nov.  11, 1966). 

Counsel 

Clerical  (through 

Aug.  31, 1966). 

Clerical 

Clerical  (from  Oct. 

24,1966). 

Messenger 

Clerical 

Clerical  (through 

Nov.  11. 1966). 
Legislative  assistant. 

Clerical 

Clerical  (through 

July  31, 1966). 

Clerical --. 

Counsel  (through 

Nov.  11,1966). 
Counsel 


$10, 163. 30 
6,473.25 
7, 830. 17 
4.808.70 


3,981.76 

5, 070. 45 

4, 579. 24 

13, 088. 83 

12,366.23 


3,615.91 
3,984.58 

10,163.30 
647.38 

4.837.38 
648.52 

3,765.76 
4,282.04 
3, 247. 06 

7,545.84 

5, 576. 65 

498.86 

3,898.38 
7,566.91 

8,899.24 


352,801.04 


Name  of  employee 


JohnM.  Drewry 

Bernard  J.  Zlncke 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Arthur  Pankopf.  Jr... 
Robert  J.McElroy — 

Frances  P.  StiU 

Ruth  E.  Brookshlre 
Edith W.  Gordon... 

Vera  A.  Barker 

VfrginiaL.  Noah 

Investigating  staff: 

Gus  Bakas 

W.  B.Winfleld 

Donald  A.  Watt.... 

Albert  J.  Dennis... 

Norman M.  Barnes. 


Profession 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

do 

Minority  counsel.. 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Secretary 

.....do... ...... 

do 


Counsel 

Clerk 

Editor 

Investigator.. 
do 


Tot^ 
gro88 
salary 
during 
6-m<mtn 
period 


$12,945.80 

12.378.44 

10,863.60 

9.360.30 

10.268.04 

6,682.62 

6,471.46 

6,471.40 

6,471.46 

6,471.46 

6,618.37 
8,604.10 
6,447.06 
8,193.70 
2,100.13 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  .,„  „^  „ 
mittee  expenditures $136,000.00 

Amount    of   expenditures    previously    re-     ^    ,„  ,, 
ported *■  646.31 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  81, 
1966 


30,288.22 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee  expenditures $5<0,000. 00 

Amount    of    expenditures    previously    re- 
ported  --  —  ---- 

Amount  expended  from  July  31 ,  1066,  to  Jan.  ,  ^^  „_,^  „ 
2,1967 146, 864. 37 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Jan.  2. 1967 499,665.41 

Balanceuneipendedasof  Jan.  2.1967.     70.334.59 

FUNDS  TOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNHED  STATES  CODE, 
DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  REVISION  0»  THE 
LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United 

States  Code  (no  year):  

Unexpended  balance.  June  30, 1906 $36,432.40 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1967 150, 000. 00 

Total - 186,432.40 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1966 22.162.50 

Balance,  Dec.  31, 1966„ 164,269.90 

B.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of 

Columbia  Code:  .......  ,^ 

Unexpended  balance,  June  30, 1966 17. 744. 02 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1967. ...  100.000.00 

Total l".744.ffi 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1066 23, 89a  38 

Balance.  Dec.  31, 1066 _ 93.8.'a.64 

O.  Revision  of  the  laws.  1067:  „„  „^  „ 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act.  1967 28,  OOa  00 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1966 13. 111.19 

Balance,  Dec.  81, 1966.— 14,888.81 

Emanuzl  Cxllxr, 

Chairman. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1, 1066  to  Dec.  31, 1966 106.834.53 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1066 26, 166.47 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz, 

Chairman. 


January  13,  1967. 

Committee  on  Post  OmcK  and  Civil  Skrvici 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejKJrt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
Jolmson,  Charles  E 
Bray,  B.  Benton 

Martlny,  John  H... 
Irvine.  William  A. . 

Kazy.  Theodore 

James. 
Thornton.  Elsie  E . 
Wells,  Barbara  M... 
Simons,  Blanche  M. 
Snipes,  Justine  P... 
Bemer,  Joan  H 


Profession 


Staff  director 

Associate  staff  di- 
rector. 

CounseL 

Assistant  staff  di- 
rector. 

Senior  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Executive  secretary 

Secretary 

do 

do 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,945.00 
12, 772. 98 

12, 772. 98 
12, 772. 96 

10, 289. 22 

6,487.32 
6,780.40 
6,600.28 
5.213.88 
4,911.84 
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INTISTIOATIVlt  BTAFT,  PCHCS.^NT  TO  H.  REi  . 
34a,    H.    SK3.    All,    AND    H.    RSS.    OM,    StftB 
8SSS. 


Barton,  Richard 

Bates,  Kathryn  E 

Bova,  Joyce  C 

Braun,  Debbie  Ann... 
Brome,  Harrison  C . .. 
Conly,  Helen  F 


Davis,  Stewart  A. 
Devlin,  Ralph  J.. 
Fleming,  Lyim  K. 


Green,  Thelma  R 

Eagen,  Audrey  L 

Keating,  Michael  M.. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  R. 

MacKay,  John  W 

Mann,  Lawrence 

Matchett,  Francis  T.. 
Monahan,  Jean. 

Pendleton,  Maria  R.. 
Peters,  Dorothy  L... 
Potts,  Mariorie  E 


Powell,  John  W 

Price,  John  B... 

Richards,  James 

Wabb. 

Tanslll,  Helen  C 

Townsend,  Richard 

H. 

Vaughn,  Evelyn  F 

Waltman,  Cynthia  M. 


Ward,  EUa  R 

Wilton,  Patricia  J. 


Young,  Richard  E... 


StafT  assistant. 

Secretary 

Clerk-stenographe  ■. 

Stenographer 

Staff  assistant 

Clerk-tvpist  (to 

Dec.  31.  1966). 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  member 

Clerk-typist  (to 

Aug.  31,  1966). 

Stenographer 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

..-.do 

..-.do 

do 


Investigator 

Clerk-stenographe  ■ 

(to  Nov.  30.  196<) 
Stenographer. . 

.....do -.-- 

Clerk-stenographe  r 

(to  Oct.  31,1966:. 

Staff  assistant 

Assistant  clerk... 
Staff  assistant 


Stenographer 

Staff  assistant  (to 

Nov.  30,  1966). 

Clerk-typist 

Typist  (to  Aug.  31 , 

1966). 

Staff  assistant 

Clerk-stenographe  ■ 

(to  Sept.  25,  196«l 
Clerk  (to  Aug.  31, 

1966). 


Funds    authorized    or    appropriated 
committee  expenditures 


fcr 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reporte(! . 
Amount  expended  from  July  l  to  Dec 


3 


1966. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3 
Dec.  31,  1966 - 
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24S,  H.  RSS. 
CONO.,    2D 


$6,925.32 
4, 382. 16 
3. 735. 42 
1,163.70 
1,075.76 
2, 145. 10 

6,176.76 
8,539.14 
1,029.06 

4.911.84 
1,202.98 
4, 643. 82 
6,235.26 
6,454.56 
6,235.26 
4,657.08 
3.77110 

4,911.84 
4,656.60 
2, 405. 96 

4,822.50 

10,289.22 

3,735.42 

3,183.42 
5,378.80 

2,058.12 
618.84 

6,454.66 
1,626.80 

581.22 


..  $269,906.57 


133,942.72 
129, 58a  52 


. .     263.529.24 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 196(.       6,377.33 
Tom  MtntAT, 

Chairman. 

Jantaht  14,  1967. 

ComcnTEE  ON  Pttblic  Wobks 
Tb  the  CixRK  or  the  Housz:  T 

The  above-mentioned  committM  or  sub- 
commlttee,  pursuant  to  section  1134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlta  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1966.  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee: 
Richard  J.  Sullivan 
Joseph  R.  Brennan. 
Clifton  W.  Enfield. 
Stephen  V.  Feeley.. 
Audrey  O.  Warren.. 


Dorothy  A.  Beam. . 

Meriam  R.  Buckley. 

Sterl>Ti  B.  Carroll.. 

.Vnne  C.  Kennedy. . 
Investigating  stiff- 
Salaries  paid  July 
1  through  Dec.  31, 
1966,  pursuant  to 
H.  Res  142. 
H.  Res.  514.  and 
U.  Res.  711. 

Manrice  B.  Tobln... 

John  A.  O'Connor, 
Jr. 

Augusta  B.  Peters. . 

Robert  F.  Spence... 


Profession 


Chief  counsel... 
Engin«er<onsulta4t. 
Minority  coimsel 
Subcommittee  cle^ 
Suhconmiittee  clci 
(through  Aug.  3 
1966). 

Staff  assistant 

....do 

...do 

....do 


Subcommittee  clei  t 
....do 


..do 

..do 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


$12, 945. 00 
12, 945.  OO 
12. 047.  64 
8, 292.  IS 
2, 100. 06 


7,462.92 
5, 663.  46 
4,720.38 
4, 159.  06 


8,292.18 
6, 300. 18 

6.300.18 
6, 300. 18 


Name  of  employee 


Investigating  staff- 
Continued 
Erla  S.  Youmans... 

Audrey  O.  Warren.. 


Randal  C.  Teague.. 

Jeannine  A.  Mar- 

coux. 
Gerard  F.  Scblappa. 

Florence  S.  Spaold- 
ing. 

Judy  Ann  Marshall. 
Mary  C.  W.  Loux... 

Harvey  C.  Simms, 
Jr. 

R.  Frederics  Booth. 


Profession 


Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Subcommittee  clerk 
(as  of  Sept.  1, 
1966). 

Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Staff  assistant 


Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Minority  staff  assist- 
ant (as  of  Aug.  1. 
1966). 

Clerical  assistant 

Staff  assistant  (as  of 
Nov.  1,  1966). 

Clerical  assistant 
(through  Aug.  31, 
1966). 

Minority  staff  assist- 
ant (through 
July  31, 1966). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$5,819.40 
4,076.28 

4,803.36 
41150:06 
3,73s.  42 
3, 344. 70 

3,218.76 
999.82 

681.86 
668.94 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures:  H.  Res.  142,  $150,000; 
H.  Res.  514,  $115,000;  H.  Res.  71 1 ,  $90,000.  $355,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prtvloualy  reported, 
$163376.48:  With  addition  of  telephone  bill 
in  amount  of  $47.85 163, 424. 33 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 62. 071. 52 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 225,495.83 


Less. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1966 129,  «0t  15 

28,677.43 


Balance  tmexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 

1966 100,826.72 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 

Janxtakt  14.  1967. 

SpECIAI.    StrBCOMMHTEX    ON    THE    FeDERAL-AID 

Highway  Program 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abov^-mentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augtist  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966.  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  Constandy... 

Robert  L.  May 

George  H.  Martin 

Salvatore  J.  D'Amico. 
John  P.  O'Hara 

Chief  counsel 

-Assistant  chief 

counsel. 

Minority  counsel 

.Administrative 

assistant. 
Associate  counsel  ... 
...  .do     

$12,230.34 
11,338.56 

11,260.02 
10, 194. 18 

8, 597. 52 
8, 597. 52 

Carl  J.  Lorenz.  Jr 

Robert  O.  Lawrence.. 
George  M.  Kopeck y.. 
Sherman  S.  VVillse 

Paul  R.  B.  Yates 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney. 

do 

do 

Chief  investigator... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Minority  profes- 
sional staff  mem- 
ber. 

Chief  clerk 

7,858.02 

7, 497. 66 

10,711.44 

8,597  52 

8,445.72 
5, 702. 46 

Stuart  M.  Harrison... 
MUdred  E.  Rupert... 

.\gnes  .M.  Ga  Nun 

Shiriey  R.  Knighten.. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do     

6, 402. 12 
4,662.96 
4, 503. 42 
3,842.88 

Sylvia' Reppert~ 

Minority  staff 
assistant. 

4,420.44 

Fehrmrij  16,  m? 

i:llS:JJ5::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::---«?^«jS 
H-B"-"! ::  ii-Z.'S^ 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 

mlttee  expenditures 567  oon  (« 

Amoimt  of  expenditures  previously  reported  ""isTTenm 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,        •""•« 

1^ 143,917.« 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 
1065,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 595,8^43 

Balance  overexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  ' 

1*8 28,877.43 

Oeorge  H.  Fallon, 

Chaimuin. 

January  17,  1967. 
Committee  on  Rttles 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  HotrsE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79tb  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jtily  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  &p. 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Laurie  C.  Battle 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest- 
Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr.. 

Winifred  L.  Watts.... 
Sarah  O.  Zimmerman. 


Profession 


Counsel,  standing 

committee  (P). 
Assistant  counsel 

(P). 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 

Secretary  (C) 

Clerk  (C)  (July  1- 

31, 1966. 


Total 
grces 


during 

6-momh 

period 


3,855.H 
642.58 


Howard  W.  SMrrn, 
Chairman  for  the  period  covered. 


January  30,  1967. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
F>ubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Charles  F.  Ducander.. 

John  A.  Carstarpben, 
Jr. 

Philip  B.  Yoager 

W.  H.  Boone 


Frank  R.  Hammill, 
Jr. 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

June  C.  Stafford 

Virginia  Robison 


Profession 


Executive  director 
and  cliief  counsel. 

Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 

Counsel 

Chief  technical  con- 
sultant. 

Counsel 


Secretary 

:""doi"""""" 

.....do 

.....do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-moDth 
period 


$12,945.00 

12,230.34 

12,230.34 
12,230.34 

11,791.92 

5,052.90 
4,835.28 
4,714.02 
4,714.02 
4,714.02 


fehrmry  16,  1967 
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Uaine  of  employee 


Profession 


Investigative  staff: 
"^SStfd  P-  Hines 
jlines  E.Wilson,  Jr. 

peterA.  Gerarm..., 
Harold  A.  Gould.. 
phUlp  P-  Dickinson 
jjtberineV. 

Flanlgan. 
Joseph  M.  Felton.. 
frank  J.  Giroux.... 
Elliabeth  P. 

Kernan. 
D»lsC.Qulgley... 
Qvan  U.  Cashman 
Joeerii  A. 

O'Connell. 

W»lt«  B.  Huber.... 


Staff  consultant 

Technical  con- 
sultant. 
do 

do 

.....do 

Assistant  clerk  (to 
Aug.  16, 1966). 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Scientific  research 
assistant. 

Publications  clerk.. 

Secretary 

Assistant  publica- 
tions clerk  (from 
Sept.  1, 1966). 

Special  consultant 
(from  Oct.  23, 
1966). 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montn 
period 


$11,302.32 
11,302.32 

11,302.32 

11,302.32 

9,865.66 

1,477.64 

6, 434. 88 
5,  W».  40 
5, 702. 46 

4, 28a  04 
3,868.20 
1, 869. 44 


3,631.77 


funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mlttee  ex penditur« t500,00a00 

imount    of   expenditures    previously    re-   _,  ^  ^- 

^gfted  322,900.05 

iiountexpeoded  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,    ^^  ^^^ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 455,931.09 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1966.. ^'  068.01 

George  P.  Miller, 

Chairman. 


January  17,  1967. 

CoMMITTEX   on   TTN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pxusuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  duxlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Standing  committee: 
Appell,  DonaleT... 
Glttlngs,  Helen  M.. 

Hiti,  William  B 

Joray,  Juliette  P 

Mc.Namara,  Francis 
J. 

Nagel,  Isabel  B 

Turner,  Anne  D 


Valente,  Mary 

Myers. 
Veley,  Lorraine  N  . . 

Wheeler,  William  A.. 
Investigating  commlt- 

Baldwlii,  Beatrice  P. 
Bnglio,  Theresa  J... 

Butler,  Daniel 

Butler,  Eve  C 

Chapman,  Mary  Jo. 
Collins,  WlUiam  R.. 


Profession 


Chief  investigator. 

Research  analyst 

Chief  counsel 

Recording  clerk... 
Director 

Secretary  to  counseL 

Chief  of  files  and 
reference  section 
(resigned  Dec.  80, 
1066). 

Administrative  sec- 
retary. 

Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 

Investigator 


Cunningham, 
Anniel 

Curll,Jean  W 

Dechary,  Lynn  J. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-montn 
period 


Clerk-typist 

do 

....do 

Clerk-stenographer.. 
....do 

Editor  (resigned 
Sept.  30, 1966). 

Information 
analyst. 

Secretary  to  director. 

Clerk-typist  (re- 
signed Aug.  9, 
1966). 


Name  of  employee 


Investigating  commit- 
tee—Continued 
Doyle,  Florence  B.. 
Duress,  David  J — 


Edlnger,  Elizabeth 

L, 
Ellswelg, 

Rochelle  J. 
Francis,  Emily  R... 

Gaffney,  Met]e 

Qalagher,  James  L_ 
Haugh,KariD 


$10, 1521 60 
6,235.26 

12,945.00 
7, 417. 02 

12,085.65 

5,163.64 
7,474.38 


6,553.13 
i  869. 30 
9, 495. 72 


3, 319. 02 
2, 915. 94 
3, 231. 30 
3,  619. 54 
2,433.12 
2,3.'>7.01 

5,285.41 

4,280.04 
677.98 


Profession 


Clerk-stenographer.. 
Clerk-typist 

(resigned  Sept. 

9,1966). 
Chief  editor 


Huber,  Walter  B... 


James,  Mildred  V... 
Kelly,  M.  Patricia.. 
McConnon, 

Raymond  Jr. 
McLaugtilln, 

Carol  E. 
Manuel,  PhUip  A.. - 
Martin,  Howard  W. 

Masumian,  Alberia. 
Mebafley, 
Robert  H. 

Montelaro,  James... 


Moreland,  Artie.. 


Mufley,  David 

E.,Jr. 
Nlttle,  Alfred  M.... 

Pfaff,AlmaD 

Phillips,  Katharine. 

Poole,  William  T... 
Randolph, 

Josephine  S. 
Romersteln, 

Herbert. 

Russell,  Ixiuls  J 

Salathe.  Doris  R  — 
Smith,  Chester  D... 

Stiles,  Lela  Mae 

Svendson,  Marie  T. 
Sweany,  Donald  I., 

Jr. 
Sweeny,  Barbara  C. 
Thomas,  Lawrence 

Martin 
Wetterman,  Neil  E. 
Wheeler,  BilUe 


Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 
Clerk-typist 

(resigned  Sept.  2, 

1966). 
Consultant 

(resigned  Oct.  22, 

1966). 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst 
Investigator 


Clerk-typist. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Investigator 

Clerk-typist  (Sept. 

1-30, 1966). 

Secretary- 

Research  consultant 

(appointed  Sept. 

1,1966). 
Clerk-typist 

(resigned  Aug.  31. 

1966). 
Secretary  to 

general  counsel. 
Clerk-typist 


Counsel 

Research  analyst — 
Switchboard 
operator. 

Clerk-typist 

Research  clerk 


Investigator. 


....do 

Information  analyst. 

General  counsel  (ap- 
pointed Dec.  4, 
1966). 

Information  analyst. 

Clerk-t>T)ist 

Research  analyst — 

Clerk -stenographer. . 
Clerk-typist 


Investigator 

Clerk-stenographer.. 


$3,099.72 
1,022.68 


5,606.67 

2,332.14 

3, 387. 96 

2,568.60 

6, 001. 32 

918.84 


S,  081. 73 


2,332.14 
4, 067. 92 
6,402.12 

2,611.74 

8,234.28 
40Le6 

5,807.00 
5,002.04 


983.10 

4,603.00 

3,668.70 

9.778.44 
3,735.42 
3,162.36 

2,711.04 
3,066.76 

4.812.50 

7.646.52 
3, 080. 94 
1,801.66 


3, 779. 64 
2, 667. 60 
5,780.40 

3, 199. 98 
2,332.14 

6,661.91 
2,433.12 


Name  of  employee 


Full  committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows 
Edwin  B.  Patterson. 
John  R.  Holden.. 


Billy  E.Klrby 

George  W.  Fisher.. 

Helen  A.  Biondi... 

Alice  V.  Matthews. 

George  J.  Turner... 

Wllma  Jean  Johnson. 

Morvie  Ann  Colby.. 
Investigative  staff: 

Adin  M.  Downer... 

MarjoricJ.  KIdd.... 

Barbara  E.  Ehrman 

Audrey  A.  Powelson 

Mark  L.  Davis 

Sharon  L.  Wright... 
Marc  S.  Carpenter... 
William  J.  Driver,  Jr. 

LeilaW.  Osborne 

Dane  Lee  Tubergen.. 
Thomas  R.  Link 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
0-iiionth 
period 


Staff  director $12,230.34 

Coun.sel.--- 12,230.34 

Professional  staff         10,045.68 
member. 

Professional  aid I    8, 597. 62 

Chief  clerk    ...;  12.230.34 


Assistant  clerk 
Clerk-stenographer. 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer. 
....do 


Staff  member 

(31erk-8tenographer. 

...do 

do 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk-stenographer. 
Clerk-messenger.... 

do 

Clerk-stenographer.. 
Clerk-messenger.. 
Clerk-typist 


6, 681. 30 
5,471.46 
5,471.46 
5,085.06 
5, 007. 78 


930.34 
007.34 
007.34 
779.64 
172.54 
158.43 
022.68 
888.00 
372.97 
022.58 
385.32 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mlttee  expenditures tlBO.ow.w 

Amount    of   expenditiues    previously    re- 


Dor  t.Ad  

Amount'ex'pended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1966 


112,856.10 
41, 160.46 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,    „^  „,,  „ 
1965,  to  Dec.  31, 1966 154,  016.65 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 

^gOQ    ^ O.tfOO.OO 

Olin  Teagtje, 

Chairman. 

January  18.  1967. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mlttee  expenditures *»"■"""■"" 

Amount    of    expenditures    previously    re- 

QQj^^  two,  Z4*.00 

Amount'Vx'pended'lrrom  July  1.   19«6.  *«  ,„-  „,  ., 

Jan.  1, 1967 190, 527.  SI 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965,  to  Jan.  1, 1967 815.772.37 

Balanceunexpendedasof  Jan.  1,1967.     29,227.63 

B.  E.  Willis, 

Chairman. 


January  16.  1967. 
commitree  on  veterans'  affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  December  31,  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


LeoH. Irwin 

William  H.Quealy... 

John  M.  Martin,  Jr... 

John  P.Baker 


Thomas  P.  Kerester. 


Florence  Burkett.. 

Virginia  Butler 

WUliamC.  Byrd... 

Grace  Kag,:n 

June  Kendall 

Max  Meblburger... 


Pn^lession 


Elliabeth  Price. 
Jean  Ratllfl 


Dolores  Rogers. 
Gloria  Shaver.. 
Eileen  Sonnett. 
Susan  Taylor.. , 
Irene  Wade 


Richard  Wilbur.. 
Hughlon  Greene. 
Walter  Little 


Chief  counsel(C)... 
Minority  counsel 

(P). 
Assistant  chief 
counsel  (P). 
Professional  assist- 
ant (P). 
Professional  assist- 
ant (P)  (to  Oct. 
31,  1966). 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

(from  Sept.  fi, 

1966). 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

(from  Sept.  1, 

1966). 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

do 

do._ 

do 

Staff  assistant  (C) 

(to  Aug.  31, 1966). 
Staff  assistant  (C).. 

Document  clerk 

do 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,945.00 
12, 945. 00 

12,772.06 

10,087.26 

6, 263. 76 


4, 573. 62 
6.033.84 
3.185.88 
6,033.84 
6,543.60 
2,628.04 


4,080.54 
1,663.48 

4.516.20 
5,623.00 
5,050.32 
6,862.74 
1,858.16 

7, 169. 40 
4, 190. 70 
4, 190. 70 
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Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com 
mittee  expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  prerioosly  reported. 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 

1966 


Total  amoont  expended  from  Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  31, 1966 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 
1966 
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Febrimry  16,  1967 


$3s.ooaoo 


19,274.12 
2, 564. 74 


21,838.86 


13, 161. 14 

W.  D.  Mn^s, 

CTutirman. 

Janttaet  24,  1967. 
Joint   Coumittxx  on  Dztxnsk  PBODtJcnoN 
To  the  CusRK  OF  thk  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committed  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  lB4(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act|  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  Approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  subcnits  the 
following  report  showing  the  nam»,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966.  to  December  31,  1966,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorize  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended 


Name  of  employee 


Harold  J.  Warren. 
Joseph  C.  Lewis.. 


OeorsP  T.  Ault 

C.  Oral  Lambert,  Jr. 
Franklin  R.  Silbey. . 

Richard  L.  StilL 

MattleL  Echols 


Clerk  and  counsel.. 
Professional  staff 
member. 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

Secretary 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  for  com 

mittee  expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 

1966 - -- 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durlrig 
6-montn 
period 


$10,974.96 
10, 289.  22 

7,646.52 

1,808.72 

311.19 

4, 499. 20 

oo  no 


$85,000.00 
35,35103 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1,1967...      49.647.97 

Wright  Patm^, 

Chairman 

Janttart  24,  1967 

Joint  Commtitsz  on  Iiocigratiqn  and 
Nationautt  Pouct 

To  the  Clkkk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committed  or  sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  ]i34(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act:  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  sutimlts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1966,  to  December  31,  1966.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorize  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended 


s  authorized 
by  it:       I 


Name  of  employee 


Edward  M.  O'Connar. 

Delia  H.  Doss. 

Leona  M.  Vogt 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$8,194.04 

4M.90 

1,720.66 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  comf 
mittee  expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reporte 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  Sll 


1966. 


$24,755.00 
12,0ia38 
8.400.69 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 1 
Dec.  81.  1966 \    20.414.08 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 196fli     4,340.92 
MiCHAXL  A.  POGHAN. 

Ctn  irman. 


January  23,  1967. 

Joint  Committex  on  Internal  Revsn  ue 
Taxation 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  January  1,  1967,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  January  2,  1967,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Name  of  employee 


L.  N.  Woodworth. 
Lincoln  Arnold... 


Nicholas  Tomasolo. 
Robert  R.  Smyers.. 
James  H.  Symona... 

Alan  P.  Murray 

Albert  Buckberg 

Grace  T.  Onnn 

EarlV.  WUletti 


James  M.  LaMarcbe 

Harrison  B. 
McCawley. 
Carl  A.  Nordberg 


Herbert  L.  Chabot.. 

Joseph  E.  Fink 

Anastasla  F. 

Coimaughton. 
Michael  E.  Fox 


James  McBrlds 

Joanne  K.  Mc- 

Dermott. 
Oerard  L.  Ouellette. 
CleoH.  Fonelli 


Jacqueline  S.  Pfeifler. 

Blanche  F.  Nagro 

L.  E.  FOTgy,  Jr 


Linda  Sav'.ige. 


Blanche  Schwartt— . 
Carolyn  .K.  Easter. . 

June  Matthews 

Jamie  L.  Daley 

Mildred  Feldt , 

Cecilia  J.  Orimra... 
Janmarie  Spangler.. 

Linda  L.  Buckley... 
Ellen  Camner 


Total  salaries. 

CONTR.\rT  EHPIOTEES 

P.  W.  Meekins 

David  Weaver 


Total  salaries... 
and  contract 
payments. 


Profession 


Chief  of  staff 

Assistant  chief  of 

staff. 
Legislation  counsel. 

Refund  counsel 

Statistical  analyst.. 

Eeonomlst 

.do. 


Statistical  analyst- 
Attorney,  iegisla- 

tlve. 
Administrative 

assistant. 
Attorney,  refund... 

Attorney,  legisla- 
tive. 

do 

Statistical  clerk 

do 


Attorney,  legisla- 
tive. 

Attorney, 

Secretary, 
tive. 

Attorney, 

Secretary, 
tive. 
do 


refund.. 

legisla- 

rcfund.. 
legisla- 


refund.- 
legisla- 


Secretary 

Attorney, 
tive. 

Secretary,  legisla- 
tive. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Secretary 

Secretary 

tive. 

do.... 

do 


refund., 
legisla- 


Tax  consultant. 
do 


Total 
grow 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


$12,999.06 
12,963.32 

11,556.12 
11,368.74 
11,072.82 
11,07Z82 

4,919.28 
10,543.74 

9,825.96 


Richard  L.  MltcheU... 
Charles  E.  O'Connor. 
Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch. 
WlUiamM.  Reddig... 
Henry  A.  Robinson.. 

BethS.  Russell. 

Harry  A.  Olsher 

Kay  Marie  Abell 

Gregg  R.  Potvin 

Sylvia  U.  KeeL 

Justinus  Gould 

Gertrude  Maxine 

Dean. 
WiUiam  A.  Keel,  Jr.. 

Bryan  H.  Jacques 

Patricia  Anne  Baker. 

NicI  R.Phillips 

B.  Robert  McRill 

John  J.  WiUiams 

Maxine  M.  Porter... 
John  R.  Barth 


Beverly  B.  Denbo 

Ronald  Gene  Pearson. 


8, 756. 14      j^ju,  Elchelkraut. 

8.474.88 

8,245.86 


Profession 


General  counsel 

Counsel 

Clerk...  

Research  analyst... 

Counsel.. 

Secretary 

Consultant 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Secretary.. 

Counsel 

Secretary 


Research  analyst... 

Staff  director. 

Secretary 

do... 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  coimsel... 
Secretary,  minority. 
A^tant  minority 

counsel 
Secretary,  minority. 
Minority  staff 

assistajit. 
Secretary,  minority- 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
8-month 
period 


113.088. 83 
11.490.68 

5, 662.51 

6.749.23 
10.9S5.18 

3.904.81 
11.68134 

3. 08a  44 
11.684.34 

4.605.87 
11,096.90 

3,680.95 

10.069.60 

13.088.83 

2,686.13 

951.28 

485.99 

8.628.0? 

2, 63146 

S7a6g 

1,896.41 
1,202.98 

721.10 


7,991.16 
7.382.58 
7.382.60 

S.92S.86 

2.632.71 

4.911.84 

4.886.34 
4.720.38 

4.426.86 
4.222.32 
4,159.08 

3,880.86 

3,908.25 
3. 855. 54 
3. 494. 52 
3.294.00 
3. 275. 16 
3.137.28 
959.71 

845.07 
2,095.72 


209,220.46 


2.250.00 
4,254.57 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $635,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  - 434,72L28 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Jan.  2. 
1967 148.120.80 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1965.  to  Jan.  2, 1967 582.S42.08 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  2, 1967.     52, 167. 92 

JOK  Ii.  EVINB, 

Ofiairman, 

February  9.  1967. 

Special  CoMMimE  To  Investigate  Campaign 
ExPENDrruHES,  1966 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948." 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
August  11, 1966,  to  January  3. 1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


215.725.03 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $458,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported  '202,022.40 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1966.  to  Jan. 
1, 1967 215,725.08 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1966.  to 
Jan.  1,  1967 417,747.43 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1, 1967 40.252.57 

'  Reported  for  period  Jan.  1, 1966.  to  July  1, 1966. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 

January  31,  1967. 

Select  CoMMrrrxK  on  Small  Bwanaa 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Beorgaiilzatlon  Act  of  1946." 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augtut  2.  1946.  aa  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
e-month 
period 

John  Warren 

Chief  counsel 

$10,284.00 

McOarry. 
David  H.Bodlker.... 
F.  X.  McLaughlin 

Dftnlftl  MftrniH 

Minority  counsel 

Attorney  for  com- 
mittee. 
Counsel       

7,500.00 
4,500.00 

1,700.00 

Consultant 

1,000.00 

Terry  Segal 

Investigator 

Secretary 

62171 

Patricia  Gies  ...... 

2,385.47 

Aileen  Foley 

do 

2,386.47 

Total    .      .  .. 

30.379.6S 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $55,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.  0 

Amount  expended  from  Aug.  11.  1966,  to 
Jan.  3, 1967 34,925.tQ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Aug.  11, 
1966,  to  Jan.  3, 1967 34.925.98 

Balance  unexpended  as  Of  Jan.  3.1967—    20,07101 
THOMAS  P.  OTTbll,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  fair  labor 
standards  In  employments  in  and  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  for  January  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
unended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  savings  available  through  estab- 
lishment of  gasoline  outlets  at  certain  postal 
installations.  Post  OfiQce  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Steam-EIectrlc  Plant 
Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Pioduction 
Expenses,  1965";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rulee. 
House  Resolution  19.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  certain  studies  and  Inves- 
tlgatloiis;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
14).    Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
oo  Rules.  House  Resolution  40.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  relat- 
ing to  certain  matters  within  Ite  jurisdic- 
tion (Rept.  No.  16) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  83.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  studies 
and  investigations  within  its  Jurisdiction; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  16).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  179.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of 
matters  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  policies  Including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  implementation  of 
VB.  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea  opera- 
tions, personnel,  and  facilities  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  17).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  209.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  conduct  studies  and  Investiga- 
tlona  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  18). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  68.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,   management,    operation,   and 


administration  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Colum- 
bia; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  19). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

HJB.  5580.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  piece  rates  for  agricultural  oper- 
ations In  lieu  of  minimum  hoiu-ly  rate  re- 
quirements of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  5681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HJl.  5582.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HH.  6583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  5584.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  special 
study  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  ways  in  which  small  business  concerns 
may  best  protect  themselves  against  robbery, 
btirglary,  shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  other 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  5585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  further 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
foreign  aid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  until  an  adequate  anti- 
missile defense  system  for  the  United  States 
has  been  constructed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  5587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  6688.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6589.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
p»enses  incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5591.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
sind  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  6592.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  whlcili  la 
presently  required  In  the  caae  of  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 


labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural workers  by  permitting  the  amortiza- 
tion over  a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or 
a  portion  of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  5597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  incompetent  per- 
sons committed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  education- 
ally depr''"ed  children,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  sources  for  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  educational  institutions  by  means 
of  tax  credits  and  payments  to  Individuals 
who  must  meet  the  costs  of  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

UR.  5599.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  out 
of  funds  derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected 
new  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
as  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal  in- 
come tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

HJl.  5600.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJt.  6601.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10.  14.  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  com|x>nents  of  the  Armed  Forcee. 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Hil.  5602.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
on  trading  stamp  practices  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

HJl.  5604.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado : 

BH.  5606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  In  the  State  of  Colorado; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HA.  6606.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  inorease  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veteraxm 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  6607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUl 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  physical  therapists'  services  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  5608.  A  bill  to  amend  tlU^  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provld*  payment 
for  chiropractors*  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  inauranfe  beneflta 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on'  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 

HJl.  5609.  A  bUl  to  amend  thp  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  penjilt  certain 
States  to  determine  the  standard  Ume  which 
shall  be  observed  within  their  bouiidarles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  FUIiTON  of  Tennesee*: 

H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  slck-pey  beneflta  from  gro««  Income  of 
employees  imtU  such  time  as  thiy  are  not 
expected  to  work  because,  for  exatnple,  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  compuls(ory  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  pxirpoaes;  to  thp  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  j 
By  Mr.  GtAIMO:  I 

HJl.  5611.  A  bin  to  reclaaslfy  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service.  anC  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  , 

By  Mr.  GILBKHT: 

Hil.  5612.  A  bill  to  assist  Stateiand  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectlvenear  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcanent  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levfels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpoe^;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  i 

HJl.  5613.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  (combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  ({orrections 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  td  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

HJl.  5614.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl^  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  1*3.000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  p*mltted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductioni  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  beneflU  payable  to  them 
imder  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I 

By  Mrs.  GRrFFITHS:  I 

HR.5615.  A  bin  to  continue 'untU  the 
close  of  June  30, 1969.  the  existing  kuspenslon 
of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

HJl.  5616.  A  bin  to  amend  tltl^  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remote  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflta  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVET: 

HJl.  5617.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  penrilt  certain 
States  to  determine  the  standard  time  which 
shall  be  observed  within  their  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  apd  Foreign 
Oomimerce. 

HJl.  5618.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  poUtlcal  subdlvlslona  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY:  J 

HJl.  6619.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  196e  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6620.  A  bUl  to  provide  that^  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cen^tery,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ahd  Insular 

Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIKLD :  

HJl.  S631.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltllB  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrlata'  services  imder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
flta for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Way« 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  5622.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  5623.  A   bill   to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

HJl.  5624.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  dependent  or  surviving 
sisters  of  certain  insured  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  5625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conatruc- 
tlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  5627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

HJl.  5628.  A    bin    to    regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  5629.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Academy 
of  Criminal  Jvistlce  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  such  other  Academies  of 
Criminal  Jtistlce  aa  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  5631.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  exlsUng 
project.  Cypress  Bayou  and  Waterway,  be- 
tween Jefferson,  Tex.,  and  Shreveport,  La., 
and  the  proposed  work  of  Improvement  on 
the  Red  River  below  Fulton,  Ark.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6632.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  6633.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  aa  to  Increase  the 
educational  assistance  allowances  tinder  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program  and 
to  provide  special  educational  assistance  un- 
der that  program  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  persona 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  Augtist  5.  1964.  the  date 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the  same 
range  of  veterans'  beneflta  heretofore  pro- 
vided veterans  of  other  wars;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  aa  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  maximum  coverage  tinder,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provlslona  of  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of  auch 
veterans  who  are  deceased;  and  for  other 
purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pedeiji 
Power  Act,  aa  amended,  In  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Comnu». 
sion;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  5638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  settle  emergency  trans. 
portatlon  labor  disputes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
HJl.  6639.  A   bin   to  amend   the  Intemaii 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  pollution  control  facilities  by 
permitting  the  deduction  of  expenditures  for 
the   construction,   erection.   Installation,  at 
acquisition  of  such  facilities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnols: 
HJl.  5640.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  eligible  for  edu- 
cational assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5641.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.  6642.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  aa  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  paymenti 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion  under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  6643.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  6644.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  61  at 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  lot- 
teries to  exempt  deer  htintlng  contests;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  6646.  A  blU  to  revise  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
recoupment  of  dlaablUty  severance  pay  under 
certain    conditions;    to   the    Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  5646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  Biscayne  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lasular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  6647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  permit  certain 
States  to  determine  the  standard  time  which 
shall  be  observed  within  their  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  5648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  authorize  com- 
pensation for  losses  of  intangible  personal 
property;  to  the  Commltee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estsb- 
llahment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  town 
of  Glocester,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
'  terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  6660.  A  bin  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law,  title   17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  6661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  Industries  machlnerfi 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  6663.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  a  NatloMa 
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institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
rfttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

OR  6653  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
d«luct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
rurred  in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
Iredlt  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
^lucatlon  and  Including  certain  travel,  and 
to  nrovide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJl  5654.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flam- 
mable  fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

HR  5655.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.    

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 

H R  5656.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
Doses-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
^^'sy  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl  5657.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
expansion  of  the  national  cemetery  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

HR.  5658.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

HJ.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.Bes.  309.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
a  national  education  poUcy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  17th  day  of  July  of  each  year  aa  Walt 
Disney  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINBCKE: 

HJ.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HJ.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
public  schools;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

HJ.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  power  of  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  review  convictions  in  criminal  actions; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  210.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shoiild  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational,  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Bast 
European  sateUltes  when  there  la  demonstra- 
ble evidence  that  their  actions  and  policies 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redi- 
rected toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  la  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByBflr.  PINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shotild  only  consider 
further    expansions    of    trade,    educational. 
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and  culttiral  exchanges,  and  other  related 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite 
East  European  satellites  when  there  Is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
pohcles  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-caUed  wars  of  na- 
tional Uberation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  Is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-caUed  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  213.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  letters  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover  relating  to  the  distinguished  Amer- 
icans m  whose  honor  the  U.S.  Navy  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  were  named;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  214.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  215.  Conctirrent  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  at  the  next 
regular  session,  the  Issue  of  self-determina- 
tion for  aU  nations  enslaved  by  Oonununlat 
imperialism;  to  the  Committee  on  EHjrelgn 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.  Res.  269.  Resolution    creating   a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  Res.  260.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  conducting  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions authorized  by  House  Resolution  179; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  261.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rulea. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  aXii.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

24.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
relative  to  ratification  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding Presidential  succession  and  dis- 
ability, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  5659.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Marjorie  Leason;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Asl- 
makopulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Ellopovilos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5662.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
Kesslssoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6663.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  loannea 
Panaglotls  Tsagarls;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.5664.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miriam 
Agatha  Benn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tlmon 
Taylor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  6666.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Van  Vo 
Tuong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  5667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sllvestre 
Bommarito;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5668.  A  bUl   for  the  rcUef  of  Yaffa 

Cazes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 

Clecluch  Korszun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  6670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Raljevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  5671.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nettie 
Anabel  James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GUbert 
Che  Pee  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5673.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gerlando 
Sottlle,  Glviseppa  Sottlle  and  Pasquallna 
Sottile;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6674.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Blen-Alme;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIPPITHS: 
HJl.  6675.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ben  8. 
Chlnltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
HJl.  6676.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Steven 
Balogh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJl.  5677.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  L. 
Miner  and  Mildred  M.  Miller;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  6678.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Jane 
Velsa    Smith;    to    the    Committee    on    tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 

H.R.6679.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Agnea 

Erdelyl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.R.  6680.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 

Sllberman  Gardoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  5681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Truncall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6682.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soultana 
Tselldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  6683.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Tara  Singh 
Brar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  6684.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Tavll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  6686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  B:arlheliiB 
Nellen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachtisetta : 
H.R.  6688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Martina  Gouvela;  to  the  Committee  on  tHe 
Judiciary. 
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ByMr.PELLT: 
HJl.  5687.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  o^  Jal-Poong 
Cbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvdlclary. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI:  i 

HJl.  5688.  A  blU  for  the  relief! of  Georgia 
Qlannakopoulos;  to  the  C!omml1|tee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  6689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos 
Matarangas;  to  the  Committee  oA  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5690.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  I  of  loannls 
PanoxisslB;  to  the  Committee  oif  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.6691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Martha  P.  Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Tort: 
HJl.  6692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  <if  Giuseppe 
Sebastlno  Sagllmbenl;  to  the  Co^imlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJl.  5693.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  bt  Georglos 
Dlmltrloe  Sevastells  and  hla  wlf4,  Efstahla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJt.  5694.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  cT  Dlmltrloe 
and  Lena  Arranltla;  to  the  Commljttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFP: 
HJl.  6695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  i>f  Antonio 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6696.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  ThaUa 
Slmos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jildlclaxy. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  requeafc) : 
HJl.  5697.  A   blU   for   the   reUet   of  Alice 
Bondfleld;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ctory. 

By  Mr.  TOUNOER: 
HJl.  5698.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Blen- 
venldo  A.  Cruz  and  Genlna  P.  Cquz;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February  16, 


1967 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  ^erldlan, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Resident 
pro  tempore.  I 

Rev.  Paul  DUys,  pastor,  Lithuanian 
Presbsrterian  Church,  Chicago,  Bl.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer:        i 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Father  In  Heaven, 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  mankind.  Thou  art 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  life. 
Thou  art  the  defender  of  truth  and  peace 
with  Justice.  Thou  didst  cre»te  large 
and  small  nations;  Thou  didst  love  them 
and  lead  them  through  the  oenturles. 
We  bow  our  heads  before  The^  and  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  spiritual  gift  that 
Thou  didst  grant  this  great  America: 
the  gift  to  live  in  freedom  and  in  the 
understanding  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  pray  Thee  to  bless  our  |>resident 
and  to  give  him  wisdom,  stren^gth,  and 
courage  to  defend  this  and  other  nations 
from  injustice,  terror,  and  slavery. 
Endow  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation;  let  Thy 
spirit  lead  them  in  their  decisions. 

We  pray  to  Thee  on  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence  to 
give  her  strength  to  endure  the  time  of 
sadness  and  oppression.  Send  her  Thy 
power  and  Thy  help. 

We  strongly  believe  that  Thou  art  the 
truth  and  love;  therefore,  we  hope  that 
Thou  wilt  send  justice,  peace,  wid  free- 
dom to  all  nations.  Let  Thy  spirit  direct 
our  thoughts  and  actimis.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  15,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hats  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lipscomb  of  California, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  on  the  part  of 
the  House;  and  that  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Corbett  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  elected  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-42,  the  Sp^ker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey 
(Chairman),  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MxmPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.  PncE  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kee  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Statford  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Mich- 
igan, as  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
of  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa,  Cancuia,  from  May  10  to 
14,  1967,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Research  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  nw 
RESOLUTIONS  PROVIDING  PUnt^ 
FOR  COMMITTEES  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  after  wn 
sultation  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  many  resolutions  providine 
funds  for  the  various  committees  now 
on  the  calendar,  will  be  taken  up  tomor- 
row. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the  Senate   the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  on  Department  or  the  Armt  Ri- 

SEAKCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT     CONTBACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Executive  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Re- 
search and  Development,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of  tbe 
Army  research  and  development  contracts 
for  $50,000  or  more,  awarded  during  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31,  1966  (wltb 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Inclusion  op  Railroad  Retieement  Benetto 
AS  Income  op  Vetesans  foe  Veterans'  Ab- 
ministration  Pension 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'    Affairs,     Veterans'     Administration 
Washington,  D.C..   transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  include  railroad  re- 
tirement beneflts  as  Income  of  veterans  tor 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Disposal  or  Certain  Foreign 
Excess  Property 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
on  the  disposal  of  certain  foreign  excess 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  Oompteollkk  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  strengthening  pro- 
cedures  to  ensure  salary  comparablUty  lor 
State  Employment  Security  Agencies,  State 
of  Georgia  Employment  Security  Agency. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  February  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  survey  of  reviews  by  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  of  contractors' 
price  proposals  subject  to  Public  Law  87-653, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  February  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Review  of  Charges  fob  the  DrvERSiON  of 
Overseas  Household  Goods  Shipments  *i 
Points  in  the  Continental  UtJiTED  Stath 
A    letter    from    the    Executive    Director, 
Household  Goods  Forwarders  Association  of 
America,  Incorporated.  Washington.  D.C.  re- 
viewing a  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  charges  for 
the  diversion  of  oversea*  household  goodi 
shipments    at    points    In    the    continental 
United  Statee  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  OperatloDi. 
Rkpoet  on  Military  Personnel  and  Civiuaii 
Employees'  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  lor 
Congressional     Relations.     Department     at 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
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n  military  personnel  and  civilian  employees' 
?uims  paid  by  that  Department  during  the 
rjTodar  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
^port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HBOET  ON  Fair  Labor  Standards  in  Employ- 
ments    IN     AND     Affecting      Interstate 

COMMERCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  fair 
labor  standards  In  employments  In  and  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Ueport   op    National   Labor   Relations 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Washington.  D.C, 
trananittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs: 

"Legislative  Resolution  11 

"Whereas,  the  Nebraska  Legislature.  In 
1947  unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska 
Reclamation  Act  which  permitted  the  forma- 
tlrai  and  organization  of  the  550,000  acre 
Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  District 
In  Buffalo,  Hall  and  Merrick  Counties,  to 
further  develop  proposals  of  the  multlp\ir- 
poee  Mid-State  Project,  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  the  water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing 
unused  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
90th  Congress,  Bills  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provide  for 
authorization  and  construction  of  the  Mld- 
Stete  Project  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
imder  Federal  Recltunatlon  Law,  as  a  vmlt  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project;  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  several  sessions. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  In 
Seventy-seventh  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  legislature  memorializes  the 
90th  Congress  and  the  respective  Interior 
Committees  thereof,  to  support  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  $84 
million  Mid-State  Project  and  approve  the 
above  legislation  for  Its  authorization  and 
construction. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engroesed,  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  90th  Congress, 
to  Hon.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  Hon.  Wayne 
Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  and  to  each  member  from  Ne- 
braska In  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

"John  E.  Everroad, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 

"1,  Hugo  F.  Srb.  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
Legislative  ResoluUon  11.  which  was  passed 
by  the  Leglslatiire  of  Nebraska  In  Seventy- 
seventh  regular  session  on  the  eighth  day 
of  February,  1967. 

"Hugo  P.  Srb. 
"Clerfc  of  the  Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 


"Resolution  1 
"A  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  relating  to  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency 
"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  a  Joint  Resolution  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (,two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"  *  "article  — 
"'"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy 

In  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Immediately  assxime  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"  '  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
p>owers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  either  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  department 
or  of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
law  provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  tinable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress 
shall  decide  the  Issue,  assembling  within 
forty-eight  hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In 
session.  If  the  Congress,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  receipt  of  the  latter  written  dec- 
laration, or.  If  Congress  Is  not  In  session, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  Congress  Is 
required  to  assemble,  determines  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall 
continue  to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting 
President;  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
resume  the  pwwers  and  duties  of  his  office'." 
"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  ratified 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  directed 


to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  transmit  an  official  notice  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  by  the  law  of  this 
state. 

"L.  L.  DUXBUBY. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"James  B.  Ooetz. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Whereas  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  first 
session  begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  January  4,  1965,  by  a  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  vote  In  both  Houses 
adopted  a  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  uiuible  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to 
them  a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sic.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempKsre  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Immediately  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting 
President. 

"  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  either  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  department 
or  of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
law  provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or, 
if  Congress  is  not  in  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  alter  Congress  is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Wheretis  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
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fourths  of  the  several  states  wlthjn  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submlfiBle^  by  the 
Congress;  now,  therefore. 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  j^ssembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  proposed  amendment j  to  the 
CJonstltutlon  of  the  United  States,,  relating 
to  succession  to  the  Presidency  4nd  Vice 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  as  set  forth  in  this  rqeolutlon, 
hereby  U  ratified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  sl^all  send 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Serrlces )  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  offloer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Sjwalcer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  tHe  United 

States. 
"Adopted  by  House,  January  20,  1»67. 


"Chief  Clerk  ofiHoitae. 

"P.    P.    MONTOOMZBT^ 

"Speaker  of'  House. 
"Adopted  by  Senate  February  2,  1)667. 
"E.    D.    'DoBBs'    Po«rs, 

"President  of  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Comi^lttee  on 
the  Judiciary:  I 

••SE>fATi:  Joint  RESOLtmoN  7 

"Whereas,  the  Eighty-ninth  Cotgress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  [the  first 
session  begun  and  held  at  the  City  bf  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  the  iouith  day  k)f  Janu- 
ary one  thousand  nine  hundred  ahd  slxty- 
flve,  by  a  constitutional  two-thlrdi  vote  in 
both  Houses  adopted  a  Joint  Resoliltlon  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  wit:  Joint  Resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Coiistltutlon 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidfency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  is  unanle  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  hlk  office. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statedof  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  jThat  the 
foUowlng  article  is  proposed  as  ai»  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  at  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Coi^tltutlon 
when  ratified  by  the  leglslatiires  pf  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

" '  "ABTICU:  — 


of 
death  or 
shall    be- 


"■  "Section  1.  In  case  of  the  r«moval 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his 
resignation,    the    Vice    President 
come  President. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a 

the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  ■  "Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  PresldAit 
mlts  to  the  President  pro   tempo  e 
Senate   and   the   Speaker   of   the 
Representatives  his  written  declaration 
he  Is  unable   to  dUcharge  the  pcjwers 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to 
trary,  such  powers  and  duties 
charged    by    the    Vice    President 
President. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever    the    Vice 

and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
of    the   executive   departments   or 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
transmit  to  the  President  pro 
Senate   and   the   Speaker   of   the 
Representatives     their    written 
that  the  President  la  unable  to  dis<^arge 
powers    and    duties    of    his   office. 
President    shall    Immediately 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
President. 
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"  •  "Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
no  Inability  exists,  he  shall  resxmie  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  either  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive  department 
or  of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by 
law  provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  in  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
If  Congress  la  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  reqtilred  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to 
discharge  the  same  as  Acting  President; 
otherwise,  the  President  shall  resiune  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office'." 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved,  Dy  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  legislative  session 
assembled;  That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  be  and  the  same  Is  here- 
by ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  and 

"Be    It    fxirther    resolved.    That    certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
the   President   of   the   Senate,   and   to   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Passed  the  Senate  January  13,  1967. 
"John  A.  Chbrberg. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  House  January  26,  1967. 
"Don  Eidridge, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Wyoming;    to   the   Committee   on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 
"A  joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  authorize  a 
postage  stamp  recognizing  the  Territorial 
Centennial  of  Wyoming  in  1969 
•'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  Of  the 
State  Of  Wyoming: 

"Whereas,  the  year  1969  marks  the  Terri- 
torial Centennial  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
"Whereas,  it  is  customary  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  issue  memorial  stamps 
In  recognition  of  the  territorial  centennials 
of  the  various  states. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to 
authorize  the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue 
a  Wyoming  Territorial  Centennial  stamp 
in  1969 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  attested 
copies  hereof  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  said  Congress,  and  to  Senators  Gale 
McGee.  CllfTord  P.  Hansen,  and  Representa- 
tive William  H.  Harrison. 

"Richard  R.  Jones, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  F.  Swanton, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Stan  Hatha wat, 

"Governor." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 


"ENROLLS)  Joint  Memorial  No.  a 
"A  Joint  memorial,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  of  America  to 
extend  the  present  limited  seasonal  main, 
tenance  and  public  use,  to  year-round 
maintenance  and  supervision  for  public 
safety  and  welfare,  of  U.S.  Highways  88,  \\ 
and  20  within  the  confines  of  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  and  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  to  terminate  the  winter  closure  of  thli 
highway  during  the  winter  season 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  t\t 
State  of  Wyoming: 

"Whereas,  the  present  National  Park 
Service  practice  of  closing  the  public  access  of 
U.S.  Highways  89,  14  and  20  through  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  during  the  winter  months 
inhibits  the  free  flow  of  traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  this  unusual  and  discriminatory 
winter  closure  constitutes  the  only  slngli 
and  unique  Impediment  to  main  arterial 
public  traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  this  limited,  restricted  and 
seasonal  maintenance  can  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  continuing  Important 
growth  of  Wyoming's  third  largest  industry, 
tourism;  and 

"Whereas,  the  general  public  is  refused 
access  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  two  of  the  most 
unusual  and  breathtaklngly  beautiful  scenic 
areas  during  the  winter  seaaon;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  Park  Service  is  al- 
ready voluntarily  maintaining  and  super- 
vising much  of  this  federal  highway  system 
within  the  borders  of  the  aforementioned 
national  parks;  and 

"Whereas,  a  realistic  and  current  federal 
study  pertaining  to  the  winter  opening  of 
the  aforementioned  sections  of  U.S.  High- 
ways 89,  14  and  20  is  urgently  needed  to  de- 
termine actual  costs  of  maintenance  and 
traffic  supervision  on  a  year-round  basis,  ai 
compared  with  the  present  seasonal  main- 
tenance and  supervision  together  with  the 
exhorbitant  additional  costs  of  the  present 
spring  snow  removal  and  general  opening 
work  to  make  the  highway  ready  for  seasonal 
traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  the  winter  closing  of  U.S.  High- 
ways 89,  14  and  20  in  the  aforementioned 
national  parks  constitutes  a  restriction  to 
the  movement  of  national  defense  traffic 
during  times  of  national  emergency;  and 

"Whereas,  Grand  Teton  National  Park  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  within  the  political  and 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
the  Senate  of  such  Legislature  concurring, 
that  the  President.  Vice-President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
and  are  hereby  memorialized  and  respect- 
fully and  urgently  solicited  to  effect  year- 
round  public  vehicular  use  of  U.S.  Highways 
89,  14  and  20  within  the  boundaries  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  for  the  important  and  necessary 
improvement  of  our  national  highway  sys- 
tem for  national  defense  and  public  conven- 
ience, and  to  offer  the  people  of  these  United 
States  of  America  the  additional  recreational 
and  scenic  wonders  of  the  aforementioned 
national  parks  on  a  year-round  basis,  all  of 
which  privileges  have  been  heretofore  denied 
them. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  attested  true 
copies  hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  its  Congress,  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  United  States  Senators 
Gale  McGee  and  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
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Qacretary  of   Commerce,   and  the  National 

SJjWway  AdmUilatrator. 

Bignwaj  "Richard  R.  Jones, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"WiLUAM  F.  Swanton, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Stanley  Hathaway, 

"Governor." 

.  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1" 
-Joint  resolution  relative  to  naming  the  f ore- 

hav  dam  and  reservoir  of  the  San  Luis  Dam 

and  Reservoir  In  honor  of  J.  E.  O'NelU 

■■whereas.  The  Sun  Luis  Dam  and  Reser- 
vnir  under  construction  as  a  Joint  federal- 
lute  project  as  part  of  the  San  Luis  Unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  as  part  of 
the  State  Water  Facilities  Is  of  vital  Im- 
nortance   to   the   State   of    California;    and 

■Wereas,  The  late  J.  E.  O'Neill,  the  first 
Prtsident  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  West- 
lands  Water  District,  was  dedicated  to  the 
early  authorization  and  construction  of  the 
San  Luis  ^"^'^  ^°'  *^®  benefit  of  aU  of  the 
neople;   and 

"WHEREAS,  Without  the  dedicated  lead- 
efship  and  efforts  of  J.  E.  O'Neill  over  a 
neriod  of  some  20  years,  the  San  Luis  Unit 
would  not  now  be  under  construction;  and 

■WHEREAS,  J.  E.  O'NelU  contributed  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  State  of  CaUfornla  through  his  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  civic  efforts  In  other 
fields  and  areas;  and 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  all 
of  the  great  efforts  and  Ijenefits  conferred 
by  this  dedicated  public  benefactor;  and 

■Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
memorial  be  dedicated  to  J.  E.  O'Neill  and 
that  his  name  especially  be  Identified  in 
some  permanent  fashion  vrlth  the  San  Luis 
Unit  to  which  he  contributed  so  much;  and 

"Whereas,  The  City  of  Los  Banos,  the  Los 
Banos  Rotary  Club,  the  Los  Banoe  Lions 
Club,  the  Los  Banos  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  County  of  Merced's  board  of  super- 
visors have  all  adopted  resolutions  Indicat- 
ing their  support  of  the  proposal  to  name  the 
forebay  dam  and  reservoir  of  the  San  Luis 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  honor  of  J.  E.  O'Neill; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Director  of  Water  Resources 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  naming 
the  forebay  dam  and  reservoir  of  the  San 
Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  honor  of  J.  E. 
(yNelll;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
Director  of  Water  Resources." 


CONSUMER  nrrEREST— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  57) 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  consumer  Interest.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  being  read. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Almost  100  years  ago  the  42d  Con- 
gress enacted  and  President  Grant  signed 


the  first  consumer  protection  law— to 
prohibit  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

We  have  passed  many  milestones  since 
then  on  the  road  to  consumer  protection. 
One  landmark  was  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906.  Shortly  after  its  en- 
actment, President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote : 

The  work  thus  begun  must  be  unfilnch- 
ingly  carried  forward  In  the  Interest  both  of 
the  public  and  of  the  great  body  of  .  .  .  pro- 
ducers who  are  engaged  In  honest  business. 

Congresses  and  Presidents  have  "un- 
flinchingly carried  forward"  in  the  public 
interest— from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  passed  during  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's day  and  the  Securities  Act  imder 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  the  Truth-in- 
Packaging  Act  under  the  89th  Congress 
last  year. 

The  consumer  has  also  benefited  from 
wise  Government  policies  to  promote 
and  stabilize  prosperity.  The  American 
consumer  today  enjoys  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  experienced  in 
the  world.  And  it  has  risen  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  During  the  past  3  years, 
the  consumer  has  reaped  the  harvest  of 
a  vigorous  prosperity: 

Nearly  6  million  more  Americans  are 
at  work,  contributing  to  production  and 
collecting  growing  paychecks; 

Real  income  after  taxes  has  advanced 

13  percent  for  the  average  American,  a 

gain  as  large  as  in  the  preceding  8  years ; 

The  net  financial  wealth  of  American 

families  has  risen  $150  billion. 

We  were  concerned  with  the  rise  In 
prices  last  year,  even  though  the  in- 
comes of  most  families  outpaced  the 
price  level.  Over  the  past  several 
months,  price  increases  have  waned  in 
Intensity.  And  there  is  clear  and  wel- 
come evidence  that  Interest  rates  have 
been  moving  down.  We  must  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  continue 
these  trends. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business, 
labor,  and  the  consumer.  Government 
policies  will  be  working  this  year  to  im- 
prove our  record  on  prices  and  Interest 
rates,  and  to  continue  the  steady  growth 
of  family  Incomes. 

The  rising  Incomes  of  prosperity  have 
brought  new  vigor  to  the  marketplace. 
American  business  has  responded  with 
matchless  Ingenuity  and  enterprise  to 
produce  the  widest  range  of  quality 
products  ever  offered  for  sale. 

But  the  march  of  technology  that  has 
brought  unparalleled  abimdance  and  op- 
portunity to  the  consumer  has  also  ex- 
posed him  to  new  complexities  and 
hazards.  It  has  made  his  choices  more 
difficult.  It  has  made  many  of  ovir  laws 
obsolete  and  has  created  the  need  for 
new  legal  remedies  and  safeguards.  In 
short,  we  are  faced  with  new  problems 
of  prosperity. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  resolved 
in  the  free  competitive  market  through 
the  energies  of  private  enterprise.  It  Is 
remarkable  how  well  the  free  enterprise 
system  does  Its  job.  The  Govenunent 
does  not  and  will  not  tell  business  what 
to  produce  or  labor  where  to  work.  Nor 
will  It  tell  the  consumer  what  to  buy. 

By  comparison  with  the  scope  of  the 
market,  the  task  of  the  Government  Is 
relatively  small.  Nonetheless,  that  task 
Is  Vital  and  must  be  executed  fully  and 


faithfully.  It  must  be  kept  up  to  date 
with  the  realities  of  modern  life  and  a 
sophisticated  marketplace. 

The  Government  must  work  to  make 
consumer  choice  fully  effective.  The 
consumer  must  be  protected  against  im- 
safe  products,  against  misleading  Infor- 
mation, and  against  the  deceitful  prac- 
tices of  a  few  businessmen  that  can 
imdermine  confidence  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  diligent  and  reputable  firms. 

The  8eth  Congress  fulfilled  these  re- 
six)nslbllltles.  It  will  surely  go  down  In 
history  as  a  consumer's  Congress.  I  pro- 
posed and  you  In  the  Congress  enacted 
a  series  of  measures  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer  in  the  modem  supermarket, 
on  the  new  high-speed  turnpikes  of 
America  and  in  our  growing  banking  and 
savings  institutions : 

The  Truth-ln-Packaglng  Act  has 
launched  a  system  to  tell  the  buyer  just 
what  he  Is  purchasing,  how  much  It 
weighs,  and  who  made  it. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts 
have  begim  the  first  comprehensive  na- 
tional attack  on  the  mounting  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  on  the  highways. 
The  Child  Protection  Act  is  safeguard- 
ing our  youngsters  against  needless  trag- 
edy from  hazardous  toys. 

Additional  insurance  protection  has 
been  afforded  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  place  their  savings  on  deposit. 
I  now  call  upon  the  90th  Congress,  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  words,  to  carry 
forward  unflinchingly  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  build  on  the  record  of 
progress  of  the  89th  Congress.  For  there 
is  Important  unfinished  and  new  business 
on  the  agenda  to : 

Provide  consumers  with  accurate  and 
clear  Information  on  the  cost  of  credit. 
Give  our  Investors  better  protection  In 
their  purchases  of  undeveloped  land, 
their  Interests  In  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans  and  their  holdings  of  mu- 
tual funds. 

Insure  that  medical  devices  and  labo- 
ratories designed  to  aid  health  do  not  in- 
stead intensify  Illness. 

Close  the  gaps  In  our  system  of  meat 
Inspection. 

Reshape  our  laws  dealing  with  hazard- 
ous household  products. 

Improve  our  shameful  record  of  losses 
of  life  and  property  through  fires. 

Minimize  the  likelihood  of  massive 
electric  power  failures. 

Insure  the  safety  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

I  have  submitted  many  proposals  at 
this  session  to  benefit  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  land.  The  recom- 
mendations I  am  making  today  will  help 
all  Americans.  Most  of  all,  they  will  help 
middle-Income  families — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  can  afford  to 
enjoy  the  abundance  of  the  marketplace 
but  who  can  ill  afford  the  high  cost  of 
deceit,  misinformation  and  confusion. 


truth  in  lending 
Consumer  credit  has  become  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  permits  families  with  secure  and  grow- 
ing Incomes  to  plan  ahead  and  to  enjoy 
fully  and  promptly  the  ownership  of 
automobiles  and  modem  household  ap- 
pliances. It  finances  higher  education 
for  many  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
it.    To  families  struck  by  serious  Illness 
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or  other  financial  setbacks,  toe  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  eases  the  tiurden  by 
spreading  the  payments  over  time. 

Because  of  these  benefits,  oonsimiers 
rely  heavily  on  credit.  Oiitstandlng 
consumer  credit  today  totals  $$5  bUllon. 
Seventy  five  billion  dollars  take^  the  form 
of  Installment  credit.  The  interest  costs 
on  consumer  credit  alone  am<>unted  to 
nearly  $13  billion  in  1966. 

The  consimier  has  the  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  this  key  item  in  Ms  budget 
just  as  much  as  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity  he  buys.  If  consumers  are  to 
plan  prudently  and  to  shop  wisely  for 
credit,  they  must  know  what  jit  really 
costs. 

In  many  Instances  today,  consumers  do 
not  know  the  costs  of  credit.  Charges 
are  often  stated  in  confusing!  or  mis- 
leading terms.  They  are  complicated  by 
"add-ons"  and  discounts  and  unfamiliar 
gimmicks.  The  consumer  should  not 
have  to  be  an  actuary  or  a  mathematician 
to  understand  the  rate  of  interest  that  Is 
being  charged. 

As  a  matter  of  falrplay  to  the  con- 
simier, the  cost  of  credit  should  be  dis- 
closed fully,  simply,  and  cleaity. 

Now  that  the  right  of  consurrters  to  be 
fully  Informed  is  protected  when  they 
shop  in  the  supermarkets,  the  time  has 
come  to  protect  that  right  for  shoppers 
who  seek  credit. 

I  recommend  the  Truth-inrLendlng 
Act  of  1967  to  assure  that,  when;  the  con- 
sumer shops  for  credit,  he  wllll  be  pre- 
sented with  a  price  tag  that  will  tell  him 
the  percentage  rate  per  year  that  is  being 
charged  on  his  borrowing. 

We  can  make  an  important  advance 
by  Incorporating  the  wisdom  of  past  dls- 
ciissions  on  how  the  costs  of  credit  can 
best  be  expressed.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
assure  full  and  accurate  information  to 
the  borrower,  and  simple  and  routine 
calculations  for  the  lender. 

This  legislation  Is  urgently  needed  to 
close  an  Important  gap  in  consumer  In- 
formation, protect  legitimate  lenders 
against  comjietitors  who  misrepresent 
credit  costs. 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1967 
would  strengthen  the  efflclencjr  of  our 
credit  markets,  without  reatralnlng 
them.  It  would  allow  the  cost  pf  credit 
to  be  freely  determined  by  iiiformed 
borrowers  and  responsible  lenders.  It 
would  permit  the  volume  of  consumer 
credit  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
growing  needs,  ability  to  pay,  and  as- 
pirations of  the  American  conaumer. 

THE    INVXSTCNO    PTTBUC 

With  savings  derived  from  at  abun- 
dant economy,  America  has  b^ome  a 
nation  of  investors. 

The  landmark  securities  laws  enacted 
during  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
first  term  have  provided  Important  safe- 
guards over  the  last  three  decades  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  invest  In 
stock.  The  deposit  Insurance  laws  of 
the  New  Deal  safeguard  our  checking 
and  savings  accounts. 

Today  new  efforts  are  needed  to  assure 
that  Federal  protection  of  the  bivestor 
keeps  pace  with  the  changing  needs  and 
growing  wealth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.   There  are  three  areas  of  rapidly 


expanding  investment  that  require  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  1967 — 
Interstate  land  sales,  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans,  and  mutual  funds. 

1.   IMTEBSTATE   LAND   SAlj;s 

Many  investors — particularly  older 
Americans — are  attracted  to  advertise- 
ments offering  inexpensive  retirement 
homesites.  The  interstate  mail-order 
sales  of  such  land  runs  into  many  mll- 
lionis  of  dollars  each  year. 

Most  buyers  get  what  they  pay  for. 
But,  according  to  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Misrepresentations  Affecting  the  Elder- 
ly, "slippery  language  and  omission  of 
important  fsicts"  have  given  too  many 
buyers  grossly  distorted  Impressions  of 
the  land  they  later  purchased. 

Some  of  our  senior  citizens  have  be- 
come victims  of  subtle  and  sharp  sales 
practices.  They  have  wasted  much  of 
their  life  savings  on  a  useless  piece  of 
desert  or  a  swampland. 

A  number  of  States  have  enacted  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  these  abuses.  But 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  have 
effective  authority  over  interstate  mall- 
order  sales.  Only  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  can  protect  the  buyer  and  le- 
gitimate seller  alike  against  loss  and 
iTijury. 

I  recommend  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1967  to  afford  the 
public  greater  safeguards  against  sharp 
and  unscrupulous  practices. 

Under  the  act,  developers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  who  offer  to  sell 
unimproved  subdivided  lots,  would  be 
required  to  disclose  to  potential  buyers 
fully,  simply,  and  clearly  all  of  the  mate- 
rial facts  needed  for  an  informed  choice. 
This  can  be  assured — without  burdening 
the  legitimate  developer — through  a  Se- 
ciurities  and  Exchange  Commission  regis- 
tration procedure.  The  procedure  would 
be  similar  to  the  proven  and  effective 
disclosure  technique  used  for  public  of- 
ferings of  corporate  stock. 

2.  PENSIOM  AND  WELFABE  PLANS 

More  than  40  million  workers  on  the 
payroll  of  American  industry  are  now 
participating  in  private  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans. 

These  plans  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  worker  and  his  family.  They  are  a 
source  of  retirement  income.  They  help 
meet  the  bills  when  illness  or  disability 
strikes.  In  combination  with  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  system,  they  provide 
a  framework  of  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker  in  his  old  age. 

These  private  plans  have  grown  sharp- 
ly. Today,  they  accoimt  for  assets  of  $90 
billion.  The  very  size  of  these  plans 
make  it  essential  that  they  be  soundly 
administered  in  the  public  Interest.  Be- 
cause employer  and  worker  alike  rely  up- 
on them  so  heavily,  they  must  be  op- 
erated with  imquestioned  prudence  and 
Integrity. 

The  vast  majority  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  are  managed  wisely  by  able 
officials,  who  follow  the  strictest  code  of 
fair  dealing. 

Yet  our  goal  must  be  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  worker  that  the  steward 
of  his  particular  plan,  just  as  any  other 
trustee,  follows  the  highest  standards  of 
responsibility.     Federal  law  provides  a 


number  of  safeguards — but  there  are  se 
rious  gaps  which  must  be  closed. 

The  law,  for  example,  does  not  bar  con 
filets  of  Interest  between  the  plan  and  its 
employer  company.  Nor  does  it  now  ade- 
quately  prohibit  a  conflict  between  the 
private  or  personal  interests  of  the  plan's 
manager  and  the  larger  interests  of  ttie 
beneficiaries.  There  have  even  been  cases 
where  managers  have  obtained  loans  for 
themselves  and  their  personal  friends. 

In  some  cases,  serious  abuses  of  trust 
have  not  been  reached  by  the  law.  in 
other  instances,  a  timely  audit  could  have 
prevented  fraudulent  activity.  But  the 
law  requires  no  such  independent  check 

I  recommend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Protection  Act  of  1967  to  extend 
additional  protection  to  the  American 
worker,  his  family,  and  his  employer. 

Under  this  act — 

Time-tested  standards  of  responsibil- 
ity and  fair  dealing  will  be  required  of 
plan  administrators. 

Yearly  independent  audits  of  welfare 
and  pension  plans  will  be  conducted  by 
certified  or  licensed  pubhc  ticcounts. 

Disclosure  of  the  plan's  financial  ac- 
tivities will  be  made  more  complete. 

Maximum  limits  will  be  placed  on  the 
portion  of  the  plan  that  may  be  invested 
in  stock  of  the  employer  company. 

The  enforcement  and  investigatory 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
expanded. 

Legal  remedies  will  be  available  to  re- 
cover losses  to  the  beneficiary  resulting 
from  breaches  of  faith  by  administrators 
of  the  plan. 

This  law  will  not  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  plan  managers  in  making 
legitimate  investment  decisions.  It  will, 
however.  Insure  the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily that  their  welfare  and  pension  plans 
will  be  administered  fairly  and  honestly. 

3.    MUTUAL    FUNDS 

In  1940,  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Investment  Company  Act — and  for  the 
first  time,  direct  protection  was  extended 
to  the  investor  In  a  mutual  fund. 

At  that  time,  about  300,000  Americans 
held  mutual  fund  shares,  worth  $450 
million.  Today,  mutual  fund  Investors 
number  more  than  3.5  million.  Their 
holdings  are  worth  over  $38  billion. 
Many  of  these  Investors  are  families  of 
modest  means. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  the  mutual 
fund  Industry  Is  an  Indication  of  Its 
popularity  and  of  the  Important  role  It 
plays  in  the  economy.  Through  these 
funds,  the  small  Investor  can  obtain  pro- 
fessional management  and  an  Interest 
in  a  diversified  portfolio  of  securities. 
He  expects  to  and  Is  willing  to  pay  rea- 
sonable fees  for  these  services. 

The  vast  expansion  of  mutual  funds, 
particularly  In  the  last  decade,  has 
bhiught  to  the  fore  new  Issues  which 
were  either  nonexistent  or  of  secondary 
Importance  when  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  was  passed  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  A  wise  and  forward-look- 
ing Congress  in  1940  authorized  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  mutual  funds  If  "any 
substantial  further  Increase  In  the  size 
of  Investment  companies  creates  any 
problem  Involving  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors or  the  public  interest." 
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j^iBting  under  this  mandate,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  has 
aiade  periodic  studies  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry.  Two  months  ago,  the  Com- 
mission submitted  to  the  Congress 
i  thoughtful  and  exhaustive  346-page 
analysis,  "PubUc  Policy  Implications  of 
Investment  Company  Growth." 

The  SEC  report  reaffirms  the  diligent 
nianner  in  which  the  funds  are  managed 
and  cites  the  proud  record  of  the  Indus- 
tiy.  However,  It  raises  a  number  of 
serious  questions  when  It  states  that — 

The  great  economies  of  size  resulting 
fnan  the  growth  of  fimds  have  brought 
rest  profits  to  fund  managers.  But  these 
economies  have  not  been  shared  ade- 
quately with  the  Investor. 

Sales  charges  for  mutual  funds  may 
often  be  unnecessarily  high. 

Investors  of  modest  means  have  pur- 
chased "front  end  load"  plans  imder 
which  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their 
payments  during  the  first  year  are  de- 
ducted as  sales  commissions.  They  may 
face  a  substantial  loss  If  financial  diffi- 
culties force  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
plan  at  an  early  date.  In  many  cases 
the  consumer  is  unaware  of  other  forms 
of  mutual  fund  investment  which  may  be 
available  at  lower  cost. 

The  Commission's  study  concludes 
that  mutual  fund  shareholders  need  ad- 
ditional safeguards  In  the  areas  men- 
tioned above  and  that  protections  under 
present  law  should  be  extended. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conamisslon.  In  my  judgment, 
they  provide  a  sound  basis  for  measures 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  investing 
public  and  promote  the  health  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Industry  Itself. 

PROTECTING  THE  PUBLIC'S  HEALTH 

Today,  we  have  a  network  of  safe- 
guards protecting  the  public's  health. 

In  1938  the  Congress  strengthened  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  require 
that  the  safety  of  drugs  be  cleared  prior 
to  marketing.  In  1962,  the  law  was  fur- 
ther reinforced  to  require  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  drugs  also  be  cleared  prior 
to  marketing. 

The  value  of  these  laws  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Nonetheless,  Important  gaps  In  the 
law  remain  which  should  be  closed  now. 

1.  XKSURINO  THE  SAFETY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
MEDICAL  DEVICES 

Under  present  law,  dangerous  and 
worthless  devices  may  be  marketed  until 
the  Government — sometimes  by  chance, 
sometimes  by  complaint — discovers  them 
and  gathers  the  necessary  evidence  to 
establish  that  they  are  hazardous  or  In- 
effective. This  Is  a  laborious  process.  It 
requires  many  months.   It  is  costly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  elderly  and  the 
seriously  ill  suffer  most.  Improper  treat- 
ment with  worthless  devices  can  be  the 
cruelest  hoax  of  all. 

We  want  to  foster  continued  research 
and  development  of  llfesavlng  devices. 
But  we  must  be  sure  they  have  been  ade- 
quately tested  before  they  are  put  on  the 
market.    We  cannot  be  sure  today. 

Congressional  testimony  has  revealed 
that- 
Defective  nails  and  screws  for  bone  re- 
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pair  have  required  repeated  operations  to 
correct  the  damage. 

Some  artificial  eyes  have  resulted  In 
serious  infection. 

Useless  heating  and  vibrating  devices 
have  caused  the  111  to  squander  their 
money  and  delay  the  pursuit  of  effective 
treatment. 

X-ray  machines,  which  could  have 
been  properly  safeguarded  at  little  cost, 
emitted  excessive  doses  of  radiation. 

I  recommend  the  Medical  Device  Safety 
Act  of  1967. 

Under  this  act,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  be  required  to  pre- 
clear  certain  therapeutic  materials — 
such  as  artificial  organ  transplants — 
used  mainly  on  or  In  the  body.  In  addi- 
tion, the  PDA  will  establish  standards  to 
assure  the  safety  and  performance  of 
certain  classes  of  widely  used  devices — 
bone  pins,  catheters.  X-ray  equipment, 
and  diathermy  machines. 

In  every  case,  the  rights  of  the  parties 
will  be  protected  by  fair  hearings. 

This  new  law  will  not  apply  to  simple 
and  ordinary  patient  care  items  which 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  are 
generally  recognized  as  safe  and  reliable. 
It  will  not  apply  to  an  Item  specially 
ordered  or  designed  by  a  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician. Nor  will  it  Inhibit  the  research 
and  development  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  medical  arts.  It  will, 
however,  protect  physician  and  patient 
alike  from  devices  which  are  dangerous 
and  xmrellable. 

2.    IMPBOVING    OXm    CLINICAL    LABORATORIES 

Most  clinical  laboratories  render  out- 
standing and  dedicated  services  to  pa- 
tients and  doctors.  But  the  substandard 
clinical  laboratory  remains  outside  the 
reach  of  the  law.  There  have  been 
deeply  disturbing  revelations  of  Inaccu- 
rate medical  tests  performed  by  some  of 
these  laboratories.  These  tests  have 
caused  serious  harm  to  the  health  and 
have  threatened  the  lives  of  patients. 

Consider  the  following: 

Expert  studies  indicate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  diagnostic  tests  conducted  by 
clinical  laboratories  may  be  inaccurate. 

Mismatched  blood  transfusions  have 
caused  serious  Injury  or  death. 

Falsely  low  hemoglobin  readings  have 
resulted  In  transfusions  patients  did  not 
need. 

Inaccurate  tests  have  resulted  In  the 
needless  prescription  of  highly  toxic 
drugs. 

False  t«sts  have  resulted  In  cruel  anx- 
iety to  the  patient  and  his  family. 

I  reconunend  the  Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act  of  1967. 

Under  this  act,  clinical  laboratories 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  would 
be  licensed  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
and  required  to  comply  with  minimum 
performance  standards  set  by  him. 

We  will  also  provide,  under  the  "Part- 
nership for  Health  Act,"  a  series  of  flexi- 
ble matching  grants  to  State  and  city 
health  departments  to  strengthen  their 
procedures  for  evaluating  the  skill  and 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories  not 
In  interstate  commerce. 

ASStnUNO   WHOUESOMX   MEAT 

For  60  years,  the  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion program  has  removed  \mwholesome 


and  adulterated  products  from  the  Na- 
tion's meat  counters.  The  American 
housewife  knows  she  can  count  on  the 
quality  of  inspected  meat.  Indeed,  she 
may  expect  that  all  the  meat  she  buys 
deserves  her  confidence. 

Yet,  millions  of  tons  of  meat  are  not 
subjected  to  these  high  standards  of  In- 
spection. Nearly  15  percent  of  the  fresh 
meat  supply  and  almost  25  percent  of 
processed  meat  products  do  not  enter 
Into  Interstate  commerce  and  are  there- 
fore not  Inspected  under  the  Federal 
program.  Although  some  of  this  meat 
Is  Inspected  under  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, most  of  It  receives  no  inspection 
at  ail. 

It  should  be  our  goal  to  provide  full 
assurance  of  the  wholesomeness  of  all 
meat  products  offered  for  sale  to  the 
housewife.  This  assurance  can  best  be 
developed  through  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership for  consimier  protection. 

I  recommend  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  would  modernize  the 
present  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  a 
law  which  hsis  been  amended  only  once 
since  Its  enactment  In  1907.  Under  the 
strengthened  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to — 

Enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
States  seeking  to  raise  their  standards 
of  meat  Inspection. 

Furnish  these  cooperating  States  with 
up  to  half  of  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  inspection  program  and  a  major 
share  of  the  cost  of  training  personnel 
to  man  the  program. 

This  legislation  would  greatly  enhance 
the  wholesomeness  of  our  total  meat 
supply. 

PROTECTION     AGAINST     HAZARDS     IN     THE     HOME 

Time  and  again  diu-ing  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Congress  has  enacted  new  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers.  Our  lawmakers  have  re- 
sponded to  changing  needs  and  circum- 
stances. Often  they  have  been  spurred 
by  particular  tragedies  or  specific  dis- 
closures. 

News  stories  about  young  girls  burned 
by  flaming  sweaters  brought  swift  con- 
gressional action  in  1953  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain flammable  wearing  apparel.  The 
tragic  deaths  of  children  by  suffocation 
In  refrigerators  led  to  the  Refrigerator 
Safety  Act. 

It  Is  right  and  gratifying  that  the  na- 
tional conscience  responds  vigorously  to 
such  events.  But  the  result  is  a  patch- 
work of  frequently  uncoordinated  laws. 
Incomplete  and  uneven  in  coverage,  often 
containing  loopholes  and  gaps  imknown 
and  unrecognized  by  the  general  public. 
The  time  has  come  to  take  an  overall 
look  at  our  national  safety  legislation 
and  to  determine  how  It  can  beat  be 
streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 

1.   NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON  PRODUCT 
SAFETTT 

It  Is  particularly  urgent  to  review  our 
safeguards  against  hazardous  household 
products.  Recent  estimates  indicate 
that  over  400,000  accidents  a  year  can  be 
attributed  to  power  mowers,  washing 
machines,  power  tools,  and  cooking 
utensils. 

Consumers  must,  of  course,  exercise 
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proper  caution  in  using  equlpmedt  which 
Inherently  has  some  risk.  But  donsum- 
ers  should  not  be  exposed  to  unn«cessary 
risks  resulting  from  Improper  design 
or  defective  manufacture.  Tocjay,  too 
often,  the  consxxmer  cannot  te  sure 
where  such  hazards  lie. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  scope  and  potential  of 
voluntary  Industry  efforts  to  develop 
safety  standards  and  to  engage  in  self- 
regulation;  relationship  among  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations; 
proper  Identification  of  products  which 
present  undue  and  unreasonable  hazards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  consumers; 
question  of  responsibility  and  enforce- 
ment, particularly  of  manufacturers' 
liability  for  injuries  caused  by  hazardous 
products.  I 

When  we  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  can  move  from  a  patch- 
work of  regulation  to  the  comprehensive 
network  of  safeguards  the  American 
consvuner  deserves. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  establishing  a  Natlorial  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  U>  insure 
prompt  study  of  these  questions  by 
America's  outstanding  experts.  ^ 

The  entire  Nation  would  look,  forward 
to  a  full  report  from  the  Commission. 
Including  proposals  to  establish  uni- 
form, comprehensive,  and  effective  safe- 
guards m  the  area  of  household  prod- 
ucts. I 

2.   ffTKENCTHENlNG    THB    FLAMMABli    FABBICS 
ACT 

There  is  one  gap.  however,  in  existing 
legislation  which  is  so  glaring  that  ac- 
tion should  not  be  delayed.  Tfce  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  of  1953  has  done 
much  to  keep  extremely  flkmmable 
clothing  out  of  the  Nation's  stotes. 

But  the  standard  of  flammability  es- 
tablished under  that  act  Is  deficient. 
The  act  does  not  cover  many  afrtlcles  of 
clothing  which  can  be  consumed  by  fire 
almost  Instantaneously.  It  is  narrowly 
restricted  to  certain  wearing  apparel. 
It  does  not  extend  to  such  everyday 
Items  as  baby  blankets,  drapes^  carpets, 
and  upholstery  fabrics. 

I  recommend  legislation  to;  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  close  these  gaps  in  the  Ijaw. 

3.   FIRB   SAJTTT    ACT 

The  strengthening  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  should  be  one  earlyj  step  in  a 
major  national  effort  to  reduce  our 
shameful  loss  of  life  and  property  result- 
ing from  fires.  In  1965.  some  1^,000  lives 
and  $1.75  billion  worth  of  prop^erty  were 
lost  to  fire.  Our  per  capita  djeath  rate 
through  fire  was  about  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
over  six  times  as  great  as  that  bf  Japan. 
We  can  do  better,  and  we  mu^. 

We  must  begin  by  developingjimproved 
information  about  the  nurdber  and 
causes  of  fires  and  their  cost;^  in  terms 
of  property,  lives,  and  injuries.! 

The  Federal  Government  mutt  also  be- 
gin to  support  suid  supplement  private 
research  efforts  on  fireflghtinj  and  fire 
prevention.  It  should  work  k>  expand 
pubUc  education  about  fire  prevention. 
It  should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  com- 
munities willing  to  Innovate  and  experi- 
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ment  In  the  field  of  fire  control  and  pre- 
vention. 

I  recommend  the  Fire  Safety  Act  of 
1967. 

This  act  will  authorize  and  support  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
comprehensive,  detailed  fire  Informa- 
tion; initiation  of  a  fire  safety  research 
program:  Improved  education  for  those 
who  prevent  and  control  fire;  educational 
programs  to  inform  the  public  of  Its  op- 
portimities  and  responsibilities  for  fire 
prevention:  pilot  projects  to  Improve  and 
upgrade  the  efficiency  of  firefightlng 
professions  and  to  promote  more  effective 
application  of  fire  safety  principles  in 
construction. 

INCRKASED    D-ECTBIC    POWEH    RELIABHrTT 

The  electric  power  Industry,  consist- 
ing of  over  3,000  separately  owned  sys- 
tems—public, private,  and  cooperative- 
supplies  a  great  and  growing  share  of 
America's  energy  requirements.  Elec- 
tric power  consumption  In  this  country 
doubles  every  decade. 

Electricity  has  helped  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  modem  America.  The  elec- 
tric power  Industry  has  provided  this  Na- 
tion with  the  most  dependable  and  wide- 
spread electric  service  enjoyed  by  any 
people.  Utilities  have  joined  together  to 
create  systems  that  span  thousands  of 
miles  and  operate  at  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical extra  high  voltages. 

We  have  become  almost  totally  reliant 
on  electric  power  and  on  the  systems  that 
carry  it  to  ovu:  homes,  oflBces,  factories, 
and  farms.  The  Northeast  blackout  in 
November  1965 — affecting  30  million 
people  In  six  States  and  Canada^was  a 
spectacular  reminder  of  how  vital  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  electric  power  is  to 
our  safety,  defense,  health,  and  conveni- 
ence. Subsequent  power  failures  of  les- 
ser magnitude  elsewhere  in  the  coimtry 
have  Intensified  the  concern  of  every 
citizen.  The  Nation's  dependence  on 
electric  power  requires  further  efforts  to 
assure  that  service  becomes  even  more 
reliable  In  the  future. 

Government  and  Industry  experts  are 
now  completing  their  assessment  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Northeast  power  blackout. 
It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
greater  coordination  is  needed  among  the 
various  utilities  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
reliability  and  economy  inherent  In  huge 
generating  units  and  extra-high-voltage 
trsmsmlssion  lines. 

It  is  also  becoming  evident  that  power 
systems  must  be  carefully  planned,  coor- 
dinated, and  strengthened  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  cascading  power  fail- 
ures. Much  of  this  effort  is  already  being 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  America's 
great  electric  power  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  coordination,  23  utilities  in  an  eight- 
State  area  recently  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  regional  council. 

But  more  must  be  done.  The  final  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  the  Northeast  blackout  is  now  being 
completed.  Recommendations  for  legis- 
lation will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  and  our  re- 
view we  shall  recommend  legislation  to 
strengthen  coordination  among  the  elec- 


tric power  utilities.  This  coordination 
will  promote  the  growth  of  an  electric 
power  supply  system  to  provide  an  even 
higher  quality  of  electric  service  to  the 
American  consimier. 

NATURAL   GAS  PIPELINE   SAFETY 

Nearly  800,000  miles  of  pipeline  reach 
out  across  a  continent,  linking  the  Na- 
tion's natural  gas  producing  fields  to  the 
consiuner.  This  gas  brings  heat  and  con- 
venience to  millions  of  American  homes. 
It  Is  used  increasingly  in  industrial 
processes. 

The  safe  transndsslon  and  distribution 
of  natural  gas  Is  essential  to  all  of  us. 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  among  the 
most  safety  conscioxis  in  the  Nation.  But 
natural  gas  is  inherently  dangerous  when 
it  is  being  transmitted.  It  travels 
through  pipelines  at  enormous  pressures. 
It  is  highly  inflammable.  When  it  bums, 
It  can  reach  temperatures  as  high  as 
2,500°  P.  In  March  1965,  a  tragic  pipe- 
line failure  near  Natchitoches,  La.,  killed 
17  persons.  The  recent  blaze  in  Jamaica, 
N.Y.,  dramatically  underscored  how  seri- 
ous a  gas  pipeline  failure  can  be. 

As  pipelines  age  and  as  more  and  more 
of  the  system  lies  under  areas  of  high 
population  density,  the  hazards  of  pipe- 
line failures— and  explosions— increase, 
Yet  22  States  have  no  safety  regulations; 
many  of  the  remaining  28  States  have 
weak  or  outmoded  provisions;  although 
the  gas  industry  has  developed  safety 
standards,  they  are  not  binding  and  in 
some  Instances  not  adequate;  there  is  no 
Federal  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gas  pipeline  mile- 
age and  no  clear  authority  to  set  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  the  remaining 
20  percent. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  one  agency  now  has  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  safety  regulation 
of  air,  water,  and  land  transportation, 
and  oil  pipelines.  It  is  time  to  complete 
this  comprehensive  system  of  safety  by 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authority  to  prescribe  minimum  safety 
standards  for  the  movement  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeUne. 

I  recommend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  act,  the  SecretaiT  of  Trans- 
portation wUl  develop  minimum  safety 
standards  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustry, the  States,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

These  standards  will  cover  the  design, 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  existing  and  proposed  pipeline  facili- 
ties, both  hiterstate  and  Intrastate,  when 
the  facilities  are  Involved  in  the  gather- 
ing, transmission,  or  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  moving  in  Interstate  commerce. 
I  am  confident  that  the  public  can  expect 
the  full  support  of  the  industry  for 
strengthened  safety  standards. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  wui 
also  be  given  authority  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  cause  of  accidents  in- 
volving gas  pipelines. 

If  we  act  now— in  the  pubUc  Interest- 
we  can  reduce  significantly  the  possibil- 
ity of  tragedy  later  on. 

TO  PKOTECT  THK  AMEBICAN  CONSUMES 

In  this,  my  third  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  advancing  the  consumer  inter- 
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est,  I  speak  in  behalf  of  200  mllUon 
Ajnerlcans. 

I  have  set  forth  a  series  of  demanding 
legislative  proposals.  They  will  require 
^eful  and  deliberate  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  diligent  efforts  by  the 
executive  branch  once  they  are  enacted. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  carrying  out 
these  proposals  is  very  small.  The  sav- 
jngs  to  them  as  consumers  will  be 
great^ln  doUars,  in  safety,  and  in  peace 
of  mind.  ,  .,    . 

These  proposals  call  for  the  united 
support  of  business,  labor,  and  consum- 

Thelr  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number. 

They  serve  the  objectives  I  set  forth 
6  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  before 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board: 

XhiB  AdmlnlBtratlon  seeks  no  cold  wars 
witli— or  among — those  It  serves;  not  with 
business  or  labor,  not  among  producer  and 
consumer.  .  .  .  With  all— and  among  aU— we 
seek  warm  and  respectful  alliances,  so  that 
In  common  purpose  and  joint  effort  we  may 
Msure  success  for  freedom's  cause. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thi  Whits  House.  February  16.  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  on  consumer 
interest  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Banking  and  Currency,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
dearly  a  "consiuner's  year"  and  I  am 
deUghted. 

The  President's  message  just  received, 
"To  Protect  the  American  Consumer." 
Is  eloquent,  timely,  and  comprehensive. 
It  is  the  most  extensive  consumer  mes- 
sage any  President  has  sent  us.  Of 
course,  they  have  been  growing  each 
year— reflecting,  no  doubt,  the  increased 
awareness  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress—and even  industry — that  the  con- 
sumer does  have  special  class  problems 
which  can  and  should  be  eased. 

Those  of  us  who  were  deeply  involved 
In  the  first  Investigation  in  1961  which 
led  to  the  enactment  last  year  of  truth  in 
packaging  recall  all  too  well  the  frustra- 
tlMi  consumers  expressed  in  those  days. 
No  one,  it  seemed  to  them,  cared  about 
their  problems.  And  industry  insisted 
consumers  had  no  problems. 

Today  many  persons  in  Government — 
and  President  Johnson  in  particular — 
have  demonstrated  that  they  care  a 
great  deal  for  consumers.  And  industry 
spokesmen.  I  am  happy  to  note,  are  be- 
ginnhig  to  use  "let's  help  the  consumer" 
as  a  speech  theme.    This  Is  great. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels,  for 
much  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  mes- 
sage President  Johnson  has  charted  a 
course  which  if  implemented  should  put 
the  first  floor  on  the  strong  foundation 
already  laid. 

Each  of  the  President's  proposals  Is 
aimed  at  correcting  a  vital  area  of  con- 
sumer activity.  But  three  things  par- 
ticularly please  me :  his  call  for  truth  In 
lending,  for  a  Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act,  and  for  new  laws  on 
pension  plans. 


Congress  has  been  wringing  its  hands 
and  agonizing  long  enough  over  truth 
In  lending.  It  Is  indeed  time  that  the 
consumer  knows  the  cost  of  credit  just 
as  much  as  the  price  of  any  other  com- 
modity he  buys. 

My  only  concern  here  Is  whether  truth 
In  lending  goes  far  enough.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  this  year  will  in- 
vestigate whether  a  lack  of  competition 
in  the  credit  industry  is  resulthig  in  ex- 
cessive credit  charges. 

As  for  Federal  licensing  and  inspection 
of  clinical  laboratories— the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  last 
week  heard  devastating  statistics  on  the 
quality  of  work  being  done  in  labora- 
tories. One  study,  we  were  told,  demon- 
strated that  25  percent  of  the  tests  were 
Inaccurate.  The  President  cites  this  fig- 
ure in  his  message. 

Surely  a  country  which  licenses  bar- 
bers, barkeepers,  and  vendors  is  almost 
criminally  negligent  not  to  assure  stand- 
ards too  for  medical  laboratories. 

New  law  is  Indeed  needed  to  cover  pen- 
sions. We  In  Michigan — where  thou- 
sands are  covered  by  these  plans — are 
well  aware  how  often  a  man  foregoes  a 
wage  increase  for  the  security  of  pension 
coverage  only  to  find  that  coverage  Is  a 
sham. 

In  summary,  there  are  three  consumer 
rights— truth,  clarity,  and  fairplay.  This 
is  what  our  President  is  talking  about — 
and  that  is  why  I  subscribe  wholeheart- 
edly to  his  enthre  consumer  program,  and 
volimteer  to  help  in  any  way  to  see  it 
fully  Implemented. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  President's  endorsement 
of  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclo- 
sure Act  is,  of  course,  welcome  indeed. 
As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  during  its 
Investigations  in  1964  and  1965  made  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  was  approved  at  the  sub- 
committee level  last  year,  and  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin hearings  on  this  measure  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Every  year  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  victimized  by  being  sold 
worthless  land.  In  some  cases,  promot- 
ers of  these  land-sale  frauds  ran  afoul 
of  the  postal  laws  and  are  convicted.  But 
this  is  of  little  help  to  the  honest  people 
who  have  lost  their  money  to  these  un- 
scrupulous promoters. 

As  the  author  of  this  bill,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  first,  our  elder  citizens.  In 
particular,  vitally  need  protection  when 
buying  retirement  homesites,  sight  im- 
seen;  and,  second,  disclosure  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  to 
the  prospective  buyer  of  ail  the  pertinent 
Information  about  the  property  is  the 
best  way  to  go  about  providing  that 
protection. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  fraudulent  practices  engaged  in  by 
developers  in  interstate  sale  of  unim- 
proved lots  in  land  subdivisions  by  apply- 
ing the  same  full  disclosure  techniques 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  connec- 
tion with  pubUc  sales  of  securities.    In 


the  absence  of  effective  regulation,  un- 
improved land  In  distant  areas  Is  being 
sold  by  unscrupulous  promoters  through 
the  malls  by  means  of  sharp  practices 
and  misleading  sales  techniques.  In 
many  instances,  a  grossly  distorted  im- 
pression of  the  land  sold  was  conveyed 
to  the  purchaser,  who  frequently  paid 
over  his  hard-earned  savings  for  a  lot 
which  he  intended  to  use  for  retirement, 
but  which  was  completely  unsuitable  for 
that  purpose. 

My  bill  will  require  developers  to  fur- 
nish purchasers  with  a  prospectus  which 
states  all  revelant  facts  concerning  the 
land  behig  sold  at  least  48  hours  before 
a  binding  commitment  is  entered  into. 
Regulation  will  be  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  an  agency  which  has  had  long  and 
successful  experience  with  the  full  dis- 
closure technique  will  be  administering 
the  legislation. 

The  American  people  deserve  and  can 
be  given  better  protection  against  fraud- 
ulent land  sales  than  they  are  getting 
under  our  present  laws.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's endorsement,  I  am  confident  that 
this  bill,  offering  those  protections,  will 
be  enacted  Into  law  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  also  welcome  the  President's  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  defective  or  use- 
less medical  devices.  As  the  President 
has  indicated,  this  really  breaks  down 
into  two  different  problems: 

First.  The  defectively  designed  or 
manufactured  device  which  is  Inserted 
Into  the  hixman  body  and  causes  Irri- 
tation, infection,  or  other  difficulties. 

Second.  The  expensive  but  useless  de- 
vice for  which  great  therapeutic  powers 
are  claimed.  These  bilk  elderly  people, 
In  particular,  of  millions  of  dollars  while 
delaying  the  start  of  effective  treatment. 
And.  I  believe  the  President  has  spoken 
wisely  when  he  urges  careful  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  on  mutual  funds. 

I  would  echo  the  President's  state- 
ment that  they  "provide  a  sound  basis 
for  measures  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  hivesting  public  and  promote  the 
health  and  stability  of  the  Industry  It- 
self." 

Congress  should  give  prompt  attention, 
too,  to  the  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  of  the  El- 
derly in  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aghig  has  learned  that  27  percent  of  all 
victims  of  fire  hi  the  United  States  are 
65  or  over— they  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  one  of  life's  most  terrible  hazards. 
Here  is  a  strong  argiunent  Indeed  for 
the  proposed  legislation,  especially  since 
our  present  law  does  not  extend  to  beds, 
sheets,  and  other  Items  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  bedridden  and  others 
confined  primarily  to  their  living  quar- 
ters. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT.  AND  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(S.REPT.N0.56) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Conamlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported 
an  original  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res. 
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42)  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act, 
and  other  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  to  correct  certain 
obsolete  references,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port thereon;  which  Joint  re^lutlon 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  >nd  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  i 


r 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted :       | 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  0«immltt«« 
of  BaoUng  and  Currency: 

•momas  C.  McOrath.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  General  Counael  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

By  »4r.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  tfce  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Phil  O.  Gouldlng,  of  Maryland.  V>  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  j 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  1  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  95  flag  and 
general  ofBcers  in  the  Army,  Naivy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  »sk  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on! the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER^  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  he  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould.  Jr.  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  VS.  Air  Force, 
and  simdry  other  officers,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force: 

Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F.  Scbxule,  TT-S.  Navy, 
for  commands  smd  other  duties  d^rmlned 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  sertrlng; 

Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  US.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admlial,  when 
retired; 

Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  And  Rear 
Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager.  V3.  NavJ.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  bdmlrala, 
when  retired;  , 

Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  John  Conway;  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  posltioiis  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Cclllns,  Jr., 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgaidler  gen- 
eral. VS.  Army),  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  for  appolntmeot  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serv- 
ing; 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Stafford  Eckhatdt.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  geeeral,  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officer^,  for  ap- 
pointment m  the  Regular  Armj^  of  the 
United  States;  i 

Douglas  J.  Peacher.  Marine  Corp^  Reserve, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  th0  grade  of 
mAjor  general; 

John  R.  Blandford.  and  WUUam  J.  Weln- 
steln.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral; 

Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  UjB.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Oen.  David  Wade  (major  gei^ral.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force) ,  VS.  Air  Force.  an(l  Lt.  Gen. 


Waymond  A.  Davis  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenants 
general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton,  Regular  Air 
Force,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer,  Regular 
Air  Force,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune. 
Jr.,  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenants  general  while  so 
serving;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  VS.  Army,  to 
be  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  681  promotions 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below,  152  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 
and  5,169  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Blair  P.  Conway,  and  Charles  Yaghooblan, 
Jr.,  Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  for 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps: 

Peter  A.  Acly.  and  sundry  other  Naval  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  officers,  for  per- 
manent appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Thomas  V.  Bruton,  and  sundry  other  Air 
Force  officers,  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force; 

Francis  E.  Abrlno.  (uid  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Keimeth  L.  Abney,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BCANSFIELD: 

5.982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Vonada;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (by  request) : 

5.983.  A  bill  providing  for  the  leasing  of 
facilities  for  hoiulng  bachelor  military  per- 
sonnel; and 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  authorize  family  housing 
units  at  or  In  support  of  military  Installa- 
tions or  activities  to  be  leased  for  periods 
of  up  to  10  years;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

8.985.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F. 
Coleman,  Jr.;  and 

5.986.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Edward  L. 
Plckren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8.987.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  of  a  dependent 
parent  under  chapter  13  of  such  title  and  the 
pension  benefits  of  a  veteran  or  widow  under 
chapter  15  of  such  title  wUl  not  be  decreased 
as  the  resiilt  of  any  Increase  In  monthly 
Insiirance  benefits  under  the  Social  Securl^ 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.988.  A  bill  to  officially  designate  as 
OarrtBon  Dam  the  dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
In  North  Dakota  ootmnonly  referred  to  by 


that  name,  and  to  change  the  name  of  tbs 
reservoir  above  such  dam  to  Lake  Sakakv 
wea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
8. 989.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdihqs  when  hg 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CIiARK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brtwster,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McCabtht] 
Mr.  MoRSX,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Phox- 
Mnx,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ttdojos,  Mr. 
YoTjNO  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committe« 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  participation 
by  the  United  f  sates  In  the  observance  of  the 
year   1968   as   International   Human  Righta 
Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clabk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTK. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  23.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  In  aid  of 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8.993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.993.  A  blU  to  provide  grants  for  the 
eetabllshment  and  operation  of  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kinnkdt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

(NoTK. — The  above  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  vmtll  February  27,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

8.994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jessie 
R.  Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GauENiNO,  Mr.  iNotm,  and  Mr. 
PoNO) : 

8. 995.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities";  to  the  Committee  on  Ia- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlbtt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.996.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolanda  Lauzardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  997.  A  bill  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  U.S.  Interests  In  voluntary 
International  commercial  standards  activi- 
ties, to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  com- 
mercial and  procurement  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

8.  998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evalxiatlon,  pubUcation, 
and  sale  of  standard  reference  data;  to  the 
Ck)mmlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blUs,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  999.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sin  Mln  Leo; 

8. 1000.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  Nam 
Yee;  and 

8. 1001.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chung  York 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  lOOa.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey) : 

s  1003   A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 

•.h'rlcs  Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 

J!^ed   consumers    against    injurious   flam- 

iwSle     fabrics;      to     the     Committee     on 

'^'^^^the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
fflider  a  separate  heading.) 
**      By   Mr.    HAYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PAN^fIN,  and  Mr.  Jackson  ) : 

8  1004  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
antral  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
^d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
nn  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

fSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ^  *     ko 

(NoTB— The  above  blU  was  ordered  to  be 
Held  at  the  desk  until  February  27,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  YOXTNG  of  Ohio: 

S  1005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  con- 
n-eKlonal  committee  to  make  a  continuing 
itudv  and  Investigation  of  the  activities  and 
ooerations  of  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Aiency;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8  1006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  damages  to  the 
roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing  State, 
cc«inty,  and  other  rural  roads  and  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nbxson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  ^  ..     v„ 

(Note — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  deck  until  February  23.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOBSE)  : 

8  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  313.  title 
18  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
cwnmltment  of  certain  Individuals  acquitted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States  solely 
on  the  ground  of  Insanity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TmrNGs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
do: a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8.1008.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaekman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 

Ktnnedt     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 

McGovERN,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 

TOTA.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Proxjty,  Mr. 

Williams  of  New   Jersey,   and  Mr. 

Yarborough)  : 

8.1009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  such  benefits,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wid- 
ows, to  provide  for  contributions  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  from  the  general  rev- 
enues to  otherwise  extend  and  Improve  the 
insurance  system  estabUshed  by  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pinance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when   he   Introduced   the   above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

8.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
National  Hotislng  Act.  and  other  law  relat- 
ing to  housing  and  urban  development,  to 
correct  certain  obsolete  references;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolu- 


tion when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  which 
appears  under  the  beading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 

STUDY  AND  REEVALUATION  OF 
UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Qriffin,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tower)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  provid- 
ing for  study  and  reevaluatlon  of  United 
States-European  relations,  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations,  jointly. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  jAvrrs.  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  unUl  Febru- 
ary 22,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  JURY 
SELE(mON  MA(JHINERY 

Mr.  TYDINCJS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  will  soon  hold  hearings 
on  proposals  to  modify  the  process  by 
which  Federal  Jurors  are  selected.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have 
previously  introduced  five  such  proposals 
representing  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
this  Important  problem.  Today  I  Intro- 
duce a  sixth  bill  that  is  receiving  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Our  hearings  would  surely  be  incomplete 
without  full  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  therefore  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  989)  to  provide  improved 
judicial  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
Federal  Juries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  989 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury  Selection  and 
Service  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  101.  The  analysis  and  sections  1861 
through  1869  of  chapter  121  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"CHAPTER  121 — JTTRIES;   TRIAL  BT  JT7RT 

"Sec. 

"1861.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.  Plan  for  random  Jury  selection. 

"1864.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel. 

"1865.  Qualifications  for  jury  service. 

"1866.  Selection  and  summoning  of  jury 
panels. 

"1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures. 


'1868.  B^alntenance  and  Inspection  of  rec- 
ords. 
"1869.  Definitions. 
"1870.  Challenges. 

"1871.  Pees.  _       . 

-1872    Issues  of  fact  In  Supreme  Court. 
"1873.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 
"1874.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 
"§1861.  Declaration  of  policy 

■•It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  that 
aU  litigants  In  Federal  courts  entltied  to 
trial  by  Jury  shaU  have  the  right  to  a  Jury 
venire  selected  at  random  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  conamunlty  In  the  district  or  cUvl- 
slon  wherein  the  court  convenes.  It  Is  fur- 
ther tiie  policy  of  tiie  United  States  that 
all  qualified  citizens  shaU  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  considered  for  service  on  gr^d 
and  petit  Juries  in  the  dlsta-iet  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  shaU  have  an  obUgation  to 
serve  as  JurorB  when  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 
"51862.  Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  grand  or  petit  Juror  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status. 
"I  1863.  Plan  for  random  Jury  selection 

"(a)  Each   United    States    district    court, 
vrtth  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  councU  of 
the  circuit,  shall  adopt  and  place  Into  opera- 
tion  a  written   plan  for   random  felecWo'} 
of  erand  and  petit  Jurors,  which  plan  shall 
be    designed   to   achieve   the   objectlvee   of 
5  5  1861-1862   of  this  title.     Separate  plans 
may  be  adopted  for  each  dlvUlon  or  combina- 
tion of  divisions  vrtthln  a  Judicial  district. 
The  district  court  may  modify  a  plan  at  any 
time  with  the  approval  of  the  Judlcl^  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit:  It  shaU  modify  the  plan 
when  so  directed  by  tiie  Judicial  councU  of 
the  circuit.   The  district  court  shall  promptiy 
notify  the  Judicial  councU.  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Initial  adoption 
and  future  modifications  of  the  plan  by  filing 
copies  thMewlth.     No  plan  or  modification 
thereof  shall  be  effective  without  Prtor  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council.    Each  district 
court  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  Jury  selec- 
tion process  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  m  such  form  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
may   specUy.     The   Judicial   Conference   of 
the  United  States  may.  from  time  to  time, 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
provisions  and  the  operation  of  the  plans 
formulated  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Amongother  things,  such  plan  Shan: 
"(1)  Either  establish  a  Jury  commission, 
or  authorize  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  man- 
age the  Juror  selection  process.  If  the  plan 
establishes  a  Jury  commission,  the  dlsmct 
court  shall  appoint  one  citizen  to  sene  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  as  the  Jury  com- 
mission, provided  however,  that  the  plan  for 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  may  estabUsh  a 
Jury  commission  consisting  of  three  private 
citizens.  The  citizen  Jury  commissioner  shaU 
not  belong  to  the  same  poUtlcal  party  as 
the  clerk  serving  vsrlth  him.  The  Jury  com- 
mission shall  act  under  the  supwvlslon  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  dUtrict,  or  such  other 
Judge  of  the  district  court  as  the  plan  may 
provide.  Each  jury  commissioner  shall,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  office,  reside  in  the  Judicial 
district  or  division  for  which  appointed. 
Each  Jury  commissioner  shaU  receive  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  district  court 
plan  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  for 
each  day  necessarUy  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  plus  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties.  The  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  may  estabUsh  standards 
for  allowance  of  travel,  subsistence  and  other 
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neceesary  expenses  Incurred  by  Jury!  com- 
mlaalonere.  IX  tbe  plan  authorizes  thj  clerk 
of  the  court  to  manage  the  Jury  selection 
process  and  does  not  eatabUah  a  Jurj  com- 
mission, all  administrative  duties  W  Jury 
selection  shall  be  performed  by  tha  clerk 
of  the  district  court  who  shall  act  un4er  the 
supervUlon  and  control  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district,  or  such  other  Judge  of  the 
district  court  as  the  plan  may  provl4e. 

"(3)  Specify  whether  the  names  of  pros- 
pective Jurors  shaU  be  selected  frofn  (1) 
voter  regUtratlon  lists,  or  (11)  lists  of  iactual 
voters,  or  (Ul)  other  official  lists  of  eligible 
voters  of  the  political  subdivisions  within 
the  district  or  division.  The  plan  sh^l  pre- 
scribe some  other  sources  or  sources  of  names 
in  addition  to  the  voter  lists  where  necessary 
to  foster  the  policy  and  protect  the  rights 
secured  by  sections  1861-1862  of  thl»  title. 
The  plan  for  the  Dlsttlct  of  Columbia  may 
require  the  names  of  prospective  Jurots  to  be 
selected  from  the  city  directory  rather  than 
from  voting  lists.  The  plans  for  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone 
may  prescribe  some  other  source  or  jources 
of  names  of  prospective  Jurors  in  lieu  ftf  voter 
lUts  the  use  of  which  shall  be  coi»slstent 
with  the  policies  declared  and  rights  secured 
by  sections  1861  and  1863  of  this  Uti*. 

"(3)  Specif y  detaUed  proceduree  to| be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Jury  commission  or  eJerk  In 
selecting  names  from  the  sources  specified 
m  (3).  These  procedures  shall  be  designed 
to  insure  that  the  names  are  selected  at 
random.  They  shall  Insure  that  names  of 
persons  residing  In  each  of  the  counties, 
parishes  or  similar  political  subdivisions 
within  the  district  or  division  shall  b#  placed 
in  a  master  Jury  wheel;  and  shall  insitre  that 
each  county,  parish  or  similar  polltHal  sub- 
division within  a  Judicial  district  or  divi- 
sion la  substantially  proportlonaUy  repre- 
sented In  the  master  J\iry  wheel  flor  that 
judicial  district,  division  or  combln»tlon  of 
divisions.  For  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing proportional  representation  In  th»  master 
Jury  wheel  either  the  number  of  actual 
voters  at  the  last  general  election  In  each 
county  or  parish,  or  the  number  of  registered 
voters  If  registration  of  voters  U  uniformly 
required  throughout  the  district  or  fllvUlon, 
may  be  used.  I 

"(4)  Provide  for  a  master  Jury  wh^el  (or  a 
device  slmUar  in  purpoee  and  functit)n)  Into 
which  the  names  of  those  so  randomly 
selected  (and  procured  from  other  sources. 
If  prescribed)  shall  be  placed.  The  plan 
shall  fix  a  mlnlmvim  nimaber  of  names  to  be 
initially  placed  In  the  master  JurV  wheel. 
which  shall  be  at  least  one-half  ti  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  persons  on  the 
lists  used  as  a  source  of  names  for  the  dis- 
trict or  division:  but  If  this  number  of 
names  Is  believed  to  be  too  nvmaerotts.  cum- 
bersome and  unnecessary,  the  plan  »iay  fix  a 
smaller  number  of  names  to  be  placed  In  the 
master  wheel,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
one  thousand.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  such  other  district  court  Judge  as 
the  plan  may  provide,  may  order  aUditlonal 
names  to  be  placed  In  the  master  J^  wheel 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  periodic  emptying  ^'^,1^ 
filling  of  the  master  Jury  wheel  at  j  specified 
times.  ' 

"(5)  Fix  the  number  of  names  tpat  shall 
be  publicly  drawn  at  random  elthej  periodi- 
cally or  as  needed  from  the  master  Jury 
wheel.  The  plan  shall  authorise  either  a 
Judge  of  the  district  court,  the  Jury  commis- 
sion, or  the  clerk  to  make  the  drawing. 

"(6)  Specify  those  occupational  classes  or 
groups  of  persons  whose  members  may,  on 
individual  request  therefor,  be  excijsed  from 
Jury  service.  No  such  occupational  class  or 
group  of  persons  shall  be  excused  unless  the 
district  court  finds,  and  the  plan  states,  that 
Jury  service  by  each  such  class  or  group 
would  entail  undue  hardship  or  extreme  in- 
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convenience  to  the  members  thereof,  and 
excuse  of  members  thereof  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  sections  1861  and  1862 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(7)  Specify  those  occupational  classes  or 
(troupe  of  persons  whose  members  shall  be 
exempt  from  Jury  service.  Such  groups  or 
classes  shaU  be  exempted  only  U  the  district 
court  finds,  and  the  plan  statee,  that  their 
exemption  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  would 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  section  1861  and 
1863  of  titie  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
plan  shall  provide  for  exemption  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  (1)  members  In  active  sctv- 
Ice  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
(U)  members  of  the  fire  or  poUce  depart- 
ments of  any  State,  district,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  subdivision  thereof:  (lU)  public 
officers  in  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judlcl^ 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  district,  territory,  or 
possession  or  subdivision  thereof  who  are 
actively  engaged  In  the  performance  of  official 

duties.  ^     ,  , 

"(8)  Fix  the  distance  from  each  place  or 
holding  court  beyond  which  prospective 
Jurors  residing  may  claim  excuse  from  Jury 
service  on  the  ground  of  vmdue  hardship  In 
traveling  to  the  place  where  court  Is  held. 

"(9)  Fix  the  time  when  the  names  drawn 
from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  shall  be  dis- 
closed to  parties  and  to  the  public.  If  the 
plan  permits  these  names  to  be  made  public, 
It  may  nevertheless  permit  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  or  such  other  dUtrlct  court 
Judge  as  the  plan  may  provide,  to  keep  these 
names  confidential  In  any  case  or  cases  when 
the  interests  of  Justice  so  require. 

"(c)  The  initial  plan  shall  be  adopted  by 
each  district  co\irt  and  transmitted  to  the 
judicial  councU  of  the  circuit  on  or  before 
September  1.  1967.  The  Judicial  council 
shall  approve  or  modify  each  plan  so  sub- 
mitted within  60  days  thereafter.  Each  plan 
shall  become  effective  Immediately  after  ap- 
proval or  modification  by  the  Judicial  coimcU. 
"(d)  state,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists  or  other  appropriate  records 
shall  make  such  lists  and  records  available 
to  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  for  Inspec- 
tion, reproduction,  and  copying  at  aU  rea- 
sonable times  as  the  commission  or  clerk 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties  under  this  title.  The 
district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon 
application  by  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  this  subsection  by  ap- 
propriate process. 

"J1864.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel 
"  (a)  From  time  to  time  as  directed  by  the 
district  court,  the  clerk  or  district  Judge,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jury  commission,  If  any. 
shall  publicly  draw  at  random  from  the  mas- 
ter Jxiry  wheel  the  names  of  as  many  persons 
>.8  may  be  required  for  Jury  service.     The 
clerk  or  Jury  commission,  If  any.  shall  pre- 
pare an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  drawn, 
which  list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  per- 
son except  pursuant  to  the  district  court  plan 
and  to  sections  1867  and  1868  of  this  title. 
The  clerk  or  Jury  commission  shall  mall  to 
every  person  whose  name  Is  drawn  frcan  the 
master  wheel  a  Juror  qualification  form  with 
instructions  to  fill  out  and  return  the  form 
dxUy  signed  to  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission 
by  maU  within  ten  days.     Any  person  who 
fails  to  retiirn  a  Juror  qualification  form  as 
instructed  shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk 
or  Jxiry  commission  forthwith  to  appear  be- 
fore the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  to  fill  out 
a  Juror  qualification  form:   Provided,  That 
any  person  who  returns  an  executed  Juror 
qualification  form  by  mall,  and  who  Is  sub- 
sequently siimmoned  for  Jury  service  may  be 
required  by  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  or 
the  court  to  fill  out  another  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form.     A  person  summoned  to  appear 
for  that  purpoee  who  personally  appears  and 
executes  a  Juror  qualification  form  before  the 
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clerk  or  Jury  commission  shall,  except  where 
his  prior  fadlure  to  execute  and  maU  ruch 
form  was  because  of  wlllfull  neglect,  be  en- 
titled  to  receive  for  such  appearance  the  same 
fees  and  travel  allowances  paid  to  Jurors 
under  section  1871.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  102(a)  of  thU 

Act. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falls  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show  cause  for 
his  failure  to  comply  with  the  summons. 
Any  person  who  falls  to  appear  pursuant  to 
such  order  or  who  fails  to  show  good  cause 
for  noncompliance  with  the  summons  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  days,  or  both.  Any  per- 
son who  willfully  misrepresents  a  material 
fact  concerning  his  exemption  from  Jury 
service  or  concerning  his  qualifications  for 
Jury  service  on  a  Juror  qualification  form  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  service  as  a  Juror 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  days,  or  both. 
"S  1866.  Qualifications  for  Jury  service 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge,  or  such  other  dis- 
trict coxirt  Judge  as  the  plan  may  provide, 
on  his  initiative  or  upon  recommendation  or 
with  the  advice  of  the  clerk  or  Jury  com- 
mission, if  any,  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  information  provided  on  the  Juror  quali- 
fication form  whether  a  person  is  qualified 
for  exempt  from,  or  excused  from  Jury  serv- 
ice." provided  that,  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (1).  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  hereof,  other  ob- 
jective  evidence  may  be  used.    The  clerk 
shall  enter  such  determination  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  Juror  quaUflcatlon  form  and 
the  alphabetical  list  of  names  drawn  from 
the  master  Jury  wheel.    If  a  person  did  not 
appear  in  response  to  a  svmimons.  such  fact 
shall  be  noted  on  said  list.     Whenever  a  per- 
son is  determined  to  be  not  qualified  for  Jury 
service,   the   clerk  shall  note  on  the  space 
provided  on  the  Juror  qualification  form  the 
specific  ground  of  disquaUficatlon. 

"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
chief  Judge,  or  such  other  district  court  Judge 
as  the  plan  may  provide,  shaU  deem  any  per- 
son  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  in  the  district  court  unless  he— 

"(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  vrtthln  the  Judicial  dls-        !• 

trict;  ,        J 

"(2)   is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 

understand  the  English  lang\iage: 

"(3)   Is  incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 

physical   Infirmity,   to  render  efficient  jury 

oATvlcc  or 

"(4) '  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of,  or  has  been  convicted  m 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  Only  objective  criteria  may  be  used 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fied  any   qualification   for   Jury   service  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  exempting  or  ex- 
cusing any  person  from  Jury  service. 
"{  1866.  Selection  and  summoning  of  Jury 
panels 
"(a)  The  Jury  commission,  or  In  the  ab- 
sence  thereof  the  clerk,  shall  maintain  a 
qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shaU  place  in  such 
v?heel  names  of  all  persons  drawn  from  the 
master  Jury  wheel  who  are  determined  to  be 
qiialified  a»  Jurors.    From  time  to  time,  the 
jury  commission  or  clerk  shall  publicly  draw 
at  random  from  the  qualified  Juror  wheels 
such  number  of  names  of  persons  as  may  be 
required  for  assignment  to  grand  and  petit 
Jury  panels.    The  J\iry  commission  or  In  the 
absence  thereof  the  clerk   shall   prepare  a 
separate  list  of  names  of  persons  assigned  to 
each  grand  and  petit  J\iry  panel. 

"(b)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  or  Jury 


-ommisslon  shall  Issue  summons  for  the  re- 
quired nximber  of  Jurors  and  deliver  them  to 
the  marshal  for  service. 

"Each  person  drawn  for  Jtiry  service  may 
Oe  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mall  addressed  to  such  person  at  his 
^gual  residence  or  business  address. 

"Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  mar- 
ghal  who  shall  attach  to  his  return  the  ad- 
(iressee's  receipt  for  the  registered  or  certi- 
fled  summons,  where  service  U  made  by  mall. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1865(b) 
of  this  tltie  or  in  any  Jury  selection  plan 
provision  adopted  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (6).  (7)  or  (8)  of  section  1863(b)  of 
tnls  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
be  excluded,  excused  or  exempt  from  service 
u  Jurors:  Provided,  That  any  person  smn- 
moned  for  Jury  service  may  be  (1)  excused  by 
the  court  for  not  more  than  six  months  at  a 
tune  upon  a  showing  of  undue  hardship  or 
extreme  inconvenience,  or  (2)  excluded  by 
the  court  upon  a  finding  that  such  person 
may  be  unable  to  render  impartial  Jury  serv- 
ice or  that  his  service  as  a  Juror  would  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings,  or  (3)  excluded  upon 
peremptory  challenge  as  provided  by  law. 
or  (4)  upon  a  challenge  by  any  party  for  good 
cause  shown,  or  (5)  upon  determination  by 
the  court  upon  challenge  by  a  party  or  sua 
iponte  that  such  person  Is  imable  for  causes 
other  than  physical  infirmities,  to  fill  out 
s  Juror  qualification  form  or  is  otherwise  not 
qualified  for  Jury  service  pursuant  to  sections 

1863,  1864.  1865  and  1866.  Whenever  a  per- 
son Is  excused  or  excluded  from  Jury  service, 
the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  shall  note  in 
the  space  provided  on  his  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  the  specific  ground  of  excvise  or 
exclusion,  provided  that,  if  such  person  is 
excluded  pursuant  to  subdivisions  (3)  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  Jury  commission 
or  clerk  may  note  such  ground  of  exclusion 
on  the  jurors'  card  drawn  from  the  qualified 
jury  wheel. 

"(d)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1 )  serve  as  a  petit  Juror 
for  a  total  of  more  than  thirty  days,  except 
when  necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one 
grand  Jury  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and 
peat  Juror. 

"(e)  When  there  is  an  unanticipated 
shortage  of  available  petit  Jurors  drawn  from 
the  qualified  jury  wheel,  the  court  may  re- 
quire the  marshal  to  sununon  a  sufficient 
nimiber  of  petit  Jurors  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  or  lists  of 
actual  voters  of  the  city,  county,  or  parish 
In  which  court  Is  held  In  a  manner  ordered 
by  the  court  consistent  with  sections  1861- 
1862  of  this  Act. 

"1 1867.    Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 

"(a)  In  a  criminal  case,  before  the  voir 
dire  examination  begins,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  defendant  discovered  or  could  have 
discovered  the  grounds  therefor  by  exercise 
of  diligence,  whichever  Is  earlier,  the  defend- 
ant may  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment  or 
stay  the  proceedings  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
sections  1863,  1864,  1865  and  1866  of  this 
title.  The  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to 
present  in  support  of  such  motion  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  if 
available  together  with  other  evidence  and, 
where  there  Is  evidence  that  there  has  been 
8  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1863,  1864, 
1865,  and  1866,  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties  which  are 
not  public  or  otherwise  available.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial falltire  to  comply  with  sections  1863, 

1864,  1866,  and  1866,  the  court  shall  dismiss 
the  Indictment  or  shall  stay  the  proceedings 
pending  the  selection  of  a  petit  Jury  in  con- 
formity with  thU  title. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  beglna  or  within  seven  days  after 


the  Attorney  General  discovered  or  could 
have  discovered  the  grounds  therefor  by  the 
exercise  of  diligence,  whichever  Is  earlier,  the 
Attorney  General  may  move  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  of  substantial  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  sections  1863,  1864,  1865, 
and  1866  of  this  title  on  the  selection  of  the 
petit  Jury  panel.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  present  In  support  of 
such  motion  the  testimony  of  the  Jury  com- 
mission or  clerk  If  available,  together  with 
other  evidence  and,  where  there  Is  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
sections  1863.  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  any  rele- 
vant records  and  papers  used  by  the  Jury 
commission  or  clerk  in  the  performance  of 
Its  duties  which  are  not  public  or  otherwise 
available.  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1863,  1864,  1865,  and  1866, 
In  the  selection  of  the  petit  Jury  panel  the 
court  shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the 
selection  of  a  petit  Jury  in  conformity  with 
this  title. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  begins,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  party  discovered  or  could  have  dis- 
covered the  grounds  therefor  by  the  exercise 
of  diligence,  whichever  is  earlier,  any  party 
may  move  to  stay  the  proceedings  on  the 
ground  of  substantial  falHire  to  comply  with 
sections  1863.  1864,  1865,  and  1866  of  this 
title  in  the  selection  of  the  petit  Jury  panel. 
The  moving  party  shall  be  entitled  to  pre- 
sent In  support  of  such  motion  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk,  if 
available,  together  with  other  evidence  and, 
where  there  Is  evidence  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1863.  1864. 
1865,  and  1866.  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties  which  are 
not  public  or  otherwise  available.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  sections  1863, 
1864.  1865,  and  1866  in  the  selection  of  the 
petit  Jury  panel,  the  court  shall  stay  the 
proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a  petit 
Jury  In  conformity  with  this  title. 

"(d)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime,  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  party  in  a  civil  case 
may  challenge  any  Jury  in  his  case  on  the 
ground  that  such  Jury  was  not  selected  in 
conformity  with  sections  1863.  1864.  1865, 
and  1866  of  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  any  person  or  the  United 
States  from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  In  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries. 

"(e)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) .  (b) . 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  not  previously  made 
public,  shall  not  be  disclosed,  except  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  preparation  or  presen- 
tation of  the  case,  until  after  the  master 
Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied  and  refilled 
pursuant  to  section  1863(b)  (4)  of  this  title, 
and  all  persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors 
before  the  master  wheel  was  emptied  have 
completed  such  service:  Provided,  That  the 
parties  in  a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  Inspect, 
reproduce  and  copy  such  records  or  papers 
at  all  reasonable  times  during  the  pendency 
of  the  case.  Any  person  who  discloses  the 
contents  of  any  record  or  paper  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  ^ 

"5 1868.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  of  rec- 
ords 

"After  the  master  Jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled  piirsuant  to  section  1863(b)(4) 
of  this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all  of 


the  records  and  papers  complied  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  be- 
fore the  master  wheel  was  emptied,  shall 
be  preserved  In  the  custody  of  the  clerk  for 
foxir  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as  may 
be  odered  by  a  court  and  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection. 
"§1869.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  authorized  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'chief  Judge"  shall  mean  the  chief 
Judge  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  office,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  which  does  not  require  registration 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other  offi- 
cial lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  In  such 
election.  The  term  shall  also  include  the 
list  of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral examiner  piirsuant  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  where  the  names  on  such  list 
have  not  been  included  on  the  official  regis- 
tration lists  or  other  official  lists  maintained 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 
With  respect  to  the  district  courts  for  the 
Districts  of  Guam  and  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, 'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  territorial 
election  officials  of  persons  registered  to  vote 
in  the  most  recent  territorial  general  elec- 
tion. 

"(d)  'actual  voting  lists'  shall  mean  the 
official  list  of  persons  actually  voting  at  the 
last  general  election. 

"(e)  'division*  shall  mean  one  or  more  divi- 
sions of  a  Judicial  district  established  by 
statute,  and.  in  judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar  polit- 
ical subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where  court  Is  held  as  the  district  court  plan 
shall  determine,  provided  that  each  county 
or  parish  is  In  some  such  division. 

"(f)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court',  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  5  of  tltie  28, 
UrUted  States  Code,  section  22  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  389;  48 
U.S.C.  1424),  section  21  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
606;  48  U.S.C.  1611).  and  section  1  of  title 
3.  Canal  Zone  Code:  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1861,  1862,  1866  (c)  and  (d). 
and  1867  of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shsOl 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  'Jury  wheel'  shall  include  any  device 
or  system  similar  in  purpose  or  function, 
such  as  a  properly  programmed  electronic 
data  processing  system  or  device. 

"(h)  'Juror  qualification  form'  shall  mean 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  and  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  eUclt  the  name,  address, 
age.  sex,  education,  race,  occupation,  leng;th 
of  residence  within  the  Judicial  district,  dis- 
tance from  residence  to  place  of  holding 
court,  prior  Jury  service,  and  citizenship  of  a 
potential  Juror,  and  whether  he  should  be 
excused  or  exempted  from  Jury  service,  has 
any  physical  or  mental  infirmity  impairing 
his  capacity  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  Is  able  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  Elnglish  lan- 
guage, has  pending  against  him  any  charge 
for  the  commission  of  a  State  or  Federal 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  more  than  a  year,  or  has  been  convicted  In 
any  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  and  has  not  had  his  civil  rights 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty,  and  any 
other  matter  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  and  required  by  tae  district 
coxirt  plan  In  the  Interests  of  the  *und  ad- 
ministration of  Justice."  I 
rsKS  I 

Src.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of 'title  28. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  substitut- 
ing "$20-  for  "•10"  and  "$26"  for'  "•14"  in 
the  second  paragraph,  "•le"  for  "•lO"  In  the 
third  paragraph  and  "•20"  for  "•lO"  In  the 
fourth  paragraph. 

Section  1871  of  title  28.  Unlt#d  State* 
Code.  Is  amended  by  subetltutlng  In  the 
third  paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile,  plus 
the  amount  expended  for  tolls  for  toll  roads 
and  toll  bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mUe." 
in  the  two  Instances  such  language  occius. 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  a»  follows: 
"Grand  and  petit  Jurors  In  the  district  courts 
for  the  districts  of  Guam  and  the  Canal 
Zone  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and  allow- 
ances provided  In  this  section  lor  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  In  other  district  courts  of 
the  United  Stetea." 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  substituting  "•20"  for 
"•4",  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents"  and  "•le"  for 
"•8".  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows:  "Witnesses  In  the  district  co\irt8 
for  the  districts  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Giiam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  recelv*  the  same 
fees  and  allowances  provided  In  this  section 
for  witnesses  In  other  district  co\«ts  of  the 
United  States." 

AMOTDMTtrt  AND  REPEAI. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  13-701.  11-2301 
through  2305  (except  the  last  paragraph  of 
secUon  11-2302).  11-2307  through  2312  and 
7-213a  of  the  District  of  Columbl*  Code  are 
repealed. 

(b)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  repealed  and  a  new 
subsection  (b)  Is  added  to  the  section  as 
follows:  "(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  draw  from  the  qualified  JUry  wheel 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required  the 
names  of  persons  to  serve  as  Jurors  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  0«neral  Ses- 
sions and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  persons  shall  be  as- 
signed to  Jury  panels  In  the  General  Sessions 
and  Juvenile  Courts  as  those  courts  shall 
direct." 

( c )  Section  7-3 1 8  of  the  District!  of  Colum- 
bia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  •S  per  day  for  each  Jixror  for 
services  of  each  when  actually  employed". 

(d)  Section  lft-1312  of  the  Dlsl>lct  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  sitbstltutlng 
"section  1865  of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "section  11-2301.  and  who.  la  addition, 
are  owners  of  real  property  In  thp  District" 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  and  by  spbstltutlng 
"chapter  121  of  title  28,  United  Stfttes  Code," 
for  "chapter  23  of  title  11"  in  subjection  (c). 

(e)  Section  16-1357  of  the  Dlsljlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  strilctng  out  the 
phrase  "are  real  property  holders  In  the 
District  and". 

(f)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  In^rtlng  the 
words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following  the 
word  "box"  each  Ume  It  appears  therein. 

(g)  Section  44  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1917,  to  provide  a  civil  government  for 
Puerto  Rico  (39  Stat.  966;  48  U.S.C.  867)  and 
sections  471  and  472(b)  of  title  3,  Mctlon  452, 
♦63  and  2562(a)  of  title  5,  and  section  4093 
through  4106  and  4108  through  -^117  of  title 
6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  repealed.  Subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sectljon  2562  of 
title  5,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  redaslgnated  as 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  thereof. 

ErrixriiVE   date 
Sxc.  104.  Sections  101  and  103  pt  this  title 

shall  become  effective  da^s  after  the 

date  of  enactment:  Provided,  Thit  such  sec- 
tions shall  not  apply  In  any  case  ^n  which  an 
indictment  has  been  returned  of  petit  Jury 
empaneled  prior  to  such  effectlv*  date. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS COMMnTEE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors: Brewster.  Hart.  McCarthy,  Morse, 
Moss,  Proxmire,  Randolph.  Scott,  Ty- 
DiNGS,  and  Young  of  Ohio.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year. 

This  bill  Is  virtually  Identical  with  S. 
3101,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  Unfortimately  in  the  end  of 
the  session  rush  it  wsis  not  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  and  so  it  expired 
with  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
89th  Congress.  As  a  result,  It  has  been 
necessary  to  revise  the  bill  to  postpone 
the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  from  February  1,  1967  to 
September  1.  1967. 

I  ask  imtinimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3101,  89th  Con- 
gress, appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  blU  (S.  3101)  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
to  prepare  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as 
"International  Human  Rights  Year."  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

S.  3101.  as  amended  by  the  committee,  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  an  advUory  com- 
mittee to  formulate  plans  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
sponsored  International  Human  Rights  Tear 
in  1968.  The  Committee  woiUd  be  made  up 
of  11  members — 2  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1  from  each  party),  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Home;  2  from  the  Senate 
(1  from  each  party),  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  and  7  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  Committee's  duties  would  include  con- 
ducting studies  and  seminars  to  provide  for 
effective  U.S.  partlclpaUon  in  observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year;  exploring  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  application  of  hu- 
man rights  principles,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  reviewing  past  and  present  policies 
In  this  field;  and  taking  any  other  action 
deemed  appropriate  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
observance  by  the  United  States  of  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year. 

A  chairman  is  to  be  designated  by  the 
President.  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  executive  secretary  and  staff  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 

The  Committee  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  by  April  1.  1967.  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  which  would 
describe  the  Committee's  activities  and  offer 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective 
manner  by  which  the  United  States  could 
contribute  to  the  observance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Himian  Rights  Year.  After  filing  its 
report  and  during  1968,  the  Committee  is  to 
continue  as  a  coordinating  center  for  U.S. 
activities  in  this  endeavor.  The  Conunlttee 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  December  31.  1968. 

Appropriation  Is  authorized  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  •300,000,  and  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to  accept  donations  of  money, 
property,  emd  personal  services  in  carrying 
out   the  provisions  of  tblB  legislation. 


BACKGROTTND 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons.  In  December  1963.  designated  1968  as 
International  Year  for  Himian  Rights.  At 
that  time.  It  invited  the  specialized  agencies 
and  member  states  to  participate  with  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
in  a  variety  of  activities  to  be  undertaken 
during  that  year  to  call  attention  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Hiunan  Rights. 

S.  3101  Is  designed  to  Implement  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Citizen's  Committee 
on  Hiunan  Rights  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference  on  International  Cooperation,  No- 
vember 29-December  1,  1965. 

At  that  time,  it  was  suggested  that  a  repre- 
sentative body  be  created  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  through  programs  at 
the  National,  State,  and  local  level,  with  the 
goal  of  promoting  the  protection  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  against  all  forms 
of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  dlscrimlnatloa. 

COMMrrTEZ    ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered S.  3101  in  executive  session  on  several 
occasions.  On  October  11,  1966,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably  with 
amendments  included  in  the  description 
&bovc 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
stating  its  position  on  this  legislation,  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  National  Citizen's 
Committee  on  Human  Rights,  is  printed  be- 
low.  The  amendments  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  been  Incorporated  In 
the  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
depabtmental  report 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  12. 19$$. 

Hon.  J.  W.   FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  March  22,  1966.  to  the  Secretary,  which  I 
acknowledged  on  March  23.  asking  for  the 
Department's  conunents  on  the  bill  S.  3101, 
to  estabUsh  a  VS.  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  to  prepare  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  observance  of  the  year 
1968  as  International  Human  Rights  Year, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Department  of  State  supports  tills 
proposed  legislation. 

This  proposal  Is  responsive  to  action  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  decided  in  1963  to  designate  1968  as 
International  Human  Rights  Year  and  in- 
vited all  member  states  to  observe  It  as  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
proposal  also  demonstrates  the  continuing 
concern  of  the  United  States  for  UJJ.  efforts 
to  advance  hxunan  rights,  in  line  with  our 
support  for  the  universal  declaration  In  1948. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  then  the  U£. 
representative  in  the  UJI.  Human  Rights 
Commission,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
vmlversal  declaration  is  attributed  to  her 
leadership. 

At  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Cooperation,  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Committee  on  Hvunan  Rights  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  national  committee 
to  further  U.S.  participation  in  International 
Hiunan  Rights  Year.  A  copy  of  its  recom- 
mendation Is  enclosed,  together  with  a  list  ol 
its  members. 

A  committee  established  by  act  of  Congress 
will  attract  immediate  support  and  coopera- 
tion from  the  many  U.S.  organizations  and 
institutions  already  Interested  in  advancing 
human  rights.  The  U.N.  resolution  designat- 
ing 1968  as  International  Human  Rights  Year 
urges  intensification  of  domestic  efforts  and 
educational  programs.  Many  Government 
agencies,  universities,  law  schools,  and  other 
institutions  are  likewise  concerned. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  tbst 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submls- 
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of  this  report,  and  has  suggested  the 
ndoeed  perfecting  amendments.    These  per- 
?rw  amendments  have  the  endorsement 
oTtbe  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacArthur  n. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

lii.  CLARK.    Mr.   President,   I    ask 


"Veterans'  Administration  facilities"  by 
virtue  of  their  being  U.S.  territories. 

Now  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
has  not  changed  their  noncontigulty. 
Nor  has  it  altered  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals within  or  In  proximity  to  Alaska 
or  Hawaii. 

Nevertheless,  because  clause  (ill)  does 


unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held      ^        j    ^  rion-contlguous  States,  as 

at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional 

-osoonsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
^  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  990)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  to  prepare 
for  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  Year,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


hospital  care  when  Federal  facilities  are 
not  avEdlable  for  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  correct  certain 
inequities  which  exist  in  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  as  a  result  of  statehood. 
The  Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotjye 
and  Mr.  Fong]  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
and  we  welcome  their  support. 


VETERANS   CARE   IN   ALASKA   AND 
HAWAH 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  in  behalf  of  the  Senators 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong  and  Mr. 
Inoitye],  and  In  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  a  bill  to 
amend  section  601  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  clarify  a  clause 
of  existing  law  and  to  provide  for  review 
of  the  merits  of  this  change  in  10  years' 
time.  My  colleagues  and  I  believe  a  re- 
view at  the  end  of  10  years  is  a  desirable 
feature  as  conditions  and  circumstances 
In  our  two  States  may  have  changed  by 
then. 

Chapter  17  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  deals  with  hospital,  domicili- 
ary, and  medical  care  for  veterans.  Sec- 
tion 601  defines  the  terms  used  In  chap- 
ter 17. 

Subsection  601  (4)  of  existing  law  reads 
as  follows: 

(4)  The  term  "Veterans*  Administration 
facilities"  means — 

(A)  facilities  over  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction; 

(B)  Government  facilities  for  which  the 
Adininlstrator  contracts;  and 

(C)  private  facilities  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  In  order  to  provide 
hospital  care  (1)  In  emergency  cases  for 
persons  suffering  from  service-connected 
dlaablliUea  or  from  dlsabUltles  for  which 
such  persons  were  discharged  or  released 
from  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service; 
(li)  for  women  veterans  of  any  war;  or  (ill) 
for  veterans  of  any  war  In  a  Territory,  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  before  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  became  the  49th  and  50th  States 
of  the  United  States,  clause  (Ul)  of 
section  601(4)  (C)  Included  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  private  facilities  in  the  term 


It  does  apply  to  any  territory.  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
brought  with  it  a  cutoff  of  authority  in 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  to  contract 
with  private  facilities  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator's  au- 
thority to  contract  was  never  specifically 
revoked.  Rather  the  revocation  came 
about  inadvertently.  My  colleagues  from 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  feel  the  authority 
should  be  restored. 
The  text  of  our  bill  reads  as  follows: 
That  clause  (III)  of  section  601(4)  (C)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(111)  for  vet- 
erans of  any  war  in  a  State,  Territory,  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  of  the  United 
States  not  contiguous  to  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States,  but  authority  under  this 
clause  (Ul)  shall  expire  on  December  31, 
1975." 

Last  year  the  Senate  acted  favorably 
upon  S.  562,  which  included  a  provision 
identical  to  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 
The  other  body  ran  short  of  time  to  con- 
sider S.  562.  My  colleagues  and  I  hope 
that  our  bill  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  this  year  so 
that  the  House  will  have  adequate  time 
to  act. 

We  are  confident  that  if  the  other  body 
has  the  necessary  time  to  consider  the 
merits  of  our  bill,  they  will  be  per- 
suaded to  pass  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (3.  995)  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  the  term  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill,  S.  995, 
which  my  able  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BARTLETT]  Is  again  introducing  to- 
day, which  will  clarify  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities." and  Include  within  that  term  all 
of  the  States  and  the  veterans  who  live 
in  those  States.  The  services  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  intended 
to  be  uniform.  States  which  are  non- 
contiguous and  those  which  are  contigu- 
ous should  be  served  equally.  The  pres- 
ent law  written  when  there  were  only 
48  and  not  50  States,  deprives  veterans 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  from  certain  hos- 
pital care  because  neither  State  Is  In- 
cluded under  the  contract  authority  pro- 
visions which  apply  only  to  noncontigu- 
ous territories.  Commonwealths,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  my  colleague  is  introducing 
would  enable  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  enter  Into 
contract  with  private  facilities  to  provide 


REPRESENTATION  OF  U.S.  INTER- 
ESTS IN  VOLUNTARY  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMERCIAL  STAND- 
ARDS ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  promote 
and  support  representation  of  VS.  In- 
terests in  voluntary  international  com- 
mercial standards  activities,  to  establish 
a  clearinghouse  for  commercial  and  pro- 
curement standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
prepared   by   him,   be   printed   in   the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  ajid  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  for  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  997)  to  promote  and  sup- 
port representation  of  U.S.  interests  In 
voluntary  International  commercial 
standards  activities,  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse for  commercial  and  procure- 
ment standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  997 

A  bill  to  promote  and  support  representa- 
tion of  United  States  interests  in  volim- 
tary  international  commercial  standards 
activities,  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for 
commercial  and  procurement  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  That  Congress  finds  that  volun- 
tary standardization  of  product.8,  with  ap- 
propriate participation  in  the  International 
commercial  standardization  process,  by  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  users,  and  consumers 
promotes  the  beneficial  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  of  high  quality,  internationally 
and  domestically,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public.  The  Congress,  therefore,  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
promote  and  support  adequate  representa- 
tion for  United  States  interests  in  voluntary 
International  commercial  standardization 
activities  and  to  authorize  the  establishment 
and  support  of  appropriate  central  informa- 
tion clearinghouses  for  commercial  or  pro- 
curement standards  and  standards  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  producers,  distributors, 
users,  consumers,  and  the  general  public. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized. In  cooperation  with  private  United 
States  standards  organizations  or  bodies,  and 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
others — 

(a)  to  promote,  develop,  support,  and  im- 
prove United  States  participation  In  the  In- 
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tematlooal  commercial  standardltatlon  of 
products,  proceeaee,  test  methods,  and  per- 
formance characteristics  of  products  and 
processes,  Including  cooperation  wlt}h  foreign 
BtandardsmaXlng  bodies  In  developing 
standards,  through  any  appropriate  Interna- 
tional organizations  or  bodies  or  jwlth  the 
standards  organizations  or  bodle#  of  any 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  Interna- 
tional commercial  standards  for  products 
processes,  test  methods,  and  performance 
characteristics  of  products  and  processes. 

(b)  to  establish  and  maintain  a|clearlng- 
bouse  service  for  the  benefit  of  i^oducers, 
distributors,  users,  consumers,  and:  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  engineering  or  product  standards  and 
Federal,  State,  or  local  procurement  stand- 
ards and  Information  pertaining  to  such 
standards  from  whatever  sources,  foreign  and 
domestic,  that  may  be  available;  1k>  collect, 
translate,  catalog,  classify,  coordinate,  and 
Integrate  such  standards  and  Information 
pertaining  thereto;  and  to  make  such  stand- 
ards and  the  Information  pertaining  thereto 
available  to  producers,  distributors,  users, 
consumers,  and  the  general  public  „ 

See.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Comm^ce  shall 
have  the  authority,  within  the  Jlmlts  of 
available  appropriations,  to  do  all  tt^ngs  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  Including,  fcut  with- 
out being  limited  thereto,  the  authority — 

(a)  to  make  grants,  or  mocaflcatlons 
thereof,  with  any  private,  nonproilt  stand- 
ards organization  or  body  which  tie  deter- 
mines represents  the  general  interests  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  users,  and  ot>nsumers 
within  a  specific  Industry  or  In  aommerce 
and  Industry  throughout  the  couatry  gen- 
erally and  which  he  deems  has  eaitabllshed 
adequate  procedures  to  permit  participation 
In  the  organization  by  these  Intere^; 

(b)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  c<^p€ratlve 
arrangements,  or  modifications  theteof.  with 
any  public  or  private  organlzatlona  Institu- 
tions, firms,  or  persons  deemed  by'the  Sec- 
retary to  be  qualified  to  carry  out  4ny  or  all 
of  the  functions  authorized  hereltj  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  laK^r;  and 

(c)  to  establish  such  policies,  cri^rla.  and 
procedures  aind  to  prescribe  such  fules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necefcsary  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and;  to  carry 
out  the  functions  authorized  thereunder. 
Including  the  fixing  of  reasonable  prices, 
fees,  or  charges  for  Information  |umlshed 
or  services  rendered  under  section  2(b)  here- 
of, notwithstanding  the  provisions  Of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  May  11,  1922  (ch.  189.  42  Stat. 
641;  44  U.S.C.  72.  as  amended);  anil  section 
807  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932  {C>.  314,  47 
Stat.  409:  44  U.S.C.  72a);  and  the  amounts 
received  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901  (ch.  872,  31  Stat.  1449;  15  UiS.C.  271- 
278e).  as  amended,  and  the  functions  au- 
thorized herein  shall  be  consider^  to  be 
authorized  by  such  Act.  To  the  exttnt  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate,  such  prices  6h»ll  reflect 
the  cost  of  collection,  translation,  cataloging, 
classification,  coordination.  Integration,  and 
dissemination  of  the  information  and  serv- 
ices provided,  Including  administrative  costs. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  ' 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  flnalncial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  keep  iuch  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ihall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  of  such  jflnanclal 
asslsUnce;  the  total  cost  of  the  related  ap- 
proved program;  the  amount  and  Mature  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  supplied  toy  other 
sources;  and  such  other  records  a^  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Cotaptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  ant  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  soall  have 


Eiccess  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  amounts  paid  under  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  MAGNtisoN,  are  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  PREsmENTi  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  promote  and 
support  representation  of  United  States  in- 
terests in  voluntary  international  commer- 
cial standards  activities,  to  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse for  commercial  and  procurement 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  four 
copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
in  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yoxxrs, 

H.    B.    TSOWBRIOCE, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need 

INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
I}epartment  of  Commerce  has  traditionally 
provided  technical  support  to  the  activity 
of  U.S.  Industry  in  voluntarily  developing 
domestic  standards  for  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Department  through  Its 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  promote 
and  participate  similarly  in  voluntary  inter- 
national standardization  activities  on  behalf 
of  U.S.  interests. 

Since  1921  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  provided  Industry  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  substantial  technical 
and  administrative  assistance  In  the  develop, 
ment  and  publication  of  standards  for  prod- 
ucts smd  commodities  and  of  simplified 
practices  directed  to  the  reduction  of  sizes 
and  styles.  Professional  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  have  served  on  technical  committees 
of  many  domestic  standardization  bodies  and 
a  limited  nimiber  of  international  commit- 
tees and  have  led  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nically competent  engineering  standards 
oriented  principally  to  the  performance  cri- 
teria. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
publishes  product  standards  covering  many 
items,  particularly  when  standardization  of 
these  Items  cannot  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished through  private  standardization 
organizations. 

//.  The  role  of  Standards  in  Commerce 
Standards  are  the  language  of  commerce. 
The  seller  is  encouraged  to  market  new  prod- 
ucts, confident  that  by  meeting  compatible, 
reliable  and  accepted  standards  they  will  be 
bought  by  consumers.  The  buyer  is  en- 
couraged to  buy  because  he  is  assured  of 
a  product  that  meets  his  requirements  and 
specifications.  The  establishment  of  a 
standard  permits,  what  would  otherwise  be 
virtually  a  hopeless  task,  the  interchange- 
ability  of  parts.  Indeed  the  whole  concept 
of  mass  production  Is  based  on  such  « 
capability. 

Interchangeablllty  permits  decentralization 
of  manufacturing  plants,  locating  them  most 
advantageously  with  respect  to  energy 
soxirces,  raw  materials,  labor  force,  or  prox- 
imity to  market.  It  permits  the  greatest 
number  of  companies,  large  and  small,  to 
share  In  the  Industrial  activity.  It  fosters 
innovation  and  the  establishment  of  new 
businessee  by  asstiring  both  the  entrepreneur 
and  the  customer  that  the  new  product  meets 
commonly  accepted  standards.  It  allows 
specialization  of  labor,  with  all  the  efflcien- 


cles  which  that  brings.  Finally,  it  faclUtate* 
control  and  automation  of  production 
processes.  It  is  evident  that  an  excellent 
system  of  standards  in  the  United  States 
therefore,  has  significantly  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  standards  of  liv- 
ing  In  the  world.  The  development  of  an 
international  system  of  standards  similar  to 
the  national  system  of  this  country  would— 

Provide  the  atmosphere  In  which  the 
United  States  could  compete  in  world 
markets  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  na- 
tions, not  handicapped  by  standards  that  are 
Incompatible  with  our  own. 

Stimulate  the  economy  of  all  nations,  and 
thereby  our  own. 

Facilitate  the  maturing  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  thereby  increasing  trade 
opportunities  for  all  nations  and  reducing 
the  need  for  foreign  support  programs. 

An  effective  system  of  international  stand- 
ards, therefore,  will  tend  to  do  for  all  coun- 
tries what  U.S.  standards  do  for  us  AH 
nations  will  be  able  to  exploit  their  special 
skills  and  technologies  so  as  to  participate 
more  fully  In  world  economic  activity,  bene- 
fitting not  only  themselves  but  other  nations 
as  well.  It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  a 
thriving  economy  In  one  region  depends  on 
a  thriving  economy  In  all  regions. 

///.  Current  situation  and  need  in 
standards  development 

A.  Development  and  Acceptance  of 
International  Standards 

Standards  activity  in  the  United  States  Is 
basically  a  voluntary  activity  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  primarily  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  providing  technical 
support. 

Likewise,  in  the  field  of  international 
standards,  involving  sovereign  nations,  stand- 
ards activity  is  voluntary  becaxise  there  must 
be  agreement  among  participating  countries 
to  develop  and  accept  a  given  set  of  stand- 
ards. Agreement  in  connection  with  Inter- 
national commercial  or  engineering  standards 
is  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  such  groups  as  the  Organization  for  Inter- 
national Standardization  (ISO),  Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical  Commission  (lEC), 
and  Pan  American  Standards  Commission 
(COPANT) .  The  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute  (USASI)  represents  the 
United  States  unofficially  in  ISO,  lEC,  and 
other  international  standards  organizations, 
and  enlists  the  technical  assistance  of  both 
industry  and  the  Federal  Government  In  its 
International  committee  activities. 

B.  Participation  in  International  Standardi- 
zation Activities 

Participation  by  U.S.  Industry  In  Interna- 
tional standardization  activities  through 
USASI  has  been  strong  in  some  fields,  such 
as  photography,  electronics  and  automatic 
data  processing,  but  other  fields  such  as  rub- 
ber goods,  packaging,  cast  iron  pipe,  and 
electrical  Instruments  have  received  UtUe 
support.  Generally,  the  U.S.  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  International  standards  work  at 
a  level  commensurate  with  American  Interest 
and  capabilities.  In  some  areas  American 
Interests  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  In  in- 
ternational markets  from  lack  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  an  interna- 
tional standard. 

Where  U.S.  Industry  cannot  or  does  not 
choose  to  participate  actively  In  interna- 
tional standards  work,  USASI  looks  to  other 
organizations  and  the  Federal  Government 
for  technical  or  financial  assistance  and  sup- 
port. Reasons  for  limited  Industry  partici- 
pation In  international  standards  activities 
are  generally  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding 
or  interest  in  international  standards  activi- 
ties; consideration  of  short-term  gains  in 
special  areas  rather  than  the  long-range  po- 
tential impact  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
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♦he  T7.S.  as  a  whole;  and  the  relatively  high 
«jgt  of  financing  delegates,  secretariats  and 
jjijlnnanshlps. 

C.  Effect  of  Inadequate  Participation 

Inadequate  U.S.  participation  has  on  occa- 
ilon  resulted  In  the  adoption  of  standards 
which  put  American  goods  and  services  at  a 
([jgadvantage  in  world  trade.  For  example, 
gome  years  ago  when  the  Swiss  Government 
placed  a  ban  on  the  use  of  American  sealed 
beam  headlights  because  they  were  deemed 
ineffective  on  the  sharp-turned,  steep-graded 
Swiss  roads,  ISO  distributed  the  Swiss  stand- 
yd  to  other  nations  which  would  have  pro- 
blblted  the  use  of  United  States'  sealed  beam 
headlights.  Before  the  ISO  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted,  however,  U.S.  Industry  de- 
cided to  participate  in  the  ISO  project  and 
the  recommendation  which  was  ultimately 
approved  enabled  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  export  of  headlights  in  the  world 
niarket.  Similarly,  prior  to  World  War  11 
Germany  translated  an  existing  American 
standard  for  16  mm  sound  film  but  placed 
the  sound  track  on  the  side  of  the  fllm  op- 
posite to  U.S.  practice.  Germany  promoted 
the  adoption  of  the  translated  standard  in 
Its  own  and  various  European  countries, 
thus,  effectively  blocking  exports  of  Ameri- 
can equipment  involving  the  photographic 
and  motion  picture  fllm  industries.  Here 
again  U.S.  efforts  through  USASI  were  suc- 
cessful in  removing  the  export  barrier.  The 
USASI  standard  remains  in  effect  today  as  an 
ISO  standard. 

However,  not  all  such  situations  have  been 
so  favorably  resolved.  For  example,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  differences  between 
European  and  American  standards  In  the 
depth  and  thread  of  lamp  socket  and  lamp 
base  which  reduce  U.S.  exports  for  these 
Items.  Also  draft  standards  on  leather  and 
cement  and  on  color  television  currently 
under  consideration  as  International  stand- 
ards, wlilch  are  different  than  American 
standards,  may  if  adopted,  become  barriers  to 
17.3.  export  expansion.  The  absence  of  an 
international  standard  for  a  system  of  sym- 
bols for  marking  textiles  makes  it  necessary 
for  U.S.  manufacturers  to  mark  shipments  in 
accord  with  the  symbol  system  of  each  coun- 
try, an  expense  that  may  make  continued 
trade  in  this  sector  in  the  world  market 
uneconomical. 

D.  Need  for  proposed  legislation 

The  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  to  promote  and  participate  in  vol- 
untary international  standardization  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  United  States  Interests.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  provide  authority  for  the 
Issuance  of  grants  to  qualified  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  international  standards  in 
association  with  foreign  standards-making 
bodies.  Finally,  it  is  needed  to  provide  the 
authority  to  issue  grants  to  qualified  private 
non-profit  organizations  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  clearinghouse  and 
clearinghouse  servlcea  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  private  and  public  engineer- 
ing or  product  standards. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  of  the 
effect  of  Inadequate  participation  given 
above,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  more  adequate  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  International  steind- 
ardlzation  activities  in  order  to  provide — 

Support  for  international  standards  work 
In  the  national  Interest  where  Indxistry  for 
some  reason  is  reluctant  or  unable  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Technical  support,  committee  leadership, 
and  coordinated  standards  development  by 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  where  unique  or  out- 
standing competence  exists. 

An  objective,  long-range  approach  to  in- 
ternational   standards    development,    eepe- 


clally  In  Instances  where  the  goals  to  be 
reached  are  public  as  well  as  private,  as  in 
cases  where  it  would  be  desirable  to  coordi- 
nate standards  development  with  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Cooperation  with  foreign  standards-mak- 
ing bodies,  particularly  in  imderdeveloped 
countries,  to  assure  the  best  possible  stand- 
ards systems.  This  serves  two  ends — it 
makes  the  countries  involved  more  self-suf- 
ficient, and  it  assures  United  States  Industry 
of  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for 
trade  rather  than  to  be  faced  with  standards 
set  up  by  other,  more  aggressive  nations 
which  weaken  the  U.S.  ix>sltlon. 

The  translation,  publication,  and  distribu- 
tion of  U.S.  standards,  and  the  support  of 
standards  libraries  in  countries  where  stand- 
ards work  is  starting  to  grow.  Again,  this 
would  tend  to  put  United  States  industry 
on  a  more  equal  footing  with  that  of  such 
nations  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany,  which  have  tended  to  move 
quickly  into  a  newly  developing  area  to  set 
up  a  preferred  position  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards. 

Development  of  international  standards  is 
considerably  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  systems  of  measurement 
and  standards — ^metric,  English,  and  others. 

With  the  rest  of  the  world  moving  in  the 
direction  of  adopting  the  metric  system,  the 
United  States  Is  put  at  a  disadvantage  that 
can  be  minimized  only  by  greater  participa- 
tion In  international  standards  activities. 

A  larger  role  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  stimulating  development  of  compatible 
international  standards  is  necessary  If  bar- 
riers to  the  interchange  of  goods  and  services 
are  to  be  minimized  and  a  competitive  free 
economy  in  the  world  market  maintained. 
An  effort  to  increase  common  or  compatible 
international  standards,  to  reconcile  stand- 
ards differences,  and  to  help  develop  as  broad 
a  trade  base  as  possible  in  international  mar- 
kets is  essential.  The  proposed  legislation  la 
aimed  at  supporting  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  growing  trade  in  present  markets 
and  markets  of  tomorrow  through  early  and 
effective  participation  in  international  stand- 
ards activities,  on  the  part  of  U.S.  Industry, 
professional  organizations  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Industrially  developed  nations,  such  as 
those  In  Western  Europe,  have  recognized 
the  direct  relationship  between  their  expwrt 
trade  in  world  commerce  and  the  standards 
generated  in  new  or  less  industrialized  na- 
tions. These  Eiuopean  nations  thxis  have 
moved  quickly  to  assist  standards-making 
bodies  of  other  nations  develop  their  stand- 
ards and  standards-related  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  and  improve 
the  economic  position  of  American  industry 
by  increasing  U.S.  participation  and  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  standards -making  bodies  in 
their  standards  activities.  Its  purpose,  there- 
fore, by  such  means  of  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation, is  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
generation  or  adoption  of  standards  common 
or  compatible  with  American  standards.  Ap- 
propriate U.S.  activities  in  this  connection 
would  include  supporting  missions  to  provide 
consultative  and  technical  advice  on  train- 
ing, organizing,  managing,  and  developing 
commercial  or  engineering  standards  systems 
and  activities,  including  demonstration  lab- 
oratories; supporting  studies  of  regional 
or  national  standards  efforts,  including  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  future  steps  to 
take;  and  providing  new  and  less  industrial- 
ized nations  copies  of  U.S.A.  standards  or 
translations. 

IV.  Standards  cleartnghouse 
A.   Current  Situation 
A  great  inhibitor  to  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standards,  both  domestic 
and  international,  is  the  lack  of  oommiinlca- 
tion    among    the    many    organizations    and 


agencies  that  issue  standards,  as  well  as  the 
users  of  standards.  All  standards-producing 
bodies  have  developed  some  way  of  publish- 
ing and  distributing  information  concern- 
ing their  standards.  However,  the  systems 
used  by  standards-producing  bodies  vary. 

System  dlflerences  in  nomenclature,  for- 
mat, classification  of  subject  matter,  and 
lack  of  coordination  with  modern  current 
data  retrieval  systems,  lead  to  widespread 
difficulty  In  locating,  understanding  and  ap- 
plying standards  to  current  operations.  In- 
deed, government  and  industry  frequently 
find  It  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
standard  even  exists.  No  central  focal  point 
is  presently  available  to  provide  a  potential 
user  of  a  standard  with  a  uniform,  compre- 
hensive catalog  of  standards. 

Under  the  circumstances  adequate  use  of  a 
standard,  in  its  own  or  technologically  re- 
lated fields,  cannot  be  made.  Duplicative 
standards  cannot  be  eliminated.  Appropri- 
ate revisions  of  outmoded  standards  cannot, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  imdertaken. 

B.  The  Need — A  Clearinghouse 
There  is  need  for  a  Clearinghouse  for  com- 
mercial  and   procurement  standards  which 
will  have  the  following  functions: 

1.  Development  of  an  Improved  library  of 
standards  and  government  SF>ecificatlons. 
This  will  serve  as  a  central  source  of  infor- 
mation on  standards  and  standardizing  ef- 
forts. 

2.  Providing  a  central  focal  point  to  which 
a  potential  industrial,  institutional  or  gov- 
ernmental user  of  a  standard  can  refer  in 
order  to  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
standard. 

3.  Development  and  maintenance  of  a  cat- 
alog of  existing  standards.  Such  a  catalog 
will  go  far  in  eliminating  dlflerences  in  nom- 
enclature, format,  etc.,  which  make  the  pres- 
ent information  so  unsatisfactory. 

4.  Development  of  a  central  retrieval  sys- 
tem to  provide  a  quick  and  inexpensive  route 
to  the  information  contained  in  this  com- 
prehensive catalog.  This  would  make  avail- 
able to  subscribers  Information  on  such 
items  as  titles,  numbers,  subject  matter, 
technical  societies,  trade  associations,  and 
committee  activities  on  domestic  and  inter- 
national levels. 

In  sum,  it  should  be  realized  that  Inter- 
national standards  are  very  much  a  part  of 
world  trade  and  that  foreign  standards-mak- 
ing bodies  are  constantly  at  work  with  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  improvement  and 
broader  application  of  those  standards. 
Thus,  while  It  may  well  be  argued  that  In- 
tertuitional  standards  do  not  encompass  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  American  standards, 
it  nevertheless  behooves  the  United  States 
to  step-up  Its  patrlclpation  in  international 
standardization  activities,  not  merely  to 
combat  competition  being  waged  in  foreign 
countries  against  American  products  and 
services  but  to  expand  hitherto  undeveloped 
markets  for  American  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  essentiality  of  our  participation 
in  this  area  therefore,  stated  in  its  most 
simple  terms,  is  to  achieve  compatibility  for 
our  products  based  on  standards  deemed 
acceptable  to  foreign  methods  of  operations 
and  systems  as  well  as  our  own  so  as  to  stem 
the  reduction  or  prevent  the  exclusion  of 
our  sales  to  foreign  markets. 

Finally,  our  cooperation  with  the  emerging 
nations  in  developing  and  improving  their 
commercial  standards,  which  are  likely  to 
result  in  standards  patterned  largely  after 
our  own,  will  make  American  products  more 
accessible  to  their  markets,  thereby  enhanc- 
ing our  economy.  More  significantly  per- 
haps, such  service  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  rally  supptort  from  such  nations 
for  our  efforts  with  foreign  standards-mak- 
ing bodies  to  adopt,  whenever  possible, 
American  standards  as  international  stand- 
ards. Such  adoption  would  provide  further 
markets  for  American  industry.     This  then 
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is  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  ptoposed 
legislation,  whose  goal  hopefully  may  be 
realized  from  Its  enactment.  , 

V  Section-by-section  summaTy  of  Vie  bill 
section  1  of  the  legislation  shows  i  recog- 
nltton  by  Congress  that  voluntary  standardi- 
zation of  products,  both  on  a  "f  "o«l  *°^ 
international  basis,  promotes  the  ef  i^a°8« 
of  goods  of  high  quaUty  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  pubUc.  The  bill  states  as  fts  pur- 
lose  in  support  of  this  Congressional  Bndlng. 
toTpromotlon  and  support  of  represaatatlon 
for  united  States  Interests  in  voluntary  in- 
ternatlonal  commercial  standardlzatton  ac- 
tivities and  the  estabUshment  of  information 
clearinghouses  for  commercial  or  P««"«. 
ment  standards  for  the  benefit  of  »U  con- 

''^Sctlon  3  of  the  blU  would  autho^-lze  the 
secretary  of  Commerce.  In  cooperation  with 
other  interested  private  and  goveramental 
agencies,  to  promote  and  support  United 
^tes  participation  In  the  lnter»atlonal 
commercial  standardization  of  pfoducts, 
processes  and  test  methods,  througli  appro- 
priate international  organizations.  Jor  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  international  com- 
mercial standards  for  products.  P'oce^es  and 
test  methods.  He  would  also  be  authorized 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  service  for  tne 
benefit  of  producers,  distributors,  us^rs.  con- 
sumers and  the  public.  The  clearlhghouse 
would  collect  and  disseminate  enginaering  or 
product  standards  and  governmental  pro- 
curement standards  and  informatlofa  relat- 
ing to  those  standards  from  whatever  sources 
thit  might  be  available.  This  dat^  would 
then  be  provided  to  all  those  havingja  desire 
or  need  for  it.  „      .  .         .  _ 

Section  3  would  enable  the  Secrtetary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  described  14  section 
a  by  authorizing  him  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  any  private  non-profit  standards 
organization  which  he  determines  represents 
the  interests  of  those  groups  which  this  bill 
la  designed  to  benefit  and  which  permit  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization  by  fuch  in- 
terests. 

Also  he  would  be  permitted  to  eater  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  arrangemejits  with 
anyone  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  functions  authorized  under  the  Act. 
Finally,  he  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
procedures  and  Issue  rules  and  refulatlons 
necessary  to  administer  the  Act  a|id  carry 
out  its  designated  functions.  This  latter 
authority  would  Include  the  rlgli<t  to  Qx 
prices  and  set  fees  for  the  Information  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  clearinghouse  activities  without  regard 
to  any  other  law  under  which  Oo«ernment 
sales  are  permitted.  Such  a  prfecUce  is 
deemed  consistent  with  Congressional  and 
executive  policy  to  recover  from  tUe  special 
xisers  of  the  clearinghouse  informajtlon  and 
services,  a  substantial  portion  of  tqe  cost  of 
obtaining  and  producing  the  data.  JThe  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  use  l^e  work- 
ing capital  fund  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  administering  the  Act 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations, without  fiscal  year  llfaiitation. 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  Necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  J 

Section  5  requires  that  those  wtto  receive 
financial  assistance  under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation keep  such  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purx>oees  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion relating  to  the  receipt  and  disposition 
of  funds  provided  under  the  Act. 

COLLECTION.  COMPILATION,  CRITI- 
CAL EVALUATION.  PUBLICATION. 
AND  SALE  OF  STANDARD  REFER- 
ENCE DATA 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  Preslclent.  I  In- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  th#  Acting 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical 
evaluation,  publication,  and  sale  of 
standard  reference  data.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  together  with  a  statement 
of  purpose  and  need  and  a  section-by- 
secUon  analysis  prepared  by  him,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  statement  of  purpose  and  need, 
and  sectlon-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record  . 

The  bill  (S.  998)  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  critical  evaluation, 
publication,  and  sale  of  standard  refer- 
ence data;  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
Utle,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLAKATION    OF  POLICT 

SBcnoN  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  reUable  standardized  scientific 
and  technical  reference  data  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  the  Nation's  scl- 
^ce  and  technology.  It  Is  therefore  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically  eval- 
uated reference  data  readily  available  to  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  the  general  pubUc.  It 
is  the  pvirpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen  and 
enhance  this  policy. 

DEriNrnoNs 

SBC.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "stendard  reference  data 
means  quantitative  information,  related  to 
a  measurable  physical  or  chemical  property 
of  a  substance  or  system  of  substances  of 
known  composition  and  structure,  which  is 
critically  evaluated  as  to  Its  reUablUty  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  or  arrange  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  pub- 
Ucation.  and  dissemination  of  standard 
reference  data.  In  carrying  out  this  program, 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  utilize  the  reference  data  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  In- 
sti^unentallties  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  State  and  local  governments,  persons. 
Arms,  Institutions,  and  associations,  vrtth 
their  consent  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  dupUcatlon  of  these  services  and  facil- 
ities. All  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  duties  and  functions  In  such 
manner  as  wlU  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  This  section  shall  be 
deemed  complementary  to  existing  authority, 
and  nothing  herein  Is  Intended  to  repeal, 
supersede,  or  diminish  existing  authority  or 
responsibility  of  any  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  4.  To  provide  for  more  effective  Inte- 
gration and  coordination  of  standard  refer- 
ence data  activities,  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  such  standards,  criteria,  and 
procedures  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  standard  reference  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 
Sec.  6.  Standard  reference  data  conform- 


ing to  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  made  available  and  sold  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  a  person  or  agency  designated 
by  him.  To  the  extent  practicable  aud  ap- 
propriate, the  prices  established  for  such  data 
may  reflect  the  cost  of  collection,  compila- 
tion, evaluation,  publication,  and  dissem- 
ination of  the  data.  Including  administrative 
expenses;  and  the  amounts  received  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  271-278e). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  llmltattons 
contained  In  sec.  8  of  Title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  may  secxire  copy- 
right and  renewal  thereof  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  author  or  proprietor  in  all 
or  any  part  of  any  standard  reference  data 
which  he  prepares  or  makes  available  under 
this  Act.  and  may  authorize  the  reproduction 
and  publication  thereof  by  others. 

(b)  The  publication  or  republication  by 
the  Ooverniment  under  this  Act,  either 
separately  or  In  a  public  document,  or  any 
material  In  which  copyright  Is  subsisting 
shall  not  be  taken  to  cause  any  abridgment 
or  annulment  of  the  copyright  or  to  author- 
ize any  use  or  appropriation  of  such  mate- 
rial without  the  consent  of  the  copyright 
proprietor. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  may  be  needed  for  the 
purpKJse  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Standard  Reference  Data  Act." 
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The  letter,  statement,  and  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secbetaby  of  Commeeci, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Mb.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  draft  blU  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  compUatlon,  critical  eval- 
uation, publication,  and  sale  of  standard  ref. 
erence  data,  and  four  copies  each  of  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  in  support  thereof, 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  TROWBRmOE, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
the  standard  reference  data  act 
Background 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology announced  In  1963  a  poUcy  that  there 
should  be  established  a  National  Standard 
Reference  Data  System  to  provide  on  a  na- 
tional basis  critically  evaluated  data  In  the 
physical  sciences.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  established  a  program  to  assist 
in  furthering  this  policy.  The  basic  objec- 
tive of  that  action  was  to  make  critlcaUy 
evaluated  quantitative  data  on  the  proper- 
ties of  substances  readily  available  to  Fed- 
eral technical  agencies  and  this  country* 
scientists  and  engineers. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  needed  in  order 
to  provide  the  legal  framework  for  a  pro- 
gram to  produce  compilations  of  crlticaUy 
evaluated  data  on  the  properties  of  sub- 
stances and  their  interactions,  gathered 
from  research  reports  throughout  the  world, 
evaluated  by  experts,  and  disseminated  to  the 
technical  community.  Through  this  legis- 
lation the  voluntary  and  cooperative  activi- 
ties of  all  those  concerned  with  the  referencs 
data  program  could  be  fitted  Into  a  coherent 
and  comprehensive  pattern  so  as  to  assure 
maximum  benefit  to  the  entire  governmental 


.  non-KOvernmental  community.  The 
S?  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
"Xn  a  copyright  on  behalf  of  the  United 
f^T^  author  or  proprietor  In  the  stand- 
S^erence  data  which  he  prepares  or 
oir«  available  and  would  permit  him  to  al- 
°w  others  to  reproduce  and  publish  such 

''^S.mDllatlons  carried  out  other  than  by  the 
««Honal  Bureau  of  Standards  may  become 

n»rt  of  the  standard  reference  data  system 
?h?oWjh  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  agen- 
^  Mid  If  they  meet  the  standards  pre- 
^h?d  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
*"  urti  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
iCjueh  this  voluntary  cooperative  arrange- 
3^t  and  the  activities  of  the  National  Bu- 
^u  of  Standards,  It  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
Hri^  to  the  technical  community  critically 
-valuated  data  which  will  lead  to  substantial 
savings  in  time,  effort  and  money. 

Need  for  standard  reference  data 

The  significance  of  the  standard  reference 
data  operation  can  best  be  understood  by  a 
loot  at  the  process  by  which  measurements 
of  the  properties  of  substances  are  made 
available  to  scientists  and  engineers.  Prop- 
erty measurements  are  produced  as  a  restUt 
of  the  research  done  by  millions  of  scientists 
and  engineers  all  over  the  world.  The  data 
are  Dublished  In  various  scientific  journals, 
reports,  handbooks,  and  so  forth.  Therefore 
wWle  these  data  are  available  to  anyone  who 
is  prepared  to  search  the  literature  to  find 
them  It  's  quite  often  difficult  to  locate  a 
specific  number  or  value  In  the  millions  of 
Mges  of  scientific  literature.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  once  the  number 
or  value  Is  located,  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
Just  how  reliable  such  Information  Is.  A 
complicating  factor  Is  that  often  more  than 
one  researcher  works  In  the  same  field,  each 
developing  his  own  number  or  value  for  the 
Bame  property.  Only  a  specialist  In  the  field 
can  tell  which  Is  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Accordingly,  the  standard  reference  data  sys- 
tem has  as" its  purpose  three  main  functions: 

1.  Extract  the  necessary  data  from  the  lit- 
erature; 

2.  Determine  the  data's  accuracy  and  re- 
UabUlty  through  a  process  of  critical  evalu- 
ation; and 

3.  Make  the  evaluated  data  readily  avail- 
able to  users. 

The  data  are  called  "reference"  because 
sclenUsts  and  engineers  repeatedly  refer  to 
the  data  In  their  work.  They  are  called 
"standard"  because  differing  values  are  crit- 
ically evaluated  by  the  most  competent  sci- 
entists in  the  field  who  then  select  and 
certify  a  single  value  or  range  of  values  as 
the  best  or  "standard"  one.  The  data  may 
then  be  used  with  maximum  confidence,  for 
rather  than  having  to  make  independent 
measurements  of  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics of  materials,  scientists  and  engi- 
neers would  be  able  to  refer  to  the  standard 
reference  data  and  depend  upon  the  reli- 
ability of  the  measurements  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  critically  evaluated. 
Technical  scope  of  the  standard  reference 
data    system 

The  products  of  the  system  are  compila- 
tions of  critically  evaluated  data  on  the 
properties  of  substances,  critical  review  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  measurable 
properties  of  substances,  and  computations 
of  useful  functions  derived  from  properties 
of  substances. 

The  technical  scope  of  the  system  embraces 
only  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
their  Interactions.  Only  substances  of  well- 
deflned  composition  and  structure  are  con- 
sidered appropriate,  and  only  Intrinsic  prop- 
erties of  the  substances  or  systems  under 
consideration  are  to  be  Included. 

These  limitations  can  be  described  by  use 
of  a  few  examples.  The  free  energy  of  forma- 
tion of  sodium  chloride   Is   a  well-defined 


property  of  a  pure  substance  of  known  struc- 
ture and  composition;  therefore,  numerical 
data  for  this  property  are  appropriate.  Criti- 
cally evaluated  data  of  this  type  are  In  the 
compilation  entitled  "Selected  Values  of 
Chemical  Thermodynamic  Properties"  (NBS 
Circular  500)  which  Is  considered  to  be 
"standard  reference  data."  The  atomic  en- 
ergy levels  of  the  silicon  atom  similarly  are 
well-defined  properties  of  a  well-defined  sub- 
stance and  such  data  are  appropriate.  Criti- 
cally evaluated  data  of  this  type  are  in  the 
series  entitled  "Selected  Values  of  Atomic 
Spectra"  (NSRDS-NBS-3);  this  compilation 
is  also  considered  to  be  "standard  reference 
data."  On  the  other  hand,  the  thermal  con- 
ductivity of  fire  brick  Is  a  well-defined  prop- 
erty of  a  substance  of  poorly  defined  composi- 
tion and  structvire.  Therefore,  such  data  are 
not  vrtthln  the  scope  of  the  standard  refer- 
ence data  system.  Similarly,  the  hardness  of 
tool  steel  Is  a  poorly  defined  property  of  a 
substance  of  poorly  defined  composition  and 
structure.  Again  such  data  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  program. 

Operational  data  on  components,  devices, 
and  other  manufactiired  or  assembled  sys- 
tems are  well  outside  the  scope  of  activity  for 
the  program,  as  are  maps,  navigation  charts, 
weather  data,  and  similar  information. 
Participation  in  the  standard  reference  data 
system 
A.  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
In  assuming  leadership  for  planning  and 
operating   a   coordinated   program   of   refer- 
ence data  compilations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  community, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  would  Include  the  establish- 
ment   of    an    Interagency    mechanism    with 
representation  from  agencies  participating  in 
the  standard  reference  data  system  In  order 
to  obtain  guidance  In  the  establishment  of 
poUcles  and  priorities;  determining.  In  coop- 
eration with  others,  the  needs  for  standard 
reference  data  and  compilations;  and  main- 
taining a  central  registry  of  reference  data 
compilation  activities  throughout  the  United 
States.    Other  responsibilities  would  include 
consulting  with  appropriate  specialists  to  es- 
tablish standards  and  criteria  for  the  various 
products  of  the  program;  managing  the  data 
compilation  projects  funded  directly  by  the 
National    Bureau    of    Standards    and    such 
other  projects  financially  supported  by  other 
agencies  as  may   by  mutual  agreement  be 
placed  under  the   management  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards;  monitoring  and 
advising  on  the  performance  of  the  various 
components  of  the  program  In  meeting  ob- 
jectives;    and     developing     and     operating 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  data  com- 
pilation   activities    throughout    the    United 
States.     In  addition.   It  would   involve   the 
maintenance  of  a  central  file  of  reference 
data  compilations  containing  the  output  of 
data  compilation  projects  and  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  dissemination  serv- 
ices designed  to  ensure  that  the  products  of 
the  program  are  readily  available  to  users. 
B.  Other  Federal  Agencies 
Participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  standard  reference  data  system  would  be 
entirely  voluntary.     It  would  include  par- 
ticipation   in    the   interagency   mechanism, 
which  would  be  established  to  provide  guid- 
ance   on    standard    reference    data    system 
poUcles  and  priorities,  and  In  the  planning 
of   a   coordinated   reference   data   program; 
sponsoring  reference   data   activities  which 
are  necessary  for  the  effective  discharge  of 
their    responslblUtles    and    which    have    a 
technical  scope  of  Interest  primarily  within 
the  mission  of  their  own  agency:  cooperat- 
ing with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
In    the    operation    of    those    reference    data 
activities    which    support    the    missions    of 
several    agencies    and    the    scientific    and 


technological  conununltles  at  large;  and 
participation  in  activities  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  which  would  be  de- 
signed to  determine  national  needs  for  com- 
pilations of  critically  evaluated  data  and  to 
establish  technical  scope,  nature  of  output, 
and  standards  of  quaUty  for  all  data  activi- 
ties within  the  standard  reference  data 
system.  Finally,  such  participation  would 
Include  ensuring  that  products  of  data  ac- 
tivities under  the  sponsorship  of  such 
agencies  are  made  adequately  available  to 
technical  users,  either  by  direct  distribution 
or  through  the  mechanisms  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards:  and  to  the  extent 
practical  and  consistent  with  inunedlate 
mission  objectives,  endeavoring  to  meet 
standards  of  quality  and  format  established 
for  products  of  their  data  activities  through 
the  initiative  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Bill 
Section  1  declares  It  to  be  a  Congressional 
policy  to  make  critically  evaluated  reference 
data  readily  avaUable  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. 

Section  2  defines  various  terms  that  ap- 
pear in  the  bill,  including  that  of  "standard 
reference  data." 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  to  arrange  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evaluation, 
publication  and  dissemination  of  standard 
reference  data.  In  exercising  this  authority, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  utilize  the 
reference  daU  services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment level,  with  their  consent,  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication  of  the  same  services  and 
faculties.  The  section  also  explicitly  states 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  is  intended  to  repeal 
or  In  anv  way  affect  existing  authority  or 
responsibility  of  any  Federal  Government 
agency. 

Section  4  of  the  bUl  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  other  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  to  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register  such  standards, 
criteria  and  procedures  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  standard  reference  data 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  avaUable  and 
sell  standard  reference  data  conforming  to 
standards  established  by  him.  The  prices 
established  for  such  data  may  reflect  the  cost 
of  collection,  compilation,  evaluation,  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  the  data,  in- 
cluding administrative  expenses.  This  sec- 
tion is  consistent  with  Congressional  and 
executive  policy  In  that  It  seeks  to  recover 
from  the  special  users  of  the  standard  ref- 
erence data  the  cost  of  producing  the  daU 
which  Is  of  special  benefit  to  these  users. 

Section  6  of  the  blU  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  obtain  copyright  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  as  author  or  proprietor  In 
the  standard  reference  data  which  he  pre- 
pares or  makes  available  and  would  permit 
him  to  allow  others  to  reproduce  and  publish 
such  data. 

Section  7  of  the  bUl  wotild  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Section  8  sets  out  the  short  title  of  the  bill 
as  the  "Standard  Reference  Data  Act." 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
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[Please  Include  all  travel,  whether  paid  by  yob 
"Amount  claimed"  In  last  column.  Attacp 
committee] 


Mode  of  travel 
(train,  plane,  hus, 
private  automobile) 


Date  (month 
and  day) 


Total,  travel  expense. 


1  [iscellaneoua  expense 


Date  19. 


Type  oft  [penditure  (taxi,  telephone,  clerical  assistance,  etc.) 


Total,  miscellaneous  expense. 


From — 


Total,  per  diem 

Grand  totaL 

Sign  here . 
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Travel  expense 

or  not;  if  prepurchased  for  you  by  committee,  write  "prepaid"  under 
all  transportation  ticket  stubs,  whether  purchased  by  you  or  by  the 


Points  of  travel 


From— 


To- 


Rate 
per  mile 


Amount 
claimed 


Amount 
claimed 


Per  diem  claimed 
(Please  list  c^te  and  hour  of  departure  and  arrival] 


To  (inclusive)— 


Number 
of  days 


Rate  per 
day 


Amount 
claimed 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16,  in  a  statement  outli^iing  the 
prospective  work  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, I  promised  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  transform  the  limited  terms  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  into(  a  com- 
prehensive fire  safety  law  for  all  house- 
hold and  personal  fabrics. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  for  aprfropriate 
reference  on  behalf  of  myself  fend  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [N^.  Wit- 
LiAMs],  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  am  graitifled  to 
report  that  this  bill  has  been  developed 
In  close  cooperation  with  the]  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Houst  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Staggers,  and  the  administration. 

The  hazards  caused  by  the  flamma- 
bility  of  clothing  and  other  household 
fabrics  have  long  been  known  to  the 
medical  profession  and  fire  protection 


agencies.    Unfortunately,    the 


public  does  not  fully  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  hazard — only  the  victim, 
his  parents,  and  friends  fully  urn  lerstand 
the  painful,  scarring  consequences  of 
human  bums. 


general 


Burns  from  ignition  of  clothing  and 
other  household  fabrics  clearly  constitute 
an  extremely  serious  health  problem  in 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  burned,  many 
fatally,  when  their  clothing  accidently 
catches  fire.  According  to  a  Public 
Health  Service  estimate,  150,000  persons 
in  this  coxmtry  are  burned  each  year  in 
clothing  fires.  Thousands  more  are 
burned  from  bedding  and  other  fabric 
fires.  Because  of  their  slow  reactions, 
an  imusually  high  proportion  of  bums 
occur  amongst  children,  the  elderly,  and 
the  infirm. 

Statistics  on  numbers  burned,  how- 
ever, do  not  begin  to  reveal  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  Injuries  from 
bums  Impose  tremendous  costs  on  the 
victims.  The  economic  costs  alone  are 
exorbitant  but  the  intangible  costs  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  are  many  times 
scarcely  bearable. 

Dr.  George  F.  Crikelalr,  professor  of 
surgery  and  director  of  Plastic  Surgery 
Service,  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City,  aptly  stated  the 
tragic  consequences  of  a  serious  bum : 

It  Is  painful,  debilitating,  the  morbidity  la 
extreme,  tbe  mortality  high,  and  the  time, 
cost,  and  work  involved  unbelievable.    GiveQ 
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a  patient  who  Is  seriously  burned,  the  Initial 
hospital  time  may  be  five  to  six  months  in- 
volving numerous  operations,  countless 
hours  of  nursing  and  medical  care,  and 
astronomical  supplies  of  blood.  Intravenous 
liquids,  dressings  and  drugs.  Reconstructive 
work  may  go  on  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  tragedy  of  bums,  of  course,  does 
not  end  here.    As  Dr.  Crikelair  noted: 

And  we  know  that  even  when  burn  victims 
survive,  our  techniques  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  damaged  hands  and  deeply  scarred 
ears  and  noses  are  still  less  perfect  than 
we'd  like.  The  answer  is  obviously  pre- 
vention. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  enacted 
in  1953,  represented  the  reaction  of  Con- 
gress to  a  series  of  shocking  news  stories 
which  appeared  at  the  time,  of  young 
girls  burned  by  sweaters  so  highly  flam- 
mable that  they  exploded  into  flames  in 
the  presence  of  a  lighted  match  or 
cigarette. 

This  act  has  served  adequately  to  rid 
the  country  of  so-called  explosive 
clothing.  However,  there  is  disturbing 
evidence  of  the  widespread  distribution 
of  dangerously  flammable  fabrics  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  this  law. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  now  In- 
corporates a  specific  standard  to  be 
utilized  in  measuring  the  flammability  of 
wearing  apparel.  Neither  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  nor  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  through  its  standards  pro- 
cedures, are  authorized  to  amend  the 
standard. 

The  degree  of  protection  offered  by  the 
present  standard  is  ofttimes  inade- 
quate. In  many  cases  the  impression  of 
protection  is  an  illusion.  A  prominent 
Washington  reporter,  whose  daughter 
was  tragically  and  cruelly  burned  when 
her  flannel  pajamas  were  suddenly  con- 
sumed by  flre,  took  the  charred  remains 
of  the  pajamas  to  the  Textile  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
prosecution.  The  Trade  Commission 
was  powerless.  The  pajamas  were  not 
flammable  under  the  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

The  standard  promulgated  in  1953  may 
no  longer  provide  the  American  public 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  protection. 
The  consumer  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
not  only  from  explosive  fabrics,  but  also 
from  those  which  burn  at  an  unreason- 
ably rapid  rate.  As  technology  advances 
It  is  mandatory  that  a  mechanism  be 
provided  by  which  technical  standards 
of  flammability  can  be  improved  and 
upgraded. 

The  amendment  proposed  today  would 
provide  that  mechanism — it  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  author- 
ity to  raise  and  strengthen  standards 
whenever  he  finds  that  such  standards 
are  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest. 

A  comprehensive  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  however,  requires  more  than  the 
broadening  of  standards.  Equally  im- 
portant is  an  extension  of  the  scope  of 
the  Act.  The  coverage  of  the  present 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  limited  to 
wearing  apparel.  This  rigid  limitation 
has  resulted  in  many  anomalies.  For 
example,  the  Trade  Commission  deter- 
mined that  It  had  the  power  to  halt  the 
sale  of  flammable  bridal  veils  but  not 
flammable  baby  blankets.    And,  a  fabric 
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which  can  be  barmed  from  use  in  a 
sweater  can  be  sold  without  restriction 
as  a  drape  or  carpet,  upholstery  fabric, 
or  blanket. 

It  is  indisputable  that  many  household 
fabrics  constitute  fire  hazards.  Thou- 
sands are  burned  each  year  from  bed- 
ding and  home  furnishing  fires.  In  ad- 
dition to  wearing  apparel,  the  consumer 
surely  deserves  protection  from  danger- 
ously flammable  drapes,  bedding,  rugs, 
and  other  fabrics.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  provide  this  protection  by 
extending  the  scope  of  the  act  to  include 
all  fabrics  and  related  products. 

A  major  obstacle  in  our  efforts  to  up- 
grade flammability  standards  has  been 
the  lack  of  reliable  statistics  on  injuries 
and  deaths  caused  by  flammable  fabrics. 
None  of  the  public  or  private  agencies 
concerned  with  flre  hazards  can  say 
with  certainty  how  many  victims  there 
are  of  fabric  burnings.  And  there  is  no 
central  clearinghouse  where  informa- 
tion from  various  agencies  can  be  com- 
bined and  analyzed. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  establish 
standards  for  fabrics  other  than  wearing 
apparel  if  he  determines  that  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard  exists.  The  need  for  a 
standard,  however,  cannot  be  determined 
in  a  vacuum.  Reliable  statistics  are 
needed  to  identify  those  products  or  fab- 
rics which  constitute  a  significant  health 
hazard. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  best  equipped  to  fulfill 
this  information-gathering  function. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  would  be  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  investigation  of  the  deaths, 
injuries,  and  economic  losses  resulting 
from  accidental  burns. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  would 
not  eliminate  all  risks  of  flammability, 
for  most  fabrics,  in  varying  degrees,  are 
flammable.  Rather,  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation  is  to  bar  from  the  market- 
place those  fabrics  which  are  unreason- 
ably hazardous. 

The  future,  however,  presents  a  bright 
hope  for  reducing  the  risks  even  fur- 
ther. During  the  past  decade  slgniflcant 
technological  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  developing  flame-retardant 
clothing  and  other  fabrics.  Fabrics 
treated  with  flame-retardant  chemicals 
either  do  not  bum  or  burn  so  slowly  that 
they  will  not  cause  burns  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  wool,  which 
is  naturally  flre  resistant,  few  fabrics  of 
this  kind  are  available  for  consumer  use 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  in- 
dustry representatives,  the  cost  and 
quality  of  chemically-treated  fabrics 
have  been  barriers  to  widespread  use. 

It  appears  likely,  however,  that  these 
obstacles  will  soon  be  overcome.  A  con- 
ference on  bums  and  flame  retardant 
fabrics,  recently  held  in  New  York,  spot- 
lighted recent  developments.  Attending 
were  representatives  of  the  Government, 
the  medical  and  health  professions,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  the  consumer  public. 
The  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
establishment  of  a  broadly  based  perma- 
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nent  organization  dedicated  to  first,  the 
development  of  improved  flame-retard- 
ant fabrics;  second,  the  education  and 
protection  of  the  consumer  public;  and 
third,  the  exchange  of  knowledge  among 
all  groups  concerned. 

The  formation  of  this  association  is  a 
most  encouraging  sign.  I  am  delighted 
that  industry  and  other  private  organi- 
zations have  recognized  the  hazards 
posed  by  flammable  fabrics  and  are  tak- 
ing active  steps  to  reduce  these  hazards. 
Under  the  legislation  proposed  today, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
these  organizations  in  their  develop- 
mental work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1003)  to  amend  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  pro- 
tection afforded  consumers  against  in- 
jurious flammable  fabrics,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself.  Senator  Fannin,  and 
Senator  Jackson,  of  Washington,  a  bill 
to  construct  the  central  Arizona  project 
which  will  provide  Arizona  with  the  wa- 
ter it  must  have  to  augment  a  rapidly 
diminishing  underground  water  supply. 

Arizona  has  a  desperate  need  for  water 
and  we  have  attempted  to  develop  a 
workable  plan  that  answers  this  over- 
riding need.  I  have  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  years  past  but  I  feel  that 
our  present  proposal  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  wirining  the  support  necessary 
to  pass  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  construction  of  an 
aqueduct  capable  of  carrying  Arizona's 
share  of  Colorado  River  water  from  Lake 
Havasu  into  central  Arizona. 

Arizonans  have  fought  for  a  long  time 
to  replenish  their  diminishing  supply  of 
water.  Now  we  feel  that  through  this 
workable  compromise,  based  on  our  ex- 
periences and  needs,  Arizonans  can 
count  on  help  from  our  many  friends 
throughout  the  country. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona In  cosponsorlng  the  legislation  he 
has  Introduced  today  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Other  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware  that  I  have  supported  the  central 
Arizona  project  in  the  past  so  that  Ari- 
zona can  receive  water  to  which  it  is 
legally  entitled.  Bills  authorizing  the 
project  were  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  81st  and  82d  Congresses.  More  re- 
cently, in  1964  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  a 
bill  which  would  have  authorized  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  within  the 
next  few  days  the  administration  will 
also  be  submitting  a  bill  to  authorize  a 


development  program  for  the  lower 
Colorado  River  and  the  central  Arizona 
project.  The  major  provisions  of  this 
bill  were  outlined  at  a  news  conference 
held  by  Secretary  Udall  on  February  1. 
At  that  time  I  commented  that  the  pro- 
gram described  by  Secretary  Udall  ap- 
peared to  be  "a  sound  basis  for  agree- 
ment in  the  Congress  and  a  program 
which  can  go  forward  without  the  dis- 
putes between  States  and  regions  which 
have  plagued  the  previous  proposals." 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  wUl  intro- 
duce the  bill  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration when  it  is  submitted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  following  public 
hearings  and  diligent  consideration  of 
the  pertinent  bills  before  the  committee, 
we  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  will  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  Arizona  and  the  country. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  and  especially 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  Carl  Hayden 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  dedicated  service  to  the  country  dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  Congress.  I  am  confident  that  his 
many  friends  will  wish  to  join  with  him 
in  supporting  this  important  and  needed 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1004)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  smd  main- 
tenance of  the  central  Arizona  project, 
Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Hayden  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  granted,  that  the  bill  just  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona may  lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


COMMITMENT  PROCEDURE  FOR 
PERSONS  FOUND  NOT  GUILTY  BY 
REASON  OF  INSANITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senator  Morse, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  create 
the  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity  in  Federal  criminal  procedure 
and  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  com- 
mitment of  persons  so  adjudged  if  after 
such  verdict  they  are  determined  to  be 
dangerous,  because  of  their  mental  con- 
dition, to  themselves  or  other  persons. 
This  bill  is.  In  large  part,  the  same  as  S. 
3753,  which  I  Introduced  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  serious  void  In  Federal  criminal 
procedure.  I  became  acutely  aware  of 
this  loophole  while  serving  as  the  UJS. 
district  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Maryland.  The  gap  in  Federal  proce- 
dure was  exposed  by  the  activities  of  a 
young  man  who  had  an  unquenchable 
urge  to  fiy  airplanes,  although  he  had 
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neither   a  pilot's  license   nor  Us  own 
plane. 

From  time  to  time,  whenever  h ;  would 
pass  an  airport,  he  would  have  an  ir- 
repressible  desire   to   fly   planes;    and. 
with  the  aid  of   a  Popular  Mechanics 
Manual,  he  proceeded  to  fly  theni     For- 
tunately, he  generally  landed  the  aircraft 
in  one  piece  without  inflicting  injury 
either  to  himself  or  to  innocent  i)ersons, 
but  usually  some  damage  was  infected  to 
the  aircraft.    On  one  occasion,  to  satisfy 
his  desire  to  fly.  he  stole  an  airplane  and 
managed  to  pilot  it  between  twa  States. 
When  he  was  tried  in  the  district  court 
on  a  charge  of  wrongful  interstate  trans- 
portation of  the  aircraft,  he  wort  acquit- 
tal after  psychiatric  testimony  disclosed 
that  the  theft  occurred  while  trie  young 
man  was  acting  under  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse.   It  was  at  this  point  that  khe  void 
in  Federal  criminal  procedure  I  became 
evident  for  all  to  see.    Upon  the  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  the  young  mai  walked 
from  the  courtroom  a  free  man.  although 
the   testifying   psychiatrists  wete   rela- 
tively certain  that  his  penchantj  for  fly- 
ing would  soon  lead  to  another  illegal 
flight  in  a  stolen  aircraft.    In  fact,  with- 
in a  matter  of  months,  the  yoUng  man 
was  again  apprehended  after  staling  an 
aircraft.    The  danger  that  such  activity 
of  a  mentally  irresponsible  person  posed 
for  the  community  is  readily  apparent. 

The  gap  in  Federal  criminal!  law  de- 
velops because  there  is  no  verdict  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  J  Federal 
procedure,  outside  the  District)  of  Co- 
lumbia, merely  requires  the  jurjr  to  find 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  ca$e  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  In  a  ca$e  where 
the  defendant  produces  evidence  of  his 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act, 
the  jury  is  instructed  on  the  defense  of 
insanity  but  its  verdict  does  not  reflect 
whether  it  believed  the  defen|lant  not 
guilty  because  the  evidence  against  him 
did  not  establish  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  did  in  fact  comm  t  the  act 
alleged  or  because  the  jury  be  ieved  he 
lacked  the  mental  capacity  to  commit  a 
crime.  The  reason  underlying  ^he  jury's 
verdict  is  unclear.  Moreover!  a  man 
who  has  committed  an  antisxiial  act 
while  insane  is  allowed  to  wak  out  of 
the  courtroom  a  free  man.  Tlere  Is  no 
assurance  to  society  that  the  nental  ill- 
ness that  produced  the  act  for  which  he 
was  brought  into  a  Federal  <|ourt  has 
been  treated  and  sufficiently  arrested  to 
create  a  reasonable  belief  thajt  the  ill- 
ness will  not  again  produce  a  criminal 
act.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  i  issurance 
that  a  mentally  ill  person  will  receive 
psychiatric  help. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  nfeed  for  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  bf  insani- 
ty in  Federal  practice,  comparable  to 
existing  practice  In  the  several  States. 
When  such  a  verdict  is  returhed.  there 
should  be  a  determination  of  the  ac- 
quitted person's  mental  condition  at  the 
time  of  acquittal.  Any  person  whose 
mental  illness  has  not  been  sMfficiently 
arrested  to  assure  society  thit  further 
criminal  behavior  will  not  result  from 
the  illness  should  be  committed  to  a 
mental  Institution,  both  to  protect  so- 
ciety and  to  assure  help  for  thp  individ- 
ual in  his  quest  for  sanity. 


The  bill  I  Introduce  today  seeks  to 
achieve  these  objectives  by  esUblishmg 
the  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity as  one  possible  verdict  the  trier 
of  fact  can  return  after  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity is  raised  in  a  Federal  cruninal 
trial.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity  will  trigger  the  institution 
of  committment  proceedings  against  the 
person  so  acquitted. 

The  bill  allows  the  institution  of  the 
commitment  proceedings  by  either  the 
U.S.  attorney  or  the  district  judge  who 
heard  the  criminal  case.    Ultimately,  the 
commitment  proceedings  will  culminate 
in  a  hearing  to  determine  if  the  person 
acquitted  because  of  insanity  is  at  the 
time  of  the  commitment  hearing  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  others.    But,  prior 
to   that   hearing,   the   district   court   is 
given  the  discretionary  power  to  commit 
the   person  for  psychiatric   observation 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  60  days. 
This  prehearing  commitment  is  framed 
in  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory 
terms  in  the  bill  because  it  is  believed 
that  in  most  cases  where  the  insanity  de- 
fense has  been  raised  the  person's  men- 
tal condition  will  have  been  subjected  to 
a  good  deal  of  scrutiny  at  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  charges.   In  most  of  these  cases 
the  criminal  defendant  will  have  vmder- 
gone   extensive   examination   and   may 
even  have  been  subjected  to  lengthy  pre- 
trial commitment  either  for  examination 
or  to  insure  that  he  was  competent  to 
assist  his  counsel  in  the  defense  of  his 
case  and  thus  competent  to  stand  trial. 
Reported  cases  show  as  much  as  2% 
years'    treatment    between    arrest    and 
trial      See.    for    example.    Fielding    v. 
United  States,  251  F.  2d  878  (D.C.  Cir. 

1957). 

The  discretionary  prehearing  commit- 
ment will  allow  hospitalization  where 
the  court  believes  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  scrutiny  of  the  person's  present 
mental  condition  prior  to  and  during  the 
criminal  trial.  It  will  also  allow  the  dis- 
trict judge  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  person's  mental 
condition  immediately  before  the  hear- 
ing to  determine  his  present  dangerous- 

ness. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  if,  after 
a  hearing  at  which  the  person  shall  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  the  court  de- 
termines that,  because  of  his  insanity,  he 
would  constitute  a  present  danger  to 
himself  or  others  if  released  from  cus- 
tody the  court  shall  commit  the  person 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 
who  shall  hospitalize  him  in  a  suitable 
mental  institution.  This  remission  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  is 
patterned  after  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  Today,  the  Attorney  General  is 
charged  with  the  custody  of  persons 
subjected  to  pretrial  commitment— title 
18  United  States  Code,  section  4244— as 
well  as  with  the  custody  of  those  Federal 
prisoners  who  suffer  mental  illness  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  sentences — title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  4247. 

The  Attorney  General  also  will  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  contract  with  State 
and  private  institutions  for  the  hospitali- 
zation and  care  of  the  person  who  is  still 
considered  dangerous  because  of  his  men- 
tal condition.    This  provision  is  designed 


to  allow  the  committed  person  to  be  re- 
strained in  the  general  vicinity  of  his 
home  and  relatives,  rather  than  at  a  re- 
mote Federal  facility. 
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The  bill  also  insures  that  a  person  com- 
mittee under  its  provisions  will  not  be 
held  beyond  the  time  when  he  is  a  threat 
to  society  or  to  himself  because  of  men- 
tal illness.    This  is  achieved  by  presei-v- 
ing  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  by 
requiring  the  mental  iiistitution  in  which 
the  person  is  maintained  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  court  which  ordered 
the  commitment  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  committed.    These  reports  will  al- 
low the  court  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  person  and  to  order  his  release  if  the 
court  concludes  that  the  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  himself  has  been  suffi- 
ciently arrested.    The  annual  reports  will 
make  the  committing  comt  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  such  commitment  and  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  future  consideration  of 
the  need  and  value  of  the  commitment. 
The  bill  also  allows  the  person  to  be  re- 
leased if  the  medical  authorities  certify 
his  improved  mental  condition  or  if  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  representative 
transmits  such  certification  to  the  court. 
The  bill.  I  believe,  effectively  fills  the 
void  that  now  exists  in  Federal  criminal 
procedure.    It  attempts  to  strike  an  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  interests 
of  society  and  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual defendant.    If  it,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it  which  allows  commitment  of 
persons  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity,  is  enacted.  Federal  courts  will 
not  need  to  be  timid  in  adopting  some 
modern  thinking  on  the  insanity  defense. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  commitment  procedure 
to  protect  society  from  the  automatic 
release  of  a  person  acquitted  after  the 
interposition  of  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  rule  of  criminal  insanity 
than  the  M'Naghten  rule.    See  Wion  v. 
United  States,  325  F.  2d  420,  428  (10th 
Cir.  1963) ;  Sauer  v.  United  States,  241 
P.  2d  650  et  seq.  (9th  Cir.  1957).    The 
latter   opinion   candidly   discusses   this 
problem.    In  preserving  the  M'Naghten 
rule  the  court  stated  forthrightly  that, 
if  Federal  commitment  procedures  were 
available  to  "confine"  a  person  acquitted 
on  insanity  grounds,  "this  comt  might 
be  disposed  to  alter  its  current  views— 
on  the  proper  insanity  test."    Moreover, 
as  the  circuits  adopt  more  liberal  rules 
relating  to  the  insanity  defense,  as  in 
United  States  v.  Currens,  290  F.  2d  751 
(3d  Cir.  1961)  and  United  States  v.  Free- 
man, 357  F.  2d  606  (2d  Cir.  1966) ,  the 
need  for  an  adequate  commitment  pro- 
cedure will  become  all  the  more  pressing. 
Indeed,  in  the  Freeman  opinion.  Judge 
Kaufman  stated: 

Effective  procedvires  for  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  treatment  or  criminally  Irrespon- 
sible are  vital  as  an  implementation  ol  (our) 
decision.    Id.  at  626. 

After  Introducing  S.  3753  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  received  over  200  letters  from 
Federal  judges,  district  attorneys,  private 
attorneys,  and  law  professors.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  communications 
favored  the  concept  and  content  of  thai 
bill.    In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 


lem now  confronting  the  Federal  courts 
was  well  documented. 

At  the  present  time,  if  the  U.S.  attor- 
npv  becomes  aware  of  the  probabiUty 
ihit  a  person  accused  of  Federal  crime 
Su  be  acquitted  because  of  insanity,  the 
Federal  prosecutor  will  attempt  to  have 
the  State  authorities  assume  responsi- 
wuty  for  the  individual  and  institute 
rivii  commitment  proceedings  against 
Sm  either  after  acquittal  or  in  lieu  of 
Federal  prosecution.  In  many  Instances, 
the  States  willingly  cooperate.  However, 
where  relations  between  the  Federal 
nrosecutor  and  State  authorities  are  not 
harmonious,  or  where  the  problem  indi- 
vidual has  no  established  residence 
within  the  State,  the  Federal  authorities 
are  left  without  a  means  of  restraining 
one  acquitted  of  Federal  charges  because 
of  insanity. 

A  US.  attorney  from  the  Midwest 
stated  the  problem  thusly  in  a  letter  to 
me  commenting  on  S.  3753: 

Many  of  the  persons  who  are  charged  with 
crimes  In  the  Federal  Courts  .  .  .  have  no 
residence  or  domicile  within  any  particular 
state  (There  have  been  Instances)  where 
we  have  sought  to  divert  the  mentally  in- 
competent to  a  state  Institution.  Very  often 
we  cannot  find  a  state  that  will  take  them. 

This  same  problem  was  the  theme  of 
remarks  by  a  district  judge: 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  defect  In  the 
law  which  this  bill  Is  designed  to  remedy. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  had  an 
accused  acquitted  In  my  court  by  a  general 
"not  guUtv"  verdict  where  the  sole  defense 
has  been  that  of  Insanity  and  where  It  has 
appeared  obvious  that  there  should  be  an 
Investigation  made  to  see  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  presently  Insane  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  himself  or  the  public 
While  I  have  wondered  whether  It  has  been 
my  duty  to  go  this  far,  on  occasion  I  have 
made  Informal  representations  to  state  au- 
thorities with  the  thought  that  some  pro- 
ceedings should  be  Initiated  to  determine 
the  problem  under  state  law.  These  repre- 
sentations have  been  unsuccessful  because 
the  defendants  happened  to  be  non-residents 
and  It  was  thought  that  their  being  com- 
mitted to  a  state  hospital  might  be  Irregular 
or  Impractical. 

A  district  judge  from  the  west  coast 
also  graphically  noted  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  present  procedure. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  what  you  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  Although  I  have  been  on 
the  Federal  Bench  only  five  years,  I  have  ex- 
perienced during  that  period  on  at  least 
three  occasions  the  rather  frustrating  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  a  defendant  that 
could  not  be  convicted  because  of  Insanity, 
but  over  whom  I  had  no  control  once  he 
walked  out  of  the  courtroom.  One  of  such 
persons  later  jumped  off  the  Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  and  miraculously  survived;  the  others 
are  presently  at  liberty,  but  each  day  I  read 
our  newspapers  with  fear  that  they  will  carry 
the  account  of  a  repetition  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  defendant  was  originally  charged 
and  for  which,  because  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion, could  not  be  found  guilty. 

I  recall  another  defendant  who  probably 
would  have  been  found  not  guilty  because  of 
his  Insanity  but  who  committed  suicide  in 
jail  two  or  three  days  prior  to  coming  to 
court  for  trial. 

The  present  difficulties  were  also  re- 
counted by  a  U.S.  attorney  who  referred 
to  a  specific  case: 

(Defendant)  was  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  on  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  fatal 


shooting  of  an  Indian  police  officer  who  had 
tried  to  arrest  him  for  driving  under  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol.  •  •  •  (We)  obtained  an 
order  for  mental  examination  at  the  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  at  Springfield. 
Missouri.  The  defendant  was  found  com- 
petent to  stand  trial  but  insane.  .  .  . 

About  thirty  years  ago  (defendant)  had 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  received  a  life  sentence.  He 
had  been  released  from  the  institution  on 
leave  and  had  not  gone  back.  Instead  he 
had  gone  to  Wyoming,  where  he  had  actuaUy 
run  for  Sheriff,  but  was  not  elected. 

We  were  able  to  resolve  (this)  problem  by 
letting  Oklahoma  take  him  back  and  then 
dismissing  our  charge.  However.  If  there  had 
been  no  detainer  from  Oklahoma,  we  would 
have  had  no  solution  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been  unsuccessful  In  the  murder  trial. 

A  system  of  Federal  justice  that  relies 
on  such  fortuitous  circumstances  to  pro- 
tect society  and  assure  that  persons  suf- 
fering from  mental  diseases  receive  ade- 
quate care  can  hardly  be  worthy  of  great 
public  esteem. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
rely  on  fortime  to  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  a  person  being  found  not  guilty 
of  Federal  criminal  charges  after  the  in- 
troduction of  insanity  evidence.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  act  to  close  the  gap  pres- 
ently existing  in  Federal  criminal  pro- 
cedure. I,  therefore,  commend  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  to  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^     ^ 

The  bill  (S.  1007)  to  amend  chapter 
313,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  commitment  of  certain  in- 
dividuals acquitted  of  offenses  against 
the  United  States  solely  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Morse),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  mint  is  at  times  handicapped  in 
identifying  the  source  of  defective 
coins  by  the  absence  of  mint  marks — 
though,  of  course,  defective  coins  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
the  incredible  volvune  of  coins  being 
issued. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  authorize  the  mint 
to  return  to  the  practice  of  using  mint 
marks.  I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  repeal  the  present  pro- 
hibition of  mint  marks.  Under  my  bill 
the  mint  can  decide  when  to  return  to 
the  practice  of  using  mint  marks  and 
can  decide  what  coins  should  or  should 
not  have  mint  marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1008)  to  repeal  the  prohibi- 
tion against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


MINT  MARKS  ON  OUR  COINS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3157  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965,  reads  as  follows: 

No  mint  mark  may  be  inscribed  on  any 
coins  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965.  except  that  coins  struck  at  the  Denver 
mint  as  authorized  by  law  prior  to  such  date 
may  continue  to  be  Inscribed  with  that  mint 
mark. 

This  provision  was  considered  neces- 
sary because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
coins  at  that  time  which  made  it  desir- 
able to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  num- 
ber of  coins  which  might  be  taken  out 
of  circulation  by  collectors.  In  addition, 
the  conversion  to  the  new  coins  intro- 
duced an  additional  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  coinage  picture  which 
made  it  desirable  to  simplify  our  coin- 
age arrangements  as  much  as  possible. 

Now,  however,  the  coin  shortage  ap- 
pears to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
mints  are  producing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  coins  a  month— more  than  600 
million  coins  in  January,  more  than  830 
million  coins  in  December,  almost  900 
million  coins  in  November,  and  more 
than  1  billion  coins  in  October— and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  building  up 
a  substantial  reserve  supply  of  coins. 


PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  last  year,  along  with  11  other 
Senators  of  both  parties,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  retirement  bene- 
fits under  social  security  by  an  average 
of  about  50  percent.  Today,  on  behalf 
of  the  same  group  of  Senators,  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Neuberger,  I  rein- 
troduce that  legislation. 

Social  security  and  the  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens  generally  promise  to 
be  a  matter  for  considerable  debate,  and, 
hopefully,  constructive  action  this  year. 
President  Johnson  has  already  trans- 
mitted his  message  on  older  Americans 
to  Congress,  which  contained  a  variety 
of  proposals  that  would  help  insure  our 
elderly  citizens  a  secure  and  dignified  life 
in  retirement.  Congressional  leaders  in 
both  parties  have  indicated  their  interest 
in  full-scale  discussion  and  action  con- 
cerning the  problems  and  aspirations  of 
our  older  citizens. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Clark.  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts.' Senator  McGovern,  Senator  Met- 
CALF.  Senator  Montoya,  Senator  Morse. 
Senator  Protjty.  Senator  "Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Yarborough, 
adds  three  critical  elements  to  the  up- 
coming discussion: 

First,  the  bill  is  premised  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  essential  now  to  plan  for  the 
introduction  of  general-revenue  financ- 
ing into  the  social  security  system  if  we 
are  to  provide  benefits  of  meaningful 
scope 

Second,  it  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  the  present  levels  of  benefits,  which 
average  $84  a  month  for  individuals  and 
$142  for  couples,  are  wholly  inadequate. 
A  minimum  benefit  of  $100  a  month  is  a 
realistic  floor  of  protection  in  retirement. 
In  addition,  significant  benefit  increases 
are  in  order  for  all  beneficiaries,  includ- 
ing increases  of  the  magnitude  of  50 
percent  for  lower  income  beneficiaries. 
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Third,  the  bill  provides  for  Automatic 
adjustment  of  benefits  geared  io  the  cost 
of  living.  Social  security  should  be  In- 
flationproof,  and  congressiorial  energy 
should  not  be  expended  on  enajcting  ben- 
efit increases  which  do  no  more  than 
make  up  for  ground  lost  to  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
proposals  to  liberalize  retirepient  and 
survivorship  and  disability  beheflts.  but 
these  three  principles  are  of  overriding 
significance,  and  should  be  fundamental 
topics  in  the  entire  discussio^i  of  social 
security  in  Congress  this  year^ 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  jtoday  dif- 
fers from  last  year's  proposal  |in  a  num- 
ber of  respects,  all  of  which  ptem  from 
one  fact  which  has  developed  since  the 
bill  was  introduced  last  year:  the  social 
security  trust  fund  accounts  ai'e  in  much 
better  financial  condition  tha^  was  pre- 
viously believed.  It  turns  oiit,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  benefit  increasa  of  8  per- 
cent across  the  board  could  be  enacted 
without  any  increase  in  payrqll  taxes  or 
any  other  additional  flnancirig- 

In  any  event,  because  of  wqat  we  now 
know  about  the  social  security  itrust  fund 
accounts,  it  is  possible,  with  the  same  fi- 
nancing as  was  in  the  bill  lapt  year,  to 
propose  a  number  of  changes  in  benefits 
which  were  not  in  last  year's  bi  11.  I  shall 
discuss  these  in  a  few  moment  5. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  case  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  benefits. 

Social  security  was  enacted  over  30 
years  ago  to  help  assure  a  decent,  digni- 
fied retirement  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 
Since  1935,  we  have  relied  on  this  system 
of  contributory  insurance  to  [provide  a 
measure  of  economic  protectibn  against 
the  loss  of  wages  that  retiremfent  brings. 
It  Is  the  primary  source  of  sppport  for 
millions  of  older  Americans,    i 

But  it  is  no  longer  adequate.  Social 
security  benefits  have  not  keptj  pace  with 
the  times,  and  the  result  Is  that  more 
and  more  of  our  elderly  simply  cannot 
make  ends  meet  on  their  pension  checks. 
We  have  amended  the  original  1935  act 
to  broaden  coverage  and  to  <|reate  new 
kinds  of  benefits.  But  we  llave  failed 
up  to  now  to  undertake  the  basic  over- 
haul of  our  benefit  structure  that  is 
needed  to  lift  millions  of  olqer  Ameri- 
cans out  of  poverty  and  into  a  retirement 
of  dignity  and  self  respect. 

Each  change  has  been  of  critical  im- 
portance— survivorship  provisions  in 
1939,  payments  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  in  1956,  and  rdedicare  in 
1965.  And  since  1950,  there  lias  been  a 
series  of  extensions  to  new  i  groups  of 
workers  and  accompanying  lliberaliza- 
tions  in  eligibility  requlremenjts.  About 
95  million  people  are  now  insured  under 
social  security.  Some  21  million,  or  one 
out  of  every  nine  Americans,  lare  recip- 
ients of  monthly  benefits,  including  14 
million  retired  workers  and  |  their  de- 
pendents. Nevertheless,  one  chicial  fact 
stands  out — some  5  to  7  mill^n  retired 
Americans  still  live  In  poverty. 

Indeed,  the  paradox  of  abjact  poverty 
amidst  our  Nation's  staggering  affluence 
Is  nowhere  more  clearly  observable  than 
among  our  elderly.  The  aged  constitute 
between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  all 
the  poor  in  the  United  States.    The  Bu 


reau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  it 
costs  about  $3,000  annually  for  a  retired 
couple  to  live  at  a  modest  but  adequate 
level  in  a  big  city  and  $2,500  in  a  smaller 
community.  But  in  1964,  two  out  of  five 
aged  couples  In  this  country  had  Incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000.  One  out  of  four  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

For  these  elderly  people,  social  security 
has  still  not  lived  up  to  its  original  prom- 
ise to  avert  economic  insecurity  In  re- 
tirement. We  must  now  keep  that  prom- 
ise. We  must  now  provide  adequate  ben- 
efits, and  we  can  do  so  with  fiscal  soimd- 
ness,  to  all  who  are  insured.  We  must 
explore  the  full  potential  of  the  social 
security  system  to  serve  as  a  guarantor 
of  the  retired  years  of  our  people. 

The  present  level  of  social  security 
benefits  has  much  to  do  with  the  wide- 
spread poverty  among  retired  Americans. 
Social  security  Is  virtually  the  sole  source 
of  income  for  about  half  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries and  the  major  source  for  just 
about  all.  The  adequacy  of  benefits, 
therefore,  is  critical  in  determining  how 
well  people  will  be  able  to  get  along  in 
retirement.  But  in  1966,  the  benefits 
paid  to  retired  single  Individuals  aver- 
aged $84  a  month — just  $1,000  a  year. 
Benefits  for  aged  couples  averaged  $142 
monthly — $1,704  annually.  Those  mil- 
lions who  depend  on  social  security  for 
their  entire  support  live  in  poverty. 

In  fact,  the  increases  in  benefits  pro- 
vided by  past  amendments  have  barely 
kept  up  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  For  example,  the  7-percent  In- 
crease in  cash  benefits  enacted  in  1965 
actually  fell  short  of  restoring  the  1954 
purchasing  power  of  benefits.  In  terms 
of  real  purchasing  power,  the  1965  recip- 
ient was  therefore  less  well  off  than  his 
counterpart  11  years  earlier.  And  a  15- 
percent  increase  for  all  beneficiaries 
this  year  would  be  about  half  taken  up 
by  making  up  for  ground  lost  to  price 
Increases  since  1954.  Thus,  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  now  on  top  of  the  two  7- 
percent  increases  in  1958  and  1965  would 
give  beneficiaries  only  a  7-percent  real 
increase  in  benefits  over  the  1954  level 
of  benefits.  Wages,  by  contrast,  have 
risen  about  50  percent  since  1954.  And 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  add  that  not  only 
have  social  security  beneficiaries  failed 
to  share  in  the  increased  wealth  of  our 
society,  but  benefits  were  already  inade- 
quate in  1954. 

In  my  judgment,  these  figures  compel 
a  thorough  reevaluation  by  Congress  of 
the  benefit  structure  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  is  based  on  an  extensive  look  at 
the  present  structure.  It  would  raise 
benefits  by  an  average  of  about  50  per- 
cent in  1968.  and  it  would  finance  these 
increases  by  a  limited  use  of  general  rev- 
enue financing.  Increases  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  make  a  critical  difference  to 
millions  of  older  citizens  who  must  now 
scrape  to  make  ends  meet,  or  who  have 
had  to  turn  to  public  assistance  for  help. 

This  bill  is  a  beginning — a  good  be- 
ginning— a  fiscally  sound  proposal  which 
can  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  congres- 
sional discussion  of  the  entire  problem. 
It  provides,  what  are  in  my  judgment,  the 
minimum  improvements  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits  that  are  necessary  now  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  elderly. 


The  bill  would  accomplish  the  follow- 
Ing  fundamental  changes  in  the  stnic" 
ture  of  social  security  benefits,  all  efi 
fective  January  1,  1968: 

First.  It  would  more  than  double  the 
minimum  benefit  payable.   Every  Amerl. 
can  who  worked  enough  in  his  lifetime  to 
qualify  for  coverage — and  whose  average 
monthly  earnings  were  $106  a  month  or 
less — could  now  count  on  a  retirement 
floor  income  of  $100  a  month— $1,200  a 
year — instead  of  the  present  $44  mini- 
mum.    If  his  wife  qualifies  for  marital 
benefits,  they  will  receive  $150  a  month— 
$1,800  a  year — as  a  couple.    Thus  the 
floor  for  Individual  benefits  will  exceed 
the  present  average — $100  a  month  as 
against  $84 — and  the  fioor  for  couples 
will  also  exceed  the  present  average— 
$150  as  agamst  $142.    Average  benefits 
will  rise  to  $133  per  month  for  individ- 
uals, and  $220  for  couples — increases  0! 
58  percent  and  55  percent,  respectively. 
These  are  notable  advances  toward  as.^ 
suring  the  poorest  of  retired  Americans 
a  significant  measure  of  income  that  they 
will  receive  as  a  matter  of  right,  based  at 
least  partly  on  their  own  contributions. 
It  is,  correspondingly,  a  significant  step 
away  from  reliance  on  local  and  State 
welfare  and  public  assistance,  which  are 
already  heavily  burdened.    The  bill  as 
introduced  last  year  raised  the  minimum 
benefit  to  $90  a  month.     The  present 
condition   of   the   social   security  trust 
fund  permits  a  proposal  of  a  $100  mini- 
miun  without  financing  beyond  what  I 
proposed  last  year. 

Second.  For  those  whose  lifetime 
earnings  averaged  between  $1,200  and 
$3,000  a  year,  the  bill  provides  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits.  What  this  will 
do  for  the  person  who  earned  $3,000  an- 
nually— the  generally  accepted  poverty 
level — is  a  particularly  good  example  of 
the  improvements  which  the  bill  would 
make  in  the  structure  of  benefits.  The 
$3,000  a  year  earner  now  receives  $1,200 
annually  in  benefits,  $1,830  if  his  wife  is 
over  65.  Under  this  bill,  he  would  receive 
$1,840.30,  more  than  60  percent  of  what 
he  received  in  wages  during  his  produc- 
tive years. 

If  his  wife  qualifies  for  marital  bene- 
fits, they  will  receive  $2,761,  or  more  than 
90  percent  of  his  average  earnings  as  a 
worker.  As  with  the  increase  in  the  min- 
imum benefit,  these  increases  for  the 
family  which  skirted  poverty  throughout 
the  husband's  working  years  will  provide 
a  substantial  pension  to  which  the  retiree 
has  contributed  over  the  years,  and  an 
assurance  that  local  welfare  and  public 
assistance  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  less 
often  during  the  years  after  retirement 

Third.  The  bill  provides  slightly 
smaller  benefit  Increases  for  those  who 
earned  more  during  their  working 
years — 45  pei'cent  for  the  man  who 
earned  $4,000  annually,  40  percent  for 
the  man  who  earned  $5,000.  39  percent 
for  the  man  who  earned  $6,000.  In  ab- 
solute terms,  the  $4,000  earner  would  re- 
ceive $2,090  instead  of  $1,440;  the  $5,000 
earner,  $2,384  instead  of  $1,692;  the 
$6,000  earner,  $2,617  instead  of  $1,884, 
If  the  wife  of  each  qualifies  for  marital 
benefits,  the  new  benefits  for  the  couple 
would  be  $3,100,  almost  $3,600,  and  $3,925 
annually  respectively. 
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Tjnnrth  The  bill  provides  for  auto- 
matic^ustment  of  benefits  geared  to 
^  costof  living.  As  I  have  mdicated. 
Sal  security  benefits  have  actually 
S  in  real  value  because  mcreases 
"  T,nt  even  kept  up  with  increases 
r^e  cost  0^  living,  under  the  bill, 
vlinefits  will  rise  1  percent  each  time  the 
5^nsumer  price  index  goes  up  1  per- 
^^ntThis  will  help  make  social  security 
fnflation-proof  for  the  first  time,  and  will 
Sre  that  future  benefit  increases 
Wanted  by  Congress  wiU  do  more  than 
5  make  up  for  lost  ground.  Cml  serv- 
le  and  military  retirement  systems  al- 
«.ady  contain  cost-of-living  adjustment 
features.  It  is  time  that  the  social  se- 
curity system  did  likewise. 

The  bill  does  not  exhaust  the  possi- 
bUltles  for  automatic  changes  in  benefits 
based  on  economic  change.  It  does  not, 
for  example,  provide  means  for  giving 
social  security  beneficiaries  the  benefit 
rf  increases  In  real  Income  that  others 
hi  the  economy  receive  when  productivity 
rises  This  concept — of  automatic  ad- 
justments to  enable  the  elderly  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  increase  in  the  com- 
munity's standard  of  living— is  a  long- 
accepted  feature  of  other  social  insur- 
ance programs.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate— and  particularly  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee— will  carefully 
consider  the  merits  of  such  a  provision 
when  undertaking  the  general  review  of 
benefits  that  I  believe  should  accom- 
pany consideration  of  my  bill. 

Fifth.  The  bill  remedies  a  longstand- 
ing defect  m  the  benefit  structure  by  en- 
titling the  widow  of  a  beneficiary  to  re- 
ceive the  same  pension  as  her  husband 
received.  Present  law  cuts  the  survivor- 
ship pension  to  821/2  percent  of  the  hus- 
band's retirement  benefit,  and  thereby 
leaves  thousands  of  widows  in  straitened 
circumstances  every  year. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  calculating  benefits  which 
reflects  more  accurately  a  beneficiary's 
earning  power  during  his  lifetime.  It 
allows  benefits  to  be  based  upon  the 
average  earnings  during  the  10-con- 
secutlve-year  period  when  earnings  were 
highest.  Present  law  requires  that  the 
average  be  based  on  the  entire  working 
life,  leaving  out  only  the  5  lowest 
years.  This  alternative  method  will  in- 
sure that  benefits  will  bear  the  closest 
possible  relation  to  productivity  during 
the  working  years.  It  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable,  especially  for  the  steady  worker 
who  realized  constantly  increased  earn- 
ings during  his  working  years. 

Seventh.  The  bill  remedies  another 
creeping  deterioration  in  protection  that 
has  accelerated  with  the  years,  a  deterio- 
ration that  has  been  unfair  to  above- 
average  wage  earners.  The  $3,000  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  that  was  in 
effect  in  1938  covered  all  of  the  earnings 
of  97  percent  of  those  in  the  program. 
Thus,  almost  every  worker's  pension  was 
based  on  everything  he  had  earned  while 
working.  The  increases  in  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  that  have  been  en- 
acted recently  have  not  kept  pace  with 
rising  wages,  with  the  result  that  many 
workers  receive  benefits  based  on  only 
part  of   their   earnings.    The   bill   in- 


creases the  base  to  $10,000,  effective 
January  1,  1968,  and  to  $15,000,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1971.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  nearly  every  worker  will 
have  social  insurance  protection  that  is 
calculated  by  reference  to  his  entire 
earnings. 

These  are  the  major  features  of  the 
bill  as  it  was  introduced  last  year. 

The  bill  this  year  contains  a  number 
of  additional  features,  made  possible,  as 
I  pointed  out  earher,  by  the  surplus  in 
the  social  security  trust  fund  accounts. 
In  addition  to  the  $100  minimum 
monthly  benefit  instead  of  the  $90  mini- 
mum which  I  proposed  last  year,  the  bill 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  the  lump- 
sum  benefit   be   equal   to   the    highest 
monthly  amount  payable  to  a  family  or 
to  three  times  the  primary  insurance 
amount,  whichever  is  lower.    The  pres- 
ent dollar  limit  of  $255  on  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  has  been  in  effect 
since  1952  and  has  become  increasingly 
outdated.     This  provision   would   sub- 
stantially increase  the  amount  payable 
to  help  meet  the  special  expenses  con- 
nected with  a  worker's  death  and,  at  the 
same  time,  assure  that  the  lump-siun 
benefit  will  not  fall  behind  the  other 
types  of  social  security  benefits.    Since 
1952  the  average  cost  of  an  adult's  fu- 
neral has  gone  up  some  30  percent  or 
more  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  by  about  19  percent.    Although 
the  lump-sum  benefit  is  not  intended  to 
meet  the  full  cost  of  the  expenses  of  a 
funeral,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  kept  up  to  date  along  with 
other  benefits  under  the  program.  Under 
the  change  the  maximum  lump-sum  pay- 
ment would  be  $833.20,  equal  to  the  max- 
imum family  benefit  provided  by   the 
bill — more  than  the  average  cost  of  an 
adult  fimeral,  which  was  $757  in  1964. 

Second,  in  addition  to  increasing  the 
benefits  available  to  those  under  social 
security,  the  bill  will  assure  beneficiaries 
a    greater    opportunity    to    supplement 
their   benefits   through    earnings   from 
part-time  or  intermittent  work.     The 
amount  that  a  beneficiai-y  can  earn  and 
still  receive  full  benefits  is  now  $1,500. 
If  a  beneficiary's  earnings  exceed  $1,500. 
$1  in  benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $2  in 
earnings  between  $1,500  and  $2,700  and 
for  each  $1  of  earnings  above  $2,700. 
Under    the    bill,    this    $1,500    exempt 
amount  will  be  raised  to  $1,800  and  the 
limit  on  the  $l-for-$2  span  to  $3,000. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  annual 
earnings,  a  beneficiary  will  still  be  able 
to  get  full  benefits  for  any  month  in 
which  he  earns  less  than  $150.   A  worker 
reaching  age  65  and  retiring  In  January 
1968— when  the  proposal  would  become 
effective — with  a  monthly  benefit  of  $207 
could  earn  $4,000  in  a  year,  and  he  would 
stUl  get  over  $800— nearly  one-third  of 
his  benefits  for  the  year.    A  couple  with 
a  monthly  benefit  of  $310.50  and  earn- 
ings of  $4,000  in  a  year  would  still  get 
over  $2,000 — more  than  half  their  bene- 
fits for  the  year.    This  provision  will  en- 
able  people   to   increase   their   income 
without  losing  benefits,   thus  enabling 
them  to  attain  a  more  comfortable  life 
after  reaching  retirement  age  as  well  as 
to  continue   their   membership   in   the 
work  force.    The  elderly  should  be  en- 


couraged to  work  as  long  as  their  health 
permits.  Aside  from  their  contribution 
to  the  economy,  the  satisfaction  they 
gain  from  filling  a  useful  position  in  so- 
ciety cannot  be  overlooked. 

Third,  the  bill  will  provide  impwrtant 
and  urgently  needed  improvements  in 
the  protection  afforded  disabled  people 
under  the  social  security  program.  A 
major  improvement  is  the  extension  of 
health  insurance  protection  under  social 
security  to  people  who  are  getting  dis- 
ability benefits.  People  who  suffer  severe 
disability  are  exposed  to  the  same  sharp 
drop  in  income  and  at  least  as  great  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  health  care  as 
retired  workers,  and  the  disabled  worker 
may  be  less  well  prepared  for  the  fi- 
nancial shock  than  is  the  retired  worker. 
In  addition,  he  generally  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  health  insurance  cover- 
age— perhaps  even  more  difiaculty  than 
the  aged  person  has.  The  considerations 
that  prompted  us  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  under  social  security 
last  year  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
disabled.  ,    ^, 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  close  a  further 
gap  in  the  protection  against  disability. 
Many  young  people  are  disabled  after  age 
18,  but  before  they  have  actually  become 
regular  workers  and  while  they  are,  in 
fact,  still  dependent  on  their  parents. 
These  young  people  cannot  receive  child- 
hood disability  benefits  under  present 
law    which  requires  that  the  disability 
must  have  begun  before  age  18.    Present 
law  does,  on  the  other  hand,  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  children  attending 
school  are  generally  still  dependent  on 
their  parents  by  providing  that  child's 
insurance  benefits  can  be  paid  In  this 
situation  until  age  22.    The  bill  provides 
childhood  disability  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  disability  that  occurs  before  age  22 
and  thereby  significantly  improves  social 
security  disability  protection  for  young 
people.    The    provision    for    extending 
health  insurance  to  the  disabled  would 
of  course  include  people  getting  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  a  disability  that  began 
before  age  22. 

Fifth,  the  bill  will  provide  benefits  for 
totally  disabled  widows,  in  cases  where 
the  widow  became  disabled  before  her 
husband's  death  or,  in  the  case  of  a  young 
widow,  before  the  end  of  her  entitlement 
to  benefits  on  the  basis  of  having  a  child 
in  her  care,  or  within  7  years  after  either 
of  these  events.  This  is  a  period  during 
which  the  widow  may  not  have  had  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  work  so  that  she 
could  become  insured  for  disability  pro- 
tection on  the  basis  of  her  own  earnings. 
Since  these  widows  would  be  paid  dis- 
ability benefits,  they  would  qualify  for 
health  insurance  protection  to  all  people 
getting  disability  benefits.  Disabled 
widows  need  to  have  this  protection. 

Sixth,  the  bill  will  provide  benefits  for 
the  dependent  sisters  and  disabled  de- 
pendent brothers  of  retired,  disabled,  or 
deceased  workers.  Social  security  pro- 
tection for  dependents  of  covered  workers 
needs  to  be  extended.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  a  woman  has  not  gained  social 
security  protection  because  she  has  been 
living  with  her  brother  or  sister,  acting 
perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper. 
There  are  also  situations  in  which  a  dis- 
abled man  is  dependent  on  his  brother  or 
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sister  and  has  not  had  the  opp  )rtunity  to 
secure  his  own  social  security  3rotection. 

Seventh,  the  special  paymer  ts  made  to 
certain  people  who  were  alrea  dy  old  and 
who  could  not  meet  the  regula  r  work  re- 
quirements for  social  securi;y  will  be 
raised  from  $35  to  $50  for  a  single  per- 
son and  from  $52.50  to  S75  for  a  couple. 
Their  payments  will  still  be  lei  s  than  the 
benefits  payable  to  people  w:io  qualify 
for  regular  benefits  under  thr  program. 

Eighth,  the  bill  will  fill  seridus  gaps  in 
the  survivor,  disability,  and  retirement 
protection  of  large  numbers  of  Federal 
employees  and  their  families.  In  the 
many  cases  where  workers  ha  ve  Federal 
service  under  the  civil  service  sr  the  for- 
eign service  retirement  systeins  but  are 
not  protected  under  one  of  fthose  sys- 
tems at  the  time  they  retire,  qecome  dis- 
abled, or  die.  the  bill  will  prcjvide  social 
security  protection  by  transfeijring  credit 
for  Federal  employment  to  social  secu- 
rity. The  transfer-of-credit  I  provisions 
are  similar  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
1965  Advisory  Council  on  Sociil  Security. 
to  a  plan  which  was  supportea  in  a  1965 
joint  report  of  the  Social  Sejcurity  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  to  one  of  tpe  recom- 
mendatioiis  of  the  Presidenti's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  fletirement 
Systems.  It  is  a  less  expensivfe  approach 
than  one  involving  direct  Socipl  Security 
coverage  because,  unlike  a  coverage  plan, 
which  would  generally  involvre  payment 
of  benefits  under  both  Sociil  Security 
and  the  staff  retirement  sysljem.  it  will 
not  go  beyond  the  objective  of  filling 
gaps  in  protection.  Also,  th*  transfer- 
of -credits  approach  requires  [no  reduc- 
tion of  benefit  amounts  payible  under 
the  staff-retirement  systems]  and  thus 
avoids  an  important  objection  that  has 
been  raised  by  organizations  lof  Federal 
employees  against  coverage  under  social 
security.  I 

Ninth,  the  bill  liberalizes  the  entitle- 
ment of  young  people  to  survivorship 
benefits.  Under  present  lawl  marriage 
terminates  such  benefits.  However,  the 
marriage  of  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  while  they  are  in  sdhool  often 
makes  their  economic  situation  more 
difficult  rather  than  easier.  rTherefore, 
the  bill  provides  that  marriage  will  not 
terminate  the  survivorship  benefit  of  a 
young  man  if  he  is  a  fuU-tiiie  student, 
or  of  a  young  lady  if  she  is  ^  full-time 
student  and  is  married  to  i  full-time 
student. 

These,  then,  are  the  majorl  provisions 
of  the  legislation  which  I  prooose  today. 
It  will  not  solve  all  the  problfems  of  the 
siging  in  our  Nation.  There!  are  other 
grave  needs  which  will  require  our  seri- 
ous attention  and  commitmerjt.  Special 
effort  is  still  required  to  bijing  better 
housing  to  the  elderly  and  jto  involve 
them  in  the  process  of  providing  com- 
munity services,  and  even  in  gainful 
employment. 

And  in  the  area  of  income  mainte- 
nance, there  will  still  be  a  role,  though 
somewhat  diminished,  for  welfare  and 
public  assistance  programs.'  The  bill 
will  not  provide  all  of  our  elderly  with 
all  of  the  income  they  need  to  avoid 
hardship  in  retirement,  and  some  will, 


therefore,  still  be  forced  to  turn  to  old- 
age  assistance  for  help.  But  this  reli- 
ance will  be  less  needed  under  my  bill. 
The  significance  of  this  process  is  illus- 
trated by  what  has  happened  to  old-age 
assistance  since  the  process  of  liberali- 
zation of  social  security  began  in  1950. 
Since  that  time  the  percentage  of  the 
older  population  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance has  been  cut  in  half,  dropping  from 
22  to  11  percent. 

But  the  bill  does  achieve  the  necessary 
first  step.  It  will  insure  a  generally  ade- 
quate level  of  benefits  to  all  those  who 
subsist  on  social  security.  We  should 
have  done  at  least  this  much  long  ago. 

Nor  should  the  role  of  private  pension 
plans  be  minimized.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  best  overall  retire- 
ment system  is  dual  in  character,  involv- 
ing both  social  security  and  supplemen- 
tal private  pension  arrangements.  Un- 
fortunately, the  scope  of  private  pensions 
has  been  too  limited  in  our  Nation  so  far. 
In  general,  only  the  higher  income  and 
better  organized  participate  at  present. 
Private  pension  plans  could  make  a 
much  more  significant  contribution  to 
the  economic  security  of  our  Nation's 
retirees.  The  policy  underlying  a  fully 
developed  combination  of  a  liberalized 
social  security  system  and  effective 
private  pension  programs  is  clear:  the 
former  would  provide  a  floor  of  basic 
economic  protection  for  the  elderly:  the 
latter  would  operate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  want  additional 
economic  security.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  private  pension  plans 
to  develop  so  as  to  complement  the  basic 
protection  which  social  security  affords. 

What  will  be  the  costs  of  this  legisla- 
tion? The  immediate  approximately  50- 
percent  average  increase  in  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  would  cause  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  payments  out  of  the 
trust  fimd  during  1968,  the  year  in  which 
the  bill  would  go  into  effect.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand,  however,  that  the 
bill  does  not  contemplate — nor  does 
actuarial  soimdness  require — that  this 
increase  in  benefits  would  be  entirely 
paid  for  immediately.  The  trust  fund 
would  be  replenished  over  a  period  of 
time.  This  creates  no  difficulty.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  has  told 
me  that  the  proposed  program  as  a 
whole  is  in  close  actuarial  balance. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
adds — 

The  temporary  declines  In  the  .  .  .  trust 
funds  are  not  .  .  .  significant  In  terms  of  the 
financial  sotmdness  of  the  program  over  the 
long  run. 

Thus  the  costs  of  the  program  will  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is 
both  actuarially  sound  and  fiscally  wise. 

It  is  possible  that  luiforeseen  fiscal 
demands  may  dictate  some  changes  in 
the  scope  of  this  proposal  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
to  commit  its  sponsors  to  support  a  sys- 
tem of  financing  for  the  bill  which, 
though  fiscally  sound  on  present  projec- 
tions, turns  out  to  be  imfeasible  due  to 
imexpected  events.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  of  us  hope  that  some  resources  now 
being  applied  elsewhere  will  soon  be 
available  for  domestic  use. 


The  important  thing  is  that  we  do 
what  we  can  now  toward  making  social 
security  benefits  truly  adequate.  To  do 
that,  in  my  judgment,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  rely  partially  on  general 
revenues.  The  general  revenue  contri. 
bution  is  the  major  new  aspect  of  this 
bill.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
could  not  add  general  revenues  to  social 
security  financing  on  a  more  gradual 
basis  than  the  9-year  schedule  which  the 
bill  provides.  And,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary,  the  proposed  benefit  increases 
could  be  adopted  in  steps  rather  than 
all  at  once,  although  I  believe  that  would 
be  less  desirable. 

In  the  light  of  present  projections 
about  the  economy  and  about  competing 
demands  for  resources,  I  believe  my  pro- 
posal is  fiscally  sound.  Most  of  the  ben- 
efit increase  would  be  financed  initially 
by  a  moderate  rise  in  the  payroll  tax. 
The  remainder  would  be  accomplished  by 
a  gradual  limited  use  of  general  revenue 
financing,  which  will  end  up  paying  for 
about  35  percent  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem by  fiscal  1977.  In  1968.  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  would  be  about  $650 
million,  and  in  1969,  it  would  rise  to  about 
$3  billion.  This  intended  reliance  upon 
general  revenues  is  fiscally  sound  as  well 
as  actuarially  sound.  At  our  present  an- 
nual economic  growth  rate  of  3.5  percent. 
additional  revenues  are  being  generated 
at  a  conservatively  estimated  rate  of 
nearly  $8  billion  annually. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  general  revenue 
contribution  reaches  its  intended  level  of 
slightly  over  35  percent  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  in  1977,  general  revenues, 
at  today's  tax  rates,  will  be  close  to  $100 
billion  more  than  they  are  today.  Our 
gross  national  product  will  be  nearly  a 
trillion  and  a  half  dollars  by  that  time. 
I  believe  we  can  afford  to  assign  enough 
of  this  to  financing  social  security  to  sup- 
port the  level  of  benefits  that  I  propose 
today. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, which  included  businessmen  like  Dr. 
Edwin  Land,  of  Polaroid;  Philip  Sporn, 
of  American  Electric  Power  Co.;  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  IBM;  and  Patrick  E. 
Haggerty.  of  Texas  Instruments,  reflected 
the  same  conclusion  when,  in  discussing 
income  maintenance  in  general  and  so- 
cial security  in  particular,  it  said : 

We  are  convinced  that  rising  productivity 
has  brought  this  country  t-j  the  point  at  last 
when  all  citizens  may  have  a  decent  st.mdard 
of  living  at  a  cost  in  resources  the  economy 
can  easily  bear. 

The  fact  that  we  could  afford  to  do 
more  as  a  nation  is  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  experience  in 
other  countries.  The  Tax  Foundation 
last  year  published  an  interesting  study 
called  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Tax."  Four  tables  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  that  study  contained  some  very 
reveallTig  figures.  Five  other  countries 
in  the  world  spend  more  per  capita  on 
social  insurance  programs  than  does  the 
United  States.  Fourteen  other  coun- 
tries spend  more  on  social  insurance 
when  measured  as  a  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  Sixteen  other  countries 
have  benefits  which  exceed  those  in  the 
United  States  when  the  level  of  benefits 
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k  measured  as  a  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption in  the  country.  These  figures 
demonstrate  more  dramaticaUy  than 
any  other  method  I  have  yet  seen  how 
^dly  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  is 
^ing  in  providing  for  its  less-fortunate 
citizens  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Resident,  that  the  four  tables  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
»t  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1,  pp.  3662-3663.) 

yix.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  considering  the  costs  of  this 
proposal,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the 
savings  in  welfare  costs  that  it  will  bring. 
This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  money,  al- 
though the  money  alone  will  help  sub- 
stantially in  meeting  the  costs  of  an  ade- 
Duate  social  security  system.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  dignity  of  the  elderly  person 
who  has  had  to  ask  his  commimity  for 
its  assistance  when  he  could  not  make 
ends  meet.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  individual  who  will  now  as  a 
matter  of  right,  based  partly  on  his  ovm 
contributions,  receive  a  fioor  of  income 
protection  against  the  burdens  of  old  age. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  ghetto  where  welfare  programs  have 
contributed  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
family  and  the  deterioration  of  purpose 
and  meaning. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  administration 
of  State  and  local  government,  which 
have  been  heavily  burdened  by  welfare 
costs,  and  will  be  aided  substantially  by 
any  relief  from  that  burden.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  burden  on  individual  tax- 
payers, who  have  had  to  contribute 
through  regressive  local  real  estate  and 
sales  taxes  to  finance  the  non-Federal 
part  of  the  cost  of  public  assistance. 

Finally,  the  partial  turn  to  general 
re/enuts,  together  with  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  base,  would  per- 
mit a  slight  decrease  in  the  payroll  tax 
from  the  ultimate  level  now  scheduled  in 
present  law.  Present  law  contemplates 
an  OASDI  payroll  tax  of  4.85  percent 
each  on  employer  and  employee,  and  a 
health  insurance  payroll  tax  of  0.8  per- 
cent. Under  my  bill  the  OASDI  tax 
would  rise  to  5  percent,  but  the  health 
insurance  tax  would  be  held  at  0.5  per- 
cent, so  that  the  total  ultimate  payroll 
tax  v.ould  be  0.15  percent  less  each  on 
employer  and  employee  than  what  is  now 
scheduled  in  the  law. 

In  addition,  the  financing  structure  of 
the  bill  permits  the  payroll  tax  on  the 
self-employed  to  be  held  at  a  ceiling  of 
6  percent. 

The  turn  to  general  revenue  financing 
is  well  supported  by  considerations  of 
history  and  policy. 

First,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  payroll  tax  can  be 
raised  too  much  further.  The  payroll 
tax  is  highly  regressive,  and  for  low-wage 
employees  particularly,  a  required  con- 
tribution beyond  what  is  contemplated  in 
this  bill  would  be  very  burdensome. 

And  the  justification  for  total  payroll 
tax  financing  over  the  years  has  been 
that  the  payroll  tax  is  a  contribution 
that  each  employee  makes  to  finance  his 
own  benefits.  In  general,  the  original 
purpose  was  that  the  wage  earner  would 


be  paid,  during  his  years  of  retirement, 
what  he  had  put  in  during  his  working 
years.  But  this  original  purpose  has  been 
modified  somewhat  in  practice.  Consid- 
erations of  social  justice  have  caused  us 
to  create  some  benefits  which  are  not  to- 
tally contributory,  and  these  have  been 
financed  out  of  the  contributions  of 
others.  We  have  provided  benefits,  for 
example,  to  poor  and  more  irregularly 
employed  workers;  to  widows  and  or- 
phans: and  to  those  disabled  by  injury 
or  illness. 

Second,  it  is  essential  to  recall  that 
Congress  provided  in  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  for  full-rate  benefits  even 
for  those  persons  who  were  too  old  to  be 
in  the  work  force  long  enough  to  con- 
tribute fully  for  their  benefits.  The  cost 
of  these  benefits  is  still  being  financed  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed. As  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Ball  has  pointed  out: 

Since  society  as  a  whole  benefits  from  a 
national  social  security  system,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  cost  of  the  benefits  for  people 
already  too  old  when  the  social  security  pro- 
gram went  Into  effect  should  be  borne  by  the 
general  revenues  rather  than  by  the  social 
security  tax. 

Third,  the  general  revenue  approach 
has  been  considered  and  discussed  since 
the  inception  of  social  security.  The  first 
Presidentially  appointed  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Security,  whose  report  preceded 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
said  that  Government  contributions  to 
the  system  would  eventually  be  needed, 
adding  prophetically  that,  "it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  actual  Government 
contribution  until  after  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  30  years." 

The  1938  Advisory  Council  made  the 
same  recommendation,  giving  as  its  rea- 
son that  "the  Nation  as  a  whole,  inde- 
pendent of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sys- 
tem, will  derive  a  benefit  from  the  old-age 
security  program."  The  Council  also 
said,  pertinently,  that  "with  the  broad- 
ening of  the  scope  of  the  protection  af- 
forded, governmental  participation  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  the  program  is  all 
the  more  justified."  The  1938  Council 
stated  the  principle  to  be  one  of  "dis- 
tributing the  eventual  cost  of  the  old- 
age  insurance  system  by  means  of  ap- 
proximately equal  contributions  by  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  Govern- 
ment." This,  of  course,  is  what  my  bill 
will  do  by  the  ninth  year  after  its  provi- 
sions go  into  effect. 

The  Social  Security  Board  itself  in 
1939  called  it  "sound  public  policy  to  pay 
part  of  the  eventual  cost  of  the  benefits 
proposed  out  of  taxes  other  than  payroll 
taxes,  preferably  taxes  such  as  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  levied  according  to 
ability  to  pay." 

The  Board  added  that  "the  wider  the 
coverage,  the  more  extensive  this  con- 
tribution from  other  tax  sources  might 
properly  be." 

In  1946,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  technical  staff  recom- 
mended a  continuing  Federal  subsidy  up 
to  a  third  of  the  year's  total  of  benefit 
and  expense  payments.  The  1948  Ad- 
visory Council  called  a  Government  con- 
tribution "a  recognition  of  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  the  welfare 


of  the  aged  and  of  widows  and  children 
of  survivors." 

Even  now,  partial  financing  for  medi- 
care for  those  over  65  comes  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  as  it  does  for  the  transi- 
tional coverage  under  social  security  en- 
acted last  year  for  persons  over  72  who 
are  not  presently  covered. 

Just  in  the  last  year  there  have  been 
some  important  expressions  of  opinion 
regarding  general -revenue  financing. 
The  Automation  Commission's  report 
had  the  following  observations: 

We  recommend  that  Congress  undertake  a 
detailed  review  of  the  entire  system.  Includ- 
ing both  Its  coverage  and  Its  financing. 
There  is  danger,  in  our  view,  that  reliance 
on  a  narrow  payroll  tax  base  makes  the  sys- 
tem more  and  more  regressive  as  Incomes  rise 
and  other  taxes  are  reduced. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Wel- 
fare reported  to  HEW  Secretary  Gard- 
ner that  "consideration  must  be  given  to 
a  substantial  contribution  from  general 
revenues." 

The  sixth  constitutional  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  called  on  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  contributions 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from 
general  revenues. 

In  summary,  then,  this  bill  is  neither 
a  radical  proposal  when  viewed  in  light 
of  the  clear  needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly, 
nor  a  revolutionary  departure  from  past 
social  security  theory.  It  is  a  fiscally 
responsible  change  in  the  present  inade- 
quate structure.  And  the  partial  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  which  it  contem- 
plates means  that  the  noncontributory 
aspects  of  social  security  will  now  be 
financed  out  of  the  progressive  Federal 
income  tax  rather  than  the  regressive 
payroll  tax.  Thus,  while  substantial 
new  benefits  are  made  available  by  the 
bill,  the  relative  tax  burden  on  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  income  wage  earner  will 
be  eased,  as  will  the  burden  on  the  local 
property  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the 
entire  matter  its  earliest  attention.  So 
that  Senators  may  examine  the  bill  and 
the  changes  in  benefits  which  it  pro- 
poses in  detail,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill,  including  the 
tables  of  proposed  benefits,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  as  well  that  an 
outline  summary  of  the  bill  which  I  pre- 
pared be  included  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's study  of  the  costs  and  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  bill  be  included  as  well. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3,  pp.  3663-3664.) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1009)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  "oenefits  payable 
thereunder,  to  raise  the  wage  base,  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
such  benefits,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  benefits  payable  to  widows,  to  pro- 
vide for  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  from  the  general  rev- 
enues, to  otherwise  extend  and  improve 
the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
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by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  ( for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  Received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  orjdered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  'CTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soclaj  Security 
Amendments  of  1967". 

Tabu:  or  Contents 
Sec.  1.  Increase  In  benefit  payment  i. 
Sec.  2.  Computation    of   primary    Insiirance 
amount — alternative  metliod. 


Tab  e  for  determining  primary  insurance  amount  and  maximum  family  henefUs 


(Primary  insurance 
beneet  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primao'  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec 
(d))  is— 


Atleast- 


125.49 
2S.03 
a&41 

26.95 
27.47 
28.01 

28.ee 

29126 
20.69 

sas? 

30.93 
S1.S7 
32.01 
32.61 
33.21 
33.89 
34.61 
35.01 
35.81 
36.41 
37.09 
37.61 
38.21 
39.13 
39.69 
40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.45 
43.21 
43.77 
44.45 
44.89 


But  not 
more 
than— 


II 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under  1965 

act.  as 
modified) 


III 


(Averdge  monthly 
fage) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is— 


MSE 


Or 

mon 
deteri  i 


average 
wage  (as 
ined  under 
subs*:,  (b))  is— 


tlly  ' 


At  leas  — 


$25. 48  >  (66. 40 

25. 92  67. 50 

26. 40  68.  50 

26. 94  69. 60 

27. 46  7a  70 

28. 00  71. 70 

28.68  72.80 

29.25  73.90 

29. 68  74. 90 

30. 36  76. 00 

3a  92  77. 10 

31.36  78.20 

3Z  00  79. 20 

3Z  60  80. 30 

33. 20  81. 40 

33. 88  82.  40 

34.  50  83. 50 

35.00  84.60 

35. 80  85. 60 

38. 40  86.  70 

37. 08  87. 80 

37.60  88.90 

38. 20  89. 90 

39. 12  91.  00 

39.68  92.10 

40.  33  93. 10 

41.12  94.20 

41.76  95.30 

42. 44  96. 30 

43.  20  97.  40 

43.  76  98.  50 

44. 44  99.  M 

44.88  100.60 

45.60  101.70 

102.80 
103.80 
104.90 
106.00 
107.00 
106.10 
109.20 

iiaso 

111.30 
112.40 
113.50 
114.50 
115.60 
116.70 
117. 70 
118.80 
119.90 
121.00 
122.00 
123.10 
124. 20 
125.20 
126.30 
127.40 
128.40 
129.50 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$107 
loe 
lie 
iw 
lis 

123 
12! 
135 
137 
14:: 
147 
151 
1« 
161 
16; 
17( 
17! 
17^ 
184 

194 

m 

2« 
20( 
21 

2i: 
22; 

22( 
231 
23( 

24( 

241 

251 

25. 

25! 

26' 

261 

27; 

271 

281 

28' 

29:: 

29' i 

30 

301 

31 1 

31  , 

32  1 
32 
32  1 
331 
331 
341 

35! 
35' 
36! 
36) 
37 


Sec.  3.  Automatic  Adjustment  of  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  Increase  In  benefits  for  certain  Indi- 
viduals age  72  or  over. 

Sec.  5.  Increase  In  the  maximum  lump-sum 
death  payment. 

Sec.  6.  Increase  In  the  amount  an  Individual 
Is  permitted  to  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  benefits. 

Sec.  7.  Increase  in  amount  of  widow's  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  8.  Widow's  benefits  to  disabled  widows 
under  age  62. 

Sec.  9.  Eligibility  of  a  disabled  child  to 
monthly  benefits. 

Sec.  10.  Health  Insurance  for  the  disabled. 

Sec.  11.  Sister's  and  brother's  Insurance 
benefits. 


Sec. 


Sec 
Sec 
Sec 


13. 
14. 
15. 


12.  Marriage   not   to   terminate  chlld'i 
benefits  of  certain  children  who  ar« 
full-time  students. 
Transfer  of  Federal  credits. 
Federal  contributions  to  trust  funds. 
Increase    In    earnings    coimted  tat 
benefit  and  tax  purposes. 
Sec.  16.  Changes  In  tax  schedules. 

INCREASE  IN  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  of ter  1967  and  with  respect  to 
lump-sum  death  payments  under  such  title 
in  case  of  deaths  occurring  after  such  year, 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ij 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  in. 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


But  not 
more 
than-^ 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to  In 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this  sub- 
section shall 
be— 


$106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
351 
356 
361 
365 
370 
375 


$100.00 
100.40 
101. 10 
10Z60 
104.40 
105.80 
107.70 
109.50 
111.00 
112. 80 
114. 60 
116. 10 
117.90 
119. 70 
121.20 
123.00 
124. 80 
126.30 
128.10 
129.90 
131.80 
133.20 
135.00 
136.90 
138.30 
ua  20 

142.00 
143. 40 
145.30 
147. 10 
148.60 
15a  40 
152.  20 
153.40 
IM.  70 
156.00 
157.00 
158.30 
159.60 
16a  70 
162.00 
163.30 
164.30 
165.60 
166.90 
168.00 
166.30 
170  60 
171.60 
172.90 
174.20 
175.30 
176.60 
177. 90 
178.90 
180.20 
181.50 
182.60 
183.90 
185.20 


(Ma-ximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
ma.xlmum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self-em- 
ployment 
income  shall 
be— 


$150.00 
150.60 
151.  70 
153.90 
156.60 
158.70 
161.60 
164.30 
166.50 
169.20 
171.90 
174.20 
17ii.90 
179.60 
181. 80 
184.50 
187.20 
189.50 
192.20 
194.90 
197.  70 
199.80 
202.50 
205.40 
207.50 
210  30 
213.00 
215. 10 
218.00 
220  70 
222.90 
225.60 
228.30 
230.10 
232.10 
234.00 
235.50 
237.50 
239.40 
240  10 
243.00 
245.00 
246.50 
248.40 
250.40 
252.00 
254.00 
255.90 
258.40 
262.40 
266.40 
269.60 
273.60 
2T7.60 
280.80 
284.80 
288.80 
292.00 
299.90 
300.00 


(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


II an  individual's 
primary  in-surance 
t)enefit  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec 
(d))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 
more 
than— 


II 

(Primary 

Insurance 

amount 

under  1965 

act,  as 
modified) 


Or  his 
primary 
Insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  Is- 


$130.60 
131. 70 
132. 70 
133.80 
134.90 
135.90 
137.00 
138.00 
139.00 
140  00 
141.00 
142.00 
143.00 
144.00 
145.00 
146.00 
147.00 
148.00 
149.00 
15a  00 
151.00 
152.00 
153.00 
154.00 
155.00 
156.00 
157.00 
158.00 
159.00 
160.00 
161.00 
162.00 
163.00 
164.00 
165.00 
166.00 
167.00 
168.00 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


$376 
380 
385 
390 
391 
399 
401 
403 
413 
418 
422 
427 
432 
437 
441 
446 
451 
455 
460 
465 
469 
474 
479 
483 
488 
493 
497 
502 
507 
511 

.sie 

521 
525 
530 
535 
539 
644 
549 
553 
558 
563 
567 
672 
677 
581 
586 
591 
695 
600 
605 
609 
614 
619 
623 
628 
633 
637 
642 
647 
651 


But  not 
more 
than— 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this  sub- 
section shall 
be— 


$379 
381 
389 
393 
398 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
496 
501 
506 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
543 
M2 
557 
562 
566 
671 
676 
580 
685 
590 
664 
699 
604 
608 
613 
618 
622 
627 
632 
636 
641 
646 
650 
655 


$186. 20 
187.50 
188.80 
189.90 
191.20 
192.50 
193.  50 
194.80 
196.20 
197.  20 
198.50 
199.80 
201. 10 
202.20 
203.  50 
204.80 
2a').  80 
207.10 
208.40 
209.50 
21a  80 
212.10 
213. 10 

214.  40 

215.  70 

216.  80 
218.10 
219.40 
22a  40 
221.70 
223.00 
224.10 
225.40 
226.70 
227.70 
229.00 
230.30 
231.30 
233.00 
230.00 
235.00 
236.00 
237.00 
238.00 
239.00 
240.00 
241.00 
242.00 
243.00 
244.00 
245.00 
246.00 
247,00 
248.00 
249.00 
250.00 
251.00 
252.00 
253.00 
254.00 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  2aj(a)l 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self-em- 
ployment 
income  shsJl 
be- 


$303.20 
307.20 
311.20 
314.40 
318.40 
322.40 
325.60 
329.00 
333.60 
336.80 
319.80 
344.80 
318.80 
352.00 
356.00 
36a  60 
363.20 
367.20 
371.20 
374. 49 
378.40 
382  40 
385.00 
382.00 
393.00 
396.80 
400.80 
401.80 
408.00 
412.00 
416.00 
419.20 
423.20 
427.20 
430.40 
431.40 
438.40 
441.60 
44,'i.60 
447.60 
449.20 
451.20 
453  20 
4.^4  80 
4.'i6  SO 
458,80 
460.40 
462  40 
461.40 
466.00 
468.00 
470  00 
471.00 
473.60 
475. 60 
477.20 
479.20 
481.20 
482.80 
484.80 
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'Table  for  determining  primary  insurance  amount  and  maximum  family  benefits — Continued 


(Primary  Insurance 

'benefit  under  1939 

act,  as  modified) 


Kan  individual's 
nrimary  insurance 

benefit  as  deter- 
mined under  subsec 
(d))  is- 


Atleast- 


But  not 
more 
than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under  1965 

act,  as 
modified) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is — 


At  least— 


$656 
661 
665 
670 
675 
679 
684 
689 
694 
698 
703 
708 
712 
717 
722 
726 
731 
736 
740 


But  not 
more 
than— 


$660 
664 
669 
674 
678 
683 
688 
693 
697 
702 
707 
711 
716 
721 
725 
730 
735 
739 
744 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this  sub- 
section shall 
be— 


$255.00 
256.00 
2S7.00 
258.00 
2^9.00 
260.00 
261.00 
262  00 
263.00 
264.00 
265.00 
266.00 
267.00 
268.00 
269.00 
270  00 
271.00 
272.00 
273.00 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self-em- 
ployment 
income  shall 
be— 


$486.80 
488.40 
490.40 
492  40 
494.00 
496  00 
498.00 
500.00 
501.60 
503.60 
505.60 
507.  20 
509.20 
611.  20 
512.  80 
514.  80 
516. 80 
518.  40 
520  40 


(Primary  Insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  as  deter- 
mined under  subsec 
(d))  is- 


At  least- 


But  not 
more 
than— 


II 

(Primary 
Insurance 

amount 
under  1965 

act,  as 
modified) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average  monthly 
wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 


At  least— 


$745 
750 
754 
759 
764 
768 
773 
778 
782 
787 
792 
796 
801 
806 
810 
815 
820 
824 
829 


But  not 
more 
than— 


IV 


(Primarj- 
Insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to  in 
the  preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this  sub- 
section shall 
be— 


$749 
753 
758 
763 
767 
772 
777 
781 
786 
791 
795 
800 
805 
809 
814 
819 
823 
828 
833 


$274.00 
275.00 
276.00 
277.00 
278.00 
279.00 
280.00 
281.00 
282.00 
283.00 
284.00 
285.00 
286.00 
287.00 
288.00 
289.00 
29a  00 
291.00 
292.00 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 

benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self-em- 
ployment 
income  shall 
be— 


$522.40 
524.00 
526.00 
528.00 
529.60 
531.60 
533.60 
535.20 
537.20 
539.20 
540.80 
542.80 
544.80 
546.40 
548.40 
550  40 
552.00 
554.00 
556.00" 


1  Or  less. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  1970  and  with  respect 
to  lump-sum  death  payments  under  such 
title  m  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 


such  year,  the  table  in  section  215(a)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
figures  in  columns  III,  IV,  and  V  beginning 
with  the  line  which  reads: 


I  I  I    "558    I      562    I    234.00    1447.60" 

and  down  through  the  line  which  reads: 

I  I  I    "820    I       833    I     202.00    1656.00" 

acd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


$558 

$503 

563 

568 

567 

571 

572 

576 

577 

580 

581 

585 

586 

590 

591 

594 

591 

599 

600 

604 

605 

608 

609 

613 

614 

618 

619 

622 

623 

627 

628 

632 

633 

636 

637 

641 

642 

646 

647 

650 

651 

6.55 

6.% 

660 

661 

664 

665 

669 

670 

674 

675 

678 

579 

683 

684 

688 

689 

693 

694 

697 

698 

702 

703 

707 

708 

711 

712 

716 

717 

721 

722 

725 

726 

730 

731 

735 

736 

739 

740 

744 

745 

749 

750 

753 

754 

7.58 

7.59 

763 

764 

767 

768 

772 

773 

777 

778 

781 

782 

786 

787 

791 

792 

795 

796 

800 

801 

8a5 

806 

809 

810 

814 

815 

819 

$234.60 
235.00 
236.00 
237.00 
238.00 
239.00 
240.00 
241.00 
242.00 
243.00 
244.00 
245.00 
246.00 
247.00 
248.00 
249.00 
2.50.00 
251.00 
2.52.00 
253.00 
254.00 
255.00 
256.00 
257.00 
2.58.00 
2.59.00 
260.00 
261.00 
262.00 
263.00 
264.00 
265.00 
266.00 
267.00 
26S.0O 
269.00 
270.00 
271.00 
272.00 
273.00 
274.00 
275.00 
276.00 
277.00 
278.00 
279.00 
280.00 
281.00 
282.00 
283.00 
284.00 
28.5.00 

286  00 

287  00 
288.00 
289.00 


$440.60 
452.80 
4,56.80 
460.80 
464.00 
468.00 
472.00 
476.20 
479.20 
483.20 
486.40 
490.40 
494.40 
497.60 
501.60 
505.60 
508.80 
512.80 
516.80 
520.00 
524.00 
528.00 
531.20 
535.20 
539.20 
542.40 
546.40 
5.50.40 
554.40 
557.60 
561.60 
565.60 
568.80 
572.80 
576.80 
680.00 
584.00 
588.00 
594.20 
595.20 
5S9.20 
602.40 
606.40 
610.40 
613.60 
617.60 
621.60 
624.80 
628.80 
632.80 
636  00 
640  00 
644.00 
647.20 
6.51.  20 
655.20 


$820 

$823 

824 

828 

829 

833 

834 

837 

838 

842 

843 

847 

848 

851 

852 

856 

857 

861 

862 

865 

866 

870 

871 

875 

876 

879 

880 

884 

885 

889 

890 

893 

894 

898 

899 

903 

904 

907 

908 

912 

913 

917 

918 

921 

922 

926 

927 

931 

932 

936 

937 

940 

941 

945 

946 

9.50 

951 

954 

9.55 

959 

960 

964 

965 

968 

969 

973 

974 

978 

979 

982 

983 

987 

988 

992 

993 

996 

997 

1.001 

1,002 

1,006 

1,007 

1,010 

1,011 

1,015 

1,016 

1,020 

1,021 

1,024 

1,025 

1,029 

1,030 

1,034 

1,035 

1,038 

1,039 

1.043 

1,044 

1,048 

1,049 

1,052 

1,053 

1,057 

1,058 

1.062 

1,063 

1,066 

1,067 

1,071 

1,072 

1,076 

i.on 

1,080 

$260.00 

$658.40 

291  00 

662.40 

292.00 

666.40 

293.00 

668.00 

294  00 

eraoo 

295  00 

672.00 

296  00 

673.60 

297.00 

675.60 

298.00 

677.60 

299.00 

679  20 

300  00 

681.20 

301  00 

683.20 

302  00 

681.80 

303  00 

686.80 

304.  00 

688  80 

305. 00 

690.40 

306.00 

692.40 

307.00 

694.40 

308.00 

696.00 

3*1.00 

698.00 

310  00 

700.00 

311.00 

701.60 

312.00 

703.60 

313  00 

705.60 

314.00 

707.60 

315  00 

709.20 

316  00 

711.20 

317.00 

713.20 

318.00 

714.80 

319.00 

716  80 

320.  00 

718  80 

321.00 

720.40 

322.  00 

722.40 

323.00 

724.  40 

324.00 

726.00 

325.00 

728.00 

326.00 

730.00 

327.00 

731.60 

328.00 

733.60 

329.00 

73.5.60 

330.00 

737.20 

331.00 

739.20 

332.00 

741.20 

333.00 

742.80 

334.00 

744.80 

335.00 

746.80 

336.00 

748.40 

337.00 

750.40 

338.00 

7.52.40 

339.00 

754.00 

340  00 

756.00 

341.00 

758.00 

342.00 

759.60 

343.00 

761.60 

344.00 

763.60 

345.00 

766.20 

3656 


i.ffi  1 
ua  > 
i,ffi  1 

l.OC  i 

i.ic  I 
i,i(  i 
1.19 
1.1 
i.«t 

1,K  I 
l.U  I 

1.13  ' 

1.14  ! 
1.M  ■ 
l.U 

i.i:  > 

l.H 

I.  lei 


COMFDTATlON    OF    PRIMARY    TNS  PRANCE 
AMOUNT — ALTERNATIVE    ME1  HOD 


or 


<f 


In  :ome 


Sec.  2.   (a)  Section  215(b)  (1) 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 

"  ( 1 )   For  the  purposes  of  colum^ 
tahle   app>earlng   In    subsection 
section,    an    Individual's    'avera^ 
wage'  shall  be  the  quotient  obtained 

"(A)   by  dividing  (1)  the  toUl 
paid  in  and  self-employment 
Ited  to  his  'benefit  computation 
termlned  under  paragraph  (2)). 
number  of  months  In  such  years, 

"(B)   If  a  higher  'average  monthly 
would  result  therefrom,  by  dlvldng 
total  of  his  wages  paid  in  and 
ment  Income  credited  to  him  during 
consecutlve-calendar-year  period 
his  wages  and  self-employment 
the  highest,  by  (11)  120." 

( b )   Section  2 1 5  ( a )  of  such  Act 
by  strlldng  out  the  period  at  the 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
";     except     that     any     primary 
amount   so   determined   which 
average     monthly     earnings 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
graph    (B)    of  section  215(b) 
Justed  as  follows: 

"(5)   If  the  individual's  primarV 
amount,  as  determined  under  th  s 
sentence,  la  based  on  average  mo;ithly 
Ings  computed  under  section  21 
such    primary   insurance   amounts 
adjusted  to  an  amount  equal  to 
of  such  primary  Insurance  amoucjt 
ratio  of — 


his  wages 

cred- 

years"  (de- 

by  (11)  the 

or 

wage' 

(1)   the 

-employ- 

the  ten- 

for  which 

Income  are 


Is  amended 

>nd  thereof 

following : 

Insurance 

based    on 

in 

subpara- 

sliall   be   ad- 


1(1 
coiaputed 

IQ 


work  w' 


years 


tt.e 


's  benefit 

in   section 

for  which 

or  more  in 

number 

),  to 

worker's 


"(A)   the  number  of  the 
computation    years    (as   defined 
215';  b)  )  plus  the  number  of  yearn 
the  worker  is  credited  with  S400 
earnings  (but  not  more  than  su^h 
of  such  benefit  computation 

"(B)   twice    the    number    of 
benefit  computation  years." 

(c)   The  amendments  made  by 
(a)   shall  be  applicable  only  in 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  ol 
Security    Act    for    months    after 
1967. 

AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENT    OP    BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  215  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  ^nd  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASES    IN    feENETITS 


b!  se 


"(1)(1)   For  purposes  of  this  s 

"(A)   The  term  'base  quarter' 
the  third  quarter  of  a  calendar 

"(1)   in  the  case  of  the  first 
such  term  shall  mean  the  third 
the  first  calendar  year  after  196 
the  monthly  average  of  the  Consumer 
Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sljatistlcs 
ceeds,  by  not  less  than  1  per 
monthly  average  of  such  Index 
calendar  quarter  of  1967;  and, 

"(11)   in  the  case  of  any  subseiquent 
quarter,  such  term  shall  mean  the 
quarter  of  the  first  subsequent  ca  lendar 
In  which  the  monthly  average  of 
sumer  Price  Index  exceeds,  d> 
one  per  centum,  the  monthly  averla 
Index  for  the  last  prior  base  quai  ter, 
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1,0H5 
1,000 
1,094 
1,099 
1,104 
1,103 
1,113 
1.118 
1. 122 
1,127 
1.132 
1.136 
1,141 
1.146 
1,130 
1.155 
I.IBO 
1,164 
1,169 


the  Social 
as  follows: 

in  of  the 

a)    of   this 

monthly 


the 


insurance 

preceding 

earn- 

b)(l)(B), 

shall   be 

product 

times  the 


subsection 

he  case  of 

the  Social 

December 


1  ibsection — 

shall  mean 

year;  and 

quarter, 

quarter  of 

'  in  which 

Price 

ex- 

cintum,  the 

fc^r  the  third 

base 
third  such 

year 
such  Con- 
nect less  than 
ge  of  such 


346.00 
347.00 
348.00 
349.00 
35a  00 
3S1.00 
352.00 
353.00 
354.00 
355.00 
356.  OU 
357.00 
358.00 
359.00 
360.00 
361.00 
362. 00 
363.00 
361.  OU 


767.  20 
769.  20 
770.80 
772. 80 
774.80 
776.40 
778.40 
78a  40 
782.00 
784.00 
786.00 
787.60 
789.60 
791.60 
793.20 
795.  'iO 
797.20 
798.80 
800.80 


"(B)  An  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  for  the  month  of  September  of  a 
base  quarter  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion (without  the  application  of  section  203 
(J)(l)  and  section  223(b))  shall  be  in- 
creased, effective  with  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  in 
which  such  base  quarter  occurs,  by  the  same 
per  centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum)  as  the  monthly 
average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
such  base  quarter  exceeds  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  such  Index  for  the  later  of  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1967  or  the  most  recent 
prior  base  quarter. 

"(2)  The  term  "primary  insurance 
amount"  shall  mean,  not  only  an  amount 
determined  imder  section  215(a)  but  an 
amount  so  determined  and  increased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  An  increase  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to — 

"  ( A )  The  monthly  benefits  to  which  an  in- 
dividual is  entitled  under  sections  202  or  223 
(after  the  application  of  section  203(a)  and 
202(q)  but  without  the  application  of  section 
222(b),  and  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  of  sec- 
tion 203 )  in  or  before  September  of  the  year 
in  which  the  base  quarter  occurred,  and 

"(B)  The  primary  insurance  amount  of  an 
individual  who  was  entitled  to  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit  or  a  disability  Insurance 
benefit  or  who  died  In  or  before  such 
September. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  section  202(q)  apply  para- 
graph (3)  of  such  SMbsection  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  an  increase  determined  under  this 
section." 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  When  two  or  more  persons  are  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b),  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  March 
of  a  year  in  which  a  base  quarter  (as  defined 
in  section  215(1)  (1)  )  occurs,  that  are  based 
on  a  primary  insurance  amount  to  which  the 
provisions  of  section  215(1)  are  applicable, 
such  total  of  benefits  for  months  beginning 
with  the  effective  month  of  an  adjustment 
of  such  primary  insurance  amount  under 
such  section  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than 
the  product  of  (A)  the  maximum  amount 
determined  under  this  section  for  the  month 
before  such  effective  month  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
the  individual  for  whom  such  primary  in- 
surance amount  was  determined,  and  (B)  the 
same  per  centum  Increase  by  which  such  in- 
dividual's primary  insurance  amount  Is  In- 
creased beginning  with  such  effective  month. 
The  maximum  amount  so  determined  shall 
be  effective  until  a  larger  maximum  amount 
Is  determined  under  this  title,  but  in  any 
case  to  wliich  section  202(k)  (2)  (A)  was  ap- 
plicable, such  maximum  shall  cease  to  apply 
for  any  month  for  and  after  the  month  in 
which  such  section  ceases  to  apply,  and 
in  any  such  case  the  maximum  amount  shall 
be  redetermined  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  for  each  such  month  as  though  the 
provisions  of  section  202(k)(2)(A)  had  not 
been  applicable  for  any  such  month." 
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INCREASE  IN  BENEFITS  FOB  CISTAIN  INDIVIDTJAU 
ACE    72 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$35"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50", 
and  by  striking  out  "$17.50"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  "$35" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(2)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Ij 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$50",  and  by  striking  out 
"$17.50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(3)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  \t 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17.50"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$i35"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(5)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17.50"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  May  1967. 

INCREASE     THE      MAXIMUM      LUMP-SUM     DEATH 
PAYMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  202(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S255"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
largest  amount  appearing  in  column  V  of 
the  table  in  section  215(a)  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whose  primary  Insurance 
amount  is  in  excess  of  the  largest  amount 
appearing  in  column  IV  of  such  table,  an 
amount  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
such  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring after  December  31,  1967. 

increase  IN  AMOUNT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  IS  PES- 
MITTED  TO  EARN  WITHOUT  SUFFERING  FDU 
DEDUCTIONS     FROM     BENEFITS 

SEC.  6.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and 
(4)  (D)  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "$125"  wherever  it  appean 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$125"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$150". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yean 
ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  WIDOW'S  BENEFriS 

SEC  7.  (a)  Section  202(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "82  Vi  per  centum"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967. 
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-rtmw'S  BENEFITS   TO   DISABLED    WIDOWS   UNDER 
*^  AGE    62 

SEC  8.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

..(B)  (1)  has  attained  age  60  or  (11)  Is 
under  a  disability  (as  defined  in  section 
223(c)(2))  which  began  before  the  end  of 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (5),". 

(2)  So  much  of  section  202(e)  (1)  of  such 
Act  as  follows  subparagraph  (E)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "shall  be  entitled  to 
a  widow's  Insurance  benefit  for  each  month, 
beginning  with — 

"(P)  if  she  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing attained  age  60,  the  first  month  in  which 
she  becomes  so  entitled  to  such  Insurance 
benefits,  or 

"(G)  If  she  is  entitled  on  the  basis  of  be- 
ing under  a  disability,  (1)  the  first  month 
after  her  waiting  period  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (6) )  in  which  she  becomes  so  entitled 
to  Euch  Insurance  benefits,  or  (11)  the  first 
month  during  all  of  which  she  is  under  a 
disability  and  In  which  she  becomes  so 
entitled  to  such  insurance  benefits,  but  only 
If  such  first  month  occurs  (I)  in  the  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (5)  and  (II)  after 
the  month  In  which  her  previous  entitlement 
to  Insurance  benefits  under  this  subsection 
on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability 
terminated 

and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
first  month  in  which  any  of  the  following 
occurs:  she  remarries,  dies,  becomes  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  equal 
to  or  exceeding  100  percent  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  indi- 
vidual, or  the  third  month  following  the 
month  in  which  her  disability  ceases  (unless 
she  attains  age  62  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
such  third  month)." 

(3)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "No  payment  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  made  to  a  widow  or 
surviving  divorced  wife  entitled  to  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability  who 
would  not  meet  the  definition  of  disability 
in  section  223(c)(2)  except  for  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof  for  any  month  in  which 
she  engages  in  substantial  gainful  activity." 

(4)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  The  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  (11)  means,  in  the  case  of  any  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife,  the  period  be- 
ginning with  whichever  of  the  following  is 
the  latest: 

"(A)  the  month  in  which  the  fully  insured 
individual  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  died, 
or 

"(B)  the  last  month  for  which  she  was 
entitled  to  mother's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  such  individual,  or 

"(C)  the  month  in  which  her  previous  en- 
titlement to  widow's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income  terminated  because  her  disability 
bad  ceased, 

and  ending  with  the  month  before  the 
month  she  attains  age  62,  or,  if  earlier,  the 
close  of  the  eighty-fourth  month  following 
the  month  with  which  such  period  began. 

"(6)  The  waiting  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (e)(1)  means,  in  the  case  of  any 
widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife,  the  earliest 
period  of  six  consecutive  calendar  months — 

"(A)  throughout  which  the  applicant  for 
widow's  insurance  benefits  has  been  under  a 
disability,  and 

"(B)  which  begins  not  earlier  than  with 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  later:  (1) 
the  first  day  of  the  eighteenth  month  before 
the  month  in  which  such  application  is  filed, 
or  (11)  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  be- 
fore the  month  in  which  the  period  specified 
in  paragraph  (5)  begins." 


(5)  Section  202 (q)  (5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  A  widow's  insurance  benefit,  reduced 
as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  for  a  month 
in  which  she  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability  (if  such 
month  occurs  before  the  month  in  which 
she  attains  age  62)  which  began  before  the 
end  of  the  period  specified  in  subsection  (e) 
(5)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  such 
widow's  Insurance  benefit  would  be  reduced 
under  such  paragraph  had  such  individual 
attained  age  62  in  the  first  month  in  which 
she  was  entitled  to  such  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  being  under  such  disability." 

(6)  Section  202 (q)  (9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "retirement  age"  means  age  65  with 
respect  to  an  old-age,  wife's,  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit  and  age  62  with  respect  to 
a  widow's  insurance  benefit. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
202(e)  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  dis- 
ability will  be  deemed  to  have  attained  age 
62  in  the  month  in  which  she  became  so 
entitled." 

(b)(1)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sen- 
tence "or  any  subsequent  month."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  any  subsequent 
month;  nor  shall  any  deduction  be  made  un- 
der this  subsection  from  any  widow's  insur- 
ance benefit  for  the  month  in  which  the 
widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  has  not 
attained  age  62  and  is  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability.". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  203(f) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(D)  prior  to  the  month  such 
individual  attains  age  62,  if  such  Individual 
is  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  benefits  for 
such  month  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a 
disability,  or  (E)". 

(3)  Section  203(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(D),  and  (E)". 

(4)  Section  203(f)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(D)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

(c)  Section  216(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "202(e)."  after  "202 
(D),". 

(d)(1)  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "disabled  individuals 
under  age  62  who  are  entitled  to  widow's 
Insurance  benefits"  after  "determination  of 
disability,". 

(2)  Section  222(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "child's  insurance 
benefits  or  if"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"child's  insurance  benefits,  a  widow  or  sur- 
viving divorced  wife  who  has  not  attained 
age  62  and  is  entitled  to  widow's  insurance 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  dis- 
ability, or". 

(e)(1)  Section  222(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  202(d)  "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  202(d),  or  202(e)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(c)  (3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "A 
period  of  trial  work  for  any  individual  shall 
begin  (1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits,  with  the 
month  in  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  such 
benefits.  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  sur- 
viving divorced  wife  who  has  not  attained 
age  62  and  who  is  entitled  to  widow's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a 
disability,  with  the  month  in  which  she  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  benefits,  or  (ill)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  attained 
age  18  and  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202(d)  (and  is  under  a  disability),  with 
the  month  in  which  he  becomes  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  or  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  age  18,  whichever  Is  later." 


(f)(1)  Section  222(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph 
(B)  "(and  are  under  a  disability)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(and 
are  under  a  disability) ,  or 

"(C)  entitled  to  widow's  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202(e)  before  having  attained 
age  62  (and  are  under  a  disability) ". 

(2)  Section  222(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  "who  have  attained  age  18  and  are 
under  a  disability,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "who  have  attained 
age  18  and  are  under  a  disability,  the  benefits 
under  section  202(e)  for  widows  and  surviv- 
ing divorced  wives  who  have  not  attained 
age  62  and  are  under  a  disability,". 

(g)  (1)  Section  225  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  "un- 
der section  202(d),"  the  following:  "or  that 
a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  who  has 
not  attained  age  62  and  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202(e)  on  the  basis  of  be- 
ing under  a  disability,". 

(2)  Section  225  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"223  or  202(d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"202(d),  202(e),  or  223". 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  and  after  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions for  such  benefits  filed  in  or  after  the 
month  in  which  tWs  Act  is  enacted. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  A  DISABLED  CHILD  TO  MONTHLY 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  (11)  of 
section  202(d)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  18," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age  22,". 

(2)  Subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G)  of  sec- 
tion 202(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(F)  if  such  child  was  not  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  so  defined)  at  the  time  he  at- 
tained age  18,  -he  earlier  of  (1)  the  first 
month  during  no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full- 
time  student,  or  (11)  the  month  in  which  he 
attains  age  22,  but  only  if  he  was  not  \mder 
a  disability  (as  so  defined)  in  such  earlier 
month;  or 

"(G)  if  such  child  was  tinder  a  disability 
(as  so  defined)  at  the  time  he  attained  age 
18,  or  if  he  was  not  under  a  disability  (as  so 
defined)  at  such  time,  but  was  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  so  defined)  prior  to  the  month  he 
attained  (or  would  attain)  age  22,  the  third 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he 
ceases  to  be  under  such  dlsabiUty  or  (If 
later)  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  first  month  dur- 
ing no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, or  (11)  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
age  22,  but  only  if  he  was  not  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  so  defined)  in  such  earlier  month. 

(3)  Section  202(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "No  payment  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  to  a  child  entitled 
to  benefits  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a  dis- 
ability who  would  not  meet  the  definition  of 
disability  in  section  223(c)(2)  except  for 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof  for  any  month  In 
which  he  engages  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity." 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  202(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
first  sentence  "in  which  he  is  a  full-time 
student  and  has  not  attained  the  age  of  22  if 
he  has  filed  application  for  such  reentltle- 
ment."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In 
which — 

"(A)(1)  he  Is  a  full-time  student  or  (11) 
he  is  imder  a  disability  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 223(c)  (2),  and 

"(B)  he  has  not  attelned  age  22,  but  only 
if  he  has  filed  application  for  such  reentltle- 
ment." 
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(6)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  202(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  reentltler lent  shall 
end  with  the  month  preceding  whichever  of 
the  following  first  occurs: 

"(C)  the  first  month  In  which  an  event 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  occ^s;  or 

"(D)  the  earlier  of  (i)  the  fltst  month 
during  no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time 
student  or  (li)  the  month  in  wh  ch  he  at- 
tains age  22,  but  only  if  he  l£  net  under  a 
disability  (as  so  defined)  in  such  earlier 
month;  or 

"(E)  If  he  was  under  a  disability  (as  so 
defined),  the  third  month  folldwlng  the 
month  he  ceases  to  be  under  suet  disability 
or  (if  later)  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  first  month  during  rto  part  of 
which  he  is  a  full-time  student,  cr 

"(U)  the  month  In  which  he  aRtains  age 
22." 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectiori  202(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ]out  "such 
age"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  "age  22". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  202(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  strildng  oiit  "the  age 
of  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ["age  18,  or 
(if  such  disability  did  not  begin!  before  he 
attained  such  age)  was  under  aj  disability 
(as  so  defined)  which  began  before  he  at- 
tained age  22.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strlklndjOut  "the 
age  Of  18"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tt  fireof  "age 
18,  or  (if  such  disability  did  not  begin  be- 
fore he  attained  such  age)  was  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  so  defined)  which  be|  ;an  before 
be  attained  age  22". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
first  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  who  was  not  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  such  sectlsn  for  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  such 
amendments  shall  apply  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  filed  In  or  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

HEALTH    INSURANCE    FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  226(a]  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  i  ead  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)   Every  Individual  who-- 

"(A)   has  attained  age  65.  and 

"(B)  is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  section  202  or  is  i  qualified 
railroad  retirement  beneficiary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  insur  ince  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVH:  for  each 
month  for  which  he  meets  the 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B), 
with  the  first  month  after  Jun  s  1966  for 
which  he  meets  the  conditions  s  pecifled  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)   Every  individual  who — 

"(A)   has  not  attained  age  65,   3Ut 

"(B)  (1)  is  entitled  to  dlsablUtj  insurance 
benefits  under  section  223,  or  (11)  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  and  is  entitle!  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  302(d)  and 
Is  under  a  disability  (as  defined  in  section 
223(c))  which  began  before  he  a  tained  age 
22  and  was  under  such  disability  1  or  six  con- 
secutive calendar  months,  or  (HI)  has  not 
attained  age  62  and  is  entitled  to  widow's 
Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  I  lelng  under 
a  disability  (as  so  defined,  or  (iv)  is  a  qual- 
ified railroad  retirement  beneflc:ary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  insuiance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVli  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  later  ^f  (a)  Jan- 
uary 1968  or  (b)  the  first  montH  for  which 
he  satisfies  the  applicable  conditions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  ending  wlti  the  11th 
month  after  the  first  month  irf  which  he 
ceases  to  meet  the  applicable  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  or.  If  earllerl  with  the 
month  before  the  month  In  whlcl  he  attains 


condition 
beginning 


age  65.  Notwithstanding  clause  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B) ,  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced 
wife  who  has  attained  age  62  and  has  been 
under  a  disability  for  six  consecutive  calendar 
months  shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the 
applicable  conditions  of  such  subparagraph 
(B)  [in)  any  month  in  which  (1)  she  Is 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202(e)  on 
the  basis  of  being  under  a  disability  (as  de- 
fined in  section  223  (c) )  or  would  be  entitled 
to  such  benefits  had  the  period,  specified  In 
section  202(e)(5),  ended  in  the  month  she 
attains  65,  instead  of  the  month  she  attains 
62,  and  if  section  202(e)  (1)  (E)  did  not  op- 
erate; and  the  first  month  in  which  she  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  satisfied  such  appli- 
cable conditions  shall  be  the  eleventh  month 
following  the  first  month  In  which  she 
ceases  to  meet  the  applicable  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (B),  or.  If  earlier,  the  month 
before  the  month  In  which  she  attains  age 
65." 

(2)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "occurred  after  June  30,  1966, 
or  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  he  attains  age  65,  whichever  is  later" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "occurred  (i) 
after  June  30,  1966,  or  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  he  attains  age 
65,  whichever  is  later,  or  (11)  if  he  was  en- 
titled to  hospital  insurance  benefits  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  at  a 
time  when  he  was  so  entitled  (but  only  if 
there  has  been  no  intervening  termination 
of    such    entitlement)". 

(3)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"ELIGIBLE    INBIVIDXJALS 

"Sec.  1836.  Every  individual  who — 
"(1)   Is    entitled    to    hospital    insurance 
benefits  under  part  A,  or 

"(2)  has  attained  age  65  and  Is  a  resident 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  either  (A)  a 
citizen  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  continuously  during  the  5 
years  immediately  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  applies  for  enrollment  under  this 
part. 

Is  eligible  to  enroll  In  the  insurance  program 
established  by  this  part." 

(4)  (A)  Section  1837(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  No  Individual  may  enroll  for  the  first 
time  (in  any  continuovis  period  of  eligibility) 
under  this  psirt  more  than  3  years  after  the 
close  of  the  first  enrollment  period  (in  such 
'continuous  period  of  eligibility"  is  the  period 
which  he  could  have  enrolled  under  this 
part." 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1837(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(during  any  continuous  period  of  eligi- 
bility) "  after  "may  not  enroll". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1837(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(during  any  continuous  period  of 
eligibility) ". 

(D)  Section  1837(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  (and  section  1839(c)),  an  individual's 
•con;:nuous  period  of  eligibility'  is  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  on  which  he  Is 
eligible  to  enroll  under  section  1836  and  end- 
ing with  his  death;  except  that  any  period 
during  all  of  which  an  individual  satisfied 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  and  which 
terminated  in  or  before  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  attained  age  65  shall 
be  a  separate  'continuous  period  of  eligi- 
bility' with  respect  to  such  Individual  (and 
each  such  period  which  terminates  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  have  existed  for  purposes  of 
subsequently  applying  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 1839(c) )  ." 

(E)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 


graphs  (1)    and   (2)"  and  inserting  in  Uen 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)." 

(F)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1837 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  loi- 
lows:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection  aaj 
subsection  (d),  an  Individual  who  has  at- 
tained  age  65  and  who  satisfies  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1836  but  not  paragraph  (j) 
of  such  section  shall  be  treated  as  satlsfyii^ 
such  paragraph  ( 1 )  on  the  first  day  on  wiiich 
he  Is  (or  on  filing  application  would  Ijave 
been)  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits  under  part  A." 

(G)  Section  1837(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  not  attained  age  65  and 
who  first  satisfies  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1836  before  August  1967,  the  initial  enroll- 
ment  period  shall  begin  on  June  1,  1967,  ana 
shall  end  on  October  31.  1967." 

(H)  Section  1837(d)  of  such  Act  ij 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who, 
with  respect  to  the  period  beginning  with 
the  month  in  which  he  attains  age  sixty-five, 
first  satisfies  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
1836  on  or  after  March  1,  1966,  his  initial  en- 
rollment period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  ol 
the  third  month  before  the  month  in  wlilch 
he  first  satisfies  such  paragraph  and  shall 
end  seven  months  later.  The  Initial  enroll- 
ment period  of  an  Individual  who  has  not 
attained  age  sixty-five  and  who  first  satisfies 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  1836  after  July  1967 
shall  begin  on  the  day  such  individual— 

(1)  files  application  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  223,  or 

(2)  files  application  for  child's  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(d)  after  attaining 
age  twenty-two  on  the  basis  of  being  under  a 
disability  (as  defined  In  section  223(c)),  or 

(3)  If  such  Individual  Is  a  widow  (as  de- 
fined In  section  216(c) )  or  surviving  divorced 
wife  (as  defined  In  section  216(d))  files 
application  for  benefits  under  section  202 
and  requests  a  determination  of  disability, 
and  shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
month  following  the  month  In  which  he  Is 
mailed  notice  of  a  final  disability  determina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  child  entitled  to 
child's  Insurance  benefits  before  attaining 
age  eighteen,  such  Initial  enrollment  period 
shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  preceding  the  month  he  attains  such 
age  but  only  If  a  determination  Is  made  that 
such  child  Is  under  a  disability  (as  so  de- 
fined) which  began  before  he  attained  age 
eighteen." 

(I)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section  (and  for  purposes  of 
sections  1838(a)  and  1839(c)),  any  enroU- 
me  it  under  this  part  which  terminates  In 
the  manner  described  in  section  1838(c) 
shall  thereafter  be  deemed  not  to  have 
existed." 

(5)  (A)  Section  1838(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1966"  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1966,  or  (In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  not  attained  age  sixty-five)  January  1, 
1968"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)",  and  by 
Inserting  "(who  has  attained  age  sixty-five)" 
after  "Individual", 

(III)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs" 
each  place  It  appears  In  subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  paragraph",  and  by 
Inserting  after  "individual"  each  place  It 
appears  in  such  subparagraphs  the  follow- 
ing: "(who  has  attained  age  sixty-five)", 

(iv)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E) 
to  read  paragraph  (4)  and  by  Inserting  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 
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"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
hM  not  attained  age  65  and  who  enrolls  piu- 
^t  to  subsection  (d)  of  1837  In  a  month 
iLgr  to  the  month  In  which  he  Is  maUed 
notice  of  a  final  determination  of  disability, 
Qje  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  he  Is 
mailed  such  notice,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  not  attained  age  65  and  who  enrolls 
nursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  1837  In  the 
month  m  which  he  Is  mailed  such  notice  or 
In  the  first  month  after  such  notice  Is  mailed, 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  he  so  enrolls,  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
not  attained  age  65  and  who  enrolls  pur- 
luant  to  subsection  (d)  of  1837  In  the  second 
month  following  the  month  In  which  he  Is 
mailed  such  notice,  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  follovirlng  the  month  In  which 
be  so  enrolls,  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  not  attained  age  65  and  who  enrolls 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  1837  more 
than  two  months  following  the  month  In 
which  he  Is  mailed  such  notice,  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  following  the  month  In 
which  he  so  enrolls." 

(B)  Section  1838  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  satisfy- 
ing paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  whose  en- 
titlement to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  Is  based  on  a  disability  rather 
than  on  his  having  attained  the  age  of  65, 
his  coverage  period  (and  his  enrollment 
under  this  part)  shall  be  terminated  as  of 
the  close  of  the  last  month  for  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits." 

(6)  Section  1839(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(in  the  same  continuous 
period  of  eligibility)"  after  "for  each  full 
twelve  months";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  Increase  In  an 
Individual's  monthly  premium  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  continuous  period  of 
eligibility  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  continuous  period  of 
eUglblllty  which  such  Individual  may  have." 

(7)  (A)  Section  1840(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or 
223". 

(B)  Section  1840(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or  223". 

(C)  Section  1840(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  202"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or  223". 

(b)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  21  the 
following  new  section : 

"HOSPITAL  INSiniANCE  BENEFITS  FOR  THB 
DISABLED 

"Sec  22.  Individuals  under  age  sixty-five 
who  are  entitled  to  annuities  under  para- 
graph 4  or  5  of  section  2(a)  or  are  entitled 
to  annuities  under  section  5(c)  (or  who  have 
been  or  would  be  considered  In  applying  the 
provisions  of  section  3(c)(3))  and  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  and  have  a  dis- 
ability (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(j)(l)(ll))  and  who  are  In  a  "period  of 
disability"  (as  this  term  In  described  In 
section  3(c) )  and,  with  respect  to  Individuals 
entitled  to  annuities  under  paragraph  4  or  5 
of  section  2(a) ,  are  not  In  a  "waiting  period" 
(as  defined  In  section  223(c)  (3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shall  be  certified  by  the  Board 
under  section  21  In  the  same  manner,  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  restrictions,  and  other  provisions 
as  Individuals  specifically  described  In  such 
section  21,  and  also  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions,   restrictions,    and    other    provisions 


as  are  disability  beneficiaries  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  connection 
with  their  eligibility  for  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVin  of  such 
Act  and  their  eligibility  to  enroll  under  part 
B  of  such  title  XVIII;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Individuals  certified  as  provided 
In  this  section  shall  be  considered  Indi- 
viduals described  In  and  certified  under  such 
section  21." 

SISTER'S    AND    BROTHER'S    INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 202 (v)  the  following  new  heading  and 
subsection : 

Sister's  and  Brother's  Insurance  Benefits 
"(w)(l)   Every  sister   or  brother    (as  de- 
fined in  this  subsection)    of  an  individual 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disability   Insurance 
benefits,  or  of  an  Individual  who  died  a  fully 
Insured  Individual,  If  such  brother  or  sister — 
"(A)   has  attained  age  62, 
"(B)  was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of 
his  or  her  support,  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, from  such  deceased  or  Insured  in- 
dividual and.  In  the  case  of  a  brother,  was 
under   a   disability    (as  defined   in   section 
223(c)(2))  — 

"(I)  If  such  individual  is  living,  at  the 
time  such  individual  became  entitled  to 
old-age  or  disability  benefits, 

"(11)  if  such  Individual  has  died,  at  the 
time  of  such  death,  or 

"(ill)  If  such  individual  has  a  period  of 
disability  which  continued  until  he  became 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disability  benefits,  or 
(if  he  has  died)  until  the  month  of  his 
death,  at  the  beginning  of  such  period  of 
disability  or  at  the  time  of  such  death, 
and  has  filed  proof  of  such  support  within 
two  years  after  the  month  In  which  such 
Individual  filed  application  with  respect  to 
such  period  of  disability,  became  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  or  died,  as  the  case  may  be, 

"(C)  Is  not  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits,  or  Is  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  each  of  which  Is  (1)  based  on 
a  primary  Insurance  amount  which  Is  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  such  individual  If  he  Is  entitled 
to  old-age  or  disability  Insurance  benefits, 
or  (11)  less  than  82  Vi  percent  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  Individual  If  he  Is 
deceased  If  the  amount  of  the  sister's  or 
brother's  Insurance  benefit  Is  determinable 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (or  75  percent  of 
such  primary  Insurance  amount  In  any  other 
case), 

"(D)  has  not  married  since  the  time  as  of 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such 
sister  or  brother  is  receiving  at  least  one-half 
of  his  or  her  support  from  such  Individual, 
"(E)  has  filed  application  for  sister's  or 
brother's  Insurance  benefits, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  sister's  or  a  brother's 
insurance  benefit  for  each  month,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  he  or  she  becomes  so 
entitled  to  such  insurance  benefits  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  in  which  any  of  the  following 
occurs — 

"(P)  such  sister  or  brother  dies  or  mar- 
ries, or 

"(G)(1)  If  such  individual  Is  entitled  to 
old-age  Insurance  benefits  or  disability  In- 
surance benefits,  such  sister  or  brother  be- 
comes entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fit or  a  disability  insurance  benefit  based  on 
a  primary  insurance  amount  which  Is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  one-half  of  the  primary  Insxir- 
ance  amount  of  such  Individual,  or  (11)  If 
such  Individual  has  died,  such  sister  or 
brother  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  In- 
surance benefit  or  a  disability  Insurance 
benefit  which  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  82  V4 


percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
such  Individual  If  the  sister's  or  brother's 
Insurance  amount  Is  determinable  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  (or  75  percent  of  such 
primary  Insurance  amount  In  any  other 
case),  or 

"(H)  Such  individual  is  alive  and  is  not 
entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits  and 
Is  not  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance  benefits. 
"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(q)  of  this  section  and  except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, such  sister's  and  such  brother'is  Insur- 
ance benefit  for  each  month  shall  be  equal 
to — 

"(I)  If  the  Individual  on  the  basis  of  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  income  the  sis- 
ter or  brother  is  entitled  to  such  benefit 
has  not  died  prior  to  the  end  of  such  month, 
one-half  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  such  Individual  for  such  month,  or 

"(11)  If  such  Individual  has  died  in  or  prior 
to  such  month.  8214  percent  ot  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  such  individual; 

"(B)  For  any  month  for  which  more  than 
one  sister  or  brother  is  entitled  to  sister's 
or  brother's  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
of  an  Individual  who  died  In  or  prior  to  such 
month,  such  benefit  for  each  such  sister  or 
brother  for  each  such  month  shall  (except 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (C) )  be  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  such  Insured  Individual. 
"(C)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(I)  any  sister  or  brother  Is  entitled  to  a 
sister's  or  a  brother's  insurance  benefit  for 
a  month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  an  Individual  who 
died  In  or  prior  to  such  month,  and 

"(11)  another  sister  or  brother  of  such  In- 
dividual Is  entitled  to  sister's  or  brother's 
Insurance  benefits  for  such  month  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
Income,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  application 
filed  after  such  month  and  after  the  month 
In  which  the  application  for  the  sister's  or 
brother's  Insurance  benefits  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  Is  filed, 

the  amount  of  the  sister's  or  brother's  In- 
surance benefit  of  the  sister  or  brother  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (I)  for  the  month  referred 
to  m  such  clause  shall  be  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  Instead  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  the  amount  of  the  sister's  or  broth- 
er's insurance  benefit  of  the  sister  or  brother 
referred  to  In  clause  (II)  for  such  month 
shall  be  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  Individual  minus 
the  amount  (before  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  benefit  for  such  month 
of  the  sister  or  brother  referred  to  in  clause 

(1). 
"(3)  As  vised  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  sister  means  a  sister  by  the 
wholeblood,  a  sister  by  the  halfblood,  a  step- 
sister by  a  marriage  contracted  before  the 
sister  attained  age  18,  or  an  adopted  sister 
by  an  adoption  that  took  place  before  the 
sister  attained  age  18; 

"(B)  the  term  "brother"  means  a  brother 
by  the  wholeblood,  a  brother  by  the  half- 
blood,  a  stepbrother  by  a  marriage  contracted 
before  the  brother  attained  age  18,  or  an 
adopted  brother  by  an  adoption  that  took 
place   before   the   brother   attained    age    18. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  sister  or  brother  who 
marries — 

"(A)  an  Individual  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  subsection  or  subsections  (b), 
(c).  (e).  (f).  (g).or  (h).  or 

"(B)  an  Individual  who  attained  the  age 
of  18  and  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  sub- 
section (d). 

such  sister's  or  brother's  entitlement  to 
benefits  \inder  this  subsection  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
but  subject  to  subsection  (s),  not  be  ter- 
minated by  reason  of  such  marriage;  except 
that,  In  the  case  of  such  a  marriage  to  an 
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Individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  subsec 
tlon    (d),   the  preceding  provlslops  of   this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
benefits   for   months   aJTter   the   ifest   month 
diirlng   all    of    which    such    Individual    was 
under    a   disability    (as    defined 
223(c))    unless  he  ceases  to  be 
by  reason  of  his  death." 

(b)  Section  201(h)  of  such  Act 
by  striking  out  "or  (d))"  and  l^rtlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "  ( d ) .  or  ( w )  ". 

(c)  Section  202 (q)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  In  the  heading  after  "Hus- 
band's," the  following:  "Sister's,  brother's,"; 

(2)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)  Ifter  "hus- 
band's," the  following:  "sister's,  [brother's," 
and  by  striking  out  In  such  paragraph  (1) 
"or  husband's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  husband's,  sister's,  brother's,  orV; 

(3)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (3)  after  "hus- 
band's" wherever  It  appears  the  Ifollowlng: 
"sister's  or  brother's"  and  by  swlklng  out 
In  such  paragraph  (3)  "or  Ausband's" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Insertlig  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  husband's,  sister's,  or  brother's"; 

(4)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (6)  after  "hus- 
band's," wherever  It  appears  the  following: 
"sister's,  brother's": 

(5)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (7)  aft€r  "hus- 
band's" the  following::  "sister's,  Brother's"; 
and  by  striking  out  "or  hiisband'i"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  hubancffs,  sister's, 
or  brother's":  and  by  striking  oui  "spouse" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "individual"; 

(6)  adding  In  paragraph  (7)  at  the  end  of 
(A)  the  following:  "and,  In  the  case  of 
sisters  or  brothers,  any  month  in  which  such 
benefit  was  subject  to  deductlana  under 
section  203 ( a ) ";  and  ' 

(7)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (9)  "or  h\is- 
band's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, sister's,  or  brother's";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  For  purposes  of  this  sbbsectlon, 
'sister's  and  brother's  insurance  benefit' 
means  benefits  payable  under  section  202 (w) 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  setf-employ- 
ment  income  of  an  individual  ebtltled  to 
old-age  Insurance  benefits  or  disability  in- 
surance benefits."  j 

(d)  Section  202(r)  of  such  Act  1^  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking    out   the    heading 
band's"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  Hus- 
band's, Sister's,  or  Brother's";  and 

(2)  inserting  In  paragraph    (1) 
phrase  "or  husband's  Insurance  benefit"  the 
following:  "or  a  sister's  or  a  brothtr's  insur- 
ance benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  vages  and 
self -employment   Income   of   a   lining   Indt 
vldual,":   and 

(3)  striking   out   in   paragraph 
husbands"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
husband's,  sister's,  or  brother's". 

(e)(1)   section  202(b)  (3)  (A)   of 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  (h),  (k  (w)". 

(2)  section  202(c)(2)(A)  of  sush  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  '  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (h).  or 

(3)  section  202(d)(6)(A)    of  sufch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  '  and  In 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  ",   (h),  or  (w)" 

(4)  section  202(e)(3)(A)  of  su:h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  '  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ".   (h),  or  (w)' 

(5)  section  202(f)(2)(A)  of  su :h  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediate  ly  before 
the  semicolon  "or  (w)". 

(6)  section  202(f)(4)(A)  cyi  suih  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  '  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  (h),  or   (w)". 

(7)  section  202(g)(3)(A)    of  8u:h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  in 
serting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (h).  or   [w)". 

(8)  section  202(h)(4)(A)   of  su:h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  in 
serting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  (h).  or  [w)". 
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(9)  section  202(J)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (h),  or  (w)". 

( 10)  section  202(o)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  each  place  that 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(h),  or  (w)". 

(11)  section  202 (s)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (h)(4)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(h)(4)  and 
(w)(4)". 

(12)  section  216(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (h) ,  or  (w) ". 

(13)  section  216(c)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  (h),  or  (w)". 

(14)  section  216(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  (h).  or  (w)". 

(15)  section  216(g)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  (h),  or  (w)". 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whenever  a  reduction  is  made  under  this 
subsection  in  the  total  of  monthly  benefits 
for  any  such  month,  each  benefit,  other  than 
the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  or  disability 
Insurance  benefit  shall  be  proportionally  de- 
creased, except  that  the  reduction  shall  be 
applied  first  to  reduce  (but  not  below  zero) 
any  benefit  or  proportionately  any  benefits 
under  section  202(w)  that  are  Included  In 
such  total  of  monthly  benefits  for  any 
month." 

(g)  Section  203(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  child's"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"child's,  sister's,  or  brother's"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  chUd"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "child,  sister,  or  brother". 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted  on 
the  basis  of  applications  filed  in  or  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(I)  The  requirement  In  section  202 (w)  (1) 
(B)  of  this  Act  that  proof  of  support  be  filed 
within  two  years  after  a  specified  date  in 
order  to  establish  ellglblUty  for  sister's  or 
brother's  Insurance  benefit  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable If  such  proof  of  support  is  filed 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

MARRIAGE  NOT  TO  TERMINATE  CHILD'S  BENEFITS 
OF    CERTAIN    CHI1J>R£N    WHO    ARE    FXTLL-TIME 

STUDENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)(D),  the  entitlement  of  a 
child  to  benefits  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  terminated  by  reason  of  the  marriage 
of  such  child  for  any  period  during  which 
such  child  is  a  full-time  student,  and  (in 
case  such  child  is  a  female)  her  husband  is 
also  a  full-time  student. 

"(B)  A  child  whose  entitlement  to  child's 
insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  Insured 
Individual  is  terminated  by  reason  of  the 
marriage  of  such  child  may  again  become  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  for  any  period — 

"(i)  during  which  he  Is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, and  (in  the  case  such  child  is  a  female) 
her  husband  is  also  a  full-time  student,  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  such  child 
would  (except  for  such  marriage)  have  other- 
wiS9  been  entitled  to  such  benefits; 
except  that  no  such  child  shall  become  re- 
entltled  to  such  benefits  unless  he  has  filed 
application  for  reentltlement  thereto." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202(d)   of  the  Social 
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Security  Act  for  months  after  the  first  month 
foUowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  it 
enacted,  and.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  was  not  entitled  to  a  monthly  beneflt 
under  such  section  for  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  only  on  the  basis  of  an 
application  filed  In  or  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

TRANSFER  OF  FEDERAL  CREDTTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Social  8*. 
curlty  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"CREDrriNC  OF  PAY  OR  SALARY  UNDER  CIVIL  SQV 
ICE  RETIREMENT  OR  TFTLE  VIH  Or  FOREIGN 
SERVICE   ACT  OF   1946 

"(q)(l)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (5\ 
and  (6)  of  section  210(a)  — 

"(A)  the  basic  pay  (as  defined  in  section 
8331(3)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  of  an 
individual  attributable  to  service  (other  than 
service  described  In  section  8331(14)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code)  to  which  Civil  Service 
Retirement  (ch.  83,  subch.  Ill  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  applies  and  which  ij 
performed  after  June  30,  1966,  or 

"(B)  the  basic  salary  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions) of  an  Individual  attributable  to  serv- 
ice to  which  title  VIII  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  applies  and  which  is  performed 
after  June  30,  1966, 

shall  constitute  remuneration  for  employ- 
ment under  this  title.  If,  after  December  31, 
1967,  such  Individual  Is  separated  by  reason 
of  death,  dlsablUty,  transfer  (other  than 
transfer  to  service  to  which  such  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  or  such  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees 
applies ) ,  or  otherwise,  from  service  to  which 
such  Civil  Service  Retirement  or  such  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  applies  and  neither  such 
individual  nor  any  of  his  survivors  is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  (deferred  or  otherwise) 
under  such  Civil  Service  Retirement  or  such 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  on  the  basis  of 
such  individual's  service.  The  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  remuneration  for  (1)  any  period 
of  service  that  terminated  before  the  second 
month  following  the  month  of  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  and 
(11)  service  performed  outside  of  the  United 
States  by  an  Individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
furnish  him  a  record  of  such  individual's 
service,  basic  pay  and  basic  salary,  together 
with  a  certification  that  such  Individual 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1). 
Such  report  and  certification  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Pay  or  salary  paid 
to  any  individual  In  any  calendar  year  and 
included  In  any  such  report  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  paid  In  equal  proportions 
with  respect  to  all  months  in  such  year  in 
which  such  Individual  performed  service  for 
such  pay  or  salary,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 
.  "  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  to  the  Fec'eral  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  within  the  6-month  period  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  within  the  6-month  period  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  be  equal 
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"(A)  the  total  of  the  proportionate  costs, 
attributable  to  the  basic  pay  or  salary  for 
ppderal  service  credited  pursuant  to  section 
M5(a)  of  the  benefits  of  aU  individuals  paid 
Rt  any' time  during  such  fiscal  year  out  of 
each  of  such  Trust  Funds  (taking  into  ac- 
^t  adjustments  required  by  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments  made  with  respect 
to  Drlor  years  and  benefits  paid  Indirectly 
through  the  financial  Interchange  provisions 
of  section  5(k)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937 ) ;  and 

"(B)  the  interest  on  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  from  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  benefits  from  such 
Trust  Fund  to  the  date  of  such  transfer. 
The  rate  of  such  Interest  for  each  of  such 
Trust  Funds  shaU  be  the  same  as  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  earned  during  such  fiscal 
year  on  investments  made  for  such  Trust 
Fund  during  such  fiscal  year  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
proportionate  cost  of  the  benefits  of  an  In- 
dividual which  Is  attributable  to  the  basic 
pay  or  salary  for  his  Federal  service  credited 
pursuant  to  section  205(q) ,  and  with  respect 
to  which  a  tax  equivalent  has  been  with- 
held from  his  lump-sum  credit  under  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  or  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  shall  be  the  amount  of  benefits 
paid  (either  directly  from  such  Trust  Fund 
or  Indirectly  through  the  financial  Inter- 
change provisions  of  section  5(k)  (2)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937)  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come of  such  Individual  multiplied  by  the 
fraction — 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  basic  pay  or  salary  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  such  tax  equivalent 
for  such  Individual,  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  plus  (11)  the  dollar  amount 
of  such  individual's  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  (computed  without  regard  to 
the  basic  pay  or  salary  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A) ) ,  plus  (ill)  the  dollar  amount 
of  compensation  of  such  Individual  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  which 
would  have  been  Included  as  wages  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  If  service  as  an  employee 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
after  December  31,  1967,  had  been  Included 
In  the  term  "employment"  as  defined  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  In  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act." 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TRUST  FUNDS 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  The  third  sentence  of 
section  201(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  thereof)  "amounts  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  centum  of ",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "amounts  equivalent 
to "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  (In  clauses  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  thereof)  the  term  "the  taxes" 
the  first  place  It  appears  In  each  of  such 
clauses,  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "100 
per  centum  of  the  taxes"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the 
word  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  clause : 

"(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  an  amount  equal  to  3.75  per  centum  of 
th;  aggregate  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  such 
year;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
an  amount  equal  to  7.5  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  an  amount 
equal  to  22.5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  an  amount  equal 
to  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  an  amount  equal  to 
37.5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19'75,  an  amount  equal  to  45 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  approiMlated 
for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  52.5  per 
centuE^  of  the  aggregate  so  appropriated  for 
such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  an 
amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate so  appropriated  for  such  year;  except 
that  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  clause  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
specified  with  respect  to  such  year  In  clause 
(3)   of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section." 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  201(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (3)  and  (4)"  the  first  place  it 
appears  therein,  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "clauses   (3),   (4),  and   (5)". 

(b)  (1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  201 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  thereof)  "amounts  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  centum  of "  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "amounts  equivalent 
to "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of 
such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the 
word  "and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (2)  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  an  amount  equal  to  3.75  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  for  such 
year;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
an  amount  equal  to  7.5  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  an  amount 
equal  to  22.5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  an  amount  equal 
to  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  ap- 
propriated for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  an  amount  equal  to 
37.5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  an  amount  equal  to  45 
percentum  of  the  aggregate  so  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  an  amount  equal  to  52.5 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  so  appropriated  for 
such  year." 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  201(a) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "clauses  (1)  and  (2)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)". 

INCREASE    OF    EARNINGS    COUNTED    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND    TAX    PURPOSES 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  prior  to  1968"  after  "1965". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  $10,000  with 
respect  to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an 


Individual  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1967  and  prior  to  1971,  Is  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual during  such  calendar  year; 

"(6)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  $15,000  with 
respect  to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year;  and 
1970.  is  paid  to  such  Individual  during  such 
calendar  year;". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)  (1)  (D)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  1968" 
after  "1965",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1967  and  prior  to  1971,  (1)  $10,000,  minus 
(11)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
Individual  during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(F)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1970,  (1)  $15,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or" 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)(2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1965"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1965  and  be- 
fore 1968,  or  $10,000  in  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  1967  and  before  1971,  or  $15,000 
In  the  case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1970". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (lU)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1965"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  1965  and  be- 
fore 1968,  or  $10,000  in  the  case  of  \x  taxable 
year  ending  after  1967  and  before  1971,  or 
$15,000  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ending 
after  1970". 

(4)  Section  215(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $6,000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1965"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
excess  over  $6,000  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1965  and  before  1968,  the 
excess  over  $10,000  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1967  and  before  1971,  and  the 
excess  over  $15,000  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1970". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  definition  of  self -employment  income) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  before  1968" 
after  "1965",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraphs : 

"(E)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1967  and  before  1971.  (1)  $10,000,  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual during  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(F)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1970,  (1)  $15,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or", 

(2)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  wages)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$6,600"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$10,000.  In  the 
case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1967  and 
before  1971,  or  $15,000,  in  the  case  of  any 
calendar  year  after  1970,". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$6,600" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  dollar". 

(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$6,600"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  dollar". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes) ,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1968"  after  "the  calendar  year  1965"; 

(B)  by    inserting    after    "exceed    $6,600," 
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the  following:  "or  (D)   during  any 
year  after  the  calendar  year  1967 
to  the  calendar  year  1971.  the  #eg 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
(E)    during    any    calendar    year 
calendar  year  1970.  the  wages 
him  during  such  year  exceed  $15.i 
(C»   by  Inserting  before  the  p 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  " 
first  $10,000  of  such  wages  re 
calendar  year   after   1967   and 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax   with 
the  first  $15,000  of  such  wages 
such  calendar  year  after  1970". 
(6)    Section  6413(c)(2)(A)    of 
(relating  to  refunds  of  emi     . 
jn  the  case  of  Federal  employees) 
ed  by  striking  cut  "or  $6,600  for  any 
Tear  after  1965"  and  Inserting  In  11 
of   "$6,600    for    the    calendar    year 
1967     $10,000    for    the    calendar 
1969'.  or  1970.  or  $15,000  for  any 
after  1970." 

(c)   The    amendments    made 
tlons  (a)l  and  (a)(3)(A),  and  th« 
ments  made  by  subsection  (b)   (e"-* 
graph   (1)    thereof),  shall  apply 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after 
1967     The  amendments  made  by  s' 
(a)(2).   (a)(3)(B),  and   (b)(7) 
only  with   respect  to  taxable  yea^ 
after  1967.     The  amendment  made 
section  'a)  (4)  shall  apply  only  — 
to  calendar  years  after  1967. 

SEC    16.  (a)   Section  1401  of  the 
ReverJue  Code  of   1954    (relating 
tax   under  the   Self-Employment 
tlons  Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  f 
"Sec.  1401.  Rate  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Old- Age.  Survivors,  and 
surance— In   addition  to  other 
shall  be  imposed  for  each  taxable 
ginning  after  December  31,  1967.  o* 
employment   Income  of   every 
tax  equal  to  6.0  percent  of  the 
the  self -employment  income  for  i 

year.  T,, 

"(b)   Hospital   Insurance— in 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  preceding 
there  shall  be  imposed  for  each  t 
beginning  after  December  31, 
self-employment  Income  of  every 
a  tax  equal  to  0.50  percent  of  t 
of  the  self-employment  Income  foi 
able  year.    For  purposes  of  the  ta 
bv  this  subsection,  the  exclusion  o: 
representatives  by  section  1402  (H> 

°°('b*^S^'tlon  3101  of  the  Internal 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  *" 

ployees   under   the  Federal   Ins' 

trlbutlons  Act)   Is  amended  to 

lows: 

"Sec.  3101.    Rate  or  Tax. 

"(a)    Old- Age.    Survivors,    and 
Insurance— In  addition  to  other 
is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  income 
dividual  a  tax  equal  to  the  follow 
ages  of  the  wages  (as  defined  In 
(a))    received  by  him   with  res. 
ployment   (as  defined  In  section 
••(1)   with  respect  to  wages  n 
Ing  the  calendar  years  1968  and 
shall  be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(2)   with  respect  to  wages 
December  31.  1969.  the  rate  shall 
cent. 

"(b)  Hospital  Insurance — In 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  preceding 
there  Is   hereby   Imposed  on  the 
every  individual  a  tax  equal  to  • 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  sect 
received  by  him  after  December  3 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined 
3121(b)).   but   without   regard   vi 
visions  of  paragraph    (9)    thereof 
It  relates  to  employees." 
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(c)  Section  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployers under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  3111.     Rate  of  Tax. 

"(a)  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  ex- 
cise tax.  with  respect  to  having  Individuals 
in  his  employ,  equal  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  In  section  3121(b))  — 
"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1968  and  1969,  the  rate  shall 
be  4.5  percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  the  rate  shall  be  5.0  percent. 
"(b)  Hospital  Insurance— In  addition  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  preceding  subsection, 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  every  employer 
an  excise  tax.  with  respect  to  having  individ- 
uals in  his  employ,  equal  to  0.50  Percen*  of 
the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a)) 
paid  by  him  after  December  31.  1967  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(b)),  but  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (9)  thereof  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  employees." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967 
The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1987. 

The  exhibits  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  are  as  foUows: 

ExHisrr  1 
Table  a-1— Average  annual  social  security 
expenditures   per   capital    selected    coun- 
tries, 1960  „  .,„ 

Per  capita 

expenditures ' 

{in  U.S.  dollars) 

8124 
Australia '^jgg 

Canada   ^ 

China-Taiwan . 

Congo-Brazzaville    . 

Czechoslovaltla   "^^ 

Denmark gg 

Finland j^.^^ 

France  

Germany- 
Ghana  g 

Guatemala j 

India  g-j 

Israel - go 

Italy 22 

Japan 221 


Table  A-2. — Social  security  receipts  and  ex. 
penditures  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  selected  countries,  1960 


Receipts 


Country 


Australia — 

Canada. 

China.  Taiwan 

Congo.  Brazzaville.. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France --- 

Oennany.  Federal 

Republic 

Ghana 

Guatemala 

India 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway ■ 

Philippines 

Poland.. — 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.. 

Turkey 

U.S.S.R — 

United  Arab 

Republic 

United  Kingdom. - 

United  States 

V'^enzuela 

Vietnam. 

Yugoslavia.- 


Total,' 
as  per- 
cent of 
GNP 


Social 
insur- 
ance as 
percent 
of  GNP 


Eipenditures 


Total,' 
as  per- 
cent of 
GNP 


8.5 

9.5 

1.2 
(') 
15.3 
11.1 
10.4 
14.0 

17.0 

1.4 

3.1 

1.9 

8.1 

14.7 

6.6 

16.8 

12.9 

10.9 

2.2 

9.2 

4.7 

4.5 

12.6 

10.2 

2.5 

(') 

(>) 

11.1 
7.0 
2.9 

(') 
10.2 


5.3 

3.2 

.2 

{») 

(') 
5.9 
3.8 
6.4 

12.5 


Social 
insur- 
ance as 
percent 
ofONP 


1.2 

(>) 
6.3 
8.9 
3.8 

11.1 

8.5 

6.5 

.4 

(') 
1.3 
4.3 
6.4 
6.0 
1.1 

(2) 

(») 
4.3 
3.8 
.9 

(>) 
9.6 


7.9 

8.9 

1.2 
(«) 
15.3 
11.1 

9.6 
13.9 

16.1 
1.3 
3.0 
1.4 
7.1 

12.7 
5.2 

14.2 

11.0 

las 

1.1 
9.0 
3.8 
4.2 

12.4 
7.7 
1.3 

(«) 

(») 

11.0 
6.3 
2.8 

0) 

11.0 


5.1 
3.4 
.1 


(») 

(') 
S.8 
3.1 
6.3 

11 « 


LI 


(') 
4.2 
7.5 
17 
8.S 
7.4 
{.« 
.1 

P) 
1.3 
4.0 
6.2 
43 
.5 


(') 
(') 


43 

3.t 

.» 


(«) 


7.8 


j-Federal  Republic— 195 


Luxembourg 


107 


DlsablUty 

tjaxes.  there 

every  In- 

foUowitg  percent- 

s^tlon  3121 

to  em- 

3121(b))  — 

received  dur- 

13  69.  the  rate 

received  after 
be  5  0  per- 

iddltlon   to 

subsection. 

Income  of 

1.50  percent 

I  3121(a)) 

1967.  with 

In  section 

the   pro- 

Insofar  as 


Netherlands ^^q 

Norway   j 

Philippines jj^ 

Poland ,™ 

South  Africa ^g 

Spain -- 204 

"' I""""—  121 


1  Total  Includes  family  aUowances,  public  health, 
public  assistance,  programs  for  public  employees, 
benefits  for  war  victims,  and  administration. 

2  Not  available. 

Source-  Derived  from  The  Cost  of  Social  Security, 
Genev^lntern^tional  Labor  Office.  1964,  pp.  35-224, 
243.291. 

Table  A-3.— Benefit  expenditures  as  a  percent 
0/  total  consumption  expenditure,  selected 

countries,  1960 

Percent 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 21-2 

Luxembourg '^"•'' 

Czechoslovakia 

Prance  

Sweden   

Italy 

Yugoslavia  " 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 

United   Kingdom - 

Poland 

Canada    

Atistralla 

Japan — 

United   States 

Israel  


19.0 
16.6 
16.1 
15.8 
15.8 


13.7 
13.1 
12.7 
12.6 

a.  7 

11.0 
10.9 
7.8 
7.0 
6.9 
4.5 


Sweden 


Switzerland 

Turkey - jjl 

united  Arab  Republic J 

United    Kingdom :{*? 

United  States ^^,^ 

Venezuela g 

Vietnam   

Yugoslavia  

■  Includes  expenditures  for  social  insur- 
ance family  allowances,  public  health  serv- 
ices 'public  assistance,  programs  for  public 
employees,  benefits  for  war  victims,  and 
administration. 

Source:  "The  Cost  of  Social  Security." 
Geneva.  International  Labour  Office,  1964,  pp. 
250,  291. 


Spain .' 

South  Africa--  *• 

Venezuela 

Guatemala  — 
China-Taiwan 

Ghana  

Turkey 

Philippines 


3.3 
3.0 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.1 
NA 


67     Congo-Brazzaville ^^ 


India 

Switzerland    

United  Arab  Republic 

U.S.S.R.   

Vietnam 

Source:  "The  Cost  of  Social  Security."  Ge- 
neva, International  Labour  Office.  1964.  p 
249. 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
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Table  K^.— Receipts  for  social  insurance 
and  assimilated  schemes,  selected  coun- 
tries, by  source.  1960 


Country 


Australia' 

Canada ' 

CUna.  Taiwan..— 
Congo.  Brazzaville. 

Ciechoslovakia 

Denmark' 

Finland 


France - .  „       , ., 

Germany,  Federal  Repulilic. 


Ghana' 
Guatemala '..- 

India' 

Israel' 

Italy 

J.Hpan ' 

Luxf  mhourg . . 
Netherlands... 

Norway ' 

Philippines'.. 

Poland 

South  Africa '. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switicrland... 

Turkey 

U.S.S.R.. 


Percentage  of  receipts 


From 
em- 
ployer 


11.1 
23.5 
45.2 
98.7 


rnited  .Arab  Republic, 

United  Kingdom  ' 

United  States ' 

Venezuela' - 

Vietnam 

yngoslavia 


5.5 
32.9 
62.2 
36.5 
100.0 
58.0 
47.5 
42.2 
56.0 
38.6 
34.0 
28.0 
29.3 
65.7 
98.5 
26.7 
63.3 
11.0 
28.1 
56.0 
41.6 
59.2 
37.5 
65.2 
62.6 
100.0 
95.4 


From 
em- 
ployee 


From 

other 

taxes, 

etc 


7.7 
12.9 
28.8 


26.0 
24.4 
24.8 
35.6 


30.9 
47.9 
44.1 
1.1.2 
3.5.2 
30.4 
57.1 
43.5 
36.5 


3.9 
20.0 
40.4 
48.9 
36.4 


23.7 
37.2 
35.2 
27.5 


81.2 

63.6 

26.0 

1.3 


68.5 
42.7 
13.0 
27.8 


11.1 

4.5 

13.7 

28.8 

26.2 

35.6 

14.8 

27.2 

7.9 

1.5 

69.5 

16.7 

48.6 

25.1 

7.6 

58.4 

17.1 

25.2 

9.6 

19.9 


1  Fiscal  year. 

Source-  Derived  from  "Pt.  I,  Basic  Tables."  The 
Cost  of  Social  Security,  Geneva,  International  Labor 
Office,  1964,  pp.  35-224.     

ExHiBrr2 
Summary  of  Provisions  or  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Social  Secttrity  Bill 
The  proposal  of  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  to  revise  Social  Security  benefits  and  to 
adopt  a  system  of  partial  general  revenue 
financing  of  Social  Security  contains  the  fol- 
lowing basic  provisions: 

I.    BENEFITS 

A.  Effective  January  1,  1968,  the  bill  In- 
creases retirement  benefits  by  an  average  of 
slightly  over  50  percent.  The  new  average 
benefits  will  be  $133  a  month  for  individuals 
and  $220  for  couples,  as  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent figures  of  $84  and  $142,  respectively. 

B.  The  minimum  monthly  benefit  payable 
Is  raised  from  the  present  $44  to  $100,  effective 
January  1.  1968.  This  means  that  all  those 
whose  lifetime  wages  have  averaged  $106  a 
month  or  less  will  receive  $100  In  benefits, 
or  $150  a  month  If  there  Is  a  wife  who  Is  65 
and  therefore  qualifies  for  marital  benefits. 
Thus,  for  many,  benefits  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

0.  Persons  whose  lifetime  earnings  averaged 
from  $95  a  month  to  $250  a  month  ($3,000  a 
year)  will  receive  a  50  percent  Increase  in 
benefits.  Thus,  a  person  who  earned  $200  a 
month  in  his  working  life,  formerly  the  re- 
cipient of  $90  a  month,  will  now  receive  $135 
a  month  in  benefits  (about  %  of  his  average 
wages)  and  $202.50  (slightly  more  than  his 
average  wages)  If  his  wife  qualifies  for  marital 
benefits.  The  man  who  earned  $3,000  a  year 
($250  a  month) ,  who  formerly  received  $1,220 
a  year,  will  receive  $1,840.80  which  is  over  60 
percent  of  his  previous  average  wage.  If  his 
wife  qualifies  for  marital  benefits,  their  total 
benefits  wlU  be  $2,671  a  year,  or  92  percent  of 
his  average  lifetime  wages. 

D.  The  Increase  in  benefits  will  be  slightly 
less  for  people  whose  earnings  were  higher 
during  their  lifetimes. 

1.  The  man  who  earned  $4,000  a  year  dur- 
ing his  life  will  receive  a  45  percent  Increase 
in  benefits.  His  annual  benefits  wll'  be  In- 
creased from  $1,440  to  $2,090,  or  over  50 
percent  of  what  he  earned  during  his  lifetime. 
If  bis  wife  qualifies  for  marital  benefits,  they 


will  receive  over  $3,100  as  a  family,  or  about 
75  percent  of  his  earnings  as  a  worker. 

2.  The  man  who  earned  $5,000  a  year 
($425  a  month)  dtiring  his  lifetime  will  re- 
ceive a  40  percent  increase  in  benefits,  from 
$141  a  month  to  $198.50  a  month,  or  $2,384  a 
yesir.  If  his  wife  qualifies  for  marital  benefits, 
they  will  receive  almost  $3,600. 

3.  The  man  who  earned  $6,000  a  year  ($500 
a  month)  during  his  lifetime  will  receive  an 
Increase  of  Just  under  40  percent,  from  $157 
a  month  to  $218.10  a  month,  or  $2,617  a  year. 
If  his  wife  qualifies  for  marital  benefits,  they 
will  receive  $3,925  annually. 

4.  The  lowest  benefit  Increase  under  the  bill 
Is  37.7  percent,  for  the  man  who  earned 
$6,600  a  year. 

E.  The  bill  will  raise  widow's  benefits  from 
the  present  level  of  82  Vi  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased husband's  benefits  to  100  percent. 

F.  The  bill  provides  for  a  cost  of  living  In- 
crease in  benefits.  Each  time  a  consumer 
price  Index  rises  by  1  percent,  benefits  will 
go  up  1  i>ercent  automatically. 

G.  The  bin  provides  an  alternative  method 
of  computing  benefits  which  will  increase 
the  monthly  pension  check  of  millions  of 
beneficiaries.  Benefits  are  now  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  man's  average  monthly  wage 
throughout  his  working  lifetime,  less  a  few 
of  his  worst  years.  The  alternative  method 
which  the  bill  provides  would  base  benefits 
on  a  man's  average  monthly  earnings  dtirlng 
his  ten  highest  consecutive  years  of  working, 
so  that  benefits  will  more  realistically  be 
tied  to  a  man's  productivity  during  his 
prime  working  life. 

H.  The  bill  provides  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  lump-sum  death  payment  from 
$255  under  present  law  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  maximum  family  benefit  ($833.20  un- 
der the  bill). 

I.  The  bin  provides  an  Increase  from  $1,500 
under  present  law  to  $1,800  in  the  amount  a 
beneficiary  can  earn  In  a  year  and  still  get 
full  benefits  for  the  year,  and  an  increase 
from  $2,700  to  $3,000  In  the  amount  which 
can  be  earned  before  each  dollar  of  Income 
causes  the  loss  of  a  dollar  In  benefits. 

J.  The  bill  provides  an  Increase  from  $35 
to  $50  in  the  amount  of  the  special  payments 
made  to  certain  people  age  72  and  older  who 
do  not  qualify  for  regular  benefits. 

K.  The  bni  provides  for  payment  of  cash 
benefits  to  widows  under  age  62  who  are 
severely  disabled. 

L.  The  bill  provides  for  payment  of  child- 
hood disability  benefits  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability beginning  before  age  22  rather  than 
before  age  18  as  under  present  law. 

M.  The  bill  extends  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection to  people  getting  disability  Insurance 
benefits. 

N.  The  bill  provides  for  transfer  to  social 
security  of  the  credits  for  the  Federal  service 
of  employees  covered  under  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  when  the  employees  and 
their  families  are  not  protected  under  the 
system  at  the  time  they  retire,  become  dis- 
abled, or  die. 

O.  The  bill  provides  payments  for  dei>end- 
ent  sisters  and  disabled  dependent  brothers 
of  beneficiaries. 

P.  The  bill  provides  that  a  young  man  re- 
ceiving survivorship  benefits  will  not  lose 
them  by  getting  married  If  he  is  a  full-time 
student,  and  a  young  lady  will  retain  her 
benefits  under  those  circumstances  If  she  is 
a  full-time  student  and  marries  a  full-time 
student. 

n.   FINANCING 

A.  The  OASDI  payroll  tax  will  be  Increased 
from  Its  present  level  to  5  percent  each  on 
the  employer  and  the  employee  in  a  series  of 
step  Increases  during  the  coming  years. 
However,  the  tax  on  self-employed  persons 
will  be  held  at  a  celling  of  6  percent,  and, 
due,  to  the  Increases  in  the  earnings  and 
benefits  base  (See  B  below),  the  health  in- 
surance payroll  tax  will  be  held  at  0.5  percent 
each  on  employer  and  employee.  Instead  of 
the  .8  percent  scheduled  under  present  law. 


Thus,  the  overall  payroll  tax  will  ultimately 
be  .15  percent  less  each  for  the  employer  and 
employee  than  Is  now  scheduled  under  exist- 
ing law. 

B.  The  earnings  and  benefits  base  will  be 
raised  to  $10,000  in  1967,  and  $15,000  in  1970. 

C.  In  addition,  benefits  will  for  the  first 
time  be  financed  partly  out  of  general  tax 
revenues.  The  bill  provides  a  formula 
whereby  contributions  will  be  made  out  of 
general  revenues  on  a  gradually  Increasing 
basis  beginning  In  fiscal  1969  until,  at  the 
end  of  nine  years,  an  amount  equal  to  6 
percent  of  the  payroll  tax  base  will  be  con- 
tributed out  of  general  revenues.  Thus,  by 
1977  the  Social  Security  system  will  be  fi- 
nanced about  35  percent  out  of  general 
revenues. 

D.  The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
examined  the  program  and  states  that  it  Is 
actuarially  sound. 

Exhibit  3 
U.S.  Government  Memorandum 

February  9, 1967. 
To:  Mr.  Alvin  M.  David,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, OPEP. 
From:  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary,  SSA. 
Subject:  Cost  Estimates  for  Revised  Legisla- 
tive    Package     for     Senator     Kennedy 
(Your  Memorandum  of  February  1). 
You  requested  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
posals listed  below,  which  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kenned.-  intends  to  Introduce  in  the  near 
future. 

1  Average  51%  long-range  benefit  in- 
crease, with  a  $100  minimum  benefit. 

2.  Average  monthly  wages  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  highest  10  consecutive  years 
of  earnings,  with  a  length-of-servlce  factor. 

3.  Lump-sum  death  payment  equal  to  3 
times  the  primary  Insurance  amount  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  maximum  family  bene- 
fit, whichever  Is  lower. 

4.  Increase  from  $1,500  to  $1,803  in  the 
annual  exempt  amount  under  the  earnings 
test,  with  benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2 
of  earnings  between  $1,800  and  $3,000  and 
for  each  $1  of  earnings  above  $3,000. 

5.  Increase  In  the  transitional  Insured 
payments  from  $35  to  $50  for  a  single  person 
aged  72  or  over,  and  from  $17.50  to  $25  for  a 
wife. 

6.  Widow's  benefits  (at  age  62)  equal  to 
100 '^r  of  thePIA. 

7.  Disabled  widow's  benefits  (100%  of  the 
PIA). 

8.  Benefits  for  children  disabled  since 
before  age  22. 

9.  Transfer  of  credits  for  Federal  civil 
service-  employment. 

10.  Benefits  would  be  provided  for  de- 
pendent sisters  and  disabled  dependent 
brothers  of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased 
workers. 

11.  Automatic  adjustment  of  cash  benefits 
to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

12.  Earnings  base  of  $10,000  in  1968  and 
1969  and  $15,000  In  1970  and  thereafter. 

13.  Employer-employee  contribution  rate 
for  cash  benefits  of  9%  for  1968  and  1969 
and  10%  for  1970  and  after;  a  self-employed 
rate  for  cash  benefits  of  6%  in  1968  and 
after. 

14.  The  Government  contribution  would 
begin  In  fiscal  year  1969  at  3%%  of  the 
combined  employee,  employer,  and  self- 
employment  taxes  and  increase  to  7^%  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  then  by  7y2%  each 
year  until  reaching  the  ultimate  level  of 
60%  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  thereafter. 
The  Government  contribution  would  be  pay- 
able continuously  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  benefit  changes 
are  effective  as  of  January  1,  1968.  There 
would  be  a  positive  actuarial  balance  of 
.11%  of  taxable  payroll  in  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram. 

The  health  Insurance  program  would  be 
extended  to  disabled  beneficiaries,  Including 
disabled  workers,  disabled  widows,  and 
people   getting    childhood    disability    bene- 
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fits  on  the  basis  of  a  disability  whlcl^  began 
before  age  22.  If  the  ^^ospltal  Insurance 
tex  rates  are  held  at  the  present  0.50^^  with 
the  proposed  Increases  In  the  m*Umum 
taxable  earnings  base,  the  HI  program  would 
have  a  positive  actuarial  balance  cf  .01  - 
of  taxable  payroll.  .,„v,,o 

At  this  time,  we  do  not  have  available 
estimates  of  trust-fund  Income 
down  to  show  the  amounts  paid 
ployees.  employers,  the  self-employed  and 
the  Government)  and  outgo  for  tie  early 
years  of  operation.  ^^^^^  j_  ^^^^ 
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vs.  GovEKNMENT  Memorandu:  il 


1967. 


for  the 
develop 
of  ben- 


Pebruary  10, 
To:   Mr.  Alvln  M.  David,  Assistant  Commls. 

sloner,  OPEP. 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary 
Subject:   Cost  Estimates  for  Revised  Legls 
latlve    Package    for    Senator    Kennedy 
(Continued). 

This  supplements  my  memoramlum  of 
February  9  on  the  above  subject.  Fhe  at- 
tached table  gives  long-range  actual  ial  cost 
data  for  both  the  present  law  and  i  he  pro- 
Dosal  and  shows  that  the  latter  Is  in  close 
actuarial  balance  for  both  the  OAilDI  and 
HI  programs. 

As  to  short-range  cost  Informatlor 
OASDI  system.  I  have  been  able  to 
approximate  data  on  the  relationship 
eflt  payments  to  contribution  Incone  (In 
eluding  In  the  latter  the  proposed  povern. 
ment  contributions,  which  are  assun^ed  to  be 
spread  out  uniformly  during  the  flsctl  year) . 
In  1967,  contribution  Income  woul(|  exceed 
benefit  disbursements  by  $3.8  bilBon.  In 
calendar  year  1968,  when  the  proposil  would 
first  become  effective  as  to  benefit  fchanges, 
benefit  disbursements  would  excee<^  contri- 
bution income  by  $4.7  billion.  In  calendar 
year  1969  benefit  disbursements  woilld  again 
exceed  contribution  income— nameW.  by  $4.6 
blUion.  However.  In  calendar  year  1970.  the 
situation  would  reverse  and  contribution  In- 
come would  exceed  benefit  dlsburseAients  by 
$3  7  billion.  Similarly,  for  calendar  year 
1971  contribution  income  would  excfeed  ben- 
efit disbursements  by  $4.2  billion,  tin  sum- 
mary then,  the  excesses  of  benefit  disburse- 
ments over  contribution  income  utder  the 
proposal  in  calendar  years  1968  ^nd  1969 
would  be  largely  offset  by  the  extesses  of 
contribution  Income  over  benefit  ^utgo  m 
1967  and  1970,  with  the  excess  of  dontrlbu- 
tlon  income  over  benefit  outgo  in  1071  more 
than  making  up  any  deficit  in  the  preceding 
4  years. 

ROBiaiT    J.    >fEYERS. 

Long-range  actuarial  cost  data  fo\  present 

law  and  for  proposal 

[All  figures  in  percent  of  taxable  payi  oU) 


by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  92)  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Federal  Tax 
Sharing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.       

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE    ON    THE   DESK 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  876  be 
held  at  the  desk  through  the  close  of 
business  February  24  to  allow  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  wish  to  do  so  to  be 
cosponsors.  The  bill  would  remove  an 
existing  limitation  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  education  of  Indians  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  or  in  vo- 
cational schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Item 


Prrsent 
law 


0A3DI  FROORAM 


Level  cost  of  benefits  '.....--.-- 
Level  equivalent  of  contributions. 

Net  balance 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Level  cost  of  benefits  ' 

Level  equivalent  of  contributions. 


Net  balance. 


8.77 
9.51 


+.74 


1.25 
l.Z 


1  Including  net  effect  of  such  items  as  adjniaistrative 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  existing  trust  I 


ok 


NATIONAL    COMMISSION 
ERAL      TAX      SHARING—. 
MENT 

AMENDMENT       NO.       95 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  95) ,  intended  to  be  t)roposed 


Proposal 


14.78 
14.89 


+.11 


1.00 


+.01 


ft  nd. 


FED- 
■AMEND- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bUl  (S.  515)  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  <S.  698),  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1967.  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  afore- 
mentioned bill,  S.  698,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rine  and  Fisheries,  is  authorized  to  serve 
as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 

A  POEM  OF  SUPPLICATION  FOR  THE 
MEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  poem  by  one  Joseph  N. 
Natlianson  which  was  messaged  to  me 
by  Carrie  Wilbur  Wood,  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  identified  as  "The  Country 
Parson"  with  WNLK  radio  station,  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.  It  is  a  poem  of  supplica- 
tion for  the  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  poem  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  poem  is  as  follows: 
Supplication 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

— RtJDYARD    KlPLlNO." 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  take  In  Thy  hands 
Our  fighting  men  In  distant  lands. 

Help  them.  Father,  we  pray  to  Thee 
In  the  air  and  on  land  and  sea. 

From  sniper's  bullets;   hand  grenades; 

An  enemy  who  strikes  and  fades; 
Prom  burled  mines  and  booby  traps, 

God  Lord,  guide  and  divert  their  steps. 

From  filth  and  mud  and  monsoon  rains 
Which  wilt  the  flesh  and  numb  the  brains; 

From  every  grief,  pain  and  woe; 
From  capture  by  a  cruel  foe; 

Prom  noon-day  heat  and  chill  of  night 
Protect  them.  Master,  by  Thy  might; 

From  faithless  friends  who  tempt  and  drag; 
From  false  heroics,  boast  and  brag; 

Prom  Jungle  pests  which  bite  and  sting 

Go  in  Thy  mercy  respite  bring. 
Hasten,  we  beg,  Thy  peace  to  come, 
And  lead  our  young  men  safely  home. 
Amen. 

— Joseph  N.  Nathanson. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
301,  78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee had  appointed  Mr.  Downing,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  MosHER,  of  Ohio,  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy;  and  that 
Mr.  Garmatz,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  is  au- 
thorized to  serve  as  an  ex  ofHcio  member 
of  the  Board. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 194,  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  had  appointed 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania :  Mr.  Lennon, 
of  North  Carolina:  and  Mr.  Grover,  of 
New  York,  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy;  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
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MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  SUBCOTvIMIT- 
TEE  ON  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOP- 
OLY ON  THE  ANTITRUST  ASPECTS 
OP  THE  FUNERAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day there  was  delivered  to  me  a  commit- 
tee print  of  views — not  a  report— of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  funeral 
industry.  This  morning  I  received  from 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  a  press  release 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  nine 
members  of  the  subcommittee  could  not 
come  into  an  agreement  on  a  report,  but 
that  there  were  five  separate  views  filed 
by  Senators  Individually,  with  no  view 
receiving  a  majority  or  plurality.  The 
press  release  took  some  quotes  from  the 
views  filed  by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska 
and  me,  but  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
reads  our  views  beginning  on  page  5? 
through  68  will  note  that  we  did  not 
mince  any  words  in  stating  our  views.  I 
wish  to  take  one  quote  from  the  press 
release  issued  by  Senator  Hart  : 

In  their  views.  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Hruska  were  strongly  critical  not  only  of  the 
concltislons  of  the  committee  chairman  but 
of  the  conduct  of  the  hearings : 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  even  the  most 
conscientious  of  students  to  gain  from  the 
printed  hearings  or  from  the  Hart  views  any 
true  conception  of  the  actual  facts  concern- 
ing the  funeral  profession." 


eleven  pages  are  spent  by  Senators  Dirksen 

H  Hruska  in  criticizing  both  the  Hart  views 
T^red  in  by  Senators  Dodd  and  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  hearing. 

Mr  President,  we  were  critical  of  both 
the  Hart  views  and  the  hearings,  and  I 
vgiieve  I  can  cite  an  example  from  the 
Hart  press  release  to  prove  my  point : 

Is  the  high  cost  of  dying  a  fact?  Well. 
from  1936  to  1962  the  nimiber  of  deaths  in- 
^Med  by  18.3  percent.  The  amount  spent 
Jorlrtinerals  Increased  by  224.7  percent. 

But  let  US  look  at  this  subject  in  proper 
perspective.  If  in  1936  a  funeral  cost 
$100.  then  in  1962  that  funeral,  if  it  had 
exactly  the  same  services,  would  be  2 'A 
times  the  $100  1936  funeral.  However, 
the  record  shows  that  in  these  years  of 
an  affluent  society,  the  families  are 
spending  more  for  fimerals  because  they 
are  contracting  for  funeral  services  for 
which  people  did  not  contract  during  the 
days  of  the  no-money  depression.  One 
could  buy  a  tailored-made  suit  in  1936 
for  $25.  Today,  that  suit,  from  the  same 
company,  would  cost  a  minimum  of  $125, 
which  is  five  times  the  1936  price.  Take 
food,  rent,  the  price  of  a  home  in  1936  as 
compared  to  today's  price,  and  one  will 
find  that  in  every  instance  the  ratio  is 
more  than  21/4  times  the  funeral  cost 
which  the  press  release  uses  as  its  basis. 

Obviously,  as  the  purchasing  power 
and  the  well-being  and  the  disposable 
income  of  our  people  increases,  so  here, 
as  elsewhere,  you  get  an  increase  in  cost. 
You  are  bound  to  get  those  increases, 
and  I  think  that  particular  point  must  be 
made. 

Our  minority  report  at  page  55  states: 

The  Federal  and  State  agencies  record  very 
few  complaints  against  funeral  practices  and 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  "high  cost  of  dying"; 
rather,  the  Commerce  Department  figures 
show  that  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
of  each  consumer  dollar  In  many  categories 
increased  the  total  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penditures have  dropped  from  0.776  percent 
(three-fourths  of  1  percent)  of  the  total  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  in  1936  to 
0.479  percent  (one-half  of  1  percent)  in  1962, 
or  a  50-percent  drop. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  il- 
lustration speaks  for  itself  and  substanti- 
ates our  criticisms  of  the  fimeral  hear- 
ings and  the  funeral  report. 


Some  might  question  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  as  far  as  the  Pres- 
ident asks,  which  is  no  further  than  the 
situation  requires.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  power 
to  reach  all  kinds  of  racially  motivated 
forcible  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
Federal  rights,  whether  by  public  ofla- 
cials  or  private  individuals. 

The  proposal  would  not  rest  upon  any 
single  constitutional  basis  for  congres- 
sional action.  The  source  of  power  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  activ- 
ity with  respect  to  which  forcible  inter- 
ference is  prohibited.  Perhaps  most 
significantly,  the  measure  would  reach 
purely  private  interference  with  the  en- 
joyment of  14th  and  15th  amendment 
rights.  Any  doubt  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  legislation  was  laid  to 
rest  by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
and  Mr.  Justice  Brerman — speaking  for 
six  of  the  nine  Justices— in  United 
States  against  Guest,  an  opinion  handed 
down  last  year.  They  stated  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  enact  laws  to  punish  private 
interference  with  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  14th  amendment.  The  same 
reasoning,  of  course,  applies  to  the  15th 
amendment  rights. 

We  must  insure  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  democracy.  I  urge  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  new  criminal  law,  as 
well  as  the  other  proposals  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message. 


COMPLETE    CIVIL    LIBERTIES    AND 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  American,  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  once  said: 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment.  Thou  shalt 
not  ration  justice. 

The  proposals  advanced  in  President 
Johnson's  civil  rights  message  are  de- 
signed to  fulfill  this  urgent  command- 
ment. They  are  not  panaceas,  but 
rather  much-needed  steps  in  the  long 
and  sometimes  painful  process  of  assur- 
ing that  every  American  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  live  with  dignity,  freedom,  and 
justice,  enjoying  complete  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  for  all.  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

The  proposal  to  outlaw  racial  violence 
should  be  our  answer  to  those  who  seek 
to  interfere  by  force  with  this  process. 


Under  the  circumstances,  we  must  fight 
this  war  to  win  and  anything  which  un- 
dermines our  resolution  and  will  to  do 
this  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try. A  failure  to  fight  to  win  will  per- 
mit this  war  to  drag  on  and  on  and,  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  most  costly  to  us 
in  lives  £ind  treasure. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  President.  I 
must  add  the  thought  that  the  ugly  and 
unfortunate  demonstration  which  oc- 
curred yesterday,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  the  same  kind,  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  people  are  not  being 
told  enough  about  this  war,  the  issues 
involved  in  it.  why  our  military  forces 
are  in  Vietnam,  and  why  it  is  essential 
that  we  persevere  and  fight  it  through. 
Until  this  is  done  I  fear  that  we  will  wit- 
ness other  public  incidents  in  which 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  their 
country  and  their  Government  instead 
attack  and  malign  them. 


ANTIWAR       DEMONSTRATION       AT 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
ruly demonstration  at  the  Pentagon  yes- 
terday by  an  antiwar  group  calling  itself 
"Women  Strike  for  Peace"  disturbs  and 
concerns  me  greatly. 

Even  conceding  the  sincerity  of  these 
demonstrators,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  them  is  that  they  are  badly  mis- 
guided and  uninformed.  Otherwise  they 
would  not  have  mounted  such  a  demon- 
stration, which  inevitably  plays  into  the 
hands  of  and  provides  tremendous  prop- 
aganda ammunition  for  our  enemies. 

The  ugly  scenes  yesterday  were  re- 
corded in  full  by  the  cameras  of  the  news 
media.  These  photographs  will  be 
quickly  disseminated  and  will  be  repeat- 
edly shown  all  over  the  world.  The 
Commimists,  being  masters  at  the  art 
of  propaganda,  will  certainly  use  them 
to  their  maximum  advantage  as  a  con- 
vincing tool  to  demonstrate  that  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  do  not  have 
the  support  of  their  people  at  home. 

This  will  bolster  our  Communist  ad- 
versaries in  their  one  great  hope  which 
is  that  we  will  become  discouraged  and 
war-weary  and  that  they  will  win  the 
war  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion  in 
Washington.  In  addition,  it  can  only 
serve  to  puzzle  and  undermine  the  mo- 
rale of  our  valiant  men  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Every  right-thinking  American  wants 
this  war  to  come  to  an  end  and  no  one 
wants  this  more  than  I.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  despite  our  repeated  and 
strenuous  effoits,  the  enemy  is  not  yet 
willing  to  conc-ude  a  peace  on  honorable 
terms. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  President's  proposal  to  confer  en- 
forcement power  on  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  The 
Congress  in  1964  addressed  itself  to  the 
urgent  need  for  eliminating  arbitrary 
discrimination  in  employment.  The 
continued  prevalence  of  this  problem 
and  the  severe  impact  which  employ- 
ment discrimination  has  upon  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  demand  effective  imple- 
mentation of  this  national  policy.  The 
proposed  bill  would  amend  the  1964  act 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

Negro  unemplo5Tnent  remains  dispro- 
portionately high,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  of  young  people.  For  persons 
between  ages  16  and  20  not  attending 
school,  the  unemployment  rate  in  1966 
was  8.6  for  whites  and  20.7  for  Negroes. 
Almost  half  of  the  Nation's  white  work- 
ers held  "white  collar"  positions  in  1966 
while  only  one -fifth  of  the  non  whites 
where  in  that  category.  These  dis- 
parities are  due  in  large  part  to  arbitrary 
discrimination. 

The  most  important  change  which 
would  be  effected  by  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  be  the  granting  of  enforce- 
ment power  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  Under  the 
existing  statute,  the  Commission's  role 
is  limited  to  conciliation.  The  experi- 
ence of  State  fair  employment  practice 
commissions,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
have  enforcement  powers,  indicates  that 
the  existence  of  such  powers  greatly  en- 
hances efforts  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance. Education,  conciliation,  and  en- 
forcement serve  to  complement  each 
other.  An  efficient  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  our  equal  employment  policy 
requires  that  the  Federal  agency  be  able 
to  engage  in  all  of  these  processes. 

We  should  back  up  our  commitment 
to  equality  in  employment  by  enacting 
the  President's  proposal  without  delay. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
will  have  to  leave  the  Chamber  later  this 
afternoon  for  a  previously  made  com- 
mitment, I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  at  this  time. 
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REDUCTION  OF  TROOPS  IN  EXJROPE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  interest  and  pleasuk-e  that 
I  read  of  the  introduction  last  Thjursday 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connjecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  of  a  resolution  callinc  for  a 
study  of  the  U.S.  involvement  on  tflie  Eu- 
ropean Continent.  J 

It  was  with  similar  interest  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  read  in  the  New  Yorfc  Times 
last  Monday,  as  well  as  in  an  article  by 
Joseph  Kraft  which  appeared  jin  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning, 
that  Senator  Javits  had  proposed]  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  calling  for  a  similak-  study 
seeking  reevaluation  of  our  comxtjitment 
in  Europe.  j 

I  received  late  yesterday  in  my  {office  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  which  the  i  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Yorfc  [Mr. 
Javits  1  will  make  today.  I  look  florward 
to  the  submission  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  delighted  that  furtlier  in- 
terest is  being  generated  to  restiidy  the 
chsuiging  situation  in  Europe.  I  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  interest  and  energies  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits!  will  be  a^ded  to 
the  44  Senators  who  have  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  49.  I  hope  th&t  they 
will  add  further  weight  and  contribute 
to  the  dialog  of  the  44  Senatojrs  who 
have  expressed  a  need  for  such  fi  study 
and  reevaluation  of  the  way  inj  which 
the  United  States  shall  implement  its 
commitment  In  Europe. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator^  Javits 
and  DoDD  by  their  resolutions  do  tnot  op- 
pose the  principle  of  a  possible  troop 
reduction  in  Europe.  I  personaDy  have 
advocated  such  a  reduction  as  ai  matter 
of  principle  for  over  a  decade,  '^he  de- 
mands of  Vietnam  and  the  outflof  of  our 
gold  reserves  are  recent  additlon$  to  the 
dialog  on  the  U.S.  deployment  of  troops 
in  Europe.  But  the  propriety  of  a  troop 
reduction,  in  my  opinion,  would!  not  be 
diminished  if  these  factors  were  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  n^y  pro 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  Senite  Res 
olutlon  49.  which  is  presently  Icospon- 
sored  by  44  Senators  proposes  a  sub- 
stantial reduction,  it  leaves  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  what  reduction  is  to  be 
nmde. 

Personally.  I  am  in  accord  ^^Ith  the 
views  expressed  in  the  past  by  President 
Elsenhower  that  the  deployment  of  two 
U.S.  divisions  in  Europe  Is  sufapient  at 
this  time. 


With- 


of  the  present  troop  deployment.    Their    RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JAVTTS 

» j,.«»„-,..  i,no  WQc»^  ,r«cTr,i-rtiio  Vint  fn  mo  thp  AT      PONnT.TTSTON      OP      MORMTXTr^ 


advocacy  has  been  vigorous  but  to  me  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  a  troop  reduc- 
tion has  not  been  shaken. 

I  do  not  believe  the  stories  In  the  press 
that  the  resolution  to  be  introduced  by 
Senator  Javits  has  the  backing  of  the 
administration,  but  even  if  it  did,  I 
should  think  that  the  Senate  would  want 
to  decide  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
might  be  on  its  own. 

So  I  welcome  the  contributions  of  Sen- 
ators Javits  and  Dodd  and  again  reiterate 
my  delight  that  they  are  not  against  the 
principle  of  a  reduction  of  our  troop  de- 
ployment in  Europe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  forthright 
statement  he  has  made. 

I  was  unwilling  to  cosponsor  the  orig- 
inal Democratic  policy  committee  resolu- 
tion for  reasons  which  the  Senator  well 
knows;  namely,  that  I  believe  it  should  be 
coupled  with  serious  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  see  if  we  could  not  use 
as  a  card  in  the  reduction  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  comparable  Soviet  reduction 
of  their  troops  in  Europe. 

I  notice  that  the  Soviets  have  already 
unilaterally  reduced  some  troops  In  East 
Germany,  and  they  may  have  under  con- 
sideration the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more 
of  their  divisions  in  Poland. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  un- 
willing to  cosponsor  the  Javits-Dodd 
resolution  because  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  had  enough  inquiries  in  this  mat- 
ter to  demonstrate  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  on  the  right  track;  that  we 
should  move  forward  and  get  these  troops 
substantially  reduced  in  Europe,  if  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  ten- 
sion in  the  East,  which  I  observed  first- 
hand when  I  was  in  that  area  last  fall,  to 
see  if  we  can  use  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  start  thinning  out  our  troops  and 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  I  am 
fully  in  accord  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I 
thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  make 
this  somewhat  cautious   reservation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  matter  will  not  develop  into 
something  which  can  be  considered  par- 
tisan, because  it  Is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  After  20  long  years,  we  are 
the  only  country  which  has  consistently 
fulfilled  Its  commitments  to  NATO  and 
I  think  we  should  take  another  look  at 
the  extent  of  our  involvement  in  Europe. 
We  should  recognize  that  changes  have 
occurred.     We  should  be  aware  of  the 


lis  time.  occurrea.      we  miuiuu  uc  awmc  ux   w»t 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  permanent  de-    fact  that  all  the  countries  of  Western 


ployment  of  troops  in  Europe  as  some  of 
our  colleagues  seem  to  advocate ;  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  balleve  in 
such  a  principle  either. 

It  would  seem  that  some  wfio  were 
vitally  interested  in  the  American  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  in  European 
affairs  20  years  ago  stlU  have  thit  inter- 
est In  Europe  today.  My  reference  is  not 
directed  to  any  Member  in  this  Chamber 
but  to  the  discussions  I  have  had  since 
last  fall  with  several  people  who  have  ex 


hiblted  such  an  Interest  in  the  retention    today  as  it  did  then. 


Europe  have  recovered  economically  and 
are  able  to  maintain  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden  of  defending  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

One  factor  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  that  is  that  even  if  a  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  does  take 
place,  we  are  still  committed  as  solidly 
as  ever  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  commitments  which  we  made  when 
NATO  was  created.  That  treaty,  signed 
two  decades  ago.  still  holds  as  solidly 


AT    CONCLUSION    OF    MOIWJDJ^ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  In  mind  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  and  not  conclusion  of 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  mean  at  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     SHIP     SAFETY 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  happy  to  have  received  from  the 
White  House  the  amendments  to  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  of  1960, 
relating  to  fire  safety  standards  for  pas- 
senger ships.  These  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization at  a  special  session  convened 
last  November  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
upgrading  these  standards  to  assure 
passengers  of  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom from  the  hazards  of  fire  at  sea. 

This  subject  has  been  much  on  the 
minds  of  Congress  since  the  tragic  fire 
aboard  the  Yarmouth  Castle  in  Novem- 
ber 1965. 

While  the  administration  sought 
these  amendments  on  the  international 
level,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce considered  legislation  which 
would  supplement  the  international 
agreements  which  are  found  in  these 
amendments.  That  legislation  has  now 
become  Public  Law  89-777.  By  that  law, 
Congress  provided  for  notification  to 
passengers  of  the  safety  standards  with 
which  a  particular  passenger  vessel 
complies.  In  addition,  under  Public 
Law  89-777,  passenger  vessels  calling  at 
U.S.  ports  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  as  to 
their  financial  responsibility  for  any  lia- 
bility due  to  death  or  injury,  and  for 
indemnification  of  passengers  if  the  ves- 
sel Is  unable  to  perform  the  contracted 
voyage.  We  feel  that  this  congressional 
Mtlon,  togther  with  the  effective  work 
of  the  administration,  guided  by  the 
President,  in  helping  to  formulate  the 
new  standards  and  with  the  cooperation 
and  imderstandlng  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, has  brought  about  a  result  which 
will  be  of  real  benefit  to  ocean  pas- 
sengers. 

The  necessity  for  these  amendments 
to  the  1960  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Con- 
vention is  clear.    The  1960  convention, 
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like  its  predecessor,  the  1948  Safety  of 
life  at  Sea  Convention,  exempts  ships 
h^t  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Convention.  Thus,  a  large  number  of 
nider  passenger  vessels  can  be  found  on 
the  high  seas  which  are  not  completely 
^ject  to  modern-day  safety  regula- 
tions  These  vessels  have  correctly  been 
referred  to  as  "grandfathered"  out  of 
the  safety  convention. 

The  upgrading  of  the  "grandfather" 
clause  vessels  Is  the  heart  of  the  new 
standards.  When  these  amendments 
become  effective  many  passenger  ves- 
sels will  be  reqmred  to  undergo  exten- 
sive upgrading,  in  many  cases  at  very 
substantial  expense  to  their  owners.  The 
fact  that  these  standards  have  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  major  nations  oper- 
ating passenger  ships  is  an  Indication 
both  of  the  International  concern  with 
this  important  problem  of  fire  safety, 
and  a  demonstration  of  speedy  and  ef- 
fective action  through  international  co- 
operation. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  oi 
passengers  leaving  American  ports  on 
cniise  ships  are  our  own  citizens.  The 
majority  of  them  embark  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels.  When  these  amendments 
to  the  safety  convention  become  effec- 
tive our  citizens  can  have  confidence 
that  the  standards  of  the  ships  on  which 
they  are  sailing,  regardless  of  flag,  re- 
flect the  careful  and  constructive 
thought  of  experts  in  ship  construction 
from  many  coimtrles  who  have  dealt 
honestly  and  effectively  with  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  dangerous  of  recurrent 
tragedies,  fire  at  sea. 

We  have  already  begun,  through  the 
TJ5.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  to  implement  our  own 
safety  legislation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  promptly  consider  and  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  these  conven- 
tion amendments. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  written  to 
President  Johnson  by  G.  B.  Burrus,  pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  area.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Burrus 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  56  weeks,  the 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  suffered  31  armed 
robberies  and  62  burglaries,  involving 
the  loss  of  property  and  money  of  the 
value  of  $116,000. 

In  the  letter.  Mr.  Burrus  expressed  his 
support  of  the  President's  program, 
which,  if,  and  when  carried  Into  effect, 
will  better  equip  the  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials of  our  country  in  their  fight 
against  crime.  No  one  within  my 
knowledge  is  in  a  better  position  to  speak 
about  lawlessness  than  Mr.  Burrus,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  many  robberies  and 
burglaries  which  have  been  perpetrated 
against  his  enterprise. 

The  spending  of  money  by  the  Federal 
Government  toward  better  law  enforce- 
ment will  be  of  help.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  If  progress  is  to  be  niade  in 
law  enforcement,  it  will  have  to  come 
primarily  from  the  courts,  by  requiring 
them  to  give  more  recognition  to  the 
innocent  victims  than  they  give  to  the 


building  of  Insurmountable  barriers  to 
protect  the  culprits  in  the  courts. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Burrus  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  tabulation  of  the  burglaries 
and  robberies  suffered  by  the  Peoples 
Drug  Stores. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peoples  Drug  Stores, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9, 1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to 
endorse  the  letter  sent  to  you  recently  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation respecting  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  overall  sta- 
tistics on  Incidence  of  crime  In  the  District 
tell  the  story  accurately,  but  it  Is  possible 
that  the  appalling  significance  of  those  sta- 
tistics may  be  blurred  by  their  generality. 

As  I  realize  only  too  keenly,  "robberies  per 
thousand  population"  translates  into  actual 
robbers  In  actual  stores  Jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  actual  men  and  women.  I  attach  a 
list  of  the  robberies  and  burglaries  committed 
In  my  company's  stores  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia metropolitan  area  since  January  1. 
1966.  As  you  will  see,  In  the  past  56  weeks 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  In  this  area  have  been 
the  scene  of  31  armed  robberies  and  62  bur- 
glaries, and  the  pace  of  these  crimes  is  accel- 
erating rather  than  abating. 

The  dollar  loss  to  Peoples  Drug  Stores  dur- 
ing this  period— »1 16,000,  none  of  It  Insured— 
Is  obviously  heavy.  But  the  threat  to  the 
lives  and  well  being  of  our  employees  and 
customers  Is  of  a  much  more  serious  order. 
Every  crime  listed  In  the  attachment  carried 
the  seeds  of  grave  human  tragedy,  and  In 
some  instances  violence  did,  Indeed,  occur. 

Just  this  past  week  the  assistant  manager 
of  one  of  our  stores  was  kidnapped  at  his 
Maryland  home,  plstol-whlpped.  and  bound 
and  gagged  by  four  criminals  who  forced 
him  to  return  to  our  District  store  so  that 
they  could  gain  entry  to  the  store  and  the 
safe  and  secure  cash  and  narcotics.  They  left 
him,  still  bound  and  gagged.  In  his  car.  The 
very  next  day  at  another  of  our  stores  armed 
robbers,  at  8:40  in  the  morning,  forced  7  of 
our  employees  and  20  customers  to  lie  on 
the  floor  and  robbed  the  store  of  cash  and 
narcotics. 

Or  consider  our  experience  at  a  single 
store.  On  November  6.  1966,  that  store  was 
robbed  of  $6,910.93.  On  January  8,  1967.  the 
manager  of  the  store  was  accosted  at  gun 
point  by  three  robbers,  forced  to  re-enter  the 
store,  open  the  safe,  and  turn  over  cash  and 
narcotics.  Upon  leaving,  the  criminals 
knocked  him  unconscious.  On  January  22, 
1967.  this  same  manager,  upon  opening  the 
store,  was  again  faced  by  armed  robbers  who 
forced  him  to  open  the  safe  and  to  turn  over 
cash  and  narcotics.  Finally,  on  January  25, 
1967,  the  police  apprehended  five  persons 
burglarizing  the  store.  The  manager  and  all 
employees  tendered  their  resignations  and  It 
was  necessary  to  Close  the  store  permanently. 
I  cite  these  figures  not  because  they  are 
unusual,  but  because  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  not  representative.  Indeed, 
the  burden  of  crime  has  not  fallen  as  heavily 
upon  my  company  as  upon  others  In  our 
community.  We  have  been  spared  loss  of 
Ufe,  but  there  are  families  whose  breadwin- 
ner has  been  cut  down  by  robbers.  We  are 
a  large  company,  but  there  are  small  mer- 
chants to  whom  robbery  and  burglary  has 
meant  financial  ruin. 

I,  and  those  who  share  my  anxiety,  are 
greatly  heartened  by  your  demonstrated  con- 
cern about  crime,  both  nationally  and  In  the 


District,  where  the  federal  government  has  a 
special  responsibility.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  equipped  to  evaluate  the  particu- 
lars of  your  legislative  proposals  or  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission,  certainly  your  policy  of 
a  two-pronged  attack  upon  both  the  sources 
and  the  effects  of  crime  should  command 
widespread  support.  If  disagreements  arise 
over  particular  ingredients  of  an  antl-crlme 
program.  It  Is  my  hope  that  In  any  event 
those  disagreements  will  not  prevent  the 
Congress  and  the  community  from  uniting 
In  unstinting  support  of  those  measures  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute. 
The  urgency  of  the  problem  surely  demands 
no  less. 

I  am  confident  that  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees and  customers  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
Join  me  In  pledging  our  oooperaUon  In  your 
efforts  to  give  meaning  In  our  community  to 
the  principle  that,  as  you  put  It  to  the  Con- 
gress, "public  order  Is  the  flrsrt.  business  of 
goverrmient." 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Burrus, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc. — Losses  due  to 
burglaries  and  armed  robberies  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area 

JANOART    1966 


store 
No. 


165 

1 

7(» 

1 

5 
27 

3 
H) 
24 


Burglary  or  robbery 


Burglary 

do 

do 

do 

RoWiery 

Burglary 

do — 

Robbery 


Date 


Jan.  2 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  27 

Jan.  28 


Burglary' Jan.    31 


Total 


t213.90 

130.80 

120.00 

S1.2S 

80.00 

119  48 

192.89 

3.363  86 

2,283.67 


FEBRUARY    1966 


126 
103 


Burglary. 
do.... 


Feb.  13 
...do..... 


$536.40 
4,584.56 


MARCH    1966:    NONE 


APRIL    1966 


130 
233 


Burglnry. 
do.... 


Apr.  10 
Apr.  12 


$250. 74 
252. 87 


MAY    1966 


191 
151 

27 
249 

27 
233 


Burglary 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 


May 

2 

May 

4 

...do- 

.. 

May 

5 

May 

11 

May 

27 

$1,614.37 

2, 743. 39 

405.47 

1,793.61 

25.80 

881.72 


JUNE   1966 


126 

217 

5 


Burglary 

do 

do 


June  12 

...do 

June  24 


S2.219.42 
3,631.57 

490.39 


JULY    1966 


18 
75 
89 

133 
25 
88 
74 

191 

Ifil 
18 

161 


Burglary. 
Robbery. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Burglary. 

do... 

do...- 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 
do.... 


July 

1 

...do. 

"3 

July 

July 

5 

July 

6 

July 

8 

July 

9 

July 

14 

July 

15 

July 

20 

July 

28 

$25.75 
339.00 

6, 7J>0. 53 
202.62 
174.00 
99.00 
707.94 
90.24 
630.00 
243. 11 

4, 020. 81 


AUGUST    1966 


25 

90 

42 

10 

107 

1.15 

89 

146 


Robbery 

Burglary 

do 

do - 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Aug. 

8 

..do. 



...do. 

. 

Aug. 

25 

Aug. 

27 

Aug. 

28 

...do. 

...do. 

$1,913.86 
180.29 
82.83 
1, 506. 82 
674.47 
776.55 
611  47 
794.82 
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SEPTEMBEB    1966 


due   to 

in    the 
ea — Cbntlnued 


store 
No. 


25=i 

236 

1 

lOT 

90 
158 

11 
237 
233 
200 

73 


Burgliiry  or  robbery 


Bnrelory 

do... 

do.... 

....  do... 
....  do.  . 

Robbery. 

HurBlary. 

Robbery. 

BoTfElary. 

do 

do.... 


Date 


Sept.  2 
Sept.  fi 
Sept.  « 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  Ifi 
Sept.  )•> 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  26 


OCTOBEB    1966 


1.- 
3 

90 
233 

27 
133 


Rnblery 

Bureliiry 

do 

do 

.      do 

Robbery. 


<ict. 

1 

Oct. 

s 

Oct, 

12 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

25 

NOVEMBER    1966 


in 

l.i 

245 

42 

27 


Robbery 

Rurclnry 

do 

Robbery 

Burglary 

do 


Xov.  fi 
Nov.  9 
Xov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
.do.... 


DECEMBEK    1966 


150 
27 
19 
15 
42 
2 

120 
27 

237 
75 


Robbery . 

Burglary. 

Robbery. 
do.  .. 

Burglary. 

Robbery . 

Burttlary. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


1966  Total. 


Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

11 

Dec. 

16 

Dec. 

22 

Dec. 

23 

Dec. 

20 

Dec. 

30 

.do. 

Dec. 

31 

1 

JANT7ART    1967 


42 
75 
24 
9 
27 

(') 

77 

82 

237 

114 

201 

77 

75 

237 

77 

90 

17 


Robbery. 
...do.... 
do.... 


do..-. 
Burglary, 
.do. 


Robbery. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Burglary. 

Robbery, 
.do. 


Burglary. 

do.... 

do... 

Robbery . 


Jan. 

3 

...do. 



...do. 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

8 

Jtn. 

19 

Jan. 

20 

...do. 

Jan. 

2i 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

34 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

29 

FEBRUARY    1967 


133 
25 


Robbery |  Feb.    2  i 

do I  Feb.    3 


1966-67  Total. 


1  Food  warehouse. 
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Total 


«iri.  00 

M.'i.  tW 

210.011 

3fi9.01 

283.00 

2, 4ai.  31 

1.0.'i7.U0 

50.00 

1.  484. 15 

924.56 

71.18 


$1,012.  .12 

1.(KW.35 

2!>3.l)0 

1 49.  51 

1<».23 

&.»»  ni) 


l;<i.910.U3 

2, 148.  H2 

2, 446.  as 

2. 538. 70 

4SS.92 

955.68 


$3. 749. 30 

567.24 

149. 41 

58.^55 

668.94 

1,  045.  77 

388.40 

lOaiK) 

2,111  0(1 

2,600.00 


8, 117.  52 


*6,  035.  04 

IjiJ.  00 

2,600.00 

380.00 

57.48 

349.18 

2,366.72 

1, 188. 22 

99.110 

2,  291. 85 

171.34 

4, 047. 65 

380.00 

47.38 

10.  31 

52.  78 

3. 003.  -28 


*3.  000.  (10 

2,ooaoo 


116.257.75 


GOVEI^NMENT 
APPRA1|SAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2,  1967,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
and  Representative  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
following  a  Republican  leadek-ship  of 
Congress  meeting,  issued  to  the  press 
statements  under  the  title  '"^he  U.S. 
Budget — A  Government  and  4  Family 
Appraisal."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statements  be  printep  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Budget — A  Government  and  a 
Family   Appraisal 

(Issued  following  a  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  of  the  Congress,  Febru- 
ary 2.  1967) 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Every  American  family  knows  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "budget".  Every  American  fam- 
ily knows  what  It  Is  to  try  to  make  ends 
meet — especially  these  days.  Every  American 
family  knows  that,  while  It  can  perhaps  for 
a  little  while  live  beyond  its  means,  it  can- 
not do  so  for  very  long  without  finding  Itself 
on  the  short  and  rocky  road  to  the  poor 
house. 

A  government — any  government — is  no  ex- 
ception for  a  government  Is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  collection  of 
families.  Like  a  family,  a  government  cannot 
rely  on  hoped-for  Income  nor  can  it  endure 
economically  for  very  long  If  needless  ex- 
penditures which  It  can't  afford  are  per- 
mitted. I  suggest,  therefore,  that  rather 
than  dealing  in  countless  billions  of  dollars 
and  confusing  ourselves  with  endless  strings 
of  zeros,  we  think  hereafter  of  the  operation 
of  this  government  In  family  terms. 

As  has  been  emphasized  already  by  the 
news  media  throughout  the  country  and 
as  has  been  emphasized  already  by  members 
of  the  Congress,  this  Administration's  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. It  contains  sums  that  are  astro- 
nomical. It  contains,  to  be  sure,  provision 
for  necessities — especially  as  regards  the  fear- 
ful conflict  in  Viet  Nam — but  it  contains  also 
a  large  number  of  absolutely  non-essential 
items  which,  in  aggregate,  can  and  should 
and  will  be  eliminated  if  the  still-heavy  Dem- 
ocratic majorities  In  the  Congress  will  co- 
operate with  us. 

The  budget  of  the  United  States,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration,  Is  as  big  as  a 
metropolitan  telephone  directory  and  every 
page  contains  print  just  as  small.  The  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Congress  will,  with- 
out exception,  in  the  days  immediately  ahead, 
be  examining  every  line  and  Item  of  this 
budget  with  clear  and  knowledgeable  eyes. 
We  are  determined  to  vote  to  retain  every 
Item  of  necessity  both  in  domestic  and  de- 
fense programs  but  are  equally  determined, 
if  the  Democrat  majorities  In  the  Congress 
can  be  so  persuaded,  to  eliminate  every  single 
item,  large,  middling  or  small,  that  should 
be  cut.  Our  recommendations  in  the  days 
ahead  will  be  specific,  clear  and  unmistak- 
able. In  this  area  of  non-essential  expendi- 
tures, we  are  prepared  to  wield  a  swinging 
meat-cleaver  or  use  a  delicate  scalpel  as  the 
operation  may  require. 

Prom  our  school-day  reading  we  have  ever 
more  occasion  to  recall,  from  Dlcken's  "David 
Copperfield",  the  timeless  and  timely  lesson 
in  budgeteerlng  given  young  Copperfield  by 
the    seasoned    and    sensible    Mr.    Micawber: 

"Annu.al  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result 
happiness.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds, 
annual  expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and 
six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is  blighted, 
the  leaf  Is  withered,  the  God  of  day  goes 
down  upon  the  dreary  scene  and  you  are. 
In  short,  flat." 

If  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
and  Its  still  dominant  Democrat  majorities 
in  the  Congress  persist  in  the  course  they 
have  now  mapped  out  for  the  American 
people  we  too  will  be  "In  short,  flat".  This 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Congress  will 
do  everything  within  their  minority  power 
to  prevent.  Let  those  in  the  seats  of  majority 
and  authority  be  advised. 

STATEMENT    BY    REPRESENTATIVE    FORD 

The  "Big  If"  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  presented  to 


this  Congress  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration.  Is  a  bad  budget.  It  should  be 
returned  to  the  President  by  the  Congresa 
immediately,  with  the  demand  that  It  be 
reviewed  and  revised  into  a  document  that 
makes  sense  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

This  budget  is  misleading.  We  dont  be- 
Ueve  In  It.  The  people  don't  believe  In  it. 
At  a  time  when  the  living  costs  of  every 
American  family  have  never  been  higher— « 
a  time  when  family  Income  Just  can't  keep 
up — at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  the  thlnl 
largest  war  in  our  history — this  budget  tries 
to  provide  for  both  guns  and  butter,  ft 
actually  contains  a  great  deal  of  lard. 

The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  such 
fiscal  manipulation.  They  will  no  longer 
permit  such  insults  to  their  intelligence  and 
raids  on  their  pocketbooks.  The  budget  is 
agonizing  table-talk  in  every  American  home. 
The  press  Is  already  echoing  the  same  angry 
feeling.  One  illustration — shown  here  from 
a  recent  column  In  the  Washington  Dally 
News — makes  the  point  dramtlcally.  By  any 
estimate  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  added 
to  each  family's  burden. 

This  budget  should  be  labelled  the  "Big 
If"  budget.  It  is  the  biggest  and  the  "Ifflest" 
In  American  history:  //  the  Administration's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  Vietnam  Is  anywhere 
near  accurate;  if  the  Congress  votes  a  postal 
fee  Increase;  if  the  Congress  approves  an  In- 
come tax  Increase;  if  the  Congress  approves 
the  various  tax  measures  the  Administration 
recommends;  if  the  program  cutbacks  prom- 
ised actually  occur;  if  the  economy,  despite 
the  Administration's  manipulations,  proves 
healthy. 

We  cannot  as  a  people,  gamble  on  so  many 
and  such  big  "Ifs". 

If  a  business  were  operated  with  a  budget 
like  this.  It  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  week. 
If  a  family  budget  depended  on  any  such 
reasoning,  the  family  would  be  cold,  hungry 
and  without  a  roof  almost  overnight. 

What  must  be  done  can  be  done  by  this 
Congress  to  make  this  bad  budget  a  good 
one.  What  must  be  done  can  be  done  by 
the  Congress  If  the  Democrat  majorities  In 
the  Congress  will  heed  the  people's  demand 
for  economy.  The  Republican  minorities  In 
the  Congress  are  determined  to  act.  Let  the 
Democrat  leadership  take  heed. 


BAYH-RANDOLPH  AMENDMENT  TO 
FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL  SHOWS  ITS  WORTH  IN  SAV- 
INGS AND  BETTER  MATERIALS 
FOR  VIETNAM  IRON  AND  STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  B.^^yh]  and  I  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  to  provide  that  90  percent 
of  the  components  of  iron  and  steel 
products  purchased  by  AID  for  Vietnam 
should  be  of  U.S.  origin.  While  our 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  was  dropped  from  that  bill  in 
conference,  we  were  successful  in  having 
it  accepted  and  retained  on  a  later  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  ca- 
pable colleague  [Mr.  Bay  ah]  which  I  de- 
sire to  share  with  Senators  at  this  time, 
since  it  shows  the  effect  of  this  provision 
on  our  country's  efforts  in  Vietnam  and 
also  indicates  the  savings  in  tax  dollars 
which  have  resulted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  foUows: 

"^  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Jennings:  Last  summer  you  sup- 
ported an  amendment  which  I  offered,  with 
TOU  as  co-sponsor,  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  provided  that  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts purchased  by  AID  for  Vietnam  should 
be  purchased  on  a  90%  U.S.  component 
basis.  The  amendment  was  intended  to 
provide  a  better  steel  product  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  end  the  profiteering  of  Korean 
and  Japanese  suppliers.  Although  the 
amendment  to  the  authorization  bill  was 
lost  in  conference,  It  was  eventually  accepted 
as  a  rider  on  the  appropriations  act. 

The  first  procurement  of  steel  made  since 
the  amendment  became  effective  has  proven 
the  value  of  our  position.  AID  bought 
20,000  tons  of  various  sizes  of  galvanized 
steel  for  Vietnam  on  January  2  at  a  savings 
of  approximately  $15.00  per  ton  compared 
with  prices  they  were  paying  for  similar 
sizes  from  Korean -Japanese  sources  last  year. 
The  steel  purchased  In  this  procurement  will 
meet  all  American  standards  and  provide  a 
lifespan  estimate  at  5  to  10  years  In  contrast 
to  the  &-12  month  lifespan  of  the  product 
previously  purchased. 

This  one  procurement  will  fill  approxi- 
mately 10'""^  of  the  predicted  requirements 
for  galvanized  steel  this  year  so  that  If  slm- 
Uar  savings  are  experienced  In  follow-up 
purchases  the  savings  can  accrue  to  $3-5 
million  during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  in 
knowing  of  the  savings  experienced  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  action.  Thank  you  for  your 
support. 

Sincerely. 

Birch  Bayh. 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  BY 
STANLEY  K.  HATHAWAY,  GOVER- 
NOR OF  WYOMING 
Mr.  HANSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  first 
message  to  the  legislature  by  the  new 
Governor  of  Wyoming,  Hon.  Stanley  K. 
Hathaway. 

Speaking  January  11  to  the  39th  legis- 
lative assembly.  Governor  Hathaway 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  chief  execu- 
tive who  is  cognizant  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  vital  of  all  governmental  bal- 
ances—that which  exists  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
As  Governor  Hathaway  pointed  out: 
The  positive  way  to  avoid  even  greater  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  Washington  Is 
by  providing  better  government  In  Wyoming. 

This  is  a  sentiment  to  which  I  thor- 
oughly subscribe,  having  been  Stan 
Hathaway's  predecessor  as  Governor  of 
Wyoming. 

Governor  Hathaway  continued  by 
pointing  out  that : 

The  Federal  Government  is  our  Govern- 
ment. Many  Federal  activities  are  essen- 
tial, constructive,  desirable  and  beneficial. 
But  the  overbalance  of  Federal  activity  In  the 
States  will  ultimately  destroy  the  States'  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Governor  articulated  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  legislative  betterment  for  Wy- 
oming— a  program  which  could  be  stud- 
ied with  benefit  by  the  chief  executives 
of  other  States  in  our  Nation. 

Governor  Hathaway  expressed  also  the 
feelings  of  all  the  people  of  Wyoming,  in 


both  parties,  when  he  told  Wyoming's 
lawmakers: 

This  is  also  a  war-time  legislature,  and  a 
war-time  administration.  Nearly  a  half-mil- 
lion Americans,  Including  men  of  Wyoming, 
are  engaged  In  combat  and  combat-supported 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  demands 
of  war,  spreading  into  all  phases  of  our  life 
and  government,  may  during  our  time  in 
public  office  come  to  the  point  where  it  wiU 
not  be  feasible  to  have  either  business  or 
government  as  iisual.  To  say  that  we  will  do 
our  part  Is  to  state  the  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  of  Wyoming's  Gov- 
ernor Hathaway  to  the  39th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  to  the  39th  Wyoming  State  Legis- 
lature. BY  Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
January  11.  1967 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  39th  Wyo- 
ming Legislature:  Welcome. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  as  yo\ir  Gover- 
nor, and  at  a  time  highlighting  the  historic 
fact  that  this,  as  a  legal  fact  resulting  from 
court-imposed  reapportionment,  is  In  truth 
a  new  Legislature. 

The  uniqueness,  shared  only  by  our  first 
legislature  at  the  advent  of  statehood  76 
years  ago,  is  found  in  the  circumstsuice  by 
which  every  seat  in  the  House  and  Senate 
was  filled  at  the  election  of  last  November. 
There  is  sorrow  in  the  moment.  We  mean- 
ingfully recognize  the  tragic  loss,  within  the 
last  year,  of  three  of  o\ir  most  distinguished 
legislators — ^Walter  Phelan  of  Laramie  Coun- 
ty, Robert  Murphy  of  Natrona  County,  and 
John  Sullivan  of  Albany  County. 

The  Legislature  should  be  the  basic  abode 
of  truly  representative  government  In  serv- 
ice to  the  whole  people  of  a  state. 

History  will  Indeed  Judge,  and  dispassion- 
ately so,  if  we  are  capable  of  leadership;  If 
we  are  dedicated  to  courage  and  compassion; 
If  we  do  know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong;  If  we  refuse  to  embrace  what  we 
condemn. 

The  hours  ring  with  challenge. 
Challenge  to  assure  a  state  government 
with  equality  for  all,  marked  by  concern  and 
assistance  for  those  who,  because  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  are  unable  to  fully 
enjoy  its  blessings. 

Challenge  to  pursue  evolution  of  our  think- 
ing. If  we  are  to  build  and  enhance  the  econ- 
omy of  Wyoming,  and  thereby  sustain  and 
create  Jobs  and  business  and  industry  In  the 
private  sector,  we  must  do  this  ourselves 
within  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Challenge  Is  Inherent  In  the  fact  that 
problems  do  not  go  away.  They  are  solved 
or  they  worsen.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  them,  because  their  solution  is  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  state  government. 

And  what  of  the  challenge  to  respect  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  intervenes 
in  state  affairs  when  a  vacuum  Is  created  by 
state  neglect?  The  positive  way  to  avoid 
even  greater  centralization  of  government  in 
Washington  is  by  providing  better  govern- 
ment In  Wyoming. 

The  federal  government  is  our  government. 
Many  federal  activities  are  essential,  con- 
structive, desirable  and  beneficial.  But  the 
over-balance  of  federal  activity  In  a  state  will 
ultimately  destroy  that  state's  government. 
Over  half  of  the  entire  activity  of  Wyoming 
government — In  all  of  Its  divisions  and  pro- 
grams— is  intimately  involved  with  and  fi- 
nancially vulnerable  to  federal  aid,  federal 
grants,  federal  loans,  federal  fiat,  federally- 
drawn  policy  concerning  the  most  vital  re- 
sources— human  and  otherwise — of  Wyo- 
ming. 

You  know  that  federal  power  follows  tbe 


federal  purse,  surely  and  inevitably.  Let  us 
try  to  re-evaluate  state  needs  on  a  basis  other 
than  availability  of  federal  projects  and 
Ideas.  Why  not  be  architects  of  our  own 
future ! 

1  believe  you  will  stand  with  me  in  the 
effort  I  will  make  to  try  to  keep  decision- 
making In  the  hands  of  individuals,  best 
expressed  by  state  government. 

I  need  your  help  to  support  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  individual,  which  is  surely  ths 
bedrock  of  freedom. 

Give  me  your  assistance  In  the  advocacy 
I  have  for  free  enterprise,  which  has  made 
this  nation  the  marvel  of  history.  Business 
and  industry  thrive  only  In  the  absence  of 
punitive,  unfair  and  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion. 

subdistricting 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  truly  representa- 
tive government,  if  it  is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, would  require  that  we  subdistrlct  our 
Legislattire  in  order  that  all  citizens  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  those  with  whom 
they  have  some  familiarity;  for  those  who 
have  an  understanding  of  particular  local 
problems;  for  those  who,  ultimately,  are 
answerable  to  the  people  whom  they  are 
elected  to  represent.  I  recommend  subdis- 
tricting of  our  State  Legislature,  and  hope 
that  you  will  discharge  this  obligation  to  the 
people. 

education:   the  public  schools 
It  is  IncTimbent  upon  this  legislature  to 
Implement  constitutional  Amendment  No.  5 
which  was  approved  by  the  voters  last  No- 
vember. 

I  recommend  that  the  classroom  unit  value 
under  the  Foundation  Program  be  Increased 
to  $8,000. 

education:  community  colleges 
Let  me  note  that  the  median  number  of 
years  of  schooling  completed  by  Wyoming 
residents  Is  12.1  years,  well  ahead  of  the  na- 
tional average  of  10.6  years.  I  believe  this  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  availability  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  throughout 
Wyoming.  Our  community  colleges  afford 
many  young  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  additional  training  and  educa- 
tion— young  men  and  women  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford  the  ever-Increas- 
ing cost  of  furthering  their  educations  at 
institutions  distant  from  their  homes.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  recommend  continued  assistance 
by  the  State.  My  Budgetary  recommenda- 
tion, which  will  be  delivered  to  you  shortly, 
will  take  into  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  community  college  in  Fre- 
mont County,  together  with  increased  needs 
and  costs  of  the  other  five  community 
colleges. 

education:  university  of  wyominc 
Enrollment  projections  for  the  University 
of  Wyoming  for  the  biennlvim  indicate  that 
the  existing  physical  facilities  will  be  ade- 
quate to  accommodate  anticipated  Increases. 
My  budgetary  recommendations  will  request 
Increased  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  University. 

The  University  Is  playing  an  important 
role  m  the  economic  development  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  will  play  a  more  vital  and  ex- 
panding role  in  helping  develop  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  State. 
education:    vocational    and    technical 

training 
I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  offer 
young  people  not  academically  oriented  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  skill,  and  to  offer 
retraining  to  those  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete  In  our  technological  society.  At  the 
present  time,  there  Is  a  variety  of  programs 
designed  to  provide  vocational  or  technical 
training.  Unfortvmately,  there  Is  no  co- 
hesive plan  of  vocational  education.  I  will 
soon  establish  a  Governor's  Committee  on 
Vocational  Education  In  cooperation  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  in- 
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technl- 
an  with 
and  rec- 


ventory  our  present  vocational  anti 
cal   training   facilities,   devise   a   p' 
continuity,  and  report  Its  findings 
ommendatlons. 

KDUCATION  :  THE  STATE  BOARl  i 

We  need  an  Independent  State  Board  of 
Education.  I  recommend  legislation  to 
change  the  method  of  Its  appoint!  aent 

!  COM  f  ACT 
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EDUCATION :  AN  INTEBSTATE 

There  Is  great  merit  In  Wyomln 
Into  the  Interstate  Compact  for 
Such  a  compact  will  provide  the 
a  unified  voice  In  the  formulation  o: 
educational  policy.    I  recommend 
entering  Wyoming  Into  the  Interstate 
pact. 

EDtJCATlON  :  EDUCATIONAL  TELEV^ION 


entering 

Ejducation. 

with 

national 

legislation 

Com- 


sta  tes 


Wyoming  Is  one  of  only  three 
have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of 
most    significant    educational   tool^ 
century,  an  education  television 
distinguished  committee  appointed 
ernor  Hansen  raised  funds  of  Its 
with  those  funds  prepared  engin 
slblllty  studies   and   operating   pli 
plan  envisioned  by  the  committee 
vide  educational  television 
the  homes  and  classrooms  of  Wyoini 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
per  student  per  year.     A  delay  in 
program   may   mean   the    loss   of 
funds  allocated  to  the  State  and 
channels   currently   available    for 
mlng.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
quire  5  years  to  make  educational 
fully  a  reality  In  Wyoming.    Thus 
cumbent  that  we  begin  now. 


oae 


system. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  WYOMING'S  I  OOR 


Under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
of  1965.  a  program  of  medical 
dlgents  was  designed.     The 
of  matching  participation  by  the 
federal  governments,  and  is 
the  State.    Unless  Wyoming  dev 
gram  by  1970,  we  face  the  loss  of  ottjer 
matching  funds  for  established 
welfare.    I  should  note,  at  this  tim^ 
Congress  may  substantially  modify 
and  so  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us 
cautiously    until    we    have    the 
greater  experience.     The  program 
the  opportunity  to  administer  a 
medical  care  at  the  State  level 
ment,  and  establish  criteria  best 
our  own  pzuticular  needs.     I 
you   the   enactment   of   an   Initially 
plan  which  will  replace  the  Kerr- 
gram. 

labor:  a  FAIR  MINIMUM  WAdE 
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In  the  last  session  of  the 
minimum  wage  was  raised  from 
per   hour.     Still,  it  seems   to  me 
questionable  value  to  Ignore  the 
wage  for  a  number  of  years,  then 
enact  substantial  Increases  In  ordqr 
pensate  for  years  of  neglect.    A 
proposal.    In   my    view,   would   be 
legislation    which    Increases    the 
wage  gradually  over  the  years  ta 
sate  for  Increases  in  the  cost  of  livir 

labor:    a    SAFETY    CODE 

Wyoming's  accidental  death  rajte  Is  ap- 
proximately twice  as  high  as  tha  national 
average.  Our  State  also  has  the  highest  on- 
the-job  death  rate.  Industrial  saiety  legis- 
lation has  the  endorsement  of  botn  political 
parties.  I  urge  you  to  enact  a  strong  bill. 
If  you  are  unable  to  agree  on  appropriate 
safety  legislation,  I  ask  that  you  ^polnt  an 
Interim  committee  to  study  safety  legislation, 
conduct  hearings,  and  return  two  years 
hence  with  appropriate  recommenldatlons. 

labor:    OTHER    BILLS 

Labor  bills  which  have  my  enflorsement 
win  be  offered  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  prevailing  wage  legislation,  collection  of 
wages,  a  preference  for  Wyoming]  working- 


men  on  public  works  projects,  mediation  and 
conciliation,  preference  and  priority  of  wages 
In  cases  of  Insolvency,  and  increasing  the 
non-resident  employer's  wage  bond. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  fund, 
nearly  depleted  In  1963,  now  Is  stabilized. 
Bills  will  be  offered  to  liberalize  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  One  relates  to  the  quali- 
fying weeks  of  work  during  the  base  period. 
I  reconunend  a  reduction  from  26  weeks  to 
20  with  base  earnings  of  $800.  I  also  rec- 
ommend elimination  of  the  provision  which 
limits  Interstate  claimants  to  75%  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  could  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. 

workmen's    COMPENSATION 

Legislation  will  be  offered  which  will  lib- 
eralize workmen's  compensation  benefits.  I 
particularly  recommend  an  amendment  to 
provide  modest  Increase  In  benefits  for  tem- 
porary total  disability.  Such  an  amendment 
Is  Justified  by  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

WYOMING'S    WATER    RESOURCES 

Our  most  valuable  natural  resource  Is  our 
water.  Downstream  states  are  enjoying  pop- 
ulation expansions  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  that  of  Wyoming.  As  a  consequence, 
continuing  demands  will  be  imposed  upon 
us  for  our  waters.  Unless  the  State  initiates 
a  long-range  plan  to  Implement  the  use  of  Its 
water,  we  face  a  continuing  danger  of  losing 
our  reserve  resources  to  other  states.  I  rec- 
ommend an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  implementing  a 
cohesive  program  to  assure  beneficial  use  of 
our  water. 

I  also  recommend  modification  of  our 
existing  laws  relating  to  appropriation  of 
water  to  provide  that  recreation  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  beneficial  use. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Wyoming's  priceless  heritage  Is  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  In  which  we  live.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  greater  legacy  this  Legislature 
could  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations  than 
the  enactment  of  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  quality  of  Wyoming's  environ- 
ment. The  experience  of  other  states  in  the 
area  of  air  pollution  lends  credence  to  the 
old  saw  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  Accordingly,  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution  will  be  offered  for  your 
consideration.     I  urge  its  passage. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

Wyoming  must  continually  cast  a  reap- 
praising eye  upon  its  State  government  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  functioning  In  the 
most  efficient  manner.  Some  of  our  agencies 
and  departments  could  function  with  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  if  consolidated. 
Others  could  function  more  capably  If 
severed  from  other  agencies. 

You  will  receive  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Recreation.  This  will  be  a  con- 
solidation of  the  State  Parks  Commission, 
the  Historical  Sites  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission.  The  Joining  of 
these  agencies  in  a  new  department  will  pro- 
vide more  efficient  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, and  open  the  door  to  proper  financing. 

Another  bill,  which  I  recommend  to  you, 
will  completely  separate  the  Public  Service 
Commission  from  the  Board  of  Equalization. 

Both  of  the  above  changes  are  designed  to 
streamline  the  functioning  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  better  serve  the  people. 

HIGHWAY    AND   TRAFFIC    SATETT 

Wyoming  must  make  substantial  changes 
In  its  laws  relating  to  highway  and  traffic  in 
order  to  be  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
I  recommend  the  following : 

(1)  Periodic  inspection  of  motor  vehicles. 

(2)  A  Drivers  License  Compact.  At  the 
present  time,  11  of  the  13  Western  states 
have  entered  Into  such  a  compact.     Wyo- 


ming has  been  cooperating  with  the  compact 
states,  although  not  a  member. 

(3)  A  uniform  traffic  citation  form  which 
would  measurably  improve  our  research  in 
the  field  of  highway  and  traffic  safety. 

(4)  A  limited  Immunity  for  medical  per- 
sonnel  who,  by  law,  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  blood-sampling  prlnclpalu 
in  traffic  accidents. 

(5)  Legislation  placing  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  Federal  High- 
way  Safety  Act  of  1966  upon  the  Governor 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Act. 

(6)  A  statute  to  permit  chemical  tests  in 
alleged  cases  of  accidents  Involving  intoa- 
eating  liquor,  otherwise  known  as  "implied 
consent  legislation." 

In  addition,  other  bills  will  be  tendered 
designed  to  modify  and  Improve  our  Motor 
Vehicle  Code. 

STATE   ARTS   COUNCIL 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  State  government 
can  serve  as  legitimate  a  function  In  the 
field  of  the  creative  arts  as  In  the  field  of 
education.  Each  Is  designed  to  broaden 
man's  understanding,  appreciation  and 
awareness  of  the  world  In  which  he  lives. 

A  common  interest  in  the  creative  arts  can 
provide  new  communication,  unity,  and  In 
the  face  of  constant  structural  and  social 
change,  a  new  and  vibrant  local  identity.  I 
recommend  establishment  of  a  State  Arts 
Council. 

business:    THE   INVENTORY   TAX 

The  state  and  Its  subdivisions  currently 
raise  almost  $1.5  million  annually  from  tax- 
ation of  business  Inventories.  Still,  the  tax 
remains  inequitable  and  discriminatory  in 
many  respects.  I  have  stated  my  convic- 
tion that  if  the  Inequities  of  the  tax  cannot 
be  resolved  through  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action,  the  State  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  gradual  phase-out  of  the 
tax.  The  latter  remark  presumes,  of  course, 
that  we  first  make  good  faith  efforts  to 
resolve  those  inequities. 

After  conferring  with  the  Board  of  Equal- 
ization, we  have  concluded  that  business  In- 
ventories should  be  assessed  at  25%  of  value 
Instead  of  the  cxu-rent  30%.  Administrative 
action  to  Implement  this  determination  of 
the  Board  is  presently  underway.  During 
the  Interim  between  this  session  and  the 
next,  a  study  of  the  tax  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  if  Inventories  can  be  more  equi- 
tably taxed.  The  results  of  that  study,  with 
recommendations,  will  be  before  this  body 
at  its  next  session. 

business:      AN     INDUSTRIAL     DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY 

Increasing  demands  are  being  Imposed 
upon  the  State  to  devise  means  to  assist 
small  business  with  venture  capital.  Gen- 
erally, I  do  not  favor  the  State's  competition 
In  areas  best  left  to  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  Happily,  there  Is  somewhat  of  an 
alternate  solution.  The  establishment  of  a 
private,  non-profit  industrial  development 
corporation,  staffed  on  a  voluntary  basis  by 
dedicated  Wyomlngltes,  will  shortly  be  an- 
nounced. The  corporation  will  be  entitled 
to  certain  funds  available  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  loaning  venture 
capital  to  small  business.  If  so  authorized  by 
the  Legislature.  I  recommend  legislation  en- 
abling the  corporation  to  accept  and  utilize 
federal  loans. 

business:  the  federation  of  rocky 
mountain  states,  inc. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Governors  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  held  the  first  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conference  In  Denver. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  meeting,  the  Gov- 
ernors concluded  that  there  was  great  merit 
In  a  unified  effort  to  build  a  strong  regional 
economy  and  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States  was  established. 

The  budget  of  the  Federation  for  the  com- 
ing    blennlum     has    been    established    at 
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«450  000,  which  funds  are  to  be  raised  from 
federal.  State,  and  private  sources.  Since 
contributions  are  prorated  on  the  basis  of 
Dopulation-  Wyoming's  assessment  is  $10,000. 
I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  to  the  Federation. 

REVENUE  BONDS  LAW 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Revenue  Bond 
Law  of  1963  is  In  question.  I  commend  for 
your  consideration  clarifying  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  to  make  the  law  a  more 
effective  tool  for  Industrial  development. 
business:  the  natural  resource  board  and 
the  travel  commission 

The  state's  two  principal  promotional 
agencies,  insofar  as  attracting  business  and 
tourists  to  Wyoming  are  concerned,  are  the 
Natural  Resource  Board  and  the  Travel  Com- 
mission. We  face  new  challenges  from  our 
sister  states  In  seeking  economic  expansion 
and  the  tourist  dollar.  If  we  are  to  remain 
competitive.  It  Is  essential  to  provide  our 
promotional  agencies  with  the  tools  to  ade- 
quately discharge  their  functions.  My  budg- 
etary message  will  refiect  my  conviction  that 
Increased  appropriations  to  those  agencies 
are  necessary. 

INITIATIVE     AND     REFERENDUM 

The  citizens  of  Wyoming  are  entitled  to 
make  a  decision  on  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. I  ask  you  to  give  the  people  the  chance 
to  say  with  their  ballots  if  the  Wyoming 
Constitution  should  be  amended  In  this 
respect. 

History  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
careful  and  deliberate  procedures  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  So  should  it  be  with 
respect  to  Initiative  and  referendum.  If  the 
number  of  petitioners  required  for  initiating 
a  law  is  sufficiently  high,  the  ballot  In  any 
given  election  need  not  be  cluttered  with 
confusing  propositions. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  Initiative  and 
Referendum  has  bi-partisan  support. 

lEACHER    AND     EMPLOYEE     RETIREMENT 

Retirement  benefits  provided  under  cur- 
rent statutes  for  our  public  school  teachers 
and  State  employees  who  have  given  long 
years  of  service  are  woefully  Inadequate.  In- 
creasing the  matching  contribution  to  the 
retirement  fund  from  the  3%  now  au- 
thorized by  law  to  at  least  4%  would  help 
substantially  to  Improve  our  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  I  recommend  this  Increase.  I  fur- 
ther recommend  that  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  salaries  as  it  applies  to  contributions 
to  the  retirement  fund  be  adjusted. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Health  insurance  programs  are  common 
and  widespread  In  both  private  industry  and 
government,  and  In  these  days  of  high  costs 
lor  hospital  treatment  and  care  It  might  be 
said  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  eco- 
nomic well-being,  health  insurance  tor  the 
individual  is  almost  mandatory.  Health  in- 
surance plans  should  be  offered  to  State  em- 
ployees at  their  option,  and  I  favor  partici- 
pation by  State  government  in  a  health 
Insurance  program  to  the  extent  of  a  con- 
tribution of  $7  per  month  per  employee  for 
those  electing  to  participate. 

PUBLIC   WELFARE 

Wyoming  provides,  as  it  should,  welfare 
assistance  in  various  categories  to  those  per- 
sons and  families  who  require  it.  This 
assistance,  exclusive  of  federal  monies,  runs 
to  approximately  $3,423,254  per  year.  As 
noted  earlier,  additional  money  will  be  re- 
quired as  we  put  into  effect  the  "Medicaid" 
program  which  will  provide  medical  care  for 
welfare  recipients.  I  would  now  recommend 
to  you  legislation  through  which  able-bodied 
applicants  or  recipients  of  general  welfare — 
as  a  condition  of  rectifying  welfare  grants — 
be  made  eligible  to  perform  labor  or  services 
for  a  county,  city,  town,  or  school  district. 


ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  deviate  from 
the  form  of  previous  messages  and  discuss 
a  few  brief  topics  relating  to  economic  de- 
velopment of  Wyoming.  First.  I  should  like 
to  note  that  the  Wyoming  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program  at  the  University  Is  well  under- 
way. At  the  present  time,  the  University  Is 
attempting  to  Inventory  the  technical  re- 
sources of  the  State  which  are  available  to 
industry.  Second,  it  is  my  intention  to  take 
an  active  role  in  expanding  our  economy. 
As  a  part  of  my  personal  program,  I  Intend  to 
Initiate  Trade  Tours  to  which  business 
leaders  from  across  the  nation  will  be  in- 
vited— tours  designed  to  acquaint  the 
nation's  business  leaders  with  Wyoming's 
challenging  opportunities  for  business 
growth.  Third,  I  Intend  to  eetabllsh  a 
Transportation  Council.  This  group  will  seek 
expert  research  and  advice  from  members 
of  the  various  transportation  industries,  re- 
lating to  freight  rates.  The  goal  is  to  make 
Wyoming  competitive.  Fourth,  I  intend  to 
explore  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  and  our  Community  Colleges,  the 
possibility  of  conducting  regional  small  busi- 
ness clinics,  to  assist  our  small  businessmen 
and  provide  consultation  on  financial,  orga- 
nizational and  technical  problems.  These  are 
matters  which  require,  I  trust,  no  legisla- 
tion. I  have  digressed  here  merely  to  Inform 
you  that  Wyoming's  State  government  will 
dedicate  Itself  to  creating  a  congenial  envi- 
ronment for  business  growth. 

THE  LEGISLATURE 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  rearrange  the  time  for  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

I  suggest  30  to  60  days  later  than  prevailing 
circumstance,  in  which  the  legislature  begins 
Its  deliberations  within  a  day  to  a  week  fol- 
lowing inauguration  of  the  governor. 

I  seek  a  more  orderly  process  of  State  gov- 
ernment: the  opportunity  to  Increase 
efficiency.  In  the  legislature  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  governor's  office. 

In  the  change,  I  also  recommend  that 
the  Joint  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be 
empowered  to  begin  deliberations  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  session. 

THE     GOVERNOR -ELECT 

There  is  a  span  of  about  two  months 
between  the  election  and  inauguration  of 
the  governor. 

During  that  time,  the  governor-elect  Is 
called  upon  to  perform  many  functions 
relating  to  State  government.  Yet  he  Is 
encumbered  by  the  fact  that  he  is  without 
staff.  If  he  is  of  modest  means,  the  finan- 
cial burden  can  be  severe. 

I  recommend  that  succeeding  governor- 
elect — of  course  excepting  reelected  gover- 
nors, who  would  have  a  functioning  btaff — 
be  given  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  con. 
duct  affairs  of  state  in  the  Interim  be- 
tween election  and  inauguration. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Is  also  a  wartime  Legislature,  and 
a  wartime  administration. 

Nearly  a  half-million  Americans,  Includ- 
ing men  of  Wyoming,  are  engaged  in  com- 
bat and  combat-support  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  demands  of  war,  spreading  into  all 
phases  of  our  life  and  government,  may 
during  our  time  in  public  office  come  to  the 
point  where  it  will  not  be  pKjssible  to  have 
either  business  or  government  as  usual. 

To  say  that  we  will  do  our  part  is  to  state 
the  obvious. 

Other  concluding  thoughts  include  the 
necessity  to  stand  for  law  and  order,  to 
respect  the  law  and  demand  that  all  citi- 
zens look  to  their  own  behavior.  The  proc- 
esses of  law.  If  firmly  and  fairly  and  cou- 
rageoixsly  applied  and  administered,  are 
sufficient  to  protect  and  sustain  the  rights 
of  all.     Government  should  be  petitioned, 


but  society  can  be  destroyed  by  unruly, 
disorderly,    and    illegal    demonstration. 

As  Wyomlngltes,  we  are  proud  of  our 
earned  label  as  the  "Equality  State."  The 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the 
rights  of  women  will  indeed  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  yoiu  deliberations  over  the 
ensuing  40  days. 

It  Is  good  to  have  you  here.  I  commend 
each  of  you  for  the  effort  you  made  to 
remain  In  or  rise  to  public  office. 

We  hold  our  commissions  as  the  result 
of  our  partisan  political  system.  I  have  no 
desire  for  a  moratorium  on  partisanship. 
To  the  contrary,  the  creative  tension  be- 
tween the  parties  is  Indeed  in  the  public 
interest.  In  the  process  of  constructive 
and  critical  debate  we  fashion  a  progressive 
future. 

And  as  a  practical  note,  I  might  observe 
that  we  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  the 
electorate,  which  dispenses  political  power, 
most  abruptly  gives  It  and  takes  it  away. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Appendix 
consumer  protection  legislation 
I  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation 
designed  to  protect  consumers  from  unfair 
trade  practices. 

CONSERVATION    OF    ENDANGERED    WILDLIFE 
SPECIES 

Two  mammals  of  historical  significance  are 
in  danger  of  extinction  in  Wyoming.  I  rec- 
ommend at  least  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
the  hunting  of  grizzly  bears.  I  further  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  proper  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  non-domesticated 
buffalo.  There  are,  in  Isolated  regions  of  the 
State,  a  few  remaining  buffalo.  At  the  present 
time,  no  law  prohibits  the  hunting  of  this 
species,  and  they  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  unless  appropriate  legislative  measures 
are  taken. 

FAIR     EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES    COMMISSION 

At  the  present  time  the  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  is  composed  of  three 
members — the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
two  at-large  members  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  recommend  the  Commission  be  ex- 
panded to  five  members  in  order  to  provide 
minority  representation  thereon. 

COMMISSION    ON    THE    STATUS    OF    WOMEN 

In  keeping  with  Wyoming's  tradition  as 
the  equality  State,  I  recommend  that  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  be  made  a  permanent  commission. 

TAXATION    OP   CAMPERS 

I  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  means  of  taxation 
of  pickup  campers. 

LIQUOR    IMPORTATION    LAW 

I  recommend  legislation  designed  to  im- 
pose restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
liquor  into  the  State. 

STATE    ARCHEOLOGIST 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  the  po- 
sition of  State  Archeologlst. 

COUNTY    ZONING 

I  recommend  enabling  legislation  to  per- 
mit counties  to  enter  into  the  area  of  county- 
wide  zoning  and  planning. 

NON-COAL    MINE    SAFETY 

I  recommend  enabling  legislation  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Federal  Non-Coal 
Safety  Act. 

FREEDOM    OF    THE    PRESS 

I  recommend  legislation  to  make  public 
records,  except  for  Juvenile  court  and 
adoption  proceedings,  open  for  citizen  in- 
spection; also,  legislation  to  require  that 
meetings  of  state  and  local  governing  bodies, 
boards,  bureaus  and  commissions  be  public 
meetings. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  3.  1967,  I  pla(  ed  in  tlie 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Ed  Wimmer,  of  Cincinnati,  Olijio,  to  the 
Honorable  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  LAdminis- 
tration,  In  which  he  set  forth  (Objections 
to  certain  activities  of  the  Sntall  Busi- 
ness Administration,  claiming  tjhat  those 
activities  were  destroying  instead  of  aid- 
ing small  businesses. 

On  February  6,  Mr.  Boutin  [answered 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Wimmer  and  ^nt  me  a 
copy.  I 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Boutin  toik  excep- 
tions to  certain  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wimmer,  and  in  order  to  have  both  views 
set  forth  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  record  of  tails  item, 
which  appears  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Friday.  February  3.  and  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Boutin,  dated  Fefcruary  6, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.         J 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smau.  BvsjNZsa  Loans 

Mr.  Lacsche.  Mr.  President,  on  J  anuary  26, 
1967,  Ed  Wimmer,  of  Clnclnnatlj  persldent 
of  Forward  America.  Inc.,  wrote  ii  letter  to 
Hon.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Admlnlstratic  m,  setting 
forth  his  views  about  certain  weaknesses  In 
the  making  of  small-business  loans  that 
eventually  in  fact  destroy  small  bv  siness. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Wimmer  points  out  that 
there  is  now  a  $5  million  limit  on  loans  that 
may  be  made  to  small  business.  It  Is  con- 
templated expanding  the  llmlta'  Ion  of  $5 
million  to  a  larger  amount. 

Mr.  Wimmer  says  that  if  that  expansion  Is 
made.  Instead  of  genuinely  sma  1-buslness 
houses  being  preserved,  they  w  11  be  de- 
stroyed. He  goes  on  to  point  o  at  certain 
other  weaknesses  In  the  program. 

I  think  the  letter  contains  argui  nents  that 
are  sound  and  worthy  of  consld  jratlon  by 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wlmi  ler's  letter 
be  printed  verbatim  In  the  Recor). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  IIecord.  as 
follows: 

Jakuary  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 

Administrator,   Small   Business  Aiministra- 
tion.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Botttin  :  This  Is  not  rt  y  first  let- 
ter protesting  SB.A.  guaranteed  Rental  pay- 
ment for  small  businesses  entering  a  shop- 
ping center  and  a  raising  of  loan  ceilings  to 
the  proposed  $5  million  limit. 

In  the  first  InsUnce,  the  big  lenders  and 
Insurance  companies  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  stipulate  70  to  80  per  :ent  chain 
occupation  of  a  center. 

Secondly,  there  are  no  grounds  Whatsoever 
for  a  government  agency  to  guaranjtee  a  small 
businessman  rental  obligations.  Unless  the 
guarantee  covers  all  small  buslnes^en  wher- 
ever they  may  locate. 

Thirdly,  the  Small  Business  Admllnlstratlon 
was  created  to  serve  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  small  businesses,  which  means 
that  concentration  should  be  onj  spreading 
the  funds. 

A  $5  million  loan  to  some  hot-ehot  super 
market  operator  would  knock  oui  from  ten 
to  fifty  small  merchants  befote  he  got 
through,  depriving  the  city,  state  and  fed- 
eral government  of  taxes;  depriving  people 
of  Jobs  and  the  economy  of  ^me  more 
capitalists.  { 

(I  would  not  have  used  this  example  ex- 
cept that  the  National  Assoclatloti  of  Retail 
Grocers  has  asked  for  the  ceUlng  lift,  and 
lor  who  else  would  they  be  appealing?) 


I  urge  the  S.B.A.  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  to  give  a  lot  of 
thought  to  these  matters  before  taking  any 
of  the  proposed  steps. 

Consider,  also.  Gentlemen,  that  when  fed- 
eral funds  are  granted  for  urban  renewal 
scores  or  hundreds  of  smalls  are  bulldozed 
out  of  existence  and  are  replaced  by  a  shop- 
ping center  with  no  provisions,  the  displaced 
should  get  first  chance  to  return  to  the  mod- 
ernized area. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  federally  financed 
highways :  out  go  the  smalls  and  at  nearly  all 
the  best  exits  of  the  expressways  are  more 
and  more  of  the  giants. 

The  whole  policy  has  been  to  mow  down 
independent  business  with  taxes,  bookkeep- 
ing for  the  government,  more  fringe  benefits 
to  carry,  plus  no  real  legislation  to  prohibit 
monopolistic  practices  and  predatory  compe- 
tition that  has  degenerated  In  competitive 
cannibalism.  Oh  yes,  there  have  been  some 
really  great  victories,  but  it  has  been  similar 
tc  sinking  a  few  submarines  while  the  others 
sink  the  fleet. 

No  one  boosts  the  S.B.A.,  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Department  of  Justice,  Con- 
gressional committees,  et  cetera,  more  than 
the  writer.  But  Gentlemen,  for  every  step 
forward  we  have  taken  two  backward. 

It  is  time  to  change  the  pace,  and  1967 
Is  the  year  to  do  it.  I  know  you  all  are 
trying. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EO  WlMMZR. 

Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  6, 1967. 
Mr.  Edward  Wimmer, 

Public  Relations.  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Covington,  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Wimmer:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  26.  1967,  In  which  you  pro- 
test government  sponsored  lease  guarantees, 
oppose  "a  proposed  $5  million  limit"  on  SBA 
loan  ceilings,  and  deplore  the  adverse  Impact 
of  urban  renewal  and  highway  construction 
on  the  small  business  community.  There 
are  a  number  of  misconceptions  in  your  let- 
ter upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment. 

Section  316(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  gave  the  Small 
Business  Administration  authority  to  guar- 
antee commercial  and  Industrial  leases  for 
those  small  businesses  which  were  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  Agency's  Displaced  Busi- 
ness Loan  Program  and  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Loan  Program.  Five  million  dollars 
was  authorized  to  be  transferred  from  the 
SBA  revolving  fund  to  capitalize  the  program, 
and  a  maximum  guarantee  fee  of  2V4  percent 
was  prescribed. 

The  legislation  sanctions  an  admittedly 
Innovative  program,  but  the  several  restric- 
tions mentioned  above  considerably  limit  its 
application.  The  restrained  tone  of  the  leg- 
islation Is  further  emphasized  by  the  lease 
guarantee  program  being  referred  to  by  Con- 
gress as  a  kind  of  pilot  operation;  one  that 
would  afford  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  such  aid  to 
small  firms  at  modest  cost  and  on  a  small 
scale.  It  was  not  stipulated  that  lease  guar- 
antees should  be  limited  to  nor  designed 
specifically  for  shopping  center  space. 

SBA  Is  presently  framing  a  lease  g^uarantee 
plan  based  on  this  legislation  that  Is  In- 
tended to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Congress. 
Experts  from  various  fields.  In  and  out  of 
government,  are  being  called  upon  for  help 
In  creating  a  useful  and  beneficial  program. 
The  Introduction  of  our  Lease  Guarantee 
Program  is  Imminent,  and  will  be  under- 
taken on  a  pilot  basis. 

Regarding  loan  ceilings,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  by  law  SBA  cannot  make  direct 
loans  In  excess  of  $350,000,  or  make  participa- 
tion loans  In  which  our  share  would  exceed 
that  amount.  Administratively,  our  direct 
loans  are  presently  limited  to  $100,000  and 
immediate   participation    loans   to   $150,000, 


SBA  share,  with  only  our  guaranteed  loan, 
maintaining  the  legislative  maxlminn  of 
$350,000.  There  Is,  however,  a  change  about 
to  be  made  In  our  size  standards  regulatlonj 
applying  to  retail  grocers  which  has  doubt- 
less  been  discussed  In  the  small  business  com. 
munlty,  and  may  account  for  your  evident 
misunderstanding  on  this  point. 

At  the  present  time,  we  cannot  approve  a 
loan  to  a  retail  grocer  whose  sales  ezceedt 
$2  million  per  year.  Recently,  however,  a 
study  was  made  of  the  growth  In  the  size  of 
businesses  primarily  engaged  in  operating 
retail  grocery  stores.  It  was  found  that  as  a 
group,  the  firms  operating  one  to  five  storej 
were  continuing  to  lose  a  portion  of  thett 
market  to  the  larger  retail  grocery  concerns. 
Most  firms  In  this  losing  group  have  annual 
sales  of  $5  million  or  less,  while  the  large  and 
dominant  chains  gross  many  times  this 
amount.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  $2  million 
maximum  seemed  outmoded,  and  excluded 
comparatively  small  operators  from  SBA  as- 
slstance.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  Increase  In  the  size  of  retail  grocery 
firms.  These  Include  an  Increase  In  the 
population,  the  Improvement  of  the  diets  of 
our  people,  the  sale  of  nonfood  Items,  the 
Increase  In  prices  since  1954  when  the  12 
million  annual  sales  size  standard  was  first 
established,  the  acquisition  of  some  smaller 
firms  by  retail  grocery  chains,  and  the  com- 
petitive strength  of  the  leading  food  retailers. 

All  these  factors  were  weighed  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  size  standards  for  retail  grocers 
should  be  changed. 

We  realize,  of  course,  the  Injury  caused 
many  small  firms  by  federally-aided  urban 
renewal  and  highway  programs.  Our  Dis- 
placed Business  Loan  Program  has  so  far 
been  the  vehicle  for  ssslstlng  more  than  800 
displaced  small  firms  with  long  term,  low  rate 
loans  totaling  over  $50  million.  Because  of 
our  close  coordination  with  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  we  expect 
such  assistance  to  Increase  substantially  in 
the  future. 

We  hope  we  have  helped  clarify  these  SBA 
activities  which  are  of  concern  to  both  of  us. 
If  you  have  other  questions,  please  write.  We 
shall  make  every  attempt  to  give  you  clear 
and  forthright  answers,  as  well  as  the  full 
background  for  our  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L.  Boutin. 

Administrator. 


SCHAPIRO  FOUNDATION  DONATES 
$400,000  TO  BALTIMORE  BOY 
SCOUTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate  recess  in  honor  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  the  United  States  celebrated 
National  Boy  Scout  Week. 

In  commemorating  the  contribution 
boy  scouting  makes  to  our  country,  we 
should  also  be  mindful  that  scouting  de- 
pends in  part  for  its  finances  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  local  communities.  The  de- 
gree of  local  support  determines  how 
bread  and  effective  a  Boy  Scout  program 
a  community  will  have. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
Maryland,  local  support  for  scouting  is 
very  generous.  In  fact,  a  recent  gift  to 
the  Baltimore  Boy  Scouts  is  an  example 
to  every  community  of  the  kind  of  sup- 
port which  the  Boy  Scouts  deserve. 

In  Baltimore,  just  3  weeks  ago,  the 
Baltimore  Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  received  a  pift  of  $400,000 
from  the  Morris  Schapiro  and  Family 
Foundation  of  Baltimore. 

The  gift  was  presented  by  John  D 
Schapiro.  Baltimore  busines.<5man  and 
civic  leader  and  chairman  of  the  Morris 
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Ing  £uid  to  the  lives  of  individual  boys." 
The  younger  Mr.  Schapiro  is  president 
of  the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Metals  Co.,  and  director 
of  the  Maryland  Ship  Building  &  Dry- 
dock  Co.  He  also  Is  president  of  the 
Laurel  Race  Course  and  was  named  Rac- 
ing's Man  of  the  Year  In  1960  by  Sports 
Illustrated  magazine. 

Mr.  Kilmer  said  that  the  new  buildings 
made  possible  by  the  Schapiro  gift  will 
be  not  only  of  practical  but  of  symbolic 
use. 

It  wUl  serve  as  a  reminder — 

He  stated — 
of  the  permanence  of  the  scouting  movement 
and  of  its  efforts  to  help  boys  become  success- 
ful men  and  responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  large  and  imselflsh 
gift  by  the  Schapiro  family  of  Baltimore 
will  also  serve  both  a  practical  and  a 
symbolic  use.  It  will  not  only  provide 
new,  needed,  and  splendid  facilities  for 
Baltimore  Scouts,  but  will  also  symbolize 
for  our  entire  country  the  kind  of  local 
support  scouting  should  have. 


chaniro   and    Family    Foundation.    In  Corp..  Los  Angeles,  was  cited  for  his  civic 

fnor  of  his  father,  Morris  Schapiro.  who  activity  and  for  his  "unselfish  generosity 

.  T»ri  a  Ufelong  Interest  in  the  work  of  to  many  organizations,  associations  and 

^u^vlcouts  charities."     An   earlier   gift   from  Mr. 

The  gift  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  Schapiro  made  possible  the  Broad  Creek 

er  made  by  a  single  donor  to  scouting  Memorial  Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Harford 

frtivities  in  the  Baltimore  area.  County. 

The  funds  will  be  used  for  the  con-        John  Schapiro,   who   serves   as   vice 

truction  of  a  new  Boy  Scout  Service  president  of  the  Baltimore  Area  Council. 

renter  for  the  more  than  15,000  adult  was  cited  for  his  "immeasurable  contri- 

iJftders  involved  in  scouting  programs  in  bution  to  the  complete  program  of  scout- 

S  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  and  five  *-"  —*  *-  ^^^^  '""«'  "*  f"HH«<rfv 
contiguous  counties. 

No  site  for  the  new  center  has  yet  been 
selected,  but  an  examination  of  several 
possible  sites  Inside  Baltimore  City  is 
being  carried  on  with  the  expectation 
that  a  site  will  be  selected  and  announced 

soon. 

In  announcing  the  gift,  Mr.  Schapiro 
noted  it  is  "tangible  evidence  of  our  faith 
in  scouting  as  a  character  builder  and  of 
our  belief,  that,  more  than  ever  in  this 
changing  world,  scouting  continues  to  be 
an  effective  vehicle  for  bringing  stable 
and  positive  values  to  the  youth  of  our 
urban  areas." 

The  gift  Is  also  evidence — 

Mr.  Schapiro  continued — 
of  our  confidence  In  the  total  revltallzatlon 
of  Baltimore  City  as  a  place  where  human 
expectations  are  fulfilled. 

Representatives  of  the  Morris  Schapiro 
and  Family  Foundation  and  of  the  Balti- 
more Area  Council  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  design  of  the  new  building 
with  John  Carl  Warnecke,  noted  national 
architect  who  is  the  architect  for  the 
Lafayette  Square  project  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Schapiro,  the 
Boy  Scout  Service  Center  can  and  should 
be  an  architectural  gem  in  which  not 
only  people  involved  in  scouting  but  the 
community  at  large  will  take  justifiable 
pride. 

Frederick  A.  Saffran,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Area  Council  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Baltimore  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association,  said: 

Never  In  the  Council's  history  has  It  re- 
ceived more  encouragement  and  momentum 
than  win  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  Mor- 
ris Schapiro  and  Family  Foundation  gift. 

L.  Robert  Kilmer,  Scout  executive  for 
the  Baltimore  Area  Council,  said  the  gift 
comes  as  a  "great  stimulus  to  the  cause 
of  scouting  in  the  Baltimore  area."  It 
will  provide,  he  explained,  a  center  from 
which  the  men  and  women  actively  in- 
volved as  adult  leaders  in  scouting  can 
go  forth  with  greater  understanding  of 
the  mission  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  new  structure  will  be  designed  for 
adult  use,  the  Scout  executive  em- 
phasized. Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Explorer  Scouts  will  continue  to  meet  in 
their  regular  sponsoring  institutions,  in 
homes,  or  wherever  their  activities  take 
them. 

Both  John  Schapiro  and  his  father 
were  honored  by  the  Baltimore  Area 
Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  ^t.  Both  received  the  Sil- 
ver Beaver  Award,  symbolic  of  extensive 
and  dedicated  service  to  scouting  and  to 
the  community. 

Morris  Schapiro.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Balti- 
more, and  the  National  Metal  &  Steel 


ALLIANCE  OF  COURAGE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  programs  through  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  encourage  under- 
standing and  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries. 

In  talking  about  these  programs  we 
sometimes  overlook  that  at  some  point  or 
another  they  must  involve  citizens  of  the 
United  States  dealing  directly  with  citi- 
zens of  foreign  lands. 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  to 
public  attention  a  specific  instance  of  a 
warm  personal  contact  which  contributes 
greatly  to  international  understanding 
yet  is  not  likely  to  show  up  In  the  formal 
reports  of  the  program  itself. 

Such  an  instance  happened  recently  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  Involving  former 
Dodger  catcher  Roy  Campanella  and 
Julio  Lucin.  a  young  man  from  Ecuador 
who  shares  with  Roy  Campanella  the 
tremendous  burden  of  being  a  quadri- 
plegic. 

The  excellent  story  of  the  meeting  of 
these  two.  written  by  Karl  Feldner  of 
the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Warner,  whose  son  was  also  Involved 
through  his  work  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer in  Ecuador. 

In  the  Interest  of  calling  wider  atten- 
tion to  this  heart-warming  incident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Warner's  letter  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  story,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Wilmington,  Del., 

February  6.  1967. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Mr.  David  Carrasco,  of 
the  Peace  Corps  staff  In  Ecuador,  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  the  Inclosed  clipping,  since 
he  feels  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  heart- 
warming story  described.  I  wish  the  names 
of  the  many  people  who  gave  Invaluable  sup- 
port to  our  efforts  might  have  been  in- 
cluded— among  them,  Mr.  Carrasco,  himself; 
the  President  of  the  Guayas  Sports  Federa- 
tion In  Ecuador,  Mr.  Alberto  Vallarino;  and 
many  greathearted,  patient,  tireless  short- 
wave radio  "hams,"  without  whom  none  of 
it  would  have  been  possible. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Jon  was  one  of  four  of  our  sons  fortunate 
in  belonging  to  Explorer  Post  99,  of  Cove- 
nant Church,  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  He  was  president  of  the  post 
In  1961,  when  they  made  a  goodwill  tour  to 
Puerto  Rico.  He  feels  that  this  experience, 
plus  fine  training  of  many  types  he  received 
in  the  post,  led  directly  to  his  Peace  Corpe 
career,  and  his  satisfaction  with  it. 

The  boy  Julio  is  improving  rapidly  under 
the  superb  care  of  Dr.  Arthur  Heather,  of 
the  Eugene  du  Pont  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
has  been  most  responsive  to  the  spiritual 
support  offered  him  by  those  two  heroic  fig- 
ures, Roy  Campanella  and  Brian  Sternberg. 
We  are  very  proud  of  our  countrymen — and 
of  our  son! 

Sincerely, 

Frances  M.  Warner. 

[From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)   Evening 
Journal,  Feb.  8,  1967] 
Campt,  Latin  Forge  Alliance  or  Courage 
(By  Karl  Feldner) 
Every  year  the  United  States  spends  bil- 
lions on  foreign  aid,  trying  to  win  friends  and 
Influence  people. 

But  there  is  much  money  can't  buy.  Some- 
times just  the  little  things,  like  a  simple  act 
of  kindness,  can  better  bridge  the  gap  toward 
brotherhood  and  understanding  than  Uncle 
Sam's  dollars. 

What  Roy  Campanella  did  last  night,  for 
instance,  was  one  of  these  little  things.  A 
small  favor.     A  mere  act  of  kindness. 

The  former  Dodger  catcher,  in  town  for 
the  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Club  sports  ban- 
quet, took  time  to  visit  a  young  man  from 
Ecuador  at  Eugene  du  Pont  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

That  In  Itself  was  no  big  deal.  Tou 
couldn't  begin  to  measure  it  against  a  $2  or 
$3  million  farm  Implement  loan. 

But  the  fact  that  Campanella  showed  his 
concern  for  25-year-old  Julio  Lucin  meant 
much  to  the  man  and,  especially  when  word 
of  the  visit  drifts  back  to  Ekiuador,  may  help 
knit  that  certain  bond  of  fellowship  smd  good 
will  between  countries  which  no  amount  of 
hard  cash  can  purchase. 

The  two  men  have  a  great  deal  In  common. 

Campanella,    three    times    the    National 

League's  most  valuable  player,  was  struck 

down    by   a   paralyzing   injury    in    January 

1958. 

And  last  December,  almost  nine  years  later, 
Lucin  who  had  been  the  national  diving 
champion  of  the  South  American  country, 
was  exercising  on  a  trampoline,  took  a  bad 
fall  and  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  vertabrae. 

Now  he,  too.  Is  a  quadriplegic,  with  only 
limited  use  of  his  arms. 

He  win  probably  never  walk  again.  Just 
as  Campanella,  he  will  have  to  live  in  a 
wheelchair — at  best.  The  kind  words  of 
Campy,  In  similar  straits,  may  help  ease  the 
burden  and  give  purpose  to  his  life. 

"I  talked  to  him  not  as  a  medical  man 
but  as  someone  who  is  like  me,"  Campanella 
said. 
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"I  told  him  that  life  would  be  Kugh.  but 
no  tougher  than  what  he  wanted  to  make 
It.  I  taught  myself  to  live  In  a  wheelchair 
and  I  told  hUn  he  could,  too." 

Julio  speaks  limited  English  but  Campy, 
after  years  of  winter  leagues  In  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  all  over  South  America.  Is  fluent 
In  Spanish  and  was  able  to  get  hi!  message 
of  hope  across. 

"Junius  Kellogg,  the  former  Manhattan 
College  basketball  player,  who  Is  tlso  crip- 
pled like  we  are,  came  to  me  aflier  I  was 
hurt."  Campanella  said.  "If  Julia  got  as 
much  out  of  my  visit  as  I  got  from  Kellogg's 
I  am  happy.  I  will  have  accompllsUed  some- 
thing. 

"After  I  was  Injured  I  promlsefl  myself 
that  If  God  would  ever  let  me  sit  Iq  a  wheel- 
chair. I  would  try  to  help  others."      ' 

There  Is  more  to  this  story  than  J^st  Cam- 
panella, however. 

So  many  people  have  been  so  clnd  and 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  h;lp  Julio 
Lucln  pick  up  the  shattered  threads  of  his 
existence. 

There  have  been  doctors,  ham  radio  oper- 
ators, ambulance  drivers.  Peace  Corj  workers, 
the  parents  of  one  of  these  Peace  C  orps  vol- 
unteers and  his  friends. 

It  started  with  Jon  Warner,  23.  a  former 
co-captaln  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  B  Igh  track 
team  and  1966  graduate  of  Denlsoii  Univer- 
sity, who  has  been  serving  with  (he  Peace 
Corps  In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  since  October. 

Warner  coaches  track  In  that  Sou  th  Amer- 
ican country  and  became  fast  friends  with 
Lucln,  who  was  a  swimming  coach  and  life- 
guard, i 

The  bond  was  strong  and,  when  Ikicla  suf- 
fered his  crippling  accident,  Warner  was 
there  to  help  In  any  way  he  could 

The  Immediate  prognosis  was  not  good. 
Three  days  after  the  accident  it  was  feared 
J\ilto  would  die  unless  he  could  b(  brought 
to  the  United  States  and  given  the  most 
advanced  medical  treatment.  ' 

But  how?  Julio  Lucln  was  poorl  He  had 
no  relatives,  save  for  a  distant  cotisln,  also 
poor. 

Warner  quickly  Initiated  a  lett«r-wrltlng 
campaign,  turning  to  the  Red  Crosi,  doctors, 
hospitals,  medical  schools,  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes.  Can  anybody  halp?  Does 
anybody  care?  I 

Warner  got  In  touch  with  his  paients,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Warner  of  Forest  Hills 
Park  by  short-wave  radio.  Warners  parents 
picked  up  the  ball.  After  tracking  down 
many  leads  they  found  that  Eugeni  du  Pont 
Memorial  Hospital  had  a  bed  for  Julio  and 
that  Dr.  Arthur  Heather  would  ba  there  to 
treat  him.  I 

The  Warners  also  got  In  touch  wttth  Cam- 
panella and  arranged  for  his  visit  [when  he 
arrived  here  for  last  night's  banquejt. 

The  Sports  Federation  of  Ecuador  picked 
up  the  transportation  tab  and  Jull^,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Solamon  Qulntero,  Arrived  by 
plane  In  New  York  on  Tuesday.  T\fo  Talley- 
vllle  ambulance  drivers  met  the  lilane  and 
ferried  Julio  and  the  doctor  to  Wllrnllngton. 

Lucln  will  be  at  the  hospital  fftr  several 
months.  Doctors  hope  they'll  be  able  to  get 
Mm  Into  a  wheelchair  and  that  he'll  be  able 
to  train  for  some  sort  of  Job.  | 

"Everyone  has  done  so  much  and  Roy 
Cfimpanella's  visit  was  especially  helpful," 
Mrs.  Warner  said  today.  "Baseball  Is  im- 
mensely popular  In  Ecuador  and  Campanella 
was  always  a  big  hero.  Tou  could  4ee  Julio's 
face  light  up  when  he  was  wheeled  Into  the 
hospital  room.  One  member  of  |he  Peace 
Corps  told  us  that  when  word  of]  his  visit 
gets  back  to  Ecuador  it  will  mean'  much  to 
those  people." 

There  was  another  athlete  who  (nay  have 
helped  Julio  pass  a  crisis.  Brian  $ternberg, 
the  former  pole  vault  champion  from  Wash- 
ington. A  trampoline  accident  crip(pled  him, 
too,  some  years  ago.    He  was  only  lj9, 

Sternberg,  when  he  learned  of  ttie  injury 
to  the  young  man  from  Ecuador,  took  time 
to  write. 


Here  are  excerpts  from  that  letter. 

"Shortly  after  my  injury,  I  made  a  firm 
decision  as  to  how  I  would  face  my  circum- 
stance .  .  .  My  choice  was  that  I  must  place 
my  entire  life — including  my  recovery — solely 
In  the  hands  of  God.  The  medical  profes- 
sion's God-given  knowledge  most  definitely 
was  responsible  for  the  saving  of  my  life;  but 
man's  knowledge  at  this  time  Is  Insufficient 
to  put  me  back  on  my  feet — where  I  know 
God  wants  me. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  God  wants  you  there 
also,  Julio.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
He  gave  us  our  bodies  to  be  used  as  burden- 
some encumbrances.  God  is  oiir  Maker;  I 
think  then  He  must  also  be  our  most  qual- 
ified Mechanic. 

"Yet  there  Is  something  more,  Julio,  which 
Is  extremely  difficult  for  one  in  our  place  to 
understand:  More  than  anything  else,  God 
wants  your  love.  He  showed  us  His  love 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  accepting  Jesus 
as  His  Son  we  can  completely  return  that 
Love. 

"Do  what  your  doctors  tell  you,  Julio,  but 
do  also  what  God  tells  you.  Know  that  we 
will  be  praying  for  you." 

Campanella's  visit.  Sternberg's  letter. 
The  help  of  the  Warners  and  all  the  others. 
Julio  Lucln  knows  he  Is  not  alone. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
APPROVING  AGENCIES  SUPPORT 
PROVISIONS  OF  REVISED  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  11  I  Introduced  S.  9,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  cold  war  GI  bill  passed  last 
year.  This  bill,  cosponsored  by  51  of  my 
colleagues,  would  insure  that  Vietnam 
and  cold  war  veterans  receive  readjust- 
ment educational  assistance  benefits 
equivalent  to  those  granted  Korean  war 
veterans. 

These  improvements  in  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  are  needed,  not  only  to  do  equity, 
but  because  they  provide  needed  and 
meritoriouo  educational  benefits  for  ap- 
prenticeship and  on-the-job  training  and 
flight  training,  among  other  provisions. 
The  need  for  these  programs  is  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approving  Agencies,  the  group 
most  familiar  with  the  accomplishments 
and  needs  of  our  veterans  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  their  convention  last  August,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Approving 
Agencies  passed  three  significant  resolu- 
tions endorsing  three  provisions  of  S.  9: 
for  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, for  flight  training,  and  for  payment 
of  reimbursement  for  administrative 
costs  to  educational  institutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  three  con- 
vincing resolutions  by  the  NASAA  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On-the- 
Job  Training  were  provided  for  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 

Whereas,  the  "Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966"  does  not  provide  for 
Apprenticeship  and  other  On-the-Job  Train- 
ing, and 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On-the- 
Job  Training  would  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities in  the  locality  of  the  veterans'  home, 
and 

Whereas.  Apprenticeship  and  other  On-the- 
Job  Training  would  provide  veterans  an  op- 
portiinity  to  further  vocational  training  re- 
ceived while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On-the- 


Job  Training  would  provide  employment  lor 
veterans  in  the  position  for  which  they  wouia 
be  trained,  and 

Whereas,  some  veterans  do  not  have  the 
aptitude.  Inclination  or  desire  to  continue 
their  education  and  training  through  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tlonal  Association  of  State  Approval  Agencies 
In  annual  conference  assembled  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  August  14  through  n 
1966,  urgently  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  an  early  date  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  provide  Apprentice- 
ship and  other  On-the-Job  Training  assUt- 
ance  for  Post-Korean  Conflict  Veterans. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Chairmen  of  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Committees,  to  each 
member  of  said  Committees,  and  to  other  In- 
terested groups  and  individuals. 


Whereas  Flight  training  Is  not  adequately 
provided  for  In  Title  38,  U.S.  Code,  and 

Whereas  the  National  emergency  dictates 
an  immediate  need  for  trained  personnel  in 
aviation,  and 

Whereas  the  unprecedented  demand  lor 
trained  aviation  personnel  Is  not  being  met 
at  present,  and 

Whereas  veterans  of  military  service  con- 
stitute a  reservoir  which  can  be  drawn  on  to 
fill  the  need  of  the  aviation  Industry. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Approval  Agencies  In 
National  Conference  fissembled  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  August  14  through  17,  1966, 
respectfully  request  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  legislation  to  provide 
for  flight  training  for  veterans  under  Title 
38.  U.S.  Code. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, to  each  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  ACtalrs,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Majority  Leaders. 


Whereas,  The  Influx  of  veterans  under  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Beneflts  Act  of  1966 
places  an  additional  burden  on  educational 
Institutions,  over  and  above  that  resulting 
from  the  enrollment  of  non-veterans,  and 

Whereas,  educational  institutions  are  held 
liable  for  over-payments  under  the  above 
named  law,  unless  such  over  payment  is  re- 
covered from  the  veterans,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  Impossible  under  the  pres- 
ent monthly  reporting  procedure  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  particularly,  to 
know  when  a  veteran  reduces  or  Increases 
his  academic  load,  and 

Whereas,  the  provision  for  payment  to  In- 
stitutions of  $1.00  for  submission  of  neces- 
sary forms  relative  to  enrollment,  instruc- 
tion and  reporting  Is  no  longer  paid  under 
Title  38,  U.S.  Code  or  the  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Beneflts  Act  of  1966,  and 

Whereas,  past  history  of  costs  for  submis- 
sion of  necessary  forms  has.  In  fact,  been 
found  to  be  more  than  the  (1.00  allowed, 
and 

Whereas,  procedures  until  Title  38  and  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966 
relative  to  enrollment.  Instruction  and  re- 
porting are  inadequate  and  need  to  be 
remedied, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Approval  Agen- 
cies in  Conference  assembled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  August  14  through  17,  1966 
that: 

The  Veterans  Administration  be  requested 
to  reinstate  the  payment  of  (1.00  to  schools 
for  submission  of  necessary  forms  and  re- 
ports as  was  done  under  previous  laws. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 
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THE  CONSERVATION  ISSUES  OP  1967 
Ur  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
Ppbniary  5  through  9  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Sets  held  their  21st  annual  conven- 
SS  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  national 
ort.sident  of  this  organization  is  a  con- 
sSuent  of  mine,  Sam  Studebaker,  of 

TiDD  City,  Ohio. 

In  addressing  the  convention  Mr. 
Qtudebaker  outlined  the  conservation 
Sues  of  1967.  He  summarized  these 
issues  in  the  following  words: 

These  then,  are  four  major  challenges  fac- 
ine  Districts  In  1967;  gearing  up  to  meet  the 
ootentlal  conservation  hazards  of  Increased 
fericultural  production,  accelerating  the 
!iall  watershed  program,  expanding  District 
!^lces  aimed  at  water  quality  Improvement, 
!nd  strengthening  the  legislative  and  policy 

framework  under  which  Districts and 

those  who  assist  them work. 

Mr  President,  these  same  challenges 
face  the  U.S.  Senate.  Every  colleague 
should  be  aware  of  them.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stude- 
baker's  full  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conservation  Issttes  of  1967 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  a  novel  of 
French  RevoluUon.  It  was  called  "A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  He  began  with  these  words: 
"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It  was 
the  age  of  foolishness.  It  was  the  epoch  of 
Incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  It  was 
the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of 
hope.  It  was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had 
everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before 
us.  we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we 
were  all  going  direct  the  other  way " 

He  was  describing  the  Incredible  ferment 
of  the  age.  The  old  order  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  the  only  certainty  was  change. 

Today,  later,  we  also  live  In  an  age  of 
revolutionary  change.  With  less  violence, 
but  with  a  shattering  swiftness,  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  political,  social,  and  economic 

life  Is  being  rewoven and  rewoven 

again.    It  Is  a  subtle  and  continuing  revolu- 
tion, and  tends  to  escape  our  notice. 

This  modern  revolution  is  the  child  of 
growth  and  Invention.  Oiir  population  once 
fed  by  Immigration  of  those  fleeing  poverty 
and  oppression,  now  reproduces  itself.  And 
with  the  growth  of  Industrialization,  we  have 
become  a  nation  of  cities.  Even  the  spaces 
between  cities  are  now  filling  up.  Whole 
states  of  the  Union  are  becoming  contlnuovis 
metropolitan  areas. 

It  Is  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  shall 
double  our  population  in  the  next  33  years, 
as  predicted  by  the  reports.  But  we  shall 
probably  come  very  close. 

Twice  as  many  people!  Wealthier  people, 
released  from  labor  In  large  proportion  by 
the  marvels  of  technology  .  .  .  younger 
people  on  the  average,  and  better  edu- 
cated .  .  .  people  with  greater  appetites  for 
the  goods  and  services  that  private  initiative, 
public  Investment,  and  a  richness  of  natural 
resources  have  combined  to  make  possible. 

Our  revolution  is  leading  us  to  new  styles 
of  life,  a  greater  variety  of  choices,  and  more 
leisure  time.  Concurrently,  Improvements 
In  transportation,  and  In  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  facts  and  ideas,  are  bringing  us 
and  our  neighbors  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether. And  as  we  discover  the  ties  that 
Involve  us  with  humanity  everywhere  on  the 
planet,  we  are  stretching  forth  beyond  Earth 
Itself  toward  the  moon,  beyond  the  solar 
system,  and  toward  the  universe. 

A  future  of  great  promise  lies  before  us. 
made  possible  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 
Yet,  we  are  stalked  by  the  dangers  of  nuclear 


holocaust,  waste,  and  famine.  Our  revolu- 
tion has  created  vast  new  opix>rtunltiee. 
But  it  hEus  also  laid  upon  us  an  awesome 
burden  of  responsibility.  The  ease  with 
which  we  can  destroy  ourselves  has  grown 
even  faster  than  our  achievements. 

Never  has  the  repair,  preservation,  and 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  been  more 
Important.  Never  has  our  task  of  conserving 
and  developing  the  land,  water,  wood,  and 
wildlife  that  underlies  all  progress  been 
more  significant. 

You  are  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts supervisors,  directors,  and  commis- 
sioners; and  you  are  witnesses  to  the  changes 
occurring  across  the  continent.  You  have 
seen  the  challenges  of  conservation  grow 
and  become  more  complex.  You  have  seen 
agriculture  become  mechanized,  the  cities 
sprawl  beyond  their  borders,  and  the  open 
space  for  beauty  and  refreshment  disappear. 
You  have  seen  the  wounds  In  the  land,  and 
have  watched  a  new  generation  grow  up  .  .  . 
a  generation  that  never  felt  the  soil  be- 
tween its  fingers  or  saw  the  warmth  of 
spring  set  loose   the  rivers  torrents. 

You  have  observed  the  changes  taking 
place,  and  have  noted  their  course.  We  have 
all  seen  conservation  take  on  new  urgency, 
but  the  essential  resource  problems  have  not 
changed.  Conservation  remains  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resources  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  over  the  long 
run. 

Peoples'  needs  may  change,  and  our  de- 
sires as  well.  But  it  will  still  take  the  \ise 
of  land,  water,  and  timber  to  realize  our 
goals.  And  in  constructing  our  evermore 
artificial  world,  the  blessings  of  nature  and 
the  out-of-doors  can  only  be  foregone  at 
our  own  hazard. 

As  District  officials,  acting  under  state 
law,  we  are  responsible  for  caring  for  these 
resources.  As  we  survey  the  changing  scene, 
where  are  the  needs  most  severe?  What  are 
the  issues  that  we  have  to  grapple  with  In 
1967  and  the  years  directly  ahead? 

One  major  concern,  I  would  suggest,  Is 
the  protection  and  wise  use  development  of 
America's  agricultural  lands  in  view  of  the 
oncoming  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
them.  Foresters  often  point  out  that  what- 
ever use  we  wish  to  make  of  timber  lands, 
preservation  of  the  resource  itself  deserves 
the  highest  priority.  In  forestry  terms,  fire 
Is  the  most  prominent  danger,  and  Its  pre- 
vention receives  maximum  attention.  In 
terms  of  land,  erosion  and  waste  are  the 
twin  enemies,  and  their  prevention  is 
essential. 

Soil  erosion  In  the  United  States  is  far 
from  being  conquered.  Thirty  years  of  dedi- 
cated work  have  reduced  its  toll.  But  water 
and  wind  erosion  still  destroy  the  possibility 
of  cultivated  crop  production  on  400,000 
acres  of  land  each  year. 

Waste,  as  well  as  erosion,  also  strikes  at 
our  store  of  high  quality  land.  Over  the 
past  decade,  two  million  acres  of  rural  land 
have  been  shifted  each  year  from  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  to  airports,  shopping  cen- 
ters, housing  developments,  roads,  and  com- 
mercial uses.  Much  was  prime  farm  land 
upon  which  crops  can  be  grown  most  eco- 
nomically. Insofar  as  other  lands,  not  as 
suitable  for  agriculture,  were  available  for 
these  uses,  this  was  .  .  .  and  continues  to 
be  ...  a  serious  waste  of  a  crucial  national 
resovirce. 

Today,  these  considerations  take  on  new 
vu"gency  as  the  nation  moves  away  from 
efforts  to  reduce  farm  output  by  retiring 
land  from  production.  The  emphasis  now 
is  on  stimulating  production.  The  reduc- 
tion of  surpluses  at  home,  and  an  Impend- 
ing food  crisis  abroad,  have  already  lead  to 
an  Increased  easing  of  production  controls 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  land  will  be 
affected  by  actions  of  this  kind.  Nobody 
knows  which  kinds  of  land  will  receive  the 
brunt  of  Increased  production,  or  what 
damages  to  the  land  resources  are  likely  to 


occur.  Good  prices  for  soybeans  are  already 
leading  farmers  to  divert  land  now  In  pro- 
tective grass  and  tree  cover  to  crop  pro- 
duction .  .  .  and  marginal  lands  are  being 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  overintenslve  use. 
What  price  shall  we  place  upon  our  Amer- 
ican land?  We  have  not  made  certain  of  its 
worth.  We  have  inventoried  less  than  half 
of  Its  extent.  To  be  sure,  900  million  acres 
of  our  soils  have  been  surveyed.  But  a 
billion  and  a  third  more  acres  await  scien- 
tific analysis  .  .  .  the  realistic  basis  for  de- 
termining the  capability  of  soils  for  various 
human  uses. 

More  facts  are  needed  .  .  .  about  our  soils, 
about  the  projected  impact  of  higher  farm 
production  on  land  and  related  resources, 
and  about  the  coming  conversion  of  rich 
agricultural  land  to  other  purposes.  Seeing 
that  these  facts  are  obtained  .  .  .  and  tak- 
ing appropriate  action  based  upon  them  .  .  . 
cannot  help  but  be  a  prime  task  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  In  1967. 

Let  us  examine  a  second  major  challenge 
facing  districts  this  year.  This  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nation's  upstream  water- 
sheds at  a  pace  adequate  to  meet  demon- 
strated needs.  Unfortunately,  a  serious 
road-block  to  progress  already  stands  in  our 
way.  This  Is  the  constitutional  stalemate  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  federal  government  over  the  manner 
In  which  plans  for  Public  Law  566  projects 
are  reviewed  and  approved. 

The  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
Intends  to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Wa- 
tershed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  which  gives  the  Public  Works  and  Agri- 
culture Committees  authority  to  approve 
these  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  said  that  this  provision, 
along  with  similar  ones  In  other  federal  laws 
is  vmconstltuttonal.  And  they  have  stated 
that  no  more  watershed  plans  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  until  the  law  changed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  should  presume  to  argue 
the  merits  of  this  constitutional  question. 
Various  proposals  are  already  circulating  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  we  are  certain 
that  the  Issue  will  be  resolved.  But  we  do 
urge  that  the  matter  be  settled  as  soon  as 
possible.  Further  delays  In  the  approval  of 
projects,  such  as  those  experienced  last  year, 
can  only  disrupt  carefully  worked-out  plans 
at  every  level  of  government,  endanger  state 
and  local  appropriations  In  support  of  proj- 
ects, and  deny  communities  needed  protec- 
tion  and   precious  water  supplies. 

The  constitutional  Issue,  we  trust,  is  a 
temporary  problem.  We  have  a  more  serious 
concern  In  that  the  watershed  program  Is 
slipping  further  and  further  behind  the 
neca  and  public  demand.  Across  the  coun- 
try there  are  over  8.000  small  watersheds 
needing  treatment.  An  outstanding  effort 
over  the  past  12"^  years  has  resulted  In  800 
watershed  projects  being  brought  to  the 
construction  stage.  But  this  Is  clearly  not 
enough. 

Upstream  flood  losses  alone  amount  to  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  There  are  mount- 
ing demands  for  water  storage  and  conserva- 
tion measures  on  the  land  that  will  enhance 
recreation.  Improve  hvmtlng  and  fishing, 
provide  water  to  towns  and  Industries,  and 
create  sorely-needed  Jobs  In  some  rural  areas. 
The  recent  passage  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  will  put  additional  strains  on 
funds  and  services  available  to  Districts  and 
othei  local  sponsors.  Under  this  legislation, 
river  basin  planning  commissions  can  be 
created  and  finsinced.  They  will  be  respon- 
sible for  planning  water  resource  develop- 
ment In  large  river  systems.  Experience  so 
far  Indicates  that  upstream  watershed  proj- 
ects will  be  required  In  very  large  numbers 
if  such  comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
Is  to  be  achieved. 

There  is  real  cause  for  concern  here.  As 
encouraging  as  progress  in  the  566  area  has 
been,  we  are  moving  too  slowly.  Only  about 
half  of  the  applications  received  each  year 
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can  b«  allocated  planning  assistance.  The 
rest  are  placed  In  the  steadily-  ncreasing 
backlog,  which  I  am  told  has  no'c  reached 
a  total  ot  1,400  projects.  It  shoulc  be  noted 
that  the  situation  would  be  far  w<irse  iX  the 
state  and  local  governments  bad  not  sub- 
stantially increased  their  contribution  of 
funds  and  services  to  this  program. 

The  nation's  watershed  program  needs  a 
fresh  appraisal.  It  needs  to  be  examined 
first  In  terms  of  Its  adequacy  li,  meeting 
current  and  prospective  water  ind  land 
treatment  needs.  Second,  it  needs  to  be  ap- 
praised in  terms  of  waat  is  needed  to  ensure 
that  proper  attention  is  paid  to  upstream 
development  in  major  river  basin  planning. 
Amendments  to  Public  Law  566  nay  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  these  goals.  Or  eatiiely 
new  legislation  may  be  necessary,  Which- 
ever Is  the  case,  the  improvemei  it  of  the 
small  watershed  program  is  one  of  the  para- 
mount issues  facing  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  in  1967. 

A  third  significant  issue  this  y(ar  is  the 
need  to  strengthen  District  action  in  water 
quality  improvement  and  pollution  control. 
In  large  part,  this  will  Involve  a-jcelerated 
programs  aimed  at  preventing  8«dlmenta- 
tion  of  streams,  lakes,  and  harbors. 

It  is  increasingly  recognized  tha ;  silt  and 
sediment  are  major  pollutants  )f  water. 
Eroded  material  damages  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  raises  water  purification  <  osts,  and 
impairs  natural  beauty. 

What  is  not  as  widely  recognlzKl  is  the 
diversity  of  sources  which  contrlbi  te  to  the 
problem.  Erosion  from  farm  aid  ranch 
lands  .  .  .  which  Districts  fight  continu- 
ously ...  Is  one  source.  But  in  ar  (os  where 
urbanization  is  taking  place,  lands  cleared 
for  residential  and  commercial  coe  struction 
are  often  the  major  source  of  sediment  pol- 
lution. In  such  areas,  erosion  rates  are  often 
10  times  as  high  as  those  on  farm  and  ranch 
lands. 

In  addition,  there  are  countless  thousands 
of  miles  of  untreated  highway  i  nd  road 
banks  across  the  country  which  spill  soil 
Into  the  nation's  streams.  There  iJe  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  eroding  creek  and  river 
banks.  And  there  is  serious  erosion  on  much 
of  the  three-and-one-quarter  mill  on  acres 
of  lands  that  have  been  strip-mined  for  coal, 
metal,  and  minerals  througihout  tie  United 
States. 

Many  Soil  and  Water  Conserval  Ion  Dis- 
tricts have  developed  outstanding  programs 
to  control  erosion  In  areas  undergol  ig  urban 
development.  Many  of  you  have  developed 
special  arrangements  under  which  you  co- 
operate with  state  and  local  highway  de- 
fjartments  to  assure  proper  treainent  of 
areas  dlstxirbed  diulng  road  construction. 
And  In  an  increasing  number  of  stites.  you 
are  providing  direct  assistance  to  lai  idowners 
and  operators  to  help  renovate  and  reclaim 
strip-mined  lands.  This  is  good,  yet,  all 
these  efforts  need  acceleration. 

Other  District  services  can  help  In  the  fight 
against  water  pollution.  Many  of  you  are 
already  cooperating  with  planning  ^nd  zon- 
ing agencies,  health  officials,  and  landown- 
ers to  reduce  pollution  from  huiian  and 
animal  wastes.  Such  efforts  may!  Include 
furnishing  Information  about  soils,  fiood 
plains,  and  land  characteristics  tp  appro- 
priate agencies.  Or  you  may  provljde  tech- 
nical assistance  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing needed  private  and  public  waste;  dlspoeal 
facilities.  In  some  cases,  such  as  ijhose  In- 
volving P.  L.  566.  reservoirs  used  Ibr  water 
supplies,  recreation,  and  Irrigation.  »ou  have 
an  even  more  direct  Interest  In  water  quality 
control. 

It  is  commonplace  today  to  spea^  of  the 
ever-broadening  and  expanding  tolt  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts.  I  No  bet- 
ter evidence  of  this  trend  exists  tfean  the 
manner  In  which  the  Dlstrlcta  are  cdntrlbut- 
Ing  to  the  efforts  to  clean  up  the  nation's 
streams.  I 

The  trend   toward   broader  Dlstifct   pro- 
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grams  brings  me  to  the  fourth  Issue  which 
deserves  our  close  consideration  In  the  year 
ahead.  This  is  the  need  for  fundamental 
action  to  strengthen  the  organizational 
capacity  of  Districts  .  .  .  and  their  support- 
ing state  and  federal  agencies  ...  to  meet 
the  challenges  ahead. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  report  of  the 
NACD  Special  Committee  on  District  Out- 
look was  approved.  In  my  view,  the  work 
of  this  committee  was  extremely  useful.  It 
focused  our  attention  on  the  significant 
problems  facing  Districts  everywhere,  and 
the  various  and  imaginative  ways  that  Dis- 
trict leaders  are  responding  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  District  Outlook  report  not  only 
stimulated  spirited  discussion.  But  It  did 
more  ...  it  stimulated  action  and  renewed 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  conservation, 
development,  and  self-government. 

Even  before  its  publication,  several  states 
acted  to  strengthen  their  state  enabling  leg- 
islation, conferring  broader  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  Districts.  Other  states  act- 
ed following  the  report,  and  several  are  hard 
at  work  right  now  In  their  state  legislatures 
seeking  Improvements  In  the  laws  govern- 
ing their  Districts  work. 

Some  plan  to  extend  District  boundaries 
to  include  non-farm  lands.  Others  seek  to 
Include  the  representation  of  major  com- 
munity interests  on  their  governing  boards. 
Still  others  ask  for  an  increase  of  state  and 
local  appropriations  to  Districts,  so  that  staff 
members  may  be  employed  to  carry  out  Dis- 
trict policies,  to  facilitate  District  manage- 
ment of  small  watershed  and  economic  Im- 
provement projects.  Many  hope  to 
strengthen  their  State  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Agency,  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  other  state  agencies.  There  is 
a  growing  realization  that  much  can  still 
be  done  under  existing  authorities  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  their  services,  to 
work  with  greater  number  of  people,  and  to 
encourage  wider  participation  by  all  citizens 
In  the  work  of  conservation  and  resource  de- 
velopment. 

This  effort  must  continue  In  1967.  Every 
District  and  State  Association  needs  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  basic  changes  are 
needed  in  policies  and  legislation  to  enable 
the  achievement  of  today's  conservation 
goals.  District  Outlook  is  not  a  one-time 
effort.  It  is  a  long-range  and  continuing 
process. 

These,  then,  are  four  major  challenges 
facing  Districts  in  1967;  gearing  up  to  meet 
the  potential  conservation  hazards  of  In- 
creased agricultural  production,  accelerating 
the  small  watershed  program,  expanding 
District  services  aimed  at  water  quality  Im- 
provement, and  strengthening  the  legisla- 
tive and  policy  framework  under  which  Dis- 
tricts .  .  .  and  those  who  assist  them  .  .  . 
work. 

I  could  easily  have  raised  a  number  of 
other  significant  Issues.  For  example,  what 
can  be  done  to  stimulate  a  greater  coopera- 
tion between  Districts  and  county  and  mu- 
nicipal governments?  How  can  we  work 
more  closely  with  water  improvement  and 
other  special-purpose  districts?  What  de- 
vices further  will  be  useful  in  knitting  to- 
gether our  efforts  with  those  of  all  the  state 
and  federal  agencies  with  conservation  re- 
sponsibilities? And  how  can  we  encourage 
the  education  of  oiu*  young  people  In  nat- 
ural resources  and  their  role  In  America's 
future? 

In  a  recent  article  by  J.  Kenneth  Steam, 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, he  said  the  following  and  I  quote: 
"We  have  seen  cooperatives  bring  tremen- 
dous changes  to  rural  America.  These 
changes  have  led  to  the  enrichment  of  rural 
living.   But  changes  never  stop. 

Succeeding  generations  see  as  many  new 
opportunities  as   those   before   them.     New 
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links  in  progress  must  therefore  be  con. 
tinually  forged. 

Knowing  what  to  change  .  .  .  planning 
for  the  future  ...  is  of  critical  ImportaJace 

Someone  has  said:  No  horse  gets  anywhere 
until  it  is  harnessed. 

No  steam  or  gas  ever  drives  anything  until 
it  is  confined. 

No  Niagara  is  ever  turned  Into  useful 
power  until  it  is  tuimelled. 

No  life  is  ever  great  until  it  is  .  .  .  focused 
.  .  .  dedicated  .  .  .  disciplined. 

Rugged  individuaUsm  Is  good  up  to  a 
point. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  it  takes  for  the 
forces  of  evil  to  win  in  this  country  and  In 
our  world  is  for  good  people  to  do  nothing" 

There  Is  a  striking  similarity  between  co- 
operatives and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts.  Both  are  striving  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America.  We  are  working  with  almost 
the  same  group  of  people.  And,  after  all,  I3 
said  and  done,  people  are  the  real  difflculty 
Why?  Because  they  are  the  decision  makers 
and  starting  with  ourselves,  motivation  is 
the  word. 

Soil  and  Water  conservation  does  not  really 
start  with  land  treatment.  It  starts  in  the 
mind  of  the  landowner  or  occupier.  What 
you  do  In  the  coming  days  to  motivate  a 
g:reater  effort  on  their  part  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance. 

A  supervisor  at  the  recent  Colorado  meet- 
ing said,  "A  satisfied  District  amounts  to 
nothing." 

Paul  In  his  second  letter  said:  "The  point 
Is  this:  he  who  sows  sparingly  will  also  reap 
sparingly  and  he  who  sows  bountifully  will 
also  reap  bountifully. 

Each  one  must  do  as  he  makes  up  his 
mind,  not  reluctantly  or  under  compulsion 
for  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver." 

We  all  are  as  lazy  as  we  dare  be ! 


EXPANDING  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  on 
Febi-uary  8,  Mrs.  William  S.  Morgan,  of 
Norman,  Okla.,  addressed  the  21st  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts.  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  is  national  director  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  The  subject 
of  her  address  was  "Expanding  Citizen 
Involvement  in  Conservation." 

Mrs,  Morgan  challenged  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  to  broaden  their  horizons. 
She  said : 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts— 
you  who  are  spiritually  dedicated  to  the 
land — should  be  expanding  your  Interests, 
Increasing  your  scope  and  participation,  serv- 
ing suburban  find  exurban  citizens— even 
urban  people — as  well  as  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. Let's  face  it:  if  the  land  is  going  to  be 
preserved,  it  cannot  be  done  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  alone,  because  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  of  you.  The  population  movement 
out  of  the  farm  arena  into  broader  areas 
Is  Increasing.  There  Is  a  shrinking  agricul- 
tural base  and  this  base  will  not  again  in- 
crease. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  how  do  you 
forward  your  objectives?  Very  simply,  you 
must  enlarge  your  troops  by  strengthening 
your  alliances  with  non-rxiral  groups  which 
have  the  same  interests  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  your  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan for  this  challenging  address  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  all  Senators  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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EXPANDING  CrrizEN  Involvement  in 
Conservation  . 

in  preparing  for  this  experience  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  Soil  and  Wa- 
ttf  conservation  movement  since  the  1930s 
"Tj  I  uite  what  I  have  learned.  I  discovered 
that  you  learned  an  important  fact  of  life 
about  increasing  citizen  commitment  at  the 
very  beginning  of  your  existence,  when  you 
found  that  the  Demonstration  Projects  of  the 
mid-1930s  had  very  little  carry-over  after  the 
landowners'  contracts  expired.  You  learned 
tjjat  the  whole  process  of  soil  conservation 
was  much  too  complicated  for  the  farmer  to 
continue  improvements  under  his  own  steam 
at  the  end  of  his  contract — that  he  didn't 
become  permanently  committed,  simply 
through  observing  and  carrying  out  instruc- 
tions. You  were  30  years  ahead  of  your  time 
in  realizing  that  you  had  really  to  involve 
p^ple_the  people  doing  the  Jot) — before 
conservation  and  resource  development 
vfould  be  continuing  and  successful. 

My  organization,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  has  had  somewhat  the  same  history. 
We  too  learned  early  that  people-involvement 
is  the  key  to  dynamic  citizen  action.  The 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  and  the  Community 
Action  Programs  In  OEO  certainly  are  based 
on  this  same  idea — the  Idea  that  those  who 
carry  out  a  program  should  be  involved  in  de- 
ciding what  that   program  Is   to  be. 

But  even  with  this  insight,  often  we  are 
Inclined  to  take  a  short  cut.  Because  we 
feel  we  are  more  experienced,  we  want  to 
tell  others  how  to  do  the  job.  This  is  true 
In  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  It  may  even 
be  true  of  you.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  A  couple  of  years  ago,  our  Education 
Fund  received  a  grant  from  the  Sears  Roe- 
buck Foimdatlon  to  run  some  pilot  projects 
in  large  cities  to  see  what  could  be  done 
working  for  effective  citizen  education  in  the 
ghetto  areas.  Because  we  felt  that  some- 
thing tangible  was  needed  as  a  starter,  the 
first  projects  concentrated  on  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  drives. 

Goodness  we  learned  a  lot!  We  learned 
that  what  motivates  a  suburban  housewife 
and  her  husband  to  go  to  the  polls  was  a  far 
cry  from  what  motivates  a  slum-dweller  citi- 
zen In  an  inner  city.  Never  having  expe- 
rienced what  could  be  achieved  through  the 
vote,  these  people  simply  couldn't  make  the 
connection  between  the  Issues  In  which  they 
were  Interested  and  going  to  the  polls  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  In  beginning  to 
work  with  them  and  their  neighborhood 
leaders,  we  found  our  League  materials  could 
not  be  understood;  we  found  our  motives 
were  suspect;  we  found  out  all  sorts  of 
things.  But  gradually  we  are  making  head- 
way. We  have  proven  once  again  what  we 
suspected  all  along — that  ova  ideas,  fine 
though  we  think  they  are,  simply  cannot  be 
superimposed  and  gratefully  accepted  by  our 
friends  in  the  Inner  city.  Sometimes  pain- 
fully, always  slowly,  we  and  they  came  to 
realize  that  central  city  residents  are  more 
likely  to  become  interested  and  aware  of 
their  citizen  power  when  they  are  personally 
Involved  at  the  earliest  planning  stages. 

For  instance,  we  learned  that  voting  reg- 
istrars coming  In  from  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood wouldn't  do;  registrars  from  the  neigh- 
borhood itself  would  have  to  be  trained  to 
do  the  work,  often  at  night  when  they  were 
home  from  their  regular  jobs. 

We  learned  that  the  Go  Vote  flyers  and 
posters  and  radio  announcements  which  ap- 
peal to  suburbia  had  to  be  cast  aside,  and 
other  materials  developed,  either  by  or  with 
the  careful  advice  of  Inner-clty  leaders — 
materials  which  would  relate  directly  to 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  inner-clty  residents. 
We  learned  that  Instead  of  using  words  to 
tell  a  story,  we  should  use  cartoons  and  stick 
drawings  and  pictures  in  bright  colors. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  discovery 
was  this — and  here  I  quote  from  a  report  of 
a  League  actually  involved  In  such  a  project. 
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They  said,  "We  held  a  number  of  planning 
meetings  (with  the  Inner-clty  residents)  be- 
fore we  ever  swung  into  action.  The  meet- 
ings started  In  the  summer,  continued  all 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  and  our  regis- 
tration drive  didn't  begin  until  January.  We 
were  meeting  so  often,  doing  so  much  talk- 
ing, and  there  was  so  little  action  that  our 
League  women  were  beginning  to  feel  very 
doubtful  about  the  whole  project. 

"We  didn't  realize  at  the  time  that  the  real 
value  of  all  these  meetings  was  that  we  were 
getting  to  know  each  other  on  a  very  basic 
level.  There  was  some  hostility  and  I'm  sure 
widespread  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  white  committee  members.  Some  of 
the  meetings  deteriorated  into  bull  sessions, 
but  in  the  process  a  lot  of  chips  got  knocked 
off  shoulders  and  were  replaced  by  a  much 
more  realistic  understanding  of  the  motives 
and  attitudes  of  committee  members. 

"As  a  result  of  this  'getting  to  know  you' 
business,  a  Negro  member  is  now  serving  on 
the  board  of  the  Community  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has 
been  asked  by  Negro  leaders  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees sponsored  by  the  Negro  community." 
I  have  dwelt  on  this  successful  attempt  at 
communication  and  Involvement  at  some 
length,  because  It  strikes  a  hopeful  note  and 
I  believe  It  holds  great  relevance  for  what  is 
to  follow. 

I  have  learned  so  much  about  you  in 
preparing  for  this  meeting.  I  know  that 
your  Districts  are  run  by  local  people  and 
that  you  work  with  others  who  share  your 
Interest  In  conservation.  I  found  that,  in 
the  thirties,  pioneers  in  your  movement  made 
great  efforts  to  communicate  personally  and 
directly  with  farm  people  In  order  to  bring 
them  into  soil  conservation  Districts.  The 
growth  and  strength  of  your  Districts  dis- 
played in  this  meeting  of  your  National  As- 
sociation demonstrates  how  well  you  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  techniques  of  com- 
munication with  those  of  Uke  occupation. 

Of  course  similar  ways  of  earning  a  living 
always  make  It  easy  for  people  to  communi- 
cate. They  have  a  lot  of  things  to  talk  about 
that  Interest  them  even  if  they  are  only 
casually  acquainted.  Having  learned  to  work 
with  like  groups  perhajjs  now  Is  the  time  to 
seek  out  areas  of  mutual  Interest  with  those 
whose  background  and  environment  you  feel 
to  be  quite  different. 

Actually  differences  between  rural  and  ur- 
ban residents  have  become  less  in  recent 
years.  Rapid  communication,  by  road  and 
automobile,  by  radio  and  TV,  by  telephone 
and  newspaper,  expose  rural  and  urban 
people  to  the  same  influences  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  growing  more  alike  every 
year. 

In  reaching  out  to  the  people  in  new  areas 
you  will  want  to  maintain  an  adequate  agri- 
cultural base  to  be  sure,  but  because  of  your 
unique  structure  and  purpose,  your  orga- 
nization is  specially  suited  to  spearhead  a 
broader  development. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts — 
you  who  are  spiritually  dedicated  to  the 
land — should  be  expanding  your  interests, 
Increasing  your  scope  and  participation, 
serving  suburban  and  exurban  citizens — even 
urban  people — as  well  as  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. Let's  face  It:  if  the  land  is  going  to  be 
preserved.  It  cannot  be  done  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  alone,  because  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  of  you.  The  population  movement  out 
of  the  farm  arena  into  broader  areas  Is  In- 
creasing. There  Is  a  shrinking  agricultural 
base  and  this  base  will  not  again  Increase. 
Rurbanlzatlon — that  brand  new  dictionary 
word  which  begins  with  an  R  and  which  con- 
notes the  spectacular  phenomena  where 
urban  developments  spill  over  Into  mral 
farmlands — Is  a  reality. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  how  do  you  far- 
ward  your  objectives?  Very  simply,  you  must 
enlarge  your  troops  by  strengthening  your  al- 


liances with  non-rural  groups  which  have  the 
same  Interests  In  whole  or  In  part,  as  your 
Interests. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  communication.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  broadening  your  pur- 
pose and  choice  of  people  who  serve  on  state 
and  local  commissions.  It  well  may  be  a 
matter  of  compromise,  as  you  begin  to  seek 
wider  solutions  to  resource  management  in 
the  months  to  come. 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  approach 
may  be  disturbing  to  many  of  you.  You  are 
good  stewards  of  the  land  and  water  and 
naturally  you  feel  safer  In  retaining  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  in  your  own  hands. 
But  it  is  pKWSlble  that  the  healthy  con- 
tinuance of  the  Districts,  and  of  the  values 
you  wish  to  preserve,  will  depend  on  your 
willingness  to  enlarge  your  circle  and  your 
willingness  to  change. 

I  repeat,  successful  advancement  of  an 
organization's  Ideas  today,  particularly  in 
fields  like  yours  and  mine  requires  working 
with  other  organizations  and  people  of  other 
types  who  share  some  of  our  Interests.  In  a 
large  and  diverse  country,  with  a  wide  spread 
of  concerns,  where  everyone  is  a  plizral  man, 
a  multiple-faceted  man,  small  and  single- 
purpose  blocs  don't  get  very  far.  Excejyt, 
that  is,  as  they  develop  natural  allies  on 
whom  they  can  depend,  and/or  have  con- 
tacts with  larger  groups  from  whom  they 
draw  support  less  regularly. 

I  believe  there  are  enormous  values  to  be 
gained  when  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  leaders  expand  their  communication 
with  non-farm  people.  In  the  first  place,  we 
need  a  continuing  dialog  between  farm  and 
non-farm  people.  Why  shouldn't  that  dialog 
be  carried  on  in  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts?  Secondly,  I  firmly  believe  your 
qualities  of  self-development,  self-improve- 
ment, independent  operator  self-reliance 
should  not  be  lost.  These  assets  WILL  be 
lost  by  isolation!  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to 
America  that  these  qualities  should  be  passed 
on  to  others  by  teaching  and  training  them 
in  your  methods.  Urban  people  can  profit  by 
contact  with  you;  farm  and  ranch  people 
can  profit  by  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
from  their  urban  friends. 

The  nation  needs  the  help  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts.  These  are 
government  enterprises  that  should  work, 
especially  In  this  day  when  emphasis  is  put 
on  focusing  on  a  problem,  all  governmental 
programs  that  will  help  solve  the  problem,  no 
matter  what  their  bureaucratic  position. 
This  is  the  new  phrase:  the  systems  analysis 
approach.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts could  be  the  valuable  coordinating 
mechanism,  but  not  only  for  rurally-focused 
programs.  If  you  do  not  rise  to  the  challenge, 
to  the  opportunity  for  greater  service,  some 
other  arrangement — without,  alas.  SWCD 
experience — will  have  to  be  used. 

Turning  Inward  is  the  way  to  atrophy; 
turning  outward  is  the  way  to  life. 

Now,  having  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
you  should  raise  your  sights  and  expand 
your  objectives — that  indeed  you  have  the 
ideal  structure  and  technical  experience  and 
legal  base  to  qualify  as  a  spearheading  group 
in  expanded  citizen  involvement  in  conser- 
vation— I  should  like  to  speak  on  spreading 
conservation  effectiveness  from  two  points  of 
view:  that  of  one  who  tries  to  be  a  com- 
municator and  to  encourage  citizen  Involve- 
ment, and  that  of  one  who  is  part  of  another 
national  organization  and  thus  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  a  great  many  appeals  for 
cooperation.  As  a  person  on  the  sending 
end,  I  have  some  pet  principles  to  offer.  As 
a  person  on  the  receiving  end,  I  have  some 
advice.  I  should  like  to  share  both  with  you. 
A  few  months  ago,  our  national  League 
president  was  preparing  a  talk  for  a  meet- 
ing of  deans  and  counselors  of  young  peo- 
ple. While  doing  her  homework,  she  came 
upon  a  statement  by  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Piillmer 
from  the  state  of  Oregon,  which  has  profound 
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Implications  lor  all  of  us  concetned  with 
expanding  citizen  participation.  '  Dr.  Full- 
mer said  "We  professionals  have  ^een  play- 
ing with  the  word  'motivation'  jfor  years. 
We  have  been  treating  It  as  an  antecedent 
(as  something  which  comes  before  partici- 
pation).  MotlvaUon,"  said  Dr.  Pi^lmer,  "Is 
not  an  antecedent;  It  Is  a  consequ«ice.  I  am 
motivated  because  of  experiences  I  have  had; 
I   am   not   motivated   to  have   experiences." 

Now  I  suppose  that  In  a  general  way  we 
knew  that  was  true,  but  It  had  aever  been 
articulated  In  quite  such  clear  ttrms.  We 
have  tested  this  Idea  In  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  and  it  makes  good  s^nse.  The 
group  of  inner  city  residents  I  Jnentloned 
earlier  were  motivated  AFTER  they  shared 
the  experience  of  working  long  months  with 
their  new  friends  from  the  suburbs .  The 
Idea  that  motivation  is  a  consequence  of  ex- 
perience and  not  an  antecedent  has  great 
relevance  to  the  question  of  expanding  citi- 
zen interests  in  conservation  also. 

We  are  working  into  an  important  princi- 
ple of  opinion-building — the  Ideptlflcatlon 
principle:  to  accept  an  Idea  or  polht  of  view, 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  reacli  must  see 
clearly  that  It  affects  their  personal  desires, 
their  hopes,  or  their  Interests.  Tihe  princi- 
ple of  Identification  has  to  do  jwlth  self- 
interest.  The  problems  which  aoncem  us 
must  be  made  meaningful  to  oth^s.  In  ways 
that  are  observable  and  measurablje  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  lives.  In  wa^  they  will 
imderstand,  and  which  will  cavisb  them  to 

ftCt. 

How  do  we  do  this?  Mainly  it  requires 
the  ability  to  see  things  as  other^  see  them. 
We  project  ourselves  into  the  mln^  of  other 
individuals  or  persons  belonging  tb  other  or- 
ganizations whose  background  anfa  points  of 
view  may  be  quite  different  froii  our  own. 
This  requires  understanding  an4  imagina- 
tion, but  you  are  imaginative  Oeople,  and 
this  abUity  for  pinpointing  the  ati  itudes  and 
emotions  of  others  often  makes  the  differ- 
ences In  bridging  the  conununicf  tlons  gaps 
which  concern  us  now. 

There  are  two  other  principles  for  creat- 
ing favorable  public  opinion  which  are 
equally  Important.  The  first  Is  tte  principle 
of  trust.  The  receiver  of  the  Ideis  or  opin- 
ions or  points  of  view — the  persqn  we  hope 
to  motivate — Is  not  likely  to  listen  or  to 
believe  us.  unless  he  has  confidence  In  the 
source.  This  Is  the  principle  of  familiarity 
and  trust. 

And  another  principle  Is  the  a;tlon  prin- 
ciple. People  do  not  buy  Ideas  separated 
from  action — either  action  by  tte  sponsors 
of  the  Idea,  or  action  which  pejple  them- 
selves can  conveniently  take  to  prove  the 
merit  of  an  Idea,  Unless  a  meariB  of  action 
is  provided,  people  tend  to  shrug  off  appeals 
to  do  things. 

Identification,  trust,  and  a:tlon — how 
would  you  rate  yourselves  on  th  (se  In  your 
relationships,  farm  organization  t  s  non-farm 
public,  rural  to  rurban  to  urban  citizens? 
Are  there  keys  here,  to  help  vis  help  more 
people  Identify  with  conservatloi  ^  concerns? 

Just  what  are  the  conservation  Interests 
and  worries  of  the  non-farm  cltlz  »ns  In  your 
locality?  In  my  community,  a  small  city 
near  a  metropolitan  area,  we  ire  worried 
about  pollution  In  our  new  Lakd  Thunder- 
bird,  which  has  Just  become  our  iialn  source 
of  water  supply.  We  worry  about  land  use 
and  erosion  from  new  housing  de  velopments 
and  highways.  We  are  concerned  about  pre- 
cious open  space  In  the  urban  areas  being 
spoiled  by  unsightly  Junk  yards  a  nd  taverns. 
We  fought  to  keep  a  state  hlghwa  j  from  slic- 
ing through  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Tour  neighbors  In  the  towns  and  suburbs 
have  serious  conservation  proDlems  too. 
What  can  we  do  to  help  one  another?  If  you 
believe  there  Is  hope  for  melding  our  inter- 
ests, then  my  first  suggestion  Is  that  you 
must  provide  the  experience  whlci  will  bring 
about  the  motivation.  You  must  attract 
attention. 

In  my   organization,  we  are  (jeat  expo- 


nents of  the  go-see  trip.  In  our  study  of 
water  resources,  we  often  go  see  for  our- 
selves the  sources  of  our  water  supply,  the 
way  In  which  a  watershed  is  managed  lo- 
cally, what  the  park  and  recreation  assets 
are  In  the  area  and  even  the  Inner  workings 
of  the  local  sewage  disposal  plant.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  leaders  of  your  nearby  towns 
and  cities  would  be  pleased  and  flattered 
with  an  Invitation,  on  an  early  spring  Sat- 
urday, to  go-see  what  you  have  done  In  your 
county.  The  tour  should  end  with  a  get- 
together  where  the  dialog  can  be  continued 
over  coffee;  you  want  a  chance  to  hear  what 
their  conservation  problems  are  too! 

Next,  you  should  start  now  to  get  rurban 
and  urban  representation  on  your  boards. 
Or  if  that  is  impossible  under  your  present 
state  laws,  you  might  start  with  an  advisory 
committee  of  non-farm  citizens.  Invite  your 
non-farm  power  structure  to  an  experience 
few  of  them  have  had  in  a  decade — a  fried 
chicken  dinner  In  the  country— and  begin 
the  dialog  with  them  at  the  same  time. 

But  make  no  mistake  abojt — there  must 
be  give  and  take.  Too  often  "communica- 
tion" has  been  a  euphemistic  way  of  saying 
Influence,  and  Influence  In  one  direction 
only.  Let's  admit  that  there  are  tensions 
and  that  the  problem  is  to  understand  what 
other  groups  have  In  nUnd  and  that  solu- 
tions are  often  compromise,  not  Just  smooth- 
ing over  differences  or  riding  roughshod  over 
the  opposition.  And  here  I  think  you  have 
to  keep  In  mind  that  the  more  support  you 
seek,  the  more  compromise  is  required.  As 
you  broaden  your  base  of  support,  to  include 
those  whose  alms  are  not  Identical  with 
yours,  the  more  adjustment  Is  necessary  to 
accommodate  to  different  points  of  view. 
Differences  of  opinion  and  the  tensions  that 
Inevitably  arise  should  not  be  shunted  aside 
but  be  utilized. 

I'm  sure  you  know  that  civic  organizations 
provide  one  of  the  most  important  channels 
through  which  Information  reaches  the  pub- 
lic. Is  discussed,  and  crystallizes  Into  support. 
There  are  many  ways  to  reach  urban  and 
suburban  organizations,  with  or  without  in- 
terests similar  to  yours.  Dozens  of  organiza- 
tions In  your  nearby  towns  are  looking  for 
lively  programs.  You  can  send  them  a 
speaker,  preferably  armed  with  a  few  colored 
slides  to  show  and  tell  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  county.  If  you  have  inexpensive  flyers 
or  fact  sheets  about  the  work  you  are  doing, 
send  along  enough  copies  for  every  listener 
to  take  one  when  he  leaves.  You  want  to 
provide  an  Interesting  experience,  but  you 
strengthen  the  chance  for  motivation  when 
you  offer  a  small  pamphlet  for  later  quiet 
reading. 

And,  of  course,  once  you  have  aroused  the 
Interest  of  a  group  In  what  you  are  doing 
through  a  go-see,  or  a  speaker,  you  have  a 
logical  reason  for  sending  follow-up  reports, 
or  your  newsletter,  or  a  group  Invitation  to 
a  workshop  or  upcoming  election. 

In  gathering  Information  from  a  few  of 
our  League  Water  Resources  Chairmen  for 
this  visit  with  you.  one  said  she  Is  devoted  to 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
people  In  her  county.  She  said  you  have  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  to  offer  organiza- 
tions and  schools,  but.  she  said,  "you  really 
have  to  seek  them  out  and  ask  for  what  you 
would  like !"  For  example,  she  said  yox:  have 
splendid  programs  on  soil  erosion  to  present 
to  schools. 

Recently  the  state  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Ohio  discovered  you 
too!  She  sent  a  memo  to  all  the  Ohio 
Leagues  telling  them  about  you. 

"In  each  coxmty  Is  a  Soil  Conservation 
District  providing  the  technical  services  of 
engineers,  soil  scientists,  field  biologists  and 
foresters,  free  to  public  and  private  land- 
owners upon  request.  Many  school  and  lab- 
oratories have  begun  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportimlty.  Enclosed  Is  a  list  of  Con- 
servationists and  a  map  of  the  Districts  of 
Ohio.    Locate  yours  and  contact  at  once  for 


all  kinds  of  valuable  Information  and  hein 
for  your  community." 

Our  two  organizations  combined  forces  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  in  an  excellent  ex. 
ample  of  cooperation  between  the  League  ana 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dlstrlci. 
It  all  grew  out  of  a  League  study  of  countj 
planning  policies  and  their  Implementation. 
Part  of  the  League  concern  In  this  rapidly 
changing  area  was  In  bad  land  usage  which 
resulted  In  erosion  and  sUtatlon.  Early  in 
their  study,  they  discovered  that  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  had  slmu&j 
concerns.  And  so  they  toured  the  county  to 
study  erosion  problems  first  hand,  with  many 
of  your  people  serving  as  their  tour  guides. 

They  say  you  provided  the  League  with 
many  of  the  slides  which  were  used  in  a 
speech-and-sllde  presentation  which  the 
League  presented  before  the  Fairfax  City 
Council,  before  heads  of  public  agencies  con- 
vened by  the  Fairfax  Board  of  County  Super- 
visors, and  to  51  interested  groups  in  the 
county.  As  a  result  of  this  educational  work 
and  ensuing  citizen  action  effective  ordl- 
nances  were  passed — laws  with  teeth  but  not 
so  many  teeth  that  enforcement  U  impoe- 
slble. 

Examples  of  this  budding  love  affair  be- 
tween  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  your 
Districts  would  not  be  complete  without 
telling  you  about  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  Here  the  several  Leagues  of  the 
county,  after  long  study  and  dlsciisslon  and 
group  decision,  agreed  to  support  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Westchester  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District.     They  reported: 

"The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
was  seen  by  the  Leagues  as  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  way  ( 1 )  to  obtain  comprehen- 
sive, multl-purpoee  flood  control  plans  for 
the  small  streams  In  the  County,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566,  and  (2)  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  sediment  detention,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  marshes,  swamps  and  open 
space,  and  for  flood  plain  zoning.  The  soil 
survey.  Leagues  agreed,  would  aid  planning 
commissions;  help  in  the  control  of  pol- 
luted water  from  septic  systems  and  in  the 
protection  of  well  water  supplies;  help  check 
soil  erosion  throughout  the  County;  aid  In 
the  development  of  the  County's  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources  before  It  Is  too  late  In 
our  rapidly  growing  County." 

In  Implementing  this  decision,  they  flm 
Initiated  an  all  out  educational  program 
which  Included  educating  local  and  county 
officials.  They  explained  what  a  SWCD  was. 
what  it  could  do  for  the  county  and  areas 
within  it,  how  only  those  areas  requesting 
help  would  receive  It,  the  negligible  cost  to 
the  county  and  the  variety  of  benefits  that 
could  be  received. 

Leagues  have  been  working  in  planning 
and  zoning  and  water  resources  for  all  these 
years,  and  frankly  it  Is  a  disappointment  to 
us  that  more  have  not  established  warm 
associations  with  you  people  in  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts.  Now  that  you 
know  how  our  Interests  dovetail,  I  hope  you 
will  be  more  aggressive  in  letting  Leagues 
know  how  you  can  help  them.  We  can  share 
our  concerns.  Has  your  State  held  public 
hearings  yet,  on  water  quality  standards? 
Were  you  represented?  And  did  you  make  a 
statement?  All  of  us  must  keep  watching 
.  this  In  our  States;  we  will  strengthen  our 
organizations  by  learning  to  use  effectively 
the  force  of  public  concern. 

You  may  recall  my  reminder  that  most  in- 
dividuals are  plural,  and  the  obvious  way  to 
use  pluralism  Is  to  find  the  members  of  your 
organization  who  are  members  of  other  or- 
ganizations. If  Influence  Is  to  be  felt.  It  Is 
f-.r  better — even  essential — that  It  come 
from  within  rather  than  from  without.  In 
other  words,  your  own  members  are  links 
with  the  special  audiences  you  hope  to  reach. 
Perhaps  the  other  organization  will  have 
only  a  casual,  courteous  Interest  in  the  con- 
servation problems  which  means  so  much 
to  you.    If  this  turns  out  to  be  true,  be  not 
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«nftved  You  can  offer  a  good  program  at 
**^wlth  plenty  of  opportunity  for  mem- 
^discusslon  and  feedback.  Just  remem- 
hT  that  we  take  ideas  and  information  to 
C!,nie  Where  they  are,  geared  to  their  In- 
lets their  concerns.  In  their  language 
Jf^ble  and  In  a  way  In  which  they  will 

i^rthe  experience  and  open  their  minds  to 
!?,  oroblems.  Always  include  possibilities 
faction  by  Individuals,  If  you  find  that  the 
^nizatlon  as  a  whole  is  not  to  cooperate, 
STvou  recall  that  people  do  not  buy  Ideas 
^>^ted  from  action.  You  never  know 
^a  a  spark  will  be  struck  which  will  fire 
pother  individual  to  far-reaching  conser- 
vation interests. 

But  U  as  I  Uke  to  think  you  will  find,  the 
other  organization  turns  out  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated partner  in  your  efforts,  these  final, 
eentle  hints  are  In  order: 

First  include  them  In  your  planning  from 
the  flret  stages.  I  don't  konw  of  many 
noups  worth  their  salt  which  will  take  on 
^cooperative  effort  without  expecting  they 
will  have  an  important  role  In  general  plan- 
ning and  strategy.  In  this  sophisticated  day, 
we  simply  cannot  superimpose  Ideas  and 
have  them  Joyfully  accepted.  The  League 
has  earned  a  Ptuple  Heart  or  two,  learning 
that  the  hard  way. 

Next,  try  to  Include  cooperating  organiza- 
tions In  all  your  promotion  plans — in  fea- 
ture newspaper  stories.  In  panels  on  radio 
and  TV,  in  manning  the  speakers  bureau, 
in  co-sponsoring  a  public  seminar  or  other 
special  event.  You  should  even  welcome 
controversy  among  cooperating  groups,  for 
conflict  Is  not  only  a  way  to  get  an  Issue 
talked  about  and  understood,  but  the  com- 
promise that  almost  Inevitably  foUows  the 
talking  out  of  an  Issue  usually  results  In 
moving  ahead.  A  certain  Intellectual  hu- 
mility Involving  a  willingness  to  respect 
other  persons  and  Interests  as  legitimate  can 
actually  help  others  who  are  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  shape  of  public  policy. 

And  third,  see  to  It  that  the  other  groups 
and  their  leaders  get  the  giant  share  of  the 
accolades   and   credit   when   success   comes. 

You  can  see  I  offer  no  easy,  simple  way 
for  building  a  favorable  climate  or  opinion 
toward  the  worthwhile  goals  which  mean  so 
much  to  us.  Two  generations  ago,  the  task 
undoubtedly  was  much  easier.  Life  was  less 
complex;  there  were  fewer  associations  seek- 
ing the  ears  and  commitment  and  the  action 
of  other  citizens.  In  the  olden  days,  we 
tended  to  Idealize  oiu-  role  as  motivators:  we 
believed  that  it  was  enough  to  Inform  our- 
selves and  our  members,  and  then,  by  some 
magic,  we  thought  little  ripples  would 
emanate  outward  which  eventually  would 
touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of  hundreds 
of  others,  to  bring  about  the  understanding 
w  changes  we  were  seeking. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19606,  faced  with 
highly  skilled  competition  from  hundreds  of 
other  persuaders,  who  are  equally  convinced 
their  objectives  are  all-important,  we  now 
know  that  we  cannot  be  very  effective  unless 
we  maximize  our  efforts  at  communicating. 

Which  brings  us  back,  once  again,  to  our 
motivating  role.  Our  message  must  be  given 
In  terms  that  will  touch  the  personal  Inter- 
ests of  the  receivers  .  .  .  who  will  be  Influ- 
enced by,  or  adopt,  only  those  points  of  view 
extended  by  those  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence. And  a  means  of  action  must  ac- 
company the  Ideas,  or  the  appeal  will  be 
shrugged  off. 

Prom  this,  I  hope  we  have  recognized  citi- 
zen cooperation  and  effectiveness  requires 
more  than  an  announcement  of  ouLr  meet- 
ings in  the  local  newspaper.  It  is  more  than 
'  gathering  together  a  few  Uke-mlnded  friends 
to  agree  once  again  that  we  are  on  the  side 
\  of  the  angels.  Cooperation  is  even  more 
than  a  wonderful  speech  to  the  Rotary  about 
your  record  In  Soil  Stewardship. 

Real  motivation  and  effectiveness  occurs 

when  through  person-to-person  Involvement, 

'  more  will  be  able  to  think  through,  weigh 

'  choices,  find  agreement  and  become  com- 


mitted to  the  goals  all  deem  important,  and 
have  opportunity  to  act.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
create  a  climate,  in  which  more  Individuals 
can  make  up  their  minds  and  act.  Turning 
outward  may  cause  a  few  of  your  EMstrlct's 
muscles  to  creak,  but  therein  lies  your  future. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
President  has  sent  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  messages  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  90th  Congress. 
I  am  referring  to  his  consumer  message, 
in  which  he  urges  measures  to  protect 
American  consumers.  The  President  has 
urged  the  adoption  of  S.  5,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE],  a  bill  which  would  require  the  dis- 
closure of  interest  costs  at  an  approxi- 
mate annual  rate,  thereby  enabling  the 
consumer  to  ascertain  how  much  it  will 
cost  him  to  borrow  money  or  purchase 
goods  on  an  installment  basis. 

The  President's  message  has  great  sig- 
nificance because  consumer  credit  has 
bocome  a  major  element  of  American 
business  and  economic  activity.  Because 
of  consumer  credit,  our  economy  has 
been  stimulated,  and  more  people  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity. Truth-in-lending,  as  embodied 
in  S.  5,  will  make  the  consumer  credit 
segment  of  our  economy  perform  even 
better  than  it  is  presently  doing,  and  it 
will  help  more  people  to  enjoy  a  better 
liie. 

Consumers  now  pay  approximately  $12 
billion  per  year  in  interest  and  finance 
charges  on  their  debt,  which  is  an 
amount  substantially  larger  than  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  magnitude  and  one  which  requires 
a  great  deal  of  study.  The  great  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  has  for  many  years 
studied  the  problem  of  consumer  credit 
and  h£is  given  it  his  devoted  attention. 
Senator  Douglas  concluded  that  legisla- 
tion was  needed  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  actual  cost  of  credit  so  that  the 
consumer  can  make  an  Intelligent  choice, 
just  as  he  compares  the  prices  of  meat 
at  various  grocery  stores. 

Other  States,  including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  have  enacted 
legislation  in  the  field  of  truth  in  lend- 
ing. The  Massachusetts  law,  which  is 
a  good  law,  goes  farther  than  the  law 
requested  by  the  President  in  his  con- 
sumer message,  as  now  set  forth  in  S.  5. 
S.  5  recognizes  that  some  consumer  fi- 
nancial transactions  are  complex  and 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  interest  rates.  Thus.  S.  5  uses 
the  actuarial  method  and  simple  tables, 
and  insures  a  degree  of  accuracy  which 
will  allow  the  consumer  to  make  the 
comp>arison  in  the  consumer  credit  area 
which  he  can  make  when  he  compares 
the  prices  of  merchandise,  and  It  will 
not  be  burdensome  on  the  lender  or 
shopkeeper. 

Although  It  Is  true  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  lenders  in  this  country  are 
honest  and  forthright,  we  are  all  aware 
of  abuses,  and  all  of  us  have  received 
complaints  from  constituents  who  have 
felt  cheated  and  deceived  in  a  credit 
transaction.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  in  our  great  Nation  to  attempt  to 
protect  all  people,  and  so  long  as  decep- 
tive practices  are  used,  although  in  a 


small  element  of  the  economy,  legislation 
must  be  enacted  to  curb  the  abuses. 

Even  where  deceptive  practices  are  not 
used,  however,  it  is  quite  frequent  for  a 
lender  or  seller  utilizing  the  installment 
sale  procedure  to  eliminate  or  not  use  at 
all  any  rate  of  finance  charge  or  interest. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  to  obscure  the 
cost  of  credit.  Very  few  individuals  can 
translate  the  nimiber  of  i>ayments  into 
an  interest  rate,  and  the  concept  of 
truth  in  lending  will  place  the  burden 
on  the  seller  or  the  lender  to  disclose  to 
the  buyer  or  borrower  the  approximate 
rate  at  the  time  the  transaction  is 
entered  into.  It  is  more  frequent  for  the 
lender  or  seller  to  set  forth  the  actual 
debt  cost  of  a  loan.  Although  this  is 
somewhat  more  accurate  than  no  dis- 
closure at  all,  it  does  not  disclose  an 
actual  percentage  rate  and  gives  the 
consumer  no  basis  for  comparison. 

The  concept  of  truth  in  lending  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  one  which  would  create 
equality  among  all  financial  institutions 
and  business  establishments  extending 
credit.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  regulate 
rates,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  create 
a  free  enterprise  system  by  eliminating 
deceptive  and  misleading  practices,  and 
practices  which  do  not  fully  advise  or 
inform  the  consumer.  Through  compe- 
tition, as  we  all  well  know,  our  Nation 
has  become  great,  and  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  been  able  to  share  in  its 
greatness.  I  commend  to  all  Senators  a 
reading  of  the  President's  consumer 
message,  which  urges  the  adoption  of  S. 
5,  and  I  urge  each  and  every  one  to  lend 
his  support  to  and  to  vote  for  S.  5 — truth 
in  lending — to  make  a  better  America  for 
all  Americans. 


MEMORIAL  TO  GUS  GRISSOM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  Senators  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Mitchell,  Ind.,  in 
erecting  a  memorial  to  Gus  Grissom  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  their  community. 
Spearheading  the  project  is  the  Mitchell 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  outstanding  record  of  Indiana's 
space  pioneer  need  not  be  reiterated;  it  is 
known  to  every  American.  The  memo- 
rial will  preserve  the  memory  of  that 
record  for  future  generations  who  might 
otherwise  lose  sight  of  the  spectacular 
achievements  of  the  few  individuals  who 
made  the  first  forays  into  space. 

This  memorial  is  to  be  built  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  those  who 
were  inspired  by  this  man's  courage 
and  contribution  to  his  Nation.  It  is 
appropriate  that  his  home  community 
which  watched  him  grow  in  stature, 
should  initiate  this  tribute.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  Mitchell  would  welcome 
the  assistance  of  other  Americans  who 
wish  to  join  in  this  effort  on  behalf  of 
Gus  Grissom. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  HAVE  PRECEDENCE 
OVER  "GREEN  GOLDFISH"— SEN- 
ATE MUST  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS    CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  today,  I  rise  to  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  report  and 
the  full  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
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Rights  Conventions  on  Fore  d  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  ol  Women, 
and  Slavery. 

Since  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  ir  1949  by 
President  Truman,  the  Foregn  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
and  reported  well  over  100  treaties. 
During  this  same  period,  the  £  enate  has 
given  its  advice  and  consent  U)  over  100 
treaties. 

A  random  sampling  of  the  treaties,  of 
questionable  historical  impo:t,  which 
the  Senate  has  ratified  durinr  the  past 
18  years,  is  both  interesting  and  reveal- 
ing. Included  among  the  hur  dred-plus 
treaties  are  a  Tima  Conven;ion  with 
Costa  Rica,  a  bridge  across  Ihe  Rainy 
River,  a  Halibut  Convention  nith  Can- 
ada, a  Road  Traffic  Convention  allowing 
licensed  American  drivers  to  drive  on 
European  highways,  a  Shrimj  Conven- 
tion with  Cuba,  a  Commercial  Samples 
Convention  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  commercial  samples  and  ajdvertising 
materials,  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Muscat 
and  Oman,  and  even  a  most  colorful  and 
appetizing  treaty  entitled  tie  "Pink 
Salmon  Protocol." 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  tl  at  any  of 
these  treaties  should  not  Have  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  am,  confident 
that  they  were  all  in  the  naiional  in- 
terest and  were  probably  qu  te  neces- 
sary. 

But  every  one  of  these  treatpes  has  as 
its  objective — the  promotion  of  either 
profit  or  pleasure.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  treaties  concerned  with  reconciling 
commercial  disputes  or  easing  the  bur 
dens  of  international  travelers 
given  precedence  over  human 

These  conventions  do  not 
profit  or  pleasure.  They  deal 
pie.  Surely  before  the  Senatd  considers 
another  treaty  on  "green  gcjldfish"  or 
an  equally  momentous  covenaht,  we  will 
find  the  time  to  consider  and  I  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  PoUtical  pghts  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 
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To  her  near  neighbor,  the  State  of 
Nevada,  Wyoming  doffs  her  Stetson,  for 
it  was  Nevada,  as  the  38th  ratifying 
State,  that  made  the  25th  amendment  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


should  be 
rights. 
deal  with 
with  peo- 


THE  25TH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Wyo- 
ming was  privileged  on  Januaijy  31,  1967, 
to  become  the  33d  State  to  [ratify  the 
newest  amendment  to  the  U^.  Consti- 
tution, an  amendment  whichi  clears  up 
numeroiis  ambiguities  relating:  to  presi- 
dential succession. 

E>ue  notice  of  Wyoming's  ratification  of 
the  25th  amendment  was  contained  in 
the  Record  of  February  8,  1^67,  and  I 
wish  only  to  add  my  enthusiastic  praise 
for  the  legislature's  action.    ! 

Had  I  been  a  Member  oil  this  dis- 
tinguished body  during  the  iB9th  Con- 
gress. I  woiUd  have  been  amorte  Senators 
who  supported  the  amendment 

I  congratulate  the  distingui^ed  jimior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BaVh],  under 
whose  primary  sponsorship  tjie  amend- 
ment was  passed.  Through  his  enthusi- 
astic and  effective  championing  of  this 
amendment,  a  serious  defici^cy  In  the 
Constitution  has  been  corr^ted,  and 
there  will  now  be  a  more  orderly  transi- 
tion of  powers  in  the  event  i  President 
of  the  United  States  is  incapacitated. 


BEAUMONT,  TEX.,  ENTERPRISE  EN- 
DORSES BIG  THICKET  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  introduction  of  my  proposal  to 
create  a  national  park  in  the  Big  Thicket 
area  of  Texas,  I  have  found  widespread 
and  growing  support  for,  and  interest  In 
tins  conservation  effort.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  encroachments  of  modern 
civilization  have  set  a  time  limit  on  the 
existence  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  unique 
biological  area;  the  Big  Thicket  will  be 
gone  within  our  lifetime  unless  appro- 
priate conservation  efforts  are  taken 
soon.  Many  conservation  groups  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  prompt 
action;  on  January  16,  1967,  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  has  endorsed 
unanimously  the  goal  of  my  bill — S.  4 — 
by  resolution. 

The  leading  daily  newspaper  In  the 
area  of  the  Big  Thicket,  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  has  stated  in  referring  to  the 
introduction  of  my  bill  and  other  efforts: 

With  acceleration  of  that  public  Interest, 
something  Is  bound  to  happen. 

I  certainly  share  their  hope  that  prog- 
ress toward  the  preservation  of  a  Big 
Thicket  Park  can  be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Big  Thicket  in  Spotlight," 
published  in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  of 
January  13,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Thicket  in  Spotlight 

U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  In  reintro- 
ducing his  bill  to  create  a  Big  Thicket  na- 
tional park,  stressed  the  all-important  need 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  preserva- 
tion movement  until  there  is  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  the  best  way  to  carry  it  to  con- 
clusion. 

Although  the  lawmaker  thinks  the  area  Is 
of  sufficient  national  importance  to  Jxistify 
federal  recognition  and  assistance  in  the 
preservation  effort,  he  emphasizes  that  his 
proposal  in  no  way  would  foreclose  efforts  by 
Texas  to  establish  a  state  park  in  the  Big 
Thicket. 

Actually,  the  Yarborough  measure  is  not  a 
detailed  proposal,  but  it  tentatively  sets  the 
size  of  the  proposed  park  at  75,000  acres. 

The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission 
has  recommmended  a  park,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  has  surveyed  the  area,  indicat- 
ing that  specific  recommendations  will  be 
made. 

As  Sen.  Yarborough  pointed  out,  "there  is 
substantial  agreement  in  all  quarters  that 
some  form  of  preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket 
is  needed." 

With  acceleration  of  that  pubUc  Interest, 
something  is  bound  to  happen.  Leaders  In 
the  years-long  preservation  movement  feel 
encouraged.    They  have  good  reason. 


MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL   EDITORIAL 
COMMENT     ON     MILITARY     AND 
DIPLOMATIC  POLICIES 
Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  Wiscon- 
sin is  very  fortunate  in  having  one  of 


the  truly  great  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  con- 
sistently been  the  voice  of  reason  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  As  mj 
son  Happy  says,  "They  always  keep  their 
cool."  Recently  the  Journal  publisiied 
several  editorials  which  I  feel  are  worthy 
of  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  first,  on  January  23,  indicates  that 
Secretary  McNamara  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  the  best  defense  lies  in  a 
massive  offense,  and  that  we  should  not 
get  Involved  in  an  antimissile  arms  race. 
The  second  reaffirms  the  position  of 
many  individuals  that  it  is  worth  a  risk 
now  to  slow  down  the  war,  cease  bomb- 
ing for  an  indefinite  period,  and  thus 
challenge  the  Communists  to  come  to  the 
peace  table. 

The  third  editorial  advocates  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
ratification  of  the  much  abused  Consular 
Convention.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  foreign,  not  of 
domestic,  policy,  and  that  it  involves  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  not 
the  head  of  the  FBI. 

Their  most  recent  editorial,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10,  again  regarding  the  value  of 
the  Consular  Convention,  states  clearly 
a  point  that  few  people  consider  and 
probably  do  not  now  know :  that  is,  that 
the  President  does  not  need  a  treaty  to 
allow  the  opening  of  a  consulate  in  this 
countiy.  He  has  that  power  now.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  treaty,  the  editorial 
writer  says,  is  to  agree  on  rules  to  ex- 
tend the  doctrine  of  diplomatic  immu- 
nity and  to  give  access  to  citizens  accused 
of  crimes. 

As  about  18  Americans  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  for  every  Soviet  citizen  who  visits 
this  country,  the  advantage  is  clearly 
with  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  23,  1967] 
Forty  Billion  Dollars  for  Antimissiles 
President  Johnson's  appeal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  mutual  moratorium  on  deploy- 
ment of  antimissile  systems  is  calculated  to 
head  off  what  could  become  another  danger- 
ous and  expensive  spiral  in  the  arms  race. 
Ever  since  disclosures  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  ringing  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad with  a  limited  antimissile  defense,  pres- 
sure has  been  mounting  in  Washington  to 
promote  the  long  discussed  Nike  X  system 
from  the  research  stage  into  active  develop- 
ment. This  Is  a  staggeringly  costly  en- 
deavor, involving  ultimate  expenditures  of 
up  to  $40  billion.  And  even  this  would  not 
give  the  nation  an  absolutely  foolproof 
shield  against  nuclear  attack.  Nike  X,  at 
best,  would  be  only  about  90%  effective. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  Is  against 
taking  this  step.  He  still  feels  the  nation's 
best  defense  lies  in  a  massive  offense.  Tlw 
president  apparently  agrees,  although  pres- 
sure at  home  and  decisions  in  Moscow  could 
change  his  mind. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  a  common  Interest  In  seeking  greater 
security  through  disarmament — or  at  least 
through  a  cessation  In  the  current  anw 
race— rather  than  through  Increased  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Any  stepup  In  the  race 
would  only  lead  to  a  further  diversion  of 
resources    that    could    better   be   expended 
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jUewhere — and    neither    side    would     have 
pjlned  real  security. 

the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan  25.  1967) 


I  worn 


Halt   in   the   Bombing 


Diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  who  have 
l^en  working  on  the  problem  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  are  increasingly  of  the  opinion  that 
on  American  cessation  of  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam  is  a  basic  requisite.  U  Thant 
secretary  general,  has  stated  this  emphat- 
KjMv.  The  international  control  commis- 
sion has  indicated  the  same  thing.  Harrison 
Salisbury,  New  York  Times  reporter  just  back 
from  Vietnam,  along  with  other  western  and 
Japanese  reporters,  says  that  a  bombing 
nguse  is  vital.  The  Communist  world  has 
been  saying  it,  too. 

In  Hanoi  the  other  day  Ho  Chi  Minh  gave 
a  secondhand  Invitation  to  President  John- 
son to  visit  and  talk  peace.  The  president 
won't,  of  course.  But  the  suggestion  may 
l)«  additional  indication  that  possibilities 
(or  peace  are  in  the  air. 

At  the  UN  diplomats  say  that  China's 
weakness  because  of  internal  troubles  and 
Russia's  eagerness  to  co-operate  if  it  can 
without  losing  face  bolster  the  opportunity 
for  peace. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  a  bombing  pause 
would  bring  negotiations.  But  there  Is  less 
likelihood  that  talks  will  come  without  it. 
And  it  Is  worth  listening  to  and  heeding 
world  opinion  by  pursuing  every  path  in  the 
effort  to  bring  an  end  to  a  war  that  Is  caus- 
ing dlvlslveness  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  Is  counter  pressure  on  the  president 
to  widen  the  bombing.  Highly  placed  but 
unidentified  spokesmen  are  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  president  may  soon  order  75  more 
targets  In  the  north  attacked,  including  four 
MIG  bases.  This,  of  course,  would  be  esca- 
lation, and  escalation  is  not  the  road  to 
peace. 

It  is  worth  a  risk  now  to  slow  down  the 
war,  stop  the  bombing  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod and  challenge  the  Communists  to  come 
to  the  peace  table. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  30,  1967] 
IrrExcusABLE  Interference 

The  president  Is  advocating  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 
Europe.  As  part  of  that  effort  he  Is  asking 
the  senate  to  approve  a  new  consular  treaty 
with  Russia.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Undersecretary  of  State  Katzenbach,  former 
attorney  general,  have  urged  the  foreign  re- 
lations committee  to  approve  the  pact.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned  the 
committee  that  the  pact  would  increase  the 
danger  of  Soviet  espionage. 

In  a  most  unusual  letter  Rusk  wrote  Hoover 
In  a  conciliatory  manner  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  FBI  chief  did  not  mean  his 
warning  as  a  bar  to  the  treaty.  Hoover  re- 
sponded perfunctorily  and  almost  rudely,  and 
the  next  day  warned  again. 

Until  1948  the  United  States  had  a  con- 
sular treaty  with  Russia.  Two  things  are  to 
be  gained  from  renewing  It.  First,  it  would 
be  another  step  toward  better  relations.  Sec- 
ond, with  such  a  treaty  it  would  be  easier  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  American  tourists  In 
Russia.  The  state  department  argues  that 
the  risks  of  espionage  are  "small  and  con- 
trollable" and  that  the  FBI  has  the  capacity 
to  deal  with  them. 

This  is  a  matter  of  foreign  and  not  domestic 
policy.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  president  and 
the  secretary  of  state  and  not  the  police  chief 
to  handle.  Hoover  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stymie  this  national  policy. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1967 1 
Consular  Treaty  Value 
Few  of  those  in  the  senate  who  oppose  a 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 


paying  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Their  basic  argvunent  Is  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  allowed  to  open  a  consulate  In  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco  or  somewhere  else, 
there  will  be  12  to  15  more  Russians  who 
might  do  some  spying  In  this  country. 

The  president  doesn't  need  a  treaty  to  al- 
low the  opening  of  a  consulate.  He  has  that 
power  now.  As  to  spying,  consulates  of  all 
nations  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  at 
one  time  or  another.  Russians  at  the  United 
Nations  and  at  the  Washington  embassy  can 
travel  now.  Into  some  areas  without  prior 
permission,  into  others  with  permission,  and 
into  some  areas  not  at  all.  In  the  latter  case 
it  involves  reciprocal  bans  imposed  by  us 
because  the  Russians  keep  some  of  their  ter- 
ritory closed  to  our  travelers.  We  have  large 
areas  of  jackrabblt  country  out  of  bounds 
for  Russians  at  the  moment. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  treaty — which  was 
drawn  up  from  negotiations  started  In  the 
Eisenhower  administration — is  to  agree  on 
rules  extending  the  doctrine  of  diplomatic 
Immunity  and  giving  access  to  citizens  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  crimes. 

The  Important  thing  gained  would  be  the 
agreement  that  our  consulate  officials  would 
be  told  within  two  days  of  the  arrest  of  any 
American  in  Russia  and  be  granted  the  right 
to  see  him  within  four  days.  Now  some  of 
our  nationals  have  been  arrested  and  held 
Incommunicado  for  months.  The  treaty 
would  provide  some  assurance  that  our  offi- 
cials can  take  steps  to  protect  our  travelers. 
Consulates  also  Increase  opportunities  for 
trade. 

As  about  18  Americans  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  for  every  Soviet  citizen  who  visits  this 
country,  the  advantage  Is  clearly  with  us. 


THE  TREATY  ON  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7  President  Johnson  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  the  proposed 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space.  The  President 
pointed  out  that  10  years  ago,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  to  set  legisla- 
tive policy  for  outer  space  and  to  deter- 
mine what  this  Nation  could  and  should 
do  in  the  conquest  of  outer  space.  I  was 
privileged  to  sit  upon  a  like  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
chairman  was  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  John  W.  McCormack,  now  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  can  recall,  as  President  Johnson  recalls, 
the  awe  and  the  wonder  that  came  over 
the  members  of  the  committee  as  the  tes- 
timony developed  and  the  scientists  testi- 
fied as  to  the  possibilities  of  outer  space. 

Those  possibilities  are  now  accepted 
and  almost  universally  recognized.  We 
have  advanced  to  greater  dreams  in  the 
short  decade  that  has  elapsed.  But  the 
work  of  those  two  committees,  one  in  the 
House  and  one  in  the  Senate,  has  brought 
about  this  miracle.  NASA  has  been  cre- 
ated, astronaut  is  a  common  word,  heroic 
men  have  achieved  great  things.  Math- 
ematicians and  biologists  and  physicists 
have  accomplished  miracles.  Many  of 
our  accomplishments  in  space  have  been 
paralleled  by  Russia.  Soon  other  nations 
will  be  involved. 

So  now,  in  the  first  flush  of  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  of  space,  is  the  time  to 
leave  behind  our  terrestrial  ambitions, 
disputes,  and  claims  of  sovereignty,  and 
look  to  new  ground  rules  for  peace  and 
cooperation  in  space.    The  treaty  says 


the  exploration  of  space  "shall  be  carried 
out  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  Interest  of 
all  countries — and  shall  be  the  province 
of  all  mankind." 

We  are  resolved  that  outer  space  shall 
not  be  contaminated  as  we  have  contami- 
nated our  earth's  atmosphere,  we  are 
pledged  that  the  stationing  of  weapons  of 
destruction  or  mass  annihilation  in  outer 
space  will  not  be  permitted. 

In  this  virgin  area  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity that  has  not  been  given  to  us  on 
this  earth.  The  rivalries,  the  conten- 
tions, and  the  conflicts  that  have  been 
our  earthly  heritage  may  be  abandoned 
as  we  jointly  and  cooperatively  launch 
ourselves  into  this  great  adventure  in 
space.  It  may  be  that  as  a  result  we  will 
achieve  a  greater  cooperative  spirit  on 
earth  and  as  a  result  international  con- 
fidence and  international  understanding 
will  grow  out  of  extra  terrestrial  achieve- 
ments. 

RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  and  confu- 
sion about  our  newly  elected  Governor 
of  California  and  his  early  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  promises  which  brought 
him  a  plurality  of  nearly  1  million  votes 
In  last  November's  election. 

The  true  picture  of  Governor  Reagan 
is  captured  well  by  a  column  written  by 
one  of  California's  outstanding  editors 
and  publishers,  Virgil  Pinkley.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pinkley's 
column,  "A  Close  Look  at  Ronald  Rea- 
gan," be  Included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Indio  (Calif.)  Dally  News,  Feb.  7, 

1967] 

For  Your  Information:   A  Close  Look  at 

Ronald  Reagan 

(By  VlrgU  Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher) 

Sacramento. — The  Governor  looks  up  from 
a  stack  of  papers,  smiles,  offers  his  hand  and 
calls  the  visitor  by  his  first  name. 

He  appears  younger  than  when  on  tele- 
vision or  in  his  photographs.  He  is  taller 
too  and  has  the  look  of  a  finely  trained 
athlete. 

He  enters  easily  Into  conversation.  There 
Is  nothing  dramatic  about  his  direct  state- 
ments. The  tone  Is  quiet.  When  he  ad- 
dresses the  Legislature  to  present  his  first 
state  budget  he  does  not  orate.  His  text  is 
read  in  a  calm  voice,  accompanied  by  few 
gestures.  He  ad  libs  once — when  the  ink  on 
the  paper  makes  reading  difficult.  His  read- 
ing glasses  are  taken  from  an  outside  coat 
pocket. 

It  is  Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 

Soon,  he  says,  he  will  be  working  from  a 
small  back  private  office.  "Nancy,"  his  wife, 
"Is  furnishing  and  fixing  the  room  for  me  as 
a  birthday  gift.  All  expenses  are  being  paid 
personally  so  It  will  not  cost  the  state  a  cent," 
the  Governor  says. 

pressures  cited 

The  state's  Chief  Executive  readily  admits 
that  he  Is  under  growing  pressures  to  aban- 
don some  of  his  economy  Ideas  and  putting 
the  state  on  a  really  sound  fiscal  basis.  He 
knows  these  pressures  come  especially  from 
some  educational  groups  and  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  thing  that  surprises  Reagan  is  that 
people  profess  to  be  amazed  today  because 
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he 


promised 

dlfllcult  polltl- 

clearly  and 


be  is  saying  and   doing  what 
repeatedly  during  a  long  and 
cal  campaign.    He  spoke  out  then 
positively 

One  quickly  gains  the  ImprcMlon  Ronald 
Reagan  means  exactly  what  he  says — no 
more  and  no  less.  He  may  chooaj  the  wrong 
word  or  expression  such  as  "looting,"  but  he 
does  not  renege  on  basic  statfments  and 
promises.  He  feels  strongly  that  ^hey  should 
be  fulfilled. 

Many  times  Reagan  pledged  jto  cut  ex- 
penses, trim  costs,  hold  the  line  i  m  new  and 
higher  budgets,  try  to  save  enough  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  new  taxes  streamline 
state  operations  and  to  reduce  etpendltures 
by  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  or  an  amount 
near  that  figure. 

He  expressed  dissatisfaction  adout  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  Its  affiliated  campuses 

He  said  sit-down  or  sit-in  strllqes,  mob  ac- 
tion, riots,  leftist  demonstratloiis  and  vio- 
lence were  wrong  and  should  be  prohibited. 

Frequently  Reagan  has  proposed  modest 
tuition  fees  for  University  of  California  stu- 
dents and  those  at  state  colleges  but  ac- 
companied by  numerous  scholai  ships,  loan 
funds  and  other  aid  to  students  yrho  cannot 
afford  even  low  tuition  fees. 
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COSTS   SOAR 

The   Governor  knows  that   enrollment  In 
such  schools  has  gone  up  118  per 
years,  but  that  budgets  and  costs 
during  the  same  period  213  per  4ent 

Reagan  has  studied  the  matter  of  state 
university  budgets  and  tuitions 
knows  that  most  states  charge 
some  quite  high  fees.  A  study  shows  that  in 
California  state  schools  of  hlghjer  learning 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  students  come 
from  middle  class,  upper  middlf  class  and 
wealthy  families,  not  poor  ones 

The  governor  himself  paid 
worked  most  of  his  way  through 
feels  it  was  a  worthwhile  experlente  and  gave 
him  a  running  start  on  life  and  jmaking  his 
own  living.  , 

"You  really  are  In  the  middle  of  a  hornet's 
nest  and  some  elements.  Including  a  number 
of  newspapers,  are  trying  to  thn£t  you  Into 
a  meat  grinder."  I  said.  I 

"Yes,  I  know  there  Is  growing  pressure," 
Reagan  replied,  "but  I  am  determined  to  do 
the  Job  I  took  on  and  pledged  to  accom- 
plish." J 

Asked  why  he  entered  public  ^fe,  Reagan 
responded,  "for  several  years  I  ma)de  speeches 
all  over  the  state  and  nation  setting  forth 
my  views  on  government,  rising] taxes,  low- 
ered morality  growing  crime  rat«  and  ques- 
tionable patriotism.  Finally,  fpends  and 
supporters  said,  'put  up  or  shut  up.'  I  de- 
cided to  make  the  plunge.  I  knfw  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  way  of  life  to  con^e  to  Sacra- 
mento. It  would  be  much  more  ipleasant  to 
stay  on  my  ranch  and  ride  horsts  and  have 
more  time  for  my  family.  But  I  felt  I  owed 
much  to  our  society,  to  this  sti  te  and  our 
great  nation.  So,  I'm  here  regarlless  of  the 
pressures  and  attacks.  I  plan  td  follow  my 
program  and  to  keep  my  promise  i." 


NO    RANCOR 


Here  again  the  caller  Is 
lack  of  bitterness  or  rancor 

Apparently   the  governor  Is 
about  his  re-election  four  years 
has  a  Job  to  do  now.    This  holds 

There  is  a  deep  strain  of  the 
Ronald    Reagan.     The    men 
say   repeatedly   on   and   off   the 
Reagan    will    not    back   down 
firmly  taken.     ITiey  insist  he 
politics  in  supporting  or  opposing 
sues    Involving    morals,    high 
fiscal  practices,  constitutional 
Or  lasting  values. 

Reagan  is  ready  to  fight  for  his 
He  will  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  Legislature  attempts  to  thwa: 


Impressed  by  his 


ClOS  !St 


Ol 

will 


n-jt  worrying 

hence.     He 

Ills  concern. 

;rusader  In 

to   him 

lecord   that 

positions 

not  play 

vital  Is- 

sound 

requirements 


Idi  lals. 


objectives. 

the  veto  if 

his  econ- 


omy moves  or  plans  to  hold  governmental 
costs  In  line. 

High  up  on  the  Reagan  agenda  is  the 
securing  of  good  and  capable  men  and 
and  women  to  take  on  responsible  state 
Jobs.  He  Is  turning  to  business  and  the 
private  individual  In  his  drives  for  better 
state  government. 

The  Governor  expects  to  secure  much  help 
from  private  business  and  foundations  in 
training  and  financing  programs  which  will 
provide  the  Jobs  and  personnel  needed  In  our 
expanding  state  economy.  Each  year  we  need 
to  have  200  to  300  thousand  new  Jobs  to 
prevent  unemployment  and  a  swelling  of  our 
welfare  rolls.  Should  these  occur  more 
taxes  constantly  will  be  demanded  from  over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Reagan  is  determined  that  people  physi- 
cally fit  should  work  for  their  livelihood  and 
not  remain  forever  on  relief  rolls.  Handouts, 
he  contends,  are  not  good  for  Individuals, 
states,  or  nations. 

TIME    NEEDED 

I  came  away  from  our  meeting  Impressed 
and  with  renewed  respect  for  Ronald  Reagan, 
coupled  with  the  hope  that  Californlans  w^ill 
give  him  some  time  and  support  In  the  tre- 
mendous undertaking  he  has  assumed. 

Some  of  those  who  supported  him  most 
vigorously  for  the  governorship  have  now 
turned  on  him  and  are  snipping  away. 
Some  media  against  him  in  the  campaign 
have  been  even  more  so  since  he  went  Into 
office  only  a  month  ago.  Their  opposition  Is 
bitterly  partisan  and  not  necessarily  based 
on  the  record.  They  are  Just  against  ReagEin 
In  any  shape  or  form.  Their  stories  and 
editorials  are  biased. 

As  the  months  pass  many  Californlans  will 
be  aware  of  the  sound  policies  and  acts  of 
Reagan.  While  he  Is  In  Sacramento  they 
will  know  who  the  governor  is  and  his  pro- 
gram. He  is  a  man  of  vigor  and  candor. 
Dynamic  action  will  feature  his  administra- 
tion. 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Pred  Hechinger.  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished education  reporters  in  the  coun- 
try, has  written  a  most  interesting 
article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
on  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 

The  Times  article  describes  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  Teacher  Corps  in  its 
first  year  of  operation.  The  vital  work 
being  done  by  the  dedicated  young 
Teacher  Corps  interns  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  local  educational  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8is  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,   1967 1 

Education  :  Uphill  Fight  for  Teacher  Corps 

(By  Pred  M.  Hechinger) 

"The  Teacher  Corps  has  brought  a  much- 
needed  infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
imaginative  talent  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  I  would  count  It  a  serious  setback  to 
the  cause  of  quality  education  ...  If  the 
Teacher  Corps  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  expand  Its  work  in  New  York 
and  across  the  country." 

So  wTote  New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say last  month  in  a  letter  to  John  W.  Gard- 
ner. Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Apparently.  Mr.  Lindsay's  praise  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  is  shared  by  observers 
across  the  country.  But  shared,  too,  is  bis 
uneasiness  about  the  experiment's  future. 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  In  1965  pro- 


posed the  creation  of  a  substantial  forc«  of 
idealistic  young  men  and  women  who  would 
Peace  Corps  style,  spend  two  years  suppij.' 
mentlng  the  teaching  staffs  of  rural  and 
urban  slum  schools,  the  idea  has  been  wldew 
hailed  as  a  way  of  harnessing  youthful  com. 
mltment.  At  a  time  when  the  slum  schoolj 
suffer  most  from  the  teacher  shortage,  the 
prospect  of  getting  enthusiastic  and  expeni; 
supervised  Interns,  fresh  out  of  coUew 
seemed  like  a  promise  of  rain  during  i 
drought. 

Since  the  young  teachers  in  addition  would 
be  attached  to  universities  for  professional 
training.  It  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  many 
of  them  would  be  lured  Into  teaching  a«  a 
career — perhaps  even  specialized  teaching  in 
slums. 

Although  rarely  had  so  much  been  prom- 
ised for  so  little  money.  Congress  has  treated 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  as  a  legisla- 
tive stepchild. 

The  reason  for  this  coolness  was  never 
totally  clear. 

In  part,  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  an 
almost  pathological  fear  of  Federal  control  of 
education,  even  though  the  Corps  teachen 
are  under  the  control  of  local  school  districts. 

In  part,  too,  conservative  spokesmen  for 
the  education  establishment,  especially  in  Itj 
teacher  training  segment,  may  have  Infected 
some  members  of  Congress  with  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  a  scheme  that  placed  premium 
on  innovation  rather  than  the  status  quo. 

In  part,  the  politically  conservative  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  fear  Corps  teachen 
as  "outside  a^tators." 

In  part,  finally.  Congress  may  have  used 
this  fiscally  relatively  minor  program  as  a 
means  of  getting  back  at  the  President  for 
having  bis  way  with  so  many  other  proposals. 

The  plan  called  for  4,000  teachers  during 
the  current  school  year,  but  the  program  was 
put  through  successive  wringers  until  only 
1,227 — 262  veteran  "master"  teachers  and 
965  Corpsmen — could  be  put  in  the  field. 
New  York  City,  which  hoped  for  several  hun- 
dred, has  only  93  corpsmen  In  16  of  Its  MO 
schools. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the 
last  Congress  gave  the  N.T.C.  only  $7.6-mU- 
Hon,  Just  enough  to  see  It  through  the  cur- 
rent academic  year.  Since  each  contract  It 
supposed  to  be  for  a  two-year  period,  these 
young  men  and  women  are  In  the  dark  about 
whether  they  can  continue  their  work  next 
September.  Meanwhile,  they  are  under  pres- 
sure to  sign  up  for  Jobs  or  more  graduate 
work. 

Many  of  those  entering  the  corps  for  the 
two-year  service  period  are  college  graduates 
who  want  to  serve  the  community  before 
going  on  to  other  careers. 

President  Johnson  last  month  said  that  he 
would  propose  legislation  to  "extend  and  en- 
large the  Teacher  Corps."  Secretary  Gard- 
ner added  that  H.E.W.  has  requested  $12.5- 
miUion  in  supplemental  appropriations  fat 
1967  and  $36-milllon  for  the  program  In 
1967-68.  This  would  permit  a  total  of  3,700 
corpsmen  in  September  and  a  subsequent  in- 
crease to  a  total  of  almost  6,000. 

Unless  recruiting  can  begin  almost  Imme- 
diately for  the  next  school  year  and  contracts 
with  some  50  universities  for  pre-servlct 
summer  training  can  be  let  soon,  the  N.T.C 
is  likely  to  expire  Just  as  laudatory  reports 
on  the  Initial  round  are  coming  in. 

"It  Is  a  little  program  that  Is  making  a  big 
difference  in  our  system,"  said  John  W.  Am- 
brose, Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  schools. 

A  school  official  In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  called 
It  one  of  the  most  useful  Innovations  spon- 
sored by  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  testimony 
about  the  program's  potential,  however, 
comes  from  young  corps  members  themselves. 
A  group  of  young  women,  serving  in  slum 
schools  in  New  York  agreed  last  week  that 
they  are  "reaching"  many  of  the  youngst«s 
mainly  because  they  have  the  time  and  op- 
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""  Schrand.  a  veteran  of  the  Peace  Oori)s 
in  Colombia  who  is  now  an  N.T.C.  member  in 
^nlor  High  School  45  at  120th  St.  and  First 
^  said:  "This  Is  like  going  Into  another 

country,  too." 

WUease  Fields,  a  young  Negro  corps  mem- 
ber from  Maryland,  now  atached  to  Public 
school  19  In  Corona,  Queens,  said  her  team 
»ag  offering  physical  education,  which  pre- 
viously had  not  been  provided  at  all,  and  art 
jnd  science,  of  which  there  had  been  too 

little. 

•We  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  research 
and  preparation  which  the  regular  teachers 
limply  can't,"  she  added. 

As  many  of  the  young  people  tell  of  their 
experiences,  an  even  more  Important  aspect 
of  the  program  becomes  clear.  Speaking 
confidentially,  they  tell  about  how  they  had 
to  persuade  the  regular  teachers  and  school 
gdmlnlstrators  "diplomatically"  not  to  treat 
them  as  ordinary  student  teachers,  who  are 
often  used  mainly  to  observe  and  clean  the 
blackboards.  They  talk  about  the  resistance 
to  such  unconventional  approaches  as  home 
visits.  They  express  disappointment  about 
the  conservatism  of  existing  teacher  training. 

While  the  universities"  special  summer  pro- 
grams were  given  high  marks,  the  overly 
theoretical  courses  in  the  regular  education 
departments  during  the  school  year  fre- 
quently seemed  irrelevant. 

"I  feel  the  universities  have  copped  out 
and  are  taking  only  a  token  interest."  one 
corps  member  said,  and  others  agreed. 

Such  criticism  underlines  the  potential 
value  of  the  N.T.C.  It  could  fwce  a  re-thlnk- 
Ing  of  the  existing  teacher  training  proce- 
dures. It  raises  questions  about  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  student  teaching  and  about 
the  need  to  switch  boldly  to  a  system  of  true 
Internship  and  on-the-job  training.  It 
might  make  possible  new  patterns  of  liaison 
with  the  community  and  with  the  homes  of 
deprived  children.  Neither  the  standard 
professional  concepts  nor  the  economics  of 
routine  school  staffing  has  permitted  such 
patterns  to  evolve. 

This  should  not  Imply  that  the  corps  Is 
magic  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
slums.  Despite  their  enthusiasm,  these 
young  recruits  quickly  admitted  that  the 
problems  of  poverty,  of  fatherless  homes 
and  of  omlnlpresent  groups  of  disruptive 
and  unrespwnsive  children,  who  should  not 
be  In  regular  schools,  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  schools  alone. 

They  sympathize  with  the  regular  school 
staff  and  admire  Its  competent  members. 
But  they  also  recognize  more  clearly — per- 
haps because  they  are  not  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment— the  flaws  of  defenslveness  and 
insecurity  of  too  many  school  people. 

"The  good  teachers  leave  first  when  a 
principal  falls  to  respond  to  the  real  prob- 
lems. Just  to  avoid  trouble  with  his  su- 
periors."  said   one   young   corps   member. 

"You're  really  in  the  trenches,"  said  one 
young  woman,  not  to  complain,  but  to  tell 
why  she  valued  the  experience.  It  Is  Ironl© 
that  in  the  face  of  widespread  criticism  of 
the  lack  of  commitment  among  today's 
young  people.  It  remains  far  from  certain 
whether  Congress  will  keep  and  reinforce 
the  Teacher  Corps  in  its  domestic  trenches. 


EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  IN  NATION'S 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1967  issue  of  School  Manage- 
ment, which  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
educational  costs  in  the  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  contains 
a  short  and  provocative  article  entitled, 
"Federal  Aid:  Can  You  Be  Bought  For 


ment,  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  answer 
to  the  charge  of  Federal  control  that  is 
sometimes  and,  in  my  view,  mistakenly 
leveled  against  our  educational  efforts 
through  legislation  of  the  past  few  years. 

Appended  to  the  article  is  a  table 
which  sets  forth  how  Federal  aid  affected 
spending  patterns  within  the  school  sys- 
tem during  1965-66.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
information  can  be  most  helpful  to  all 
Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  and  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Am:    Can  Yotr  Be  Bought  for  $8 
Per  PtrpiL? 

(Note. — This  comparison  of  what  school 
districts  expected  to  spend  last  year,  before 
federal  aid  became  a  reality,  and  what  they 
actually  did  spend  gives  a  good  indication 
of  how  federal  aid  affects  school  spending.) 

Federal  aid  to  education  was  one  of  the 
big  news  stories  of  the  year.  But  how  much 
impact  has  federal  aid  had  on  the  public 
schools?  What  spending  patterns  were  af- 
fected and  how? 

How  real  Is  the  specter  of  federal  control 
of  local  schools? 

This  magazine,  through  the  Cost  of  Edu- 
cation Index,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  pro- 
vide quick  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  CEI  forms  (for 
1965-66)  were  sent  out  to  school  districts  on 
the  CEI  panel.  At  that  time,  those  districts 
provided  estimates  of  their  spending  for  the 
1965-66  school  year.  The  estimates  were 
printed,  a  year  ago,  in  school  management. 
The  median  district,  they  showed,  was  plan- 
ning to  spend  almost  $395  per  EPU  for  Net 
Current  Expenditures. 

For  the  most  part,  when  these  forms  were 
filled  out,  federal  aid  was  a  certainty — but 
few  districts  were  counting  on  it  very  heavily. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ESEA)  bad  been  passed,  but  guidelines 
were  not  yet  out  and  nobody  knew  exactly 
how  much  money  would  be  received — or  bow 
it  would  (or  could)  be  spent.  It  was  not 
Included  in  the  estimates. 

Last  summer,  the  CEI  forms  for  1966-67 
were  sent  to  the  same  districts.  But  this 
time  the  forms  asked  for  actual  spending 


during  1965-66,  as  well  as  estimates  for  1966- 
67.  These  figures  were  fed  into  school 
MANAGEMENT'S  computers  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  precisely  how  federal  aid  to  education 
actually  affected  school  spending  last  year. 

Here  are  the  resvilts: 

The  median  district  in  the  United  States 
raised  its  over-all  Net  Current  Expenditures 
in  1965-68  by  $6.80 — from  an  estimated 
$394.70  to  an  actxial  $401.50.  For  the  most 
part  (see  table),  tbis  injcrease  went  into  sal- 
aries for  teachers  ($3.85),  bealth  services 
($.20),  teaching  materials  ($.80)  and  text- 
books ($.60). 

In  addition,  there  was  a  sharp  Increase  in 
spending  for  capital  outlay  ($2.70),  trans- 
portation ($.65)   and  building  ($2.10). 

Actually,  not  all  of  the  total  $12  increase 
was  a  direct  result  of  federal  aid.  Altogether, 
federal  income  is  indicated  to  have  risen  to 
$8.90  per  elementary  pupil  in  the  median  dis- 
trict from  an  original  estimate  of  only 
$3.40 — a  $5.50  Increase.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
crease is  attributable  to  budget  adjustments 
and  to  the  "pump-priming"  effect  of  federal 
aid.  Obviously,  many  programs  started  with 
federal  funds  were  supplemented  by  other 
district  monies. 

During  the  current  school  year  (1966-67), 
median  districts  expect  about  $8.60  per  ele- 
mentary pupil  in  Income  from  the  federal 
government. 

What  about  federal  control?  If  the  Impact 
of  federal  aid  on  school  spending  is  so  con- 
siderable, where  does  this  ultimately  lead? 

Actually,  the  answer  to  this  question  Is 
really  quite  simple.  The  actual  amount  of 
federal  dollars  in  education  Is  very  low  In 
comparison  to  total  district  budgets — less 
than  2  percent.  While  federal  spending  has 
a  general  pump-priming  effect,  it  is  hardly 
a  sufficiently  large  amount  to  raise  valid  fears 
of  "a  federal  takeover." 

What  it  really  bolls  down  to  Is  this:  Any 
school  district  that  can  be  bought — or  "con- 
trolled"— for  $8  per  pupil.  Is  in  pretty  bad 
shape  In  the  first  place. 

HOW  federal  AH)  AJTECTBD  SPENDINO  IN 
1965-66 

Here's  a  close  look  at  bow  much  money 
school  districts  expected  to  spend  per  pupU 
last  year — before  federal  aid  became  a 
reality — compared  to  the  amount  they 
actually  did  spend,  once  federal  aid  programs 
became  a  going  (and  growing)  operation. 
Federal  aid  is  not  directly  accountable  for 
all  of  the  Increases  Indicated,  but  its  impact 
Is  obvious: 


Administration. 


Professional  salaries... 
Clerks  and  secretaries. 
Other  expenditures 


Instruction. 


Classroom  teachers 

Other  profe-ssionals 

Clerks  and  secretaries 

Textbooks 

Other  teaching  materials. 
Other  expenditures 


Health. 


Professional  salaries. 
Other  expenditures. 


Operation 

Custodial  salaries 

Heat  - 

Utilities  other  than  beat, 
other  expenditures 


Maintenance. 


Maintenance  salaries, 
other  expenditures. . 


1966-66 


Estimated 
dollars 


15.40 


7.60 
4.40 
3.40 


311.15 


256.55 

27.75 

6.06 

4.30 

11.00 

S.S0 


2.30 


1.95 
.35 


3S.25 

2a  90 

8.70 

7.35 

4.30 


1Z60 


lis 

8.35 


Actual 
dollars 


15.45 


7.60 
4.40 
3.45 


317.10 


260.40 

28.10 

6.40 

4.90 

11.80 

5.  SO 


2.60 


Estimated 
percent 


3.9 


Actual 
percent 


3.9 


1.9 

1.1 

.9 


78.8 


65.0 
7.0 
1.6 
1.1 
Zi 
1.4 


1.9 

1.1 

.» 


79.0 


64.9 
7.0 
1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
1.4 


2.15 
.35 


38.25 

20.90 

5.70 

7.36 

4.30 

12.60 


116 
&8« 


.5 
.1 


9.7 
6.3 
L4 
1.9 
1.1 


1.1 
Zl 


.5 
.1 


9.5 
6.2 
L4 

ts 

1.1 

Ti 


1.0 
2.1 
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Fixed  charges 

Retirement  funds... 

Other  expenditures. 

Other  services 


Net  current  expenditures. 

Transportation.. 

Capital  outlay 

Debt  service 


Total  expenditures. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
POLICY 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many 
groups  are  looking  at  the  comr  lex  jwob- 
lems  that  surround  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment financing.  Last  November  the 
Municipal  Finance  OfiBcers  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  spon- 
sored a  National  Conference  ion  Local 
Government  Fiscal  Policy.  Among  the 
score  of  cosponsors  and  participating  or- 
ganizations was  the  Advisory!  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  and 
various  groups  representing  local  gov- 
ernments, business,  labor,  anti  private 
citizens.  The  invited  participabts,  num- 
bering about  100,  were  drawn  fi'om  those 
organizations. 

The  report  resulting  from  Ihe  4- day 
conference  supports  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Cmimlssion 
in  Intergovernmental  Relatioiis  in  the 
field  of  taxation  and  finance.  As  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Ervin  anfl  Senator 
MtiNDT,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
such  a  diversified  group  finds  so  much  in 
the  commission's  program  witt^  which  It 
can  agree.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanir^ous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Policy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Aie  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^e  Record, 
as  follows: 
Report    of    the    National    Conf|:rence    on 

LocAi,  Government  Fiscal  Policy,  Wash- 

INOTON,  D.C.,  November  16-19,  1966 

Sponsor:  Municipal  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  a»d  Canada. 

Cos|)onsors:  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  American  Public 
Worlts  Association.  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials,  Council  of  State  Goivemmenta, 
Federation  of  Tax  Admlnistratoit,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Assessing  Qfflcers,  In- 
ternational City  Managers'  Association.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials, National  Institute  of  Muiiicipal  Law 
Officers,  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of   Majyors. 

Participating  organizations:  Aifeerlcan  As- 
sociation of  School  Admlnistijators.  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Ar<ierlcan  Bar 
Association — Section  of  Local  Oovernment 
Law.  American  Federation  of  t^bor-Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organization^  American 
Society  of  Public  Administration.  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  t^tional  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  Si  ates. 


1966-66 


Estimated 
dollars 


15.00 


8.05 

6.05 

.10 


394.70 

18.15 

9.30 

40.  S6 


462.70 


Actual 
dollars 


15.60 


9.55 

6.05 

.10 


401.50 
18.80 
12.00 
42.65 


474.95 


Estimated 
percent 


3.8 


2.3 
1.5 


100.0 

4.6 

2.4 

10.3 


Actual 
percent 


3.9 


2.* 
1.6 


100.0 

4.7 

3.0 

10.6 


pretace 

A  four  day  Conference  on  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Policy  was  held  November  16-19. 
1966.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  sponsored  by  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Joined  by 
twelve  national  public  service  groups  as  co- 
sponsors  and  nine  other  nationally  known 
participating  organizations.  One  hundred 
eight  public  officials  and  others  participated. 

The  pvirpose  was  to  explore  the  status  of 
local  government  finances  with  relation  to 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government  and 
to  discover.  If  possible,  acceptable  new  ap- 
proaches In  four  broad  critical  areas  of  fiscal 
policy:  Taxation,  Debt  and  Financial  Man- 
agement. Interlocal  Relations  (Including 
State.  Local  Relations)  and  Federal-State- 
Local  Relations.  It  Is  hoped  the  recommen- 
dations developed  by  the  participants  will 
ofTer  useful  guidelines  for  consideration  by 
policy  makers  of  local,  state  and  the  federal 
government  and  their  agencies. 

On  the  first  day  the  participants  met  in- 
formally. During  the  next  two  days  at  four 
general  sessions  nationally  known  speakers 
delivered  papers  on  the  four  programmed 
subjects.  Each  general  session  was  followed 
by  four  concurrent  small  group  sessions  to 
develop  points  or  recommendations  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  entire  conference  group 
on  the  fourth  day  at  a  Plenary  Session.  The 
five  moderators  at  the  concurrent  and  ple- 
nary sessions,  the  concurrent  sessions  report- 
ers, and  others,  drafted  the  recommendations 
which  are  presented  In  this  publication. 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  recommen- 
dations as  developed  by  the  conferees  are  not 
binding  on  the  sponsor,  the  cosponsors  and 
the  participating  organizations,  and  that 
those  participating  do  not  necessarily  concur 
In  all  conclusions. 

The  four  who  presented  formal  papers  and 
their  subjects  are:  William  G.  Colman,  Taxa- 
tion: David  M.  Elllnwood,  Debt  and  Finanx:ial 
Management;  Allen  D.  Manvel,  Interlocal  Re- 
lations; and  Norman  Beckman,  Federal- 
State-Local  Relations.  These  Individuals  are 
further  Identified  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

The  five  who  were  the  Moderators  are: 
Dr.  John  E.  Bebout,  Dr.  James  R.  Brown, 
Bert  W.  Johnson.  Dr.  James  L.  Sundquist, 
and  Dr.  Mabel  Walker.  They  also  are  fur- 
ther Identified  In  this  report.  Fred  L. 
Schneider.  President  of  MFOA,  was  the  Con- 
ference Chairman. 

The  eight  persons  who  accepted  the  role 
of  Reporters  are  listed  herein. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  time  and  effort 
displayed  by  the  Conference  Chairman,  the 
Speakers,  Moderators  and  Reporters  In  mak- 
ing the  conference  a  success. 

The  February  1966  edition  of  Municipal 
Finance  will  be  devoted  to  the  Conference 
Proceedings  and  will  carry  the  formal  papers 
delivered  by  the  speakers  named  above. 

The  Canadian  members  of  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association  did  not  partic- 
ipate In  this  conference  and  the  recommen- 
dations do  not  apply  to  Canada. 

The    participants    In    the    Conference   on 


Local  Government  Fiscal  Policy  sponsored  bv 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  ot 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  a  plenarv 
session  held  on  November  19.  1966,  reached 
general  agreement  on  the  recommendations 
contained  In  this  report.  It  should  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  every  participant 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation  because 
|>articlpant6  were  not  asked  to  sign  the 
statement.  Furthermore,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  not  to  be  considered  as  necessarily 
reflecting  the  views  of  any  of  the  organiza- 
tlons  or  governmental  agencies  with  which 
the  participants  are  affiliated. 

Local  governments  are  the  foundation  of 
our  federal  system.  These  governments 
stand  In  closest  proximity  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  Americans.  It  is  primarily 
at  the  local  level  that  public  needs  are  trans- 
lated  Into  effective  public  action.  Because 
of  their  direct  Involvement  In  the  daily  lUes 
of  Individuals,  local  governments  must  be 
able  to  respond  to  these  needs.  The  response 
is  Inevitably  conditioned  upon  local  govern- 
ment's fiscal  vitality. 

Preservation  of  local  fiscal  vitality,  how- 
ever. Is  not  solely  a  matter  of  local  action. 
States  hold  the  legal  reins  over  local  govern- 
ment authority.  The  national  government 
possesses  the  most  effective  and  responsive 
sources  of  revenue.  Thus,  local  governments 
must  not  only  exert  their  own  effort  to  sus- 
tain and  expand  their  traditional  and  neces- 
sary role,  but  also  must  look  to  the  State 
capitals  and  to  Washington  for  asslsUnce 
and  forbearance  In  fulfilling  their  heavy 
responsibilities. 

Local  governments  are  currently  respon- 
sible for  a  $60  billion  package  of  public  serv- 
ices, half  of  the  total  expenditures  for  civilian 
domestic  purposes  In  the  United  States. 
These  governments  now  raise  from  their  own 
revenue  sources  $42  billion,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  required  to  finance  local  ex- 
penditures. One  feature  of  the  America  of 
tomorrow  Is  crystal  clear :  larger  expenditures 
by  local  governments.  If  already  Identified 
problems  are  to  be  solved  and  new  demands 
from  the  public  met.  This  Is  therefore  a  de- 
cisive moment  for  shaping  local  government 
fiscal  policies  for  the  years  ahead. 

Local  governments  are  nowhere  exactly 
alike.  Their  social  and  economic  settings 
differ,  as  do  their  political  systems.  Signif- 
icant disparities  prevail  among  them  because 
of  variations  In  relative  needs  and  resources. 
These  disparities  frequently  represent  the 
free  choices  we  make  In  a  system  of  decen- 
tralized political  decision  making.  In  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  such  freedom  of  choice 
by  local  governments,  within  the  context  of 
national  societal  goals,  we  offer  the  following 
recommendations  as  policy  guides  to  assure 
their  continued  fiscal  Integrity  and  vitality. 

taxation 

1.  Although  many  local  governments  ur- 
gently need  supplementary  revenue  sources, 
and  In  the  case  of  the  larger  Jurisdictions 
local  sales  and  Income  taxes  hold  substantial 
potential,  most  local  governments,  of  neces- 
sity, will  continue  to  depend  very  heavily  on 
the  property  tax.  This  prospect  lends  major 
importance  to  reforming  property  assess- 
ment administration  to  rid  it  of  Its  glaring 
weaknesses. 

2.  The  assessment  function  should  be  per- 
formed by  professionally  trained  issessors 
meeting  clearly  specified  professional  qual- 
ifications. 

3.  Assessment  areas  should  be  large  enough 
to  permit  efficient  and  economical  operation. 
In  many  cases,  administration  on  a  county 
basis  meets  this  requirement;  where  coun- 
ties are  not  large  enough.  Joint  assessment 
administration  by  two  or  more  Is  Indicated. 
Overlapping  assessment  districts  should  b« 
abolished  to  eliminate  wasteful  duplication 
of  work. 

4.  Taxpayers  should  be  provided  with  full 
Information    on    assessment    ground    rules 
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..xin  their  Jurisdictions  so  that  they  are 
S  «e' ted-  And  where  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  they  should  have 
J^t  and  economical  access  to  appeal  for 

^K^^iocal  Rovemments  should  not  be  shack- 
,Jb7state-lmposed  constitutional  and/or 
Statutory  tax  rate  limitations. 

«  -There  Is  need  for  State  Involvement  In 
the'  assessment  process.  This  should  be 
"hiev^by  providing  training  and  technical 
S^nce  LVal  units,  special  asslsUnce  In 
^S^Sne  properties  of  a  complex  nature.  a,nd 
^1  oversight  to  Insure  compliance  with 
^^Vlbed  rules  of  fair  and  equitable  assess- 

^f%ne  level  of  assessment  for  real  property 
.hould  be  market  value  unless  a  lower  level 
^  sMclfied  by  State  law.  Whatever  level 
of  Ement  is  specified  by  law  It  should  be 
^iformly  enforced  by  the  State  In  all  Jurts- 

'"s^Kemptlons  from  the  property  tax 
should  not  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of  social 
noUcT  Where  the  State  mandates  exemp- 
Uons  from  the  real  property  tax  for  such 
Durposes  (veterans,  homesteads.  Indigent 
Led)  the  resulting  revenue  cost  to  local 
wvermnents  should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

9  Each  State  should  tak<>  a  hard,  critical 
look  at  Its  property  tax  law  and  rid  It  of  all 
features  that  are  Impossible  to  administer  as 
written,  whose  effective  administration  would 
be  economically  Intolerable,  which  force  ad- 
ministrators to  condone  evasion  and  which 
encourage  taxpayer  dishonesty.  To  protect 
the  integrity  of  Its  tax  system,  no  State 
should  retain  In  Its  property  tax  base  any 
component  that  It  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
administer  with  competence. 

10  States  should  encotirage  local  govern- 
ments to  supplement  property  tax  revenues 
with  other  revenue  sources.  In  the  case  of 
some  large  municipalities  and  In  some  metro- 
politan areas,  sales  and  income  taxes  hold 
most  promise,  particularly  where  they  can  be 
piggy-backed  on  State-Imposed  taxes  with 
attendant  economies  of  collection.  To  mini- 
mize taxpayer  inconvenience,  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  structure  and  administration  of 
such  taxes  should  be  uniform  for  all  Juris- 
dictions and  State  assistance  should  be  made 
available  In  their  administration. 

11.  Revenues  derived  from  user  charges 
can  play  a  role,  but  for  the  most  part  new 
demands  on  those  local  governments  that 
have  made  full  use  of  their  local  taxing 
powers  will  have  to  be  financed  by  the  State 
and  national  governments. 

DEBT    AND    FINANCIAL    MANAGEMENT 

1.  Local  government  should  be  granted 
maximum  latitude  In  the  Issuance  of  bonds 
subject  to  procedural  rxiles  of  uniform  ap- 
plication. To  this  end,  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  limiting  local  govern- 
ment debt  In  terms  of  assessed  valuation  of 
property  should  be  eliminated.  Debt  limita- 
tions, if  imposed,  should  be  in  terms  either 
of  equalized  full  market  value  or  another 
measure  of  the  local  government's  relevant 
economic  capacity  to  Incur  indebtedness. 

2.  There  Is  need  to  update  the  array  of 
conditions  frequently  prescribed  by  State 
legislation  with  respect  to  detailed  provisions 
of  bond  offerings  to  bring  them  into  better 
accord  with  current  bond  market  conditions. 

3.  States  should  make  financial  advisory 
assistance  available  to  local  governments  in 
bond  issuance  and  debt  management. 

4.  The  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal  Indus- 
trial aid  bonds  for  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  and  Industrial  plants 
for  private  use  should  be  discontinued. 

5.  Local  governments  should  be  free  and 
encouraged  to  Invest  or  deposit,  at  Interest, 
funds  In  excess  of  Immediate  expenditure 
needs. 

6.  State  governments  should  make  avail- 
able to  their  local  units  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  Investment  of  Idle  funds. 

7.  Lockl  governments  should  be  afforded 


maximum  latitude  to  permit  the  pooling  of 
separate  funds  for  cash  management  and 
Investment  purposes,  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  sound  financial 
management. 

INTERLOCAL    RELATIONS 

1.  States  should  examine  critically  their 
present  constitutional  and  statutory  provi- 
sions governing  annexation  of  territory  to 
municipalities,  and  should  act  promptly  to 
eliminate  or  amend — at  least  with  regard  to 
metropolitan  areas — provisions  that  now 
hamper  the  orderly  and  equitable  extension 
of  municipal  boundaries  so  as  to  embrace  un- 
incorporated territory  In  which  urban  devel- 
opment Is  underway  or  In  prospect.  A  State 
or  regional  agency  should  be  charged  with 
local  boundary  adjustments  and  with  the 
application  of  State  standards  to  such  ad- 
justments. 

2.  The  States  should  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing two  or  more  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  exercise  Jointly  or  cooperatively  any 
power  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  the  units 
concerned  and  to  contract  with  one  another 
for  the  rendering  of  governmental  services. 
To  this  end  the  States  should  provide  some 
financial  incentives.  Arrangements  across 
State  lines  should  be  possible. 

3.  States  should  enact  legislation  author- 
izing local  units  of  government  within  metro- 
politan areas  to  establish  multi-purpose 
service  corporations  for  the  performance  of 
governmental  services  requiring  area-wide 
handling,  such  corporations  to  have  ap- 
propriate revenue  bonding  power,  with  the 
initial  establishment  and  any  subsequent 
broadening  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
being  subject  to  voter  approval. 

4.  The  States  should  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  legislative  bodies  of  munici- 
palities and  counties  to  take  mutual  and  co- 
ordinate action  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
specified  governmental  services  from  one  unit 
of  government  to  the  other. 

5.  States  should  enact  legislation  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  metropolitan  area 
commissions  on  local  government  structure 
and  services,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing proposals  for  revising  and  improving  local 
government  structure  and  services  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  concerned.  The  enabling 
legislation  should  contain  provisions  designed 
to  assure  that  the  membership  of  such  com- 
missions is  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide general  equity  of  representation  to  the 
population  groups  and  governmental  con- 
stituencies making  up  the  metropolitan  area 
as  a  whole. 

6.  States  should  enact  legislation  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  metropolitan  area 
bodies  for  comprehensive  planning.  They 
should  include  representatives  from  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

7.  Where  effective  county  planning,  zoning 
and  subdivision  regulation  do  not  exist  in 
the  fringe  area.  States  should  enact  legisla- 
tion making  extraterritorial  planning,  zon- 
ing, and  subdivision  regulation  of  unincor- 
porated fringe  areas  available  to  their  mu- 
nicipalities, with  provision  for  the  residents 
of  the  unincorporated  areas  to  have  a  voice 
In  the  Imposition  of  the  regulations. 

8.  The  States  should  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  voluntary  councils  of  elected  officials 
by  enacting  legislation  authorizing  the  mak- 
ing of  Interlocal  agreements,  supplemented 
by  whatever  special  provisions  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  particular  Instance  in  accord- 
ing legal  entity  status  to  voluntary  councils 
desirous  of  such  status. 

9.  Each  State  should  examine  its  present 
system  of  grants,  shared  taxes,  and  author- 
ization for  local  taxes,  and  remove  all  fea- 
tures that  aggravate  differences  in  local  fis- 
cal capacity  to  deal  with  service  requirements 
in  local  areas,  and  that  encourage  or  sup- 
port the  proliferation  of  local  governments 
within  such  areas.  States  should  also  make 
Judicious  use  of  fiscal  incentives  to  encour- 
age local  governmental  reorganization. 


STATE-LOCAL  RELATIONS 


1.  The  States  should  enact  legislation  to 
establish  (or  adapt)  an  agency  of  the  State 
government  for  continuing  attention,  review, 
and  assistance  to  local  governments  with  re- 
spect to  their  problems  of  planning,  struc- 
ture, organization,  and  finance,  and  to  assist 
In  the  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs. 

2.  The  States  should  provide  by  legislation 
or  administrative  action  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  governments  In  such 
fields  as  urban  planning,  urban  renewal, 
building  code  modernization,  local  govern- 
ment organization,  water  pollution,  mass 
transportation,  and  finance. 

3.  The  State  Is  responsible  for  insuring 
that  each  local  government  Is  financially 
able  to  provide  essential  government  serv- 
ices and  where  necessary  should  make  grants 
to  local  governments  to  achieve  this  end. 
Such  grants  should  be  based  on  formulas  de- 
signed to  measure  as  accurately  as  possible 
local  tax  effort  and  diverse  community  re- 
quirements (by  taking  into  account  relative- 
ly higher  needs  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas),  and  to  reflect  such  measure- 
ments in  the  allocation  of  grant  funds. 

4.  Counties,  if  properly  organized,  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  many  areas  to  per- 
form and  support  functions  that  have  out- 
grown the  capacities  of  smaller  local  govern- 
ments. 

FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RELATIONS 

1.  The  Congress  should  give  thorough  con- 
sideration to  Federal  general  purpose  grants 
and  to  Federal  tax  credits  lor  State  and  local 
Income  tax  payments  as  potential  vehicles  for 
channeling  additional  financial  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

2.  The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  national  government  should  take  steps 
to  bring  Into  better  coordination  and  Inter- 
relationship the  various  Federal  programs 
that  have  impact  upon  orderly  planning  and 
development  vrtthln  local  communities. 

3.  The  Congress  and  the  appropriate  execu- 
tive agencies  should  take  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  to  remove  from  Federal 
aid  programs  for  community  development  all 
organizational  limitations  which  require  or 
promote  special  purpose  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Other  factors  being  equal,  general 
purpose  units  of  government  (I.e.,  munici- 
palities, towns,  and  counties)  should  be 
favored  as  Federal  aid  recipients.  Special 
purpose  recipients  should  be  required  to  co- 
ordinate their  aided  activities  with  general 
purpose  governments. 

4.  Where  the  State  provides  appropriate 
administrative  machinery  to  carry  out  rele- 
vant responsibilities  and  makes  a  significant 
financial  contribution  to  the  program.  Fed- 
eral grants  to  local  governments  for  com- 
munity development  should  be  administered 
by  the  State. 

5.  The  States  and  Federal  government 
should  develop  meaningful  research  and  data 
processing  systems  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive program  needs  of  the  several  Jurisdic- 
tions and  for  apportioning  tax  resources  and 
appropriated  funds  among  eligible  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

6.  In  some  circumstances,  the  effectiveness 
of  local  governments  is  restricted  by  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel.  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments should  help  local  governments  to 
Improve  their  competitive  position  In  the 
manpower  market. 

National  conference  on  local  government 
fiscal  policy  participants 

RoUln  F.  Agard,  Director  of  Finance,  City 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clifford  Allen.  Metropollten  Assessor, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wayne  F.  Anderson,  City  Bitonager,  Evans- 
ton,  m. 

Frederick  T.  Aschman.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Barton-Aschman  Associates,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Richard  A.  Atklas.  Deputy  Com.  nlssloner, 
Office  for  Local  Government.  State  of  New 
York,  Albany. 

Kenneth  Back.  Finance  Offlcei -Assessor. 
D.C..  Washington.  D.C. 

Louis  G.  Basso.  Director  of  Bildget  and 
Finance.  County  of  Wayne.  Detrol;.  Mich. 

John  E.  Bebout.'  The  Urban  StiJdles  Cen- 
ter, Rutgers — ^The  State  tJnlverilty,  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Norman  Beckman.'  Dlr..  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  &  Urban  Program  Co- 
ordination. HUD,  Washington,  DC. 

Charles  L.  Benton,  Director  of  Finance.  City 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Jo  Bingham.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  New  York.  N.Y.        i 

Mrs.  Lois  Blume,  Federal  and  State  Aid 
Coordinator.  Nassau  County.  Mineo:a.  N.Y. 

Claud  O.  Boothman,  Dumas.  H\  guenln  & 
Boothman.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Peter  A.  Bove,  US.  Governmetit  Comp- 
troller of  the  Virgin  Islands.  St.  Tdomas. 

Albert  Brown.  Planning  Research  Corpora- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.  I 

James  R.  Brown.=  Director.  Reglotial  Affairs 
Center.  University  of  Hartford.  VI  est  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Robert  D.  Bugher.  Executive  Director, 
American  Public  Works  Association.  Chicago. 
111. 

Charles  A.  Byrley.  Director,  Midwestern 
Office.  Council  of  State  Governm(  inte.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Juan  J.  Cardona.  Vice  PresldenlJ.  Govern- 
ment Development  Bank  for  Puerto  Rico. 
San  Juan. 

William  A.  Carter.  Citizens  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Michigan.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Richard  A.  Chandler,  City  Assessor,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  i 

Joeephy  P.  Clark.  Executive  Dlr*:tor,  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Officers  Association,  Chicago, 

ni- 

Wm.  G.  Colman.'  ExecuUve  Director.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Washington,  D.C.  I 

Charles  F.  Conlon.  Executive  Dlr*:tQr,  Fed- 
eration of  Tax  Administrators.  Chicago,  HI. 

Paul  Oonisy.  Executive  Dlrectorl  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Assessing  Officers,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  I 

E.  Lynn  Crossley.  City  Auditor.  Dallas,  Tex. 

PhUip  M.  Dearborn,  Director  <lf  Budget 
and  Research.  Fairfax  County.  Pa|lrfax,  Va. 

Arnold  H.  Diamond,  Office  of  Edonomlc  & 
Market  Analysis.  Department  of  HT|D.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  I 

W.  C.  Dutton.  Jr..  Maryland  National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  CommlssKjn.  River- 
dale.  Md.  ! 

Lester  E.  Earnest.'  Assistant  to  tity  Man- 
ager. San  Diego.  Calif.  ! 

L.  L.  Bcker-Racz,  Assistant  Director.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 

Edmund  C.  Edelman,  Councllmato,  City  of 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif.  ' 

Edward  Edelman.  Office  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Dept.  of  Health,  Education  anfa  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.  I 
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SENATOR         ROBERT        KENNEDY: 
CHINA  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
major  address  delivered  last  week  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
growing  dialog  on  the  need  to  reevaluate 
our  Asian  policy  in  terms  of  our  national 
interest  and  changing  world  conditions. 

I  believe  Senator  Kennedy  expressed 
It  very  well  when  he  said : 

What  is  most  troublesome  Is  not  what  we 
do  not  know  about  China;  it  Is  what  we  do 
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nt  know  about  oiorselves — about  our  own 
^mOb  our  own  policies,  our  own  conception 
°f^  national  Interest  in  Asia. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addbbss  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  at 

THE    China    Conference,    University    of 

CHICAGO.  February  8,  1967 

"Finality",  said  Disraeli,  "Is  not  the  lan- 
mage  of  poUtlcs".  Seldom  have  we  been 
more  forcefully  reminded  of  this  fact  than 
by  the  recent  course  of  Chinese  history  and 
our  relations  with  her.  And  seldom  have  we 
been  more  in  need  of  that  reminder— as  we 
begin,  after  fifteen  years,  the  search  for  a 
new  China  poUcy. 

America  Is  beginning  to  rediscover  China — 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  new,  strange 
planet  found  by  our  astronauts.  For  over 
fifteen  years  China  has  not  been  a  significant 
factor  In  American  political  or  Intellectual 
life  Once  we  fought  her  armies  on  the  Ko- 
rean battlefield;  twice,  in  the  1950's,  by  the 
testimony  of  our  then  Secretary  of  State, 
we  came  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war;  and 
for  a  brief  moment,  two  offshore  islands  be- 
came an  issue   In  a  Presidential   campaign. 

But  for  the  most  part.  China  has  been  ig- 
nored. Partly  this  Is  because  the  main 
tiiread  of  the  Cold  War  was  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union — not  only  a  far  more 
powerful  adversary,  armed  with  advanced 
nuclear  weapons,  but  also  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  world  Communist  movement, 
and  hence  China's  senior  partner.  Our  ener- 
gies were  primarily  focused  on  the  security 
and  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

A  second  reason  was  the  isolation  of  Com- 
munist China — refused  admittance  to  the 
United  Nations,  unrecognized  by  us  and 
many  other  countries  of  the  world,  a  China 
moreover,  which  deliberately  Increased  its 
Isolation  by  eliminating  foreign  Influence 
and  excluding  foreigners  from  her  territory. 

Now  all  this  has  begun  to  change.  Easing 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  split,  China's  own  accession  to  nu- 
forced  our  attention  to  the  Far  East — and 
clear  power,  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  have 
to  our  relations  with  a  nation  unlike  any 
other:  in  its  size,  its  problems,  its  outlook 
on  the  world,  and  the  acerbity  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  no  aspect  of  American  for- 
eign policy  so  important  and  yet  uncertain — 
no  country  so  seemingly  menacing  about 
which  we  know  so  little — as  China. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  review  or  assess  the  full 
range  of  our  China  policy.  We  know  too 
little — and  events  are  too  quickly  changing 
what  little  we  know.  The  excellent  book 
which  resulted  from  the  first  stages  of  this 
conference  is  already  out  of  date  in  some 
respects — for  example,  It  supports  a  state- 
ment about  Chinese  military  doctrine  by 
citing  the  views  of  Lo  Jul-Chlng,  who.  In  the 
meantime,  has  been  purged  and  his  death 
by  suicide  announced,  perhaps  for  the  ex- 
pression of  those  very  views.  Nevertheless, 
some  salient  points  can  and  should  be 
made — and  It  Is  those  I  would  discuss  with 
you  tonight. 

The  first — and  overriding  consideration — 
la  that  this  Is  a  time  of  unique  opportunity. 
The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution, 
whatever  else  It  has  done,  ensures  that  China 
will  wish  to  focus  her  attention  on  Internal 
affairs  for  at  least  the  immediate  future. 
As  is  apparent  from  her  diplomacy — or  lack 
of  it — all  over  the  world,  China  seems  to 
have  little  present  wish  for  contact  or  change 
In  her  foreign  policy.    For  us.  therefore,  this 


Is  a  chance  above  all  to  think — to  review  the 
past,  to  analyze  the  present,  to  plan  for  the 
future  course  of  relations  between  our  na- 
tions. This  Is  a  chance  which  rarely  comes 
to  scholars  or  statesmen  or  nations.  In  this 
time  of  constant  challenge  and  swirling 
change.  We  could  do  no  better  than  to  be- 
gin that  assessment  now. 

We  might  well  begin  with  an  effort  to  re- 
capture history,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
past  roots  of  present  problems:  not  to  re- 
open old  wounds;  not  to  find  In  past  Injus- 
tice to  China  a  present  Justification  for 
Chinese  Injustice  to  others;  but  simply  to 
understand,  to  make  Informed  judgments 
In  the  service  of  policy.  Memories  of  China 
have  faded  during  these  fifteen  years  of  iso- 
lation; and  perhaps  our  understanding  was 
never  great.  China  was  the  greatest  of 
civilizations  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  yet 
we  of  the  West,  when  we  first  came  into 
extended  contact  with  China  in  the  19th 
century,  saw  only  a  society  of  Inferior  tech- 
nology whose  basic  premises  and  social 
structure  were  shaken  or  destroyed  by  those 
first  contacts.  We  did  not  share  and  prob- 
ably cannot  appreciate,  the  full  agony  of  the 
century,  from  1839  to  1949,  which  brought 
to  this  proudest  of  peoples  only  constant  war 
and  revolution,  humiliation  by  the  western 
powers  and  armed  Invasion  by  Japan;  which 
brought  to  every  hoxisehold  Insectirlty  and 
death,  flood  and  famine;  which  saw  every 
Western  system — militarism,  republicanism, 
fascism,  democracy — tried,  for  a  few  years 
or  a  few  decades,  as  an  organizing  system 
to  rebuild  China,  only  to  founder  In  corrup- 
tion and  Inefficiency  and  weakness. 

Out  of  those  long  years  emerged  the  China 
we  see  today — a  China  suffering  from  all 
the  monstrous  injustices  and  corruptions 
which  a  Conunvmlst  system  Inevitably  im- 
poses; a  China  merging  the  nationalism  and 
traditions  of  three  mlllenia  with  a  Western 
revolutionary  Ideology,  making  great  sacri- 
fices to  achieve  the  economic  development 
which  Is  the  base  of  power:  a  nation  to  which 
all  on  Its  borders — from  Japan  around  a  great 
arc  through  Southeast  Asia  and  India  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  closest  ally— look  with  un- 
easy speculation  and  concern  for  the  future. 
This  new  China  has  already  made  strides 
which  few  would  have  predicted  when  the 
Nationalist  regime  collapsed  in  1949.  Its 
rate  of  growth  under  the  first  five-year  plan 
was  11  percent,  until  the  serious  setbacks  of 
the  Great  Leap  Forward.  It  demonstrated 
in  Korea  that  It  could  at  least  resist  Western 
offensives  with  determination.  Considerably 
mentary  nuclear  capability,  and  is  moving 
earlier  than  predicted.  It  has  acquired  a  rudl- 
toward  the  acquisition  of  significant  missile 
strength.  Whatever  the  duration  or  con- 
sequences of  the  present  Internal  struggle. 
China  has  shown  that  its  people  have  the 
skill  and  drive  which  make  it  a  potential 
world  power. 

China,  however,  blends  strength  and  weak- 
ness, limitations  and  possibilities  for  the 
future.  In  examining  China,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  know  more,  but  also  to  have 
calm  and  dispassionate  public  discussion. 

Ever  since  the  Korean  war.  the  American 
public  has  heard  estimates  of  China's  ag- 
gressive potential  that  were  often  wildly 
exaggerated.  Each  ney.  population  figure 
(the  total  now  seems  something  less  than 
700  million)  seemed  a  further  warning  of 
the  danger  of  Chinese  hordes  sweeping  over 
the  world,  or  into  India,  or  into  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Southeast  Asia. 

However.  China  is,  after  all.  a  poor  nation, 
supporting  her  population  only  through 
prodigies  of  effort  and  hardship.  Her  per 
person  annual  Income  of  perhaps  $85  (the 
estimates  vary  from  $75  to  $90)  Is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  lower  even  than  India's; 
her  national  budget  of  about  $17  billion  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Prance,  which  has 
one- fourteenth  of  China's  population,  and  a 
far  more  productive  private  sector. 


China's  menacing  nuclear  capability  will 
lncre£ise,  probably  rapidly,  but  she  remains 
without  the  transport  and  supply  capability, 
the  air  or  naval  forces,  to  engage  retidlly  in 
prolonged  aggressive  conquest.  Once  the  So- 
viet Union  supplied  many  of  these  needs,  as 
in  Korea,  but  that  day  is  gone.  And  even 
her  land  army  is  far  smaller,  in  comparison 
to  China's  population,  than  is  oiu-  own,  and 
in  fact  Is  little  larger  than  ours  In  niunbers. 
We  both  have  total  armed  forces  of  about 
three  million,  and  our  fire  power  Is  Incom- 
parably  greater. 

If  our  common  understanding  of  Chinese 
capabilities  has  been  exaggerated,  so  has  our 
common  understanding  of  her  potential  as  a 
source  of  revolution  elsewhere.  China's  rev- 
olutionary exi)erience  Is  xinlque;  and  It  Is 
clear  also  that  the  revolutionary  credo  which 
accompanied  It  Is  not  readily  transferable  to 
other  nations.  In  Cuba,  In  Indonesia,  in  Al- 
geria, In  Africa,  men  have  made  clear  that 
they  would  design  and  control  their  own 
national  revolutions.  There  are  sometimes 
attempts  to  portray  Viet  Nam  as  a  Chinese- 
inspired  confilct,  and  China  Is  assisting  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  Viet  Nam's  Com- 
munism Is  basically  a  native  growth,  vrtth 
its  own  revolutionary  traditions,  and  dyna- 
mism. There  Is  always  a  potential  danger  to 
which  we  must  be  alert,  but  as  of  now  not 
one  example,  anywhere  In  the  world,  of 
Chinese-Inspired  or  directed  revolution  has 
had  any  lasting  success.  Only  the  Malay- 
an revolt  had  even  the  most  minimal  suc- 
cess, before  being  crushed,  and  that  was 
carried  out  by  ethnic  Chinese,  not  Malayans. 
The  record  of  Chinese  effort  to  export  rev- 
olution has  been  one  of  consistent  dramatic 
failure.  And  it  is  perhaps  natural  that 
China,  a  nation  whose  principal  word  for 
foreigners  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of 
"barbarians,"  should  have  a  Foreign  Minister 
capable  of  publicly  calUng  for  armed  revolu- 
tion In  the  presence  of  the  African  Head  of 
State  who  was  his  host  at  the  time. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  China  Is  help- 
less— a  "paper  tiger"  as  her  leaders  once 
called  the  United  States— or  that  China  can 
be  Ignored  as  a  force  In  the  world.  China's 
millions,  now  and  In  the  future,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  considerable  power  in  Asia 
and  to  make  efforts  elsewhere.  China's  rev- 
olution can  still  serve  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  others.  She  can,  as  she 
has  in  the  past  and  as  she  will  In  the  future, 
actively  and  dangerously  assist  others  In  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation.  Nor  can 
we  Ignore  the  possibility  that  Chinese  ef- 
forts to  assist  and  even  dominate  Commu- 
nist movements  In  other  countries  may  ulti- 
mately meet  with  occasional  triumphs — 
though  our  expectations  should  be  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  North  Korea,  where 
China  left  almost  a  million  dead,  her  troops 
were  withdrawn  and  the  North  Koreans  have 
strongly  declared  their  independence  if  not 
their  hostility. 

Thus,  we  win  ignore  China,  or  think  of  her 
as  weak,  only  at  great  danger  to  ourselves. 
But  we  will  never  have  a  sound  policy,  if  we 
assess  Chinese  power  in  anything  but  real- 
istic terms.  And  we  should  not.  In  order 
to  arouse  others  to  a  real  threat,  exaggerate 
that  threat  to  a  point  where  our  statements 
are  simply  not  credible  to  those  whom  we 
wish  to  Influence. 

Mutual  misunderstanding  and  Ignorance 
have  often  led  us  to  wrongly  estimate  the 
danger  of  China,  and  have  often  distorted 
the  Chinese  view  of  our  attitude  and  Inten- 
tions. 

Because  we  did  not  understand  the  deep 
Chinese  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  we 
underestimated  and  ignored,  for  several  years, 
the  fact  and  significance  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
split. 

Because  we  forget  so  easily  the  last  century 
of  history,  some  of  us  underestimate  Chinese 
hostility  to  the  West,  or  fall  to  understand 
that  in  their  eyes  we  stand  as  the  inheritors 
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of  the  Japanese — even  as  the  phy  ileal   In- 
heritors of  their  bases. 

But  even  this  misunderstanding,  the  mis- 
calculations and  Ignorance,  are  not  the  most 
serious  consequence  of  these  pajt  years. 
What  Is  most  troublesome  Is  not  whjat  we  do 
not  know  about  China;  It  Is  what  ^*b  do  not 
know  about  ourselves — about  our  own  goals, 
our  own  policies,  our  own  conception  of  our 
national  Interest  in  Asia. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  h  ave  been 
the  strongest  power  In  Asia.  Our  alcl  and  our 
armed  forces,  bases,  and  the  flow  of  com- 
merce give  us  greater  influence  In  Asia  than 
any  other  nation.  And  across  the  vnst  sweep 
of  that  continent  in  which  we  are  (o  deeply 
Involved,  China  looms  more  Imports  Jitly  and 
dangerously  than  any  other.  Inde«d,  It  was 
the  fact  of  Chinese  Communist  po-a  er  which 
led  us.  through  treaty  and  the  movement  of 
forces  to  assume,  over  the  last  de:ade,  the 
position  we  hold  today.  Yet,  for  m,  iny  years 
we  have  disposed  our  forces,  made,  commit- 
ments, and  conducted  our  enterpilses.  vir- 
tually without  conscious  policy  aud  direc- 
tion, unaware  of  what  we  seek  and  the  price 
we  are  prepared  to  pay. 

We  have  striven  to  isolate  China  from  the 
world  and  treated  It  with  unremitting  hos- 
tility. That,  however.  Is  not  a  poUcy-  It  Is 
an  attitude  founded  upon  fear  anil  passion 
and  wlshfiU  hopes.  In  Korea,  the!  Formosa 
Straits,  and  India  we  responded  to  liimedlate 
situations  of  danger;  those  actions  were 
necessary,  but  they  were  designed  ^o  protect 
the  present  rather  than  to  prepaije  for  the 
future.  i 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  [these  re- 
sponses, these  actions,  this  lack  of  Knowledge 
and  consistent  policy  are  not  the  mllures  of 
any  one  Administration  or  any  on*  political 
party.  Indeed,  there  has  been  mo|-e  growth 
In  our  awareness  and  knowledge  of  I  the  prob- 
lem In  the  past  year  than  In  the  pajst  decade. 
But  there  are  still  needs.  j 

The  first  need  Is  a  policy.     And!  the  time 
to  at   least   begin   to   develop   on«   Is   now. 
Political  passions  have  dimmed;  understand- 
ing and  concern  are  rising,  as  yo" 
onstratlng  In  such  an  Important 
Cold  War  In  the  West  U  calmed,  i 
to  divert  some  energy  and  thoug: 
part    of    the    world.     Most    Impor 
danger  grows  and  the  war  In  Vie 
veils  the  tragic  possibility  of  rec 
draining  conflict,  necessity — the 
foreign  policy — crowds  In  upon 

We  shall  grope  on  oxir  way  towferd  a  new 
China  policy:  limited  knowledge,  present  un- 
certainty, and  the  random  obscu^ty  of  the 
future  require  us  to  be  at  least  thit  realistic. 
Such  a  policy  will  emerge,  not  a^  a  sudden 
revelation,  but  slowly  out  of  discission  and 
danger,  from  shifting  events  and  painful 
battles.  It  win  not,  however,  conie  of  Itself. 
We  must  make  active  efforts  to  |  think  and 
plan,  learn,  decide,  and  act.  Thl^  process  Is 
now  beginning,  and  your  conference  Is  part 
of  It.  I 

I  would  not.  therefore,  pretend  jto  detail  a 
China  and  Asia  policy.  But  we  dan  discuss 
what  a  policy  Is.  and  begin  to  glttnpse  some 
general  direction  for  the  policy  Ithat  must 
come.  At  the  outset,  let  us  s4y  what  a 
policy  Is  not.  I 

First,  a  position  which  pleases  jus  without 
a  reasonable  chance  of  acceptance  or  accom- 
plishment Is  not  a  policy.  Thus  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Mainland  by  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  was  at  best  empty  rhet<irlc  and  at 
worst  a  dangerous  Illusion. 

Second,  faith  In  the  ultimate  ioodness  of 
human  nature  or  the  amelloraung  Impact 
of  progress  Is  not  a  policy.  We  cwinot  await 
Witt  confidence  the  day  when  material 
wealth  and  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic reality  will  "bring  China!  (or  a  new 
generation  of  Chinese  leaders)  to  their 
senses".  The  history  of  our  time  gives  ample 
proof  that  advanced,  cultured.;  and  self- 
confident  nations  are  fully  capable  of  dark 
disorder,   violence,   and   aggressiiin.    It  was 
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not  Stalin,  but  Khrushchev  who.  In  the  40th 
year  of  the  Russian  revolution,  crushed 
Hungary,  and  seven  years  later  came  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  In  his  Cuban  adventure. 
It  was  a  Germany  "advanced"  far  beyond  the 
distant  goals  of  China  which  half  destroyed 
a  continent  and  slaughtered  millions. 
Moreover,  nuclear  weapons  today  can  give 
a  country  a  capacity  to  destroy  far  greater 
than  Its  real  power  or  wealth.  And  that 
fact,  by  itself,  will  undoubtedly  Influence 
Chinese  leaders  In  a  dangerous  although  still 
unpredictable  way.  Certainly,  for  Instance, 
the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  would  be  quite 
different  If  China  had  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy Chicago  or  New  York  with  nuclear 
missiles.  China  may  or  may  not  become  less 
aggressive  and  dangerous  as  it  progresses— 
as  the  Soviet  Union  may.  as  Germany  or 
Japan  may.  as  we  ourselves  may.  It  is 
praiseworthy  to  hope  and  work  for  Chinese 
moderation;  but  to  look  upon  moderation 
as  the  certain  fruit  of  time,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Is  to  tempt  fatal  danger. 

Third,  the  desire  for  reconciliation  or  the 
hope  of  friendship  is  not  a  policy.  Hostility 
springs  from  the  clash  of  Interests  and  am- 
bitions, and  their  resolution  or  compromise 
Is  at  the  heart  of  accommodation.  This 
mutual  acceptance  of  legitimate  claims  and 
Interests  must  precede  reconciliation.  Thus 
policy  is  the  determination  of  terms  on 
which  reconciliation  can  and  will  be  carried 
out. 

Fourth,  faith  In  the  certelnty  of  our  his- 
torical Judgment  Is  not  a  policy.  We  can- 
not act  as  If  we  know  China  will  certainly 
try  to  expand  by  force  or  that  it  will  never 
try.  We  cannot  assume  that  Communist  ex- 
pansion In  Asia  will  inevitably  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  nationalisms  of  Asian  states; 
nor  should  we  assume  that  all  revolutions 
win  be  captured  by  communists,  or  that  all 
who  call  themselves  communists  will  come 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  Peking. 
Rather,  we  must  prepare  for  all  contingen- 
cies which  threaten  the  clear  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

A  policy  Is  none  of  these;  Just  as  It  is 
not  fear  or  hostility  or  wish.  Policy  Is  the 
establishment  of  goals  and  of  a  course  of 
action  rationally  calculated  to  achieve  those 
goals.  It  must  be  ready  to  yield  to  the 
overriding  logic  of  events,  yet  striving  to 
shape  circumstances  rather  than  belatedly 
reacting  to  them.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
policy  toward  China.  We  have  acted  often, 
and  these  actions  are  supported  by  reasons 
of  varying  wisdom  and  persuasion.  Yet 
rarely  have  our  stated  reasons  and  goals 
been  pursued  with  the  consistency  and 
sustained  application  which  would  raise 
them  to  the  dignity  of  policy.  Thus  they 
have  often  become  Justifications  for  par- 
ticular acts  rather  than  expressions  of  con- 
sistent national  purpose. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
we  are  pursuing  strategic  Interests  in  Asia, 
denying  the  control  of  other  land  and  re- 
sources   to    Asian    communism.    Yet    less 
than  two  years  ago  we  were  quite  prepared 
to    accept    the    spread    of    Communism    to 
Indonesia — a  nation  of  one-hundred  million 
people.     Incomparably     rich     in     resources, 
standing  over  the  critical  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  flanking  the  Philippines.    Of  course,  we 
want  to  prevent  the  expansion,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vast  new  resources,  by  powers  deeply 
hostile  to  the  United  States.     That  state- 
ment,   however.    Is    only    the    beginning   of 
thought.     How  do  we  discriminate  between 
Chinese  expansion  and  autonomous  revolt? 
Where  and  under  what  circumstances  can 
we    bring    our    power    effectively    to    bear? 
Where  and  under  what  circumstances  should 
we  limit  ourselves  to  helping  others,  without 
hazarding  large-scale  combat  or  major  war? 
These    are    not    easy    questions    to    answer. 
But  until  we  at  least  l>egln  to  discuss  and 
debate  them  we  will  be  unable  to  develop 
any  kind  of  long  range  planning,  let  alone 


policy.  And  let  me  a6A  that  even  then  the 
application  of  that  policy  In  any  given  situa- 
tion may  be  painfully  difficult. 

More  corrupting,  if  less  dangerous,  is  the 
self-righteous   assertion   of  sweeping  moral 
principles  as  a  substitute  for  policy,  though 
we    are   willing   to   ignore   those   principles 
when    our    conception    of    national   Interest 
demands  It.     We  proclaim  our  Intention  to 
assure    self-detemUnatlon,    with    American 
lives  If  necessary.    Yet  we  support  and  de- 
fend   a    Formosa    whose    Indigenous   people 
have  no  voice  in  Government.     We  do  not 
even  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  this 
most  flagrant  and  outrageous  situation.   We 
are    told    that    "nations     must    learn    to 
leave  their  neighbors  alone".    Yet  we  do  not 
always  leave   oiu"  neighbors   In  this  hemi- 
sphere alone.     Nor  can  we  righteously  an- 
nounce  that    "we    seek    only    freedom  and 
human    decency    throughout    the    world", 
when  we  have  supported,  for  what  we  felt 
was  good  cause,  repressive  and  corrupt  gov- 
errunents  in  every  continent  of  the  globe. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  of  some 
of  the  actions  which  were  inconsistent  with 
these  principles.    But  those  actions  do  teach 
us    that   blanket   moral   statements  cannot 
determine  all  strategic  Judgments,  and  that 
their    enunciation   Is   not   a   substitute  for 
policy.     It   may   well   be   that  greater  con- 
sistency   with    the    moral    principles   upon 
which  this  nation  rests  might,  In  the  long 
run,  lead  to  a  sounder  policy  and  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  this  to  be  so.    Yet  If  we  solemnly 
pronounce  principles  which  will  not  or  can- 
not be  consistently  applied,  we  delude  our- 
selves and  Invite  serious  charges  of  hypoc- 
risy from  others. 

In  Africa,  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  United  States  Is  flghtlng  for  self- 
determination  In  Viet  Nam,  then  how  can  It 
not  support  the  independence  struggle  of  An- 
gola and  Mozambique?  For  those  ques- 
tioners. It  is  less  our  intention  than  our  pre- 
tension which  is  objectionable.  To  this  there 
Is  no  answer.  Thus  does  false  principle  de- 
stroy the  credibility  In  our  vrtsdom  and  pur- 
pose which  is  the  true  foundation  of  influ- 
ence as  a  world  power. 

The  same  is  true  of  another  kind  of  blanket 
formulation — that  we  must  keep  our  com- 
mitments or  meet  our  obligations.  Of 
course,  we  must  keep  our  commitments  and 
obligations.  But  by  what  standards,  and  to- 
ward what  ends,  are  those  commitments 
made?  How  deeply  do  they  extend,  and  what 
means  will  be  used  to  fulfill  them?  Thus  it 
is  one  thing  to  defend  a  commitment  in  Viet 
Nam;  yet  it  is  something  else  Indeed  to  fulfill 
that  commitment  by  extending  military  op- 
erations to  Thailand.  In  return  making  a  new 
commitment  to  that  nation  as  well.  And 
what  is  to  govern  the  form  of  the  commit- 
ment—whether It  Is  to  be  a  commitment  to 
help  others  help  themselves,  or  a  commit- 
ment to  ensure  victory  whether  they  help 
themselves  or  not?  And  when  we  make  the 
first,  do  we  slowly  and  Inexorably  and  al- 
most automatically  accept  the  latter? 

None  of  these — sweeping  statements,  pious 
hopes,  grandiose  commitments — constitute  » 
China  policy  for  the  future.  That  policy 
must  be  based  on  the  reality  and  diversity 
of  today's  Asia,  and  on  a  discriminating  eval- 
uation of  our  own  Interests,  capacities,  and 
limitations.  And  It  will  be  formed  out  of  ao 
evaluation  of  the  dangers  and  capacities,  the 
capabilities  and  desires  of  other  nations.  We 
are  not  alone  with  China  In  Asia.  There  l» 
also  India,  the  second  most  populous  nation 
in  the  world.  In  Itself  a  great  civilization; 
Japan,  soon  to  become  the  third  leading  in- 
dustrial power  on  the  globe;  Indonesia,  with 
Its  resources  and  commanding  strategic 
position. 

In  the  long  run.  the  vision  and  commit- 
ment of  these  great  Asian  nations  will  de- 
termine in  large  part  the  course  of  affairs  on  | 
their  continent— Just  as  it  is  Great  Britain. 
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west  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  which  now 
.rtne  primary  thrust  of  development  In 
««tern  Europe.  Thus  our  policy  must  be 
^toed  our  actions  undertaken,  in  full  un- 
ftctanding  of  the  interests  and  actions  of 
;h«e  nations-and  with  a  consciousness 
^ft  we  do  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  but 
«ther  as  a  supplement  to  their  policy, 
^ther,  and  of  great  Importance,  we  must 
„nderstand   that   our    policy   toward    China 

St  be  a  major  factor  In  determining  our 
"„.„  toward  those  countries  which  border 
P°  China— indeed  all  of  Asia— In  the  eco- 
nonUc  military,  political,  and  diplomatic 
Tms  '  We  are  now  working  in  a  vacuum. 
Thus'  if  a  strong  and  free  India  Is  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  national  security,  the 
le«l  of  our  economic  and  mUltary  assistance 
should  refiect  that  priority. 

ir  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
lost  and  billions  of  dollars  conunitted  on  the 
theory  that  Viet  Nam  Is  essential  to  us. 
how  can  we  refuse  to  assist  others  on  the 
border  of  China  whose  demands  may  be 
less  but  whose  strategic  importance  and 
vulnerability  to  external  or  Internal  Com- 
munist dominion  may  be  greater? 

so  we  see  that  this  discussion  is  not  Just 
of  a  policy  toward  China,  but  necessarily 
toward  all  those  along  her  borders,  including 
the  soviet  Union. 

U  we  choose  to  remain  an  Asian  power, 
surely  we  have  learned  that  a  failure  to  act 
can  have  the  greatest  consequences.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  In  economic  as- 
sistance, for  example,  even  If  that  cost  is— as 
It  must  be— many  times  greater  than  we  are 
now  paying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  price  in 
blood  and  treasure  we  pay  today. 

Although  we  can  have  only  minimal  ef- 
fect on  China  Itself  today,  we  can  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  future  of  Asia,  and  thus 
lessen  the  danger  of  Chinese  expansion,  to 
the  extent  that  we  pursue  these  Important 
programs  of  strengthening  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. Although  It  Is  not  precisely  analogous. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  It  was  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan  which  served  more  to  contain 
Soviet  expansion  than  the  troops  on  her 
border.  This  group  could  surely  apply  your 
experiences  and  knowledge  of  Asia  to  develop 
and  recommend  this  kind  of  program  and 
policy. 

Our  China  policy  will  be  formed  out  of 
paradox  and  complexity.  It  will  recognize 
that  Asia  In  1967  U  not  the  Europe  of  1949 
where  a  grand  alliance,  constructed  against 
one  great  threat,  served  as  the  framework 
of  all  policy.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union — our 
principal  adversary  and  competitor  in  the 
post  War  world— is.  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  China's  violent  Ideological  opponent, 
with  what  often  seems  a  very  different  vision 
of  the  Asian  future.  Her  mediation  in  the 
India-Pakistan  war  was  only  one  dramatic 
Ulustratlon  of  this  difference.  Thus  also 
Japan — our  former  enemy  and  present  ally; 
China's  historical  rival  and  imitator,  in- 
vader and  economic  partner — today  at  once 
contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
the  resources  of  Siberia,  conducts  a  large  in- 
vestment compalgn  In  China — proposing, 
among  other  things,  to  develop  China's 
petro-chemlcal  Industry — serves  as  a  major 
VS.  base,  and  contributes  the  first  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  Asian  development  bank.  And 
thus  also,  at  the  same  time  our  officials  were 
warning  of  a  Chinese  threat  to  NATO,  travel- 
lers reported  that  Pelklng  hotel  space  was  im- 
possible to  get  because  of  the  number  of  trade 
missions  there  from  NATO  countries. 

China  policy  must  be  formed  against  the 
probability  that  when  present  convulsions 
subside,  we  will  still  face  a  hostile  China.  We 
still  have  to  refuse  the  temptation  of  assum- 
ing that  any  acts  or  gestures  on  our  part  will 
significantly  Improve  relations.  Yet  hostile 
words  and  proclamations  are  not  wars.  They 
do  not  prevent  us  from  having  contact,  or 
from  reaching  agreements  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual interest.    They  do  not  prevent  tis  from 


having  contacts  which  could  lead  us  to  know 
more  about  China,  and  they  about  us  and 
thus  prevent  the  miscalculations  of  Inten- 
tions which  could  lead  to  a  world  wide  holo- 
caust. 

We  should  not  discourage  contact  of  any 
kind,  by  ourselves  or  other  nations  whether 
economic  or  diplomatic — even  tourism — for 
a  rational  or  informed  China  will  be  far 
easier  to  deal  with  than  an  irrational  and 
ignorant  one. 

Our  policy  must  rest  on  the  knowledge 
that  we  cannot  predict  the  possibility  of 
Chinese  military  expansion.  Therefore,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  help  others  defend 
themselves,  while  refusing  to  base  our  ac- 
tions and  policies  on  the  assumption  that 
armed  clash  is  Inevitable.  For  we  must 
realize  that  every  extension  of  Chinese  In- 
fluence does  not  menace  us.  We  mtist  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  armed  attack 
and  internal  revolution,  between  Chinese 
direction  of  revolutionary  forces  and  Chinese 
exhortation.  Where  Chinese  force  is  not 
directly  involved  or  borders  crossed,  we  must 
ask  whetlier  we  should  be  willing  to  rely 
above  all  on  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
desire  for  national  Independence.  After  all, 
it  IS  that  powerful  desire,  and  not  our  mili- 
tary force,  which  ousted  the  Chinese  from 
central  Africa  and  Algeria  and  Indonesia 
and  which  is  steadily  eroding  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Policy  demands  a  conscious  and  open  rec- 
ognition that  we  live  in  the  same  world  and 
move  In  the  same  continent  with  China — 
with  its  dangers  and  possibility,  strengths 
and  terrible  frustrations.  Only  when  we 
accept  this  reality  can  we  work  toward  our 
central  task — to  bring  about  Chinese  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  it  too  must  live 
with  U6  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
These  are,  admittedly,  general  considera- 
tions rather  than  guides  to  speciflc  action. 
Yet  It  will  make  a  great  difference  to  our 
acts  and  policies  if  we  treat  China  as  a  poten- 
tial danger  and  a  possible  opportunity  rather 
than  as  a  certain  enemy  and  a  lost  cause. 

Of  course,  the  shadow  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  hovers  over  all  these  deliberationa. 
That  is  itself  an  Immense  and  complex  sub- 
ject, requiring  full  and  special  treatment. 
Still  the  resolution  of  that  war  will  not  re- 
solve the  problems  of  Asia,  although  the  res- 
olution must  depend  in  large  part  on  our 
attitude  and  policy  toward  China.  Nor,  de- 
spite Viet  Nam's  Intimate  relationship  with 
our  China  policy,  will  the  war's  solution 
remove  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  larger 
problem. 

The  future  of  our  relations  with  China 
may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but  It  is  not 
completely  beyond  our  control.  It  is  the 
shaping  Impulse  of  America  that  neither  fate 
nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible  tides  of  his- 
tory, but  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  which  will 
determine  destiny.  There  Is  prldj  In  that, 
even  arrogance,  but  there  Is  also  experience 
and  truth.  In  any  event,  it  1:;  the  only  way 
we  can  live. 

All  our  Intentions  and  labor  may  ulti- 
mately dissolve  In  violence  and  bloodshed. 
But  there  is  another  possibility.  Perhaps 
some  day  an  American  diplomat  may  go  to 
China,  carrying  with  him  the  same  instruc- 
tions Daniel  Webster  gave  to  Caleb  Gushing 
In  1843:  to  tell  the  people  of  China  "that 
your  mission  is  entirely  pacific  .  .  .  that 
you  are  a  messenger  of  peace,  sent  from  the 
greatest  power  in  America  to  the  greatest 
In  Asia,  to  offer  respect  and  good  will  and 
to  establish  the  means  of  friendly  Inter- 
coiu'se". 


YEAR-ROUND  TRAVEL  IN  YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks  In  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana 


are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  In 
the  Nation.     These  national  parks  have 
been  described  as  "a  traveler's  paradise" 
and  they  attract  millions  of  visitors  from 
around    the    world    every    year.     Un- 
fortunately,  these   parks   can   now   be 
visited  only  in  the  summertime.    For  in 
the  winter  the  parks  are  covered  with 
deep  snow  and  the  roads  remain  closed. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  snow  re- 
moval equipment  has  not  been  provided 
which    would    allow    travelers    to    go 
through  these  parks  in  the  wintertime. 
During  the  winter  the  parks  have  taken 
on  a  new  look  and  they  are  indeed  a 
winter  wonderland  to  behold.    Imagine 
the  steam  and  resulting  hoarfrost  as 
Old  Fay;hful  erupts  from  underneath  a 
blanket  of  new-fallen  snow.    It  was  just 
such  a  sight  which  met  the  eyes  of  John 
Colter,  that  early  trapper,  explorer,  and 
mountainman,  who  was  the  first  known 
white  man  to  come  into  these  beautiful 
mountain  areas.    From  the  fragments  of 
history  that  we  can  pull  together  we  be- 
lieve that  John  Colter  traveled  through 
the  geyser  basins  of  Yellowstone  with  a 
small   pack   containing   his  "possibles" 
and  his  long  rifle.    John  Colter  made 
this  trip  alone  and  he  made  it  on  snow- 
shoes,  for  it  was  the  dead  of  winter. 

We  know  that  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and,  of  course,  to  close  the  roads  into  our 
great  national  parks  during  6  months 
of  the  year  greatly  reduces  the  benefits 
of  that  industry.  To  close  those  roads 
also  denies  access  to  fast  transcontinen- 
tal routes  across  the  country.  Finally, 
it  has  created  an  impediment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  winter  recreation  areas 
within  these  parks. 

Mr.  President,  my  worthy  predecessor 
in  the  Senate,  Mil  ward  Simpson,  led  the 
fight  to  have  the  roads  into  Yellowstone 
Park  opened  year  round.  He  was  joined 
in  this  by  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  myself  when  I  served 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
At  that  time  we  took  up  the  question 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  other  concerned  au- 
thorities. The  National  Park  Service 
agreed  that  it  was  technically  feasible 
and  possible  to  keep  the  park  roads  open 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  Joint  Memorial  No.  2  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  urging  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  Congress  to 
effect  year-round  public  vehicular  use  of 
U.S.  Highways  14,  20,  and  89  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Grand  Teton  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Parks  for  the  impor- 
tant and  necessary  improvement  of  our 
national  highway  system,  for  national 
defense,  and  public  convenience,  and  to 
offer  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  additional  recreational  and 
scenic  wonders  of  these  parks  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  I  fully  agree  with  and 
heartily  support  the  views  expressed  in 
that  joint  memorial.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  now  that  we  should  look  into  this 
important  problem  involving  such  a 
marvelous  wonderland  now  being  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  public. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  1  ave  the 
joint  memorial  printed  in  the  Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Enrolled  Joint  Memorial  Nc.  2 
A  Joint  memorial,  memorializing  ihe  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  of  America  to 
extend  the  present  limited  seasonal  main- 
tenance and  public  use.  to  yeir-round 
maintenance  and  supervision  fcr  public 
safety  and  welfare,  of  U.f  Highways  89.  14 
and  20  within  the  conf.ues  of  Tfcton  Na- 
tional Park  and  Yellowstone  Natlc*ial  Park, 
and  to  terminate  the  winter  closu/e  of  this 
highway  during  the  wijiter  season 
Be  it  resolved  by  f'lj  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

Whereas,  the  present  National  Parfe  Service 
practice  of  closing  the  public  access  of  U.S. 
Highways  89.  14  and  20  through  Gra  id  Teton 
National  Park  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park  during  the  winter  months  Inhibits  the 
free  flow  of  trafBc;  and 

Whereas,  this  unusual  and  dlscrl  nlnatory 
winter  closure  constitutes  the  on  y  single 
and  unique  impediment  to  main  arterial 
public  traffic;  and 

Whereas,  this  limited,  restricted  md  sea- 
sonal maintenance  can  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  continuing  Important 
growth  of  Wyoming's  third  largest  ndustry, 
tourism:  and 

Whereas,  the  general  public  Is  refused 
access  to  Grand  Teton  National  I  ark  and 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  two  of  he  most 
unusual  and  breathtaklngly  beautlf  il  scenic 
areas  during  the  winter  season:  ant 

Whereas,  the  National  Park  Service  Is  al- 
ready voluntarily  maintaining  and  super- 
vising much  of  this  federal  hlghwa  j  system 
within  the  borders  of  the  aforem»ntloned 
national  parks;  and 

Whereas,  a  realistic  and  currem  federal 
study  pertaining  to  the  winter  openli  ig  of  the 
aforementioned  sections  of  U.S.  Hlgl  ways  89. 
14  and  20  Is  urgently  needed  to  d  ;termlne 
actual  costs  of  maintenance  anc  traffic 
supervision  on  a  year-round  basis,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  seasonal  maintenance 
and  supervision  together  with  the  exhorbl- 
tant  additional  costs  of  the  presert  spring 
snow  removal  and  general  opening  work  to 
make  the  highway  ready  for  seasonal  traffic; 
and 

Whereas,  the  winter  closing  of  Vp.  High- 
ways 89.  14  and  20  In  the  aforementioned 
national  parks  constitutes  a  restriction  to 
the  movement  of  national  defence  traffic 
during  times  of  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas.  Grand  Teton  National  I'ark  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  within  the  political  and 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  I  itate  of 
Wyoming; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  tie  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Thlrty-nl  ith  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  tt  e  Senate 
of  such  Legislature  concurring.  I  hat  the 
President,  Vice-President  and  Cor  gress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  be  and  are 
hereby  memorialized  and  respectf  illy  and 
urgently  solicited  to  effect  year-roiiid  pub- 
lic vehicular  use  of  U.S.  Highways  Bf ,  14  and 
20  within  the  boundaries  of  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park  for  the  Important  and  necessary  Im- 
provement of  our  national  highway  system 
for  national  defense  and  public  contenlence, 
and  to  offer  the  people  of  these  United  States 
of  America  the  additional  recreational  and 
scenic  wonders  of  the  aforementioned  na- 
tional parks  on  a  year-round  basl^,  all  of 
which  privileges  have  lieen  heretofore  denied 
them. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  attested  true 
copies  hereof  be  promptly  transmltt  id  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  th »  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives of  its  Congress,  President  of  the 
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United  States  Senate.  United  States  Sena- 
tors Gale  McGee  and  CtxTFoao  P.  Hansen, 
Representative  in  Congress  William  Henbt 
Harrison,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Administrator. 


GRANTSMANSHIP 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  beheve 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
aware  of  the  problems  of  local  officials  in 
preparing  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  many  Federal  grant 
programs.  They  not  only  have  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  appropriate  Federal 
program  for  the  particular  local  need, 
but  often  they  cannot  "write"  an  ap- 
plication that  is  complete  or  descriptive 
enough  to  justify  approval  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency. 

Because  some  communities  do  not 
have  the  stafif  and  cannot  afford  to  retain 
persons  skilled  in  grantsmanship,  they 
may  fail  to  obtain  aid  for  much  needed 
facilities  and  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  communities  with  talented 
grantsmen  have  obtained  more  funds  for 
a  project  than  could  be  spent  wisely. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
22,  1966,  carried  an  interesting  account 
by  Staff  Reporter  Lewis  Phelps  on  the 
role  of  the  specialist  in  writing  and  re- 
writing grant  applications.  After  read- 
ing this  article,  one  wonders  whether  the 
receipt  of  a  grant  may  depend  more  upon 
the  cleverness  of  the  person  preparing 
the  application  than  upon  real  needs. 

No  community  should  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  securing  needed  assistance 
merely  because  of  inability  to  prepare  a 
high-powered  application.  I  believe  that 
State  governments  have  major  responsi- 
bilities and  great  opportunities  to  assist 
in  such  matters;  and  some  States,  most 
notably  those  with  offices  of  local  or 
urban  affairs,  have  already  made  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  States  which 
have  not  yet  begun  to  gear  up  for  an  ac- 
tive role  in  working  with  local  units  of 
government  to  solve  community  prob- 
lems should  give  serious  attention  to  the 
admonition,  now  often  repeated,  that  it 
is  this  kind  of  activist  role  that  affords 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  their  main- 
taining a  meaningful  position  in  the 
federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  grantsmanship, 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grantsmanship:  New  Specialists  Help  Com- 
munities. Others  Win  P^nds  for  Proj- 
ects— "Grantsman"  Jones  Salvages  a 
Shakt  Plea  in  Oklahoma;  Too  Good  for 
Public  Good?— The  Pine  Art  op  Rewrttinc 
(By  Lewis  Phelps) 

Mickey  Mantle  gave  the  town  of  Plcher. 
Okla.,  (Pop.  2.556)  a  source  of  civic  pride 
by  learning  to  play  baseball  there  as  a  boy. 
But  It  was  for  Robert  Jones  that  Plcher 
reserved  the  title  of  Honorary  Mayor,  and  the 
has  never  even  lived  there. 

Mr.  Jones  Isn't  a  baseball  player,  either, 
but  he  has  been  In  there  pitching.  In  1964 
he  converted  an  apparently  doomed  request 
by  the  town  fathers  of  Plcher  Into  a  $71,000 
grant  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  "grantsman."  one  of  a  grow- 


ing breed  of  specialists  with  lengthy  titles- 
such  as  Coordinator  of  Technical  Assistance— 
who  help  communities  and  others  obtain 
funds  for  projects.  The  war  on  poverty  ha* 
created  a  big  demand  for  the  grantsmen'i 
services  and  has  all  but  eliminated  any  pov- 
erty  they  themselves  might  ever  have  felt. 

So  far.  at  least,  grantors,  grantees  and 
grantsmen  all  praise  the  trend  toward  hir- 
ing professional  grant-seekers.  "It's  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  get  money  from 
us — at  least  without  a  great  deal  of  delay 
and  frustration — If  they  don't  have  profes- 
sional technical  help."  says  a  Midwest  official 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or 
OEO.  Adds  a  San  Francisco  OEO  man:  "The 
little  Indigenous  committees  in  poor  areas 
Just  don't  understand  the  forms." 

arb  they  too  good? 

Indeed,  the  only  controversy  seems  to  be 
over  whether  the  grantsmen  .ire  doing  too 
good  a  Job.  Some  critics  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram claim  the  abilities  of  the  grantsmen 
rather  than  the  needs  of  conununities  are 
determining  where  the  Federal  money  is  go- 
ing. They  also  contend  the  grantsmen  are 
creating  a  superabundance  of  aid  on  each 
coast,  close  to  big  research-conscious  uni- 
versities whose  professors  serve  as  part-time 
grantsmen  for  lucrative  fees. 

They  point  to,  among  other  places.  Contra 
Costa  County.  Calif.,  a  generally  well-to-do 
area  west  of  Oakland.  Moving  swiftly,  the 
county,  with  the  help  of  a  grantsman. 
grabbed  $3  million  In  Federal  poverty  funds. 
"That's  more  money  than  they  can  possibly 
know  what  to  do  with,"  says  a  planning 
official  In  a  nearby  area.  "I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  they  have  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel to  run  all  the  projects  properly." 

Contra  Costa  County  officials,  of  course, 
disagree.  Richard  Sax,  who  heads  a  county 
agency  set  up  to  coordinate  fund  getting, 
says  that  even  though  the  county's  average 
family  Income  Is  among  the  highest  In  the 
U.S.  there  are  serious  pockets  of  poverty  In 
the  county. 

He  concedes,  though,  that  speed  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  getting  of  the  grant. 
"We  had  our  application  In  Washington  prac- 
tically before  the  Ink  dried  on  President 
Johnson's  signature"  In  1964,  he  says. 

FUNDS  FOR  the  GRANTSMEN 

If  grantsmen  do  well  for  their  clients,  they 
don't  do  badly  for  themselves,  either.  Two 
years  ago,  a  typical  grantsmen  could  make 
about  $75  a  day.  Now,  It's  up  to  about  $100  a 
day,  with  some  making  as  much  as  $125  a 
day.  OEO  rules  allow  consultants  to  take  up 
to  3  percent  of  the  grant,  though  grantsmen 
seldom  take  that  much.  Mr.  Jones  was  mak- 
ing $17,800  a  year  as  coordinator  of  poverty 
fund  grant-getting  In  Oklahoma  when  he 
help>ed  out  Plcher.  Now,  he  makes  $25,000 
a  year  as  director  of  community  mobilization 
for  Urban  America  Inc.,  a  private,  nonprofit 
concern  In  New  York  that  provides  consult- 
ing and  other  services  on  many  phases  of 
urban  affairs.  Some  college  professors  regu- 
larly make  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  as  part- 
time  grantsmen. 

But  the  clients  say  the  fees  are  usually 
worth  It.  Consider  the  history  of  the  Plcher 
grant. 

Situated  In  a  depressed  mining  district— 
the  town's  old  lead-zinc  slag  heaps  rise  so 
blgh  they're  officially  listed  as  navigational 
aids  for  pilots — Plcher  had  no  writers  or 
lawyers  to  draw  up  an  application  for  Federal 
aid,  a  local  citizen  recalls.  "Their  original 
application  would  have  been  a  Joke  except  it 
was  so  pathetic,"  says  an  OEO  administrator. 
"It  was  done  very  sketchlly  and  they  wanted 
exorbitant  amounts  of  money."  The  town 
had  requested  $250,000.  much  of  It  for 
renovating  city  facilities  and  funding  lavish 
welfare  programs. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  University  of  Oklahoma  urban 
renewal  expert  before  taking  his  state  post, 
also  received  a  copy  of  the  application.    He 
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Sowerine  their  sights  to  $133,000  and  re-  dents— we  let  all  our  staff  members  take  a 

^J  the  request  to  stress  social  and  health  crack  at  It,"  says  Floyd  Hunter,  director  of 

"^r^  for  the  citizens.     He  also  proposed  Social  Sciences  Research, 

home  the  program  in  an  existing  biUld-  what  kind  of  personnel  w. 


IM  rather  than  asking  for  new  construction 
Tbe  OEO  cut  the  program  further,  then 
granted  $71,000. 

THE   ART   OF   REWRITE 

BewriUng  is  often  the  key.  When  the  San 
Pranclsco  OEO  office  received  a  rather  vague 
reauest  for  "purposeful  Investment  In  man- 
Dower  development."  It  said  "no."  But  when 
pother  request  for  much  the  same  program 
came  In  offering  to  "prepare  unskilled,  un- 
educated   low-Income    groups    to    perform 


They  figure  out 
would  be  needed  ajid 
what  the  program  should  be.  Then  they  de- 
cide how  much  money  Is  needed  and  what 
agency  In  Washington  Is  most  likely  to  pro- 
vide It." 


CLINICAL       LABORATORIES;       THE 
NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  President's  proposal  for  the 

^ Improvement    of    clinical    laboratories, 

duties  heretofore  considered  to  be  the  sole     contained  in  his  message  "to  protect  the 
province    of    the    professional"    and    listing     American  consumer." 


iasks  to  be  assigned  to  15  low-Income  work 
era  the  OEO  swiftly  parted  with  $62,000. 

"Once  upon  a  time  the  bleeding  heart  out- 
fits could  say  'Give  us  money  to  do  good," 
but  It  doesn't  work  that  way  any  more,"  says 
Harry  Specht,  a  grant  consultant  In  Rich- 
mond. Calif. 

As  In  any  profession,  reputation  can  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  a  grantsman's  success.  "You 
begin  to  know  which  ones  write  the  sound 
proposals,"  says  Thomas  Cutler,  an  OEO  field 
representative  In  New  York  City.  One 
grantsman  with  a  sound  reputation  Is  Mitch- 
ell Svlrtdoff.  until  recently  the  $25,000-a-year 
director  of  New  Haven,  Conn.'s  Community 
Progress  Inc.  and  now  head  of  the  Human 
Resources  Administration  In  New  York  City. 

In  his  four  years  In  New  Haven,  Mr.  Svlrl- 
doff  was  credited  with  obtaining  $5  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  $6  million  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  $2  mil- 
lion from  the  Labor  Department  and  $2  mil- 
lion from  other  sources,  all  for  New  Haven 
projects.  That,  plus  another  $6  million  that 
went  directly  to  the  city  instead  of  to  his 
agency— but  which  he  helped  grab — brought 
the  total  to  $21  million,  or  $125  for  every 
resident  of  New  Haven.  "Money,"  says  Mr. 
Svlridoff,  "Is  no  longer  a  problem  for  us." 

"Since  we  have  the  reputation  for  deliver- 
ing the  goods  with  every  grant  we've  gotten 
so  far,  agencies  actually  come  to  us  If  they 
have  money  they  want  to  spend,"  says  a  staff 
member  of  the  New  Haven  organization. 

Mr.  Svlridoff  never  went  to  college.  He 
picked  up  experience  as  a  fund-raiser  In  his 
posts  as  officer  of  a  labor  union,  president 
of  the  Connecticut  stcte  CIO,  president  of 
the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education  and  ad- 
ministrator In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  Latin  America. 

Most  fund-raisers,  however — and  there  now 
are  more  than  400  in  their  year-and-a-half- 
old  professional  society,  with  the  number  ex- 
pected to  double  by  next  year — are  college 
graduates.  Many  are  former  college  teach- 
ers. Some  started  out  as  social  workers. 
Most  have  some  experience  In  working  with 
community  problems. 

Mr.  Jones,  now  33  years  old,  majored  In 
business  administration  at  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity In  Hempstead.  N.Y.,  then  became  an 
assistant  director  of  the  Cleveland  Develop- 
ment Foundation,  a  group  of  business  leaders 
Interested  In  city  planning.  From  there  he 
moved  Into  a  University  of  Oklahoma  urban 
renewal  study  project,  then  was  picked  by 
the  state  to  be  its  first  coordinator  of  fund 
raising  In  the  war  on  poverty.  He  stayed  In 
that  poet  one  year. 

While  many  grantsmen  are  salaried  pro- 
fessionals employed  by  the  group  or  agency 
seeking  funds.  In  some  cases  they  have  orga- 
nized research  group>s  to  free-lance  their 
services.  One  Is  Social  Sciences  Research  & 
Development  Corp.,  El  Cerrito.  Calif.  With 
Its  14  full-time  social  scientists  plus  a  cleri- 
cal and  writing  staff,  the  group  writes  appli- 
cations for  other  poverty-fighting  agencies 
and  even  gets  grants  Itself.  Social  Sciences 
Research  now  Is  administrating  a  $15  million 
Commerce  Department  study  to  Improve  em- 
ployment conditions  In  Oakland. 

"Given  a  problem  to  solve — say  Juvenile 


Good  medical  practice  today  depends 
greatly  on  accurate  laboratory  findings. 
Poorly  controlled  and  obsolete  laboratory 
tests  can  and  do  prolong  illness,  lead  to 
unnecessary  hospitalization  and  even  kill. 
In  addition  to  needless  human  suffering, 
there  is  the  economic  waste  which  can 
be  measured  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Unfortunately,  the  Nation's 
clinical  laboratories  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  scien- 
tific development,  particularly  in  small 
laboratories  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
personnel,  a  lack  of  training  and  experi- 
ence among  the  overworked  staff. 

There  is  striking  evidence  to  show  just 
how  serious  the  situation  Is.  Recent 
studies  demonstrate  that  false  results 
were  obtained  in  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  tests  analyzed.  In  a  variety  of 
simple  chemical  tests,  this  error  was 
shown  to  be  from  30  to  50  percent.  The 
seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  one  realizes  that  some  of 
the  powerful  modern  drugs,  such  as  those 
used  in  treating  heart  conditions,  can 
only  be  given  safely  under  careful  super- 
vision based  on  frequent  and  accurate 
laboratory  testing. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
13,000  and  14,000  clinical  laboratories  in 
the  Nation.  No  information  is  available 
on  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  labora- 
tory examinations  which  are  performed 
in  physicians'  offices,  in  their  clinics  and 
in  Independent  laboratories.  Most  of 
the  commimities  in  which  these  tests  are 
made  allow  the  laboratories  to  operate 
without  so  much  as  a  business  license. 

National  leadership  and  national 
standards  are  essential  to  bring  about 
the  improvements  necessary  to  avoid  the 
tragic  consequences  of  erroneous  diag- 
nosis. Most  laboratories  want  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  service;  most 
physicians  want  their  patients  to  have 
the  best  possible  care.  A  beginning  step 
to  assure  that  these  conditions  are  met 
will  be  Federal  licensure  of  laboratories 
that  deal  in  interstate  commerce.  By 
this  measure,  standards  will  be  met  that 
other  laboratories  can  follow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  the  entire  job,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  should.  Across-the-board  im- 
provement in  laboratory  services  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  the  local 
communities.  The  States  must  also  de 
velop  programs  that  will  improve  labora- 
tories in  their  Jurisdictions.  Federal 
support  to  State  health  agencies  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  raising  the  quality 
of  laboratory  testings  and  thus  improve 
the  medical  care  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 


PETE  BRANDT,  A  GREAT  REPORTER 
RETIRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Raymond  P.  "Pete"  Brandt  has  retired 
after  serving  nearly  half  a  century  as  a 
political  reporter  on  the  Washington 
scene.  Pete  Brandt  is  known  to  all  of 
us — not  only  as  an  outstanding  news- 
man— a  reporter  and  editor  of  un- 
matched ability — but  as  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  press  corps. 
I  have  always  cherished  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  cherish  his  friendship  and  coun- 
sel. 

Though  I  deeply  regret  his  armounced 
retirement,  I  was  most  happy  to  note 
from  a  February  8  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  that  Pete  will  con- 
tinue to  offer  his  lucid,  objective,  and  in- 
dependent judgment  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic by  way  of  occasional  articles  on  such 
matters  as  politics  and  economics — areas 
where  his  expertise  and  broad  under- 
standing have  been  valued  so  highly. 

So  well  does  he  understand  and  articu- 
late the  most  transcendent  issues  of  the 
day  that  his  counsel  was  often  sought  by 
Presidents.  And  just  as  he  has  been  a 
respected  adviser  to  Presidents,  so  has 
he  been  a  trusted  and  valuable  adviser 
to  most  of  us  here  in  the  Senate.  His 
judgment  has  been  consistently  sound, 
his  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy  greatly 
appreciated.  One  of  the  great  journal- 
ists— I  wish  Pete  well  in  his  retirement. 
But  I  know  Pete  Brandt  will  continue 
to  contribute  his  valued  thoughts  and 
judgment,  and  for  this  we  may  all  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post-Dispatch  editorial  of 
February  8,  concerning  Pete  Brandt,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Brandt  Retires 

Raymond  P.  Brandt's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  member  of  the  Posf- 
Dispatch  staff  comes  to  a  virtual  close  with 
his  retirement  as  contributing  editor.  For- 
tunately, he  will  continue  to  write  occa- 
sional articles  on  politics  and  economics,  the 
fields  In  which  he  has  specialized  for  moet 
of  his  working  lifetime. 

Since  1923  "Pete"  Brandt  has  represented 
this  newspaper  In  Washington,  where  his 
keen  Insight,  honesty  and  sound  judgment 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  respected  figure 
In  Capital  Journalism.  Over  the  years,  many 
a  statesman  sought  Mr.  Brandt's  advice;  he 
knew  more  about  the  Federal  Government 
than  most  of  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
and  Judges — and  F>resldents — on  whose  ac- 
tivities he  reported. 

Mr.  Brandt  brought  to  his  work  the  quali- 
ties young  repwrters  are  taught  to  admire — 
accuracy,  scholarship,  objectivity,  Integrity, 
Intellectual  curiosity,  industry,  and  an 
aggressive  determination  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter — the  qualities,  in  short,  that 
were  Insisted  upon  by  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

In  his  biography  In  Who's  who,  Mr.  Brandt 
lists  himself  as  a  "newspaperman,"  a  desig- 
nation of  which  he  was  proud  and  which 
refiects  his  devotion  to  the  profession  on 
which  his  career  cast  so  much  credit. 


MEDICAL    DEVICES    AND    CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  in  an  age  of  medi- 
cal miracles,  an  age  of  technology  which 
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has  ushered  In  a  wide  variety  of  new 
medical  devices.  Surgical  imjilants,  con- 
tact lenses,  and  artificial  kidnjeys  are  but 
a  few  examples. 

We  are  in  an  age  that  requires  the 
highest  competence  and  skiU  6n  the  part 
of  those  who  administer  to  ithe  health 
of  our  citizens.  Yet.  today,  fe  have  no 
assurance  that  medical  devides.  vital  to 
the  health  of  those  who  are  ilU  meet  even 
minimum  standards.  : 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  President's  health  proposal 
contained  in  his  message,  "to  [protect  the 
American  consimier."  | 

The  President  has  called  lot  the  Medi- 
cal Device  Safety  Act  of  1961  This  act 
will  require  the  premarket  clearance  of 
certain  medical  devices,  |>articularly 
those  used  in  or  on  the  body.  The  bill 
will  also  establish  standar*  for  such 
items  as  diathermy  machine^  bone  pins, 
and  X-ray  machines.  | 

The  President  also  has  Aiggested  a 
program  of  improvement  for  clinical 
laboratories.  Licensing  requirements 
would  upgrade  the  performance  of  clini- 
cal laboratories,  and  the  statifc  of  techni- 
cians, technologists,  and  kenior-level 
professional  staff.  The  Surgeon  General 
would  assert  leadership  b^  Ucensing 
laboratories  that  deal  in  interstate  com- 
merce, thereby  furnishing  Ithe  States 
with  standards  that  they,  iii  turn,  can 
use  with  Federal  support  Ito  improve 
laboratory  services  in  their  ofm  jurisdic- 
tions. I 

These  proposals  represent  k  sound  and 
reasonable  approach  to  improving  the 
medical  care  offered  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  The  hopes  of  so  makiy  people— 
and.  indeed,  very  often  th*  lives— de- 
pend upon  reliable  medical  devices  and 
acciu-ate  clinical  informationl  Any  steps 
to  improve  the  quality  of  ttese  devices 
and  of  the  information  whith  are  open 
to  us,  we  must,  in  conscience,  take. 
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DEVELOPMENT   LOANS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid«  nt,  I  desire 
to  draw  attention  to  the  phss  reports 
of  a  letter  which  the  chairknan  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  sent 
to  the  President  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  that  thfe  number  of 
nations  receiving  developfnent  loans 
should  be  increased  from  1(1  to  29. 

I  have  seen  that  letter.  I  jparticipated 
in  the  meeting  with  AID  Administrator 
Gaud  when  he  attempted  tt  justify  ig- 
noring a  congressional  mandate  that  de- 
velopment loans  be  limited  tb  10  nations, 
plus  loans  to  Latin  America. 

We  have  here  a  classic  lease  of  the 
way  in  which  the  administi|ation  treats 
the  Congress  and  the  laws  We  pass.  Let 
me  review  this  record  brleflyj 

Last  year  during  consider|ation  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  the  adminiltration  told 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
10  countries  would  be  eliable  for  de- 
velopment loans  during  thii  fiscal  year. 
In  the  presentation  to  the  co^iimittee,  the 
administration  witnesses  saifl  that  an  ad- 
ditional three  countries  might  become 
eligible  during  the  year.        [ 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation!  included  in 
the  bill  a  numerical  llmitatidn  stating  the 


development  loans  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  more  than  10  coimtries.  The 
committee  considered  whether  or  not  to 
put  the  limit  at  13  countries,  thus  in- 
cluding those  countries  which  the  ad- 
ministration thought  might  become  eli- 
gible. We  decided  to  keep  the  figure 
at  10,  hoping  thus  to  discourage  the  ad- 
ministration from  spreading  our  re- 
sources far  and  wide  on  the  theory  that 
everyone  should  get  something.  We 
wanted  the  administration  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  development  and  not 
to  use  development  loans  for  political 
pui-poses  in  a  large  number  of  countries. 
We  believed  that  the  thin  spreading  of 
largesse  does  not  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Naturally  the  administration  did  not 
like  this  10-coimtry  limitation.  It 
fought  the  committee  restriction  in  the 
conference.  Finally,  as  a  gesture  to  help 
get  the  bill  adopted,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees accepted  a  compromise.  We  agreed 
to  keep  the  10-country  limitation  in  the 
act  but  to  provide  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent found  it  in  the  national  interest 
he  could  increase  the  niunber  of  develop- 
ment-loan recipients  above  the  figure  10, 
provided  only  that  he  give  the  appro- 
priate committeees  30  days'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  30-day  notice  was 
to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  any  proposed 
increases  in  the  number  of  development- 
loan  recipients. 

Within  4  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  AID  pro- 
posed to  the  President  that  the  number 
of  development-loan  recipients  be  in- 
creased not  by  one  or  two,  not  doubled, 
but  nearly  tripled.  AID  proposed  to  the 
President  that  the  number  of  recipients 
be  increased  from  10  to  29. 

If  the  AID  administration  thought  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
stand  quietly  while  the  development 
loan  program  was  saddled  with  29  coun- 
tries instead  of  10,  it  knows  vei-y  little 
about  horses. 

When  Mr.  Gaud  reported  that  this  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  AID  recipients 
was  already  in  the  works,  he  ran  into 
trouble  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Members  from  both  sides  ob- 
jected most  vigorously. 

It  is  an  imderstatement  to  suggest 
that  most  of  us  thought  we  had  been 
duped.  We  have  here  a  clear  case  in 
which  congressional  intent  was  not  only 
ignored.  It  was  kicked  in  the  teeth.  I 
have  long  since  become  convinced  that 
any  time  we  provide  one  of  these  Presi- 
dential escape  clauses,  we  are  going  to  be 
treated  in  bad  faith,  and  that  is  exactly 
how  we  were  treated.  The  administra- 
tion never  had  any  intention  of  observ- 
ing a  restriction.  Even  while  we  were 
talking  about  it,  AID  was  negotiating 
more  loan  commitments,  unknown  to  us. 
It  is  becoming  accepted  practice  for 
AID,  State.  Defense,  and  CIA  to  tell  us 
not  what  they  are  doing,  but  only  what 
they  want  us  to  know. 

The  issue  here  is  broader  than  a  little 
disagreement  between  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  the  same  issue  almost  every 
committee  of  the  Congress  encounters  at 
one  time  or  another.    It  is  part  of  the 


trouble  this  administration  is  having  and 
will  have  with  this  Congress. 

I  may  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  committee  should  not  have 
relied  upon  a  polite  letter  from  the  chair- 
man  to  the  President  protesting  this 
matter.  We  should  have  reported  forth- 
with  a  resolution  amending  the  basic 
legislation. 

Employees  of  the  executive  branch 
seem  too  often  to  forget  that  they  are 
not  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  act  as  if  their  judgment  were 
a  substitute  for  democratic  government. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  elected  Memtters  of 
Congress  be  ready  to  take  off  their  gloves 
to  fight  for  the  policy  decisions  which 
they  have  embodied  In  law.  Failure  to 
react  to  usurpations  of  legislative  power 
will  gradually  destroy  our  system.  I  am 
not  going  to  become  a  party  to  that  proc- 
ess. 

There  is  a  saying  which  holds:  "Pool 
me  once,  your  fault.  Fool  me  twice,  my 
fault."  Congress  has  been  fooled  not 
once  or  twice  but  over  and  over  again 
in  what  has  become  an  annual  shell 
game  over  the  AID  program.  We  try  to 
guess  which  shell  the  pea  is  under  and 
no  matter  which  one  we  pick,  the  pea 
is  always  somewhere  else.  That  is  why 
so  many  of  us  remain  unimpressed  by  the 
advertising  for  the  new  aid  message. 
That  is  why  so  many  of  us  are  beginning 
to  conclude  that  there  are  no  reasonable 
guidelines  that  can  be  written  into  the 
program.  Objectives  are  not  enough. 
The  law  must  be  ironclad  or  we  are  better 
off  with  no  law  at  all.  That  is  my  con- 
clusion from  this  latest  episode  in  wliich 
the  clear  objective  of  Congress  was 
totally  ignored. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  expressing  the  concern  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
the  decision  to  increase  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  development  loans. 
The  letter  is  unclassified.  Copies  were 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

February  8, 1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  concerns 
vour  determinations  of  January  5,  1967,  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  January  17,  Increasing  the  number 
of  countries  eligible  for  development  loans 
from  ten  to  twenty-nine  and  for  technical 
assistance  and  cooperation  grants  from  forty 
t-o  fortv-elght. 

The  Committee  has  heard  Mr.  WHllam 
Gaud's  Justification  of  the  action.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  press  of  other  busings 
there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  for  the 
Committee  to  meet  to  tike  formal  action 
since  his  presentation.  With  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess  now  upon  us.  the  thirty  day  wait- 
ing period  will  be  over  before  the  Conunittee 
can  consider  the  matter  further.  In  view  oi 
this.  I  feel  that  I  am  obligated  to  advise  you 
that  I  personally  deplore  this  action  and  i 
believe  that  many  members  on  both  sides  oi 
the  aisle  are  also  seriously  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.   Fm.BRICHT. 

Chairman. 
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,-^  YORK  TIMES  ENDORSES 
^^^MNCIPLE  OF  S.  981.  TO  PRO- 
VSe  FUNDS  THROUGH  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
!^N  AND  "V^TELFARE  FOR  TRAVEL 
?0  mTERNATIONAL  YOUTH  CON- 
FERENCES 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
among  other  consequences  of  the  revela- 
!^^  of  CIA  involvement  in  domestic 
vouth  groups,  it  is  imperative  that  there 
he  a  thorough  house  cleaning  of  the  ac- 
tfviUes  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
riming  travel  subsidies  for  those  attend- 
^  international  conferences  in  fields 
«ch  as  science  and  education,  activities 
to  which  the  search  for  truth  is  para- 
mount and  in  which  CIA  involvement 
makes  a  sickening  perversion  of  the  edu- 
^tional  or  scientific  aims.    These  con- 
ferences contribute  to  international  un- 
derstanding and  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  education,  and  it  would  be 
A  tragedy  if  Federal  support  for  such  ac- 
tivities were  to  be  permanently  clouded 
because  of  the  events  of  the  past  few 

d&ys 

Two  things  are  clear:  First.  Federal 
suDDort  for  travel  to  these  conferences  is 
InSortant.  Second,  the  credibility  of 
Federal  suppori;  must  be  established  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Credibility 
to  this  case  means  that  when  a  man  goes 
to  an  international  education  conference 
on  a  Government  travel  grant,  he  goes 
for  the  purpose  of  education  and  not  as 
Q  spy 

Yesterday  I  introduced  S.  981,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  finance  travel  to  international 
youth  conferences  by  individuals  broadly 
representative  of  the  Nation's  students. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  today's  New  York 
Times  has  endorsed  the  prhiciple  of  my 
bin  in  an  editorial  which  states : 

It  U  nonsense  to  suggest  that,  because  they 
arouse  suspicion  abroad,  public  subsidies 
should  not  be  offered.  Virtually  all  natioiis 
offer  such  subsidy.  The  point  at  Issue  Is 
how  to  provide  the  funds,  without  perverting 
the  purpose. 

A  first  step  should  be  to  speed  the  divorce. 
already  suggested  under  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966,  of  international  edu- 
lational  affairs  from  the  foreign  policy 
branches  of  the  Government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is 
far  better  suited  to  sponsor  educational  ex- 
changes than  the  State  Department,  let  alone 
the  CJ.A. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  February  16  New  York 
"nmes,  entitled  "Infiltrating  the  Cam- 
pus," be  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Infiltrating  the  Campus 

The  Impropriety  and  folly  of  permitting 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  subsidize 
the  National  Student  Association  cannot  be 
nUUgated  by  post-mortem  rationalizing.  It 
U  absurd  to  suggest  that,  because  the  stu- 
dent organization  was  too  impoverished  to 
take  part  In  international  meetings,  the  C.I.A. 
merely  assumed  the  role  of  a  benevolent  pa- 
tron of  youth. 

It  is  not  the  business  or  the  habit  of  In- 
telligence services  to  underwrite  Indigent 
good  causes  unless  the  beneficiary  can  be  ex- 


pected to  pay  off  the  debt,  directly  or  In- 
dlrectiy.  It  was  more  reprehensible  for 
Washington  to  let  its  intelligence  service 
leopardlze  a  representative  voice  of  the  na- 
tion's college  youth  than  It  was  for  a  few 
student  leaders,  In  secret  agreement,  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation. 

At  least  as  serious  has  been  the  breach  or 
public  faith  by  private  foundations  acting 
as  go-betweens.  The  very  existence  of  foun- 
dations is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  tex- 
oavlnK  public.  The  mandate  that  goes  with 
tills  tax  exemption  is  to  provide  nongovern- 
mental support  for  worthy  causes,  not  to 
serve  as  a  cover  for  clandestine  Government 

°^The  sordid  episode  has  dealt  another  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  credibility  o^.^Af  ^rlcan 
students  and  scholars  abroad.  Faith  In  their 
detachment  already  had  been  d^?«!^^y 
earlier  disclosures  of  secret  links  between 
the  CIA  and  some  American  universities 
A  total'  ban  on  all  C.I.A.  underwriting  of 
collegiate  activity  Is  plainly  long  overdue. 

It  will  be  tragic  II  the  present  effect  Is  an 
undermining  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation's total  record.  Often  under  ^e  from 
the  rlBht.  It  has  usually  represented  cour- 
ageous liberalism.  TO  discredit  the  organl- 
zltlon  because  of  the  secret  "^discretion  of 
a  few  of  Us  leaders  would  sap  the  strength 
of  elected  student  governments  across  the 
country  and  endow  New  Left  extremists  with 
unwarranted  power  just  when  their  hold  on 

students  Is  crumbling.  v,  i^  ir,  r  t  a 

More  Is  needed  now  than  a  halt  In  C.I.A. 
subsidies  to  the  N.S.A.  or  other  academic  or- 
ganizations. All  such  groups  should  oj^ 
tiielr  books  and  sources  of  funds  to  their  own 
membership  and  to  public  scrutiny.  To  per- 
mit a  few  student  leaders  to  make  far- 
reaching  policy  decisions  ^^t^^^^^^f-^^^ 
of  the  membership  exposes  them  to  Pressures 
and  temptations  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  political  experience. 

L  for  foundation  activities,  the  penalties 
for  engaging  In  undercover  activities  shoiUd 
be  cle^ly  established.    The  Patinan  investi- 
^tlon^long  ago  made  clear  the  need  for 
Reforms,  and  the  President  has  promised  to 
send   to   Congress   this   year   proposals   for 
stamping  out  abuses  In  foundation  practices 
Most  iinportant,  expUclt  guidelines  should 
be  laid  down  to  regulate  all  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment  support  of  International  activities 
of  sTudents  and  scholars.    It  Is  nonsense  to 
suggest  that,  because  they  arouse  suspicion 
abroad,  public  subsidies  should  not  be  of- 
fered    Virtually  all  nations  offer  such  sub- 
sidT'  ^e  point  at  issue  Is  how  to  provide 
the  funds,  Vlthout  perverttog  the  purpose. 
A  first  step  should  be  to  speed  the  divorce 
already  suggested  under  the  International 
Mucafion  Act  of  1966,  of  International  edu- 
cational   affairs    from    the    foreign    policy 
branches  of  the  Government.    The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is 
far  better  suited  to  sponsor  educational  ex- 
changes   than    the    State    Department,    let 
alone  the  C.I.A. 

Beyond  specific  action.  It  is  Imperative  to 
understand  that  academic  freedom  may  be 
as  severely  threatened  by  secret  covenants 
as  by  overt  political  coercion.  Democratic 
institutions  never  thrive  by  using  totalitar- 
ian devices  to  combat  totalitarianism. 


man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ambas- 
sador to  Vietnam,  and  a  clUef  poUUco- 
military  strategist  of  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

I  hesitate  to  quote  General  Taylor  out 
of  context,  but  several  statements  in  his 
book  caught  my  eye.  One  in  particular 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.    General  Taylor  observes: 

Suppose  everything  of  value  In  the  North 
were  desti-oyed;  we  would  still  have  over 
200  000  armed  guerrillas  In  South  Viet  Nam 
who  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  In  some 
way  For  food  they  could  Uve  off  the  land 
without  suppUes  from  the  North.  If  they 
avoided  contact  with  large  military  forces, 
they  could  husband  their  weapons  and  am- 
munition stocks  and  maintain  for  a  long 
time  a  low  level  of  sustained  depredations 
and  terrorist  activity.  If  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war,  if  their  morale 
did  not  coUapse  at  this  disaster  in  the  North, 
they  could  conceivably  remain  In  action  for 
the  next  ten  years,  or  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  we  might  still  be  tied  down  by  this 
vast  guerrilla  force. 

I  make  a  point  of  quoting  the  general 
at  length,  because  many  persons  in  this 
country  write  to  me  and  tell  me  that  we 
should  use  every  weapon  at  our  disposal 
to  "win  the  war."  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  mean,  but  I  assume  they  are 
speaking  of  unrelenting  bombing  and  in- 
vasion to  say  the  least,  and  atomic  war- 
fare to  say  the  most. 

I  do  not  think,  and  I  believe  General 
Taylor  does  not  either,  that  we  can  win 
the  war  that  easUy.  We  wUl  eventuaUy 
have  to  negotiate. 


RE- 
MAX- 


"RESPONSIBILITY  AND 

SPONSE"— BOOK    BY    GEN. 
WELL  D.  TAYLOR 
Mr   NELSON.    Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  now  re- 
tired, has  had  published  and  released  a 
new  book  called  "ResponsibUity  and  Re- 
sponse."   I  look  forward  to  reading  it  in 
entirety.    Perhaps  it  has  some  answers 
to  the  terrible  problems  facing  us  in  Viet- 
nam. 
General  Taylor  was  a  former  Chair- 


FUNDS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 

CENTERS 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  noticed  in  the  letters-to-the- 
edltor  column  of  today's  New  York  Times 
a  letter  from  Frank  Leonard,  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work 

His  letter  desei-ves  the  attention  of  au 
of  us  in  the  Congress.  ,^  ^    .      . 

He  points  out,  for  example,  that  about 
2  000  students  seeking  grants  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for 
training  in  the  mental  health  field  were 
denied    grants   because    of    inadequate 
funds     This  one  statistic  alone  should 
shock  us:  We  know  of  the  tremendous 
need  for  more  and  better  trahied  mental 
health  personnel,  we  know  of  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill 
for  these  personnel— yet  1,840  students 
seeking  training  in  mental  health  were  in 
1965  denied  the  financial  assistance  they 
need  for  the  training.    We  must,  when 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  this  year, 
increase  the  appropriations  available  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
for  the  training  of  students  who  desire 
to  enter  this  field. 

An  article  in  the  December  1966  issue 
of  Psychiatric  News,  by  Michael  Gorman, 
executive  director  of  the  Association 
Against  Mental  Illness,  describes  the 
needs  in  mental  health  manpower  tram- 
ing,  and  describes  the  inadequacy  of 
funding  for  pursuit  of  this  training. 

Another  point  made  in  Mr.  Leonard's 
letter  is  the  seriousness  of  the  lack  of 
funds  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  About  2,000  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  are  pro- 
jected for  construction  across  the  Umted 
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states  by  1975,  at  a  cost  conservatively 
estimated  at  $5  billion.  Yet  we  have  ap- 
propriated less  than  $60  million  ftimually 
to  meet  this  need.  It  should  be  clear 
that  without  increased  appropriations, 
we  simply  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  goal 
of  2,000  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Massachusetts,  for  examdle,  has 
planned  for  the  establishment  ol  38  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  through- 
out the  State.  These  centers  Will  diag- 
nose and  treat  the  mentally  illl  and  the 
mentally  retarded  where  they  should  be 
diagnosed  and  treated — in  tlieir  own 
communities.  For  36  of  the  3$  centers 
planned  in  Massachusetts,  progrbm  plan- 
ning has  already  begun.  But.  akain,  the 
financial  burden  on  the  State  is  itoo  great 
for  it  to  bear,  imless  increase^  Federal 
financial  assistance  is  made  ivailable. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  I>resident, 
that  though  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  is  doing  a  superp  job,  we 
in  Congress  have  not  given  it)  the  full 
box  of  tools  it  needs.  Mental  il  ness  and 
mental  retardation  are  tragedies,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
2  weeks  ago,  and  we  must  do  a  1  we  can 
to  ease  the  pain  these  traged  es  bring 
to  individuals  and  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter  In 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  iirticle  in 
Psychiatric  News,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  bs  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mental  Health  Centers 
To  the  Editor: 

News  stories  about  the  2.000  ctunmunlty 
mental  health  centers  that  are  "  >roJected" 
for  completion  throughout  the  latlon  by 
1975,  and  the  23  centers  that  are  currently 
"planned"  for  New  York  City,  can  create  a 
false  feeling  of  optimism  about  the  progress 
of  mental  health  programs. 

Five  billion  dollars  Is  a  conserlvatlve  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
2.000  centers,  and  $1.5  billion  Is  alconserva- 
tlve  estimate  of  the  annual  coat  of  staff 
salaries — presimnlng  that  the  10<i.000  psy- 
chiatric nurses  and  40.000  other  pr(  if esslonals 
could  be  recruited  and  trained  tc  staff  the 
centers. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  must 
meet  most  of  the  costs  of  Implemiintlng  the 
community  mental  health  center  idea.  The 
1961  repKjrt  of  the  Joint  Commlsslo  i  on  Men- 
tal Health  and  Illness,  Action  fsr  Mental 
Health,  said  Federal  contributions  for  men- 
tal health  should  double  In  Ave  yet  rs  (reach- 
ing $940  million  annually)  and  triple  in 
ten  years  (reaching  $1.75  billion  annually) . 

Only  contributions  of  this  magiltude  can 
make  community  mental  health  a  reality. 
The  much-touted  1963  and  1965  Federal 
laws  make  available  less  than  $1  K)  million 
annually  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

In  addition,  last  year  2,000  studfents  seek- 
ing National  Institute  of  Mentkl  Health 
grants  to  obtain  training  in  this  field  were 
denied  them  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

This  year's  New  York  City  C  immunity 
Mental  Health  Board  capital  budgi  it  for  con- 
struction of  mental  health  centeis  was  cut 
from  a  requested  $38.6  million  to  $4.6  mil- 
lion— the  greatest  cut  by  far  of  aiiy  city  de- 
partment. At  this  rate,  it  would  take  New 
York  City  31  years  to  complete  23  centers — 
half  the  number  required.  The  pace  else- 
where Is  even  slower.  I 

Frank  ^i^onabo. 

Febrtjart.  9,  1967, 


(Prom  Psychiatric  News,  December  1966] 

Habd-Working  Congress  Dm  Well 

BY  Mental  Health 

(By  Mike  Gorman) 

The  89th  Congress,  which  worked  harder 
and  met  over  a  far  longer  span  than  most 
of  Its  predecessors,  is  now  fair  game  for  his- 
torians, archivists,  and  other  ex  post  facto 
pundits.  The  recently  elected  90th  Con- 
gress, which  win  open  shop  on  Jan.  10,  will 
be  much  more  conservative  In  outlook.  For 
one  thing,  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In 
Important  Committees  In  the  House  wUl  be 
sharply  reduced. 

Those  of  us  who  were  In  almost  dally  con- 
tact with  the  89th  Congress  know  that  Its  ac- 
tions In  the  field  of  mental  health  alone 
have  earned  It  the  approbation  of  all  who 
are  Interested  In  replacing  custodial  care  of 
the  mentally  111  in  large  mental  institutions 
with  early.  Intensive  care  In  easily  accessible 
community  facilities. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
the  1963  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  authorizing  $224  million  in  federal 
matching  monies  over  seven  years  to  help 
support  the  personnel  and  other  operating 
costs  of  new  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  some  entrenched 
prophets  of  gloom  and  doom,  the  community 
mental  health  centers  program  has  really 
gotten  off  to  a  most  Impressive  start.  As  of 
Nov.  1,  1966.  federal  matching  grants  had 
been  awarded  for  the  construction  and/or 
staffing  of  more  than  140  community  mental 
health  centers  In  44  states.  Since  many  state 
plans  were  not  approved  until  earlier  this 
year,  all  Indications  point  to  a  flood  of  ap- 
plications during  1967.  However,  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  the  last  one  of  the  mental 
health  center  construction  authorization. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  now  push- 
ing for  a  five-year,  $500  million  renewal  of 
the  mental  health  center  construction  act. 
This  wUl  be  the  toughest  task  during  the 
90th  Congress,  and  a  particularly  severe  test 
for  a  hopefully  revitalized  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health. 

A  second  amendment  to  the  1963  act,  often 
overlooked,  provides  for  enormous  expansion 
In  training  teachers  of  the  handicapped.  It 
authorizes  $120  million  in  federal  monies 
over  a  four-year  period  for  these  teachers  of 
the  handicapped,  with  particular  emphasis 
in  both  House  and  Senate  reports  upon  the 
development  of  teachers  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  This  Is  a  crucial  need  right 
now,  since  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  there  are  lewer  than  3000  teachers  spe- 
cifically qualified  to  work  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children  as  against  a  nationally 
estimated  need  of  100,000  teachers. 

Contemplative  historians  of  the  future — 
not  the  instant  historians  of  today — may 
single  out  legislation  on  behalf  of  children 
as  the  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
recently  deceased  Congress.  It  authorized 
one  million  doUars  in  support  of  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children, 
charged  with  the  task  of  studying  the  extent 
of  mental  Illness  among  children  and  specific 
prop»osals  to  reduce  It.  As  readers  of  this 
publication  know,  the  Commission  is  in- 
corporated, there  are  more  than  25  organi- 
zations represented  in  its  membership,  and 
six  task  forces  have  been  formed  to  gather 
data  preliminary  to  preparing  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress.  This  Is  an  enormous  op- 
portunity to  do  something  for  four  to  five 
million  children,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
associated  with  this  Commission  are  deter- 
mined that  Its  initial  somewhat  fumbling 
pace  will  soon  be  transformed  by  the  sense 
of  urgency  that  its  vital  task  demands. 

The  pace  of  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  somewhat  slower.  Its  major 
accomplishment,  which  passed  in  the  last 
week  of  the  session,  was  a  bill  abolishing  the 


old  categorical  disease  grants  and  puttine 
them  all  under  the  umbrella  of  a  compre! 
henslve  health  grant  to  state  health  and  state 
mental  health  authorities. 

The  stress  In  this  legislation  is  upon  plan, 
ning  money,  with  $9  million  provided  In  fiscal 
1967  and  $15  million  In  fiscal  1968  for  all 
kinds  of  state,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning  to  bring  flexible  unity  out  of  the 
present  rigidly  categorical  diversity. 

As  finally  passed.  Pi.  89-749  provides  for 
one  year  of  actual  grant  money  In  fiscal  iggg 
at  a  level  not  much  higher  than  the  sum  of 
the  present  categorical  grant  monies.  How- 
ever, mental  health  gets  a  good  shake  in  all 
of  the  major  components  of  the  legislation. 
First  of  all.  It  gets  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
grant  money,  and  certain  ceilings  on  mental 
health  clinic  and  community  service  pro- 
grams have  been  removed. 

$62.5    MILLION    FOR   GRANTS 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  $62.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968  for  project  and  demonstra- 
tion grants  In  Important  health  areas.  These 
project  grants  will  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  and  mental  health  should  do 
well.  It  Is  singled  out  for  special  mention  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reports;  the  Sen- 
ate report  particularly  Insists  on  broad  pro- 
grams In  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  child- 
hood  mental  illness,  suicide  prevention,  etc. 

The  legislation  is  really  important  only  as 
a  start.  Realizing  this,  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers  of  the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  has  told  some  of  us  that  hearings 
to  expand  this  legislation  will  be  the  first 
priority  business  of  his  Committee  In  1967. 
The  fate  of  the  legislation,  which  was  cut 
$2  billion — repeat  billion — below  the  Admin- 
istration estimates  by  the  1966  Congress,  will 
depend  largely  upon  what  the  Administra- 
tion does  next  year.  It  will  have  to  do  a  lot 
better  than  it  did  in  1966,  when  it  failed  lor 
months  to  push,  and  then  woke  up  in  Octo- 
ber and  got  what  it  deserved — a  bargain 
basement  version  of  Its  original  proposal. 

Outside  of  the  staffing  legislation,  I  regard 
nothing  that  came  out  of  this  past  year 
as  more  Important  than  the  Intelligent,  in- 
formed commitment  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
creased appropriations  for  all  tyjjes  of  mental 
health  personnel.  Traveling  in  a  number  of 
states  the  past  two  months,  I  have  heard  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  the  puny  compre- 
hensive health  bill,  but  very  little  about  the 
extraordinary  actions  of  the  Congress  in  man- 
dating a  greatly  increased  national  invest- 
ment In  mental  health  manpower  training. 

For  example,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  ordered  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  prepare  "a  fresh  assessment 
of  the  requirements  for  mental  health  per- 
sonnel, by  professional  and  sub-professional 
categories,  five  years  hence  and  a  realistic 
plan.  Including  estimates  of  the  funds  re- 
quired, for  meeting  these  requirements." 

Such  a  plan  has  been  prepared  by  the 
NIMH,  and  It  was  approved  by  the  National 
Mental  Health  Advisory  Council  at  Its  No- 
vember meeting.  The  plan  calls  for  sharp 
yearly  Increases  in  training  funds  from  the 
$94  million  appropriated  in  fiscal  1967  to  a 
projected  goal  of  $187  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  Senate  also  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
Inadequate  training  sums  proposed  by  the 
Administration  this  year.  It  noted  that  a 
previous  NIMH  survey  projected  the  need  for 
125.000  professionals  in  the  major  mental 
health  disciplines  by  1975,  as  against  the 
65,000  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Noting 
that  the  Administration  had  proposed  only 
an  additional  $3  million  for  training  this 
year,  the  Senate  pointed  out  the  need  of  an 
annual  Increment  of  $15  million  to  keep  up 
with  minimal  mental  health  manpower  goals. 
It  further  noted  that  2000  qualified  appli- 
cants seeking  training  In  the  four  core  mental 
health  disciplines  had  been  turned  down  the 
previous  year  for  lack  of  money,  and  pro- 
vided an  additional  $5  million  over  the 
budget  so  that  more  than  half  of  thes6  quail- 
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fled  applicants  could  be  brought  into  traln- 

'l.nTtoarcomment:  In  light  of  the  Vlet- 
wflT  and  continuing  pronouncements 
■^  President  Johnson  threatening  those 
"^f  exceeded  his  budget  requests  with  ex- 
'mmu^cation.  It  Is  truly  remarkable  that 
STuMer  Hill.  Rep.  John  Fogarty,  and  their 
o^eagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  added_$U 


the  metals;  and  the  identification  of 
areas  or  "targets"  favorable  for  the  oc- 
currence of  heavy  metals  where  private 
industry  may  explore  and  develop  the 
resource.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  working 
along  side  the  survey,  analyzes  methods 
and  machinery  needed  for  mining  opera- 
tions and  engineers  new  equipment  to 


Numerous  legislative  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  the  damage  inflicted 
by  the  shocking  and  unprecedented  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  to  increase 
the  price  of  gold;  to  allow  the  free 
marketing   of   gold   for  purposes  other 

fnh  over  the  Johnson  request.  production  and  the  price  of  sale.    Un-  costs  of  production, 

^fd^  not  know  whether  It  is  seemly  in  this  fortunately,  so  far,  we  have  never  been  Under  this  new  program  the  Depart- 

yind  of  a  legislative  summary,  but  may  I  ^^^.^  ^j^g  legislation  because  of  ment  of  the  Interior  is  not  only  exploring 

TesA  with  everyone  who  bas  had  the  pa-  fanciful  apprehensions  of  the  Treas-  new  fields  of  minerals  and  new  ways  of 

Se  to  read  through  this  litany  t^^^^^^^  ury   Depar  ment   that   such    legi3lation  mining  but  is  exploring  a  new  kind  of 

«*P  r„' HiraUhe  STe  Sfficl  ISinl:  wouirin  some  mysterio-as  way    cause  service  for  the  mining  industry  which 

*?  nvfnc  them  for  their  deep  understanding  international  monetery   panic.     I  have 

T^  support  for.  greatly  enlarged  mental  ^ever  believed   in   this   mumbo   jumbo. 

or,  ana     fi~ ^  .„„„„.t  thi«  hP-  ^^^^^^j.  ^ave  my  colleagues  from  gold 

Therefore,  we  wUl  con- 


healuTtraining  programs.  I  suggest  this  be 
l^e  I  know  that  we  will  fall  short  of  all 
TZi  projected  goals-in  the  comniunity 
^.ntal  health  centers  program,  In  health 
Ssie  coverage.  In  Title  18.  In  Title  19, 
S^^hollsm.  m  childhood  mental  Illness, 
M-lt  we  do  not  begin  to  accelerate  now 
the  training  of  professionals  and  subprofes- 
sionals  who  will  staff  these  programs  In  the 
years  to  come. 


SOMETHING      NEW      UNDER      THE 
EARTH   AND   UNDER   THE   SEA 
Mr  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  I  have  spoken  in 
this  body  on  the  importance  of  enacting 
legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  gold 
miners  to  operate  profitably.    Dunng  the 
past  two  sessions  of  Congress  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  revitalize  the  gold 
mining  industry,  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs   but   which    did    not    re- 
ceive action  by  the  Senate.    On  Janu- 
ary 11,  I  introduced  this  legislation,  S. 
49  again,  and  held  a  hearing  on  the 
measure  on  Thursday,  February  2.    The 
Subcommittee   on   Minerals.   Materials, 
and  Fuels,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
now  ordered  S.  49  reported  to  the  full 
committee,  where  I  hope  it  will  shortly 
be  approved  for  action  by  the  Senate. 

Our  once  great  gold  mining  industry 
has  been  the  subject  of  unique  discrim- 
ination not   practiced   by   the   Federal 
Government  against  any  other  sector  of 
the  economy.    Required  to  operate  at  a 
price  fixed  by  Executive  fiat  in  1934,  the 
gold  miner  in  the  United  States  has  been 
faced  with  an  impossible  situation.    The 
price  of   everything   required   to   mine 
gold— labor,  equipment,  transportation, 
taxes,  all  other  expenses  of  businessr— 
has  increased  by  more  than  125  percent 
since  1940,  the  year  in  which  domestic 
gold  miners  produced  the  record  quan- 
tity of  gold  known  by  the  United  States, 
Despite  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  min- 
ing gold,  the  Federal  Government  has 
never  been  willing  to  change  the  price 
at  which  it  must  be  sold,  which  is  $35 
an  ounce.     A  gold  miner  cannot  mine 
gold  at  this  price.    Consequently,     the 
once  industrious  gold  miner  has  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  American  economy. 
Not  only  have  the  gold  miners  been 
continually  frustrated  by  the  failure  to 
achieve  an  increase  in  the  price  at  which 
they  may  sell  their  product  to  the  only 
buyer— the  U.S.  Treasury  Department— 
but,  also,  they  were  the  victims  of  an 
exceedingly  arbitrary  and  unjust  order 
of  the  War  Production   Board   during 
World  War  U  which  completely  shut 
down  all  the  gold  mines. 


mining  States.     

tinue  to  press  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  aid  those  who  wish  to  mine 
gold  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
so  profitably. 

Although  efforts  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  aid  directly  American  gold 
miners  has  not,  so  far,  succeeded,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  come  to  recognize  the 
great  importance  of  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry and  is  exerting  its  efforts  to  find 
gold  and  assure  its  production. 

While  the  world  has  been  watching 
with  fascination  the  voyages  of  Amer- 
ica's astronauts  into  the  mysteries  of 
outer  space,  another  project  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  has  been  going  on  in 
the  depths  of  the  planet  earth  which 
may  prove  to  be  of  greater  significance 
to  the  mining  industry  than  anything 
the  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
in  many  years  and  which  will  supply 
the  space  program  as  well  as  defense 
and  domestic  needs  with  essential  raw 
materials  now  in  short  supply. 

Under    the    leadership    of    Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources, Cordell  Moore;  Geological  Sur- 
vey Director,  William  T.  Pecora;   and 
Director   of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Dr. 
Walter  Hibbard.  an  imaginative  program 
of  intensified  domestic  exploration  for 
valuable  minerals  has  been  proceeding 
with  vigor  and  determination.    Teams  of 
geologists  are  searching  the  earth,  and, 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  under  the  sea.  for 
deposits  of  gold.  sUver.  platinum,  mer- 
cury     bismuth,     antimony,     tantalum, 
and  other  heavy  metals.    When  promis- 
ing prospects  are  found  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
equipped  to  apply  its  expertise  to  the 
development    of    new    techniques    and 
equipment  for  mining  to  make  develop- 
ment of  deposits  economically  feasible 
and  assure  a  profitable  return  to  the 
operator. 

The  two  agencies  work  together— the 
Geological  Survey  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  discovery  while  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  perfects  new  methods  of 
sampling  and  delineating  deposits  of 
minerals  and  new  equipment  and  meth- 
ods to  facilitate  mining  deposits  found. 
Under  the  new  heavy  metals  program, 
authorized  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  undertaken  widely 
ranging  field  and  laboratory  studies  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  geology 
and  geochemistry  of  gold  and  the  other 
heavy  metals;  programs  for  identifica- 
tion and  evaluation  of  new  resources  of 


may,  in  the  long  run,  be  equivalent  in 
value  to  that  of  the  new  techniques  and 
methods  discovered  in  the  course  of  its 
scientific  investigations. 

For  many  years  various  segments  of 
American   industry   have   been   greatly 
benefited,    indeed,    subsidized,    by    ad- 
vanced research  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government.     The  air- 
craft industry  and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, for  example,  have  long  been  the 
beneficiaries  of   research   and   develop- 
ment programs  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  the  Maritime 
Administration;  the  case  of  the  aircraft 
industry,  the  development  of  new  miU- 
tary  airplanes  by  the  Air  Force  has  often 
been  the  forerunner  of  new  equipment 
for  commercial  operation.    The  farmers 
of  America  have  had  not  only  subsidies 
for  crops  produced  at  a  cost  in  excess 
of  the  market  price  of  their  product  but, 
also,  have  had  the  tremendous  benefit  of 
wide  scale  programs  of  research  in  better 
techniques  and  methods  of  farming  and 
processing  by  the  superbly  equipped  re- 
search agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Research  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  specialized  agencies  of 
the  Government  have  long  provided 
technical  assistance  of  substantial  value 
to  many  sectors  of  the  business  commu- 
nity and  to  American  society. 

The  mining  industi-y,  meanwhile,  has 
been  consistently  neglected  and  repeat- 
edly overlooked  when  Federal  programs 
of  aid  and  technical  assistance  have 
been  under  consideration.  Nothing  has 
been  advanced  for  fostering  the  progress 
of  the  mining  industry  on  anything  like 
the  scale  of  Federal  aids  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

Now,  at  last,  we  see  a  program  devel- 
oping in  thfe  Interior  Department  of 
great  potential  benefit  to  the  long  by- 
passed mining  industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  the  projects  now  underway  in  this 
modern  day  search  for  gold— and  other 
minerals— is  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  off  the  coast  of 
Nome,   in    my   State    of   Alaska.     The 
beaches  of  Nome  where  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  Alaska  yielded  great  treas- 
ure to  those  who  came  there  and  were 
successful  in  staking  and  holding  a  claim 
and  contributed  much  to  the  lore  and 
history  of  the  region.   Before  World  War 
II,  when  gold  mining  became  impossible 
under  the  War  Production  Board  order 
of  1942  prohibiting  all  mining  for  gold, 
the  Seward  Peninsula,  where  Nome  is  lo- 
cated, produced  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  of  gold  and  was  among 
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the  most  productive  areas  of  Alaska  for 
the  precious  metal.  Now  that  interest 
is  stirring  again  in  the  impirtance  of 
gold  to  the  United  States  th^  old  loca- 
tions are  being  reexamined  for  deposits 
left  urunined  or  overlooked  during  the 
feverish  days  of  the  gold  ruslp.  One  of 
the  places  the  modern  geolJDgists  are 
looking  is  the  Seward  Peninsila.  Here, 
the  outlook  is  for  discovery  of  deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metels  in  the 
tidelands  off  Nome's  beaches  of  sufBcient 
value  to  merit  substantial  investment  of 
money  by  the  Government  and  by  pri- 
vate industry  to  bring  the  precious  met- 
als to  the  surface  and  process  them  for 
use. 

The  idea  that  gold  deposit^  lie  under 
the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  is  not  new. 
More  than  25  years  ago.  in  March  1941, 
the  magazine  Mining  World  reported  the 
unique  activity  of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Sulli- 
van, who  was  even  then  mining  for  gold 
under  the  waters  bordering  t|ie  Seward 
Peninsula.  Mr.  Sullivan,  whb  located  a 
claim  on  Daniels  Creek  in  l|99,  mined 
it  with  a  partner  until  furnher  effort 
seemed  unprofitable.  He  sold]  his  prop- 
erty in  1907.  In  the  report  of  his  work  in 
the  March  1941  issue  of  Mining  World, 
Mr.  Sullivan  explained: 

I^ter  on,  I  got  Interested  Ini  the  creek 
again  and  set  out  to  learn  where  the  bed- 
rock was,  and  11  there  were  value  i  on  It.  By 
employing  a  modem  drill,  we  found  bedrock 
and  pay  imder  about  20'  of  bajren  gravel. 
We  went  to  work  on  this  grouid  In  1931 
with  a  dragline  scrapwr — not  a  dragline 
shovel — and  worked  It  down  to  tlie  tide  line. 

I  had  become  convinced  that  ut  one  time 
the  Daniels  Creek  gulch  had  continued 
further.  The  pay  was  still  ther«  right  Into 
the  sea,  and  the  shape  of  the  bedrock  con- 
vinced me  that  at  one  time  the  gulch,  and 
the  valuec.  had  continued;  and  that  the 
creek  had  later  been  drowned  bj   the  sea. 

I  got  a  Kirk  Hlllman  Placer  Kl:ig  drlU.  set 
It  up  on  the  sea  Ice,  and  drilled  a  ot  of  holes. 
With  this  drilling  we  were  able  t  o  trace  the 
creek  bottom  well  out  to  sea  from  the  present 
beach,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  there 
were  values  In  a  well  defined  strsak.  There 
was  only  one  paystreak  there,  hiwever,  and 
It  was  on  bedrock. 

I  think  It's  easy  to  see  what  happened. 
We  know  the  coast  at  Nome  was  elevated  at 
one  time,  establishing  the  Inland  beaches. 
I  think  the  coast  at  Bluff  settlec  ,  drowning 
a  large  part  of  the  original  Daalels  Creek 
gulch.  After  It  was  drowned,  there  was  con- 
tinued erosion,  which  laid  down  b  trren  gravel 
above  bedrock  on  the  No.  1  claim  above  the 
present  beach.  Then  later  erosion  again  de- 
posited gold,  which  made  up  the  second  pay- 
streak  encountered  on  the  creek. 

Out  under  the  sea  Ice  we  have  only  one 
paystreak,  and  It  Is  on  bedrock.  This  theory 
of  the  history  at  Bluff  Is  supported  further 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  strlle  at  Nome 
rich  beach  placers  were  found  at '.  Jluff,  where 
the  wave  action  had  scattered  the  values 
brought  down  and  deposited  by  Daniels 
Creek.  ' 

Having  become  sure  of  his  theory  that 
the  golden  treasure  he  was  seeking  lay 
under  the  sea,  Mr.  Sullivan  then  pro- 
ceeded to  devise  an  ingenious  rig  to  re- 
cover it.  Due  to  the  rough  seai  prevalent 
in  the  waters  underlain  by  tne  gold  de- 
posits it  was  decided  the  most  productive 
season  for  operation  in  the  Arctic  was 
during  the  winter  when  5  anfl  6  feet  of 
ice  keep  the  waters  still  deipite  gales 
above.   The  work  was  diflBcult,  dangerous, 


and,  with  relatively  primitive  equipment, 
scarcely  profitable.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  general 
closure  of  gold  mines  throughout  the 
Nation,  Mr.  Sullivan  again  suspended 
his  operations  at  Nome. 

Now,  in  a  new  day  of  discovery,  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Sullivan  give  strong  impe- 
tus to  exciting  new  developments  in 
mining  history  and  technology. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  outfitting  its 
own  navy  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery for  gold  entirely  unlike  those  of 
the  Spanish  conquistadors  who  sought 
their  El  Dorado,  but  very  likely  to  make 
new  history.  At  the  Tiburon,  Calif., 
Marine  Minerals  Technology  Center,  the 
Bureau  is  preparing  the  R/V  Virginia 
City  to  sail  in  late  May  or  early  June  for 
Alaska  where  drill  rigs  will  explore  and 
especially  trained  technicians  will  oper- 
ate a  shipboard  laboratory  for  onsite 
analysis  of  material  found  on  the  ocean 
floor  and  below.  Sister  ships  of  the  Vir- 
ginia City — the  Grass  Valley  and  the 
Cripple  Creek — are  also  being  equipped 
at  Tiburon  for  undersea  exploration  for 
minerals. 

Another  pioneer  in  the  field  of  imder- 
water  mining  is  the  Martin  Dredging  Co., 
of  Nome,  which  has  developed  and  ex- 
perimented with  a  hydraulic  mining 
dredge  that  has  proved  the  feasibility  of 
marine  mining  for  heavy  metals.  Ken  R. 
Martin,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company,  is 
confident  that  the  efforts  he  has  made, 
together  with  the  kind  of  assistance  that 
can  be  rendered  now  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  could  make  the  undersea 
deposits  of  Alaskan  gold  a  20th-cen- 
tury bonanza. 

Alaska  will  watch  with  interest  the 
events  of  the  coming  summer  off  the 
beaches  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Our 
interest  will  be  mingled  with  the  hope 
that  now,  at  long  last,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  embarked  on  a  program 
that  will  restore  mining  in  Alaska  to 
prosperity  again. 

In  Alaska,  the  work  of  the  heavy 
metals  program  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  not  limited  to  that  being 
done  off  the  coast  of  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula. Throughout  the  State  Uncle  Sam 
is  prospecting  for  the  minerals  the  coun- 
try needs  to  meet  our  domestic  require- 
ments. The  Lost  River  tin  district, 
where  significant  deposits  of  beryllium 
were  discovered  in  1962,  Is  being  con- 
tinually studied.  Last  summer  the  re- 
sult of  this  search  was  the  discovery  of 
a  system  of  veins  containing  tin  as  well 
as  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  on  which 
further  exploration  will  be  undertaken 
in  coming  seasons.  The  Fairbanks 
region,  where  more  than  35  percent  of 
Alaska's  gold  production  has  been  found, 
will  be  the  target  of  intensified  work  on 
both  placer  and  lode  deposits  next  year. 
On  the  Alaska  Peninsula  areas  of  min- 
eralization in  the  Talkeetna  Mountains 
have  been  found  which  will  also  be  the 
focus  of  study. 

East  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  prelim- 
inary sampUng  has  been  made  of  gold 
deposits  in  the  Shungnak-Hughes  area 
and  more  exploration  will  be  done.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  southeastern 
Alaska  study  of  near-shore  placers  of 
heavy  metals  will  be  accomplished  under 


contract  with  the  University  of  Alaska 
using  the  research  vessel  Acona.  id 
Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  where 
Alaskans  hope  to  prove  that  parks  and 
mining  can  go  together  with  the  creation 
of  a  great  new  national  park,  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey  continues  to  examine  de- 
posits to  provide  advice  on  how  the  park 
should  be  established  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. Finally,  in  the  central  Alaska 
Range,  in  the  Nyac  region  around  Mc- 
Grath  preliminary  sampling  of  deposits 
continues. 

The  importance  of  all  this  activity  in 
Alaska  cannot  be  underestimated.  For 
many  years,  Alaskans  have  known  that 
great  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  he 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  land  of  the 
State.  However,  as  ix^  so  many  other 
areas  of  Federal  Government  respon- 
sibility, very  little  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  to  explore  and  develop  this 
potential  source  of  prosperity.  Now,  at 
last,  we  may  be  seeing  the  culmination 
of  many  of  our  hopes  and  dreams  when 
the  Government  attacks  energetically 
the  task  of  uncovering  and  making  an 
inventory  of  the  mineral  deposits  of 
Alaska. 

In  other  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  have  been  working,  too. 

In  Nevada,  discovery  of  the  great  de- 
posit of  gold  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fabulous  Carlin  Mine,  has 
been  followed  by  discoveries  of  great  sig- 
nificance near  Cortez  and  in  the  Ely 
Mining  District  of  White  Pine  County, 
Nev. 

In  Colorado,  one  of  the  great  gold  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  past,  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  gold  mining  areas  of  the  old  west, 
Cripple  Creek.  Here,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  reports  an  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic study  of  a  hypothetical  open  pit 
operation  which  features  the  application 
of  advanced  methods  of  economic  anal- 
ysis to  determine  the  feasibility  of  profit- 
able production  of  minerals  discovered. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  costs,  including 
taxation  levels,  varying  levels  of  output, 
assumed  grades  of  ore  and  other  factors 
affecting  the  feasibility  of  a  mining  oper- 
ation are  programed  on  a  computer  and 
the  result  is  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
chances  of  success.  The  implications  of 
this  approach  are  very  important  to  the 
mining  Industry.  The  possibility  exists 
of  making  informed  judgments  of  the 
likelihood  of  realizing  a  return  on  invest- 
ment in  a  mining  operation  and  escaping 
the  unhappy  experience  of  failure  which 
has  many  times  attended  these  ventures. 

Nor  have  other  States  been  neglected. 
Mineral  deposits  are  being  explored  in 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Utah,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  wherever  the 
possibility  exists  of  discovery  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits. 

The  reason  for  all  this  commendable 
activity  in  the  field  of  mining  was  ex- 
plained at  the  outset  of  the  heavy  metals 
program  last  year.  At  that  time  Direc- 
tor Hibbard  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  em- 
phasized that  heavy  metals,  including 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  mercury,  bismuth, 
antimony,  tantalum,  and  tin  "are  In 
short  supply,  and  are  being  consumed  at 
a  rate  far  exceeding  production."    As- 
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dstant   Secretary    of    Interior    Cordell 
Moore  pointed  out: 

nonsumption  Is  outpacing  production  .  . 
.«Ti  in  the  case  of  platinum  metals,  four 

one  for  mercury,  three  to  one  for  gold 
^d  silver  exclusive  of  monetary  needs. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Increasing 
nurVuPPlies  of  these  important  metals. 
Z  decision  was  made  to  undertake  the 
nrofrram  now  under  way. 

nncle  Sam  has  taken  over  the  role  of 
„jL-,ector,  adviser,  and  friend  of  those 
^to  would  develop  the  great  resources 
*  f  to  be  found  and  made  available  to 
Z  people  of  the  Nation.  Hopefully. 
Se  i^ing  industry  wUl  take  f  ull  advan- 
taee  of  the  assistance  now  available  from 
the  Government  and  take  over  where  the 
Govemmenfs  job  is  done.  If  this  hap- 
nens  on  the  scale  it  should,  we  may  see 
Tnew  day  of  prosperity  for  the  miners 
of  America. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  very  encour- 
aeing  to  the  mining  industry.  How- 
pver  I  believe  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our 'duty  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  effective  assistance  to  the  individual 
nold  miners  who  strive  to  employ  their 
resources  of  strength  and  energy  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end,  I  wUl  continue  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  my  bill.  S.  49.  which 
would  provide  the  assistance  needed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLACKAMAS 
rOUNTY  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY AUTHORITY  COMMUNPrY 
ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  upon  my 
return  from  service  with  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  in  Mexico.  I 
found  that  I  had  missed  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Paul  Ackerman,  super- 
intendent of  the  Canby  Elementary 
School  District  86  in  Oregon,  who  desired 
to  bring  to  my  attention  the  activities  of 
the  Clackamas  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Authority  upon  which  he  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

He  very  thoughtfully  left  with  me, 
however,  a  report  of  that  organization 
which  comments  upon  the  activities 
being  carried  on  in  the  Clackamas 
County  area.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
an  excellent  report  and  one  which  testi- 
fies to  the  value  of  the  programs  funded 
under  the  economic  opportunity  authori- 
ties. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  together  with  a 
letter  of  February  9,  1967.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

February  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  enclosed  docu- 
ment Is  a  brief  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  Clackamas  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Authority,  Inc.  and  their  proposals 
for  the  coming  year. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  actively  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  feel  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  In  our  County  In  helping 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  through  these 
activities. 

If  you  wish  any  additional  Information 
concerning  our  program,  I  would  be  pleased 


to  talk  with  you  or  members  of  your  staff. 
I  can  be  reached  at  223-9400,  ext.  455,  or  at 
578-4480    (DC.)    through  February   10. 
Yours  truly, 

Paul  Ackerman, 
Superintendent.  Camby  Elementary 
School  District  86,  Camby,  Oreg.; 
Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Clack- 
amas County  Economic  Opportunity 
Authority,  Inc..  Oregon  City.  Oreg. 

Report  of  Clackamas  County  Economic 
Opportuntty  Authortty,  Inc.,  Communtty 
Action  Agency,  Oregon  Ctty,  Oreo.,  for 
Senator  Wayne  Morse 

BOARD    OF    directors 

Name  and  Field 

Mr.  Paul  Ackerman,  education. 

Mr.  James  Adamson,  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Ashwood,  clergy. 

Mr.  John  Borden,  health. 

Dr.  John  Cleland,  medical. 

Dr.  William  Crelghton,  dental. 

Mr.  Harley  Crockett,  union. 

Mr.  Robert  Elklns,  farmer. 

Mr.  Ralph  Erlandson,  attorney. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Herron,  aid  to  disabled. 

Mr.  Clarence  Jolly,  elder  retired,  low  In- 
come. 

Mr.  Wayne  LaFarge,  county  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Ruth  McCoy,  welfare. 

Mr.  Nell  Puckett,  employment. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Beeder,  low  Income. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ruhnke,  district  vocational 
director. 

Mr.  Wallace  M.  Telford,  housing. 

Miss  Bernlce  Thomas,  welfare  administra- 
tor. 
Mr.  Hubert  Weeks,  welfare  recipient. 
Mr.  Afton  Zundel,  county  agent. 


staff 
Name  and  position 
Howard  N.  Steward,  Jr.,  executive  director. 
Virginia  Brown,  project  director. 
Jeanette  Holt,  secretary. 
Alyce  Warburton,'  clerk. 
Roberta  Huffman,  clerk. 
LaVelle  Newman."  team  captain. 
Jessie  White,'  team  captain. 
WUllam  Baty,'  aide. 
Irene  Bourn,=  aide. 
Betty  Brewer,"  aide. 
Donna  Collron,"  aide. 
Alice  Keller,"  aide. 
Dorothy  Lewis,"  aide. 
Jacklyn  Lewis,"  aide. 
VerneUe  Shafer,"  aide. 
Mary  Lou  SomerviUe,'  aide. 
projects  to  date 

1.  1966:    Head  Start,   approved  grant  for, 

$23,500.  Students 

Molalla ^° 

Canby *^ 

2.  1966:  Grass  Roots,  approved  grant  for, 
$49,155. 

(a)  60%  for  Survey,  20%  tor  Community 
Organization,  20%  for  Rendering  of  Serv- 
ices— Expended  to  date:   $19,016. 

(b)  Numbers  of  homes  visited  for  survey: 

Boring 228 

Brlghtwood " 

Clackamas    "Jz 

Estacada,  Dodge,  Eagle  Creek 387 

Gladstone J^l 

Milwaukee,  Portland 317 

Molalla,   Mullno 280 

Oregon  City ""* 

Total 2,  320 


Survey  summary 
[In  percent] 


Topic 


Estacada, 
402  residents 


Gladstone, 
121  residents 


Personal  needs: 

Medical 

Financial  relief... 

Civil  improvement: 

Educational  Improvements --- • 

Municipal,  county,  and  State  services — 

Rehabilitation  and  retraininp  and  placement^ 

EnlaTRement  of  service  provided  by  local  business- 
Community  recreation  programs .^--..--— 

Civil  improvement  with  direct  benefit  to  individual: 

Educational  and  training  programs 

Occupational  a.s.sistance .-- 

Medical  and/or  professional  services 

Improved  public  utilities 

Miscellaneous  items — 


17.3 
18.1 

28.3 
30.2 
9.1 
11.2 
60.0 

12.0 

8.1 

37.1 

20.2 

1.2 


6.6 

8S.0 

16.6 
9.0 

25.6 
6.9 

42.0 

32  9 
17.0 
18.0 
14.2 
6.6 


Molalla, 
232  residents 


Oregon  City. 
904  residents 


14.1 

72.0 

29.1 
15.0 
14  1 
15.2 
39.0 

27.1 

7.1 

61.0 

10.0 

7.1 


17.6 
48.0 

20.7 
12.4 
16.3 
2.5 
26.1 

18.5 
10.1 
23.3 
21.1 
2.2 


3.  Manpower  Action  Committee: 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship   (U.S.  Dept.  of 

Labor) . 

Community  Action  Agency  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity). 

County  Extension  Office  (Oregon  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture). 

Division     of     Vocational     Rehabilitation 
(Oregon  State  Department  of  Education). 
Education  (Clackamas  County  Schools). 
Labor  (APL-CIO). 

Oregon     State      Apprenticeship     Council 
(Oregon  State  Employment  Service). 

Public  Welfare    (Clackamas  County  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Commission) . 

Valley  Migrant  League  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity).  ^,      „ 

4.  Cooperative   Working  Relationship   Es- 
tablished: 
Department  of  Employment. 
Education  Office. 
Extension  Service. 
Health  Service. 
Hoxislng  Authority. 
Welfare  Department. 

Currently  continuing  building  relation- 
ship with  other  agencies  and  offices  both 
public  and  private. 


PLAN  OF  APPROACH 

1.  Education: 

Eight  (8)  weeks  summer  Head  Start:  165 
children. 

Application  In  process. 

Total  Estimated  Cost  of  Component: 
$68,295.00. 

2.  Assist  In  Employment:  $13,589.74. 
Manpower   Coordinator    to    bring   specific 

cases  of  unemployed  and  unemployable  be- 
fore Committee  to  find  solution  to  problem. 

3.  Neighborhood     Multi-Service     Centers: 

$18,856.50. 
Estacada-Sandy-Mllwaukle   (82nd  Area). 

4.  70  Neighborhood  Councils— 7  Area 
Councils:  $36,701.03. 

Two  Team  Captains  and  five  Community 
Organizer  Aides  to  serve  as  resource  person 
for  councils,  to  meet  with  them  and  be  the 
direct  contact  person  of  Community  Action 
Agency  with  Low  Income,  to  refer  to  needed 
services,  to  make  aware  of  community  con- 
cerns to  assist  m  referral  of  unemployed  and 
untrained  to  the  Manpower  Action  Coordl- 
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nator,  and  thereby  directly  assist  In  secur- 
ing training  and  employment. 

5.  Legal  Aid  Services  Component:  «15,' 
000.00 

To  be  prepared  In  conjunction  with  Wash- 
ington County  Community  Ac;lon  Agency 
and  the  Bar  Associations  of  bot  i  Counties. 

6.  Administration  of  Community  Action 
Agency:   $29,261.00. 

Supervision  and  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams coming  under  this  office  ind  working 
with  other  agencies  concerned  vlth  poverty, 
with  the  schools,  and  the  pub  Ic  sector  to 
coordinate  a  combined  strategy  1  or  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  within  the  (lounty. 

FINANCIAL  SUMMABT 
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Total  cost  of  Clackamas 
grams  from  June  2,  1966,  to 
Inclusive: 

Headstart,     1966 

Headstart,    1967 

Program    development 

Operation    Grassroots 

Manpower  action  coordinator.. 
Three   neighborhood   centers. .. 

Community    organization 

Administration,  coordination, 

and  program  development 

liCgal  aid  services 

Social  workers    (Headstart) 


County  OEO  pro- 
Jam  ary  31,  1968, 


Total  coet  of  program. 


Cash  cost  to  Clackamas  County 

(to  date) 

Request  thla  action 


$23,  638.  00 
68.  295.  00 
11.819.00 
43,  044.  00 
13.  589.  00 

18.  856,  50 
36,701.03 

29,261.00 
15,  000.  00 

19,  407.  00 


279,  610.  53 


2.  000.  00 
8,  965.  00 


Total I-     10.  965.  00 

Estimated  savings  In  welfare  gifents  realized 
toy  employment  of  low  Income  unemployed 
persons:  $15,174,50. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Indicated  savings 
of  tax  dollars,  nine  of  the  employees  of  the 
Community  Action  Office,  whp  otherwise 
might  have  been  Welfare  recipients  have 
paid  $4,980  in  Federal  and  Statejwithholdlng 
tax  by  January  31.  1968.  j 

COUNTY  or  Clackam.^s, 

Treasuheb's  ^mcz, 

Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
I  Wayne  H.  LaP£irge  have  on  January  17, 
1967  examined  the  ledger  and  cash  books  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportipnlty  at  the 
Oregon  City  office.  709  Monroe  Street,  Oregon 
City.  Oregon.  I  have  found  thim  adequate 
for  public  fund  accounting.       I 

The  Clackamas  County  Treasjirer  Is  serv- 
ing as  the  bank  for  receipts  and  Expenditures 
for  Clackamas  County. 

Waynk  H.  LaIParge, 

\TreasuTer. 

COMPONENT    7-3 

Conduct  and  administration 

Id  Adminls- 


The  Intent  of  the  Conduct 
tration  Component  is: 

( 1 )  To  continue  to  serve  as  th 
which  the  various  components 
are    administered,    coordinated 
related  to  other  efforts,  both  public  and  prl 
vate.   In   Clackamas   County   to ,  aggressively 
wage  war  on  poverty.     Such  el'orts  will  be 
made  in  keeping  with  O.E.O.  reg  ulations  and 
standards,  and  the  policies  established  by  the 
Clackamas    County    Economic 
Authority,  Inc. 

(2)  To  conceive  and  develob  additional 
programs  which  have  both  the  i  otentlal  and 
promise  of  breaking  the  cycle  <  f  poverty  In 
the  County. 

(3)  To  establish  criteria  for 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  Ir 
the  causes  of  poverty. 

(4)  To  receive,  hold  and  dlsbi4-se  all  funds 
as  designated  in  approved  grants. 

(5)  To  be  responsible  for  per^nnel  selec- 
tion, their  administration  and  supervision  In 
accordance  with  the  personnel  ]>ollcy  stand 
ard    adopted    by    the    Commi^lty 
Board. 

(6)  To  work  with  the  varloui  public  and 


office  under 
nd  projects 
and    inter- 


Op  portunlty 


ind  evaluate 
eliminating 


Action 


private  agencies  In  securing  coordination  of 
efforts,  sharing  of  financial  resources  (city, 
county,  federal,  foundation,  private  and 
state)  and  further  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  execute  the  war  on  poverty. 

(7)  To  oversee  and  be  responsible  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  Head  Start 
Component,  the  Community  Services  and 
Neighborhood  Centers  Components  and  the 
Manpower  Action  Component. 

Achievement  to  date 
It  Is  our  belief  that  these  objectives  are 
realistic  for  under  our  Initial  grants  (PD  7-1 
OB  7-2 )  we  have  been  able  to : 

(a)  Organize  both  Neighborhood  Councils 
and  Area  Councils. 

(b)  Enlist  Inter-agency  support  and  co- 
op)eratlon  as  well  as  Initial  steps  toward  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  such  public  agencies 
as  Employment,  Health,  Welfare  and  num- 
bers of  School  Districts. 

(c)  Make  numerous  referrals  of  youth 
(drop  outs),  adults  (employment,  mental 
health,  vocational  counseling,  surplus  foods, 
welfare  department  et  al.) .  We  have  secured 
referral  slips  for  use  by  aides.  If  we  find 
persons  In  need  and  referred  are  not  follow- 
ing through  and  making  contact  with  agency, 
our  aides  will  make  a  second  contact  and  go 
toith  the  person  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

(d)  A  working  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished with  Department  of  Employment 
where,  when  a  school  drop  out  does  not  re- 
spond to  their  letters  of  Invitation  to  come 
In  for  counseling  and  vocational  guidance, 
one  of  our  aides  will  contact  the  person  to 
achieve  the  contact. 

(e)  A  working  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  Valley  Migrant  League  where- 
by Adult  Basic  Education  classes  conducted 
under  their  auspices  for  Migrant  Farm 
Workers  has  opening,  persons  referred  by  our 
Community  Action  Agency  have  first  pri- 
ority of  consideration. 

(f )  Under  auspices  of  our  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  there  Is  a  Manpower  Action 
Committee  composed  of  the  following  agen- 
cies: Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor);  Community  Action 
Agency  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity); 
County  Extension  Office  (Oregon  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) :  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  (Oregon  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education);  Education  (Clackamas 
County  Schools);  Labor  (AFL-CIO);  Oregon 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  (Oregon  State 
Employment  Service)  Public  Welfare  (Clack- 
amas County  Public  Welfare  Commission); 
and  the  Valley  Migrant  League  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity).  The  stated  purpose  of 
MAC  is:  "To  establish  and  maintain  com- 
munications between  agencies  Involved  In 
manpower  rehabilitation,  education,  train- 
ing, and  employment.  In  order  to  strategi- 
cally plan  for  the  maximum  use  of  available 
resources."  This  group  meets  twice  monthly 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  means  of 
assisting  the  maxlmvim  number  of  persons 
to  be  trained,  placed,  and  served  under  the 
various  acts.  Including  Title  V. 

COMPONENT    7-4 

Community  services  multiservice  centers 
This  Component  will  Include  three  Neigh- 
borhood Multi-Service  Centers,  up  to  seventy 
Neighborhood  Councils  and  seven  Area  Coun- 
cils, all  of  which  will  be  administered  by  the 
Service  Coordinator  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency.  Through  the  membership  of 
Public  and  Private  Agency  personnel  on  our 
Community  Action  Board,  through  the  de- 
veloping rapport  without  our  Community 
Action  Board,  through  the  developing  liaison 
between  our  Community  Action  Agency  and 
the  various  segments  of  the  community  con- 
cerned with  services  to  people  in  need,  and 
through  the  Manpower  Action  Committee 
and  its  constituent  organizations,  we  propose 
to  achieve  the  maximum  feasible  degree  of 
coordination  among  available  services  of  all 
types  to  those  who  are  our  concern. 
To  oversee  this  component,  supervise  per- 


sonnel, coordinate  efforts  and  programs  in 
sure  relatedness  of  this  component  with  thi 
various  other  components  of  the  ConunT 
nity  Action  Program  and  similar  efforts  « 
both  private  and  public  agencies,  we  an 
requesting  an  administrative  person  who* 
title  vrtll  be  Service  Coordinator.  That  he 
might  be  as  free  as  possible  of  admlnlstratl». 
trivia  and  function  effectively,  we  also  t«. 
quest  a  Clerk  for  him. 

In  addition  to  the  Service  Coordinator  iM 
Clerk,  we  request  two  Social  Workers,  to  l» 
assigned  the  follow-up  of  families  of  Heaa 
Start  children.  These  workers  would  be 
funded  from  Head  Start  allocation  and  sta- 
tioned in  two  of  the  Neighborhood  Centers 

Clerks  for  all  but  the  Service  Coordinator 
will  be  requested  on  "out  of  school"  N  T  c 
grants.  As  additional  staff,  we  will  need  two 
Team  Captains,  and  five  Community  Org». 
nlzer  Aides,  who  together  will  be  responsible 
for  the  particular  Neighborhood  CounclU 
and  the  Area  Council  In  the  geographic  are» 
of  the  County  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  survey  conducted  by  community  Aldej 
under  the  Grass  Roots  grant  has  Indicated 
a  restrained  latent  Interest  In  becoming  la. 
volved  In  Community  Action.  In  all  of  the 
rural  areas  of  the  County,  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  lack  of  an  adequate  meam 
of  expression  of  their  concerns,  needs,  and 
corporate  problems.  Thus  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  overcome  the  traditional  rural  re- 
luctance  to  Identify  with  organizations,  and 
to  the  degree  we  can  help  these  persons  find 
satisfaction  as  they  venture  forth  to  partld- 
pate  In  Neighborhood  Councils,  we  can  sene 
effectively  as  a  catalyst  whereby  some  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  may  be  lessened  ct 
eliminated. 

The  Team  Captains  and  Aides  will  be 
responsible    for    the    following: 

(a)  Oversee  existing  Neighborhood  and 
Area  Councils. 

(b)  Service  the  needs  of  said  Neighbor- 
hood and  Area  Councils. 

(c)  Organize  additional  Neighborhood  and 
Area  Councils. 

(d)  Continue  to  make  direct  contact  with 
all  persons  of  low  Income  In  their  assigned 
areas  and  make  referrals  to  the  agencies 
where  persons  In  need  can  secure  needed 
services. 

(e)  To  follow-up  on  referrals  to  ascertain 
If  the  Individual  availed  himself  of  the  serr- 
Ice  In  question,  to  determine  If  appropriate 
service  was  rendered,  and  where  either  is 
found  to  be  Isicklng,  to  strive  to  get  the  per- 
son to  the  needed  service  through  an  alter- 
nate method  (i.e.,  some  public  and  private 
agency  which  can  provide  the  service)  If  the 
regular  channel  Is  non-productive. 

The  aforementioned  Councils  are  to  be 
structured  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Ultimately  to  develop  75-100  Neighbor- 
hood Councils  of  at  least  10  members  each, 
at  least  one-half  of  the  persons  composing 
each  Neighborhood  Council  to  be  of  low  in- 
come. 

(2)  To  develop  seven  Area  Councils  each 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  Neighborhood  Councils  within  the  des- 
ignated geographic  area. 

(3)  To  Insure  each  of  the  Area  Counclli 
have  two  duly  elected  representatives  to  ac- 
tively participate  and  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Clackamas  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Authority,  Inc. 

(4)  To  encourage  membership  of  Neighba- 
hood  Councils  to  attend  Community  Actlot 
Board  meetings,  etc. 

(5)  Through  elected  representatives  to 
Neighborhood  Councils  and  Area  Councils,  to 
develop,  expand  and  maintain  a  two-way  line 
of  communication  from  the  Neighborhood 
Councils  to  the  Community  Action  Boeji 
and  from  the  Community  Action  Board  tc 
the  Neighborhood  Councils. 

(6)  To  give  expression  of  the  concerns,  de- 
sires, frustrations,  hopes  and  needs  of  the 
low  income  segment  of  each  area  within  the 
County  to  the  appropriate  groups  In  tbe 
"Establishment"     who     have     within     thet 
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the  potential  of  assisting  such  persons 
Ui  the  "cycle  of  poverty." 
^tT  Where  the  voice  of  low  income  persons 

i  tber  not  heard  or  Ignored.  It  shall  be  the 
■*  tnnfifi  of  our  Agency  to  serve  as  an  Inter- 
'"Sary  agent  In  their  behalf,  and  If  this 
fjT  to  seek  other  means  of  achieving  the 
rirtssary  objective  and  service, 
"^^ther  thrust  to  assUt  the  target  popu- 
i.aon  is  the  estabUshlng  of  Neighborhood 
Multi-Service  Centers.  To  date  contact  has 
^n  made  with  the  Employment  Service, 
the  Health  Department,  and  the  Welfare 
Zmailsslon  offices  of  Clackamas  County. 
Acceptance  of  the  basic  need  of  the  Nelgh- 
horbood  Multi-Service  Centers  was  enthusl- 
ZtiO  Actually  It  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly In  the  Grass  Roots  survey  that  the 
IflOlsble  services  are  too  often  not  reaching 
;be  target  population.  This  breakdown  In 
gervlce  Is  for  several  reasons :  Often  the  needy 
individual  or  family  lacks  Information  of  the 
available  service,  and/or  the  distance  (both 
physical  and  psychological)  from  the  place  of 
residence  to  the  office  of  the  agency  Is  such 
It  to  appear  to  the  needy  to  be  an  Insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Thus  there  Is  common 
agreement  that  the  establishment  of  multl- 
serrtce  Neighborhood  Centers  would  be  of 
value. 

It  Is  currently  our  Intention  to  establish 
one  center  In  the  City  of  Estacada — an  Iso- 
lated logging   community   of    1.000    persons 
I  Center  of  Population  Research  and  Census, 
Portland  State  College,  December  15,  1965.) 
Yet  the  combined  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment  of  the  Estacada  Schools 
totals  2,138  (Country  School  Superintendent's 
Office  January  6.  1967).     The  combined  ele- 
mentary-secondary enrollment  for  the  little 
cross-roads    community    of    Colton    Is    667. 
Thus  these  two  areas  have  a  school  census 
of  2,805  students.    The  total  area  experiences 
a  high  level  of   unemployment  during  the 
winter  months.     Industry,  other  than  log- 
ging and  agriculture.  Is  non-existent.     The 
fact  that  no  county  agency  maintains  figures 
on  other  than  a  county-wide   basis  makes 
documentation  of  need  difficult.     The  fact 
that  our  survey  was  taken  before  the  seasonal 
lay-off  makes   It   difficult  for  this  office  to 
document  need.     These  two  limitations  do 
not  lessen  the  Incidence  or  severity  of  the 
problem.    The  spirit  of  the  community,  as 
indicated  on  the  survey  Is  Indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  target 
group  in  the  aj'ea.     It  Is  the  desire  of  Wel- 
fare to  outstatlon   a   Social  Worker   In  the 
Centers.    It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Employment 
Serrice  to  use  such  facilities  for  services  of 
their  office  to  persons  living  In  the  area.    The 
Health  Department  has  assured  us  of  their 
cooperation  and  Is  currently  exploring  the 
Implementation    of    a   Planned    Parenthood 
Unit  to  be  funded  by  funds  other  than  O.E.O. 
This  and  other  health  services  could  be  made 
available  through  the  Neighborhood  Centers. 
Competent  counselors  (family,  financial,  vo- 
cational) win  be  available  through  the  volun- 
teer efforts   of   qualified   clergy,   empathetlc 
business  men,  and  the  employment  service. 
The  services  offered  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  list   suggested    here,    nor   will    they    be 
selected  by  this  office,  but  by  the  Area  Coun- 
dls  In  which  the  Neighborhood  Service  Cen- 
ter is  placed. 

In  the  Sandy  Community — a  service  center 
for  all  the  area  to  the  north  of  Estacada 
ilong  Highway  26,  would  boast  a  population 
of  8,500.  The  Valley  Migrant  League  (OEO 
Title  in  B)  has  an  Opportunity  Center  In 
Sandy.  Yet  their  Intent  Is  often  frustrated 
by  eligibility  limitation  to  migrant  farm 
laborers  and  their  families.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  to  develop  an  agreement  whereby 
both  our  CAA  and  their  Opportunity  Center 
can  operate  under  one  roof  and  thereby  serve 
aU  of  the  target  population.  While  an  agree- 
ment Is  yet  to  be  finalized,  conversations  to 
date  would  suggest  each  would  pay  rent  and 
heat  costs  on  a  pro-rated  basis  for  actual 
square  feet  of  office  usage.  It  would  be  our 
plan  to  place  one  Team  Captain  In  the  facil- 


ity. Our  costs  would  be  minimal,  but  the 
service  Increase  to  the  Sandy,  Boring. 
Damascus  area  would  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  The  relationship  would  be  har- 
monized by  a  Joint  board  with  representa- 
tion from  our  CAA  and  their  VML  Including 
the  target  population  on  the  coordinating 
board. 

The  Mllwaukle  area  along  82nd  Avenue  in- 
cludes some  of  the  blighted  area  of  resi- 
dential Portland.  A  Low  Cost  Housing  De- 
velopment Is  located  here.  Our  survey  Indi- 
cates unmet  need  here  to  be  acute.  Cer- 
tainly this,  too.  Is  one  other  area  of  obvious 
need  for  a  Community  Multi-Service  Neigh- 
borhood Center.  The  person  in  charge  would 
be  the  Social  Worker  funded  with  Head  Start 
allocations.  In  addition  to  the  follow-up  of 
families  from  the  summer  Head  Start,  could 
also  oversee  the  program  and  activities  of 
the  Neighborhood  Center  as  given  direction 
and  guidance  by  the  Area  Council  and  the 
Community  Action  Board. 

As  one  of  the  most  frequent  rectnrlng 
calls  for  help  from  the  target  population 
rests  In  the  areas  of  money  management  and 
adequate  nutritional  provision  for  children 
on  minimal  income  we  do  request  a  Home 
Economist  to  work  with  the  Community 
Aides  and  Neighborhood  Councils  to  assist  In 
Budgeting.  Nutrition.  Management  of  Home 
Responsibilities,  Child  development,  Con- 
stimer  education  (food-clothlng-household 
good ) .  The  Home  Economist  would  be  re- 
lated to,  work  out  of,  and  teach  In.  the  Com- 
munity Neighborhood  Centers, 

While  Initially  it  might  appear  that  the 
Inclusion  of  an  Home  Economist  Is  a  dupli- 
cation of  services  offered  by  the  Extension 
Service,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Inclusion  was  suggested  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  as  they  are  well  aware,  painfully 
aware,  that  their  best  efforts  to  reach  the 
economically  deprived  tire  not  successful. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  if  such  a  service  were 
offered  through  our  office,  It  has  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the  target  population  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  related  to 
established  structure.  Currently  Extension 
Service  budget  prohibits  their  providing  this 
service.  This  approach  has  been  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully. Should  this  effort  be  successfvU. 
and  we  believe  It  could  be.  numbers  of  low 
Income  persons  could  become  part  of  exist- 
ing extension  groups — or  formed  Into  exten- 
sion groups  of  their  own  who  would  then  be 
serviced  by  Extension.  This  objective  is 
viewed  as  valid,  not  to  further  the  organiza- 
tional efforts  of  another  agency,  but  to  af- 
ford the  deprived  rural  persons  an  on-going 
vehicle  which  can  render  a  continuing  sup- 
portive up-grading,  self-help  service  which 
could  benefit  not  only  the  direct  recipients, 
but  their  entire  peer  group  as  well. 

MANPOWER  COORDINATION 

In  the  Grass  Roots  Survey,  numbers  of  un- 
employed and  unskilled  persons  have  been 
Interviewed.  Often  these  persons  have  made 
feeble  attempts  to  contact  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  secure  employment.  Because  there 
was  no  particular  opening  at  that  time  for 
which  the  applicant  was  qualified  and/or  the 
assigned  number  of  training  slots  available 
In  Clackamas  County  were  already  used,  a 
suitable  placement  was  not  achieved.  The 
applicant  became  discouraged,  and  in  time 
tended  to  give  up. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Nell  Puckett, 
manager  of  the  Oregon  City  Employment 
Service  Office,  and  a  member  of  our  Com- 
munity Action  Board,  a  Manpower  Action 
Committee  has  been  formed.  This  commit- 
tee, known  as  MAC,  Is  affiliated  with  our 
Community  Action  Agency.  Membership  In- 
cludes the  following: 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor) 

Community  Action  Agency  (Office  of  Eco- 
nomic  Opporttanlty) 

County  Extension  Office  (Oregon  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) 


Division     of     Vocational     Rehabilitation 
(Oregon  State  Department  of  Education) 
Education  (Clackamas  County  Schools) 
Labor    (AFL-CIO) 

Oregon      State      Apprenticeship      CoiincU 
(Oregon  State  Employment  Service) 

Public  Welfare  (Clackamas  County  Public 
Welfare   Commission) 

Valley  Migrant  League  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity) 

It   Is   our  studied  belief   that  U   persons 
who  have  been  frustrated  In  their  attempts 
to  find  training  and/or  placement  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  MAC,  that  ways 
win  be  found  to  place  numbers  of  such  per- 
sons  In   gainful   employment.     To   achieve 
this  objective  Involves  first  the  Community 
Aide  who  will  make  contact  with  the  un- 
employed   Individual.     This    contact    may 
come    directly    through    the    Neighborhood 
Council,  or  Indirectly  by  referral  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Neighborhood  Council 
advising  the  Aide  of  the  need  of  a  particular 
resident.     The  Aide  would  contact  the  un- 
employed   person,    collect    background    in- 
formation, including  schooling,  work  experi- 
ence, and  notation  of  any  unusual  circum- 
stances.    This  then  would   be  presented  to 
MAC  by  the  Manpower  Coordinator.     Then 
MAC  would  In  turn  make  recommendation  of 
the  best  manner  to  handle  the  case  In  ques- 
tion whereby  the  unemployed  needy  person 
might   ultimately   find   suitable   placement. 
The    Manpower    Coordinator    would    be    re- 
sponsible to  see  that  the  person  In  need  was 
contacted  by  the  Aide,  referred  to  the  proper 
Agency,  enrolled  In  the  proper  program,  and 
effectively  channeled  down  the  appropriate 
line.    It  would  further  be  the  responsibUlty 
of  the   Manpower   Coordinator   to  work   In 
conjunction  with  MAC  to  cut  any  red  tape 
which    might   thwart   the   progress   of   the 
Individual  In  need  and  thereby  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  objective  of  gainful  satU- 
fylng  employment. 

It  will  further  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Manpower  Coordinator  to  make  follow-up 
contacts  with  the  trainee  or  employee  (as  the 
case  might  be)  to  ascertain  the  individual's 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  his  new  position, 
and  to  make  similar  contacts  with  the  em- 
ployer to  determine  the  degree  of  satisfactory 
performance  on  the  Joto.  To  aooomplisli  this 
responsibility  satisfactorily,  the  Manpower 
Coordinator  would  need  a  full  time  clerk. 

This  narrative  has  been  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Manager  of  the  local 
Employment  Service  Office.  Given  demon- 
strated achievement  of  this  concept  during 
the  first  six  months  of  operation,  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Employment  Service  Office  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  propose  to  his 
superiors  that  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment pick  up  the  cost  of  this  position  of 
Manpower  Coordinator  the  following  year. 
The  possibility  of  sharing  the  cost  diu-ing  the 
current  year  was  explored.  It  was  decided 
that  the  greater  degree  of  freedom  from 
regulation  made  possible  by  Identification 
with  O.E.O..  and  the  initial  Identification 
with  this  office  would  greatly  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Manpower  Coordinator. 
Thus  the  full  cost  of  this  position  U  Included 
In  this  component. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  with  Sen- 
ators as  we  commemorate  an  outstand- 
ing event  in  the  rich  history  of  a  proud 
and  courageous  people.  Today  we  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  February  16,  1918,  a 
date  which  marked  the  culmination  of 
hopes  and  prayers  for  freedom  which 
Lithuanians  had  cherished  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Upon  achieving  Independence,  the 
Lithuanian  people  entered  upon  a  period 
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lltical  progress.  For 
years  they  were  free  to  miike  great 
strides  toward  their  national  goals.  Yet 
World  War  II  brought  to  a  tijagic  close 
their  wonderful,  productive  er^  of  inde- 
pendence. The  beautiful  little 
though  striving  to  maintain  ai  policy  of 
absolute  neutrality,  was  soon  e^igulfed  by 
the  warring  forces.  In  the  fac0  of  a  Ger- 
man ultimatum,  Klaipeda — M^mel— was 
yielded  to  the  Germans.  Ttie  Soviet 
Union,  on  October  10.  1939.  foifced  a  mu- 
tual assistance  treaty  upon  ^thuania. 
The  following  June,  the  Russians  de- 
manded the  immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  government  in  Lithiiania  and 
occupied  the  country.  And,  ^n  August 
3.  1940,  the  Supreme  Soviet)  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  German  Occupation 
troops  superseded  the  Russian  soldiers 
on  June  27,  1941.  only  to  be  replaced  on 
July  13.  1944,  by  the  Russiiin  forces. 
Since  that  terrible  day  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  existed  under  tpe  shadow 
of  the  Communist  hammer  and  sickle. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  in  America  have 
not  forgotten  the  plight  of  t|he  Lithu- 
anian people,  and  indeed  of  >11  captive 
peoples.  I  am  proud  to  say  IJhat  I  was 
among  the  Senators  who.  on  October  6, 
1966.  voted  for  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416.  requesting  the  Prlesident  of 
the  United  States  to  urge  certiin  actions 
for  relieving  the  deprived  peoples  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  | 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  of  the  free  world 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  have 
not  forgotten  those  who  still  liinguish  In 
the  shadow  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
On  this  Lithuanian  Indepenc^nce  Day. 
we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  freedom  for  all  men.i  Today,  I 
extend  my  warmest  best  wisnes  to  our 
Lithuanian  friends  everywhere — in  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  throughout!  this  great 
land  of  ours,  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  join  Senators  today  in  marking  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania — an  independence  jwon  from 
Russia  in  1918  only  to  be  lostj  when  the 
Soviet  Union  reoccupled  the  Baltic  States 
In  1940.  I 

As  one  who  worked  to  secure  Senate 
approval  last  year  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  continue,  on  this  ^d  similar 
occasions,  to  express  its  unwa\jering  sup- 
port for  restoring  to  the  Baliic  peoples 
their  right  to  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

In  that  connection,  the  Supijeme  Com- 
mittee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania  has 
made  a  significant  and  useful  statement 
on  the  consequences  of  independence, 
which  I  should  like  to  quote: 

Is  a  call  for  Lithuania's  freedoOi  an  appeal 
for  "balkanization",  as  some  hava  suggested? 
Not  true.  A  free  Lithuania  woul4  gladly  Join 
a  large  European,  supranational  structure. 
The  world  today  Is  not  restrlcte^l  to  a  sim- 
plistic choice  between  encouragliig  "balkani- 
zation" and  condoning  oppressloni 

To  demand  self-determlnatio^  for  Lith- 
uania, Is  it  equivalent  to  being  "antl-Rus- 
Blan,"  as  others  have  whlspered'J  Not  true, 
again.  Imperialistic  oppression  ^nd  exploi- 
tation degrades  not  only  the  victim  but  also 
the  oppressor  nation.  To  suggest  that  Rus- 
sian people  have  Baits  as  frlendlf  neighbors, 
instead  of  absorbing  them  as  hoettUe  subjecta, 


means  to  be  "pro-Russian"  In  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1940.  the  Soviet  Government  annexed  the 
young  Republic  of  Lithuania,  suppressing 
the  freedom  of  the  people.  Since  that 
day.  26  years  ago.  the  brave  people  of 
this  land  and  its  neighbors — Estonia  and 
Latvia — have  struggled  to  regain  inde- 
pendence. For  that  reason.  I  am  glad 
that  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  was 
adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  full  so  that 
Senators  will  be  reminded  that  by  ap- 
proving the  resolution  we  have  taken  a 
firm  and  unanimous  stand  to  assure  the 
people  of  these  Baltic  States  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  nations  subjected  to 
domination  and  exploitation,  and  that  we 
will  seek  to  cause  world  opinion  to  en- 
gender the  restoration  of  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

This  week,  as  Lithuania  celebrates  its 
716th  anniversary  as  a  state,  we  should 
endeavor  to  assure  her  that  her  future 
anniversaries  will  be  held  in  a  climate  of 
joy  and  peace  for  her  people,  unshackled 
by  the  bonds  of  tyranny. 

We  should  join  the  people  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  in  our  coimtry  who  have 
valiantly  fought  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  their  people  at 
home  since  1940.  To  help  them  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  world  community, 
we  must  keep  oiu"  Nation  as  a  source  of 
light  to  those  coimtries  who  have  been 
placed  in  the  shadows  of  unwanted  Com- 
munist oppression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCTTRRENT   RESOLtTTlON 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  through  a  program  of  deportations  and 
resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  b^alf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  Jun, 
21,  1965. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  4te  ■^^ 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  record  vote  of  298  yeas  to  no  nays  on 
June  21,  1965,  and  unanimously  passed  by  tht 
United  States  Senate  on  October  22,  1968, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  49th  year  since  the  declara- 
tion  of  Lithuanian  independence  in  1918. 
This  nation  has  been  the  site  of  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  independence  by  its 
courageous  people.  Held  in  Communist 
tyranny  for  so  many  years,  the  Lithu- 
anians  have  still  retained  a  strong  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty.  Simply  to  recount 
briefly  the  history  of  their  struggle  in 
this  century  is  to  show  the  world  a  people 
firmly  dedicated  to  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

After  120  years  of  subjugation  to  Rus- 
sia, and  occupation  by  the  Germans  dur. 
ing  the  First  World  War.  the  Lithuanian 
people  declared  the  "establishment  of  an 
independent  Lithuania"  on  February  16, 
1918.  Yet  by  the  end  of  that  same  year, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  invaded  the  coun- 
try. Lithuania  fought  back  and.  though 
stripped  of  part  of  its  territory,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  recognition  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  in  1920. 

But  the  hard-won  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  short  lived.  In 
1940.  Soviet  troops  occupied  the  country 
and  annexed  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  the  following 
year.  Lithuania  fell  under  German  ad- 
ministration until,  as  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion collapsed  in  1944.  Lithuania  was 
again  crushed  by  the  Soviet  army. 

For  7  years,  Mr.  President,  the  Lithu- 
anian  people  struggled  to  liberate  their 
land.  During  that  struggle,  30,000  Lithu- 
anians died  for  their  cause,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  deported  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  they  died  wholesale 
in  forced  labor  camps. 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom  from  their  oppresson 
and  the  establishment  of  a  truly  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  add  our  voices  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  49th  armiversaiy 
of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, to  demonstrate  our  sincere 
hope  that  liberty,  so  long  suppressed  in 
Lithuania,  will  possibly  rise  again. 


pebrmry  16,  1967 
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ADDITIONAL  PAYMENT  FOR  WHEAT 
PRODUCED  FOR  EXPORT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  share  with  you  today  mail  I  have  ^^ 
ceived  from  my  friends  on  the  farm  in 
North  Dakota,  because  I  want  to  point 
out  very  emphatically  to  you  what  the 
people  who  have  produced  the  food  you 
are  eating  today,  are  saying  and  think- 
ing. 

I  recently  put  before  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  a  bill  which  would  guarantee 
farmers  an  additional  25  cents  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  abroad— 25  cents  for 
each  bushel  that  is  sold  abroad  either  for 
dollars  that  help  slow  the  drain  of  gold, 
or  which  attack  hunger  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  program. 


T  want  to  share  the  things  our  farmers 
i  saving  with  you  today  not  because 
iTereSonse  to  my  proposal  has  been 
^vorable.  which  it  has,  but  because  these 
K  reflect  so  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
S  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  at  a 
!S  crossroads.  These  are  not  the 
?!mments  of  a  public  relations  depart- 
So?  a  paid  Advocate,  but  the  heart- 
wt  expressions  of  the  men  and  women 
So  tiU  the  soil,  and  the  people  in  our 
Sm  communities  who  live  and  work 
with  them.  ,     ,  , 

The  crossroads  that  I  speak  of  have 
Jn  created  by  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
Zn's  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  have  been 
«Suced  to  the  lowest  level  in  recent  his- 
^    our  farmers,  without  the  bitter- 
nps  that  has  been  associated  with  many 
Ih  changes  in  other  areas  of  our  econ- 
Iv  have  reduced  the  number  of  acres 
nfwheat  that  they  plant  to  a  fraction  of 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    They  have 
done  this  because  they  have  been  told 
Siat  the  past  huge  surpluses  have  forced 
down  the  price  of  their  wheat  crops. 
The  implicit  promise  in  this  is  that  prices 
will  go  up  when  the  surplus  is  down. 

But  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
when  this  national  poUcy  has  been  in 
effect  we  have  realized  that  wheat  and 
other'foods  play  a  much  more  important 
role  in  our  national  policy.  We  have 
recognized  that  the  worid's  population  is 
Quickly  pressing  in  on  the  available  land 
a»ce  and  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
world's  people  will  eat  as  well  as  you 
and  I  do  today.  We  have  also  realized 
the  strategic  importance  to  our  defense 
preparations  that  an  adequate  national 
reserve  of  food  means. 

Because  of  these  concerns.  Secretary 
Freeman,  of  the  Department  of  Agricin- 
ture.  has  asked  our  farmers  to  plant  31 
percent  more  wheat,  and  this  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  our  farmers  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  past  sacrifices  in  acre- 
age that  they  have  made. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  increased 
acreage  they  plant  will  be  harvested  and 
sold  at  a  lower  guaranteed  price,  and 
their  hopes  for  doing  better  at  the  cash 
price  are  being  dashed  by  declines  in 
the  cash  price.    In  addition  to  a  guar- 
antee   of    $1.25    per    bushel    of    value 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, wheat  farmers  are  guaranteed  an 
additional   certificate  payment  on  the 
portion  of  their  crop  which  would  be 
consumed  within  our  country.    This  ad- 
ditional certificate  applied  to  45  percent 
of  our  crop  in  1966.  but  will  be  appUcable 
to  only  about  35  percent  of  this  year's 
expanded  crop.    Even  though  there  is 
some  question  as  to  how  good  portions  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop  ahready  planted 
will  be.  market  observers  attribute  recent 
price  declines  in  the  market  for  wheat 
to  an  uneasiness  among  the  professionals 
that    a    record    crop    harvested    from 
greater  acreage  will  force  the  price  down. 
This  is  one  very  strong  theme  which  I 
found  among  the  many  people  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  not  just  to 
answer  a  poll,  but  to  write  me  a  letter. 
They  have  pointed  out.  in  effect,  that  we 
recognize  the  share  of  our  wheat  crop 
which  we  eat  and  use  in  our  own  Nation 
as  a  part  of  national  policy  with  the  do- 
mestic certificate.    They  say  that  the 
wheat  we  sell  abroad  is  also  part  of  our 


national  policy,  and  there  should  also  be 
a  certificate  attached  to  it  so  that  the 
producers  are  assured  a  fair  return  for 
their  efforts. 

This  business  of  a  fair  return  is  a  sec- 
ond strong  theme  among  the  comments 
my  friends  have  made  to  me.  Though 
they  do  not  have  the  statistics  at  hand, 
they  can  feel  in  their  pocketbooks  the 
fact  that  average  farm  prices  have  con- 
sistently decUned  the  past  few  months, 
and  that  the  prices  farmers  must  pay 
for  the  goods  and  services  they  need  to 
grow  crops  have  consistently  risen. 

The  third  strong  theme  which  I  have 
observed  among  these  people,  some  of 
whom  have  shared  their  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  me,  is  toat 
they  are  becoming  disillusioned,  and  this 
is  particulariy  true  of  the  younger  farm- 
ers who  are  the  ones  who  must  be  counted 
on  to  produce  the  food  your  children 
will  be  eating  tomorrow. 

These  people  are  not  threatening  to 
give  up  their  necessary  occupation  to 
crowd  into  the  cities,  but  their  talk  about 
it  refiects  the  restlesness  of  our  farm 
community  today.  I  point  these  remarks 
to  you  only  because  I  believe  you  gentle- 
men should  be  aware  of  this  feeling. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  made,  for 
a  25-cent  certificate  payment  on  each 
bushel  of  wheat  produced  for  export,  is 
a  modest  one.  Its  cost  this  year  would 
be  something  over  $300  million,  com- 
pared to  the  requests  for  something  over 
$30  bilUon  which  are  now  before  us  from 
President  Johnson  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  ^^        _   , 

Some  have  expressed  reservations  that 
25  cents  on  the  export  share  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  not  enough  to  bail  them 
out  of  the  financial  bind  they  are  in.  but 
many  of  them  recognize  this  as  a  realistic 
goal  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Others 
have  written  to  me  asking  Congress  for 
some  help  with  their  economic  plight. 

To  save  you  time  in  sharing  the 
thoughts  of  North  Dakota's  people,  I 
have  randomly  selected  portions  of  some 
letters  which  are  representative  of  much 
of  their  thinking.  I  also  want  to  give 
you  the  names  of  the  many  others  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  me. 
Here  are  paragraphs  from  some  of  their 
Ipttcrs ' 

Edwin  Hintz,  Elgin,  N.  Dak.: 
I  feel  that  by  the  Increase  of  wheat  acres 
that  this  will  depress  the  market  and  that 
the  farmer  will  need  some  Insurance  for  a 
fair  return  for  his  production.  I  feel  that 
no  farmer  would  be  able  to  produce  wheat  at 
the  present  support  level. 

John  Toman.  Jr.,  Flasher.  N.  Dak. : 
I  am  and  so  are  the  neighboring  farmers, 
much  in  favor  of  the  25<  export  certificate. 
It  would  mean  more  Income  to  us  farmers 
improving  the  economy. 
Eugene  L.  Norheim,  Rocklake,  N.  Dak.: 
The  wheat  farmer  Is  asked.  If  not  required, 
to  produce  a  high  quaUty  food  product  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  at  less  than  a 
bargain  price.    This  Inflation  continually  in- 
cre^es  his   risks   and  whittles  away  at  his 
returns  for  Investment,  labor  and  manage- 
ment.   No  other  group  In  the  nation  Is  asked 
to  accept  such  terms  these  days. 
Evert  Nelson.  Washburn,  N.  Dak.: 
As  you  know  the  price  of  new  machinery 
has  gone  up  since  November  1,  1966.    I  talked 
to  a  machine  dealer  In  Underwood,  which  Is 
our  hometown.    The  price  on  an  806  Inter- 


national Harvester  tractor  has  gone  up  $470 
since  Nov.  1,  1966.  With  the  high  Interest 
rates  and  the  Increase  in  machinery  prices, 
we  are  asked  to  Increase  wheat  acreage  32 
per  cent  In  1967.  Also  the  land  prices  In  the 
last  20  years  have  Increased  about  30  to  50 
ner  cent.  It  Is  aUnost  Impossible  to  get 
hired  help  ...  and  the  high  operating  costs 
and  Increase  In  taxes. 


Walter  Podoll.  Edgeley,  N.  Dak.: 

such  an  amendment  Is  long  overdue  and 
would  help  achieve  parity  for  agriculture 
which  Is  so  vital  and  necessary  to  keep  the 
family  farmer  on  the  land,  therefore  I 
strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

Oscar  Rau,  Ashley,  N.  Dak. : 

Both  presidents  have  promised  parity  In 
the  1960's,  but  they  are  nearly  over  and  the 
parity  is  nowhere  In  sight.  Even  In  a  par- 
tial wartime  economy  farm  produce  is  low 
in  price  as  compared  to  things  farmers  buy. 
This  situation  Is  being  aggravated  further 
bv  the  price  increase  by  manufacturers  ol 
farm  machinery  in  Nov.  1966,  who  enjoy  a 
high  percentage  of   net   profit  after  taxe«. 

Leif  Ringsruds,  Mayville.  N.  Dak.: 
The  farmer  is  in  dire  need  of  better  prices 
for  products  he  produces. 
Vernon  Forth,  Ambrose,  N.  Dak: 
I   feel   that   wheat   shipped    overseas   for 
Pood  for  Peace  and  to  supply  food  for  needy 
nations  Is  a  benefit  to  aU  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  not  only  farmers  and  that  wheat 
farmers  should  not  subsidize  our  country  to 
our  own  economic  deficit. 

Roy  Eman,  Kramer,  N.  Dak.: 
We  need  more  of  this  thinking  If  we  are 
going  to  stay  in  thU  farming  business. 

Gaylord   Olson,  young   farmer   from 
Buxton.  N.  Dak.: 

Pew  people  reaUze  that  the  lack  of  effective 
export  demand  for  wheat,  and  the  subse- 
quent low  world  wheat  price,  would  be  much 
different  If  the  nations  who  need  wheat  could 
afford  It.    In  other  words,  there  Is  need  for 
wheat  by  many  foreign  consumers,  yet  o^y 
a  few  of  them  can  support  their  needs.    We 
seldom  question  efforts  to  fulfill  the  need, 
however,   there   Is   a   lack   of   consideration 
about  a  fair  price  to  provide  for  the  need. 
The  result  Is  that  U.S.  farmers  are  subsldlz- 
Ine    through  a  lower  price,  the  foreign  ad 
programs   of   our   country.    This   is   totally 
unfair  to  the  farmer  and  your  bill  proposing 
an  export  certificate  would  reduce  the  In- 
equity.   Much  has  been  said,  too,  about  the 
cost-price  squeeze.    In  my  opinion,  the  low 
wheat  price,  and  higher  costs  are  forcing  re- 
sources   away   from    food   production.     The 
inputs  m  wheat  production,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  very  limited.    If  the  future  world 
food  needs  are  as  critical  as  the  population 
growth  would  predict.  It  should  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  Increase  farmers    wheat 
income. 
Dale  Riedesel,  Cathay.  N.  Dak.: 
I  would  like  more. 
Daniel  Gust,  Durbin,  N.  Dak.: 
I  am  certain  that  most  farmers  are  expect- 
ing  some   export   certificate   of   some   kind 
Personally.  I  would  Uke  to  see  a  blend  price 
of  $2.25  a  bushel  for  wheat.     Working  with 
farmers  explaining  the  wheat  program  for 
the  Agricultural  StablUzatlon  and  Conferva- 
tlon  service  (U.SJ).A.).  many  questions  are 
^ed  Why  farmers  are  expected  to  increase 
their  wheat  plantings  at  present  returns. 

M.     Hodnefield,     elevator     manager. 
Church's  Ferry,  N.  Dak.: 

I  am  sure  you  have  80  to  90  per  cent  sup- 
port from  farmers  on  this.  In  this  area. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Evans.  Doyon, 
N.Dak.: 
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It  Is  maybe  not  enovigh,  but  I 
ber  when  that  25  cents  Is  all  we 
and  we  had  to  try  to  make  It  go 
that  time  even  one  cent  more  a 
a  lot  of  money.    However,  I'm 
people  who  sell  guns  and  munitions 
government    are    not    selling    at 
rate,  neither  are  they  who  su 
for  the  space  program.    Certainly 
who  transport  materials  are  not 
single  cent,  so  why  should  the 
duce  more  food  and  fiber  for  ex|>ort 
low  world  price.     The  land  has 
load    of   charity    long    enough. 
Dakota  farmers  are  a  loyal  groufa 
and  they  have  always  thought  of 
first,  but  they  are  better  educated 
they  can  see  that  it  never  did  the^n 
In  any  way  to  be  way  out  of 
rest  of  the  productive  economy 
were  satisfied  to  take  less  they  always 
the  rest  of  the  economy  down, 
farmers  of  today  are  thinking,  ' 
to  get  down  to  starvation  prices, 
a  war,  a  space  program  and  feed 
it  Just  isn't  worth  it". 

Art  Dale,  Adrian.  N.  Dak. : 

I   feel   that   It  was  a  direct  Insult  to  the 


liqe 


American  farmer  to  ask  him  for  a 
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32  percent 


Increase  In  wheat  production  and  set  the 
loan  price  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  oi  50  percent 
of  what  it  cost  to  produce  the  wh  »at. 

In  the  first  place  setting  the  support  price 
at  such  a  drastically  low  price  haa  a  tendency 
to  hold  the  cash  price  down  alsoi  Certainly 
the  least  they  should  expect  to  get  the  wheat 
for  is  the  cost  of  production.  Then  as  an 
Inducement  to  increased  production  they 
could  offer  their  certificate  plan.  I  don't 
know  what  methods  we  have  to  use  to  con- 
vince the  Agriculture  Departmeiit  that  the 
farmers  are  up  against  a  wall  outthere. 

We  can  you  know,  we  can  alsol  pledge  not 
to  seed  any  wheat  this  spring.  This  would 
be  a  national  calamity  and  I  hope  we  won't 
have  to  take  these  steps,  but  I  Just  wonder 
what  it  takes  to  make  the  Administration 
see  that  we  must  have  cost  of  pr^uction  to 
keep  the  farm  economy  healthy.  ; 

Fred  Sund,  Cleveland.  N.  Dak.: 

I  would  say  at  the  present  price  here  now, 
which  is  $1.63  on  market  for  Ko.  1  Dark 
Northern  Spring,  you  add  a  dollarlto  this  and 
you  would  have  almost  the  cost  ox  producing 
it.  But  if  we  can  not  get  more,  lets  take 
a5<,  ita  better  than  nothing.  | 

Melvin  S.  Siverson,  Wheelock,  N.  Dak.: 

Twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  on  export 
wheat  will  not  bring  the  blend  brlce  up  to 
parity  nor  will  the  wheat  producer  receive 
parity  of  Income  but  certainly  It  will  help  to 
keep  many  farmers  in  business  ^  they  can 
continue  to  hope  for  something  better. 

Mrs.  wmiam  Dissette,  Rbllette,  N. 
Dak.:  T 

I'm  In  favor  of  this  and  we  Bho|uld  be  get- 
ting «3  a  bushel  aooordlng  to  the  [high  prlcee 
we  have  to  pay  for  things  we  h^ve  to  buy. 

Artlln  T.  Mourn.  Newburg,]  N.  Dak.: 
elevator  manager:  i 

I  believe  this  will  help  the  farmer  get 
somewhat  a  fair  share,  which  coujd  be  more. 

Edward  A.  Seel.  Rugby,  N. 

The  blended  price  that  a  faniier  is  now 
getting  for  his  wheat  would  be  If.ughable  if 
It  wasn't  so  serious  to  him  and  jhls  family. 
What  today's  prices  really  amountts  to  Is  that 
the  farmer  is  actually  subsidizing  the  con- 
sumers and  they  Just  cant  mt.ke  it  any 
longer. 

Albert  Widme,  Crystal.  N.  Dkk.r 
.  .  .  Though   I  really  think  it  should   be 
more  than  2£#  per  bushel. 


Prank  R.  Whitman.  Lake  Williams, 
N.  Dak.,  grain  dealer: 

We  feel  that  a  support  of  $1.25  per  bushel 
for  wheat  amounts  to  no  support  at  all.  In 
our  locality  this  price  for  wheat  would  not 
even  pay  production  costs  let  alone  leave  any 
profit. 

Robert  A.  Busch.  Manvel,  N.  Dak., 
elevator  manager : 

I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  It  as  it 
would  help  alleviate  the  pressure  In  the  dif- 
ference In  the  return  the  farmer  gets  from 
his  crop  and  the  ever  rising  price  of  his  ma- 
chinery and  repairs.  Something  has  to  be 
done  in  this  nature  for  him  to  sxirvlve. 

R.  G.  Hefta,  Mayville,  N.  Dak.,  elevator 
manager : 

There  Is  one  thing  we  know  for  sure,  and 
that  is  that  if  the  farmer  can  make  an  extra 
buck,  he  will  spend  it  either  In  new  equip- 
ment improving  his  farm  home  or  give  his 
family  a  better  education.  This  all  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  coixntry. 

Fred  Bergenheier,  Reeder,  N.  Dak., 
elevator  manager: 

I  wouldn't  know  of  anybody  that  lives  In 
North  Dakota  that  could  possibly  be  against 
this.  I  am  all  for  it  and  know  I  speak  for 
all  my  patrons  also. 

W.  G.  Abrahamson.  Minot.  N.  Dak., 
elevator  manager: 

Senate  Bill  273  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  while  many  feel  that  the  25* 
per  bushel  is  too  low,  a  higher  figure  would 
be  almost  Impossible  to  get  through  Congress. 

Paul  G.  Schadewald,  Sykeston,  N. 
Dak  ,  elevator  manager: 

I  feel  that  your  bill  is  a  good  start  in  the 
right  direction.  If  the  American  farmer 
is  expected  to  help  feed  the  world  he  cer- 
tainly should  receive  a  price  for  his  wheat 
that  will  give  him  some  assurance  that  be 
can  remain  in  business. 

Joe  Diemcrt,  Edgeley,  N.  Dak.: 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  S.  273  is  that  the 
25  cents  isn't  enough.  Farmers  have  already 
lost  25  cents  per  bushel  on  all  bushels  after 
the  announcing  of  bigger  wheat  acreages. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  is  surely  better 
than  nothing  however. 

Randolph  Moen,  Hunter.  N.  Dak. : 
Twenty  five  cents  for  export  marketing  will 

help.    It  is  not  enough,  but  it  looks  like  all 

we  can  expect. 

J.  G.  Fair,  Langdon,  N.  Dak.: 

Bill  273  is  long  over  due.  We  request  Its 
passage. 

Julian  Haugen,  Wheelock,  N.  Dak.: 

In  reference  to  the  bill  to  authorize  exp)ort 
marketing  certificates  on  wheat  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  blend  price  of  wheat  be 
raised  to  keep  the  family  farmer  on  the  land. 
This  would  help  to  off-set  the  added  cost  of 
increased  production  for  the  hungry  world. 

Vernon  Baszler.  president  of  South- 
west Gralndealers  Association,  Mott, 
N.Dak.: 

...  It  appears  like  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  don't  mean  to  say  they  (the  fanners) 
are  starving  to  death,  but  their  product  Is  not 
in  line  with  other  things  when  it  comes  to 
selling. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Chrlstianson.  Devils  Lake. 
N.Dak.: 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  complain  about  our 
high  standards  of  living  but  I  seriously  wish 
there  was  some  way  we  could  enjoy  a  fair 
wage  for  our  work  on  the  farm. 
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Robert  Nagel.  Montpelier.  N.  Dak.: 
This  should  be  passed,  If  the  fanner  has  to 
strengthen  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  food,  we  should  not  have  to  doi^ 
at  a  loss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Weddel,  Minnt 
N.Dak.:  ' 

It  is  an  Improvement.  However,  we  art 
hoping  for  parity." 

Henry  Lundene,  Adams,  N.  Dak.: 
It  is  doubtful  whether  farmers  can  pro. 
duce  wheat  even  at  the  $1.50  level,  It  surely 
helps  to  have  the  floor  pushed  up  25c  per 
bushel. 

Emil  W.  Baranko.  Belfield,  N.  Dak.; 

Everyone  seemed  very  pleased  with  it. 

Reuel  E.  Harrison.  Edmunds,  N.  Dak.: 

With  farm  income  around  80  per  cent  o! 
parity  (77  per  cent  at  the  present  I  believe), 
this  will  not  bring  the  parity  up  to  where 
it  should  be,  but  it  will  be  a  help  and  wlUi 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  predicting  a 
6  per  cent  drop  in  net  Income  for  farmers 
next  year  in  spite  of  the  Increased  acreage 
of  wheat,  there  is  no  Incentive  to  increase 
production  if  you  lower  your  net  thereby.  So 
export  certificates  may  be  what  it  takes  to 
prevent  any  drop  in  net  income. 

William  Larson,  Page,  N.  Dak.: 
I  know  consumers  are  complaining  about 
high  food  prices,  but  services  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  higher  too. 

Charles  Sipma,  Hettinger.  N.  Dak.: 

A  young  farmer  figuring  his  income  tax 
for  the  year  said,  "Net  worth  at  end  of  1966, 
minus  $307.00.  This  does  not  include  In- 
terest on  investment.  I  have  not  finished 
my  income  tax  but  can  safely  say  I  will  only 
have  to  pay  Social  Security. 

Earl  Bassingthwaite,  Sarles,  N.  Dak.: 

.  .  .  ( A)  bsolutely  necessary  if  wheat  fann- 
ers are  to  survive  in  face  of  increased  pro- 
duction costs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elllng  Ellingson.  Alex- 
ander. N.  Dak.: 

We  heartily  approve  .  .  .  We  farmers  do 
need  the  income.  We  realize  you  can't  get 
everything  you  would  like  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ellen  Foley,  Grafton,  N.  Dak.: 
Can   you   do   nothing   to   help   us?     Our 
situation  Is  desperate.     We  have  our  backs 
to   the   wall   and   there   is   no   door   In  this 
wall. 

Bill  and  Leona  Meyer,  Monango,  N. 
Dak.: 

without  any  additional  Incentive,  the 
extra  wheat  is  not  going  to  get  planted. 
One  of  these  days  we're  going  to  find  oxu:- 
selves  In  a  real  bind  for  the  wheat  that  will 
not  be  planted  this  year  because  at  present 
It  isn't  worth  it.  When  will  Washington 
learn  that  we  can't  raise  wheat  In  Decem- 
ber?   Or  overnight? 

Ra3anond  Muhs,  Langdon,  N.  Dak.: 
Farmers  are  supposed  to  be  great  humani- 
tarians and  produce  food  for  much  less  than 
cost,  while  the  Industrial  and  financial  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  continue  to  bask  In  a 
cost  plus,  a  very  lush  profit  atmosphere.  I 
am  sure  the  manufacture  of  the  Implements 
of  war  woxild  stop  Immediately  if  they  had 
to  produce  at  less  than  cost. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Church,  York,  N.  Dak.: 

Farm    prices    are    much    too    low   that  1» 

certain  and  the  only  reason   we  have  been 

able  to  hang  onto  our  farms  is  the  fact  that 

we  have  been  able  to  raise  real  good  crops. 
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^.  nr  two  crop  failures  would  put  us  so  far 
Swnd  we  would  never  be  able  to  crawl  out. 
f^d  Swenson.  Aneta.  N.  Dak.: 
I  farm  1440  acres  and  have  30  beef  cows. 
uv  net  profit  on  my  investment  was  4  5  per- 
"nt  and  nothing  for  wages  for  myself  and 
family- 
Allan  Tweten.  Oberon.  N.  Dak.: 
I  beUeve  it  is  high  time  that  we  farmers 
«t  paid  a  fair  price  on  our  wheat  for  ex- 
fXrt     I  believe  that  if  we  ship  our  wheat 
W  needy  countries  we  will  accompUsh  more 
in  our  quest  ^°'  Peace. 

Alton  R.  Rau.  Linton,  N.  Dak.— Fuel 
and  oil  dealer: 

These  definitely  are  needed.  Senator,  my 
main  dealings  are  with  farmers,  and  90  per 
oent  state  that  If  only  the  price  of  wheat 
(grain)   etc.,  was  somewhat  higher. 

Here  are  the  names  of  others  who 
have  written  to  me  supporting  the  25- 
cent  additional  payment  on  each  bushel 
of  wheat  produced  for  export: 
Mr.  Robert  Huffman,  Regent,   North  Da- 
Mr  BUI  Bosse,  Cogswell,  North  Dakota. 
Mr!  and  Mrs.  Paul  Stoltz.  Dickinson,  North 

Dakota.  .    _  ,    ^ 

Mr.  L.  C.  Overlander,  Alfred,  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  John  Loe,  Blsbee,  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  McCormack,  Des  Lacs, 

North  Dakota.  ..  „  ,    ^ 

Mr.  Harold  Williams,  Wing,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Reuben  Zacher,  Lelth,  North  Dakota. 

Mr!  Hennlng  Jacobson,  Esmond,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Nelson,  Brockett,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Edwin  Holmquist,  Reeder.  North  Da- 

kou. 

Mr.  Vernon  Davidson,  Portland,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Ellis  Slgloh,  Kenmare,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  Shepherd,  Hazelton.  North  Da- 

koU. 

Mr.  Roy  Gullicks,  Sharon,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Raymond  Reiner,  Hazen,  North  Dakote. 

Mr!  Cecil  Legacle,  Lawton,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Skarsgard,  Makotl,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Joe  Amb,  Portland,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Oscar  Oilbertson,  Hickson,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  E.  P.  LaCroix,  Dunselth,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  J.  Remboldt,  Jr.,  Gackle,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dalzell,  Walhalla,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Don  DeMersseman,  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Martel,  Rolette,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lenzmeler,  Wahpeton, 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Richard  Muse,  Grenora.  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Phelan,  Grafton,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Kyser.  Erie,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Milton  Erickson,  Esmond,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  William  Voegle,  Bismarck.  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  John  Jakubousky.  Belfield,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Carl  Sanda,  Wllliston,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Clarence  Jensen,  Edgeley,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Morris  Kruckenberg,  Stanton,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dinwoodie,  New  Town,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Anton  J.  Hoflert,  Wolford,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Alvin  Bomstad,  Ugnlte,  North  Da- 
kou. 

Mr.  Jacob  Fagerland,  Noonan,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  John  H.  Karlberg,  Alamo,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Miller,  Bottineau,  North  Da- 
koU. 


Mrs.  Spencer  Lund.  Belcourt,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.    D.    A.    Schmaltze,    Balta,    North    Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Carlson,  Regent,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Horner,  Mohall,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.   Mike  Howlatow,  Ft.  Rice,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Floyd  Fredrickson,  Battlevlew,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Krueger,  Niagara,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Joe  Lelphon,  Devils  Lake,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Fred  Boger,  Turtle  Lake,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Walter  Bohlin,  Braddock,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Zaharee.  Max,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Nelson,  Kathryn,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Ralph  Ust,  Clifford,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Milton  V.  Shelver,  EnderUn,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Gary  Walhaug,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Jack  Kautzman,  Solen,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gary  Mitchell,  Whitman,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Merrill  R.  Willson,  Leal,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Fisher,  Rlchardton,  North 
Dakota. 

Here  are  the  names  of  others  who 
have  written  me  of  their  concern  about 
the  farmers'  economic  plight: 

Mr.  Herman  Schmltz.  Wllliston,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Don  J.  Sondrol,  Turtle  Lake,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Maynard  Boeder,  Hope,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Clarence  Sorenson,  Ross,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Eichele,  Lake  Williams,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Leland  Gessner,  Penn,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gratton.  Langdon,  North  Da- 
kota. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  be 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  previous  consent  request 
granted  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kknnedy]  now  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

CRIME   PREVEN'nON   AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  discuss  at  this 
time  a  subject  which  I  know  is  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  all  of  us:  Crime 
prevention  and  crime  control  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  the  90th  Congress  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  make  a  major 
national  breakthrough  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  on  this  Congress, 
for  it  faces  the  Immense  challenge  of 
providing  the  citizens  of  our  country 
with  the  best  in  crime  control,  law  en- 
forcement, court  administration,  and 
criminal  rehabilitation. 

I  need  not  illustrate  here  that  crime  Is 
a  national  problem.  I  have  expressed 
my  own  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and 
we  have  heard  many  of  our  colleagues 
outline  their  views  in  this  Chamber. 
The  problem  is  apparent;  now  we  must 
find  the  answer. 

For  much  of  that  answer  we  can  look 
to  President  Johnson's  crime  message. 
The  President  has  pledged  the  resources 
and  the  energies  of  the  executive  branch 
to  r.  program  which  would  reach  into 
every  State  and  every  city  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  proposed  carefully  designed 
plans  of  action  in  areas  where  we  are 
ready  to  act,  and  he  has  recognized  the 
need  in  many  fields  for  continuing  the 
pioneering  work  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission — the  study,  research,  and 
planning  on  which  action  must  be  based. 
Although  the  Crime  Commission  re- 
port has  not  yet  been  made  public,  we 
can  judge  from  the  eminence  of  its 
members  and  the  distinction  of  its  staff 
of  experts  that  the  report  will  be  a  major 
work  in  the  field  of  crime.  I  am  sure 
that  it  wUl  provide  fertile  ground  for 
further  action  and  research  in  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  clearly  the  priority  matters 
for  our  consideration  will  be  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  President  in  his  crime 
message. 

I  want  to  express  my  firm  support  for 
the  President's  program.  I  think  the 
measures  he  proposes  are  vital,  timely. 
and  effective.  But  I  believe  that  the 
President's  program  can  be  made  even 
more  effective  if  Congress  expresses  its 
particular  support  for  specific  dimen- 
sions of  his  plan.  I  therefore  urge  today 
the  passage  of  three  measures  which  I 
have  suggested  in  the  past  and  which 
serve  that  purpose. 

First,  I  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice, 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  our  countrywide 
efforts  in  criminal  justice  research  and 
innovation. 

Second.  I  propose  a  system  of  regional 
criminal  justice  academies  to  provide 
impetus  for  regional  research  efforts,  ad- 
vanced academic  training  In  criminal 
justice  professions  and  concentrated  in- 
service  training  for  those  who  run  the 
criminal  justice  systems. 

Third,  I  again  urge  the  earmarking  of 
Federal  funds  to  assist  States  and  locall- 
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ties  in  a  program  of  safe  stree  is  through 
street  lighting. 

The  keystone  of  the  admirlstration's 
program  is  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967,  and  I  aisk  at  this 
time  that  my  name  be  added  ito  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  that  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER]  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
President,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  creates 
the  framework  through  whiih  States, 
regions,  and  localities  can  taka  the  kinds 
of  initiatives  which  the  Crima  Commis- 
sion will  recommend.    This  ait  will  en- 
able every  community,  operating  as  a  fi- 
nancial partner  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,   but    stressing    the    noh-Federal 
responsibilities  for  law  and  order,  to  as- 
sess its  goals  and  to  plan  a  rat(ional  and 
effective    system    of    law    enfjorcement, 
court   administration,    and  corrections. 
When  these  communities  have  idrawn  up 
their  plans,  they  will  have  access  to  Fed- 
eral funds  which  will  assist  theih  in  many 
new  programs.    They  will  be  afcle  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  their  lav*  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  personnel  to  pro- 
vide new  techniques  and  equicment.  to 
experiment  with  new  method^,  and  to 
adopt  programs  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful elsewhere.     At  the  sapie  time, 
they    will   have   Federal    assistance   in 
building  new  physical  facilitie^  to  sup- 
port these  efforts. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  measure  which 
would  constitute  a  better  respo<ise  to  our 
needs  in  these  areas.  In  the  ^ort  his- 
tory of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965,  it  has  become  clear  that  a 
lack  of  money  is  the  major  fcterrier  to 
comprehensive  planning,  in  lovation. 
and  the  improvement  of  physical  facili- 
ties in  all  fields  of  law  enforcement.  I 
support  this  measure  wholeheartedly. 
My  chief  concern  is  that  it  m4y  not  go 
far  enough  if  it  is  limited  to  S5jD  million 
the  first  year  and  $300  million:  the  sec- 
ond, j 

During  its  brief  life  the  Offick  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  has  alifeady  re- 
ceived requests  for  some  $50  million  un- 
der its  existing  regulationsT  which 
excluded  support  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  for  major  contribiitions  to 
salaries.  Without  these  excluions  the 
amounts  requested  would  haive  been 
many,  many  times  as  great.  1 1  agree 
that  comprehensive  planningrl  should 
come  before  funds  are  granteci  But  I 
feel  we  should  not  delay  even  |  for  one 
year  the  start  of  programs  for  wlhich  the 
need  is  apparent  and  the  justifltation  Is 
obvious.  ! 

For  example,  as  the  Presidenti  pointed 
out,  good  relations  between  trie  police 
and  the  community  are  basic  tolsuccess- 
ful  law  enforcement.  Without  ^he  sup- 
port and  understanding  of  the  fcommu- 
nlty.  the  pollc .«  cannot  do  their  jfcb.  The 
need  for  assistance  in  this  ar^a  is  so 
pressing  that  it  may  be  worth  tl^e  sacri- 
ficing of  some  amount  or  plarining  to 
speed  up  the  institution  of  polifce-com- 
munity  relations  training  pnograms. 
The  size  of  the  requests  fer  the^  train- 
ing programs  to  the  Office  of  Liaw  En- 
forcement Assistance  has  nii^  from 
$100,000  to  $1  million  per  city.  Assuming 
that  there  are  at  least  50  cltiei  which 
would  request  such  programs  ati  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $500,000,  $25  mllliqn  could 


be  consumed  in  the  first  year  for  this 
purpose  alone.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
other  efforts  of  this  type  which  should  be 
started  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  which 
should  not  require  the  full  completion 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  before  they  are 
undertaken. 

Another  example,   also  cited  by  the 
President,  is  street  lighting.    Last  year 
I  entered  a  bill,  S.  3856,  to  authorize 
Federal  funds  to  help  communities  pro- 
vide better  street  lighting  to  prevent  or 
reduce  crime.    This  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
for  street  lighting  facilities   or  up  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  in  redevelop- 
ment areas.    There  may  be  a  need  for 
further  discussion  of  the  exact  effects 
of  street  lighting,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  one  fact:   Lighted  streets  are 
safer  streets.     I  still  believe  that  such 
types  of  assistance  should  receive  im- 
mediate Federal  support,  and  that  funds 
should  be  directly  earmarked  for  this 
purpose  without  having  to  compete  with 
other  demands  for  limited  amounts  of 
funds.     I  am,  therefore,  reintroducing 
this  bill,  and  I  send  it  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference.     I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  991)  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  financial  assistance 
for  the  provision  of  street  lighting  facili- 
ties In  aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction 
of  crime,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  work  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission has  obviously  impressed  the 
President,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  impress  all 
of  us,  with  the  need  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  research  into  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, control  and  reduction  of  crime.  In 
his  message,  he  suggests  substantial  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  and  education 
projects  of  regional  or  national  impor- 
tance, and  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional or  regional  institutions  for  re- 
search and  education  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice. 

I  share  the  President's  convictions, 
and  I  support  the  concepts  which  he  out- 
lines. But  I  also  believe  that  we  need  a 
legislative  framework  for  such  an  effort. 
It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  if  the 
momentum  provided  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission,  and  the  exhaustive 
and  expert  work  it  has  produced  were  to 
be  dissipated.  During  its  brief  life  the 
Commission  has  filled  a  huge  void  in  re- 
search in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 
courts,  and  correction.  We  have  our  law 
schools  and  our  schools  of  police  science ; 
we  have  pioneering,  but  limited,  efforts 
at  a  few  imiversities  in  cross-discipline 
endeavors  within  the  general  scope  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  But  no- 
where do  we  have  a  well-staffed,  highly 
competent,  neutral,  nonpolitical  institu- 
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tion  which  could  serve  as  a  marketolar. 
of  ideas  and  a  repository  of  informaticm 
a  seeker  of  truth  and  a  stimulator  of 
progress,  without  day-to-day  responsibu 
ity  for  teaching,  or  for  administerin? 
major  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Despite  its  limited  means  the  Commls 
sion  was  called  upon  to  satisfy  this  na' 
tlonal  need,  and  did  so,  if  only  temno' 
rarlly  and  partially.  I  have  previoiSv 
suggested  that  this  function  be  carried  on 
through  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice,  a  concept  which  Congressman 
ScHEUER  is  supporting  in  the  House  t 
now  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, and  for  printing  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  a  bill  to  establish 
as  a  separate  entity  under  the  general 
aegis  of  the  Attorney  General,  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  992)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  in- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  envision  the  Institute,  it  would  be 
analogous  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  It  would  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, holding  a  rank  equivalent  to  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  The  Insti- 
tute would  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  in  crime  prevention  and 
control,  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  It 
would  seek  new  ways  to  strengthen  and 
implement  the  Federal-State  partnership 
in  these  areas.  It  would  look  into  the 
causes  of  crime,  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it,  and  the  theories  and  techniques 
for  coiTection  and  rehabilitation.  Work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  it 
would  administer  the  Federal  funds 
available  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  educational  irostitutions  and 
in  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  Institute  would  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  fellowships  through  which  pro- 
fessionals in  fields  relating  to  criminal 
justice  would  be  able  to  spend  time  at 
the  Institute,  working  on  research  proj- 
ects and  employing  their  experience  and 
their  insights.  The  Institute  would  also 
conduct  workshops  at  which  experts  from 
different  backgrounds  and  different  parts 
of  the  country  could  meet  and  gain  ex- 
perience from  the  experiences  of  others. 
It  would  provide  field  assistance  to  police 
departments,  courts,  correctional  agen- 
cies, universities,  and  other  agencies 
through  an  extension  service.  It  would 
gather  information  and  results  from 
efforts  touching  on  criminal  justice  which 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  would  synthesize  this  infor- 
mation and  disseminate  it  both  for  pro- 
fessional use  and  for  use  in  schools  and 
by  the  general  public. 

It  would  also  establish  a  program  eval- 
uation and  assessment  capability  now 
lacking  in  the  executive  branch.    Any 
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agency  Of  the  Federal  Government  issu- 
^e  grants  or  contracts  relating  to  law 
pnforcement  and  the  administration  of 
mstice  would  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
institute  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  pro- 
crams  the  agency  was  conducting,  as  well 
as  to   correlate    and    disseminate    the 

"^^The  Director  of  the  Institute  and  his 
staff  would  be  assisted  and  guided  by  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
bv  the  Attorney  General.  This  Commit- 
tee would  consist  of  leading  experts  from 
all  the  disciplines  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  as  well  as  respected 
national  figures  and  civic  leaders. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  has 
borne  only  a  small  part  of  these  respon- 
sibilities and  has  had  considerable  co- 
operation from  Federal  agencies.  But  I 
am  sure  it  could  easily  have  spent  far 
more  than  its  modest  budget  of  $1 
million. 

Thus  I  would  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posed National  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  should  have  $10  million  to  begin 
its  work.  $30  million  during  Its  second 
year,  and  probably  $60  million  thereafter. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposal  falls 
within  the  items  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  meriting  possible  Federal  grant 
support  under  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act.  However,  this  need  is  so 
urgent  and  so  clear  that  it  should  not 
be  left  to  chance  or  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  nor  should  Con- 
gress fail  to  make  clear  its  specific  sup- 
port for  this  proposal. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  the 
President  has  also  suggested  one  related 
proposal,  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center.  I  support  this  concept  and 
I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  I  would  sup- 
pose that  this  Center  would  serve  pri- 
marily as  a  secretariat  for  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  systems  analysis,  or  PPBS  unit  for 
the  Federal  judiciary.  While  it  might 
guide,  initiate,  and  coordinate  a  certain 
amount  of  the  research  on  judicial  mat- 
ters, and  especially  on  court  logistics  and 
the  problems  of  civil  litigation,  I  would 
envision  that  in  the  field  of  crime  justice 
as  it  affects  the  judiciary,  most  of  the 
long-term  and  broad-range  research 
would  be  conducted  by  the  proposed 
National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  a  system  of 
regional  criminal  justice  academies  be 
established  in  cooperation  with  leading 
universities  throughout  the  country.  I 
first  introduced  this  legislation  In  1965, 
based  on  concepts  suggested  by  an  emi- 
nent constituent  of  mine.  Prof.  Sheldon 
Glueck.  Since  then,  events  have  made 
plain  the  desperate  need  for  institutions 
which  could  become  the  regional  focus 
for  criminal  justice  research  and  could 
bring  advanced  training  in  the  latest 
techniques  of  law  enforcement,  judicial 
procedures,  and  corrections  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  manage  and 
guide  our  police  departments,  our  courts, 
and  our  correctional  institutions  and 
parole  and  probation  officers. 

Most  of  our  greatest  universities  have 
touched  only  the  periphery  of  research  in 
criminal  justice.  Many  of  them  have 
almost  totally  ignored  what  has  become 
one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  life  to- 


day— crime  prevention  and  control. 
And  yet  universities  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  tills  field.  I  can  best  illustrate 
this  by  an  example  close  to  my  home  and 
my  heart.  Harvard  University.  Harvard 
devotes  a  substantial  part  of  its  resources 
to  training  lawyers,  engineers,  business- 
men, clergymen,  and  doctors.  Its  busi- 
ness school,  for  example,  is  the  leading 
institution  of  its  kind.  It  not  only 
teaches  graduate  students;  it  also  carries 
on  postgraduate  programs  for  business 
executives,  and  invites  them  to  attend 
intensive  seminars  lasting  several  weeks 
to  keep  their  management  techniques  up 
to  date  and  to  provide  an  exchange  of 
opinions  and  ideas. 

Early  last  year  Harvard  University  was 
approached  to  see  whether  it  could  con- 
duct a  similar  program  for  40  of  the 
leading  police  executives  in  the  Nation. 
The  Department  of  Justice  thought  that 
if  the  leaders  of  our  great  corporations 
could  benefit  from  new  directions  in  busi- 
ness techniques,  surely  the  chief  admin- 
istrators of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  our  cities  could  benefit  also.  There 
had  never  been  a  program  like  this  be- 
fore. But  following  in  its  tradition  of 
public  service.  Harvard  took  on  the  chal- 
lenge to  create  a  3-week  seminar  on  man- 
agement techniques  in  police  administra- 
tion. Professors  from  the  law  school, 
from  the  business  school,  and  from  the 
arts  and  sciences  faculty  participated  in 
this  project.  They  worked  and  talked 
and  studied  and  even  ate  with  the  police 
chiefs  during  3  weeks  in  the  summer  In 
Massachusetts. 

When  the  seminars  ended  the  enthusi- 
asm was  unanimous,  with  the  police 
chiefs  and  with  the  professors  as  well. 
For  the  police  chiefs,  it  was  perhaps  the 
first  time  they  had  been  treated  with  the 
respect  and  the  attention  they  deserve. 
They  knew  more  about  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  a  police  department  than 
any  of  their  instructors  did,  and  the  in- 
structors acted  accordingly.  The  chiefs 
were  not  lectured;  they  were  simply  ex- 
posed to  techniques  which  great  Ameri- 
can corporations  have  found  useful  in 
their  operations.  It  was  left  to  the 
chiefs  to  decide  whether  these  techniques 
were  applicable  to  their  problems.  They 
heard  law  professors  discussing  legal 
trends,  and  sociologists  raising  social 
questions  in  terms  which  were  relevant  to 
police  work.  The  police  chiefs  had  the 
chance  to  broaden  themselves  both  as 
law-enforcement  officers  and  as  individ- 
ual members  of  society. 

But  it  was  perhaps  the  professors 
themselves  who  were  the  most  enthusi- 
astic about  the  program.  Here  was  vir- 
gin territory  for  the  application  of  their 
skills.  They  left  the  seminar  talking 
about  how  it  could  be  improved  and  what 
they  wanted  to  do  next  year.  They 
gained  new  experience  in  the  problems 
of  cities  and  a  new  realization  of  the 
contributions  their  knowledge  could  make 
in  solving  one  basic  problem  of  the 
cities — crime. 

If  I  had  had  any  doubts  about  the 
need  for  criminal  justice  academies  be- 
fore last  summer,  the  Harvard  experi- 
ence would  have  removed  them.  For  it 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  poten- 
tial value  of  regional  centers  which  could 
amass  and  focus  the  immense  resources 


of  our  universities  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  We  must  have  academies  where 
our  police  chiefs  and  our  court  clerks  and 
our  chief  probation  officers  and  our  half- 
way house  directors  and  all  the  other  ad- 
ministrators and  managers  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  can  go — not  only  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  elsewhere  in 
the  coimtry  in  their  fields;  not  only  to 
find  out  what  is  happening  in  other 
phases  of  the  criminal  justice  system; 
but  also  to  learn  what  is  happening  in  the 
legal  world,  in  the  business  world,  in  the 
world  of  sociology  and  psychology,  in  the 
worlds  of  engineering  and  science,  and  In 
all  the  fields  which  may  suggest  answers 
to  criminal  justice  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
criminal  justice  academies  would  be  a 
veiy  valuable  tool  in  our  work  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  I  am,  therefore, 
proposing,  in  addition  to  the  legislation 
which  would  set  up  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice,  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  academies  of  criminal  justice  In 
six  regions  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill  is  a  revision  of  S.  1288,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congress.  I  send 
this  bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  993)  to  provide  grants  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional academies  of  criminal  justice.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
envision  the  National  Institute  and  the 
regional  criminal  justice  academies  as 
part  of  a  threefold  educational  program 
in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  At  the 
first  level  are  the  police  academies  and 
colleges  of  police  science.  These  can 
supply  the  basic  education  and  training 
for  those  entering  law-enforcement  pro- 
fessions. We  would  also  expect  that 
with  Federal  assistance.  State  and  local 
training  institutions  would  be  established 
for  the  operating  personnel  in  the  cor- 
rections field.  These  institutions  would 
have  the  closest  day-to-day  contact  with 
criminal  justice  agencies,  but  they  would 
have  inadequate  resources  for  research 
and  planning,  and  for  more  advanced 
management  training. 

The  regional  criminal  justice  acade- 
mies would  provide  this  second  level 
capacity.  They  would  conduct  research 
in  criminal  justice  fields,  emphasizing 
problems  peculiar  to  their  regions. 
They  would  provide  nondegree  training 
in  management  and  administration 
techniques,  and  might  offer  advanced 
degrees  In  fields  relating  to  criminal 
justice,  drawing  upon  the  great  resources 
and  talents  available  from  universities  In 
their  regions.  They  would  be  a  place 
to  teach  the  teachers  who  staff  the  basic 
training  institutions,  the  police  acade- 
mies, and  the  colleges  of  police  science. 
Beyond  these — beyond  the  day-to-day 
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training  at  the  police  academies,  and 
the  long-range  education  at  tht  criminal 
justice  academies — would  be,  afi  the  third 
level,  the  National  Institute  ofi  Criminal 
Justice,  performing  on  a  national  scale 
and  with  a  national  perspectivfe,  the  re- 
search, coordination,  and  stimulation 
functions  I  have  described.         i 

I  am  convinced  that  Federal  support 
for  institutions  at  all  three  of  tlliese  levels 
is  an  immediate  necessity.  I  believe  that 
the  President's  message  indicates  that  he 
and  the  Crime  Commission  woiild  agree. 
Again  may  I  say  that  my  c0ncern  is 
that  Congress  place  itself  on  irecord  as 
supporting  this  concept,  so  thit  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  have  a  flmi  mandate 
to  proceed  on  this  course  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.  I 

I  would  also  like  to  turn  for  a  moment 
to  another  field  of  crime  pretention  in 
which  I  think  that  immediate  laction  by 
Congress  is  essential.  I  refar  to  gun 
control.  ' 

In  his  message  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized that  any  effective  crime-con- 
trol program  requires  the  enactment  of 
firearms  legislation.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  how  anyone  can  disagree  with  this 
conclusion. 

We  are  all  very  well  aware  tlkat  nearly 
5.000  Americans  died  in  Vietnam  last 
year.  What  many  people  fajil  to  ap- 
preciate is  that  more  than  three  times 
that  many  people  were  killed  by  firearms 
In  the  United  States  during  {the  same 
period.  Although  all  these  deiaths  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms,  the  number  of  insjtances  in 
which  firearms  were  used  in  gupport  of 
crime  exceeded  100,000. 

The  FBI  reported  that  In  1)965  there 
were  9,850  willful  killings.  The  murder 
weapon  in  more  than  5,600  of  these  kill- 
ings was  a  gun.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  34,700  aggravated  assaults  with  a 
gxm  and  more  than  68.400  armid  robber- 
ies. During  the  first  9  months  of 
1966  the  number  of  aggravated  assaults 
rose  by  22  percent.  In  1965,  53  police 
officers  were  murdered  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Fifty-two  were  killed  bjj  firearms. 
Since  1960,  96  percent  of  the  jpolice  of- 
ficers murdered  in  the  line  of  duty  have 
been  killed  by  firearms.  EJach  year 
some  600  children  under  the  fcige  of  14 
die  in  firearms  accidents.  Bach  year 
10,000  people  commit  suicide  by  means 
of  a  gun.  I 

Surely  these  statistics  should  cause  us 
to  pause,  to  see  whether  thia  senseless 
slaughter  can  be  curbed.  It  haa  been  said 
that  people,  not  guns,  are  respxinsible  for 
the  deaths  and  the  injuries  frcim  bullets, 
and  that  as  long  as  there  are  people, 
there  will  be  crime.  If  this  i^  true  it  Is 
equally  true  that  many  serious  crimes 
and  much  of  the  slaughter  I  could  be 
avoided  if  there  were  barrieils  to  pre- 
vent the  unstable,  the  embittjered,  and 
the  hostile  from  obtaining  gunsf 

Last  week  Senator  Dodd  iijitroduced, 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1.  tha  adminis- 
tration's bill  dealing  with  fire^^ms.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  minimize  fire- 
arms abuses  by  making  it  moie  difflciilt 
for  minors  and  those  with  ciimi"al  or 
imstable  backgrounds  to  obiain  fire- 
arms. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to.  nor  will  it,  place 
imdue  restrictions  or  burdens  on  respon- 


sible citizens  who  wish  to  acquire, 
possess,  transport,  or  use  firearms  for 
lawful  activities.  It  is  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  gim  collectors  or  hunters 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  hobby  or  sport. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  purpose 
of  both  the  original  and  the  substitute 
S.  1  is  that  they  would  put  teeth  In  the 
State  laws  regulating  the  acquisition  of 
firearms.  Many  States  have  already  de- 
cided for  themselves  that  stringent  fire- 
arms regulation  is  necessary.  And  what- 
ever the  exact  meaning  of  the  results 
may  be.  these  results  have  been  notable. 
For  example,  during  1965  a  firearm  was 
used  in  38  percent  of  the  willful  killings 
in  the  Northeastern  States  where  fire- 
arms regulations  are  more  common.  By 
way  of  contrast,  66  percent  of  the  kill- 
ings in  the  Southern  States,  where  regu- 
lations are  minim£il,  were  by  means  of 
a  gun. 

Yet  even  in  those  States  which  have 
enacted  strong  gim  laws  the  regulations 
can  too  easily  be  circumvented  by  out  of 
State  or  mail  order  purchases.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Although  Mas- 
sachusetts has  enacted  strong  gim  laws, 
the  purposes  of  the  statutes  are  being 
frustrated.  Massachusetts  State  Police 
have  discovered  that  many  p)eople  who 
would  fail  to  qualify  for  handgim  own- 
ership under  Massachusetts  law  have 
been  able  to  purchase  handguns  in  the 
neighboring  States.  The  consequences 
have  been  serious — six  of  seven  police 
ofiBcers  recently  killed  or  wounded  by 
criminals  in  Massachusetts  were  victims 
of  gims  purchased  in  other  States. 

State  laws  are  also  circumvented  by 
mail  order  purchases.  Scores  of  weap- 
ons are  purchased  each  day  by  maU  by 
persons  who  should  not,  either  because 
of  age.  competency,  or  criminal  record, 
lawfully  possess  them.  During  a  3-year 
period  in  Chicago  a  check  indicated  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  piu-chasers  of 
mail  order  weapons  had  criminal  records. 
In  Philadelphia,  a  spot  check  of  300  gims 
arriving  in  the  city  by  mail  order  showed 
that  54  of  the  gun  recipients  had  police 
records.  Fifteen  of  the  54  had  been  ar- 
rested previously  for  crimes  involving  the 
use  of  firearms. 

As  amended,  S.  1  would  prohibit  the 
interstate  mail  order  sale  of  handguns, 
rifies,  and  shotgims  to  individuals.  It 
would  close  much  of  the  rest  of  the  out- 
of-State  purchase  loopholes  by  restrict- 
ing the  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  residents  of  the  State  where  the 
licensed  seller  is  doing  business. 

There  were  191  gim  murders  in  Chi- 
cago in  1964.  Forty-one  of  those  mur- 
ders were  committed  by  juveniles.  In 
January  of  1965  in  Baltimore  a  15-year- 
old  youngster  shot  and  killed  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister  with  a  foreign  made 
.38  caliber  revolver  he  purchased.  The 
1965  report  of  the  FBI  disclosed  that  120 
youths  under  the  age  of  15  were  arrested 
for  murder  or  non-negligent  manslaugh- 
ter. More  than  3,000  under  the  age  of 
15  were  arrested  for  the  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  weapons. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  address  it- 
self to  the  use  of  guns  by  minors,  leaving 
the  question  of  use  permits  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  respective  States,  it  pro- 
hibits direct  sales  of  handguns  to  persons 


under  21  and  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  persons  under  18.  This  provl- 
sion  should  reduce  some  of  the  slaughter 
that  has  been  the  unfortimate  result  of 
inexperience  and  lack  of  judgment  com- 
bined with  easy  access  to  firearms. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  concerned  with  the  importation  of 
military  surplus  weapons.  From  1959 
to  1963.  between  5  and  7  million 
foreign  weapons  poured  into  the  United 
States  from  abroad.  During  1963  and 
1964  nearly  2»2  million  firearms  were 
imported  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  Advertisements 
in  magazines  encourage  the  purchase  of 
mortars,  bazookas  and  other  weapons 
that  are  not  suited  to  sporting  purposes. 
One  advertisement  that  recently  came 
to  my  attention  suggested  the  purchase 
of  "the  acme  of  all  German  ordnance, 
the  original  bazooka  used  by  German 
troops  to  smack  American-British  Forces 
all  over  Europe."  The  use  to  which  such 
imports  have  been  put  is  frightening,  in 
September  of  1964.  the  FBI  seized  four 
Russian  Anny  tokarev  semiautomatic 
rifles,  which  had  been  shipped  into  an 
area  of  racial  tension  in  Mississippi,  in 
December  of  that  year  a  German  World 
War  II  mortar  was  used  in  the  attempted 
shelling  of  the  United  Nations  Building. 

As  amended,  S.  1  would  prohibit 
the  importation  of  all  military  surplus 
handguns,  regulate  the  importation  of 
aU  other  imported  firearms,  and  provide 
the  stringent  controls  that  are  necessary 
to  deal  with  mortars,  bazookas  and 
weapons  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Dodd  that  no  fur- 
ther hearings  should  be  necessary,  unless 
some  of  those  who,  perhaps  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  proposals,  opposed 
last  year's  legislation,  wish  to  change 
their  position  this  year  and  do  so  pub- 
licly. Extensive  public  hearings  were 
held  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  the  need  for  Federal  legislation  is 
abundantly  clear.  The  legislation  has 
the  support  of  the  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Po- 
lice Chiefs.  Polls  have  consistently 
shown  that  over  two-thirds  of  all  Amer- 
icans want  some  form  of  control  over  the 
gun  trade. 

The  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  But  it  will, 
without  interfering  with  the  interests  of 
hunters  and  collectors,  reduce  the 
slaughter  that  has  characterized  the 
absence  of  Federal  regulation.  It  will 
prevent  the  circumvention  of  meaning- 
ful State  laws  designed  to  protect  citi- 
zens from  crime  and  violence.  It  will 
afford  those  with  unstable  backgrounds 
some  protection  against  themselves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  express  their  support  for  the 
proposed  legislation  and  that  it  wiU  be 
enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  challenging 
session  ahead  if  we  are  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  have  a  set  of  priority  proposals  set 
forth  by  President  Johnson — the  safe 
streets  bill,  the  firearms  bill,  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  the  measures  to 
strengthen  prosecutions  against  orga- 
iiized  crime,  the  unified  correctional  sys- 
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»«n    I  have  suggested  three  additional  Exhibit  2 

^ures  which  might  be  called  ear-  s.  992 

marking     proposals — programs     which  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 

v^^iild  receive  specific    and   immediate  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

UDDort  from  Congress  but  which  fall  ica  in  Congress  assembled.  Th&t  (a)  there  is 
tiUiin  the  outlines  of  the  administration 
program:    The    National    Institute    of 


Criminal  Justice,  the  regional  criminal 
iustice  academies,  and  street  lighting  for 
street  safety.  When  we  have  read  the 
Crime  Commission's  report.  I  am  sure  we 
vriil  find  a  vast  and  fertile  field  from 
which  we  will  harvest  many  more  legis- 
lative programs.  And  probably  more  im- 
Dortant.  we  will  find  new  attitudes,  new 
wncepts,  new  methods  which  are  not 
appropriate  subjects  for  Federal  legis- 
lation, but  which  need  to  be  radiated  out 
from  Washington  and  into  every  town 
and  county  and  city  of  the  Nation. 

Each  of  us  will  have  the  oppoi-tunity 
and  the  responsibility  to  participate  in 
this  important  task  of  national  educa- 
tion.   Our  legislative  task  is  vital,  but 
our  role  as  the  major  line  of  communi- 
cation between    Washington    and    the 
nation's  citizens  can  be  equally  impor- 
tant.   If  we  are  successful  in  fulfilling 
both  of  these  functions.  1967  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  year  the  Nation  faced 
up  to  the  challenge  of  crime. 
Exhibit  No.  1 
S.  991 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of 
street  lighting  facilities  In  aid  of  the  pre- 
vention or  reduction  of  crime 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  (a)  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
Uons  705-708   as   sections    706-709.   respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  section  704  a 
new  section  us  follows : 

"GRANTS  FOR  STREET  LIGHTING  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  public  body  or  agency  to 
assist  In  financing  specific  projects  to  pro- 
vide Ughtlng  facilities  for  streets,  alleys, 
parks,  or  other  public  areas.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  shall  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  grant  Is  made  (or  75  per 
centum  of  such  cost  In  the  case  of  a  project 
located  In  an  area  which  at  the  time  the 
grant  Is  made  Is  designated  a  redevelopment 
area  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965).  No  grwit  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  for  any  project  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  project  Is  de- 
signed and  needed  for  the  prevention  or 
reduction  of  crime  on  thoroughfares  or  other 
pubUc  areas  in  the  locality." 

(b)  Section  701  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(3)",  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  and 
(4)  to  provide  Ughtlng  facilities  for  streets, 
alleys,  parks,  or  other  public  areas  in  order 
to  prevent  or  reduce  the  occurrence  of  crime 
on  such  thoroughfares  or  In  such  areas." 

(c)  Section  708  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  703"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ".  703.  and  705". 

(d)  Section  709(a)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (3)" 
and  msertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  and  (4)  $5,000,000  for  grants  under 
section  705." 


hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  a  National  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  (referred  to  hereafter  In  this  Act  as 
the  "Institute") . 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  and  correctional  Institutions  In  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders  the  Institute  shall — 

(1)  carry  out  a  program  of  research  In, 
and  development  of,  new  or  Improved  ap- 
proaches, methods,  techniques,  and  devices 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders; 

(2)  undertake  systematic  research  Into 
what  the  nature  and  extent  of  an  appropriate 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  States,  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts  and 
other  agencies  concerned  vrith  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions should  be; 

(3)  carry  out  a  program  of  behavioral  re- 
search designed  to  provide  more  accurate 
Information  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
effectiveness  of  various  means  of  preventing 
it,  and  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between 
correctional  procedures  and  the  successful  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  convicted  offenders  Into 
society; 

(4)  provide  grants-in-aid  to  States,  local 
governments,  police  departments,  Judicial 
agencies,  correctional  Institutions,  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  demonstration  and 
research  programs  relating  to  Improving  the 
approaches,  methods,  techniques,  and  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime, 
the  administration  of  Justice,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders,  and  for  developing 
new  career  opportunities  In  these  fields; 

(5)  carry  out  a  program  of  fellowships  and 
Instructional  assistance  consisting  of — 

(A)  long-term  research  and  training  fel- 
lowships In  the  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved approaches,  methods,  techniques,  or 
devices  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and 

(B)  short-term  workshops  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Inforiratlon  and  knowledge  result- 
ing from  research  authorized  by  this  Act, 
for  such  terms,  and  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  for  travel  and  dependents,  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe; 

(6)  carry  out  a  program  of  collection  and 
dissemination  of  Information  obtained  by 
the  Institute,  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
public  or  private  Institutions  engaged  in  re- 
search or  demonstration  projects  under  this 
Act  which  relates  to  such  approaches,  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  devices  and  which  may 
be  useful  In  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime,  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders; 

(7)  undertake,  upon  request  from  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  evaluation  and  assess- 
ment of  and  dissemination  of  publications 
and  results  arising  from  grants  and  contracts 
initiated  by  such  other  agencies  In  the  fields 
of  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders;  and 

(8)  provide  an  extension  service  to  furnish 
demonstrations  and  practical  Instruction 
through  consultants,  field  sigents  or  In  any 
other  manner  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Attorney  General,  to  personnel  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts 


and  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  correctional 
institutions. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  establish  such  lab- 
oratories and  research  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  programs  described 
In  subsection  (a).  The  Institute  may  con- 
duct programs  authorized  by  this  Act  by 
grant  or  contract  with  individuals,  and  with 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  make  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  courts  and  other  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  correctional  Institutions  and  the 
public.  Information  and  publications  con- 
cerning the  results  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  Act,  and  innovative  or  advanced 
approaches,  methcxls,  techniques  and  devices 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offenders. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
point a  national  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  such  committee  not  other- 
wise In  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  of  their  commit- 
tee, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  not  exceeding  850  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

Sec.  4.  To  carry  out  this  Act  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  ( 1 )  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  tlO,- 
000,000,  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000,  (3)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000,  and  (4)  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sum  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, or  personnel  of  any  State  or  local  police 
force  or  other  law  enforcement  agency,  court, 
or  correctional  Institution. 

Exhibit  3 
8.993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional  Academies 
of  Criminal  Justice  Act". 

FINDINGS   AND    STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  Interest  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
national  welfare;  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
qualified  persons  In  the  fields  of  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
offenders;  that  outmoded  concepts  and  tech- 
niques are  often  used  In  the  prevention  of 
criminal  behavior,  the  protection  of  the 
criminally  accused,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders;  and  that  the  resulting 
Increase  In  criminal  behavior  and  the  loss 
to  the  Nation  of  the  services  of  the  unrehabll- 
Itated  have  led  to  a  waste  of  national  re- 
sources and  to  a  deterioration  In  moral 
standards  detrimental  to  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  grants  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Regional  Academies  of  Crlmlnfil 
Justice  to  educate  students  dedicated  to 
criminal  justice,  to  conduct  certain  research, 
and  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the  importance 
of  modern  techniques  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  treatment  of  crimlnalfi. 
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AXJTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPl  XATION 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  mpklng  grants 
under  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,00),000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  *18,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970. 

PROCRAM     FOR     ESTABLISHING     RE(  lONAL     ACAD- 
EMIES  or   CRIMINAL   JtTS  TICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prom  sums  apprc  prtated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  section  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  any  com- 
bination of  such  institutions  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  operating  not  mor(  than  six  re- 
gional Academies  of  Criminal  >  ustice. 

(b)  A  grant  may  be  made  ui  der  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  such  time  or  times  md  contain- 
ing such  information  as  he  <eems  neces- 
sary.   Each  such  application  sh  ill — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  an 
Academy  of  Criminal  Jxistice  which  offers — 

(A)  graduate  level  courses  designed  to  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  persjns  engaging 
in  or  preparing  to  enter  the  fiel«  Is  of  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  crime,  th(  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  or  the  rehabllita  ion  of  crimi- 
nal offenders; 

(B)  courses  of  study  for  such  persons  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  phil  osophy  or  an 
equivalent  degree; 

(C)  programs  for  research  fellowships, 
teaching  fellowships  and  lectureships  for 
such  persons; 

(D)  special  instructional  programs  for 
executive,  management,  or  comr  land  person- 
nel of  State  and  local  law  enfon  ement  agen- 
cies, the  courts  and  other  agenci  es  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions;  and 

(E)  opportunities  for  research  in  criminal 
Justice  and  related  fields  with  er  iphasls  upon 
the  solution  of  regional  problems; 

(2)  set  forth  the  means  by  ^hich  the  In- 
stitution or  institutions  of  high  er  education 
applying  under  this  section  will  meet  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cdst  of  such 
Academy; 

(3)  set  forth  the  proposed  corporate  or 
other  structvire  of  the  Acadeny  and  the 
methods  by  which  its  board  o;  trustees  or 
other  governing  body  will  be  s  sleeted; 

(4)  provide  for  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
techniques  In  the  courses  of  i  tudy  offered 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  u  le  of  several 
disciplines  In  each  course  of  study  In  order 
to  broaden  the  perspective  of  tt  e  participat- 
ing students; 

(5)  provide  for  a  scholarsh  p  and  loan 
program  designed  to  assist  a  substantial 
number  of  the  students  particl]  latlng  in  the 
courses  and  services  offered  a  t  each  such 
Academy; 

(6)  provide  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  ]iald  to  such 
institution,  and  (B)  for  the  making  of  such 
reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Attorney  3eneral  may 
reasonably  require. 

FEDERAL    SHARE   AND   PAT  tIENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  share  >f  the  cost  of 
any  program  for  the  establlshiE  ent,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  any  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  approved  by  hi  m  under  sec- 
tion 4  shall  be  90  per  centum  f  >r  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  50  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  years  thereafter. 

(b)  Payment  under  this  Act  pay  be  made 
In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  un  ierpayments. 


ADVISOBT    council    ON    REGIONAL   ACADEMIES    OF 
CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
point an  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice  compKssed  of 
persons  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Attorney 
General  with  respect  to  (1)  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  Acad- 
emies under  this  Act.  (2)  review  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act,  and  (3)  make  such 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Academies  established  and  operated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  fuU-tlme  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  per  day.  including  traveltime; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  (1)  any  Institution 
of  higher  education,  or  (2)  any  State  or 
local  police  force  or  other  law  enforcement 
agency,  court,  or  correctional  institution. 

DEFINTTION 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Institution  Of  higher  education"  means  an 
educational  institution  In  any  State  which 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate, 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education.  (3)  provides  an  edu- 
cational program  for  which  It  awards  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  Its  equivalent 
in  at  least  two  of  the  following  subject 
areas:  business  administration,  criminology, 
economics,  education,  engineering,  medicine, 
psychology,  public  administration,  and  any 
other  fields  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, (4)  has  an  accredited  law  school,  or 
In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a  combina- 
tion of  such  institutions  at  least  one  such 
institution  has  an  accredited  law  school; 
(5)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, and  (6)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  bills 
which  he  has  introduced  be  permitted  to 
lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  for  cospon- 
sorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  leadership  has  been  outlined 
for  all  of  us  in  the  able  presentation 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
who  brings  to  this  area  of  concern  a  broad 
background  and  much  study,  and  who 
has  voiced  both  the  concerns  and  the 
hopes  we  all  share  in  our  attack  on 
crime  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  may  be  appropriate,  and  I 
would  hope  useful,  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  there  appear  an  article  which 


was  written  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  entitled  "A  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion." The  article  appears  in  the  Sat- 
urday  Evening  Post  of  February  13. 

Just  one  passing  comment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  indicates  in  this 
article  that  there  are  some  actions  which 
are  available  in  the  fight  against  crime 
which  are  not  dramatic  in  their  state- 
ment,  but  which  can  be  enormously  ef- 
fective  in  their  consequences,  and  which 
on  occasion  may  not  require  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  of  money,  either. 

Those  who  read  the  article  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  note 
this  passage : 

Sometimes  even  such  a  simple  thing 
as  increased  street  lighting  can  be  very  ef. 
fective. 

On  Tuesday,  February  14.  in  a  front- 
page story  in  the  Detroit  News,  written 
by  Berl  Falbaum,  a  report  is  made  of  a 
dramatic  reduction  in  crime  that  fol- 
lowed improved  street  lighting  in  selected 
areas  in  Detroit.  The  police  commis. 
sioner  of  that  city,  Commissioner  Gl- 
rardin,  said  that  in  1959  certain  areas 
were  selected  by  the  police  department 
for  improved  lighting  tests.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  test  a  decline  in  crime  of  18 
percent  was  noted.  He  adds  that  street 
crimes  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  55 
percent  in  the  improved  lighted  areas  in 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  his  magnif- 
icent address  on  a  subject  which,  because 
of  its  emotional  overtones  and  its  inti- 
mate relationship  with  all  of  our  citizens, 
is  not  the  easiest  one  to  manage.  I  think 
he  has  presented  it  in  a  constructive,  use- 
ful fashion,  and  we  are  all  in  his  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  news  article  by  Mr.  Falbaum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Criminal   and   the   Law:    A  Plan  Of 
Action 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennzdt) 

Day  after  day,  newspaper  headlines  attest 
to  the  bitter  truth  of  what  every  American 
knows:  that  crime  In  this  country  Is  In- 
creasing. Despite  otir  wealth,  our  technolog- 
ical advances,  our  enlightened  social  legisla- 
tion, we  are  failing  to  meet  the  first  respon- 
sibility of  government — the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  of  personal  security.  To- 
day fear  is  a  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  many 
Americans — whether  they  are  walking  alons 
on  a  dark  street,  or  working  In  a  shop,  or 
driving  a  cab,  or  even  sitting  in  their  own 
homes. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  combating 
crime,  we  must  stop  talking  about  It  as  11  It 
were  one  simple  problem,  which  we  could 
solve  with  one  simple  solution.  We  must 
recognize  that  crime  has  many  faces. 

Crime  is  the  17-year-old  boy  who  was 
thrown  out  of  school  for  being  rowdy,  then 
refused  a  Job  because  he  couldn't  read,  and 
finally  turned  to  rolling  drunks  and  snatch- 
ing purses. 

Crime  is  the  anti-Semite  who  bombs  t 
synagogue,  or  the  white  man  who  breaks  a 
Negro  schoolboy's  leg  In  defense  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Crime  U  the  drug  addict  who  steals  to 
finance  bis  demanding  habit. 

Crime  is  the  rioter,  the  arsonist  or  the 
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looter— products  of  a  ghetto's  racial  explo- 

'"wd  crime  is  the  habitual  criminal  whom 
nrison  has  failed  to  rehabUltete. 

Each  of  these  examples  represents  a  dlffer- 
Mt  type  of  social  problem.  If  we  are  to  deal 
Effectively  with  crime,  therefore,  we  must 
relect  pat  answers  and  Instead  seek  a  pro- 
B«m  of  crime  control— a  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion—that  gives  special  attention  to  each 
different  problem.  ,      ,^  ,  , 

consider,  for  example,  the  very  special 
nroblem  of  drug  addiction.  For  far  too  long 
we  have  treated  addicts  as  If  they  were  ordi- 
nary criminals,  rather  than  victims  of  a 
serious  dUease.  Because  of  our  ignorance 
and  indifference,  we  have  failed  both  our- 
selves and  the  addicts,  while  their  numbers 
have  multlpUed  untU  there  are  today  an 
estimated  100,000  addicts  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  new  approach  to  this  growing  malig- 
nancy has  long  been  required.  FoUovrtng 
California's  pioneer  program  initiated  in 
1961  Congress  passed  legislation  last  session 
which  would  permit  addicts  In  federal  cases 
to  be  placed  under  medical  treatment  rather 
than  sent  to  prison.  Because  about  half  of 
those  committed  under  the  California  pro- 
gram have  subsequently  returned  to  their 
communities  and  have  not  gone  back  to 
narcotics,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  federal  program  will  return  many  ad- 
dicts to  a  normal  life.  If  other  states  will 
follow  this  lead,  medical  treatment  for  ad- 
dicts could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  national  fight  against  crime. 

An  equally  significant  part  of  any  antl- 
crlme  program,  I  feel,  must  be  legislation  to 
control  the  sale  of  firearms.  Our  Senate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  indicating  overwhelmingly  that 
the  present  mall-order  business  in  guns 
makes  it  ridiculously  easy  for  Juveniles,  crim- 
inals, even  lunatics  to  obtain  firearms  for 
less  than  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  know 
ol  no  other  country  where  It  Is  as  easy  for 
dangerous  and  misguided  members  of  so- 
ciety to  obtain  firearms  as  It  is  in  the  U.S. 
Each  year  about  a  million  weapons  are  sold 
by  mall  order,  thousands  to  persons  with 
criminal  records.  J.  Edgar  Hcx)ver  has  stated 
that  the  "easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  a 
significant  factor  in  the  murders  committed 
In  the  United  States  today."  Nothing  could 
testify  more  vividly  to  the  truth  of  this 
warning  than  the  example  of  Charles  Joseph 
Whitman,  who  stood  on  top  of  the  Texas 
University  tower  one  horrible  day  last  sum- 
mer and  shot  15  people  to  death,  wounding 
31  others. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  terrible  tragedy 
some  voices  were  heard  calling  for  an  end  to 
easy  accessibility  of  guns.  But  the  outcry 
was  short-lived,  and  without  strong  public 
support  the  proposed  federal  legislation  did 
not  pass.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
are  concerned  about  the  need  for  effective 
gun  controls  require  the  active  support  of 
the  American  people,  if  we  are  ever  to  realize 
this  goal,  and  I  urge  all  Americans  to  de- 
mand effective  new  laws. 

Our  failure  to  fight  crime  successfuly  can 
be  attributed  only  in  part  to  such  factors 
as  the  absence  of  gun  controls  and  the  lack 
of  effective  treatment  programs  for  drug  ad- 
diction. There  Is  a  much  larger  failure :  De- 
spite the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  thousands 
of  Individuals,  the  traditional  processes  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system — the  police,  the 
courts,  the  correctional  agencies,  the  proba- 
tion and  parole  services — simply  are  not  per- 
forming adequately. 

Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  the  Job  of 
the  policeman  Is  more  difficult  today  than  it 
^  been  at  any  other  time  In  our  history. 
Even,  as  the  crime  rate  continues  to  grow, 
our  concern  for  the  protection  of  Individual 
fights  increasingly  restrains  the  policeman's 
freedom  of  action.  Unfair  charges  of  police 
orutality  are  often  made,  and  In  many  com- 
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munltles  the  policeman  Is  treated  abusively 
and  contemptuously.  In  addition  he  Is  now 
often  called  upon  not  merely  for  police 
duties  but  also  for  the  dangerous  and  stren- 
uous Job  of  riot  control.  Yet  the  sad  fact 
Is  that  police  departments  almost  everywhere 
are  understaffed  and  Ill-equipped,  and  the 
low  pay  levels  fail  to  attract  enough  of  the 
high-quality  personnel  we  need. 

If  this  diagnosis  Is  correct,  then  the  pre- 
scription seems  obvious :  Devote  the  resources 
and  attention  necessary  to  hire  more  police- 
men, attract  highly  qualified  men  to  police 
work,  develop  new  techniques  of  pwllce  ad- 
ministration, apply  the  advances  of  modern 
science  and  technology  to  crime  prevention 
and  crime  detection,  and  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

There  is  every  Indication  that.  If  we  follow 
this  prescription,  we  can  make  significant 
progress  In  combating  crime.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  experience  of  Chicago  over  the 
last  six  years  under  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Police  Chief  O.  W.  Wilson.  Chief 
Wilson  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the  kind  of 
man  we  must  attract  to  police  work  in  great- 
er numbers.  A  former  dean  of  the  school  of 
criminology  at  Berkeley,  he  is  the  author  of 
Police  Administration,  the  classic  work  In  the 
field.  When  Mayor  Daley  brought  Chief  Wil- 
son to  Chicago  In  1960,  criminal  activity  was 
rising  sharply  In  Chicago  as  it  was  In  most 
large  American  cities.  But  whereas  the 
trend  has  continued  upward  elsewhere.  It 
has  been  on  the  downgrade  In  Chicago  since 
Wilson  took  over. 

How  did  he  do  It?  To  begin  with,  he  had 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  mayor  and  the 
city.  With  this  kind  of  backing,  both  finan- 
cial and  political,  Wilson  Introduced  busi- 
ness-administration techniques  and  modern 
computer  technology  to  police  work.  The 
computer  system  gives  Chicago  police  almost 
instantaneous  access  to  a  vast  range  of  im- 
portant Information  on  wanted  persons  and 
stolen  property,  and  also  keeps  track  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  crime  going  on  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  eo  that  more  p)ollcemen 
can  be  allocated  to  the  areas  most  In  need 
of  protection. 

This  kind  of  Information  system  made  It 
possible  for  Wilson  to  implement  his  theory 
of  aggressive  preventive  patrol,  which  ac- 
tually minimizes  the  opportunity  for  crime 
by  making  police  patrols  as  frequent  and  as 
conspicuous  as  possible,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  highest  criminal  activity. 

In  addition  Wilson  raised  pay  scales  and 
substituted  civilians  In  a  host  of  office  Jobs, 
thus  releasing  over  a  thousand  policemen  for 
patrol  work.  He  also  encouraged  Negro  re- 
cruitment, stressed  community-relations 
training,  and  Impressed  upon  Chlcagoans  the 
fact  that.  If  the  police  are  to  be  successful  In 
combating  crime,  they  need  the  aid  of  the 
average  citizen. 

On  April  13,  1964,  he  launched  "Operation 
Crime  Stop."  The  program  is  keyed  to  a 
card  which  reminds  the  holder  that  the 
police  need  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  private 
citizens,  provides  a  central  number  to  call 
If  a  suspicious  person  or  Incident  Is  seen, 
and  Indicates  the  Information  the  police  will 
need  to  respond  effectively.  The  program 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  Some 
7,600  offenders  have  been  arrested  by  the 
Chicago  police  as  a  result  of  Crime  Stop  calls. 

I  believe  this  kind  of  program  should  be 
adopted  In  cities  throughout  the  country; 
It  would  remind  Americans  that  crime  pre- 
vention Is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
police,  and  It  would  serve  to  refute  the 
notion,  which  I  dispute,  that  Americans  are 
not  willing  to  Involve  themselves  in  the 
safety  of  others.  Programs  like  Operation 
Crime  Stop  demonstrate  that,  though  the 
problems  of  crime  are  massive  and  complex, 
citizens  and  communities  can  play  an  effec- 
tive part  In  solving  them. 

Sometimes  even  such  a  simple  thing  as 


Increased  street  lighting  can  be  very  effective. 
All  available  evidence  Indicates  that  better 
street  and  park  lighting  deters  crime  by  re- 
ducing opportunities  for  criminal  activities. 
Yet  many  of  our  communities  simply  do  not 
have  adequate  street  lighting.  For  this 
reason  I  have  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
federal  assistance  to  communities  desiring 
to  Improve  their  lighting  facilities.  Such 
money  would  be  well  spent.  As  one  police 
chief  put  It,  "A  good  street  light  Is  as  valu- 
able as  a  good  policeman  and  a  lot  cheaper." 

Chief  Wilson's  success  In  Chicago  proves 
that  good  men  and  good  Ideas  can  greatly 
Improve  the  quality  of  law  enforcement. 
Wilson's  kind  of  operation  Is  expensive  (Chi- 
cago's pwllce  budget  has  gone  up  almost  45 
percent  In  the  last  six  years) ,  but  considering 
that  crime  costs  run  into  biUlons  of  dollars 
annually — more  than  we  are  spending  on 
Vietnam — money  spent  on  effective  crime 
prevention  Is  definitely  money  well  spent. 

The  same  sort  of  diagnosis  and  the  same 
sort  of  prescription  can  be  made  for  ova 
state  prison  systems.  These  systems  have 
been  tcx)  long  Ignored  and  denied  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  modernize  and  attract 
high  quality  personnel.  A  correctional  sys- 
tem cannot  live  up  to  Its  name  unless  It  can 
rehabilitate  as  well  as  confine.  Criminal 
correction  should  be  viewed  as  a  process, 
beginning  as  soon  as  the  lawbreaker  Is  appre- 
hended, which  treats  a  criminal  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, teaches  him  the  skills  of  a  trade  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  assists  him 
materially  In  finding  a  Job  and  returning  to 
his  community.  To  do  this  effectively 
requires  large  numbers  of  skilled  personnel 
working  In  the  field  of  correctional  rehabili- 
tation. It  also  requires  construction  of  new 
kinds  of  facilities  and  emphasis  on  programs 
which  seek  rehabilitation  through  skill- 
training  and  participation  In  community 
life. 

For  the  most  part  otir  present  correctional 
systems  are  111-eqtilpped  to  accomplish  these 
tasks.  A  national  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission  Indi- 
cates how  badly  the  existing  Jails  and  prisons 
fall  down  on  their  job  of  rehabilitation.  It 
shows  there  Is  an  appalling  shortage  of 
skilled  persoimel  In  this  field.  Of  the  20,000 
employees  In  local  correction  Institutions, 
only  about  five  percent  are  Involved  In  train- 
ing and  treatment — the  vast  majority  of  per- 
sonnel are  capable  of  performing  only  cus- 
todial functions.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
state-operated  adult  Institutions  provide  no 
vocational  training. 

I  do  not  cite  these  statistics  because  1 
favor  the  "coddling"  of  criminals;  I  cite  them 
because  I  believe  our  generally  Impoverished 
state  and  local  correctional  systems  are  not 
contributing  enough  to  our  war  against 
crime,  and  I  think  the  facts  bear  me  out. 
One  third  of  all  those  paroled  revert  to  crime, 
and  almost  one  half  of  our  present  prison 
population  of  over  a  million  will  go  on  to 
conunlt  further  crimes  after  they  are  re- 
leased. 

As  In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  places  where  progress 
Is  being  made.  Available  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  longer  you  keep  a  man  in  prison, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  revert  to  crime  when 
he  Is  released.  So  several  states  and  com- 
munities are  experimenting  with  ways  to  re- 
turn the  Individual  to  community  life  earlier. 
In  New  England,  both  Vermont  and  the  fed- 
eral prison  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  have  Insti- 
tuted successful  programs  which  release  pris- 
oners Into  the  community  for  work,  under 
careful  supervision;  Wisconsin,  North  Caro- 
lina and  California  have  pioneered  similar 
techniques. 

And  In  California,  Richard  McGee.  who 
heads  the  state's  Youth  and  Adult  Correc- 
tion Agency,  has  demonstrated  that  Imagi- 
native thinking,  coupled  with  additional  re- 
sources and  personnel,  can  help  enormously 
In  our  war  against  crime.  When  McGee  came 
to  California  In  1944,  the  state's  prison  sys- 
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tern  comprised  little  more  tlian  several 
maximum-security  prisons,  such  as  San 
Quentln  and  Polsom.  run  by  thelt  wardens  as 
Independent  empires.  The  emphasis  was  on 
custody,  not  on  treatment.  McGee  has 
changed  things  dramatically.  How  there  Is 
a  whole  range  of  facilities,  froni  maximum- 
security  prisons  to  open  institutions  like  the 
California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chlno, 
where  Inmates  live  on  an  honor  4ystem  with- 
out the  constraints  of  prison  walls. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  lof  building 
bridges  between  irmiates  and  Jcommunlty, 
McGee  also  set  up  trade-advls<iry  councils, 
whose  members  are  representat^es  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  In  those  occupations  for 
which  Inmates  are  being  trained.  These 
representatives  visit  correctional  Institu- 
tions, advise  on  the  type  of  equijinent,  train- 
ing facilities  and  programs  neeied,  and  as- 
sist the  inmates  In  getting  johfe  after  they 
axe  released.  I 

Another  California  experlm^t  Involved 
paroling  youthful  ofifendws  immediately 
upon  conviction  under  careful  I  community 
supervision.  In  an  effort  to  test  fthe  project's 
effectiveness,  a  control  group  of  delinquents 
similar  to  those  returned  to  tha  community 
was  sent  through  the  conventional  process. 
The  behavior  of  each  group  f^lowlng  dis- 
charge was  watched  closely.  The  amazing 
finding:  The  boys  treated  in  tht  experimen- 
tal project  have  returned  to  ihe  criminal 
activity  at  a  rate  almost  50  pfercent  lower 
than  that  of  the  boys  treated  by  the  more 
conventional  methods.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  real  significance  of  tnls  project  Is 
California's  determination  to  Actually  test 
these  new  methods — to  find  oun  what  works 
Eind  what  does  not  work.  This  plnd  of  will- 
ingness to  search  for  new  and] better  tech- 
niques and  to  test  their  effectiveness  has  not 
been  the  hallmark  of  our  crli^ilnal  Justice 
system. 

The  United  States  has  developed  the  most 
advanced  and  sophisticated  tefchnlques  of 
market  research  In  the  world — wfeen  it  comes 
to  selling  soap.  But  we  have  failed  miser- 
ably at  the  Job  of  research  in toj  crime.  The 
reason,  I  believe,  is  that  until  aow  we  have 
not  given  the  problem  of  crlmei  the  priority 
attention  it  deserves. 

I  recommend  that  we  establish  a  National 
Institute  for  Crime  Research,  |)rovldlng  in 
the  field  of  criminal  Justice — as  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  prcivldes  In  the 
Mental-health  field — a  center  wttere  national 
crime  problems,  such  as  the  rising  rate  of 
Juvenile  crime  and  the  contlnu^  success  of 
organized  crime,  can  be  Identified  and  stud- 
ied, where  people  from  all  over;  the  country 
can  come  to  work  and  to  seel<  advice  and 
to  plan  programs  for  our  war  bn  crime. 

I  also  recommend  that  this  Inptltute  oper- 
ate a  criminal  justice  extension  service  to 
make  available  to  all  American  oommunltles, 
as  our  agriculture  extension  sirvlce  makes 
Information  available  to  the  farpier,  the  best 
techniques  thus  far  developed  by  police  de- 
partments, courts  and  correctiotial  agencies, 
and  the  fruits  of  future  research! 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  pre  establish 
grant  programs  In  selected  universities 
around  the  country  to  foster  training  and 
research — criminal  Justice  acadiemles,  I  call 
them  In  the  legislation  I  hava  Introduced. 
This  idea  Is  the  brainchild  of  Shaldon  Qlueck, 
the  eminent  Harvard  criminologist,  and  in 
my  Judgment  It  makes  good  setae.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  regional  centers  would 
help  show  the  nation  the  Importance  we 
place  on  work  In  this  field;  la  would  raise 
the  status  of  our  nation's  effort  to  combat 
crime;  and  It  would  attract  more  people  to 
careers  In  criminal  Justice.  - 

In  addition  to  these  speclflj:  anti-crime 
programs,  we  must  Intensify  our  attack  on 
the  roots  of  crime — poverty  J  neglect,  Ig- 
norance and  social  Injustice,  ror  the  main- 
stream of  criminal  activity  floWs  from  the 
deprivation,  alienation  and  discontent  of 
wasted  lives — of  lives  lived  wl  ;hout  family 


guidance,  without  education,  without  Jobs 
and,  most  terrible  of  all,  without  hope. 

If  we  are  seriously  concerned  about  crime, 
we  must  acknowledge  our  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  the  crumbling  slum 
schools  and  poor  housing,  and  the  shock- 
ing unemployment  rates  for  the  young  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  with  crime  most  prevalent 
among  young  people,  every  community  must 
focus  special  attention  on  its  youth,  par- 
ticularly the  disadvantaged.  Today's  delin- 
quents win  be  tomorrow's  criminals — unless 
the  commvmlty,  through  education,  Job 
training  and  treatment  programs,  prepares 
these  youngsters  for  the  productive  tasks  of 
adulthood. 

Most  of  us  who  share  in  the  good  life 
of  our  rich  nation  are  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  promise  of  America  Is  that  someday  all 
may  share.  In  our  work  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise lies  one  of  our  most  effective  weapons 
against  crime. 

Crime  Cot  by  Lights — Police  Report  How 

Brighter  Streets  Help 

(By  Berl  Palbaum) 

Street  lights  send  the  prospective  criminal 
Into  the  shadows. 

He  prefers  darkened  streets  and  alleys. 

The  fact  that  crime  decreases  In  areas 
where  Detroit  has  Improved  Its  street  and 
alley  lighting  Is  substantiated  by  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Police  Department  and  the 
PubUc   Lighting   Commission    (PLC). 

Police  Commissioner  Ray  Glrardin  said : 

"In  1959,  this  department  selected  certain 
areas  for  an  Improved  lighting  test  of  both 
streets  and  alleys.  A  decline  of  18  percent 
(In  crime)  was  noted  during  the  first  year 
of  the  test. 

"As  a  result  of  this  study,  our  efforts  for 
Improved  lighting  have  been  considerably 
expanded  since  that  time. 

"Presently,  the  Public  Lighting  Commis- 
sion conducts  the  lighting  program  based  on 
monthly  area  crime  reports  furnished  by  our 
department. 

"Street  crimes  have  been  reduced  as  much 
as  55  percent  in  the  Improved  lighted  areas." 

Figures  complied  by  the  PLC  show  similar 
results. 

"We  have  done  month-by-month  studies," 
said  Claude  H.  Bradford,  PLC  senior  associate 
electrical  engineer  In  charge  of  the  street 
lighting  program.  "We  have  found  a  reduc- 
tion of  crime  from  37  to  55  percent  in  areas 
where  we've  Improved  our  lighting." 

Then  what  Is  the  city  doing  now  to  Im- 
prove the  lighting  which — if  the  pattern 
continues — could  dramatically  reduce  crime 
In  the  city? 

Bradford  said  the  city  Is  In  the  midst  of 
a  10-year  master  plan  lighting  program  which 
calls  for  the  Installation  of  36,000  new  lights 
In  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  need  for  this  Is  evident.  An  evalua- 
tion conducted  by  the  Illuminating  Engi- 
neering Society,  a  national  organization,  said 
that  40  percent  of  Detroit's  streets  are  below 
its  lighting  code  standards. 

"We  are  spending  about  $1  million  a  year 
for  new  lights,"  said  Bradford.  "Each  year 
we  Install  about  3,600  new  ones." 

So  far  the  city  has  been  concentrating  on 
neighborhood  conservation  areas. 

Five  programs  In  neighborhoods,  where 
crime  reportedly  has  decreased,  have  been 
completed.  These  are  Jefferson-Chalmers 
area;  Jefferson-Mack;  Vemor-Springwells; 
Klefer-Pord  hospitals  area;  and  the  College 
Park  area  bounded  by  Six  Mile,  Llvernols, 
Fenkell  and  the  Highland  Park  border. 

Bradford  said  the  next  major  Installation 
Is  planned  for  an  area  bounded  by  Fenkell, 
Llvernols,  Six  Mile  and  Wyoming.  Also 
scheduled  for  Improved  lighting  Is  the  neigh- 
borhood around  the  Tiger  Stadium,  bounded 
by  Bagley,  Mjnrtle.  Wabash  and  Sixth. 

In  addition  to  the  master  plan  program, 
Bradford  said,  the  PLC  receives  about  1,200 


requests  a  year  for  more  lights  from  neigh, 
borhood  organizations. 

"We  Installed  about  1,000  additional  ligij^ 
for  these  groups  last  year,"  he  added. 

More  emphasis  also  Is  being  placed  on 
lighting  up  public  housing  projects  such  u 
the  Jeffries  and  Brewster-Douglass  facllltta. 


PRESIDENT    ENDORSES    PROXMIRE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  his  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  and  applaud  President  John- 
son for  his  excellent  consumer  message, 
The  President's  proposals  are  well  con. 
ceived  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  average  Amei- 
ican  family.  I  believe  the  90th  Congress 
stands  a  good  chance  of  becoming  known 
as  the  Consumer  Congress.  Certainly 
the  great  strides  made  by  Congress  last 
year  on  auto  safety,  truth  in  packaging, 
and  cigarette  labeling  are  evidence  of  a 
new  responsiveness  to  consumer  legisla- 
tion. The  momentum  generated  by 
these  measures  is  likely  to  reach  full 
steam  in  the  present  Congress.  The 
leadership  shown  by  our  able  colleague 
from  Washington,  Senator  MACNrsoN,  is 
likely  to  produce  significant  results  for 
consumer  legislation.  The  organization 
of  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
will  provide  a  forum  for  considering 
many  consumer  issues. 

I  also  believe  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  President's  record  budget  for  1968 
will  cause  the  Congress  to  be  reluctant  to 
enact  new  spending  programs  requiring 
large  sums  of  money.  Thus  measures 
which  do  not  cost  much,  and  most  con- 
sumer legislation  falls  in  this  category, 
should  receive  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  by  the  Congress. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
outlook  for  consumer  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress  is  extremely  favorable. 

I  believe  the  outlook  for  S.  5,  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill,  which  I  and  22  cosponsors 
introduced  on  January  11,  is  particularly 
favorable.  I  am  delighted  the  President 
has  specifically  endorsed  my  truth-ln- 
lending  bill.  Although  previous  Presi- 
dential messages  have  favored  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  truth  in  lending,  this 
is  the  first  time  a  specific  bill  has  received 
a  direct  endorsement  from  the  President 
This  marks  a  significant  new  measure  of 
administration  support  and  is  certainly 
encouraging  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
As  a  result  of  this  increased  administra- 
tion support,  I  predict  that  Congress  will 
enact  the  truth-in-lending  bill  in  1967. 
I  believe  much  of  the  renewed  interest 
and  support  for  truth  in  lending  is  due 
to  the  modifications  in  the  present  bill 
which  make  full  disclosure  more  work- 
able to  the  credit  Industry.  Earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  had  required  lenders  to 
disclose  the  "simple  annual  rate"  whlcb 
they  charged  for  credit.  Many  had  ar- 
gued the  term  "simple  annual  rate"  was 
not  at  all  simple  and  that  no  two  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics  could  agree  upon 
what  it  was.  We  have  dropped  the  term 
"simple  annual  rate"  and  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  Is  to 
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rMuire  only  an  approximate  annual 
iTte  The  bill  also  specifies  a  specific 
Mocedure  for  determining  the  approxi- 
mate armual  rate,  so  there  can  be  no 
disagreements  over  its  meaning, 
^us  the  indicators  pointing  to  suc- 
cess on 'truth  in  lending  are  numerous— 
the  renewed  interest  in  consumer  legisla- 
tion- the  momentum  generated  by  con- 
sumer bills  last  year;  the  strengthened 
jdministration  support  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing- the  modifications  to  insure  work- 
ability; and  the  changed  composition  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  predict  the  Congress  will  enact  an  ef- 
fective truth-in-lending  bill  in  1967. 
Congressional  polls  show  that  this  is  the 
most  popular  proposal  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  plan  to  redouble  my  efforts  to 
oass  a  truth-in-lending  bill  this  year. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  under  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  permitted 
to  speak  be  extended  for  an  additional  5 

minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  floor  is  supposed 
to  be  mine.  I  am  willing  to  indulge  the 
Senators,  but  let  us  not  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  extend  the 
time  originally  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  such 
time  as  they  desire.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  if  he  will,  in  the  face 
of  that  request,  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  do  so,  and  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

WHAT  THE  TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BUX  DOES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  is  merely  a  full  dis- 
closure bill.  It  requires  creditors  to  list 
all  finance  charges  when  providing  credit 
and  to  express  these  charges  both  In  dol- 
lars and  as  an  annual  rate.  This  will 
give  the  American  consumer  a  simple 
yardstick  to  compare  alternative  sources 
of  credit.  It  will  permit  him  to  shop  ef- 
fectively for  the  best  credit  buy. 

The  bill  does  not  regulate  interest  rates 
or  other  charges.  Instead,  it  relies  upon 
the  market  system  to  determine  rates 
by  providing  full  disclosure  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  are  a  bewildering  variety  of 
methods  which  creditors  presently  use 
for  stating  finance  charges.  Some  con- 
vey little  or  no  Information  at  all. 
Others  quote  rates,  but  use  a  variety  of 
different  methods  for  computing  these 
rates.  Unless  he  is  a  trained  mathema- 
tician, the  average  consumer  is  utterly 
CMifused  and  is  unable  to  determine 
which  credit  plan  is  the  best  buy. 


As  a  result,  most  people  do  not  really 
know  what  they  are  paying  for  credit. 
One  study  asked  a  sample  of  800  families 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  interest  they  were 
paying  on  their  debt.  The  average  esti- 
mate was  8.3  percent.  The  actual  rate 
was  nearly  three  times  higher,  or  23.2 
percent. 

Such  a  situation  also  permits  a  few 
unscrupulous  creditors  to  lend  at  ex- 
orbitant rates.  Testimony  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
vealed cases  of  200  percent  a  year  and 
more. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  enable  the 
average  consumer  to  make  wiser  use  of 
credit  and  to  compare  different  credit 
plans;  it  wiU  discourage  lenders  from 
charging  truly  exorbitant  rates;  and  it 
will  strengthen  competition  in  the  credit 
industry  and  protect  the  average  busi- 
nessman from  unfair  comp>etition  based 
upon  deception  and  sharp  credit  prac- 
tices. 
president's  message  on  truth  in  lending 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  truth  in  lending  portion  of 
the  President's  message  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consumer  credit  has  become  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  permits  families  with  secure  and  grow- 
ing incomes  to  plan  ahead  and  to  enjoy 
fully  and  promptly  the  ownership  of 
automobiles  and  modern  household  ap- 
pliances. It  finances  higher  education 
for  many  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
it.  To  families  struck  by  serious  illness 
or  other  financial  setbacks,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  eases  the  burden  by 
spreading  the  payments  over  time. 

Because  of  these  benefits,  consumers 
rely  heavily  on  credit.  Outstanding  con- 
sumer credit  today  totals  $95  billion; 
$75  billion  takes  the  form  of  installment 
credit.  The  interest  costs  on  consumer 
credit  alone  amounted  to  nearly  $13  bil- 
lion in  1966. 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  this  key  item  in  his  budget 
just  as  much  as  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity  he  buys.  If  consumers  are 
to  plan  prudently  and  to  shop  wisely  for 
credit,  they  must  know  what  it  really 
costs. 

In  many  instances  today,  consumers 
do  not  know  the  costs  of  credit.  Charges 
are  often  stated  in  confusing  or  mislead- 
ing terms.  They  are  complicated  by 
"add-ons"  and  discounts  and  unfamiliar 
gimmicks.  The  consumer  should  not 
have  to  be  an  actuary  or  a  mathe- 
matician to  understand  the  rate  of  inter- 
est that  is  being  charged. 

As  a  matter  of  fair  play  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  cost  of  credit  should  be  dis- 
closed fully,  simply,  and  clearly. 

Now  that  the  right  of  consumers  to  be 
fully  informed  is  protected  when  they 
shop  in  the  supermarkets,  the  time  has 
come  to  protect  that  right  for  shoppers 
who  seek  credit. 

I  recommend  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  of  1967  to  assure  that,  when  the  con- 
sumer shops  for  credit,  he  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  price  tag  that  will  tell  him 


the  percentage  rate  per  year  that  is  being 
charged  on  his  borrowing. 

We  can  make  an  important  advance 
by  incorproating  the  wisdom  of  past  dis- 
cussions on  how  the  costs  of  credit  can 
best  be  expressed.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
assure:  Full  and  accurate  information 
to  the  borrower,  and  simple  and  routine 
calculations  for  the  lender. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
close  an  important  gap  in  consumer  in- 
formation and  protect  legitimate  lenders 
against  competitors  who  misrepresent 
prcdit  costs 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1967 
would  strengthen  the  efiBciency  of  our 
credit  markets,  without  restraining  them. 
It  would  allow  the  cost  of  credit  to  be 
freely  determined  by  informed  borrowers 
and  responsible  lenders.  It  would  per- 
mit the  volume  of  consumer  credit  to  be 
fully  responsive  to  the  growing  needs, 
ability  to  pay,  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  graciously  allowing  me  the 
time  in  which  to  make  my  statement. 


THE  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  CIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  address 
my  very  brief  remarks  to  the  controversy 
raging  between  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  my  Impression  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  criticism  currently  being  leveled 
against  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
is  prompted  by  those  who  wish  to  "get 
the  CIA"  for  any  reason,  any  excuse.  As 
a  result,  we  are  faced  with  the  vei-y  real 
prospect  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water. 

In  their  continued  attempts  to  dis- 
credit our  chief  intelligence-gathering 
apparatus,  individual  and  organizational 
critics  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
have  now  seized  upon  a  much-needed 
and  shrewd  program,  it  seems  to  me — a 
program  from  which  this  country  has 
benefited  greatly — and  once  again  these 
attacks  seem  to  be  only  a  measure  for 
venting  their  frustrations  over  "secrecy" 
and  their  sentiments  against  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  we  can  hope 
to  have  a  useful  intelligence  operation  in 
America  if  it  must  conduct  its  operations 
under  the  klieg  lights  of  a  TV  studio  or 
on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Instead  of  popping  off  and  reflecting 
later,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  three 
questions. 

The  first  question  ought  to  be:  Has 
academic  freedom  or  intellectual  in- 
tegrity been  perverted? 

The  second  question  ought  to  be:  Is 
there  a  need  for  some  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  American  youth  groups 
overseas — the  program  that  is  now  the 
subject  of  much  controversy?  Do  we 
need  to  subsidize  American  students 
overseas? 

The  third  question  ought  to  be:  Is 
there  a  better  way  to  do  the  job  that 
has  to  be  done? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  ought 
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to  enable  us  to  place  the  entire  fssue  In 
perspective. 

The  answer  to  the  first  questidn  is  al 
ready  a  matter  of  record,  it  s^ems  to 
me.  The  overwhelming  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  have  received  thesi  funds 
have  said  that  at  the  time  they  ^new  of 
no  connection  in  any  way  with  t  le  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  that  that 
statement  makes  is  an  eloque  it  one; 
namely,  that  there  were  no  strngs  at- 
tached, that  there  was  no  cons;ious  or 
deliberate  effort  made  to  warp  or  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  these  young  p^ple. 

In  regard  to  the  second  quesliion,  the 
need  which  provoked  the  begihning  of 
the  program  still  exists.  It  is  s  matter 
of  record  that  youth  congresses  and 
world  youth  activities  are  frank  y  subsi- 
dized by  the  Soviet  Union.  Anl  may  I 
interject  that  the  Soviet  Union  raturally 
considers  that  it  ought  to  do  this,  given 
the  precepts  that  they  have  md  the 
beliefs  that  they  say  they  beliejve  in,  if 
they  are  going  to  achieve  th^r  goals 
around  the  world.  We  have  it  a^  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that  they  have  »pent  as 
much  as  $100  million  on  a  single  World 
Youth  Congress. 

But  the  point  for  us  in  th(  United 
States  is  this:  Do  we  forfeit  tiis  field, 
or  do  we  attempt  to  go  to  wor!:  on  the 
problem  that  it  poses?  Do  w;  ignore 
the  effectiveness  of  youth  grovp  activ- 
ities around  the  globe,  or  is  i;  to  our 
national  Interest  to  plunge  into  ;his  field 
as  well  and  as  discreetly  and  i.s  wisely 
as  we  can?  It  seems  to  me  tha  the  an- 
swer is  obvious. 

In  addition,  at  this  moment  in  the 
world,  new  nations  and  new  peoples  are 
looking  for  young  ideas  and  you^ig  faces. 
In  mv  opinion,  the  youth  grou|>s  of  our 
country,  if  permitted  to  operate  over- 
seas, and  if  it  is  made  possible  for  them 
to  operate  overseas,  put  forth  otie  of  the 
strongest  American  images  Ur  which 
we  can  hope.  j    ^,    .  _ 

In  fact,  the  American  grouAs  that  I 
have  observed  in  the  Soviet  f  nlon.  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  ^ave  con- 
ducted themselves  in  effective  fays  and 
suggest  to  me  that  they  were  a^ong  our 
finest  ambEissadors.  , 

In  regard  to  the  third  question,  how 
we  best  go  about  doing  this  kiiid  of  job, 
I  am  willing  to  concede  thati  perhaps 
there  is  a  better  agency  that  ^hould  do 
it  In  the  situation  that  faced  us  after 
the  war,  the  CIA  was  the  obvioiis  Agency. 
We  may  decide  that  it  stiU  isi  the  best 
Agency.  Perhaps  the  executi^te  branch 
ought  to  do  the  job.  out  of  the  c6ntingent 
moneys  of  the  President .  Per  heps  a  new 
group  should  be  created  for  thl*  purpose. 
But  one  of  the  aspects  of  t^s  situa- 
tion that  we  have  to  keep  in  mitid  is  that 
there  are  many  sensitive  areis  on  the 
domestic  political  level  elsewhere  in  the 
world  where  overt  U.S.  participation  of 
this  sort  could  become  a  serioup  political 
boomerang,  and  that  we  have  t«  live  with 
the  facts  of  international  life;  We  are 
striving  for  survival  in  whali  in  fact, 
remains  a  jungle  world,  withi  no  holds 
barred:  and  strictly  open  and  overt 
action  cannot  effectively  cope  with  this 
kind  of  problem  when  we  ate  dealing 
with  those  with  whom  we  mu^  contend 


in  a  no-holds-baned  kind  of  operation. 
Thus,  the  need  will  continue  for  covert 
operations  as  well. 

The  point  is  that  the  program  is  a  good 
one  and  that  it  should  be  continued,  and 
in  my  judgment  it  should  be  continued 
consistent  with  the  national  interest 
uppennost  in  our  minds. 

So  I  ask.  what  is  all  the  fuss  about? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  resolves 
itself  to  a  political  question,  not  a  sub- 
stantive question  at  all.  Political  diffi- 
culties are  generally  the  consequences  of 
those  pressures  that  plague  politicians. 
The  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
situation  is  for  the  politicians — meaning 
American  politicians — to  come  of  age. 
In  these  times,  our  country  can  ill  afford 
the  types  of  political  shenanigans  that 
incidents  of  this  kind  always  seem  to 
provoke. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  include,  following  my 
remarks,  a  very  objective  report  on  this 
question  from  James  Reston  of  the 
Nev;  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

CIA  Aid  on  Campus — U.S.  Effohts  To  Coun- 
ter Influence  of  Communists  Hubi  by 
NSA  Disclosure 


(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  Feb.  14. — The  United  States 
Government's  efforts  to  counter  Communist 
influence  In  the  universities,  press  and  trade 
unions  of  the  world  have  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  disclosure  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  been  helping  to  finance 
the  National  Student  Association  since  1952. 
It  is  understood  that  President  Johnson  has 
Instructed  the  CJ.A.  to  liquidate  all  secret 
aid  programs  to  student  groups  and  to  re- 
view all  other  programs  designed  to  combat 
Communist  activities  in  other  private  orga- 
nizations. 

The  controversy  goes  beyond  the  agency's 
financial  help  to  the  student  association.  It 
Involves  the  relationship  between  the  C.I.A. 
and  private  foundations  that  served  as  a 
cover  for  the  agency's  funds.  It  Involves 
other  foundations,  such  as  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, which  also  gave  money  of  Its  own  to  the 
N.S.A. 

It  places  In  jeopardy  C.I.A.  prorgams  to 
an tl- Communist  publications,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  labor  unions.  And  It 
embarrasses  a  number  of  former  officials  of 
the  student  association,  who  knew  about  the 
secret  funds  to  the  association  and  are  now 
."serving  In  Important  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  the  C.IA.'s  aid  to  the  stu- 
dent group  helps  explain  both  the  policy  and 
the  embarrassing  consequences  of  that  pol- 
icy. The  first  CIA.  aid  to  the  association 
was  negotiated  In  1952  by  William  Denser, 
then  president  of  the  student  organization. 
He  is  now  United  States  aid  director  In  Peru. 
This  Is  one  of  the  awkward  problems  of  the 
current  controversy.  For  present  Govern- 
ment officials  who  were  privy  to  the  C.I.A.- 
N.S.A.  financial  arrangements  when  they  were 
students  are  now  likely  to  be  Identified  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  by  Commu- 
nists even  though  these  officials  no  longer 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  agency. 

Among  these  former  student  association 
officials  now  with  Government  are  Ralph  A. 
Dungan,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile 
and  former  special  assistant  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson;  Robert  Smith,  si>e- 
clal  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development;  assistant 
Postmaster  General  Richard  James  Murphy; 
and  S.  Douglass  Cater  Jr.,  special  assistant 


to  President  Johnson,  though  Mr.  Cater  wm 
an  official  of  the  student  group  before  the 
C.I.A.  program  started. 

The  reason  for  e.' tablishlng  C.IJV.  help  to 
the  student  association,  however,  is  perfectlj 
clear.  In  the  years  immediately  after  the 
second  world  war,  the  Soviet  Union  took  the 
le.id  in  trying  to  organize  and  propagandize 
the  world  student  movement. 

In  1946,  when  the  first  World  Student  Con- 
gress met  In  Prague,  the  Communist  delega- 
tions  gained  control  of  several  key  positions, 
and  Imposed  the  Moscow  delegation's  agenda 
on  the  meeting. 

The  first  Soviet  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational  Union  of  Students,  for  example, 
was  Aleksandr  N.  Shelepin,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  the  Soviet  State  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  union  of  students  first  opposed  any 
open  break  with  the  Communists,  but  after 
the  Communist  conquest  of  CzechoslovaUa 
in  1948,  when  many  students  opposed  the 
coup,  the  Americans  finally  broke  away  from 
the  union  of  students  and  organized  thel: 
own  student  association. 

FINANCIAL  CONTRAST 

From  the  first,  however,  the  American  stu- 
dents were  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  while 
the  union  of  students  had  enough  money  to 
put  on  world  youth  festivals,  world  rallies, 
conferences  and  forums,  and  regional  confer, 
ences. 

All  but  the  last  two  of  these  festivals  were 
held  In  Communist  countries:  Prague  (1947); 
Budapest  (1949);  East  Berlin  (1951); 
Bucharest  (1953);  Warsaw  (1955);  Moscow 
(1957);  Vienna  (1959)  and  Helsinki  (1962). 
The  ninth  festival  has  been  scheduled  for 
Bulgaria  In  1968. 

The  estimate  here  Is  that  the  Moscow  fes- 
tival alone,  which  brought  students  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  especially  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  cost  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  million. 

Against  this  sort  of  competition,  the  Amer- 
ican student  leaders  were  In  trouble.  Ironi- 
cally, though  they  were  opposed  by  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  union  of  students  as 
being  maliciously  conservative,  they  were 
opposed  at  home  as  being  too  far  to  the  left 
The  students  were  able  to  raise  very  little 
money  for  organization  or  transportation, 
though  somehow  left-wing  American  students 
managed  to  get  funds  to  attend  student 
meetings  abroad. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
N.S.A.  officials  approached  the  United  States 
Government  In  1952  and  received  some  fi- 
nancial help  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  then  under  President  Truman  and 
the  director,  William  Donovan. 

In  the  last  7  or  8  years,  the  agency  Is  under- 
stood to  have  put  up  an  average  of  $200,000 
a  year  for  the  student  association,  thl» 
amounts  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  associa- 
tion's annual  budget. 

This  was,  of  course,  known  to  President! 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  The 
Senate  committee  that  oversees  the  CIA  was 
also  informed  about  the  program. 

Other  agencies  also  helped  the  student 
association  In  special  projects.  Among  them 
were  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
■  Agency  for  International  Development. 

However  the  disclosure  by  Ramparts  maga- 
zine of  the  C.I.A.  aid  to  the  student  associa- 
tion created  a  problem  for  President  Johnson. 
The  need  for  continued  American  participa- 
tion la  the  world  student  movement  still 
exists;  Communist  efforts  to  Influence  the 
student  leaders  of  the  developing  world  con- 
tinues; Communist  aid  to  labor  union  leaden 
and  newspaper  and  radio  and  television 
organizations  goes  no;  but  secret  C.I.A.  aid 
to  these  organlzaUons,  particularly  to  uni- 
versity students,  creates  political  dlfflcuUtia 
for  the  President. 
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Mr  Johnson  Is  already  under  severe  crltl- 
jjin  among  some  elements  on  the  nation's 
Opuses.  Universities  have  been  criticized 
tor  accepting  special  research  grants  from 

the  C.I.A. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  has  been  threatening  to  Investigate 
2he  foundations  of  the  country  for  years,  and 
these  latest  disclosures  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
courage his  efforts  In  this  field. 

This  helps  explain  much  of  the  activity 
here  over  the  Intelligence  agency-student  as- 
sociation, story  in  the  last  few  days.  It  is 
understood  that  Michael  Wood,  a  fund  raiser 
lor  the  student  group  last  year,  who  was 
subsequently  discharged,  wrote  a  long  memo- 
randum for  Ramparts  magazine  on  the  Intel- 
ligence agency  connection. 

When  officials  here  heard  about  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  the  Ramparts  story, 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  and  John  McCone,  former 
Cl-A.  directors  were  advised.  So  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate's  C.I.A.  committee  and 
Senators  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  and  Eugene 
McCarthy. 

When  President  Johnson  was  Informed  of 
the  disclosure,  he  asked  when  the  program 
had  started  and  ordered  all  such  programs 
stopped.  The  official  word  here  Is  that  the 
student  association  funding  did  In  fact  stop 
on  Jan.  1. 

The  problem,  however,  remains.  The  bat- 
tle to  influence  the  student  leaders  of  the 
world  continues,  and  there  are  no  private 
Institutions  available  to  finance  the  Ameri- 
can leaders. 

This  was  the  problem  that  started  the  C.I.A. 
program  in  the  first  place,  and  it  still  exists, 
only  without  Government  assistance. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FRINGE  BENEFITS  EXTENDED 
TO  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  series  of  fringe 
benefits  which  this  administration  has 
granted  to  those  serving  prison  sen- 
tences— Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
niary  9,  pages  3207-3208. 

Today  I  call  attention  to  a  special  rul- 
ing issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
which  further  extends  these  fringe  bene- 
fits and  makes  crime  a  little  more 
attractive. 

Under  existing  law  embezzled  funds 
are  taxable  as  income.  In  cases  involv- 
ing embezzlements  of  large  siuns  during 
a  short  period  this  automatically  results 
in  projecting  the  embezzler  into  a  sub- 
stantially higher  income  tax  bracket 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  taxes. 

Apparently  the  Great  Society  consid- 
ered this  a  hardship  on  the  embezzler  so 
under  a  recent  ruling  the  Treasury  De- 
partment decided  to  extend  to  him  the 
right  of  averaging  his  embezzled  income 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  thereby  reduc- 
ing his  tax  liability. 

I  repeat — this  new  ruling  extends  to 
the  embezzler  the  right  to  spread  the  im- 
pact of  the  tax  liability  on  these  ill- 
gotten  gains  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

For  example:  Suppose  Mr.  X  while 
drawing    a    $10,000    salary    embezzled 


$500,000  in  one  taxable  year.  Rather 
than  have  his  income  tax  computed  on 
the  basis  of  $510,000,  thereby  projecting 
him  into  a  much  higher  tax  bracket,  he 
can  now  under  this  new  ruling  average 
this  income  over  a  5-year  period  by  re- 
porting $100,000  of  the  embezzled  funds 
in  each  of  the  5  years.  This  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  his  tax  liability  on  the 
stolen  funds. 

I  quote  this  ruling  as  appearing  on 
page  7  of  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  No. 
1966-42,  dated  October  17,  1966. 
Section  1302. — Definition  of  Averacable  In- 
come; Related  Definitions 
26  CPR  1.1302-2:  Adjusted  taxable  Income. 
Rev.  Rul.  66-306 

Embezzled  funds  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count If  a  taxpayer  chooses  the  benefits  of 
the  Income  averaging  provisions  of  sections 
1301  through  1305  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  provided  he  otherwise  qualifies 
for  the  benefits  of  those  sections. 

I  next  quote  the  Department's  explana- 
tion as  to  why  this  ruling  was  issued. 

Advise  has  been  requested  as  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  income  averaging  provisions 
of  sections  1301  through  1305  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  embezzled  funds. 

The  taxpayer  in  the  Instant  case  operated 
a  fraudulent  conversion  scheme  whereby  he 
collected  certain  State  sales  tax  moneys  on 
the  sale  of  cars  and  did  not  remit  all  of  these 
funds  to  the  proper  State  authorities.  Dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  1965,  the  taxpayer  mis- 
appropriated for  his  personal  use  the  funds 
not  remitted. 

Section  232  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  8&-272,  C.B.  1964-1  (part  2) ,  6,  at 
75,  deleted  the  then  existing  spreadback  pro- 
visions and  replaced  them  with  an  averaging 
device  of  general  application.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  provision  was  to  treat  all  taxpay- 
ers as  nearly  equally  for  tax  purposes  as  pos- 
sible, without  regard  to  fluctuations  In  tl^elr 
Income  and  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
income  Involved.  See,  House  Report  749,  88th 
Congress  C.B.  1964-1  (part  2),  125,  at  234; 
Senate  Report  830,  88th  Congress,  C.B.  1964-1 
(part  2),  505.  at  644. 

Embezzled  funds  constitute  gross  Income 
to  the  embezzler  In  the  year  of  embezzlement. 
James  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  213  (1961); 
Rev.  Rul.  61-185,  C.B.  1961-2,  9.  The  only 
Items  of  income  which  are  specifically  denied 
the  benefits  of  the  income  averaging  pro- 
visions are  enumerated  under  section  1302(b) 
of  the  Code.  Embezzled  funds  are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  enumeration. 

Accordingly,  embezzled  funds  will  be  taken 
Into  account  If  a  taxpayer  chooses  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Income  averaging  provisions  of 
sections  1301  through  1305  of  the  Code,  pro- 
vided he  otherwise  qualifies  for  the  benefits 
of  those  sections. 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  state  most  emphatically 
that  it  was  never  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress that  any  benefits  under  this  section 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should  be 
extended  to  any  type  of  illegal  income, 
including  embezzlements. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  said 
last  Thursday — it  is  about  time  that  this 
so-called  Great  Society  stop  coddling 
these  criminals  and  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  190  million  Americans  who  as  tax- 
payers must  underwrite  the  cost  of  these 
fringe  benefits.  It  is  rather  ironic  to  find 
this  Great  Society  extending  to  crimi- 
nals these  benefits,  including  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  increased  pensions, 
and  now  a  special  tax  concession,  while 
at  the  same  time  advocating  an  across- 
the-board  6-percent  tax  increase. 


STUDY  AND  REEVALUATION  OP 
UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  with  Sen- 
ators Brooke.  Griffin,  Scott,  Tower, 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  as  additional  co- 
sponsors,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
lie  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospbnsors 
until  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  lie  at  the  desk  as 
requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  83 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and 

Whereas  this  security  also  depends  on  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  continuing 
close  relations  with  them,  as  embodied  In 
the  NATO  treaty;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  change  In  the 
political  and  diplomatic  situation  resulting 
In  a  feeling  of  diminished  tension  as  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe  between  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries;  sind 

Whereas  the  UiUted  States  and  its  NATO 
partners  have  evinced  a  continuing  desire 
to  encourage  this  reduction  of  tension  In 
Europe  and  the  mutual  pullback  of  forces, 
consistent  with  security;  and 

Whereas  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  rebuilt  their  economies,  but  have  not 
yet  adequately  translated  this  economic 
power  into  increased  contribution  to  the  col- 
lective defense  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  and  will 
continue  to  increase  Its  logistical  capability 
to  transport  troops  and  supplies  quickly  over 
long  distances;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  which  has  been  made 
even  more  acute  by  the  financial  policies  of 
one  of  the  great  powers  benefiting  from  the 
NATO  Treaty  and  by  resistance  to  Interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  and  which  requires, 
consistent  with  security,  the  reduction  of 
gold  outfiow  from  the  United  States:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That — 

(a)  the  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  we  continue  to  maintain  sub- 
stantial and  effective  combat  forces  In  Eu- 
rope to  meet  any  continuing  military  threat; 
and 

(b)  the  European  partners  of  NATO  be 
urged  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
collective  security  of  the  NATO  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  renewed  economic 
strength;  and 

(c)  efforts  be  supported  to  Increase  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  NATO  in  or- 
der to  modernize  NATO;  and 

(d)  the  President  continue  efforts  to  Im- 
prove East-West  relations,  consistent  with 
security,  and  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  outstanding  European  problems;  and 

(e)  taking  account  of  the  changing  politi- 
cal situation  between  East  and  West  consid- 
ering the  strengthened  Western  European 
economies,  the  balance-of-payments  dlfiBcul- 
tles  of  the  United  States,  and  improvements 
In  the  United  States  logistical  capability,  re- 
deployment of  some  of  the  United  States 
forces  now  In  Western  Europe  Is  properly  an 
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Item  for  determination  In  consuH 
our  NATO  Allies,  without  adverse: 
the  political  situation  In  Western 
the  security  of  the  NATO  area. 
Sec.  2.  Senate  Resolution  99, 
the  Senate  April  4,  1951,  Is  ameni 
tain  the  provisions  of  this  resol 
where  the  resolution  may  conflict, 
ent  resolution  is  controlling  as  to 
of  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
express  my  tremendous  debt  of]  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IJMr.  Mor- 
ton], who  saw  in  this  resolution  what  I 
did,  and  joined  with  me  in  a  Really  un- 
usual way  in  backing  it,  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  get  others  to  see  it  ks  he  did. 

I  think  that  if  it  gets  anywhere,  and 
I  rather  believe  it  will,  we  wfil  all  owe 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
espousal  of  this  proposition  aid  his  re- 
fusal to  be  scared  away  from! it  by  the 
ridiculous  suggestion — and  I  do  not  say 
that  in  an  insulting  way,  bui  it  is  ri- 
diculous because  it  had  no  substance — 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  lead- 
ership as  far  as  the  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned.  I  think  thafl  the  facts 
have  blown  that  suggestion  out  of  the 
water,  and  we  have  made  clear  our  pur- 
pose and  intention  in  that  retard. 

Indeed,  in  introducing  the  Vesolution 
on  our  behalf  and  our  cosponiors,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  resouution  and 
its  fundamental  concept  may  be  es- 
poused by  a  great  many  mempers  of  the 
minority;  so  many  that  it  will  become 
the  minority  position,  and  thalt  includes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  |Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mri  Hicken- 
LooPER],  who  is  the  ranking!  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  mi  Foreign 
Relations.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  feelsj  the  same 
way  and  that  other  cosponsois  will  feel 
the  same  way  if  this  resolution  yiould  be- 
come the  resolution  of  our  side  of  the 
aisle  as  a  contribution  to  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  debate. 

Indeed,  we  would  have  been  very 
pleased  if  that  contribution  could  have 
taken  place  now,  but  we  still  hope  that 
will  be  the  situation,  and  I  c  esire  very 
much  to  bring  it  about. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolutio  i  is,  hope- 
fully, to  bring  about  another  great  de- 
bate, comparable  to  the  one  iji  1951,  on 
United  States-European  relations,  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  Senate  res- 
olution on  sending  troops  to  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  statemenit  made  by 
the  majority  leader  this  morning  is  very 
encouraging  In  that  regard  Ih  that  he 
welcomes  this  alternative  as  an  alterna- 
tive and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a 
similar  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  Senator  from  Cbrmecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  which  was  introduced  last 
week,  all  of  which  will  undoubtedly  bring 
about  discussion,  debate,  ani  hearings 
before  the  special  committee'  now  con- 
templated by  the  Committee  On  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee!  on  Armed 
Services,  which  will  probably  Initiate 
hearings  on  this  entire  question  next 
month. 

Such  a  debate  should  include  the  need 
to  modernize  NATO,  the  new  attitudes 
and  economic  strength  of  W^tem  Eu- 
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rope,  and  our  changing  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  flush  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  been  diverted  from  the 
single  most  vital  area  of  the  world,  from 
Europe.  While  the  crisis  In  Vietnam  has 
deepened  and  while  Communist  China 
has  cast  a  nuclear  pall  on  the  future,  Eu- 
rope has  been,  for  policy  purposes, 
pushed  into  the  backgroimd.  In  2  years, 
imder  article  13  of  the  NATO  Treaty, 
any  member  may  with  a  year's  notice  opt 
out  of  the  alliance.  We  must  take  steps 
now  to  see  that  the  alliance  remains 
meaningful  enough  to  all  its  members  to 
make  unlikely  any  membership  with- 
drawal. We  must  also  see  that  modern- 
ization is  consistent  with  security  re- 
quirements. We  must  have  a  vision  of 
the  kind  of  Europe  we  desire  and  the 
kind  of  Europe  the  Europeans  themselves 
want. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  have  a  meaningful 
impact  on  a  vital  issue  in  foreign  affairs, 
it  must  do  so  before  the  issue  becomes  a 
crisis.  Vietnam  is  a  clear  demonstration 
of  this  point.  Once  it  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions, many  decisions  were  virtually 
taken  out  of  our  hands.  If  we  are  to 
make  our  thinking  felt  on  European  af- 
fairs, we  have  to  do  it  now. 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  the  American 
people  should  consider  and  judge  the 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  these  pres- 
ent day  relations  and  circiunstances. 
The  focus  should  be  on  overall  policy 
and  not  just  on  a  specific  question  like 
U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Western  Europe. 
There  is  no  denying  that  times  have 
changed  in  Eiu-ope  since  1951  and  are 
still  changing.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  a  sound  United  States- 
European  posture  if  we  were  to  concen- 
trate on  only  one  piece  of  the  puzzle. 
We  must  look  at  the  whole  picture  be- 
fore we  can  offer  sensible  advice  to  the 
President  on  specific  matters  such  as 
troop  levels,  or  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem,  or  other  like  matters.  We 
should  not  tamper  with  the  part — troop 
reduction— unless  we  first  understand 
the  whole. 

As  one  Senator,  I  could  not  make  a 
considered  judgment  on  the  specific  issue 
of  troop  reductions  until  I  was  satisfied 
as  to  how  such  reductions  would  affect 
our  NATO  partners,  our  collective  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  the  present  Soviet 
military  capability. 

For  example,  we  hear  many  rumors 
that  somehow  the  Russians  are  with- 
drawing troops  from  Eastern  Europe. 
They  are  rumors  and  there  is  nothing  to 
substantiate  them  right  now. 

Let  me  emphasize,  in  this  respect,  that 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  times 
have  changed,  that  people  think  dif- 
ferently, that  Western  Europe  Is  strong, 
and  wants  more  independence,  or  even 
that  Soviet  intentions  have  been  mod- 
erated. It  is  one  thing  to  make  broad 
qualitative  statements,  but  it  is  another 
to  sharpen  these  judgments  to  be  useful 
for  policy  purposes.  Before  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  99  in  1951,  it 
debated  the  issue  of  U.S.  involvement 
and  commitment  in  Europe  for  well  over 
a  month,  preceded  by  lengthy  delibera- 
tions in  committee.  Witnesses  were 
called  from  the  administration,  from  the 


academic  world,  and  from  all  relevant 
welks  of  life.  Testimony  was  scrutinized 
and  evaluated  with  care  and  deliberation. 
The  stakes  could  not  have  been  higher. 
The  Senate  was  setting  about  to  support 
a  long-term  U.S.  troop  commitment  in 
Europe,  the  integration  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  NATO,  the  risks  of  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union — all  this  to  be  done  in 
peacetime — an  entirely  new  precedent. 
There  was  no  argument  left  unexplored 
before  the  Senate  took  action. 

Now  there  are  many  here  and  abroad, 
including  myself,  who  want  an  updating 
of  those  deliberations  and  the  policies 
which  flowed  from  them.  The  stakes 
are  as  high  now  as  they  were  then.  Be- 
fore we  in  the  Senate  set  about  to  undo 
those  policies  and  respond  to  present-day 
circumstances,  intentions,  and  capabil- 
ities, we  should  follow  the  example  of 
our  predecessors  in  the  first  session  ol 
the  82d  Congress.  This  must  all  be  ac- 
complished, let  me  emphasize,  in  era- 
junction  with  the  executive  branch,  for 
it  is,  after  all,  the  President  who  has 
primary  constitutional  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs. 

n.    EXPLANATION  OF  RESOLUTION 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  the  sponsors  on 
what  Europe  looks  like  today,  the  present 
character  of  the  Soviet  Union's  relations 
with  the  West,  and  a  judgment  as  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  interest  and  capabilities  in  that 
area. 

The  resolution  states  that  U.S.  policy 
and  strength  are  still  dedicated  to  our 
own  security  and  liberty  and  to  peace 
in  the  world.  It  reiterates  the  important 
fact  that  our  policy  and  security  are 
intimately  meshed  with  Western  Europe 
in  NATO. 

The  resolution,  however,  does  em- 
phasize the  fact  of  the  feeling  of  di- 
minished tension  between  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  This  fact  as 
embodied  in  the  partial  test  ban  treaty, 
in  the  United  States-Soviet  Union  Con- 
sular Convention,  in  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  civil  air  agreement,  in  the 
U.N.  Outer  Space  Treaty,  in  increasing 
political  contacts  and  talks  by  all,  and 
by  growing  East- West  trade  is  vitel  to 
any  consideration  of  a  U.S.  posture 
toward  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  and  our  allies  have  encouraged  this 
trend,  including  military  counterparts 
such  as  a  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  central  Europe  and  the  nuclear  non- 
proUferation  treaty. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  the  new 
Western  Europe,  with  strong  economies 
and  with  the  attendant  demand  for  a  big- 
ger poUtical  role.  Yet,  it  also  points  to 
the  fact  that  our  West  European  partners 
have  not  translated  this  new  economic 
power  into  increased  collective  defeiise 
efforts.  The  failure  on  their  parts  to  do 
so  has  always,  and  still  does,  cause  much 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Amencan 
people. 

The  United  States  is  In  a  much  im- 
proved condition  with  respect  to  its  lo- 
gistical capabilities  to  defend  Europe  m 
case  of  attack.  Operation  Big  Lift 
demonstrated  that  we  can  transport  » 
whole  division  with  prepositioned  sup- 
plies, back  to  Europe  in  a  matter  of  days. 
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We  have  even  increased  this  capability, 
and  the  resolution  takes  note  of  this. 

Finally,  the  United  States  does  have  a 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  that 
some  action  be  taken  by  our  Government 
to  stem  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

The  operative  part  of  the  resolution 
points  to  the  direction  in  which  U.S. 
policy  ought  to  go. 

First,  there  is  no  denying  that  at  pres- 
ent we  and  our  partners  still  need  to 
maintain  substantial  and  effective  com- 
bat forces  in  Western  Europe  to  meet 
any  continuing  Soviet  military  threat. 
The  Soviet  Union  still  maintains  about 
500,000  troops  in  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope. Its  firepower  has  increased  mani- 
fold. The  Soviet  capability  is  great.  We 
cannot  afford  to  base  our  policy  solely  on 
unknowable  Soviet  intentions;  our  prime 
concern  must  be  Soviet  capability,  and 
this  is  strong  and  growing.  At  this  junc- 
ture, therefore,  even  with  reports  cir- 
culating about  some  Soviet  troop  pull- 
back  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  premature 
to  talk  about  substantial  U.S.  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe. 

Second,  the  resolution  also  points  to 
the  fact  that  our  NATO  allies  have  not 
met  their  obligations  on  troop  levels  and 
should  be  urged  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  Western  security.  Everyone 
accepts  the  fact  of  Western  European 
economic  strength.  Our  European  part- 
ners are  asking  for  a  greater  voice  In  al- 
liance affairs  on  the  basis  of  that  re- 
newed economic  strength.  Yet,  before 
political  consultative  arrangements  can 
be  adjusted  within  the  alliance,  our  Eu- 
ropean partners  should  first  make  their 
proper  contribution  on  the  military  side. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
leave  our  European  partners  in  the  lurch, 
but  they  do  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
Europeans  are  not  shirking  on  their  end 
of  the  bargain. 

Third,  NATO  has  come  a  long  way 
since  its  inception  in  1948.  Efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  all  the 
partners  to  see  that  the  bases  of  NATO 
were  never  outstripped  by  the  purposes 
the  alliance  was  designed  to  meet.  Some- 
times adjustments  within  the  alliance 
were  slow  to  materialize,  and  at  other 
times  the  adjustments  did  not  go  far 
enough.  A  major  effort  to  modernize 
the  alliance  is  needed  now — before  some 
of  Its  members  begin  to  feel  that  the  al- 
liance is  not  responsive  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  desires.  Simply  to  call 
for  more  consultation  is  not  a  sufBcient 
answer.  The  consultation  must  be  more 
effective  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  alliance  members 
into  account. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  ought  to  encourage 
the  President  to  continue  efforts  to  im- 
prove East-West  relations,  consistent 
with  security,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  outstanding  European 
problems.  The  overwhelming  fact  about 
the  post-World  War  n  world  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  problems  created  by 
the  war  persist.  The  key  to  Improving 
East-West  relations  and  settling  these 
problems  has  always  resided  In  Moscow. 
At  times,  Moscow  seemed  willing  to  settle 
certain  issues,   as   In   the   exemple   of 
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agreements  over  Austria  in  1955.  Most 
of  the  time,  however,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  Western  proposals  and 
continued  pressures  of  the  cold  war. 
This  alternation  in  their  policy  may  be 
changing,  but  we  are  not  sure.  The  So- 
viet Union  may  have  reached  a  stage  of 
political  maturity  and  domestic  stability 
whereby  it  would  feel  more  comfortable 
and  secure  in  seeking  to  put  relations 
with  the  West  on  a  firmer  base.  I  have 
already  given  a  number  of  examples  to 
confirm  this.  The  total  impact  of  recent 
treaties  and  agreements  is  to  put  our 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
much  higher  plane.  Instead  of  just 
propaganda,  maneuver,  and  pressure,  ties 
are  being  regularized  under  provisions 
of  international  law.  Of  course  many  of 
our  interests  still  conflict  with  Moscow's 
interests,  but  neither  can  It  be  denied 
that  Moscow  may  be  seeing  greater  ra- 
tionale behind  the  interests  we  do  have 
in  common.  As  the  two  major  industrial 
powers  of  the  world,  as  the  two  nuclear 
super  powers,  and  as  leaders  In  our  re- 
spective parts  of  the  world,  there  is  much 
to  say  for  easing  tensions  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  our  debates  here  in  the  Senate,  we 
should  carefully  explore  all  of  these  pos- 
sibilities, all  of  these  contacts,  and  see 
where  they  lead.  We  must  not  put  the 
bases  of  our  combined  Western  security 
into  jeopardy,  but  neither  should  we  miss 
opportunities  to  lessen  the  risks  inherent 
in  hostile  confrontation  in  a  nuclear 
world. 

Finally,  we  must  see  in  our  debate  what 
policy  deductions  can  be  made  from 
changed  circumstances.  One  vital  area 
for  determination  is  U.S.  troop  strength 
in  Europe.  It  may  well  be  that,  given  our 
increased  technological  and  logistical  ca- 
pability to  return  our  troops  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  on  short  notice,  we 
can  reduce  the  total  manpower  presently 
deployed  on  the  Continent.  But — and 
this  cannot  be  emphasized  often 
enough — such  a  question  is  properly  one 
to  be  determined  in  full  consultation 
with  our  NATO  partners.  We  are,  after 
all,  a  member  of  an  alliance,  and  if  this 
obligation  is  to  mean  more  than  words, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  sounding  a  disruptive 
chord,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  same  acts 
which  we  criticize  in  others,  like  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  we  must  deal  with  this 
problem  on  an  alliance-wide  basis. 

I  invite  close  attention  to  this  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  President,  as  contrasted  with 
the  resolution  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

In  that  respect  I  wish  to  emphasize  two 
points.  The  essential  thrust  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANSFiEtD]  is  contained  in  the  following 
statement: 

A  substantial  reduction  of  the  tT.S.  forces 
permanently  stationed  in  Europe  can  be 
made  without  adversely  affecting  either  our 
resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our  conunltment 
under  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  conclusion,  and 
the  President,  therefore,  is  asked  by  the 
Senate  to  make  "a  substantial  reduction 
in  U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  In 
Europe." 

In  the  resolution  which  we  are  sub- 
mitting, we  too  contemplate  a  reduc- 


tion of  our  troops  In  Europe,  but  we  say 
this  reduction  must  be  a  part  of  negotia- 
tion between  us  and  our  NATO  allies, 
part  of  an  effort  to  modernize  the  NATO 
structure,  taking  into  account  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  taking  into  ac- 
count nuclear  capability,  and  taking  into 
acooimt  a  new  concept  of  airlift,  which 
enables  us  to  take  a  division  to  Europe 
in  a  short  time. 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  that  negotiation  can 
veto  what  we  want  to  do.  But  we  con- 
template the  troop  reduction,  when 
made,  would  be  as  a  part  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  them  which  they  first  have 
every  chance  to  make  with  us,  which 
cements  them  to  an  established  function 
and  participation  In  the  entire  NATO 
alliance. 

Neither  our  resolution  nor  the  Mans- 
field resolution  specifically  mention 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  the  Idea 
that  there  shall  be  some  mutuality  in 
a  puUout  is  a  very  real  one  and  should 
not  be  thrown  away  by  a  unilateral  dec- 
laration that  we  want  a  troop  puUout — 
as  implied  in  Senator  Mansfield's  res- 
olution. 

In  a  sense,  our  resolution  would  have 
a  far  more  inclusive  effect  than  Senator 
Mansfield's  resolution  because  if  the 
latter's  statement  of  January  19,  1967, 
is  read,  when  the  Senator  introduced 
his  resolution,  we  will  find  that  he  offers 
little  definition  of  the  word  "substantial." 
Although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
implies  a  great  deal. 

No  one  underestimates  the  powerhouse 
that  the  Mansfield  resolution  Is.  It  was 
introduced  by  every  member  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee,  plus  30 
other  Senators — a  total  of  44  sponsors. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  stated  today 
that  the  resolution  represents  a  formi- 
dable aggregation  of  power. 

We  do  not  know  yet,  and  we  have  no 
secret  information,  notwithstanding 
newspaper  reports,  what  the  administra- 
tion thinks.  We  certainly  believe  that 
the  administration  should  think  much 
more  the  way  we  do  than  the  way  Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  resolution  reads;  but  we 
have  no  idea  about  that  until  they  actu- 
ally testify. 

However,  I  point  out  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  formidable  resolution  In  terms 
of  its  support.  Therefore,  the  spirit  and 
the  wisdom  which  we  exercise  in  support 
of  the  alternative  thesis  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance  to  the  coim- 
try.  In  the  absence  of  this  kind  of  al- 
ternative, it  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  Senator  Mansfield's  resolu- 
tion would  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
aspects  of  Senate  Resolution  49 — which 
is  Senator  Mansfield's  resolution — 
which  are  to  be  commended.  It  does 
state  that  the  security  of  the  Western 
World  still  remains  Interwoven  as  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
our  European  Allies. 

Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  does 
call  attention  to  the  revitalized  economic 
strength  in  Western  Europe,  while  not- 
ing the  fact  that  our  partners  have 
lagged  behind  In  their  contributions  to 
the  collective  defense  effort.  On  the 
issue   of   Esist-West   relations.   Senator 
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Mansfield's  resolution  does  call  atten- 
tion to  improving  relations  bi  tween  East 
and  West. 

Yet,  while  these  general  statements,  as 
generalities,  are  in  line  with  tlje  thoughts 
of  the  sponsors  of  our  resolution,  as  used 
in  Senate  Resolution  49  they  are  likely 
to  stii3e  and  prejudge  debate  father  than 
promote  it.  For  these  genferal  state- 
ments in  Senator  Mansfield'^  resolution 
are  not  designed  to  open  thje  question, 
but  rather  to  support  the  bafcic  conclu- 
sion contained  in  that  resolution  that 
the  United  States  should  matte  substan- 
tial troop  cuts  in  Europe  no«i 

It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  sweeping  statements  |ieed  to  be 
examined  on  their  merits  before  they 
can  be  used  to  support  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mansfield  resolution.  Ws  must  de- 
velop the  factual  situation  (with  more 
precision  before  we  can  draw  ideductions 
from  these  facts  about  troop  reductions. 
I  favor  some  troop  reduction,  Ibut  I  want 
to  make  my  Judgment  in  the  larger  con- 
text, j 

There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  as- 
sumptlor^s  behind  Senate  Resolution  49 
which  are  debatable  and  reqiiire  debate. 
In  the  first  place.  Senate  Resolution  49 
Implies  that  the  breakdown  ofl  the  Soviet 
monolith  in  Eastern  Europe  ^  virtually 
complete,  and  that  this  means  the  Soviet 
challenge  to  the  West  is  virtually  abated. 
But,  what  is  the  actual  stat^  of  Soviet 
predominance  in  Eastern!  Europe? 
Might  not  Soviet  influence  stlill  be  very 
substantial  in  certain  areas  such  as  de- 
fense, despite  occasional  sigis  of  eco- 
nomic independence?  Has  ^he  Soviet 
Union  attempted  to  mitigate  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  nations  ^  Central 
Europe  in  any  way?  If  communism  is 
no  longer  a  monolithic  entetprise,  nor 
so  decentralized  as  the  Western  World, 
what  is  it?  What  implications  does  it 
have  on  our  policy,  economic  and  politi- 
cal as  well  as  military?  r 

Second,  the  resolution  assumes  that 
our  European  partners  no  loi^ger  desire 
such  a  substantial  U.S.  trooA  commit- 
ment in  Europe,  or  that  by  w5;hdrawing 
substantial  numbers  of  our  troops  we 
will  somehow  pressure  these  partners 
Into  greater  efifort  on  their  own  behalf. 
Both  of  these  assumptions  aie  open  to 
serious  doubt  and  question.  All  evidence 
I  have  seen  indicates  that,  wi^h  the  ex- 
ception of  President  de  Gaull*.  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  still  desire  meanijigful  U.S. 
troop  presence  on  the  Continent. 

For  example,  on  June  4,  il965,  the 
White  House  issued  a  joint  statement  by 
President  Johnson  and  Chancellor 
Erhard  which,  in  part,  said: 

The  Chancellor  welcomed  the  President's 
assurance  that  the  United  St$te8  would 
maintain  its  force  in  Europe,  backed  by  nu- 
clear power,  so  long  as  they  were  4?anted  and 
needed  for  the  peace  and  securityl  of  Europe. 

This  statement  has  been  rea^rmed  re- 
peatedly on  both  sides.  I  believe  that  it 
is  representative  of  European  opinion  to- 
day. Indeed,  just  as  one  reference,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
statement  made  by  President  Johnson  on 
September  8,  1966,  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, in  which  he  said,  in  part 

We  think  the  best  course  for  he  United 
States  to  follow  would  be  for  ua  ln[  collabora- 


tion with  our  allies  to  first  try  to  realize  what 
strength  Is  necessary,  how  to  equitably  ap- 
portion It,  and  to  arrive  at  a  Joint  agreement. 

Then  the  President  goes  on  to  say: 
It  is  not  a  question  of  desire.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  necessity.  We  feel  that  this  wlU  be 
more  wisely  handled  In  a  NATO  discussion. 
Every  step  we  take  we  want  to  take  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  allies,  and  we  would  hope 
with  their  approval. 

That  is  much  more  like  our  resolution 
than  it  is  like  the  Mansfield  resolution 
and  is,  I  think,  the  right  policy  for  the 
United  States,  considering  what  is  at 
stake. 

Neither  am  I  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ment that  our  troop  reductions  will 
prompt  our  partners  into  making  a 
greater  contribution.  I  am  prepared  to 
subscribe  at  once  to  the  fact  that  we 
have,  on  the  whole,  honored  our  com- 
mitments in  NATO  far  more  than  the 
other  members.  I  pay  tribute  to  our  ally 
Britain,  who  has  acted  probably  far  bet- 
ter than  the  others. 

But  the  best  way  to  convince  other 
nations  to  meet  their  obligations  is  for 
us  to  meet  our  own.  That  is  always  the 
best  example.  If  we,  as  the  leader  of  the 
alliance,  were  to  pull  out  three  or  four 
of  our  divisions,  which  would  really  be  a 
substantial  number,  it  could  lead  to 
European  panic  and  disarray.  Rather 
than  getting  Western  Europe  countries 
to  do  more,  they  may  well  feel  compelled 
to  make  concessions  to  Moscow  that  they 
would  later  regret. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  keep 
our  troops  at  the  beck  and  call  of  our 
European  partners.  It  is  to  say  that  we 
must  move  gradually  and  cautiously,  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  our  actions  in 
consultation  with  our  allies. 

A  parenthetical  statement  again: 
Much  as  I  appreciate  the  pressure  on 
President  Tnmian  to  pull  our  troops  out 
of  Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  let 
us  realize  that  there  is  no  such  pressure 
on  the  American  people  about  NATO. 
We  can  only  speculate  on  the  difference 
in  terms  of  Soviet  control  of  central 
Europe,  In  terms  of  the  isolation  of 
Berlin,  in  terms  of  the  whole  postwar 
legacy  of  trouble  and  difHculty.  which 
might  conceivably  have  been  avoided  had 
we  not  been  in  such  a  sweat  to  pull  out 
of  Europe  immediately  after  World 
Warn. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  Mansfield 
resolution  assumes  that  a  substantial 
U.S.  troop  reduction  would  further  the 
policy  of  detente  with  the  East.  I  have 
seen  no  arguments  advanced  that  would 
justify  such  an  assumption  except  the 
fiat  statement.  While  it  is  hard  to  spec- 
izlate  on  what  makes  Moscow  cooperative 
or  aggressive — whether  it  is  their  own 
internal  political  and  economic  pres- 
sures, coexistence  proposals  by  us,  or 
Western  strength— we  do  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  respects  power.  The  So- 
viets respected  our  power  during  the  Ber- 
lin airlift,  and  they  respected  it  in  Cuba 
during  the  missile  crisis. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  symbol  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  Europe — and 
make  no  mistake,  pulling  back  three  or 
four  divisions  at  this  time  would  do  just 
that — the  Kremlin  could  well  change  Its 
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colors  on  very  short  notice.  Might  it  n/, 
be  more  advisable  to  gage  our  reductim! 
to  more  hard  and  fast  agreements  ^v 
the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  on  assume 
tions  which  may  prove  imtenable' 

What  combination  of  Western  strength 
and  firmness  and  efforts  to  compromisek 
best  designed  to  promote  a  detente  tat 
upon  substance  and  not  shadows? 

I  think  our  resolution,  rather  than  thf 
Mansfield  resolution,  is  the  best  road  for 

Iv. 

Finally,  the  proponents  of  Senate  Re^ 
oluUon  49  may  be  making  too  much  of 
the  connection  between  our  troop  pres 
ence  and  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. The  balance-of-payments  cost  of 
maintaining  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  isesti 
mated  at  $700  million  in  1966,  $600  mil 
lion  in  1965,  and  $684  million  in  1964 
after  such  offset  items  as  military  sales 
and  the  repayment  of  loans  for  military 
sales  are  taken  into  account. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  total  ex- 
penses for  our  troops  in  Europe  amount 
to  about  $3  billion,  but  a  great  deal  of 
that  Is  in  wages  and  salaries  which  go  to 
U.S.  troops,  which  are  reflected  mainly 
in  transmittals  here,  and  also  a  good  deal 
is  offset  by  the  military  purchases  made 
by  the  various  European  countries  In- 
volved. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  decision 
to  keep  our  forces  in  Europe  at  present 
levels  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments considerations,  it 
would  be  good  to  keep  in  mind  that  ex- 
cept for  1966,  when  we  ran  an  estimated 
$500  million  deficit,  in  the  past  6  years 
we  ran  substantial  surpluses  on  goods 
and  services  with  Western  Europe— Si  6 
billion  In  1965,  $2.3  billion  in  1964,  for 
example.  Also,  the  reasons  for  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  and  gold 
losses  are  very  complex  and  not  simply 
the  result  of  keeping  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe.  For  one,  they  reflect  our  role 
as  the  world's  banker  and  as  the  princi- 
pal source  of  international  reserves.  For 
another,  they  reflect  the  deficits  we  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  our  tourists  spend- 
ing far  more  abroad — something  over 
$2  billion  a  year — than  foreign  tourists 
spend  in  the  United  States.  I  ask  our 
people  "Can  we  weigh  security  in  terms 
of  what  we  ought  to  do  about  troops  In 
Europe  against  tourist  travel,  the  major 
factor  of  the  spending  of  dollars  and  the 
imbalance  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
far  above  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
troops  in  Europe?  " 

These  broad  gage  considerations  must 
be  fully  developed  before  we  pull  back 
troops  in  order  to  effect  what  may  be  il- 
lusory or  insubstantial  balance-of-pay- 
ment  savings. 

In  concluding  my  discussion  of  the 
Mansfield  resolution,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
.  mit  a  number  of  statements  by  the  for- 
eign policy  makers  of  our  own  Gov- 
enmient — President  Johnson,  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  Secretary  Rusk— which, 
I  believe,  are  implicitly  and  explicitly 
critical  of  the  approach  taken  in  the 
Mansfield  resolution,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  proposal  is  far  more  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy than  is  the  Mansfield  resolution. 

The  total  impact  of  these  statements 
is  to  the  effect  that  we  have  to  do  a  lot 
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„„re  hard  thinking,  and  probably  hard 
■^ntiating    on   European  policy   as   a 
Se  bSe  ^-e  can  make  proposals  for 
*hilnUal  U.S.  troop  cuts  in  Europe. 
S^ifl  much  more  to  gain  for  the 
S  States  and  for  security  and  peace 
SS  proposals  are  considered  as  a  f  ac- 
L  not  an  accomplished  fact. 
'^M?  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
nTthflt  various  statements,  to  which  I 
i  Sfeied,  be  made  a  part  of  my 
^r^rS  at  this  time;   and  I  also  ask 
S£us  consent  that  sundry  edltorl- 
jTws  stories,  news  analyses  of  the 
SoSn  which  we  are  proposing  be 
m^AP  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
"There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  material 
JSred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

7r.,T    STATEMENT    ISSTJED    AFTER    MEETING    OF 
'"S^NCE^OR    ERHARD    AND    PRESn,ENT    JO«^- 
2^     JUNE    4,    1965,    IN    WASHINGTON 

president  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhwd 
„et  today  at  the  White  House  with  their 

^^e  msllent  and  the  Chancellor  expressed 
,hIS  satTsVaction   with   the   close   and   co- 
fpe^tve  relations  between  their  two  coun- 
?H«  and  the  political,  economic,  and  inUl- 
't^strenSi  St^the  Atlantic  Alliance.    The 
SSident  Ind  the  Chancellor  also  agreed  on 
^continuing  importance  of  maintaining 
on  intimate  and  dynamic  Alliance. 
""^T^e  Chancellor  welcomed  the  President's 
assurance    that    the    United    States    would 
Sain  its  forces  In  Europe,  backed  by  nu- 
£r  power,  so  long  as  they  were  wanted  and 
newled  for  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe^ 
The    Chancellor    emphasized    Germany  s 
vital  interest  in  the  continued  progress  of 
Spean  unity.    And  the  President,  In  turn 
^%tLt  European  unity  was  an  important 
S  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance^ 
The  President  also  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to  lur- 
ther  European  economic  integration  and  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  Increas- 
toglv  closer  economic  ties  between  Europe  and 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chancellor  told  the  President  of  his 
appreciation  for  the  President's  s"ong  sup- 
port to  efforts  to  resolve  the  German  prob  em. 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
their  governments,  together  with  the  other 
responsible  powers,  must  continue  to  seek  all 
av^able  means  to  end  the  unjust  division  of 
Germany  as  soon  as  possible.  ..    ,„  „ 

Thev  agreed  too  that  improvements  in  re- 
lations with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
would  help  to  contribute  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  that  a  common  allied  policy  would 
contribute  to  this  end. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  also  dis- 
cussed the  serious  threats  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  a  number  of  other  areas  of  tne 
world,  and  especially  In  Southeast  Asia.    In 
this  connection,  the  Chancellor  emphasized 
the  importance  of  mutual  solidarity  m  deal- 
ing with  communist  aggression.    He  told  tne 
President  his  support  for  the  American  deter- 
mination to  turn  back  aggression  in  Viet  Nam 
and  welcomed   the   United    States   Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  that  conflict.    The  Chancellor  also 
told  the  President  of  his  Interest  In  the  pro- 
jected   Asian    Development    Bank    and    the 
German  Government's  desire  to  participate 
In  It  and  also  provide  economic  assistance 
which  would  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  political  and  economic  stability  in  this  area 
of  the  world. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  also  ex- 
pressed their  hope  for  continuing  progress  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  leading  to  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  representative  govern- 
ment there.  „ 
Finally  the  President  and  the  Chancellor 
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reaffirmed  the  strong  and  close  friendship  of 
their  peoples  and  governments,  working  to- 
eether  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  future 
L  they  have  In  the  past.  For  this  reason, 
they  agreed  to  meet  regularly  and  to  discuss 
questions  of  common  interest. 


STATEMENT     BT     PRESIDENT     JOHNSON,     OCTO- 
BER 7,  1966 
We   seek   a   stable   military   situation   in 
Europe— one  in  which  we  hope  that  tensions 
can  be  lowered. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  play  Its  part  in  effective  Western 
deterrence.  To  weaken  that  deterrence 
might  now  create  temptations  and  could  en- 
daneer  peace. 

The  Atlantic  allies  vrtll,  of  course,  continue 
together  to  study  what  strength  NATO  needs 
in  light  of  the  changing  technology  and  the 
current  threat. 

Reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Central 
Europe  would,  of  course,  affect  the  extent  of 
that  threat.  .  . 

If  changing  circumstances  should  lead  to 
a  (jradual  and  balanced  revUlon  In  force 
levels  on  both  sides,  the  revision  could— 
together  with  the  other  steps  that  I  have 
mentloned-help  gradually  to  shape  an  en- 
tirely new  political  environment. 

The  building  of  true  peace  and  reconcllla- 
tlon  in  Europe,  of  course,  will  be  a  very  long 

^""^Tbonds  between  the  United  States  and 
its  Atlantic  partners  provide  the  strength  on 
which  the  entire  security  of  this  world 
depends.      Our    interdependence,    there.    Is 

'°SS'g^l,  m  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Is,  first 
of  all— always— a  just  and  secure  peace.  It 
can  most  surely  be  achieved  by  common 
action.  To  this  end,  I  pledge  my  country  s 
best  efforts:  to  achieve  new  thrust  for  the 
alliance;  to  support  movement  toward  West- 
ern European  unity;  to  bring  about  a  far- 
reaching  Improvement  in  relations  between 

^"SuTobj^rt^end  the  bitter  legacy  of 

'^Let'aU^f'Jhose  who  wish  us  well,  and  all 
others  also,  know  that  our  guard  will  be  up 
but  our  hand  will  always  be  out. 

The  American  people  love  peace  and  they 
hate  war  We  do  not  believe  that  might 
makes  rUht  So  m  pursuit  of  Pea-  h^to^ 
is  aware  of  our  commltments-the  Maxohall 
Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  to  NATO,  and 
to  SEATO.  We  have  been  tested  to  Berim 
^d  in  Korea,  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  our  brave  men  are  being  tested  at  this 
hour  In  Vlet-Nam. 

In  every  Instance,  our  purpose  has  been 
neace  never  war;  self-determination  Instead 
of  selfish  aggression.  We  believe  that  moral 
agreement?  are  much  to  be  Preferred  to 
nillltary  means;  the  conference  table  Instead 
S  the  battlefield.  But  Americans  wlU  never 
close  their  eyes  to  reality.  We  hack  our 
word  with  dedication,  and  we  also  back  it 
with  the  united  resolve  of  a  patient,  or  a 
determined,  of  a  freedom-loving  and  a  peace- 
ful people.    Together  we  shall  never  fall. 

QUOTATION    FROM    ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT 

JOHNSON,  March  23,  1966 
some  say  that  new  circumstances  In  the 
world  today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  this 
Treat  organization.    Of  course  NATO  should 
fdapt  tl  the  Changing  needs  of  the  times 
but   we   believe    just   as    fifnily^that   such 
Change   must   be   wrought  by   the  member 
natlols   working   with  one  another   within 
the  alliance.    Consultation,  °ot  Isolation,  Is 
the  route  to  reform.     We  must  not  forget 
efther  m  success  or  abundance  the  l^sons 
that  we  have  learned  In  danger  and  In  Isola- 
tion-   that  whatever  the  Issue  that  we  share, 
we  have  one  common  danger— division;  ana 
one  common  safety— unity. 


Statement  of  President  Johnson,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  Press  Conference 
"I  think  my  Administration's  position  has 
been  made  clear.  I  stated  to  Senator  Mans- 
field and  I  have  stated  It  publicly.  My  Press 
Secretary  has,  also.  We  told  Senator  Mans- 
field that  there  are  going  to  be  conversations 
with  regard  to  NATO  and  Its  many  problems, 
Its  strengths  and  its  forces. 

"We  think  that  the  best  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow  would  be  for  us  in 
collaboration  with  our  allies  to  first  try  to 
reaUze  what  strength  Is  necessary,  how  to 
equitably  apportion  It.  and  to  arrive  at  a 
joint  agreement. 

"We  do  not  think  that  this  involves  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  by  a  Senate  reso- 
lution. I  already  know  the  sense  of  the 
senate,  and  certainly  the  sponsors,  and  I 
think  of  most  Senators.  That  Is  that  we 
would  like  to  have  every  boy  home  that  we 
can  possibly  have  home— that  our  security 
would  permit  us  to  have  home. 

"It  Is  not  a  question  of  desire.  It  Is  a 
question  of  necessity.  We  feel  that  ttOs 
will  be  more  wisely  handled  In  the  NAIIJ 
discussions.  Every  step  we  take  we  want 
to  take  with  the  knowledge  of  our  allies, 
and  we  would  hope  with  their  approval. 


ExcERiTS  Prom  President's  Lancaster 
Speech,  August  1966 
"We  may  have  differing  viewpoints  and 
differing  Interests,  but  we  are  not  alone  in 
^derstandlng  that  vigilance  and  coura^ 
and  cooperation  are  the  P'-lce  of  freedom 
and  the  pillars  of  a  safe  world  o^f^^l^  which 
men  can  Improve  the  quality  of  their  lives 
without  fear  of  violence. 

That  Is  why  fourteen  members  of  NATO 
work  together  to  preserve  what  we  have 
built  with  such  long  and  patient  labor  in 
time  it  may  be  that  reduced  Soviet  forces 
in  East  Germany  or  new  military  technology 
will  permit  some  of  our  forces  comnHtted 
to  European  defense  to  be  transferred.  But 
this  is  a  decision  all  of  us  In  NATO  must 
arrive  at  together.  We  shall  not  careless  y 
weaken  the'proven  Instrument  of  secuxlty 
for  the  500  million  people  in  the  Atlantic 
world." 

FROM    JOHNSON-ERHARD    COMMUNIQUE, 

September   1966 
President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erh^d 
discussed  fully  the  problems  of  At^ntlc  Se- 
curity    They  agreed  that  tension  In  Europe 
f,  ipi  acute     Yet  a  basic  threat  to  security 
pe Sts'andthe  Atlantic  A"lance  continues 
to  be  the  vital  condition  of  peace  and  free 
?om     They  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
the     two     governments     to     maintain     the 
streneth  of  the  Alliance  and  Ite  Integrated 
defense  and  to  adjust  It  to  the  requirements 
ft  win  face  in  the  coming  years.    -They  agreed 
that  a  searching  reappraisal  should  be  ;mder- 
taken  of  the  threat  to  security  and,  taking 
mS  a<^ount  Changes  In  military  technology 
and  moblUty.  of  the  forces  required  to  main- 
tain adequate  deterrence  and  defense.  This 
^vlew  should  also  address  the  question  of 
equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  and  othe^ 
comparable  burdens,  and  the  Impact  of  troop 
depSment  and  force  levels  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States  and  Unlt«i 
Kingdom,  and  take  Into  account  the  effect 
on    the    German    economic    and    budgetary 
situation  of  measures  designed  to  ameloriate 
balance  of  payments  problems.  .  ^.  „. 

The  President  and  Chancellor  agreed  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  conversations 
in  which  the  united  kingdom  would  be  In- 
vited to  participate  along  with  the  Federal 
Republic  Vnd  the  United  States  to  examine 
thwe  questions,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  all  the  NATO  allies  will  wish  to  par- 

"'rh^e^^resldent  and  Chancellor  worked  on 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  under  the 
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existing  offset  arrangements  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  United  ^tes.  The 
Chancellor  assured  the  President  that  the 
Federal  Republic  would  make  qvery  effort 
fully  to  meet  the  current  offset  agreement 
Insofar  as  financial  arrangements  affecting 
the  balance  of  payments  are  lnv(|lved.  The 
Chancellor  explained  to  the  President  that 
the  Federal  Republic  would  not  la  the  future 
be  able  fully  to  offset  the  forelgi  exchange 
costs  associated  with  the  statlontlng  of  UJ5 
forces  In  Germany  by  the  purchasing  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  It  was  agreed  that  that 
question  would  be  one  of  the  prot)lems  to  be 
considered  in  the  tripartite  convetsations. 

Statement  or  Secretary  Rusk  toithe  Jack- 
son  STTBCoMMrmiE,    June    1^    1966 

In  the  (June  8.  1966)  NATO  Cotnmunlque 
I  point  to  a  very  short  paragraph  in  which 
all  15  members  of  NATO  Including  France 
Joined  in  the  statement  that:       { 

"In  view  of  the  basic  alms  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  level  of  Its  armed  forces,  and  its 
continuing  allocation  of  a  high  jproportion 
of  economic  and  technological  re^oxirces  for 
military  purposes,  the  Ministers  ,  concluded 
that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Wes^  to  main- 
tain adequate  forces  for  deterrente  and  de- 
fense." 

I  think,  sir.  that  a  real  answer  to  your 
question  has  to  recall  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  before.  In!  1945  the 
West  disarmed  on  a  massive  scfle  and  so 
precipitately  that  by  1946  we  dldj  not  have, 
as  you  will  recall,  a  division  in ,  the  Army 
ready  for  combat  or  an  air  group  i  in  the  Air 
Force  rated  ready  for  combat.  ' 

We  dropped  our  defense  budget  down 
rapidly  toward  the  $10  billion  levei  We  our- 
selves went  into  the  United  Nati(ins  Just  20 
years  ago  today — day  before  ye^erday — to 
propose  through  the  Baruch  proj^osals  that 
all  nations  forgo  the  use  of  nucle»r  weapons 
and  use  nuclear  energy  only  fo^  peaceful 
purposes. 

Now,  that  rapid  demobllizatiori  may  very 
well  have  subjected  Mr.  Stalin  to  Intolerable 
temptation.  In  any  event  he  befan  to  put 
pressures  on  the  West.  There  wa4  the  guer- 
rilla action  In  Greece,  the  block^e  of  Ber- 
lin, seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Oommunlst 
troop>8.  and  other  items  of  that  M>rt. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  \^est  to  re- 
build its  defenses.  Now.  part  of  !the  reason 
why  there  is  a  sense  of  some  diminished 
threat  is  the  prudence  which  c^mes  from 
the  recognition  that  the  use  of  military  force 
will  not  succeed;  and  so  we  are  npt  yet  In  a 
position  to  say  or  to  be  able  to  necommend 
that  the  West  once  again  unllatetaUy  begin 
to  cut  down  its  forces.  1 

After  all.  there  are  more  than)  20  Soviet 
divisions  still  in  Germany.  Theie  is  some 
speculation  as  to  whether  they  wilp  maintain 
their  forces  at  that  level,  but  the*  are  there. 
There  are  powerful  forces  associated  with 
them:  air.  missiles  and  so  forth.  ' 

We  believe  that  NATO  should  fc^llow  close- 
ly, and  Indeed  the  ministers  at  Brussels  took 
that  decision  to  follow  closely,  ^he  nature 
and  scale  of  the  threat  in  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  what  effort  is  required  by  the 
NATO  countries  themselves. 

Without  pointing  fingers  at  any  particular 
country,  I  would  report  to  you  gentlemen 
that  we  did  make  the  point  that  we  should 
not  develop  a  double  standard  in  NATO. 
When  we  talk  to  other  member^  of  NATO 
about  the  scale  of  effort  require^  by  them 
to  meet  their  part  of  agreed  NAl'O  defense 
arrangements  we  are  likely  to  nil  in  some 
countries  into  a  sense  of  detente,  ihe  feeling 
that  the  threat  is  diminished. ,  When  it 
comes  to  the  U.S.  forces,  we  encounter  the 
second  standard;  that  is.  that  Dur  forces 
must  be  based  on  the  sense  of  confronta- 
tion, threat,  and  danger.  These  two  points 
of  view  must  be  brought  together  for  a  com- 
mon determination  by  all  of  the  NATO 
governments  in  order  that  we  can  all  move 


together  and  in  the  same  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  the  threat. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  take  up  the 
question  of  reduction  of  major  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
What  the  long  run  wUl  hold  will  depend 
upon  what  Eastern  Europe  does,  how  East- 
West  relations  progress,  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  and  other  forces,  and  the  agreed  Judg- 
ment of  all  of  the  NATO  countries  on  the 
nature  of  the  threat  and  the  nature  of  the 
measures  needed  to  reduce  the  threat. 

I  do  believe,  myself,  sir,  that  If  there  is  an 
element  of  prudence  In  Eastern  Europe  it  Is 
not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  since 
1947  the  NATO  countries  have  spent  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars  on  their  defense 
budgets. 

We  should  be  very  careful  about  repeating 
our  experience  of  1945,  when  rapid  and  uni- 
lateral demobilization  invited  pressures  from 
the  East. 

SUBSEQUENT    STATEMENT,    JUNE    16    HEARINGS 

I  think,  sir,  we  have  to  recall  that  NATO 
was  organized  in  order  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  West  atgainst  pressures  from  the 
East.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  mlll- 
tJiry  requirements  of  NATO,  this  necessarily 
is  related  to  the  state  of  mlUtary  organiza- 
tion and  deployments  on  the  other  side.  We 
dont  know  whether  there  could  be  some 
changes  on  the  other  side  in  this  matter. 
There  has  been  some  press  speculation  in 
the  last  few  days  that  some  of  the  meetings 
held  on  the  other  side  might  have  something 
to  do  with  this  question. 

The  Defense  Ministers  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  apparently  met.  There  is  a  meeting  of 
high  military  officials  of  the  s<y-called  north- 
em  tier  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  In 
Berlin.  It  may  be  that  these  questions  are 
being  looked  at  on  their  side.  But  the  Im- 
portant problem  Is  that  the  NATO  forces 
seem  to  be  close  to  the  minimum  level  that 
prudence  requires,  given  the  size  of  deploy- 
ment of  forces  on  the  other  side. 

If  we  resolve  some  of  these  outstanding 
political  Issues,  such  as  the  reunification  of 
Germany,  or  get  on  with  more  far-reaching 
disarmament  measures,  this  could  affect 
such  questions.  I  do  believe  that  the  NATO 
Council  ought  to  look  sigaln,  as  we  asked 
them  to  at  the  last  meeting,  at  the  nature 
of  the  threat,  and  consider  again  what  would 
be  prudent  for  the  NATO  countries  to  do 
with  respect  to  whatever  that  threat  is.  In 
order  that  we  have  a  single  view  of  that — 
try  to  have  a  coordinated  view — rather  than 
Independent  speculations  by  each  govern- 
ment on  its  own. 


Statements  op  Secretabt  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamaba  to  Jackson  Subcommtt- 
tee.  June  21,  1966 

There  are  indeed  many  pressures  for  re- 
ducing the  size  of  these  forces,  a  size  which 
was  determined  in  earlier  years  iinder  dif- 
ferent conditions.  There  Is  the  fact  that 
our  Western  European  friends  have  recovered 
their  prosperity,  their  strength  and  their 
consequent  ability  to  put  Into  the  field  larger 
forces  than  In  the  past. 

The  continuing  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments  of  maintaining  more 
than  200.000  men  in  Germany  cannot  be 
ignored. 

There  Is.  also,  the  rapidly  Increasing  air- 
lift and  seaJift  capacity  of  the  US  defense 
establishment,  requiring  us  to  revise  our 
traditional  ideas  about  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  put  major  combat  forces  into 
the  field  at  widely  different  places  around 
the  globe.  There  is  the  recognition  by  ovir 
potential  adverssiries  of  the  solid  strength 
of  the  alliance. 

All  these  pressures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
current  level  of  US  forces  in  Europe  are 
legitimate.  They  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, as  a  matter  of  Joint  responsibility 
within  the  alliance  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
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us  policy.  However,  these  pressures  tarn 
be  weighed  against  the  political  and  mllitan 
security  needs  of  the  United  States  andiiS 
allies,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  US  has  no  plans  to  diminish  iti 
combat  capability  In  Europe  or  to  remoyj 
major  units  from  the  Seventh  Army  in  tli« 
present  clrciunstances. 

ADDTTIDNAL  statement,  JUNE   21   HEARINGS 

I  said  categorically  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize again,  it  would  be  unwise  for  our 
nation  to  reduce  Its  combat  capability  la 
Western  Europe.  I  distinguish  between 
combat  capability  on  the  one  hand  and 
personnel  strength  and  financial  expendi. 
tures  on  the  other. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Prance 
and  Germany  about  a  million  and  a  hall 
tons  of  supplies,  roughly  split  half  and  haU 
between  France  and  Germany.  We  think  aa 
a  result  of  a  very  substantial  moderniza- 
tion program  in  the  7th  Army  In  the  latt 
two  or  three  years  In  which  we  have  almost 
re-eqvilpped  that  Army  with  modem  equip, 
ment,  the  most  modern  in  the  world,  that 
we  will  have  out  of  that  million  and  a  hall 
tons  of  stock  about  300,000  tons  that  repre- 
sent excess,  obsolete,  surplus  equipment, 
that  we  can  effectively  take  out  of  those 
inventories  and  move  Into  some  other  in- 
ventories in  Europe  for  military  assistance 
programs  or  back  to  this  country  or  simply 
dispose  of  on  the  spot  as  salvage,  after 
mutilating  the  equipment  so  that  it  cant 
be  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  withdrawal  of  300,000  tons  will  not  re- 
duce the  combat  capability  of  Western 
Europe.  It  may  reduce  the  number  of  peo- 
ple we  require  to  tend  the  stock.  Hopefully 
It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
stock.  But  It  will  not  reduce  the  comhat 
capability.  I  emphasize  this  because  some- 
times there  Is  a  misunderstanding  between 
combat  capability  on  the  one  hand  and 
dollars  of  expenditures  or  tons  of  equipment 
or  numbers  of  men  on  the  other. 

Additional  statements,  June  21  hearings 

In  fiscal  1961  the  foreign  exchange  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  for  military 
operations  abroad  approximated  J3  billion. 
Offset  against  that  were  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  U.S.  produced  military  equipment  of 
about  $300  million.  Therefore,  there  was  a 
net  foreign  exchange  cost  for  military  opera- 
tions approximating  $2.7  billion. 

That  was  reduced  by  a  billion  dollars  be- 
tween fiscal  '61  and  fiscal  '63.  In  1963  there- 
fore the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  defense 
operations  abroad,  net  of  receipts  for  mili- 
tary equipment  sales,  was  $1.7  billion.  That 
was  reduced  still  further,  to  about  $1,400,- 
000,000,  if  I  recall  the  figure  correctly,  in 
fiscal  "65  prior  to  the  time  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Southeast  Asia  operations. 

Now  the  reduction  was  the  result  of  two 
programs:  one  to  hold  expenditures  down 
despite  rising  price  levels  abroad,  and  the 
other  to  obtain  increeised  receipts  in  foreign 
exchange  from  the  ssile  of  U.S.  military 
equipment.  In  particular,  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  and  remains  In  effect  with  West- 
em  Germany,  under  the  terms  of  which  she 
has  agreed  to  procure  from  the  United  States 
military  equipment  In  quantities  sufficient 
to  offset  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  U.S. 
operations,  military  operations,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  Under  the  terms  of  that 
agreement,  she  has  agreed  to  buy  $1,350,- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment  in  the  two-year 
period  ending  31  December  1966. 

We  have  similar  relationships,  not  as 
formal,  but  with  somewhat  the  same  results, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Under 
the  terms  of  those,  we  are  selling  to  them 
quantities  of  goods  and  services  which  tend 
to  offset  the  foreign  exchange  expenditures 
by  the  U.S.  for  military  opverations  In  those 
nations.  We  exf)ect  that  over  a  jjerlod  of 
years  these  offsets  will  occur.  In  fiscal  1965, 
'66  and  '67 — I  am  going  to  use  those  three 
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.^  because  there  are  certain  abnormalities 
^'in^^larltles  among  them-the  total 
•^i<m  exchange  cost,  net  of  receipts,  for 
l^^^o^atlons  in  NATO  Europe  wUl  averse 
^rwtoately  $375  mUllon  per  year.  We 
Sthat  to  drop  in  subsequent  years.  M- 
?SSne  a  continuation  of  the  agreement  with 
STF^eral  Republic  as  sales  to  certain  other 
Stations  increase,  sales  already  ma4e 
but  deliveries  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
jonsummated. 

«nP   SEEKS    SHIFT    ON    EUROPE    POLICT— HAS 

WBrrE  HOUSE  Support  in  Effort  To  Take 

INITIATIVE  IN  Senate  From  Democrats 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  Feb.  12.— With  the  tacit  sup- 
-ort  of  the  Administration,  a  group  of  Senate 
^Dublicans  will  attempt  this  week  to  seize 
^e  initiative  from  the  Senate  Democratic 
Jllershlp  by  proposing  a  broad  re-examina- 
HM  of  United  States  policy  toward  Europe. 

The  move,  which  is  drawing  support  from 
the  liberal  and  conservative  wings  of  the 
narty  m  the  Senate,  centers  on  a  resolution 
being  drafted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of 
New  York. 

The  resolution,  to  be  introduced  Wednes- 
day ostensibly  lays  down  a  legislative  man- 
date for  future  United  Stotes  troop  commit- 
ments in  Europe.  But  the  political  purposes 
of  the  resolution  extend  far  beyond  its  spe- 
dflc  language. 

reaffirmation    IS   COAL 

With  the  resolution,  the  Republicans  hope 
to  initiate  a  debate  on  United  States  Euro- 
pean policy  similar  to  the  one  16  years  ago 
when  the  Senate,  after  weeks  of  debate, 
passed  a  resolution  approving  the  Truman 
AdminUtration's  decision  to  station  six  divi- 
sions m  Europe  as  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

The  Republicans  are  not  seeking  to  chal- 
lenge this  decision  of  1951,  which  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Europe.  Rather,  they  are  seeking  to  re- 
afflrm.  but  modify,  the  decision  to  refiect 
changing  political,  technological  and  military 
conditions. 

in  the  process,  they  hope  to  cast  their  party 
in  a  more  positive  role  on  foreign  policy, 
particularly  by  challenging  a  move  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  leadership  to  reduce  the 
United  States  military  commitment  In 
Europe.  „      , 

The  Republican  resolution  is  being  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  a  resolution  reintroduced 
last  month  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  the  Senate  Democratic  leader,  with 
the  support  of  most  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee. 

While  both  are  designed  as  amendments  to 
the  resolution  of  1951,  the  Mansfield  and 
Republican  resolutions  differ  radically  in  tona 
and  substance. 

The  Mansfield  resolution  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  make  "a  substantial  reduc- 
tion" unilaterally  in  its  forces  In  Western 
Eiirope.  The  Republican  resolution  reaffirms 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  "substantial 
and  effective"  combat  forces  In  Europe,  while 
suggesting  that  "redeployment  of  some"  of 
the  forces  could  be  worked  out  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  NATO  allies. 

The  Mansfield  resolution  focuses  on  the 
military  reasons,  such  as  improvements  in 
weapons  and  transportation,  for  a  troop  re- 
duction. 

The  Republican  resolution  goes  beyond  the 
military  considerations  In  suggesting  that 
United  States  troop  commitments  should 
also  be  based  on  the  changing  political  situ- 
ation between  East  and  West,  the 
strengthened  economies  of  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  balance  of  payments  dif- 
ficulties of  the  United  States  and  Improve- 
ments in  United  States  logistical  capabilities 
to  deploy  troops  to  Europe. 

The  argument  being  used  by  Senator  Javlta 
In  rallying  Republican  support  for  his  reso- 
lution Is  that  the  Mansfield  resolution  is 


too  narrow  in  focusing  only  on  the  mUitary 
Issue  of  a  substantial  troop  reduction. 

The  Republican  resolution  Is  deliberately 
given  a  broader  focus  to  Include  the  politi- 
cal, technical  and  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary factors  In  the  hope  that  a  "full-dress 
Senate  debate"  will  be  stimulated  into  all 
aspects  of  future  United  States  policy  toward 
Europe. 

Like  the  Mansfield  resolution,  the  Javits 
resolution  Is  expected  to  be  referred  to  a 
Joint  subcommittee  being  formed  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  examine  fu- 
ture United  States  troop  strength  in  Europe. 

The  plans  for  the  subcommitee  are  still 
indefinite,  but  the  hope  of  the  Republicans 
is  that  enough  support  can  be  gathered  for 
the  Javits  resolution  to  force  hearings  with 
a  broader  focus  than  originally  contemplated 
for  the  Mansfield  resoluUon. 

In  drafting  his  resolution.  Senator  Javits 
was  reliably  reported  to  have  been  in  con- 
sultation with  high  ranking  Administration 
officials  and  to  have  received  their  tacit  sup- 
port In  his  move. 

The  Administration  has  indicated  its  op- 
position to  the  Mansfield  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  future  United  States  troop 
strength  in  Europe  was  a  matter  that  should 
be  decided  in  consultation  with  the  NATO 
allies  rather  than  in  a  unilateral  manner  by 
the  Senate. 

GOP    APPROACH    PAVOREn 

Administration  officials  were  understood  to 
have  made  clear  that  they  favored  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  Javits  amendment, 
although  they  could  not  commit  themselves 
publicly  because  to  do  so  would  have  them 
favoring  a  Republican  resolution  over  one 
sponsored  by  Democrats. 

The  Javits  amendment  has  already  received 
the  co-sponsorship  of  three  Republican  Sen- 
ators—Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  played  a  major  behind-the-scenes  role  In 
drafting  the  amendment  and  gathering  sup- 
port from  conservative  factions  of  the  party; 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Robert  P. 
Griffin  of  Michigan. 

By  the  time  the  resolution  Is  introduced, 
it  is  expected  to  have  the  co-sponsorship  of 
at  least  six  other  Republican  Senators. 


Plan  for  Restudy  of  NATO  Approved— Mem- 
bees  Tentatively  Back  Search  for  Mod- 
ernization 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 
Paris.  Feb.  15. — Representatives  of  15  West- 
ern naUons.  including  France,  tentatively 
approved  today  a  procedural  plan  for  an 
ambitious  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Atlantic  alliance  could  be  modernized. 

The  procedure  was  proposed  to  the  Perma- 
nent Council  of  the  alliance  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Pierre  Harmel  of  Belgium. 

It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  commission 
consisting  of  high  officials  from  all  member 
countries  meeting  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Manlio  Broslo,  Secretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  commission,  with  the  help  of  outside 
experts,  will  analyze  such  questions  as  the 
respective  roles  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  within  the  alUance  and  the  basic 
long-range  Improvement  in  relations  with 
the  Communist  bloc.  It  will  then  draw  con- 
clusions on  how  the  alms,  methods  and  pos- 
sibly the  structure  of  the  alliance  should  be 

changed. 

ratification  expected 

Today's  council  decision  Is  expected  to  be 
ratified  by  the  member  governments  during 
the  coming  week.  It  U  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant because  it  constitutes  the  first  prac- 
tical step  toward  what  most  diplomatic  ob- 
servers here  believe  will  eventually  be  a 
fundamental  transformation  of  the  alliance. 

The  Broslo  commission's  first  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
15  member  countries  at  their  meeting  in 
June. 


Mr.  Harmel's  proposal  for  a  basic  re- 
appraisal of  the  aUlance  was  first  discussed 
and  approved  in  general  terms  by  the  foreign 
ministers  at  their  meeting  here  m  December. 

At  that  time,  the  majority  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  threat  of  Communist  military 
aggression  no  longer  existed,  or  at  least  had 
been  drastically  diminished,  and  that  the 
military  role  of  the  alUance  therefore  should 
be  reduced  in  favor  of  political  and  economic 
activities. 

BELGIAN    proposal 

The  Belgians  at  the  time  also  revived  the 
idea  that  the  European  members  be  linked 
in  a  special  close  "partnership."  Such  a 
partnership,  they  argued,  would  strengthen 
the  Influence  of  Europe  In  the  aUlance  and 
thus  would  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the  domi- 
nating role  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  European  partnership  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harmel  again  today  as 
one  prospect  that  should  be  studied  by  the 
new  commission. 

French  diplomats  feel  that  the  process  of 
self-appraisal  by  the  AtlanUc  alliance  is 
traceable  to  the  Initiatives  of  President  de 
Gaulle.  ^  „      ,„  ^ 

They  regard  It  as  a  Justification  of  GaullUt 
policies  and  say  that  while  the  French  Presi- 
dent was  standing  alone  a  year  ago.  repre- 
sentatives of  more  and  more  member  gov- 
ernments now  sound  like  him  when  they 
call  for  overtures  to  the  East,  for  reduction 
of  NATO's  military  role  and  for  a  correction 
of  the  imbalance  between  Europe  and  the 

United  States.  .     ^  ,     ^ 

A  Belgian  official,  speaking  privately  to- 
day said,  "One  need  not  be  Gaullist"  to  see 
that  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
been  playing  vastly  unequal  roles  in  the 
alliance.  ,     ^  , 

The  United  States  has  consistently  taken 
the  positlor  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  European  members  played  a  greater 
role  and  if  the  impression  that  the  alliance  is 
dominated  by  the  United  States  Is  corrected. 
This  position  was  stated  again  today. 

Republicans  on  the  Go 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  Republicans  return  to  Congress  from 
their  Lincoln  Day  exercises  with  Intimations 
of  great  things  to  come. 

For  if  the  Republican  moderates  can  only 
stop  reaching  for  the  headUnes.  there  will  be 
opening  up  a  way  to  envelop  the  undlscrim- 
Inating  antlcommunism  that  from  Harding 
to  Goldwater  has  served  as  the  political  base 
of  the  Republican  backwoodsmen. 

The  instrument  for  this  change  is  a  resolu- 
Uon originally  prepared  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javits 
of  New  York  and  then  taken  up  by  Sen. 
Thruston  Morton  of  Kentucky.  Ostensibly, 
and  this  is  its  beauty,  the  Javlts-Morton 
Resolution  isn't  about  communism  at  all.  It 
deals  with  the  subject  of  American  troops 
In  Europe. 

To  be  more  specific,  It  is  a  Republican 
counterpart  to  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Democratic  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana.  The  Mansfield  Resolution  was 
introduced  last  summer,  and  referred  last 
month  for  consideration  in  Joint  sessions 
of  the  Military  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees.  It  provides  for  "subsuntial  re- 
duction" in  the  force  of  six  American  di- 
visions now  being  maintained  in  Europe  as 
part  of  the  NATO  commitment. 

The  Javlts-Morton  resolution  also  raises 
the  prospect  of  a  reduction  In  the  American 
military  presence  on  the  Continent.  But  It 
does  so  against  a  far  wider  background  than 
the  Mansfield  Resolution. 

For  one  thing,  the  Javlts-Morton  Resolu- 
tion is  set  in  the  context  of  the  economic 
recovery  of  Western  Europe.  It  asks  for  more 
cooperation  from  the  Europeans  especially 
If  they  are  relying  on  American  defense  as- 
sistance. In  easing  this  country's  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

More   Important   still,   the  Javlts-Morton 
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Resolution  Is  set  against  the  backf  round  of 
East-West  relations.  It  fixes  troop  'eduction 
as  one  of  many  elements  in  a  gem  ral  move 
towards  detente.  It  Indicates.  In  particular, 
the  desirability  of  a  mutual  wind  ng  down 
and  thinning  out  of  the  military  confronta- 
tion In  the  center  of  the  Continent. 

Indeed,  the  reach  of  the  Resolu:  Ion  Is  so 
broad  that  some  of  the  enthusiasts  In  the 
Javlts  office  believe  that  It  will  toiich  off  a 
replay  of  the  "Great  Debate"  precipitated 
In  the  Senate  15  years  ago  by  the  lesolutlon 
which  authorized  the  dispatch  o/  the  six 
divisions  to  the  Continent.  I  am  Inclined 
to  doubt  that — If  only  because  this  country 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  havlag  troths 
abroad. 

But  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Javli  s-Morton 
Resolution  represents  a  thoughtful  approach 
to  a  difficult  problem.  For  that  Reason  It 
can  command  the  support  of  ihe  most 
sophisticated  Republican  Senses — and 
notably  the  six  freshmen  who  have  [shown  so 
well. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Javlts-Mc^ton  Res- 
olution is  an  Improvement  on  the  Mansfield 
Resolution.  It  represents  a  potential  Re- 
publican product  manifestly  superior  to  the 
present  Democratic  product.  Anil  If  the 
claims  advanced  over  the  weekend  for  Sen. 
Javlts"  authorship  can  be  softenad  to  ap- 
pease the  conservative  Republicans]  the  Res- 
olution coiild  perhaps  be  sold  to  allj  the  Sen- 
ate Republicans  as  a  party  position. 

Even  if  that  happened,  to  be  siire,  there 
would  be  no  moratorium  on  sterile  antl- 
communlsm  In  the  Republican  rinks.  But 
the  Republicans  would  have  ofiBolally  en- 
dorsed a  process  leading  toward  Intamatlonal 
detente.  They  would  have  at  least]  accepted 
the  possibility  of  an  easing  of  cold  war  ten- 
sions— or  coexistence. 

With  that  principle  legitimized,  iaboos  on 
such  matters  as  E^ast-West  trade!  and  the 
consular  convention  with  Russia  would  fall 
away.  Most  Important  of  all,  a  deliberate 
policy  of  seeking  a  settlement  Inj  Vietnam 
would  become  acceptable.  The  Republican 
Party  would  be  in  transition  toward  the 
flexible  stance  It  needs  for  the  1968  elections. 


Javits  To  Ask  Review  Before 
Cutback 


rnOPK 


Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  a  team  of  Repub- 
lican associates  are  preparing  to  introduce  a 
resolution  seeking  a  broad  study  of  WB.  policy 
In  Euro!>e  before  any  troop  cuts  ari  ordered. 

The  New  Tork  senator  now  has  ihree  Re- 
publican cosponsors  for  the  measur*  he  plans 
to  introduce  Wednesday  and  is  seeding  more. 

His  resolution  would  align  It!  backers 
against  the  position  taken  by  tt  e  Senate 
Democratic  leadership,  which  supports  a 
resolution  seeking  a  substantial,  mllateral 
reduction  in  American  forces  sta  ;ioned  In 
Europe. 

"This  is  aimed  pretty  directly  aE  alnst  the 
(Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike)  ]4ansfleld, 
resolution,"  a  Javits  aide  said. 

Javlts  is  hopeful  of  enlisting  Sena' «  Repub- 
lican Leader  Everett  M.  Dtrksen  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  resolution. 

Javlts  has  conferred  with  administration 
officials  on  the  measure  he  is  abou ;  to  offer. 
But  he  Is  not  claiming  administrat  on  back- 
ing. 

However,  his  associates  contend  me  White 
House  would  prefer  the  Javlts  proposal,  with 
its  call  for  a  broad  review  of  U.S.  jollcy,  to 
the  Mansfield  resolution,  suggesting  an  im- 
mediate troop  cutback. 

At  the  same  time,  Javlts  considers  his 
resolution  an  opportunity  for  a  nev.  united 
Republican  initiative  in  the  forel([n  policy 
field. 

The  wording  of  his  lengthy  resell  tlon  still 
is  being  revised  in  an  effort  to  atti  act  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

But  its  basic  intent  is  to  put  tt  e  Senate 
on  record  as  favoring  a  restudy  of  «ie  politi- 
cal, diplomatic  and  economic  sititatlon  in 
Europe — as  well  as  the  military  picture. 


Javlts  contends  the  Mansfield  resolution 
aims  only  at  the  military  aspect  of  a  com- 
plex situation. 

The  Republican  proposal  would  Insist  on 
the  presence  of  substantial,  effective  U.S. 
forces  in  Euroi>e,  but  would  declare  that  some 
American  troops  "could  be  redeployed  on 
consultation  with  Allies." 

Javits  cosponsors  now  include  Thruston 
B.  Morton  of  Kentucky,  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1967] 
How  Great  a  Debate? 

Somehow,  the  time  never  seems  to  be  quite 
right  for  doing  anything  about  the  Western 
Alliance,  which  Is  why  nothing  much  more 
than  talking  has  been  done  in  the  last  dec- 
ade or  so  to  bring  obsolete  Institutions  and 
outmoded  strategy  up  to  date.  Always,  some- 
body is  having  an  election  or  an  economic 
crisis  or  something  that  makes  it  inconven- 
ient to  act. 

Now,  the  irony  is  that  diverse  and  delicate 
forces  are  actually  conspiring  to  bring  about 
constructive  reform,  perhaps  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  along  comes  a  group  of  Republican 
Senators  with  a  draft  resolution  on  Europe 
and  the  firm  intent  of  generating  a  Great 
Debate. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  timing  of  Senators 
Javlts,  Morton  and  other  rebel  elements,  in 
challenging  their  own  party  chieftains  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  leadership  on  the 
European  Issue,  could  hardly  be  worse.  A 
year  ago,  when  President  de  Gaulle  of  France 
was  shaking  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  its  foundations,  by  expelling 
Its  headquarters  and  all  American  troops, 
might  have  been  more  appropriate.  Since 
then.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
leading  Democrats  have  put  forth  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  "substantial"  and  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  and 
former  President  Elsenhower  has  suggested 
that  the  withdrawal  could  Include  all  but  two 
of  the  six  American  divisions  now  based  in 
West  Germany.  The  Administration,  mean- 
time, has  quietly  been  trying  to  work  out  a 
much  more  orderly  and  thoughtful  NATO 
overhaul,  based  on  a  careful  reappraisal  ot 
the  Soviet  threat  and  on  an  expert  analysis 
of  how  Improved  technology  might  enable 
the  allies  to  meet  the  problem  with  less 
money  and  fewer  men.  The  United  States 
has  yet  to  reach  Its  own  conclusions  on  this 
score,  let  alone  work  out  a  common  position 
with  Its  allies. 

Moreover,  the  next  few  months  will  prob- 
ably bring  decisive  results  from  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  negotiations,  from  Britain's 
Common  Market  membership  bid,  and  from 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  on  a  nuclear 
nonproUferatlon  pact,  which  will  profoundly 
affect  the  political  and  economic  climate  in 
Western  Europe,  as  well  as  relations  between 
East  and  West.  All  this,  in  turn,  will  go  a 
long  way  to  determine  what  the  West  should 
do  by  Itself — or  might  be  able  to  work  out 
in  concert  with  the  Soviets — in  the  way  of 
enhancing  European  security.  With  so 
many  unknowns,  the  time  would  hardly  seem 
ripe  for  extensive,  partisan  debate. 

Yet  nobody  would  begrudge  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  Its  right  to  delib- 
erate. Still  less  should  moderate  Republican 
elements  be  discouraged  from  staking  out 
a  realistic  position  on  Europe,  even  at  the 
risk  of  finding  themselves  in  alliance  with 
the  President  against  his  own  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

If  the  debate,  like  the  Javits  resolution,  is 
limited  largely  to  broad  consideration  of  the 
Euroi>ean  defense  issue,  in  all  its  political, 
economic  and  psychological  aspects,  it  could 
crystallize  Republican  Party  policy  construc- 
tively, reinforce  the  Government's  determi- 
nation to  push  hard  for  Alliance  reform,  and 
refocus  attention  on  a  problem  too  long 
overshadowed  by  Vietnam.  The  debate,  in 
that  case,  because  of  the  sheer  uncertainties 
existing  at  this  time,  may  turn  out  to  be 


something  less  than  great,  but  no  one  vm 
be  greatly  disappointed. 

Fight  Loons  on  Recalling  GI's  From  Etjhopi 
(By  Gerry  Greene) 

Washington,  Feb.  15. — The  strangest  po- 
lltlcal  battle  of  the  Congressional  season  u 
set  to  open  on  the  Senate  floor  tomorrow 
with  a  band  of  Republicans  challenging 
Democratic  leaders  who  want  to  bring  tlie 
troops  home  from  Europe  in  a  hurry. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.) ,  who  has  strong 
Administration  "encouragement,"  is  leader 
of  the  GOP  group  which  will  launch  an  at- 
tack on  a  resolution  by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.),  the  majority  leader,  demanding 
an  Inomedlate  "substantial  reduction"  in 
American  forces  based  In  West  Germany. 

With  the  support  of  such  colleagues  as  Sen. 
Thrviston  Morton  (R-Ky.).  Edward  Brooke 
(R-Mass.)  and  Robert  Griffin  (R-Mlch.), 
Javlts  will  Introduce  a  counter-resolution  af.^ 
firming  the  requirement  that  the  U.S.  main- 
tain "substantial  and  effective  combat  forces" 
m  Europe.  The  Javlts  measure  stipulates 
that  any  reduction  should  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  Nato  allies. 

This  fight  Is  a  lot  more  important  than  It 
might  first  appear.  The  outcome  will  have 
a  telling  effect  on  the  1968  elections,  for  It 
win  serve  to  sharpen  the  lines  on  foreign 
policy  debate. 

What  the  Javlts  crew  has  in  mind  Is  to 
start  an  argument  over  the  question  and  to 
needle  Mansfield  and  Chairman  J.  W.  Pul- 
bright  (D-Ark.)  of  the  Foreign  Relatlona 
Conamlttee  Into  a  full-blown  foreign  policy 
fight  right  now.  They  Just  might  be  success- 
ful, since  the  Senate  hasn't  done  and  Isn't 
doing  anything  of  consequence,  anyhow. 

The  entangled  partisan  aspects  of  the  fray 
make  it  particularly  Juicy. 

Mansfield  reached  somewhere  In  outer 
space  last  year  to  find  the  troop-reduction 
Idea  and  spring  It  on  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, which  wanted  no  part  of  this  gra- 
tuitous piece  of  help  In  management  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  cutback  of  forces  In  Europe 
was  no  new  idea.  It  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  years,  with  an  assortment  of  reasons 
given,  all  of  which  had  merit. 

The  annoying  thing  to  the  Administration 
about  the  Mansfield  resolution,  which  drew 
sponsorship  from  the  entire  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  was  the  intrusion  into  an 
executive  operation.    That,  and  the  timing. 

Nato  affairs  were  In  a  sorrier  state  than 
usual  at  the  time.  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  was  at  his  most  difficult  over  the 
removal  of  American  bases  from  his  hallowed 
soil  (where  thousands  of  Americans  who  died 
for  It  He  burled),  and  the  question  of  a 
changing  government  in  West  Germany  was 
most  troublesome.  Additionally,  the  U.S. 
had  barely  quieted  the  howl  of  alarm  which 
sounded  when  the  Pentagon  pulled  a  few 
seasoned  experts  out  of  Germany  for  Vietnam 
training  and  duty. 

MANSFIELD    RESOLUTION    GOES    ON    SHELF 

The  session  was  late  and  lingering  when 
Mansfield  acted;  his  resolution  went  on  the 
shelf  without  inquiry  or  further  noise,  to  be 
revived  promptly  last  month. 

Javits  has  been  sore  about  the  Mansfield 
thing  from  the  outset.  It  isn't  that  he  is 
opi)osed  to  removal  of  Americans  who  have 
been  standing  sentry  duty  in  West  Germany 
for  two  decades,  but  that  he  thinks  any  with- 
drawal should  come  after  careful  Nato  evalu- 
ation of  security,  economic  and  political  fac- 
tors and  not  before. 

Apart  from  what  else  It  might  do  to  Nato. 
the  heavy  cutback  in  American  forces  now 
would  in  reality  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
Western  European  defense  on  West  Germany, 
a  state  of  affairs  which  is  desired  by  nobody, 
particularly  the  Germans. 

President  Johnson,  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  have 
worked  overtime  in  recent  months  trying  to 
keep  the  Nato  framework  together,  despite 
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tral  European  covmtries  which  stand  to 
this  very  day  in  mortal  fear  of  Ger- 


^    „p.,  mischief,     committees  are  en-  tions.   still   does   not   «?^*}^*  J;^®,  ^^P     this  very  day  in  mortal  lear  oi  wci- 

^'  S'Tn  a  rSvamation  of  force  levels  and  range  of  issues  that  need  to  be  exa""f  J,     m?ny-!2ien  a  truncated  Germany.    Mr. 

•^.net^  requirements  which  admittedly  are  j  ^ould  just  like  to  give  a  sampling  of     EL^^fr^t^^'Jife^'Serman   leaders   them- 

^  changes  is  a  very  smelly  thing  arou  j,tngrs?     Would   it   indicate   to   them 

.h.  White  House.                     .^^ ,  „  tv.„»  „,„  v,o„i>  crivun  tnn  orioritv  to  Asia 


—  DfiirtnGrs  ■      »»wwm.»«  --  — — 

;^;  White"  House.                maintenance  of  a  that  we  have  given  top  priority  to  Asia 

.  Z  nonedlmr  can  field  army  In  Europe  ^nd  not  to  Europe?     Would  It  convince 

^  Jn  vears  Xr  World  War  II  supposedly  ^^^^  that  President  de  Gaulle  has  been 

SdS  Is  purely  ridiculous.  right  all  along,  that  the  United  States  is 

««  DIVISIONS  IN  WEST  GERMANY  no  longcr  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 

.TK    ns    has  three  mechanized  Infantry  risks  with  its  European  allies? 

?two  otherarmy  divisions  In  West  Ger-  And  that,  as  the  press  is  given  to  say 

!i?^vDli^  enough  strength  In  smaller  units  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  topic  A,  because  it  is  a  big 

r^-l  .afixth  division,    perhaps  none^g  ^...tion  in  Europe 


Tf  more  importance  than  the  comparatively 
LTforcTattached  to  the  Berlin  command. 
S^r  w  ?hese  men  were  ever  pulled  out,  few 
%e  experts  doubt  that  It  would  be  long 
tfnrt  the  East  Germans,  with  a  touch  of 
S  help  would  suddenly  move  the  Ber  in 
wi  to  the  westward  outskirts  of  the  city 

^T^vlte'^dSe  Republicans  now  coming  to 
the  support  of  the  Administration  against 
Te  oLlaught  of  the  Democratic  leadersh  p 
S  the^nate  are  mindful  as  well  that  Russia 
L  keeping  26  war-strength  divisions  in  East 
GeSaS  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  This 
tel^  expensive  deal  for  the  Soviets  and  re- 
LTtlve>)Utlcally.  Those  troops  might  well 
iTnewiea  one  of  these  days  along  the  China 

""iSatmakes  this  pot  of  political  stew  really 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
™nt,^earing  of  the  Javits  plan,  asked 
to  see  a  copy  of  his  bill  and  passed  along  the 
word  it  was  in  substantive  agreement  with 
what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

The  Democratic  leaders  seem  destined  to 
wind  up  on  a  sticky  spot.  And  they  won't 
get  any  White  House  help  in  climbing  off  this 
one. 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
explained  the  differences  between  the 
Javits-Morton  resolution  and  the  Mans- 
field resolution.  Also,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  state  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween our  resolution— what  I  would  like 
to  see  called  the  Javits-Morton  resolu- 
tion, although  the  press  wiU  give  it  its 
own  name— and  the  Dodd  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield  resolution.  These  expla- 
nations may  be  helpful  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  committee  In  study- 
ing the  matter. 

A  short  list  of  some  of  the  differences 
would  include  the  foUowing  items: 

First.  The  Dodd  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  resolution  makes  no  mention 
of  the  feeling  of  diminished  tension  of 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
resolution  not  only  does  this,  but  it  en- 
courages the  President  to  continue  his 
efforts  with  respect  to  building  the  sub- 
stance of  an  East-West  detente. 

Second.  The  Dodd  amendments  do  not 
Indicate  the  renewed  West  European 
economic  strength,  and  the  fact  that 
these  Western  European  partners  are 
asking  for  a  larger  voice  in  a  consultative 
arrangement  of  NATO. 

Third.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

More  generally,  while  the  Dodd  reso- 
lution does  call  for  a  studying  of  our 
European  relations,  it  does  not  offer  pro- 
gressive guidelines  for  such  a  study  and 
reevaluation. 

My  discussion  up  to  this  point,  even 
though  it  has  touched  on  a  dozen  or  so 
aspects  of  United  States-European  rela- 


I  think  I  have  had  pretty  good  experi- 
ence in  Europe  in  manifold  areas  of  serv- 
ice there.  It  is  a  big  question  in  Europe 
whether  De  Gaulle  is  speaking  for  De 
Gaulle  or  for  Europe.  It  is  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
we  get  into  a  situation  of  our  own  mak- 
ing where  we  might  make  it  clear 
whether  De  Gaulle  is  speaking  for 
Europe,  and  not  merely  for  himself  or  for 

Prance.  ^  _  ,  „ 

Second,  how  would  West  Germany  be 
affected  by  troop  reductions?  West 
Germany  is  going  through  a  vital  experi- 
ment in  coalition  government,  an  experi- 
ment I  applaud,  and  this  coalition  has 
made  apparent  its  desire  to  cast  off  many 
shibboleths  of  past  Germany  rigidity  on 
foreign  affairs. 

For  example,  it  is  in  the  process  of 
abandoning  the  Hallstein  Doctrine, 
which  was  satisfactory  when  it  began, 
but  has  become  unduly  restrictive  on 
Germany. 

It  wants  to  strengthen  its  ties  and 
relations  with  France  and  it  has  other 
tremendous  problems  arising  as  a  result 
of  a  defeated  Germany;  for  example,  the 
problem  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  Oder-Neisse  line  between  Poland  and 

It  wants  to  strengthen  Its  ties  with 
France  and  to  ease  its  situation  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
By  its  own  economic  strength  and  mili- 
tary contribution  and  by  virtue  of  its 
central  position  in  the  cold  war,  the  West 
German  Government  will  be  seeking  and 
should  receive  a  high  place  in  alliance 
councils  and  consultations. 

Might  not  any  substantial  troop  vsrith- 
drawals.  at  this  time,  cause  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  feel  that  we  are  cut- 
ting ourselves  off  from  them,  and  that 
they  are  being  set  to  fend  for  themselves? 
During  this  vital  transitional  phase  in 
West  German  policy,  does  it  seem  wise 
to  do  anything  that  might  dilute  their 
feeling  for  integration  into  the  Western 
World?  German  leaders  themselves 
recognize  the  fact  that  German  accept- 
ance in  the  world  is  intimately  tied  to  its 
integration  in  the  West. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  must  con- 
sider the  effect  of  troop  reductior^  on 
the  balance  of  military  forces  within 
NATO  Massive  U.S.  withdrawals  would 
leave  West  Germany  as  the  preponderant 
mUitary  power  in  the  alliance.  The  de- 
stabilizing effect  of  such  an  eventuality 
would  be  enormous.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly influence  the  behavior  of  our  other 
European  allies. 

It  would  certainly  materially  influence 
the  behavior  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  cen- 


want  them  to. 

Fourth,  we  should  carefully  study  the 
relationship  between  NATO  force  levels 
and  our  miUtary  strategy  of  flexible  and 
controlled  response.  Could  we  maintain 
that  flexibility  and  avoid  the  early  use 
of  the  nuclear  option,  without  the  main- 
tenance of  effective  U.S.  forces  on  the 
Continent?    I  ask  that  as  a  question. 

Fifth,   the  poUcies  of  France  under 
President  de  Gaulle  should  have  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  deUberations.    I  have 
called  it  topic  A  before,  and  I  mean  it. 
While  most  of  us  deplore  his  tactics, 
highhanded  manner,  and  the  attendant 
disruption  in  NATO,  we  have  to  look  at 
the  substance  and  spirit  of  what  he  says 
as  well.    President  de  Gaulle  may  well 
be  representative  of  a  European-wide  de- 
sire for  more  influence  in  common  pol- 
icies.   We  should  not  aUow  his  voice  to 
become  the  counsel  of  alliance  fragmen- 
tation    We.  the  United  States,  should 
take  the  lead  in  making  NATO  the  focal 
point  for  the  elaboration  and  coordina- 
tion of  initiatives  aimed  at  achieving  rec- 
onciliation with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  consistent  with  security, 
and,  I  add.  In  enlarging  the  European 
role  for  other  members  of  NATO  them- 
selves. 

These  and  other  matters  should  be  the 
substance  of  an  overall  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  United  States-European  rela- 
tions.   We  cannot  continue  to  relegate 
European  problems  to  the  back  burner  of 
U.S.  Interests  and  attention.    Unless  we 
in  the  Senate  act  now,  we  may  find  that 
decisions  and  events  have  passed  us  by. 
The   last   thing   I  wish  to   say,   Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  have  seen  some  edi- 
torializers  who  say  we  are  moving  too 
soon  on  this  matter,  that  there  is  no 
real  crisis  in  Europe.    Mr.  President,  I 
most  humbly  express  complete  disagree- 
ment with  that  idea.     The  NATO  al- 
liance, Mr.  President,  has  undergone  a 
tremendous  strain  with  the  pullout  of 
French  forces  and  the  transfer  of  its 
activities  outside  of  France.    We  have 
had  a  herculean  task,  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  the  other  14  countries,  including 
ourselves,  together. 

NATO  resolutions  expressing  unity, 
Mr.  President,  as  everybody  knowledge- 
able in  international  affairs  knows,  are 
but  the  tiniest  point  of  the  iceberg. 

It  is  what  takes  place  underneath  the 
surface  that  really  wUl  count,  in  the 
days  ahead.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
will  pull  the  plug  on  14-nation  coopera- 
tion more  effectively  than  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  the  U.S.  Senate  saying, 
"Mr.  President,  pull  out  a  substantial 
number  of  our  troops  in  Europe,"  thereby 
showing  that  we  really  pay  only  lipservlce 
to  alliance  consultation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  a  solemn  duty, 
for  myself.  Senator  Morton,  and  our 
cosponsors,  to  stand  in  the  breach  here 
until  power  can  assemble  itself  in  the 
Senate  adequately  responsive  to  the  44 
Senators— and  that  is  a  powerhouse— 
who  have  sponsored  the  Mansfield  res- 
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olution,  in  the  interests  of  ouij  Nation, 
so  that  balance  may  be  restorea  to  this 
debate. 

As  someone  has  said,  those  who  over- 
look the  lessons  of  history  will ;  only  re- 
live them.  That  is  what  I  think  we  are 
in  deep  conscience,  seeking  to  akroid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presidenlj,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President},  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  ^orton] 
is  my  prime  cosponsor,  and  will  (wish  me 
to  yield  to  him.  However,  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  is  willing  that  IJ  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.    I  yiel^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  not|  present 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  lYork.  I 
understand  that  he  is  proposiits  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  approaching  the:  problem 
of  NATO,  whatever  that  problem  may 
be.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  briefly  to 
restate  the  objective  of  the  resolution 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  fijom  New 
York.  i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  fundamental 
objective  can  be  stated  in  one  sentence — 
Senator  Morton  will  correct  me  or  sup- 
plement my  statement  if  I  do  fiot  state 
it  properly.  I  believe  the  funflamental 
objective  is  to  achieve  consideration  in 
the  Senate  of  a  resolution  for  troop  re- 
duction which  will  be  premised  lupon  the 
review  of  the  whole  European  picture, 
including  consultations  with  our  NATO 
Allies,  their  contributions  to  the  alliance, 
the  balance  of  payments.  U.S.  logistical 
capability,  military  strategy,  ind  con- 
sideration of  whether  such  substantial 
reduction  should  properly  be  ai>  element 
In  an  East-West  detente  rather  than 
stand  by  itself. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  Juxtapose  our  res- 
olution to  the  Mansfield  resolution, 
which  we  believe  concludes  thq  affirma- 
tive of  all  of  these  questions,  anid  directs, 
insofar  as  the  Senate  Is  conc*ned,  the 
President  to  pull  out  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  U.S.  troops  from  Europej 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  whatever  is  done  should  be  the 
result  of  consultation  and  discussion 
with  our  allies  in  Europe.  We  should 
not  act  Impulsively  and  unilaterally;  the 
problem  is  entirely  too  grave  to  be  ap- 
proached without  complete  consultation 
and  an  analysis  of  the  tensions  that  have 
disappeared  and  the  dangers  that  are 
still  in  existence. 

I  believe  that  we  can  withdraw  troops 
out  of  Europe,  and  in  that  respect  lighten 
the  burden  we  are  suffering  through  the 
flow  of  gold  into  foreign  coffer*.  I  shall 
wish  to  read  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said.  I  think  I  can  isubscribe, 
on  the  bsisis  of  what  has  thus  far  been 
stated,  to  the  general  objectives  he  advo- 
elites.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  certainly  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator.  ! 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    I  have  justjheard  the 
plainest  statement  yet  made  bcr  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  New  York  in  re- 
gard to  this  resolution. 

As  a  cosfHsnsor  of  the  Mansfield  reso- 
lution, as  I  heard  the  discussion  here  on 
the  floor,  I  can  see  where  both  of  these 
resolutions  really  lead  into  the  same  situ- 
ation— the  need  for  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  this  problem,  which  concerns  not 
only  our  own  citizens,  but  those  of  the 
NATO  countries. 

I  agree  fully  that  hearings  should  be 
held,  and  that  we  should  have  consulta- 
tions with  all  the  countries  in  NATO  and 
consider  their  problems  in  addition  to 
our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  move 
some  of  these  troops  out  of  Europe.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  believe,  will 
hold  joint  hearings  on  this  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  shall  approach  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind  in  the  hope  that  we  can  work  out 
something  which  will  get  some  of  these 
troops  back  from  Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  the  need  for  these 
troops  exists  there  as  it  did  years  ago. 
The  Senator  has  rendered  a  great  service. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  that  is 
solely  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself,  to  render  a  service. 
We  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
found  acceptable  on  the  Republican  side. 
I  tell  the  Senator  very  frankly  that  in 
our  eyes  there  is  no  particular  inconsist- 
ency in  a  Senator  sponsoring  both  reso- 
lutions.    I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

We  think  it  is  a  question  of  doing 
something  that  is  the  very  best  thing  to 
do  for  our  Nation  and  for  the  world.  We 
feel  that  the  moment  is  timely  and  that 
such  action  is  needed. 

We  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  an  alterna- 
tive because  we  think  the  world  generally 
regards  the  thrust  of  the  Mansfield  res- 
olution, in  effect,  as  being  too  naked  in 
terms  of  relationship  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  to  an  East- West  detente. 
We  have  tried  to  supply  that  element. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  feels 
our  effort  is  constructive. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  made  a  statement 
this  morning  In  which  he  said  much  the 
same  thing. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  this 
debate  before  the  joint  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur heartily  with  the  thought  that  these 
resolutions  might  well  be  considered  to- 
gether. I  think  the  resolution  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  problem 
that  affects  this  Nation  and  our  allies. 

I  again  get  back  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  give  this  matter  much  con- 
sideration. The  committee  will  give 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  proposal,  and  when  we  reach  an 
agreement,  I  think  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  coimtry  and  by  our  allies. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  associated  in  many  legislative  sub- 
jects with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 


ator from  New  York.  In  either  1948  or 
1949,  the  Senator  and  I,  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  worked  up 
a  health  program  for  which  we  got  no 
political  credit,  but  which  ultimately 
became  medicare. 

We  have  worked  together  these  20 
years,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
including  me  in  the  effort  and  project 
which  he  now  places  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join 
today  in  submitting  a  resolution  that 
calls  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  policies  that 
have  guided  United  States-European  re- 
lations since  1951. 

I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately  to  this 
subject.  I  spoke  out  on  it  several  times 
last  year. 

I  recognize  the  political  fact  that  Viet. 
nam  is  the  principal  issue  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  can  un- 
derstand that,  and  anyone  else  can  un- 
derstand it  when  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try is  receiving  casualty  lists.  However, 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  as  Members 
of  Congress  overlook  the  fact  that  basi- 
cally our  destiny  lies  in  oiu-  allies  and 
our  association  with  Europe,  particularly 
Western  Europe. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  vis-a-vis  Europe,  we 
are  now  in  an  entirely  different  ball  game 
than  that  which  began  nearly  a  genera- 
tion ago.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
the  time  has  come  to  devise  a  new  set 
of  ground  rules. 

Two  decades  ago,  Europe  lay  in  sham- 
bles, her  people  suffering  the  ravages  of 
war  and  her  governments  in  fear  of  do- 
mestic upheaval  and  foreign  aggression. 
In  this  crisis,  bipartisan  American  lead- 
ership came  forth  with  a  policy  of  mu- 
tual security  and  economic  development 
that  weathered  the  storm.  More  than 
that,  our  initiative  and  bold  action  led  to 
a  period  of  unprecedented  European 
progress  and  prosperity. 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
developing  the  strategy  for  success,  at 
that  time  can  justifiably  be  called  our 
finest  houi-.  The  deliberations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  provided  a  vital  un- 
derpinning for  national  policy,  and  were 
the  major  factor  in  the  gradual  accept- 
ance of  this  policy  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  in  the 
Chamber.  One  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  Senate  contributed  to  that  great  de- 
bate, and  effectually  so,  I  might  say. 

We  face  the  same  sort  of  challenge 
and,  indeed,  responsibility  today.  While 
the  American  people,  and  sometimes 
their  leaders,  are  slow  to  adapt  to  abrupt 
departures  from  traditional  positions. 
once  these  positions  are  established,  we 
tend  to  cling  to  them  long  after  they 
have  served  their  purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  policies 
toward  Europe  and  our  alliances  there, 
toward  Russia  and  her  eastern  European 
neighbors,  and  toward  a  prosperous  Eu- 
rope and  the  less  developed  continents 
have  become  so  accepted,  so  stagnant, 
and  so  solid  that  they  no  longer  move 
with  the  times.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It.  It  will  take  an  all-out  reassessment  of 
these  policies  and  of  the  mass  pyschoi- 
ogy  that  has  formed  In  support  of  them. 
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if  our  national  leaders  are  to  be  able  to 
hrinjf  the  United  States  once  again  into 
deposition  of  free  world  preeminence 
that  we  have  held  for  two  decades. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  take  another  look 
it  the  structure  and  objectives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The 
United  States  is  currently  discussing 
military  commitments  and  financial  re- 
soonsibilities  with  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Yesterday, 
in  Paris,  the  NATO  organization  itself 
nroDOsed  that  a  broad  study  be  made  of 
{he  ways  in  which  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
can  be  modernized. 

But  these  talks  and  studies  are  Umited 
In  their  scope,  and  will  be  limited  in  their 
effect  The  range  of  American  and 
European  interests  far  transcends  levels 
of  troops  and  balance  of  payments.  In 
fact  they  go  far  beyond  the  structure 
and'mtent  of  NATO  itself. 

I  believe  It  Is  essential  that  the  Senate 
soon  consider  some  of  the  basic  issues  of 
our  European  poUcy.  including  the 
strong  evidence  that  we  are  overcom- 
mltted  In  our  troop  strength  there.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  that  we  can  only 
reach  a  meaningful  decision  on  military 
policy  after  we  have  carefully  examined 
the  whole  fabric  of  American  involve- 
ment In  Europe,  where  It  has  taken  us, 
and  where  we  go  from  here. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  tiddress 
ourselves  to  some  of  the  problems  that 
now  face  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America,  problems  and  opportimltles 
that  will  have  a  far  greater  impact  than 
military  alliances. 

Among  the  subjects  that  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate  are  the  expansion 
of  East- West  trade,  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  a  coordinated 
American-European  effort  to  assist  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  If  this  resolu- 
tion, and  others,  can  lead  to  Intelligent, 
constructive,  and  bipartisan — and  I  em- 
phasize "bipartisan" — discussion  of  the 
major  issues  that  will  profoundly  affect 
the  future  of  our  relations  with  Europe, 
and  our  joint  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  then  our  national  interest  will 
have  been  well  served. 

I  salute  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  commend  him.  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  last  two  days  we  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  positive  and  are 
not  trying  to  start  any  internecine  war- 
fare In  our  own  party. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  that  we  have 
a  real  going  policy  confrontation.  With- 
out him,  It  would  have  been  just  one 
Senator  with  a  point  of  view.  This  is 
all  the  difference  between  day  and  night. 
Also,  Mr.  President,  in  summing  up  our 
discussion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
should  sail  between  the  Scylla  of  a 
sterile  anticommunlsm,  which  neither  of 
us  Is  for,  and  the  Charybdls  of  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  United  States.  We 
should  not  make  our  decision  out  of  ex- 
asperation, or  because  the  NATO  powers 
have  not  come  through,  or  because  the 
shoe  pinches  In  some  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  count  it  a  signal 
service  to  our  country  if,  on  the  anvil  of 
debate  beginning  before  the  joint  sub- 
committee, we  can  come  to  a  solution 


that  Is  fair  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica, for  whom  we  are  the  trustees  in 
terms  of  policy.  We  cannot  possibly  see 
the  end  of  these  policies,  certainly  not  in 
my  lifetime  and  probably  not  in  the  life- 
time of  most  of  the  others  in  the  Cham- 
ber; but  we  can  be  honorable  trustees, 
ready  to  shape  our  policy  to  the  times, 
not  just  the  immediate  times  but  also 
the  road  ahead,  as  we  see  it.  It  is  in 
that  sense  that  I  feel  we  have  acted 
today. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  JOINS  IN  RESOLU- 
TION TO  OPEN  DEBATE  ON  UNITED 
STATES-EUROPE  POLICY 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  other  Senators  in  introducing 
this  resolution  in  the  hope  of  initiating 
a  broad-gaged  Senate  debate  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Europe. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  I  want 
to  emphasize  my  opposition  to  the  prop- 
osition that  there  can  be  a  "substantial 
reduction"  of  U5.  troop  strength  in 
Europe  "vrtthout  adversely  affecting 
either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our 
commitment  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty."  That  proposition  is  embodied 
in  Senate  Resolution  49  which  Is  spon- 
sored by  an  imposing  array  of  Senators 
led  by  the  distinguished  and  beloved  ma- 
jority leader. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  appreciate 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  In- 
spired the  majority  leader  to  introduce 
his  proposal— first  last  siunmer  and 
again  last  month.  I  share  his  concern 
with  our  balance-of -payments  difficulties, 
with  which,  may  I  say,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration regrettably  has  failed  to 
come  to  grips.  I  also  share  his  view  that 
It  is  entirely  proper  for  the  Senate,  In 
its  constitutionally  mandated  role  as  ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  foreign  policy, 
to  express  its  views  on  the  matter  of  the 
size  and  disposition  of  U.S.  mUltary 
forces  In  Europe. 

I  oppose  Senate  Resolution  49,  how- 
ever, for  two  reasons:  First,  a  substantial 
reduction  of  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  time  would  be  unwise;  In- 
deed, it  would  be  dangerous;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  question  of  the  size  and 
deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
Europe  is  In  and  of  itself  too  narrow. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  18  years 
ago.  Fantastic  developments  in  weapons 
technology  undoubtedly  have  altered  the 
requirements  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  The  more 
civil  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  growing  Interchange  of  persons  and 
goods  between  East  and  West  have  un- 
doubtedly encouraged  a  mood  of  lessened 
tensions  in  Europe. 

But  mood  and  reality  do  not  always 
coincide,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that 
there  Is  a  close  correlation  between  the 
successfvU  deterrent  posture  of  NATO 
and  the  circumspect  behavior  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In  recent  years.  The  Soviet 
Qoverrunent  has  acquired  a  healthy  re- 
spect for  NATO's  defense  capability  and 
our  willingness  to  employ  It  if  necessary. 
The  success  of  NATO  in  accomplishing 
its  mission  so  far  Is  a  tribute  to  the  vision 
and  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Harry  Tru- 


man, Arthur  Vandenberg,  Dean  Acheson, 
and  Christian  Herter. 

Despite  NATO's  success — and  it  has 
been  successful  despite  some  difficulties 
of  recent  years — this  is  no  time  to  relax. 
The  leopard,  while  toning  down  his  for- 
merly truculent  attitude,  has  not 
changed  his  spots.  We  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enmient  has  not  renounced  its  expan- 
sionist ambitions.  It  covets  the  North 
Atlantic  region  as  the  prize  of  the  cold 
war.  It  still  seeks  the  disintegration  of 
NATO,  the  bulwark  of  Western  Europe's 
and  our  security,  because  NATO  remains 
the  obstacle  blocking  the  path  to  Soviet 
hegemony  over  all  Europe. 

I  perceive  no  change  whatever  In  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  Europe. 
Accordingly,  the  withdrawal  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  U.S.  forces  presently 
stationed  In  Europe  would  be  dangerous. 
Our  balance  of  payments  problem  may 
be  serious,  but  it  soon  would  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  grave  and  Immediate 
threat  to  our  security  resulting  from 
what,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  amount  to  a  unilateral  VS.  with- 
drawal from  Europe. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  matter  of 
U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  debate.  Indeed,  our 
resolution  states  that  it  "Is  properly  an 
item  for  determination,  in  consultation 
with  our  NATO  allies."  At  the  very 
least,  however,  any  significant  reduction 
of  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  reciprocal  withdraw- 
al of  Soviet  forces  from  East-Central 
Europe  with  appropriate  safeguards.  In- 
cluding inspection. 

Postulated  in  this  maimer,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  size  and  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  can  be  considered  only 
in  a  broader  framework  alongside  other 
issues.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  should 
more  appropriately  focus  its  attention 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, but  as  an  agency  charged  with  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  North  Atlantic  region  and  as  an 
agency  in  which  its  members  can  forge 
a  common  policy  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  Eiu:x)pe — politically  and  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  miUtarlly.  This  is 
what  our  resolution  seeks  to  encourage, 
and  on  that  basis  I  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  ByRD 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  wriU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
breaks,  in  the  Iron  Curtain  which  has 
separated  the  Communist  and  free  worlds 
for  more  than  20  years,  have  been  rare 
indeed.  When  they  do  occur,  I  for  one, 
favor  sticking  In  a  wedge  to  assure  that 
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they  do  not  close.  I  firmly  belli  ive  that 
the  key  to  the  survival  of  mankir  d  lies  in 
our  ability  to  penetrate  the  cuHain  of 
fear,  suspicion,  and  hostility  which  has 
divided  not  just  our  country  >nd  the 
Soviet  Union  but  much  of  the  w(^rld  into 
warring  camps  in  an  xindeclarled  war. 
The  delicate  balance  of  terror  arid  power 
upon  which  the  fate  of  man  has  de- 
pended since  the  end  of  World  War  n  is 
intolerable.  ] 

A  break  in  the  Iron  Curtain  Accurred 
in  1964  when  representatives  I  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Goveifnments. 
after  lengthy  negotiations  begui^  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration!  finally 
decided  upwn  a  consular  convention.  In 
that  convention,  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  make  M^hat  are 
for  it  unprecedented  concessioris — con- 
cessions important  for  the  safett  of  U.S. 
consular  personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  the  increasing  thou^nds  of 
Americans  who  visit  that  country  each 
year. 

During  the  2V2  years  whldh  have 
elapsed  since  the  treaty  was  negotiated, 
it  has  awaited  the  consent  of  this  body 
to  its  ratification.  In  that  time,]  charges 
have  been  made  that  our  countrj^is  being 
sold  down  the  river;  that  the  Pj-esident, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  have 
become  the  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy;  and  that  this  con- 
vention will,  in  effect,  release  ht)ards  of 
Soviet  spies  and  saboteurs  anlong  us. 
Those  charges  disturbed  even  soine  of  us 
whose  initial  reaction  had  been  that  this 
treaty  was  the  kind  of  break  in  fche  Iron 
Curtain  for  which  we  had  been  waiting. 
Two  and  a  half  years  have  pasted,  and 
still  we  have  not  acted  on  thi$  treaty. 
The  issue  is  persistent,  howeter,  and 
once  again  at  this,  the  beginning  of  the 
90th  Congress,  it  comes  before  us,  and 
once  again,  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
up  our  minds. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  rathet  lengthy 
Introduction,  I  rise  today  to  exj)ress  my 
support  for  the  proposed  consiiLar  con- 
vention, to  expound  my  reasons  lor  doing 
so,  and  to  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  convention. 
Although  the  treaty  consists  of  30  arti- 
cles, and  at  first  glance,  has  a  s<>mewhat 
formidable  appearance,  its  basic  provi- 
sions actually  are  few  and  ielatively 
simple. 

First,  the  convention  obllg^ites  the 
Soviet  Union  to  inform  American  au- 
thorities within  3  days  of  the  nrrest  or 
detention  of  an  American  national. 
Second,  it  permits  American  authorities 
to  visit  and  commimlcate  with  such 
American  citizens  within  4  dayi  of  their 
arrest  or  detention,  and  pem^ts  such 
access  on  a  continuing  basis.  Finally, 
unlike  other  consular  conventDons,  this 
one  grants  full  Immunity  from  the  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state  to 
consular  officials  and  employees  of  the 
sending  state.  This  means  that  Amer- 
ican consular  personnel  serving  in  Rus- 
sia need  not  live  there  under  the  fear  of 
being  arrested  on  charges,  real  or  manu- 
factured. It  means  also,  of  course,  that 
Soviet  consular  personnel  in  t»ls  coxm- 
try  would  enjoy  similar  immunity. 

To  clear  some  of  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding this  proposed  treaty,  let  me 
mention  one  important  thing  which  It 
does  not  authorize.    It  neither  proposes 


nor  authorizes  the  establishment  of  any 
consulates  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Russia.  Under  our  Constitution,  it  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  for  the  reciprocal  estab- 
lishment of  consulates.  With  or  with- 
out the  treaty,  the  President  could  agree 
tomorrow  to  the  estabUshment  of  Rus- 
sian consulates  in  this  country  and 
American  ones  in  Russia.  Without  this 
treaty,  however,  American  consular  offi- 
cials would  be  subject  to  Soviet  law  and 
thus  could  be  arrested  at  any  time  as 
espionage  agents  or  for  the  commission 
or  purported  commission  of  any  other  act 
which  Soviet  law  defines  as  criminal. 

With  the  treaty,  this  threat  would  be 
lifted. 

It  has  been  stated  that  granting  im- 
munity to  our  criminal  laws  to  Soviet 
consular  officials  would  turn  loose  hoards 
of  Soviet  spies  in  our  cities  and  would 
make  the  activities  of  the  FBI  against 
such  espionage  much  more  difficult.  If 
we  assume  that  all  Soviet  consular  of- 
ficials are  also  spies  what  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  which  would  con- 
front us? 

Let  us  say  that  the  President  were  to 
agree  to  the  opening  of  one  Soviet  con- 
sular office  in  this  country  in  exchange 
for  one  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  office 
would  have  a  staff  of  no  more  than  10  to 
15  people,  and  the  Impact  of  these  addi- 
tional people  upon  our  national  security 
would  seem  to  me  negligible.  There  are 
now  1  018  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these.  452  are  with  either 
the  United  Nations  or  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  and  have  diplomatic  im- 
munity. Whether  we  add  10  or  15  peo- 
ple to  the  452  who  have  immunity  or  to 
the  remaining  566  who  do  not,  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  whether  this  treaty 
is  ratified.  In  terms  of  national  se- 
curity, It  seems  almost  inconsequential 
to  which  group  they  are  added.  The 
risk  we  assume  would  be  Identical.  The 
lack  of  diplomatic  immunity  is  not  likely 
to  deter  Soviet  espionage  or  lessen  the 
job  of  those  Federal  officials  responsible 
for  keeping  tabs  on  Soviets  In  this  coun- 
try While  granting  Immunity  would 
take  from  us  the  power  to  punish  for 
violations  of  our  laws,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  It  will  make  espionage  any  easier. 

I  am  sure  that  a  group  as  sophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  we  are  need 
not  be  reminded  that  the  Soviet  Umon 
has  no  monopoly  on  espionage.  Reluc- 
tant though  some  of  us  may  be  to  admit 
it  this  country  too  has  its  espionage 
agents.  They  are  in  Russia,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  They  come  in  a 
variety  of  guises.  Although  not  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  espionage,  part  of  the 
job  of  consular  and  diplomatic  personnel 
is  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
bits  of  information  which  might  prove 
useful  to  their  country.  The  receiving 
country,  be  It  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States,  is  equally  conscientious 
in  its  attempts  to  assure  that  no  infor- 
mation vital  to  its  security  comes  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  agents.  It  is  a  kind 
of  international  game,  a  game  with  im- 
usually  high  stakes,  however. 

Pimdamental  dlfiEerences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  societies  of  the  two  countries 
make  it  more  advantageous  for  us  to 


have  consular  officials  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  diplomatic  immunity  than 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  acquire  such  im- 
munity  for  their  consular  people  here. 
Ours  is  an  open,  free  society  in  which  an 
abundance  of  information  useful  to  a 
potential  enemy  is  readily  available 
through  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
sources.  Maps,  for  example,  pinpointing 
the  locations  of  powerplants.  major  in- 
dustries,  railroad  lines,  bridges,  military 
bases,  and  airfields  can  be  obtained  upon 
request  at  minimal  cost  by  anyone  who 
wants  them. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  basically  closed 
society,  access  to  such  information  is  not 
ordinarily  available.  In  addition,  many 
other  acts  which  an  American  would  be- 
lieve to  be  perfectly  innocent  might  as- 
sume a  sinister  charticter  if  performed  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  chances  of  an 
American  being  arrested  for  alleged  sub- 
versive activity  become  proportionately 
greater,  therefore.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord how  many  Americans  have  been  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  espionage  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  been  held 
incommunicado  for  exceedingly  long 
periods.  How  many  cases  could  be  cited 
of  Americans  who  having  been  held  for 
such  long  periods  and  having  had  con- 
fessions extracted,  are  then  brought  to 
trial  and  summary  justice  before  a  Soviet 
tribunal?  Could  it  be  clearer  than  that 
this  consular  convention  will  provide 
greatly  needed  protection  for  our  con- 
sular personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Could  It  not  be  equally  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  which  would 
affect  American  visitors  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  just  ais  crucially  needed,  since 
tourists  are  just  as  vulnerable? 

In  view  of  the  risks  they  run.  oppo- 
nents of  this  treaty  have  suggested  that 
Americans  simply  not  be  permitted  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  few  have 
also  suggested  that  there  is  something 
disloyal  about  an  American  who  visits 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  any  who 
choose  to  do  so  deserve  whatever  hap- 
pens to  them.  The  second  suggestion  Is 
not  worthy  of  comment;  to  the  first  I 
could  not  subscribe,  since  I  firmly  believe 
that  restrictions  such  as  it  would  impose 
are  inimical  to  our  free  society. 

Built  into  the  convention  are  provi- 
sions which  should  provide  some  protec- 
tion against  subversion  by  Soviet  consu- 
lar officials.  First,  the  United  States 
would  have  the  right  to  declare  consular 
officers  persona  non  grata  and  consular 
employees  unacceptable.  Second,  al- 
though they  would  be  immune  from 
prosecution  under  our  criminal  laws, 
consular  persormel  would  be  obliged  to 
respect  our  laws  and  regulations — even 
traffic  regulations — and,  failing  to  do  so. 
could  be  expelled.  Third,  officers  and 
employees  of  a  Soviet  consulate  would 
lie  subject  to  the  same  visa  screening  and 
entry  controls  as  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  Fourth,  if  there 
were  general  abuse  of  the  convention's 
provisions,  the  treaty  could  be  termi- 
nated by  either  party  on  6  months' 
notice. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
these  provisions  would  inhibit  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  use  consular  personnel  for  sub- 
versive activities.  What  I  do  suggest  is 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  would 
make   this   considerably   more  difficult 
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•     ^i-  „*         ^x-^     r»rRw<?TrM     Mr     President     on        I  regard  it  as  something  of  an  unfair 

purpose.             cofP^nards  it  is  concelv-  There  being  a  sufficient  second,  the  cause  once  you  look  for  cosponsors,  you 

Despite  these  safeguards,  it  is  conceiv  ^""^  n-iv^wprp  ordered  have  to  assign  an  office  clerk  to  start 

,brthat  soviet  cons^^^^^^^^^  "^Mr^SsS     Mr'  President,  in  a  doing  the  job,  either  calling  up  or  getting 

•ttempt  to  engage  in  subversive  acuvi  ivii.                     amendment  would  do  out  letters.    There  are  half  a  dozen  let- 

^^-    '  r:ToiZ^ereSt"lnalT.  Tuld  Ko%uf anTnTr^e  pSce  of  ters  on  my  desk  every  morning:  "Please 

Sfs^f^  rluv^Ty'^/rarn^^^^^  so-called    dual    sponsorship    of   Senate  caQ  my  office  if  you  wish  to  cosponsor 

S    officials    whose    identities    are  bUls.    It  makes  an  exception  in  the  (»se  bill  XYZ. 

^^     ^v!niri  ™iqt  anv  insuperable  prob-  of  both  Senators  from  the  same  State, 

known  would  post  any^insuperajjie^ro^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  interstate  compacts,  or 

in  the  case  of  local  matters  in  which 
both  Senators  may  be  interested.  But 
beyond  that,  it  would  stop  the  practice. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  observed  this 
practice  for  a  long  time.  I  made  some 
effort  to  stop  it  years  ago.  and  frankly 
did  not  succeed.  But  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  a  nuisance, 


1^  for  any  agency  with  the  enormous 
^Mbilities  of  the  FBI.  The  FBI  has 
Mndled  vastly  more  difficult  problems  m 
a  magnificent  manner.  Much  more  of 
a  problem,  it  would  seem,  are  the  Soviet 
agents  whose  presence  we  suspect  but 
whose  identities  are  unknown. 

As  against  some   700   or  800  Soviet 
ritizens  traveUng  in  this  country,  ap 


nSately  18.000  Americans  traveled  to    but  an  unfair  practice.    It  has  become 
proxunaicij'  i^".  nronac-anria    device.     It    is    a    rather 


^e  Soviet  Union  last  year.  Just  this 
great  difference  in  numbers  makes  it  all 
the  more  imperative  that  we  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty  which  will 
bring  greater  safety  to  those  travelers. 
Dearly,  the  balance  falls  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  In  the 
United  States  must  do  all  we  reasonably 
can  to  relieve  the  tension,  fear,  mistrust, 
and  hostility  which  have  characterized 
this  aspect  of  our  international  relations. 
I  think  that  the  consular  convention  will 
help  do  that,  and  to  that  end,  I  intend 
to  vote  hi  favor  of  ratification. 


NOTICE  OF  EXPECTATION  TO  CON- 
SIDER DEBT  LIMTT  BILL  NEXT 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
If,  as  anticipated,  the  debt  limit  bill  is 
reported  this  week,  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  next. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quonun  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  84  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  123.  Amend  rule  XIV,  paragraph  1, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■"All  bills  and  resolutions  shall  be  intro- 
duced by  a  single  Senator  and  no  Senator 
may  join  him  as  a  coauthor  or  cosponsor 
except  In  the  case  of  bills  and  resolutions  of 
local  Interest  (affecting  only  one  State  or 
providing  for  Interstate  compacts)  and  for 
private  relief." 


a  propaganda  device.  It  is  a  rather 
open  door  to  outside  pressure;  and  it  is 
a  kind  of  polite  deception.  Further- 
more. I  regard  it  as  lobbying  at  Its  very 

worst.  ,,^    , 

When  I  say  it  is  a  nuisance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  measures  that  are 
at  the  desk.  Here  is  a  list  of  bills  now 
being  held  for  cosponsors: 

Upper  Niobrara  River  Compact. 

Planning  and  Coordination  Act  '67. 

White  House  Conf.  on  Indian  Affairs. 

To  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Land  Conservation  &  Utilization. 

Indian  education. 

Amend  Clayton  Act. 

Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  Act  '67. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  Holiday. 

Interstate  Land  Sales. 

Amend   Interstate   Commerce  Act. 

Railroad  Safety. 

Amend  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Prohibit  wiretapping. 

Tariff  classification  of  braided  rugs. 

Parking  facilities  In  D.C. 

Federal  Magistrates  Act. 

Judicial  Service  Commission. 

Encourage  abatement  water  &  air  pollution. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  "67. 

Commission   for   astronauts  memorial. 

Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

Amending  S.  1,  re  firearms  control. 

Restore  Federal-Aid  to  Highways. 

Mr.  President,  all  those  bills  are  on  the 
desk,  and  they  are  asked  to  be  kept  there 
for  additional  sponsorship.  The  Senate 
personnel  at  the  desk  have  to  hold  them. 
They  have  to  wait  vmtil  a  Senator  asks 
that  another  spwnsor  be  added,  and  then, 
at  long  last,  the  bUls  are  released. 

Mr.  President,  those  personnel  have  a 
difficult  enough  time  keeping  the  Record 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  Congressional  Record 
properly  reflects  the  proceedings  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  following 
bills,  to  be  held  for  additional  sponsors, 
are  being  printed  tonight : 

Investment   credit   for   pollution   control. 

San  Rafael  Wilderness.  California. 

Amend  Social  Security  Act. 

Federal  Judicial  Center. 

U.S.  Corrections  Service. 

Safe  Streets  &  Crime  Control  Act. 

And  before  the  day  is  over,  I  appre- 
hend that  there  will  be  others  on  the 
desk  as  well,  waiting  for  sponsors. 

So  It  becomes  a  regular  nuisance  so 
far  as  our  i>ersonnel  are  concerned,  and 
the  marvel  Is  that  an  accurate  record  can 
be  kept  at  all. 


bUl   XYZ." 

That  takes  time.  We  have  to  assign 
stenographic  help  to  it,  and  when  that 
does  not  do  the  job,  if  there  Is  adequate 
Interest,  we  must  send  one  of  our  clerks 
who  has  floor  privileges  over  here,  and 
let  him  go  about  buttonholing  Senators 
with  the  plea,  "Couldn't  you  possibly  go 
up  to  the  desk  and  add  your  name  to 
our  bill?" 

Probably  you  do  not  know  what  Is  In 
It.  to  begin  with,  but  as  a  personal  favor, 
you  go  up  and  add  your  name. 

That  is  an  unfair  practice,  to  say  the 
least.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming,  as  I  say. 
a  kind  of  propaganda  device.  First  of 
all.  it  is  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
a  Senator  to  buttonhole  him  and  say, 
"I  have  a  bill  up  there;  I  wish,  as  a  favor, 
you  would  go  up  and  lend  your  name  to 
that  bill." 

The  bin  may  be  50  pages  long,  and 
I  will  not  know  what  is  In  It  from  the 
enacting  clause  to  the  last  period.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  afTront  a  Senator,  and 
if  he  gives  me  a  sufficient  sales  talk,  I  am 
likely  to  say,  "All  right,  go  ahead  and 
add  my  name." 

Then,  when  we  finally  get  around  to  it, 
I  discover  at  long  last  what  I  actually 
put  my  name  to.  Perhaps  I  will  not  like 
it.  But  how  do  you  get  out  from  under 
It?  Because  my  name  Is  there,  notwith- 
standing. I  could  at  some  point  take  it 
oflf,  but  one  does  not  wish  to  affront 
a  fellow  Senator  by  doing  that. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  kind  of  propa- 
ganda, when  one  lets  his  name  be  used 
with  no  real  knowledge  of  the  bill.  Not 
only  that,  but  It  is  the  open  door  to 
pressure.  This  week  I  have  had  tele- 
phone calls,  letters,  and  telegrams  from 
people  In  whose  behalf  bills  have  been 
introduced,  "Can't  you  go  up  to  the  desk 
and  put  your  name  on  this  bill?  Tomor- 
row Is  the  last  day.  Day  after  tomorrow 
is  the  last  day.  Day  after  the  day  after 
tomorrow  Is  the  last  day.  Here  is  your 
last  chance  to  get  right  with  the  Lord, 
and  get  on  our  side." 

If  that  is  not  destructive  advice,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  I  hate  to  make  an 
invidious  comparison,  Mr.  President,  but 
sometime  ago  I  picked  up  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  brochures 
I  have  seen  In  a  long  time.  It  was  com- 
piled by  the  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  asked 
to  sketch  out  the  techniques  as  to  how 
they  went  about  taking  over,  over  there. 

The  process  was  very  simple:  Get  a 
little  core,  get  a  little  group  within  the 
government  structure  itself,  and  let  them 
start  propagandizing  some  particular 
piece  of  reform,  some  legislation.  And 
when  one  has  done  that,  he  can  then 
go  on  the  outside  and  get  a  pressure  or- 
ganization to  start  working  so  that  they 
are  working  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  government.  What  can  be  proved 
against  that  sort  of  business  if  the  pres- 
sures on  the  outside  are  strong  enough? 
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There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Setiate  who 
has  not  undergone  that  pressure  before, 
mainly  because  there  is  always  the  veiled 
threat  that  one  can  read  between  the 
lines  in  a  telegram  or  letter  amd  know 
that  it  might  just  as  well  be  set  out:  "You 
had  better  do  it  or  else,  becaust  there  is 
another  election  day  coming." 

Whenever  we  get  to  the  point  Ihat  they 
are  going  to  scare  this  body  and  other 
bodies  because  another  electidn  day  Is 
coming,  that  Is  the  day  to  loolt  for  this 
Republic  to  cash  in  its  chipsi  It  be- 
comes a  dangerous  practice,  tp  say  the 
least. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?     | 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Peihaps  the 
Senator  has  had  the  experience  that  I 
have  had  on  occasion.  I  have  had  people 
write  and  ask  me  to  cospons^r  a  bill. 
They  have  sometimes  even  goae  to  the 
extent  of  holding  a  meeting  tio  pass  a 
resolution  censoring  and  chasljising  me 
because  I  had  not  cosponsored  b  partic- 
ular bill. 

The  legislative  process  usuallyi  would  be 
that  someone  who  thought  thalj  the  idea 
was  a  very  fine  one  would  introduce  a  bill 
and  explain  it.  After  the  comn^ittee  has 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  matter,  the 
committee  would  report  the  bill,  and  we 
would  have  the  benefit  of  debating  the 
measure  and  hearing  both  sifles.  We 
would  then  vote  for  or  against  the  meas- 
ure. However,  the  cosponsorlng  practice 
leads  to  people  judging  us  comcemlng 
the  merits  of  a  bill  which  we  have  not 
had  an  occasion  to  study.         \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  how  doe^  one  feel 
when  there  are  3,000,  4,000.  or  3,000  bills 
here  alone?  How  could  one  keep  abreast 
of  it?  It  would  be  impossible.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  bills  coming 
before  a  Senator's  particular  committee, 
but  to  try  to  range  over  the  legislative 
spectrum  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  one 
other  problem,  and  that  is  that}  a  Sena- 
tor will  see  a  proposed  bill  and  sometimes 
because  he  feels  kindly  toward  ithe  par- 
ticular author  of  the  bill  and  wtould  like 
to  do  him  a  favor,  or  because  the  bill 
looks,  at  first  blush,  like  a  good  bill,  he 
puts  his  name  on  it. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote;  the  per- 
son hears  the  arguments  againA  the  bill 
for  the  first  time  and  then  feeli  that  he 
should  vote  against  the  measur^.  How- 
ever, he  feels  that  because  he  cospon- 
sored the  measure,  he  canmot  vote 
against  it. 

If  the  person  does  what  his  conscience 
dictates  after  knowing  all  the  facts,  he 
is  accused  of  being  a  double -cro^ser.  hav- 
ing cosponsored  the  bill  and  then  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly.  I  have  in 
mind  a  Senator  who  is  no  longe^  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  After  he  hiid  heard 
the  discussion  on  the  bill,  he  qalled  me 
to  the  back  of  the  Chamber  a^d  said: 
"My  God,  I  didn't  know  that  wfts  in  the 
bill."  He  found  himself  voting  against 
a  bill  he  had  cosponsored.  ' 

It  is  a  polite  deception.  A  petson  goes 
along  with  it.  Once  we  have  a  |  number, 
the  number  is  there  tind  the  nanies  of  the 
cosponsors  are  there. 

By  the  time  the  bill  gets  through  the 
committee  and  the  proceedings  on  the 


Senate  floor,  neither  the  author  nor  the 
cosponsors  even  recognize  their  own 
child.  However,  the  name  is  there  and 
the  number  is  there.  They  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility. 

I  object  to  that  practice  also,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  case  of  polite  deception. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  former  lobbyist  in  this  body,  when  I 
was  with  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  that  was  polite 
lobbying. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  was  nice.  How- 
ever, I  remember  one  morning  when  the 
late  John  Foster  Dulles,  my  boss,  put 
that  size  12  shoe  down  on  the  floor.  I 
knew  what  that  meant.  I  ran  up  and 
said,  "What  is  it.  sir?" 

He  said,  "Go  up  and  kill  that  resolu- 
tion." 

The  resolution  had  64  sponsors.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  meet- 
ing that  day.  It  was  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  There  were  64  spon- 
sors led  by  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber.   That  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  late  Walter  George  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  that  time.  I 
always  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  on 
the  committee  deliberations  to  try  to  get 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Department 
across. 

The  argument  was:  "There  are  64 
sponsors  for  this  measure.  You  are 
crazy  if  you  thiiUc  you  can  stop  this." 

The  late  great  leader  of  this  body 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senator  Barkley,  of  Kentucky.  He  h&d. 
been  Vice  President  and  come  back  and 
the  majority  had  put  him  back  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

He  realized  my  unhappy  dilemma  and 
said,  "I  just  want  to  tell  you  something. 
If  you  started  somebody  walking  down 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  tracks  from 
Paducah  south  with  a  petition  at  day- 
light, by  darkness  that  man  would  have 
enough  signatures  to  hang  me." 

That  is  what  I  think  of  cosponsorship. 
I  think  that  Senator  Barkley  was  exactly 
right,  and  I  think  that  the  point  that 
the  Senator  makes  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  in- 
terpret the  argument  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  correctly,  he 
would  advocate  that  we  provide  in  this 
bill  that  no  Senator  could  be  a  cosponsor 
on  a  bill  until  he  had  read  the  bill. 

I  think  that  Senators  are  mature 
enough  to  know  that  if  they  blindly  add 
their  name  to  a  bill  without  reading  it, 
they  do  so  at  their  peril.  If  they  are  un- 
happy because  of  their  action,  they  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  that  argument  supports 
the  pending  amendment. 

What  gives  me  deep  concern  is  that 
if  the  measure  is  passed,  and  if  the  bill 
ultimately  becomes  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  will  for  evermore  destroy  bi- 
partisan legislation.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample. 

Two  years  ago  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  I  sat  down  with 
our  staffs  and  diligently  worked  together 
to  draft  a  disaster  relief  bill  which  would 


be  much  more  encompassing  than  tli» 
legislation  then  proposed. 

We  introduced  our  measure  as  a  co. 
sponsored  bill,  a  bipartisan  bill,  by 
Democrat  and  a  Republican.  We  got  the 
names  of  other  Senators  on  the  bill  u 
cosponsors.  It  was  a  completely  blparu- 
san  bill.  After  all,  what  is  partisan  about 
a  disaster  relief  metisure? 

The  measure  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  the  present  law.  I  think  that  ij 
a  good  thing.  Most  of  our  work  here 
of  a  major  character  is  bipartisan  any. 
how. 

I  think  that  if  we  can  continue  this  bi- 
partisanship through  cosponsorship,  it 
would  be  a  very  healthy  thing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  exactly  no 
vsdldity  whatsoever  to  that  argument. 

A  Democrat  can  introduce  a  bill  and 
a  Republican  can  Introduce  the  same  bill 
and  we  would  still  have  bipartisanship 
without  dual  sponsorship. 

It  is  how  one  is  recorded  on  a  vote 
that  counts,  rather  than  what  is  Intro- 
duced.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  any 
Senator  or  either  side  from  voting  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  that  it  is  a  bi- 
partisanship  measure.  It  is  the  vote 
that  counts. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  just 
raised  the  second  point  of  my  argument, 
that,  if  this  measure  is  passed,  we  will  see 
a  tremendous  proliferation  of  bills  and 
printing  costs  In  the  Senate. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  that  if,  after  drafting 
the  legislation  on  the  disaster  relief,  it 
was  then  decided  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  should  be  the  one  to  introduce 
the  bill.  I  would  have  introduced  an 
identical  bill.  The  bill  was  rather  long. 
Other  bills,  also  identical,  would  be  in- 
troduced  by  the  cosponsors.  This  would 
reach  fantastic  proportions. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  roUcall  vote 
is  the  important  thing,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  quite  often  these  meas- 
ures never  get  out  of  committee.  Quite 
often  the  only  record  one  can  make  con- 
cerns what  kind  of  legislation  he  has 
supported.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do 
that,  and  that  is  to  introduce  a  bill.  If 
only  one  name  can  go  on  that  bill,  many 
other  Senators  will  introduce  an  identi- 
cal bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  Veterans' 
Committee.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  feel  as  strongly  in  favor  of  a  Veterans' 
Committee  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  believe  there  are  30  or  40 
sponsors  on  that  bill.  If  the  name  of 
only  one  Senator  could  be  on  that  bill, 
we  would  probably  have  20  or  30  iden- 
tical bills  on  that  subject  so  that  all 
Senators  would  be  on  record  in  the  event 
that  the  legislation  never  gets  out  of 
committee.  We  would  all  be  on  record 
as  being  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  us  examine  that 
argument.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
Members  of  the  body  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  as  there  are  here. 

They  have  no  dual  sponsorship  in  the 
House.  Perhaps  sometimes  100  bills,  all 
identical,  are  introduced.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  them  raise  the  expense  item 
in  the  House.  For  a  dozen  clerks  that 
you  could  spare  in  the  executive  branch, 
that  is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  print- 
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,iH  w.  Involved      The  Mr.  MILLER.     Let  us  be  reasonable  that  I  want  to  hear  the  debate  before  I 

i««^^''fLrthouM^o?i?raSd  abS  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  not  In  vote  on  it." 

question  of  ,f°^L  eliminating  an  abso-  deadly  fear  that  our  name  will  not  be  on  it  is  easier  for  a  Senator  to  avoid 

when  we  would  b« J^^SinaVr   nuisance  a  bill.    I  have  no  fear  about  not  being  making  an  unwise  commitment  in  that 

lutely    i"^P°f ^Sirrel  alwut  that  mat-'  on  the  bill  that  I  drafted  with  the  Sen-  way  than  it  is  when  the  bUl  is  at  the 

But  they  do  not  f  "^"^\?,°""J. '  „  -jngie  ator  from  Indiana.    I  wanted  to  be  on  desk  and  it  has  been  there  for  a  month, 

ter  in  the  House,  and  tney  nave       b  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^  deserved  to  be  on  that  and   it  has   65   cosponsors,   and  he  Is 

sponsorship.                                         ^^^  jj^  because  I  had  helped  draft  the  bill;  asked,  "Will  you  please  add  your  name?" 

I  served  in  ^'^^  """TjL'    u     'm  season  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wanted  a  Senator  can  avoid  the  embarrass- 

we  never  '^^'*^*i!iJ~;j.tic  administra-  me  on  the  bUl  because  he  wanted  it  to  ment  that  we  had  several  years  ago  when 

and  out- i^f 'p^ScSi   CorJrSs    ^^  be  a  bipartisan  bUl.  we  had  the  Bricker  amendment  before 

tions  and  *.f^P||^"^^_iotively   and  I  beUeve  that  the  bipartisanship  of  us.    All  of  the  people  thought  we  should 

doing  the  "ffl  .^'^-IJPcre  legislation  in  the  Senate  is  very  precious,  vote  for  it.    At  the  time  it  came  to  a 

everyone  receivea^ope             •        ^^^  ^  j        j^  ^  unhappy  to  see  anything  final  vote  it  was  not  the  same  proposal 

^.^°J^.^is  a  iStle  more  pride  to  done  that  would  detract  from  the  bi-  which  was  introduced  because  It  had 

^  ^„  ^vn^  biU  out  to  people  in  partisan  approach  that  much  of  our  leg-  been  amended.    It  was  embarrassing  for 

sending  my  own  Biu  ^  ^^^^^^           ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  number  of  Senators  to  explain  why 

"'^.ffor  Xt  rS  done,  instead  of        Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  argument  has  they  had  not  voted  for    t  after  debate 

£nV2  host  of  naSes  on  the  bill,  and     absolutely   no    validity,    Mr.    President,  ^^en  toey  had  agreed  to  sponsor  the 

l^^onlewill  wonder  who  should  have     You  can  get  all  the  bipartisanship  you  general  idea.    Most  of  the  Senators  had 

then  people  wiu  wonaer  w                             ^^^^   enough  to  fill  this  Chamber,  be-  put  their  names  on  that  proposal  thlnk- 

^'^l  i?TT  T  ER     Mr  President,  will  the    cause  nobody  Is  Interdicted  In  the  in-  ing  that  the  Idea  was  good. 

*^';!Sdr'    ^^•"^^'*"'    •                  troduction  of  any  bill.    And  if  somebody  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Is  that  not  the  same 

^i!?  nreKSEN    I  yield                              on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  introduces  thing  that  happened  in  cormection  with 

\Jr'  i^^LER    I  do  not  beUeve  that  we    a  bill,  we  can  simply  strike  off  the  cover  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution?    We  were 

hn,,iH  n^ssarily  be  persuaded  by  what    page  and  put  our  own  names  on  it  and  on  the  other  side.     -The  pressure  was 

fhpHousedoes  in  connection  with  what    introduce  the  same  bill,  and  then  we  enormous.    They  could  not  get  enough 

S.  do  in  the  Senate.   While  they  may  not    would  have  bipartisanship.  names  on  it.    They  wanted  to  line  up 

hfvP  been  talking  about  the  expense  of        Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presl-  support.    Once  your  name  is  on  it  you 

fhPir  DTinting  bills  in  the  House,  I  think    dent,  will  the  Senator  yield?  have  made  your  commitment, 

thev  might  be  quite  vulnerable  on  that        ^r.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield.  How  in  good  grace  can  a  Senator  back 

SSect                                                               Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presl-  down  except  to  stand  here  and  confess 

I  think  that  my  beloved  colleague's    ^     ^    ^^^^  i  recognize  that  there  are  yo"':  ^l^s  in  open  public  and  say    I  ma^^^^ 

min  thrust  is  that  he  does  not  like  to      ^^  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  is-  a  mistake  i"  that  regard.      Constituents 

have  bills  lying  at  the  desk,  days  on  end.    I       the  aspect  that  appeals  to  me  more  would  have  the  right  to  say.    One  more 

?or  additional  cosponsors.    If  that  Is  his    JStn  anything  else  is  that  it  is  desirable  mistake  like  that  and  you  had  better 

point,  let  him  modify  his  amendment  to    that  a  Senator  should  not  become  com-  come  back  home^^ 

provide  that  a  biU  cannot  lie  at  the  deslc    ^jj^ed  on  a  matter  untU  he  has  heard  Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  I 

for  cosponsors  or  that  It  cannot  lie  at    both  sides  of  an  argument.  was  interested  in  the  mention  that  was 

the  desk  for  more  than  two  days  for  co-        ^        ^^^^  ^^en  a  Senator  joins  as  a  made  by  the  ass^tant  majority  leader 

sponors.  and  I  think  that  the  mam  prob-    ^Zonlov  he  simply  hears  the  idea  ex-  of  the  Bncker  amendment     I  had  been 

lem  that  the  Senator  from  lUinois  is    ^S  to  him.     It  sounds  good,  it  is  in  "^^  fnate  for  only  2  hours  when  a 

talking  about  will  be  solved.    I  suggest    ^      g^red  by  someone  in  whom  he  has  good  friend  called  me  and  asked  me  to 

that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  gohig    ^^    confidence,  and  he  puts  his  name  a)sponsor  a  proposa   which  became  the 

much  too  far  in  his  amendment,  m  order    ^^^^^    But  a  Senator  often  feels  com-  Bncker    amendment       Although    that 

for  that  problem  to  be  satisfied.                  l^^^^^  ^  ^  bill  because  he  has  put  his  person  was  smcere  and  accurate  in  what 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  a  bill     ""iT;"  „  ..  he  had  told  me.  later  on  I  found  that 

cannot  be  enacted  into  law  without  going    ''*i°'^m  frank  to  say  that  in  some  in-  things  were   different  than  I  thought 

through  both  bodies,    n  we  have  had  50    .^ces  ^n^rs  have  said  to  me:     "I  them  to  be. 

names  on  a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  one    ^^^1^^^'^"^^?  right  about  that,  but  I  Mr.  President,  I  get  a  dozen  letters  a 

name  on  the  identical  bill  in  the  House.    tfi^L^a"  ^'S)sponsor  on  the  b  11.  and  day  urging  me  to  cosponsor  a  bill.     A 

we  have  never  heard  the  Members  of  the    f  ^^iL^^^  S  con^^^^           I  think  Senator  gives  those  letters  to  his  staff 

House  quarrel  about  it.     The  bill  be-    JJ^i^^^'y^St  to  relHr^^  and  if  after  a  study  it  is  decided  that  it 

comes  law   notwithstanding,   with   one    PeoP  e  °Sf/e-i  th^t  j  Vm  not  a  mkn  of  is  a  good  bUl  a  Senator  may  suport  it. 

name  on  it  from  the  House.   Maybe  they    P^JPj^,^  i^on't  vote  f?r  the  bill,  since  If  a  Senator  does  not  have  the  ttoe  to 

displace  a  Senate  bill.    So,  after  long  ex-    f  ^  ,^°^^  Lnt  nn  if'  get  all  of  the  details  he  might  find  that 

perience,  we  have  never  had  any  diffl-    ^  P";°l^  "^.'^f,  °"„  that    saving    "I  am  he  is  supporting  something  that  coidd 

culty  wi  h  single  cosponsorship.                       ^"?^^     TtWnkT  made  a  mistake^  be  much  changed  when  it  reaches  the 

Because  of  the  insane  fear  and  the  po-    ^0!!:^  J„^f  i^^bl^i"^^^^^^^  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    It  seems  to  me 

Utical  fear  of  not  being  identified  with        When  a  loj^^ymg  g^^^f  °[,  ^f/^^!^  that  this  situation  may  have  gotten  out 

something,  they  want  cosponsors,   and    ^roup  asks  a  Senator  to  g^t  ^s  "ame  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^he 

the  more  the  merrier.    I  think  that  the    on  a  bill,  it  ^sfriethhigt^  simply  say.  ^^  ^^^^^  senators  say.  "We  are 

Sme  of  the  situation  was  reached  with    "Yes,  yo"  f^^.f/^he  sponsor  to  put^^  ^  ^^          j^^^^     ^^^^  y^^  ^^^^^ 

one  bill  last  year  that  had  83  cosponsors.     J^^JP^o^jt      "is  another  t^^^^  the  ideas  we  have  in  this  bill?"     The 

Why  even  bring  it  up?    Why  not  send    to  draft  a  bill  himself  and  put  it  in  imder  ^      y^^ti^ns  of  a  bill  are  not  always 

it  riht  to  the  White  House  for  signature    his  own  name,  which  means  that  he  is  ^^^      apparent. 

and  be  done  with  it?  i^^^u^°7L**ifl^lp,thaMt  should  be        I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the    hind  it  and  he  beUeves  that  it  should  be     ^^^^  j^ority  leader  is  supported  in  the 

Senator  yield?  iaw.                      ^„i.t^^  „uv,  rocmrrf  tn  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield.  As  a  practical  matter,  with  regard  to  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 

Mr.  MILLER.    If  it  is  a  matter  of  the  pressure  groups  ,^^0  seek  to  conunit  a  ^^^  i^jn^j^t  this  argument, 

number  of  cosponsors  on  the  bill,  why  Senator  t^  s^Jf  ethi'ig  when  Je  has  not  ^^  ^^^  ^ork  Herald  Tribune 

could  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pro-  s  udied  the  subject  and  Is  "jt  part  c  ^^^^^              ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^ 

vide  not  only  that  no  bUls  can  lie  at  the  ularly  interested  in  it  it  is  T^"ch  easier  president  of  Cornell:  Jay 

desk   for   cosponsorship-^r   that   they  fof/ Senator  to  avoid  comnuttingWm-  s^          and    Arthur    Twining    Hadley. 

cannot  he  at  the  desk  more  than  48  self  to  something  and  ^  f  y^  /^^Jj;  They  were  supposed  to  give  opinions  as 

hour^but  also,  that  not  more  than,  let  Jones  introduced  the  bill    and  I  wm  y^^      ^^              ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

us  say,  49  names  can  be  on  a  bill,  or  not  study.    I  wiU  consider  it     I  am  wamng  j^      ^  ^q              ^he  only 

:TX^rt...^.^^  KJSiESSi  rlr^rH-irne^s- 
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I   foresee   the   time  when  then 
rise  of  economic  groups  in  this  C(  luntry 
will   put  group  Interest  above 
tereet,  and  then  we  will  be  in  trouble 
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who 

national  In- 


Mr.  President,  that  is  what  vie  are  get- 
ting. Look  at  the  diversity  ol  interests 
that  there  are  today. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  somebody 
to  Introduce  a  bill  and  they  will  start 
doing  the  rest,  using  telephone  calls  and 
every  pressure  device  that  I  kr  ow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pres  ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Today  I  had  quite 
a  few  letters  on  one  bill.  Somebody  has 
written  to  these  groups  and  3aid,  "We 
are  not  sure  where  Senator  Symington 
stands.  You  write  him  a  letter  and  tell 
him  you  would  like  him  to  cosponsor  this 
particular  bill."  j 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  older  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  the  mosi  dilHcult 
to  get  as  cosponsors.  I  wentl  through 
that  on  the  Bob  Hope  Medafl.  They 
would  not  cosponsor  that.  T^ey  said, 
"We  have  had  it  with  cosponso«-ship." 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  Is  agreed 

to.  r 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    They    learhed    the 
hard  way  and  they  learned  longer. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President]  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MILLER.    I    thank    th^    distin- 
guished minority  leader.    I  wishi  to  make 
this  observation  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  fipm  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  that  a  Sen- 
ator might  prefer  to  have  hlsjown  bill 
to  mail  to  the  people  in  his  state.     I 
wish  to  point  out  that  he  has  tljat  priv- 
ilege now.     There  is  no  need  to  have 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  to  h4ve  that 
privilege.    If  he  does  not  want  to  exer- 
cise that  privilege  he  can  send  oi|t  a  mul- 
tlsponsored  bill  now.    The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  done  this  on  frequent  occa- 
sions.   I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
agree     to     the     Dlrksen     amendment 
because  they  fear  the  pressure  i  that  is 
building  up  on  them  which  forces  them 
to  go  up  and  add  their  names  as  cospon- 
sors,  and  they  feel  that  becaiise  they 
have  not  read  the  bill  they  ml^ht  dis- 
cover some  day  that  it  is  not  a  gbod  bill, 
and  that  they  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  supposed 
to  make  that  determination  bef(ire  put- 
ting their  names  on  measures,  ilf  they 
do  not  want  to  take  the  troublt  to  do 
that,  that  Is  another  matter.         i 

The  main  thrust  of  the  argimi^nt  here 
is  that  the  staff  at  the  desk  Is  itied  up 
because  of  these  bills  which  are  waiting 
at  the  desk.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  doing  something  about  that,  but  to 
try  to  take  care  of  that  problemi  by  de- 
stroying the  possibility  of  havingj  bipar- 
tisan sponsored  legislation  is  going  quite 
far. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Islgrossly 
in  error  when  he  thinks  that  the  main 
thrust  of  this  amendment  is  with  respect 
to  what  happens  at  the  front  desk.  I 
pointed  out  why  I  thought  the  oractice 
was  a  nuisance.  It  is  an  unfair  practice. 
It  opens  the  door  to  pressure  fr^m  the 
outside.  It  is  a  pwlite  kind  of  dedeptlon. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  in  my  judgment 
it  is  the  worst  form  of  lobbying  and 
should  stop. 


Now  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  Senators  can  vote  as  they  please, 
but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  test  the 
Senate  and  see  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  continue  with  this  practice  of  fooling 
people  and  getting  themselves  in  diflB- 
culty. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  very  distinguished,  well-known, 
and  nationally  recognized  minority  leader 
Is  perhaps  troubled  10  to  15  or  20  times 
as  much  as  the  average  Senator,  because 
the  name  "Dirksen,"  when  the  minority 
leader  cosponsors,  is  equal  to  many 
names  of  the  rank-and-file  Senators, 
such  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Naturally  there  is  much  pressure  to 
see  the  name  "Dirksen"  in  neon  lights 
across  the  top  of  a  bill  as  one  of  the  bill's 
sponsors.  The  average  Senator  does  not 
have  that  problem,  but  if  he  did,  there 
is  a  simple  and  easy  answer  to  it. 

When  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, be  he  the  Vice  President  or  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  who  is  occupying  the  chair 
at  the  present  time,  raps  his  gavel  and 
says,  "Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  have  the  bill  lie  at 
the  desk  for  10  days."  all  that  a  Senator 
has  to  do  is  get  up  and  say  that  little 
two-word  phrase,  "I  object,"  or  "I  do 
not  agree."  Thereupon  the  entire  ac- 
complishment would  be  achieved  by  the 
denial  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  anyone  asking  for  a  measure  to  lie  at 
the  desk. 

Instead,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  asking 
us  to  breach  what  was  an  order  of  the 
Senate  in  creating  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress:  we  were 
not  to  take  up  rules  dealing  with  floor 
procedures  and  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  getting  amend- 
ment No.  91  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  This  amendment,  inter- 
estingly enough,  dovetails  rather  Indi- 
rectly with  the  amendment  to  the  stand- 
ing rules  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
asks  us  to  vote  upon,  In  which  he  says: 


No  motion,  amendment,  or  resolution  shall 
be  In  order  to  amend  any  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  until  the  said  motion, 
amendment,  or  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  a  report  thereon  has  been  filed  with 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  had  passed  this 
amendment,  It  would  have  become  a  pro- 
hibition against  taking  up  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  in  his  other 
amendment,  to  pass  on  the  floor  the 
amendment  which  would  change  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  permitting 
joint  sponsors. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  sweet  and  noble 
friend  forgets  the  most  important  thing. 
I  am  anticipating  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  going  to  offer  his 
rule  XXn. 

This  has  been  introduced  for  only  one 
purpose.  It  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  rule  XXn,  so  that  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee.    We  have 
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to  be  a  little  selective  about  the  weaoons 
we  employ.    This  is  just  a  weapon 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    But  if  the  amend 
ment  should  be  adopted,  it  would  denv 
the  likelihood,  again,  of  proposing  on  thp 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  changed 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President    wiu 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield' 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield 
Mr.  PASTORE.     So  far  as  I  am  con 
cemed,  I  can  take  it  or  leave  it;  but  talk- 
ing  about  cosponsorship,  the  regret  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  that  he  Is 
net  a  cosponsor  of  that  beautiful  record 
that  was  cut  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  because  that  is  a  best 
seller,  at  the  top  of  the  hit  parade 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  almost  up  to  a 
million  now. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  well  know  that 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  be  a  cosponsor  to 
the  prayer  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  on  that  list  of 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  asked  me  to  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Good.  I  did.  I  did 
my  noble  best,  so  long  as  that  is  the 
practice. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  means  are  at 
hand  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  work  this  out,  as  I  say,  by  deny- 
ing a  unanimous-consent  request  for  g 
bill  to  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsorship.  Then  there  Is 
the  policy  followed  by  some  Senators— i 
often  follow  it,  as  a  general  rule— merely 
to  say  that  I  do  not  like  to  cosponsor 
legislation  which  I  have  not  prepared. 
This  is  easy  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pending  amendment  is  seeking  to 
protect  Senators  from  themselves,  from 
our  inability  to  say  no. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  need  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hope  it  Is  not  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  Senators  to  rec- 
ognize good  legislation  when  they  see  it, 
at  which  time  they  will  put  their  names 
on  as  an  individual  or  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Alben  Barkley,  the  distinguished  parlia- 
mentarian from  Kentucky  was  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  body,  he  made  every 
effort  over  the  years  to  get  this  dual 
sponsorship  business  dumped  in  the  ash- 
can. 

He  knew  it  was  a  nuisance,  that  it  was 
a  mistake,  but  he  never  quite  succeeded. 
As  a  parliamentarian,  he  knew  that  as 
a  device  it  was  absolutely  wrong  and  had 
no  place  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting. Alben  Barkley  was  a  great  par- 
liamentarian. Incidentally,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  testimony  from  House  Mem- 
bers urging  that  we  put  into  this  bill  the 
same  provisions  for  the  House  on  co- 
sponsorship  that  we  have  in  the  Senate. 
Thus,  the  .<!ystem  in  use  in  the  House  Is 
by  no  means  imanimously  favored. 
Many  Members  writhe  imder  many  de- 
grees of  unfairness  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  join  other 
Members  who  simultaneously  introduce 
a  bill  or  associate  themselves  with  the 
passage  of  a  bill  of  keen  national  inter- 
est. It  Is  especially  difficult  to  try  to 
keep  track  of  50  or  100  bills  on  the  same 
subject  matter  introduced  under  differ- 
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ent  names.  It  clutters  up  the  Calendar. 
It  clutters  up  the  recordkeeping.  It  clut- 
ters up  the  files  of  committees  and  con- 
fuses the  public  in  the  fact  that  one  bill, 
doing  exactly  and  Identically  the  same 
thing,  may  be  foimd  imder  25,  50,  or  even 
100  names. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  gives 
me  this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  ob- 
servation in  reference  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  for  us  to 
to  realize  that  when  we  consponsor  legis- 
lation we  do  not  necessarily,  by  that  co- 
sponsorship,  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
measure  as  introduced.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rather  than  the  exact  language  of  the 
Introduced  bill  as  sent  to  the  desk.  It 
Is  the  intent,  rather  than  each  provision, 
we  endorse. 

This  procedure  Is  understood  by  Sen- 
ators. We  realize,  as  we  hold  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  as  we  take  action  within 
the  full  committee,  that  there  comes 
from  those  hearings  and  from  those  con- 
siderations, refinements  and  Improve- 
ments to  the  basic  purpose  or  premise 
of  the  bill.  This  matter  of  study  Is  In 
the  interest  of  mutual  agreement. 

Thus,  I  feel  very  keenly  that  the 
amendment  offered,  frankly,  does  not,  I 
think,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  expressing  its  purpose  on  legisla- 
tion by  cosponsorship,  with  the  under- 
standing that  by  that  cosponsorship  no 
Member  of  this  body  is  straitjacketed  to 
the  language  or  all  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  initially  presented. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  observations. 
I  have  Introduced  bills  myself  which,  by 
the  time  they  went  through  committee, 
floor  debate,  and  amendments  on  the 
floor,  I  did  not  particularly  want  to  vote 
for.  It  is  quite  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lative process  that  when  a  bill  is 
amended,  the  purpose  and  direction  orig- 
inally intended  by  the  author  of  the 
bill  is  amended  accordingly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  bothers  me  a 
little  bit  about  the  removal  of  cospon- 
sorship is  that  there  are  so  many  things 
that  many  Senators  would,  In  concert, 
be  interested  in,  that  we  would  have 
seven  bills  in  a  committee,  or  10  bills,  all 
with  different  names  for  the  same  sub- 
ject. Then  we  go  through  hearings  to 
discuss  the  bill,  and  the  chairman  will 
have  to  pick  out  one  bill  so  that  It  can  be 
properly  named.  It  could  end  up,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  author  of  the  bill  coiUd 
be  left  in  the  background,  even  though  he 
Introduced  It.  There  are  many  cases 
like  that. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  It  happens  In  the  House  where 
there  can  be  as  many  as  15  or  50  Mem- 
bers introducing  an  identical  bil.  The 
chairman  may  have  introduced  the  49th 


bill  on  that  subject,  but  if  it  comes  be- 
fore his  committee,  in  order  to  alleviate 
any  confusion,  the  chairman  may  say,  "I 
win  take  the  Monroney  bill,"  in  order  not 
to  have  any  question  about  choice;  so 
that  a  Member  who  originated  the  bill 
may  linger  in  the  background,  yet  he  may 
have  done  most  of  the  work  on  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  may  have  in- 
troduced it  first  then  there  will  be  a  big 
scramble  to  see  who  can  introduce  the 
bill  first,  datewise,  and  then  they  will 
say,  "My  bill  was  introduced.  Bring  this 
one  up,"  or  "Give  me  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  bill  and  make  it  a  little  bit 
different."  I  served  in  the  House  for  8 
years  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
and  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a 
bill  that  was  not  called  the  Vinson  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  generally  the 
case  that  for  want  of  one  of  the  better 
names,  the  chairman  will  name  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  that. 
There  might  have  been  20  bills  In  front  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point  is,  the 
minority  leader,  or  any  Senator,  can  say 
no  to  a  unanimous-consent  request,  or  he 
can  simply  decline  the  invitation  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  legislation.  Many  col- 
leagues have  a  definite  policy  of  declining 
to  cosponsor  bills. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  make  a  further 
observation,  with  reference  to  what  the 
Senators  from  Washington  and  Okla- 
homa have  highlighted,  there  are  cases 
of  after  the  fact,  or  "Johnny-Come- 
Lately's"  have  had  their  bills  passed,  yet 
other  persons  identified  at  the  outset  with 
a  particular  kind  of  legislation  were  lost 
in  the  shuffle. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Senators  do  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  This  is  a  realism  which  I 
shall  recall  as  I  vote  today  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  shall  not  detail  before 
my  colleagues  what  I  had  in  mind  at  this 
time,  but  it  was  a  vital  subject  on  which 
I  initiated  a  bill,  but  later  it  turned  out 
that  something  happened.  "On  the  way 
to  the  forum" — or  the  House  fioor  to  be 
exact — my  pioneering  measure  was  pre- 
sented by  another  Member — a  chairman. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  "A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet."  It  is 
discouraging  to  the  author  of  a  bill,  how- 
ever, after  having  spent  many  months, 
perhaps,  working  out  the  necessary  lan- 
guage, the  reasons,  and  the  logic  behind 
the  intent  of  the  piece  of  legislation,  to 
see  the  bill  reported  and  passed  under 
another  Member's  name. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  is  a  very  fine  man,  authored  a  bill 
which  had  been  pending  long  before  by 
another  colleague. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  correct. 
We  could  have  a  good  bill  Introduced  late 
in  one  session  which  did  not  pass  and 
see  it  Introduced  in  the  next  session  by 
someone  who  had  only  casually  read  the 
bill  but  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Thus,  the  stimulus  for  the  origination 
of  good  legislation  Is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  failure  to  announce  as  coauthor 
or  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
oppose  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
have  not  been  swayed  by  the  dulcet  tones 
of  the  minority  leader,  whom  I  respect  so 
highly  and  with  whom  I  have  joined  so 
frequently  in  offering  bills  he  has  intro- 
duced— for  instance,  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  reapportioimient  and  the 
Dirksen  amendment  on  prayers  In 
schools,  and  other  matters,  which  will 
occur  to  us  all.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  for  the 
past  2  weeks  we  have  been  voting  to  de- 
feat or  to  lay  on  the  table  all  amend- 
ments which  propose  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  because  we 
gave  instructions  to  the  special  commit- 
tee not  to  Include  them. 

Sometimes  I  have  voted  against 
amendments,  by  voting  to  lay  them  on 
the  table,  which  were  very  appealing  to 
me.  I  am  thinking  of  three  so-called 
Bobby  Baker  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  a  similar  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willums], 
though  I  was  against  the  practices 
sought  to  be  knocked  out  by  these 
amendments.  But  we  were  following  a 
precedent  laid  down  by  the  Senate,  a 
mandate  to  the  committee,  that  this  bill 
should  not  Include  any  provisions 
tmiending  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  have  voted  to  defeat  all 
action  on  amendments  of  that  kind. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going 
to  stand  by  the  mandate  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  2  years 
ago  when  we  instructed  it  not  to  smiend 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or 
cover  them  in  its  recommendations. 

However,  I  have  a  better  reason  than 
that  for  opposing  the  amendment.  I 
remember  the  other  day  we  passed  a  very 
fine  bill,  by  unanimous  consent,  offered 
by  73  Senators,  led  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  which 
placed  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
on  terms  of  equality  with  veterans  of 
other  wars  with  respect  to  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  We  were  all  for  It:  73  Senators 
joined  in  it.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  pass  about  nine- 
tenths  of  all  legislation  by  consent.  If 
we  did  not  do  that,  I  wonder  how  many 
speeches  would  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  and  calling  for  additional 
expense  of  printing  in  the  Congression- 
al Record.  We  want  to  make  sure  for 
the  record  that,  for  Instance,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  backing  up 
the  philosophy  In  the  bill  so  ably  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  My 
guess  is  there  would  have  been  73 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  there  had  been  no  cosponsorship, 
and  perhaps  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  wonder  how  many  additional  roll- 
calls  we  would  have  if  we  were  asked  to 
be  recorded  on  matters  that  we  strongly 
support,  and  on  which  we  are  now  pro- 
tected by  being  listed  as  cosponsors? 

I  know  the  practice  has  been  abused. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  showing  a  discour- 
tesy when  I  write  back  to  a  fellow  Sena- 
tor and  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
cosponsor  a  particular  bill  he  Is  offering. 

This  Is  a  device  which  cuts  down  the 
number  of  bills  offered  in  the  Senate  and 
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cuts  down  the  time  of  speakirtg  on  the 
part  of  Senators.  It  makes  Its  easy  for 
us  to  answer  letters  of  our  constituents 
when  they  write  about  certain  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  I  can  easily  answer, 
"I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  whiph  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  Kvould  be 
making  a  great  mistake  by  not  [following 
the  practice  that  we  have  follolwed  for  2 
weeks  in  this  debate  by  votltg  to  lay 
proposed  amendments  on  the  table,  and 
we  would  be  making  a  great  mistake  by 
adopting  this  amendment  wltl^out  more 
study.  ' 

I  would  say  the  Senate  saves  more  by 
the  practice  of  multiple  sponsorship  of 
bills  and  saves  more  for  the  country  by 
way  of  expense  by  this  practice  than  if 
the  practice  did  not  exist. 

1  hope  we  will  back  up  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  defeat  thli  proposed 
amendment,  appealing  as  it  ip.  coming 
from  a  source  that  I  have  felt  honored 
to  follow  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  on 
reapportionment  and  the  Dirksen 
amendment  on  school  prayerp.  and  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor  on  many  iaatters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presldebt.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  bill  camtot  be  left 
at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  except  by 
unanimous  consent.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  any  ohdectlon  to 
leaving  a  bill  at  the  desk  for  that  pur- 
pose at  least  Invalidates  that  liart  of  the 
practice.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  That  is 
correct.  ,' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  there  can  be  cosponsors  on  a 
bill  when  It  is  Introduced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  iti cannot  be 
left  on  the  desk  for  cosponsorsj  If  there  is 
objection.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  Ij  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islarjd. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presiflent,  as  I 
said  a  short  time  ago,  I  can  tike  this  or 
leave  it,  but  It  strikes  me  I  should  refer 
to  one  argimient  which  has  oeen  made, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  pressures  be- 
ing put  on  Members  of  the  Senate.  As 
long  as  one  is  in  public  life,  ^nd  I  have 
been  in  it  for  31  years,  there  are  always 
going  to  be  pressures,  no  matter  what 
one  does. 

I  think  the  only  answer  to  J  this  ques- 
tion is,  "Do  you  believe  in  the  bill  or 
do  you  not  believe  in  it?"  If[ a  Senator 
does  not  believe  in  a  bill,  all  he  has  to 
say  is,  "I  am  sorry;  I  won't  cosponsor  It." 
If  I  believe  in  it.  I  will  say,  't  shall  co- 
sponsor  it." 

I  think  the  whole  question  comes  down 
to  the  integrity,  courage,  and  will  of  the 
Individual.  If  a  Senator  believes  In  a 
bUl,  he  should  cosponsor  it;  jif  he  does 


not,  then  he  should  show  intellectual 
honesty  and  courage  and  say,  "I  am 
sorry;  I  carmot  be  a  cosponsor." 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] has  made  it  a  policy  never  to  co- 
sponsor  bills.  A  Senator  could  introduce 
a  bill  that  represented  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  I  think  he  could  not 
get  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  cospon- 
sor it.  He  would  not  be  a  cosponsor.  It 
Is  a  practice  he  has  followed  for  years. 

On  my  part.  I  have  cosponsored  many 
bills.  I  have  refused  to  cosponsor  bills 
when  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  them 
or  did  not  know  what  the  provisions  of 
the  bills  meant.  To  me  the  answer  is 
simple.  If  a  Senator  is  for  it.  say,  "I 
am  for  it."  If  he  is  not,  say,  "I  am  not 
for  it."  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  say  to 
people  back  home.  The  question  of 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  defeated  Is  a 
risk  he  runs,  on  the  minute,  every  minute 
of  the  time  he  Is  in  office. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  feels,  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 
amendment;  that  it  is  within  the  control 
of  a  Senator  to  object  to  having  a  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  10  days  for  additional 
cosponsorship. 

We  have  had  a  parliamentary  inter- 
pretation that  if  Members  of  the  Senate 
wish  to  cosponsor  a  bill,  they  may  join  at 
the  time  the  bill  is  introduced  and  be  a 
part  of  the  sponsorship  at  that  time,  but 
that  a  Senator  may  object  to  having  a  bill 
lie  at  the  table  for  additional  time  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

Any  Senator  who  is  asked  to  cosponsor 
a  bill  need  not  join  in  sponsorship  if  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
there  is  more  to  be  served  in  having  a 
common  objective  in  legislation  and 
draftsmanship  which  would  result  from 
cosponsorship  than  there  would  be  in 
having  half  a  dozen  bills  or  a  dozen  bills, 
seeking  to  describe,  in  a  half  dozen  or 
dozen  ways,  the  legislative  objective  in 
different  language.  Authors  of  a  meas- 
ure can  agree  on  reaching  a  common 
goal,  but  having  a  dozen  bills  would  re- 
sult '  in  having  different  language  in 
draftsmanship  in  each  one  of  them. 

Certainly  Senators  who  join  together 
in  cosponsorship  of  legislation  should  un- 
derstand, and  should  be  willing  to  take 
the  consequences  for,  the  legislation  that 
they  cosponsor.  For  that  reason.  I  very 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  not.  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  stated,  undertake  to  write,  on  the 
floor,  a  change  in  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  committee  felt 
compelled,  having  been  given  jurisdic- 
tion to  report  only  legislation  that 
would  not  change  such  floor  procedures, 
not  to  support  or  bring  in  legislation  of 
that  kind. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  wishes  me  to  yield 
briefly  to  him.  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill. 


ROADBANK  EROSION  CONTROL  ACT 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Roadbank  Erosion  Control  Act,  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture authority  to  cooperate  with 
States,  counties,  and  local  public  agen- 
cies  in  furnishing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  In  planning  and  installing 
erosion  control  measures  on  State, 
county,  and  local  roads. 

There  are  many  sources  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  this  country  today.  The  purpose 
of  much  of  my  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion is  to  direct  action  toward  specific 
individual  causes  of  pollution.  Bills  al- 
ready introduced  in  this  session  have 
been  aimed  at  Industrial  and  municipal 
pollution,  pollution  by  vessels  and  ships, 
and  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
with  sediment  eroded  from  the  banks  of 
those  rivers  and  streams.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  another  major  problem: 
namely,  erosion  from  the  banks  of  60 
percent  of  our  Nation's  highways. 

Roadside  soil  erosion,  and  the  result- 
ing water  pollution,  are  serious  problems 
today  along  thousands  of  miles  of  our 
highway  system.  This  needless  erosion 
destroys  valuable  land  and  defaces  the 
landscape,  causes  excessive  highway 
maintenance  costs  and  makes  travel 
dangerous  in  some  areas.  Further,  it 
pollutes  many  of  our  rivers  and  streams, 
impairs  water  quality,  and  threatens  fish 
and  wildlife.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  continue  to  allow  this  pollution  of 
our  envirormient  and  addition  to  our  tax 
bill. 

Roadside  erosion  control  on  the  875,000 
miles  of  highways  in  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem is  handled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Another  half  million 
miles  of  city  streets  and  roads  are  main- 
tained by  mimicipalities. 

This  leaves  some  2.125,000  miles  of 
existing  State  and  secondary  roads— 60 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  highway  sys- 
tem— without  adequate  protection 
against  roadbank  erosion.  It  is  with  this 
major  portion  of  our  existing  roads  that 
I  am  concerned  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing. 

The  extent  and  seriousness  of  erosion 
on  highway  rights-of-way  can  be  seen  in 
my  own  State.  Studies  show  that  silt 
losses  run  as  high  as  356  tons  per  acre 
per  year  in  parts  of  Wisconsin.  Further, 
an  estimated  15  percent  of  the  silt  pol- 
luting waters  in  Wisconsin  comes  from 
this  source.  The  repercussions  of  this 
fact  are  many,  including  lost  land,  im- 
paired water  quality  and  damage  to 
water-based  recreation,  which  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Wisconsin. 

Nor  do  the  losses  stop  there.  A  study 
of  Vernon  County,  Wis.,  some  years  ago 
before  we  began  erosion  control  on  any 
of  our  roads  showed  that  erosion  and 
flood  damage  was  responsible  for  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  annual  highway  main- 
tenance cost. 

Similar  studies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  confirm  these  wasteful  figures. 
A  1960  report  on  unprotected  secondary 
roadsides  in  Georgia  showed  losses  of  382 
tons  of  soil  per  acre  per  year. 

The  Federal  Interdepartmental  Task 
Force  on  the  Potomac,  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  on  the  13,300 
miles  of  secondary  roads  in  the  Potomac 
Basin,  has  estimated  that  road  stabiliza- 
tion alone  will  cause  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  sediment  load  of  the 
Potomac. 
These  land  losses,  the  water  poliution. 
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gnd  the  countryside  disfigurations  need 
not  occur  at  anywhere  near  the  present 
ygte.  We  know  the  problem,  we  have  the 
fgchnical  means  to  control  it,  and  we  are 
finding  that  the  reduced  cost  of  road 
jnalntenance  alone  makes  the  cost-bene- 
flt  ratio  very  favorable. 

The  roadbank  erosion  control  legis- 
lation which  I  am  proposing  will  not^ 
replace  or  duplicate  any  existing  pro-' 
gram.  It  will  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State,  county,  and 
local  public  agencies  to  help  in  dealing 
with  erosion,  where  necessary,  on  the  60 
percent  of  our  existing  highway  system 
now  In  State,  county,  and  local  highways. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  States,  counties,  and  local 
public  agencies  in  furnishing  financial 
and  technical  help  in  plarmlng  and  in- 
stalling erosion  control  mesisures. 
These  agencies  would  bear  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  control  measures, 
except  engineering  costs.  They  also 
would  provide  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  needed  for  the  purpose 
and  would  be  responsible  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  roadside  measures. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  that 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  be 
assigned  administrative  responsibility 
for  leadership  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Their  experience  in  coop- 
erating with  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  in  administering 
the  upstream  watershed  protection  pro- 
gram provides  them  with  the  necessary 
background. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
through  the  Public  Law  566  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  program, 
already  provides  limited  cost  sharing 
for  treating  high-sediment  sources  on 
secondary  roads  within  project  areas. 
This  benefits  the  area  concerned,  but 
this  represents  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  roadbank  erosion  problem. 

Roadbank  erosion  on  our  secondary 
roads  can  be  stopped  and  should  be 
stopped  in  the  interest  of  both  our  land 
and  our  people.  I  feel  that  this  bill  will 
provide  necessary  new  authority  so  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  work- 
ing together,  can  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  Roadbank  Erosion  Control  Act,  He 
on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that  those 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  it  and  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  and  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  1006)  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  dam- 
ages to  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way 
of  existing  State,  county,  and  other 
rural  roads  and  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD,  as 
follows: 

S.  1006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  eroelon 
damages  to  the  roadbeds  of  State,  county, 
and  other  rural  roads  and  highways  hereto- 
fore constructed,  and  to  areas  within  or 
directly  affecting  their  rights-of-way,  caus- 
ing excessive  deposition  of  sediment  In  and 
along  rivers  and  streams  and  the  pollution 
of  streamflows  by  sUt,  and  resulting  In  the 
deterioration  of  water  quality  and  In  dam- 
ages to  property  and  to  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  resources,  constitute  an  irrepe- 
rable  loss  to  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
and  a  detriment  to  the  national  welfare;  and 
that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  cooperate  with 
States,  counties,  and  local  public  agencies  In 
order  to  prevent  or  control  such  erosion 
damages  and  thereby  to  preserve  water  and 
land  resources  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
w«.ter  supplies,  protect  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  recreation  values,  beautify  the 
natural  landscape,  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  roads  and  highways,  and  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  assist  States,  counties, 
and  local  public  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
foregoing  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary, 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with,  and  to 
furnish  financial  and  other  assistance  to. 
States,  counties,  and  local  public  agencies 
m  the  planning  and  installation  of  works 
and  measures  needed  to  control  or  prevent 
erosion  damages  to  the  roadbeds  of  existing 
State,  county,  and  other  rural  roads  and 
highways,  and  to  areas  within  or  related  to 
their  rights-of-way.  Including  borrow  areas 
connected  with  such  roads  and  highways, 
and  adjacent  areas  contributing  directly  to 
such  erosion  damages,  and  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  to 
enter  Into  agreements  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  with  any  such  State, 
county,  or  local  public  agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
the  Installation  of  works  and  measures  here- 
under that  cooperating  States,  counties,  and 
local  public  agencies  shall — 

(1)  bear  not  less  than  twenty-flve  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (excluding  engineering 
costs)  of  Installing  any  works  or  measures 
involving  Federal  assistance; 

(2)  acquire,  or  provide  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  they  will  ac- 
quire, without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  such  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  as  will  be  needed  In  connection 
with  any  such  works  or  measures;  and 

(3)  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  defraying  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  any  such  works  or  meas- 
ures. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program  provided 
for  herein. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  point  out  that  one 
objection  from  any  opponent  could  have 
prevented  the  bill  from  remaining  at  the 
desk.  We  thus  have  in  our  own  hands 
the  means  for  preventing  the  practice, 
if  we  wish  to  do  so. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  I 


have  no  further  requests  for  time;  and 
i'  the  minority  does  not  seek  further 
time,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.    I  believe  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re-  ' 
malning  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On 
this  question,  the  yesis  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Folbright],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin] ,  the  Senator  f:om  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Nebrtiska  [Mr. 
Hrttska].  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEN] ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dobonick],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  18, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Boergs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Eastland 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Jackson 
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YEAS — 18 

Dlrksen 

Ellender 

Hansen 

Lauscbe 

long,  La. 

Morton 

NAYS — 48 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idabo 
Kennedy.  Mass.  N4lson 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    P^tore 


P(rcy 

RVssell 
Sjfclth 
Stmlngton 
Thurmond 
WlUllams,  Del. 


Mlirphy 
Miiskie 


Ijong.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovern 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 


Pitoxmlre 
Rfndolpb 
Siitt 
Saarkman 
Spong 
Sqennls 
Tdwer 
fdings 
illams,  N.J. 
Yirbo  rough 
Yiung,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Oblo 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Cburch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 


NOT  VOTING — 34 

Mansfield 


Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kucbel 


McCarthy 

Milntyre 

Mondale 

Pearson 

Peil 

Prbuty 

Ritlcoff 

SiAatbers 

Tdmadge 


i(tme 


So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amen(tment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  let  the  Senators  knojw  that  this 
is  not  the  last  they  will  haar  of  dual 
sponsorship.  There  will  be  objection  on 
every  occasion  when  a  bill  is  left  on  that 
table  for  sponsors.  1 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  heed  and 
respect  the  notice.  T 

If  I  am  not  present  on  the  aoor,  Sena- 
tors may  take  advantage  of  mi  by  leaving 
bills  at  the  desk  if  they  warit  to  do  so. 
I  will  see  that  the  floor  is  monitored  and 
there  will  be  no  more  bills  left  on  the 
desk  to  plague  the  clerks  of  the  Senate 
by  leaving  bills  there  for  daysj  and  weeks 
to  get  sponsors  and  thus  n^ake  every 
Senator  a  target  for  these  oiitside  pres- 
sures. I 

I  hope  that  Senators  will '  remember 
and  object  when  such  a  request  is  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  wa uld  not  af- 
fect the  right  of  individual  Senators  to 
sign  a  bill  before  it  is  Introducid. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  they  do  have 
the  privilege  of  cosponsorship  prior  to 
Introduction.  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  wduld  elimi- 
nate a  great  deal  of  the  abuae  that  the 
Senator  has  sought  to  avoid  by  his 
amendment.  [ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, j 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  have  a 
request  to  make,  and  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator's  objection  would  apply  In 
this  case. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  Senator  to  be 
a  cosponsor  to  a  bill  already  filed. 


enx,  w 

eilt,  I  ■ 


Mr,   DIRKSEN.    Is  the  bill   on    the    Representatives      by      the 
desk? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  re- 
quest to  add  the  name  of  a  Senator  as  a 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  at  its  next  printing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
There  were,  however,  five  or  six  bills  that 
went  to  the  printer  today.  When  those 
bills  come  back  there,  there  will  be 
objection. 

AMEKDMENT    NO.    63 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  63  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  modified  version  thereof.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


^  Honorablp 

Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois,  and  a  bl 
partisan  group  of  supporters,  in  intra' 
ducing  his  bill  (H.R.  21),  Congressman 
McClory  underscored  the  basic  inten 
tion  of  the  proposed  legislation:  "to  pro! 
vide  the  Congress  with  an  identified 
capability,  based  on  automatic  data 
processing  devices  and  procedures,  to  re 
trieve  selected  information  that  is  of 
priority  value  to  the  Members  and  com- 
mlttees." 

We  in  the  legislative  branch  are  hard 
pressed  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  mul- 
titude  of  public  and  private  bills  and 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The     resolutions  which  demand  our  attention 
ani«idment  will  be  stated.  and  require  decisions.    In  the  89th  Con 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend-     gress,  more  than  26,000  measures  werii 
ment.  as  modified,  as  follows:  Introduced  In  the  two  Chambers,    it 

On  page  75,  Una  19,  Immediately  after  tbe  becomes  Increasingly  diflQcult  for  a  lee 
iriori  in.«rt.  t.h»  f«iinw.„c  ,,»=,  »»„*«„„».  jsiator  to  Tcmaln  even  passingly  knowl- 
edgeable about  more  than  a  few  key  is- 
sues.  The  technology  which  has  been 
developed  within  our  society,  when  ap. 
plied  to  clearly  identified  problems,  can 
do  much  to  aid  the  busy  poUcymaker,  his 
staff,  and  those  who  perform  research 
for  him. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  recognized  the  value 
of  employing  automatic  data  process- 
ing— ADP— in  supporting  the  legislative 
and  housekeeping  functions  of  Congress, 
The  committee  listened  to  expert  testi- 
mony and  endorsing  comments  by  rep- 
resentatives from  industry,  the  academic 
world,  and  government.  Among  the  po- 
tential applications  for  ADP  Identified  by 
the  joint  committee  In  its  final  report 
were : 


period,  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  order  to  facilitate  Its  performance  of 
any  function  specified  In  this  section,  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  may — 

"(1)  prepare  Information  for  machine 
processing, 

"(2)  process  Information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval,  integration, 
or  other  machine  operations,  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other  use 
information  processed  by  machine.  The 
Service  may  acquire  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  and  retain  personnel  needed 
for  any  activity  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  BILL  TO  LIE 
AT  THE  DESK  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS — OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
S.  927,  which  is  now  at  the  desk,  remain 
at  the  desk  through  February  25,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
temporarily  vested  with  the  minority 
leadership,  and  I  am  constrained  to  ob- 
ject, and  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor. 


LEGISLATIVE   REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  strengthen  the  infor- 
mation and  research  resources  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  logical 
place  for  the  establishment  of  an  auto- 
matic data  processing  facility  to  support 
the  Congress  Is  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  center  of  vast  knowledge  in 
the  form  of  written  source  materials  and 
experienced  research  staff.  The  require- 
ments of  this  age — reflected  in  the  board 
spectrum  of  Issues  facing  Congress — can 
be  coped  with  only  by  the  utilization  of 
all  available  human  and  technological 
resources. 

The  purpose  and  wording  of  this 
amendment  are  similar  to  legislative 
measures  introduced  In  the  House  of 


(1)  Establishment  of  a  central  committee 
meeting  scheduling  service;  ...  (2)  appll- 
cation  to  various  business-type  operations 
of  the  Congress;  (3)  bill  drafting  service, 
as  an  aid  to  the  legislative  counsel  in  botk 
Houses;    and    (4)    daUy  bill  status  service. 

While  stressing  the  necessity  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  initial  configuration  of  this 
support  facility.  Representative  Mc- 
Clory noted  several  other  areas  for  the 
Immediate  application  of  ADP.  In- 
cluded In  these  were  the  preparation  of 
legislative  histories  of  bills,  a  require- 
ment speciflcally  Identified  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  joint  committee. 
Sharing  certain  common  elements  of  in- 
formation with  the  legislative  history  of 
a  bill  would  be  a  synopsis  of  the  bill, 
which  could  be  handled  In  machineable 
form  for  inclusion  in  the  Digest  of  Public 
General  Bills  and  Selected  Resolutions. 
Other  applications  which  would  benefit 
the  individual  Members  and  committees 
would  be:  current  information  on  issues 
up  for  vote,  histories  of  committee  ac- 
tion. Information  on  Federal  contract 
awards,  and  a  selective  dissemination  of 
information — SDI — capability  to  furnish 
the  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  with 
vital  research  in  areas  of  key  Importance 
to  them. 

The  requirements  for  research  sup- 
port of  Congress  are  ever  growing,  and 
have  reached  immense  proportions.  One 
small  segment  of  Its  needs — whether 
Member,  committee,  or  constituent— is 
handled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  which,  in  1966,  received  more 
than  117,000  congressional  requests  for 
support.  Among  these  was  a  discernible 
Increase  In  requests  from  Members  and 
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^mmlttees  for  that  type  of  information 
Sh  might  best  be  provided  with  the 
distance  of  ADP.  Many  repetitive  re- 
fl^ests  have  been  received  over  a  span 
„f  several  years  which  involve  the  com 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  talked  to 
various  members  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  He  has  agreed  to 
strike  out  the  dollar  authorization  and 


''  Son  and  ?n^?pretLrrof     ecti^n    leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Approprla- 
putation  and  interpreiaL  committee  the  funding  and  the  ex- 


S)id'auest~ionnaire  "information.  These 
I^  lend  themselves  to  machine  proc- 

^\'he  pressures  of  time  and  number 
of  tasks  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Member  and  his  staff,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  supplement  the  human  re- 
sources Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  a 
memorable  speech  on  the  role  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  in  a  decision- 
maUng  environment,  said: 

The  legislative  branch  should,  itself,  take 
the  lead.  Few  groups  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world  need  more,  better  or  more  varied 
information  than  the  635  elected  Represent- 
atives and  Senators.  Congress'  committees 
and  subcommittees  and  Members  need 
nush-button,  preferably  display-type  access, 
to  specialized  "banks"  of  information.  Each 
major  "bank"  should  serve  the  Interested 
committees— Agriculture,  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Foreign  Relations,  Interior— and  so  on, 
down  the  alphabetic  line. 

The  electronic  computer  and  the  sys- 
tems techniques  associated  with  its  use 
are  simply  tools  for  use  by  the  decision- 
maker. They  are  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide that  information  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  balance,  accurate  de- 
cisions. 

The  need  to  provide  the  busy  Con- 
gressman with  every  possible  tool  and 
technique  Is  now.  The  feasibility  of 
these  devices  and  techniques  has  been 
proven.  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  help  to  enhance  the  ability  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  exercise  their  collec- 
tive judgment  on  the  issues  that  come 
before  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla.  In  fact,  we 
provide  in  the  legislation  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  data  processing  system  and  the 
acquisition,  through  lease  or  purchase, 
of  various  automatic  data  processing 
equipment. 

In  listening  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania,   I    do    not    believe    that    the 
amendment  would  interfere  with  estab- 
lishing a  data  processing  system  for  ac- 
counts that  are  the  same  for  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  a  general  category  of 
accounts  in  which  we  would  be  guided 
by  the  establishment  of  this  common 
accounting  system  and  numbering  of  ac- 
counts by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator describe  his  amendment,  its  pur- 
pose would  be  for  information  retrieval 
primarily. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    And  In  research, 
and  not  especially  zeroed  in  on  the  field 
of  accounting,  such  as  is  provided  for  In 
the  bill  Itself,  to  work  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  prescribing  such  a 
system. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 


tions  Committee  the  funding  and  the  ex 
tent  and  rapidity  of  the  growth  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the    amendment    of    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.     MONRONEY.    Mr.     President, 
may  we  have  a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mi'.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  .  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently we  have  no  further  amend- 
ments that  Members  wish  to  call  up  at 
this  time.  In  connection  with  some 
amendments  that  we  hoped  could  have 
been  brought  up,  the  authors  of  these 
amendments  have  asked  to  bring  them 
up  on  Monday  because  some  of  the  spon- 
sors are  not  here.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  discussion 
at  this  time. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  AT  THE  DESK 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  CMr.  Magnuson], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
S.  927,  which  Is  now  at  the  desk,  remain 
at  the  desk  imtil  February  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?  ^ .     , 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  object 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  MAN-OF- 

THE-YEAR  AWARD 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Gus  R.  Douglass.  Com- 
missioner, State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  West  Virginia,  has  been  re- 
cently honored  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer  through  selection  for  one  of  that 
magazine's  Men  of  the  Year  Awards  for 

1966.  ,^     ,    , 

Commissioner  Douglass,  a  resident  of 
Grimms  Landing  In  Mason  County,  W. 
Va.,  has  the  responsibility,  as  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  for  the  State,  of 
carrying  out  activities  In  order  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  encourage  acts  de- 
signed to  protect  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  West  Virginia.  An  official 
description  of  his  duties  says  that  among 
these  acts  are  lending  assistance  in  the 


production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
farm  commodities;  establishing  official 
standard  grades  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
livestock,  eggs,  poultry,  and  processed 
foods;  controlling  and  eradicating  com- 
municable diseases  in  livestock,  poultry, 
and  plants,  and  controlling  Insect  crop 
pests  and  diseases  of  trees;  registering 
and  examining  agricultural  seeds,  feeds, 
and  fertilizers;  administering  agricul- 
tural laws  requiring  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits and  licenses;  encouraging  the  lo- 
cation within  the  State  of  industries 
which  provide  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts; and  generally,  disseminating  In- 
formation concerning  the  resources  of 
the  State  with  the  object  of  advancing 
Its  best  Interests. 

Now  this  Is  a  big  assignment  for  any 
man;  but  there  is  testimony  that  Mr. 
Douglass  discharges  his  duties  effec- 
tively— his  selection  as  the  recipient  of  a 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer — and  the  account  given  In 
the  magazine  reports  It  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

point.  ,,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gus  R.  DotJGLASS  OF  West  Virginia 
At  the  conference  table.  In  his  office,  and 
in  the  legislative  chambers.  Gus  R.  Douglass 
has  the  welfare  of  West  Virginia  farmers 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Since  becoming 
commissioner  of  agriculture  In  1964.  he  has 
vastly  Improved  and  expanded  the  services 
his  department  renders  to  farmers. 

Managers  of  the  department's  farmers 
markets  are  now  regional  development  spe- 
cialists who  help  growers  sell  produce  even 
if  It's  not  delivered  to  one  of  the  sute  mar- 
kets. To  stimulate  greater  production  on 
individual  farms,  Douglass  has  inaugurated 
new  commission  rates  that  are  tied  closely 
to  actual  cost*  and  volumes.  Last  year,  the 
farmers'  markets  sold  more  than  $800,000 
worth  of  farm  produce  for  3,000  cooperators. 
In  1964  Commissioner  Douglass  divided  the 
Department  of  Agrlcvature  Into  two  branches 

service  and  law  enforcement.    Both  of  these 

units  work  closely  with  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity to  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
realize  greater  incomes  from  land,  labor,  and 
caplUl.  Last  year  Douglass  entered  Into  a 
cost-sharing  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  make  aerial  surveys  of  forest  Insect 
and  disease  Infestations  and  damage.  The 
new  service  will  help  ground  crews  In  control 
and  eradication  work.  And  Douglass  wUl 
distribute  a  weekly  forest  pest  newsletter. 

In  recent  sessions  of  the  West  Virginia  Leg- 
islature, Ctommlssloner  Douglass  spearheaded 
drives  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  new 
meat  Inspection  law  and  an  egg  law.  Both 
laws  strengthen  the  position  of  West  Virginia 
producers  In  local  and  out-of-state  markets. 
Since  becoming  commissioner,  Douglass  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  create  a  better  climate  for  agri- 
business in  West  Virginia.  His  efforts  have 
been  fruitful. 

For  these  contributions  and  many  others, 
and  for  his  genuine  Interest  In  the  welfare 
of  farmers,  we  name  Conamlssloner  Gus  R. 
Douglass  our  1966  Man  of  the  Year  In  Service 
to  West  Virginia  Agriculture. 


REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  AT  THE  DESK- 
OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill   (S.  927)    remain  at  the  desk 
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25    for    additional 


Is  there 


through    February 
cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection?  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  will  be  obj*tlon.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  aquoruhi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the]  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with.  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed 
ing  of  the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD    of   West   Virginia 
President,    I    ask    imanimous 
that  the  order  for  the  quorun^  call  be 
rescinded. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware. 
President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 


Objec- 
the  call- 
Mr. 
consent 


Mr. 


Objec- 


tion is  heard.    The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  resimied  the  call  of  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  28  Leg.] 

Bartlett  Holland  Murphy 

Burdlclc  Javlts  Percy 

Byrd,  Va.  Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Long,  La.  Smith 

Carlson  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  McOee  Symington 

Eastland  Monroney  iS'dlngs 

Hartke  Morse  Williams,  Del. 

HUl  Mundt  Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 


Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  presence 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
[  Putting  the  question .  ] 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Boggs 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Clarfe 

McOovem 

Randolph 

Omening 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

HoUlngs 

Montoya 

Williams,  N  J 

Jackson 

Moss 

Kennedy, 

N.Y. 

Nelson 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Veterans'  Pension  Paymeitt 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAF|KS 
OP  ! 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  16.  1^67 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
89th  Congress,  more  than  180  veterans' 
pension  bills  were  introduceq  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteransf  Affairs. 
All  of  these  measures  would  havje  liberal- 
ized the  pension  program  in  sotne  man- 
ner. Some  were  extremely  renerous, 
some  were  modest  and  some  were  ex- 
tremely conservative.  Some  were  com- 
pletely unrealistic,  while  others  were 
quite  practical  and  contained  sdund  pro- 
posals. The  merits  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posals, however,  became  a  mootl  question 
in  the  eyes  of  the  administration,  be- 
cause their  designated  spokesman  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs that  they  did  not  support  any 
liberalization  of  a  pension  program  at 
that  time.  j 

Despite  this  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  veterans'  pension 
proposals,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  unanimously  reported  [and  the 
House  passed  H.R.  17488,  a  pill  that 
would  have  provided  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  approximately  1.9  million  war 
veterans,  widows,  and  children^  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration's  o^jposition 
to  this  proposal  continued  an4  the  bill 
did  not  pass  the  Senate  prior  tp  the  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress. 

Now.  it  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion has  finally  recognized  the  necessity 
of  increasing  veterans'  pension  pay- 
ments. The  President's  message  on  serv- 
icemen Euid  veterans  received  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  January  31  rec- 


ommends some  increases  in  the  pension 
program.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that 
the  President's  recommendations  on  pen- 
sion are  not  as  generous  as  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing today  a  pension  bill  contain- 
ing all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  plus  an  additional  pro- 
vision increasing  the  income  limitations 
of  existing  law  by  20  percent.  This  ad- 
ditional feature  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  proposed  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  from  having  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  veterans'  pension  pro- 
gram. The  new  income  limitations  con- 
tained in  my  bill  will  permit  veterans  to 
receive  the  increased  social  security  pay- 
ments each  month  without  affecting 
their  continued  pension  entitlement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  conunittee  will 
soon  be  able  to  report  this  or  a  similar 
bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
soon  as  possible. 


SBA  Loans  Boost  Local  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
years  ago  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration made  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  the 
Hercules  Packing  Corp.  of  Alden,  N.Y. 
Since  that  time,  the  company  has  added 
100  new  employees  and  more  than 
doubled  its  plant  facilities  and  sales.  It 
has  also  been  able  to  acquire  a  rubber 
products  plant  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  with 
more  than  100  employees.  Now  the  firm 
is  among  the  top  10  In  its  field  of  pack- 


ing materials,  seals,  bearing,  ring,  and 
other  products. 

I  think  this  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
SBA's  cooperation  with  the  private  busi- 
ness sector.  It  has  helped  the  Alden 
community,  produced  new  jobs  and 
strengthened  the  economy. 

HercxUes'  loan  was  made  by  the  Mid- 
land Capital  Corp.  under  the  SBA's  small 
business  investment  company — SBIC— 
program  in  1961.  The  firm  is  just  one  of 
an  increasing  number  in  the  United 
States  that  are  finding  out  that  their 
chances  for  success  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  programs  under  the 
SBA. 

Many  small  firms  need  assistance  in 
one  or  several  parts  of  their  operations. 
SBA  can  give  these  firms  management 
guidance,  technical  guidance,  subcon- 
tractural  opportunities — as  well  as  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Often,  the  SBA  has  brought  a  sliding 
business  to  its  feet  again.  Often,  it  has 
taught  a  small  business  to  expand  to  a 
large  business,  I  would  like  to  tak&  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — for  each  small 
business  aided  by  the  SBA  represents  a 
significant  boost  in  the  overall  national 
economy. 


Marine    Organisms — Widely    Diversified 
Study— 22- Year  Effort 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  hear  expert 
viewpoints  of  an  Air  Force  sponsored 


monograph  which  wiU  certainly  be  hailed 
«  a  scientific  milestone.  This  is  the  first 
Edition  of  a  proposed  three-volume  mon- 
!jraph  which  is  being  pubUshed  by  the 
rra  Air  Force.  It  was  developed  and 
written  bv  Bruce  W.  Halstead,  M.D..  of 
the  World  Life  Research  Institute.  Col- 
L  Calif.,  under  a  Department  of  De- 
fTnse  contract.  This  tremendous  and 
wonderful  work,  which  is  the  result  of 
over  22  years  of  effort,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive coUection  of  data  in  this  area 
of  marine  biology  ever  written.  The  re- 
lease of  the  first  volume  has  received 
overwhelming  acclaim  and  acceptance 
from  world  leaders  hi  the  field.  Because 
of  the  unique  problems  involved  in 
graphically  portraying  its  contents  only 
Uie  very  best  materials  and  production 
techniques  available  are  being  used  by 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  in 
Its  manufacture. 

Although  the  pubUcation  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  toxicity  of  marine 
organisms  in  the  broadest  possible  sense, 
the  application  of  much  of  the  data  that 
is  represented  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations to  such  widely  diverse  subjects  as 
medicine,  marine  biology,  natural  his- 
tory, fisheries,  public  health,  economic 
development,  pharmacology,  biochemis- 
try, sport  fishing,  scuba  diving,  pharma- 
ceutical, industry,  and  military  opera- 
tions    I  was  also  informed  that  fish, 
sponges,    jellyfish,    sea    snakes,    corals. 
worms,  starfish,  sea  urchins,  marine  tur- 
tles sea  cucumbers,  marine  mammals,  et 
al  are  described  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  historical,  geographical,  pharma- 
cological, nomenclatorial,  biological,  clin- 
ical therapeutic,  preventative,  patholog- 
ical  and  chemical  natures.    The  work 
has'  an    exhaustive    bibliography    with 
thousands  of  references  covering  world 
Uterature  from  3000  B.C.  to  the  present. 
Manv  of  them  were  taken  from  ancient 
oriental  manuscripts  and  rare  technicaJ 
publications.    There  will  be  over  1,000 
illustrations  by  the  finest  biological  illus- 
trators of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  by  the  successful 
completion  of  this  project,  which  is 
scheduled  for  early  1968,  the  United 
States  will  open  a  new  horizon  of  organic 
chemistry  and  marine  pharmacology 
and  make  a  vast  contribution  to  man's 
understanding  of  the  complex  ecological 
and  biochemical  aspects  of  "Inner- 
Space" — The  Sea. 


Many  of  these  people  are  elderly  persons 
who  are  otherwise  covered  by  medicare. 
Many  of  them  are  pensioners.  They  do 
not  have  money  to  spend  on  virtual  medi- 
cal services  which  ought  to  be  provided 
for  under  the  medicare  program. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
to  put  chiropractor's  and  physical 
therapist's  services  under  medicare.  If 
Congress  passes  these  bills,  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  will  be  helped  greatly. 


to  facilitate  for  many,  their  entry  or  re- 
turn to  the  labor  force  through  rehabil- 
itation, job  promotion,  and  other  serv- 
ices. We  will  be  better  able  to  turn  what 
are.  in  some  cases,  national  liabilities. 
Into  national  assets. 


Special  Category  on  Physically  Handi- 
capped Is  Urged  for  1970  National 
Census 
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Fine  Introduces  Bills  To  Put  Chiropractic 
and  Physical  Therapist  Treatment  Un- 
der Medicare 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  physical  therapist's  services  and 
chiropractor's  services  under  medicare. 
Each  year,  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike,  use  the  services  of 
chiropractors   and   physical   therapists. 


Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  12321.  to 
have  information  on  the  physically 
handicapped  included  in  a  special  cate- 
gory of  the  1970  national  census. 

The  bill  received  widespread  attention 
and  approval  from  those  concerned  with 
treating  the  physically  handicapped  and 
conducting  research  into  the  numerous 
causes  of  handicapping  afBlctions. 

The  89th  Congress  did  pass  a  related 
proposal  which  I  introduced,  which  was 
enacted  into  law,  extending  to  all  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  talking  books  for  the  blind 
program  run  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  bill  for  a  special  category  in  the 
census,  which  I  am  reintroducing,  will 
serve  as  a  focus  for  the  needed,  extra 
study  of  physical  handicaps,  and  I  am 
sure  all  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  All 
acquainted  with  the  field  agree  that  more 
Information  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped is  needed  in  order  to  devise  the 
best  programs  for  helping  them. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  how  many 
persons  are  physically  handicapped  and 
to  what  degree.  We  need  more  "raw" 
information  on  the  causes  of  these 
handicaps.  We  need  to  know  how  many 
are  employed,  or  could  be  employed,  and 
at  what  kind  of  work.  We  need  to  know 
how  much  money  is  needed  to  provide 
income  replacement,  medical  care,  re- 
habilitation, training  and  other  needs. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, the  President  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  has  es- 
timated that  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture by  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
for  these  benefits  and  services  is  about 
$20  to  $25  bilUon  a  year.  Statistics 
which  could  be  developed  from  my  cen- 
sus proposal  would  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  this  enormous  sum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  presently  avail- 
able figiu-es  on  the  handicapped  are  no 
more  than  a  loose  collection  of  data  based 
on  isolated  surveys,  the  interpretations 
of  vested  interests  and  casual  observa- 
tions by  many  Government  agencies  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

When  we  know  who  the  handicapped 
are  by  disablUty,  location,  education,  in- 
come level,  sex.  and  skills,  we  will  be  able 


Herbert  J.  Waters:  An  Aggressive  Fighter 
in  International  War  on  Hunger 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
an  old  friend  and  a  fine  admhiistrator, 
Herbert  J.  Waters,  has  been  designated 
by  the  Honorable  William  S.  Gaud,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  take  charge  of 
this  Nation's  international  war-on- 
hunger  program. 

The  new  head  of  the  war-on-hunger 
program  in  AID  Is  a  rare  combination 
of  superb  planner  and  activist.  In  the 
days  stemming  from  his  experience  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  in  1949 
to  1952  and  subsequently  with  the  then 
Senator  Humphrey.  Waters  has  always 
been  known  as  a  man  who  was  not  only 
an  iimovator  but  a  man  of  action.  Wa- 
ters' far-sightedness  is  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  his  efforts  in  working 
with  Senator  Humphrey  to  redesign  the 
PubUc  Law  480  program  into  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act. 

Waters  feels  very  strongly  that  Nations 
should  develop  primarily  through  their 
own  efforts.  He  beUeves  that  our  pro- 
grams can  only  be  supplements  not  sub- 
stitutions for  self-help.  He  was  one  of 
the  strong  advocates  to  eliminate  the 
"surplus"  concept  in  the  PubUc  Law  480 
program  and  replace  it  with  self-help 
requirements. 

Believing  that  self-help  is  the  life- 
blood  of  economic  development  and  be- 
Ueving  that  no  progress  is  sustained 
without  it,  Waters  pushed  hard  for  the 
elimination  of  the  "dole"  type  of  reUef 
to  food-for-work  programs.  He  has  been 
active  In  formulating  programa  which 
provide  U.S.  food  and  fiber  to  stimulate 
greater  productivity  in  the  aid-recipient 
countries.  He  has  been  highly  instru- 
mental in  working  out  practical  self-help 
measiu-es  to  be  taken  by  the  developing 
countries  to  improve  their  own  capacity 
to  provide  food  for  their  people. 

Waters'  responsibiUties  as  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Material  Resources  in 
AID  cut  across  a  large  spectrum  of  re- 
sponsibilities, using  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  and  transportation 
resources  in  fulfilling  our  foreign  assist- 
ance objectives.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  the  encouragement  and  participation 
of  the  U.S.  small  business  in  the  supply 
activities  of  the  agency  and  for  activating 
congressional  mandates  for  more  func- 
tional use  of  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives to  support  AID'S  objectives. 
However,  his  interest  and  activities  in 
the  food-for-peace  program  in  which 
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AID  has  always  had  a  major  rqle  led  to  a 
niunber  of  important  contributions.  He 
was  in  the  forefront  in  focus  ng  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  combat  chi  Id  malnu- 
trition, sounding  a  battle  crji  nearly  2 
years  ago  in  a  major  address  in  Brazil 
that  led  to  new  policy  initiative^.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  major  shift 
from  the  hand-out  type  of  relief  to  food- 
for-work  programs  and  new  impetus  to 
child  feeding  programs  such  asjthe  Oper- 
ations Ninos  program  in  LatinI  America. 
Waters  has  been  a  moving  sjirlt  press- 
ing AID  to  revamp  its  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  give  the  highest  functional  prlorl- 
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ty  to  food  and  agriculture, 
always  emphasized  the  long-n 
of  high  level  farm  productlor 
to  meet  world  food  needs, 
stressed  the  successful  economit 
ment  abroad  will  build  U.S.  markets  for 
farm  products.  He  has  been  ijiore  than 
mindful  of  the  necessity  for  soind  popu- 
lation programs  which  are  vitaj  to  meet- 
ing the  food  crisis.  He  has  <ionstantly 
pushed  for  greater  flexibility  t^  use  food 
aid  to  further  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. J 

In  his  new  reorganization  ofJAID,  it  is 
Administrator  Guad's  aim  to  nave  Wa- 
ters concentrate  solely  on  war-an-hunger 
activities.  In  imdertaktng  thi^  new  as- 
signment, he  has  indicated  hjs  convic- 
tion that  the  food -population  crisis  can 
only  be  won  by  maximum  intolvement 
of  private  enterprise.  There  ia  no  doubt 
that  the  underdeveloped  countries  can- 
not do  the  job  of  conquering  find  over- 
coming the  threat  of  famine  inless  the 
world's  private  and  govemm^ental  re- 
sources are  mobilized  soon  i  and  ef- 
fectively. 


Noisy    Aircraft 
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Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker,  yes 
terday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  nelp  cope 
with  the  problem  of  noisy  aircijaft.    The 
bill,  originally  proposed  by  _ 
tlve  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  of 
would  constitute  an  amendm 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

It  would  see  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  over  part  of  the  resrJonsiblllty 
for  alleviating  noise  pollution.  It  would 
also  authorize  an  intensive  national  re- 
search program  to  cope  with  tfte  matter 
of  noisy  aircraft.  It  would  r^uire  the 
cooperation  of  aircraft  maniifacturers 
and  designers.  1 

The  problem  of  aircraft  nolsfe  has  be- 
come so  acute  a  social  blight  in  Ithe  areas 
surrounding  our  cities  that  sbmething 
definite  must  be  done  to  fight  this  now. 
First  of  all,  we  need  a  centralized  ofiQce  to 
serve  as  a  national  spokesman  for  air- 
port neighbors,  in  my  own  area  In  Cheek- 
towaga,  Clarence,  Lancaster,  and  Am- 
herst. N.Y.— and  across  the  country. 

We  need  an  Intensive  national  pro- 
gram that  would  devote  its  tirte  to  the 
progressive  silencing  of  aircraft  noise. 
The  bill  by  Mr.  Zablocki  would  do  this. 


It  would  authorize  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  see  that  the  proper  re- 
search programs  were  carried  out.  It 
would  place  the  FAA  Administrator  in 
charge  of  overseeing  new  programs  and 
changing  old  ones  to  bring  about  a  rem- 
edy for  the  noise. 

More  than  15  million  persons  in  this 
country  are  affected  by  aircraft  noise.  It 
can  shake  houses,  break  dishes,  inter- 
rupt sleep,  and  cause  frazzled  nerves. 

In  the  past,  aircraft  neighbors  were 
asked  to  put  up  with  noise.  This  should 
no  longer  be  necessary.  Every  American 
has  the  right  to  quietude. 

This  is  an  issue  that  has  concerned  me 
for  some  time  now.  In  August  1966,  I 
supported  the  creation  of  an  OfiBce  of 
Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  Abatement, 
according  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that  little  had  been 
done  by  the  Government  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area  of  noise  pollu- 
tion. Today  the  situation  Is  still  un- 
changed. It  is  time  for  definite  action  in 
the  matter  and  I  believe  this  bill,  if 
passed,  would  provide  the  stimulus 
needed  to  effect  a  gradual  stoppage  of 
aircraft  noise. 


Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  Celebrates 
Second  Anniversary 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  ,  by  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  some  of  my 
observations  on  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  in  New  Jersey  which  celebrated 
its  second  anniversary  on  Saturday, 
February  11. 1967. 

I  hope  to  attend  a  special  second  anni- 
versary program  at  the  center  with  Mr. 
Patten  and  another  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
on  March  11,  1967. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Camp  Kilmer,  tour  the  center,  speak  to 
the  corpsmen,  staff  members,  and  Direc- 
tor D.  L.  Webber.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  November  23, 
1966,  graduating  class  of  more  than  150 
corpsmen  who  had  completed  their 
training  there  and  were  about  to  go  out 
and  make  it  on  their  own  in  society. 

As  a  professional  educator,  former 
teacher  and  school  principal,  and  as  one 
who  came  back  to  high  school  to  com- 
plete my  secondary  education  after  in- 
terrupting it  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  I  could  detect  the 
eagerness  of  these  young  men  who  had 
completed  their  training  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  do  something  with  their 
recently  acquired  skills. 

Kilmer,  the  second  Men's  Urban  Cen- 
ter to  be  funded  and  begin  fighting  this 
Nation's  annoimced  war  on  poverty,  has 
not  had  it  as  easy  as  some  suspect.   This 
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was  a  brandnew  concept,  of  moving  in  on 
poverty  at  its  roots,  in  the  ghettoes  and 
reaching  out  with  a  new  ladder  of  hope 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot  qualify 
for  a  decent  job. 

Naturally,  there  were  failures  for,  be- 
fore they  joined  the  Job  Corps,  each  one 
of  these  trainees  was  a  failure,  a  dropout 
who  did  not  have  much  of  a  future  be- 
fore him.  The  fact  that  there  were  so 
few  failures,  perhaps  30  percent  of  all 
those  enrolled  at  Kilmer  since  its  incep- 
tion  2  years  ago,  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
Center,  the  Job  Corps,  and  to  these  fine 
young  people. 

Then  there  were  neighborhood  hostlll- 
ties  to  overcome  as  Kilmer,  which  had  a 
glorious  history  during  World  War  II  as 
a  major  Army  port  of  embarkation,  and 
later  as  a  haven  for  victims  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  uprising,  opened  its  gates  for 
a  third  time. 

This  time  it  was  to  provide  a  training 
ground  for  as  many  as  2,100  corpsmen  at 
one  time.  These  young  men.  16  to  21 
years  old,  were  considered  by  many  as 
delinquents.  Some  of  them  proved  their 
critics  were  right,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  them  not  only  completed  their  voca- 
tional and  academic  training  at  the  Cen- 
ter, but  went  out  into  the  community 
spreading  good  will  wherever  they  could. 

They  could  be  counted  on  to  provide 
manpower  for  worthy  projects  when 
needed;  they  could  be  called  on  in  a 
minute's  notice  to  donate  blood  to  a  com- 
plete  stranger  when  an  emergency  arose; 
they  could  be  counted  on  to  produce 
more  than  450  Explorer  Scouts  and  250 
student  government  representatives  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

They  have  made  it.  They  are  now 
welcome  in  the  community.  When  they 
walk  the  streets  in  neighboring  towns 
they  hold  their  heads  high.  They  are 
proud  to  be  Job  Corpsmen — and  their 
neighbors  are  proud  to  have  them  in  the 
community. 


Pelly  Calls  Tuna  Boat  Seizures  Acts  of 
Piracy 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  announced  to  the  House  the  seizure 
by  an  Ecuadorian  vessel  of  three  Ameri- 
can tuna  fish  Iwats.  I  am  now  in  receipt 
of  further  details  which  I  include  for 
printing  in  the  Record  following  these 
short  remarks.  I  will  also  include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  dispatched  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  protesting  this  act 
of  piracy. 

Need  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
In  the  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk,  the 
prestige  of  our  Government  throughout 
the  world  has  hit  a  new  low  when  we 
allow  former  American  naval  and  Coast 
Guard  vessels  to  be  used  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  Illegally  seize  the  persons  and 
property  of  American  citizens  on  the 
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high  seas.  As  I  said  in  addressing  the 
House  earlier  today,  the  policy  of  paying 
flues  illegally  imposed  on  American 
Yjssels  and  then  filing  claims  which  are 
Ignored  only  encourages  these  reprehen- 
gtde  acts. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  pertinent 
facts  together  with  information  received 
by  radio  by  Mr.  August  Felando,  of  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association,  and 
likewise  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : 

February  16, 1967. 

yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Augiist  Felando 
nceived  a  high  seas  radio  call  from  Mr.  Tom 
Santos,  Master  and  part  owner  of  the  tuna 
vesBCl  Ronnie  S.  He  reported  that  around 
noon  Ecuador  time,  an  Ecuador  naval  vessel, 
the  Quayaquil,  designated  #LC  72  and  recog- 
nized as  a  former  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
pey  steel  hull,  about  95'  in  length,  inter- 
cepted, stopped  and  seized  three  vessels,  the 
Bonnie  S  and  the  Ranger  of  San  Diego,  and 
the  Determined  of  San  Pe<iro.  Location  of 
the  seizure  was  approximately  24  to  28  miles 
off  the  coast.  The  coordinates,  as  provided 
by  the  navigator  of  the  Ronnie  S  and  con- 
finned  by  the  skippers  of  the  other  two 
vessels,  gave  position  as  81  degrees  03  minutes 
W.  Longitude,  03  degrees,  27  minutes  S.  Lati- 
tude. In  addition  to  taking  sights,  Mr.  San- 
tos took  radar  bearings  from  the  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  their  findings,  they  were  located 
approximately  24  to  28  miles  off  the  Peruvian 
coast.  The  Master  of  the  Ecuador  naval 
vessel  claimed  that  the  vessels  were  seized 
off  Ecuador  coast,  approximately  10  miles 
above  the  imaginary  line  that  separates 
Ecuador  and  Peru. 

The  vessels  were  clearly  far  beyond  the 
13-mlle  limit — there  is  no  dispute  about  this. 
Dispute  is  as  to  whether  they  were  off  the 
Ecuador  coast  or  off  Peru,  according  to  desig- 
nation of  the  boundary  line. 

The  Master  of  the  Ecuador  naval  vessel 
attempted  to  persuade  Tom  Santos  to  sign 
a  paper  admitting  that  they  were  seized  off 
Ecuador  coast.  Mr.  Santos  refused  to  sign 
the  paper.  We  think  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  skippers  of  the  other  vessels. 
Armed  guards  were  placed  aboard  all  three 
vessels.  The  Ronnie  S  was  having  main 
engine  difficulty,  so  the  Ecuador  naval  vessel 
proceeded  to  escort  the  Ranger  and  Deter- 
mined to  the  port  of  Salinas,  ordering  the 
Ronnie  S  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Santos  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Felando,  he  was  under  orders  by  the  two 
armed  guards  aboard  his  vessel,  a  Lieutenant 
and  a  sailor  both  armed  with  45's,  that  he 
was  not  to  use  the  radio  to  contact  San  Diego. 
He  told  the  armed  guards  that  regardless  of 
the  consequences  he  was  going  to  use  the 
radio. 

We  don't  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Santos 
unless  he  Is  permitted  to  use  the  radio  when 
he  arrives  In  Salinas.  Everyone  aboard  Is 
okay.  All  vessels  expected  to  arrive  In 
Salinas  about  3  a.m.  Thursday  (today). 

There  were  seven  other  vessels  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Mr.  Santos  was  unable  to  give  a  clear 
explanation  as  to  why  the  others  were  not 
seized.  All  three  of  those  seized  had  gone 
into  the  port  of  Talura  and  had  purchased 
Peruvian  licenses.  At  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
Ronnie  S  was  in  a  set  (fishing),  as  were  the 
other  two. 

The  expected  fine,  or  total  amount  of 
money  required  to  be  paid  Ecuador  for  the 
release  of  all  three  vessels,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $32,000.  If  the  formula  provided  In 
Ecuador  Is  applied,  the  fine  will  be  equal 
to  $48  times  the  net  tonnage  of  each  vessel 
aa  indicated  In  the  ship's  marine  document. 
In  addition,  each  vessel  will  be  required  to 
pay  another  $12  a  net  ton  for  the  purchase 
of  a  license  as  a  further  condition  of  release 
of  the  vessel.  The  total  net  tonnage  of  all 
three  vessels  Is  547  net  tons.  If  they  did  not 
h«ve  matrlculaa,  they  will  have  to  pay  an 
additional  $200  each. 
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Congress  of  the 

United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  Informed  that 
a  high-seas  radio  report  came  through  from 
Mr.  Tom  Santos,  master  and  part  owner  of 
the  fishing  vessel  Ronnle-S.  He  reported 
that  the  Equadorlan  naval  vessel  Quayaquil, 
formerly  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter.  Inter- 
cepted and  stopped  three  fishing  vessels,  the 
Ronnle-S,  the  Ranger,  and  the  Determined. 
The  location  of  the  seizure  was  approxi- 
mately twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Peru. 

I  strongly  protest  this  Illegal  seizure  and 
am  requesting  that  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  be  fully  informed  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  State  Department  on 
this  matter.  I  think  that  this  act  of  piracy 
indicates  the  futility  of  our  American  policy 
of  paying  fines  to  foreign  governments  and 
following  up  by  filing  a  claim  which  Is  Ig- 
nored. The  fact  that  our  own  former  Coast 
Guard  and  Naval  vessels  are  being  used  to 
apprehend  U.S.  fish  boats  on  the  high  seas 
Indicates  also  that  the  loans  of  any  such 
vessels  should  cesise.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  citizens  on  the  high  seas  are  en- 
titled to  protection  and  I  think  that  the 
Administration  and  State  Department  should 
review  their  so-called  good  neighbor  policy 
which  has  brought  American  prestige 
throughout  the  world  to  a  new  low. 

Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am. 
Your  very  truly, 

Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Paul  Findley 
at  Joint  Session  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  a  high  honor  came  to  a  colleague 
of  ours  when  Representative  Paul  Find- 
LEY  responded  to  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature when  they  paused  to  pay  honor 
to  the  man  in  our  history  whom  I  call 
the  most  American  American  of  all  patri- 
ots. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  a  reminder  of  that  occasion  in  the 
Record  because  of  what  Congressman 
Findley  said  to  this  legislative  body  and 
through  them  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
What  he  said  is  pertinent  and  appropri- 
ate and  impKjrtant  for  us  to  know  and 
hopefully  for  us  to  respond  to  as  we  in 
this  area  of  legislation  ponder  and  de- 
cide questions  of  great  moment. 

It  was  appropriate  for  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature to  invite  our  distinguished  col- 
league not  only  because  he  is  a  noted, 
avid  student  of  Lincoln,  but  one  who 
tries  hard  to  live  what  he  reads  and 
knows  about  Lincoln  when  he  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  one 
term  and  when  he  served  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope 
that  my  fellow  colleagues  and  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Record  will  read  and  find 


assurance  in  these  eloquent  remarks  on 
a  great  emancipator. 
The  speech  follows: 

Representative   Paul   Findley:    Speech   to 

Illinois  General  Assembly,  February  14, 

1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, My  Fellow  Citizens: 

This  is  a  proud  and  happy  moment  for  me. 
The  opportunity  to  address  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  Is  one  of  the  very 
rarest  of  privileges  and  certainly  one  which  I 
never  expected  to  come  my  way.  For  It,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
all  of  you  who  by  your  presence  make  this  a 
great  occasion. 

This  Is  the  most  Important  governmental 
center  of  the  greatest  state  In  the  Union.  I 
am  aware  of  the  heavy  load  you  carry,  the 
mountain  of  legislation  awaiting  disposition, 
and  the  inexorable  movement  of  the  calendar 
toward  the  required  day  of  adjournment. 
All  of  this  makes  me  deeply  conscious  of  the 
unique  and  highly  prized  opportunity  which 
these  moments  provide  and  I  thank  you. 

The  work  of  the  Illinois  legislature  affects 
vitally  the  day-by-day  lives  of  every  citizen 
of  this  state.  The  cities,  villages  and  all 
other  subdivisions  of  government  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  legislature — deriving  their 
authority  and  duties.  Indeed  their  very  ex- 
istence from  actions  of  this  body. 

What  you  do  also  has  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  federal  structure  of  our  nation.  By 
guarding  carefully  your  prerogatives,  meeting 
thoroughly  the  problems  of  Illinois  citizens, 
you  help  to  stay  the  natural  but  powerful 
trend  toward  centralization  of  decision- 
making in  Washington.  Thus,  through  both 
forward  action  and  protection,  you  safeguard 
the  very  genius  of  our  system  which  is  the 
dispersal  of  governmental  power. 

In  this  the  Illinois  legislature  is  outstand- 
ing. I  congratulate  you  for  doln'g  a  superior 
Job  and  look  confidently  to  you  for  continued 
leadership. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  un- 
mindful of  the  contributions  Illinois  has 
made  over  the  years  to  the  success  of  the 
American  system  of  goverrmient,  and  of 
course  the  name  foremost  in  this  galaxy  of 
statesmen  Is  the  one  whose  birthday  anni- 
versary we  honor  at  this  time. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  remarked  to  a 
friend  that  his  most  valuable  jwlltlcal  train- 
ing came  from  service  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  There  he  learned  to  respect 
political  organization,  to  maneuver  and 
compromise  on  detail  without  sacrificing 
principle.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  he 
came  to  honor  parliamentary  procedure  as  a 
great  shield  of  liberty,  a  protection  for  the 
minority — yes.  even  the  minority  of  one — 
against  vengeful  or  passionate  acts  by  the 
majority. 

I  was  invited  here  of  course  because  the 
area  I  represent  In  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  is  known  as  the  Lincoln 
District.  Much  of  the  same  area  was  in  the 
district  Lincoln  served  in  Washington  120 
years  ago. 

His  service  In  Springfield  as  a  legislator,  his 
term  in  Congress,  his  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  service  as  President,  brings  to 
my  mind  three  of  the  principles  by  which  he 
lived. 

First,  his  dedication  to  individual  liberty — 
the  right  of  free  expression. 

As  Congressman  and  as  President  he 
guarded  Jealously  the  right  of  dissent — even 
in  time  of  war.  He  both  practiced  It  and 
protected  It. 

As  Congressman  he  brought  upon  his  own 
head  national  scorn  by  criticizing  America's 
role  in  the  war  with  Mexico  which  was  then 
in  progress.  He  questioned  whether  Mexico 
was  guilty  of  any  aggression  and  put  the 
blame  Instead  on  the  United  States.  For  It 
he  was  editorially  labeled  a  traitor,  a  second 
Benedict  Arnold. 

As   President   he   protected   the   right   of 
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free  expression  even  In  the  darke  st  hours  of 
the  war.  He  himself  was  much  ibused  and 
vlllifled  by  cartoonists,  writers  aqd  speakers, 
but  he  protected  nonetheless  th^lr  right  to 
criticize.  I 

Second,  his  opposition  to  slavO'y. 

In  the  same  hall  where  he  lad  earlier 
served  In  the  nilnols  legislature,  he  warned 
that  a  house  divided  half  slavt  and  half 
free  cannot  permanently  endurd.  He  pre- 
dicted It  win  become  all  one  tilng  or  all 
the  other. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Senatf  and  later 
as  President  he  viewed  slavery  ^  a  moral 
Issue.  In  this  he  was  unlike  most  promi- 
nent figures  of  his  time,  who  law  slavery 
primarily  as  a  property  or  economic  Issue. 
He  felt  that  no  one  Is  completely  free  until 
all  are  free. 

He  defined  national  defense- a  topic  of 
much  discussion  and  much  exi«nse  these 
days — In  a  unique  way.  He  salci,  "Our  de- 
fense Is  the  preservation  of  that  a  plrlt  which 
prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  Hall  men  In 
all  lands  everywhere." 

This  was  one  more  way  In  which  Lincoln 
expressed  his  conviction  that  slavery  and 
freedom  are  mutually  exclusive  |ind  cannot 
long  stand  side  by  side.  | 

Third,  his  wlUlngness  to  act  boldly  and 
with  Imagination.  I 

He  was  not  tied  blindly  to  past  traditions. 
He  said,  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
Inadequate  to  the  stormy  pr^ent.  The 
occasion  Is  piled  high  with  dlfflc*lty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case 
Is  now,  so  we  must  think  anew  aiyl  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves." 

These  three  principles  seem  especially  ap- 
propriate for  today. 

In  this  new  time  of  national  i  testing  we 
are  engaged  In  a  strange  and,  disturbing 
war  in  distant  Jungles.  Proml^ient  voices 
crlUclze  the  bombing,  indeed  out  whole  war 
policies,  and  try  to  portray  the  U|ilted  States 
as  a  cruel  aggressor.  i 

The  temptation  naturally  rl*s  to  stifle 
dissent,  and  to  excoriate  those  |who  would 
speak  up  with  an  unpopular  ivlew.  The 
temptation  must  be  overcomje,  because 
liberty— the  right  of  free  expression  is  really 
what  the  warfare  is  all  about.  I  We  are  in 
Vietnam  to  help  stop  the  modern-day  forces 
of  slavery.  i 

In  the  formulation  of  our  p<>Ucles  with 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Unloi  and  other 
areas  controlled  by  dictatorship,  we  will 
wisely  keep  in  mind  Lincoln's  dictum  that  a 
house  divided  half  slave  and  half  free  cannot 

stand. 

The  enslavement  of  people  by  rulers  con- 
trolling great  military  power  Is  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  our  own  freedto. 

The  effort  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
slavery  to  the  rice  paddles  of  Soi*h  Vietnam 
is  somewhat  akin  to  Lincoln's  »ttempta  to 
block  It  from  wheat  fields  of  Sansas.  He 
knew  that  In  the  struggle  agaimfl;  slavery  to 
s\irrender  anywhere — whether  It  be  abolition 
of  slavery  In  the  District  of  Colu|nbla  or  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin — Is  ijo  invite  de- 
feat everywhere.  We  have  learned  the  bitter 
lesson  of  experience  that  wise  tsompromlse 
with  slavery  Is  not  poeelble,  whether  It  is 
phrased  In  the  compromise  of  |850  or  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1954. 

OiiT  goals  and  aspirations  as  a  nation  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  set  for  us  ovar  100  years 
ago  axe  the  same  that  the  Ameican  people 
recognize  today  In  our  relatlonsi  with  other 
countriea.  As  a  people  we  seek  a  world  free 
from  slavery. 

A  world  in  which  the  personH  freedoms 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  man  a|re  secure. 

A  world  of  equal  rights  and  eftual  oppor- 
tvtnitles  for  all  men. 

That  Lincoln  ts  regarded  as  fhe  greatest 
of  U.S.  Presidents  because  he  eqded  slavery 
and  preserved  the  Union  is  proof  that  he  met 
the  test.  Because  he  succeeded,  he  Is  re- 
membered and  revered  by  men  <Jf  both  par- 
tlee,  but  remembering  his  words  la  not 
enough.     Wo  honor  moet  apiiroprLately  the 


memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  perpetuating 
his  principles.  While  we  preserve  monu- 
ments associated  with  his  career,  let  MS  also 
preserve  his  achievements  and  build  on  them 
for  an  even  greater  future. 

The  responsibility  Is  challenging.  Condi- 
tions today  are  different  than  yesterday.  The 
problems  of  people  in  urban  society  are  differ- 
ent than  on  the  farm  of  yesterday.  Tech- 
nology has  made  the  world  smaller  in  many 
respects  today  than  Illinois  was  when  Lincoln 
was  bom.  Forces  of  tyranny  are  more  menac- 
ing. 

The  entire  scope  of  human  problems  must 
be  restudled  in  light  of  changed  conditions. 

As  Lincoln  said: 

"We  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves." 


They  Most  Be  Doing  Something  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  re- 
cently answered  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  military  exchanges  and  commissary 
system  for  the  Exchange  and  Commis- 
sary News. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  very  helpful  to  them  in  under- 
standing the  military  resale  system  and 
in  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
exchanges  and  commissaries  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families.  They  will  also  find  it 
useful  in  answering  questions  from 
constituents. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chairman  Rivers  in  the  accompanying 
article  is  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
change and  commissary  system  as  It 
affects  the  consumer,  the  individual  serv- 
ice family.  It  may  be  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  procurement  and 
personnel  policies  of  the  system  and  It 
may  be  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
look  into  this  area.  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  that  the  committee 
has  not  neglected  this  side  of  the  picture 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

The  article,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Neubauer,  the  astute  managing 
editor  of  Exchange  and  Commissary 
News,  follows : 

Thet  Mitst  Be  Doing  Something  Right — 
A  Peank  Discussion  of  the  Military  Re- 
sale System  by  Its  No.  1  Champion 
Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  pow- 
erful Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  recently  answered  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  him  by  E&C  News  on  major 
Issues  concerning  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries. Rivers,  our  readers  will  remember,  is 
the  man  who  said  if  any  commissaries  are 
closed  it  would  be  "over  my  battered  body." 
In  this  report,  provided  exclusively  to  E&C 
News  readers,  the  chairman  speaks  frankly 
about  current  criticism  and  future  problems 
of  the  commissary  and  exchange  systems.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  you  get  an  enor- 
movis  amount  of  mall  from  military  families. 
Do  you  receive  a  great  many  complaints 
about  the  commissary  and  exchange  sys- 
tems? 


Rep.  RrvERS.  Not  really.  We  don't  get 
nearly  the  volume  of  mall  we  do  on  oUier 
problems  such  as  assignments,  family  sepa. 
rations,  promotions,  etc.  We  get  very  ttn 
complaints  about  the  exchange  and  com- 
mlssary  systems  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the 
mall  comes  from  overseas  and  concerns  the 
failure  to  stock  various  Items  In  individual 
exchanges.  Occasionally  we  get  complaints 
concerning  prices. 

What  Is  your  answer  to  those  who  com- 
plain about  prices  going  up  and  those  who 
say  commissaries  and  exchanges  have  lost 
their  value? 

Rep.  Rivers.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.  If  they  did  not  provide  a 
slgnilficant  saving  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries wouldn't  be  so  heavily  patronized— and 
I  wouldn't  be  receiving  complaints  from 
those  who  cannot  get  to  the  stores.  I  thlni 
It  was  your  own  paper  that  first  pointed  out 
the  commissaries  have  now  passed  $1  billion 
a  year  In  combined  sales.  Exchange  and 
commissary  business  keeps  going  up,  so  they 
must  be  doing  something  right. 

You  win  always  find  somebody  who  found 
something  selling  cheaper  In  a  commercial 
establishment  than  In  an  exchange,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  you  have  discount  stores 
and  no  state  price  maintenance  laws.  But 
generally  speaking  the  average  costs  are 
going  to  run  less  in  military  stores.  I  sup- 
pose it  depends  a  little  bit  on  one's  talents  as 
a  shopper.  But  I'm  convinced  the  military 
family  that  shops  regularly  and  conscien- 
tiously In  the  military  stores  saves  money. 
And  I  think  the  military  wives  know  this. 

The  markup  on  items  In  the  commissary, 
as  you  know,  is  about  three  percent,  enough 
to  cover  transportation  and  handling  costs. 
It  doesn't  cover  the  cost  of  the  staffing  of 
the  stores  and  It  doesn't  provide  a  profit. 
How  could  commercial  establishments  con- 
sistently compete  prlcewlse? 

The  markup  In  exchanges  Is  more,  of 
course,  varying  with  the  Item.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  the  exchanges  provide  an- 
other benefit  for  service  personnel— by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  operation  of  welfare  and 
recreation  activities.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
figure,  but  In  1966  the  exchanges  provided 
something  like  *80  million  for  welfare  and 
recreation  funds.  Exchange  revenues  must 
also  cover  the  operating  costs,  Including  sal- 
aries of  employees. 

Would  It  be  fair  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  cost  of  everything  is  going  up  and 
wholesale  prices  are  going  up,  commissary 
prices  wUl  go  up,  too,  but  In  your  opinion 
commissaries  retain  their  relative  value? 

Rep.  Rivers.  Yes,  If  you  mean  the  value  of 
commissary  shopping  as  compared  with 
commercial  stores. 

I  think  you  might  statistically  make  a  ca«e 
for  the  Idea  that  the  value  of  commissaries 
as  a  fringe  benefit  Increases  In  time  of  Infla- 
tionary pressure.  That  Is  to  aay.  In  time  of 
Inflation  everyone  spends  a  greater  percent- 
age of  his  Income  on  basic  foodstuffs.  So  the 
comparative  saving  Is  more  Important  in 
terms  of  his  total  family  economy.  We  are 
now  reaching  the  outer  limit  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  economic  theory. 

At  this  time  do  you  foresee  any  hearings 
In  the  coming  session  of  Congress  looking  to 
changes  In  the  commissary  and  exchange 
systems? 

Rep.  RIVEBS.  No. 

Do  you  feel  you  have  the  support  of  the 
whole  Congress  In  your  defense  of  the  com- 
missaries and  exchanges? 

Rep.  Rivers.  Congress  Is  well  aware  of  how 
the  commissaries  and  exchanges  operate  and 
what  they  do  and  Congress  has  made  no 
change  in  the  systems  in  a  good  many  yean, 
so  I  think  you  have  to  assume  this  fringe 
benefit  for  military  personnel  has  Congres- 
sional support. 

But  some  members  In  Congress  seem  to 
regularly  launch  criticisms  of  the  commis- 
saries. 

Rep.  RIVERS.  Congress  has  many  memb«» 
who  look  at  various  things  differently.    I 
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♦Mnk  It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Sttees  which  have  been  delegated  Juris- 
Sn  by  Congress  In  this  area-the  Armed 
i^ces  and  Appropriations  Committees— 
^tlnue  to  support  the  commissary  and  ej^- 
^e  operations.  I  regret  the  criticism 
^  other  sources  which  sometimes  has  a 
Mi  effect  on  morale. 

TOere  are  also  various  retail  groups  that 
wriodlcally  surface  and  attack  the  commls- 
^  and  exchange  privileges.  Do  you  see  a 
Uieimood  of  these  attacks  tapering  off? 

(ITBBS:    IN    DEFENSE    OF    THE    RESALE    SYSTEM 

Beo  RIVERS.  I  would  be  surprised  If  they 
M  Human  nature  hasn't  changed  very 
much  in  more  than  2,000  years  of  recorded 
hiltory  When  you  have  a  $4  billion  market 
a^e  will  always  be  a  lot  of  fellows  trying 
toeetaBliceof  it. 

Are  there  any  plans  to  cut  retirees  out  of 
the  commissary  privilege? 

Hep  RIVERS.  I  know  of  no  plans  to  exclude 
retirees  from  commissaries  and  I  would  op- 
Mse  such  a  move.  It  Is  one  of  the  things 
they  were  led  to  expect. 

We  aU  know  the  size  of  the  retired  rolls 
»re  erowlng  rapidly.  Could  the  very  size  of 
ae    retired     population     In     time     cause 

""^p    RrvEEs.  I  suppose   It  would  depend 
on  how  the  retired  population  near   com- 
missaries Increases  and  the  use  retirees  make 
of  the  stores.     I  know  of  no  plans  to  pro- 
hibit retirees  from  using  the  commissaries. 
On    the    other     hand     Congress     probably 
wouldn't  authorize  the  expanding  of  com- 
missaries for  the  purpose  of  serving  retirees. 
As  you   know,   the   Congress   appropriates 
the  money  that  pays  the  people  who  staff 
the  commissaries.      And    the    commissaries 
are  limited  In  the  number   of  hours  they 
can  operate.    I  don't  think  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  enlarge  the  staff  and  stretch 
the  hours   of   operation   Just   to   serve   re- 
Mr   Chairman,  you  said  they  would  only 
close  the  commissaries  over  your  "battered 
body  "   We  might  observe  that  so  far  at  least 
you  don't  appear  to  have  been  battered  too 
much. 
Rep.  RIVERS.  I  never  felt  better. 


a  firm  pledge  of  support  and  said  they,  too 
must  do  their  share. 

The  vice  president  urged  business  leaders 
to  form  an  "action  group"  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration lobby  on  Capitol  HUl  for  niore 
money    to   fight   the   ever-increasing    crime 

rate  here.  ^  , . 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  Humphrey  said, 
"that  I  win  do  all  that  I  can  to  obtain  from 
the  Congress  the  funds  necessary  to  establish 
effective  law  enforcement  In  the  District  and 
to  establish  it  now. 

"We  need  the  backing  of  every  group  and 
Interest  in  the  District  on  behalf  of  this 
effort.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  business, 
labor,  religious  and  civic  groups  to  act  under 
the  mandate  for  action  which  has  been 
speUed  out  by  the  Presldentr— and  to  go  to 
the  Congress  In  person  to  obtain  the  finan- 
cial support  necessary." 

The  Humphrey  statement  came  in  letters 
to  Richard  H.  Sinclair,  president  of  the  D.C. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  and  G.  B.  Burrus, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Peo- 
ples Drug  Stores. 

Another  caU  for  an  increase  In  the  war  on 
crime  came  from  the  Washington  D.C.  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association,  which  demanded 
"strong  remedial  legislation"  to  curb  the 
rising  tide  of  roblierles. 

Hllliard  Schulberg,  association  executive 
director,  said  that  since  1965  more  than  250 
holdups  and  four  murders  have  occurred  In 
stores  operated  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. _  .     , 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  Schul- 
berg urged  that  suspects  charged  with  vio- 
lent crime  who  have  prior  criminal  records 
not  be  released  on  ball  before  trial.  He  also 
called  for  an  Increase  In  poUce  manpower. 

Humphrey  also  released  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  last  week  to  another  concerned  busi- 
nessman, chairman  Robert  Baker  of  the  D.C. 
Clearing  House. 

"You  have  performed  an  Important  serv- 
ice ."  Humphrey  told  Baker.  "I  hope  that 
you  are  encouraged,  as  I  am,  by  President 
Johnson's  strong  recommendation  (to  Con- 
gress) .  .  .  When  the  President  says  that 
'public  order  Is  the  first  business  of  govern- 
ment,' I  think  you  can  take  that  to  mean 
we  are  going  to  see  action." 


only  be  controlled  if  we,  the  American 
people,  are  able  to  "pay  the  price."   This 
provokes  a  question  as  to  why  the  re- 
sponsible taxpayer- citizen  who  has  suf- 
fered through  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  should  be  now  saddled  with  an- 
other deduction  from  his  paycheck  to 
bail  out  the  same  leaders  who  have  in 
the  past  encouraged  disrespect  for  local 
law  and  order.    Since  many  of  our  peo- 
ple have  short  memories,  I  am  asking 
that  the  article  covering  a  speech  by 
the   Honorable    Charles    E.    Whittaker, 
former  Supreme  Court   Justice,  which 
appeared   in   the   Washington   Evening 
Star  under  date  of  February  15,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ories on  the  events  of  a  year  ago. 
The  article  follows: 


Parable  of  the  Wolf,  or,  a  BelievabiKty 
Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  16.  1967 
Mr.     RARICK.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
worker-taxpayer    and    patriotic-minded 
citizen    also    cherished    Abe    Lincoln's 
birthday,   remembering    "you   can   fool 
part  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all 
of  the  people  part  of  the  time,  but — " 
In  view  of  the  intended  program  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  asking  for  an  anti- 
crime  program,  I  am  asking  that  there 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  here 
In  Washington  on  February  15,  1967. 
The  article  follows: 

Humphrey  Pledges  Am  To  Drive 
Against  Crime 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  re- 
sponded  to   pleas    from   distraught    crime- 
plagued  District  businessmen  yesterday  with 


TIME   FOR   ACTION 

However,  "action  In  this  case  means 
money."  Humphrey  listed  these  problems 
in  the  District: 

"Police  and  prosecutors'  offices  all  axe  un- 
derstaffed and  underpaid.  District  poUce 
should  be  better  trained  and  better 
eqvdpped;  racial  bars  should  be  dropped,  and 
poUce-communlty  relations  should  be  more 
pleasant." 

Ideally,  Humphrey  continued,  police  pre- 
cinct stations  should  be  centers  of  "positive 
community  education  for  law  enforcement. ' 
And  the  District  shovUd  have  the  "best  tech- 
nical faclUtles  money  can  buy." 

Humphrey  also  put  In  a  plug  for  a  law  to 
restrict  the  easy  traffic  in  hand  guns. 

MUST  "PAY  THE  PRICE" 


In  an  obvious  reference  to  the  charge  that 
recent  court  decisions  have  weakened  law 
enforcement,  Humphrey  said  It  Is  possible  to 
protect  the  majority  and  stUl  guarantee  In- 
dividual rights;  "We  can  do  both,  but  we 
must  be  wllUng  to  pay  the  price." 

The  protesting  letters  have  been  published 
as  full-page  newspaper  ads  to  dramatize  the 
buslnessmans  anxiety.  On  behaU  of  Peo- 
ple's for  Instance,  Bumis  printed  a  list  of 
62  burglaries  and  31  armed  robberies  suffered 
by  the  chain's  stores  In  the  last  66  weeks. 

Burrus   said   the  dollar  loss  was  $116,000 
and  warned  that  "every  crime  listed  carried 
the   seeds   of   grave   human   tragedy   .   .    . 
The  pace  of  these  crimes,  he  wrote,  is  "ac- 
celerating rather  than  abating." 

Mr  Speaker,  for  some  strange  reason 
this  national  leader  feels  that  crime  can 


Civil  Disobedience  Encouraged,  WanTAKEK 
Says 
A  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  last  night 
accused  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  American  church  leaders  of  encouraging 
violation  of  the  law  by  civil  rights  demon- 
strators, rri-l* 
The  attack  came  from  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker, who  retired  In  1962,  in  the  opening  lec- 
ture of  a  three-part  seminar  on  law,  order 
and  civil  disobedience  sponsored  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  conserva- 
tively oriented  nonpartisan  educational  in- 
stitution. The  seminar  Is  being  held  at 
George  Washington  University. 

Whittaker  cited  a  1964  statement  by  Rusk: 
"If  I  were  a  Negro,  I  too  would  demonstrate." 
Then  he  cited  a  statement  by  Humphrey 
last  year  that  If  he  had  to  live  in  the  slums 
"you'd  have  more  trouble  than  you  have  had 
already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark  left 
in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
those  conditions." 

Finally,  he  quoted  the  President's  remarks 
In  August  1965,  to  demonstrators  at  the 
White  House:  "I  am  proud  this  morning  to 
salute  you  as  fellow  revolutionaries.  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  vrtlllng  to  accept  the  tryanny 
of  poverty.  ...  I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  wlU  go 
out  into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses 
and  blow  the  bugles  and  teU  them  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  Is  here.  .  .  . 
Reasonable  minds  cannot  doubt,  Whitta- 
ker said,  that  such  statements  constituted  an 
endorsement  of  clvU  disobedience,  even 
though  not  Intended   as  such. 

Alluding  to  support  of  Negro  civil  rights 
movements    In    the    South    by    "Northern 
whites,"     including     ministers     and     other 
church  people,  Whittaker  said  their  support 
of  demonstrations  vocaUy,  physically  or  fl- 
nanclaUy  put  them  In  a  position  where  they 
"cannot  now  escape  a  measure  of  responsl- 
bUlty"  for  the  results  of  the  demonstrations. 
Whittaker  said  he  was  sure  that  "a  large 
majority  of  American  Negroes  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  good  sense  and  do  not  sub- 
scribe to,  and  vrtll  have  no  truck  with,  the 
preachments   of   some  self-appointed   Nepo 
leaders    that    have    exhorted    and    incited 
Negroes  to  violate  our  laws.  ...  My  criti- 
cisms are  of  those  misguided  and  Irresponsi- 
ble self-appointed  Negro  leaders  who  have 
exhorted  and  Incited  others  to  violate  our 
laws   and  of  the  relatively  small  percentage 
of  oAr  Negroes— usuaUy  the  poorest  and  least 
educated  ones— who  have  fanen  tmder  the 
spell  of  these  leaders  and  have  been  carrying 
out  their  exhortations." 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
would  appear  no  additional  money  is 
needed  on  a  Federal  level,  no  more  Judges 
or  peace  officers  must  immediately  be  re- 
cruited. Rather,  government  should  let 
the  dedicated  Jurists  and  lawmen  alone 
and,  under  the  eye  of  society  in  their  own 
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backyard,  if  permitted  to  _ 
hampered  I  am  convinced  they 
store  law  and  order,  and  deter 

In  lieu  of  pleas  and  leadership 
the  taxpayer  I  feel  we  should 
those  in  high  places  to  turn 
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pre  ceed 


un- 
will  re- 
crime. 

against 

( ncourage 

tteir  pleas 


toward  the  beatniks  and  the  street  le- 
gions and  the  preacherniks,  and  talk  to 
them— reason  with  them— in  the  terms 
of  dignity,  honor,  loyalty,  thrift,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  certainly  the 
result  could  but  stop  the  confusion  in  our 


land,  diminish  crime  with  the  desired 
effect  of  restoring  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  our  Government;  peace  of  mind 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  addi- 
tional taxes  to  set  up  a  Federal  machine 
to  control  crime. 


SENATE 

Friday,  February  17,  1 967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNET  T,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Utah,  o  lered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  in  these  times 
of  great  need  of  Thy  assistance,  we  pray 
that  we  may  never  lose  our  seise  of  our 
relationship  to  Thee,  which  ihould  be 
based  on  true  humility.  J 

Help  us  always  to  realize  thatithe  prob- 
lems of  the  world — yes.  the  problems  of 
every  man  in  the  world — are  I  too  great 
for  us  to  solve.  Help  us  to  raalize  that 
the  easy  solutions  are  neither  aermanent 
nor  wise.  Help  us  to  realiz^  that  we 
cannot  solve  spiritual  problems  with 
material  means  or  devices.         , 

Help  us  to  continue  to  reali;;e  our  de- 
pendence on  Thee,  and  then  give  us 
strength  to  do  the  best  we  cari  with  the 
problems  we  face  from  day  t<i  day,  not 
with  the  hope  of  solving  them,  but  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  lessened  and  made 
manageable.  \ 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of|  Thy  Son. 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLJj 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  "rtie  Senate 
having  adjourned  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  clerk  will  call  tfie  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlje  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 


[No.  29  Leg.] 
Hayden 
HUl 

Holland 
Hollings 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  L,a. 
McCiee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morton 
Murphy 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Il 
that  the  Senator  from  Indana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Nejvada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Mari^land  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  :  daho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Peinsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  ^^NSFIELD], 
and  the  Senator  from  Flopida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  oflaci»l  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].!  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sen- 


Mu  ikle 
Pas  ;ore 
Rai  dolph 
Rib  icoff 
Sco;t 
Sm  th 
Sps  rkman 
Syr  ilngton 
Tyclngs 
Williams.  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Yai  Ixjrough 
Yoi  ing,  Ohio 


announce 


ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jord.*n],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teiuiessee  I  Mr.  Baker],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavxtsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fulbrlght 

Harris 

Hartke 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Lausche 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Percy 


Proxmlre 

Russell 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
is  present. 


A  quorum 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  for  Thursday, 
February  16,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
which,  without  being  read,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  do  so  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  since  this  year  has 
seen  significant  progress  in  this  Nation's 
20-year  effort  to  bring  under  control  the 
armaments  which  are  the  product  of 
man's  20th-century  ingenuity. 

In  1966  a  significant  link  was  added 
to  the  still  slender  chain  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements — a  treaty  banning 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space  and  on  celestial  bodies.  Its  sig- 
nificance will  grow  as  our  mastery  of 
space  grows,  and  our  children  will  re- 
mark the  wisdom  of  this  agreement  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  present  state 
of  our  own  knowledge  quite  permits  to- 
day. 

The  past  year  has  also  brought  us  close 
to  another  agreement,  one  of  even 
greater  immediacy — a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
here  on  earth.  Our  hopes  are  high  that 
this  long  effort  will  soon  be  crowned  with 
success. 

The  United  States  has  been  trying  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  since  1946.  At  that  time  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  speaking  for  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations,  said: 

If  we  fall  we  have  damned  every  man  to 
be  the  slave  of  fear. 

It  is  true  that  we  failed  then,  but  we 
did  not  become  the  "slaves  of  fear";  in- 
stead we  persisted.  In  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961,  Congress 
decreed  that  the  search  for  ways  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war  should  become  a  matter  of  first 
emphasis  for  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Agency 
to  work  out  ways  to  bring  the  arms  race 
under  control  was  the  act  of  a  rational 
people  who  refused  to  sutmit  to  the  fear- 
ful implications  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Several  things  are  evident  from  a 
repding  of  this  report.  The  first  is  that 
we  are  succeeding,  after  a  few  short 
vears,  in  developing  an  integrated  and 
highly  expert  attack  on  the  problem  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Our 
security  has  two  faces — strength  and 
restraint;  arms  and  arms  control.  We 
have  come  to  the  point  where  our  think- 
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lug  about  weapons  is  paralleled  by  our 
({linking  about  how  to  control  them. 
The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  plays  a  central  role  in  this  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  is  that  despite  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  armament  im- 
posed on  the  world  by  the  cold  war,  the 
problem  can  be  made  to  yield  to  imag- 
ination and  determination,  so  that  now 
we  might  legitimately  begin  to  count  up 
the  score :  we  have  cut  down  the  danger 
of  accidental  war  with  the  hot  line,  cur- 
tailed the  injection  of  radioactive  waste 
into  the  atmosphere  with  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  and  joined  in  strengthen- 
ing the  system  of  safeguards  designed  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  close  one  of  the  doors  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  United  States  has  anticipated  the 
future  by  putting  all  of  Antarctica,  and 
more  recently  outer  space,  off  limits  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Non- 
armament  is  easier  than  disarmament, 
and  in  these  terms  alone,  the  value  of 
these  latter  treaties  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. In  addition,  however,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  significance  of  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  in  arms  control 
we  face  right  now.  A  treaty  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
have  this  same  preventive  element — 
without  it  we  face  the  prospect  of  a 
world  in  which  more  than  a  dozen  na- 
tions will  possess  nuclear  weapons.  If 
our  hopes  for  success  in  a  treaty  are 
realized,  the  chances  for  still  further 
agreements  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
These  next  steps  will  also  be  more  difB- 
cult,  because  they  must  involve  the 
weapons  we  might  otherwise  add  to  our 
arsenals,  or  even  those  now  on  hand. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  observation, 
which  is  that  this  report  reveals  the 
sobering  reality  of  the  immensity  of  the 
task  we  have  undertaken.  Read  in  the 
context  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union — the  buildup  of  their  stra- 
tegic forces  and  the  deployment  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  around 
Moscow — we  are  reminded  that  our 
hard-won  accomplishments  can  be  swept 
away  overnight  by  still  another  costly 
and  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a 
watershed  in  the  dispiriting  history  of 
our  arms  competition.  Decisions  may  be 
made  on  both  sides  which  will  trigger 
another  upward  spiral.  The  paradox 
is  that  this  should  be  happening  at  a 
time  when  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  our  mutual  antagonism  is  beginning 
to  ease.  I  am  determined  to  use  all  the 
resources  at  my  command  to  encourage 
the  reduction  in  tension  that  is  in  our 
mutual  interest,  and  to  avoid  further, 
mutually  defeating  buildup.  The  work 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  will  continue  to  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  this  urgent  task. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  17.  1967. 


the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  confined  to  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hollings  in  the  chair >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


incurred  in  constructing  such  facilities 
and  permitting  amortization  over  a  pe- 
riod of  1  to  5  years,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statement?,  made  during  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  com^mittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  June  30.  1937,  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  (Rept.  No.  57). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  665.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test,  eval- 
uation, and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  58). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bills.  S. 
915.  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center;  S.  916,  to  assist 
in  combating  crime  by  creating  the  U.S. 
Corrections  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  S.  917,  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness, fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  goverrunent,  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  their  next  print- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  reference  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  30,  to  establish  a 
Memorial  Commission  to  Astronauts, 
which  had  lain  on  the  desk  until  yes- 
terday, that  the  names  of  five  Senators 
who  failed  to  get  their  names  on  it  yes- 
terday be  added  as  cosponsors  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  joint  resolution. 
They  are  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS— S.    734 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  734.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  construction  of  facili- 
ities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution 
by  allowing  tax  credit  for  expenditures 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  as  they  apply  to 
Irrigable  lands  within  the  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Montana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clabk)  : 
S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income  tax 
the  Interest  on  certain  obligations  of  volun- 
teer fire  departments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1014.  A  bin  to  provide  for  payment  of 
postage  at  local  zone  rates  on  certain  par- 
cels mailed  by  or  for  delivery  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1015.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  L. 
Malone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Lee 
Adams  and  the  estates  of  his  wife,  Althela  J. 
Adams,  and  of  his  sons,  David  John  Adams 
and  Mark  Edward  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  providing  that 
the  17th  day  of  September  In  each  year  shall 
be  known  as   "Constitution  Day,"   and 
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other  purposes;    to  tbe  Conunltt^e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  fmend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  rei)lutlon  to 
establish  the  first  week  In  Octobir  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  [Physically 
Handicapped  Week,"  approved  August  11. 
1945  (59  Stat.  530),  so  as  to  broaden  the 
applicability  of  such  resolution  to  lall  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Commlttfce  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUtlON 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKA  NATIVES  POLIpY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  hlmpelf,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  JBurdick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gruening,  M*.  Harris, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  MossJ  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Young  lof  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  ^^ONTOYA) 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  11)  National  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Natives  Policy  Resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  lesolution 
printed  in  full  when  submittea  by  Mr. 
McGovERN,  which  appears  Under  a 
separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCREASE  OF  NUMBER  OF  PRINTED 
COPIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
JOURNAL  I 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  a  itesolution 
(S.  Res.  84)  increasing  the  number  of 
printed  copies  of  the  Executive!  Journal, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  pointed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayden, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^_^^^__ 

TAX  STATUS  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Presidfent,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  tax  status  of  reimburse- 
ments for  certain  moving  expenses  made 
to  an  employee  by  his  employerl 

This  bill  is  the  same,  except  for  its 
effective  date,  as  S.  3181,  whicl^  I  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress  and  which 
was  sponsored  by  more  than  1 20  Sen- 
ators. I  understand  there  is  objection 
to  unanimous  consent  that  ani  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  cosponsons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  |that  the 
nsunes  of  the  Senators  who  te^ere  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  last  year  b^  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  siinply  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  that  tfiey  were 
cosponsors  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  (the  Sen- 
ator's request  will  be  complied!  with. 

The  bill  (S.  1012)  to  amencj  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  recei\|ed,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  presented  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  as  follows : 

By  Bdr.  McCahtht  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  CtJBTis,  Mr. 


DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  MtrRPHT,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
CaroUna,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
YoTJNG  of  North  Dakota) . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  exclude  from  taxable  income 
of  a  taxpayer  amounts  paid  by  his  em- 
ployer to  cover  certain  expenses  of  mov- 
ing. It  applies  only  to  those  taxpayers 
who  have  been  employed  by  the  same 
employer  for  the  previous  12  months  and 
whose  moving  expenses  are  incurred  be- 
cause the  employer  has  transferred  him 
to  a  new  principal  place  of  work  which  is 
at  least  20  miles  farther  from  his  former 
residence  than  was  his  former  principal 
place  of  work. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  we  made 
the  following  three  categories  of  moving 
expenses  tax  deductible  for  all  em- 
ployees: transportation  expenses  for 
moving  the  employee  and  his  family;  for 
moving  the  personal  and  household  ef- 
fects of  the  employee;  and  expense  of 
meals  and  lodging  for  the  employee  and 
his  family  while  en  route  to  their  new 
location. 

A  number  of  other  expenses  are  in- 
curred in  moving  but  we  did  not  take 
action  on  their  tax  status  in  1964,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  this  question  to  judicial 
Interpretation.  The  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  makes  this 
clear : 

No  Inference  should  be  drawn  from  this, 
however,  that  moving  expense  exclusions 
under  existing  law  are  necessarily  limited  to 
these  3  categories  of  expenses.  However, 
since  by  administrative  ruling,  these  cate- 
gories are  clearly  excludable  In  the  case  of 
existing  employees  who  are  reimbursed,  It 
Is  believed  that  deductions  for  such  ex- 
penses should  also  be  made  available  to 
new  employees  and  nonreimbursed  em- 
ployees as  well.  The  question  of  whether  the 
exclusion  for  existing  employees  extends 
beyond  these  3  categories  is  left  for  Judicial 
Interpretation.  [Senate  Report  No.  830,  88th 
Congress.  ] 

In  1964  the  Senate  also  provided  an 
adjustment  in  the  tax  treatment  of  a  sale 
of  residence  by  an  employee  for  the 
amount  received  by  transferred  em- 
ployees from  their  employers  in  reim- 
bursement of  losses,  selling  commissions, 
and  certain  legal  fees  related  to  the  sale 
of  a  residence,  but  this  amendment  was 
not  accepted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  mention  the  legislative  history  only 
to  indicate  that  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee we  did  not  Intend  that  these  three 
categories  were  to  be  considered  the  ex- 
clusive list  of  moving  expenses  to  be  ex- 
cludable from  tax,  and  also  that  in  the 
committee  we  did  take  account  of  the 
additional  question  of  an  employee  who  is 
reimbursed  by  the  employer  for  losses 
and  other  costs  of  selling  his  residence 
when  he  was  transferred.  In  retrospect 
one  might  argue  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  we  had  not  left  anything  to 
judicial  interpretation  but  had  gone 
ahead  and  clearly  defined  those  reim- 
bursed costs  of  moving  which  an  em- 
ployee would  be  permitted  to  exclude 
from  taxable  income. 

The  court  cases  and  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  question  are  complicated  and  are 
still  not  fully  resolved.  It  appears  that 
on  the  basis  of  a  decision  by  one  court 
of  appeals — the  England  case — the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Service  has  issued  a  rul- 
ing that  employees  report  as  taxable  in- 
come any  reimbursement  by  employers 
for  such  expenses  as  temporary  living 
allowances  and  out-of-pocket  costs  re- 
lated to  the  sale  of  the  old  residence  of 
a  taxpayer  who  had  to  move. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Tax  Court  in 
a  decision  last  September  found  that  cer- 
tain reimbursements  by  the  employer  for 
expenses  incidental  to  the  petitioner's 
transfer  did  not  constitute  taxable  in- 
come. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Government  may  seek  a  review  of  this 
decision  by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
10th  circuit.  If  that  occurs  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  case,  which  involves  the  peti- 
tioner's Federal  income  tax  for  1962,  will 
again  be  put  off  for  some  time.  Even 
then,  the  final  decision  in  this  case  will 
not  resolve  all  the  questions  since  the 
case  is  based  on  particular  circumstances 
and  does  not  include  all  the  types  of 
moving  expenses  for  which  employers  re- 
imburse their  employees. 

We  have,  then,  a  situation  in  which 
litigation  and  uncertainty  could  go  on 
for  years.  It  is  sound  tax  policy  to  make 
the  law  as  clear  as  possible,  and  this  is 
a  place  where  the  Congress  can  easily 
clarify  the  law  by  designating  what  types 
of  reimbursed  moving  expenses  are  ex- 
cludable from  taxable  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  the  recent  Tax  Court  decision 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  second  reason  why  we  should 
take  action  on  this  problem.  In  the 
last  session  we  enacted  H.R.  10607.  This 
bill  amended  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment of  a  number  of  moving  and  storage 
exp>enses  of  Federal  employees  when 
transferred  from  one  oflScial  duty  sta- 
tion to  another  in  the  interest  of  the 
Goverrunent.  This  bill  provides  reim- 
bursements for  several  types  of  moving 
costs,  including  one  round  trip  to  the  new 
location  for  the  employee  and  his  spouse 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  place  to 
live;  payment  of  certain  real  estate 
transactions  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployee's sale  or  purchase  of  residence,  or 
lease  settlement  of  rented  quarters,  re- 
sulting from  transfer  from  the  old  to 
the  new  station;  the  payment  of  a  cash 
allowance  up  to  $632  to  cover  miscel- 
laneous expenses  of  the  Government  em- 
ployee who  has  been  transferred;  the 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee and  his  immediate  family  for  a 
period  of  30  days  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions. 

In  their  report  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee noted  that  they  had  considered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  exempted 
the  allowances  and  benefits  authorized 
by  this  law  from  taxation.  They  recog- 
nized that  such  an  amendment  might 
raise  a  jurisdictional  question  and  did 
not  include  the  amendment.  However, 
the  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  is  of  the  view,  however, 
that  the  general  purpose  and  effect  of  H.R. 
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10607  would  be  seriously  diluted  If  the  bene- 
jM  and  allowances  authorized  thereunder 
M  deemed  taxable  as  income.  In  this  re- 
^  the  committee  is  In  fuU  accord  with  the 
Suowing  testimony  given  on  this  matter  by 
jolin  W.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Qjoiinission  before  the  House  Committee : 

•  •  •  the  basic  philosophy  behind  this  leg- 
UlBtlon  would  Indicate  that  this  is  not  com- 
puigatlon,  this  is  not  additional  Income. 
JJ^gis  reimbxirsement.  and  therefore,  should 
not  be  taxable. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  per- 
mits reimbursements  for  moving  ex- 
penses along  similar  lines  as  those  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  89-516 — H.R.  10607. 
It  would  remove  income  tax  liability  for 
employees  whether  reimbursed  for  these 
moving  expenses  by  the  Government  or 
by  private  corporations  for:  one  house 
hunting  trip  if  the  old  and  new  location 
are  both  in  the  United  States;  temporary 
living  expenses  at  the  place  of  new 
employment  for  not  more  than  30 
days,  except  the  period  shall  be  for 
up  to  60  days  for  moving  to  or  from  an 
overseas  location;  expenses  incident  to 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's 
former  residence  or  settlement  of  an  un- 
expired lease;  expenses  incident  to  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  in  the  area  of 
the  new  principal  place  of  work ;  and  for 
other  miscellaneous  items  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  transfer,  subject  to  a 
limit  of  2  weeks,  the  taxpayer's  regular 
weekly  wages  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  for  a  taxpayer  with  a  family,  and 
1  week's  wages  or  $500  for  a  single  tax- 
payer. As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  the  provisions  apply  only 
for  an  employee  who  for  at  least  1  year 
has  been  an  employee  of  the  employer 
and  who  is  transferred  so  he  can  con- 
tinue to  perform  services  for  that  em- 
ployer. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  in 
which  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  corporations  are  reimbursing 
these  old  employees  who  move  in  the 
employer's  interest.  The  reimbursement 
is  not  wages.  It  is  not  regular  income 
for  work  performed.  It  is  payment  for 
expenses  which  the  employee  would  not 
otherwise  have  had  except  to  accommo- 
date the  employer.  It  is  my  view  that 
we  should  move  in  this  session  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  such  payments. 

Exhibit  1 
|CCH  Dec.  28,112]  Homer  H.  Starr  and  Min- 

nidell  M.  Starr  v.  Commissioner 
Docket  No.  342-65.    46  TC  — ,  No.  78.    Piled 
September  26,  1966. 
[1954  Code  Sec.  61(a) ) 

(Gross  income:  Expenses  Incidental  to 
transfer:  Reimbursement.)  Petitioner,  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  was  permanently  trans- 
ferred at  the  sole  behest  of  his  employer  to 
Its  new  plant  at  Lander.  Wyoming.  Held, 
the  amount  of  the  reimbursement  received 
from  his  employer,  for  expenses  incidental 
to  petitioner's  transfer,  did  not  constitute 
taxable  income  to  petitioner  under  sec. 
81(a),  I.  R.  C.  1954. 

Homer  H.  Stetrr,  320  Parks  St.,  Lander, 
Wyo.,  for  the  petitioners.  Roger  A.  Pott,  for 
the  respondent. 

OPINION 

?at.  Judge:  Respondent  determined  a  de- 
ficiency in  petitioners'  Federal  income  tax 
for  the  year  1962  In  the  amount  of  $185.48. 

The  Issues  presented  for  decision  axe:  (1) 
Whether  the  reimbursement  received  by 
Homer  H.  Starr   (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
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petitioner)  from  his  employer,  for  living  ex- 
penses incurred  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at 
hliS  new  post  of  duty,  was  Includable  in  peti- 
tioner's gross  Income  under  section  61(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  '  and 
(2)  If  so,  whether  the  various  expenditures 
of  petitioner  were  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses  within  the 
meaning  of  section  162.^ 

All  of  the  facts  have  been  stipulated,  and 
the  stipulation  of  facts,  together  with  the 
exhibits  attached  thereto,  incorporated  here- 
in by  this  reference. 

Petitioner  and  Mlnnldell  M.  Starr,  hus- 
band and  wife,  were  residents  of  Lander, 
Wyoming.  They  filed  a  Joint  Income  tax 
return  for  the  year  1962  on  the  cash  basis 
with  the  district  director  of  internal  reve- 
nue. Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Petitioner  had  been  employed  continuously 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  U.S.  Steel)  from  April 
1937  to  December  1,  1961,  In  various  capaci- 
ties and  at  various  locations.  On  December 
1,  1961.  he  was  permanently  transferred  by 
U.S.  Steel  from  his  duty  post  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  a  new  post  near  Lander. 
Wyoming,  where  his  employer  had  recently 
constructed  a  new  plant.  Petitioner  arrived 
in  Lander  on  December  4,  1961.  The  transfer 
was  not  requested  by  petitioner  but  was  made 
solely  at  the  behest  of  his  employer.  In  fact, 
the  transfer  Involved  a  demotion  in  peti- 
tioner's salary  grade  level,  resulting  in  an 
annual  salary  reduction  of  approximately 
83,300. 

Upon  his  arrival  In  Lander,  petitioner  be- 
gan to  look  for  a  residence  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Because  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  steel  plant  and  the  transfer  of 
many  employees  to  the  new  location,  there 
existed  a  significant  housing  shortage.  On 
or  about  December  20,  1961,  petitioner  en- 
tered Into  a  contract  to  purchase  a  family 
residence.  This  residence  was  unavailable  for 
occupancy  until  January  20,  1962.  Petitioner 
did  not  actually  move  Into  the  residence  untU 
January  29,  1962. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  December 
4,  1961,  and  for  some  43  days  thereafter, 
petitioner  resided  at  the  Noble  Hotel  in 
Lander  while  his  family  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Petitioner,  from  his  own  funds,  continued 
to  pay  the  rent  and  maintenance  of  his  fam- 
ily in  California  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember 1961  and  January  1962.  The  pay- 
ments represented  the  normal  cost  of  peti- 
tioner's maintaining  his  family  except  for 
the  reduction  In  costs  occasioned  by  his  ab- 
sence. Petitioner  was  not  reimbursed  by  his 
employer  for  any  part  of  these  expenditures. 

In  addition  to  certain  amounts  not  here 
relevant,  petitioner  was  reimbursed  by  his 
employer  for  his  own  meals,  lodging,  and 
incidental  expenses  while  at  Lander  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  his  family.  The  reimburse- 
ment totaled  $718.54. 

Petitioner  did  not  Include  any  part  of  this 
amount  In  his  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  1962.  Respondent  in  his  statutory 
notice  of  deficiency  determined  that  such 
amount  was  properly  Includable  In  gross 
Income  under  section  61(a)  and  that  tbe 
expenditures  were  not  allowable  as  deduc- 
tions because  of  the  provisions  of  section 
262.S 


'  Sec.  61.     Gross  income  defined. 

(a)  General  Definition. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subtitle,  gross  income 
means  all  Income  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived •  •  • 

'  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  section  ref- 
erences are  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

"Sec.  262.  Personal,  livino,  and  fam- 
ily expenses. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  In 
this  chapter,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 


The  first  Issue  for  determination  Is  whether 
the  amount  of  the  reimbursement  should  be 
Included  In  petitioner's  gross  Income.  Peti- 
tioner maintains  that  the  reimbursement 
was  for  expenditures  Incurred  prtmarUy  In 
the  Interest  of  his  employer  and,  therefore, 
was  not  compensatory  in  nature.  Respond- 
ent, on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the 
concept  "Interest  of  the  employer"  does  not 
extend  beyond  actual  transportation  costs 
(direct  moving  expenses).  He  concludes 
that,  because  the  reimbursement  in  the 
present  case  was  for  pKJstarrlval  expenses 
(Indirect  moving  expenses),  the  amount  of 
the  reimbursement  Is  Includable  in  gross 
Income  under  section  61  la) . 

We  agree  with  petitioner. 

Though  it  Is  no  longer  open  to  serious 
question  that  the  concept  of  "gross  Income" 
embodied  In  section  61(a)  Is  "all  inclusive," 
COTnmissioner  v.  Glenshaio  Glass  Co.  |55-1 
ustc  n  93081.  348  U.S.  426.  432  (1955),  It 
is  a  well  established  principle  that  a  reim- 
bursement of  costs  Incurred  by  an  existing 
employee  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  Is  not  compensatory  In  nature 
and  is  excludable  from  the  employee's  gross 
income.  John  E.  Cavanagh  [Dec.  24,841  [  36 
T.C.  300  (1961).*  More  precisely,  therefore, 
the  question  before  us  centers  on  the  limits 
of  the  concept  "Interest  or  benefit  of  the 
employer." 

It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  define  these 
limits,  to  consider  the  development  of  the 
law  in  the  areas  of  employees'  moving  ex- 
penses and  their  reimbursement  by  the 
employer.  Prior  to  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  section  217,  which  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion for  direct  moving  expenses  incurred 
after  December  31,  1963,  It  had  been  con- 
sistently held  that  all  moving  expenses,  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  were  nondeductible,  personal 
expenses  under  section  262.  See  Koons  v. 
United  States  (63-1  usTC  119379],  315  F.  2d 
542  (C.  A.  9,  1963);  Light  v.  Commissioner 
[62-2  USTC  119846],  310  F.  2d  716  (C.  A.  6. 
1962),  affirming  i>er  curiam  a  Memorandum 
Opinion  of  this  Court  (Dec.  25,068(M)]; 
and  United  States  v.  Woodall  [58-2  tjstc 
119547],  255  F.  2d  370  (C.  A.  10,  1958).  If, 
however,  direct  moving  expenses  were  reim- 
bursed by  the  employer,  the  reimburse- 
ment was  held  not  to  be  Includable  In  the 
Income  of  the  employee  on  the  rationale 
that  the  expenses  were  Incurred  primarily 
In  the  Interest  of  the  employer.  John  E. 
Cavanagh,  supra.  From  the  status  of  the 
law  In  the  area,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  cri- 
teria used  to  determine  whether  a  reim- 
bursement Is  compensatory  are  In  no  way 
dependent  upon  considerations  relevant  to 
the  issue  of  the  deductibility  of  the  expense 
by  the  employee.  See  statement  of  existing 
law  in  H.  Rept.  No.  749,  88th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pp.  58-59  (1963),  1964-1  C.  B.  Part  2, 
pp.  125,  182-183. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  Rev.  Rul. 
65-158,  1965-1  C.  B.  34,  and  Rev.  Rul.  54- 
429,  1954-2  C.  B.  53,  takes  the  position  that 
the  exclusion  of  reimbursed  expenses  from 
gross  income  is  limited  to  the  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  for  the  actual  transportation 
of  the  employee,  his  family,  his  personal  and 
household  effects,  and  his  meals  and  lodg- 
ing en  route.  This  Court  has  also  allowed  the 
exclusion  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  liv- 
ing costs  Incurred  by  the  employee  after  his 
arrival  at  the  new  post  of  duty.  John  E. 
Cavanagh,  supra.  Congress  took  note  of  this 
confusion  with  reference  to  the  excludabllity 
of  moving  expense  reimbursement  in  Its  In- 
vestigation of  the  area  relevant  to  the  en- 
actment of  section  217.  It  was  concluded 
that,  while  the  deduction  for  moving   ex- 


'  This  position  has  long  been  conceded  by 
the  Commissioner.  See  Rev.  Rul.  65-158, 
dealing  with  section  61(a),  1965-1  C.  B.  34; 
and  Rev.  Rul.  54-429,  dealing  with  section  22 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939, 
1954-2  C.  B.  53. 
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penses  allowed  under  section  217  woxild  be 
limited  to  the  present  Intern  il  Revenue 
Service  categories — 

"[njo  Inference  should  be  drawi  from  this, 
however,  that  moving  expense  exclusions 
under  existing  law  are  necessailly  limited 
to  these  •  •  •  categories  •  •  *.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  exclusion  or  existing 
employees  extends  beyond  these  •  •  •  cat- 
egories Is  left  for  Judicial  Int 'rpretatlon. 
(H.  Rept.  No.  749,  supra,  at  p.  19:  S.  Rept. 
No.  830.  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  pp.  7  -72  ( 1964) , 
1964-1  C.  B.  Part  2,  pp.  505,  575-)76r' 
In  keeping  with  the  Intent  o '  Congress, 
herein  expressed,  we  must  del  ermine,  in 
these  situations,  what  is  "the  int  ;rest  of  the 
employer"  which  will  merit  ai .  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  the  amou;  it  of  reim- 
bursed moving  expenses. 

The  present  Service  dichotomy  between  a 
reimbursement  for  direct  movlig  expenses 
(excludable)  and  for  indirect  noving  ex- 
penses (includable),  viewed  In  relation  to 
determining  the  Interest  of  the  umployer,  is 
the  result  of  an  administrative  determina- 
tion and  not  of  any  innate  logl  :al  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  respo  ident  sup- 
ports this  distinction  by  reliance  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions;  (1)  that  t<i  loolc  into 
the  facts  of  each  case  would  be  too  heavy 
an  administrative  and  judicial  liurden  and 
(2)  that  the  indirect  expenses  depend  upon 
the  employee's  personal  taste  aid  the  em- 
ployer's generosity,  so  that,  even  though  in- 
curred solely  as  a  result  of  a  trans,  er  required 
by  the  employer,  the  expenses  ca  inot  he  re- 
garded as  primarily  for  the  emplc  yer's  bene- 
fit. With  reference  to  the  forn  er  ground, 
the  fact  that  an  inquiry  into  ttie  circum- 
stances of  each  case  will  be  moi  e  demand- 
ing on  both  respondent  and  thu  Judiciary, 
though  perhfips  relevant,  is  n<  t  decisive. 
The  latter  ground  is  a  conclusion  the  basic 
presur position  of  which  must  be  carefully 
coHoidered.  Respondent  contends  that  the 
indirect  expenses  were  not  incurred  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  employer  be- 
cause they  depend  upon  the  emp  oyee's  per- 
sonal taste  and  the  largess  of  th  ;  employer. 
This  rationale  would  seem  to  b(i  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  discussion  of  the  'easonable- 
nesa  of  the  amount  of  the  expend!  ture  rather 
than  to  the  preliminary  detern  ination  of 
the  nature  of  the  expense.  The  et  tlcing  sim- 
plicity of  respondent's  statement  s  also  mis- 
leading In  that  It  connotes  an  en  ployer  un- 
derwriting the  whims  of  Its  empla  yees  when- 
ever their  presence  is  required  at  a  new  Job 
site.  Such  a  "picture"  does  not  square  with 
reality.  In  the  current  business  market,  the 
mobility  of  skilled  labor  Is  a  busi  less  neces- 
sity. The  expansion  of  buslnesj  Into  new 
geographical  areas  requires  the  rsady  avail- 
ability of  a  skilled  and  mobile  labor  force. 
It  is  to  Insure  such  availability  that  many 
employers  have  adopted  a  ix>llc  7  of  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  an  existing  employee's  transfer  to 
a  new  duty  post. 

Respondent  concedes  that  dir«ct  moving 
expenses  Inure  primarily  to  the  be  leflt  of  the 
employer.  It  is  our  opinion  that  h  s  unquali- 
fied statement  that  indirect  movli  g  expenses 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  said 
also  to  inure  primarily  to  the  bei  eflt  of  the 
employer.  Ignores  the  economic  idealities  of 
the  situation.  The  fact  that  pet  tloner  was 
forced,  due  to  a  housing  shortage,  to  accept 
temporary  quarters  for  himself  n  Lander, 
while  maintaining  his  family  in  California, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  resi  It  of  peti- 
tioner's personal  preference  or  taste.  In  ad- 
dition, the  fact  that  numerous  employers, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  relmb\irsi!  such  ex- 
penses adds  credence  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  expenses  are  incurred  prtnarlly  for 
their  benefit. 

In  a  situation  where  the  transfer  of  an 
existing  employee  is  solely  at  tbd  bebest  of 
the  employer  and  where  the  ca^se  of  the 
temporary  expenditure  Is  outsld^  the  con- 
trol of  the  employee,  the  expenses  are  In- 
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curred  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  such  a  case,  the  concept  of  the 
"Interest  of  the  employer"  covers  those  costs 
which  are  actually  incurred  to  effect  the 
change  in  location.  Including  those  tempo- 
rary li\'lng  costs  directly  related  to  and 
caused  by  the  circumstances  in  existence  at 
the  new  post  of  duty.  In  so  holding,  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  opened  an  avenue  for 
unwarranted  advantages.  In  this  regard,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  ceise  before  us  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  corporate  employee,  in  a 
large  publicly  owned  corporation,  who  was 
transferred  to  a  new  plant  in  a  community 
which  did  not  possess  adequate  housing  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  recent  industrial 
growth.  It  involves  an  employee  who  ac- 
quired and  occupied  permanent  quarters  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  record  re- 
veals that  the  petitioner  received  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  incurred  over  a  period  of 
less  than  two  nionths.  during  which  time 
permanent  quarters  were  unavailable.  There 
is  no  question  before  us  involving  the  rea- 
sonableness and  necessity  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditures. 

In  reaching  our  determination,  namely, 
that  the  reimbursement  was  not  includable 
in  petitioner's  gross  income,  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  in  conflict  with  the  authorities 
relied  on  by  respondent,  with  the  exception 
of  the  case  of  England  v.  United  States  [  65-1 
trsTC  •■93921,  345  P.  2d  414  (C.  A.  7,  1965), 
certiorari  denied  382  U.S.  986  (1965).  Re- 
spondent relies  on  the  decisions  in  United 
States  V.  Woodall,  supra  and  Koons  v.  United 
States,  supra,  both  of  which  held  that  a 
reimbursement  to  a  newly  hired  employee 
for  direct  expenses  incurred  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  such  employee  to  his  new  post 
of  duty  was  includable  in  his  gross  Income. 
The  rationale  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  In  United 
States  V.  Woodall.  supra,  at  372,  was  that  In 
the  case  of  a  newly  hired  employee  the 
payment  of  even  direct  moving  expenses 
"was  in  the  nature  of  a  cash  bonus  as  an 
inducement  to  accept  employment."  This 
rationale  is  without  application  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  which  Involves  an  existing 
("old")  employee.  See  John  E.  Cavanagh, 
supra.  Respondent  also  relies  on  Light  v. 
Commissioner,  supra;  and  Commissioner  v. 
Mendel  65-2  ustc  1i9698I,  351  F.  2d  580 
(C.  A.  4,  1963),  reversing  and  remanding 
I  Dec.  26,349]  41  T.  C.  32  (1963).  Both  of 
these  cases  dealt  solely  with  the  availability 
of  a  deduction  to  the  employee.  We  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  opinion  that  the  criteria 
for  allowing  a  deduction  are  not  relevant  to 
the  issue  of  whether  the  reimbursement  of 
such  expenses  is  to  be  Included  in  gross 
income. 

Finally,  respondent  cites  England  v.  United 
States,  supra.  In  that  case,  on  facts  suf- 
ficiently similar,  but  extending  beyond  those 
before  us.**  the  Seventh  Circuit  held  that  the 
position  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
limiting  exclusions  from  gross  income  to  re- 
imbursements for  direct  moving  expenses, 
was  a  permissible  interpretation  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code's  definition  of  gross 
Income.  The  Court  of  Appeals  stated  at 
p.  416  that — 

"the  cost  of  meals,  lodgings,  and  expenses 
incidental  to  securing  housing  at  the  post  are 
personal  living  expenses  of  the  employee,  and 
if  they  are  provided  by  the  employer.  Income 
is  realized  thereby.  •  •  •■• 
The  Court  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
decision  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  In  the  case  of 
Cockrell  v.  Commissioner  63-2  ustc  1  9674], 
321  P.  2d  504  (C.  A.  8,  1963),  affirming  (Dec. 


'  In  addition  to  the  employee's  meals,  lodg- 
ings, and  sundries  while  awaiting  permanent 
quarters,  he  also  received  relmbvirsement  for 
the  costs  incurred  for  a  trip  by  his  wife  to 
Inspect  the  new  residence,  the  cost  of  a  title 
search,  revenue  stamps,  advertisements  and 
telegrams  regarding  the  sale  of  the  prior  resi- 
dence, and  the  cost  of  boarding  of  the  em- 
ployee's dog  and  cat. 
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25.562]  38  T.  C.  470  (1962).  had  already  re 
solved  the  gross  income  question  in  favor  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  Cockrell 
both  this  Court  and  the  Eighth  Circuit  con- 
fined  their  rationale  to  the  question  of  tlie 
availability  of  a  deduction,  though  they  did 
nominally  dispose  of  the  gross  Income  issue 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  gross  income 
issue  was  unnecessary  because  the  taxpayer 
in  the  Cockrell  case  appeared  to  concede  tlie 
issue  except  on  the  very  limited  ground  that 
it  was  excludable  under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations.  In  disposing  of 
the  issue,  the  Cockrell  opinion  merely  notes 
the  opinion  of  this  Court  in  Darrell  Spear 
Courtney  (Dec.  23,588).  32  T.  C.  334.  341 
(1959),  where,  by  way  of  dicta,  we  made  tlie 
general  observation  that  "(a)  cash  allowance 
for  food,  lodging,  and  similar  Items,  In  addi- 
tion to  wages.  Is  Income." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  none  of  the  cases 
relied  on  by  the  Seventh  Circuit  in  tlie 
England  case  did  the  respective  courts  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  fully  this  precise 
issue.  We  must,  therefore,  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  reached  in  the  England  case  that 
these  earlier  determinations  precluded  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  issue.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  Seventh  Circuit's  decision 
in  the  England  case,  we  feel  that  the  better 
view  Is  that  expenses.  Incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee after  arrival  at  the  new  post  of  duty, 
may,  as  under  the  present  circumstances, 
represent  amounts  paid  by  the  employee 
primarily  on  behalf  of,  or  in  the  interest  of 
his  employer.  See  John  E.  Cavanagh.  supra. 
Consequently,  we  hold  that  on  the  record  be- 
fore us,  the  reimbursement  of  petitioner's 
postarrival  expenditures  was  excludable  from 
his  gross  income. 

In  light  of  our  holding  that  these  reim- 
bursements were  properly  excludable  from 
gross  income,  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of  the  deductibility  of  the 
expenses  by  the  employee. 

Reviewed  by  the  Court. 

Decision  will  be  entered  for  the  petitioners. 

HoYT,  Judge,  dissents. 

CONCURRING    OPINION 

Dawson,  Judge,  concurring:  I  concur  in 
the  result  reached  in  the  majority  opinion. 
However,  I  would  decide  the  case  for  the 
petitioner  solely  on  the  Issue  of  deducti- 
bility. Granted  that  the  concepts  of  "home" 
are  mixed  and  sometimes  confusing,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  petitioner  should  be 
permitted,  under  these  particular  facts  and 
circumstances,  to  deduct  his  expenses  for 
meals  and  lodging  at  Lander.  See  sections 
62(2)  (B)  and  162(a)(2).  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  I  would  treat  San  Francisco 
as  his  "home"  during  the  short  period  of 
time  (December  and  January)  that  his 
family  remained  there  and  allow  him  to 
deduct  his  "away  from  home"  expenses  at 
Lander.  I  think  this  Is  justified  primarily 
because  the  petitioner  incurred  during  those 
two  months  substantial  continuing  and 
duplicitous  living  expenses  at  his  permanent 
place  of  residence,  i.e.,  San  Francisco.  Cf. 
James  v.  United  States  [62-2  ustc  ?I  9735], 306 
P.  2d  204  (C.  A.  9,  1962). 

DISSENTING    OPINION 

ScoTT,  Judge,  dissenting:  I  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  majority  that  the  facts  in 
the  present  case  bring  it  within  the  principle 
of  John  E.  Cavanagh  [Dec.  24,841  ] ,  36  T.C.  300 
(1961).  That  case  involved  reimbursement 
to  the  taxpayer  of  "his  excess  cost  for  food 
and  lodging  of  his  family  while  his  house- 
hold effects  were  In  transit"  which  we  re- 
ferred to  as  "extraordinary  expenses."  The 
reimbursement  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  Instant 
case  was  for  his  ordinary  living  expenses  at 
Lander,  his  new  post  of  duty.  Ordinary  liv- 
ing expenses  of  a  taxpayer  at  a  permanent 
place  of  employment,  even  though  his  family 
Is  living  elsewhere,  are  personal  expenses.  In 
accordance  with  holdings  In  Leo  C.  Cockrell 
[Dec.  25,562],  38  T.C.  470  (1962),  affd.  [63-2 
USTC  1!  9674),  321  P.  2d  504  (CA.  8.  1963),  and 
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nnvlev  Commissioner  (66-1  ustc  \:  9162],  354 
rgn  480  (CA.  9,  1966).  affirming  a  Memo- 
rtndum  Opinion  of  this  Court  (Dec.  26.766 
)u\]  I  would  hold  that  the  reimbursement 
rtceived  by  petitioner  is  includable  In  his  tax- 
Me  income.  In  my  view,  the  instant  case  is 
,-rtistinKulshable  from  Light  v.  Commissioner 
S  USTC  1  98461.  310  P.  2d  716  (CA.  5, 
082 1  affirming  a  Memorandum  Opinion  of 
th^  Court  [Dec.  25,068(M)1.  The  majority 
!omion  disposes  of  the  Light  case  by  stating 
Sat  it  is  inapplicable  in  that  It  dealt  with 
Se  availability  of  a  deduction  to  the  em- 
^oyee  The  facts  in  Light  v.  Commissioner, 
Lnra  are  that  the  taxpayer  was  transferred 
bv  his  old  employer  from  New  Orleans  to 
Newark  where  he  occupied  a  hotel  room  prior 
to  moving  his  family  to  Newark.  By  pre- 
arrangement  that  taxpayer  was  reimbursed 
by  his  employer  "for  the  cost  incurred  for 
meals  and  rooms  In  Newark  prior  to  being 
toined  by  his  family  and  for  the  hotel  and 
meals  for  himself  and  his  family  for  the  few 
days  between  their  arrival  in  Newark  and 
their  occupancy  of  a  dwelling  at  that  place." 
Although  the  Light  case  dealt  with  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Ux- 
payer  for  meals  and  lodging  In  Newark,  that 
Issue  would  not  have  arisen  except  for  the 
inclusion  by  the  taxpayer  in  his  Income  of 
the  amount  of  the  reimbursement  received 
from  his  employer.  Technically  the  case 
dealt  with  a  claimed  deduction,  but  Inherent 
In  the  decision  is  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
imbursement constituted  income  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

However,  even  If  the  facts  In  the  present 
case  should  be  considered  to  bring  this  case 
within  our  holding  in  John  E.  Cavanagh. 
supra,  I  would  nevertheless  disagree  with 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority.  In 
my  view  we  should  accept  and  follow  the 
arcult  Cotirt's  Opinion  In  England  v.  United 
States  (65-1  ustc  1i  9392],  345  P.  2d  414 
(C.  A.  7,  1965),  certiorari  denied  382  U.S. 
986  (1965),  holding  Cavanagh  to  be  Incor- 
rectly decided. 

In  H  Willis  Nichols  Jr.  (Dec.  17,307[,  13 
T  C  916  (1949),  we  held  moving  expenses 
for  an  old  employee  to  be  personal  expenses. 
It  follows  that  reimbursement  of  such  per- 
sonal expenses  constitutes  Income.  As 
pointed  out  in  Commissioner  v.  Mendel 
165-2  ustc  r  9698],  351  P.  2d  580,  582  (C  A. 
4  1965),  reversing  (Dec.  26,349[  41  T.  C 
32  (1963),  "•  •  •  Ordinarily,  reimburse- 
ment for  rnovlng  expense  to  an  existing  em- 
ployee would  constitute  gross  Income  under 
the  comprehensive  definition  in  Section  61(a) 
of  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954  •  •  •"  but 
"Revenue  Ruling  54-429,  supra,  [1954-2  C.  B. 
53]  sought  to  alleviate  the  rigors  of  the 
application  of  the  statutory  definition  of 
gross  income  to  reimbursement  for  moving 
expenses  to  an  existing  employee."  Whether 
the  Commissioner  should,  by  ruling,  exclude 
from  Income  that  which  by  statute  is  In- 
cludable therein,  is  not  before  us  here,  nor 
has  it  been  before  this  Court  or  the  other 
Courts  in  other  cases  decided  since  Revenue 
Ruling  54-429,  1954-2  C.  B.  53,  became  ef- 
fective. The  Commissioner  has  permitted 
the  exclusion  from  income  of  reimbursement 
of  moving  costs  in  accordance  with  his  rul- 
ing. Whether  we  approve  of  the  ruling  or 
not  (see  Judge  Opper's  concurring  opinion 
In  Willis  B.  Ferebee  (Dec.  25,958],  39  T.  C 
801.  804  (1963).  involving  reimbursement  of 
moving  expenses  to  a  new  employee),  the 
time  has  come  to  cease  attempting  to  follow 
It  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  deciding  cases 
involving  claimed  deductions  or  reimburse- 
ments to  which  It  does  not  grant  exclusion 
from  income.  In  accordance  with  Light  v. 
Commissioner,  supra,  and  England  v.  United 
States,  supra,  I  would  hold  that  the  reim- 
bursement here  in  Issue  constitutes  Income 
to  petitioner  and  that  the  amounts  of  the 
expenses  for  which  the  reimbursement  was 
received  are  not  deductible.  Cf.  United 
States  v.  Woodall  (58-2  ustc  tl  9547].  256  F. 
2d  370  (C  A.  10,  1958). 


Tietjens.     Bruce.     Pierce     and     Atkins, 
Judges,  agree  with  this  dissent. 


CONSTRUCTION   OF   CENTRAL  ARI- 
ZONA     PROJECT,      ARIZONA-NEW 

MEXICO 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Yesterday  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  which  I  was  privileged  to 
cosponsor.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  encompasses  the  administration's 
recommendations  for  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  which  ac- 
companied the  legislation  and  explains 
it,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1013)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  Arizona-New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interioh, 

Oftice  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  B^nclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  Its  enactment. 

The  draft  bill  would  give  effect  to  certain 
of  the  Administration's  recommendations  for 
a  lower  Colorado  River  development  program. 

Specifically,  the  draft  bill  would: 

1.  Authorize  the  Central  Arizona  project 
(Including  Hooker  Dam  In  New  Mexico)  with 
provision  for  assistance  In  meeting  repay- 
ment requirements  In  Arizona  through  (a) 
a  $10  per  acre-foot  average  canal-side  Irriga- 
tion rate,  (b)  a  $50  per  acre-foot  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  rate,  (c)  a  small  addi- 
tion to  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
rate,  or  an  ad  valorem  tax,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two; 

2.  Make  provision  for  low-cost  pumping 
power  for  the  Central  Arizona  project 
through  prepayment  for  the  requisite  capac- 
ity and  associated  transmission  facilities  in 
a  large,  efficient  thermal  plant  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  southwest  area  by  a  combina- 
tion of  public  and  private  utilities  associated 
with  Western  Energy  Supply  and  Transmis- 
sion Associates  (WEST) ; 

3.  Encompass  programs  for  water  salvage 
and  recovery  of  ground  water  along  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  main  stream  of  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River: 

4.  Remove  the  Hualapal  (Bridge  Canyon) 
and  Marble  Canyon  sites  from  the  operation 
of  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 


In  addition  the  Administration  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

a.  Expansion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  to  include  the  Marble  Canyon 
site  and  the  elimination  of  the  latter  devel- 
opment from  the  program; 

b.  Deferral  of  action  on  the  Hualapal 
(Bridge  Canyon)  project  at  this  time,  reserv- 
ing the  question  of  disposition  of  the  Huala- 
pal site  for  future  consideration  by  the 
Congress; 

c.  Establishment  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  to  re-examine  the  nation's 
critical  water  supply  problems.  Including 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  as  heretofore  rec- 
ommended by  the  Administration. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  the 
authorization  of  the  Central  Arizona  project. 
If  the  State  of  Arizona  is  to  put  to  use  Its  en- 
titlement of  Colorado  River  water  as  ad- 
judicated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  v. 
California,  et  al..  373  U5.  546  (1963».  this 
project  must  be  built.  The  Central  Arizona 
project  should  be  undertaken  now  In  order 
to  slow  the  pace  at  which  ground  water  re- 
sources In  the  Central  Arizona  area  are  being 
exhaxisted. 

Similarly,  we  are  In  agreement  that  studies 
of  the  long-range  water  supply  problems  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  should  now  be  Initi- 
ated in  order  that  proposed  solutions  may  be 
evolved  and  considered  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  foregoing  program  will,  we  believe, 
provide  the  authorization  necessary  to  meet 
the  most  immediate  water  development  needs 
in  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  area.  At 
the  same  time,  the  studies  of  the  National 
Water  Commission  will  provide  a  back- 
ground of  Information  and  advice  against 
which  long-range  solutions  to  the  region's 
water  supply  problems  can  be  effectively 
evolved. 

The  segments  of  the  lower  Colorado  River 
that  would  be  inundated  by  the  Hualapai 
and  Marble  Canyon  developments  possess 
major  scenic  and  wilderness  values.  Whether 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  construction 
of  these  projects  are  of  sufficient  Importance 
to  outweigh  the  retention  of  these  areas  in 
their  present  state  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vexing  Issues  that  has  emerged  In  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  Colorado  River  re- 
source problems.  After  further  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  the  matter,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
Marble  Canyon  site  is  to  retain  it  In  Its 
natural  state  as  an  addition  to  the  existing 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Studies  re- 
garding the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  park  will  be  completed  shortly 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  shall  transmit 
for  the  Congress'  consideration  a  draft  of  a 
bin  to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  Pend- 
ing action  on  it,  we  believe  that  legislation 
authorizing  the  Central  Arizona  project 
should  also  remove  the  Marble  Canyon  site, 
along  with  the  Hualapal  site  hereafter  dis- 
cussed, from  the  operation  of  Part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  If  the  necessary  deter- 
minations can  be  completed  in  time,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  including  the  park 
extension  in  the  proposed  legislation  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

•Whether  hydroelectric  development  of  the 
Hualapai  site  should  also  be  precluded  per- 
manently need  not  be  decided  at  this  time. 
Deferment  of  this  decision  need  not  affect 
construction  of  the  Central  Arizona  project 
since  under  our  recommendations,  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  unit  will  not  depend  upon  a 
main  stream  Colorado  River  hydroelectric 
power  development  as  a  source  of  pumping 
power  and  financial  assistance. 

We,  therefore,  reiterate  the  reconunenda- 
tion  made  in  our  report  of  May  17.  1965. 
on  H  R.  4671  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  its  report  of  May  10.  1965.  on  S.  75  and 
S  1019.  that  consideration  of  the  Hualapal 
site  be  deferred  by  the  Congress  pending 
evaluation  of  the  Issue  by  the  National  Water 
Commission. 

In  order  to  preserve  Congressional  freedom 
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of  action  with  respect  to  Hualafaal,  Part  I 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  shoul^  be  made 
Inapplicable  to  it. 

We  believe  that  the  National  \f  ater  Com- 
mission should  be  authorized  se  jarately  as 
provided  by  S.  20  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  6  and  is  now  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  apd  Insular 
Affairs 

We  believe  the  Commission  Is  Ithe  appro- 
priate entity  to  undertake  an  i  evaluation 
of  basic  issues  relative  to  Colotado  River 
water  supply  problems.  The  Commission 
would  be  directed  by  section  3j|a)  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill   to;  I 

( 1 )  review  present  and  anticipated  na- 
tional water  resource  problems,  niaklng  such 
projections  of  water  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  and  Identifying  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  these  requirements — giving 
consideration,  among  other  things,  to  con- 
servation and  more  efficient  use  [of  existing 
supplies,  increased  usability  by  rtductlon  of 
pollution.  Innovations  to  encQurage  the 
highest  economic  use  of  water, I  Interbasin 
transfers,  and  technological  adjvances  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  desalting,  weath- 
er modlflcatlon  and  waste  water  purification 
and  reuse:  (2)  consider  economld  and  social 
consequences  of  water  resource  development. 
Including,  for  example,  the  Impsit  of  water 
resource  development  on  regionsu  economic 
growth,  on  institutional  arrangements,  and 
on  esthetic  values  affecting  thei  quality  of 
life  of  the  American  people;  and!  (3)  advise 
on  such  specific  water  resource  matters  as 
may  be  referred  to  It  by  the  President  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council.         I 

Advice  and  guidance  on  these  piatters,  all 
relevant  to  the  Colorado  Basin's  Water  prob- 
lems, by  a  disinterested  and  objective  Com- 
mission composed  of  outstanding  citizens 
should  provide  background  of  weat  assist- 
ance in  the  formulation  of  speciM:  propiosals. 
The  Commission  can  be  expecied  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  proljlems  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  As  Presldant  Johnson 
said  In  his  message  to  the  dongress  on 
"Protecting  our  Natural  Heritagt"  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1967,  in  renewing  his  rejcommenda- 
tlon  for  the  establishment  of  tie  Commis- 
sion, "We  must  thoroughly  explore  every 
means  for  assuring  an  adequat*  supply  of 
pure  water  to  arid  areas  like  the  feouthwest." 
Under  the  previously  proposed  plan  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project,  which;  envisioned 
provision  of  pumping  power  and  fnanclal  as- 
sistance from  main  stream  hjydroelectrlc 
power  developments,  all  reimbursable  costs 
would  have  been  returned  through  financial 
assistance  from  power  sales  a»id  average 
rates  of  910  and  $50  per  acre-foo*  for  Irriga- 
tion and  municipal  and  industrial  water,  re- 
spectively. This  $50  M&I  rate  i  Included  a 
component  for  irrigation  assistiince.  Fed- 
eral financing  of  a  portion  of  a  ionfederaUy 
owned  thermal  plant  through  prepayment 
for  project  power  requirements  |would  pro- 
vide low-cost  pumping  power  land  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  main  stream  Colorado  River  hydro- 
electric projects.  I 

Using  the  previously  proposed  average 
water  rates,  our  studies  estlmata  that  under 
such  a  situation,  the  project  cofet  would  be 
repaid  either  by  increasing  the  M&I  rate  to 
$56.00  per  acre-foot  or  by  assessing  the  proj- 
ect service  area  In  Arizona  wlttt  an  annual 
ad  valorem  tax  levy  which  would  come  to  0.6 
mills  per  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  if  Pinal. 
Maricopa,  and  Pima  Countries  ak"e  Included. 
The  economic  benefits  of  the  project  should 
manifest  themselves  In  an  Incflease  In  the 
area's  wealth  which.  In  turn,  would  be  re- 
fiected  in  a  growth  of  the  ta$  base.  All 
things  considered,  the  Increase  in  taxes 
would  seem  to  be  relatively  mddest. 

Obviously,  various  combinations  of  the 
two  alternatives  of  the  munlct oal  and  in- 
dustrial water  charge  and  the  ad  valorem 
levy  are  possible.     Decisions  on    the  actual 


mix  should  be  taken  only  in  clotet  con- 
sultation with  the  State  and  local  people 
concerned.  The  legislation  we  are  suggest- 
ing will  provide  the  requisite  fiexibility.  The 
average  $10  per  acre-foot  canal-side  irriga- 
tion water  rate,  which  results  In  an  average 
rate  of  $16  per  acre-foot  at  the  farmer's  head- 
gate,  however.  Is  not  capable  of  substantial 
adjustment.  It  represents  the  average  re- 
payment ability  of  the  water  users,  g^ven 
other  necessary  costs,  reasonable  profit  al- 
lowances and  maintenance  of  the  type  of 
agriculture  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  program.  Among 
the  factors  which  restrict  an  upward  thrust 
of  the  average  irrigation  water  rate  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project  are  the  restraints 
proposed  upon  the  expansion  of  Irrigation 
and  the  lack  of  an  assurance  of  a  continuing 
water  supply.  Consequently,  we  contemplate 
retention  of  the  $10  rate,  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent price  levels. 

This  plan  adheres  to  all  present  reclama- 
tion repayment  policies.  'There  are  prece- 
dents for  the  use  of  a  small  M&I  surcharge 
or  ad  valorem  tax  for  irrigation  repayment 
assistance.  The  Central  Valley  Project  in 
California  is  an  example  of  the  former.  The 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  and  the  Fry- 
ing^an-Arkansas  Project,  both  upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  projects,  are  among  the 
latter,  as  is  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project 
in  North  Dakota. 

While  the  prepaid  purchase  of  pumping 
power  from  a  non-Federal  steam-electric 
plant  would  be  a  departure  In  reclamation 
history,  the  provision  of  pvunplng  power  for 
project  use  is.  Itself,  customary.  There  are 
indications  that  Bureau  of  Reclamation  co- 
operation In  a  non-Federal  steamplant  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  public  and  private  gen- 
erating utilities  In  the  WEST  organization. 
Sections  1-7  of  the  enclosed  draft  of  bill 
(Attachment  A)  would  give  effect  to  the 
foregoing  reconmiendations. 

Colorado  River  legislation  considered  in 
the  89th  Congress  would  have  granted  Cali- 
fornia a  priority  for  the  consumptive  use  of 
4,400.000  acre-feet  of  water  as  against  diver- 
sions for  the  Central  Arizona  project  In  any 
year  In  which  there  is  less  than  7.500.000  acre- 
feet  of  main  stream  Colorado  River  water 
available  for  consumptive  use  In  the  three 
lower  basin  States  of  Arizona,  California, 
and  Nevada.  In  such  event,  diversions  for 
the  Central  Arizona  project  would  also  be 
curtailed  in  favor  of  existing  users  in  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  This  priority  would  persist  until 
works  are  in  operation  capable  of  augment- 
ing the  flow  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Iselow  Lee  Ferry  by  not  less  than 
2,500.000  acre-feet  annually.  This  Interstate 
priority  was  arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the 
States  Involved.  Earlier,  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  favorably 
reporting  S.  1668  in  the  88th  Congress,  pro- 
vided a  similar  California  priority  as  against 
the  Central  Arizona  project,  but  terminating 
in  25  years. 

We  believe  the  questions  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  statutory  priority  and  of  Its 
terms  are  primarily  for  resolution  by  the 
States  involved  and  the  Congress.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  upon  an  interstate 
priority,  the  Administration  would  offer  no 
objection.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water 
supply  studies,  financial  analysis  and  feasi- 
bility determination  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project  have  been  made  in  the  light  of  a 
priority  of  4,400,000  acre-feet  per  annum  for 
California  uses  and  for  existing  rights  and 
uses  in  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Payout  assistance  from  a  lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  would  not  be  necessary  un- 
der our  proposal.  However,  if  the  Congress 
deems  it  appropriate  to  establish  such  fund 
at  this  time  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  other  future  water  developments  for  the 
lower  basin,  we  perceive  no  objection  thereto. 
Presumably,  such  a  fund  would  Include  post- 
amortization    revenues    from    the    existing 


Hoover  and  Parker-Davis  projects,  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  and  such  other  Federal 
dams  as  may  be  subsequently  constructed 
In  the  lower  basin.  The  most  recent  step  by 
the  Congress  In  this  direction  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Columbia  Basin  account  by 
section  2  of  Pi.  89-448  of  June  14,  1966.  In 
the  event  the  Congress  concludes  that  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  development  fund 
should  be  established  at  this  time,  we  also 
transmit  such  a  provision  (Attachment  B) 
for  consideration. 

The  following  table  compares  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  lower  Colorado  program  we 
recommend  be  authorized  with  the  cost  of 
the  construction  authorizations  contained  in 
Title  III  of  S.  861,  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  H.R.  3300,  pending  before  the 
House  Committee: 


Administra- 
tion recom- 
mendation 

Title  III, 
S.  861  and 
H.R.  3300 

Ilualapai  (including 
Coconino  silt  retention 
dam)                           

$529,000,000 

11.000,000 

580,000,000 

Paris  silt  retention  dam 

Central  Arizona  project... 
Thermal  prepay 

$580,000,000 

92.000.000 

42.000.000 

5,000,000 

Water  salvage      

42,000,000 
5,000  000 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Total 

719, 000, 000 

1, 167, 000  000 

S.  861  would  also  authorize  five  par- 
ticipating projects  under  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act,  Anlmas-La  Plata, 
Colorado-New  Mexico  and  Dolores,  Dallas 
Creek,  West  Divide  and  San  Miguel  in  Colo- 
rado. Similar  authorizations  are  contained 
In  H.R.  3300. 

In  transmitting  the  planning  reports  on 
these  projects  to  the  Congress,  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata  and  Dolores  projects  were  recom- 
mended for  imnvedlate  authorization.  De- 
ferral, pending  the  establishment  and  com- 
pletion of  review  by  the  National  Water 
Conunlssion  of  related  water  problems,  was 
proposed  for  the  others.  This  proposed 
legislation  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  to  authorize  the  Anlmas-La  Plata 
and  Dolores  projects.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  Inclusion  therein  of  a  provision 
along  the  lines  of  Section  501  of  S.  861.  In 
that  event  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  would 
be  modified  to  omit  the  Dallas  Creek.  West 
Divide  and  San  Miguel  projects.  We  would 
also  propose  to  eliminate  what  is  now  sub- 
section (d)  of  Section  501  of  S.  861  for  the 
reasons  stated  last  yecu-  In  Commissioner 
Domlny's  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  HJl. 
4671.  (See  pp.  1343-1344.  Serial  89-17  Part  H, 
Hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  on  "Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project")  We  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  Inclusion  of  provisions  like 
Sections  501  (b)  and  (e)  of  S.  861.  Nor  would 
there  be  objection  to  applying  the  "Class  1 
equivalency"  concept  to  acreage  limitations 
for  the  Anlmas-La  Plata.  Dolores  and  Seed- 
skadee  projects  (Sec.  501(c).  S.  861),  tn  view 
of  the  high  altitude  and  relatively  short 
growing  seasons  of  the  areas  Involved. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authorization 
of  participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act,  S.  861  Includes  a 
number  of  provisions  affecting  upper  and 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin  relationships. 
These  provisions  have  largely  been  arrived 
at  In  the  course  of  Interbasin  discussions 
and  Congressional  consideration  of  earlier 
Colorado  River  bills.  There  Is  no  objection 
to  inclusion  of  the  substance  of  these  provi- 
sions In  this  legislation  and  the  attached 
draft  bill  so  provides,  commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 8. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  to  authorlM 
the  Central  Arizona  project  as  herein  pro- 
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poeed  Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
president. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SxrwART  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INDIAN  POLICY  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th 
Congress  I  submitted  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  114  calling  upon  the  Congress 
to  reappraise  and  reassess  its  policy  to- 
ward American  Indians.  In  my  remarks 
at  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  not 
since  1953  had  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  offered  a  definitive  statement  re- 
garding our  policy  toward  the  first  na- 
tive Americans. 

Since  1953,  the  lot  of  the  American 
Indian  has  improved  in  some  respects — 
in  other  areas  little  progress  has  been 
made.  In  any  event,  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  distinct  need  for  us  to  redefine  our 
position. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  have  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  As  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  I  intend  to 
devote  considerable  effort  to  the  needs 
of  our  Indian  people.  This  concurrent 
resolution,  which  I  resubmit  today,  could 
help  set  the  course  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  direction  of  social  and  economic 
equality  with  other  citizens.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  the  following  Senators 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  my  resolu- 
tion: Senators  Anderson  of  New  Mexico; 
Bartlett  of  Alaska;  Burdick  of  North 
Dakota;  Mundt  of  South  Dakota;  Fannin 
of  Arizona ;  Gruening  of  Alaska ;  Harris 
of  Oklahoma:  Kennedy  of  New  York; 
Mansfield  of  Montana;  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana; Moss  of  Utah;  McGee  of  Wyo- 
ming; Nelson  of  Wisconsin;  Yottng  of 
North  Dakota;  and  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
11)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  (Eski- 
mos. Indians,  and  Aleuts)  suffer  from  adverse 
economic,  health,  education,  and  social  con- 
ditions which  prevent  them  from  sharing 
equally  in  the  great  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancements achieved  by  o\ir  Nation;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gress that  periodic  reversals  In  our  Govern- 
ment's Indian  policy  throughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  full  development  of  the 
human  and  economic  potential  of  Indian 
coDununltles,  thus  prolonging  the  aforemen- 
tioned deplorable  conditions;  and 

Whereas  improved  and  expanded  services 
In  Indian  communities  In  recent  years 
through  direct  Federal  Indian  service  pro- 
grams and  a  wide  variety  of  other  services 
have  begun  accomplishing  encouraging 
breakthroughs:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
Of  the  Oongrees  that — 

(1)  the  deplorable  conditions  of  American 


Indians  and  Alaska  natives  can  only  be  al- 
leviated through  a  sustained,  positive,  and 
dynamic  Indian  policy  with  the  necessary 
constructive  programs  and  services  directed 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for 
application  in  their  respective  communities, 
offering  self-determination  and  self-help  fea- 
tures for  the  people  Involved;  and  that  our 
Government's  concern  for  Its  Indian  citizens 
be  formalized  In  a  new  national  Indian  policy 
so  that  beneficial  effects  may  be  continued 
until  the  day  when  the  Nation's  moral  and 
legal  obligations  to  its  first  citizens — the 
American  Indians — are  fulfilled. 

(2)  modem  day  needs  of  Indian  people  are 
no  longer  responsive  to  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  two  major  Federal  Indian 
service  agencies  alone  (the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health), 
but  the  complete  solution  of  Indian  problems 
win  require  new  and  Innovative  services  for 
the  full  development  of  Indian  and  Alaska 
native  people  and  their  communities,  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  because 
of  Its  traditional  role  In  the  Indian  field, 
access  to  Important  records,  and  direct  re- 
lationships vrtth  tribal  officials,  should  be 
charged  with  the  important  responsibility  of 
coordinating  the  wide  range  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  resources. 

(3)  Indian  and  Alaska  native  governing 
bodies  should  be  recognized  as  having  the 
full  authority  to  determine  the  extent  and 
manner  of  utilizing  all  available  resources 
for  their  communities. 

(4)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
property  vrtll  be  protected;  that  Indian  cul- 
ture and  identity  will  be  respected;  that  the 
necessary  technical  guidance  and  assistance 
will  be  given  to  Insure  future  economic  In- 
dependence; that  continued  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  maximum  development  of  nat- 
ural resources;  that  Inadequate  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanitation  will  be  cor- 
rected; that  a  comprehensive  health  program 
incorporating  and  assuring  curative  and  pre- 
ventive physical  and  mental  health  will  be 
further  developed  for  Indian  and  Alaska 
Natives;  and  that  a  long-term  general,  voca- 
tional, technical,  and  professional  educa- 
tion program  will  be  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped for  both  old  and  young  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  natives  so  that  they  may 
share  fully  In  our  society; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
periodically  review  all  the  activities  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  assure  Congress  of  maximum  utilization 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  resources  for  In- 
dian and  Alaska  native  well-being;  and  that 
the  Secretary  should  submit  an  annual  re- 
port with  necessary  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  to  Indicate  the  manner 
In  which  the  intent  of  this  resolution  Is  be- 
ing carried  out;  and 

(6)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
communities  should  be  given  the  freedom 
and  encouragement  to  develop  their  maxi- 
mum potential;  and  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port a  policy  of  developing  the  necessary 
programs  and  services  to  bring  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  to  a  desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic level  of  full  participating  citizens. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  January  31,  1967: 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Investment 
credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facilities  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution:  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bakek.  Mr.  Bath.  iSi.  Bocos.  Mr.  Pong. 
Mr.  Gbuening,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Ktjchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Scorr. 
and  Mr.  Ttdings. 

Authority  of  February  7,  1967: 

S.  861.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Moss. 

Authority  of  February  8,  1967: 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In 
the  State  of  California:  Mr.  CHtjRCH.  Mr. 
GBtTENiNG,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mt.  Metcalt,  and 
Mr.  Nelson. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  510. 
FULL  DISCLOSURE  IN  CORPORATE 
TAKEOVER  BIDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold 
hearings  on  March  21  and  22  and  April 
4  and  5  on  the  bill,  S.  510,  to  pro- 
vide for  full  disclosure  of  corporate 
equity  ownership  of  securities  imder  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The 
hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Stephen  J. 
Paradise,  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  telephone  225-3921. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  917)  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
systems  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   DEVEL- 
OPMENT   OF    ELECTRIC    VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  will  hold  joint  hear- 
ings on  S.  451  and  S.  453.  bills  to  promote 
the  development  of  electric  vehicles  and 
other  alternatives  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Senator  Muskie,  long  a  leader  in  the 
battle  for  clean  air.  and  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  and  I,  wish  to  invite 
all  Senators  to  inspect  the  several  elec- 
tric vehicles  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able on  March  13  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
to  attend  the  hearings  which  will  begin 
on  March  14. 


DIRKSEN— MAN  FOR  HISTORY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  for  February  10, 
1967.  there  appears  an  article  by  William 
H.  Rentschler  on  our  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DIRKSEN] .  Those  of  us  who  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  fully  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Rentschler's  glowing  de- 
scription of  his  performance.  The  article 
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Is  an  excellent  and  well-deservei  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  niinois.  aid  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  bej  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.        ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the(  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  teb.  10, 
1967] 
DiRKSEM' — Man  for  HlsToar 
(By  William  H.  Rentschlerl 
A  tall  man.  now  bent  with  the  weight  of 
years,  walks  with  measured  gait  along  the 
Bat.  fruited  plains  of  Illinois  towaro  the  yel- 
lowed pages  of  history.  I 
You  know  somehow  where  he  Is  folng. 
And    you    know    he    senses    and    relishes 
bis  fated  role  as  mover  and  phlloaopher,  as 
one  arovind  whom  legends  will  grow,  as  one 
whose  memory  will  linger. 

This  man  Is  Everett  McKlnleyl  Dlrksen. 
steadfast  helmsman  for  that  little  crew  of 
Republicans  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

They  honored  him  In  Chicago  onejlate  April 
evening  In  1966,  when  the  biting  wind  belled 
the  promise  of  spring,  at  one  of  ihose  big. 
glossy,  often  deadly  dull  $100-a-plaoe  dinners. 
Without  a  note  or  scrap  of  pafer  before 
him.  he  "preached"  for  one  solid  :hour  and 
twenty-two  minutes  more,  suiely  long 
enough  to  bore  stiff  most  anyope  except 
perhaps  his  forgiving  family.  ' 

Yet  from  the  moment  Everett  Dlrksen  set 
free  from  deep  In  his  Innards  |that  first 
velvety  syllable,  those  sated,  affluenjt  diners — 
1,800  In  all — leaned  toward  him  and  strained 
to  hear  every  word  as  If  life  itself  depended 
on  his  next  one.  I 

Before  Dlrksen  rose,  the  bony  y<^ung  min- 
ister from  the  little  frame  church  In  Pekln 
spoke  reverently  of  the  Senator  asr'one  who 
stands  among  us.  but  towers  above  us." 

That  set  the  stage.  Then  Evereit  Dlrksen 
shuffled  to  the  lectern,  blinking  it  seeming 
siu'prlse  at  the  glare  of  TV  lights  hi  contends 
with  almost  dally.  1 

The  celebrated  silvery  locks  weje  tangled 
and  awry.  A  huge  carnation  made  a  white 
splotch  on  his  black  suit.  The  maislve  head, 
the  sagging  face  were  thrust  forWard.  and 
tired,  watery  eyes  peered  over  hoffn-rlmmed 
spectacles  Into  the  sea  of  admirers.  He 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  fabled  cow- 
ardly Hon  from  cinema's  Land  oflOz. 

There  was  In  the  great  ballroom  4he  perfect 
silence  of  expectancy,  for  most  of  them  had 
savored  Dlrksenlan  thunder  befori. 

Then  the  words  began  to  comeJ  resonant, 
rolling,  soft  and  almost  Inaudible  at  first. 
He  told  a  gnarled  old  story  abou*  a  grateful 
cow,  one  of  his  oft-rep)eated  favt  ;>tes.  Half 
the  crowd  had  heard  him  tell  It  before,  yet 
they  wandered  almost  gleefully]  alongside 
him  to  the  punch-line,  and  then  roared  wltn 
laughter,  feeling  he  had  permlttekl  them  to 
share  with  him  an  Intimate  monient. 

What  he  said  was  not  new.  S^me  would 
brand  It  corny  or  trite,  the  same  pld  cliches 
about  God  and  motherhood  and  frfeedom  and 
all  that.  The  empty  sophisticates  might  dis- 
miss him  as  out  of  touch  with  the  se  frenetic 
times. 

But  you  know  somehow  this  nan  Is  not 
shallow  or  calculating  or  emotlor  less.  You 
can  see  an  Incandescent  glow  In  uhose  tired 
eyes  when  he  talks  of  freedom. 

A  medical  curiosity  with  an  llmpressive 
catalogue  of  aliments,  he  suffers!  not  from 
the  limiting  myopia  which  affile^  and  re- 
stricts so  many  of  his  coUeaguea  and  con- 
temporaries. His  mind  scans  thd  ages  with 
a  certain  graceful  sweep.  It  searches  the 
archives  and  draws  easily  on  the  jreat  books 
and  fine  minds  of  human  history. 

There  Is  an  element  of  grandeui'.  a  certain 
homely  wisdom  about  this  rlght«9us,  earthy 
plainsman.  His  Is  a  dying  breed,  towering 
like  the  shaggy  mammoths  abov ;  the  gray 
flannel  prodigies  who  are  gulde< .  by  i>oIls, 


surrounded  by  faceless  aides,  preoccupied 
with  the  cosmetics  of  Image. 

"No,  you  can't  eat  freedom,"  Dlrksen 
purred,  'or  buy  anything  with  It.  You  can't 
hock  It  downtown  for  the  things  you  need. 
When  a  baby  curls  a  chubby  arm  around 
your  neck,  you  can't  eat  that  feeling  either, 
or  buy  anything  with  It.  But  what  In  this 
life  means  more  to  you  than  that  feeling, 
or  yotu  freedom?" 

They  called  him  the  Wizard  of  Ooze,  and 
once  they  said  It  In  derision,  but  now  they 
recall  It  with  affection  and  awe  born  of  re- 
spect. 

For  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  will  be 
around  awhile,  stalking  the  mMble  corridors 
with  the  ghosts  of  Clay  and  Webster,  Taft 
and  Borah,  long  after  most  of  his  col- 
leagues— and  we — are  gone  and  forgotten. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  CREDIBIUTY 
GAP 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  9,  1967,  there  was  delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  letter 
of  mine  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  if 
he  would  give  me  assurance  that,  if  the 
consular  treaty  was  ratified,  it  would  not 
be  put  into  effect  until  the  fighting  had 
ceased  in  Vietnam. 

This  afternoon  I  received  a  reply  from 
Douglas  MacArthur  n.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
stating  that  such  assurance  would  not  be 
given.    He  stated  specifically : 

Secretary  Rusk  has  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  February  8, 
1967  concerning  the  U.S.-U.S.SJl.  Consular 
Convention.  We  have  carefully  considered 
your  suggestion  of  an  assurance  that  the 
treaty  not  be  put  Into  effect  until  a  perma- 
nent cease  fire  has  been  obtained  In  Viet 
Nam.  Our  conclusion  Is  that  postponement 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  convention  would 
not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  that  Interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  earliest  possible  entry  Into 
force. 

I  am  disappointed  with  this  reply.  But 
more  important  than  my  disappointment 
with  the  reply  itself  is  what  would  appear 
to  be  its  inconsistency  with  reports  that 
I  have  received  subsequent  to  sending 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
within  the  last  2  days. 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  another  Sena- 
tor about  my  inquiry  and  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  this  Senator  told 
me  that  he  had  already  been  told  by  the 
State  Department  that  the  consular 
treaty,  if  ratified,  would  not  be  put  into 
effect  until  after  a  cease-fire  had  been 
obtained  in  Vietnam. 

Again  today  I  was  informed  through 
the  office  of  another  Senator  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  told  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  in  all  probability  the  treaty 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the 
fighting  had  stopped  in  Vietnam. 

In  neither  instance  was  such  informa- 
tion given  to  me  in  confidence.  But  I 
shall  not  embarrass  either  the  Senator 
or  the  office  of  the  second  Senator 
through  whom  this  information  came. 

Mr.  President,  with  an  experience  as 
this.  It  IS  no  wonder  that  a  credibility 
gap  of  the  administration  exists.  It  is 
widened  and  expanded  by  such  contradic- 
tions as  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter of  February  8,  1967,  to  the  Secretary 


of  State  and  the  reply  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  8, 1967. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  consular 
treaty  Is  a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to 
those  who  have  to  vote  to  ratify  or  reject  It. 
In  the  past,  I  have  viewed  the  treaty  with 
considerable  reservations  because  of  Rus- 
sia's long  history  of  broken  treaties  and  its 
unrelenting  subversive  activities  In  this 
country. 

I  have  been  considerably  concerned  about 
the  subversive  risks  of  the  consular  treaty 
because  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  past  opposition. 
In  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  the  treaty. 
However,  his  letter  to  you  has  removed  such 
opposition. 

I  do  recognize  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
offers  another  step  In  the  thawing  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
and  the  value  of  such  a  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  real  peace  without  appease- 
ment. In  the  background  of  the  growing 
division  between  Russia  and  Red  China, 
there  is  the  added  dimension  of  significance 
In  the  development  of  more  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
But  also  in  that  very  same  context  Is  the 
very  factor  that  troubles  me  the  most  about 
the  consular  treaty.  This  Is  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  aiding  the  enemy  in  the  Viet  Nam 
War  and  providing  material  and  means  with 
which  American  service  personnel  are  being 
klUed  and  injured  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  rationalize  making  a 
consular  treaty  with  a  nation  that  is  helping 
the  enemy  kill  American  service  personnel. 
This  situation  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
alleged  treaty  goal  of  the  development  of 
more  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

Certainly  I  might  find  the  treaty  more 
palatable  If  the  Senate  were  given  Eissurances 
by  you  and  the  President  that  If  the  treaty 
Is  ratified  It  will  not  be  put  Into  effect  untu 
a  permanent  cease  fire  has  been  obtained  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  believe  that  such  assurances  would  not 
only  enhance  the  chances  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate  but  would  also  give 
an  added  Incentive  to  Russia  to  stop  aiding 
our  enemy  in  Viet  Nam.  which  in  turn  would 
give  additional  incentive  for  North  Viet  Nam 
officials  to  be  willing  to  stop  fighting  and 
come  to  the  peace  table. 

Will  you   give  me  assurance  that  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified  It  will  not  be  put  Into  effect 
until  the  fighting  has  ceased  in  Viet  Nam? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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var  m  Vlet-Nam,  the  number  of  Americans 
-ho  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  Increases  every 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  SMfTH, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Secretary  Rusk  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  yotir  thoughtful 
letter  of  February  8,  1967  concerning  the 
US-USSR  Consular  Convention.  We  have 
carefully  considered  your  suggestion  of  an 
assurance  that  the  treaty  not  be  put  into  ef- 
fect until  a  permanent  cease  fire  has  been 
obtained  In  Viet  Nam.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  postponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  convention  would  not  be  in  the  beet 
interest  of  the  United  States,  but  rather 
that  Interest  would  be  best  served  by  the 
earliest  possible  entry  into  force.  Otir 
reasons  are  the  following : 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion is  to  help  us  to  protect  Americans  who 
might  be  arrested  In  the  USSR.    Despite  the 


year. 


The  total  has  now  reached  some  18,000 


dually.     We    need    this    treaty— now— to 
Secure  rights  for   them   which  even   Soviet 
citizens  do  not  have.    Under  present  Soviet 
law  arrested    persons    can    be    held   incom- 
municado for  nine  months  or  more  during 
investigation    of    a    criminal    charge.      The 
Consular    Convention    contains   major    con- 
cessions by  the  USSR.    It  specifies  that  U.S. 
officials  will  be  notified  Immediately  (within 
1-3   days)     when    an    American    citizen    Is 
arrested  or  detained  in  the  USSR,  and  It  stip- 
ulates that  these  officials  will  be  allowed  to 
yljit  the   American  without   delay    (within 
2-4  days)   and  on  a  continuing  basis  there- 
after.  These  provisions  will  significantly  Im- 
prove our  ability  to  protect  Americans  In  the 
USSR  effectively;   without  them  Americans 
have  often  been  Isolated  in  Soviet  prisons  for 
long  periods  without  our  knowing  about  It 
or  being  able  to  visit  them.     Soviet  citizens 
here  automatically  enjoy  the  protections  af- 
forded by  the  treaty  by  reason  of  our  con- 
stitutional  system   and    democratic   society. 
As  soon  as  this  treaty  is  ratified  and  en- 
ters Into  force   diplomatic   officers   now   at- 
tached to  our  Embassy  In  Moscow  who  are 
notified  to  the  Soviet  Government  as  con- 
sular   officers    will    enjoy    these    important 
rights  of  notification  and  access  whether  or 
not  consulates  are  eventually  opened  as  the 
result  of  separate  negotiations.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  to  an  American  In  a  Soviet 
Jail— or  his  family   or  his  Congressman — a 
decUlon  to  defer  accepting  this  Soviet  con- 
cession by  delaying  the  deposit  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  and.  hence,  the  entry 
Into  force  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  no  formal  proposals  or  plans  pend- 
ing for  the  opening  of  a  U.S.  consulate  In  the 
USSR  or  a  Soviet  consulate  In  the  U.S.  The 
ratification  of  this  treaty  toould  not  automa- 
tically lead  to  the  separate  negotiations  for 
the  reciprocal  opening  of  consulates.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  undertaken  to  consult 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be- 
fore proposing  any  such  negotiations  to  the 
Soviet  Government — though  neither  such 
consultation  nor  a  consular  treaty  is  required 
before  the  President  can  exercise  his  Con- 
stitutional power  to  permit  foreign  con- 
sulates m  the  U.S.  or  establish  U.S.  con- 
sulates abroad.  Obviously,  one  of  the  major 
factors  which  Secretary  Rusk — and.  presum- 
ably, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
would  take  into  account  in  considering  the 
exchange  of  consulates  would  be  the  Inter- 
national environment.  Including  the  sltua- 
Uon  In  Vlet-Nam. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  that  Americans  who 
are  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union  need  all 
the  protection  they  can  get — especially  when 
US-Soviet  relations  are  strained  over  Vlet- 
Nam.  I  believe  that  we  would  be  rash  to  re- 
ject the  real  concessions  which  the  Soviets 
made  in  this  regard  over  three  years  ago  when 
our  bilateral  relations  were  better.  I  would 
urge  you  to  weigh  carefully  the  Importance 
of  these  considerations  in  arriving  at  a 
decision. 

If  you   have  further  questions  please   let 
me  know.    I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  them 
with  you  in  person  If  you  like. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthtte  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


sador  Arthur  Goldberg  will  testify  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  will  be  the  chief 
administration  witness  in  favor  of  U.S. 
ratification.  The  supporters  of  ratifica- 
tion could  have  no  more  able,  distin- 
guish, or  knowledgeable  advocate.  Here 
is  a  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
whose  legal  acumen  is  renowed.  Here 
is  an  exceptionally  gifted  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  forced  labor  and  slavery  as  they 
are  daily  practiced  in  the  world.  Here 
also  is  our  own  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  who  can  authoritatively 
apprise  the  Senate  of  the  grievous  dam- 
age to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  by  our  failure  to  ratify. 
The  decision  of  Ambassador  Goldberg 
to  appear  as  a  witness  is  a  real  tribute, 
not  only  to  his  own  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  U.S.  ratification,  it  also  puts  the  John- 
son administration  squarely  on  record — 
for  all  to  see — in  full  support  of  this  Na- 
tion's ratification  of  the  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  political  rights  of  women, 
and  slavery. 

The  supporters  of  U.S.  ratification  are 
both  grateful  and  encouraged.  However, 
the  bright  picture  is  still  somewhat 
blighted.  The  Convention  on  Genocide 
lies  in  some  dark,  musty  pigeonhole  of 
the  committee — ignored  for  18  long 
years. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions will  be  authorized  to  consider 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  himself,  testified 
as  a  private  witness  in  1950  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
His  case  for  ratification  was  both  persua- 
sive and  compelling.  I  commend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues  for  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Let  the  Senate  complete  the  whole  job 
in  the  human  rights  field.  Let  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  Senate  ratify  all 
the  human  rights  conventions — forced 
labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of  wom- 
en, and  slavery. 


INPUT-OUTPUT  CONFERENCE  FIRST 
STEP  IN  NEW  LOOK  AT  WIS- 
CONSIN'S INDUSTRIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG  TO  TES- 
TIFY IN  FAVOR  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS    CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day there  Is  an  emerging  optimism 
among  the  supporters  of  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
On  next  Thursday,  February  23,  Ambas- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  hectic  pace  of  change  has  cre- 
ated problems  for  us  as  legislators.  It 
means  that  we  must  constantly  be  re- 
evaluating the  role  government  plays 
in  our  free  enterprise  economy  and  ad- 
justing the  legislative  tools  which  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  perform 
effectively. 

The  Increasingly  accelerated  changes 
which  characterize  modern  America  have 
also  created  problems  for  the  private  sec- 
tor— great  problems  but,  at  the  same 
time,  great  opportunities.  Many  busi- 
nesses have  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  to  grasp  these  opportunities. 
Unfortunately  many  others,  especially 
smaller  businesses,  do  not. 

At  a  superficial  glance,  Wisconsin's 
business  community  seems  to  have  been 


equal  to  advances  in  Industrial  tech- 
nology. However,  much  of  Wisconsin's 
loudly  heralded  prosperity  Is  a  result  of 
national  growth.  Serious  Imbalances 
still  plague  our  State. 

In  some  areas  of  the  State  we  have 
counties  with  very  low  family  Income 
and  high  unemployment,  while  nearby 
metropolitan  complexes  are  crying  for 
labor.  In  Milwaukee,  Wausau,  and  other 
cities  homebuilding  is  slumping  while 
neighboring  communities  are  In  desper- 
ate need  of  developers  who  can  provide 
housing  to  attract  and  hold  much- 
needed  labor.  Recent  layoffs  In  Kenosha 
illustrate  the  problems  created  in  a  one- 
industry  town  when  that  industry  is  hav- 
ing difficulties  requiring  substantial  labor 
cutbacks — these  layoffs  point  up  the  need 
for  industry  diversification. 

Although    these    maladjustments    are 
notable,  they  fade  in  comparison  with 
the  major  challenges  facing  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Midwest  In  the 
years  ahead.     For  example,  our  pros- 
perity Is  built  in  part  on  the  automobile 
industry.    In  Wisconsin  we  design  and 
manufacture    parts    for    this    industry 
ranging  from  mufflers,  brake  castings, 
and  frames  to  motor  components  and 
batteries.     These  industries,  without  a 
doubt,  will  be  affected  by  the  transition 
to  the  electric  automobile.    And  few  who 
have  read  or  heard  the  excellent  speeches 
on  this  subject  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues  from  Maine   and   Washington, 
Senators   Muskie    and    Magnuson,    can 
doubt  that  this  transition  will  soon  be 
upon  us.    Planning  must  begin  soon.    In 
a  few  years  we  shall  be  faced  with  the 
fact  that  continuing  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, together  with  the  perfection  of  a 
lithium,  metal-air,  silver-oxide,  or  other 
such  battery  has  made  the  electric  car 
essential  as  well  as  practicable.    Our  in- 
dustries must  carefully  follow  such  de- 
velopments so  that  agressive  manage- 
ments may  prepare  for  the  change — not 
only  to  protect  against  a  decline  in  pres- 
ent product  lines,  but  also  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  sales  vistas  created  by 
change. 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  study  the  economic  im- 
pact and  meaning  of  the  Nation's  ad- 
vancing technology,  but  also  to  examine 
the  role  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  In  making  sure  that  industry — both 
business  and  labor — shares  in  the  fruits 
of  technological  progress. 

As  a  first  step  in  making  Federal  tech- 
nical know-how  available  to  Wisconsin's 
businesses  I  will  sponsor  this  spring  an 
input-output  conference  in  Milwaukee. 
This  conference  will  be,  in  effect,  a  guide 
to  market  strategy  for  Wisconsin's  busi- 
ness community.  Industrial  leadership 
will  be  enlisted  to  translate  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  conference  into  data  useful 
to  our  State's  businesses,  large  and  small. 
The  conference  will  focus  on  a  tech- 
nique initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  fully  explore  the  flow  of 
goods  among  industries  at  all  levels  of 
production.  This  input-output  approach 
will  tell  buyers  where  they  can  purchase, 
and  sellers  where  they  can  sell.  Industrial 
products.  It  should  result  in  lower  costs 
to  buyers  and  higher  sales  to  sellers. 
While  the  Input-output  approach  Is  In 
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Its  Infancy,  it  promises  to  be  ai  powerful 
tool  for  analyzing  interaction*  and  re- 
sults of  economic  changes.  Coupled  with 
other  approaches,  this  system  can  help 
industry  to  meet  today's  needs  and  plan 
for  the  uncertainties  that  ajlways  lie 
ahead.  I  hope  that  by  bringlnj;  it  to  the 
local  level  we  can  give  businessmen  an 
opportunity  to  critically  examine  it  and 
apply  it  to  their  own  problems. 

The  conference  will  bring  together 
technicians,  educators,  market]  analysts, 
consultants,  and  businessmen  wjth  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  Federal  agencies.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  a  one*shot  ap- 
proach. 

It  will,  rather,  be  the  openiiig  gim  In 
an  intensified  market  awareiiess  pro- 
gram—MAP — that  I  hope  will  act  as 
a  pilot  program  for  the  Midwest  and  the 
Nation.  This  will  require  regional  meet- 
ings, seminars,  personal  plant  visits,  and 
other  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govermnent 
to  place  valuable  tools  and  teclyiiques  In 
the  hands  of  all  Interested  businessmen, 
regardless  of  size  or  net  worth., 

Working  together.  Goverm^ient  and 
business  can  meet  the  challenges  of 
American  capitalism.  Although  Federal 
assistance  will  be  essential,  without  the 
cooperation  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
trade  and  market  association^,  consul- 
tants, and  educators  the  Job  will  be  im- 
possible. I  will  request  the  complete  co- 
operation of  all  of  these  groups  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  coordinated 
attack  on  the  business  problems  of  our 
State.  The  task  is  great,  but  sto  are  the 
rewards. 


ITHX 


COMMEMORATION  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presi<|ent,  yes- 
terday was  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  sorrowful  people  of  that  cap- 
tive land.  They  had  only  22  years  to 
nurture  their  sovereign  state  before  the 
Communists  violated  Lithuanian  borders, 
implanting  subversive  elwnentsj  in  every 
corner  of  this  peaceful  land.  OH  the  pre- 
tense of  defending  the  people  against 
Nazi  invaders,  the  Soviets  cleverly  in- 
stalled themselves  in  every  sector  of 
Lithuanian  life.  Soviet  occupation  and 
Communist  infiltration  forced^  the  de- 
struction of  the  Lithuanian  national 
state. 

The  Soviets  would  have  u«  believe 
glowing  reports  coming  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  asserting  that  the  people 
of  Uthuania  and  the  other  satellite  na- 
tions are  becoming  Increasingly  content 
and  prosperous  under  Communist  rule. 
They  affirm  that  communization  has 
proved  the  savior  of  the  people,  and  the 
economy  and  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  never  been  better. 

We  of  the  free  world  know  that  this  is 
outrageous  propaganda.  The  otie  essen- 
tial element  of  human  happiness  and 
dignity— Uberty — Is  missing.  Dominated 
by  the  Soviets,  these  people  are  forced  to 
live  by  the  tenets  of  the  Communist  doc- 
trine. They  are  not  free  to  choose  their 
ideals  or  their  separate  way  of  life. 
Their  way  must  be  the  Communist  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  fervent  wish  of 
the  self-governing  citizens  of  tite  United 


States  that  the  courageous  Lithuanians 
can  break  the  bonds  of  Soviet  oppression 
and  once  more  imlte  in  an  independent 
nation  to  prosper  as  only  a  free  people 
can. 


possmmnEs  of  peace 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  insist 
that  the  world  is  static  is  to  abide  in  the 
past  and  forsake  the  present. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  point  the 
Scripps-Howard's  Washington  Daily 
News  has  made  in  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  keep  probing  and  testing  all  the 
avenues  of  improved  relations  in  Europe. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  President  John- 
son's point  in  attempting  to  build  bridges 
of  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Washington  newspaper  refers  to 
the  recent  testimony  of  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  in  his  support  of  the  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  lower  the  bar- 
riers to  trade  with  Eastern  European  na- 
tions.  Its  message  is  the  same : 

We  ought  not  view  relationships  among 
the  Communist  nations  as  we  did  20 
years  ago.  We  must  be  forever  vigilant. 
But  we  should  act  with  flexibility  and 
confidence  as  we  exploit  the  possibilities 
of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "20  Years  Later,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
February  7,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twenty  Tears  Later 

George  P.  Kennan.  ex-Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow and  Belgrade  and  a  lifelong  Russian 
historian,  has  a  record  of  sound  judgment 
and  insight  on  the  subject  of  communism. 
In  1947  he  was  Instrumental  in  Jarring  the 
United  States  out  of  Its  naive,  postwar  opti- 
mism about  Soviet  "desires"  for  peace  and 
friendship  and  shoving  ua  Into  the  cold 
realization  the  Kremlin  was  bent  on  expan- 
sion. The  "containment"  of  communism 
was  his  phrase  and  his  policy. 

So,  what  Is  Professor  Kennan  saying  today? 
In  effect,  that  20  years  Is  a  long  time,  and 
things  are  no  longer  the  same.  Before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week  he  made  these  two  main  points: 

"The  unity  of  the  communist  bloc  is  a 
matter  of  the  past;  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
stored. The  Humpty  Dumpty  will  not  and 
cannot  be  reassembled." 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin,  there  are  changes 
In  the  Soviet  outlook  that  are  more  en- 
couraging than  menacing  for  the  prospects 
of  world  stability. 

The  evidence  of  these  two  development  are 
on  the  front  page:  the  Chinese  and  the 
Riissians,  erstwhile  comrades,  screaming  at 
each  other  along  a  5000-mile  border;  the 
Eastern  European  communists  pulling  away 
from  Moscow  and  scrapping  among  them- 
selves over  exchanging  diplomatic  relations 
with  West  Germany;  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
visiting  London  this  week  (after  recent  visits 
to  Paris  and  Rome)  in  an  effort  to  patch  up 
things  on  his  European  flank  and  step  up  the 
kind  of  trade  that  will  perk  up  the  lagging 
Russian  consumer  Industries. 

Prof.  Kennan '8  advice  is  that  it's  high 
time  we  cast  off  the  "abnormal  sensltlvitieB 
and  reflexes"  that  we  developed  in  the  most 
fearful  days  of  the  Cold  War,  and  act  instead 
toward  Individual  communist  nations  with 
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a  flexibility  and  a  confidence  that  the  sltm. 
tlon  now  warrants. 

That  means  trying  to  reduce  the  barrlert 
of  confrontation  and  broaden  the  area*  of 
cooperaUon,  In  such  matters  of  arms,  nuclear 
controls,  diplomatic  exchanges  and  trade 

This  doesn't  mean  we  should  come  fun 
circle  back  to  the  naive  days  after  World 
War  n.  As  Professor  Kennan  said,  there  sail 
are  In  the  Soviet  Union  old  habits  of  thought 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  that  are  "hos- 
tile and  dangerous"  to  the  world  sUbUlty 
we  seek.  "These  merit  our  continued  vigor- 
ous and  vigilant  resistance."  We  are  realsUni. 
communist  expansion  In  Vietnam;  we  stiS 
need  a  policy  of  "containment"  in  Southea«t 
Asia. 

But  we  ought  nonetheless  to  keep  probing 
and  testing  all  the  avenues  of  Improved 
relations  in  Europe.  After  the  long  postwar 
years  of  conflict  and  tension,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  peace. 
We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves — we  owe  it 
to  oni  children. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERREEV- 
WITHDRAWAL   OP  NOMINATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Gilbert  L.  Hambleton 
to  be  postmaster  at  Hampton  Falls,  NS., 
which  nominating  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
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DEPARTMENT     OF     HOUSING    AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CANAL   ZONE 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Phil  G.  Gouldlng,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  te  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry   nominations    in    the    U.S.    Air 

force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
president,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry   nominations   in  the  U.S. 

Navy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominatioiis  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINA-nONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  military  serv- 
ices which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  notified  immediately  of 
the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE   CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
measure  which  I  introduced  yesterday 
(S.  1004) ,  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 


tral Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes,  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1004 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  Arizona  Project  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
irrigation  water  and  municipal  water  sup- 
plies to  the  water  deflclent  areas  of  Arizona 
and  western  New  Mexico  through  direct  di- 
version or  exchange  of  water,  generation  of 
electric  pwwer  and  energy,  control  of  floods, 
conservation  and  development  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources,  enhancement  of  recreation 
opportunities,  and  for  other  pxirposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  central 
Arizona  project,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  works:  (1)  a  system  of  main 
conduits  and  canals,  including  a  main  canal 
and  pumping  plants  (Granite  Reef  aque- 
duct and  pumping  plants) ,  for  diverting  and 
carrying  water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme 
Dam  or  suitable  alternative,  which  system 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second;  (2)  Orme 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  power-pumping  plant 
or  suitable  alternative;  (3)  Buttes  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as  to 
not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  in  and 
to  the  waters  of  the  GUa  River  as  those 
rights  are  set  forth  In  the  decree  entered  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  on  June  29,  1935,  In  United 
States  against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation  District 
and  others  (Globe  Equity  Number  59);  (4) 
Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  shall  be 
constructed  to  an  initial  capacity  of  ninety- 
eight  thousand  acre-feet  and  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  subsequent  enlargement 
of  the  structure  (to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  (5) 
Charleston  Dam  and  Reservoir;  (6)  Tucson 
aqueducts  and  pumping  plants;  (7)  Salt- 
Glla  aqueduct;  (8)  canals,  regulating  facili- 
ties, hydroelectric  power  plants,  and  electrical 
transmission  facilities;  (9)  related  water  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  works;  and  (10)  ap- 
purtenant works. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  non-Federal  interests  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  thermal  generating 
power  plant  whereby  the  United  States  shall 
acquire  the  right  to  such  portion  of  the 
capacity  of  such  plant,  including  delivery  of 
power  and  energy  over  appurtenant  trans- 
mission faciUties  to  mutually  agreed  upon 
delivery  points,  as  he  determines  is  required 
In  connection  with  the  central  Arizona 
project.  Power  and  energy  acquired  there- 
under may  be  disposed  of  Intermittently  by 
the  Secretary  when  not  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  central  Arizona  project. 
The  agreement  shall  provide,  among  other 
thing,  that — 

(1)  The  United  States  shall  pay  not  more 
than  that  portion  of  the  total  construction 
cost,  exclusive  of  Interest  during  construc- 
tion, of  the  powerplant,  and  of  any  switch- 
yards and  transmission  facilities  serving  the 
United  States,  as  is  represented  by  the  ratios 
of  the  respective  capacities  to  be  provided  for 
the  United  States  therein  to  the  total  ca- 
pacities of  such  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
available  to  the  non-Federal  interests  during 
the  construction  period,  including  the  period 
of  preparation  of  designs  and  specifications, 
in  such  installments  as  will  facilitate  a 
timely  construction  schedule; 


(11)  Annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs.  Including  provision  for  depreciation 
(except  as  to  depreciation  on  the  pro-rata 
share  of  construction  cost  borne  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing subdivision  (1))  shall  be  prorated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  non-Federal 
Interests  on  the  basis  of  the  ratios  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  sub- 
division (1); 

(iU)  The  United  States  shall  be  given  ap- 
propriate credit  for  any  Interests  In  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  are  made  available  for  the 
powerplant  and  appurtenances. 

(c)  Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress,  water  from  the  central  Arizona 
project  shall  not  be  made  available  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  Irrigation  of  lands  not 
having  a  recent  irrigation  history  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  except  in  the  case  of 
Indian  lands,  national  wildlife  refuges,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  State- 
administered  wildlife  management  areas. 

(d)(1)  Irrigation  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  supply  under  the  central 
Arizona  project  within  the  State  of  Arizona 
may,  in  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  effect  repayment,  be 
pursuant  to  master  contracts  with  organiza- 
tions which  have  power  to  levy  assessments 
against  all  taxable  real  property  within  their 
boundaries.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  whereby 
each  such  organization  makes  water  from 
the  central  Arizona  project  available  to  users 
within  its  boundaries  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval  and  the  United  States 
shall.  If  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
Is  desirable  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  have  the  right  to  require 
that  It  be  a  party  to  such  contracts  or  that 
contracts  subsidiary  to  the  master  contracts 
be  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  any  user.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  the  supply- 
ing of  water  to  an  Indian  tribe  for  use  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation. 

(2)  Any  obligation  assumed  pursuant  to 
section  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(d))  with  respect  to 
any  project  contract  unit  or  Irrigation  block 
shall  be  repaid  over  a  basic  period  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years;  any  water  service  provided 
pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485(e) )  may 
be  on  the  basis  of  delivery  of  water  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years  and  for  the  delivery  of  such 
water  at  an  Identical  price  per  rx:re-foot  for 
water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several  points 
of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and  con- 
duits and  from  such  other  points  of  delivery 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate:  and  long- 
term  contracts  relating  to  Irrigation  water 
supply  shal  provide  that  water  made  avail- 
albe  thereunder  may  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  municipal  or  industrial  pur- 
poses if  and  to  the  extent  that  such  waiter  is 
not  required  by  the  contractor  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

(3)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  under  the  central 
Arizona  project  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (43  U.S.C.  485h(c) ) ;  may  provide  for  the 
delivery  of  such  water  at  an  identical  price 
per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the  same  class  at 
the  several  points  of  delivery  from  the  main 
canals  and  conduits;  and  may  provide  for 
repxayment  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  if  made 
pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  said  section  and  for 
the  deUvery  of  water  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years  If  made  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  thereof. 

(e)  Each  contract  under  which  water  is 
provided  under  the  central  Arizona  project 
shall  require  that  ( 1 )  there  be  in  effect  meas- 
ures, adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  control  expansion  of  Irrigation  from 
aqixlfere  affected  by  Irrigation  in  the  contract 
service  area;  (3)  the  canals  and  distribution 
systems  through  which  water  is  conveyed 
after  Its  delivery  by  the  United  States  to  the 
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with  linings,  adequate  In  his  Ju 
prevent    excessive    conveyance 
neither  the  contractor  nor  the 
pump  or  permit  others  to  pump 
from    lands    located    within    the 
boundaries  of  any  Federal 
ect  or  Irrigation  district  receiving 
the  central  Arizona  project  for  ani 
side  such  Federal  reclamation  projc 
gatlon  district,  unless  the  Secretarsr 
agency  or  organization  operating 
talnlng  such  Federal  reclamation 
Irrigation  district  shall  agree  or 
previously  agreed  that  a  surplus 
water  exists  and  that  drainage  Is 
quired:   and   (4)    all  agricultural, 
and  Industrial  waste  water,  return 
age,  sewage  effluent  and  ground  wa 
In  or  flowing  from  contractor's 
originating  or  resulting  from  (1) 
tracted  for  from  the  central  Arlzoia 
or    (11)    waters  stored   or  developejd 
Federal  reclamation  project  are 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United 
source  of  supply  for  the  service 
central   Arizona   project  or   for 
area  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
the  case  may  be:    Provided,  That 
standing  the  provisions  of  clause 
subsection,  the  agricultural,  mu 
Industrial  waste  water,  return  floD' 
sewage  effluent  and  ground  water 
any  such  Federal  reclamation 
also  be  pumped  or  diverted  for 
livery  by  the  United  States 
service  area  of  the  central  Arizona 
If  not  needed  for  use  or  reuse  In 
reclamation  project. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  require 
tract   under  which  water   Is 
the  central   Arizona  project  that 
tractor  agree  to  accept  main  streaifa 
exchange  for  or  In  replacement 
supplies  from  sources  other  than 
stream.     The   Secretary  shall  so 
the   case  of  users  In  Arizona  whi 
water   from   the   Gila   River  systen 
extent  necessary  to  make  available 
of  water  from  the  Gila  River  syst«  m 
Mexico  additional  quantities  of  wa  «r 
vlded  In  and  under  the  condition^ 
in  subsection  (1)    of  this  section: 
That  such  exchanges  and  replacenle 
be    accomplished    without   econoni 
or  cost  to  such  Arizona  contractus 

(g)  In  times  of  shortage  or  re<l 
main  stream  Colorado  River  wat^r 
central   Arizona   project,   as 
the  Secretary,  users  which  have 
from  other  sources   in  exchange 
stream  water  supplied  by  that 
have  a  first  priority  to  receive 
water,  as  against  other  users  supplljed 
unit  which  have  not  so  yielded 
other   sources,    but   only   In 
quate  to  replace  the  water  so 

(h)   In  the  operation  of  the 
zona  project,  the  Secretary  shall 
tract   with   water   users   In   New 
water  from  the  Gila  River.  Its 
underground  water  sources,  in 
will  jjermlt  consumptive  use  of 
Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual 
any  period  of  ten  consecutive  year  i 
een  thousand  acre-feet,  Includlnj 
evaporation,  over  and  above   the 
tlve  uses  provided  for  by  article 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
States   In    Arizona   against 
U.S.  340).     Such  Increased  consu 
shall  not  begin  until  and  shall 
so  long  as  delivery  of  Colorado  Ri 
to  downstream  GUa  River  users 
Is   being   accomplished    In    accor 
this  Act.  in  quantities  sufficient 
any   diminution    of    their    supply 
from  such  diversions  from  the  GiU 
tributaries  and  underground  wat^r 
In      determining      the      amount 
for  this  purpose  full  consideration 
given  to   any   differences   In  the 
the  waters  Involved.    All  additional 
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tlve  uses  provided  for  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  all  rights  In  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  established  by  the  decree  en- 
tered by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  29.  1935, 
In  United  States  against  Gila  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District  and  others  ( Globe  Equity  Num- 
ber 59)  and  to  all  other  rights  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  Gila  River, 
Its  tributaries  and  underground  water 
sources,  and  shall  be  Junior  thereto  and  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible  without 
economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  holders  of 
such  rights. 

Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  central  Arizona  project 
works  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands  within, 
under,  or  served  by  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Confitructlon  costs  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation of  Indian  lands  (Including  provision 
of  water  for  Incidental  domestic  and  stock 
water  uses)  and  within  the  repayment  capa- 
bility of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  464),  and  such 
costs  as  are  beyond  repayment  capabUlty 
of  such  lands  shall  be  nonreimburseable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  relmburseable  costs  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  which  are  properly 
allocated  to  commercial  power  development 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  first  advance  Is  made  for 
initiating  construction  of  such  project,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  cf 
issue. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  undertake  pro- 
grams for  water  salvage  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  for  ground  water  recovery.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  consistent  with  maintenance 
of  a  reasonable  degree  of  undisturbed  habi- 
tat for  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  area,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  107),  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act 
(54  Stat.  755),  for  all  expenditures  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  from  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies 
In  generation  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the 
filling  period  of  reservoirs  of  storage  units 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  pur- 
suant to  the  criteria  for  the  filling  of  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851,  July 
19,  1962).  For  this  purpose  $500,000  for 
each  year  of  operation  of  Hoover  Dam  and 
powerplant.  commencing  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Colorado  River  development  fund  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund.  In  lieu  of 
application  of  said  amounts  to  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act,  until  such  reim- 
bursement is  accomplished.  To  the  extent 
that  any  deficiency  In  such  reimbursement 
remains  as  of  June  1,  1987,  the  amount  of  the 
remaining  deficiency  shall  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  from  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  electric  energy  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  (45  Stat.  1057),  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat. 


31).  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994)  _ 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Arizona  against  Call- 
fomla,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act 
(54  Stat.  774)  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105). 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to — 

(a)  make  reports  as  to  the  annual  con- 
sumptlve  uses  and  losses  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  after  each  successive 
five-year  period,  beginning  with  the  five-year 
period  starting  on  October  1.  1965.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  Individually 
and  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  each  State  signatory  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact. 

(b)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  originating  In  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  propose 
criteria  for  the  coordinated  long-range  op- 
eration of  the  reservoirs  constructed  and 
operated  under  the  authority  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  and  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  those  statutes,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Compact  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty.  To  effect  In  part  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed In  this  paragraph,  the  criteria  shall 
make  provision  for  the  storage  of  water  In 
storage  units  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  releases  of  water  from  Lake 
Powell  In  the  following  listed  order  of 
priority : 

(1)  Release  to  supply  one-half  the  defi- 
ciency described  In  article  in(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  if  any  such  de- 
ficiency exists  and  Is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  upper  division. 

(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  ni(d) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

(3)  Storage  of  water  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  three  lower  division  States  and  taking 
Into  consideration  all  relevant  factors  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  historic  stream- 
flows,  the  most  critical  period  of  record,  and 
probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall  find  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  deliveries 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  without  impair- 
ment of  annual  consumptive  uses  In  the  up- 
per basin  pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact:  Provided,  That  water  not  so  re- 
quired to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  (1)  to  the  extent  It  can  be 
reasonably  applied  In  the  States  of  the  lower 
division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  Ill(e) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  made  when  the  active  stor- 
age In  Lake  Powell  Is  less  than  the  active 
storage  in  Lake  Mead,  (11)  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  active  storage  In  Lake 
Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  and  (111)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills 
from  Lake  Powell. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1968,  the  cri- 
teria proposed  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  the 
proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate criteria  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  publish  the  same  In  the  Federal 
Register.     Beginning  January   1,   1970,  and 
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„„ly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
L^to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors 
S^tbe  Colorado  River  Basin  States  a  report 
describing  the  actual  operation  under  the 
adopted  criteria  for  the  preceding  compact 
«ter  year  and  the  projected  operation  for 
the  current  year.  As  a  result  of  actual  op- 
erating experience  or  unforeseen  circum- 
stances the  Secretary  may  thereafter  modify 
the  criteria  to  better  achieve  the  purposes 
Specified  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
ta^only  after  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  appropriate  consultation  with 
juch  state  representatives  as  each  governor 
may  designate. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not  be 
reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  impair,  conflict  with  or  otherwise 
change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission. 

Sec  12.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  central  Arizona  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902;  32 
Stat.  388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto)  to  which  laws  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  a  supplement. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  terms  used  In  this  Act 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River 
(jompact  shall  have  the  meanings  there 
defined. 

(b)  "Main  stream"  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Perry  within  the  United  States,  including 
the  reservoirs  thereon. 

(c)  "User"  or  "water  viser"  In  relation  to 
main  stream  water  In  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity,  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340) , 
to  use  main  stream  water  when  available 
thereunder. 

(d)  "Active  storage"  means  that  amount 
of  water  In  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works. 

(e)  "Colorado  River  Basin  States"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Sec.  14.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


USE    OP    CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  FUNDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presi(ient.  it  is  understandable  that  there 
would  be  concern  and  controversy  over 
recent  disclosures  that  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  funds  were  being  used  to 
help  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  representatives  at  stu- 
dent conferences  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  best  explanations  and  justi- 
fications for  this  use  of  funds  is  con- 
tained in  a  column  entitled  "The  CIA- 
Students  Controversy,"  written  by  David 
Lawrence  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  February  16,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  CIA-Stttdents  Controversy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  United  States  is  today  at  war  with 
Communist  enemies.  The  gathering  of  In- 
telligence is  an  Important  factor  In  the  con- 
flicts that  are  arising  throughout  the  world. 
Yet  when  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
endeavors  to  collect  information  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  American  student  orga- 
nizations, a  hullabaloo  Is  raised  and  members 
of  Congress  start  talking  about  derogatory 
Investigations  that  could  frustrate  America's 
Information-gathering  In  foreign  countries. 
Both  the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese 
have  Infiltrated  student  organizations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  fomenting  discord 
and  starting  demonstrations  to  help  turn 
public  opinion  against  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  by  no  means  engaged  in  any  such  activi- 
ties abroad,  but  has  merely  sought  the  co- 
operation of  American  students  visiting  for- 
eign lands  so  as  to  help  the  government 
here  to  keep  abreast  of  what  Is  going  on  In 
various  countries. 

While  the  United  States  government  ever 
since  1952  has  spent  approximately  $300,000 
a  year  to  pay  expenses  of  the  information- 
gathering  operation  by  American  students, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  furnishing  at  least 
$10  million  to  $20  million  a  year  to  student 
organizations  that  do  not  Just  gather  In- 
formation but  actually  engage  In  subversive 
activities  in  other  countries. 

The  CIA  drew  the  line — It  did  not  ask  any 
student  to  participate  In  subversive  activities 
of  any  sort  abroad,  but  merely  to  let  the 
United  States  government  know  what  was 
happening  In  student  circles  which  could 
affect  the  United  States.  This  Is  Important 
because  of  the  international  scope  of  the 
student  associations  which  reach  Into  virtu- 
ally every  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

Again  and  again,  the  United  States  has 
been  confronted  by  "student  demonstra- 
tions" that  have  been  hostile  to  American 
officials.  Including  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters. To  find  out  how  these  activities  are 
organized  Is  Important  to  the  government 
here  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  anticipate 
and  to  thwart  such  moves  If  possible 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  oper- 
ates within  the  United  States,  while  the  CIA 
carries  on  its  work  only  In  foreign  countries. 
The  FBI  has  repeatedly  told  members  of 
Congress  about  the  activities  of  students 
inside  this  country  who  are  members  of  the 
Communist  party  or  who  are  affiliated  with 
groups  financed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
If  there  are  to  be  Investigations  In  Con- 
gress of  what  the  CIA  has  done  to  gather 
Information,  It  would  be  logical  to  expect  a 
thoroughgoing  Inquiry  also  Into  the  leader- 
ship and  financing  of  certain  student  groups 
within  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
have  been  in  contact  with  members  of  Con- 
gress and  have  submitted  demands  that 
are  really  In  the  Interest  of  Conmiunlst 
governments  abroad. 

The  CIA  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  student  organizations  within 
the  United  States  itself.  Whatever  financial 
help  it  has  given  has  been  to  officers  of  stu- 
dent associations  who  have  been  In  charge 
of  matters  related  to  trips  of  American  stu- 
dents abroad,  particularly  to  Communist 
countries. 

Many  an  American  businessman  and  other 
travelers  have  been  Interviewed  by  the  CIA 
after  their  return  from  Communist  lands, 
and  there  Is  no  Impropriety  In  giving  one's 
own  government  any  Information  that 
might  be  useful  to  It  In  the  war  against 
communism. 

The  FBI  undoubtedly  has  plenty  of  evi- 
dence of  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment Inside  the  United  States  among 
student  organizations.  A  comprehensive  In- 
quiry Into  the  "student  demonstrations"  In 


recent  months  would  expose  to  public  view 
what  the  United  States  Is  up  against  In 
foreign  lands  as  well  as  Inside  America 

It  Is  amazing  to  find  that  some  members 
of  Congress  are  so  unfamiliar  with  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  gathering  Intelligence 
In  other  countries  that  they  are  preparing 
unwittingly  to  handicap  the  United  States 
goverrmnent  In  Its  efforts  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  to  damage  American  Interests 
throughout  the  world. 


RANDOLPH  CITES  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  POSITION  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  CIVIL  EQUALITY  FOR 
ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
cai>able  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Hart]  to  implement  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  civil  rights.  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  excerpts  from  the  third 
report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity,  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
These  constitute  cogent  comment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
material  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Introduction  to  "Thb  Dis- 
advantaged Poor:  Education  and  Employ- 
ment"; Third  Report,  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity; 
Chamber  op  Commerce  of  the  United 
States 

First,  the  moral  and  political  principles 
of  this  nation  are  predicated  upon  a  belief 
In  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Second,  we  are  proud  of  our  competitive 
society.  Competition  Is  basic  to  an  efficient 
and  free  economy  and  opportunity  Is  funda- 
mental to  competition.  The  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  any  ethnic  group  from  full  par- 
ticipation Is  not  only  morally  and  politically 
wrong,  but  economically  wasteful  as  well. 
«  •  •  •  • 

What  sense  does  It  make  to  Ignore  or 
minimize  the  potential  contribution  of  24 
million  Americans?  What  enterprise  would 
squander  more  than  ten  percent  of  Its  po- 
tential labor  force,  Its  future  management, 
or  Its  budding  researchers  and  technicians? 
Yet  this  Is  the  consequence  of  persistently 
denying  minority  Americans  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  education  and  employment.  In 
fact,  the  consequences  are  more  costly  for 
a  society  than  for  an  Individual  enterprise. 
An  enterprise  Incurs  only  the  penalty  of  lost 
profits  through  squandered  resources.  A  so- 
ciety incurs  far  greater  costs  because  less- 
than-equal  opportunity  breeds  economic 
waste  through  paternalism,  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  unnecessary  social  and  political 
unrest. 

Freedom  of  entry — freedom  of  competitive 
opportunity — Is  a  key  element  In  the  success- 
ful operation  of  any  free  market.  A  society 
makes  the  most  of  Its  endowment,  human 
and  material,  only  when  Its  resources  are 
free  to  flow  to  their  most  productive  uses. 
This  economic  truism  Is  the  pragmatic  Justi- 
fication for  ensuring  all  citizens  equal  access 
to  Jobs,  education,  and  public  facilities.  And 
m  It  also  lies  the  key  to  the  argument  for 
access  to  private  goods  unhampered  by  arti- 
ficial restraints,  for  In  a  free  society,  private 
goods  are  a  major  Incentive,  They  are  the 
rewards  earned  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
by  those  who  have  contributed  to  prosperity. 
Public  goods  and  private  goods  differ,  and  the 
appropriate  criteria  for  "equal"  access  to 
each  differ  also,  but  they  are  two  sides  of  the 
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same  coin.    We  diminish  our  prokluctlve  ca 
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pacltles    by    arbltarlly    limiting 
either. 


The  opportunity  to  secure  pr.vate  goods 
and  services  Is  one  of  the  chief  motivations 
used  by  an  enterprise  economy  to  extract 
maximum  effort  from  its  participants.  Re- 
wards for  productive  and  useful  effort  come 
In  the  form  of  the  ability  to  satlify  personal 
or  family  wants — in  other  words  In  money. 
We  have  equal  access  to  private  goods  and 
services  only  Insofar  as  we  can  bid  equally 
for  them,  up  to  the  limits  set  by  ;he  amount 
of  money  we  have. 

Discrimination  destroys  this  "  equal"  op- 
portunity to  gain  for  oneself  an  amount  of 
material  satisfaction  commensurste  with  the 
reward  earned.  It  In  effect  eatabllshes  a 
second  Incentive  structiire  for  the  disad- 
vantaged— one  which  does  not  adequately 
reward  achievement.  For  even  If  money 
wages  paid  a  minority  worker  a'e  equal  to 
those  paid  his  nonmlnorlty  colleugues.  he  Is 
more  restricted  than  they  In  ttie  amount 
of  satisfaction  his  wages  can  purchase.  He 
may  moet  wish  to  purchase  a  suburban 
house  or  send  his  child  to  a  line  private 
school.  If  he  cannot,  he  must  settle  for 
second  best.  His  money  buys  "less."  In  that 
he  cannot  get  maximum  satlsfact:  on  per  dol- 
lar. His  Incentive  to  earn  by  contributing 
to  production  Is  seriously  dlmlilshed.  and 
the  entire  society  pays  the  price  n  lost  out- 
put. 

To  operate  at  peak  economic  and  social 
efficiency.  It  Is  necessary  to  reme<  y  this  eco- 
nomic Impediment.  But  prlvata  consump- 
tion Is  too  intimately  entwined  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  involving  as  It  doiis  the  eco- 
nomic determination  of  an  indli  Idual's  life 
style,  that  we  must  make  surd  that  the 
"cure"  does  not  merely  compound  the  dis- 
ease. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
cooperation  by  all  citizens  in  ending  dis- 
crimination. Where  minor  discomfort  will 
attend  the  major  gains  to  be  secured  by 
eliminating  discrimination  In  ac<  ese  to  pri- 
vate goods  or  where  the  "prlvat<  "  goods  or 
services  in  question  are  publicly  supported 
or  subsidized  in  part  by  public  tiinds  or  by 
tax  concessions,  then  the  balan(  e  must  be 
struck  In  favor  of  eliminating  the  discrimi- 
nation by  law.  if  all  else  falls.  Squlty  for- 
bids the  use  of  funds  derived  in  part  from 
minority  groups  to  support  Institutions 
which  disadvantage  them,  and  cor  imon  sense 
militates  against  the  use  of  pi:  bile  funds 
to  support  practices  which  diminish  the 
wealth  of  the  society. 


access    to 


TRADE  BARRIERS  TO  CAl|lFORNIA 

WINE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presi^nt.  after 
weathering  their  experience  under  the 
Articles  of  the  Confederation,!  our  fore- 
fathers rightfully  deemed  it  uidesirable. 
unwise,  and  downright  foolishi  to  permit 
individual  States  to  erect  artiijcial  trade 
barriers  to  products  coming  fl-om  other 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  Experience, 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States  was  granted  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment  in  the  Federal  Cotistitution. 
Fifty  individual  States  have  jthus  been 
molded  into  one  viable  and  copimon  na- 
tional market.  Trade  in  ;commerce 
moves  freely  between  the  Stttes.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  se^-evident. 
This  Nation  has  grown  and  hias  created 
for  its  people  prosperity  uitparalleled 
in  the  history  of  mtinkind.       ' 

In  my  State,  agriculture  is  qur  leading 
industry.  It  is  an  industry  M  over  $3 
billion  annually.  The  wing  industry 
plays  a  major  part  in  California's  great 
agriculture.     California  winq  accounts 


for  approximately  85  percent  of  all  wine 
produced  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
received  national  and  international 
acclaim. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important  in- 
dustry in  my  State.  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned about  discriminatory  trade  bar- 
riers that  some  States  have  erected 
against  California  wines. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wtis  the  intention 
of  the  21st  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  create  trade  barriers  that  re- 
strict the  free  movement  of  products  be- 
tween the  States.  I  therefore  heartily 
endorse  the  action  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  in  focusing  the  coun- 
try's attention  on  this  serious  matter. 

Consistent  with  the  Nation's  philos- 
ophy on  free  trade  among  the  States,  the 
farmers  and  vintners  deserve  fair  and 
equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  all  their 
sister  States. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  speedy  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  trade  barriers 
against  Callfomia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  resolutions  on  this  sub- 
ject, adopted  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture, be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASSEMBLY  Joint  Resohttion  No.  2 

Joint   resolution   relative   to  discriminatory 

trade  barriers  against  Callfomia  wines 

Whereas,  Grapes  and  wine  constitute  one 
of  the  major  agricultural  Industries  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  Callfomia  produces 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  grape  and  wine  and  allied 
industries  also  enhance  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  state  by  the  employment  of  many 
thousands   of    people;    and 

Whereas.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sets  forth  basic  principles  which  seek 
to  make  the  United  States  a  single  union 
and  to  set  up  a  single  national  economy  and 
to  assure  the  products  of  every  lawful  Indus- 
try access  to  the  markets  of  all  states;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  also  de- 
clared a  foreign  policy  to  foster  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  by  reducing  tariffs  In 
cooperation  with  the  European  Common 
Market   countries   and   others;    and 

Whereas.  The  states  of  the  United  States 
cannot  constitutionally  erect  discriminatory 
barriers  against  the  free  movement  of  prod- 
ucts of  other  states  in  Interstate  commerce, 
except  In  the  case  of  wines  and  alcoholic 
beverages;  and 

Whereas,  Many  states  have  by  legislation 
and  regulation  erected  discriminatory  bar- 
riers against  California  wines  which  Include 
the  levying  of  higher  taxes  on  California 
wines  than  are  placed  upon  local  wines  and 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  distribution 
and  marketing  of  California  wines  which  are 
not  Imposed  upon  local  wines,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  California  wine  Into  their  mar- 
kets and  the  distribution  thereof  are  severely 
restricted;   and 

Whereas,  Cong^ressional  discussions  clearly 
indicate  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  2l8t 
Amendment  It  was  Intended  not  to  permit 
discriminatory  treatment  by  one  state  of 
the  products  of  another  state,  but  only  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  each  state  In  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  Importation  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  such  states; 
and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  free  commerce  among  the 
states,  and  citizens  of  each  state  should  be 
free  to  select  the  products  they  desire  to 
purchase,  at  fair  prices  and  under  reason- 


able conditions,  without  undue  favorltUm 
for  local  products;  and 

Whereas,  Unless  relief  Is  given  from  the 
present  and  ever  increasing  trade  barrlerg 
being  erected  by  several  of  the  states,  the 
grape  and  wine  Industry  of  California  and 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  California  will 
suffer  great  and  Irreparable  harm;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Leg;lslature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  cognizance  of  these  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  the  several  states  and 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate  to  cause  the  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  by  the  several  states  of  the 
Union  against  California  wines;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Assembly   Concurrent   Resolution   No.  20 
Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  discrimina- 
tory trade  barriers  against  California  wines 

Whereas,  Grapes  and  wine  constitute  one 
of  the  major  agricultural  industries  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  California  produces 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  wine  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  grape  and  wine  and  allied 
indiistrles  employ  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple: and 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sets  forth  basic  principles  which  seek 
to  make  the  United  States  a  single  union 
and  to  set  up  a  single  national  economy  and 
to  assure  the  products  of  every  lawful  in- 
dustry access  to  the  market  of  each  of  the 
states;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  has  also  de- 
clared a  foreign  policy  to  foster  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  by  reducing  tariffs  In 
cooperation  with  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  states  of  the  United  States 
cannot  constitutionally  erect  discriminatory 
barriers  against  the  free  movement  of  prod- 
ucts of  other  states  in  interstate  commerce, 
except  in  the  case  of  wines  and  alcoholic 
beverages;  and 

Whereas,  Many  states  have  by  legislation 
and  regulation  erected  discriminatory  bar- 
riers against  California  wines  which  include 
the  levying  of  higher  taxes  on  California 
wines  than  are  placed  upon  local  wines,  and 
the  Imposition  of  restrictions  on  distribution 
and  marketing  of  California  wines  which  are 
not  Imposed  upon  local  wines,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  California  wine  into  their  mar- 
kets and  the  distribution  thereof  are  severely 
restricted;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  free  commerce  among  the 
states,  and  citizens  of  each  state  should  be 
free  to  select  the  products  they  desire  to 
purchase,  at  fair  prices  and  under  reason- 
able conditions,  without  undue  favoritism 
for  local  products;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  California,  Its  politl- 
'  cal  subdivisions,  Its  Industries  and  Its  citi- 
zens  expend   many  millions  of  dollars  for 
goods  produced  In  other  states;  and 

Whereas,  In  consonance  with  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  other  states  should  afford  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  to  California  prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas,  Unless  relief  is  given  from  the 
present  and  ever-Increasing  trade  barriers  be- 
ing erected  by  several  of  the  states,  the  grape 
and  wine  Industry  and  economy  of  the  State 
of  California  will  suffer  great  and  Irreparable 
harm;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring. 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia respectfully  urges  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  the  states,  which  by  statute 
(J^gulatlon  discriminate  in  favor  of  their 
own  wine  Industries  in  tax  levies  and  by 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  distribution, 
initiate  early  action  to  eliminate  such  dis- 
criminations; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
jembly  be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  governors  and  legislatures 
of  the  states  which  practice  the  discrimina- 
tions referred  to  In  this  resolution. 


RESIDENTIAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President, 
Mother  M.  Bemadette  de  Lourdes  is  the 
excellent  administrator  of  St.  Joseph's 
Manor,  Trumbull,  Conn.,  an  outstand- 
ing residence  for  retired  persons.  She 
currently  serves  as  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Association  of  Nonprofit 
Homes  and  Hospitals  for  the  Aged.  She 
also  serves  on  the  Connecticut  Commis- 
sion of  Services  for  Elderly  Persons. 

The  Catholic  Transcript  of  Friday, 
November  18,  1966,  published  a  projec- 
tion of  residential  care  for  aging  in  1973. 
written  by  Mother  M.  Bemadette.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Senators 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  observations 
of  this  highly  qualified  and  experienced 
authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BEsroENTiAL    Care    for    Aging    in    1973:     A 

Projection 

(By  Mother  M.  Bemadette,  O.  Carm.) 

When  I  started  thinking  seriously  about 
the  organization  pattern  of  a  home  for  the 
aging  in  1973,  I  decided  to  take  a  look  at 
the  present  meaning  of  organization  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Brltan- 
nlca  World  Language  Dictionary.  There  I 
learned  that  organization  means  the  act  of 
organizing,  the  state  of  being  organized  and 
that  which  Is  organized. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  do  some 
crystal  gazing  and.  In  a  practical  and  ef- 
ficient manner,  foresee  the  unmet  needs  of 
our  aging  citizens  years  from  today.  With 
clear  vision  and  foresight  we  should  en- 
deavor to  anticipate  these  needs  and  use 
this  advanced  thinking  In  the  planning  and 
organization  of  residential  care  facilities  for 
our  1973  retiring  citizens. 

Three  areas  need  our  careful  consideration: 
location,  construction,  and  operation. 

I  shall  teke  it  for  granted  that  a  study  or 
a  survey  has  indicated  the  need  for  this 
particular  kind  of  residence  for  the  elderly. 
I  am  also  assuming  that  funds  are  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  and  that 
architects,  contractors  and  consultants  are 
working  closely  with  the  administrator  so 
that  the  design  of  the  building  will  be  such 
that  It  will  function  efficiently  in  providing 
the  particular  kinds  of  service  which  will 
be  made  available  for  the  elderly  who  will 
make  this  facility  their  home  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

In  this  article  It  Is  not  possible  to  cover 
all  the  details  of  the  organization  of  a  home 
for  the  aging.  However,  what  I  hope  to  do 
Is  to  Indicate  trends  In  homes  for  the  aging, 
new  concepts  of  care,  changing  needs,  the 
Importance  of  keeping  programs  flexible,  the 
age  group  we  are  planning  for.  and  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
in  1973  we  will  have  about  20  million  In  the 
age  group  usually  classified  as  senior  citizens. 


When  we  consider  organization  of  a  home 
for  the  aging  our  thoughts  immediately  turn 
to  the  board  of  directors  and  the  adminis- 
trators. Since  the  administrators  will  be 
responsible  for  the  total  operation  of  the 
home  he  or  she  should  be  In  the  picture  very 
early  in  the  planning. 

There  is  no  other  single  p>erson  who  has 
a  greater  concern  and  can  contribute  more 
to  the  total  planning  of  the  new  and  up-to- 
date  home  In  which  we  want  to  Include  the 
most  current  thinking  and  knowledge. 
Through  experience,  education  and  training 
the  administrator  knows  what  services  will 
be  needed  and  how  these  services  should  be 
provided.  I  would  also  suggest  that  persons 
with  experience  In  the  various  departments 
be  brought  In  as  consultants.  Their  specific 
knowledge  and  experience  can  be  very  val- 
uable In  planning  for  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  various  departments. 

Of  necessity  the  building  may  have  to  be 
designed  to  suit  the  particular  site.  There 
Is  however  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  design  and  location  of  homes  for  the 
aging.  Some  feel  they  should  be  high  rise, 
others  one  story.  There  is  now  a  trend  to 
round  buildings. 

Just  as  we  take  central  heating  for  granted 
today  the  other  person  in  1973  will  expect 
to  find  the  home  for  the  aged — air  condi- 
tioned. And.  since  we  do  not  want  our  new 
home  to  be  obsolete  before  It  has  even 
been  used  let  us  carefully  consider  the  In- 
clusion of  air  conditioning. 

I  already  mentioned  that  the  Importance 
of  flexibility  but  I  should  like  once  again  to 
emphasize  It.  Persons  entering  homes  for 
the  aging  in  the  next  few  decades  will  ex- 
pect to  find  certain  conveniences  which 
many  of  the  elderly  entering  homes  today 
do  not  insist  on.  Today,  more  and  more 
people  are  accustomed  to  plenty  of  bath- 
rooms In  their  homes.  In  the  1973  home  for 
the  aging  the  elderly  In  that  decade  will  ex- 
pect to  find  In  the  well  equipped  modem 
home  for  the  aging  bedrooms  which  will 
Include  private  baths. 

Appearance  Is  an  Important  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  modern  man  or  woman  and  there- 
fore, since  an  extensive  wardrobe  plays  an 
important  part  in  personal  appearance,  the 
older  persons  entering  a  home  10  years  hence 
will  expect  to  find  plenty  of  storage  space 
for  his  or  her  clothing  and  other  treasured 
Items. 

Rooms  should  be  large  enough  to  be  com- 
fortably furnished  with  the  usual  bedroom 
furniture  and  over  and  above  this  space 
for  a  television  set,  a  radio,  and  personal 
accessories.  Since  many  may  need  to  use 
wheel  chairs  the  room  should  be  so  designed 
that  the  older  person  can  reach  everything 
easily,  using  the  wheel  chair  as  a  means  of 
transportation. 

Since  an  older  person  spends  many  hours 
In  his  or  her  room,  great  care  should  be  taken 
In  planning  It  for  maximum  comfort.  You 
will  notice  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  single- 
occupancy  rooms.  It  seems  that  the  great 
majority  of  elderly  people  prefer  single  rooms. 
If  my  crystal  bell  Is  showing  me  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  future  I  believe  that  all  our 
elderly  ladles  and  gentlemen  will  expect  to 
find  that  the  modem  home  for  the  aging  will 
offer  them  at  least  this  minimum  degree  of 
Independence  and  privacy.  The  only  ad- 
vantage I  can  see  In  seml-prlvate  rooms  Is 
that  the  bed  cost  for  construction  is  less. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
decades  which  the  writer  has  lived  In  a  resi- 
dence for  the  elderly,  I  shall  try  to  project 
what  the  future  home  for  the  aging  should 
plan  for. 

Persons  requesting  admission  to  homes  for 
the  aging  are  at  a  more  advanced  age  each 
year.  Our  present  average  age  Is  80.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
situation.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  usually 
need  care,  varying  of  course  In  degree.  Even 
those  who  are  ambulatory  and  seem  to  be 


quite  well.  If  we  Judge  by  appearance  only, 
are  usually  very  far  from  well.  A  physical 
examination  frequently  reveals  a  diagnosis 
of  one  or  more  diseases. 

Rapidly  changing  needs  In  our  older  people 
make  It  absolutely  necessary  to  Include  cer- 
tain services.  Through  the  Inclusion  of  these 
services  for  total  care  when  the  need  does 
arise,  the  older  person  can  get  the  care 
he  needs.  If  the  home  for  the  aging  Is  to 
offer  the  older  person  long-term  care  and 
some  degree  of  security  It  must  plan  In  ad- 
vance to  make  available  the  needed  health 
and  related  services  when  needed.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  facilities  needed  for  health 
services  then  the  older  person  has  to  change 
to  another  facility  at  the  very  time  when  any 
kind  of  change  Is  most  difficult  and  when  he 
or  she  really  needs  security,  reassurance,  love 
and  oare. 

In  homes  for  the  aging  today  we  find  those 
older  people  who  require  care  varying  of 
course  in  degree.  We  find  those  who  can 
take  care  of  most  of  their  personal  needs  but 
do  require  certain  services  and  need  to  be 
Involved  In  suitable  preventive  health  ac- 
tivities; those  who  because  of  some  physical 
or  mental  limitation  require  some  niiTsing 
care  and  other  health  services  which  have  a 
therapeutic  value;  those  who  are  quite  ill 
physically  and  require  mort  Intensive  nursing 
care  and  other  services;  and  those  who  are 
ill  physically  and  mentally  and  require  a 
great  amounit  of  nursing  cane  and  related 
services. 

A  desirable  and  practically  organized  home 
for  the  aging  would  have  under  the  same 
administration  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  of  these  groups  of  older  people.  In 
this  way  each  group  could  get  the  required 
care.  As  their  physical  or  mental  condition 
changed  a  transfer  could  easily  be  arranged. 
There  could  be  some  degree  of  physical  sep- 
aration so  that  the  elderly  who  are  appar- 
ently well  would  not  have  to  share  the  same 
facilities  as  those  who  are  111  physically  or 
mentally  or  who  have  a  severe  physical  dis- 
ability. Some  older  people  who  are  very 
alert  mentally  find  It  quite  disturbing  emo- 
tionally to  be  In  close  association  with  those 
who  are  seriously  111,  physically  or  mentally. 
In  designing  our  1973  home  we  should  keep 
this  general  Idea  of  sejjarate  grouping  In 
mind. 

Some  common  facilities  could  be  shared 
such  as  diagnostic  services,  dental  services, 
podiatrist  services,  the  departments  of  re- 
habilitation, occupational  therapy  and  crea- 
tive activities,  medical  and  special  clinics. 
All  of  the  health  services  could  be  located 
in  one  area  and  residents  could  go  there  for 
treatments  by  appointment.  In  this  way 
these  services  could  be  shared  by  all 

For  religious  services,  entertainments  and 
various  recreational  programs  the  residents 
could  be  brought  together. 

Dining  Is  another  important  nutritional 
and  social  event,  and  some  degree  of  separa- 
tion Is  desirable.  All  those  who  are  appar- 
ently well  could  eat  in  the  same  dining  room. 
Small  dining  rooms  could  be  provided  for 
those  who  need  considerable  assistance  at 
table,  but  are  not  confined  to  bed.  It  is 
much  more  pleasant  when  at  all  possible 
for  this  group  to  eat  in  a  dining  room  with 
others.  Those  who  are  temporarily  or  per- 
manently too  ill  to  go  to  the  dining  room 
win  of  course  have  tray  service. 

Transportation  of  residents  who  use  wheel 
chairs  to  reach  the  dining  rooms  should  be 
planned  for  very  carefully.  Older  people  do 
not  like  to  wait  for  elevators  and  since  all 
like  to  be  In  the  dining  rooms  at  the  same 
time  this  can  present  a  traffic  problem.  Ele- 
vator service  should  be  planned  In  such  a 
way  that  each  group  will  use  the  elevator 
that  leads  directly  to  their  section  of  the 
b\iildlng.  In  this  way  the  so-called  well- 
aged  win  not  be  brought  In  contact  so  fre- 
quently with  those  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  111. 
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If  present  trends  g\ilde  our  thinking  and 
planning  it  seems  to  me  that  an  j  facility 
for  the  elderly,  by  whatever  name  :  t  may  be 
identified — a  geriatric  hospital,  an  extended 
care  facility,  a  home  for  the  aging,  a  nurs- 
ing home,  a  club,  a  hotel,  retiremen ;  housing 
or  any  other  kind  of  long-term  care 
will  need  to  include  departments 
services  and  programs  needed  for 
prehenslve  care  of  the  elderly.  I 

This  no  doubt  will  be  done  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  general  plan  I  havte  already 
mentioned  by  having  separate  buildings  or 
separate  sections  and  providing  in  each 
building  or  section  the  facilities  for  the 
special  care  needed  by  each  group. I  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  rates  would  be  base^  on  serv- 
ices rendered  and  those  who  did  nit  require 
much  care  would  not  have  to  pa»  as  high 
rates  as  those  who  needed  many  Services. 

This  plan  has  been  used  to  some  |  extent  In 
some  of  our  modern  homes  for  the  Aging  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  method  of  care  that  is  grad 
ually   becoming   more  acceptable.  1  A  some- 
what similar   plan   has   been   intn 
some  hospitals  and  this  is  now 
progressive  care.  | 

In  simimary  I  would  say  that  j  the  1973 
modern  home  for  the  aging  should  be  an 
acceptable  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
older  person's  own  home.  It  shopld  make 
available  all  the  diagnostic,  medical 
itative.  occupational,  recreative,  S' 
trltional,  educational,  personal  ani 
services  needed.  An  adequate  n 
qualified  and  trained  personnel  ihould  be 
available  to  render  these  services.  The  en- 
vironment should  be  comfortable^  inviting 
and  conducive  to  enjoyable  living.  Kesldents 
should  be  encouraged,  stimulated  knd  moti- 
vated to  participate  In  activities  and  to  take 
an  active  part  in  all  civic,  community  and 
political  events. 

The  home  for  the  aging  in  1973jhopefully 
will  be  recognized  and  accepted  aa  an  insti- 
tution rendering  a  valuable  servijce  to  the 
conununlty.  Such  evident  progress  will  l>e 
made  and  standards  of  care  will  bejsuch  that 
the  stigma  associated  with  homqs  for  the 
aged  of  bygone  days  will  be  erased!  from  the 
memory  of  the  elderly  who  remqmber  the 
poem  by  Will  M.  Carleton,  "Over 
the  Poorhouse,"  written  in  1871  juft  about  a 
century  ago. 

New  concepts  of  care,  new  so' 
come  such  as  Medicare  and  Title 
creasing  appreciation  of  the  wo: 
Individual  and  a  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  or  her  past  contributions  to  our 
society  compel  us  to  show  respect  pud  grati- 
tude to  our  older  citizens.  The  r*spect  and 
love  we  manifest  for  them  will  be  bo  evident 
that  it  will  alleviate  any  fears  thejr  may  ex- 
perience because  of  their  presen^  physical 
and  mental  limitations. 

May   1973  see  all  our  older  clt 
enjoying  the  blessings   that  sho 
pany  a  long  life  and  may  this  d 
them  the  variety,  quality,  quantl 
gree  of  services  they  need  In  modkrn  homes 
for  the  aging. 


a  leading  spokesman  for  the  tire  industry 
stated: 

There  is  no  more  experienced  lobbyist  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  George  J.  Burger  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles  very 
accurately  describe  George  Burger.  Both 
Congress  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  benefit  from 
George  Burger's  presence  in  these  Capi- 
tol hallways. 
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HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  GEORGE  pURGER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  I  in  behalf 
of  my  good  friend  George  Burger,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  I  can  call  George 
a  good  friend  because  he  has  b^en  work- 
ing for  legislation  in  Congreas  as  long 
as  I  have  been  a  Member  and(  maybe  a 
little  longer. 

Recently,  in  a  story  carried  ijy  10  pub- 
lications in  the  Fairchild  News  Service, 
George  Burger  was  described  as  "a  dean 
among  lobbjrists,"  "a  fixture  in  the  hall- 
ways of  Congress."    And  Rubber  World, 


CRIME  CONDITIONS  IN 
WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  when  President  Johnson  ve- 
toed the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress,  I  urged 
that  the  90th  Congress  once  again  would 
have  to  pass  an  omnibus  anticrime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  that 
time,  I  said  of  the  President's  action : 

He  stripped  the  law  enforcement  officials 
of  the  tools  they  need  to  effectively  combat 
the  criminal  element  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  constructive,  thoughtful  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  think- 
ing citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  law  enforcement  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  went  for  naught  because 
of  the  President's  veto. 

Today,  the  moment  for  action  is  even 
more  pressing.  On  February  13,  a  sin- 
gle issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
contained  a  total  of  five  articles  and  ad- 
vertisements dramatically  illustrating 
the  need  for  anticrime  legislation,  and 
the  concern  of  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens and  officials. 

I  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
open  letters  published  as  paid  advertise- 
ments by  Peoples  Drug  Stores  and  the 
D.C.  Savings  &  Loan  League  detailing  the 
robberies  and  burglaries  committed 
against  their  employees  and  premises. 
The  list  of  crimes  against  a  single  busi- 
ness. Peoples  Drug  Stores,  is  striking  in 
its  cumulative  effect  upon  the  reader. 
The  significance  of  such  crimes  is  fre- 
quently lost  in  isolated,  day-by-day  news 
items. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  advertisements  by  Peoples 
Drug  Stores  and  the  D.C.  Savings  &  Loan 
League,  the  article  entitled  "Peoples, 
S.  &  L.'s  Back  Plea  for  Crime  War,"  the 
editorial  entitled  "Sagging  Police  Mo- 
rale," and  the  column  by  David  Lawrence 
entitled,  "Severe  Blows  to  Law  Enforjce- 
ment"  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  All  these  items  are 
from  the  February  13  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9, 1967. 
The  Preshjent 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  I  should  like  to 
endorse  the  letter  sent  to  you  recently  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation respecting  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  overall  sta- 
tistics on  incidence  of  crime  in  the  District 


tell  the  story  accurately,  but  It  Is  possible 
that  the  appalling  significance  of  those  sta- 
tistics may  be  blurred  by  their  generality. 
As  I  realize  only  too  keenly,  "robberies  per 
thousand  population"  translates  into  actual 
robbers  in  actual  stores  Jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  actual  men  and  women.  I  attach  a 
list  of  the  robberies  and  burglaries  commit- 
ted in  my  company's  stores  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  metropolitan  area  since  January 
1,  1966.  As  you  will  see,  in  the  past  56  weeks 
Peoples  Drug  Stores  in  this  area  have  been 
the  scene  of  31  armed  robberies  and  62 
burglaries,  and  the  pace  of  these  crimes  is 
accelerating  rather  than   abating. 

The  dollar  loss  to  Peoples  Drug  Stores  dur- 
ing this  period — $116,000,  none  of  it  in- 
sured— Is  obviously  heavy.  But  the  threat 
to  the  lives  and  well  being  of  our  employees 
and  customers  Is  of  a  much  more  serious 
order.  Every  crime  listed  in  the  attachment 
carried  the  seeds  of  grave  human  tragedy. 
and  In  some  Instances  violence  did  indeed 
occur. 

Just  this  past  week  the  assistant  manager 
of  one  of  our  stores  was  kidnapped  at  his 
Maryland  home,  plstol-whlpped,  and  bound 
and  gagged  by  four  criminals  who  forced 
him  to  return  to  our  District  store  so  that 
they  could  gain  entry  to  the  store  and  the 
ssLte  and  secure  cash  and  narcotics.  They 
left  him,  still  bound  and  gagged,  in  his  car. 
The  very  next  day  at  another  of  our  stores 
armed  robbers,  at  8:40  in  the  morning, 
forced  7  of  our  employees  and  20  customers 
to  lie  on  the  floor  and  robbed  the  store  of 
cash  and  narcotics. 

Or  consider  our  experience  at  a  single 
store.  On  November  6,  1966,  that  store  was 
robbed  of  $6,910.93.  On  January  8,  1967,  the 
manager  of  the  store  was  accosted  at  gun 
point  by  three  robbers,  forced  to  re-enter  the 
store,  open  the  safe,  and  turn  over  cash  and 
narcotics.  Upon  leaving,  the  criminals 
knocked  him  unconscious.  On  January  22, 
1967,  this  same  manager,  upon  opening  the 
store,  was  again  faced  by  armed  robbers  who 
forced  him  to  open  the  safe  and  to  turn  over 
cash  and  narcotics.  Finally,  on  January  25, 
1967,  the  police  apprehended  five  persons 
burglarizing  the  store.  The  manager  and 
all  employees  tendered  their  resignations  and 
it  was  necessary  to  close  the  store  perma- 
nently. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  because  they  are 
unusual,  but  because  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  not  representative.  Indeed, 
the  burden  of  crime  has  not  fallen  as  heavily 
upon  my  company  as  upon  others  in  our 
community.  We  have  been  spared  loss  of 
life,  but  there  are  families  whose  bread- 
winner has  been  cut  down  by  robbers.  We 
are  a  large  company,  but  there  are  small 
merchants  to  whom  robbery  and  burglary 
has  meant  financial  ruin. 

I,  and  those  who  share  my  anxiety,  are 
greatly  heartened  by  your  demonstrated  con- 
cern about  crime,  both  nationally  and  in  the 
District,  where  the  federal  government  has 
a  special  responsibility.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  equipped  to  evaluate  the  particu- 
lars of  yoxir  legislative  proposals  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Commission,  certainly  your  policy  of 
a  two-pronged  attack  upon  both  the  sources 
and  the  effects  of  crime  should  command 
widespread  support.  If  disagreements  arise 
over  particular  ingredients  of  an  anti-crime 
program.  It  Is  my  hope  that  In  any  event 
those  disagreements  will  not  prevent  the 
Congress  and  the  community  from  uniting 
In  unstinting  support  of  those  measures  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute. 
The  urgency  of  the  problem  surely  demands 
no  less. 

I  am  confident  that  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees and  customers  of  Peoples  Drug  Stores 
Join  me  in  pledging  our  cooperation  In  yoiir 
efforts  to  give  meaning  In  our  community 
to  the  principle  that,  as  you  put  It  to  the 


Congress,  "public  order  U  the  first  business 
J  government." 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  B.  Btnuttrs, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Store 
No. 


165 
1 

70 
I 
5 

27 
3 

40 

24 


Burglary  or  robljery 


Burslary 

...do- 

..do 

...do - 

Roblwry 

Burglary 

do 

Robbery 

Burglary 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


May  2 
May    4 

...do 

May  5 
May  11 
May  27 


18 
75 
89 

133 
25 
88 
74 

191 

161 
18 

161 


Burglary.. - 

Robbery... 

do 

do 

do 

Burglary 

do 

do 

Robbery... 

Burglary.. - 
do 


July 

1 

...do. 

July 

3 

July 

5 

July 

6 

July 
July 

8 
9 

July 

14 

July 
July 
July 

15 
20 
28 

AUGUST    1966 


25 
90 
42 
lU 
107 
155 
89 
146 


Robbery 

Huri:Ury 

...do..-- 

...do 

...do 

do - 

do 

do 


Aug.     8 

...do 

-do 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 

...do 

-do 


SEPTEMBER    1966 


25.5 

236 

1 

107 

90 
1.58 

11 
237 
233 
200 

73 


Burglary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Roblery — 

Burglary 

Robliery 

Burglary.. 

do 

do 


Sept. 

2 

Sept. 

(i 

Sept. 

8 

Sept. 

9 

Sept. 

16 

Sept. 

19 

Sept. 

20 

Sept. 

23 

Sept. 

24 

Sept. 

25 

Sept. 

26 
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15 
3 

90 
233 

27 
133 


RobiMjry 

Burglary 

do 

do 

do 

Robbery 


Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

fi 

Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

25 

$213.90 

130.80 

120.00 

51.25 

80.00 

119.46 

192.89 

3,363.86 

2,283.67 


FEBRUARY    1966 

126 
103 

Feb.  13 
...do.... 

$536.40 

do 

4,584.56 

MARCH    1966:    NONE 

APRIL    1966 

130 
233 

Bnrirlarv                

Apr.  10 
Apr.  12 

$250.74 

do- 

252. 87 

MAY    1966 

$1,614.37 

2,743.39 

405.47 

1,793.61 

25.80 

881.72 


JUNE    1966 

126 

Burglary. 
'.'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'. 

June  12 

—do 

June  24 

$2,219.42 

217 
5 

3,631.57 
490.39 

JULY    1966 

$25.75 
339.00 

6, 750. 53 
202.62 
174.00 
99.00 
"07.94 
90.24 
630.00 
243.11 

4, 020. 81 


$1,913.86 
180.29 
82. 93 
1, 5(16. 82 
674.  47 
776.  55 
611.47 
794.82 


Store 
No. 

Burglary  or  robbery 

Date 

Total 

77 

Nov.    6        $6,910.93 

10 

Burglary       

Nov.    9           2.148.82 

15 
245 

Nov.  15           2, 446. 98 
Nov.  21           2. 538. 76 

42 

Nov.  23 
...do 

485.92 

27 

do 

955.68 

$16.00 

645.65 

240.  00 

369.01 

283.00 

2,405.31 

1,057.00 

50.00 

1.4S4. 1.S 

9.'4.  5ti 

71.18 


$1,012.62 

1,003.35 

283.00 

149. 61 

160.23 

5,800.00 


DECEMBER    1966 

150 

Robbery  

Dec.     3 
Dec.    5 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  30 

—do 

Dec.  31 

$3,749.30 

27 

567.24 

19 

149. 41 

15 
42 

do 

585.55 
668.94 

2 

l,046.n 

120 

Burglary       .......... 

388.40 

27 

237 

76 

do 

.'.'.'.'.ioV.'.'.'.'-"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Total,  1966 

100.00 
2,111.00 
2,600.00 

88,117.52 
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42 

75 

24 

9 

27 

(') 

77 

82 

237 

114 

201 

77 

75 

237 

77 

90 

17 


Robbery. 
....do.— 

do.... 

do--. 

Burglary, 
.-.do.... 
Robliery . 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do... 

Burglary. 
Robbery 

do... 

Burglary. 

do..-- 

do... 

Robbery 


Jan. 

3 

...do 

... 

...do 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

20 

...do 

. 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

29 

$6,035.04 

60.00 

2,600.00 

380.00 

67.48 

349.18 

2,366.72 

1,188.22 

99.00 

2,291.85 

171.34 

4.047.65 

380.00 

47.38 

10.31 

52.78 

3,003.28 


proposals  or  the  recommendations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission,"  Bur- 
rus  said,  "certainly  your  policy  of  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  both  the  sources  and  the 
effects  of  crime  should  command  widespread 
support." 

Both  men  enclosed  data  showing  the  rising 
incidence  of  robbery  at  their  faculties. 

At  Peoples  stores  in  this  area,  31  armed 
robberies  and  62  bxirglaries  were  committed 
between  Jan.  2,  1966  and  Feb.  3,  1967,  Burrus 
said,  "and  the  pace  of  these  crimes  Is  accel- 
erating rather  than  abating." 

The  "dollar  loss"  during  this  period  was 
$116,000 — "none  of  it  Insured,"  Burrus  said. 

"But  the  threat  to  the  lives  and  well  being 
of  our  employes  and  customers  Is  of  a  much 
more  serious  order,"  he  said. 

He  noted  that  one  store,  In  Hillcrest 
Heights,  finally  closed  at  the  end  of  January 
In  the  wake  of  numerous  holdups  and  the 
beating  of  the  manager. 

"Indeed,  the  burden  of  crime  has  not  fallen 
as  heavily  upon  my  company  as  upon  others 
In  the  community,"  Burrus  said. 

"We  have  been  spared  loss  of  life,  but  there 
are  families  whose  breadwinner  has  been  cut 
down  by  robbers. 

"We  are  a  large  company,  but  there  are 
small  merchants  to  whom  robbery  and 
burglary  has  meant  financial  ruin,"  he  said. 

Sinclair  said  19  robberies  were  committed 
against  savings  and  loan  associations  In 
Washington  in  1966,  and  five  holdups  in  the 
first  six  weeks  of   1967. 


FEBRUARY    1967 


133 

Robl)erv            

Feb.     2 
Feb.     3 

$3,000.00 

25 

do 

Total    1966-67 

2,000.00 

116,257.75 

'  Warehouse.  

Peoples,  S.  &  L.'s  Back  Plea  for  Crime  War 

The  District  Savings  and  Loan  League  and 
the  Peoples  Drug  Stores  have  Joined  In  the 
mounting  demand  to  President  Johnson  that 
something  be  done  about  rising  crime  here. 

Richard  H.  Sinclair,  president  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  and  G.  B.  Burrus, 
president  and  board  chairman  of  Peoples, 
wrote  similar  letters  to  the  President  last 
week  and  publicized  them  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements today. 

Both  endorsed  the  call  of  the  D.C.  Clearing 
House  Assn. — the  city's  banks — for  anticrime 
legislation. 

Burrus  said  he  was  sure  the  stockholders, 
employes  and  customers  of  Peoples,  the 
biggest  drug  here,  "Join  me  in  pledging  our 
cooperation  In  your  efforts  to  give  meaning 
in  our  commxinity  to  the  principle  that,  as 
you  put  it  to  the  Congraie,  public  order  Is 
the  first  business  of  government." 

And  Sinclair  urged  "the  effective  employ- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  your  Executive  Of- 
fices and  your  own  great  prestige  toward  a 
timely  solution." 

"Argument  as  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  sug- 
gested causes  or  reasons  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  contribute  nothing  to  the  Imme- 
diate problem,"  Sinclair  added. 

And  Burrus  said  he  hoped  that  any  dis- 
agreements over  "particular  Ingredients  of 
an  anticrime  program  .  .  .  will  not  prevent 
the  Congress  and  the  community  from 
uniting  In  unstinting  support  of  those  meas- 
ures as  to  which  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able dispute. 

'■While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  equipped 
to  evaluate  the  particulars  of  your  legislative 


Severe  Blows  to  Law  Enforcement 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Although  President  Johnson  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  lengthy  message  last  week  proposing 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  to  deal  with 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement  In 
states  and  cities,  no  attention  was  given  by 
the  President  to  the  harmful  effects  of  court 
decisions  which  provide  criminals  with  tech- 
nicalities enabling  them  to  go  free. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  for  example — 
which  is  under  direct  supervision  of  the  fed- 
eral government — has  today  perhaps  the 
worst  crime  record  in  the  country.  This  has 
developed  since  the  famous  "Mallory"  deci- 
sion was  rendered  in  1957  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  after  subse- 
quent rulings. 

Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  replied  recently 
to  a  letter  from  Washington  bankers,  written 
to  the  President  and  other  government  oflB- 
clals,  complaining  about  the  crime  problem. 
He  says: 

"Beginning  in  1958,  the  trends  in  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  reversed.  From 
that  date  to  the  present,  the  volume  of 
crime  has  Increased  nearly  300  percent,  a  far 
greater  increase  than  in  any  other  compara- 
ble city  In  the  nation." 

McMillan  refers  to  cases  in  which  persons 
convicted  In  lower  courts  have  been  released, 
and  adds  that  "the  criminal  mind  Is  alert 
to  court  decisions  which  provide  a  means  of 
escape  from  conviction." 

He  declares  also  that  members  of  the  House 
District  Committee  spent  "thousands  of 
hours"  during  the  last  six  years  In  hearings, 
studies  and  conferences  to  draft  effective 
legislation  against  crime  in  the  District.  The 
measure,  known  as  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
passed  the  House  by  a  two-to-one  majority 
in  three  successive  congresses.  Last  year  the 
bill  reached  the  point  of  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  passed  by  both  houses  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  President 
Johnson  after  Congress  had  adjourned.  Thus 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  override  the 
veto  or  revise  the  legislation. 

McMillan  says  that  while  improvement  In 
the  police  system  and  the  provision  of  extra 
funds  for  law  enforcement  are  decidedly 
helpful,  all  this  will  be  of  Uttle  avail  unless 
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the  courts  are  cooperative  In  battling  crime. 
He  continues: 

"Nationwide,  It  appears  that  we 
been  concentrating  on  the  wrong  I 
crime  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago,  we 
had  more  poverty,  more  slxii^,  poorer 
schools,  lower  educational  achievement,  but 
a  crime  rate  which  was  slgnlflcahtly  lower 
than  today.  | 

"In  the  meantime,  we  have  tne<l  to  reduce 
crime  through  expenditures  for  education, 
housing  programs  and  slum  clearance,  coun- 
selors and  psychiatrists  for  our  ju'enlles,  in- 
determinate sentences,  probation.  ;)arole,  and 
rehabilitation  for  criminals,  only  to  And  a 
rapid  acceleration  In  the  crime  rate. 

"A  recent  national  study  indicated  that 
85  percent  of  those  persons  appreliended  for 
crimes  were  repeat  offenders." 

Unfavorable  sociological  conditions  alone 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  sltuatKn  here,  as 
McMillan  points  out  that  the  operating  ex- 
penses per  pupil  In  schools  In  t:ie  District 
of  Columbia  are  probably  the  highest  of  any 
comparable  city.  Welfare  and  puplic  health 
expenditures  have  been  doubled  rwlthln  re- 
cent years,  while  large  sums  have  been  spent 
for  sliun  clearance  and  public  hoi^slng.  Mc- 
Millan mentions  also  that  this  city  has  one 
of  the  lowest  unemployment  rai«s  of  any 
city  In  the  nation  and  that  the  per  capita 
Income  levels  are  high.    He  adds: 

"Despite  these  facts,  the  crimp  rate  haa 
Increased  almost  300  percent  ini  10  years, 
about  double  the  national  averagf  rate,  and 
crime  clearance  here  has  droppep  from  57 
percent  to  25  percent.  During  the]  same  time 
the  District  of  Columbia  prison  population 
at  Lorton  has  dropped  from  apff-oxlmately 
2.200  to  about  1.100.  Such  results  are  not 
primarily  because  of  any  basic !  defect  In 
organization,  inefflciency.  or  inadequacy  of 
facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Pollice  Depart- 
ment." I 

For  some  undisclosed  reason,  tpe  admin- 
istration has  Ignored  the  severe  btows  to  law 
enforcement  that  have  come  fro|n  the  Su 
preme  Court  In  recent  years. 


THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presilent,  the 
spectacular  scenery  of  Utah  lias  again 
attracted  national  recognition.  The  New 
York  Times  in  its  travel  section  this  past 
Sunday  featured  the  breathtaking,  snow- 
covered  parks  and  canyons  ofl  southern 
Utah. 

The  article,  written  by  the  wfell-known 
Utah  New  York  Times  writer.  Jick  Grood- 
man,  is  entitled  "Canyon  Sno\*scapes  In 
the  Redrock  Cliff  Country."  lU  describes 
this  largely  unknown  area  oj  nature's 
finest  handiwork.  In  a  series  of  inspiring 
photographs,  it  shows  winter  jscenes  in 
the  gigantic  red-hued  stone  niountalns, 
sharp  jagged  cliffs,  and  endless  wind- 
carved  canyons. 

The  article  features  the  rugaed  beauty 
of  Zlon  National  Park  and  Arches  Na- 
tional Monument.  It  emphasizes  that 
located  right  In  the  heart  oJ  America 
Is  some  of  the  world's  most  remarkable 
sightseeing,  yet  Americans  search  the 
world  for  new  and  exciting  viewing  with- 
out many  of  them  first  visiting  this 
wonder-filled  area.  [ 

The  southern  Utah  landscape  provides 
remarkably  varied  scenery,  ranging  from 
towering  snow-capped  mountain  peaks, 
pine-covered  slopes,  and  startling  wind- 
shaped  canyons,  to  the  contrasting  world 
far  below  of  flat-topped  plateaus,  rolling 
sand  dunes,  and  ancient  Indinn  dwell- 
ings.     Displayed    are    sample^    of    the 


world's  most  intricate  carving,  where 
massive  sandstone  arches  span  rushing 
rivers  and  deep,  steep-walled  canyons, 
and  where  wind-carved  stone  monuments 
populate  the  deserts,  like  a  silent  race  of 
giants. 

To  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  to 
this  area,  many  large  and  modern  motels 
have  been  conveniently  located.  And 
new  national  park  visitors'  centers  offer 
a  multiple  of  services,  including  lectures 
on  the  geology  of  the  area,  evening  fire- 
side discussions,  and  nature  walks  led  by 
experts  in  their  fields  of  nature  study. 
Excellent  roadways  connect  the  major 
areas.  These  are  kept  open  year  round, 
often  better  than  city  streets,  so  that  the 
tourist  can  visit  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

I  have  long  pursued  the  dream  of  hav- 
ing a  Golden  Circle  National  Recreation 
Area  established,  with  roads  that  would 
connect  the  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  recreational  areas  of  southern  Utah, 
northern  Arizona,  northwestern  New 
Mexico,  and  southwestern  Colorado. 
Centered  in  this  region  are  more  than  40 
outstanding  scenic  and  recreational  at- 
tractions. This  plan  would  allow  visitors 
to  have  easy  access  to  all  of  the  many 
sites  on  modern  well-kept  roads.  It 
would  open  great  new  opportunities  to 
millions  of  tourists  each  year. 

In  recent  months  great  Interest  has 
been  expressed  in  this  plan,  and  I  shall 
soon  reintroduce  my  bill  to  this  effect.  I 
feel  confident  that  in  the  near  future  we 
will  see  positive  steps  taken  toward  de- 
veloping this  virtuaUy  unseen  area  so 
that  all  Americans  can  share  in  the 
wonder  of  this  strange  and  beautiful 
world,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  cordially  invite  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Utah  snowscapes  in  the 
redrock  cliff  country  and  pay  us  a 
visit.  I  guarantee  that  the  trip  will  be 
well  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  because  Jack  Good- 
man's article  on  the  Utah  canyon  coun- 
try merits  special  review,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12.  1967) 

Canton  Snowscapes  in  the  Redrock  Cuff 
Country 

(By  Jack  Goodman) 

MoAB,  Utah. — Only  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago. 
It  was  considered  foolhardy  to  set  out.  in  the 
wake  of  a  snowstorm,  through  the  redrock 
country  of  southern  Utah.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  roads  are  paved,  plowed  and  used 
daily  by  school  buses,  traveling  salesmen, 
rangers  and  ranchers. 

As  a  result,  the  ambitious  winter  vaca- 
tionist is  able  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  can- 
yon snowscapes,  a  spectacle  far  different 
from  the  equally  Inspiring  but  rather 
parched  view  encountered  in  the  sumnier- 
time.  Motorists  heading  for  Phoenix,  Las 
Vegas.  Palm  Springs  and  other  sectors  of  the 
Southwest  have  a  choice  of  all-weather 
routes  passing  through,  or  coming  within 
easy  reach  of.  this  redrock  cliff  country. 

A  series  of  recent  storms  deposited  fully 
six  Inches  of  snow  on  this  part  of  Utah,  and 


a  cold  spell,  which  followed  close  behind 
helped  to  preserve  the  white  mantle.  The 
extent  of  the  precipitation  also  holds  out  the 
promise  of  an  unusually  profuse  growth  of 
blooms  on  high -country  wildflowers  and  cac- 
tus when  warmer  weather  sets  in. 

Precipitation  in  this  region  is  largely  de- 
termined by  elevation.  Three  Utah  moun- 
tain ranges — the  La  Sal,  the  Henry  and  the 
Abajo,  all  of  which  are  visible  from  Arches 
National  Monument  at  Moab — rear  crests 
11,000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  They 
receive  upward  of  40  Inches  of  snow  annu- 
ally. 

Canyon  bottoms  In  Zion  National  Park 
xjsually  receive  no  snowfall,  but  this  winter 
the  snow  blanket  spreads  across  the  low- 
lying  orchards  adjacent  to  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Monument. 

In  addition,  there  is  jjowder  snow  on  the 
pliion  and  the  sage  at  Arches,  where  the  ele- 
vation is  4.000  feet  above  sea  level  at  the 
Visitor  Center.  Too,  a  heavy  snow  mantle 
covers  such  8.000-foot-high  overlooks  as 
Dead  Horse  Point,  near  Moab;  Rainbow  Point 
in  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  and  Point 
Supreme,  above  Cedar  Breaks  National  Mon- 
ument. 

What  will  the  wintertime  visitor  see  in 
the  canyon  country  during  the  off  season? 
To  begin  with,  crowds  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  thus  enabling  the  tourist  to 
have  a  few  hundred-thousand  parkland  acres 
to  himself. 

In  addition,  the  National  Park  Service  Visi- 
tor Centers,  which  are  virtual  museums  of 
geology,  history  and  wildlife  lore,  remain 
open  all  year  at  Arches,  Capitol  Reef,  Zlon 
and  Bryce.  Rangers  and  ranger-naturalists 
are  almost  pathetically  eager  to  chat  with 
visitors,  show  them  displays  or  accompany 
them  on  walks  to  major  vlewp>olnts. 

TOP  ranger 

In  fact,  the  ranger  on  duty,  whose  name  U 
posted  at  the  Visitor  Center  Information 
desk.  Is  likely  to  be  the  park  or  monument 
superintendent  himself — the  most  knowl- 
edgeable person  In  the  region  and  acquainted 
with  every  deer,  rock,  Indian  plctograph  and 
cedar  bush.  A  guided  tour  of  a  western  park 
or  monument  with  the  superintendent  is 
somewhat  akin  to  touring  the  United  Nations 
buildings  with  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

In  Arches  National  Monument,  after  an 
unhurried  stroll  through  the  headquarters 
museum  and  a  chat  with  the  rangers,  winter 
vacationists  will  find  that  the  paved  high- 
ways leading  to  Courthouse  Towers,  Park 
Avenue,  Double  Arch  and  North  and  South 
Windows  are  kept  clearer  of  snow  than  most 
suburban  streets. 

WINTER   BONUS 

Oddly  enough,  unpaved  routes,  such  as  the 
one  leading  toward  Delicate  Arch,  also  in 
Arches  National  Monument,  are  more  com- 
fortably driven  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
These  upland  desert  dirt  roads  freeze  hard, 
and  little  or  no  dust  is  stirred  up  as  vehicles 
pass  over  them. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  across  Moab 
Canyon  from  Arches  National  Monument.  A 
20-inile  road  leading  to  Dead  Horse  Point, 
from  which  motorists  can  view  the  deep 
gorges  cut  by  the  Colorado  and  the  Green 
Rivers,  Includes  a  12-mlle  paved  portion  that 
is  kept  clear.  The  ensuing  eight  miles  or  so 
of  dirt  road  will  usually  be  free  of  snow  be- 
cavise  of  the  upland  winds  and  free  of  dust  or 
mud  because  of  the  hard  freeze. 

Roads  In  Capitol  Reef,  Bryce  and  Zlon  are 
also  no  problem,  since  the  major  arteries  are 
paved,  plowed  and  patrolled  by  rangers. 

More  Important  than  uncrowded  Visitor 
Centers  and  clear  roads,  however,  is  the  win- 
ter look  of  the  canyon  parklands.  At  Arches, 
for  example,  the  visitor  puzzled  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  nature  carves  an  arch  can 
easily  see  and  understand  how  erosion  has 
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iTOUght  about  such  lengthy  spans  as  the  291- 
foot-long  Landscape  Arch  or  the  free-stand- 
mjr  Delicate  Arch. 

Journeying  through  the  monument,  win- 
ter vacationists  see  that  the  300-foot-thlck, 
jed-hued  Entrada  sandstone  topping  the 
countryside  contains  both  vertical  and  hori- 
mntal  cracks,  usually  crossing  at  right 
ingles.  At  this  season,  snow  and  ice  clearly 
outline  such  cracks. 

FROM   CLIFFS   TO  "FINS" 

Occasionally,  rangers  can  point  out  spots 
where  slabs  of  sandstone  have  recently  fallen 
or  spots  that  are  likely  to  come  down  be- 
cause of  successive  freezing  and  thawing. 
Some  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  visible  in  the 
Park  Avenue  area  are  becoming  "fins,"  ready 
to  be  formed  into  arches  by  blowing  sand  or 
blowing  snow. 

In  contrast,  at  Capitol  Reef,  where  Hick- 
man Natural  Bridge  Is  an  easy  hike  from  the 
main  highway,  the  visitor  learns  that  a  nat- 
ural "bridge"  is  Jvist  that — a  passageway 
carved  by  a  stream  through  a  sandstone  ob- 
struction. 

Aside  from  the  amateur  geologist,  the  win- 
ter visitor  to  this  plateau  country  finds  It  a 
landscape-lover's  haven.  Cliffs,  arches, 
bridges  and  mesas  take  on  a  burnished  look 
In  the  clear  desert  sunshine,  their  red  hues 
set  off  in  wondrous  fashion  by  the  glinting 
white  snow,  the  dark  green  cedars  and  the 
silvery  sage. 

The  gorges  of  the  Colorado  or  the  Green. 
gUmpsed  from  Dead  Horse  Point,  from 
Grandvlew  Point  In  Canyonlands  National 
Park  or  from  similar  overlooks,  are  also 
viewed  with  increased  clarity  at  this  season. 
This  Is  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  warm- 
weather  haze  and  partly  because  snow  makes 
It  easier  to  pick  out  the  strata  and  layering 
of  hard  and  soft  stone  through  which  the 
rivers  have  cut  their  channels. 

Each  level  cut  by  the  Colorado,  which  Is 
now  3,000  feet  below  Its  rlmrock.  Is  empha- 
sized sharply  and  clearly  by  Its  banding  of 
snow,  Just  as  each  of  the  half-dozen  peaks  of 
the  lofty  La  Sal  Moimtains,  30  miles  east  of 
the  river,  stands  out  etched  In  white  against 
the  deep-blue  winter  sky. 

In  addition  to  the  heightened,  snow- 
llmned  quality  of  the  landscape  at  this  time 
of  year,  the  region's  wildlife  can  be  more 
readily  seen  and  appreciated.  Deer  tracks 
appear  frequently  and  are  easily  followed  in 
the  snow,  even  by  an  amateur  scout. 

BIRDS   ON  THE   WING 

The  photographer  Is  far  more  likely  to 
wind  up  vrtth  a  good  snapshot  of  a  band  of 
deer  than  he  Is  In  midsummer.  Bluejays  are 
especially  easy  to  spot  as  they  forage  for 
berries,  and  magpies,  hawks  and  eagles  circle 
the  snowcapped  pinnacles  and  mesas. 

Accommodations,  while  almost  totally 
lacking  in  the  parks  and  monuments  In  win- 
ter, are  easily  found  In  nearby  towns.  At 
Moab,  the  best  motel  room  with  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  and  television  rents  for  $8  a  night, 
and  no  reservations  are  needed.  The  swim- 
ming pool,  however,  will  most  likely  be  ice- 
caked. 

Motels  can  also  be  found  in  Kanab,  south 
of  Bryce;  in  Cedar  City,  near  Zlon,  and  in 
Montlcello,  near  Canyonlands  National  Park. 

It  Is  even  possible  to  reach  the  redrock 
country  by  air  during  the  snow  season. 
Frontier,  which  flies  turboprop  planes,  links 
the  Canyonland  Airport  at  Moab  with  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Denver.  It  also  offers  con- 
necting flights  to  Tucson  and  Phoenix. 

STOP   EN   ROUTE 

Bonanza,  a  local  service  airline  using  DC-9 
Jete  and  turboprops,  flies  Zlon  and  Bryce 
sightseers  to  Cedar  City  on  Its  route  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Phoenix.  Connections  are 
also  available  to  Las  Vegas  and  Palm  Springs. 

At  all  the  airports  near  the  parks,  rental 
cars  are  available  in  both  winter  and  svunmer. 


DALLAS  NEWS  EDITORIALIZES  ON 
COMPENSATION  TO  INNOCENT 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  25  I  Introduced  a  biU  which 
would  provide  compensation  for  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crimes  committed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  lim- 
ited areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  In  a 
January  28  editorial  entitled  "Ounce  of 
Prevention."  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
reminded  us  that  most  victim  compensa- 
tion is  inadequate  when  it  is  measured 
against  long-term  losses  to  the  injured 
individual  and  society.  Our  primary  leg- 
islative and  public  goal,  the  editors  rea- 
soned, should  be  crime  prevention  be- 
cause all  victim  compensation  is  patently 
inadequate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
crime  prevention  and  victim  compensa- 
tion are  mutually  exclusive  public  policy 
goals.  We  can  and  should  do  both.  I 
commend  the  editors  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  their  interest  in  vic- 
tim compensation  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  their  editorial  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Jan.  28,  1967] 
Ounce  of  Prevention 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough's  new  bill  for  com- 
pensation of  crime  victims  urges  a  measure 
that  enjoys  a  great  deal  of  public  support. 
His  argument  that  the  victim  "has  been  de- 
nied the  protection   of  the  laws   In  a   very 
real  sense"  has  validity. 

But  as  the  recent  slaying  of  a  brilliant 
young  science  student  underlines,  there  are 
some  crimes  that  cause  losses  the  entire 
treasury  could  not  compensate. 

The  loss  to  the  victim's  family  Is  Irretriev- 
able. The  same  Is  true  of  the  loss  of  the 
scientific  discoveries  that  the  victim,  a  win- 
ner at  the  state  science  fair,  might  have 
made  had  he  lived. 

Any  crime  that  infilcts  pain,  grief  or  loss  of 
life  causes  damage  that  Is  beyond  repair  by 
dollars.  Payment  of  medical  bills  or  other 
expenses  catised  by  crime  is  simply  not 
enough,  though  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  sur- 
viving victims  or  their  families. 

In  the  case  of  crime,  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  compensa- 
tion. The  crime  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented is  doubly  a  crime.  If  the  criminal's 
parents  failed  to  give  him  a  respect  for  the 
rights  and  property  of  others;  if  the  courts, 
given  the  chance,  failed  to  put  him  out  of 
circulation;  If  the  parole  board  failed  to  keep 
him  there  until  he  was  rehabilitated;  if  the 
voters  failed  to  insist  on  strong  law  enforce- 
ment, all  of  these  share  some  responsibility 
for  a  resulting  act  that  deprives  a  victim  of 
life,  health  or  property. 

There  are  good  arguments  for  compensat- 
ing the  victims  of  crime.  There  are  even 
better  arguments  for  reducing  their  number 
by  preventing  crime. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  report  for  1966  by  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case 


Cash  In  checking  eind  savings  ac- 
counts (after  provision  for  Fed- 
eral  income   tax   for    1966)    and 

U.S.    bonds    (approximately) $55,000 

Life  insurance  policies  with  the  fol- 
lowing Insurers  (currently  pro- 
viding for  death  benefits  total- 
ing $145,959)  :  U.S.  Group  Ufe 
Insurance.  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  Connecticut  Life  In- 
surance Co..  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  Conti- 
nental Assurance  Co.,  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Provi- 
dent Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  Travelers  In- 
surance Co. 
Cash    surrender    value    and    ac- 

cvimulated    dividends 60,848 

Retirement  contract  with  Federal 
Employees  Retirement  System 
(providing  for  single  life  annu- 
ity effecUve  Jan.  3,  1973  of  $19,- 
932  per  annum ) .  Senator  Case's 
own   contributions  to   the  fund 

total,    without   Interest 26,741 

Annuity  contracts  with  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund.  As  at  Dec.  31, 
1965  these  contracts  (estimated 
to  provide  an  annuity  beginning 
at  age  65  of  $1,045)  had  an  ac- 
cumulation value  of 10,563 

Stocks  as  listed  on  schedule  A 244,455 

Real  estate:  consisting  of  resi- 
dence building  lot  on  Elm  Ave- 
nue, Rah  way,  N.J.,  and  house  In 
Washington,  D.C.  (original  cost 
plus  capital  expenditures,  $71,400, 
less    mortgage     on    Washington 

property.   $18.741) 52,659 

Tangible  personal  property  in  Rah- 
way  apartment  and  Washington 

house,   estimated 10,000 

Contingent  Interest  in  a  small  trust 
fund  of  which  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York  is  trustee. 
Income  from  this  was  approxi- 
mately $27  In  1966. 


liabilities 
None  except  mortgage  above  listed. 

income    in    1966 

Senate  salary  and  allowance,  $31,- 
009,  less  estimated  expenses  al- 
lowable as  Income  tax  deductions 
of  $6,640  (actual  expenses  con- 
siderably exceed  this  flgtire) $24,369 

Dividends   and   Interest   on    above 

securities    and    accotmts 12,220 

Lectures  and  speaking  engagements: 
Brookings    Institute,    B'nal    B'- 
rlth — Antl-Defamatlon      League, 
University  of  Wisconsin 1,460 

Miscellaneous — Chase      Manhattan 

Bank,    trustee 27 

February  17. 1967. 

Clifford  P.  Case. 


FINANCIAL    REPORT    FOR    1966    BY 
SENATOR  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  combined  statement  by  my 
wife  and  myself  of  our  assets  and  liabili- 
ties at  the  end  of  1966  and  our  income 
for  the  year. 


Schedule  A 

stocks      (COMMON,    UNLESS       OTHERWISE 
NOTED) 

Corporation                             No.  of  shares 

American  Electric  Power  Co 896 

American  Natural  Gas  Co 648 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  C!o 200 

Cities  Service  Co 104 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  of  New 

York 400 
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Financial  report  for  1966  by  SenaUr  Clifford 

P.  Case — Continued 

Schedule  A — Continued 

STOCKS  (COMMON.  UNLESS  OTHEtWISE 
NOTHJ) 

Corporation  No. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  of  New 

York  $5  pfd 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

General  Electric  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

Household  Finance  Corp.  $4  40 
cumulative  convertible  pre- 
ferred   

International    Business    Machines 

Corp.    

Investors  Mutual.  Inc 

Madison  Gas  &  El^  trie  Co 

Marine  Midland  Corp 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Tri-Contlnental  Corp 

Union  County  (N.J.)  Trust  Co 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical 
Co.   - 


of  shares 

50 
100 
100 
150 


100 

47 
2.352.313 

275 

563 

200 
1,200 

233 

200 


THE  WILDERNESS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  a  deep  jand  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  imple4ientation 
of  this  landmark  law  under  which  the 
remaining  wUd  areas  of  our  federally 
owned  forests,  parks,  and  wUdhfe 
refuges  are  to  be  assured  maximum  pro- 
tection from  the  encroachment  of  com- 
mercial development  or  other  Intrusions 
that  sacrifice  their  natural  wild  beauty. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  Ihelped  to 
frame  this  legislation,  together  with  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  {^reserving 
our  natural  heritage,  have  taken  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  series  df  agency 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  pursuant 
to  the  wilderness  act.  The^e  public 
meetings  have  brought  out  more  than 
ever  before  the  value  of  citizeh  partici- 
pation in  Government  actioi).  People 
from  Maine  to  California  h|ave  been 
turning  out  in  great  numbers  iln  support 
of  citizen-coi.  "tion  organization 
proposals,  which  w^re  offered  M  the  re- 
sult of  field  study  and  review  ol!  the  areas 
themselves,  by  both  agency  [personnel 
and  interested  citizens.  i 

I  submit  that  this  acUve  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  inform 
themselves  and  to  take  action  irithin  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  [processes 
of  open  public  discussion  hnk  had  no 
equal  in  the  history  of  the  conservation 
movement  that  I  can  recall.       I 

Senators  will  join  me,  I  knokv,  in  wel- 
coming the  first  results  of  this  process, 
the  administration's  proposal  to  add  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  in  Califomia  tC' 
the  national  wilderness  presentation  sys- 
tem, which  was  recently  subinitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  legislation 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Califomia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  how  pend- 
ing before  my  Committee  on  Injterior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  implement  |  this  pro- 

An  editorial  published  in  I  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  7,  |1967,  dis- 
cussed the  significance  of  the  Wilderness 
hearings.  Because  the  editorial  is  typi- 
cal of  many  others  throughout  the 
country,  and  because  it  captures  the  im- 
portance of  the  Wilderness  Act  as  ap- 
plied to  individual  areas  and  islands 
throughout  the  country,  I  desii'e  to  bring 


it  to  the  attention  of  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  7.  1967) 
The  Wilderness  Hearings 

It  Is  a  small  Island  separated  by  a  shallow 
stretch  oI  water  from  the  "elbow"  of  Cape 
Cod.  Dependent  upon  the  rough  mercies  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  restless  probing  of  the 
sea  wind,  it  varies  In  width  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile. 

Its  name  Is  Monomoy  Island.  Although  a 
few  vacationers  still  retain  cottages  there,  It 
is  permanent  home  for  no  human  beings.  It 
belongs  to  the  yellowlegs.  plovers,  sanderllngs 
and  other  shoreblrds,  to  the  Canada  geese 
and  the  black  ducks,  to  the  warblers  and  the 
terns.  Over  300  species  of  birds  have  been 
observed  on  this  ornithological  wonderland. 

On  Jan.  11  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in 
Chatham,  Mass.,  on  a  proposal  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to 
classify  Monomoy  as  wilderness.  The  bureau 
proposes  no  dramatic  change  In  the  Island's 
character.  It  will  continue  to  be  managed  as 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  as  it  has  been  since 
1944.  The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
will  continue  to  operate  the  old  lighthouse  as 
a  center  for  research  and  education.  Visitors 
will  still  be  able  to  land  their  boats  and  to 
fish,  stroll,  watch  birds,  collect  shells,  and 
picnic. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  nothing  much  will 
change  on  Monomoy,  the  hearing  next  week 
Is  Important.  If  the  preliminary  proposal  Is 
ultimately  approved  by  Congress,  the  island 
will  be  permanently  protected  against  any 
plans  to  build  an  automobile  caxiseway  to  the 
mainland,  or  to  construct  a  yacht  harbor,  or 
to  permit  unrestricted  use  of  beach  vehicles. 
It  will  be  "forever  wild." 

This  proposal  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Is  the  first  the  agency  has 
made  under  the  historic  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964.  Similar  proposals  are  being  developed 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  all  of  what  are  now 
called  "primitive  areas"  within  the  national 
forests  and  by  the  Interior  Department  for 
every  roadless  area  of  5.000  acres  or  more — 
and  every  roadless  Island  such  as  Monomoy — 
within  the  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  game  ranges.  Since  there  are  more  than 
150  such  areas  and  the  law  requires  that  at 
least  one-third  of  them  be  reviewed  within 
three  years,  the  deadline  for  the  first  fifty 
hearings  is  next  September.  As  a  result,  peo- 
ple across  the  country  this  year  are  testifying 
at  wilderness  hearings.  Probably  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  an  upsurge  of  citizen 
interest  and  participation  in  determining  the 
uses  to  which  the  American  land  is  devoted. 


Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  retiring 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNouYEi,  retiring  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  their  colleagues  have 
provided  for  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  They  have  set  a  high  standard 
for  us  to  follow. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  membership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee: 
Mr.  MusKiE,  of  Maine,  chairman;  Mr. 
Tydengs.  of  Maryland,  vice  chairman; 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico:  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Harris,  of  Ok- 
lahoma; Mr.  Jackson,  of  Washington; 
Mr.  McGee.  of  Wyoming;  Mr.  McIntyre, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mr.  Mondale,  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Sparkman,  of  Alabama;  and  Mr. 
Symington,  of  Missouri. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  and  effective  service 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


DO   ARTHRITIC   PATIENTS   SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  has  been 
looking  into  the  subject  of  bureaucratic 
abuse  by  Federal  agencies.  One  such 
agency  is  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

In  particular,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  abuse  by  the  FDA  of  its  enoi-mous 
powers  over  all  medical  research.  Last 
October,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  long  statement  and  an  article 
entitled  "Is  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration Hamstringing  Cancer  Re- 
search?" with  respect  to  cancer  research 
and  the  double  standards  used  by  the 
FDA.  In  time,  we  hope  to  have  a  full 
set  of  hearings  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  investigation,  we  have  received 
innumerable  letters  from  persons  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  experi- 
mental drugs,  even  when  prescribed  by 
doctors  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
medical  profession. 

One  drug,  popularly  known  as  DMSO, 
was  giving  relief  to  a  large  number  of 
arthritis  sufferers  who  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  relief  from  any  other  drug. 
The  FDA  originally  outlawed  all  use  of 
this  drug  and  still  continues  to  clamp 
down  on  it  for  most  uses,  including  ex- 
perimental use  for  doctors  for  arthritic 
patients.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  in- 
undated with  letters  seeking  our  help. 
A  number  of  such  sufferers  have  left  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  obtain  DMSO 
abroad.  Most  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so. 

I  shall  burden  the  Record  with  but  a 
single  letter  which  sums  up,  in  a  most 
poignant  way,  the  dilemma  faced  by 
these  people  because  of  the  FDA's  rigid 
attitude.  Although  the  letter  contains 
a  signature  and  an  address,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  the  writer  to  remain 
anonymous,  as  we  have  discovered  that 
Federal  agencies  are  very  good  at  har- 
assing people  who  complain  to  their 
legislators  about  bureaucratic  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
brief  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senator  Edward  Long, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  am  vn-lting  to  ask  If 
there  Is  any  way  you  could  assist  me  In  ob- 
taining the  drug  DM.S.O.  which  the  FD.A. 
has  released  for  some  specified  cases. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  rheumatoid  arthritic 
cases  to  start  using  this  drug  through  Dr. 
Rosenbaum  of  Portland,  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Medical  School.  It  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  me,  and  my  monthly  blood  tests 
showed  absolutely  no  toxicity  Involved. 

Since  It  has  not  been  available  I  have  been 
growing  steadily  more  crippled.     It  Is  be- 
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,^jnlng  more  difficult  for  me  to  walk,  and  my 
yjnds  are  now  becoming  very  misshapen  and 

"f  am  completely  dependent  on  my  Job  for 
living,  and  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
Im  not  be  able  to  continue  much  longer 
!miout  the  help  that  this  would  give  me. 
once  I  am  an  office  manager  and  accountant, 
TOU  can  see  how  important  It  Is  that  my 
Unds  will  function  normally. 

I  will  do  anything  to  obtain  this.  Have 
heen  making  Inquiries,  and  will  go  the  black 
narket  route  if  necessary,  although  I  would 
certainly  prefer  to  use  It  under  a  competent 
doctor's  care. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  anything  you 
could  do  in  my  behalf  on  this  most  Im- 
portant matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter received  from  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Liddi- 
coat.  ophthalmologist,  from  Watson- 
ville!  Cahf.,  with  respect  to  PDA's 
handling  of  the  drug  "Mydriacyl,"  which 
was  taken  off  the  market  and  then  ap- 
parently restored,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Watsonville.  Calif., 

January  6, 1967. 
Senator  Edward  Long, 
SeMte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsar  Senator  Long:    I  was  very  pleased 
to  read  that  your  subcommittee  will  soon  be 
holdlnp  an  Investigation  into  the  activities 
of  the  Food   and  Drug  Administration.     I. 
and  every  other  physician  I  know,  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  apparent  harass- 
ment of  the  drug  Industry  by  FDA  since  it 
was  recently  given  expanded  powers  of  con- 
trol.   In  my  own  Instance  as  an  eye  special- 
ist a  basic   drug  used  in  the  refraction  of 
eyes.  Mydriacyl.  was  suddenly  removed  from 
the  market  approximately  two  months  ago 
as  a  result  of  a  few  complaints  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  utterly  insignificant.    This  is  a 
drug  that  has  been  used  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  over  the  past  six  to  seven  years 
without  any  complaints.     This  Is  of  course 
only  a  single  Isolated   Instance   and   I   can 
fully  apreclate  the  great  responsibility  placed 
upon  Dr.  Goddard  and  his  associates  at  FDA 
especially    after    the    tremendous    publicity 
attending  upon  the  Thalidomide  tragedy.    I 
would  hope  that  you  can  focus  the  public's 
attention   on   the  great  potential   suffering 
and  needless  loss  of  life  which  can  occur  If 
new  drug  development  Is  unreasonably  dis- 
couraged  or  delayed.     In  my  opinion  this 
Is  happening  right  now. 

I  have   absolutely  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  any  drug  company,  wholesale  or  retail. 
Very  sincerely, 

Douglas  A.  Liddicoat,  M.D. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. .,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plans   for   More   People:    Towns   in   Con- 
necticut    Map     Future     Resource     Use 
Within    Framework   op    Regional    Goals 
(By  Richard  B.  Erlckson  and  Robert  E. 
Laramy,  Jr.) 
Can    a    State    expecting    a    population    of 
more  than  1,000  persons  for  every  square  mile 
provide   a  high-quality   living  environment 
for  its  people? 

Resource  planners  throughout  Connecticut 
are  facing  this  question  today  and  devising 
new  approaches  to  meet  the  problems  It  will 
pose. 

Connecticut  Is  the  fourth  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  Nation,  with  an  av- 
erage population  density  of  more  than  500 
persons  per  square  mile.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  population  is  expected  to  dou- 
ble. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
PLANNING  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard B.  Erickson,  executive  director  of  the 
Southeastern  Connecticut  Regional 
Planning  Agency,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
Robert  E.  Laramy,  Jr.,  assistant  State 
conservationist  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Ston-s,  Conn.,  have  well  por- 
trayed in  the  January  1967,  issue  of  Soil 
Conservation  how  Connecticut  plans  for 
more  people. 

Their  excellent  article  explains  the 
unique  way  a  small  State  with  limited 
amounts  of  land  and  water  and  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  population  prepares  for  the 
future. 


To  prepare  for  the  problems  ahead.  Con- 
necticut has  evolved  a  unique  planning 
structure  that  provides  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  op- 
portunity to  participate  at  regional  as  well 
as  local  levels. 

Statewide  planning  Is  coordinated  through 
the  Connecticut  Interregional  Planning 
Program— a  Joint  effort  of  the  Connecticut 
Development  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 
Highways,  and  Finance. 

Regional  planning  Is  not  Imposed  by  the 
State  Government  but  Is  initiated  by  the 
communities  in  15  planning  regions  defined 
by  the  Connecticut  Development  Commis- 
sion after  careful  study  of  physical,  social, 
and  economic  factors.  There  Is  no  county 
government  In  Connecticut. 

Since  1958.  when  the  first  regional  plan 
nlng  agency  was  created,  the  citizens  In  10 
regions  have  voted  to  form  agencies.  These 
now  serve  90  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. Each  agency  Is  managed  by  repre- 
sentatives appointed  or  elected  by  Its  mem- 
ber municipalities.  Being  midway  between 
the  local  and  State  levels,  the  regional  agen- 
cies are  well  placed  to  serve  as  coordinators 
of  the  overall  program. 

At  the  local  level,  municipal  and  town 
planning  and  conservation  commissions  de- 
fine local  needs  and  plan  natural  resource 
development.  The  SCS  works  through  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  to  help 
Integrate  soil  and  water  conservation  into 
the  planning  process. 

Information  provided  by  SCS  on  resources 
helps  to  answer  the  question:  "How  can  our 
limited  amounts  of  land  and  water  best  be 
used  to  serve  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population?" 

Information  about  the  soils  and  their  po- 
tentials for  different  uses  was  supplied  by 
the  SCS  through  soil  conservation  districts. 
Soil  maps  and  interpretations  were  used  to 
determine  the  location  and  extent  of  prime 
agricultural  land,  potential  open  space  and 
recreation  sites,  future  residential  and  In- 
dustrial areas,  and  for  Identifying  areas 
that  would  present  problems  In  onslte  sew- 
age disposal,  fioodlng,  hillside  slippage,  and 
the  like.  These  data  are  used  In  analyzing 
present  land  use  problems  and  projecting 
potential  land  use  to  meet  future  popula- 
tion needs. 

Through  text  and  maps,  the  regional  plan 
Inldcates  the  type  of  environment  the  people 
are  striving  for  and  points  to  ways  of  achiev- 
ing the  desired  objectives.  Basically,  the 
plan  seeks  a  sound  pattern  of  land  use  that 
minimizes  confilcts  within  communities  or 
between  different  activities  and  that  pro- 
vides adequate  facilities,  such  as  highways, 
parks,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal 
systems. 


Within  this  broad  framework,  a  commu- 
nity can  prepare  its  own  plan  with  under- 
standing of  how  It  fits  Into  the  larger  region. 
Specific  projects,  whether  concerned  with 
urban  development  or  natxiral  resources,  can 
be  more  closely  focused  on  the  area's  needs. 
For  Instance,  current  planning  for  a  water- 
shed-protection project  on  the  fiood-prone 
Yantlc  River  is  being  closely  related  to  land 
use  and  resource  proposals  of  the  southeast- 
ern regional  plan. 

On  a  broader  scale,  regional  planning  has 
led  to  an  application  for  a  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Project  for  the 
State's  three  eastern  planning  regions,  about 
900,000  acres. 

Activities  In  North  Stonlngton,  1  of  the  17 
communities  In  the  Southeastern  Region,  Il- 
lustrate the  role  of  SCS  and  the  districts. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  regional  plan, 
the  North  Stonlngton  Town  Planning  Com- 
mission is  preparing  Its  own  comprehensive 
plan  for  urban  growth  and  natural  resource 
development,  with  the  help  of  a  private  con- 
sultant financed  by  a  Federal  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  grant.  SCS  provides  soils 
information  and  other  technical  assistance 
through  the  New  London  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District. 

Based  on  five  main  soil  and  landscape  pat- 
terns the  town  area  was  divided  Into  units 
meaningful  In  land  use  and  natural  resource 
planning.  The  deUneatlons  are  shown  on 
a  transparent  overlay  for  use  with  various 
planning  maps. 

A  system  of  stream  belts,  totaling  about 
6  500  acres,  was  delineated  on  the  basis  of 
the  watercourses,  adjacent  wet  lands,  soils 
subject  to  overfiow,  adjoining  areas  with 
severe  limitations  for  urban  uses,  areas  of 
high  open  space  potential,  water-resource 
development  sites,  and  areas  with  pollution 
hazard  If  developed  for  urban  use.  Six- 
teen water-impoundment  sites  of  regional 
concern  were  identified. 

About  16  percent  of  North  Stonlngton 
consists  of  very  poorly  drained  soUs  and 
marshes.  These  wet  lands  present  serious 
Umltatlons  for  urban  development  but  have 
many  conservation  and  open  space  values. 
As  part  of  the  resource  planning,  the  loca- 
tion and  acreage  of  the  significant  wet  lands 
were  shown  and  an  evaluation  made  of  their 
value  and  potential  for  wildlife  habitat. 

Plans  for  multiple  use  of  the  woodlands 
that  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  area  are 
considered  In  North  Stonlngton's  plan. 
Other  conservation  needs  considered  Include 
farmland  conservation,  watershed  protection, 
a  system  of  hiking  and  riding  trails,  historic 
and  scenic  sites,  and  pubUc  recreation  sites. 
The  town  conservation  commission  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  promote  conserva- 
tion among  landowners  who  control  most  of 

the  area. 

Beginning  with  a  nucleus  of  10  cooperators 
in  1965  the  conservation  district  Increased 
the  number  of  Its  cooperators  to  75  by  the 
fall  of  1966.  Both  farm  and  nonfarm  prop- 
erties are  Involved,  and  the  conservation 
plans  cover  cropland,  grassland,  woodland, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  land  uses. 

In  Connecticut,  broad  plans  for  the  State, 
the  regions,  and  the  towns  provide  the 
framework  for  integrated  resource  develop- 
ment and  use.  However,  the  individual 
property  is  stlU  considered  the  basic  unit  on 
which  conservation  must  be  done. 


MRS.  FAGAN  DICKSON:  A  TRUE 
PATRONESS  OF  THE  ARTS 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  it  was  remarked  that  the 
legislation  would,  in  addition  to  its  direct 
effect  of  providing  increased  support  for 
the  arts,  have  an  additional  impact 
through  encouraging  increased  financial 
support  from  nongovernmental  sources. 
Substantial  and  Increased  private  sup- 
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growth  of 


port  Is  essential  to  the  healthy  „ 

drama,  music,  the  dance,  and  o  ;her  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  In  ouf  country. 
Government  assistance  would!  best  be  a 
supplement  to  private  support  for  the 
arts,  and  greatly  increased  private  sup- 
port, it  is  to  be  hoped. 

One  of  the  outstanding  patronesses  of 
the  arts  in  Texas  is  Mrs.  Fagan  Dickson, 
of  Austin.  Austin  has  a  fine  ba|let  move- 
ment underway  through  the  leadership 
of  the  Austin  Ballet  Society  aiid  its  tal- 
ented choreographer,  Barbari  Carson. 
Mrs.  Dickson,  who  has  beeni  a  bene- 
factor of  the  ballet  society  ifor  many 
years,  recently  donated  to  the  society  a 
large  lot  and  a  fine  studio.  Mii.  Dickson 
is  a  wonderful  lady  and  her  contribution 
to  the  cultural  Ufe  of  Austin  vfill  be  en- 
joyed by  many  people  for  a  Jong  time 
to  come. 

Her  thoughtful  act  was  recerttly  unan- 
imously commended  by  the  Texas  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  S;hat  Sen- 
ate Resolution  54,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Charles  Herring,  commending 
Mrs.  Dickson  for  her  generous  gift  and 
congratulating  the  Austin  Ballet  Society 
as  it  begins  another  decade  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl^e  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  ! 

Senate  Resolution  No.  $4 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Texaa  Encourages 
the  Pine  Arts;  and 

Whereas,  The  Governor  In  his  itiessage  to 
the  Joint  Session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
on  January  18  recommended  an  ipcrease  of 
state  support  for  the  Pine  Arts;   find 

Whereas,  The  Austin  Ballet  Society  has 
been  a  chartered  nonprofit  educational  and 
cultural  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Texas  since  1966;   and 

Whereas,  The  Aiistln  Ballet  Society  has  had 
a  notably  successful  record  under  the  artistic 
leadership  of  the  talented  choreographer, 
Barbara  Carson:  and 

Whereas.  The  Austin  Ballet  Socle|ty  has  ac- 
quired a  large  lot  and  a  fine  building  as  a  gift 
of  one  of  its  past  presidents,  Mrs.  Pa(gan  Dick- 
son; and 

Whereas.  This  "Ballet  Bam"  no4r  meets  a 
need  of  the  Society  for  a  place  tq  sew  coc- 
txmies.  construct  scenery,  and  to  store  the 
property  of  the  Society;  and 

Whereas,  The  philanthropy  of  l4rs.  Dick- 
son and  other  patrons  of  the  Pine  Aits  should 
be   properly    acknowledged;    now 
be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  Texas 
Pagan  Dickson  be  commended  for  „^.  g^.. 
erous   gift   and    that  the  Austin   pallet  So 
ciety  be  congratulated  as  it  begin*  another 
decade  of  service  to  the  people  of  ^exas. 
Pkeston  SmAti, 
Lieutenant     Governor,     PresiMnt     of 
Seriate.  ' 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  January  26 
1967.  ^ 

Chaslks  Schnasel, 
Secretary  of  the  Seruxte. 


therefore, 

that  Mrs. 
her  gen- 


PASTER  MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  havei  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  coijceming 
the  discontinuance  of  railway  mill  serv- 
ice between  Providence  and  I*ewport, 
published  in  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Journal 
of  February  7.  1967. 


The  editorial  is  an  excellent  and,  I 
regret,  unusual  example  of  journalistic 
responsibility.  The  public  needs  to  be 
informed  about  the  real  reasons  for  the 
discontinuance  of  rail  transportation  for 
mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  too 
often  gets  the  blame  when  passenger- 
train  service  is  discontinued.  In  many 
instances,  the  railroads  have  used  the 
Department  as  the  whipping  boy  and 
excuse  for  their  own  decisions  to  discon- 
tinue nonprofltable  passenger  service. 

The  Journal  editorial  places  blame  and 
responsibility  where  it  truly  should  lie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)   Journal, 

Feb.  7,  19671 

Who  Best  Can  Carry  the  Mail? 

Daniel  P.  Loomls,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  American  Railroads,  has 
Just  pronounced  a  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship that  can  only  be  described  as  bizarre. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  divert  mall  from  the  railroads." 
says  Mr.  Loomls.  "has  been  and  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  major  causes  for  abandonment 
of  railroad  passenger  service." 

Mr.  Loomls  has  his  causes  and  effects 
twisted.  Mall  trains  once  carried  the  mail 
between  Providence  and  Newjjort.  That  mall 
service  now  Is  trucked  over  the  road.  But 
thla  change  wasn't  Initiated  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
railroad  that  stopped  running  the  trains 
thus  forcing  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
find  other  means  of  transport. 

The  pattern  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  across  the  country.  As  the  rail- 
roads have  abandoned  some  lines  and  re- 
duced frequency  of  service  on  others,  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  had  to  find  other 
ways  to  move  the  mall.  Post  Office  records 
indicate  that  the  number  of  maU-carrylng 
trains  has  dwindled  from  2.627  back  In  1955 
to  only  923  last  year. 

In  some  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  rail 
service  has  been  so  poor  that  the  Post  Office 
has  switched  to  more  expeditious  service  by 
truck.  But  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases,  the  records  show,  the  railroads  lost 
the  mail  contracts  because  they  had  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  rail  service. 

It  always  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  try  to  move  the  mails 
by  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious  means 
available — whether  by  boat,  by  wagon,  by 
rail,  by  truck,  or  by  other  form  of  transport. 
Currently  under  study  is  a  plan  to  move  all 
long-haul  flrst-class  mail  by  air.  This  would 
mean  that  a  letter  from  Providence  to  St. 
Louis,  or  from  Providence  to  Sacramento, 
would  ride  most  of  the  way  by  air  even 
though  It  didn't  carry  the  special  air  maU 
stamp. 

The  airlines  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  The  mail  would  help  to  fill  the 
capacious  cargo  bins  In  their  big  Jet  airliners, 
and  the  extra  revenue  in  postal  contracts 
would  swell  their  total  revenues. 

But  the  railroads,  qiUte  imderstandably, 
are  opposed.  For  them,  it  would  mean  a 
loss  of  the  profitable  long-haul  mail  busi- 
ness and  some  reduction  in  the  300  million 
dollars  a  year  they  get  from  their  postal 
contracts. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Loomls  was  worried  by  this 
prospect  when  he  took  his  swipe  at  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Perhaps  he  was  so 
worried  that  he  lost  his  sense  of  proportion 
and  produced  his  bizarre  statement. 

In  any  case.  It  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  responsible  for 
the  plight  of  the  railroads,  and  it  Is  equally 
rldlculotis  to  expect  that  the  maU  should 
continue  to  be  carried  by  raUroftds  if  other 
modes  of  transport  can  handle  It  better. 


THE  PRICE  OP  BREAD 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  i 
think  I  owe  it  to  my  wheat-producine 
constituents  to  draw  attention  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
marketing  and  transportation  report 
which  has  just  been  released,  reportine 
on  bread  prices. 

Lstst  summer,  I  protested  very  vig. 
orously  against  efforts  to  blame  bread 
price  increases  on  farmers  when  a  major 
part  of  the  increase  was  being  taken  out 
somewhere  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer. 

The  marketing  and  transportation  re- 
port, covering  the  calendar  year  1966 
states  that  retail  bread  prices  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  were  2  cents  per  l- 
pound  loaf  over  the  same  quarter  in  1965 
Of  the  2  cents,  or  20  mills,  farmers  were 
getting  just  3  mills.  The  marketing 
spread  was  nearly  six  times  that 
amount — 5%  to  be  exact — or  17  mills. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  pre- 
sented In  the  Record,  the  marketing  and 
transportation  situation  report  on  the 
bread  price-spread  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Transportation    and    Marketing 

Situation  Report.  February  1967] 
Marketing  Spreads  for  Bread  Increasi 
More  Than  Retitrns  to  Farmers 
Rising  bread  prices  attracted  much  atten- 
tion In  1966.  particularly  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall.  The  retail  price  for  a  1 -pound 
loaf  of  white  bread  averaged  22.9  cents  in  the 
fourth  quarter — 2.0  cents  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  farm  value  of  wheat  and  other 
farm  Ingredients  averaged  3.7  cents.  0.3  cent* 
less  than  in  the  previous  quarter,  but  03 
cent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Marketing 
spreads  in  the  fourth  quarter  averaged  0.7 
cent  wider  than  In  the  preceding  quarter 
and  1.7  cents  wider  than  a  year  earlier.  In 
1966,  the  largest  rise  in  the  farm  value  came 
in  June  when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  sharply. 
The  average  retail  price  changed  little  after 
August. 
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THE  PROPOSED  CONSULAR  CON- 
VENTION WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent scholarly  analysis  of  the  proposed 
United  States-Soviet  Union  Consular 
Convention  has  come  to  my  attention. 
It  is  the  statement  made  by  Richard  V. 
Allen  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  today.  I  have  studied  it  in  de- 
tail, and  I  find  it  answers  many  of  the 
questions  that  people  in  Nebraska  have 
been  raising  In  their  conversations  with 
me  and  in  their  letters  to  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IIecord,  as  follows : 

The  Proposed  Unfted  States-U.S.S.R. 
CoNsiTLAR  Convention 

(Statement  of  Richard  V.  Allen,  senior  staff 
member,  editor.  "Yearbook  on  Interna- 
tional Communist  Affairs,"  Hoover  Insti- 
tution on  War.  Revolution  and  Peace. 
Stanford  University.  Stanford.  Calif.,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C..  Pebniary  17.  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  cleax  that  If  the 

proposed  consular   convention   between   the 


United  Stotcs  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
Lne  before  the  Senate  as  an  isolated  agree- 
ment and  hatl  the  international  situation 
^'more  stable,  it  would  be  confronted 
iiS  far  fewer  difficulties  and  would  have 
attracted  considerably  less  attention.  Given 
i{  least  the  appearance  of  better  conditions 
generally,  this  convention  could,  I  think, 
Suite  easily  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

But  it  has  become  quite  obvious  that  It  is 
not  an  isolated  agreement.  On  the  contrary. 
It  li  part  o*  *  package  of  proposals,  the  bulk 
ol  which — and,  I  might  add,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  which — are  yet  to  come.  That  this  is 
aie  case  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  state- 
ments of  both  Administration  and  Senate 
spokesmen,  not  to  mention  those  of  the 
President  himself.  In  his  January  "State  of 
the  Union"  message,  Mr.  Johnson  linked  in 
the  same  sentence  an  appeal  for  approval  of 
the  consular  convention  and  a  call  to  the 
Congress  "to  help  our  foreign  and  commer- 
cUi  trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West 
trade  bill."  A  few  paragraphs  earlier  In 
that  same  message,  the  President  topped  his 
list  of  recent  steps  designed  "not  to  continue 
the  cold  war,  but  to  end  it"  by  citing  the 
United  Nations  agreement  on  the  "peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space." 

And  what  of  present  conditions.  Interna- 
tional and  domestic?  At  a  time  when  we 
txi  confronted  with  a  direct  military  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  origin  In  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Senate  Is  asked  to  give  its  approval 
to  agreements  negotiated  with  the  principal 
patron  and  ally  of  the  source  of  that  chal- 
lenge. It  Is  not  surprising  that  substantial 
public  opposition  to  the  measure  has  svir- 
faced  and  is  now  being  communicated  to 
Individual  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  is  surpris- 
ing are  the  methods  which  some  proponents 
of  the  consular  convention  use  to  rebuff, 
and  in  some  instances  even  discredit,  those 
who  oppose  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  consider  degrading  and 
Insulting  any  attempt  to  group  all  the  op- 
ponents of  the  consular  convention  under 
one  single  heading  as  "right-wing  extremists 
and  fanatics."  Equally  reprehensible  are  the 
attempts  to  group  proponents  in  the  cate- 
gories of  "appeasers,"  "pro-Communists," 
and  "fellow  travelers."  Anyone  who  believes 
that  low-level  polemics  of  this  kind  serve  to 
clarify  the  Issues  Involved  Is  badly  mistaken. 
It  Is  certainly  within  the  prerogatives  of 
an  informed  citizen  to  support  or  oppose 
any  measure  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him.  I  believe  that  sterile 
'antl-Communlsm"  as  a  goal  In  Itself  has 
Impeded  oiu-  comprehension  of  the  over-all 
Commimlst  challenge.  But  opposition  to 
Communism,  which  Is  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately equated  with  "antl-Communlsm,"  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  completely  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  our  historical  experience,  including 
that  of  the  present  day. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  convention  and  In  other 
measures  related  to  It  is  this:  Has  the  Com- 
munist movement  undergone  a  process  of 
disintegration,  and  has  it  given  up  Its  de- 
mands for  a  world  reorganized  according  to 
the  dictates  of  Its  Ideology?  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  to  assume  a  more  moderate 
role  in  world  affairs,  and  will  It  now  begin 
to  conduct  Its  affairs,  especially  Its  affaire 
with  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  can- 
dor, mutual  respect,  and  non-intervention? 
In  short,  have  things  changed  fundamentally, 
and  are  agreements  such  as  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate  a  reflection  of  these 
changes?  Before  pursuing  these  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  comment 
specifically  on  the  convention  Itself. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  major  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  provisions  relating  to 
protection  of  United  States  citizens  who 
travel  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  some  18,000 
Americans  currently  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
every  year,  and  less  than  1,000  Soviet  citizens 


come  to  the  United  States,  it  Is  argued  that 
the  mathematical  probability  for  more  ef- 
fective protection  of  our  own  citizens  yields  to 
us  the  greater  advantage.  Some  have  pointed 
out  that,  under  the  proposed  convention. 
United  States  citizens  would  enjoy  rights 
which  Soviet  citizens  do  not  enjoy.  That  Is 
not  a  very  persuasive  Justification  for  ap- 
proval of  the  measure. 

However,  some  are  apparently  under  the 
Impression  that  the  protocol  to  the  treaty 
defining  the  rights  of  access  to  arrested 
nationals  also  provides  for  their  release 
within  the  same  time  period.  ThU  Is  not 
the  case  at  all.  The  convention  stipulates 
only  that  consular  officials  will  have  access 
to  a  detained  national  within  two  to  four 
days  of  the  arrest  or  detention,  and  that  ac- 
cess to  the  detained  national  "shall  be  ac- 
corded on  a  continuing  basis."  It  Is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  provision  for  access 
"on  a  continuing  basis"  is  In  Itself  defective, 
because  the  wording  Is  not  clear.  What  does 
"continuing  basis"  mean?  Once  a  day.  once 
a  week,  once  a  month?  As  a  matter  of 
record,  we  have  been  imprecise  In  treaties 
before,  and  have  regretted  the  Imprecision 
at  a  later  date.  The  provisions  relating  to 
access  to  detained  nationals  will  certainly 
not.  In  my  Judgment,  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  arrests  by  the  Soviet  police  and  security 
agencies. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  Barghoorn  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Barghoorn  was  arrested  on 
an  espionage  charge  In  Moscow  on  October 
31,  1963.  He  was  accosted  by  Soviet  secu- 
rity agents  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropole 
Hotel  after  an  unidentified  person  passed  a 
sheaf  of  papers  to  him.  It  was  not  until 
November  12,  thirteen  days  later,  that  an 
official  announcement  of  the  arrest  was 
made.  And.  although  he  was  arrested  in  the 
presence  of  the  chauffeur  of  the  American 
Embassy,  the  chauffeur  (a  Soviet  citizen) 
apparently  chose  not  to  report  the  incident 
to  U.S.  officials.  Upon  his  release.  Professor 
Barghoorn  made  the  interesting  remark 
that  "under  Soviet  law  one  can  be  accused 
of  conducting  Intelligence  activity  merely 
by  walking  down  the  street,  especially  if  one 
has  hostile  Intentions  against  the  Soviet 
State — hostile,  that  is.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  authorities." 

It  was  only  after  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered the  postponement  of  a  new  cultural 
exchange  agreement  and  stated  publicly  that 
the  Incident  might  affect  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  Soviet  authorities 
released  him.  Similarly,  In  the  more  recent 
Kazan-Komarek  case,  the  Czechs  effected  the 
release  of  a  United  States  citizen  only  after 
visas  were  denied  Czechs  wishing  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  only  after  It  was  hinted 
that  credits  for  purchases  In  this  country 
would  not  be  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  complicity  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment In  the  Kazan-Komarek  case.  It  was 
the  Soviet  Union  which  diverted  a  sched- 
uled international  aircraft  to  facilitate  the 
seizure  of  an  American  citizen.  Did  the 
Soviet  Union  pause  to  consider  that  such  an 
action  might  damage  the  case  of  the  consular 
convention  which  It  knew  would  shortly  be 
before  the  U.S.  Senate?    Apparently  not. 

The  point  Is  that  this  convention  Is  not 
going  to  deter  Communist  governments  from 
falsely  arresting  U.S.  citizens  on  trumped- 
up  "espionage  charges."  Professor  Barghoorn 
was  arrested  in  Moscow,  where  we  have  a 
fully-staffed  embassy  capable  of  dealing  with 
such  Incidents.  He  was  released  because  of 
pressxwe  from  Washington  and  a  threat  to 
postpone  or  cancel  certain  things  which  the 
Soviets  wanted.  Likewise,  Mr.  Kazan- 
Komarek  was  arrested  In  Prague,  where  we 
also  have  an  embassy,  and  was  released  only 
because  the  Czechs  feared  that  we  would 
actually  go  ahead  with  our  threat  to  cancel 
commercial  credits. 

Now,  far  more  attention  has  been  given  to 


the  possibilities  that  this  convention  wUl 
enhance  Soviet  Intelligence  capabilities  In 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  that  Soviet  intelligence  operations 
wrlll  benefit  If  consulates  are  established, 
and  I  base  this  conclusion  on  what  Is  gen- 
erally known  about  the  Intelligence  ap- 
parat\is  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Nor  do  I  have  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  presence  of  some  U.S  con- 
sular officials  In  a  Soviet  city  will  add  to  our 
own  knowledge  of  current  Soviet  affairs.  But 
I  suspect  that,  given  the  nature  of  Soviet 
society — that  is  to  say,  a  police  state  which 
has  always  maintained  an  extremely  strict 
Internal  security  apparatus  aimed  as  much 
at  its  own  citizens  as  at  foreigners — we  will 
benefit  less  from  such  an  arrangement  than 
will  the  Soviets.  The  argument  that  ours 
wUl  be  the  greater  advantage  assumes  that 
American  consular  agents  and  other  officials 
win  have  approximately  the  same  access  to 
Soviet  citizens  and  their  sources  of  Informa- 
tion as  Soviet  agents  presumably  will  have  to 
U.S.  citizens.  That  assumption  Is  patently 
unrealistic. 

However,  I  do  not  claim  competence  to 
dlsctiss  In  great  detaU  the  question  of  in- 
ternal security  In  the  United  States.  The 
record  of  Soviet  performance  throughout  the 
world  is  generally  known,  and  has  recently 
been  described  In  a  book  known  as  The 
Penkovskiy  Papers. 

One  Senator  has  pointed  out  quite  cor- 
rectly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  real 
espionage  agents — i.e.,  deep -cover  agents — 
do  not  operate  openly  from  diplomatic  and 
consular  esUbllshments.  But  we  should  not 
fall  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  Soviet  consulates 
would  Increase  the  organizational  efficiency 
of  the  Soviet  espionage  apparatus. 

In  the  end  it  will  be  for  our  own  Internal 
security  officials  to  decide  whether  the  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  Intelligence  operations 
constitutes  a  manageable  problem.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  Issue  is  still  tmder 
consideration. 

Another  point  of  interest  relating  to  the 
convention  Is  the  provision  of  Article  2,  Para- 
graph 2  stipulating  that  consular  officers 
shall  be  entitled  to  further  the  development 
of  commercial,  economic,  cultural  and  scien- 
tific relations.  Would  this  include  the  right 
for  us  to  establish  libraries  and  dissemina- 
tion centers  for  books,  articles,  pamphlets 
and  other  printed  information  pertaining  to 
life  in  the  United  States?  Would  an  In- 
terested Soviet  citizen  be  able  to  read  U.  S. 
newspapers  at  an  American  consulate?  And 
If  he  were  able  to  do  so,  would  he  be  dis- 
couraged from  doing  It  regularly?  What 
would  be  within  the  rights  of  Soviet  con- 
sular officials  In  the  United  States  in  this 
respect?  What  would  they  be  allowed  to 
distribute? 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore concluding  my  statement,  I  would  like 
to  return  to  the  broader  considerations  gov- 
erning my  views  of  the  Instrument  now  be- 
fore this  Committee 

There  Is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  embroiled  in  overwhelm- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  problems,  and  that 
these  problems  have  gradually  forced  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  steer  a  "more  realistic  and 
pragmatic"  path  in  dealings  with  their  own 
people  and  with  the  world.  Many  hold  that 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962  was 
the  great  watershed  of  American-Soviet 
relations. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  dispute  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  coupled 
with  the  "polycentrlc"  process  In  Eastern 
Europe  has  caused  the  Soviet  leaders  to  make 
new  assumptions  about  the  West  In  general, 
and  about  the  United  States  In  particular. 
Some,  observing  certain  readjustments  and 
reorganizations  In  the  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean Communist  states,  go  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  these  countries  are  "becoming  capi- 
talistic." There  are  even  some  who  go  be- 
yond these  positions  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  on  a  "con- 
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vergence  footing."  and  that  It  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  two  nations  will  per- 
ceive that  commonly  held  Interests  will 
"force"  them  to  act  together  «  preserve 
world  peace. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  f>rm  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  United  Statss  and.  for 
that  matter,  to  Western  Europe,  hts  changed. 
But  It  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  an  ^ror  to  say 
that  Its  nature  has  changed.  It  ,s  also  true 
that  there  have  been  changes  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  on  first  i;lance  they 
appear  to  constitute  "llberalizi  tlon."  In 
fact,  there  have  not  yet  been  introduced  In 
the  Soviet  Union  (or  in  the  "flolycentrlc" 
East  European  States)  institutional  guar- 
antees for  a  real  liberalization,  A  ny  student 
of  democracy  would  agree  that  such  guar- 
antees must  be  made  permanent  before  one 
can  speak  of  true  liberalism. 

While  we  In  the  West  speak  i>f  concilia- 
tion with,  and  change  within,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  leadership  corstantly  re- 
affirms that  the  goals  of  the  two  "opposed 
systems"  are  absolutely  Irreconcll  ible.  Typi- 
cal of  this  constant  reaffirmation  1  s  the  state- 
ment made  by  Leonid  Brezhne?  Just  two 
weeks  ago  on  the  "Current  Tasks  of  the 
Young  Communist  League."    He  said; 

"We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  at  a  time  of  bitter  cli.ss  struggle 
of  two  worlds — the  world  of  soi  lallsm  and 
the  world  of  capitalism.  In  tie  field  of 
Ideology,  as  In  other  fields  of  oiir  relations 
with  the  world  of  capitalism,  socialism  is 
In  a  state  of  historic  offensive,  capitalism 
[Is]  on  the  defensive.  The  Ideological  In- 
fluence of  socialism,  the  Impact  o ;  our  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Ideoloy,  of  our  successes  In  the 
upbuilding  of  a  new  society  upor  the  minds 
of  the  masses  In  the  capitalist  countries  is 
tremendous.  This  influence  is  mcunting  day 
after  day.  eroding  the  pillars  of  capitalism 
from  within." 

He  also  said:  "We  regard  oui selves  part 
and  parcel  of  the  world  system  cf  socialism, 
a  detachment  of  the  world  army  of  flghters 
for  freedom  .  .  .  [and]  for  the  victory  of 
socialism  and  communism  all  over  the 
world." 

As  one  who  observes  the  activities  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  I  find 
this  statement  in  accord  with  thd  traditional 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
accord  with  its  historical  and  oft-repeated 
goals.  It  is  a  matter  of  recorfa  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shifted,  but  intensified,  its 
strategic  operations  directed  ajgalnst  the 
United  States,  which  is  regarded  ks  the  prln- 
cli>al  "enemy."  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Communist  movement  itself  has 
expanded  rather  than  contracted]  There  are 
some  90  Communist  Parties  in  tae  world  to- 
day, with  a  membership  of  apprciclmately  50 
million.  Fourteen  Communist  itates  exer- 
cise governmental  power,  forty  operate  clan- 
destinely, and  thlrty-slx  functlob  "legally." 
The  oveTwhelming  majority  of  these  Com- 
munist Parties,  it  should  be  noMd.  support 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  policies. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  and  pesplte  the 
differences  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Communist  movement  has  under- 
gone a  degree  of  consolidation,  a^td  the  stra- 
tegic emphasis  has  shifted  to  tlie  underde- 
veloped world.  Most  striking  ^Idence  for 
this  statement  is  the  so-called  Trjcontlnental 
Movement  established  In  Havana!  in  January 
1966.  It  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment 
to  me  that  virtually  no  official  a^entlon  has 
been  given  to  the  Trlcontlneptal  Move- 
ment. These  developments  ar«  of  direct 
concern  to  this  Committee  aad  to  both 
branches  of  Congress.  They  relate  to  the 
consideration  of  our  over-all  foi)elgn  policy, 
as  well  as  to  the  consideration  oi  pacts  such 
as  the  consular  convention. 

The  available  evidence  shows  ijhat  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  making  a  substantial  commit- 
ment in  Latin  America  through  tjils  Havana- 
based  organization.  That  commitment  is  to 
a  broad-based  revolutionary  struggle.  Includ- 
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Ing  armed  struggle.  As  the  Pravda  editorial 
of  December  7,  1966  put  it: 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  securing  of  a 
peaceftU  International  atmosphere  Increases 
the  opportunity  for  the  victorlovis  develop- 
ment of  the  class  struggle  by  the  proletariat 
and  the  struggle  by  the  oppressed  peoples  for 
their  social  and  national  liberation  In  any 
form,  including  through  national  liberation 
wars." 

If  we  ignore  the  standard  Communist 
cliches  In  this  statement,  we  will  see  that 
the  Soviet  Union  clearly  sides  with  the 
program  for  subversion  and  armed  insur- 
rection which  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"national  liberation  warfare,"  and  which  Is 
the  essence  of  the  "Tricontlnental  Move- 
ment." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Vletcong  rep- 
resentative in  Havana,  Nguyen  Due  Van,  said 
in  an  Interview  on  January  5  of  this  year: 
"Within  a  short  time  there  will  be  not 
Just  one  Vietnam,  but  many  Vletnams,  and 
the  Yankees  will  not  be  able  to  hEindle  so 
many  attacks  at  the  same  time." 

Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  "dialogue" 
with  the  Communist  world,  we  should  keep 
In  mind  that  the  Communists,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  one  language  for  the 
industrialized  West  and  another  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Which  of  these  diametrically 
opposed  approaches  should  we  take  as  genu- 
ine and  sincere? 

The  assumptions  underlying  the  process 
of  brldge-bulldlng  to  the  East  are,  in  my 
view,  not  in  accord  with  present  realities. 
The  record  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  allies  do  not  enter  Into  agreements,  such 
as  the  one  before  this  Committee,  on  the 
basis  of  good  faith.  Instead  of  genuine 
bridges  with  a  two-way  traffic,  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  a  temporary  escajje  hatch  which 
will  provide  a  measure  of  security  and  stabil- 
ity while  It  achieves  certain  other  goals — 
most  notably  an  expansion  of  Its  power  and 
influence,  hopefully  with  Western  assistance. 

The  consular  convention,  as  a  part  of  the 
"package"  of  agreements  which  form  the 
basis  for  "building  bridges"  is,  under  present 
conditions,  clearly  premature. 


BISHOP    PIKES    DISSERVICE    TO 
CHRISTIAN      RELIGION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  Associated  Press  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  8.  1967,  Bishop  James 
A.  Pike  has  urged  the  young  men  of  this 
country  to  disobey  the  legally  consti- 
tuted authority  invested  in  the  President 
and  refuse  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  several  aspects 
of  this  extraordinary  suggestion  by  the 
Bishop : 

First,  Bishop  Pike  is  urging  our  youth 
to  act  on  a  mass  basis,  instead  of  on  the 
basis  of  individual  decision. 

Second,  his  statement  that  "Johnson  Is 
not  willing  to  negotiate"  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  every  pronouncement  the 
President  and  his  top  ofiQcials  have  made 
on  the  subject,  and  is  an  imputation  of 
dishonesty. 

Third,  he  characterizes  the  moral  duty 
of  men  to  obey  their  lawful  superiors  un- 
der lawful  rules  of  war  as  "murder,"  a 
tendentious  term  to  say  the  least. 

All  of  this  I  find  deeply  disturbing  In 
a  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  an  arbiter 
of  ethics.  Moral  science  requires  the  ut- 
most detachment  and  objectivity.  Moral 
problems  cannot  be  solved  in  the  midst  of 
emotion-laden  controversy.  Bishop 
Pike  does  himself  a  disservice,  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  Christian  religion  which  he 
claims  to  represent. 


Moreover,  the  position  which  he  urges 
is  highly  undemocratic,  in  contradiction 
of  what  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  for  which  he 
works,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions.  The  procedures 
which  BishDp  Pike  urges  are  not  the 
principles  of  democracy  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  our  American  Republic. 

Mr.  i"'resident,  Bishop  Pike  turns  the 
basic  right  of  dissent  into  pure  anarchy. 
When  he  proposes  dissent  on  a  mass 
basis  he  is  urging  mob  action,  and  the 
overturning  of  the  fundamental  assump- 
tions of  free  government.  He  sets  up 
his  own  whims  as  the  rule  of  popular 
action.  He  deliberately  seeks  to  short- 
circuit  the  democratic  process. 

I,  myself,  have  often  dissented  from 
actions  and  policies  pursued  by  the 
President.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  I 
may  dissent  from  them  in  the  future. 
But  for  dissent  to  be  democratic,  it  must 
remain  within  the  rules  of  government. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system  is 
that  it  provides  procedures  for  a  wide 
variety  of  free  expression,  and  offers  or- 
derly methods  for  minority  opinions  to 
leaven  the  quality  of  government.  Nei- 
ther the  tyranny  of  the  minority  nor 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  holds  sway 
in  the  United  States.  Both  minority  and 
majority  have  opportunity  not  only  to  be 
heard,  but  to  affect  directly  the  course  o{ 
legislation  and  executive  action.  The 
rights  of  both  are  protected  by  order. 

But  free  government  assiomes  that  all 
citizens  must  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  democratic  process.  For  that  proc- 
ess, as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  is  not 
simply  majority  rule,  but  a  rule  in  which 
all  can  affect  government  to  some  ex- 
tent. When  Bishop  Pike  calls  for  mass 
dissent  from  the  democratic  process,  he 
is  placing  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
organs  of  the  state.  It  is  a  burden  which 
will  lead  to  the  collapse  of  order,  and  to 
the  collapse  of  freedom.  For  this  rea- 
son. Bishop  Pike's  proposal  is  subversive 
of  this  Nation's  self-interest  and  sur- 
vival. And  when  American  youth  are 
dying  to  assure  that  survival.  Bishop 
Pike's  proposal  is  tantamount  to  treastm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Pike  Suggests  Youth 
Refuse  To  Go  to  War,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February 
8,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pike  Sttgcests  Youths  Refuse  To  Go  to  Wu 

Gettysbueo,  Pa. — Bishop  James  A.  Pike 
says  that  If  President  Johnson  refuses  to 
negotiate  for  peace  In  Vietnam,  the  young 
men  In  this  country,  "as  a  last  resort,"  should 
refuse  to  go  Into  the  armed  forces. 

"Peace  In  Vietnam  depends  on  Johnsons 
willingness  to  negotiate,"  the  former  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  California  said  yesterday  at 
a  news  conference  on  the  Gettysburg  College 
campus.  "What's  holding  us  up  is  that 
Johnson  Is  not  willing  to  negotiate. 

"As  a  last  resort,  we  would  glre  serious 
consideration  to  conscientious  objection  on 
a  mass  basis.  The  boys  should  stick  together 
In  refusing  to  go  In. 

"The  alternative  of  being  put  into  a  peni- 
tentiary is  better  than  having  to  murder 
people." 

Bishop  Pike  said  that  although  he  fakefl 
an  eye  test  to  Join  the  Navy  In  World  War  H 
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y  could  not  In  good  conscience  go  to  Vlet- 

°^do  not  believe  It  Is  Just  war."  he  said. 

He  added  however,  that  he  is  opposed  to 
die  united  States  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  be- 
muse It  would  leave  that  country  "In  a 
^Uc  state."  He  said  we  should  stay  there 
^negotiate,  but  that  the  bombing  should 
he  stopped. 

Bishop  Pike,  who  resigned  as  bishop  of 
c»Ufornla  last  year  to  Join  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at 
Santa  Barbara,  came  to  Gettysburg  Monday 
to  deliver  a  two-day  series  of  lectures. 


ments  Is  not  merely  to  realize  present  legis- 
lation but  also  to  prepare  for  the  crucial 
Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of 
1968. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  foresight  and  de- 
termination In  this  battle,  we  wish  to  enroU 
In  your  army  for  the  continuing  crusade  to 
win  the  objectives  of  the  Great  Society.  You 
have  not  failed  the  people  of  this  Nation,  we 

will  not  fall  you. 

liOUlS  Stulbert. 
President.   International   Ladies    Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union. 


LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS 
PRAISE  RAISE  IN  MINI-WAGE 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators, 
a  resolution  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union  commending 
President  Johnson  and  Congress  for 
their  unstinting  efforts  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  minimum  wage  Act. 
The  1966  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments,  beginning  February  1,  will 
provide  millions  of  American  citizens  in- 
creased wages  and  the  dignity  that  comes 
with  a  fair  wage. 

I  consider  it  highly  significant  that 
the  ILGWU,  which  was  born  in  strife 
and  has  fought  long  and  hard  to  see 
that  every  working  man  and  woman  is 
able  to  earn  a  living  wage,  considers  this 
legislation  a  "pillar  of  progress." 

While  citing  the  rapid  advances  in  so- 
cial legislation  in  recent  years,  the  union 
properly  reminds  us  of  the  "stUl  un- 
finished business  before  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding expansion  of  social  security  and 
unemployment  insiu-ance  programs."  In 
urging  swift  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation  by  the  Congress,  the  ladies 
garment  workers'  union  calls  upon  its 
own  442,318  members,  all  labor  and  the 
community  to  work  toward  that  accom- 
plishment. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  addressed  to 
President  Johnson  reads: 

In  America's  continuing  war  against 
poverty,  the  minimum  wage  of  $1 .40  an  hour 
that  goes  Into  effect  February  1.  1967  repre- 
sents a  major  advance.  It  lifts  earnings 
for  millions  of  low  Income  families,  spurs 
economic  growth,  provides  greater  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  raises  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  entire  Nation. 

This  giant  step  forward  Is  a  dramatic  re- 
minder of  the  rapid  and  real  advance  we 
have  made  toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. In  two  years,  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  has  brought  greater  Civil 
Rights  to  minorities,  better  education  to 
the  poor,  more  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  the  needy.  Job  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed— hope  to  those  once  without  hope. 
This  administration  has  demonstrated 
that  there  Is  still  unfinished  business  be- 
fore the  nation  with  the  President's  pro- 
posed further  extending  of  Great  Society 
goals  including  expansion  of  social  security 
and  unemployment  Insurance  programs. 

We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  act  speedily  on  these  proposals.  We  call 
upon  our  members  to  Join  with  other  forces 
In  the  labor  movement  and  the  community 
to  urge  speedy  passage  upon  their  Congres- 
sional representatives. 

We  call  upon  our  affiliates  to  keep  members 
Informed  on  vital  legislation  before  Congress, 
on  voting  records  of  Congressmen  and  on  the 
need  to  give  active  grass  roots  support  to  the 
Administration  in  Its  battle  to  realize  the 
Great  Society.  This  campaign  In  which  we 
seek  to  Join  with  all  labor  and  liberal  ele- 


STRATEGIC  BALANCE  OF  POWER 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  critical  issues  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  the  strategic  balance  of 
power  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  regard,  the 
controversy  over  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  is  of  prime  importance.  In  my 
judgment.  Congress  should  take  action 
similar  to  that  which  it  took  last  year 
in  providing  funds  for  preproduction 
engineering  and  development  for  our 
own  antiballistic  system. 

The  February  issue  of  Triumph  maga- 
zine, which  is  a  Catholic  journal  of  news 
and  opinion,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Soviet  Missile  Power:  *A  Credible 
Threat'  Now."  The  article  was  written 
by  an  individual  who  Is  identified  only 
as  Xenophon  and  Is  an  Illuminating  dis- 
cussion of  recent  Soviet  developments  In 
the  field  of  ballistic  missile  defensives. 
The  Individual  who  wrote  the  article  is 
obviously  quite  knowledgeable  In  this 
field  and  makes  an  Irrefutable  argviment 
In  favor  of  the  U.S.  production  and  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

The  article  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
current  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. The  facts  contained  in  the  article 
bear  heavily  on  the  decision  which  will 
be  facing  Congress  on  this  question. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SoviEi  Missile  Poweb:  "A  Credible  Threat" 
Now 


(By  Xenophon) 
The  United  States  is  again  at  a  crossroads 
in  its  efforts  to  deter  a  major  nuclear  war. 
The  present  crisis  Is  traceable  primarily  to 
our  lag  In  the  development  and  deployment 
of  an  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  capable  of 
effective  defense  against  an  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
recently  acknowledged  our  Inadequacy  when 
he  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  already 
engaged  in  the  deployment  of  an  advanced 
ABM  system. 

The  crisis  Is  heightened  by  apparent  ad- 
vances in  the  Soviets'  offensive  capability,  no- 
tably In  the  area  of  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology. The  urgency  of  the  situation  Is  evi- 
dent not  only  to  U.S.  military  experts  and 
intelligence  officials,  but  also  to  our  Western 
European  allies,  who  look  to  us  for  the  tech- 
nology and  weapons  needed  for  their  own 
protection. 

So  far  the  Johnson  Administration  has  re- 
acted to  the  Soviet  challenge  by  again  post- 
poning the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
hoping  that  diplomacy,  possibly  resulUng  in 
a  new  nuclear  treaty,  will  persuade  the 
U  S  S  R.  not  to  exploit  Its  present  lead. 


THE    BACKGROUND 

The  dilemma  confronting  and  threatening 
us  has  a  history  starting  in  the  late  1940's. 
It  may  be  better  understood  by  tracing  the 
major  developments  affecting  U.S.  mlssUe 
strategy  since  then. 

President  Truman's  1949  decision  to  de- 
velop the  super  bomb  established  the  basis 
of  US.  strategic  policy  for  the  next  fifteen 
years.  In  view  of  the  almost  simultaneous 
development  of  a  thermonuclear  weapon  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  his  decision  came  none  too  soon. 
The  hydrogen  bomb  not  only  multiplied  the 
potential  striking  power  of  U.S.  manned  stra- 
tegic bombers,  but  by  reducing  warhead 
weight  paved  the  way  for  favorable  recon- 
sideration of  a  previous  decision  to  refuse 
approval   for   the   development   of   ballistic 

missiles.  J   »     »i, 

U.S.  strategic  policy  soon  adapted  to  the 
technical  advances  of  the  missile  age.    The 
concept  of  balanced  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  that  had  prevailed  when  our  principal 
strategic  weapon  was  manned  aircraft  faded 
into  obscurity.    It  was  replaced  by  the  strat- 
egy of  deterrence  based  on  retaUatlon  with 
massive  strikes  by  nulcear  weapons.     With 
the  perfection  of  solid  propellants  for  bal- 
listic missiles,  which  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Polaris  mIssUe,  for  under- 
water launch,  and  of  ICBM's,  which  could 
be   launched   from   underground   silos,   U.S. 
policy   shifted   farther  still   from   defensive 
concepts.     More  recently,  there  has  been  a 
concentration  on  those  offensive  forces  capa- 
ble of  a  "second  strike"— forces,  that  Is,  that 
can    survive    a    nuclear    first    strike    by    an 
enemy   and   retaliate  with   a   counterstrlke. 
The  threat  of  wholesale  nuclear  destruction, 
therefore,  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  adequate 
deterrent   to   a  nuclear   first  strike   against 
the  nation,  which  It  has  so  far  proveU  to  be. 
Early  proposals  to  work  out  a  plan  of  de- 
fense   against    ballistic    missiles    met    with 
widespread  skepticism  In  political,  military 
and  scientific  circles.     A  group  of  military 
personnel  and  scientists  In  the  Army,  how- 
ever   believed  that  an  effective  defense  sys- 
tem utilizing  missiles  to  Intercept  missiles 
could  be  constructed.    It  was  not  until  1958 
that  the  Army  was  authorized  to  go  ahead 
with  research  on  such  a  system.     Initially, 
the  project  was  thought  of  as  a  highly  re- 
fined follow-up  to  the  Army's  Nike  series  of 
anti-aircraft    systems,    and    was    called    the 
Nlke-Zeus,   "Zeus"   being   the   name   of   the 
proposed  interceptor  missile. 

Nike-Zeus  used  two  radar  systems  sepa- 
rately operated:  one  for  acquislHon  of  the 
incoming,  or  target,  missile;  the  other  for 
tracking  the  target  missile  and  guiding  the 
Intercepting  missile.  By  the  early  1960's  the 
Army  had  proved  through  tests  that  ballistic 
missiles  could  be  intercepted  with  missiles 
for  a  radiation  "kill"  on  the  incoming  war- 
head within  the  necessary  radius. 

These  tests  failed  to  satisfy  skeptics  who 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Army's  Intercep- 
tion tests  the  operators  had  prior  knowledge 
of  the  approximate  time  of  launch  and  the 
trajectory  of  the  target  missile.  In  addition, 
experiments  with  mlsslle-borne  "decoys"  had 
already  provided  proof  of  their  feasibility. 
Radar  at  that  stage  had  little  discrimination 
capability  to  distinguish  between  actual  war- 
heads and  decoys  other  than  the  operator  s 
limited  capacity  to  differentiate  "blips"  on 
his  screen. 

Despite  these  objections,  the  Army  team 
working  on  the  project  was  sufficiently  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Initial  ex- 
periments to  seek  funds  for  "pre-production 
engineering"  for  the  system.  Since  the  ex- 
perimenters had  adopted  a  "point"  defense 
system.  Its  deployment  required  the  mass 
production  of  radar  equipment  and  missiles 
for  each  designated  point  to  be  defended  (key 
cities  presumably).  Production  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  system  was  expected  to  take 
some  years.  This  ''lead  time"  could  be  re- 
duced by  pre-production  engineering— that 
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Is,  by  designing  the  machinery  to  produce  the 
system's  basic  components  concurnently  with 
the  development  of  the  more  reSnJMl  compo- 
nents of  the  system. 

The  Army's  request  for  pre-iroductlon 
engineering  funds  was  first  rejec^d  In  the 
l&st  year  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 
The  request  has  been  made  repeatedly  since 
then,  but  despite  continued  Improtements  In 
the  NUce-Zeus  system,  the  Kentiedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  have  cpnsistently 
turned  It  down. 

By  1963  the  total  Investment  1^  research 
and  development  of  the  Nlke-Zebs  system 
had  passed  $1.5  billion.  It  ha^  demon- 
strated by  performance  that  It  Was  equal 
to  the  Soviet  system  (according  to  Intelli- 
gence information  on  the  latter)  Ih  Its  abil- 
ity to  defend  selected  points  agalnfet  nuclear 
missile  forces.  Improvements  jn  radar, 
moreover,  had  made  It  possible  to  distin- 
guish warheads  from  decoys  with  Ifalr  relia- 
bility. 

FIRST   SOVIET   DEPLOYMENTJ 

The  Army's  request  In  1963  foi  pre-pro- 
duction engineering  funds — to  ba  Included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  approprlatlc^ — gained 
Impetus  from  the  by  then  certain  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  hard  at  work  on 
an  antl-ballistlc  missile  and  hact  in  fact, 
deployed  ABM  equipment  In  the  ilclnlty  of 
Leningrad. 

The  Army  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
protecting  some  twenty-five  U.S.  cities  would 
run  to  $15  billion;  the  Department  of  De- 
fense predicted  it  would  come  to  ibore  than 
$20  billion.  Both  estimates  Included  the 
$1.5  billion  already  spent  on  research  and 
development.  They  covered  a  diployment 
and  operation  period  of  ten  years,  ^rith  max- 
imum expenditure  In  a  given  year  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion.  The  immediate  need  for 
pre-production  engineering  funds,]  however, 
amounted  to  only  $200  million.  But  to  have 
granted  that  request  would,  as  before,  have 
amounted  to  a  commitment  to  teploy  an 
ABM  system.  ' 

The  Administration,  through  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  countered  with  a  pro- 
posal to  undertake  development  of  another, 
more  sophisticated,  system.  the|  Nlke-X. 
This  proposal  called  for  the  use  lof  a  new 
missile,  the  Sprint,  and  an  advanced  radar 
system,  which  would  Incorporate  and  Inte- 
grate the  radar  functions  of  aoqulsltlon, 
evaluation  and  tracking  of  the  target  war- 
heads. The  Sprint  missile,  It  was  claimed, 
would  utilize  far  higher  acceleration  capa- 
bilities and  Intercept  targets  at  l^wer  alti- 
tudes than  the  Zeus  missile,  alttiough  the 
latter  would  still  be  employed  to  m»ke  initial 
Interceptions  at  greater  distances.  Sprint's 
capabilities  were  designed  to  Improjve  radar's 
ability  to  distinguish  between  actual  war- 
heads and  decoys  by  allowing  mori  time  for 
evaluation  of  the  Incoming  targets  in  a  dense 
atmospheric  environment.  I 

By  now  close  observers  began  to  notice 
Inconsistencies  In  the  Admlnistrattlon'B  op- 
position to  ABM  deployment.  At  the  same 
time  the  Administration  was  urging  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  some  $600  million 
for  research  anti  development  of!  the  ad- 
vanced Nike-X  system.  President  Kennedy 
advised  a  news  conference  that  ha  doubted 
that  any  workable  ballistic  missive  system 
was  technically  feasible.  Indeed,  |i^.  Ken- 
nedy's scientific  adviser  at  the  time.  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner.  asserted  in  a  p^per  read 
later  at  the  1964  Pugwash  Confer#nce  that 
such  a  system  could  not  be  p>erfetted,  and 
If  it  could,  should  not  be  deployefl  by  any 
nation. 

Nevert.hele88,  grave  concern  over  the  con- 
tinued delays  In  an  admlnlatrativa  decision 
for  deployment  was  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee's  approval  of 
appropriation  of  funds  for  pre-ptoductlon 
engineering  of  Nike-Zeus  over  the  adamant 
objection  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen«e.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  overruled  the  coaimlttee's 
action  and  merely  approved  fund*  for  the 
development  of  the  Nlke-X  projecf. 


Even  before  acting  on  approprlatlona  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  the  Senate  had  been  con- 
fronted with  a  new  factor  In  the  ABM  con- 
troversy. This  factor  emerged  when  the 
Senate's  consent  was  asked  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1963  to  the  partial  nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

By  the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  signed  by  the  U.S.,  the  Army  had  com- 
pleted Its  design  for  ABM  missiles  and  satis- 
factorily tested  and  proved  the  warheads  to 
be  used.  The  Administration  stressed  this 
point  as  part  of  Its  argument  that  no  fur- 
ther testing  was  needed.  However,  oppo- 
nents of  the  treaty  maintained  that  it  would 
inhibit  the  ABM  project  and  place  the  U.S. 
at  a  relative  disadvantage  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  this  field.  They  based  their  position  on 
reports  of  U.S.  Intelligence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  tested  an  ABM  system  in  a 
nuclear  environment,  whereas  we  had  not. 
As  a  result  of  these  tests  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  assumed  to  know  whether,  and  to 
what  extent.  Its  ABM  radar  would  operate 
In  the  presence  of  nuclear  radiation.  The 
treaty,  opponents  argued,  would  preclude 
U.S.  testing  of  an  ABM  system  In  a  nuclear 
environment  and  thus  prevent  us  from  as- 
certaining its  reliability  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  issue  of  whether  a  nuclear  test  ban 
might  cripple  the  U.S.  In  the  ABM  field  was 
never  really  Joined  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. True,  there  was  some  testimony  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  adducing  whether 
an  ABM  system  would  function  In  a  nuclear 
environment  from  data  extrapolated  from  the 
underground  nuclear  tests  that  the  treaty 
did  permit.  But  the  Idea  was  never  seriously 
urged  as  an  adequate  answer  to  the  problem. 
One  reason  is  that  underground  tests  could 
hardly  determine  whether  radar  can  "see 
through"  the  radiation  caused  by  the  detona- 
tion of  the  warhead  of  an  interceptor  missile, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  acquire,  evaluate  an 
track  a  "follow-on"  target  missile. 

Curiously,  In  this  connection — or  it  may 
not  be  so  curious — the  official  and  semi-offi- 
cial arguments  advanced  over  the  past  three 
years  to  Justify  the  continuing  opposition  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  to 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  have  never 
included  as  a  reason  for  Inaction,  have  not 
even  hinted  at,  this  obviously  critical  diffi- 
culty: that  the  U.S.  does  not  know  whether 
the  best  ABM  system  It  is  now  able  to  build 
wUl  operate  reliably  In  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment. This  explanation  would  probably 
strike  many  as  more  convincing  than  the 
anti-deployment  arguments  that  have  ac- 
tually been  offered,  for  Instance,  that  the  sys- 
tem costs  too  much;  yet  it  would  amount  to 
a  stunning  admission  of  potential  weakness, 
and  inevitably  raise  the  question  of  whether 
those  primarily  responsible  for  the  country's 
security  have  prudently  discharged  their 
duties  in  permitting  this  apparent  disparity 
with  Soviet  technology  to  arise. 

Despite  the  denial  of  funds  for  pre-produc- 
tion engineering,  the  Nlke-X  system  has  en- 
Joyed  a  relatively  high  level  of  expenditure 
for  research  and  development  since  1963,  and 
has  progressed  beyond  the  hopes  of  Its  most 
ardent  supporters.  Not  only  has  the  high 
acceleration  Sprint  missile  been  developed 
successfully;  but  the  Zeus  missile  Itself  has 
been  improved,  particularly  through  In- 
creased range.  Moreover,  radical  Improve- 
ments In  ABM  radar  have  made  feasible  the 
utilization  of  the  Zeus  at  Increased  ranges. 
Multifunction  array  radar,  which  can  perform 
the  functions  of  the  several  types  previously 
used  with  enormously  Increased  effectiveness, 
has  proved  the  ABM  concept  highly  reliable 
in  this  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
vealed the  possibility  of  deplosrlng  the  system 
on  a  broader  scale  and  at  lower  costs  than 
previously  deemed  possible. 

Indeed,  had  the  present  capability  of  the 
Nlke-X  system  existed  in  1963,  the  oppo- 
nents of  ABM  deployment  would  have  bad 
far  greater  difficulty  In  preventing  appro- 
priations for  pre-production  engineering. 
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Since  that  time,  however,  new  factors  have 
entered  the  equation  that  both  increase  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  further  compli- 

C&bC     lb. 

In  1965  (when  requesUng  funds  for  flgcai 
1966)  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 
recommended  an  appropriation  for  ABM  pre 
production  engineering  and  a  commitment 
for  deployment  of  the  system.  In  1966  the 
Joint  Chiefs  were  again  unanimous  in  this 
recommendation;  and  for  fiscal  1967  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  authorized  and 
appropriated  fvmds  for  pre-production  engl- 
neerlng  on  the  Nlke-X  system,  despite  the 
Administration's  opposition.  Yet  to  date 
with  more  than  half  of  fiscal  1967  passed 
the  Administration  has  not  released  the  ap- 
propriated funds  for  expenditure. 

The  previously  unobtainable  unanimity 
of  the  military  and  Congress'  reversal  of  its 
own  position  were  not  without  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  formulation  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  for  fiscal  1966  the  Joint  Chiefs 
became  aware  from  U.S.  Intelligence  that 
the  Soviets  had  begun  serious  deployment 
of  an  advanced  ABM  system.  In  1966.  more 
than  a  year  later,  this  Information  was  com- 
municated to  the  Congress. 

THE     TIME    EQUATION 

The  U.S.S.R.,  at  this  point,  had  progressed 
well  beyond  the  deployment  of  ABM's  around 
a  major  city  or  several  cities;  It  had  developed 
a  comprehensive,  advanced  and  expensive 
system.  Even  more  Important,  the  Soviet 
system  Is  evidently  not  a  "point"  defense 
system,  but  an  "area"  defense  system.  It  is 
geared,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  to  defend 
cities  and  concentrations  of  weaponry,  but 
to  protect  military  installations  that  have 
already  been  widely  dispersed  as  a  means  of 
blunting  the  effectiveness  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack. Although  U.S.  Intelligence  Is  aware 
of  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet  system.  It 
Is  not  able  to  assess  confidently  the  system's 
operational  capability.  The  measure  of 
Soviet  confidence  In  its  system  is  indicated. 
however,  by  the  large  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  Its  Installations — substantial  al- 
lotments of  money  and  materials,  as  well  as 
scientific   and   technical   talent. 

Time  factors  are  particularly  crucial  In  the 
deployment  of  a  major  weapons  system  of 
this  kind.  The  deployment  of  an  American 
ABM  system  Is  estimated  to  require  five 
years  at  a  minimum,  starting  with  the  mo- 
ment of  the  decision  to  deploy.  The  Soviets, 
having  productive  facilities  substantially  in- 
ferior to  ours,  win  In  all  probability  require 
an  even  longer  period  for  complete  deploy- 
ment. The  extent  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  present 
lead  depends  on  when  the  decision  for  de- 
ployment of  Its  advanced  system  was  made 
and  production  begun. 

THE   SHinTNG   BALANCE 

The  effect  of  Soviet  ABM  deployment  on 
America's  capacity  to  deter  nuclear  war — In 
the  absence  of  any  such  defensive  system 
In  this  country — Is  dramatic  and  profound 

Such  a  development  raises  doubts,  at  the 
very  least,  as  to  whether  U.S.  retaliatory 
strikes  can  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  assum- 
ing the  Soviets  strike  first.  Therefore,  If  the 
Soviets  have  confidence  In  the  capability  of 
their  ABM  system,  the  completed  deploy- 
ment of  the  system  could  be  the  factor  that 
tips  the  balance  In  favor  of  a  Soviet  decision 
to  risk  a  nuclear  strike.  (The  odds  favoring 
such  a  decision  would  be  affected,  of  course, 
by  the  nature  of  the  man  or  group  that  hold« 
power  In  Moscow  at  the  moment;  while  any 
Soviet  leadership  must  be  assumed  to  be 
willing  to  make  the  strike  if  the  odds  are 
right,  the  enemy  estimate  as  to  whether  the 
odds  are  right  will  necessarily  reflect  human 
and  political  factors  not  strictly  connected 
with  the  military  equation.) 

A  further  consideration  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  Even  should  the  U.S.SJR.'s  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  Its  ABM  system  prove  un- 
founded— I.e.,  should  the  Soviets  attack,  and 
then  discover  that  their  ABM  system  has 
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faUed— It  remains  that  the  U.S.  objective 
f  deterrence  would  also  have  failed.  The 
•ffectlveness  of  a  deterrent  depends  not  on 
whether  retaliation  will  Inflict  unsupportable 
Lmaee  on  a  potential  attacker,  but  on 
whether  the  attacker  thinks  he  will  incur 
,uch  damage. 

This  Is  an  important  part  of  the  reason 
why  proponents  of  immediate  deployment 
rf  the  Nike-X  system  are  approaching  the 
nroblem  with  such  urgency.  They  believe 
{hat  nothing  less  than  actual  deployment 
b^  the  U.S.  will  offset  the  all-too-subjectlve 
factors  in  the  equation  of  deterrence. 

But  the  Issue  no  longer  remains  this 
clear-cut.  New  developments  outside  the 
jIBM  field  have  further  complicated  the 
issue  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

In  the  past,  objections  of  various  ad- 
ministrations to  deployment  of  the  best 
avaUable  ABM  system— notably  as  expressed 
by  SecreWry  McNamara,  who  has  borne  the 
burden  of  the  case  against  deployment— 
bave  been  based  prlmarUy  on  doubts  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  such  systems,  doubts 
framed  in  terms  of  their  "cost-effectiveness" 
u  compared  with  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
Improved  offensive  forces.  Mr.  McNamara 
has  also  Insisted  that  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  cannot  be  Justified,  unless  ac- 
companied by  an  extensive  shelter  program. 
Moreover,  he  has  questioned  whether  an 
ABM  system  can  be  effective  against  a  mas- 
sive attack  of  sophisticated  missiles.  It 
should  be  noted  In  this  latter  regard,  how- 
ever, that  until  very  recently  McNamara  has 
attributed  to  the  Soviet  Union  an  offensive 
missile  capability  considerably  smaller  than 
that  required  for  a  very  large  sophisticated 
attack. 

All  of  these  considerations  have  been  af- 
fected by  recent  breakthroughs  in  weapons — 
but  not  only  In  the  ABM  field.  Compara- 
ble advances  have  been  made  In  offensive 
systems.  The  potential  significance  of  these 
latter  developments,  together  with  Soviet 
ABM  deployment,  would  seem  to  require  a 
complete  reassessment  of  U.S.  deterrent  ca- 
pabilities and  deterrence  policies. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  has  cautiously  dis- 
closed that  the  employment  of  multiple 
warheads  on  a  single  missile  is  not  only 
theoretically  feasible,  but  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  existing  art  of  weaponry. 
Now,  there  would  be  little  advantage  to  land- 
ing several  small  warheads.  Instead  of  one 
large  one,  on  a  single  target.  Therefore  the 
significance  of  the  multiple  warhead  devel- 
opment obviously  lies  In  the  capacity  of 
such  weaponry  to  direct  the  several  war- 
heads carried  by  one  missile  to  Individual 
targets  separated  by  substantial  distances. 
The  Soviets  may  be  less  advanced  In  this 
area,  but  they  are  certainly  close  abreast  of 
D.S.  multiple  warhead  technology. 

The  full  Importance  of  this  comparatively 
new  development  becomes  apparent  only 
when  contemporary  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology Is  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  Soviets* 
long-held  advantage  In  the  thrust  capacity 
of  ballistic  missiles.  The  U.S.,  as  the  testi- 
mony on  the  nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  clearly 
revealed,  has  considered  Infeaslble  the  de- 
velopment of  large-yield  warheads,  or  of 
missiles  with  the  thrust  necessary  to  lift 
such  warheads.  The  Soviets,  by  contrast, 
have  emphasized  larger  warheads,  as  well  as 
the  missile  delivery  capability  to  lift  them  to 
target. 

Several  factors  account  for  these  different 
trends  In  missile  development.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  superior  U.S.  productive  capacity 
lends  Itself  to  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
number  of  missiles.  On  the  other,  U.S.  In- 
dustry and  population  are  significantly  more 
concentrated  than  the  Industry  and  popula- 
tion of  the  U.S.SJI.  It  Is  not  surprUlng, 
therefore,  that  the  U.S.  has  emphasized  a 
larger  number  of  missiles,  with  smaller  war- 
heads, designed  to  cover  a  greater  number  of 
targets;  while  the  Soviets  have  emphasized 
fewer  missiles,  with  larger  warheads,  designed 


to  cover  the  comparatively  fewer  American 
targets. 

The  reasons  for  this  disparity  In  weapons 
system  strategy  help  explain  why  the  devel- 
opment of  a  multiple  warhead  capability- 
assuming  the  level  of  development  on  each 
side  Is  the  same— gives  a  heavy  relative  ad- 
vantage to  the  U.S.SJl.  The  Soviets  can  off- 
set their  inferior  capacity  to  produce  missiles 
In  large  numbers  by  equipping  their  fewer 
large-thrust  missiles  with  the  multiple  war- 
heads made  available  by  the  new  technology. 
By  comparison  with  this  gain  on  the  Soviet 
side,  the  addition  of  multiple  warheads  to 
our  weaponry  adds  relatively  little  to  the 
U.S.  offensive  capability. 

The  Importance  of  this  relative  advantage 
may  be  grasped  by  considering  a  single  aspect 
of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  nuclear  balance.  Ad- 
vances In  multiple  warhead  technology  now 
raise  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
having  substantially  fewer  missiles  than  the 
U.S.,  but  missiles  equipped  with  multiple 
warheads,  can  consider  feasible  an  effective 
first  strike,  not  only  against  U.S.  cities,  but 
against  U.S.  retaliatory  forces. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  development 
can  be  seen  by  calculating  Its  potential  im- 
pact on  the  existing  U.S.  numerical  superi- 
ority in  strategic  missiles.  According  to  re- 
leased Defense  Department  figures,  the  U.S. 
has  about  1,054  ICBM's  and  some  650  Polaris 
missiles,  a  total  of  approximately  1,700.  U.S. 
Intelligence  has  assessed  the  strength  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  at  less  than  400,  giving  the 
U.S.  a  numerical  superiority  In  strategic  mis- 
sile delivery  vehicles  of  between  4  and  5  to 
1.  (Such  a  wide  disparity  has  been  con- 
sidered an  essential  element  of  U.S.  deterrent 
strategy  because  of  the  Initial  advantage  that 
automatically  accrues  to  the  side  that  strikes 
the  first  blow.) 

Yet  this  further  factor  must  be  taken  Into 
account.  The  average  lift  capability  of  U.S. 
strategic  missiles  Is  a  weight  equivalent  to 
one  megaton.  Few  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's  have 
a  lift  capability  of  less  than  7  megatons,  and 
most  are  10  megatons  or  more. 

It  follows  that  If  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  converted  the  lift  capability  of  their 
strategic  missiles  to  multiple  warheads  of 
approximately  one-third  megaton  size,  the 
U.S.  would  multiply  the  number  of  Its  de- 
liverable warheads  by  a  factor  of  three, 
while  the  Soviets  would  multiply  the  number 
of  their  deliverable  warsheads  by  a  factor  of 
21  to  30. 

Worse  still:  If  the  Soviets  do  Indeed  man- 
age to  deploy  (as  they  may  be  on  the  brink 
of  doing)  an  ICBM  capable  of  lifting  the 
weight  of  their  100  megaton  warhead,  the 
U.S.S.R. — with  as  few  as  twenty  such  mis- 
siles equipped  with  multiple  warheads  of  one 
megaton  each — could  acquire  the  capability 
of  striking  2,000  targets,  more  than  the  en- 
tire existing  U.S.  strategic  missile  arsenal 
can  now  cover. 

This  potential  diminution  of  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent capability  resulting  from  probable 
Soviet  gains  In  offensive  weaponry  makes 
clear  why  the  Issue  of  ABM  deployment  Is  so 
critical.  If  the  Soviet  offensive  capability  Is 
relatively  Increased;  If  the  U.S.S.R.  U  able 
to  defend  Itself  against  such  missiles  In  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  force  as  might  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike  (our  Polaris  missiles,  for  in- 
stance); and  If  the  U.S.  continues  to  post- 
pone the  deployment  of  any  ABM  system — 
then  the  danger  Is  very  grave  Indeed, 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  ABM  Issue  is  no 
longer  simply  "to  deploy  or  not  to  deploy." 
In  the  light  of  our  Intelligence  estimates  of 
advances  In  Soviet  defensive  capability,  the 
U.S.  must  decide  If  the  Nlke-X  system,  even 
If  deployed,  would  be  adequate.  For  Nlke-X, 
even  with  Its  extended  range  and  Improved 
capability,  remains  essentially  a  "point"  de- 
fense system — feasible  for  defense  of  a  city, 
but  hardly  practical,  particularly  from  a  cost 
sUndpolnt,  for  defending  the  deliberately 
wide  geographical  disbursement  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  must  con- 
sider whether  to  Initiate  development  of  an 


area-type  ABM  system.  A  possible  alterna- 
tive Is  to  concentrate  our  ICBM's  and  deploy 
the  Nlke-X  system  to  defend  offensive  missile 
concentrations  as  well  as  cities. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  de- 
cision the  United  States  makes  regarding 
ABM  deployment  must  take  Into  account  the 
emergence  of  Red  China  as  a  nuclear  power 
and  its  prospective  entry  Into  the  ranks  of 
nations  possessing  delivery  vehicles  of  Inter- 
continental range — possibly  within  the  period 
required  for  complete  deployment  of  an 
American  ABM  system. 


POLITICAL    MISJTTDOMENTS 

ABM  deployment  by  the  U.S.  would  also 
have  a  major  Impact  on  NATO  and  Western 
Europe,  particularly  Germany.  Inhibiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been  a 
prime  objective  of  U.S.  policy.  A  pressing 
concern  of  the  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
the  possibility  that  West  Germany  may  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons.  A  tacit  bargain  In 
these  matters  Is  the  principal  U.S.  hope  for 
obtaining  a  treaty  banning  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  To  this  end,  the 
US  has  denied  to  West  Germany  even  a 
substantial  voice  In  the  control  of  NATO's 
nuclear  weapons,  a  policy  that  has  been 
responsible  in  no  small  part  for  the  deterio- 
ration of  NATO    as   an   effective   defensive 

forc6 

Yet  West  Germany,  and  Indeed  all  of  West- 
ern Europe,  are  targeted  by  hundreds  of  So- 
viet short-  and  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles, a  matter  of  greater  concern  by  far  to 
Western  Europeans  that  the  threat  of  Rus- 
sian and  satellite  armies.  Therefore,  should 
the  U.S.  deploy  an  ABM  system  for  Its  own 
protection,  we  must  anticipate  serious  de- 
mands by  our  Western  European  allies  to 
build  a  similar  system— possibly  as  an  al- 
ternative to  maintaining  large  numbers  of 
US  troops  m  Europe.  Moreover,  a  denial 
of  such  purely  defensive  nuclear  weapons  for 
our  NATO  allies  would  prove  hard  to  Jusuiy. 

And  therein  the  dilemma:  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  by  West  Germaxiy,  al- 
though It  would  substantially  neutralize  the 
Communist  military  threat  to  Western 
Europe,  would  almost  surely  end  whatever 
Soviet   interests   now   exist   In    a   non-pro- 

"^nne,T;'?rTvlty  of  the  decision  now 
facing  U.S.  policymakers  Is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  poUttcal  misjudgments— above  all, 
^sjudgm^ts  of  the  intentlonsof  the  Sovie^ 
Union.  The  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  signed 
in  1963  was  publicly  Interpreted  by  the 
Administration,  and  by  much  of  the  com- 
munications media,  as  a  signal  that  the 
soviet  union  had  learned  a  lesson  and  had 
abandoned  efforts  to  «:*^1«'^ '^"^^t"  '"' 
perlorlty.  U.S.  Intelligence  has  accumu- 
lated voluminous  evidence  IndlcaUng  a  quite 
different  dUposltion  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets, but  the  pubUc  impression  of  a  genuine 
nuclear  detente  between  the  U  S^  and 
USSR    has  been  permitted  to  persist. 

Even  as  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  con- 
summated, the  Soviets  were  launching  a 
broadscale  research  and  development  pro- 
eram  for  qualitative  breakthroughs  In 
Strategic  weaponry.  The  Soviet  attempt  to 
develop  new  ICBM's  was  pressed  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  and  has  even  been  pub- 
llclzed  to  a  degree  by  displays  in  military 
parades.  Of  still  greater  slgnjflcance,  the 
U  S  has  been  aware  of  the  U.S.S Jl.  s  effort 
to  increase  Its  capacity  to  produce  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  material.  ^ 

By  contrast,  the  American  effort  In  the 
field  of  strategic  weaponry  has  steadily 
diminished  since  the  signing  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  In  fiscal  1962  U3.  expenditures  for 
strategic  forces  totaled  more  than  $11  bu- 
Uon  Since  then  UJS.  expenditures  for 
strategic  forces  have  declined  each  yeaf;  ^ 
fiscal  1967  they  reached  a  low  of  $6.5  bllUon. 

To  the  charge  of  procraatlnaUon  and  faU- 
ure  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Soviet  strategic 
weaponry  developments.  Secretary  McNamara 
has    consistently    repUed    that    the    U,S, 
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through  continuing  research,  was J'lieeplng 
the  options  open,"  on  'arlous  straleglc  sys- 
tems. But  It  Is  now  clear  that  tt  e  option 
time  Is  running  out.  Unless  decisions  are 
made  soon,  the  danger  of  nuclear  \mr  could 
vastly  Increase  to  say  nothing  of  tie  danger 
of  successful  nuclear  blacltmall. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORN|NG 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further    morning    business? 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


Is  there 
If    not. 


Senate  Resolution  16,  to  create  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
while  it  was  being  held  at  the  desk. 

Therefore,  at  Senator  Randolph's  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  be  added  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Resolution  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin  a.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  items  on  the  calendar  in  sequence,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  15|  Senate 
Resolution  21.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  i 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCg 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  abseice  of  a 
quorum.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfll.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con  sent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  cal  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRlVn.EGE    OF    THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiria.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  pertinent 
committees  be  given  the  privlle  je  of  the 
floor  today  during  the  consideration  of 
the  money  resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgliia  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  abseice  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeditd  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgliia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOIl  FOR 
SENATE   RESOLUTION   16 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgihia.  Mr. 
President,  due  to  a  clerical  qrror,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson j  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  cosponpors  of  a 
resolution  introduced  by  my  distin- 
giiished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from   West   Virginia    [Mr.   RAndolph], 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  because  of  a  clerical  error,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  was  omitted  from 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  S.  917.  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Randolph's  name  be  added  to  this  bill  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
quorum.  

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 
of  a 

The 

pro- 


suring  product  safety.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  such  a  Commission  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators Magnuson  and  Cotton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Moss. 

Amending  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
of  1953  should  go  far  toward  reducing 
the  3,000  deaths  per  year  caused  by  bums 
from  clothing  fires.  The  act  will  also  be 
broadened  to  include  interior  furnishings, 
such  as  upholstery,  foam  padding,  drap- 
eries, and  rugs. 

Any  nation  which  suffers  more  than 
12,000  deaths  each  year  and  more  than 
SI 3/4  billion  in  property  losses  due  to  fires, 
clearly  needs  a  national  fire  safety  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  simpler  argument  for 
it.  I  cannot  imagine  any  rational  argu- 
ment against  it.  But  we  are  not  creating 
a  new  bureaucracy  here.  The  rationale 
behind  the  proposal  envisions  support 
and  expansion  of  existing  programs, 
wherever  possible. 

It  may  be  argued  that  no  message  is 
perfect,  and  no  draft  legislation  is  ideal. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  This  mes- 
sage from  President  Johnson,  and  the 
legislative  proposals  contained  in  it  can- 
not be  ignored.  The  needs  of  people, 
babies,  growing  children,  housewives, 
working  men  and  women,  businessmen, 
are  displayed  before  us  here  and  now. 

The  rest,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  President's  proposal  will  be  given 
speedy  consideration,  rapid  direction, 
and  ultimate  success  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PROPOSALS    IN    THE    PRESIDENT'S 

CONSUMER  MESSAGE  POINT  THE 

WAY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  consumer  message, 
sounded  a  new  note  in  our  national  life. 
The  President  has  served  notice  that  the 
American  people  can  and  we  must  be  pro- 
tected in  our  homes,  our  daily  lives,  our 
economic  decisions,  and  in  this  compli- 
cated and  interdependent  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Life,  in  the  age  of  the  caveman,  had  its 
dangers.  Man  developed  means  to  cope 
with  them.  Life  today  also  has  its  dan- 
gers, its  risks,  its  hazards,  its  uncertain- 
ties. We  cannot  eliminate  these  elements 
of  life.  We  can  take  steps  to  help  a  pru- 
dent man  to  face  these  factors  and  learn 
how  to  live  with  them.  The  reasonable 
and  farsighted  proposals  set  out  tn  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  consumer  message  point 
the  way. 

The  proposals  extend  virtually  to  every 
facet  of  modem  living.  They  each  de- 
serve our  most  serious  consideration  but 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  three 
of  them. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  is  important  to  every  home  in 
America.  Who  among  us  is  not  aware  of 
the  hazards  which  lurk  in  the  technol- 
ogy-crammed houses  of  the  country  to- 
day? The  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  should  provide  the  users  of 
products  with  some  assurance  of  safety. 
The  Commission  should  provide  manu- 
facturers of  products  with  sissurance  that 
their  mass-production  techniques  for 
giant  markets  will  not  be  thrown  Into 
chaos  because  of  differing  and  conflict- 
ing State  and  local  laws  aimed  at  as- 


URBAN  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  February  1967  issue  of  the  Practical 
Builder  magazine  a  very  fine  and 
thought-provoking  article  is  published, 
entitled  "A  Realistic  Look  at  Rehabilita- 
tion." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Realistic  Look  at  Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  offers  the  biggest  single  area 
of  expansion  for  the  building  business  today. 

To  the  Ul-prepared,  it  also  offers  plenty 
of  pitfalls  that  have  left  many  builders  with 
a  very  bad  after-taste  and  vows  of  "never 
again." 

However,  the  growing  number  of  success 
stories  and  the  slump  In  housing  starts  are 
making  rehabilitation  attractive  to  many 
builders. 

Few  builders  can  ignore  the  Increasing 
number  of  programs  directed  towards  pump- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  into  our  cities'  worst 
slums. 

Despite  the  actusU  dollars  or  units  In- 
volved, "rehabilitation  Is  a  Job  of  massive 
financial  and  human  Investment  that  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  private  sector," 
according  to  David  Rockefeller,  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  City. 

What,  exactly.  Is  rehabilitation? 

If  you  ask  one  hundred  experts  you  get 
one  hundred  different  answers. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  never  clearly  defined 
rehabilitation. 

"Rehabilitation  Is  not  a  program  of  tinker- 
ing with  a  ranch  house  In  the  suburbs,  nor 
is  It  splashing  a  little  paint  over  the  cracked 
plaster  of  a  rundown  tenement."  says  HTJD 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver.     "To  do  a  re- 


habUitation  job  across  the  nation  of  enough 
^  and  quickly  enough  to  avoid  creating 
^  bousing  than  becomes  obsolete,  rehabili- 
^on  must  become  a  major  new  Industry.' 
James  Henderson,  rehabilitation  director 
nf  the  Oklahoma  City  Urban  Renewal  Au- 
.Lrltv  says,  "remodelers  who  have  been 
Smg  rehab  say  that  home  builders  are  the 
ones  who  should  be." 

Rehabilitation  is  not  remodeling  warmed 
over  and  called  by  a  new  name.  It  is  a  whole 
new  industry. 

"The  great  step  forward  is  urban  rehablli- 
titlon  "  siys  builder  Phillip  Lindy  of  Phila- 
delphia "It's  a  different  world,  but  the  po- 
tential Is  great.  It  starts  people  moving  In 
rgtber  than  out." 

Rehabilitation  Involves  the  conversion,  de- 
conversion and  reconversion  of  dwelling  units 
and  non-residential  buildings.  It  starts  with 
buildings  that  have  become  uninhabitable 
by  acceptable  standards  of  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  housing. 

The  normal  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
bring  these  buildings  up  to  minimum  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  building  code.  But 
most  often,  when  rehab  work  gets  started, 
the  end  result  is  a  quality  standard  much 
higher  than  the  minimum.  While  the  exact 
size  of  the  rehab  market  may  never  be 
known,  many  experts,  Including  HUD  Secre- 
tary Robert  C.  Weaver,  estimate  it  at  between 
eight  and  nine  million  dwelling  units.  This 
does  not  include  the  non-residential  rehab 
market,  which  is  estimated  to  exceed  $10 
billion.  ^  , 

According  to  Larry  Blackmon,  past  presi- 
dent of  NAHB,  our  national  housing  goals 
should  Include  an  annual  volume  of  500,000 
rehabilitated  dwelling  units. 

At  this  rate,  it  would  take  at  least  eight 
years  to  rehabilitate  the  homes  and  apart- 
ments of  four  million  urban  families  now 
Uvlng  in  substandard  housing,  providing  no 
additional  units  sank  below  the  line. 

According  to  recent  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, there  are  $12  million  In  rehab  proj- 
ects in  progress  and  another  $30  million  re- 
served under  various  FHA  programs  In  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

In  addition,  there  are  $9  million  In  rehab 
projects  under  way  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
under  various  public  housing  programs,  with 
another  $6.5  million  reserved  for  future 
projects. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  Joint  public  housing- 
private  enterprise  experimental  program  to 
rehabilitate  about  1500  vacant,  single-family 
rowhouses  nears  completion. 

However,  the  rehab  market  is  not  limited 
to  the  major  cities.  For  example,  a  recently- 
announced  urban  renewal  project  In  Evans- 
dale,  Iowa,  calls  for  the  rehabilitation  of  750 
homes  and  apartments. 

A  similar  project  in  Georgetown,  Tex.,  will 
require  the  rehabilitation  of  over  200  dwell- 
ing units. 

In  Lorain,  Ohio,  over  500  buildings,  most- 
ly residential,  but  with  some  light  commer- 
cial, will  be  rehabilitated  under  a  new  urban 
renewal  program. 

HOW  TO  TAP  THE  MARKET 

There  are  several  ways  a  builder  can  get 
into  the  rehab  market.  He  can  bid  for  or 
negotiate  contracts  with  any  of  the  numer- 
ous public,  quasi-public  and  private  bodies 
which  are  sponsoring  rehab  projects. 

Some  cities,  such  as  New  Haven,  Conn., 
maintain  lists  of  approved  rehab  contractors, 
which  are  distributed  to  residents  of  fed- 
erally-designated urban  renewal  or  code  en- 
forcement  areas. 

In  many  Instances,  the  builder  buys,  re- 
habilitates and  resells  homes  and  apartment 
buildings.  He  may  do  this  on  his  own  or  as 
part  of  a  sponsoring  group,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  federal  programs  for  rehab. 

Briefiy,   these   programs   Include: 

Section  220— Loans  for  rehabilitation  of 
homes  and  apartment  structures  in  fed- 
erally-designated  urban   renewal    and   code 


enforcement  areas.  Insured  by  FHA  at  a  6% 
interest  rate. 

Section  221(d)(3)— Loans  to  non-profit 
and  limited  dividend  sponsors  for  rehabili- 
tation in  cities  with  federally-certified  work- 
able programs  for  conununlty  Improvement. 
Loans  are  insured  by  FHA  at  both  3%  and 
market   interest   rates. 

Section  221(d)  (4)— Loans  to  sponsors,  vrtth 
no  limitations  on  profit,  anywhere  In  the 
nation,  insured  by  FHA  at  market  rate. 

Section  213— Loans  for  rehabilitation  and 
conversion  of  rental  apartments  to  cooper- 
ative units  anywhere  in  the  nation.  Insured 
by  FHA  at  market  rate. 

Section  231 — Loans  for  rehabilitation  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  Insured  by  FHA  at 
market  rate.  Both  gc^r  and  100 -^i  loans  are 
available,  depending  on  the  type  of  spon- 
sor. »,„««„ 
Section  115— Direct  loans  up  to  $10,000 
and  direct  grants  up  to  $1500  to  property 
owners  In  designated  renewal  and  code  en- 
forcement areas  for  rehabilitation.  These 
loans  and  grants  are  made  directly  to  prop- 
erty owners,  not  to  builders. 

The  details  of  these  programs  are  not 
nearly  as  important  as  understanding  re- 
habilitation financing. 


feasibility  STUDIES  ARE  AVAILABLE 


If  the  builder  plans  to  participate  In  a 
specific  project  area,  feasibility  studies  and 
market  research  reports  are  generally  avail- 
able. Much  of  the  success  of  Denver's  Lari- 
mer Square  project,  a  commercial-residential 
rehabilitation  Job  Involving  a  whole  city 
block,  can  be  traced  to  the  comprehensive 
market  analysis  prepared  before  work  on  the 
project  was  started. 

Not  only  will  these  reports  Indicate 
chances  for  success  or  failure,  but  they  are 
also  useful  In  convincing  owners  and  lenders 
of  the  soundness  of  the  area. 

Once  feasibility  and  marketability  have 
been  established,  the  next  major  problem  Is 
acquisition  cost,  according  to  Alvln  Zelltzky, 
manager  of  the  Insured  loan  division  of  Salk, 
Ward  &  Salk.  a  nation-wide  mortgage  bank- 
ing firm  with  considerable  rehab  experience. 
Many  buildings  have  been  rehabilitated  at 
a  loss  because  cost  of  acquisition  and  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  rehabilitation  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  rehabilitated  building.  In 
apartment  buildings,  there  may  be  an  actual 
loss  of  Income  through  rehab  because  code 
requirements  reduce  the  number  of  units. 

"The  'as  Is'  value  of  a  multi-family  build- 
ing with  excess  Income  due  to  code  viola- 
tions can  be  estimated  by  determining  the 
value  of  the  building  as  If  brought  up  to 
code  standards,  then  subtracting  the  cost  to 
meet  those  standards,"  according  to  Philip 
M.  Johnson,  a  regional  rehabilitation  loan 
officer  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion in  Decatur,  Ga. 

In  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  the  prob- 
lem of  acquisition  cost  to  builders  was  over- 
come by  having  the  city  buy  the  buildings 
to  be  rehabilitated.  The  cities  then  write 
down  the  costs,  and  resell  the  buildings  at 
the  reduced  cost  to  private  builders.  No  mat- 
ter whether  the  builder  Is  Involved  in  rehab 
as  a  contractor  or  as  a  principal,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  new  set  of 
"people  problems." 

Of  course  there  Is  the  wide  range  of  gov- 
ernmental officials  on  local,  county,  state  and 
federal  levels  who  may  be  familiar  to  the 
builder.  However,  the  builder  will  also  have 
to  become  familiar  vrtth  many  new  persons 
and  groups  U  he  Is  going  to  undertake  a  suc- 
cessful rehab  venture. 

Anyone  who  has  driven  through  a  re- 
habilitation area  knows  that  the  customers 
for  rehabilitated  dwellings  are  not  the  Sun- 
day subdivision  crowd.  After  one  look  at  a 
transient  rooming  house,  which  was  to  be  re- 
habilitated as  a  three-bedroom  townhouse, 
one  Chicago  builder  said,  "I  couldn't  get  my 
crews  to  come  down  to  this  neighborhood, 
much  less  to  work  here." 
Although    many    publicly    and    privately 


sponsored  rehab  projects  are  In  older,  middle- 
class  areas  of  cities,  the  bulk  of  rehabilita- 
tion Is  taking  place  in  the  slima,  tenement 
districts  near  the  central  city  core. 

Builders  operating  In  these  areas  have  two 
Immediate  problems:  (1)  scheduling  to 
minimize  relocation  problems  of  occupied 
buildings  and  (2)  the  suspiciousness  of  area 
residents  regarding  "outsiders,"  no  matter 
who  they  are  or  what  they  are  doing.  Many 
of  these  tenement  residents  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  blue  suede  shoe  "remodelers," 
so  winning  their  confidence  may  be.  difficult. 

In  areas  under  city  sponsorship,  the  build- 
er may  find  himself  being  called  "the  tool  of 
City  Hall."  and  blamed  for  many  grievances 
beyond  his  control. 

A    HELP    OR   HINDRANCE 

In  some  communities  where  rehabilitation 
Is  In  progress,  the  builder  may  find  himself 
faced  with  Tenants  Unions  or  community 
improvement  associations.  Depending  on 
their  past  experience  and  the  builder's  ap- 
proach, they  may  be  a  decided  help  or  a 
hindrance. 

In  Charleston,  S.C,  the  Historic  Charles- 
town  Foundation  is  a  driving  force  behind 
rehabilitation.  In  1957,  the  foundation 
raised  a  $100,000  revolving  fund  to  buy,  rehab 
and  resell  older  houses  In  the  city. 

From  this  "seed  money"  the  foundation  re- 
habilitated 53  buildings  and  generated  over 
$2  million  in  rehab  and  historic  restoration. 
All  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  local 
builders  and  contractors. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  100-block  area  known 
as  the  Vleux  Carre  has  experienced  nearly  $5 
million  m  rehabilitation  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  Vieux  Carre  Commission,  a 
quasi-public  organization  chartered  by  the 
city  and  state  to  administer  rehab  In  the 
area. 

The  success  of  the  commission  Is  In  Its  use 
of  very  strict  architectural  controls,  which 
cover  even  such  details  as  gutter  and  down- 
spout design  and  placement. 

In  Columbus,  the  German  Village  Society 
and  Commission,  vrtthout  city  or  federal  aid, 
began  a  successful  program  of  rehabilitation 
of  homes,  apartments  and  stores  with  the 
help  of  the  Ohio  Home  Builders  and  remodel- 
ing speclaUst  Sam  Shamansky. 

On  the  other  hand,  rehabilitation  of  the 
11 -building  Old  Town  Gardens  apartment 
complex  m  Chicago  Is  being  delayed  until  the 
sponsors,  the  Community  Renewal  Founda- 
tion, come  to  terms  with  the  Tenants  Action 
Council,  which  represents  most  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

Builders  have  also  found  many  problems  In 
working  with  or  for  the  various  sponsors  of 
rehabilitation  ventures.  Federal  legislation 
encourages  church  groups,  fraternal  orders, 
unions,  and  other  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions to  become  sponsors. 

Whether  the  builder  has  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  partner  In  a  Jointly  sponsored  ven- 
ture, or  If  he  Is  Just  working  as  a  contractor, 
he  soon  discovers  that  most  members  of  these 
organizations  are  well-meaning  amateurs 
lacking  any  real  knowledge  of  rehabilitation. 
Another  group  of  sponsors,  the  large  cor- 
porations, has  recently  emerged  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
U.S.  Gypsum  and  U.S.  Steel  are  only  two  such 
firms  who  are  sponsoring  rehab  projects,  with 
an  eye  towards  developing  markets  for  their 
products. 

FACTORY    MONEY    FOB    REHAB 

In  Philadelphia,  Smith,  Kline  &  French, 
a  pharmaceutical  firm,  provides  loans  to  cover 
Interest  costs  on  construction  loans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  surrounding  the 
firm's  factory. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  B.  F.  Goodrich  has  put  up 
$3  5  million  to  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
400-acre  area  surrounding  Its  national  head- 
quarters. 

In  addition  to  these  various  sponsors,  the 
buUder  will  find  himself  dealing  with  a  va- 
riety of   technicians.     Many   of   them,   the 
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architects,  engineers,  planners,  attoriieys  ac- 
wununts  and  mortgage  "ankers.  I  will  be 
famlUar.  However,  a  new  type  ol  ifechnlcal 
^^ultant  known  as  a  "P^''^^^ 'J.f^ 
en  ereed  In  recent  years.  Packagers  st)eclall2e 
mlutung  together  rehab  appUcatlflin  pack- 
S«  for  projects  to  be  financed  uider  the 
many  PHA  programs.  .      ^     „„»  »,it>i 

The  packagers'  expertise  In  dealing  with 
the  governmental  agencies  and  coordinating 
the  many  facets  of  a  rehab  venture  make 
them  valuable  aids  to  the  buUler  un- 
familiar with  rehabilitation.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  single  problem  In  rehabiuiatlon  Is 
fJlvLg  qualified  builders  and  contrkctors  to 
undertake  the  massive  amount  of  work  to 

*Jack  Taylor,  a  rehab  speclaUst  vlth  the 
Oakland.  CaUf..  building  department  said 
that  in  Oakland  there  are  only  40  ipproved 
rehab  contractors. 

Although  Taylor's  department  Issued  per- 
mits for  •S  million  worth  of  rehal  )lUtatlon 
last  year,  he  said  that  few  of  the  'iO  build- 
ers had  enough  knowledge  in  the  fieljd  to  take 
advantage  of  this  growing  market.     , 

Many  builders  have  tried  rehab  ^nd  were 
"burned";  many  others  have  corrected  past 
mistakes  and  gone  on  to  make  sxjbstantlal 

^'^"What  you  don't  know  about  reliab  wont 
hurt  you.  It  wlU  kill  you."  cautlofes  Edgar 
Ewlng    a  rehab  pioneer  In  Baltimore. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  the  buUdy  getting 
into  rehab  Is  Immediately  faced  with  prob- 
lems of  financing  and  working  *lth  new 
people.  However,  there  are  many  mbre  prob- 
lems he  will  have  to  face. 

BIGGEST    PROBLEM    13    DEtAT 

One  of  the  problems  Is  delay.  I  Unfore- 
seen delays  can  wipe  the  profit  right  out  of 
a  rehab  job.  The  smart  builder  should  an- 
ticipate the  possible  sources  of  delay. 

Initial  delays  usually  come  In  getting  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  tiie  many 
parties  Involved.  If  the  project  lis  to  be 
financed  under  one  of  the  FHA  Jsrograms. 
the  buUder  may  wait  from  three  months  to 
a  year  on  a  large  project,  just  for  FHA  proc- 
essing of  the  loan  application.  I 

Relocation  of  resident*  U  another  source 
of  delay.  Crews  must  be  schedul^  around 
apartment  vacancies.  Families  knust  be 
moved  to  temporary  quarters.  This  type  of 
delay  Is  normally  beyond  the  bull  ler's  con- 
trol. ^       ^    , 

Vandalism  Is  an  ever-present  threat  to 
rehab  ventiures.  Materials  and  tools  are 
stolen.  Half-finished  work  Is  dauiaged  and 
must  be  done  over.  This  Is  both  ai  source  of 
delay  and  a  loss  of  profit. 

In  New  York  and  Columbus.  3hlo.  the 
problems  of  vandalism  were  mln  mlzed  by 
the  existing  community  organlzatli  ins.  which 
had  developed  a  sense  of  pride  In  their  rehab 
projects,  in  Baltimore's  Harlem  lark,  how- 
ever, looters  Ignored  locks  and  boarded  win- 
dows until  police  protection  was  substan- 
tially Increased. 

Builders  are  also  faced  with  the  ]  iroblem  of 
meeting  owner  and  tenant  desires  i  ind  bring- 
ing a  building  up  to  standards  on  a  limited 
budget. 

Lewis  Hill.  Chicago's  urban  renswal  com- 
missioner, places  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing priorities  as  to  what  must  be  done  as 
one  of  the  major  concerns. 

Rarely  can  a  home  owner  havfe  a  $2,000 
bathroom  In  a  «10.000  home  and  s  ;111  replace 
the  electrical,  plumbing  and  hebtlng  sys- 
tems, and  resurface  the  walls  and  fellings  on 
the  type  of  loan  his  Income  will  ^pport. 

Construction-related  problems  i  are  often 
the  hardest  to  overcome.  EsUi^ates  and 
bids  must  be  accurate  enough  toj  provide  a 
profit  for  the  builder,  yet  reasonal^le  enough 
to  make  rehab  economically  feasible. 

"How  can  you  walk  Into  a  90-year-old 
townhouse  where  the  walls  are  sagging  wood 
lath  covered  by  a  mixture  of  llmev  sand  and 
horsehair,  and  held  up  by  thref  layers  of 
wallpaper — how  can  you  walk  In  and  make 
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an  acc\arate  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  re- 
finlshlng  the  waUs?",  asks  architect  Bernard 
Harrington. 

Patch  plastering  may  not  be  enough,  and 
the  cost  of  gutting  the  building  and  starting 
all  over  with  just  the  structural  frame  Is 
exorbitant.  Costs  of  rehabilitating  66  one- 
to  seven-unit  buildings  m  Baltimore's  Har- 
lem Park  rehab  area  ranged   from  $700  to 

S14  500 

James  P.  Cain,  a  housing  specialist  with 
Pittsburgh's  ACnON-Houslng  Inc..  has  said 
that  a  $25  difference  in  cost  per  unit  may 
decide  success  or  failure  In  a  rehab  venture. 

Cain  cited  the  example  of  a  recent  AC- 
■nON-Houslng  rehab  venture  In  Pittsburgh, 
where  his  organization  purchased  22  two- 
story  brick  rowhouses  built  in  1905  for  $87.- 
000  from  three  different  absentee  landlords. 

Direct  rehab  costs  of  $118,000  included 
shoring  and  remortarlng  brickwork,  new 
kitchens  with  refrigerators  end  ranges,  new 
plumbing  and  fixtures,  new  wiring  and  elec- 
trical fixtures,  replacement  of  deteriorated 
doors  and  windows,  provision  of  central 
heating  system,  and  repair  of  porches^ 

The  indirect  costs  of  $24,000  Included  fi- 
nancing charges.  Interim  Interest,  transfer 
taxes,  and  architects  and  legal  fees. 

■After  we  had  completed  the  plans  and 
specifications,  we  Invitetl  bids— sonie  of 
which  were  twice  our  final  cost  figures,    said 

While  such  solutions  as  New  York  City's 
instant  rehab  demonstration  (see  pages  82- 
83)  may  reduce  costs  In  cities  where  there 
are  several  thousand  buildings  of  similar 
construction,  in  cities  like  Denver  and  Oak- 
land Calif.,  there  are  rarely  two  similar 
buildings,  which  makes  systemlzatlon  nearly 
impossible.  One  building  In  Denver's  Larimer 
Square  had  to  be  jacked  up  so  a  foundation 
could  be  poured  beneath  It.  For  some  rea- 
son the  building  had  been  built  without 
one'  The  many  problems  of  rehabUltatlon 
are  not  without  solutions.  Partly  because 
of  the  size  of  the  market  and  the  emphasis 
of  federal  and  local  programs,  and  partly 
because  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  many  build- 
ers In  rehabilitation— fresh  innovations  and 
new  approaches  to  these  problems  are  being 
developed  in  nearly  every  city  In  the  nation. 

In  Chattanooga,  the  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation and  the  local  housing  authority, 
working  through  the  Highland  Park  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Association,  have  set 
up  a  plan  to  avoid  some  of  the  problems  of 
financing. 

Applications  for  federal  loans  and  grants 
will  be  made  by  the  association  in  the  name 
of  the  family  who  will  be  using  the  funds. 
As  soon  as  the  check  arrives,  It  Is  endorsed 
over  to  the  association's  escrow  account 
which  In  turn,  sends  a  check  to  the  builder 
to  compensate  him  for  his  work. 

HBAC  executive  director,  Ray  Atkinson,  is 
using  this  guaranteed  payment  plan  to  sell 
local  builders  on  the  rehab  potential  In  the 
area.  An  interesting  side  benefit  is  that 
about  100  vacant  homes  and  apartment  sites 
are  available  to  builders  who  could  build  and 
sell  In  a  rehabilitated  area  that  was  formerly 
neglected. 

CONSIDER     WHAT    FHA    REFtJSES 

In  Fresno.  Calif.,  the  HBA  of  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  supporting  another  solution  to  the 
problem  of  financing.  The  city  is  creating 
a  Municipal  Mortgage  Insurance  Corp.  that 
will  Insure  mortgages  like  FHA.  but  In  areas 
that  even  FHA  refuses  to  consider  for  loans. 

The  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
building  tradesmen  with  rehabilitation  skills 
Is  the  subject  of  a  unique  experiment  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  local  urban  renewal  department  Is 
working  with  the  federal  labor  department 
on  a  pre-apprentlceshlp  training  program, 
which  allows  unskilled  youths  to  work  under 
union  foremen  on  rehab  jobs.  The  youths 
are  taught  the  basics  of  carpentry,  plaster- 
ing, painting  and  papering,  cement  work  and 
electrical  work  on  actual  rehab  jobs. 


The  youths  work  for  $1.25  an  hour,  which 
substantially  lowers  the  actual  costs  ol  re- 
hab In  the  city's  Avondale-CorryvlUe  proj- 
ect. 


IXEVELOP     CEILING     SYSTEMS 

Builders  In  several  cities  have  developed 
low  cost  susj>ended  celling  systems  that  can 
be  Installed  for  less  than  the  cost  of  refinlsh- 
Ing  the  existing  celling.  Since  these  ceilings 
increase  the  Insulation  and  reduce  the  height 
of  the  existing  celling,  heating  cost  can  be 
reduced  by  as  much  as  10  "^r. 

Not  all  of  the  solutions  have  come  from 
builders.  Manufacturers,  seeking  new  mar- 
kets for  their  products,  have  made  some  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  lowering  the  costs 
of  rehabilitation,  which  every  builder  should 
Investigate  thoroughly  to  determine  whether 
they  wrtll  solve  a  particular  problem  for  him. 
Rusco  Industries  Inc.,  Cleveland,  is  test- 
ing an  adjustable  window  assembly  in  an 
experiment  In  New  York  City's  lower  east 
side.  This  prefinlshed  unit  can  be  Inserted 
In  various  sized  openings  and  adjusted  to 
fit  without  being  cut  or  shimmed  at  the  site. 
Motorola  Inc.  Is  developing  a  low  cost 
closed  circuit  TV  system  for  Increased  ten- 
ant security,  a  highly  Important  factor  In 
tenant  satisfaction  In  the  slums. 

Timber  Engineering  Co.  (TECO)  Is  de- 
veloping an  adjustable  metal  clip  that  will 
considerably  speed  up  the  process  of  leveling 
and  installing  new  wood  floors  over  the  sag- 
ging existing  ones. 

The  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  developed  a  "Fur-Lok"  system  for 
applying  prefinlshed  plywood  panels  to  exist- 
ing walls  without  nailing.  This  system  uses 
beveled  fvurlng  strips  attached  to  the  bacit 
of  the  panels. 

The  first  time  this  system  was  used,  two 
carpenters  finished  an  8'  %  17'  room  In  av, 
hours. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  rehab  methods 
developed  so  far  are  those  used  by  U.S. 
Gypsum  Co.  The  company  Invested 
$1,250,000  In  rehabilitating  six  tenement 
apiu-tment  buildings  In  New  York  City's  East 
Harlem  district. 

Existing  steam  heating  systems  were  re- 
moved in  favor  of  the  firms's  radiant  heat 
wallboard  panels.  The  panels  were  applied 
to  furring  below  the  existing  celling.  The 
space  betwen  the  new  and  old  ceilings  was 
used  as  an  electrical-mechanical  raceway  to 
run  the  new  plumbing  and  wiring.  This  fur- 
ther reduced  costs. 

STRIPPED    TO    BARE    DRICK 

Hallways  were  stripped  down  to  bare  brick, 
sprayed  with  plaster,  then  sprayed  with  two 
coats  of  epoxy  enamel,  which  Is  expected  to 
reduce  maintenance  costs  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

The  company's  approach  to  sagging  fioors 
was  to  shore  them  up  from  below,  which 
eliminated  about  80%  of  the  sag. 

The  next  step  was  to  patch  extremely  bad 
places  with  scrap  lumber  covered  with  hard- 
ware cloth.  A  coat  of  chemical  binder  was 
then  spread  over  the  entire  fioor  to  seal  It. 
The  floor  Is  finally  leveled  with  a  high- 
strength  gypsum  cement  compound  with  an 
asphalt  emulsion  and  sand,  which  Is  troweled 
smooth  after  an  hour. 

According  to  the  firm,  finished  flooring  can 
be  applied  directly  to  this  surface  within  12 
to  16  hours  after  It  la  laid. 

All  of  these  solutions  will  not  work  foi 
every  builder,  nor  for  every  rehab  venture, 
nor  In  every  city — and  they  were  not  In- 
tended to.  Building  codes,  union  work  rules 
and  supplier  availability  will  Umlt  their  use- 
fulness.  However,  these  solutions  do  Indicate 
that  rehab  Is  not  a  hopeless  muddle  of 
problems. 

In  rehabiUtation,  as  In  anything  else,  suc- 
cess Is  measured  by  results.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  rehabilitation  is  a  vast,  untapped 
market  waiting  for  the  builder  who  can  op- 
erate virtually  without  competition. 

"Sure,  you  have  to  know  what  you  are 
doing."   says   Herbert   A.   DeCosta   Jr..   who 


luAds  the  family  building  business  In 
^Mleston,  S.C.  "But  rehabiUtation  jobs 
ue  a  large  part  of  our  work — and  they  are 
-ood  business. "  he  adds. 

New  York  contractor  Howard  Blltman,  of 
Riltman  ConstrucUon  Co.,  puts  It  another 
^y.  "The  contractor  has  a  wonderful  op- 
oortunlty  to  increase  volume  in  rehablllta- 
^n,  to  develop  work  to  make  a  profit.  Ac- 
tually, a  contractor  must  have  a  love  for  this 
jort  of  thing,  he  must  have  a  feel  for  reha- 
biUtation." 

90LD  rOE    10    PERCENT    RETURN    ON    INVESTMENT 

OS.  Gypsum  did  not  get  Into  rehablllta- 
tton  to  be  a  landlord.  When  the  firm  has 
completed  its  six  buildings  in  New  York,  they 
^1  be  sold  for  an  expected  8%  to  10  7o  re- 
turn on  investment. 

There  Is  "a  good  likelihood"  that  the  firm 
^  then  turn  to  other  cities  for  more  re- 
Uab  demonstrations,  according  to  USG  pres- 
ident Graham  J.  Morgan. 

There  are  other  dimensions  of  success  and 
other  important  results  in  rehabilitation.  In 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  example,  8400  dwell- 
ing units  have  been  rehabilitated  In  the  last 
five  years  as  part  of  an  overall  redevelopment 
program  that  Increased  the  city's  total  as- 
sessed valuation  by  17.7%. 

In  Pittsburgh.  ACTION-Houslng's  rehabil- 
itation of  22  rowhouses  resulted  In  a  rent 
reduction  for  tenants  from  an  average  of 
jlOO  a  month  to  an  average  of  $96,  with  a 
profit  to  the  contractor. 

THE  ESTIMATE OPTION  PLAN 

In  Philadelphia,  25  builders  and  contrac- 
tors are  working  with  the  local  public  hous- 
ing authority  to  rehabilitate  1000  dilapi- 
dated rowhouses  on  sites  scattered  over  some 
600  city  blocks. 

The  builder  finds  the  building  he  wants  to 
rehabilitate  and  gets  an  option  on  It.  He 
then  estimates  costs  and  presents  the  deal 
to  the  housing  authority.  The  housing  au- 
thority checks  his  figures,  and  If  they  are 
acceptable.  It  agrees  to  buy  the  finished 
house  from  the  builder  at  a  negotiated  price. 

After  the  builder  has  the  sales  contract, 
he  buys  the  house,  rehabilitates  it  and  sells 
it  back  to  the  housing  authority,  which  uses 
the  houses  for  public  housing. 

Philadelphia  builders  like  this  arrange- 
ment because  It  eliminates  their  selling  costs 
and  guarantees  them  a  profit  If  they  have 
estimated  correctly.  In  addition,  the  builder 
can  put  up  the  sales  contract  to  get  a  con- 
struction loan,  and  he  does  not  bother  about 
mortgage  financing. 

Builders  participating  In  the  program 
point  out  that  estimating  errors  can  be 
made,  but  that  at  an  annual  volume  of  50 
to  200  units,  the  errors  tend  to  average  out 
to  no  loss.  The  housing  authority  allows  the 
builders  15  7o  for  overhead  and  profit. 

One  additional  result  of  the  Philadelphia 
'Tfsed  House"  program.  Is  that  It  has  suc- 
cessfully lowered  the  costs  of  public  housing 
by  25'7c.  compared  to  new  construction. 

Maurice  Hertzfeld,  whose  firm  has  60  units 
underway  In  addition  to  his  custom  homes, 
apartment  building  and  commercial  work 
In  Philadelphia,  told  PB,  "we're  In  this  be- 
cause we  think  It  has  a  future.  It's  the  first 
Intelligent  approach  to  slvun  Improvement." 

RUNS  TWO-THIRDS   THE    COST  OF  NEW 

coNS-nincTioN 

Dana  Crawford,  president  of  Larimer 
Square  Inc.,  Denver,  said  that  rehabilitation 
of  Larimer  Square  Is  running  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  new  commercial  con- 
struction. 

When  completed,  Larimer  Square  will 
have  50  apartments,  a  40-room  hotel,  35 
shops  and  restaurants,  and  olflce  space. 

In  less  than  two  years,  the  Chicago  Dwell- 
ings Association,  a  quasi-public  organization 
using  private  contractors,  has  rehabilitated 
70  buildings  containing  869  units,  and  is 
currently  working  on  17  buildings  with  173 
units. 

Properly     approached,     rehabilitation     1b 


profitable.  To  the  builder  interested  in  in- 
vestment, it  offers  a  good  return  and  excel- 
lent tax  shelter.  To  the  builder  Interested 
In  growth  and  cash  flow.  It  offers  many  op- 
portunities. And  to  the  builder  Interested 
in  meeting  a  challenge.  It  offers  a  complex 
set  of  problems  for  which  he  must  find  solu- 
tions. 

crry   decay   points  to   suburbs 

If  building  new  homes  In  the  suburbs  Is 
necessary,  then  rehabilitation  of  our  cities 
is  vital.  For  the  decay  of  the  cities  means 
the  eventual  decay  of  the  suburbs  they  sup- 
port. 

The  actual  long-range  results  of  rehabili- 
tation can  not  be  fully  seen.  The  rows  of 
attractively  refinlshed  houses  and  apart- 
ments, offices  and  stores  can  be  seen.  The 
profits  and  investment  yields  can  be 
coxmted.  But  the  revltalizatlon  of  the 
cities,  the  elimination  of  slums  and  their 
attendant  high  tax  bUls  can  neither  be 
clearly  seen  nor  accurately  reckoned. 

Regardless  of  motives  or  desires,  rehabili- 
tation presents  too  great  a  market  oppor- 
tunity to  be  ignored  by  home  builders. 


URBAN  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1  of  this  year,  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Edmund  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  conference  of  Governors  representa- 
tives on  urban  problems  at  Airlie  House, 
Warrenton,  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
op  Maine,  to  the  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors Representatives  on  Urban  Problems, 
Airlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va.,  Wednes- 
day, February  1,  1967 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  by  Secretary 
Weaver's  invitation  to  be  with  you,  today. 
As  an  alumnus  of  the  Governors'  conference 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  gubernatorial  staff  for 
a  captive  audience  once  again.  In  addition, 
I  was  Intrigued  by  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  a  meeting  in  this  bucolic  setting  where 
the  lions  and  the  lambs  of  our  federal  system 
have  been  brought  together— I  won't  venture 
to  suggest  which  of  you  is  which. 

In  a  sense,  your  endeavor  Is  a  new  venture 
In  Intergovernmental  cooperation.  In  an- 
other sense,  your  task  Is  as  old  as  our  Re- 
public, that  ts,  making  otir  democratic  gov- 
ernment work  as  an  Instrument  of  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  was  that  our  society  would 
achieve  fulfillment  as  society  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Individual  to  achieve  fulfill- 
ment. 

Today,  then,  when  we  speak  of  the  Great 
Society,  we  really  have  In  mind  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  which  was  begun  over  180 
years  ago 

When  we  speak  of  a  creative  federalism, 
we  are  concerned,  as  were  the  founders,  that 
the  means  by  which  we  organize  our  conunon 
efforts  will  adapt  to  the  new  and  larger  chal- 
lenges which  we  face. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1786  has  been  a  remarkable  success, 
svirvlvlng  national  and  International  crises 
for  over  175  years.  It  has  met  the  test  of  a 
civil  war. 

It  has  accommodated  great  territorial  ex- 
pansion. It  has  provided  a  governmental  en- 
vironment for  unpwralleled  economic  growth 
and  social  advance. 

It  has  enabled  us  to  assemble  a  great  po- 
tential force  for  good  in  the  affairs  of  man — 
here  and  abroad. 
And  yet.  Its  future  potential  Is  challenged. 


Why?  Because  apart  from  the  obvious  ques- 
tion as  to  our  capacity  to  use  this  force  wise- 
ly, there  is  the  question  whether  we  are  or- 
ganized to  use  It  effectively. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
tests  we  face  is  whether  this  Nation  has  the 
wriu  and  the  stamina  to  rescue,  to  preserve, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In  our 
cities. 

For  nearly  a  century,  we  have  been  a  na- 
tion In  transition — from  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety to  an  urban  society.  And  today,  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  our  population  lives  In 
urban  areas. 

Some  have  come  there  out  of  choice,  and 
some  out  of  necessity.  But  all  of  them  have 
come  because  the  city  remains  man's  best 
invention  for  satisfying  his  needs  for  em- 
ployment, commerce,  education,  housing, 
cultural  enrichment,  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment. 

And  yet,  the  blessings  of  our  cities  are  not 
unmixed.  In  every  part  of  the  Nation,  our 
urban  areas  have  grown  so  large  and  so  fast 
that  they  now  find  themselves  unable  to  cope 
vrtth  the  staggering  burdens  that  have  been 
placed  upon  them.  Theirs  Is  the  struggle 
with  growing  concentrations  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  in  their  midst,  with  traffic 
strangling  the  streets,  with  houses  decay- 
ing at  the  cores  or  sprawling  aimlessly  at  the 
fringes,  with  smog  and  fog  fouling  the  air, 
with  waste  and  pollution  and  soiling  the 
waters. 

They  must  struggle  to  provide  basic  fa- 
cilities such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  for 
populations  growing  and  shifting  faster  than 
these  facilities  can  be  built.  They  must  have 
the  foresight  to  provide  the  open  spaces,  the 
parks  and  the  playgrounds  that  cities  must 
have  to  be  habitable.  And  some  of  them 
must  overcome  the  cruel  fact  that  Invariably 
the  largest  and  oldest  city  centers  have  the 
oldest  schools,  the  fewest  parks  and  open 
spaces,   and  the  most  festering  poverty. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  where  many  men 
cannot  find  work,  where  many  children  do 
not  receive  adequate  education,  where  many 
families  are  confined  and  restricted  to  liv- 
ing In  blighted  ghettos,  violence  and  disor- 
der will  emerge  from  despair. 

In  short,  the  number  of  people  In  our 
country,  their  concentration  in  urban  cen- 
ters, and  the  Infiuence  of  rapid  technological 
change  have  created  problems  which  some- 
times appear  too  great  for  us  to  solve. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  board  symposium  on  "The 
Challenge  of  Technology."  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wlesner  put  It  this  way:  "There  is  a  fright- 
ening suspicion  that  man  becomes  increas- 
ingly helpless  to  control  his  destiny  as  his 
power  to  control  nature  grows  and  society 
becomes  Increasingly  complex:" 

And  this  fact  has  serious  Implications  for 
our  democracy. 

In  1835,  the  French  observer  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe  observed  that  our  "federal  sys- 
tem was  created  with  the  Intention  of  com- 
bining the  different  advantages  which  result 
from  the  magnitude  and  the  littleness  of  na- 
tions." He  also  wrote  that  "great  wealth 
and  extreme  poverty,  capital  cities  of  large 
size,  a  lax  morality,  selfishness  and  antago- 
nisms of  interests  are  the  dangers  which 
almost  Invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude 
of  states." 

When  De  TocquevlUe  examined  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system.  It  was  still  working  well. 
I  wonder  what  he  would  say  today? 

The  question  which  troubles  us  Is:  Has 
our  country  grown  too  large,  have  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society  grown  too  complex  for 
our  federal  system  to  work? 

As  a  general  rule,  the  various  levels  of 
government  In  America  today  are  not  effec- 
tively orgfinlzed  by  any  test. 

As  a  result,  human  needs  are  unmet  and 
human  aspirations  unfulfilled,  with  dete- 
riorating prospects  for  a  brighter  future. 

And  when  this  happens,  in  any  society, 
under  any  system  of  government,  history 
teaches  us  a  lesson — often  bitterly  learned — 
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that  discontent,  unrest.  InstablUtj ,  and  ulti- 
mately disorder  and   violence  wU    follow. 

Surely,  we  have  the  resources  In  this  coun- 
try to  make  it  possible  for  every  member  of 
our  society  to  develop  his  own  potential. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  It  is  reason- 
ably accurate  to  say  that  In  every  metropoli- 
tan area  there  are  the  resources  to  make  this 
possible  for  every  human  being  who  Is  a 
resident  of  the  area.  But  we  are  not  effec- 
tively applying  our  resources  to  th  ;  problems 
of  our  people.  We  are  not  movlt  g  our  un- 
doubtedly great  resources  from  U'here  they 
are  to  where  they  are  needed.  And  govern- 
mental organization  has  a  great  leal  to  do 
with  It. 

It  was  a  similar  frustration  wl  Ich  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  system  In 
the  first  Instance. 

In  the  first  years  following  lnd;pendence, 
we  learned  that  liberty,  without  a  n  effective 
means  for  working  together,  cou  d  be  self- 
destructive. 

We  learned  that  self-governmei  t  required 
the  establishment  of  a  governmeit  respon- 
sive continually  to  the  will  of  the  whole 
society  and  equipped  with  the  at.thorlty  to 
attend  to  the  public  business. 

We  have  learned  since  that  tlm<  that  gov- 
ernment can.  Indeed,  be  a  sourc ;  of  good: 
that  it  can  be  our  servant,  not  o  xt  master: 
that,  indeed,  it  can  perform  a  viti  1  fimction 
In  preserving  and  sustaining  free  iom  itself. 

And  what  is  the  public  business  of  a  free 
people? 

We  believe  that  government  ha  s  a  proper 
function.  In  partnership  with  prl'  ate  enter- 
prise, in  stimulating  the  pace  ol  economic 
activity. 

We  believe  that  our  success  ir  achieving 
this  goal  is  basic  to  the  expansion  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  provide  needed  public  services. 

We  believe  that  the  conservation  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  natural  resijurces  calls 
for  enlightened  measures  deslgnfed  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  long  years  anl  the  gen- 
erations ahead. 

We  believe  that  our  future,  as  vf ell  as  that 
of  our  young  people,  depends  upon  our 
equipping  them,  by  education  anl  training, 
to  realize  to  the  full  their  potentlil  in  mate- 
rial. Intellectual  and  spiritual  sat  sfactlons. 

We  believe  that  the  unfortunate  among  us, 
institutionalized  and  otherwise,  who  because 
of  economic,  physical,  moral  or  iiental  dis- 
abilities, cannot  advance  thems'lves  from 
their  own  resources,  have  a  leglttnate  claim 
upon  our  compassion. 

We  believe  that  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment should  be  so  designed  and  st  organized 
as  to  be  readily  responsive  to  the  will  of  our 
people  and  to  render  the  servlc(  s  required 
of  It  sufficiently,  effectively,  anc  economi- 
cally. 

And  so.  we  have,  up  to  this  pjoint.  made 
freedom  work.  "We  have  demoi  strated  on 
this  continent."  In  the  words  o;  Jefferson, 
"that  a  government  so  constituted  as  to 
rest  continually  upon  the  will  of  the  whole 
society  Is  a  practicable  governme  it." 

The  great  question  which  faces  us  now  is 
whether  we  are  so  organized  as  1o  continue 
that  demonstration  Into  the  future. 

The  great  challenge  to  that  orgs  nlzatlon  Is 
the  concentration  of  great  masses  of  people 
in  circumstances  which  place  thsm  beyond 
the  capacity  of  existing  governmi  intal  Insti- 
tutions to  serve  their  essential  public  needs 
effectively. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  federal 
system  is  outmoded;  that  state  and  local 
governments  are  obsolete;  that  tt  elr  admin- 
istrative departments  are  non-j  rofesslonal 
and  weak:  that  their  legislatures  and  coun- 
cils are  irresponsible,  unresponsiv*  and  paro- 
chial: that  their  resources  are  Ihadequate; 
and  that  their  constitutions  and  C  barters  are 
Irrelevant  relics  of  a  distant  past, 

There  Is  some  truth  In  these  criticisms;  and 
they  cannot  be  brushed  aside  If  {the  system 
is  to  work. 

They  reflect  real  obstacles  to  achievement 
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of  the   following  objectives  In  our  govern- 
mental structure: 

1.  Preservation  of  liberty  by  avoiding  over- 
concentration  of  authority; 

2.  Maximum  participation  of  a  free  people 
In  their  own  government  by  maintaining 
viable,  policy-making  governments  at  the 
state  and  local  levels: 

3.  Responsiveness  to  the  emerging  needs  of 
a  changing  society:  and 

4.  Effective  allocation  of  our  great  na- 
tional resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

Prom  the  middle  of  the  I9th  century, 
the  Federal  Government  has  supplemented 
the  unequal  resources  of  the  different  States 
in  an  attempt  to  move  our  resources  from 
where  they  are  to  where  they  are  needed. 
One  of  the  most  significant  techniques  de- 
vised to  do  this  task,  and  one  which  has 
helped  make  it  work  effectively  thus  far.  Is 
the    Federal    grant-in-aid. 

This  device,  under  hundreds  of  programs, 
has  supplemented  State  and  local  resources 
in  education,  highways,  hospitals,  health, 
economic  development,  pollution  control, 
and  welfare,  among  others.  These  have  been 
major  pressure  areas  of  need. 

These  programs  will  grow,  because  the  need 
is    growing. 

But  their  growth  itself  has  posed  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  three  levels  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  number  of  programs  has  risen 
from  70  to  220  since  1958,  administered  by 
21  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
serving  the  needs  of  50  State  governments 
and  91,000  local  units  of  government. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  States  and 
local  governments  have  received  about  840 
billion  in  grants-in-aid. 

In  1967  alone,  70  percent  of  all  Federal 
expenditures  for  domestic  programs  will  be 
distributed  to  State  and  local  governments. 

These  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
succeeded  In  supplementing  State  and  local 
resources.  But  as  they  have  grown,  we  have 
tended  to  overlook  the  organizational  morass 
which    was    developing. 

And  so.  a  device  which  has  been  useful 
in  providing  essential  fiexlblUty  to  the  Fed- 
eral system  Is  Itself  becoming  inflexible  and 
ineffective. 

If  we  are  to  renew  the  flexibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  State  and  local 
governments,  we  must  act  now. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  preventing  a  crisis 
in  our  Federal  system,  we  must  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  Make  it  easier  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  use  and  apply  Federal  programs. 
This  includes  broadening  grant  categories 
and  criteria  In  order  to  give  State  and  local 
administrators  more  discretion. 

2.  Supplement  the  tools  available  to  State 
and  local  governments.  We  should  consider 
Increased  technical  assistance,  better  per- 
sonnel training  and  management,  and  more 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  Information 
on  Federal  assistance. 

3.  Encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  modernize  and  Improve  their  own  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  including  State  con- 
stitutions, fiscal  structures,  and  the  quality 
of  personnel. 

4.  Continue  to  supplement  State  and  local 
fiscal  resources. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  taken 
several  steps  to  give  greater  fiexlblUty  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  to  encourage 
greater  coordination  of  State  and  local  ac- 
tivity to  meet  areawide  needs.  One  step  was 
the  enactment  of  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  public  health  services  amend- 
ments of  1966.  This  act  broadened  the  ap- 
plication of  health  grants  to  give  States  more 
discretion  In  using  them  to  meet  their  own 
needs. 

Another  step  was  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
which  you  are  exploring  during  this  con- 
ference. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  also  a  need  to  re- 
structure the  National  Government  to  Insure 


that  our  aims  at  Increasing  the  flexibliitv 
and  maximum  effectiveness  of  Federal  pro. 
grams  are  carried  out.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
need  t-o  consider  and  use  one  or  more  of  th» 
following  approaches: 

1.  Rationa'lzlng  and  combining  the  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  grant-in-aid  pro! 
grams  by  legislative  action; 

2.  Reducing  the  number  of  department* 
and  agencies  involved  in  particular  program 
fields,  by  the  reorganization  of  department* 
and  agencies;  and 

3.  Establishing  a  coordinating  mechanism 
preferably.  In  my  Judgment,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

Last  week  I  reintroduced  three  bills  which 
are  designed  to  meet  these  alms.  They  are 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  tlie 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  and  an  act 
to  establish  a  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  the  legislation.  We  hope  our 
labors  will  result  in  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  National  Government. 

The  great  organizational  and  improvement 
challenge,  however,  rests  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

Many  State  and  executive  leaders  recognize 
the  challenge.  Many  pubhc  and  private  local 
leaders  recognize  the  need  for  action — as  I  am 
sure  you  do.  You  know  that  If  the  States 
and  local  governments  do  not  take  up  the 
challenge  of  urban  blight,  metropolitan 
sprawl,  social  unrest  and  riots,  pollution 
and  smog.  State  and  local  governments  can 
claim  only  a  Junior  partnership  In  our  Fed- 
eral system. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  does  not  Ue 
In  the  words  and  ideas  of  government  scholars 
and  critics.     The  answer  rests  with  the  voters. 

They  have  the  ultimate  power  to  reorga- 
nize State  and  local  government  machinery, 
to  modernize  public  management  and  man- 
power, and  to  seek  more  productive  ways  to 
finance  their  development. 

They  can  also  make  their  voices  heard  in 
Congress,  to  seek  a  streamlining  of  Federal 
aid  and  a  more  effective  coordination  of 
Federal  programs.  It  Is  the  apathy  of  the 
American  voter — an  apathy  bom  perhaps 
more  of  bewilderment  than  Indifference— 
that  can  destroy  the  search  for  a  new 
and  creative  federalism. 

But  where  does  the  voter  start  on  his 
quest  for  better  government? 

He  can  start  where  the  problems  of  federal- 
ism are  the  most  severe — with  his  own  local 
and  State  governments,  their  structure,  their 
manpower  competence,  their  ability  to  tap 
all  available  resources,  and  their  effective  ap- 
plication of  revenues  to  meet  real  needs. 

You  occupy  a  strategic  position  In  this 
quest — by  government  reform  and  by  en- 
couragement of  more  imagination  In  State 
and  local  programs.  This  will  require  cour- 
age, courage  to  assess  problems  and  courage 
to  offer  solutions. 

Prom  time  to  time  you  may  wonder 
whether  you  are  making  a  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem. Your  own  contribution  may  seem  a 
small  fragment. 

But  as  Dr.  Rene  Dubos  has  written: 

"Concern  for  the  future  is  the  mark  and 
the  glory  of  the  human  condition.  Men 
come  and  go,  but  however  limited  their  In- 
dividual strength,  small  their  contribution, 
and  short  their  lifespan,  their  efforts  are 
never  in  vain  because,  like  the  runners  In  a 
race,  they  hand  on  the  torch  of  life." 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  15, 
Senate  Resolution  21,  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance.      ^^^^^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL    COPIES     OF     EXECU- 
TIVE JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden]  send  to  the  desk  Senate 
Resolution  84,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hay- 
den], proposes  a  resolution  increasing 
the  number  of  printed  copies  of  the 
Executive  Journal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  84 

Resolved,  That,  beginning  with  the  First 
Session,  Ninetieth  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  have  printed 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
of  the  Executive  Journal  for  a  session  of  the 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE— ORDER  OF 

BUSINESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  21. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  indulgence  of  Senators — the  few 
who  are  in  the  Chamber — to  listen  to 
some  observations  I  have — before  we 
actually  consider  the  pending  resolu- 
tion—on the  bill  which  has  been  pending 
before  this  body  for  the  past  2  weeks. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed at  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  to  speak? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  a  waiver 
of  the  so-called  Pastore  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
merely  to  waive  the  provision  of  the  5- 
minute  limitation  on  each  speech  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  2  weeks  or  more,  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  the  so-called  Reorga- 
nization Act,  which  purports  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Senate — in  fact,  Con- 
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gress — to  do  a  better  job  than  is  pres- 
ently being  done. 

The  further  employment  of  men  and 
women  to  work  on  committees  in  the 
Senate  will  not  cure  existing  evils. 
More  money  will  not  do  it,  either.  As 
all  of  us  know,  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  was  amended  in  1948  and  provided 
for  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees to  be  hired  by  each  standing 
committee.  Prior  to  the  Reorganization 
Act,  there  were  40-some-odd  commit- 
tees in  this  body.  The  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  cut  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  to  15. 

It  was  further  provided  that  each 
standing  committee  would  have  four 
professionals  and  six  clerical  employees, 
and  that  was  the  limitation  imposed. 

Now  aside  from  that,  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  created  a  Legislative  Reference 
Service  so  that  all  members  of  the  var- 
ious committees,  as  well  as  all  Senators, 
would  have  a  central  source  from  which 
infoimation  could  be  obtained. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  provision 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  was 
the  reason  for  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  employees  for  each  committee. 

Before  that,  it  was  up  to  committee 
members,  up  to  employees  on  the  com- 
mittees, to  seek  information  and  per- 
form research  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. But  today  we  have  the  Legislative 
Reference  Sei-vice  with  a  force  of  304 
employees  to  serve  Congress  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

The  amount  of  money  required  each 
year  to  pay  for  the  employees  of  this 
Legislative  Reference  Service  is  $3,428,- 
000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  that  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  $3,428,000. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion was  created.  On  that  committee 
today  there  are  33  employees,  and  it  cost 
the  Government,  for  1966,  $417,747.43  to 
maintain  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

What  do  we  have  before  us  today  with 
respect  to  the  first  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering? Last  year  the  Senate  provided 
for  six  additional  professionals  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  in  addition  to  the  four  that 
were  previously  provided  for.  This  reso- 
lution adds  six  clericals  to  match,  from 
what  I  can  understand,  the  professionals 
that  were  provided  for  under  the 
resolution  adopted  last  year,  and  which 
gave  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
first  time  additional  professionals  over 
and  above  what  was  originally  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  1946. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Prior   to    1946   was 
there  in  existence  a  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  Legislative 
Reference  Sei-vice,  established  in  1946, 
which  has  grown  to  have  304  employees 
today,  at  a  cost  of  $3,428,000,  was  created 
to  supply  the  services  needed  and  which 


seemed  to  be  required  because  there  was 
a  limitation  put  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees a  standing  committee  might 
have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstood it  to  mean.  That  was  the  rea- 
son for  creating  the  Legislative  Refer- 
6I1C6  Service 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  has  just  pointed  out,  last  year 
the  Senate  expanded  the  staff  of  the 
Finance  Committee  by  six  additional 
professionals.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  since  we  already  had  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Taxation  which 
was  properly  staffed  and  whose  staff  was 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  any  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  his  remarks.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  sei-ved  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  about  16  years.  I 
took  the  position  last  year,  when  this 
proposal  was  before  the  Senate,  that  we 
did  not  need  the  staff.  We  had  all  the 
staff  necessary  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion we  needed.  We  had  the  most  com- 
petent staffs  in  existence,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  the  staff  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

I  regretted  that  the  Senate  saw  fit, 
unnecessarily  in  my  opinion,  to  expand 
that  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
wliich  I  was  a  member. 

I  join  the  Senator  today  in  the  state- 
ment that  those  extra  employees  are  not 
needed,  that  we  have  an  adequate  staff. 
The  statement  I  have  made  is  appli- 
cable to  many  other  staffs  as  well. 

I  emphasize  that  I  think  committees 
should  be  adequately  staffed.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  there  are  too  many  staff 
members  less  work  gets  done  than  if  the 
committee  has  the  appropriate  number. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  course  of  my 
statement  I  intend  to  show  just  that. 

In  addition  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, permanent  professional  positions 
have  been  created  in  six  other  standing 
committees. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  one  of  the  new- 
est members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
I  feel  privileged  to  serve  and  I  enjoy 
serving  on  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  before  I  came  to  this 
body.  I  have  made  use  of  the  magnifi- 
cent staff  of  the  joint  committee  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned. 
I  differ  with  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  when  he 
says  that  the  joint  committee  staff  has 
served  for  the  entire  purpose  of  and 
were  available  to  the  new  members,  who 
have  not  had  the  experience  he  has  had, 
or  who  are  not  at  the  top  in  seniority  on 
the  committee.  We  must  go  to  our  own 
staff  members  rather  than  depend  on 
the  joint  committee  staff,  the  members  of 
which,  half  the  time,  are  either  working 
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for  or  are  appearing  before  Itie  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  new  mqmbers  of 
the  staff  who  helped  me  last  year  and 
helped  some  of  the  new  members  of  the 
committee  in  accomplishing  pur  pur- 
poses on  that  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sura  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  is  cor- 
rect, but  he  could  have  gotten  that  in- 
formation from  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  which  we  spoke  of.  He 
could  have  gotten  it  from  the  jiint  com- 
mittee, as  well,  through  his  owh  admin- 
istrative assistant.  That  was  |  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  the  Legislatite  Refer- 
ence Service. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  I  Was  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  House  ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  since  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Conlmittee,  I 
have  found  some  of  the  reprei  lentatives 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Seivice,  who 
are  speciahsts  on  social  security  legis- 
lation and  on  fundamental  ta?  legisla- 
tion, to  be  superb  advisers;  put  many 
times  when  I  have  called  for  Informa- 
tion they  have  been  in  the  other  body 
or  were  appearing  before  the  Jc  int  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  I  have  had  to  rely  on  the  Inew  staff 
members. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  poinjt  is  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  until  last  year,  tiat  com- 
mittee functioned  well.  I  never  heard 
any  criticism  of  its  functioningfc  yet  that 
committee  operated  with  the  four  pro- 
fessionals and  the  six  clericals  that  were 
originally  provided. 

I  am  not  trying  to  throw  bduquets  in 
my  direction,  but  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Is  as 
well  operated  as  any  committee  on  the 
Hill.  It  is  true  that  we  do  fnot  have 
the  immense  amoiont  of  work  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  or  that,  let  us 
say.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  heaped  on  itself  lately.  But  since 
I  became  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
have  employed  only  two  professionals — 
one  good  lawyer  and  one  good  ^onomist. 
When  I  go  to  the  lawyer  for  idvice,  he 
provides  it  on  his  own ;  he  doea  not  have 
to  have  a  partner  to  consult  with.  The 
economist  who  serves  that  dommittee 
serves  all  the  members  of  the  c(^mmittee: 
he  does  not  try  to,  and  cannon,  pass  the 
buck.  I 

It  is  my  considered  judgmen(t  that,  no 
matter  how  many  persons  wje  employ 
on  these  committees,  or  how  much 
money  we  supply,  we  are  simaly  adding 
to  our  woes.    That  is  what  we  pire  doijig. 

To  go  back  to  the  committees  that 
have  permanent  professionals  and  per- 
manent clericals  other  than  tjhose  pro- 
vided under  the  original  act,  a^  amended 
in  1948.  the  Finance  Committee  has  six 
professionals. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
addition  to  the  four  that  wer<  provided 
beyond  the  original  act.  now  has  three 
professionals  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
three  clericals  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  one  additional  pnofessional 
aside  from  the  four  provided  for  in  the 
original  act.  I 

These,  as  I  say.  are  permanent  posi- 
tions, and  are  to  be  considered  separate 


and  apart  from  other  positions  that  will 
be  created  or  have  been  created,  and  for 
which  funds  are  being  requested  today. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  aside 
from  its  regular  four  professionals,  now 
has  two  additional  professionals  and 
three  additional  clericals  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  That  committee  does  not 
have  to  come  before  the  Senate  every 
year  to  obtain  more  funds  for  those  posi- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  one  additional  professional. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  one  additional  clerical. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  one  additional  professional 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  little  sum- 
mary of  the  number  of  additional  em- 
ployees who  have  been  provided  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  Now  I  shall  proceed  to 
state  the  number  of  additional  employees 
provided  for  by  these  resolutions.  Let  us 
take  first  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  a  new  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  did  that 
committee  have  originally? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Originally  that 
committee  had  four  professionals  and  six 
clericals.  Today  the  committee  is  ask- 
ing for  a  budget  of  $50,000.  I  shall  point 
out  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
that  resolution  the  number  of  additional 
employees  that  will  entail. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
had  authorized  from  the  beginning  four 
professionals  and  six  clericals.  That 
committee  is  using  today,  and  has  been 
using  ever  since  I  became  chairman,  only 
two  professionals  and  five  clericals. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
20  employees  authorized.  The  number  of 
professionals  will  be  10  and  the  number 
of  clericals  will  be  10. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  have  29  employees  on  its  staff — 
18  professionals,  or  12  more  than  pro- 
vided under  the  original  law,  and  11 
clericals. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  will 
have,  if  the  resolution  is  agreed  to — and 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  be — 44  employ- 
ees. Twenty-two  of  them  will  be  pro- 
fessionals, and  22  will  be  clericals,  at  an 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  of 
$475,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  ? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. A  resolution  to  authorize  four 
professionals  was  adopted  in  1948.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  1946. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     In     1946.     At    that 
time,  it  was  declared  that  there  would  be 
a  limitation  on  the  permanent  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  workers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  provided 
in  the  law;  yes.  The  limitation  was  fixed 
at  that  number. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  said  that  to  make  certain  that  ade- 
quate informational  service  was  pro- 
vided, the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
should  be  created. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That,  in  effect,  was 
the  reason  for  the  additional  employees 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  also  the  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  on  Economics,  or 
whatever  its  name  was? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1946,  how  many 
employees  were  authorized  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Four  professionals 
and  six  clerical;  a  total  of  10. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  employ- 
ees  does  that  committee  have  today? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Forty-four. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  are  the  44  di- 
vided? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-two  profes- 
sionals and  22  clericals 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  as  such  I  know  of 
an  instance  when  special  funds  were 
requested  for  the  performance  of  a  spe- 
cial service  for  a  1-year  period;  em- 
ployees were  hired  to  perform  that 
special  service,  the  year  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  employees  were  retained  on  a 
rather  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  that  that  has  been  the 
case  with  most  of  the  subcommittees. 
Additional  employees  were  hired  to  do  a 
certain  job.  For  instance,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  was 
created  about  15  years  ago.  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  to  be  spent 
for  that  service  was  stated  by  the  former 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  who  was  the 
author  of  the  resolutions.  The  record 
will  show  his  exact  statement,  but  as  I 
remember  it,  he  said : 

We  can  complete  this  job  with  from 
$75,000  to  $150,000. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  subcommittee 
is  still  in  operation.  It  is  coming  before 
the  Senate,  requesting  money  in  a  fixed 
resolution :  and  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  spent  to  retain  that  subcommittee 
is  not  $150,000,  but  has  now  reached 
more  than  $1.3  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  to  point  up  the 
issue 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  is  that 
there  is  nothing  more  permanent  than  a 
temporary  cormnittee.  That  is  what  Is 
happening  to  all  of  these  so-called  tem- 
porary committees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  that  "tem- 
porary" Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, of  which  the  Senator  has  just 
spoken,  created?    About  15  years  ago? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  At  least  15  or  17 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  it  declared 
to  be  at  that  time,  a  temporary  commit- 
tee for  1  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  as  were  all  of 
these  except  for  a  few. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  1967.  and  Ihat 
subcommittee  is  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  still  in  existence. 
Mark  my  word,  after  a  while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoddI  will  come  before  the  Senate  to 
show  what  he  has  done  during  the  past 
year.  All  of  the  chairmen  come  here  to 
show  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  more  Senators 
were  present  to  listen  to  and  to  take  part 
in  this  debate,  because  I  am  here  to  tell 
the  Senate  that  today  on  the  Senate 


eoaiinittee  payrolls  are  615  employees — 
465  more  than  were  originally  provided 
for  when  the  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed  in  1946.  This  is  continuing  to 
increase. 

We  are  confronted  today,  as  I  shall 
point  out  in  a  few  minutes,  with  another 
reorganization  act,  a  measure  that  seeks 
to  improve  upon  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  I  shall  show  that  it  aggravates 
the  situation  rather  than  improves  it — at 
least,  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  not  asked  for  any  additional 
employees. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  has  22  employees  at  pres- 
ent—10  professional  and  12  clerical  em- 
ployees. That  committee  asks  for  six 
additional  clerical  employees. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  75  employees  at  present — 40 
professional  and  35  clerical  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  quite  a 
few  of  these  committees  are  necessary. 
Some  of  these  committees  should  have 
increases,  but  the  practice  of  increasing 
the  number  of  employees  on  these  com- 
mittees has  simply  snowballed.  That  is 
why  I  have  interested  myself  every  year 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  matter. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  18  employees — eight 
professional  and  10  clerical  employees. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
198  employees — 106  professional  and  92 
clerical  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  be  in  excess  of  $2.5  million  over  and 
above  the  amount  provided  for  each 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  50  employees — 24  profes- 
sional and  26  clerical  employees. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  25  employees — 12  pro- 
fessional and  13  clerical  employees. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
18  employees — eight  professional  and  10 
clerical  employees. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  23  employees — 11  profes- 
sional and  12  clerical  employees. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  headed  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
This  is  a  select  committee.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  regular  committees  formed  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  entitled  to  all  of  the  prerogatives 
of  a  regular  committee.  It  was  provided 
that  that  committee  would  have  four 
professional  and  six  clerical  employees. 
And  they  have  that  many. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  14 
employees — seven  professional  and  seven 
clerical  employees. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  add  the 
wage  cost  for  the  additional  people  pro- 
vided for  in  these  resolutions,  the  total 
would  be  an  authorization  of  $6,653,- 
732.50. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  each  standing 
committee  has  $179,506  with  which  to 
pay  for  these  four  professional  and  six 
clerical  employees.  That  is  what  my 
com.mittee  has.  That  is  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has.  That  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has   That 


amount  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  that 
would   be  provided  by   the  resolutions. 

We  should  also  add  to  that  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  per- 
manent professional  and  clerical  em- 
ployees on  some  of  these  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
$592,000  to  spend,  and  each  of  the  15 
standing  committees  has  an  expense  ac- 
count of  $10,000  for  printing  and  other 
expenditures.  That  alone  amounts  to 
$150,000. 

If  we  were  to  add  all  that  up — the 
amount  that  would  be  provided  by  these 
resolutions  plus  the  amount  set  aside  for 
the  15  standing  committees  and  the  $10,- 
000  expense  account  for  each  standing 
committee — the  total  would  aggregate 
$10,088,322.50. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
money  that  I  am  worried  about,  but  it 
is  my  considered  judgment  that  with  so 
many  employees  on  these  committees  we 
are  bound  to  have  a  lot  of  waste.  We  are 
bound  to  have  a  lot  of  buckpassing  from 
one  employee  to  another. 

I  know  that  would  happ)en  in  my  com- 
mittee if  I  saw  fit  to  employ  all  of  the 
employees  that  I  would  be  able  to  employ 
under  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  considering  what  I  have 
said,  let  us  look  at  what  the  pending  bill 
would  do. 

The  Reorganization  Act  that  we  are 
now  considering  does  not  in  any  manner 
affect  or  try  to  stop  the  creation  of  these 
special  committees.  The  practice  of  re- 
taining these  committees  and  adding  new 
ones  will  not  be  affected  in  any  manner. 

If  the  pending  reorganization  bill  is 
enacted  into  law,  for  each  standing, 
select,  and  joint  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate— paid  from  the  contingency  fund  of 
the  Senate — there  would  be  one  addi- 
tional position  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$23,244.66,  and  two  positions  each  at  a 
salai-y  not  to  exceed  $22,230. 

The  reorganization  bill  adds  employees 
to  those  authorized  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent law  and  those  authorized  by  these 
resolutions. 

For  each  standing  committee  of  the 
House,  we  are  adding  three  positions. 
That  is  being  done  on  what  basis?  It 
is  not  being  done  on  the  basis  of 
823,244.66,  as  provided  by  the  Senate,  but 
at  $25,890.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  able  today  to  pay  its  committee 
employees  more  than  the  Senate  can 
afford.  That,  Mr.  President,  has  led  to 
a  little  pirating,  and  I  have  had  personal 
experience  with  that  situation. 

The  lawyer  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  a 
good  lawyer.  We  have  worked  together 
for  quite  some  time.  At  the  time,  I 
thought  I  was  paying  him  all  I  was  able 
to  pay,  but  I  found  out  that  I  was  not. 

He  said: 

Senator,  I  cannot  stay  with  you.  I  can 
get  more  from  the  House. 

I  said: 

Just  a  moment.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  not  paying  you  the  full  amount.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  you  the  full  amount.  You 
should  have  brought  It  to  my  attention 
before. 

He  said: 

Senator,  even  though  you  paid  me  the 
full  amount  that  you  can  pay,  under  the 


House  rules  I  can  get  1.400  and  some  odd 
dollars  more  than  you  can  pay  me. 

So,  what  happened?    I  said: 
Do  what  you  please. 

He  decided  to  go  to  the  House  for  this 
additional  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  right. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  for  the  House  to 
be  able  to  pay  more  than  the  Senate  can 
pay  to  people  doing  the  same  job.  If 
that  situation  is  permitted  to  exist,  all 
the  people  we  train  here,  and  with  whom 
we  work,  will  seek  greener  fields  and 
more  pay.  We  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
pirating. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  an  amendment  that  I  have  to  S. 
355.  the  reorganization  bill,  which  would 
in  part — and  in  part  only — take  care  of 
this  inequity  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  would  provide  a  statutory 
permission  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  allow  some  of  our  chief  staff 
members  to  achieve  equality  with  the 
House  staff  members. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Senate  staff  members  would  have 
to  be  raised  in  order  to  accomplish  that. 
Mr.  METCALF.  No. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  intention  is  to 
put  them  on  a  par,  they  all  would  have 
to  receive  a  raise. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  the  House,  as  I  un- 
derstand, they  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a 
civil  service  grade  of  GS-18,  and  every- 
body on  a  House  committee  can  receive 
the  same  pay,  if  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  permit  it.  But  my 
amendment  provides  that  only  certain 
staff  members  be  permitted  to  be  paid  on 
an  equal  basis,  although  we  have  based  it 
on  the  senatorial  staff  salary. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  case.  Every 
committee  in  the  Senate  has  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  of  raiding  and  pirating  on 
the  part  of  the  House;  so  that  staff  em- 
ployees who  are  important  and  signifi- 
cant to  us,  in  the  Senate,  have  gone  over 
to  the  House,  because  of  the  greater  op- 
portunity for  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  are  aggravating 
the  situation  by  providing  in  this  bill 
that,  for  each  standing  committee  of  the 
House— remember,  for  each  standing 
committee — not  only  one  of  the  three 
new  employees  can  get  $25,890,  but  all 
three  of  them  can  get  it.  In  our  case, 
we  have  only  one  that  can  get  a  total  of 
only  $23,244.66  and  we  have  another  one 
that  can  get  about  $1,000  less,  and  so  on. 
Our  salary  provision  is  more  or  less  grad- 
uated. But  in  the  House,  each  standing 
committee  worker,  no  matter  what  he 
does— these  three  additional  employees — 
if  the  chairman  directs  and  if  the  money 
is  available  can  receive  the  $25,890,  with- 
out any  "ifs"  or  "ands." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    I    am   in   accord 
with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana with  regard  to  this  issue. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  pending  reorganization  bill. 
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Does  the  pending  reorganizj  ,tion  bill 
contain  any  provision  which  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  indeed.  What 
the  bill  does  is  to  agree  to  the  lituation. 
It  is  as  if  to  say,  "AH  right,  let  t  ne  House 
have  employees  at  such  a  salaiy  and  us 
at  a  lower  salary." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  correct  this  condition. 
The  condition  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks  is  a  reality :  it  is  not  an  imagina- 
tive situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senat  or  is  cor- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  a  difficulty 
that  we  face  in  the  Senate.  The  pend- 
ing reorganization  bill  should  deal  with 
the  problem.  Instead  of  perpeti  lating  the 
inequity,  I  think  that  the  bill  slould  cor- 
rect it.  We  should,  by  provision  of  law 
in  this  Reorganization  Act,  remedy  the 
condition  about  which  we  are  low  com- 
plaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presiient,  as  I 
have  indicated.  I  am  bringing  up  these 
points  in  connection  with  the  ie  resolu- 
tions because  I  do  not  believe  t  nat  many 
Senators  are  acquainted  with  what  the 
pending  bill  provides.  In  my  Opinion,  it 
aggravates  the  situation  that  now  pre- 
vails. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pending  >)ill  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  cominittees  to 
function:  because  it  would  provide  much 
more  help,  and  there  is  enough  help  now, 
if  the  committee  chairman  anfl  the  peo- 
ple under  his  supervision  use  th ;  facilities 
that  are  provided  under  the  or  iginal  Re- 
organization Act.  As  I  have  sj  id,  we  are 
spending  over  $3  million  to  pr  )vide  that 
service  to  the  Members  of  Con  gress,  and 
it  ought  to  be  used. 

It   is   my   considered   judgiient   that 
much  of  the  information  that  is  needed 
by  many  of  these  committees  which  are 
especially  formed  could  be  obtained  by 
the  Senators'  own  force,  or.  if  1  e  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  throug  i  the  pro- 
fessionals and  the  clericals  w^o  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  15  standing  committees. 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.    Amendment  No.  33 
to  S.  355  would  do  in  part,  whi  ,t  the  Sen- 
ator from   Arkansas    I  Mr.  WcClellan] 
suggested:  that  is,  equalize  tie  salaries 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
thus  help  to  eliminate  inequties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  do  It  in  part? 
Why  not  do  it  through  and  l  hrough? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Because  t  le  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  tha :  under  the 
House  provision  every  individi  lal  member 
of  a  House  committee  could  1  >e  paid  the 
full  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Surely. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Under  riy  amend- 
ment, only  certain  top  staff  officials  could 
be  paid  the  full  amount.  I  dq  not  believe 
there  should  be  even  an  authorization  to 
pay  clerical  workers  $25,000  <»r  $26,000  a 
year  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  believes  that.  S6  we  have 
merely  tried  to  eliminate  siniple  inequi- 
ties and  inequalities  among  cjur  top  staff 
officials. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ^ield' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     How  doe$  the  Sena 
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tor  determine  whether  an  employee  is  a 
specialist  or  a  professional  peculiarly 
gifted  with  knowledge  for  a  certain 
position? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  read  the  resolution,  he  will  see 
that  a  certain  number  of  lawyers  are  re- 
quested. They  are  considered  profes- 
sionals. "Clericals"  would  mean  typists 
and  men  and  women  who  take  shorthand 
and  transcribe  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says 
that  under  the  bill  one  new  position  as 
a  professional  and  two  new  positions  as 
clericals  would  be  created. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No:  for  each  stand- 
ing committee.  That  is  the  first  cate- 
gory. For  each  Senate  standing  or  se- 
lect committee  and  for  each  joint  com- 
mittee paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  there  would  be  three  posi- 
tions as  proposed  in  the  reorganization 
bill:  One  position  would  pay  $23,244.66; 
two  positions  would  pay  not  to  exceed 
$22,230.09.  They  would  be  in  addition 
to  those  now  provided  in  the  law  and  are 
now  provided  for  in  these  resolutions. 

As  to  the  House,  for  each  House  stand- 
ing committee,  the  reorganization  bill 
does  not  say  that  one  new  position  would 
pay  $23.000-plus  and  the  other  $22,000- 
plus.  We  say  that  each  of  the  new  three 
positions  could  be  funded  at  $25,890. 
That  is  what  we  say. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
employees  to  whom  I  have  just  referred, 
we  have  a  new  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  created  in  this  bill.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  pur- 
pose of  that  committee.  That  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
will  be  able  to  obtain  12  positions  at 
salaries  not  to  exceed  $25,890  each. 
Senators  will  see  that  we  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  there  is  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  there  is  a  ceiling  which  is  put 
on  the  salaries  but  not  a  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
committee  to  determine  how  close  to  the 
$25,000  it  shall  go? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  my  understanding. 

There  is  provision  for  an  additional 
number  of  employees  as  shall  be  needed 
to  carry  out  section  46.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,890  each.  That  is  the  same 
committee. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  12 
employees  are  not  sufficient  and  more 
employees  are  needed,  they  can  be  em- 
ployed. Then,  there  is  provision  for  un- 
limited temporary  or  intermittent  em- 
ployment at  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day. 
That  is  provided  for  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  is  to  pay  for 
this? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  You.  The  tax- 
payers. 

Then,  there  is  one  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Placement  and  Management  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  committee  at  not 
to  exceed  $25,890.  That  is  another  po- 
sition being  created.  Then,  there  is  the 
additional  staff  of  the  Office  of  Place- 
ment and  Management  at  compensation 
fixed  by  the  director  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  joint  committee.     That, 


Senators,  Is  included  in  the  bill  thp'  la 
now  before  the  Senate  and  that  we  have 
been  considering  now  for  2  weeks. 

In  addition  to  all  of  those  items,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  provision  for  an  ad- 
ditional position  for  the  office  of  each 
Senator,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $23,- 
244.66.  Whether  he  needs  it  or  not, 
there  it  is. 

Then,  for  the  joint  committee ■ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Please  do  not  go  on. 
That  is  too  much. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  I  am  not  finished 
yet.    I  wish  to  read  two  more. 

For  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary,  there  is  provision  for  three  posi- 
tions not  to  exceed  $25,890.  Listen  to 
this:  For  the  General  Accoimting  Office, 
13  positions  at  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
day. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  is  in  this  bill. 
I  repeat  that  it  will  aggravate  the  con- 
ditions which  now  exist.  We  will  simply 
have  so  many  people  that  they  will  not 
know  what  to  do.  There  will  be  a  lot  of 
buckpassing  from  one  person  to  the 
other.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
have  enough  Senators  present  when  the 
bill  is  voted  upon  so  that  this  matter  can 
be  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  not  let  me  stop  the 
Senator.    Please  go  on. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Harris  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  little  quirk  in  this  bill  and  I 
do  not  know  why  it  was  included.  It 
would  give  to  the  minority  the  right  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  positions. 
However,  if  those  positions  are  asked  for 
and  there  is  no  vacancy  the  committee 
would  be  compelled  to  hire  those  persons 
if  the  majority  of  the  minority  should 
say  that  they  want  them. 

In  other  words,  if  on  any  standing 
committee  the  slots  have  been  filled,  if 
they  are  already  filled,  and  the  majority 
of  the  minority  should  say,  "We  want 
two  of  these  six  employees.  We  have  no 
need  of  those  two  employees,  but  we 
insist." 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill  they 
could  be  employed  whether  they  were 
needed  or  not  and  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  six  positions  already  filled.  I  do 
not  know  how  such  language  got  into  the 
bill.  I  am  only  trying  to  lay  bare  this 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  I  am  very  impopular 
among  some  of  these  workers  around 
here.  They  think  that  I  am  after  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  might  be  after  some 
of  them  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  new  bill  is  en- 
acted we  will  have  to  build  a  new  Senate 
office  building.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  We  are  filled  up  now,  and  we  are  pro- 
viding for  many,  many  more  positions 
under  this  new  bill.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  take  note  of  the 
many  provisions  of  this  bill  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  things 
about  this  bill  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss, but  I  understand  that  a  few  Sen- 
ators are  desirous  of  leaving  this  after- 
noon and  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much 
more  time.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  trying  for  the  past  15  years  to 
keep  up  with  the  creation  of  these  nev 
committees.  I  concede,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  some  instances  there  is  a  necessity 
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for  such  work  and  I  would  refer  to  the 
committee  which  is  handled  by  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas.  As  he  knows  I 
liave  never  taken  serious  issue  with  his 
committee.  However,  there  are  many 
committees,  for  instance,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  that  we  could  con- 
solidate. In  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary  it  seems  as  though  it  is  neces- 
sary that  each  member  of  the  committee 
must  head  a  subcommittee. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  them 
have  a  subcommittee  but,  as  I  shall 
show  shortly  when  the  resolutions  come 
up,  there  seem  to  be  14  or  15  subcom- 
niittees  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
No  wonder  Senators  complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  get  their  work  done.  So 
many  of  them  are  occupied,  I  presume, 
in  keeping  tabs  on  the  employees  in  their 
subcommittees,  giving  them  work,  and 
things  like  that. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  providing  this 
additional  help  for  all  Senators— I  am 
not  objecting  where  it  is  needed — is  un- 
necessary. Much  of  the  information 
which  is  needed  by  a  Senator,  if  not 
known  by  him  will  be  known  by  his 
committee  staff,  or  his  administrative 
assistant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  find  myself  in  gen- 
eral accord  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  He  knows,  of 
course,  that  I  have  been  the  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  on  his  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a  great 
many  years  and  that  I  have  never  asked 
for  any  additional  employees. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  getting  along  with  that  principal 
committee  without  additional  employees. 

I  also  have  a  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, of  which  the  Senator  knows, 
and  I  have  not  asked  for  additional  em- 
ployees there. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I 
want  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Calendar 
No.  20,  Senate  Resolution  51,  which  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  for  a  moment. 
That  is  a  resolution  to  provide  $50,000  a 
year  additional  money  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
We  have  no  subcommittees.  We  have 
found  that  the  employment  of  high-level 
professional  employees,  of  the  kind 
which  can  really  go  into  the  facts  in  this 
new  field  of  science  and  give  Senators 
the  much-needed  help  they  seek  has 
required  this  additional  money. 

Likewise,  we  have  found  it  advisable  to 
assign  some  of  these  employees  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee* 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  at  one  time,  in  1961, 
as  I  recall,  it  had  an  extra  assignment, 
which  necessitated  $135,000  a  year,  and 
which  was  later  cut  to  $50,000  a  year. 
We  are  asking  now  for  an  extension  of 
that  amount  of  money  for  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Senator,  I  believe, 
knows  that  we  have  to  get  highly  trained 
staff  employees,  going  well  above  the 
level  of  staff  employees  on  some  other 
committees  in  their  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific matters  to  serve  on  that  committee ; 
but,  in  addition,  we  have  asked  for  a 


great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  effect,  I  understand  we 
are  underwriting  an  employee  over 
there  to  keep  us  informed  on  space 
developments. 

Without  being  able  to  plead  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  would  have, 
if  he  were  here — and  he  is  detained  nec- 
essarily from  the  Senate  on  other  mat- 
ters— I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  take  note  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  that  committee.  Al- 
though I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to 
ask  for  any  additional  funds  on  the 
subcommittees  on  which  I  serve  as  chair- 
man, I  believe  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  completely  justified. 
They  are  supported  in  that  request  by  all 
members  of  the  committee  because  we 
know  of  the  particular  difficulties  in  that 
field. 

I  should  add  that  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
decide  what  will  be  the  appropriate 
space  activities  after  the  moon  shot,  for 
which  we  should  be  making  preparations 
now.  These  matters  are,  of  course,  of 
particular  scientific  depth— if  I  may  use 
that  word — and  I  do  not  think  we  could 
get  the  kind  of  employees  to  serve — and 
whom  we  want  to  carry  on  there — with- 
out some  additional  help,  as  would  be 
provided  by  Senate  Resolution  51. 

I  ask  the  Senator's  attention  to  that 
now.  I  do  not  know  what  his  expecta- 
tion is,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  not  object 
to  this  resolution,  because  It  is  merely 
carrying  on  this  activity  which  is  highly 
specialized  and  does  require  great  help 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
underwriting  of  some  of  their  employees 
over  there. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Senator  will  make 
an  exception,  if  he  is  going  to  make  ex- 
ceptions anywhere,  with  reference  to 
this  subject. 

I  make  this  statement  without  any  per- 
sonal or  selfish  interest  in  it  at  all.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  are  stating 
the  matter  just  as  it  is,  when  they  re- 
quest the  extension  of  this  $50,000  a  year, 
which  was  cut  down,  as  I  have  already 
said,  from  $135,000  extra  a  year  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question:  Under  the  law,  four 
professionals  are  already  provided  for. 
What  kind  of  work  do  they  do?  Why 
could  not  a  committee  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  do  away  with  its  lawyer,  let  us 
say,  and  hire  a  specialist  in  aeronautics, 
instead  of  getting  an  economist  or  a 
lawyer  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  not  only  have 
one  specialist,  but  also  a  whole  group  of 
specialists  there.  The  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that  the  field  it  covers  is  not 
only  space,  but  also  aeronautics,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  both,  in  which  fields  ad- 
vances are  being  made  all  the  time. 

My  feeling  is  that  this  particular  re- 
quest is  fully  justified,  as  I  have  already 
said. 

I  sympathize  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  I 
think  I  have  shown  by  my  own  unwilling- 
ness to  ask  for  any  further  help  in  any 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  the  head. 


I  think  that  this  request  is  justified, 
and  I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  look  carefully 
into  the  question  before  he  makes  any 
attack  on  it,  because  I  should  be  required 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  in  the  past  15  or  20  years 
since  I  have  been  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
had  very  little  success  on  the.  Senate 
floor — except  in  two  or  three  instances — 
even  to  cut  back  on  some  of  the  requests 
made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will 
agree  that  he  has  received  no  requests 
from  me  for  increases  on  the  subcommit- 
tees on  which  I  have  served. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or  on  the  commit- 
tee on  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  the  senior  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  sir:  not  at  all. 
But  the  Senator  knows  that  the  people 
working  on  our  committee  obtain  their 
information  when  necessary  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  That  is  where  all 
the  information  should  come  from. 

I  am  saying  that  instead  of  having 
six  professionals — as  is  projected — we 
could  probably  do  with  the  present  four 
and  curtail  some  authorized  by  these 
resolutions.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
striving  to  do  for  quite  some  time  but, 
so  far,  to  no  avail. 

I  want  to  say  this.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  opposing — and 
exposing — these  resolutions,  cut  back  on 

the  requests  made  almost  $500,000 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     $456,000. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     $456,000 — I    thank 
the  Senator.    I  said,  "almost." 

That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  commit- 
tee is  the  one  in  the  better  position  to 
make  the  determination  than  for  us  to 
try  to  do  it  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  commit- 
tee should  hold  hearings — that  is  what 
it  is  for — and  find  out  whether  or  not 
these  personnel  were  actually  necessary. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  [Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina!  cannot  be  here  at  this 
moment,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  been  advised  by  the  chair- 
man that  the  Rules  Committee  met; 
that  it  listened  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees  and  listened  to  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  various 
committees  present  their  requests:  and 
that,  after  carefully  considering  these 
various  requests  and  listening  to  the 
justifications  therefor  on  the  part  of  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers, the  committee,  indeed,  cut  $456,085 
from  the  total  of  $6,352,085  requested: 
that  the  amounts  requested  in  a  total 
of  23  resolutions  have  suffered  reduc- 
tions: that  the  final  amended  total  was 
$5,896,000. 

I  am  glad  the  senior  Senator  from 

Louisiana  has  referred  to  the  reductions 

that  have  been  made  by  the  Rules  and 

Administration  Committee. 

I  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee,  it  ihould  be 
pointed  out  that  the  committee  did,  in- 
deed, listen  to  the  justiflcatiolis  for  the 
requests  made  by  the  chalrmeh  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of|  the  var- 
ious committees,  and  proceeded  then  to 
make  reductions  in  the  ambunts  re- 
quested in  23  resolutions,  the  reductions 
amounting  to  almost  half  a  nilllion  dol- 
lars, j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before.  I  want  to  again  c(^mpliment 
the  committee  for  having  seeO  fit  to  do 
what  I  have  been  advocating  tor  over  15 
years.  This  is  the  only  year!  unfortu- 
nately, that  I  have  seen  it  oone.  If  I 
had  my  hat  on.  I  would  take  my  hat  off 
to  the  chairman  of  the  cominittee.  A 
good  job  has  been  done,  butll  think  a 
better  job  could  be  done  by  feoing  into 
the  whole  matter  more  carefully  and  not 
try  to  complete  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  2  or  3  days,  wheni  it  should 
take  a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  the  chair- 
men, as  well  as  some  of  the  employees, 
to  appear  and  to  ascertain  whit  they  are 
doing.  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgjinia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.     ] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I 
simply  want  to  state  that  I  am  advised 
that  the  committee  met  over  a  period  of 
3  weeks  and  considered  thje  various 
resolutions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  committee 
have  hearings? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
committee  conducted  hearings  on  all 
those  proposals.  [ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  |  are  the 
printed  hearings?  I  asked  jfor  them. 
They  were  just  open  statements  to  the 
committee.  [ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  question  the 
Senator  asked.  Transcripts  pre  avail- 
able for  all  Members  to  read.     ] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  ait  they?  I 
wish  I  had  known  that.  [ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
are  no  printed  hearings,  butlthere  are 
transcripts,  and  they  are  piii>llc  tran- 
scripts. I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  I  llad  known 
that  they  were  available.  I  liave  never 
seen  them  before.  I  assumejd  that  no 
hearings  were  held 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Hear- 
ings were  held. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  cour^.  there  Is 
in  the  report  on  each  of  the  resolutions 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee affected,  indicating  how  badly  he 
needs  these  people  and  for  what. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  can  answer  this  question. 
What  was  the  total  amount  allocated 
last  year  for  the  operations  that  have 
been  disciissed  to  the  committees  that 
needed  the  money?  I  am  referring  to 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
total  amount  for  last  year  was  $5,798,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  .What  is  the  aggre- 
gate for  this  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ag- 
gregate for  this  year  is  $5,896,000,  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  $456,085  from 
the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Below  what  it  was 
in  1966? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  ap- 
proximately $98,000  more  than  last  year, 
but  this  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  additional  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty,  which  will  get 
$165,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  before  me 
the  figures  for  previous  Congresses.  For 
the  Senator's  information.  I  will  read 
those  figures. 

The  total  expended  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress was  $4,769,000. 

In  the  85th  Congress  it  was  $5,906,000. 

In  the  86th  Congress  it  was  $7,814,000. 
It  went  up  each  year. 

In  the  87th  Congress  it  went  down 
$200,000.  The  full  amount  of  money  was 
not  expended. 

In  the  88th  Congress  It  went  up  to 
$7,918,000. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  one  just  past, 
the  amount  was  $9,597,682. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  com.mittee  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, 84th  Cong,  through  90th  Cong.,  1st 


ludiriary  subcom  Tiittws 


Administrative  Practices  and  Procedure!  . 

Antitrusiaiul  Monopoly..   

ronslitutional  Amendment 

Constitutional  Rights 

Constitutional  Separation  of  Powers... 

Criminal  I^wsand  Procedures 

Federal  Charters. .   

FederalJudicial  System 

Immigration  and  Naturalitatlon.. 

Internal  Security 

Juvenile  I  )elinquency 

National  Penitentiaries 

Patents.  Trademarlts.  and  Copyrights. 

Refugees  and  Escapees. 

Revision  and  Codification.  .  . 
Trading  With  the  Enemy I. 


Summary  of  committee  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  inveatiga. 
tions,  84th  Cong,  through  90th  Cong.,  j^ 
aess. — Continued 


sess. 

Authorized  !    Expended 

84th  Cong.  (1955-56i: 
Inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine 

18.578, 859.  iM 
315, 000.  UO 

$4.  53n,  074. 67 
293,523.35 

Total I  6.893,859.94  I     4. 769.  .198.  02 


Mr. 


Authorized 

Expended 

85th  Cong.  (1957-58): 
Inquiries  and  Inves- 
tigations             

$7, 958. 78a  14 

32o.ooaoo 

•W.  696. 275  34 

210,445.88 

Routine 

Total 

8.278,780.14       5,906,721.8 

86th  Cong.  (1959-60): 
Inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine  . 

10,458.231.37 
300,000.00 

7.619.895.65 
214.326.52 

Total 

10, 758. 231.  37 

7,834,22117 

8:th  Cong.  (1961-«2): 
Inquiries  and  Inves- 

9.458,700.00 
283.300.00 

7.3«8,8KT. 
215.888.6: 

Routine   .      

Total 

9. 742.000. 00 

7, 524, 733. » 

88th  Cong.  (1963-64): 
Inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations  

Routine 

9.802,933.00 

280,000.00 

7.716.828.20 
202.08J.85 

Total 

10,082,933.00 

7.918.918.05 

89th  Cong.  (1965-66):  In- 
quiries and  investiga- 
tions (total) -  -    ... 

90th  Cong.,  1st  SPSS.:  In- 
quiries and  investiga- 
tions (projected)  (total) . 

12,298,415.00 
5.896.000.00 

■9,597,682.49 

1  Through  Dec.  31,  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  just  given  do  not  correspond 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  figures,  ex- 
cept for  the  90th  Congress,  are  for  both 
sessions  of  the  previous  Congresses.  The 
figures  have  not  been  separated,  but  that 
can  be  done. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary 
that  was  made  by  my  o£Qce  staff,  naming 
the  subcommittee,  stating  the  amount 
spent  in  1966,  for  11  months,  and  the 
amount  requested  for  1967,  and  also  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

The  table  gives  all  that  information. 
It  gives  the  number  of  full-time  employ- 
ees requested,  which  Is  in  another  col- 
umn, the  number  of  hearings  held  by  the 
various  subcommittees,  the  number  of 
reports  made  by  the  various  subcom- 
mittees, the  cost  of  printing  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table,  which  relates  to  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Amount 
spent  in  1966 
(11  months) 


$155. 

482. 

92. 

168. 

60. 
6. 
155. 
145. 
350. 
220. 

83. 

93. 

36, 

5, 


692.04 
362.89 
897. 10 
814.13 

0 
847.02 
149.  49 
591.07 
761.82 
524.20 
541.39 
41Z71 
622.29 
083.22 
81&72 
519. 9« 


Amount 

requested. 

1967 


$175. 000 

560.200 

117.700 

205.000 

100.000 

120.000 

7.500 

193.000 

170.000 

437,185 

260.000 

5.000 

110.000 

104.700 

43.500 

62,000 


Amount 

approved 

by  Rules 

Committee 


$165,000 

560.000 

110.000 

195,000 

90.000 

1-20.000 

7.500 

175.000 

170.000 

400.000 

•225.000 

5,000 

110.000 

90,000 

43,500 

25.000 


Number  of 
full-time 

employees 
requested 


12 
34 
9 
16 
6 
7 
1 

15 

10 

32 

20 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 


Number  of 

hearings 

held 


15 

50  days. 

4 

42  days 
None.- 
5  days.. 
None. . 

19 

1  day.. 

15 

15  days. 
None... 
4  days.. 

18 

None... 
1  day 


Number  of 

reports 

and  staff 

studies 


1 

3 

0 

5 

18 

14 

196 

10 

S 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 


Cost  of 
hearings, 
including 
printing 


$7,378.21 
25.89«.7« 
14.800.50 
56,068.01 
0 
4.041.14 

0 
6.490.33 
992.  W 
20.14S.M 
.$3,283.34 
3.00 
4,633.64 
16^251.21 
0 
0 


Mr    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware 
president,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How  do 
the  expenditures  for  the  last  session  of 
me  89th  Congress  compare  with  the 
amount  approved  under  the  resolutions 
before  us? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  According  to  the 
flimres  I  have,  there  was  an  authorized 
amount,  for  the  entire  89th  Congress,  of 
$12  298,415.  That  figure  was  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  committee.  The 
total  expended  was  $9,597,682.  for  both 
sessions. 

I  have  the  same  figures  for  the  88th, 
87th  86th,  85th,  and  84th  Congresses, 
which  I  have  asked  to  be  put  in  the 
Record. 

We  are  now  asking  that  there  be  au- 
thorized an  amount  of  $5,896,000.  That 
Is  the  amount  being  asked  for.  To  that 
amount  should  be  added  the  $456,085 
that  the  Rules  Committee  deducted  from 
the  original  request. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
Question  is,  how  does  the  latter  figure, 
which  is  the  amount  asked  for  under  the 


resolutions  that  are  pending,  compare 
with  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  same 
committees  last  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amount  asked 
for  in  the  last  Congress  was  $12,298,415. 
The   amount  spent   was   $9,597,682.    It 

would  be  pretty  difficult  to  tell 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  misunderstood  me.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  approximately  $5.5  million  fig- 
ure that  the  Senator  mentioned,  the 
total  approved  imder  the  resolutions. 
The  Senator  said  the  amount  was  $98,000 
above  last  year's  request.  How  does  It 
compare  with  last  year's  expenditures? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Last 
year's  figure  is  $4,523,352. 

The  reason  we  do  not  have  January's 
figures  is  because  the  disbursing  office 
has  not  been  able  to  get  the  final  figures. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 
11  months? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    What  is 
the  total  figure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  $5,896.- 
000,  which  represents  a  cut  of  $456,000. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  that  figure  was  for  11 
months,  and  you  would  have  to  add 
about  a  million  dollars  for  the  12th 
month,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add,  but  a  moment  ago  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  the 
amounts  requested,  the  amounts  spent, 
the  number  of  hearings  held,  and  so 
forth. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
same  information  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Those  two  committees  are  the  ones 
which  have  the  most  subcommittees,  and 
I  think  the  record  will  show  that  their 
budgets  are  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  committees.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Government  Operations  subcommittees 


Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 

Executive  Reorganization 

Foreign  Aid  Expenditures -- 

Government  Research 

Inter-Govemniental  Relations ....  —  -.- 

National  Security  and  International  Operations. 


Amount 

spent  in  1966 


spe 

di 


months) 


$363. 349. 57 
99,811.57 
95, 234.  50 
47, 391. 17 
113,593.68 
57, 044. 77 


Amount 

requested, 

1967 


$450,000 
120,000 
115,000 
85,000 
140,000 
90.000 


Amount 
approved  by 

Rules 
Committee 


$435,000 
110,000 
105,000 

75,000 
130,000 

90,000 


Xunl^erof 
full-time 
employees 
requested 


Ntmiber  of 

heart  tigs 

held 


3 

43  days . 

18 

3 

4 

Tdays- 


Ntmiber  of 
reports  and 
staff  studies 


Cost  of 
hearings, 
including 
printing 


$11, 936.  SO 

17, 988.  56 

5, 700. 87 

0 
26, 78a  72 
11,870.40 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  resolution  that  is  now 
being  considered  is  to  employ  six  addi- 
tional clericals  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  As  I  stated  earUer,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  then  have  22  em- 
ployees, 10  of  whom  win  be  professionals. 
The  committee  has  at  the  moment  six 
clericals.  This  resolution  would  add  six 
more  clericals  on  a  temporary  basis,  and 
thereby  ^ve  to  that  committee  a  total 
of  10  professionals  and  12  clericals.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  requested  to  pay 
for  this  additional  help  will  aggregate 
$196,255.80. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  considering  Senate  Resolution 
21.  During  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  six  professional  em- 
ployees were  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That,  of  course.  Is  not  at  issue 
today.  The  amount  of  funds  for  that 
expenditure  has  been  provided,  and  the 
only  matter  at  issue  now  is  the  provision 
for  six  additional  professional  employees 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

I  am  Informed  that  this  money  wUl 
come  from  the  contingent  funds,  and 
that  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


were  to  pay  these  clerical  employees  the 
full  amount  that  he  is  allowed  to  pay 
them,  it  would  amoimt  to  approximately 
$62,000. 

Some  of  these  employees  have  been  em- 
ployed. There  are  four  employed  at 
present,  and  if  the  same  basis  of  pay- 
ment is  projected  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  amount  of  money  paid  to 
these  six  clerical  employees  would 
amount  to  approximately  $34,000. 

That  is  the  issue  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  committee  Is 
asking  for  six  new  clerical  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     They  have  already 

hired  four. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  my  imder- 

standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  resolution  would 
give  them  authority  to  hire  an  additional 
two  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  can  per- 
haps answer  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  it  was  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  we  needed  additional  employees  to 
perform  the  functions  assigned  to  us 
under  the  Senate  rules. 

We  had  only  one  professional  employee 
at  that  time. 

That  committee  is  responsible  for  all 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $120  bilUon 
a  year.    It  is  responsible  for  managing 


the  national  debt  of  approximately  $330 
billion.  It  also  has  the  responsibility 
with  reference  to  the  social  security,  pub- 
lic welfare,  veterans,  and  imemployment 
insurance  programs.  On  the  spending 
end.  therefore,  the  committee  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  a  year.  With 
respect  to  the  raising  of  revenue,  the 
committee  has  the  responsibility  for 
approximately  $120  billion  a  year. 

The  committee  now  has  four  profes- 
sional employees.  It  has  one  profes- 
sional employee  for  every  $40  billion  of 
responsibility.  That  would  seem  little 
enough. 

Last  year,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  six  additional  professional 
staff  employees  would  be  needed  to  round 
out  an  adequate  staff.  At  that  time  we 
had  not  employed  the  four  professional 
employees  that  were  authorized  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  We  have 
filled  those  four  positions — one  of  them 
with  a  temporary  employee  who  is  con- 
centrating on  steel  imports. 

We  have  authority  to  hire  six  addi- 
tional professional  employees,  and  we 
are  negotiating  with  one.  We  expect  to 
hire  employees  to  help  us  in  trade  legis- 
lation and  our  various  other  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  members  of  the  committee  also  felt 
that  we  should  have  six  additional  secre- 
taries. That  would  be  six  professionals 
and  six  stenographers.  The  Senate 
agreed  with  us  last  year. 

We  have  filled  four  of  these  six  secre- 
tarial positions.  We  were  authorized 
last  year  to  hire  six  professional  employ- 
ees on  a  permanent  basis  and  six  stenog- 
raphers on  a  temporary  basis.    We  hav« 
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hired  four  stenographers.    They  answer 
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the  telephone,  take  dictation,  and  type. 
Senators  may  have  noticec  that  the 
service  of  the  committee  is  a  lot  better. 
When  I  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, we  had  only  two  telep|hone  lines 
available  to  the  committee.  Ttiat  meant 
that,  with  a  responsibility  invblving  ap- 
proximately $140  billion  a  yiar,  some- 
times Senators  serving  on  it  could  not 
contact  the  committee  at  all. I 

Only  one  person  was  available  to 
answer  the  telephone  and  tl^at  person 
had  two  telephone  lines.  Wej  now  have 
a  few  more  people  available;  we  also 
have  more  telephones,  and  it  is  possible 
to  reach  the  committee  and  get  some 
information  to  forward  to  our  con- 
stitutents. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  performing 
a  far  better  service  in  giving  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  country  the  information 
that  our  constituents  request!  This  in- 
formation concerns  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  revenue!  bills,  bills 
involving  social  security,  veterans'  legis- 
lation, unemployment  insurance,  public 
welfare,  sugar,  renegotiation,  and 
matters  of  that  sort.  J 

We  are  merely  asking  today  that  the 
Senate  continue  the  authority  it  gave 
the  committee  last  year — th«  authority 
to  hire  six  stenographers,  "that  would 
be  two  stenographers  in  addljtion  to  the 
small  number  of  employees  wie  presently 
have.  We  have  at  present  a  total  of 
13  employees.  That  amounts  to  one  em- 
ployee for  every  $10  billion  df  responsi- 
bility that  we  have.  [ 

We  believe  that  we  will  neeji  two  addi- 
tional secretaries  and  we  would  like  to 
continue  the  four  that  we  presently  have 
because  they  are  needed.  [  They  are 
working  full  time,  and  theV  are  very 
hard  working  employees  wh(|  are  doing 
good  work  for  the  Senate,      j 

We  do  not  see  how  we  cbuld  get  by 
without  those  four  secretaries  and  we 
need  an  additional  two.        ! 

Mr.  UMJSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  great  diCBculty  in  t^pproaching 
these  many  resolutions  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  but  in  my  judgment  there 
has  been  an  annual  increase!  in  expense 
and  personnel  which  in  mant'  cases  fol- 
lows the  Parkinson  law.         [ 

That  condition  is  continuing.  It  is 
evident  in  the  discussions  wa  hear  about 
what  is  happening  in  congre*ional  com- 
mittees that  are  under  inveslpgation. 

We  authorized  last  year  sii  new,  extra 
positions,  I  believe,  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  was  done  on  ^  permanent 
basis.  Those  six  permanent  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  comtnittee  staff. 
We  gave  authority  to  hiije  four  new 
employees  on  a  temporary  ba|is.  and  that 
temporary  authority  to  hire  clerical  em- 
ployees will  come  to  an  enc  unless  au- 
thorization is  granted. 

The  committee,  however  wants  six 
employees  rather  than  four,  j 

Conceding  that  we  cannot  approach 
this  object  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
I  have  heard  the  argim:ienti  made  that 
Instead  of  imposing  new  tabces,  we  will 
cut  expenditures.   I  am  for  toat. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  ebcpenditures, 
the  place  to  start  is  in  our  own  house- 
holds, in  the  committees. 
We  cannot  with  any  degree  of  justi- 


fication proceed  to  curtail  spending  In 
the  general  areas  of  Government  and 
indefinitely  postpone  looking  with  pru- 
dence at  the  expenditures  of  the  various 
conmiittees. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  figure 
6  contained  In  this  resolution  be  re- 
duced to  4.  The  committee  will  then 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  four  tempo- 
rary employees  it  has.  And  I  serve  notice 
now  that  I  contemplate  proceeding  on 
this  course  as  we  go  on. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  to  have  to 
make  annually  this  most  effective  argu- 
ment which  shocks  every  person  in  the 
Senate  except  the  Senators  themselves. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out  how  these  expenses  increase,  one 
could  sense  the  rebellion  of  the  people 
in  the  gallery.  Yet,  when  the  Senator 
completes  his  argimient,  nothing  is  done 
about  the  matter.  Voice  votes  are  bad. 
No  one  is  required  to  go  on  record  con- 
cerning what  is  being  done. 

I  venture  to  say  that  as  time  goes  on, 
in  the  next  4  or  5  months,  arguments  will 
be  made:  Do  not  increase  the  taxes. 
Cut  expenses.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to 
cut  expenses,  begin  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittees. If  you  do  that,  you  will  be  in 
a  formidable  position  to  go  forward  with 
the  other  matters  that  come  before  the 
Senate  in  which  you  propose  a  cut. 

I  was  shocked  in  Ohio  last  Monday 
night.  I  posed  the  question:  "As  between 
cutting  expenses,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
imposing  taxes,  on  the  other,  what  do 
you  want?" 

And  a  shout  came  from  the  audience : 
"Cut  the  expenses." 
Of  course. 

I  submit  my  amendment,  that  the 
figure  6  be  changed  to  4,  and  I  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "six"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "four." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Year 
after  year,  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
argument  about  the  subcommittee  al- 
lowances, ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  presume  that  it  has  gone 
on  for  the  last  16  years;  and  we  had 
some  of  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well. 

It  is  easy  to  argue,  of  course,  that  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  an  increase  in  taxes, 
cut  expenses.  But  there  are  different 
ways  of  cutting  expenses.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  meat-ax  approach,  which 
is  more  often  than  not  so  destructive  that 
it  accomplishes  no  good. 

I  remember  one  night  meeting  with  all 
the  heads  of  the  various  scientific  bu- 
reaus in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  a  dinner  at  the  old  Cosmos  Club.  One 
of  them  said  to  me — it  could  have  been 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry: 

Instead  of  having  taken  $100,000  of  our 
money,  why  didn't  you  strike  all  of  It?  Be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  rest  of  It  l8  going  to  be 
wasted.  You  forget  that  these  things  are 
set  up  step  by  step:  and  so,  If  we  have  to 
eliminate  quite  a  number  of  steps,  we  can't 


complete  a  scientific  investigation  in  that 
field,  and  so  we  are  going  to  waste  your 
money. 

I  used  to  make  a  point  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  had  this  prob- 
lem on  the  fioor.    I  said: 

We  will  never  go  anywhere  on  expenses  and 
curtailment  of  expenses  until  you  vote  this 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  million 
dollars. 

They  thought  I  was  ready  for  a  place 
where  they  have  people  who  suffer  from 
aberrations.  I  thought  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  one-time  Parliamen- 
tarian and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  going  to  have  a  coronary  on 
the  fioor.    I  said: 

I  mean  Just  what  I  say.  Whenever  you 
staff  this  committee  and  send  them  into  the 
departments,  get  good  staff  men.  and  make 
every  Cabinet  Department  and  agency  give 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  a  room 
where  the  staff  man  can  summon  everybody, 
from  the  head  of  the  bureau  on,  up  and 
down,  and  Just  say  to  him,  "Now,  look,  you 
lay  it  on  the  line." 

I  did  this  with  one  subcommittee,  and 
we  created  consternation  in  seven  or 
eight  bureaus  of  the  Government  and 
saved  a  pile  of  money  in  so  doing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  money  is  involved.  The 
question  is  whether  the  committee  itself 
believes  that  it  requires  this  amount  in 
order  to  do  the  job.  How  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration know  what  we  need  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  wiiich  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is 
chairman?  Well,  he  has  a  list  as  long 
as  your  arm,  far  larger  than  I  would  like 
to  see.  Quite  often  I  never  get  to  the 
committee,  simply  because  of  the  work- 
load and  the  fact  that  I  only  serve  on 
approximately  20  committees  and  sub- 
committees. If  that  is  not  "ducky,"  I 
will  eat  it.  How  do  you  give  time  to  20 
conunittees  and  subcommittees? 

The  committee  cut  appropriations  for 
alien  property,  or  trading  with  the  en- 
emy. The  distinguished  Senator  is  busy 
with  patents  and  other  things,  and  I 
had  to  prevail  upon  him  to  put  this  back. 
And  so  some  of  it  was  cut  out.  I  wish 
it  had  been  restored— and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  We  have  now  consolidated  that 
work  in  a  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired, under  rule  VTII. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  these  claims  have 
been  consolidated,  and  among  them  are 
claims  under  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act.  When  we  sold  General  Aniline 
&  Film  and  Ansco  and  the  other  prop- 
erties, they  dumped  $450  million  into 
that  fund;  and  the  amazing  feature  b 
that  the  findings  of  fact  and  law  of  that 
Commission,  as  I  understand,  are  not 
even  subject  to  court  review. 

Well,  who  is  going  to  take  a  look,  u 
Congress  does  not  do  it?    Because  Con- 
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iress  is  the  creator  and  they  are  the  crea- 
vtures  I  believe  that  $62,000  is  an  awfully 
small  amount  to  ask  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  look  at  a  Commission  that  is 
invested  with  power  over  Mexican  claims, 
territorial  claims,  war  claims,  interna- 
tional claims,  and  claims  galore. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  neglected 
the  work— and  I  confess  my  neglect  pub- 
My  here  and  now — and  I  hope  that 
we  can  do  a  little  better  by  it.  I  thought 
we  did  a  pretty  fair  job  in  setting  this 
up 


Now  we  set  up  a  new  subcommittee, 
under  Resolution  305,  to  deal  with  the 
separation  of  powers.  I  have  been 
through  the  agony  of  the  separation  of 
powers  time  and  time  again,  when  an 
executive  witness  refused  to  testify  and 
said,  "I  plead  executive  privilege,"  and 
he  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States.  Then  we  fell 
back  on  some  perhaps  ancient  heresy 
that  went  back  to  the  days  of  George 
Washington. 

Well,  it  is  now  time  that  we  have  a 
good,  long,  hard  look  at  the  matter.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  better  equipped  to  do  it,  as 
chairman  of  that  committee,  than  the 
distinguished  former  supreme  court 
judge  of  his  State,  th*-  Honorable  Sam 
Ervin. 

He  will  do  a  good  job  and  leave  a  rec- 
ord that  is  a  credit  to  the  Senate.  It 
takes  some  money.  I  would  rather  hear 
it  from  him  than  I  would  from  some- 
body who  is  not  too  familiar  with  that 
line  of  endeavor  and  what  the  objectives 
of  the  subcommittee  are. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  amenable,  agree- 
able, and  lovable  friend  from  Louisiana 
and  my  stanch  friend  from  Ohio — who 
likes  to  compare  me  with  General  So- 
winski,  whoever  he  is — is  that  I  trust 
their  efforts  to  cut  these  items  will  sim- 
ply not  prevail  because  I  believe  this 
money  is  necessary  and,  if  anything,  I 
think  even  more  is  necessary  to  properly 
do  a  job  in  a  growing  Government. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  payroll  today.  In  a 
few  years  this  country  will  have  200  mil- 
lion people.  The  activities  grow.  Con- 
gress has  to  grow  apace  in  the  sense  that 
it  must  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
these  matters.  That  takes  time  and 
money,  and  it  takes  personnel. 

So,  Mr.  P/esident,  I  trust  that  none  of 
these  efforts  to  impeach  the  amounts  we 
have  brought  here  will  prevail. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  roll  this  item  back 
from  six  to  four  employees.  I  feel  that 
we  have  to  start  somewhere  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  down  the  expenditures  of 
this  Government.  If  we  are  to  expect 
the  executive  branch  to  cut  down  on  ex- 
penditures we  must  set  the  example  by 
holding  the  line  on  our  own  employment. 
This  measure  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  that  we  have.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  have  served  on  that 
committee  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  served  on  it 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Millikin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  Mr.  George,  and  the 
CXIII 240— Part  3 


Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  These  men  were  three  of  the 
ablest  chairmen  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  these  men  we  operated  that  committee 
without  the  six  additional  professionals 
and  without  the  six  additional  clericals 
that  are  here  requested. 

Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  we  would 
still  have  10  staff  members  more  than 
we  had  under  the  chairmanship  of  any 
of  the  other  three  Senators  I  have  men- 
tioned. . 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one  member 
of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  we 
have  adequate  staff.  I  respect  the  work 
that  they  are  doing,  but  we  do  not  need 
these  extras  who  are  now  being  asked 

for.  „ 

In  addition  to  our  own  staff  we  have  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which  gets  about  $400,000  and 
a  staff  of  some  of  the  best  experts  in 
taxation  available.  That  staff  was 
formerly  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stam,  and  it  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Woodworth,  another  able  man. 
We  have  access  to  all  the  information 
that  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have  to 
start  somewhere  In  holding  the  line  on 
governmental  expenditures,  and  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  the  first 

step. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  series 
of  resolutions  on  the  calendar  before 
us  today  calls  for  an  additional  $5,896,- 
000  in  the  authorization  for  the  next  12 
months.  In  11  months  of  last  year  we 
spent  $4,523,000.  That  was  at  the  rate 
of  aroimd  $400,000  a  month,  which 
means  that  we  spent  last  year  around 
$5  million.  These  appropriations  would 
increase  last  year's  expenditures  by 
around  $900,000.  That  would  be  ap- 
proximately 18  percent.  Mr.  President, 
where  do  we  stop?  If  we  are  going  to 
increase  our  payroll  by  16  to  18  percent 
how  can  we  ask  the  executive  branch 
downtown  to  hold  the  line? 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote  on  the 
matter  as  to  whether  we  have  adequate, 
If  not  more  than  adequate,  staff  mem- 
bers, I  ask  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to 
look  around  the  room,  in  the  corridors, 
and  in  the  hall.  Senators  can  hardly 
get  through  the  staff  members  who  are 
here  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  Finance  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  about  $120  billion  a 
year.  In  addition  to  that  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  certain  parts  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  such  as  social  security 
and  public  welfare.  The  specific 
amounts  involved  are:  Social  security, 
$22  billion ;  public  welfare,  about  $4  bil- 
lion; veterans'  benefits,  about  $4  billion 
a  year;  the  Sugar  Act,  over  $1  biUion  a 
year;  and  it  has  responsibility  for  recip- 
rocal trade  acts  which  runs  a  volume,  in 
and  out,  of  more  than  $50  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  has  the 
responsibility  for  roughly  $200  billion  of 
activity  if  trade  responsibility  Is  added 
to  that  of  taxation  and  expenditures. 
When  I  became  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  we  had  one  professional  per- 
son available  to  provide  information  for 
17  Senators;  only  one  professional  per- 
son. 

Mr.  President,  that  person  really  was 
not  a  person  with  experience  covering 
the  entire  field  of  internal  revenue  tax- 
ation, social  security,  veterans'  benefits, 
or  the  other  fields  involved  here. 

We  had  no  staff  member  with  any 
expertise  whatever  in  the  field  of  social 
security.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  mentioned 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  is  available  to  us.  For 
that  matter,  it  could  be  said  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
might  help  us  if  we  do  not  have  anyone 
competent  to  do  our  job,  which,  in- 
cidentally, has  happened  from  time  to 
time  because  of  lack  of  personnel  on  this 
committee. 

We  undertook  to  get  people  here  to  do 
a  job.  When  I  became  chairman  of  the 
committee,  we  could  not  get  a  call 
through  to  find  out  if  a  bill  was  under 
consideration.  There  were  only  two  tele- 
phones, and  most  of  the  time  they  were 
busy.  We  added  four  additional  secre- 
taries and  we  added  four  professional 
staff  members. 

Here  is  how  a  committee  can  save 
money.  We  added  one  person  to  study 
what  was  happening  under  the  medicare 
bill  which  had  just  been  authorized. 
That  person  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  spending  at  least  $75  million 
a  year  beyond  what  we  had  intended  and 
beyond  what  they  told  us  they  were  go- 
ing to  spend  when  we  authorized  the 
program.  We  had  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  Department  modified  their 
guidelines  to  save  us  about  $10  million 
a  year. 

The    administration    studied    sugges- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  a  result  of  this 
suff  study,  and  the  President  is  now  con- 
sidering   recommending   changes   along 
the  lines  which  the  staff  suggested.    Mr. 
President,  that  was  one  man,  and  if  the 
changes  are  enacted,  there  will  be  an 
additional  saving  of  $50  million  for  this 
investment.    It  may  have  saved  $60  mil- 
lion, which  is  pretty  good.    That  would 
be  more  than  $2,000  saved  for  every  dol- 
lar spent.  .        .^^  ^       ^.  , 
As  I  have  said,  people  cnticize  this 
Congress.     They   ask   why   we   do   not 
think  before  we  do  some  of  these  things. 
The  reason  is  that  we  are  so  penny  wise 
and    pound    foolish   around   this   body 
sometimes  that  we  wUl  not  employ  a  per- 
son competent  to  answer  the  first  siniple 
question.    Senators  are  busy  and  they 
are  pressed  with  responsibility  and  there 
is  no  one  available  to  us  to  advise  us 
what  is  happening.  .  x_i  -i  *-. 
If  any  corporation  president  tried  to 
handle  a  $200  billion  responsibility  with 
only   14  employees  I  predict  that  any 
board  of  directors  in  America  would  fire 
him.    They  would  say,  "Your  money  is 
being  wasted  here;  you  wasted  $60  mll- 
Uon  because  you  did  not  employ  enough 
help  to  look  after  our  business." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  conjent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additionil  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIl.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.        [ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  iMr.  Presi- 
dent, any  board  of  directors  In  America 
would  say,  "You  wasted  $60  pnillion  be- 
cause you  would  not  spend!  $20,000  to 
have  someone  tell  you  what  3ou  are  try- 
ing to  do."  They  would  sayj  "You  can- 
not do  your  business  because]  you  do  not 
have  enough  people  to  evenlanswer  the 
telephone  and  you  have  a  $200  billion 
responsibility."  They  woula  say,  "You 
are  fired."  1 

People  say  that  money  is  being  reck- 
lessly spent.  Those  in  chaege  did  not 
even  have  someone  to  ajnswer  the 
telephone  or  someone  who  was  an  ex- 
pert in  a  $200  billion  spending  field. 
They  would  be  flabbergastedl  if  someone 
said  they  saved  $20,000  by  deifying  them- 
selves the  competence  to  find  out  what 
was  happening  to  $200  billion  a  year. 
They  would  think  you  belonged  in  an 
insane  asylum.  I 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  tact  that  we 
are  seeking  authorization  for  the  hir- 
ing of  two  additional  secreta|ries — some- 
one to  type  and  someone  to  j  answer  the 
telephone.  We  need  them,  i  That  is  all 
we  are  talking  about  In  thi^  authoriza- 
tion, plus  the  secretaries  we(  have  hired 
already  to  answer  the  telephone,  to  type, 
and  to  keep  the  calendar  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RXBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  o^ered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  i 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  after 
serving  as  a  member  of  thel  President's 
Cabinet  in  the  executive  briinch  of  the 
Government,  I  was  shocked  to  find  how 
little  Congress  really  knew  about  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  bureaucracy.  I  was 
shocked  how  subservient  ttie  legislative 
branch  was  to  the  executive  branch.  I 
am  still  shocked,  as  a  U.S.  .Senator,  at 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  regain 
its  initiative  in  the  legislative  process. 

We  handle  our  Senate  duties  without 
the  basic  knowledge  of  the  Jacts  involv- 
ing the  legislation  we  pass,  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  pass.  We  iare  scarcely 
able  to  evaluate  the  programs  we  adopt. 
Year  in  and  year  out  we  pasjs  legislation 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  goes  down  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  we  do  npt  have  the 
slightest  idea  how  that  legislation  is 
working.  We  vote  billions  pt  dollars  in 
expenditures  without  knowing  the  results 
of  those  dollars — without  ifeally  know- 
ing how  the  programs  work. 

Congress  should  make  it*  own  inde- 
pendent assessments  of  what  the  Nation 
needs  and  come  up  with  its  t>wn  answers 
to  meet  those  needs.  If  Ifcgislation  is 
needed.  Congress  too  has  a  ijesponsibility 
to  develop  a  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  has  pointed  out,  the 
Finance  Committee  has  juri$diction  over 
the  subject  of  medicare.  Medicare  in- 
volves some  20  million  Americans. 
It  is  a  new,  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  will  require  aimendments; 
that  it  is  full  of  potential  'njugs." 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  Kealth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  I  have  great  respect 
for  that  fine  Department.    But  I  do  not 


want  all  the  information  or  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  medicare  to  come  out  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  want  the  staff  on  the 
Finance  Committee  to  be  able  to  make  its 
independent  examination,  exercise  inde- 
pendent judgment.  They  would  then 
report  back  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  committee  would  recommend  to 
the  Senate  any  corrections,  additions,  or 
amendments  which  might  be  needed  in 
the  field  of  medicare. 

Another  important  matter  to  come  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  is  the  sub- 
ject of  welfare — a  problem  which  con- 
cerns us  all.  Seven  and  one-half  million 
Americans  are  on  the  welfare  rolls.  The 
States,  the  cities,  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment spend  some  $6  billion  a  year  for 
welfare.  The  welfare  laws  of  1962  run 
out  this  year.  Therefore,  Congress  will 
have  to  pass  a  new  welfare  law. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  our  informa- 
tion concerning  welfare?  Are  we  going 
to  get  it  completely  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
are  we  going  to  have  some  independent 
judgment? 

I  want  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  be  able  to  come 
to  his  own  independent  conclusions.  I 
do  not  want  the  Finance  Cranmittee  to 
be  subject  just  to  the  information  and 
the  knowledge  that  ccanes  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— no  matter  how  knowledgeable  the 
Department  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  legislative  branch  must  assert  its  leg- 
islative function — that  is,  to  legislate. 

The  legislative  branch  cannot  legislate 
out  of  ignorance.  The  legislative  branch 
can  legislate  only  if  it  can  make  its  own 
independent  judgments  and  not  be  sub- 
ject completely  to  the  executive  branch. 
If  we  adopt  the  philosophy  being 
broached  today— if,  for  example,  we 
adopt  this  amendment — we  will  find  our 
hands  tied.  And  we  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves. 

When  people  say  to  me.  "Why  has  Con- 
gress reached  such  a  low  estate?"  I  say 
that  Congress  has  reached  its  low  estate 
because  it  has  abdicated  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  executive  branch  sends  up  its  mes- 
sages It  sends  up  its  bUls.  Congress 
then  holds  hearings  on  the  bills.  While 
legislation  may  be  modified,  it  is  seldom 
initiated.  Congress  remains  fearful  of 
making  its  own  independent  judgments 
in  order  to  pass  independent  legislation. 
Why?  Because  we  do  not  have  the 
staffs  and  the  experts.  We  take  all  our 
information  before  the  act  and  after  the 
act  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

This  is  all  wrong.  Making  laws — not 
Just  scrutinizing  them — is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  That  job  reqxiires  ini- 
tiation, not  just  simply  passive  reaction 
to  executive  branch  requests.  Yet  Con- 
gress has  surrendered  the  responsibil- 
ity— to  the  extent  that  the  press  now 
keeps  "box  scores"  on  the  President's 
success  in  getting  bills  through  Congress. 
It  is  not  the  President  who  is  at  fault 
His  constitutional  mandate  is  one  of 
leadership — in  the  Nation  and  in  the  en- 
tire world.  It  is  part  of  his  responsibility 
under  that  mandate  to  give  Congress  his 


recommendations  for  legislation.  And 
certainly  the  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  act  as  a  partner  with  the  Presi- 
dent— approving  those  recommendations 
on  which  there  is  agreement  on  need  and 
approach. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  way  the 
President  has  discharged  his  responsibil- 
ities. My  point  is  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  discharge  its  own. 

I  think  there  are  two  sides  of  the  road 
called  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  going 
to  the  White  House  and  one  coming  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
actually  legislate,  not  out  of  ignorance, 
but  out  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  great  strength  in  the  argument  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  except  he  has  not  covered 
what  are  the  sources  of  aid  which  the 
Finance  Contmiittee  has  available  to  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  he  has  already  spoken  once 
and,  therefore,  under  the  rule,  he  needs 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — there  are  some  of  us  who 
have  waited  in  the  Chamiier  this  after- 
noon to  speak  and  are  rather  anxious 
to  get  away.  Is  there  to  be  a  rollcall  on 
this  vote? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  T 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    What  is  the  rule 
under  which  we  are  operating. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  calendar  call. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Finance  Committee  has  any 
other  services  available  to  it  except  the 
meager  number  of  employees  which,  it 
alleges,  are  now  under  its  direct  control. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  has  pointed  out  that  in  1946 
there  was  established  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  intended  to  provide 
statistics  and  information  to  the  com- 
mittees. This  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  304  workers  and  is  given 
$3,428,000  a  year  to  run  the  office.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  is  available 
to  every  committee  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  that,  are  there  other 
services  available? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender  1  pointed  out  that  to  relieve  the 
work  of  the  Finance  Committee,  there 
was  created  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  which  has  33 
employees  and  is  given  $416,400  a  year  to 
run  the  office. 

I  recognize  that  the  argument  can  be 
made  we  are  fighting  about  two  em- 
ployees; but,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
begin  a  principle  whict  JfiU.  eliminate 
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the  constant  accretion  of  employees  an- 
nually in  Congress. 

If  Congress  is  in  scandalous  repute. 
that  scandalous  repute  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  spends  money  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  great  burden  it  is  im- 
posing upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 

States.  , 

We  cannot  read  the  newspapers,  and 
we  certainly  could  not  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  of  how 
,fe  are  multiplying  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
constantly  raising  their  salaries,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
is  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  the  anguish 
of  the  American  taxpayer  when  he  goes 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  window  to  pay 
his  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  be  dismayed 
and  broken  down  by  the  argument  that 
only  two  employees  are  involved.  I  am 
not  responsible  that  out  of  the  sheath  of 
resolutions,  the  first  one  to  be  called  up 
involved  only  six  employees.  But.  there 
Is  a  principle  involved  here,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  I  have  made  the  motion 
that  I  have.  _     ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment — I 
am  not  through. 

I  will  be  challenged.  I  know,  in  my 
State,  on  the  very  grave  question  which 
will  be  asked  of  me.  "Will  you  vote  for 
taxes?"  and  I  will  be  told.  "You  voted 
for  increased  expenditures."  Well.  I  am 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  started  pruning  expenditures 
at  my  own  desk.  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio 
for  10  years,  and  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  how  departments  are  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  haxe  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  may 

I  reply?  „^ 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Connecticut  has  spoken 

once.    He  wUl  have  to  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  speak  again. 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.    I    ask    imanimous 

consent  to  speak  for  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  left  as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  we  had 
some  77,000  employees.  Today,  5  years 
later,  there  are  nearly  100,000  employees, 
about  23.000  additional  people.  These 
employees  are  in  the  Department  be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Senate,  has  passed  addi- 
tional programs. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Finance  Committee,  to 
a  great  extent,  is  responsible  for  those 
new  programs  administered  by  those 
23,000  new  employees.  The  programs 
involve  additional  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate  to  determine 
whether  these  programs  are  working  and 
if  additional  expenditures  should  be 
made. 

And  It  is  not  merely  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  is  at  issue.  The  Members 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  last  arwlysls,  must 


rely  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  If  in  the  last  5  years  we  have 
voted  to  provide  23,000  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  then  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  understand  our  unwill- 
ingness to  provide  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee two  additional  employees,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  develop  for  100  Members  of  this 
body  what  the  additional  23.000  employ- 
ees are  doing  with  the  additional  $7  bil- 
lion they  are  expending  of  the  taxpayers 
money.  All  of  us  want  to  make  sure  we 
are  getting  a  dollar's  worth  for  every 
dollar  spent.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
do  it  than  by  having  adequate  knowl- 
edge— and  adequate  knowledge  comes 
from  an  adequate  staff. 

I  thirik  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
deny  this  request.  Not  only  the  Finance 
Committee  needs  the  information — all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  right 
to  be  informed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  2  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   I  believe   every   Member  of  the 
Senate  knows,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  knows,  that  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  is  no  substitute  for  a 
Senate  committee  staff.    It  is  no  substi- 
tute for  it,  because  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  has  to  serve  435  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  plus  100 
Members  of  the  Senate.    The  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  has  only  three  em- 
ployees for  every  five  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   It  is  a  very  hardworking  group 
and  it  tries  to  get  the  information  it  is 
asked  for.    If  a  constituent  writes  in  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  asking  for  certain 
information,  that  Member  of  Congress 
will  try  to  obtain  it  through  that  Serv- 
ice.   However,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  no  substitute  for  the  expertise 
that  a  committee  must  have. 

We  should  not  be  asked  to  call  upon 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  do 
the  work  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do. 
We  should  not  have  to  ask  the  executive- 
department  to  do  the  job  that  is  ours  to 
do.  We  should  not  have  to  call  on  the 
House  to  do  work  that  we  are  expected 
to  do.  We  ought  to  be  competent  to  do 
our  own  work.  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  see  to  it  that  we  are  able  to  do  the  job 
that  our  responsibility  calls  upon  us  to 

do. 

What  are  we  arguing  about?  We  are 
talking  about  the  cost  of  paying  two 
stenographers.  I  venture  to  state  that 
the  time  consumed  and  the  cost  involved 
in  the  Senate's  discussion  over  this  mat- 
ter will  exceed  the  cost  of  paying  for  that 
personnel. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  provide  the  em- 
ployees that  the  committee  needs  to  help 
do  its  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  to  be  recognized  for  1 
minute.  „„^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  respect  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
with  respect  to  our  responsibilities.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  committee 
for  over  16  years,  and  we  handled  those 


same  responsibilities  with  far  less  staff 
than  we  now  have.  But  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  only  one  or  two  employees  in 
this  amendment  and  not  with  just  one 
resolution,  but  a  package  which  when 
added  together  adds  $900,000  to  the  Sen- 
ate payroll.  These  resolutions  when 
added  together  provide  $895,000  over 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  about  18  per- 
cent.   That  is  what  we  are  voting  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjen- 
iNCl.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[  Mr.  Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[U^T.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PROtTTY].  the  Senator  from  Tennesee 
[Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  .  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FongI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffdj],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HrtjskaI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] . 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ktj- 
chel],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
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FannihI.  and  the  Senator 
[Mr.  Pearson]  would  each  vote 
The  result  was  announced 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

|No.  30Leg.l 
YEAS— U 


frotn  Kansas 
"nay." 
l-j-yeas  11, 


Bennett 
Curtis 
EUender 
Hansen 


Allott 

Bartlelt 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fulbrtght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 


Hatfield 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Lausche 

Mundt 

NAYS— 53 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jackson 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellaa 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 36 


Percy 

WUl  lams,  Del. 

You  ag.  Ohio 


Pasi  ore 
Pro:  jnlre 
Rp.D  aolph 
Rib  coff 
Rua  sell 
SCO  t 
Smith 


Spa 

SpoQg 

Steii 

Syr  ilngton 

Thi  irmond 

Tov  er 

Tyc  ings 

Wll  iams.  N.J. 

Yai  borough 

Yo\  ng,  N.  Dak. 


Ervln 

Fa'^nin 

Fong 

Gore 

Griffin 

Gruening 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

liiouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendm^t  was  re 

jected.  1 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICEI ;.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  tb  the  reso' 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  |was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  21 


Resolved,  That  the  Commltte* 
Is  authorized  from  February  1. 
January  31.   1968,   to  employ   sl^ 
clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  ' 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at 
pensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
cordance  with  the  provisions  ol 
4,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved 
1947.  as  amended. 
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.'kman 
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Kei  medy,  NY. 
Ku  ihel 
Ma  isfleld 
Mo  idale 
Mo  'se 
Mo  IS 
Nelson 
Pel  rson 
Pel 

Pre  uty 
Sm  athers 
Tal  madge 


on  Finance 

.  through 

additional 

frtim  the  con- 

of  com- 

chairman  In  ac- 

Public  Law 

•"ebruary  19. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  donsider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  27)  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) I  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Talking  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  will  cease 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog 
nlzed.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pijesldent,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  198  em- 
ployees. The  pending  resolution  would 
provide  $7,500  for  one  of  those  em- 
ployees. 

As  I  suggested  during  the  ^ourse  of  my 
presentation  earlier  this  afternoon.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  th^  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  could  weU  consolidate 
some  of  its  subcommittees.  I  As  I  recall, 
that  committee  has  16  sullcommittees, 


almost  one  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imderstand 
why  legislation  pertaining  to  Federal 
charters,  holidays  and  celebrations  could 
not  be  handled  by  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  four  professional  and  six  clerical  em- 
ployees. The  Senate  provided  for  two 
additional  professional  employees — 
which  are  not  considered  in  these  resolu- 
tions— and  three  clerical  employees. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senate 
could  save  at  least  that  $7,500  and  let  the 
regular  committee  do  this  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   how 
much  money  is  allocated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  its  total  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  resolu- 
tions it  is  $2,566,897.81.  The  committee 
has,  in  addition,  an  appropriation  of 
$179,506  as  a  standing  committee.  That 
is  a  total  of  approximately  $2,750,000. 
It  has,  in  addition,  a  $10,000  allowance 
for  hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  committee 
have  106  professional  employees? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  has 
106  professional  employees  and  92  cleri- 
cal employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  that 
number  of  employees,  it  has  available  to 
it  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  Congress  which  has  304  employees 
and  is  operating  at  a  cost  of  $3,428,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary— which  has 
one  subcommittee  for  each  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  106  professional 
and  92  clerical  employees — could  well 
consolidate  some  of  the  work  and  take 
care  of  this  small,  new  assignment  that 
has  come  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  belief. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wonder  how  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  reconcile  his 
failure  to  cut  expenses  at  this  time  and 
urge  the  cutting  of  expenses  on  the 
major  items  that  will  later  come  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  if  the  Senator 
will  stick  around,  he  will  find  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  be  interested  in 
finding  out. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  vehement  opposition  to  the  proposal 
to  do  violence  to  this  httle  subcommittee. 
This  is  the  smallest  subcommittee  of. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  con- 
sists of  only  two  people — the  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  I  am 
against  disposing  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  most  important  reason  that  I  can 
assign  is  that  I  am  the  chairman.  I 
want  no  legislative  throatcutting  here. 

I  think  I  am  the  only  Republican 
chairman  in  the  90th  Congress.  That 
was  also  true  In  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. 


I  have  been  the  chairman  or  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  for  so  long  that  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. 

You  are  not  going  to  do  this  to  me,  are 
you,  and  destroy  my  one  and  only  chair- 
manship? Why,  that  is  discrimination. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor was  complaining  about  all  the  work 
he  had  to  do  on  these  committees.  I  was 
trying  to  relieve  hum  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  work  efficiently. 
That  is  why  we  have  only  one  clerk  on 
this  subcommittee. 

But  the  first  point  I  made  is  that  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  my  chairmanship,  i 
have  labored  fervently  and  earnestly  for 
this  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  this 
subcommittee  deals  with  holidays  and 
with  charters  and  with  celebrations;  and 
If  you  can  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant in  the  American  calendar  than 
that,  then  I  give  up.  So  do  not  decimate 
this  little  subcommittee,  because  with  it 
you  destroy  the  chairman,  and  at  this 
moment  I  am  in  no  mood  to  be  destroyed. 
[Laughter.] 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  I  am  a  stickler  for  tradition.  Tra- 
dition is  that  whole  bundle  of  adventures 
and  Incidents  and  things  of  Importance, 
and  achievements  and  accomplishments, 
that  are  rolled  up  In  one,  to  reflect  the 
glory  and  the  majesty  of  this  great  Re- 
public. And  I  come  to  this  honestly,  be- 
cause I  Inherited  this  subcommittee. 

I  have  to  let  the  Senate  in  on  a  little 
secret.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body  by 
the  name  of  William  Langer,  from  North 
Dakota,  and  at  the  time  he  was  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  distinguished 
chairman  was  the  Honorable  Pat  Mc- 
Carran,  of  Nevada.  I  recall  the  day 
when  Senator  Langer  went  to  Senator 
McCarran  and  said: 
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There  is  no  Justice.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  Republican  chairman  of  one  sub- 
committee on  Judiciary. 

And  Senator  McCarran,  with  all  the 
grace  and  all  the  generosity  In  his  soul, 
said: 

You  are  on  and  you  are  It.  You  name  the 
subcommittee  that  you  want. 

And  Senator  Langer  said: 

I'll  take  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions. 

That  Is  how  that  subcommittee  came 
Into  being.  It  was  an  absolute,  unadul- 
terated, unmitigated,  unrefined,  uncon- 
fined  deal.  But  I  did  not  make  the  deal 
I  am  only  the  Inheritor  of  the  deal.  And 
I  do  not  want  my  inheritance  destroyed. 
since  I  came  by  It  very  honestly. 

So,  you  see,  this  Is  in  the  great 
tradition. 

The  third  reason  I  assign  is  that  I 
think  this  is  probably  the  most  important 
subcommittee  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Just  think  of  the  question  ol 
charters  that  we  have  to  pass  on.  The 
Catholic  War  Veterans  want  a  Federa 
charter.  We  have  to  do  any  number  ol 
days  of  work  on  It.  Then  we  have  to 
fight  with  the  House,  because  we  have 
no  comity  with  them  with  respect  to  how 
we  ought  to  approach  It.    The  JewlsB 


War  Veterans  want  a  charter,  so  we  have 
to  give  time  to  that,  and  a  lot  of  study 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  going  to  use 
the  charter  for  purposes  other  than  those 
so  carefully  recited  In  the  charter  Itself. 
The  Veterans  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
want  a  charter;  so  that  comes  to  this 
subcommittee. 

I  guess  If  the  DAR  had  not  been  estab- 
lished before,  they  probably  would  come 
to  my  subcommittee  for  a  Federal  char- 
ter. And,  who  knows,  in  due  course  there 
may  be  organizations  like  the  Sons  of 
Rest  or  the  Association  of  Indigent  Sen- 
ators, or  what  have  you,  and  maybe  they 
want  a  Federal  charter,  and  if  they  do, 
they  march  up  to  my  subcommittee  door 
and  they  get  good  attention.  So,  you  see, 
this  Is  an  Important  subcommittee,  be- 
cause it  Involves  a  lot  of  people. 

Then  there  Is  this  question  of  celebra- 
tions. If  somebody  wants  to  observe  the 
100th  aimiversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Frigate  Constellation,  where  do  they 
come?  Why,  they  come  over  to  my  of- 
fice. And  I  say  to  them,  "Tell  me  about 
the  Constellation."  Then  they  unfurl 
their  story.  And  what  happens?  Why, 
they  burden  me  with  work,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  to  go  back  to  the  history 
books,  and  I  do  not  have  that  much  time. 
I  have  to  read  up  and  find  out  about  the 
Constellation  and  see  whether  or  not  tills 
is  justified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  distressed  to  state  that  the  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have 

plonscd. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  they  want  to  ob- 
serve the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  here  I  am. 
I  have  to  go  out  and  look  at  that  picture 
hanging  on  the  wall.  Then  I  have  to  get 
the  history  book,  to  find  out  about  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  see  whether 
the  request  is  justified. 

If  somebody  comes  along  and  wants 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  once  upon 
a  time  there  was  an  Indian  battle  at  a 
Uttle  placed  called  Marked  Tree,  Ark.— 
and  there  is  such  a  town  as  Marked  Tree, 
Ark. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    It  is  a  fine  place  in 

Ark Hn SIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  certainly  Is.  I  have 
looked  it  up.  So  when  a  bill  Is  intro- 
duced, I  have  to  find  out  about  Marked 
Tree,  Ark. 

Somebody  comes  along  because  maybe 
a  couple  of  Indians  slit  a  couple  of 
throats  out  at  Wagon  Box,  Ariz.,  and  I 
have  to  find  out  about  Wagon  Box,  Ariz., 
and  see  whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  a 
celebration. 

Just  think  of  the  work  this  subcom- 
mittee does.  Two  men — myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
and  one  clerk,  the  most  overburdened 
clerk  in  the  Senate,  spent  24  hours  a  day 
looking  after  this  subcommittee. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question 
of  holidays.  Why,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  rushed 
across  the  Chamber  yesterday  because  I 
would  not  let  him  put  a  bill  at  the  desk 
for  cosponsors.  I  will  tell  you  right  now 
that  I  meant  business  yesterday.  There 
are  going  to  be  no  more  bills  at  the  desk 


for  cosponsors,  if  I  am  around,  because 
we  are  going  to  shut  off  this  dual  spon- 
sorship thing,  if  I  can  ever  bring  It  about. 
But  that  Is  neither  here  nor  there,  so 
far  as  hoUdays  are  concerned. 

But  here,  of  all  things,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  comes  with  a  resolution  for 
the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Think  how 
that  devastates  me.  Why,  Lincoln  used 
to  practice  law  in  my  hometown,  and  I 
am  one  of  his  devotees. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said: 
You  aren't  going  to  do  this  to  me,  are 
you? 

I  said: 

Vance,  you  break  my  heart.    I  can  hardly 

talk. 

But  I  have  to  do  it.  Because,  as  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  said, 
there  is  a  principle  involved.  You  see, 
that  is  important.  So  I  say  I  am  sorry. 
But  now  that  resolution  comes  to  my 
subcommittee.  What  shall  I  do  about 
it?  He  would  make  It  a  national  holi- 
day. 

Has  It  occurred  to  you  that  when  you 
make  It  a  national  holiday,  it  becomes  a 
legal  holiday?  And  has  It  occurred  to 
you  that  when  it  Is  a  legal  holiday,  there 
is  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  those  shores  that 
are  washed  by  the  quiet  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Dominion  line  to  the  sun-drenched 
line  that  separates  us  from  Mexico? 
Just  think  of  the  people  who  are  Involved 
in  time  and  a  half — all  because  of  one 
little  word. 

You  see  how  alert  this  subcommittee 
has  to  be.  We  have  to  be  better  than 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI  rolled  Into  one. 

We  have  not  only  celebrations  and 
charters,  but  also  holidays.  They  drop  a 
resolution  In  the  hopper  to  observe  the 
first  week  in  September  as  Be  Kind  to 
Dogs  Week.  Well,  it  presumes  that 
somebody  is  cruel  to  dogs.  But  how  do 
we  know,  unless  we  make  an  investiga- 
tion? I  may  have  to  send  a  man  out  to 
Chicago  when  they  have  a  dog  show,  or 
send  him  out  to  the  California  coast  to 
get  a  line  on  whether  they  are  cruel  to 
dogs,  before  we  justify  a  Be  Kind  to  Dogs 
Week. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
nearly  every  week  In  the  year  calendared 
and  nearly  all  of  the  days  calendared, 
but  we  still  have  a  few  days  left,  and 
there  Is  going  to  be  work  for  this  subcom- 
mittee. So,  do  not  destroy  this  little 
subcommittee  of  two  men  and  do  not  de- 
stroy this  responsibility  of  the  chairman 
of  this  little  subcommittee. 

The  people  who  make  a  beellne  to  my 
door  with  resolutions  in  their  hands 
fairly  break  down  the  door.  They  say, 
"We  have  to  have  a  bill  here  out  of  your 
committee  for  a  celebration,  for  a  holi- 
day, for  a  charter."  That  little  subcom- 
mittee keeps  me  so  busy,  sometimes  I 
think  I  do  not  have  adequate  time  to  fully 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  mi- 
nority leadership. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  sufifer  in 
silence  and  I  will  accept  this  encum- 
berance  upon  my  time  and  I  will  do  it 
according  to  that  old  poem  which  goes: 

Woodsman  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bow! 
In  youth  It  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 


So.  I  stand  here  today  to  protect  this 

little  subcommittee,  and  lay  no  profane 

hand  on  It  because  It  will  be  a  charge  on 

youi"  conscience. 

I  hope  the  amendment  or  the  motion 

will  be  defeated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution.    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  "nays"  appear  to  have  it.  The 
"nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  Without  objection  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  what 

was  the  last  vote?    The  resolution  lost. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  before  the  Senate  Is  now  on  the 

adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my  In- 
quiry Is :  What  was  the  result  of  the  last 
vote?  Was  the  resolution  approved  after 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, or  rejected? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  was  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  the  Senate  was 
voting  on. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talked  too  long. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion.    [Putting  the  question.] 
The    resolution    was    agreed    to,    as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  char- 
ters, holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $7,500, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  to  investi- 
gate criminal  laws  and  procedures  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.    The  Senator 
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from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen  3er]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presid  int.  this 
is  another  resolution  coming  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l.  WiU 
the  hard-working  attaches  whd  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  either  )e  silent 
or  return  to  their  duties  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  this  committee 
has  accomplished  in  the  last  12  months. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  somebody  ex- 
plain the  resolution  first? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  on  criminal 
laws  and  procedures. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presic  ent.  has 
the  resolution  been  reported? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  ETLLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  question  that  I  wculd  like 
to  ask  'he  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presilent,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
have  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  mean  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask.  I  notice 
that  there  are  seven  employees  on  this 
committee  and  that  there  were  i  days  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
seven. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  number  of 
full-time  employees  is  seven,  aicording 
to  my  information. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  iifhat  we 
are  asking  for,  I  believe.  I  Would  be 
glad  to  give  a  statement  ab^ut  this 
matter,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the 
information  I  have  obtained,  during 
1966.  $60,847  was  spent,  and  there  was  a 
hearing  that  took  5  days.  We^e  there 
any  hearings  other  than  that,  ahd  what 
did  the  committee  accomplish? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  l4ws  and 
Procedures  has  been  in  existenpe  since 
October  1.  1965,  with  an  initial  fcuthori- 
zation  of  $30,000.  However,  it  [was  not 
until  January  1966,  that  a  staff  was  or- 
ganized and  the  groundwork  laid  for 
studies  and  hearings  on  proposals  before 
the  subcommittee.  Therefore,  $29,000- 
plus  out  of  that  $30,000  was  returned.  It 
was  not  expended. 

On  February  17,  1966,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  resolution  authorising  the 
committee  to  spend  $120,000  to  finance 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  until 
January  31. 1967. 

Since  the  subcommittee  was  i)ot  com- 
pletely staffed  during  the  budget  period, 
and  certain  of  our  studies  and  gearings 
had  to  be  postponed,  we  werei  able  to 
return  an  unexpended  balance  of  approx- 
imately $45,000.  It  is  my  I  present 
opinion  that  the  same  authorigation  of 
$120,000  will  he  adequate  to  carr^  on  this 
vital  work  until  January  31.  19^8. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  ifhat  was 
accomplished,  five  bills  relating  ito  crime 
were  reported  by  the  subcotunittee. 
Three  of  those  bills  became  laW.  The 
other  two  bills  were  passed  by  ^he  Sen- 


ate but  died  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. When  the  89th  Congress  expired 
last  year  there  were  17  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  had  not  been 
processed,  many  of  which  will  be  re- 
introduced in  this  session. 

As  of  now,  eight  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  at  this  session  have  already 
been  referred  to  this  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding five  that  I  have  introduced. 
Some  of  them  were  introduced  to  carry 
out  the  program  which  the  President 
submitted  by  message  a  few  days  ago, 
together  with  a  package  bill  to  cany  out 
the  program  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  and  also  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pi-esident.  I  should 
add  that  some  10  other  bills  relating  to 
criminal  laws  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that  they  will  be  referred  to  this 
subcommittee. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  we  will  have 
under  considei-ation  numerous  measures, 
many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, in  the  area  of  criminal  laws  and 
procedures.  They  will  require  examina- 
tion and  investigation  during  the  coming 
months. 

I  have  already  introduced  nine  bills 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  other 
Senators  also  have  indicated  their  inten- 
tion and  purpose  to  introduce  bills. 

I  mentioned  that  the  President's  pack- 
age bill  dealing  with  crime  on  the  streets 
proposes  to  expend  $350  million.  It  pro- 
poses various  kinds  of  aid  to  States, 
municipalities,  and  local  crime  oi^gani- 
zations  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  another  5  minutes,  in  order  to 
finish  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  problem  of 
serious  crime  in  this  country  and  the 
fact  that  crime  is  constantly  increasing 
are  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not  elab- 
orate upon  them  at  length.  But  in  his 
recent  state  of  the  Union  message  and 
in  his  more  recent  crime  message,  the 
President  called  for  congressional  action 
and  has  proposed  to  Congress  legislation 
to  establish  grant  programs  and  to  as- 
sist, as  I  have  just  stated.  State  and  local 
governments  in  improving  their  pro- 
grams of  law  enforcement. 

This  emphasis  by  the  President  on  the 
need  for  legislation  in  this  area  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  the  increased 
workload  anticipated  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. These  crime  bills  sound  quite  sim- 
ple, but  they  and  the  remedies  being 
proposed  for  the  crime  condition  are  not 
simple;  they  are  somewhat  complicated 
and  involve  many  constitutional 
questions. 

They  are  quite  controversial.  If  we 
are  ever  to  wage  a  war  against  crime  and 
make  an  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  our  in- 
ternal security,  it  is  going  to  take  the 
work  of  some  committee.  I  suggest  that 
it  will  be  this  subcommittee,  because  that 
is  what  it  was  established  for — that  is, 
to  hold  hearings  and  get  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  judiciary,  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  forces  in  this  country  and  all 
other  interested  parties — and  of  course 


most  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
interested  in  this  vital  issue — and  try  to 
recommend  legislation  which,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  have  an  impact  on  this 
menace  which  is  critical  to  law  and  order 
in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  now  like  to  take 
time  to  read  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  entitled  'Crime  in 
the  PMture." 

Her'oert  J.  Miller  Jr.  who  is  qualified  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject, 
says  that  as  far  as  crime  Is  concerned  the 
city  of  Washington  hasn't  seen  anything  yet. 

Miller  Is  a  former  assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  study  recent- 
ly made  by  the  President's  District  Crime 
Commission.  Speaking  to  the  Citizens  As- 
sociation of  Georgetown  a  few  nights  ago,  he 
said:  "Crime  here  is  bad,  grave,  serious,  and 
It's  getting  worse  every  year.  You  think  it's 
bad  now?    Just  wait  Ave  years." 

What  he  had  In  mind  was  the  dismayingly 
high  incidence  of  crimes  committed  by  teen- 
agers and,  if  the  trend  continues,  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  them  and  their  successors 
as  time  goes  by.  It  is  a  point  which  has 
more  validity  than  a  good  many  people  like 
to  believe. 

Miller  was  also  talking,  however,  about  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  crime  problem — the  need  for  bet- 
ter handling,  not  only  of  juveniles,  but  for 
improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  police 
department,  the  courts  and  the  prison  and 
probation  systems.  The  study  of  his  crime 
commission,  he  said,  "showed  that  all  of  these 
steps  need  reform  and  so  long  as  any  part  of 
the  legal  system  is  not  operating  well  the 
whole  system  suffers." 

This  Is  an  observation  which  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  what,  if  anything.  Con- 
gress does  this  year  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement. The  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted,  calling  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $350  million,  come  down  heav- 
ily on  the  side  of  preventing  crime  by  re- 
moving conditions  in  which  crime  breeds  and 
In  rehabilitating  criminals.  The  need  for 
this  is  not  open  to  argument.  But  there  is 
another  facet — the  need  for  more  effective 
measures  to  discourage  crime  by  facilitating 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  punishment  of 
criminals. 

The  President's  recommendations  do  not 
get  Into  these  areas  to  any  large  extent. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  believe  they  constitute 
an  Important  part  of  the  answer.  His  veto  of 
last  year's  District  crime  bill  and  his  call  for 
a  ban  on  all  wiretapping  and  "bugging"  ex- 
cept In  national  security  cases  suggests  as 
much. 

There  Is  strong  sentiment  In  Congress, 
however,  for  legislation  which  will  serve  both 
ends — punishment  as  well  as  prevention  and 
rehabilitation.  We  think  all  three  are 
needed. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  legislators  may  get 
so  bogged  down  In  conflicting  points  of  view 
that  nothing  will  emerge  from  the  legislative 
mill,  or  that  any  bill  which  finally  is  enacted 
will  be  hopelessly  ineffective  or  vetoed. 

If  any  one  of  these  things  happens,  the 
Miller  warning  will  be  pertinent:  "Just  wait 
five  years" — not  only  in  Washington,  but  In 
scores  of  other  cities  around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  and  have  introduced  meas- 
ures from  time  to  time  to  alleviate  It. 
We  have  made  slight  progress.  This 
year,  I  hope  that  this  subcommittee  and 
Congress  will  give  unusually  dedicated 
attention  to  the  problem  and  undertake 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  reach 
every  area  in  this  country  with  reforms 
and  efforts  to  make  improvements  all  the 
way  from  the  humblest  citizen  in  this 
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land  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
there  we  need  some  reforms,  too. 

I  am  disappointed,  and  I  say  it  with- 
out equivocation  or  reservation,  that 
when  we  labor  here  and  enact  a  law  that 
«e  hope  wiU  do  something  toward  reduc- 
L  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
about  which  the  editorial  I  have  Just  read 
was  written  primarily,  we  find  that  after 
such  an  effort,  the  bill  is  vetoed. 

I  hope  that  this  year  we  can  pass  legis- 
lation which  will  be  effective  and  will  not 
meet  that  fate.    I  hope  that  we  can  do 

*The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a  few  ques- 
tions, if  I  may.  , 

How  many  subcommittees  are  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber.  The 
attaches  standing  in  back  of  the  Cham- 
ber, must  remain  silent  or  leave  the 
Chamber.  There  will  be  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  subcom- 
mittees are  there  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Sixteen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  members 
are  on  the  committee 


Mr.  ELLENDER.     Seventeen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  answering  the  questions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  how  many. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Seventeen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  16  subcom- 
mittees for  17  members.  Does  each 
member  of  the  committee  chair  a  sepa- 
rate subcommittee,  or  does  one  member 
chair  more  than  one  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  notice  that  there  is 
a  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
and  a  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
the  functions  of  those  three  subcommit- 
tees, by  their  identification,  in  some  de- 
gree duplicate  investigating  problems 
challenging  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Has  the  Senator  given  any 
thought  to  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees could  be  consolidated.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  a  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers. It  strikes  me  that,  Instead  of  having 
three  separate  subcommittees,  one  sub- 
committee could  handle  those  subjects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  total  ap- 
propriation to  the  Judiciary  Committee? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator previously:  $2,566,897.81,  plus  $10,- 
000  for  hearings,  plus  the  regular  appro- 
priation made  for  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  $179,506. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  has 
two  extra  professionals  and  three  cleri- 


cals.   They  are  not  on  a  temporary,  but 
a  permanent  basis,  $75,891.89. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  measure  before 
us  is  Resolution  31,  dealing  with  criminal 
laws  and  procedures. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  must  be 
conceded  that  that  committee  will  have 
much  work  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  question 
that  at  all.  What  I  was  trying  to  ascer- 
tain was  that  the  committee  did  during 
1966.  It  spent  $60,847.02  and  held  hear- 
ings for  5  days.  I  was  wondering  what 
was  done.  That  was  the  purix)se  of  my 
question.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  proceeded  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion very  thoroughly  and  went  far  be- 
yond the  question  I  asked  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  felt  that  this  was 
a  new  subcommittee  and  there  should 
be  an  explanation  in  the  Record  explain- 
ing the  work  it  contemplates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  question- 
ing that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  mean  to  convey  to 
the  Senate  that  by  the  end  of  this  next 
year  the  burden  of  work  dealing  with 
criminal  conduct  will  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  I  certainly  am 
not  that  optimistic.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  take  many  years.  But  we  are  con- 
sidering only  the  financing  of  this  work 

for  1  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems confronting  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  read 
an  editorial,  and  in  it  it  was  stated  that 
there  are  three  phases  that  have  to  be 
approached:  First,  apprehension;  second, 
punishment;  third,  rehabilitation  after 
punishment. 

In  my  judgment,  where  there  has  been 
lack  is  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
which  have  thrown  a  cloak  around  the 
guilty  and  removed  the  barrier  of  pro- 
tection from  the  innocent. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas what  is  his  interpretation  of  what 
is  the  main  problem. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  are  many 
main  problems  but,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  none  that  Is  more  serious  or  that 
has  had  more  impact  upon  the  incidence 
of  crime  than  a  feeling  throughout  the 
country — and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this — that  criminals  can  get 
by  without  punishment.  Many  of  them 
do.  I  am  referring  to  those  who  are 
guilty,  who  are  confessed  criminals.  Ap- 
parently It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  de- 
termining guilt  or  innocence,  but  a 
search  to  find  whether  there  is  some  du- 
bious technicality  that  gives  an  excuse 
for  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  that  has  heard  the  case. 
We  have  gone  so  far,  on  the  question 


of  the  validity  of  confessions  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court's  most  recent  decisions 
are  pursued  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
if  an  oflacer  arrests  a  person  he  must  pro- 
vide him  with  a  lawyer  before  he  can  ask 
him  any  question.  I  say  that  has  gone 
to  the  point  of  the  ridiculous.  There 
must  be  some  reversal  of  that  trend  if 
we  are  ever  to  restore  a  respect  for  and 
observance  of  law  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  situation  is  due  to  lack  of  law 
enforcement? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Confessed  murder- 
ers, rapists,  burglars,  robbers  are  con- 
victed, and  then  a  technicality  is  found 
to  turn  them  loose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  subcommittee, 
as  the  Senator  says,  will  investigate  or 
study  the  bills  that  are  presented.  How 
do  those  bills  then  reach  the  full  com- 
mittee in  order  to  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate? Does  the  full  committee  also  give 
them  study? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  the  same  proc- 
ess as  in  any  other  committee,  where  a 
subcommittee  studies  it,  gives  its  judg- 
ment and  recommendation  to  the  full 
committee,  which  then  determines 
whether  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  are 
further  hearings  held? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  I  hope  none. 
I  hc^e  that  the  subcommittee  can  do 
that  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  full 
committee  will  not  have  to  hold  further 
hearings.  If  in  its  wisdom  it  felt  there 
was  need  for  further  hearings,  the  full 
committee  could  order  further  hearings, 
of  course.  But  I  hope  that  this  sub- 
committee will  function  efficiently  and 
thoroughly  enough  that  the  full  commit- 
tee will  never  have  to  hold  additional 
hearings. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  31)  was  agreed 

to,  as  follows: 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  commmlttee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provide,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  hea^s  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Sec.    3.  The    committee    shall 
flndings.  together  with  Ita  recom: 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practical 
not  later  than  Januray  31,  1968 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the 
der  this  resolution,  which  shall 
•120.000.  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 
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IMMIGRATION   AN<> 
NATURALIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  co  isider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  32)  to  stucy  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  andj  naturali- 
zation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  one  queition,  and 
that  is  whether  the  cases  have  increased 
or  decreased  during  the  last  yfear. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  they 
have  decreased  somewhat,  '^'here  has 
been  no  substantial  decrease. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      Mr.    Pre 
should  like  to  ask  a  question, 
subcommittee  that  hears  vario; 
troduced  by  persons  who  are 
in  helping  meritorious  cases 
Cuban  refugees? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  iJ 
Senators  introduce  hundreds 
immigration  bills  every  year, 
subcommittee  that  processes  them.  Sen- 
ators expect  their  bills  to  bej  properly 
processed,  and  that  is  what  tli)e  staff  of 
this  subcommittee  does. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  personally  intro- 
duced about  40  of  those  bills,  as  (  recall  it, 
in  the  last  Congress.  Invariibly  they 
received  prompt  and  courteous  han- 
dling— and  that  did  not  always  mean 
approval.  i 

I  believe  that  this  subcommittjee  should 
have  the  personnel  to  act  and  a(^t  quickly, 
because  there  are  meritorious  c^es  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  both  the  Senators 
and  all  the  Representatives  from  Florida 
almost  continuously,  which  dp  require 
prompt  handling  and  favorable  [action. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  should  like  to  i  add  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of 
patronage  involved  in  the  woifc  of  this 
subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  32  >  wps  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Itiat  the  Committee  dn  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subi  lommlttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sectlcns  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
amine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  per^lnl 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
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the  committee,   from   February   1 
January  31.  1968,  Inclusive,  is 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
able:  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
technical,  clerical,  and  other 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
appointed  and  his  comp>ensation 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
paid  to  any  other  employee:   and 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
ments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
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mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,   1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$170,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  37)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee whether  or  not  any  bills  were  re- 
ported during  the  last  session,  and  what 
happened  to  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  have  a  brief 
statement  for  the  Record  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee in  1961,  the  subcommittee 
budget  was  $135,000.  Despite  four  pay 
raise  bills  enacted  by  Congress,  the  sub- 
committee has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
budget  to  $110,000.  When  I  became 
chairman,  the  subcommittee  had  a  staff 
of  10  and  this  has  now  been  reduced  to 
6.  This  year's  budget  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  in  the  staff  from  last  year's 
budget. 

While  we  have  reduced  the  budget  and 
the  staff,  the  workload  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  increased  considerably.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  well  aware, 
the  Senate  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
recent  years  has  had  to  consider  the  own- 
ership of  patent  rights  in  inventions  aris- 
ing from  Government-financed  research. 
We  reported  to  the  Senate  last  year  the 
first  comprehensive  statutory  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  in  this  field. 

President  Johnson  in  his  Economic 
Report  this  year  urged  the  Congress  to 
undertake  "a  long  overdue  modernization 
of  our  patent  system."  The  subcommit- 
tee this  year  will  consider  the  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  as  a  result  of 
the  studies  of  the  patent  system  under- 
taken by  the  President's  Commission  and 
by  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to 
achieve  a  general  revision  of  our  copy- 
right laws  for  the  first  time  since  1909. 
I  have  already  scheduled  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  and  it  appears  that 
additional  days  will  be  required. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  31  bills  and 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  com- 
pleted action  on  16  of  these  measures, 
and  the  remaining  15  were  pending  in 
the  subcommittee  at  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
summarizing  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  during  the  89th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


February  17,  1967 

Work  of  the  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  Patents 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  During  tbx 
89th  Congress 

31  bills  and  resolutions  were  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  during  the  89th  Congreat 

The  Subcommittee  completed  action  on  jj 
of  these  measures,  and  the  remaining  15  were 
pending  In  the  Subcommittee  at  the  ad- 
Journment  of  the  Congress. 

Of  the  16  bills  on  which  action  was  com- 
pleted : 

Enacted  into  law,  four:  Patent  Office  Pees 
Copyright  Fees,  Extension  of  Copyrights,  and 
Extended  term  of  Design  Patent  for  a  Vet- 
erans  Organization. 

Passed  by  the  Congress,  but  not  approved 
by  the  President,  one. 

Passed  by  the  Senate,  but  not  by  the 
House,  two:  Design  Protection,  and  Court 
Procedures  of  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

Reported  to  Senate  Calendar,  but  no  fur- 
ther  action,  one:   Government  Patent  Policy. 

Postponed  indefinitely,  or  otherwise  dig- 
posed  of,  eight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Government 
patent  policy  bill,  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  Calendar  but  no  further  ac- 
tion taken,  was  a  very  complicated 
measure,  and  a  highly  controversial  one. 
We  gave  it  long  study.  We  had  many 
days  of  hearings  on  it,  and  finally  ham- 
mered out  a  bill  and  put  it  on  the 
calendar. 

That  bill  has  not  as  yet  been  rein- 
troduced this  year,  but  I  anticipate  that 
it  or  something  like  it  will  be. 

If  the  Senator  will  give  me  a  moment, 
I  can  give  him  further  information. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  prompted  the 
question  is  that  my  information  reflects 
that  the  committee  held  only  4  days  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  had  far  more 
hearings  than  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Information 
furnished  to  me  was  4  days. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  about  the  entire  89th  Congress? 
My  report  covers  the  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  4  days  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  reported  out 
that  one  bill,  but  we  worked  on  that  bill 
continuously. 

I  may  say  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
and  I  had  somewhat  different  views 
about  the  bill,  but  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
confirm  to  the  Senate  how  difficult  it  was, 
and  how  much  time  we  spent  trying  to 
hammer  out  a  bill  and  get  it  before  the 
Senate. 

While  there  was  no  action  taken,  much 
of  that  work  will  not  have  to  be  done 
again.  Some  of  it  may.  That  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  because  re- 
form in  our  patent  laws  is  very  much 
needed  and  has  long  been  needed,  as  well 
as  in  our  copyright  laws 

We  already  have,  I  believe.  6  days  of 
hearings  scheduled  on  the  copyright  bill, 
which  has  been  reintroduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct,  then,  that  during  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  there  were 
only  4  days  of  hearings  and  one  report? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  may  add  this, 
Mr.  President,  we  turned  back  a  con- 
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gderable  amount  of  the  funds  that  were 
.ooropriated  to  us. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  subcommittee 
hudeet  was  $135,000.  I  should  like  to 
nnmt  out  that  we  are  not  trying  to  build 
Z  a  lot  of  patronage,  or  throwing  away 
"lot  of  money.  Despite  four  pay  raise 
bills  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
iress  since  I  became  chairman,  the  sub- 
Lmmittee  has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
budget  to  $110,000. 

When  I  became  chairman,  the  sub- 
committee had  a  staff  of  10.  That  staff 
has  now  been  reduced  to  six.  This  year's 
budget  represents  a  reduction  of  one  staff 
member  from  last  year's  budget. 

But  while  we  have  reduced  the  budget 
and  the  staff,  the  workload  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  think  its  record  will  clearly 
show  has  considerably  increased;  and 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 

fact 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presided  over  a 
good  many  committees  since  I  have  been 
here  I  suppose  that  I  have  occupied 
the  chair  in  investigative  hearings  more 
than  any  man  who  has  served  in  this 
body  m  recent  times,  perhaps  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  that  record  examined— and  partic- 
ularly the  record  of  expenditures  in  the 
light  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

In  the  last  dozen  years,  as  a  result  of 
the  investigative  work  of  committees  of 
which  I  have  been  chairman,  more  than 
100  people  have  been  convicted  of  serious 
crimes.  Two  Cabinet  members  have 
been  forced  to  resign.  Many  other  lesser 
officials  in  our  Government  have  found 
it  convenient  to  resign.  There  have 
been  many,  many  administrative  actions 
taken  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
in  Government. 

Frankly,  it  has  taken  hard  work  to  ac- 
complish that.  I  think  we  have  made  a 
contribution  to  better  Government.  I 
have  never  knowingly  wasted  a  dollar. 
I  might  say  that  in  all  of  these  years,  out 
of  the  12  years  about  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  think  there  has  only  been— speak- 
ing about  chairmen  of  committees  spend- 
ing money,  and  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
that  m  the  atmosphere  around  here  now, 
with  some  question  marks  involved- 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  during  the 
12  years  I  have  chaired  these  investigat- 
ing committees  I  have  been  reimbursed 
less  than  $800  for  all  the  money  that  I 
have  spent  for  travel  and  accommoda- 
tions while  conducting  these  investiga- 
tions and  extensive  hearings. 

I  do  not  throw  money  away.  I  econo- 
mize and  try  to  get  results  and  value  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
also  to  the  select  committee  that  I 
chaired  for  3  years  investigating  labor- 
management  relations. 

In  all  of  that  time,  less  than  $800  has 
been  expended  for  my  travel  and  accom- 
modations. I  tried  during  that  time  to 
do  the  work  thoroughly  and  get  results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  37 
Resolved.  That  the  Commitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  a  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appo.nted  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  51)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical   and   Space   Sciences   was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  51 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  Is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  through  January  31,  1968,  In- 
clusive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  government  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services.  Information,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  Is  authorized  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  consul- 
tant may  receive  compensation  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,300 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  FOR 
MAKING  CERTAIN  STUDIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  making  certain 
studies.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
MAJOR  AcnvrriES  of  the  prepardness  investi- 
gating subcommittee   during    1966 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
give  the  major  activities  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
during  1966. 

First.  The  subcommittee  kept  in  close 
and  continuous  contact  with  military 
activities  and  developments  in  southeast 
Asia.  Three  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  ve  members  of  its  staff  visited 
South  Vietnam  and  other  important 
points  in  the  western  Pacific  during  the 
year. 

Second.  Ehiring  the  year  the  subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
military  situation  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
status  of  ammunition  and  air  munitions, 
the  combat  readiness  of  six  Army  divi- 
sions and  one  Marine  division  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  persormel, 
training,  equipment,  and  readiness  status 
of  Army  Reserve  components.  Army 
readiness  generally,  tactical  air  opera- 
tions and  readiness,  and  other  matters. 
Third.  The  subcommittee  initiated  a 
still  continuing  inquiry  into  our  world- 
wide military  commitment  and  our 
ability  to  respond  to  them.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  made  an  extensive  trip 
to  Europe  to  inquire  into  the  status  of 
U.S.  and  NATO  forces,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  testified  on  this  matter  on 
two  occasions. 

Fourth.  During  1966  the  subcommit- 
tee issued  the  following  reports : 

A  report  on  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division,  the  5th  In- 
fantry Division — mechanized — and  the 
1st  and  2d  Armored  Divisions,  which 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  at  the 
time  the  report  was  issued,  the  four  di- 
visions covered  by  it  were  not  combat 
ready  and  were  essentially  training 
divisions. 

A  report  on  the  status  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve components  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  disapproved  and 
that  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  be  continued  as  separate 
organizations  at  such  mandatory  levels 
of  strength  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  report  on  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  and  the  2d  Marine  Divi- 
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sion,  which  again  portrayed  Ihe  impact 
of  the  military  demands  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  its  adverse  effect  on  the 
readiness  of  the  active  combat  divisions 
remaining  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

A  report  on  tactical  air  oper  itions  and 
readiness  which  revealed  ttie  severe 
strain  on  TAC  resources  as  u  result  of 
the  demands  in  southeast  As  a  and  the 
fact  that  TAC,  because  of  necessity,  had 
been  converted  from  a  combat  command 
to  a  training  command. 

Fifth.  The  subcommittee  alio  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  status  of  ammu- 
nition and  air  munitions.  Tlie  hearing 
record  was  printed  with  appropriate  se- 
curity deletions  and.  thus,  the  results  of 
this  study  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  A  subcom- 
mittee report  on  this  mitter  was 
prepared  but  was  not  clean  (d  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Sixth.  In  addition,  througl-  a  special 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson), 
the  subcommittee  continued  lo  monitor 
the  implementation  of  the  jafeguards 
laid  down  by  the  Department  Df  Defense 
in  connection  with  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

Seventh.  Hearings  were  alio  held  on 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  af  Defense 
to  close  the  Springfield  Armory.  This 
resulted  in  a  request  of  the  SiKiretary  of 
Defense  that  this  decision  b?  reviewed 
and  reconsidered.  Secretary  :  ^cNamara 
did  not  see  fit.  however,  to  ccmply  with 
this  request. 

Eighth.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
ferral from  the  chairman  of  ;he  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  subcommittee 
handled  and  held  hearings  en  S.  2444. 
which  proposes  to  authorize  tl  le  disposal 
of  Government-owned  long-uine  com- 
munications facilities  in  th^  State  of 
Alaska.  From  these  hearings  came  a 
recommendation  to  the  full  committee 
that  the  bill  be  rej||rted  favor  ibly  to  the 
Senate  with  appropriate  anendments. 
It  was  so  reported  and  was  paiised  by  the 
Senate. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  the  fo  -mal  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  and  its  staff  was 
busy  throughout  the  year  inquiring  into 
many  vital  and  critical  areas  including 
manpower  requirements  and  deficiencies, 
the  present  and  future  invent  jry  of  tac- 
tical aircraft,  the  readiness,  i  equipment, 
and  personnel  status  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve Forces,  the  pilot  traininf  programs 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Fora .  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  the  Army's  small  arms  pro- 
gram, the  readiness  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
and  many  others.  Most  of  these  in- 
quiries are  still  in  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  ^as  agreed 

to.  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  71 

Resolved,  That  the  Coininltte*  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  fcubcommlt- 
tee  thereof.  U  authorized  un<ier  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurlsdlctic^n  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Bules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  ^nd  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  r^atters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)   common  defense  generally; 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defe^e,  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  service; 

(6)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(91  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  Government  of  the  Canal 
Zone: 

(10)  conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(U)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense; 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  of  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION      OF     NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  inves- 
tigate national  penitentiaries  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  36 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  Inspect  national 
penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  its  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OP 
THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Ttie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EX.LENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  revision 
and  codification  of  statutes? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  committee 
considered  a  number  of  bills,  two  of 
which  became  law  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  contemplating  any  more  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  create  subcommit- 
tees. That  is  something  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  word 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  contem- 
plates creating  more  subcommittees? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

I'he  resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  wltb 
Its  jvu-isdlctlons  specified  by  rule  XXV  ot 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asslstantt 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  If  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Goverrunent. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recorrunendatlons.  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$43,500.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)   to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 
international  operations  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   54 

Resolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jiu-lsdlctlon  under 
rtUe    XXV   of    the   Standing   Rules   of  the 
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c,nate,  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
«tions  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
lutborized.  from  February  1.  1967.  through 
jinuary  31,  1968,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
sclency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
^ches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to : 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
jJurity  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
ugied  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
^e  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(21  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
[uU  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
fige  talents,  and  skills; 

73)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergov- 
ernmental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

SEC  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  cleri- 
cal and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
Provided,  That  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee U  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select 
one  employee  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
son so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
errunent. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90,- 
OOO,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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mendations  concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  exi>endlture8  as  it  deems  advis- 
able: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$145,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
MAKE  A  STUDY  OF  SMALL  AND 
INDEPENDENT    BUSINESSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  authorizing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
make  a  study  of  small  and  independent 
businesses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  asked  that  I  represent  him  on 
this  matter.  This  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  committee  had  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  have  11 
employees  in  1967.  Are  they  in  addition 
to  those  regularly  provided  for  under 
the  Reorganization  Act? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  56 
Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Is  authorized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
Independent  business  and   to  make  recom- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STUDY  OF 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  LAWS  AND 
RELATED  MATTERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  authorizing  a 
study  of  Federal  election  laws  and  re- 
lated matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  this  committee  obtains 
money  every  year  whether  there  is  an 
election  or  not.  Was  there  any  contest 
this  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  advised  that  there  were 
three  complaints.  However,  they  did  not 
reach  the  status  of  full-fledged  contests. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  keep  as  many  as  seven  employees  con- 
tinuously if  there  are  no  contests? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  advised  that  the  subcom- 
mittee contemplates  a  good  many  hear- 
ings this  year  on  the  basis  of  legislation 
which  is  expected  to  be  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
advised  that  there  is.  There  are  about 
five  bills  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  legislation  was 
considered  by  this  subcommittee  last 
year?  Did  they  report  on  any  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can 
cite  one  measure,  the  Federal  elections 
law,  S.  2541,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  understood 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
could  not  be  present  at  this  time.  I  am 
attempting  to  answer  In  his  stead.  I 
understand  that  the  subcommittee  re- 
turned $75,000  that  was  unused  last  year. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Out  of  the  $150,000 
appropriated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  is  the  subcommittee  asking  for  the 
next  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  original  resolution  requesting 


an  appropriation  of  $105,000  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
number  of  employees  constantly  in- 
creased or  has  it  ever  decreased  because 
of  the  lack  of  work  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  usu- 
ally decreases  in  nonelection  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  special  work  that  is  expected  to 
come  before  the  committee  in  1967? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures were  required  during  the  years 
1964,  1965,  and  1966  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  not  only  the  regular  juris- 
dictional matters,  including  elections  leg- 
islation and  elections  disputes,  but  also 
the  business  of  the  financiail  affairs  of 
Senate  officers  and  employees. 

As  to  the  future,  during  1967,  the  sub- 
committee contemplates  an  extensive 
study  into  the  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  and  the  disclosui-e 
thereof.  The  study  will  affect  most  of 
the  Federal  laws  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925,  the  Hatch  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1939,  and  miscellaneous  related 
acts.  Other  legislative  proposals  initi- 
ated by  or  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee will  also  require  study  and  possible 
hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  going 
back  5  years,  does  the  Senator  have 
someone  present  who  can  tell  him  what 
the  final  request  was?  Has  the  amount 
increased  in  the  last  5  years,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent? 

Mr.    BYRD  of    West    Virginia.      Mr. 
President,  in  the  even-numbered  years, 
the  requests  have  been  for  $150,000.    In 
the  odd-numbered  years,  the  figures  have 
ranged  between  $100,000  and  $125,000. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Has  the  amount  re- 
mained constant  in  the  last  5  years? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    It  has, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    How  many  employees 
are  in  this  section? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Between 
four  and  seven. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  think  that  is  all. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  77 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  vmder 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally;  and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 

the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
Janu£U-y  31,  1968,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants  and  consultants:   Provided,  That   the 
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the  highest 
jloyee;  and 


minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person,  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  coinpensatlon 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  ra^e  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  tl^e  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  ser*ces.  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  replort  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommei  datlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  ds  te,  but  not 
later  than  January  3X.   1968. 

Sec.  4.  Exf)enses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  etceed  $105,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  STANDING  Rl|LES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  td  consider 
Senate  Resolution  78,  authorizing  a 
study  of  the  Standing  Rules  qf  the  Sen 
ate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Is 
this  a  continuation  of  the  stuiy  that  we 
are  now  considering?  We  are  now  con- 
sidering the  reorganization  bijll.  Is  this 
a  subcommittee  separate  frop  the  one 
created  by  the  Senate — I  mean  a  joint 
committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thinB  this  Is  a 
measure  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  not  one  deal^g  with  a 
joint  committee.  I  am  not  able  to  iden- 
tify this  language.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  his  no  con- 
nection with  the  joint  committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  canno(t  tell  from 
the  calendar.  I  know  thati  we  were 
given  a  small  amount  of  money  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Rules  and  Aduiinistration 
to  finish  our  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  wai  the  com- 
mittee established? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  beer  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  for  a  gf"eat  many 
years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Without  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  "nj"  on  each 
of  the  measures  that  come  t)efore  the 
Senate,  because  I  believe  thut  the  ex- 
penses are  stacked.  Cuts  can  be  made. 
I  will  not.  however,  ask  for  any  rollcall 
votes  as  we  go  on.  But  I  wart  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  unjustifiable  extravagance  n  the  hir- 
ing of  employees  and  in  the  -urmlng  of 
these  committees  in  the  Senat  e. 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  the  news- 
papers will  reflect  the  situation  that  the 
number  of  employees  is  always  up,  sub- 
committees are  created  to  perform  a 
special  function,  the  special  unction  Is 
completed,  the  workers  are  n<  t  released, 
they  are  continued;  new  sulcommmlt- 
tees  are  created,  new  emp  oyees  are 
hired,  the  work  Is  completea,  the  new 
employees,  instead  of  being  Meased,  are 
continued  on  the  payroll,  ithat  is  the 
formula  that  Is  followed. 

While  I  cannot  precisely  attack  any 
one  of  the  resolutions,  Intuiively,  and 


by  observation  in  the  running  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
in  my  membership  on  two  committees, 
I  make  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  78 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  -pecified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  If  more 
than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  conmiittee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,   1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $67,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  20,  extending  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "exceed," 
to  strike  out  "$221,000"  and  Insert 
"S200.000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The     resolution     (S.     Res.     20)     as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  20 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  Senate  Resolution  33, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1961,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. Is  hereby  extended  through  January 
31.  1968.  except  that  thirteen  members  of 
such  committee  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
majority  party  and  seven  members  from  the 
minority  party. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
tainlng   to   problems   and   opportunities   of 


older  people.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
problems  and  opportunities  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of  and- 
Ing  employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
ana  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
housing,  and.  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and 
such  committee  shall  not  have  power  to  re- 
port  by  bin  or  otherwise  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec  3.  The  said  conunlttee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  an- 
thorlzed  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  boob, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committse  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  February  1.  1967, 
through  January  31,  1968,  such  technical, 
clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and 
consultants  as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
executive  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  employ  on  a  reimbiu-sable  basis 
such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967,  through  January  31,  1968  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1968.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  business  on  January  31,  1968. 


STUDY  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL,  NAVI- 
GATION, RIVERS  AND  HARBORS, 
ROADS,  WATER  POLLUTION,  AND 
WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  23,  to  study  flood  control, 
navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads, 
water  pollution,  and  all  features  of  water 
resource  development,  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "exceed," 
to  strike  out  "$175,000"  and  insert 
"$165,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  why  it  was  necessary 
to  Increase  the  number  of  employees  from 
five  to  eight.  As  I  understand,  this  com- 
mittee has,  as  regular  employees,  4  spe- 
cialists and  6  clericals,  and  this  means 
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♦hat  it  will  have  18  employees  altogether,  cities  within  his  own  State  and  through- 
ly understanding  correct?  out  the  country,  that  this  Is  a  develop- 
er  RANDOLPH.    The  distinguished  ing  problem.    I  do  not  wish  to  indicate 
qprmtor  from  Louisiana  is  correct.  that  the  problem  was  not  there  yester- 
Tn  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  we  day  and  has  suddenly  arisen  today.    But 
-,T„„o  that,  one  matter  which  is  two-  we  are  discovering  that  the  problem  of 

air  pollution  needs  attention,  the  con- 
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believe  that  one  matter  which  is  two 
pronged  or  two-faceted,  as  it  were,  is  the 
field  of  water  and  air  pollution.  In  this 
field  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  spe- 
cialist in  radiological  pollution 


tlnuing  attention,  of  the  Senate.  The 
problem  needs  most  careful  investiga- 
tive work;  it  needs  most  exacting  atten- 


ing  in  the  way  of  Invention  and  facility 
to  lessen  air  pollution  In  this  country. 


T  need  not  emphasize  this,  because  the  tion  to  the  developments  that  are  coni 
Senator  from  Lomsiana  and  all  other 
Senators  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
urgency  of  controlling  and  abating  air 
gnd  water  pollution  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  felt  that  it  is  necessary,  during 
this  first  session,  to  go  very  thoroughly 
into  the  field.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, the  problem  involves  one  type  of 
smog,  notably  that  caused  by  automo- 
biles. Earlier  this  week,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  held  2 
days  of  hearings  in  Los  Angeles.  At  one 
point  on  the  harbor  freeway,  near  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles  proper,  we  found 
that  225,000  motor  vehicles  pass  every  24 
hours.  This  is  a  tremendous  pollution 
problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  such  a  subcommittee  to 
make   a    study    of    pollution.    Senator 

MUSKIE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  one, 
also.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  con- 
flict. Does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  of  no  con- 
flict. We  are  charged  with  the  air  and 
water  pollution  legislation.  It  Is  re- 
ferred to  our  committee,  and  we  have 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution.   I  know  of  no  conflict. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Interior  committee  had 
handled  legislation  in  that  field,  also. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  legislation 
which  has  been  reported  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  has  come  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  has  been  the 
result  of  hearings  and  of  fleldwork  done 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution. 

I  think  that  the  points  raised  by  my 
colleague  In  reference  to  the  employees 
and  the  jurisdiction  and  the  emphasis 
that  we  wish  to  place  in  the  coming 
months  are  queries  which  are  very 
proper  and  helpful  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time.  I  should  like  to  put  a  few 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Before  us  Is  Senate  Resolution  23. 
The  graph  submitted  to  me  shows  that 
in  the  last  year,  in  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Senator's  committee  was  given  $110,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  spent 
$68,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.  Returning  about  $42,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Did  the  committee 


have  to  determine  how  far  we  are  willing 
to  go  and  how  much  action  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  to  settle  this  problem.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  we  must  give  Industry 
the  opportunity  through  Incentive  pro- 
grams to  move  along  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  incentive  pro- 
grams does  the  Senator  mean  conces- 
sions? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  tax  conces- 
sions, but  we  have  to  be  careful  to  allow 
the  technology  to  move  along  with  the 


My  distinguished  colleague  will  recall    state  of  the  art.    I  do  not  want  guide- 


that  as  we  met  here  in  the  first  weeks 
of  this  session,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  Congress  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

In  other  words,  we  should  go  more 
deeply  into  this  subject  than  we  have. 
I  take  this  moment  to  say  that  we  made 
a  beginning  in  1962;  a  little  research 
was  done. 

In  1963,  further  attention  was  given  to 
this  subject.  In  1966,  we  really  came  to 
grips  with  it  and  now,  in  1967,  we  are 
hoping  to  move  Into  this  problem  in 
depth  and  scope  so  that  the  Congress, 
working  with  Industry  in  a  partnership, 
will  be  able  to  abate  and  control  the  air 
pollution  which,  very  frankly.  Is  a  health 
and  safety  hazard  In  the  United  States 
to  an  alarming  degree. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  record  which  I 
have  in  my  hand  shows  that  there  was 
assigned  to  this  committee  $110,000  In 
the  89th  Congress,  second  session.  The 
committee  spent  $68,000,  and  returned 
$42,000.  Now,  the  committee  is  asking 
for  $175,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     $165,000. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  committee  asks 
for  $175,000.  which  is  $65,000  more  than 
was  given  to  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee cut  it  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  realize  when  I  ask 
this  question  that  I  give  the  Senator  full 
latitude  to  express  his  views  on  the  merits 
without  any  reply  being  given.  Why  was 
there  $65,000  more? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Because  of  the  very 
arduous  and  very  new  work  which  Is 
creative  in  degree,  which  we  feel  must 
be  done  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
other  subcommittees  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  both  Senators  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  some  six 
major  items  that  we  must  review  this 
year.  Last  year  approximately  20  leg- 
islative measures  came  from  our  com- 
mittee. We  carried  a  very  heavy  load. 
We  were  able  to  return  money.  Frankly, 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  return  money 
again.    That  is  my  desire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
the  climax,  the  highest  point  of  this 


have  before  it  in  the  89th  Congress  the  problem,  has  not  yet  been  reached? 

problem  of  fighting  air  pollution?  Mr.   RANDOLPH.    I   think   that   the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  say  to  my  col-  Senator  from  Ohio  said  It  very  well;  that 

league,  who  Is  concerned  with  the  prob-  he  said  it  very  pointedly.    We  are  reach- 


lines,  or  regulations,  or  all  of  these 
stringencies  placed  into  air  and  water 
pollution  without  knowing  If  industry 
can  move  along  and  make  some  of  these 
progressive  steps  itself.  That  is  why  we 
are  trying  to  find  the  answers,  frankly, 
during  these  hearings.  We  have  2  more 
days  of  hearings  scheduled  for  next  week 
in  Detroit  on  the  matter  of  air  pollution. 
We  must  hold  extensive  hearings  to 
determine  the  full  implications  of  the 
decision  to  freeze  highway  funds.  Com- 
mittee members  desire  to  ascertain  the 
true  nature  and  Impact  of  the  cutback. 
We  seek  a  full  understanding  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  decision  and  In  light 
of  that  knowledge,  suggest  such  remedial 
action  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  Implementation  of  the  highway 
beautificatlon  program  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  committee  and  will  require 
careful  Investigation  and  extensive 
hearings 

There  is  the  serious  situation  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  our  coastal 
shores  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  hold  hearings  in 
problem  areas  along  the  Nation's  sea- 
coasts  and  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have 
many  other  areas  to  which  we  must  give 
attention  such  as  Appalachian  regional 
development,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  rivers  and  harbors. 

I  repeat  that  Insofar  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is 
concerned  this  money  will  be  carefully 
used  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  produc- 
tive, and  I  hope,  trust,  and  believe  that 
we  can  return  a  reasonable  amount  of 
funds  unused. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  state- 
ment that  I  was  going  to  make  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  calendar  call  regard- 
ing air  and  water  pollution  and  the  work 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  In 
making  loans  to  small  Industries  to 
handle  the  air  and  water  problems. 
This  is  another  objective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Progress  in  Air  and  Water  PoLLtmoN 
Control 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  Incisive  analysis  of  the  air 
and  water  pollution  question  demonstrates 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
this  Nation.  We  urgently  need  to  develop 
a  program  to  clean  up  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  waters  that  fill  our  streams  and  rivers. 

The  pollution  of  our  air  and  water  Is  a 


league,  wno  IS  conceriieu  wiiii  tiic  piuu-     uc  oa»u  »i.  .v,^  i-^—-^ — j-      • - —  ^ _„,,o  imnnrtAnt  u  the 

lem  of  air  poUution  as  It  affects  the    Ing  a  point  In  this  country  where  we    naUonai  disgrace,  but  more  important  is  the 
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fact  that  It  poees  a  serious  heal  :h  hazard  to 
mlUlons  of  our  people. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  WaJhlngton  are 
confronted  with  this  problem  aa  are  millions 
of  people  In  other  States.  Tt  e  people  of 
Washington,  I  am  pleased  to  sa  y.  are  doing 
something  about  It.  I  am  happ^  to  say  that 
there  Is  a  program  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  can  help  others  as  it 
already  has  helped  my  constituents.  This 
program  is  the  business  loan  priigram  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

When  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin  was  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  agency  last  May  by 
President  Johnson,  he  establislied  national 
objectives  to  assist  the  Preslditnt  and  the 
Nation  meet  national  goals.  C>ne  of  these 
lending  objectives  Is  to  make  fimmcing  avail- 
able to  firms  that  are  helping  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution. 

In  my  State  alone,  SBA  has  nade  a  half 
dozen  loans  totaling  more  than  il  million  to 
firms  which  are  engaged  In  mi  nuf  acturing 
abatement  devices  such  as  air  Mtrators  and 
to  firms  which  have  used  the  fui  ids  to  purify 
waste  from  their  plants. 

A  $100,000  SBA  loan  Is  helping  Braders' 
Orchard  Heaters,  Inc..  of  Prossrr,  Wash.,  to 
manufacture  smokeless  and  ssiog-free  de- 
vices used  In  orchards.  A  $15  000  loan  to 
Cameron  Yakima,  Inc.,  of  Yaklna,  Wash.,  is 
being  used  to  manufacture  i  Ir  filtrators 
■which  are  used  in  plants  and  offl:e  buildings. 

Other  loans  are  being  used  by  the  firms  to 
Install  pollution-abatement  systems.  Land- 
reth  Timber,  Inc.,  of  Tonasket,  Vfash.,  for  in- 
stance received  a  $350,000  loan  rom  SBA  to 
Install  equipment  to  combat  pollution 
created  by  smoke  from  the  mill. 

Heath  Plating,  Inc.,  of  Kent,  Wash.,  was 
able  to  Install  equipment  wh  ,ch  removes 
ashes  from  water  residue  befoie  the  water 
runs  into  a  river  as  a  result  of  tbe  SBA  loan 
of  $240,000.  Pacific  Protein  Inc.,  of  Aber- 
deen. Wash.,  used  a  $350,000  JlBA  loan  to 
Install  equipment  in  their  plant  to  control 
water  pollution,  and  Ed  Wrighi  &  Sons  of 
Seattle  obtained  a  $15,000  loan  tb  chemically 
purify  sewage  for  the  departijient  of  en- 
gineers In  the  Seattle  area.  j 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ajr  and  water 
pollution  loans  made  by  SBA.       | 

In  all,  the  SBA  has  made  nearly  40  such 
loans  throughout  the  Nation  fbr  over  $3.5 
million,  and  these  loans  are  proving  to  be 
an  important  part  of  our  fight:  against  the 
pollution  problem.  I  hope  thai!  other  firms 
In  other  States  will  follow  thejlead  of  our 
Washington  concerns  which  nave  found 
SBA's  program  so  beneficial.  | 

Incidentally,  the  SBA  is  to  be  commended 
on  its  leadership  in  developing  r^w  adminis- 
trative programs  and  policies  t 
meet  the  pressing  problems  fao 
businessmen  and  at  the  same 
to  achieve  national  goals  and 

Mr.  President,  the  fight  aga< 
water  pollution  Is  only  beginnthe.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  licking  the  priblem,  but  I 
am  confident  that  with  the  helplof  programs 
such  as  that  administered  by  |bBA  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction  anjl  that  even- 
tually we  will  solve  the  air  and  Kvater  pollu- 
tion problem  ' 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFllCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended.     [Putting  the  duestion.] 

The     resolution     (S.     Re%     23),     as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.   Res.   23 

Resolved.  That  the  Commltt^  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  {subcommit- 
tee thereof,  la  authorized  un^er  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended!  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  mati  ers  pertain- 
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ing  to  flood  control,  navigation,  rivers  and 
harbors,  roads  and  highways,  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  public  buildings,  and  all 
features  of  water  resource  development  and 
economic  growth. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968.  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able: (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$165,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  22,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$175,000"  and  Insert 
"$165,000". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Nos. 
31  to  40,  inclusive,  all  of  which  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to- 
gether with  the  amendments  thereto,  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  new  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 

As  I  recall,  when  the  subcommittee  was 
created,  there  was  no  time  limitation 
placed  on  it.  I  would  like  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  subcommittee  is 
going  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
my  answer  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  the  Senator 
got  quite  a  lot  of  publicity  this  last  year 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  What 
is  contemplated  for  this  session? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  There  will  be 
further  investigations  of  various  Federal 
agencies;  there  will  be  various  bills  sent 
from  the  White  House;  matters  in  con- 
nection with  bugging;  and  hearings  on 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  myself  on  administrative 
practice,  and  the  entire  bill  that  passed 


the  Senate  last  year.  There  will  be  lur. 
ther  hearings  in  connection  with  that 
matter.  There  wUl  be  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  bar  association  bills  that 
had  been  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
I  understand  others  will  be  offered. 

There  will  be  further  investigations 
made  by  the  committee  in  regard  to 
various  activities  of  various  agencies 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  reduced  the  amount  by  $io. 
000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  hire  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees that  the  committee  had  last  year 
with  this  cut? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  We  are  go- 
ing  to  do  the  beet  that  we  can.  Om 
staff  is  a  very  small  staff, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  It  is  composed  of  12 
people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes.  it  was  12 
last  year.  I  hope  to  keep  it  small.  We 
want  to  do  the  work  with  a  small  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  not.  the  amount 
has  been  cut  $10,000.  Would  that  com- 
mittee retain  the  same  number  of  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  trying  to  do  that.  We  may 
have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  more 
money  later,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  Investigations  and  what  we  come 
into.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  definite 
statement  that  we  will  not  do  otherwise. 
The  staff  is  small  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  dispense  with  any  of  them  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  this  Is 
one  of  the  "permanent  temporary  sub- 
committees." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  was  a  committee  several 
years  ago,  long  before  I  was  in  the  Sen- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  long  has  this 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee  been  in  existence  to  make 
permanent  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  shall  cope  with  the  electronic  device 
of  bugging  and  eavesdropping? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Senator,  the 
subcommittee  was  a  subcommittee  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
headed  at  that  time  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  2  or  3 
years  that  I  have  served  as  its  chairman 
and  we  have  been  actively  working  on 
wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  other  phases  ol 
the  subcommittee's  work  other  than  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Have  we  adopted  any 
legislation  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes.  One  of 
them,  for  example,  was  the  freedom  of 
information  bill  and  also  the  administra- 
tive practices  bill  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  I  introduced  last 
year,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  was  tied  up  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Was  there  any  bill' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  This  was  on 
rewriting  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  When  is  it  anUc- 
ipated  that  the  final  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  eavesdropping  and 
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electronic  bugging  will  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Senator,  that 
T  do  not  know,  because 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Should  it  come  to  an 

end' 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.    No.    Actually. 

I  think  we  should  still  keep  working  at 
It  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  various 
agencies  honest,  and  to  see  that  they  do 
Mt  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  citizens.  There  is  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  subcommittee,  and  before 
Congress,  which  will  be  considered  this 
time  There  are  other  agencies  and  other 
bureaus  that  have  not  quite  complied 
srith  even  the  President's  instructions  in 
this  field.  There  should  be  a  committee 
in  Congress  to  keep  looking  at  the  vari- 
ous agencies  to  see  that  they  do  not  in- 
dulge in  these  practices. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Have  the  objectives 
of  the  subcommittee  been  to  determine 
the  evils  which  have  been  in  practice  and 
to  reconimend  legislation  to  stop  those 

evils? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Yes,  that  is 

true. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    When   will   that  be 

achieved? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  That  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress,  dealing 
with  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  but 
there  are  a  great  many  other  facets  ol 
the  work  of  this  subcommittee.  That  Is 
not  just  the  limit  of  its  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  long  will  it  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Senator,  I 
have  no  idea  about  that.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The    resolution     (S.     Res.     25),     as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  25 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  imder  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
ite  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  administrative  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  In  the  exercise  of  their  rule- 
making, licensing.  Investigatory,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  adjudicatory  functions,  including 
a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  additional  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  fair,  impartial, 
and  effective  performance  of  such  functions. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided.  That  the  minority 
U  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$165,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  26),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ANTITRUST  AND 

MONOPOLY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  26^  to  investi- 
gate antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  3.  line  5,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$560,- 
200"  and  insert  "$560,000";  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States, 
their  administration,  Interpretation,  oper- 
ation, enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to  deter- 
mine and  from  time  to  time  redetermine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  con- 
tinue conflicts  and  uncertainties  where 
necessary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  law;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion. faciUties.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments,  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  r«;CommendatlonB  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $560,- 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  28) ,  authorizing 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional amendments,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  a  suggestion  a  while  ago  which  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
consider  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Here  we  have  three  subcommittees 
dealing  with  constitutional  amendments, 
constitutional  rights,  and  constitutional 
separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  consider 
consolidating  the  three  committees  into 
one.  Instead  of  having  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  each  one  of  these  items,  sis  is 
the  case  now,  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  save  the  time  of  quite  a  few  Sena- 
tors, because  I  suppose  each  of  the  com- 
mittees is  served  by  three  or  four  Sena- 
tors aside  from  the  chairman,  and  then 
the  number  of  employees  could  be  re- 
duced. 

Here,  we  have  31  employees  on  three 
committees.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  three  committees  could  easily  be 
wedded  into  one  so  that  we  would  not 
only  save  the  time  of  Senators  but  also 
save  money  on  the  cost  of  printing  and 
the  number  of  staff  members. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  consider  my  sugges- 
tion at  least  for  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  reduced  the  amount  by 
$7,700.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  contem- 
plated reducing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  resolution 
will  be  passed  over. 


INVESTTGATTON  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSITTUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

The  resolution  cS.  Res.  29)  to  investi- 
gate matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  com- 
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mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2.  li|rie  15.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike|OUt  "$205,- 
000"  and  insert  "$195,000";  sd  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committed  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  sjubcommlttee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  seations  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  ty  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional   rights.  ] 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  tals  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Februarji  1,  1967,  to 
January  31.  1968,  Incli^slve,  Is  atithorlzed  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  »  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  otaer  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  T^iat  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  ofte  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  Selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensalt Ion  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  i3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  aid  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  [information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  or  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Goveinment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisablei  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  qate,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968.      | 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  comn^ittee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $195.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prtsident,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
is  one  of  the  three  committees  I  have 
just  mentioned.  I  notice]  that  the 
amount  requested  is  $205,000J  that  $195.- 

000  was  approved  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  that  there  will  be  id  employees. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  judge  bo;  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  oroposed  to 
keep  on  the  same  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  c()mes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seiiator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinIJ  This  Is  a 
subcommittee  which  handles!  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  is  a  subcomntlttee  which 
Is  going  to  consider  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  all  of  that 
was  over. 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.  I  am  cjertain  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI  is  not  going  to  waste  tny  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  realist  that,  but 

1  thought  that  civil  rights  legislation  was 
all  over  with,  that  we  would  jnot  go  Into 
it  any  more?  I  do  not  knoir  what  else 
is  left. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  hope  tlie  Senator's 
judgment  is  sound.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  now  before  the  Senate  deals  with 
constitutional  rights.  Manyi  arguments 
have  been  made  earlier  abqut  the  ex- 


treme and  painful  economics 


lelng  prac- 


ticed by  the  different  comm  ttees.    The 


Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr 


has  pointed  out  that  in  thi  Judiciary 


ELLENDER] 


Committee  there  are  three  separate  sub- 
committees, headed  by  three  separate 
chairmen,  with  three  groups  of  separate 
experts  and  separate  clerks. 

The  three  subcommittees  consist  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, one  on  constitutional  rights,  and 
the  third  on  separation  of  powers.  I 
pause  to  ask  that  we  ponder  what  type 
of  mind  has  the  power  to  distinguish  so 
thinly  the  expert  knowledge  that  is  re- 
quired to  deal  with  each  of  these  sec- 
tions of  government. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  finish,  please? 

There  are  three  subcommittees,  one 
on  constitutional  amendments,  one  on 
constitutional  rights,  and  one  on  con- 
stitutional separation  of  powers.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  implied,  if 
not  expressly  so  stated,  that  efforts  have 
been  seemingly  made  in  the  committee, 
generally,  to  establish  a  separate  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  separate  job  for  each 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  as- 
sume that  that  is  why  there  are  a  sep- 
arate lawyer  expert  on  constitutional 
amendments,  a  separate  lawyer  expert 
on  constitutional  rights,  and  a  separate 
lawyer  expert  on  separation  of  powers. 
How  one  can  justify  that  thin  delinea- 
tion, I  cannot  understand.  The  subcom- 
mittee had  $195,000  and  spent  $168,000. 
Now  it  asks  for  $205,000,  and  it  has  been 
granted  $195,000  for  this  one  committee. 

Three  committees  are  doing  practi- 
cally the  same  type  of  work.  The  com- 
mittee raised  its  demand  from  $195,000 
to  $205,000,  was  granted  $195,000,  when 
it  spent  only  $168,000  in  11  months. 

All  of  you  defenders  of  economy,  I  ask 
you  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  on  this. 
I  was  attacked  on  the  basis  that  I  chal- 
lenged two  employees.  I  did  not  chal- 
lenge that  at  all.  More  than  two  em- 
ployees were  Involved.  There  was  the 
whole  Legislative  Reference  Service 
question.  There  was  the  whole  advisory 
staff  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  The  attack  was 
made  that  I  raised  the  question  of  two 
employees. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  will  remember,  I  said  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  was  involved.  That  mat- 
ter of  principle  is  becoming  more  and 
more  revealed.  We  are  going  into  un- 
justified extravagance,  practically  crim- 
inal— I  want  to  repeat  it — in  the  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  the  Record  show 
I  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  29)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Was  Sen- 
ate Resolution  28  passed  over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ^fj, 
passed  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  ask  unani. 
mous  consent  that  we  take  it  up  now 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  wait  for  the  end  of  the  call. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ADMIK- 
ISTRATTON.  OPERATION,  A^fD  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  resolution. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk 
Calendar  No.  35,  Senate  Resolution 
33,  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  reported  with 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It 
is  proposed,  on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$437,185" 
and  insert  "$400,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  simply  like 
to  ask  a  question.  The  committee  re- 
ceived last  year  $431,000.  It  asked  for 
$437,185  this  year.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  it  $400,000.  There  were  32 
employees  last  year.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  same  number  will  ix 
employed  this  year. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  The  appropria- 
tion was  reduced.  We  are  now  reducing 
the  number  of  employees.  We  have  dis- 
charged two  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  because  of 
the  cut  made  by  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 

to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  33 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommlttte 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(ai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordana 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  a  complete  and  continuing 
study  and  Investigation  of  (1)  the  admlo- 
Istratlon,  operation,  and  enforcement  of  tie 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
(2)  the  administration,  operation,  and  en- 
forcement of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage 
sabotage,  and  the  protection  of  the  Interna; 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the 
extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States,  Its  territories,  anii 
possessions,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  pff' 
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who  are  or  may  be  under  the  doml- 
•tion  of  the  foreign  government  or  organl- 
ations  controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement  or  any  other  movement  seeking 
^overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  by  force  and  violence. 

SEC  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967, 
M  January  31.  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  malte  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
Idvisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
Kjgis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
uid  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
.npointment.  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
ue  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
JO  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
l(sg  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
poss  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $400,- 
ooo.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution  as 
amended  is  agreed  to. 


OP        JUVENILE 
—      RESOLUTION 


STDDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  state  the  next  resolution  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  36,  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  to 
study  and  examine  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  21,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$193.- 
000"  and  insert  "$175,000";  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
ftnd  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  ad- 
ministration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legislation,  if  any.  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  improve 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the 
Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  Feb.-uary  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expendlturee  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
professional,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
tlie  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  beads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  a,dvlsable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 


INVESTIGATION 
DELINQUENCY 
PASSED  OVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk   will  state  the  next   resolution. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  37,  a  resolution  tS.  Res.  35)  to 
investigate  juvenile  delinquency,  re- 
ported with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  go  over. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  reason  for  passing  it  over? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because  I  want  to 
debate  it  for  about  3  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  go  over. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  proceed  now,  and  it  is  on  the 
calendar.    It  is  the  next  item  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  an  objection,  and  the  resolution 
goes  over,  and  the  pending  business  is 
the  next  resolution. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  THE  PLOW  OF  REF- 
UGEES AND  ESCAPEES  FROM 
COMMUNIST  TYRANNY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  resolution  by 
title. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  <S.  Res.  38)  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
reported  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$104,700"  and  insert 
"$90,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  received  the  infor- 
mation I  was  seeking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  considering  Resolution  38? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  reduced  the  amount  from 
$104,000    to    $90,000.      Is    it    contem- 


plated to   reduce   the  number  of  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  let  me  state  that  the  sub- 
committee at  this  time  is  phasing  out  or 
reducing  the  number  of  employees  in 
an  endeavor  to  comply  with  its  budget. 
It  is  hoped  at  this  time  that  it  can  stay 
within  the  budget,  but  that  depends  on 
the  hearings  which  may  be  held.  It  re- 
serves the  right  to  come  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Senate,  depending  on 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  and  hearings 
contemplated  this  year;  but  as  of  now, 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Does  this  investiga- 
tion affect  refugees  and  escapees  from 
Europe? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  refugees  and 
escapees  from  Communist  persecution. 
It  includes  not  only  Europe,  but  south- 
east Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  work  is  being 
done  in  that  respect?  Is  any  legislation 
being  suggested? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  extensive  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
on  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  during 
March,  April,  and  August  of  1966.  Sev- 
enty witnesses  were  heard,  three  hearing 
records  were  published,  and  a  rep>ort  on 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  is  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  late  February 
by  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  continued  its  In- 
vestigation into  the  refugee  problems  In 
South  Vietnam,  with  hearings  in  Febru- 
ary and  July  of  1967.  and  issued  a  major 
report  on  March  4, 1966,  dealing  with  the 
history  and  nature  of  the  problems  and 
containing  a  number  of  program  recom- 
mendations. Extensive  consultations 
were  held  in  connection  with  these  rec- 
ommendations, including  meetings  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  Commissioner  of  Refugees  was 
appointed  in  South  Vietnam  and  there 
was  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
handling  of  refugees  in  South  Vietnam. 
During  the  course  of  the  latter  hear- 
ings Secretary  Rusk  discussed  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  refugee  program,  and 
mentioned  among  other  things  the  finan- 
cial commitment  of  this  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  program.  He  said, 
"More  than  $2  billion,  including  $115 
million  in  1966,  have  been  expended  by 
the  United  States  in  this  effort  through 
programs  carried  out  directly  by  our 
Government  or  through  our  participa- 
tion in  intergovernmental  programs. 
This  is  in  addition  to  over  $1  billion 
contributed  by  the  American  people 
through  private  sources." 

This  referred  to  private  contributions 
made  toward  private  refugee  programs. 
I  might  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  spent  7  days  on  refugee 
matters  in  Vietnam,  attempting  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  AID,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  individual  private  agencies  in 
that  area  alone.  Incidentally,  the  chair- 
man paid  his  own  way. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  refugee  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam  was  reorganized 
and  it  was  given  a  great  deal  more  stat- 
ure,   leadership,    and    direction,    under 
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AID,  the  Director,  and  the  Ayibassador 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  this  Committee 
concern  itself  with  contributions  that 
should  be  made  by  other  countries? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  Cuban  refugees.  I  have  sug- 
gested on  many  occasions  thai  I  felt  we 
should  receive  assistance  frori  our  Eu- 
roiaean  friends,  because  we  helped  them 
with  the  Hungarian  refugee!  problem. 
What  has  the  committee  done  in  that 
respect?  1 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  chaim^an  of  the 
committee  is  very  much  in  Sympathy 
with  the  position  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  hearings  were  held  on 
this  very  point,  and  the  chaiitnan  per- 
sonally attended  the  Intergovernmental 
Commission  on  European  Migration  with 
the  express  purpose,  not  only  ^f  attend- 
ing the  conference  to  represent  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate,  but  also  to  try 
to  stimulate  more  assistance  inj  this  very 
area  from  other  countries.         i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  ijhe  Sena- 
tor, i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  riesolutlon, 
as  amended. 


The     resolution     (S.     Res. 


38),    as 


amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follpws: 

S.  Res.  38 

Resolved,  That  the  Commlttae  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  smy  duly  authorize*  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  «he  Senate, 
to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  ^  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  flow  ^f  refugees 
and  escapees.  I 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  t'esolutlon, 
the  conunlttee.  from  February  li  1967.  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  cieems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  lilnorlty  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  fot-  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  4hall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  nbt  be  less 
by  more  than  (2.300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employeej  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heids  of  the 
department  or  agency  concemedl  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Inlormatlon. 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  t|ie  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommencjatlons  for 
such  legislation,  as  it  deems  advlsa|)le,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  |  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  comiiiittee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  rot  exceed 
•90.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  (Contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap|>roved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SEPARATION    OP    POWERS    UNDER 
THE  CONSTTTUnOI^ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  conpider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution.  w|ilch  had 
been  reported  from  the  Comnfclttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  22.  kfter  the 


word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  "$90,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

S.  Res.  40 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive,  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  the  manner  in  which  power 
has  been  exercised  by  each  branch  and  the 
extent  if  any  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Government  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  in  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temp>orary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agrencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  could  we  have  an  explanation 
as  to  what  this  one  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  requests  an  ex- 
planation of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  no 
one  has  any  explanation.  I  ask  that  It  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 


THE   TRADING   WITH   THE   ENEMY 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  investigate  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  17,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$62,000" 
and  insert  "$25,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  41 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  further  examination  and 
review  of  the  administration  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
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War  Claims  Act  of   1948,  as  amended   aw 
consider   proposed  legislation  afTectlng  mw 

ACXS. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee,  from  February  i,  1957  ° 
January  31,  1968.  inclusive,  is  authoHzed'di 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advlj 
able;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants :  Provided.  That  the  minority  ^ 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint, 
ment.  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  bv 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lu 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,. 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  up>on  vouchers  approved  bj 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  last  year  this  subcommittee 
had  $25,000  to  spend,  and  this  year  they 
asked  for  $62,000,  but  the  committee  de- 
creased that  amount,  and  gave  them 
$25,000. 

In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  amount, 
is  it  contemplated  to  reduce  the  number 
of  employees? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  wished  to  be  heard  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  may  say  this:  The  resolution, 
as  prepared  by  the  staff,  provided  for 
$62,000.  Before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  moved  that  that 
amount  be  reduced  to  $35,000.  There- 
after, they  reduced  it  to  $25,000. 

This  amount  of  $25,000,  I  think,  will 
be  adequate.  We  have  not  always  spent 
all  the  money  appropriated;  we  have 
returned  some  of  it. 

Senator  Dtoksen  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter:  if  he  wishes  to  press 
It,  I  think  he  should  be  heard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  proposed 
$62,000.  when  there  was  only  $5,519  spent 
during  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress?  Perhaps  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  answer  it. 

When  the  staff,  as  I  said,  prepared  the 
resolution,  it  set  the  amount  at  $62,000, 
and  that  figure  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  There- 
after, I  examined  Into  the  matter,  and 
when  it  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  myself  made 
the  motion  to  reduce  the  amoimt  to  $35.- 
000,  which  I  thought  would  be  adequate. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reduced  the  figure  to  $25.- 
000.  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 

Senator  Dirxsen  Is  also  interested  in 
this  committee.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
any  further  statement,  he  may  do  so. 
But  I  believe  $25,000  is  adequate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  sub- 
committee need  $25,000.  If  only  $5,000 
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was  spent  last  year?    What  Is  there  new 
that  requires  the  additional  money? 

jjr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  state  this 
by  way  of  background: 

The  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is  ad- 
nilnistered  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
aement  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
gn  Independent  agency  created  in  1954. 

Since  its  creation,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  deter- 
niining  the  claims  of  American  nationals 
against  foreign  governments  for  losses 
or  injuries  sustained  by  nationals. 

The  Commission  is  currently  admin- 
istering the  most  comprehensive  war 
claims  program  to  date,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-846,  to  compensate  the 
claims  of  American  nationals  for  death, 
personal  injury,  or  loss  or  damage  of 
property  suffered  during  specific  periods 
of  World  Warn. 

The  OfQce  of  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian has  been  closed,  and  the  enemy 
alien  properties,  after  being  liquidated, 
are  now  ready  to  be  paid  out  to  claim- 
ants qualifying  under  existing  law.  Un- 
der present  statutory  limitations,  the 
Commission  must  complete  the  World 
War  n  claims  program  by  May  17,  1967. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  the  war 
(daims  fund  Is  in  excess  of  $200  million. 

During  the  disbursement  period,  this 
subcommittee  has  an  Important  surveil- 
lance function.  When  these  fimds  have 
been  exhausted,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  subcommittee  will  no  longer  be 
needed.  A  breakdown  of  figures  and  the 
status  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  is  attached. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission is  proceeding  on  schedule  with 
the  World  War  n  claims  program.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  procedures  of  the 
Commission  have  improved  with  respect 
to  the  processing  of  claims  under  this 
program.  The  Commission  has  reported 
that  a  large  number  of  claims  have  been 
filed  by  the  late  nationals  who  are  pres- 
ently excluded  from  benefits  under  the 
act.  Should  there  remain  a  balance  in 
the  war  claims  fund  after  the  payment 
in  full  of  claims  of  American  citizens, 
the  committee  will  wish  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  legislation  providing  for 
payment  to  this  category  of  claimants. 
This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  7283,  which  became  Public  Law 
87-846,  when  they  receded  from  the  late 
nationals  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise its  duty  with  respect  to  the  vested 
property  program  and  the  war  claims 
program,  to  insure  that  any  deficiencies 
or  inadequacies  in  the  law  are  corrected 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  our  citizens. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 41,  entitled  "Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  Is  being  done  as  related 


by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I  am 
bewildered  as  to  how  It  comes  under  the 
subject  of  "Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  committee 
has  had  the  jurisdiction  of  that  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  related  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trading  with  the  enemy,  but  Instead  deals 
with 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     War  claims. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  War  claims  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  subcommittee 
has  had  jurisdiction,  all  the  same. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     All  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  name 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  there  is  great 
work  to  be  done  by  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  We  are  trying  to 
operate  with  almost  a  skeleton  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES AND  STUDIES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain activities  and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  8,  to  Insert  "the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  including  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas;":  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  42 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  IiLBular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Including 
national  parks  and  recreation  areas;  Indian 
affairs;  irrigation  and  r»clamatlon;  water 
and  power  resources;  minerals,  materials,  and 
fuels;  public  lands;  environmental  studies; 
and  territories  and  Insular  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  Ptu-suant  to  Its  authority  under  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  committee  Is 
authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 


ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  RvUes  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Goverimient. 
Sec.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$105,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  in  1966  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  six.  The  committee  is  re- 
questing the  same  amount  of  money  for 
this  year  as  was  granted  last  year.  I 
notice  that  they  are  asking  for  eight 
employees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  will  note  that  through 
the  years  the  committee  has  been  reduc- 
ing its  expenditures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  were  able  to  save  approximately  $20,- 
000  as  of  February  1.  We  will  have  spent 
approximately  $85,000  instead  of  $105.- 
000. 

The  committee  has  had  additional 
work.  We  have  probably  handled  more 
substantive  legislation  than  any  other 
Senate  committee. 

The  committee  has  been  loaded  down 
with  legislation  affecting  national  parks 
and  recreation. 

We  have  considered  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  in  the  field  of  water.  The 
amount  of  this  legislation  has  increased 
very  substantially. 

I  have  made  it  a  point.  If  the  Senator 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  through 
the  record,  to  hire  consultants  so  that 
we  do  not  have  as  many  year-round  em- 
ployees. I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  that  the  Senate  can  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee was  doing  a  good  job  in  holding 
down  the  number  of  employees. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  is 
asking  for  two  additional  employees  this 
year  Instead  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
employees  or  retaining  the  same  nimiber 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  we  are  asking  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  last  year,  and  are  return- 
ing $20,000. 

We  are  talking  about  a  major  standing 
committee  spending  $85,000. 

If  that  Is  not  prudence,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  We  have  really  tried  to  save 
money. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  this  committee.  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  believe.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  at  one 
time  the  amount  of  money  secured  by 
this  committee  was  approximately  $500,- 
000  a  year. 

We  have  here  a  committee  that  does 
not  come  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  the  Senate  to  ask 
for  staffs  for  subcommittees.    The  com- 
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mittee  has  reduced  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  was  asking  for  at  one  time  by 
$400,000.  The  committee  usejd  to  spend 
$500,000. 

The  committee  is  asking  fc  r  approxl 
mately  SI 00 .000.  As  a  Senator  who  has 
been  alarmed  at  the  increasihg  number 
of  subcommittees  and  increased  expen- 
ditures, I  feel  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing in  behalf  of  a  well-managed  com- 
mittee, and  there  are  many  of  Ithem  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  comn^ent  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presinent,  I  was 
complimenting  the  Senator  ^^yself.  but 
I  was  remarking  that  the  copimlttee  is 
asking  for  eight  employees;  this  year 
rather  than  the  six  that  thay  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  we  rteed  here  is 
some  flexibility.  We  may  need  more  em- 
ployees in  one  year  than  In  another 
year.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
committee  should  be  penalizeq  because  it 
tries  to  cut  down  on  the  numjber  of  em- 
ployees. 

I  suppose  that  the  wise  thing  for  me 
to  do  as  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
to  increase  the  total  amount  of  money 
requested  and  have  a  lot  of  lemployees. 

I  did  point  out  that  we  use  consultants 
on  the  committee  so  that  we  90  not  have 
as  many  year-round  employees. 

Several  years  ago  the  committee  was 
spending  $500,000  a  year.  Tpe  amount 
Involved  here  is  $85,000. 

We  can  get  lost  in  detail  aslto  whether 
we  have  one  or  two  additionial  employ- 
ees. I  thought  we  were  concerned  about 
overall  expenditures.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Preiident,  the 
Senator  finds  himself  in  the  yery  unique 
position  that  he  is  probably  the  only 
committee  chairman  that  is  |  asking  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  ind  not  for 
more  money  than  he  asked  for  last  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure:  that  there 
are  some  others  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  mank^.  I  have 
not  checked  them  all.  [ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Each  committee  has 
different  problems.  I  want  Jto  address 
myself  to  my  committee  because  we  all 
face  different  situations. 

This  committee  a  few  yearte  back  was 
spending  $500,000  a  year,  lit  is  now 
spending  approximately  585.0to0. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presi<lent,  I  can 
understand  why  the  Senator  has  said 
that  each  of  the  committeesjhas  differ- 
ent problems.  I  say  that  because  the 
poor  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  has  been  making  this  fight  for 
years  and  has  found  that  hia  opposition 
scratches  their  respective  b^cks  to  his 
destruction  and  send  him  hoijie  in  great 
grief  because  of  his  failure  tb  carry  his 
arguments  into  effect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    If  there  is  any  grief 
Involved,  I  think  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does   not 
It.    He  knows  how  to  handle  It 

The      PRESIDING     OPFIDER. 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  turn 
to  Calendar  Order  No.  33. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


show 


The 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  investigations,  which 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3.  line  10,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$225,000" 
and  insert  "$200,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed, and  In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  examine,  Investigate,  and 
conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects 
of— 

( 1 )  the  postal  service.  Including  studies  of 
mechanization,  modernization,  personnel 
policies,  utilization  of  manpower,  hours, 
wages,  work  schedules,  and  management 
techniques,  designated  to  Improve  poetal 
service  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  postal  rates,  including  ascertainment 
of  costs  and  assignment  of  costs  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  mall,  the  poesibillty  of  In- 
creased rates  for  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  class  mail; 

(3)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including 
salary  adjustments  in  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  insurance 
and  retirement  benefits,  and  general  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Federal  employment  and  Federal 
personnel  policies  and   practices;    and 

(4)  committee  jurisdiction  concerning  the 
census  and  the  collection  of  statistics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967, 
until  January  31.  1968.  Inclusive,  is  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccwnmlttee 
amendment. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  i 
notice  that  we  have  a  new  chainnan 
for  this  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Last  year  the  committee  spent  $150,. 
000  and  had  nine  employees.  This  year, 
the  conunittee  asked  for  $225,000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  chairman  of  this  committee  last 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  I  con- 
sider the  Senator  to  be  a  new  chairman 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conrunittee  returned  $70,000  that  It 
avoided  spending  last  year.  The  com- 
mittee is  asking  for  $50,000  of  that 
money  back  at  this  time  to  have  it  avail- 
able if  it  is  necessary  to  engage,  as  many 
other  Senators  feel  should  be  done— in 
a  cost  ascertainment  study  prior  to  the 
nationwide  increase  of  some  $700  million 
in  postal  rates. 

We  did  not  spend  this  extra  money 
last  year.  We  held  the  money  back,  and 
only  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  will  we 
spend  this  money  this  year  for  a  separate 
auditing  study  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  auditing  firms  to  check  the  Post 
Office  Department's  standards  as  to  cost 
ascertainment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  the  amount  that  we  estimat€ 
would  be  spent  for  that. 

We  estimate  that  it  will  require  $100,- 
000  for  the  commiittee's  regular  activities 
in  investigating  and  checking  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Civil  Service 
System  as  it  applies  to  all  Government 
employees. 

We  also  estimate  that  $50,000  will  be 
necessary  to  try  to  find  the  blockade 
points  where  the  Nation's  mail  is  being 
delayed  in  order  to  speed  it  up  and  find 
ways  to  correct  the  slowdown  in  mail 
deliveries. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  last  $50,000 
increase  because  there  have  been  so 
many  instances  of  overloaded  central 
dispatching  points.  We  want  to  con- 
duct a  spotcheck  of  some  50  or  75  major 
post  offices,  to  find  out  the  cause  and 
the  reasons  for  the  mail  slowdown  at 
these  terminal  points. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  returned 
not  only  $50,000  of  the  total  amount  that 
was  for  the  cost  ascertainment  study, 
but  also  $20,000  which  we  were  able  to 
save  out  of  our  resolution  funds  in  ad- 
dition to  that.  We  had  had  14  to  17  em- 
ployees on  that  committee,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  any  enlargement  of  the 
staff.  The  only  additional  personnel 
that  would  be  employed  under  this  res- 
olution would  be  those  temporarily  em- 
ployed to  help  the  committee  make  the 
spotchecks  of  these  nationwide  points 
where  there  may  be  a  mail  slowdown. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  author- 
izes the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  spend  up  to  $200,000, 
during  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  legislative  and  investi- 
gative functions  of  the  committee. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $50,000,  over  the 
amount  authorized  in  Senate  Resolution 
180  for  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  At  the  end  of  January,  this 
committee  returned  $70,306.25  to  the 
contingency  fund  of  the  Senate.    It  may 
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^m  unusual  that  we  are  requesting  a 
^tantial  increase  in  our  budget. 
There  are  three  essential  reasons  for  this 
-Quested  increase: 

First  of  all,  the  committee's  activities 
rill  be  substantially  increased  because  of 
aie  anticipated  introduction  of  legis- 
ition  to  increase  postal  rates.  Should 
the  committee  consider  a  general  in- 
Sease  in  postal  rates,  it  will  require 
lengthy  investigation  by  the  members 
nf  the  committee  and  the  expert  techni- 
»1  assistance  of  a  skilled  and  trained 

Secondly,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
ridering  entering  into  contract  with  a 
cost  accounting  firm  in  private  enter- 
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The     resolution     (S.    Res. 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


as 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45.  authorizing  the  Coin- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  make 
certain  investigations,  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  therefor,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  2.  after  the  word  "exceed."  to  strike 


nrise  to  undertake  certain  studies  of  the     ^^^  "$188,300"  and  insert  "$110,000. 
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cost  ascertainment  system  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Senator  Carlson 
and  I  have  discussed  this  project  with 
ttveral  representatives  from  private  cost 
accounting  firms.  At  our  first  executive 
session  this  year,  the  committee  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  in  detail  and  decided 
that  the  committee  should  request  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  for  the  expenses  of 
such  a  study  but  delayed  final  deter- 
mination until  a  later  date.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  the  resolution  herein  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  Rules  Coni- 
miltee,  is  for  that  specific  purpose.  If 
the  committee  decides  not  to  make  such 
a  study,  it  may  well  be  returned  to  the 
contingency  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
to  undertake    several    field   studies    of 
postal  operations  this  year.    There  are 
many  problems  that  have  increased  the 
workload  of  the  postal  service  almost  to 
the  breaking  point.     Mail  volume  in  1966 
exceeded  80  billion  letters  and  packages. 
Many  major  facilities  are  years  behind 
in  maintaining    equipment    to    handle 
modem  mail  volume.    Recruitment  and 
retention  of  qualified  personnel  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.    Transporta- 
tion for  first  class  mail  is  increasingly 
critical.    All  of  these  problems  require 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees.    I  hope 
that  we  can  visit  major  postal  installa- 
tions and  conduct  on  the  spot  studies  of 
the  major  needs  of  our  postal  service.    If 
the  administration   wants   to   increase 
postal  rates  for  1967,  I  think  we  will  owe 
it  to  the  American  public   and  postal 
patron  to  conduct  such  studies.    I  think 
$50,000,  for  the  expenses  of  staff,  travel, 
and  public   hearings,   is    a    reasonable 
figure. 

Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  money, 
which  finances  all  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding its  five  standing  subcommittees, 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  clerical  and  pro- 
fessional staff  payroll  in  addition  to 
regular  permanent  staff  members.  The 
Senate  has  my  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  exercise  prudence 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.   I  Putting  the  question.  1 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  vote  "No." 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
"ayes"  have  it. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  approved  the  same 
amount  that  was  allowed  last  year.  I 
notice,  also,  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  asked  for 
$188  000.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  cut  the  amount  back  to  what  tlie 
committee  received  last  year. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  To  make  the  record 
clear,  is  the  amount  that  will  be  granted 
this  year  the  same  as  the  amount  that 
was  granted  last  year? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    The   amount  will 

be  the  same.  ... 

Mr  Pi-esident,  I  should  like  to  say  this, 
in  order  that  the  Record  may  carry  the 
facts-  It  was  decided  in  our  committee 
to  ask  for  an  additional  amount.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  extra  heavy  loads  on 
certain  subjects  this  year,  and  we  have 
employed  two  additional  persons  to  help 
in  those  tasks.  One  of  them,  however, 
replaced  an  employee  who  left  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  have  employed  one 
new  man. 

Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Secu- 
rities and  we  have  already  received  no- 
tice that  we  are  going  to  have  a  heavy 
load  of  legislation  involving  the  securi- 
ties market  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission.  The  only  extra  person  we 
employed  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
on  this  particular  work. 

We  did  ask  for  enough  money  to  pay 
the  additional  costs  that  were  incurred 
last  year  by  the  Increase  in  pay— approx- 
imately $3,300.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
asked  for  additional  pay.  additional  al- 
lowance, to  take  care  of  the  one  new  em- 
ployee that  we  had  put  on  the  staff,  one 
who  is  necessai-y.  and  with  some  elbow 
room  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
matter  that  the  majority  leader  has 
asked  for— that  is.  a  study  of  existing 
legislation,  agencies,  and  departments 
over  which  we  have  jurisdiction,  and  an 
evaluation  o''  those  programs. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  contesting  the 
allowance  that  is  made.  I  do  believe 
that  certainly  there  have  been  aUow- 
ances  to  take  care  of  the  additional  pay 
that  was  voted  by  Congress  last  year. 
But  so  far  as  having  operating  room  to 
do  the  job  that  the  majority  leader  has 
asked  us  to  do,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  However,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  our  best  to  perform  a  fru- 
gal job     In  the  event  that  it  is  necessary 


to  have  additional  funds,  I  propose  to 
go  back  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
ask  for  additional  funds  to  help  us  do 
that  job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  this  re- 
quest compare  with  what  the  committee 
had  last  year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  has  pro- 
vided is  the  same  as  last  year.  We  re- 
quested an  additional  $78,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Your  committee  does 
not  fall  into  the  category  of  those  com- 
mittees which  each  year  are  getting  more 
and  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  That  would 
have  been  so  this  year,  under  the  ex- 
planation I  gave — for  the  reason  that  I 

gave. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
explain  this  resolution  along  with  Reso- 
lution 44,  both  of  which  deal  with  ap- 
propriations    for     investigations,     and 
how  they  are  related.    The  first  one  au- 
thorizes $96,000-plus  to  make  certain  in- 
vestigations, and  the  next  one  does  the 
same     I  am  wondering  how  they  relate. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    If  the  Senator  will 
read    carefully    Resolution   44,   he    will 
see  that  it  is  to  investigate  housing  and 
housing  matters.    That  is  a  subconmiit- 
tee  that  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress, 
calling  upon  it  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  housing  problems,  and  we  have 
been  doing  that.    That  resolution  relates 
to  housing,  whereas  this  resolution  re- 
lates to  the  general,  overall  field  of  bank- 
ing and  currency,  with  the  exception  of 
housing.  ^     ^     ^„  ^. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  take  that  matter  up  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  Senate  Resolution 
46.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  could  bring 
some  things  out  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senator  on  this  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  was 
wondering  if  we  could. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  accept  the  resolution. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  orderly  procedure  would  be  to  dispose 
of  this  resolution,  which  is  giving  us  the 
same  amount  of  money  we  received  last 
year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  proceeding  on  this  reso- 
lution, but  I  did  want  to  know  about  it. 
Some  Senators  are  inquiring  how  long 
we  are  going  to  stay  in  session  tonight. 
I  think  we  should  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
thought  that  we  wUl  dispose  of  two  more 
of  the  money  resolutions  and  then  ad- 
jouin,  if  Senators  wish  to  stay  that  long. 
If  someone  insists,  we  will  go  home  now. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  going  to  insist. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appeal  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  that  we  finish  the 
two  resolutions  that  we  are  discussing 

now.  , . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought  we 
would  dispose  of  two  more  resolutions. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  We  complete 
the  one  we  are  now  disctissirig  and  then 
move  to  the  next  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(iER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  fflie  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  thq  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  j  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.  as  follows 
S.  Res.  45 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly 
committee  thereol,  Is  authorized 
tlons  134(a)   and  136  of  the  Le^l 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate, 
complete  study  of  any  and  all 
taining  to — 

(1)  banking  and  currency 

(2)  financial    aid    to    comm 
dustry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  Syste^ 
monetary  and  credit  policies 

(5)  economic  stabilization 
mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation 

(7)  prices    of    commodities, 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small 

(10)  International  finance 
cies  within  the  legislative 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of 
the    committee    from    February 
January  31,  1968.  inclusive,  is 
to  make  such  expenditures  as 
vlsable;    (2)    to   employ   upon 
basis,   technical,   clerical,   and 
ants   and   consultants:    Providec 
minority  is  authorized  to  select 
for  appointment,  and  the  persor 
shall    be   appointed    and    his 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,3(X)  than 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
(3)   with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  departments  or  agencies 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the 
this    resolution,    which    shall 
$110,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committer  ( 


(f 


REORGANIZATIONS 


IN 
OF   THE 


PROPOSED 

EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
49,  Senate  Resolution  59.  be  called  up 
out  of  turn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERi  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  wisiies  to  take 
up  Senate  Resolution  59  out  if  turn.  I 
think  we  can  finish  the  nextjresolution 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  noi  objection, 
although  I  may  say  that  I  pannot  be 
present  on  Monday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  stay  until  the  call  of  thfe  calendar 
Is  completed. 
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regulations; 
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Government, 
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not    exceed 
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approved 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  had  hoped  that  I 
might  catch  a  plane  shortly;  however,  I 
am  willing  to  cancel  my  plane  reserva- 
tion and  stay  as  long  as  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
he  expects  a  controversy  with  respect  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea.  That  would  be  up  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr,  Ellender], 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  a 
controversy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Did  the  Senator  say  he 
expected  to  catch  a  plane? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  did;  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  CrERK.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  59)  to  provide  funds  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  pertain- 
ing to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  59),  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$120,000"  and  in- 
sert "$110,000";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

S.  Res.  59 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  piu-pose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967, 
through  January  31,  1968,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities,  and  per-  ' 
sonnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upKsn  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The     resolution     (S.     Res.     59), 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


as 


FUNDS  TO  INVESTIGATE  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRi 
VATE   HOUSING   AND   URBAN  AP 
FAIRS.    INCLUDING   URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  resolution  in  regular  order  will  be 
stated. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs,  including  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$150,000"  and  insert  "$138,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  46 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specifled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs.  Including  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

Sec,  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  ol 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  8138.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 46.  for  authority  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs  to 
expend  fimds  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000  was  reduced  by  $12,000, 
to  $138,000,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  This  is  appropri- 
ately reflected  by  the  newly  designated 
title  of  the  subcommittee,  which  is  now 
possessed  of  a  broader  range  of  actlvl- 
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Hes  and  responsibilities  that  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  subcommittee  to  ful- 
flU  its  broader,  complete  function  in  the 
jiea  of  public  and  private  housing.  The 
subcommittee's  activities  necessarily  in- 
clude the  overall  problems  of  urban  de- 
velopment, urban  mass  transit,  and  many 
other  related  programs.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  scope  of  activities  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  resulting  work- 
load will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  period  from  February  1  of  this  year 
through  January  31  of  next  year. 

In  order  to  assure  the  capacity  of  the 
subcommittee  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creased activities  and  resulting  clerical 
workload,  it  is  imperative  that  the  re- 
quested expenditure  of  $150,000  be 
reinstated, 

Mr,  President,  all  that  we  are  asking 
for  is  $12,000  over  and  above  what  we 
had  last  year.  I  think  that  there  are 
probably  few  people  who  imderstand  the 
tremendous  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  We  upgraded  the  title  this  year. 
Many  major  Great  Society  bills  came 
before  this  subcommittee  in  the  89th 
Congress.  We  expect  many  more  of 
them.  We  must  consider  all  legislation 
pertaining  to  housing,  pertaining  to 
urban  development,  and  such  massive 
programs  as  the  demonstration  cities 
plan.  We  have  to  consider  legislation 
relative  to  home  financing.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  much  work  to  do  on  that 
this  year  because  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble  and  there  are  now 
being  advanced  home  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  increasing  Federal  and  private 
activity  in  homebuilding,  home  financ- 
ing, and  the  home  owning  sector. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  should  be  con- 
sidered that  we  must  deal  with  mass 
transportation.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
problems.  Considering  the  major  legis- 
lation that  the  committee  is  compelled 
tohandle.  and  considering  the  number  of 
proposals  that  have  already  emanated 
from  the  administration  that  our  sub- 
(»mmittee  is  considering  it  seems  to  me 
that  $12,000  is  a  small  sum  to  ask  for. 

Of  course,  I  am  interested  that  we  be 
adequately  staffed.  Both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  must  be  adequately 
staffed.  Included  here  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  cover  a  secretary.  This 
would  not  be  the  purpose  for  which  all 
the  money  is  designated.  Currently  the 
minority  does  not  have  a  secretary.  I 
think  it  is  a  small  thing  to  ask  for  only 
a  $12,000  increase  over  last  year  consid- 
ering the  broadened  scope  of  the  sub- 
committee. Therefore.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  intend  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  this  resolution  go  over. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  would  accept 
the  $150,000  figure.  I  would  withdraw  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators 
have  been  told  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther yea-and-nay  votes  today.  I  would 
not  want  to  take  a  yea-and-nay  vote  at 
this  time,  having  given  that  assurance. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  want  to  honor 
that  understanding,  but  if  we  can  dispose 
of  the  matter,  I  would  prefer  to  do  so  to- 
day. I  should  have  included  that  in  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  can  get  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  have  no  objection.  If  he  cannot 
get  imanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  it  go 
over. 

Mr.    TOWER.     Would    the    Senator 

from  Delaware  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

would  like  very  much  to  dispose  of  this 

matter  tonight.    I  wish  to  propound  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  After  a  resolution 
has  been  taken  up,  can  a  Senator  ask 
that  it  go  over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  ob- 
jection to  its  final  passage  would  put  it 
over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  that  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  will  not  ask  that 
it  go  over.  We  have  just  passed  the  gen- 
eral resolution  on  banking  and  currency 
and  this  is  so  closely  related.  All  that 
we  asked  for  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  willing 
to  dispose  of  the  matter,  but  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested,  I  ask  that  it  go 
over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  asked  for 
enough  additional  money  to  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  which  Congress  voted  last 
year  to  allow  the  minority  to  have  one 
clerical  employee.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  I  understand  is  of- 
fering to  amend  to  make  those  additions 
possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  can 
vote  by  voice  vote,  I  am  willing  to  vote 
now;  otherwise  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  if  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator offered  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  they  would  accept  the 
$150,000  figure  we  would  not  need  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  is 
a  rejection  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  TOWER.    That  is  a  rejection  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  amendment  has 
not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  will 

go  over. 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  6.  line  5,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$450,000" 
and  insert  "$435,000". 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  53)  as  amended. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  53)  as 
amended  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  TO  MAKE  INVESTI- 
GATIONS INTO  EFFICIENCY  AND 
ECONOMY  OF  OPERATIONS  OF 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  53 1  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  make  investigations  into  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches    of    Government,    which    had 


S.  Res.  53 
Resolved,  That,   In   holding   hearings,   re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  or  any 
subcommittee    thereof    Is    authorized    from 
February  1,  1967,  through  January  31,  1968, 
to  make  Investigations  into  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  including  the  possible  existence 
of  fraud,  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion, 
mismanagement,    incompetence,    corrupt   or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  the  improper  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  in  transactions, 
contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Government 
or  of  Government  officials  and  employees  and 
any  and  all  such  improper  practices  between 
Government  personnel  and  corporations,  in- 
dividuals,   companies,    or    persons    affiliated 
therewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance 
of  such  corporations,  companies,  or  Individ- 
uals or  other  entitles  with  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  governing  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  and  its  relationships  with 
the  public:  Provided,  That,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of 
this  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  particular 
branch  of  the  Government  under  Inquiry, 
and  may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities 
of    persons,   corporations,   or   other   entities 
dealing    with    or    afl^ectlng    that   particular 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Sec.    2.    The    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee  thereof   is   further   authorized  from 
February   1,   1967,  to  January  31,   1968,  In- 
clusive,   to    conduct    an    investigation    and 
study  to   the   extent  to  which   criminal  or 
other  improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or 
have   been,   engaged   In   the   field   of  labor- 
management  relations  or  in  groups  or  orga- 
nizations of  employees  or  employers,  to  the 
detriment   of    interests   of   the   public,   em- 
ployers,   or    employees,    and    to    determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  such 
Interests  against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.    Nothing  contained  In  this 
resolution  shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected from  February  1.  1967,  to  January  31, 
1968,  Inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated  or  or- 
ganized crime  which  may  operate  in  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  faciUtles  of  interstate 
or  international  commerce  In  furtherance  of 
any  transactions  which  are  In  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
In  which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so, 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
Identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
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tlons,  or  other  entitles  by  whom 
zatlon  Is  being  made,  what 
methods,  techniques,  and 
being  used  or  employed,  and 
organized  crime  utilizes  such 
cilitles   or   otherwise   operates   ir 
commerce  for  the  development  ol 
Influences   in   violation   of   the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  anj 
further,  to  study  and  investigate 
In  which  and  the  extent  to 
engaged  In  organized  criminal 
infiltrated   Into   lawful  business 
and  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
to  prevent  the  operations  of  or 
In    Interstate    or    international 
and  to  determine  whether  any 
required  in   the  laws  of  the 
in  order  to  protect  the  public 
occurrences  of  such   practices 
Nothing  contained  in   this  re 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  b; 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or 
by  such  committee  of  any  duty 
Imposed  upon  it  by  the 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative 
tlon  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.   4.   The   Committee   on 
Operations  or  any  of  its  duly  a 
committees   shall   report   to   the 
January  31.  1968.  and  shall,  if 
propriate,  include  in  its  report  s 
latlve  recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes 
olutlon,  the  Committee  on 
erations  or  any  of  its  duly 
committees,     from     February 
January  31.  1968,  Inclusive,  is 
It  deems  necessary  and  apprc 
make  such  expenditures  from  th< 
fund  of  the  Senate;  ( 2 )  hold  su( 
(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
ing  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
periods  of  the  Senate;    (4) 
oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony 
or   by   sworn   statement;    (6) 
temporary  basis  such  technical 
other   assistants   and   consultant 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
partment  or  agency  concerned 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlst 
on    a    reimbursable    basis    suck 
branch  personnel  as  it  deems 
further,  with  the  consent  of  otl 
tees  or  subcommittees  to  work 
tlon  with  and  utilize  their  staff! 
be  deemed  necessary  and 
judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
or    subcommittee :    Provided 
the  minority  is  authorized  to 
son  for  appointment  and  the 
shall    be    appointed    and    his 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
committee,  or  any  duly  auth( 
mittee  thereof,  or  its  chairman 
member  of  the  committee  or 
designated  by  the  chairman 
1.  1967.  to  January  31.  1968, 
thorized.  in  its  or  his  or  their 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to 
pena  or  otherwise  the 
witnesses  and  production  of  such 
ence.   books,   papers,   and 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to 
resolution    (S.   Res.   55 ^ 


ctonsider  the 
au  horizing   a 


study  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$140,000" 
and  insert  "$130,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  resolution  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  46,  Senate  Resolution  55. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergoverimiental  Rela- 
tions has  been  engaged  since  its  creation 
in  1962  with  the  study  of  problems  in- 
volving the  three  levels  of  government  in 
the  federal  system:  the  United  States, 
the  States,  and  the  municipalities. 

This  year  we  have  been  particularly 
concerned  with,  and  have  devoted  quite  a 
bit  of  attention  to,  legislation  and 
studies  related  to  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties in  handling  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  As  Senators  know,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  these  programs 
since  1948,  beginning  with  approximate- 
ly 70,  until  today  there  are  approximately 
220.  The  proliferation  of  these  programs 
has  created  administrative  problems  on 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  We  have 
been  undertaking  to  emphasize  this  prob- 
lem, to  understand  its  dimensions,  and 
develop,  we  hope,  practical  solutions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  send 
back  to  the  local  and  State  authorities  a 
definite  percentage  of  Federal  income, 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
study? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  subject  is  one 
of  many  which  has  been  raised  in  our 
hearings  and  has  been  discussed  there. 
However,  any  legislation  deahng  with  it 
must,  of  course,  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  did  this  study 
begin  that  the  Senator  is  now  speaking 
of? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  hearing  phase  be- 
gan last  November.  We  have  already 
had  6  days  of  hearings  in  this  session, 
and  w-e  contemplate  more  in  March  and 
throughout  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  witnesses — Governors  and 
mayors — In  the  tax-sharing  proposals. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  money 
was  given  last  year? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     $137,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  is  being 
asked  for  now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  recommended  $130,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  split  itself  into  six  sub- 
committees.    It  Is  my  belief  that  the 


chairman  of  that  committee  should  look 
into  this  matter  and  try  to  prevent  fur- 
ther  proliferation  of  the  committee,  it 
is  getting  not  quite  so  big,  but  almost  as 
big,  as  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  I 
have  said,  there  are  six  subcommittees 
for  this  year,  and  the  permanent  sub- 
committee has  been  voted  $435,000. 

The  Executive  Authorization  Subcom- 
mittee is  asking  for  $110,000. 

Foreign  aid  expenditures,  $105,000. 
Government  research,  $75,000. 
Intergovernmental  relations,  $130,000. 
National    security    and    international 
operations,  $90,000. 

It  would  indicate  there  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  being  asked  to  appropriate  for 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
almost  $1   million. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  look  into  this  matter  in  the 
hope  that  fewer  committees  can  be 
created,  and  that  the  proliferation  I  have 
been  talking  about  will  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  committee  is  to  study  pro- 
posals for  sharing  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  States? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  Let  me  repeat 
for  the  Senator,  because  he  probably  did 
not  hear  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche]  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  the  subjects  of  coordination 
and  intergovernmental  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  came  up  in  our 
discussions,  and  some  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses went  into  the  subject  of  tax  shar- 
ing proposals.  However,  we  understand 
fully  that  the  jurisdiction  for  that  sub- 
ject and  that  any  legislation  dealing  with 
it  should  belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  However,  because  Governors 
and  mayors  are  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  redtape  and  administrative 
complexities  when  they  testified  before 
us,  they  did  see  fit  to  get  into  the  subject 
of  tax  sharing. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  consider  it  to 
be  part  of  our  jurisdiction,  except  in  the 
discussion  phase  of  the  various  ways 
State  and  local  governments  can  be 
helped  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
recognizing  those  facts,  I  wonder  what 
its  functions  are? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  read  from  rule  XXV 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
read  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  specifically 
charges  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  among  other  things  with. 
"Studying  the  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities." 

Understandably,  tax  sharing  involves 
the  important  relationships  between  the 
States  and  municipalities,  as  witnessed 
by  the  testimony  of  governors  and 
mayors  and  other  witnesses  before  us  dis- 
cussing this  new  proposal  which  is  higt 
in  the  level  of  public  Interest.    And  un- 


(ierstandably,  the  rule  does  not  discuss 
(Ijis.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  many  ways  to  diminish 
the  administrative  complexities  In  our 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Thus,  this  Is  relatively  new,  and  it  is 
being  discussed  together  with  other  prob- 
lems before  our  committee;  but,  what  we 
gre  concerned  with  primarily  is  the  or- 
ganizational problem  of  coordination  of 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  read  rule  XXV.  That  rule  dele- 
gates it  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  as  a  committee,  gets  an 
adequate  appropriation  to  carry  on  its 
functions.  This  is  a  subcommittee. 
Here  we  have  a  committee,  and  then 
there  is  a  subcommittee  delegating  to  the 
committee  the  duties  of  the  other  com- 
mittee. I  wonder  if  that  does  not  require 
dariflcation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  This  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  was  delegated  by  the  full 
committee — with  the  approval  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  Senate — to  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. If  the  full  committee  were  to 
undertake  this  work  in  addition  to  the 
work  it  now  has,  presumably  it  would 
have  to  have  additional  staff.  I  carmot 
conceive  that  the  workload  now  carried 
on  by  the  full  committee  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  this  additional  workload 
with  the  elimination  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's staff  now  apphed  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
all  right,  Mr.  President,  but  I  want  the 
bill  to  go  over  for  the  weekend  and 
then 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  was  that?  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  that?  May  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  re- 
consider his  request  because  it  will  affect 
the  vital  hearings  on  air  pollution  which 
are  scheduled  in  Detroit,  and  which  were 
set  weeks  ago.  I  canceled  hearings 
throughout  the  day  In  Denver  and  St. 
Louis  in  order  to  be  here  in  Washington 
for  this  purpose  at  this  moment.  There 
is  a  long  Ust  of  witnesses  to  be  heard 
which  has  already  been  set  up. 

The  fact  is,  we  chose  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings because  we  could  not  imagine  that 
there  would  be  another  period;  in  fact, 
we  thought  there  would  be  less  likelihood 
of  conflict  between  work  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  hearings. 

Now  the  Senator  is  considering  asking 
for  the  resolution  to  go  over  which  would, 
in  effect,  force  me  to  cancel  those  hear- 
ings. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this 
legislation  has  that  much  controversy 
involved  in  it.  The  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  going  on  now  for  three 
and  a  half  years.  It  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  all  over  the  country  and 
has  the  support  of  Governors  and  mayors 
and  Senators  all  across  the  coimtry. 

I  would  be  happy  to  take  as  much  time 
now  as  necessary  to  answer  the  Senator's 
questions.  That  is  why  I  canceled  the 
hearings  In  order  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  my  request  tem- 


porarily. But.  if  there  is  such  an  emer- 
gency in  the  matter,  why  could  it  not 
have  been  brought  up  earlier  today?  I 
should  like  to  examine  this  problem  in 
more  detail,  but  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
have  the  resolution  passed  now,  and  there 
would  be  no  motion  made  to  reconsider, 
I  could  ask  that  it  be  reconsidered  on 
Monday  next,  and  would  reserve  that 
right  to  do  so.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
pass  the  resolution  with  that  understand- 
ing, that  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

However,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  its 
reconsideration  on  Monday.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  calendar 
until  the  Senate  comes  back  on  Monday. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this:  Could  the  Senator  give  me  a 
deflnite  time  on  Monday  so  that  I  could 
be  here  then,  because  I  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  witnesses  In  Detroit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Could 
not  the  Senator  go  ahead  and  get  some- 
one else  who  knows  something  about  the 
resolution?  Surely,  he  is  not  the  only 
member  on  that  committee  who  knows 
something  about  it.  If  such  is  the  case, 
I  do  not  think  we  need  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
Intergovernmental  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipal- 
ities. Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  President 
on  September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

Sbx:.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  is  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  imder 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $130,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain 
Senators  feel  that  we  have  remained  in 
session  past  the  hour  they  had  antici- 
pated the  Senate  would  be  in  session 
today.  I  would  anticipate  that  if  we  at- 
tempted to  pass  on  more  legislation  at 
this  time,  a  quorum  would  be  insisted 
upon. 

I  therefore  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 

in  adjournment 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  next  on  the  list. 
I  have  been  waiting  all  day. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Let  us  go  on. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     We  cannot, 
because  the  absence  of  a  quorum  will  be 
suggested. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 

question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  not  debatable.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  temporarily 
withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  request  temporarily. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  re- 
quest to  adjourn  is  withdrawn  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Only  five  meas- 
ures  are  left  on  the  calendar.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
matters  are  so  far  down. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  stand- 
ing by,  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  METCALP.  We  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  wiU  these 
matters  be  brought  up  again? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  con- 
clude action  on  the  money  resolutions 
Monday.  I  was  notified  by  other  Sena- 
tors some  time  ago  that  they  thought  we 
had  exceeded  the  time  when  they  were 
led  to  believe  we  would  be  in  session,  and 
they  were  going  to  Insist  on  a  quorum 
call  and  require  a  quorum  in  the  event 
we  attempted  to  complete  action  on  the 
calendar.  I  persuaded  them  to  let  us 
proceed  on  five  more  resolutions  at  that 
time,  to  try  to  accommodate  Senators 
who  could  not  be  in  town.  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  Senators  to  go  the  extra  mile 
with  us  in  that  regard.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Monday  is  payday 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  our  employees,  not  for 
Senators.  I  am  just  wondering  if  the 
acting  leader  has  given  any  considera- 
tion to  the  efifect  this  delay  is  going  to 
have  on  payday,  without  the  resolutions 
having  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  to 
complete  action  on  the  resolutions  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  but  payday  la 
supposed  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  will 
have  to  cash  their  checks  In  the  evening. 
I  have  prevailed  on  our  colleagues  to  go 
along  with  us  on  more  resolutions,  In- 
cluding those  involving  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  than  th^y  wanted 
to  agree  to  at  that  time.  I  Ijelieve  the 
best  we  can  do  at  this  moment  Is  to  come 
back  Monday.  So,  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  adjourn 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presiklent,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  we 
now  set  aside  consideration  otf  the  cal- 
endar and  that  Senators  r^ay  make 
whatever  statements  they  wisji  to  make 
for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  withdraw  his  motion 
to  adjourn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1 1  withdraw 
that  motion.  I  ask  imanimois  consent 
that  Senators  may  make  such  state- 
ments as  they  care  to,  but  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  can  we  have  an  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  further  resolu- 
tions considered  tonight?         , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    "Sqes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  state,  in  behtdf  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  he  was  con- 
fronted with  great  obstacles  when,  by 
accident  and  chance,  there  ^st  came 
before  the  Senate  the  innocua(us  resolu- 
tion involving  two  employees;  I  say  it 
was  by  accident  and  chance.  Rational- 
ization might  conclude  that  ft  was  by 
deliberation.  i 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  jPresident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl  be  added  as  a  co^ponsor  of 
S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bUl,  ajt  Its  next 
printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ADDITIONAL  COSPON^ORS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pifesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  18  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERJ  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pijesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  be  added  as  a  cogponsor  of 
S.  857  at  the  next  printing  qf  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  O^  1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  |Presldent. 
American  dairymen  deserve  aid.  In  fact, 
must  be  assured  of  the  same  sljare  of  the 
domestic  market  they  had  Until  1964 
when  imports  began  to  skyroclaet.   Under 


the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  which  I 
cosponsored  and  which  carries  the  names 
of  39  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  im- 
ports of  milk  and  dairy  products  would 
be  controlled  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  as  well  as  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer. 

In  just  the  past  few  months  we  have 
seen  the  change  from  a  surplus  supply 
of  milk  to  a  shortage.  Daii-y  farmers  are 
selling  off  their  herds  and  going  into 
other  industries.  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  dairy  farming  is  a  long, 
hard  job,  and  the  pay  is  just  too  low. 
The  dairy  farmer  does  not  mind  the  hard 
work,  but  he  does  want  a  fair  price  for 
his  milk. 

Effective  import  controls  are  needed  If 
dairy  farmers  are  to  receive  an  income  at 
a  level  equal  to  that  received  by  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  working  under  a  handicap  if 
he  has  to  compete  with  imports  which 
are  cutting  into  the  market.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
3 ','2  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will 
be  shipped  into  this  country  during  1967. 

It  takes  time  to  build  up  dairy  herds, 
and  in  an  emergency,  the  dairy  farmer 
would  not  have  the  time  to  do  this. 

What  is  needed  now  is  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  our  dairy  industry 
and  keep  our  farmers  in  the  milk  pro- 
ducing business. 

Because  prices  are  already  below  par- 
ity, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  had  to  spend  millions  of  added  dol- 
lars to  remove  dairy  products  from  the 
domestic  market  under  the  price  support 
program. 

Under  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967, 
the  dairy  farmers  in  this  country  will  be 
able  to  count  on  a  fair  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  American  dairy  farmer  cannot 
compete  with  products  shipped  in  from 
overseas. 

This  bill,  however,  does  not  attempt 
to  curb  all  imports.  It  allows  for  quotas 
based  on  the  annual  average  quantities 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  im- 
ported during  1961-65,  and  also  provides 
for  foreign  countries  to  share  In  the 
growth  of  our  markets.  As  domestic 
markets  expand,  imports  will  receive  a 
proportionate  Increase  in  their  quotas. 

So  this  will  allow  countries  to  export 
dairy  products,  but  also  sets  reasonable 
controls. 

The  consumer  really  gets  no  bargain 
when  he  buys  foreign  dairy  products. 
Under  the  present  situation,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  support  the  dairy  industry 
while  allowing  dairy  imports  to  flood 
this  country. 

Import  controls  under  this  tjrpe  of 
legislation  would  not  depend  on  either 
support  programs  or  parity,  and  would 
permit  adjustments  as  the  market 
changes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  dairy  farm 
industry  in  this  country  deteriorate. 
Effective  Import  controls  of  foreign  pro- 
duced dairy  products  are  essential  if  the 
U.S.  dairy  industry  is  to  continue  to 
supply  the  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion with  milk  and  dairy  products. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  METCALP.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
MclNTYRE]  be  added  as  an  additlonai 
cosponsor  of  S.  514  at  its  next  printing 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  we  expect 
to  conclude  action  on  the  money  resolu- 
tions  for  the  committees  on  Monday,  and 
on  Tuesday  we  anticipate  that  tlie  bill 
to  extend  the  debt  limit  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators  have  asked  me  about 
this.  I  know  the  Senator  cannot  gage 
it  exactly,  but  does  he  know  when  the 
debt  limitation  bill  will  be  before  us? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  Tuesday. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  act  on  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  reorga- 
nization bill  be  set  aside  to  take  up  the 
debt  limit  blU? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  shall 
have  to  "play  it  by  ear,"  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  be  able  to 
dispose  of  all  the  committee  money  reso- 
lutions on  Monday,  and  that  on  Tues- 
day we  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  debt  limit  bill,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  reorganization  bill. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  of  coal  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
vincingly stated  in  a  report  entitled,  "In- 
ternational Coal  Trade,"  just  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  report  begins  with  an  optimistic 
forecast  of  demands  for  American  coal 
by  European  countries.  It  says  that 
some  6.3  million  tons  of  American  coal 
will  be  sent  to  Europe  during  the  period 
of  January  through  March  1967.  Thla 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
400,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1966, 
and  more  than  800,000  tons  above  the 
same  period  of  1965. 

Needless  to  say,  growing  sales  of  coal 
are  Important  to  States  such  as  my  State 
of  West  Virginia.  However,  the  figures 
represent  more  than  just  income  to  West 
Virginia  and  other  coal-producing 
States;  they  mean  employment  and  sales 
of  other  products  for  many  people  in  the 
entire  country. 

Important  to  our  country,  also.  Is  the 
conclusion  of  the  report.  It  states  "coal 
exports  at  the  present  level  earn  nearly 
$500  million  annually  in  foreign  exchange 
and  contribute  greatly"  to  correct  the 
dangerous  flow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  "Ex- 
port" section  of  the  report  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

European  Requirements  of  U.S.  Coal,  1st 
Quarter  191-7 — Forecasts  of  European  solid 
fuel  requirements  In  the  first  three  montha 
(January-March)  of  1967  Indicate  a  con- 
tinued strong  demand  for  U.S.  coal.  The 
estimates,  prepared  In  part  from  informa- 
tion supplied  by  participating  members  of 
the  Coal  Committee,  Economic  Commission 


for  Burope,  and  from  other  sources,  anticipate 
'ports  of  American  coal  Into  Europe  for  the 
^ri«l  at  6.3  million,  Increasing  approxl- 
Mtely  400  thousand  tons  above  the  level  of 
Mtoal  Imports  for  the  corresponding  1966 
oerlod.  The  accompanying  tabulation  re- 
Qts  forecasts  for  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
Spared  with  reported  European  receipts  In 
the  like  quarters  in  the  four  previous  years. 
Vfljere  Import  data  for  certain  countries  are 
not  available,  official  U.S.  export  data  Is  used 
Uutead. 

The  European  Coal /Steel  Community 
(BCSC) .  the  most  Important  market  for  U.S. 
ooal  in  Europe,  will  take  the  preponderant 
jjiare  of  the  indicated  tonnage.  The  Com- 
munity's requirements  amounting  to  over  5 
million  metric  tons,  accounts  for  79.5  percent 
of  the  European  total.  In  comparing  the 
proportions  of  the  ECSC's  requirements  of 
CJ3.  coal  for  the  periods  indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying tabulation.  It  is  noted  that  the 
ntlo  for  1966  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  1967. 
However,  in  1964  and  1965  the  proportions 
were  82.2  percent  and  82.1  percent  while  in 
1963  the  Community's  demand  for  U.S.  coal 
vag  87  percent  of  the  European  total.  The 
anticipated  tonnage  to  the  ECSC  In  the  1967 
period  represents  an  Increase  of  about  30O 
Uwusand  tons  from  actual  Imports  In  Jan- 
uary-March 1966.  The  advance  is  attributed. 
In  a  large  measure,  to  a  substantial  rise  in  the 


requirements  of  steam  coal  for  Prance  and  to 
a  stronger  demand  by  Belgium.  Italian  and 
West  German  tonnage  are  expected  to  be  only 
slightly  above  that  of  last  year  whUe  a  sharp 
drop  Is  Indicated  in  the  Netherlands'  demand. 

Paralleling  the  increased  demand  for  U.S. 
coal  by  the  Community,  Is  the  rise  In  require- 
ments by  those  countries  indicated  In  the 
table  as  "Other  Europe",  particularly  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  Spain,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia.  Despite  the  keen  competition 
with  other  European  suppliers  in  these 
markets,  the  demand  for  American  coal  has 
continued  strongly,  attesting  to  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  coal  lnd\astry  to  provide  a  good 
quality  of  coal  at  competitive  prices. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  competition 
for  the  fuel  demands  of  Europe  and  other 
world  markets,  the  United  States  coal  in- 
dustry should  remain  aware  of  the  continu- 
ing need  for  maintaining  price  and  quaUty 
standards  in  order  to  preserve  its  position 
as  the  primary  source  of  supply  in  the  over- 
seas trade.  Coal  exports  at  the  present  level 
earn  nearly  $500  million  annually  in  foreign 
exchange  and  contributes  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  the  coal  producing  regions  of 
United  States. 

European  requirements  of  U.S.  coal  (an- 
thracite, bituminous)  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1967,  and  actual  imports  in  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  1963-66,  follow: 


January-^farch 
[In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


Importing  country 

Require- 
ments, 
1967 

Actual  imports ' 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

ECSC: 

B«leiiim-Luxemboure  *    

500 

705 

1,225 

2,100 

500 

330 

482 
1,211 
2.032 

654 

378 
484 
937 
2,106 
609 

496 

564 

1,238 

1,853 

943 

357 

318 

0«Tnanv  fWest)' 

1,152 

Italy 

1,630 

Netnerlands 

838 

Total,  ECSC - 

5,030 

4,718 

4,514 

6,094 

4,295 

Other  Europe: 

Austria.        ..  .. - . .-- 

30 

34 

25 

120 
9 

90 

IS 

OrAAfM 

1 

141 

72 

23 

367 

261 

58 

161 

130 

9 
144 

28 

22 
332 
174 

46 
142 

64 

Ireland 

140 

86 

47 

360 

275 

63 

165 

125 

144 

1 
36 
ISO 
249 
50 
100 
215 

120 

Norway 

Portugal  .  ............ . ..... ......... 

4 
23 

Bpsln 

106 

Sweden  ., .. . . ... 

118 

Switierland . ... 

31 

Yugoslavia „ 

Other* 

86 

49 

Total,  other  Europe 

1,290 

1,248 

986 

1,104 

640 

Total,  Europe    . 

6,320 

5,966 

6,500 

6,198 

4,936 

1 ECE  coal  statistics  bulletins. 

>  Includes  coal  for  coke  production  and  reexport. 

■Excludes  shipments  to  U.S.  troops. 

'  Principally  to  East  European  destinations. 


NATIONAL  GOP  FEDERATION 
OPPOSES  CONSULAR  TREATS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter I  recently  received,  Mrs.  Dorothy  A. 
ElstOTi,  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women,  enclosed  a 
resolution  strongly  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  Consular  Convention 
with  Russia.  The  resolution  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Vermont  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  and  on  January  25, 
1967,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
national  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women, 
meeting  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  In  New 
Orleans,  La. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
Qient  of  State  is  continuing  to  pressure 


Members  of  the  Senate  to  support  this 
proposed  convention  I  thought  Senators 
might  Uke  to  know  the  attitude  of  this 
National  Republican  women's  group,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
the  mothers  of  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam who,  unfortunately,  are  having  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Communists  are  supplying  the  weapons 
used  by  the  Communists  In  North  Viet- 
nam to  make  less  likely  the  survival  of 
our  fighting  forces. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


National  Fedesation 
OF  Republican  Women, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  enclosed  resolution  was 
unanimously  voted  on  at  our  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  25,  1967» 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

It  represents  the  sentiments  of  the  Federa- 
tion women  present  from  the  50  states. 
Cordially, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Elston, 

President. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Vermont  Federation 

Whereas  the  United  States  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  has  repeatedly  warned 
that  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate 
of  the  proposed  Consular  Convention  vrtth 
Soviet  Russia  would  op>en  the  door  for  centers 
of  espionage  and  subversion  by  allowing 
establishment  of  Soviet  Consulates  in  at  least 
four  of  our  major  cities  while  our  own  U.S. 
State  Department  plans  to  establish  only  one 
in  Leningrad,  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  800  communists 
bloc  oflBcials  protected  by  immunity  from 
prosecution  have  engaged  in  intelligence  as- 
signments in  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  Article  19  of  the  treaty  grants  Im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution  to  all  em- 
ployees of  Russian  consulates  and  with  the 
increasingly  dangerous  political  situation  in 
Latin  America,  ratification  by  example,  might 
lead  to  further  diplomatic  establishments 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  National  Federation 
of  Republican  Women  go  on  record  as  in  op- 
position to  this  self-defeating  agreement  and 
urge  rejection  of  the  proposed  consular  treaty 
as  an  unwarranted  risk  to  hemispheric  de- 
fense and  our  national  security. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  COAL  FLY  ASH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  symposium  on 
the  utilization  of  coal  fly  ash  to  be  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  14  through 
16.  The  symposium  will  be  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  review  the  developments  and  pro- 
jected programs  In  the  technology  and 
utilization  of  fly  ash  and  to  assist  in  this 
effort  by  disseminating  information 
available  for  increasing  the  commercial 
value  of  this  coal  waste  product. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
one  program  involving  fly  ash;  that  is, 
the  pilot-plant  production  of  building 
bricks.  This  plant  is  soon  to  become 
operational  at  West  Virginia  University, 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  I  was  fortunate 
In  amending  the  fiscal  year  1966  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  add  $275,000  to  allow  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  utility 
plant  consuming  1.5  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year  would  produce  suflBcient  fly  ash 
for  the  manufacture  of  more  than  60 
million  bricks  per  year.  This  could 
mean  a  $3.3  million  annual  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Walter 
R.  Hibbard,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  believes  that  coal  fly  ash 
represents  a  fortune  thrown  away  every 
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year,  and  that  we  are  paying 
the  privilege. 

Dr.  Hibbard  also  feels  thit  the  so- 
called  waste  product  can  be 
tively,  even  profitably,  in  many  ways 
other  than  the  construction  of  bricks. 
Added  to  cement,  it  makef  a  much 
stronger  product.  1 

It  Is  an  excellent  stabilizer  |or  the  soil 
underlying  highways,  and  it  |  is  a  good 
filler  for  the  asphalt  used  in  paving. 

Yet  various  American  indiistries  pay 
anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $2]  a  ton  Just 
to  dispose  of  this  valuable  material. 

I  am  told  that  other  coui^tries  do  a 
better  job  than  we  do  at  pitting  this 
product  to  work.  France  anq  Britain,  I 
understand,  use  up  to  50  perdent  of  the 
colimaes  produced  by  their  industries. 
In  contrast,  the  United  StatesJ  finds  pro- 
ductive applications  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  fly  ash  generated  here  each 
year. 

Even  the  ancient  Romans  IrecognLzed 
the  value  of  fly  ash.  They  went  out  and 
gathered  the  ash  from  volcanoes  and 
used  it  to  make  brick. 

To  indicate  the  potential  upes  of  this 
product  and  its  market  value,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jprinted  in 
the  Record  a  report  on  fly  ashj  utilization 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Minis  from  its 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Coal  Research 
Center.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  (the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lightweight  Aggregate — Largest 
Plt  Ash  Outlet     I 

Lightweight  aggregate  accounaed  for  more 
than  one-third  the  total  fly  ash  jised  in  1963 
and  Is  a  potentially  multlrollUoa  ton  outlet 
for  the  solid  waste.  Conventnpnal  light- 
weight aggregate  is  made  from  aays.  shales, 
and  slates  and  Is  the  base  i^iaterlal  for 
manufacturing  lightweight  cortcrete.  Two 
trends  In  building  design  and  construc- 
tion have  greatly  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  lightweight  aggre- 
gate industry.  First  Is  the  trenc^  toward  the 
use  of  high-strength  steels  and  cf)ncrete  that 
permit  construction  of  light,  gfaceful,  and 
economic  reinforced  concrete  biiildings  and 
bridges.  Examples  of  this  type  oonstruction 
are  the  ultramodern  TWA  Terminal  Build- 
ing at  John  P.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port, the  Marina  Towers  In  dtilcago,  the 
Pan  Am  Building  over  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Bridge,  and  the  refurbishing  of  [the  Capitol 
Building  dome.  Second  is  the  tjend  toward 
the  use  of  precast  concrete  units  centrally 
produced  and  transported  to  tne  construc- 
tion site.  Ten  to  fifteen  million  tons  of 
conventional  lightweight  aggregjate  Is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  each  year, 
but  consumption  of  aggregate  ffcr  this  pur- 
pose is  expected  to  reach  55  pillion  tona 
per  year  within  the  next  decade.  Thus, 
while  the  lightweight  aggregate;  industry  is 
young  compared  to  the  sand,  i gravel,  and 
crushed  stone  industries.  It  (s  vigorous, 
growing,  and  an  Important  segtoent  of  the 
construction  industry.  1 

This  potential  market,  coupled  with  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  aggregate 
made  from  fly  ash,  created  a  favorable  con- 
dition in  certain  metropolitan  arfeas  for  coal- 
bumlng  powerplants  to  exploit  t^ese  factors. 
As  a  result,  several  plants  bega^  producing 
lightweight  aggregates  from  fly  ftsh  in  1964. 
The  Consolidated  Edison  Compfiny,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  operating  a  1,500  cubic  yard  per 
day  lightweight  aggregate  slntet^ng  plant  in 
New  York  City  near  the  AstorU  generating 


station.  Salee  totaled  20,000  cubic  yards  in 
1964  and  are  expected  to  approach  50,000  in 
1965.  During  the  first  half  of  1964,  about 
64  percent  of  the  aggregate  sold  from  this 
plant  went  Into  structural  lightweight  con- 
crete and  36  percent  to  concrete  block  man- 
ufacture. 

The  Wayllte  Company  also  Is  operating  a 
lightweight  aggregate  sintering  plant  near 
Detroit  Edison's  Biver  Rouge  power  generat- 
ing station.  Most  of  this  aggregate  goes  into 
concrete  blocks.  Present  consumption  of  fly 
ash  In  this  plant  Is  about  10,000  tons  per 
month.  Officials  at  Wayllte,  however,  also 
consider  their  prospects  good  for  obtaining 
a  share  In  the  structural  lightweight  concrete 
market  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Two  other  smaller  sintering  plants  are 
producing  on  a  semlpilot-plant  scale.  One 
is  operated  by  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Com- 
pany at  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  the  other  is  run  by  the 
G.  &  W.  H.  Corson  Company,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Corson  plant 
is  the  use  of  an  extrusion  process  instead 
of  rotating  discs  or  drums  to  form  agglomer- 
ates. Advantages  claimed  by  the  Corson 
Company  Include  (1)  better  lightweight  con- 
crete, (2)  completely  graded  product  without 
secondary  processing,  and  (3)  simpler  plant 
operation  and  control. 

FLY    ASH    IN    HIGHWAY    CONSTRUCTION 

A  second  important  use  for  fly  ash  Is  in 
the  construction  of  stabilized  bases  for  high- 
ways. This  use  falls  Into  two  categories — 
soil  stabilization  and  stabilized  aggregate 
base  courses.  Soil  stabilizers  are  materials 
added  to  soils  to  give  them  marked  and 
sustained  resistance  to  deformation  under 
repeated  or  continuing  load  application, 
whether  in  a  wet  or  dry  state.'  Of  several 
types  of  soil  stabilizers  used  In  highway  con- 
struction, fly  ash  is  the  principal  artificial 
pozzolan  used  In  lune-pozzolan  stabilizers. 
(A  pozzolan  is  a  finely  divided  siliceous  and 
aluminous  material  that  reacts  with  calcium 
hydroxide  at  ordinary  temperature  and  in 
the  presence  of  moisture  to  form  cementl- 
tious  materials.)  When  lime,  fly  ash,  and 
soil  are  mixed  and  wetted  down,  the  result- 
ing gel  cements  the  soil.  The  reaction  is 
not  too  well  understood  but  apparently  in- 
volves the  interaction  between  hydrated  lime 
and  the  siliceous  aluminous  minerals  in  the 
fly  ash  and  the  soil  to  give  products  similar 
to  those  resulting  from  the  hydration  of 
Portland  cement.  A  major  difference  is  that 
under  normal  curing  conditions  consider- 
ably more  time  is  required  for  the  poz- 
zolanic  cementation  reactions  to  contribute 
much  strength.  These  reactions  can  be  ac- 
celerated In  various  ways,  however. 

Stabilized  aggregate  base  courses  consist 
of  hardened  layers  of  Ume-pozzolan-aggre- 
gate  mixture  and  are  referred  to  as  p)ozzo- 
lanlc  pavements.  The  advantage  of  this 
type  of  construction  is  that  the  dry  mixture 
handles  easily  with  ordinary  construction 
equipment  and  the  costly  forming  process 
used  with  plastic  mixtures  1b  eliminated. 
Intensive  investigation  at  the  University  of 
minols  has  shown  that  properly  designed 
pavements  made  with  high  quality  fly  ash 
gives  outstanding  performance  under  normal 
xisage  conditions. » 

The  potential  for  fly  ash  in  soil  stabiliza- 
tion and  base  course  construction  is  much 
1-  -ger  than  the  present  market  of  about 
190,000  tons.  Since  the  first  engineered  soU- 
cement  road  was  built  30  years  ago  in  South 
Carolina,  about  750  million  square  yards  have 
been   built   in   the   United   States.     If  lime 


'Highway  Engineering  Handbook.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y.. 
1960.  ed.  by  K.  B.  Woods,  D.  F.  Berry,  and 
W.  H.  Goetz,  pp.  21-7  to  21-132. 

» Ahlberg,  H.  L..  and  E.  J.  Barenberg.  Poz- 
zolanlc  Pavements.  University  of  nitnols 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
473,  7.  82,  No.  65.  February  1966.  p.  00. 
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and  fly  ash  had  been  used  In  all  this  con- 
struction  to  the  maximum  practicable  tx. 
tent,  upwards  of  25  million  tons  of  fly  g^^ 
would  have  been  used,  much  of  it  in  the 
last  15  years.  With  no  slackening  of  high- 
way  construction  in  view,  a  vast  potential 
seems  assured.  Severe  shortages  of  good 
aggregate  already  are  developing  la  some 
parts  of  the  country,  hence  the  use  of  stabl- 
llzed  low-grade  aggregate  promises  to  in! 
crease.  Here  lies  the  potential  for  the  de. 
velopment  of  a  larger  market  for  fly  ash  and 
a  promising  outlet  for  producers  and 
brokers. 

CONCRETE    AND    CONCRETE    PRODUCTS   FROM 
FLY    ASH 

Fly  ash  is  usable  in  concrete,'  grout,  and 
mortar  because  it  has  pozzolanlc  properties. 
When  used  as  a  pozzolan,  fly  ash  reacts  wltli 
the  free  lime  that  Is  liberated  during  the  hy- 
dratlon  (setting)  of  portland  cement.  Ton- 
nagewise  this  use  has  been  rather  stable  at 
about  185,000  tons  per  year.  The  potential, 
however,  is  much  greater.  Bureau  of  Mines 
statistics  for  1964,  for  example,  reveal  that 
157  million  cubic  yards  of  ready-mix  concrete 
were  produced.  It  is  this  market  that  offers 
the  greatest  potential  for  the  utilization  of 
fly  ash.  Assuming  that  100  lbs  of  fly  ash  are 
used  in  each  cubic  yard  of  ready-mix,  157 
million  cubic  yards  of  ready-mix  concrete 
would  take  7,850,000  tons  of  fly  ash.  Com- 
pare this  figure  with  our  annual  fly  ash  out- 
put and  the  potential  for  utilizing  the  solid 
waste  becomes  obvious. 

PLY  ASH  IN  BITUMINOUS  CONCRETE  AND  ASPHALT 

The  fourth  largest  use  for  fly  ash  In  the 
United  States  Is  in  asphalt  paving.  In  ttils 
application,  raw  fly  ash  is  used  as  a  mineral 
filler.  Welnhelmer  *  reports  that  fly  ash  Is 
hydrophobic,  has  good  void  filling  capacity, 
provides  good  stability,  and  meets  specifica- 
tions for  this  purpose.  Caipenter'  states 
that  fiy  ash  consistently  gave  superior  results 
when  compared  to  other  fillers  in  its  resist- 
ance to  the  softening  action  of  water.  While 
many  States  permit  use  of  fly  ash  In  asphalt 
mixes,  present  consumption  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  true  potential  of  this 
market.  For  example,  about  100  tons  of  fine 
aggregate  are  required  as  filler  per  mile  of 
road  surfacing,  assuming  a  road  width  of  22 
feet.  Therefore,  the  84,000  tons  of  fly  ash 
sold  for  this  purpose  would  surface  840  miles 
of  road.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
more  than  840  miles  of  asphaltlc-concrete 
surfacing  placed  each  year.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reports  that 
there  are  3 ',4 -million  miles  of  paved  roads  In 
the  United  States.  Thus,  if  fly  ash  were  used 
for  the  eventual  resurfacing  of  all  existing 
roads,  upwards  of  300  million  tons  of  fly  ash 
would  be  required — about  15  times  the  cur- 
rent fly  ash  output.  Since  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  slow  down  in  asphalt  resurfacing 
and  paving.  It  appears  that  all  that  is  needed 
to  exploit  the  market  potential  of  fly  ash  as  a 
filler  is  greater  promotional  effort  on  the  part 
of  fly  ash  producers.  Many  asphaltlc  con- 
crete producers  are  not  aware  of  the  many 
advantages  of  fly  ash  as  a  mineral  filler. 

OTHER    USES 

Use  of  fly  ash  in  making  abrasives  and  » 
variety  of  other  products  accounted  for  the 
remaining  50,000  tons  used  in  1963.  These 
Include  such  uses  as  foundry  and  soaklng-pit 
molds,  raw  material  for  heavy  media  (Iron 


»Abdian-Nur.  Edward.  Fly  Ash  In  Con- 
crete: An  Evaluation.  Highway  Research 
Board  Bulletin  284.  NAS-NRC  pub.  854, 
1960.  138  pp. 

•Welnhelmer.  C.  M.  The  Use  of  Fly  Ash 
In  the  Bltumastlc  Road  Industry.  Symp.  of 
Ply  Ash  Disposal.  ASME  Ann.  Meeting,  Paper 
No.  49-A-82.  1949.  7  pp. 

» Carpenter.  C.  A.  A  Cooperative  Study  of 
Fillers  In  Asphaltlc  Concrete.  Public  Roads, 
v.  27.  No.  6.  December  1962.  pp.  101-110. 
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-iHe)  paint,  plastics,  sewer  pipe,  and  purlfy- 
r»  and  filtering  agent.  Fly  ash  consumption 
^  these  materials  is  not  likely  to  increase  in 
.hP  future,  however,  so  they  probably  vrtll  re- 
J^n  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  overaU  utiliza- 
tion potential. 

FLY     ASH     RESEARCH 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  a  marked 
increase  in  research  on  fly  ash  utilization. 
OUllty  companies  active  in  lightweight  ag- 
creeate  research,  for  example,  Include  Con- 
Sidated  Edison.  Detroit  Edison,  Nlagra- 
■ioliawk  Duquesne  Light  and  Power,  Cleve- 
^d  Electric  Illuminating,  Baltimore  Gas 
^  Elecrtlc,  and  West  Penn  Power.  Utillza- 
uon  research  is  also  being  sponsored  at  Bi- 
tuminous Coal  Research,  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  and  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Office  of  Coal 
Research-  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture- the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  high- 
way research  agencies  of  several  States,  in- 
cluding Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia;  and  a  number  of  equipment  manu- 
facturers have  research  programs  on  various 
Dhases  of  fly  ash  utilization.  The  efforts  of 
Jome  of  these  groups  have  already  resulted 
in  increased  utilization  of  fly  ash  and  have 
brightened  prospects  for  the  eventual  use  of 
even  greater  quantities. 

A  new  development  stemming  from  this 
broadened  research  effort,  for  example.  Is  a 
buUdlng  brick  made  from  fiy  ash.  Under  a 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Bureau  of  Coal  Research 
successfully  developed  a  lightweight,  dur- 
able, and  attractive  brick  consisting  of  97 
percent  coal  ash.  Ply  ash.  bottom  ash.  and 
sodium  silicate  were  mixed  and  subjected  to 
modest  forming  pressures  and  firing  temper- 
atures. Sample  bricks  tested  under  a  variety 
of  conditions  In  accordance  with  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM) 
standards  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with 
clay  bricks.  Bricks  made  of  fly  ash  are 
considerably  lighter,  which  can  mean  a  sav- 
ing in  transportation  costs.  A  small  pilot 
plant  Is  to  be  built  and  operated  to  provide 
additional  cost  information  and  develop  a 
continuous  manufacturing  process. 

BUREAU   OF    MINES   FLY    ASH   RESEARCH 

The  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Coal  Research 
Center,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Is  conducting  several  fly  ash 
research  projects.  In  cooperation  with  West 
Virginia  University,  for  instance,  the  Bureau 
is  establishing  the  practicability  of  using 
fly  ash  as  a  soil  conditlorer  for  heavy  clay 
soils  and  is  evaluating  raw  and  sintered  fly 
ash  as  a  source  of  trace  nutrients.  In  this 
work,  fiy  ash  Is  being  used  in  the  sintered 
rather  than  raw  form.  Researchers"'*  In 
foreign  countries  have  generally  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  their  attempts  to  grow  plants  on 
flne,  raw  fly  ash — possibly  because  it  con- 
tains toxic  amounts  of  boron,  aluminum, 
and  managanese.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  material,  water  and  air  move 
through  it  slowly,  thereby  preventing  the 
proper  aeration  and  moisture  distribution 
essential  for  good  plant  growth.  Raw  fly  ash 
Is  almost  devoid  of  the  major  plant  nutrients 
but  contains  many  minor  plant  nutrients. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  researchers  re- 
portedly found  that  the  addition  of  raw  fly 
ash  at  rates  as  high  as  2.0  percent  (40.000 
pounds  per  acre)  did  not  improve  corn 
forage  yields.    Higher  application  rates  re- 
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suited  In  a  yield  decrease,  with  extreme  tox- 
icity symptoms  showing  up  at  application 
rates  higher  than  25  percent.  Since  no  ref- 
erences were  found  where  attempts  were 
made  to  use  sintered  fly  ash  in  agriculture, 
the  West  Virginia  University-Bureau  of 
Mines  study  was  undertaken  with  sintered 
fly  ash  because  sintering  eliminates  the  more 
objectionable  physical  limitations  of  the  raw 
fly  ash.  Furthermore,  less  surface  area  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  possibly  decreasing 
the  rate  at  which  soluble  toxic  salts  are  re- 
leased from  the  material. 

Two  size  ranges  of  sintered  fly  ash,  %  ^  V* 
inch  and  >4  x  Vg  inch,  mixed  in  various  pro- 
portion with  an  acid,  infertile  loam  soU  are 
being  used  in  greenhouse  studies.  Rye.  cow- 
peas,  soybeans,  crimson  clover,  buckwheat, 
and  alfalfa  were  seeded,  fed  periodically 
after  germination  with  a  nutrient  solution 
(a  water  solution  containing  nitrogen,  potas- 
sium, and  phosphorous),  and  observations 
made  of  germination,  growth,  and  apparent 
toxicity  symptoms. 

Figures  1  to  3  show  the  growth  rates  of 
soybeans,  cowpeas,  and  rye  growing  on 
sintered  fly  ash-soil  mixtures.  Note  that 
the  crops  growing  on  the  sintered  fly  ash- 
soll  mixture  show  more  growth  than  the 
control  where  crops  grew  on  soil  alone  or 
sintered  fly  ash  alone.  It  was  also  found 
that  plants  do  much  better  on  sintered  fly 
ash  when  organic  matter  Is  added.  The  ad- 
dition of  peat  to  fly  ash,  for  example,  re- 
sulted in  a  better  stand  of  rye  than  did  any 
other  treatment.  Possibly  the  peat  acted  as 
a  chelating  agent,  thereby  reducing  the  tox- 
icity which  may  have  developed.  In  nearly 
all  cases  (flgures  1  to  3)  successive  increases 
in  the  amount  of  sintered  fly  ash  in  the  mix- 
ture resulted  In  increased  growth  of  both 
plant  tops  and  roots  in  mixtures  of  up  to  % 
fly  ash.  This  Is  attributed  primarily  to  a 
more  favorable  pH  for  plant  growth  than 
was  the  case  in  either  the  very  acid  soil  or 
highly  alkaline  fly  ash  and  to  better  aeration 
of  the  roots. 

Significance  of  findings  to  date  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Alfalfa  win  grow  In  sintered  fly  ash 
without  showing  apparent  toxicity  symp- 
toms, but  will  not  grow  in  raw  fly  ash.  Thus 
It  is  believed  sintered  fly  ash  that  is  high  In 
boron  can  be  used  at  high  rates  to  supply 
boron  to  boron-deflcient  soils  (soils  nat- 
urally too  low  in  boron  for  good  crop  growth 
or  deflclent  because  of  continuous  crop  re- 
moval). A  greenhouse  study  with  a  boron- 
deflclent  soil  Is  planned  to  evaluate  the 
boron-supplying  power  of  sintered  fly  ash. 

2.  Raw  fly  ash  can  be  mixed  with  acid  soils 
or  acid  spoils  to  produce  a  medium  with 
more  favorable  pH  for  plant  growth  than  the 
acid  materials.  A  small  experiment  is  being 
Initiated  on  a  very  acid  strip-mine  area  in 
which  large  quantities  of  raw  fly  ash  are 
being  mixed  vrtth  the  spoils  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  pH  sufficiently  to  get  desirable  vege- 
tation to  grow  on  this  material. 

3.  Sintered  fly  ash  improves  the  aeration 
porosity  of  "tight"  heavy  textured  soils. 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  FROM  FLY  ASH 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  also  installed  a  pilot 
plant  at  the  Morgantown  Coal  Research  Cen- 
ter and  manufactured  lightweight  aggregate 
from  different  fly  ashes  to  demonstrate  proc- 
ess feasibility  and  product  quaUty.  Figures 
4  through  9  show  some  of  the  equipment  and 
product.  Lightweight  concrete  blocks  made 
with  this  aggregate  met  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials  specifications  for 
structural  hollow -masonry  units.  Further 
tests  12  months  later  showed  a  substantial 
Increase  in  compression  strength  owing  to 
further  cementing  of  constituents  In  the 
blocks  by  the  fiy  ash  particles.  Efforts  are 
being  continued  to  improve  the  aggregate 
and  make  better  blocks.  Tests  also  were 
conducted  with  magnetic  and  nonmagnetic 
fractions  of  fly  ash  to  see  if  the  nonmagnetic 
material    would    give    a    lighter    aggregate. 


Contrary  to  expectations,  the  difference  was 
not  large  enough  to  Justify  separation  of  the 
fractions  for  the  purpose  of  making  lighter 
blocks.  However,  magnetic  separation  still 
might  be  justified  In  order  to  remove  iron, 
thereby  reducing  the  possibility  of  it  staining 
painted  surfaces  of  block  made  from  fly  ash 
aggregate.  The  iron  removed  could  be  sold 
as  heavy  media,  further  increasing  the  proflt 
on  the  fly  ash. 

Samples  of  the  Ughtweight  aggregate  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  aggregates  made 
by  several  commercial  producers  also  are  be- 
ing evaluated  for  use  in  highway  construc- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Laboratory,  Fairfax. 
Va. 

FLY  ASH  IN  WA-rER  TREATMENT,  PES-nCTOES 

Ply  ash  also  Is  being  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  at  Morgantown  as  an  aid  in  water 
treatment,  specifically  to  aid  coagulation  in 
the  removal  of  color  and  suspended  solids 
from  murky  water.  In  coagulation,  the  addi- 
tion of  chemicals  such  as  alum  forms  patches 
of  fiuffy  matter  (floes)  throughout  the  water. 
The  finely  divided  particles  stick  to  the  fiocs 
and  are  removed  by  settling  and  filtration. 
Ply  ash  Is  being  studied  to  see  If  It  will  assist 
this  process,  thereby  reduce  water  treatment 
costs  and  furnish  an  outlet  for  fly  ash.  Tests 
completed  to  date  Indicate  that  fly  ash  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  water  clarification, 
but  only  If  enough  alum  is  added  to  obtain 
flocculatlon.  Thus,  fly  ash  appears  to  have 
value  as  a  coagulant  aid,  though  not  as  a 
coagulant. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  with  materials  supplied  by  the  Morgan- 
town  Coal  Research  Center,  tests  were  begun 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Lab- 
oratory. BeltsvlUe.  Md..  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  fly  ash  as  a  pesticide  car- 
rier. Results  of  this  work  are  not  yet 
available. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  IMPERATIVE 

Despite  an  increase  in  fly-ash  utilization 
and  research  in  recent  years,  only  a  smaU 
percentage  of  the  output  is  being  utilized. 
However,  In  view  of  the  current  stress  on  air- 
pollution  control  and  beautlflcatlon,  and  in 
the  Interest  of  powerplant  economy,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  coal  producers  and  consumers 
increase  their  efforts  to  find  expanded  mar- 
kets and  new  applications  for  this  solid  waste 
material.  UUlization  of  fly  ash  could  be 
Increased  by  concentrating  greater  effort  in 
the  selling  of  fly  ash  for  established  uses, 
such  as  those  described  in  this  paper.  New 
markets  with  large  tonnage  potential  should 
be  sought  through  more  intensive,  coordi- 
nated research.  This  research  effort  could  be 
sponsored  by  several  groups,  including  pow- 
er companies,  coal  producers,  lightweight 
aggregate  manufacturers.  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  and  others. 

An  editorial  by  Walter  E.  Trauffer  •  in  the 
April  1965  issue  of  Pit  and  Quarry  well  states 
the  case  for  such  a  coordinated  effort:  "For 
many  years  It  has  been  our  flrm  and  often 
expressed  conviction  that  no  sizable  in- 
dustry can  afford  to  be  without  an  active 
trade  association  to  represent  its  interests  as 
a  unit  before  governmental  bodies,  speclfl- 
caUon-maklng  groups,  related  technical  so- 
cieties, and  wherever  else  developments  might 
reqxUre,  and  In  many  cases  to  carry  out  Im- 
portant research  and  tesUng  that  few  single 
producers  could  afford  or  justify.  These 
things  are  necessary  if  an  Industry  is  -to 
prosper  and  meet  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions and  requirements,  and  the  growing 
compeUtlon  with  which  most  of  them  are 
confronted." 

Fly  ash  utilization  could  be  slgnlflcantly 
increased  by  a  coordinated  effort  of  this 
nature  and  magnitude. 


•Traviffer,  W.  E..  Important  Convention 
Reports.  An  editorial.  Pit  and  Quarry,  v.  67, 
No.  10.  April  1965,  p.  81. 
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OPPOSES 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  devoted  to  hjearing  wit- 
nesses in  opposition  of  the  prcposed  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia, it  was  my  privilege  to  filk  for  print- 
ing In  our  committee  hearinjgs  a  state- 
ment by  highly  regarded  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  who  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  charged  with  main- 
tainmg  and  operating  the  deflense  of  this 
country.  i 

It  is  a  straightforward  statement  from 
a  most  authoritative  source^  and  since 
Senators  will  soon  be  called  Upon  to  vote 
on  this  significant  Issue,  I  felt  that 
Admiral  Burke's  statement  Should  now 
be  available  to  those  who  ate  seriously 
seeking  facts  upon  which  td  base  their 
Judgment.  ' 

Additionally.  I  think  it  important  for 
Senators  not  having  had  the  benefit  of 
the  full  testimony  before  our  committee 
to  realize  that  despite  the  frjmtic  efforts 
of  some  of  the  more  enthifslastlc  sup- 
porters of  the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion to  downgrade  and  attack  those  who 
oppose  their  high-pressure  campaign  for 
ratification  as    "cranks,"  "Hooks."  "ex- 
tremists," "nuts,"  and  other  disparaging 
terms  of  a  similar  nature,  tihe  ranks  of 
those  stating  their  opposition  are  replete 
with  serious-minded,  thougl^tful  citizens 
of  real  repute.    I  presume  o^  course  that 
some  "crackpots"  are  writmg  In  to  op- 
pose the  convention  precisely  as  some 
Communists  and  crypto-Coiimunists  are 
flooding  the  atmosphere  with  their  pleas 
to  support  it.     Personally,  1 1  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  very  great  plercentage  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  to  be  found  In 
neither  class,  however,  and!  that  we  ill 
serve  this  Republic  when  we  seek  to 
Ignore  the  counsel  and  recommendations 
of  our  constituents  by  the!  curious  de- 
vice of  trying  to  discredit  the  patriotism, 
the  motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  our  fel- 
low Americans.  I 

Surely  men  like  Adm.  Aiflelgh  Burke. 
David  Lawrence,  of  U.S.  Nfws  &  World 
Report,  the  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  many  others  speaking 
out  In  opposition  to  this  proposed  rati- 
fication are  as  sincere  and  ^eU  Informed 
as  Senators  in  their  statements  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  let  er  from  Ad- 
miral Bm-ke  to  me,  dated  February  13, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objectiop,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ill  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEBRUiRT    13,    1967. 

Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mukdt:  In  compliance  with 
your  request  I  am  submitting  a  statement 
of  my  views  on  the  Unltetj  States-Soviet 
Consular  Convention  submlttfed  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on 
June  12.  1964.  ' 

The  major  arguments  offered  to  Justify 
ratification  of  the  convention  Include: 

1)  It  wlU  advance  the  caupe  of  peace  by 
fostering   new   understanding   between   the 


Soviets  and  ourselvee.  and  thereby  It  will 
decrease  world  tensions. 

2)  American  consulates  In  major  Soviet 
cities  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
afford  better  protection  to  our  citizens  trav- 
eling m  the  USSR. 

3)  It  would  permit  United  States  govern- 
ment officials  to  gain  more  knowledge  of 
Soviet  activities,  procedures,  and  way  of  life. 

4)  It  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  and  gain  goodwill  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

5)  It  will  help  widen  the  rift  between  the 
USSR  and  Red  China. 

Throughout  the  last  decade  the  United 
States  government  has  demonstrated  Its  de- 
sire for  peace  In  the  world  Innumerable 
times.  We  have  made  repeated  offers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Increase  mutual  under- 
stendlng  and  to  lessen  the  tensions  in  the 
world.  In  this  hopeful  spirit  we  have  made 
many  substantial  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  expectation  that  these  would 
encourage  matching  concessions. 

Repeatedly  our  hopes  have  been  thwarted. 
It  la  difficult  to  see  how  the  establishment  of 
scattered  consular  offices  will  break  this  one- 
sided pattern  or  prompt  the  Soviets  to  re- 
spond to  overtures  they  have  previously 
ignored. 

In  the  face  of  our  conciliatory  gestures  the 
Soviet  Union  has  consistently  maintained  its 
professed  ambition  to  communlze  the  world, 
and  has  continued  to  make  frequent  state- 
ments attacking  the  United  States  and 
heightening  the  tensions  between  the  two 
countries. 

Our  goal  of  peace  for  the  world  Is  most  ad- 
mirable, but  our  ceaseless  attempt  to  obtain 
the  goodwill  of  the  USSR  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  yielding  un- 
matched concessions  has  not  measurably 
advanced  our  goal.  The  attitude  of  the 
Soviets  remains  unchanged,  and  the  United 
States  has  not  thereby  gained  the  approval 
or  support  of  other  nations.  However,  we 
may  well  have  endangered  the  respect  of  the 
USSR  and  other  nations,  which  is  the  basis 
of  prestige. 

The  Soviets  are  notorlo\xs  for  falling  to 
abide  by  the  many  treaties  they  have  signed. 
What  evidence  supports  the  belief  that  they 
will  change  in  regard  to  this  treaty? 

Among  civilized  nations  It  Is  common  prac- 
tice to  notify  other  nations  when  their  na- 
tionals are  being  detained.  However,  no 
treaty  In  the  past  has  deterred  the  Soviets 
from  acting  in  totally  uncivilized  fashion 
and  brutally  serving  their  own  ends  In  the 
diplomatic  area.  Is  there  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  change  In  their  actions? 

A  treaty  such  as  the  proposed  convention 
should  provide  an  expanded  opportunity  for 
both  nations  to  learn  more  about  the  Internal 
life  of  the  other  nation.  The  espionage  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  years  Indicate 
how  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  exploit  this 
opportunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tight  restrictions 
on  our  representatives  already  stationed  In 
the  USSR,  which  deny  them  freedom  of 
movement  and  access  to  information  pre- 
sumably would  be  Imposed  on  the  consular 
personnel.  Of  what  advantage  Is  It  to  admit 
additional  Soviet  personnel  to  our  free  so- 
ciety in  exchange  for  the  admission  of  addi- 
tional personnel  to  their  closely  policed 
society? 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  treaty  will 
spread  global  goodwill,  the  other  nations' 
reactions  should  cease  to  dominate  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  best  for  this  country. 
Other  countries  have  demonstrated  a  signal 
lack  of  Interest  in  supporting  the  United 
States  except  when  it  Is  to  their  direct 
advantage. 

The  rift  between  the  USSR  and  Red  China 
will  not  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  fate  of  this  treaty.  The  recrimina- 
tions, the  riots,  the  embassy  Incidents,  the 


press  attacks  between  Red  China  and  the 
USSR  spring  from  causes  wholly  unrelated 
to  this  treaty. 

More  important,  the  USSR  has  been  and 
Is  now  supplying  most  of  the  war  material 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Soviets 
have  recently  declared  that  this  supply  wm 
be  Increased.  In  short,  they  are  supporting 
the  aggression  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
against  South  Vietnam — an  aggression  which 
the  United  States  has  committed  Itself  to 
stop. 

While  the  USSR  encourages  and  suppUee 
aggression  In  the  world,  It  Is  Incongruouj 
that  the  United  States  should  at  the  same 
time  avidly  seek  a  treaty  containing  clear 
disadvantages  and  potential  dangers  In  the 
hope  that  this  gesture  will  somehow  pacU; 
and  civilize  the  aggressor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arleigh  Btjrkj, 


LITHUANIA  IS  NOT  JUST  A  CAPTIVE 
NAIION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
withm  the  last  few  days,  many  of  us 
have  been  reminded  of  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
which  we  observed  on  February  16.  As 
we  pause  each  year  in  solemn  tribute  to 
the  silent  and  subjugated  status  of  3  mil- 
lion of  our  fellow  hvmian  beings,  we  offer 
hope,  not  despair,  and  faith,  not  resig- 
nation. Each  of  us  knows  that  words  are 
only  symbols  with  which  we  can  commu- 
nicate our  concern.  Words,  I  regret  to 
say,  do  not  provide  the  Lithuanian  people 
with  the  self-determination  and  dignity 
which  all  men  deserve  and  seek. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
must  remind  us  of  the  growth  and  de- 
vices of  totalitarian  power  In  this  cen- 
tury. Lithuania  is  not  just  a  captive  na- 
tion because  I  believe  that  "captive"  is 
an  inadequate  description  for  the  cruel 
and  deceptive  machinations  of  unprin- 
cipled, absolute  power.  Totalitarianism 
is  a  phenomenon  which  found  its  under- 
pinnings in  the  Hitler  and  Stalin  era  of 
the  1930's,  became  a  sophisticated  tool 
in  the  1940's,  and  left  us  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  with  tidy  regimes  which  now 
accumulate  their  respectability  and  our 
acquiescence. 

But  our  story.  I  regret  to  say,  does  not 
end  here.  The  early  development  of  to- 
taUtarianlsm  in  the  1930's,  1940's,  and 
1950's,  horrible  as  It  Is,  would  be  incom- 
plete in  Its  terrible  significance  were  it 
not  for  its  marriage  to  the  terroristic 
guerrilla  warfare  of  the  1950's  and  1960'5, 
Mr.  President,  Lithuania  is  not  merely 
a  captive  nation.  It  is  a  daily  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  epoch 
in  which  one  evil  leads  Inexorably  to  an- 
other. We  cannot  forget  Lithuania,  be- 
cause to  do  so  might  allow  us  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  other  horrors  which  lie  before 
us  in  this  unhappy  century. 


LEUKEMIA  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  although  the  disease  leukemii 
still  claims  Its  victims  each  day,  I  believe 
we  are  making  progress  to  find  a  cure 
for  this  illness. 

A  report,  entitled  "Progress  Agaiw 
Cancer.  1966."  by  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council,  carries  the  hopeful 
statement: 


More  than  100  children  with  acute  leu- 
kemia have  been  listed  as  surviving  5  years 
jr  more  vrtlhout  evidence  of  the  disease. 

The  most  Important  discovery,  said 
aie  Council: 

Intensive,  short-term.  Intermittent  ad- 
ministration of  combinations  of  certain 
drugs  appears  to  be  effective  in  eradicating 
111  leukemia  cells  in  some  cases  and  In  pre- 
rentlng  excessive  toxicity. 

The  survival  of  children  so  treated.  It 
continues,  was  substantially  lengthened, 
and  of  a  group  of  53  patients  followed  to 
the  end  of  1965.  a  total  of  73  percent  were 
stiU  alive  at  25  months. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  continue  this 
Intensive  research  Is  clearly  told  in  this 
simple  statement  in  the  report: 

Leukemia  kills  about  2,100  children  a  year 
In  the  United  States,  more  than  died  of  polio 
during  the  peak  year  of  1952. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  small  role 
in  supporting  Federal  research  in  this 
field  by  amending  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  bill  to  add  $10  million  for 
the  special  program  of  viral  origins  of 
leukemia.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  re- 
search will  be  expanded  until  we  discover 
the  cure  which  will  protect  the  lives  of 
the  leukemia  victims. 

I  ask  tmardmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Frank  Carey.  Associated  Press  science 
writer,  on  the  practical  application  of  the 
research  on  children,  and  part  n  of  the 
Council's  report  as  it  concerns  leukemia. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
PowiEJTJL  Drugs  Give  Hops  to  Victims  op 
Leukemia 
[  Editor's  Notx. — A  new  wave  of  optimism 
pervades  the  quest  to  conquer  leukemia,  an 
incurable,  fatal  malady.  Each  year  18,000 
new  cases  occur  in  the  United  States  alone, 
but  the  delaying  action  against  death's  hand 
has  progressively  Increased  In  recent  years. 
Here's  a  progress  report.] 

(By  Frank  Carey) 
Bcthesda,  Md. — You'd  never  guess  that  the 
bouncy  blonde  with  sparkling  blue  eyes  who 
comes  here  once  a  month  from  Indiana  on  a 
rather  special  visit  Isn't  supposed  to  be  alive. 
Plve-year-old  Tvonne  ©"Bryan  of  Derby, 
Ind..  Is  a  victim  of  acute  leukemia.  But  for 
some  time  now.  she  has  shovm  no  discernible 
symptoms. 

She's  been  living  on  borrowed  time  for  at 
least  six  montlis — thanks,  apparently,  to 
promising  developments  in  chemical  warfare 
against  this  dread  Inciu^ble,  blood-cancer. 

When  doctors  In  Indiana  diagnosed  her 
case  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  they  gave  her  only 
a  year  to  live. 

After  being  treated  for  some  time  by  other 
means.  Yvonne  became  a  participant  In  a 
protentlally  revolutionary  leukemia  research 
program.  It  features  a  kind  of  "shotgun" 
method  of  using  combinations  of  drugs.  The 
program  is  centered  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute, an  arm  of  the  Public  Health  Service's 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  NCI  doctors 
promised  no  cures;  they  say  only  that  the 
technique  holds  promise. 

After  undergoing  several  courses  of  treat- 
ment here  for  two  months,  Yvonne  went 
home  to  Derby. 

RBTDRNS    MONTHLY 

But  she  returns  once  a  month  to  the  hospi- 
tal for  treatments  which  will  continue  in- 
deflnitcly. 


The  drugs  that  have  stistalned  Yvonne's 
life  are  four  very  powerfiU  substances  that 
are  potentially  toxic  and  require  adminis- 
tration and  monitoring  by  trained  specialists. 

One  is  "vincristine"  derived  from  the  peri- 
winkle plant. 

Two  others,  methotrexate  and  6-mercapto- 
purlne.  are  so-called  "anti-metabolites"  that 
"trick"  a  cancer  Into  believing  they  are 
nurltlonal. 

The  fourth  Is  the  hormonal  substance 
prednisolone,  which  helps  suppress  the  wild 
growth  of  white  blood  cells  that  character- 
izes leukemia. 

Yvonne's  mother,  Mucllle,  who  accompa- 
nies the  child  on  the  monthly  visits  to 
Bethesda,  entertains  no  false  hopes. 

"We  still  must  face  the  fact  that  she's  not 
cured,"  said  Mrs.  O'Bryan.  mother  of  three 
other  girls  older  than  Yvonne.  "Something 
could  happen  at  any  time."  she  said  in  an 
Interview  at  their  home  In  Indiana. 

Mrs.  O'Bryan  notes  that  three  leukemic 
children  who  entered  the  hoepltel  after 
Yvonne  have  died.  And  she  says  Yvonne's 
doctors  have  told  her  the  child  "can't  live  on 
(presently-available)   drugs  forever." 

"They  keep  trying  to  come  up  with  Bome- 
thlng,"  she  says.  "If  one  (drugs)  doesn't 
work  as  the  hope,  they'll  try  another." 

Yvonne's  case — duplicated  by  a  small  but 
growing  number  of  persons  whose  lives  have 
been  prolonged  by  antl-leukemlc  drugs- 
tends  to  Ulustrate  a  new.  Intensified  thrust 
to  conquer  the  disease. 


STRIKES    ALL     AGES 

Leukemia  strikes  people  of  all  ages  and  is 
the  leading  fatal  malady  of  childhood.  There 
are  18.000  new  cases  of  leukemia  yearly  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

Optimism  pervades  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment and  private  leukemia  researchers. 
Government  sclentuts  Just  this  week  dared 
to  suggest  there  may  now  be  possibilities  for 
indefinite  control  in  some  patients  by  chem- 
ical means. 

1  About  100  Americans  are  alive  today,  up 
to  14  years  after  getting  acute  leukemia  that 
once  almost  Invariably  killed  child  victims 
within  four  months. 

2  Two  girls  in  the  'Washington,  D.C,  metro- 
politan area  have  remained  free  of  leukemia 
symptoms  three  years  after  NCI  doctors 
stopped  giving  them  a  form  of  combined 
drug  treatment  somewhat  resembling  the 
newer  technique  Ulustrated  by  Yvonne's  case. 

3.  At  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  re- 
searchers have  developed  techniques  for 
speeding  the  "screening"  of  drugs  that  might 
be  used  against  leukemia  and  other  forms  of 
cancer. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  attack  cancer  with  drugs,  220,000 
materials  have  been  tested. 


FEW    DRUGS    TTStFUL 

Only  about  two  dozen  drugs  have  proved 
useful  against  any  form  of  cancer.  Including 
five  that  are  especially  valuable  against  leu- 
kemia. ^,  ^ 

4.  "Intensive  treatment" — in  which  mas- 
sive doses  of  drugs  are  given  in  a  short  time 
period,  and  In  particular  combinations— is 
the  latest  slant.  Older  methods  employed  a 
given  drug  untU  the  patient  developed  resist- 
ance, and  then  tried  another. 

The  new  approach  Is  based  on  a  concept 
apparently  proved  in  animal  research,  that, 
to  klU  all  leukenUa  ceUs,  temporarily  any- 
way, you  need  "to  get  In  there  fastest  with 
the  mostest." 

5  In  a  study  Just  reported  this  week,  NCI 
researchers  employed  this  intensive  method 
on  an  even  newer  "mtermittent"  basis  for 
15  months  in  a  group  of  35  children. 

They  found  the  children  achieved  symp- 
tom-free remission  periods  twice  as  long  as 
those  achieved  in  two  previous  NCI  studies 
employing  high-dose  drug  combinations  over 
a  shorter  period.    Most  significantly,  in  con- 


trast to  earUer  studies,  the  children  did  not 
develop  resistance  to  the  drugs. 

"Although  findings  are  stUl  preliminary, 
the  present  study  suggests  that  intensive.  In- 
termittent therapy  with  drug  combinations 
may  provide  a  method  for  long-term  control 
of"  acute  leukenUa  in  some  children,  the 
NCI  report  said. 

6.  Separate  groups  of  American  and  Ca- 
nadian researchers  recently  have  found  evi- 
dence that  cancer  cells  and  normal  cells  differ 
In  their  cell-division  cycles. 

HOPES    ARE   HIGH 

Hopes  are  high  that  this  wlU  help  solve 
a  tough  problem:  how  to  Increase  doses  of 
cancer-klUlng  drugs  without  damaging  nor- 
mal tissue. 

Specifically,  they've  found  that  cancer 
cells  have  a  short  "resting  period"  before 
dividing  Into  new  cells,  whereas  normal 
cells  have  a  long  one.  And  both  types  of 
cell  axe  relatively  Invulnerable  to  cancer 
drugs  during  their  "resting  periods." 

Thus,  drug  treatments  now  are  being  ad- 
ministered m  carefully  timed  "piUses" 
geared  to  assault  the  cancer  cells  while  they 
are  actively  dividing  and  while  normal  cells 
are  "resting." 

A  virtual  revolution  has  taken  place  m 
"supportive  treatment"  for  leukemia  patients. 

One  problem  is  that  the  patients  are 
specially  subject  to  hemorrhaging  and  infec- 
tion, and  during  either  event  the  drug  as- 
sault must  be  slowed. 

To  prevent  hemorrhaging,  doctors  ad- 
minister "platelet",  a  blood  fracUon  that 
promotes  clotting.  But  fresh  blood  Is  re- 
quired for  the  extracUon  of  these  platelets. 
So  a  technique  has  been  developed  whereby 
donors  can  give  blood,  wait  in  the  hosplUl 
while  the  platelets  are  extracted,  and  then 
have  the  plasma,  and  the  white  and  red 
blood  cell  fractions  restored  to  their  own 
bodies.  Thus,  a  donor  can  give  blood  a 
couple  of  times  a  week  without  weakening 
himself. 

USWG   AUTIBIOTICS 

To  combat  Infections,  leukemia  fighters  are 
using  the  latest  antibiotics,  and  experiment- 
ing with  "life  Islands"— plastic  "chamberB" 
placed  around  the  patient  so  he  can  be 
treated  In  a  germ-free  environment. 

■What  have  been  the  results  thus  far  from 
these  various  developments? 

1.  Intensive  therapy  and  new  dosage  sched- 
ules have  resiUted  In  80  per  cent  of  the  pa- 
tients surviving  two  years  or  longer  after 
the  diagnosis.  This  contrasts  with  only  a 
10  per  cent  two-year  survival  as  recently  as 
two  years  ago. 

2.  Definite  evidence  that  while  a  patient 
may  develop  successive  resistance  to  drugs 
given  separately,  use  of  the  same  drugs  In 
a  combined  approach  can  achieve  remissions 
of  significant  duration. 

3  Growing  evidence  indicating  that  if  a 
patient  is  diagnosed  early  enough,  intensive 
drug  treatment  has  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess And  NCI  scientists  say  there  are 
grounds  to  hope  that  eventually  permanent 
remissions  may  be  possible. 

Pointing  to  a  recently  reported  study- 
describing  101  patients  with  known  acute 
leukemia  who  had  survived  5  to  14  years— 
they  say  that  64  have  no  signs  of  the  disease 

right  now. 

"I  suspect,"  says  one  scientist,  "that  these 
are  patients  who  received  chemotherapy  at 
a  time  when  they  had  small  (leukemic)  cell 
populations." 

■While  death  has  stUl  eventually  claimed 
the  majority  of  children  treated  with  drugs, 
the  delaying  action  against  death's  hand  has 
progressively  Increased. 

"We're  not  disheartened,"  says  Mrs. 
O'Bryan.  "We're  living  Just  as  if  there  isn't 
anything  wrong  with  Yvonne. 

"We  hope  and  pray  for  a  cure.  What  else 
can  we  do?" 
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Cancer 


PAKX    n:     LEUKEMIA 18,000    N^    CASES    A 

YEAH — 14,000    0EATB4 

Leukemia,  cancer  of  the  bloodj-formlng  or- 
gans, occurs  In  both  acute  and  cnronlc  forms 
In  all  age  groups.  In  children  It  is  most  often 
acute.  Six  drugs,  given  Individually,  can  re- 
store acute  leukemia  patients  tojgood  health 
temporarily.  When  the  dlseade  recurs,  a 
second  drug  may  be  used  effectively,  and  even 
a  third.  Studies  have  shown  that  two  or 
more  of  these  drugs,  used  In  oomblnatlon, 
apparently  Interact  and  are  mtre  effective 
than  when  used  singly.  In  many  hospitals 
cooperating  In  the  National  ctncer  Insti- 
tute's Chemotherapy  Program,  Investigations 
are  underway  to  determine  whit  combina- 
tions of  drugs  and  In  what  amounts  give 
best  results  In  the  majority  of  pktlents. 

Drug  treatment  of  leukemia  lis  based  on 
the  theory,  borne  out  by  animal  experiments, 
that  one  leukemic  cell  left  In  tae  body  may 
multiply  and  bring  on  a  fatal  ktage  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  possible  for  scientists  to 
calculate  how  many  leukemic  cills  are  In  a 
sick  child,  how  often  the  leukemjc  cells  dou- 
ble In  number,  and  what  fracltion  of  can- 
cerous cells  are  killed  by  each  Antileukemic 
drug.  Intensive  combination  drug  therapy 
has  apparently  greatly  increasi  the  frac- 
tion of  cells  killed  In  some  pailents.  Two 
children  participating  In  a  small  National 
Cancer  Institute  comblnatlon-llrug  study 
have  been  free  of  any  signs  of  leukemia  for 
more  than  1,000  days.  In  a  ver*  recent  In- 
stitute study,  children  with  aciie  leukemia 
were  treated  with  high  doses  0}  four  anti- 
cancer drugs  given  Intermlttentlkr  over  a  15- 
month  period  according  to  a  schedule  differ- 
ing from  those  used  in  previous  studies. 
These  children  were  relieved  of  ajl  symptoms 
of  their  disease  for  Initial  peridds  twice  as 
long  as  those  reported  in  earner  studies. 
This  has  usually  been  achieved!  too,  with- 
out incurring  drug  resistance,  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  treatment  of  leukemia. 

Scientists  believe  that  acute  leukemia  of 
childhood  may  be  curable  when  tpe  leukemic 
cell  population  la  not  too  large  land  can  be 
treated  vigorously  with  drugs.  Al  recent  sur- 
vey of  leukemia  survivors  listed  o^er  100  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  were  alive  and  well  more 
than  five  years  after  diagnosis  ojt  their  dis- 
ease. I 

The  effects  on  the  platelets  and  white  cells 
of  the  blood  produced  by  drugs,  as  well  as  by 
the  disease  process  itself,  often  result  In  fatal 
hemorrhage  or  Infection  in  acute  leukemia 
patients.  New  techniques  have  been  worked 
out  to  provide  transfusions  of  blobd  platelets 
in  amounts  necessary  to  contfol  hemor- 
rhage. Some  progress  has  also  baen  made  In 
white-cell  replacement  for  treatment  of  In- 
fection. Prevention  of  serious  ihfectlon  in 
leukemia  patients  also  constitutes  a  goal  of 
current  studies  of  methods  of  I  protection 
against  exposiu-e  to  germs. 

In  studying  the  nature  of  thei  leukemlas, 
scientists  have  examined  the  cells  of  patients 
for  signs  of  abnormalities  In  tile  chromo- 
somes, which  carry  the  heredltarjj  factors,  or 
genes,  of  an  individual.  The  onljj  consistent 
abnormality  found  In  cancer  cellsils  one  that 
occurs  in  a  majority  of  patients  wiih  "chronic 
myelogenoxis"  leukemia.  Patlenjts  who  do 
not  have  the  abnormal  chromosomes  do  not 
seem  to  respond  as  well  to  treatiient  nor  to 
Uve  as  long  as  those  who  do.       T 

Research  on  the  causes  of  human  leukemia 
Is  focused,  at  present,  on  the  fKissiblllty  that 
one  or  more  forms  of  the  dlseasf  Is  caused 
by  a  virus  that  remains  present  I4  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  a  patient.  There  is  fetrong  evi- 
dence that  leukemia  in  many  speites  of  lab- 
oratory animals  is  caused  by  viruses.  Parti- 
cles structurally  similar  to  thepe  animal 
viruses  may  be  seen,  with  the  hielp  of  the 
powerful  electron  microscope.  In  human  leu- 
kemic tissues.  Other  particles  Similar  to 
herpes  virus  have  been  found  inj  lymphoid 


cells  derived  from  patients  and  grown  In  the 
laboratory.  Reovlrxis.  which  causes  mild  res- 
piratory and  Intestinal  symptoms,  has  ac- 
tually been  isolated  from  human  lymphoma 
tissue  on  a  number  of  occasions.  However, 
whether  the  structures  resembling  viruses,  or 
the  viruses  that  have  been  Isolated  from  the 
lymphoma  patients,  have  a  casual  relation- 
ship to  neoplastic  disease  remains  unknown. 

During  the  the  past  year,  a  number  of 
studies  carried  out  under  a  special  National 
Cancer  Institute  program  have  been  pro- 
ducing encouraging  results.  Significant  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  detecting,  iso- 
lating, and  characterizing  virus-like  particles 
recovered  from  patients  with  leukemia  or 
with  Biu-kitt  lymphoma,  a  related  type  of 
cancer  seen  primarily  in  Africa.  These 
studies  suggest  that  the  particles  are  similar 
to  the  viruses  causing  animal  leukemlas. 
Virus-like  particles  of  the  same  type  have 
been  found  also  in  the  blood  of  patients  with 
infectious  mononucleosis,  a  self-limiting  dis- 
ease that  resembles  acute  lymphatic  leu- 
kemia and  has  long  been  considered  to  be 
caused  by  a  virus. 

Further  advances  have  been  made  in  Iso- 
lating and  characterizing  another  type  of 
virus-like  particle — one  very  similar  to  the 
herpes  viruses.  These  viruses  have  been  de- 
tected in  lymphoid  cell  Unes  derived  from 
patients  with  leukemia  or  with  Burkltt 
lymphoma.  Lymphoid  cells  from  21  different 
patients  have  Ijeen  established  in  tissue  cul- 
ture— that  is,  grown  in  test  tubes.  These 
cultures  are  necessary  for  virus  studies  since 
all  viruses  are  parasites  and  can  grow  only 
inside  living  cells.  Already,  many  human 
leukemia  and  lymphoma  tissue  cultures  have 
been  found  to  contain  particles  resembling 
the  herpes-like  particles.  However,  exten- 
sive study  under  the  electron  microscope 
failed  to  reveal  such  particles  in  3  lymph- 
old  cell  lines  derived  in  this  country  from 
children  with  leukemia  or  in  9  lymphoid  cell 
lines  derived  from  children  with  Infectious 
mononucleosis. 

Leukemlas  In  domestic  animals — cattle, 
cats,  and  dogs — are  also  being  studied  to  de- 
termine their  causes  and  their  relationship, 
If  any,  to  the  disease  in  man.  Other  animal 
studies  focus  on  the  detection  of  virus  in 
leukemic  monkey  cells  grown  in  culture,  and 
the  development  of  an  antiviral  serum  for 
use  along  with  drugs  in  treating  mouse 
leukemia.  Results  of  the  latter  study  sug- 
gest that  one  day  human  leukemia  may  be 
more  effectively  controlled  through  treat- 
ment with  drugs  in  combination  with  anti- 
serum prepared  against  viruses  that  may  be 
isolated  in  virus-leukemia  studies. 

Leukemia 
Leukemia,  cancer  of  the  blood  and  blood- 
forming  organs,  strikes  many  more  adults 
than  children,  but  in  children  It  usually 
occurs  In  an  acute  form  and  the  survival 
period  is  shorter.  Chronic  leukemia  strikes 
usually  after  age  25  and  progresses  lees 
rapidly.  Leukemia  attacks  both  sexes  about 
equally,  and  is  the  cause  of  half  of  the 
deaths  due  to  cancer  among  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  15.  It  kills  about 
2,100  children  a  year  In  the  United  States, 
more  than  died  of  polio  during  the  peak 
year  of  1952. 


Reds'  wanton  terrorism  against  civilian. 
in  the  south.  ^^ 

It  is  estimated  that  since  1953  th* 
Communists  have  assassinated  lioon 
and  kidnaped  40,000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians.  My  chronological  compilation 
of  major  terror  incidents  combines  re. 
search  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
Defense  Department,  U.S.  mission  bi 
Saigon,  and  Library  of  Congress,  n 
records  162  of  the  reported  major  Viet 
cong  terrorist  incidents  killing  some  1 000 
and  wounding  another  1,500  civilians  In 
the  south.  In  addition  it  lists  nearly  800 
kidnap  victims  who  must  also  be  pre- 
sumed  casualties  of  this  vicious  enemy 
The  list  covers  the  1960-66  period. 

Mr.  President,  a  wave  of  anti-Ameri- 
canism  has  been  deliberately  whipped 
ur  across  the  world  by  persons  who  for 
whatever  reason  oppose  U.S.  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  number  of 
civilians  killed  in  these  bombings— kUled 
accidentally,  not  on  purpose — amounts 
to  a  hundred  or  so. 

Strangely,  few  voices  have  been  raised 
throughout  the  world  against  the  inten- 
tional slaughter  of  civilians  that  is  go- 
ing  on  and  has  been  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam  for  years.  Besides  11,000  ac- 
tually counted  Red  murders  and  atrocl- 
ties  in  the  south  there  are  untold 
thousands  more  uncounted  and  un- 
known. 

Civilian  officials  are  particularly 
singled  out  for  assassination  and  malm- 
ing  by  the  Communists.  Whole  villages 
have  been  burned;  whole  busloads  ol 
women  and  children  savagely  blown  up. 
Vietcong  terror  ranks  as  one  of  history's 
worst  examples  of  organized  butchery 
aimed  at  political  goals. 

This  barbarism,  this  imspeakable  hor- 
ror, this  callous  disregard  for  human 
life:  this  is  what  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  are  seeking  to  stop  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  what  we  are  hoping  to 
save  other  people  from  in  some  other 
place  at  some  later  time. 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President.  Let 
the  American  people  be  aware  of  them. 
Let  the  United  Nations  be  aware  of  them. 
Let  the  world  be  aware  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sordid  list  of  and  a  table  summarizing 
Communist  terror  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  to  the  press  concerning  my  views 
after  returning  from  southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Estimated  totals  of  civilian  Vietnamese  vic- 
tims of  Vietcong  terror.  1957-66 


VIETCONG  TERRORISM  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  trip  to  southeast  Asia. 
I  have  compiled  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  and  shocking  list 
yet  of  major  acts  of  Vietcong  terrorism 
against  civilians  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
believe  It  is  essential  that  Americans  be 
thus  reminded  that  the  Communists' 
lamentlngs  and  protests  over  a  few  ac- 
cidental bomb  injuries  in  the  north  is  in 
fact  a  vicious  attempt  to  cover  up  the 


Year 

Assas- 
sinated 

Kidnaped 

Combined 
total 

1958 

200 
200 

1.500 

500 
1,700 
2,000 
1,800 
1.800 

1,500 

250 
300 
700 
1.000 
9,  .500 
7,000 
9,, WO 
8,500 

3.000 

400 

1959. 

1960 

600 
2  000 

1961 

1  500 

1962 

11  000 

1963 

9  900 

1964 

11,000 
10,500 

4.a» 

1965 

1966  (tlirouFh 

Oct.  28) 

Rounded  total.. 

'11.000 

"40,000 

51,000 

SEVEN  Tears  or  Vietcong  Tekhorism 

Against  Civilians 

(By  Senator  John  G.  Tower) 

February  2,  1960:  VC  burn  Buddhist  Tem- 

,g  in   phuoc   Trach    village,    Go   Dau    Ha 

S^rtrict   Tay  Nlnh  province.     They  stab  to 

^h  17  year  old  Phan  Van  Ngoc  who  tries 

,n  stop  them. 

April  22,  1960:  Some  30  VC  raid  Thol  Long 
hamlet  and  attempt  to  abduct  villager;  other 
^maeers  protest  and  In  the  ensuing  argu- 
^,  VC  fire  Into  crowd  killing  16  year  old 


'  Includes  1,000  identified  as  civil  officials. 
2  Includes  1,500  identified  as  civil  ofHcials. 


Augiist  23,  1960:  Two  school  teachers  ab- 
ducted, taken  to  their  school.  Rau  Ran  in 
Phong  Dlnh  province  where  they  are  forced 
to  witness  the  execution  of  two  men. 
fsecutlons  staged  to  Intimidate  teachers. 

September  24,  1960:  Armed  VC  burn  and 
^t  school  in  An  Lac  village,  Trl  Tan  dis- 
trict, An  Glang  province. 

September  28,  1960:  Father  Honag  Ngoc 
jflnh,  priest  of  Kontum  parish,  is  riding 
from  Tan  Canh  to  Kondela.  VC  road  block 
halts  his  car,  he  is  shot,  bamboo  spears  are 
driven  into  his  body,  and  then  he  is  kUled 
by  sub  machine  gun  flre.  The  driver,  his 
nephew,  is  seriously  wounded. 

September  30,  1960:  10  VC  kidnap  farmer 
jnd  sentence  him  to  death  for  purchasing 
two  hectares  of  rice  land  and  refusing  to 
turn  it  over  to  another  farmer.  He  is 
executed. 

December  6,  1960:  VC  dynamite  the 
kitchen  at  the  Saigon  Golf  Club,  killing 
Vietnamese  cook's  helper  and  Injuring  two 
Vietnamese  cooks. 

December  1960:  GVN  reports  to  the  ICC 
that  during  the  year,  VC  had  destroyed  or 
damaged  284  bridges,  burned  60  medical  aid 
stetlons,  and  through  destruction  of  schools 
had  deprived  25,000  children  of  schooling. 

March  22,  1961:  Truck  carrying  20  girls  Is 
dynamited  on  the  Salgon-Vung  Tau  road. 
After  explosion,  VC  open  flre  on  occupants. 
Two  killed,  10  wounded. 

May  15,  1961 :  Twelve  Catholic  nuns  trav- 
eUng  on  Highway  One  toward  Saigon  are 
stopped  by  VC  who  ransack  baggage;  Sister 
Theophlle  protests  and  is  shot  dead.  Vehi- 
cle Is  sprayed  with  bullets  seriously  wound- 
ing Sister  Phan  Thl  No. 

July  26,  1961:  Two  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Assemblymen,  both  Montagnards,  are 
shot  and  killed  near  Delat.  School  teacher 
with  them  Is  also  killed. 

September  20,  1961:  1,000  VC  storm  the 
capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  province,  sack  and 
burn  the  government  bxiildlngs  and  decapi- 
tate virtually  the  entire  administrative  staff. 
October  1961 :  State  Department  study  es- 
timates VC  are  kilUng  Vietnamese  at  rate  of 
1,500  per  month. 

December  13,  1961:  Father  Bonnet,  a 
French  parish  priest,  is  kUled  by  VC  while 
visiting  parishioners  at  Ngok  Rongel. 

December  20,  1961:  S.  Pukal,  Japanese 
government  engineer  working  on  the  Da 
Nhlm  dam,  a  Japanese  government  war  rep- 
arations project,  is  kidnapped  after  being 
stopped  by  VC  roadblock.  Fate  Is  unknown. 
January  1,  1962:  Vietnamese  labor  leader, 
Le  Van  Thleu,  Is  hacked  to  death  by  VC 
wielding  machetes  near  Blen  Hoa. 

January  2,  1962:  Two  Vietnamese  tech- 
nicians working  in  the  government's  anti- 
malaria  program  are  killed  by  VC  with  ma- 
chetes 12  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

February  20,  1962:  VC  throw  4  hand  gre- 
nades Into  a  crowded  village  near  Can  Tho, 
killing  24  women  and  children.  A  total  of 
108  killed  or  Injured. 

April  8,  1962:  VC  execute  two  wounded 
American  prisoners  of  war  In  Central  Viet- 
nam. Each,  with  hands  tied,  Is  shot  in  the 
face.  Two  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their 
retreating  captors. 

April  25,   1962:    Two  French  civilians  are 
shot  and  killed  by  VC  while  boating  on  the 
Saigon  river  just  outside  the  city. 
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May  19,  1962:  VC  grenade  Is  hurled  Into 
the  Aterbea  restaurant  in  Saigon  wounding 
a  Berlin  circus  manager  and  cultural  attache 
from  the  German  Embassy. 

May  20,  1962:  Bomb  explodes  In  front  of 
the  Hung  Dao  Hotel,  Saigon,  a  billet  for 
American  servicemen,  injuring  eight  Viet- 
namese and  three  Americans  who  are  In  the 
street  at  the  time. 

June  12,  1962:  The  VC  ambush  a  civilian 
passenger  bus  near  Le  Trl  hamlet  in  An 
Glang  province,  killing  all  passengers,  the 
driver  and  the  driver's  helper,  total  of  five 
men  and  women. 

October  20.  1962:  Teen-age  VC  hurls  a 
grenade  Into  a  holiday  crowd  In  downtown 
Saigon  killing  six  persons.  Including  two 
children,  and  Injuring  38. 

November  4,  1962:  VC  hurls  grenade  into 
an  alley  in  Can  Tho  killing  one  American 
serviceman,  and  two  Vietnamese  children. 
Third  child  seriously  wounded. 

January  25,  1963:  VC  dvnamlte  a  passen- 
ger-freight train  near  Qui  Nhon  killing  eight 
passengers  and  injuring  15  others.  Train  Is 
carrying  only  rice  as  freight. 

March  4,  1963:  Two  Protestant  mission- 
aries— Elwood  Forreston,  an  American,  and 
Gaspart  Makil,  a  Filipino — are  shot  at  a 
road  block  between  Saigon  and  Dalat.  The 
Makll  twin  babies  are  shot  and  wounded. 

March  16.  1963:  VC  burl  a  grenade  Into 
a  home  where  an  American  family  is  having 
dinner,  killing  a  French  businessman  and 
wounding  four  other  persons,  one  a  woman. 
April  3,  1963:  VC  throw  two  grenades  Into 
a  private  school  near  Long  Xuyen,  An  Glang 
province,  killing  a  teacher  and  two  other 
adults.  The  students  were  performing  their 
annual  variety  show  at  the  time. 

April  4,  1963:  VC  throw  grenades  Into  an 
audience  attending  an  outdoor  motion  pic- 
ture In  Cao  Lanh  village  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
4  killed.  11  wounded. 

May  23.  1963:  VC  mine  the  main  northern 
raU  line  killing  five  civilian  passengers. 
Twelve  other  passengers  and  crew  are 
wounded. 

May  31.  1963:  Two  explosions  set  off  on 
bicycles  kill  two  Vietnamese  and  wound  ten 
others  in  Saigon. 

September  12,  1963:  Miss  Vo  Thl  Lo,  26. 
a  school  teacher  In  An  Phuoc  village  Klen 
Hoa  province,  was  found  near  the  village 
with  her  throat  cut.  The  VC  had  kidnapped 
her  three  days  earlier. 

October  16,  1963:  VC  terrorUts  exploded 
mines  under  two  civilian  buses  in  Klen  Hoa 
and  Quang  Tin  provinces,  killing  18  Viet- 
namese and  wounding  23. 

October  26.  1963:  French  Embassy  In  Sai- 
gon reported  that  lour  French  planters  were 
kidnapped  and  two  others  wounded  in  ma- 
chine gun  attacks  on  French  rubber  planta- 
tions east  of  Saigon. 

November  9.  1963:  Three  grenades  were 
thrown  in  Saigon  Injuring  a  total  of  16  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  were  children.  The 
first  was  thrown  In  a  main  street,  the  second 
in  a  waterfront  area,  and  the  third  In  the 
Chinese  residential  area. 

February  9.  1964:  Bomb  exploded  In  Play- 
boy Bar  In  Saigon  killing  four  Vietnamese 
and  Injuring  35  Vietnamese  and  four  Amer- 
icans. 

February  9. 1964 :  Two  Americans  are  killed 
and  41  wounded  Including  four  women,  five 
children  when  a  Viet  Cong  bomb  Is  set  off 
In  a  sports  stadium  during  a  softball  game. 
A  second  portion  of  the  bomb  failed  to  ex- 
plode. OfBclals  estimate  that  had  It  deto- 
nated, fifty  persons  would  have  died. 

September  16,  1964:  Three  Americans  were 
killed  and  32  Injured,  most  of  them  U.S. 
dependents,  when  the  VC  bombed  the  Klnh 
Do  movie  theatre  In  Saigon. 

February  21.  1964:  The  Saigon -Da  Nang 
train  is  derailed,  with  11  persons  killed  and 
18  seriously  Injured. 

March  2.  1964:  Viet  Cong  threw  grenade 
into  market  place  at  Due  Ton.  killed  two 
clvUlans,  wounded  10. 


April  11.  1964:  Peter  Grose.  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  reported  that  within 
a  60-day  period,  the  Viet  Cong  assassinated 
approximately  100  men  In  the  coastal  dis- 
trict of  Blnson  south  of  Saigon.  Victims 
were  either  sentries  or  local  government  offi- 
cials. 

April  21,  1964:  Communists  ambushed  and 
klUed  French  coffee  planter  and  wounded  his 
Vietnamese  driver  in  Quangtri  province. 

April  26,  1964:  VC  tossed  grenade  into 
recreation  area  at  Rach  Gla.  Pour  Viet- 
namese civilians  Injured. 

April  30,  1964:  U.S.  officials  reported  Com- 
munist ambxish  in  Central  Vietnam  which 
killed  6  women  and  5  children  and  wounded 
21  women. 

June  19.  1964:  VC  ambushed  clvlUan  bus 
about  60  miles  from  Saigon.  12  killed  In- 
cluding 2  children.    28  wounded. 

July  1964:  VC  attacked  small  Mekong 
Delta  outpost,  killing  19  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. _  .. 

July  14,  1964:  Pham  Thao,  chairman  of  the 
CathoUc  AcUon  Committee  In  Quang  Ngal  Is 
executed  by  VC  when  he  returns  to  his  na- 
tive village  of  Pho  Lol  In  Quang  Ngal. 

July  20,  1964:  VC  launched  mortar  bar- 
rage on  family  quarters  of  civil  guardsmen 
at  Cla  Be  Village  and  kiUed  40  women  and 
children. 

July  26.  1964:  South  Vietnam  government 
issued  white  paper  listing  2.073  persons  as 
victims  of  Communist  assassination  In  1963. 
All  were  civilians  or  government  officials. 

August  1,  1964:  VC  bomb  exploded  In 
Saigon  bar.  wounding  20,  Including  15  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

September  28,  1964:  Dr.  Bernard  Pall,  In 
interview  with  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
asserted  that  VC  had  murdered  13.000  village 
officials  since  1957. 

October  5,  1964:  Guerrilla  unit  reportedly 
used  ClvUlans  as  shields  In  battle  with  gov- 
ernment forces.  „  ,  , 

November  16.  1964:  U.S.  officials  an- 
nounced that  the  Communists  had  kid- 
napped more  than  900  minor  Vietnam^e 
government  officials  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1964. 

November  25.  1964:  Suspected  Commu- 
nists hurled  2  grenades  into  group  of  dem- 
onstrators outside  National  Buddhist  Cen- 
ter m  Saigon.    4  civilians  and  7  poUcemen 

^December  24.  1964:  VC  bomb  explosion  at 
the  Brink  officer  billet  kUls  two  Americans 
and  injures  50  Americans  and  13  Vietnamese. 
December  24.  1964:  Communists  bomb 
Saigon  hotel,  wounding  110,  Including  43 
Vietnamese  civilians.  ,     ^  .     „ 

December  27,  1964:  VC  bomb  blast  in  Mo 
Cal  49  miles  from  Saigon,  killed  a  12-year- 
old  Vietnamese  girl  and  wounded  15  others. 
January  12.  1965:  VC  murdered  Joseph  W. 
Grainger,  civilian  official  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

February  6,  1965:  Radio  Liberation  an- 
nounced that  the  Viet  Cong  had  shot  two 
American  prisoners  of  war  as  reprisals 
against  the  Vietnamese  government  which 
had  sentenced  two  VC  terrorists  to  death. 

February  10.  1965:  VC  terrorists  blow  up 
enlisted  men's  barracks  In  Qui  Nhon  kUllng 
23  Americans. 

February  10,  1965:  VC  mined  a  bus  In 
Pleiku  province.  kUling  one  civUlan  and 
wounding  six  others. 

March  2,  1965:  Secretary  McNamara.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  stated  that  the  VC  kidnapped 
or  killed  1,500  hamlet  or  other  government 
officials  during  the  12-month  period,  March 
1964-March  1965.  He  asserted  that  In  pro- 
portion to  the  United  States  population,  a 
comparable  figure  for  this  country  would  be 
30,000  mayors,  council  members,  and  other 
local  and  state  officials. 

March  7,  1965:  GuerrUlas  attacked  govern- 
ment outpost  near  Saigon  and  kUled  7 
clvlUanB. 
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March  12.  1965:  VC  mined  a  bufe  In  Long 
An  province,  kUUng  13  Vletnames^  clvUlans 
and  wounding  two  others. 

March  21,  1965:  VC  entered  a  hamlet  In 
Binh  Dlnh  province  and  abducted  JOO  labor- 
ers. Twenty-five  other  laborers  uefused  to 
leave  and  were  executed. 

March  30.  1965:  Communleta  bombed 
United  States  Embassy  In  Saigon,  kllUng  20 
and  Injuring  175.  Eighteen  of  th^  dead  and 
130  of  the  wounded  were  South  Vtetnamese, 
mostly  civilians.  ' 

May  5,  1965 :  VC  halted  two  buse«  on  Route 
14  near  the  Cambodian  border  aixi  shot  all 
16  passengers.  i 

May  13,  1965:  VC  attacked  a  textile  mlU 
near  Saigon,  Ulllng  8,  Including  i  civilians. 
May  29.  1965:  Vietnamese  cameraman  re- 
ported that  VC  had  killed  Swiss-born 
cameraman  Peter  Van  Thlel.  a  resident  of 
New  York,  and  cut  out  his  eyes. 

June.  1966:  In  early  June,  thp  VC  am- 
bushed a  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  Vehicle  be- 
longing to  the  provincial  health  service  in 
Klen  Tuong  province,  wounding  lr»o  health 
workers  and  a  small  boy. 

June  24.  1965 :  Radio  Liberation  |uino\inceB 
the  execution  of  an  American  prisoner  as  a 
reprisal. 

June  25.  1965:  VC  dynamited  the  My  Canh 
restaurant  in  Saigon  killing:  27  Vietnamese, 
12  Americans,  two  PUlpinoe,  one  Ftenchman, 
one  German;  more  than  80  persads  are  In- 
jured. 

June.  1965 :  Vietnamese  officials  leport  that 
VC  assassinations  and  kidnappings  of  rural 
officials  doubled  In  June  over  May  and  April. 
A  total  of  224  officials  were  either  killed  or 
kidnapped. 

JiUy.  1965:  VC  ransacked  a  vUlige  pagoda 
In  EUen  Hoa  province  and  kldniipped  the 
chief  monk.  He  was  murdered  six  {days  later. 
July  11.  1965:  VC  entered  An  L^l  and  Van 
Qual  hamlets  In  Thua  Thlen  province,  kid- 
napped three  farmers  and  buried  two  of  them 
alive  near  their  homes.  | 

July  15.  1965:  North  Vietnamese  defector 
testified  regarding  his  role  in  the  [force  con- 
scription of  200  mountain  trlbesmin  to  tran- 
port  food  and  ammunition  through  hills  of 
Kontum  province.  j 

July  18.  1965:  The  VC  forced  toe  popula- 
tion of  a  hamlet  In  Le  Trung  district,  Plelku 
province,  to  assemble  for  a  propajganda  lec- 
ture. When  the  people  assembled,  the  VC 
threw  grenades  into  the  crowd,  |  killing  11 
persona  and  wounding  many  othars. 

July  20,  1965:  VC  hurled  a  greiiade  into  a 
group  of  villagers  who  had  refused  to  sing 
Communist  songs.  Twelve  were  killed  and 
26  wotinded.  J 

August  1965:  VC  attacked  a  refugee  reset- 
tlement center  in  Blnh  Dlnh  province  and 
killed  or  wounded  60  old  people  aqd  children. 
August  5,  1965:  VC  exploded  a  itlme-bomb 
near  the  Gla  Huynh  market  in  "Yrang  Bang 
district  town,  Hau  Nghla  province,  killing 
five  Vietnamese  and  wounding  file  others. 

August  18,  1965:  VC  bomb  at  the  Saigon 
Police  Directorate  office  exploded!  killing  six 
Vietnamese  and  wounding  15  others. 

September  4,  1965:  VC  terrorisits  blew  up 
a  coach  on  the  road  at  Rruc  Giang  killing 
seven  Vietnamese  civilians  and  wpunding  20 
others.  i 

September  26,  1965:  VC  blew  uo  a  crowded 
bus  In  Phu  Ten  province,  killing  21  passen- 
gers, including  four  children.         | 

October  3,  1965:  Communist  te^t'Oriat  mine 
explosions  in  Saigon  killed  12.  Injured  40, 
mostly  civilians.  A  lone  terrorist  hurled  a 
grenade  into  a  taxlcab  and  kille<^  three. 

October  4,  1965 :  One  of  two  VC  bombs  det- 
onated at  the  Cong  Hoa  Sporl|s  Stadium 
killed  eleven  Vietnamese,  including  four  chil- 
dren and  wounded  42  other  persons 

October  5,  1965:  VC  bomb  exploded  prema- 
turely in  a  taxi  on  a  main  street  14  downtown 
Saigon,  killed  two  Vietnamese  anid  wounded 
ten  others,  most  of  whom  were  Vietnamese. 
October  1965 :  VC  murdered  a  milage  chief 
near  Phuong  Dlnh  in  Quang  Nglil  province 


and  displayed  his  severed  head  on  a  pole  In 
the  village  square. 

November  1965 :  A  GVN  military  unit  found 
the  bodies  of  seven  peasants  who  had  been 
burled  alive  In  Quang  Ngai  province.  All  of 
the  victims  were  bound. 

November  12,  1965:  Guerrillas  ambushed 
and  killed  an  American  employee  of  the  In- 
ternational Voluntary  Service,  a  private  orga- 
nization. 

December  4,  1965:  VC  bombed  the  Metro- 
pole  Bachelor  Enlisted  Men's  Quarters  in  Sai- 
gon. The  explosion  killed  11,  including  8 
Vietnamese  civilians.  An  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  VC  had  planted  a  second 
bomb  timed  to  detonate  after  a  crowd  had 
gathered.  The  second  bomb  failed  to  ex- 
plode. 

December  12,  1965:  Two  VC  platoons  killed 
23  unarmed  canal  construction  workers  who 
were  asleep  in  a  Buddhist  pagoda  25  miles 
from  Saigon.     Seven  others  were  Injured. 

December  17. 1965:  VC  hurled  grenades  Into 
a  crowd  watching  an  open  air  movie  in  Vlnh 
Long  province.  The  explosions  killed  six  per- 
sons and  wounded  28  others. 

December  18,  1965:  VC  hurled  a  grenade 
into  the  U.S.  Manor  Bachelor  Officer's  Quar- 
ters in  Saigon.  12  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
injured. 

December  19,  1965:  Communists  attacked  a 
police  patrol  in  Saigon,  wounding  3  policemen 
and  2  civilians. 

December  20,  1965:  A  VC  attack  of  the  out- 
skirts of  Saigon  injured  12  persons.  Includ- 
ing 7  Vietnamese  civilians. 

December  21,  1965:  U.S.  forces  rescued  3 
American  civilians  kidnapped  by  the  VC. 
The  Communists  killed  a  fourth  civilian  be- 
fore retreating  from  the  Dlan  area. 

December  30,  1965:  A  Saigon  editor,  Vu 
Nhat  Buy,  who  had  received  threats  from  the 
VC  was  found  assassinated  in  his  home. 

January  3,  1966:  Two  unknown  persons 
fired  into  a  group  of  persons  in  the  Cholon 
area  of  Saigon  killing  one  Vietnamese  soldier 
and  wovmding  one  Vietnamese  girl. 

January  3,  1966:  Six  Viet  Cong  entered  Hoa 
Hung  hamlet,  six  miles  northeast  of  Blen 
Hoa  and  assassinated  the  hamlet  chief. 

January  3,  1966:  An  unknown  person 
threw  a  grenade  Into  a  group  of  U.S.  soldiers 
near  a  refreshment  stand  in  Saigon  killing 
one  soldier,  one  Vietnamese  child,  and 
wounding  five  soldiers. 

January  6,  1966:  Viet  Cong  terrorist  mines 
exploded  In  Saigon,  killing  one  Vietnamese 
civilian  and  wounding  17  others. 

January  7,  1966:  A  Claymore  mine  ex- 
ploded at  Tan  Son  Nhut  gate  killing  two 
persons  and  Injxiring  12  others. 

January  9,  1966:  A  communist  terrorist 
hurled  a  grenade  into  a  civilian  bus  near 
Saigon.  Two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
January  17,  1966:  Viet  Cong  In  Klen  Tuong 
detonated  a  mine  under  a  highway  bus. 
Toll:  26  Vietnamese  civilians  dead,  seven  of 
whom  were  children,  eight  other  civilians  In- 
jured, three  missing. 

January  18,  1966:  Viet  Cong  mined  a  com- 
mercial bus  in  Klen  Tuong  province  kUling 
26  civilians  and  wounding  8  others. 

January  22,  1966:  Viet  Cong  bombed  a  U.S. 
Army  bUlet  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon  injur- 
ing four  Vietnamese  civilians. 

January  29,  1966:  Viet  Cong  terrorists 
stabbed  to  death  a  Catholic  priest  while 
he  was  praying  at  the  altar  of  his  church 
in  Klen  Tuong  province. 

February  2,  1966:  Viet  Cong  ambushed  a 
Jeep  load  of  Vietnamese  Information  per- 
sonnel, killing  six  and  wounding  one  in  Hau 
Nghia  province. 

February  5,  1966:  Terrorists  bombed  bar 
in  Vlnhlong  killing  3  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  wounding  10  others. 

February  14,  1966:  Two  Viet  Cong  mines 
exploded  under  a  bus  and  a  three-wheeled 
taxi  on  a  road  near  Tuy  Hoa  killing  48  farm 
laborers  and  injuring  seven  others. 

February  16,  1966:  Oommunlstt  asaassl- 
nated  Mayor  of  Lemy  and  three  other  officials. 


February  17,  1966:  Two  Viet  Cong  mines 
killed  12  Vietnamese  and  wounded  60,  mostly 
civilians,   outside   a   Saigon   restaurant. 

March  3,  1966:  Three  South  Vletname«« 
social  workers  found  tied  and  shot  dead  In 
Saigon.  Beside  Ixxlles  was  found  a  Viet  Cong 
death  sentence. 

March  10,  1966 :  Viet  Cong  threw  grenades 
into  a  restaurant  at  Blndoung.  Civilian  toll: 
7  dead  and  54  wounded. 

March  17,  1966:  Viet  Cong  assassinated 
village  chief  in  Saigon  suburbs. 

March  18,  1966:  Viet  Cong  mine  explosion 
killed  6  peasants  240  miles  from  Saigon. 

April  4,  1966:  Viet  Cong  terror  squad 
assassinated  a  regional  head  of  the  Cao  Dal 
chxirch  in  My  Tho.  The  victim  and  his 
seven-year  old  daughter  were  beaten  to  death. 
The  wife  of  the  leader   was   wounded. 

April  5.  1966:  South  Vietnamese  forces 
took  a  guerilla  camp  at  Phulam  and  found 
25  dead  (mostly  clvlUans) .  The  victims  were 
chained  together  and  allegedly  had  been 
killed  for  failure  to  pay  C«mmimlst  levied 
taxes. 

May  21 ,  1966 :  Viet  Cong  terrorists  machine 
gunned  a  group  of  sleeping  canal  construc- 
tion workers  near  the  village  of  Vlnh  Hanh. 
Twenty-three  civilians  including  a  wotoan 
and  five  children  were  killed  while  twelve 
others  were  wounded.  The  Viet  Cong  re- 
portedly shot  the  civilians  to  intimidate 
bargemen  who  worked  on  canal  waterways. 

May  22,  1966:  Viet  Cong  miirdered  19 
peasants  and  wounded  16  others  In  a  Me- 
kong Delta  village  when  South  Vietnamese 
troops  attempted   to  rescue  the  captives, 

June  10,  1966:  Guerrillas  blew  up  an  elec- 
tric plant  at  Lalthleu.  killing  several  civilians 
who  were  outside  the  plant. 

August  16,  1966:  A  platoon  of  VC  entered 
Trung  Tin  and  Phu  Hoa  hamlets  In  Quang 
Ngai  and  burned  the  homes  of  138  families. 
August  17,  1966:  A  platoon  of  VC  entered 
Pho  An  Hamlet  in  Quang  Ngai  province, 
burned  some  of  the  houses  in  the  hamlet 
and  attacked  a  naval  Junk  base. 

August  18,  1966:  VC  attacked  refugee  camp 
In  Quang  Ngai  province,  killed  one  civilian, 
wounded  several  others,  and  burned  120 
refugee  houses. 

August  20,  1966:  Commimists  attacked  aa 
American  club  In  Da  Nang  and  wounded  4 
Vietnamese  waitresses  with  grenade  frag- 
ments. 

August  26,  1966:  Guerrillas  mined  a  bus 
killing  5  civilians  and  10  Vietnamese  army  re- 
cruits. 

August  26.  1966:  VC  assassinated  a  village 
chief  and  wounded  2  other  officials  near 
Hue. 

September  1966:  VC  attacked  a  refugee 
camp  In  Quang  Ngai  province,  killing  four 
civilians  and  burning  90  houses. 

September  2,  1966:  VC  blew  up  civilian 
bus,  killing  12  and  wounding  19. 

September  2.  1966:  Terrorists  bombed  vil- 
lage election  office,  wounding  8  civilians. 

September  1966 :  VC  attacked  the  home  of 
the  Deputy  Police  Chief  in  Klen  Phong  prov- 
ince and  a  check  point  In  the  same  prov- 
ince killing  five  civilians. 

September  1966:  VC  squad  disguised  as 
government  soldiers  captured  a  village  chief 
and  killed  the  Finance  Commissioner  and  a 
Deputy  Hamlet  Chief. 

September  11,  1966:  On  Election  Day,  the 
VC  initiated  42  incidents  while  the  polls  were 
open  in  order  to  disrupt  the  polling.  A  toMl 
of  166  incidents  were  reported  the  previous 
day  and  during  the  actual  elections.  While 
the  polls  were  open,  19  persons  were  killed 
and  120  wounded  from  such  Incidents  as  the 
mortaring  of  four  province  towns,  the  min- 
ing of  vehicles,  and  the  assassination  of 
those  participating  in  the  election.  Despite 
the  terrorist  activity,  4,276.406  VietnamM* 
voted,  representing  80%  of  the  registered 
voters. 

September  20,  1966 :  The  Vietnamese  Army 
reported  finding  civlUans  killed  by  the  VC 
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in  two  caves  In  the  Mekong  Delta  about  60 
nii«  southwest  of  Saigon.  Nearby  a  serl- 
jjjly  wounded  civilian  was  found  who 
jujHied  that  12  of  his  companions  were 
Ijned  and  thrown  into  the  canal  after  being 
uken  prisoner  by  the  VC. 

October  1966:  VC  terrorist  platoon  butch- 
end  the  18-year-old  son  of  a  Deputy  Hamlet 
Cblef  m  Quang  Tin  province. 

October  1,  1966:  Five  civilians  were  killed 
in  g  guerrilla  attack  on  two  hamlets  about 
230  miles  from  Saigon.  Five  others  were 
XJdnapped. 

October  3,  1966:  The  manager  of  the  Chi- 
nese-owned Hau  LI  fish  net  factory  was 
Bjassinated.  He  was  the  seventh  prominent 
Chinese  to   be   attacked  since   late   1966. 

October  7,  1966:  Vietnamese-American 
Combined  Security  Committee  released  fig- 
ures showing  that  terrorist  attacks  killed  44 
Vietnamese  in  Saigon  during  January-June 
1M6  and  wounded  333. 

October  12,  1966:  U.S.  Troops  overran  Com- 
munist prison  camp  and  found  19  prisoners 
chained  together  in  a  pit — 12  dead. 

October  18,  1966:  A  terrorist  threw  a  Rus- 
jlan-made  grenade  at  a  bus  stop  in  Saigon 
founding  five  American  soldiers. 

October  18,  1966:  Viet  Cong  exploded  a 
mine  at  a  bus  stop  in  Saigon  killing  two 
and  injuring  nine,  including  eight  American 
Midlers. 

October  18,  1966:  Viet  Cong  hurled  bomb 
Into  a  rural  movie  theatre  410  miles  north 
of  Saigon  killing  six  Vietnamese  and  wound- 
ing 45. 

October  21,  1966:  Viet  Cong  mine  explo- 
sion in  Mekong  Delta  marketplace  killed 
9,  Including  4  children,  and  wounded  49. 

October  22,  1966:  Viet  Cong  mine  explo- 
sion In  Mekong  Delta  village  of  Tracon 
mied  64,  mostly  civilians. 

October  24.  1966.  Guerrilla  mine  deto- 
nated under  civilian  bus  killing  15  and  In- 
juring 19. 

November  1,  1966:  Two  waves  of  VC  mor- 
tar shells  struck  Saigon  during  National 
Day  Parade.  Toll:  12  civilians  dead,  32 
wounded. 

November  3,  1966:  Viet  Cong  terrorists 
Ulled  13  civilians  and  wounded  7  others  in 
two  separate  Saigon  attacks. 

November  4,  1966:  Viet  Cong  grenade 
wounded  15  at  Saigon  Intersection. 

November  5,  1966:  Communist  mine  ex- 
plosion killed  7  ClvUlans  riding  bus  on  Viet- 
nam National  Highway. 

November  6.  1966:  Viet  Cong  forces  en- 
tered a  village  in  Vlnh  Binh  province  and 
kidnapped  the  entire  population  of  over  100 
persons. 

November  8,  1966:  Viet  Cong  kidnapped 
90  to  110  inhabitants  of  Mekong  Delta  vll- 
Uge. 

November  8.  1966:  Communists  disguised 
IS  government  soldiers  attacked  the  commu- 
nity of  Hoiman  near  Saigon,  killing  9  civil- 
ians and  wounding  eight  others. 

November  8,  1966 :  Two  Viet  Cong  platoons 
Infiltrated  Cao  Doi  hamlet  In  Vlnh  Blnh 
province  kidnapping  30  families.  (Possibly 
same  incident  as  first  11/8  abduction.) 

November  17,  1966:  Saigon  bombings  re- 
■ult  In  six  Vietnamese  civilian  casualties. 

November  24.  1966:  Communist  ambush 
UUed  20.  Including  9  civilian  employees  of 
the  Page  Communications  Engineers,  Inc. 
Among  the  victims  were  one  American  and 
Vietnamese  and  Korean  workers. 

November  24,  1966:  Viet  Cong  entered  Din 
Cu  hamlet  In  Vlnh  Blnh  province,  abducting 
100  civilians  and  burning  15  houses. 

November  29,  1966:  Three  wounded  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  found  six  miles  from 
Sadec  City  after  escaping  from  a  Viet  Cong 
prison  camp.  They  reported  that  17  prison- 
en  were  held  at  the  camp  and  upon  with- 
drawal, the  Viet  Cong  had  killed  two  men, 
t*o  women,  and  wounded  several  others. 
One  prisoner  was  later  found  shot,  bound, 
«od  mutilated  by  hatchet  blows. 


November  30.  1966:  Guerrillas  killed  5 
prisoners  before  retreating  from  a  South 
Vietnamese  assault  force. 

December  7,  1966:  Tran  Van  Van,  a  leader 
of  the  Southern  Bloc  of  the  ConsUtuent  As- 
sembly was  murdered  as  he  drove  his  car 
to  the  Assembly.  A  Viet  Cong  terrorist  later 
admitted  participating  in  the  assassination. 
December  27.  1966:  An  explosive  device 
went  oflf  in  the  car  of  the  Influential  Gla 
Dinh  Constituent  Assembly  Deputy,  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan.  Two  pedestrians  were  killed  and 
Dr.  Dan  suffered  superficial  wounds. 

December  29.  1966:  Five  Viet  Cong  dis- 
guised as  government  soldiers  infiltrated  a 
hamlet  in  an  Xuyen  province  and  killed  two 
local  soldiers. 

December  30,  1966:  Two  terrorists  threw  a 
grenade  in  the  Than  Vlnh  district,  four  miles 
south  of  Saigon.  There  were  no  casualties. 
December  25-31.  1966:  Viet  Cong  terrorist 
attacks  during  the  six  day  period  killed  30 
civilians  and  wounded  68.  A  total  of  44 
civilians  were  kidnapped. 

January  5,  1967:  Terrorists  assassinated 
the  village  chief  of  a  hamlet  10  miles  from 
Saigon. 

January  5,  1967:  Communists  killed  two 
Saigon  p)olicemen:  one  was  found  with  a  two- 
inch  nail  embedded  in  his  forehead. 

January  16,  1967:  South  Vietnamese  troops 
captured  a  VC  prison  camp  and  discovered  41 
slain  prisoners  in  a  mass  grave.  Seven  pris- 
oners survived.  (The  dead  included  women, 
children  and  other  civilians.) 

January  15-21,  1967:  The  South  Vietnam 
Government  reported  that  during  this  five- 
day  period,  Viet  Cong  activities  had  ac- 
counted for  a  total  of  173  civilians  killed, 
wounded,  or  kidnapped.  The  figure  Included 
all  60  inhabitants  of  the  Montagnard  village 
of  Komang  in  the  central  highlands,  who 
were  kidnapped. 

February  8,  1967 :  During  the  holiday  truce, 
VC  terrorists  used  the  cover  of  firecrackers 
to  lob  a  grenade  Into  a  crowd  killing  two 
policemen,  five  civilians,  and  wounding  sev- 
eral other  persons.  In  a  separate  incident, 
seven  persons  were  killed  when  a  VC  hvirled 
a  grenade  at  a  Korean  artillery  position.  The 
grenade  bounced  back,  killing  the  terrorist 
and  six  other  persons. 

February  13,  1967:  A  VC  mortar  team  posi- 
tioned In  the  heart  of  Saigon  killed  or 
wounded  52  Vietnamese.  The  mortar  barrage 
came  within  200  feet  of  its  primary  target, 
the  Saigon  headquarters  of  General  William 
O.  Westmoreland.  Three  of  the  deaths  and 
30  of  the  wounded  were  the  result  of  a  de- 
layed detonation  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ing some  twenty  minutes  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  as  the  mortar  position. 

VIETNAM 

(Correspondents. — Here  are  unclassified 
excerpts  from  the  report  Senator  Towek  sub- 
mitted to  Chairman  Russell  on  his  recent 
trip  and  about  which  he  talked  with  the 
President  yesterday  evening) 

We  are  winning,  but  we  can  win  much 
more  rapidly  by  an  Intensification  of  mili- 
tary pressure.  We  must  continue  to  apply 
unrelenting  pressure  on  the  Viet  Cong  and 
on  North  Vietnam.  As  one  officer  told  me: 
"We  are  winning  the  war — the  question  is 
how  fast  do  we  do  It."  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  relax  the  pressure. 

I  reject  any  notion,  regardless  of  by  whom 
expressed,  that  our  bombings  have  not  and 
are  not  hurting  North  Vietnam  and  Inhibit- 
ing her  supply  efforts  toward  the  South.  We 
can  and  should  hurt  North  Vietnam  more 
through  liberalization  of  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment and  targets  now  severely  limiting  our 
airmen.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
bomb  every  major  military  target  regardless 
of  where  located.  Including  steel  mills,  power- 
plants  and  off-leading  facilities.  We  should 
destroy  the  enemy's  air  fields  and  his  aircraft 
on  the  ground  when  possible.  We  should 
proceed  at  all  deliberate  speed  to  close  the 
Haiphong  harbor.    It  makes  no  sense  to  in- 


terdict rail  lines  but  not  sea  supply  routes. 
It  Is  fatuous  to  think  that  important  war 
materiel  is  not  moving  through  Haiphong. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy's  supplies  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  perhaps  too  often 
been  deceived  by  contrived  "peace  feelers" 
which  result  in  Increasing  demands  by  some 
here  at  home  that  we  stop  bombing  and 
"negotiate."  Every  such  misguided  demand 
helps  convince  Hanoi  to  continue  fighting. 
Letting  up  the  military  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  is  the  most  dangerously  tragic  thing 
we  could  do.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
must  understand  that  military  stand  downs 
during  truce  periods  must  be  potd  for  with 
American  lives. 

The  communists  methodically  prepared  to 
exploit  the  TET  truce  and  then  did  so  at  a 
rate  that  will  extend  the  war  and  increase 
American  casualties.  We  should  have  no 
more  truces  until  the  North  shows  a  prior 
willingness  to  use  them  in  good  faith.  Dur- 
ing the  TET  truce  our  enemy  brought  in  be- 
tween 35,000  and  70,000  tons  of  supplies.  One 
airman  told  me,  "Route  1  looked  like  the 
Jersey  Turnpike."  In  a  four-day  truce  period 
the  enemy  vrtped  out  30  days  of  Interdiction 
bombing  effort  on  our  part.  We  are  prolong- 
ing the  war  by  mllltery  stand  downs.  There 
Is  too  much  overt  talk  of  negotiations.  Nego- 
tiation and  peace  overtures  should  be  handled 
covertly.  The  intensive  re-supply  effort 
mounted  by  the  enemy  during  TET  proves 
two  things:  1)  Our  earlier  bombing  had  up- 
set his  supply  effort:  2)  He  now  intends  to 
continue  fighting  indefinitely. 

We  should  achieve  an  additional  U.S.  troop 
buildup.  We  should  consider  using  naval 
gunfire  against  selected  targets  in  the  North 
thus  sparing  airmen  and  aircraft. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  we  have  killed  by  accident 
and  the  number  of  civilians  wantonly  mur- 
dered by  the  Viet  Cong.  I  am  now  compiling 
and  win  release  soon  a  comprehensive  list  of 
Viet  Cong  atrocities. 

HONG  KONG 

I  regard  this  as  our  best  mainland  China 
listening  post.  The  Internal  situation  inside 
Red  China  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our 
overall  policy  of  developing  viable,  free  buffer 
states  on  her  periphery  is  successful  and  is 
Increasing  pressures  on  Red  China  and  in- 
hibiting her  aggressive  characteristics.  The 
current  unrest  In  Red  China  is  hampering 
the  re-supply  efforts  for  North  Vietnam  by 
both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  making 
troop  intervention  by  China  much  less  likely. 
Now  is  the  perfect  time  for  us  to  Intensify 
our  efforts  against  North  Vietnam  without 
fear  of  serious  Red  Chinese  action. 

THAILAND 

I  was  at  Udorn,  Korat,  Uta-pao  and  Satta- 
hlp.  The  tremendous  importance  of  our 
activities  In  this  area  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thai- 
land must  be  considered  in  the  same  con- 
text in  our  Southeast  Asian  effort. 

KOREA 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  senltive  and 
potentially  explosive  trouble  spot.  There 
are  frequent  incidents  along  the  demilitar- 
ized zone  precipitated  by  North  Korean  in- 
filtration. The  Infiltrators  involved  are  weU 
organized  and  are  products  of  a  long,  con- 
centrated training  program  conducted  by  the 
North  Korean  Army.  Our  units  and  Korean 
units  are  In  good  shape  and  have  high 
morale.  They  do  need  updated  equipment 
In  some  instances  and  we  should  increase 
military  assistance  funds  to  South  Korea  to 
meet  these  needs.  I  saw  the  Prime  Minister, 
Defense  Minister  and  other  government 
leaders. 

TAIWAN 

I  spent  an  hour  with  Generalissimo  and 
Madam  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  the  Defense  Min- 
ister  and  foreign   ministry  representatives. 
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The  strategic  Importance  of  Talwiua  cannot 
■be  overemphasized.  Tlielr  forci  s  remain 
profesfilonally  competent.  I  recommend  In- 
creased military  assistance  fundi  i  to  help 
them  replace  obsolete  and  obsolescmt  equip- 
ment so  they  will  be  ready  If  needeci . 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  accordance  with  the  or^er  previ- 
ously entered,  I  now  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  ufitll  Mon- 
day at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  4nd  (at  6 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  tlie  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb^ary  20, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  recelMJed  by  the 
Senate  February  17.  1967: 
In  the  Army 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  offlcars  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reservi  commis- 
sioned ofQcers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 693(a)  and  3384:  | 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Lowell  Joseph  Bradford, 
0357923. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Leslie  Buck,  000902. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Jens  Dueser.  C  300655. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rowland  Falconer  Kirks, 
0337691. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Hartwell  Prentice, 
0385130. 

Brig.  Gen.  Laddie  L.  Stahl,  04*1301. 

To  be  brigadier  generali 

Col.  John  Warmlngton  Atwood,  0945150, 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  William  Harvey  Blrbarl,  0329788, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Rafael  Gabriel  Dufficy,  Jr  ,  0429229, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Stephen  Scott  Perebee,  Jr.  0462398, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Lester  Wallace  Grawundei.  0385632, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Joe  Grady  Hanover,  Jr.,  038li553.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Kermlt  Read  Hansen,  0379451, 
Infantry. 

Col.  James  Gilliam  Hughes.  033S  576,  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Col.  Robert  Loren  Johnson,  0367048, 
ArUllery. 

Col.  John  Joseph  King,  0425911.  Infantry. 

Col.  Milton  Alfred  Richer.  0363806,  Civil 
AfTalrs. 

Col.  William  Early  Reynolds,  0363770, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Thomas  Jackson  Thorne  0384897. 
Artillery. 

Col.  William  Albert  Tldwell,  Jr  ,  0377627. 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security. 

Col.  John  Estes  Whiting.  0375212,  Civil 
Affairs. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  I  he  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  office -s  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  ol  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5^3 (a)  and 
3385 :  j 

To  be  brigadier  general^ 

Col.  Charles  Howard  Brady,  0405716. 
Artillery. 

Col.  Prank  J.  Dalley.  0397520,  Artillery. 

Col.  Don  L.  Doane.  0668708,  Artillery. 

Col.  Roy  Wesley  Hogan,  0331107^  Armor. 

Col.  Nicholas  Peter  Kafkalas.j  01287540, 
Infantry.  j 

Col.  Boleslaw  Henry  Poklgo,  0365481,  Ar- 
tUlery.  ' 

Col.  Gaylord  Edward  Shepard,  0^60405,  Ar- 
tillery. 


Col.  Clarence  Binder  Shlmer,  0366079,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  D.  A.  Thompson,  0430664,  Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  app>olntment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593 (a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.    Gen.    Clarence    Clemens    Schnipke, 
0359322,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  0460406,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Bonner,  0403521,  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  William  LaPayette  Ward.  Jr.,  0348287, 
Artillery. 

Col.  LaVern  Erlck  Weber,  0963734,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Charles  Vawter  Wheeler,  0529878,  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Erbon  Wllbvir  WUe,  01280066,  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UNE 

Don  C.  Bowman,  Jr.      Edwin  J.  Zlmmer- 
Robert  P.  Owens  mann,  Jr. 

William  H.  Longley 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

George  H.  Relfensteln 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Harry  G.  Ewart 

STTPPLY   CORPS 

George  P.  Baughman 
Heinz  H.  Loeffler 

CTVIL   ENCrNEKR   CORPS 

Arthur  H.  Padula 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  February  17, 1967: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  2.  1967,  of  Gilbert  L.  Hambleton  to 
be  postmaster  at  Hampton  Palls,  In  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  17, 1967: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 
Thomas   C.   McGrath,  Jr.,   of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Canal  Zone  Government 
Brig.   Gen.   Walter  P.  Leber,  025130.  U.S. 
Army,   to   be   Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Department  of  Detensk 
Phil  G.  Goulding,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions   of  section  8962,  title   10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Lt.  Gen.  David  Wade,  FR1582  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Waymond  A.  Davis,  FR1470  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 


To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ.    Gen.   Theodore   R.    Milton,   PR2029 
Regular  Air  Force.  ' 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  B.  Kleffer,  FR1409,  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force.  ' 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  PR3424 
Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  PR4040 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US, 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  FR1425 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  S.  Samuel,  FR1638  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Dickman,  PR1656 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U3. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  L.  McCoy,  FR1705  (brlga- 
dler  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U3.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  PR1865 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  D5. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Ingelido,  FR4295 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  PR4619  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U5.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Wlsman,  PR4990 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.3. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr.,  Pk5126 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U5, 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  E.  Colra,  FR1429  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  M.  Jones,  FR1811  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey,  FR1992  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbln,  FR4097 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe,  FR4608 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  FR4836 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Llghtner,  FR5219 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJ8, 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker,  FR8315  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell.  FR8393  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  FR19158 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medi- 
cal), U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Riley,  FR3768  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Wood,  FR3928  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Gibbons,  PR3978  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Martensen,  FR4113 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rusrell  A.  Berg,  FR4376  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Brown,  FR4425  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  A.  Campbell,  PR4535 
(colonel,  RegxUar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joesph  J.  Kruzel,  FR4640  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  A.  Klley,  PR4953  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


«riff  Gen.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren,  FR4956 
,Sl,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
'trie  Gen  John  R.  Dyas.  FR4968  (colonel, 
aiular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brie  Gen.  John  W.  Kline,  RP5084  (colo- 
„,,  ^K^Uar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brie  Gen.  David  I.  Llebman,  FR5164  (colo- 
«u   Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
■^iiz   Gen.  Jack  C.  Ledford,  FR5238  (colo- 
ntl  IWgular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brl^  Gen.  Carroll  H.  Bolender,  FR5243 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Adrian  W.  Tolen,  PR3041  (colo- 
Ml  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  John  B.  Wallace,  FR4426  (colo- 
nel Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Herman  Rumsey,  FR4723  (colo- 
nel Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Guy  H.  Goddard,  FR7111  (colo- 
nel Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Ernest  L.  Ramme,  FR6360  (colo- 
nel Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  George  V.  WUUams,  FR7733 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer,  Jr.,  FR7750 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Nichols,  Jr.,  FR7805 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Cruikshank,  Jr.,  PR 
8107  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 

force.  

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  DesPortes,  FR8199  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr.,  FR8353 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  W.  Nye,  FR8418  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Morrison,  Jr.,  FR8459 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  FR8693  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  B.  Giller,  FR8696  (colo- 
nel. RegiUar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Johnson.  Jr.,  FR8810 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy,  FR8944  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  FR9166 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rockly  Trlantafellu,  PR9504 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  T.  Selth,  FR9756  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Beeson,  FR9767 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  P.  Martin,  PR9963 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  V.  McBrlde,  FR10077 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Hogan  III,  FR10151 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Lumpkin.  FR6487 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  P.  O'Connor,  FR10200 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Burl  W.  McLaughlin,  FR10624 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  DeLuca,  PR33749 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jammle  M.  Phllpott,  FR13694 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Crouch,  FR19192 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  M.  Llghtner.  FR18923  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force,  Dental),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 
•Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  John  Conway,  O19016, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
VS.  Army). 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
•MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  Sylvester  Collins.  Jr.. 
021260.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  3306,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals 
MaJ.     Gen.     George     Stafford     Eckhardt 
019766,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr., 
020679,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Stromberg, 
020728,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) .  ^„„„„, 
MaJ.  Gen.  James  Howard  Skeldon,  020831, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes  III,  020134, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Copeland  Shea,  020231, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army).  ^„,e,/, 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  Nels  RedUng,  031516, 
Army  of  the  United  States'  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  

Maj.  Gen.  George  Henry  Walker,  020617. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley,  Jr., 
020682,  Army  of  riie  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David 
Scherrer,  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Andrew  Enemark, 
020879,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  general 

•  Col.  William  Ambrose  Hamrlck,  038878, 
U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navy 

To  be  vice  admiral 

•  Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F.  Schade.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officer,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 

6233: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  John  S.  Thach,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  indicated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 

5233: 

To  be  vice  admirals 

Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Teager,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  U.S.  Navy,  having 
been  designated,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  while  so  serving. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  indicated : 

To  be  major  general 

Douglas  J.  Peacher. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 


Corps   Reserve  for  temporary   appointment 
to  the  grade  indicated : 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

John  R.  Blandford. 

William  J.  Welnsteln. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  L. 
Abney,  to  be  major,  and  ending  M.  Zabezen- 
sky,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  1,  1967;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  V. 
Bruton,  to  be  major,  and  ending  David  L. 
Younkln,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  16, 1967. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Francis  E. 
Abrlno.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Clifford 
L  WoUard,  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Blair  P.  Con- 
way, to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Jeffrey  M.  Zimmerman,  to  be  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  12, 1967. 


i^M» 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. — Matthew  5:4. 

O  Thou  Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits, 
who  art  the  light  of  the  minds  that  know 
Thee,  the  life  of  the  souls  that  love  Thee, 
and  the  strength  of  the  hearts  that  serve 
Thee,  help  us  so  to  know  Thee  that  we 
may  come  to  love  Thee,  so  to  love  Thee 
that  we  may  be  able  to  serve  Thee  with 
all  our  hearts. 

We  face  tasks  that  are  beyond  our 
power  to  meet  adequately;  we  have  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  more  than  we  can 
manage  acceptably ;  we  are  confronted  by 
duties  that  are  greater  than  our  ability  to 
master  competently— so  we  pray  for  the 
sustaining  power  of  Thy  presence  in  our 
lives.  Even  in  distress  and  sorrow  may 
we  feel  the  comfort  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling 
gloom,  lead  Thou  us  on— that  with  clean 
hearts,  clear  minds,  and  courageous 
spirits  we  may  usher  in  the  day  when 
peace  shall  reign  and  good  will  rule  the 
hearts  of  men.  So  may  Thy  kingdom 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  16,  1967.  was  read 
and  approved. 


•  Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment. 


•  Indicates  ad  interim  appointment. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 
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CRITICISM  OP  U.S.  crvm  rights 

COMMISSION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addressl  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  4xtend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  should  resign 
In  a  body  and  apologize  to  the  American 
people  for  its  existence  as  an  agency  of 
Government.  Its  recommendation  for  a 
racial-balance  law  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  stupid  ever  made  in,  the  name 
of  public  education.  The  assertion  that 
extra  teachers,  smaller  classed  and  spe- 
cial services  for  slum  schools  is  inferior 
as  an  education  method  to  trucking  chil- 
dren all  over  the  country  jusfl  to  secure 
a  racial  mix.  proves  that  the  Commission 
Is  utterly  blind  to  the  needs  of  i  education 
and  Incompetent  to  deal  with  the  entire 
problem  of  civil  rights. 

Washington  has  over  90  percent  colored 
in  its  schools  simply  because  wtiite  fami- 
lies have  moved  from  many  areas  of 
Washington  into  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
To  attempt  to  reqiUre  by  law  ^hat  fami- 
lies submit  to  having  thelri  children 
spend  hours  dally  being  transp<)rted  back 
and  forth  from  Maryland  an^  Virginia 
In  order  to  secure  a  racial  mixj  In  Wash- 
ington schools  is  pure  fantasy.  The  same 
situation  prevails  to  a  greater  Or  less  ex- 
tent throughout  the  Nation. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SISK  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
¥On  THE  CONSTRUCTtON  OP 
STUDENT  HEALTH  CENTtRS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  tlouse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ^tend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obtJection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlerrjan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  km  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Higher  Education  PacUitles 
Act  of  1963  and  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  student  health  centers. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  any  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  type  of  CRre  to  be 
provided  by  these  centers  so  that  the 
Institutions  Involved  would  b«  able  to 
initiate  or  expand  facilities  ia  accord- 
ance with  their  particular  needs.  For 
example,  it  would  not  seem  t«  me  Im- 
portant, as  far  as  this  program  is  con- 
cerned, whether  or  not  dental  ewe  would 
be  provided. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  leave  this  and  other 
such  decisions  to  the  discretion  of  the 
college.  The  language  is  intaended  to 
be  nonrestrlctive  and  as  long  as  the  in- 
stitution provides  a  sound  health  pro- 
gram would  allow  these  facilities  the 
same  freedom  granted  acadeiDic  facil- 
ities under  this  act. 


mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
INFORMATION  AND  INTELLI- 
GENCE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  several  days  a  storm  has  been 
waged  in  the  Nation's  press — and  else- 
where— concerning  an  intelligence  arm 
of  our  country. 

Much  has  been  written  and  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  operations 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
And  the  controversy  surrounding  recent 
disclosures  continues  unabated  today. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  submitted 
a  joint  resolution — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66 — for  the  purpose  of  giving  this 
and  other  information  and  intelligence 
agencies  of  our  Government  the  congres- 
sional direction  and  counsel  needed. 
Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence 
was  not  enacted. 

In  view  of  the  current  controversy  and 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  resolution 
which,  if  enacted,  would  bring  the  In- 
telligence and  Information  activities  of 
our  Nation  under  the  continuing  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Briefly,  my  resolution  would  establish 
a  joint  committee,  composed  of  seven 
Members  from  each  body,  with  not  more 
than  four  from  the  same  political  party 
from  one  body.  The  Joint  committee 
would  function  primarily  as  a  watchdog 
group  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
activities  of  each  Information  and  intel- 
ligence agency  of  the  United  States  and 
any  problems  relating  to  these  agencies. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  a<k  unanl- 


SECOND    ANNIVERSARY    OF    INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  THE  GAMBIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  Gambia  is  an  Independent  country 
within  the  British  Commonwealth,  situ- 
ated on  the  bulge  of  west  Africa.  On 
February  18,  1965,  this  country — about 
three-quarters  the  size  of  Connecticut 
in  area  and  with  nearly  one-third  of  a 
million  inhabitants — achieved  Its  Inde- 
pendence. 

Because  of  its  small  size  and  popula- 
tion, and  also  In  view  of  the  absence  of 


a  diplomatic  mission  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  conceivable  that  ofBcials  ^ 
The  Gambia  might  think  that  its  na 
tional  day  would  be  overlooked  in  the 
United  States.  I  can  assure  them  that 
this  Is  not  the  fact. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  salute 
The  Gambia  on  its  second  anniversary 
of  Independence.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  c<Miveylng  to  Prime 
Minister  Jawara,  to  Governor  General 
Singhateh,  and  to  the  people  of  'Rie 
Gambia  on  this  auspicious  occasion  the 
hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  with  The 
Gambia,  that  the  interest  and  activity  in 
African  and  international  affairs  is  in  an 
Inverse  proportion  to  size  and  resources 
The  Gambia  was  the  115th  member  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations,  just  7 
months  after  independence  and  hag 
given  much  constructive  assistance  to 
that  organization. 

The  United  States  is  hopeful  of  con- 
tinuing and  strengthening  the  friendly 
ties  existing  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, and  we  oflfer  every  encouragement 
to  the  Gambian  people  In  their  quest  for 
the  orderly  and  progressive  development 
of  their  country  politically,  economically, 
and  socially.  We  are  sure  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  see  further  progress  in  this 
direction. 


THE  KATZENBACH  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent 
most  of  the  weekend  reading  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  a  re- 
port just  released  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  document.  It 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  It  is  painstak- 
ing, meticulous,  methodical,  and  ex- 
haustive in  Its  treatment  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  single  domestic  Issue 
of  the  day. 

The  report  is  not  unanimous.  The 
body  of  the  report  fairly  reflects  those 
areas  In  which  dissent  was  registered, 
and  three  sets  of  additional  views  are 
appended.  Like  myself,  most  who  read 
the  report  will  agree  in  part  and  disagree 
in  part.  Yet  none  can  dispute  the  value 
of  the  contribution  It  makes  to  the  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  which  must 
underlie  any  intelligent  solution. 

The  solution  the  report  suggests  In- 
volves some  200  specific  recommenda- 
tions. They  cover  the  entire  spectrum 
of  crime  causation,  prevention,  detection, 
prosecution,  punishment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. These  recommendations  recognize 
that  primary  jurisdiction  rests  with  State 
and  local  governments  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  substantial  mea<- 


^  of  constitutional  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility. 

I  salute  the  Chairman  and  18  members 
of  the  Commission,  the  staff  director  and 
Its  members,  and  the  distinguished  panel 
of  consultants  and  advisers  for  a  difficult, 
delicate  job  well  done.  What  they  have 
^e  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  the 
national  Commission  on  Reform  of  the 
f^eral  Criminal  Law,  established  by  the 
89th  Congress,  which  hopefully  can  com- 
plete Its  organization  and  begin  its  work 
in  the  next  several  weeks. 


Continentals,  two  Cadillacs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  cars. 

Yes;  foreign  aid  is  a  great  boost  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 


DOMESTIC  SUBSIDY 

Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

matter.  .  .    ., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  no 
one  ever  says  again  that  foreign  aid  can- 
not be  used  as  a  subsidy  to  American 
Industry. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  they  should  have 
attended  the  party  we  attended  last  week. 
King  Hassan  of  Morocco  came  to  pick  up 
his  foreign  aid  check.  Because  his  royal 
entourage  had  been  faithful  throughout 
the  year  he  brought  136  members  with 
him.  Including  princes,  princesses.  Cab- 
inet Ministers,  generals,  and  whatnot. 

They  hired  spacious  quarters  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  The  Shoreham  man- 
agement was  glad  to  see  them  come  and 
regretfully  saw  them  leave. 

Because  we  had  never  attended  one 
of  these  functions,  Mrs.  Berry  and  I  went 
to  their  farewell  party.  It  was  truly  a 
subsidy  to  American  agriculture,  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  American  labor. 

It  was  held  In  the  Regency  Room  at  the 
Shoreham.  They  had  four  orchestras, 
eight  bars,  and  a  table  one-fourth  of  a 
block  long,  heaped  with  food  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  pains  of  probably  everybody 
In  every  embassy  In  Washington. 
Hungry  consular  people  ranged  between 
the  bar  and  the  buffet,  consuming  15 
whole  lambs  and  probably  half  that  many 
beeves,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
seafood.  They  swarmed  over  that  buffet 
like  locusts  In  a  lettuce  patch.  Aside 
from  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Warren  we 
saw  five  people  we  recognized  out  of  the 
hundreds  that  packed  the  Regency  and 
adjoining  rooms. 

No  one  can  say  this  did  not  give  agri- 
culture a  great  boost.  No  one  can  say  It 
was  not  a  subsidy  to  Industry  and  labor. 
To  compensate  the  King  and  his  en- 
tourage for  all  this  grandeur,  the  ad- 
ministration is  sending  500  tons  of  wheat 
and  $15  million  in  military  aid  to  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  subsidy  did  not  end  in  Washing- 
ton. The  entourage  took  over  an  entire 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Plaza  hi  New  York  City. 
The  party  in  New  York  W£is  In  honor  of 
General  U  Thant  In  the  sumptuous 
Baroque  Room  of  the  Plaza.  The  royal 
visits  also  resulted  In  gorgeous  parties, 
receptions,  tours,  and  gala  theater  nights. 

Fifth  Avenue  stores  stayed  open  until  9 
p.m.  so  the  troupe  could  shop  in  privacy. 
Not  only  that,  they  bought  two  Lincoln 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE 
ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISARMA- 
MENT   AGENCY— MESSAGE   fTtOM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  58) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  f oUowiiig  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read; 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs    and    ordered    to    be 
printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  do  so  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  shice  this  year  has 
seen  significant  progress  in  this  Nation's 
20-year  effort  to  bring  under  control  the 
armaments  which  are "  the  product  of 
man's  20th-century  Ingenuity. 

In  1966  a  significant  link  was  added  to 
the  still  slender  chain  of  arms  control 
agreements — a  treaty  harming  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  In  outer  space  and 
on  celestial  bodies.  Its  significance  will 
grow  as  our  mastery  of  space  grows,  and 
our  children  will  remark  the  wisdom  of 
this  agreement  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  present  state  of  our  own  knowledge 
quite  permits  today. 

The  past  year  has  also  brought  us  close 
to  another  agreement,  one  of  even  greater 
Immediacy— a  treaty  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons  here  on 
earth.  Our  hopes  are  high  that  this 
long  effort  will  soon  be  crowned  with 
success. 

The  United  States  has  been  trying  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  since  1946.  At  that  time  Ber- 
nard Baruch  speaking  for  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations,  said: 

If  we  fall  we  have  damned  every  man  to 
be  the  slave  of  fear. 

It  Is  true  that  we  failed  then,  but  we 
did  not  become  the  "slaves  of  fear";  in- 
stead we  persisted.  In  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961,  Congress 
decreed  that  the  search  for  ways  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scovurge 
of  war  should  become  a  matter  of  first 
emphasis  for  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
establishment  of  an  independent  agency 
to  work  out  ways  to  bring  the  arms  race 
under  control  was  the  act  of  a  rational 
people  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  fear- 
ful implications  of  the  nuclear  age. 

Several  things  are  evident  from  a  read- 
ing of  this  report.  The  first  is  that  we  are 
succeeding,  after  a  few  short  years,  in 
developing  an  integrated  and  highly  ex- 
pert attack  on  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament.  Our  security  has 
two  faces — strength  and  restraint;  arms 
and  arms  control.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  where  our  thinking  about  weapons 
Is  paralleled  by  our  thinking  about  how  to 
control  them.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  plays  a  central  role 
In  this  development. 

The  second  Is  that  despite  the  ms^nl- 
tude  and  complexity  of  armament  im- 


posed on  the  world  by  the  cold  war,  the 
problem  can  be  made  to  yield  to  imagi- 
nation and  determination,  so  that  now 
we  might  legitimately  begin  to  count  up 
the  score :  we  have  cut  down  the  danger 
of  "accidental  war"  with  the  hot  line, 
curtailed  the  injection  of  radioactive 
waste  into  the  atmosphere  with  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty,  and  joined  in 
strengthening  the  system  of  safeguards 
designed  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  close  one  of  the  doors 
to  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  has  anticipated  the 
future  by  putting  all  of  Antarctica,  and 
more  recently  outer  space  off  limits  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Nonarma- 
ment  is  easier  than  disarmament,  and 
in  these  terms  alone,  the  value  of  these 
latter  treaties  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  addition,  however,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  significance  of  this  approach 
to  the  problems  In  arms  control  we  face 
right  now.  A  treaty  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
have  this  same  preventive  element — 
without  it  we  face  the  prospect  of  a 
world  in  which  more  than  a  dozen  na- 
tions will  possess  nuclear  weapons.  If 
our  hop)es  for  success  in  a  treaty  are 
realized,  the  chances  for  still  further 
agreements  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
These  next  steps  will  also  be  more  dif- 
ficult, because  they  must  involve  the 
weapons  we  might  otherwise  add  to  our 
arsenals,  or  even  those  now  on  hand. 

This  brings  me  to  my  last  observation, 
which  Is  that  this  report  reveals  the 
sobering  reality  of  the  immensity  of  the 
task  we  have  undertaken.  Read  in  the 
context  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union— the  buildup  of  their  stra- 
tegic forces  and  the  deployment  of  an 
antl-ballistic-mlssile  system  around 
Moscow — we  are  reminded  that  our 
hard-won  accomplishments  can  be  swept 
away  overnight  by  still  another  costly 
and  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a 
watershed  in  the  dispiriting  history  of 
our  arms  competition.  Decisions  may  be 
made  on  both  sides  which  will  trigger 
another  upward  spiral.  The  paradox  Is 
that  this  should  be  happening  at  a  time 
when  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
our  mutual  antagonism  is  begirmlng  to 
ease.  I  am  determined  to  use  all  the 
resources  at  my  command  to  encourage 
the  reduction  in  tension  that  Is  in  our 
mutual  Interest,  and  to  avoid  further, 
mutually  defeating  buildup.  The  work 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  will  continue  to  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  this  urgent  task. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  17, 1967. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  399)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  convey  certain  real  property 
to  the  city  of  Batavla,  N.Y. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob  lection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  th<  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs can  assure  me  that  eaclt  of  these 
bills,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  fit^t  of  two 
or  three  bills  on  this  subject,!  contains 
specific  language  providing  that  the  land 
revert  back  to  the  Govemmeit  if  it  is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  Intended  by  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Sfes;  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  true.  1 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  dentleman 
from  Texas.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  mj  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob|ectlon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  he  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  con- 
vey by  quitclaim  deed,  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Balavla,  New 
York,  all  right,  title,  and  interi  st  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  certain  rei  .1  property 
consisting  of  forty-four  acres,  more  or  less, 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
Batavia,  New  York,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  in  excess  of  the  ne^ds  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  suri^lus  to  the 
needs  of  all  other  Federal  agencies.  Such 
real  property  was  donated  to  t^ie  United 
States  by  the  city  of  Batavia,  New  York,  and 
the  county  of  Genesee,  New  York;  The  ex- 
act legal  description  of  the  real  lioperty  to 
be  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Acjt  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  [ 

Sec.  2.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  {nade  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  provide  that  the  land  convjeyed  shall 
be  used  by  the  city  of  Batavia,  Kew  York, 
In  a  manner  that  will  not,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
or  his  designate,  interfere  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,   Batavia,   Hew  York; 

(b)  contain  such  additional  t^ms,  con- 
ditions, reservations,  easements,  a|id  restric- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  ttte  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be'  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Unloed  States; 

(c)  provide  that  if  the  city  of  Batavia, 
New  York,  violates  any  provision  o»  the  deed 
of  conveyance  or  alienates  or  attempts  to 
alienate  all  or  any  part  of  the  parcel  so  con- 
veyed, title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States:  and  that  a  determination  ^y  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  oC  any  such 
violation  or  alienation  or  attempted  aliena- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  tand 

(d)  provide  that  In  the  event  o|r  such  re- 
version improvements  shall  ve^  In  the 
United  States  without  payment  o^  compen- 
sation therefor. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.j  Speaker, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  the  city  of  Batavia,  N.Y.,  without  cost, 
of  approximately  44  acres  of  lafid  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adjninistra- 
tion  hospital  reservation  located  in  that 
city.  The  land  transferred  will  be  used 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes. 

In  the  5 -year  period  between:  1932  and 
1937,  some  97  acres  of  land  were  acquired 
and  donated  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.   The  donation  was  made  by  the 


coimty  of  Genesee,  N.Y.,  the  city  of  Ba- 
tavia, and  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. There  is  presently  operated  on 
this  land  a  257-bed  general  hospital.  In 
June  1965,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
reported  a  parcel  which  was  a  part  of  the 
reservation  at  Batavia  as  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  agency.  This  contained  ap- 
proximately 44  acres  of  land.  It  is  this 
tract  of  land  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
donated  to  the  Government  by  the  group 
previously  indicated,  it  seems  entirely 
appropriate  to  transfer  this  land  to  the 
city  of  Batavia,  without  cost. 

An  identical  bill  was  reported  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  399.  This  bill  will  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Batavia.  N.Y.,  44  acres 
of  land  which  are  a  part  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  reservation  lo- 
cated in  that  city.  The  land  would  be 
used  for  park  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  de- 
clared this  tract  as  excess  to  their  needs. 
In  view  of  the  fact  the  land  was  originally 
donated  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  the  county  of  Genesee,  the  city  of  Ba- 
tavia, and  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, It  is  appropriate  that  the  city  be 
permitted  to  again  receive  this  land  with- 
out cost. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUDIT     OF     DISABLED     AMERICAN 
VETERANS  ACCOUNTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2152) 
to  amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  of  their  accounts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  know  that  there 
is  a  precedent  in  connection  with  this 
bill  and  that  similar  language  exists  in 
the  charter  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  The  language  of  this  bill,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  identical  to  that  and 
I  would  only  say  I  hope  we  would  not  in 
any  way  have  Government  audits  where 
there  is  private  enterprise  that  normally 
can  perform  such  function.  But  I  think 
in  this  case  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1932,  as  amended 
(36  U.S.C.  901),  is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  9."  and  (2) 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  The  said  corporation  shall  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  of  its 
fiscal  years  make  and  transmit  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  repwrt  of  its  proceedings  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  Including  a  full, 
complete,  and  itemized  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  whatever  kind,  which  report 


shall  be  duly  audited  by  the  Comptr(dl« 
General. 

"(2)  The  said  corporation  shall  annually 
reimburse  the  Comptroller  General  for  audit, 
ing  its  accounts,  and  the  sums  so  paid  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl« 
Act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  would 
amend  the  act  incorporating  that  orga- 
nization by  providing  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  shall  transmit  after 
the  close  of  each  of  its  fiscal  years  a 
report  of  its  proceedings  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  including  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  itemized  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  whatever  nature,  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
who  shall  audit  such  report. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  will 
reimburse  the  Comptroller  General  for 
auditing  this  report. 

While  not  specified  in  this  bill,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  make  avaU- 
able  the  results  of  his  audit  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  existing  pro- 
visions of  law. 

There  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

An  identical  bill  passed  the  House  on 
September  19,  1966. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2152.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  audit  the  annual  report 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  including  the  full,  complete, 
and  Itemized  report  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  would  be  reimbursed  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  for  expenses  incurred  in 
cormection  with  the  audit.  Inasmuch  as 
this  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  reconnmend  that  the  bill  be 
approved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  TEMPLE,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  2730) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
Issed  to  convey,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple, 
Texds,  for  educational  purposes,  all  right, 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  a  tract  of  seventy-three  acres  of  land. 
more  or  less  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
reservation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center,  Temple,  Texas.  The  exact  legal 
description  of  the  tract  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affain, 
and  If  a  survey  is  required  in  order  to  make 
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a-ji  determination,  the  Temple  Junior  Col- 
^Bball  bear  the  expense  thereof, 
^c.  2.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
-yit  to  ti^s  Act  shall—  ^     y.  ,, 

^)  provide  that  the  land  conveyed  shall 
k,  used  lor  educational  purjXDees  and  In  a 
Liner  that  will  not,  in  the  Judgment  of 
STAdmlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  his 
Llimate,  interfere  with  the  care  and  treat- 
^nt  of  patients  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center,  Temple,  Texas; 

(b)  contains  such  additional  terms,  condi- 
tions reservations,  easements  and  restrlc- 
aons'as  may  be  determined  by  the  Adminls- 
mtor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be  necessary  to 
MOtect  the  interest  of  the  United  States; 
^^c)  provide  that  if  the  Temple  Junior  Col- 
leee  violates  any  provision  of  the  deed  of 
iSiveyance  or  alienates  or  attempts  to  allen- 
jte  aU  or  any  part  of  the  parcel  so  conveyed, 
ttUe  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
states-  and  that  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any  such 
Tiolatton  or  alienation  or  attempted  aUen- 
jtion  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and 

<d)  provide  that  In  the  event  of  such  re- 
version all  improvements  made  by  Temple 
Junior  College  during  its  occupancy  shall 
vest  in  the  United  States  without  payment 
of  compensation  therefor. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "contains" 
and  Insert  "contain". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


eral  Government  by  the  city  of  Temple 
and  the  city  has  no  objection  to  the 
transfer  of  this  land  to  the  Temple  Jun- 
ior College,  and  the  land  is  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  it  is  appropriate  that  it  be 
transferred  to  the  junior  college  in  that 
city  without  cost. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  conveyance  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the 
Temple  Junior  College,  Temple,  Tex.,  of 
approximately  73  acres  of  land  which  are 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  au  Temple,  Tex. 
The  land  would  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.  The  transfer  would  be  without 
monetary  consideration  and  the  exact 
legal  description  and  tract  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  together  with  such  limita- 
tions in  the  deed  as  would  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 

Ofofpc 

In  1956  approximately  289  acres  of  land 
were  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  the  then  War  Department  to- 
gether with  the  hospital  which  had  been 
operated  at  Temple  by  the  Army  and 
blown  as  McCloskey  General  Hospital. 
Of  these  289  acres,  37  were  purchased, 
52  were  donated  and  purchased  from 
funds  contributed  by  schoolchildren,  and 
the  balance  of  200  acres  donated  by  the 
city  of  Temple.  In  1951,  32  acres  which 
were  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  transferred  to  the 
Temple  Public  School  District.  The  73 
acres  which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  200  acres  orig- 
inally donated  by  the  city  of  Temple.  The 
city  hsis  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of 
this  property  to  the  Temple  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

There  would  be  no  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  a  result  of  this  transfer. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2730.  This  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  of  approximately 
73  acres  of  land  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  reservation  at 
Temple,  Tex.,  to  the  Temple  Jimior  Col- 
lege. The  land  would  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Inasmuch  as  the 
land  was  originally  donated  to  the  Fed- 


NURSING  CARE  IN  ALASKA  AND 
HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3593)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  eliminate  certain  requirements  for  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  the 
case  of  veterans  hospitalized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  ^     „    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:         / 

H.R.  3593. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  veteran  who  Is  furnished  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  a  hospital  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  may  be  furnished  nursing  home  care 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  even  If 
such  hospital  is  not  under  the  direct  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator.". 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Public  Law  88-450  was  enacted 
authorizing  among  other  things  the  fur- 
nishing of  nursing  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration operated  nursing  homes  and 
in  community  nursing  homes,  there  was 
no  provision  made  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  nursing  care  in  the  States  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  There  are  no  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  in  these  two 
States,  but  rather  care  is  provided  in  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  armed  services  or 
other  Federal  hospitals  on  the  basis  of 
agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and,  in  the  case  of  service-con- 
nected veterans,  hospital  care  may  be 
provided  by  contract  in  commimlty  hos- 
pitals. 

One  of  the  basic  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-450  is  that  in  order  for  an  in- 
dividual to  be  placed  in  a  privately 
operated  or  community  nursing  home 
for  temporary  care  at  VA  expense  the 
patient  must  first  have  been  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and 
reached  a  medical  condition  which  war- 
ranted a  transfer  to  a  niursing  home  in- 
stallation. This  provision,  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  pre- 
vented the  furnishing  of  nursing  care  in 
these  two  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Is  to  permit 
the  furnishing  of  nursing  care  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  where  such  care  is  found  to 
be  warranted. 

A  special  Subcommittee  on  Interme- 
diate Care  conducted  a  review  of  the 
operation  of  Public  Law  88-450  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill  was  discussed. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  which 


favors  the  bill,  estimates  that  the  annual 
cost  of  the  bill  would  be  approximately 
$22,000. 

Mrs.  ^aNK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conmiittee  and 
to  the  members  of  that  committee  for 
reporting  out  a  bill  we  are  to  consider 
today,  H.R.  3593,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  nursing  home  care  for  veterans 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  the  treatment  accorded  vet- 
erans in  the  other  48  States. 

I  introduced  this  legislation,  which 
amends  section  620  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  over- 
sight in  Public  Law  88-450.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-450  allows 
transfer  of  patients  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  to  qualified  nursing 
homes  at  Government  expense  when  such 
care  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  vet- 
eran's recovery.  The  Government  pays 
the  cost  of  such  nursing  home  expenses 
for  up  to  6  months,  sometimes  longer  in 
exceptional  cases,  but  will  not  pay  more 
than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
in  a  VA  hospital. 

When  this  law  was  enacted  in  the  88th 
Congress,  consideration  was  not  given 
to  the  fact  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
alone  among  all  the  States  in  having  no 
hospitals  directly  operated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Though  veter- 
ans in  both  States  receive  Government 
hospitalization  benefits  in  institutions 
operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  which 
contract  for  such  care  with  the  VA,  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  88-450  disallow  sub- 
sequent nursing  home  care  for  patients 
in  only  these  two  States  since  they  can- 
not be  hospitalized  in  a  facility  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  VA.  Thus 
the  law  denies  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  vet- 
erans benefits  equal  to  those  accorded  to 
veterans  in  the  other  48  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simple  justice  for 
my  State  and  for  Alaska  that  I  am  ask- 
ing today.    We  passed  this  same  bill  In 
the  House  on  May  16,  1966,  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  take 
action.     The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  registered  its  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation in  both  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses, and  a  favorable  report  has  been 
secured  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
We  are  asking  here  for  no  favored 
treatment  for  deserving  veterans  in  our 
two  newest  States:  we  are  only  asking 
that   they  no   longer  be   denied  equal 
rights  under  the  law  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  VA  hospitals  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.    All  other  provisions  of  section 
620  of  title  38  would  remain  intact,  and 
nursing  homes  In  the  two  States  would 
have  to  meet  standards  approved  by  the 
VA  Administrator  in  order  to  qualify  for 
participation   in   this   program   on  the 
same  basis  as  nursing  homes  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  thereby  extend  equal  recognition  for 
the  sacrifices  made  for  their  country  by 
former  servicemen  residing  In  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  long  suffered  prob- 
lems and  discrimination  not  common  to 
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her  sister  States.  One  such  p:  oblem  has 
been  a  lack  of  some  of  the  ?iore  com- 
mon facilities  enjoyed  by  otfier  areas. 
In  the  case  of  Alaskan  veteran^,  this  lack 
means  the  absence  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  facilities  an)d  the  Um- 
Itations  placed  on  care  due  t<j  this  lack. 
In  this  situation  we  are  Jolried  by  our 
sister  State.  Hawaii.  HR.  I  3593  will 
eliminate  this  difQculty.  I  ask]  the  House 
to  pass  this  bill  giving  fairer  treatment 
to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  veterans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3593.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, a  comprehensive  prograpa  of  nurs- 
ing care  was  enacted  into  law.  Among 
other  things,  the  legislation  lauthorized 
veterans  who  were  occupying  heds  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  to  be 
transferred  to  community  nurfeing  homes 
for  periods  up  to  6  months.  Ifhe  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  Veterarjs'  Admin- 
istration to  pay  not  more  thaii  one-third 
of  the  per  diem  cost  of  care  in  i  Veterans' 
Administration  general  hospltlal. 

Because  there  are  no  Veterahs'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  in  the  States  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  becautee  transfer 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital is  the  only  way  a  veterart  can  enter 
a  community  nursing  home  imder  this 
program,  veterans  of  these  two  States 
are  unable  to  avail  themselies  of  this 
benefit.  ' 

H.R.  3593  will  correct  thi$  situation 
by  permitting  the  transfer  to  community 
nursing  homes  of  veterans  patients  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  who  neet^  such  care 
from  any  hospital  In  which  hospital  care 
has  been  furnished  by  the!  Veterans' 
Administration.  | 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3593,  which  woiJd 
provide  nursing  home  care  f6r  veterans 
In  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Prefatorlly,  I  would  like  to  lake  a  mo- 
ment to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  whd  discovered 
the  need  for  this  legislation  ]  during  an 
Inspection  trip  to  Hawaii  and  [Introduced 
the  original  bill  in  the  89th  Congress. 
I  introduced  a  similar  measjire  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  commei^d  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  fr()m  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]  for  her  early  Introduction 
of  the  bill  in  this  session  of  thfe  Congress. 

This  legislation  will  resolvej  a  problem 
that  our  veterans  in  Hawaii  ind  Alaska 
have  encountered  under  the  restrictive 
wording  of  section  2.  Public  ijaw  88-450. 

Briefly,  the  technical  wording  of  the 
provision  involved  does  not  authorize  the 
transfer  of  a  veteran  from  anonveteran 
hospital,  such  as  the  Army's  Tripler  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Honolulu,  to  an  institu- 
tion providing  nursing  ca^e.  Since 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  the  inly  States 
which  do  not  have  VA  hospitalls,  they  are 
the  only  States  adversely  affected  by  this 
restriction. 

I  commend  the  chairmaa  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  o|i  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  their  early  actioh  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  now  on  the  floor. 
In  essence,  the  bill  we  are  nbw  consid- 
ering would  provide  that  any  vieteran  who 
is  furnished  care  by  the  Adtninlstrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  In  a  hospital  In 
Hawaii  or  Alaska  may  be  furnished  nurs- 
ing home  care  even  if  such  hospital  is 


not  xmder  the  direct  and  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Administrator. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct 
an  unintended  restrictive  situation  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  with  respect  to  in- 
stitutional nursing  care  required  by  our 
veterans.  It  has  been  given  the  approval 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
has  estimated  the  annual  cost  at  the 
nominal  sum  of  $22,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  that  HJl 
3593  be  given  a  favorable  vote. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


THE     OPERATION     OF     THE     CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  procedures  that  the 
House  follows  in  considering  legislation 
is  known  as  the  Consent  Calendar  oper- 
ation. It  is  under  this  procedure  that 
most  of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  be- 
come public  laws  are  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore 
of  the  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
committees — the  majority  members  and 
the  minority  members — to  agree  upon 
rules  of  procedure  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session.  I  would  suggest,  to  the  new 
Members  especially,  that  they  read  the 
statement,  which  has  the  approval  of  and 
bears  the  initial  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  committees,  three 
members  of  the  majority  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  minority. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Statement  on  Rules  of  Operation  op  thb 
Consent  Calendar  Members 

On  February  8  and  February  16,  respective- 
ly, the  majority  and  minority  floor  leaders 
appointed  their  respective  personnel  of  the 
objectors  committees,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert,  appointed  three  mem- 
bers of  his  party  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  appointed 
three  members  of  his  party.  The  objectors 
committees  are  unofficial  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  existing  at  the  re- 
quest and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  respective 
floor  leaders  of  the  two  parties  who.  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  proper  screening  of  leg- 
islation which  may  be  placed  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  designate  Members  of  each 
side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  specific 
responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  legislation 
pa,?slng  by  such  procedure  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  good  government.  The  rule  which  Is  ap- 
plicable to  Consent  Calendar  procedure  Is 
clause  4  of  rule  XIIT,  found  in  section  746  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  operation  of  such  procedure  Is  described 
in  Cannon's  Procedures  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  a  session.  These 
rules  are  not  publicized  at  this  time  to  es- 


tablish hard-and-fast  procedures  but  rather 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  conunlttee  plans  to 
operate   throughout   the   90th   Congress. 

The  members  of  the  committees  feel  that 
generally  no  legislation  should  pass  by 
unanimous  consent  which  Involves  an  ag- 
gregate expenditure  of  more  than  $1  million; 
second,  that  no  bill  which  changes  nation*! 
policy  or  International  policy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
rather  should  be  afforded  the  opporttinlty 
of  open  and  extended  debate;  third,  that  any 
bill  which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
even  though  It  does  not  change  national  « 
International  policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  million,  should 
not  be  approved  without  the  memt>er8lilp 
being  fully  informed  of  its  contents,  pro- 
vldlng  it  Is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to 
the  districts  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  which 
case  the  minimum  amount  of  consideration 
that  should  be  given  such  a  bill  would  be 
clearance  by  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
before  being  brought  before  the  House  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  objectors  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  heretofore  to  put  such 
a  bill  over  without  prejudice  one  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Members 
to  become  fully  Informed  as  to  the  contents 
of  such  a  bill,  and  the  Consent  Calendar 
objectors  for  the  90th  Congress  wish  to  fol- 
low like  procedure;  fourth,  that  if  a  bill  has 
been  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  legislation  show  that  it  has 
not  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  respective  Departments  af- 
fected by  such  legislation,  or  that  such  re- 
ports from  the  committee  or  from  the  De- 
partment show  that  the  legislation  is  not 
In  accord  with  the  President's  program.  It 
should  not  pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  legislation, 
should  either  call  It  up  under  stispenslon 
of  the  rules  with  the  permission  of  the 
Sp>eaker  or  should  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  a  rule  for  such  legislation.  While  the 
members  of  the  objectors'  committee  feel 
that  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  necessary  before  a  bill  should  be  placed 
upon  the  Consent  Calendar,  they  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  position  that  the  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  necessarily  show 
the  approval  of  such  legislation  by  the  Bu- 
reau. However,  if  such  approval  Is  not  shown, 
then  In  the  consideration  of  the  legislation, 
even  If  considered  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
the  chairman  reporting  the  bill,  or  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  stating  to  the  Memben 
the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  reasons  for  such  action. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee  also  feel  It  fair  to  state 
to  the  membership  that  It  Is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice 
because  of  any  personal  objection  to  said 
bin  or  bills  by  any  one  member  or  all  ol 
the  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee,  but  rather  that  their  real 
purpose.  In  addition  to  expediting  legisla- 
tion. Is  to  protect  the  membership  against 
having  bills  passed  by  imanimous  consent 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors,  any 
Member  of  the  House  might  have  objection 
to. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee  earnestly  request  that  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  having  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
legislation  before  the  House  take  into  con- 
sideration the  contents  of  this  statement  be- 
fore placing  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
sponsors  of  bills  appearing  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  contact  the  various  members  of  the 
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consent  Calendar  objectors'  committee,  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  Interest  of  saving  time  and 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  having  bills  laid 
over  unnecessarily,  it  is  good  practice  to  do 
,o'  and  the  objectors  welcome  the  continu- 
ance of  the  procedure  of  getting  in  touch 
»lth  them  at  least  24  hours  before  the  legis- 
lation is  called  up  under  the  regular  Con- 
lent  Calendar  procedure.  In  many  instances 
luch  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  spon- 
lors  will  clear  away  questions  which  the  ob- 
jectors have  and  consequently  will  make 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  leglslaUon. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 

Majority  Objectors. 
Thomas  M.  Pellt. 
Dttrward  G.  Hall. 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Minority  Objectors. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  veterans  bills  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT  A 
FULL  AND  COMPLETE  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  STUDY  OF  ALL  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  PROCURE- 
MENT BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE,  PERSONNEL  OF  SUCH 
DEPARTMENT,  LAWS  ADMINIS- 
TERED BY  SUCH  DEPARTMENT, 
USE  OF  FUNDS  BY  SUCH  DEPART- 
MENT,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 
SEARCH IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  124  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Res.  124 
Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  8, 
1987,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  all  mat- 
ters— 

(1)  relating  to  the  procurement,  use,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  tise,  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(3)  Involving  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
directives  administered  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  Involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(6)  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  services; 
and 

(fl)  all  other  matters  within  the  legisla- 
tive jurlBdlctlon  conferred  by  law  or  the 
Bales  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  11  the  House 
la  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 


ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  tinder  sec- 
tion 190(d)   of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)   no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  In  excess  of  actual  transpor- 
tation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or 
Its  employees  In  any  country  where  co\in- 
terpart  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
Sach  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number    of   days   visited    In    each    country 
whose    local    currencies    were    spent,    the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.    All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  10.  add  the  following 
paragraph:  "Provided,  That  the  conunlttee 
shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any 
subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House." 

On  page  4,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", add  the  following  words:  "the  cost 
of  such  transportation,  and". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  resolution.  It  proscribes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  our  capacity 
to  carry  out  our  responsibilities,  because 
there  is  an  amendment  to  this  resolution 
which  says  that  no  Investigation  may  be 
commenced  by  a  committee  that  once 
has  been  commenced  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  resp>onsiblllty 
of  overseeing  the  expenditure  of  over  $70 


billion.  We  went  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  asked  them  to  reconsider  their 
blanket  objection  to  our  having  an  ex- 
ception to  this  limitation,  as  we  have  had 
such  an  exception  throughout  the  years. 
In  their  wisdom,  the  Rules  Committee 
decided  not  to  give  us  that. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  live  with  the 
intention  of  this  amendment  and  the 
provisions  of  this  and  try  to  carry  out 
faithfully.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibili- 
ties Imposed  on  our  committee  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Constitution.  We  will 
try  to  do  it.  I  can  conceive  of  many  areas 
where  we  might  be  estopped  from  bring- 
ing to  this  House  facts,  which  we  cannot 
do  under  this  resolution.  But  we  are  de- 
termined, Mr.  Speaker,  to  try  to  live 
within  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
If  we  cannot,  we  will  come  back  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  say  so. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  not  a  wise  thing, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  fight  with 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee the  first  crack  out  of  the  box.  Hence, 
we  will  try  to  live  with  it. 

We  have  an  investigation  going  on 
right  now.  We  want  to  get  this  Investi- 
gation going,  because  it  involves  hxm- 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend — and  he  is  my  friend. 
Mr.  RIVERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  see  the  gentleman  walking 
in  that  door. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting 
on  with  the  business,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  recognize  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  what  he  has  just  said. 
I  believe  the  Committee  on  Rules  recog- 
nizes that  the  committee  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina heads,  and  pxarticularly  this  investi- 
gatory committee,  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility. They  do  cover  a  wide  field,  but 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  out  of  a  desire 
to  have  a  uniform  procedure  and  to  have 
treatment  of  committees  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible,  decided,  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  said,  in  its  wisdom 
to  have  this  provision  put  in  this  resolu- 
tion, to  which  the  gentleman  Is  now 
addressing  himself. 

Permit  me  to  say  further  that  it  is  the 
judgment  and  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
committee  get  into  any  trouble  about 
this,  or  if  they  need  any  additional  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  his  committee, 
because  they  are  doing  a  great  job. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  going  along  In  the  spirit  of  this 
proscribing  amendment  and  trying  to 
live  with  it  insofar  as  we  can.  We  will 
live  with  it  as  far  as  we  can.  If  we  can- 
not, we  will  come  back  and  tell  the 
committee  where  we  are  bogged  down. 

Mr.  COLMER,  I  am  sure  that  this 
House  shares  my  opinion  that  the 
splendid  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  performing  a  great  service  in  an  area 
that  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
country  imder  the  able  and  dedicated 
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leadership  of  its  chainnan,  th^  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

And,  I  repeat,  I  am  most  aipdous  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  [will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  ge ntleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distihguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I 

Mr.  BATES.  I  presume  at  tpis  time 
it  is  useless  to  oppose  the  ameiidments, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  this  ptirticular 
amendment  because  to  me  it  floes  not 
make  sense.  We  have  worked  i^ith  and 
lived  with  this  situation  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  have  cooperated  with  other  com- 
mittees, whether  the  jurisdiction  has 
been  ours  or  theirs.  J 

As  the  language  now  readi.  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  an  pxample. 
shoiUd  have  an  interrogation  of  lan  anti- 
trust suit  in  some  one  of  thd  defense 
industries,  we  will  say.  this  woiild  mean 
that  the  subject  matter  would!  then  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  totally  of  ihe  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  has  thej  first  re- 
sponsibility on  the  question  of  tllie  armed 
services,  would  not  be  able  to  ga  into  the 
matter  at  all.  '< 

I  am  sure  the  committee  wbuld  not 
possibly  want  a  situation  likej  that  to 
develop.  [ 

We  will  try  to  work  this  out  ap  best  we 
can. 

I  will  say  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told 
the  Rules  Committee  when  we  Appeared 
before  it,  uniformity  is  one  thing,  but 
this  is  wrong  and  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
legitimate  operation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
quite  a  controversy  going  on  lover  the 
CIA.  We  have  exclusive  jurisdiation  over 
the  CIA.  We  meet  all  the  time  With  CIA 
representatives.  We  know  exactly  what 
the  CIA  is  doing.    We  know  th: 

Let  us  say  that  if  the  Comihittee  on 
Government  Operations  were  |  to  have 
one  of  its  many,  many,  many,  niany  sub- 
committees go  into  an  area  of  this,  our 
activities  might  be  proscribed.  I 

I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other,  day  that 
another  committee  was  goind  into  it. 
They  did  not  do  it,  but  there  Are  many 
things  they  can  bring  to  our  attention. 

I  will  say  this:  if  it  were  ndt  for  the 
fine  character  and  the  great  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations by  a  gentleman  for  whotn  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, I  would  have  more  mflsgivings. 
So  long  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dawson]  is  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  I  am  sure  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  go  along  with 
this,  and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  SpeakeA  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolutiion  124  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  tl^  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  ob  Armed 
Services.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee; on  Rules 
has  made  two  changes  in  this  Resolution 
which  should  be  called  to  the  iattentlon 
of  the  House. 

The  first  amendment  corrects  this  res^ 
olutlon  relative  to  the  reporting!  of  trans- 


portation costs  of  overseas  travel  involv- 
ing the  use  of  counterpart  funds  in  line 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  22  United  States  Code  1754.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  language 
should  have  been  in  the  resolutions  in 
the  past. 

The  second  amendment  simply  adds 
the  following  language: 

Providing,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

This  is  the  same  provision  which  al- 
ready appears  in  most  of  the  resolutions 
of  this  type  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
is  trying  to  be  fair  to  all  committees  alike 
in  this  provision  to  eliminate  duplicate 
investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  124  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  have  au- 
thority to  conduct  investigations  and 
studies  of  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI,  and 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
get  on  the  Record  again  the  more  or  less 
tacit  agreement  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  should  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  run  into  any  kind  of 
trouble  with  this  proposed  amendment 
inserted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  with- 
out my  full  support — the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  to  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  needed  modifi- 
cation of  the  resolution. 

As  was  pointed  out  heretofore,  the 
main  reason  this  amendment  was  put  in 
the  resolution  was  to  bring  about  some 
uniformity  in  the  investigative  powers  of 
our  committees.  As  stated  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Bates,  per- 
haps the  obtaining  of  this  uniformity  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  in  this  instance. 

The  door  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
open  should  this  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  run  into  any  trouble  with 
this  amendment.  I  am  certain  that  I 
speak  for  all  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  I  say  we  will  hasten  to  make 
any  changes  in  this  amendment  should 
they  become  necessary. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  deeply  appreciate  that  attitude. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  and  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
there  are  any  additions  to  the  legislative 
schedule  for  tomorrow  or  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  this  matter  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  reported 
some  10  investigative  resolutions  on  be- 
half of  various  committees  of  the  House 
which  we  intend  to  call  up  tomorrow.  I 
will  read  these  for  the  edification  of  the 
membership. 

House  Resolution  209 — Post  Oflace  and 
Civil  Service; 

House  Resolution  179— Foreign  Affairs, 
as  amended; 

House  Resolution  19 — Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  as  amended; 

House  Resolution  33 — Agriculture,  as 
amended ; 

House  Resolution  40 — Judiciary; 

House  Resolution  68— District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  amended; 

House  Resolution  34 — Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  as  amended; 

House  Resolution  101 — Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, as  amended; 

House  Resolution  110 — Government 
Operations,  as  amended;  and 

House  Resolution  218 — Education  and 
Labor,  as  amended. 

I  virill  advise  the  gentleman  that  we 
will  have  announcements  of  additions  to 
the  program  for  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  did  not  include  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    It  Is  not  on  this  list. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  the  report  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  regarding  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Will  that  report, 
which  I  understood  Is  to  be  filed  this 
week,  be  called  up  next  week  or  this 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  Is  no  report  of  which  I  have 
cognizance  at  this  time.  As  soon  as  the 
chairman  of  any  committee  brings  to  my 
attention  a  report  of  any  kind,  I  will 
certainly  endeavor  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers well  In  advance  as  to  when  it  might 
be  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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RESERVE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HilBKHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  2,  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reserve 
Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vltallzatlon  Act". 

TITLE  I— RESERVE  FORCES 
SEC.  101.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  101(2)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "Except  as  provided  in  section  101(1) 
of  title  32  for  laws  relating  to  the  mllltla, 
the  National  Guard,  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,"  before 
"  'Territory'  means". 

(2)  Section  136(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven"  and  inserting  "eight"  in  place 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  136(b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 

"One  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  shall,  as  his  principal  duty,  be 
responsible  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  readiness  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Department 
of  Defense." 

(4)  The  text  of  section  175  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
consisting  of — 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board; 

"(2)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  each  of 
the  military  departments,  designated  under 
section  264(b)  of  this  title,  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  reserve  affairs  In  his  department; 

"(3)  an  cfflcer  of  the  Regular  Army  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

"(4)  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  or 
Regular  Marine  Corps  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

"(5)  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Air  Force 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force; 

"(6)  four  reserve  officers  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  two  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  two  of 
whom  must  be  members  of  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(7)  four  reserve  officers  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  two  of  whom  must  be 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  two  of 
whom  must  be  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve; 

"(8)  four  reserve  officers  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  two  of  whom  must 
be  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  of  whom  must  be 
members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 

"(9)  three  civilian  members,  representa- 
tives of  the  labor.  Industrial,  and  educational 
conmiunltles.  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;   and 

"(10)  a  reserve  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  a  general 
or  flag  officer,  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  who  serves  without  vote  as 
military  adviser  to  the  Chairman  and  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not 
operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  designate  an 
cfflcer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  serve  as  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board. 


"(c)  The  Board,  acting  through  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs appointed  under  section  136(b)  of  this 
title,  is  the  principal  policy  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to 
the  reserve  components. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  the  com- 
mittees on  reserve  policies  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3033,  5251.  5252.  or  8033  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  member  of  a  committee  or  board 
prescribed  under  a  section  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  may,  if  otherwise  eligible,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  act  on  those  matters 
referred  to  it  by  the  Chairman  and,  in  addi- 
tion, on  any  matter  raised  by  a  member  of 
the  Board.  However,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  may  agree  to  postpone  or  table 
any  matter  referred  to  the  Board  by  either 
the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once 
every  three  months  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Chairman  may  determine." 

(5)  Section  262  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  reserve  components"  and  Inserting 
"each  reserve  component"  In  place  thereof. 

(6)  The  text  of  section  264  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs  has  responsibility  for 
reserve  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate an  Assistant  Secretary  of  his  depart- 
ment who  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  and  exe- 
cution of  policy  on  all  matters  related  to 
manpower  and  reserve  affairs.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall,  in  connection  with  re- 
serve affairs,  be  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  readiness  of  the  re- 
serve components  under  that  department. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate a  general  or  flag  officer  for  each  reserve 
component  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  reserve  affairs  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  subsection  does  not  affect  the  functions 
of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  or  the  Chief  of 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  general  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  units  and  Reserves  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  reserve  components 
under  this  jurisdiction  to  satisfy  the  mobili- 
zation readiness  requirements  established  for 
those  units  and  Reserves  In  the  contingency 
and  war  plans  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  He  shall,  when  a  unit  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  is  established  and  designated, 
expeditiously  procure,  issue,  and  maintain 
supplies  and  equipment  of  combat  standard 
quality  in  amounts  reqxilred  for  the  train- 
ing of  each  unit  and  shall  store  and  main- 
tain such  additional  supplies  and  equipment 
of  that  quality  that  are  required  by  those 
units  upon  mobilization.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  concerned  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  will  jeopardize  the  national  secur- 
ity interests  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
temporarUy  waive  compliance  with  these  re- 
quirements after  he  has  notified  Congress 
in  writing,  setting  forth  the  specific  facts 
and  circumstances  upon  which  he  made  such 
a  determination.  Unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  funds  authorized  for  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  equipment,  and  facilities  for 
a  reserve  component  may  not  be  transferred 
or  expended  for  any  other  purpose." 

(7)  Section  268  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  designation  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  and 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)   There   Is  a  Selected  Reserve  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of  the  following — 
"(1)  the  Army  Reserve; 
"(2)  the  Naval  Reserve; 
"(3)  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 


"(4)   the  Air  Force  Reserve;  and 

"(5)  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  units  and  Reserves  named  in  clauses 
(l)-(5)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  des- 
ignate, trained  as  prescribed  In  section  270 
(a)  (1)  of  this  title  or  secUon  502(a)  of  title 
32,  as  appropriate." 

(8)  Section  269(e)  (l)-(6)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  five  years;  and 

"(2)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  less  than  four  years,  but  satisfac- 
torily participated,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  in  an  accredited  train- 
ing program  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  pe- 
riod which,  when  added  to  his  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  training),  totals 
at  least  five  years,  or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  a  military  department,  may  pre- 
scribed for  satisfactory  participation  in  an 
accredited  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned." 

(9)  Section  270(a)(1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  participate  In  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  48  scheduled  drills  or  training  periods 
during  each  year  and  serve  on  active  duty  for 
training  or  perform  annual  field  tralniiig  of 
not  less  than  14  days  (exclusive  of  travel- 
time)  during  each  year;". 

(10)  Section  511(d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  It  is  not  operating  as  a  service  In  the 
Navy,  a  non-prlor-service  person  who  is  un- 
der 26  years  of  age,  who  is  qualified  for  In- 
duction for  active  duty  in  an  armed  force, 
and  who  is  not  under  orders  to  report  for 
induction  into  an  armed  force  under  sections 
451-473  of  title  50,  appendix,  may  be  enlisted 
m  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  In 
the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force 
Reserve ,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Each 
person  enlisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
perform  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  of  not  less  than  four  months  to  com- 
mence within  180  days  after  the  date  of  that 
enlistment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
a  person  enlisted  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  before  July  1,  1966. 
who  has  not  completed  an  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  four  months  or 
more,  may  be  considered  to  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  eight  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing if  he  has  served  on  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  or  full-time  training  duty 
for  15  days  and  has  satisfactorily  par- 
ticipated In  45  scheduled  drills  or  equiva- 
lent training  periods.  However,  the  addi- 
tional period  of  advanced  active  duty  train- 
ing or  full-time  training  duty  required  by 
such  enlistee  to  qualify  for  the  billet  In 
which  enlisted  must  be  completed  unless 
such  enlistee  has  received  the  equivalent 
training  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  his  military  assign- 
ment responsibilities  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Upon 
completing  such  training  or  Its  equivalent, 
the  member  shall  be  required  to  satisfactorily 
perform  such  other  service  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  until  be  has  completed  a  combina- 
tion of  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training, 
full-time  training  duty,  and  service  In  the 
Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard  which  ag- 
gregates a  total  of  six  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned." 
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(11)  the  text  of  section  678  U  aiqended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  A  reserve  commissioned  offlcek'  ordered 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  trailing)  un- 
der section  672(d)  of  this  title  or  other  pro- 
vision of  law  for  special  asslgnmeat  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  265,  3033,  3496.  8033. 
or  8496  of  this  title,  or  section  70|  of  title 
32,  shall  be  ordered  In  his  reserve  gtade,  and 
while  so  serving.  Is  In  addition  to  tht  author- 
ized numbers  and  strength  in  grade*  of  com- 
missioned officers  on  active  dutv  In  the 
armed  force  of  which  he  Is  a  memper. 

"(b)  A  reserve  commissioned  (^cer  on 
duty  under  subsection  (a)  is  eligible  for 
temporary  promotion  In  his  arn^ed  force 
without  component,  and  for  consldefatlon  for 
permanent  appointment  as  a  reserve  com- 
missioned officer  in  a  grade  higher  than  that 
In  which  he  is  serving  on  active  duiy,  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  he  were  not  on  active  duty. 

"(c)  A  reserve  commissioned  qfficer  on 
duty  under  subsection  (a)  who  holds  a 
permanent  reserve  grade,  or  Is  seljected  for 
permanent  promotion  to  a  resei^ve  grade 
which  Is  higher  than  the  permanent  reserve 
grade  in  which  he  is  serving  on  aejtlve  duty 
shall  be  permanently  promoted  to  tpe  higher 
reserve  grade  and  continue  to  servie  In  that 
grade  while  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  To  assure  that  a  reserve  commis- 
sioned officer  on  duty  under  subsection  (a) 
receives  periodic  refresher  training  In  the 
categories  for  which  he  Is  qualified,  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  detail  him  to  ^uty  with 
any  armed  force,  or  otherwise  as  the 'Secretary 
sees  fit." 

(12)  Sections  3013(a) ,  5034(a),  and  8013(a) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "three" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "loxfr"  In  the 
first  sentence. 

(13)  Section  3015  la  amended  t^  read  by 
follows: 

"}  3015.  National    Guard   Bureau:  I  appoint- 
ment of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  As- 
sistant Chief  for  Army'  National 
Guard,  Assistant  Chief  for  Air  Na- 
tional  Guard,   and   acting   chief; 
functions,  policies,  and  regulations 
for  the  National  Guard,  i^rmj  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  Unltjed  States, 
and   Air  National   Guaiid   of   the 
United  States 
"(a)  There  Is  a  National  Guard  Bureau, 
which  Is  a  Joint  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  the   Army   and   the   Department   of   the 
Air  Force,  headed  by  a  chief  who  nas  direct 
access   to   the   Secretary   of   the   4"ny>   *^" 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Chief  of  St|iff  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  Is  the  principal  adviser  to  those 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  National  Ouar4  matters. 
The  National  Guard  Bureau  lnclu4es  a  gen- 
eral counsel,  a  comptroller,  and  other  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  discharge  Its  statutory 
responsibilities.    It  is — 

"(1)  the  supervisory  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army!  and  the 
De{>artment  of  the  Air  Force  fo4  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  ' 

"(2)  the  channel  of  communlejation  be- 
tween the  departments  concerned  and  the 
several  States,  territories,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  National  Guard. 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  tike  United 
States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States;  | 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  ind  matn- 
tolnlng  the  Integrity  of  the  unit  land  com- 
mand structure  of  the  National  Ouard,  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  Uniljed  States, 
am'  the  Air  National  Guard  of  tbe  United 
States  as  septarate  and  distinct  pairts  of  the 
structure  of  the  Army  and  of  the  -Air  Force. 
"(b)  the  President,  by  and  wltfi  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  National  Ouafd  Bureau, 
the  Assistant  Clilef  of  tbe  Natlo^ial  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  Army  National  CSuard,  and 


the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  Air  National  Guard,  from 
officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  who — 

"(1)  have  been  recommended  by  their 
respective  Governors; 

"(2)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  com- 
missioned service  In  the  active  National 
Guard;  and 

"(3)  are  in  a  grade  above  lieutenant 
colonel. 

If  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
is  an  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  shall  be  appointed 
from  qualified  officers  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  Is  an  officer  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau shall  be  appointed  from  quaUfled  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  shall  be  appointed  from  qualified  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  from  qualified  and  rated 
officers  of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  respectively. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  hold  office  for  four  years,  but 
may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time.  They 
are  eligible  to  succeed  themselves.  If  either 
of  them  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade,  he  shall 
be  appointed  as  a  Reserve  In  his  armed  force 
In  the  grade  of  major  general  for  service  In 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
hold  office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  at  any  time  and  may  not 
hold  office  after  they  have  become  60  years 
of  age.  They  are  eligible  to  succeed  them- 
selves. If  either  of  them  holds  a  lower  re- 
serve grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  as  a  Re- 
serve in  his  armed  force  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  for  service  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  or  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  Is  unable,  because  of  disability,  to 
perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  or  If  that 
office  Is  vacant,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  shall  act  as  its  Chief 
until  the  disability  ceases  or  a  successor  la 
appointed." 

(14)  Item  3015  In  the  analysis  of  chapter 
303  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3015.  National  Guard  Bureau:  appointment 
of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  Assistant 
Chief  for  Army  National  Guard,  As- 
sistant Chief  for  Air  National 
Guard,  and  acting  chief;  functions, 
poUcIes,  and  regulations  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States." 

(15)  A  new  section  3019  Is  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  3019.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and  acting 
chief;  functions,  policies,  and  reg- 
ulations for  goverimient  of  Army 
Reserve 
"(a)  There   Is   an   executive   part   of   the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Office  of  Army 
Reserve  which  Is  headed  by  a  chief  who  has 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  tbe  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Is  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Army  Reserve.     The  Office  of 
Army  Reserve  Includes  a  general  counsel,  a 


comptroller,  and  other  personnel  necessary 
to  discharge  Its  statutory  responsibilities,  it 
is— 

"(1)  the  supervisory  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Army 
Reserve; 

"(2)  the  Department  of  the  Army  agency 
responsible  for  coordination  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Its  subordinate  commands  on  matters 
relating   to  the   Army  Reserve;    and 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  unit  and  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appwlnt 
the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  from  officers  of 
the  Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on 
active  duty  under  section  265  of  this  title, 
who — 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  com- 
missioned service  In  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(2)  are  In  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  from  a  list  containing 
the  names  of  not  less  than  three,  or  more 
than  five,  officers  submitted  by  the  General 
Staff   Committee   on   Army   Reserve  Policy. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  holds  of. 
flee  for  four  years  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  Is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  major 
general  for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve. 

"(d)  There  Is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Army 
Reserve.  He  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  from  officers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  section  265  of  this  title, 
who  meet  the  requlrementa  prescribed  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  are  In  the  grade  of 
colonel  or  above.  If  he  holds  a  lower  re- 
serve grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  for  service  In  the 
Army  Reserve.  He  serves  In  that  position 
for  four  years  and  Is  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  without  a 
break  In  active  service. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  is  un- 
able, because  of  disability,  to  perform  the 
functlona  of  his  office,  or  If  that  office  Is  va- 
cant, tbe  Deputy  Chief,  or  the  senior  officer 
of  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty  In  the  Office 
of  Army  Reserve  shall  act  as  Its  chief  until 
the  disability  ceases  or  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed." 

(16)  The  following  new  Item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  303: 

"3019.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and  acting 
chief;  functions,  policies,  and  regu- 
lations for  government  of  Army 
Reserve." 

(17)  The  text  of  section  3033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  a  General  Staff  Conomlttee 
on  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
Policy  which  shall  review  and  comment 
upon  each  proposed  change  In  Army  policy 
or  regulation  directly  affecting  the  reserve 
componenta  of  the  Army  prior  to  Its  final 
submission  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the 
Asslstent  Secretary  responsible  for  reserve 
affairs,  for  approval.  The  recommendations 
of  the  General  Staff  Committee  shall  ac- 
company any  proposed  change  In  policy  or 
regulation,  or  both,  when  It  Is  acted  upon 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary responsible  for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  General  Staff  Committee  consists 
of— 

"(1)  five  general  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  on  duty  with  the  Army  General  Staff; 

"(2)  five  general  officers  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on 
active  duty; 


"(3)  five  general  officers  of  the  Army  Re- 
live not  on  active  duty;  and 

"(4)  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Cljlef  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  or  their 
dtflgnees. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  General  Staff 
Committee  shall  select  the  Chairman  from 
iinong  the  members  of  the  General  Staff 
jonunlttee  not  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Qeneral  Staff  Committee  shall  act  whenever 
matters  affecting  both  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  and  Army  Re- 
lerre  are  being  considered.  However,  when 
,ny  matter  solely  affecting  one  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Army  Is  being  considered. 
It  ghall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Army  National  Guard  Policy  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Army  Reserve  Policy,  as  appropriate. 

"(e)  The  Conunlttee  on  Army  National 
Guard  Policy  conslste  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Committee  other  than  the  Army 
KMerve  members. 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Army  Reserve  Pol- 
icy consists  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Staff  Committee  other  than  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  General  Staff 
Committee  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  Is  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
when  appointing  new  members,  shall  insure 
that  each  section  of  the  General  Staff  Com- 
mittee will,  at  all  times,  have  two  or  more 
members  with  more  than  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Committee. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Army  General  Staff,  one-half  of 
whom  shall  be  from  each  of  those  compo- 
nents. These  officers  shall  be  considered  as 
iddltlonal  members  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  while  on  that  duty." 

(18)  A  new  section  3226  Is  added  after  sec- 
tion 3225  as  follows : 

"13226.  Reserve   components   of   Army:    Se- 
lected Reserve 

"(a)  The  reserve  components  of  the  Army 
ihall  be  organized  to  Include  unite  In  the 
Selected  Reserve  with  an  average  annual 
jtrength  In  members  of  not  less  than — 

"(1)  260,000  for  the  Army  Reserve;  and 

"(2)  380,000  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States. 

These  strengths  Include  those  members 
ordered,  without  their  consent,  to  active  duty 
with  their  unite. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
units  in  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  be 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  that  are  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  accordance  with 
contingency  and  war  plans. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  reserve  componenta 
of  the  Army  assigned  to  unite  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  are  required  to  perform  the  training 
prescribed  in  section  270(a)(1)  of  this  Utle 
or  section  502(a)  of  title  32." 

(19)  The  following  new  Item  Is  Inserted 
in  the  analysis  of  chapter  331 : 

"8226.  Reserve    componenta    of    Army:    Se- 
lected Reserve." 

(20)  A  new  section  5413a  Is  added  after 
section  5413  as  follows: 

"15413a.  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve:  Selected  Reserve 

"(a)  The  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  shall  be  organized  to  Include 
units  and  Reserves  In  the  Selected  Reserve 
with  an  average  annual  strength  in  members 
of  not  less  than — 

"(1)   126.000  for  the  Naval  Reserve;  and 

"(2)   48,000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
units,  and  the  organization  of  Reserves,  In 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  shall  be  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 


be  based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
are  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
accordance  with  contingency  and  war  plans. 

"(c)  Unite  and  Reserves  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  designated 
as  comprising  the  Selected  Reserve  of  those 
reserve  componente  shall  be  maintained  at 
an  annual  average  strength  In  members  of 
not  less  than — 

"(1)   126,000  for  the  Naval  Reserve;  and 

"(2)  48.000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
These  strengths  Include  those  members 
ordered,  without  their  consent,  to  active  duty 
with  their  unite. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  assigned  to  unite 
In  the  Selected  Reserve  are  required  to  per- 
form the  training  prescribed  in  section 
270(a)(1)  of  this  title." 

(21)  The  following  new  Item  la  Inserted 
in  the  analysis  of  chapter  531 : 

"6413a.  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve: Selected  Reserve." 

(22)  A  new  section  8019  la  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

"5  8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and 
acting  chief;  functions;  policies, 
and  regulations  for  government  of 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(a)  There  Is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  which  Is  headed  by  a  chief 
who  haa  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  is  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
The  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve  includes  a 
general  counsel,  a  comptroller,  and  other 
personnel  necesary  to  discharge  ite  statutory 
responBlbllitles.    It  is — 

"  ( 1 )  the  supervisory  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve; 

"(2)  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
agency  responsible  for  coordination  of  com- 
munication between  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  its  subordinate  commands  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
and 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  \uilt  and  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Air  Force. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Chief  of  Air  F^jrce  Reserve  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty, 
or  on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this 
title,  who — 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Air  Force; 

"(2)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  from  a  list  containing 
the  names  of  not  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  officers  submitted  by  the  Air  Staff 
Committee  on  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  la  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  major 
general  for  service  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

"(d)  There  Is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this 
title,  who  meet  the  requlrementa  prescribed 
in  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  are  In  the  grade  of 
colonel  or  above.  If  he  holds  a  lower  re- 
serve grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  for  service  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.    He  serves  In  that  posi- 


tion for  four  years  and  Is  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve 
without  a  break  In  active  service. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  is 
unable,  because  of  disability,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  his  office,  or  If  that  office  Is 
vacant,  the  Deputy  Chief,  or  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  duty  In  the 
Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve,  shall  act  as  Ite 
chief  until  the  disability  ceases  or  a  suc- 
cessor Is  appointed." 

(23)  The  following  new  item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  803: 

"8019.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and 
acting  chief;  functions,  policies, 
and  regulations  for  government  of 
Air  Force  Reserve." 

(24)  The  text  of  section  8033  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follovra: 

"(a)  There  Is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  Staff  Committee 
on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Policy  which  shall  review  and  comment  upon 
each  proposed  change  In  Air  Force  policy  or 
regulation  directly  affecting  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Air  Force  prior  to  Its  final 
submission  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the 
Asslstent  Secretary  responsible  for  reserve 
affairs,  for  approval.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Air  Staff  Committee  shall  accompany 
any  proposed  change  In  policy  or  regulation, 
or  both,  when  It  Is  acted  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  responsi- 
ble for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  Air  Staff  Committee  consists 
of— 

"(I)  five  general  officers  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  on  duty  with  the  Air  Staff; 

"(2)  five  general  officers  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on 
active  duty; 

"(3)  five  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  not  on  active  duty;  and 

"(4)  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  or 
their  designees. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Air  Staff  Com- 
mltee  shall  select  the  Chairman  from  among 
the  members  on  the  Air  Staff  Committee  not 
on  swtive  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  shall  act  whenever  matters 
affecting  both  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
being  considered.  However,  when  any  mat- 
ter solely  affecting  one  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve componente  Is  being  considered,  It  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Policy  or  the  Committee  on  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy,  as  appropriate. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Air  National 
Guard  Policy  conslste  of  the  members  of  the 
Air  Staff  Committee  other  than  the  Alp 
Force  Reserve  members. 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Air  Force  Reserve 
Policy  conslste  of  the  members  of  the  Air 
Staff  Conunlttee  other  than  the  Air  National 
Guard  members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  Air  Staff  Com- 
mittee Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  Is  for  a  mlnlmimi  period  of 
three  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
when  appointing  new  members,  shall  insure 
that  each  section  of  the  Air  Staff  Committee 
vrlll,  at  all  times,  have  two  or  more  member* 
with  more  than  one  year  of  continuous  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee. 

"(h)  There  shall  not  be  less  than  10  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  duty 
with  the  Air  Staff,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be 
from  each  of  those  componente.  These  offi- 
cers shall  be  considered  as  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Staff  while  on  that  duty." 

(25)  A  new  section  8226  Is  added  after  sec- 
tion 8225  as  follows: 

"5  8226.  Reserve  comjwnente  of  Air  Force: 
Selected  Reserve 

"(a)  The  reserve  componente  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  be  organized  to  Include  unite  and 
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structure   of 


Reserves  In  the  Selected  Reserve  with  an 
average  annual  strength  In  members  of  not 
less  than — 

"(1)   51.000  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  and 

"(2)  80.000  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States. 

These  strengths  include  those  members  or- 
dered, without  their  consent,  t^  active  duty 
with  their  units. 

"(b)  The  organization  and 
units  in  the  Selected  Reserve  sliall  be  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  De:  ense  and  be 
based  upon  recommendations  ol  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  that  are  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  acordance  with 
contingency  and  war  plans. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force  assigned  to  units  In  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  are  required  to  perform  the 
training  prescribed  In  section  fe70(a)(l)  of 
this  title  or  section  502(a)  of  tlfte  32." 

(26)   The  following  new  Item  Is  inserted 
In  the  analysis  of  chapter  831: 
"8226.  Reserve  components  oi  Aiz  Force:  Se- 
lected Reserve." 

Sec.  102.  Title  14.  United  Stites  Code,  Is 
Eunended  as  follows: 

(1)  A  new  section  752b  Is  ad(  ed  after  sec- 
tion 752a  as  follows: 

"I  752b.  Coast  Guard  Reserve:  Selected  Re- 
serve , 

"(a)  The  Coast  Guard  Res«ve  shall  be 
organized  to  include  units  and  Reserves  In 
the  Selected  Reserve,  with  an  average  annual 
strength  in  members  of  not  lesi  than  17,000. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
units,  and  the  organization  of  Reserves.  In 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve shall  be  based  on  recomn  lendatlons  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  that  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  ace  ordance  with 
mobilization  requirements. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
assigned  to  units  In  the  Selectel  Reserve  are 
required  to  perform  the  training  prescribed 
in  section  270(a)  (1)  of  title  10," 

(2)  The  following  new  Item  !s  Inserted  In 
the  analysis  of  chapter  21: 

'•752b.  Coast   Guard   Reserve:    Selected   Re- 
serve." 
Sec.  103.  Title  10,  United  Stfetes  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  text  of  section  3212  li  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  authorized  strength  In  grade  as  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  this  chatter  Is  auto- 
matically Increased  to  the  mlmmum  extent 
necessary  and  to  give  effect  to  each  appoint- 
ment— 

"(1)  In  a  regular  grade  under  section  541, 
1211(a).  3036.  3298,  3299.  3304.  cjr  4353  of  tbl8 
title;  or  i 

"(2)  In  a  reserve  grade,  not  afcove  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  under  section  1211(a),  3365(a). 
3366,  3383,  or  3385  of  this  title,  to  fill  pre- 
scribed mobilization  or  active  ^uty  require- 
ments. I 
An  authorized  strength  so  Increased  is  In- 
creased for  no  other  purpose.  '^Thlle  It  holds 
that  grade  the  officer  whose  ^appointment 
caused  the  Increase  Is  counted  I  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  when  appdlntments  not 
authorized  by  clauses  (1)  ana  (2)  may  be 
made."                                           I 

(2)  Section  3383(e)  is  repealed. 

(3)  The  text  of  section  821 J  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  I 

"The  authorized  streng^th  In  Igrade  as  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  this  chapter  is  auto- 
matically Increased  to  the  mlrilmum  extent 
necessary  and  to  give  effect  to  aach  appoint- 
ment— 

"(1)  In  a  regular  grade  under  section  541, 
12H(a),  8298,  8299,  or  9353  ofjthls  title;  or 

"(2)  In  a  reserve  grade,  noi  above  lieu- 
tenant colonel  under  section  1211(a),  8365 
(a)  and  (c).  8366  (a)  and  (d)L  8370  (a)  or 
(c),  8372(b),  8374,  8375,  8376,  B380,  or  8381 
of  this  title,  to  fill  prescribed!  mobilization 
or  active  duty  requirements. 


An  authorized  strength  so  Increased  is  in- 
creased for  no  other  purpose.  While  he  holds 
that  grade  the  officer  whose  appointment 
caused  the  Increase  Is  counted  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  determining  when  appointments  not 
authorized  by  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  may  be 
made." 

Sec.  104.  Section  404(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2).  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  ";  and",  and  adding 
the  following  new  clause : 

"(4)  when  away  from  home  to  perform 
duty,  including  duty  by  a  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  his  status  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to,  or  has  waived,  pay  under 
this  title." 

Sec.  105.  Title  32,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  101(1)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end:  "How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  this  title  and  other  laws 
relating  to  the  militia,  the  National  Guard, 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  'Territory'  Includes  the  Vir- 
gin Islands." 

(2 )  Section  305  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b).  only  male  persons" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "Persons"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  502(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However,  to 
have  a  series  of  formations  credited  as  an 
assembly  for  drill  and  Instruction,  all  parts 
of  the  unit  must  be  Included  In  the  series 
within  30  consecutive  days." 

Sec.  106.  Section  6(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"or  the  equivalent  training  prescribed  under 
section  511(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code."  after  the  words  "four  consecutive 
months"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  107.  The  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  enactment  with  the 
exception  of  clauses  18.  20.  and  25  of  section 
101,  and  clause  1  of  section  102  which  will 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1967. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  GUARD 
TECHNICIANS 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Benefits  Act", 

Sec.  202.  Title  32,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )   Section  709  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"§  709.  Technicians:  emplojnnent,  use,  status 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  persons 
may  be  employed  in — 

"(1)  the  administration  and  training  of 
the  National  Guard; 

"(2)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  sup- 
plies Issued  to  the  National  Guard  or  the 
armed  forces;  and 

"(3)  the  performance  of  such  other  duties 
as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  a  technician  employed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  while  so  employed,  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold  the 
military  grade  specified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned for  that  position. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate the  adjutants  general  referred  to  In 
section  314  of  this  title,  or  other  appropriate 
persons,  to  employ  the  technicians  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

"(d)  A  technician  employed  under  sub- 
section (a)  Is  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  an  em- 


ployee of  the  United  States.  However,  a  poej. 
tlon  authorized  by  this  section  Is  outside  tbt 
competitive  service  If  the  technician  em. 
ployed  therein  Is  required  under  subsection 
(b)  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Guard. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  sections  5544(ai 
and  6102  of  title  5  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  concerned  may,  in  the 
case  of  technicians  assigned  to  perform  oper. 
atlonal  duties  at  air  defense  sites — 

"  ( 1 )   prescribe  the  hours  of  duties; 

"(2)  fix  the  rates  of  basic  compensation; 
and 

"(3)  fix  the  rates  of  additional  compensa- 
tion; to  reflect  unusual  tours  of  duty,  irregu- 
lar additional  duty,  and  work  on  days  that 
are  ordinarily  nonworkdays.  Additional 
compensation  under  this  subsection  may  be 
fixed  on  an  annual  basis,  but  no  rate  ol 
additional  compensation  on  an  annual  basis 
may  exceed  25  percent  of  the  rate  of  ba«lc 
compensation. 

"(f)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  per- 
manent employees  prescribed  by  section  1310 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1952, 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  448),  Is  not  applicable 
to  technicians  employed  under  this  section." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item : 

"709.  Caretakers  and  clerks." 

and  inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following 

item: 

"709.  Technicians:  employment,  use,  status." 

(3)  SecUon  715(a)  is  amended  by  strilclng 
out  "caused  by  a  person  employed  under 
section  709  of  this  title  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment;". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  A  claim  accrued  under  section 
715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  before 
the  effective  date  of  title  II  of  this  Act  by 
reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  a  person 
employed  under  section  709  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  may,  if  otherwise  allowable,  be 
settled  and  paid  under  section  715  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  decision  to  the  contrary,  the  posi- 
tions of  persons  employed  under  section  709 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  existing  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  ol  title  n 
of  this  Act,  and  the  persons  holding  those 
positions  on  that  day,  shall,  on  and  after 
that  effective  date,  be  considered  to  be  posi- 
tions in  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  positions  in  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  Such  positions  shall  be  out- 
side the  competitive  service,  if,  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  the  persons  employed  therein 
were,  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  required  to  be  memben 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard. 

(c)  All  satisfactory  service  under  section 
709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  or  prior 
corresponding  provision  of  law  before  the 
effective  date  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Included  and  credited  In  the  determination  of 
length  of  service  for  the  purposes  of  leave, 
veteran's  preference,  group  life  and  health 
insurance,  seniority,  tenure,  training,  statui, 
and  other  rights  and  benefits  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  u 
the  case  may  be,  or  their  designees,  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Government  authority  concerned 
the  amount  of  satisfactory  service  to  be  in- 
cluded and  credited  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits.  Such  Govern- 
ment authority  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
accept  that  certification. 

(d)  Annual  leave  and  sick  leave  to  which 
a  technician  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
the  conversion  of  his  position,  as  provided  in 
section  204  of  this  Act,  shall  be  credited  to 
him  In  his  new  position. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4) ; 
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(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
j( clause  (5)  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "; 
uid";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause; 

"(6)  employment  under  section  709  of  title 
«,  or  any  prior  corresponding  provision  of 

1»* 


(b)  Notwithstanding    section    709(d)     of 
atle  32,  United  States  Code,  a  person  who, 
50  the  date  of  enactment  of  title  II  of  this 
irt.  Is  employed  under  section  709  of  title 
j2,  United  States  Code,  and  Is  covered  by 
ui'  employee  retirement  system  of,  or  plan 
sponsored  by,  a  State  or  Puerto  Rico,  may 
(SctTnot  later   than   the  effective  date   of 
atle  n  of  this  Act,  not  to  be  covered  by 
lubchapter  lU  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  concerned  or  Puerto  Rico,  to  remain 
covered  by  the  employee  retirement  system 
of.  or  plan  sponsored  by,  that  State  or  Puerto 
Blco.   Unless  such  an  election,  together  with 
t  statement  of  approval  by  the  State  con- 
cerned or  Puerto  Rico,  Is  filed  with  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Connmlsslon  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
person  concerned  Is  covered  by  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
(3ode,  as  of  that  date.     In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  files  a  valid  election  under  this 
subsection  to  remain  covered  by  an  employee 
retirement  system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by. 
t  State  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States 
may  pay  the  amount  of  the  employer's  con- 
tributions to  that  system  or  plan  that  be- 
come due  for  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
the  effective   date   of  title   II  of  this  Act. 
However,  the  payment  by  the  United  States, 
including    any    contribution    that    may    be 
made  by  the  United  States  toward  the  em- 
ployer's tax  Imposed  by  section  3111(a)   of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954,    as 
amended  (26  U.S.C.  3111(a) ) ,  may  not  exceed 
the  paj-ment  which  the  United  States  would 
otherwise  make  on  behalf  of  the  person  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  under  section  8334(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.    The  service  under  section  709 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  or  prior  corre- 
sponding provision  of  law,  of  a  person  who 
has  made  an  election  to  remain  covered  by 
the  employee  retirement  system  of,  or  plan 
sponsored  by,  a  State  or  Puerto  Rico,  shall 
not  be  creditable   toward   eligibility  for  or 
amount  of  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sic  205.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
218(b)  (5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  418(b)(5)),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Persons  employed  under 
lectlon  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
who  elected  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Act 
enacting  this  amended  sentence  to  remain 
covered  by  an  employee  retirement  system  of. 
or  plan  sponsored  by,  a  State,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  employees  of  the 
State  and  (notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph) ,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  coverage  group." 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
709(e)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  fix  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  positions  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  title  II  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  in  section  5332.  or  under  the  appropri- 
ate prevailing  rate  schedule  In  accordance 
with  section  5341  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  applicable.    In   fixing  such   rate: 

(1)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  General  Schedule,  or  which  Is  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
or  compensation  level  of  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule,  as  applicable,  in  which 
bit  position  is  placed,  his  basic  compensa- 
tion shall  be  Increased  to  that  minimum  rate. 

(2)  If  the  technician  U  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  equal  to  a 
rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  Is  equal  to  a  rate  of  the 


appropriate  grade  or  compensation  level  un- 
der the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule, 
as  applicable.  In  which  his  position  Is  placed, 
he  shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  that 
rate  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  at  that  rate 
\uider  the  prevailing  rate  schedule.  If  ap- 
plicable. 

(3)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  between  two 
rates  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  is  between  two  rates  of 
the  appropriate  grade  or  compensation  level 
under  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, as  applicable.  In  which  his  position  Is 
placed,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensation 
at  the  hgher  of  those  two  rates  under  the 
General  Schedule  or  appropriate  prevailing 
rate  schedule,  as  applicable. 

(4)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  meoilmum  rate  of  the  appropri- 
ate grade  or  compensation  level  of  the  ap- 
propriate prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable. In  which  his  position  is  placed,  he 
shall  continue  to  receive  basic  compensation 
without  change  In  rate  until — 

(A)  he  leaves  that  position,  or 

(B)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate, 
but,  when  any  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  any  sub- 
sequent apjjolntee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  In 
the  manner  provided  by  applicable  law  and 
regulation. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropriate  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Initial  adjust- 
ment of  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  those 
positions  and  technicians,  provided  for  by 
title  II  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  transfers  or  promotions  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5334(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. 

(c)  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  title  II  of  this  Act  whose  position  Is  con- 
verted to  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  to  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, as  applicable,  who  prior  to  the  Initial 
adjustment  of  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
has  earned,  but  has  not  been  credited  with, 
an  increase  in  that  rate,  shall  be  granted 
credit  for  such  Increase  before  his  rate  of 
basic  compensation  Is  Initially  adjusted  un- 
der that  subsection. 

(d)  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  title  II  of  this  Act  whose  position  is  so 
converted  to  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
In  rectlon  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  granted  credit,  for  purposes  of  his 
first  step  increase  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule or  prevailing  rate  schedule,  for  all  sat- 
isfactory service  performed  by  him  since  his 
last  Increase  In  compensation  prior  to  the 
Initial  adjustment  ol  his  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  An  increase  in  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  equivalent  Increase  with 
respect  to  step  increases  for  technicians 
whose  positions  are  converted  to  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  the  appropriate 
prevailing  rate  schedule  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

Sec  207.  This  title  becomes  effective  July 
1.  1967,  except  that  no  deductions  or  with- 
holding from  salary  which  result  therefrom 
shall  commence  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after 
July  1,  1967.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulations  jointly  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
n  Second 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  reason  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Nedzi],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
stand? 

Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second. 

Mr,  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  my  good  friend. 
Is  it  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  opposed 
to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  will  allay  the  gentle- 
man's fears.    He  is. 
Mr.  YATES.    I  will  withdraw. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  had  not 
reached  that  point  yet.    The  Chair  would 
have  asked  that  question. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The      SPEAKER.    The       gentleman 
qualifies.    Without  objection,  a  second 
will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  tMr.  Hi^bert]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes.    The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  recognized. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
H.R.  2,  comes  to  the  House  in  the  same 
form  as  the  House  passed  it  in  the  last 
session  by  a  vote  of  332  to  6.  The  lan- 
guage is  identical,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  the  deletion  of  what  is  known 
as  section  105,  which  provided  for  the 
callup  of  Reserves  under  certain  condi- 
tions. As  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  last  year  in  the  closing  days  this 
section  was  adopted  and  placed  in  the 
appropriation  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  House.  Obviously  it  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  include  this 
particular  section  in  the  bill  which  is 
brought  before  you  at  this  time. 

You  will  also  recall  that  last  year  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  legislation  I 
promised  the  House  that  the  first  order 
of  business  upon  the  return  of  the  90th 
Congress  would  be  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  and  that  we  would  bring 
it  to  the  House  floor  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble This  promise  is  now  being  kept.  It 
is  being  brought  to  the  floor  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  comes  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  a  vote 
of  39  to  1.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lone  negative  vote  has 
been  a  consistent  negative  vote  and  there 
was  nothing  new  in  that  declaration. 
But  39  members  of  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  you  will  recall,  is  known 
as  the  reservists  bUl  of  rights.  It  pro- 
tects the  integrity  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  country;  it  protects  the 
integrity  of  the  National  Guard;  it  guar- 
antees autonomy  to  both  groups. 

In  this  matter  there  is  also  placed  in 
the  bill  provisions  to  establish  a  civil 
service  status  for  the  National  Guard. 
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The  bill  before  you  todaf  is  divided 
into  two  Utles.  Title  I  of  th0  bill  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  Reserve  forces  gen- 
erally: and  tlUe  n  relates  to  the  National 
Guard  technician  program. 

TITLE    I — RESEBVX    TOVlfXa 

Title  I  Of  the  bill  has  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jective the  establishment  by  statute  of  a 
Reserve  components  structuire  that  will 
enable  these  components  td  more  fully 
and  effectively  meet  their  tnobllization 
readiness  requirements  as  eatablished  in 
the  contingency  and  war  plaais  approved 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  These  objectives 
would  be  accomplished  by — 

First.  Establishing  a  civilian  secre- 
tariat line  of  responsibility  Ifor  the  per- 
sonnel, materiel,  and  opera^onal  readi- 
ness of  the  respective  Reserve  com- 
ponents— Assistant  Secretarir  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower  and  ReBerve  Forces 
for  each  of  the  military  departments; 

Second.  Clarifying  the  composition  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  structore,  by  first, 
creating  a  Selected  Reservejforce  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of  the  Re- 
serve components  conslstinlf  entirely  of 
those  drilling  units  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve in  a  pay  status — tot^l  Ready  Re- 
ser\'e  strength  is  2 '72  million,  the  selected 
Reserve  would  be  less  than  1  million— the 
actual  drill  strengths;  second,  requiring 
that  the  personnel  strength  of  the  se- 
lected Reserve  In  each  of  the  Reserve 
components  be  maintained  at  not  less 
than   a   specified    nimaerl<al   strength. 
This  strength  is  well  belo\(  the  person- 
nel strengths  immediately  required  for 
mobilization   purposes   by  !  the   drilling 
units  of  these  Reserve  components.    Im- 
mediate mobilization  requirements — 1,- 
152,398 — whereas  selected  Heserve  floor 
strength  Is  962.000;  and  third,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  concerned  to  establish, 
reorganize,  or  deactivate  units  In  the 
selected  Reserve  Force  as  niay  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  chant;lng  require- 
ments in  contingency  and 'war  plans  of 
the  Department.    Unit  structure  is  pri- 
marily   a    military    decislbn— this    bill 
makes  that  clear  by  requiring  changes 
in  unit  structure  to  conform  to  contin- 
gency and  war  plans. 

Third.  Charging  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned with  the  statutory  iresponsibility 
to  provide  these  organize^  and  drilling 
units  of  the  Reserve  con^nents  with 
the  personnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
other  logistical  support  necessary  to  en- 
able these  units  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
to  meet  their  mobilization  readiness  re- 
quirements prescribed  for  them  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  contingency 
and  war  plans.  The  past  failure  of  Re- 
serve units  to  achieve  an  early  combat 
readiness  capability  is  baelcally  attrib- 
utable to  a  lack  of  equipifient  and  per- 
sonnel— this  would  be  cofrected  by  re- 
quiring the  Executive  to  satisfy  these 
basic  needs.  That,  simply  stated,  is  the 
marmer  in  which  title  I  would  hope  to 
provide  increased  readiness  in  our  Re- 
serve components  structure  and  substi- 
tute certainty  for  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  cost  of  enactment  <)f  title  I  arises 
entirely  from  a  provlslob  in  the  bill 
which  would  permit  per  (Jlem  payments 
to  Reserves  under   the  same   circiun- 


stances  as  they  are  made  avail- 
able to  Regiilar  personnel— attendance  at 
schools  away  from  home,  and  so  forth. 
This  feature  is  recommended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  will  cost  approximately  $12  million 
a  year. 

.jTTLE   II NATIONAL   GtTARD   TECHNICIANS 


Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians retirement  program.  It  accom- 
pUshes  this  objective  by  providing  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  with  a  Federal 
employee  status.  This  legislation  affects 
approximately  39,500  technicians  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard,  of  whom 
approximately  23,000  are  in  the  Army 
Guard,  and  16.500  in  the  Air  National 

Guard.  ,  j  w 

This  title  is  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Staff  Retirement  Systems. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  enactment  of  this  portion  of  the  bill, 
title  II.  would  result  in  the  requirement 
for  increased  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $13  million  a 

year.  , 

I  realize  that  this  brief  summary  of 
the  bill  only  touches  the  surface  of  this 
complex  legislation.  However,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  examines  in 
minute  detail  the  various  features  of 
H.R.  2  and  should  provide  such  addi- 
tional Information  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  its  position  on  H.R.  2  Is  that  previ- 
ously expressed  in  the  last  Congress  on 
similar  legislation. 

Stated  simply,  the  Department  sup- 
ports many  of  the  provisions  of  title  I, 
but  retains  its  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  strength  figures  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  endorses  title  n  of  the 
bill  which  relates  to  the  National  Guard 
technician  program. 

I  am  again  happy  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  reported 
out  this  legislation  by  a  record  vote  of 
39  to  1.  This  action  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  previous  record  on  this 
legislation  during  the  89th  Congress 
when  it  was  also  reported  out  with  only 
a  single  negative  vote. 

The  record  on  this  legislative  proposal 
Is  crystal  clear— it  deserves  your  en- 
dorsement and  I  therefore  urge  its 
unanimous  approval  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  elaborate  report  has 
been  reported  out.  The  committee  coim- 
sel.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Slatlnshek,  who  has 
performed  such  a  magnificent  job  on 
this  legislation,  has  made  himself  avail- 
able In  recent  weeks  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  find  myself 
remiss  if  I  did  not  again  thank  the  under- 
standing and  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  cooperation  in  this  matter.  Certainly, 
the  committee  has  received  full  coopera- 
tion from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
during  the  years  when  this  subcommit- 
tee has  considered  this  very  serious  and 
important  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  my  dlatin. 
gulshed  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivibs]. 
The  gentleman  has  given  my  subcommit- 
tee and  myself,  carte  blanche  authorlt7 
in  handling  the  legislation  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
which  it  Is  my  honor  to  chair. 

We  have  attempted  to  come  before  this 
body  with  a  piece  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion that  has  long  been  needed,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  support  it.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  at  this  time  that  I  shall  ask  lor 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  irfSERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana, and  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  for  bringing  forward 
this  erstwhile  legislation,  again,  early  In 
this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  military  reservists  and  tb» 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  also  the 
need  to  clarify  their  statxis. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the    subcommittee    [Mr.    Hebert],  has 
said  about  the  reservists  bill  of  rights 
including  both  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Organized  Reserves.    The  question 
is  will  the  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  I,  section  8.  and  the  National 
Defense  Act,  as  amended,  uphold  its  re- 
sponsibilities, or  again  delegate  this  area 
to  an  appointed  officer  whose  judgment 
has    been    oft    proved    erroneous,   for 
decimation  of  our  vital  Reserve  forces. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of   this   bill.     As   the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  knows.  I  am  one  who  voted 
for  this  legislation.    Having  served  as  a 
reservist  for  over  30  years  myself,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  retired  Resenes, 
and  having  been  chief  of  personnel  In 
a  department  of  the  Army,  medical  d^ 
partment,  I  know  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  I  am  in  full  support  of  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
disturbed  about  the  need  for.  at  least, 
the  Chief  of  the  executive  branch— the 
Commander  in  Chief— the  President, 
notifying  the  Congress,  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution— at  least  certify- 
ing the  need  of  the  services  to  the  Con- 
gress or  responsible  committees  before 
he  calls  up  individuals  or  component 


STOOPS' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  knows  full 
well  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ha 
only  the  past  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
called  up  the  enlisted  reservists  who  haw 
not  completed  adequate  training  or  con- 
tinued unit  training— often  no  fault  oi 
their  own— has  Indicated  that  they  w 
be  ordered  to  active  duty— without 
notifying  the  Congress— and.  partlro- 
larly  the  gentleman's  subcommitw 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  which  hw 
held  such  exhaustive  hearings  thereon^ 
and  which  has  come  to  such  a  pruden 
and  judicious  decision  In  the  form  « 


tus  legislation  which  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore us.  This  action  is,  of  course,  para- 
doxical in  view  of  the  use  of  selective 
lervlce  while  armounclng  and  enacting 
the  decimation  of  our  Reserve  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  nonger- 
naneness — and  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
paradoxically,  this  bill— section  605,  as 
tbe  gentleman  from  Louisiana  stated 
previously,  was  put  into  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1967. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  this  ques- 
tion: 

Does  this  authority,  since  It  Is  now  the 
law  of  the  land,  apply  only  until  June  30, 
1968? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  his  position, 
and  assisted  last  year  in  including  sec- 
tion 105  in  our  bill.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  within  our  committee,  and  the  mat- 
ter to  which  he  refers  is  a  matter  which 
probably  under  the  circumstances  be- 
longs in  the  study  of  the  draft. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  have  reassurance  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  my  dlstingiiished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
that  the  question  he  raises  on  recall  au- 
thority will  be  adequately  exposed  and 
explored  when  we  take  up  the  draft  act, 
and  it  will  be  adequately  covered,  and 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
continue,  would  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices assure  me  that  at  that  time  we  can 
recoup  the  jurisdiction,  the  surveillance, 
the  oversight  and  review  process,  and 
whatever  else  we  should  have,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  or  at  least 
require  of  the  President  a  certificate  of 
necessity,  or  of  notifying  the  Congress 
when  such  a  callup  is  to  be  made  under 
the  Selective  Service  Training  Act.  or 
under  this  act.  or  under  an  appropria- 
tion act? 

It  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  I  esteem 
and  honor  both  gentlemen  on  the  fioor, 
but  I  think  we  should  make  a  legislative 
record  that  (a)  this  prerogative  has  es- 
caped us;  (b)  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  about  it  until  June  30.  1968;  and  (c) 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  right  for 
the  Congress  to  know  when  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  this  device  rather  than  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act, 
rather  than  the  trained  and  Ready  Re- 
serve, because  it  is  the  action  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  delegated  too  much  power 
to  the  legislative  branch? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  have  mentioned  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and,  really,  there  is  also  a 
(d),  and  that  Is  that  we  do  not  plan  to 
give  away  any  Jurisdiction.  We  did  not 
come  here  to  do  that. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 


will  adequately  cover  this  when  we  take 
up  the  draft  study. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  I  will  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  later,  but  be- 
fore that  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  this  bill 
completely,  as  I  was  a  year  ago,  but  I 
nevertheless  understand  the  remarks  be- 
ing made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  incorporated  In  my  remarks 
today  will  be  my  views  concerning  the 
gentleman's  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
2,  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights,  and  urge  Its 
unanimous  approval  by  this  body. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  well 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation since  it  is.  for  practical  purposes, 
identical  with  H.R.  17195  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  21,  1966,  by  a 
vote  of  332  to  6.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  further  belabor  the  detailed 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  However, 
I  would  like  to  particularly  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
this  legislative  proposal  symbolizes  and 
reflects  the  le^slatlve  process  as  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers.  This 
Is  a  legislative  proposal  which  originated 
in  Its  entirety  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  found  itself  on  the  defensive 
In  regard  to  the  development  of  legis- 
lative recommendations  and  has  with 
increasing  frequency  and  regularity 
looked  to  the  executive  branch  for  lead- 
ership. Some  critics  of  the  congressional 
process  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
expertise  to  develop  legislative  proposals 
relating  to  complex  national  problems. 

Each  of  us  has,  in  some  small 
measure,  been  forced  Into  accepting  this 
continued  derogation  of  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  to  originate  legislation  and 
we  have  leaned  on  the  executive  to  sug- 
gest courses  of  action  which  we  might 
follow.  Thus,  for  years  the  Conamlttee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittees In  this  body,  have  reacted  to  leg- 
islative proposals  from  the  executive 
branch,  but  have  been  reluctant  to  act  on 
our  own  to  develop  and  Initiate  legisla- 
tion designed  to  correct  our  obvious  na- 
tional defects. 

This  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  House,  has 
In  my  opinion  been  dramatically  changed 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which,  under  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  has  stated  its  intention  that  the 
Congress  must  reassert  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  originate  legislation 
and  develop  laws  and  policies  refiectlve 
of  the  will  of  the  people — regardless  of 
executive  branch  views. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  effort  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  1965 
to  establish  this  principle.  At  that  time, 
the  executive  branch  marshaled  all  Its 
talents  and  abilities  to  shoot  down  a 


legislative  reconunendation  for  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  mUltary  pay  origi- 
nated by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. What  happened  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, since  the  Congress  in  the  loudest 
and  clearest  tones  totally  rejected  the 
adamant  executive  recommendations 
against  a  substantial  military  pay  in- 
crease and  supported  the  concmaittee  in 
its  legislative  recommendations. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  forcing 
the  executive  to  accept  the  1965  military 
pay  act  Is  now  beyond  dispute.  However, 
during  the  initial  House  debate  on  this 
vital  piece  of  national  defense  legisla- 
tion, there  were  those  who  refiected  our 
past  imfortunate  unwillingness  to  act 
afiarmatively  without  first  obtaining 
executive  branch  approval.  These  doubt- 
ing Thomases.  I  trust,  should  now  be 
convinced. 

The  Congress,  and  more  specifically, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
should  have  no  reluctance  to  act  boldly 
and  decisively  on  matters  affecting  our 
national  welfare  even  though  the  Execu- 
tive may  in  his  "wisdom"  counsel  to  the 
contrary.  To  do  otherwise  would  simply 
forfeit  our  legislative  responsibilities  and 
permit  the  Executive  to  also  perforpi,  by 
default,  the  legislative  function  specifi- 
cally delegated  In  the  Constitution  to  the 
Congress. 

Today,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  again  recommended  to  this  body 
a  legislative  proposal  which  it  has  de- 
veloped as  a  solution  to  a  vital  national 
security  problem. 

No  one  who  understands  the  complex 
demands  of  national  security  can  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  competent  and  Ready 
Reserve  Force.  Also,  everyone  concedes 
that  such  a  Reserve  military  force  must 
In  truth  be  immediately  responsive  to  our 
national  security  requirements.  How- 
ever, by  virtue  of  the  failure  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  support  these  Reserve 
component  forces  we  are  today  lacking, 
to  an  alarming  degree,  a  truly  responsive 
and  Ready  Reserve  component  structure. 

The  Committee  on  Anned  Services,  as 
the  Eigent  of  the  House,  has  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  our  national 
defense  posture  Is,  In  fact,  capable  of 
meeting  any  future  aggression.  There- 
fore, in  view  of  these  deficiencies  in  the 
Reserve  Forces  structure,  the  committee 
would  be  remiss  in  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities if  it  did  not  recommend  to 
the  Congress  this  urgently  required 
legislation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  Is  not,  by  this  legisla- 
tion, attempting  to  direct  the  operation 
and  administration  of  our  Reserve 
Forces.  It  is  simply  attempting,  by  this 
legislation,  to  Insure  that  the  executive 
branch  properly  discharges  its  functions 
as  a  partner  with  the  Congress  In  our  na- 
tional defense  effort. 

We  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices are  simply  tired  of  platitudes  and 
hollow  assurances  from  the  executive 
branch  and  Insist  that  the  Congress  be 
recognized  by  the  executive  as  a  full- 
fiedged  partner  in  our  mutual  effort  to 
Insure  that  our  Nation  will  have  a  com- 
pletely adequate  defense  force. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  Con- 
gress has  overwhelmingly  endorsed  this 
legislation,  the  executive  branch  and  the 
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Department  of  Defense,  In  pjartlcular, 
win  understand  Its  significance  and  then 
will  abandon  Its  heretofore  contemptu- 
ous disregard  of  the  will  of  the  people  in 
national  defense  matters.  ^ 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  J I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  at  thld  moment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker]  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quortmi  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  it  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker',  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  CalU . 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Casey 
Celler 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Felgban 
Pino 
Flood 
Flynt 

Frellngh-.ysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Goodell 
Hagan 
Haley 


[Roll  No.  14] 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Helstoskl 

Hull 

Irwin 

Karth 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Ijeggett 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Macdonald, 

Masa. 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Miller,  Calif. 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Nl-x 

OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Poage 


Poll!  ck 
Pool 

PUCI  QBkl 

Qulllen 


Rho  ies, 


Rogii 
Ror 


Ariz, 
rs,  Colo, 
in 


Rostenkowskl 

Rou  iebush 

Rupje 

Sam  Iman 

St  G  ermaln 

Saylsr 

Seld  f  n 

Shli  ley 

Shrlver 

Smlh.  Calif. 

Snyi  ler 

Stag ;ers 

Stel  [er.  Wis. 

Stu(  key 

Tho  npson,  N.J. 

Udajl 

Utt 

Vlgdrlto 

Wat  tins 

Wat  son 

Whf  len 

WhJ  Uey 

WhI  tten 

Wig  [Ins 

Will  ams.  Miss. 

Will  is 

WIU  on. 

CI  larles  H. 
Zlor 
Zwa:h 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temfore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  On  this  rollcall  325  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fuither  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  \  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temdore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi].  j 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker  aiid  my  col- 
leagues, as  you  know,  I  come  to  you  with 
very  convincing  credentials,  "the  vote  in 
the  committee  was  39  to  1.  But  I  feel 
strongly  about  this  matter  an^  I  simply 
request  that  you  listen  to  my  |statement 
and  determine  for  yourselves.  |as  I  know 
you  will,  which  position  is  the  oorrect  one 
to  pursue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  atteinpt,  some 
time  ago.  to  merge  the  Reserves  and 
Guards,  I  am  aware  of  the  tjemendous 
turmoil  which  has  been  created  In  the 
lives  of  our  professional  reservists.  I 
recognize  the  invaluable  contribution 
that  this  component  of  out  military 
forces  has  made  to  our  national  security, 
and  it  has  consistently  been  my  judg- 
ment that  some  kind  of  or(^r  should 


come  out  of  this  confusion.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  consideration  of  this  per- 
manent legislation  is  ill  timed.  While 
extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
during  1966,  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  that 
our  military  requirements  are  fluid  and 
our  military  posture  of  6  months  ago,  is 
different  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  McNamara  in 
his  statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  dated  January  23  of  this 
year,  in  referring  to  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  said  the  following : 

Very  good  progress  was  made  during  the 
last  year  in  meshing  these  two  structures  to- 
gether under  the  "One  Army"  concept.  But 
that  work  has  shown  even  more  clearly  that 
the  Army  still  has  units  In  its  reserve  com- 
ponents which  it  doesn't  need  and  still  lacks 
units  which  are  required.  Until  these  con- 
ditions are  corrected,  the  Army  as  a  whole 
will  not  be  able  to  attain  the  properly  bal- 
anced and  ready  posture  which  It  should 
have.  In  the  light  of  the  strong  objections 
raised  against  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
posed In  1965  and  1966  to  alleviate  these  or- 
ganizational and  structural  problems,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  is  now  exploring  other 
ways  of  solving  them. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  may  be  taken  Into  account,  the 
Army's  analysis  of  these  problems  will  not  be 
completed  until  after  the  Chiefs  have  fin- 
ished their  annual  review  of  the  military 
forces  in  March.  Pending  the  results  of  this 
analysis,  we  plan  to  maintain  substantially 
the  status  quo.  After  the  Army's  study  is 
completed,  we  will  submit  appropriate  revi- 
sions to  the  FY  1968  Budget  request.  If  nec- 
essary. 

We  are  In  the  opening  days  of  the  90th 
Congress,  and  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  report  a  bill  out  of  committee 
without  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  this 
study  made  by  experts  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  As  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  statement  indicates,  these  results 
will  be  available  in  March,  following 
which  there  will  be  ample  time  to  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

Our  Reserve  Forces,  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
exceed  in  number  the  mandated  mini- 
mums  in  the  bill,  and  in  accordance  with 
congressional  mandate,  funding  thereof 
is  included  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  request,  so  that  a  delay  in 
passage  of  the  bill  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  number  in  the  Reserves.  I  can  see 
no  valid  reason  for  proceeding  with  the 
enactment  of  permanent  legislation  at 
this  time. 

The  main  point  which  I  wish  to  raise 
against  the  bill  is  the  requirement  for 
wasteful  overstrengths  in  our  Reserve 
Forces.  In  the  light  of  our  Intense  efforts 
to  cut  down  on  unnecessary  spending 
coupled  with  all  the  obvious  inequities 
which  occur  in  the  draft,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  anyone  can 
justify  supporting  this  kind  of  require- 
ment based  upon  the  record  before  us. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  considering  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  despite  the 
careful  attention  which  I  have  devoted 
to  the  hearings  and  committee  delibera- 
tions I  do  not  consider  myself  an  ex- 
pert. And  I  might  parenthetically  say 
here  also  that  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  how  well  those  new  Mem- 
bers who  have  jxost  come  to  Congress 
imderstand  the  Reserve  problem  at  the 


present  time.  Based  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  am  convinced  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  make  this  kind  of 
a  decision  in  the  short  time  that  these 
new  Members  have  had  to  review  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself,  how- 
ever,  competent  to  report  to  the  House 
on  some  of  the  testimony  which  was 
given  to  our  subcommittee  which  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing this  entire  problem. 

As  you  know,  or  should  know,  the  bill 
has  mandated  certain  strengths,  name- 
ly, 640,000  to  be  distributed  between  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
From  where  this  figure  was  derived  I 
have  no  idea,  except  to  realize  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  figures  used  in  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  It  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  figures  given  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  who  rec- 
ommended a  total  Reserve  strength  of 
580,000  as  satisfying  completely  the  re- 
serve requirements  of  our  contingency 
war  plans. 

I  believe  it  is  unwise,  if  not  worse,  to 
compel  the  Defense  Department  to  keep 
in  the  Reserves  60,000  more  men  than 
those  responsible  for  determining  our 
reserve  strengths  say  is  necessary. 

This  is  necessarily  expensive  in  terms 
of  dollars  spent  and,  more  importantly, 
represents  a  mandate  to  withdraw  from 
our  draft  pool  60,000  young  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  understand  there 
are  inequities  in  the  draft.  We  know 
all  about  them,  we  have  read  about  them, 
and  we  have  heard  about  them  from  our 
constituents.  Everybody  is  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  some  system  which  will  more 
fairly  distribute  this  unavoidable  burden 
among  our  people.  Yet  here  we  are,  or- 
dering the  DOD  to  take  60,000  addi- 
tional men  and  place  them  in  the  Reserve 
where  they,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
are  immune  to  the  hazards  of  today's 
military  life. 

I  want  to  quickly  state  that  I  certainly 
do  not  regard  members  of  the  Resei-ve 
as  draft  dodgers.  At  the  time  most  of 
these  men  joined  the  Reserve,  it  was  no 
picnic  to  obligate  oneself  for  periods  of 
up  to  8  years  when  2  years  of  active 
peacetime  duty  could  have  satisfied  their 
mihtary  obligation.  Which  provided  the 
easier  way  out  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  which  form  of  serv- 
ice is  more  burdensome  and  to  enable 
60.000  men  to  choose  this  way  out  when 
no  requirement  for  their  services  has 
been  established  transcends  good  judg- 
ment and  fairness. 

The  strength  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents ought  to  be  judged  in  strictly 
military  terms.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  considering  the  strength 
of  our  total  Armed  Forces,  including  both 
those  on  active  duty  and  those  in  the 
Reserves.  Military  requirements  change, 
sometimes  rapidly.  What  one  year  may 
be  the  right  total  strength  and  the  right 
split  of  that  strength  between  Active  and 
Reserve  units,  may  be  the  wrong  strength 
and  the  wrong  split  the  next  year. 

I  therefore  think  it  is  a  mistake  for 
Congress  in  permanent  legislation  to  try 
to  specify  strengths.  It  is  a  worse  mis- 
take to  do  so  with  respect  to  only  one 


part  of  the  total  force  without  relation 
tothe  rest.  And  it  is  even  worse  to  freeze 
the  strength  of  that  one  part  at  a  level 
much  higher  than  the  testimony  of  those 
jesponsible  indicates  is  needed. 

I  find  one  further  objectionable  point 
In  the  requirement  that  the  mandated 
strength  be  "average  annual  strength", 
and  not  programed  to  attain  "end 
strength".  Given  a  certain  requirement 
lor  purpose  of  our  contingency  war 
plans,  the  logic  is  inescapable  that  should 
the  total  number  in  our  Reserve  forces 
gt  any  time  fall  below  the  mandated  fig- 
ure, it  will  be  compulsory  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  bring  into  the  Reserves 
a  greater  number  than  is  actually  re- 
quired for  national  security  purposes 
merely  to  satisfy  the  average  require- 
ment of  the  statute. 

This  is  wasteful,  my  colleagues,  and  It 
should  not  be  required  of  any  executive 
department. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  statement,  he  is  opposed  to 
the  bill  because  of  this  one  factor  on 
which  he  has  elaborated  and  that  is  the 
mandating  of  the  strength  of  the  Re- 
serves; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  No,  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  against  mandating 
minimum  strength.  I  was  prepared, 
however,  to  vote  for  the  bill  if  those  man- 
dated strengths  were  at  levels  testified  to 
as  being  necessary  by  the  people  in 
charge,  and  those  who  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  what  the  level 
of  strength  should  be. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  to  make.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered the  question.  He  is  really  op- 
posed to  the  entire  bill  with  all  Its  good 
effects  and  all  these  desirable  changes 
and  all  the  stability  it  would  provide,  but 
for  this  one  section  that  he  disagrees 
with,  he  is  against  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  in  his 
inimitable  fashion  has  not  stated  my  po- 
sition correctly. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Well,  state  your 
position. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
No.  1,  because  It  Is  being  brought  up 
at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  study  that  Is  presently  under- 
way in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  No.  2,  be- 
cause It  mandates  strengths  at  66,000 
above  those  testified  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Army  as  being 
necessary. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  No.  3, 
because  It  requires  average  annual 
strengths  rather  than  end  strengths  and 
because  I  think  this  will  lead  to  waste  In 
our  manpower  situation. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  so 
capable  and  so  fast  and  I  am  too  slow  to 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  him  so  let  me 
put  It  very  simply  In  A's,  B's  and  C's. 

A.  You  say  we  must  wait  until  the 
Army  completes  Its  study;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.   That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Do  you  know  that  such 
a  study  is  going  on? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  have  to  take  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  it.  He 
testified  to  that  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  He  has  not  told  us 
anything  about  It  and  the  Secretary 
may  change  his  mind  from  one  day  to 
the  next — certainly,  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  that. 

Did  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  suggested  that  until 
the  so-called  study  or  so-called  analysis 
was  completed,  which  would  be  after  the 
Joint  Chiefs  meeting,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  reserve 
structure  until  such  determination  is 
made;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Then  how  does  the 
gentleman  reconcile  that  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  fact 
that  only  last  week  he  disturbed  the 
status  quo  by  annoimcing  he  was  calling 
up  30,000  Reserves? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  As  to  the  strengths  In 
the  Reserve  Forces.  The  bill  does  pro- 
vide that  those  on  active  duty  be  In- 
cluded in  the  total  strength. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  point  and  I  am  not  disputing 
him,  but  the  record  shows  that  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  would  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  that 
printed  page  and  even  before  the  gentle- 
man echoed  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  he  does  so  eloquently  on  so  many 
occasions,  he  had  changed  it  by  30,000. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  obviously  defining  the  words 
"status  quo"  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
Certainly,  the  Secretary  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  status  quo  is  going  to  prevail 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  across- 
the-board  or  in  the  country  or  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
going  to  change. 

But  with  respect  to  the  total  number 
in  the  Reserve  forces  at  this  time,  I  do 
not  see  any  inconsistency  between  the 
Secretary  calling  up  Reserves  and  his 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  that  with  the  gentleman,  but  the 
record  will  show  that  the  status  quo 
means  very  simply  to  me — the  status  quo 
means  what  is  as  of  right  now. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  come  to  an  impasse.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  only  have  20  min- 
utes on  each  side  to  explore  a  problem 
that  is  as  serious  as  this.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  bring  the  bill  up 
under  a  rule  so  that  all  of  the  Members 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man's great  wisdom. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  we  realize  he  is  one  of  the 
most  attentive  and  most  valued  members 
on  the  subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
attended  all  the  sessions  for  many  years 
and  this  subject  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  subcommittee  since  1962  when  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  were 
originally  targeted  for  destruction  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  So  I  do  not 
know  what  further  discussion  or  hear- 


ings could  possibly  contribute  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  valid  point.  He  stated  that  this  has 
been  going  on  since  1962.  There  re- 
mains in  this  Congress  a  full  2  years 
and  I  think  we  could  have  waited  just 
a  few  more  days  and  secured  the  bene- 
fit of  a  review  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense so  that  all  Members  could  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further — he  has  been  very  kind 
thus  far — I  should  like  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. This  is  keeping  a  word.  This 
is  keeping  a  promise  that  I  made  to  this 
House  last  year  that  this  matter  would 
be  brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  using  my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  what  I  In- 
tended to  do. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  respect  the  chairman 
for  trying  to  keep  his  word.  However,  I 
think  the  House  would  be  very  under- 
standing, if  the  gentleman  would  bear 
with  me,  if  he  would  say  that  a  review 
of  this  entire  problem  is  now  going  on 
and  I  request  the  House  to  relieve  me  of 
that  commitment.  I  am  sure  the  House 
would  very  gladly  have  done  so. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  could  not  make  that 
statement  because  I  know  of  no  such  re- 
view of  the  matter  going  on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expued. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
this  bill  was  very  carefully  reviewed  In 
extended  hearings  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  fact  that  we  had  reached  rea- 
sonable conclusions  in  an  intricate  and 
difficult  area  was  attested  by  the  vote  of 
this  House  when  this  bill  came  before  us 
in  the  last  session.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  appears  on  the  floor  today  under 
suspension,  and  it  is  in  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  by  our  chairman  that  it 
would  be  the  first  order  of  business  in 
the  90th  Congre&s. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  chairman  for  the  careful 
and  painstaking  way  in  which  this  sub- 
ject was  carefully  studied.  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  note  that  the  report 
which  has  been  filed  sets  forth  in  detail 
these  diflScult  recommendations  which 
have  been  made.  Further,  we  wished  to 
promptly  provide  relief  very  much  needed 
with  regard  to  the  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians under  title  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  this 
legislative  recommendation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is 
painfully  aware  of  shortcomings  In  the 
combat  readiness  capability  of  our  Re- 
serve components.  For  more  years  than 
I  care  to  remember,  these  shortcomings 
have  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  members  of  our  committee,  as 
well  as  other  knowledgeable  members  of 
the   House.     On  many   occasions,   the 
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Members  have  been  told  that  corrective 
action  was  being  initiated  by  (ihe  execu- 
tive branch  to  overcome  those  defici- 
encies. 

History  clearly  indicates  thQ  continu- 
ing eagerness  of  the  Congress! to  accept 
these  bland  assurances  of  corrjective  ac- 
tion by  the  Executive  and  the  enactment 
of  whatever  enabling  legislaticii  was  re- 
quested by  the  Executive.  We;  note  that 
In  1955  Congress  approved  thje  Reserve 
Forces  Act  upon  a  representation  by  the 
executive  branch  that  this  legislation 
would  enable  the  military  to  achieve  the 
level  of  combat  readiness  in  our  reserve 
components  essential  to  our  contingency 
and  war  plans.  ' 

Again  in  1958  the  Congress  t^cqulesced 
in  the  Pentomic  reorganization  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Guard  ccpaponents 
primarily  because  of  the  promise  that 
this  change  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Army  Reserve  components  to  achieve  the 
level  of  combat  readiness  estential  to 
these  components. 

Needless  to  say.  the  results  were  con- 
siderably below  expectations,  ^nd  again 
in  1962  another  reorganization  of  the 
Army  Reserve  components  waj  effected. 
This  reorganization,  on  the  so-called 
ROAD  concept,  was  supposed  to  achieve 
"dramatic"  improvements  in  combat 
readiness  with  the  development  of  divi- 
sion forces  which  would  be  cjapable  of 
being  sent  to  combat  within  8  wieeks. 

Even  though  these  assurances  were 
given  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  at  this  point,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations  over  the 
promised  increase  in  combat  readiness 
since  In  their  view  the  basic  differences 
in  trained  personnel  and  equlpijient  were 
not  being  met.  Although  the  qommittee 
appeared  to  accept  these  assiirances  of 
the  Executive  It  was  not  sui!prised  to 
again  find  that  the  promised  goals  were 
not  attained. 

The  Members  of  this  body  \flll  there- 
fore understand  and  appreciate  the  gen- 
uine concern  expressed  by  Members  of 
Congress  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  late  in  1964.  annoiinced  the 
Dei>artment's  Intention  to  once  again 
completely  reorganize  the  ArmJ?  Reserve 
components. 

After  an  exhaustive  scrutiniy  of  this 
proposal  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  reorgani- 
zation proposal  was  flatly  rejected  by 
the  subcommittee  since  it  wis  clearly 
evident  that  once  again  the  magic  for- 
mula advanced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  achieve  Increasea  combat 
readiness  was  simply  to  "reorgnnize." 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  concluded  that  action  on  Its 
part  was  imperative.  Consequently,  It 
decided  to  take  legislative  initiative  to 
Insure  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  in- 
creased "combat  readiness"  Irn  our  Re- 
serve components. 

This  legislation,  drafted  by  iie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  will,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  do  nothing  oqore  than 
that  which  Secretary  McNamara  and  his 
subordinates  have  assured  the  Congress 
over  the  past  6  years  that  they  Intended 
to  accomplish. 

The  legislation  does  not  inhibit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretaries 


of  the  Individual  military  departments 
from  reorganizing  and  restructuring  re- 
serve components.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  requires  reorganizations  and  restruc- 
tures of  the  Reserve  components  when- 
ever there  occurs  a  significant  change  In 
our  contingency  and  war  plans  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

However,  this  legislation  does  require 
that  whatever  reserve  unit  structure  is 
established  by  the  Secretary  that  he  be 
obliged  as  a  matter  of  law  to  provide 
these  drilling  units  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve components  with  the  personnel, 
equipment,  and  related  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  these  units  under 
his  jurisdiction  to  meet  the  mobilization 
readiness  requirements  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
contingency  and  war  plans. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  sup- 
port a  reserve  components  structure  that 
is  not  in  fact  immediately  available  on 
the  basis  of  plarming  considerations  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We 
have  today  such  a  reserve  component 
structure. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  himself  in  estab- 
lishing the  so-called  selected  Reserve 
forces  within  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents consisting  of  approximately 
155,000  personnel,  found  it  necessary  to 
cannibalize  other  units  In  the  Reserve 
structure  to  provide  this  small  force 
with  the  equipment  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  training  and  potential 
combat  readiness  requirements. 

Also,  it  is  significant  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  approved  100  per- 
cent manning  for  these  units  in  the  se- 
lected Reserve  structure  because  he  too 
recognized  that  higher  manning  levels 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  these  units  achieving  the  early 
readiness  dates  established  for  them. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  simply  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Defense  to  car- 
ry out  Its  promises.  In  other  words,  we 
have  taken  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  its  word  and  propose  to  Incorporate 
into  the  law  such  statutory  requirements 
as  will  insm^  pursuit  with  appropriate 
diligence  of  the  objectives  desired  by 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress. 

Title  n  of  this  measure  is  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  me  since  I  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
National  Guard  technicians. 

A  little  less  than  2  years  ago  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Individuals 
in  my  congressional  district  and  thou- 
sands of  others  throughout  the  country 
did  not  know  for  whom  they  were  work- 
ing. They  were  then,  and  still  are,  civil- 
ian technicians  engaged  by  the  National 
Guard.  As  such  they  occupy  a  most  un- 
usual position.  Thoxigh  the  Federal 
Government  pays  their  salaries  and  the 
State  and  local  Guard  units  control  their 
activity,  both  disown  them.  As  a  result, 
over  39.000  dedicated  men  have  been  left 
in  a  virtual  "no  man's  land"  of  public 
emplojTiient.  They  are  "orphans"  In 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Fortunately,  title  H  of  this  bill  will 
rectify  the  situation  by  classifying  these 
technicians  as  Federal  employees,  end- 


ing, once  and  for  aU,  the  double  stand- 
ard which  now  exists.  In  addition,  tiiese 
people  will  be  eligible  for  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  and  life  and  health  in- 
surance. Their  positions  will  be  con- 
verted to  the  Federal  GS — general  sched- 
ule— and  WB — wage  board — systems  at 
the  same  or  greater  compensation. 
Sick,  armual,  and  military  leave,  as  well 
as  step  level  and  time-in-grade  increases 
which  had  been  earned  will  be  carried 
over.  Also,  most  other  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits  will  become  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inequities  I  have  de- 
scribed will  be  eliminated  by  H.R.  2. 
The  men  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
have  served  our  country  faithfully  for 
decades  not  only  as  civilian  employees 
but  as  fighting  men  as  well.  They  ask 
no  special  category,  no  special  treatment, 
no  preference  before  the  law.  They 
simply  seek  recognition  and  a  classifi- 
cation similar  to  that  of  their  civil  serv- 
ice counterparts.  This  bill  will  provide 
just  that. 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill,  as  I  am 
sure  will  most  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  also  been  one 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  leg- 
islation since  Its  Incipiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jdeld  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SncES]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  positive  strides  have  been  made 
for  those  who  serve  In  the  Active  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  work  it 
was  Congress  which  took  the  Initiative 
and  Congress  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
result.  Full  credit  must  go  to  the  great 
Committee  on  Anned  Services,  to  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  to  its  members. 

Now  we  must  make  equally  positive 
strides  for  those  who  serve  In  the  Reserve 
components. 

For  a  time,  efforts  in  Congress  for  the 
Reserves  had  to  be  largely  defensive. 
We  were  fighting  to  keep  the  Reserves 
alive.  There  were  headlines  which  told 
of  Inadequate  training.  Inadequate 
clothing.  Inadequate  equipment  for  the 
Reserve  components.  We  know  these 
conditions  existed  because  we  saw  them. 
Tlie  Pentagon  sought  a  merger  which  the 
Congress  would  not  accept  and  will  not 
accept.  But,  in  all  of  this  there  were 
those  who  feared  we  were  witnessing  the 
slow  death  of  the  time  honored  tradition 
of  a  strong  Reserve.  And,  morale  of  the 
Nation's  reservists  suffered — suffered 
grievously. 

Even  so,  the  line  has  been  held.  For 
2  years,  a  little  handful  of  defense- 
minded  Congressmen  have  kept  the  Re- 
serves Intact.  This  is  not  enough.  De- 
fensive tactics  alone  cannot  Insure 
strong  Reserve  components.  The  best 
defense  Is  a  strong  offense.  Now,  it  Is 
time  to  press  forward  to  insure  strong 
and  well-equipped  and  well-trained  Re- 
serve components  of  high  morale. 

For  this  we  require  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Reserve  components.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  past  24  months  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  Congress,  If  it  is  to 
carry  out  its  constitutional  responsibility, 
must  specify  In  detail  the  national  policy 


ind  law  governing  this  very  important 
danent  of  our  national  security  team. 

We  must  have  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
[{(serves.  Now  such  a  bill  is  before  us. 
Already  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
jjientatives.  Last  year  the  vote  there 
0ts  332  to  6.  That  is  better  than  56  to  1. 
Biese  were  good  odds.  Our  friends  in 
Ihe  Senate  who  will  be  floor  managers 
(or  the  bill  were  engrossed  late  last  year 
In  appropriations  and  in  other  essential 
ijiDs.  They  could  not  get  to  the  Hubert 
^.  But  a  clear  statement  of  Intent  to 
t»ke  up  such  a  bUl  early  this  year  was 
deed  then  by  Senate  leaders.  Amer- 
ica—not  just  the  Reserves — America 
needs  to  have  this  bill  written  Into  law — 
Intact— for  America's  security. 

America  needs  Reserves  who  are  ready 
for  any  action  which  may  be  required  of 
them.  For  this  they  must  have  ofiQcial 
support  from  the  military  services  and 
from  the  Pentagon.  For  this  they  must 
have  modem  equipment  with  which  to 
train.  For  this  they  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  condition  themselves  for 
ihatever  action  may  be  required.  None 
of  this  implies  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Reserves  for  the  perpetuation  of  dead- 
wood.  There  must  be  constant  planning 
and  reorganization  and  pruning  where 
needed  to  stay  modem. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  the  Re- 
serves are  insurance  for  an  adequate  de- 
faise.  The  premiiun  is  not  expensive; 
the  Nation  easily  can  afford  it.  It  could 
be  disastrous  not  to  have  this  insurance 
In  force.  It  would  be  disastrous  today  to 
And  oiu-selves  in  a  larger  war  without 
the  iMickup  forces  the  Reserves  provide. 
A  bill  of  rights  for  the  Reserves  wUl  spell 
all  these  things  out  in  law.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance.  Nor  could  the 
Reserves  ever  be  struck  down  by  the 
stroke  of  one  pen. 

This  is  what  the  Hubert  bill  is  Intended 
to  accomplish,  and  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  his  committee  most  heartily  for  their 
foresight  and  determination  in  again 
bringing  tlUs  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
a  similar  bill  last  September  when  it  was 
last  before  the  House  but  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill  today.  Times  have 
changed,  conditions  have  changed,  and 
I  have  changed  my  mind  about  the  bill. 

First.  It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  bill 
c&me  before  the  House  late  in  the  day 
last  September.  There  was  a  rather 
strong,  emotional  atmosphere  surroimd- 
ing  It  when  the  charge  was  made  that  the 
Roerves  had  become  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary for  certain  of  Its  members  to  avoid 
being  drafted.  I  do  not  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  that  charge  was  true,  but 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  the  charge 
was  made. 

If  there  was  any  validity  to  that  argu- 
ment, there  is  none  now  because  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  contains  a  provision  which 
brought  an  end  to  that  practice.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  carrying  out 
the  congressional  intent  by  making  avail- 
able for  active  duty  members  of  the  Re- 
serves who  had  previously  never  been  on 
active  duty. 

Secondly,  I  called  the  Department  of 


Defense  this  morning  and  was  told  that 
the  top  adn:ilnistrators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  opposed  to  certain 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill.  Such 
opposition  includes  the  Secretary  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admittedly, 
they  are  experts  and  their  views  have  not 
been  given  the  weight  they  deserve. 

Mr.  HIcIBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
as  soon  as  I  am  through;  the  gentleman 
may  seek  to  correct  anything  I  have  said 
with  which  he  disagrees. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  We  shall  see.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  I  talked  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  I  was  told  the  things  I  have 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Incredible 
to  me  that  a  bill  of  such  importance 
should  be  brought  before  this  House 
with  debate  of  only  20  minutes  on  each 
side,  with  no  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment. A  bill  of  such  enormoxis  impor- 
tance to  the  secm-ity  of  our  coxmtry  and 
to  the  possible  destiny  of  so  many  of 
our  young  men  should  be  debated  at 
length,  not  within  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  a  side. 

There  is  not  one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  who 
has  not  received  letters  questioning  the 
fairness  of  the  draft.  Yet  in  this  bill  we 
are  establishing  a  system  for  a  voluntary 
Reserve,  Isolating  a  portion  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower  pool  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  draft.  I  feel 
there  is  an  important  relationship  be- 
tween them,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Selective  Service  bill  will 
liave  to  be  considered  within  a  few 
months. 

I  believe  it  can  be  argued  and  argued 
very  well  that  we  should  consider  the 
whole  question  of  military  manpower  as 
one  fleld.  The  question  of  the  Reserves 
should  not  be  Isolated  from  selective  serv- 
ice questions.  We  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  all  our  manpower  eflSciently 
and  reasonably. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  latter  argu- 
ment deserves  special  consideration,  be- 
cause the  President  has  appointed  a 
Manpower  Commission  to  investigate  the 
questions  throughly  and  make  its  report. 
Why  is  there  a  rush  to  pass  this  bill  at 
this  time?  That  Commission  has  not  yet 
reported.  We  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  top  experts  in  the 
country  before  we  pass  upon  legislation 
of  this  permanent  nature,  legislation 
which  seeks  to  establish  the  Reserve 
Force  as  a  special  and  distinct  group. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  cited,  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  If  he  desires  me 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  he  says  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  stated,  he  spoke  to  some  people 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
morning,  in  the  manpower  section,  and 
he  was  told  the  top  administrators  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  opposed  to 
title  I  of  this  bUl. 


Mr.  HUBERT.  Was  the  gentleman 
told  that  at  least  three  of  the  sections  of 
title  I  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Speaker 
to  be  Introduced  as  individual  bills? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  did  not 
tell  me  that. 

Mr.  h6bE31T.  The  gentleman  should 
get  all  the  facts  before  he  makes  these 
statements. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  suggests  that  all  the  facts  are 
not  being  presented  here  imder  this 
limited  procedure.  We  would  be  able  to 
have  such  facts  If  this  bill  came  up  under 
the  regular  procedure  that  would  permit 
him  to  present  them. 

A  presentation  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure,  does  not  permit 
us  to  examine  the  bill  thoroughly  or  to 
present  our  arguments. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  what  Is 
happening  right  now  belles  that,  because 
the  gentleman  is  getting  the  facts  under 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  obviously  in  error.  I  am 
not  getting  the  facts  under  this  proce- 
dure. One  cannot  get  the  facts  on  this 
highly  controversial  bill  with  20  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  bUl  Is  not  con- 
troversial, except  in  one  area. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  area  is  highly  con- 
troversial. Some  of  us  are  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  because  we  believe  there 
Is  very  serious  controversy  here. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  page  10  of  the  report 
It  Is  said  that  about  39,000  National 
Guard  technicians  are  to  be  blanketed 
under  the  Civil  Service  retirement  pro- 
gram.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  the  committee  give 
any  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
Civil  Service  retirement  fund  Is  $48  bil- 
lion worse  off  than  ever  right  now?  We 
have  a  $48  billion  deficit. 

I  was  imder  the  Impression  that  we 
had  passed  legislation  last  year  which 
provided  that  thereafter  no  one  else 
would  be  blanketed  in  under  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system  vmless  a  pro- 
vision were  made  to  take  care  of  their 
part  of  the  contributions,  as  well  as  the 
Government's  part. 

We  are  $48  billion  in  the  red,  not  be- 
cause the  Civil  Service  workers  have  not 
been  paying  their  money  In,  but  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
putting  its  matching  money  In. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  can  well  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  concern.  I  share  that 
concern.  However,  the  jurisdiction  as  to 
correcting  any  overall  deficit  In  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  fund  would  remain 
not  with  this  committee  but  with  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oflace  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Once  they  are  blanketed 
In  under  this  bill  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  supports  that  in  this 
bill.    This  is  a  feature  which  the  Presl- 
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dent  and  the  administratipn  strongly 
recommended. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  thlsi  question  of 
the  solvency  of  the  civil  setvice  retire- 
ment fund  deserves  immediate  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  aditunistration, 
the  CivU  Service  Commission  and  the 
appropriate  committee  of  Cc|ngress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Why  did  thfe  gentleman 
take  it,  if  it  is  wrong?  I 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  have  nol  said  it  was 
wrong.  I 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  th^  gentleman 
told  the  gentleman  from  Notth  Carolina 
it  was  wrong.  I 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No.  I  think  we  need 
more  than  40  minutes  to  ge<  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  straightened  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  yott  do,  too,  if 
we  are  to  go  on  the  record  tliiat  has  been 
made  in  the  20  minutes  usep  to  present 
their  case  by  those  who  favc*  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?       | 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to|  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  M*.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  future  of  our 
Reserve  component  structure  rests  on  the 
action  which  the  Congress  ivill  take  on 
this  bill. 

Congress,  through  the  yeafs.  has  given 
generous  financial  support  td  the  Reserve 
program.  Each  year  there  1$  included  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  funds  approximating  $2  billion 
In  support  of  these  forces,  purely,  with 
this  tjrpe  of  financial  support,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  of  #nerica  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  their  Reserve  com- 
ponent structure  is  one  fuUj^  capable  of 
satisfying  the  mobilization  flequirements 
established  for  it  by  the  Joibt  Chiefs  of 
Stafif. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true.  Our 
Army  Reserve  Forces  today,  iexcept  for  a 
few  selected  Reserve  imits,  are  woefully 
incapable  of  meeting  the  rfeadlness  re- 
quirements established  byi  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
assured that  a  variety  of  changes  in  imits 
of  the  Reserve  components  would  over- 
come the  obvious  lack  of  readiness  in 
these  units.  Alas,  these  assurances  were 
without  foundation. 

The  Department  of  Defer^se  and  par- 
ticularly its  civilian  exe^itives  have 
only  given  lipservice  to  thes^  assurances. 
The  lack  of  Reserve  readineps  Is  directly 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Pentagon 
to  discharge  its  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Con- 
gress must  exercise  its  constitutional 
authority  "to  raise  armies"  and  stipulate 
in  the  statutory  requirements  that  they 
will  and  must  be  met. 

The  bill  before  you  today  Ihas  received 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  every 
veterans  and  service  organization  directly 
interested  in  our  national  ^curlty  pro- 
gram. ' 

Even  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
reluctantly  acknowledged  thfc  desirability 
of  many  of  the  provisions '  in  this  bill. 
Yet.  for  some  unexplained,  reason,  the 
Department  refuses  to  endoiise  this  legis- 
lation despite  the  fact  that  Its  provisions 


would  simply  put  into  law  the  very  same 
assurances  the  Congress  has  been  given 
by  the  executive  branch. 

This  legislation  does  not  dictate  the 
unit  structure  of  the  Reserve  components. 
It  specifically  provides  that  the  unit 
structure  of  the  Reserve  components  will 
be  that  required  by  our  contingency  and 
war  plans. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  the 
Department  to  spend  one  penny  for 
equipment  and  facilities  which  are  not 
required  in  our  war  and  contingency 
plans.  It  simply  requires  that  once  a 
unit  is  established,  that  It  be  properly 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  service 
concerned  with  personnel,  equipment 
and  facilities  both  for  training  and  ulti- 
mately for  mobilization. 

I  should  like  to  remind  our  friends  in 
the  Pentagon  that  the  Congress  and  the 
taxpayers  of  America  have  a  right  to 
expect  an  efficiently  organized  and  ad- 
ministered Reserve  component  program. 

This  legislation  will  serve  that  objec- 
tive and  give  direction  and  leadership  to 
the  thousands  of  young  Americans  who, 
for  no  selfish  reason,  are  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  2  and  join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  in  urging  its 
unanimous  approval  by  this  body. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  has  heard 
a  great  deal  of  oratory  and  discussion 
concerning  this  bill,  H.R.  2.  The  Mem- 
bers have  also  been  given  a  detailed 
resimie  of  every  specific  feature  of  the 
bill,  both  in  the  statements  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
prehensive report  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  some  Members  not  as 
familiar  with  the  Reserve  problem  may 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  objectives  of  this 
bill.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  emphasize  once 
again  that  this  legislation  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  assist  the  Reserve  components 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  in  fact  truly 
combat  ready  and  responsible  to  the  mo- 
bilization requirements  as  dictated  by 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Stated  another  way,  the  bill  is  designed 
to  insure  that  drilling  units  in  the  Reserve 
component  structure  will  be  given  both 
the  personnel  and  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  them  to  discharge  both  their 
training  requirements  and  their  ultimate 
mobilization  requirements. 

The  emphasis  in  this  bill  is,  therefore, 
on  personnel  and  on  equipment. 

There  are  very  substantial  equipment 
shortages  in  the  Reserve  component  pro- 
gram which  in  turn  has  had  a  very  adf 
verse  effect  on  the  training  of  personnel 
in  these  organized  units.  This  fact  of 
life  is  clearly  enunciated  in  a  report  made 
by  Maj.  Gen.  James  F.  Cantwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Guard  Association, 
at  the  88th  general  conference  of  that 
association,  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in 
October  of  this  past  year.  General 
Cantwell,  at  that  time,  said: 

The  designation  of  a  selected  Reserve  force, 
the  bulk  of  It  In  the  Army  National  Guard, 
had  reverberations  throughout  our  organiza- 


tion and  further  depressed  the  readiness  ol 
non-SRP  organizations  by  forcing  us  to  dj. 
vert  trained  personnel  and  equipment  to  th« 
SRP  units.  This,  of  course,  compelled  & 
retreat  to  basic  Individual  combat  training 
In  most  Instances  and  made  critical  the 
shortage  of  basic  equipment  and  spare  parta. 

The  foregoing  statement  sets  out  in 
crystal  clear  fashion  the  problem  not 
only  confronting  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation but  similar  problems  confront- 
ing the  Army  Reserve. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  committee  hearings  on 
this  legislation  last  year.  These  hear- 
ings are  printed  Committee  Document 
No.  86,  and  beginning  on  page  10793 
through  10803,  are  reproduced  copies  of 
correspondence  between  the  committee 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  relative 
to  personnel  requirements  for  the  Re- 
serve components.  The  very  first  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  committee,  on  page 
10794,  is  "what  are  the  total  immediate 
mobilization  requirements  for  personnel 
"in  the  Organized  Reserve  program? 

The  Department  of  Defense  response, 
which  you  may  rest  assured  was  designed 
as  much  as  possible  to  support  its  views 
on  this  matter,  nonetheless  clearly  indi- 
cates an  immediate  mobilization  require- 
ment for  these  drilling  units  far  in  excess 
of  the  figures  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  floor  of 
not  less  than  640,000  personnel  in  the 
Army  Reserve  components,  whereas  the 
Department  of  Defense  document  sent  to 
the  committee  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  indicates 
an  immediate  mobilization  requirement 
for  these  Army  Reserve  components  of 
688,000  personnel. 

Now  lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are  im- 
mediate mobilization  requirements  as 
distinguished  from  follow-on  personnel 
requirements  which  are  required  later 
during  the  mobilizations  buildup  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress itself  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1967 
also  used  the  same  figures  utilized  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  emphasized  these  points  only 
to  clear  up  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  vital  and  important  objective 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  support  this  bill, 
and  particularly  title  n.  It  will  give  the 
Reserves  employee  status. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2,  known  as  the  Reserve 
bill  of  rights.  This  measure  has  two 
titles.  The  purpose  of  title  I  is  best 
described  in  the  report  when  it  states  the 
purpose  of  title  I  is  to  more  fully  and 
effectually  enable  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents to  meet  their  mobilization  readi- 
ness requirements.  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  how  anyone  could  oppose  such 
a  purpose.  While  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
title  I,  it  would  seem  to  me  from  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  report  that  the  Depart- 


-ent  actually  registers  opposition  to  only 
aoe  of  the  elements  of  title  I. 
It  should  be  remembered  as  we  debate 
^measure  today  that  the  House  Armed 
ja^ces  Committee  have  held  hearings 
Tthis  subject  matter  for  the  past  sev- 
aal  years.  It  should  also  be  recalled 
^  in  the  89th  Congress,  an  almost 
Sentical  bill,  HJl.  17195  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  332  yeas  to  6  nays. 

vyhile  a  majority  is  not  necessarily 
right  it  is  equally  true  that  neither 
sSnild  a  minority  of  1  of  a  conmilttee 
tliat  has  labored  over  this  problem  for 
such  a  long  time  be  the  only  one  with 
ijie  right  ariswer.  There  should  be  no 
je»son  for  the  inference  that  all  other 
oembers  of  the  committee  are  wrong. 
A  strong  recommendation  for  the  bill  is 
ihe  fact  that  after  lengthy  hearings  by 
tlie  subcommittee  and  consideration  by 
the  full  committee  the  vote  to  report  out 
HJl.  2  was  39  to  1.  In  this  country  we 
have  been  taught  we  must  follow  and 
respect  the  divided  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  are  many  times  by 
5-to-4  opinions. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  may  be 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  consider- 
ing title  I  of  H.R.  2  at  this  time,  which 
one  member  of  the  conunittee  has  sug- 
gested, H.R.  2  is  a  good  bill  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  contains  title  n. 
Referring  to  title  n.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance  stated  in  1966 
of  Identical  wording  "we  strongly  sup- 
port such  a  provision."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  in  his  opinion  title  II  would  do 
much  to  improve  the  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  very  simply  stated 
will  establish  a  Federal  employee  status 
for  technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard.  This  provision  for  Federal  em- 
ployee status  will  go  a  long  way  to  enable 
these  Guard  units  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate force  of  capable,  efficient  and 
dedicated  career  employees. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  nearly 
40,000  technicians  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  about  23,000  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  17,000  in  the  Air 
National  Guard.  I  am  not  certain  how 
many  of  these  technicians  live  in  our 
congressional  district  but  we  would  seem 
to  have  a  disproportionate  number  be- 
cause last  year  and  then  again  this  year 
we  have  received  a  substantial  voliune  of 
mail  urging  the  passage  of  benefits  for 
the  National  Guard  provided  by  H.R.  2. 
The  National  Guard  technicians  are 
presently  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  are  not  considered  Federal  em- 
ployees and  for  such  reason  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  retirement,  health 
and  insurance  benefits.  Title  n  would 
remedy  this  situation  and  accord  these 
men  a  Federal  employee  status  and  make 
them  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

The  only  cost  connected  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n  is  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  $13  million  which  would  rep- 
resent the  cost  of  employer  contributions 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  retire- 
ment, health  and  insurance  benefits. 
Surely,  this  is  a  small  enough  price  to 
pay  to  insure  retention  of  an  adequate 
force  of  these  dedicated  career  people. 

Even  if  a  few  opponents  of  H.R.  2  can 
argue  that  the  mandated  strength  of  Re- 


serve cc«nponents  is  at  too  high  a  level 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
mon objective  of  both  the  opponents  and 
proponents  of  this  bill  is  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  The  only  argimient  is 
over  what  is  the  right  spUt  between  ac- 
tive and  Reserve  units.  But  title  I  Is  only 
half  of  the  bill.  Only  title  I  appUes  to 
Reserves.  Title  II  applies  to  the  National 
Guard  and  there  is  apparently  not  a  sin- 
gle critic  of  this  title  either  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  from  the 
membership  of  the  House.  This  should 
be  good  enough  reason  to  support  H.R.  2. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
is  considering  this  legislation  so  early  in 
the  session,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  bill,  as 
written,  will  strengthen  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  services  as  well  as 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guaid 
technicians.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
was  not  fully  considered  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  afternoon,  for  purposes  of  time, 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks  to  title 

II  of  this  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
technicians  of  our  National  Guard.  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  need  to  clarify  status  of  such  per- 
sormel  and,  for  that  reason,  on  January 
23,  I  introduced  H.R.  3284.  The  lan- 
guage of  my  bill  is  Identical  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today. 

Many  of  the  technicians  of  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  have  contacted 
me  during  the  past  several  months  con- 
cerning the  need  and  the  justification  for 
this  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  im- 
fortunate  position  In  which  these  tech- 
nicians find  themselves  is  ably  described 
by  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Patemo,  the  president 
of  the  Association  of  Civilian  Techni- 
cians, Inc.  He  describes  the  situation 
which  exists  today  as  follows: 

After  years  of  faithful  service,  these  tech- 
nicians stUl  do  not  have  a  retirement  pro- 
gram; no  hospitalization  or  Insurance  plan 
paid  In  part  by  their  employer;  no  grievance 
procedures  beyond  State  level;  no  merit  pro- 
motions or  career  opportunity,  and  are  dis- 
charged from  their  positions  at  age  60,  even 
before  becoming  eligible  for  social  security. 
They  have  been  disowned  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments.  They  do  not 
know  who  employs  them. 

Certainly,  the  work  of  these  techni- 
cians is  vital  to  our  entire  military  effort 
and  I  believe  that  such  persons  deserve 
fairer  treatment  than  they  have  received 
In  the  past.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  favorably  consider  the  bill 
today,  including  that  portion  of  it  which 
wUl  confer  upon  the  technicians  of  our 
National  Guard,  the  consideration  and 
persormel  benefits  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  very  fine  provisions  in  title  U,  I  can- 


not support  H.R.  2.  I  think  that  it  Is. 
unwise  to  legislate  such  rigid  require- 
ments for  the  structure  of  the  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  substantial  merit  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
increase  the  military  effectiveness  of 
many  of  these  units.  And  I  take  very 
seriously  the  thoughtful  and  impressive 
separate  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Lucien  Nkdzi, 
filed  with  the  committee  reports. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  reforms 
in  the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians which  would  be  accomplished  by 
title  n  are  long  overdue.  I  support  these 
provisions.  If  they  were  contained  in  a 
separate  bill,  I  would  vote  for  them.  I 
regret  that  the  imwise  provisions  in  the 
bill,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  recorded  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  2.     As  the  Members  no 
doubt  know,  in  the  last  session  I  sup- 
ported a  clarification  of  the  status  of 
National  Guard  technicians  and  intro- 
duced H.R.  15142  to  that  end.     These 
employees  are  virtually  the  only  group 
of  Goverrunent  employees  not  covered  by 
retirement  plans,  and  the  reason  results 
purely  from  an  anomaly:   the  Federal 
Government  considers  them  to  be  State 
employees,  while  acknowledging  respon- 
sibility for  their  welfare;  on  the  other 
hand  a  great  many  States  treat  them  as 
Federal  employees  because  they  are  hired 
under  Federal  authority  and  paid  from 
Federal    funds.     Under   these   circum- 
stances most  of  these  individuals  are 
denied  retirement  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  other  employees  in  Qov- 
errmient  and  industry.    Thus  we  have  a 
number  of  employees,  performing  a  vital 
function,  and  being  denied  employment 
benefits  for  purely  technical  reasons. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  service  wlilch  these  em- 
ployees render.  These  are  the  men  who 
keep  the  equipment  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion. They  operate  the  National  Guard 
supply  systems,  armories,  alrbases,  and 
other  facilities  on  a  full-time  basis,  mak- 
ing them  immediately  responsive  to  a  call 
for  mobilization.  And  although  their 
daily  civilian  tasks  are  closely  related  to 
their  duties  when  they  are  ordered  to 
active  Federal  military  service,  they  are 
faced  with  the  hazards  of  emplosrment 
confronted  by  no  other  Federal  employee 
and  the  loss  of  their  job,  at  60,  or  earlier, 
when  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  I  strongly  support  the 
protection  of  these  dedicated  men. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  2  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Reserve  Forces  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Vitalization  Act  of  1967, 
title  n  of  which  provide  benefits  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  This  bill 
clearly  will  strengthen  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  and  will 
protect  units  from  arbitrary  action  which 
would  decimate  such  units.  It  will 
clarify  the  status  of  reservists  who  have 
completed  their  active  duty  training  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  manpower 
pool  if  the  need  should  arise.  This  Is  a 
fair  bill  and  should  remove  a  large  meas- 
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ure  of  the  uncertalny  of  status  which  In 
many  Instances  now  exists. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  2  win  provide  a  retire- 
ment status  and  eligibility  for  National 
Guard  technicians  who  have  heretofore 
been  denied  a  retirement  status  of  any 
kind  because,  while  they  ha^e  been  paid 
with  Federal  funds,  they!  have  been 
deemed  to  be  State  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  several  States.  This 
legislation  to  clarify  the  technicians 
status  and  to  provide  retlrtement  eligi- 
bility and  benefits  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
strongly  support  this  portlo^  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2,  a  bill  to  revital- 
ize the  Reserve  Forces.  }  introduced 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature  in  August 
1965:  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee product  that  is  bef  org  us  now  is  an 
improvement  In  many  iniportant  re- 
spects. The  bill  will  give  stability  to  the 
Reserves,  which  are  an  imbortant  seg- 
ment of  our  defense.  It  wlU  provide  for 
adequate  strength  levels,  adequate  train- 
ing, and  availability  for  thei  Commander 
in  Chief  to  utilize,  as  the  n«eds  arise.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  hjill  will  pass 
unanimously  as  it  is  manlltestly  greatly 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  today  Is  conslderingj  H.R.  2,  the 
bill  designed  to  Improve  thejStatus  of  our 
Reserve  Forces  and  to  gr»nt  National 
Guard  technicians  their  proper  rights  as 
Federal  employees.  Early  enactment  of 
this  measure  will  Insure  action  this  year 
by  the  other  body  which,  unfortunately, 
did  not  happen  last  year  diie  to  lack  of 
time.  The  adjutant  genpral  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  MaJ.  Gen.  ,C.  F.  Necra- 
son.  has  expressed  his  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  urge  the  Housf  to  pass  YLR. 
2  by  an  overwhelming  mar^. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  B.B.. 
2,  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  Secretary  has 
been  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  our 
Reserve  Forces,  keeping  th^m  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  turmoil  or  "turbulence,"  as 
It  is  now  popularly  called .     , 

I  have  great  confidence  Ih  the  reserv- 
ists, officers .  and  enlisted  men,  through- 
out our  Nation.  They  are  the  solid  citi- 
zen backup  of  our  Nation's  defenses. 
Their  only  desire  is  to  have  the  means  to 
train  and  be  ready.  This  bijl,  at  last,  will 
finally  give  them  this  means  and  let  them 
know  that  the  Congress  supports  them  in 
their  patriotic  sacrifices  to  support  our 
national  security. 

I  compliment  the  author^  of  this  care- 
fully constructed,  well  thought  out  bill. 
Its  features  to  provide  a  stronger  man- 
agement structure  for  the  Reserves  and 
to  provide  Tninimnm  strengths  in  each 
Reserve  component  has  long  been  needed 
and  are  especially  valuable. 

I  strongly  urge  the  enaotment  of  the 
Reserve  bill  of  rights  whldh  will  finally 
end  what  Saiator  Stenni*,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee  calls  the  "reign  of 
terror"  waged  in  the  Pentagon  against 
the  Reserves  in  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize that  H.R.  2  will  be  passed  today  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  I  will  welcome 
that  passage  with  regar(t  to  title  II, 
providing  a  Federal  employee  status  for 


technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard,  which  I  strongly  favor. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  this  bill  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
including  those  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Nedzi]  .  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  his  minority  views. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  last  August  on  the  simi- 
lar bill  then  being  considered  (H.R. 
16435) : 

TJnllke  Its  approach  to  force  structure, 
the  bill's  approach  to  the  personnel  strengths 
which  the  force  structure  should  contain 
Is  not  consistent  with  the  realities  of  force 
planning  In  a  world  of  changing  military 
requirements.  By  mandating  minimum 
strengths  for  each  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents In  each  of  the  services,  the  bill  Im- 
poses an  unrealistic  and  inflexible  restric- 
tion not  only  on  the  Ck)mmander  In  Chief 
and  his  principal  civilian  advisers  but  also 
on  his  professional  military  advisers,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Authority  to  adjust 
strength  levels  to  changes  In  military  re- 
quirements must  be  available. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bill  mandates  an  aggregate  strength 
of  over  100,000  men  higher  than  Is  necessary 
today,  even  after  taking  Into  account  the 
Increased  manning  levels  presently  In  effect. 
To  comply  with  this  mandate  will  mean 
withdrawal  from  the  pool  of  draft  eligible 
men  of  over  100.000  more  Individuals  than 
are  required  for  the  Reserve  Forces.  The 
mandate  should  be  eliminated. 

Last  month.  Secretary  McNamara 
stated  that  the  Army  was  reviewing  the 
entire  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve Forces  and  that  its  "analysis  of 
these  problems  will  not  be  completed 
until  after  the  Chiefs  have  finished  their 
annual  review  of  the  military  forces  in 
March."  I  am  imaware  of  any  reasons 
why  H.R.  2  should  have  been  brought 
to  the  floor  at  this  time,  without  the 
possibility  of  giving  any  consideration  to 
the  results  of  the  study  currently  in 
progress. 

FinaUy.  If  this  piece  of  legislation  had 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  the  usual  procedure,  it  would  have 
been  debated  at  length,  and  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  House  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  eliminate  its  objection- 
able features.  It  seems  to  me  regrettable 
that  this  important  legislation  was  con- 
sidered under  provisions  which  permit 
no  amendments  and  under  which  debate 
is  limited  to  a  total  of  40  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  2,  the  Reserve 
Forces  blU  of  rights. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  our  Active 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  battle  to 
halt  the  march  of  commimlsm,  I  think  it 
is  most  proper  that  we  work  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  will  not  be  unprepared 
to  meet  any  other  crisis  which  may  arise. 

The  speciflc  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
been  adequately  explained  here  today. 
I  would  like  simply  to  comment  on  two 
points  which  I  feel  woi*  toward  a  rea- 
sonable, stable  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  title  I.  it  Is  provided  that  there  be 
created  within  the  Ready  Reserves  a 
selected  Reserve  force,  or  SRF.  This 
type  of  imlt  Is  to  be  maintained  at  a  nu- 


merical level  and  logistical  strength 
which  will  insure  that  it  can  meet  the 
mobilization  requirements  specified  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Our  military  needs  in  this  age  are  too 
diverse  for  us  to  feel  protected  simply 
by  having  Reserve  Forces  of  a  certain 
numerical  strength.  Some  of  these  units 
must  always  be  available,  and  be  avaD- 
able  quickly.  The  type  of  unit  which 
would  be  needed  quickly  is  a  point  which 
is  likely  to  change  over  a  period  of  only 
a  few  months.  I  think  this  provision  of 
the  bill  gives  the  Joint  Chiefs  the  flexi- 
bility and  discretion  needed  to  assure 
that  disputes  all  over  the  world  can  be 
met  with  adequate  strength  in  reserve. 
Title  n  of  this  bill  makes  National 
Guard  technicians  Federal  employees, 
and  gives  them  the  benefit  of  retirement! 
group  life  insurance,  group  health  In- 
surance, and  overtime  benefits.  Due  to 
the  need  for  people  with  highly  special- 
ized skills,  many  of  the  Guard  units  to- 
day employ  individuals  in  a  civilian  ca- 
pacity during  the  week  and  in  a  military 
capacity  for  the  weekend,  or  other  train- 
ing period.  The  status  of  these  individ- 
uals during  their  week-day  employment 
has  been  unclear;  while  they  work,  as 
employees  of  the  States,  they  are  actually 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Con- 
sequently, their  employment  status  has 
been  in  limbo,  and  they  have  been  denied 
many  of  the  benefits  otherwise  afforded 
to  State  or  Federal  employees.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  many  National  Guard 
employees  at  Camp  Malory  in  Austin, 
Tex. 

It  is  clear  that  this  person  is  needed 
full-time  for  the  operation  of  the  air- 
craft, but  usually  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  unit  to  have  these  technicians  on 
the  job  as  full-time  military  personnel. 
It  is  also  clear  that  a  purely  civilian  em- 
ployee cannot  satisfy  the  need  here,  since 
this  technician  must  also  be  fully  sub- 
ject to  a  callup  to  active  duty  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  unit.  Without  these 
people,  the  imlts  would  be  crippled,  and 
unable  to  perform  the  mission  assigned 
them. 

I  feel  this  provision  gives  the  Individ- 
ual a  fair  chance  for  employment  bene- 
fits, allows  the  status  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Guard,  and  provides 
the  national  defense  with  a  good  system 
to  get  and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  generally  in  support  of  all  the  goals 
of  this  legislation  and  feel  that  this  bill 
is  a  sound  approach  to  the  problems  ve 
face  here. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  so-called  Reserve  bill  of  rights,  HJl 
2,  which  we  consider  today  raises  a  num- 
ber of  questions  in  my  mind  and  I  would 
like  to  state  my  views  on  it. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  overhaul  the 
U.S.  Reserve  Force  structure  and  would 
establish  a  permanent  average  annual 
unit  strength  for  the  various  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ob- 
jected to  mandated  minimum  strength* 
for  these  components,  on  the  basis  tlw 
these  requirements  would  deny  needed 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changes  in  our 
military  requirements.  At  a  time  whffi 
we  have  seen  a  number  of  high  drait 
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-Us  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
fl7in  Vietnam,  I  cannot  be  enthusiastic 
j)Out  this  aspect  of  the  bUl  which  estab- 
Mes  by  law  a  rigid  numerical  man- 
power requirement  for  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard. 

Unfortunately,  the  manpower  man- 
ggement  issues  involved  seem  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  basic  disagreement  be- 
tweai  congressional  committee  and  the 
Defense  Department  over  the  future  of 
the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard. 

Title  n  would  provide  retirement 
status  and  eUgibility  for  National  Guard 
technicians.  Up  to  now,  these  techni- 
cians who  are  paid  with  Federal  fimds, 
have  been  deemed  to  be  State  employees 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  various 
States.  As  a  result  of  their  unique 
status,  they  have  not  been  adequately 
provided  for  by  either  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral governments.  Consequently,  this 
title  will  clarify  their  status  by  making 
them  Federal  employees  and  thus  eligi- 
ble for  various  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits, including  retirement. 

Legislation  to  provide  this  status  and 
resulting  benefits  is  long  overdue  and  I 
strongly  support  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
comes  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
affording  no  opportunity  for  amend- 
ments. Hence,  since  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  wisdom  and  desira- 
bility of  some  of  the  bill's  provisions,  I 
am  qualifying  my  support  of  it  in  this 
way  in  the  hope  that  these  issues  will 

receive  full  consideration  in  the  other 

body. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today,  for  the  second  time,  to 
case  my  vote  in  favor  of  more  equitable 
status  for  the  more  than  38,000  National 
Guard  technicians  across  the  country. 

As  every  Member  who  served  in  the 
last  Congress  will  recall,  we  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  H.R.  17195  last 
fall,  a  bill  which  provided  substantially 
the  same  status  for  technicians  as  H.R.  2. 
At  the  time  we  considered  H.R.  17195 
last  year,  I  urged  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider moving  back  the  effective  date  of 
Utle  n  from  July  1,  1967,  to  July  1.  1966. 
I  supported  such  a  move  because  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  have  waited  so 
long  a  time  to  achieve  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble employment  status,  that  I  saw  no 
reason  for  them  to  wait  beyond  the  time 
when  Congress  acted  to  clarify  their 
status. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  con- 
tains an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1967,  as 
did  HJl.  17195.  While  it  would  no 
longer  be  practical  to  make  title  n  retro- 
active to  July  1,  1966,  I  strongly  urge 
that  an  effective  date  of  January  1. 1967, 
would  be  both  possible  and  appropriate. 
Every  month  we  wait  to  grant  tech- 
nicians full  Federal  employee  status  will 
mean  that  more  and  more  technicians 
with  many  years  of  service  under  an 
Inequitable  status  will  have  either  retired 
or  otherwise  separated  from  the  tech- 
nician corps  without  having  the  benefits 
eomiected  with  Federal  employee  status. 

My  support  for  an  earlier  effective 
date  for  title  n  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  my  own  bill,  H.R.  713,  contains  the 
earUer  date  of  January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  today  have  recognized  the  need  for 


a  clarified  status  for  technicians  for  the 
second  time.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the 
Senate  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  act 
on  this  measure  in  the  89th  Congress.  I 
believe  that  we  in  the  House  have  done 
our  duty  to  these  38,000  public  servants 
by  taking  up  H.R.  2  early  In  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Congress.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  make  every  effort  to 
complete  the  task  of  affording  these  men 
and  women  with  full  Federal  employee 
status  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  passage  of  H.R.  2  under  the 
limited  procedures  of  debate  and  amend- 
ment provided  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  As  a  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  aware  of  the 
attention  which  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi],  has 
given  to  this  problem  and  I  also  feel  that 
the  points  he  has  made  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  2  deserve  our  careful  consideration. 
I  am  most  sympathetic  to  our  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  who  are  left 
in  a  status  somewhere  between  Federal 
and  State  employees,  without  adequate 
retirement  and  other  fringe  benefit  pro- 
tections. I  have  supported  legislation  to 
clarify  their  status,  and  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  along 
these  lines. 

However,  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
today  is  of  much  greater  significance  to 
our  total  defense  posture,  and  I  believe 
that  we  need  the  benefit  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  facts  available  before  making 
changes  in  our  Reserve  system.  It  is 
only  a' short  time  until  we  shall  have  the 
annual  report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Department  of  the  Army's  analysis 
also  awaits  that  report.  Delay  in  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2  until  we  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  report,  the  de- 
partmental recommendation,  and  the 
careful  deliberation  and  debate  of  the 
House,  will  not  seriously  affect  our  Re- 
serve components.  For  this  reason,  I 
plan  to  vote  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  2,  the  Reserve 
Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vltallzatlon  Act, 
a  measure  which  I  have  cosponsored. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  especially  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert], 
who  Introduced  this  measure  for  the 
early  consideration  that  has  been  given 
to  this  bill. 

The  House,  on  September  21,  1966,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  passed  a  simi- 
lar measure  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nlclEins.  It  appears  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  further  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Passage  today  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  will 
provide  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
eventual  enactment  of  this  much  needed 
legislation  in  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  HJl.  2  Is 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  pos- 
ture of  our  national  security.  This  leg- 
islation would  help  to  remedy  the  Ills 
which  have  beset  our  Reserve  Forces. 
The  present  status  of  our  Reserve  Forces 
Is  so  Ill-defined  that  this  Nation  could 


find  Itself  left  In  a  very  vulnerable  posi- 
tion should  a  situation  rise  calling  for  a 
large  or  extended  mobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  sev- 
eral reorganizations  of  the  Army  Re- 
serves.   These,      however,      have      not 
achieved  the  desired  goal  of  providing 
better  trained  and  better  equipped  Re- 
serve Forces  which  are  maintained  at  a 
high  state  of  readiness  and  able  to  meet 
any  national  emergency.    Instead,  the 
contemplated  action  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
Anny  and  Air  Force  Reserves  has  created 
instability   and   Insecurity  in   the   Re- 
serves.   This,  in  turn,  has  caused  a  sub- 
stantial lowering  of  both  the  operational 
readiness  and  the  morale  of  these  forces. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  2  is  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
to   be   charged   with  responsibility   for 
administration,  operation,  and  readiness 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces.    His  responsibilities  are  clearly 
set    forth    and    his    jurisdiction    well- 
defined  so  that  they  do  not  overlap  with 
other  DOD  manpower  functions.    Fur- 
ther raising  of  the  status  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  is  provided  by  the  establishment 
within  each  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  respon- 
sible for  matters  relating  to  manpower 
and  Reserve  affairs  within  his  service. 

The  composition  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  will  be  modified  and  en- 
larged in  order  to  strengthen  it  and  as- 
sure that  priority  consideration  is  given 
to  the  role  of  the  Reserves. 

Policies  with  regard  to  reservists  are 
sufficiently  spelled  out  in  this  bill  so  that 
the  uncertainties  which  in  the  past  have 
plagued  the  life  of  individual  reservists 
will  no  longer  exist.  The  requirement 
that  reservists  go  on  active  duty  training 
for  not  less  than  4  months  within  180 
days  after  enlistment  should  result  in  a 
considerably  strengthened  Reserve  Force. 
Another  major  feature  of  the  bill  deals 
with  National  Guard  technicians  upon 
whom  the  measm-e  would  bestow  Federal 
employee  status.  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians are  presently  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  employed  by  the  State 
Guards,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
of  either  Federal  or  State  employment. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  they 
would  be  entitled  to  Federal  retirement, 
health,  and  Insurance  benefits.  These 
provisions  to  Improve  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  ought  to  go  a 
long  way  in  improving  their  morale  and 
enabling  the  Guard  to  maintain  a  force 
of  capable,  highly  trained  career  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  provisions  of  H.R.  2  which, 
along  with  many  others,  are  designed  to 
remove  the  present  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  our  Reserve  Force  structure  and 
to  insure  that  oiu:  Reserve  Forces  are 
adequately  trained  and  maintained  in  a 
high  state  of  readiness  by  making  their 
existence,  composition,  and  minimum 
strength  a  matter  of  permanent  law. 

I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  for 
HJl.  2. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  distln- 
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guished  gentleman  from  Soutl  i  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Cominittee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  stands  $o  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brother  co  leagues  in 
the  Hoiise  and  who  has  the  aldmiration. 
the  love,  the  affection,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  members  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2.  As  chain  lan  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  this  legislation, 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  fact  tha^  the  man- 
dated floor  on  personnel  strength  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  a  sroper  dis- 
charge of  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clauses  11.  12,  13, 
and  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  reserves  td  the  Con- 
gress the  responsibility,  anjong  other 
things,  "to  raise  and  support!  armies,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  These 
powers  were  not  inserted  ir  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  en  dowing  the 
National  Goverrunent  with  pbwer  to  do 
these  things,  but  rather  to  designate  the 
department  of  the  Goverruiient  which 
should  exercise  such  powers.  Moreover, 
they  mandate  Congress  to  tah  e  measures 
essential  to  the  national  defe  ise  in  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  during  a  period  of 
actual  conflict. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  au  ;hority,  the 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  exer- 
cised this  constitutional  resp(  nsibility  in 
establishing  the  military  policy  of  the 
Nation  as  regards  the  authbrized  per- 
sonnel strengths  of  the  Armdd  Forces. 

Section  62  of  the  National  1  defense  Act 
of  1916  (39  Stat.  198)  specifically  estab- 
lished a  mandatory  strength  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Among  other  things,  the 
language  of  section  62  prdvlded  that 
there  shall  be  "a  total  pea^e  strerigth 
of  not  less  than  800  enlisted  men  for 
each  Senator  and  each  Representative  In 
Congress."  ! 

The  Congress,  In  Public  Law  82-416 — 
section  5013  of  title  10,  Uiiited  States 
Code — stated  that  the  Matlne  Corps 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  I  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  air  A^ngs.  This 
mandate  was  observed  by  President  Tru- 
man after  legislation  had  been  signed 
Into  law. 

Apropos  the  foregoing  ]  legislative 
precedents  for  the  establishment  of 
minimun  personnel  strengths  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  Secretary  bf  Defense 
McNamara,  in  appearing  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1965,  conceded  the  right  of 
Congress  to  establish  minimum  person- 
nel strengths  in  the  Reserve  Forces. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  McNamara 
said:  I 

The  legislative  authority  Is  vtry  clear.  It 
Bays  700.000  men  for  "65.  Nowjlf  you  want 
700.000  men  for  '66,  you  have  thfe  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  write  that  anto  the  leg- 
islation.    And  frankly,  we  havb  no  redress. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  thkt  the  right 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  4oor  on  the 
personnel  strengths  of  the  Heserve  com- 
ponents is  clear  and  unequivocal.  The 
strengths  prescribed  in  thl$  legislation 
are  precisely  those  mandaited  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
fiscal  act  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

These  strengths  will  go  inio  effect  im- 


mediately after  the  statutory  language 
in  the  appropriations  act  lapses  on  July 
1,  1967. 

Congress  must  reassert  its  role  and 
exercise  its  responsibility  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  establishing  Its  Armed 
Forces.  This  legislation  is  only  a  small 
step  forward  in  that  direction  but  it 
symbolizes,  in  my  mind,  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  to  once  again  become 
an  equal  partner  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  our  national  security. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  era 
in  which  the  Congress  has,  by  default, 
permitted  the  executive  branch  to  arbi- 
trarily take  action  in  respect  to  our 
Armed  Forces  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  American 
people. 

This  legislation  is,  therefore,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  Congress  and 
one  in  which  each  of  you  will  have  par- 
ticipated by  your  endorsement  of  H.R.  2. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Hebert]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  324,  nays  13,  not  voting  95,  as 

follows : 

(Roll  No.  15] 

TEAS— 324 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnllt 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brasco 
Bray 
Broclt 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Btirleson 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 


Colmei 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dv»yer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erler.born 

Esch 

Eshlem&n 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Foley 


Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«)ert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Joelson 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Oathinss 


Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 


King.  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Macben 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

May 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 


Adams 
Bingham 
Cob  elan 
Dlngell 
Eckhardt 


Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara,  HI. 
Olsen 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poff 
Pool 

Price,  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
PurceU 
Quie 

Bailsback 
Randall 
Barick 
Reld,  ni. 
Reid.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reinecke 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Roth 
Roush 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 
St.  Onge 
Satterfleld 
,  Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 

NAYS— 13 

Farbsteln  Roybal 

Nedzl  Scheuer 

O'Hara.  Mich.     Yates 
Rees 
Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING — 95 


Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

StrattoQ 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tea^ue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  G». 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wig. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

XJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Abbttt 
Ashbrook 

Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
CahiU 
Casey 
Clatisen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Dlggs 
Dow 

Downing 
Edwards,  Calif 
Everett 
Felghan 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Goodell 
Hagan 
Haley 


Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Helstoskl 

Hull 

Irwin 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Uoyd 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nix 

O'KonskI 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottmger 
Patman 
Pettis 
Poage 


Pollock 

Pucinski 

Quillen 

Ronan 

RostenkowsU 

Roudebuah 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Selden 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Utt 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Wa. 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  B. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 


llr  Multer  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi 
(or,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

llr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

lir.  Bow  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Goodell  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

jjr   Watson  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Quillen  with  Mr.  Pucinski. 

j£r.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

jlr.  CahlU  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Laird  with  Mr.  Bostenkowskl. 

Mr.  Harvey  VTlth  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr!  Baring  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  O'KonskI. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
PoUock. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Marsh  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Patman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ttble. 


EMPHASIS     ON    CRIME    AND    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  address  by  former  Justice 
ol  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Charles  E. 
Whittaker. 

I  think  Justice  Whittaker  has  placed 
proper  emrrfiasis  on  certain  areas  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement  that  should 
interest  every  person  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  certain  that  every  think- 
In*  person  in  the  United  States  realized 
that  crime  in  our  country  would  increase 
when  we  permitted  demonstrations,  riots 
»n<i  other  similar  type  incidents  to  hap- 
pen without  seemingly  any  restrictions 
on  the  part  of  our  Qovemment. 


We  cannot  expect  good  law  enforce- 
ment when  certain  people  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  break  any  State  or 
municipal  law  without  being  punished. 
This  is  what  has  been  happening  in  our 
country  during  the  past  6  or  8  years. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  the  address  made  by  Justice 
Whittaker. 

The  Causes,  and  the  Etfects  Upon  Public 
Order,   or  Planked,  Mass  Violations  of 
Our  Laws 
(An  address  by  Charles  E.  Whltteker,  before 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  February  14.  1967) 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  once  that  I  did 
not  volunteer  for,  but  actively  resisted,  this 
assignment.    My  resistance  rested  upon  the 
common  desire,  perhaps  unworthy,  to  avoid 
involvement.     With  the  aid  of  some  sena- 
torial   pressures,    that   resistance   was    sub- 
dued; so  I  now  find  myself  before  you  under 
a  charge   to   discuss  "Law,   Order  and  Civil 
Disobedience."      But,    without    meaning    to 
change  the  substance  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  embraced  by  that  title,  I  have  amended 
It  to  "The  Causes,  and  the  Effects  upon  Pub- 
lic Order,  of  Planned,  Mass  Violations  of  Our 
Laws." 
conscious  violation  of  our  criminal  laws 

IS    NOT   "civil"   DISOBfaJEENCi: 

Thus,  as  you  vdll  note,  I  have  eliminated 
the  word  "Civil"  and  have  substituted  "Vio- 
lations" for  "Disobedience."  I  have  done  so 
because  the  conduct  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  not  "Civil"  In  nature,  nor  Is  It  any 
"passive  resistance"  or  "disobedience"  like 
that  preached  and  practiced  by  Gandhi  and 
by  Thoreau.  Instead,  what  we  are  con- 
fronted by.  and  must  deal  with,  are  active, 
overt  and  willful  mass  violations  of  our 
criminal  laws.  That  conduct  \a  not  "civil 
disobedience"  In  any  dictionary  or  acceptable 
sense  of  those  simple  words.  The  under- 
standable desirable  to  avoid  openly  admit- 
ting advocation  and  commission  of  crime 
cannot  excuse  us  from  calling  that  conduct 
what  It  Is.  Active  and  overt  acts  willfully 
committed  in  violation  of  our  criminal  laws 
are  criminal  violations  not  "civil  disobedi- 
ence." My  elimination  of  the  word  "civil" 
from  the  title  suggested  by  our  hosts,  and 
my  substitution  of  "violations"  for  "disobe- 
dience" in  that  title,  eUminates  those  fal- 
lacies and  correctly  states  what  it  Is  that  we 
must  here  discuss. 

the  purposes  of  this  debate 
I  am  told  that  the  purpose  of  our  debate 
is  not  primarily  to  resolve  disagreements,  but 
is,  rather,  to  try  to  determine  what  they  are, 
to  Isolate  them  and  to  lay  bare  their  root 
causes.  That  clarlflcatlon  helps  toward 
bringing  our  task  within  manageable  limits, 
for,  while  I  have  professed  to  have  some 
comprehension  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  our  rampant  and  racing  lawlessness  and 
disorders,  I  have  not  professed,  and  do  not 
now  claim,  to  have  a  simple,  sure  or  Im- 
mediately effective  remedy.  Indeed.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  such.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  remedy. 

requisites  op  those  purposes 
If  we  are  to  render  the  expected  service  of 
determining,  isolating  and  laying  bare  the 
roots  of  our  disagreements  on  the  subject 
before  us,  it  is,  I  think,  elementary  that  each 
of  us  must  use  words  and  phrases  In  the 
same  sense — In  their  generic  and  dictionary 
sense  and  not  In  their  glossed  or  gilded 
senses  of  doubtful  or  dupUcltous  meaning, 
suggesting  one  concept  to  one  of  us  and 
something  different  to  the  other — so  that 
we  will  be  talking  about  the  same  things 
and  concepts.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that  the 
failure  to  do  this  has  been  a  prime  cause  of 
failure  of  many  similar  debates. 
Also,  If  we  are  to  serve  the  intended  pur- 


poses, we  must  speak  in  temperate  terms  and 
tones,  quite  responsibly  and  with  complete 
candor. 

RECOCNITION    OF    EXPANDING    PLANNED,    M.».SS 
VIOLATIONS     OF    OUR     LAWS 

The  fact  Is  everywhere  so  obvious  that  It 
cannot  any  longer  be  denied  that  our  na- 
tion Is  m  the  grips  of  a  rash  of  rapidly 
spreading  mass  lawlessness  and  violence 
which.  In  large  part.  Is  planned  and  willful, 
and  seems  to  be  designed  to  destroy,  and  Is 
seriously  threatening  to  destroy,  law,  order 
and  all  vestiges  of  civility  In  our  land. 

A    LAWLESS    SOCIETT    CANNOT    SURVIVE 

Can  anyone  reasonably  believe  that  a  dis- 
orderly society  can  survive?  In  all  recorded 
history  none  ever  has.  The  paths  of  history 
are  strewn  with  the  bones  of  fallen  societies. 
Some  of  them  were  once  as  great,  in  many 
ways,  as  ours  Is  now.  That  history  also 
shows  that,  in  each  Instance,  the  first  evi- 
dences of  the  society's  decay  appeared  in  Its 
toleration  of  disrespect  for.  and  violation  of. 
Its  laws.  There  Is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  tolerations  will  serve  vib  dif- 
ferently. 

OtTRS   IS   A    GOVERNMENT    OF   LAWS 

The  cardinal  virtue  of  our  government  Is 
that  It  Is  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men" — of  laws,  made  by  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives,  which  may,  at 
any  time,  be  changed  and  amended,  with- 
in constitutional  limits,  by  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives.  Even 
our  Constitution — early  and  often  said  by 
scholars  to  be  the  finest  Instrument  of  na- 
tional government  ever  conceived  by  the 
minds  of  men — may  be  changed  and 
Eimended.  as  It  expressly  provides  and  as  has 
been  done  in  twenty-two  Instances,  by  the 
action  of  two-thirds  of  the  elected  Members 
of  Congress,  or  by  conventions,  and  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

OUR    MEANS   OF    MAKING   AND   AMENDINO    OUR 
LAWS 

These  are  the  means — carefully  formulated 
by  our  forefathers,  and  equally  carefully 
amended  by  our  fathers  and  by  ourselves— 
of  making,  and  of  modifying,  our  laws  and  of 
trying  to  make  sure  that  our  government  wlU 
remain  one  of  law— to  the  end  that  our  so- 
ciety will  be  orderly  and  therefore  enduring. 
Those  means  are  fully  adequate  to  all  ends 
that  are  loyal  to  otir  form  of  government. 
Any  mass  flouting  of  them  threatens  destruc- 
tion of  our  government,  and  any  substantial 
success  of  such  flouting  wUl  destroy  It.  No 
end,  however  good  It  may  seem  to  some,  can 
ever  Justify  the  use  of  other  and  forceful 
means  to  bring  about  changes  In  our  Con- 
stitution or  laws. 

THE  RIGHT  PEACEABLY  TO  ASSEMBLE  TO  PEXmON 
FOR  A  REDRESS  OF  GRIEVANCES 

Under  our  government  of  laws.  If  any 
group  of  Americans  feel,  at  any  time  or  from 
time  to  time,  that  our  laws  are  deficient,  un- 
just or  vmfalr  in  concrete  particulars  of 
which  their  elected  representatives  have 
faUed  to  take  proper  notice,  they  have  and 
may  exercise  the  constitutional  right,  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment,  "peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  (their)  grievances". 

It  hardly  seems  neceesary  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  quoted  clatise  does 
not  authorize  "disobedience"  of  either  our 
"civil"  or  "criminal"  laws.  It  does  not  au- 
thorize "disobedience"  of  any  name  or  kind. 
Instead,  by  guaranteeing  the  right  of  groups 
"peaceably  to  assembly  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances",  It 
plainly  negates  any  idea  that  any  such  group 
may  take  the  laws,  or  what  they  may  think 
should  be  the  laws,  Into  theU:  own  hands  and 
be  the  Judge  of  which  of  them  they  wUl 
obey  and  which  of  them  they  will  violate. 

This  has  many  times  been  made  crystal 
clear  by  the  Supreme  Court.     In  1939,  the 
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Court  said  In  Hague  v.  C.I.O.,  30l  VS.  at  616, 
"The  privilege  of  a  citizen  .  .  |  to  use  the 
streets  and  parks  for  the  communication  of 
views  on  national  questions  milst  be  regu- 
lated In  the  Interests  of  all  .  .  .  »nd  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  the  general 
comfort  and  convenience.  OTid  iri  consonance 
icith  peace  and  good  order".  (Emphasis 
added.)  In  1984,  It  said,  in  Cox  y.  Louisiana, 
379  U.S.  563.  "the  right  of  .  .  .  ajssembly  .  .  . 
still  [does]  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  ^ay  address 
a  group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 
The  constitutional  guarantee  oj  liberty  Im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  orgaillzed  society 
maintaining  pubUc  order,  wltbout  which 
liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  tht  excesses  of 
anarchy."  Again,  In  1966.  the  Court,  In 
Adderley  v.  Florida,  81  S.  Ct.  24(2.  reaffirmed 
what  It  had  said  In  the  Cox  cise  and.  ad- 
dressing a  contrary  argument,  aald  further: 
"Such  an  argument  has  as  ita  major  xin- 
arciculated  premise  the  assumption  that 
people  who  want  to  propagandlae  protests  or 
views  have  a  constitutional  rl^t  to  do  so 
whenever  and  hoicever  and  wHerever  they 
please.  That  concept  of  constitutional  law 
was  vigorously  and  forthrlghtfnlly  rejected 
(In  the  Cox  case].  We  reject  It  again." 
(Emphasis  added.)  I 

Mass  action,  whether  It  be  callad  a  "demon- 
stration" or  something  else,  waged  for  the 
avowed  piupose  of  "forcing"  t^e  grant  of 
"demands"  outside  the  law,  thp  legislature 
and  the  courts,  cannot  be  ady  peaceable 
petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grlefances.  One 
can  hardly  deny  the  truth  of  tlie  statement 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Black.  Jdlned  by  two 
other  Justices,  In  June,  1964,  Inj  a  Baltimore 
"sit-in"  prosecution,  that  ".  .  .  t^e  Constitu- 
tion does  not  confer  upon  ant  group  the 
right  to  substitute  rule  by  force  for  rule  by 
law.  Force  leads  to  violence,  violence  to  mob 
conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  by  fflie  strongest 
groups  with  control  of  the  most  deadly 
weapons".  Bell  v.  Maryland,  94  S.  Ct.  at 
1879.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasoned  dis- 
agreement with  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  Yale  University  Inj  a  speech  at 
Detroit  In  1965,  that  the  cument  rash  of 
"demonstrations"  make  "a  ludlctous  mockery 
of  the  democratic  debating  prooess". 
otm  coNSTrruTioN  and  crimin4l  laws  em- 
body   THE    CONCEPTS    OF   THE    D^VTNE    ONES 

It  is  highly  Important  carefulli  to  note  and 
explain  that  our  Constitution  apd  laws  em- 
body many  of  the  concepts  of  thf  divine  laws. 
Including  the  Ten  Commandmetts,  and  pre- 
scribe the  minimum  standards  ef  moral  and 
social  behavior  deemed  neces«ary  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  and  from  time  to  time 
since  by  our  Father  and  oiirselA^s,  to  assure 
a  lawful  and  orderly  society. 

IGNORANCE    OF    OtTS    LA^S 

There  Is  a  woeful  amount  of  Iby  ignorance 
about  our  laws.  No  one  can  responsibly  say 
that  our  laws  are  "bad",  are  "unjust"  or  "un- 
fair" imtll  he  first,  at  least.  kno*s  what  they 
are.  Many  of  those  who  have 'hurled  such 
assaults  against  our  laws  do  not  know  what 
they  are— do  not  know  or  reallae  that  many 
of  the  laws  they  so  condemn,  ano  often  flout, 
actually  are  embodiments  of  thejlaws  of  God. 
such  as.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Toou  salt  love, 
not  Injure,  thy  neighbor,  Thcfu  shalt  not 
steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  tljy  neighbor's 
property  or  fXMsesslons.  and  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness,  to  mention  tut  a  few  of 
the  dlTlne  laws  that  are  embodied  Into  our 
criminal  laws.  To  say  that  ovuj  laws,  which 
condemn  the  violation  of  thoee  concepts,  are 
"unJu«t"or  "unfair"  is,  of  covu^.  to  say  also 
that  the  divine  laws  are  "unjust"  or  "un- 
fair". Do  those  who  advocate  1  violation  of, 
and  violate,  these  of  our  laws  understand 
this?  I  doubt  that  they  do,  and,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  I  preler  to  believe 
that  they  do  not.  Nor  should  we  overlook,  as 
Is  so  often  done,  the  biblical  admonition  that 
Thou   Shalt   obey   the   clvU   authorltlea.     I 


wonder  how  those  who  advocate  violation  of, 
and  violate,  our  laws — civil  or  criminal — can 
square  their  conduct  with  that  biblical 
admonition. 

THERE  ONCE  WERE,  BUT  ARE  NO  LONOEB,  LAWS 
or  OUR  LAND  THAT  AtJTHORIZE  GOVERNMENTAL 
OR  GOVERMENTALLY  SANCTIONED  DISCRIMINA- 
TIONS   AGAINST    MINORITIES 

It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  In  the  past  our 
laws  and  the  Imperfect  administration  of 
them  lmp)osed  previous  Injustices  upon,  and 
many  discriminations  against,  American  ne- 
groes. Neither  can  It  be  denied  that  for 
many  years — even  after  adoption  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  In  the  1860's,  which,  respec- 
tively, (a)  abolished  the  curse  of  "slavery", 
(b)  prohibited  every  State  from  denying  to 
any  person,  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  (c)  prohibited 
every  State  from  denying  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color — 
our  Government  wm.  In  some  respects,  slow 
to  Implement  and  fully  to  enforce  those  con- 
stitutional Amendments.  But,  In  recent 
years  our  government,  acting  upon  a  long 
background  of  enlightening  experience,  made 
a  great  many  legislative  Implementations, 
Judicial  relnterpretatlons  and  amendments 
of  Its  Executive  enforcement  laws  and  pro- 
cedures, which  have,  I  think,  completely 
eliminated  all  vestiges  of  governmental  or 
govemmentally  sanctioned  discriminations 
against  negroes.  As  said  in  the  song  In  the 
musical  "Oklahoma",  "They've  gone  about  as 
fur  as  they  kin  go".  Indeed,  It  Is  well  known 
that  many  think  the  government,  acting  too 
fast,  has  gone  too  far. 

RECOONTTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
NEEDS,  AND  THE  SOCIAL  WANTS  OF  THE  POOR 

What  I  have  Jiist  said  deals  with  the  cur- 
rent even-handed  treatment  by  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  laws  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  That  does  not 
say,  of  course,  that  all  the  educational  and 
economic  needs  of  our  negro  poor  have  been 
met — Just  as  the  like  needs  of  an  80%  larger 
number  of  our  white  poor  have  not  been  met. 
Many  think,  as  I  do,  that  It  Is  not  a  proper 
function  of  government  to  supply — except  in 
temporary  emergencies — the  economic  needs 
of  Its  healthy  and  able-bodied  poor — white 
or  colored — and  that  all  It  properly  can  do 
for  them  Is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
Nor  have  the  negro  wants  for  universal  social 
acceptance  by  whites  been  met.  This,  I 
think  as  do  many,  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  government  can  do  nothing.  We  so  be- 
lieve for  the  simple  reason  that  one  cannot 
be  made  socially  acceptable  to  another  by 
any  law.  As  every  one  of  the  many  ethnic 
groups  among  us  has  found,  social  accept- 
ance Is  a  matter  of  heart — Is  a  slowly  evolv- 
ing process  of  mutual  respect  and  liking,  and 
that  laws  designed  to  force  It  create  bristling 
resistance  and  only  delay,  if.  Indeed,  they  do 
not  defeat,  their  purpose. 

However  all  of  this  may  be,  there  will  al- 
ways be  need  and  room,  and  there  must  al- 
ways be  willingness,  to  make,  under  our 
lawful  processes,  such  further  Improvements 
in  OUT  laws  and  In  the  evenhanded  enforce- 
ment of  them  as  calm  and  thoughtful  con- 
siderations and  the  light  of  experience  may 
Indicate. 

NEGROES  ONCE  INTELLIGENTLY  USED,  AND  PROm- 
ED  FROM  THE  USE  OF,  THE  PEACEABLE-ASSEM- 
BLY-AND-PETITION  PROVISIONS  OF  OUR  CON- 
STITUTION 

It  Is  the  purpose  and  function  of  the 
peaceable-assembly-and-petltlon  provision  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  enable  persons  and 
groups  of  persons  to  bring  what  they  think 
cure  such  needed  changes  to  the  attention  of 
the  government.  This  was  the  process  in- 
telligently and  repeatedly  followed  by  and 
on  behalf  of  negroes — particularly  by  the 
rather  realistic  and  responsible  National  As- 
sociation for   the  Advancement  of  Colored 


People — In  the  1950'8  and  ecrly  19«0'8;  ana  i 
have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  all  of  tht 
many  real  and  lasting  advancements  that 
were  made,  In  that  period  and  since,  by  ng. 
groes  as  a  race,  were  made  by  thoee  proceaaee 
and  under  the  law. 

RECENT    DEPARTURES    FROM    THE    PEACBABLI-AS- 
SEMBLY-AND-PETTTION   PROVISIONS 

But  this  has  not  been  their  course,  or  at 
least  not  their  principal  course,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Instead,  from  the 
beginning  of  that  period  and  continuing  to 
the  present,  they  have,  under  misguided  and 
often  irresponsible  leadership,  embarked 
upon  another  course  which  I  think  is  dig- 
astrous — disastrous  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  us.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  think 
are  the  principal  contributing  causes  of  the 
current  rash,  and  rapid  spread,  of  planned, 
mass  law  violation  and  crime  In  our  cities. 

THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  AMERICAN  NEGROES  AXZ 
LAW-ABIDINO   cmZSNS   OF   GOOD   SEMSI 

Before  dealing  more  specifically  with  thoee 
causes,  I  want  plainly  to  say  that  I  have 
good  rea«on  to  be  sure  that  a  large  majority 
of  American  negroes  are  law-abiding  cltlzenj 
of  good  sense  and  do  not  subscribe  to,  and 
will  have  no  truck  with,  the  preachments  of 
some  self-appointed  negro  leaders  that  have 
exhorted  and  Incited  negroes  to  violate  our 
laws.  They  know  that  those  actions  damage 
the  Image  of  all  negroes  and  aggravate  their 
problems.  Instead  of  criticism,  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  them.  My  criticisms  are  of 
thoee  misguided  and  Irresponsible  self-ap. 
pointed  negro  leaders  who  have  exhorted 
and  Incited  others  to  violate  our  laws,  and 
of  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  our 
negroes — usually  the  poorest  and  least  edu. 
cated  ones — who  have  fallen  under  the  gpell 
of  those  leaders  and  have  been  carrying  out 
their  exhortations. 

TKE  ROOT  CAUSES  OF  THE  CURRENT  RASH,  AND 
RAPID  SPREAD,  OP  OUR  LAWLESSNESS  AND 
VIOLENCE 

A  great  and  growing  amount  of  clear  and 
undtsputable  evidence  has  made  it  plain 
that  the  principal  contributing  causes  of  the 
current  rash,  and  rapid  spread,  of  planned, 
mass  violation  of  our  laws  are : 

1.  The  fact  that  some  self-appointed  negro 
leaders  who,  while  professing  a  philosophy 
of  non-violence,  actually  tell  the  large  groupe 
of  poor  and  uneducated  negroes,  whom  thej 
have  assembled  from  far  and  wide,  and  have 
harangued,  aroused  and  Inflamed  to  a  high 
pitch  of  tensions,  that  they  should  go  forth 
and  "force"  the  whites  to  grant  them  thel: 
"rights",  and,  in  doing  so  they  should  vio- 
late the  laws  that  stand  In  their  way  because 
they  are  "bad"  laws — which  Is  plainly  to  tell 
them  to  take  the  laws  Into  their  own  hand8 
and  to  Judge  for  themselves,  as  they  proceed, 
which  of  them  they  will  obey  and  which  of 
them  they  will  violate.  In  that  angry  mood, 
and  with  that  advice,  they  do  go  forth  for 
those  purposes  as  a  group  (some  say  as  » 
mob) — often  Into  the  most  hostile  sectors,  u 
If  looking  for  trouble — and  frequently  m 
block  the  walks,  streets,  parks  and  hlgUwayi 
as  to  preclude  their  Intended  public  uses;  snd, 
an  natural  consequences  of  their  mass  psy- 
chology, mood,  purposes  and  actions,  they 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  commit  tre»- 
passes  and,  when  those  violations  of  our 
laws  are  resisted,  even  by  the  police,  open 
riots  usually  break  out  and  result  In  com- 
mission by  them  of  crimes  of  moral  turpi- 
tude runlnng  the  gamut  from  assault*, 
through  the  bombing  and  burning  of  build- 
ings and  the  looting  of  stores,  to  mayhem  and 
even  murder. 

As  we  have  all  either  witnessed  or  renl 
In  numerous  published  accounts,  these  h«v» 
been  the  recent  preachments  and  practlc* 
and  the  results  of  the  preachments  and 
practices,  of  the  leaders  of  the  foUowtog 
groups: 

(a)  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 


lirence. 


Note  the  "Christian"  character  of 


IB  name.  Its  leader.  Dr.  King,  though  pro- 
■^^g  a  philosophy  of  non-violence,  con- 
tioues  to  tell  his  followers  to  violate  the 
.^"  laws  even  after  he  has  seen,  and  must 
j5(nf,  that  that  advice  has  led  his  followers 
to  commit  crimes  of  the  gravest  moral  turpl- 
n^.  It  U  said.  In  the  July  25,  1966,  Issue 
ol  VS-  News  &  World  Report,  respecting  the 
iialent  and  prolonged  riots  In  Chicago  last 
rtne,  that  Dr.  King  blamed  those  riots  upon 
^  "failure  of  the  city  officials  ...  to  meet 
nil  demands  on  behalf  of  .  .  .  Chicago 
jjpoes '.  As  reported,  those  demands  were 
((,  "the  Immediate  elimination  of  the  city's 
turns''.  That  demand  obviously  sought  no 
lerlslon  of  our  laws  and,  moreover,  was 
pitently  Impossible  to  meet.  The  article  says 
tuit  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Po- 
UM  blamed  King  for  those  riots  and  said 
of  him— what  a  long  history  seems  pretty 
dearly  to  confirm — that  "wherever  he  goes 
ind  preaches  non-violence,  violence  erupts". 
Violence,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  In  the 
cue  of  Bell  V.  Maryland,  supra.  Is  the  natural 
ooQiequence  of  Illegal  force,  and  I  can  see 
DO  fallacy  In  the  ancient  and  honored  legal 
loailm  that  "All  men  are  presumed  to  Intend 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts". 

(b)  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Oommlttee.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  "non- 
rlolent"  character  of  Its  name.  Its  leculer, 
one  Stokely  Carmlchael,  a  native  of  Trini- 
dad, has  been  going  about  the  country  as- 
lembllng  and  haranguing  groups  of  negroes 
to  commit  violence,  "to  (bring  the  whites  to] 
their  knees  whenever  they  mess  with  us",  to 
tdl  the  whites  to  "move  on  over,  or  we'll 
move  on  over  you",  "to  tear  down  the 
Courthouses",  and,  more  recently,  be  has 
been  crying  "Black  Power",  a  term  he  has 
defined  to  mean  "taking  over  the  power 
itructure" — "to  take  It  In  the  way  Americana 
took  It  by  the  American  Revolution".  That, 
jou  will  remember,  was  by  open  rebellion 
iMgned  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment by  force  of  armed  violence.  Is  that 
that  he  Is  here  advocating?  Is  that  also 
rhat  a  good  many  others.  Including  a  num- 
ber of  white  self-styled  "Intellectuals",  who 
bave  been  making  similar  arguments,  are 
really  advocating  here?  If  so,  they  are  guilty 
of  Incitement  to  treason.  But  Roy  Wllklns, 
ofNAACP,  Is  quoted  as  saying  "that  ["Black 
Power")  means  antl-whlte  power",  that  It 
"has  to  mean  separatism"  and  would  thus 
undermine  the  goal  of  NAACP  to  bring  about 
"Integration."  Indicative  of  his  Inconsist- 
ence and  Irresponsibility,  Carmlchael  says, 
1  don't  see  why  'black  power"  should  Imply 
the  use  of  violence",  yet  he  adds :  "The  Presi- 
dent can  talk  to  me  about  nonviolence  when 
be  Is  ready  to  talk  nonviolence  with  the  Vlet- 
Cong". 

(c)  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  At  Its  con- 
vention last  summer.  Its  leader,  Floyd  B. 
McKlsslck,  openly  "endorsed  'black  power' 
land]  refused  to  rule  out  violence". 

(d)  Revolutionary  Action  Movement.  This 
organization  Is  reported,  In  the  July  18,  1966, 
liroe  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  to  be 
"committed  to  revolution  against  whites". 
The  article  says  that  It  "operates  secretly  [In] 
» few  big  cities  Including  New  Tork,  Detroit 
»nd  Philadelphia  [and  teaches  Its  members 
the)  techniques  of  sabotage  and  guerrilla 
*arfare".  The  article  further  says  that  Its 
"chairman  In  exile"  Is  Robert  Franklin  Wll- 
llama,  "who.  while  under  Indictment  on  a 
(iarge  of  kidnapping  a  white  couple  In  North 
Carolina,  found  asylum  In  Castro's  Cuba". 

(e)  Deacons  for  Defense.  The  article  last 
feferred  to  says  that  this  Is  "an  organization 
of  armed  negro  vigilantes  .  .  .  operating  In 
the  south  (and  that  It]  provided  [the]  armed 
Suard  for  [tbe]  "freedom  march*  on  Jackson, 
MtelsBlppl.  In  June",  and 

(()  BUck  Muslims.  Its  leader,  Elijah  Mu- 
i>ammad,  ""preaches  that  white  men  are  'a 
race  of  devUs'  ".    Ibid. 

I  must  not  overlook  pointing  out  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  New  Tork  City  commission 


on  human  rights,  Mr.  William  Booth,  a  city 
official.  Is  reported.  In  the  article  last  men- 
tioned, to  have  said  In  a  public  address: 
".  .  .  if  the  people  aren't  getting  what  they 
need  they  should  go  out  and  take  it".  I  must 
admit  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  read  that  statement.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment by  a  public  official  of  the  great  and  en- 
lightened city  of  New  York  actually  advocat- 
ing return  to  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

These  are  the  principal  preachments,  poli- 
cies and  practices  that  brought  mass,  planned 
lawlessness,  violence  and  riots  to  34  of  our 
major  cities  in  1966,  and  resulted  in  countless 
grave  crimes  of  moral  turpitude  and  left  us 
on  the  brink  of  anarchy. 

THE  PERPETRATORS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  PUNISHED, 
BUT,  INSTEAD,  HAVE  BEEN  APPEASED,  AND  NAT- 
URALLY THE  PROCESS  SPREAD  RAPIDLY  AND 
WmELY 

2.  Neither  the  agitators  of  that  lawless- 
ness nor  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes 
have  really  or  generally  been  prosecuted  or 
punished  for  them,  though  our  laws  have 
been  ample  for  those  purposes.  Instead,  our 
people  have.  In  most  Instances,  been  com- 
pelled to  buckle  under  to  them  and  to  ap- 
pease and  reward  them.  Naturally,  those 
circumstances  gave  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
last,  crime  was  being  permitted  to  pay;  and, 
thus  openly  tolerated,  the  process  spread 
rapidly  and  widely  until  now  It  has  per- 
meated nearly  every  major  city  In  the  nation. 

Other  characters,  usually  white,  for  ques- 
tionable reasons  of  their  own,  seeing  that 
crimes  of  racial  and  "civil  rights"  tones  were 
thus  being  generally  appeased  rather  than 
punished,  quickly  seized  upon  those  processes 
and  Introduced  them  upon  the  campuses  of 
one  after  another  of  our  great  unlverslUes 
until,  within  Just  a  few  months,  similar  law 
violations,  riots  and  crimes  were  common  In 
or  surrounding  most  of  them.  A  fair  ex- 
ample of  what  Is  happening  on  many  of  our 
great  university  campuses  has  been  related 
by  the  California  State  Superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  who.  In  commenting  upon 
conditions  at  Berkeley,  said : 

"Demonstrations  there  provided  a  vehicle 
for  Infiltration  by  red-hots,  radicals  and 
communists  and  resulted  In  assaults,  kid- 
nappings, and  Imprisonment  of  police  officers, 
the  commandeering  of  public  address  sys- 
tems and  their  use  In  spewing  over  the 
campus  the  most  filthy  four-letter  words, 
and  In  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and 
order." 

These  lawless  processes  also  quickly  spread 
to  many  other  facets  of  oiu-  society.  They 
have  even  spread  to,  and  are  now  being  used 
against,  our  military  efforts — even  In  the 
present  time  of  war — to  defeat  conscription, 
to  impede  the  movement  of  troops  and  their 
needed  supplies,  and  generally  to  lend  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  They  are  also 
now  being  used  In  attempts  to  Intimidate 
the  Congress,  and  even  the  courts.  There  is 
no  facet  of  our  economy  that  has  not  ex- 
perienced, or  that  Is  not  vulnerable  to,  the 
ravages  of  this  mass,  planned  lawlessness. 

Many  whites,  including  some  in  high 
places,  have  encouraged  these  "demonstra- 
tions." 

3.  Indeed,  these  racial  "demonstrations ' 
have  often  been  applauded  by  many  whites. 
Including  some  very  high  and  Infiuentlal 
federal  officials.  Some  of  this  encourage- 
ment of  "demonstrations"  occurred  before 
their  results  had  developed  or  could  clearly 
be  foreseen,  but  many  such  encouragements 
occurred  after  their  results  had  developed 
and  were  fully  known. 

In  1963  and  1964,  many  people  Including 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  other  church 
leaders,  of  the  North,  beUevlng  that  negroes 
were  being  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  and  were  being  unjustly 
discriminated  against  In  the  South,  encour- 
aged southern  negroes  to  protest  against 
those  evils  by  conducting  ""demonstrations" 
In  the  streets.    They  supported  those  "dem- 


onstrations" vocally,  by  contributing  money, 
and  many  of  them  participated  physically. 
They  urged  vigorous  action,  which  soon  came 
as  we  have  seen.  Even  though  they  did  not 
foresee  or  contemplate  the  results,  and  surely 
didn't  wish  them,  they  did  encourage  and 
help  to  put  thoee  processes  Into  action  and 
cannot  now  escape  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  results. 

I  turn  now  to  the  encouragements  of 
modern  "demonstrations"  that  have  been 
given  by  high  and  Influential  federal  officers. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  their  timing.  In 
1964,  our  Secretary  of  State  said  In  a  public 
address:  "If  I  were  a  negro,  I  too  would 
demonstrate".  On  June  18,  1966,  our  Vice 
President  said  In  a  public  speech  at  New 
Orleans  that  If  he  had  to  Uve  In  the  slums 
".  .  .  you'd  have  more  trouble  than  you  have 
had  already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark 
left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
those  conditions".  On  August  3,  1965,  our 
President  himself.  In  addressing  a  group  of 
""demonstrators"  at  the  White  House,  used 
these  words: 

"I  am  proud  this  morning  to  salute  you  as 
fellow  revolutionaries.  Neither  you  nor  I 
are  willing  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  poverty, 
nor  the  dictatorship  of  Ignorance,  nor  the 
despotism  of  Ul  health,  nor  the  oppression  of 
bias  and  prejudice  and  bigotry.  We  want 
change.  We  want  progress  .  .  .  . — and  we 
aim  to  get  It  ...  I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  wUl 
go  out  Into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the 
masses  and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them 
that  the  hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  Is 
here;  that  we  are  on  the  march  against  the 
ancient  enemies  and  we  are  going  to  be 
successful." 

I  believe  that  reasonable  minds  cannot 
doubt  that,  even  though  not  so  consciously 
Intended,  the  appeasements  mentioned  In 
numbered  paragraph  2,  and  the  encourage- 
ments described  in  nximbered  paragraph  3, 
were  the  factors  that  contributed  most  heav- 
ily to  the  spread  of  the  conduct  described 
In  paragraph  1  Into  Its  present  scope  and 
alarming  state. 

THE  SHARP  INCREASE  IN  INDIVmUAL  CRIMES 

4.  There  has  now  developed  a  most  impor- 
tant consequential  or  built-in  condition  that 
is  heavily  contributing  to  a  sudden  rash  of 
crime  of  a  different  character — crime  that  Is 
not  planned  or  mass  executed — namely  the 
precipitous  Increase  In  Isolated  and  episodic 
muggings,  robberies  and  rapes  on  the  streets 
and  In  the  parks  of  many  of  our  northern 
cities,  which  have  made  these  streets  and 
parks  unsafe  for  use  by  the  people.  Some 
whites  of  the  North  unwittingly  contributed 
to  the  conditions  that  have  fostered  those 
crimes  and  cannot  escape  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  them. 

A  first  fostering  factor  was  that  the  north- 
em  whites,  described  generally,  as  a  class.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  numbered  para- 
graph 3,  in  their  endeavors  to  help  negroes 
overcome  oppressions  In  the  South,  Impliedly 
told  the  southern  negroes,  and  many  told 
them  expressly,  that  they  should  migrate  to 
the  North  where  negroes  are  much  better  re- 
ceived and  treated,  are  more  readily  em- 
ployed and  better  paid,  and  where  they 
would  not  be  affected  by  southerners'  oppres- 
sions. Harkenlng  to  this  advice,  many 
mllUonB  of  the  poorest,  most  restless,  least 
educated  and  least  skilled  ot  the  southern 
negroes  soon  did  Just  that.  Day  after  day 
they  poured  by  the  thousands  Into  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  the  Midwest  and  the  far 
West,  and  inevitably,  into  the  old,  poorly 
maintained,  decaying  and  already  filled  negro 
sectors  of  those  cities,  greatly  overcrowding 
and  overburdening  the  existing  decrepit  ac- 
commodations and  facilities,  and  also  glut- 
ting the  market  for  unskilled  labor  there. 

One  Is  enabled  better  to  understand  the 
effects  upon  them  of  their  new  environment 
by  comparing  It  with  the  familiar  one  they 
had  left  in  the  South. 

In  the  South,  they,  for  the  most  part,  had 
lived  In  rural  or  semi-rural  areas,  in  rented 
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houses,  of  poor  quality  by  our  sti  indards,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  acres  of  Ian  1,  for  which 
they  paid  small  rents,  and  upon  that  land 
they  produced  vegetables,  tubers  and  pork 
ample  to  their  needs.  With  lihelr  trusted 
shotgun,  dog  and  fishing  pole  th^y  could,  and 
often  did,  augment  their  proHalons  with 
plentiful  game,  fowl  and  flsh  froii  the  nearby 
fields,  forests  and  streams,  and  hence,  with- 
out cash,  they  could  always  hafce  plenty  of 
substantial  and  nourishing  food]  With  their 
trusted  axe.  they  were  able  to  gat  from  near- 
by forests  ample  firewood,  for  the  chopping, 
to  heat  their  homes.  Their  smJiU  needs  for 
cash  were  primarily  supplied  qy  tending  a 
small  "patch"  of  cotton,  "on  thj  shares",  on 
the  rented  acres  mentioned,  anq  any  further 
need  of  cash  was  supplemented,  as  needed, 
by  episodically  "working  out",  ^ey  did  not 
live  well  by  our  standards.  bi|t  they  were 
nearly  always  filled  and  warm,  \  were  highly 
free  and  Independent,  enjoyed  »iuch  leisure 
and  generally  were  a  happy  lot.    ' 

But  In  their  new,  strange  an(^  very  differ- 
ent environment  In  the  big  noithern  cities, 
they  found.  In  addition  to  craniped  and  de- 
caying quarters,  none  of  the  n^txrral  means 
of  providing  for  themselves  upo^  which  they 
had  so  heavily  depended  In  the|  South.  In- 
stead, they  found  that  their  flvery  need — 
even  for  water — required  cash,  i  They  didn't 
have  cash,  and,  being  without  Education  or 
skins,  and  having  glutted  the  unskilled  labor 
market  there,  they  had  great  idlfflculty  In 
getting  Jobs  to  earn  cash,  and,  pf  and  when 
they  did  get  Jobs,  they  were  notiable  to  earn 
enough  cash  to  enable  them  t4  live,  under 
big  city  prices  and  conditions,  njearly  so  well 
as  they  had  lived  in  the  South^  They  thus 
soon  came  to  see  that  the  pi^omlses  of  a 
better  life  in  the  big  northern  cities  were 
not  true,  and  to  regard  those  promises  as  a 
hoax.  Many  of  them  soon  catqe  to  believe 
that  all  of  their  troubles  were  end  are  due 
to  actions  of  the  whites  to  deprive  them 
of  the  "rights" — always  un^>ecified — in- 
cluding "equality"  which  to  thtm  seems  to 
mean  wealth  and  possessions  equal  to  those 
not  of  the  pwor  whites  but  of  tiip  prosperous 
ones.  And  so,  In  frustration  i  and  anger, 
many  of  them — adopting  or  f(illowlng  the 
William  Booth  philosophy  refersed  to — went 
out,  and  are  still  going  out,  int^  the  streets 
&nd  parks  to  "take  what  they  Heed". 

It  was  to  these  conditions  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  referred  when.  In  1966.  ie  wrote:  "I 
think  the  citizens  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  able  to  walk  all  the  streets  i>f  our  cities 
without  being  mugged,  raped  or  robbed". 
"But",  he  continued,  "we  can't  [do  that  to- 
day". And  he  added:  "All  through  the 
country,  almost  without  exceptl(in,  this  con- 
dition prevails".  Who,  in  the  ^ight  of  his 
own  recent  experiences,  and  readings,  can 
disagree?  These  disgraceful  cetdlUons  are 
terrifying  to  the  people,  very  damaging  to 
the  negro  Image,  and  simply  have  to  be 
stopped. 

The  problems  presented  by  tl^se  migrant 
■lasses  of  poor,  uneducated  aqd  unskilled 
southern  negroes  compressing  themselves 
Into  what  had  been  called — an^  surely  are 
BOW — the  ghettos  of  our  large  northern  cities 
are,  indeed,  astronomical  problems,  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  exactly  ho|?,  or  where 
to  get  the  vast  sums  of  money  needed,  to 
remedy  them.  But  the  problem  la  recog- 
nized, solutions  are  earnestly  being  sought 
and,  U  we  can  have  a  cooperative  and  law- 
ful order,  will  be  fotmd.  But  because  of  the 
vast  and  complex  nature  of  tike  problem, 
any  solution  will  necessarily  t|kke  a  good 
deal  of  time,  and  meanwhile  we  dannot  allow 
any  of  our  people,  including  the  frustrated 
ones  In  those  ghettos,  to  continue  mugging, 
raping  and  robbing  citizens  in  the  streets 
and  parks.  That  conduct  cannot  be  toler- 
ated.   It  has  to  be  stopped. 

THK    DIRZCT    AITO    COIXATCaAL  igrfBCTa 

The  principal  direct  effects  of  planned, 
mass  violations  of  our  laws  have.  I  think. 


been  sufficiently  stated  In  numbered  para- 
graphs 1  and  4.  But  there  are  collateral  ef- 
fects that  deserve  mention. 

A  first  one  is  that  they,  and  our  tolera- 
tions of  them,  have  created  a  general  dis- 
respect for,  and  disregard  of,  all  law  and  of 
all  constituted  authority.  History  shows 
that  crime  feeds  on  crime,  and  that  tolera- 
tion of  lawlessness  erodes  and  destroys  the 
society's  moral  standards,  and  results  In  ever 
more  lawlessness  and  more  ruthless  crimes 
of  all  natures.  That,  I  think.  Is  happening 
here. 

A  second  one — and  It  Is  a  great  pity — Is 
that  minority  groups,  in  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing defiance  of  the  law,  are.  In  fact,  advo- 
cating erosion  and  destruction  of  the  only 
structure  that  can  assure  to  them,  or  per- 
manently maintain  for  them,  due  process  of 
law  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  that  can,  thus,  protect  them  from  dis- 
criminations and  abuses  by  majorities. 

BEMEDIES 

As  remedies,  I  believe  and  submit: 

1.  The  first  need  of  our  poor,  particularly 
of  the  minority  races.  Is  education.  We  must 
do  all  we  can,  and  as  promptly  as  we  can, 
to  assure  that  all  of  our  youngsters,  particu- 
larly the  poor,  and  most  particularly  the 
negro  poor,  can  and  do  get  at  least  enough 
good  practical  education  In  the  fundamentals 
to  enable  them  to  enter  and  go  through  good 
vocsational  or  training  schools  where  they 
may  leam  the  skills  of  a  trade  that  will  en- 
able them  to  compete  In  our  society  and  to 
earn  a  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  would — as  no  other  means 
possibly  can — create  personal  dignity  and 
respect  in  these  people,  and  would,  I  believe, 
turn  at  least  the  responsible  ones  away 
from  the  temptations  of  crime. 

Through,  at  least,  the  last  decade  all  of 
us  have  been  so  involved — often  passion- 
ately— ^wlth  Integration  of  the  public  schools 
that  we  have  really  loet  sight  of  the  real 
purposes  of  schooling.  Those  purposes  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  educate.  To  me,  it  is 
fallacious  to  say  that  a  black  child  can  be 
educated  only  if  and  when  a  white  child  sits 
by  his  side.  Actually,  such  "Integration", 
involving  "bussing"  to  distant  and  unfamil- 
iar schools  and  surroundings,  often  under 
parentally  hoetlle  conditions,  is  damaging, 
rather  than  conducive,  to  real  education. 
The  need  is  for  more  and  better  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  teachers  and  for  better 
attendance  and  attention,  and  for  less  em- 
phasis on  integration  of  the  schools. 

2.  We  must  do  all  we  can,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  to  eliminate  the  ghettos,  and,  mean- 
while, to  help  the  poor,  uneducated  and  un- 
skilled to  get  out  of  the  big  cities  and  to  get 
back  to,  and  to  disperse  In,  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  and  cities  of  the  country,  for 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  big  cities  are 
the  worst  places  imaginable  In  which  for 
{x>or,  uneducated  and  unskilled  people  to 
try  to  live  and  work. 

3.  We  mtist  stop  encouraging  "demonstra- 
tions" of  the  recent  kind  that  are  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  "forcing,"  outside  the 
legislature,  the  law  and  the  courts,  the  grant 
to  those  demonstrators  of  what  they  call 
their  "rights" — which  are  almost  never  speci- 
fied In  concrete  or  meaningful  terms — for 
we  now  plainly  see  that  such  conduct  leads 
to  and  resiilts  In  lawlessness,  riots  and  hein- 
ous crimes  In  the  streets. 

4.  We  must  quit  tolerating,  appeasing  and 
encouraging  and  promptly  stop,  with  the  full 
force  of  our  laws,  all  public  preachments 
that  urge  men  to  violate  our  laws,  Including 
what  those  advocates  call  the  "bad  laws" — 
which  simply  means  to  set  them  free  to 
violate  the  laws  they  do  not  like,  and  to  be 
their  own  Judge  of  what  ones  they  will  obey 
and  what  ones  they  will  violate. 

5.  We  must  vigorously  protect  for  all  citi- 
zens every  right,  privilege  and  Uberty  granted 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  land, 
80  long  as,  ithey  are  our  Constitution  and 
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laws,  and.  in  doing  this,  we  must  prompUv 
and  equally  vigorously  crack  down  on  and 
prosecute,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  laws  and 
adequately  punish,  all  persons  whose  wiilfu] 
conduct  violates  our  criminal  laws.  We 
should  know,  from  history  and  experience 
that  in  no  other  way  can  we  re-estabUjh 
respect  for  law,  restore  order  or  maintain 
a  civilized  and  decent  society. 

Our  people  must  take  our  laws  into  their 
hearts  rather  than  Into  their  respective 
hands,  and  seek  redress  In  the  leglsUtum 
and  the  courts  rather  than  In  the  streets. 

All  discriminations  that  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  aw 
readily  redressable  In  our  courts,  which  have 
always  been  open  to  all  citizens.  And  no 
one  has  any  room  to  doubt  that,  if  he  will 
resort  to  those  courts,  and  have  the  patience 
to  await  their  processes — as  we  all  must  do  In 
an  ordered  society — all  his  constitutional  and 
legal  rights  will  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  what- 
ever his  creed  or  color. 

Our  governments.  State  and  Federal 
simply  must  reassume  and  discharge,  with 
old-time  vigor  and  forthrightness,  their  ob- 
ligation to  enforce  our  laws  and  thtis  again 
make  our  streets  and  parks  safe  and  useable 
by  our  citizens,  and  without  mortal  fear  of 
being  mugged,  raped  or  robbed.  As  said  in 
an  excellent  article  that  appeared  In  the 
April  10,  1966,  issue  of  "America": 

"[Government]  has  no  right  to  turn  the 
cheek  of  its  citizens.  Instead,  it  Is  gravely 
obligated — by  the  very  purpose  of  its  eil«- 
ence — to  see  to  their  protection. 

"Stire  and  swift  punishment  [is  our  only 
way]  to  guarantee  that  protection.  ...  We 
stand  In  need  of  sure,  swift,  tough  punish- 
ment if  we  expect  to  decrease  the  crime  rate, 
and  to  protect  the  g^eat  mass  of  our  upright 
citizens." 

This,  I  believe. 

I  believe  all  of  this,  and  hope  you  will 
agree.  But  If,  as  Is  your  privilege,  you  dl»- 
agree  with  any  of  my  statements  or  con- 
clusions, I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
of  telling  us,  with  equal  detachment  and 
responsibility,  what  one  or  ones  of  them  you 
believe  to  be  wrong  and  precisely  why. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  AND  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  code 
of  ethics  and  rights  wliich  I  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of 
ethics  and  rights  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  to  clearly  set  forth  gen- 
eral principles  by  which  a  Member  may 
guide  his  conduct  and  against  which  a 
Member's  conduct  may  be  measured  by 
his  constituents,  by  his  peers  in  the 
House,  and  by  the  country  at  large. 

Although  the  language  of  the  code  It- 
self is  mandatory,  the  enacting  sentence 
of  the  resolution  is  directory.  In  short, 
the  code  attempts  to  set  forth  standards 
which  a  Member  is  expected  to  meet, 
The  establishment  of  standards  males  it 
clear  to  a  Member  the  conduct  for  which 
he  may  be  called  to  answer.  Conversely 
the  listing  of  rights  secures  freedom  of 
action  for  the  Member  in  important 
areas  of  activity  and  concern. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  prescribe  in 
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^t  manner  or  through  what  body  the 
House  may  proceed  to  enforce  the  code. 
■piijs  attempt  was  not  made  for  several 
j^ns.  First,  the  House  has  numerous 
pijcedents  that  respectively  imply  widely 
dUerent  procedures.  Second,  the  House, 
to  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  possesses 
St  least  three  sources  of  disciplinary 
ygfff.  The  House  judges  "the  elections, 
fjtarns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Manbers" — article  I,  section  5,  clause  1 — 
jmy  "punish  its  Members  for  disorderly 
behavior"— article  I,  section  5,  clause  2 — 
gnd  may  "with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
tiiirds  expel  a  Member" — article  I,  sec- 
tion 6,  clause  2.  In  essence  then,  It 
5rould  seem  better  not  to  Interfere 
fith  the  House's  freedom  to  employ  the 
most  suitable  procedure  In  a  particular 
instance. 

Finally,  the  need  for  a  defined  code 
stons  to  be  far  more  urgent  than  that 
of  working  out  a  set  procedure — a  task 
vhich  may  prove  difQcult  if  not  im- 
posslWe  of  achievement. 

Neither  the  listings  of  ethics  nor  rights 
Ij  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  Others 
may  be  added.  Yet  It  Is  felt  that  those 
problem  areas  dealt  with  in  the  draft 
(sde  are  those  of  most  serious  concern  to 
the  public  and  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

ANALYSIS 

Ethics:  Paragraph  1  is  a  simple  pro- 
vision prohibiting  nepotism  either  di- 
rectly on  the  Congressman's  staff,  and 
the  staff  of  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  Is  chairman,  or  em- 
ployment of  a  relative  as  a  direct  result 
of  pressure  from  the  Member.  The 
phrase  "close  relative"  is  used  to  include 
children,  spouse,  parents,  parents-in-law, 
amts,  uncles,  grandparents,  and  first 
cousins. 

Paragraph  2  forbids  the  Member  from 
deriving  financial  benefit  in  any  way 
from  his  position  of  Influence  over  par- 
ticular matters.  In  other  words,  con- 
tributions to  a  Member  given  either  be- 
fore or  after  his  exercise  or  nonexercise 
of  Influence  upon  a  particular  matter  are 
prohibited  whether  or  not  the  contribu- 
tions are  specifically  indicated  as  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Of  course,  this  does  not  pro- 
lilblt  general  contributions  to  a  Member 
by  a  person  who  generally  supports  the 
positions  and  activities  taken  by  the 
Member.  It  should  be  noted  that  exist- 
ing conflict  of  interest  legislation — chap- 
ter E  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code— first,  does  not  apply  to  gifts  re- 
ceived after  the  exercise  of  influence — 
unless  a  prior  agreement  existed;  second, 
requires  a  specific  intent  to  influence  a 
particular  act;  third,  requires  that  the 
act  be  done  "corruptly,"  and  fourth,  re- 
Quires  that  a  rather  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  gifts  and  the  act  of 
Influence.  On  the  other  hand,  ethic  2 
specifically  deals  with  results,  covers  gifts 
before  or  after  the  act  of  influence,  and 
is  not  circumscribed  by  requirements  of 
specific  intent  and  corrupt  motive. 

Ethic  3  is  self-explanatory.  No  Mem- 
ber shall  use  his  franking  privilege  for 
wnposes  other  than  ofiQcial  business 
properly  related  either  to  the  conduct  of 
his  office  or  to  his  service  as  a  Member. 

Ethic  4  prohibits  use  of  properties,  fa- 
cilities, or  Items  of  value  belonging  to, 
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or  otherwise  in  the  service  of,  the  United 
States  for  private  purposes.  The  Intent 
of  this  language  is  to  prohibit  such 
things  as  the  use  of  airplanes,  oars,  tele- 
phone lines,  buildings,  eating  facilities, 
and  other  such  items  as  might  be  pri- 
vately utilized  by  Members  of  the  House. 
However,  Members  are,  of  course,  entitled 
first,  to  equal  rights  with  the  public, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  second,  to 
the  use  of  the  facilities  belonging  to  the 
House. 

Ethic  5  is  similar  to  ethic  4  but  dif- 
fers in  that  ethic  5  prohibits  the  Oov- 
emment  fn^n  picking  up  the  tab  for 
the  Member's  use  of  private  travel,  com- 
munications, subsistence,  or  other  facil- 
ities that  are  not  properly  related  to  the 
Member's  duties. 

Ethic  6  states,  In  effect,  that  It  is  a 
Member's  duty  to  keep  lilmself  physi- 
cally alert  while  performing  his  duty. 
His  duty  includes  both  his  responsibil- 
ities to  his  constituents  and  to  his  col- 
leagues. Specifically,  excessive  use  of 
intoxicants  is  forbidden. 

Ethic  7  calls  for  the  annual  reporting 
of  all  of  the  Member's  income — defined 
to  include  gross  income  plus  all  the 
moneys  paid  to  others  in  his  behalf.  All 
sums  over  or  aggregating  more  than  $100, 
from  a  singular  donor,  are  to  be  sepa- 
rately listed  by  donor's  name.  Reporting 
forms  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  Clerk, 
sent  to  each  Member,  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  1  of  each 
year.  All  contributions  under  $100  are 
to  be  grouped  in  categories  of  donors — 
for  example:  "April  1,  1967,  fundraising 
party  at  1011  Main  Street,  Washington, 
N.Y.,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Smith." 

Ethic  8  reiterates  the  obligation  of 
Members  to  abide  by  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  corrupt  elections 
practices  laws.  Chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Moreover,  the 
Member  is  also  required  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  his  State  dealing  with  exces- 
sive total  campaign  expenditures. 

Ethic  9  requires  little  explanation.  It 
essentially  declares  that  all  Members  are 
expected  to  make  a  practice  of  putting  in 
a  full  work  week's  attendance  on  the 
public's  business  and  in  particular  to  es- 
chew participation  in  such  activities  as 
the  "Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club." 

Ethic  10  in  broad  language  deals  with 
the  somewhat  gray  area  beyond  that  di- 
rectly covered  by  ethic  2;  private  fi- 
nancial dealings  of  the  Member,  a  rela- 
tive, or  an  associate  which  touch  directly 
upon  governmental — Federal,  State,  or 
local — financial  transactions.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  recognition  that  these  re- 
lationships are  not  necessarily  unethical 
and  indeed  might  be  correct  and  bene- 
ficial to  everyone,  including  the  public, 
such  financial  relationships  are  not  pro- 
hibited. On  the  other  hand,  this  gray 
area  can — and  perhaps  does — cover 
many  activities  which  have  the  same  net 
result  as  those  specifically  prohibited  by 
ethic  2;  therefore,  all  transactions  in 
this  gray  area  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  the  procedure  set  forth  in  ethic 
7.  A  specific  example  of  a  transaction 
coming  within  this  ethic  would  be  the 
retaining  of  a  Member's  law  firm  to  rep- 
resent a  municipality  or  other  entity  of 


local  government  in  negotiating  a  con- 
tract with  a  Federal  agency. 

Rights:  Right  1  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
panded statement  of  the  principle  behind 
the  language  in  article  1,  section  6  of  the 
Constitution  stating  that — 

For  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  Houfie, 
they  (the  Senators  and  Representatives] 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 

Clearly  the  constitutional  language 
does  not  contain  explicit  wording  pro- 
tecting a  Member  from  being  brought  to 
task  for  his  political  views;  yet  this  se- 
curity is  the  clearly  implied  corollary 
of  the  constitutional  provision.  In  other 
words,  the  ethic  is  written  to  prevent 
disciplinary  action  being  taken  against 
a  Member  for  holding,  expressing,  or  vot- 
ing views  that  other  Members  may  feel 
to  be  supportive  of  political  or  religious 
differences.  Moreover,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  pointed  out  in  the 
Bond'  casfe  Uvlian  Bond  v.  "Sloppy" 
Floyd,  decided  October  term,  1966) ,  the 
first  amendment's  protection  of  citizens' 
free  speech  certainly  applies  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Legislature — as  well 
as  to  State  legislators,  as  was  the  case  in 
Bond.  The  speech  exception  allows  for 
the  free  operation  of  the  precedents  in 
Jefferson's  manual  and  the  House  rules 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  proper  ad- 
dress, impugning  of  motives,  non- 
reference  to  personalities,  and  appro- 
priate speech  in  regard  to  the  Senate  or 
Senators. 

Right  2  establishes  that  the  personal 
moralitv  of  a  Member  is  basically  a  mat- 
ter that  his  constituents  pass  upon  and 
not  the  House,  unless  the  morality  of  a 
Member  Ijecomes  such  as  to  actually  af- 
fect the  order,  dignity,  or  decorum  of  the 
House  itself.  Neither  the  fact  that  other 
Members  did  not  approve  of  a  Member's 
conduct,  his  moral  views,  or  moral  code, 
nor  the  fact  that  Members  object  to  hav- 
ing one  or  more  colleagues  whose  moral 
views  and  conduct  provide  a  somewhat 
wider  diversity  than  is  the  present  pub- 
lic concept  of  the  National  Legislature, 
are  valid  grounds  for  any  action  against 
such  a  Member.  Indeed,  this  approach 
was  essentially  that  of  the  Constitution: 
Qualifications  for  Members  of  the  House 
were  specifically  set  by  article  1,  section 
2,  clause  2: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty- 
five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not. 
when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State 
In  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Madison  and  other  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  stated  em- 
phatically first,  that  the  specified  three 
qualifications  were  to  be  the  only  one; 
second,  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that 
disagreement  with  the  political  or  moral 
views  of  a  Member  by  his  colleagues 
should  not  entitle  them  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  Member  into  the  House,  and 
third,  that  such  a  power  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous one.  They  also  decisively  de- 
feated attempts  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  either  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  add  additional  qualifications  or  to  di- 
rectly specify  such  qualifications — for  ex- 
ample, property  ownership. 

Right  3  in  effect  specifies  that  the  fif th  j 
amendment's  guarantee  of   procedural 
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due  process  of  law  shall  obtain  in  any 
process  or  action  taken  agaltist  a  Mem- 
ber by  any  committee  or  otUer  agent  of 
the  House. 

Right  4  states  that — provided  first  such 
activity  is  consistent  with  the  Member's 
duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  col- 
leagues—the Member  retains  the  right  to 
continue  to  pursue  his  usu$.l  business, 
trade,  or  profession.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this,  too.  Is  in  keeping  wHh  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  legislature  composed 
of  men  of  viable  roots  In  tti/e  economic 
as  well  as  the  social  soil  of  t^elr  nation. 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  AND  ITS  PROGRAM  OP 
SUBSIDI2mTG  STUDENT  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  r  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjhe  country 
Is  shocked  and  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
recent  disclosure  that  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  been  subsidizing  stu- 
dent organizations.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  disturbed.  These  covert  rela- 
tionships corrode  the  very  foundation  of 
a  free  society.  I  commend  the  President 
for  directing  his  administration  to  find 
ways  of  Insuring  that  these  stcret  rela- 
tionships between  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  acadejmlc  world 
are  broken,  and  stay  broken. 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Unden  Secretary 
of  State,  has  told  the  press  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  the  State  Department 
to  explore  ways  by  which  U.S.  student  or- 
ganizations will  be  able  to  play  an  active 
role  In  international  student  activities 
without  resorting  to  subsidies  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  would 
like  to  remind  Mr.  Katzenbadh  and  my 
colleagues  that  the  Department  of  State 
needs  no  additional  authority  to  provide 
open,  untainted  aid  to  student^,  scholars, 
or  scientists  wishing  to  attenfl  Interna- 
tional conferences.  The  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961— the  so-called  PulbrightrHays  Act 
provides  full  authority  for  opeji  Govern- 
ment support  for  U.S.  representation  at 
international,  nongovemmentil.  educa- 
tional, and  sclenttflc  meetings. 

With  this  authority  for  fuiids  avail- 
able, why  Is  It  necessary  for  academic 
groups  to  accept  money  from  tliie  Central 
Intelligence  Agency?  One  answer  Is 
that  the  funds  appropriated  are  woefully 
inadequate.  This  could  be  remedied  If 
the  administration  would  pre$s  for  In- 
creased funding  for  support  of i  U.S.  rep- 
resentation at  International  meetings, 
and  the  Congress  would  meet  Its  respon- 
sibility by  providing  the  funds. 

Until  the  public  disclosure  ofi  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  activities  In 
subsidizing  student  organizations,  and 
arrangements  known  to  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House,  re- 
sponsible officials  were  seemingly  content 
to  allow  this  contemptible  covert  rela- 
tionship to  continue.   As  long  a^  the  pub- 


lic was  unaware  of  these  covert  subsidies, 
it  was  easier  to  "let  CIA  do  it"  than  fight- 
ing for  open  appropriations.  The  trag- 
edy is  that  the  "easy  way"  has  been  as 
corrupting  to  the  integrity  of  American 
education  as  it  has  been  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  turmoil  over  this 
disturbing  incident  over  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  relationship  to  the 
National  Students  Association  has  died 
down,  let  us  all  examine  our  legislative 
consciences.  Have  we  perhaps  inad- 
vertently contributed  to  the  problem  by 
failing  to  provide  the  means  to  fund 
these  student  organizations  for  travel  to 
international  conferences?  I  am  simply 
suggesting  breaking  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  academic  world  is  not  enough. 
We  must  also  see  to  it  that  alternate,  and 
open,  fimds  are  available  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  academic  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions have  adequate  means  to  participate 
in  international  meetings.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  there  to  provide  the 
means.  What  is  required  is  for  the  exec- 
utive to  make  a  vigorous  case  for  sub- 
stantially larger  appropriations,  and  the 
Congress  to  grant  the  funds. 


February  20,  19^7 


BALANCED  VIEW  URGED  ON  RECENT 
DISCLOSURES  CONCERNING  THE 
CIA 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Its  lead 
Simday  editorial,  one  of  the  local  news- 
papers provides  the  valuable  service  of 
urging  a  balanced  view  on  the  recent  dis- 
closures concerning  the  CIA.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  editorial. 

The  editorial  reminds  us  that  the  cur- 
rent flap  should  not  be  escalated  to  the 
point  where  we  reveal  all  of  CIA's  covert 
operations  and  destroy  the  Nation's  in- 
telligence organization.  It  reminds  us 
that  the  silent  battle  the  CIA  has  been 
engaged  in  Is  not  a  tea  party  and  the 
enemy  Is  not  a  group  of  sorority  girls.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  CIA  was  the  only 
organization  that  came  forward  to  do  the 
job  that  had  to  be  done  and  that  the 
job.  after  all,  was  not  done  too  badly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  consider  the  points  raised  in 
this  editorial.  The  editorial  follows: 
What  Akk  We  Trtino  To  Do  to  the  CIA? 
It  Is  just  possible,  If  we  all  manage  to 
work  ourselves  Into  a  wild  enough  lather, 
that  the  current  flap  over  the  CIA  can  be 
escalated  to  the  point  where  It  will  destroy 
the  nation's  intelligence  organization.  It 
almost  seems  that  this  Is  what  some  of  tbo 
breast-beaters  would  like  to  do. 

One  day  we  have  a  disclosure  that  a  stu- 
dent organization  has  been  receiving  covert 
funds  so  that  young  Americans  can  com- 
pete with  young  Communists  at  world  stu- 
dent meetings.  Then,  suddenly,  nothing 
will  do  but  that  every  traceable  operation 
of  the  CIA  must  be  laid  bare  to  public  view, 
commented  upon  In  tones  of  pious  horror, 
investigated,  sermonized,  deplored  and  pun- 
ished, uatU  the  terrible  guilt  of  It  all  baa 


been   established  for  all  time,  for  an  iv 
world  to  see.  "W 

And   what,    precisely,   are   we   guUtv  ... 
Why.  of  using  our  wits  and  available  m^J 
to  compete  In  a  battle  Just  as  real   dT;?! 
and  deadly  serious  as  any  shooUne  war  . 
which  we  could  engage.  6  war  m 

Confronted  by  adversaries  who  threw  fi,. 
full  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  into  th 
effort  to  mold  and  control  world  onlnin. 
we  did  not  abandon  the  field  to  them  h 
stead,  we  devoted  some  public  fuuds^ 
seeing  to  It  that  Americans  could  confront 
the  totalltarians  in  the  intellectual  Uu 
abroad,  speaking  their  minds  In  represent 
ing  the  views  of  a  relatively  free  society 

It  worked,  incidentally.  A  wide  varlM, 
of  Americans,  most  of  whom  never  kn.» 
the  source  of  the  funds  backing  them 
proved  more  than  able  over  the  years  to  hold 
their  own  in  confrontation  with  disciplined 
professional  Communist  agents.  They  pre' 
vented  the  takeover  of  numerous  Interna" 
tlonal  organizations  and  established  others 
which  have  contributed  substantially  to  th» 
global  cause  of  freedom. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  experience  oi 
Gloria  Stelnem,  as  interestingly  reported  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  A  New  Yofk 
writer.  Miss  Stelnem  was  director  of  some, 
thing  called  "The  Independent  Research 
Service,"  which  took  CIA  money  to  send 
several  hundred  young  Americans  to  World 
Youth  festivals  In  Vienna  and  Helsinki  in 
1959  and  1962. 

Miss  Stelnem  said  she  worked  closely  with 
CIA  agents  on  the  program,  but  that  few  of 
the  students  who  took  those  trips  knew  that 
the  CIA  waa  picking  up  the  tab. 

"I  never  felt  I  was  being  dictated  to  at 
all,"  she  said.  "I  found  them  (the  CIA  men 
with  whom  she  worked)  liberal  and  far. 
sighted  and  open  to  an  exchange  of  idea*. 
.  .  .  They  wanted  to  do  what  we  wanted  to 
do — present  a  healthy,  diverse  view  of  the 
United  States." 

She  was  backed  up  by  Dennis  Shaul,  an- 
other spokesman  for  the  organization,  who 
said:  "We  had  Minnesota  schoolteachers  who 
were  further  right  than  Bill  Buckley  as  well 
as  members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.    Nobody  told  them  what  to  do." 

Bear  In  mind,  except  for  such  American 
participation  financed  by  CIA  funds,  theee 
festivals  were  completely  dominated  by  Com. 
munlsts,  all  financed  and  controlled  by  their 
governments.  Yet,  says  Shaul.  "The  Helsinki 
festival  was  a  disaster  from  their  point  ol 
view,  and  I  think  we  can  t«ke  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  that." 

Well  now,  why  not?  Is  this  really  some. 
thing  that  has  to  be  apologized  for?  Who  1« 
corrupted  by  such  an  operation?  Who  would 
hfiVe  paid  the  Americans'  expenses  If  the  CIA 
hadn't? 

"The  CIA,"  says  Miss  Stelnem,  "was  the 
only  (organization)  with  enough  guts  and 
foresight  to  see  that  youth  and  student  af- 
fairs were  Important."  And  here,  the  lady 
puts  her  finger  on  an  Important  point. 

Of  course,  It  would  have  been  better  U  thlj 
sort  of  thing  could  have  been  done  without 
subterfuge.  It  is  too  bad  that  private  fundj 
were  not  available  for  these  purposes.  It 
would  have  been  healthier,  lacking  such  pri- 
vate sources,  for  our  government  to  have 
appropriated  openly  the  necessary  monies, 
through  the  State  Department,  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  some  other  "respectable" 
organization.  Even  though  no  such  alterna- 
tive may  have  been  available  when  these  pro- 
grams were  Initiated  In  the  early  19508,  It 
would  have  been  advisable  to  switch  them 
away  from  CIA  support  as  soon  as  that  be- 
came possible. 

No  one.  moreover,  can  possibly  defend  all 
the  details  of  any  one  of  these  operations. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  messy  procedure* 
which,  when  exposed,  prove  embarrassing. 
There  la,  one  Inevitably  recalls,  a  saying 
about  making  omelettes  and  breaking  eggs. 
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lOiat  Is  beyond  comprehension  In  all  this, 
igttsw.  Is  the  monumental  naivete  Involved 
in  the  apparent  shock  reaction  to  these  dls- 
(Ituures  on  the  part  of  otherwise  knowledge- 
(hle  people.  After  all,  what  have  the  out- 
„ged  gentlemen  supposed  was  going  on  all 
jljli  tune  on  the  sprawling  acres  out  at  Lang- 
j«j  Of  all  the  endeavors  of  the  CIA,  the 
(Sort  to  create  outlets  abroad  for  the  ex- 
pfegsion  of  American  opinion  must  surely 
{Jink  as  one  of  the  milder.  This  Is  not,  be  it 
noted,  a  tea  party  that  we  have  been  engaged 
m.  This  Is  a  viciously  contested  undercover 
y^  against  shrewd,  dedicated  enemies  who 
lisppen  to  be  quite  unhampered  by  nlce- 
Kellle  scruples.  The  need  to  press  this  fight 
I)U  all  along  been  recognized  by  the  top 
lesdershlp  of  the  country.  The  procedures 
ttist  suddenly  evoke  such  outraged  reactions 
^ren  not  dreamed  up  privately  by  the  CIA. 
They  were  directed  from  the  top,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

■The  Idea  that  an  organization  like  the  CIA 
eu>  conduct  Its  operations  while  restrained 
by  B  sort  of  daisy-chain  of  clergymen,  den 
mothers  and  liberal  politicians — such  a  no- 
tkm  Is  simply  absurd.  For  our  part,  we  hope 
that  the  present  hysteria  will  be  calmed  with 
a  rational  Inquiry  conducted  by  responsible 
ind  realistic  men  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  very  serious  problems  Involved.  We 
m  Inclined  to  suspect  that  they,  and  the 
public,  will  end  up  concluding  that  the  world 
has  not.  after  all,  ended — and  that.  In  doing 
a  Job  which  had  to  be  done,  our  Intelligence 
organization  has  not  done  too  badly. 


CIA'S  FUNDING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ummlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  James  Bond  fan  knows,  the  worst 
sin  a  secret  agent  can  commit  is  to  "blow 
his  cover."  The  recent  disclosures  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  fund- 
ing operations,  coming  as  they  do  on 
the  heels  of  previous  exposes  of  heavy 
handedness  and  ineptitude,  suggest  that 
the  CIA  has  more  In  common  with  the 
Keystone  Cops  than  the  well-oiled,  secret 
operations  of  James  Bond  or  "The  Man 
Prom  UNCLE."  Indeed  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  today's  CIA  operatives  remind 
one  more  of  Maxwell  Smart  than  of 
James  Bond.  One  can  well  Imagine  that 
the  most  frequently  heard  statement  Is: 
"Sorry  about  that,  chief." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  more  serious  vein 
I  should  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Pulbright. 

The  Senator  argued  that  the  CIA 
"should  be  restricted  to  the  gathering  of 
Information  and  not  be  an  operation  ac- 
tivity." The  Senator  also  said  that  what 
he  found  most  disturbing  was  the  covert 
nature  of  the  CIA's  activities  in  subsi- 
dizing international  programs.  He  called 
for  a  special  investigation  of  the  CIA's 
funding  operations  and  criticized  the 
secret  subsidization  of  books  by  the  CIA 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Sen- 
ator Fdlbright  said : 

If  It  Is  going  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  open 
and  above  board,  that  thU  U  a  XTSIA  book 


or  this  Is  a  CIA  activity.  I  don't  think  It 
would  disturb  people  and  In  any  case  we 
should  be  able  to  make  up  our  minds  for  or 
against  that  kind  of  activity. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New  York 
Times  lead  editorial  discusses  the  dis- 
tvu-bing  implications  of  the  disclosures 
about  the  CIA.    As  the  Times  says: 

The  health  of  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  the  certainty  that  its  free  Institutions — 
Its  press.  Its  educational  and  scientific  bodies, 
Its  publishing  houses  and  television  net- 
works, Ita  unions  and  business  organiza- 
tions— are  truly  free.  That  does  not  mean 
goveriunent  Is  barred  from  underwriting  in- 
ternational exchanges  or  research  study;  it 
means  that,  where  such  support  Is  appropri- 
ate. It  must  be  given  openly  through  its  own 
public  agencies. 

I  include  here  the  full  text  of  the 
Times  editorial: 

StJBVEBSION    BY    CIA 

The  disastrous  effecte  of  the  systematic 
penetration  of  American  educational,  cul- 
tural and  labor  organizations  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  dally  become  more  ap- 
parent. The  strength  of  these  organizations, 
both  in  the  structure  of  American  society 
and  in  their  relations  with  their  opposite 
numbers  In  other  nations,  always  has  been 
their  freedom  from  government  domination. 

Now,  through  the  devlousness  of  C.I.A.  op- 
erations, thousands  of  scholars,  students, 
unlonlsta  and  professional  leaders  discover 
long  after  the  fact  that  they  have  performed 
unwitting  and  undeslred  duty  as  secret 
agenta. 

The  Integrity  of  pro-American  positions, 
honestly  taken  by  groups  and  individuals  In 
the  worldwide  battle  of  Ideas,  has  been  un- 
dermined. The  Independence  of  America's 
private  foundations  has  been  brought  Into 
question.  In  short,  faith  In  American  Insti- 
tutions has  been  besmirched  In  a  way  that 
would  have  eluded  the  reach  of  any  foreign 
enemy. 

It  Is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  C.I.A. 's  de- 
cision to  use  a  limitless  range  of  philan- 
thropic fronts  to  funnel  Ite  funds  Into  youth 
groups,  universities  and  other  private  Insti- 
tutions was  designed  to  meet  a  very  real 
problem  of  the  cold  war:  the  need  for  as- 
suring that  the  Commxinlste  would  not  have 
an  unchallenged  field  In  the  youth  con- 
gresses and  cultural  conferences  they  were 
arranging — and  subsidizing — on  a  global 
basis  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  That  prob- 
lem should  have  been  met  openly — by  direct 
public  subsidy. 

It  should  have  been  clear  long  ago  to  the 
C.lJi.:s  overseers  In  the  White  House  that 
the  end  effect  of  clandestine  subsidies  to 
groups  representative  of  the  detachment  and 
diversity  of  a  free  society  must  Inevitably 
taint  the  genuineness  of  their  detachment. 
This  would  be  true  even  without  the  charges 
that  have  now  developed  of  the  assignment 
of  C.I.A.  operatives  to  Influence  the  poUcy 
Btatemente  and  choice  of  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — a  practice  that 
may  have  extended  to  other  organizations  as 
well. 

The  health  of  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  the  certainty  that  ita  free  Institutions — 
Ite  press,  Its  educational  and  sclentlflc  bod- 
ies. Its  publishing  houses  and  television  net- 
works, ite  unions  and  business  organiza- 
tions— are  truly  free.  That  does  not  mean 
government  is  barred  from  underwriting  In- 
ternational exchanges  or  research  study;  It 
means  that,  where  such  support  Is  appro- 
priate. It  must  be  given  openly  through  Ite 
own  public  agencies. 

The  worst  part  of  the  current  mess  is  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  CJ.A.,  with  Ite  man- 
date for  espionage  and  subversion  all  over 
the  world,  rules  out  any  thoroughlng  pub- 
lic Inquiry  Into  Ite  activities.     That  means 


some  residue  of  suspicion  Is  sure  to  remain — 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad — no  matter 
how  conscientiously  the  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  last  week  by  President  Johnson 
seeks  to  formulate  policies  that  will  prevent 
the  C.I.A.  or  any  other  Federal  biu-eau  from 
Imperiling  the  "Integrity  and  Independence" 
of  educational  Institutions. 

When  a  govermnent  finds  it  necessary  to 
fight  subversion  everywhere,  the  tragic  dan- 
ger It  opens  up  Is  that  among  the  people  It 
subverts  are  Ite  own.  The  defense  against 
such  weakening  of  America's  Institutional 
fabric  must  rest  with  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Even  with  the  recent  broadening  of 
Senator  Russell's  watchdog  committee.  Con- 
gress Is  not  doing  Ite  part  of  that  job. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY'S 
ADDRESS  AT  CHINA  CONFERENCE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  In  Chicago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  imanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
address  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
at  the  China  Conference  on  February  8, 
1967,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the 
district  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
represent. 

In  forwarding  a  copy  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  to  me,  Carl  W.  Larsen, 
director  of  public  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  writes: 

Senator  Kbnnbdy's  speech  was  made  at 
the  second  cumulative  China  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Policy  Study  at 
the  University.  Some  background  Informa- 
tion win  be  necessary  for  you  and  I  have 
tried  to  provide  this  below. 

The  Center  for  Policy  Study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  was  announced  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1966  as  a  forum  for  the  examination 
of  major  Issues,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  affect  the  nation.  The  Center  has 
thirty  original  fellows,  chosen  from  among 
distinguished  faculty  members  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Ite  initial  project  has  been  a  year- 
long study  of  mainland  China,  during  which 
exi>erte  on  various  aspecte  of  China  have  lec- 
tured on  campvis.  Two  cumulative  China 
Conferences  In  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary 1967  brought  together  eminent  au- 
thorities on  Sinology  as  well  as  United  States 
foreign  policy.  It  was  In  connection  with  the 
second  of  these  that  Senator  Kennedy  spoke. 

The  Director  of  the  Center  for  Policy  Study 
Is  Charles  U.  Daly.  Vice-President  for  Public 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Daly,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Unlve-slty  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  was  a  special  assistant  to 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  before  coming  to  the  Univer- 
sity. From  1959  to  1960  Mr.  Daly  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation Congressional  Fellowship  program  In 
the  office  of  then-Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  then-Representative  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

To  Mr.  Larsen's  sketch  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  China  Conference,  to 
which  Senator  Kennedy  contributed  the 
address,  I  might  add  that  among  the 
participants  and  moving  spirit  was  Dr. 
Hans  Morgenthau,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty  and  universally  recog- 
nized as  among  the  most  knowledgeable 
authorities  In  the  Asian  field. 
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Senator  Kennedy  emphasize  that  he 
was  not  charging  lack  of  knowledge  and 
Insistent  policy  as  regards  China  to  any 
one  administration  or  any  one  political 
party. 

Indeed — 

He  said- 
there  has  been  more  growth  In  ou    awareness 
and  knowledge  In  the  past  year  t  tian  In  the 
past  decade. 


Senator  Kennedy's  address  rollows: 
Address    by    Senator    Robert    Fl   Kennedy 
AT  THT   China   Conference   at]  the   Uni- 
versity OF  Chicago 

"Finality",  said  Disraeli,  "Is  ndt  the  lan- 
guage of  politics".  Seldom  hav^  we  been 
more  forcefully  reminded  of  this  fact  than 
by  the  recent  course  of  Chinese  lilstory  and 
our  relations  with  her.  And  seldofc  have  we 
been  more  In  need  of  that  remJn(ler— as  we 
begin,  after  fifteen  years,  the  seirch  for  a 
new  China  policy.  | 

America  Is  beginning  to  rediscover  China— 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  nek,  strange 
planet  found  by  our  astronauts.  For  over 
fifteen  years  China  has  not  been  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  American  pollUcal  or  InteUec- 
tual  life.  Once  we  fought  her  armlee  on  the 
Korean  battlefield;  twice.  In  the  IQSO's,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
we  came  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  w^;  and  for 
a  brief  moment,  two  offshore  islands  became 
an  Issue  In  a  Presidential  eampalgfc. 

But  for  the  most  part,  China  Ihas  been 
Ignored.  Partly  this  is  because  the  main 
thread  of  the  Cold  War  was  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union— not  only  a  far  more 
powerful  adversary,  armed  wlth^ advanced 
nuclear  weapons,  but  also  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  world  Communist  liovement, 
and  hence  China's  senior  partner,  pur  ener- 
gies were  primarily  focused  on  thf  security 
and  reconstruction  of  Europe.  1 

A  second  reason  was  the  Isolatloa  of  Com- 
munist  China— refused   admlttan*  to   the 


United    Nations,    unrecognized    by 
many  other  countries  of  the  world, 
moreover,    which    deliberately    inci  eased    its' 
Isolation  by  eUmlnatlng  foreign  Influence  and 
e.xcluding  foreigners  from  her  terrl  ory. 

Now  all  this  has  begun  to  change 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  il.^  ^.„„. 
Soviet  split,  China's  own  accessioi  to  nu- 
clear power,  and  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  have 
forced  our  attention  to  the  Far  Eas ;— and  to 
our  relations  with  a  nation  unlike  any  other- 
In  iU  size.  Its  problems,  its  outlook  on  the 
world,  and  the  acerbity  of  Its  relat  one  with 
the  United  States.  It  Is  safe  to  say  t^at  there 
is  no  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy  so  Im- 
portant and  yet  uncertain— no  ccuntry  so 
seemingly  menacing  about  which 
so  little — as  China. 


us    and 
a  China, 


Easing 
I  he  Slno- 


«re  know 


EVENTS     CHANCE     AND     WE     KNOW     TC  O     LrrrU! 

I  do  not  Intend  to  review  or  asses  i  the  full 
range  of  our  China  policy.  We  ^now  too 
uttie — and  events  are  too  quickly 
what  little  we  know.  The  excellint  book 
which  resulted  from  the  first  stag(  s  of  this 
conference  Is  already  out  of  date 
respects— for  example.  It  supports  »  z>.a^e- 
nrient  about  Chinese  military  doctrine  by 
citing  the  views  of  Lo  Jul-chlng,  who  in  the 
meantime  has  been  purged  and  his  death  by 
suicide  announced,  perhaps  Indeed  for  the 
expression  of  those  very  views.  Nevi  irtheless 
soine  salient  points  which  can  and  s  hould  be 
made— and  it  is  those  I  would  disc  use  with 
you  tonight. 

♦v,^i^t^®'~*"*'  overriding  conslderktlon— Is 
tnat  this  is  a  time  of  unique  oppjrtunlty 
The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Resolution 
whatever  else  it  has  done,  ensures  th»it  China 
will  wish  to  focus  her  attention  on  Internal 
affairs  for  at  least  the  Immediate!  future 
As  Is  apparent  from  her  dlplomacy-Lor  lack 
of  it— all  over  the  world.  Chins  seem*  to  have 
little  present  wl«h  for  contact  or  change  In 


her  foreign  policy.  For  us,  therefore,  this  Is 
a  chance  above  all  to  think — to  review  the 
past,  to  analyze  the  present,  to  plan  for  the 
future  course  of  relations  between  our  na- 
tions. This  is  a  chance  which  rarely  comes 
to  scholars  or  statesmen  or  nations  In  this 
time  of  constant  challenge  and  swirling 
change.  We  could  do  no  better  than  to 
begin  that  assessment  now. 

We  might   well   begin   with    an   effort  to 
recapture    history,    to   remind    ourselves    of 
the  past  roots  of  present  problems:   not  to 
reopen  old  wounds;  not  to  find  in  past  injvis- 
tlce  to  China  a  present  Justification  for  Chi- 
nese injustice  to  others;  but  simply  to  under- 
stand, to  make  Informed  Judgments  in  the 
service  of  policy.     Memories  of  China  have 
faded  during  these  fifteen  years  of  isolation; 
and  perhaps  our  understanding  was  never 
great.     China  was  the  greatest  of  civiliza- 
tions before  the  birth  of  Christ;  yet  we  of 
the  West,  when  we  first  came  Into  extended 
contact  with  China  In  the  19th  century,  saw 
only  a  society  of  interior  technology,  whose 
basic    premises    and    social    structure    were 
shaken  or  destroyed  by  those  first  contacts. 
We  did  not  share,  and  probably  cannot  ap- 
preciate, the  full  agony  of  the  century,  from 
1839  to  1949,  which  brought  to  this  proudest 
of  peoples  only  constant  war  and  revolution, 
humiliation    by    the    western    powers    and 
armed  Invasion  by  Japan;  which  brought  to 
every  household  insecurity  and  death,  fiood 
and  famine;  which  saw  every  Western  sys- 
tem— militarism,      republicanism,      fascism, 
democracy — tried,  for  a  few  years  or  a  few 
decades,  as  an  organizing  system  to  rebuild 
China,  only   to  foimder   in   corruption   and 
Inefficiency  and  weakness. 

Out  of  those  long  years  emerged  the  China 
we  see  today — a  China  suffering  from  all  the 
monstrous  InJusUces  and  corruptions  which 
a  Communist  system  Inevitably  Imposes;  a 
China  merging  the  nationalism  and  tradi- 
tions of  three  mUlenla  with  a  Western  revo- 
lutionary Ideology,  making  great  sacrifices  to 
achieve  the  economic  development  which  Is 
the  base  of  power;  a  nation  to  which  all  on 
its  borders — from  Janan  around  a  great  arc 
through  Southeast  Asia  and  India  to  the 
Soviet  Union  its  closest  ally— look  with 
iineasy  speculation  and  concern  for  the 
future. 

skill    AND    drive    OF    WORLD   POWER 

This  new  China  has  already  made  strides 
which  few  would  have  predicted  when  the 
Nationalist  regime  collapsed  In  1949.  Its  rate 
of  growth  under  the  first  five-year  plan  was 
11  percent,  until  the  serious  setbacks  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward.  It  demonstrated  In 
Korea  that  It  could  at  least  resist  Western 
offensives  with  determination.  Considerably 
earlier  than  predicted.  It  has  acquired  a  rudi- 
mentary nuclear  capability,  and  Is  moving 
toward  the  acquisition  of  significant  missile 
strength.  Whatever  the  duration  or  conse- 
quences of  the  present  Internal  struggle, 
China  has  shown  that  Its  people  have  the 
skill  and  drive  which  make  it  a  potential 
world  power. 

China,  however,  blends  strength  and  weak- 
ness, limitations  and  poeslbUltles  for  the 
future.  In  examining  China,  it  Is  necessary 
not  only  to  know  more  but  to  have  calm 
dispassionate  public  discussion. 

Ever  since  the  Korean  war,  the  American 
public  has  heard  estimates  of  China's  ag- 
gressive potential  that  were  often  wildly 
exaggerated.  Each  new  population  flgiu-e 
{the  total  how  seems  something  less  than 
700  minion)  seemed  a  further  warning  of  the 
danger  of  Chinese  hordes  sweeping  over  the 
world,  or  Into  India,  or  Into  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  China  Is,  after  all,  a  poor  nation, 
supporting  her  population  only  through 
prodigies  of  effort  and  hardship.  Her  per 
person  annual  Income  of  perhaps  $85  (the 
estimates  vary  from  $75  to  $90)  Is  one  of 
the  lowest  In  the  world,  lower  even  than 
India's;   her  national  budget  of  about  $17 
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billion  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Pranci. 
which  has  one-foiirteenth  of  China's  pop^' 
tion,  and  a  far  more  productive  private  sector 
China's  menacing  nuclear  capability  win 
Increase,  probably  repldly.  but  she  remaini 
without  the  transport  and  supply  capabmtr 
the  air  or  naval  forces,  to  engage  readily  £ 
prolonged  aggressive  conquest.  Once  th» 
Soviet  union  supplied  many  of  these  needt 
as  in  Korea,  but  that  day  Is  gone.  And  em 
this  land  army  Is  far  smaller.  In  comparison 
to  China's  population,  than  is  our  own,  and 
In  fact  is  little  larger  than  ours  in  numbers. 
We  both  have  total  armed  forces  of  about 
three  miiUon,  and  our  fire  power  is  incom- 
parably greater. 

If  our  common  understanding  of  Chinee* 
capabUlUee  has  been  exaggerated,  so  hu 
our  conunon  understanding  of  her  potenu*! 
as  a  source  of  revolution  elsewhere.  Ciumi 
revolutionary  experience  is  unique;  and  u 
is  clear  also  that  the  revolutionary  credo 
which  accompanied  It  is  not  readily  trans- 
ferable to  other  nations.  In  Cuba,  in  Indo. 
nesla,  In  Algeria,  In  Africa,  men  have  made 
clear  that  they  would  design  and  control 
their  own  national  revolutions.  There  are 
sometimes  attempts  to  portray  Viet  Nam  u 
a  Chinese-Inspired  confilct  and  China  is 
asslsUng  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  Viet 
Nam's  Communism  Is  basically  a  naUre 
growth,  with  Its  own  revolutionary  tradition 
and  dynamism.  There  is  always  a  potential 
danger  to  which  we  mvist  be  alert,  but  as  of 
now  not  one  example,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
of  Chinese-Inspired  or  directed  revolution 
which  has  had  any  lasting  success;  only  the 
Malayan  revolt  had  even  the  most  minimal 
success,  before  being  crushed,  emd  that  wu 
carried  out  by  ethnic  Chinese,  not  Malayans. 

FAILS  AS  EXPORTER  OF  REVOLUTION 

The  record  of  Chinese  effort  to  export  revo- 
lution has  been  one  of  constant  and  dramatic 
failure.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  China,  a 
nation  whose  principal  word  for  foreigners 
Is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  "bar- 
barians" should  have  a  foreign  Minister  ca- 
pable of  publicity  calling  for  armed  revolu- 
tion In  the  presence  of  the  African  Head  of 
State  who  was  his  host  at  the  time. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  China  Is  help- 
less— a  "paper  tiger"  as  her  leaders  once 
called  the  United  States — or  that  China  can 
be  Ignored  as  a  force  In  the  world.  China's 
millions,  now  and  In  the  future,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  considerable  power  In  Asia 
and  to  make  efforts  elsewhere. 

China's  revolution  can  still  serve  as  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  others.  She 
can  as  she  has  in  the  past  and  as  she  will 
In  the  future  actively  and  dangerously  as- 
sist others  in  so-called  wars  of  national  Ub- 
eraUon.  Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  possibility 
that  Chinas  efforts  to  assist  and  even  dom- 
inate Communist  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries may  ultimately  meet  with  occasional 
triumphs — though  our  expectations  should 
be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  In  North 
Korea,  where  China  left  almost  a  million 
dead,  her  troops  were  withdrawn  and  the 
North  Koreans  have  strongly  declared  their 
Independence  If  not  their  hostility. 

Thus,  we  will  ignore  China,  or  think  of  her 
as  weak,  only  at  great  danger  to  ourselves. 
But  we  will  never  have  a  sound  policy.  If  we 
assess  Chinese  power  In  anything  but  re- 
alistic terms.  And  we  should  not.  In  order 
to  arouse  others  to  a  real  threat,  exaggerate 
that  threat  to  a  F>olnt  where  our  statements 
are  simply  not  credible  to  those  we  wish  to 
influence. 

Mutual  misunderstanding  and  ignorance 
have  often  led  us  to  wrongly  estimate  the 
danger  of  China,  and  has  often  distorted  the 
Chinese  view  of  our  attitudes  and  Intentions. 
Because  we  did  not  understand  the  deep 
Chinese  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  we 
underestimated  and  ignored,  for  several 
years,  the  fact  and  significance  of  the  Slno- 
Soviet  spUt. 
BecaxBe  we  forget  so  easily  the  last  cen- 
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^  of  history,  some  of  us  underestimate 
^ese  bostlUty  to  the  Weet,  or  fall  to  un- 
lU^tand  that  In  their  eyes  we  stand  as  the 
mjieritors  of  the  Japanese — even  as  the 
pjnlcal  Inheritors  of  their  bases. 

But  even  this  misunderstanding,  the  mis- 
^eulstlons  and  Ignorance,  are  not  the  most 
ifjous  consequence  of  these  past  years. 
f]itt  la  most  troublesome  Is  not  what  we  do 
aot  know  about  China;  It  Is  what  we  do  not 
^w  about  ourselves — about  our  own  goals, 
5ur  own  policies,  our  own  conception  of  our 
national  Interest  in  Asia. 

Por  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been 
the  (trongest  power  in  Asia.  Our  aid  and 
oor  armed  forces,  bases,  and  the  flow  of  com- 
laene  give  us  greater  influence  In  Asia  than 
lOT  other  nation.  And  across  the  vast  sweep 
of  that  continent  in  which  we  are  so  deeply 
ijiTOlved  China  looms  more  Importantly  and 
dangerously  than  any  other;  Indeed,  It  was 
the  fact  of  Chinese  Communist  power  which 
ltd  us,  through  treaty  and  the  movement  of 
lorces  to  assume,  over  the  last  decade,  the 
position  we  hold  today.  Yet,  for  many  years 
we  have  disposed  our  forces,  rnade  commit- 
ments, and  conducted  our  enterprises,  vlr- 
taally  without  conscious  policy  and  direc- 
tion, unaware  of  what  we  seek  and  the  price 
«e  are  prepared  to  pay. 

ATTITUDE     FOUNDED     UPON    FEAR 

We  have  striven  to  isolate  China  from  the 
world  and  treated  It  with  unremitting  hos- 
tility. That,  however,  is  not  a  policy.  It 
la  an  attitude  founded  upon  fear  and  pas- 
lioo  and  wishful  hopes.  In  Korea,  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  and  India  we  responded  to 
immediate  situations  of  danger;  those  ac- 
tions were  necessary,  but  ttiey  were  designed 
to  protect  the  present  rather  than  to  pre- 
pare for  the  futvire. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  these  re- 
sponses, these  actions,  this  lack  of  knowledge 
and  consistent  policy  are  not  the  failures  of 
any  one  Administration  or  any  one  political 
party.  Indeed,  there  has  been  more  growth 
In  our  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem In  the  past  year  than  In  the  past  decade. 
But  there  are  still  needs. 

The  first  need  Is  a  policy.  And  the  time 
to  at  least  beg^ln  to  develop  one  Is  now. 
Political  passions  have  dimmed,  understand- 
ing and  concern  are  rising  as  you  are  dem- 
onstrating In  such  an  important  way.  The 
Cold  War  in  the  West  U  calmed,  allowing 
OS  to  divert  some  energy  and  thought  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  Most  importantly, 
IS  danger  grows  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
unveUs  the  tragic  possibility  of  recurring 
and  draining  conflict,  necessity — the  mid- 
wife of  foreign  policy — crowds  In  upon  us. 

We  shall  grope  on  our  way  toward  a  new 
China  policy:  limited  knowledge,  present 
uncertainty,  and  the  random  obscurity  of 
the  future  require  us  to  be  at  least  that 
realistic.  Such  a  policy  will  emerge,  not  as 
I  sudden  revelation,  but  slowly  out  of  dls- 
cuasion  and  danger,  from  shifting  events 
and  painful  battles.  It  will  not,  however, 
come  of  Itself. 

We  must  make  active  efforts  to  think  and 
plan,  learn,  decide,  and  act.  This  process 
la  now  beginning;  and  your  conference  Is 
part  of  It. 

I  would  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  de- 
tail a  China  and  Asia  policy.  But  we  can 
discuss  what  a  policy  Is,  and  begin  to  glimpse 
some  general  direction  for  the  policy  that 
must  come.  At  the  outset  let  us  say  what 
a  policy  Is  not. 

WHAT    IS    RHETORIC    AND     NOT    A    POLICY? 

First,  a  position  which  pleases  us  without 
»  reasonable  chance  of  acceptance  or  ac- 
complishment Is  not  a  policy.  Thus  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Mainland  by  the  Nationalist 
Olilneee.  was  at  best  empty  rhetoric  and 
M  worst  a  dangerous  illusion. 
-  Second,  faith  In  the  tiltlmate  goodness 
of  human  nature  or  the  ameliorating  Impact 
^  progress  is  not  a  policy.  We  cannot  await 
1th   confidence    the    day    when    material 


wealth  and  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic reality  wUl  "bring  China  (or  a  new 
generation  of  Chinese  leaders)  to  their 
senses".  The  history  of  our  time  gives  am- 
ple proof  that  advanced,  cultured  and  self- 
confident  nations  are  fully  capable  of  dark 
disorder,  violence,  and  aggression.  It  was 
not  Stalin,  but  Khrushchev  who.  In  the 
40th  year  of  the  Russian  revolution,  crushed 
Hungary,  and  seven  years  later  came  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  In  his  Cuban  adven- 
tvire.  It  was  a  Germany  "advanced"  far 
beyond  the  distant  goals  of  China  which 
half  destroyed  a  continent  and  slaughtered 
millions.  Moreover,  nuclear  weapons  today 
can  give  a  country  a  capacity  to  destroy 
far  greater  than  Its  real  power  or  wealth. 
And  that  fact,  by  Itself,  will  txndoubtedly 
Influence  Chinese  leaders  In  a  dangerous  al- 
though still  unpredictable  way.  Certainly, 
for  Instance,  the  confilct  In  Viet  Nam  would 
be  quite  different  If  China  had  the  capacity 
to  destroy  Chicago  or  New  York  with  nuclear 
missiles.  China  may  or  may  not  become  less 
aggressive  and  dangerovis  as  It  progresses — 
as  the  Soviet  Union  may,  as  Germany  or 
Japan  may,  as  we  ourselves  may.  It  Is 
praiseworthy  to  hope  and  work  for  Chinese 
moderation;  but  to  look  upon  moderation 
as  the  certain  fruit  of  time,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Is  to  tempt  fatal  danger. 

Third,  the  desire  for  reconciliation  or  the 
hope  of  friendship  Is  not  a  policy.  Hostility 
springs  from  the  clash  of  interests  and  am- 
bitions, and  their  resolution  or  compromise 
Is  at  the  heart  of  accommodation.  This 
mutual  acceptance  of  legitimate  claims  and 
interests  must  precede  reconciliation.  Thus 
policy  is  the  determination  of  terms  on 
which  reconciliation  can  and  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Fourth,  faith  in  the  certainty  of  our  his- 
torical Judgment  Is  not  a  policy.  We  can- 
not act  as  If  we  know  China  will  certainly 
try  to  expand  by  force  or  that  It  will  never 
try.  We  cannot  assume  that  Communist  ex- 
pansion In  Asia  would  Inevitably  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  natlotiallBms  of  Asian  states; 
nor  should  we  assume  that  all  revolutions 
will  be  captured  by  communists,  or  that  all 
who  call  themselves  communists  will  come 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  Peking. 
Rather,  we  must  prepare  for  all  contingencies 
which  threaten  the  clear  national  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

A  policy  is  none  of  these;  just  as  it  Is  not 
fear  or  hostility  or  wish.  Policy  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  goals  and  of  a  course  of  action 
rationally  calculated  to  achieve  those  goals. 
It  must  be  ready  to  yield  to  the  overriding 
logic  of  events,  yet  striving  to  shape  circum- 
stances rather  than  belatedly  reacting  to 
them.  We  do  not  have  such  a  policy  toward 
China.  We  have  acted  often,  and  these  ac- 
tions are  supported  by  reasons  of  varying 
wisdom  and  persuasion.  Yet  rarely  have  our 
stated  reasons  and  goals  been  pursued  with 
the  consistency  and  sustained  application 
which  would  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of 
policy.  Thus  they  have  often  become  justi- 
fications for  particular  acts  rather  than  ex- 
pressions of  consistent  national  purpose. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
we  are  pursuing  strategic  Interests  in  Asia; 
denying  the  control  of  other  land  and  re- 
sources to  Asian  communism.  Yet  less  than 
two  years  ago  we  were  quite  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  spread  of  Communism  to  Indo- 
nesia— a  nation  of  one-hundred  million 
people.  Incomparably  rich  In  resources,  stand- 
ing over  the  critical  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
flanking  the  Philippines.  Of  coiirse,  we  want 
to  prevent  the  expansion,  the  acquisition  of 
vast  new  resources,  by  powers  deeply  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  That  statement,  how- 
ever. Is  only  the  beginning  of  thought.  How 
do  we  discriminate  between  Chinese  expan- 
sion and  autonomous  revolt?  Where  and 
under  what  circumstances  can  we  bring  our 
power  effectively  to  bear?  Where  and  under 
what   clrctmistances  should   we   limit  o\ir- 


selves  to  helping  others,  without  hazarding 
large-scale  combat  or  major  wars?  These  are 
not  easy  questions  to  answer.  But  tmtll  we 
at  least  begin  to  discuss  and  debate  them 
we  win  be  unable  to  develop  any  kind  of 
long  range  planning,  let  alone  policy.  And 
let  me  add  that  even  then  the  application 
of  that  policy  In  any  given  situation  may  be 
painfully  difficult. 

More  corrupting,  if  less  dangerotis,  is  the 
self-righteous  assertion  of  sweeping  moral 
principles  as  a  substitute  for  policy,  though 
we  are  willing  to  Ignore  those  principles  when 
our  conception  of  national  Interest  demands 
It.  We  proclaim  our  Intention  to  assure  self 
determination,  with  American  lives  if  neces- 
sary. Yet  we  support  and  defend  a  For- 
mosa whose  Indigenous  people  have  no  voice 
in  Government.  We  do  not  even  raise  our 
voice  In  protest  against  this  most  flagrant 
and  outrageous  situation.  We  are  told  that 
"nations  must  learn  to  leave  their  neighbors 
alone."  Yet  we  do  not  always  leave  our 
neighbors  In  this  hemisphere  alone.  Nor  can 
we  righteously  announce  that  "we  seek  only 
freedom  and  human  decency  throughout  the 
world",  when  we  have  suppwrted,  for  what 
we  felt  was  good  cause,  repressive  and  cor- 
rupt governments  In  every  continent. 

ENUNCIATION     NO    StJBSTITTJTE    FOR    POLICY 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  of  some 
of  the  actions  which  were  Inconsistent  with 
these  principles  but  those  actions  do  teach 
us  that  blanket  moral  statements  cannot 
determine  all  strategic  Judgments,  and  that 
their  enimclatlon  Is  not  a  substitute  for  pol- 
icy. It  may  well  be  that  greater  consistency 
with  the  moral  principles  upon  which  this 
nation  rests,  might.  In  the  long  run,  lead  to 
a  sounder  policy  and  greater  protection  for 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
this  to  be  so.  Yet  if  we  solemnly  pronounce 
principles  which  will  not  or  cannot  be  con- 
sistently applied,  we  delude  ourselves  and  In- 
vite serious  charges  of  hypocrisy  from  others. 

In  Africa,  I  have  tried  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  United  States  Is  fighting  for 
self-determination  in  Viet  Nam,  then  how 
can  It  not  support  the  Independence  strug- 
gle of  Angola  and  Mozambique?  For  those 
questioners.  It  Is  less  our  Intention  than  our 
pretension  which  is  objectionable.  To  this 
there  Is  no  answer.  Thus  does  false  principle 
destroy  the  credibility  In  our  wisdom  and 
purpose  which  Is  the  true  foundation  of  In- 
fluence as  a  world  power. 

The  same  Is  true  of  another  kind  of  blanket 
formulation — that  we  must  keep  our  com- 
mitments or  meet  our  obligations.  Of  course, 
we  must  keep  our  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions. But  by  what  standards,  and  toward 
what  ends,  are  those  commitments  made: 
How  deeply  do  they  extend,  and  what  means 
will  be  used  to  fulfill  them?  Thus  It  Is  one 
thing  to  defend  a  commitment  In  Viet  Nam 
yet  It  Is  something  else  Indeed  to  fulfill  that 
commitment  by  extending  military  opera- 
tions to  Thailand  In  return  making  a  new 
oommltment  to  that  nation  as  well.  And 
what  is  to  govern  the  form  of  the  commit- 
ment— whether  It  Is  to  be  a  commitment  to 
help  others  help  themselves,  or  a  commit- 
ment to  ensure  victory  whether  they  help 
themselves  or  not?  And  when  we  make  the 
first,  do  we  slowly  and  Inexorably  and  almost 
automatically  accept  the  latter.  None  of 
these — sweeping  statements,  pious  hopes, 
grandiose  commitments — constitute  a  China 
policy  for  the  future.  That  policy  must  be 
based  on  the  reality  and  diversity  of  today's 
Asia;  and  on  a  discriminating  evaluation  of 
our  own  Interests,  capacities  and  limitations. 

And  it  will  be  formed  out  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  dangers,  and  capacities  the  capabilities 
and  desires  of  other  nations.  We  are  not 
alone  with  China  In  Asia.  There  Is  also 
India,  the  second  moet  populous  nation  In 
the  world,  In  Itself  a  great  civilization;  Japan, 
soon  to  become  the  third  leading  Industrial 
power  on  the  globe;  Indonesia,  with  its  re- 
sources and  commanding  strategic  position. 
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BTTPPLEMENT,  NOT  StrBSTTTDTE,  FOB 
POLICY 

la  the  long  run,  the  vision  an^  commit 
ment  of  these  great  Asian  nations 
mine  In  large  part  the  course  of 
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their  continent — Just  as  it  Is  Grebt  Britain, 
West  Germany.  Prance,  and  Italy  jwhlch  now 
set  the  primary  thrust  of  development  in 
Western  Europe.  Thus  our  poliay  must  be 
shaped,  our  actions  undertaken.  Id  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  Interests  and  i  actions  of 
these  nations — and  with  a  consciousness  that 
we  do  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  :but  rather 
as  a  supplement  to  their  policy.  ! 

Further,  and  of  great  Important*,  we  must 
understand  that  our  policy  toward  China 
must  be  a  major  factor  in  deteniiining  our 
policy  toward  those  countries  whjlch  border 
on  China — indeed  all  of  Asia — i^  the  eco- 
nomic, military,  political  and  Idiplomatic 
fields.  We  are  now  working  in  b  vacuum. 
Thus,  if  a  strong  and  free  Indiaj  is  consid- 
ered vital  to  our  national  securitf.  the  level 
of  our  economic  and  military  assistance 
should  reflect  that  priority 

If  the  lives  of  thousands  of  A 
lost  and  bllllona  of  dollars  coi 
the  theory  that  Viet  Nam  Is  esse 
bow  can  we  refuse  to  assist  others  on  the 
border  of  China  whose  demands  i^iay  be  leas 
but  wboM  strateflc  importance  hnd  whose 
TUlnersblllty  to  external  or  inumil  Commu- 
alftt  dominion  may  b«  grwaur''        I 

So  we  M«  that  this  discussion  is  not  Just 
of  a  poUcy  toward  China,  but  kitemm»r\iy 
toward  all  Umms  alon«  b«r  bocdrd  includloc 
tb«  Soviet  Umon  I 

If  ••  cbooas  to  remAln  an  Aiian  power 
sur»ly  we  have  l*am«d  tbat  •  [aijur*  to  me\ 
csa  h«Te  UM  gr««t«*t  conMqt>«n<-«|  We  must 
to  p«y  tb«  cost  in  ec^ 

M  U   MUM   b»      ISWy    tlMMS  gr—iit    I 

to  a^Mi  Um  pncf 

lari  o«  CtUM  itMif  Mtey  V*  <fM  b«v«  a 
■M>ur  aJart  o«   UM  trUmt  «f  »mi  a««  tJkisa 


probability  that  when  present  convulsions 
subside  we  will  still  face  a  hostile  China. 
We  still  have  to  refuse  the  temptation 
of  assuming  that  any  acts  or  gestures  on  our 
part  will  significantly  Improve  relations. 
Yet  hostile  words  and  proclamations  are  not 
wars.  They  do  not  prevent  us  from  having 
contact,  or  from  reaching  agreements  on 
matters  of  mutual  Interest.  They  do  not 
prevent  us  from  having  contacts  which 
could  lead  us  to  know  more  about  China  and 
they  about  us  and  thus  prevent  the  mis- 
calculations of  intentions  which  could  lead 
to  a  worldwide  holocaust. 

AN    INFORMED    CHINA    EASIEK  TO  DEAL  WITH 

We  should  not  discourage  contact  of  any 
kind,  by  ourselves  or  other  nations  whether 
economic  or  diplomatic — even  tourism — for 
a  rational  or  informed  China  will  be  far 
easier  to  deal  with  than  an  irrational  and 
Ignorant  one. 

Our  policy  must  rest  on  the  knowledge  that 
we  cannot  predict  the  possibility  of  Chinese 
military  expansion.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  help  others  defend  themselves 
while  refusing  to  base  our  actions  and  poli- 
cies on  the  assumption  that  armed  clash  Is 
Inevitable.  For  we  must  realize  tbat  every 
extension  of  Chinese  influence  does  not  men- 
ace us  We  must  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween armed  attack  and  Internal  revolution, 
between  Chinee*  direction  of  revolutionary 
forces  and  Cbtneae  exhortation  Where  Cbl- 
naee  (orre  la  not  directly  Involved  or  borders 
crossed,  we  must  ask  whether  we  should  be 
wllllnff  to  rely  above  all  on  the  tirenfth  and 
vtiality  of  the  daalr*  (or  na'toiuU  independ- 
ence After  all  it  is  tbat  powerful  deatre 
and  not  our  ■OUtarr  (ore*  wblch  oosted  tb* 
Cbin— s  frMM  OMtnd  Afrtc*  aad  Al«rrta  sAd 
Initnnasir    aad  wblch  is  steadily  er«diac  ibe 


AltfclMgi    It 

.1  r\»m  l^***  •<■"•<  »Ma  Ui 
baa    Vlh 
rctud  ewrail    •Pl^ 

and   recocnaeud   this  kind   at  pi 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
happy  to  note  the  excellent  reception 
which  the  American  people  have  given 
the  President's  consumer  message.  The 
praise  was  well  deserved,  for  this  must 
surely  rank  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
documents  of  its  kind  the  Congress  ha» 
ever  received. 

I  was  pleased  also  to  note  such  en- 
thusiastic support  from  my  colleagues  for 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  message. 
Protection  of  the  constimer  is  a  non- 
partisan concern  and  it  is  important  for 
our  Republican  colleagues  to  join  with  ui 
in  seeking  solutions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  bipartisan 
record  has  been  muddied  a  little  in  recent 
days.  For  example.  I  noted  in  the  prt« 
last  week  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
leacue.  the  gentleman  from  Quwm 
wa«  chldlnc  the  admlnlstratlon'i  eSorU 
to  improve  the  quantity  of  tnformaUoa 
available  to  corununers 

I  would  like  to  art  the  record  ttralght 
II  Is  a  record  unrxceUed  by  any  ottm 
adminutration  in  our  hUiory  Aad  I 
think  ih*  r>— on  U  qtilte  i 
tfant  JohoMfi  •  o«n  oonaMawo*.  I* 
wvU-brinc  at  rvrrr  Am*rtran 
la  ako  unrarrUrd 

IT*    tvnUMflan    ff 
Mrttjr  to  awwv  e4  tht  vtit  ntm'  «f  ' 


^>nBtne     «w    dHMi     jf    fcf.«m<:.a 

VMfl  r—notf  ml  tntorm 

ooukl  be  ma4e  ujcful  to  cofuumers. 
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Consumer  publications  have  been  put 
out  in  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ijjge  group  of  Americans  for  whom 
English  is  not  a  mother  tongue.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid  to  pro- 
viding information  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. And  a  special  easy-to-read  list  of 
publications  has  been  prepared  for  our 
jenlor  citizens. 

At  Mrs.  Peterson's  request  a  study 
noup  looked  into  how  Federal  purchas- 
ing specifications  are  useful  to  the  con- 
sumer buying  on  the  retail  market.  Of 
course,  applicable  military  specifications 
lie  published  and  available  for  the  con- 
sumer to  use.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
tnnsiate  Government  manufacturing 
spedflcations  into  constimer  purchasing 
liQguage.  But  a  great  many  Federal 
ipedflcations  have  now  become  manu- 
ttcturing  standards  without  the  knowl- 
edie  of  the  constimer.  So  Federal 
spedflcations  already  serve  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  improving  the 
quality  of  consumer  goods. 

We  all  would  like  to  do  more.  And 
Piaiident  Johnson  has  served  clear  notice 
liwt  he  Intervds  to  do  more. 

Bat  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  for  any 
a(  ai  to  deny  what  has  already  been  ae- 
oapUahed — for  whatever  reason  such  a 
mlal  Is  made. 

We  will  more  forward.  But  let  us  be 
ami  that  we  shall  do  ao  from  a  vary 
foundation  already  laid  (town. 


■OT  tcocrrB  txach  sKi.r-oiaci 

RCBPONSIBLK 


been  proved  worthy,  and  the  experience  of 
generations  of  men  like  you  has  caused  the 
development  of  the  practical  ways  and  means 
for  those  goals  to  be  reached.  The  methods 
you  tise  to  Instill  leadership  and  character 
and  integrity  In  boys  have  been  proved  by 
their  success  In  the  past. 

This  record  of  success  in  its  stated  purpose 
is  the  most  overriding  reason  I  have  chosen 
to  becomie  actively  associated  with  the  scout- 
ing movement  through  the  years.  The  credit 
for  this  record  goes  to  the  professional,  the 
volunteer  leadership,  and,  of  course,  the 
community  volunteers  who  do  the  really  Im- 
portant work  in  the  sponsoring  organization. 

I  was  never  a  Boy  Scout,  because  I  was 
bom  in  an  area  where  there  were  not  many 
boys  and  no  troc^  within  60  miles.  However, 
one  of  my  early  memories  is  that  of  desper- 
ately trying  to  get  a  troop  started  In  our  tiny 
commtinity  of  350  souls  when  I  was  12  years 
old.  I  was  not  really  sold  on  the  scouting 
program  in  its  broad  sense  untU  I  l>ecame 
involved  In  the  problems  of  military  service 
and  the  business  world.  It  was  only  then 
that  I  recognised  the  truly  outstanding  }ob 
done  by  the  scouting  movement  in  helping 
develop  the  characteristics  thst  we  all  look 
for  In  a  good,  productive,  responsible  cittscn. 
It  has  been  my  observstion.  as  well  as  that  of 
most  leaders  in  the  military  and  business 
communities,  to  have  found  thst  those  boyi 
who  had  been  Boy  8oouU  not  only  do  not  get 
Into  trouble  as  much  as  the  lads  who  have 
not  baen  Boy  Scouu.  tnit  tbey  gain  profno- 
Uon  faster,  tbey  study  harder,  they  work 
hardar.  and  tbey  have  a  reallaation  of  patrl- 
ouam.  of  intacrlty.  and  spirit  and  all  tb« 
otbar  characteristica  that  go  to  make  up  a 
good  rtuaen 

•taUaUea  eaa  fee  a  very  4ull  s«b)art    but 
ab«wta«    rwmra    m»»mm    of    Bwy 
dutt      T^ar 
rtaarly   aad   vary   ImtrntrMi    UMI 


to  excel.    He  wants  to  be  good.    He  wants 
to  achieve. 

If  there  is  one  attribute  by  which  a  suc- 
cessful man  or  a  successful  scout  or  scout 
leader  might  l>est  be  known,  perhaps  It  Is 
the  fact  that  he  strives  to  do  his  best,  and  Is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  stxlving  to  be 
just  as  good  as  he  possibly  can  be. 

The  boys  who  are  scouts  today  will  be  able 
to  tackle  the  grave  problems  tomorrow  be- 
cause they  will  have  character  and  a  set  of 
principles  to  live  by.  They  will  have  these 
necessary  characteristics  because  you  wlU  In- 
still just  these  elements  In  the  boys  for 
whom  you  are  now  responsible.  If  you  fall^ 
or  if  there  are  not  enough  boys  who  become 
scout* — or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  young 
men  of  our  country  should  not  have  char- 
acter and  integrity,  then  they  will  not  only 
be  inadequate  to  solve  the  problems  which 
they  win  face — they  will  not  even  have  the 
fortitude  to  face  those  problons.  And  the 
first  requirement  for  a  solution  to  problems 
is  to  be  willing  to  face  the  probleaa — and 
face  it  squarely  and  without  reservation. 

Tour  job  of  Instilling  character  and  In- 
tegrity In  thousands  of  boys  Is  one  of  tbe 
roost  interesUng  jobs  In  all  tbe  world.  Tbe 
fact  that  It  U  also  one  of  the  most  Impof- 
Unt  wtll  give  you — and  all  Scout  leaders — 
a  sense  of  achievement  that  very  few  voca- 
Uona  or  avocations  can  oOer  But  simply  be- 
cause your  job  Is  most  important  and  most 
interesting  doesn't  make  It  eas^ — not  by  a 
tong  shot  Tou  have  one  ot  tbe  moat  dlflkcult 
tasks  that  confronts  men 


We  live  IB  an  aSuent  country  We  UVC  IB 
an  era  la  wbtcb  we  bave  more  crealMre  ea^ 
(oru  Omb  Baa  bave  ever  ba4  defers      But 

Nve  ta  aa  era  la  vhlcb  pseeuasi  re- 

M  It  wt*  la  Ibe  peat      We  ae  a 
m  to  prefer  te  be  Uked 
%e  ta 
toalia  ■• 


Ji  u>  take  this  opportunity  U)  pay  trlb 


'^  «t  ife««  ^»«i»  %r 
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Senator  Kennedy  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  charging  laclc  of  knowledge  and 
Insistent  policy  as  regards  China  to  any 
one  administration  or  any  one  P9litlcal 
party- 

Indeed — 

He  said- 
there  baa  been  more  srowtb  In  our  awareneas 
and  Icnowledge  In  the  past  year  tbanj  In  the 
past  decade. 

Senator  Kennedy's  address  follows: 

ASDKZSS     BT      SrNATOR      ROBXXT     F.    K^NEOT 

AT  THE   China  CotnTzztfCK  at  th*  Unt- 
VXRSITT  or  Chicaco 

"PlnaUty",  uld  DlxraeU,  "la  not  tie'  lan- 
guage of  politics".  SfflOom  "have  we  been 
more  forcefully  reminded  of  thte  faot  than 
by  the  recent  coune  of  Chinese  history  and 
our  relatione  with  her.  And  seldom  have  we 
been  more  in  need  of  that  reminder-^aa  we 
begin,  after  fifteen  years,  the  search  for  a 
new  China  policy. 

America  la  beginning  to  rediscover  Ohlna — 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  new,  strange 
planet  found  by  our  astronauta.  Per  over 
fifteen  years  China  has  not  b«en  a  algnlfl- 
cant  factor  In  American  pdlltlcal  or  Intellec- 
tual Ufe.  Once  we  fought  her  armies  on  the 
Korean  IwitUefleld;  twice,  in  the  1980'9,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  then  Secretary  ot  State, 
we  came  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war;  and  for 
a  brief  mc«nent.  two  offshore  islands  became 
an  taaue  In  a  Prealdenttal  campaign. 

But  for  the  most  pert,  Ohlas  has  been 
IgaoMd.  Partly  this  is  bsdauae  th4  main 
t&read  of  thfe  Cold  War  was  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union— -not  only  a  far  more 
powerful  adversary,  arqied  with  aduanced 
nuclear  weapona,  but  also  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  world  Conununlat  movement, 
and  hence  China's  senior  partner.  Our  ener- 
gies were  prlaaarlly  tocuatd  on  Vht  security 
and  reconstruction  ol  Sucope. 

A  second  reaaoa  was  the  laoiation  ot  Com- 
munlat  China — recused  adaaittance  %o  the 
United  Nations,  iinrecognlaed  by  Us  and 
many  other  countries  of  the  world,  a  China, 
moreover,  which  delibwately  increafed  Its 
Isolation  by  eliminating  foreign  Influeaoe  and 
excluding  foreigners  from  her  terrltor|r. 

Now  all  this  has  begun  to  change.  Basing 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  thfl  Slno- 
Sovlet  split,  China's  own  accession  to  nu- 
clear power,  and  the  war  In  Viet  Na^  have 
forced  our  attention  to  the  Par  East— »and  to 
our  relations  with  a  naUon  unlike  any  other; 
in  Its  size.  Its  problems.  Its  ouUook  on  the 
world,  and  the  acerbity  of  Its  relatloi^  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
Is  no  aspect  of  American  foreign  pollcy|  ao  Im- 
portant and  yet  uncertain — ^no  country  so 
seemingly  menacing  about  which  W4  know 
so  little — as  China. 

events  change  Aim  w«  know  too  '■  trrrtE 
I  do  not  Intend  to  review  pr  assess  <he  full 
range  of  our  China  policy.  We  know  too 
little — and  events  are  too  quickly  cljanglng 
what  mtle  we  know.  The  excellent  book 
which  reeultetl  from  the  first  stages  of  this 
conference  Is  already  out  of  date  li  some 
respect*— for  example.  It  supports  aj  state- 
ment about  Chinese  military  doctrine  "by 
citing  the  views  of  Lo  Jm-chlng,  who  In  the 
meantime  has  betn  purged  and  his  d«ath  by 
suicide  announced,  perhaps  Indeed  tor  the 
expression  of  thoee  very  views.  Nevertheless, 
some  salient  points  which  can  and  sh6uld  be 
made — and  it  is  those  I  would  dtscufs  with 
you  tonight.  j 

The  first — and  overriding  coasldaral^n-r-la 
that  tills  is  a  time  of  unique  opportunity. 
The  Oreat  Proletarian  Cultural  Revoluaon, 
whatever  else  it  has  done,  ensures  that!  China 
will  wish  to  focus  her  attention  on  Ittempa 
affairs  for  at  least  the  Immediate  future-. 
Aa  la  apparent  from  het  diplomacy — br  wM 
of  it— all  over  the  world,  China  asems  to  have 
little  present  vlab  for  contact  or  cluiive  in 


her  foreign  policy.  For  ua,  therefore,  this  Is 
a  chance  above  all  to  think — to  review  the 
past,  to  analyze  the  present,  to  plan  for  the 
future  course  of  relations  between  our  na- 
tions. This  is  a  chance  which  rarely  comes 
to  scholars  or  statesman  or  nations  In  this 
time  ot  constant  challengte  and  swirling 
change.  We  could  do  no  better  than  to 
begin  that  assessment  now. 

We  might  weU  begfn  with  an  effort  to 
recapture  history,  to  rsmlnd  ourselves  of 
the  past  roots  of  present  problems:  not  to 
reopen  oM  wounda;  not  to  find  In  past  injua- 
tlce  to  China  a  preaent  Justification  for  Chi- 
nes* Injustice  to  others;  but  simply  to  under- 
stand, to  make  Informed  Judgments  in  the 
service  of  policy.  Memories  of  China  have 
faded  during  these  fifteen  years  of  isolation; 
and  perhaps  our  understanding  was  never 
great.  Ctdna  was  the  greatest  of  clvlliza- 
tiona  befcve  the  birth  of  Chrlat;  yvt  we  oi 
the  West,  when  we  first  came  into  extended 
contact  with  China  in  the  19th  ceiitury,  saw 
only  a  society  of  interior  technOHogy,  whoee 
basic  premises  and  social  structure  were 
shaken  or  destroyed  by  those  first  contacts. 
We  did  not  share,  and  probably  cannot  ap- 
preciate, the  full  agony  of  the  centtiry.  from 
1830  to  1948,  wiUch  brought  to  this  proudest 
of  peoples  only  constant  war  and  revolution, 
humiliation  by  the  western  powers  and 
armed  Lnvaalon  by  Japan;  which  brought  to 
every  hoiisehold  insecurity  and  death,  fiood 
and  famine;  which  saw  every  Weetam  sys- 
tem—militarism, repubUcanisfa.  faaclom. 
democracy — tried,  for  a  few  years  or  a  few 
decades,  aa  an  organizing  ayatam  to  rebuild 
China,  only  to  founder  In  corruption  and 
InefQciencV  ai^  weaknese. 

Out  of  thoee  long  years  emerged  the  Ciilna 
we  see  today — a  China  suffering  from  all  the 
monstrous  injustices  and  corruptions  wliich 
a  Communist  system  inevitably  imposes;  a 
China  merging  the  nationalism  and  tradi- 
tions of  three  millenla  with  a  Western  revo- 
lutionary Ideology,  making  great  sacrifices  to 
achieve  the  economic  development  which  is 
the  base  of  power;  a  nation  to  wiiich  all  on 
Its  borders — from  Japan  around  a  great  arc 
through  Southeast  Asia  and  India  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Its  closest  ally — ^look  with 
uneasy  si>eculatlon  and  concern  for  the 
future. 

BKILI.   AND    DRIVE    OF    WOELO   POWEB 

This  new  China  has  already  made  strides 
which  few  would  have  predicted  when  the 
Nationalist  regime  collapsed  In  1949.  Its  rate 
of  growth  under  the  first  five-year  plan  was 
11  percent,  until  the  serious  setbacks  of  the 
Oreat  Leap  Forward.  It  demonstrated  in 
Korea  that  It  could  at  least  resist  Western 
offensives  with  determination.  Considerably 
earlier  than  predicted.  It  has  acquired  a  rudi- 
mentary nuclear  capability,  and  is  moving 
toward  the  acquisition  of  significant  missile 
strength.  Whatever  the  duration  or  conse- 
quences of  the  present  Internal  struggle, 
China  has  shown  that  Its  people  have  the 
skill  and  drive  which  make  it  a  potential 
world  power. 

China,  however,  blends  strength  and  weak- 
ness, limitations  and  posslbllltlee  for  the 
futiire.  In  examining  China,  it  Is  necessary 
not  only  to  know  more  but  to  have  calm 
dispassionate  public  discussion. 

Brer  since  the  Korean  war,  the  American 
outellc  has  heard  estimates  of  Chit  a's  ag- 
gressive potential  that  were  often  wildly 
exaggerated.  Each  new  population  figure 
(the  total  how  seems  something  less  than 
70C  miltloti)  seemed  a  further  warning  of  the 
danger  of  Chinese  hordes  sweeping  over  the 
world,  or  into  India,  or  Into  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  China  la,  aftw  aH,  a  poor  nation, 
supporting  her  populstlo*  only  through 
prodlglas  of  effort  and  hardship.  Hsr  per 
person  annual  inocmie  of  perhaps  $85  ( the 
aathnates  vary  from  *75  to  tOO)  is  one  of 
the  loweat  in  the  wcrttl,  lower  even  than 
India's;   her  national  budget  of  about  «17 


billion  1«  about  the  same  aa  that  of  France, 
which  haa  one-fourteenth  of  China's  popula- 
tion, and  a  far  more  productive  private  sector. 

China's  menacing  nuclear  capability  will 
Increase,  probably  repldly,  but  she  remalni 
without  the  transport  and  supply  capability, 
the  air  or  naval  forces,  to  engage  readily  ia 
prolonged  aggressive  conquest.  Once  tht 
Soviet  union  supplied  many  of  tl^eee  needs, 
as  In  Korea,  but  that  day  is  gone.  And  even 
this  land  army  Is  far  amaUer,  In  oomparlsoa 
to  China's  population,  than  is  our  own,  and 
in  fact  ia  little  larger  than  oura  In  numbers. 
We  both  have  total  armed  forc^  of  about 
three  million,  and  our  fire  power  Is  Incom- 
parably greater. 

If  our  commoa  understanding  of  Chinese 
capabilities  haa  been  exaggerated,  so  has 
our  common  understanding  of  her  potential 
as  a  source  of  revolution  elsewhere.  Chlnali 
revolutionary  experience  is  unique;  and  It 
Is  clear  also  that  the  revolutionary  credo 
which  acoompaaled  it  la  not  readily  trans- 
f arable  to  other  nations.  In  Cuba,  Ua  Indo^ 
n£ala,  In  Algeria,  In  Africa,  men  have  made 
clear  that  they  would  design  and  control 
their  own  national  revolutlona.  There  ar* 
sometimes  attempts  to  portray  Viet  Nam  u 
a  Chinese- Insplfied  conflict  and  China  la 
asalstlng  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  Viet 
Nam's  Communism  la  basically  a  natlva 
growth,  with  its  own  revolutionary  tradition 
and  dynamism.  There  Is  always  a  potential 
danger  to  which  we  moat  be  alart,  but  as  of 
now  not  one  example,  asiywhere  in  the  world, 
of  Chinese-Inspired  or  directed  revolution 
which  has  had  any  lasting  success;  only  the 
Malayan  revolt  had  ef8fl"the  most  minimal 
BuccasB,  before  being  crushed,  and  that  was 
carried  out  by  ethnic  Chinese,  ziot  Malayans. 

TAILS    AS    EXPORTEE    OF    EEVOLUTION 

The  record  of  Chinese  effort  to  export  revo- 
lution has  been  one  of  constant  and  dramaU<J 
failure.  It  is  perliape  natural  that  China,  a 
nation  whoee  prlrcipal  word  for  foreigners 
Is  the  approximate  '  equivalent  of  "bar- 
barians" should  have  a  foreign  Minister  ca- 
pable of  publicity  calling  for  armed  revolu- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  African  Heetd  of 
State  who  was  his  host  at  the  time. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  China  Is  help- 
less— a  "pai>er  tiger"  as  her  leaderis  once 
called  the  United  States — or  that  China  can 
be  Ignored  as  a  force  In  the  world.  China's 
millions,  now  and  In  the  future,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  considerable  power  In  Asia 
and  to  make  efforts  elsewhere. 

China's  revolution  can  still  serve  aa  as 
example  and  encouragement  to  others.  She 
can  as  she  has  In  the  past  and  as  she  will 
In  tjie  future  actively  and  dangerously  as- 
sist others  in  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  possibility 
that  Chinas  efforts  to  assist  and  even  dom- 
li^tfl  CocnmunlHt  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries may  ultimately  meet  with  occaalonal 
triumphs — though  our  expectatlona  ahouU 
be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  In  North 
Korea,  where  China  left  almost  a  inlUlon 
dead,  her  troops  were  vrtthdrawn  and  the 
North  Koreans  have  strongly  declared  their 
Independence  If  not  their  hostility. 

Thus,  we  will  Ignore  Ohlna,  or  think  of  her 
as  weak,  only  at  great  danger  to  ourselvea 
But  we  will  never  have:  a  pound  policy.  If  we 
assess  Chinese  power  In  anything  but  re- 
alistic terms.  And  we  should  not.  In  order 
to  arouse  others  to  a  real  threat,  exaggerate 
that  threat  to  a  point  where  our  statements 
are  simply  not  credible  to  thoee  we  wish  to 
Ififiuence. 

Mutual  misunderstanding  and  tgnoranoe 
have  often  led  us  to  Wrongly  estimate  ths 
danger  of  China,  and  haa  often  distorted  the 
Chinee*  view  of  o\xx  attitudes  and  intentions. 

Because  we  did  not  understand  the  deep 
Chinese  roots  of  Chinese  Communism,  we 
underestimated  and  ignored,  for  several 
years,  the  fact  and  slgnUeaiiee  of  the  Slno- 
SoT^t  split. 
:'  Beoauw  wc  forget  so  easily  the  last  can* 
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tury  of  history,  some  6f '  us  undereetlmate 
Chinese  kostlUty  to  the  West,  or  fall  to  un- 
derstand that  In  thelt  eyes  w^  stand  aa  the 
Inheritors  of  the  iapanese — even  as  the 
physical  inheritors  of  their  bases. 

BUt  even  this  misunderstanding,  the  mis- 
calculations and  Ignorance,  are  not  the  most 
aerlous  consequence  of  these  past  years. 
What  Is  most  troublesome  la  not  what  we  do 
not  know  about  China;  it  Is  what  we  do  not 
Imow  about  ourselves — about  our  own  goals, 
our  own  policies,  our  Own  coQc^tion  of  our 
national  interest  In  Asia. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  been 
the  strongest  power  In  Asia.  Our  aid  and 
oar  armed  forces,  bases,  and  the  Sow  of  com'- 
merce  give  us  greater  Inftusnoe  in  Asia  tl^an 
any  other  nation.  And  across  the  vast  sweep 
of  that  continent  in  which  we  are  so  deeply 
Involved  China  looms  more  lmi>ortantIy  and 
dangerously  than  any  other;  Indeed,  It  was 
the  fact  of  Chinese  Communist  power  which 
led  OS,  through  treaty  and  the  movement  of 
forces  to  assume,  ovar  the  last  decade,  the 
position  we  hold  today.  Yet,  lor  many  years 
we  have  disposed  our  foirc^  tpade  conuiUt- 
ments,  and  conducted  our  enterprises,  vir- 
tually vrtthout  conscious  'policy  and  direc- 
tion, unaware  of  what  we  seek  and  the  price 
we  are  prepared  to  pay.       "■ 

ATTiTuuE  rotmoED  'fhori  *tab 

We  have  striven  to  Isolate  China  from  the 
world  and  treated  It  with  unremitting  hos- 
tility, Thht,  however,  is  n6t  a  ^lloy.  It 
la  an  attitude  founded  upon  fsar  and  pas- 
sion and  wishful  hopes.  In  Korea,  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  and  India  we  responded  to 
immediate  situations  of  danger;  thoee  ac- 
tions were  necessary,  but  tiiey  were  designed 
to  protect  the  present  rathet,  than  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  th&t  these  re- 
sponses, these  actions,  this  lack  of  knowledge 
and  consistent  policy  are  not  the  failures  of 
any  one  Administration  or  any  one  political 
oarty.  Indeed,  there  ha^  been  more  growth 
Ui  our  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem In  the  past  year  theui  In  the  past  decade. 
But  there  are  still  needs. 
■  The  first  need  la  a  policy.  And  the  time 
to  at  least  begin  to  develop  one  is  now. 
Political  passions  have  dimmed,  understand- 
ing and  oonoern  are  rising  as  you  are  dem- 
onstrating in  sach  an  Important  way<  Th« 
Cold  War.  In  the  West  la  calmed,  allowing 
us  to  divert  soihe  energy  and  thought  to 
ttilB  part  c^.ttiS  world.  Most  Importantly. 
as  danger  grows  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
unveils  thS  tragic  possibility  of  recurring 
and  draining  conflict,  necessity — the  mid- 
wife of  foreign  policy— HS'owds  in  upon  us. 

We  shall  grope  on  our  way  toward  a  new 
China  ];>ollcy:  Itmltad  knowledge,  present 
jmcertaJnty,  and^  the  random  obecUrlty  9f 
tee  future  require' us  to  be  at  least  that 
realistic.  Such  a  policy  will  emerge,  not  as 
a  sudden  reralation,  butualowly  out  of  dls- 
cusslon  and  danger,  from  shifting  events 
and  painful  battles,  [t  wlU  not,  howaver, 
come  of  itself. 

We  must  fnake  active  efforts  to'  think  and 
plan,  learn,  decide,  and  act.  This  process 
is  now  beginning:  and  your  conference  is 
part  of  It; 

I  would  not.  therefore,  pretend  to  de- 
tail a  China  and  Asia  policy.  But  we  can 
discuss  what  a  policy  Is,  and  begin  to  glimpse 
some  general  direction  for  the  policy  that 
must  come.  At  the  outset  let  us  Say  what 
a  policy  la  not. 

^VRAT,  IS    EHETOBIC    AND    NOT    A    PQLICT7 

First,  a  position  which  pleases  us  without 
a  reasonable  cliancc  of  acceptance  or  ac- 
eomp'itshment  Is  not  a  policy.  Thus  the  lib- 
eration, of  the  Mainland  by  the  Nationalist 
Ohlness;  waa-  at  beet  empty  rhetoric  and 
at  worat  a  dangerous  llluslDn. 
.  peconcV  faith  in  the  nltbnste  goodness 
of  human  nature  or  the  atpe^ioratlng  ^pact 
of  progress  la  not  a  policy.  We  cannot  await 
with    confidence    the    day    when    material 


wealth  and  a  better  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic reality  will  "bring  China  (or  a  new 
generation  of  Chinese  leaders)  to  their 
senses".  The  history  of  our  time  gives  am- 
ple proof  that  advanced,  cultiired  and  self- 
confident  nations  are  fully  capable  of  dark 
disorder,  violence,  and  aggression.  It  was 
not  Stalin,  but  Khrushchev  who,  in  the 
40th  year  of  the  Russian  revolution,  crushed 
Hungary,  and  seven  years  later  came  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war  in  his  Cuban  adven- 
ture. It  was  a  Germany  "advanced"  far 
beyond  the  distant  goals  of  China  which 
half  destroyed  a  continent  and  slaughtered 
millioas.  Moreover,  nuclear  weapons  today 
can  glvw  a  coxmtry  a  capacity  to  destroy 
far  greater  than  its  real  power  or  wealth. 
And  that  fact,  by  itself,  will  undoubtedly 
Infiusnoe  Chinese  leaders  In  a  dangux}us  al- 
though still  unpredictable  way.  Certainly, 
for  instance,  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  would 
be  quite  different  if  China  had  the  capacity 
to  destroy  Chicago  or  New  York  with  nuclear 
mlseilee.  Ohlna  may  or  may  not  become  lees 
aggressive  and  dangerous  as  it  progresses — 
as  the  Soviet  Union  may,  aa  Oermany  or 
Japan  may,  as  we  ourselves  may.  It  la 
praiseworthy  to  hope  and  work  for  Chinese 
moderation;  but  to  look  upon  moderation 
as  the  certain  friiit  of  time,  and  act  accord- 
ingly, is  to  tempt  fatal  danger. 

Third,  the  desire  for  reconciliation  or  the 
hope  of  Irlendahlp  la  not  a  policy.  HoetUlty 
springs  from  the  clash  of  interests  and  am- 
bitions, and  their  resolution  or  compromise 
is  at  the  heart  of  accommodation.  This 
mutual  aceeptanoe  of  legitimate  daima  and 
interests  muat  precede  reconciliation.  Thus 
policy  ia  the  determination  of  terms  on 
which  reconciliation  can  and  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

Fourth,  faith  in  the  certainty  of  our  his- 
torical Judgment  Is  not  a  policy.  We  can- 
not act  as  if  we  know  China  vrill  certainly 
try  to  expand  by  force  or  that  it  vrtll  never 
try.  We  cannot  assume  that  Communist  ex- 
pcmalon  in  Asia  would  Inevitably  be  awal- 
lowedup  toy  the  nationalisms  of  Asian  states; 
nor  should  we  assume  that  all  revolutions 
win  be  oaptored  by  communists,  or  that  all 
who  call  themselves  communists  will  come 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  Peking. 
Rather,  we  must  prepare  for  atl  contingencies 
which  threaten  the  clear  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

A  p<Mcy  is  none  of  these:  Just  as  It  Is  not 
fear  or  hostility  or  wish.  Policy  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  goals  and  of  a  course  of  action 
rationally  calculated  to  achl^e  those  goals. 
It  must  be  ready  to  yield  t<?  the  overriding 
logic  of  events,  yet  striving  to  shape  circum- 
stances rather  than  belatedly  reacting  to 
them.  We  do  not  have  such  a  policy  toward 
China.  We  have  acted  often,  and  these  ac- 
tions are  siipported  by  reasons  of  varying 
wisdom  and  persuasion.  Tet  rarely  have  our 
stated  reasons  and  goals  been  pursued  with 
the  consistency  and  sustained  application 
which  wolild  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of 
policy,  "ttkus  they  have  often  become  Justi- 
fications for  particular  acts  rather  than  ex- 
pressions of  consistent  national  purpose. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
we  are  pursuing  strategic  Inlereats  In  Aala; 
denying  the  control  of  other  land  and  re- 
fiourcea  to  Asian  communism.  Tet  leas  than 
two  years  ago  we  were  quite  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  spread  of  Cwnmunlsm  to  Indo- 
nesia— a  nation  of  oherbundred  nUlllon 
peoplfe,  indpmparabiy  rich  In  resources,  stand- 
l^og  over  the  critical  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
flanking  the  Philippines.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  prevent  the  expansion,  thS  acquisition  of 
vast  new  resources,  by  powers  deeply  hostile 
to  the  United  Statea  That  statement,  how- 
ever, la  only  the  beginning  of  thought.  How 
do  we  discriminate  beitween  Chinese  expan- 
sion and  autono^ious  revolt?  Where  and 
under  what  oireui^stancee  can  we  bring  our 
power  effectively  to  bear?  Where  and  under 
what   drcumstances  should   we   limit  our- 


selves to  helping  others,  without  hazarding 
large-scale  combat  or  major  wars?  These  are 
not  easy  questions  to  answer.  But  until  we 
at  least  begin  to  discuss  and  debate  them 
we  will  be  unable  to  develop  any  kind  of 
long  range  planning,  let  alone  policy.  And 
let  me  add  that  even  then  the  application 
of  that  jxjllcy  In  any  given  situation  may  be 
palnfirtly  dlfll!:ult. 

More  corrupting.  If  less  dangerous,  is  the 
self-righteous  assertion  of  sweeping  moral 
principles  as  a  substitute  for  policy,  though 
we  are  willing  to  Ignore  those  principles  when 
our  conception  of  national  Interest  demands 
it.  We  proclaim  our  Intention  to  assurp  self 
determination,  with  American  lives  if  neces- 
sary. Yet  we  support  and  defend  a  For- 
mosa whose  Indigenous  people  have  no  voice 
In  Government.  We  do  not  even  raise  our 
voice  In  prote^  agalnati  this  most  fiagrant 
and  outrageous  sltiuetlon.  We  are  told  that 
"nations  must  learn  Jip  leave  their  neighbors 
alone."  Yet  we  do .  not  always  leave  our 
neighbors  in  this  heinUphere  alone.  Nor  can 
we  righteously  announce  that  "we  seek  only 
freedjMn  and  human  decency  throughout  the 
world",  when  we  .have  supported,  for  what 
we  felt  was  good  cauae.  repressive  and  cor- 
rupt governments  in  every  continent. 

KNTTNCIATION    NO    SXJBSTITTrrK    FOE    POLICY 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  of  some 
Of  the  actions  which  were  Incomslstent  with 
these  principles  but  those  actions  do  teach 
us  that  blattket  moral  statements  cannot 
determine  all- 'Strategic  Judgments,  and  that 
their  enimciation  is  not  a  substitute  for  pol- 
icy. It  may  v^l  be  that  greater  consistency 
with  the  moral  principles  upon  which  this 
nation  reels,  might.  In  the  long  run.  lead  to 
a  sounder  poMcy  and  greater  protection  for 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
this  to  be  9o.  Tet  if  we  solemnly  pronotmce 
principles  which  wHl  not  or  cannot  be  con- 
sistently applied,  we  delude  ourselves  and  in- 
vite serious  charges  of  hypocrisy  from  others. 

In  Africa,  I  have  trted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  United  instates  Is  fighting  for 
self-determination  in  Viet  Nam,  then  how 
can  it  not  support  the  independence  strug- 
gle of  Angola  and  MoEamblque?  For  tiioee 
questioners,  it  Is  less  our  Intention  than  our 
pretension  which  is  objectionable.  To  this 
thwe  is  no  answer.  Thttt  does  false  principle 
destroy  the  credlbHlty  In  our  wisdom  and 
purpose  which  Is  the  true  foundation  of  In- 
fluence as  a  world  power. 

The  same  Is  true  of  another  kind  of  blanket 
formulation^ that  'we  must  keep  our  com- 
mitments or  meet  our  obligations.  Of  course, 
we  must  keep  our  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions. But  by  what  standards,  and  toward 
what  ends,  are  those  commitments  made: 
How  deeply  do  they  extend,  and  what  means 
will  be  used  to  fulfill  themT  Thus  It  Is  one 
thing  to  defend  a  commitment  in  Viet  Nam 
yet  it  Is  something  else  indeed  to  fulfill  that 
commitment  by  exftrndlng  military  opera- 
tions to  Thailand  In  return  making  a  new 
commitment  to  that  nation  as  well.  And 
what  Is  to  govern  "the  form  of  the  commit- 
ment— whether  It  Is  to  be  a  commltmeirt  to 
help  others  help  themselves,  or  a  commit- 
ment to  ensul*  victory  whether  they  helf> 
themselves  or  taot?  And  when  we  make  the 
first,  do  we  slowly  and  Inexorably  and  almost 
automatioally  accept  the  latter.  None  of 
these — sweeping  statements,  pious  hopes, 
grandiose  commitments — eorrttltute  a  Ohlna 
policy  for  the  future.  That  policy  must  be 
based  on  the  reality  and  diversity  of  today's 
Asia;  and  on  a  discriminating  evaluation  of 
our  own  Interests,  capacities  and  limitations. 

And  It  win  be  formed  out  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  dangers,  and  capacities  the  capyabtlltles 
and  desires  of  other  nations.  We  are  not 
alone  with  China  in  Aala.  There  la  also 
India,  the  second  nLioet  populous  nation  in 
the  world.  In  Itaelf  a  great  civilization;  Japan, 
aoon  to  become  the  third  leading  Industrial 
power  on  the  globe;  Indonesia,  with  its  re- 
sources and  commanding  strategic  position. 
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In  the  long  run,  the  vision  and  commit- 
ment ol  tbeM  great  Asian  natlone  will,  deter- 
mine In  large  part  the  course  of  aSilrs  on 
their  continent — just  as  it  Is  Great  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Prance,  and  Italy  wblQh  now 
set  the  primary  thrust  of  development  In 
Western  Europe.  Thus  our  policy  mjust  be 
shAped,  our  actions  undertaken,  in  fan  un- 
derstanding of  the  Interests  and  actions  of 
these  nations — and  with  a  consclousneca  that 
we  do  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  but  rathM' 
as  a  supplement  to  their  policy. 

Further,  and  of  great  importance,  wt  must 
understand  that  otir  policy  toward  China 
must  be  a  major  factor  in  determlnlc^  o\ir 
policy  toward  those  countrlee  which  border 
on  China — Indeed  all  of  Asia — In  tWe  eco- 
nomic, military,  political  and  diplomatic 
fields.  We  are  now  working  in  a  vacuum. 
Th\u.  if  a  strong  and  free  India  is  oonsld- 
ered  vital  to  our  national  security,  the  level 
of  o\ir  eooncmlc  and  military  assistance 
should  reflect  that  priority. 

If  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
lost  and  billions  of  dollars  commlttted  on 
the  theory  that  Viet  Nam  !s  essential  to  us, 
how  can  we  refuse  to  assist  others  4n  the 
border  of  China  whose  demands  may  be  less 
but  whose  strategic  Importance  and  whose 
Viilnerablllty  to  external  or  Internal  C<|mmu- 
nlst  dominion  may  be  greater? 

So  we  ses  that  this  discussion  Is  not  Just 
of  a  policy  toward  China,  but  necessarily 
toward  all  those  along  her  borders,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  choose  to  remain  an  Asian  power, 
vurely  we  have  learned  that  a  failure  to  act 
can  have  the  greatest  consequence.  W«  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  In  econondc  as- 
sistance, for  example,  even  If  that  cost  Is — 
as  It  must  be^many  times  greater  tlian  we 
are  now  paying,  in  order  to  avoid  th«  price 
In  blood  and  treasure  we  pay  today. 

Although  we  can  lisve  only  minimal  ef- 
fect on  China  Itself  today,  we  can  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  future  of  Asia  and  thus 
lessen  the  danger  of  Chinese  expansion,  to 
the  extent  that  we  pursue  these  important 
programs  of  strengthening  other  Asian 
countries.  I 

Although  It  Is  not  precisely  analogous,  it 
must  be  remembwed  that  It  was  thai  Uar- 
shall  Plan  which  served  more  to  contain  So- 
viet expansion  than  the  troops  on  her  bor- 
der. Ttils  group  could  surely  apply  your  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  of  Asia  to  develop 
and  recommend  this  kind  of  program  and 
policy. 

Our  China  policy  will  be  formed  <)ut  of 
pantdoz  and  complexity.  It  will  notfgaiza 
that  Asia  in  1907  Is  not  the  Europe  at  1949 
where  a  grand  alliance,  coiutructed  against 
one  great  threat,  served  as  the  framrwork 
of  all  policy.  T.Tius  the  Soviet  Union — our 
principal  adversary  and  competitor  In  the 
post  War  world  is,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, China's  violent  Ideologlcsl  opponent. 
With  what  often  aetma  a  very  different  vision 
of  the  Asian  future.  Her  mediation  tn  the 
IndU-Paklstan  war  was  only  one  dramatic 
Illustration  of  this  dlllerence.  Thu^  also 
Japan— our  former  eneaay  and  present  ally; 
Chloa's  historical  rival  and  Unmttatv,  in- 
vader and  economic  partner — ^today  af  once 
contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
the  resourcee  of  Siberia,  conducts  a  large 
Investment  campaign  In  Chlnai — ^proixislng, 
among  other  things,  to  develop  ^ilna's 
petrochemical  Industry — serves  as  a  major 
U,S.  base  and  contributes  the  first  1300  mil- 
lion to  the  Asian  development  bank.  And 
thus  also,  at  the  same  time  our  officials  were 
warning  of  a  Ctalnese  threat  to  VATO, 
travellers  leportad  that  Peking  hotel, space 
was  impossible  to  get  because  of  ths  num- 
ber of  trade  missions  there  from  KATO 
countries. 
CMiu  policy  must  be  f  onud  against  the 


probability  that  when  present  conviUslona 
subside  we  will  still  face  a  hostile  China. 
We  still  have  to  refuee  the  temptation 
of  assiiming  that  any  acts  or  gestures  on  our 
part  will  significantly  improve  relations. 
Tet  hostile  words  and  proclamations  are  not 
wars.  They  do  not  prevent  us  from  having 
contact,  or  from  reaching  agreements  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  They  do  not 
prevent  us  from  having  contacts  which 
could  lead  us  to  know  more  about  China  and 
they  about  us  and  thus  prevent  the  mis- 
calculations of  intentions  which  could  lead 
to  a  worldwide  holocaust. 

AN   INTOUCXS   CHINA    BAStEX  TO  DXAL  WITH 

We  should  not  discourage  contact  of  any 
kind,  by  ourselves  or  other  nations  whether 
economic  or  diplomatic — even  tourism — for 
a  rational  or  informed  China  will  be  far 
easier  to  deal  with  than  an  irrational  and 
ignorant  one.  , 

Our  policy  must  rest  on  the  Icnowledge  that 
we  cannot  predict  the  possibility  of  Chinese 
military  expcuxslon.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  help  others  defend  themselves 
while  refusing  to  base  our  actions  and  poli- 
cies on  the  assumption  that  armed  clash  is 
inevitable.  For  we  must  realize  that  every 
extension  of  Chinese  influence  does  not  men- 
ace us.  We  must  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween armed  attack  and  internal  revolution, 
between  Chinese  direction  of  revolutionary 
forces  and  Chinese  exhortation.  Wbere  Chi- 
nese force  is  not  directly  Involved  or  borders 
crossed,  we  must  ask  whether  we  should  be 
willing  to  rely  above  all  on  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  desire  for  national  Independ- 
ence. After  all,  it  is  that  powerful  desire 
and  not  our  military  force  which  ousted  tke 
Chinese  from  Central  Africa  and  Algeria  and 
Indonesia,  and  which  Is  steadily  enoding  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Policy  demands  a  conscloiis  and  open  rec- 
ognition that  we  live  in  the  same  world  and 
move  In  the  same  continent  with  China — 
with  its  dangers  and  possibility,  strengths 
and  terrible  fnistratlons.  Only  when  we  ac- 
cept this  reality  can  we  work  towards  our 
central  task — to  bring  about  Chinese  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  it  too  must  Uve  with  us 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  These 
are,  admittedly,  general  considerations,  rather 
than  giUdes  to  speclflc  action.  Yet  it  will 
make  a  great  difference  to  our  acts  and  poli- 
cies if  we  treat  China  as  a  potential  danger 
and  a  possible  opportunity  rather  than  as  a 
certain  enemy  and  a  lost  cause. 

Of  course,  the  shadow  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 
hovers  over  all  these  deliberations.  That  U 
Itself  an  Immense  and  complex  subject,  re- 
quiring full  and  special  treatment.  Still  the 
resolution  of  that  war  will  not  resolve  the 
problems  of  Asia,  although  the  resolution 
must  depend  In  large  part  on  ova  attitude 
and  policy  towan?.  China.  Nor,  Respite  Viet 
Nam's  Intimate  relationship  with  our  China 
policy,  will  the  war's  solution  remove  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  larger  problem. 

The  futtire  of  our  relations  with  China  may 
lie  beyond  our  vision  but  it  is  not  completely 
beyond  our  control.  It  is  the  shaping  Im- 
pulse of  America  that  neither  fate  nor  nature 
nor  the  lireslattble  tides  of  history,  but  the 
work  of  our  own  hands,  matched  to  reason 
and  principle,  which  can  determine  destiny. 
There  Is  pride  In  that,  even  arrogance,  but 
there  Is  also  experience  and  truth.  In  any 
event,  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  Uve. 

All  our  intentions  and  labor  may  ulti- 
mately dissolve  in  violence  and  bloodshed. 
But  there  is  another  possibility.  Perhaps 
some  day  an  American  diplomat  may  go  to 
China,  carrying  with  him  the  same  instruc- 
tions Daniel  Webster  gave  to  Caleb  Cusljing 
in  1843:  to  tell  the  people  of  ClUna  "that 
yoni  mission  is  entirely  paclflc  ,  .  .  tliat  you 
are  a  messenger  of  peace,  sent  from  the  great- 
est power  in  America  to  the  greatest  In  Asia, 
to  offer  respect  and  good  win  and  to  establish 
the  maans  of  friendly  interoonrse". 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  * 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wm 
happy  to  note  the  excellent  reception 
which  the  American  people  have  given 
the  President's  consumer  message.  The 
praise  was  well  deserved,  for  this  must 
surely  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  Its  kind  the  Congress  hu 
ever  received. 

I  was  pleased  also  to  note  such  en- 
thusiastic support  from  my  colleagues  for 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  message. 
Protection  of  the  consumer  is  a  non- 
partisan concern  and  It  is  important  for 
our  Republican  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  seeking  solutions  as  quicldy  as  possible. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  bipartisan 
record  has  been  muddled  a  little  in  recent 
days.  For  example,  I  noted  in  the  press 
last  week  that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Queens, 
was  chiding  the  administration's  efforts 
to  improve  the  qu8uitity  of  information 
available  to  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
It  is  a  record  unexcelled  by  any  other 
administration  in  our  history.  And  I 
think  the  reason  Is  quite  obvious:  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  own  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  every  American  consumer 
is  also  unexcelled^ 

The  gentleman  from  Queens  must 
surely  be  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  In- 
formational programs  established  by  the 
Presldent'ft  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests since  It  was  established  more  than 
3  years  ago. 

That  Committee  early  imdertook  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  Information 
needed  by  consiimers  and  to  see  how  the 
vast  reservoir  of  Information  gathered 
and  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  made  useful  to  consumers. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  Suboommlttee 
on  Information  was  established  In  the 
executive  department.  And  In  Jime  of 
1965.  the  Subcommittee  was  expanded 
to  Ulclude  representatives  f7om  23 
agencies. 

We  have  all  seen  the  lengthy  list  of 
publications  generated  by  these  agencies. 
One,  for  example,  Is  called  "Choo^ng  s 
Hearing  Aid."  The  American  consumer 
spends  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  hearing  aids  and  batteries.  This 
little  booklet  put  out  by  HEW  is  a  blS 
step  toward  helping  consumers  use  that 
money  more  wisely. 

There  are  others  on  everything  from 
buying  a  house  to  borrowing  for  a  col- 
lege education. 

There  is  Consumers  All.  the  year- 
book of  Agriculture,  and  there  Is  the  all- 
Imposrtant  Consumer  Information  which 
lists  available  publications  on  family  fi- 
nances. appUeances.  recreation,  garden- 
ing, health  aiHi  safety,  food.  Nothing  and 
fabrics,  and  others.  All  these  publica- 
tions can  be  purtiiased  from  the  Ck>Tem- 
ment  Prlntlxig  Office. 
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Consumer  pubUeatlons  have  been  imt 
out  in  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
li^e  group  of  Americans  for  whom 
English  is  not  a  mother  tongue.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid  to  pro- 
viding Infonnaticwi  for  low-income  fam- 
iliee.  And  a  special  easy-to-read  list  i)f 
publications  has  been  preiwred  for  <Tur 
genlor  citizens. 

At  Mrs.  Peterson's  request  a  study 
group  looked  into  how  Federal  purchas- 
ing specifications  are  useful  to  the  con- 
gumer  buying  on  the  retail  market.  Of 
course,  applicable  military  specifications 
m  published  and  available  for  the  oon- 
gumer  to  use.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
translate  Government  manufacturing 
5peelflcations  into  consumer  purchasing 
language.  But  a  great  many  Federal 
gpedflcations  have  now  become  manu- 
facturing standards  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  consumer.  So  Federal 
gpedflcations  already  serve  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  improving  the 
quality  of  consumer  goods. 

We  all  would  like  to  do  more.  And 
President  Johnson  has  served  clear  notice 
tliat  he  intends  to  do  more. 

But  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  for  any 
of  us  to  deny  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished— for  whatever  reason  such  a 
denial  Is  made. 

We  will  move  forward.  But  let  us  be 
clear  that  we  shall  do  so  from  a  very 
impressive  foimdation  already  laid  down. 


BOY  SCOOTS  TEACH  SELF-DISCI- 
PLINE, RESPONSIBLE  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remturks,  and.  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tfflinessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  Boy  Scout  Month,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  great  organization  whose 
UAders.  for  more  Uaan  haU  a  century, 
have  been  inspiring  in  boys  the  qualities 
of  responsible  leadership,  and  dedication 
to  the  blgbest  precepts  of  patrio^sm  and 
morality.  j 

As  a  longtime  Scouter  J^i  Memphis,  the 
dty  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  Congress,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  nation- 
ally than  by  inserting  in  the  Rxcom 
some  remarks  I  made  last  Friday  evening 
before  the  annual  recognition  dinner  of 
the  Chickasaw  Council  in  Memphis. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  Sooutars:  when  X  was  hon- 
ored with  the  invitation  to  address  you  to- 
n'ght,  I  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  poeslble  for  me  to  live  vip  to  the 
expectations  of  such  a  dedicated  audience  as 
you  are.  These  misgivings  have  Intenslfled 
because  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  boys  and 
thslr  future  and  the  future  of  our  wonderful 
country — and  these  are  subjects  in  which 
many  of  you  are  experts — and  for  which  you 
ate  devoting  much  of  your  lives. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amwlca  is  one  of  tlu 
most  important  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  influential  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try.   Its  principles,  its  Ideals,  its  goals  have 


t>een  proved  worthy,  and  the  experience  of 
generations  of  men  like  you  has  caused  the 
development  of  the  practical  ways  and  means 
for  thoee  goals  to  be  reached.  The  methods 
you  use  to  instill  leadership  and  character 
and  Integrity  In  boys  have  been  proved  by 
their  success  in  the  past. 

This  record  of  success  in  its  stated  purpose 
is  the  most  overriding  reason  I  have  choeen 
to  become  actively  associated  with  the  scout- 
ing movement  through  the  years,  ITie  credit 
for  this  record  goes  to  the  profeeslonal,  the 
volunteer  leadership,  and,  of  course,  the 
commxmity  volunteers  who  do  the  recJly  Im- 
portant work  in  the  sponsoring  organization. 

I  was  never  a  Boy  Scout,  becavise  I  was 
bom  in  an  area  where  there  were  not  many 
boys  and  no  troop  within  BO  mllee.  However, 
one  of  my  early  memories  is  that  of  desper- 
ately trying  to  get  a  troop  started  in  our  tiny 
oommunity  of  260  eoUls  when  I  was  12  ye«irB 
old.  I  was  not  reaUy  sold  on  the  scouting 
program  in  its  broad  sense  untU  I  became 
involved  in  the  problems  of  military  service 
and  the  businees  world.  It  was  only  then 
that  I  reoognlaed  the  truly  outstanding  job 
done  by  the  soouUng  movement  In  helping 
develop  the  characteristics  that  we  all  look 
for  in  a  good,  productive,  responsible  cltiiien. 
It  has  been  my  observation,  as  well  as  that  of 
most  leaders  in  the  military  and  business 
communities,  to  have  found  that  those  boys 
who  had  been  Boy  Scouts  not  only  do  not  get 
Into  trouble  as  much  as  the  lads  who  have 
not  been  Boy  Scouts,  but  they  gain  promo- 
tion faster,  they  study  harder,  they  work 
harder,  and  they  have  a  realisation  of  patri- 
otism, of  integrity,  and  spirit,  and  all  the 
other  characterlBtlce  that  go  to  make  up  a 
good  citizen.  — 

SCOOTS  ABE  BRTXB  MKK 

Statistics  can  be  a  very  duU  subject,  but 
statistics  showing  futtire  suocees  of  Boy 
Scouts  are  not  dull.  Ilbey  indicate  very 
clearly  and  very  forcefully  that  those  men 
who  had  once  been  Boy  Scoute  are  on  the 
average  much  better  than  thoee  men  who 
have  not  had  that  fortunate  experience. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  associated  with  Soout- 
Ing'^ 

First,  because  I  believe  that  we  Uve  In  a 
wonderful  ooimtry,  and  the  valiiee  which  our 
predecessors  respected  and  Uved  by  are  sound 
values.  They  are  the  values  which  the  Boy 
Scouts  teach  and  practice. 

Second,  because  of  the  demonstrated  will- 
ingness of  thousands  Of  volunteen,  most  of 
whom  are  very  b\uy  men,  and  all  of  whom 
are  euthuslastic  men  who  work  for  the  good 
of  scouting  and  the  boys  they  Inspire. 

Third,  because  tlie  results  of  your  efforts 
are  so  readily  apparent  the  Boy  Scouts 
themselves  show  what  you  do  accomplish. 

Tour  lives  are  dedicated  to  training  boys 
to  become  responsible  citizens.  I  Imow  that 
you  alrr>ady  know  the  Importance  of  your 
jobs,  the  tremendous  Importance  of  your 
dally  dotles.  I  doubt  that  even  you  who 
liave  been  to  scouting  for  a  long  time  fuUy 
realize  "the  great  contribution  which  you  liave 
made  and  are  Tnniring  to  the  futiire  of  the 
United  States,  for  yoiir  Influence  is  wide- 
spread and  your  Influence  is  on  boys — 
young  boys — that  segment  of  aui  society 
which  in  their  t\im  will  become  the  leading 
citizens  of  our  country  and  will  determine 
where  our  country  will  go. 

BCOOnNO   UMAjn  CHAJUCTXa 

When  we  think  of  scouting  and  soouts  and 
young  men.  we  think  at  character — integ- 
rity—iKmeety—liaKl  wock— individual  IxU- 
tlatlve — team  wwk — ^respect  for  people— love 
of  country. 

This  Is  wtiat  scouting  and  scouts  stand 
for.  This  Is  What  you  teach.  Tlils  is  what 
you  live  by. 

A  boy,  a  young  m&n,  or  even  an  old  man, 
striving  to  attain  these  characteristics  and 
to  live  by  ttiese  qualities  and  principles,  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity.    He  wants 


to  «ic«L    Se  wanU  to  be  good.    He  wants 
to  achieve. 

if  there  is  one  attribute  by  which  a  suc- 
cessful man  or  a  suooeesf  ul  scout  or  sooat 
leader  might  beet  be  known,  perhaps  H  Is 
the  fact  that  he  strives  to  do  his  best,  aad  Is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  striving  to  be 
just, as  good  as  he  poeslbly  can  bf. 

The  boys  who  are  scouts  today  will  be  able 
to  tackle  the  grave  problems  tomorrow  be- 
cause they  will  have  character  and  a  set  of 
IMlnclples  to  Uve  by.  They  will  have  theee 
oecessary  characterLstlcs  because  you  wlU  In- 
still j\ist  theee  elements  in  the  boys  tor 
whom  you  are  now  responsible.  If  you  tail- 
or if  there  are  not  enough  boys  who  become 
scouts— or  if  for  any  other  reaeon  the  young 
men  of  our  country  should  not  have  char- 
aoter  and  Integrity,  then  they  will  not  only 
be  inadequate  to  solve  the  problems  which 
they  will  face— they  will  not  even  ha»e  the 
fortitude  to  face  those  problems.  And  the 
first  requirement  for  a  solution  to  problems 
Is  to  be  willing  to  face  the  proUetp — aad 
face  it  squarely  and  without  reservation. 

Tour  job  of  instilling  character  and  in- 
tegrity in  thousands  of  boys  is  one  of  tbe 
most  Interesting  jobs  to  all  the  world.  The 
fact  that  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  impes- 
tant  will  give  you — and  all  Scout  leader*— 
a  sense  ot  achievement  that  very  few  voca- 
tions or  avocations  can  ofler.  But  simply  be- 
cause your  job  Is  most  Important  and  most 
interesting  doesn't  make  It  easy — not  by  a 
^ng  jsbot.  Tou  have  one  of  the  most  dlffloult 
tasks  tikut  confronts  men. 

ifXED  roa  sELr-DisctPLiirs 

We  live  to  an  affluent  country.  We  live  to 
an  era  in  which  we  have  more  creature  com- 
forts tlian  men  liave  ever  had  before.  But 
we  also  live  to  an  era  to  which  personal  to- 
sponslbUlty  does  not  seem  to  be  fostered  Id 
youngsters  as  it  was  to  ths  past.  We  aa'a 
people  seem  to  prefer  to  be  liked  more.flian 
we  prefer  to  be  respected.  Althoiigh  com- 
petition. L|  still  aQ  American  ualt,  more  and 
more  o^  Hi*  are  trytog  to  get  GoTemmeni  sub- 
sidies, or  guaranteed  security  without  doing 
the  hard  work  or  taking  the  risk  tliat  com- 
petition requlreo.  Our  Increasing  crime  rate 
and  juvenli  delinquency  todloates  that  we — 
as  a  people— do  not  have  diadpllna,  espe- 
cially sSlt-dlsclpltoe. 

These  are  the  reasons  your  tasks_  are  diffi- 
cult, ao-d  they  are  also  the  reasons  why  your 
duUes  of  teaching  personal  responsibility, 
self-reliance,  trustworthiness,  todivldual  tol- 
tlative,  the  wlUtogness  to  compete  and  do 
the  very  ba»t  that  a  piaa  ^an  do.  are  more 
iinportant  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  not 
easy  to  Inspire  a  youngster  wltih  the  desire 
tm  high  standards  of  totegrtty  and  oharactsr 
to  an  atmosphere  of  affluence  and  com- 
placency. 

Nor  U  It  always  easy  to  pbrr.tiade  parents 
and  r>en  Mothers  and  unit  leaders  ttuit  tho 
merit  badges  m\ist  denote  aohlevemeat. 
They  liave  to  be  earned — and  that  if  they 
are  gtven  without  msettog  the  standards  sat 
for  the  badgss,  not  only  U  the  boy  cheated 
out  of  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  did  a 
good  job,  tout  he  does  not  learn  tli&t  the  im- 
portcat  tlilxigs  of  life  must  be  worked  for— 
tkay  must  be  deserved. 

out  oouBftry — and  ova  soolety— will  beoottw 
what  the  youngsters  of  o\ur  country  w*bt  It 
to  become- -or  rather  It  will  become  wbat 
they  are  wiUtog  to  work  to  have  it  beteme^ 
tor  mere  "wanting"  wont  do  It. 
TKX  aasvisT  TBaxAt 

Tbe  gravest  issue  which  oonfroots  the 
United  States  now,  or  ooatronta  hvuDMUty 
now,  is  not  nuclear  warfare  and  ail  ths  lior- 
rlbls  death-dealtog  weapons  which  sctesoe 
has  prodiued  to  the  last  geoeratloa  or  so; 
nor  is  it  the  Insidious  dangers  d  inflation  or 
tight  money;  nor  even  budgettuy  deficits  or 
halaiiea  of  payments  dafloltsi  nor  tbs  po»- 
Mbls  ero^^  of  o«r  oerpasata  and  Individual 
freedoms;  nor  Vlotnam.    It  Isnt  aggreaion 
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•nd  the  thi«eU  of  aggreaaion  #tilafa  w  are 
experiencing  all  over  the  world.  It  ttn't  eo- 
dnllam,  even  though  Bociallsm  has  always 
*Ml  In  tb^  jraat  to  aoCM  form  of  totailtorUm- 
ilM.  ■'■   -  ilui    :iui  '•( 

'-     It  lazft  uiy Of  thaae  tbtngft  '      }>  ^  ' 

But  the  major  threat  to  the  TTftlted  States 
and  to  mankind  Is  the  breakdowti  La  moMU- 
l«j>.  I.e..  the  aieoeptaxiee  of  lower  8tandai<dB  In 
tmr  penonal  life,  m  ovir  ot^iuimiaon*,  t&  our 
0<)veranient ,  than  we  have  had  *  heretofore. 
Of  all  the  qualttlts  Inherent  m  a  reapectad 
{MivoB,  or  a  reapected  nation,  there  Is  one 
doauaamt  oharacteristle  and  that  is  self  dls- 

^'OneformorothVMdlMJtpltae  l»  necessary 
for  any  society'  to  eidst.  Wltbout  (^solpline, 
any  an^anhsatlon,  any  soeiety,  ^ny  nation 
crumMes  and  disintegrates.  When  a  nation 
0*  «  group  within  a  nation,  doea  aot  have 
tHe  iM)«er,  or  the  stamina  or  the  will  to  dls- 
alpUtiM  Itaair.  it  destroys  Itself  and  even - 
Muny  tome  external  group  or  mttlon  foroea 
dlactillfiM  u»on  It.  < 

This  is  tru»  m  sports,  it  U  true  fti  business, 

-»  \t'  tru*  la  nattoos,  and  it  is  also  true  In 

"dte  B07  Scouts.    Uoba  can  deetyoy.     They 

ditmot  create.     Abaenoe   of  dls^Ilns  ean 

prwant  winning,  btrt  absence  of  dlMlpItae 

bnpaaver  caused  Anybody  or  anyOiliig  to  win. 

-    I  %m  sure  Admiral  Tuuie,  ov^  there.  Is 

tarrxmai'  with  the  United  states  N«vy  exprei- 

■lon,  <^A  tant  sbtp  is  a  happy  ship".    A  taut 

ship  la  a  ship  where  the  captaiq  sets  high 

aCaadarda  for  Umself  and  bis  8htp-*«iut  be 

insists  that  those  high  standards  be  mM;    U 

they  are  oaet»  Uit  ship  stands  extwmely  well 

,on  all  a(  its  competition,  and  rewards  are 

automatic. 

If  the  standards  are  not  met.,  then  the 
^sptaln  does  Something  about  It  jind  people 
W^,'  (?P  cot  meet  the  standaitu,"  are  pun- 
ikneti.  And  although  this  puniihrnent  Is 
t)ft»n  difficult  for  the  men  Uf  tittd  at  the 
tlmte,  and  although  they  fr«<iti4ntlj  look 
yearningly  at  another  ship  la  the  squadron 
with  an  easier  skipper,  the  Tesu^  are  in- 
evitable: 

iHfl  d^lp  with  the  high  standards— the 
ahlp  with  the  tough  captain. — fbfi  ship  in 
which  eyw7body  works — alw«y«  wins  the 
cotnpetmpn.  And  looking  at  'tbjb]  re<;ord  of 
the  Navy,'  thoee  ships  also  von  watrs.  Those 
ablps  which  ^x&A  trained,  and  trilned,  and 
tralhedMmd  winch  had  worked  bwder  than 
■eftHUJd'iieceeBsry  at  the  time— lly«i;  Ahd 
they  llred  t)eca\Me  they  were  better  than  the 
enemy.- 

TJoftorlurlBteiy,  ""too  many  clttfeps  lo()k 
updn  ttie  Wbrd'  d&clpllhe  as  «dfii«thttig  '«e- 
■vere,  as  something  tleslgned  to  cur^  inltla- 
tlTB,  to  rettrlct  their  Ibdlvldual  freedom- 
They  tbtnk  of  dlaclpline — in  any  fofm — as  a^ 
^mreasbnabte  demand  by  arbitrary  Authority. 

.^.  ruxDQK  uxAna  iuacxn.ant , 
'  MMt  Important,  those  who  Tlew  dlaclp^Une 
M  an  IrloKoae  Impoaltlon  do  not  mOlze  that 
vmt  demoentlc  system  la  baaed  on  ^Iselirtlne, 
Jibftt  suAceaa  la  depeadeaft  on  tla^Une. 
Ttx9s  do  DfOt  undwetaitd  that  a  frw  t9<nm- 
jpant  depwula  absolutely  on  dlsc^BUned  In- 
dividuals who  freely  adbere  to  a  aat  of  nilea 
wltiol^  preaerlbe  the  relatlooablpa  vtttala 
their  own  society.  Wban  OeotgiB  jtCteblag* 
UMjt,.  a^tb  remarkable  percepttoA.  ^ipnMsed 
hlf  ,^M>*f  that  freedom  was  ''staked  on  the 
Mgylipont  entrusted  to  tl)e  Mn4a  of  the 
>ma»loaq  people."  he  enylatoasid  a  dladpUaed 
people  motivated  by  fxudamentalr  prlnolplee, 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  by  moderatloh,  and  by 
integrity. 

Ye*,  fetv  recent  years,  soft,  self-itidulgent, 
otnaptaeecMnt  years,  many  dlwerveni  have 
-MMbad  of  a  trend  away  from  tMe  fiuada- 
t«—<ts.  away  from  the  Intangible  virtUea 
of  sMf-dlsctpUne  and  Individual  re«pof>stMl- 
Ity  that  made  our  society  great. 

Almost  dally  you  can  see  this  treni^  tew 
lleoteff  In  the  headlines,  in  the  ttorloi  of 
]ttv«iS»  dettB^eBcy.  of  tecTBaaetf  r&tea  I5 


organized   crime,  of   deceft  and    deception 
in  various  segments  of  our  society. 
axcRXT  or  ovn  wxalth 

lilaylM  tar  too  many  AiaorlcaAs  are  too 
comfortable,  too  preoccupied  with  creature 
comforts,  to  be  disturbed  by  evidenoea  of 
corruption  and  dlstaonesty.  And  as  our  com- 
forts Inorease,  as  our  unprecedented  wealth 
grows,  there. ar9  •▼en  those  who  seek  to  avoid 
the  diecipUse  t4iat  gave  us  our  wealtbc  the 
diactplln«  of  l>acd  work.^"an  honestt  day's 
effort  for  an  honest  doUar.if    . 

Let  us  face  this  problem  <  ,  A  nattoa  can 
slip  slowly,  bit  by  Wt,.: until:  one  day  It 
reaches  tbe  point  where  Ahe  effort  to: re- 
cover, the  plain  boneet  har(i  work  required, 
U  too  much,  is  too  dUSniilt  lor  Its  weakened 
will  and  dlxnlnlahed  strength,  at  tb^t  point, 
an  old  law  of  nature  takes  over,  "The  strong 
siuvlve,  and  the  we&k  fall  by  the  wayside". 
This  la  tbe  l^ason  of  history,  tlxe  lesson  of 
Carthage,  ot  ancient  Athens  and  Rome.  It 
Is  a  lesson  we  ignore  only  at  our  perU. 

Today  we  faee  a  tough,  determined,  Im- 
placable foe.  Our  CkKnmunlst  opponents 
have  capacity  and  strength.  Through  to- 
talitarian methods — the  same  methods  the 
Naelfl  and  r««plsts  used— a  Communist  so- 
ciety can  focus  Its  efforts  and  develop  Its 
resources  with  a  great  slqgleness  of  purpose. 
There  U  only  one  way  to  Uck  such  an  op- 
porent.  You  pan't  win  a  competition  with 
the  Communlsu  by  out-bating  them,  or  by 
out-threatening  them,  <*  by  out-shouting 
them.  We  are  not  going  tp  preserve  our 
way  of  life  with  words.  The  only  way  to  In- 
sure th^t  oommunlam  wlU  be  merely  a"pase- 
Ing  phase  in  history"  is  by  oiOper/oming 
the  Communlfits.  .w::"-^  bor--. 

W9   MUST   WItf       ■ 

Much,  of  course.  Is  spoken  and  written 
In  these  times  concerning  the  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  wltlt  a  ruthlcea  ag- 
gressor loose  in  the  world.  It  Is  well  that 
we  look  to  that  strength.  It  Is  well  that  we 
keep  our  powder  dry.  But  the  real  battle 
has  shlf *«d  from  th«  military  area.  Our  con- 
cept of  political  liberty  la  now  under  attack 
on  the  wider  front  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological competition. 

Since  we  cannot,  and  we  should  not  avoid 
this  competition,  since  the  free  w«rld  is  ir- 
revocably committed,  we  are  goti«  to  l»ve 
tc  win  it. 

We  mu4t  win  this  cotnpetltion  In  space  and 
science,  via  it  in.  the  fields  of  production 
and  Industry,  win  it  in  edu<»tlon,  in  culture, 
in  athlettas,  win  It  anywhere  we  0"'l  the 
challenge, 

There's  no  question  that  we  can  win.  We 
do  have  the  strength  and  tbe  resources.  We 
have  tbe  way,  but  we  muat  also  have  the 
will  Because  all  tbe  ^talents,  all  tbe  re- 
tources  in  the  world  coimt  fpr  nothing  un- 
less we  are.  willing  to  bring  them  to  bear, 
uxUess  we  enthusiastically  put  them  to  work. 

Naturally  there  is  a  price  for  this  victory, 
&nd.  t)i»t  ];»lce  is  the  disclplixve,.  the  sdf- 
dltelpUne.  that  democracy  .deinandB.  The 
problem  in  a  democracy  is  hpw  to  achieve 
this  sense  of  personal  involveixieat  in  tbe 
welfare  of  our  country. 

Discipline  is  bound  to  come  from  some 
source.  A  great  statesman  once  said, 
"Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  the  will  and  appetite  Is  placed 
somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  with- 
in, the  more  there  must  be  of  it  without". 

CAirWOT  I-XClSUkTB  DT8CTPL1NX 

There  is  nothing  new  about  tyjs.  We  al- 
ready have  laws  that  aS^t  our  actions  In 
almoet  every  field  of  endeavor.  But  laws 
alone  cannot  provide  the  discipline  requUed 
by  a  free  society.  If  we  as  a  natloih  and  aa 
Individuals  fall  to  meet  our  own  respooslblll- 
ties,  there  are  no  laws  that  can  do  It  for  us. 

For  one  tblng,  the  Congress  and  sfete 
leglslaturee  can  pass  aU  the  laws  in  the 
world,  but  tmleto,  ou?  dttosna  are  wUBng  to 


M»ey  them,  they  are  %bf;  Worth  the  pape 
tbeyiare  prtuted  on.  "nils  country's  "noM» 
azpnrlment"  with  tbe  18tti  amendment  la  u 
obvious  case  la  point. 

This  personal  acceptance  of  responslliiuti 
ipr  our  w^y  of  life  must  come  from  within 
frcan  the  willingness  of  every  citizen  to  work 
for  his  nation  as  well  As  for  himself.  TUt, 
ot  ceurse,  demands  the  only  really  efleetl^t 
form  of  discipline — self  dlsc^line. 

All  discipline.  In  tbe  long  run,  depeadi  on 
a  people's  commltipent  to  common  eot^. 
mo^i^t«d  by  a  sense,  jof  purpose  and  guldai 
pj  a  sense  of  responflfbllity. 

.;,r,j.t,"1¥M»ciPija  THx  JABi^  or  BiaxNoxH'.i^j'j 
.  Tou  apA  I  live  in  a, world  of  chjOtce.  j^ 
wearft-confronted  as  %  world  qf  coercion,  jn 
very  real  terms,  it  will  be. Aip  to,  us  to  chooM 
to  decldfe  by  our  actions,' w&ether  we  win  re- 
Biain  free,  it  will  be  up  to  us  to  choose  wh« 
we  will  do  with  our  great  and  varied 
strengths.  People  are  not  saved — they  wk 
thamselvee.  .1.,' 

It  is  only  natural  tttaA  when  one  heart  a 
discussion  like  th^s  aboi^t  self  dlscpUiM. 
about  personal  responsibility,  he  listens  aod 
agrees.  He  believes  in  discipline  just  as  he 
believes  in  motherhood  &nd  an  early  spring 
Xo  one  is  going  to  deny  that  fnotherhood  It 
good,  that  sin  is  l>ad,  or  that  discipline  h 
necessary.  But  unfortimateiy,  most  peopk 
seem  te  l>eUeve  that  ail  this  talk  about  aelj 
dlsclpU^  is  directed  at  someone  else-Htf 
some  delinquent,  at  some  criminal  in  sooc 
far  away  place. 

Our  country  was  brought'  into  being  tj 
Men  who  icnew  the  importance  of  principle!. 
•Bhroughout  otuf-  hlat<»y  we  have  been  for- 
tunate to  have  had  staunch  men  who  put 
their  principles  ahead  of  their  intereata, 
their  business,  their  own  personal  ease  and 
oomfUtlr;  They  made  their  pUnetples  the 
driving  force  behind  their  actions.  And  tbey 
used  their  principles  aa  the  standard  against 
Which  those  actions  were  measured. 

Thim  men  did  not-noerdly  pay  lip  service 
tO'ttMir  bthlcs.  They  did  not  carve  a  great 
aa^loa  out  of  the  wUdemaBS  l>y  slogans  aul 
catc^ords.  They  lived — aiMl  died — by  tbelr 
principles. 

Character,  integrity,  high  standards,  prin- 
elpleo  are  what  you  stajid  f6r — what  you  In- 
spire In  6o0ut8,'  what  you  teach. 

May  God  bless  you  as  you  get  on  with  tt.^ 


AGRieXJMTJRAL  SELLOUT 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unazilxnous  consent  to  extend  my  re* 
limrtK  at  this  point  in  tee  Riccrd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
■'  The  l^PTBAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  noxrtjjectlon.    **"". 

Mr.  BERRY.^  Mr.-  Speaker,  from  the 
day  that  our  UJ3.  trade  negotiators  left 
fbr  Ocneva  with  the  directives  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  their  pockets, 
we  who  have  been  flgrhthig  the  battle  for 
agriculture  have  feared  a  "seDout."  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Ecor 
nomlc  Policy  Subcommittee  laiSt  week, 
our  worst  fetirs  were  confirmed. 

There  la  evfty  Indication  that  VS. 
negotiators  wih  let  the  American  farmer 
sit  on  the  sidelines  while  we  rush  to  an 
agreement  wllh  the  Europeans  on  in- 
dustrial tariff  reductions.  Agricultural 
concessions,  which  were  to  be  a  key  fac- 
tor In  any  trade  liberalizations,  have  ad- 
mittedly been  forgotten  In  Geneva. 

But  this  "sellout"  Is  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  very  spokesmen  for  trade 
relaxations  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  ^t.only  has  agriculture  been  hurt 
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by  our  VS.  riegotlators,  but  industry  hds 
'suffered  as  wen. 

The  current  Kennedy  round  of 'Geneva 
negotiations  is  actually  the  sixth  round 
of  tmrgalnlng  that  the  United  States  has 
participated  in.  Since  1945,  we  have 
glibly  given  away  more  and  more  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  protection  in 
e^chahge  for  what?  For  a  balance-of- 
payhifents  deficit  of  $1.4  bUlion  in  1986? 
'9oi  a  gold  drain  of  $5ll  million  in  1966? 
For  a  net  loss  of  >200  milHon  in  agricul- 
tural trade  deficits  in  1966^  Is  this  tJie 
great  redord  of  trade  libe^lteatlon? 

Are  soaring  beef  and  veal  imports  the 
result  of  trade  llJSerallzation  which  is  sup- 
posedly to  benefit  the  United  Stbtes? 
Just  last  week,  the  Department  of  .^^rl- 
■  culture  operay  admitted  that  It  itttfiids 
to  let  1907  red  meat  imports  exce^  the 
legal  <iuota  limit  of  the  1964  Meat  Im- 
port Act.  Is  this  one  of  the  Messlngs 
of  free  trade,  thai;  our  domestic  markets 
should  be  flooded  by  ruinous  tqipbrts  and 
dangerous  price  depressions? 

And  what  are  the  Europeans  doing  all 
this  time?  ■  Quite  simply  they  are  taking 
a  page  from  our  book  of  market  protec- 
tion, a  book  which  the  United  States  has 
thrown  away.  Europe  Is.  Increasing  its 
tariffs  and  nontarlff  trade  barriers. 
Through  a  sHcK  Uttle  device  known  as 
the  "variable  levy  fee"  they  can  keep 
U.S.  airicuJtural  p^-oducts  out  of  their 
markets  liidefli^trty  because  the  1^  Is 
tK  fluctuating  Imtmrt  charge  that  goe^up 
"or  down  And  keepfe  even  the  most  com- 
petitive martoet«ir  from  gaining  access  to 
the  Common  Maiitet  countries. 
"  I  would  hke  to  insert  into  the  Rec6rd 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee hearing;^  for  February  16,  at  which 
■point  I  questioned  the  witness,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley D.  Metzger,  professor  of  Ja^  at 
Georgetown  University  and  a  Ipi^gtlme 
Geneva  observer:        ,  ■  '.^i  p,,, 

"  Mr.  BEBk^.  I  think  the  reaaoa  t)iat  our  in- 
'dustrles  are  going  to  Japan  for  liutance 
la  because  there  ts  no  tax  levy  for  defense 
i«d  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  deferring 
them.  "Hiey  dont  have  to  pay  this  and 
their  labor;  whUe  it  Is  ooming  up  a  little  Mt 
now,.. it  haa  been  way  down.  We  can  ship 
the  raw  material  to  Japan  and  make  it  over 
there  aad  ship  the  product  back,  it  eomes 
back  in  here  practically  without  tariff  and 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  we  can  manufac- 
ture it  here.  It  looks  to  me  like  actually 
a  tariff  protects  American  industry  rather 
than  destroys  it.  On  another  subject,  you 
were  talking  about  how  you  do  not  tliink 
4bere  Is  going  to  be  anything  done  with  ag- 
riculture. Maybe  five  percent  or  something 
like  tlu^t-  Are  we  going  to  barter  away  our 
lever  or  our  leverage  to  force  an  agricultural 
tariff  negotiation  through  reducing  induatry 
26  or  SO  percent?  Don't  we  have  to  hold  ag- 
riculture along  with  Industry  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  get  any  kind  of  a  deal  on  agriculture? 
•'Mi.  Mrzokr.  Z  think  it  would  be  very  nice 
If  we  cotUd  get 

Mr.  Bkxst.  I  am  not  talking  about  what 
would  be  nice., 

Mr.  Mrtzcxx.'  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer 
your  qUeetloQ,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  think  It 
wmild  be  very  nice  if  we  could  get  an  Illu- 
mination of  the  common  agricultural  poUey. 
I  dontrthlnk  we  can.  l  don't  think  it  is  bar- 
galnable.  I  think  it  would  l>e  very  good  If 
we  oo\)ld  get  a  decent  grains  access  agree- 
ment. I  suspect  we  will  be  able  to  get  some- 
thing, .-Whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  get 
what  \^  w^nt.  as  much  as  we  want  is  some- 
thing flee^again.  I  think  the  question  is 
going  to  be  whether  getting  something  on 


.  a  graltu  access  agreement  and  precious  lit- 
tle else  in  agrlcultiire.  whether  that  is  go- 
log  to  be  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
of  the  entire  deal.  My  recoimnendaUon 
would  be  yeis,  conclude  the  ehtue,  deal  on 
that  basis  because  I  don't  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  toy  better.  1  don't  thliik  we  have 
th^  bargaiaing  power  that  people  think  we 
have  in  respect  to  tWs:  I  think  tl^  our 
bargaining  power  has  1)eea  sUdi^,  ^ot  In- 
creasing, In  regard,  to  the  conu^qn  market 
in  the  past  seteral  years.  I  donT  fhlhk  that 
we  win  be  in  a  letter  position  nefict  ye^  I 
think  we  win  jprpbably  be  in  a  .poorer  posi- 
tion next  ysar.  It  m^y  be  In  tlife  long  n^i, 
too,  that  a$  agricultui-e  assumes  lesser  and 
Ies$^r  proportions  In  B\irope,  as  Increasing 
prt3»per}ty  and  the  inovemetit  from  the  farm 
to  the  eity  which  ha^  been  going  on  there 
increases,  that  in  UrAe  this  will  be  a  problem 
which  will  dlijalnlah  ih  impottapce  over 
whatsit  is  af  present.  "J^at  la.  hard  to  say. 
But  on  tb^  general  question  I  Would  say  tbat 
the  problem  of  getting  a  qUld  pr<3  qvu)  in 
agriculture  which  is  anything  coAparable  to 
the  industrial  tarltt  deal  was  always  oon- 
sidered  in  the  United  States  td  be  extrem^y 
dlfllctUt   The  United  States-T^." 

Mr.  Bkrby.  It  was  pal't  of  the  imderstand- 
ing,  wasn't  It?  t     /. 

Mr.  Metzger.  I  think  the  imderstandlng 
vras  that  the  United  States  would  do  Its  level 
beet  on  agriculture  and  would  insist  that 
there  be  some  signf&ttaSit  progress  and  these 
were  terms  of  art,  by  significant  progress  in 
aCTlculture.  .The  Idea  is  that  we'  wouldn't 
tMe  a  shut'iotlt  in  agriculture  and  make 
solely  an  Industrial  deal.  But  the  a<^mli;i- 
tstration  I  think  properly  was  quite  cat^ful 
m  ttie  wa!y  in  which  it  framed  this  in  terms 
of  significant  progress  In  trade  liberallsjation 
and  agricultural  matters  becatise  ir  knew 
and  I  think  everybody  else  knew  Including 
the  farm  lobby,  ii^clu,dlng  all  the  people 
who  appeared,  Icnew  that  it  wee  gotng  to 
be  extremely  difficult. 

Mr.  Bexkt.  And  they  also  knew  that  you 
guys  were  going  to  trade  it  off,  too.  "This 
'lias  always  been  done.  We  go  into  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  we  have  to  sell 
our  tractors  and  this  kind  of  stuff,  so  we 
trade  it  for — trade  our  tractors  lor  beef  and 
we  put  the  tariff  down  and  the  barriers  down 
«o  we  can  seU  tbe  beef  here. 

Mr.  MmsGiR.  What  surprises  me  about 
this,  Congressman,  is  that  all  of  a  erudden 
agricultural  people  have  awakened  on  this 
business.  Where  were  they  Ih  tbe  thittw, 
in  the  fifties  when  this  was  being-— — 

Mr.  Berrt.  In  the  thirties  ahd  twenties. 

Mr.  Metbokr.  When  the  Common  Market 
was  being  negotiated  in  1987  and  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  United  States  would 
be  strcmgly  supporting  it  or  not  was  at  is- 
sue, It  was  apparent  then  that  what  has 
happened  wa» — th»t  the  odds  were  strong 
that  what  has  happened  would  happen.  So 
it  is  a  mtle  bit  like  wakl'jg  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  storm. 

Mr.  Berrt.  I  dont  think  it  is.  I  think  they 
have  always  known,  that  agriculture  has  al- 
ways known  that  it  didn't  have  a  chance. 
You  guys  have  always  traded  ^em  off.  And 
you  are  going  to  continue  to  trade  them 
off. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FaRbstkim.  Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  MoNAGAR.  Agriculture  la  a  sort  of 
sacred  cow. 

Mr.  Bkrrt.  When  40  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers are  forced  off  tbe  land  because  of  this 
poUcy.  it  Isn't  reany  a  sacred  cow.  Peo- 
ple In  America  are  going  to  start  getting 
hungry  and  then  they  won't  think  It  Is  a 
sacred  cow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  very  guarded 
attempts  to  explicitly  state  j^at  our 
Geneva  negotiators  Intend  to  dc;.  it  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  agriculture  was  never 
really  considered  an  indispensable  part 


of  tbe  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  and  now  it  will  be  cast,  to 
the  winds.  , 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  atteoUon 
to  Mr.  Met2;ger's  slAtemeat-^ 

The  problem  of  tt^int  *  QUld  pro  quo  in 
figrlculture  which  is  anything  oomparabie  to 
the  Industrial  tariff  d?al  waa  always  con- 
sidered in  the  Unlted^fi^^  to  ^^e  eytgiap^y 
diflicnit.  .'".n'.^'^^.'ii.-  »' sV 

Earlier!,  the  U.S.  trade  representative, 
WllMaoi  Roth,  sa,:^  he  was  "cautiously 
optimistic"  that  Hate  United  States  would 
obtain  guarantees  that  its  agi:icultural 
products  would  gain  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  oouatrles. 

Concessions  on  agricultural  products 
are,  of  course,  the  key  to  at^  l)nduj»trial 
agreement.  Previously,  UB.  "tradesters" 
have  said  that  unless  the  Europeans 
knake  some^i^TJe  of  "rtgnlfl^nt"  offers 
which  would  allow  U.S.  agricultural  errtry 
into  the  Common  Market,  no  indusyial 
tariff  concessions  would  be  granted  to 
their  Qountries. 

Wa&a.  our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
In  August  of  1966,  we  were  informed 
that  the  United  States  felt  agricultural 
offers  from  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity were  totally  unacceptable.  Now, 
suddenly,  we  are  told  that  the  lack  of 
any  agrieultural  conce«e^(»>6  should  not 
hold  up  an  Industrial  tariff  deal.  Quite 
obviously,  American  agtloulture  is  being 
Bold  out  on  the  sacrtfidal  altar  of  free 
trade  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  subcominitte<e 
delves  deeper  into  the  real  status  of  our 
trade  negotiaUon&ln  Geneva,  I  hope  that 
ey«cy  Member  will  take  the  time  to  ex- 
amine tiie  oommittee  be«rlng8  and  flnd- 
thgs  and  see  exactly  what  ts  being  done 
with  U.S.  agricultural  and  Industrial 
markets.  If  agriculture  has  already  been 
sold  but,  it  may  not  be  too  long  until 
our  negotiators,  hungry  for  some  shred 
of  coiusessioa  victory,  will  give  away  all 
our  industrial  protection  as  welL 


WHAT  ARB  WE  TRYING  TO  DO  TO 
THE  CIA? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objectlwi. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  furor  over  the  real  and  al- 
leged activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  a  matter  of  reasonable 
concern  to  snany  Americans.  What  is 
not  80  reasonable  is  the  hysteria  with 
which  these  revelations  have  been 
greeted  in  some  quarters.  In  the  present 
sensatloilallst  atmosphere  it  Is  easy  to 
Ibse  sight  of  the  legitimate  role  tliat  such 
an  agency  must  play  to  safeguard  and 
promote  the  best  Interests  of  the  free 
society  in  response  to  a  totalitarian  ad- 
versary that  will  employ  any  and  all 
means  to  gain  its  ends. 

Because  of  Its  very  nature,  an  agency 
such  as  the  CIA  cannot  undertake  to 
defend  Itself  publicly.  Since  an  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  the  Agency's  activities 
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carmpt  be  made  In  the  press,  or  on  limited 
and  siiperfldal  information,  takenjout  of 
context,  It  remains  for  those  wlih  the 
appropriate  authority  in  the  Coiigress 
and  tn  the  executlye  to  pass  jndcnent. 
To  date  there  appears  to  be  no  dcpres- 
sions  of  hjBterta  on  their  part. 

I  was  bnpressed  with  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Simday  Star, 
on  February  19, 1967,  entitled,  "Wlitt  Are 
We  Trying  To  Do  to  the  CIA?"  It  en- 
deavors to  put  the  situation  tn  proper 
perspectlvre  and  its  timely  question  Is  one 
that  all  Americans  should  ponder. '  I  In- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
RtccRo:  I    ' 

What  As«  W«  Tbthto  To  Do  to  th«  OlA? 

It  u  Just  possible.  If  w«  all  maxatge  to 
work  oursAlreB  Into  a  wild  enoagh  lather, 
that  the  current  flap  over  the  CIA  ten  be 
weoalat^d  to  the  pdnt  where  It  will  destroy 
tke  natlOBti  inMllgence  oigantmtlnfi,  It 
aUooet  aeeme  that  this  Is  what  some  of  the 
breast-beatexs  would  like  to  do. 

One  day  we  have  a  dljcloeure  that  ,a  stu- 
dent organization  has  been  receiving  covert 
funds  so  that  young  Americans  can  com- 
pete with  young  Communists  at  workl  stu- 
dent meetliigB.  Then,  suddenly,  notbiag  will 
do  but  that  every  traceable  operatlao  of  the 
CIA  must  be  laid  bare  to  public  view,  com- 
mented upon  in  tones  of  pious  borrOr,  In- 
vestigated. i«rmonl2«d,  deplored  and  pun- 
ished, until  the  terrible  guilt  of  It  all  has 
been  eetabllshetf  for  aU  time,  for  «n  thei  world 
t»eee. 

And  what,  preetsely.  are  we  guilty  of? 
Why,  of  using  our  wits  and  available  means 
to  compete  in  a  battle  Just  as  real,  dirty  and 
deadly  serious  as  any  shooting  war  in  which 
we  could  engage. 

Confronted  by  adversaries  who  thr«w  the 
full  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  Infe  the 
effort  to  mold  and  control  world  ojUnlon. 
we  did  not  abaoadon  tHe  field  to  theot  In- 
stead, we  derotad  seme  public  funds  to  wgt- 
Ing  to  It  that  Americans  could  confront  the 
to^tarlane  In  the  Intellectual  lists  at>road, 
speaking  their  minds  in  reprasentlng  the 
views  of  a- relatively  free  society. 
-  It  worked,  IncklentaUy.  A  wide  <^far1ety 
of  Amerloans,  meet  of  whom  never  knew 
the  souMe  of  the  funds  backing  them,  proved 
more  than  able  over  the  years  to  hold  their 
own  In  confrontation  with  OTScipUned,  pro- 
fessional Communist  agents.  They  prevented 
the  takeover  of  numerous  International  or- 
ganUatlons  and  established  others  Which 
have  contributed  snbstanttaUy  to  the  global 
cause  of  freedom. 

Consider  'for  example,  the  ezperieqce  of 
Olorla  atelnem,  as  lntere».tlngly  reported  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Poet.  A  New  York 
writer,  Miss  Stelnem  was  director  of  Some- 
thing called  "The  Independent  Reflearch 
Service."  which  took  CIA  money  to  send 
several  hundred  young  Amerlcaiu  to  World 
Youth  festivals  in  Vienna  and  HelaUfld  In 
1B50  and  1903. 

Miss  Stelnem  said  she  worked  closely  with 
CIA  agents  on  the  program,  but  that  few 
of  the  students  who  took  those  tripe  knew 
that  the  CIA  was  picking  np  the  tab.  ' 

"I  never  felt  I  was  being  dictated  to  at 
aU."  she  said.  '1  found  them  (the  CIA 
men  with  whom  she  worked)  liberal  and 
farsighted  and  open  to  an  exchange  of  ideas. 
.  .  .  They  wanted  to  do  what  we  wanted 
to  do — present  a  healthy,  diverse  view  at 
the  United  States." 

She  was  backed  w  by  Dennis  Shaul,  an- 
other spokesman  for  the  organisation,  who 
said:  "We  had  Minnesota  schoolte^han 
who  were  further  right  than  Bill  Buckley  as 
well  as  members  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Nobody  told  them  what  to 
do." 

Bear  in  mli^  except  for  such  Am^can 
participation  financed  by  OIA  funds,  these 


festivals  wer9  completely  dominated  by  Com- 
mimlsts,  ail  financed  and  controlled  by  their 
governments.  Yet,  says  Shaul,  "The  Hel- 
sinki festival  was  a  disaster  from  their  point 
of  view,  ajid  I  think  we  can  take  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  that." 

Well  now,  why  not?  Is  this  really  some- 
thing t^t  has  to  be  apologized  for?  Who 
Is  corrupted  by  such  an  operation?  Who 
would  have  paid  the  Americans'  expenses 
If  the  CIA  hadn't? 

"The  CIA,"  saya  Miss  Stelnem.  "was  the 
only  (organization)  with  enough  guts  and 
foresight  to  see  that  youth  and  student 
affalni  were  Important."  And  here,  the  lady 
puts  her  flnger  on  an  Important  point. 

Of  course.  It  would  have  been  better  If 
this  sort  of  thins  ooold  have  been  done  wlth- 
om  subterfuge.  It  U  too  bad  that  private 
funds  were  not  avaUable  for  these  purposes. 
It  would  have  been  healthier,  lacking  such 
private,  sources,  for  our  government  to  have 
appropriated  openly  the  necessary  monies, 
through  the  SUte  Department,  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  some  other  "respectable" 
organization.  Kven  though  no  such  alterna- 
tive may  have  been  AvaUable  when  these 
programs  were  Initiated  in  the  early  lB60s, 
It  would  have  been  advisable  to  switch  them 
away  from  CIA  support  as  soon  as  that 
became  possible. 

No  one,  moreover,  can  possibly  defend  all 
the  details  of  any  one  of  these  operations. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  messy  procedures 
which,  when  exposed,  prove  embarrassing. 
There  is,  one  Inevitably  recalls,  a  saying 
about  hiaklng  omelettes  and  breaking  eggs. 
What  Is  beyond  comprehension  in  all  ttUs, 
however.  Is  the  moniunental  naivete  In- 
volved In  the  apparent  shock  reaction  to 
these  disclosures  on  the  part  of  otherwise 
knowledgeable  people.  After  all,  what  have 
the  outraged  gentlemen  supposed  was  going 
on  all  this  time  on  the  sprawling  acres  out 
at  Langley?  Of  ajl  the  endeavors  of  the 
CIA,  the  effort  to  create  outlets  abroad  for 
the  expression  of  American  opinion  must 
surely  rank  as  one  of  the  milder.  This  Is 
not,  be  it  noted,  a  tea  party  that  we  have 
been  engaged  In.  This  is  a  viciously  con- 
tested imdercover  war  against  shrewd,  ded- 
icated enemies  who  happen  to  be  quite  un- 
hampered by  nlce-Nellle  scruples.  The  need 
to  press  this  fight  has  all  along  been  recog- 
nized by.  the  top  leadership  of  the  country. 
The  procedures  that  suddeiUy  evoke  such 
outraged  reactions  were  not  dreamed  up  pri- 
vately by  the  CU.  They  were  directed  from 
the  top,  and  properly  so. 

The  Idea  that  aa  organization  like  the 
CIA  can  conduct  Its  operations  while  re- 
strained by  a  sort  of  daisy-chain  of  clergy- 
men, den  mothers  and  liberal  politicians — 
such  a  notion  Is  simply  absurd.  For  our 
part,  we  hope  that  the  present  hysteria  will 
be  calmed  with  a  rational  inquiry  conducted 
by  responsible  and  realistic  men  who  have 
S9me  knowledge  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems Involved.  We  are  Incllnejd  to  suspect 
that  they,  and  the  public,  will  end  up  con- 
cluding that  the  world  has  not,  after  all, 
ended — aind  that.  In  doing  a  Job  which  had 
to  be  done,  our  Intelligence  organization  has 
not  done  too  badly. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLAN  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  PERBIINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  analysis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  yas  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are, 
as  the  I^resident  has  said,  beginning  to 
recogjilae  "the  right  to  a  meaningful  re- 


,  tlrement"  and  "the  right  to  an  adequate 
Income."  The  private  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  are  vital  factors  In  achieving 
these  rights. 

Private  welfare  and  pension  plans 
grow  bigger  and  more  numerous  every 
year.  Already  some  $3  billion  is  paid  out 
annually  to  beneficiaries  and  over  $90 
billion  has  been  accumulated.  Tlie  eco- 
nomic security  of  millions  of  Amyrkan 
workers  and  theh-  families  is  dependent 
upon  the  plans  ultimately  providing  ben- 
efits for  them — benefits  which  the  work- 
ers have  earned  and  Included  In  their 
planning. 

The  law  does  not  adequately  or  uni- 
formly protect  the  funds  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  risk  of  financial  mis- 
handling and  misconduct  by  trustees  or 
others  who  control  them.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  which  has 
been  jpixjposed  by  the  President,  will 
remedy  this  deficiency. 

The  bill  Imposes  uniform  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility on  all  persons  handling  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds.  The  fiduciaries 
will  be  required  to  act  as  prudent  men 
in  managing  the  fimd  and  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  their  ixMltions 
for  personal  profit. 

Presently,  the  only  protection  to  a  ben- 
eficiary or  potential  beneficiary  for  mis- 
handling of  a  fund  is  by  suit  in  some 
States.  However,  in  a  number  of  States, 
the  managers  of  welfare  or  pension  funds 
are  not  considered  trustees  and  may  be 
relieved  of  liability  for  linprudent  or  neg- 
ligent handling  by  the  terms  of  the  plan. 
Even  where  persons  hanrifHiig  the  funds 
are  liable,  employees  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sue  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  only  prospective  donees  with  no  en- 
forcgable  rights.  Finally,  such  em- 
ployees usually  have  no  effective  way  to 
discov'er  misconduct  or  miahanf^i^ng  until 
it  IS  too  late. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  pension 
funds  are  free  from  such  abuses,  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  trustees  with  pos- 
sibly unlimited  Investment  authority 
offers  an  enormous  potential  danger. 
The  extremely  n^id  growth  of  these 
funds,  coupled  with  uncertainty  about 
the  rights  of  participating  employees, 
have  outstripped  the  existing  safeguards 
under  State  law.  Only  by  Federal  action 
can  we  restore  reasonable  safety. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  prevent 
the  terms  of  a  plan  from  exempting  the 
trustee  or  other  persons  hanriung  funds 
from  fiduciary  responsibility.  Bene- 
ficiaries and  potential  beneficiaries  will 
be  assured  standing  to  sue  for  enforce- 
ment of  their  rights.  Further,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  be  authorlaed  to 
bring  legal  £u:tlons  and  be  given  addi- 
tional investigative  and  enforcement 
power,  and  more  complete  financial  re- 
porting will  be  required. 

The  proposal  requires  one  additional 
safeguard  foi:  pension  funds.  Invest- 
ment in  securities  of  the  employer  is 
limited  to  prevent  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
assets  if  an  employer  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, since  this  is  the  very  moment  a 
solvent  fund  is  needed.  I  urge  early  and 
favorable  consideratiwi  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  an  Itemization  of 
changes  in  the  present  act: 
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ANALTSU  or  Majok  OBJKcnvxa  or  Amckd- 

KXNTS     TO     WKLVAaK     AND     PXNSION     Pl,4MS 

piscLOSxTBX  Act 

The  changes  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
unendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
pl»ni  Dlacloeure  Act  fall  In  three  categories: 

1,  The  prescription  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities and  dutiee  upon  persons  handling 
velfare  and  pension  funds;  the  Impoeltlon 
of  civil  liability  for  a  breach  of  such  duties 
gad  responalbUltles;  provision  for  the  remedy 
of  such  breaches  by  civil  action,  inclxutlng 
tbe  right  to  recover  funds  lost  by  reason  at 
tbs  breach;  and  disqualification  of  persosis 
e(»Tlcted  of  certain  crimes  from  serving  In 
%  fiduciary  capacity  with  respect  to  welfare 
ind  pension  funds. 

a.  Collateral  changes  In  the  existing  law 
Bscessary  to  enforce  and  Implement  the  new 
provisions  relating  to  fiducUry  responsibility. 
These  changes  expand  the  Investigatory  and 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
»nd  expand  the  financial  reporting  require- 
ments to  aid  In  Implementing  the  provisions 
(xmcernlng  fiduciary  reeponalbUlty. 

8.  Minor   technical   modlfloatlons   of   the 

law. 

The  provUlons  of  this  bUl  pertaining  to 
fiduciary  responsibility  are  similar  to  the 
general  principles  and  rules  evolved  by  courts 
of  equity  for  the  governing  of  the  conduct  of 
trustees,  with  certain  modifications  deemed 
to  be  appropriate  and  desirable  In  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  particular  types  of  funds  covered 
under  the  bill. 

The  unposltlon  of  a  fiduciary  reeponalblllty 
on  persons  handling  welfare  and  pension 
funds  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  funds  and 
the  intereste  of  the  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries  from  losses  arising  from  lack  of 
ordinary  care  and  prudence  In  the  manage- 
ment and  Investment  of  the  funds.  Kxlsting 
ysderal  law  makes  theft,  embezalement,  brib- 
ery and  kickbacks  In  connection  with  welfare 
and  pension  plans  Federal  crimes;  but  It 
does  not  deal  with  breaches  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility except  to  the  limited  extent  that 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  that  the 
tax  exempt  statiis  of  a  pension  fund  may  be 
lost  11  the  Investments  made  by  the  teTisteee 
constitute  so-caUed  prohibited  transactions 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Code.  These  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  have  not  proved  adequate 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  fiduciary  resporml- 
blllty  particularly  since  use  of  this  sanction 
In  eCect  penalizes  the  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries perhaps  noore  severely  than  tbe 
persons  responsible  for  the  prohibited  trans- 
actions. 

Legal  protection  against  breaches  of  trust 
has  generally  been  left  to  State  law.  How- 
ever, the  mere  labeling  of  employee  benefit 
tunds  as  "trust  funds"  does  not  by  Itself 
impose  on  the  persons  handling  such  funds 
the  law  regulaUng  the  duties  of  a  trustee. 
The  terms  of  the  plan,  trust  agreement,  or 
other  agreement  luuler  which  the  fund  la 
established  and  operated  may  relieve  such 
persons  of  duties  which  otherwise  the  law 
would  regulate  and  define.  Moreover,  there 
Is  considerable  uncertainty  under  existing 
law  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  par- 
ticipants of  the  plan  have  enforceable  rights 
against  tbe  plan  or  the  administrators. 

The  prc^osed  bill,  therefore,  by  Its  tezms 
preecrlbes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  persons  defined  therein  as  "fldticlarlee" 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  plan,  trust,  or  other 
agreement  under  which  the  fund  Is  estab- 
lished and  operated  cannot  Immunlw)  such 
persons  or  relieve  them  from  llabUlty  for 
tbe  breach  of  their  fiduciary  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

In  order  to  establish  effective  aanctlons, 
the  bill  expands  the  Investigatory  and  en- 
foreemsnt  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
While  the  bill  also  creates  clvU  remedies  for 
participants  and  beneficiaries  with  respect 
to  breaches  of  trust,  self-poUolng  of  benefit 
funds  on  their  part  U  not  a  eulBclent  nor 
adequate  method  of  Insuring  that  such  funds 


are  not  misused.  In  addition,  It  U  necessary 
to  Insure  that  crlnUnal  elements  do  not  In- 
fllttate  the  management  and  operation  of 
these  funds.  Accordingly,  there  U  a  specific 
prohibition  against  certain  convicted  crlm- 
Uials  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

Further  and  more  detailed  disclosure  as  to 
the  financial  operations  of  these  funds  Is  a 
neceesary  complement  to  the  Imposition  of 
fiduciary  responslbUlty.  It  Is  well-estab- 
lished that  fiduciaries  are  required  to  give  a 
detaUed  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 
Present  disclosure  provisions  limit  the 
amount  and  type  of  financial  Information 
regarding  these  funds.  It  Is  essential  that 
further  disclosure  be  obtained  so  as  to  pro- 
vide participants  and  beneficiaries  with  an 
adequate  basis  for  evaluatUig  the  fiduciary's 
performance  of  his  obligations. 

Finally,  experience  In  administering  tbe 
present  law  has  demonstrated  that  minor 
technical  amendments  are  needed  to  resolve 
certain  details  of  procedure  and  to  otherwise 
make  the  law  more  workable. 

Iteuoation  or  Pboi>osxd  Chanobs  to  th« 
Wkltabx  awd  Pxkbidw  Plans  DistxoBinui 
Act 

TITLK 

The  word  "disclosure"  and  the  phrase  "as 
amended"  have  been  removed  from  the  title 
of  the  Act.  The  purpose  Is  to  reflect  the 
broadening  of  the  Act  to  Include  Fiduciary 
Responslbllltlee.  This  Is  also  reflected  by  the 
addition  of  the  clause  "and  safeguards  with 
respect  to"  In  the  descriptive  title  of  the  Act. 

TABX.X    or    CONTKNTS 

Two  new  sections  have  been  added:  namely. 
Section  14,  dealing  with  "Fiduciary  Reepen- 
slblUty"  and  Section  16,  decking  with  "Fh>- 
hibltlon  Against  Certain  Persona  Holding 
Oflloe."  Existing  eectlons  have  been  renum- 
bered to  accommodate  these  changes. 
8KOTION  s — raaramB  and  polict 

This  section  has  been  amended  to  reflect 
the  expanded  purpose  of  tbe  amended  Act  by 
the  addition  of  certain  clauses  and  phrases, 
as  noted,  dealing  with  the  newly  incorporated 
fiduciary  provisions. 

gBCnON   3— DBTINmoNS 

The  definition  of  the  term  "administrator" 
[now  located  In  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act)  has 
been  brought  f  carward  to  this  section  as  num- 
ber (14).  No  change  has  been  made  in  this 
definition. 

SKCnON   « — OOVXSACX 

No  change. 
sxcnoN  s — ^DUTT  or  DiscLosmu:  and  axromNO 

1.  Section  5  has  been  amended  to  provide 
the  Secretary  greater  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing the  information  to  be  Included  in  the 
unmii^i  tini^nriai  report  as  Well  as  broader 
authority  to  provide  relief  f*om  all  or  any 
part  of  the  reporting  requirements  upon  a 
finding  that  the  appUcatlon  of  such  require- 
ment to  certain  types  of  plans  is  not  required 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

2.  As  explained  under  Section  3,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "administrator"  has  been 
deleted  from  Section  6  and  transferred  to 
Section  3. 

SECTION  6 — ^nXSCMPTION  Or  THX  PLAN 

The  requirement  that  the  plan  description 
be  sworn  to  has  been  eliminated.  The  re- 
quirement that  amendments  to  the  plan  be 
reported  to  the  Secretary  within  80  days  has 
been  changed,  In  the  Intereets  of  flexlbUlty, 
to  require  such  amendments  to  be  reported 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

SKCnON  7 — ANNUAL  RKFOHTS 

1.  The  requirement  for  publishing  of  an 
ftnniifti  report  with  respect  to  a  plan  If  It 
covers  100  or  more  participants  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  any  plan  covering  from  36 
through  09  participants  which  Is  subject  to 
Section  14  of  the  Act. 


;  a.  Section  7(b)  has  been  amended  to  de- 
lete the  itemised  classification  of  assets. 
This  requirement  is  unnecessary  In  light  of 
the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  In  Sec- 
tion 6  to  prescribe  the  form  and  detaU  of  tbe 
annual  report. 

3.  SecUon7(b)  has  been  naodlfled  by  delet- 
ing the  following  provisions : 

(a)  That  the  annual  report  be  sworn  to 
by  the  plan  administrator  or  certified  by  an 
independent  certified  or  Ucensed  pubbc  ac- 
coimtant, 

(b)  That  the  Secretary  must  obtain  a  car- 
tlficfttlon  of  an  aimual  report  (if  not  previ- 
ously certified)  prior  to  making  an  Investiga- 
tion under  section  9(d)  of  the  Act,  and 

(c)  That  the  Secretary  may  require  the 
filing  of  supporting  schedules  of  assets  and 
liabilities  when  he  has  determined  an  in- 
vestigation is  necessary  imder  section  9(d) 
of  the  Act. 

These  provisions  have  been  deleted  in  view 
of  the  new  requirements  added  to  the  Act 
for  an  annual  audit  by  an  independent  cer- 
tified or  licensed  public  accountant  (section 
7(h) )  and  the  disclosure  of  portfolio  (section 
7(f)  (1)(0)). 

4.  Section  7(f)  (1)  has  been  revised  to  pro- 
vide additional  reporting  and  dlscloenre  of 
financial  operations  of  the  plan.  Theae 
changes  are  reflected  in  subsections  (O) ,  (D). 
(B),  (F),  and  (O).  The  purpose  of  these 
changes  is  to  provide  additional  information 
on  the  operation  ol  the  plans  to  the  par- 
ticipants and  by  reason  of  the  availability 
of  this  Information  to  enable  the  eflecttve 
Implementation  and  administration  of  the 
fiduciary  rMponslblllty  requirements  created 
by  Section  14.  -r 

6.  SecUon  7(h),  dealing  with  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  prescribe  simplified  reports 
has  been  deleted.  The  authority  provided 
the  Secretary  under  revised  Section  6  Is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  cover  this  provision. 

6.  A  new  Section  7(h)  has  been  added 
which  requires  the  administrator  to  nave  ao 
audit  annually  of  an  employee  benefit  fund 
(see  Item  3  above). 

SBCnON    S — PTJBLICATIOK 

1.  Section  8(a)(2)  has  been  amended'to 
require  the  administrator  to  provide  the  pax- 
tlclpant,  upon  request,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete annual  report  rather  than  adequate 
summary  of  the  annual  report. 

2.  SecUon  8(b)  has  been  revised  to  M^ 
quire  the  filing  of  a  single  copy  of  th«  pItt 
deacrlpticm  and  the  annual  report  rather 
than  two  copies.  j^ 

SECTION    9 — KN»OBCMCXNT  V      , 

1.  Subsection  (d)  has  been  deleted  and  a 
new  subsection  substituted;  this  new  provi- 
sion gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  make  an 
Investigation  without  any  prior  certifica- 
tion and  without  any  showing  of  "reaeouatole 
cause." 

2.  Subsection  (h)  liaa  been  deleted  afid 
new  BubsecUona  (h),  (1)  and  (J)  have  been 
added.  These  new  subsections  impose  a  civil 
liability  for  a  breach  of  the  fiduciary  duti«a 
and  responsibilities  specified  in  section  14 
and  provide  for  the  remedy  of  such  breache«( 
by  clvU  action  which  may  be  Instituted  bj 
the  Secretary  or  by  a  plaoi  participant. 

SBCnON    10 — UPOBTN  MiDK  FUBLIC 

DrroaMST^OM 

No  change. 

sxcnoN  11 — KJcrxMiiON  or  becobos 
No  change. 

BBCnON   12 — axLIANCB  ON  ADIdNISTBATIVX     , 
INTESFKETATIONS   AND   rORMS 

No  change. 

SECTION    13 — ^BOHPINO 

Nojchange. 

BBCTnON     14 — rnJTTCIAKT    BESPONSIBILITT 

This  entire  new  section  has  been  added. 
This  section: 

1.  defines  the  term  "employee  benefit  fund" 
tor  pttrpoees  of  such  section. 
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3.  pr«Mrll>M  fl(tii«l&ry  rMpoaslt>ilitlM  and 
(fotlM  upon  penoos  liandllng  wellare  nnd 
pension  funds, 

9.  Dmlta  tbm  InTwtment  of  penil*n  fund* 
la  stock  or  Mwurltlas  of  Ui«  employor  or  of  « 
corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  the  em- 
pIoy«r  to  10%  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  fund.  ThlB  prorlslon  follows  the  reoom- 
meadatlons  of  tho  Preetdesfs  Cooutilttee  In 
restricting  such  InveetmeDts  to  no  mpre  than 
10%  or  Cbe  plan  asaeta  unless  the  plan  Mils 
Into  certain  categories,  such  as  profit-sharing 
plaas,  I 

4.  Imposes  p«nonaI  liability  upott  a  fidu- 
etary  for  losses  caused  to  an  employee  bene- 
fit fund  by  breaches  of  the  flduclarji  reapon- 
atblllMts  and  duties  spedfled  therebi,  and 

i  -fi.  providee  for  the  dtepoelttozt  of  a 'fund's 
asaeU  uposi  its  tennlnatlon.  i 

akcnoN'    li — PKotnarnoN    AGADfsT  *  cxstain 

PXSSONS   BOLDINO   OITICX      ' 

,  "ihUa  entlT«  t^w  sec|ion  has  bees  added. 
Tbls  -section  bars  persons  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crUaes  from  serving  as  a  fiduciary  or  a 
cooa^^tant  to  a  welfare  or  pension  fund  fpr 
a  S-year  period  following  convlctloa  or  Im- 
pcUonmn&t.  This  provision  Is  ptitten^ed 
aj(t«r.  Mcttoa  604  of  the  Labor -Maa#gsmeot 
B<|portlng  and  Disclosure  Act  of  19^  which 
UBpoeee  a  almllar  bar  with  respect  to  serving 
aa  a  ualon  officer.  H«<wever,  the  ne^  section 
IS  expands  the  number  of  crimes,  convic- 
tion of  which  would  act  as  the  bar. 

■BCTioM  IS — aovnosT  conMcu. 

1.  Subsection  (b)  has  been  changed  to 
(hake  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  8en- 
t(te  and  Hotise  of  Re  presenta tires  k  report 
covering  his  activities  under  the  Acll  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  Instead  of  for  the  pre- 
ceding nalenrtar  year.  ' 

3.  Sulteectlon  (d)  has  been  moc^fled  to 
change  the  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Ad- 
ylaory  Council  members  from  •fiO  per  diem 
to  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  authorised 
th  the  current  Department  of  Laboi*  Appro- 
plrlatlonx  Act  for  consultants  and  experts. 
sxcnoN  IT — AommsnATioK 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  obsolete  and, 
thenfore,  deleted.  j 

.  -,,     sxcnoN  is — ^XVFSCT  or  othks  laws 

Swbaectltm  (b)  baa  been  deleted  ax«t  a  new 
■ecttOQ  substituted.  elarlfyU«  contlcts  In 
tk«  appUoatlon  o(  the  Act  with  othev  federal 
ffr  state  laws  imposing  obligations,  dirties,  re- 
•pOMUbUltles  or  other  standards  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  operation  or  administra- 
tion of  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plans. 

SECTION  18 — SKFAaaBnJTT  OV  PBOVI^IOKS' . 

Mb  obaoge. 

WCTIOM  so— xmBcrrrx  dat*  I 
'  The  M  effective  date  is  deleted  as  Obsolete 

aod  a  new  effective  date  has  been  subttltuted 
under  which  all  amendments  will  tRke  ef- 
fect upon  enactment  except  those  which 
ojodl^  the  reporting  requirements  of  section 
T'^l'WcH  will  take  effect  one  year  aftef  enact- 
vitvat  or  upon  publication  of  implementing 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register,  which- 
ever U  sooner.  ' 


ithern: 


HOMEBUILDINq  IN  NORTHERN  NEW 
JERSEY  STILL  SUFFERS' 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genQeman 
from  New  Jersey  f  Mr.  Wdwall]  mtey  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from 
Kentucky?  1  . 

There  was  no  objectloai  I 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker. ,  while 
there  hmve  bean  hopeful  signs  in  tile  past 
few  weeks  suggesting  a  potential  tvn-i 


about  for  the  housing  Industry,  the  sit- 
uation still  remains  serious!  In  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  including  my  own  dis- 
trict, spot  surveys  point  to  a  significant 
lessening  of  activity,  with  building  per- 
mit requests  down  from  the  year  before. 
Meet  of  the  recent  newspaper  stories  on 
the  change  for  the  better  in  the  eon- 
stmctlon  field  are  making  thetf  eom- 
partsons  with  the  final  months  of  iWtt. 
and  not  with  the  prior  year  or  2  years. 
If.  these  comparisons  were  made,  the 
problem,  and  the  oontinuing  need  for 
governmental  action,  would  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  so  lightly. 

I  hav«^  recently  received  a  commtml- 
cation  from  the  president  of  the  Build- 
eirs'  Association  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Richard  T.  Slgglns,  discussing  what  he 
ftnd  his  association  members  beUeve  is 
still  a  crisis  situation.  Mr.  Higgina 
points  out  the  side  effects  of  slowed  con- 
struction activity:  Loss  of  businass  for 
homefumlshlng  deaters,  appliance  man- 
ufacturers, nurseries,  garden  shops,  and 
similar  businesses  servicing  the  home- 
owner's needs;  loss  of  tax  revenues;  the 
potential  loss  of  skilled  workers  who 
drift  oft  to  other  fields,  and  who  in  the 
be«t  of  times  are  in  short  supply  for  the 
industry. 

In  addition,  he  suggests  positive  steps 
that  could  be  taken,  including  more 
FNMA  assistance,  the  appointment  of  a 
Fra^ential  factfinding  board  to  deal 
vUb  the  problem  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  the  possibility  of  special  loan  funds 
for  builders  caught  tn  a  tight  credit 
squeeze.  I  believe  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Builders'  Association  of  Northern 
N«w  Jersey,  symptomatic  of  problems 
nationaUy,  deserve  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  responsible  Federal  officials. 
I  Include  at  this  point  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Hlggins,  and  a  recent  speech  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  Leon  N.  Wemer,  on  the 
1967  housing  outlook: 
Bzn-HiGOXhrs  Rxaltt  Associates,  Inc., 

Saddle  River,  If  J.,  January  1,  1967. 
Ck>ngreaeman  Wh^liam  B.  Widnaix, 
The  Congressional  Housinff  Subcommittee. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Be  Home  construction. 

DxAB  Sa:  Those  of  us  serving  the  public 
tlxrougfa  home  construction  have  seen  ovei 
tite  past  decade  many  changes  wrought  In 
the  (JCmate  ol  oxir  Induf.try  as  a  result  of  tJie 
Federal  government's  manipulation  of  Fiscal 
Regulations.  Our  Industry,  as  you  know,  has 
been  used  to  restrict  the  economy  as  well  as 
to  bring  It  out  of  the  doldrums  of  recession. 
The  technique,  which  Is  common  knowledge, 
la  simply  the  tightening  or  loosening  of  credit 
requirements.  Today,  however,  the  results  of 
the  last  year's  reatrlctlona  have  gone  beyond 
the  Intended  objective.  It  would  appear  that 
the  building  Industry  has  been  singled  out  as 
a  target  for  restrictions,  and  for  a  year  now 
we  have  felt  the  sUng  of  an  oppressive  bur- 
den that  has  been  so  strong  that  unless  some 
additional  action  is  taken,  I  beUeve  a  calam- 
ity within  our  Industry  could  occur.  This  Is 
true  In  ^Ite  of  all  the  optimistic  talk  that 
we  read  today. 

What  are  the  facts?  We  all  know  that  the 
Oross  National  Product  Is  at  an  all  time  high 
and  that  most  every  Industry  Is  enjoying 
prosperity.  The  demand  for  homes  is  cer- 
tainly present  but  the  administration  has 
shown  only  a  token  Interest  In  the  plight  of 
the  tniUder;  a  plight  which  they  alone  have 
ere*t«d  either  through  a  mistaken  appraisal 
of  the  effect  of  their  aotlon  upon  otir  condi- 
tion, or  through  a  deliberate  act  of  sacrMc- 


Ing  the  builder  In  order  to  hold  back  infl«. 
tton. 

But  what  are  they  doing  not  only  to  tti« 
birndtng'  huhistry  but  to  the  national  ecoa. 
amy?  Briefly,  they  have  caused  the  homi 
building  Industry  to  come  to  almost  a  grlntfi 
iDg  halt  when,  In  fact,  I  am  sure  they  wished 
only  for  It  to  be  restricted.  To  prove  tbli. 
Just  review  the  latest  picture.  As  of  Octo- 
ber, 1906,  PJi.A.  starts  nationally  havs 
dropped  44%;  Savings  and  Loan  Institutions 
In  BJew  Jersey  report  that  their  new  commlU 
BBents  for  housing  starts  are  off  50%;  Uh 
Newark  and  Camden  offices  of  F.Hj^v  show  a 
decllBA  In  starts  of  about  00%.  In  »  survey 
madb  through  out  association  Just  this  week 
In  contacting  building  inspectors  In  10  spot 
toiwns,  we  found  building  permits  down  over 
00%,  from  the  last  quarter  of  '6&.  The  most 
serious  declines  have  all  been  In  the  last 
eight  weeks. 

Lumber  dealers  and  material  suiH>llers  an 
universally  afraid  because  not  only  have 
their  own  Unes  of  credit  been  cut,  but  be> 
cause  builders  are  not  receiving  adequate  t- 
B&nclng  and  oansequently  are  not  paying 
bills  without  serious  delays. 

Bankruptcies  have  been  cropping  Into  th« 
picture.     In  RodUand  County  last  month 
two  larg«  tract  DuUders  went  under. 
Is  all  this  good  for  the  nation's  economy? 
Is  this  the  way  to  stop  Inflation? — No! 
Plants  that  might  locate  In  New  Jersey  will 
not  act  If  they  cannot  house  their  employeai 
properly.     Home  furnishings  dealers,  afi^U- 
aaoe  manufacturers,  nurseries,  garden  shops, 
nmr  service  Industries,  and  the  myriad  of 
other  trades  that  relict  the  home  owner'i 
needs  will  soon  show  the  harmful  result  o( 
the  present  policy. 

And  what  about  the  normal  Income  tax 
revenues  received  through  corporation  profits 
and  withholding  taxes?  Will  they  not  repre- 
eeaat  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  economy? 
Even  the  sales  tax  Income  In  New  Jersey  wUl 
be  a  substantial  loss  to  our  state. 

Approximately  270,000  workers  In  New 
Jersey,  or  one  In  ten  of  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed are  In  the  building  Industry  or  aUled 
field,  wm  they  have  to  be  absorbed  In  the 
balance  of  the  eewiomy?  Last  year  statletlci 
show  that  the  average  worker  was  employed 
only  41  hours  weekly.  Will  they  be  able  to 
absorb  the  building  trade  workers,  I  wonder? 
And  what  of  the  loss  to  the  building  Industry 
of  the  skilled  worker  who  may  be  forced  Into 
other  fields?  His  lose  may  be  Irretrievable. 
We  know  even  under  normal  conditions  that 
the  lack  of  skilled  workers  Is  a  major  problem 
tO'OUr  industry. 

fia  addition,  the  buying  public  and  the 
Real  Stitate  business  are  suffering  from  thU 
tight  money  tremendously.  Many  realtor* 
are  going  oxrt  of  business  and  the  buyer  ol 
a  home  Is  having  to  pay  0  or  7  points  to  gel 
a  mortgage  (that  Is.  If  he  can  get  It).  Fur- 
thermore, those  people  who  might  move  up  to 
better  homes  are  not  buying  at  all. 

What  are  we  to  do?  I  believe  the  goverB*- 
ment  must  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
Immediate  situation  and  act  now.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  one  plus  billion  F.NJ>«.A.  Special 
Assistance  fund  should  be  spent  now.  The 
four  bllUoB  dollar  expansion  on  P.N3IA. 
credit  should  be  put  Into  the  field.  The 
President  should  be  called  upon  to  appoint  a 
fact  finding  board  Immediately  to  study  and 
solve  the  problem. 

In  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  hotis- 
Ing  Industry,  thought  should  be  given  to 
setting  up  an  emergency  loan  plan  that 
would  be  available  to  developers  and  per- 
haps It  could  be  done  through  the  Small 
Buslnees  Administration. 

Builders,  for  example,  who  have  large 
tracts  that  are  not  ^BCA  financed  are 
oftentimes  forced  to  Install  sewerage  treat- 
meat  plants  and  complete  watw  systems. 
They  find  It  meet  difficult  to  finance  these 
bnprovemeBfe.  Fiurthermore,  because  of  the 
seirclty   of   actual   funds   through   feder^ 
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nants  to  municipal  authorities.  It  puts  the 
burden  on  the  Individual  buUder  to  com- 
plete the  system  before  turning  over  a  single 
bouse.  This,  consequently,  makes  It  most 
difflcult  for  the  Indlvldiial  to  maintain  any 
kind  of  liquidity  in  the  beginning  of  a  Job. 
Something  should  be  done  to  correct  this 
type  of  situation.  The  towns  want  the 
Nvers  but  the  obstacles  in  financing  them 
are  horrendous.  A  loan  for  such  public  type 
improvements  would  help  everyone  since  It 
Bjlgbt  eliminate  the  need  In  the  community 
(cir  some  future  grant. 

Another  type  of  condition  that  might 
irarrant  some  emergency  assistance  Is  a  sit- 
uation where  a  builder  may  have  a  large  In- 
TBQtory  in  land  with  some  small  first  mort- 
gagM  on  the  land,  and  yet  the  equity  may 
warrant  some  secondary  financing  which  ia 
not  ordinarily  available. 

In  another  type  of  case,  a  plumbing  oon- 
trsctor  reports  that  he  has  two  defaults  on 
substantial  notes  given  him.  He  haa  dis- 
counted these  notes  and  Is  now  In  a  tre- 
mendous bind  to  get  the  cash  In  order  to 
make  good  on  the  notes.  Time  is  aU  that  la 
nasded.    A  loan  might  be  warranted. 

la  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  bulld- 
Uig  Industry  is  a  resilient  one  and  If  given 
ttte  help  needed,  It  wlU  bounce  bcuik  with 
vjgpr  to  the  benefit  c^  all  Americans. 

Eteq>ectfully  submitted. 

Bmx,saas'  AsacciATZON  ov,  ^.i.. 

NOKTHXBK  NKW  JBBSST,  v     Q 
By  RICHASS  T.  HlOOXNB. 

President. 

Housing  Outlook  roa  1967 
(By  Leon   N.    Welner,   president,   Natlaoal 
AsBOdation  of  Home  BulMers) 

A  better  yetir  Is  In  prospect  fOr  both  hotne' 
buyers  and  home  builders  during  1967.  W«' 
an  entering  a  new  and  prolonged  period  of 
blgher  family  formation,  rising  Incomes,  and 
Increasing  demand  by  the  American  people 
for  better  living  through  better  housing. 

The  legacy  of  last  year's  troubles  will  con- 
tinue to  beset  us  for  a  time,  but  baste 
dkanges  are  In  sight.  Underlying  this  pros- 
paot  of  change  la  the  hope  of  better  under-^ 
rtaodlng  of  the  Industry's  problems  on  the 
part  of  Government. 

The  nation's  economic  policy  makere 
failed  In  the  past  year  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance which  housing  holds  In  the  coun- 
try's economic  and  social  scheme.  That 
laUure,  whether  mistaken  or  deUberate  on 
the  part  of  those  In  high  office,  led  to  a  series 
of  policy  actions  and  omissions  which  re- 
MlHed  In  the  undue  deprivations  suffered 
botb  by  the  hcxne  builder  and  the  home- 
■eeklng  public. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  slowdown  In  houa- 
Mtg  activity  will  concintie  Into  the  early 
months  of  1967  before  there  Is  a  tum- 
liKmt.  But  a  turnabout  Is  clearly  In  the 
making,  certainly  no  later  than  mid-year, 
and  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  be  better 
than  the  first  six  months. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  we  expect  to  see 
production  of  about  1.150,000  imlts,  barely 
better  than  In  1966,  but  we  shaU  end  1967  on 
an  upturn. 

The  need,  actually,  within  the  next  year  W 
more  on  the  order  of  2  million  unite,  and 
quickly  will  grow  larger. 

Home  building's  recovery  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  sever^  things:  an  Increasing 
availability  of  mortgage  credit;  a  reasonably 
healthy  national  economy;  Implementation 
of  housing  legislation  already  enacted  by  the 
Congress;  and  Federal  governmental  actions 
based  on  ah  adequate  understanding  of 
housing's  Impact  on  the  social  and  economic 
structure,  and  its  responsiveness  to  the 
proper  melding  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies. 

We  also  must  have  strong  action  at  othor- 
levels  of  government  to  remove  such  Im- 
pediments as  outnaoded  local  building  codes 
and  eonlng  and  other  local  regulations  whicb 


unreasoiuibly  and  capriciously  restrict  the 
use  of  land.  One  more  Impediment  we  sbaU 
have  to  c(h>«  with  Is  a  growing  manpower 
shortage  induced  by  the  flight  of  skilled 
workers  to  other  Industries  after  neoessary 
layers  from  home  building  In  1066. 

We  are  seeking  ways  and  means  to  stabUlse 
the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  In  the  future. 
We  Intend  to  thrust  aside  outmoded  con- 
cepts which  seriously  retard  the  housing  of 
the  American  people  as  an  antl-lnflatlon 
devlca 

We  believe  In  a  mco'e  balanced  approach 
of  managing  the  economy  through  coordi- 
nated fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which  gives 
adequate  priority  to  housing  problems. 

We  shall  be  watching  closely  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  sup- 
jxn-ted  creation  of  the  Department.  It  did  not 
respond  effectively  to  the  plight  of  either  the 
home  seekers  or  the  home  builders  In  1966. 
Implementation  at  Oongreesionally-approved 
kouslng  programs  Is  a  must  In  ^e  comlnv 
year. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  serious  hous- 
ing needs  of  lower  Income  families  In  the 
past  year  and  authorised  $1  billion  In  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  speotal 
assistance  funds  to  enable  the  Industry  to 
oope  with  those  needs.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  released  only  $260  million  of 
the  Congresslonally-authodxed  funds.  We 
shaU  continue  to  press  for  the  release  of  the 
remainder. 

At  the  same  time,  in  this  period  of  rising 
personal  Income  for  a  vast  number'  of  Amer- 
Usan  families,  we  note  that  mwe  and  more 
are  making  sound  and  wise  investments  in 
new  homes.  Throughout  the  year  we  shaU 
be  engaged  In  a  major  campaign  of  market 
development  to  the  end  that  a  larger  share 
of  consumers'  disposable  doilars  shaU  vrimtij 
be  spent  on  the  potential  of  better  living 
through  better  housing. 

The  Industry  pledges  Itself  to  utUlze  new 
and  advanced  technological  building  tech- 
nlquee,  the  better  building  materials  which 
are  coming  on  the  market,  and  the  refined 
land  planning  Information  to  the  end  that  It 
will  deliver  the  beat  possible  environment  fc» 
better  living. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CURTIS  REVIEWS 
PROSPE(7rS  FOR  THE  KENNEDY 
ROUND 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wxdnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEja.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  5  years  since  the  Congress 
had  its  attention  revited  on  problems  of 
trade.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
expires  this  June  30.  As  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  conclusion,  and  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Kennedy  rotmd,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress  again  will 
reassert  an  Interest  In  trade  negotiations. 

Fortunately,  the  four  Members  of 
Congress  assisting  with  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating team  for  the  Kennedy  round  are 
available  to  lend  their  expertise  and 
judgment.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  CMr.  CnmsJ,  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  as  a  member  of  the 
team,  recently  expressed  his  views  on 
the  progress  of  the  talks  In  an  interview 
reported  In  the  December  26,  1966,  Issue 
oi  Chemical  and  Engineering  News,    ^s 


remaricB  on  the  role  of  the  "American 
Selling  Price"  are  particularly  pertinent. 
I  recommend  Congressman  Custis'  re- 
marks to  anyone  Interested  In  under- 
standing this  crucial  and  Important 
issue. 

llie  article  follows: 
"  RrraisKNTATivx  Cuimfl  saa  Pbookess  w 
KENKeDT  BoxrWD 
One  of  four  (Congressional  members  on  the 
tJ.S.  team,  the  Mlaaourl  Republican  Is  stlU 
optimistic  about  trade  talks.  Time  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  critical  In  the  ulti- 
mate, sMcaess  or  f aUure  of  the  Kennedy 
rounil  ol  international  trade  negotiations. 
TUe  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  is  sclied- 
uled  to  expire  next  June  30.  With  It  would 
go  unprecedented  White  House  authority  to 
aasotlate  reciprocal  tarlfl-cutUng  agree- 
ments. It  Is  against  this  backdrop  tJjat 
C4bEN  talked  with  Rep.  Thomas.  B,  ^unls 
(B.-MO.),  who  Is  Just  back  from  an  on-the- 
soeoe  oheokup  on  tbe  Geneva  talks.  B«p<. 
Curtis  Is  one  of  four  Congressional  members 
of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  for  the  B*n- 
ae<ty  round. 

Tke  European  Eopnonlo  Commwnlty  ap- 
pmra  to  be  on  the  read  to  solving  its  totw- 
Did  problenoa— pro^etM  which  at  tunes  have 
thraateocd  to  seuitle  not  only  i^e  Kennedy 
round,  but  tbe-BSO  ItseU.  But  even  with 
this  major  obetacle  to  the  successful  c«n- 
Qinalon  of  the  trade  negoUationp  removed, 
many  others  remain.  Meanwhile,  the  rtock 
ocmtlnues  to  tksk  away  for  U.S.  negotlatom 
who  are  working  agalsBt  an  end-of-sprlng 
deadline  for  concluding  the  talks  and  start- 
ing the  arduous  task  otf  compiling  the  re- 
sults and  patting  a  trade  agreement  Into 
effect. 

BobnomliM  Curtts— an  eight-termer  from 
MlssourllB  Second  Congressional  Dtstrlct— is 
one  of  the  leading  trade  authorities  In  Con- 
gress today.  He  Is  the  second  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  powerful  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  originates 
tariff  legislation.  He  Is  also  tbt  ranking 
minority  Representative  on  the  House-Sen- 
ate Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  exerts 
o6hs!derable  Influence  on  0.8.  trade  polloy. 
Here  are  some  of  his  views :  "  ■."! 

Q.  Rep.  Curtis,  where  do  the  negotiationa 
stand  at  this  point? 

A.  I'd  say  that  considerable  progress  hap; 
been  made.  1  never  shared  the  optlmlsm^ 
that  some  people  originally  experienced  over 
the  early  developments  of  the  European 
Economic  (Community.  When  you  consider 
thp  fundamental  political  and  economic  Is- 
ff^es  involved  m  establishing  such  a  com- 
mu'nlty  of  nations,  you  must  expect  that 
solutions  will  not  come  quickly  nor  easily. 
Therefore,  I  havent  experienced  those  peri- 
ods of  depression  so  .  .lany  have  wheu  things 
haven't  gone  so  well,  as  In  the  paet  few 
months.  But  I  feel  many  of  the  things  that 
we— that  I,  at  any  rate — hoped  could  be 
achieved  with  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
already  have  come  about,  even  though  we 
haven't  arrived  at  any  conclusions  In  ilego- 
tlatlons. 
Q.  For  example?  , 

A.  For  the  first  time — In  my  memory,  at 
least — we  are  discussing  "other-than-tarUT* 
barriers  to  trade.  This  Is  very  significant  for, 
I'n  many  respects,  these  have  become  greater 
barriers  than  have  tariff  rates.  Naturally. 
Including  "other-than-tarlff"  barriers  in  the 
negotiations  means  that  we  are  having  a 
more  difficult  time  reaching  conclusions. 
But  when  and  If  we  do,  I  think  we  are  goln^ 
to  hive  a  mote  meaningful  package.  But  Mf, 
simply  coming  to  grips  openly  with  these, 
matt^Es  I  tblnk  we  have  created  a  much  bet- 
ter cUmate  lor  freer  trade. 

Q.  There  could  *ttm  to.be  some  diaagree- 
mmt  wUiUn  Oongresa  about  the  White 
HovLs^s  authorUy  to  include  these  "other- 
than-tariff"  maUers  in  the  present  negQUOnr 
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tioiu.  I  nfer  to  Concurrent  Resolution.  100 
introduced  in  tfie  Senate  and  apjiroved  by 
that  body  last  session.  T/Mt  resolution,  in 
effect,  instructs  UJ.  trade  negotiators  to 
limit  their  activities  to  just  those  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  1H2  act — namely,  to  ne- 
gotiation 0/  reciprocal  reductions  in  tariffs. 
A.  TU«  rMoluUon  doatn't  mmn  tbat 
muob.  It  la  claftr  to  me  that  It  ms  intro- 
duced u  a  meana  of  eoabllng  some  Senators 
to  let  off  a  little  steam. 

Q.  But  it  was  approved  lyy  th^  Senate. 
Doesn't  that  reflect  fairly  strong  ntpport,  at 
least  tn  that  body?  • 

A.  No,  It  reflects  tbe  opinion  of  ajbotit  Ave 
or  Biz  Senators  who  got  their  coUfdgueB  to 
go  along  with  tbem,  once  it  wa«  eetabUahed 
that  that  waa  as  far  aa  the  thing  trtMA  fo. 
That's  the  way  a  lot  of  these  "senai  of  Oon- 
gre— "  reeoltitlona  work.  As  you  kn6w,  tfaer* 
was  no  attempt  to  have  this  one  Initrodtieed 
or  heard  In  the  House.  • 

Q.  /  take  it  from  your  remarks,  then,  Vtmt 
Congress  generally  approves  of  the  White 
House's  taking  it  upon  itself  tO'  include 
"ather-ihan-tairifr'  matters  in  tM  present 
negotiatiensf 

A.  I  don't  know  that  Pd  put  It  qtilte  that 
way.  BwC  yes,  I'd  say  tbat  any  dUouaaloQa 
aimed  at  remorlng  barrlen  to  tra4e — tartfT 
or  otHerwfae— certainly  are  in  kaeplng  wttli 
the  inta&t.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  1909  Aet. 
I  thtnk  the  kind  of  dialogue  tbat  baa  been 
establlabed  in  Qeneiva  certainly  is  In  order, 
proTlded.  or  oourte,  that  it  U  mada  clear  to 
all  tbat  any  oonceariops  tbe  UJ8.  ncnotlaton 
may  eonaent  to  which  Involve  oertal«  "otber- 
tStan-tanfl"  matters  «an  be  on  a  ootdltloaal 
basla  only.  That  Is,  tbat  tbe  final  dedalon 
resrta  with  the  Congreaa. 

Q.  Is  that  fact— that  the  White  House  has 
only  conditional  t>argaining  authority  on 
eertmtn  nontariff  ruattert  clearly  estab- 
lished to  »U,  espeeiaUy  to  the  Whitt  House? 
A.  Yes.  Aa  you  knew  there  was  s<vne  tnla- 
understandXng  earlier  on  the  part  of  the 
OOoe  of  the  Trade  Negotutor  aa  to  tbe 
nagotiabUlty  of  tbe  American  Selllag  Price. 
But  tbla  baa  been  olarifiod.  In  fact,  I  per- 
sonally hammered  home  thla  point  wltb  tbe 
executive  branch.  Let  me  make  ^hla  un- 
mistakably dear:  Tbe  1062  Aet  authorize* 
tbe  President  to  cut  tariffs;  it  does  not  au- 
tbortze  him  to  change  tbe  methods  by  which 
tariffs  are  assessed.  The  ASP  method  has 
been  established  by  law.  Any  changes  In 
that  system  must  be  made  by  Congreas.  The 
same  holds  true  with  re^>oct  to  the  dls- 
ouselona  on  eetabUahlng  uniform  Intema- 
tlooal  antldiimplng  procedures.  I  must  em- 
phBslee  again,  as  I  just  did  In  Oenova,  that 
any  agreements  which  may  oome  out  of  tbe 
current  talks  involving  changes  in  the  US. 
antirinmrtag  law — or  In  any  other  I|.B.  stat- 
ute, for  that  matter — would  have  t>  be  ^- 
ppoved  by  the  Congress.  Naturally,  1  have 
told  this  same  thing  to  all  those  In  tbe 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Oovem- 
mant  who  have  Inquired  about  tbla  matter. 
The  VS.  negotiators  are  fully  aware  of  what 
tbey  can  and  cannot  do.  My  recebt  work 
In  Geneva  reassured  me  of  this. 

Q.  How  crucial  is  the  htmgup  ovef  ASP  to 
the  overall  success  of  the  negotiatiotu? 

A.  I  think  entirely  too  much  bus  been 
made  of  ASP.  It  baa  become  a  sort  of 
whipping  boy  for  the  Buropeana  And  the 
Japaneae.  For  example,  hare's  Itaty  eom- 
plaiiilng  vlgtsrously  about  AaP.  Tet,  the 
Italians  do  not  produce  benzenold  cberolcals 
BO  they  aren't  affected  by  ASP.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  tbey  couldnt  care  Ie«  about 
ASP.  Tbey  are  after  other  trade  oonces- 
atODB,  eapeclally  in  agriculture,  ant  fl^e 
tbat  maybe  they  can  uae  tbe  ASP  controversy 
to  their  advantage  in  getting  thpm.  In 
abort,  I  think  the  Importance  of  ASf  to  the 
•ucoess  of  the  ciirrent  negotiations  Has  been 
blown  out  of  all  proportion.  ' 

Q.  Are  you  suggesUng  that  mofbe  the 
Kuropeans  should  badk  down  on  their  de- 
•wnds  for  the  removal  of  ASPf 


A.  Not  neceasartly.  But  what  I  am  saying 
is,  let's  not  single  out  ASP —  which  really 
affeota  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  total 
world  trade  in  chemicals — a«  tbe  arch  villain 
In  some  sort  of  U.S.  plot  to  stifle  freer  trade. 
Once  you  get  ASP  out  In  the  open,  as  we  have 
witb  the  17 .8.  Tariff  Commission's  converted 
ASP  rates,  you  find  It  Is  not  the  horrlMe 
monster  the  Europeans  have  been  portraying 
It  to  be.  As  I  recall,  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
verted rates  come  out  to  be  something  nke 
60%  ad  valorem.  By  the  same  token  I  have 
told  VS.  chemical  producers  right  along,  let's 
not  try  to  kid  anyone  that  there  is  something 
rational  about  using  this  method  of  Import 
valuation.  They  can  argue  that,  historically, 
it  was  rational,  O.K.  They  can  argue,  and 
rightly  so,  that  It  Is  Juat  one  of  those  things 
tbat  can't  be  uprooted  overnight,  becauaa 
plans,  production,  and  Jobs  are  based  on  it. 
But  they  have  to  concede  that  ASP  Is  some- 
what anaclironlatlo,  However,  they  can  point 
oat  that  ASP  is  no  more  Irrational  nor  dia- 
artmmatory  than  some  of  the  practices  used 
by  other  countries  to  curb  imports.  So  what 
I'm  saying  Is,  let's  discuss  ASP  frankly.  Let's 
look  at  it  objectively  for  what  It  is — a  perhaps 
irrational,  poasibly  outdated  way  to  assess 
datlea  on  a  limited  number  of  products.  But 
lat's  not  focua  Just  on  ASP.  Let's  look  at 
other  differentials  involved  In  the  way  duties 
are  aasessad.  There  are  many  other  nontarlff 
barriers  that  interest  me. 

Q.  /  take  it  you're  referring  to  such  things 
as  the  tariff  differential  between  foreign  value 
and  the  Brussels  definition  of  import 
valuation^ 

A.  This  la  a  very  good  example,  yea.  Moat 
Buropeaa  countriea  have  adopted  tbe  Brtts- 
sela  deAmltlon,  wlilch  is  that  the  value  of  an 
lB^>ort  should  include  freight.  Insiirance,  and 
otbar  charges.  Customs  duties  then  are  as- 
seased  on  this  inflated  value.  However,  on 
most  goods  that  come  Into  the  U.S.,  tbe 
value  for  customs  purposes  is  the  selling 
price  of  tbe  product  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try. This  amounts  to  about  a  10%  across- 
the-board  tariff  differential  in  favor  of 
Brussels  definition  countries.  So  when 
Kuropeans  ask,  "Isnt  ASP  an  unusual  way  to 
measure  a  tariff?"  My  reply  is,  "yes.  It  la. 
But  la  not  the  differential  between  foreign 
value  and  Brxissels  definition  of  import  val- 
uation equally  imusual?" 

Q.  What  U  the  current  U.S.  position  on 
ASPT 

A.  Our  position  is  this:  ASP  is  negotiable, 
subject  to  approval  by  Congress,  providing 
we  can  strike  a  good  enough  bargain.  The 
executive  branch  cannot  change  ASP  with- 
out going  to  Congrees.  But  if  it  comes  for- 
ward wltb  some  good,  vtauable  quid  pro  quo, 
maybe  Congress  will  go  along  with  scrapping 
or  changing  ASP.  And  the  chances  tbat 
members  of  Congreas  would  go  along  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  tbe  TT.S.  chemical  indus- 
try— big  companies,  little  companlea,  the 
imions,  and  all — felt  It  was  getting  some- 
thing in  one  area  to  offset  what  it  was  giving 
up  in  another. 

Q.  Then  you  are  talking  chemical  con- 
oessicn  for  chemical  concession,  maybe  even 
bemenoids  for  benzenoids? 

A.  Surely,  yes.  That  would  be  tbe  most 
effective  way  to  get  Oongreaa  to  go  along 
witb  any  such  proposals. 

Q.  /•  there  any  possibiUty  that  ASP  may 
be  bargained  away  in  return  for  concessions 
in  other  than  chemical  areas? 

A.  Tea,  there  la  ro  hard  and  fast  require- 
ment tbat  tbe  ooncesslona  be  in  chemicals. 
I  simply  was  pointing  out  that,  if  they  wwre, 
it  might  be  easier  to  get  Congress  to  approve 
Bucb  a  deal. 

Q.  From  the  outset,  the  V.S.  has  taken  the 
firm  position  that  there  can  be  no  agreement 
on  industrials  rsithout  an  agreement  on 
agricultwe.  Has  there  been  any  change  in 
thU  basic  stand?  And,  if  not,  why  have 
negotiations  on  the  industrial  side  been  «!• 
lowed  to  proceed  as  far  as  they  have,  while 


the   negotiations   on   agriculture   have  r*. 
mained  virtually  at  a  standstill? 

A.  No,  there  has  been  no  change  In  our 
position  on  agriculture,  nor  will  there  b», 
The  1963  Act  was  approved  by  Congreas  on 
the  assumption  tbat  if  there  weren't  to  be 
some  real  trade  concessions  in  agrlculton} 
products,  there  would  be  no  trade  cone*. 
sions  In  industrials.  When  the  agrlcultunj 
talks  bogged  down  because  of  the  EEC's  1q. 
temal  difflcultiee,  the  industrial  negotU- 
tlons  slowed  down  as  well.  Rather  than  holtf 
up  tbe  industrial  negotiations  and  risk  pas< 
sibly  running  into  major  snags  late  In  ttia 
game,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
proceed  with  them.  But  while  proceeding, 
we  made  it  alnmdantly  clear  that  if  ther» 
waant  anything  forthcoming  from  the  agil. 
euitural  aide— even  if  we  already  h«v» 
wrapped  things  up  in  induatriaia — It  Is  ao 
deal  all  around. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the  agri. 
cultural  negotiations? 

A.  Well,  tilings  finally  are  off  tbe  dime  In 
a  sense,  although  EEC's  offer  so  far  is  to 
Inoonaequentlal  tbat,  quite  frankly,  I  hsv* 
become  pretty  discouraged.  Some  people  ssy 
tbat  la  Just  the  way  the  Europeans  operate— 
it  la  just  a  bargaining  technique;  they  will 
come  through  later  with  a  better  offer.  But 
the  offer  that  is  before  us  now  la  so  poor  that 
it  Isn't  clear  at  this  late  date  bow  we  are 
going  to  get  anywhere  with  tbem. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  optimistic  about  ths 
overall  chances  for  success  of  the  Genett 
talks? 

A.  Well,  there  still  is  time  enough  be- 
tween now  and,  say,  tbe  first  of  April  to 
oome  up  with  a  meaningful  agrlculturtl 
package  and  work  out  tbe  remaining  diffl- 
oulties  on  tbe  indiutrtal  side.  But  well 
have  to  move  a  lot  faster  than  we  have  w 
far.  I  think  tbe  success  or  failure  of  tbe 
B>nnedy  round  hinges  largely  on  whether 
France  really  wants  to  move  the  EEC  for- 
ward. Maybe  I  am  an  optimist,  but  my 
bunch  la,  yea.  I  think  General  de  Oaulle  li 
ready  now — or  at  least  the  French  people 
are.  If  that  presumption  is  sound,  then 
we  can  write  off  EEC's  current  agricultural 
offering  aa  Juat  a  very  poor  bargaining  tech- 
nique. This  we  will  know  In  1067.  How- 
ever, I  dont  think  we  will  come  away  from 
Geneva  witb  all  we  hoped  for. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  what  we  wer$ 
hoping  for  are  toe  willing  to  settle  for?  /■ 
other  words,  what  do  you  think  the  final 
package  will  look  like? 

A.  We  will  "settle"  for  a  sound  agriculture- 
industrial  bargain,  but  to  define  it  exactly 
is  very  difficult.  In  agriculture  the  Ideal 
would  be  a  dismantling  of  tbe  three  systemi 
of  agricultural  protection  used  by  EEC.  But 
we  will  be  doing  well  to  get  something  le« 
for  tbe  time  being.  In  industrial  com- 
modities I  would  say  that  an  average  out 
of  36%  would  be  enough  to  convince  Con- 
greas tbat  tbe  1962  trade  expansion  exercise 
was  not  in  vain.  In  nontarlff  barriers,  I 
certainly  hope  we  can  get  an  economically 
sound  tatematlonal  antidumping  code  and 
have  it  approved  by  Congress. 

Q.  If  the  negotiations  are  not  completed 
in  time,  trill  Congress  renew  or  extend  tht 
1962  Act  to  enable  them  to  continue? 

A.  Extend?  Perhaps — if  the  major  obsta- 
clee  have  been  hurdled  and  all  tbat  is  needed 
is  Just  a  bit  more  time  to  wrap  things  up. 
But  renew?  No.  I  believe  I  express  the 
feelings  of  tbe  members  of  the  House  Way* 
and  Means  Committee  when  I  say  tbat  a 
five-year  delegation  of  authority  is  a  very 
long  one.  The  committee,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  will  be 
impatient  to  re-examine  any  new  delegation 
of  authority  to  tbe  President  to  negotiate 
tariff  and  trade  treaties.  Any  new  leglBlatlon 
will  be  examined  in  tbe  light  df  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  political  eonslderationa  that  e:dft 
at  tbe  time  It  is  being  considered.  As  you 
kBofW,  these  conditions  today  are  far  dlffer- 
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ent  from  those  in  1062.  Then,  too,  tbe 
recent  election  has  changed  tbe  composition 
of  Congreas.  And  tbla  may  algmflcantty 
affect  ita  response  to  xxew  foreign  trade 
legislation. 

Q.  Should  the  US.  negotiators  return  from 
Oeneva  essentially  empty-handed,  what  effect 
xomiid  this  have  on  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  future  trade  legislation? 

A.  I  teat  it  would  have  a  profoimdly  nega- 
tive effect.  After  all,  in  passing  the  1B62  Aet, 
OongresB  provided  all  the  time  and  authority 
tbat  <HW  could  reasonably  hoi>e  for.  If  we 
don't  move  forward  in  the  current  negotia- 
Uoos,  I'm  afiraid  it  will  be  extremely  dtmeult 
to  get  any  new  foreign  trade  legislation  of 
iMjor  consequence  through  Congresa  for  the 
nsKt  few  years. 

Q.  What  in  the  way  of  new  trade  legislation 
do  you  feel  may  be  needed? 

A.  We  will  have  to  concentrate  on  non- 
tarlff barriers,  on  tbe  problem  of  trade  with 
tbe  Communist  ootmtrlea,  and.  moet  impor- 
tantly.  oo  helping  developing  oountriaa  work 
out  meaningful  solutions  to  their  trade  prob- 
lems. In  the  organizatlcHial,  procedural,  and 
public  administration  areaa,  I  am  hopeful 
that  tba  White  Hoiiae  OfOce  of  the  Special 
B^reaentative  for  Trade  Ncgotlationa  will  be 
itrengtbaned. 

Q.  What  expanded  role  do  you  have  in 
mind  for  that  offiee? 

A.  I  think  tbe  offloe  abould  be  a  {dace  to 
which  o\a  Importers  and  exporters  continu- 
tlly  feed  in  their  problems  and  reglater  their 
grievances,  as  well  aa  conatruotlve  suggea- 
tlODs  on  trade  matters.  Tbe  <^&ce,  in  turn, 
would  bring  these  matters  to  tbe  attrition 
of  aax  trading  partners.  Its  most  essential 
function  would  be  that  of  overall  coordina- 
tion of  VS.  trade  policy,  witb  the  head  of 
tbe  office  hopefully  having  ready  access  to  the 
President  himself.  The  Tariff  Commission 
stUI  would  cover  much  of  tbe  technical  work. 
But  tbere  are  areas,  such  aa  "otber-than- 
tadff"  trade  matters,  which  clearly  are  not 
In  what  Is  ustially  considered  the  domain  of 
the  commission.  Also,  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  no  negotiating  authority.  And  this  is 
wliere  tbe  Office  of  tbe  Trade  Negotiator,  as 
part  of  tbe  White  House  structure,  might 
oome  in.  I  tblnk  this  Is  something  tbat 
should  be  permanent  machinery  in  tha  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  something  tbat  Congress 
as  well  could  work  through  in  Its  trade  dellb- 
etatlons. 


SURVIVOR    BENEPTTS    FOR     MILI- 
TARY RETIREES 

Mr.  CARTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  OtrBsxsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remain  at  this  point  lu  tbe 
Rkcoks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
B^ntucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QXJBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
more  equitable  survivor  benefits  for  mili- 
tary retirees. 

At  the  present  time,  military  retfa'ees 
who  do  not  die  of  service-connected 
causes  leave  no  monthly  annuity  benefits 
to  their  dependent  survivors  unless  they 
had  previously  elected  to  receive  a  re- 
duced amount  of  retired  pay  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  retired  servloBman's  fam- 
ily protection  plan — ^RSFPP.  Since  the 
R8^>P  is  completely  self-financinir.  re- 
quiring no  Federal  Government  contri- 
bution, the  deductions  in  retired  pay  <xc 
premium  payments  are  substmxtlatty 
higher  thtm  the  payments  made  by  civil 
serviee  rettrees  for  survivor  benefit  pro- 
tection.   This  obvious  disparity  in  pre- 


miums paid  by  military  retirees  versus 
their  civil  service  contemporaries  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  fewer  than  20 
percent  of  all  military  personnel  partici- 
pate in  the  "BSFPP,  while  90  percent  of 
civil  service  retirees  participate  in  their 
survivor  benefit  program. 

Stated  very  simply  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  subsidizing  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  program  of  civil  serviee 
retirees  in  that  amount  which  represents 
the  difference  between  actual  premiums 
paid  by  civil  service  retirees  and  th?  real 
ooet  of  such  a  program.  This  is  dis- 
crtifiinatory  against  military  retirees. 
Somethlxig  must  be  done  to  treat  them 
as  generously  as  we  treat  those  who 
retire  from  the  civil  service. 

It  is  not  valid  to  dismiss  this  discrim- 
ination on  grounds  that  civil  service 
annuitants  have  contributed  to  their 
retirement  fund  while  military  retirees 
have  enjoyed  a  nonomtributory  retire- 
ment system .  In  the  first  place,  tallltary 
pay  has  never  kept  pace  with  civilian 
pay.  Second,  civilian  emplojrment  does 
not  entail  the  great  risks  to  life  and 
»mh  nor  the  personal  inconveniences  of 
military  service.  Third,  there  is  no 
question  that  Federal  suiwidy  plays  an 
Important  role  in  the  contributory,  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

To  Insure  that  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  i^fm  program  would 
be  plteed  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
dvU.  service  would  require  a  complete 
revision  of  the  program  both  in  Its 
phlloeophy  and  concept,  as  well  in  its 
administrative  i>rovlsions. 

A  change  of  this  type  would  undoubt- 
edly encounter  almost  impossible  ob- 
stacles. Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  a 
simple  expedient  which  will,  I  believe, 
accomplish  my  objective  and  do  it  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible. 

My  bill  will  simply  extend  Veterans' 
Administration  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  all  survivors  of 
military  retirees  who  had  completed  20 
or  more  years  of  active  duty,  or  who  at 
the  time  of  their  death  had  a  com- 
pensable service-connected  disability 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more. 

This  bill  will  correct  a  gross  inequity. 
I  hope  it  will  have  your  support. 


PRflEDOM  DAY  IN  TAIWAN 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  lUiiwis  [Mr.  Dkrwinbki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  polrit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSBa,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23,  1967,  the  citizens  of  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  commemorated  Freedom  Day 
marking  the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
decision  by  thousands  of  Chinese  pris- 
oners of  the  Korean  war  to  choose  free- 
dom in  Nationalist  China  in  disregard 
of  Communist  threats  and  brainwaab- 
ing.  The  Freedom  Day  movement, 
which  was  originally  launched  by  the 
Chinese  people  in  the  Republic  of  China 
and  overseas  together  with  the  Korean 
people,  has  now  spread  over  all  member 
nations  of  the  Asian  People's  Anti-Com- 


munist Leagues  as  well  as  various  captive 
nations  organizations  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Hence,  this  movement 
aimed  at  tearing  down  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  now  become  an  International  collec- 
tive effort.  I  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  program  and  manifesto 
of  the  rally: 

PaOCRAK  FOB  THK  Fbxkdom  Dat  Rallt,  1067 

1.  Opening  of  the  meeting. 

2.  Obairman  and  Members  of  the  Presid- 
ium in  chairs. 

8.  Audience  standing  at  attenUon. 

4.  Peal  of  FBESDOM  BELL. 

5.  National  anthem. 

6.  Salute  to  National  Flag  and  before  tlia 
portrait  of  tlie  late  £^.  Bun  Yat-aen. 

7.  Reading  messagee  from  President  Chi- 
ang and  othfra. 

8.  Report  by  Chairman. 

9.  Spaacb  by  H.  B.  Vice  President  C.  K. 
Yen. 

10.  Speecbea  by  guesta. 

11.  BeporU  by  Korean  and  Vietnameae 
antl-CdmmuniBt  defectors. 

la.  Introducing  newly-arrived  antl-Com- 
mlinlat  freedom  seekers. 

'18.  RaportB  by  anti-Oommunlat  freedom 
seekers. 

14.  Reading  tbe  Rally's  Declaration  and 
outgoing  despatches. 

16.  An tl -Communist  Freedun  Song. 

16.  Chanting  slogana. 

17.  Band  play. 

MAmrsBTO  or  trb  18th  AmnvxasABT  or  tbb 
FkODOM  DAT  RaxxzT  IK  TAinz 

Today  we  observe  tbe  18tb  anniversary  Of 
the  "Freedom  Day"  In  Taipei.  Tbe  cele- 
bration of  tills  meaningful  event,  at  a  time 
when  the  power  struggle  within  the  Pelplng 
regime  is  plvmgibg  tbe  whole  Chinese  main- 
land into  chaos  and  anti-Mao,  anti-Com- 
munist uprisings  are  tlireatenlng  the  very 
existence  of  that  regime,  la  another  eloquent 
symbol  that  the  despotic  CommunUt  rule 
will  eventually  collapse  and  freedom  will 
again  prevail. 

Thirteen  years  ago  today,  the  regaining 
of  freedom  by  over  23,000  Chinese  and  Ko- 
rean anti-Communist  fighters  first  verified 
this  truth.  During  the  past  18  yeare, 
numerous  mainland  compatriots,  cadres  of 
the  Communist  armed  forces  and  Party, 
and  Communist  personnel  on  overseaa  as- 
signments have  deserted  Communism  and 
chosen  freedom.  This  is  another  ample  evi- 
dence tbat  the  tyrannical  Communist  rule 
has  been  rejected  and  abhorred  by  tbe  vast 
maaa.  Lately,  Wang  Chao-tien,  a  former 
"Red  Guard",  again  broke  out  from  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  reached  free  China  after  travel- 
ling thousands  of  miles  southward  from 
Harbin.  EUs  case  especlaUj  serves  to  prove 
tbat  on  tbe  mainland,  even  the  second 
generation,  which  has  been  forcibly  educated 
by  the  Communists  since  childhood  and 
which  always  has  been  considered  as  moat 
reliable  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  baa  turned  against 
Communism  and  yearns  for  freedom. 

No  matter  bow  despotic  and  close-knit 
the  Communist  rule  is,  no  matter  bow  de- 
celtftil  and  dUtorted  Its  propaganda  may  ba. 
the  mainland  compatriots'  freedom-loving 
nature  and  their  wUl  to  struggle  against 
tyranny  caimot  be  suppreeaad.  Their  deep 
affection  for  tbe  government  of  tbelr  tatbac- 
land,  which  repreaenta  China's  national  aplxlt 
and  cultural  heritage,  cannot  be  put  out. 

Tbe  internal  powar  struggla  among  the 
Commtmlata  atartad  wltb  tba  so-callafl 
"Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution'' 
which  threatened  to  rectify  and  pxuga  tb«i 
"cultural  thinking  erf  tbe  lOSOs".  Tbla  cul- 
tural thinking  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
tba  thinking  of  freedom.  But,  to  tbe  OM- 
neaa  Communlata,  It  la  "ravlBtoflsm."  Ona 
thing  we  may  pTKUict:  no  matter  whether  tba 
Mao-Lin  oUque  or  tbe  anti-Mao  clique  will 
turn  out  to  be  winner  in  tbe  power  stniggle. 
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any  Xonn  of  Communlat  rule  will  at  loote  i^ft 
be  cnubed  tiy  tte  rre«<}om-se«Ung  Cvmat/t 

OeMvatlng  tUe  "Frewlom  Day"  In  free 
China  today,  on  mm  hand  w«  are  greatly  en- 
coomgMl  by  the  chaofBa  In  oondltloiiB  which 
la  In  favor  of  our  aide  and  dlaadvantageoua 
to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  other  hand  w»  also 
wish  to  point  out  the  favorable  trend  c(C  thU 
development  for  our  mainland  cooapatrlots. 
We  wl*h  to  make  the  following  ««ggeftlona 
and  appeals:  i 

Plrat.  we  wish  to  tell  all  young,  stxilente 
and  "Red  Ouards"  on  the  mainland:'  Mao 
Tse-tung  la  deceiving  and  exploiting  yoib  He 
l5  wantonly  harming  the  young  and  Innocent 
second  generation  of  the  Obineee  nation. 
You  are  Indeed  onfortonate  to  haw  foUen 
victims  to  Mho's  and  Un"*  tnr— taWfrnn  and 
have  been  directed  find  oontrallJMl  by  their 
"professional  students".  Thus  yon  ha«e  In* 
advertently  become  the  tools  sod  cohotts  of 
the  Red  Bosses.  You  havto  left  your  fiat^las, 
put  aside  your  bo<dcs,  suffered  from  hunger 
and  cold,  fallen  sick  or  even  dead.  Jqift  ask 
youTselvea:  ts  It  worthwhile?  Since  yoa  have 
travelled  to  various  parts  of  the  mat^and 
"exohaaglog  revolntlonary  expertences'^  you 
must  have  come  to  know  what  a  hell  of  ft  lUe 
tlM  eompatziots  are  Isadlng.  Tou  musi  also 
have  come  to  see  how  shameless  and  afesurd 
tlw  Communist  propaganda  la.  Your  ftlrmer 
comrade,  Wang  Chao-tlen,  Is  now  back  Ki  the 
free  fatherland.  He  Is  being  warmly .  wel- 
comed and  affectionately  oared  for  by  all  free 
compatriots,  military  and  civilian.  H4  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyas  how  stable  and  t>i'06- 
percus  the  fatherlahd's  sootety  is,  what  a 
happy  and  thrlring  life  the  people  are  lead- 
ing; and  how  young  j^eople  are  being  cared  for 
by  the  state  and  enjoying  tree  education. 
Wake  up  fasti  TTnlte  together  and  taka con- 
certed action  to  settle  old  accountants  with 
Red  bosses  Mao  and  Un  who  have  exploited 
you  and  sacrificed  your  Interests!  Jala  the 
ranks  of  counterolTenalve  and  mainland  re- 
covery and  make  Joint  efforts  with  us  for  the 
cause  of  punishing  Mao  Tw-tung  and  s4vlng 
the  nation  I  ' 

Secondly,  we  wish  to  call  to  the  wot'ker- 
peaaant  masses  on  the  mainland:  You  have 
been  treated  by  ^he  Communists  as  '*tool8 
who  can  speak",  and  for  more  than  a  decade 
haTC  been  oppressed  and  exploited,  and  lead- 
ing an  inhuman  Hie.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  internal  of  the  Conuninlat 
regime  Is  being  riddled  by  a  serious  pbwer 
struggle,  and  the  best  chance  has  com^  for 
y6u  to  regain  freedom  and  make  yoursklves 
real  masters  of  the  country.  Rise  up  and 
shatter  the  shackles  on  your  necks,  take  over 
the  control  of  factories  and  mines,  conljlnue 
wlttL  your  strikes  and  slowdowns  so  «  to 
parWyzc  ^he  Communist  economy,  and  dver- 
thfow  the  despotic  Communist  rule!  Oon't 
w&lt  and  see!  To  y.lve  your  Communist 
persectitors  a  breathing  spell  will  mean  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  Impose  on  you  nore 
severe  suppression  and  more  tyrannical;  en- 
slavement! 

Thirdly,  we  wish  to  appeal  to  alllnt^lec- 
tuals  on  the  mainland:  The  Communists,  In 
rectifying  the  n-ee  thinking,  aim  at  wiping 
out  any  man  with  brains,  reasoning  pqwer, 
clear  mind  and  humanity^  in  other  wtrrds, 
any  man  that  ts  not  mantifactured  by^  the 
Cotnxtl\inist  machine.  They  aim  at  destroy- 
ing human  dignity  and  indepjendence.  Tou 
are  victims  of  the  Communist  "great  prole- 
tarian cultural  revolution"  and  must  have 
seen  that  under  the  Communist  tytanilcal 
rule,  It  Is  e^en  Impossible  to  be  a  man.  It 
is  our  wish  thfft  you,  who  have  inherited  the 
Chtaeee  intfflectual's  tradftional  splrti  of 
defying  violent  force  and  preserving  Juttlce 
afld  indlTidual  dignity,  will  utUlBe  your  "wta- 
dotri,  organise  yourseNes,  and  take  up  the 
sacred  mlssloB  of  leading  the  social  revolu- 
tion and  progrese  and  intellectuals.  Tou 
sheilld  eieiutee  leadership  over  the  youths, 
u^    wlt^    the    workjr-^e-ag,.^  «^ 
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launch  an  aati-Communlst  struggle,  over- 
throw dictator  Mao  Tse-tung  who  Is  even 
more  iruel  and  daneei^tis  than  the  First 
EmperOf  of  China  who  burned  books  and 
burled  scbcrfars  aUve,  and  crush  the  Peiping 
regime  which  is  tnore  despotic  than  any 
other  feudal  dynasty  In  history. 

^tuthly,  we  wish  to  call  to  membara  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  armed  forces,  cadres 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad :  As  you  can  see  yourselveE,  the 
current  struggle  between  the  Mao-Lln  clique 
antfttis  Liu-Teng  olKfoe  Is  unmistakably  4 
ivpvQlitotloci  at  the  power  struggle  among 
vafious  kinjta  of  the  Talpeing  Tlenkuo  dur- 
the  later  years  of  that  regime.  What  are 
the  Ideals  of  Communism?  What  Is  its  para- 
dise? What  is  Its  future  prospect?  Nothing 
but  ehameleas  lies!  Nbthlng  but  pretexts  of 
the  Red  Chieftains  for  utilising  and  exploit- 
ing you  all !  Now  Mao  Tse-tung  has  even  let 
his  wife  Chiang  OtUnfc  dtreot  you,  ridie  on 
your  shoulderq,  moA  subject  you  to  rectifica- 
tions. Aren't  al^  of  these  the  measures  of  a 
dictator  and  tyrant?  Suoh  high-ranking 
Red  cadres  as  Liu  Shao-chl,  Teng  Hslao-plng. 
Lo  Jul-ehlng,  Peng  Te'huai.  Peng  Chen,  Tao 
Chu  and  Chu  Te  all  had  long  connections 
and  eloie  relfctlons  with  Mao  T»e-tung.  'They 
aU  had  jli^ked  their  hves  for  Mao  and  the 
OqpxmuBist  regime,  and  had  held  high  poei-' 
tions  In  Party  and  govemment.  Yet.  look  at 
them  ndw!  Their  miserable  fate  is  ample 
evidence  of  MAo's  deceltfulness,  cruelty,  In- 
sanity and  ingratitude.  It  also  bespeaks  the 
lack  of  consistency  at  the  high  echelon  of 
the  Conununist  hierarchy.  Ptor  the  sak^'of 
your  pmn  safety  and  that  of  your  .family 
mfrmbys.  for  yoytr  oiyn  future,  you  should 
promptly' respqnd  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  great  calls  of  "six  freedoms",  "three 
asmffances",  "fotu'  principles"  and  "ten 
pledges",  ooarageously  rise  up  against  Ccto- 
munisai.  fight  for  freedom,  punish  Mao  and 
help  save  the  country.  You  should  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  lau  Qbeng-szu  and  Li  Hsien- 
pln  who  are  now  baek  la  the  free  fatherland, 
enjoying  freedom  and  a  happy  Ufe,  being 
respected  and  holding  Important  posts. 

Mfthly,  in  observing  the  13th  anniversary 
of  the  "»¥eedom  Day"  here  today,  we  espe- 
cially wish  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  free  world:  I*eedom  cannot  be 
obUlned  at  a  cheap  prioe.  especially  ^n 
should  not  take  any  eenArous  gUt  from  the 
aggressors.  Freedom  and  slavery  cannot  co- 
exist. Today.  Internally  the  Pelplng  regime 
is  riddled  Vr  «  serious  potirer  struggle  and 
extreme  CoafUuion.  and  intematlonaUy  it  is 
completely  isolated. 

This  is  indeed. hh  unprecedented  chance 
for  us  to  wipe  out  that  regime  and  eliminate 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression  in  Asia. 
We  should  not  sit  tyck  and  wait  for  the 
Communists  to  cOTiaps*  hy  Themselves.  We 
should  uttUae  outsldir  force  to  trlgy.'er  an 
antl-Communlst  revolution  on  the  maln- 
laBU.  iTJrteen  yiars  ago.  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  ex-POWs  of  the  Korean  War  were 
able  to  regain-  freedom  chiefly  t>ecause  th«f 
free  world  countries  took  action  to  deal 
blows  to  the  Communists  in  the  Korean 
War.  To  solve  the  Vietnam  problem  today 
and  to  safeguard  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  free  Asian  cottetrte*  on  one  hafid 
must  strengthen  unity,  establish  an  Asian 
antl-Communlst  eolleottve  security  system, 
set  up  an  Asian  Xrusade :  for  freedom,  io 
as  to  deal  concerted  blows  to  Communist 
aggressors  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  ^and  they  must  support  the 
Republic  of  CWiva's  ettort  In  overthrowing 
the  C<}mmunlst  rule  and  rebuilding  the  na- 
tloii,  to  enable  the  free  Chinese  to  deal  di- 
rect blows  to  the  CJommunlste  on  the  malB' 
land  and  destroy  the  Peiping  regime  of  usUr- 
paUon.  Starting  i^rom  the  reetoratlon  of' 
freedon  to  the  enslave^  peo^e  on  the  Ohl- 
neae  mainland  we  ahall  eventually  restore 
freedom  to  all  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 
By  «jllmlnatlng  the  root  of  all  calamltlee  In,. 
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Ada  we  can  ensure  a  permanent  peace  for 
Asia. and  the  world. 

We  further  wUh  to  point  out  a  fact  for 
the  United  States  and  all  democratic  coun* 
tries:  To  cope  with  the  situation  of  growing 
antl-Communlst  strength  within  and  with- 
out the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Chinese  Oommu-. 
nists  are  putting  up  a  desperate  struggle. 
Internally  they  are  clamping  down  a  more 
strict .  reign  of  terror,  and  extomally  they 
are  making  fanatical  preparations  for  a  mi< 
clear  war.  If  we  fall  to  grasp  the  oiirrent 
favorable  opportimity  to  deal  a  decisiv«  blow 
to  the  Communists,  but  Instead  try  to  ap- 
pease them  or  entertain  the  wishful  thlnk> 
lag  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  coexistence 
or  waiting  for  the  peaceful  transition  of  the 
Communist  second  generation,  we  shall  b«> 
come  accomplices  of  Communists  In  frus- 
trating the  mainland  people's  bid  for  regain* 
ing  freedom.  We  shall  be  giving  the  Reds 
a  good  chanoe  to  develop  their  nuclear  wdkp. 
ona,  which  nuy  eventoally  plunge  manlind 
into  the  abyss  of  an  unimaginable^  eaias- 
trophc. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  staged  by  people 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  during  the  past 
13  years  shows  that  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Peiping  regime  is  shaken  by  a  strength 
of  freedom.  The  changes  in  the  baiitnce  of 
strength  between  fteedotai  and  slavei^,  and 
the  Conununlsts'  own  internal  contradic- 
tions and  crises,  have  presented  a  hest  op- 
portunity for  pUzitshlBg  Mao  Tse-tung,  re- 
covering  the  mainland,  and  liberating  the 
enslaved  compatriots.  We  are  confident  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  imBe  with  our  brftbren' 
on  the  mainland  to  complete  this  historic 
mission.  It  is  ovir  sincere  wish  that  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  win 
join  hands  with  us  to  wage  a  concerted 
struggle  in  this  direction. 

AioocQg  the  messages  which  poured 
into  the  rally  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  was  one  from  Prp'^dent  Chiang 
Kai'-8h<*c,  which  Is  of  speclui  significance 
ifi  thl?  time  of  great  crisis  in  the  Par 
East.  I  Insert  President  Chiang's  mes- 
sage^ the  Rkoord  at  this  point: 

PKBUSBNT     CHIAKC    KAI-SHKK'e     MxssAeE    TO 

-TUm  Mass   Raixt   Cklzbrating   trk    I3tr 

A/fNivixaAXT  or  Pkxkoom  Day  Jakuabt  28, 

1967 

Thirteen  years  ago  today,  more  than  14,000 
Chinese  antl-Communlst  fighters  of  the  Ko- 
rean battlefield  reached  treedom  after  sn> 
countering  great  dangers  and  severe  hard- 
ships. Their  courage  and  determination  in 
leaving  the  daiknees  to  find  the  light  refiects 
a  greatness  of  spU-it  that  shines  brilllanUy 
In  the  annals  of  mankind's  quest  for  freedom. 
They  have  written  a  glorious  chapter  In  free- 
dom's triumph  over."  slavery  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  evil  by  righteotisness.  Since  the 
designation  of  January  23  as  Freedom  Day, 
the  movement  to  combat  slavery  and  seek 
freedom,  to  uphold  human  dignity  and  pro- 
vide a  symbol  of  hope  for  mankind,  has 
evoked  a  widespread  reeponse  amosg  free  and 
democratic  countries  all  over  the  world  and 
has  exerted  a  profound  infiuence  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Freedom  Day  expresses  the 
unity  and  common  objective  of  millions  of 
oppressed  and  humlllatBd  people  who  oppdfee 
the  ^rraanical  rule  of  Communism. 

Under  the  pretext  of  launching  a  "great 
proletarian  cultural  revolution,"   Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  exploiting  the  Ignorant  young  people 
of  the  mainland  and  has  organized  them  as 
"Red  Guards"  to  wage  blind  and  lrresjx>nslble 
"struggles."     Violent    internal    conflict    has 
pbingcu  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  mainland 
into   dnt*..  The   allout   antt-Mao,    kcM- 
Commvutislr -struggle  of  the  mainland  peo-  . 
plf(  is- growing  fast  and  gaining  In  Intenatty. 
So^a^l«d    "Marxism-Leninism"    and    "Mao , 
Tse^tr^ng's  thought,"  .which  the  Oonuntmlstf  , 
so^^.fo  U^  ^  weapons  to  paralyze  the 
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minds  of  the  people  and  destroy  their  very 
nature  as  human  beings,  have  failed  utterly. 
The  Peiping  regime  is  on  the  brink  of  total 
collapse. 

Trying  to  avert  their  Imminent  fate,  the 
Chinese  Reds  can  be  expected  to  become  even 
more  fanatical  and  to  increase  the  tempo  of 
their  bloody  suppression  and  persecution  of 
anti-Communists.  However,  the  cruder  the 
Communist  measures  of  suppression,  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  antl-Communlst 
actions  of  the  peojde.  Intellectuals  and 
cadres  of  the  Communist  Party,  government, 
and  military  are  Joining  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  expressing  their  resentment  and 
tbdr  determination  to  struggle  against  Mao 
and  his  cohorts.  In  recent  days  former 
eadres  Chang  Tsnng-yao,  Uu  Yueh-sheng, 
Wang  Chao-tlen  and  Cho  Jung  defected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Chinese  Gommunlst  mlhtla, 
a  cultural  organization,  "Red  Guards"  and 
the  liberation  Army"  and  made  their  way 
to  freedom.  This  U  eloquent  proof  that  Ifao 
Is  deserted  by  his  followers  and  is  confronted 
by  enemtes  .on  every  side.  The  courageous 
vcape  to  freedom  of  these  four  will  heighten 
the  will  of  our  mainland  compatriots  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  Conununiun. 

At  this  moment  when  the  whole  country 
U  celebrattng  the  Vith  anniversary  of  Fiee- 
(kan  Day.  we  are  also  vigorously  supporting 
the  Chinese  Cultural  Benaissance  Movement. 
Tills  great  movement  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
nowerftil  weapon  for  use  in  the  ideological 
war  against  the  Chlneee'CommunlstB.  Such 
■tttngthenlng  of  our  political  counter- 
oCensive  gives  added  stgnlficanoe  to  Free- 
dom Day.  All  ounttUaw  covmtrymen  at  home 
and  aljroad  should  consider  it  a  sacred  duty 
to  propagate  «mr  cultvutil  tradition,  to  rein- 
force oonfldencBiin  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
benevolence  over  wickedness,  and  to  support 
our  compatriots  on  the  mainland  In  their 
fl^t  against  Communism  and  tyranny. .  We 
must  hold  high  our  principles  and  urge  both 
Oommunlst  cadres  and  members  of  the  Red 
armed  forces  to  come  to  freedom.  By  ooo- 
soUdatlng  the  anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst 
forces,  we  shall  create  a  situation  favorable 
to  freedom  both  inside  and  outside  the  main- 
land. Then  we  shall  destroy  the  collapsing 
counterfeit  regime  in  Pelplng  and  accomplish 
the  sacred  mission  of  recovering  the  main- 
land and  delivering  our  compatriots. 

Vice  President  Yen  delivered  a  most 
Inspiring  speech  which  I  Insert  at  this 
point  as  a  continuation  of  my  remarks: 
TxxT  or  Vice  Pjixsnwirr  Yen's  Speech  to 

FEEEDOU  DAT   RAU.T 

Mr.  Ohalnnan,  Honorable  Guests.  Ladles 
and  GenUemen:  The  clvU  organizations  of 
the  RepubUo  of  China  jointly  organize  today 
this  mass  meeting  to  celebrate  the  I'hU- 
teenth  Anniversary  of  the  Freedom  Day. 
We  all  remember  that  fourteen  thousand 
prisoners  of  the  Korean  War  have  rls^«d 
their  Uves,  endured  hardships  beyond  de- 
scription, and  succeeded  in  retiiming  to  the 
bosom  of  their  fatherland.  This  is  an  epic 
which  has  shocked  the  coneoienoe  oJt  man- 
klitd.  By  their  heroic  action,  they  have, 
bdore  the  preeeooe  of  the  free  world,  ac- 
cused the  Chinese  Communists  of  aggressing 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  threatening  the  peaoe 
of  the  world,  maltreating  prisoners  of  ww, 
and  vicdatlng  the  human  right  of  freedom. 
By  their  success,  they  hMve  also  effectively 
demonstrated  how  their  compatriots  who  are 
■tiU  trapped  on  the  mainland,  should  shat- 
ter the  Iron  Curtain  and  fight  for  a  bright 
future  as  free  man. 

TNfe  all  know  that  because  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  these  fourteen  thousand  brave 
nen,  not  only  have  they  themselves  since 
enjoyed  freedom,  but  also  they-,  *#ve 
strengthened  the  antl-Coiatpunlst  rpaolLutipp 
on  the  part  of  the  mlUlo^f  b^ltlBd  tK#,,Xion 
Curtain.  They  have  Indwd  writteu  un  Im- 
portant page  in  history,  showing  how  hu*un 
beings  have  fought  for  freedom.    Our  rally 


today  wants  to  promote  the  Indotoltable 
spirit,  which  they  have  demonstrated  and 
which  we  need  to  carry  on  our  revolution. 
What  is  more  important,  we  want,  on  this 
occasion,  to  appeal  to  the  free  peoples  of  tiie 
world  that  we  should  not  let  our  unfortunate 
brethren  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  suffer  any 
more.  Let  us  be  more  reeolute  in  our  anti- 
Obmmunist  struggle.  Let  us  bring  about  a 
crutade  to  Uberate  otir  enslaved  fellow  men 
and  help  them  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
dignity  as  human  beings.  This  is  the  real 
piirpoee  of  the  Freedom  Day  Movement. 

We  are  very  happy  to  note  that  universal 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Freedom  Day  Movement 
This  is,  of  cotu'se,  due  to  the  contributions 
and  supports  given  by  our  compatriots.    But, 
very  importantly,  this  Movement  has  also  be- 
come an  integral  part  at  a  world-wide  move- 
ment aimed   at  Uberation  of  the  enslaved 
people  under  the  Oommunlst  yoke.    It  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  that  since  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   SUtes   has   Issued   a 
proclamation  every  year,  inviting  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  observe  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  falls  on  the  third  week  of  July, 
in  order  to  manifest  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port to  the  enslaved  peoples.    We  believe  that 
these  two  Movements  have  since  Joined  hands 
and  betiome  one  in  spirit.    In  this  connec- 
tion   I   wish   to   express   our  great  pleAw^ 
of  having  oh  this  platform  our  HMiorStole 
Oueets  from  Malagasy  RepubUc,  the  United 
States,  Vietnam,  and  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea.    Their  presence  hav^  greaUy  enhanced 
the  significance  of  bur  raDy.     We  are  also 
delighted   that   we   have   ttmeng   us   today 
many  friends  who  have  chosen  and  enjoy 
freedom  by  renouncing  Communism,  euoR  as 
Mr    Wang   Chao-tlen  who   was  a  so-called 
"Red  Guard"  before,  Mr.  Cho  Yung,  who  was 
a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  Chineee 
Communists,  and  many  others.     That  they 
are  here  with  us  certainly  gives  additional 
meaning  to  our  celebration  today. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  not  only  have  we 
full  confidence  in  the  cavise  of  Uberty,  but 
also  we  believe  ovir  victory  U  just  around 
thi  comer.  However,  tee  should  well  pre- 
pare ourselves  and  be  more  strenuous  in  our 
efforts.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we 
should  do  OMi  beet  in  the  foUowlng  three 
fWds.  „^ 

Firstly,  we  should  continue  our  oallmg  on 
the  people  on  the  mainland.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
inteUectuals.  party  functionaries,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  military  officers,  as  well 
as  the  Communist  operative  abroad,  asking 
them  to  rise  against  tyranny  and  Join  the 
fortes  of  freedom.  The  "six  freedoms", 
"three  assurances",  and  "ten  pledges",  as 
procUUmed  by  Prealdent  Chiang,  are  like 
giant  torches  showing  them  the  way  back  to 
the  fatherland.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, furthermore,  to,  what  President  Chiang 
told  us  on  the  New  Year  Day.  He  said.  "Let 
me  solemnly  reiterate  my  hope  that  aU  anti- 
Mao  forces  will  join  hands  and  march  along 
the  road  of  San  Min  Chu  I,  toward  the  goal  of 
rMao's  removal  and  national  recovery.  We 
should,  forget  all  differences  of  faction,  party 
and  class  ^nd  all  disagreements  of  the  past." 
Jt  is  very  important  to  make  known  to  the 
people  on  *he  mainland  such  instruction  and 
attitude  o'  President  Chiang  so  that  they 
will  be  encouraged  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  antl-Communlst  heroes  and  fight  for 
their  own  freedom  as  well  as  for  their  coun- 

.try.  -      .11;  . ,^ 

Secondly,  ««  sltould  intensify  our  eSorU 
for  the  Renaissance  Movement.  It  ahoiild 
be  pointed  out  that  In  order  to  exploit  the 
people  vmder  their  (Control  and  prevent  t^^ma 
from  uprising,  the  CMnese  Commimlsu  have 
taken  eodless  suptweaalng  nMasiuree,  such  as 
the  'iLand  Beform  Movement",  "BectUlcatlon 
Movement",  "Contend  4uad  Bloom  Move- 
ment". '•.'Three-antl  J^ovement",  Flve-aafl 
Movement",  and  "Antl-rightlst  Movement". 
They  have  Imprisoned  and  murdered  mllllona 
of  Innocent  people  over  the  years.    But  they 


have  ootopleteiy  failed  to  crush  the  anU- 
Communist  and  anti-Mao  elemenU  on  the 
mainland.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  ideo- 
logical current  of  the  Chinese  people,  whlcto. 
as  expressed  in  Ban  Mln  Obu.  I  has  survived 
over  five  thousand  years,  is  becoming  in- 
creaalngly  vigorous  and  popular  among  the 
people.  As  a  result,  antl- Oommunlst  ac- 
tivities are  widespread  on  the  mainland,  even 
Oommunlst  leaders  such  as  Uu  Shao-ohi  are 
now  taking  anti-Mao  stance.  For  this  rea- 
son, M""  has  been  forced  to  start  the  so- 
called  "Cultural  Revolution"  and  organize 
the  "Bed  Ouards". 

It  is  very  clear  that  Bfao's  Intention  is  to 
destroy  the  history,  cxiltiire,  as  well  as  the 
ethical  values  and  moral  standards  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Therefore  we  should  build 
up  Taiwan  as  a  model  province  and  promote 
our  traditional  cultiu*.  We  should  appeal 
to  an  our  compatriots  both  in  Taiwan  and 
abroad,  especially  our  enslaved  brethren  on 
the  mainland,  to  join  forces  for  this  great 
Movement.  We  must  strive  to  protect  oiu- 
civilization  and  eliminate  the  tyrannical 
regime  at  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Thirdly,  we  must  tell  aU  the  freedom-  and 
peace-loving   nations   that,    as   a   desperate 
measure,  the  Chineee  Communists  are  ap- 
propriating the  resources  which  the  people 
need  for  survival  to  make  atomic  weapons. 
By  their  recent  atomic  test,  the  fifth  In  a  row, 
they  have  once  again  proved  that  they  are 
accelerating  their  attempt  to  blackmaU  the 
free  world,  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  source  of  the  world's  tiimxUt  and 
turmoU.    As  Mao  himself  is  finding  hlmsrtX 
in  a  viry  dangerous  sitvuitiOB  oT'hU  own 
making,    l>elng    deserted    by    most    of    his 
comrades  and  followers,  now  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ovu  counterattack  on  the  mainland. 
This  IB  also  the  opportunity  to  tear  down  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  nip  the  bud  for  a  threaten- 
ing nuclear  holocavist.    We  beUeve  that  such 
developments  concern  the  vital  interest  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole,  so  we  should 
like  to  appeal  to  our  friendly  nations  for 
spiritual    and   material    supports,    in    order 
to  facilitate  our  counter-offensive  measures. 
we  also  believe  that  our  success  will  giiarau. 
tee  the  much  sought-after  peace  and  Uberty 
for  the  whole  world.    In  his  New  Year  Day 
proclamation.   PreaUeat   Chiang   said    very 
succlnoUy,  "The  China  problem  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  Chinese.    Only  by  letting  the 
Chinese  solving  the  China  problem  can  we 
expect  to  achieve  Asian  fredom  and  world 
peaoe."    This  definitely  expressed  the  con- 
sensus  of   the   Chinese    people.     It   Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  wlU  make  unified  efforts 
under  the  eminent  leadership  of  President 
Chiang  to  wipe  out  the  Chineee  Communists, 
recover  the  mainland,  and  build  up  a  great 
repubUo. 
I  thankyoii. 

The  chairman  of  the  rally,  Ku  Clieng- 
kang,  president  of  the  China  chapter  of 
the  Asian  Peoples"  Anti-Communist 
League,  also  addressed  the  assemblage, 
and  I  insert  his  address  into  the  R«cohd 
at  this  point: 
Aapaxss  BY  CHAIRMAN  t(.v  Chenc-kano,  Paxa- 

SPENT,     CHINA     CKAtTEB,     ASIAK     PEOPLE^' 
ANTl-C0»tMUNI»T  LEAOtnt 

Your  Excellenolee.  Distinguished  Quests, 
Ladles  and  Gentleman:  This  Is  the  18th  time 
for  us  to  observe  Freedom  Day,  designated 
to  mark  our  dedicated  effort  to  Ub«r»te  -aU 
the  peoples  enslaved  by  the  OommunUts. 
This  time  we  observe  it  with  greater  oon- 
fldAnce  and  optimism  because  recent  events 
have  arrayed  before  us  evidence  that  tyran- 
nies ,  will  perish.  Victory  tor  ireedom  *• 
around  the  corner.  <.•■ 

In  the  past  year  the  Mtta  "^lae-tUM  ragtma 
has  shown  every  sign  of  Impi^ndlng  disaat«r- 
Its  "great  cultural  revolution"  and  BmX 
Guards  have  been  no  less  than  pubUo  600r 
Xoaion  of  iU  ideological  bankruptcy/  orga- 
nisational dlslntegraUon,  policy  mistakes  and 
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irmtlonallty  In  lt«  aotlona.  Hlttoryidld  not 
know  a  more  evli  tyrarmy  tiiat  had  eeibodied 
mere  terror,  brutaUty,  t>arb»rlty  atid  con- 
fusion. 

On  the  mainland  today  bloody  elaaltM  bav« 
**ken  plac«  b«twe«n  the  Bed  auarda  and 
maMaa  of  workara  and  faimert.  ConXUcte 
ha,ye  also  been  reported  between  different 
bodlea  of  Red  Ouarde,  InvoMng  some  of  the 
military  unite.  The  friction  may  lead  to 
an  armed  «howdown  between  the  Mao  fac- 
tion and  anti-Mao  faction  now  engaging  in 
a  declalve  duel.  More  Importantly,  the 
etruggUng  has  nurtured  the  people'^  realet- 
ance  and  will  lead  to  a  generBl  oprtslng 
against  the  Communists. 

Pacing  this  new  situation  fayorahle  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  appeal  on  tbU  Freedom 
Day  to  the  entire  free  world  for  the  discard- 
ing of  many  erroneous  concepts  of  tbe  past, 
and  for  the  timely  taking  of  cffecUr^  action. 
Erents  have  serred  to  prove  a«  Uliistons 
and     fancy     those     appeasement     iheorlM 
towards  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime.     Some 
claimed  that  the  IKao  regime  had  hail  effec- 
tive control  of  more  tlum  six  hundxM  aU- 
lleo  people:  but  we  have  been  aboirn  that 
that  regime  has  never  enjoyed  staMUty  or 
oon«oUdatl<Mi.    Resistance  mouated  with  the 
faUure  of  tte  ^'people's  oomisune"  «nd  the 
"Oreat   Le^   Forward"    launched    in    iMd 
which   bromtat  iwbearable   prlvaUoDs   and 
suppression  to  th«  people.    The  recent  ram- 
Peeing  ct  the  Red   Guards  has  ooctsloned 
over-all  confxislon  and  disorder.    Otker  ap- 
peastoaent  thsorlee  were  based  on  tte  hope 
for  "peaceful  transition"  ot  the  second  gen- 
eration Clilnaee  Communist  leadenbtp;  but 
we  have  been  shown  that  Mao's  nyjcssaor 
groomed  Is  Un  Plao  irtio  clamored  tor  the 
ourytng  of  free  men  by  tbe  "people'!  war," 
and  that  the  "second  generation"  trought 
up  by  Mao  and  Un  comprlass  tbe  tampa- 
geous  Bed  Ouazds.    Yet  other  appeasement 
theories    predicated    upon    the    forbidding 
strength  of  the  three  mUUon  men   armed 
farces  under  Mao's  control:  but  ws  have  been 
shown   that  tbe   Ccwnmunlst  arined  forces, 
irtat  with  tbe  stopping  of  Soviet  aid,  are 
obeoletely  armed  and  low  In  morale.    What 
Is  more,  they  have  to  be  actively  prepared 
foe  action  on  many  fronU:  on  the  Taiwan 
ate-alts  and  oo  the  Vietnam.  Indian.  Soviet 
and  Korean  border,  plus  the  new  and  press- 
ing requirement  to  be  vigilant  against  pos- 
sible Internal  armed  conflict  and  the  people's 
uprising.     Recent   events   have  proved   tbe 
raUahlUty  of  our  reports  on  the  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  the  Chtnaee  Communists  and  the 
■ocUTBcy  of  ovtt  estimate  of  Mao's  Slldtne 
towards  defeat.  T  ^^ 

The  Free  World,  however,  should  not  look 
upon    tbe   extreme   state   of   confusl»n   on 
mainland    China   as   purely   a    power  fight 
between  the  Chinese  Communists  themselves. 
to  the  neglect  of  the  general  antl-Comm unlet 
poeltlon  adopted  by  the  Chinese  people      A 
wait-and-see  attitude  Is  a  harmful  ane  to 
•ssume    because    the    Chinese    Communist 
pqper  tiger  wtu  not  ocmapse  without  pono- 
turlng  from  without.    ThU  is  the  moit  op- 
portune time  for  the  Free  World  to  rfmove 
this  source  of  troubles  for  Asia  and  the  Whole 
world,  before  the  Chinese  Communis*  can 
export  their  Red  Guard  movement.  an<  spe- 
claUy  before  they  come  Into  possessltm  of 
•ObbIjIo  mlHtary  nuclear  capabUlty. 
-  *A»  FVee  Www  and  the  U.S.  as  Its  leader 
must  not  hesitate  to  exploit  this  gods^d  of 
•nopportumty  to  deal  with  the  evU  Clllneee 
Oommunlst  regime.     The  appeasemedt  ad- 
vocates must  not  be  permitted  to  prevau 
•«uh  m  their  demands  for  measures  o|  con- 
ceeeton,   compromise,   and    Indulgence   that 
would  at  best  postpone  briefly  the  aU  oqt  on- 
slaught of  the  Oommimlsts.  ' 
i_^  fln»ly  beUere  that  the  solution  of  the 
^etnam  problem  lies  In  the  attainment  of 
•notary  on  that  battlefield  by  adopting  tbe 
UKJst  active  means.    In  tborougb  vlctoi5"tbe 
Tne  World  will  he  able  to  obtain  a  foeace 


based  on  freedom.  Independence  and  Justice 
as  demanded  by  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  solution  for  Asian  and  the  world's  dis- 
astrous troubles,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
President  CWang  on  Mew  Year  Day  in  his 
message  to  the  nation,  Uee  In  the  solution  of 
tbe  China  problem,  which  In  turn  can  only 
be  solved  by  the  Chinese.  This,  Indeed,  Is  tbe 
correct  course  to  follow  to  meet  the  world's 
crl4s.  We  are  convlneed  that  to  eliminate 
Asia's  source  of  troubles  the  Free  World  must 
support  tbe  Republic  of  China  In  our  mili- 
tary action  on  the  China.  0\u-  relnvasion 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  people  on  the 
mainland,  and  as  domestic  action  to  sup- 
prees  insurgence  it  will  not  lead  to  an  Inter- 
national war.  Our  mlUtary  actton  alone  can 
remove  tbe  sco\u-ge  <^  Asia,  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  mankind  and  lay  the  foiindaUon 
for  peace  in  tbe  world. 

In  restoring  freedom  to  the  people  on  the 
mainland  we  will  rely  on  both  the  fostering 
of  Internal  revolution  within  tbe  enemy's 
realm  and  military  offensive  action  from  t*"f 
base  of  our  national  recovery.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  mlUtary  action,  we  must 
now  do  our  utmost  to  strike  at  tbe  enemy  in 
Ideological  warfare,  psychological  warfare 
and  poUtlcaJ  warfare.  Ova  objective  is  to 
effect  tbe  confluence  of  resistance  move- 
nxents  into  an  all -pervading  struggle  against 
tbe  Communists. 

We  of  the  B^ubUo  of  China  wiU  rededl- 
cate  ourstfves  on  this  Freedom  Day  to  the 
task  of  doing  everything  within  our  ability 
to  support  tbe  resistance  groups  on  the 
mainland,  to  ready  ourselves  for  tbe  recovery 
of  mainland  China  for  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Communist  regime  and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  mainland  compatriots  to  their 
{reedoDL 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  avaU  myself 
of  tbe  opportunity  to  express  our  respects 
and  ^welcome  to  the  distinguished  leaders 
and  fighters  in  the  battle  against  the  Com- 
munists, especially  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Huu  Co, 
Vice  Premier  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
United  States  Congressman  William  G.  Bray 
Mr.  Charles  Bakotondralnibe  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  Mr.  Choi  Kwang  Suk  of  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  Mr.  Dink  Long  Tniong 
of  the  R^uhllc  of  Vietnam.  All  of  them 
have  made  groat  contributions  to  the  flght 
for  freedom  against  enslavement.  We  know 
at  heart  that  when  we  unite  the  forces 
against  Communism  together  we  will  see  the 
victory  of  Jtutlce  and  freedom. 


Febnuiry  20,  1967 


the  United  SUtes  will  give  tbe  Republic 
of  China  aU  moral  and  material  support  in 
her  efforts  to  liberate  the  enslaved  pec^ 
on  the  mainland  and  to  remove  once  foe 
all  the  threat  to  himi&nity  at  large. 
Respectfully  yoiirs. 

Kv  CazNG-KANc, 
President,  Freedom  Day  RaUy.  Taipei 
RepvX>tlc  0/  China. 

JANT7ABT  33,  1007, 

l/JV.  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant  arid  varioui 
national  delegations  to  the  V.N..  United 
Nations,  New  York. 
Youa  BxcxLucNcnB:  Just  as  the  ChinsM 
Communists  are  instigating  the  Vietnamtea 
Communists  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  en^ 
croaeh  upon  South  Vietnam  In  defiance  of  all 
peace  proposals  made  by  the  UN,  we  are  cele- 
brating  the    13th  anniversary   of  Freedom 
Day  in  Taipei.    We  gratefiilly  recall  that  as 
a  resiilt  of  the  United  Nations'  insistence  od 
tbe  voluntary  repatrlatton  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  at  the  time  of  tbe  Korean  War.  ov«r 
twenty  thovisand  Chinese  and  Korean  anu- 
Communist  prisoners  of  war  were  able  to 
regain  their  freedom  on  January  23,  18S4, 
In  spite  of  Communist  threats  and  induce- 
ments.   It  Is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  United 
Nations  wlU  never  permit  the  Pelping  regime, 
wliich  is  posing  a  serious  tlu-eat  to  human 
freedom  and  world  peace,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sacred  prooincta  of  the  world  organta- 
tlon  but  wUl,  on  the  contrary,  take  effective 
sanction  measures  against  it.   It  is  also  bopsd 
that  the  United  Nations  will  give  moral  sup- 
port  to  all  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  efforts 
to  regain  their  lost  frsedom.    Above  ail,  it  U 
hoped  that  the  United  Nations  will  not  give 
expression  to  any  views  or  take  any  measures 
that  may  be  eeaUy  misinterpreted  or  utlliwd 
by  the  Communists  for  their  own  sinister 
purposes.    It  U  only  in  this  way  that  ell  the 
enslaved  peoples  tliroughout  the  world  can 
regain  their  freedom  at  an  early  date  and 
once  more  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful 
and  happy  life. 

Ktr  Crxno-kano, 
President,  Freedom  Day  Rally,   T*ipei, 
Republic  of  China. 

Cablx  Mkssaox  to  thx  Vistitamxsx 
govxhnmknt  and  pxople 
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I  conclude  my  remarks  by  Inserting 
cables  which  were  sent  by  rally  Chair- 
man Ku  Chen«-kang  to  leading  world 
figures  expressing  the  sentiments  and 
determination  of  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated people  who  participated  In  the 
rally: 

jAKTTABr  23,  1967. 
President  LTNoei*  B.  Jorksoit, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Tors  Excxllxnct:  On  the  eve  of  the  13th 
anniversary  of  tbe  Uberatlon  on  January 
23rd,  1964,  of  over  twenty  thousand  Chinese 
and  Korean  antl-Oommunlst  prisoners  of 
war,  tbe  Chineee  and  Vletnameee  Oommu- 
Msts  are  stepping  up  their  bellicose  activi- 
ties to  endanger  the  peace  In  Asia  and  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Though  the  United  States 
has  adopted  a  firm  poUcy  and  sent  troops  to 
Vietnam  to  flght  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
peace  Is  unattainable  as  long  as  the  roots  of 
all  the  trouble  remain.  Now  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  thrown  the  entire 
Ohlnese  mainland  Into  general  confusion 
imd  a  reign  of  terror  by  allowing  their  Red 
Qraards  to  run  amuck,  millions  of  Ohlneee 
p«op!e  shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
facing  an  tmeertaln  future.  As  the  Peiplng 
regime  Is  posing  a  serious  threat  to  wwrtd 

rce.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  free  world 
take  timely  action  to  uproot- the  cause 
of  tax  evU  ao  that  tbe  world  may  be  assured 
of  durable  peace.    It  U  earnestly  hoped  tliat 


Your  Excellencies  Chief  of  State  Nguyen 
Van  TTileu,  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  and  all 
Antl-Communlst  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam:  At  present  the  situation  of  tbe 
Vietnam  War  Is  turning  daily  In  favor  of  the 
democratic  side,  although  the  Viet  Cong, 
under  stepped-up  support  and  Instigation  of 
Moscow  and  Peiplng,  are  stlU  carrying  on 
with  their  aggression  as  a  flnal  death 
stru^e.  The  military  and  elvlUans  of  your 
Country,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Your  Excellenclee,  have  on  one  hand  dealt 
repeated  blows  to  the  enemy,  and  on  tbe 
other  have  strengthened  unity,  bettered 
lining  conditions,  eetablisbed  a  democratic 
constituent  government,  refused  to  hold 
peace  talks  with  the  Oonununlsts,  and  stood 
firm  on  the  principle  that  you  will  not  et<» 
fighting  untu  all  the  Viet  Cong  are  wiped 
out.  Such  undaunted  spirit  of  preserving 
nations]  Independence  and  sovereignty  and 
safeguarding  justice  and  freedom  has  won 
our  deep  admiration.  Please  be  assured  that 
aU  of  us  In  free  China  are  standing  behind 
you,  and  we  shall  w6rk,  shoulder  to  ^oiUder, 
for  our  flnal  victory. 

Today  we  are  holding  In  Taipei  a  masib  rally 
In  celebration  of  the  13tb  anniversary  of  the 
"Freedom  Day".  We  have  appealed  to  the 
free  world  countries  to  strengthen  their 
efforts  in  aiding  Vietnam,  and  have  eepedaUy 
urged  the  United  States  government  to  adopt 
a  strategy  and  tactics  of  winning  a  thorough 
victory  m  the  Vietnam  War.  We  also  wlrfi 
t6  take  this  opportv^lty  to  exjwees  the  deter- 
mination of  all  freeObineee  people  in  waging 
a  Joint  struMle  band  In  band  with  your 


people.  Let  us  pray  together  for  the  oomlng 
^an  early  vicUM^  in  our  antl-Conununist 
endeavor.  

Cabu  Message  to  H.  E.  PsxamxHT  Pakk 
Chung  Hex  or  thx  Republic  or  Korea 
•%ovm.  Excxixxmct:  Thirteen  years  ago  on 
January  23.  some  22.000  Chinese  and  Korean 
ex-POWs  abhorred  Communism  and  re- 
gained freedom.  Since  then,  tbe  day  has 
been  designated  the  "Freedom  Day"  to  com- 
memorate the  liberation  of  people  from 
under  Communist  enslavement  and  has  been 
observed  the  world  over.  This  year,  the 
"Freedom  Day"  has  entered  its  13tb  year. 

Under  your  Inspired  leadership,  tbe  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  sent  troops  to  aid  Viet- 
nam, thus  safeguarding  the  secxirlty  of 
Southeast  Asia.  This  has  won  admiration 
of  people  of  aU  Asia  and  tbe  world  over. 

At  present,  the  despotic  Chineee  and  Vlet- 
samese  Communist  reginMS  still  stand  un- 
defeated, and  freedom  is  not  yet  restored  to 
many  of  our  Chinese  and  Korean  compa- 
triots. At  this  Jxmcture,  peace  in  Asia  and 
the  world  Is  further  threatened  by  tbe 
atrocities  of  the  fanatical  Ohlbeee  Commu- 
nist "Red  Guards".  We  in  free  China  have 
long  made  preparations  for  a  counterattack. 
A>  tbe  Republic  of  China  and  tbe  Bepubllc 
(A  Korea  are  fraternal  countries  and  nharlng 
tbe  same  fate,  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
peoples  of  our  two  coimtrles  will  stand  closer 
together,  strengthen  oiir  cooperation  and 
mutual-assistance,  so  as  to  plan  for  the  wip- 
ing out  of  the  root  of  evils  by  dealing  It  a 
single,  lethal  blow.  With  this  cable  we  are 
sending  you  our  higheet  respects  and  may  we 
achieve  an  early  success  in  saving  our  com- 
patriots from  under  the  Conununlst  yoke 
and  recover  o\a  lost  territories. 

Cable  Message  or  ENOotmAOEMXNT  to  UnItb) 
States,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Kosean, 

AND  PaiLIPFINK  TROOPS  FiCBTINa  IN  VBT- 
RAM 

To  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  VS.  Troops  in 
Vietnam,  Officers  and  Men  of  the  U.S., 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  Korean,  and 
Philippine  Troops  Fighting  in  Vietnam: 
The  Viet  Cong,  vmder  the  support  and  in- 
stigation of  Chinese  and  Russlen  Commu- 
nists, have  repeatedly  turned  down  proposals 
to  hold  peace  talks,  and  are  carrylnF'  on  with 
ttaelr  aU-out  aggression,  infiltration  and  sub- 
version of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  Indeed  for- 
tunate that  you,  officers  and  men  of  the  aUied 
forces  fighting  in  Vietnam,  have  put  up  a 
cotirageous  struggle  against  the  fierce  enemy, 
completely  shattering  a  Communist  plot  to 
seize  the  Vietnamese  territory  and  enslave 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Furthermore,  as  a 
result  of  the  stepped  up  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  by  yovu-  air  force,  tbe  Vi«t  Cong's 
morale  has  been  dealt  a  severe  blow,  and  tbe 
Chinese  Communists  are  also  trembling  with 
fear  although  they  still  retain  their  bclUcose 
appearance.  The  overall  situation  of  the 
war  Is  definitely  turning  in  favor  of  the  dem- 
ocratic side.  Yoiu-  undaunted  spirit  of 
struggling  and  sacrificing  for  the  sake  of 
safeguarding  Justice  and  freedom  have  won 
admiration  of  not  only  tbe  free  Chinese  peo- 
ple, but  also  all  freedom-loving  peoplee  of 
the  whole  world. 

Today,  we  are  holding  in  Taipei  a  mass 
rally  In  celebration  of  the  13th  anniversary 
of  the  "Freedom  Day".  We  have  adopted  a 
tmanimouB  resolution  to  support  tbe  correct 
Vietnam  policy  of  the  XJM.  Government  and 
its  positive  action.  We  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  our  deter- 
mination to  stand  firmly  behind  you  to  work 
for  Vietnam's  freedom  and  independence. 
Please  accept  our  highest  respect  and 
admiration. 


SUSPEND  TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CARTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gmtleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fihdlky]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  should  suspend  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  on  the  nuclear  weapon 
treaty  until  our  NATO  allies  pledge  their 
unanimous  support. 

The  treaty  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow 
in  Geneva  In  connection  with  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference. 

U.S.  interests  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired if  the  treaty  rvUes  out  creation  of 
a  nuclear  defense  system  controlled  by 
NATO  or  In  any  respect  bargains  away 
legitimate  security  Interests  of  our  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  clearly  using 
treaty  negotiations  as  a  clever  means  of 
creating  new  tensions  within  the  Weetem 
alliance— especially  with  regard  to 
Germany. 

All  of  our  allies  may  not  speak  up  pub- 
licly with  their  reservations,  and  there- 
fore private  soundings  are  essential.  If 
this  treaty  is  Interpreted  as  bargaining 
away  legitimate  seciuity  interesta  of  our 
allies,  Moscow  will  win  a  major  victory 
in  its  long-term  effort  to  break  up  NATO. 

The  United  States  should  suspend  ne- 
gotiations until  our  NATO  allies  are  In 
complete  suwxfft.  Any  treaty  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States  is  so  remote 
and  vague  that  It  simply  does  not  Justify 
risking  new  difBcultles  within  the 
alliance. 


OONBItTI.AB  CONVXNTION  STATEJCENT  BT  F0« 
PlSBIDXNT  DWUKX  D.  fcSENHOWER,  FXBXU- 
ABT  2,  1967 

Replying  to  questions  concerning  my  opm- 
lon  as  to  tbe  vaUie  of  a  Consular  Conventltm 
with  the  UJBB.R.,  I  cite  these  items  from 
tbe  record: 

At  tbe  Geneva  Bimimit  Conference  in  19M 
I  pointed  out  to  tbe  Soviet  Leaders  that  there 
existed  unnecessary  reetrlctlons  on  the  flow 
bstweeb  ta  of  ideas  and  I  suggested  that  tbe 
l>arrier8  which  now  impede  opportunitlee  of 
people  to  travel  anywhere  in  tbe  world  for 
peaceful,  friendly  purposes,  be  lowered. 

In  July  of  1969  Vice  President  Nixon 
touched  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Koaloa. 
Deputy  Premier  of  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and 
suggested  that  tbe  United  States  establish 
a  ooDsolate  In  Leningrad  with  tbe  Boviets 
establlsbing  one  in  New  York. 

When  Chairman  Khrushchev  visited  me  at 
Camp  David  in  September  1969,  Secretary  of 
Bute  Herter  renewed  this  proposal  to  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko  and  also  suggested 
that  a  Consular  Convention  be  negotiated. 
Such  a  cob^ventUm  was  completed  and  signed 
in  1964. 

I  have  aot  changed  my  belief  that  such  a 
oonventlon  Is  in  our  national  interest;  that 
It  wUl  not  impair  our  national  security;  that 
It  should  enlarge  our  opportunities  to  learn 
more  about  the  Soviet  people,  and  that  it  Is 
neosssary  to  assure  better  protection  for  tbe 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  visit  tb« 
Soviet  Union  eaob  year. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  EN- 
DORSES PRINCIPLE  OP  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FwDLry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Blentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  wrote  former  President  Eisenhower  for 
his  opinion  regarding  the  proposed  con- 
sular ccmventlon  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  time  of  my  writing  ho  had  not 
yet  made  his  iwsition  public.  Subse- 
quently on  February  2, 1967,  he  did  issue 
a  statement  in  which  he  expressed  ap- 
proval for  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
consular  cOTivention,  and  I  ask  that  his 
letter  to  me  and  the  statement  General 
Elsenhower  Issued  on  February  2, 1967,  be 
Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Box  FFF,  iNDio,  Caltv., 

February  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  Findlet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJO. 

DxAE  Congressman  .Findlet:  Tbank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  tbe  second  and 
Its  attachment.  I  am,  of  course,  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  proposed  Consular  Conven- 
tion and  recently  lasxied  &  ptiblic  statement 
on  that  matter.  I  am  encloelng  a  copy  of 
that  statement.  It  explains  rather  suo- 
oinctly  my  views  on  tbe  subject. 

With  warm  regard  and  best  wishes, 
Sinoereiy, 

DvnOHT  D.  ElSENHOi 

Enclosure. 


VEGETABLE  OIL  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  CARTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I   aak 

tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnreLKY]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiecticax  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  continue  to  be 
alarmed  with  the  determination  of  the 
State  and  Agriculture  Departments  to 
grant  credit  terms  to  Yugoslavia  under 
Public  Law  480  for  the  purchase  of  vege- 
table oil.  This  proposed  transaction  is 
clearly  illegal  under  the  Plndley  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Awprojaiatlon 
Act  of  1967.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  an  opinion  dated  Pebhiary  2, 
1967,  asserted  that  expenditure  of  funds 
to  finance  ftlis  transaction  would  be 
illegal,  but  ilfe  Agriculture  Departmeii/t 
granted  a  purchase  authorization  any- 
way. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Robert  Price,  a  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  hw  stated  the  case 
against  the  credit  sale  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  I 
asked  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

*^-  «n«tTART  14,  ie«7.  ^ 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rusk:  This  letter  concerns  a  pro- 
posed f^tJ»m«>nt.  of  vegetable  oU  under  Publlo 
l*w  480  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  followed  with  interest  tbe  course 
of  objections  raised  by  R^.  Paul  Flndlsy 
anil  woiUd  like  to  endorse  the  vlewi  be  has 
expreesediin  an  exchange  of  correejK>ndenoe 
with  you,  tbs  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Comp- 
troUer  General  and  otbers. 

Without  belaboring  you  with  a  repetition 
of  tbe  details  of  tbe  matter,  I  would  like  to 
sta)ecribe  to  tbe  views  expressed  by  Rep. 
Fmdley,   particularly   his  reference   to   tbe 
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Oomptroller  Oeneral's  opta'.on  that  funds 
contained  In  the  Department  of  Agilculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Approprlatloq  Act  of 
19ST  should  not  be  -uMd  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programa  for  tba  aale  of  agricul- 
tural oommodltlas  to  Tugoalavla,  uo^er  Title 
rv  of  Public  Law  480  until  leglslatlfe  clart- 
flestion  of  the  proviso  is  obtained. 

Also.  I  fully  agree  with  Rep.  IMndley'e 
reMr«nee  to  Section  103  D3  at  the  ^ood  for 
PsBce  Act  of  1066  and  the  Intent  of  Qongreas 
exprMMd  therein. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  latent  to 
"proceed  with  the  sale  as  agreed."  I  cannot 
a^ee  that  such  a  course  would  be  ta  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  recall  that  President  Tito,  dorlnr  his 
South  American  tour  a  few  years  eigOt  offered 
twrkatn  South  American  countrlea  fuch  as 
Bolivia,  substantial  grants  for  a  s«-c&lJed 
Tugoelavlan  economic  aid  prosract.  If  a 
Communist  ruled  country  such  aa  Yuf  oalavla 
Is  able  to  offer  aid  to  a  oouatry  In  (|ur  own 
hentlBphere  whara  our  own  aid  programs 
have  been  Intended  to  coaabat  the  spreMl  oX 
Omamunlam.  why  should  watoot.ftba  bUl  by 
subsidizing  Tito?  i 

Even  granting  the-  legality  .ot  >tbe  fulflll- 
BMht  of  tte  PIf-MO  Title  IV  agteemest 
•IgKed  with  Yugoslavia.  I  question  tfce  wls<- 
dom  ot  propriety  of  subaldl^ng  a  Communist 
govemibent  which,  admittedly,  is  4dlnf  a 
Oommualst  ruled  ooontry  wltb  wfcocq  we  are 
engaged  In  open  warfare. 

Shortly  before  embarking  on  his  Attterlcan 
trip  In  1063,  President  Tito  was  quoted  In 
a  dispatch  from  Belgrade  as  saying  that 
Jugoslavia  and  Euasla,  "have  mutually  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  many  things 
that  have  divided  us  in  the  past  baye  been 
visre  trifles  and  that  we  are  ao^  f^F^fd  with 
coatspan  interests  and  tarks."  t 

I  presume  that  tbeee  "commoh  imterests 
and  tasks"  include  continued  aid  to  the 
gpvemment  of  North  Viet  Nam  whether  di- 
rectly or  through  some  subterfuge  of  a  Yugo- 
slavia Coordinating  Committee. 

I  reiterate  my  objections  to  this  |or  asy 
other  transaction  by  the  XJB.  OovMnment 
iHilch  would  aid  those  who  aid  a  fovam- 
ment  with  whom  we  are  Involved  In.  armed 
oonfllct. 

Sincerely,  | 

Bob  Pmch 
JIf ember  »f  Oonfrest. 


t?OMMENDATION   OP  THE   HONOR- 
ABLE OLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

:  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t^  genQeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tniuiuzl  m^y  ez- 
toitd  }iia  remarks  at  this,  point  In  the 
RacoBo  and  ioclude  extraneous  letter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
-the  request  o(  the  gentleman  [  from 
Kentucky? 

.  There  was  no  objection. 
^3^Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
;gp«aker,  I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
Jionorable  Qun  Lifscohb,  for  his  stand 
on  the  following  issue  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angejes  Times  on  Stinday, 
February  12.  1967: 

East-Wcst  Tkadx  Pcszzje 
"When  you  speak  to  the  relatives  of  ^ert- 
eans  who  have  been  killed  or  maimed  by 
weapons,  etjulpment  and  ammunltton  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Communists  ...  iow  do 
you  explain  the  administration's  trado-wlth- 
XJommunlsts  pcHlcy?"  'i 

This  question,  poeed  by  ttep.  <i\wA  lil^ 
comb  f R-Los  Angeles) ,  is  one  whleSi 'Con- 
gress cannot  properly  Ignore  as  it  studies 
President  Johnson's  East-West  trad^  pro- 
'Jneal.  / 

*    Ih  line  with  his  latidable  desire  to  *^uild 
lirtdges*   to  the  Communist  cotmtn^s,  tbe 


Pre^dent  wants  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorise  him  to  lower 
existing  barriers  to  East-West  trade. 

Speclflcally,  he  is  expected  to  seek  power 
to  extend  MTN,  or  "moet  favored  nation" 
tariff  treatment,  to  most  of  the  Communist 
nations  of  Europe,  Including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  among 
the  Red  ootintrles,  now  receive  MFN  treat- 
ment on  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

MFN  status  would  give  the  Communist 
lands  no  special  advantages  In  the  American 
market.  It  would  simply  put  their  exports 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  those  from  free 
world  countries. 

Reports  Indicate  that  key  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
handles  such  legislation,  are  unenthualastlc 
and  may  not  even  hold  hearings. 

The  Times  believes  that  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  enactment  of  an  East-West  trade 
bill  this  year,  despite  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
the  matter  deserves  close  and  objective  study. 
And,  certainly,  the  benellts  of  such  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  extended  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  It  is  the  nujor  suppUer  of 
ammunition  and  equipment  used  to  kill 
American  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  antici- 
pated legislation  would  not  grant  automatic, 
acrosB- the -board  beneilts  to  the  Communist 
ooiuitMes.  The  President  would  have  the 
autauMity  to  treat  each  Bed  regime  on  an 
IndiTldoal  IhwIs. 

Benefits  could  be  extended  to  RumAnla 
and  Bulgaria,  for  example,  but  withheld 
from  Rus^a  and  Poland. 

Arming  Mr.  Johnson  with  this  discretion- 
ary authority  would  enhance  his  ability  to 
prod  the  Oonununlst  countries  toward  better 
behavior  towEud  their  own  people  and  toward 
the  free  world. 

The  Times  has.  in  the  past,  expressed  the 
view  that  a  selective  lowering  of  East-Weet 
trade  barriers  could  be  a  healthy  thing — pro- 
vided that  the  criterion  Is  always  the  Ameri- 
can national  interest. 

This  viewpoint  is  as  valid  aa  ever — with 
the  difference  that  Vietnam  must  now  loom 
large  in  any  consideration  of  where  the  U.S. 
Interest  lies. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  do  any  favors  for 
any  country  which  Is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  Communist  war  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Soviet  shtpe  account  for  half  the  tonnage 
arriving  in  Haiphong  harbor.  Tlie  Soviet 
Un^on  supplies  anti-aircraft  guns  and  mia- 
siles.  Jet  fighters,  artillery  pieces,  radar  sys- 
tems, military  trucks  and  heavy  Infantry 
weapons — not  to  mention  a  massive  portion 
of  the  oil  and  gasoline  consumed  in  North 
Vletnate. 

Clearly,  Sussla  should  not  t>e  eUglble  for 
MFN  treatment  while  this  situation  con- 
tinues. 

The  oases  of  the  East  European  countries — 
which,  collectively,  provide  only  a  fraction 
ts  much  aid  as  the  Soviet  Union — should  he 
considered  separately.  And  It  Is  military 
rtiipments,  rather  than  commercial- type 
trade,  which  should  be  of  the  most  concern. 
Togoelavla,  which  contributes  only  medl- 
Oftl  supplies,  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
same  harsh  light  as  Poland,  whose  ships  are 
said  to  be  carrying  weapon*  to  North  Viet- 
nam, of  Czechoelovakla,  which  is  apparently 
supplying  military  trucks. 

The  existing  ban  on  U.S.  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  any  Communist  country 
should,  of  course,  be  maintained. 

Congrees.  as  »  matter  of  fact,  should  study 
Lipscomb's  eooolplalnt  that  the  administra- 
tion bas  eased  the  restrictions  on  sales  of 
such  It^ms  as  dlesel  engines.  Jet  aircraft  en- 
gines and  rifle  cleeming  compounds. 

Finally,  tEM  appropriate  committees  should 
also  siMdy  whether  ISSV  treatment  should 
not  be  granted  <mly  on  an  Item-by-ttem 
b€i8is-^-«o  that  U.S.  leverage  on  the  Red  na- 
tions would  not  be  exhausted  In  one  bargain- 
ing session. 


PINO   URGES    FEDERAL    PORTABIH 
PENSION  MECHANISM 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  prepare  a  study 
for  Congress  by  January  1,  1968,  on  the 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  coordinate  and  regulate  private  cor- 
porate pension  programs  so  as  to  allow 
workers  to  move  from  one  corporatlM 
and  one  industry  to  another  without 
loss  of  accrued  pension  credits.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Secretary  would  be  studying  the 
optimum  mechanism  for  a  Federal  pen> 
eion  cteartnghouse  where  workers  could 
bank  pension  payments  made  to  one 
corporation  for  credit  transferable  to  the 
pension  system  of  a  new  employer.  The 
Secretary  would  study  whether  or  not  the 
best  Federal  participation  would  be  con- 
fined to  coordination  and  clearingliouse 
service  for  voluntary  industrial  particl- 
panta.  or  whether  the  Federal  task  would 
Involve  regulation  and  standardization 
of  private  pension  plans  in  order  to 
achieve  fnterchangeabllity  or  portable 
pensions. 

I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  a  Fed- 
eral mechanism  for  portable  pensions 
because  I  feel  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  our 
workers  can  achieve  job  mobility  without 
sacrificing  accrued  pension  payments 
and  rights. 

The  way  In  which  present  lack  of  pen- 
sion InterchangeabUity  presently  re- 
stricts the  job  mobility  of  American 
workers  smacks  of  medieval  feudalism 
when  peasants  were  tied  to  the  land. 
Lack  of  a  credit  mechanism  to  trans- 
fer pensions  within  an  Industry  or  with- 
in a  group  of  companies — or  ideally 
within  a  nationwide  framework— con- 
tributes to  overemployment  in  evermore 
redundant  Industries  and  to  a  lack  of 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
lost  jobs  but  beeause  of  pension  pay- 
ments wait  aroimd  for  possible  rehiring 
Instead  of  moving  on  to  new  jobs.  The 
lack  of  a  viable  national  portable  pen- 
sion scheme  is  also  a  factor  in  keeping 
skilled  labor  from  moving  into  booming 
new  enterprises  crucial  to  our  expanding 
economy. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    CER- 
TAIN WATER  TREATMENT  WORKS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlm6u8  consent  that  thu  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mouse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  ebleetlon. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  FeOersil  assistance  to  local 
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eommunitles  for  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  certain  water  treatment 

works. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Congress  has 
given  public  evidence  of  its  growing  con- 
eem  with  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
water  supply;  grants  for  construction  of 
treatment  works,  for  research,  and  for 
cfflnprehenslve  river  basin  cleanup  efforts 
have  been  enacted.  Yet  we  have  not  yet 
recognized  the  burden  that  the  day-to- 
day operation  and  maintenance  of  these 
critical  facilities  imposes  on  our  commu- 
nities. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  estimates  that  by  1975 
we  will  have  some  174  million  people  re- 
siding in  urban  areas.  There  will  be 
17,400  communities  of  10,000  or  more, 
the  level  at  which  it  has  been  devermlned 
some  type  of  treatment  facility  will  be 
needed.  Based  on  the  current  projec- 
tions that  It  will  cost  nearly  $4  per  capita 
per  year  to  mtdntain  these  facilities,  the 
cost  becomes  staggering. 

For  this  reason,  my  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  gap  in  our  present  pollution 
control  program  by  providing  a  4-year 
program  of  grants  for  maintenance,  to 
run  concurrently  with  the  present  con- 
struction grants  now  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  amount  of  funds 
available  would  Increase  each  year,  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
facilities  to  be  constructed  under  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  will  also  be  Increasing 
each  year. 

The  percentage  of  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  maintenance  would  be  the  same 
as  that  for  construction,  30  percent  of 
the  cost,  unless  the  State  agrees  to  pro- 
vide a  fixed  proportion  of  the  cost  of  all 
State  maintenance  in  which  case  the 
Federal  contribution  can  rise  to  40  or 
50  percent. 

No  funds  would  be  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  facility  not  constructed 
with  Federal  funds  as  now  provided  in 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  bill  $150  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  $200  million  for  fiscal  1969,  $250 
million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  $300  million 
for  fiscal  1971.  In  my  Judgment  this  Is 
a  modest  program  that  will  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  ability  of  our 
local  communities  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  water  for  its  homes,  business  firms, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

I  Include  the  text  of  my  bill  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

HJl.  5735 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  to  authortze  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  treatment  works 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congresa  assembled.  That  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
hiserting  after  section  8  the  following  new 
section: 

"CaANTS  VOB   aCAIMTKNANCK 

.  "Ssc.  aA.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  mxmlclpality, 
or  Intermunidpal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
ihaintenance  of  necessary  treatment  works 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
Into  any  waters. 


"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  the  foUowlng  limltatione: 

"(1)  no  grant  shall,  be  made  except  for 
treatment  works  for  which  a  construction 
grant  was  made  under  section  8; 

"(2)  no  grant  ^aU  be  made  for  more  than 
30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  treatment  works,  unless  (A)  the  State 
agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  treatment 
works  in  such  State  for  which  grants  are 
made  in  a  fiscal  year  from  allocations  made 
to  such  State  under  this  section  f^r  such 
fiscal  year,  in  which  case  such  30  per  centum 
limitation  is  increased  to  a  maximum  of  40 
per  centum,  or  (B)  the  State  agrees  to  pay 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  aU  treatment  works  in  such 
State  for  which  grants  are  made  in  a  fiscal 
year  from  allocations  made  to  such  State 
under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
if  enforceable  water  quality  standards  have 
been  established  for  the  waters  in  which  the 
project  discharges  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 10(c)  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  mter- 
state  waters,  and  under  State  law  in  the  case 
of  Intrastate  waters,  in  which  case  such  30 
per  centum  limitation  is  Increased  to  a  maxi- 
miim  of  50  per  centiun. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
and  reallotted  to  the  State  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  relating  to  allotments 
and  reallotments  contained  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  8  of  this  section. 

"(d)  "Hiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purpose  of  making  granU 
under  thU  section,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  »200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  be  available  until  expended." 


WHITHER  NOW  ARE  WE  DRIFTING? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodlino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sad  to  observe  that  in  this  day  of  budget 
deficits,  our  Govenunent  is  fiddling 
around  in  a  matter  to  make  the  taxpayer 
biim.  For  Instance,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
plans  to  provide  a  grant  of  $5,000  to 
complete  an  experimental  analysis  of  a 
violin  varnish  known  to  have  enriched 
violin  quality  prior  to  1737, 

In  addition  to  this,  my  colleague. 
Representative  DxraWARD  Hall,  of  Mis- 
souri, reports  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  approved  a  grant  of  $8,789 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  for  the  study  of  comic  strips. 
Too  many  actions  fall  Into  the  comic 
strips  category. 

Now  maybe  this  does  not  seem  like  9, 
lot  of  money  In  this  day  of  million-billion 
dollar  expenditures,  but  it  is  the  tax- 
payer's money.  There  is  more  involved, 
too,  and  this  beccmies  clear  through  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  entitled 
"Whither  Now  Are  We  iMfting?"  as  It 
appeared  In  the  February  16,  1967,  Issue 
6f  the  Evening  Star, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  6annot  string  albng 


with  this  kind  of  logic  which  sees  ua 
spend  our  money  on  fiddle-faddle, 
wlille  we  are  littering  enormous  deficit* 
in  our  budgets — there  will  be  at  least  a 
$4.3  billion  deficit  In  the  fiscal  1968 
budget — and  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam,  -,  ^. 

I  insert  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article  into. 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  ad- 
leagues: 

WiUTHxa  Now  Aax  Wx  Dbiitimv? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

A  few  days  ago.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  of 
Oklahoma,  Joined  by  18  other  Senate  liber- 
als, introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  new  "Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences." 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  National  Fotm- 
dations  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  an- 
nounced a  number  of  grants  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  some  despair,  an  old-fash- 
ioned advocate  of  strict  construction  is  in- 
clined to  ask:  Whither,  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution,  are  we  drifting? 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  now 
are  footing  the  bUl  for  an  astonishing  pro- 
liferation of  grants  to  ballet  companies, 
musical  organizations,  theater  groups  and 
the  like.  Hundreds  of  thoiisanda  of  dollars 
are  being  paid  out  in  individual  grants  to 
novelists,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and 
scholars.  If  the  Harris  bill  passes,  another 
$20  million  a  year  would  become  available 
for  new  hand-outs  In  the  social  sciences. 
How  did  all  this  get  to  be  a  function  of  the 
federal  government? 

If  one  assumes  that  the  Constitution's 
general  welfare  clause  is  a  substantive  grant 
of  power  to  the  Congress,  permitting  the 
Congress  to  spend  money  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  there  is  an  end  to  the  argument. 
In  this  event,  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  unlimited. 

But  many  of  us  were  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  ours  is  a  federal  government  of 
limited,  enumerated  powers.  The  only  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  even  remote- 
ly touches  the  dancers,  actors,  writers  and 
musicians  lies  in  Section  8  of  Artlole  I.  The 
Congress  may  "promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  useful  arts,"  but  this  power  to  pro-* 
mote  is  instantly  and  naxrowly  limited  to 
acts  "securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries."  In 
brief,  this  power  is  no  more  than  a  power 
to  enact  copyright  and  patent  laws.  Neither 
the  Harris  bill  nor  the  1965  arts  and  hu- 
manities measure  has  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  copyrights  or  patents. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  Consider  some 
of  the  grants  Just  aiuiounced  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  taxpayers  wIU  provide  $8,789  to  a 
gentleman  at  the  University  of  California  to 
complete  a  history  of  the  comic  strip.  An- 
other California  scholar  will  receive  $12,650 
for  a  study  of  dime  novels,  'nie  list  Includes 
$40,000  for  a  Yale  professor  who  \a  editing 
Medieval  texts  of  canon  law;  $15,000  for 
publication  of  the  colorful  history  of  tbq 
Harmony  Society;  $7,700  for  a  computerized 
study  of  the  social  origins,  opinions,  atti- 
tudes and  political  involvement  of  700  early 
members  of  the  Nael  party .* 

Other  grants  will  be  paid  for  an  "Inter- 
pretation of  Tintoretto's  Paintings  in  the 
Uppw  HaU  of  the  Scuola  dl  San  Booco  In 
Venice."  for  an  "investigation  of  phrase 
structure  granunar,"  for  a  dictionary  of  Old 
BBgb  Oerman  Glosses,  for  a  dictionary  of 
American  Superstitions,  for  a  linguistic  atlas 
of  Japan,  for  a  survey  of  the  Nushagak  Rlvef 
Ssklmoea,  and  for  excavations  in  Sardis, 
Tusoanr.  Ubya,  Turkey.  Greece  and  Win- 
chester, England. 

The  taxpayers  wiU  provide  $5,000  to  com- 
plete an '  experimental  analysis  of  a  violin 
varnish  known  to  have  enriched  viohn  qual- 
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tty  prtor  to  1737.  They  will  put  up  'f  13.160 
to  explore  the  fe««lbmty  at  bringl&g  the 
KocUly  method  of  music  education  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  achoola.  Tbey  will 
give  tl.OOO  each  bo  sooree  of  brlgtit  college 
graduate*  "to  let  them  visit  art  centert,  mu- 
Muma.  Inetltutlona,  cltlee  or  areas  of  the 
V.8.  which  will  enrich  their  cultural  experl- 
aneea." 

The  Harris  blU  would .  compound  ^Xl  thla. 
HlB  meaaure  U  drafted  In  the  peculiar  non- 
EngUsb  that  passes  (or  English  here  iq  Wash- 
ington. ThuB  his  propoeed  national  Ibunda- 
Uon  would  "develop  and  encourage  ttoe  ptir- 
•ult  at  a  national  policy  for  th«.  protnotlon 
of  rwearcb  and  scholanhlp  In  tbq  social 
science*."  He  would  "Initiate  and  iupport 
research  to  strengthen  the  research  poten- 
tial of  the  U^."  He  would  encouraga.  "social 
science  research  by  Interdisciplinary  teams 
of  reeearcbers." 

One  hopes  not  to  be  inlsund4r8tood. 
Doubtless  most  of  these  cultural  and 
scholarly  undertakings  have  some  aciulenilc 
or  social  value.  There  is  of  course  son^ethlng 
to  be  learned  from  comic  stripe  and  dime 
novels  as  weU  as  from  Onoetlc  writings  and 
Old  High  German  Oloases.  Harris  makes  a 
valid  point  when  he  argues  that  in  a  push- 
button age,  we  know  far  more  about  the 
buttons  to  be  pushed  than  we  know  of  the 
human  beings  and  the  forces  Involved  In 
the  pushing.  , 

The  policy  question  goes  simply  Jto  the 
wisdom,  and  the  constitutionality  ot  creat- 
ing governmental  agencies  with  the  pAwer  to 
disperse  millions  of  dollars  In  federal  tax 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  i>arucular  *mters. 
aoholars,  dancers,  actors,  sociologists  and 
artists.  Every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
pay  taxes  In  the  name  at  national  defense. 
But  where  does  the  obligation  arise  to  pay 
federal  taxes  In  support  of  string  quartets? 


THE  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSOCIATIONS  ANDiCOR- 
PORATIONS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklssn]  m4y  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hlentucky?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eaiiier  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  I  Introduced 
a  proposal  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  so  as  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  professional  corporations.  My  bill, 
B.JR.  3564,  has  been  referred  to  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  would 
hope  that  since  this  matter  has  be^n  the 
subject  of  bills  Introduced  by  me  and 
others  In  the  89th  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee would  see  fit  to  schedule  thla  Issue 
for  early  consideration  In  this  sjessibn 
of  the  Congress. 

This  entire  issue  is  given  a  quite  ex- 
haustive analysis  in  a  fine  article  by  Prof. 
Stephen  B.  Scallen  which  appeared  In 
the  March  1965  Issue  of  the  Minnesota 
Law  Review.  In  this  article,  entitled 
"Federal  Income  Taxation  of  Profes- 
sional Associations  and  Corporations," 
Professor  Scallen,  who  is  associate  pro- 
fessor and  assistant  dean  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School,  traces 
tiie  history  of  Internal  Revenue  rulings 
and  the  court  deciaiona  leading- up  to  the 
present  tax  situation.  Professor  Sballen 
concludes  his  dissertation  with  this 
finding: 


Finally,  In  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Klntner  Regulations,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  pushed  to  an  extreme  and  sug- 
gests that  professional  associations  and  ocar- 
poratlons  are  partnerships,  rather  than 
associations  and  cor];>oratloxis,  for  federal  tax 
purposes. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  summary 
and  conclusion  chapter  of  Professor 
Scallen's  study  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  since  it  clearly  points  up 
the  need  for  congressional  action  in  this 
area  of  Federal  Income  taxation. 

StXlCMAXT  AMD   CONCLUSION 

The  various  versions  of  the  statute  and 
legislative  history  suggest  Congress  probably 
Intended.  In  the  beginning,  to  classify  busi- 
ness organizations  according  to  local  law  for 
federal  Income  tax  consequences.  This  clas- 
sification was  apparently  to  be  made  by  local 
law  label,  so  long  as  the  label  was  not  a 
sham.  It  was  recognized  that  the  difference 
In  form  of  organization  under  local  law  could 
resxilt  In  different  consequences  to  businesses 
similar  In  all  respects  except  for  the  formal 
structure  under  local  law.  It  was  recognized 
that  personal  service  corporations  were  so 
like  partnerships  that,  for  a  brief  period,  they 
were  treated  as  partnerships  for  tax  pur- 
poses; but  it  was  decided  to  revert  to  taxing 
personal  service  corporations  as  corporations, 
according  to  the  local  law  classification. 

The  courts,  largely  following  the  regula- 
tions, tended  to  classify  borderline  groups  as 
associations.  The  courts  looked  to  the  agree- 
ment governing  the  relationship  of  the 
parties  In  finding  characteristics  which  sup- 
ported classification  of  these  groups  as  as- 
sociations. In  all  the  medical  cases  litigated, 
the  groups  have  been  classified  as  associa- 
tions. Clearly  tbe  professional  would  be 
classified  iinder  the  cases  as  corporation  and 
association  corporation  and  professional  as- 
sociation for  federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

For  60  years  the  regulations  consistently 
tended  to  classify  borderline  cases  as  asso- 
ciations. At  one  point  Congress  reversed  this 
tendency  for  certain  groups  strongly  resem- 
bling partnerships.  The  regulations  spoke  of 
various  factors  as  Indicators  of  corporateness, 
and  seemisd  to  emphasize  local  law  In  dis- 
cussing these  indicators.  tUthough  without 
explicitly  rejecting  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  as  relevant.  Under  this  long  line  of 
regulations,  classification  of  professional 
associations  and  corporations  would  clearly 
be  as  corporations.  This  long-standing  regu- 
latory approach  to  the  classification  question 
was  abruptly  changed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Kintner  case  by  the  publication  of  the  Klnt- 
ner Regulations  which  seemed  to  place  ulti- 
mate reliance  on  the  significance  of  local 
law  In  applying  each  criterion  of  corporate- 
ness, and  which  reject  the  use  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  as  a  soiirce  of 
corporate  characteristics,  although  not  as  a 
source  of  diluting  corporate  characteristics. 
Nevertheless,  classification  of  professional 
associations  and  corporations  would  probably 
be  as  associations  and  corporations,  rather 
than  as  partnerships,  iinder  these  regulations, 
because  these  groups  seem  to  have  the  re- 
quired characteristics  for  corporateness. 
Finally,  In  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Klntnsr  Regulations,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servloe  has  pushed  to  an  extreme  and  sug- 
gests that  professional  associations  and  cor- 
porations are  partnerships,  rather  than  asso- 
ciations and  corporations,  for  federal  tax 
pxirposes.  Thus,  the  system  is  changed  from 
the  pre-Klntner  regulations  sweeping  all 
doubtful  cases  Into  the  association  category, 
to  a  more  neutral  position  in  the  Klntner 
Regulations  based  on  heavy  reliance  on  local 
law,  and  finally  to  the  amended  Klntner 
Regulations  sweeping  all  "doubtfiU"  cases 
(or  at  least  professional  associations  and 
corporations)  into  the  partnership  category. 


These  amendments  grasp  for  any  distinctly 
between  what  they  refer  to  as  typical  busl< 
nese  corporations  and  professional  groups. 
Then  the  thin  distinction  Is  magnified  Into 
a  universal  indication  of  the  absence  of  cor- 
porateness. These  amended  regulations  up- 
pear  to  use  local  law,  professional  ethics,  ud 
the  agreement  governing  the  relationship  of 
the  parties,  wherever  possible,  to  deny  cltm- 
Iflcatlon  as  association  or  corporation;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  ignore  the  agree- 
ments between  the  parties  when  they  at- 
tempt to  Impute  a  corporate  characteristic 
to  the  organization  in  its  natural  form  under 
local  law.  When  practicalities  detract  from 
corporateness,  they  are  emphasized;  when 
they  tend  to  support  the  presence  of  a  cor- 
porate ohEU'acterlstic.  they  are  Ignored. 

Under  these  amendments,  professional  as- 
sociations and  corporations  would  probably 
be  classified  as  peirtner&hips.  The  Klntner 
Regulations  and  the  amendments  require 
better  than  two  out  of  four  of  the  corporate 
characteristics  for  classification  as  an  associa- 
tion or  corporation;  the  ptesence  of  only  two 
out  of  four  requires  classification  as  a  part- 
nership. 

The  Klntner  Regulations  In  some  respects 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  earlier  regulations 
and  with  the  cases;  the  amended  regulations 
are  almost  wholly  Inconsistent  with  them.  If 
the  principles  of  the  amendments  were  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  classification  system,  not 
Just  to  professional  groups,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  no  closely  held,  personal 
service  organization  could  be  a  corporation 
for  federal  Income  tax  purposes.  Since  that 
broad  change  of  approach  to  the  problem 
probably  was  not  Intended,  the  result  appean 
to  be  a  special  set  of  rules — not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  general  rules — for  classifica- 
tion of  professional  groups.  Why  thess 
groups  require  special,  dlscrlmlnatory-ln-sp- 
plication,  rules  is  not  readily  apparent. 

All  these  systems  of  classification  seem  to 
apply,  rather  shallowly.  certain  difference! 
between  corporations  and  partnerships,  with- 
out an  exannlnatlon  of  the  relevance  of  the 
differences  for  federal  Income  tax  conse- 
quences. Where  this  application  Is  a  result 
Of  mere  adoption  of  the  local  law  classifica- 
tion, it  Is  understandable  as  consistent  witll 
what  was  probably  the  legislative  intent;  but 
the  relevance  of  the  highly  strained  and  ex- 
treme distinctions  drawn  under  the  amended 
Klntner  Regulations  Is  less  evident.  Where- 
as tbe  caseH  and  the  regulations  appear  to 
give  more  weight  to,  for  Instance,  limited  lia- 
bility, the  B:intner  and  amended  Klntner 
Regulations  weigh  each  "characteristic"  the 
same,  and  omit  certain  characteristics  which 
once  were  used  to  Justify  classification  ot 
groups  as  assoclat'  oaa. 

Of  course,  nothing  In  the  statutes  compeU 
a  court  to  take  one  view  or  the  other  on  this 
classlflcation  question.  With  a  wide  possible 
range  of  interpretations  of  the  statutory 
"definitions"  that  might  be  considered  by  a 
court,  or  by  one  who  predicts  what  a  court 
might  do.  or  by  one  who  suggests  what  a 
court  should  do,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
framework  for  deciding  which  classification 
system  should  be  followed  In  these  cases. 
The  Issue  Is:  How  should  professional  asso- 
ciations and  oorporations,  as  described  earlier 
In  this  article,  be  classified  for  federal  Inoosae 
tax  purposes? 

The  case  for  classifying  these  groups  as 
partxiershliM  depends  upon  several  conten- 
tions but  primarily  upon  the  alleged  advene 
revenue  consequences.  The  revenue  ques- 
tion, however,  has  several  aspects.  One  as- 
pect is  the  matter  of  whether  less  revenue 
will  be  collected  as  a  result  of  classifying 
these  groups  as  associations  rather  than  as 
partnerships.  The  only  self  evident  truth 
is  that  the  revenue  considerations  will  vary 
In  different  clrcxunstances.  Less  revenue 
wUl  be  collected  when  the  recipient  of  de- 
ferred Income  paid  from  a  pension  or  profit 
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ibarlng  plan  (either  the  employee  or  his 
beneficiary)  Is  In  a  lower  marginal  tax 
bracket;  the  same  amoimt  of  revenue  will  be 
collected  when  the  taxpayer  Is  in  the  same 
marginal  tax  bracket  at  the  time  of  receipt 
((  the  employee  was  In  the  year  In  which 
the  benefit  was  earned;  and  more  revenue 
wUI  be  collected  when  the  recipient  Is  In  a 
higher  tax  bracket  than  was  the  employee 
when  the  benefit  was  earned.  It  Is  not 
readily  evident  which  of  these  situations  pre- 
vails overall.  Some  of  the  benefits  are 
samed  in  years'  when  the  employee  Is  in  a 
low  bracket.  By  retirement  time  his  Income 
from  all  sources  may  l>e  much  higher.  Even 
If  the  Income  is  earned  at  a  time  of  fairly 
high  personal  service  income,  Income  from 
Investments  may  become  substantial  in  later 
years.  Obviously,  therefore,  there  will  not 
be  a  revenue  loss  In  all  cases. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  an  Immediate, 
If  temporary,  increase  In  the  tax  paid  by 
many  professional  groups  changing  from  the 
partnership  to  the  corporation  form.  If  the 
partnership  has  been  operating  on  a  taxable 
year  that  is  not  a  calendar  year,  income  from 
tbe  partnership  h<«  been  reported  for  the 
calendar  year  during  which  the  partnership 
year  ends,  thus  causing  a  deferral  of  taxa- 
tion of  partnership  Income.  When  the 
group  changes  to  the  corporation  form,  the 
■alarles  paid  to  the  doctor  employees  will  be 
taxable  In  the  year  received,  not  later,  and 
consequently  there  will  be  both  acceleration 
and  bunching  of  Income,  with  considerably 
greater  tax  paid,  and  paid  sooner,  as  a 
result. 

At  least  it  Is  apparent  that  in  the  arith- 
metic of  national  finance,  the  alleged  ad- 
verse effect  will  not  be  great.  After  all  the 
economy  withstood  a  substantial  tax  cut 
without  suffering.  Furthermore,  Just  one 
revenue  ruling,  such  as  the  recent  rxUlng  on 
deductibility  of  treble  damage  Judgments, 
may  have  revenue  consequences  of  about 
the  same  magnitude 

Another  aspect  of  revenue  considerations 
is  the  deferral  of  recognition  of  Income  which 
will  clearly  result  through  the  typical  pen- 
ilon  and  profit  sharing  plan  adopted  by  pro- 
fessional associations  and  oorporations.  The 
Impact  of  this  deferral  is  not  likely  to  be 
great  in  any  particular  year,  however,  because 
the  transition  of  these  groups  to  association 
form,  and  then  the  implementation  of  full 
pension  and  profit  sharing  benefits  are  Ukely 
to  consume  many  years.  Also,  a  large  num- 
ber of  professional  groups,  perhaps  more 
than  half,  never  will  change.  In  any  event 
the  Income  toill  be  reported  sooner  or  later. 
The  relevance  of  either  the  assumed  rev- 
enue loss  or  the  effect  of  deferral  of  Income 
to  this  classification  problem  Is  doubtful. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  control  the  deciding 
of  particular  tax  cases,  and  they  should  not 
be  considered  when  there  Is  as  much  his- 
tory— legislative.  Judicial,  and  administra- 
tive— as  In  the  instant  case  to  provide  the 
basis  for  dectBlon.  To  change  a  long  stand- 
ing rule  merely  because  the  revenue  consid- 
erations have  changed  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
proper  use  of  the  power  to  promulgate  Inter- 
pretative regulations. 

Another  reason  advanced  to  Justify  the 
amended  regulations  la  that  doctor  and  law- 
y»r  groups  have  always  been  taxed  as  partner- 
Aklps  and,  therefore.  Congress  Intends  to 
otettnue  to  tax  them  as  partnerships. 
Bsstdes  tbe  obvious  non  sequltxir,  the 
first  difficulty  with  this  argument  Is  that 
some  medical  groups  have  long  been  oper- 
ated In  the  form  of  aasodatldns.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  application  of  the  amended  reg- 
tUatlons  to  those  groups  serves  to  put  the 
consistency  matter  In  Issue  rather  clearly 
&Qd  to  rebut  the  factual  assertion.  The  sec- 
ond difficulty  is  that  Congress  has  evidenced 
kbsolutrty  no  intention  to  restrict  thess 
groups  to  one  form  or  another  for  federal  In- 


come tax  purposes.  The  congressional  form 
and  Intent  never  included,  or  froze  Into  the 
tax  law.  state-created  bars  to  the  practice  of 
professions  in  the  corporate  form. 

It  has  been  stated  that  although  doctors 
and  lawyers  cou)d  change  their  forms  of 
organization  enough  to  be  classified  as  cor- 
porations or  associations,  both  the  profee- 
stonal  association  discussed  herein  and  some 
professional  corp>orations  have  not  changed 
enough.  The  regulations  go  far  beyond  Uils 
reasonable.  If  not  persuasive,  position.  Btrt  a 
position  On  the  classification  issue  depends  on 
how  one  reeds  the  authorities,  and  why.  If 
you  start  with  the  Klntner  Regulations  as 
gospel,  ignore  the  previous  decades  of  cases 
and  regulations,  assinwe  ultimate  construc- 
tion of  these  enabling  statutes  In  the  least 
helpful  way.  and  then  apply  the  Klntner 
Regulations  in  as  hostile  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, yoo  can  logically  defend  the  conclusion 
that  these  groups  are  not  associations. 
V?hett»er  the  doctors  and  lawyers  have 
arranged  for  enough  legislative  change  to 
enable  these  groups  to  achieve  association  or 
corporation  classification  for  tax  purposes, 
can  also  be  answered  either  historically  or  in 
terms  of  the  relevant  policy  considerations. 
Herein  it  is  argued  that  history  strongly  sup- 
ports the  classification  of  these  groups  as 
associations,  and  that  policy  reasons  require 
association  classlflcation  where  elected  by  the 
group  through  adopting  the  association  or 
corporation  form  under  local  law.  Why  the 
answer  should  rather  be  fo\ind  in  a  harsh 
reading  of  some  regulations  which  are  in 
many  respects  inconsistent  with  the  cases 
and  the  long-standing  regulations  preceding 
Is  not  clear. 

Another  reason  given  for  denying  the  cor- 
porateness of  some  organizations  Is  that  the 
state .  laws  have  as  their  sole  object  the 
changing  of  the  federal  tax  treatment  of 
these  groups.  Presumably,  such  reckoning 
also  asserts  that  something  is  sinister  about 
that  objective,  and  apparently  ass\imes  that 
compelling  reasons  are  present  for  continuing 
the  traditional  classification  of  these  par- 
ticular groups  for  tax  purposes.  The  last 
point  is  dealt  with  above.  The  sinister  char- 
acter of  these  acts  Is  not  api>arent.  These 
acts  do  not  affect  Jvist  federal  taxation,  but 
also  affect  local  taxation,  and  preexmiably  in 
the  same  way  as  the  federal  revenue  Is 
affected.  The  argument  is  that  the  federal 
coiuts  should  not  recognize  this  blatant 
attempt  to  change  the  federal  tax  conse- 
quences to  taxpayers  by  a  mere  change  of 
state  law. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  Is 
that  Congress  left  the  matter  of  form  of  busi- 
ness to  tbe  states,  in  spite  of  the  resulting 
differences  in  taxation  of  otherwise  identical 
buslneeses;  the  statutes  enacted  are  weU 
within  the  range  of  that  delegation;  the 
states  have  only  acted  to  remove  a  traditional 
bar  to  doctors  and  lawyers  using  the  corpo- 
rate form;  these  statutes  have  subscar.tlal 
local  law  effects,  on  the  same  technical  level 
as  the  admitted  differences  In  corporations 
and  partnershlpw;  and  these  statutes  do  have 
local  law  tax  consequences  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  the  federal  tax  consequences  (and  If 
harmful  for  federal  pxirposes,  harmful  for 
state  revenue  purposes  also) . 

Consequently,  It  might  be  argued,  tbe 
more  appropriate  role  for  the  federal  courts 
Is  to  recognize  these  state  acts  for  federal 
Income  tax  purposes,  as  Congress  no  doubt 
Intended,  and  not  tu  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  Is  sinister  and  wrong  with 
the  removal  of  a  state  created  bar  to  practic- 
ing law  and  medicine  in  the  corporate  form. 
If  federal  tax  consequences  gave  the  final 
ptish  to  the  state  decision  to  change  what 
were,  at  most,  emotionally  based  prohibitions, 
to  tohaXT  Federal  tax  consequences,  and  In 
some  cases  limited  liability,  are  about  the 
only  substantial  considerations  in  choosing 


the  form  for  doing  business,  as  a  result  of 
decades  of  lawyer  Ingenuity  In  removing  the 
other  differences.  The  states,  not  surpris- 
ingly, are  finally  recognizing  this  fact  and 
allowing  professional  groups,  as  other  busi- 
nesses, to  elect  federal  tax  consequences  by 
their  choice  of  the  local  law  form  for  doing 
business. 

Presumably,  the  tax  base  Is  not  significant- 
ly Involved  in  this  controversy  since  the  in- 
come of  the  business,  with  quite  minor  ex- 
ceptions, will  be  taxed  eventually.  Deferred 
compensation  benefits  under  an  employment 
contract,  pension  benefits,  and  profit  sharing 
benefits  all  will  eventually  be  Included  In 
someone's  Income.  Although  total  exclusion 
from  the  tax  base  is  allowed  for  qualified  sick 
pay  and  for  funds  spent  on  such  fringe  bene- 
fits as  group  life  Insurance,  these  benefits 
are  rather  minor  and  are  not  Important 
enough  In  revenue  effect  to  be  considered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  the  Incorporation  of  these  groups 
on  the  progressive  character  of  our  inccwne 
tax,  and  the  policies  served  by  a  progressive 
tax.  Considering  revenue  considerations, 
the  discussion  set  forth  above  applies.  On 
the  level  of  policies  served  by  progression,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  those  revenue  consid- 
erations are  so  compelling,  if  of  any  merit  at 
all,'  as  to  Justify  different  treatment  of  two 
groups  of  "businessmen"  in  the  business  of 
rendering  personal  services,  assuming  both 
groups  desire  to  be  classined  as  associations 
or  corporations.  Furthermore,  the  tax  sys- 
tem may  be  too  progressive  for  personal  serv- 
ice Income,  and  yet  too  riddled  with  excep- 
tions available  to  corporate  executives  and 
owners,  but  not  to  partners. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  might  be  attributed  to  a  belief 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  on  fringe 
benefits  are  too  liberal,  and  also  have  been 
abiised.  If  so,  the  remedy  Is  not  to  deny 
these  benefits  to  one  group  of  businessmen, 
while  allowing  the  other  groups  to  retain 
those  benefits.  The  answer  Is  to  attempt  re- 
form of  the  basic  provisions  applicable  to 
aU.   " 

The  case  for  classifying  these  groups  as 
associations  and  corporations  as  Intended  by 
their  owners,  Is  simple  enough.  The  classi- 
fication for  tax  purposes  was  Intended  by 
Congress  to  be  primarily  a  local  law  classi- 
fication, even  tf  subject  to  some  federal  lim- 
its. Since  tbe  cases  and  regulations  for  60 
years  tended  to  classify  doubtful  groups  as 
associations,  that  classification  system  ac- 
quired the  force  of  law.  The  recent  at- 
tempts to  change  the  law  by  regulation 
should  not  receive  favor  by  the  courts. 
Furthermore,  these  professional  businesses 
are  entitled,  so  far  as  federal  tax  law  is 
concerned,  to  choose  whatever  local  law 
form  the  states  will  tolerate.  Other  busi- 
nesses may  decide  whether  to  adopt  the  part- 
nership form  or  the  corporation  form,  and 
no  good  reason  has  been  given  to  deny  this 
choice  to  those  who  are  In  the  business  of 
rendering  personal  services  In  the  medical  or 
legal  fields.  Stated  another  way,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  treating  these  businesses 
differently  than  other  bvislnesses  for  federal 
Income  tax  piirposes.  At  stake  is  the  baste 
element  of  fairness  and  equality  that  should 
be  used  In  the  application  and  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  tax  laws.  The  change 
propoeed  by  the  amended  Klntner  Regula- 
tions Is  one — hazarding  a  prediction — that 
Congress  wotild  never  adopt.  Furthermore, 
for  nontax  reasons  pensions  and  profit  shar- 
ing plans  are  desirable  and  worthy  of  some 
tax  benefits.  These  plans  provide  incentive 
for  these  employer-owners  to  fund  their  own 
retirement  through  such  plans,  rather  than 
leave  retirement  funding  to  chance.  Pro- 
viding tax  Incentives  to  this  worthy  objec- 
tive is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  above  analysis  calls  for  a  framework 
to  allow  these  benefits  to  doctors  and  law- 
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yen,  U  tliey  are  willing  to  adopt  the  appro- 
priate KjipingM  form,  rather  than  a  iframe- 
work  that  seenu  to  deny  It.  In  coming  to 
thta  ccnclualon  no  dlillculty  should  ba  raised 
by  the  observation  that  many  will  pot  be 
able  to  obtain  these  benefits — for  tiUtance 
those  employed  by  corporations  who  l;|ave  Jftfs 
such  plans  or  those  not  eligible  for  c(^Teraa» 
iinriar  piaos  adopted.  Some  day  that  in- 
equity may  be  rectified.  ThereXore.  a  trame- 
wort  should  be  adopted  consistent  with  al- 
lowing these  professional  groups  to  organize 
unda(  local  law  as  associations  and  corpora- 
tions. The  framework  could  be  that  vague 
Qn»  developed  under  the  oases  an^  pre- 
Klntoez  regul&tkjas.  Classification  of  these 
group*  as  associations  and  corporation*  would 
a««m  to  foUow  eaaily- 

On  the  technical  level,  the  reenactmant  and 
loQg-standlng  rules  do  give  considerable 
weight  to  the  earlier  approach  leading  to  clas- 
slfloatloa  of  groups  as  associations.  There 
is  no  clear  authority  that  the  CommifMlonei 
can  change  interpretative  rules  that  have 
survived  many  reenactments  and  that  have 
received  "the  force  of  law"  by  courts  adopt- 
ing the  criteria  they  provide. 

But  If  the  Cocunlssioner  should  be  able 
to  change  the  approach  taken  in  such  regu- 
lations, the  queetlon  remains:  when,  or  in 
other  words,  for  what  reasons?  Certainly 
there  la  merit  in  consistency  in  such  regu- 
lations. Once  a  po&ltlon  Is  taken  and  widely 
adopted  by  the  courts.  It  U  best  to  continue 
the  approach,  because  it  is  desirable  for  taxa- 
tion rules  to  have  good  predlctabllit]^  of  re- 
sult, especially  on  the  basic  question  qf  what 
form  a  busiiiess  organization  shall  have  for 
federal  income  tax  consequences.  If  change 
occure.  a  period  of  great  turmoil  tesults. 
Oood  reasons  are  needed  to  support  Buch  a 
change,  and  minor  shifts  In  revenne  ad- 
vantage are  not  gxxxl  enough  reasons.) 

U  changes  are  to  be  made,  the  Utemal 
Revenue  Service  should  be  respectful  of  the 
authorities — le^slative  history  and  declara- 
tions, and  the  decided  cases  of  the  coiirts. 
Sometimes  the  ^regulations  do  have  to  be 
changed.  The  Cli^ord  Regulations  lire  an 
example.  But  they  were  bottomed  ©n  the 
CUgord  case,  and  served  the  great  need  of 
l^oviding  detailed  rules  for  predicting  oonse- 
quences  of  certain  very  common  airange- 
ments. 

The  Klntner  Regulations,  although  repre- 
senting some  change  of  emphasis,  do  have 
some  utility  as  a  framework  for  deciding 
these  cases  by  tm«-iiming  a  reasonable,  not  a 
Strained  and  hostile,  interpretation  of  those 
regulations.  The  technical,  local  lajw  ap- 
proach oX  those  regxilatlons  has  merits.  The 
criteria  of  the  cases  and  pre-Klntner  tegula- 
tioQs  was  not  fovmded  on  practicality,  and 
In  that  respect  the  Klnter  Heg\ilatlons  are  no 
worse.  Thf>y  do  provide  some  ease  of  appli- 
cation, some  pred'.cUbiUty.  Serious  reserva- 
tions remain  concerning  the  weight  of  each 
of  the  Kintner  Regulations  criteria.  Clearly, 
in  the  cases  and  the  pre-Klntner  regulations, 
not  all  these  criteria  are  of  equal  importance. 
Yet  the  Kintner  Regulations  make  them 
eqiial.  Clearly,  limited  liability  U  of  greater 
importance  and  has  g/eater  weight  thfin  the 
other  criteria;  perhaps  this  Importance  could 
be  reflected  by  giving  that  criterion  double 
weight,  if  a  fairly  mechanical  systen^  must 
be  used.  Another  advantage  to  vuiipg  the 
Kintner  criteria  Is  that  they  were  partly  de- 
signed to  settle  the  troublesome  problem  of 
classification  faced  by  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. It  would  not  be  desirable  lo  un- 
settle that  area  by  throwing  out  the  ^mtner 
criteria  entirely,  and  it  is  not  necesaary  to 
do  so  since  medical  and  legi.l  groups  Setting 
up  to.  do  business  under  the  professional 
CQsporation  and  association  acta  could  qual- 
ify under  the  Kintner  RagulaUons,  reasonably 
interpreted,  as  aesoclationa.  While  approv- 
ing the  Klntiier  Regulations  might  stem  to 


be  a  slight  compromise  with  the  history  of 
the  pre-Klntner  regulations  and  cases,  it  can 
be  defended  as  a  usefiil  and  fair  compromise. 
More  Important,  it  can  also  be  defended  as 
a  return  to  what  Congress  probably  Intended 
originally,  to  let  local  law  determine  the 
form  of  business  and  to  let  tax  classification 
normally  follow.  The  pre-Kintner  regulations 
and  the  cases  were  not  necessarily  well  bal- 
anced or  Justified  In  their  tendency  to  clas- 
sify a^il  doubtful  cases  as  associations. 

The  amendments  to  the  SLlntner  Regvila- 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  support 
historically,  are  not  a  balanced,  fair  approach 
to  the  problem,  and  discriminate  against  cer- 
tain professional  groups  without  justifica- 
tion. Consequently,  a  court  need  not  follow 
such  changes  unless  the  Oommiasloner  con- 
vinces it  that  compelling  reasons  of  legisla- 
tive policy  justify  the  change,  and  that  the 
court  is  a  better  forum  for  the  legislative 
change  than  the  legislature.  That  should 
be  the  burden  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  these  casee. 

The  Kintner  Regulations,  before  amend- 
ment, are  a  good  illustration  of  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  power  to  change  Interpreta- 
tive regulations,  if  it  exists,  since  they  more 
faithfully  interpret  the  original  content  of 
Congress,  since  they  aid  predictability,  and 
since  they  have  the  practical  value  of  avoid- 
ing excursions  into  a  morass  of  facts. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.   CARTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   X   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuhtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco&o  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  N,  R. 
Danlellan,  president  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Association  made  some  excellent 
points  regarding  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Although  Dr.  Danlelian's  testimony  is 
a  matter  of  public  record  and  will  be  in 
the  published  report  of  the  hearings,  I 
am  inserting  his  paper  In  the  Conches- 
siONAi,  RscoRO  at  this  point  in  an  effort 
to  give  it  fuller  consideration. 

It  is  a  very  difflcuit  thing,  in  an  area 
as  complex  as  this,  to  clarify  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  Mem)*rs  of  Congress 
and  to  the  public,  the  various  positions 
taken  on  this  most  important  Issue  in- 
volving our  continued  deficits  in  our  in- 
ternational payments  accounts.  During 
Dr.  Danlelian's  testimony  the  news 
media  personnel  had  important  business 
elsewhere.  They  were  able  to  be  present 
only  during  the  swbninlstration's  written 
presentation  which  was  sadly  lacking  In 
depth  and  comprehensiveness.  The  re- 
sult is  the  public  dialog  on  the  Issues 
involved  in  this  matter  remains  pretty 
much  on  dead  center. 
mmioNT  or  Dx.  N.  R.  DAjncuAv,  Psksi- 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
□Itgr  to  appear  before  tbe  Oommlttee. 


The  International  Economic  PoUcy  Asso- 
ciation consisting  of  a  number  of  VS.  corpo- 
rations engaged  In  worldwide  trade  and  in- 
vestment operations  is  naturally  Interested 
in  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon 
the  operations  of  its  member  companies. 

l^ie  pending  bill  wUl  not  materially  affect 
their  present  operations.  The  group  as  a 
whole  has  no  position  either  for  or  against 
this  measure.  From  our  point  of  view  It 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  TTi^ited  States  to  allay  In  soma 
measure  the  continuing  and  persistent  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits. 

It  is  clear  from  the  data  shown  in  Tablet 
i  and  2  that  the  Interest  Equalization  Tu 
has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  outfiow  of 
portfolio  capital,  particularly  to  Western 
Europe  since  1963.  The  exemption  granted 
to  Canadian  new  issues  has  allowed  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  U,S.  portfolio  invest- 
ments In  that  country's  securities.  As  shown 
in  Table  3  the  substitution  of  long-  and,  to 
some  extent,  short-term  bank  lending  for 
portfolio  issues,  which  was  a  major  leak- 
age In  1964,  has  been  effectively  controlled 
in  1965  and  1966  by  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  and  the  voluntary  restraint  programs. 

Since  our  membei  companies  have  no  posi- 
tion on  this  bUI,  I  appear  here  in  my  per- 
sonal capacity  as  an  economist  to  comment 
on  the  policy  Implications  of  this  measure. 
There  Is  some  opinion  in  official  circles  hers 
and  in  E^uope  that  the  way  to  solve  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  is  to  restrain 
the  flow  of  private  capital. 

This  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  for- 
eign source  Income  tax  proposals  In  1961,  th« 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  as  originally  In- 
troduced In  1903,  the  control  of  bank  lend- 
ing abroad  initiated  in  1966,  the  "voluntary 
restraint"  program  for  direct  Investment 
abroad  initiated  in  the  same  year,  and  tbs 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax. 

My  real  difficulty  with  the  concentration 
on  the  private  account  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
at  best,  It  is  compensatory  and  not  correc- 
tive. It  Is  a  means  of  buying  time  during 
which  we  hope  the  situation  will  not  get 
worse,  but  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  real  causes 
of  our  difficulty.  In  so  buying  time  we  an 
not  improving  our  earning  capacity  abroad. 
As  these  "temporary"  expedients  are  extend-* 
ed  year  after  year,  they  threaten  to  become 
permanent  controls. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  address  my- 
self to  this  fundamental  question:  Are  w« 
achieving  our  purpose  of  correcting  oui 
persistent  balance  of  payments  deficits  by 
concentrating  on  controls  over  the  private 
sector?  I  raised  this  question  In  my  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  in  1963  in  the 
hearings  on  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  real 
problem  the  United  States  confronted  was 
the  transfer  of  real  resources  in  the  amount 
of  $8  billion  a  year  to  achieve  political  and 
military  objectives,  and  that  tinkering  wltb 
the  private  economy  would  not  achieve  thU 
result.  Nothing  that  has  happened  since 
that  time  causes  me  to  change  my  view- 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  on  a  long-term  baele.  lit  la  ttme 
that  we  take  a  hard  look  at  eome  of  the 
policies  and  pkrograms  that  are  fundamen- 
tally responsible  for  It.  In  tills  lam  Bef erring 
to  our  huge,  global  nallltary  and  aid  oUlga^ 
tlons,  concessions  In  trade  negotiations  wUb* 
out  reciprocity,  our  fallvire  to  eMmlnate  die* 
crimination  against  Ankerloaa  trade,  and  our 
acoeptanoe,  for  political  reeaone,  of  Inter- 
national agreements  and  oonomltmenti 
which  Inhibit  our  capacity  to  earn  foreign 
exchange. 

All  the  facte  Indicate  that  the  persistence 
of  the  balazKM  of  payments  deficits  since 
1950  is  not  due  primarily  to  private  Invest- 
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ments  abroad  or  a  general  weakness  in  our 
economy.  Fundamentally  they  are  due  to 
^Ue  18  billion  a  year  spent  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
eniment  for  aid  and  defense,  not  counting 
tue  outflow  due  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Be- 
cause of  this  war,  our  present  transfer  prob- 
lem Is  closer  to  $10  billion.  The  private 
MCtor  Is  in  surplus  and  has  been  for  most 
or  the  postwar  period.  But  It  has  not  been 
enough  to  carry  the  poUtical  load.  This  Is 
sJiown  In  Table  3.  With  a  little  help  It 
could  do  even  better,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable retrenchment  in  the  public  sector. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  and  the 
Toluntary  restraint  programs  are  an  attempt 
to  Increase  the  private  account  surplus  to 
pay  for  our  Government  commitments.  This 
might  be  acceptable  In  the  Ehort  term  If  the 
Government  deficit  position  were  temporary 
in  nature,  but  obviously  It  Is  not.  There- 
lore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  control  over 
private  capital  Is  not  a  key  to  a  solution  of 
tiils  problem  and  that  If  It  Is  pursued  much 
longer  without  attention  to  fundamentals, 
our  International  financial  position  will  be 
seriously  impaired. 

The  fact  that  the  X3&.  balance  of  payments 
statistics  reflect  an  overall  deficit  of  about 
11.3  and  $1.5  blUlon  In  1965  and  1966,  In 
spite  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  does  not  in 
Itself  leave  any  room  for  optimism.  The 
Improvement  last  year  and  the  year  before 
over  the  previous  deficits  of  $3  to  $3»4  bU- 
lion  was  due  basically  to  special  factors  cen- 
tering about  higher  interest  rates  in  this 
country,  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax,  and 
the  voluntary  restraint  programs.  In  1965, 
there  was  an  Inflow  of  short-term  capital 
amounting  to  $761  million,  as  contrasted 
with  an  outflow  of  $2,146  million  In  1964. 
During  the  flrst  three  quarters  of  1966,  for- 
eigners purchased  $828  million  worth  of  UJ8. 
securities  and  deposited  on  long  term  an- 
other $684  million  with  U.S.  banks.  In  bal- 
ance of  payments  statistics  these  funds  are 
recorded  as  an  Inflow  of  long-term  capital, 
even  though  they  often  Involve  a  switch 
from,  say,  90-day  Treasury  Bills  to  more  than 
one-year.  Time  Certlflcates  of  Deposits 
These  "Inflows"  are  the  result  of  higher  In- 
terest rates  In  this  country  and  are  there- 
fore subject  to  a  quick  and  substantial  rever- 
sal. Table  4  shows  the  effects  of  special 
transactions  in  malting  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments appear  In  better  shape  than  It  really  is. 

The  important  basic  accounts — trade,  mili- 
tary, aid — showed  a  substantial  deterioration 
over  previous  years.  The  trade  surplus  in 
1M6  was  down  to  only  $3.5  billion.  This  was 
due  basically  to  a  20  percent  Increase  In  im- 
ports resulting  from  growth  of  the  national 
product  and  inflationary  pressures.  If  Gov- 
ernment-financed exports  are  excluded  then 
our  trade  surplus  is  negligible,  only  $0.S 
bUUon. 

On  the  military  accounte  the  Vietnam  war 
caused  In  1966  an  expansion  of  direct  off- 
«hore  expendltxires  of  $1  billion,  bringing  the 
total  offshore  military  expenditures  up  to 
13.8  billion.  Military  expenditures  in  Europe 
continue  at  a  level  of  approximately  $1  Vi  bil- 
lion and  Germany  shows  a  reluctance  to 
renew  the  offset  agreement  which  expires 
this  coming  July.  Thus  we  see  no  Improve- 
ment In  this  area. 

In  the  aid  accounts  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury stated  at  the  IMP  meeting  last  Septem- 
ber that  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  were  $750  million. 
These  are  the  direct  balance  of  payments 
costs  of  foreign  aid.  If  the  Indirect  effects 
are  considered,  that  is,  the  substitution  of 
aid-financed  exports  for  former  commercial 
isles,  then  It  Is  our  estimate  that  the  annual 
overall  balance  of  payments  costs  of  our  aid 
programs  are  well  over  $1  billion.  With 
the  growing  volume  of  offshore  procurement 


to  supply  the  Vietnam  economy,  plus  the 
anticipated  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA),  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB) , 
and  the  Asian  and  African  Development 
Banks — all  of  which  operate  under  condi- 
tions of  untied  procurement — ^we  expect  this 
account  to  show  further  deterioration. 

Thus  we  can  conclude  that  the  statistics 
for  1966  concerning  the  size  of  the  overall 
deflclt  disguise  In  effect  the  substantial  de- 
terioration in  the  most  fundamental  ac- 
counts.   (See  Table  5.) 

The  Administration  has  been  relying  on  a 
substantial  Improvement  in  our  trade  ac- 
count as  a  major  step  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  our  Government  has  made  con- 
cessions which  impede  oiu-  exporters,  is  do- 
ing little  to  correct  them,  and  may.  In  the 
Kennedy  Round,  make  further  concessions 
without  full  reciprocity. 

In  1947  we  acceded  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) .  At  that 
time  we  recognized  the  precarloxis  economic 
position  of  the  Western  European  countries. 
In  our  anxiety  to  see  them  strengthen  their 
economies  we  were  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions to  them  to  improve  their  trading  posi- 
tion. The  GATT  rules  permit  the  rebate  of 
indirect  taxes  which  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  European  countries, 
while  denying  others,  Including  the  United 
States,  slnailar  privileges  In  forgiving  on  ex- 
ports direct  Income  taxes. 

This  practice  was  recognized  as  a  subsidy 
for  exports  in  the  original  GATT  agreement 
where  It  was  proposed  that  such  subsidies 
should  be  eliminated  by  January  1,  1958,  or 
the  earliest  practicable  date  thereafter. 
Nevertheless,  in  1960  the  United  States,  in 
response  to  a  proposal  by  Prance,  acceded  to 
the  continuance  of  this  practice.  This  gives 
European  exporters  an  important  subsidy. 
Now  the  EEC  has  agreed  to  adopt  a  common 
value  added  tax  by  January  1,  1970.  This 
system  under  the  GATT  rules  will  give  EEC 
producers  a  substantial  export  advantage 
over  producers  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  changed  competitive 
conditions,  such  a  concession  was  not  appro- 
priate in  1960  and  certainly  further  con- 
tinuance cannot  be  Justlfled  now.  This  dis- 
criminatory provision  should  be  eliminated 
or  our  exporters  should  be  given  fully  com- 
pensatory tax  treatment  in  the  form  of  an 
Export  Trade  Corporation  which  glvee  the 
U.S.  exporter  a  special  reduction  In  Income 
taxes,  as  In  the  case  of  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporations. 

Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  we 
are  now  engaged  In  a  crucial  stage  of  the 
Kermedy  Round  negotiations  to  an  effort  to 
liberalize  and  expand  world  trade.  What 
prospects  are  there  In  these  negotiations  for 
an  Improvement  in  U.S.  exports  to  hard  cur- 
rency areas? 

Agricultural  exports  to  Europe,  partlcu- 
Isj-ly  grains,  have  been  a  most  important 
earner  of  hard  currencies,  about  $2.5  billion 
a  year.  The  Administration  has  consistently 
stated  that  agriculture  was  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  trade  liberalization.  The  EEC 
countries  have  relied  on  a  system  of  variable 
levies  which  are  eqvilvalent  to  tariffs,  ranging 
from  30  percent  to  75  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  UJ3.  poeltlon.  as  stated  on  page  11  of 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  for  1965, 
was,  "Where  other  forms  of  protection  were 
used,  e.g.,  variable  levies,  the  objective 
should  be  to  achieve  a  degree  of  trade  liber- 
alization comparable  to  the  50  percent  cut  in 
flxed  tariff  items."  However,  our  negotiators 
have  given  up  the  fight  on  the  variable  levies 
and  instead  have  made  a  grains  proposal  call- 
tog  for  an  accees  agreement,  higher  wheat 
prices,   management   of   supplies   to   assure 


historic  market  shares,  and  provision  for  con- 
tributions to  world  food  aid  by  exporting  and 
Importtog  countries. 

In  a  world  freed  of  restrictions  our  grain 
producers  have  a  competitive  advantage  and 
could  contribute  expanded  hard  cash  earn- 
ings to  meet  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  pressing  for  concession  from 
less  efficient  producers,  we  have  acceded  to 
their  protectionism.  The  EEC  agricultural 
policy  is  aimed  at  maktog  Prance  the  granary 
of  E^rrope.  Our  response  has  been  to  demand 
"access"  to  EEC.  Our  experience  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Cereals  Agreement  of  1964 
should  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  enforce  an  access  agreement. 

The  propKDsals  of  our  negotiators,  even  if 
accepted,  hold  out  no  hope  of  expanding  hard 
currency  commercial  markets  for  our  grain 
production.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  real 
danger  of  their  diminution  over  a  fairly  short 
time.  The  prospect  that  other  countries.  In 
a  position  to  do  so,  might  In  return  contrib- 
ute to  world  food  aid,  though  laudable.  Is  not 
appropriate  to  a  trade  negotiation  and  cer- 
tainly is  no  basis  for  the  United  States  to 
make  concessions  in  an  area  so  Important  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Do  we  have  to  buy 
charity  from  the  European  Community  for 
the  hungry  in  India  by  making  trade  con- 
cessions? 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  barriers  imposed 
against  U.S.  exports  by  other  countries,  there 
Is  a  plethora  of  nontarlff  barriers  which  sub- 
stantially discriminate  against  our  products. 
These  would  include,  for  example,  the  high 
road  taxes  on  American  automobiles  by  the 
EEC  countries,  which  In  the  case  of  a  Chevro- 
let or  Rambler  In  Prance  amount  to  $200.  It 
woxUd  also  include  other  toternal  taxes  such 
as  horse-power  taxes  penalizing  large  cars, 
quotas  on  coal  and  other  products,  national 
preference  laws  and  practices,  surcharges  and 
stamp  taxes,  and  the  like.  These  nontarlff 
barriers  are,  to  many  cases,  more  restrictive 
than  the  tariff  barriers,  particularly  to  auto- 
mobiles, steel,  coal,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. No  one  In  a  position  to  know  expects 
that  we  shall  obtain  any  relief  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  from  such  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices. 

There  is  nothing  In  these  negotiations  In 
the  Kennedy  Roxind  as  they  now  stand  which 
suggests  that  the  United  States  will  gain  any 
advantage  In  trade  with  the  EEC,  the  major 
source  of  hard  currency  earnings  for  this 
coimtry,  and  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
trading  position  will  be  worsened.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  compete  effectively  for  wider 
world  markets  If  trade  Is  really  freed  from 
restratots.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  we 
must  demand  reciprocity  In  the  freeing  up 
of  such  trade  and  cpnnot  afford  longer  to 
make  concessions  without  reciprocal  advan- 
tage. If  we  cannot  secure  an  agreement  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  which  meets  this  test  by 
June  30,  1967,  then  we  should  amend  and 
extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  go  on 
bargaining  until  we  can  secure  a  satisfactory 
deal.  Certatoly  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  stampeded  Into  a  disadvantageous 
agreement  just  to  meet  a  deadltoe.  In  any 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
in  future  trade  legislation,  we  should  get 
away  from  the  unconditional,  most-favored- 
nation  concept  and  put  emphasis  on  reci- 
procity in  trade  negotlatons.  This  certainly 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  EEC  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries  as  well  as 
newly  emerging  trade  blocs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Admto- 
istratlon  has  been  unaware  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem or  has  failed  to  imtlate  action  to  cor- 
rect it.  The  Government  has  recently  with- 
stood demands  of  the  World  Bank  to  float 
new  bond  Issues  in  the  U.S.  market,  which 
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would  cavise  a  balance  of  payments  drain. 
The  Secretary  of  Treasury  deserves  credit  for 
exhibiting   fortitude   In   this   area. 

The  Administration  has  also  indicated  it 
cannot  make  large  new  contrlbutioits  to  the 
International  Development  Association  and 
the  soft  loan  windows  of  other  intei^iational 
lending  institutions  unless  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  see  thatj  they  do 
not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  firm  insistence  on  adequate  felf-help 
provisions  In  foreign  aid  should  assi^re  more 
effective  use  of  our  help,  and  efforts  lo  secure 
additionallty  of  exports  should  further  lessen 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments  ejects  of 
our  bilateral  aid.  |  • 

The  effort  to  move  from  concessloiial  food 
sales  to  dollar  sales  to  the  less  developed 
coiui tries  Is  laudable,  but  not  an  lajmediate 
relief.  The  efforts  of  the  President  ijo  secure 
the  sharing  of  food  aid  certainly  deserves 
commendation. 

Exp>ort  financing  has  been  improved  sub- 
stantially by  the  Export-Import  Baiilc.  The 
continued  effort  to  secure  compensajtory  ex- 
ports for  our  foreign  currency  costs  jof  troop 
expenditures  in  Germany,  despite  tzie  diffi- 
culty, is  good,  but  insufficient.  Our  forces  in 
Europe  still  cost  tl.5  billion  a  year. J  Similar 
steps  should  be  taken  with  other  European 
countries  to  assure  burden  sharing lat  least 
for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  President's  proposal  to  attltck  our 
deficit  on  tourist  account  certainly  deserves 
support.  We  need  to  encourage  a^d  ade- 
quately fund  a  "See  the  U.S.A."  progiam. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  and  it  can't 
be  done  primarily  through  restraints  on  pri- 
vate Investment.  | 

What  then  are  the  alternatives?  |our  ex- 
penditures abroad  on  Government  jaccount 
to  preserve  the  free  world  exceed  ouij  present 
capacity  to  earn  the  necessary  foreign  ex- 
change. There  is  no  reason  to  expsct  that 
we  can,  at  an  early  date,  Increase  oui  foreign 
earnings  sufficiently  to  meet  the  btu.  We 
have  the  economic  strength  to  subply  the 
resources  necessary  but  have  not  found  the 
means  to  transfer  them  directly  in  the  form 
of  goods  and  services.  0\ir  free  woild  allies 
who  have  the  means  are  not  willing  to  share 
the  burden  with  us.  If  we  go  o^  as  we 
have,  otir  economic  position  may  be  to  weak- 


ened that  we  cannot  continue  to  meet  all 
our  commitments  on  the  scale  and  time 
schedule  we  have  set. 

It  Is  not  time  to  reconsider  our  commit- 
ments and  determine  whether  all  of  them 
deserve  the  priority  we  have  given  them, 
reassess  our  pKXltion,  and  scale  our  expend- 
itures down  to  the  level  we  can  support, 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  our  eco- 
nomic strength?  Would  the  world  really  fall 
apart  If  we  stopped  some  of  the  things  we 
are  doing  or  stretched  out  the  time  schedule? 
Is  it  altogether  certain  that  some  of  our 
allies  would  not  do  more  if  they  became  con- 
vinced we  were  not  going  to  do  it  alone? 

Distasteful  as  this  approach  may  be  to 
some.  Is  it  not  preferable  to  forced  and  dis- 
orderly retrenchment  imposed  on  us  because 
we  have  overcommitted  ourselves  so  far  that 


we  can't  do  all  we  have  seemed  to  promise? 
If  fundamental  corrective  steps  are  not  taken 
soon,  we  may  be  forced  to  suspend  the  gold 
reserve  requirements  or  gold  payments,  in 
either  event  we  probably  have  only  a  very 
few  short  years  before  the  day  of  reckoning. 
This  is  the  time  for  fundamental  reassess- 
ment and  correction  and  not  for  further 
temporizing. 

The  long-term  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends,  finally,  on  the  in- 
creased commercial  sale  of  goods  and  services 
for  hard  currencies  and  the  Increase  of  hard 
currency  returns  on  Investment.  Such  earn- 
ings are  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can  meet 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  attendant  on  our 
position  of  leadership.  We  must  Increase 
these  earnings  or  reduce  our  foreign  expendi- 
tures  on  public  account. 


Table  1. — Net  portfolio  investments  in  foreign  securities 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Portfolio  outflows,  total '. 


Canada 

Western  Europe. 

Japan 

Latin  America 

Other 


Other  long-term,  total. 


Canada. 

Western  Europe. 

Japan 

Latin  America  '. 
Other 


ehcrt-term  outflows,  bank  and  nonbank,  tota 


Canada 

Western  Europe. 

Japan 

Latin  America.. 
Other 


Qrand  total . 


>  Excludes  direct  foreign  Investments. 

*  1st  3  quarters  computed  at  annual  rate. 

•  Includes  transactions  in  outstanding  issue) 
<  Data  for  Japan  are  bank  credits  omy.    'Tpus 

oaleulated  as  residual. 


Net  new  issues  • 

Transac- 
tions in 

Year 

All  areas 

Western 
Europe 

Canada       Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics 

All  other 
countries 

International 
institutions 

outst.'uiding 
securities* 

1946 

223 
-101 

-88 

-15 

47 

-378 

-220 

-132 

-185 

62 

-279 

-418 

-870 

-529 

-354 

-375 

-873 

-1,056 

-870 

-984 

-684 

16 

-6 

« 

-7 

6 

12 

9 

7 

12 

-18 

10 

-5 

-105 

-69 

1 

-27 

-162 

-349 

isr. 

14; 

-lOi 

-'3 

9 

-.14 

-120 

-95 

-79 

115 

-274 

-205 

-328 

-383 

-109 

-182 

-374 

-886 

-613 

-801 

-692 

46 
31 
10 
14 

9 

11 

10 

9 

8 

5 

9 

10 

-4 

10 

-95 

-4 

-88 

-17 

-188 

-26 

-44 

-24 

-26 

2 

1 

4 

-48 

-37 

-30 

-45 

-47 

-62 

-47 

-83 

-90 

-73 

-168 

-181 

-215 

-83 

-147 

78 

42 

1947. 

1948 

-243 

140 

1949 

43 

19.')0 

1951.. 

1952     .... 

19 

-139 

-82 

-23 

-81 

38 

-171 

-350 

3 

-78 

6 

-68 

12 

14 

-150 

-38 

-142 
2S 
13} 

1953 

22J 

1954 

-•)] 

19.55 

-C 

1956 

-142 

1957 

-84 

1958 

-380 

1959 

—140 

1960 

1961 

-S0» 
-387 

1962 

-W 

1963 

-4t 

1964 

in 

1965    

-60 
12 

221 

1966> 

2B 

Total 

-8,078 

-618 

-4,532 

-284 

-1,320 

-1,324 

-SU 

'  Includes  redemptions. 

'  1946-49  data  derived  as  residuals  without  adjustment  for  direct  foreign  investment. 

'  Annual  rate  of  1st  3  quarters. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supplement  (revised  edition),  1963; 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1965  and  December  1966,  pp.  21,  31;  and  Hearings  on  the  Interest  Equalization  Tai 
Act  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1963,  p.  94. 


Table  2. — Private  capital  movements,  1960-66 ' 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1960 


-663 


-203 

-128 

-18 

-98 

-228 


-200 


32 

-18 

«-3 

-159 

«-54 


-1,348 


-213 
-421 

-500 

-190 

-24 


-2,211 


1961 


-762 


-270 

-260 

-70 

-22 

-140 


-283 


10 

-118 

-34 

-108 
-16 


-1,556 


-603 
-47 
-886 
-160 
-161 


-2,881 


1962 


-978 


-293 
-178 
-120 
-110 

-272 


-268 


-37 

-84 

-108 

-39 

10 


-644 


-64 

-177 

-246 

-102 

44 


-1,777 


1963 


-1,104 


-849 
-246 
-184 
-18 
-107 


-691 


2 

-604 

-120 

22 

9 


-785 


-87 
-467 

-99 
-126 


-2,480 


1964 


-677 


-606 

181 

18 

-190 

-60 


-1,288 


-276 
-671 
-135 
-137 
-79 


-2,111 


-398 
-376 
-622 
-604 
-216 


-4,086 


1966 


-768 


-464 

60 

-38 

-39 

-287 


-322 


-63 
138 

-24 
-168 
-302 


761 


881 
38 
71 

-21 
-176 


-319 


1966  > 


-416 


-(H) 

la 

10 

-» 


in 


-7 

at 

m 
-11 

-141 


88 


260 

-M 

30* 

-« 

-2« 


-IB 


and  redemptions. 

Other,"  overstated  accordingly,  is 


•  Includes  Western  Hemisphere  dependencies  in  1963, 1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1965,  pp. 
16,  17,  20,  21.  and  December  1966,  pp.  21,  31;  and  Board  of  Governors  of  the  FedersI 
Reserve  System,  Supplement  to  Baiilng  andMonetary  Statistics  (Washington:  1982). 
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Table  3. — Private  and  Government  sectors  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  1960-66 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 
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1960-1961  (average) 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966' 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

Private 

Govern- 
ment 

17.6 

3.3 

4.0 

.5 

2.4 
.4 
.2 

18.2 

4.1 

4.4 

.4 

3.0 
.5 

.2 

19.3 

4.2 

4.7 

.3 

3.6 
.5 
.2 

22.6 
5.0 
6.2 

.1 

3.6 
.6 
.3 

23.6 
8.0 
6.6 

-.2 

3.6 
.6 
.3 

25.6 
6.7 
6.1 
1.8 

3.8 
.6 
.3 

other  service  receipts 

I/xig-term  capital  inflows 

.'e" 

.1 

v% 

.6 

.6 
.4 

.6 
.8 

.7 
.2 

.8 

Oovernment  liabilities' 

.2 

Total  receipts 

25.4 

3.7 

27.1 

4.9 

28.5 

6.2 

32.8 

6.8 

34.6 

5.3 

39.2 

6.7 

-14.6 
-5.2 
-2.6 

-16.2 
-5.6 
-2.9 

-170 
-6.2 
-3.7 

-18.6 
-6.6 
-4.4 

-21.8 
-7.2 
-4.3 

-26.8 
-7.4 
-3.4 

Imports -. 

Services - — -- 

Private  long-term  investments 

Military  cash  outflows 

-.9 
""-3"o" 

-1.0 
""-l.X 

A    4 

-1.1 
....„--.. 

-1.3 

■""-2T 

4  3 

-1.4 

-2'8' 
-4.3 

-i.4 

-3^6 

-4.6 

(Jovernment  grants  and  loans 

Total  payments 

-22.4 

-7.6 

-24.6 

-8.4 

-26.9 

-8.6 

-29.8 

-8.4 

-33.0 

-8.5 

-36.3 

-9.6 

Basic  position - 

Short-term  capital  outflows 

3.0 
-1.6 

-3.9 

2.5 
-.5 

1     ^ 

-3.6 

1.6 

-.8 

4 

-3.4 

3.2 
-2.1 
—1  2 

-2.9 

1.6 

.7 

-.4 

-3.2 

2.9 
-.1 
-.3 

-3.9 

Unrecorded  outflows 

.8 

-3.9 

.8 

-3.8 

.2 

-3.4 

-.1 

-2.9 

1.8 

-3.2 

2.5 

-3.9 

1  Annual  rate  for  1st  3  quarters. 

•  Excludes  debt  prepaymnnts  of  $53,000,000  in  1960,  $696,000,000  in  1961,  $681,000,000 
in  1962.  $326,000,000  in  1963,  $122,000,000  in  1964,  $221,000,000  in  1966,  and  $236,000,000 
during  the  1st  3  quarters  of  1966. 

1  Excludes  .wlc  of  medium-term  Oovernment  securities  to  foreign  governments  which 
toUled  $251,000,000  in  1962,  $642,000,000  in  1963,  $547,000,000  in  1964,  and  $252,000,000 
In  1965.    During  1966,  $997,000,000  of  these  securities  matured  and  were  not  renewed. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Washington; 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965),  June  1965,  p.  12;  Deceml)er  1965,  pp.  18,  20: 
March  1966,  pp.  18-22;  December  1966,  pp.  21,  31. 


Table  4.— Effect  of  temporary  factors  and 
special  transactions  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Table  5. — U.S.  balance  of  payments  by  major 
sectors — Continued 


1964 

1965 

1966 

Overall  deficit " 

-2.8 

-1.4 

-1.5 

.1 

.5 

-.1 

.2 

-1.5 
-.6 

.2 

•2 

-.4 

.2 

.3 

.4 

».4 

Advance  payments  for  mill- 

».4 

Inflow  of  long-terra  capital: 
U.S.  corporate  seourities. 
Long-term  bank  de- 
posits                   --. 

1.1 
.8 

Short-term  capital  trans- 
actions: 
Bank       

.1 

Vonbank            

-.1 

Total,  special  or 
temporary  trans- 

-1.4 

.9 

2.7 

'  Liquidity  basis  of  measurement. 

>  Includes  reported  prepayment  by  West  Germany  m 
4th  quarter  of  $196,000,000. 

'  Includes  reported  advance  payment  by  West  Ger- 
many in  4th  quarter  of  $250,000,000. 

Source:  Stu'vey  of  Current  Business,  June  1966  and 
December  1966. 

Tablb  5. — U.S.  balance  of  payments  by  major 

sectors 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


[In  biUions  of  dollars] 

1964 

1965 

1966  1 

Fweign  aid: 

Rereiots                    

3.6 
-4.3 

3.6 
-4.3 

4.0 

-4.7 

-.7 

-.7 

-.7 

Direct  investments: 
Receipts: 

Income            - 

3.7 

.8 

-2.4 

4.0 

.9 

-3.4 

4.1 

Royalties,  fees 

ExDenditures         

1.0 
-3.1 

Balance          

2.1 

1.5 

2.0 

Other  private  capital: 

1.8 
-4.1 

1.4 
-.3 

1.6 

-.6 

Balance ,.- 

-2.8 

1.1 

1.0 

Foreign  capital: 
Receipts: 

Direct  investments. .- 
Other 

(•) 
3.3 

-1.0 
-.5 

.1 
.3 

-1.2 
-.5 

-.1 
2.5 

Payments: 

Private     

-1.3 

Government       

-.6 

Balance      

1.8 

-1.3 

.5 

1964 

1965 

1866  > 

Merchandise  exports  exclud- 

25.3 

-2.8 

-18.6 

26.3 

-2.8 
-21.6 

29.0 

Less  aid-flnanced  exports 

-3.0 
-26.8 

Commercial  balance — 

3.9 

2.0 

.5 

Tourism: 

Receipts.    

1.1 
-2.2 

1.2 
-2.4 

1.4 

-2.6 

Balance 

-1.1 

-1.2 

-1.2 

Transportation: 

Receints               

2.3 
-2.5 

2.4 
-2.7 

2.6 

-2.9 

Balance 

.2 

.3 

-.3 

Military: 

Receints               

.7 
-2.8 

.8 
-2.9 

.9 

-3.6 

Balance 

-2.1 

-2.1 

-2.7 

>  1st  3  quarters  at  aimual  rate. 

» Excludes   transportation    expenditures   on    foreign 
carriers. 

>  Less  than  $50,000,000. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1966  and 
December  1966. 


CONGRESSMAN  PAUL  FINDLEY 
CHALLENGES  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S VIETNAM  AND  COMMUNIST 
TRADE  POLICIES 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
xuianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  certain 


observers  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  whom 
I  have  named  "owls"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  "hawks"  and  the  "doves,"  have 
focused  in  upon  an  incongruity  in  our 
policy  regarding  East- West  trade  and 
Vietnam.  Among  these  "owls"  is  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
Paul  Findley,  of  Ilhnois,  who  is  actively 
challenging  the  administration's  policies 
of  trading  with  Communist  countries  who 
in  turn  are  openly  supporting  our  ene- 
mies in  Vietnam. 

Because  I  hope  that  much  more 
thought  will  be  given  to  this  strange 
business  of  using  military  force — the 
lives  of  our  young  men — without  using 
our  full  economic  weight,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
appearing  recently  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  and  an  excellent  editorial 
commenting  on  the  events  reported : 
GAO  Blasts  State,  JtJSTiCE  Depahtments: 
Vegetable  On,  Sale  to  Trro  Assailed 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice rebuked  the  State  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments Monday  for  pushing  an  illegal  sale 
of  cut-rate  vegetable  oU  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. 

GAO  warned  the  departments  against  pro- 
ceeding with  the  transaction  because  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  sending  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

But  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  informed 
a  Congressional  critic  of  the  deal  that  his  de- 
partment is  going  ahead  anyhow  and  will  see 
that  Yugoslavia  gets  the  35,000  tons  of  Unit- 
ed States  edible  oil. 

tr.8.  SUBSIDT 

Rep.  Paul  Plndley  (Rep.),  Illinois,  has 
charged  that  the  sale,  which  Involves  a 
United  States  government  subsidy  of  $4,000,- 
000,  Is  a  clear  violation  of  a  1966  law  forbid- 
ding subsidized  commodity  sales  to  coun- 
tries helping  North  Vietnam. 

He  asked  GAO,  an  Independent  Investiga- 
tive arm  of  Congress,  for  a  legal  ruling  on 
whether  medical  supplies  sent  by  an  organi- 
zation caUed  "The  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Assistance  to  the  People  of  North  Viet- 
nam" would  bring  the  1966  law  Into  effect. 
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GAO  said  yes,  explaining  that  "t^e  fiir- 
nlshlng  of  supplies  to  Nortb  Vletnatn  gives 
aid  and  comlort  to  the  enemy  regardless  of 
whether  the  supplies  are  furnished  by  the 
government  of  a  nation  or  by  a  prlvatt  entity 
within  the  nation."  I 

PBICE  TAG  I 

Both  State  and  Justice  had  claimed  that 
the  oil  deal  would  be  legal.  But  oAo  said 
they  were  Ignoring  "the  true  meaning?'  of  the 
1966  law.  J 

The  price  of  the  oil  would  be  $9,60a000,  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States  Governpient. 

The  Tito  government  would  pay  nf  inter- 
est for  two  years.  Then  It  would  pay  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  while  the  debt 
was  repaid  over  ten  years.  |  ' 

The  federal  Treasury  has  been  paying  over 
6  per  cent  on  some  recent  borrowings!  Many 
private  borrowers  are  paying  well  ovep:  6  per 
cent,  when  they  are  lucky  enough  j  to  get 
a  mortgage  loan. 

The  State  Department  sees  the  oil  Ideal  as 
"brldge-bullding"  to  the  Communis^  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe.  I 

Mr.  Ptndley  has  pointed  to  receni  state- 
ments by  the  Tito  government  to  tli  effect 
that  it  will  not  be  deterred  from  continuing 
Its  "economic  relations"  with  North  Vietnam. 

He  has  also  said  there  Is  nothing  to  stop 
Yugoslavia  from  buying  any  amount  of  oil  In 
commercial  world  markets  and  paying  the 
going  price,  Instead  of  relying  on  the] United 
States  Treasury  for  a  subsidy. 

IixxcAi.  TtJcosLAv  On.  Peal  | 

Although  the  State  Department  defends  its 
position  as  being  within  the  letter  '  of  the 
law  In  selling  vegetable  oil  to  Cotaknunlst 
Yugoslavia,  the  action  appears  a  cleat  viola- 
tion of  a  1966  act  forbidding  subsidlsiad  com- 
modity sales  to  countries  helping  North 
Vietnam. 

Representative  Paul  Plndley  (Rep^) .  nil- 
nols,  has  rightly  charged  that  the  A(tznlnls- 
tratlon's  deal  with  Yugoslavia's  Refd  boss 
Tito — involving  a  United  States  subBldy  of 
$4,000,000  on  a  $9,600,000  sale  of  35.000  tons 
of  edible  oil — ojsenly  rejects  the  Intent  of  the 
1966  law. 

Mr.  Plndley  is  backed  up  by  the  general 
Accounting  Office,  an  independent  intestiga- 
tlve  arm  of  Congress,  which  says  the  t>il  deal 
ignores  "the  true  meaning"  of  the  law. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Administration 
backed  down  from  proposed  Pood-foi-Peace 
sales  to  Yugoslavia,  under  the  fire  df  Con- 
gressman Plndley  who  pointed  out  that  vari- 
ous Yugoslav  groups  have  been  sending  med- 
ical supplies  to  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  now  obvious  the  retreat  at  th»t  time 
was  only  a  tactical  maneuver  aimed  at  silenc- 
ing critics  of  the  State  Department's  policy 
of  "bulldlnj  bridges"  to  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk  apparently 
feels  this  time  he  is  on  sound  enou^  legal 
ground  to  ram  through  the  oil  deal  despite 
rebukes  from  congressional  critics.      i 

Legality  aside,  it  seems  the  only  iiorally 
proper  stand  is  that  taken  by  Mr.  Jindley; 
If  the  United  States  sells  vegetable]  oil  to 
Yugoslavia  it  is  helping  a  Communis^  coun- 
try that  is  aiding  and  abetting  our  qnemles 
In  Vietnam. 

It's  a  shabby  example  to  set  for  Hie  rest 
of  the  Free  World.  1 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr,  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctmns]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Eccord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiii  most 


pleased  that  the  Human  Investment  Act 
has  been  receiving  increased  support  In 
and  out  of  Congress.  As  of  this  date,  the 
bill  which  provides  a  tax  credit  to  the 
private  sector  for  its  manpower  training 
expenses,  has  128  cosponsors  in  the  House 
and  29  in  the  Senate. 

Equally  important  is  the  attention  and 
support  this  bill  is  receiving  from  educa- 
tional, business  groups,  and  the  news 
media.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
today  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  of  February  6, 
1967,  Intimating  that  the  time  may  be 
right  for  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
certainly  hope  that  it  is,  as  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  keep  our  efforts  to  train  and 
retrain  our  labor  force  in  step  with  the 
continuing  increased  demand  for  skilled 
labor  in  our  dynamic  economy. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Retubn  Job  Training  to  Business 

The  time  may  be  right  for  passage  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas  Curtis'  Human  Investment 
Act  which  proposes  giving  businessmen  a  tax 
credit  for  training  unemployed. 

It  offers  a  far  more  effective  means  of 
training  and  re-tralning  those  who  are  out 
of  work  than  the  govemment-flnanced  pro- 
grams In  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Curtis  plan  is  based  "on  the  fact  that 
the  most  effective  Job  training  in  the  nation 
has  always  been  business  and  labor  working 
together." 

A  similar  bUl  was  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Curtis  at  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress 
but  failed,  largely  because  public  sentiment 
on  the  poverty  war  still  hadn't  crystalized. 
The  nimierous  instances  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency In  the  programs  imder  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  have  turned  public 
opinion  against  this  method  of  Job  tra'.nlng. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Curtis  plan  would 
save  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, as  It  performed  the  Job  training  mission 
In  a  much  more  creditable  manner. 


REDUCTION    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 
FOR  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  obj  action. 

Mr.  SCHWENGIil..  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  President  announced  the  ar- 
bitrary cutback  in  highway  construction 
funds,  some  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
legal  basis  for  his  action. 

In  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association 
publication,  "Road  Report,"  volume  18, 
No.  2,  January  17,  1967,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  United  States  Code 
which  are  relevant  to  the  President's  ac- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  report 
coincides  with  my  own  view  that  the 
President's  action  is  not  based  on  any 
lawful  authority. 

For  this  reason  I  want  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
legal  analysis  prepared  by  the  Iowa  Good 
Roads  Association. 

Road  Report 
rkdttcnon  of  federai-  tttnus  por  highways 

The  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  believes 
there   is   Justification   for   questioning   the 


rights  of  any  individual,  or  group,  to  reduce, 
at  this  time  the  highway  allotments  for  the 
current  year  and  for  fiscal  1968  below  the 
figures  for  this  year.  (In  the  following 
analysis  italicizing  has  been  done  by  the 
Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  emphasis  of  certain  portions.) 

coNSTrrcmoN  op  the  united  states 

Article  I,  Section  1 — 

"All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." 

Article  I,  Section  7 — 

"All  Bills  for  raising  Revenues  shall  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills." 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  it." 

Article  I,  Section  8 — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Ex- 
cises,— ." 

Article  II,  Section  1 — 

"The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America—." 

(Later  In  Article  II,  Section  1,  is  the  Oath 
of  Office : ) 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  mj 
Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Article  11,  Section  3 — 

"He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consider- 
ation such  Measures  as  he  shall  Judge  neces- 
sary and  exi>edient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  Case  of  IMsagreement  between 
them  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  u 
be  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  Am- 
bassadors and  other  public  Ministers;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  United  States." 

Article  m — (Defines  the  powers  of  the 
Judicial  branch.) 

Article  VI— 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Lav 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  m  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding." 

Page  53  of  the  1963-64  edition  of  United 
States  Government  Organization  Manual, 
reviewing  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  states  one  of  its  functions  is : 

"To  keep  the  President  informed  of  the 
progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  work  proposed,  work 
actually  initiated,  and  work  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  timing  of  work 
between  the  several  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; all  to  the  end  that  the  work  programs 
of  the  several  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govenunent  may  be  coordi- 
nated and  that  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  may  be  expended  in  the  most 
economical  manner  possible  with  the  least 
possible  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  (page  303,  United  States  Government 
Organization  Manual,  1963-64)  the  purpose 
is  stated  as : 

"The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  carries 
out  the  responsibilities  and  authority  of 
the  Secretary  virlth  respect  to  Federal  and 
Federal-aid  highway  construction,  adminis- 
tration and  research,  more  specifically  de- 
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Bcribed  in  provisions  of  title  23,  U.S.  Code— 
•^Bhwavs." 

"Actlvitlea:— The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
administers  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
the  Improvement,  in  cooperation  with  the 
several  States,  of  roads  on  the  Pederal-ald 
primarily,  secondary,  and  inter-state  highway 
iystems   and   urban   extensions   thereof; — ." 

VOLUME     I.     TTTLE     23,     UNTTED     STATES     CODE— 

"highways" 

Sec.  104.  Apportionment. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  and  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  after  making 
the  deduction  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  shall  apportion  the  remainder 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenditure  upon  the  Pederal-ald  systems 
for  that  fiscal  year,  among  the  several  states 
in  the  follovrtng  manner:  (For  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  extensions,  details  are 
shown  on  page  7  of  Federal  Laws,  Regula- 
tions and  Other  Material  Relating  to  High- 
ways.   For  the  Interstate  see  pages  8-10.) 

(Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  referred  to  above 
define  the  method  of  apportionments  for  the 
Interstate  System.  Deductions  authorized 
by  sub -section  (a)  provide  for  not  to  exceed 
three  and  three-quarters  percent  of  all  sums 
authorized  for  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  for  carrying  on  the  research 
authorized  under  Sec.  307.) 

(e)  On  or  before  January  1  preceding  the 
commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  certify  to  each  of  the  State  high- 
way departments  the  sums  which  he  has  ap- 
portioned hereunder  to  each  State  for  such 
ilBcal  year,  and  also  the  sums  which  he  has 
deducted  for  research  and  administration 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

Sec.  118.  AvallabUity  of  sums  apportioned, 
(a)  On  and  after  the  date  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  certified  to  each  State  highway 
department  the  sums  apportioned  to  each 
Pederal-ald  system  or  part  thereof  purstiant 
to  an  authorization  under  this  title,  or  under 
prior  Acts,  such  sudm  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

VOLUME  m,  INTERNAI,  REVENUE  CODE  AND 
HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  LAWS 

(See  pages  87-89  of  Federal  Laws,  Regula- 
tions and  Other  Material  Relating  to  High- 
ways.) 

The  Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Title 
n,  is  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956. 

Sec.  209.  Highway  Tnist  FHind. 

(a)  (Describes  creation  of  Tmst  Fund) . 

(b)  Declaration  of  Policy. — It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
If  It  hereafter  appears — 

(1)  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Trust 
Fund  (exclusive  of  advances  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  wUl  be  lees  than  the  total  expendi- 
tures from  such  Fund)  (exclusive  of  repay- 
ments of  such  advances) ;  or — 

(2)  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  the  various  classes  of  persons  using 
the  Federal-aid  highways,  or  otherwise  de- 
riving benefits  from  such  highways.  Is  not 
equitable,  the  Congress  shall  enact  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  total 
receipts  and  total  expenditures,  or  such  equi- 
table distribution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Transfer  to  Trust  Fund  of  Amounts 
Equivalent  to  Certain  Taxes.  (This  defines 
the  taxes  on  motor  fuel,  tread  rubber,  trucks 
and  buses,  tires  and  tubes,  and  vehicle  use, 
going  to  the  Trust  Fvmd.) 

(e)  Management  of  Trust  Fund. 

(1)  In  General. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the 
Trust  Fund,  and  (after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  to  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  each  year  on  the  financial  condition  and 
the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
on  Its  expected  condition  and  operations 
during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  up  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973. 


Each  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
imient  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  Is  made. 

(2)  Investment. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such 
portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his 
Judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  in  Interest-bearing  obllgaUons  of  the 
United  States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  SUtes.  (This  section  then  goes  on  to 
explain  the  operation  of  these  Investments, 
interest  rates,  and  sale  of  obligations.) 

(4)  Interest  and  Certain  Proceeds.  The 
interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of.  any  obligations  held  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(f )  Expenditures  from  Trust  Fund. 
(1)       Federal-Aid      Highway      Program. 

Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  approved  by  appropriation  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  after  June  30,  1956,  and 
before  October  1,  1972.  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  heretofore  or  here- 
after incurred  under  the  Pederal-Ald  Road 
Act  approved  July  11,  1916,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  which  are  attributable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  (Including  those  portions 
of  general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  payable  from  such 
appropriations) . 

(g)  Adjustments  of  Apportionments.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to 
time,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  estimate  the  amounts  which 
win  be  available  In  the  Highway  Trust  Pimd 
to  defray  the  expenditures  which  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund.  In  any 
case  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that,  after  all  other  expenditures 
required  to  be  made  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  have  been  defrayed,  the  amounts  which 
will  be  available  in  such  fund  wUl  be 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expenditures  which 
will  be  required  aa  a  result  of  apportionment 
to  the  States  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System,  he  shall  so 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Connmerce  and  shall 
further  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
to  the  amoimt  which,  after  all  other  expendi- 
txires  required  to  be  made  from  such  fund 
have  been  defrayed,  will  be  available  In  such 
fund  to  defray  the  expenditures  required  as 
a  result  of  apportionment  to  the  States  of 
Federal-aid  highway  fimda  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  such  fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Conmierce  shall  deter- 
mine the  percentage  which  such  amount  is 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  shall  thereafter  apportion 
to  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of 
the  Interstate  System,  In  lieu  of  the  amount 
which  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion would  be  apportioned,  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
such  percentage.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  that  there  will  be 
available  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
amounts  which,  after  all  other  expenditiwes 
required  to  be  made  from  such  fund  have 
been  defrayed,  will  be  available  to  defray  the 
expenditures  required  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  any  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  for  the  Interstate  System  previously 
withheld  from  apportionment  for  any  fiscal 
year,  he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
apportion  to  the  States  such  portion  of  the 
funds  so  withheld  from  apportionment  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  advised 
him  may  be  so  apportioned  without  causing 
expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  Interstate  System  to  exceed  amounU 


available  In  such  fund  to  defray  such  ex- 
penditures. Any  funds  apportioned  pur- 
suunt  to  the  nrovlslons  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  remain  avaUable  for  expenditure 
until  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  apportioned. 

The  above  portions  are  the  only  ones  we 
can  find  In  the  Highway  Laws  pertaining  to 
apportionments. 

On  August  30,  1965,  G  65-135,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  did  apportion  $4.0  billion  of  Fed- 
eral-aid for  fiscal  1967,  of  which  Iowa's  share 
was  $20,678,726  for  ABC.  and  $35,903,250  for 
Interstate,  for  a  total  of  $56,581,976,  These 
apportionments  were  authorized  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  signed  Into  law  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  on  August  28,  1965,  and  the 
ABC  portion  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1964. 

On  October  10,  1966,  BPR  66-34,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  did  apportion  *4.4  billion  for 
fiscal  1968,  of  which  Iowa's  share  for  ABC 
was  $20,586,414  and  IntersUte  $40,855,590, 
for  a  total  of  $61,442,004.  These  apportion- 
ments were  authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Johnson  on  September  13, 
1966.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  showed  revenues  of  $3,669,464,000 
going  into  the  Trust  Fund  for  Fiscal  1965, 
and  $3,966,949,000  In  Fiscal  1966  (Including 
an  item  of  $7,983,000  for  interest  earned.) 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  November  29, 
1966.  in  Wichita,  Alan  8.  Boyd,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
stated  that  "Trends  In  vehicle  use  and  fuel 
consvunptlon  Indicate  an  increase  of  about  4 
percent  in  1967's  revenues,  and  about  the 
same  amount  In  1968."  This  wovUd  result 
In  Income  of  approximately  $4,126,000,000  in 
fiscal  1967,  and  $4,291,000,000  In  fiscal  1968. 
These  amounts  would  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  full  apportionment  for  fiscal  1967.  If 
the  apportionments  are  cut  to  $3,300,000,000 
as  announced,  and  the  same  amotmt  would 
be  the  maximum  for  fiscal  1968,  what  wlU 
become  of  the  surplus  of  about  $826,000,000 
in  fiscal  1967,  and  $991,000,000  In  fiscal  1968, 
except  to  accumulate  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  draw  Interest? 

It  Is  questionable  whether  there  will  be 
sufficient  revenues  to  take  care  of  the  $4- 
400,000,000  apportioned  under  the  1966  High- 
way Act  for  fiscal  1968,  but  the  revenues 
should  be  sufficient  to  continue  on  the  full 
basis  originally  apportioned  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  at  least  as  much  for  fiscal 
1968,  which  would  be  $4,000,000,0000,  with 
approximately  $61,400,000  coming  to  Iowa. 

The  October  4,  1966  Newsletter  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  con- 
tained a  statement  that  "the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  program  Is  atop  a  list  of  programs 
being  considered  for  Immediate  reductions 
m  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  government  to 
stem  inflation.    They  said: 

"Budget  Bureau  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  in  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  said 
that  an  outline  was  prepared  for  trimming 
$1.6  bllUon  from  the  total  Federal  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  including  a  10  per- 
cent across-the-board  cut  In  Federal  sup- 
ported construction  programs.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  10  percent  reduction  In  available 
highway  construction  funds  will  be  accom- 
plished by  deferring,  stretching  out  and 
otherwise  reducing  the  volume  of  new  work." 
Based  on  our  understanding  of  the  Intent 
of  the  law,  as  related  above,  we  raise  certain 
questions.  By  what  right  can  this  legislation 
be  changed  by  anyone  other  than  Congress? 
By  what  other  process  can  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  be  disregarded? 

We  of  course  must  do  everything  possible 
to  terminate  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam.  and 
to  stem  Infiatlon,  both  of  which  have  been 
given  as  reasons  for  the  cutback  in  the  high- 
way program.  But  the  highway  program, 
being  supported  entirely  by  taxes  on  highway 
tisers,  is  different  from  other  federally  sup- 
ported programs,  and  there  should  be  better 
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ways  to  stem  inflation  than  by  cv.ttiTig 
a    badly-needed   highway  constructiim 
gram,  which   is  paid  for  in  its  entirety 
taxes  earmarked  for  that  purpose  orly 
for    which    sufficient    money    seems 
assured  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen(;leman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfermai^]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  j '  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaktr,  my 
colleagues  who  to>5k  part  in  the  $pecial 
order  on  Thursday.  February  16,  in  honor 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Diy — 49 
years  of  resistance — CoNOREa  signal 
Record,  pages  3536-3537 — will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  New  York  City  contention 
held  by  the  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York  at  Webster  Hall, 
Manhattan,  on  Sunday,  February  19. 

At  that  time  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing their  convention,  whose  jchair- 
man  was  Algirdas  Budreckis.  ! 

The  Lithuanian  American  douncil 
of  Greater  New  York  represents  some 
45,000  Americans  of  Lithuanian  qescent 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  iand  is 
affiliated  with  the  Lithuanian  Amierlcan 
Council,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  HI.  It  was  first  organised  in 
1940  when  Lithuania  was  subjugated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  \ 

At  the  convention,  a  resolutloh  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  mor0  than 
500  people  present,  and,  because! of  its 
significance,  I  want  to  bring  it  io  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Resoltttion  Adoptw)  by   Ltthtjanian  Raixt 
ON  Pebbuart  19.  1967 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,  citizens  and  permanent  resldtots  of 
the  United  States,  gathered  on  February  19, 
1967,  at  Webster  Hall,  New  York  City,  ^com- 
memorate the  49th  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Independent  State  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Noting  the  United  States  President's  state- 
ment of  October  7,  1966,  to  the  effect  that 
"one  great  goal  of  a  united  West  Is  to  heal 
the  wound  In  Europe  which  now  cuts  East 
from  West  and  brother  from  brother"; 

Voicing  once  more  our  protest  agaliist  the 
international  crime  perpetrated  by  Soviet 
Russia  by  Invading  and  forcibly  incorporat- 
ing Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union; 

Reaffirming  the  unswerving  determl  nation 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  inde- 
pendence and  freedom; 

Expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  Gavern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  its  st^dfast 
policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  situation 
created  in  Lithuania  by  Soviet  aggiesslon 
and  for  its  support  of  the  right  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  to  self-determination; 

Recalling  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  December  14,  1960,  which  proclaims  that 
"all  peoples  have  the  right  of  self -detei  mina- 
tlon;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they  fre<ly  de- 
termine their  political  status  and  freeljr  pur- 
sue their  economic,  social  and  ciiltural 
development"; 

KESOZ.VK 

(1)  To  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I 

(a)  to  Include  the  quesUon  of  the  rastora- 
Uon   of   th«   Independence   and  freedom   of 


Lithuania  in  the  U.S.  Government's  program 
of  "making  Europe  whole  again"; 

(b)  to  give  the  due  course  to  the  Congress 
Conciurent  Resolution  No.  416,  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  and  at  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional forums  and  by  such  means  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  to  the  peoples 
of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania"; 

(2)  To  \irge  the  Free  Europe  Radio  to  ex- 
tend its  broadcasts  to  Lithuania; 

(3 )  To  assure  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
Soviet  occupation  of  our  unshakable  deter- 
mination to  spare  no  efforts  and  sacrifices 
until  Lithuania  will  become  independent 
and  free  again; 

(4)  To  urge  the  American  Lithuanians  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment opposing  Communist  expansion 
everywhere  and  aiming  at  the  respect  for  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  captive 
peoples. 

LrrHtTANiAN     American     Council     of 
Greater  New  York. 


NAVY  SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  has  just  released  its  shipbuilding 
program  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  program  In- 
cludes the  construction  of  two  nuclear 
surface  ships— an  attack  carrier  and  a 
gulded-missile  frigate. 

The  89th  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  building  these  two  vessels  over  the 
strong  objections  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara,  who  indicated 
at  hearings  before  our  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year  that  even  if 
we  gave  him  the  funds  for  building  the 
nuclear  frigate,  he  would  not  spend  the 
money  for  possibly  2  years. 

Obviously,  Mr.  McNamara  has  finally 
seen  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with 
these  much-needed  nuclear  ships  if  this 
country  is  to  maintain  its  supremacy  of 
the  sea.  The  Navy's  modernization  pro- 
gram is  already  m  a  sorry  state  because 
of  the  Pentagon's  shortsightedness. 
These  new  atomic  ships  will  at  least 
move  the  modernization  program  ahead 
one  step,  but  hardly  enough  to  catch 
up  for  the  lost  time  of  the  past  several 
years. 

The  new  atomic  carrier  will  be  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  first  nuclear  carrier 
EnterpTise.  For  example,  the  new  ship 
will  be  powered  by  a  new  two-reactor 
plant  being  developed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Instead  of  the  the 
eight  reactors  used  in  the  Enterprise. 

The  new  nuclear  carrier  has  not  been 
named  yet  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  name  this 
great  ship  after  one  of  America's  great 
naval  figures,  the  late  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

Admiral  Nimltz's  epic  battles  in  the 
Pacific  brought  the  aircraft  carrier  into 
prominence  and  proved  that  it  could 
be  a  devastating  instrument  of  war.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  who  ad- 


mire and  respect  the  late  admiral  will 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  bestow  upon 
this  new  carrier  the  name  of  the  man 
who  made  the  aircraft  carrier  a  potent 
element  in  sea  warfare. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thlg 
month  we  observed  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  20th  century  Lithuania. 
Its  freedom  lasted  only  22  years.  Pol- 
lowing  several  centuries  of  harassment 
and  seizure  jy  the  Russian  empire,  these 
22  years  were  bright  with  energy  and 
hope  and  realization  of  medieval  dreams. 
They  were  years  of  national  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  The  record  of  that 
period  is  a  memorable  one.  The  brave, 
dedicated  people  of  Lithuania  built  a 
strong,  active  government,  established 
many  schools  at  all  levels,  and  improved 
their  agriculture,  industry,  and  trans- 
portation. 

Alas,  the  Russian  warlords  invaded 
again  and  incorporated  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  When  the  war 
against  the  Nazis  came  to  a  close  in  1945, 
the  Soviets  retained  control,  making 
Lithuanian  citizens  prisoners  within 
their  own  boundaries.  Those  who  could, 
fled. 

In  1967  approximately  3  million 
courageous  Lithuanians  are  still  deprived 
of  freedom,  but  they  have  never  given 
up  the  ideal  of  independence.  Free  men 
throughout  the  world  recognize  that  the 
many  sacrifices  these  people  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  are  on  our  be- 
half as  well  as  their  own.  This  month, 
as  we  commemorate  an  anniversary 
which  these  captive  people  cannot  enjoy, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  freedom  for  all  who  are  held  in  the 
grip  of  the  Communist  aggressors. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  ANTICRIME 
CRUSADE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  5 
years  ago,  a  group  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
women,  aroused  over  a  rising  crime  rate 
in  the  city,  met  to  consider  methods  for 
making  the  streets  safer  for  honest  citi- 
zens. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  Indiana's 
"Mother  of  the  Year"  in  1965,  called  that 
first  meeting  at  the  request  of  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  noted  Hoosier  publisher  and 
one  of  the  giants  of  cont«nporai7 
journalism.  ^ 
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They  didnt  know  what  to  think  of  us  at 

first — 

Admits  Mrs.  Moore. 

Everybody  thought  we  were  a  bunch  of  old 
fuddy  duddles.  with  our  brooms  and  our 
knitting  in  the  courts.  We  started  out  In 
UtUe  ways,  with  little  things  that  made  sense 
to  women.  And  we've  accomplished  a  lot 
with  just  our  brains  and  hands. 

This  crusade  was  cited  in  the  report  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
as  "The  most  dramatic  example  In  the 
country  of  a  citizens'  group  that  has  ad- 
dressed itself  forcefully  and  successfully 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal 

justice." 

This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
group  of  which  all  Hoosiers  are  rightly 
proud,  and  I  am  happy  to  insert  the 
report's  commendation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
Pbom  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 

Society"— A   PIepobt   by    the    President's 

Commission    on    Law    Enforcement    and 

Administration  of  Justice  : 
(Pages  290-291  "Community  and  professional 
organizations" ) 

The  most  dramatic  example  In  the  co\mtry 
of  a  citizens'  group  that  has  addressed  Itself 
forcef uUy  and  successfully  to  the  problems  of 
crime  and  criminal  justice  is  the  Anti-Crime 
Crus.'uie  in  Indianapolis.  In  1962,  the  day 
after  a  90-year-old  woman  had  been  hit  on 
the  head  and  robbed  on  the  street,  30  In- 
dianapolis women,  representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  met  to  devise  ways 
of  making  the  streets  safer.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  has  no  dues,  no  membership 
cards,  no  minutes  and  no  bylaws,  now  in- 
volves some  50,000  women.  In  14  divisions. 
It  has  stimulated  the  city  to  improve  street 
lighting.  It  has  secured  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple, helped  school  dropouts  return  to  school, 
involved  thousands  of  adolescents  in  volun- 
teer work  for  social  service  agencies  and 
clinics.  It  has  organized  campaigns  for 
cleaning  up  the  slums.  It  has  sponsored 
police  recruits.  It  has  observed  the  operation 
of  the  courts  and  publicized  their  short  com- 
ings. It  has  helped  parole  ofBcers  with  their 
work.  It  has  campaigned  for  pay  raises  for 
policemen  and  formed  block  clubs  to  improve 
slum  neighborhoods.  This  list  is  only  a  ran- 
dom selection  of  the  crusade's  activities,  and 
only  an  Indication  of  what  concerned  citizens 
can  do. 


Louis  C.  Hiner 

The  death  of  someone  in  the  newspaper 
business  is  always  a  sad  occasion  for  us.  The 
passing  this  week  of  Louis  C.  Hlner  is  espe- 
cially so,  for  not  only  was  he  a  distinguished 
JoumaUst  in  Indiana,  he  was  also  the  father 
of  The  News  Washington  correspondent,  Lou 
Hlner.  Jr. 

Hiner,  editor  and  president  of  the  Rush- 
vllle  Republican,  had  been  associated  with 
that  newspaper  for  63  of  his  71  years.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  carrier  at 
the  age  of  nine. 

Always  deeply  concerned  with  the  vitality 
of  the  Journalistic  profession,  Hlner  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  Journalism 
society. 

The  newspaper  tradition  runs  strong  In 
the  Hlner  family.  Hlner's  grandfather.  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  was  a  pioneer  Hoosier  Journal- 
ist and  rounded  one  of  Indiana's  first  news- 
papers early  in  the  19th  century  at  Rising 
Sun  His  brother,  the  late  Allen  C.  Hlner, 
was  editor  of  the  New  Castle  Courier-Times, 
and  his  two  sons  are  both  newspapermen.  In 
addition  to  Lou  Jr.,  Richard  G.  Hiner  is  sports 
editor  of  the  Rushvllle  newspaper  to  which 
his  father  devoted  a  lifetime. 

Lou  Hiner  Sr.  contributed  a  wealth  of 
service  to  Journalism  in  Indiana  and,  thus, 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Hoosier  state.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  his  devotion  to  the 
trade  will  set  a  standard  for  others  in  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  most  exciting  of  professions. 


LOUIS  C.  HINER 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  In- 
diana's great  names  in  journalism  has 
died  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

I  was  proud  to  call  Louis  C.  Hiner  my 
friend.  To  his  son,  Lou,  Junior,  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  and  to  all  of  his  family, 
I  extend  my  sympathy  at  his  passing. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1967,  Indianapolis  News  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  set  standards 
of  excellence  and  devotion  to  his 
profession. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  ROY  VALLANCE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  coimtry  suffered  a  loss  that  will  be 
deeply  felt,  especially  in  inter-American 
circles,  in  the  death  of  WUliam  Roy  Val- 
lance,  whom  I  was  happy  and  privileged 
to  number  among  my  close  friends. 

Since  its  founding  in  1940  he  was  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association.  In  1922  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
again  In  the  period  from  1927  to  1933. 
and  Is  credited  with  improvement  of  the 
working  conditions  of  Government  law- 
yers and  the  reduction  of  the  Govern- 
ment workweek  from  6  days  to  5'/2. 

He  joined  the  State  Department  in 
1918  and  remained  there  as  a  legal  ad- 
viser for  almost  40  years.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  many  inter- 
national conferences.  Perhaps  no 
American  of  these  times  had  as  many 
friends  among  the  lawyers  of  Latin 
America,  and  his  passing  will  bring  a 
deep  sense  of  grief  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  knew  a  finer 
gentleman  than  William  Roy  Vallance, 
and  for  myself  and  my  son  Barratt,  who 
in  past  years  had  worked  closely  with 
him  in  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association,  I  extend  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  widow,  his  three  daughters,  his 
son,  his  brother,  his  sister,  and  his  four 
grandchildren. 


DISARMERS       SUBSTITUTE       PACT 
PLEDGES  FOR  MILITARY  MUSCLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmerJ  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    most 
Americans  are  wholly  unaware  of  the 
totality  with  which  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration   has    embraced    disarmament 
philosophy.    They  hear  that  it  proposes 
a  total  and  complete  disarmament  treaty 
but  cannot  believe  the  President  is  seri- 
ous about  it.    They  think  it  must  be  just 
some   gamelike  move  on  the  checker- 
board     of      international      diplomacy. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  President,  the  Vice  President,  Dean 
Rusk,  Robert  McNamara.  and  a  host  of 
others  high  in  the  administration  truly 
believe  treaty  promises  offer  greater  se- 
curity to  the  United  States  than  military 
muscle.    They  want,  have  drafted  and 
are  ready  to  negotiate  not  only  the  dis- 
armament treaty,  but  also  many  others 
including:   a  nonproliferation  treaty,  a 
treaty  to  halt  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons,  a  treaty 
to  stop  us  from  building  nuclear  de- 
livery systems  Including  antimissile  de- 
fenses, a   treaty   to  remove  fissionable 
materials  from  existing  warheads  and 
so    on.    Unless    the    American    people 
really  believe  along  with  Johnson  and 
his  advisers  that  disarmament  is  better 
protection  than  a  well-equipped  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  they  had  better 
wake  up  soon,  before  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn is  passed. 

The  Nation's  disarmers  have  worked 
subtly  and  silently  to  prevent  this 
awakening.  They  want  to  get  us  beyond 
that  point  without  public  protest.  They 
know  that  an  aroused  public  will  thwart 
their  schemes. 

The  disarmers  first  significant  move 
was  to  muzzle  the  country's  military 
brass,  upon  whom  we  traditionally  de- 
pend for  warning  against  dangerous  and 
improvident  actions.  Before  the  muz- 
zling was  completed,  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963  came  up  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  able  to  dramatize 
the  serious  dangers  consequent  on  unde- 
tected underground  cheat  testing.  An 
aroused  public  demanded  and  saw  to  it 
that  underground  tests  were  excluded 
from  the  treaty  ban.  The  principle  of 
agreeing  only  to  treaty  promises  which 
could  be  enforced  by  detection  and  in- 
spection, if  necessary,  was  established. 
Insistence  on  enforcing  mechanisms  was 
seen  by  the  disarmers  as  a  bar  to  any 
more  treaties  and  they  quickly  set  about 
to  dispose  of  it  by  piecemeal  nibbUng. 

First,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  instituted  studies  cal- 
culated to  prove  that  positive  detection 
of  cheating  on  a  treaty  is  not  really 
necessary,  but  only  just  enough  chance 
of  getting  caught  will  deter  violations 
because  of  an  assumed  reluctance  to  run 
the  risk  of  incumng  something  It  opti- 
mistically regards  as  the  adverse  force 
of  world  public  opinion.  Then  came  ne- 
gotiation of  the  so-called  Treaty  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  which  now 
lies  before  the  Senate.  No  mechanisms 
whatever  are  contained  in  this  treaty  to 
police  the  promises  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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or  any  other  signatory  to  refriin  from 
orbiting  megaton  nuclear  monsters. 

The  dlsarmers  figure  space  i£  such  a 
nebulous  subject,  they  can  get  away  with 
ratification  without  large  publld  protest. 
If  they  do,  the  verification  principle  will 
be  fairly  well  disposed  of.  NegbtiaUons 
start  in  Geneva  tomorrow  on  4he  non- 
proUferation  treaty,  wholly  without  veri- 
fication mechanisms.  Getting  \t  across 
will  finish  the  job  of  junking  the  prin- 
ciple of  refusing  to  sign  unen^rceable 
treaties.  It  will  clear  the  trtcks  for 
writing  every  dlsarmer's  dream  into  some 
treaty  or  other,  substituting  promises  for 
might  as  the  means  to  insure  hatlonal 
survival.  That  these  dreams  c»n  turn 
Into  nightmares  seems  to  be,  unfortu- 
nately, of  little  news  or  editorial  Interest. 


February  20,  1967 


SINGLE  PERSONS'  TAX  REFORM 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  i  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KtrppERMANl. 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der present  law,  three  separate  Individ- 
ual income  tax  rate  schedules  apply  to 
taxpayers.  The  categories  of  taxpayers 
to  whom  these  income  tax  rate  sched- 
ules apply  include:  first,  single  nersons; 
second,  heads  of  household;  an4  third, 
married  couples. 

Prior  to  1948,  the  same  schedule  of 
rates  applied  to  all  categories  of  laxpay- 
ers.  During  this  earlier  period,  however, 
husbands  and  wives  who  lived  In  a  com- 
munity-property State  could  divide  their 
income  between  them  for  tax  purposes, 
and  thus  pay  tax  at  the  lower  miirginal 
rates  applicable  to  each  segmentj  of  in- 
come. I 

In  the  community-property  States- 
Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington— the  property  acquired  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife  after  their  marriage  was 
regarded  as  owned  by  them  in  commu- 
nity, share  and  share  alike;  and  Income 
from  such  property  was  community  in- 
come, divisible  equally  between  tl^em. 

If  a  husband  and  wife  in  a  community- 
property  State  file  separate  returns,  they 
must  allocate  one-half  of  the  community 
income  to  each  separate  return.  But  the 
separate  income  of  each  must  be  reported 
on  his — or  her — own  separate  return. 
Therefore,  especlaUy  in  California  and 
the  four  western  community-pnoperty 
States  which  follow  its  rule— Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wasliintton— ' 
where  income  from  separate  property  re- 
mains separate  income,  tax  savings 
could  be  realized  through  the  filing  of  a 
Joint  return— section  305.2473,  1963 
Standard  Federal  Tax  Reports,  Com- 
merce Clearing  House,  Inc.,  Chicago 
HI.,  1962.  ' 

The  Congress,  in  1948,  in  order  td  elim- 
inate the  Inequities  created  betweeh  tax- 
payers in  community  and  noncojmnu- 
nity-property  States,  took  remedial  ac- 
tion by  legalizing  Income  splitting  for  all 
married  couples  who  filed  joint  rertums. 
The  spUt  Income  provision  provided  a 
substantial  tax  advantage  to  married 
couples  over  single  individuals.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  many  taxpayers, 
although     not     married,     nevertheless 


shared  their  income  with  other  depend- 
ents, and  thus  also  deserved  some  kind 
of  tax  relief.  This  situation  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  head  of  household 
provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1951.  A  person  who  qualifies  is  entitled 
to  receive  about  50  percent  of  the  rate 
benefits  available  on  a  joint  .'•etum. 

Head  of  household  tax  status  is  given 
to  an  unmarried  individual,  who  main- 
tains a  household  as  his  home,  and  lias 
living  as  a  member  of  his  household: 
first,  one  of  his  sons  or  daughters — in- 
cluding legally  adopted  children  or  one 
of  their  descendants,  or  a  stepchild  of 
the  taxpayer;  or  second,  any  other  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer.  If  such  a  de- 
pendent does  not  file  a  joint  return  with 
a  spouse,  and  if  the  gross  income  of  such 
dependent  Is  less  than  $600  for  the  cal- 
endar year,  the  taxpayer  must  furnish 
more  than  one-half  of  the  support  of 
such  person — section  425,  Standard  Fed- 
eral Tax  Reports,  1963.  One  who  quali- 
fies under  the  head  of  household  pro- 
vision is  affected  by  tax  rates  which  allow 
one-half  of  the  benefit  of  Income  split- 
ting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  bill,  called  the  single  persons'  tax  re- 
form bill,  which  would  bring  head  of 
household  tax  benefits  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  taxpayers  who  are  now  subject 
to  the  rates  applicable  to  single  persons. 
Briefly,  under  my  bill  the  categories  of 
taxpayers  that  would  be  included  in  the 
head  of  household  status  for  tax  pur- 
poses are  widows  and  widowers,  legally 
separated  individuals  35  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  single  persons  who  are  35  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Under     present     law,     widows     and 
widowers  may  file  a  joint  return  for  the 
year  of  death  of  the  spouse.    For  sub- 
sequent years,  under  present  law,  the 
surviving  spouse  may  be  treated  in  one 
of  three  ways  for  tax  purposes:  First, 
if  the  widow  or  widower  supports  a  child 
in  his,  or  her,  home — except  for  tempo- 
rary absences — ^he,  or  she,  may  qualify 
as  a  surviving  spouse  and  file  a  joint  re- 
turn for  the  2  years  following  the  year 
of  the  death.    After  that,  the  surviving 
spouse  may  qualify  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold only  as  long  as  he,  or  she,  continues 
to  support  the  child;  second,  a  widow 
or  widower  who  supports  a  relative  other 
than  a  child  may  qualify  as  a  head  of 
household  after  the  year  of  death  of 
spouse  if  he,  or  she,  satisfies  the  support 
and  maintenance  requirements  under  the 
head  of  household  tax  status;  and  third, 
widows  or  widowers  who  support  no  one 
else  must  file  as  a  single  person  in  the 
year  following  the  death  of  spouse. 

The  third  category  includes  those  who 
contribute  to  the  support  of  another  per- 
son, but  do  not  satisfy  the  head  of  house- 
hold support  and  maintenance  require- 
ments, and  thereby  are  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  the  special  tax  rates.  My  bill 
would  extend  the  head  of  household  tax 
rates  to  benefit  them.  This  extension  is 
justified  for  several  reasons.  Widows 
and  widowers  who  are  in  tills  group  bear 
substantially  the  same  financial  burden 
as  those  who  now  qualify  as  heads  of 
households,  and  thus  are  discriminated 
against  with  respect  to  tax  considera- 
tions.   Also,  the  strict  requirements  for 


qualifying  under  the  head  of  household 
provision  are  often  unrealistic.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  married  couple  in  many  cases 
has  purchased  a  home  and  acquired  a 
mortgage. 

Often  the  married  couple  furnished 
the  home  with  personal  goods,  such  as 
tables,  rugs,  draperies,  and  other  furnl- 
ture,  sometimes  purchased  on  the  in- 
stallment  plan.  Thus,  they  have  ac- 
quired  a  heavy  fixed  cost  structure, 
which  is  not  chsuiged  appreciably  by  the 
death  of  a  spouse,  whether  or  not  there 
is  also  a  surviving  dependent.  Moreover 
there  are  additional  financial  hardships 
that  the  widow  or  widower  must  face 
notwithstanding  the  support  of  a  de- 
pendent after  the  death  of  the  spouse 
To  illustrate:  In  the  case  of  the  widow 
her  income  will  usually  decline  sharply! 
A  widower,  who  previously  enjoyed  the 
domestic  services — cleaning,  washing, 
and  cooking — and  comfort  of  a  wife,  will 
often  have  to  hire  someone  to  perfom 
these  services,  often  "eating  out"  at  a 
more  expensive  rate. 

The  widow  or  widower  who  does  not 
support  another  person  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  marginal  tax  rates  ap- 
plicable to  single  persons  in  the  year 
after  death  of  his,  or  her,  spouse.  This 
creates  a  severe  hardship  for  most 
widows  or  widowers  during  the  time 
when  their  financial  and  psychological 
adjustments  are  dlfScult. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  widow  or 
widower  who  supports  a  dependent  en- 
joys relief:  First,  from  the  lower  rates 
applicable  to  either  the  Joint  return  or 
the  head  of  household;  and  second,  from 
a  personal  exemption  because  of  the  de- 
pendent. 

Another  category  of  taxpayers  which 
deserves  remedial  attention  is  made  up 
of  those  legally  separated  individuals 
who  are  35  years  of  age  or  over.  Under 
present  law,  a  legally  separated  individ- 
ual who  does  not  remarry,  or  does  not 
qualify  as  a  head  of  household,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rates  applicable  to  single 
individuals.  My  bill  would  extend  the 
head  of  household  provision  to  benefit 
individuals  who  are  legally  divorced  or 
separated  under  a  decree  of  separate 
maintenance,  if  they  are  at  least  35  years 
old  and  have  been  separated  for  at  least 
1  year.  The  designation  of  35  years 
as  the  particular  age  at  which  the  head 
of  household  tax  benefits  should  apply  Is 
because  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
by  this  time  the  individual  is  operating 
independently  as  an  adult  and  most 
likely  maintains  a  separate  household. 
The  1-year  limitation  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide adequate  time  for  the  divorce  or 
separation  to  be  complete. 

These  Individuals  should  receive  lib- 
eralized tax  treatment  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  a  separated  individual  Is  in 
a  similar  situation,  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing costs,  as  an  individual  who  is  a 
surviving  spouse.  Actually,  the  expenses 
might  even  be  greater  in  the  case  of  a 
separated  Individual,  Inasmuch  as  two 
separate  living  accommodations  must  be 
provided.  In  addition,  the  husband 
faces  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  for- 
mer spouse  in  the  manner  of  living  to 
which  she  has  become  accustomed. 
Often  this  exceeds  minimum  living  costs 
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and  requires  that  considerable  supple- 
mentary Income  be  paid  to  her. 

Although  the  divorced  man  must  bear 
the  bimien  of  making  payments  to  his 
former  wife,  and  even  though  he  may  re- 
ceive a  tax  deduction  for  the  alimony 
paid,  he  may  pay  substantially  higher 
taxes  as  a  result  of  no  longer  being  able 
to  file  a  joint  return  with  the  split  income 
provision.  My  "single  persons'  tax  re- 
form bill"  would  provide  financial  relief 
to  him  by  treating  him,  for  tax  purposes, 
as  a  head  of  household. 

A  third  category  of  taxpayers  discrimi- 
nated against  under  our  tax  structure  are 
single  individuals  who  are  35  years  of  age 
or  over.  Under  present  law,  single  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  otherwise  qualify  as 
heads  of  household  are  subject  to  the 
game  tax  rates,  regardles  of  their  age. 
Tax  differences  in  income  levels  between 
$6,000  and  $12,000  for  single  persons  and 
beads  of  household  range  from  $70  to 
$290.  I  am  Informed  that  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  of  1962  a  single  tax- 
payer with  taxable  income  of  $6,000  will 
pay  a  tax  of  $1,130.  A  head  of  house- 
hold with  a  comparable  Income  tax 
structure  will  pay  $70  less.  Moreover,  a 
single  taxpayer  with  a  taxable  income 
of  $8,000  will  pay  $1,630,  while  a  head  of 
household  with  equal  taxable  income  will 
pay  $130  less.  A  single  taxpayer  with 
taxable  Income  of  $12,000  will  pay  $2,830. 
A  head  of  household  with  $12,000  taxable 
Income  will  pay  $290  less. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of 
economic  studies  for  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, who,  I  am  Informed,  recently 
completed  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  the  tax  system  since  the  tax  reduction 
and  reform  bill  was  enacted  in  1964, 
found  that: 

The  Income  tax  law  discriminates  heavily 
against  single  persons,  not  only  In  Its  rates, 
but  also  In  the  system  of  personal  exemp- 
tions . . .  The  "split  Income"  provisions  of  the 
tax  law,  which  permit  married  couples  to  pay 
iubstantlally  lower  rates  than  single  persons, 
are  unfair.  Under  the  "split  Income"  provl- 
dons.  married  persons  are  allowed  to  treat 
their  Income  as  though  each  partner  had 
earned  half  of  It.  The  tax  rate  Imposed  Is 
the  rate  that  applies  to  half  the  total  Income. 
The  "split  Income"  provision  is  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  married  couples  have  heavier 
expenses,  particularly  the  expenses  of  raising 
children,  but  even  married  coupler/  who  have 
no  children  are  allowed  to  split  their  Incomes 
tor  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Pechman  further  noted  that  the 
personal  exemption  of  $600  which  can  be 
claimed  by  each  taxpayer  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  and  dependents,  was  unfair  to 
single  persons.    He  said : 

The  system  assumes  that  It  costs  twice  as 
much  for  two  persons  to  live  as  It  does  for 
one.  This  is  not  so — studies  of  family 
budgets  Indicate  that  it  costs  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  for  one  person  to  Uve  as  It 
does  for  two. 

Some  of  the  inequities  were  detailed  In 
a  very  interesting  fashion  in  an  article 
by  Robert  E.  Mackln  In  the  January  22, 
1967,  issue  of  Parade  magazine  entitled 
"It  Doesn't  Pay  To  Be  Single." 

My  bill  would  extend  the  head  of 
household  provision  to  include  those  un- 
married persons  35  years  of  age  or  over. 
The  household  which  the  single  person 
supports  has  become  a  necessary  condi- 


tion for  the  sake  of  decency  and  conven- 
ience in  living,  especially  for  single 
women.  Senator  McCarthy,  author  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate — S.  35, 
90th  Congress — said  that  it  is  estimated 
there  are  nearly  18  milUon  single  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  are  35 
years  of  age  or  over.  Of  these,  13  mil- 
lion are  women. 

Many  single  individuals  over  35  years 
of  age  are  single  because  they  have  as- 
sumed a  financial  obligation  on  behalf 
of  someone  else.  Many  of  them  for- 
merly supported,  in  whole  or  In  part,  one 
or  both  deceased  parents  in  the  same 
household  in  which  they  now  Uve.  Often 
they  have  imdertaken  support  of  a  rela- 
tive, such  as  a  brother  or  sister  unable 
fully  to  support  himself — or  herself — 
because  of  illness.  By  the  time  the  finan- 
cial obligation  Is  substantially  reduced, 
or  eliminated,  the  single  individual  often 
has  reached  the  age  at  which  the  pros- 
pects of  marriage  are  not  encouraging. 
Nevertheless,  this  individual  maintains 
living  accommodations  similar  to  a  mar- 
ried couple  without  children.  Individuals 
now  qualifying  for  benefits  under  head 
of  household  status,  or  other  groups 
which  would  come  within  the  provisions 
of  my  bill.  Moreover,  the  demands  on 
these  taxpayers  to  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture financial  security  are,  in  many  cases 
more  pressing  than  in  the  case  of  other 
individuals  who  obtain  more  favorable 
tax  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  constantly  strive 
to  maintain  our  tax  rates  so  that  they 
will  reflect  the  most  equitable  taxation 
possible.  To  do  this,  we  must  recognize 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  various 
categories  of  taxpayers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  legislation  as  a 
realistic  step  toward  needed  tax  reform. 

This  bill  Is  only  the  first  step  In  a  lim- 
ited category.  We  must  still  determine 
what  additional  tax  structure  changes 
are  necessary  to  secure  equaUty  for  the 
single  person  who  has  no  special  deduc- 
tion for  "head  of  household"  and  who 
has  no  "split  income"  provision.  Is  the 
tax  structure  now  fair  to  such  single 
persons?     Many  people  think  not. 

An  interesting  legal  study  on  the  ques- 
tion will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Doug- 
las Y.  Thorson  entitled  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Sources  of  Continued  Controversy 
Over  the  Tax  Treatment  of  Family  In- 
come," which  appeared  in  the  National 
Tax  Journal,  June  1965.  volume  XVIH, 
No.  2. 


LET  THE  READER  BEWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
comparatively  new  publication  which  Is 
available  to  those  In  Washington  and  en- 
virons is  a  slick  magazine,  a  production 
of  the  best  technical  quality  entitled 
"The  Washingtonian."  Unfortunately, 
the  quality  of  the  publication  technical- 
ly is  not.  In  one  case  at  least,  matched  by 
a  commensurate  Journalistic  achieve- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  article,  "Washing- 
ton's  Rightwlngers."   in  the   February 


1967  edition  of  the  magazine  and  written 
by  Barbara  Hogan. 

The  rightwlng  in  the  Washington  area 
is  divided  Into  foiu:  classifications  by  the 
author— from  the  "nut  fringe"  to  the 
"simple  conservatives."  After  listing  the 
foiu-  classifications,  the  article  hastens  to 
add  that  "the  Washington  right  em- 
bodies all  of  these  positions,  but  they  re- 
sent being  lumped  together,  as  perhaps 
they  should."  Whereupon  the  author 
proceeds  to  limip  together  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  with  conservative  organizations, 
and  no  word  of  clarification  is  offered 
concerning  "a  loudmouth  In  Arlington, 
Va."  who  "acts  out  his  fuehrer  com- 
plex," and  his  relationship  to  conserva- 
tive organizations.  In  the  interest  of 
fairplay  to  the  readers  and  advertisers  of 
The  Washingtonian,  a  few  words  of  clar- 
ification are  in  order. 

On  February  10,  1966,  before  a  House 
appropriations  subcommittee.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  commented 
on  the  American  Nazi  Party: 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  the  self-styled 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  has  been 
peddling  professioixal  hate  during  the  ezist- 
ence  of  his  organization  for  the  past  fl  years. 
The  national  membership  of  this  group  la 
less  than  100.  Defeated  in  the  1965  Virginia 
gubernatorial  election,  Rockwell  through  his 
"political  party"  stiU  cherishes  political  pow- 
er at  the  national  level.  According  to  his 
plan,  should  his  organization  take  command 
of  leadership  of  the  VS.  Government,  the 
Nazis  will  exterminate  Jews  by  Hitlerlan 
methods  and  banish  all  Negroes  to  Africa. 

As  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  clarify  the  relationship  of 
the  American  Nazi  Party  with,  for  in- 
stance, the  American  Conservative 
Union,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  im- 
pression by  iimuendo  might  well  be 
gained  that  somehow  there  exists  an  ide- 
ological kinship.  As  the  American  Con- 
servative Union  was  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions listed,  any  attempt  to  even  hint 
that  the  two  organizations  are  in  any 
way  compatible  is  either  dishonest  or 
grossly  misinformed.  In  any  case,  let 
the  record  be  set  straight. 

Another  organization  mentioned  in  the 
article  Is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  find  it 
extremely  ironic  that  I  should  be  listed 
in  the  same  article  with  the  KKK  as  I 
introduced  on  June  16,  1966.  HJl.  15754. 
a  bill  to  curb  organizational  conspiracies 
and  which  would  Impose  stiff  penalties 
including  life  imprisonment  and  death 
on  members  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  for  extreme  violations  of 
the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  former  Attorney 
General,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  stated 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  that: 

From  the  committee's  efforts,  the  pubUc 
now  has  a  much  fuller  awareness  of  the 
structure  and  activities  of  the  Klan. 

And  that: 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  drawn 
much  benefit  from  the  searching  hearings  of 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlTitiee. 

As  previously  stated,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  I  should  find  myself  listed  imder  the 
same  general  classification  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  with  no  clarification  offered. 
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Also  Included  In  the  list  of  organiza- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Washingfcnian's 
article  is  the  Freedom  Studies  Cfenter  of 
Boston.  Va.  The  purpose  of  thj  center 
Is  to  train  cold  war  leadership;  for  all 
segments  of  society  in  the  free  world, 
study  Communist  strategies  and! tactics, 
and  to  develop  and  recommend  programs 
for  defending  and  extending  tha  sphere 
of  freedom.  The  dedication  of  the  cen- 
ter took  place  on  September  2B.  1966. 
Telegrams  were  received  from  Geti.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  th^  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  J.  Edgar  Hoover^  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI;  John  W.  McCCjrmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  this  message  from  President  John- 
son :  I 

The  will  to  resist  aggression  is  sirength- 
ened  by  our  understanding  of  the  altjernatlve 
to  turning  back  a  foe  who  would  deqy  man's 
freedom.  That  understanding  grows  through 
education.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  pub- 
Uc  and  private  Institutions  must  share.  I 
commend  your  commitment  to  this  gteat  and 
urgent  work  of  defending  freedom  iid  pro- 
moting peace.  You  have  my  every  fclsh  for 
success.  I 

That  the  Freedom  Studies  [Center 
should  be  listed  without  clariCcation 
under  the  same  general  classiflca/tion  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  would,  I  am  sure,  elicit 
words  of  protest  from  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Wheeler,  Hoover,  and  McCormac^. 

In  addition,  "Washington's  [Right- 
wingers"  states  that :  [ 

The  Antl-Communlst  Liaison  Co»timlttee 
In  Arlington  was  set  up  by  Billy  Janiea  Har- 
gls  and  Is  led  by  Edward  Hunter.      ^ 

If  author  Hogan  had  contacted  Mr. 
Hunter  she  would  have  been  infbrmed, 
as  were  his  readers,  in  his  publlfcation. 
Tactics,  of  February  20,  1967,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Hunter  Is  a  friend  ojr  Billy 
James  Hargis.  Mr.  Hargis  "has  n^  more 
connection  with  Tactics  than  Barbara 
Hogan  herself." 

Finally,  as  a  specific  recommemdation 
for  the  Washlngtonlan  regarding  organi- 
zations which  merit  the  attention  of 
Washingtonians  and  all  other  Arnerlcan 
citizens,  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
the  above-mentioned  testimony  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  February  Ij  1966. 
After  a  perusal  of  these  organizations, 
their  nature  and  their  goals,  perhaps  an 
extensive  article  wlil  be  forthcoming  ex- 
posing them  to  all  concerned.  Tjie  ex- 
cerpts follow: 

NEED  FOR  VIGILANCE 

The  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.  constitutes 
a  grave  security  threat  to  our  Nation,  n  3t  only 
because  of  Its  subversive  historical  back- 
ground. Its  anOdemocratlc  philosophy  tnd  Its 
Insidious  tactics,  but  also  because  pf  the 
particular  nature  of  the  party  Itself-Ian  or- 
ganization controlled  and  directed  b^  Mos- 
cow whose  ultimate  goal  Is  to  overthr|)w  our 
form  of  government. 

A  widespread  underestimation  of  thf  men- 
ace which  the  party  presents  to  the  Utemal 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  Just  tfce  Im- 
pression the  party  desires  to  presentl  The 
ability  of  the  party  to  seize  upon  lt«ms  of 
discontent  and  to  fan  the  sparks  of  cl^  dis- 
obedience Into  actual  strife  presents  i  clear 
and  present  danger.  1 

OTHEB  OBOANIZATIOKS  I 

There  are  numerous  other  organizations  re- 
quiring much  the  same  investigative  cover- 
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age    as    that   required   for    the   Communist 
Paity-U.S.A. 

TROTSKTITE  OBCANIZATIONS   AND  COMMX7NIST 
SPLINTER    GROUPS 

Some  of  these  are  revolutionary  groups 
such  as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Pro- 
letarian Party  of  America,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party.  The  manner  In  which 
their  objectives  are  to  be  reached  may  vary, 
but  the  ultimate  goal  Is  the  same — the  de- 
struction of  our  free,  democratic,  open  form 
of  government. 

Splinter  groups  are  those  groups  which 
have  broken  away  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  Commimlst  Party,  UJS.A.,  usually  over 
Interpretation  or  Implementation  of  basic 
Communist  Ideology.  While  the  teachings 
of  Mant,  Engels,  and  Lenin  form  the  base  for 
the  programs  of  these  groups,  they  vary  as 
to  the  Interpretation  of  these  teachings  and 
In  the  manner  In  which  their  objectives  are 
to  be  reached.  Many  of  these  groups  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  favor  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  line  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SOCIALIST    WORKERS    PARTY 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party  was  the  first 
major  group  to  oppose  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S_A.  for  the  right  to  lead  an  American 
Communist  revolution.  It  Is  the  largest 
Trotskylte  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Factionalism  within  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  Itself  has  spawned  other  groups,  who 
while  following  the  teachings  of  Trotsky,  dif- 
fer with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  over 
the  means  to  be  utilized  In  the  attainment 
of  a  workers'  world  and  a  classless  society. 
Among  such  offshoots  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  are  the  Johnson-Porest  Group, 
the  Workers  World  Party,  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Fourth  International,  and  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational. 


dlvlduals  were  returned.  They  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  violate  section  1185 (b), 
title  8,  United  States  Code,  for  organizing 
this  1963  trip  of  59  individuals.  Trial  of 
these  Individuals  has  been  completed  and  la 
awaiting  the  court's  decision. 

Following  the  1964  trip  In  which  84  per- 
sons traveled  to  Cuba,  the  Department  of 
Justice  obtained  indictments  against  9  per- 
sons on  September  22,  1964,  In  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  for  conspiracy  to  or- 
ganize the  1964  trip  In  violation  of  section 
1185(b).  title  8,  United  States  Code.  These 
Individuals  are  awaiting  trial. 

MAY    2    MOVEMENT 

Another  successful  front  organization  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  Is  the  May  2 
Movement  which  was  organized  In  April 
1964,  by  a  group  of  young  people  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  Yale  Socialist  Union  con- 
ference on  "Socialism  In  America."  The 
original  aim  of  this  org^anlzatlon  was  to  plan 
and  execute  a  demonstration  in  New  York 
City,  on  May  2,  1964,  to  demand  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  continued  In  existence 
and  has  held  a  number  of  demonstrations 
protesting  United  States  action  In  Vietnam. 
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PROLETARIAN  PARTY  OF  AMERICA 

The  Proletarian  Party  of  America,  while 
not  a  Trotskylte  organization,  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary Marxist  group  which  was  formed  in 
1920.  Its  purpose  Is  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence. 

PROGRESSIVE  LABOR   PARTY 

One  of  the  more  recently  organized  and 
one  of  the  most  militant  organizations  Is 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party.  This  group 
was  created  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Move- 
ment In  early  1962  by  individuals  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  At  the  first  national  convention  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Movement,  held  in 
New  York  City.  April  15-18,  1965,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party. 

UtlUzmg  what  It  considers  to  be  Uls  of  a 
capitalist  society,  such  as  unemployment, 
poor  housing,  discrimination,  police  brutal- 
ity, unequal  educational  opportunities,  cor- 
ruption, poverty,  and  the  alleged  Indifference 
of  trade  union  leaders  and  employers  toward 
the  workers,  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
aggressively  and  mUltantly  strives  to  enlarge 
Its  organization  and  develop  followers  for  its 
goal,  a  socialist  United  States  based  on 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  principles. 

STUDENT    COMMITTEE    FOR    TRAVEL    TO   CUBA 

Tht  use  of  Progressive  Labor  Party-spon- 
sored front  groups  has  been  another  favorite 
tactic  of  this  organization.  One  of  Its  best 
known  fronts  has  been  the  Student  Com- 
mittee for  Travel  to  Cuba  which  organized 
successful  trips  to  Cuba  In  1963  and  1964  In 
defiance  of  the  State  Department  ban  on 
such  travel.  Based  upon  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  FBI,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice presented  facta  relative  to  the  1963  trip 
to  a  Federal  grand  Jury.  Eastern  DUtrlct 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  NY.,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1963.  indictments  as  to  lour  In- 


HARLEM    DEFENSE    COUNCIL 

The  Harlem  E>efense  Council  Is  basically 
the  creation  of  Bill  Epton,  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 
This  organization  was  extremely  active  In 
the  events  following  the  outbreak  of  rioting 
in  Harlem  in  July  1964. 

As  the  result  of  his  activity  In  connection 
with  the  Harlem  rioting.  Epton  was  arrested 
on  August  6,  1964,  on  a  charge  of  advocating 
criminal  anarchy.  This  charge  was  dis- 
missed on  Jiine  7,  1965.  and  on  the  same 
date  Epton  was  rearrested  and  charged  with 
Inciting  to  riot,  conspiracy  to  riot,  advocacy 
of  criminal  anarchy,  and  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vocate criminal  anarchy.  The  charge  of  In- 
citing to  riot  was  subsequently  dismissed 
but  on  December  20,  1965,  Epton  was  found 
guilty  of  the  other  three  charges  and  on 
January  27,  1966.  he  was  sentenced  to  pris- 
on for  1  year  on  each  count  to  be  served 
concurrently. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the  Har- 
lem Defense  Council  continue  their  policy 
of  creating  hate  and  distrust  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  miss  no 
opportunity  to  hurl  charges  of  brutality  and 
malfeasance  against  that  department. 

KLAN-    AND    HATE-TYPE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the 
Klan-  and  hate-type  organizations  which 
make  up  another  category  of  organizations 
which  require  widespread  coverage  on  our 
part. 

KLAN-TYPE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Numerous  Incidents  have  arisen  In  the 
racial  field  which  have  highlighted  the  par- 
ticipation of  Klansmen.  These  Incidents 
have  Involved  beatings,  killings  and  general 
denial  of  civil  rights  to  Individuals. 

There  are  14  active  Klan-type  organizations 
operating  In  the  United  States.  These  op- 
erate out  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see. The  estimated  membership  Is  14,000  and 
increasing. 

The  largest  of  the  Klan  groups  Is  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  run  by  Robert  Shelton 
and  headquartered  In  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  group  has  commenced 
organizational  efforts  In  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
and  Texas.  The  chief  means  used  by  this 
and  other  Klan  groups  to  attract  adherents 
and  gain  publicity  Is  the  public  rally  at 
which  Klan  leaders  openly  advocate  white 


supremacy  and  denounce  any  form  of  racial 

integration. 

The  Bureau  continues  its  program  of  pene- 
trating the  Klan  at  all  levels,  and,  I  may  say. 
has  been  quite  successful  in  doing  so. 

The  Bureau's  role  in  penetrating  the  Klan 
has  received  public  attention  due  to  the 
solution  of  the  brutal  murders  of  Viola 
Lluzzo  in  Alabama,  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  A.  Penn 
In  Georgia,  and  the  three  civil  rights  workers 
In  Mississippi.  We  have  achieved  a  nvunber 
of  other  tangible  accomplishments  in  this 
field,  most  of  which  are  not  publicly  known 
but  are  most  significant. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

HATE-TYPE    AND    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HOOVER.  Generally  speaking,  hate-type 
and  similar  extremist  organizations  parade 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  antlcommu- 
nism  and  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the 
country.  Behind  this  veneer,  however.  Is  a 
deep  hatred  for  such  groups  as  the  Negroes, 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  faith, 
and  Immigrants. 

While  pretending  to  formulate  their  own 
particular  theories  for  Improving  our  Gov- 
ernment In  solving  complicated  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems,  the  extremists 
merely  offer  emotionally  charged  solutions 
to  the  gullible  and  unthinking  person  who 
craves  for  the  simple  answer.  They  ctJl  for 
Improved  government,  yet  continually  de- 
frame  those  in  high  office.  They  pretend  to 
be  Christians  and  God-fearing,  yet  preach 
hatred  for  those  of  different  religions  or 
races.  They  preach  a  return  to  their  own 
Idea  of  "Constitutional  Government,"  yet 
defy  the  laws  of  Congress  and  trample  on 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Presently  under  Investigation  by  the  FBI, 
In  addition  to  the  Klan,  are  15  such  groups 
with  a  total  estimated  membership  of  about 
4(X).  Included  are  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  the  National  States 
Eights  Party,  and  the  Deacons  of  Defense 
and  Justice,  Inc. 

AMERICAN   NAZI   PARTY 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  the  self-styled 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  has  been 
peddling  professional  hate  during  the  exist- 
ence of  his  organization  for  the  past  6  years. 
The  national  membership  of  this  group  Is 
less  than  100.  Defeated  In  the  1965  Virginia 
gubernatorial  election,  Rockwell  through  his 
"political  party"  still  cherishes  political 
power  at  the  national  level.  According  to 
his  plan,  should  his  organization  take  com- 
mand of  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Nazis  will  exterminate  Jews  by 
Hltlerian  methods  and  banish  all  Negroes  to 
Africa.  Subsequent  to  his  electoral  setback, 
Rockwall  experienced  Internal  Revenue  sei- 
zure of  the  office  equipment  at  party  head- 
quarters In  Arlington,  Va.,  to  satisfy  a  tax 
lien,  and  a  change  of  ownership  of  the 
premises  housing  party  headquarters  neces- 
sitates a  relocation  In  the  near  future. 

Behind  the  masks  of  patriotism,  antlcom- 
munlsm  and  Aryan  supremacy,  Rockwell  Is 
dedicated  to  creating  a  climate  of  religious 
and  racial  hatred  against  his  principal  tar- 
gets— the  Jews  and  Negroes.  Nazi  prop- 
aganda Is  replete  with  Insulting  and  savage 
humor  depriving  Its  victims  of  all  semblance 
of  dignity.  Rockwell  views  his  country  as 
the  helpless  victim  of  an  imaginary  "Zionist 
conspiracy,"  whose  only  salvation  Is  to  follow 
the  Ideals  of  his  hero  and  Inspiration — 
Adolph  Hitler. 

Although  Rockwell  claims  that  he  and  his 
troopers  never  engage  In  violence  except  In 
self-defense,  the  garish  and  theatrical 
demonstrations  staged  by  this  group  are  In- 
tended deliberately  to  provoke  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  riotous  action. 

NATIONAL  STATES  RIGHTS  PARTY 

The  National  States  Rights  Party,  whose 
national  director  la  Dr.  Edward  R.  Fields,  has 


an  estimated  membership  of  approximately  ^In 
75.    A  principal  spokesman  who  travels  about 


fin   a  search  for  leadership.     The  eventual 
destiny  and  direction  of  the  Organization  of 


the  country  spewing  hate  is  vice  chairman  of  f  Afro-American  Unity  will  be  determined  by 
the  group,  J.  B.  Stoner.     This  organization  •  the  eventual  victor   In  the  power  struggle 
favors  segregation  of  the  races  in  schools,  i  to  succeed  the  late  Malcolm  X  Little. 
Armed  Forces,  and  residential  communities,  i.  Black  Nationalist  extremist  groups 

DEACONS  OP  DEFENSE  AND  JUSTICE,  INC.        Sj  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 

Another  organization  spawned  from  the    .    .j^g  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  has 
racial  unrest  existing  In  the  South  during      ^^^n  In  existence  since  early  1963.    It  Is  dedl- 


the  past  year  Is  the  Deacons  of  Defense  and 
Justice,  Inc.  This  militant  Negro  organiza- 
tion was  organized  In  Jonesboro,  La.,  In  1964 
and  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  members  de- 
fending themselves  against  Klan  violence  and 
to  provide  protection  not  given  by  local  au- 
thorities. The  Deacons  were  most  prominent 
In  the  Bogalusla,  La.,  area  during  much  of 
the  racial  disturbance  there  during  1965  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  and  the  Bogalusa  Voters  League. 
Leaders  of  this  organization  have  encouraged 
Negroes  to  arm  themselves  and  form  roving 
patrols  equipped  with  walkie-talkies  In  an 
effort  to  discourage  Klan-type  violence. 

BLACK      MUSLIM      AND      BLACK      NATIONALIST 
EXTREMIST   GROUPS 

Mr.  Hoover.  At  that  same  time,  a  number 
of  violently  antlwhlte  Negro  organizations 
add  to  our  responsibilities  and  work.  These 
Include  such  organizations  at  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  better  known  as  the  "Black  Muslims." 
This  Is  the  largest  such  all-Negro  organiza- 
tion. Its  membership  being  about  5,300. 

As  to  the  black  nationalist  extremist 
groups,  one  such  group  known  as  the  Or- 
ganization for  Black  Power  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  summer  of  1965  and  is  still 
In  Its  Infancy.  Its  aim  is  to  gain  political 
control  of  major  U.S.  cities  through  mobiliza- 
tion and  control  of  the  Negro  residents. 

Individuals  connected  with  Its  founding 
represent  various  facets  of  the  militant  Ne- 
gro extremist  community.  The  chairman  of 
the  organization  Is  Jesse  Gray.  He  is  a  for- 
mer Harlem  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party.  US.A 

BLACK  MUSLIM  GROUPS 

Nation  of  Islam 

The  Nation  of  Islam,  an  all-Negro,  violent- 
ly antlwhlte  organization,  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Black  Muslims."  The  or- 
ganization teaches  complete  separation  of 
the  races,  economic  Independence  for  the  so- 
called  Negro,  and  that  the  black  man  in  the 
United  States  will  In  the  future  own  and 
occupy  a  separate  black  nation. 

The  national  headquarters  of  this  organi- 
zation Is  located  In  Chicago,  111.,  and  Its  lead- 
er Is  a  Georgia-born  Negro  who  calls  himself 
Elijah  Muhammad  and  claims  to  have  been 
selected  by  Allah,  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
lead  the  so-called  Negro  out  of  slavery.  Mu- 
hammad and  some  other  members  of  the 
organization,  declaring  that  members  of 
the  organization  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  have  refused  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Acts. 
Members  of  this  group  have  continuously 
been  Involved  In  violent  conflict  with  local 
police. 

The  expulsion  from  the  group  In  1964  of 
Malcolm  X  Little,  former  national  function- 
ary and  leading  spokesman  for  the  organiza- 
tion, and  his  subsequent  assassination  In 
Februry  1965,  have  played  a  marked  role  In 
causing  the  membership  to  decline  In  the 
Nation  of  Islam. 

Organization  of  Afro-American  Unity 

The  formation  of  the  Organization  of  Afro- 
American  Unity  was  announced  In  June  1964 
by  Its  leader,  the  late  Malcolm  X  Little.  The 
purpose  of  the  group  Is  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  existing  problems  of  the 
Negro  In  the  United  States. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Little,  this  or- 
ganization has  been  groping  In  the  darkness 


cated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  by  violence  If  nec- 
essary, and  to  Its  replacement  by  a  socialist 
system  oriented  toward  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Interpretation  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm. 
The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  Is  en- 
tirely nonwhlte  in  membership,  clandestine 
In  nature,  and  owes  Its  primary  allegiance  to 
the  "Bandung  world,"  that  Is.  the  nonwhlte 
races  of  the  world,  rather  than  to  any  na- 
tional entity,  as  such.  The  group  has  or- 
ganized units  or  membership  In  several  of 
the  larger  cities  and  Is  attempting  to  recruit 
new  members  and  expand  Its  sphere  of 
influence. 

Organization  for  Black  Power 

The  Organization  for  Black  Power  formally 
came  Into  existence  at  a  conference  held  In 
Chicago,  ni.,  over  the  July  4,  1965,  weekend. 
According  to  Its  literature — 

"Membership  In  the  Organization  for 
Black  Power  shall  be  of  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  accept  the  perspective  of 
Black  Power  and  the  discipline  of  the  orga- 
nization In  the  struggle  for  this  power." 

The  organization  states  It  "Is  part  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  people  all  over  the 
world  to  llberatfc  themselves  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  impose 
Its  way  of  life  on  the  whole  world  and  to 
build  a  new  world  free  from  exploitation." 
minutemen 

Mr.  HoovEB.  The  Minutemen  organization 
Is  another  group  whose  activities  are  closely 
followed.  We  have  penetrated  this  organiza- 
tion and  our  sources  keep  us  posted  on  de- 
velopments. We  disseminate  the  results  of 
our  Investigations  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
pertinent  agencies  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding the  Secret  Service. 

The  organization  is  headquartered  at  Nor- 
borne,  Mo.,  and  Is  headed  by  Robert  DePugh. 

Minutemen  claims  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  prepare  its  members  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
the  Government  is  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. In  January  1966  DePugh  advised 
special  agents  of  the  FBI  that  this  country 
needs  to  get  rid  of  those  "parasites  In  Wash- 
ington and  draw  up  a  new  Constitution  Inas- 
much as  the  old  one  Is  outmoded." 

DePugh  has  also  said  that  the  Minutemen 
as  an  organization  does  not  buy  or  store 
arms,  but  individual  members  maintain 
whatever  arms  and  ammunition  they  pur- 
chase with  their  own  personal  funds  "which 
is  their  constitutional  right." 

He  has  stated  this  his  organization  will 
stress  "infiltration"  of  oppo.sing  groups,  and 
turn  to  armed  revolt  only  as  a  last  resort. 
He  has  said  that  "we  feel  that  with  the  use 
of  Intelligence,  security,  propaganda,  and  In- 
filtration we  can  turn  our  enemies'  weapons 
against  themselves."  He  has  stated  that  the 
Minutemen  advocate  "armed  reslstence  only 
when  It  has  become  very  apparent  to  all  the 
people  that  Communists  or  Fascists  have 
overtaken  the  Government  and  all  the  people 
themselves  are  willing  to  support  an  armed 
revolution."  An  excellent  example  of  this  or- 
ganization's effort  to  store  mxmltlons  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  June  1965  through 
information  furnished  by  the  FBI.  local  au- 
thorities located  36  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
other  blasting  equipment  In  Price  William 
County,  Va.  The  explosives  were  stored  by 
a  local  Mlnuteman  unit  which  had  been 
using  the  firea  as  a  training  site. 
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We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  Minute- 
men  organization  and  oiir  investigation  In- 
dicates the  organization  is  a  looee  federa- 
tion, with  each  unit  acting  independently 
and  lacking  any  real  central  control. 
DePugh  is  the  only  known  leader  of  the 
group  and  acta  as  its  sole  spokesmaii. 

DePugh  avoids  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  substantiate  all  of  the  things  he  says  of 
the  Minutemen.  For  example,  whlld  he  has 
placed  the  membership  of  the  organization 
at  "more  than  25,000,"  there  is  Uttle  teal  evi- 
dence that  the  Minutemen  is  anything  more 
than  essentially  a  paper  organization  with 
a  membership  estimated  at  600. 


1ST  BECBOITDJ  i  DISTRICT 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEM— XXI:  THE  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  the  1966  Bureau  of  Census 

Groups 


estimates,  the  nonwhite  population  per- 
centage  in  the  United  States  is  12 
percent.  Yet,  in  fiscal  year  1963,  of 
those  drafted,  18.4  percent  were  non- 
white.  In  fiscal  1964,  the  nonwhite  per- 
centage  was  14.1.  ,  In  fiscal  1965,  of  the 
98,855  men  that  were  conscripted,  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  16,085  or  lai 
percent  were  nonwhite. 

A  sectional  analysis  by  recruiting  dis- 
tricts and  Army  areas  during  the  months 
between  July  1965  through  May  1966  re- 
vealed the  following  figures: 


■^iSfSI'  B.^iif^^'*'  ?7'.^*".^.??'  ^'^■'  fcan8o^  Maine.  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Boston, 
Mass  B.^^0  N.Y.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Cle^land  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Fairmont 
tS:  .  •'«**""'\''."^8.  ^*:>  Louisville,  Ky.,  Manchester,  N.H.,  Newark,  N J  New 
S^viSin- "p  t^'S^k"'^'  ^-T;-  PWladelphb,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Porttad.  Ma^n^^ 
£rRI*4*S^.^i-  RJSl'^qn'l.  Va.^_Roanoke.  Va..  Springfield.  Mass.,  Syracuse.  N-y! 


Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Whitehall,  N.Y 

3D  BECKUITINC 


Atlanta,  Oa    Charlotte.  N.C..  Coral  Gables,  1  la..  Fort  Jackson,  8.C  ,  Jackson    Miss 
T'^n^.°Rl!teigh  N.a  °"'^'  '^""^•'  "*'°'"  ^'  '^*'^-  Montgi^ii^'.  UTn^K; 


4TH  AXIIT 


AWIene.  Tex.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Max.,  Amarfllo.  Tei.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  EI  Paso    Tei 


STH  ABMT 


ABEA 


*^rt.^J',l^Si'i^S°^?'  Colo.,  Des  Moines,  loia,  Detroit,  Mich..  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  In- 
^^^'^'tiiu^i^J'iX-  n.?:,-^}}^'-^^-  Wis-  5^nne,Jpolisf  Minn..  Oniha, 


Nebr.,  Sloui  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 


«TH   iBMY 


ABEA 


^ftJn^?<  Butte  Mont..  Fort  Douglas.  U  ah,  Fresno,  CaUf.,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.. 
Oakland,  CaUf.,  Phoenix.  Arir.,  Portland,  Ot^..  Seattle, Wash.,  SpokaneTWMh.r.... 

Monthly  total 


I.ST  BKCRUITIVO 

Albany,  N.Y.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Clev 
W.  Va.,  HarrLsburg,  Pa.,  Louisville,  Ky..  : 
Haven,  Conn.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Phlladelphli 
Providence,  R.I.,  Richmond,  Va..  Roanoke 
WUkes-Uarre,  Pa.,  WhitehaU.  N.Y 


SD  BECROTTINT, 


Fa. 


Atlanta.  Ga..  Charlotte.  N.C..  Coral  Gables  .„ 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Memohi  5 
Tenn.,  Raleigh,  N.C ... 


4TH  ABMT  i  BEA 


Abilene,  Tex.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Amarillo, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  New  Orl  ans, 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Shreveport,  La 


STB  .^MT   i  BEA 


Chicago,  111.,  Denver,  Colo..  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
apolls,  Ind.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  MUwBukee, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


6TH  ABMT   ABEA 


Boise,  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  Fort  Douglas,  Ui 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Phoenix.  Arli..  Portland   ' 


On  I 


Monthly  total . . . 


DI3T8ICT 


July  196S 


Total 
inductees 


ASIA 


6,923 


2,406 


1,708 


4,090 


2.187 


White 


S.990 


1,743 


1,3IS 


i2S2 


1,965 


Nonwhite 


17, 977 


18,265 


933 


726 


393 


438 


222 


Percent 
nonwhite 


2,712 


14.  B 


28.9 


23.0 


9.3 


10.1 


August  1966 


Total 
inductees 


White 


15.0 


6,562 


2,355 


l,6flB 


2,132 


8,766 


1,636 


1,292 


4,229 


1.935 


Nonwhite 


17. 317 


14,847 


807 


719 


877 


370 


197 


Percent 
nonwbtt* 


2,470 


IZt 


sas 


22.1 


8.0 


9.1 


14.1 


DI.STRICT 


September  1965 


Total 
inductees 


1  angor,  Maine,  Beckley.  W.  Va..  Bostop, 
ri  land.  Ohio,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Fairmont, 
!  lanchester,  N.H.,  Newark,  N.J..  New 
'■■  Pa.,  Pittsb'jTgh,  Pa..  Portland,  Maine, 
a.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 


DI3TBICT 


,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nashville, 


,  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
-\  La.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  San 


Detroit.  Mich.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Indian- 
,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Nebr.. 


Wis 


tih 


,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Spokane,  Wash 


9,S49 


3,442 


2,127 


6,781 


2,990 


35,189 


White 


Nonwhite 


8,760 


2,  .504 


1,634 


6,264 


2,748 


21,900 


1,089 


938 


503 


517 


242 


Percent 
nonwhite 


October  1965 


Total 
inductees 


3,289 


11.0 


27.2 


23.6 


7.6 


8.0 


White 


12, 184 


3,318 


2,497 


8,039 


3,233 


10,8 


2,340 


1,989 


7,436 


2,979 


Nonwhite 


1,316 


978 


Percent 
nonwhite 


606 


603 


254 


1S.0        29,271        26,612  3,660 


10.8 


29.4 


2a3 


7.8 


7.8 


ii,OW 
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November  1965 


Total 
inductees 


18T  BKCBUITINO  DISTRICT 


W   Va    Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Louisville,  Ky.    Mar.cnesier,  iN.n.,  i>ei 
Hav^n    CoSTNew  York.  N.Y..  PhUadefpKia  Pa    Pittsburgh  Pa 
Proirfdence.   R.I..  Richmond,  Va.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Spnngfleld,  Mass. 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


Portland,  Maine, 
Syracuse,  N.Y., 


3D  KKCRUITINO  DISTRICT 

Atlanta  Ga.,  Charlotte.  N.C,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  {f  ^son,  Miss^, 
jfckwnvUle,  Fla.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Memphis,  tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  NashvUle, 
Tenn.,  Ruleigh,  N.C 


4TH  ABMT  AREA 

ihii«n«   Tex     AlbuQueraue    N.  Mex.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 

^Horton,  tex  ,  Liwf  CkrArk.,  liew  Orleans,  La.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  San 

Antonio,  Tex.,  Shreveport,  La - - 


White     Nonwhite 


6TH  ABMT  ABEA 


Chicaeo  111.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Fargo,  N  Dak.,  Indian- 
»^lis;ind.,  Ka^^s  City>o..  Milwaukee,  Wis..  Minneapolis.  Mmn.,  Omaha,  Nebr.. 


apOllo.  JUiU.,  iVttuaua  ^»vj,  j.»xv.»  *.*».- 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

OTH  ABMT  ABEA 


Boise   Idaho   Butte    Mont.,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  Fresno.  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
%Md,  Caul!,  PhoenU,  Arix..  Portland',  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash..  Spokane,  Wash... 


Monthly   total. 


13,589 


4,770 


2,459 


y,  171 


4,702 


34,691 


12,460 


3.596 


1,970 


8,473 


4,263 


Percent 
nonwhite 


1, 1J9 


1,174 


489 


(m 


439 


December  1965 


Total 
inductees 


White 


Nonwhite 


8.3 


24.6 


19.8 


7.6 


9.1 


30,762 


3,929 


U.O 


14,592 


4,844 


2,801 


10.264 


Percent 
nonwhit« 


5.456 


37.957 


13.283 


3.811 


2.315 


g.aa 


5,033 


1.309 


33.957 


486 


749 


423 


4.000 


8.9 


21.3 


17.  S 


7.2 


7.7 


ia6 


1st  BECBVITING  DISTRICT 


January  1966 


Total    I    White 
Inductees 


Albany  N.Y..  Ashland,  Ky..  Baltimore,  Md.,  Bangor,  Maine  Beckley.  W.  \  a.,  Bos- 
t^M^.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cleveland.  pl"Ov  C°'"S^ir  ^?J  ' 
Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Louisville  Ky  Manch^^erN.H..  Newark  N  J 
NewHaven  Conn  New  York,  N.Y.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland, 
Ma^?  P?S^deZ»,  R  I  ,  Richmond, 'va.,  Roanoke.  Va..  Spring&ld,  Mass.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  WhitehaU,  N.Y 


Nonwhite 


Percent 
nonwhite 


February  1966 


Total 
Inductees 


3d  BECRUITING  DISTRICT 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Coral  Gables,  Fla  Fort  '""^^o-S-C-.  Jackson.  Mte  , 
JacksonviUe,  Fla..  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Memphis,  Tenn..  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  Raleigh,  N.C. - 


4TH  ABMT  ABEA 


Abilene,  Tex.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex     Amarillo,  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex     El  Paso,  Tex 
Houston,  Tex.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  ban 
Antonio.  Tex..  Shreveport.  La 


5TH  ABMT  ABEA 

Chicago,  lU.,  Denver.  Colo.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Fafgo.  N; pak-.  Indl- 
M^^iis,  Ind.,  Kar^  City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


eTH  ABMT  ABEA 


Boise,  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  Fort  Douglw.  Utah,  Fresno,  Calif.,  LMAn^etes   Calif., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  PhoenU,  Arix.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Spokane,  Wash 


Monthly  total. 


13,735 


5,102 


2,780 


10,533 


6,628 


37, 778 


12,612 


3,943 


2.255 


9,763 


5,272 


33.745 


1,223 


1,159 


525 


770 


356 


8.9 


White 


Nonwhite 


10.370  9,242  1,128 


Percent 
nonwhite 


22.7  4.565 


i033 


18.8 


3,638 


3, 000  2, 441 


7.  3  8, 176 


6.3 


10  8 


3.887 


29.997 


7,648 


3.541 


26.610 


927 


659 


627 


346 


3.487 


10.8 


20.3 


18.8 


6.4 


8.9 


1L6 


1ST  EECBUITINO  DISTRICT 


Albany,  N.Y..  Ashland,  Ky.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Banpor  Maine,  Beckley,  W  Va,  Boston, 
S,  Buffio,  N^.,  Cindnnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Co^mbus- O^lJo,  F^rmon^ 
W  vk  H*rrlsbiu-g  Pa  I^uisVllle,  Ky.,  Manchester,  N.H.,  Newark,  NJ..  New 
Havyn;c"iS.?N^'Vo'k  N?y!  PhiladeUia  Pa  PJtf sbun^h,  Pa^.  Portiand  Maine, 
Providence,  R.I.,  Richmond.  Va..  Roanoke,  Va.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Whitehall,  NY 


March  1966 


Total 
inductees 


8RD  BECBurrrsG  niSTRlCI 


Atlanta.  Ga..  Charlotte.  N.C,  CorU  Gables,  Fla.,  Fort  Jackson.  B.C.,  J^ckw-n  Miss^, 
Ja^ksSnvllii.  Fla..  Knoxville.  Tenn..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  NashvlUe, 
Tenn.,  Raleigh,  N.C 


White 


Nonwhite 


Percent 
nonwhite 


9.017 


4.039 


7,927 


2,930 


1,090 


1.109 


April  1906 


Total        White   ]  Nonwhite 
Inductees 


10.9 


27  4 


7,  .S21 


2.778 


6.251 


1  856 


1.070 


922 


Percent 
nonwhite 


14.9 


33.1 


3882 


4TH  ABXr 


4REA 


Abilene.  Tex..  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Amadllo, 
Houstoa,  Tex.,  Little  R(x.k,  Ark.,  New  Ofeaos 
Aatonio,  Tex.,  Shreveport,  La 


&TH  ABMT 

Chicago,  111.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  Moines,  Ion4 
anspolis,  Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Milwauliee 
Nebr.,  Sioux  Falls   S.  Dak.   St.  Louis   Mo. 


STU  ABMT 


Boise,  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  Fort  Douglas. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  PhoenU,  Arii.,  Portland, 


I  tah,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Lew  Angeles,  Calif., 
I  ireg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Spokane,  Wash.. 


Monthly  total. 


1ST  RECKt:rnvii 


Albany,  N.Y.,  Ashland   Ky.   Baltimore,  Md 
Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.Y., Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland 
W.  Va.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Louisville,  Ky 
Haven,  Conn.,  New  York,N.Y.,  Philadelphii 
Providence   R.I.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Roanoke, 
Wilkes-Bane,   Pa.,  Whitehall,  N.Y... 


3D  BECBCm.NO 


Atlanta,  Qa.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Coral  Gables, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Knoxville,  Tean.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Raleigh,  N.C 


4TH  ABMY  AREA 


Abilene,  Tex.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Houston,  Tex.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  New 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Shreveport,  La. 


STR  ABIIT  A  REA 


Chicago,  ni.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Des  Moines,  lowaj 
apolis,  Ind.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Milwaukee, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


eTH  AKIIY  .  REA 


Boise,  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  Fort  Douglas,  v^. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Portland,  Oreg 


Monthly  total. 


Thus,  statistics  do  show  that  non- 
whites,  and  for  almost  all  practica!  pur- 
poses this  means  Negroes,  who  in  B  larch 
1965  comprised  10.9  percent  of  our  X)pu- 
latlon,  consistently  have  been  drafted  at 
a  rate  higher  than  their  percentafee  in 
the  total  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  deal  widh  the 
significance  of  these  statistics  andjother 
factors  in  future  remarks. 
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,  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
-~,  La.,  CUataoma  City,  Okla.,  San 


.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Indi- 
,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha, 


March  19fi6 


Total 


2,213 


7,292 


4,146 


28,707 


White 
Inductees 


1,600 


6,911 


3,967 


23,325 


Nonwhite 


523 


381 


279 


3,382 


Percent 


23.6 


6.2 


6.7 


12.6 


April  1966 


Total 
nonwhite 


8,678 


3,625 


21,240 


White 
Incuctees 


1,306 


6,117 


3,276 


17,805 


Nonwhite 


532 


561 


350 


3,435 


Percent 
noQwhitt 


28.t 

9.8 

9.1 
IM 


DISTRICT 


!  langor,  Maine,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Boston, 

r'land,  Ohio,  Columbus  Ohio,  Fairmont, 

Manchester,  N.H.,  Newark,    N  J.,  New 

..  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland,  Maine, 

\fa.,  Springfield  Mass.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 


May  1966 


Total 
inductees 


DISTRICT 


]  la 


,-^Fort  Jackson,  8.C.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
,  Tenn.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nashville, 


.\martllo,  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
Orleans,  La.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,   San 


CJetroit,  Mich    Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Indlan- 
'   ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 


i,    UK 

V  is. 


Utih 


Fresno,  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Spokane,  Wash 


White 


12,975 


4,894 


3,000 


10,041 


11,259 


3,483 


2,262 


8,999 


Nonwhite 


6, 540  5, 960 


37,450        31,963 


1,716 


1,411 


Percent 
nonwhite 


738 


1,042 


580 


5,487 


13.2 


28.8 


24.6 


10.3 


July  1965  through  May  1966 


Total 
inductees 


117, 117 


42,576 


26,092 


85,263 


White 


Nonwhite 


104,307        12,810 


8.8         44,528 


14.6 


315, 574 


31,480 


20,459 


78,607 


40,838 


275,691 


Percent 
nonwhite 


11,096 


6,633 


6,656 


3,688 


lat 


26.0 


21.5 


7.8 


8.2 


12.t 


ACCEPTANCE    OF    CARDINAL 
MAN  AWARD 


irEw- 


ask 


Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,  

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R^ord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  [ 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wis  my 
distinct  privilege  to  participate  las|  Fri- 
day afternoon,  February  17,  in  aij  Im- 
pressive ceremony  in  which  our  b^oved 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  MciCoR- 
BtACK,  was  presented  the  coveted  Cai|dinal 


Newman  Award.  This  award  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Speaker  by  Archbishop 
Philip  M.  Hannan,  of  New  Orleans. 
Speaker  McCormack  was  selected  by  the 
National  Newman  Club  Federation's 
youth  department,  which  promotes 
Catholic  activities  among  Catholic  stu- 
dents attending  public  colleges.  The 
award  recognizes  our  Speaker  as  the  out- 
standing Roman  Catholic  layman  of 
1966. 

Our  Speaker  often  has  remarked: 

If  I  believe,  I  must  act. 

Over  the  last  four  decades,  as  he  has 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Congress, 
this  has  not  been  merely  a  motto  for  our 
Speaker.  It  has  been  a  guiding  principle 
for  the  Speaker,  one  he  has  applied  daily. 
It  is  because  of  our  Speaker's  convictions 
and  his  actions  on  behalf  of  our  country, 
the  church,  and  our  American  family 
life  that  he  was  selected  to  take  his  place 
alongside  the  other  outstanding  leaders 
who  have  been  so  honored  in  years  past. 

I  remarked  earlier  this  year,  and  I 
reiterate,  that  when  the  history  of  this 
era  is  written,  no  name  will  loom  larger 
than  the  name  of  John  McCormack.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of 


service  and  leadership,  a  man  of  great 
heart  and  fairplay. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Speaker  was 
chosen  for  this  award  and  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  Speaker's  ac- 
ceptance remarks: 

Acceptance  or  CARDmAL  Newman  Award;  Re- 
marks or  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives 
It  Is  with  great  humility  that  I  accept  the 
annual  award  of  the  National  Newman  Apos- 
tolate.  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  honor  done 
to  me  by  the  National  Newman  Club  Federa- 
tion and  its  associated  organizations  In  se- 
lecting me  for  this  award.  The  distinguished 
line  of  prior  recipients  of  this  honor,  begin- 
ning with  the  Honorable  Myron  C.  Taylor, 
President  Roosevelt's  Personal  Representa- 
tive at  the  Vatican,  Includes  such  noted 
personages.  In  the  fields  of  government,  his- 
tory, publishing,  and  education  as  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  Prank  J.  Sheed  and  Malsle 
Ward,  Jerome  G.  Kerwln,  Eugene  G.  Mc- 
Carthy, James  A.  Parley,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
and  George  N.  Shuster.  It  Is  deeply  gratify- 
ing to  me  personally  to  think  that  my  name 
wUI  now  take  a  place  In  the  list  with  these 
and  other  notable  names — names  of  people 
whose  characters  and  achievements  have 
placed  them  In  the  top  rank  of  American 
citizens  as  well  as  communicants  of  The 
Catholic  Church. 
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But  this  award  Is  distinguished,  not  only 
hy  the  splendid  record  of  its  former  re- 
dplents,  but  still  more  by  the  history  and 
nurpose  of  the  National  Newman  Apostolate. 
I  am  glad  to  be  associated,  by  the  reception 
of  this  award,  with  the  splendid  past  history 
of  the  Newman  Clubs,  from  their  founding 
in  1893  as  a  single  unit  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  through  the  formation  of  the 
federation  of  Newman  Clubs  In  1915,  to  the 
present  days  of  greatly  enlarged  scope  and 
function.  But  even  more  am  I  glad  to  be 
associated  with  the  forward  look  of  this  great 
orKanlzatlon  for  It  Is  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  CathoUc  Church  In  the  United  States 
and  also  to  our  beloved  country.  The  Church 
in  American  devotes  to  thousands  of  students 
in  Catholic  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
an  amount  of  attention— measured  In  money. 
In  buildings.  In  personnel  and  man-hours — 
far  greater  than  It  devotes  to  the  thousands 
of  students  In  non-CathoUc  InstltuUons  who 
are  Catholics.  There  Is  great  opportunity  for 
progress  in  this  respect.  The  environment 
now  for  such  progress  Is  excellent. 

This  will  reqvUre  a  change  In  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  some;— an  extended  and  active 
interest^the  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity that  exists,- a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  great  reUglous  activity 
in  terms  of  Individuals  being  better  equipped 
with  a  complete  education,  moral  and  secu- 
lar to  take  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
lourneys  of  life  and  are  better  able  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  great  success  of  the  National 
Newman  Apostolate  to  make  their  contribu- 
tions towards  a  stronger  and  better  America. 
For  the  students  who  graduate  from  our 
universities  and  colleges  will  be  the  future 
leaders  of  our  country. 

And  deep  faith  and  "love  of  God"  and  love 
of  neighbor"  will  bring  them  the  greatest 
degree  of  hvunan  happiness  possible;  It  wlU 
enable  them  to  make  the  maximum  contri- 
bution possible  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country.  We  now  have.  In  the  United  States, 
more  than  twice  as  many  students  who  are 
Catholics  in  non-CathoUc  as  In  the  Catholic 
colleges.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  a 
decade  and  a  half  we  may  expect  to  have 
four  times  aE  many  such  students  In  the 
non-Catholic  as  In  Catholic  colleges.  These 
students  need  the  Church,  and  the  Church, 
to  live  up  to  Its  own  mission  must  reach 
out  to  them,  generously  and  effectively.  The 
organizations  working  together  as  the  Na- 
tional Newman  Apostolate  are  our  chosen 
means  of  reaching  out  to  these  students  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  non-Catholic  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

The  national  Catholic  weekly,  Ave  Maria, 
in  Its  Issue  for  June  18,  1866,  carried  an 
enlightening  article  on  this  topic  by  Father 
Richard  Butler,  O.P.,  national  chaplain  of 
the  Newman  Apostolate  In  the  United  States. 
Father  Butler  points  out  that  the  excellent 
organization  and  forward-looking  programs 
of  the  various  Newman  groups,  and  the  ex- 
cellent principles  and  plana  repeatedly  enun- 
ciated since  the  formation  of  the  National 
Newman  Apostolate  In  1962,  have  met  with 
frustration  and  virtual  Inaction,  on  account 
of  lack  of  public  appreciation  and  public 
support  of  the  work  of  the  Newman  Aposto- 
late. The  accumulation  of  funds  In  the 
National  Newman  Foundation,  the  provision 
of  addltonal  Newman  Chaplains,  the  sup- 
port of  Catholic  educational  and  other  activ- 
ities In  non-CathoUc  Institutions,  and  the 
Joining  of  sisters  and  lay  people  In  the  New- 
man work — all  of  these  are  excellent  and 
promising  developments,  but  more  of  these 
contributions  are  necessary  to  the  Newman 
work.  In  fact,  they  are  not  like  ■  je  propor- 
tion in  which  they  are  needed. 

Father  Butler  quotes  BUhcp  Paul  P. 
Uebold,  formerly  Auxiliary  Blshc^  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  now  Bishop  of  EvansvUle,  Indi- 
ana, In  a  telling  citation  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on  Christian 
Education":     "The    Council    declares    very 


clearly  that  since  the  destiny  of  society  and 
of  the  Church  Itself  U  Intimately  linked  with 
the  progress  of  young  people  pursuing  higher 
studies,  the  pastors  of  the  Church  are  to 
expend  particular  energy  on  the  spiritual  Ufe 
of  students  who  attend  non-CathoUc  iml- 
verslUes;  and  there  should  be  formed  asso- 
ciations and  university  centers  under  Catho- 
lic auspices  In  which  priests,  reUglous,  and 
laity,  carefully  selected  and  prepared,  should 
give  abiding  spiritual  and  Intellectual  assist- 
ance to  the  youth  of  the  university."  Bishop 
Llebold  concluded  aptly:  "Without  using  the 
actual  title,  'Newman  Apostolate'  here  we 
have  It  speUed  out  for  us  In  the  Council." 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  you  are  doing  a 
meritorious  and  much  needed  work,  and  one 
central  to  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  our  beloved  country.  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  past  achievements  and 
applaud  your  plans  for  the  future.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  your  splendid  work  will  In  the 
future  receive  from  all  sources.  Catholic  In 
particular,  but  also  non-CathoUcs  of  America, 
the  appreciation  and  whole-hearted  support 
that  It  so  amply  deserves. 


NEW  JERSEY  HARBOR 


Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  weis  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7  of  last  year.  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  1966  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act.  which  included  11  naviga- 
tion improvement  projects  authorized  at 
an   estimated   cost   of   $17,782,000.     Of 
great  significance  among  these  was  the 
authorization  of  improvements  to  Fed- 
eral channels  in  Newark  Bay  and  the 
Hackensack  River  which  serve  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  sectors  of  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  port  area. 

Completion  and  review  of  the  study 
of  necessary  Improvements  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  1966  act  was  not  a  ran- 
dom occurrence.  Rather,  it  represented 
the  product  of  the  closest  possible  coop- 
eration among  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  New  Jersey  port  interests. 
I  might  interject  here  that  Gov.  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  the 
ttudy  his  personal  interest  and  support. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  supporting  the  au- 
thorization bUl  before  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  again  when  the  au- 
thorization passed  the  House. 

My  great  concern  for  obtaining  au- 
thorization of  the  project  in  1966  rather 
than  in  this  or  subsequent  years  stemmed 
principally  from  the  extremely  danger- 
ous navigational  hazards  that  prevail  in 
Newark  Bay.  The  shocking  Alva  Cape- 
Texaco  Massachusetts  disaster  which  oc- 
curred In  the  general  area  only  last  June, 
and  claimed  33  lives,  is  grim  testimony  to 
the  existing  conditions.  But  this  Is  only 
the  most  recent  catastrophic  vessel  acci- 
dent in  the  area.  From  January  1950  to 
June  1963,  Newark  Bay  witnessed  39  ship 
accidents.  Just  last  May  the  French-line 
freighter  Washington  rammed  the  Cen- 
trsa  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  bridge  that 
crosses  the  lower  reaches  of  the  bay,  clos- 


ing the  bridge  to  rail  traffic  for  about  2 
weeks,  and  damaging  beyond  economic 
repair  one  set  of  tracks. 

The  future  growth  of  marine  traffic  on 
Newark  Bay  will  make  the  currently 
serious  situation  a  navigational  night- 
mare. From  1954  through  1964,  annual 
vessel  movements  grew  from  about  25.000 
to  43,000.  Of  this  number,  deep-draft 
ship  movements  increased  proportionate- 
ly more — from  about  1,100  to  2,700. 
Much  of  the  latter  traffic  moves  to  and 
from  the  rapidly  expanding  Port  Newark 
and  Elizabeth-Port  Marine  Terminals, 
which  by  1975  may  be  attracting  as  many 
as  4,200  ship  movements  per  year,  of 
which  about  1,350  will  be  the  new  and 
larger  containerships.  In  addition ,  many 
more  tankers  will  be  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  petroleum  terminals  at  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  bay. 

Shipbuilders  and  operators  have  an- 
nounced that  some  container-ships  can 
be  expected  to  reach  lengths  and  widths 
nearly   equal  to  our  Nation's  greatest 
superliner,  the  SS  United  States.    In- 
cidentally, in  proceeding  to  her  terminal 
on  Manhattan,  this  passenger  ship  has 
available  to  it  an  imobstructed,  relatively 
straight,  2,000-foot-wide  channel  from 
the  sea.     Ships  of  this  size  going  up 
Newark  Bay,  on  the  other  hand,  will  first 
round  a  sharp,  blind,  rock-strewn  turn 
from  the  Kill  van  Kull  into  Newark  Bay 
at  Bergen  Point  in  Bayorme,  then  sud- 
denly   confront    the    C.R.R.N.J.    bridge 
about  1,350  yards  to  the  north.    At  no 
point  in  its  transit  will  the  ship  have 
available  a  channel  of  more  than  550  feet 
in  width,  with  a  400-foot  width  the  nar- 
rowest constriction.     Both  northbound 
and  southboimd  ships  must  manage  to 
approach  the  narrow  bridge  draw,  pass 
each  other  and  hold,  sometimes  against 
the  tide,  awaiting  the  bridge  to  open- 
all  within  the  treacherously  narrow  di- 
mension of  this  "Times  Square"  of  ma- 
rine activity. 

The  presence  of  these  conditions 
prompted  me  last  fall  to  seek  an  im- 
mediate authorization  of  improvements, 
and  later,  an  Immediate  appropriation 
to  permit  the  Army  Engineers  to  com- 
mence preliminary  work  to  widen  Newark 
Bay  between  Kill  van  Kull  and  the  en- 
trance to  Port  Newark  to  700  feet,  as 
recommended  in  the  corps  report.  Un- 
fortunately, no  appropriations  were  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1967  PubUc 
Works  Appropriation  Act,  since,  at  that 
time,  the  Newark  Bay-Hackensack  River 
project  had  not  technically  been  au- 
thorized. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  President  would 
Include  in  the  1968  budget  at  least  suffi- 
cient funds  to  begin  this  work.  I  was 
most  disappointed  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  these  moneys. 

Every  day  that  passes  carries  with  it 
the  very  real  risk  of  another  Alva  Cape- 
Texaco  Massachusetts  disaster — or 
worse.  We  cannot  afford  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  needed  improvements 
for  even  1  day.  The  project  is  now  au- 
thorized. I  carmot  urge  too  strongly 
that,  hopefully,  $3  million,  but  at  the 
very  least  $300,000,  be  appropriated  to 
begin  the  urgently  needed  charmel 
widening. 
If  this  money  is  not  appropriated,  we 
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must  all  stand  ready  to  accept  some 
measure  of  blame  should  anothet  marl- 
time  disaster  occur. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  REqoRD  an 
article  on  the  Newark  Bay  problem  writ- 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  PRESI 
DENT'S  CONSUMER  MESSAGE 


February  20,  1967 


Gershen    of    the 


ten    by    Mr.    Martin 
Newark  Star  Ledger: 

[From    the    Newark     (NJ.)     Star    Ledger. 

Feb,  16, 1967 

Nobody   Wants   To   Pat:    Plans   fo4  Wideb 

Channix  Havx  Hn  a  Rx&v 

(By  Martin  Gershen) 

New   Tobk. — Despite    9    years   of    studies 

and  the  deaths  of  at  least  33  seameii,  there 

are    no    plans    yet   for    the    elimination   of 

navigational    hazards    in    the    Newaik    Bay 

Channel,  officials  of  the  Port  of  Ne^/  York 

Authority  admitted  yesterday. 

The  reason  for  further  delay  In  the  oft- 
postponed  project  is  that  neither  thei  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  Port  Authority  nor  the  if  ederal 
government  wants  to  pay  for  the  construction 
project.  I 

P.A.  officials  announced  yesterday  thieir  ap. 
peal  to  congressmen  from  New  York  a|id  New 
Jersey  for  help  in  obtaining  $6  million  In 
federal  appropriations  to  widen  NewaHt  Bay 
Channel  and  expand  and  deepen  thei  Lower 
Red  Hooks  Plats  anchorage  off  Bay  Ridge 
In  Brooklyn.  , 

Each  of  the  construction  projects  |  would 
cost  «3  million.  But  despite  congressional 
approval  of  both  projects  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  authorize  any  funds  for 
either  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  a  letter  to  the  congressional  delagation 
urging  it  to  seek  the  funds.  P.A.  executive 
Director  Austin  H.  Tobin  noted  thit  the 
collision  last  year  of  the  Alva  Capfe  and 
Texaco  Massachusetts  took  place  m  the 
channel  and  cost  33  lives.  T 

He  said  the  collision  "provided  ai  grim 
warning  as  to  the  necessity  of  elimljiatlng 
navigational  hazards  in  the  channel.']  But 
the  PA.  isn't  about  to  heed  the  warning  by 
spending  its  own  money  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  | 

"These  are  federal  channels  and  bapi^n  to 
be  j>aid  for  by  the  federal  governmetit."  a 
P.A.  official  said  yesterday. 

Of  the  9953  mlUion  allocated  by  the  ffederal 
government  for  nationwide  general  conitruc- 
tlon  only  $1  million  goes  to  the  Port  ot  New 
York  this  year  for  construction  pujpoees 
and  to  complete  the  widening  of  thi  Kill 
VanKull. 

Tobln  said  the  $1  million  represented  less 
than  one- eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  more 
than  $8  million  collected  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  last  year  in  customs  connected  with 
water-borne  commerce. 

The  bl-state  agency  said  it  has  ftsked 
for  »10,743,000  In  behalf  of  port  Interests  but 
was  getting  only  $3,170,000.  of  whidh  «l 
million  is  for  the  KiU  Van  Kull  project; 

The  remaining  funds  would  be  spent  this 
way: 

•1,950.000  for  reimbursing  New  York  State 
in  its  expenses  In  raising  the  minimum 
height  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Caial. 
•100,000  for  an  Army  Engineer  study  df  the 
feasibUlty  of  giving  that  canal  to  the  federal 
government. 

•  120,000  for  an  Army  engineer  study  <it  the 
possibility  of  reclaiming  the  New  YorJ^New 
Jersey  meadows. 

PA.  officials  said  they  did  not  know]  why 
the  federal  government  does  not  wait  to 
pay  for  the  two  projects,  noting  that  Wash- 
ington had  appropriated  •100  mllllo*  for 
navigational  improvements  to  the  Arkansas 
River  and  ees  million  to  the  Ohio  Rlter. 

Meanwhile,  the  estimated  42.000  tessel 
movements  each  year  through  Newark  Ctoan- 
nel  wtu  have  to  proceed  with  caution  whUe 
the  bl-state  agency  and  the  federal  goven- 
ment  decide  who  will  pay  to  eliminate  hatards 
to  seamen  coming  in  and  out  of  New  York. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
consumer  message.  President  Johnson 
has  clearly  delineated  the  problems  of 
the  individual  trying  to  function  effec- 
tively and  successfully  In  the  complex. 
Interdependent,  urbanized  society  of 
today.  But  more  than  underscoring  the 
problems,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
series  of  sound  and  far-reaching  steps 
designed  to  help  solve  the  problems. 

The  ball  is  now  clearly  in  our  court, 
and  I  urge  every  Member  to  give  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  to  each  of  the 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  President. 
These  proposals  were  drawn  up  with  in- 
telligence and  good  faith.  We  must  do 
no  less  than  deliberate  upon  them  with 
the  same  spirit  and  wisdom. 

The  proposals  are  so  varied  and  so 
numerous  that  I  should  like  to  single  out 
three  of  them  for  special  consideration 
and  study  by  the  Members.  The  first  is 
the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
The  Commission  would  study  the  safety 
problems  which  arise  from  the  use  of 
technological  products  in  and  around  the 
home,  and  make  recommendations  for 
action,  if  action  is  determined  to  be 
needed. 

The  second  proposal  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953. 
The  proposed  changes  would  authorize 
factfinding  and  research,  extend  the 
act  to  Include  interior  furnishings,  if 
found  necessary,  and  revise  existing 
standards  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent death  toll  from  bums  involving 
clothing  fires. 

The  third  proposal  that  I  commend  to 
your  attention  would  establish  a  na- 
tional fire  safety  program.  The  need 
for  such  a  program  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  has  kept  up  with  the 
news  lately.  The  proposal  outlined  by 
President  Johnson  would  include  study 
of  causes  of  fires,  research  on  fires,  edu- 
cation of  the  public,  training  of  firemen 
on  fireflghting  techniques,  a  data  center 
on  all  aspects  of  fire  safety,  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  Improved  methods 
of  preventing  and  fighting  fires. 

There  are  many  other  proposals  in  the 
President's  message  on  consumers,  all  of 
which  deserve  our  conscientious  and 
careful  study.  I  would  simply  add,  at 
this  time,  that  we  are  herewith  present- 
ed with  a  great  opportunity — the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  part  of  the  Congress  which 
took  giant  steps  forward  in  helping  to 
assure  the  physical  safety  and  economic 
well-being  of  every  American  In  the  land. 


from  New  York  [Mr.  OrTmcER]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
interest  of  American  consimiers  is  one 
which  has  been  neglected  throughout  the 
years  and  an  interest  which  needs  the 
protection  only  actual  legislation  can 
provide.  The  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  consumer  message  setting 
forth  several  provisions  of  merit  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
One  is  truth-in-lending,  which  would  re- 
quire the  disclosure  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing a  loan  or  installment  sale  of  the  ap- 
proximate annual  rate  of  the  Interest 
rate  cost  of  the  particular  extension  of 
credit.  Truth-in-lendlng  is  embodied  In 
S.  5,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Legislation  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
an  approximate  annual  rate  of  Interest 
costs  is  a  necessity.  Consumers  are  gen- 
erally unaware  of  the  actual  financing 
charges  which  they  are  paying.  Financ- 
ing charges  are  almost  Invariably  quoted 
on  an  add-on  basis  and  are  further  dis- 
guised by  additional  loan  charges,  such 
as  investigation  fees.  Conversion  of  the 
information  now  given  to  the  consumer 
to  a  percentage  rate  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  even  the  most  intelligent,  average  con- 
sumer. Moreover,  consumers  are  often 
Ignorant  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
financing  charge. 

The  consumer  must  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  amount  of  finance  charges 
he  is  paying,  for  fuU  information  is  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  functioning  of  any 
market.  Disclosure  of  financing  charges, 
which  the  truth-in-lending  bill  will  ac- 
complish, will  make  the  market  more 
competitive  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
credit. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in 
many  States  the  maxfmum  rate  allowed 
by  State  law  is  charged  and  there  Is  lit- 
tle variation  below  that  amount.  Dis- 
closure of  financing  costs  will  open  new 
avenues  of  consumer  credit,  helping  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  thrifty  business- 
man who  is  wUling  to  lend  for  less. 

In  conclusion,  although  consumers  are 
often  aware  of  the  dollar  amount  of  fi- 
nancing costs,  they  are  almost  invariably 
unaware  of  the  percentage  of  the  out- 
standing balance  paid  In  such  charges. 
But  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  borrowing  is 
essential  for  the  consumer  to  make  in- 
telligent decisions:  Whether  to  borrow, 
from  whom,  or  whether  to  even  enter 
into  the  transaction.  S.  5  will  do  just 
this,  and  in  so  doing,  it  will  not  place 
undue  burdens  on  the  lender  or  the  shop- 
keeper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  excellent  message  on  truth  in 
lending  and  I  recommend  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  support  and  vote  for  S.  5. 


THE  TRUTO-IN-LENDING  PROVI- 
SION OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CON- 
SUMER MESSAGE 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


OPEN     FEDERAL      HOSPITALS      TO 
MEDICARE  PATIENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shortage  and  inadequacy  of  medical  fa- 
cilities in  this  Nation  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching critical  proportions.  On  ev- 
ery hand  we  dally  see  new  evidence  that 
our  overcrowded  and  obsolescent  hos- 
pitals are  facing  new  demands  that  they 
will  soon  be  unable  to  meet. 

In  many  areas  the  crisis  is  already 
upon  us.  Reports  of  emergency  patients 
with  fractures  and  coronaries,  being 
forced  to  wait  up  to  8  hours  for  beds  are 
the  rule  in  some  areas.  Less  critically 
ill  patients  may  wait  days  or  even  weeks 
for  a  bed. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  emergency  relief  by  open- 
ing Federal  hospitals  to  medicare  pa- 
tients in  areas  where  existing  non-Fed- 
eral facilities  are  critically  overburdened. 

In  all,  there  are  346  Federal  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  which  could,  In  such 
emergency  situations,  handle  nearly 
half  a  million  patients. 

The  175  hospitals  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  room  to  care  for 
about  200,000  new  patients  each  year. 
Another  200.000  could  be  handled  in  the 
171  hospitals  in  the  Nation  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  a  safeguard  against  abuse  and 
against  overtaxing  these  Federal  facil- 
ities, the  metisure  provides  that  no  such 
hospital  will  be  used  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mines that  the  need  is  critical.  Even 
then,  the  consent  of  the  administrator, 
or  other  official  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital,  would  be  required. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  detrimental 
effect  on  service,  the  Federal  hospital 
would  be  reimbursed  under  prevailing 
medicare  procedures. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  open  62  per- 
manent hospitals  operated  by  Federal 
agencies  overseas  to  care  for  medicare 
recipients  stricken  outside  the  coimtry. 
Military  hospitals  serving  combat  forces 
would  not  be  affected. 

I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the  hos- 
pital crisis  we  are  now  facing,  and  the 
total  Inadequacy  of  our  preparation  for 
it,  make  such  emergency  action  neces- 
sary. 

Health  officials  at  all  levels  must  be 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  they  have 
failed  to  face  up  to  the  true  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey  last 
year  showed  that  143  hospitals  through- 
out the  Nation  were  in  critical  condition 
ah^ady  and  that  1,200  more  were  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  crisis.  Since  that 
survey  was  compiled,  expanded  new  pro- 
grams of  Federal  and  State  medical  pro- 
Rrams  have  opened  hospital  doors  to  mil- 
lions of  new  patients.  Instead  of  facing 
the  challenge  squarely  and  caUlng  for  an 
emergency  program  of  aid,  such  as  I  have 
proposed  In  HJR.  4773,  we  have  attempted 
to  ignore  it. 

I  believe  that  we  are  approaching  a 
point  at  which  It  cannot  be  ignored  any 
longer. 


When  medicare  was  enacted,  the  ex- 
perts said  that  the  program  was  not  ex- 
pected to  produce  any  sudden  Infiux  of 
new  patients.  They  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  medicare  patients  would 
have  been  given  hospital  treatment  any- 
way. The  main  effect  of  medicare,  they 
said,  would  be  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
economic  burden  of  hospital  care  from 
our  older  Americans. 

Based  upon  that  analysis,  they  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  3.8  million  medi- 
care patients  would  apply  for  hospital 
benefits  from  July  1.  1966.  to  June  30, 
1967,  the  first  year  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. We  know  now  that  they  were 
wrong,  but  they  have  not  yet  revealed 
the  full  impact  of  medicare  on  our  hos- 
pital facilities. 

Medicare  admissions  are  now  running 
33  percent  ahead  of  predictions  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate 
win  grow,  rather  than  diminish. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  medicare  alone, 
2.5  million  patients  have  appUed  and  the 
figure  is  now  expected  to  top  5  million  by 
June  30,  1967.  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
this  new  program. 

Furthermore,  medicare  patients  re- 
quire longer  hospitalization:  an  average 
of  11  days  as  against  the  nonmedicare 
average  of  7.  This  means  that  5  million 
medicare  patients  are  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  8  million  patients  in  terms  of  hos- 
pital bed  capacity. 

Clearly,  with  about  1  in  every  4  of  our 
hospitals  either  critically  Inadequate  or 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  crisis  before 
medicare,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  which  provides  that, 
where  a  critical  shortage  occurs,  we  can 
make  use  of  existing  Federal  facilities  to 
care  for  our  sick. 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  OUR  WEALTH 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  moment  of  typical 
candor,  once  remarked: 

We  have  no  right  to  consiune  wealth  with- 
out producing  it. 

For  6  years  Americans  have  been  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  wealth  on  a  scale 
unparalleled  in  history. 

In  the  last  year  American  Ingenuity 
and  know-how  increased  the  output  of 
goods  and  services  at  a  rate  of  almost  $1 
billion  a  week  in  comparison  with  1965. 
Our  gross  national  product  swelled  from 
$681  billion  to  $739  billion,  or  almost  an 
8-percent  Increase.  This  dollar  rate  of 
growth  was  greater  than  the  aggregate 
dollar  growth  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  Korea,  and 
Japan. 

With  2,200.000  more  workers  on  the 
payroll  the  ranks  of  the  employed  rose 
to  75  million.  Unemplosmient  dipped  to 
a  historic  low  of  3.7  percent.    Not  only 


are  more  people  employed  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  those  working  are  annually  in- 
creasing their  productivity.  In  1966  the 
rate  of  productivity  per  man-hour  in- 
creased 2.8  percent.  During  the  period 
of  1961-65  productivity  per  man-hour  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent. 
Comparatively  speaking,  England. 
Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands iiave  a  total  working  force  that  is 
one-third  larger  than  ours.  Interesting- 
ly, however,  the  gross  product  of  this 
115  million  working  force  is  about  one- 
half  the  gross  product  of  America's 
workers. 

Personal  income  for  most  Americans 
has  been  keeping  pace  with  the  fast- 
growing  economy.  For  example,  an 
avei-age  family  of  four  had  from  all 
sources  in  1965  a  personal  income  of  a 
little  over  $9,000.  Today,  that  same 
family  will  have  an  income  of  more  tlian 
$10,000. 

Americans  are  the  world's  greatest 
consumers.  It  appears  that  the  more  we 
have  the  more  we  want.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  ownership  of  a  standard 
black  and  white  television  was  the  goal  of 
most  middle-class  Americans.  Today, 
color  televlsior  sets  are  the  hottest  item 
on  the  market.  Last  year  4,500.000  TV 
sets  were  purchased.  Conservative  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  Americans  will  buy 
more  than  7  mlUion  sets  In  1967. 

Although  there  was  a  noticeable  de- 
cline In  auto  sales  In  1966,  Detroit  man- 
aged to  make  the  year  the  second  best  In 
history,  and  sales  for  1967  are  expected 
to  trail  only  slightly  making  It  the  third 
best  year  in  the  Industry's  history. 

Our  Government  has  been  matching 
the  mood  of  the  people  it  represents. 
Fedei-al  Grovemment  spending  for  the 
fiscal  year  may  range  anywhere  from 
$150  to  $169  billion.  The  budget  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  highest  in  history.  State 
and  local  government  budgets  also  stand 
at  an  alltime  high  approaching  an  ag- 
gregate expenditure  of  close  to  $100  bil- 
lion. Our  Federal  expenditure  has  been 
reflecting  our  overall  wealth.  While  the 
expenditure  has  been  most  assuredly 
going  up,  the  momentiun  of  the  rate  of 
our  Increase  In  wealth  has  been  absorbing 
the  cost.  Today  the  average  taxpayer 
actually  pays  less  to  finance  a  higher  ex- 
penditure. 

Let  us  again  consider  our  average  fam- 
ily of  four.  In  1947,  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  $10,000  paid  18.6  percent  of 
that  Income  In  Federal  taxes.  Today, 
the  average  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $10,000  a  year  pays  15.9  percent 
of  that  income  to  Federal  taxes.  This 
represents  a  percentage  drop  of  2.7  per- 
cent. 

Certainly,  the  information  I  have  just 
related  presents  no  startling  revelations. 
Certainly  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  our  economy.  Certainly 
we  all  realize  that  at  this  point  in  history 
the  United  States  stands  as  the  most 
abundantly  wealthy,  technologically  ad- 
vanced society  ever  developed. 

What  about  our  wealth? 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  last  6  years  have  Jettisoned  our  Na- 
tion into  a  poslUon  of  material  wealth 
that  is  virtually  staggering  to  the  Imagl- 
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nation.  But  wealth,  as  Shaw  m  aptly 
pointed  out,  has  no  virtue  in  itself. 
Wealth  must  be  used  to  be  meaningful. 
No  more  meaningful  use  of  wealith  can 
be  made  by  a  society  than  investnient  In 
that  society  and  that  society's  future. 
In  the  last  6  years  the  policies  (^f  both 
business  and  government  have  r^ected 
the  important  investment  nattre  of 
wealth.  This  wise  approach  toward  in- 
vestment has  to  a  great  extent  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuity  of  oui'  pros- 
perity. [ 

What  have  we  been  investing  in?  In 
the  private  sector  businessmen  have 
sparked  the  most  dynamic  eleme<it  of  a 
healthy  economy  by  spending  billjons  in 
capital  investment  and  public  Lmtprove- 
ment.  More  than  $61  billion  were  spent 
In  private  capital  projects  during  1966. 

In  the  public  sector,  both  government 
and  business  have  been  investing: in  the 
himian  being  and  the  quality  of  his  en- 
vlrorunent.  Our  Nation's  schools^  roads, 
medical  care,  housing,  water,  liatural 
resources,  are  but  a  few  of  the'  many 
areas  that  are  beneficiary  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  concerned  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  point  I  have  large- 
ly been  reviewing  what  has  been,  and 
what  I  would  hope  would  continual  to  be : 
The  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  committing  the  necessary 
wealth  of  our  society  in  investment  pro- 
grams designed  to  overcome  thel  many 
obstacles  still  before  us. 

Our  great  wealth,  however,  appears  to 
be  a  double-edged  sword.  In  reaching 
our  present  economic  pinnacle,  ou^  pres- 
ent level  of  wealth  and  standard  lof  liv- 
ing we  face  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
severe  problems  that  are  still  part]  of  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  We  f4ce  the 
danger  of  having  the  dialog  shift  from 
what  we  do  with  our  wealth  to  l^ow  we 
protect  our  wealth.  We  face  the  danger 
of  considering  the  dividends  of  Invest- 
ment in  society  to  be  too  far  in  thelf uture 
to  risk  expenditures  In  the  present 

The  fabric  of  wealth  has  been  w(Jven  in 
a  tortuous  pattern  throughout  History. 
Who  is  to  amass,  exercise,  and  distribute 
wealth  has  long  been  at  the  crltic^il  core 
of  most  of  man's  upheavals. 

History  teaches  us  that  few  societies 
used  their  wealth  to  deal  with  trie  ever 
present  and  prodigious  public  pr^lems 
of  environment,  crime,  unemployment, 
and  the  myriad  other  enigmas  th^  have 
plagued  men  from  the  beginning,  i 

Almost  all  wealth  rotated  to  trie  very 
rich  and  highly  positioned.  Thib  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
even  In  modem  times.  The  rich  rarely 
reinvested  their  wealth  into  the  ipubUc 
sector.  In  ancient  Egypt,  for  ex^ple, 
extravagant  simis  were  spent  in  binding 
monimients  for  the  dead.  Approx^ate- 
ly  one-twentieth  of  the  Egyptian  papula- 
tion labored  30  years  to  build  each  one  of 
the  great  pyramids. 

All  of  those  societies,  and  similar  so- 
cieties that  manifest  themselves  today, 
were  and  are  constantly  subjected  to 
chaotic  Internal  disorder.  Probleins  fes- 
tered and  became  more  acute,  more  ag- 
gravated. This  cycle  repeats  itself  daily 
in  today's  world. 

I  draw  this  analogy  In  history  |or  the 
reason  that  the  90th  Congress  stainds  at 
a  crossroads  and  historical  perspective  Is 


critical.  Shall  we  continue  to  consider 
as  a  legitimate  use  of  our  wealth  invest- 
ment in  our  society's  future,  or  shall  we 
stop,  announce  we  can  no  longer  afiford 
such  concern  and  devote  our  energies  to 
preserving  what  we  have? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  obvious.  If  we 
are  to  expect  to  have  a  continually  dy- 
namic and  expanding  economy,  resulting 
in  a  society  that  offers  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  life  to  all  its  citizens  we  must  con- 
tinue to  invest.  A  nation  as  wealthy  as 
ours  can  afford  and  is  obligated  to  do 
nothing  less. 

Problems  produced  by  our  present 
wealth,  and  problems  that  have  grown 
because  they  have  not  been  dealt  with 
sufficiently  offer  us  our  investment  port- 
folio. 

Investment  in  the  education  of  all  our 
young,  clean  air  and  water,  and  the  re- 
plenishment of  our  natural  resources  de- 
mand much,  but  offer  much  more.  Ur- 
ban congestion,  blighted  housing,  dis- 
posal and  reusal  of  waste,  efficient  sani- 
tation programs,  recreational  facilities, 
efficient  urban  and  suburban  transporta- 
tion systems,  job  retraining  and  efficient 
crime  control  apparatus  are  problems 
that  require  our  concern,  and  more  im- 
portant our  financial  investment  in  solu- 
tions that  will  make  them  issues  of  the 
past. 

How  wealthy  does  a  society  have  to  be 
in  order  for  it  to  feel  it  can  invest  a  por- 
tion of  its  wealth  to  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems? Our  society  is  the  wealthiest  in 
history.  Our  gross  worth  is  beyond  mere 
human  comprehension,  and  even  the 
most  conservative  estimates  predict  that 
our  worth  will  increase  by  another  eMz 
percent  over  the  next  year. 

I  believe  we  can  afford  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  numerous  and  deeply 
rooted  problems  that  face  us.  If  a  na- 
tion with  our  wealth  refuses  to,  or  can- 
not make  such  an  Investment,  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  future  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Exactly  how  much  are  we  spending  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Does  10 
percent  of  our  national  output  seem  an 
unreasonable  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  future?  At  present  the  total  ex- 
penditure in  meeting  the  problems  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  approach  10 
percent  of  our  national  productivity. 
America's  total  investment  in  education, 
highways,  natural  resources,  housing  and 
urban  renewal  and  welfare  amounted  to 
about  $71  billion  last  year. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  most 
important  aspect  of  our  economy,  this 
reinvestment  element  amounts  to  about 
10  percent  of  our  total  national  produc- 
tivity. And  what  type  of  dividend  are 
we  earning  on  this  investment?  Initially 
we  are  earning  hope;  hope  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  even  better  than  the  present. 

We  are  earning  progress.  Inroads  are 
being  made  into  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  urban  blight,  city  con- 
gestion, school  dropouts,  and  the  scores 
of  other  areas  that  are  receiving  atten- 
tion. 

Eventually  what  is  now  hope  and  prog- 
ress will  be  reality.  If  we  make  the  in- 
vestment now,  future  generations  of 
Americans  may  live  In  clean,  unpolluted, 
uncongested  cities.  The  word  ghetto 
may  one  day  be  nothing  more  than  a 


historical  footnote.  Birth  defects,  can- 
cer, and  perhaps  even  the  common  cold 
will  be  nothing  more  than  terms  in  a 
medical  dictionary.  And  perhaps  one  day 
even  poverty  and  hunger  will  no  longer 
be  the  major  elements  in  life  for  any 
American  citizen. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  eventually  our 
society  will  witness  the  elimination  of  all 
problems.  Men  have  sadly  learned  that 
as  a  civilization  progresses  we  encounter 
new  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  problems  our 
society  now  faces  and  will  face  will  never 
be  our  undoing.  A  society  that  is  con- 
cerned about  its  present  and  its  future 
will  endure  and  prosper.  Our  heritage 
is  rich  in  this  tradition. 

Let  us  now  agree  that  a  future  genera- 
tion will  not  write  of  America  the  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  passage  "It  might 
have  been." 


GRANT  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT  THE 
AGE  OF  18 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
granting  American  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote. 

I  introduced  a  similar  resolution  at  the 
beginning  of  the  89th  Congress.  If  any- 
thing, the  arguments  I  stated  in  support 
of  that  resolution  are  even  more  com- 
pelling today. 

Young  Americajis  have  in  recent  years 
displayed  a  deepening  maturity  and  a 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
Nation's  welfare.  Abroad,  they  are  fur- 
thering America's  international  goals 
through  their  dedicated  work  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  At  home,  they  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  programs 
of  the  Great  Society.  Youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  has  accounted  for 
much  of  the  progress  made  in  civil  rights 
and  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Young  men  imder  21  are  stationed  all 
over  the  world  as  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  prepared  to  give  their  lives  to 
fiuther  the  ideals  of  their  country.  At 
this  very  moment,  many  such  young  men 
are  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Throughout  our  society,  then,  yoimg 
men  and  women  over  18  are  engaged  in 
creative,  vital,  and  responsible  activities 
which  are  fully  adult  in  their  obligations 
Yet,  we  deny  them  the  most  basic  of  adult 
rights — the  right  to  vote.  We  ask  our 
young  soldiers  to  die  for  our  democracy; 
yet  we  deny  them  an  electoral  voice  in 
the  operation  of  that  democracy.  We 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  efforts  of  young 
Americans  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
war  against  poverty;  yet  we  refuse  them 
basic  participation  In  the  system  they 
seek  to  support  and  Improve. 

Young  Americans  over  18  have  shown 
that  they  are  fully  competent  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Eighteen-year- 
olds  today  are  better  educated  than  many 
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21-year-olds  were  before  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1940,  only  14.1  percent  of 
all  students  beginning  formal  education 
were  graduated  from  high  school.  In 
1966,  by  contrast,  65  percent  were  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  26  percent 
entered  college.  That  yoimg  Americans 
over  18  are  better  informed,  more  politi- 
cally aware,  and  more  actively  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  their  country  than  their 
counterparts  of  previous  generations  is 
beyond  dispute.  The  time  is  ripe  for  ex- 
tending them  the  vote. 

The  majority  of  the  Nation  concurs  in 
this  view.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  in 
August  of  1965  asked  the  question:  "Do 
you  think  that  persons  18.  19.  and  20 
years  old  should  be  permitted  to  vote,  or 
not?"  Fifty-seven  percent  answered  yes. 
39  percent  answered  no,  and  4  percent 
expressed  no  opinion. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  of  both 
parties  have  supported  an  18-year-old 
vote.  I  strongly  urge  with  them  that  we 
now  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  grant  the  vote  to  citizens  above  the 
age  of  18.    

WEATHER  CONTROL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  the 
source  of  man's  most  essential  com- 
modity— water.  The  atmosphere  is  also 
the  source  of  many  of  man's  calamities. 
The  loss  of  life  and  property  through 
tornado  and  hurricane  damages,  the 
wiping  out  of  desperately  needed  crops 
by  hailstorms,  the  razing  of  precious 
forests  by  lightning  fires,  and  numerous 
other  misfortimes  that  befall  mankind 
are  directly  related  to  the  atmosphere. 

These  losses  and  misfortunes,  however, 
are  not  completely  beyond  our  control  if 
we  could  only  develop  our  technology 
and  know-how  to  modify  the  weather 
and  create  the  conditions  we  desire. 

Utilizing  the  atmosphere  by  weather 
modification  has  always  been  a  challenge 
to  man's  imagination,  and  for  centuries 
man  has  engaged  in  numerous  attempts 
to  mold  his  environment  to  his  own 
needs,  and  comfort.  Although  most  of 
these  attempts  were  drastic  failures  in 
their  beginning,  success  finally  came 
after  World  War  n  when  a  scientist 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
clouds  and  fog  and  causing  them  to  yield 
their  moisture  content  and  precipitate  as 
rain  or  snow. 

It  was  found  that,  under  favorable 
meteorological  conditions,  clouds  can  be 
"seeded"  with  a  reagent  such  as  dry  ice 
or  finely  dispersed  silver  iodide  crystals. 
This  would  trigger  and  stimulate  the 
natural  processes  which  produce  rain 
or  snow. 

The  world  reaction  to  these  experi- 
ments was  immediate  and  dramatic. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  the  first  leg- 
islation with  this  objective  In  mind  was 


introduced  in  1947  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress through  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  conduct  experiments 
to  control  rainfall.  However,  the  en- 
thusiasm for  new  opportunities  in 
weather  modification  was  by  no  means 
imanimous,  and  the  legislation  failed  to 
pass. 

The  ensuing  20  years  were  marked  by 
scientific  controversy  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  national  effort  in  weather  modi- 
fication. In  1958.  Public  Law  85-510 
was  enacted  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  "initiate  and  sup- 
port a  program  of  study,  research,  and 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  weather  modi- 
fication, giving  particular  attention  to 
areas  that  have  experienced  floods, 
drought,  hail,  lightning,  fog,  tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  or  other  weather  phenom- 
ena, and  to  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  thereon." 

The  Foundation  supported  its  pro- 
gram essentially  on  a  token  basis  for  the 
past  9  years.  As  a  line  item  on  its 
budget,  the  Foundation's  request  for 
weather  modification  never  exceeded  $2 
million.  The  Foundation's  support  of 
research  has  resulted  in  greatly  in- 
creased scientific  knowledge,  but  na- 
tional goals  have  not  been  set,  programs 
to  achieve  these  goals  have  not  been 
planned,  and  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
85-510  have  not  been  met. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  has  essentially 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  action.  The 
major  new  program  in  atmospheric  wa- 
ter research  during  fiscal  year  1965  was 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Atmospheric 
Water  Resources,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  initially  funded  with 
$1.1  million,  with  a  slight  increase  hi 
1966.  The  program  was  intended  to 
ascertain  the  economic  feasibility  of  in- 
creasing the  water  supply  available  to 
reclamation  projects,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  weather  modification  tech- 
niques, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
precipitation  into  the  headwaters  of 
drainage  basins  providing  the  infiow  to 
reclamation  reservoirs. 

The  total  Federal  program  has  in- 
creased from  $5  million  in  1965  to  $7  mil- 
lion in  1966.  Relative  to  other  efforts 
of  research  and  development,  this  repre- 
sents the  smallest  of  efforts  supported  by 
the  Federal  Goverrmient.  and  does  not 
refiect  the  enormous  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities that  prevail  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  weather  modification. 

In  contrast  with  the  United  States, 
other  countries  have  been  progressing 
steadily  in  the  development  of  weather 
modification  techniques  and  utilizing 
them  for  economic  purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has 
been  active  in  rainmaking  and  weather 
modification  experiments  since  the  early 
1920's.  and  in  1932  established  a  body  of 
scientists  for  these  studies  in  Leningrad. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  active  in  sys- 
tematic investigations  and  field  experi- 
mentation in  cloud  and  fog  seeding,  rain- 
making,  and  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  clouds  and  fog.  Their 
methods  of  dispersing  supercooled  fog 
and  clouds  were  successfully  applied  in 
1964  and  1965  over  12  airports,  with 
noticeable  economic  effect  while  main- 
taining regular  aircraft  service.    Areas 


over  which  full  cloud  dispersion  was 
achieved  have  increased  from  the  2,500 
square  kilometers  first  cleared  during 
the  Moscow  parade — November  1953 — to 
20,000  square  kilometers  in  recent  dis- 
persions. In  February  of  1961  the  So- 
viets achieved  significant  success  by  dis- 
sipating a  continuous  cloud  cover  over 
the  Crimea  in  designated  places  at  the 
designated  time  to  permit  observation  of 
the  total  sun  eclipse. 

Soviet  success  was  equally  noticeable  in 
the  development  of  effective  hail  sup- 
pression and  improved  methods  of  hail 
prediction.  This  know-how  was  put  to 
appUcable  use  and  a  hail  protective  serv- 
ice was  established  in  the  Caucasus  to 
cover  30,000  hectares  in  1961  and  1962. 
The  area  increased  to  50,000  hectares  in 
1963,  and  430,000  hectares  in  1964. 
Plans  for  1966  called  for  further  increase 
to  800,000  or  900,000  hectares,  and,  in 
the  coming  few  years,  to  cover  the  entire 
Soviet  Union  where  such  protection 
would  be  desirable  from  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Preliminary  estimates 
approach  4  or  5  million  hectares,  with 
the  initial  cost  of  protective  measures  at 
about  1  percent  of  harvest  cost. 

Besides  being  so  impressive,  even  when 
taken  at  face  value,  the  Soviet  figures 
also  demonstrate  clearly  the  advantages 
of  a  national  program  with  definitely  set 
goals,  well-conceived  projects,  and  a 
well-suited  budget  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Several  areas  in  the  United  States  &re 
usually  considered  potentially  subject  to 
one  or  more  water  problems.  Some 
areas  have  problems  of  water  pollution, 
others  have  problems  of  drought  and 
water  shortage,  still  others  lack  a  water 
supply  with  the  proper  distribution. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  look  beyond  our 
own  backyard  to  realize  the  acuteness  of 
some  of  these  problems. 

Last  summer,  right  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area  we  faced  a  critical  wa- 
ter problem  when  the  flow  of  Potomac 
waters  reached  an  alltime  low.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  this  area's  recent  history 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  water  usage 
and  action  was  taken  to  conserve  the 
dwindling  water  supply. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  that  critical 
water  resource  needs  are  fast  approach- 
ing several  eastern  areas  heretofore  be- 
lieved to  be  adequately  supplied  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  problem  has  now  as- 
sumed national  rather  than  merely  local 
dimensions,  and  is  no  more  confined  only 
to  the  Southwest  and  parts  of  the  Mid- 
west. And  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
we  should  develop  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  technology  to  modify  the  at- 
mosphere and  increase  its  yield  of  pre- 
cipitation to  secure  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  a  proper  distribution  over  our 
lands. 

Although  the  physical  process  or  proc- 
esses of  precipitation  are  not  completely 
understood,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  cloud  seeding  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  precipitation  to  justify  a  program 
in  basic  and  applied  research  designed  to 
learn  how  to  use  cloud  seeding  to  Increase 
the  srleld  of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  dimensions  of  our  present  effort  In 
weather  modification  should  be  enlarged 
to  a  national  program  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  modify  the  weather  In  a  sub- 
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stantial  way.  The  United  States  Should 
be  able  to  utilize  this  knowledge  for  ex- 
panding oiir  national  economy  and  im- 
proving the  well-being  of  the  American 
people  in  ways  and  to  a  degree  that  are 
now  inconceivable.  I 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  H.R.  5734  a  bill  lio  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search, experiments,  tests,  and  cpera- 
tions  for  increasing  the  yield  of  water 
from  atmospheric  sources;  and  I  ufge  Its 
serious  consideration  by  this  Congress. 


APPRENTICESHIP  TRAININp 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mjatter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlfeman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  excellent  apprenticeship  tra(inlng 
program  which  Is  being  operated  ir^  New 
York  City  under  the  joint  sponsorslllp  of 
the  Workers  Defense  League  and  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Educational  Fund. 
Under  this  training  program  younf  Ne- 
groes suid  Puerto  Ricans  are  tutored  for 
entrance  tests  and  prepared  for  the  oral 
interviews  which  are  a  necessary  precon- 
dition to  membership  in  most  trade 
union  apprentice  programs.  j 

These  programs  over  the  last  few 
months  have  been  consistently  successful 
In  achieving  their  goal  of  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  union  apprentice  programs  for 
young  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  For 
example: 

First.  Three  Negro  yoimgsters  tutored 
xmder  this  program  won  admission  to 
Pliunbers  Local  No.  1  by  placing  lii  the 
top  20  candidates  from  a  group  of  501  tak- 
ing the  examination ;  j 

Second.  Seventeen  of  twenty  young- 
sters tutored  under  the  program  pissed 
the  most  recent  admission  test  fot  the 
Iron  Workers  Union  of  New  York  pity; 
Third.  All  seven  of  the  candidate^  tu- 
tored for  the  apprenticeship  prograta  of 
Stone,  Derrickman  &  Riggors  placed 
among  the  top  20  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  that  program. 

Fourth.  All  16  candidates  who  sat  for 
the  most  recent  Metal  Lathers  Union  test 
placed  among  the  top  100  candied tes. 
There  were  400  candidates  In  all  taking 
the  test. 

The  most  successful  of  all  the  tutoring 
programs,  however,  has  been  a  program 
Involving  32  youngsters  who  sought  ad- 
mission to  Sheetmetal  Workers  Union, 
Local  28.  On  this  test.  26  of  the  32 
youngsters — the  only  Negro  and  Puerto 
Ricans  taking  the  test — placed  among 
the  top  60  candidates.  In  addition,  nine 
of  the  applicants  who  were  tutorefl  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Derryck  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Workers  Defense  League  anc^  the 
Randolph  Fund  placed  in  the  top  loljand 
one  had  a  perfect  score. 
Unfortimately,  local  28  has  not  f<iund 


the  results  of  their  own  test  to  be  accept- 
able and  has  attempted  to  throw  out  the 
results  and  call  for  a  new  test.  The  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  obtained  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion against  the  union,  and  the  case  Is 
currently  awaiting  final  disposition  by 
the  courts.  Regardless  of  the  findings  of 
the  courts,  however,  the  actions  of  local 
28  are  disheartening. 

The  Workers  Defense  League  and  the 
Randolph  Foundation  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  fair-minded  Americans  for 
their  Interest  in  opening  new  careers  for 
disadvantaged  and  culturally  deprived 
young  people.  These  groups  have  been 
able  to  Increase  the  motivation  and  per- 
formance of  youngsters  who  have  been 
passed  over  by  an  inadequate  educational 
system  and  pressed  under  by  a  deprived 
cultural  and  social  environment.  The 
reaction  of  one  of  the  26  youngsters  who 
passed  the  Sheetmetal  Workers  test  is 
indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  the  action 
which  the  union  hats  taken.  As  one  of 
the  youngsters  said : 

For  the  first  time,  I  believed  what  these 
people  have  been  saying.  I  worked  my  taU 
off.  And  now  look  what  they  have  come  up 
with. 

The  importance  of  the  local  28  story 
is  revealed  by  Harry  Fleischman  in  his 
January  edition  of  "Let's  Be  Human."  I 
am  inserting  this  article  for  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

"Gad  Sir,  reforms  are  all  right,"  cartoonist 
David  Low's  Colonel  Blimp  once  said,  "as 
long  as  they  don't  change  anjrthlng."  Thla 
seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  Mel  Parrell. 
president  of  Local  28  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  In  New  York. 

In  1964  the  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  found  Local  28,  which  has  had  no 
Negro  members  In  Its  78-year  history,  guilty 
01  discriminating  aganlst  Negro  applicants. 
The  local  was  ordered  to  Judge  apprentice- 
ship applicants  hereafter  solely  on  the  basis 
oZ  objective  crlterlal.  The  union  then  de- 
cided to  use  an  aptitude  test  given  by  New 
York  tJnlverslty's  Testing  Center,  plus  per- 
sonal Interviews  and  physical  exams.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Clark  and  the  Workers  Defense 
League  undertook  to  tutor  prospective  ap- 
plicants. In  the  first  test  given  In  the  Spring 
of  1964.  Scott  Green  became  the  local's  first 
Negro  apprentice.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
more  than  20  Negroes  so  tutored  to  get  Into 
the  program. 

The  following  year,  14  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  youngsters  parsed  the  apprentice  ap- 
plication test  after  Intensive  Workers  De- 
fense League  tutoring.  Union  secretary- 
treasurer  Thomas  Mulheam  said:  "As  long 
as  the  boys  made  It  according  to  the  rules, 
more  power  to  them."  And  Bayard  Rustln, 
director  of  the  A.  PhUlp  Randolph  Educa- 
tion Fund,  co-sponsor  with  the  Workers  De- 
fense League  of  the  Apprenticeship  Training 
Program,  noted  that  "this  achievement  shows 
that  if  they  caai  get  help  and  proper  tutoring, 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  can  compete  with 
the  majority  of  society." 

In  1966,  a  new  apprenticeship  test  was 
given,  and  the  Workers  Defense  League  again 
mounted  an  Intensive  tutoring  program. 
Its  chief  tutor,  Dennis  Derryck,  a  brilliant 
26-year-old  Negro  teacher,  set  up  a  class 
for  32  Negro  students  and  recruited  a  group 
of  volunteer  Western  Electric  engineers  to 
help  them  learn  the  techniques  they  would 
have  to  know.  The  students  studied  17 
hours  a  week  for  4  weeks,  getting  cram 
training  In  general  mathematics,  mechanical 
reasoning  and  spatial  relationships. 

When  the  test  was  given  November  12,  nine 


of  Derryck'8  students  scored  among  the  top 
10— one  with  a  perfect  score. 

Twenty-six  out  of  32  Negro  applicants 
were  in  the  top  60,  while  only  34  whites  out 
115  passed.  Instead  of  pkraislng  the  Workers 
Defense  League  and  Dennis  Derryck  for  this 
remarkable  accomplishment,  local  President 
Mel  Parrell  hinted  that  "the  scores  may  have 
been  obtained  by  some  nefarious  means," 
even  though  the  tests  had  been  kept  under 
lock  and  key  by  NYS's  Prof.  Wallace  Gobetz 
untU  exam  time.  Farrell  demanded  that 
the  test  results  be  scrapped  and  that  the 
students  be  forced  to  take  a  new  exam. 
The  State  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
went  to  Coixrt  and  obtained  an  Injunction 
barring  the  union  and  employers  from  in- 
validating the  test.  The  final  decision  of 
the  Court  has  not  yet  been  banded  down 
as  of  this  writing. 

Ironical,  Isn't  It?  Whites  usually  com- 
plain,  "Why  don't  Negroes  study  and  work 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps 
like  we  did?"  Then,  when  Negroes  succeed 
through  the  same  kind  of  cram  tutoring 
that  many  white  students  use  to  get  higher 
scores  on  college  preparatory  exams,  some  of 
the  same  whites  yell,  "PouU" 


POPULATION 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  we  live  in  may  well  be 
determined  by  what  we  do  during  the 
next  10  years  to  prevent  a  population  ex- 
plosion. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  Indica- 
tions of  world  concern  is  the  declaration 
on  family  planning  by  the  heads  of  state 
of  12  nations.  I  am  delighted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
statement  and  one  by  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  on  receiving  the  dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights  Day,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1966. 

Statement  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
tabt-General  U  Thant  on  Population 
Today  I  have  received  a  declaration  on 
population  growth  and  human  dignity  and 
welfare  signed  by  the  Heads  of  State  of 
Colombia,  Finland,  India,  Malaysia,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  Singapore.  Sweden,  Tunisia, 
the  United  Arab  RepubUc,  Yugoslavia, 
Morocco  and  Nepal.  I  have  been  requested 
to  circulate  this  statement  in  connection 
with  Human  Rights  Day,  the  celebration  of 
the  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Himian  Rights,  and  it  seems 
to  me  appropriate  to  do  so  Inasmuch  as  free- 
dom from  hunger,  the  right  to  medical  serv- 
ices and  the  right  to  education  are  already 
considered  to  be  basic  human  rights.  Accord- 
ingly I  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize  that 
population  growth  Is  not  only  an  Important 
factor  In  the  rate  at  which  nations  can  at- 
tain their  economic  goals,  but  that  the  size 
of  the  family  is  a  fundamental  human  prob- 
lem which  m\ist  be  based  on  the  decisions  of 
responsible  parents  concerned  with  the  dig- 
nity and  well-being  of  their  children. 

In  my  view,  we  must  accord  parents  the 
right  to  determine  the  numbers  of  their  chil- 
dren a  place  of  importance  at  this  moment 
in  man's  history.  For,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  backwardness,  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  are  very  much  higher  in  the 
poor  two-thirds  of  the  world  than  they  are 
among   the   more   privileged   countries   and 
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it  la  being  increasingly  realized  that,  orer 

the  two  or  three  decades  immediately  ahead, 
when  present  world-wide  efforts  to  raise  food 
production  will  not  have  yielded  the  fullest 
results,  the  problem  of  growing  food  short- 
age cannot  be  solved  without  in  many  cases 
a  simultaneous  effort  to  moderate  popxila- 
tlon  growth. 

We  recognize  and  fully  respect  the  prob- 
lems of  faith  and  conscience  which  many 
•till  face  In  relation  to  the  means  designed 
to  achieve  this  objective.  But  on  this  Hu- 
man Rights  Day,  I  feel  bound  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  declaration  expressing  concern 
with  the  quality  of  human  life  as  well  as 
with  the  number  of  human  beings  on 
earth. 

pamn,t  planning  and  httman  rights  :  world 
Leaders'  Statement,  December  10,  1966, 
HUMAN  Rights  Day 

The  peace  of  the  world  is  of  paramount 
Imjxjrtance  to  the  community  of  nations, 
and  our  governments  are  devoting  theU  best 
efforts  to  improving  the  prospects  for  peace 
in  this  and  succeeding  generations.  But  an- 
other great  problem  threatens  the  world — a 
problem  less  visible  but  no  less  immediate. 
That  is  the  problem  of  unplanned  popula- 
tion growth. 

It  took  mankind  all  of  recorded  time  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  achieve  a 
population  of  one  billion.  Yet  it  took  less 
than  a  hundred  years  to  add  the  second  bil- 
lion, and  only  thirty  years  to  add  the  third. 
At  today's  rate  of  increase,  there  will  be  four 
billion  people  by  1975  and  nearly  seven  bil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  This  unprecedented 
increase  presents  us  with  a  situation  unique 
In  human  affairs  and  a  problem  that  grows 
more  urgent  with  each  passing  day. 

The  numbers  themselves  are  striking,  but 
their  Implications  are  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance. Too  rapid  population  growth  seri- 
ously hampers  efforts  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards, to  further  education,  to  Improve  health 
and  sanitation,  to  provide  better  housing 
and  transportation,  to  forward  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities — and  even  In  some 
countries  to  assure  sufflcient  food.  In  short, 
the  human  Eisplratlon,  common  to  men  every- 
where, to  live  a  better  life  Is  being  frustrated 
and  jeopardized. 

As  heads  of  governments  actively  concerned 
with  the  population  problem,  we  share  these 
convictions; 

We  believe  that  the  popvUatlon  problem 
must  be  recognized  as  a  principal  element 
In  long-range  national  planning  If  govern- 
ments are  to  achieve  their  economic  goals 
and  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  their  people. 

We  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  par- 
ents desire  to  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  plan  their  families;  that  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  the  number  and  spacing 
of  children  Is  a  basic  human  right. 

We  believe  that  lasting  and  meaningful 
peace  wUl  depend  to  a  considerable  measure 
upon  how  the  challenge  of  population  growth 
is  met. 

We  believe  the  objective  of  family  planning 
Is  the  enrichment  of  human  life,  not  Its  re- 
striction; that  family  planning,  by  assuring 
greater  opportunity  to  each  person,  frees  man 
to  attain  his  individual  dignity  and  reach  his 
full  potential. 

Recognizing  that  family  planning  is  In  the 
vital  Interest  of  both  the  nation  and  the 
family,  we,  the  undersigned,  earnestly  hope 
that  leaders  around  the  world  will  share  our 
views  and  join  with  us  In  this  great  chal- 
lenge for  the  well  being  and  happiness  of 
people  everywhere. 

Signed  by: 

Colombia:  Dr.  Carlos  Ueras  Restrepo,  Pres- 
ident. 

Finland :  Dr.  D.  Urho  Kekkonen,  President. 

Malalysla:  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  Prime 
Minister. 

Morocco:  King  Hassan  n. 

Nepal:  King  Nahendra. 

Singapore:  Lee  Kwan  Yew,  Prime  Minister. 


Korea:  General  Chung  Hee  Park,  Presi- 
dent. 

Sweden:  Tage  Erlander,  Prime  Minister. 

Tunisia:  Hablb  BourgtUba,  President. 

United  Arab  Republic:  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser, President. 

Yugoslavia:  Marshal  Joslp  Broz  Tito,  Pres- 
ident. 

India:  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  AMERICA— IN- 
TRODUCTORY STATEMENT  BY 
HON.  NORMAN  H.  CLAPP 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  significant  comments 
In  the  introductory  statement  of  the  1966 
annual  report  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

In  this  report.  REA  Administrator 
Norman  M.  Clapp  succinctly  points  out 
the  binding  economic  and  social  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  urban  and 
rural  America.  Pinpointing  that  rela- 
tionship, Mr.  Clapp  said: 

The  needs  of  rural  America  are  part  of  the 
needs  of  a  growing  Nation.  Rural  problems 
are  everyone's  problems  for  they  must  be 
solved — Just  as  urban  problems  must  be 
solved — If  we  are  to  achieve  the  maximum 
potential  of  our  national  life  and  a  balanced 
development  of  our  resources.  Including  the 
greatest  resource  of  all,  people. 

In  emphasizing  the  new  needs  of  a 
changing,  developing  rural  America,  Mr. 
Clapp  notes  that  a  new  financing  pattern 
for  REA  loan  programs  is  a  prime  re- 
quirement if  REA  borrowers  are  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  service  to  rural  areas 
under  rates  and  conditions  comparable 
to  those  available  In  nearby  urban  com- 
munities. 

The  need  for  this  new  financing  pat- 
tern is  not  a  singular  need  of  REA,  nor 
of  rural  America.  It  is  a  need  that  con- 
fronts the  Nation:  a  need  that  must  be 
met  if  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
are  to  be  served. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Clapp's  introductory 
statement  to  his  agency's  1966  annual 
report: 

I.  REA  Programs — Evertbodt's  Business 

Speaking  at  Dallastown,  Pennsylvania,  on 
September  3,  1966,  President  Johnson  under- 
scored the  fact  that  parity  of  opportunity 
for  rural  people  concerns  every  American, 
whether  he  lives  In  the  central  city,  the  grow- 
ing suburbs  or  somewhere  in  rural  America. 
He  expressed  it  this  way : 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  commu- 
nities. I  think  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
demands  It.  And  strange  as  It  may  seem. 
I  think  the  future  of  the  cities  of  America 
demands  it.  too." 

The  needs  of  rural  America  are  part  of  the 
needs  of  a  growing  Nation.  Rural  problems 
are  everyone's  problems  for  they  must  be 
golved — Just  as  urban  problems  must  be 
golved — ^If  we  are  to  achieve  the  maxlmiun 
potential  of  our  national  life  and  a  balanced 
development  of  our  resources.  Including  the 
greatest  resource  of  all.  people. 


serving  in  the  pttblic  interest 
Nowhere  do  the  problems — or  the  rewards — 
of  achieving  rural  parity  show  more  clearly 
than  In  the  electric  and  telephone  programs 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
For  these  programs  and  the  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  they  have  helped  to 
develop — more  than  1,900  in  all — cover  the 
broad  spectrum  of  rural  America  with  its  In- 
finite varieties  of  conditions  and  climates. 
The  REA  borrowers  have  brought  Important 
and  vital  utility  services  to  Isolated  ranches, 
Indian  reservations,  Eskimo  villages.  fiatlanUs 
and  mountain  peaks,  remote  defense  Instal- 
lations, pockets  of  poverty  In  Appalachla, 
and  new  housing  developments  set  in  corn- 
fields to  handle  the  overflow  of  growing  cities. 

These  systems,  mostly  private  enterprises, 
are  serving  the  public  interest  In  the  highest 
sense.  At  the  outset  It  was  In  the  pubUc 
interest  that  rural  people  have  electric  and 
telephone  service.  Just  as  It  was  In  the  public 
Interest  that  they  have  rural  mall  service 
and  Improved  roads  for  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  and  easy  communication.  As 
our  Nation  grew  and  its  commerce  became 
Increasingly  intermingled  and  Interdepend- 
ent, toe  stake  of  dominant  urban  America 
In  the  advancement  of  rural  AmeriCH  and  its 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  also 
grew. 

It  wUl  continue  to  grow  because  rural 
America  has  become  increasingly  Important 
to  urban  America  as  a  source  of  food  and 
natural  resources,  as  a  market,  and  as  a 
relief  valve  for  pressures  brought  on  by  the 
crowding  of  too  many  people  Into  too  little 
space.  These  pressures  will  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  as  the  Nation  grows  toward 
a  population  of  240  mllUon  Americans  by 
1980  and  over  300  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Rural  America  Is  generously  endowed  with 
geography  and  resources  to  complement  the 
resources  of  the  city.  Rural  America's  3.4 
million  square  miles — 97  percent  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  United  States — possess  fertile 
soil  which  produces  the  most  abundant  food 
supply  ever  known  to  man.  It  Is  covered  by 
great  forests  which  yield  the  raw  materials 
of  Industry  and  provide  scenic  wealth  along 
with  recreational  opportunities  for  urban 
dwellers.  Rural  America  also  holds  the  bulk 
of  our  mineral  resources  which  are  basic  In- 
gredients of  American  industry  and  our  de- 
veloping economy  and  rising  American 
standard  of  living. 

good  place  to  live  and  grow 

But  Tui&l  America  Is  much  more.  It  Is 
also  a  vast  market — well  over  $100  billion — 
for  American  Industry  around  which  our 
great  cities  are  built.  Here  In  rural  America 
are  good  places  to  live,  to  vacation,  and  to 
nurture  the  future  of  America.  Here  Is  the 
space  to  absorb  the  Nation's  growing  popu- 
lation without  further  crowding  already  over- 
crowded cities.  Rural  America  offers  almost 
the  only  room  left  for  the  United  States  to 
grow. 

But  If  rural  America  Is  to  measure  up  to  Its 
full  potential  and  challenge.  It  must  have  the 
tools  and  resources  for  development.  The 
farmer — who  now  feeds  36  other  persons  be- 
sides himself  with  matchless  efficiency  and 
economy — must  prepare  to  produce  even 
more  efficiently. 

As  agriculture  steps  up  its  productivity,  op- 
portunities must  be  provided  for  workers  who 
are  displaced  by  machines.  To  give  these 
people  opportunity  In  the  rural  areas,  rather 
than  drive  them  Into  the  cities  to  add  to  the 
already  grave  problems  there,  we  must  raise 
the  standard  of  r\iral  living,  both  In  terms 
of  economic  opportunity  and  convenlencee, 
to  match  the  attractions  of  urban  living. 

This  calls  for  many  things — Improved 
rtiral  schools,  more  mral  Industry,  and  pro- 
vision of  community  facilities  such  as  hos- 
pitals, water,  and  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal. These,  along  with  other  essentials 
basic  to  the  creation  of  parity  of  opportunity 
for  rural  people,  are  Impossible  without  elec- 
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trie  power  and  communication  facllliles 
pable  of  providing  parity  electric  a4d 
phone  service. 

ffrnx  SHORT  OF  BASIC  OBjRcrnrt 

By  every  possible  measurement,  tl^e  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  have  made  Im- 
pressive strides  toward  the  accompllshinent  of 
their  objectives  under  the  REA  pr^rams. 
The  940  electric  distribution  bctrowers 
served  5.6  million  rural  InsUUatlons.lnclud- 
Ing  farms,  rural  residences,  buslnesf  enter- 
prises, schools  and  other  facilities,  oh  June 
30,  1966.  For  their  service  they  deceived 
about  $800  million  In  consumer  payments 
during  the  year.  Rural  electric  corfcumers 
have  provided  their  cooperative  systems  with 
more  than  $1.1  billion  In  capital,  all  S^lt  in- 
terest-free and  most  of  It  serving  in  Jlace  of 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  borrowed 
from  REA.  | 

The  newer  rural  telephone  program  has 
made  a  comparable  contribution  to  ni-al  im- 
provement. As  of  July  1,  1966,  RBA  had 
loaned  nearly  $1.3  bllUon  to  855  rur^l  tele- 
phone systems  to  build  and  Improve  B 19, 000 
miles  of  outside  plant  to  reach  2.1  pillion 
subscribers.  Today.  79  percent  of  th*  farms 
have  telephone  service,  most  of  It  iiodern 
dial  service.  | 

As  gratifying  as  these  accomplishments  are, 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
are  still  far  short  of  their  basic  objective: 
to  provide  ser^'lce  under  rates  and  conditions 
comparable  to  those  available  In  pearby 
urban  communities.  The  dlfflculty  cf  this 
task  Is  underscored  by  the  b\illt-ln  liandl- 
caps  of  rural  service — low  density,  lojw  rev- 
enues per  mile,  and  dlfHcult  terrain.  ] 

Studies  made  last  year  showed  that  bor- 
rowers In  the  electric  program  served  an 
average  of  only  3.5  consumers  per  ml)e,  and 
had  average  annual  revenues  of  $5|l6  per 
mile  of  line.  At  that  time  Class  A  land  B 
Commercial  power  companies  had  an  average 
consumer  density  of  34  and  average  iinnual 
revenues  of  $7,820  per  mile  of  line.  [Rural 
telephone  systems  serve  under  ilmllar 
handicaps.  [ 

TWO-PRONCED   PRESSURE   FOB   SERVICE 

Both  Programs — electric  and  telephone — 
involve  dynamic  Industries  now  experttnclng 
two- pronged  pressure  for  service:  requests 
from  the  unserved  for  Initial  servlcA,  plus 
demands  from  present  users  for  expandled  and 
Improved  service.  Additional  pressureT Is  ap- 
plied by  a  third  factor:  the  electric  and 
telephone  Industries  are  undergoli^  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  technological  changes,  far 
exceeding  most  Industries.  While  |  these 
factors  win  enable  REA  borrowers  U>  pro- 
vide better  service  to  more  rural  peoplfe,  bor- 
rowers win  be  required  to  make  substantially 
heavier  Investments  each  succeeding  year 
to  ke«p  pace  with  normal  growth  ai5l  new 
developments.  | 

REA  estimates  that  rural  electric  systems 
It  has  helped  finance  will  need  $8  bnion  of 
new  capital  In  the  next  15  years,  or  $2  billion 
more  than  the  $6  bUllon  Congress  autnorlzed 
in  the  first  31  fiscal  years.  The  $8  billion 
estimated  for  rural  electric  systems  coiiipares 
with  the  $112  billion  Investment  pipjeced 
for  the  commercial  electric  uUlltles  ovter  the 
next  15  years  ( 1966  through  1980) .  f 

REA  rural  telephone  borrowers  wOl  re- 
quire $3  billion  of  new  capital  In  thd^com- 
Ing  15  years — about  three  times  as  Imuch 
as  Congress  authorized  In  the  past  isl  years 
of  the  program. 

Borrowers  are  aware  that  these  neetls  for 
the  future  must  be  weighed  against  Pother 
contemporary  and  emerging  developiients : 
The  pressures  upon  the  Federal  budget  In 
these  times,  the  deep  and  growing  concern 
of  the  public  with  the  problems  of  financing 
other  desirable  public  programs,  the  4ze  of 
the  national  debt,  Increased  Interest  rates, 
and  tax  requirements. 
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OtTB   or  THREE   COT7RSXS  TO  TAKE 

Realistically,  then.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  REA  programs — Including  both  the  bor- 
rowers and  the  rural  areas  they  serve — have 
reached  a  critical  point  In  their  development. 
The  borrowers,  individually  and  collectively, 
have  reached'  a  crossroads  from  which  they 
will  proceed  in  the  future  by  one  of  these 
courses : 

Go  down  to  extinction  through  obsoles- 
cence because  of  failure  to  attract  additional 
capital  for  renewal  and  expansion.  This  was 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  rural  telephone 
systems  In  the  1930s  and  19408. 

Go  out  of  the  picture  through  voluntary 
or  forced  retirement.  In  some  cases  turning 
more  fesAlble  sections  of  their  systems  to 
urban-based  utilities,  leaving  service  to  more 
thinly-settled  areas  dejjendent  upon  some 
form  of  subsidy  for  years  to  come. 

Go  up.  increasing  their  capitalization  to 
match  the  growth  of  their  rural  areas  and 
the  American  economy. 

If  these  vital  programs  are  to  go  up,  go 
forward,  to  meet  service  and  growth  demands 
adequately,  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  will  need  new  tools  to  help  them  ac- 
complish their  Important  tasks. 

Twice  in  the  past,  when  new  needs  arose. 
Congress  acted  to  give  REA  the  tools  and  au- 
thority required  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
situation. 

In  1944  Congress  gave  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  additional  tools  to  cope  with 
the  pent-up  demand  and  the  built-in  handi- 
caps of  rural  service.  The  Pace  Act  extended 
the  lending  authority  of  REA  indefinitely 
and  changed  the  interest  rate  on  outstand- 
ing and  future  REA  loans  to  a  flat  2  percent. 
Congress  also  extended  the  maximum  amorti- 
zation schedule  on  all  REA  loans  from  25 
years  to  35  years.  In  the  debate  the  Con- 
gress made  it  clear  that  it  intended  for  all 
of  niral  America  to  be  electrified,  including 
areas  previously  considered  unfeasible. 

In  response  to  widespread  rural  dissatisfac- 
tion with  local  telephone  service.  Congress  in 
1949  amended  the  Rural  Electrification  Act' 
to  provide  for  a  rural  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  only  38  percent  of  the 
farms  had  telephone  service,  and  much  of  it 
was  substandard. 

These  REA  programs  stand  today  as  sym- 
bols throughout  the  free  world  of  the  good 
which  flows  when  people  work  in  partnership 
with  their  Government  to  serve  human  and 
economic  needs.  The  REA  pattern  of  rural 
electrification  Is  being  exported  to  under- 
developed nations  as  a  key  element  in  im- 
proving economic  and  living  conditions. 

NEW    FINANCING    PATTERN    NEEDED 

A  new  financing  pattern,  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing,  developing  rural 
America  is  now  a  prime  requirement.  During 
the  year,  the  Administration  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  supplemental  financ- 
ing for  the  REA  programs  as  a  means  of  us- 
ing private  capital  to  help  meet  future  needs 
of  the  systems.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  create  a  credit  ladder  which  would 
permit  the  systems  to  progress  from  their 
present  almost  complete  dependence  on  2 
percent  financing  to  eventual  reUance  on 
private  financing  at  market  rates.  This  step 
would  afford  financing  geared  more  closely 
to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  borrowers 
and  the  areas  they  serve. 

The  electric  borrowers  must  be  assured  ac- 
cess to  power  supply  arrangements  which 
win  allow  them  to  share  fully  in  all  the  de- 
velopments working  to  bring  power  costs 
down.  Without  this,  rural  people  face  the 
danger  of  being  bypassed  again,  as  the  com- 
mercial power  industry  moves  increasingly 
to  larger-scale  generating  units  and  regional 
power  pools.  To  prevent  this,  the  REA  pro- 
gram must  continue  to  provide  the  alterna- 
tive of  self-generation  and  on  a  scale  which 


will  provide  adequate  power  to  r\iral  areu 
at  the  lowest  p>osslbIe  cost. 

The  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
also  must  be  equipped  with  a  survival  kit 
which  will  give  rural  people  assurance  of 
service  from  systems  which  are  sound  and 
stable  and  free  to  develop  with  the  areas 
they  serve.  This  involves  building  into  rural 
systems  the  flnanclEil  resources  and  reserves 
necessary  for  continuity  and  expansion  of 
service  Into  the  future.  This  also  involves 
assurance  of  territorial  Integrity  and  the 
freedom  for  rural  electric  borrowers  to  serve 
all  loads  which  develop  in  the  areas  they 
pioneered.  And  it  Involves  recognition  that 
the  rural  systems  are  essential  and  perma- 
nent parts  of  their  respective  industries. 

The  future  financing  or  capitalization  of 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems,  per- 
mitting them  to  extend  and  Improve  service 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  rural  area 
development.  Is  the  major  problem  facing 
REA  and  Its  borrowers  today.  It  Is  not  just 
their  problem.  In  a  very  real  sense  It  should 
be  regarded  as  everyone's  problem.  The  pub- 
lic Interest  requires  that  it  be  solved  and 
the  need  met — adequately. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CONSUMER 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  babies  in  their  cribs,  mothers 
doing  the  weekend  shopping,  fathers 
making  economic  decisions  affecting  the 
family  budget  will  all  enjoy  a  new  sense 
of  safety  and  security  if  the  proposals 
set  forth  in  President  Johnson's  con- 
sumer message  are  enacted  into  law. 

The  proposed  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  will,  hopefully,  be  able  to 
cut  down  the  20  million  injuries  and  28,- 
000  deaths  suffered  each  year  from  ac- 
cidents in  and  aroimd  the  home. 

The  national  fire  safety  program  pro- 
poses a  realistic  attack  on  the  12,000 
deaths  and  $1%  billion  property  loss 
caused  by  fires  each  year  throughout  the 
country. 

The  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1953  are  designed  to  help 
reduce  the  3,000  deaths  and  300,000  in- 
juries each  year  which  result  from  cloth- 
ing fires.  The  amendments  would  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  act  to  cover  in- 
terior furnishings,  such  as  draperies, 
rugs,  upholstery,  and  foam  padding,  and 
would  improve  the  existing  flammability 
standards. 

There  are  many  other  proposals  out- 
lined in  the  President's  consumer  mes- 
sage. All  of  them  deserve  our  earnest 
study  and  support.  When  looked  at  one 
after  another,  they  may  appear  to  be 
directed  at  a  diverse  set  of  unique  and 
imrelated  problems.  What  they  have  In 
common,  however,  is  that  they  are  all 
designed  to  protect  people — people  of  all 
ages — people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  the  complex  economic  and  tech- 
nological world  of  today,  people  need 
protection  of  a  different  kind  than  in  the 
days  when  we  were  a  slower  changing 
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agricultural  society.  We  have  become 
accustomed  these  days  to  some  loss  of 
life,  some  injuries,  some  amoimt  of  pro- 
perty loss.  All  too  often,  we  chalk  these 
losses  up  as  the  cost  of  progress.  But 
we  must  not  become  hardened  to  these 
losses.  We  must  not  accept  them  as  In- 
evitable. Behind  the  glib  statistics  there 
lies  a  personal  story  of  tragedy  for  every 
number. 

We,  collectively  as  a  nation,  and  in- 
dividually as  legislators,  have  created 
the  kind  of  country  we  live  in  today.  If 
there  are  physical  or  economic  dangers, 
if  people  need  protection,  then  surely  It 
lies  with  our  will  and  our  wisdom  to  de- 
vise methods  to  give  that  protection  to 
our  citizens.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  abdicate  our  responsibilities.  It  is 
crystal  clear,  from  President  Johnson's 
consumer  message,  that  he  has  every 
intention  of  meeting  his  obligations  to 
the  people.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  do  no  less. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  meet  these 
many  important  proposals  with  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered — a 
genuine  desire  to  make  the  daily  lives 
of  our  citizens  safe  and  secure. 


LAW 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  world's  great  lawmaking 
bodies,  we  are  all  concerned,  every  day. 
with  the  law — whether  or  not  we  are,  or 
ever  have  been,  lawyers.  We  are  all 
concerned  with  the  laws  of  man,  and 
with  the  higher  law — the  natural  law — 
the  laws  of  God. 

At  the  annual  Red  Mass,  held  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  El  Paso,  in  1966, 
the  Most  Reverend  Sidney  M.  Metzger, 
bishop  of  El  Paso,  delivered  a  scholarly 
homily  on  the  relationship  between 
eternal  laws  and  the  laws  of  man.  I 
believe  every  Member  of  this  body  would 
benefit  from  these  Inspired  words,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 

My  dearly  beloved  ChUdren  of  God,  it  is 
for  me  a  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  oui  Cathedral  as  children  of  God  and  hon- 
ored members  of  a  distinguished  profession. 
You  are  attending  a  votive  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  1  e.,  a  Mass  offered  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  for 
a  special  intention.  In  the  Second  Chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  when  the  days  of  Pentecoet 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  they  were  all  to- 
gether in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  violent 
wind  blowing,  and  It  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  ap- 
peared to  them  parted  tongues  as  of  fire, 
which  settled  upon  each  of  them.  And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began 
to  speak  in  foreign  tongues,  even  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  prompted  them  to  speak."  When  the 
Church  honors  the  Holy  Spirit  the  color  of 
the  vestments  Is  red  because  red  Is  the  color 
of  Are  and  this  is  an  appropriate  commem- 


oration of  the  first  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
when  He  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of 
parted   tongues  of  fire.    Because  the   vest- 
ments are  red  the  Mass  which  you  are  attend- 
ing here  today  is  traditlonaUy  known  as  the 
Red   Mass.    This   Mass   traditionally   marks 
the  opening  of  the  law  courts  and  is  offered 
to  invoke  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ctfder 
that  Justice  may  prevail  In  our  courts.    At 
this  time  we  also  honor  two  patrons  of  the 
legal    profession,    St.    Ives   and    St.   Thomas 
More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  we 
also  Invoke  their  Intercession.     You  who  are 
practicing  members  of  the  bar  and  members 
of  the  Judiciary  are  vltaUy  concerned  here 
today  because  you  constitute  the  courts,  or 
we  could  say  that  you  are  the  courts  and  each 
individual  court  will  render  Justice  accord- 
ing as  you  are  Imbued  with  the  Ideals  of 
true  Justice  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.     Tou 
have  been  Invited  to  this  house  of  God  In 
order  to  do  what  you  need  most,  namely, 
humbly  to  seek  God's  help.    You  may  be  the 
duly  elected  members  of  a  legislative  body 
and  help  make  laws;  you  may  be  an  appointed 
or  elected   Judge  of  one  of  our  courts  and 
dispense  Justice  to  whom  It  is  due;  or  you 
may  practice  before  the  bar  and  plead  for 
Justice  in  behalf  of  your  clients.    Whether 
you  have  served  in  one  or  all  of  these  capac- 
ities you  must  always  remember  that  man 
made  clvU  law  which  Is  your  profession  must 
In  the  final  analysis  turn  to  God   for  true 
Justice. 

God  Himself,  as  He  exists  from  all  eternity 
m  His  infinite  perfection  Is  first  of  all  the 
Eternal  Law  giver.     The   world   Is  governed 
by  God  and  a  detailed  plan  of  that  govern- 
ment Is  In  His  divine  mind  and  like  every- 
thing else  that  exists  In  the  mind  of  God, 
this  plan  Is  eternal.     In  God  this  plan  is  the 
eternal    law.     As    this   same    eternal   law    is 
found  In  creatures  it  Is  called  the  natural 
law.     Natural  Law  is  then  nothing  more  than 
a  participation  of  the  Eternal  Law  by  crea- 
tures.   What  this  really  means  Is  that  this 
law  is  natural,  that  God  having  established 
nature,  all  beings  In  the  universe  are  gov- 
erned and  directed  by  God  but  each  single 
being  Is  directed  and  governed  by  God  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.     Man  like  every  other 
creature  Is  governed  according  to  his  nature. 
But  man's  nature  is  a  moral  or  free  nature, 
man  Is  subject  to  the  same  fixed   physical 
laws    or    passive    participations    of    Eternal 
Law,  which  governs  the  rest  of  creation;  but 
In  so  far  as  he  Is  man,  In  so  far  as  he  Is  en- 
dowed with  an  Intelligence  and  free  will  and 
by  these  endowments  Is  different  from  the 
rest  of  creation,  he  cannot  be  pushed  this 
way  and  that  by  physical  fixed  law  and  still 
remain    free.     His    natural    law   must   be    a 
moral,  not  a  physical  law  and  It  Is  only  in 
man   that  we  find   the   natural   law   In  the 
strict  sense,  i.e..  as  an  active   participation 
of   the  Eternal   Law.     Man   Is   in   a  sense  a 
legislator    for    himself.     Eternal    law    is    the 
universal  principle  from  which  God's  provi- 
dence proceeds  to  the  detailed  plan  of  gov- 
erning the  universe.     Natural  law  is  a  decla- 
ration  of   universal   principles  from   which 
men  proceed  to  govern  human  life.     These 
universal  principles  not  only  need  applica- 
tion but  further  determination.    It  Is  the 
work  of  human  law,  further  to  determine  the 
universal   principles  of  natural   moral   law. 
We  must  remember  that  human  law  was  not 
meant  to  supplant  natural  moral  law  or  to 
change  it  but  to  supplement  It  by  more  defi- 
nite and  particular  determinations. 

Because  we  are  endowed  with  Intellect  and 
free  wUl  we  are  created  to  the  Image  and 
likeness  of  God.  The  likeness  and  Image  are 
faint  and  Imperfect  compared  with  the  infi- 
nite perfection  of  God  but  they  are  an  Image 
and  likeness  nevertheless.  Likewise  human 
Justice  here  on  early  faintly  mirrors  the  In- 
finite Justice  of  God  and  the  golden  thread 
of  law  from  human  to  natural  and  from  nat- 
ural to  Eternal  leads  us  to  the  very  throne 
of  God  the  Eternal  source  of  all  Justice  and 


law.  By  their  very  nature  law  and  religion 
go  hand  In  hand.  ReUglon  Is  the  bond  of 
grace  and  duty  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
God  and  not  the  least  of  our  duties  is  to  be 
Just.  In  fact  religion  without  Justice  Is  an 
absurdity  and  Justice  without  religion  is  an 
impossibility. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  natural  law 
In  man  would  require  more  time  and  belongs 
in  the  lecture  hall  rather  than  in  the  pulpit. 
But  because  natural  law  Is  first  In  the  order 
of  thought  and  superior  In  way  of  authority 
and  ultimate  as  the  source  of  all  obligation. 
It  should  be  brought  to  your  attention,  at 
least  briefly  in  sUhouette  on  this  occasion. 
For  some  time  it  has  become  increasingly 
the  fashion  In  philosophical  and  legal  circles 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  natural  law. 
Some  do  not  only  deny  its  existence  but 
Bcoff  at  it.  Much  of  the  antipathy  to  Nat- 
ural Law  is  due  to  Ignorance  of  the  correct 
doctrine  and  to  false  premises  In  philosophy. 
A  denial  of  the  natural  laws  Is  back  of  all  to- 
talitarian philosophy  and  intrinsic  to  every 
materlaUstlc  outlook  on  Ufe.  If  the  State 
Is  supreme  and  absolute — as  It  Is  in  Totali- 
tarianism— then  the  State  can  make  or  abro- 
gate any  and  every  law  grant  or  deny  any  and 
all  rights.  Again,  if  there  is  nothing  but 
matter  In  the  universe,  no  free  will,  no  soul, 
no  God,  then  the  natural  law  is  all  a  fiction. 
But  there  are  scholarly  lawyers  and  Jurists 
who  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the  natural 
law.  As  an  example,  permit  me  to  quote  an 
authority  who  Is  stin  held  In  high  regard  In 
learned  circles.  In  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries. Introduction.  Section  2,  he  has  the 
fonowlng:  "This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval 
with  mankind  and  dictated  by  God  himself, 
is  of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to  any 
other. 

It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  times:  no  human  laws  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this:  and  such  of 
them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force  and 
all  their  authority,  mediately  or  Immediately, 
from  this  original. 

"Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all 
human  laws;  that  Is  to  say,  no  human  laws 
should  be  suffered  to  contradict  these." 
Blackstone  was  known  to  be  hostile  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  especially,  against 
the  Pope.  But  the  passage  Just  quoted  is 
truth,  pure  and  clear  as  the  crystal  spring 
and  the  Pope  himself  could  not  have  phrased 
it  better. 

The  legal  profession  Is  ancient  and  illus- 
trious. Through  centuries  man  has  striven 
for  Justice  under  clvU  law  I.e.  for  Justice  in 
the  law  Itself  and  also  for  Justice  in  its  In- 
terpretation and  application  to  Individual 
cases.  Under  the  Roman  Republic  aljout 
the  year  300  B.C.  there  came  Into  existence 
a  class  of  men  of  rank  who  sought  advance- 
ment m  a  pubUc  career  by  giving  free  .idvlce 
to  everyone  needing  legal  aid  In  legislation. 
These  men  were  known  as  "lurlsprudentes" 
or  "iurls  consultl"  which  terms  would  corre- 
spond to  our  Counselor  or  Attorney  at  law 
and  they  foreshadowed  the  legal  profession 
In  the  modern  sense.  Much  of  the  Roman 
law  survives  In  many  adaptations  In  the 
Western  World  today  and  at  Its  core  lay  the 
concept  of  natural  law  which  the  Romans 
inherited  from  the  philosophy  and  culture  of 
Greece.  It  appears  that  the  old  Roman 
"lurlsprudentes"  or  "iuris  consultl"  con- 
sidered that  giving  legal  aid  to  those  who 
needed  It  was  a  matter  of  public  duty.  That 
a  profession  is  a  "public  office"  a  "public 
duty"  is  Indicated  by  the  very  word  "profes- 
sion", from  the  latin  "proflterl"  or  "fateri 
pro",  meaning  to  profess  in  public  either  law, 
medicine,  pedagogy,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
professional  fields.  No  matter  what  the  pro- 
fessional field  may  be,  all  professions  have 
one  common  characteristic  i.e.  to  perform  a 
task  before  the  public,  with  a  responsibility 
to  society.  The  professional  man  must  gain 
his  livelihood  and  work  for  his  own  better- 
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ment  ami  that  of  bl5  family.  He  maQr  enjoy 
professional  satisfaction,  prestige  a&d  per- 
sonal profit,  but  these  are  secondary  and  pure- 
ly private  oonslderatlona.  The  legal  profes- 
sion la  more  closely  linked  with  Jxistlce  than 
any  other  because  problems  of  justice  are 
the  lawyer's  daUy  toU  and  their  rlgHt  solu- 
tion deeply  concerns  the  common  gootl  of  so- 
ciety. The  public  places  upon  him  the  halo 
of  esteem  and  prestige  because  In  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profession  he  guides, 
directs  and  teaches  society  by  his  (ode  of 
ethics. 

Law  has  always  been  niunbered  amtog  the 
professions  that  are  called  "leamed.f  It  Is 
evident  that  the  lawyer  must  have  b  well- 
balanced  and  cultural  academic  background 
and  must  attain  a  certain  standard  of  learn- 
ing. Because  he  knows  that  he  Is  fulfilling 
a  mission  for  the  good  of  society,  tha  young 
lawyer  must  love  his  profession  and  t^e  most 
not  shirk  work  and  sacrifice  in  order  to  be 
adequately  prepared  for  the  tasks  ahead.  He 
understands  that  his  degree  or  diploma  of 
graduation  Is  of  little  value  unless  he  broad- 
ens and  deepens  his  knowledge  by  a  life  of 
serious  study  and  work.  His  high  IdetOs  wlU 
Inspire  him  to  consider  the  good  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  genxilne  Interests  of  his 
client,  the  betterment  of  the  family  and 
society,  the  elimination  or  suppression  of 
injustice,  fraud  and  crime.  With  stch  an 
outlook  how  varied  and  how  niimerous  are 
the  opportunities  for  good  open  to  yotir  pro- 
fession, to  guide,  counsel,  correct,  defead.  and 
especially  to  make  It  a  better  world  about 
you! 

I  should  not  leave  you  this  evening  with- 
out briefly  calling  to  your  attention  the  two 
saints.  St.  Ives  and  St.  Thomas  Mori,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  are  two  patrons 
of  the  legal  profession  and  whose  Interces- 
sion you  are  always  privileged  to  Invoke. 
Kindly  allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment 
and  tell  a  story.  It  Is  a  humorou?  story 
about  lawyers  and  no  disrespect  is  m0ant  to 
you  or  to  the  house  of  God.  Laughter  does 
not  displease  God  and  there  is  not  inough 
of  It  in  this  world.  I  strongly  surmiie  that 
St.  Thomas  More  who  was  the  soul  of  Charity 
and  himior  would  have  enjoyed  the'  story. 
The  lawyers  had  assembled  In  order  to  choose 
their  patron  saint.  They  could  not  agree 
and  finally  the  presiding  officer  suggasted  a 
solution.  One  of  them  would  be  blind 
folded  and  enter  the  Cathedral  of  St;  John 
Lateran  In  Rome.  There  In  the  nave  of  the 
great  Cathedral  he  would  wander  amohg  the 
statues  of  the  AposUes  and  he  whose  statue 
he  would  first  embrace  would  be  accepted 
by  all  as  their  patron.  Unfortunately  tne 
one  blind  folded  strayed  away  fro*i  the 
Apostles  and  embraced  a  statue  of  Saflan.  I 
read  this  story  a  long  time  ago  in  the  Jfcurnal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  cun  as- 
sure yo.i  that  is  apocryphal  In  at  lea*t  one 
respect;  there  Is  no  Satan  In  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  And  now  let  usTetum 
to  the  saints.  | 

You  have  had  a  patron  saint  sln«e  the 
14th  century.  St.  Ives  was  bom  in  Brittany 
in  1263,  died  in  1303  and  was  canonized  In 
1347.  He  had  the  best  training  offeted  In 
his  time  and  spent  ten  years  In  the  famous 
schools  of  Paris  where  he  won  high  honors 
in  philosophy,  theology  and  canon  law  and 
then  studied  civil  law  tmder  a  celebrated 
Jxirist.  Legal  historians  are  aware  t&at  in 
those  days  canon  and  cMi  law  went,  hand 
in  hand.  St.  Ives  was  Judge  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  and  also  pleaded  for  his  clients  in 
other  courts.  He  championed  the  catise  of 
the  down  trodden  and  became  known  em  "the 
poor  man's  advocate".  He  helped  thf  poor 
with  their  expenses  and  prevented  many 
costly  and  unnecessary  law  suits.  Later  In 
life  he  was  ordained  priest  and  after  resign- 
ing his  legal  office  devoted  the  last  tfteen 
years  of  his  life  to  his  parishioners.  His  love 
of  Justice  art  his  love  for  the  poor  ma<|e  him 


the  saint  be  was  and  he  was  canonized  34 
years  after  his  death. 

Tour  other  patron  is  St.  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  born  in  1478, 
died  in  1535,  canonized  in  1935.  Because  he 
was  brilliant  and  successful  In  law  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  he  Is  invoked  as  pa- 
tron by  lawyers  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world.  As  author,  scholar,  states- 
man and  martyr  for  conscience's  sake  he 
ranks  among  the  great  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  could  have  attained  the 
honors  of  canonization,  had  he  never  met  his 
death  as  he  did.  He  was  always  a  holy  man 
as  we  can  learn  when  he  prays  so  quaintly 
and  so  beautifully:  "Give  me,  good  Lord,  a 
longing  to  be  with  thee;  not  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  the  calamities  of  this  wicked  world, 
nor  so  much  for  the  avoiding  of  the  pains 
of  Purgatory,  nor  of  the  pains  of  HeU  neither, 
nor  so  much  for  the  attaining  of  the  joys 
of  Heaven  in  respect  of  mine  own  conunod- 
Ity,  as  even  for  a  love  of  thee."  This  soul 
stirring  expression  of  the  love  of  God  which 
Is  the  secret  Eind  the  very  essence  of  holiness 
comes  from  a  man  who  lived  not  In  the 
cloister  but  in  home  and  family,  who  moved 
among  royalty,  among  scholars  and  lawyers 
in  tribunals  and  council  chambers.  We  have 
Just  read  a  prayer  by  St.  Thoniias  More  and 
now  permit  me  to  close  by  reading  a  prayer 
to  St.  Thomas  More: 

"St.  Thomas  More,  be  our  advocate  and 
counsel  before  the  Divine  tribunal  that  alone 
Is  without  error.  Bespeak  for  us  the  wisdom 
to  apply  the  precepts  of  God's  eternal  law 
to  the  problems  of  our  dally  practice.  In- 
tercede for  us  that  we  may  emulate  the  sense 
of  humor  which  made  your  heart  echo  with 
the  mirth  of  heaven.  Pray  that  we  may 
spurn  false  oaths  and  live,  as  you  did,  faith- 
ful to  our  trust  as  members  of  the  Bar,  even 
though  by  doing  so  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  our  lives  as  you  sacrificed  yours. 
These  things  seek  for  vis  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  Amen." 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recors  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Prom  Maine  to  California"  is  a  phrase 
we  often  hear  when  someone  wishes  to 
encompasi  the  scope  of  any  pardcular 
project  that  applies  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  am  going  to  use  the  phrase  today 
in  connection  with  the  outstanding  sup- 
port the  press  of  this  Nation  has  given 
in  response  to  the  President's  special 
message  on  veterans'  benefits. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  this 
tremendous  response  to  the  request  for 
the  Congress  to  grant  full  rights  and 
benefits  to  the  fighting  men  of  this  Na- 
tion now  engaged  in  the  battles  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fine 
editorial,  which  Is  representative  of 
those  written  tliroughout  the  Nation, 
printed  in  the  Lewlston  Daily  Sun,  Lew- 
Iston,  Maine.  February  2.  1967: 

VnRNAM   Vbtxrans'   BSNEITrS 

The  fighting  in  Vietnam  officially  Is  not 
a  war.  There  has  been  no  declaration  of 
war  and  the  American  servicemen  In  South 
Vietnam  are  there  to  implement  a  policy  of 
aiding   that   country   defend   its  freedom. 

But    for    the    young    Americans    In    the 


Jungles,  swamps  and  rice  paddies  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  political  niceties  of  the  matt« 
have  little  meaning.  They  are  fighting  a 
dirty,  difficult  war  against  an  enemy  who  can 
lay  down  a  deadly  barrage  one  moment,  then 
fade  into  the  Jungles,  or  disappear  among 
the  villagers,  the  next. 

Even  though  the  fighting  officially  is  not 
a  war,  our  men  are  dying,  others  are  being 
maimed,  and  all  are  risking  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  answer  to  the  call  of  our  country. 
Their  contribution  is  no  less  than  if  Con- 
gress had  declared  a  state  of  war.  It  may 
even  be  more. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  fully  support  the 
request  President  Johnson  has  made  to  Con- 
gress to  make  government  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  equal  to  those  given  to 
American  fighting  men  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  Conflict. 

The  President  wants  to  assure  that  "every 
returning  veteran  may  attain  a  better  educa- 
tion and  a  Job."  Surely,  that  is  the  very 
least  which  a  great  nation  can  do  to  show 
its  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  burden  of  war  and  who  have 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices. 

Benefits  to  returning  veterans  are  far  more 
than  a  token  of  appreciation.  Elssentially, 
they  are  an  Investment  in  the  future  of  these 
men  and  of  that  of  America.  Each  man  who 
gets  a  better  education  and  thereby  qualifies 
for  a  better  Job  will  make  that  much  greater 
contribution  to  society  in  the  years  ahead. 


INCREASED  GASOLINE  PRICES 

Mr.  KAZEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fribdel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  regarding  the  recent  increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  announced  by  10 
major  oil  companies.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  tried  to  effect  a  price 
rollback.  It  appears  that  the  public  will 
be  required  to  pay  more  for  gasoline 
unless  some  more  drastic  action  Is  taken. 

If  these  companies  do  not  heed  the 
requests  of  the  Federal  Government,  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  to  regulate  the  price 
of  gasoline  in  the  same  manner  now 
used  to  regulate  the  price  of  power. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  our  very 
able  speaker  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  the  Honorable  Marvin  Man- 
del,  for  his  efforts  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Speaker  Mandel  plans  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  permit  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  accomplish  this  by  regu- 
lating wholesale  and  distribution  prices 
of  gasoline  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
State  of  New  York  now  regulates  the 
price  of  liquor.  Last  week  the  News- 
American  carried  a  very  Interesting  story 
on  this  proposal  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues: 

Bill  Seeks  Gasoline  Cost  Cobb 
(By  Frank  DePillppo) 
Annapolis,  Feb.  15 — House  Speaker  Marvin 
Mandel  (D.,  Fifth)  irked  by  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  gasoline  prices,  said  today  he  will 
introduce  legislation  to  keep  down  the  retail 
cost  by  regulating  wholesale  and  distribution 
prices. 
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Mandel  said  his  plan  for  controlling  the 
first  and  second  level  prices  would  be  pat- 
terned after  New  York's  liquor  affirmation 
law,  a  method  of  government  price  setting 
that  has  been  validated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Under  that  law  liquor  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors must  file  an  affidavit  with  the  state, 
swearing  they  are  charging  New  York  retail- 
ers no  more  for  their  products  than  In  any 
other  state  in  the  nation. 

An  identical  bUl  to  regulate  Maryland's 
liquor  industry  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate. 

By  applying  the  legally  recognized  princi- 
ple of  affirmation  to  the  petroleum  industry, 
Mandel  reasoned  he  could  keep  down,  or  even 
lower,  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  in  Mary- 
land. 

For  example,  If  the  wholesale  price  for  a 
gallon  of  gas  before  taxes  and  transporta- 
tion Is  20  cents  in  Maryland  and  18  cents 
in  Louisiana,  Maryland  wholesalers  would 
have  to  lower  their  prices  to  conform  with 
the  Louisiana  rate. 

"This  Is  where  the  problem  Is."  Mandel 
said.  "The  refiners  and  wholesalers  raise 
their  prices,  the  distributor  raises  his  price, 
the  dealer  upe  bis  price  and  the  motorist  has 
to  pay." 

Mandel  said  he  has  ordered  aides  to  pre- 
pare a  comparative  list  of  wholesale  and 
distribution  gasoline  prices  in  all  60  states 
as  a  basis  for  the  bill  he  Intends  to  introduce. 

As  If  to  support  Mandel's  argument  that 
wholesalers  and  distributors  force  up  the 
price  of  gas,  a  petroleum  Industry  spokesman 
said  "the  distributor  can  sell  to  dealers  at 
any  price  he  wants  to — it's  his  gas." 

And  to  Ulustrate  his  point,  Mandel  said 
"retail  liquor  prices  have  dropped  consider- 
ably in  New  York"  since  the  affirmation  law 
went  Into  effect.  "Everybody  is  paying  less," 
he  said. 

The  latest  penny  a  gallon  increase  in  gas 
prices,  for  instance,  was  initiated  by  the  re- 
fineries. 

They  announced  that  of  the  penny  they 
would  take  25  percent,  and  suggested  that 
the  distributors  Increase  their  prices  36  per- 
cent and  the  retailers  take  the  remaining  40 
percent. 

The  primary  target  of  Mandel's  legislation 
presimiably  would  be  what  the  petroleum 
industry  describes  as  "integrated  companies" 
—those  corporations  that,  through  subsidi- 
aries refine,  wholesale  and  distribute  their 
own  product  to  service  stations  they  own 
but  lease  to  dealers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  required  to  use  their  cars 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
therefore,  we  must  consider  gasoline  as 
a  necessity.  Certainly  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  regulate  the  price  of  liquor  we 
must  find  a  way  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  gasoline,  which  is  far  more  essential. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who 
have  no  other  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  like  to  see  more 
Government  regulation  any  more  than 
anyone  else  but  I  feel  that  this  problem 
la  serious  enough  to  require  legislation 
by  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
unless  the  oil  coTipanles  agree  to  a  roll- 
back in  prices  now. 


Mr.  ^'t^i^MiTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  makes 
long-term  loans  to  aid  owners  of  small 
firms  who  are  unable  to  get  necesssoy 
credit  from  a  bank.  The  majority  of 
SBA's  loans  are  made  with  bank  par- 
ticipation. 

It  Is  SBA's  view  that  Government  fi- 
nancing of  business  should  supplement 
and  bolster  the  role  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  not  compete  with  them.  It 
is  the  SBA's  policy  to  try  to  obtain  bank 
participation  for  all  of  Its  loans.  It 
does  not  make  a  direct  loan  until  It  has 
exhausted  its  efforts  to  obtain  bank 
participation. 

However,  sometimes  assistance  from 
banks  cannot  be  obtained.  SBA  then 
makes  every  effort  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance  to  help  a  small  firm. 

I  am  pleased  that  among  recipients  of 
SBA  loans  are  minority  group  persons 
who  often  do  not  have  a  source  of  private 
credit  available  to  them.  One  such  loan 
was  made  by  SBA's  Baltimore  regional 
oflBce  on  December  3, 1963,  In  the  amoimt 
of  $100,000.  The  loan  was  made  to  two 
Negroes,  partners  In  a  Baltimore  funeral 
parlor. 

The  partners  started  In  the  funeral 
home  business  11  years  ago  when  they 
purchased  a  small  establishment  operat- 
ing out  of  an  antiquated  ofBce  at  916 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  These  two  gentle- 
men are  Leroy  Dyett,  president  of  the 
firm,  and  his  partner,  James  A.  Morton, 
secretary-treasurer.  Their  firm  is  Mor- 
ton &  Dyett  Funeral  Homes,  Inc. 

Messrs.  Dyett  and  Morton  made  Im- 
provements In  their  business  over  the 
years.  In  1963  they  decided  to  construct 
a  new.  modem,  fully  equipped  fimeral 
home.  They  came  to  the  SBA  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  received  a  $100,000 
loan. 

This  firm  has  made  excellent  progress 
since  their  new  building  was  constructed 
at  1701  Laurens  Street.  Their  number 
of  employees  has  Increased  from  four  to 
10  and  their  net  profits  have  been 
steadily  growing. 

I  congratulate  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  making  this  loan  to 
these  reputable  businessmen.  Their 
funeral  home  is  an  asset  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 


SBA  LOANS 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedkl]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  should  applaud  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  to  modern- 
ize the  inspection  programs,  which  pro- 
tect this  Nation's  meat  supply. 

This  Is  a  vital  consumer  service, 
which — over  the  past  60  years — has  as- 
sured Americans  of  wholesome,  unadul- 
terated, and  truthfully  labeled  and  pack- 
aged meat  and  meat  products  from  those 
plants  which  are  properly  Inspected.  Its 
Importance  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  public  can  be  measured  by 


the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
sumer protection  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Its  Importance,  however,  reaches  far 
beyond  consumer  protection,  for  It  has 
had  a  major  impact  on  the  production 
of  healthy  meat  animals  and  the  market- 
ing of  meat  products. 

Federal  meat  Inspectors  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service — working  In  close 
cooperation  with  animal  health  ofifi- 
cials— have  helped  to  greatly  reduce  the 
incidence  of  diseases  in  animals.  Many  of 
these  diseases  are  also  transmissible  from 
animal  to  man.  Thus,  this  effort  has 
not  only  saved  the  Nation's  farmers  un- 
told numbers  of  livestock,  but  it  has  also 
contributed  to  reducing  sickness  and 
death  among  humans.  In  recent  years, 
some  large  plants  have  been  established 
which  avoided  selling  across  State  lines 
in  order  to  avoid  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion. This  is  the  only  major  Federal  law 
which  determines  jurisdiction  by  whether 
their  product  is  sold  across  State  lines. 
Other  laws  such  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
are  based  primarily  upon  the  volume  of 
sales.  About  20  percent  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  now  Is  from  these  federally 
uninspected  plants.  Almost  no  State 
has  had  adequate  meat  inspection  and 
this  has  encouraged  some  plants  to  avoid 
Federal  inspection  hi  order  to  market 
meat  from  diseased  animals  or  to  mis- 
label It. 

Federal  meat  Inspection  has  also 
helped  to  build  the  meat  packing  Indus- 
ti7  Into  a  $20  billion  enterprise.  Con- 
sumers everywhere  believe  they  can 
purchase  meats  and  meat  products  with 
complete  assurance  of  their  wholesome- 
ness  and  truthful  labeling,  even  though 
these  products  may  have  been  produced 
and  processed  3,000  miles  away.  This 
confidence  among  consumers  of  the 
wholesomeness  and  trutliful  labeling  of 
meat  products  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  growth  of  our  dynamic  food 
marketing  system. 

In  addition,  Federal  meat  hispection 
has  helped  to  open  worldwide  markets  for 
American  meats  and  meat  products. 
Nearly  1  billion  pounds  of  such  products 
are  exported  annually,  due  In  part  to  the 
confidence  which  foreign  governments 
have  in  our  Federal  meat  Inspection 
program. 

Yet,  nearly  15  percent  of  our  fresh 
meat  supply,  and  almost  a  fourth  of  our 
processed  meat  products  do  not  receive 
this  or  comparable  Inspection,  which  has 
been  so  Important  to  our  national 
economy. 

Advancing  technology,  mobility,  rapid 
communication,  and  food  preservation 
methods  have  greatly  Influenced  our 
ability  to  produce  meat  products  in  tre- 
mendous volume.  The  kind  of  produc- 
tion and  processing  methods  xised  today 
were  unheard  of  60  years  ago.  Methods 
have  changed  and  vast  expansion  has 
occurred  In  the  Industry  but  the  original 
Meat  Inspection  Act  has  not  been 
amended  but  once  since  its  enactment. 
Thus,  it  contains  deficiencies  which  need 
to  be  corrected  If  our  meat  inspection 
system  Is  to  keep  pace  with  an  ever- 
changing  Industry. 

These  changes,  I  would  hope,  wlH  be 
embodied  In  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
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The    newer   rural    telephone 
m^cic  a  comparable  contribution 
provement.     As   of    July    i.    1966 
loaned  nearly  $1.3  billion  to  8."'5 
phone  systoni.s  to  build  and  ini, 
miles  cf  outside  plant  to  reach 
subscribers.     Today,  79  percent  o 
have   telephone   service,  most   of 
dial  service. 

As  gratifying  as  these  accomplls^ 
the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
are  still  far  short  of  their  basic 
to  provide  service  under  rates  and 
comparable  to  those  available 
urban  communities.  The  dlfflcu 
task  Is  underscored  by  the  bullt}-l 
caps  of  rural  service — low  denslt 
enues  per  mile,  and  difficult 

Studies  made  last  year  showed 
rowers    In    the    electric    program 
average  of  only  3.5  consumers  pe 
had    average    annual    revenues   oi 
mile  of  line.     At  that  time  Clasi 
Commercial  power  companies  had 
consumer  density  of  34  and  _. 
revenues  of  87.820  per  mile  of 
telephone     systems     serve 
handicaps. 

TWO-PRONGED    PRESSURE    FOR 

Both   Programs — electric   and 
Involve  dynamic  industries  now 
two-pronged   pressure   for   service 
from   the  unserved   for  Initial 
demands  from  present  users  for 
Improved  service.     Additional 
piled    by   a    third    factor:    the 

telephone    Industries     are     

tensive  and  rapid  technological 
exceeding     most     Industries.      ...„, 
factors   will   enable   REA   borrowers 
vide  better  service  to  more  rural 
rowers  will  be  required  to  make 
heavier    investments    each 
to  keep  pace  with  normal  growth 
developments. 

REA  estimates  that  rural  electr' 
It  has  helped  finance  will  need  $8 
new  capita!  in  the  next  15  years,  or 
more  than  the  86  billion  Congress 
In  the  first  31   fiscal   years.     The 
estimated  for  rural  electric  systems 
with    the   8112    billion   Investment 
for  the  commercial  electric  utllitle ; 
next  15  ye.ars  (1960  through  1980) . 

REA  rural  telephone  borrowen 
qiUre  83  billion  of  new  capital  in 
Ing  15  years — about  three  times 
as  Congress  authorized  In  the  pas 
of  the  program. 

Borrowers  are  aware  that  these 
the  future  must  be  weighed 
contemporary   and   emerging  dev 
The  pressures  upon   the  Federal 
these  times,  the  deep  and  growln 
of  the  public  with  the  problems  of 
other  desirable  public  programs, 
the  national  debt,  Increased 
and  tax  requirements. 
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r.ipi'.il  for  renewal  nd  expui  »;!••■  This  'a  m 
the  1  ifo  of  tlwun'vUs  f'f  rural  Tleph"  n.- 
.svster.j  !Ti  ;he  lUO  5  md  l.HOs 

Co  out  <t  thr  p.rvirr  t'.ro.uh  \  I'ri'.iry 
i.T  lor.'cd  ro'.rprieir.  In  ^ni*-  r.(.«i>s  '".inilni? 
more  fr.u^ll)le  .'»o<-t!or..  of  their  .tv»"'nn  to 
iirh.  n-hi\Aed  um!|!>»  '.f 'Mnif  srr\ire  to  morr 
thli.Jv-SHttlrd  areai  d<  prnoent  iip<ii  wjme 
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Go  ujy  U. creasing  their  ciipitallzulion  to 
n-.aLch  l!.;  growth  of  their  rur.il  .uci.s  ..nd 
the  .\nioric:in  economy. 

If  thc,e  vital  progr:ims  are  to  go  up.  po 
f'>rw.;rd.  to  meet  service  and  growi>i  deni.ind.s 
adequ.itely.  the  rur.il  electric  and  teltplmne 
systems  will  need  new  tools  to  help  them  ac- 
complish their  important  ii'sks. 

Twice  In  the  p..st.  when  new  needs  arose. 
Congress  acted  to  .cjUe  REA  the  tools  and  au- 
thority required  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
situation. 

In  1944  Congress  gavo  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  additional  tools  to  cope  with 
the  pent-up  demand  and  the  buJIt-ln  handi- 
caps of  rural  service.  The  Pace  Act  extended 
the  lending  authority  of  REA  indefinitely 
and  changed  the  Interest  rate  on  outstand- 
ing and  future  REA  loans  to  a  flat  2  percent. 
Congress  also  extended  the  maximum  amorti- 
zation schedule  on  all  REA  loans  from  25 
years  to  35  years.  In  the  debate  the  Con- 
gress made  It  clear  that  It  Intended  for  all 
of  rural  America  to  be  electrlfled.  including 
areas  previously  considered  unfeasible. 

In  response  to  widespread  rural  dissatisfac- 
tion with  local  telephone  service.  Congress  in 
1949  amended  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
to  provide  for  a  rural  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  only  38  percent  of  the 
farms  had  telephone  service,  and  much  of  It 
was  substandard. 

These  REA  programs  stand  today  as  sym- 
bols throughout  the  free  world  of  the  good 
which  flows  when  people  work  in  partnership 
with  their  Government  to  serve  human  and 
economic  needs.  The  REA  pattern  of  rural 
electrification  is  being  exported  to  under- 
developed nations  as  a  key  element  in  Im- 
proving economic  and  living  conditions. 

NEW    FINANCING    P.\TTERN    NEEDED 

A  new  financing  pattern,  geared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing,  developing  rural 
America  is  now  a  prime  requirement.  During 
the  year,  the  Administration  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  supplemental  financ- 
ing for  the  REA  programs  as  a  means  of  us- 
ing private  cspltal  to  help  meet  future  needs 
of  the  systems.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  create  a  credit  ladder  which  would 
permit  the  systems  to  progress  from  their 
present  almost  complete  dependence  on  2 
percent  financing  to  eventual  reliance  on 
private  financing  at  market  rates.  This  step 
would  afford  financing  geared  more  closely 
to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  borrowers 
and  the  areas  they  serve. 

The  electric  borrowers  must  be  assured  ac- 
cess to  power  supply  arrangements  which 
will  allow  them  to  share  fully  in  all  the  de- 
velopments working  to  bring  power  costs 
down.  Without  this,  rural  people  face  the 
danger  of  being  bypassed  again,  as  the  com- 
mercial power  Industry  moves  increasingly 
to  larger-scale  generaUng  units  and  regional 
power  pools.  To  prevent  this,  the  REA  pro- 
gram must  continue  to  provide  the  alterna- 
tive of  self-generation  and  on  a  scale  which 


will   provide  adequate   power   to   rural  arni 

■  t  the  loweat  puaalble  coat 

Tlie  rural  electric  and  telephone  ijktin, 
»l»o  miiJt  be  equipped  with  n  iiiirMt»j  jj, 
which  will  Khe  rur.il  pet. pie  .iMuranc*  qj 
serMre  fr-nn  lystema  whuti  are  k  m.-xJ  »m 
stable  Jind  free  to  develop  muh  !!ie  i^j 
the\  »er.e      TliU  iruolve*  biuldiiiK  :•.!■)  rurv 

■  ystriu^  the  niiatuiil  resourn-n  ini.i  rrttrm 
iircma.ii-,  fir  i-oli!liiult.  iiiiU  e»p  :.-•!  .n  of 
•ervlte  into  t  >ir  Iiiiure  TliU  al»  l:u.,ita 
.*»virii;r<'  <t  trni"  rial  liuef;rii\  ,i.d  '.u 
fre<-doiii  ;.  r  riirtj  rle  in-  burroacr^  •  .  lertr 
ml  lo.iu*  wi.i  h  d'.ci  p  111  tlii  r.  »  ^^^ 
pi';i.«rtd  .\tid  I'  lini  lve.^  re<  .  jj;..;!,!;  jjj^'. 
;he  rural  s.stcui.i  .irr  e.«..  n'ltl  a.ui  [lernu.^ 
iiei.t  ;i..r!»  .1    tiuir   r^.-pcttiM-   lri;Ui.>trie« 

Tiie  luiiiri-  !i:..iiHiiiK  <t  <  'pu  <1.-  tion  0.' 
rur.-.l  elfi'ri.  .lul  te.epi-i.iio  nys-i  :ji«  n^j. 
mitTin,;  i.iein  'o  e\:ei;rf  an'l  ;n.|iro\ r  genirt 
•u  ki'rp  p  ici  wijl.  t!<e  r.eetls  of  lur.l  arei 
d»»icloptncnt.  Is  the  m.i<r  pr.bli:a  faclr.g 
Hi;.\  ami  itb  borruwtr.s  i.<l  .v.  It  is  iu,t  jui: 
their  pn.lilciii.  In  a  '.cry  real  fceiisc  it  shuuW 
bercTiuiid  .is  evervoi.c'.-  jirobleni.  Tl.e  pub- 
lic III'  rest  requires  lh.it  It  be  solved  and 
tlif  need  met — adequ.iirly. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  CONSUMER 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MurphyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  babies  in  their  cribs,  mothers 
doing  the  weekend  shopping,  fathers 
making  economic  decisions  affecting  the 
family  budget  will  all  enjoy  a  new  sense 
of  safety  and  security  if  the  proposals 
set  forth  in  President  Johnson's  con- 
sumer message  are  enacted  into  law. 

The  proposed  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  will,  hopefully,  be  able  to 
cut  down  the  20  million  injuries  and  28,- 
000  deaths  suffered  each  year  from  ac- 
cidents in  and  around  the  home. 

The  national  fire  safety  program  pro- 
poses a  realistic  attack  on  the  12,000 
deaths  and  $1%  billion  property  loss 
caused  by  fires  each  year  throughout  the 
country. 

The  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  of  1953  are  designed  to  help 
reduce  the  3,000  deaths  and  300,000  in- 
juries each  year  which  result  from  cloth- 
ing fires.  The  amendments  would  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  act  to  cover  in- 
terior furnishings,  such  as  draperies, 
rugs,  upholstery,  and  foam  padding,  and 
would  improve  the  existing  flammability 
standards. 

There  are  many  other  proposals  out- 
lined in  the  President's  consumer  mes- 
sage. All  of  them  deserve  our  earnest 
study  and  support.  When  looked  at  one 
after  another,  they  may  appear  to  be 
directed  at  a  diverse  set  of  unique  and 
unrelated  problems.  What  they  have  in 
common,  however,  is  that  they  are  all 
designed  to  protect  people — people  of  all 
ages — people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  the  complex  economic  and  tech- 
nological world  of  today,  people  need 
protection  of  a  different  kind  than  in  the 
days  when  we  were  a  slower  changing 


^rtcultural  .wciety.  Wt  have  become 
{^customed  these  days  to  some  \om  of 
ale  »ome  Injuries,  some  amount  of  pro- 
perty losA  All  loo  ofttn.  »i-  chalk  these 
^^  up  a.s  ihc  co-M  of  progits.*.  Bui 
«t  nju*t  "ol  become  hurdfiud  to  ihtse 
^^t*  We  mu*l  nol  accept  ih«m  as  in- 
fvitable  Behind  the  glib  sta.lsiJes  there 
On  a  personal  slor>'  of  traKedy  for  every 
number 

We,  collectively  a.s  a  nation,  aiid  in- 
diMdually  a.^  1<  tiNlatois.  h.*..  cM-ated 
jjf  kiKd  of  country  we  live  in  K'di'y.  If 
ihere  are  phy.Mcal  or  cc'jnomlc  dangers. 
if  peop'a"  ne<"d  protection,  then  .-.urely  it 
Ufj  with  our  .uli  and  our  wi.'-dom  to  de- 
rie  tnothods  to  pivc  that  protection  to 
our  cili/eiLs.  To  do  othtrwl.se  would  be 
to  abdicate  our  icsponsibilitif  s.  It  is 
crysUl  clear,  from  Prr.sjdent  John.son's 
consumer  message,  that  he  has  every 
intention  of  meeting  his  obligations  to 
the  people.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  do  no  less. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  meet  these 
many  important  proposals  with  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered — a 
genuine  desire  to  make  the  daily  lives 
of  our  citizens  safe  and  secure. 


LAW 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  White!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  world's  great  lawmaking 
bodies,  we  are  all  concerned,  every  day, 
with  the  law— whether  or  not  we  are.  or 
ever  have  been,  lawyers.  We  are  all 
concerned  with  the  laws  of  man.  and 
with  the  higher  law — the  natural  law — 
thelawsof  God. 

At  the  annual  Red  Mass,  held  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  El  Paso,  in  1966, 
the  Most  Reverend  Sidney  M.  Metzger, 
bishop  of  El  Paso,  delivered  a  scholarly 
homily  on  the  relationship  between 
eternal  laws  and  the  laws  of  man.  I 
believe  every  Member  of  this  body  would 
benefit  from  these  inspired  words,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 

My  dearly  beloved  Children  of  God,  it  Is 
for  me  a  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  our  Cathedral  as  children  of  God  and  hon- 
ored members  of  a  distinguished  profession. 
You  are  attending  a  votive  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  i.e..  a  Mass  offered  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  for 
a  special  intention.  In  the  Second  Chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing: "And  when  the  days  of  Pentecost 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  they  were  all  to- 
gether In  one  place.  And  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  violent 
wind  blowing,  and  it  filled  the  whole  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  ap- 
peared to  them  parted  tongues  as  of  fire, 
which  settled  upon  each  of  them.  And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began 
to  speak  in  foreign  tongues,  even  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  prompted  them  to  speak."  When  the 
Church  honors  the  Holy  Spirit  the  color  of 
the  vestments  is  red  because  red  is  the  color 
of  Are  and  this  is  an  appropriate  commem- 


oratuiii  «.f  thr  nr>!  i..mili|!  ot  ihe  H'>ly  Spirit 
when  He  ap|>r.ired  In  them  In  the  farm  nf 
p.irtrd  t.nKur-  til  fir'  Becanae  the  ve»t- 
ttirir-  i.rc  red  •  he  M  if »  »  hi'  h  V"ii  »re  at  tend - 
iiu-  hfrr  tc<l<i>  l»  traditionally  known  aa  the 
Red  M.»«  ri.:»  M  .»».  u  dill  'iiiill>  mark* 
the  iip'nlnir  i>!  11. r  1.  *  ...url»  *iid  i»  '»nrr«l 
t.i  iin..kr  ihr  help  if  i»i<  H  •!>  ^  pin'  in  ■rd*-: 
(hnl  3ii»n.r  II'  \  priv..l  in  .'iir  r.  un»  .\' 
iliu  i.m.  *e  ..,.•'  I.  ....  I  two  pair  n«  <>f  the 
>/  ;  ;.  ..le.i  .:.  H'  l-.r»  di.d  .S'  Ih.fn.i* 
".J..,e  lord  <'!  ii.  'I'T  i'  I  iv  II  il  aiid  %r 
.,»■.!  Uii.ke  Ihrir  ll.tiire  .  Ii  Y.ai  »  h,  irr 
i.r«"  IT.'  n>nil'(r»«!  •.'.••  *5-.r  "  i:  menif>er» 
.,!  the  )'uh<  I  irv  .  r.«  \.iii:\  nii.  irmd  hi're 
t  <l.iy  lir(.«n->  ^.••l  icii'ltuie  'lie  rouris  '.r 
we  I  ..II Id  s.  >  -li  ■  \  .11  .r<  'In  r,  ,11  ■*  lid  e...  h 
m.-l.MHi.'l  .i.'ir'.  VI. 11  .-ruder  iw.fe  .irr.rd- 
mg  . .-.  >'  -1  I'l'"  inib.u'd  with  the  IdeaU  of 
•rv.f  Jiihtlc  .11  'I  1  lu.h  -eiiT  I'f  tliitv  Y.'U 
!;.• ...  hTn  iiui'f^l  to  thl.;  hiiKf-r  of  Ood  In 
I'.-drr  '■!  do  whii  vo'.i  need  nn">-*t  n.imi'ly. 
luim'olv  to  seek  r.i>ds  help  Y  '.i  may  be  the 
di'lv  fierted  mcnibcr-;  of  a  irglsl.ilive  bixly 
i.vd  holp  in  ike  laws;  you  m.iy  be  un  appointed 
or  tJeriPd  J'ld  ;e  oI  one  i.l  .  iir  courts  ..nd 
dispcii.sc  Ju.Mlcc  to  whim  It  Is  due:  or  you 
TMny  I  :.ictl'.  '  before  tlu-  brir  ind  plo.id  for 
ji;.-,'ticc  in  bchnlf  of  your  cllrnt.s.  Whether 
you  h'.ve  served  in  one  or  all  of  these  capac- 
ities you  must  iilw  lys  renirinbcr  that  man 
mi'.do  civil  l:.w  which  i.s  your  profession  must 
in  the  final  analysis  turn  to  God  for  Uue 
Justice. 

God  Himself,  a.s  He  exists  from  all  eternity 
in  His  Infinite  perfection  is  first  nf  all  the 
Eternal  Law  giver.  The  world  Is  governed 
by  God  and  a  detailed  plan  of  that  govern- 
ment is  In  His  divine  mind  and  like  every- 
thing else  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  God. 
this  plan  is  etern.il.  In  God  this  plan  is  the 
eternal  law.  As  this  same  eternal  law  is 
found  In  creatures  it  is  called  the  natural 
law.  Natural  Law  is  then  nothing  more  than 
a  participation  of  the  Eternal  Law  by  crea- 
tures. What  this  really  means  Is  that  this 
law  is  natural,  that  God  having  established 
nature,  all  beings  in  the  universe  are  gov- 
erned and  directed  by  God  but  each  single 
being  is  directed  and  governed  by  God  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  Man  like  every  other 
creature  is  governed  according  to  his  nature. 
But  man's  nature  is  a  moral  or  free  nature, 
man  Is  subject  to  the  same  fixed  physical 
laws  or  passive  participations  of  Eternal 
Law,  which  governs  the  rest  of  creation;  but 
in  so  far  a.s  he  Is  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  en- 
dowed with  an  intelligence  and  free  will  and 
by  these  endowments  is  different  from  the 
rest  of  creation,  he  cannot  be  pushed  this 
way  and  that  by  physical  fixed  law  and  still 
remain  free.  His  natural  law  must  be  a 
moral,  not  a  physical  law  and  it  is  only  in 
man  that  we  find  the  natural  law  in  the 
strict  sense,  i.e.,  as  an  active  participation 
of  the  Etnrnnl  Law.  Man  is  in  a  sense  a 
legislator  for  himself.  Eternal  law  is  the 
universal  principle  from  which  God's  provi- 
dence proceeds  to  the  detailed  plan  of  gov- 
erning the  universe.  Natural  law  Is  a  decla- 
ration of  universal  principles  from  which 
men  proceed  to  govern  human  life.  These 
universal  principles  not  only  need  applica- 
tion but  further  determination.  It  is  the 
work  of  human  law,  further  to  determine  the 
universal  principles  of  natural  moral  law. 
We  must  remember  that  human  law  wr.s  not 
meant  to  supplant  natural  moral  law  or  to 
change  it  taut  to  supplement  it  by  more  defi- 
nite and  particular  determinations. 

Because  we  are  endowed  with  intellect  and 
free  will  we  are  created  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  The  likeness  and  image  are 
f-.iint  and  imperfect  compared  with  the  infi- 
nite perfection  of  God  but  they  are  an  image 
and  likeness  nevertheless.  Likewise  human 
Justice  here  on  early  faintly  mirrors  the  in- 
finite Justice  of  God  and  the  golden  thread 
of  law  from  human  to  natural  and  from  nat- 
ural to  Eternal  leads  us  to  the  very  throne 
of  God  the  Eternal  source  of  all  Justice  and 


U«  toy  their  ery  nature  l»w  fctwl  relifiun 
t(o  li  :.d  '.n  U»nd  Religion  la  lt»«  tK'<»d  "' 
Kr.i.e  ttiid  dut»  b»  wliK-h  »»  »■'»  '<"v» »1  • 
»«Kl  ai  d  iKti  the  !«•  i»l  "J  t'ur  dutie*  u  i-  !»» 
ju»t  In  fuel  rrlifion  •uhovii  j»««iu^  »  »n 
Klwurdlty  »'Ml  )u»iu-e  wnh-'Ut  reiigioi.  »  an 
nil)  ■ia*lbiltt> 

A   loniplrle   aijiletneiit    "t    th»   tjaiuca!    .#« 
in  m»i.  would  reti'iire  m.fe  ti!.i»   okJ  •>•  o..r» 
Ilk  the  lerture  hall  mther  than  in  'hr  p>.lpn 
But   t>*iaua«  ni!vjr.il  Uw  »»  flrat  Ui   iiie  ortirr 
'■',   I'i    >i«ht  .(Mil  •ii|>rfior  in  way  ol  ainh>>rity 
i>;.0   u.timile  .-1*   llir  .ouu-e  of  all  olj!:it  aioii 
U   lii  .u.'i   i>e   tjrou«!ii   to  your  jttri.i'cui    .ii 
le»l    h..eny   in   Mltiouette   i.ii   IhU  wraaion 
r,.r    »  .1  i»    tin.'-    :l    >>•»    tx-i    .im     Iti.  ri  lair-g  v 
t'  c  iifhl    ..  Ill  u'l'..  s^phti- \l  and  \'^!\\  .-ir'Se* 
to    tie  .      the    exi»i-n.-e    cf    the    r.aiur.i!    I    w 
Somr    do    n   t    oirlv    de^iy    lU    cxi>tet.ce    but 
•cofi  at  It.     Much  of  the  antlptitliy  to  Na> 
ui  il   law    Is  diir   t  »  Kii  >r;ii.c<'  of  the  correct 
doctrine  and  to  false  premises  In  p  illtisuphy. 
A  iif..l  il  i.if  the  n  .   '.It  li  laws  is  bai  k  of  .ill  t  .- 
ia:.i.iri:in   phllo  ophy  .md  intrlusic  to  every 
m.itcrKillslit   ouikx  k   on    life.     If    the   si  .te 
Is  supreme  .md   n'o.scilute     .is  It  Is  In  Tot  ill- 
uxrlaiiism — then  the  State  cm  make  or  abro- 
pnle  any  and  every  hiw  grant  or  denv  any  hikI 
all   rights.     Again.    If   there    is   nothing   but 
m.'>tter  in  the  universe,  no  free  will,  no  soul, 
no  God,  then  the  natural  law  is  all  a  fiction. 
But  there  are  scholarly  lawyers  and  Jurists 
who  have  come  to  the  defense  of  the  natural 
law.     As  an  e.xumple,  permit  me  to  quote  an 
authority  who  is  still  held  in  high  regard  in 
ior.rned    circles.     In    Blackstone's    Commen- 
taries.  Introduction.  Section   2.  he  has   the 
following:  "This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval 
with  mankind  and  dictated  by  God  himself, 
is  of  course,  superior  in  obligation  to   any 
other. 

It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  times;  no  human  laws  are  of 
any  validity  if  contrary  to  this;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force  and 
all  their  authority,  mediately  or  Immediately, 
from  this  original. 

"Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all 
human  laws;  that  is  to  say,  no  human  laws 
should  be  suffered  to  contradict  these." 
Blackstone  was  known  to  be  hostile  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  especially,  against 
the  Pope.  But  the  passage  Just  quoted  is 
truth,  pure  and  clear  as  the  crystal  spring 
and  the  Pope  himself  could  not  have  phrased 
it  better. 

The  legal  profession  is  ancient  and  illus- 
trious. Through  centuries  man  has  striven 
for  Justice  under  civil  law  i.e.  for  Justice  in 
the  law  itself  and  also  for  Justice  in  its  In- 
terpretation and  application  to  Individual 
cases.  Under  the  Roman  Republic  about 
the  year  300  B.C.  there  came  into  existence 
a  class  of  men  of  rank  who  sought  advance- 
ment in  a  public  career  by  giving  free  advice 
to  everyone  needing  legal  aid  in  legislation. 
These  men  were  known  as  "iurlsprudentes" 
or  "iuris  consulti"  which  terms  would  corre- 
spond to  our  Counselor  or  Attorney  at  law 
and  they  foreshadowed  the  legal  profession 
in  the  tnodern  sense.  Much  of  the  Roman 
law  survives  in  many  adaptations  in  the 
Western  World  today  and  at  its  core  lay  the 
concept  of  natural  law  which  the  Romans 
inherited  from  the  philosophy  and  culture  of 
Greece.  It  appears  that  the  old  Roman 
"iurlsprudentes"  or  "iuris  consulti"  con- 
sidered that  giving  legal  aid  to  those  who 
needed  it  was  a  matter  of  putahc  duty.  That 
a  profession  is  a  "public  office"  a  "public 
duty"  is  Indicated  by  the  very  word  "profes- 
sion", from  the  latin  "profiteri"  or  "fateri 
pro",  meaning  to  profess  in  public  either  law, 
medicine,  pedagogy,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
professional  fields.  No  matter  what  the  pro- 
fessional field  may  be,  all  professions  have 
one  common  characteristic  i.e.  to  perform  a 
task  before  the  public,  with  a  responslbiUty 
to  society.  The  professional  man  must  gain 
his  livelihood  and  work  for  his  own  better- 
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ment  and  that  of  his  family.  He  may  enjoy 
professional  satisfaction,  prestige  and  per- 
sonal profit  but  these  are  secon  lary  and  pxire- 
ly  private  considerations.  Ths  legal  profes- 
sion is  more  closely  linked  wltti  Justice  than 
any  other  because  problems  of  Justice  are 
the  lawyer's  daily  toil  and  th  (Ir  right  solu- 
tion deeply  concerns  the  comn^on  good  of  so- 
ciety. The  public  places  upod  him  the  halo 
of  esteem  and  prestige  because  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profession  he  guides, 
directs  and  teaches  society  bj  his  code  of 
ethics. 

Law  has  always  been  numbei  ed  among  the 
professions  that  are  called  •'Kamed."  It  is 
evident  that  the  lawyer  must  have  a  well- 
balanced  and  cultural  academ  c  background 
and  must  attain  a  certain  stan  dard  of  learn- 
ing. Because  he  knows  that  lie  is  fulfllling 
a  mission  for  the  good  of  socl(  ty.  the  young 
lawyer  must  love  his  prof essioi ,  and  he  must 
not  shirk  work  and  sacrifice  ii  order  to  be 
adequately  prepared  for  the  taSs  ahead.  He 
understands  that  his  degree  (ir  diploma  of 
graduation  is  of  little  value  un  ess  he  broad- 
ens and  deepens  his  knowledgs  by  a  life  of 
serious  study  and  work.  His  high  Ideals  will 
inspire  him  to  consider  the  g«K)d  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  genuine  interests  of  his 
client,  the  betterment  of  thd  family  and 
society,  the  elimination  or  suppression  of 
injustice,  fraud  and  crime,  \ntti  such  an 
outlook  how  varied  and  how  numerous  are 
the  opportunities  for  good  oper  to  your  pro- 
fession, to  guide,  counsel,  correct,  defend,  and 
especially  to  make  it  a  better  world  about 
you! 

I  should  not  leave  you  this  (vening  with- 
out briefly  calling  to  your  attention  the  two 
saints,  St.  Ives  and  St.  Thomas  More,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  an  two  patrons 
of  the  legal  profession  and  wlose  interces- 
sion you  are  always  privilege!  to  invoke. 
Kindly  allow  me  to  digress  f<r  a  moment 
and  tell  a  story.  It  Is  a  hu;norous  story 
about  lawyers  and  no  dlsrespec^  is  meant  to 
you  or  to  the  house  of  God.  liaughter  does 
not  displease  God  and  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  in  this  world.  I  strongly  surmise  that 
St.  Thomas  More  who  was  the  sdul  of  charity 
and  humor  would  have  enjoytd  the  story. 
The  lawyers  had  assembled  In  or  der  to  choose 
their  patron  saint.  They  coud  not  agree 
and  finally  the  presiding  offlcei  suggested  a 
soluUon.  One  of  them  would  be  blind 
folded  and  enter  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Rome.  There  in  th^  nave  of  the 
great  Cathedral  he  would  wandar  among  the 
statues  of  the  Apostles  and  he  ifhose  statue 
he  would  first  embrace  would  be  accepted 
by  all  as  their  patron.  Unfor  ;unately  the 
one  blind  folded  strayed  away  from  the 
Apostles  and  embraced  a  statue  of  Satan.  I 
read  this  story  a  long  time  ago  Ir  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  is  apocryphal  in  at  least  one 
respect:  there  is  no  Satan  in  tlie  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  And  now  et  us  return 
to  the  saints. 

You  have  had  a  patron  saint  since  the 
14th  century.  St.  Ives  was  borif  in  Brittany 
In  1253,  died  In  1303  and  was  ianonized  in 
1347.  He  had  the  best  training  offered  in 
his  time  and  spent  ten  years  injthe  famous 
schools  of  Paris  where  he  won  (high  honors 
In  philosophy,  theology  and  caion  law  and 
then  studied  civil  law  under  (t  celebrated 
jurist.  Legal  historians  sire  aWare  that  In 
those  days  canon  and  civil  law  went  hand 
in  hand.  St.  Ives  was  Judge  of  aa  eccIeslasO- 
cal  court  and  also  pleaded  for  his  clients  in 
other  courts.  He  championed  <he  cause  of 
the  down  trodden  and  became  kijown  as  "the 
poor  man's  advocate".  He  helped  the  poor 
with  their  expenses  and  prevented  many 
costly  and  unnecessary  law  sultfc.  Later  In 
Ufe  he  was  ordained  priest  and  ffter  resign- 
ing his  legal  office  devoted  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  to  his  parishioners.  His  love 
of  Justice  and  his  love  for  the  po<ir  made  him 
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the  saint  he  was  and  he  was  canonized  34 
years  after  his  death. 

Your  other  patron  is  St.  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  born  In  1478, 
died  In  1535,  canonized  in  1935.  Because  he 
was  brilliant  and  successful  in  law  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  he  is  Invoked  as  pa- 
tron by  lawyers  throughout  the  English 
spealtlng  world.  As  author,  scholar,  states- 
man and  martyr  for  conscience's  sake  he 
ranks  among  the  great  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  could  have  attained  the 
honors  of  canonization,  had  he  never  met  his 
death  as  he  did.  He  was  always  a  holy  man 
as  we  can  learn  when  he  prays  so  quaintly 
and  so  beautifully;  "Give  me,  good  Lord,  a 
longing  to  be  with  chee:  not  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  the  calamities  of  this  wicked  world, 
nor  80  much  for  the  avoiding  of  the  palna 
of  Purgatory,  nor  of  the  pains  of  Hell  neither, 
nor  so  much  for  the  attaining  of  the  Joys 
of  Heaven  in  respect  of  mine  own  commod- 
ity, as  even  for  a  love  of  thee."  This  soul 
stirring  expression  of  the  love  of  God  which 
Is  the  secret  and  the  very  essence  of  holiness 
comes  from  a  man  who  lived  not  In  the 
cloister  but  in  home  and  family,  who  moved 
among  royalty,  among  scholars  and  lawyers 
In  tribunals  and  council  chambers.  We  have 
Just  read  a  prayer  by  St.  Thomas  More  and 
now  permit  me  to  close  by  reading  a  prayer 
to  St.  Thomas  More; 

"St.  Thomas  More,  be  our  advocate  and 
counsel  before  the  Divine  tribimal  that  alone 
is  without  error.  Bespeak  for  us  the  wisdom 
to  apply  the  precepts  of  God's  eternal  law 
to  the  problems  of  our  daily  practice.  In- 
tercede for  us  that  we  may  emulate  the  sense 
of  humor  which  made  your  heart  echo  with 
the  mirth  of  heaven.  Pray  that  we  may 
spurn  false  oaths  and  live,  as  you  did,  faith- 
ful to  our  trust  as  members  of  the  Bar,  even 
though  by  doing  so  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  our  lives  as  you  sacrificed  yours. 
These  things  seek  for  us  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  Amen." 


Jungles,  swamps  and  rice  paddles  of  South, 
east  Asia,  the  political  niceties  of  the  matts 
have  little  meaning.  They  are  fighting  j 
dirty,  difficult  war  against  an  enemy  who  can 
lay  down  a  deadly  barrage  one  moment,  then 
fade  Into  the  Jungles,  or  disappear  amon. 
the  villagers,  the  next.  ^ 

Even  though  the  fighting  officially  u  not 
a  war,  our  men  are  dying,  others  are  being 
maimed,  and  all  are  rlsldng  the  supremt 
sacrifice  in  answer  to  the  call  of  our  countrj 
Their  contribution  is  no  less  than  if  Con. 
gress  had  declared  a  state  of  war.  it  maj 
even  be  more. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  fully  support  the 
request  President  Johnson  has  made  to  Con- 
gress to  make  government  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  equal  to  those  given  to 
American  fighting  men  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  Conflict. 

The  President  wants  to  assure  that  "every 
returning  veteran  may  attain  a  better  educa. 
tion  and  a  Job."  Surely,  that  is  the  very 
least  which  a  great  nation  can  do  to  show 
its  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  burden  of  war  and  who  have 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices. 

Benefits  to  returning  veterans  are  far  more 
than  a  token  of  appreciation.  Essentially, 
they  are  an  investment  In  the  future  of  thete 
men  and  of  that  of  America.  Each  man  who 
gets  a  better  education  and  thereby  qualifies 
for  a  better  Job  will  make  that  much  greater 
contribution  to  society  In  the  years  aheai 
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VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Prom  Maine  to  California"  is  a  phrase 
we  often  hear  when  someone  wishes  to 
encompass  the  scope  of  any  particular 
project  that  applies  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. I  am  going  to  use  the  phrase  today 
in  connection  with  the  outstanding  sup- 
port the  press  of  this  Nation  has  given 
in  response  to  the  President's  special 
message  on  veterans'  benefits. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  this 
tremendous  response  to  the  request  for 
the  Congress  to  grant  full  rights  and 
benefits  to  the  fighting  men  of  this  Na- 
tion now  engaged  in  the  battles  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fine 
editorial,  which  is  representative  of 
those  written  throughout  the  Nation, 
printed  in  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Lew- 
iston,  Maine,  February  2, 1967: 

Vietnam  Veterans'   BENErrrs 

The  fighting  in  Vietnam  offlclaUy  U  not 
a  war.  There  has  been  no  declaration  of 
war  and  the  American  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam  are  there  to  implement  a  policy  of 
aiding  that  country  defend  its  freedom. 

But    for    the    young    Americans    in    the 


INCREASED  GASOLINE  PRICES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  regarding  the  recent  increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline  announced  by  10 
major  oil  companies.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  tried  to  efifect  a  price 
rollback,  it  appears  that  the  public  wlD 
be  required  to  pay  more  for  gasoline 
unless  some  more  drastic  action  is  taken. 
If  these  companies  do  not  heed  the 
requests  of  the  Federal  Government,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  to  regulate  the  price 
of  gasoline  in  the  same  manner  now 
used  to  regulate  the  price  of  power. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  our  very 
able  speaker  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  the  Honorable  Marvin  Man- 
del,  for  his  efforts  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Speaker  Mandel  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  to  permit  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  accomplish  this  by  regu- 
lating wholesale  and  distribution  prices 
of  gasoline  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
State  of  New  York  now  regulates  the 
price  of  liquor.  Last  week  the  News- 
American  carried  a  very  interesting  story 
on  this  proposal  and  I  include  it  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues: 

Bn.L  Seeks  Gasoline  Cost  Cttrb 
(By  Prank  DePlUppo) 
Annapolis,  Feb.  15 — House  Speaker  Marvin 
Mandel  (D..  Fifth)  Irked  by  the  sudden  in- 
crease In  gasoline  prices,  said  today  he  will 
Introduce  legislation  to  keep  down  the  retail 
cost  by  regulating  wholesale  and  distribution 
prices. 


Mandel  said  his  plan  for  controlling  the 
first  and  second  level  prices  would  be  pat- 
terned after  New  York's  liquor  affirmation 
U^,  a  method  of  government  price  setting 
tbat  has  been  validated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court. 

0nder  that  law  liquor  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors must  file  an  affidavit  with  the  state, 
swearing  they  are  charging  New  York  retail- 
en  no  more  for  their  products  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  nation. 

An  identical  bill  to  regulate  Maryland's 
liquor  Industry  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

By  applying  the  legally  recognized  princi- 
ple of  affirmation  to  the  petroleum  industry, 
Mandel  reasoned  he  could  keep  down,  or  even 
lower,  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  in  Mary- 
land. 

For  example,  if  the  wholesale  price  for  a 
gallon  of  gas  before  taxes  and  transporta- 
tion is  20  cents  in  Maryland  and  18  cents 
In  Louisiana,  Maryland  wholesalers  would 
have  to  lower  their  prices  to  conform  with 
the  Louisiana  rate. 

"This  is  where  the  problem  Is,"  Mandel 
said.  "The  refiners  and  wholesalers  raise 
their  prices,  the  distributor  raises  his  price, 
the  dealer  ups  his  price  and  the  motorist  has 
to  pay." 

Mandel  said  he  has  ordered  aides  to  pre- 
pare a  comparative  list  of  wholesale  and 
distribution  gasoline  prices  In  all  50  states 
as  a  basis  for  the  bill  he  intends  to  Introduce. 

As  if  to  support  Mandel's  argument  that 
wholesalers  and  distributors  force  up  the 
price  of  gas,  a  petroleum  industry  spokesman 
said  "the  distributor  can  sell  to  dealers  at 
any  price  he  wants  to — it's  his  gas." 

And  to  Illustrate  his  point,  Mandel  said 
"retail  liquor  prices  have  dropped  consider- 
ably in  New  York"  since  the  affirmation  law 
went  into  effect.  "Everybody  is  paying  less," 
he  said. 

The  latest  penny  a  gallon  Increase  in  gas 
prices,  for  Instance,  was  Initiated  by  the  re- 
fineries. 

They  announced  that  of  the  penny  they 
would  take  25  percent,  and  suggested  that 
the  distributors  increase  their  prices  35  per- 
cent and  the  retailers  take  the  remaining  40 
percent. 

The  primary  target  of  Mandel's  legislation 
presumably  would  be  what  the  petroleum 
Industry  describes  as  "Integrated  companies" 
—those  corporations  that,  through  subsidi- 
aries refine,  wholesale  and  distribute  their 
own  product  to  service  stations  they  own 
but  lease  to  dealers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  required  to  use  their  cars 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
therefore,  we  must  consider  gasoline  as 
a  necessity.  Certainly  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  regulate  the  price  of  liquor  we 
must  find  a  way  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  gasoline,  which  Is  far  more  essential. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  those  who 
have  no  other  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  see  more 
Government  regulation  any  more  than 
anyone  else  but  I  feel  that  this  problem 
Is  serious  enough  to  require  legislation 
by  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
unless  the  oil  companies  agree  to  a  roll- 
back in  prices  now. 


SBA  LOANS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  makes 
long-term  loans  to  aid  owners  of  small 
firms  who  are  unable  to  get  necessary 
credit  from  a  bank.  The  majority  of 
SEA'S  loans  are  made  with  bank  par- 
ticipation. 

It  is  SEA'S  view  that  Government  fi- 
nancing of  business  should  supplement 
and  bolster  the  role  of  the  commercial 
banks  and  not  compete  with  them.  It 
is  the  SEA'S  policy  to  try  to  obtain  bank 
participation  for  all  of  its  loans.  It 
does  not  make  a  direct  loan  until  it  has 
exhausted  its  efforts  to  obtain  bank 
participation. 

However,  sometimes  assistance  from 
banks  cannot  be  obtained.  SEA  then 
makes  every  effort  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance  to  help  a  small  firm. 

I  am  pleased  that  among  recipients  of 
SBA  loans  are  minority  group  persons 
who  often  do  not  have  a  source  of  private 
credit  available  to  them.  One  such  loan 
was  made  by  SEA's  Baltimore  regional 
office  on  December  3, 1963,  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000.  The  loan  was  made  to  two 
Negroes,  partners  in  a  Baltimore  funeral 
parlor. 

The  partners  started  in  the  funeral 
home  business  11  years  ago  when  they 
purchased  a  small  establishment  operat- 
ing out  of  an  antiquated  office  at  916 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  These  two  gentle- 
men are  Leroy  Dyett,  president  of  the 
firm,  and  his  partner,  James  A.  Morton, 
secretary-treasurer.  Their  firm  is  Mor- 
ton &  Dyett  Funeral  Homes,  Inc. 

Messrs.  Dyett  and  Morton  made  im- 
provements in  their  business  over  the 
years.  In  1963  they  decided  to  construct 
a  new,  modern,  fully  equipped  funeral 
home.  They  came  to  the  SBA  for  finan- 
cial assistance  and  received  a  $100,000 
loan. 

This  firm  has  made  excellent  progress 
since  their  new  building  was  constructed 
at  1701  Laurens  Street.  Their  number 
of  employees  has  increased  from  four  to 
10  and  their  net  profits  have  been 
steadily  growing. 

I  congratulate  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  making  this  loan  to 
these  reputable  businessmen.  Their 
funeral  home  is  an  asset  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  should  applaud  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  to  modern- 
ize the  inspection  programs,  which  pro- 
tect this  Nation's  meat  supply. 

This  is  a  vital  consumer  service, 
which — over  the  past  60  years — has  as- 
sured Americans  of  wholesome,  unadul- 
terated, and  truthfully  labeled  and  pack- 
aged meat  and  meat  products  from  those 
plants  which  are  properly  inspected.  Its 
Importance  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  public  can  be  measured  by 


the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
simier  protection  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Its  importance,  however,  reaches  far 
beyond  consumer  protection,  for  it  has 
had  a  major  impact  on  the  production 
of  healthy  meat  animals  and  the  market- 
ing of  meat  products. 

Federal  meat  inspectors  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service — working  In  close 
cooperation  with  animal  health  offi- 
cials—have helped  to  greatly  reduce  the 
incidence  of  diseases  in  animals.  Many  of 
these  diseases  are  also  transmissible  from 
animal  to  man.  Thus,  this  effort  has 
not  only  saved  the  Nation's  farmers  un- 
told numbers  of  livestock,  but  it  has  also 
contributed  to  reducing  sickness  and 
death  among  humans.  In  recent  years, 
some  large  plants  have  been  established 
which  avoided  selling  across  State  lines 
in  order  to  avoid  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion. This  is  the  only  major  Federal  law 
which  determines  jurisdiction  by  whether 
their  product  is  sold  across  State  lines. 
Other  laws  such  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
are  based  primarily  upon  the  volume  of 
sales.  About  20  percent  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  now  Is  from  these  federally 
uninspected  plants.  Almost  no  State 
has  had  adequate  meat  inspection  and 
this  has  encouraged  some  plants  to  avoid 
Federal  inspection  in  order  to  market 
meat  from  diseased  animals  or  to  mis- 
label it. 

Federal  meat  inspection  has  also 
helped  to  build  the  meat  packing  indus- 
try into  a  $20  billion  enterprise.  Con- 
sumers everywhere  believe  they  can 
purchase  meats  and  meat  products  with 
complete  assurance  of  their  wholesome- 
ness  and  truthful  labeling,  even  though 
these  products  may  have  been  produced 
and  processed  3,000  miles  away.  This 
confidence  among  consumers  of  the 
wholesomeness  and  truthful  labeling  of 
meat  products  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  growth  of  our  dynamic  food 
marketing  system. 

In  addition.  Federal  meat  inspection 
has  helped  to  open  worldwide  markets  for 
American  meats  and  meat  products. 
Nearly  1  billion  pounds  of  such  products 
are  exported  annually,  due  in  part  to  the 
confidence  which  foreign  governments 
have  in  our  Federal  meat  Inspection 
program. 

Yet,  nearly  15  percent  of  our  fresh 
meat  supply,  and  almost  a  fourth  of  our 
processed  meat  products  do  not  receive 
this  or  comparable  Inspection,  which  has 
been  so  important  to  our  national 
economy. 

Advancing  technology,  mobility,  rapid 
communication,  and  food  preservation 
methods  have  greatly  influenced  our 
ability  to  produce  meat  products  in  tre- 
mendous volume.  The  kind  of  produc- 
tion and  processing  methods  used  today 
were  unheard  of  60  years  ago.  Methods 
have  changed  and  vast  expansion  has 
occurred  in  the  Industry  but  the  original 
Meat  Inspection  Act  has  not  been 
amended  but  once  since  its  enactment. 
Thus,  it  contains  deficiencies  which  need 
to  be  corrected  if  our  meat  inspection 
system  Is  to  keep  pace  with  an  ever- 
changing  industry. 

These  changes,  I  would  hope,  will  be 
embodied  in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
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which  the  President  of  the  United 
is  proposing.    I  have  introduced 
tion  in  the  past  three 
signed  to  accomplish  this  puriJose 
year,  the  executive  departmen 
the  proposal  but  I  assume 
suggest  what  they  believe  wo 
provements.    I  look  forward  w 
pation  to  the  receipt  of  the 
proposal  so  that  this  Congress 
ahead  and   insure  continued 
protection  and  economic  benefit 
Nation. 
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Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speake^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 
extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Record  and  include  extraneoifcs 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylv 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  th( 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  bill  I 
duced  today.     The  purpose  o 
is  to  recognize  as  a  national 
14th  day  of  June. 

It  was  on  that  date  in  1777 
Continental    Congress    officially 
nized  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
tional    flag.     Although    our 
changed  in  appearance  over 
the  original  13  States  increase^ 
ber  to  50.  it  has  always  sy 
public  founded  upon  the  prllic 
freedom  and  dedicated  to  the 
liberty  and  justice  for  all 

Each  one  of  us.  I  am  certai^ 
ences  a  feeling  of  pride  w 
eyes  focus  on  the  Stars  and 
doubt  whether  any  nation's  fid 
readily  identified  by  the  citizer|s 
nations. 

While  we  recognize  this 
symbol  of  freedom  in  our  owtoi 
citizens  of  free  lands  the  work 
ognize  this  flag,  too,  as  the 
nation  dedicated  to  the  pn 
freedom  where  it  exists 
world.    As  it  inspires  us,  it 
people  of  other  lands. 

In  my  district,  the  Allentowii 
Association,  Inc.,  has  steadfastfly 
since  its  inception  in  1905  to 
recognition   and   respect   for 
Through  the  courtesy  of  fnis 
tion  it  was  possible  today  to 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou^ 
flag  to  be  displayed  on  his 
members  of  the  association 
flags  available  to  call  your  at 
the  legislation  I  have  just  in 

It  seems  fitting  and  right 
aside  1  day  each  year  for 
ognition  of  the  Stars  and 
personal  rededication  of  cur 
principles  on  which  our  great 
was  founded. 

On  June  14.   1967.  v.e  will 
history  the  190th  anniversary  o 
tinental  Congress'  selection  of 
and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of  our 
us  also,  en  June  14.  1967.  r^ 
tory  the  enactment  of  legislat 
Ilshing  Flag  Day  as  a  national 
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SOUTHWEST  HOUSE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  TYPICAL  OF  OUT- 
STANDING OEO  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNtrnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Htimphrey  had  become  a 
mJnber  of  the  Southwest  House  Fed- 
e  J  Credit  Union,  one  of  100  credit  un- 
ions operating  in  low-income  areas  with 
assistance  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  order  to  better  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  the  operations  of  these 
credit  unions.  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  short  speech  given  by  Mr.  Libert 
Ehrman,  president  of  the  Southwest 
House  Federal  Credit  Union,  at  the  time 
Vice  President  Humphrey  became  a 
member  of  that  credit  union. 

Mr.  Ehrman  points  out  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, headed  by  the  very  capable  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  has  enabled  credit  unions 
in  low-income  areas  to  blossom  into  full 
poveity  fighters.  Mr.  Ehrman  points  out 
that  prior  to  funding  by  the  OEO,  assets 
in  Washinton  low-income  credit  unions 
were  less  than  $15,000  and  total  mem- 
bership was  about  350.  Alter  OEO  as- 
sistance, which,  by  the  way,  went  for 
staff  salaries  and  not  for  loans,  assets  of 
the  credit  unions  climbed  to  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  mem- 
bership has  risen  to  5.400.  Thus,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  program  of  self-help, 
rather  than  a  handout,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  being  used  by  the  OEO. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  glad  yoii  are 
becoming  a  member  of  our  Southwest  House 
Federal  Credit  Union.  We  are  part  of  an  old 
tradition,  and  we  think  we  are  also  helping 
to  establish  a  new  tradition.  Credit  unions 
first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1909. 
Then  in  1934.  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
was  passed  to  "make  more  available  to  peo- 
ple of  small  means  credit  for  provident  pur- 
poses." 

Most  of  us  think  of  credit  unions  as  being 
located  in  organizations  where  people  work. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  em- 
barked on  a  new  program.  It  is,  simply 
stated,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  credit 
unions  in  communities  where  they  can  help 
provide  for  the  credit  needs  of  persons  of 
low  Income. 

Already  almost  100  of  these  new  low  in- 
come credit  unions  have  been  started. 
Forty-seven  of  them  are  in  full  operation 
and  have  in  a  very  short  time  established  an 
impressive  record.  T'aey  alr?ndy  have  16,000 
members,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  in  assets  and  have  9.000  loans 
outstanding  in  a  face  amount  of  over  one 
million  dollars. 

The  record  in  Washington  is  particularly 
dramatic.  Here,  prior  to  funding  by  OEO. 
assets  wore  less  than  $15,000  ?nd  total  mem- 
bership was  about  350.  What  has  happened 
since  that  time?  OEO  funds  have  been 
channeled  through  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization to  9  credit  unions.  The  funds 
are  used  to  pay  for  staff,  not  for  loans.  In 
one  short  year,  assets  of  these  credit  unions 
have   climbed   to   almost   one    quarter  of  a 


million  dollars.  Membership  has  risen  to 
5,400  and  they  have  made  loans  since  their 
founding  of  almost  one  hall  a  million  doi- 
lars. 

Our  own  credit  union  which  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident will  join  today,  is  one  of  the  smallest 
in  Washington,  but  one  with  great  promise 
We  have  over  300  members  and  have  already 
made  loans  of  more  than  $13,000. 

This  phenomenal  rate  of  growth  shows  the 
personal  Involvement  and  personal  commit- 
ment represented  by  small  investments  of 
hard-earned  dollars  by  the  residents  of  the 
areas  In  which  our  credit  unions  operate,  it 
is  the  deposits  of  our  members  that  provide 
the  money  for  loans.  We  are,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  few  true  cooperatives  in  the  Com- 
munity Action  Programs.  We  are  charac- 
terized to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other 
community  action  components  by  true  self 
help. 

In  the  neighborhoods  In  which  we  operate 
a  high  proportion  of  our  members  have  low 
incomes.  We  are  thus  witnessing  a  situation 
in  which  the  poor  are,  in  effect,  helping  the 
poor.  The  majority  of  loans  made  are  small. 
We  have  helped  families  through  loans  to 
meet  their  rent,  food  and  other  credit  re- 
quirements without  any  direct  expenditure 
for  these  loans  of  tax  or  philanthropic  funds. 

Through  our  educational  and  counselling 
programs  built  into  our  lending  operations, 
we  have  enabled  our  members  to  begin  to 
learn  how  to  stay  out  of  exorbitant-cost 
credit  commitments.  We  have  helped  them 
to  achieve  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  per- 
sonal integrity  through  the  process  of  repay- 
ment of  loans  they  have  made.  We  have 
helped  to  Inculcate  a  better  understanding 
of  money  management  which  so  often  goes 
to  the  heart  of  family  trouble.  We  are  help- 
ing members  to  whom  we  make  loans  to 
build  a  better  credit  standing.  In  the  long 
run,  therefore,  they  become  better  customers 
also  for  private  banking  services.  Truly,  we 
are  establishing  a  new  tradition. 

In  this  new  tradition,  citizens  have  con- 
tributed much  valuable  time  and  effort  to 
the  committees  and  Boards  of  Directors  of 
our  credit  unions  and  membsrs  are  learning 
they  can  achieve  benefits  In  the  sensitive 
financial  areas  of  their  lives  through  joint 
efforts. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  happy  to  wel- 
come you  as  a  member  of  the  Southwest 
House  Federal  Credit  Union.  We  hope  your 
participation  will  set  an  example  for  other 
residents  of  the  Southwest  area  of  Wash- 
ington and  for  residents  of  other  areas  where 
the  OEO-funded  credit  unions  are  operating 
al.so  to  become  members  and  thus  to  Join  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  know  of  no  other 
activity  In  which  through  dividend  payments 
It  is  possible  for  our  citizens  actually  to 
make  money  while  helping  the  poor. 

Thank  you. 
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A  DUBIOUS  REMEDY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
■from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  red  letter  day,  and  I  only  wish  there 
were  some  concrete  way  we  could  all 
celebrate  the  occasion.  I  refer  to  the 
lead  editorial  in  today's  isrue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  in  which,  after  years 
of  torturous  twisting  and  squirming, 
hunting  for  seme  justification  for  their 
policy  of  forcing  integration  on  the 
schools   of    America,   the   editors   have 


finally  given  up  and  admitted  that  there 
is  no  magic  "in  white  faces  that  makes 
them  indispensable  to  other  children's 
education." 

With  what  may  have  been  great  tor- 
ture, the  Post  states  that  the  "whole  con- 
cept'is  profoundly  wrong." 

All  I  can  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  this  ridic- 
ulousness have  been  trying  to  tell  you 
this  for  the  past  decade  and  more.  Wel- 
come to  the  club,  Washington  Post. 
A  Dubious  Remedy 

Public  schools  in  this  country  are,  \in- 
fortunately,  more  heavily  segregated  now 
tlian  in  1954.  Segregation  by  rtoldentlal  pat- 
tern is  proceeding  faster  than  desegregation 
by  law.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
latest  report,  "Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  explains  the  difficulty  clearly 
enough.  But  It  offers  only  a  very  dubious 
remedy. 

Lower  class  life  has  traditionally  been 
largely  organized  by  ethnic  groups  In  Ameri- 
can cities.  Some  of  the  earlier  ethnic  groups 
in  the  slimis  have  positively  insisted  upon 
their  own  schools  and  segregated  institutions 
even  though.  In  the  opinion  of  some  scholars, 
they  have  retarded  their  own  economic  and 
social  progress  by  it.  The  pa.st  decade  Is  the 
first  time  In  the  cities'  experience  that  the 
Idea  of  ethnic  concentrations  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  sustained  political  challenge. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  cities'  laws  or  past 
experience  to  guide  them  toward  a  solution. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  begins  with 
the  familiar  point  that  most  children  in 
segregated  Negro  schools  do  not  do  as  well 
as  most  children,  white  or  Negro,  In  pre- 
ponderantly white  schools.  The  Corrunlsslon 
then  reviews  several  attempts  to  compensate 
for  segregation  by  giving  Negro  schools  some- 
what more  money  and  attention.  The  Com- 
mission concludes  that  all  of  these  experi- 
ments have  failed.  The  only  answer.  It 
argues.  Is  Federal  legislation  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  In  any  school  to  a 
fixed  standard,  perhaps  50  per  cent. 

To  achieve  this  Ideal,  the  Commission  sug- 
gests school  pairing,  educational  parks,  and 
a  variety  of  other  familiar  expedients.  But 
these  devices  seem  to  work  best  In  small 
cities.  They  offer  little  hope  to  New  York, 
where  the  slums  are  great  cities  In  them- 
selves, or  to  Washington,  where  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  schoolchildren  are  Negroes 
and  state  lines  surround  them  on  all  sides. 
The  basic  concept  of  a  racial  balance  Is  not 
useful  In  a  city  like  Detroit  where  many  of 
the  white  children  are  from  Appalachla  and 
are,  as  a  group,  more  deprived  than  the 
Negroes;  or  In  cities  where  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, both  white  and  Negro,  speak  Spanish. 
To  pin  all  of  our  national  policy  to  a  rule  of 
racial  balance  alone  would  be  a  dangerous 
oversimplification  of  the  actual  needs  of 
minorities. 

When  exchanges  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished, they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But 
In  many  schools,  for  the  present,  there  is 
no  alternative  to  large  Negro  majorities. 
The  CommlEslon  has  been  far  too  quick  to 
conclude  that  compensatory  programs  do  not 
work.  On  present  experience,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  small.  Inexpensive  programs  have 
little  visible  effect.  The  best  hope  for  Inner 
city  education  now  Is  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  to  bring  In  the  parents, 
both  as  advisers  and  as  students,  and  to 
bring  in  the  children  at  much  earlier  ages. 
We  must  begin  with  three-year-olds.  We 
must  run  schools  through  the  summers. 
We  must  keep  them  open  until  11  p.m.  every 
night  for  recreation,  adult  education  and 
community  activities.  Until  we  do  these 
things  we  cannot  say  that  the  Inner  city 
school  Is  doomed  to  falltu-e.  The  Commis- 
sion makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
there  Is  magic  In  white  faces  that  makes 
them  Indispensable  to  other  chUdren's  edu- 


cation. This  whole  concept  Is  profoundly 
wrong.  It  merely  offers  an  easy  evasion  to 
the  hard  truth  that  the  blg-clty  school  sys- 
tems are  highly  Ineffective  and  require  re- 
form on  a  scale  not  yet  attempted. 


SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 

AND        GOVERNMENT        SA"VINGS 
THROUGH  LOWER  RATES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Conmiittee  on  Government  Operations, 
through  its  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been 
conducting  studies  and  investigations  of 
Government  plans  and  programs  for 
sateUite  communications.  We  have 
issued  two  major  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  report — House  Report 
No.  173,  89th  Congress,  first  session,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1965 — we  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  move  ahead 
to  develop  its  own  satellite  communica- 
tions system  to  serve  exacting  militaiy 
requirements.  An  initial  system  is  now 
in  operation,  following  the  successful 
launching  of  15  communications  satel- 
lites in  near-synchronous  orbit.  Mili- 
tary communications  needs,  including 
those  for  Vietnam  and  other  southeast 
Asia  points,  will  be  served. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposed 
also  to  obtain  additional  communica- 
tions satellite  circuits  from  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  generally 
called  Comsat.  The  Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment contracting  agency  for  this  pur- 
pose, entered  into  a  contract  with 
Comsat  on  July  11,  1966,  for  30  sateUite 
circuits  to  provide  communications  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  three  designated 
points  in  the  Far  East— Philippines, 
Japan,  and  Thailand. 

This  contract  award  gave  rise  to  a 
great  controversy  concerning  the  appro- 
priate role  of  Comsat  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
established  international  communica- 
tions carriers  on  the  other.  The  Gov- 
ernment contended  that  under  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  an 
"authorized  user"  of  Comsat's  seiwices, 
it  could  procure  such  services  directly 
from  the  corporation.  The  internation- 
al record  carriers,  such  as  Western  Un- 
ion International,  ITT  World  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  and  RCA  Communications, 
Inc.,  argued  that  the  Congress  intended 
Comsat  to  act  as  a  "wholesaler"  in  pro- 
viding satellite  circuiti-y.  Under  this 
concept,  the  carriers  would  lease  the  cir- 
cuitry from  Comsat  and  provide  com- 
munications services  at  composite  rates, 
whether  by  use  of  satellite,  cable,  or 
other  means,  to  their  customers  in  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  elsewhere. 

This  issue  came  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  Docket 
No.  16058.  the  "authorized  user"  case. 
The  Commission  made  a  ruling  on  July 
20,  1965.  which  generally  supported  the 


industry  position,  emphasizing  that  di- 
rect dealings  between  the  Government 
and  Comsat  for  communications  services 
were  justified  only  in  unique  and  excep- 
tional circumstances.  A  proposed  pro- 
curement by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  of  Comsat 
communications  services  in  support  of 
the  Aek)11o  program  was  considered  by 
the  FCC  to  be  one  of  the  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense had  commenced  negotiations  with 
Comsat  before  the  FCC  ruling  was  is- 
sued. Later  the  U.S.  international  car- 
riers requested  and  were  given  an  op- 
pMjrtunity  to  submit  competing  proposals. 
DCA  decided  that  the  Comsat  offer  was 
the  one  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Comsat,  but  prudently  included  a 
provision  in  the  contract  reserving  the 
i-ight  to  assign  the  contract  at  a  later 
date  to  one  or  more  of  the  international 
carriers. 

In  view  of  the  military  procurement 
aspects  and  the  complex  issues  involved, 
the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee 
reviewed  the  proposed  procurement  ar- 
rangements in  extensive  hearings  held  in 
August  and  September  1966  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1966 — House  Reixjrt  No.  2318, 
89th  Congress,  second  session.  This  re- 
port was  carefully  studied  by  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned and  their  comments  and  obser- 
vations were  submitted,  which  we  will 
present  in  a  followup  report.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  House  Report  No. 
2318  and  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
sponse to  it. 

We  recommend,  in  brief,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  exercise  the 
assignment  clause  in  the  contract  with 
Comsat  and  assign  the  contract  to  one 
or  more  of  the  international  carriers. 
These  carriers  had  declared  their  will- 
ingness to  make  substantial  rate  reduc- 
tions in  the  Pacific  area  in  the  event  the 
satellite  circuits  were  channeled  through 
them.  The  rate  reductions  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  composite  rate  for  all  serv- 
ices, including  cable  as  well  as  satellite. 
The  net  result  would  be  substantial  sav- 
ings to  the  Government,  since  it  depends 
heavily  on  existing  cable  links  for  com- 
munications in  the  Pacific  area.  We 
asked  the  FCC  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  potential  savings,  and  it  was  in  that 
context  that  we  made  our  recommenda- 
tion in  House  Report  No.  2318  of  the 
89th  Congress  for  an  assignment  of  the 
contract. 

After  several  months  of  deliberation, 
the  Department  of  Defense  agreed  with 
our  position,  as  shown  in  the  following 
letter  I  received  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara : 

PEBRtJART  13,  1967. 
Hon.  CHET  HOt-IFTELD, 

Chairman.  Svbcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions,     committee      on       Government 
Operations,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
De.\r  Me.  Chairman:  With  your  letter  of 
27  October  1966  you  transmitted,  for  my  con- 
sideration, a  copy  of  House  Report  No.  2318 
entitled  "Government  Use  of  Satellite  Com- 
munications," prepared  by  the  MlUtaxy  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  tinder  your  direction. 
This  report  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
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my  staff  and  by  other  appropilate  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am  attach- 
ing comments  pertaining  to  those  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommit  tee  contained 
In  this  report  which  affect  ac  Ivltles  of  the 
DoD. 

With  particular  reference  tj  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  letter,  we  have  carefully 
studied  the  question  of  assign  nent  to  con- 
ventional carriers  of  the  Defense  Communi- 
cations Agency's  contract  wllh  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporatl  on  for  30  cir- 
cuits In  the  Pacific.  This  was  delineated  in 
your  Recommendation  No.  6  and  further 
proposed  In  your  letter  on  the  b  isls  of  across- 
the-board  rate  reductions  whlcl  i  would  effect 
net  savings  to  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Intends  to  assign  this  con- 
tract to  one  or  more  of  the  Inte:  national  rec- 
ord carriers  shortly  after  the  initiation  of 
service  through  the  Communl(  atlons  Satel- 
lite Corporation.  This  was  s  ated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Comm  sslon  in  their 
Public  Notice  No.  95477  of  2  Fsbruary  1967. 

You,  your  Subcommittee  and  your  staff  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  c  smprehenslve 
and  objective  assessment  of  this  complex 
subject. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  McI  amar.*, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  assignment  of  the  Comsat  con- 
tract to  the  carriers,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  House  Report  No.  2318,  hiis  a  number 
of  advantages.  Comsat  will  lot  lose  out, 
since  it  will  lease  the  satell  te  capacity 
to  the  carriers  at  the  sam^  rate  as  to 
the  Government.  The  established  car- 
riers will  be  able  to  assimilate  the  new 
technology  into  their  busihess  opera- 
tions and,  through  a  compo;ite  lowered 
rate,  benefit  the  Govemmenb  and  other 
users.  These  lowered  rates  may,  in  turn, 
encourage  foreign  communi  jations  en- 
tities on  the  "other  end  of  he  line"  to 
lower  their  rates,  resulting  in  still  greater 
savings  to  the  U.S.  Governm(  nt  and  pri- 
vate customers.  The  assigiment  also 
comports  with  the  sense  of  t  le  FCC  de- 
cision in  the  "authorized  user"  case. 

According  to  FCC  authoi  izations  is- 
sued on  February  1.  1967,  Comsat  will 
make  arrangements  on  a  temporary, 
short-term  basis  to  provide  communica- 
tions services  from  the  30  sitellite  cir- 
cuits to  DCA,  and  after  this  ;ransitional 
period,  one  or  more  international  record 
carriers  selected  by  DCA  will  take  over 
the  job.  The  FCC  also  has  clarified  its 
authorized  user  decision  to  the  extent  of 
recognizing  that  when  direct  dealings 
between  the  Government  and  Comsat 
are  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 
the  Director  of  Telecomiiunications 
Management  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  "is  the  focal  point  for  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  igencies  as 
to  the  national  interest."  Tie  FCC  de- 
cision will  not  automatically  resolve  fu- 
ture issues  of  Comsat-Goverr  ment  deal- 
ings, but  at  least  it  will  help  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  in  the  execut  ve  branch 
and  enable  the  Governmeni  to  speak 
with  one  voice.  T 

The  basic  issue  underlying!  this  whole 
controversy,  of  course.  Is  the  clash  of  new 
satellite  technology  with  old^r  forms  of 
International  communicatiort.  and  the 
implications  for  lowered  rate^  and  better 
service  to  all  users.  Our  inquiry  was  di- 
rected to  an  immediate  pradtical  prob- 
lem involving  the  Governmeni 's  proposed 
use  of  satellite  communica  ions.  Our 
findings  and  the  constructive  and  co- 
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operative  actions  of  the  Government 
agencies  involved — the  FCC,  DTM,  and 
DOD — all  will  conduce  to  a  beneficial 
result.  In  House  Report  No.  2318  we 
cited  an  initial  FCC  estimate  that  for 
circuits  in  use  in  the  Pacific  area  alone, 
savings  of  $11.5  million  per  year  would 
accrue  to  Government  and  private  users. 
This  savings  estimate  takes  account  of 
prior  existing  rates,  and  existing  circuits 
in  September  1966,  and  assumes  that 
foreign  telecommunications  entities  will 
adopt  similar  reduced  rates. 

In  addition,  as  recommended  by  our 
committee,  the  FCC  has  been  talking 
with  the  carriers  and  encouraging  them 
to  offer  rate  reductions  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  area.  An  Interim  rate  reduction, 
which  came  since  our  hearings,  already 
has  been  put  into  effect,  lowering  the 
Atlantic  rate  for  alternate  voice-data 
from  $8,000  to  $6,500  a  month  per  circuit, 
or  an  immediate,  prospective  saving  to 
the  Government  alone  of  $720,000  per 
year.  The  total  of  these  two  savings 
factors — for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — 
right  now  is  $12.2  million  a  year,  or  $122 
million  on  a  10-year  basis.  Further 
reductions  are  likely  when  new  ground 
station  facilities  come  Into  use  and 
when  a  new  Comsat  satellite  is  orbited 
for  use  over  the  Atlantic.  We  intend  to 
ask  the  FCC  to  make  another  analysis 
of  the  savings  expected  to  result  from 
the  rate  reductions  which  the  carriers 
announced  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
and  subsequently,  and  which  will  benefit 
the  Government  as  well  as  private  users. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate 
approach  of  the  carriers,  endorsed  and 
encouraged  through  our  Committee  hear- 
ings and  reports,  will  offer  very  substan- 
tial benefits  to  all  users  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  will  permit  an  orderly  and 
economical  transition  to  satellite  com- 
munications as  new  circuitry  and  ex- 
panded capacity  become  available.  A 
new  basis  is  being  established  for  the 
economic  use  of  satellite  communica- 
tions, particularly  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  assignment  of  the  30  circuits 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
international  carriers,  working  coopera- 
tively with  Comsat  and  the  carriers,  is  a 
first  good  step  in  this  direction. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  a  job  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  significant  civil  right 
in  our  society  today.  Discrimination  In 
employment  destroys  Individuals  and  is 
also  costly  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Underutilization  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power resources  prevents  the  attainment 
of  full  national  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  continuing  progress 
of  our  democratic  society  depends  on 
the  full  employment  of  all  talents  and 
abilities,  the  full  use  of  every  individual's 
skills. 
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Unfortunately,  job  discrimination  con- 
tinues  to  exist  in  almost  every  type  of 
employment  and  in  every  area  of  the 
coimtry.  It  ranges  in  degree  from  bald 
refusals  to  hire  members  of  minority 
groups  to  more  subtle  forms  of  discrlmi. 
nation.  Frequently  it  manifests  itself 
in  relegation  to  traditional  positions  and 
in  discriminatory  promotion  practices 
And,  of  course,  the  maxim,  "last  hired] 
first  fired,"  Is  especially  applicable  to 
members  of  the  minority  groups. 

Legislation  is  essential  to  bolster  en- 
forcement of  the  present  Federal  law 
against  discrimination  and  hasten  the 
day  when  people  are  employed  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  rather  than  on  ir- 
relevant factors  fed  by  prejudice. 

Although  I  consider  equal  employment 
as  of  primary  Importance  as  a  founda- 
tion stone  for  opportunity — providing  a 
means  for  obtaining  adequate  housing, 
better  schooling,  a  voice  in  government! 
and  the  other  nice  things  of  life— I  am 
equally  concerned  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
President.  Jury  reform  and  improve- 
ment is  essential,  fair  housing  is  a  must, 
and  Federal  protection  against  racial  vio- 
lence is  long  overdue. 

I  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
text  of  the  President's  proposals  and  their 
early  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


A  WARNING  TO  ECUADOR 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlxn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highhanded  action  of  Latin-American 
governments  in  illegally  seizing  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  in  international 
waters  brings  a  rising  tide  of  indigna- 
tion to  this  country. 

The  latest  in  a  series  of  such  seizures 
took  place  last  week  when  three  Ameri- 
can tuna  boats,  manned  by  American 
seamen,  were  forced  into  an  Ecuadoran 
port  and  fined  a  total  of  more  than  $26,- 
000  before  being  released.  This  act  of 
force  is  in  direct  violation  of  American 
policy  recognizing  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  The  smoldering  resentment  of  the 
fishermen,  their  compatriots  and  fam- 
ilies, indeed  of  every  freedom-loving 
American  comes  ever  closer  to  flaring 
Into  a  flame  of  anger  that  will  call  for. 
nay  demand,  vigorous  action  by  our 
Goverrmient  to  protect  our  seamen  en- 
gaged in  lawful  activity.  The  extortion 
of  thousands  of  dollars  from  American 
companies  by  illegal  force  on  the  part 
of  Ecuador  and  other  South  American 
nations  makes  me  wonder  if  these  na- 
tions have  forgotten  the  immortal  words 
of  Charles  Coatsworth  Pinkney: 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  ta 
tribute. 

Indeed,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  our- 
selves have  not  forgot,  or  lost  something 
of  the  Indomitable  spirit  which  prompted 
this  ringing  declaration. 

There  Is  bitter  Irony  in  the  fact  that 
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tiie  very  gunlx)ats  used  by  Ecuador  to 
exact  tribute  from  our  seamen  are  gun- 
Ijoats  formerly  owned  by  the  American 
Navy  and  supplied  to  Ecuador  as  a  good- 
will gesture  by  the  United  States.  In 
;j5t  week's  incident,  it  was  the  Guayaquil, 
a  former  U.S.  Navy  patrol  boat  delivered 
some  2  years  ago  to  Ecuador,  which 
forced  the  three  American  ships  to  sail 
into  an  Ecuadorian  port  and  submit  to 
gnes.  It  serves  but  little  to  palliate  the 
anger  of  seamen  driven  into  port  under 
the  guns  of  a  Navy  vessel  to  know  that 
Ecuadorian  actions  are  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  agreed  purpose  under  which 
the  vessel  was  made  available  to  Ecuador. 

The  fact  that  this  purpose  has  been 
repeatedly  violated  not  only  justifies,  but 
inakes  imperative,  action  by  this  country 
to  give  to  our  citizens  engaged  in  lawful 
pursuits  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  State  Department  has  made 
strong  representations  to  Ecuador  con- 
cerning the  Illegal  harassment  of  our 
seamen.  The  Ecuadorian  Government 
should  be  informed  that  unless  such 
harassment  ceases  we  will  be  forced  to 
review  our  policy  of  making  available 
replacement  parts  for  materiel  furnished 
to  their  country,  and  to  ponder  seriously 
the  advisability  of  making  any  such  ma- 
teriel available  to  them  at  all  in  the 
future. 

In  this  connection,  the  foreign  aid  bill 
will  shortly  be  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  House,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
matter  of  aid  to  Latin  American  nations 
will  be  the  subject  of  close  attention. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador,  and  the  governments 
of  other  nations  inclined  to  condone  the 
Illegal  harassment  of  American  seamen 
will  take  note  of  the  strong  resentment 
being  fostered  among  their  historic 
friends  in  this  country. 


FATHER  VINCENT  J.  KILPATRICK 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  TMr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  international  crisis,  we  owe  a 
continuing  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
serve  on  the  battlefront.  Not  the  least  of 
these  figures  are  the  heroic  chaplains, 
ever  present,  always  persevering,  who 
stand  beside  our  valiant  men. 

One  of  these  men,  Father  Vincent  J. 
Kilpatrick,  happens  to  be  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine. 

Last  July,  while  serving  In  Vietnam, 
Father  Kilpatrick  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal  for  bravery  In  action.  So 
that  the  faith  and  strength  of  this  truly 
gallant  American  will  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  us,  I  am  offering  for 
inclusion  into  the  Record  the  citation 
presented  to  Father  Kilpatrick  last  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  the  tireless,  selfless 
Father  Kllpatrlcks  who  have  consoled  our 
men  in  battle  since  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 


pu'olic.  Who  knows  how  many  shattered 
nerves  have  been  calmed  by  their  pres- 
ence. Who  can  say  how  influential  their 
guidance  was  In  America's  constant  quest 
for  peace.  "Tell  it  to  the  Padre"  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  military  idioms 
during  World  War  II,  and  the  force  and 
effect  of  that  statement  remains  even 
today. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   submit  Father  Kll- 
patrick's  citation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House: 
Headqu.«.rters  1st  Infantry  Division, 

APO  San  Francisco.  December  9, 1966. 
General  Orders  No.  3778 

Award  of  the  Silver  Star  Meoai. 

1.  TC  320.  The  following  AWAED  Is  an- 
nounced. 

Kilpatrick,  Vincent  J.  0272806,  Chaplain 
(Major)  United  States  Army  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Battery  1st  Infantry  Di- 
vision Artillery. 

Awarded:  Silver  Star  Medal. 

Effective  month:  December  1966. 

Date  of  action:  July  9,  1966. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason:  For  gallantry  In  action  against  a 
hostile  force:  On  this  date,  Chaplain  Kil- 
patrick voluntarily  accompanied  an  armored 
cavalry  squadron  participating  In  an  opera- 
tion in  Viet  Cong  infested  territory.  The 
unit  suddenly  engaged  a  large  Insurgent 
force  on  the  MInh  Than  road.  Throughout 
the  ensuing  battle,  Chaplain  Kilpatrick  self- 
lessly  chose  to  place  himself  In  positions 
where  he  could  provide  maximum  assistance 
to  the  soldiers  In  combat.  Without  regard 
for  his  personal  safety.  Chaplain  Kilpatrick 
tirelessly  moved  through  Intense  hostile  small 
arms,  mortar,  and  recollless  rifle  fire  to  bring 
guidance  and  comfort  to  the  living  and  to 
administer  last  rites  to  the  dying.  His  stoic 
figure  amongst  the  devastation  around  him 
brought  solace  to  the  embattled  troops,  and 
his  courage  and  faith  Inspired  each  soldier 
to  fight  with  renewed  determination.  The 
extraordinary  dedication  displayed  by  Chap- 
lain Kilpatrick  as  he  steadfastly  answered 
the  needs  of  his  men  was  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  success  with  which  they 
defied  the  overwhelming  hostile  fire  and 
completely  routed  the  hostile  force.  Chap- 
lain Kilpatrick'8  unquestionable  valor  In 
close  combat  against  numerically  superior 
hostile  forces  Is  In  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  military  service  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  himself,  the  1st  Infantry 
Division,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President, 
as  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  9  July 
1918  and  USARV  Message  16695. 
For  the  Commander: 
Edward  B.  Kitchens,  Jr., 
Colonel.  GS,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

John  F.  Paditla.  Jr., 
Major,  AGC,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


AID  FOR  A   MENTALLY   RETARDED 
DEPENDENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
retarded  child  in  a  professionally  quali- 


fied custodial  Institution  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  a  medical  expense. 

Families  with  retarded  children  face 
severe  financial  difficulties  and  amounts 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  this  child 
at  home  or  at  an  institution  should  be 
considered  a  medical  expense. 

Approximately  3  percent  or  6  million 
Americans  are  retarded  in  various  ways. 
Medical,  social,  and  educational  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  area  of  retardation. 
However,  rehabilitation  Is  costly,  and 
families  who  liave  a  retarded  child  must 
be  aided  as  much  as  possible  In  order  to 
insure  that  retarded  children  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  With  adequate  care  a 
retarded  child  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
living  a  useful  and  productive  life. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

ARAB  REFUGEES  REGISTERED  FOR 
RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  President  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  be  required  to  rectify  the 
rolls  of  Arab  refugees  registered  for  re- 
lief. This  resolution  covers  two  Impor- 
tant refugee  areas:  rations  and  general 
relief  roll  benefits. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  In  our  national  In- 
terest to  require  that  all  ration  cards  for 
Arab  refugees  be  canceled  at  once  and 
that  new  cards  be  issued  based  upon  a 
legitimate  current  census  of  bona  fide 
refugees.  I  do  this  because  these  cards 
have  become  an  Instrument  of  uncon- 
scionable abuse.  It  has  been  acknowl- 
edged that  births  are  always  registered 
for  ration  purposes  but  deaths  are  often 
concealed  so  that  the  family  may  con- 
tinue to  collect  rations.  It  has  been  also 
established  that  these  rations  help  to 
support  Arabs  whose  sole  activity  Is  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  Israel,  particularly  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army.  There  Is  ma- 
jor traffic  in  ration  cards,  the  profits  of 
which  go  to  no  good  purpyose.  My  reso- 
lution will  require  that  new  cards  be  is- 
sued only  to  those  who  are  bona  fide 
refugees  and  who  are  not  employed  In 
acts  which  endanger  the  peace. 

Second,  it  has  been  established  that 
more  than  a  half  million  Arabs  maintain 
registered  refugee  status  though  they  are 
holding  down  jobs  and  no  longer  live  as 
refugees,  thus  benefiting  from  supple- 
mental refugee  relief. 

I  will  seek  to  attach  this  resolution  as 
a  condition  to  whatever  aid  we  shall  give 
this  year  to  the  support  of  these  refugees. 
The  United  States  has  paid  some  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  Arab  refugee 
program.  We  have  the  right  to  Insist 
that  our  funds  be  spent  honestly  and  In 
pursuit  of  peace. 

H.  Res.  264 

Whereas  tension  In  the  Middle  East  will 
not  subside  nor  conflict  cease  until  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  Is  solved.  In  a  realistic  and 
constructive  manner;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (UNRWA),  a  United  Nations 
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agency  which  has  thus  far 
of  $535,397,505  of  Internationa 
proximately  70  percent  of 
the  United  States,  has  In  fact 
force   for   the   perpetuation 
state  of  affairs;  and 

Whereas   the    United 
Works  Agency  has  failed  to 
aim   of   the   refugees' 
through  constructive  work 
become  a  mere  relief  agency 

Whereas  there  Is   no  foi 
United    Nations   Relief   and 
leadership's  contention  that 
Ity  of  refugees  are  un 
constructive  work  projects  are 
and 

Whereas   the   United 
Works  Agency's  admittedly 
relief   rolls    artificially   mag 
number  of  Arab  refugees  an 
the  refugee  problem;  and 

Whereas  ration  cards  Issued 
Nations  Relief  and  Works 
come  chattels  for  sale,  paw 
Ing  for  many  Arabs,  whether 
and 

Whereas  attempts  to  rec 
relief  rolls  have  thus  far  fal 
the  Arab  government's  refusa! 
and 

Whereas  it  has  been 
a-mlllion  Arab  refugees  now 
reasonably  normal  lives  out 
and  should  be  removed  from 
United   Nations  Relief  and 
and 

Whereas  the  policies  of  the 
Relief    and   Works   Agency   i 
fluenced  by  Its  large  Arab 
source  of  support  for  the 
called   Palestine  Liberation 
launching    a    war    of 
United  Nations  member  state 

Whereas  the  perpetuation 
affairs  serves  the  design  of  c 
ernments   who  are   exploiting 
plight  for  a  mounting  antl- 
and 

Whereas  continuation  of 
sistance  program  would 
of  $1.5  million  for  the  year 
Increases  In  subsequent  years 

Whereas   this  state  of   aff 
permitted  to  continue:   Now 

Resolved.  That  the  House 
tives   recommends   that   the 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessar  i 
United  States  delegation  Jo 
tlons,  to  assure  that  the 
lief  and  Works  Agency  Is 
the  Arab  refugee  rolls  and 
ration  cards  Issued  by  it  and 
of  January  1,  1968,  and  to 
cards  to  bona  fide  refugees 
acta  which  endanger  the  p 
a  legitimate  current  census  of 
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A      REDWOOD      NATIOr  AL      PARK 
WORTH  FIGHTINCi 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  Hous( 
man  from  California  [Mr. 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.     COHELAN.       Mr. 
thoughtful  and  timely 
terday's  New  York  Times 
Trees.  Small  Plans"  speaks 
one  of  the  most  important 
in  creating  a  Redwood 

The  Times  has  quite 
scribed  the  administration' 
a  year  ago  as  "some  rathei 
for  saving  the  world's  tallest 
fortunately,  there  is  little 
the    administration   is   pi 
much  to  improve  them  tl4s  year. 
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Speaker,     a 
editbrial  in  yes- 
mtitled  "Big 
pointedly  to 
involved 
Natljonal  Park, 
apprjopriately  de- 
proposal  of 
small  plans 
trees."    Un- 
intiication  that 
ahning    to   do 


The  Mill  Creek  site,  which  apparently 
will  once  again  be  the  basis  for  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  is  not  nearly  as 
desirable  as  the  90,000-acre  park  at  Red- 
wood Creek,  which  some  35  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  sponsoring. 

The  Mill  Creek  site  does  not  represent 
the  basis  for  a  "sound  plan,"  the  Times 
notes,  "because  most  of  the  trees  worth 
saving  are  already  protected  in  two  exist- 
ing State  parks.  Except  for  7.000  acres 
of  pure  first-growth  redwoods  adjoining 
one  of  these  parks,  the  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Mill  Creek  have  been  extensive- 
ly logged.  As  a  result,  the  trees  are  sec- 
ond growth  and  smaller,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  mixture  of  other  trees.  Mill 
Creek  is  valuable  as  the  watershed  for 
the  existing  State  parks,  but  otherwise 
it  is  not  really  of  national  park  qual- 
ity." 

The  critical  area,  as  the  Times  quite 
correctly  points  out,  'is  Redwood  Creek 
Valley.  It  is  not  now  protected  in  any 
way.  It  constitutes  an  adequate  water- 
shed. And  it  has  by  far  the  best  trees, 
many  300  feet  high  and  2,000  years  old. 
This  is  a  plan  scaled  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  redwoods;  this  is  a  national  park 
worth  fighting  for." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  for  all 
who  support  the  idea  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  to  unite  behind  a  plan  that 
is  truly  worthy  of  the  great  resource  we 
are  trying  to  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  I  include  the  entire 
text  of  this  excellent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Timei  as  a  blueprint  for  that 
plan. 

The  editorial  follows: 
fProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1967.) 
Big  Trees,  Small  Pl.*ns 

President  Johnson  has  accurately  described 
a  redwoods  national  park  as  a  "last  chance" 
conservation  opportunity.  As  he  pointed  out 
In  his  message  on  natural  resources.  "If  we 
do  not  act  promptly,  we  may  lose  for  all  time 
the  magnificent  redwoods  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  Administration,  however,  is  preparing 
some  rather  small  plans  for  the  world's 
tallest  trees.  The  Interior  Department  Is 
still  laboring  over  minor  -evisions  of  the  bill 
it  supported  last  year.  That  bill  would  cre- 
ate a  small  park  In  Mill  Creek.  It  is  not  a 
sound  plan  because  most  of  the  trees  worth 
saving  are  already  protected  In  two  existing 
state  parks. 

Except  for  7.000  acres  of  pure  first-growth 
redwoods  adjoining  one  of  these  parks,  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  In  Mill  Creek  have 
been  extensively  logged.  As  a  result,  the 
trees  are  second-growth  and  smaller,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees.  Mill  Creek  Is  valuable  as  the  water- 
shed for  the  existing  state  parks,  but  other- 
wise It  is  not  really  of  national  park  quality. 

The  critical  area  is  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
It  is  not  now  protected  in  any  way.  It  consti- 
tutes an  adequate  watershed.  And  it  has  by 
far  the  best  trees,  many  300  feet  high  and 
2.000  years  old.  There  are  five  times  as  many 
virgin  redwoods  in  Redwood  Creek  as  In  Mill 
Creek.  For  $150  to  $200  million,  approx- 
imately three  times  the  cost  of  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal,  a  magnificent,  90.000-acre 
national  park  embracing  Redwood  Creek 
Valley  could  be  acquired.  This  Is  a  plan 
scaled  to  the  grandeur  of  the  redwoods;  this 
is  a  national  park  worth  fighting  for. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
are  not  where  they  belong — In  the  front  line 


of  the  struggle  to  establish  a  comprehensiTe 
redwoods  national  park. 

Their  self-defeating  efforts  to  appease  the 
lumber  companies  by  excluding  most  of  Re<]. 
wood  Creek  Valley  may  fall  if  Governot 
Reagan  of  California,  who  has  already  ob- 
tained a  three-month  moratorium  on  action 
by  Congress,  decides  to  propose  an  even 
smaller  park  than  they  envisage.  In  view  o[ 
this  possibility,  Senator  Kuchel  of  California 
and  other  conservation-minded  Congressmen 
who  have  gone  along  with  the  inadequate 
Mill  Creek  plan  in  the  past  have  an  obUga- 
tion  to  re-examine  their  position. 

The  redwood  lumber  industry  Is  certain 
to  be  united  In  opposition  to  any  compre- 
hensive park  propyosal.  If  these  extraordi- 
nary  trees  are  not  to  be  sawed  into  fence- 
posts,  those  who  believe  In  saving  the  na- 
tion's heritage  will  have  to  be  equally  united 
and  determined. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  rollcall  vote  on  H.R.  2,  I  happened 
to  be  detained  at  the  doctor's  office.  II 
I  were  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  wish  that  explanation  to  appear  in  the 
Record. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  to : 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Galifianakis)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
NTJNZio),  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  accoimt  of  ofiBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Carter),  for  15  minutes,  on  February 
21 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carter),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter), for  30  minutes,  on  February  23: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Denney  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter ) ,  for  10  minutes,  on  February  23 ;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  KupFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carter)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  March  9;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen).  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr  Fraser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kjjzen).  for  60  minutes,  on  February 
^0  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr  Cunningham. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ; ) 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  one 
additional  armory  project  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a{l) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Conunlssloners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  not  constitute  a  lien  untU  filed 
and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize project  grants  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  in  the  District  of  Colvimbla; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  "Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Protection  Act  of  1967";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  81-845);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  on  disposal  of  excess 
property  in  foreign  countries,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
erf  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Gtovemment  Operations. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transnUttlng  the  report  of  the  Office 


of  Coal  Research,  for  the  year  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-599;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. ,  ^._ 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ontral 
Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools, 
pursuant  to  the  President's  request  of  No- 
vember 17.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  assure  nondiscrimination  In 
Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and  service, 
to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory  em- 
plojTtient  and  housing  practices,  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, to  extend  the  life  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Crivll  Rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  traiiEmltting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
vrithln  the  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  34.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
make  investigations  into  any  matter  within 
Its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  20) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  101.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Affairs  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
with  respect  to  certain  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
21 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  110.  Resolution  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  22).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  218.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  conduct  certain  studies  and  Investigations 
coming  within  Its  committee;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  23) .  Referred  to  the  Hoiise 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  5699.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CV>de  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
''Tys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  5700.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory employment  and  housing  practices,  to 


prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation,  to  extend  the  lUe  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  5701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  of 
burley   tobacco   acreage   aUotments;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5702.  A  bill  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  5703.  A  bin  to  define  and  declare  ex- 
empt, income  of  Indians,  and  to  permit  In- 
dians who  are  holders  of  beneficial  Interests 
of  tribal  lands  or  under  patents  of  allotted 
and  restricted  lands,  whether  by  original  al- 
lotment, by  Inheritance,  or  as  lessee  of  tribal 
or  allotted  and  restricted  Indian  lands,  to 
secure  refunds  of  income  taxes  paid  to  the 
United  States,  on  income  from  such  lands 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5704.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5705.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.     . 

H.R.  5706.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians.  Montana,  for 
certain  lands,  for  the  validation  of  titles  to 
those  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  5707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Ceme- 
tery; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  5708.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  5709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
move certain  limitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  5710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  In  benefits 
under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  System,  to  provide  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional categories  of  individuals,  to  provide 
health  Insurance  to  the  disabled,  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, to  revise  the  Income  tax  treatments  of 
the  aged,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  5711.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of 
service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  5712.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  lor 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  5713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  21.  or  insane  or  mentally  ill.  or 
Imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  5714.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
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States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty 
fenders  under  Federal  criminal 
other  purposes;    to  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5715.  A    bill    to    amend 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
additional  labeling  on  some  type:  i 
glue  and  other  products 
highly   toxic  substances;    to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5716.  A  bill  to  provide  foi 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
llshlng  a  Federal  program  to  a 
blllty"   of   private   pension 
Committee  on  Education  and 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylj?; 
H.R.  5717.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
leans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  foi 
Community    Senior    Service 
Committee  on  Education  and 

H.R.  5718.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Uef  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a 
gram  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FtTLTON  of 
H.R.  5719.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  o 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
hours  of  service  of  employees 
proved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commer4e 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  5720.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  provide  addltlona  1 
insurance  and  accidental  death 
berment    insurance    for   Federal 
and  for  other  purpKwes;  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5721.  A   bill    to   adjust 
basic  compensation  of  certain 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Posi 
ClvH  Service. 

H.R.  5722.  A  bill  to  provide 
employee-management  relations 
eral  service,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civt 
H.R.  5723.  A  bill  to  amend  titl^ 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
tlon  of  average  pay  for  retiremeit 
and  the  computation  of  retiremen  ; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  5724.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor 
military  career  personnel;  to  the 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5725.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the 
of  members   of   the   uniformed 
equal  ranis  and  years  of  service, 
purposes:     to    the    Committee 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  5726.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl  i 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to 
dependent  Federal  Maritime 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  HARRISON : 
H.R.  5727.  A  bill  to  amend  titli 
United  States  Code  In  order  to 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in 
erans"  homes;  to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 

H-R.  5728.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl( 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
tlon  In  disability  Insurance 
Is  presently  required  in  the  case 
vldual    receiving    workmen's 
benefits;    to   the   Committee   on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  5729.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  prov 
erage  for  hospital  Insurance 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
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the  Insurance  systems  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R.  5730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  of  Interest  on  sav- 
ings deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  St.ites  Code  to  extend,  and  in  some 
cases   revive,    eligibility   of   veterans   of   the 
Korean  conflict  for  guaranteed.  Insured,  and 
direct   home,   farm,   and   business  loans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
HS..  5732.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
t!ie  flr.g:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JIORRIS: 
H.R.  5733.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education   and  including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  program  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering research,  experiments,  tests,  and 
operations  for  increasing  the  yield  of  water 
from  atmospheric  sources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE; 
H.R.  5735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  treat- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  5737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion,   and   education   allowances   to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  5739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  Federal  hospital  may  be 
covered  under  the  program  of  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  for   the  aged   In  cases  where 
there  Is  a  critical  lack  of  space  In  the  other 
hospitals  In  the  area,  and  to  permit  the  pro- 
vision under  such  program  of  emergency  hos- 
pital services  by  military  hospitals  overseas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  5741.  A  bUl  to  enact  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  to  Include  fiight  training 
in  such  program,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  5744.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 


and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5745.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  5746.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine  by 
encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  ana 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  by  inserting  a 
new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

H.R.  5748.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5749.  A  bill  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  certain  disburse- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  5750.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment test,  and  to  provide  monthly  benefltj 
for  certain  dependent  parents  of  Individuals 
entitled  to  old-age  or  disability  Insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  payment 
under  part  A  thereof  for  the  costs  of  hospital 
Inpatient  professional  services  in  the  field  of 
pathology,  radiology,  physiatry,  and  anesthe- 
siology furnished  by  a  hospital  or  by  others 
under  mutually  agreeable  arrangements  be- 
tween the  persons  providing  such  services  and 
the  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5752.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  en- 
titlement of  a  beneficiary  who  dies  shall  (U 
he  is  otherwise  qualified)  extend  through 
the  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5753.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefltj 
\mder  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  Individuals  retired  for  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  shall  be 
eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits  imder 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  without 
regard  to  their  age,  and  to  reduce  from  $50 
to  $25  the  annual  deductible  Imposed  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  5754.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1263  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  interstate  shipments  of  intoxicating 
liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading,  or 
other  document,  showing  certain  Information 
in  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked  on 
the  package;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  5755.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program,  under  which  the 
price  of  all  wheat  would  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  $2  per  bushel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5756.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  5757.  A  bill  consenting  to  an  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  5758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
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•^     By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

HE  5759    A   bill    to   regulate   Imports   of 
„,Tk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 


po6«s: 


to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA. 
HR  5760  A  bUl  to  provide  that  disabled 
inHividuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
^mider  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
»rt  (Mid  individuals  retired  for  dlsabUlty 
^der  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
Zil  be  eUglble  for  health  insurance  benefits 
^er  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Sithout  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
HH  5761    A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  restore  entitlement 
heneats  on  termination  of  a  widow's  remar- 
riige-  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
'  By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl  5762.  A   bill   to   transfer   certain   ad- 
ministrative responslblUty  for  the  operation 
Twashlngton  National  Airport  and  DuUes 
international  Airport  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    to    a    Washington    Airports 
Board  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
Blttoe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  R  5763    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  surfacing 
li  miles  of  certain  access  road  In  Putnam 
County,  Fla.;    to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 

Works.  

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
ER  5764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
jnd  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl  5765.  A  bUl  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
Ulled  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
KR  5766.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HIl.5767.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax   exemption    (Including   the   ex- 
emptions for  dependents  and  the  additional 
exemptions  for  old  age  and  bUndness)    to 
81,200  for  1967  and  succeeding  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl.  5768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
land  contained  in  the  national  wUdllfe  ref- 
uge system  shall  be   sold,  transferred  for 
any  other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  5769.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Eevenue  Cpde  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  wldow» 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  1  year  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJl.  6770.  A  bin  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  In  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
la  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congrcs- 
alonal  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
•ervlces  to  State  and  local  government,  to  es- 
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soUdation  of  certain  grant-in-aid  programs 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  die- 
poeltion  of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  conformity  with  local  gov- 
ernment programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  re- 
location assistance  poUcy,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form land  acquisition  poUcy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HJl.  5771.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of  chapter  XIH; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  5772-  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
Umltatlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5773.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJl.  "1774.  A  bin  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  6775.  A  bin  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  5776.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  5777.  A  bin  to   amend  the  veterans 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  to  include  flight  training 
m  such  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  5779.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs- to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  5781.  A  bin  to  authorize  Indemnity 
for  delayed  delivery  of  registered  mall;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.5782.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  5783.  A  bin  to  amend  titles   10,   14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement    and    treatment    of    offenders 
against  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlHtary  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5784.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5785.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 
to  the   Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  5786.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

H  R.  5787.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 

of  rare-earth  materials   from   the   national 

StockpUe   and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5788.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 


HJl  5789.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of   platinum    from    the    national    stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  5790.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,   to    permit    members   of    the 
Armed  Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, or  grants  offered  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  ServlceB. 
H.R.6791.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2306  of 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  to   authorize 
certain  contracts  for  supplies  and  services  to 
extend  beyond  1  year;  to  the  Committee  pn 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  RON  AN: 
H.R.  5792.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  5793.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Higher 
Education  FaclUties  Act  of  1963.  to  permit 
the  construction  of  student  health  centers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5794.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  5795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective and  equitable  draft  system  by  amend- 
ing the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and 
Service  Act;    to  the  Committee  on   Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HR.  5796.  A   biU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  in  a 
professionally  quaUfled  custodial  Institution 
shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H  R  5797.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m   the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  5798.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide   that   gifts  to  minors  made  under 
such  act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  and 
loan   associations   and   related   Institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  5800.  A  bin  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend  State  and 
local  merit  systems  to  additional  programs 
financed  bv  Federal  funds,  to  provide  grants 
for  Improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration,  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance in  training  State  and  local  employ- 
ees,  to   provide   grants   to   State   and   local 
governments  for  training  of  their  employees, 
to  authorize  interstete  compacts  for  person- 
nel and  training  activities,  to  facilitate  the 
Interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  5801.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltation  Act  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
matching  funds  required  from  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJl.  5803.  A  bUl  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxloua  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials:  to  th»  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  5803.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Voeatlonal 
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Rahabllltatlon  Act  to  reduc«  vxe  amount  ot 
matching  tunia  reqiilred  from  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Commlttea  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.REUSS: 
BR.  5804.  A  bill  to  oppoM  bcorcotts  against 
friendly   countxiee;    to   tb«    Qommlttee    on 
BanUng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BY  AN: 
HJi.  5805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Ing  and  Currency. 

ByMr.SISK:  ' 

HB.6806.  A  bill  to  amend  |the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  for  othef  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
SJ.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  ^he  Judiciary. 
ByMr.BtJTTON: 
E.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolutloa  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CXJNNINGHAM : 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution. providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Natlonajl  Letter  Car- 
riers Week;  to  the  Committee  pn  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND:  I 
H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution 'proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  tihe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
HJ.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolutloq  to  establish 
s  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  I  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint    resolutloii    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative  to  equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Comrftlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolutloa  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  REIFEL:  I 

H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL:  | 
E.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citleens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  C<immlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  reaolutloii  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltatlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlahts  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Commlnee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  WALKER:  ' 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution!  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Conatltiitlon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Commit^  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
that  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  sh«U  be  named 
the   Nimitz;  to  the   Committee)  on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  216.  Concurrent    resolution 
extending  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  Ken- 
tucky's anniversary;   to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  1 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  ! 
H.  Con.  Res.  217.  Concurrent  re«olutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  ImpoelUon  of  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides,  calf  and  kip  skins,  and  boTlne  leather 
should  be  rescinded;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  in  the  United  States 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  mefis- 
ures;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.   Con.  Res.   220.   Concurrent  resolution 
marking  the   1 75th  aimlversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our  Laws 
Are   Made";    to    the   C<Mnmittee    on    House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.  Con  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
Eviropean  satellites  when  there  Is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  pol- 
icies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
poUcy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  an 
order  of  a  Federal  court  with  regard  to  re- 
apportionment of  a  State  legislature  be  re- 
considered; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  263.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  presentetlon  and  recognition  in  the  HaU 
of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  pmrpoees;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  264.  Resolution  recommending  that 
the  President  Uke  certain  steps  to  assure 
that  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  will  be  required  to  reduce  the  niun- 
ber  of  Arab  refugees  on  its  relief  rolls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  265.  Resolution  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  Hoiise  Resolution  113,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  to  extend  to  March  81, 
1967,  the  payment  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain committee  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  MILI£: 
H.  Res.  266.  Resolution   to   provide   funds 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  OLSEN: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution    creating    a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.  Res.  268.  Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
part-time  or  temporary  employment  of  not 
more  than  two  additional  employees  In  the 
district  office  of  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  RepreeenUtlves  and  the  Resident  Cocnmls- 
sloner  from  Puerto  Rlco;  to  the  Ocanmittee  on 
House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  270.  Resolution  concerning  a  cou 

of  ethics  and  rights  for  the  House  of  3^ 

sentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  House  aT 

ministration.  ^" 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn, 
25.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  nf 

the  Legislature  of  the  State   of  Nebrarti. 

relative  to  the  $84  mlUlon  Mid-State  proto 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  in^ 

terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONB 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.ADDABBO: 

H Jl.  5807.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Donate 

Minerva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial? 

HH.  5808.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Demitrli 

Venetsanakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 

dlclaxy. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HSi.  5809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samaj 
(Soo  Yong)  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  tie 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 
SM.  5810.  A   bill  for   the  relief  of  Luc!* 
Claravlno  and  Santo  Claravlno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5811.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlto  X)t- 
Candla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
HJt.  5812.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gluseppt 
Loduca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlduj 
H.R.  5813.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
and  Maria  Tltone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5814.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
James  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  6815.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Comdr 
WllUam  W.  Gentry;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HH.  6816.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leonanlo 
Damlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidarj. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
Hit.  5817.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  DavW 
Kenneth  Sham  and  his  wife,  Juliet  L.  K.  Ng 
Sham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  5818.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Clifton  B. 
Kindt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj. 
HJl.  5819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carloe 
Humberto  Rltter;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJt.  6820.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  MM. 
Calliopl  Scafldas;  to  the  Committee  on  ttw 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIOGS: 
HJl.  6821.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mn. 
Louise  P.  Hlgglnbotham;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.68a2.  A    bill    for    the    reUef   of  Dr. 
Shahrokh  S.  Morovatl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
Hit.  6823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IngrM 
Proehllch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
EJi.  6824.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Oorda;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  JudidaiT' 
HJl.  6826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Close- 
chlno,  Olovanna,  and  Antonlno  Giuseppe 
Oancitano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ns,.  682fl.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bedit 
Qurbuzer;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  6837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georjlfle 
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joninlnos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judl- 

'^S,  6828.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
y^no;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judl- 

^^  6829.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlno 

iA  Spesa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

Hit  6830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 

ilgrtlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi  5831.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Yvonne 

Catherine  Walters;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
Hji  5832.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Yaghob 
Ud  Achraf  Foroutanzed;  to  the  Committee 
an  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl  5833.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Er- 
Mrt  G.  Allen,  Jr.,  VS.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
jilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HB.  5834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
cnang-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
isy  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  5835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epifanla 
jtorcado;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gladys 
Maud  Scott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HH  5837.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mid- 
States  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  5838.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  August  B, 
JIundzak;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  5839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Padma- 
nabh  Harlhar;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5840.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chang 
Ohoone  Yi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  5841.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  Leona  Miranda  Begay  as  an  Indian 
(rf  Oallfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
HJl.6842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George, 
Oanae,  and  Maria  Kerassoglou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  6843.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 
ilos  Angelopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.5844.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
loaimls  Demos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  5845.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Constan- 
tlne  Demos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju 
dlclary. 

HJl.  6846.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jamee 
(Demetrloe)  Baclllss  Dovas  (Ntovas);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Santos  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Qranunatopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  6849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VaalUos 

Melanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5850.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Athona- 

■loas  Papoglannls;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  5851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paras- 
kevas  Shinas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  5852.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
B.  Tumang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJl.  5853.    bin  for  the  reUef  of  Raymond 

K.  Grail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJa.6864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  K. 

Juanlta   ColUnson;    to   the    Committed   on 

tts  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  RIKGLE:  ^   ,.^ 

H  R.  6855.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  LoUta 
L.  Rana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl  5856.  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz 
Blelecki,  his  wife,  Daniela,  and  children. 
Ewa  and  Marlena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  5857.  A   blU   for    the   relief   of   Jorge 
Antonio  Cabrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,  „ 

HR  5858.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Veroncla  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5859.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ivy 
Rosalia  Ferdinand  de  Richards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5860.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Alex- 
ander Stalne  and  his  wife,  Georglana  Melba 
Stelne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  5861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Joon 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H.R.  5862.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan  F. 
Chaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  5863.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ale- 
landrlna  Medina  de  Ibanez  and  her  minor 
children,  Norah  Sllva  Ibanez  and  Juan  Levirls 
Ibanez;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending greetings  and  commendation  to  the 
Texas  Water  Safari  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


a  coming  good  as  life  for  all  men  becomes 
full  and  free. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  17, 1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  submitting  nominations, 
were  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
several  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PKnnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg..  relative  to  a 
giant  telescope  to  aid  scientists,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


■  «         *■»        >■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  20, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  ^  ,   ^ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  In  the  heart  of  men, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Without  Thee 
our  striving  would  be  losing— our 
strength  is  unequal  to  our  tasks.  We  are 
beset  by  perplexities.  Our  needs  are 
many  but  our  greatest  need  Is  of  Thee. 
Unless  we  find  Thee  and  are  foimd  of 
Thee,  we  begin  at  no  beginning  and  come 
to  no  ending. 

In  a  shaken  world  we  seek  stability. 
In  an  anguished  world  we  need  inner 
strength.  In  a  fearful  world  we  want 
confidence  and  courage.  In  a  world  of 
rising  and  falling  systems  we  crave  a 
vision  of  Thine  eternal  kingdom  which 
has  no  frontiers. 

To  us  In  Thy  providence  has  been  given 
a  place  of  awesome  responsibility.  In 
this  supreme  hour  of  the  centuries  we 
would  express  that  stewardship  of  power 
with  anxious  care  and  deep  humility. 

Even  while  we  are  stirred  to  fight  with 
all  our  might  against  a  present  evil,  may 
we  also  be  lured  by  the  vision  splendid  of 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  47,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 57,  one  of  the  resolutions  provid- 
ing money  for  committees,  and  to  con- 
sider the  remaining  resolutions  In  se- 
quence; that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  these  resolutions,  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  statements  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request  because  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  must  attend  a  very  Im- 
portant meeUng  at  1  o'clock,  and  he  will 
be  on  the  fioor  only  imtil  a  quarter  to  1. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  budness  and  other  mat- 
ters; and,  when  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana returns  to  the  fioor,  we  shall  fin- 
ish, if  we  can,  consideration  of  the  re- 
maining money  resolutions  on  the 
calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMnTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  STUDY  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
OPERATIONS  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  ail  matters  pertaining  to 
foreign  assistance  operations  by  the  Fed- 
eral (jrovemment,  which  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an.  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
timendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  20,  after  the  word  "exceed."  to  strike 
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out  "$115,000"  and  insert  in  li^u  thereof 
"$105,000". 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, which  has  been  conduct!  ig  a  num 
ber  of  studies  which  I  consid  jr  of  con 
siderable  Importance,  has  already  saved 
the  Government  a  very  substiintial  sum 
of  money.  I  shall  presently  r^ad — or.  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Who  is  al- 
ways concerned  about  neediest  expendi- 
tures, and  quite  properly  so.j  wishes.  I 
will  put  them  into  the  REcoRi^a  list  of 
the  investigations  that  we  are  conduct- 
ing. I  should  like  to  cite  oijie  case  in 
particular.  I 

Among  the  studies  we  have  [conducted 
are  studies  in  the  use  of  foreian  aid,  and 
I  have  made  a  study  in  deoth  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  Ciiile.  It  was 
published  as  a  Senate  doctunent,  a  229- 
page  printed  report,  and  I  believe  it 
represents  the  first  and  an  alnpst  unique 
study  of  that  kind. 

In  this  report,  which  was  hkhly  criti- 
cal of  the  program  loans  unden  wliich  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
released  large  amounts  of  funds  annually 
and  are  not  tied  to  specific  development 
projects,  we  found  that  this  iioney  was 
largely  misspent  and  wasted. I  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  issxmnce  of  this  rfeport,  AID 
announced  that  there  would  lia  no  more 
program  loan  assistance;  and(  inasmuch 
as  these  loans  had  been  made  Bt  the  rate 
of  $80  million  a  year  for  the  p4st  2  years, 
I  believe  that  we  can  confidently  say 
that  we  have  now  saved,  by  this  one 
investigation  alone,  $80  million  a  year 
for  the  Federal  Government.!  I  believe 
that  AID  will  be  glad  to  adm^  that. 

We  have  conducted  m^ny  other 
studies,  and  I  should  like  to  indicate 
what  they  are.  I 

We  have  a  continuing  stiidy  of  the 
operations  of  Federal  agencies  overseas 
and  their  interrelationships  tot  determine 
whether  any  failure  of  these  agencies  is 
due  to  structural  and  organizfetional  de- 
fects, overloaded  work  progra:  ns.  impru- 
dent administrative  policies,  wasteful 
administrative,  budgetary,  ind  fiscal 
practices,  and  lack  of  coordination. 

We  have  continued  a  study  tf  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  surplus  property  do- 
nation programs  and  continued  efforts  to 
secure  passage  of  needed  legislation. 

One  of  the  great  wastes  is  the  disposal 
of  our  surplus  property;  $5  or  $6  bil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  property  is  gen- 
erated every  year,  largely  by  the  military 
services,  and  much  of  that  is  virtually 
given  away.  It  Is  disposed  Of  In  ways 
that  are,  to  say  the  least.  Inconsiderate  of 
the  taxpayer.  Much  of  it  is  added  to  the 
AID  program,  which  Is  adequately 
lunded,  in  accord  with  the  pnnual  re- 
quests made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  much  of  that  surplus 
should  come  back  to  the  United  States 
and  should  go  back  to  the  Stiates  whose 
taxpayers  are  responsible  for  this  ex- 
penditure. In  this  field  alone,  we  are 
planning  to  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  also  making  additional  reviews 
of  the  property  disposal  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agen- 
cies, which  amounts  to  $5  billion  yearly. 
We  are  making  a  continuing  study  of 
populatlcm  control  problems,  through  ad- 


ditional hearings,  to  determine  whether 
the  organization  and  structure  of  the 
executive  agencies  Involved  in  popula- 
tion control  are  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  pressing  urgency  of  the  problem. 

It  has  been  apparent  that  much  of  our 
foreign  aid — and  much  of  the  efforts  of 
the  recipient  countries — are  going  down 
the  drain  because  of  their  great  increase 
in  population.  That  situation  is  evident 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  increasing 
concern  for  it.  We  pour  our  money  into 
the  countries.  They  never  can  have 
enough  money  for  the  additional  schools 
and  the  additional  projects  that  are 
needed  as  the  population  growth  outruns 
every  effort.  I  know  of  no  program 
which  will  be  more  useful  in  saving 
money,  if  we  can  get  some  action  along 
those  lines.  The  President  has  declared 
that  $5  spent  in  population  control  will 
be  worth  $100  spent  in  economic  aid,  and 
I  believe  that  is  an  objective  we  are 
properly  pursuing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  in  the  chair  >.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  these  resolutions  would 
be  called  in  the  regular  order,  and  that 
more  than  5  minutes  would  be  allowed. 
I  was  so  informed  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  make  a  request  that  the  5- 
minute  rule  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  have  a  further 
review  of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  effective- 
ness of  interagency  coordinating  proced- 
ures in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation.  The  1966  Food  for  Peace 
Act  provides  for  a  shift  from  foreign 
currency  sales  to  dollar  sales  and  estab- 
lishes new  restrictions  on  aid  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  a  study  of  the  international 
training  programs  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  other  agen- 
cies. Prom  1961  through  1965.  over  30,- 
000  foreigners  were  brought  to  the 
United  States,  at  a  cost  of  over  $60  mil- 
lion, to  be  trained  in  American  schools. 
We  think  that  this  matter  deserves 
watching. 

Finally,  we  have  continued  a  review  of 
the  utilization  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies, especially  as  related  to  their  use 
to  pay  travel  expenses  of  Government 
ofiQcials.  Data  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee indicate  that  appropriated  dollars 
are  being  used  to  pay  for  official  travel 
Instead  of  available  excess  currencies. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  could  continue  at  some 
length,  but  I  think  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  these  activities  of 
our  subcommittee  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment many,  many  times  the  cost  of 
oiu-  subcommittee,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

PBIV1I.BG8  or  THE  fX,OOB 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglrJa.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
members  of  the  pertinent  gubcommlttees 
be  allowed  to  have  the  privilege  of  the 


floor  during  the  consideration  of  money 
resolutions  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resolution  asks  for  $105,000,  a 
decrease  of  $10,000  from  the  original  re- 
quest. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  speak  of  the  huge 
siuns  that  he  saved.  I  suppose  that  there 
were  many  Senators  who  did  the  same 
thing  simply  by  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  AID  program  certain  losses  that 
were  being  sustained. 

During  the  course  of  my  tenure  in  the 
Senate — and  ever  since  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  on  the  statute  books— i 
cou'd  claim  the  savings  of  much  money 
but  I  did  not  claim  those  savings  through 
hearings  or  investigations. 

Mr.  President,  looking  over  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  this  subcommit- 
tee I  do  not  notice  any  reports  having 
been  made  to  indicate  what  the  savings 
were,  or  how  the  savings  were  brought 
about. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  one  of 
those  temporary  committees  that  has  be- 
come permanent.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  made  studies  in  connection 
with  foreign  aid,  as  have  many  others. 
As  the  Senator  indicated  he  is  desirous 
of  expanding  on  his  studies. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  not  desirous 
of  expanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  indicated  he  is  going  into  other 
fields. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  I  shall  repeat 
what  I  said  before.  Actually  $10,000 
were  cut  from  the  amount  of  money  we 
had  last  year,  so  that  far  from  expand- 
ing, we  are  reducing. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  The  decrease  is  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration indicated  that  amount 
The  distinguished  Senator  asked  for 
$115,000  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  reduced  it  by 
$10,000. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we 
published  a  report  on  Chile,  which  is  a 
Senate  document.  I  would  be  glad  to 
supply  a  copy  to  the  Senator.  The  re- 
port was  detailed.  As  a  result  of  our 
activities,  we  saved  $80  million  a  year. 
AID  canceled  that  amount.  This  was 
not  the  result  of  trips  aroimd  South 
America,  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  properly  t^en.  This  was  the 
direct  result  of  this  report.  That  sav- 
ings would  many  times  Justify  the  minor 
.  expenditure  that  our  committee  is  ask- 
ing for  and  received  in  the  past.  If  the 
Senator  will  measure  $105,000  a  year 
against  $80  million,  that  is  a  striking 
figure.  That  savings  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  this  particular  investigation  In 
depth.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  has 
not  read  the  Chilean  report.  I  will  sef 
to  it  that  a  copy  of  the  report  is  seni 
to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator,  is  of 
course,  correct  regarding  the  report.  I 
was  in  error'.  I  know  that  his  committee 
has  issued  two  reports  in  1966,  includiiu 


the  one  on  ChUe  to  which  he  referred. 
«nth  39  resolutions  and  39  committee 
Snorts  under  consideration  I  inadvert- 
ifit^  referred  to  the  wrong  report.  I 
Sve  received  a  copy  of  the  report  on 
ChUe  although  I  regret  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  the  opportimlty  to  read  it. 

Ijr  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
then  this  ad  hoc  or  special  committee 
«as  created. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  not  an  ad  hoc 
committee.  It  is  a  subcommittee  that 
was  a  division  of  a  committee  formerly 
beaded  by  Senator  Humphrey,  now  the 
Vice  President,  one-half  assigned  to  deal- 
ing with  domestic  expenditures,  headed 
Ijy  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  and  the  other 
half  headed  by  me,  dealing  with  foreign 
g^jcnditures. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  When  did  the  half 
thich  is  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  begin? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Beginning  with  the 
Wth  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  would  be  what 

year? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    That  would  be  2 

y«rs  ago.  _ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Bow  much  money 
has  been  allocated  to  it  thus  far  for  the 
work  it  is  performing? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  there  was  spent 
$99,811  of  that  amount  last  year. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  was  requested  for 
this  year  and  $105,000  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct 

m.  LAUSCHE.  The  record  here 
shows  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  for  all  of  its  work,  including 
foreign  aid.  Is  asking  for  $225,000.  How 
does  the  Senator  justify  asking  for  $115,- 

000  for  this  special  committee,  when, 
with  all  the  work  that  is  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  It  is 
asking  for  $225,000? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  since  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
must  know  that  that  committee  does  not 
Investigate  foreign  aid  expenditures  in 
depth.  It  merely  hears  the  request  of 
AID  and  the  Department  of  State,  makes 
suggestions,  passes  on  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy  but  does  not  go  to  these  coun- 
tries to  learn  at  firsthand  how  our  funds 
are  expended.  Since  no  one  goes  to  these 
foreign  countries  to  make  a  real  study 
of  how  this  money  is  used,  that  has  been 
done  by  our  subcommittee.  It  was  done 
J  years  ago  before  I  was  the  chairman. 

1  made  an  investigation  of  our  foreign 
aid  in  10  Middle  East  cotmtries. 

That  was  published  as  a  472-p?Lge 
printed  report  to'  the  Senate  and,  as  a 
result,  some  modifications  were  made  in 
AID  procedures  In  those  coimtries  and 
money  was  saved.  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  all  fairness  to  the  excellent  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  it  has  never  made 
a  report  of  its  committee  such  as  our 
subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  made,  which  resulted 


in  a  direct  saving  of  $80  million  a  year. 
I  think  that  would  more  than  justify 
these  relatively  small  amounts — about 
$100,000  a  year  these  studies  cost,  that 
being  only  one  of  the  things  the  subcom- 
mittee is  investigating— we  are  asking 
for,  and  which  we  received  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  want  to  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  all 
respect  to  the  arguments  which  he  has 
made  about  foreign  aid — and  I  include 
myself  in  that — that  we  are  not  justified 
in  any  statement  ascribing  to  ourselves 
that  by  our  personal  efforts  alone  we 
have  saved  specific  sums  of  money. 
What  has  been  saved  is  through  com- 
bined efforts.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  want  his  subcommittee  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  oversight  or  supervisory 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee?  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  under  the  Senate 
rules  is  in  charge  of  foreign  aid.  By  im- 
plication it  is  being  said  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  not  doing  its  Job. 
that  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
should  supervise,  investigate,  and  check 
what  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  doing.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska's  subcommittee  should  exer- 
cise that  right  because  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  is  it  not? 
Mr.    GRUENING.      The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  power  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty,  under  the  Reorganization 
Act,  of  investigating  the  efficiency  and 
the  economy  of  Government  at  all  levels, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  precisely 
the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thus,  the  subcommittee 
is  doing  a  specific  job  which  has  been 
done  for  many  years  by  a  Government 
Operations  subcommittee,  the  perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee — 
that  is,  to  investigate  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
to  investigate  Its  efficiency;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  the  fact. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  subcommittee  is 
doing  actual  field  investigations  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of  the 
operations  abroad  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, is  it  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  precisely 
the  case. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  because  he  has 
made  exactly  the  answer  that  I  was  pre- 
paring to  make  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  the  impli- 
cation of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  said  were  true,  then  there  would  be 
no  reason  whatever  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

The  Goverimient  Operations  Commit- 
tee, as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  pointed  out,  is  supposed  to  watch 
over  the  expenditures  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  and  other 


committees,  and  to  supplement  them. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Goveriunent 
Operations  Committee  has  done,  and 
has  done  most  effectively,  in  many  fields. 
This  is  no  implication  of  the  committee's 
shortcomings,  or  criticism  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  goes  on  for 
all  branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  $92,500  has  already  been  spent  on 
this  subject.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  say  that  this 
is  to  be  a  permanent  subcommittee 
which  will  annually  do  the  investigat- 
ing? There  were  some  complaints  that 
expenditures  on  foreign  aid  were  exces- 
sive and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
Investigate. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  No. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  repeat  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said, 
that  nothing  is  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

When  will  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee be  finiphed? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  up  to  the 
future  to  determine,  and  for  future  Con- 
gresses to  decide. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
reasons  for  separating  the  two  commit- 
tees? As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  was  chairman 
of  one  of  these  subcommittees  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  the  chairman  of  the  other 
subcommittee  of  the  subconunittee. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ^LLENDER.  How  did  that  come 
about?  How  did  it  proliferate?  I  raised 
the  question  the  other  day  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 
I  wish  he  were  here  in  the  Chamber  now 
to  participate  In  this  discussion,  because 
it  is  my  belief  that  there  has  been  too 
much  proliferation  of  Subcommittees  on 
Government  Operations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  ever  intended  to  go  into 
foreign  fields. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  this  is  not 
any  proliferation.  I  think  it  was  a  di- 
vision of  labor  because  of  the  enlarged 
amount  of  work  involved  In  taking  care 
of  vigilance  over  domestic  and  foreign 
programs.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  prolif- 
eration. It  is  merely  an  increase  in  effi- 
ciency to  divide  the  work  by  allowing 
each  subcommittee  to  work  in  its  par- 
ticular field.  These  are  both  pretty  large 
fields,  and  one  committee  could  not  have 
adequately  surveyed  both. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  make  investigations  of  any  do- 
mestic matters? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  not  the 
intention. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  certainly  in  the 
sale  of  surplus  property,  most  of  the 
property  would  be  sold  in  this  country, 
would  It  not? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Unfortunately,  that 
should  be  the  case,  but  it  is  not  the  case. 
That  is  precisely  the  point  which  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  brought  up. 

Many  bilUons  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
plus property,  paid  for  by  our  taxpayers, 
is  going  hito  foreign  aid.  It  is  another 
concealed  spigot  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  Congress  should  know 
about.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we 
hope  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  also  to  the  people  back  home. 
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Cmr  citoens  are  being  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  this  surplus  prop- 
erty, because  It  goes  to  foreign  countries, 
and  Is  In  addition  to  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations, and  the  lending  of  billions 
of  dollars  at  negligible  Interest  rates, 
most  of  which  loans  will  never  be  repaid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  Is  It  moving 
from? 

Mr.  QRUENING.  From  the  places 
where  it  is  generated,  such  as  Germany, 
Prance,  Italy.  Spain,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, wherever  we  have  bases. 

Mr.  ELX£NDER.  Has  any  of  that  sur- 
plus property  come  back  to  the  United 
States?  I 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Very,  verf  little  of 
it  has  come  back.  It  Is  being  grabbed  by 
the  AID  program  before  It  can  properly 
be  sought  by  State  agencies  0r  by  the 
folks  at  home.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  In  viola- 
tion of  existing  law  that  that  W  done? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  No;  It  is  Hot  a  vio- 
lation imder  existing  law.  It  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  good  practice,  however,  so  that 
we  should  regulate  it.  That  is  precisely 
what  our  subcommittee  alms  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  It, 
then,  no  surplus  property  can  be  sold  ex- 
cept that  which  is  offered  to  certain  de- 
psutments  of  government?        : 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  Is  not  ^Id;  it  Is 
being  given  away  to  the  AID! program, 
which  is  a  department  of  government. 
It  all  goes  to  foreign  countries,  and  we 
lose  control  of  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  various  subcommittees 
are  coming  along  in  such  profusion  that 
I  am  wondering,  if  we  have  any  more 
subcommittees  whether  we  wjU  not  be 
getting  to  the  point  that  everyone  will 
have  a  subcommittee  of  his  owni? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sonir;  I  coxold 
not  hear  the  question  of  the  Sei^ator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
question  was,  it  seems  to  me  the  prac- 
tice has  been  established  that  everyone 
wants  to  be  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  wondering  how  many  more 
subcommittees  we  will  have  to  have  be- 
fore we  all  get  to  be  chairmen?  It  is  a 
rather  expensive  way  to  get  a  Chairman- 
ship for  duties  which  seem  tq  me  to  be 
overlapping.  i 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  ^y  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  t  know  of 
no  such  motivation.  I  thinlc  this  Just 
came  about  by  the  natural  process  of 
seniority,  and  the  cxpandingi  responsi- 
bilities of  our  Government.       i 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  thfc  commit- 
tee amendment. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  Presl(|ent,  I  call 

for  a  division.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
on  the  committee  amendment,  which 
reduces  the  amoimt  in  the  resolution  to 
$10,000.  ! 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  provides  for  a  re- 
duction from  $115,000  to  $105,000. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  Say  that  It 
has  already  been  reduced. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  a  division  is  withdrawn.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to-  ^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 

as  amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
question  now  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  a  division.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
57),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commlttc*  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  diUy  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  ol  the  Legislative  Re- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  m 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction,  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967, 
through  Janviary  31, 1968.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consul  ton  ts:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compenaa- 
tlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $106,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  tliat  I  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 


STUDY  OF  ORIGIN  OP  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FINANCED  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  study  the  origin  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  which  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  Une 


14,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$85,000"  and  insert  "$75,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  58 
Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing  such  hearings,  and  making  investlgaUotu 
as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the  Legljia. 
tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  in  ac. 
cordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  imder  nils 
XXV  of  the  Standing  RxUes  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized, 
from  February  1,  1967,  through  January  31', 
1968,  to  make  studies  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operations  of  all  branches  and 
functions  of  the  Government  with  particular 
reference  to: 

(1)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  department! 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding research  in  such  fields  as  economic* 
and  social  science,  as  well  as  basic  science, 
blomedlclne,  research,  and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  private  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  the  estobllshment  of  na- 
tional reeearcb,  development,  and  manpower 
policies  and  programs,  in  order  to  bring  about 
Government-wide  coordination  and  elimina- 
tion of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  scien- 
tific and  research  activities;  and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  InformaUoa 
operations,  the  impact  of  Federal  researcb 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  programi 
to  Insure  a  more  eqvUtable  distribution  of 
research  and  development  contracts  among 
such  Institutions  and  among  the  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
Jantuiry  31,  196)3,  Inclusive,  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deenu 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  asslstonts  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee  i> 
authorized  at  ite  discretion  to  select  one  em- 
ployee for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  head  ot 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  servloet, 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  net  exceed  $75,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  adoption  of  the  res- 
.  olution  as  amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 


CERTAIN  STUDIES  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  to  provide 
additional  fimds  for  the  Committee  00 
Foreign  Relations  for  making  certain 
studies  was  announced  as  next  in  ordor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LnisLATivi  Clikk.    On  page  3. 


Hne  20.  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike 
«at  "$250,000"  and  hisert  "$225,000". 

jjr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
K  is  not  my  intention  to  object  to  the 
resolution.  I  shall  support  the  resolu- 
tion, but  I  want  to  note  objection  to  it 
at  the  present  time,  because  I  may  have 
gn  amendment  to  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  that  the  resolution  be  temporarily 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  passed  over. 


CERTAIN  STUDIES  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
lesolutlon  (S.  Res.  72)  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
itadies,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
ffttb  an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  8, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$500,000"  and  Insert  "$475,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 
S.  Res.  72 

iesolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
nwtee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
tiMKof,  Is  authorized  imder  sections  134(8) 
iBd  136  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act 
at  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Iti  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
tiu  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 


Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to— 

( 1 )  Interstete  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generaUy; 

(3)  transportation  generally; 

(4)  maritime  matters; 

(5)  Interoceanlc  canals; 

(6)  domestic  sxirface  transportation.  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

(7)  communications.  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  International  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellles; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

( 10)  fisheries  and  wUdUf  e; 

(11)  marine  sciences;  and 

(12)  weather  services  and  modification,  In- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilltlee,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 


Sec.  3.  The  conmilttee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  81. 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \inder 
this  resolution.  shaU  not  exceed  $476,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fimd  ot  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  Issue  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Resolution  72.  to  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  to  make  certain  studies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  a  resolution 
asking  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  I  have  here  a  tabulation  of  the 
moneys  expended  by  this  committee  In 
its  operations  since  1949. 

Before  I  proceed  with  a  discussion  of 
the  tabulation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  whole  tabulation  put  In  the 
RECoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CommiUee  on  Commerce  ^ExpendUuret  under  special  resolutions  for  studies  and  investigations,  1958-68  « 


*'*^nttouaH^^ofsUi^f  of  trade  policies  (pricing  practices)  und«  8.  Res.  Ml,  80th  Cong 


8.  Res.  50  and  3.  Res.  308,  general  studies  of  transportation  and  oo™™""'catlons.. .---.. ------------ 

I.  Rm.  365  (81st  Cong.)  and  3.  Res.  56  (82d  Cong.),  study  of  export  poUclM  ??lcontrol_r^^latllonA.. 


S. 


1;  Z.  W^t  a.  XriSS em^roy-^^t^o'f  ^^.v/te  con^HlJlnTflrm  ^^^n^e  slud?  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


a«ffalApprapVUilon"AVt"ofY95"r(Pii"bVterawfM,liirOoni:^^^^ 

foreign  air  carrier  operations;  contracts  let  to  private  flrms... 


Total, 81st  and  82d  Cong -      .--.-.— vvjJ 

81d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1953:  8.  Res.  41  and  8.  Res.  135,  general  studies 

gM  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1954:  S.  Res.  173,  general  studies 

9ttb  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1955: 

S.  Res.  13,  general  studies - --" yy—r,-" 

9.  Res.  35,  study  of  merchant  marine  training  and  education 


Total 


8tth  Cong.,Vd' sess.Vi956-' Si'Rm.  163  and  8.  Res.  209,  general  studies 


Mth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1957:  ^™  __ 

s!  Res!  62)  tovestlgation  of  mat'tersrelating  to  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 


Total 

SSth  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1958: 

S.  Res.  224,  general  studies - 

8.  Res.  287,  study  of  textile  Industry 

8.  Res.  303,  study  of  transportation  policies., 


Authorized 


(50,000 

234.000 

25,000 

50,000 

200,000 


559,000 
115,000 
115,000 


200,000 
30.000 


230,000 
250,000 


225.000 
£0,000 


275,000 


225.000 

25,000 

100,000 


Total 

Mth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1959:  ,  ^    ., 

8.  Res.  27  and  3.  Res.  243  (sec.  5),  general  studies.. 

8.  Res.  29,  study  of  transportation  policies 

8.  Res.  SO,  study  of  textile  Industry • 


Total 

Sath-Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1990: 

S.  Res.  243  and  8.  Res.  354,  general  studies.    .—----—------— -—• 

5.  Res.  244,  S.  Res.  328,  and  S.  Res.  355,  study  of  transportation  policies. 

6.  Res.  305,  study  of  freedom  of  communications 


Total 

87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1961:  8.  Res.  74,  general  studies 

87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1962:  S.  Res.  251,  general  studies 

sah  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1963:  S.  Rea.  29,  general  studies 

sah  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1964:  8.  Res.  283,  general  studies 

8Sth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1966:  3.  Res.  76,  general  studies 

Both  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1966:  8.  Res.  213,  general  studies 


350,000 


Expended      Unexpended 


$37,000 

228,000 

24,000 

33.000 

166. SOO 


488,500 
87,000 
64,000 


160,000 
14,000 


174,000 
217,000 


180,000 


180.000 


193,000 
8,000 
5,000 


228,000 

290,000 

2,600 


520,500 


303,000 

282,000 

35,000 


620,000 

315.000 
315,000 
330,000 
360,000 
442.700 
450,000 


206,000 


227,000 
126,000 


$13,000 
6,000 
1,000 

17,000 

33,600 


70,500 

28,000 

< 61, 000 


40,000 
16,000 


56,000 
33,000 


45,000 
SO,  000 


95,000 


32,000 
17,000 
96,000 


352,000 


292,000 

230,000 

25,000 


647,000 

246.000 
245,000 
247,000 
344,500 
401,000 
432,500 


144,000 


1,000 

165,000 

2,  SOO 


168.  SOO 


11.000 
62,000 
10,000 


78,000 

60,000 
70,000 
83.000 
15,600 
41.700 
17,600 


I  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  prior  to  87th  Cong. 

•  Amounts  are  shown  In  round  figures.  ,  j  ,     ,  ji„    .»,.„..««.» a. 

•  The  committee  carried  on  several  studies  during  thlsperlod.  Including  a  trsmsporta- 
tlon  study  inaugurated  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  (than  commlUee  chairman) 
which  ran  from  1949  to  1962. 


I  Senator  Brlcker  became  chairman  of  committee  In  July  1953,  upon  the  death  ol 
8<iiatSr  xSbey  Md  taSt«l  the  studies  then  underway,  which  accounts  for  the  large 
unexpended  balance. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Preildent.  this 
tabulation  was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  shows  that  in  the  period  since  1949 
there  has  been  a  constant  and  large  rise 
In  the  expenditures  of  that '  committee. 
In  1953,  tn  the  first  session  of  that 
Congress,  there  was  appropr^ted  to  the 
committee  $115,000  for  all  joperations. 
It  spent  $87,000,  leaving  an  utispent  bal- 
ance of  $28,000. 

In  1954  there  was  appropriated  to  the 
committee  for  all  operations  again 
$115,000.  There  was  spent  $64,000.  leav- 
ing imspent  a  balance  of  $51,000. 

In  1955  $200,000  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  another  $30,000  for  a  special 
study  on  the  merchant  marine,  making 
a  total  of  $230,000.  Of  th4t  $230,000, 
$174,000  was  spent. 

I  am  now  down  to  the  year  1955  and 
going  Into  the  year  1956. 

A  total  of  $250,000  was  granted  to  the 
committee  in  1956;  $217,000  was  ex- 
pended. 

In  1957,  there  was  allocated  to  the 
committee  $275,000;  $180,000  was  ex- 
pended. I 

In  1958  two  special  studl«  were  or- 
dered, one  of  the  textile  industry,  and 
one  of  transportation.  The  tc*al  amount 
given  was  $350,000;  $206,000  was  ex- 
pended: $144,000  was  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  when  the 
big  change  occurred.  In  19$9  $228,000 
was  asked  for  general  ope|-ating  ex- 
penses and  $29,000  for  a  special  study 
of  transportation,  and  $2,500  for  a  spe- 
cial textile  study.  So  in  tl>e  year  of 
1959  the  total  amount  allocated  was 
$520,500,  $290,000  of  which  went  for  the 
special  lengthy  transportation  study  that 
was  asked  for. 

In  1960  $303,000  was  asked  for  the 
general  operations  of  the  committee, 
and,  again,  $282,000  for  the  special  stu<^ 
on  transportation. 

I  now  get  down  to  the  87th  Congress. 
1st  session.  The  committee  asked  for 
$315,000  for  all  purposes,  anid  $246,000 
was  expended. 

The  approximate  expenditure  that 
had  been  made  throughout  th9  years  had 
been  from  $225,000  to  $250,000  for  gen- 
eral administration  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  when  speqial  studies 
were  included,  the  amount  was  in- 
creased. 

But  now  we  get  down  to  the  year  of 
1966.  It  was  then  when  the[jump  be- 
gan. Assignments  of  money  ifor  special 
studies  were  continued  as  a4signments 
of  money  for  general  operati(*is.  While 
this  committee  was  spending  from  $225,- 
000  to  $250,000  a  year,  the  ippUcatlon 
for  this  year  is  $500,000.  j 

The  jump  Is  entirely  too  hl|h.  There 
Is  no  justification  for  It.  E.^minatlon 
of  the  Increases  that  have  gone  on 
throughout  the  years,  points  out  that 
when  workers  are  once  hired  to  do  a 
special  job.  and  that  special  job  is  com- 
pleted, the  workers  stay  on  tke  payroll. 
Each  year  the  amount  Is  going  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  figures  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  cited  are  absolutely  correct,  but  I 
think  this  would  be  true  of  »ny  major 
committee  of  the  XJB.  Senate  to.  the  pas 
7  or  8  years. 


The  Commerce  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member 
for  some  21  years,  is  a  great  deal  differ- 
ent now  than  it  was  in  1949  or  1950,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  but  the  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  have  come  before  it  and  the 
work  which  It  has  had  to  do.  I  think 
Senators  will  find  that  Is  true  of  all  ma- 
jor committees,  particularly  some  of  the 
ones  that  have  been  assigned  a  great 
amount  of  work. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  always 
turned  back  a  great  deal  of  money  which 
it  did  not  use.  Many,  many  pieces  of 
legislation  have  come  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  past  three  Congresses. 
The  amount  of  legislation  has  almost 
doubled. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  362  resolu- 
tions referred  to  the  committee.  There 
were  106  bills  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 98  of  which  were  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Some  of  them  could  probably 
be  categorized  as  of  minor  importance. 
However,  many  dealt  with  the  great, 
complex  field  of  transportation,  which 
has  probably  quadrupled  since  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  repeat,  98  bills;  and  the  number  of 
bills  reported  by  the  House  committee, 
which  were  Joined  in,  was  21 .  There  were 
2,747  nominations  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  did  object  when 
we  discussed  our  budget.  I  wish  to  re- 
port, however,  that  his  was  the  only  dis- 
senting vote.  He  wanted  to  cut  the  total 
$50,000;  the  Rules  Committee  cut  it  $25,- 
000.  In  defense  of  the  increase  suggested 
now — which  is  $25,000  over  last  year's 
budget — I  think  we  will  have  more  work 
this  year  than  we  had  last  year,  but  there 
are  two  specific  basic  reasons.  First, 
close  to  $15,000  of  that  figure  is  for  the 
salary  increases  which  the  Senate  voted, 
which  took  effect  last  August,  as  was  true 
for  almost  every  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate; and  second,  we  have  had  a  long-time 
rule  in  the  committee  that  on  the  major 
subcommittees,  the  minority  should  be 
provided  one  clerk  or  one  expert;  and 
this  we  have  done.  Many  committees  do 
not  do  it.  but  we  feel  it  is  vital,  so  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  minority  can 
be  taken  care  of  and  properly  handled  by 
the  committee. 

We  have  had  four  subcommittees 
throughout  the  years  that  I  have  been 
chairman — which  is  a  long,  long  time. 
As  I  say,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  21  years.  We  have  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee. We  have  a  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  chairman.  We  have  not 
had  as  much  work  in  that  subcommit- 
tee this  past  session  as  I  think  we  wUl 
have  this  session — particularly  now  that 
we  have  established  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  is  expected  to 
come  before  our  committee  with  many, 
many  problems.  Its  work  Involves  rail- 
roads, trucklines.  Inland  waterways,  and 
the  great  complex  system  of  inland  sur- 
face transportation. 

We  also  have  an  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, handled  very  ably  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MONROKSY].  Of  course,  the  work  In  the 
field  of  aviation,  I  need  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ate, has  Increased  tremendously  over  the 
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past  15, 10, 5  years — even  noticeably  over 
1  year.  They  have  been  involved  in 
hearings  almost  constantly;  and  the 
range  of  the  subject  matter  touchei 
every  phase  of  the  economy. 

Then  we  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
Communications.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  quoted  some  figures  for  1949  and 
1950.  There  was  very  little  going  on  in 
that  area  at  that  time;  radio  was  a  new 
field.  But  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  han- 
dled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  think  has  not  onlv  quad- 
rupled, but  is  probably  10  times  as  much 
as  it  was  then.  The  communications  in- 
dustry  is  Indeed  an  Integral  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  national  life. 

Then,  because  of  greatly  increased  ac- 
tivity In  the  consumer  field— all  of  which 
comes  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce- 
consumer  legislation  has  increased,  and 
we  expect  to  have  still  more  in  this  ses- 
sion. We  ask  additional  funds  to  give 
the  minority  one  extra  clerk  in  thla 
broad  field  of  consumer  legislation. 

We  passed  last  year  in  the  Senate— al- 
most  all  which  had  been  unarumoualy 
reported — a  list  of  Commerce  Commit- 
tee bills  three  pages  long.  Back  when  I 
first  went  on  the  committee,  such  a  list 
would  not  have  been  half  a  page.  Some 
Senators  may  not  like  these  bills,  but  at 
least  they  were  legislation  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  House  agreed 
with,  and  they  have  now  become  law, 
I  need  not  read  them. 

Another  area  to  which  the  committee 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  which 
Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  the 
field  of  oceanography.  We  passed  a  sort 
of  pilot  bill  last  year,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  testimony;  but  in  this  area  even 
in  the  budget,  as  tight  as  the  budget  is, 
that  item  has  been  increased  by  almost 
45  percent.  This  is  an  Important  field 
tn  which  we  have  been  lagging. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Now.  as 
compared  with  1949,  we  handle  over  $3 
billion  of  budget  figures  of  Government 
activities.  That  includes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  activities,  the  Inte- 
rior Etepartment,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service — in  which  interest  has  grown— 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  whose  work  has 
trebled  since  1952.  Not  doubled,  but 
trebled. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board — I  need  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  tremendous  activity 
in  that  field — and  now,  on  top  of  It  all, 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  the 
busiest  committee  In  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  least  In  the 
number  of  bills  we  have  reported.  They 
are  all  In  the  Record.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
submitted  a  long,  detailed  report  on 
this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
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W,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  com-  vinced  that  the  chairman's  request  is  - -«-S',^/- '^^^°'' "^--^ '^'^  "*■ 
^"ntJng  on  what  has  just  been  stated  by    extremely  modest.  Puwic  Law  89-430,  to  ease  the  freight  car 

!h7distlnguished  chairman  of  our  com-         Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  our    ^guortage.     The   inadequacy   of   a   national 

itf^  I  wish  to  say  first  that  I  think  the  committee  held  251  days  of  hearings,  freight  car  supply  has  plagued  the  country 
wSTJnished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  That  is  a  hearing  every  day.  We  had  31  and  Congress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
?Se1  deserves  great  credit.  He  has.  conferences  with  the  House  on  major  leg-  century,  it  is  hoped  tJ^^tti^ewiution  worked 
Sh  the  yel^s  exercised  a  very  sub-  Islatlon.  Thirty-eight  major  pieces  of  out  by  the  Committee  will  alleviate  the  proh- 
SStlal  restraining  and  corrective  in-  legislation  were  passed  last  year  and  they  ^^^^^^  ^a^  qq_^^^  ^^  Time  uniformity 
fluence  on  the  committee's  expenditures,    are  now  the  law  of  the  land.  ^^^    ^jt^r  decades  of  controversy,  the  Oom- 

I  very  much  respect  his  position.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-     mittee  was  successful  in  working  out  legUla- 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  sent  to  have  printed  hi  the  Record  the  tlon  that  win  eliminate  some  of  the.  conlu- 
I  wrroborate  and  sustain  everything  that  statistical  summary  to  which  I  referred  ^|°°  *f^^l^has  P?^  °^"  *^,?y^"L^^^^X  m 
iS^diairman  of  my  committee  has  just  ^^  ^t^er  material  pertaining  thereto.  '^l  ^S  Jta^^  ^^^^^^  "'^'  ''^'"'""'^  "^ 
jgld.  I  think  the  Senate  should  feauze  rj^i^Q^e  being  no  objection,  the  material  public  Law  89-220,  the  High  Speed  around 
that  through  the  years,  the  Senator  irom  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  TransportaUon  Act.  to  authorize  research 
Washington,  as  chairman  of  the  com-  follows-  ^^<^  development  with  respect  to  different 

mittee  has  returned  religiously  any  un-     *"  luu^wo.  forms  of  high-speed  ground  transportation, 

^  balances   and  has  exercised   very  statisUcal  summary  ^^^  ultimate  object  being  the  estabUshment 

Sul  restraint  upon  the  expenditures    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^„^,,  ^^r^cXlhe^NaUo'n.'^^^"""  "*" 

of  the  comimtiee.  _,.._   „>,„,,.„„„         and    resolutions   referred    to    com-  public  Law  89-669.  the  Endangered  Speclea 

I  think  that   a   committee   Chahroan        ^^i^tee  y-  — -"      ^^^     Act    Setaup  aVoa<k  program  tS  provide  na- 

who  has  a  consistent  record  of  saving    Number  of  bUls  reported  and  reports  ^^^.^  sanctuaries  for  native  birds,  fish  end 

frffln    the    appropriations    granted    the        submitted  by  committee— —      1Q6     .^,^^^1,  ju^t  are  threatened  with  wrtlnc- 

Minmlttee  should  not  be  penalized  for  It,     Number  of  bills  passed  by  Senate... -        98     tion_gonje  30  to  40  species  of  native  birds, 
huttoat  the  Senate  can  with  confidence    Number  of  senate  blUs  pending  House  ^^^  35  ^^^  ^j  mammals. 

»-Lict  him  with  what  he  the  chairmen        committees ^i        PubUc  Law  89-663,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 

*?^v^?SussuSSiiSttees^d  other     Number    of   bills   reported   by   House  of  1966.    (The  Tire  Safety  Act.  to  provide  Ure 

Of  the  va^7V^^s"^°"^]r^^  committees    .---- 20  standards  and  to  eliminate  false  and 

members  of  the  committee,  feel  is  neces       dumber    of   Senate   bllU   passed   by  c^^lng  labeling  of  tUes  was  merged  Into 

ssry  to  do  the  work.  House....      ..— 38    ^^13  ^^^f. 

I  would  especially  emphasize,  as  the     Number  of  conference  reports 15    •     pubUc  Law  89-96,  the  PlpeUne  Safety  Act. 

flstlnguished  Senator  from  Washington     Number    of    meetings    of    conference  j^^^^  ^^^^  interstate  Commerce  Commission 

ha.:  pmnhaslzed   this  fact:  The  jurisdic-         committees —        Z3  j^  authority  to  establish  safety  standards 

^n    of    the    CoXlttee    on    Commerce     Number  of  bins  signed  by  President-         72  interstate  pipelines  under  Its  JurlsdlcUon. 

'*    «c  ovpr  fl.  Hl^SS  of  SUblects  and     dumber  of  bills  vetoed  by  President-  0  ^aw  89-544.  to  prevent  dog  and  cat 

ranges  over  a  diversity  01  subjects  ana     dumber  of  rouUne   nominations  re-  ^  j^^  „uel  and  inhumane 

fields,  all  of  them  extremely  important.         f erred  to  committee  and  confirmed..  2.747     t^g^Lent  of  animals  Intended  for  use  In 
and  all  of  them  reaching  into  the  house-     Number    of    major    nominations    re-  research  faculties. 

holds  of  this  Nation.     That  Is  a  tremen-        ferred  to  committee 51        pubUc  Law  89-304,  authorizing  a  program 

dous  responsibility.     It  involves  the  set-     Nximber    of   major   nominations   con-  ^^^  ^^  conservation  and  development  of  the 

tine  of  important  national  policies.     For         firmed — --        si     Nation's  anadromous  fish,   (those  fish  such 

MMnDle   the  matter  of  the  de    >lopment     Number  of  executive  meetings  of  full  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Salmon,  striped 

.. -t.«i^^/^,,^^  4of  nlan*.  hv  thK  pountrv  committee *"     jjass   and   sturgeon    which    spawn    In    fresh 

Of  a  supersonic  jet  plane  ^y  this  country,  ^^^^  ^^  ^       ^^  hearings  con-  °;^   ,       ^  ^^%     ^ee^ed  program   as  fish 

in  order  to  keep  us  abreast  Of  Other  cour^-        ^^^.^^  ^^  ,^,,  committee 159     ^^^'^^^  become  depiet^lhrough  poi- 

tries  competing  with  us  in  the  neia  01  air     Number  of  days  of  open  hearings  con-  j^^j^^   construction  of  man-made  obstacles 

transportation,  is  in  itself  a  very  costly         ducted  by  subcommittee 92     ^^  spawning  streams,  broad  Industrial  and 

and  Important  project,  which  must  be     Total  number  of  full  and  subcommlt-  ^^^^  urban  developments,  while  at  the  same 

handled  most  carefully,  but  also  aggres-        tee  hearings :-—,-. ;  time  interest  in  sport  and  commercial  fish- 

-iypjy  Number  of  House  bills  passed  in  lieu  ol  ^^  ^^^  tremendously  accelerated. 

Aii  nf  thP^P  thines  cause  me  to  state.        Senate  bills . ...--.-         2        g^ggg  public  Law  89-755,  the  Pair  Packag- 

AU  of  these  '^"^fj^ J;*^^";^^"' .^  ^if'     Number  of  bUU  left  on  Senate  Cal-  ,  ^^  Labeling  Act.  to  protect  the  consum- 

as  the  ranking  mmorlty  member  of Jhe        ^^^^^ 2     '^^^^^^nst  confusing,  false  and  misleading 

committee,  that  my  side  of  the  commit-     Number  of  Senate  bills  on  Speaker's  labeling  and  packaging. 

tee  has  unanimously  endorsed  the  posi-        table  in  House 0         s.  2218,  PubUc  Law  89-658,  to  establish  a 

tion  of  our  chairman.  12-mlle  fishery  zone  m  order  to  protect  our 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     That  has  been   a     senate  CoMMrrrra  on  commerce,  highlights     5033^^1  fishery  resources  for  American  fisher- 
rule  of  the  committee  for  years,  ever  or  the  89th  congbess.  1965-66  ^^^ 

dnrp  T  pan  rpmember  major  legislation  approved  by  the  s.  2720,  Public  Law  89-701,  to  authorize  ex- 

since  1  Xv^r^^^w      T>,a   <5enot/,r   1<!   cor-  coMMrrrEE  perimental  plants  for  the  production  by  the 

rec?-  «?S  support  Is  nSt  motivated  Public  Law  89-92.  the  cigarette  Labeling  Commercial  fishing  Industry  of  fish  protein 
Sy  rthe'^S'of\he°minonty  for  f^^^^riSSn^r^e  "hLC ^o?  ^e  ^Tl29rPubllc  Law  89-766.  the  so-called 
additional  staff,  although  we  do  need  Jfafioi^.8  dtj^ens  and  a  concrete  implementa-  Child  Protection  Act,  would  amend  the  Haz- 
assistance  In  this  new  field  of  consumer  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  ardous  Substances  Act  of  1960  to  cover 
legislation  which  has  become  of  para-  Advisory  committee  on  Smoking  and  Health,  hazardous  substances  Intended  for  house- 
mount  Importance.  I  am  most  apprecla-  and  its  solemn  verdict  that  -cigarette  smok-  hold  use  or  for  use  by  children,  whether  or 
tive  of  the  chairman's  consideration  of  mg  is  a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance  not  in  a  household  P^^S^- 
IKnfedl'o,  the  minority  me«,>.rs  o,  the    „^«  o.,«Jt«e=  u.  w..„.  .pproprl...     ^  aH^om    ^"-^^^^^^^  .^'^ 

TSi'lmpresaed  by  the  lact  that  to  deal    3,-^?-- ^S.?:  ^.o^'^^'^^.    ^Z^^'SSI.V.^.TS'.  SS'iT 

effectively  with  these  ever-growing  de-  ^  ,  i^^-  gj^nts  to  the  states  m  a  co-opera-  mouth.  Castle  and  to  require  financial  respon- 

partments  and  agencies  our  committee,  ^^^  pro-am  to  spread  the  findings  of  science  slblUty  adequate  to  protect  passengers  who 

like  other  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  technology   throughout  the  American  are  stranded  or  abandoned  by  cancellation 

should  have  more  staff  assistants  than  business  community  and  Industry  (charac-  of  a  cruise,  or  who  suffer  Injury  or  death  in 

we  arp  a.skinK  for      It  is  In  the  public  terlzed  by  President  Johnson  when  he  signed  a  disaster  at  sea.         _^    ,     ,            ,^.        .  . 

P'^tlfl  a'g^regate  »ProPrJuon.  «e  «,,i  P»..>,  t.e  -^eep.-  on  tn.  »,.  J,^^IXS^,^J^^:'Z£ 

for  committee  staffs   in  the   Senate  Is  ^i'fress).                         strenethen  the  na-  enlng  telephone  calls  In  Interstete  or  foreign 

positively  picayune  compared  with  the  ,j„P^",?\V\S^SJnsJ^tem    K^  comierce^  Passed  Senate  but  did  not  receive 

sums  proposed  to  be  spent  by  the  execu-                     ..r^    ^^g^,,  ^^  ^^     ^^  trucking  and  final  House  action. 

Uve  departments.  Finally,  when  we  see  ^^^^  strengthen  our  regulated  trucking  in-  S.  2916,  the  Weather  Modification  Act  of 
the  number  of  experts,  advisers,  budget  w„gtry  upon  which  so  many  of  our  shippers  1966,  would  authorize  an  expanded,  con- 
offlcers,  and  other  staff  members  of  the  depend.  traliy  coordinated  weather  modification  pro- 
many  agencies  downtown  who  come  up  Public  Law  89-154,  oceanography.  Esteb-  gram  by  "J,«  ^,«'^^^°^^;;^?'|^^,- ^^*^ 
and  confront  our  committee.  I  am  con-  nshes  a  comprehensive  co-ordinated  program  senate  but  did  not  receive  final  House  acUon. 
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8.  3197  and  S.  3198,  bUla  t<)  amend  the 
Federal  AvUtlon  Act,  to  safeguard  United 
States  airlines  against  dlscrlnilnatory  aote 
by  foreign  governments  or  foreign  air  oar- 
rlers.  Passed  Senate  but  did  not  receive  Ana) 
House  action. 

S.  3446,  to  conBolldate  and  re-enact  the 
shipping  laws  of  the  United  SUtee.  Pinal 
Implementation  of  a  program  to  combine  Into 
a  single  statute  all  of  the  maritime  shipping 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  Passed  Sen- 
ate but  did  not  receive  final  House  action. 

S.  Ree.  147,  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  Involving  amateur  athletics. 
Following  lengthy  hearlogs  the  Committee 
evolved  a  plan  to  create  an  Arbitration 
Panel  to  settle  the  unfortunate  eontroverslea 
that  have  arisen  In  the  field  of  amateur 
athletics. 

OTHKS    NON-rxGISLATTVE    OXMS 

The  Committee  conducted  a  study  of  the 
Northeast  Power  Failure  of  1965,  ^d  is  main- 
taining continuing  surveillance  of  thl« 
problem. 

The  Committee  has  conducted  a  study  at 
the  safety  of  natural  gas  pipelines,  and  haa 
initiated  public  hecirlngs  on  legislation 
requested  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  give  them  authority  to  set  up  standards. 
The  hearings  will  be  completed  on  this  legis- 
lation early  In  the  next  session  ©f  Congress. 

Recognizing  the  ever-growing  number  of 
problems  aflectlng  the  consimief,  the  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  Standing  Consumer 
Subcommittee  to  oc^e  with  thefl#  matten. 

Fiscal  1967  budget  firurea  for  Cooemment 
aotivitia  toithin  the  LegUlatit>e  juriaiiC' 
turn  of  the  Senate  Committee  o*  Commerce 

Activity:  Amount 

Department  of  Commerce.  $1,861,990,000 

Panama  Canal 46,000,000 

Interior    Department-Fish 

and  WUdllfe  Service '•  88, 6«8, 000 

U.S.  Coast  Guard k92,  681,000 


Mr.  President,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  It  Is  an 
important  subcommittee.  We  have  held 
many  hearings  and  have  reported  or  had 
hearings  on  all  of  the  pressing  legisla- 
tion. I  positively  state  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  I  have  for  clerical  help  In  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  we  can- 
not justify  the  $500,000  allocation  for 
1967  when  we  got  along  with  $247,000 
in  1963. 

My  expert,  Mr.  Sender,  helps  me  ma- 
terlaUy.  I  point  out  that  I  have  not  ap- 
pointed a  man  to  be  my  assistant  as 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. I  suppose  I  had  that  right,  but 
I  was  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  appoint 
another  man  to  represent  me,  another 
employee  would  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  proposed  increase  Is  entirely  too 
much. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the 
matter.  I  am  ready  to  have  a  vote  on 
a  division  basis  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  a  division 
has  been  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let 
the  Rkcord  show  that  I  voted  against 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


Febrtmry  20,  19^7 


Trade     Commls- 


Commls- 


Federal 

slon  .. 
Federal     Power 

slon 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.. 

Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission      

Civil  Aeronautics  Board.. 


I 

j  14,  000,  000 

14.  000, 000 
^03,  831,  600 

'  17,  338.  600 

27.  760, 000 
75,  500,  000 


the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  Stata.  .  . 
their  administration.  **  *W 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pxirposes  of  this  resoinf. 
the  committee,  from  February  i  iqr,  •* 
January  31.  1968.  Inclusive,  Is  authorized /J? 
to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  emnii 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clertoj' 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants-  (sw 
hold  such  hearings  to  take  such  testliionv  u 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  duL, 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  oertM 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  subpenToJ 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witneml, 
and  the  production  of  such  corresponded 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  (4)  wlUi' 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart 
ments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti" 
llze  the  reimbursable  services.  InformaUon" 
faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  as  th. 
committee  deems  advisable.  ' 

Sec.  3.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl. 
edge,  and  advice  of  private  organlzatloai. 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  Ui  it« 
discretion,  and  it  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  indlvlduali 
groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  sn 
proprlate.  and  may  enter  into  contracts  lor 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee.  un<l»r 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $235. 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  lunii 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

OROEB    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  at' the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  next  resolution,  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  ask  for  g 
brief  morning  hour  and  then  proceed  to 
the  unfinished  business. 


Total   2,143,648,000 

Note. — Not  Included  In  this  gilouping  are 
the  Jlilltary  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS) 
and  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
(MSTS),  whose  total  appropriation  probably 
would  add  another  billion  dollars  to  the  total 
shown  above.  Nor  is  there  Included  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  lor  which 
funds  are  provided  in  the  fiscal  lf68  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Tlie  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
were  made  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
my  argument.  It  was  said  that  I  have 
gone  back  to  1949.  i 

I  point  to  the  Jump  in  expenjditures  of 
this  committee  from  1963  to  1967. 

The  committee  spent  $247.O0O  in  1963 
and  wants  $500,000  for  1967.  t^iat  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  peijcent  in  4 
years. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  argue  concern- 
ing the  huge  volume  of  work  that  is  being 
done  and  citing  subcommittee  tfter  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  the  committees 
enumerated  by  the  chairmen,  commit- 
tees such  as  the  Marine  Subcommittee, 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  other  sub- 
committees. 


CERTAIN  STUDIES  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  50,  Senate  Resolution  67, 
which  was  temporarily  passed  over  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi:  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  67)  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  making  certain  studies,  reported  with 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  "$260,000"  and  insert  "$225,000". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  67 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  section* 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
^c*  with  its  Jxirtsdlctlona  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
eramlne.  Investigate,  and  make  complete 
studies  of  any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to 


FUNDS  TO  INVESTIGATE  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS,  INCLUDING  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  44,  Senate  Resolution 
46. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  46)  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  public  and  private 
housing  and  urban  affairs,  including 
urban  mass  transportation,  reported 
with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$160,000"  and  Insert  "$138,- 
000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  some  remaiiu 
with  reference  to  this  resolution,  and  to 
point  out  some  loopholes  In  the  FHA's 
procedures  that  the  committee  should 
examine. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
according  to  the  most  recent  available 
report,  had  an  Inventory  of  repossessed 
mortgages  totaling  $1,233,570,225. 

These  are  mortgages  upon  which  fore- 
closures have  been  taking  place  and 
where  the  Government  has  taken  control 
of  the  property.    That  Is  a  little  more 
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*jjgn  $1^4  billion.  Of  that  amount  $730,- 
532  000  represents  foreclosuares  on  multi- 
fgmily  projects  that  loave  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government. 

Our  loss  ratio  on  these  multifamily 
projects  when  resold  averages  around  45 
percent.  This  means  that  we  are  losing 
^proximately  45  percent  on  every  multi- 
family  mortgage  that  is  defaulted. 

I  tliink  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  the  Congress  and  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration should  reexamine  its  policy 
as  to  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  is  ap- 
proving these  loans. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency should  give  special  attention  to 
this  situation  with  a  view  to  corrections 
in  policy  in  order  to  reduce  this  loss. 

I  point  out  one  particular  weakness  in 
our  PHA  program,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed before.  It  concerns  the  msithe- 
jnatical  consequences  of  this  point  sys- 
tem. 

This  system  results  in  the  homeown- 
er—speaking of  the  Individual  home- 
owner—who is  financing  his  mortgage 
for  $15,000  having  to  discount  that  mort- 
gage in  order  to  get  his  home  financed. 
This  means  higher  interest. 

The  result  Is  that  the  mortgage  lend- 
ers who  are  handling  these  mortgages 
make  more  money  on  the  mortgages  upon 
which  they  foreclose  than  they  do  on 
the  borrower  who  pays  his  bills. 

That  is  contrary  to  all  sound  business 
principles. 

It  works  out  in  this  manner— suppose 
that  the  mortgage  bears  6  percent  inter- 
est and  is  a  30-year  mortgage. 

Under  the  point  system,  assuming  that 
the  morgage  is  issued  at  6  points,  that 
means  a  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  $940 
per  thousand  borrowed. 

The  mortgage  lender  or  banker  gets 
6  percent  for  his  money  plus  the  extra 
$60  per  thousand  allowed  by  the  dis- 
coimt,  which  amount  is  amortized  over 
a  period  of  30  years,  bringing  the  inter- 
est rates  close  to  6*72  percent.  If,  how- 
ever, this  home  buyer  defaults  on  his 
mortgage — we  will  say  within  6  years — 
they  collect  all  of  the  6  points  in  6  years, 
which  would  raise  his  rate  immediately 
to  a  full  7  percent. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  lender  is 
"fortunate"  enough  to  finance  this  mort- 
gage to  an  Individual  who  will  default 
within  1  year,  he  collects  his  6  percent 
interest  on  that  1  year,  plus  his  6  points. 
This  gives  him  a  12  percent  profit  solely 
because  the  man  defaulted  in  1  year. 

It  is  dangerous  to  have  a  built-in  pro- 
vision under  which  the  lenders  can  make 
more  money  on  bad  credit  risks  than  they 
can  on  good  credit  risks.  This  actually 
creates  the  situation  where  they  do  not 
care  how  poor  a  credit  risk  may  be, 
just  so  they  can  get  it  by  the  FHA. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Cleveland,  I  con- 
tacted a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  who  had 
before  him  the  holdings  of  lending  agen- 
cies. I  was  told  that  he  had  in  his 
portfolio  many  cases  where  the  Federal 
Government  gutiranteed  mortgage  loans 
In  the  amoimt  of  $20,000  and  $25,000. 
He  showed  me  the  documents:  $20,000 
loaned,  mortgage  and  note;  10-percent 
bonus— that  is  a  charge  of  $2,000  to 
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make  the  loan;  6  percent  actual  interest. 
When  the  money  was  distributed  by  this 
lending  agency,  it  had  a  note  and  mort- 
gage for  $20,000  but  only  loaned  $18,000; 
$2,000  was  kept  as  a  bonus  and  premium 
for  making  the  loan. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  tMr. 
Sparkman]  knows  of  my  bill,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  mentioning  this.  The  facts 
showed  that  they  had  made  the  loan  in 
the  hope  that  the  borrower  would  de- 
fault. And  he  normally  defaulted  with- 
in 1  year,  18  months,  2  years.  He  was 
gone. 

Now,  what  was  the  net  result?  The 
lender  got  his  $20,000  back— the  Federal 
Government  having  guaranteed  not  only 
the  payment  of  the  $18,000  that  was  ac- 
tually delivered,  but  also  the  payment  of 
the  bonus. 

It  is  simply  unbelievable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  partici- 
pating In  this  situation,  as  a  guarantor, 
saying  to  the  lender,  "You  make  the 
loan.  We  will  guarantee  the  payment  of 
the  principal  as  set  forth  on  paper,  $20,- 
000,  although  you  only  paid  out  $18,000. 
We  will  guarantee  your  Interest." 

Those  mortgage  loans  were  defaulted 
in  1  year,  2  years.  Mostly  poor  people 
were  involved.  The  U.S.  Government,  in 
my  judgment,  was  a  participant  In  a 
fraud.  Any  man  who  is  willing  to  pay 
a  $2,000  bonus  on  a  $20,000  loan  is  up 
against  it.  And  he  will  not  be  able  to 
extricate  himself. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  have  a  bill  pending  which 
would  cure  that  situation,  and  I  hope 
that  some  Senators  v?lll  begin  subscrib- 
ing to  the  thought  that  this  condition 
should  be  remedied. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  raising  this 
question,  because  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ex- 
ample that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
just  given  illustrates  the  problem  about 
which  I  am  speaking. 

Suppose  a  6 -percent  interest-bearing 
mortgage  for  $20,000  is  dlscoimted  at 
10  percent.  If  the  borrower  defaults  in 
2  years,  the  lender  gets  an  extra  5  per- 
cent for  each  year,  or  11  percent  on  his 
money.  If  the  borrower  defaults  in  1 
year  the  lender  collects  16  percent,  the 
10  percentage  points  plus  his  6  percent 
interest.  If  the  borrower  defaults  in  6 
months  the  amount  multiplies  beyond 
that. 

If  a  man  is  a  good  risk  and  makes  his 
payments  he  amortizes  the  mortgage 
over  30  or  40  years.  The  result  is  that 
the  sooner  the  borrower  goes  broke,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  lender.  That  is  a 
ridiculous  situation,  yet  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
imy  correction. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  offered  a  bill  to  correct  this  evil, 
and  I  shall  certainly  support  it. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  corrected  this  situa- 
tion. My  amendment  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  no  circum- 
stance would  insure  or  pay  to  a  mortgage 
holder  an  amoimt  greater  than  that 
which  he  had  actually  advanced  to  the 
borrower.  Only  by  the  adoption  of  such 
legislation  can  we  correct  this  problem, 
because  so  long  as  this  umbrella  Is  held 


open  we  will  have  these  lenders  making 
loans  and  hoping  that  the  borrowers  are 
bad  credit  risks.  Under  this  Government 
program  the  commoner  the  credit  risk, 
the  more  money  the  lender  will  make. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  their 
interest  in  this  very  serious  matter. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  has  fought 
harder  than  I  have  fought,  over  the 
years,  to  do  away  with  discovmts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  several  years  ago,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  1950,  we  passed  a  law  to 
prohibit  discounts.  Later  on,  we  passed 
a  law  to  control  discounts. 

However,  we  come  up  against  this  very 
practical  problem,  a  problem  that  the 
FHA  came  up  against  in  trying  to  ad- 
minister the  law:  The  interest  rate  cell- 
ing is  set  at  6  percent. 

If  the  cost  of  money  rises  and  it  pushes 
up  against  that  6-percent  ceiling,  some- 
thing has  to  happen.  If  mortgage  loans 
are  going  to  be  made. 

It  may  be  that  the  way  to  solve  this 
problem  Is  to  do  away  with  the  fixed  ceil- 
ing of  6  percent  and  make  the  interest 
rate  variable.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
may  be  t^e  only  practical  way  of  doing 
It.   I  do  not  know. 

I  have  not  studied  the  bill  that  has 
been  presented  by  Uie  Senator  from 
Ohio,  but  if  he  has  a  solution  in  his  bill, 
I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  support  It,  as 
I  supported  the  amendment  offered  last 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
I  fought  for  it  when  the  matter  went  to 
the  conference  with  the  House.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  able  to  sway  the  entire 
conference.  As  a  result,  the  only  way  we 
could  get  a  conference  report  was  to 
make  the  changes  that  were  made. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  confusion,  that  the  FHA  has 
In  effect  a  regulation  which  provides  that 
Insurance  will  be  agreed  to  only  if  the 
total  cost  to  the  borrower  for  all  fees  and 
charges,  including  discounts,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 1  percent.  I  believe  that  If  this 
question  is  studied.  It  will  be  foimd  that 
tJiat  is  the  maximum  amount  that  can 
be  paid  by  a  mortgagor  under  an  FHA- 
insured  mortgage. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  just 
completed  a  study  on  discount  points. 

This  matter  Is  not  new.  We  have  been 
fighting  this  issue  for  many,  many  years. 

The  practice  of  discounting  permeates 
even  the  Housing  Department  about  3 
months  ago,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  announced  that  It 
would  charge  2  points  on  the  mortgages 
under  special  assistance  programs.  Spe- 
cial assistance  programs  are  those  re- 
quiring special  Government  help  because 
they  are  either  new  or  highly  risky  and 
therefore  not  attractive  to  the  regular 
mortgage  market.  In  the  past  FNMA 
has  generally  bought  these  mortgages 
without  dlscoimt. 

I  Immediately  wrote  a  letter  of  protest 
and  pointed  out  the  traditional  objec- 
tions of  Congress  to  this  practice  and  the 
strong  language  in  the  conference  report 
against   charging   points,    and   FNMA 
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backed    off    on    Its    special    pi,sslstance 
progrrama. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  inake  that 
same  challenge  with  reference  to  the 
ordinary  FHA  mortgages,  buti  It  Is  not 
possible  because  there  Is  this  fixed  In- 
terest rate  of  6  percent,  above  vf  hlch  they 
cannot  go  imless  the  law  Is  chfcnged.  If 
we  can  work  out  a  good  program  to  do 
away  with  discounts,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
do  so. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  Just  cotnpleted  a 
study,  as  I  said  a  moment  agb,  on  dis- 
counts, and  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Is  publlslilng  this  report  as  a 
committee  print.  The  report;  will  be 
available  from  our  committee.  In  the 
next  few  days.  I  look  forward  to  study- 
ing this  report  and  any  recommendations 
to  do  away  with  this  discount  practice, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  vlcloui  practice. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware^  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  reason  I  anl  pointing 
out  this  problem  is  that  this 'is  one  of 
the  areas  to  protect  the  hoihe  buyer. 
We  also  need  to  protect  the  taxpayer. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  regulation,  and 
a  regulation  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  We  must  amend  the  law. 
The  regulation  states  that  the  FHA  will 
not  guarantee  any  mortgage  which  bears 
Interest  over  the  normal  mortgage  price. 
That  sounds  good,  but  in  practice  it 
means  nothing.  [ 

Mr.  President,  using  the  same  example 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  mentioned, 
the  $20,000  mortgage  which  was  sold  at 
a  10-percent  discount,  suppose  it  were 
a  6-percent  mortgage  amortized  over 
40  years;  that  10-point  discount  would 
result  in  increasing  the  interest  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  per  year,  orito  a  srleld 
of  6^4  percen  a  year.  It  actually  figures 
out,  when  we  consider  the  declihing  pay- 
ments on  a  mortgage,  as  betweefi  6V4  per- 
cent and  6'/2  percent.  FHA  \rould  ac- 
cept that  formula  on  the  basis  that  it 
is  not  unrealistic  in  comparisor^  with  the 
existing  interest  rates.  ] 

However,  if  the  FHA  recognizes  the 
propriety  of  SVi-  to  6i'2-percdnt  mort- 
gages, then  why  could  there  liot  be  an 
amendment  changing  the  law?  Why 
perpetuate  the  situation  wherepy  if  it  is 
a  bad  credit  risk  and  there  is 'a  failure 
in  2  years  they  get  11  percent,  land  with 
a  6  months'  failure  they  can  g4  up  to  20 
percent  in  Interest?  , 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgi<ient,  the 
only  way  to  correct  this  situation  is  to 
insist  that  these  mortgages  be]  financed 
at  par.  Let  us  provide  for  interest  rates 
where  they  must  be,  and  if  tliere  is  to 
be  allowed  6V4  and  6V2  perceni,  as  this 
regulation  would,  let  us  put  Jt  on  the 
mortgage.  We  should  stop  issuing  a  6- 
percent  mortgage  when  the  charge  really 
runs  as  high  as  15  or  20  percent^  Let  the 
borrower  know  what  the  cost  really  Is. 

Mr.  President,  this  admlnlstr&tion  has 
said  much  about  truth  in  lending.  Here 
Is  a  place  where  they  can  start  by  telling 
the  home  buyers  the  truth.  Congress 
should  start  at  home  and  cleati  up  our 
backyard.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  teU  the  private  mojiey  lend- 
ers how  to  nm  their  business. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  hsis  been  a 
misunderstanding  of  my  descrtiitlon  of 
the  situation  in  Cleveland.  In  Cleveland 
there  was  not  one  case  that  was  Involved 
but  an  entire  portfolio  of  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  investors  or 
lenders  were  loaning  on  a  6-percent  rate 
but  were  charging  a  10-percent  bonus. 
I  understand  that  in  Chicago  they  are 
charging  15  percent. 

I  wish  to  add  one  matter.  Any  time 
that  a  borrower  is  willing  to  pay  6  per- 
cent and,  in  addition,  a  10-  or  15-per- 
cent bonus,  he  is  in  trouble.  The 
lender  has  him  by  the  neck.  The  poor 
man  says,  "Loan  me  this  money  and  I 
will  pay  you  a  bonus  of  10  or  20  percent." 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  say,  "When  you  agree  to 
pay  this  exorbitant  bonus,  you  are  never 
going  to  get  out  of  debt." 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  was  on  the 
bench  in  Cleveland  when.  In  the  depres- 
sion, there  was  a  3-percent-a-month 
rate.  That  is,  the  lender  loaned  $300, 
and  he  got  $9  a  month  Interest,  or  $108 
a  year.  Any  person  who  ties  himself 
Into  that  type  loan  has  a  chain  around 
his  neck  from  which  he  cannot  extricate 
himself. 

Any  persons  agreeing  to  pay  10  per- 
cent were  in  the  slum  area.  They  were 
poor  people  and,  of  course,  they  de- 
faulted. The  Government  paid  the  6- 
percent  interest  and  '  the  10-percent 
bonus  to  the  lender. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  is  correct. 
This  is  a  widespread  practice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  Isolated 
case  because  more  than  90  peroent  or 
practically  all,  of  the  FHA  mortgages  in 
the  last  few  years  have  been  selling  at 
discounts.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
they  were  able  to  place  a  5-  or  6-per- 
cent mortgage.  It  is  general.  I  might 
add  that  if  this  were  a  private  Individual 
loaning  money  at  6  percent,  taking  a 
note  for  $1,000.  and  then  only  giving  the 
man  $900.  in  the  State  of  Delaware  such 
an  Individual  would  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary; yet  the  Federal  Government  is  do- 
ing just  that  and  getting  away  with  It. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  agreement  in  principle  with  what 
is  being  said.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  because  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  It  Is  the  home  buyer  who  pays 
this.  If  it  is  an  FHA  mortgage,  the  home- 
buyer  Is  not  charged  for  any  more  except 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  maximum 
Is  6  percent,  plus  fees  and  other  charges 
not  to  exceed  1  percent.  If  there  is  more 
than  that,  it  is  the  seller  of  the  home  or 
the  homebuilder  who  pays.  I  am  not 
saying  It  Is  not  Just  as  bad.  It  Is,  but  I 
think  we  should  have  this  for  the  record. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  support  that  Indefensible  argument. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  should  have 
the  record  show  that  it  Is  the  seller  of 
the  home  who  pays  the  excess  over  1 
percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tech- 
nically the  Senator  may  be  correct. 
Which  came  first  the  chicken  or  the  egg? 
A  homebuilder  who  has  100  homes  In  his 
development  and  can  afford  to  sell  these 
at  $18,000  apiece  knows  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  dlscoimt  the  mortgage  by  10 


percent,  so  he  gets  FHA  appraisal  for 
$20,000;  then  he  can  dlscoimt  at  10  per- 
cent  and  still  have  his  sales  price.  Cer- 
tainly it  ends  up  that  the  homebuyet 
pays  for  these  discounts. 

The  builder  has  to  take  into  considera- 
tlon  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  that 
mortgage,  but  It  ends  up  that  the  man 
taking  that  mortgage  makes  more  money 
on  it  if  it  is  a  bad  credit  risk.  I  repeat 
the  worse  the  credit  risk  the  more  the 
lender  makes.  That  is  a  ridiculous  situ- 
ation when  we  find  that  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment  encourages  such  a  practice. 

I  had  one  situation  to  which  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  last  year. 
That  situation  Involved  a  veteran  who 
was  serving  in  Vietnam.  While  he  was 
in  the  process  of  leaving  from  a  base  In 
this  country  his  wife  left  the  home  in 
Texas  to  be  with  him.  She  became 
delinquent  In  three  payments  on  the 
home.  The  mortgage  company  fore- 
closed. This  family  had  already  paid 
about  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
home.  She  became  delinquent  on  three 
payments,  and  they  foreclosed  because 
under  the  point  system  they  made  more 
money.    There  would  be  no  other  reason. 

This  person  offered  a  certified  check 
covering  all  back  payments  and  the  cur- 
rent payments,  which  would  have 
brought  the  mortgage  up  to  date,  yet  the 
lender  refused  to  accept  it  and  said,  "We 
want  the  full  amount."  They  could 
then  cash  in  on  the  extra  points. 

The  Federal  Government  went  along 
with  this  foreclosure  and  caused  them  to 
lose  their  home.  The  FHA  then  said 
that  they  would  rent  it  back  to  the  wife 
while  her  husband  was  in  Vietnam. 
They  had  already  paid  one-third  of  their 
mortgage,  yet  they  lost  their  home. 

Practices  such  as  that,  which  are  con- 
doned by  the  Federal  Government,  would 
be  denounced  if  done  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual. They  would  be  termed  "Shy- 
locks"  for  trying  to  take  advantage  of  an 
individual  homeowner  while  her  hus- 
band was  in  the  service. 

Is  this  the  program  that  this  Great 
Society  advances  as  a  solution  to 
poverty? 

A  private  lender  who  followed  such  a 
practice  would  be  denounced  by  the 
same  administration  that  condones  this 
formula. 

I  think  that  the  time  for  correction  is 
long  past  due.  I  am  supporting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
study  this  program  and  come  up  with  a 
solution.    We  have  the  same  objectives. 

There  is  one  other  area  which  needs 
to  be  corrected;  and  that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  multifamily  projects.  They  are 
now  being  built  by  sponsors  with  no  fi- 
nancial responsibility  imposed  upon 
them.  The  promoters  go  to  a  nonprofit 
organization  such  as  a  church  or  a  lodge 
and  get  them  to  accept  sponsorship. 
With  sponsorship  of  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization they  get  100  percent  financing 
rather  than  90  percent.  They  build  the 
project  and  get  the  profit  for  the  con- 
struction. They  are  operating  as  build- 
ers, more  interested  In  the  profit  in  the 
building  than  in  the  project  itself.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  number  of  these 
projects  go  broke  before  the  doors  ai« 
ever  opened.  I  have  cited  examples  of 
scores   of    multimillion-dollar   projects 
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rting  broke  before  the  doors  were  ever 
oo«ied  yet  the  men  promoting  them 
rtlk  out  with  no  financial  responsibility 
Jrtifltever.  They  walk  out  with  a  nice  fat 
Lfit  from  builder's  fees  and  architect's 
fees  plus  an  infiated  value  on  the  land. 
The  Comptroller  General  issued  sev- 
jrtl  reports  showing  that  many  mort- 
aages  were  running  at  110  percent  of  the 
actual  expenditures  by  the  promoters 
and  that  project  after  project  was  gomg 
broke  as  soon  as  constructed. 

We  need  a  special  law  to  make  the 
■jonsors  of  a  project — that  is,  those  orig- 
inating the  project  and  taking  the 
piofit__have  some  degree  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  the  loan.  It  is  an  out- 
rage to  find  that  these  same  groups  of 
promoters  going  broke  and  then  starting 
8  series  of  new  corporations  to  build 
other  projects  under  a  different  name, 
still  being  financed  by  the  same  agency. 

Some  time  ago,  I  pointed  out  a  case 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  where  the  Hamilton 
Co  composed  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Krieger 
and  Mr.  Lewis  I.  Leader,  of  that  city,  had 
four  projects. 

The  first  project  was  finished  with  an 
PHA  mortgage  of  $4,177,500.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  audited  this 
project  and  said  that  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding all  expenditures,  was  $3,942,795. 
which  gave  them  a  windfall  profit  of 
$186,155.  ^^  , 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  90-percent- 
flnanced  project,  but  it  was  fiimnced  at 
nearly  105  percent.  Yet  it  went  broke 
before  they  ever  got  it  operating. 

These  same  individuals  had  another 
^Koject  in  Cincinnati.  The  mortgage 
was  for  $2,254,500,  and  the  mortgage 
was  again  infiated  above  the  actual  cost, 
this  time  for  $86,659.  They  took  their 
profits  and  let  the  taxpayer  hold  the 

bag 

The  same  individual  had  a  third  proj- 
ect in  the  same  area,  a  mortgage  for 
$3,206,900,  and  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  audited  the  books  and  said  that 
he  had  a  $98,661  profit  thereon.  Alto- 
gether, they  walked  out  with  a  profit 
of  around  $371,475  plus  their  regular 
builders'  fees  on  these  three  projects.  A 
fourth  project  netted  them  $98,055  above 
actual  cost.  Then  the  projects  went 
broke.  ^  ., 

But  that  is  not  all.  That  Is  Just  the 
beginning.  It  came  to  my  attention 
that  these  same  individuals  had  a  long 
record  of  similarly  inflated  mortgages. 
This  was  Just  a  small  part  of  their  op- 
erations. 

Over  the  years  their  windfall  profits 
ran  Into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

For  example,  when  the  Capehart  com- 
mittee was  examining  windfall  profits  In 
1954  we  find  that  Mr.  Leader  and  a  Mr. 
Ktipelow  were  operating  at  that  time  as 
the  Shelby  Construction  Co. 

I  will  insert  this  report  in  the  Record, 
but  I  should  like  to  quote  Just  one  para- 
graph from  the  FHA  hearings  in  1954 
wherein  the  committee  refers,  to  projects 
by  this  same  outfit,  whose  operations 
were  in  Cincinnati  and  have  Just  been 
described. 
I  quote  from  that  report: 
Shelby  claims  the  windfall  was  $1.7  mll- 
Uon;  PHA  says  It  was  $3.4  million;  and  our 
itafl  believes  It  to  be  about  $2'/2  million. 

This  report  refers  to  windfall  profits 
ttjBt  were  taken  by  the  same  group  as 


outlined  in  the  1954  investigation  by  the 
Capehart  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimdus  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  hearings  of 
the  Capehart  committee  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  FHA  Investigation 

SHBLBT   CONSTRtTCTION    CO.    AND    WARNER- 

KANTER    COS. 

The  second  tax  pattern  followed  by  section 
608  builders  was  designed  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes.  Shelby  Construction  Co., 
the  Warner-Kanter  Cos.,  and  Saul  Sllberman 
are  Illustrations  of  this  technique. 

Paul  Kapelow  apd  LovilB  Leader  incorpo- 
rated Shelby  Construction  Co.  In  1948  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  (Emile  Bluesteln  origi- 
nally owned  10  percent  of  the  stock  but  they 
later  bought  him  out  for  $315,000.)  Kapelow 
and  Leader  created  11  corporations,  known 
a&  the  Parkchester  group,  which  were  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  of  Shelby.  These  corpora- 
tions had  no  assets  (perhaps  a  few  hundred 
dollars  each)  other  than  the  land  on  which 
the  project  was  subsequently  built.  Those 
11  "paper"  corporations  obtained  mortgage 
commitments  from  FHA  In  the  amount  of 
$10.8  million  for  the  construction  of  a  section 
of  608  projects  In  New  Orleans. 

The  Parkchester  group  corporations  then 
entered  Into  contracts  with  Shelby  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  for  amounts 
which  resulted  in  Shelby  obtaining  the  en- 
tire mortgage  proceeds.  The  cost  of  the 
project  was  substantially  less  than  the  mort- 
gage proceeds.  Shelby  claims  the  windfall 
was  $1.7  million;  FHA  says  It  was  $3.4  mil- 
lion; and  our  staff  believes  it  to  be  about 
$2.5  million.    The  difference  in  these  figures 


results  wholly  from  different  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Including  as  costs  of  construc- 
tion such  Items  as  payments  to  the  sponsors 
themselves,  entertainment,  and  travel 
expenses.  ,     ^. 

On  completion  of  the  buildings  only  the 
Parkchester  group  corporations  were  liable 
for   the   repayment   of   the   mortgage   debt. 
But  the  excess  mortgage  proceeds  were  in  the 
hands  of  Shelby  which  was  not  liable  for  the 
mortgage    debt.    The     11     companies     and 
Shelby  then  filed  a  consolidated  Income  tax 
return  which  avoided  the  payment  of  any  In- 
come tax  on  the  "windfall  profits"  by  treat- 
ing the  transactions  as  Intracompany  deal- 
ings.   Thus  the  windfall  profits  were  trans- 
ferred  to   Shelby,   not   liable   for   the   debt, 
without  the  payment  of  income  taxes.    The 
property  soon  got  Into  difficulties  and  was 
virtually  abandoned  by  the  Kapelow  inter- 
ests.   Shelby  sold  Its  stock  In  those  11  com- 
panies to  a  group  of  New  Yorkers  for  $5,000 
cash  and  an  additional  $110,000  to  be  paid 
over  a  period  of  time   (presumably  out  of 
rental  Income).    The  property  has  since  de- 
faulted and  Is  now  In  the  process  of  fore- 
closure by  the  Government. 

Kapelow  and  Leader  have  had  full  use  of 
these  funds  without  paying  taxes  on  that 
Income.  Shelby  has  never  paid  any  divi- 
dends, and  salaries  to  Kapelow  and  Leader 
have  been  modest,  but  very  substantial  s\mis 
have  been  loaned  by  the  parties.  At  the 
Inception  of  this  project,  Kapelow  and  Leader 
presented  financial  statements  showing  each 
was  worth  $300,000.  They  used  these  "wind- 
fall" funds  to  finance  other  projects  and  4 
years  later  their  financial  statement  showed 
each  to  be  worth  $3'/2  million.  Had  normal 
income  taxes  been  paid  by  these  business- 
men on  the  earnings  of  their  labors  It  v/ovUd 
not  have  been  possible  for  them,  after  the 
payment  of  their  taxes,  to  have  accumulated 
that  wealth  In  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
Sponsors:  Paul  Kapelow  and  Louis  Leader. 
Associate:  Alex  Kornman. 


Itoject 
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1  Combined  fi;;urcr.  for  2  projrcl  corporation."!. 
J  Combined  figures  (or  11  project  corporalJions. 
«  Coiubined  figures  for  4  project  corporal lon.s. 

«  Combined  figures  for  8  project  corporations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
this  report  was  made  public  in  1955,  this 
outfit  then  decided  it  wanted  to  go  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  get  an  FHA  housing 
project  approved  down  there. 

The  underwriter's  report  on  that 
project  was  most  critical  of  their  plans. 
The  underR'riter's  report  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agency  to  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  for  the  $26  million  Puerto 
Rican  project  in  1959  had  a  very  bad 
credit  rating  with  the  U.S.  Government 
and  recommended  strongly  against  their 
application  being  approved  for  any  fur- 
ther financing  by  the  FHA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts of  this  report  by  the  imderwrlting 
adviser  of  the  FHA  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

During  my  Inquiry  several  matters  were 
noted  that  I  deem  advisable  to  bring  to  your 
attention  for  such  action  as  may  appear 
appropriate  to  you.    These  I  will  first  relate, 


following  which  are  additional  data  that  may 
be  useful  to  you  In  subsequent  appeal  by 
these  Influential  sponsors,  In  event  the  800 
unit  allocation  should  not  subsequently  be 
approved. 

UNtJBTTAl.    ASPECTS    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

1.  Office  has  allocated  800  units  to  these 
sponsors,  exceeding  the  present  San  Juan 
allocation  by  H&HPA  by  60  units.  Prior 
allocations  have  used  up  260  units,  leaving 
a  remainder  of  orUy  740  units.  ( See  Exhibit 
"1" — ^Memo  from  Assistant  Chief  tTnder- 
wrlter  McOormlck  to  Director  Edwards,  dated 
8-36-59,  calling  attention  to  this  over-allo<»- 
tlon. 

2.  Attached  as  Exhibit  "2"  ifl  thermofax 
copy  of  letter  from  H.  J.  Krieger,  Preeldent. 
Hamilton  Company  of  Cincinnati,  requesUng 
allocation  of  1650  units  under  Section  221 
for  construction  of  1,  2  and  8  BR  apartmenU 
at  shelter  rents  of  $70-$80-$90. 

a.  Attached  as  Exhibit  "3"  Is  thermofax 
copy  of  letter  from  Director  Edwards.  San 
Juan  Office,  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Krieger,  Hamilton 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  advising  that  the 
office  has  800  Section  221  units  available  for 
allocation  and  agreeing  to  assign  to  Mr. 
Krelger  for  a  6  months  period. 

b.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  trifle  un- 
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usual  loasmuch  as  tbe  ofSce  bad  only  740 
imaUocated  unlta  for  San  Jiian^  thus  this 
800  allocation  constituting  an  ovev- allocation 
of  60  unite,  as  pointed  out  by  Asslttant  Cbief 
Underwriter  McConnlclc.     (Se«  Etblblt  "1") 

c.  Tbe  alacrity  displayed  by  tike  office  In 
making  tbla  allocation  was  Indeed  surpris- 
ing to  me.  Mr.  Krleger's  letter  n^alled  from 
Cincinnati  on  August  13th;  date  Itaxnped  as 
Received  San  Juan  Office  August  13th:  re- 
quest received,  considered  and  approved  by 
San  Juan  Office  on  August  13th. 

3.  Attacbed  as  Exbiblt  "4"  Is  memorandum 
from  Director  Edwards  to  Mr.  Frank  Daniels. 
Special  Assistant  for  Urban  Renewal,  Wash- 
ington Headquarters,  advising  bin)  of  tbe  800 
unit  allocation  as  the  "first  ma^or  break- 
through", and  fxirtber  advising;  that  Mr. 
Krleger  has  requested  1650  units  atid  toe  have 
taken  steps  through  H&HFA  atid  Puerto 
Rlcan  Urban  Renewal  &  Housing;  Authority 
to  secure  an  additional  allocation.  Mr. 
Krleger  going  to  Ponce  next  week  to  secure 
land  there  to  take  up  the  allocation  in  that 
area.  (Land  was  obtained)  Tbis  is,  of 
course,  the  Director's  prerogative.  I 

COMUZNT  I 

I  assume  that  the  additional  165t)  units  for 
San  Juan  are  likewise  to  be  allocated  to 
Messrs.  Lewis  Leader  and  Harry  Krleger,  et  aX, 
of  Hamilton  Company,  when  the  San  Juan 
H&HPA  make  the  additional  alloc^ion. 

As  Mr.  Edwards  states,  these  sponsors  are 
acquiring  land  in  Ponce  "to  take  up  the  al- 
location in  that  area."  Arithmetically,  this 
adds  up  to  a  potential  total  of  BOO +1,650 
-I-4S5  or  2,945  units.  At  tS.OOO  per  unit 
(100%  loans)  this  could  approximate  over 
•26,000,000  in  SecUon  221  Rental  TJnit  Mort- 
gages for  Messrs.  Lewis  Leader  ind  Harry 
Krleger.  ! 

Mr.  Krleger  Informed  Assistant  Director 
Floyd  Hicks  and  myself  that  he  was  eager 
to  acquire  other  unallocated  Section  221 
\inlts  in  Puerto  Rico  where  substantial  num- 
bers were  Involved.  For  example,:  there  are 
unallocated  units  of  495  for  Pon(3e,  350  for 
Caguas,  660  for  Mayaguez.  j 

Before  engaging  in  such  an  extensive  rental 
program  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  suggesfl  that  you 
check  with  Mr.  Lemuel  ShowellJ  Director, 
Property  Management  Division,  foB  his  opin- 
ion and  experience  with  the  L.  D.  Lpng  rental 
properties  in  San  Juan,  Mayaguez  and  Ponce. 
This  unfortunate  experience  extends  over 
the  past  7  or  8  years  and  still  remains  un- 
settled.  I  refer  to: 

Villa  Orlllasca  Duplexes — Ponce — 720 
units. 

Mayaguez  Terrace  Duplexes — Mbyaguez — 
500    units. 

Ponce  Darlington  Elevator  4pts.  (14 
story) — 121    unite. 

Mayaguez  Darlington  Elevator  Apta.  (14 
story) — 121  units.  ' 

Rio  Pledras  Darlington  Elevator  Apta.  (14 
story) — 121  units. 

By  analogy  it  appears  to  me  that  we  should 
g^lve  some  consideration  to  the  unfortunate 
experience  we  have  had  with  entrepreneur 
L.  D.  Long  In  the  cUlocatlon  of  a  larf  e  number 
of  rental  unit  commitments  to  one  man  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  rental  market. 
Mr.  Long's  projects  totaled  •7,850.000.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  a  potential  126,000,000 
plus.  Mr.  Long  la  an  Intelligent  man;  by 
comparison  with  tbe  Leader-Kap4Iow-BIue- 
steln-Krleger  group  he  Is  an  amateur. 

4.  I  question  the  propriety  of  allocating 
800  units  to  one  sponsor  rather  than  divid- 
ing among  other  btillders.  It  would  appear 
mort  poUUe  to  me  to  hold  initial  allocations 
to  a  nvtTlmnm  of  200  units,  or  less,  until  the 
office  can  ascertain  marlcet  acceptance,  the 
latter  being  a  matter  of  imderwriUng  deter- 
mination. 

a.  Tbe  H&HPA  allocation  for  6an  Juan 
dated  9-30-57  was  for  1,000  units.  On  11-ia- 
58  Frank  Ramirez  was  allocated  S60  units. 
On  8-13-59  the  Hamilton  Company  (Leader  St 
Krleger)  were  allocated  800  units. 

5.  Sponaon  Lewla  Lfeoder  and  Hairy  Krteger 


were  Involved  In  the  1954  FHA  Investigation, 
operating  as  Shelby  Construction  Company 
in  New  Orleans.  Commissioner  Mason,  in  a 
press  release  10-28-54,  stated:  "he  has  taken 
action  to  recover  a  windfall  of  nearly  3^4 
million  dollars,  one  of  the  most  shocking  of 
the  pre- 1950  windfall  scandals  uncovered." 
See  more  detailed  explanation  under  "Mort- 
gage Credit  Observations,"  later  herein. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  800  Section  221  unit 
project,  the  office  is  seriously  considering  an 
800  unit  elevator  Section  207  project  on 
Roosevelt  Road  in  Rio  Pledras,  more  distant 
than  tbe  Rio  Pledras  Darlington  Apartments 
(L.  D.  Long)  that  FHA  recently  sold  at  a  loss 
after  much  litigation. 

MOBTGAGE  CRXOrr  OBSERVATIONS 

Tbe  Hamilton  Company — Lewis  Leader- 
Harry  J.  Krleger,  et  al — were  participants  in 
Shelby  Construction  Company's  Section  608 
projects  In  New  Orleans  in  which  FHA  Com- 
missioner Norman  Mason  alleged  "windfall 
profits  of  over  3'/2  million  dollars  were  ob- 
tained. Shelby  Construction  Company  ad- 
mitted •1,700,000. 

Knowing  the  background  of  these  princi- 
pals, it  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  they 
are  proposing  to  build  800  plus  rental  units 
under  Section  221  in  San  Juan  through  the 
medium  of  "non-profit"  organizations  with- 
out the  strong  poeslbllity  of  immoderate 
profits.  Headquarters  General  Counsel  files 
are  replete  with  factual  analyses  of  the 
machinations  of  these  operators.  I  am  not, 
however,  suggesting  that  they  be  denied  FHA 
p>artlcipatlon  In  any  of  our  programs.  I  do 
suggest  that  we  exercise  all  possible  caution 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  incidents  as 
those  employed  by  these  sponsors  in  their 
New  Orleans  operations.  The  current  pro- 
posal presents  profit  avenues  that  could  and, 
I  believe,  would  result  In  subsequent  loss  to 
FHA  and,  per  se,  warranted  criticism. 

On  July  20.  1955,  Headquarters  Legal  Divi- 
sion advised  Director  Ralph  Agate  of  the  New 
Orleans  Office  In  substantive  detail  concern- 
ing the  Parkchester  Apartments  (1356  units) 
in  New  Orleans,  for  presentation  to  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney  (copy  available  upon  re- 
quest).   Highlights  Include: 

1.  Write-up  on  land,  approximately  $1,000,- 
000 — with  concrete  evidence  of  Identity  of 
interest  and  short  period  of  time  involved. 

2.  Internal  Revenue  estimated  construc- 
tion costs  of  •7,867,709  as  opposed  to  Con- 
struction Contract  of  •9.996,921  and  Mort- 
gage Loan  of  •10,846,600.  This  constituted 
a  "mortgaging  out"  of  •3,477,881  (according 
to  SIRS). 

3.  The  Parkchester  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  the  Spring  of  1950  and  due  to  high 
rentals,  poor  management  and  unforeseen 
problems  of  accessibility  to  the  project,  oc- 
cupancy at  apartments  was  low  and  defaults 
on  the  mortgagee  were  Imminent  even  at 
that  time. 

4.  Operating  costs,  commissions,  salaries 
and  other  overhead  expenses  were  exoeesive 
and  further  drained  on  the  11  mortgagor 
corporations.  FHA  granted  Forbearance  of 
amortization  and  contributions  to  Reserves 
for  Replac«nent  for  17  months. 

6.  On  Jime  10,  1963  the  11  0(»poratlona 
were  sold  by  Lewis  Leader,  et  al,  for  (6,000 
casta  and  9100,000  in  notes  to  a  New  York 
City  group  consisting  of  Sidney  Orsich,  Irv- 
ing Ornstein  and  Anita  Brooks,  as  Danreger 
Realty  Corp.  There  was  no  longer  any  iden- 
tity of  interest.  By  February  1963  all  11 
projects  were  tn  default. 

6.  On  April  28.  1953  Institutional  Securi- 
ties Oorporatlon  of  New  York  City  assigned 
8  of  these  Parkchester  corporations  to  FHA 
for  debenturee  at  a  cost  to  FHA  of  •7,346,348. 
Teachers  Retirement  AssoclaUon  of  Ulinola, 
bolder  of  the  other  three  mortgages,  con- 
tinued to  tolerate  the  default  without  as- 
signment In  the  face  of  obvious  mismanage- 
ment and  systematic  milking  of  Parkchester 
corporations.  FHA  finally  acquired  these  8 
corixjrations  on  10-18-64  through  forecloerire. 

7.  The  great  variances  between  tbe  mort- 


gage Insiu-ance  commitment  and  actual  con- 
structlon  coats  indicated  sponsor's  deliberate 
Infiation  of  oosts  in  fraud  of  FHA  and  with 
Intent  to  mortgage  out.  This  was  alleged 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  suborning 
of  FHA  employees  through  gratuities,  et^ 
Chief  Underwriter  Salvant  admitted  the  ac- 
ceptance of  expensive  "gifts".  This  is  an 
Indication  of  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
operators. 

8.  At  the  Inception  of  the  Parkchester  proj- 
ect,  Lewis  Leader  and  bis  brother-in-law  Paul 
Kapelow  of  Shelby  Construction  Company 
presented  financial  statements  shovrlng  each 
was  worth  about  JSOO.OOO.  Pour  years  later 
their  financial  statements  showed  each  to  be 
worth  3Vi  million. 

9.  Criminal  action  for  conspiracy  was  sug- 
gested based  upon  these  people: 

a.  Selling  land  to  themselves  as  mortgagor 
principals  through  wash  sales  at  an  Inflated 
figure. 

b.  Padding  construction  estimates  in  ap< 
plications  for  mortgage  insiirance. 

Letting  the  contract  to  themselves  at  pat- 
ently Inflated  figures. 

Milking  the  11  corporations  for  several  mil- 
Hon  dollars  in  mortgage  money  and  operat- 
ing profits. 

e.  Unloading  after  taking  the  maximum  of 
profits  and  windfalls  at  a  time  when  financial 
default  was  Imminent. 

10.  Shelby  Construction  Company  offered 
to  pay  back  •1,000,000  Into  the  foreclosed 
corporations  and  buy  them  back  in  a  fore- 
closure  sale.  I  do  not  recall  FHA's  final  set- 
tlement with  Mr.  Leader,  et  al,  but,  of  course, 
the  New  Orleans  Office  would  have  this  in- 
formation as  no  doubt  would  Headquarten 
Legal  Division.  It  is.  In  my  opinion,  un- 
fortunate  that  FHA  must  continue  to  do 
business  with  people  of  this  character.  I 
think  we  could  profit  by  an  old  Spanish  adage 
"Quien  te  engafio,  te  engafiara;  y  si  replte, 
blen  te  eetara".  "If  a  man  deceives  you  once, 
shame  on  him;  if  twice,  shame  on  you". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  report  refers  to  the  fact 
that  these  people  were  Involved  in  the 
1954  FHA  investigation  and  quotes  Mr. 
Mason  in  a  press  release  In  1954  as  stat- 
ing that  he  had  taken  action  to  recover 
a  windfall  of  nearly  $3.5  million.  Mr. 
Mason  had  referred  to  this  case  as  one 
of  the  most  shocking  of  the  pre- 1950 
windfall  scandals  uncovered. 

Yet  in  1959,  just  5  years  later,  notwltti- 
standing  their  bad  record  they  were  ap- 
proved for  $26  million  financing  for  a 
housing  project  In  Puerto  Rico.  Thla 
approval  was  over  the  objection  of  tbe 
xmderwrlter,  who  strongly  recommended 
against  It. 

These  were  the  same  people  who  had 
defrauded  the  Government  before.  I 
might  say  that  this  project  likewise 
failed.  But  then,  moving  down,  we  find 
that  the  same  Individuals  last  year  were 
the  promoters  In  a  Summit  House 
Apartments  project  In  Arkansas.  This 
was  a  $3,100,800  project  and  It  too  failed. 
The  same  Mr.  Kapelow  was  Involved  in 
that  financing. 

The  Comptroller  General  wrote  a 
scorching  report  criticizing  the  land 
values  which  had  been  written  up  to 
provide  a  large  windfall  profit. 

Thus  we  find  a  series  of  operations  in 
which  the  same  group  of  Individuals  de- 
frauded the  Government.  There  was  a 
windfall  profit  In  all  of  their  dealings. 
Every  project  went  broke,  yet  the  FHA 
had  those  people  on  its  good  credit  risk 
list. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  Com- 
mlssloner  Brownsteln  has  issued  a  dlree- 
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tlve  to  establish  a  central  clearinghouse 
of  bed  credit  risks.  I  urged  this  action 
2  years  ago.  Following  my  comments, 
tlie  FHA  issued  an  order  requiring  the 
keeping  of  a  record  of  previous  bad  credit 
risks. 

ITiere  is,  however,  a  weakness  in  this 
jegulation,  which  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  I  was 
in  Florida.  I  was  examining  some  of  the 
projects  in  that  area,  and  I  found  that 
vbUe  the  FHA  has  established  a  list  of 
l)«d  credit  risks  these  individuals  have 
found  a  manner  by  which  they  can  by- 
pass that  list.  They  noerely  resign  as 
president  or  officers  in  the  corporation 
and  appoint  three  respectacle  dummies 
to  head  the  organization  as  president, 
rice  preddent,  and  treasurer,  and  so 
forth.  Then  they  proceed  to  have  their 
applications  approved,  when  in  reality 
they  continue  to  own  stock.  They  are 
still  obtaining  Government  financing. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a 
central  clearinghouse  of  such  persons, 
not  only  by  names  of  the  corporations 
but  also  by  their  individual  names.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  no  Government  fi- 
nancing will  be  approved  for  Joe  Doakes 
until  he  has  paid  the  Government  what 
he  owes  the  Government  on  prior  proj- 
ects. Whether  the  person  making  the 
application  is  an  officer  or  a  director  is 
immaterial.  So  long  as  he  is  afiQliated 
with  the  organization  in  any  capacity — 
whether  as  a  stockholder  or  an  officer — 
the  loan  should  be  rejected. 

These  people  could  pay  If  necessary. 
Many  of  them  have  tremendous  assets 
on  the  side.  I  cited  the  case  of  three 
building  projects  in  Florida  built  by  Mr. 
McCloskey,  of  Philadelphia.  Certainly 
he  is  able  to  pay  his  bills.  All  three  of 
these  went  broke  before  the  projects  ever 
were  opened,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  was  not 
held  responsible. 

In  fact,  he  is  still  a  most  favored  con- 
tractor of  this  administration. 

Practically  no  payments  were  made  on 
the  $9  million  loaned  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 

I  should  like  to  review  those.  The  first 
mortgage  was  for  $2.7  million,  one  was 
for  $2,903,400,  and  the  third  project  was 
for  $3,449,400,  or  a  total  of  $9,052,800, 
loaned  toward  the  three  projects.  The 
only  payment  that  Mr.  McCloskey  made 
was  for  $6,572.31.  Each  went  broke  Just 
as  soon  as  finished.  One  was  sold  the 
other  day,  and  the  Government  expects 
to  take  a  loss  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
Information,  those  companies  were  pri- 
marily owned  by  McCloskey,  of  Phlladel- 
l^iia.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    He  was  the  builder? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  or 
the  mortgagor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  he  construct  the 
buildings  himself?  What  I  am  trying 
to  learn  is  how  they  siphon  off  the  money 
and  dump  the  property  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Do  they  do 
It  by  the  salaries  which  are  paid,  by 
exorbitant  contracts  which  are  let  on 
the  buildings,  or  how?  The  Senator  says 
there  was  only  one  payment,  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  $6,532.31 


was  the  only  payment  that  wsis  made  on 
the  three  loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  do  they  get  these 
windfalls? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
can  get  the  windfalls  in  different  ways. 
These  companies  can  make  their 
money  on  the  building  contracts,  on  sub- 
contracts to  subcontractors  which  they 
own  or  control,  or  on  Infiated  land  ap- 
praisals. There  is  no  law  that  provides 
they  have  to  operate  at  arm's  length  on 
subcontracts. 

These  companies  can  get  large  allow- 
ances as  fees  to  architects.  They  can  get 
the  architect  to  supply  plans  on  only  one 
building  emd  then  use  the  same  plans  on 
other  projects.  Each  company  Is  a  sep- 
arate corporate  entity. 

Assuming  that  the  corporation  goes 
broke,  it  would  naturally  as  it  were  going 
broke  file  its  Income  tax  return  and  re- 
port a  loss.  Under  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation the  building  would  have  a  loss 
in  its  earlier  years.  Then  by  filing  a  con- 
solidated tax  return  with  their  other 
profitable  operations  they  can  get  credit 
for  that  loss.  Everybody  is  protected  and 
makes  money  except  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
taxpayer. 

If  a  company  is  to  be  allowed  to  take 
as  a  tax  credit  a  loss  sustained  in  a  com- 
pany which  is  100  percent  financed  by 
the  Government,  why  Is  not  that  same 
man  required  to  put  up  his  own  endorse- 
ment on  the  mortgage?  Let  him  guar- 
antee the  loan  on  his  own  project. 

If  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  or  n  buys 
a  home  and  the  home  is  financed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  both  the  vet- 
eran and  his  wife  must  pledge  all  of  their 
assets — and  almost  their  children — as 
a  pledge  toward  the  payment  of  that 
loan.  Their  furniture  and  their  car  is 
pledged  toward  payment  of  the  mortgage. 
But  the  people  operating  these  multi- 
project  contracts  have  as  many  as  25  sep- 
arate corporations  operating  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  one  of  them  is  financially 
responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
other  one.  That  Is  the  weakness  in  the 
law.   It  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question?  What  is  the  Senator 
suggesting?  That  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  begin  looking  into 
these  matters? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  it 
should  look  into  these  matters,  to  show 
how  the  taxpayers  are  losing  money,  and 
how  the  homebuyers  are  being  defrauded. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  If  that  Is  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting,  let  me  point  out 
that  about  2  months  ago  a  letter  was 
published  In  a  newspaper  in  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion contemplated  building  a  low-rental 
project  at  a  cost  of  $3.6  million.  It  de- 
cided to  make  an  application  to  the  pov- 
erty agency  for  a  $600,000  grant  to  do 
preliminary  work.  The  application  set 
forth  how  the  money  would  be  spent.  It 
stated  that  $60,000  was  to  be  earmarked 
for  use  In  paying  the  Interest  while  the 
building  was  being  constructed,  and 
$250,000  was  to  be  used  for  miscellane- 
ous expenses,  and  $290,000  for  manage- 
ment while  the  preliminary  work  was 
going  on.  Listen  to  this:  The  $290,000, 
when  broken  down,  showed  that  there 
was  to  be  a  $25,000  salary  for  the  presi- 


dent, $22,500  salaries  for  three  vice  pres- 
idents, and  $17,000  salaries  for  nine 
assistants  to  the  three  vice  presidents. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  about  it,  and  that  Of- 
fice pointed  out  to  me  that  there  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  Is  allowed 
to  be  paid  for  salaries.  But  the  very 
belief  that  this  group  could  get  by  with 
a  thing  like  that  is  astounding  and 
shocking. 

Since  that  time  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  has  been  a  $400,- 
000  grant  made,  $300,000  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  $100,000  by 
the  housing  agency  for  preliminary 
work. 

It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  looked 
into.  All  these  questions  should  be 
looked  into.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  discussion  of  this 
subject  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  our  discussion  of  this 
subject  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  24,  1966, 
entitled  "OEO  Funds  Expected  for  Non- 
profit Housing  Here";  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor written  by  John  R.  Immer,  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Association 
of  Washington  and  a  letter  to  the  editor 
written  by  Harry  A.  Barbour,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Richmond,  Calif.;  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Shrlver,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
under  date  of  December  5,  1966;  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  George  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, Acting  Assistant  Director  for 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  an  article  en- 
titled "Housing  Grant:  Tenth  of  a  Loaf." 
written  by  Carol  Honsa  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post;  and  an  article  en- 
titled "$400,000  Goes  to  Housing  Unit," 
written  by  Betty  James  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  February  3, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(»o, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Poet,  Nov.  34, 

1966] 

OEO  P*uKD8  Expected  roE  NoNPBorrr  Housino 

Herb 

The  Housing  Development  Corporation  ex- 
pects to  receive  Federal  funds  for  its  proposed 
construction,  rehablUtatlon  and  leasing  pro- 
gram around  Dec.  1  from  the  UJ9.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  non-profit  corporation  which  asked 
for  $3.5  million  in  Federal  antlpoverty  funds 
in  January  has  scaled  down  its  request  to 
$600,000  for  tbe  first  phase  of  Its  operations. 

The  Rev.  Channlng  Phllllps.  HDC  chair- 
man, said  the  $600,000  request,  revised  with 
OEO  assistance,  Includes  $60,000  to  pay  loan 
Interest  charges,  $260,000  for  nonrecoverable 
revolving  fund  coets,  and  the  balance  for 
administrative  costs. 

The  $60,000  for  Interest  costs  would  tmder- 
wrlte  a  $1  million  loan  from  local  banks 
or  foundations  to  HDO. 

The  original  $3.6  mlUlon  request  had  in- 
cluded a  revolving  fund  to  provide  working 
capital  for  HDC  operation.  This  was  stricken 
from  the  request  when  Federal  officials  said 
they  could  not  provide  money  for  the  fund. 
The  $1  million  loan  and  local  contributions 
would  now  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  the  $600,000  grant  would 
enable  HDC  to  make  a  start  In  aU  parts  of 
Its  proposed  low-cost  housing  program.  The 
corporation's   three   part  program  Inoludes 
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coostructlon  oX  new  homes  and ,  apartments, 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures,  and  a 
management  program  under  Which  IBJC 
would  lease  buildings  and  apartoftenta  to  ten- 
ants and  guarantee  the  ownerd  a  fixed  In- 
come. 

Fo»  Houses  oe  Salabjcs? 

The  editorial  "Housing  Dela5(ed,"  May  4. 
raises  more  questions  than  it  aiiswers.  Tou 
call  the  Housing  Development  i  Corp.  "this 
city's  most  promising  new  housipg  venture," 
Is  this  really  the  case?  Such  jiraise  can  be 
properly  applied  to  the  Shaw  sdhool  Project 
led  by  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Fauntroy. 

Such  praiae  can  also  properly  te  applied  to 
the  concentrated  code  enforceifkenc  project 
planned  by  the  District  Commissioners  tor 
the  Ivy-Clty-Trinidad  area  sooti  to  be  an- 
nounced. This  code  enforcement  project,  au- 
thorized by  the  Housing  Act  of]  1965,  shows 
dramatically  that,  as  Mayor  Jolin  Lindsay's 
Housing  Comtniwloner  Charles  Q.  Moedler 
said  recently,  "The  Importance  of  code  en- 
forcement as  an  essential  tool  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  decent  housing  conditions  is,  at 
long  last,  receiving  wide  acceptance."  It  is 
my  hope  that  with  this  start,  other  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  projects  can  be  Im- 
mediately launched  in  such  blighted,  or 
partly  blighted,  areas  as  the  Cxirdozo  Area 
and  the  Adams-Morgan  Area  w^ere  the  old 
style  bulldozing  urban  renewal!  was  wisely 
and  properly  fought  by  its  citizens.  Including 
Its  Negro  citizens. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Rousing  De- 
velopment $3.5  million  application  to  OEO 
with  the  backing  of  TJPO,  whlcn  you  should 
explain  to  your  readers,  is  the  drobable  im- 
pact the  large  number  of  high  salaries  It  pro- 
poses to  pay  win  have  on  the  dedicated  pub- 
lic services  of  Mr.  Pauntroy  afad  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Shaw  School  Project,  and  sim- 
ilar church-related  nonprofit  housing  ven- 
tures throughout  the  Nation.  W^at  Justifies 
a  gravy  train  which  will  spend  1600.000  the 
first  year  alone  on  salaries  for  insiders  such 
as:  $27,000  a  year  for  Its  president,  $22,000  a 
year  for  three  vice  presidents,  $U8,000  a  year 
for  nine  Eissistant  vice  presidents,  $18,000  a 
year  for  a  general  counsel,  etc.,  etc. 

John  R.  liiMsa, 
President.  Federation  o/  C-^izens  jLa- 
aociation. 

Washiistcton. 

FAMn.IAB  HOXraiNO  PLAK 

The  Housing  Development  Cprporatlon's 
application  should  start  out  lUteithls:  "Dear 
Uncle  Samuel:  We  have  no  moiiey,  neither 
have  we  any  credit,  but  if  you  wlU  turn  over 
to  us  $3.5  million  of  taxpayers  dollars  we  will 
build  some  moderate  Income  hoT4slng." 

There  are  ten  thousand  othar  organiza- 
tions who  are  ready  and  willing  to  build  un- 
der such  conditions.  If  It  is  doie  In  Wash- 
ington, It  must  be  done  In  every  other  city 
in  the  country.  Such  a  program  icould  easily 
exceed  $1  billion.  Nonprofit  coibpanies  can 
get  100  per  cent  financing  imdet  Sec.  221D3 
and  that  Includes  aU  prellmlnejry  expenses 
down  to  a  postage  stamp,  so  why  should  the 
Oovemment  put  up  taxpayers'  dollars  to  start 
such  groups  In  business? 

I  quote  you  a  parallel  Instanc^.  In  1942  I 
was  approached  by  a  ..'^rsuaslvi  Individual 
who  offered  to  sell  m<  1500  prefabricated 
houses  at  a  cost  of  $3990  .ach.  Needing  aoi 
additional  20,000  houses  to  take  care  of  work- 
ers at  the  Kaiser  shipyards,  I  w^  naturally 
Interested.  I  suggested  the  man,  take  me  to 
his  yard  so  I  could  see  his  layoujt  and  Judge 
for  myself  his  abUlty  to  mak«  deliveries. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  when:  he  said  he 
had  no  yard.  I  asked  him  what  v^ould  be  the 
source  of  his  lumber  supply  as  priorities  were 
necessary.  He  Informed  me  that  be  had  no 
source  of  supply,  but  If  I  would!  give  him  a 
firm  order  be  would  go  to  a  bank  and  hy- 
pothecate the  order  and  obtain  tbe  necessary 
funds  to  get  a  yard,  then  apply  for  prlorltlea 

All  he  had  was  himself,  a  f ancY  prospectu 


and  a  lead  pencil.  We  were  to  guarantee 
him  $4^  million  of  Federal  funds,  then  he 
would  start  up  In  business.  Just  as  would  the 
Housing  Development  €!orporatlon.  Needless 
to  add,  he  didn't  get  It. 

niat  was  24  years  ago,  during  another  war. 
Now  here  It  comes  again:  Same  book — new 
cover.  Maybe  that  Is  HDC's  Idea  of  private 
enterprise. 

Hahbt  A.  Barboub. 

(The  author  Is  a  former  Executive  Director, 
Houslhg  Authority  of  Richmond.  Calif.) 

Washington. 

December  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Sahosnt  SuaivEK, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Shrtver:  On  October  17th  I 
wrote  to  you  about  the  Housing  Developmeh'fc 
Corporation  in  Washington  expressing  my 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  promoting  the  orga- 
nizational set-up  of  this  agency  as  distin- 
guished from  Its  purposes  of  providing  on  a 
low-rental  basis  housing  acconamodatlons 
for  the  impoverished. 

The  Thursday.  November  24th,  Issue  of 
The  Washington  Post  carries  the  article  that 
OEO  will  make  a  grant  of  $600,000  to  the 
Housing  Development  Corporation  for  the 
financing  of  the  preliminary  work  that  must 
be  done  to  eventually  proceed  with  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
low-cost  housing  accommodations  for  the 
poor. 

The  article  states  that  the  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corporation  will  tise  the  $600,000  for 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  $60,000  to  pay  loan  interest  charges; 

2.  $250,000  for  non-recoverable  revolving 
fund  costs; 

3.  The  balance  of  $290,000  for  the  cost  of 
administering  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  grant  of  $600,000 
by  the  OEO  to  finance  preliminary  work  on 
this  $3Vi  million  low-cost  housing  program 
Is  extravagant  and  Inordinate.  I  am  forti- 
fied In  this  statement  by  the  observation 
made  by  John  R.  Immer,  President  of  the 
Federal  of  Citizens  Associations  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  who  In  a  letter  to  The  Wasb- 
ington  Post  stated: 

"What  justifies  a  gravy  train  which  will 
spend  $600,000  the  first  year  alone  on  sal- 
aries for  outsiders  such  as :  $27,000  a  year  for 
Its  president.  $22,000  a  year  for  three  vice 
presidents,  $18,000  a  year  for  nine  assistant 
vice  presidents,  $18,000  a  year  for  a  general 
counsel,  etc.,  etc.". 

Mr.  Immer  states  that  the  application  sub- 
mitted to  you  points  out  that  there  will  be 
a  $27,000  a  year  salary  for  the  president  of 
the  Housing  Development  Corporation; 
$22,000  a  year  for  three  vice-presidents, 
$18,000  a  year  for  nine  assistant  vice-presi- 
dents; and  $18,000  a  year  for  general  counsel. 

I  wish  that  you  would  answer  for  me  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Are  any  elected  public  officials  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Executives  or  Trustees,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  of  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation? 

2.  What   Is   the  Identity   and   background 
of  the  persons  who,  according  to  Mr.  John  R. 
Immer.  are  to  serve  as  president,  vlce-presi-  . 
dents,  and  nine  assistant  vice-presidents,  and 
the  general  counsel? 

3.  What  is  the  Justification  for  OEO  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  $600,000  to  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration for  the  execution  of  the  preliminary 
work  Incident  to  the  development  of  a  $3'^ 
million  housing  facility  for  low  Income 
citizens? 

4.  What  If  any  moneys  are  to  be  expended 
by  the  Housing  Development  Corporation  or 
by  Its  executives  In  doing  the  preliminary 
work  that  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  mak- 
ing an  application  for  a  $3>/2  million  grant 
at  a  later  date? 

6.  Is  It  a  fact  that  all  of  the  money  needed 
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to  finance  the  preliminary  work  at  a  cost  of 
$600,000  and  the  $3ya  nalUlon  that  wUi  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  for  ths 
construction  of  the  low  rental  cost  housing 
project  will  all  be  provided  by  the  Pedw^ 
Government? 

6.  If  you  are  approving  a  program  with 
the  high  salaries  above  mentioned  prodded 
for  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  nine 
sissistant  vice-presidents,  and  a  general  coun- 
sel, aren't  you  sort  of  confidentially  teiiing 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  likewise  promou 
programs  of  this  type  under  which  proles- 
slonal  humanitarians  will  be  drawing  high 
salaries  to  be  financed  by  the  taxpayers  aoi 
similarly  prosecute  them  In  other  area<  of 
the  nation? 

Sincerely  yours. 

FBAIOC  J.  liAVSCHE, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
ExEcnnvE  Oftice  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20,  I95S. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Lahschx, 
V.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lausche:  Sargent  Shrlver 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  oJ 
December  5  requesting  Information  on  th« 
status  and  the  salary  levels  of  a  proposed 
demonstration  grant  to  the  Housing  Derel- 
opment  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Berry, 
Director,  Community  Action  Program,  whlei 
Indicates  that  this  program  Is  still  being 
reviewed  by  our  staff  members  and  that  no 
commitment  has  been  made.  Although  no 
decision  has  yet  been  made  by  this  Agency, 
you  should  be  aware  of  the  following  facte:' 

( 1 )  No  proposed  salary  of  any  executive  to 
be  employed  by  the  Housing  Development 
Corporation  exceeds  $15,000  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  oJ 
Columbia  will  appoint  three  representativei 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition,  tlte 
heads  of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority, the  D.  C.  Redevelopment  Agency, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Division  of  Licenses  and  Inspection*, 
District  of  Columbia,  have  sp>eclfically  en- 
dorsed the  program  In  writing. 

(3)  The  applicant  is  not  the  Housing  De- 
velopment Corporation,  but  the  United 
Planning  Organization.  If  the  program 
should  be  funded,  the  chief  executives  would 
be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Housing  Development  Corporation  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization.  As  yoo 
know,  the  selection  of  personnel  to  admin- 
ister community  action  programs  Is  primarily 
a  local  decision. 

(4)  The  amended  application  Is  not  a  re- 
quest for  "$600,000  to  finance  preliminary 
work  on  a  $3.5  million  low-cost  housing  pro- 
gram." The  original  application  requested 
the  larger  amount  but  this  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  $600,000  In  the  process  of  re- 
structuring the  program.  The  revised  ap- 
plication requests  fimds  from  both  the  Offlce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
only  for  administrative  costs.  It  Is  planned 
that  the  remaining  funds,  up  to  three  mil- 
lion dollars,  will  be  raised  from  other  sourcei 
such  as  foundations  and  the  local  commu- 
nity. Of  course,  our  staff  has  not  finished 
reviewing  the  amended  HDC  application 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  $600,000  re- 
quest Is  still  being  evaluated. 

(5)  The  applicant  has  requested  fundi 
for  an  experimental  demonstration  program 
under  Section  307  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  to  demonstrate  a  new  mechanism 
at  the  local  level  for  coordinating  and  moW- 
Ilzlng  hotislng  resources  for  low-Income 
groups  while  facilitating  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  In  the  low-cost  housing 
field.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  program  wlB 
be  reproduced  In  other  communities  until 
this  approach  Is  validated. 
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Please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  If  we  can 
6,  of  further  help.    Thank  you  for  your  In- 
«rest  in  our  program. 
Sincerely, 

GEORGE  D.  McCarthy, 
Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


wjDR-HuNDRED  Thousand  Dollars  Held  In- 
AnwjuATE— Housing   Grant;    Tenth   or   a 

LOAF 

(By  Carol  Honsa) 
Its  non-profit  Housing  Development 
Oorp.  received  grants  of  nearly  $400,000  yes- 
tetday  from  two  Federal  agencies  to  supply 
gbout  1000  new  homes  for  low-Income  cltl- 
jens  m  the  Washington  area. 

The  grants  amounted  to  sUghtly  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  $3.5  million  that  the  corpo- 
,«lon  originally  sought  a  year  ago  for  a 
nsMlve  attack  on  Washington's  hoxislng 
problems. 

Antlpoverty  leaders  here  termed  the  grants 
I  pittance,  Federal  face-saving  and  another 
indication  of  complacency  about  the  city's 
low-income  housing  needs. 

Ihe  grants  were  $294,294  from  the  VS. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Federal 
anUpoverty  agency,  and  approximately  $100,- 
000  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  through  Its  low- 
income  housing  demonstration  program. 

They  will  provide  administrative  and  op- 
erating money  for  the  corporation,  which 
will  have  to  tap  community  resources  for 
an  operating  fund  to  acquire  land,  build 
iwmes  and  apartments,  and  rehabilitate  old 
structures. 

The  Rev.  Channlng  E.  PblUlpE,  corpora- 
tion chairman,  said  he  assumed  the  grants 
included  funds  to  pay  Interest  charges  on 
borrowed'  operating  money.  An  operating 
fond  of-$l  million  Is  needed  for  the  first 
«ar  of  the  program,  he  said.  Further  Ped- 
anl  funds  will  be  sought  when  the  two 
grants  expire,  he  said. 

James  Banks,  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion director,  said  the  two  grants  were  "no- 
where nearly  sufficient  to  make  a  sizable 
Impact  on  the  housing  needs  of  Washington. 
"When  we  use  a  pittance  to  grapple  with 
su4ar  problems.  It  Is  another  Indication  of 
me  complacency  with  which  the  housing 
olfils  is  considered,"  be  asserted. 

The  grants  "will  simply  provide  a  mecha- 
tiiijm  to  hopefully  show  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved,  but  It  certainly  won't  solve  It," 
Banks  said. 

Thomas  Payne,  head  of  the  Metropolitan 
atiaens  Advisory  Council,  said  the  size  of 
the  grants  amounted  to  a  "face-saving  ac- 
tion" by  the  Federal  agencies. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  sold  out 
the  citizens  of  Washington."  Payne  said.  "No 
realistic  assault  can  really  begin  with  $400,- 
000." 

Payne  said  he  wotild  call  an  emergency 
meeting  of  housing  committees  from  the  ten 
CPO  neighborhood  antlpoverty  centers  to 
plan  a  response  next  week.  He  said  that  cit- 
izen groups  mxist  apply  pressure  to  OEO, 
HTJD  and  the  District  government  for  more 
fimds  for  low-  and  middle-Income  housing. 
The  grants  were  made  to  UPO,  the  city's 
antlpoverty  agency,  which  will  channel  the 
funds  to  the  housing  corporation. 

Grant  conditions  require  the  corporation 
to  submit  a  plan  within  three  months  for  the 
development  of  a  community-wide  trust  or 
other  methods  of  obtaining  Its  working 
capital. 

The  corporation's  original  $3.5  million  re- 
quest had  Included  about  $3  million  in  oper- 
ating funds  which  could  eventually  be  re- 
covered through  rents  and  mortgages  on  its 
housing  projects.  OEO,  caught  In  a  financial 
squeeze,  had  contended  It  could  not  provide 
the  money  for  land  and  construction.  The 
corporation  then  scaled  down  Its  request  to 
1600,000. 

The  housing  organization  has  been  em- 
powered to  operate  anywhere  In  the  metro- 


poUtan  area  and  to  buy,  sell,  manage  and 
lease  properties  and  gtiarantee  loans. 

Four  Httndred  Thousand  Dollars  Goes  to 
Housing  Unit — Nonprofit  Ftbmc  Gets 
Grant  To  Aid  Needy 

(By  Betty  James) 
Grants  totaling  nearly  $400,000  from  two 
Federal  agencies  to  finance  the  Housing  De- 
velopment Corporation's  effort  to  Increase 
decent  low-cost  bousliig  In  the  Washington 
area  were  announced  today. 

The  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced a  $294,294  12-month  grant  to  the 
nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ing 1,000  housing  units. 

The  federal  antlpoverty  agency  announced 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would  pro- 
vide about  $100,000  through  Its  low-Income 
housing  demonstration  program. 

The  private  group  will  be  the  principal 
nongovernmental  and  noncommercial  agency 
for  planning,  buUding,  operating  and  main- 
taining' decent  housing  for  the  poor  In  the 
Washington  area. 

The  main  grant  was  made  to  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  Washington's  antl- 
poverty agency,  which  will  delegate  the 
program  to  the  Housing  Development  Corp., 
which  is  headed  by  Rev.  Channlng  H. 
PhiUlps. 

UPO  originally  sought  $3.5  million  to 
launch  the  corporation,  which  would  have 
Included  capital  to  buy  and  build. 

But  OEO  cofitended  It  covUd  not  provide 
enough  money  for  buying  land  and  construc- 
tion, and  the  action  announced  today  Is  the 
result  of  a  year  of  negotiation  among  the 
various  agencies  Involved. 

The  grants  announced  today  will  provide 
for  administrative  costs  and  other  nonre- 
coverable  operating  expenses. 

James  G.  Banks,  executive  director  of 
UPO,  said  today  of  the  funding,  "It's  a  pit- 
tance In  terms  of  the  city's  needs,  but  It's 
a  beginning.  After  these  many,  many 
months  of  negotiations  It's  some  satisfaction 
to  know  we  can  start." 

Additional  money  may  be  avaUable  from 
federal  and  local  sources  as  the  project  dem- 
onstrates its  merit,  Banks  said. 

One  way  In  Which  more  money  could  be 
obtained  Would  be  for  the  District  govern- 
ment to  provide  tax  advantages  to  builders 
of  low-Income  housing,  he  said. 

The  Housing  Development  Corp.  must  de- 
velop a  plan  and  submit  It  within  three 
months  for  creation  of  a  communltywide 
trust  or  other  methods  of  obtaining  suffi- 
cient recoverable  working  capital  to  Initiate 
a  metropolitan  area  program,  OEO  said. 

A  group  headed  by  Washington  attorney 
Reuben  Clark  has  been  considering  such  a 
development  fund  for  some  time. 

Although  the  amount  funded  Is  far  below 
the  amount  Its  planners  envisioned  when 
the  Idea  was  conceived,  the  terms  of  the 
grant  give  It  the  kind  of  mandate  Its  found- 
ers had  m  mind. 


broad  powers 

The  corporation  Is  empowered  to  plan,  op- 
erate and  assist  In  the  creation  of  low- 
income  housing  anywhere  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  It  can  buy,  seU,  manage,  lease, 
and  guarantee  loans,  all  with  an  eye  toward 
increasing  low-cost  housing. 

The  1.000  units  that  are  expected  to  be 
made  available  through  the  program  would 
provide  homes  for  4,000  persons  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8  million  according  to  OEO. 

Through  the  use  of  Innovative  adminis- 
trative techniques.  It  Is  expected  that  a 
significant  amotmt  of  the  work  will  be  done 
by  residents  of  the  areas  served,  the  federal 
agency  said. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  director  of  OEO's  com- 
munity action  programs,  said  In  announcing 
the  grant  that  the  project  is  one  In  a  series 
of  demonstration  programs  testing  different 
methods  of  Increasing  the  supply  of  housing 
for  low-Income  families  and  groups. 


The  Washington  program  Is  unique  In 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  on 
the  board  of  the  corporation  will  represent 
residents  of  the  area  and  groups  to  be  served, 
Berry  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  record  of  the  three  projects  in  Flor- 
ida referred  to  by  me  and  a  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Daytona 
Beach  Sunday  News- Journal  of  May  1, 
1968,  be  printed  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Withr,- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Purchase  Offers  Invited — Pendleton  Goes 

OK  Auction  Block;  FBCA  Seeks  $2,150,000 

MINIMT7M 

Want  to  buy  the  Pendleton  Apartments? 
It's  for  sale— for  $2,150,000  or  more. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  last 
week  Invited  sealed  purchase  offers  on  the 
riverfront  development.  They  will  be  re- 
ceived and  publicly  opened  May  26  at  11  ajn. 
in  the  office  of  the  FHA's  property  disposition 
division,  1001  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  FHA  took  over  the  Pendleton  last  June 
after  the  developer,  McCloskey  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, defaulted  on  its  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage. The  agency  has  been  operating  and 
maintaining  the  property  since  then. 

The  six  story  building,  containing  130  lux- 
ury apartment  tmlts.  Is  at  1224  S.  Peninsula 
Drive. 

In  asking  for  purchase  offers,  the  FHA  said 
It  would  accept  no  less  than  $2,150,000  for 
the  property.  The  maximum  mortgage  ob- 
tainable U  $2  million.  A  $75,000  deposit  will 
be  required  with  each  bid.  Prospectuses  may 
be  obtained  from  the  property  disposition 
division. 

The  Pendleton  was  built  three  years  ago 
at  an  announced  cost  of  $3  million  and  mort- 
gaged for  $2.7  mlUlon.  When  the  FHA  took 
over,  only  about  60  percent  of  the  apartments 
were  rented.  As  of  April  1,  66  percent  of  the 
130  apartments  were  occupied. 

Two  other  McCloskey  properties,  the  157 
liucerne  Ttowem  In  Orlando  and  the  192  unit 
Twin  Towers  In  Cocoa,  defaulted  at  the 
same  time. 

A  McCloskey  spokesman  said  at  the  time 
that  the  demand  for  high-rise  luxury  apart- 
ments was  less  than  anticipated  In  all  three 
cities.  In  addition,  taxes  and  operating  costs 
were  higher  than  anticipated,  he  said. 

The  Pendleton  is  Just  one  of  scores  of  FHA- 
backed  projects  In  many  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  fiopped  in  recent  yeats. 
An  FHA  spokesman  In  Tampa,  Joseph  Aze- 
llno,  said  the  defaulted  mortgage  was  for 
about  $2,700,000.  so  that  the  FHA  would  take 
a  loss  if  the  property  Is  sold  for  $2,150,000. 
The  agency  has  done  some  renovating  and 
Improving  of  the  building  since  it  took  over. 
This  included  redecorating  of  several  apart- 
ments and  some  repainting,  plus  new  ptimps 
for  a  sewage  lift  station.  Azellno  said  he 
dldnt  know  offhand  how  much  was  spent 
for  the  work  and  the  Information  wasn't 
readily  available. 


February  1,  1966. 
Daytona  Beach,  Pla. 

The  Pendleton  (126  units). 

Project  No.  067-30083. 

Mortgagor:  The  Pendleton,  Inc.;  T.  D.  Mc- 
Closkey, President:  WUUam  I.  McCloskey. 
Vice  President  &  Treasurer;  William  K.  Stew- 
art, Vice  President  &  Secretary. 

Stockholder:  Federal  Projects  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: $3,171,315. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improvements.  In- 
cluding land  valuation:  $3,069,362. 

Amount  of  mortgage:    $2,700,000. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  Novem- 
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bar  1,  1S63  (defarred  by  agr«emenc  to  May 
1. 1994). 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  paytnenta  to 
principal  over  a  period  ot  480  montJtis  accord* 
Ing  to  tbe  Level  Annuity  Monttily  Blan. 

Interest  rate :  6  ^  % . 

Remarks:  Mortgage  went  Into  default  laat 
June  and  has  been  aaalgned  to  th0  Federal 
Hoiulng  Commissioner.  Alter  a  detailed 
study,  mortgagor  corporation  seekt  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  property  under  Work-Out 
Arrangements  calling  for  monthly  payments 
sufficient  to  cover  service  charge  and  accruals 
for  real  estate  taxes  and  hazard  lesurance, 
with  such  Income  as  might  otherwise  be 
available  for  application  to  Interest  delin- 
quency being  lised  to  defray  the  coMt  of  con- 
verting a  number  of  larger  dwelling  units  into 
smaller  units  for  which  there  Is  a  stronger 
demand.  This  proposal  is  not  without  merit, 
but  decision  as  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection 
will  hinge  upon  the  prospect  of  the  owners 
being  able  to  liquidate  a  delinquency  of  some 
fllS,636  in  orderly  fashion. 

Fkbruabt  1,  1066. 

Caps    Kxnnxdt,    Fla.    (Cocoa    ^xach) 

Twin  Towers  Apartments,  Inc.  ( 193  \mlts) . 

Project  No.  067-00023. 

Mortgagor :  Twin  Towers  Apartments,  Inc., 
T.  D.  McCloelcey,  President;  WiUlam  K. 
Stewart,  Vice  President;  Bernard  M.  Creamer, 
Vice  Preeldent-Sales;  T.  E.  Whltebfad,  Vice 
President. 

Stockholder:  Federal  Projects  Cortx>ratlon, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: *3J272,825. 

Certified  actual  coat  of  Improvements,  In- 
cluding land  valuation:  $3,226,101. 

Original  amount  of  mortgage:  $$,003,400. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal:  July  1, 
1064. 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  468  montb$  accord- 
ing to  the  Combination  Declining  'Annuity 
Plan. 

Interest  rate :  5Va% 

Remarks:  Notice  of  Default  flle4  by  the 
mortgEigee  last  month  shows  loan  to  be  In 
default  m  the  amount  of  some  $41,852. 
Provided  this  delinquency  is  fully  faid,  the 
FHA  is  prepared  to  approve  pending  request 
for  deferment  of  payments  to  principal  for 
la-month  period  commencing  January  1, 
1965. 


Febkuaxt  1^  1965. 
Oxu^NSO,  Fla. 


Ja»v 


Lucerne  Towers  (157  units). 

Project  No.  067-30076. 

Mortgagor:  Lucerne  Towers.  In^.,  J.  T. 
Arnold,  Jr..  President;  C.  M.  Branch,  Secre- 
tary; William  K.  Stewart,  Treasurer";  Robert 
C.  Pelham,  Vice  President;  Hugo  R.  Brole- 
man,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

FHA  estimate  of  replacement  cost  of  prop- 
erty: «3,832,692. 

Certified  actual  cost  of  improtements, 
including  land  valuation:  $3,885,383. 

Amount  of  mortgage:  $3,449,400. 

Date  of  first  payment  to  principal)  July  1, 
1063  (deferred  by  agreement  to  January  1, 
1964). 

Amortization  plan:  Monthly  payments  to 
principal  over  a  period  of  480  montha  accord- 
ing to  the  Level  Annuity  Monthly  P^. 

Interest  rate:  514  percent. 

Remarks:  Mortgage  went  into  default  last 
May,  following  which  the  mortgagee  elected 
to  foreclose  and  a  receiver  was  appointed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaiie.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  asked 
how  these  people  make  profits  on  bank- 
rupt projects.  Let  me  refer  to  alcomp- 
troller  General's  report  which  I  discussed 


•Also  Identified  as  the  Vice  President  ot 
Federal  Projects  Corporation,  Phll^elptUa, 
Pennsylvania. 


on  August  12,  1966.  This  appears  In  the 
Record  of  that  date.  The  Comptroller 
General  Issued  a  scorching  report  of 
windfall  profits  which  are  being  made 
today  under  the  FHA  law  as  It  Is  being 
administered.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  showed  that  87  of  the  89 
projects  it  reviewed  were  overappraised. 
On  43  land  deals  the  FHA  gave  an  ap- 
praisal of  $6,335,087  against  a  cost  of 
only  $4,258,000,  or  a  difference  of  $2.- 
077,063.  That  Is  a  50-percent  markup 
on  the  land  valuation  of  these  43  proj- 
ects, and  the  Government  financed  the 
mortgages  on  that  basis. 

For  24  of  the  projects  a  markup  on 
the  land  of  aroimd  100  percent  was  al- 
lowed on  these  projects,  $6,240,000  was 
allowed,  against  costs  of  $3,364,000, 
which  gave  them  an  immediate  profit  of 
aroimd  100  percent. 

Four  of  the  projects  examined  showed 
they  allowed  almost  10  times  the  cost  of 
the  land,  or  a  markup  of  about  1,000  per- 
cent. This  inflated  appraisal  was  fi- 
nanced with  Government  mortgages.  On 
one  such  project  the  operators  had 
bought  the  land  about  60  days  before 
they  closed  the  mortgage  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  had  an  option  to  buy 
it  from  the  city  In  which  the  project  was 
being  built  for  a  total  of  $30,000.  They 
were  given  an  appraisal  of  $300,000  on 
that  land  and  were  given  a  mortgage  for 
$300,000  with  the  land  they  were  buying 
from  the  city  for  $30,000  as  collateral. 
In  their  application  they  only  asked  for 
$250,000;  they  were  given  $50,000  more 
than  they  even  asked  for. 

These  windfall  profits  for  the  build- 
ers are  approved  imder  the  cloak  of 
wanting  to  do  something  for  the  in- 
dividual homeowner.  I  shall  cite  in  a 
moment  some  cases  to  show  how  the 
Interest  of  the  homeowner  has  been 
neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  comments  on  this 
subject  the  various  reports  In  connec- 
tion with  these  six  projects  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cases 
In  San  Diego.  Calif.,  were  called  to  my 
attention.  Four  projects  were  built  by 
one  group,  and  all  four  of  them  went 
broke.  Two  other  projects  were  built 
by  another  company,  sind  they  likewise 
went  broke. 

The  Hollywood.  Calif.,  project  was  a 
cooperative,  and  as  a  cooperative  they 
had  sold  some  of  the  units  to  Individual 
home  buyers. 

The  FHA  has  ruled  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  loan  mortgage  as  it 
was  approved  the  sponsors  of  the  project 
are  not  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  mortgage.  Since  they  had  set  up  a 
cooperative  arrangement  whereby  units 
were  sold  to  home  buyers  the  FHA  has 
ruled,  I  repeat,  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
project  are  not  responsible  for  this  $5,- 
750,000  loan  to  which  I  refer,  but  that 
"a  cooperative  consisting  of  individuals 
whose  ownership  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion entitles  them  to  occupancy  of  living 
units  in  the  project,  became  liable  on 
the  mortgage." 

Thus,  by  that  reasoning,  the  Govern- 
ment is  letting  the  ones  who  built  the 
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project  ofr  the  hook.  They  get  the  profit 
and  now  the  individual  home  buyers  who 
have  bought  units  in  the  cooperative 
project  are  to  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an  outrage 
that  any  loan  would  be  approved  on  such 
a  basis.  I  say  again  that  if  the  loans 
being  approved  by  this  agency  were  ap- 
proved in  the  State  of  Delaware  by  a 
private  Individual  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  after  him  before  tomorrow 
morning.  An  individual  would  go  to  the 
penitentiary  for  doing  what  the  TJB 
Government  Is  doing  through  the  PHA 
in  charging  these  shylock  rates  and  at 
the  same  time  not  protecting  the  indi- 
vldual  homeowners. 

This  program  has  been  referred  to  far 
too  often  as  in  the  Interests  of  the  home- 
building  Industry.  I  respect  the  home- 
building  Industry,  but  I  submit  it  is  time 
we  forget  about  the  industry,  time  we 
forget  about  the  bankers,  and  remember 
that  this  program  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed to  protect  the  home  buyer.  Thus 
far.  at  least,  the  home  buyer  is  the  for- 
gotten man.  He  has  been  the  man  who 
has  received  the  least  protection  from 
this  administration. 

For  that  reason  I  support  an  investi- 
gation of  this  agency.  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  give 
these  problems  his  special  attention  and 
that  he  will  not  Just  sit  back — as  I  am 
sure  he  will  not — and  permit  the  hear- 
ings to  become  a  mere  mechanical  proc- 
ess whereby  the  heads  of  these  agendes 
can  come  down  and,  In  a  15-  or  20-page 
statement,  laud  the  noble  objectives  d 
what  they  are  tnrlng  to  achieve.  Let  us 
make  sure  they  do  not  gloss  over  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case. 

Because  the  facts  are  that  the  home 
buyer  is  not  being  protected.  Nearly  all 
the  home  buyers  who  have  purchased 
their  homes  in  the  last  12  months  have 
paid  far  In  excess  of  the  legal  rate  of 
Interest,  and  the  Commissioner  will  have 
to  admit  It.  Let  the  individual  home 
buyer  know  what  Interest  rate  he  Is  pay- 
ing when  the  discount  Is  counted. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  delay  the 
Senate  further,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  Insertions  in  con- 
nection with  other  projects  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  conclude  with  this  appeal: 
That  we  remember  that  our  primary 
duty  is  to  protect  the  individual  home 
buyer.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  before  It  an  administra- 
tion bill  that  would  seek  to  provide  truth 
in  lending.  I  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  when  that  committee  opens  hear- 
ings on  that  bill,  its  chairman  ask  the 
various  lending  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  come  down  and  explain 
how  they  plan  to  clean  up  their  own 
operations,  because  the  most  untruthful 
lender  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  first  exhibit  concerns  a  project  In 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  the  Hollywood  Ard- 
more  Cooperative.  Inc.  The  second  ex- 
hibit concerns  six  projects  In  the  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  area,  and  the  third  exhibit 
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HBicems  the  Mount  Royal  Plaza  urban 
^ewal  area  in  Baltimore.  Md. 
Exhibit  1 
PXPABTMKNT     or     Housing     aot) 
XJaBAN    Development,     Federal 

HOUSINO   ADMINISTKATION, 

Vfashington,  D.C.,  November  8, 196$. 
Bon.  John  J.  WnxiAMB, 
\jS,Senate, 
tuMngton.  D.O. 

Dua  Senator  Wiluams:  I  am  replying 
fnrtber  to  your  inquiry  of  October  13,  1968, 
j^cemlng  HoUywood  Ardmore  Cooperative. 
n«  in  HoUywood.  CalUornla. 

xie  information  which  you  requested  Is 

itucbed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phtt.tp  n.  Beownstdn. 
Assistant  Secretary-CommiasUmer. 

Attachment. 


HOLLIWOOD  ABDMOBE  COOPEBATIVE.  INC.,  HOL- 

tiwooD,  Calif.— PaoJECT  No.  123-30128 
1.  Background  of  Mortgage  Transaction: 
»^  Date  of  first  contact  between  sponsor 
indFHA:  May  18,  1959. 

b.  Application  date  and  amount:  JvUy  18, 
IjgO— $5,300,000 — revised  November  1.  1960 — 
$4,750,000;  increase  requested  to  cover  cost 
of  139  additional  rooms  In  the  project. 

c.  Commitment  date  and  amount:  Janu- 
iry  31,  1961— $5,760,000. 

d.  Initial  endorsement  date:  AprU  6.  1961. 
»,  Pinal  endorsement  date :  AprU  17.  1963. 
f.  General  Contractor:  M.  J.  Brock  &  Sons. 

inc.,  2894  Rowena  Avenue.  Loe  Angeles.  Call- 
fomla. 
3.  Mortgage: 

a.  Date:  April  3,  1961. 

b.  Amount:  $5,816,000 — Increase  of  $85,000 
ma  original  commitment  amount  was  re- 
quested by  the  cooperative  mortgagor  and 
wu  approved  by  FHA  on  October  10,  1962. 
TlM  Increase  was  the  cumulative  effect  of 
chsnges  in  the  original  project  plans  and 
gpeciflcatlons  representing  betterments  to 
the  commercial  areas  of  the  project. 

c.  Status:  Deferments  of  principal  and  re- 
lerve  for  replacement  payments  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1,  1964,  to  AprU  1,  1965,  and 
from  October  1,  1965,  to  April  1,  1966,  were 
spproved  by  the  mortgagee.  The  Uncoln  Sav- 
ings Bank  In  New  York,  and  FHA.  The 
mortgagee  has  advised  FHA  that  the  mort- 
gage 18  m  default  for  faUure  to  make  the 
payment  due  July  1,  1966.  Because  of  the 
monetary  default,  the  mortgagee  elected  on 
Kovember  3,  1966,  to  assign  the  mortgage  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  to  make  a  claim  for  debentures 
under  its  mortgage  Insurance  contract. 

d.  Payments  to  principal  and  Interest: 
Tbia  information  Is  not  available  at  the 
piwent  time.  FHA  does  not  receive  the 
mortgagee's  payment  ledger  card  for  the 
mortgagor  untU  the  mortgagee  makes  a  claim 
under  its  mortgage  insurance  contract.  Al- 
though the  mortgagee  has  elected  to  assign 
the  mortgage  and  to  file  a  clGblm  for  deben- 
tures, this  information  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  mortgages. 

3.  Sponsorship: 

a.  Sponsor:  Ardmore  Development  Com- 
pany, 4074  Vlneland  Avenue,  North  HoUy- 
wood, Los  Angeles,  California.  President — 
iti.  Leonard  B.  Schneider. 

b.  Financial  difficulties  of  project  and  ef- 
fect of  foreclosure  proceedings  on  the  co- 
operators  : 

The  sponsor  of  the  project,  Ardmore 
Development  Company,  formed  the  coopera- 
tive mortgagor  and  sold  memberships  there- 
in. At  closing  of  the  mortgage  loan,  the 
mortgagor  corporation,  a  cooperative  con- 
slating  of  Individuals  whoee  ownership  of 
stock  in  the  corporation  entitles  them  to  oc- 
cupancy of  Uvlng  units  In  the  project, 
became  Uable  on  the  mortgage.  The  sponsor 
of  the  cooperative,  the  Ardmore  Development 
Company,  has  no  personal  liability  on  the 
mortgage  nor  do  the  members  of  the  co- 
operative corporation,  as  Individuals,  have 


any  liabiUty  for  mortgage  payments. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  cooperative  to  see  If  a  solution  to  the 
problem  Is  possible.  When  FHA  obtains  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgage  every  effort  wUl 
be  made  toward  a  work-out  arrangement 
which  wiU  protect  the  members  as  well  as  the 
government's  Interest. 

Exhibit  2 
Dbpabtment  of  Housino  and  Ur- 
ban     Development.      Fb>ebai. 
HoosiNQ  Administration, 

Washington,  B.C..  August  23. 1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Williams:  I  am  replying 
further  to  your  letter  of  July  27,  1966,  con- 
cerning several  projects  In  San  Diego,  CaU- 
fomla. 

According  to  our  records,  Borrego  Springs 
Park  is  not  an  PHA  project.  However,  Emer- 
ald Garden  Apartments,  although  not  on 
your  list.  Is  an  FHA  project,  so  I  have  sub- 
stituted It  for  Borrego  Springs  Park. 

The  Information  you  requested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  listed  projects  Is  enclosed. 
Loma  Palisades  consists  of  five  parts  and  a 
separate  report  has  been  prepared  on  each 
part. 

With  reference  to  land  valuation,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  Loma  Palisades  land 
involved  rezonlng,  off-site  Improvements  of 
streets  and  utilities,  and  the  trade  of  an 
equity  In  an  option  on  approximately  6,000 
acres  of  land  being  developed  by  other  par- 
ties. Also  that  In  the  Pennant  Village  and 
University  City  Leisure  Life  VUlage  land  was 
a  small  portion  of  approximately  2,500  acres 
of  land  having  neither  access  nor  utlUties; 
the  access  road  coet  over  a  mlUlon  doUars  and 
the  cost  of  bringing  in  utlUtles  also  was  very 
substantial.  On  the  subject  of  multlfamlly 
project  land  values  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  directive  Issued  to  our  field  offices  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1964. 

Our  Information  Indicates  that  Mr.  Carlos 
Tavares  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Carlstrom  have  been 
interested  only  in  the  projects  reported  on 
herein,  but  that  Mr.  Loxils  Lesser  has  also 
been  interested  In  Sunset  Manor  Apart- 
ments, Project  No.  122-00079;  Barrlngton 
Plaza,  Project  No.  122-32020;  West  Covlna 
Apartments,  Project  No.  122-00080;  Lesser 
Towers,  Inc.,  Project  No.  122-00091;  Center- 
Une  Gardens.  Project  No.  044-80002;  and 
MlUtary  Homes,  Inc.,  Project  No.  122-00091. 
With  reference  to  the  construction  cost 
certified  to  FHA,  I  would  like  to  say  again,  to 
confirm  the  sUtement  in  my  letter  of  May 
10,  1966,  that  information  of  this  type  has 
not  been  released  publicly  because  it  may  fall 
within  the  criminal  and  other  proscriptions 
of  18  U.S.0. 1905. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  N.  Brownstein, 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 
Enclosures. 


Loma  Palisades  "A,"  Inc.,  West  Point  Loma 
and  MmwAY  Dbive,  San  Dieoo,  Calif. — 
Project  No.  129-00009 


1.  Date  of  initial  contact:  Prior  to  May  16. 
1957. 

2.  Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement: 
$1,285,800. 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  September 
12, 1958. 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  Following 
default,  mortgagee  assigned  the  mortgage  to 
FHA  on  October  11,  1960.  Case  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  foreclosure  on 
June  6,  1966.  A  receiver  In  foreclosure  has 
been  appointed. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  sponsors:  George 
M.  Holsteln  &  Sons,  166  East  17th  Street, 
Costa  Mesa,  California;  Sam  Berger,  166  East 
17th  Street,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  shown  on  rental 
schedule  dated  May  16,  1958:  Holsteln  Palm 
Springs  Propertlee.  Inc.,  George  M.  Holsteln 


ni,  George  M.  Holsteln,  Sam  Berger.  FHA 
(preferred  stock) . 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  contractor: 
Holsteln  Palm  Springs  ProperUes,  Inc.  and 
George  M.  Holsteln  &  Sons,  166  Bast  17th 
Street,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

8.  Construction  coet  as  certified  to  FHA  on 
mortgagor's  certificate  of  actual  cost:  $1.- 
364.901.52. 

9.  FHA  market  value  of  land:  $147,000. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  shown 
on  appUcatlon:  $196,124. 

Loma  Palisaoes  No.  "O",  Inc..  San  Dixoo, 
Calif.,  PmojEcr  No.  129-00011 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. 

2.  Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement: 
$1,163,000. 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  December 
19, 1958. 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  FoUowlng 
defa\ilt,  mortgagee  assigned  mortgage  to 
PHA  on  January  18,  1961.  Case  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  June  6,  1966 
for  foreclosure.  A  receiver  In  foreclosure  has 
been  appointed. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  sponsors: 
George  M.  Holsteln  &  Sons,  166  East  17th 
Street,  Costa  Mesa,  California;  Sam  Berger, 
166  East  17th  Street,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  shown  on  rental 
schedule  dated  December  10.  1968:  Hol- 
steln Palm  Springs  Properties,  Inc.,  George 
Holsteln  UI,  George  M.  Holsteln,  Sam  Berger. 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  contractor: 
B  &  H  Properties,  Inc.  and  George  M.  Holsteln 
&  Sons,  166  East  17th  Street,  Costa  Mesa. 
California. 

8.  Construction  cost  as  certified  to  FHA  on 
mortgagor's  certificate  of  actual  cost: 
$1,171,294.95. 

9.  FHA  market  value  of  land :  $142,000. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land 
shown  on  appUcatlon:  $55,000. 

Loma  Palisades  No.  "E,"  Inc.,  MmwAx  Dbivb 
AND  West  Point  Loma  Boulevard,  San 
Diego,,  Calif. — ^Project  No.  129-00013 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Prior  to  Janu- 
ary 13.  1958. 

2.  Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement: 
$1,369,700. 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  January  8, 

1960.  _^ 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  Following 
default,  mortgagee  assigned  the  mortgage  to 
FHA  on  October  11,  1960.  Case  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  foreclosure  on 
June  6,  1966.  A  receiver  In  foreclosure  has 
been  appointed. 

6.  Names  and  addresses  of  sponsors: 
George  M.  Holsteln  &  Sons,  186  East  17th 
Street,  Costa  Mesa,  CalUornla;  Sam  Berger. 
166  East  17th  Street,  Oosta  Mesa,  California. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  shown  on  rental 
schedule  dated  July  30,  1969:  B  &  H  Proper- 
ties, Inc.  (principal  stockholders  of  which 
are:  Estate  of  Sam  Berger;  George  M.  Hol- 
steln m;  Irwin  M.  Pulop) . 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  contractor: 
B  &  H  Properties.  Inc.  and  George  M.  Hol- 
steUi  ie  Sons,  166  East  17th  Street.  Costa 
Mesa.  California. 

8.  Construction  cost  as  certified  to  FHA 
on  mortgagor's  certificate  of  actual  cost: 
$1,399,850.50. 

9.  FHA  market  value  of  land:  $124,000. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  shown 
on  application:  Approximately  $55,000. 

Loma  Palisades  No.  "D,"  Inc.,  2801-2996  Wor- 
EN  Street,  San  Diego,  Calif. — Project  No. 
129-00012 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Prior  to  Decem- 
ber 19, 1957. 

2.  Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement: 
$842,000. 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  December  8, 
1959.  _^ 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  Following 
default,  mortgagee  assigned  the  mortgage  to 
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PHA  on  September  28.  1960.  Caw  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  foreclosure 
on  jTzn*  6. 19e«.  A  receiver  In  foracloaure  has 
been  appointed. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  sponsors:  George 
M.  Holsteln  and  Sons,  16«  East  I7th  Street, 
Costa  Mesa.  California;  Sam  Bergtr,  166  East 
17th  Street,  Coeta  Mesa.  Callfomla. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  shown  on  rental 
schedule  dated  April  10,  1959:  B  it  H  Prop- 
erties, Inc.  (principal  stoctboldevs  of  which 
are:  Sam  Berger  and  Geo.  M.  Hdlsteln  HI). 
PTiA  (preferred  stock) . 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  csontractor: 
Holsteln  Pfttai  Springs  Propertie*.  Inc.  and 
George  M.  Holsteln  and  Sons,  164  East  17th 
Street,  Costa  Meea,  California. 

8.  Construction  cost  as  certified  to  FHA  on 
mortgagor's  certificate  of  actual  fost:  $966,- 
58138.  I         «^ 

9.  FHA  market  value  of  land:  ♦t8,49y.-^. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  shown 
oa  appltcation:  Approximately  1^0,000. 

Pkmnant     Villags,     San     DnGot      Calif. — 
Project  No.   129-3500:^ 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Prior  |to  June  12. 
1961.  I 

2.  Mortgage  omoiint  at  fljaal  cn^ casement: 
$2,000,000.  I 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  November  24, 
1364. 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage :  Assigned  to 
FHA  on  June  28.  1966. 

5.  Name  and  address  of  sponsor  and  mort- 
gagor: Pennant  Village.  San  Dleijo;  Calif. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  show)^  on  rental 
scheduled  dated  November  11,  19^4:  Univer- 
sity City.  Inc.,  whose  stockholders  are:  Irvln 
J.  Kahn,  Carlos  Tavares,  O.  W.  i  Carbrtrom, 
Jessie  W.  Stacey.  Loxils  Lesser,  Robert  W. 
Pontana,  Norman  R.  Smith,  C.  A. 'tiong. 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  Contractor: 
tmiverslty  City,  Inc.,  3010  Cowlej  Way,  San 
Diego.   Calif.  j 

8.  Construction  coet  as  certified  to  FHA 
on  mortgagor's  certificate  of  a(jtual  cost : 
$3,231,769. 

9.  FHA  "as  Is" 

10.  Sponsor's  p\irchase  price  of  land  shown 
on  application:   $400,000.  | 


value  of  land:  3820.000. 


Univebsitt  Crrr  Lzisttrz  Lite  vixACE,  San 
DiEGo,  Caut.,  Project  No.  129i-350Ol 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Ma^  25,  1962. 

2.  Mortgage  amount  at  InltlaO  endorse- 
ment: $6,287,000. 

3.  Date  of  Initial  endorsemeat:  Febru- 
ary 26. 19G4. 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  This  mort- 
gage was  never  finaled  out.  Default  occurred 
In  August,  1965,  and  the  mortgage*  foreclosed 
the  mortgage  and  deeded  the  property  to  FHA 
on  June  10, 1966. 

6.  Name  and  address  of  mortgagor:  Univer- 
sity City  Leisure  Life  Village.  Inc..  San  Diego, 
California.  Name  of  sponsor:  University 
City,  Inc.,  3010  Cowley  Way,  San  ]>lego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  showq  on  rental 
schedule  dated  March  18.  1966:  University 
City,  Inc..  whose  stockholders  are:  Irvln  J. 
Kahn.  Carlos  Tavares,  C.  W.  Carlstrom,  Jessie 
W.  Stacy,  Louis  Lesser,  Robert  W.  Fontana, 
Norman  R.  Smith,  C.  A.  Long. 

7.  Name  and  address  of  prime  tontractor: 
University  City,  Inc.,  3010  Cowley!  Way,  San 
Diego.  California.  ' 

8.  Construction  cost  as  certlfledjto  FHA  on 
mortgagor's  certificate  of  acliual  cost: 
$7,132,919.  I 

9.  FHA  "as  Is"  value  of  land:  fjBSCOOO. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  jind  shown 
on  application:   $1,405,600. 

LoBiA  Palisades  No.  "B,"  Inc.,  ^«st  Point 
LoMA  BotrurvARD.  San  Dtego,  CAiir. — Psoj- 
ECT  No.  129-00010 

1.  Date  of  Initial  contact:  Prlf»r  to  Sep- 
tember 12.  1967. 


2.  Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement  r 
$1,631,600. 

3.  Date  of  final  endorsement:  December  2. 
1968. 

4.  Present  status  of  mortgage:  Following 
default,  mortgagee  assigned  mortgage  to  FHA 
on  September  26,  1960.  Case  referred  to  the 
Depeirtment  of  Justice  on  June  6,  1966  for 
foreclosure.  A  receiver  In  the  foreclosure 
has  been  appointed. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  sponsors: 
George  M.  Holsteln  &  Sons,  166  Kast  17th 
Street,  Costa  Meea,  California;  Sam  Berger, 
166  East  17th  Stneet,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

6.  Names  of  stockholders  shown  on  rental 
schedule  dated  November  12,  1960:  Norman 
R.  Smith,  Irvln  J.  Kahn,  University  City. 
Carlos  Tavares,  FHA  (preferred  stock) . 

7.  Names  and  address  of  prime  CQntract<M': 
Holsteln  Palm  Springs  Properties,  Inc.  and 
George  M.  Holsteln  and  Sons,  166  East  17th 
Street,  CostA  Mesa,  California. 

8.  Construction  cost  as  certified  to  PHA 
on  mortgagor's  certificate  of  actual  cost: 
$1,677,685.87. 

9.  FHA  market  value  of  land:  $160,000. 

10.  Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  shown 
on  application :  Approz.  $60,000. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban      Development,       Federal 
Hoitsinc  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  5,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  replying 
further  to  your  inquiry  of  December  18,  1966, 
concerning  the  Mount  Royal  Plaza  urban  re- 
newal area  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Information  which  you  requested  Is 
attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  N.  Brownstein, 
Assistant  Secretary-Commissioner. 
Attachment. 


Sutton  Place  Apartments,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
Project  No.  052-32008-R 

Date  of  Initial  Contact:  February  8,  1960. 

Application  Received:  May  19,  1961. 

Commitment  Date:  July  31.  1961. 

Commitment  Amount:   $5,952,200.00. 

Initial  Endorsement:  March  16,  1962. 

Final  Endorsement:  October  14,  1963. 

Mortgage  Amount  at  Final  Endorsement: 
$5,952,200.00. 

Mortgage  Terms:  40  years  at  5.25%. 

Sponsor's  Purchase  Price  for  Land  trom 
City  of  Baltimore:  $451,150.00. 

FHA  "as  Is"  Appraised  Value  of  Land: 
$451,150.00. 

Sponsors  and  Mortgagors:  Marvin  S.  Oil- 
man, 701  Brandywlne  Boulevard,  Bellefonte, 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  Abraham  A.  Rosen. 
244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
In  March  of  1965.  Mr.  Gllman  sold  his  one- 
half  Interest  In  the  project  to  Mr.  Rosen  who 
became  the  sole  owner. 

Total  Construction  Cost  Allowed  by  FHA: 
$6,619,785.55. 

Type  of  Project:  Section  220  Urban  Re- 
newal. 

Present  Status  of  the  Mortgage:  The  first 
p.)yment  to  principal  due  on  November  1. 
1963,  was  not  made.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
mortgagee.  Metropolitan  Life  Insxu-ance  Com- 
pany, agreed  to  a  Forbearance  and  Modifica- 
tion Agreement  covering  the  period  from 
October  1,  1963  to  October  1,  1965.  The 
agreement  deferred  mortgage  payments  dur- 
ing this  period  and  required  that  the  mort- 
gagor account  monthly  for  all  net  Income. 
The  project  did  not  make  sufficient  progress 
to  achieve  sustaining  occupancy  during  the 
forbearance  period  and  upon  Its  expiration, 
the  mortgagee  elected  to  assign  the  mortgage 
to  FHA.  The  assignment  was  filed  for  rec- 
ord on  November  16,  1965. 

The  following  payments  were  made  by  the 
mortgagor: 


Amount 
paid 

Nov.  7,  1963 $61,566  35 

Feb.  3,  1964 1.766  65 

Mar.  13.  1964.... 7,32i'm 

Mar.   6,    1964 : 4,54737 

Apr.  21,  1964 2!8ei'89 

May  IS,  1964 8,861  89 

Jime  16,  1964 8,861  89 

July  7,  1964 ri2  ti 

July  9,  1964^. ^ ^ 2,861.89 

Aug.   10,    1954.. 2,861.89 

Sept.  1.6,  1964-.-,- . 2,861  89 

Oct.  23,  1964 J 2,861  89 

Nov.   9,    1964 , .:.;. 2,861.89 

Dec.  18,  1964 8,565.33 

Jan.  13,  1965 2,861.89 

Feb.  5,  1965 2,861.89 

Mar.    16,    1965,-, 8,861.89 

Apr.  5.  1965.. -.._ _ 25,000.00 

Apr.    15,    1965 2,861.89 

May  J  7,  1965 —  13,361.89 

June  15,  ,1965 8,361.89 

June  22.  1965 2, 86l!89 

July    16,    1965 1,200.00 

July   27.    1965.' 48,835.54 

Aug.  28,  1965 . 2,861.89 

Sept.  16,  1966 15,861.89 

Oct.  6,  1965.. — 2,861.89 

Oct.    11,    1965 — -_—  18,000.00 

Nov.  4,  1965-Lj.:.„__. 2,861.89 

Nov.  17.  1965 I 1,000.00 

Nov.  30,  1965 . „ 1,000.00 

Dec.  8,  1965 ...i. 2.861.89 

Jan.  14',  1966 .:  2,413.38 

Feb.    10,    1966 13,861.89 

Mar.  7,  1966.. 2,861.89 

The  remittances  were  sufficient  to  cover 
taxes,  property  Insurance.  PHA  mortgage  In- 
surance premiums  and  service  charge.  There 
has  been  no  reduction  of  principal.  $1,448 
has  been  applied  to  Interest.  At  time  ol 
foreclosure,  accrued  unpaid  Interest  wu 
$748,076.29.  Suit  was  commenced  on  April 
8.  1966  and  a  receiver  was  appointed  on 
April  22,  1966. 

Public  sale  was  held  on  August  2,  1966. 
PHA  bid  the  property  In  for  $4,857,750.00  and 
took  possession  and  ownership  on  October  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  In  the  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  may  I  say 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  requested  $150,000.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  subcommittee  had  spent  about  $115,- 
000  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  12- 
month  period,  and  estimated  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  12 -month 
period  would  be  approximately  $125,000. 

The  committee,  however,  proceeded  to 
approve  $138,000,  which  was  the  same 
amount  that  was  approved  last  year. 
This  would  be  an  increase  over  the  actual 
amount  expended  of  between  $10,000  and 
$13,000.  So  the  committee  did,  indeed, 
reduce  the  request  from  $150,000  to  $138,- 
.000,  but  In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  it  was  allowing  between  $10,000  and 
$13,000  more  than  the  amount  expended 
last  year. 

The  committee  would  not  wish  to  Im- 
ply that  the  subcommittee  is  not  con- 
ducting important  investigations  or  per- 
forming a  very  important  work.  The 
committee  was  only  attempting  to  exer- 
cise some  economies;  and  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  It  made  the  reduction.  If 
the  Senate  wishes.  In  Its  good  judgment, 
to  reject  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  committee,  the  committee  is  wlll- 


,  J  of  course,  to  stand  on  the  Judgment 
rf  the  Senate.  But  in  the  absence  of 
Sfi  chairman.  I  think  he  would  want  me 
to  state  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
^  Administration,  in  attempting  to 
ffl^e  this  reduction,  did  not  gainsay  the 
Set  that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
f2rs  subcommittee  is  conducting  a  very 
imoortant  work.  The  committee  on 
auies  and  Administration  does  not  feel 
strongly  about  this  proposed  amendment. 
I  am  sure.  Again  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
yns  an  attempt  by  the  committee  to  ex- 
ercise some  economies,  and  it  felt  that 
to  recommending  $138,000.  it  was  recom- 
mending the  same  amount  that  was  al- 
lowed last  year,  and  more  money  than 
was  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr!  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  The  reason 
that  we  asked  for  the  Increased  figure  Is 
because,  as  the  Senator  Is  probably 
aware  the  designation  of  our  subcom- 
mittee was  changed  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  scope  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  will  be  much 
broader,  and  that  its  legislative  respon- 
sibility will  be  much  heavier. 

Already,  of  course,  this  subcommittee 
has  handled  much  of  the  major  Great 
Society  legislation,  and  this  will,  of 
course,  include  not  only  housing,  but  all 
uitan  development  programs  such  as  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  It  will 
Include  mass  transportation.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  will  need  some  addi- 
tional staff;  and  that  is  why  we  made  this 
requests— because  of  the  increase  in  the 
scope  of  the  committee's  operation.  If 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  will  Indulge  this  re- 
miest,  of  course  we  shall  be  very  grateful. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  intend  to  object  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  urging  that  the  Senate  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

It  is  my  understanding,  in  talking  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender]  would  not  object  to  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  talked  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Loulsina  [Mr.  EllenderI  about 
the  amendment  particularly,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  think  the  Senator  knew  what 
the  situation  was.  As  I  understand, 
when  he  left  the  Chamber,  he  said  he 
had  no  objection. 
I  will  not  go  further  than  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  committee  In  this  in- 
stance. 

An  investigation  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
tag  Administration  is  long  overdue. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  available  report,  over 
$1.25  billion  tied  up  in  homes  and  multi- 
family  projects  that  have  been  repos- 
sessed.  That  does  not  take  Into  account 


the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In- 
volved in  those  projects  upon  which  the 
principal  or  Interest  has  been  deferred. 
We  are  losing  about  45  percent  of  our 
investment  on  the  multlfamily  projects 
when  we  repossess  them.  Approximately 
$750   million   is    tied   up   in   bankrupt 

It  would  be  well  for  Congress  to  stop 
before  it  pours  more  money  into  this 
program  and  to  examine  how  the  money 
is  being  spent,  how  much  of  it  is  actually 
going  to  provide  home  for  individuals 
and  how  much  is  going  down  the  ratholes 
for  a  bunch  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
and  promoters  who  are  operating  under 
a  different  name  every  24  hours. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  might  be  well  for  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  total  contingent  liability 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  development  is  ap- 
proximately $110  billion. 

It  is  our  job  to  oversee  this  matter. 
We  operate  with  one  of  the  smallest 
staffs,  I  believe,  of  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee. We  have  seven  members. 
The  $12,000  change  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  asking  for  would  simply 
allow  us  to  absorb  the  additional  pay 
that  was  paid  last  year  and  allow  for 
one  additional  employee,  as  requested  by 
the  minority. 

I  think  that  it  Is  fair  and  I  think  that 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, does  not  have  any  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  amount  of  $138,000  as  op- 
posed to  the  -amount  requested,  that 
being  $150,000. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia recognizes,  and  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  for  whom  I  am  attempting  to 
speak  today,  recognizes  the  efBcient  and 
valuable  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPARKMAN]. 

I  merely  want  to  make  the  Record 
clear  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  it  did  in 
offering  the  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amount  by  $12,000. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  question  is  put  to  the  Senate,  a  "no" 
vote  would  be  a  vote  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
myself,  to  retain  the  original  request  of 
the  committee  for  $150,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "no" 
vote  would  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

S,  Res.  46 


organization  Aet  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  S.  ndlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  pubUc  and  private  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  including  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967.  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
60  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sea  3.  The  committee  shall  report  lU  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  latet  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $160.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

LIMITATION    OP    STATEMENTS    DTJBINO    TRANSAC- 
TION   OF  BOtrrlNE   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  made  during  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited  to 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
EECooNrrioN    of    senator    stennis    for    so 

MINtrrES   AT   THE   CONCLUSION    OF    MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  morning  business  is  completed 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
ins]  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  Is  authorized  tmder  sec- 
tions 184(a)   and  186  of  the  Legislative  Be- 


CrVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1967 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Acting  At- 
torney General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  assure  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  and  State  jury 
selection  and  service,  to  provide  relief 
against  discriminatory  employment  and 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  with  the  accompanying 
paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES4)LUnON 
INTRODUCED  [ 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolutioni  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  tl^ne,  and  re 
f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1017.  A  blU  to  authorize  1  lie  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  coetj  of  surfacing 
1.8  miles  of  a  cerULin  access  road  In  Putnam 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Commltt^  on  Armed 
Services.  I 

By  Mr.  HELL:  I 

S.  1018.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Isarold  Don- 
ald Koza;  to  the  Committee  oti  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ORUENING   (for  hlnaself  and 
Mr.  BARTurrx)  : 
S.  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  tltW  32,  United 
States   Code,   to  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  far  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Anaed  Services. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GKOEmNO  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  vdhlch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  1020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Thomas;  and 

S.  1021.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Luis 
Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNTTSON: 
S.  1022.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Grace  E. 
Hllller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act    to   require   compliance   wltb   the   pro- 
visions thereof  In  the  performanae  of  certain 
contracts  contemplating  the  manufacture  of 
personal    property;    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  j 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH:      I 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yakbo^ough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  wUlch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
a.  1025.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  s^Ie  or  ship- 
ment  for  use  In  the  United  States  of  the 
chemical  compoxind  known  as  DpT;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NelsoH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  Appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buw- 
STXB,    Mr.    BsooKx,    Mr.    Cask,    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.   Pono,    Mr. 
GRtJXNiNO,  Mr.  Haktse,  Mr.  iNOTm, 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.    KxntrEoT  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Bilr.  Ksntrayr  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCax- 
THT,  Mr.  Montjale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
MusKiB.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rm- 
cofT,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  TTpmos.  Mr. 
WnxiAMs  of  New  Jerseyv  and  Mr. 
YotTNoof  Ohio) : 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  assure  nondlsctlmlnatlon 
in  Pederal  and  State  Jury  selection  and  serv- 
ice, to  provide  relief  against  dlsctlmlnatory 
employment  and  housing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Cltll  Rights, 
and  for  other  purposes;  which  wa«  read  the 
first  time  by  its  title. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  applear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  ' 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8. 1027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1 854  so  as  to  permit  charitable 
contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and  gifts 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Pund 
(UNICEP)  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax, 
estate  tax.  and  gift  tax  purpose*;  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javttb  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appfar  under 
a  separata  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits 
of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act,  and  the  Classification 
Act.  to  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8rb)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronbt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1029.  A  bill  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  amend  further  section 
1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended- 
and 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corpe  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pdlbbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disregard- 
ing, for  purposes  of  determining  need  under 
programs  established  pvirsuant  to  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
of  certain  Income  of  aged  persons  employed' 
under  programs  receiving  assistance  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  McOartht)  : 
8.  1033.  A  bill  to  encourage  Improvements 
In  the  machinery  of  judicial  administration 
by  establUhlng  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial  Assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TrDmos  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 
SJ.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  24  of  each  year  as  Admiral  Nlmltz 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  STATUS  FOR 
FEDERALLY  PAID  NATIONAL 
GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Bartlbtt],  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  will 
confer  Federal  civil  service  status  upon 
all  full-time  federally  paid  technicians 
of  the  National  Guard.  At  present,  for 
example,  these  technicians  do  not  qualify 
for  either  Federal  or  State  retirement  or 
health  benefits.  This  deplorable  situa- 
tion should  be  corrected. 

The  Alaska  National  Guard  was  estab- 
lished prior  to  World  War  n  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  As 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Guard.  I  be- 
came keenly  aware  of  the  invaluable 
services  performed  by  the  technicians 
employed  at  the  various  Guard  stations 
and  hence,  have  long  lamented  their 
present  predicament,  which  is  as  follows: 

They  are  employed  to  care  for  ma- 
terial, armament,  and  equipment  of  the 
National  Guard.  They  must  have  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  of  the  Air  Force. 
Their  compensation  is  fixed  by  these 
Secretaries,  who  designate  the  persons  to 


employ  them.  They  are  paid  directly  h. 
Army  and  Air  Force  finance  officers  fnZ 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  If 
cordingly,  the  majority  of  States  doMt 
consider  them  to  be  State  employees  ^l 
have  not  covered  them  under  retiremwit 
laws  or  other  State  laws  providing  bene 
fits  for  their  public  employees.  At  th^ 
same  time,  the  Federal  courts  have  de- 
termined  that  they  are  not  Federal  em 
ployees  for  purpose  of  laws  relatine  t/i 
the  Federal  civil  service. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  todav 
would  give  belated  recognition  of  the  in 
valuable  service  performed  by  these  key 
employees  of  the  National  Guard  m 
provide  them  with  the  same  retirement 
group  life  and  health  Insurance  and 
other  fringe  benefits  provided  all  other 
Federal  employees.  Prior  service  credit 
will  be  granted  to  the  same  extent  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  it  has 
to  all  others  brought  into  civil  service 
status. 

The  bill  contemplates  the  continua- 
tion, under  statute,  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  by  the  Adjutants  General 
of  the  several  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
under  joint  regulations  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Its  enactment  will  assure,  for  the  same 
40,000  technicians  throughout  the  United 
States,  their  wives  and  families,  a  sena 
of  security  which  they  have  never  had 
before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1019)  to  amend  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Grubnino,  for  himself  and  Mr.  B\Kjtvn, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  709  of  title  32.  United  States  Code.  It 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"i  709.  Technicians:  employment,  use,  statw 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  ol 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  persons  may  be 
employed  in — 

"(1)  the  administration  and  training  of 
the  National  Guard; 

"(2)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  sup- 
plies Issued  to  the  National  Guard  or  the 
armed  forces;  and 

"(3)  the  performance  of  such  other  dutle* 
as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  a  technician  employed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall,  while  so  employed,  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold 
the  military  grade  specified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  for  that  position. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate the  adjutants  general  referred  to  In 
section  314  of  this  title,  or  other  appropriate 
persons,  to  employ  the  technicians  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

"(d)  A  technician  employed  under  sub- 
sectton  (a)  is  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  an  employee 


of  the  United  States.  However,  a  position 
juthorlzed  by  this  section  is  outside  the 
(ompetltlve  service  If  the  techiUclan  cm- 
oloyed  therein  Is  required  under  subsection 
^)  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Guard. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  sections  6644(a) 
jnd  6102  of  title  5  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  concerned  may.  In  the 
0M  ot  technicians  assigned  to  perform  op- 
erational duties  at  air  defense  sites — 

"(1)  prescribe  the  hours  of  duties; 

"(2)  fix  the  rates  of  basic  compensation; 

and 

"(3)  fix  the  rates  of  additional  compensa- 
tion; 

to  reflect  tmusual  tours  of  duty.  Irregular 
additional  duty,  and  work  on  days  that  are 
ordinarily  nonworkdays.  Additional  com- 
pensation under  this  subsection  may  be  fixed 
on  an  annual  basis,  but  no  rate  of  additional 
compensation  on  an  annual  basis  may  exceed 
J5  per  centimi  of  the  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion." 

"(f)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of 
permanent  employees  prescribed  by  section 
1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1BS2,  chapter  664,  as  amended,  (79  Stat.  448) . 
Is  not  applicable  to  technicians  employed 
under  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  82, 
ITnited  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  item: 
"709.  Caretakers  and  clerks." 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following 
Item: 
'709.  Technicians:  employment,  use,  status." 

(c)(1)  SecUon  715(a)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"caused  by  a  person  employed  under  section 
709  of  this  title  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment;". 

(3)  However,  a  claim  accrued  under  section 
716  of  title  32  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  reason  for  the  act  or  omission  of 
a  person  employed  under  section  709  of  that 
title  may  If  otherwise  allowable,  be  settled 
and  paid  under  section  715. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  decision  to  the  contrary,  the  posi- 
tions of  persons  employed  under  section  709 
of  title  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  existing  on 
the  day  immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  the  persons  holding 
such  positions  on  that  day,  shaU,  on  and 
after  that  effective  date,  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  positions  In  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  positions  In  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  or 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Such  po- 
sitions shall  be  outside  the  competitive  serv- 
ice if ,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  the  per- 
sons employed  therein  were,  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  required  to 
be  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or 
the  Air  National  Guard. 

(e)  All  service  imder  section  709  of  title 
82,  United  States  Code,  or  prior  corresponding 
provision  of  law  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  Included  and  credited  in 
the  determination  of  length  of  service  for 
the  purposes  of  leave,  veteran's  preference, 
group  life  and  health  Insurance,  tenure, 
training,  status,  and  other  rights  and  benefits 
of  employees  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  their 
designees,  shall  certify  to  the  Government 
authority  concerned  the  service  history  of  the 
Individual. 

(f)  Annual  leave  and  sick  leave  to  which 
a  technician  was  entitled  on  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  conversion  of  his  posi- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  4  of  this  Act, 
■hall  be  credited  to  him  In  bis  new  position. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  U  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 


of  clause  (5)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause: 
"  (6)   employment  under  section  709  of  title 
32,  or  any  prior  corresponding  provision  of 
law." 

(b)   Notwithstanding    section    709(d)     of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  a  person  who, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Is  em- 
ployed under  section  709  of  title  82,  United 
States  Code,  and  Is  covered  by  an  employee 
retirement  system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by. 
a  State  or  Puerto  Rico,  may  elect,  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  not  to  be 
covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
visions of  sections  8331-6348  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  concerned  or  Puerto  Rico,  to  remain 
covered  by  the  employee  retirement  system 
of.  or  plan  sponsored  by.  that  State  or  Puerto 
Rico.    Unless  such  an  election,  together  with 
a  statement  of  approval  by  the  State  con- 
cerned or  Puerto  Rico,  U  filed  with  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  person  con- 
cerned Is  covered  by  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment provisions  of  sections  8331-8348  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  as  of  that  date.    In  the 
case  of  any  person  who  files  a  valid  election 
under  this  subsection  to  remain  covered  by 
an  employee  retirement  system  of,  or  plan 
sponsored  by.  a  State  or  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  may  pay  the  amount  of  the 
employer's  contributions  to  that  system  or 
plan  that  become  due  for  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
However,  the  payment  by  the  United  States, 
including   any   contribution    that   may    be 
made  by  the  United  States  toward  the  em- 
ployer's tax  Imposed  by  section  8111(a)   of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954,    as 
amended  (26  UjS.C.  3111(a)).  may  not  ex- 
ceed   the    amount    which    the    employing 
agency  would  otherwise  contribute  on  behalf 
of  the  person  to  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
and    DlsabUlty    Pund    tmder    section    8334 
(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.    The  serv- 
ice  under   section    709   of   title   32,   United 
States  Code,  or  prior  corresponding  provision 
of  law,  of  a  person  who  has  made  an  election 
to  remain  covered  by  the  employee  retire- 
ment system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by,  a  State 
or  Puerto  Rico,  shall  not  be  creditable  to- 
ward  eUglblUty  for  or  amount  of  annxilty 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  provisions 
of  sections  8331-«348  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  3.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
218(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  418(b)(5)),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Persons  employed  under 
section  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
who  elected  under  section  2(b)  of  the  Act 
enacting  this  amended  sentence  to  remain 
covered  by  an  employee  retirement  system  of, 
or  plan  sponsored  by,  a  State,  shaU  for  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act,  be  employees  of  the 
State  and  (notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph),  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  coverage  group." 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
709(e)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  fix  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  positions  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  or 
vmder  the  appropriate  prevaUlng  rate  sched- 
vile  In  accordance  with  section  5341  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  as  applicable.  In  fixing 
that  rate: 

(1)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  Is  less  than  the 
mlnlmxun  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  less  than 
the  mlnlmiun  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
or  compensation  level  of  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule,  as  appUcable,  In  which 
his  position  Is  placed,  his  basic  compensation 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  minimum  rate. 

(2)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  equal  to  a 


rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  Is  equal  to  a  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade  or  compensation  level  un- 
der the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule, 
as  appUcable,  in  which  his  position  Is  placed, 
he  shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  that 
rate  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  at  that  rate 
under  the  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as 
appUcable. 

(3)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  Is  between  two 
rates  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  or  which  Is  between  two  rates 
of  the  appropriate  grade  or  compensation 
level  under  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate 
schedule,  as  applicable.  In  which  his  posi- 
tion Is  placed,  he  shaU  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  higher  of  those  two  rates 
under  the  General  Schedule  or  appropriate 
prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  appUcable. 

(4)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule,  or  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade  or  compensation  level  of  the  appropri- 
ate prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  applicable, 
In  which  his  position  Is  placed,  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  basic  compensation  without 
change  In  rate  until — 

(A)  he  leaves  that  position,  or 

(B)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  compen- 
sation at  a  higher  rate, 
but,  when  any  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  any  subse- 
quent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  applicable  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropriate  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Initial  adjust- 
ment of  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  those 
positions  and  technicians,  provided  for  by 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to 
be  transfers  or  promotions  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5334(b)  of  tltie  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  regulations  Issued 
therevmder. 

(c)  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  whose  position  Is  converted  to  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or  to  the  ap- 
propriate prevalUng  rate  schedule,  as  appli- 
cable, who,  prior  to  the  Initial  adjustment  of 
his  rate  of  basic  compensation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  has  earned,  but  has 
not  been  credited  with,  an  Increase  In  that 
rate,  shaU  be  granted  credit  for  such  increase 
before  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  Is  Inl- 
tlaUy  adjusted  under  that  subsection. 

(d)  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  whose  position  Is  converted  to  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  granted 
credit,  for  purposes  of  his  first  step  Increase 
under  the  General  Schediile  or  prevalUng 
rate  schedule,  for  all  saUsfactory  service  per- 
formed by  him  since  his  last  Increase  In  com- 
pensation prior  to  the  Initial  adjustment  of 
his  rate  of  basic  compensation  xmder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  An  Increase  In  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shaU  not  be  held  or 
considered  to  be  an  equivalent  Increase  with 
respect  to  step  Increases  for  technicians 
whose  positions  are  converted  to  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  6332  of  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  or  the  appropriate  pre- 
valUng rate  schedule  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1967,  except  that  no  deductions  or  with- 
holdings from  salary  which  result  therefrom 
shall  commence  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  July  1, 
1967.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  under 
uniform  regulaUons  Jointly  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Air  Force  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 
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WELFARE    AND   PENSION   PLAN 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
private  retirement  plans  represent  a 
major  element  in  the  economic  security 
of  millions  of  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents. The  contributions  to  tjhese  plans 
by  workers  and  employers  have  built  up 
huge  tax-free  funds  which  ate  a  source 
of  great  economic  power  and  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  public  at  large. 

While  the  public  Interest  inlsound  pri- 
vate pension  plans  justifies  special  tax 
concessions,  unless  the  funds  ultimately 
are  vised  for  the  workers,  this  purpose  Is 
not  met.  The  management  of  the  funds 
is  therefore  of  direct  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  i 

Although  the  vast  majorltty  of  such 
funds  are  soundly  managed  ^ere  have 
been  trustees  who,  for  personal  profit, 
have  engaged  in  conduct  which  en- 
dangered the  Interests  of  thq  actual  or 
potential  beneficiaries. 

The  President  has  recommeiided  legis- 
lation to  protect  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents from  mishandling  ©f  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  I 

The  legislation  I  am  IntrodUcing  today 
will  impose  a  minimum  and  Uniform  fi- 
duciary responsibility  on  pensons  han- 
dling welfare  and  pension  funds,  and  im- 
pose civil  liability  on  those  w^ho  breach 
this  standard. 

In  order  to  assure  ordinary  care  and 
prudence  In  handling  the  welfare  and 
pension  fimds,  persons  manjaglng  the 
funds  must  be  responsible  as  fiduciaries 
to  the  funds  and  the  particlbants  and 
their  beneficiaries.  While  trie  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  a  fund  may  presently  be 
lost  by  the  trustees  making  prohibited 
transactions,  no  penalty  either  criminal 
or  civil  is  imposed  on  the  trustees. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  welfare 
and  pension  plans,  coupled  w|th  uncer- 
tainty about  the  rights  of  the  employees 
participating  In  them,  havg  afforded 
opportiuiities  for  abuse.  Legal  protec- 
tion against  such  abuse  has  be<ni  depend- 
ent on  State  laws.  However,  u^ider  many 
of  these  laws  the  extent  to  \*hich  per- 
sons handling  such  funds  are; bound  by 
the  resp-Dnslbilitles  and  stajidards  of 
"trustees"  is  uncertain. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  or  plan 
may  relieve  such  persons  of  tha  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  the  usual  standards  of 
prudence.  Furthermore,  In  stme  cases 
employees  attempting  to  bring  piiit  to  en- 
force their  rights  to  potential  benefits 
have  been  denied  relief  on  the  grounds 
that  the  plans  are  gratuities  and  there- 
fore the  prospective  donees  have  no  legal 
rights.  In  the  Instances  courts  have 
failed  to  explicitly  recognize  m  fiduciary 
obligation  extending  from  plan|  adminis- 
trators to  employees. 

Even  in  States  where  employees  are 
permitted  to  sue,  most  poten^al  plain- 
tlfTs  would  lack  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion or  the  financial  means  to  pursue  this 
course  of  action. 

The  proposed  bill  will  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  prescribing  the  dutiei  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  "fiduciaries"  land  pre- 
venting the  terms  of  a  plan  or  agreement 
from  immunizing  them  from  penalties 
for  negligence.  The  rights  o"  potential 
beneficiaries  to  sue  are  cleariy  spelled 
out  and  in  addition  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  is  authorized  to  bring  legal  action. 
To  make  this  authority  more  meaning- 
ful the  Secretary  is  given  additional  in- 
vestigatory and  enforcement  powers.  In 
addition  the  disclosure  provisions  are 
strengthened  so  that  a  soimd  basis  for 
evaluating  fiduciary  conduct  is 
established. 

One  other  major  change  is  made  by 
the  bill.  Investments  by  retirement 
funds  in  the  securities  of  the  employer 
company  are  limited  to  10  percent  of  the 
fund.  This  serves  to  minimize  the  in- 
vestment risk  in  the  absence  of  arms- 
length  bargaining.  It  also  protects  the 
fund  in  the  event  the  employer  goes  out 
of  business  for  any  reason.  A  fimd 
which  ceases  to  receive  employer  contri- 
butions will  suffer  in  any  event  and  if  the 
acciunulated  funds  are  also  tied  to  the 
business  of  the  employer,  the  result  is 
catastrophic. 

Finally  the  biU  would  provide  added 
protection  by  authorizing  the  removal  of 
any  fiduciary  who  has  participated  in  a 
breach  of  trust  and  by  barring  a  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  from  serving  in  any  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity for  5  years  after  conviction  or 
after  termination  of  his  prison  sentence. 

The  need  for  a  bill  on  this  subject  was 
made  clear  by  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  McCleUan  committee  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  and  by  the  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pension  Funds  and  Other  Private  Retire- 
ment and  Welfare  Fvmds.  While  other 
problems  in  connection  with  such  funds 
have  not  yet  been  solved,  the  urgent  need 
for  protection  from  mismanagement 
cannot  be  set  aside. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  which  will  protect  the 
future  of  millions  of  American  workers 
and  their  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
analysis  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1024)  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROTJGH  is  as  follows: 
A..ALYSIS   or  Major   OBjicnvES  op   Amznd- 

MENTS  TO  WEXFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS  Dl3- 

cLosxTRB  Act 

The  changes  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  fall  In  three  cate- 
gories : 

1.  The  prescription  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  upon  persons  handling 
welfare  and  pension  funds;  the  imposition 
of  clvU  liability  for  a  breach  of  such  duties 
and  responsibilities;  provision  for  the  remedy 
of  such  breaches  by  civil  action,  Including 
the  right  to  recover  funds  lost  by  reason  of 
the  breach;  and  disqualification  of  persons 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  from  serving  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  with  respect  to  welfare 
and  pension  funds. 

2.  Collateral  changes  In  the  existing  law 
necessary  to  enforce  and  Implement  the  new 
provisions  relating  to  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility.   These  changes  expand  the  in^iestiga- 


tory  and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Secte- 
tary  of  Labor  and  expand  the  financial  re. 
porting  requirements  to  aid  In  Implementing 
the  provisions  concerning  fiduciary  reepon 
slbUlty.  ' 

3.  Minor  technical  modifications  of  th« 
law. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  pertaining  to 
fiduciary  responsibility  are  similar  to  the 
general  principles  and  rules  evolved  br 
courts  of  equity  for  the  governing  of  the 
conduct  of  trustees,  with  certain  modlflca- 
tions  deemed  to  be  appropriate  and  desirable 
In  the  operation  of  the  particular  types  o( 
funds  covered  under  the  bill. 

The  imposition  of  a  fiduciary  responai. 
blllty  on  persons  handling  welfare  and  pen- 
sion  funds  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fuadj 
and  the  interests  of  the  participants  and 
their  beneficiaries  from  losses  arising  from 
lack  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  tba 
management  and  investment  of  the  fund*. 
Existing  Federal  law  makes  theft,  embezzle- 
ment, bribery  and  kickbacks  In  connection 
with  welfare  and  pension  plans  Federal 
crimes;  but  it  does  not  deal  with  breachei 
of  fiduciary  responsibility  except  to  the  limit- 
ed extent  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  the  tax  exempt  status  of  a 
pension  fund  may  be  lost  If  the  Investment! 
made  by  the  trustees  constitute  so-called 
prohibited  transactions  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Code.  These  provisions  of  the  Code 
have  not  proved  adequate  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  fiduciary  responsibility  par- 
ticularly since  use  of  this  sanction  in  effect 
penalizes  the  participants  and  beneflclarlea 
perhaps  more  severely  than  the  persons  re- 
sponsible  for  the  prohibited  transactions. 

Legal  protection  against  breaches  of  trust 
has  generally  been  left  to  State  law.  How- 
ever, the  mere  labeling  of  employee  benefit 
funds  as  "trust  funds"  does  not  by  Itself 
Impose  on  the  persons  handling  such  fundi 
the  law  regulating  the  duties  of  a  trustee. 
The  terms  of  the  plan,  trust  agreement,  or 
other  agreement  under  which  the  fund  ii 
established  and  operated  may  relieve  such 
persons  of  duties  which  otherwise  the  law 
would  regulate  and  define.  Moreover,  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  under  existing 
law  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  par- 
ticipants of  the  plan  have  enforceable  rights 
against  the  plan  or  the  administrators. 

The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  by  its  tenna 
prescribes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  persons  defined  therein  as  "fiduciaries" 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  plan,  trust,  or  other 
agreement  under  which  the  fund  is  estab- 
lished and  operated  cannot;  Immunize  such 
persons  or  relieve  them  from  liability  for 
the  breach  of  their  fiduciary  duties  and 
respK>nstbllities. 

In  OBXter  to  establish  effective  sanctions, 
the  bill  expands  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
While  the  bill  also  creates  civil  remedlet 
for  participants  and  beneficiaries  with  re- 
spect to  breaches  of  trust,  self-policing  of 
benefit  funds  on  their  part  Is  not  a  sutBcient 
nor  adequate  method  of  Insuring  that  such 
tunds  are  not  misused.  In  addition,  it  Is 
necessary  to  insure  that  criminal  element* 
do  not  Infiltrate  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  these  funds.  Accordingly,  there  is 
a  specific  prohibition  against  certain  con- 
victed criminals  serving  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity. 

Further  and  more  detailed  disclosure  a< 
to  the  financial  operations  of  these  funds  la 
a  necessary  complement  to  the  Imposition 
of  fiduciary  responsibility.  It  is  well-estab- 
lished that  fiduciaries  are  required  to  give  a 
detailed  accounting  of  their  stewardship. 
Present  disclosure  provisions  limit  the 
Eimount  and  type  of  financial  Information 
regarding  these  funds.  It  Is  essential  tbrt 
further  dlscloeure  be  obtained  so  as  to  pro- 
vide participants  and  beneficiaries  with  an 
adequate  basis  for  evaluating  the  fiduciary'! 
performance  of  his  obligations. 
Finally,  experience  In  administering  th* 
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,-ent  law  has  denfonstrated  that  minor 
finical  amendments  are  needed  to  resolve 
^ain  details  of  procedure  and  to  otherwise 
3^  the  law  more  workable. 

fg,     NEED       FOB      A       MORE       COMPREHENSIVI 
^l,pBOACH    TO    PENSION    PLAN    LEGISI,ATION 

llr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
introduced  today  by  the  disthigiushed 
genator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
^administration's pension  biU.  to  regu- 
late the  pension  and  welfare  fimds, 
fbich  follows  the  President's  message 
jn  this  subject. 

Let  me  state  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
administration  bill  omits  the  solution 
of  soma  very  serious  problems,  specifl- 
caUy  with  relation  to  vesting,  funding, 
oortability  of  pension  credits,  reinsur- 
lace  of  pensions.  In  addition,  there  are 
various  procedural  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  could  be  materiaUy  improved. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  am  pre- 
paring a  comprehensive  bill  which  will 
dMil  with  all  of  these  questions  as  well 
as  those  dealt  with  in  the  President's 
Mil  as  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yahborough].  I  will  offer  it. 
I  expect,  sometime  within  the  next  week 
or  10  days.  ^  ^ 

I  state  this  merely  for  the  information 
of  Senators  who  may  be  reading  the 
Yarborough  bUl  and  the  statement  with 
relation  to  it. 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  SALE  OR 
SHIPMENT  FOR  USE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  CHEM- 
ICAL COMPOUND  KNOWN  AS  DDT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
pn*ibit  the  sale  or  shipment  for  use  of 
DDT  In  this  country. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  widespread,  un- 
regulated use  of  highly  toxic  pesticides 
such  as  DDT.  DDT  is  spreading  all  over 
the  globe.  It  is  in  our  soil,  in  our  water. 
in  reindeer  In  Alaska  and  penguins  in  the 
Antarctic. 

DDT  is  one  of  the  most  persistent — 
remaining  toxic  for  10  years  or  more 
after  application — of  more  than  60,000 
chemical  preparations  now  registered  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  more  danger- 
ous characteristic  of  DDT,  is  that  it  is 
accumulated  by  certain  animals  in  their 
bodies  in  amounts  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  flora  and  faima  on  which  they 
feed.  The  effects  of  this  concentration 
of  DDT— Including  lowered  reproduc- 
tion, reduced  numbers  of  normal  off- 
spring, and  sudden  death  of  the  orga- 
nism imder  stress — mark  DDT  as  a  most 
serious  environmental  threat. 

DDT  was  first  used  in  the  1940*8  to 
control  mosquitos,  flies,  and  other  disease 
carriers.  Strains  resistant  to  this  pesti- 
cide soon  developed  and  its  effectiveness 
was  thus  reduced.  DDT  also  was  used 
on  farm  and  forest  land  insects  but  some 
of  these  also  developed  resistance. 

Because  of  the  hazards  involved,  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  and 
the  Forest  Service  have  stopped  spraying 
their  forests  with  DDT.  Many  commu- 
nities have  begun  using  substitutes  for 
DDT  in  their  battle  against  pests,  partic- 
ularly the  Dutch  Elm  beetle.  But  some 
communities  are  still  fogging  DDT  all 
over  the  landscape.  This  ought  to  stop 
iounediately. 


DDT  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  this 
country  because  it  is  cheap  and  easy  to 
apply.  But  the  point  is  also  that  good 
substitutes  are  available.  We  can  drop 
DDT  right  now  and  use  other  pesticides 
to  do  the  same  job.  Many  of  the  substi- 
tutes avaUable  are  more  expensive  than 
DDT,  but  when  our  health  and  well- 
being  are  at  stake,  money  should  be  no 
object. 

This  proposal  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT 
is  based  on  innumerable  scientific  studies 
which  have  been  carried  on  over  the 
years  and  which  have  demonstrated  the 
hazards  of  its  use.  Studies  in  Wisconsin 
have  shown  concentrations  of  DDT  in 
muskies,  bass,  walleyes,  and  other  game 
fish  from  inland  waters  as  well  as  in 
various  kinds  of  fish  in  Lake  Michigan. 
A  recent  study  in  California  concluded 
that  DDT  is  now  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Pacific  Basin  and  that 
comparatively  high  residue  levels  are 
present  in  marine  birds.  The  oceans  are 
assuming  increased  importance  as  a 
source  of  human  food  and  we  are  filling 
them  with  residues  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides like  DDT. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  report  all  the 
studies  that  have  shown  the  harmful 
effects  of  DDT.  The  facts  are  clear— 
we  have  succeeded  in  the  20-odd  years 
since  DDT  has  been  on  the  market  in 
polluting  our  environment  with  it.  We 
have  seriously  polluted  m  20  years  an 
environment  which  was  unpolluted  for 
billions  of  years. 

Banning  DDT  alone  Is  not  the  answer 
to  the  pesticide  problem.  Pesticides  are 
obviously  of  great  value  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  continuing, 
unregulated  use  of  pesticides  will  in- 
evitably be  harmful  to  a  lot  of  people. 

This  bill  would  have  no  effect  on  thou- 
sands of  widely  used  and  less  persistent 
pesticides.  In  order  to  avoid  further 
problems  with  pesticides,  a  national 
commission  should  be  set  to  study  all 
pesticides  and  to  establish  strict  regula- 
tions governing  their  use^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1025)  to  prohibit  the  sale 
or  shipment  for  use  in  Uie  United  States 
of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
DDT,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


employees  who  are  appointed  to  positions 
as  Federal  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Employees  in  the  county  offices  of  the 
ASCS  are  not  technically  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  share  an  extremely  close 
relationship  to  the  Federal  Government, 
however.  Their  salaries  are  paid  en- 
tirely out  of  Federal  funds,  and  in  recent 
years  Congress  has  extended  to  these  em- 
ployees the  benefits  of  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and, 
the  Severance  Pay  Act. 

Under  present  law,  when  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  is  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  begins  his  Federal  service  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  general  schedule,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  years  he  may  have  served  in 
a  county  office  or  the  degree  of  experi- 
ence he  has  attained.  He  accumulates 
annual  leave  on  the  basis  of  a  beginning 
employee  and  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining seniority  for  a  reduction  in 
force,  his  ASCS  service  is  not  considered. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  Incentive  at  the 
present  time  for  this  employee  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  knows  that  the  only  dif- 
ference insofar  as  employee  benefits  are 
concerned  is  that  his  salary  may  be  re- 
duced and  his  seniority  abolished. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  recruit- 
ment of  experienced,  qualified  persons 
now  serving  in  the  ASCS  county  offices. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1028)  to  extend  certain 
benefits  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act,  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  and 
the  Classification  Act  to  employees  of 
county  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 
OP  THE  ANNUAL  AND  SICK 
LEAVE  ACT  TO  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  J^eave  Act,  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act,  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  to  employees  of  county  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act. 

This  bill  would  recognize  periods  of 
employment  service  in  the  county  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  for  the  purposes  of 
salary  adjustment,  armual  and  sick  leave, 
and  reductions  in  force  for  county  office 


CHANGES  IN  STATUTES  RELATING 
TO  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  SERV- 
ING ABROAD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  make  sev- 
eral changes  in  statutes  relating  to  civil- 
ian personnel  serving  abroad.  These 
provisions  are  identical  to  those  in  8. 
3247,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1966,  but  which  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  ad- 
journment. 

These  persormel  provisions,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Vietnam  amendments, 
are  designed  to  provide  certain  benefits 
to  personnel  serving  in  hazardous  areas, 
such  as  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  take  early  action  on  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECORn  the 
text  of  the  bill,  an  explanaticai  of  it,  and 
a  tabulation  of  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 
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It  Is  proposed  that  part  of  title  6  of  tbe 
0JS.  Code  relating  to  leave  be  amended  by 
lading  new  section  6326. 

nie  new  language  provides  that,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  no  charge 
igsUist  leave  shall  be  made  for  any  absence 
doe  to  injury  or  illness  sustained  abroad 
M  an  officer  or  employee  as  a  result  of  hos- 
tUe  activity  or  clearly  caused  by  the  fact 
XbmX  he  waa  located  abroad.  The  provision 
«iU  permit  an  absence  without  charge  to 
laave  in  those  extraordinary  situations  in 
irtilch  officers  and  employees  sustain  serious 
Ulneeses  or  crippling  injuries  from  physical 
Tlole&ce  and  unavoidable  involvement  in 
mi.  guerrilla  and  militant  insurgent  sltu- 
attons,  or  localized  hostile  mob  actions.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  will  protect  the  employee's  earning 
power  In  those  situations  where  prolonged 
disability  results  from  illness  which  can  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
MTTlng  abroad  and  which  would  not  have 
occurred  had  he  remained  in  tbe  United 
States.  Personnel  serving  abroad  particu- 
larly in  the  tropics  are  exposed  to  a  wide 
range  of  disabling  and  disfiguring  diseases. 
Tbe  authority  granted  by  this  section  will 
m&ke  it  possible  to  retain  them  in  pay  status 
Willie  rendering  them  all  necessary  hospltali- 
Btkm  and  related  care. 

PiovlBlon  is  made  for  tbe  retroactive  appli- 
catton  of  this  amendment  to  January  1965. 
smce  that  date  a  number  of  employees  have 
been  seriously  injured  due  to  a  step-up  in 
bottile  acts  against  U.S.  installations  and 
employees  abroad,  including  the  1965  terror- 
Ut-type  attack  against  the  chancery  in  Sai- 


gon.   Providing  for  the  retroactive  appUca-     employees  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  thi» 
tlon  of  this  amendment  will  enable  such     provision. 

Subchapter  m  of  Chapter  69  of  Title  6  of  U.S.  Code. 

OVEBSKAS  DDTEBENTIAI,  AND   AU,OWANCXS 


Existing  legislation 
Sec.  692S.  A  post  dUferentlal  may  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  conditions  of  environ- 
ment which  differ  substantially  from  condi- 
tions of  environment  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  warrant  additional  com- 
pensation as  a  recruitment  and  retention 
incentive.  Such  differential  also  may  be 
granted  to  any  employee  who  is  officially  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States  who  is  on  ex- 
tended detail  in  a  foreign  area.  Additional 
compensation  paid  as  a  post  differential  shall 
not  In  any  Instance  exceed  26  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  basic  compensation. 


Proposed  legislation 
Sec.  5926.  A  post  differential  may  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  conditions  of  environ- 
ment which  differ  substantially  from  condi- 
tions of  environment  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  warrant  additional  com- 
pensation as  a  recruitment  and  retention 
mcentlve.  Such  differential  also  may  be 
granted  to  any  employee  who  is  officially 
stationed  in  the  United  States  who  is  on 
extended  detail  In  a  foreign  area.  Additional 
compensation  paid  as  a  post  differential  shall 
not  in  any  instance  exceed  26  per  centum  of 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation,  except  that 
in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  unusual  dan- 
ger of  injury  due  to  hostile  activity  such 
additional  compensation  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum. 


This  section  amends  section  6926  of  title 
6  U.S.  Code  (which  relates  to  post  differen- 
tials) to  authorize  the  payment  of  up  to  60 
percent  of  basic  compensation  to  offleers 
and  employees  serving  in  a  foreign  area 
where  there  Is  unusual  danger  from  hostile 
activity.  The  current  situation  In  Vlet-Nam 
exemplifies  the  need  and  tbe  Justification 
for  an  additional  allowance  for  personnel  In 
strife-torn  areas.  In  addition  to  the  dcmgera 
of  violence  attendant  upon  assignment  In 
Saigon  employees  are  required  to  travel  over 
many  parts  of  the  country,  much  of  wblcb 
is  under  Vletcong  attack. 


Btiimaled  cost  for  1st  year's  operation —  Under  authority  o/  a  bill  to  improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situations,  and  for  other  purposes 


Section  of  bUl 

Estimated  1st  year  direct  appropriations  cost 

State 

AID 

U8IA 

Total 

fl«L  1   Travel  fsec.  911(11).  Foreien  Service  Act) 

$106,200 

18,000 

29,260 

6,950 
0 

53,000 
10,860 

3,000 
275,000 

$26,525 

9,000 

14,828 

1,400 
1.S00 

0 
4,650 

9,000 
4.800,000 

$105,276 

3,000 

4.876 

1,400 
0 

96,000 
2.100 

8.000 
460,000 

$238,000 

The  additional  costs  of  tliis  amendment  for  the  1st 
year  are  estimated  as  follows: 
(a)  150  dependents  a  year  with  unosaal  medical 
problems  will  be  brought  to  Washington 
from  their  home  leave  address  for  diagnosis 
and/or  treatment  at  an  average  travel  cost 
of$200each      

30,000 

(b)  60  persons  will  be  authorlred  to  make  round 
trip  economy  flights  from  foreign  posts  to 
their  homes  In  comiection  with  emergencies 
in  their  family  at  an  average  cost  of  $975 

48.750 

(c)  Preparation    and    transportation    to    their 
former  homes  of  the  remains  of  25  persons 
who  die  in  tbe  United  States  at  an  average 

8,750 

(d)  Travel  of  10  wives  of  offloera  or  employees  lor 
training  In  special  cases  at  an  average  of 
$lBOeactt — . 

1,100 

(e)  Travel  of  160  employees  to  make  an  average 
of  1.8  trips  each  to  visit  dependents  evacu- 
ated   from    post.      AID    now    has    this 
authority 

8«e.  2.  Continued  hospitaUzatlon  after  separaUon   (sec.  944, 
Foreign  Servloc  Act) .- 

Medical  treatment  of  an  estimated  25  employees  and 
25  dependents  a  year  would  be  conUnued  after 
teparation  at  an  average  cost  of  $350  each. 
8«.3.  Absence  resultmg  from  hostile  activity  (subch.  II,  of  ch. 
63  of  6  U.S.C.6325,  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951). 
It  Is  estimated  that  10  emplovees  a  year  will  be  absent 
from  work,  because  of  acts  of  hostile  forces  or  due  to 
their  location  abroad,  for  an  average  of  3  months 
each  without  charge  to  leave  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3,000  each.    However,  it  is  estimated  that  5  of 
these  employees  would  remain  on  full  salary  under 
current  authority.    Therefore,  the  actual  1-year 
direct  costs  would  be  $15,000. 
B«c.  4.  Haiardous  duty  diaerentlal  beyond  25  percent  (5  U.S.O. 

6925,  Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowances  Act) 

It  Is  estimated  that  during  the  1st  year  1,900  employ- 
ees will  be  eligible  for  the  additional  25  percent 
hatardous  duty  differential  for  service  In  Vietnam. 
(An  average  differential  payment  of  $2,939.) 

149,000 
17,600 

15,000 
5.585.000 

Total  direct  appropriations  costs,  1st  year 

395, 050 

4,900,975 

660,375 

5,855,500 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  aecUon 


1011  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  Ufi.  In- 


formation Agency,  and  I  sun  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
biU  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  biU 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Director  of  the  UJ3. 
Information  Agency  in  regard  to  it  dated 
January  27,  1967,  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  the  explanation  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  sectlon-by-section  analysis,  and 
explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1030)  to  amend  further 
section  1011  of  the  UjS.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1030 
A  bill  to  amend  further  section  1011  of  the 
United   States   Information   and   Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   RepTBsentativea   of   the    United   Statet 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1011  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  aa 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  ", 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  413  of  tbe  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  of  investments  in  en- 
terprises pnxluclng  or  distributing  infotma- 
tional  media"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thersof 
"of  convertibility  to  dollars  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies resulting  from  the  sale  or  licensing 
abroad  of  American  informational  and  ed- 
ucational materials  which  he  detarmlnes  to 
be". 

(2)  By  changing  the  first  comma  of  tbe 
proviso  in  subsection  (a)  to  a  period  and 
striking  out  everything  thereafter. 

(3)  By  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  "There  is  hereby 
established  an  Informational  Media  Guar- 
anty Fund  which  shall  be  available  withont 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  payments  under 
Informational  media  gtiarantiee.  The  Fund 
■haU  consist  of  all  dollar  amounts  available 
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for  guaranties  hereunder  and  c  ther  assets 
on  hand  and  hereafter  derived  f n  im  the  pro- 
gram, and  shall  assume  the  Uapllltles  and 
other  obligations  pertaining  thereto. 

(4)  By  striking  out  subsectlAi  (c)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "ObU  ;atlons  for 
guaranty  contracts  under  this  s(  ctlon  shall 
be  recorded  against  the  funds  huretofore  or 
hereafter  available  for  such  guiranty  con- 
tracts In  an  amount  not  less  tian  50  per 
centum  of  the  contractual  llablUt  ?  therefor." 

(5)  In  subsection  (d)  by  adding  the  words 
"heretofore  or  hereafter"  after  [the  words 
"Foreign  currencies",  by  strlklnd  out  "after 
June  30,  1955,",  and  by  substltutl:  ig  the  word 
"Fund"  for  "special  account". 

(6)  By  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"The  Director  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  fees  for  the  Issuance  of  guiranty  con- 
tracts, or  amendments  thereto,  i.nd  all  fees 
collected  shall  be  deposited  In  th»  Fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  pajments  i  nder  Infor- 
mational media  guaranties." 

(7)  By  striking  out  subsectloi  (g)  In  its 
entirety  and  by  redesignating  sut  section  (h) 
aa  subsection  (g). 

(8)  By  striking  out  the  newly  designated 
subsection  (g)(1)  and  insertlig  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
U.S.  dollar  balance  of  the  Fund  tq  810,000,000 
and  to  restore  any  Impairment  to  !the  author- 
ized capital  of  the  Fiind." 

(9)  In  the  newly  designated  subsection 
(g)  (2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  in- 
terest accrued  on  notes"  and  ^bstltutlng 
tbe  word  "Fund"  for  "special  account." 

(10)  By  striking  out  the  flrst  sentence  of 
the  newly  designated  subsection  (g)  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  can- 
cel all  notes  Issued  or  assxiBied  b|  the  Direc- 
tor for  purposes  of  payments  under  Infor- 
laational  media  guaranties,  and  »\im»  owing 
and  unpaid  thereon,  including  i  interest  to 
tbe  Ume  of  canceUaUon." 

The  letter,  section-by-sectlon  analysis, 
and  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  P^ul- 
BHiGHT,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Information  AotNCT, 
Washington,  DC,  Januarjf  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Httbhit  H.  Humphrkt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dbar  Ma.  VicB  PREStDBNT:  I  hav^  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  Iti  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  tcuamend  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  an 
explanation  thereof.  The  draft  bill  and  ex- 
planation have  also  been  submitted  to  the 
House  otf  Representatives. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  would  revise  the 
basic  authority  of  the  Informattonal  Media 
Guaranty  Program  (IMG),  Is  Sdentlcal  to 
3.  2256  which  was  submitted  by  ithe  Agency 
to  th«  last  Congress.  No  actio*  had  been 
taken  on  that  bill  when  the  89Mi  Congress 
adjourned  sine  die.  Proposals  toi  revise  IMO 
were  also  submitted  to  the  88tjh  Congress 
{3.  2689)   but  were  not  acted  upon. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  consider  pro- 
posed amendments  to  IMG  In  ttie  last  two 
Oongresses  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
year  the  Committee  instructed  in  its  report 
on  H.R.  18119,  which  Included  the  Agency's 
appropriation  for  FT  1967,  that  the  IMG 
program  be  phased  out.  In  vtew  of  this 
Instruction,  the  IMG  program  will  be  phased 
out  unless  early  and  favorable  acKon  Is  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  legislation  stich  as  that 
transmitted  herewith. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congrett,  February 
a,  1966,  proposing  the  International  Educa- 
tional and  Health  Acts  of  196S,  tlie  President 
urged  the  Congress  to. enact  legislation  to 
permit  improvements  in  the  IMG  program. 

Qi  view  of  the  Importance  ot  tiia  program 


and  Its  present  status  the  Agency  urges  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  proposals 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  the  draft  bill  woiild  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonabo  H.  Marks, 

Director. 


Section  by  Section  Analysis 

SECTION  1(1) 

This  subsection  amends  section  1011(a)  of 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  by  making 
a  technical  change  In  the  language  and  by 
deleting  a  reference  to  section  413  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  That  section 
has  been  superseded  by  sections  221  and  222 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  Both  the  original  section  413, 
now  repealed,  and  the  current  sections  221 
and  223  are  concerned  primarily  with  guaran- 
ties of  capital  Investments  abroad  against 
conSscatlon  or  expropriation,  or  by  reason  of 
war.  and  guaranties  of  convertibility  of  earn- 
ings from  such  foreign  investments.  They 
have  little  relevance  to  guaranties  of  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds  from  the  export  of 
U.S.  informational  materials.  Accordingly, 
the  reference  to  section  413  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  is  deleted  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  being  unnecessary  and, 
for  the  most  part,  lnai>pllcable.  Similar 
references  In  other  section*  of  the  IMG  legis- 
lation are  also  deleted  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  order  to  bring  the  IMG  legislation 
up  to  date  and  to  make  It  all-inclusive. 

SECTION    1(2) 

This  subsection  restates  In  subsection 
1011(a)  that  the  purpose  of  making  In- 
formational media  guaranties  shall  be  the 
achievement  of  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage does  not  Include,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  section  1011(a)  which 
states  that  the  purpose  of  making  Informa- 
tional media  guaranties  shall  also  Include  the 
objectives  of  sections  413(b)  (4)  (A)  and 
413(b)  (4)  (G)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Such  subsections  have 
been  rei>ealed  and  their  substance  Is  now 
Included  In  sections  221  and  222  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
These  sections  specifically  include  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas  as  an 
objective  of  Investment  guaranties. 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  repeal  and  re- 
codification of  the  referenced  sections,  and 
since  economic  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas  Is  not  a  primary  purpose  of  IMG, 
such  references  are  no  longer  necessary  In 
IMG  legislation  and  have  been  deleted. 
Moreover,  the  purpose  as  stated  In  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass all  foreign  policy  objectives. 

SECTION   1(3) 

This  subsection  revises  the  current  legis- 
lation by  creating  an  Informational  Media 
Guaranty  Fund  to  replace  both  the  existing 
borrowing  authority  and  the  "Special  Ac- 
count." It  Is  expected  that  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill  the 
Agency  will  draw  down  from  the  Treasury 
the  balance  available  against  notes  author- 
ized by  the  present  statute  and  deposit  such 
draw-down  to  the  Special  Account.  Upon 
enactment  of  this  subsection  the  Special 
Account  balance  and  the  market  value  of 
foreign  currencies  on  hand  will  become  the 
Initial  capital  of  the  Fund. 

The  dollar  value  of  foreign  currencies  held 
by  the  Agency  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  legislation  and  foreign  cxirrencles  re- 
ceived thereafter  under  contracts  of  guaranty 
wUI  be  Included  as  assets  of  the  Fund.  Theee 
currencies  will  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  the  dollar  proceeds  will  become  avail-' 
able  for  liquidation  of  obligations.  The 
present  823,000,000  borrowing  authority  will 
be  repealed  and  public  debt  financing  will 


be  discontinued.  The  proposed  language  wui 
make  section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  the 
sole  and  all-lncluslve  statutory  basis  for  malt- 
ing inforrnatlonal  media  guaranties. 

SECTION    1(4) 

This  subsection  repeals  the  formula  for 
computing  the  maximum  In  guaranties  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  and 
provides  a  new  formvila.  The  new  formula 
permits  guaranty  contracts  to  be  obligated 
against  the  Fund  In  an  amount  ranging  from 
50%  to  100%  of  the  face  amount  of  such 
contracts.  The  amount  of  guar.-.nty  out- 
standing  at  any  one  time  may  not,  of  couree, 
exceed  twice  the  amount  In  the  Fund.  This 
authority  will  permit  the  extension  of  more 
convertibility  coverage  with  smaller  appro- 
priations. Greater  operational  flexibility  will 
be  possible  than  under  the  old  formula. 

Experience  shows  that  due  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund  feature  which  permits  sales  pro- 
ceeds  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  under 
the  program  to  be  reused,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  payments  under  each  guaranty 
contract  are  financed  by  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  currencies  purchased  under  that  con- 
tract. 

SECTION  1(5) 

This  subsection  deletes  a  reference  to  June 
30,  1955  which  Is  no  longer  necessary.  This 
date  was  included  In  the  legislation  in  the 
course  of  prior  amendments  to  establish  the 
date  when  assets  of  the  Informational  Media 
Guaranty  program  were  segregated  from  as- 
sets of  the  Investment  Guaranty  Program. 

The  words  "heretofore  or  hereafter"  are 
added  to  make  certain  that  the  dollar  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  sale  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies held  In  the  IMG  Inventory  at  the 
time  of  enactment  or  acquired  through  oper- 
ation of  the  program  under  the  revised  au- 
thority will  be  deposited  Into  the  Informa- 
tional Media  Guaranty  Fund,  where  they  will 
be  continuously  available  for  payment  of 
guaranties.  It  also  substitutes  the  word 
"Fund"  for  the  words  "Special  Account"  to 
maintain  consistency  of  terminology. 

SECTION    1(6) 

This  subsection  deletes  the  reference  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  smended, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Director  to  charge 
a  minimum  fee  of  not  more  than  $50.00  for 
the  Issuance  of  an  IMG  contract.  The  latter 
authority  was  necessary  when  IMG  fees  were 
set  by  law  at  ICi  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
contract.  Since  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  establish  a  schedule 
of  fees  the  authority  for  a  minimum  fee  H 
unnecessary. 

SECTION   1(7) 

This  subsection  repeals  In  Its  entirety  the 
present  section  1011(g)  which  was  a  transi- 
tional provision  covering  the  segregation  of 
borrowing  authority  and  assets  of  IMG  from 
the  borrowing  authority  and  assets  of  the 
Investment  Guaranty  Program  which  took 
place  In  1966.  The  subsection  Is,  therefore, 
no  longer  necessary. 

SECTION    1(8) 

This  subsection  redesignates  the  present 
section  1011(h)  (1)  as  section  1011(g)  (1)  and 
authorizes  no-year  appropriations  to  bring 
the  VS.  dollar  balance  of  the  newly  created 
fund  up  to  the  authorized  maximum  of 
$10,000,000  ard  thereafter  to  restore  Impair- 
ment  to  the  fund. 

SECTION   1(9) 

This  subsection  revises  section  1011(h)(2) 
by  redesignating  it  as  1011(g)  (2)  and  by  de- 
leting the  reference  therein  to  "Interest  ac- 
crued on  notee".  With  the  cancellation  of 
Indebtedness  and  repeal  of  the  borrowing 
authority  there  will  be  no  further  Interest 
accrual. 

SECTION   1(10) 

This  BUtorsECtion  modtfles  sectidn  1011 
(h)(3)  bfiredesignatlng  It  as  1011(g)(3)  and 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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-Y-Ancel  aU  Indebtedness  on  the  eSpctlve 
^^f  the  Act,  including  interest  upon 
"iL  issued  or  assumed  by  the  Director  for 
!;n<!es  of  oayments  under  IMG.  Cancella- 
Sm  ^indebtedness  to  the  Treasury  arising 
ll  pubUc  debt  financing  of  certain  other 
^!^ent  programs  has  been  authorized 
S  mecongress  In  the  past.  Obviously  there 
?M  way  for  such  internal  "debt"  to  be 
Jjuldated  other  than  by  acUon  of  the 
Congress. 


EXPLANATION     OF     PROPOSED     LEGISLATION 
GENERAL 

The  Durpasee  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
Jend  section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Sd  EducaUonal  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
ffiiended,  informational  media  guaranties 
(jj  use.  1443)  are  as  follows: 

1.  Establish  a  fund  to  finance  the  IMG 
orogram,  which  wUl  include:  (a)  the  dollar 
Stance  In  the  existing  Special  Account  (b) 
STamount  remaining  for  borrowing  from 
Z  ^easury  under  the  present  $28,000,000 
Jmlt,  and  (c)  other  assets  derived  from  the 

"^Rroeal  the  present  borrowing  authority 
uid  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cancel  all  indebtedness.  Including  interest 
iccrued  to  the  time  of  cancellation; 

3  Fix  the  celling  on  outstanding  guaran- 
tiee at  twice  the  amount  In  the  fund.  I.e.  re- 
oulre  the  Agency  to  maintain  at  all  times  a 
reserve  of  not  less  than  50%  of  the  outstand- 

"^^^orlze  appropriations  sufficient  to 
bring  the  U.S.  dollar  balance  of  the  fund  up 
to  $10,000,000  and   to  replace  losses  to  the 

fund:  .  i 

5  Authorize  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to 
establish  a  schedule  of  fees  for  the  Issuance 
of  guaranties;  and 

6  Ellmiuate  references  In  the  basic  IMG 
legislation  (22  U.S.O.  1442)  to  other  provi- 
sions of  law  which  have  befen  repealed  or 
which  are  no  longer  applicable. 

Tbefae  legislative  proposals  are  necessary 
to  revitalize  and  provide  for  continued  capi- 
talization of  the  IMG  program  which  has 
operated  against  $28,000,000  In  pubUc  debt 
financing  since  1948. 

At  the  bsglnnlng  of  fiscal  year  1959  when 
»I»ropriations  were  first  authorized  to  re- 
store Impairment  to  the  fund  the  Indebted- 
ness to  the  Treasury  was  $16,800,000.    From 
that  date  through  June  30,  1966,  the  Con- 
gress    appropriated     $12,191,680.     Expendi- 
tures     (including     Interest     payments      of 
$4700.000)  during  that  period,  however,  ex- 
ceeded    revenues     and     appropriations     by 
nearlv  $5,300,000.    Consequently,  by  June  30, 
1966, "the  indebtedness  to  the  Treasury  on 
notes  outstanding   Increased   to  $22,056,141. 
The  existing  IMG  revolving  fund  has  no 
source  of  Income  to  offset  losses  or  pay  In- 
terest except  the  small  amount  of  Interest 
earned  on  foreign  currency  deposits  and  fees 
collected.    The  liquidation  of  the  indebted- 
ness which  has  accumulated  since  1949  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  acUon  by  the  Con- 
grese.     The  proposed  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  all  out- 
standing Indebtedness  under  the  notes.  In- 
cluding principal  and  Interest,  thus  permlt- 
tJng  a  new  beginning  for  the  IMG  program 
under  the  revised  authority. 


I  reserve  my  right  to  suppdrt  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations.  ^  .  ..v.    ^.^•,^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  dated  February  3,  1967,  in  regard 
to  it,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 

the  bUl.  „     ,^    ^.,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  pimted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1031)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fttlbright, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtiled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  ^t  "1967"  and  "$110,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1968"  and  "$124,400,000".  re- 
spectively 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  speclflcbill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  thehr  attention  and  com- 
ments. 


The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis presented  by  Mr,  Ftjlbright  are  as 

follows: 

Peace  Corps, 

Washington,  February  3,  1967. 
Hon.  HuBEBT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  la  draft  legislation  which  wUl 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  to 
strengthen  Its  work  on  behalf  of  world  peace 
and  understanding. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $124.4  mUUon  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  fiscal  1968.  This  authorization  Is  $14.4 
million  more  than  the  amount  authorized  for 
1967.  ^    . 

It  wUl  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  train  an 
estimated  11,550  Volunteer  applicants  In  the 
coming  year,  1050  more  than  thU  year.  It 
vrtU  also  enable  the  total  numt>er  of  Volun- 
teers serving  abroad  on  August  31,  1968  to 
grow  to  about  900  from  the  estimated  num- 
ber to  be  overseas  on  August  31,  1967. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
Increased  the  number  of  countries  ^h 
which  It  has  programs  from  46  to  52.  "The 
legislation  being  transmitted  wlU  aUow 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  to  be  assigned  to 
several  more  countries. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  moves  forward.  It  seeks 
newer  more  effective  and  more  economical 
ways  to  recruit,  select,  train,  program  and 
support  its  Volunteers.  Current  Improve- 
ments are  Included  In  our  program  for  1968 
and  reflect  the  Interests  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  prior  years'  hearings. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Vau(3HN. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Act  To  Amend  Further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act 

The  proposed  act  (the  "blU")  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corpe  Act,  as  amended 
("the  act"),  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968  under  the  general  authority 
in  the  act  for  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act.    The  blU  would  ac- 


complish this  by  striking  out  the  amount 
and  the  reference  to  the  fiscal  year  In  that 
general  authorization  and  substituting  the 
new  amount  and  the  new  fiscal  year.  Dele- 
tion of  the  amount  and  year  In  the  general 
authorization,  of  course,  has  no  effect  on 
funds  heretofore  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  or  provisions  of  the  act. 

Secticm  J.— Amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
act  which  relates  to  authorizaUons,  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriations  of  $124,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  In  1966,  the  appropriation 
of  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  au- 
thorized by  amendment  of  this  general  au- 
thority, and  that  amount  was  appropriated, 
under  the  general  authorization,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    OLDER 

AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.     MORSE.    Mr.     President,     Mr. 
John  G.  Kenyon,  director  of  school  serv- 
ices program  for  the  elderly  at  L«wis 
and  Clark  College,  recently  apprised  me 
of  the  pUot  program  beinji  undert^en 
by  that  institution  in  connection  with  1 1 
elementary  schools  of  Portland  Public 
School  District  No.  1. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Kenyon  said: 
Lewis    and    Clark   College    was    given   an 
Older  Americans  Act  grant  last  year  to  estab- 
lish a  pUot  work  program  for  low-Income 
elderly  people.    The  program  Is  the  only  o^e 
of  Its  kind  in  the  nation.    Within  Portland 
Public  School  District  #1  eleven  elementary 
schools  now  have  a  total  of  forty  nocjntline 
assistants  who  replace  the  teachers  In  the 
cafeterias   and   on   the   playgrounds.     Each 
elderly  person  is  within  walking  distance  ol 
his  assigned  school,  works  about  two  hou« 
each  day.  is  being  paid  $1.50  per  hour,  and 
is    aged    fifty-five    or    older    (the    oldest    Is 
eighty-two).    School     personnel     and     the 
elderly  workers  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
program.    The  school  Board  and  admiuUtra- 
tors   are  seriously   planning   extension  and 
expansion  of  the  program.  »,>,„„ 

There  Is  one  fly  In  the  ointment.  Those 
of  our  workers  who  are  on  Old  Age  A^jst- 
ance  lose.  In  effect,  about  $45  out  of  the^ 
$60  monthly  Income  bscausa  of  Titles  X,  iv. 
X,  XIV,  and  XVL  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  a 
specific  title— title  VH— which  exempts 
old-age  assistance  recipients  from  penal- 
ties when  receiving  additional  Income 
under  that  act. 


We  beUeve  the  School  Services  Program  has 
great  potentials.  It  relieves  teachers  from  a 
tension-producing  duty  thus  contributing 
to  better  teaching.  It  puts  elderly  persons 
back  in  society— ending  their  Isolation  an(i 
loneliness,  and  Improving  their  Incomes  at 
the  same  time.  It  re-estabUshes  grand- 
parents in  American  society,  builds  rapport 
between  generations  and  makes  available 
the  wisdom  of  the  elderly. 

Would  It  be  possible  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  by  giving  It  the  same  title 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has— Tiue 
vn?  Otir  program,  as  weU  as  future  pror 
grams  Involving  low-Income  elderiy  persons 
will  benefit  from  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  there  Is 
much  merit  in  the  proposal  and  it  con- 
forms to  the  action  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  other  areas  relating  to  the 
same  principle. 

I,  therefore,  send  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  blU  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  text  of  the  bill  be  prmted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred;  and,  without  objectloh.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 

The  bill  (8.1032)  to  provide  for  the 
disregarding,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining need  under  programs  established 
pursuant  to  the  public  assistance  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  of  certfdn  income 
of  £iged  persons  employed  linder  pro- 
grams receiving  assistance  Under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  MoRSB,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Coijunlttee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1032 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  akd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  vn— TREATBi£ENT  OP  CftRTAIN  IN- 
COME FOR  CERTAIN  PTTBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE PURPOSES  ' 
"Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwlthstandlfig  the  pro- 
vlslons  of  titles  I.  IV,  X.  XTt.  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  St^te  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  title  shall  pro\tlde  that  the 
first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  ex(iess  over  *85 
of  payments  made  to  any  personlfor  or  with 
respect  to  any  month  shall  notjbe  regarded 
as  Income  or  resources  of  sucl^  person  In 
determining  his  need  under  su^h  approved 
State  plan,  or  as  Income  or  resotirces  of  any 
other  Individual  in  determining  ithe  need  of 
such  other  Individual  under  sufh  approved 
plan.  If — 


"(1)  such  person  has  attained 


age  65  prior 


to  such  month, 

"(2)  such  payment  Is  for  sprvlces  per- 
formed by  such  person  In  a  program  assisted 
by  a  grant  under  this  Act,  and 

"(3)  one  of  the  purposes  of  s\»ch  program 
Is  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  low- 
Income  elderly  persons. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  funds  to  whl^h  a  State  is 
otherwise  untitled  under  title  I.  IV,  X.  XIV, 
XVI,  or  •yry  of  the  Social  8ec\jrlty  Act  for 
any  period  before  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  adjournment  of  a  State's  first  regu- 
lar legislative  session  which  adjoiims  more 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of 
any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  sub8e<jtlon  (a)." 


THE  NATIONAL  COURT  ASBISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  89th  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  entitled  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act,  S.  3725.  The  pro- 
posal had  two  main  features:  First,  au- 
thorization of  s  grant-ln-Md  program 
of  $5  million  a  year  for  3  years  to  en- 
courage improved  Judicial  tdministra- 
tlon  in  State  and  local  courts ;  and  sec- 
ond, establishment  of  an  OQce  of  Judi- 
cial Assistance  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  up-to-date  Infosmation  on 
court  management.  

When  I  Introduced  the  Ijlll,  I  dted 
statistics  to  show  that  the  problem  of 
lagging  Justice  is  plaguing  the  courts  of 
our  Nation.  I  pointed  out  that  in  Stork 
and  Ford  Counties,  111.,  the  time  between 
filing  and  trial  of  dvll  cases  U  more  than 
5  years.  In  New  Haven  County,  Coxm., 
a  civil  litigant  must  wait  3^  years,  after 
filing,  for  the  trial  of  his  casQ.  Litigants 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  are  waiting  almost  2  years  for 


a  Jury  trial  from  the  time  a  civil  c&se  is 
placed  on  the  trial  calendar  to  the  date 
it  is  actually  tried. 

Things  have  not  improved.  Indeed, 
conditions  have  even  degenerated  in 
some  of  the  courts  I  discussed.  And  it 
is  painfully  easy  to  document  other  rep- 
resentative instances  of  Judicial  delay. 
In  Louisiana  in  1964,  77,000  suits  were 
filed  while  only  59,000  were  terminated, 
adding  more  than  18,000  cases  to  sm 
already  staggering  backlog.  In  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Cook  County,  HI.,  the  aver- 
age litigant  in  a  civil  Jury  case  faces  a 
delay  of  more  than  5  years  from  filing  to 
trial.  In  Texas  in  1961,  the  backlog  was 
120,000  cases  and  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  all  cases  had  been  pending  for 
over  5  years.  Texas  authorities  no 
longer  compile  figures  indicating  how 
long  cases  have  been  pending;  however, 
we  do  know  that  the  backlog  Is  currently 
in  excess  of  212,000  cases. 

Of  the  seven  county  courts  In  Massa- 
chusetts that  sit  continuously,  three 
courts  averaged  a  timelag  of  about  3 
years  from  filing  to  trial  for  civil  cases. 
In  the  remaining  four  counties  the  time 
lag  was  more  than  2  years.  In  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  the  average  delay  from 
filing  to  trial  In  automobile  negligence 
Jury  cases  is  more  than  34  months,  and 
In  nonjury  cases  it  is  more  than  30 
months.  In  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  the 
delay  from  filing  to  trial  of  civil  Jury 
cases  is  more  than  30  months.  In  Es- 
sex County,  N.J.,  the  total  cases  pending 
on  the  civil  calendar  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
1965  Increased  15  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  number  of  cases 
which  had  been  pending  for  more  than 
2  years  increased  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent over  that  period.  In  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  after  all  pretrial  procedures  are 
completed  and  a  case  is  set  for  trial,  the 
median  delay  until  the  trial  is  13  months. 
This  delay  span  Is  10  months  in  San 
Diego.  Calif. 

A  full  catalog  of  the  depressing  details 
of  lagging  Justice  would  merely  clutter 
the  record.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
need  for  positive  action  Is  Immediate. 

The  National  Court  Assistance  Is  des- 
ignated to  help  State  and  local  courts 
meet  that  need.  First,  these  courts,  un- 
der the  grant-in-aid  program,  obtain  fi- 
nancial aid  to  facilitate  a  process  of  com- 
prehensive self-evaluation,  the  end  of 
which  would  be  to  determine  what  orga- 
nizational and  administration  changes 
are  necessary  to  achieve  a  maximum 
utilization  of  available  manpower  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  Part  of  this  process  of  self- 
evaluation  can  be  a  utilization  of  man- 
agement consultants  and  other  experts 
who  can  bring  their  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  court  administra- 
tion. Although  Judges  and  other  court 
personnel  rarely  have  administrative 
training,  our  courts  have  been  hesitant 
to  make  use  of  expertise  In  meeting 
problems  of  Judicial  administration. 
Federal  assistance  would  encourage 
Judges  to  overcome  that  hesitancy.  The 
grants  in  aid  could  also  be  used  to  de- 
velop programs  for  Judges  designed  to 
educate  them  in  modem  techniques  of 
Judicial  administration.  Thus,  the  bUl  I 
introduce  today  can  be  of  direct  aid  to 


our  State  and  local  Judiciaries  in  the  fui- 
fillment  of  their  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  bUl  would  also  establish  a  much- 
needed  central  clearinghouse  of  infor- 
mation. Today,  only  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  has  any  ap- 
preciable facilities  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  Infonna- 
tion  on  court  business.  As  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute  I  am  familiar  with  its  work, 
and  I  know  that  it  does  a  praiseworthy 
Job  of  fostering  and  conducting  judicial 
study.  But  I  also  know  that  the  Insti- 
tute, as  a  private  organization  of  limited 
resources,  Is  not  equipped  to  function  as 
a  comprehensive  repository  to  collect 
data  and  service  the  informational  needs 
of  all  the  courts  across  the  Nation.  A 
nationsd  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance, 
however,  could  serve  as  a  center  for  the 
nationwide  exchange  of  information 
about  new  methods  that  have  been 
tested  in  individual  courts.  What  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  Pitts- 
burgh, for  example,  and  the  techniques 
employed  to  achieve  it,  could  be  made 
available  to  other  court  systems  with 
similar  problems.  And,  in  particular, 
the  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  could 
provide  advice  on  the  most  suitable  sta- 
tistical and  data  collection  systems  for 
a  particular  court.  There  is  no  such 
service  today.  It  also  may  be  desirable 
to  have  the  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance 
serve  as  a  computer  center.  Many 
courts  are  not  large  enough  to  have  their 
own  computers  to  process  statistics  and 
records,  but  the  Office  could  perform  this 
service  for  them  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  Congress 
is  fully  aware  of  the  manifest  Federal 
Interest  In  the  effectiveness  of  State  and 
local  courts.  Federalism  Is  a  viable  sys- 
tem only  where  the  States  are  effective 
partners  of  the  Federal  Government 
Moreover,  specific  rights  and  remedies, 
created  by  Congress,  often  depend  for 
their  enforcement  on  the  courts  of  the 
States.  And  when  State  courts  consider 
Federal  questions,  it  is  in  the  whole  Na- 
tion's interest  that  they  be  able  to  do 
so  with  dispatch  and  efficiency.  Like- 
wise, when  questions  arise  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Jurisdiction  between  State 
and  Federal  courts,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  consider  them  on  their  merits,  free 
of  considerations  as  to  which  system  of 
courts  has  superior  administrative  ca- 
pacities. Nor  should  individual  litigants 
themselves  have  to  ponder  such  fsujton 
when  they  are  trying  to  decide  upon  a 
forum  in  which  to  bring  their  swtions. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year  when  I  in- 
troduced S.  3725,  Mr.  President,  in  many 
respects  the  National  Court  Assistance 
Act  would  parallel  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  collects  and 
disseminates  information  relating  to  law 
enforcement,  and  makes  grants  to  State 
and  local  police  agencies  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  However,  these 
functions  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act,  though  parallel  to  those 
of  the  proposed  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act,  do  not  overlap  with  them. 
Where  law  enforcement  does  touch  the 
Judicial  process,  It  does  so  primarily  In 
the  crinilnal  courts.    But  the  problems 


of  judicial  administration  are  perhaps 
oost  critical  with  respect  to  civil  mat- 
jen,  in  which  many  more  of  our  citizens 
u«  involved. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
jifj5  last  session.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
letters  to  State  Judges,  State  court  ad- 
ministrators. State  and  local  government 
(flldals,  and  leaders  of  bar  organizations, 
ggUng  for  their  views  on  the  bill.  The 
ngponse  was  predominantly  favorable, 
l«t  as  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
legislative  proposal,  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed In  some  quarters. 

A  few  respondents  merely  refused  to 
idmit  any  need  for  the  Improvement  of 
judicial  administration.  A  judge  of  a 
gnall  court  in  a  Western  State  replied: 

I  cannot  spealc  with  authority  for  any 
otiier  state  .  .  .  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no 
good  of  litigation  U  engulfing  this  state. 

Similarly,  a  Judge  of  a  small  court  in  a 
Midwestern  State  observed: 

a  my  opinion  the  State  courts  ...  are 
fanctlonlng  weU. 

And  a  southern  State  judge  con- 
cluded: 

I  would  oppose  the  National  Court  Asslst- 
ince  Act  because  I  feel  that  the  states  are 
making  good  headway  In  clearing  up  con- 
gested dockets. 

The  statistics  I  mentioned  earlier,  and 
a  flood  of  others  that  could  be  cited,  com- 
prise an  eloquent  rebuttal  to  this  source 
of  opposition.  Although  some  States 
have  made  notable  advances,  there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  mobilization  of 
effort  to  attack  lagging  Justice  in  our  Na- 
tion's courts.  The  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  a  step  In  that  direction. 

Opposition  to  the  act  has  also  been 
framed  on  another  basis.  A  Judge  of  a 
populous  northern  State  responded : 

It  would  be  less  expensive  and  more  effl- 
dant  for  State  le^slators  to  create  more 
Judgeships. 

An  attorney  who  Is  an  officer  of  the 
bar  association  of  a  southern  State 
wrote: 

The  simple  problem  of  court  congestion  is 
the  lack  of  sufBclent  Judges  to  do  the  work 
ttfigned. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Federal  courts  Indicates  that 
at  times  more  Judges  can  be  no  solution 
at  all.  During  fiscal  1959.  more  than 
62,000  civil  cases  were  terminated  In  the 
Federal  district  courts.  Two  years  later. 
In  1961,  63  additional  district  judgeships 
were  created.  Yet.  In  fiscal  1964,  after 
virtually  all  those  judgeships  had  been 
filled,  the  district  courts  handled  only 
64,000  cases.  This  means  that  despite  a 
25-percent  Increase  in  judicial  manpower 
the  courts  were  able  to  Increase  their 
productivity  by  only  3  percent.  Further- 
more, it  seems  fooUsh  and  expensive 
merely  to  add  more  judges  when  we  have 
not  first  made  an  effort  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  that  judicial  man- 
power we  already  have,  and  when  we 
have  not  first  carefully  Identified  basic 
problems  In  the  administration  of  justice 
and  attempted  to  eliminate  them. 

A  third  source  of  opposition  admitted 
the  need  for  Judicial  reform,  but  argued 
that  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act 
was  not  the  appropriate  vehicle.  One 
Judge  commented: 


Wo  don't  need  law  school  professors  hired 
by  the  DUector  of  the  Office  for  Judicial 
Assistance  to  tell  us  what  Is  wrong  and  how 
to  correct  It.  We  know.  We  need  money  and 
the  power  to  decide  how  to  use  It  at  the  local 
level. 

The  officer  of  a  county  bar  association 
observed  that — 

Though  the  court  reform  matter  Is  of 
great  Importance  to  all  of  us,  the  local  or- 
ganizations should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  correct  the  situation. 


And  another  Judge  suggested: 
The  National  College  of  State  Trial  Judges, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Is  doing  considerable  work  In 
this  field  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  you  could  more  economically 
attack  the  problems  you  are  facing  through 
a  grant  to  the  National  College  of  State  Trial 
Judges  than  you  can  through  the  means  out- 
Uned  In  Senate  BUl  3725. 

Although  these  individuals  apparently 
oppose  S.  3725,  Mr.  President,  the  act 
would  foster  the  activities  they  advocate. 
Problems  of  court  congestion  are  truly 
local  problems  that  must  be  solved 
locally.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act,  however,  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  to  help  local  courts 
and  local  bars  solve  those  problems.  And 
I  contemplate  that  the  act  would  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  organizations  ciu:- 
rently  at  work  for  the  improvement  of 
judicial  administration.  There  Is  thus 
no  real  Inconsistency  between  the  Na- 
tional Court  Assistance  Act  and  *he  view- 
points In  opposition  to  It  taken  in  the 
letters  Just  mentioned. 

The  main  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  however,  is  that  it  Invites  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Government 
upon  the  autonomy  of  State  and  local 
courts.  The  president  of  a  coimty  bar 
association  In  an  eastern  State  observed: 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  the 
proposed  bill,  whUe  It  might  alleviate  .  .  . 
[court  congeetlon]  somewhat,  would  in- 
evitably hamper  the  Independence  and  effec- 
tiveness of  state  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
while  delay  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
posee  a  serious  threat  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  constant  Interposition  of  the 
federal  hand  Into  the  affairs  of  the  states 
poeee  an  equally  serious  threat. 

The  judge  of  a  Southern  State  court. 
In  paying  a  compliment  to  my  father, 
made  this  political  observation: 

Tou  gentlemen  In  Congress  could  also  fol- 
low more  In  the  footsteps  of  such  great  men 
as  Senator  Millard  Tydlngs  and  return  our 
government  to  a  true  democracy  Instead  of  a 
socialist  state  governed  by  bureaucrats  and 
which  is  fast  becoming  an  anarchy. 

And  another  State  judge  suggested 
that — 

This  bill  would  be  a  uBuri>ation  of  power 
and,  more  specifically,  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  present  safeguards  for  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary. 

The  judge  of  a  Northern  State  bor- 
rowed a  southern  metaphor  when  he  con- 
cluded tartly: 

Congress  should  keep  its  "cotton  picking" 
fingers  out  of  the  state  Judiciary  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  too  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  antonomy 
and  vigor  of  State  and  local  courts,  and 
I  deplore  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  areas  that  are  more 


pn^)erly  the  domain  of  State  govern- 
ments.   It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
the  primary  reason  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  moved  into  many  areas  that 
heretofore  have  been  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  the  States  Is  that  the 
latter,  generally  speaking,  have  not  been 
sensitive  to  the  demands  of  today's  so- 
ciety, and  have  failed  to  meet  modem 
needs  with  modem  government.    If  we 
are  to  stem  the  entrance  of  ths  Federal 
Government  into  areas  where  it  caimot 
operate  as  efficiently  as  State  and  munic- 
ipal governments  can  operate,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  revitalize  local  government  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  task  that  must  be 
performed.    The  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  a  means  to  stimulate  Judicial 
reform  at  the  local  level  and  to  encour- 
age local  courts  to  reevaluate  the  ade- 
quacy with  which  they  deal  with  Judicial 
problems  of  today.    The  act  Is  Intended 
to  help  State  and  municipal  courts  help 
themselves,  thereby  obviating  any  pres- 
s  ire  for  Federal  Involvement  In  matters 
of  local  Justice,  either  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  court  Jurisdiction,  or 
whatever.    It    would    strengthen,    not 
weaken,  our  system  of  creative  federal- 
ism.   Thus,  with  the  same  considera- 
tions In  mind  that  those  who  deplore 
Federal    Intrusion   Into   State   matters 
have  In  mind,  I  reach  the  opposite  con- 
clusion about  the  desirability  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  Assistance  Act. 

Because  I  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  opnose  imnecessary  Federal  Inter- 
vention In  local  affairs,  the  act  contains 
specific  provisions  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  State  and  lo- 
cal courts.  Section  5  provides  that  the 
resources  of  the  act  could  be  used  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  court  Involved. 
And  section  8  specifically  prohibits  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  from  exert- 
ing any  control  or  Infiuence  over  State 
or  local  court.  These  provisions,  ttiken 
together,  are  meant  to  assure  that  the 
initiative  for  implementing  reforms  re- 
mains with  the  judges  of  the  local  courts. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  also  stress  that 
the  matter  is  one  of  judicial  administra- 
tion— of  developing  more  adequate  meth- 
ods of  handling  large  caseloads — In  or- 
der to  make  clear  that  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion to  affect  the  substantive  law  of  the 
States  or  to  alter  their  traditional  Judi- 
cial decisionmaking  processes. 

I  would  like  to  give  "equal  time,"  Mr. 
President,  to  statements  made  by  those 
who  support  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  gratified  that  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  measure,  from  the  bench, 
bar,  and  officials  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, is  such  as  to  require  at  least 
equal  time.  And  some  of  the  suggestions 
I  have  received  Indicate  ways  In  which 
the  National  Court  Assistance  Act  could 
be  of  benefit  to  the  courts  of  our  States. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  problem 
was  put  well  by  the  mayor  of  a  large 
western  city : 

The  ever-greater  oomplesltlefl  of  urban  life 
continue  to  throw  greater  burdens  on  Judi- 
cial machinery.  Thus,  we  face  not  only  in- 
creased costs  at  the  very  time  when  cities 
are  in  financial  difficulties,  but  also  Increased 
backlogs  and  congestion  at  the  very  time  In 
ovu:  history  when  law  and  order  demands  that 
disputes  be  heard  quickly  and  efficiently. 
.  .  .  The  assistance  you  propose  Is  needed. 
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As  lui-ther  commentary  upon  the  need 
for  reform,  the  judge  of  a  small  court 
in  a  southeastern  city  observed: 

Tbere  Is  a  very  great  tendencjt  to  Ignore  or 
overlook  the  needs  of  courts  ^ntll  the  ne- 
glect reaches  the  proportions  <^f  a  scandal. 

Mr.  President,  I  gree  with  that  senti- 
ment, and  we  cannot  wait  ■  longer  for 
action. 

Regarding  some  of  the  sp^ifi<i  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  I  found  i  widespread 
support  for  both  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram and  the  establisliment  of  an  OflQce 
of  Judicial  Assistance.  One  midwestem 
State  judge  said: 

I  think  the  bill  could  be  of  jgreat  assist- 
ance to  the  State  courts  becau*  my  experi- 
ence here  has  been  that  It  Is  tlrtually  Im- 
possible to  obtain  funds  for  sxich  purposes. 
You  are  quite  right  that  the  Btate  courts 
must  handle  the  bulk  of  litigation  In  this 
country,  and  of  course  It  couI(in't  be  more 
Important  that  they  handle  It  in  the  best 
manner  possible. 

A  judge  from  a  Northern  jBtate  court 
agreed: 

To  accomplish  any  practical  results  will 
take  considerable  expenditure  (if  time,  per- 
sonnel and  money,  which  are !  not  readily 
available  for  this  purpose. 

The  executive  director  of  fi  State  bar 
association  commented: 

I  think  there  Is  a  tremendcjtu  need  for 
funds  for  studying  Judicial  Adfeilnistratlon. 
The  Bar  cannot,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  make 
the  m-depth  type  of  study  that.la  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  such  studies  will  fre- 
quently require  the  expertise  ofj  other  fields. 

The  court  administrator  for  a  large 
city  court  suggested  one  goo<i  way  to  use 
grants-in-aid: 

The  bill  presents  a  new  and  usefiil  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  Improlvlng  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jxistlce  In  this'  country.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  proposal 
to  have  seminars  and  other  educational  pro- 
grams for  Judges  and  persoiinel  of  ttia 
courts.  As  you  undoubtedly  knijw,  there  al- 
ready exists  a  seminar  for  ne^  trlaJ  court 
Judges.  But  to  my  knowledge,,  there  Is  no 
training  program  whatsoever  for  administra- 
tive personnel.  I  believe  the  n^ed  for  such 
a  program  is  acute. 

The  utility  of  an  Office  ior  Judicial 
Assistance  was  underscored  'by  a  great 
number  of  those  who  responded.  One 
judge  wrote :  I 

Being  a  Judge  In  a  local  Clrciit  which  has 
a  verv  heavy  case  load.  Improvements  In 
administration  are  absolutely;  Imperative. 
We  have  pioneered  on  our  owil,  but  would 
certainly  be  most  appreclatlvejof  having  a 
source  of  Information  of  whafl  other  local 
courts  have  done  to  meet  this  prpblem. 

Another  judge  whose  courlj  Is  working 
for  judicial  reform,  candldl3^  admitted: 

Most  of  our  problems  are  J^dge-created. 
rd  like  to  see  them  Judge-resolv^. 

He  went  on  to  point  out : 

The  experience  of  other  cotu-tejas  furnished 
to  us  by  a  federal  office  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration win  be  all  the  help  wa  really  need. 

And  a  lawyer  who  was  a ; judge  in  a 
Midwestem  State  said :  | 

S.  3725  will  fulfill  a  deflnltaj  need  for  a 
coordinating  agency  and  clearing  house 
available  to  all  coiurts.  .  .  .  This  feature 
alone  would  make  the  bill  well  worthwhile. 

The  judge  of  still  another  ^urt  busily 


engaged  in  an  overhaul  of  its  operations 
said: 

Our  court  ...  Is  presently  considering 
some  reform  In  our  administrative  proce- 
diu«s  .  .  .  Your  bill  would  be  of  great 
help  In  providing  a  central  agency  ...  for 
advice  and  assistance  In  streamlining  admin- 
istration. ':    . 

Supporters  of  the  National  Court  As- 
sistance Act  also  touched  upon  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  court  administration.  One 
southern  judge  said : 

The  state  Court  system  has  been  a  poor 
relation  of  the  Federal  Court  system  for  far 
too  long  a  time. 

A  UJS.  district  judge  wrote: 

I  feel  that  you  have  provided  adequate 
safegtiards  to  assure  the  States  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  attempting  to 
dictate  to  them  In  their  Internal  affairs  or 
to  Infringe  upon  the  autonomy  of  their 
courts,  but  merely  endeavoring  to  assist 
them. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  the  chief 
justice  of  a  State  supreme  court: 

While  I  woiUd  be  reluctant  to  support 
anything  that  Involves  any  further  takeover 
of  the  state  coiuts  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  think  this  act  as  drawn  has  suffi- 
cient safeguards  so  that  It  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  no  harm. 

And  the  judge  of  a  large  western  State 
court  responded  by  emphasizing  one  of 
the  statements  that  accompanied  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  last  year: 

I  note  particularly  the  language,  "The 
grants  are  not  for  new  courthouses  or  more 
judges,  but  rather  for  Innovation  In  tech- 
niques of  judicial  administration."  I  think 
that  language  should  quiet  any  fears  of 
federal  control  over  State  coiuts  If  they 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  one  Judge  wrote  to  me: 

I  would  think  that  federalism  Is  a  viable 
system  only  when  the  federal  government 
Is  an  effective  partner  loith  the  States. 

And  that,  precisely,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
envisaged  in  the  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act. 

All  of  these  statements  in  support  of 
the  National  Court  Assistance  Act  are 
highlighted  by  recent  events.  Just  2  days 
ago,  following  a  year  and  a  naif  of  care- 
ful study,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  made  public  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  Commission  ob- 
served that — 

In  an  age  when  new  management  tech- 
niques and  business  machines  have  revolu- 
tionized many  business  and  government 
operations,  the  courts'  business  procedures 
have  reiralned  In  most  places  very  miich  like 
those  of  a  former  age.  .  .  .  Increasing  urban- 
ization has  placed  great  new  pressures  upon 
these  courts  .  .  .  and  has  highlighted  the 
Inadequacy  and  obsolescence  of  the  business 
methods  used. . . . 

The  Commission  urges  courts  and  court 
administrators  to  seek  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  experts  In  business  manaj^ement  and 
bvislnese  machines  systems  In  an  effort  to 
develop  plans  and  forms  for  more  efficient 
court  business  systems. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
that  computer  techniques  should  be  de- 
veloped in  pilot  studies  with  Federal 
support.    These  recommendations,  Mr. 


President,  could  be  implemented  through 
the  National  Coui-t  Assistance  Act. 

Therefore.  I  once  again  introduce  that 
bill,  for  appropriate  reference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Without  boastful  intentions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  conclude  by  citing  the  response  of 
a  judge  who  said  in  a  letter  to  me: 

No  other  legislation  presently  proposed  a 
now  enacted  that  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  hits  so  directly  at  the  problems  of 
the  courts. 

I  believe  that  legislative  hearings  on 
this  proposal  will  further  dramatize  the 
urgent  need  for  assistance  to  our  State 
and  local  courts,  and  will  demonstrate 
that  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act 
is  an  appropriate  device  to  encourage  the 
search  for  modern  methods  of  judicial 
administration. 

Perhaps  I  should  add.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  bill  was  recently  introduced  In  the 
Senate  that  would  create  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center  in  connection  with  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
That  bill,  S.  915,  would.  In  effect,  estab- 
lish the  Federal  counterpart  to  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  envisaged 
by  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  Although 
the  bill  I  introduce  would  place  the  pro- 
posed Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  hearings  on  the 
National  Court  Assistance  Act  and  on 
S.  915  may  demonstrate  the  advisability 
of  placing  these  related  agencies  within 
the  same  department  or  agency.  In  any 
event,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  measures 
together  present  us  with  an  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  to  make  an  all-out  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  judicial  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1033)  to  encourage  im- 
provements In  the  machinery  of  judi- 
cial administration  by  establishing  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
for  Judicial  Assistance,  and  for  othar 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydinos 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (») 
there  Is  hereby  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  Office  for  Judicial 
Assistance,  to  be  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated In  the  amount  of  $26,000  per  an- 
num. The  function  of  the  Office  for  Judi- 
cial Assistance  shall  be  to  encoiirage  and 
assist  improvement  In  the  organization, 
procedure,  and  administration  of  local  and 
State  courts. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sue! 
personnel  as  he  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serrtc* 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  «• 
amended.  The  Director  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  tb» 
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«me  extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the  depart- 
ments by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
3*S  (60  Stat.  810) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
So  per  diem  for  individuals. 

ggc  2  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Office  for  Judicial  Assistance,  the  Director  Is 
•utborized —  .  .     ^  j 

(1)  To  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
rtudles  and  evaluations  of  local  and  State 
Murt  systems,  to  make  recommendations  for 
^gaxilzatlonal,  procedural,  and  admlnlstra- 
Urtlmprovements  of  such  systems,  and  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies  for 
ae  purpose  of  having  such  agencies  assUt 
tin  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
ails  paragraph;  ^     *  j 

(2)  To  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
-mlnars  and  other  educational  programs  for 
Judges   and    personnel    of   local    and   State 

courts  t 

(3)  To  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dls- 
uminate  information,  materials,  and  other 
iteta  relating  to  studies,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects conducted  or  carried  out  under  this  Act; 

(4)  To  cooperate  with  and  render  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Federal,  State,  local,  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies;  and 

(5)  To  accept,  In  his  discretion,  gifts  and 
other  donations  to  be  used  by  him  In  carry- 
ing out  the  function  of  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  To  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the 
function  of  his  office  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice lor  Judicial  Assistance  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  or  State  courts  or  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to 
be  used  by  such  courts  and  organizations  for 
the  following  purposes : 

(1)  To  study  and  evaluate  local  and  State 
court  systems,  and  to  prepare  recommenda- 
Uons  lor  organizational,  procedural,  and  ad- 
ministrative Improvement  of  such  systems; 

(2)  To  present  seminars  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  for  Judges  and  personnel  of 
local  and  State  courts; 

(3)  To  implement  organizational,  proce- 
dural, and  administrative  improvements  of 
local  and  State  court  systems  recommended 
as  a  result  of  studies  conducted  under  this 
Act;  but  In  no  event  shall  any  such  grant 
or  part  thereof  be  used  for  the  construction. 
Improvement,  or  alteration  of  buildings,  or 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  judges  or  court 
personnel  on  a  continuing  basis;   and 

(4)  For  such  other  purposes,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  the  Director 
shall  determine  necessary  or  desirable  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  his  office. 

Sec  4.  Within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall,  by  regu- 
lations, establish  general  standards  for  ob- 
taining grants  under  this  Act.  The  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  regular  reports  by  any 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  Act  to  the 
Director  who  shall,  fr  ^  Ume  to  time,  on 
the  basis  of  the  reporU  and  other  Informa- 
tion available  to  him.  review  and,  If  neces- 
sary, revise  the  standards  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  After  the  regulations  referred  to  In 
lection  4  of  this  Act  have  been  Issued,  any 
local  or  State  court  or  any  public  or  private 
agency  desiring  to  secure  a  grant  under  this 
Act  may  submit  an  application  therefor  to 
the  Director.  The  application  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director.  No  appli- 
cation submitted  by  any  local  or  State  court 
for  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Director  unless  such  application  has 
been  first  approved  by  the  chief  or  presiding 
Judge  of  the  court  submitting  such  appli- 
cation. No  application  subnUtted  by  any 
public  or  nonprofit  organization  for  a  grant 
under  this  Act  in  connection  with  any  local 
or  State  court  shall  be  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector unless  such  application  has  been  first 
approved  by  the  chief  or  presiding  judge  of 
that  court. 

Sec  6.  The  Director  may  approve  any  ap- 
plication which  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.    The  payment  of  moneys  to  any 
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appUcant  under  this  Act  may  follow  the  ap- 
proval of  his  application  by  the  Director. 
Payment  of  any  such  grant  may  be  made  m 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  installments  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Director,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Director  shall  not  approve  any 
appUcatlon  for  a  grant  under  this  Act  re- 
ceived by  hUn  after  January  31,  1970. 

Sec  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Office  for  Judicial 
Assistance  or  the  Director  thereof  to  super- 
vise or  control  In  any  manner  or  to  any  ex- 
tent the  administration  or  organization  of 
any  local  or  State  court,  or  to  conduct  or 
cause  to  be  conducted  any  study  or  evalua- 
tion of  any  local  or  State  court  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  chief  or  presiding  judge 
of  the  court  with  respect  to  which  such  study 
or  evaluation  Is  to  be  conducted. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  pxurpose  of  making  grants 
under  thU  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1967.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 
Sec.  10.  On  or  before  April  1  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  the  Director  shall  report  In  writing 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


DESIGNATION  OF  FEBRUARY  24 
OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  ADMIRAL 
NIMITZ  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  William  Nimitz, 
one  of  our  Nation's  military  heroes  of  the 
first  order  of  greatness. 

The  end  of  this  week,  on  February  24, 
he  would  have  celebrated  his  82d  year. 
As  it  was,  he  died  just  4  days  short  of 
his  81st  birthday. 

Admiral  Nimitz  assumed  command  oi 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  during  one  of  this 
Nation's  darkest  hours,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  1941  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Admiral  Nimitz"  service  to  his  country 
spanned  two  of  our  most  agonized  and 
violent  periods.  He  assumed  command 
of  an  ex-Spanish  gunboat,  the  Panay 
in  1906:  his  first  command.  The  career 
that  followed  is,  of  course,  history. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  some  of  this 
history  I  shall  ask  that  a  short  biography 
of  Admiral  Nimitz  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

First,  however,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
joint  resolution  designating  February  24 
of  each  year  as  Admiral  Nimitz  Day  in 
memory  of  the  courage  and  ability  of  this 
great  man  who  engineered  victory  from 
discouragement  and  chaos.  So  great 
was  his  contribution  to  the  Allies,  his 
feats  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
representative  government  is  revered, 
and  in  whatever  lands  it  is  practiced. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Potter's  short  biography  from  the  July 
1966  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  biography 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45)  des- 
ignating February  24  of  each  year  as  Ad- 


miral Nimitz  Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  wsis  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  posted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SJ.  Res.  45 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  honor  of 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  WllUam  Nimitz.  who 
was  born  on  February  24,  1886,  February  24 
of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  Admiral 
Nimitz  Day.  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  Admiral  NUnltz  Day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The    biography    presented    by    Mr. 
Tower,  is  as  follows: 

Chester  William  Nntrrz:  1886-1966 
(By  E.  B.  Potter) 
Christmas  morning,  1941.    A  steady  rain 
pelted  down  from  clouds  hanging  low  over 
Pearl    Harbor.    To   the   northeast,    a   four- 
engine   nylng  boat   appeared   bringing   the 
newly  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
Through  the  haze.  Nimitz  could  make  out 
alongside  Ford  Island  the  sides,  hulls,  and 
crazUy  Jutting  tops  of  American  battleships 
and  other  vessels  sunk  by  Japanese  carrier 
aircraft     less     than     three     weeks     before. 
Hardly  had  his  plane  touched  down  In  East 
Loch  and  come  to  a  stop  when  an  admiral's 
barge  drew  up  alongside.    Nimitz,  In  clvUlan 
clothes,  stepped  down  into  the  barge  and 
shook  hands  with  Captains  William  W.  Smith 
and   Harold    C.    Train,    chiefs    of   staff   re- 
spectively to  Admiral  Husband  E.  Klmmel. 
who  had  been  commander-in-chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  to  Vice 
Admiral  WUllam  S.  Pye,  Klmmel's  temporary 
relief.  ^     , 

Admiral  Nimitz,  who  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  events  since  leaving  Washington, 
at  once  Inquired  about  the  relief  force  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  rescue  the  Marines 
under  attack  on  Wake  Island.  When  Smith 
told  him  that  the  force  had  been  recaUed, 
Nimitz  remained  silent  for  some  time. 

"When  you  get  back  to  your  office,"  he 
said  at  length  to  Smith,  "call  Washington 
and  report  my  arrival."  After  a  few  mo- 
ments he  spoke  again:  "This  Is  a  terrible 
Bight,  seeing  all  these  ships  down." 

At  the  submarine  base  wharf,  which  the 
barge  presently  came  alongside,  Captam 
Train  escorted  Nimitz  to  the  official  car  in 
which  Admiral  Pye  was  waiting  to  conduct 
him  to  his  quarters  on  Makalapa  Hill. 

In  conferences  during  the  next  few  days, 
Nlmite  was  relieved  to  find  no  defeatism 
among  the  officers  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Their 
mood  was  rather  one  of  chagrin,  defiance, 
and  cold  anger. 

Since  the  attack  on  the  Fleet,  Guam  had 
fallen,  and  Thailand  had  been  overrun.  In 
Malaya,  the  Japanese  were  threatening  Singa- 
pore. In  the  GuU  of  Slam.  Japanese  air- 
craft had  sunk  HM  battleship  Prince  of  Wales 
and  HM  battle  cruiser  Repulse.  On  Luzon, 
enemy  planes  had  wiped  out  American  air 
power  and  smashed  the  Cavlte  Naval  Base. 
Even  now  Japanese  Invading  forces  were  ad- 
vancing on  Manila.  From  the  Marshalls  the 
Japanese  had  penetrated  Into  the  GUberts, 
Whence  they  menaced  the  EUlces  and  Samoa. 
At  Wake  Island,  the  Marines  had  held  out 
for  two  weeks,  thrusting  a  Japanese  assault 
back  into  the  sea.  On  14  December,  In  one 
of  hU  last  acts  as  commander  In  chief.  Ad- 
miral KUnmel  had  sent  out  the  Wake  reUef 
force,  including  the  carrier  Saratoga  (CV-3). 
Heavy  seas  had  so  delayed  refueling  of  the 
force  that  it  was  still  600  miles  from  Wake 
when  the  Japenese  resiuned  the  assault,  this 
time  supported  by  planes  from  carriers  re- 
turning   to   Japan   from   the   Pearl   Harbor 
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strike.  Admiral  Pye.  commanjaer-ln-chlef 
pro  tern,  had  thereupon  recalleti  the  relief 
force  rather  than  risk  further  Iteaes.  After 
a  gallant  but  hopeless  defense.  Wake  had 
surrendered  two  days  before  NlsUtz'  arrival 
at  Pearl.  I 

Still,  though  the  Japanese  hpd  sunk  or 
damaged  all  the  battleships  at  9earl  Harbor 
and  killed  2,400  men.  they  had  hit  no  caxrlers, 
for  non«  had  been  in  the  baxborjat  the  time 
of  the  attack.  They  had  not.  moreover,  hit 
the  tank  farms,  which  contained  fuel  that 
could  not  have  been  replaced  tor  months, 
nor  had  they  severly  damaged  t4e  repair  fa- 
cilities— facilities  that  would  h4ve  most  of 
the  battered  ships  back  in  operation  when 
they  were  most  needed. 

In  some  respects  no  less  Important,  the 
attack  had  settled  for  the  U.a.  Navy  the 
question  of  whether  the  carrier  was  a  capital 
ship  or  a  mere  auxiliary.  With  'the  sinking 
of  the  battleships  at  Pearl  HarK>r.  the  big 
carriers — Saratoga  {C7-3),  Lexintton,  (C-2), 
Enterprise  (CV-6),  Yorktown  (Crv-5),  Wa^ 
(CV-7),  and  Hornet  (CV-8) — perforce  be- 
came the  queens  of  the  Fleet.  Taey  were  too 
swift  In  any  event  to  have  operated  efficiently 
with  the  old,  slow  battleship!  that  the 
Japanese  had  sunk.  When  the  new  fast  bat- 
tleships. North  Carolina  (BB-55J,  Washing- 
ton (BB-56),  South  Dakota  (BB-i7)  and  the 
rest,  arrived  in  the  Pacific,  the^  would  at 
once  be  Integrated  Into  the  canfler  screens. 
The  sinking  of  the  old  battlesnips,  though 
costly  in  lives,  had  freed  many  lirained  men 
as  cadres  around  which  new  flgitlng  teams 
could  be  formed  for  service  In  carrier  and 
amphibious  forces.  I 

On  the  last  day  of  1941,  Nlmltz  assumed 
command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Standing  on 
the  wharf  at  the  submarine  base^  he  spoke  a 
few  preliminary  words.  Then,  as  he  opened 
his  orders,  he  stepped  across  thq  wharf  and 
read  them  from  the  deck  of  th^  submarine 
Grayling  (ss-209),  partly,  no  do^bt,  because 
the  new  commander-in-chief  was  i  an  old  sub- 
mariner but  also  because  few  ^ther  decks 
were  then  available  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Shortly  afterward.  Admiral  Nltnitz  called 
together  the  officers  of  Admira^  Kimmel's 
staS.  As  they  filed  Into  the  room,,  they  found 
the  Admiral  seated  at  a  desk.  Hit  shoulders, 
they  noted,  were  broad,  his  greyi  eyes  pene- 
trating; his  light  blond  hair  was  Jiist  txirning 
white.  Except  for  his  air  of  authjority,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  about  him.  I  He  had  no 
salient  features,  no  peculiarity  ol!  manner. 

The  Admiral's  speech  was  quie^  and  cour- 
teous. He  was  apparently  a  taai^  not  easily 
ruffled.  He  had  about  him  an  air  lof  serenity. 
Obviously  confident,  he  inspired  Increased 
confidence  in  the  men  before  him.  He 
needed  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  he 
told  them.  "There  will  be  no  changes,"  he 
said.  "I  have  complete  confidehce  In  you 
men.  We've  taken  a  terrific  waAlop,  but  1 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  ultimata  outcome." 
The  officers  who  left  that  meting  had  a 
renewed  spring  in  their  step.  Unier  the  new 
leadership,  they  were  ready  anfl  eager  to 
tackle  the  job,  to  take  the  first  steps  on  the 
long  road  back. 

In  the  13tb  century,  the  Qormans  ex- 
panded into  the  Duchy  of  Prusla  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Here  In  the  valley  of  the  River 
Nlemen  they  encoxintered  Slavs,  [who  called 
the  Germans  Niemiez — their  nr  pe  for  the 
river.  Germanlcized  Into  Nimiti.^  the  name 
was  adopted  by  a  fighting  clani  descended 
from  the  Teutonic  knights.  ! 

A  noble  Nlmitz  served  under  the  Swedish 
monarch  Gustavtis  Adolphus  anfl  fell  with 
him  In  the  Battle  of  Lutzen,  163)2.  His  son 
and  grandson,  both  Ernst  Pr^lherr  von 
Nlmltz,  also  served  In  the  Swedlsll  army,  the 
former  attaining  the  rank  of  major  general. 
Karl  Gustav,  eldest  son  of  the  younger  Ernst, 
was  a  tax  collector  In  Hanover.  I  Unable  to 
meet  the  social  demands  of  hit  inherited 
rank,  he  dropped  the  title  freihetr  and  with 
It   the   von  before  his  family  nkme.     Karl 


Oustav's  grandson,  Karl  Helnrlch  Nlmltz, 
by  profession  a  supercargo  in  the  Qermao 
merchant  marine,  in  1843  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  to  escape  the  harsh  economic  and 
political  situation  in  Germany. 

Karl  Helnrlch's  youngest  son  and  name- 
sake, who  anglicized  his  name  to  Charles 
Henry,  was  an  Eulventuresome  young  man 
who  had  served  in  a  merchantman  at  14  and 
never  lost  his  love  of  the  sea.  Desiring  to 
strike  out  on  his  own,  Charles  Henry  left 
South  Carolina  at  the  age  of  20,  Joining  a 
German  group  planning  to  establish  a  colony 
In  Texas,  which  had  recently  been  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Here  on  the  Pedernales 
River  they  founded  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burg, named  In  honor  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Prussia. 

After  being  employed  In  several  capacities, 
Including  service  with  the  Texas  Rangers, 
Charles  Henry,  known  generally  as  "Captain 
Nlmitz,"  built  the  steamboat-shaped  Nimltz 
Hotel,  which  became  a  Texas  landmark.  One 
of  his  12  children.  Chester  Bernard,  In  March 
1884  married  Anna  Henke,  a  local  beauty;  he 
died  five  months  later.  The  following  Febru- 
ary, Anna  gave  birth  to  Chester  Bernard's 
son,  Chester  William,  the  futile  fleet  admiral. 
For  six  years  Anna  and  her  little  son  lived 
at  the  Nlmitz  Hotel.  Chester  then  and  later 
was  close  to  Captain  Nlmltz.  The  boy 
listened  wide-eyed  while  the  old  gentleman 
recounted  stories  of  his  youthful  experiences 
in  the  merchant  marine.  "The  sea — like  life 
Itself — is  a  stern  taskmaster,"  Captain  Nlmltz 
once  said.  "The  best  way  to  get  along  with 
either  Is  to  learn  all  you  can,  then  do  your 
best  and  don't  worry — especially  about  things 
over  which  you  have  no  control." 

In  1890,  Anna  married  William  Nimltz, 
younger  brother  of  her  first  husband.  To 
Chester,  William  was  truly  his  father,  and 
he  always  thought  of  the  offspring  of  his 
mother's  second  marriage.  Otto  and  Dora,  as 
his  own  brother  and  sister. 

Chester's  stepfather  was  assistant  manager 
of  the  small  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  Kerrville. 
not  far  from  Fredericksburg.  Here  Anna  took 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  Chester  and  his 
half-brother  did  odd  Jobs.  At  school,  where 
because  of  his  extreme  blondness  he  was 
nicknamed  "Cottonhead,"  Chester  received 
good  grades.  But,  in  view  of  his  family's 
poverty,  he  had  no  prospect  of  pursuing  his 
studies  past  high  school.  In  1900,  when  he 
was  15  years  old,  he  made  vague  plans  to 
seek  employment  as  a  surveyor's  helper  as  a 
means  of  learning  a  trade. 

That  simimer,  however,  occurred  an  event 
that  changed  the  whole  direction  of  Chester's 
life.  Battery  K,  Third  Field  ArtUlery,  from 
Port  Sam  Houston,  came  to  camp  In  the 
brown  hills  close  to  Kerrville  for  training  and 
gxinnery  practice.  On  their  way  to  Join 
Battery  K,  Second  Lieutenants  William  M. 
Crulkshank  and  William  I.  Westervelt,  both 
West  Point  graduates,  stopped  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel.  Chester  was  fascinated  by 
their  military  bearing  and  their  dashing  new 
Army  uniforms. 

Fired  with  a  sudden  ambition  to  become  an 
army  officer.  Chester  applied  to  Congressman 
James  L.  Slayden  to  take  the  West  Point  ex- 
amination. He  was  Informed  that  all  the 
congressman's  appointments  for  the  Military 
Academy  were  filled.  "But,"  said  Slayden,  "I 
have  an  opening  for  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy. 
Are  you  interested?" 

Chester  had  never  heard  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  but  he  swallowed  his  disappoint- 
ment and  determined  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education.  With  the  help  of 
his  mother,  his  stepfather,  his  high  school 
principal,  and  a  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Susan 
Moore,  he  applied  himself  to  algebra,  geom- 
etry, history,  geography,  and  grammar. 

This  was  a  rough  period  for  Chester.  He 
regularly  arose  at  3:00  a.m.  and  studied  until 
S:30.  Then  began  his  first  stint  as  Janitor 
and  general  handyman  for  the  hotel — light- 
ing fires,  attending  stoves,  and  calling  early 


risers.  After  breakfast  he  went  to  school  and 
remained  until  4:00  pjaa.,  when  he  resume^ 
hlB  Janitorial  duties,  attending  the  lawn,  rak- 
ing leaves,  splitting  kindling,  filling  wood 
boxes,  and  tending  a  dozen  stoves  and  flr«. 
places.  After  supper,  he  took  his  turn  aa  desk 
clerk  until  10:00  pan.,  when  he  retired  to  hl» 
lodging,  a  cot  set  up  in  the  ladles'  parlor  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

At  the  local  Naval  Academy  examination 
held  In  April  1901,  Chester  won  out  over  all 
competitors.  Congressman  Slayden  accom- 
panied him  to  Annapolis  In  July.  Here  Ches- 
ter entered  the  Werntz  Preparatory  School 
for  two  months  of  further  preparations  for 
the  late  August  national  examinations,  which 
he  easily  passed.  On  7  September  1901,  he 
was  sworn  in  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  Naval 
Cadet,  as  the  young  student-officers  were  then 
called. 

The  years  Chester  Nlmltz  spent  at  tin 
Naval  Academy  were  happy  and  successful. 
He  participated  in  crew  and  became  a  stroke. 
In  his  first  class  year  he  wore  tliree  stripes 
as  Commander,  8th  Company.  In  late  1904, 
the  Holland,  then  the  Navy's  only  commls- 
sloned  submarine,  based  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy,  and  Nlmitz  was  among  the  midshipmen 
who  made  their  first  submergence  in  It. 

Cadet  Nimltz  was  a  fun-loving,  gregarious 
young  man  who  relished  nothing  so  much  u 
a  roughhouse  or  a  party  with  lots  of  good 
talk.  In  his  first  class  year  he  moved  into 
the  first  completed  wing  of  Bancroft  Hall, 
and  he  and  his  roommate  had  the  happiness 
to  discover  that  they  could  reach  the  rool 
of  the  unfinished  building.  Here,  concealed 
from  below,  they  and  their  friends  held  some 
fine  beer  parties,  taking  particular  delight  in 
heaving  empty  bottles  over  the  side  onto  a 
heap  of  building  stones  and  then  watching 
the  guards  dash  madly  about  endeavoring  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  falling  glass. 

The  cadet  who  wrote  up  Cadet  Nlmitz  for 
the  Lucky  Bag,  the  Naval  Academy  yearbook, 
was  jjerceptlve  beyond  his  years  in  selecting  a 
line  from  Wordsworth  to  characterize  him: 
"A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and 
confident  tomorrows,"  and  adding  further: 
"Possesses  that  calm  and  steady-going 
Dutch  way  that  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
things." 

That  Cadet  Nlmltz  was  not  all  fulTlind 
laughter  Is  demonstrated  by  his  embarrassed 
reaction  to  the  notorious  Sampson-Schley 
controversy,  in  which  two  leadliig  naval  of- 
floers  of  the  Spanish-American  War  publicly 
questioned  each  other's  military  records,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  victor  In  the  naval  Battle 
of  Santiago.  "I  decided  then,"  Nlmltz  said 
long  afterward,  "that  If  ever  I  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  high  command,  I  would  do  my  best  t« 
stifle  any  such  family  controversies  before 
they  reached  the  attention  of  the  public." 
This  resolve  may  be  the  root  of  Nlmltz"  later 
almost  obsessive  discretion.  It  doubtless 
played  a  significant  part  in  his  refusal  to 
write  his  biography  or  to  permit  it  to  be 
written  during  his  lifetime. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  of  Junior  offi- 
cers In  an  expanding  Fleet,  Nlmltz'  class  at 
the  Naval  Academy  was  graduated  ahead  of 
schedtUe,  on  30  January  1905.  with  Nlmltt 
standing  seventh  from  the  top  in  a  class  of 
114.  After  graduation,  Midshipman  Nlmltz 
headed  for  San  Francisco  for  a  cruise  to  the 
Orient  In  the  USS  Ohio,  designated  to  serve 
as  flagship  on  Joining  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

The  following  summer,  when  the  Ohio  wa» 
In  Japanese  waters  (Nlmitz  was  one  of  bIt 
midshipmen  detailed  to  attend  a  garden 
party  given  by  the  Emperor  to  honor  the 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  for  their  victory  la 
the  recently  concluded  Russo-Japanese  War. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  party,  the  midship- 
men, seated  at  a  table  near  the  exit,  observed 
Admiral  Helhachlro  Togo,  nemesis  of  the 
Russian  Fleet,  about  to  depart.  They  hur- 
riedly elected  Nlmltz  to  Intercept  the  Ad- 
miral and  Invite  him  to  their  table.  Togo 
smilingly    accepted,    came    over    and   shook 
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vjjds  all  around,  sipped  the  captured  Rus- 
^jTchampagne  being  served,  and  chatted 
wi^y  in  English.  The  victorious  old  sea  dog 
aide  a  deep  Impression  on  Nlmitz.  In  1934, 
jyie  again  serving  In  the  Far  East,  Nlmltz 
«nld  attend  Togo's  pubUc  and  also  his 
funlly  funeral. 

In  1906,  Nlmltz,  having  completed  the  two 
reM^  at  sea  then  required,  was  commissioned 
iMlgn.  He  also  received  his  first  command, 
a  ex-SpanUh  gunboat,  the  Ponay— not  to 
M  confused  with  the  gunboat  of  the  same 
name  later  sunk  by  the  Japanese.  He  simul- 
oneously  served  as  commander  of  a  tiny 
aaval  base  at  Polloc,  Mindanao,  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  which  the  Panay  was  attached. 
There  were  31  men  on  board  the  gunboat  and 
23  Marines  at  the  base.  An  isolated  com- 
nand,  It  provided  Ensign  Nlmltz  with  a  feel- 
ing of  high  adventure.  There  was  no  radio 
ot  mall,  and  no  supplies  reached  them.  The 
garlnes  and  sailors  maintained  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  One  seaman  at 
length  remarked  that  he  "couldn't  look  a 
duck  m  the  beak  again." 

This  Idyl  came  to  a  sudden  end 
when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the  White  House 
and  said,  "If  your  country  wants  war,  we'll 
glTe  It  to  you."  The  war  scare  shook  the 
AsUtlc  Fleet  Into  frantic  activity  that 
reached  all  the  way  to  Polloc.  The  Panay 
was  summoned  to  the  big  naval  base  at 
Cavite,  where  the  commandant  ordered  En- 
dgn  Nlmltz  Immediately,  without  time  to 
change  his  white  uniform  or  pick  up  his  gear, 
to  assume  command  of  the  USS  Decatur 
(DD-B),  an  old  rustbucket  of  a  destroyer, 
long  out  of  commission.  He  was  to  get  her 
Into  drydock  at  Olongapo,  60  miles  away,  In 
48  hours. 

Nimltz,  still  superb  In  whites  and  sword, 
arrived  aboard  the  Decatur,  which  was  swing- 
ing at  a  buoy,  to  be  greeted  by  a  couple  of 
PUlplno  watchmen.  There  were  no  provisions 
Rboard  and  no  water  or  fuel.  The  engines 
and  boilers  were  cluttered  with  Junk. 

A  crew  began  to  arrive,  but  no  means  for 
fitting  out  the  ship.  In  his  extremity, 
Nlmitz  canully  turned  to  some  warrant  offi- 
cers at  Cavite  with  whom  he  had  played 
poker  when  the  Panay  was  being  readied  for 
service.  They  promised  to  do  what  they 
could.  Soon,  barge-loads  of  equipment,  coal, 
and  water  began  to  arrive  at  the  Decatur. 
By  laboring  night  and  day,  Nlmltz  and  his 
scratch  crew  finally  got  steam  In  one  boiler 
but  had  no  time  to  test  the  engines. 

Nlmltz  had  planned  to  back  away  from  the 
buoy,  but  when  he  rang  up  quarter  speed 
astern,  the  destroyer  moved  forward.  When 
he  ordered  full  speed  astern,  she  darted  for- 
ward like  a  frightened  Jackrabblt.  The  en- 
gine telegraphs  had  been  hooked  up  In 
reverse. 

In  due  course,  Nlmltz  got  the  Decatur 
safely  to  Olongapo,  but  his  troubles  with  the 
old  destroyer  were  not  over.  One  dark  night 
some  time  later  In  poorly  chartered  Batangas 
harbor,  while  she  was  proceeding  at  dead 
slow,  the  leadsman  suddenly  shouted :  "We're 
not  moving,  sirl"  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  Decatur  was  aground  on  a  mudbank. 
Attempts  to  back  her  down  were  fruitless. 
Here  was  a  situation  that  could  easily  wreck 
a  young  officer's  career. 

Nimltz  now  displayed  that  quality  of  im- 
perturbability for  which  he  later  became 
noted.  "On  that  black  night  somewhere  in 
the  Philippines,"  he  later  said,  "the  advice 
of  my  grandfather,  returned  to  me :  'Don't 
worry  about  things  over  which  you  have  no 
control.'  So  I  set  up  a  cot  on  deck  and  went 
to  Bleep." 

Not  long  after  daylight  a  small  steamer 
appeared,  heaved  a  line  to  the  Decatur,  and 
pulled  her  off.  There  followed  an  Investi- 
gation and  Nlmltz  stood  court-martial  and 
was  convicted,  but  he  got  off  with  a  letter  of 
reprimand  for  "hazarding  a  ship  of  the  U.S. 
Navy," 


Returning  to  the  United  States,  Nlmltz 
requested  battleship  duty,  then  considered 
the  glamour  assignment  of  the  Fleet.  In- 
stead, he  was  ordered  to  submarines,  which 
were  in  those  days,  as  he  said,  "a  cross  be- 
tween a  Jules  Verne  fantasy  and  a  hump- 
backed whale."  Nlmitz  was  disappointed, 
but  characteristically  he  threw  himself 
wholeheartedly  Into  his  new  assignment, 
commanding  successively  the  USS  Plunger, 
Snapper,  Narwhal,  and  Skipjack,  and  making 
himself  an  expert  in  undersea  warfare  and 
diesel  engines.  In  1012,  while  commanding 
the  Skipjack.  Nlmltz  leapt  overboard  to  res- 
cue a  seaman  who  had  fallen  in  and  could 
not  swim.  For  this,  he  was  awarded  a  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  Medal,  which  he  thereafter 
always  wore  when  in  uniform. 

"I  also  had  the  good  sense  and  good  for- 
tune about  this  time,"  he  afterward  wrote, 
"to  marry  Catherine  Vance  Freeman,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Freeman  of 
WoUaston,  Massachusetts."  It  proved  a 
thoroughly  congenial  union.  Catherine,  be- 
sides beauty  and  charm,  possessed  the  stam- 
ina and  the  Intellect  to  keep  up  with  her 
fast-moving  husband,  and  shared  with  him 
also  his  love  of  sports  and  classical  music; 
whenever  his  duties  permitted,  they  were  to 
be  seen  at  baseball  and  football  games  or  at 
concerts. 

Over  the  years  she  bore  him  four  children : 
Catherine  Vance,  who  married  James  T.  Lay 
of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of  1931;  Chester, 
Jr.,  who  graduated  from  the  Academy  In  1936 
and  during  World  War  II  made  his  name  in 
submarines,  particularly  as  skipper  of  the 
Haddo  (SS-255);  Anne  Elizabeth  (Nancy),  a 
Russian  expert  with  the  RAND  Corporation; 
and  Mary  Manson,  who,  sent  to  a  convent 
school  during  the  busy  days  of  World  War  II, 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith  and  became  Sis- 
ter M.  Aquinas,  who  Is  now  teaching  biology 
at  the  Dominican  Convent  at  San  Rafael, 
California. 

In  the  summer  of  1913,  the  Navy  sent  Nlm. 
Itz  to  Europe  to  complete  his  education  in 
dlesels.  He  visited  plants  in  Germany  and 
Belgium,  storing  quantities  of  data  in  his 
capacious  memory.  On  his  return,  he  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  diesel  engines  for 
the  Navy  tanker  Maumee  (AO-2),  later  serv- 
ing as  her  executive  officer  and  engineer. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into 
World  War  I,  Nimltz  was  ordered  to  the  staff 
— and  later  became  chief  of  staff — of  Ad- 
miral Samuel  S.  Roblson,  Commander  Sub- 
marine Force  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  his  new 
capacity  he  found  relations  between  British 
and  American  officers  breaking  down  under 
the  stiff  weight  of  protocol.  This,  he  de- 
cided, was  an  outdated  way  of  doing  things. 
He  believed  that  the  British  would  respond 
to  simple  friendliness  and  good  perform- 
ance and  drilled  this  point  of  view  into  his 
Junior  officers  and  men.  The  idea  worked, 
and  Nlmltz  quickly  established  amicable 
teamwork  between  the  allied  commands  in 
ills  area  of  operations. 

Following  World  War  I,  Nimltz  served  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Navy  Department,  with 
additional  duty  as  Senior  Member,  Board  of 
Submarine  Design,  then  went  to  sea  as 
executive  officer  of  the  USS  South  Carolina. 
He  next  conomanded  the  USS  Chicago,  after 
which  he  received  a  year  of  Instruction  at 
the  Naval  War  College,  then  returned  to 
the  staff  of  Admiral  Roblson,  now  Comman- 
der Battle  Fleet  and  later  Commander-in- 
Chief.  United  States  Fleet.  For  Nlmltz, 
Roblson,  was  an  ideal  commander,  whose 
performance  he  consciously  Imitated. 

Commander  Nlmitz  seems  to  have  been  a 
bit  startled  in  1926  to  be  ordered  to  the 
University  of  California  as  that  school's  first 
Professor  of  Naval  Science.  Here  he  was  to 
test  a  new  Idea:  making  naval  officers  out 
of  college  students.  Some  of  Nlmitz'  friends 
predicted  that  this  "school-teaching  duty" 
would  be  the  end  of  the  line  for  his  career, 
but  Nlmltz  cheerfully  accepted  the  assign- 
ment and  gave  it  all  bis  energy.    In  his  three 


years  at  Berkeley,  he  Implemented  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program 
that  was  to  provide  many  outstanding  officers 
for  the  Navy,  a  program  that  has  been  du- 
plicated in  52  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  nation.  Nlmitz  also  developed  in  him- 
self a  deep  Interest  in  education  and  an 
abiding  loyalty  for  the  University  of 
California. 

In  1930,  when  Nimltz  was  commanding 
Submarine  Division  20,  he  wrote  in  his  Naval 
Academy  class  book : 

"In  looking  backward  at  various  phases  of 
my  life,  I  find  It  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one 
activity  as  having  been  more  attractive  to  me 
than  any  other.  I  have  enjoyed  every  one  of 
my  Eisslgnmeuts  and  believe  that  It  has  been 
so  because  of  my  making  It  a  point  to  become 
as  deeply  immersed  and  as  Interested  In  each 
activity  as  It  was  possible  for  me  to  become. 
My  life  In  the  Navy  has  been  very  happy  and 
I  know  of  no  profession  for  which  I  would 
forsake  my  present  one.  .  .  .  My  wife,  my 
children,  my  profession  as  a  naval  officer,  and 
good  health  combine  to  make  me  a  happy 
man." 

Nimltz  next  commanded  the  USS  Augusta 
(OA-31),  flagship  ol  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  and 
then  served  three  years  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation — as  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  was  then  called.  The  latter 
duty  suited  Nlmltz  well,  for  his  acquaintance 
was  wide  and  discriminating.  Ever  alert  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy,  he  had  filed  away  In 
his  memory  the  special  competences  of  each 
officer  he  had  come  to  know. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Nlmitz  im- 
proved his  skill  at  Judging  character  and  his 
ability  to  communicate  clearly,  simply,  and 
directly  to  every  sort  of  person  with  whom 
he  had  business  or  social  Intercourse.  He 
further  developed  the  decisiveness  and  the 
poise  and  serenity  for  which  he  was  already 
noted.  His  manner  was  ever  courteous  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  sloppy  performance. 
Then  he  could  fix  the  culprit  with  steely  grey 
eyes  and  make  even  the  strongest  of  men 
wince  with  his  measured  words. 

By  no  means  all  business,  Nlmltz  was  a 
genuinely  friendly  man,  capable  of  deep 
affection.  Except  where  official  requirements 
or  press  of  duties  forbade,  he  liked  to  write 
letters  In  longhand  In  his  clear,  fiowlng  script, 
never  forgetting  to  add  a  message  to  his  cor- 
respondent's family  and,  where  applicable, 
Including  a  warm  greeting  from  Mrs.  Nlmltz. 
Following  his  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, Captain  Nlmitz  served  as  Commander 
Cruiser  Division  Two  and  then  as  Commander 
Battleship  Division  One,  Battle  Force.  As 
always,  he  gave  his  duties  everything  he  had, 
developing  a  reputation  for  efficiency  that 
marked  blm  for  the  highest  levels  of  naval 
command. 

In  June  1939,  Nlmltz,  now  rear  admiral, 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. He  chafed  a  little  at  the  confine- 
ment of  desk  and  office,  but  worked  off  his 
excess  energy  by  frequently  walking  home 
several  miles  after  work  with  his  good  friend 
Captain  Willis  A.  Lee.  Each  was  alert  for 
amusing  stories  with  which  to  top  the  other 
during  their  long  walks. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  7  December 
1941,  Nlmltz  was  at  home  settling  down  to 
listen  to  a  radio  concert  by  Arthur  Rodzlnskl 
and  the  New  Tork  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
when  the  program  was  Interrupted  by  an 
announcement  that  the  Japanese  had 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  He  leaped  from  his 
chair  and  telephoned  his  assistant.  Captain 
John  F.  Shafroth,  who  soon  arrived,  and  the 
two  officers  Immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Navy  Building. 

At  the  Bureau,  Nlmltz  foimd  that  the  War 
Plans  he  needed  to  consult  were  In  a  safe 
with  a  time  lock  that  would  not  open  until 
Monday  morning.  He  therefore  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  con- 
sult the  War  Plans  there.  From  here  he  was 
called  into  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
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with  Navy  Secretary  Prank  Kno4,  Undersecre- 
tary James  Forrestal,  ABslstaiit  Secretary 
Ralph  Bard,  Chief  of  Naval  Operfitlons  Harold 
Stark,  and  others.  Among  tbes4  men,  Nlmitz 
was  a  rather  junior  admiral,  bUt  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Navy's  officers  and  ttielr  capabil- 
ities proved  Invaluable  at  the  conferences. 
Moreover,  from  the  first  meetlilg,  the  mem- 
bers had  come  to  respect  Nlmlt^'  suggestions 
and  to  trust  his  Judgment. 

Shortly  after  the  attack,  E^boz  made  a 
quick  trip  out  to  Pearl  Harbof-  to  size  up 
the  situation  for  himself.  Oq  his  return, 
he  reassembled  the  council  az^  stated  his 
conviction  that  a  new  commander  must  be 
sent  there.  Then,  turning  to  Nlmitz,  he 
asked.  "How  soon  can  you  get  ready  to 
travel?  You're  going  to  take  command  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet." 

Nlmitz  was  startled.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
had  occurred  to  him.  Mter  aU.  there  were 
28  flag  ofBcers  senior  to  hUn.  |  He  did  not 
relish  relieving  hl3  old  friend  Admiral  Klm- 
mel.  Besides,  he  had  been  hoplktg  for  a  sea- 
going command.  ! 

Nimltz  requested  that,  If  Kimmel  must  be 
relieved,  the  Pacific  Fleet  be  tinned  over  to 
Admiral  Pye  Instead  of  him.  V^xen  that  re- 
quest was  refused  he  asked  for  hjs  orders.  In 
line  with  the  habits  of  a  Ufet)me,  he  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  new  asslgnmjent  and  give 
It  his  best. 

There  were  several  more  days  at  discussions 
and  arrangements,  with  Admlibl  Elmest  J. 
King  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  participating. 
Nimltz  attended  these  conferenjces  and  also 
carried  on  the  burgeoning  dutlep  of  his  own 
Bureau.  He  was  sleeping  Uttl4  and  eating 
almost  nothing. 

As  a  safety  measure,  Admiral  Nimltz  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  by  train  Snd,  to  avoid 
speculation,  he  wore  civilian  Iclothes  and 
traveled  as  "Mr.  Walnwrlght."  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  only  by  Lieutenant  La  Marr, 
whose  assignment  ■w&a  to  look  ^ter  the  Ad- 
miral, seeing  that  he  got  enough  sleep  and 
plenty  to  eat  and,  If  possible,  diverting  his 
mind  briefly  from  the  stern  duties  ahead. 

As  It  turned  out.  It  was  the  ^dmiral  who 
diverted  the  Lieutenant,  for  as  aoon  as  Nim- 
ltz boarded  the  train,  he  shuckei  his  respon- 
sibilities, bounced  back,  enjoyed  himself,  told 
Jokes,  made  bad  puns,  and  trle^  unsuccess- 
fully to  teach  La  Marr  cribbage.  But  La  Marr 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  |n  his  brief- 
case the  first  full  report  of  the  fearl  Harbor 
damage,  which  he  had  been  Instructed  to 
keep  from  the  Admiral  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Once  the  train  had  left  Chicago,  La  Marr 
finally  turned  the  report  over  to  Nimltz,  who 
at  once  became  grave  and  devited  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  studying  aqd  analyzing 
it.  "It  could  have  happened  to  |anyone,"  he 
muttered  once  or  twice.  At  SaC  Francisco, 
he  shook  hands  with  La  Marr,  v^ho  returned 
to  his  duties  at  the  Bureau  of)  Navigation, 
while  the  Admiral  set  out  by  plane  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  greatest  chalinge  of  hU 
career.  l 

On  assuming  command  of  the  taclflc  Fleet, 
Admiral  Nimltz  had  four  Immediate  objec- 
tives: to  restore  morale;  to  divert  Japanese 
strength  away  from  the  East  Indies;  to  safe- 
guard U.S.  communications  to  Hawaii,  Mid- 
way, and  Australia;  and  to  hdld  the  line 
against  further  Japanese  expansion  In  the 
Pacific.  As  Nimltz  saw  It,  all  these  objec- 
tives might  be  obtained  through  offensive 
operations.  In  the  clrcumstancee,  that  could 
only  mean  carrier  raids  on  Japiinese  bases. 
When,  In  early  January  1942,  Nimltz  put 
the  matter  before  his  force  commanders  and 
other  officers  at  Pearl  Harbor,  several  of 
whom  until  recently  had  been  his  seniors, 
many  opposed  the  raids  as  too  tlsky.  a  sure 
way  to  low  what  was  left  of  the  faclflc  Fleet. 
However,  Vice  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey  not 
only  endorsed  the  Idea  but  volunteered  to 
carry  out  a  strike  against  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, the  Japanese  stronghold  In  the  Central 
Pacific — a  courageous  reaction  that  perma- 


nently endeared  him  to  bis  commander-in- 
chief. 

On  1  Febriiary,  Halaey's  Enterprise  force 
bombed  the  Marshalls  while  Rear  Admiral 
Prank  Jack  Fletcher's  Yorktown  force  raided 
the  nearby  Gilberts.  Halsey  next  struck 
Wake  and  then  Marcus,  the  latter  only  a 
thousand  miles  from  Japan,  while  Fletcher's 
Yorfctovim  force  Joined  the  Lexington  force, 
under  Vice  Admiral  WUson  Brown,  for  an 
air  attack  on  Japan's  newly  seized  bases  at 
Lae  and  Salamaua  on  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  In  mld-Aprll,  the  Hornet,  with 
16  long-range  Army  B-25'8  lashed  to  her 
flight  deck.  Joined  the  Enterprise  under  Hal- 
sey's  command  and,  approaching  Japan, 
launched  the  bombers  for  attacks  on  Tokyo 
and  other  Japanese  cities. 

The  raids,  though  not  extremely  destruc- 
tive, electrified  the  American  public  and 
armed  forces,  superbly  achieving  Nimltz'  aim 
of  raising  morale.  His  seniors  In  Washing- 
ton now  awarded  him  an  additional  title. 
Commander  In  Chief  Pacific  Ocean  Areas 
(ClnCPOA),  which  gave  him  authority  over 
all  U.S.  and  allied  military  and  naval  forces 
In  the  Pacific  theater,  except  those  In  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur's  Southwest  Pacific 
Area. 

The  Japanese,  undeterred,  proceeded  with 
their  conquests — the  East  Indies,  Singapore, 
Burma,  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the 
Blsmarcks,  the  upper  Solomons.  Bataan 
had  fallen,  followed  by  the  Infamous  Death 
March  to  prison  camp  of  the  Filipino  and 
American  defenders.  Corregldor  must  soon 
surrender  and,  with  It,  the  rest  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Japan  had  thus  attained  access  to 
ample  East  Indian  oil  for  its  war  machine 
and  set  up  a  defense  perimeter  of  air  bases 
around  Its  newly  won  empire. 

These  rapid,  relatively  cheap  conquests 
emboldened  the  Japanese  to  plan  further 
advances — Into  the  Aleutians  and  Midway 
to  complete  their  perimeter,  and  southeast- 
ward Into  New  Caledonia,  FIJI,  and  Samoa 
to  establish  bases  for  Interception  of  shipping 
from  the  United  States  to  Australia.  To 
clear  their  flank  for  the  southeastward  ad- 
vance, they  prepared  to  make  a  seaborne 
assault  on  Port  Moresby,  the  Australian  base 
on  the  New  Guinea  south  coast  whence 
Allied  bombers  could  reach  the  key  Japanese 
base  at  Rabaul  In  the  Blsmarcks. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Nlmitz  was  able  to 
make  use  of  his  ultra-secret  weapon,  Ameri- 
can possession  through  cryptanalysls  of  the 
main  Japanese  code.  Decrypted  radio  Inter- 
cepts having  made  him  aware  of  the  Im- 
pending assault  on  Port  Moresby,  he  alerted 
Fletcher's  Yorktown  force  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific and  sent  the  Lexington  force,  now  under 
Rear  Admiral  Aubrey  Pitch,  to  Join  It  In  the 
Coral  Sea.  As  soon  as  the  Enterprise  and 
Hornet  forces  returned  from  their  raid  on 
Japan,  he  dispatched  these  southward  also, 
but  they  were  not  to  arrive  in  time  to  see 
action. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (4-8  May 
1942),  aircraft  from  the  Yorktown  and  the 
Lexington  searched  out  the  Port  Moresby  oc- 
cupation group  In  the  Solomon  Sea  and  sank 
the  light  carrier  SKoho,  obliging  the  rest  of 
the  group  to  turn  back  for  lack  of  air  cover. 
Meanwhile,  two  Japanese  fleet  carriers,  the 
Shokaku  and  Zuikaku,  detached  from  the 
force  that  had  raided  Pearl  Harbor,  had 
swung  around  eastward  of  the  Solomons  to. 
entrap  the  American  carriers.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  opposing  carrier  forces 
located  each  other  and  launched  slmultane- 
oiis  attacks  in  which  the  Shokaku,  the  York- 
town,  and  the  Lexington  were  heavily  dam- 
aged and  many  planes  were  shot  down.  On 
board  the  Lexington,  ruptured  fuel  lines  re- 
leased gasoline  vapors  which  at  length  ex- 
ploded, setting  off  such  uncontrollable  fires 
that  the  carrier  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
then  sunk  by  her  accompanying  destroyers. 

The  Japanese  could  proclaim  themselves 
the    tactical    victors,   for   their   losses   were 
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somewhat  Ughter  than  the  American,  bw 
the  Americans  were  clearly  the  strategic  vie 
tors.  For  the  first  time  the  Japanese  advan» 
had  been  stopped  and  turned  back.  Hfg, 
important,  damage  to  the  Shokaku  and  hean 
loss  of  aviators  from  the  Zuikaku  would  ken 
these  big  carriers  out  of  action  for  so^ 
time.  Thus,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  jix. 
carrier  Japanese  striking  force  lost  a  thlrt 
of  Its  air  power. 

Nlmitz  had  little  time  to  congratulate  hUn. 
self  on  the  results  of  the  Coral  Sea  battle 
for  evidence  was  piling  up  that  the  whole 
Japanese  fleet  was  about  to  attack  Midwsy 
and  the  Aleutians.  This  was  an  appauin. 
situation,  for  the  Japanese  navy  was  im. 
mensely  more  powerful  than  American  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Nimltz  could  find  no  use  for  six  slow  old 
battleships  at  San  Francisco,  two  of  whlci 
had  been  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  would  have 
to  depend  on  carrier  forces,  submarines,  um 
land-based  air.  The  Wasp  was  still  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  Saratoga,  torpedoed  in  Jan- 
uary, was  now  repaired  but  a  screen  had 
not  yet  been  assembled  for  her.  That  left 
only  the  Enterprise,  the  Hornet,  and  the 
damaged  Yorktown.  These  Nimltz  ordered 
up  from  the  South  Pacific  at  top  speed. 

Decrypted  Intercepts  of  Japanese  radio 
communications  revealed  a  strange  decon- 
centration  of  Japanese  naval  power.  In  fact 
Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Japanese  Combined  Fleet,  had  hlj 
forces  divided  all  over  the  western  Pacific, 
His  main  objective  In  assaulting  Midway  waj 
to  draw  out  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  for  de- 
struction, completing  the  Job  of  his  carrier 
raid  on  Pearl  Harbor  six  months  earlier 
Knowing  that  the  available  American  car- 
riers were  all  In  the  South  Pacific,  he  counted 
on  surprise  to  enable  him  to  mass  his  forca 
before  these  or  any  other  American  shlp» 
could  reach  the  Midway  area.  Nimltz,  with 
the  advantage  of  information  based  on  the 
broken  Japanese  code,  was  determined  to 
turn  the  Japanese  deconcentratlon  to  Amer- 
ican advantage. 

Halsey's  Enterprise-Hornet  force  arrived  it 
Pear  Harbor  from  the  south  on  26  May,  but 
Halsey  himself  was  111  with  a  nervous  rath 
from  months  of  tension  and  had  to  be  hospi- 
talized. Now  Nimltz'  knowledge  of  Americas 
naval  officers  and  their  capabilities  stood 
him  In  good  stead.  Without  hesitation  he 
turned  the  command  over  to  Rear  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruance,  Halsey's  cruiser  com- 
mander. Spruance  had  had  no  experience  In 
commanding  carriers,  but  Nimltz  relied  on 
his  reputation  for  intelligence,  declslvenea, 
and  good  judgment.  He  carefully  briefed 
Spruance  and  his  staff  and  set  the  Enter- 
prise-Hornet  force  to  cruise  northeast  of  Mid- 
way, on  the  flank  of  the  approach  he  ex- 
pected the  Japanese  carrier  striking  fores 
would  make  through  a  region  of  murky 
weather. 

The  battered  Yorktoion  had  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  27th.  In  a  round-the- 
clock  effort,  she  was  sufficiently  repaired  to 
sortie  on  the  30th.  The  following  day,  Jap- 
anese submarines  took  station  west  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  report  and  attack  the  forces  that 
had   already   passed   through   those   watert 

In  the  afternoon  of  2  June,  the  Yorktoim 
force  made  rendezvous  with  the  Enterpriat- 
Hornet  force  350  miles  northeast  of  Mid- 
way, and  Admiral  Fletcher,  as  senior  of- 
ficer present,  asstuned  the  tactical  fleet  com- 
mand. Since  the  Impending  battle  would 
also  Involve  sub-sxirface  forces  and  Mid- 
way-based aircraft.  Admiral  Nimltz  retained 
the  over-all  tactical  command  In  his  own 
hands. 

Though  the  American  carrier  forces  wew 
under  radio  silence,  Nimltz  and  his  staff  were 
kept  well  Informed  of  all  operations  and 
fleet  movements  by  aircraft,  especially  scout 
planes  from  Midway,  and  by  submarine  con- 
tacts. Nevertheless,  the  following  days  were 
among  the  most  trying  of  the  war  for  Nlmltc 
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g.  tnew  that  he  had  sent  a  David  out  to  do 
battle  with  a  Goliath,  and  that  defeat  of  his 
_n1«r  forces  wotild  leave  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Si  other  Allied  bases  In  the  Pacific  open  to 
attack  hy  tti®  Japanese  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  3  June,  reports  came  in 
{0  pearl  Harbor  that  carrier  aircraft  had 
raided  Dutch  Harbor  In  the  Aleutians,  and 
ttiat  scout  planes  had  sighted  a  large  enemy 
force  approaching  Midway  from  the  south- 
jeet.  Nimltz,  concluding  that  the  first  was  a 
diversion  and  that  the  second  was  merely  an 
occupation  force,  was  gratified  that  the 
American  carriers,  adhering  to  his  Instruc- 
tions, had  not  been  drawn  out  of  position 
6y  either  of  the  reports. 

Early  on  the  4th,  Nimltz  had  his  judgment 
confirmed  by  scouting  PBYs.  The  Japanese 
carrier  force  was  coming  from  under  the 
cloud  cover  northwest  of  Midway  and  had 
launched  an  air  attack  against  the  Island. 
The  Japanese  battleship  force  had  not  been 
seen  and  indeed  was  not  at  any  time  to  be 
sighted  by  the  Americans  because,  as  Nimltz 
had  reason  to  believe,  it  was  several  hundred 
miles  away  to  the  west. 

For  the  next  few  hours  only  bad  news  came 
into  Pearl  Harbor.  The  air  attack  on  Mid- 
way caused  widespread  damage  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  fighter  planes  based  there. 
Counterattacking  bombers  and  torpedo 
planes  from  Midway  were  mostly  shot  down 
without  achieving  any  apparent  damage  to 
the  Japanese  carrier  force.  Torpedo  planes 
from  the  American  carriers  attacked  with 
similar  results. 

Then  at  1020  came  the  attack  that  changed 
the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Dive  bombers  from  the  Hornet  and  the 
mterprise  had  missed  the  Japanese  carrier 
force,  which  had  turned  northeast  to  attack 
the  American  carriers.  The  Hornet  bombers 
turned  toward  Midway  and  so  missed  the 
battle,  while  the  Enterprise  bombers  fiew  a 
square  and  approached  the  Japanese  force 
from  the  southwest.  At  the  same  time  the 
Yorktown  bombers,  launched  later,  had 
headed  directly  for  the  Japanese  carriers  and 
were  approaching  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. By  an  amazing  coincidence,  the  two 
American  air  groups  dived  simultaneously 
without  either  being  aware  of  the  other's 
presence. 

The  American  dive  bombers  caught  the 
Japanese  carriers  in  the  most  vulnerable  con- 
dition possible.  Their  planes  were  being  re- 
fueled for  an  attack  on  the  American  carriers, 
sighted  shortly  before.  The  planes  had  dis- 
carded bombs  for  torpedoes,  and  the  bombs 
had  not  yet  been  returned  to  the  magazines. 
The  disastrous  American  torpedo-plane  at- 
tack. Just  concluded,  had  drawn  Zeke  fighters 
and  the  attention  of  Japanese  anti-aircraft 
gunners  down  to  the  surface.  Nobody  was 
looking  up  when  the  American  bombers  went 
Into  their  dive. 

Bombs  ripped  the  decks  of  the  carriers 
Kaga,  Akagi.  and  Soryu,  starting  lethal  fires 
and  explosions  In  all  three.  The  fourth 
Japanese  carrier,  the  Hiryu,  made  a  tempo- 
rary escape  to  the  north,  but  that  afternoon 
bombers  from  the  Enterprise  found  her  also 
and  with  four  direct  hits  set  her  fatally 
ablaze. 

During  the  Hiryu's  brief  reprieve,  her 
bombers  and  torpedo  planes  had  followed 
the  American  planes  back  to  their  carriers, 
and  the  torpedo  planes  so  damaged  Pletcher's 
flagship,  the  Vorktoton,  that  she  took  a  dan- 
gerous list  and  was  abandoned,  whereupon 
Fletcher,  shifting  to  a  cruiser,  turned  the 
tactical  command  of  the  carriers  over  to 
Spruance  In  the  Enterprise. 

That  night  Spruance  pulled  back  to  the 
east,  a  move  sharply  criticized  by  some  of 
Nimltz'  staff.  But,  by  his  move,  Spruance 
bad  frustrated  an  attempt  by  Yamamoto  to 
retrieve  the  situation  by  a  night  attack  with 
surface  forces.  At  0255,  these  forces  having 
made  no  contact,  Yamamoto  with  a  heavy 
heart  ordered  a  general  retreat. 
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Through  5  June,  Spruance  unsuccessfully 
pursued  the  fleeing  Japanese.  On  the  6th, 
his  aviators  succeeded  In  overtaking  two  col- 
lision-damaged Japanese  cruisers,  sinking  one 
and  heavily  damaging  the  other.  Then  Spru- 
ance turned  back  east,  again  barely  avoiding 
a  night  battle. 

Once  more  Spruance  had  left  himself  open 
to  criticism  as  being  overcautious,  but 
Nimltz,  noting  how  precisely  he  had  carried 
out  his  specific  Instructions  regarding  cal- 
culated risk,  marked  him  for  future  Impor- 
tant responsibilities.  He  would  call  Spru- 
ance to  Pearl  Harbor  to  serve  as  his  chief 
of  staff  and  to  prepare  him  to  assume  com- 
mand of  a  greater  Pacific  fieet,  not  yet  off  the 
ways  In  American  shipyards. 

The  Japanese  got  In  the  last  blow  In  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  On  6  June,  while  the 
heavily  listing  Yorktown  was  under  tow,  a 
submarine  fired  a  spread  of  torpedoes  that 
sank  a  destroyer  alongside  and  so  fxirther 
damaged  the  carrier  that  she  sank  the  next 
morning. 

To  Chester  Nimltz  the  victory  of  Midway 
was  the  high  point  of  his  career.  Though 
Its  full  significance  would  not  be  apparent 
for  months,  it  was  obvious  that  the  tide  had 
turned.  The  Japanese  preponderance  of 
power  had  been  cut  down;  something  like 
equality  had  been  attained.  No  longer 
would  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  In  the 
Pacific  theater  be  forced  Into  continuous 
retreat.  For  them  a  shift  to  the  offensive 
had  now  become  pjosslble. 

Outside  his  office.  Admiral  Nimltz  had  a 
pistol  range  set  up,  and  adjacent  to  his  living 
quarters  a  half  mile  away  he  laid  out  a  horse- 
shoe court.  These  he  frequently  visited  to 
work  off  tension,  especially  at  critical  periods 
of  the  war.  But  the  range  and  the  horse- 
shoe court  also  had  a  psychological  ptirpose. 
He  often  Invited  Journalists  and  other  officers 
to  Join  him  at  both  places.  "If  the  Old  Man 
can  give  his  attention  to  this  sort  of  thing," 
they  would  say,  "matters  can't  be  too  bad." 

Most  mornings  Nlmitz  met  with  his  staff, 
often  opening  the  meeting  or  relaxing  a  tense 
discussion  with  a  hiunorous  story,  of  which 
he  had  a  great  store. 

Over  his  desk  he  had  three  questions 
tacked  up  which  he  expected  his  subordi- 
nates to  be  prepared  to  answer  about  any 
problem: 

1.  Is  the  proposed  operation  likely  to  suc- 
ceed? 

2.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of 
failure? 

3.  Is  It  m  the  realm  of  practicability  of 
material  and  supplies? 

When  major  operations  were  being  planned, 
the  senior  officers  Involved  sat  with  Nimltz 
and  his  staff,  together  with  any  other  officers 
in  the  area  whose  opinions  Nimltz  wanted  to 
hear.  In  all  such  meetings  he  acted  like  a 
chairman  of  the  board,  gtUdlng  and  being 
guided  by  others  in  reaching  a  meeting  of 
minds.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  war  was 
being  run  like  a  town  meeting.  At  his  con- 
ferences Nimltz  made  the  final  decisions, 
sometimes  despite  plenty  of  contrary  advice, 
but  first  he  heard  the  advice  and  weighed  It 
carefully.  He  knew  that  World  War  n  was 
far  too  complex  for  any  one  man  In  any 
theater  to  do  aU  the  high-level  thinking, 
keeping  his  coxincll  to  himself  and  at  last 
handing  down  Napoleonic  decisions. 

Plans  made  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Wash- 
ington, who  would  subject  them  to  scrutiny 
and.  If  in  agreement.  Issue  a  general  directive 
which  left  Nlmitz  and  his  subordinates  am- 
ple leeway  for  carrying  out  details.  As  the 
war  wore  on,  the  Joint  Chiefs  tended  less  and 
less  to  Intervene  In  decisions  made  In  the 
Pacific  theater. 

From  time  to  time  Admiral  Nimltz  met 
with  Admiral  King,  now  Commander-in- 
Chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Both  chiefs  and  members  of  their 
staffs  flew  to  these  Comlnch-ClnCPac  meet- 


ings, usually  held  on  the  West  Coast.  They 
were  often  exhausting  experiences  for  Nimltz. 
Flying,  which  he  disliked,  tired  him,  and  the 
conferences  were  long  and  wearing,  with 
King  demanding  more  and  still  more  facts 
and  figures.  Yet,  the  meetings  were  vital 
for  maintaining  co-ordination  between 
Washington  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  them 
originated  some  of  the  most  pregnant  Ideas 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Nimltz  was  in  fact  the  link  and  buffer  be- 
tween the  Imperloxis,  often  cavistlc  King  and 
his  own  strong-minded  subordinates  In  the 
Pacific  theater.  These  were  men  of  firm 
convictions  which  they  seldom  hesitated  to 
express  In  emphatic  terms.  Not  for  nothing 
did  the  press  rechrlsten  three  of  them  "Bull" 
Halsey,  "Terrible"  Turner,  and  "Howling 
Mad"  Smith.  Nimltz  molded  these  men 
Into  one  of  the  finest  fighting  teams  In  his- 
tory, all  the  while  remaining  patient  and 
unruffied,  like  the  calm  at  the  eye  of  the 
storm. 

Eleven  o'clock  most  mornings  was  visiting 
hour  at  Nimltz'  headquarters.  Commanders 
of  ships  or  forces  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  were 
expected  to  make  a  call.  "Glad  to  have  you 
with  us,"  Nimltz  would  say,  then  motion  the 
visitor  a  a  chair  and  begin  asking  penetrat- 
ing questions.  In  fact,  almost  anyone  with 
something  to  say  could  gain  admittance  to 
the  Admiral.  "Some  of  the  best  help  and 
advice  I've  had,"  said  he,  "comes  from  Junior 
officers  and  enlisted  men." 

Many  evenings  Nlmitz  had  guests  In  for 
dinner  at  his  living  quarters,  which  he  shared 
with  Spruance,  once  he  had  Joined  his  staff, 
and  the  fleet  medical  officer.  Captain  Elphege 
Alfred  M.  Gendreau.  Included  frequently 
were  officers  newly  arrived  from  the  United 
States  or  from  forward  operations,  or  civil- 
ians at  Pearl  Harbor  on  official  business. 

At  the  table,  serious  talk,  with  Nimltz 
contributing  and  also  listening  carefully, 
was  mingled  with  laughter.  After  dinner 
Captain  Gendreau  usually  suggested  a  walk. 
When  the  party  returned  to  Nimltz'  quar- 
ters, there  were  handshakes  and  good  nights 
at  the  door,  and  the  visitors  departed. 

Before  going  to  bed,  Nimltz  relaxed  by 
reading  or  listening  to  his  fine  collection  of 
records.  A  rapid  reader,  he  usually  finished 
a  book  at  one  sitting.  He  read  everything 
that  could  help  him  better  understand  the 
Japanese  character.  Among  other  books  he 
particularly  valued  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man's biography  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Like  Lee, 
Nlmitz  picked  good  men  and  sent  them  to 
do  a  job  with  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
sible. Nimltz  was  never  present  at  a  battle 
or  an  amphibious  assault.  His  presence, 
he  knew,  would  have  an  inhibiting  effect 
upon  his  subordinates.  They  would  feel 
that  he  was  looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
might  hesitate  to  act  without  first  receiving 
assent. 

As  a  result  of  their  victory  at  Midway,  the 
Americans  prepared,  with  the  help  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  forces,  to  seize  the 
Initiative.  Their  objective  was  the  Japanese 
base  at  Rabaul,  which  was  within  bombing 
range  of  the  AustraUan  base  at  Port  Moresby. 
Forces  under  General  MacArthur  would  ad- 
vance on  Rabaul  via  New  Guinea  and  New 
Britain;  those  imder  Admiral  Nimltz,  via  the 
Solomon  Islands.  To  facilitate  conduct  of 
the  Solomons  campaign.  Admiral  King  estab- 
lished In  the  South  Pacific  Area  a  separate 
command  subordinate  to  Nimltz'  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas.  As  Commander  South  Pacific 
Area  and  South  Pacific  Forces,  he  named  Vice 
Admiral  Robert  L.  Ghormley,  an  officer  of 
respected  Intellect  and  solid  achievements. 

The  Solomons  campaign  began  at  dawn,  7 
August  1942,  when  an  expeditionary  force 
conunanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Fletcher  landed 
the  1st  Marine  Division  on  Guadalcanal  and 
nearby  Islets.  The  Japanese,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, counterattacked  with  planes  out  of 
Rabaul  but  achieved  little  destruction.  They 
then  pulled  a  surprise  of  their  own  In  the 
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Battle  of  Savo  Island.  An  hovi  after  mid- 
night on  9  August,  a  Japanese  f<  rce  of  seven 
cruisers  from  Rabaul  entered  the  pound  north 
of  Guadalcanal  undetected  and  ^an  through 
the  Allied  amphibious  support  iorces,  firing 
guns  and  torpedoes.  Suffering lonly  minor 
damage,  the  Japanese  retired,  leaving  behind 
one  Australian  and  three  American  heavy 
cruisers  in  a  sinking  condition. 

The  Navy  was  stunned.  The  loss  of  three 
scarce  heavy  cruisers,  with  anotlir  damaged 
and  a  thousand  men  boded  111  fpr  the  cam- 
paign. Admiral  Nlmltz  was  shofcked  at  the 
bad  news,  but  he  Is  reported  ohly  to  have 
said.  ■Well,  that's  not  so  good.  ^  ow  we  must 
get  busy  and  revise  our  plans."  There  was 
some  talk  of  a  court-martial  fcr  Rear  Ad- 
miral Richmond  Kelly  Turner,  commander 
of  the  amphibious  forces,  and  jKJsslbly  others, 
but  Nlmltz  concurred  with  an  1:  ivestlgatlng 
commission  appointed  by  the  Seci  etarv  of  the 
Navy  that  the  blame  for  the  AUiei  I  defeat  was 
too  evenly  distributed  for  any  pi  rticular  of- 
ficers to  be  held  responsible. 

Toward  the  end  of  August.  In  the  carrier 
Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  the  Enter- 
prise was  heavily  damaged,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans forced  the  Japanese  fleet  1o  retire  by 
sinking  a  light  carrier  and  shooting  down  90 
planes.  In  the  next  few  weeks  iijthe  south- 
ern approaches  to  Guadalcanal,  feubmarlnes 
damaged  the  Wasp,  the  Saratoga,  and  the 
battleship  North  Carolina.  The  Vasp,  afire, 
had  to  l>e  sunk  by  a  destroyer.  ^  The  other 
two  ships  were  out  of  action  for  iionths. 

By  October,  there  were  nearly  as  many 
Japanese  troops  on  Guadalcana(l  as  there 
were  American  soldiers  and  Martkes.  Japa- 
nese aerial  bombs  and  battleshlp^nd  cruiser 
fire  had  destroyed  most  of  the  pltnes  on  the 
Island  and  were  making  the  alrpeld  unus- 
able. Capture  of  the  field  appe 
nent.  Allied  morale  in  the  ar 
and  confidence  was  further  unde 
Inter-command  bickering  that 
seemed  unable  to  check.  Ther 
talk  of  abandoning  Guadalcanal 
nese. 

By  this  time  Admiral  Halsey.  ctred  of  his 
dermatitis,  had  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Alerted  by  Nlmltz  to  be  ready  Tto  assume 
command  of  the  carrier  forces  Ini  the  South 
Pacific,  he  left  by  seaplane  to  look  over  his 
new  area  of  operations  and  meet  the  men  he 
would  work  with.  In  his  abserice.  Nlmltz 
held  a  staff  meeting  to  discuss  What  to  do 
about  the  worsening  situation  Injthe  South 
Pacific.  As  Halsey 's  plane  came  |  to  a  stop 
In  Noumea  Harbor,  a  whaleboat  cime  along- 
side, and  Admiral  Ghormley's  flag  j lieutenant 
handed  Halsey  a  dUpatch  from  Nlmltz:  "Tou 
win  take  command  of  the  South  pacific  area 
and  South  Pacific  forces  Immediately." 

Ghormley,  understandably  dl^essed  at 
what  amounted  to  public  humiliation,  on 
arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor  called  op  Admiral 
Nlmltz  for  an  explanation. 

"Bob,"  said  Nlmltz,  "I  had  to  pick  from 
the  whole  Navy  the  man  best  fitted  to  han- 
dle that  situation.    Were  you  that  man?" 

"No,"  said  Ghormley.  "If  you  fut  It  that 
way,  I  guess  I  wasn't."  j 

Not  long  afterward  Nlmltz  securld  Ghorm- 
ley's appointment  as  Commandant  14th 
Naval  District.  In  part  at  least  toi  have  him 
close  at  hand  for  consultation,    i 

Halsey,  exuding  confidence  and  Aggressive- 
ness, tough  as  the  situation  required,  quickly 
succeeded  in  restoring  morale  and  good  com- 
mand relations  In  the  South  Pacific  Area, 
although  perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  daring  In 
sending  his  two  carrier  groups  north  of  the 
Solomon  chain  to  tackle  the  most  powerful 
battleship-carrier  force  the  Japanese  had 
assembled  since  the  Battle  of  Midway.  In 
the  ensiling  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cniz  Islands. 
the  Hornet  was  sunk  and  the  Enterprise  waa 
again  seriously  damaged,  leaving  net  a  single 
serviceable  American  carrier  In  the  whole 
Pacific. 

The  struggle  for  Guadalcanal  reached  a 
climax  In  November  with  a  series  if  air  and 
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sea  actions,  Including  night  surface  slugging 
matches,  which  together  are  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  When  It  was  over, 
the  Americans  had  lost  two  cruisers  and  five 
destroyers;  the  Japanese,  two  battleships,  a 
cruiser,  a  destroyer,  and  nearly  a  dozen  trans- 
ports. The  Japanese  now  wrote  off  Guadal- 
canal, merely  holding  on  until  they  had  btUlt 
airfields  in  the  Central  Solomons.  In  Jan- 
uary 1943,  they  evacuated  the  remnant  of 
their  half-starved  Guadalcanal  garrison. 

When  Halsey's  South  Pacific  forces  began 
advancing  up  the  Solomons  chain,  they  en- 
tered General  MacArthur's  Southwest  Pacific 
Area  and  so  came  under  the  General's  stra- 
tegic control,  though  Nlmltz  continued  to 
provide  Halsey  with  ships,  aircraft,  and  men. 
During  'he  advance  on  Rabaul.  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  several  hot  night  battles  involving 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  with  the  aid  of  their 
newly  developed  CIC,  gradually  gained  the 
ascendancy.  By  early  1944,  Halsey  and 
MacArthur  had  surrounded  Rabaul  and. 
with  the  help  of  carrier  groups  loaned  by 
Nlmltz,  bombed  the  base  Into  Impotence. 
The  Japanese,  In  their  desperate  defense,  had 
expended  their  land-based  aircraft  and  even 
stripped  their  Truk-based  carriers  of  planes. 
Thus  at  another  critical  moment  in  the  war 
the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet  was  paralyzed 
for  want  of  air  power. 

While    by    means    of    limited    offensives, 
American.    New    Zealand,    and    Australian 
forces  were  clearing  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
Solomons-eastern    New    Guinea    area,    and 
American  and  Canadian  forces  were  ousting 
them  from  footholds  in  the  Aleutians.  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  was  assembling  forces  for  an 
all-out  offensive  in  the  Central  Pacific.    His 
objective  was  to  punch  a  hole  straight  across 
the  center   through  Japan's  Island   empire. 
MacArthur  would  continue  his  advance  via 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  but  this 
roundabout  route  would  be  too  long  to  bring 
the  war  against  Japan  Itself.     Over  such  a 
distance  not  enough  shipping  would  be  avail- 
able to  keep  the  attacking  forces  supplied. 
In  the  spring  of  1943,  new  fast  carriers  had 
beg\m  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  together  virlth 
newly   completed   support   vessels   of   every 
type.      These    Nlmltz    orgamzed    Into    task 
forces   and   sent   them   out   to   raid   enemy 
bases — Marcus.  Tarawa.  Wake,  Rabaul.    The 
carriers  would  spearhead  a  great  new  Fifth 
Fleet,  which  Nlmltz  appointed  Spruance  to 
command.      "The    Admiral    thinks    it's    all 
right  to  send  Raymond  out  now,"  remarked 
an   oflicer   at   Clncpac   headquarters.     "He's 
got  him  to  the  point  where  they  think  and 
talk  just  alike."     Rear  Admiral  Charles  H. 
McMorris  now  became  Nlmltz'  chief  of  staff. 
The  Central  Pacific  drive  was  originally  to 
open  with  an  Invasion  of  the  Marshalls,  but 
Nlmltz  convinced  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  the 
Gilberts   should  first  be  seized.     Once  the 
Gilberts   were  captured  with  support  from 
aircraft    based    on    the    ElUces    and    other 
nearby  Islands,  land-based  air  from  the  Gil- 
berts could  support  the  Invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls.   Nlmltz  was  not  yet  sure  that  the  car- 
riers alone  could  provide  adequate  air  sup- 
port for  amphibious  assault  on  a  major  en- 
emy base. 

In  the  Gilberts  assault,  which  began  20 
November  1943.  speed  was  deemed  essential, 
for  the  Americans,  unaware  that  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  had  been  rendered  helpless  by  the 
loss  of  carrier  planes  and  pilots,  expected  It 
to  sortie  and  give  battle.  The  four  days  It 
took  the  2nd  Marine  Division  to  conquer  Ta- 
rawa, Japanese  headquarters  and  strong 
point  In  the  Gilberts,  cost  3,000  casualties, 
including  more  than  a  thousand  killed.  The 
armed  services  and  the  American  public  were 
shocked  at  such  heavy  losses  in  so  brief  a 
period,  but  Nlmltz  and  his  commanders 
knew  that  the  conquest  of  the  Gilberts  pro- 
vided aa  valuable  a  Jimiping  off  place  as  the 
conquest  of  Guadalcanal,  which  had  taken 
six  months  and  cost  far  more  American  lives. 
Original  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls called   for  slmultsneoTis  la-'d'.ngs  on 


Maloelap  and  Wotje,  the  atolls  nearest  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Kwajaleln,  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters  at  the  center  of  the  archipelago" 
After  the  shock  of  Tarawa,  Marine  Major 
General  Holland  M.  Smith,  expeditionary 
troop  commander,  urged  that  the  Marshall! 
be  captured  in  two  steps,  WotJe  and  Maloe- 
lap to  be  captured  first  and  developed  into 
bases  to  support  a  later  assault  on  Kwaia- 
leln.  Spruance  and  Turner,  commander  ol 
the  amphibious  force,  were  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  this  suggestion.  Nimltz  startled 
them  aU  by  proposing  instead  that  they  by- 
pass  the  outer  Islands  altogether  and  attack 
Kwajaleln  alone.  Spruance,  supported  by 
Smith  and  Turner,  protested  that  this  would 
leave  strong  enemy  positions  athwart  their 
line  of  conununlcations  and  that  the  Japa. 
nese  could  launch  air  attacks  from  the  outer 
Islands  against  the  Americans  on  Kwajaleln. 
Plans  were  still  unsettled  when  In  the  sec- 
ond week  of  December  Admiral  Nlmltz  called 
a  conference  of  all  the  major  commanders  of 
the  forthcoming  expedition.  They  once  more 
threshed  over  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  go  directly  to  Kwajaleln  or  first  seize 
the  outer  Islands.  At  length  Nimltz  asked 
each  commander  his  opinion. 

To   Spruance:    "Raymond,    what   do  ycu 
think  now?" 
"Outer  Islands." 
"Kelly?" 
"Outer  Islands." 
"Holland?" 
"Outer  Islands." 

And  so  on  around  the  room.  The  com- 
manders unanimously  recommended  an  Ini- 
tial assault  on  the  outer  Islands.  When  the 
poU  was  completed,  there  were  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence.  Then  Admiral  Nlmltz  said 
quietly,  "Well,  gentlemen,  our  next  target 
will  be  Kwajaleln." 

As  It  turned  out,  the  Japanese  conunander 
In  the  Marshalls  had  estimated  that  the 
Americana  would  do  what  Nlmltz'  subordi- 
nates wanted  to  do.  Hence,  he  had  strength- 
ened the  outer  Islands  at  the  expense  of 
Kwajaleln.  When  the  American  assault 
came,  Kwajaleln  was  no  pushover,  but  be- 
cause Spruance  was  not  obliged  to  commit 
his  reserves,  he  pushed  on  with  them  and 
promptly  captured  Enlwetok  also.  The  outer 
Islands  proved  no  menace  after  all,  for 
American  air  power,  at  first  from  the  carriers 
and  then  from  the  Gilberts  and  Kwajaleln. 
easily  kept  them  pounded  down. 

Convinced  now  that  the  carriers  could 
support  major  assaixlta  without  the  assist- 
ance of  land -based  air.  Admiral  Nlmltz  next 
planned  a  l.OOO-nUle  leap  to  Salpan  In  the 
Marianas.  The  Salpan  operation,  which 
would  see  soldiers  fighting  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  Marines,  required  many  meet- 
ings with  Army  and  Navy  commanders  In 
close  and  sometimes  heated  conference.  At 
one  such  meeting,  in  which  agreement 
seemed  Impossible  to  achieve,  Nlmltz  cleared 
the  atmosphere  with  a  little  story. 

"This  all  reminds  me,"  said  he,  "of  the 
first  amphibious  operation — conducted  bj 
Noah.  When  they  were  unloading  from  the 
Ark,  he  saw  a  pair  of  cats  come  out  followed 
by  six  kittens.  'What's  this?'  he  asked.  'Ha. 
ha,'  said  the  tabby  cat,  'and  all  the  time  you 
thought  we  are  fighting.'  " 

The  invasion  of  Salpan  in  June.  1944,  at 
last  brought  out  the  Japanese  carrier  fleet, 
with  new  planes  but  Inadequately  trained 
pilots.  On  19-20  June.  It  fought  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  with  Spruance's  carrier  . 
force.  Task  Force  58,  which  was  covering  the 
Salpan  beachhead.  Spruance  refused  to  per- 
mit TP  58  to  leave  Its  covering  position  until 
the  enemy  was  put  to  flight,  for  which  he  was 
again  widely  criticized  as  beflng  too  cautious. 
Nlmltz.  however,  gave  Spruance  his  complete 
support,  and  most  military  analysts  have 
since  agreed  with  them. 

Had  TF  58  advanced  and  attacked,  a  seg- 
ment of  the  enemv  fleet,  at  least  theoretlcallv, 
might  have  maneuvered  between  It  and  the 
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beachhead.  The  American  planes,  moreover, 
would  have  had  to  pass  through  the  heavy 
anti-aircraft  fire  of  an  advance  Japanese  force 
and  then  fly  a  hundred  miles  farther  before 
reaching  the  enemy  fleet  carriers.  As  it  was, 
the  Japanese  planes  attacked  TF  58  and  were 
mostly  shot  down  in  the  "Marianas  Tmkey 
Shoot."  Meanwhile  American  submarines 
sank  two  of  the  big  enemy  carriers,  alter 
penetrating  their  screen,  which  had  been 
weakened  to  provide  the  advance  force.  The 
next  day.  TF  58  planes  overtook  the  Japanese 
fleet,  which  had  taken  to  flight,  and  sank  a 
third  aircraft  carrier. 

Two  Innovations  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
proved  vital  to  maintaining  the  strategic 
momentimi  of  the  Central  Pacific  drive.  One 
was  the  mobile  service  squadrons  that  moved 
with  the  Fleet — ammunitions  ships,  tenders, 
repair  ships,  fioatlng  dry  docks.  These  could 
enter  the  relatively  calm  lagoon  of  any  atoll 
and  convert  It  into  a  naval  base.  The  other 
was  the  system  of  alternating  fleet  com- 
mands. After  Salpan  and  nearby  Tlnlan  and 
Guam  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans. 
Spruance,  Turner,  and  Smith  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  to  rest  and  plan  further  opera- 
tions, while  Admiral  Halsey  and  his  subordi- 
nate commanders  replaced  them  In  the  Fifth 
Fleet,  which  thereupon  changed  Its  name  to 
Third  Fleet. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  fleet  command, 
Halsey  raided  the  central  Philippines  with 
carrier  planes  and  discovered  the  defenses 
there  to  be  so  weak  that  he  advocated  Invad- 
ing at  Leyte  Instead  of  at  Mindanao  to  the 
south.  When  Nlmltz  and  MacArthur  con- 
curred, the  Joint  Chiefs  ordered  the  change  of 
plan.  As  soon  as  feasible.  Nlmltz  turned  over 
his  available  Invasion  troops  to  MacArthur 
and  loaned  his  amphibious  and  support  forces 
to  the  small  Seventh  Fleet,  "MacArthur's 
Navy."  thereby  stripping  the  Third  Fleet 
virtually  down  to  Task  Force  38,  the  new 
title  for  Task  Force  58. 

On  20  October  1944,  the  much  enlarged 
Seventh  Fleet,  under  Vice  Admiral  Thomas 
C.  Klnkaid,  MacArthur's  admiral,  began 
putting  troops  ashore  in  Leyte  Gulf,  while 
Halsey's  Third  Fleet  maneuvered  to  the  east 
m  distant  support.  Here  for  the  flrst  time 
the  two  fleets,  with  no  over-all  cormnander 
closer  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  In  Washington, 
operated  in  close  co-operation  against  a 
major  objective.  Halsey  had  seen  to  It  that 
a  release  clause  was  Inserted  Into  his  own 
orders:  "In  case  opportunity  for  destruc- 
tion of  major  portion  of  the  enemy  fleet  offer 
or  can  be  created,  such  destruction  becomes 
the  primary  task." 

The  Leyte  Invasion  started  the  Japanese 
fleet  in  motion,  thereby  setting  the  stage  for 
the  great  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  By  24  Oc- 
tober, two  Japanese  surface  forces  were 
threading  their  way  through  the  Philip- 
pines—a  Southern  Force  heading  for  Surlgao 
Strait  south  of  Leyte  Gulf,  and  a  more  power- 
ful Center  Force  heading  for  San  Bernardino 
Strait,  north  of  the  Gulf.  Through  the  day 
Halsey's  carrier  planes  hammered  at  the  Cen- 
ter Force,  temporarily  forcing  it  into  retreat. 
In  mid-afternoon,  Halsey  radioed  to  his 
fleet  a  battle  plan  whereby  four  battleships 
and  other  surface  vessels  would  withdraw 
from  TF  38  "when  directed  by  me"  and  form 
TP  34  to  cover  San  Bernardino  Strait.  Later 
Halsey  learned  from  scout  planes  that  to  the 
north  was  a  third  Japanese  force,  the  North- 
ern Force,  including  carriers.  There  were  in 
the  Northern  Force  altogether  only  17  vessels, 
but  of  this  fact  Halsey  was  unaware.  On 
learning  that  there  were  enemy  carriers 
nearby,  he  cancelled  all  other  objectives  and 
headed  his  entire  available  fleet,  65  ships, 
north  In  hot  pursuit. 

Klnkaid,  having  intercepted  HaUey's  battle 
plan,  thought  that  TP  34  had  been  formed 
and  was  off  San  Bernardino  Strait.  He 
therefore  felt  free  to  send  all  hU  gunnery 
vessels  down  into  Surlgao  Strait,  where  that 
night  they  repvOsed  the  Japanese  Southern 
Force.  Inflicting  heavy  losses.    To  Halsey  ho 


reported  the  batUe  by  radio,  adding:  "Is 
TF  34  guarding  San  Bernardino  Strait?"  At 
dawn  he  was  diunbfounded  to  receive  In  re- 
ply :  "Negative.  TP  34  is  with  carrier  groups 
now  engaging  enemy  carrier  force." 

Halsey  was  in  fact  In  TF  34  himself,  far 
to  the  north,  forging  out  ahead  of  his  car- 
rier groups  to  finish  off  ships  crippled  by 
his  carrier  planes.  He  was  thus  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  Japanese  wanted  him  to  do. 
The  enemy  carriers  he  was  chasing  were 
harmless.  They  had  been  stripped  of  planes 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
had  not  yet  trained  aviators  to  replace  those 
lost.  They  had  in  fact  been  sent  down  from 
Japan  as  decoys  to  lure  Halsey  away  so  that 
the  Southern  and  Center  forces  could  con- 
verge without  Impediment  on  Leyte  Gulf 
and  smash  the  amphibious  shipping  there. 
The  decoy  force  was  not  expected  to  survive. 
During  the  night  the  Center  Force  had 
passed  unchallenged  through  San  Ber- 
nardino Strait.  A  little  after  sunrise,  north- 
east of  the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf  it  en- 
countered and  attacked  a  tiny  Seventh  Fleet 
escort  carrier  unit.  There  now  flashed  a 
whole  series  of  radio  messages  between 
Klnkaid  and  Halsey,  the  former  demand- 
ing help,  once  In  plain  English,  explaining 
that  his  gunnery  vessels  after  their  night 
battle  were  too  low  In  ammunition  to  take 
on  the  Center  Force.  Halsey's  Third  Fleet, 
TP  34  and  all,  forged  on  to  the  north. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  all  the  Halsey-Klnkaid 
messages  were  being  Intercepted.  Admiral 
Nlmltz,  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle 
on  the  operations  chart,  was.  as  he  later 
said,  "on  pins  and  needles."  It  was  not  clear 
to  him  whether  Halsey  had  sent  TF  34  back 
south  or  was  retaining  it  with  the  carriers. 
ClnCPac  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Com- 
modore B.  L.  Austin  suggested  that  he  in- 
quire of  Halsey  by  radio.  At  first  Nimltz 
declined,  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  the 
commander  on  the  scene.  At  length  he  au- 
thorized a  message  merely  asking  the  loca- 
tion of  TP  34.  whereupon  Austin  dictated 
to  a  yeoman:  "Where  is  (repeat  where  Is) 
Task  Force  Thirty-four?",  addressing  the 
message  to  Admiral  Halsey  for  action  and, 
routinely,  to  Admiral  King  and  Klnkaid  for 
information.  At  the  communications  cen- 
ter an  ensign  communicator  added  pad- 
ding phrases  at  both  ends  of  the  message, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  double  let- 
ters— a  precaution  to  Increase  the  diflBculty 
of  cryptanalysls. 

The  message  was  received  on  board  the 
New  Jersey,  Halsey's  flagship,  at  about  1000. 
When  It  had  been  deciphered  on  the  electric 
ciphering  machine,  a  communicator  exam- 
ined the  strip.  He  easily  recognized  the 
opening  padding,  "Turkey  trots  to  water," 
for  what  it  was  and  tore  it  off,  but  the  clos- 
ing padding,  "The  world  wonders."  looked  so 
much  like  part  of  the  message  that  he  left 
it  on  and  sent  the  strip  by  pneumatic  tube 
to  flag  country.  The  message  placed  in  Hal- 
sey's hands  read  as  follows:  "From  Cincpac 
[Nimltz]  action  com  third  fleet  [Halsey]  Info 
comlnch  [King]  CTP  seventy  seven  [Kln- 
kaid] X  where  is  rpt  Is  task  force  thirty  four 
RR  the  world  wonders." 

Halsey  was  enraged.  To  him  the  message, 
with  its  seemingly  taunting  ending,  appeared 
to  be  an  insult — ^whlch  King  and  Klnkaid 
were  called  on  to  witness.  At  1115  he  ordered 
TP  34  to  change  course  from  due  north  to 
due  south,  attaching  a  carrier  group  from 
TF  38  as  he  passed  It  on  the  opposite  coiu'se. 
When  he  arrived  off  San  Bernardino  Strait 
a  little  after  midnight,  the  Center  Force  had 
already  passed  back  through  It.  Almost 
miraculously,  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  It  had  broken  off  action  with  the  little 
escort  carrier  unit  that  morning  and  had 
presently  retired  the  way  it  had  come. 

Despite  Halsey's  300-mlle  run  to  the  north 
and  then  back  to  the  south  at  the  height  of 
the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  battle  was  a 
great  American  victory.  The  J^anese  fleet 
had    been    reduced    to    Impotence.     There 


would  be  no  more  stand-up  naval  battles  In 
World  War  U. 

Captain  Ralph  Ptirker,  head  of  Nlmltz 
Analytical  Section.  In  writing  up  the  ClnCPac 
report  of  the  battle  for  submission  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  U.S.  Fleet,  criticized 
Halsey's  maneuvers.  Before  signing  the  re- 
port, Nlmltz  sent  It  back  with  a  note  written 
on  It.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Parker, 
start  another  Sampson-Schley  controversy? 
Tone  this  down.    I'll  leave  it  to  you." 

The  Third  Fleet  continued  to  support  Mac- 
Arthur's  operations  in  the  PhiUppines— the 
conquest  of  Leyte,  the  capture  of  Mindoro, 
the  invasion  of  Luzon.  During  these  opera- 
tions, the  Pacific  Fleet  amphibious  forces 
came  under  Increasingly  heavy  attack  by 
kamikazes,  which  Inflicted  severe  damage 
with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

After  the  Invasion  of  Lvizon,  Admiral 
NimStz  requested  the  return  of  his  Pacific 
Fleet  tinlts  for  use  in  forthcoming  operations 
against  Iwo  Jlma.  Okinawa,  and  Japan. 
Admiral  Klnkaid  was  understandably  loath. 
In  view  of  his  conunltments  to  see  his 
Seventh  Fleet  reduced  to  Its  former  starveling 
proportions.  The  situation  might  have  led 
to  acrimony,  but  In  an  exchange  of  re- 
strained and  courteous  dispatches.  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  General  MacArthur  reached  an 
agreement  that  was  workable.  If  not  entirely 
satisfactory  for  either. 

On  25  January  1945.  the  Third  Fleet 
steamed  Into  UUthl  lagoon,  where  Admiral 
Halsey  was  relieved  by  Admiral  Spruance. 
and  Third  Fleet  again  became  Fifth  Fleet. 
For  the  Iwo  Jlma  operation.  Nlmltlz,  recently 
promoted  to  fleet  admiral,  shifted  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  new  headquarters  on  Guam. 

Preceding  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jlma  In  mid- 
February,  Spruance  led  TF  58  to  the  shores 
of  Japan  and  gave  the  Tokyo  area  the  flrst 
naval  bombing  since  the  miniature  raid  from 
Halsey's  carriers  In  early  1942.  The  Iwo 
assault,  carried  out  by  three  Marine  Corps 
divisions,  proved  far  more  costly  In  casual- 
ties than  Admiral  Nlmltz  and  his  subordi- 
nates had  anticipated.  No  amount  of  aeriai 
photography  could  have  revealed  all  the  con- 
cealed gvin  posiUons  or  the  intricate  tunnel- 
ing by  means  of  which  the  defenders  were 
prepared  to  sell  their  island  dearly.  The 
conquest  of  Iwo,  however,  was  worth  almost 
any  cost,  for  it  provided  airfields  where 
Marlanas-based  B-29s  could  refuel  and 
whence  fighters  could  take  oS  to  accompany 
the  long-range  bombers  over  Japan. 

When  Winston  Churchill  proposed  sending 
the  British  carrier  fleet  to  the  Pacific  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  final  defeat  of  Japan.  Nlmltz 
was  dismayed.  With  American  ships  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  from  European  waters,  where 
they  were  no  longer  needed,  and  new  con- 
struction coining  off  the  ways,  the  ClnCPac 
command  had  its  hands  full  supplying  and 
servicing  its  own  ships.  Nlmltz,  neverthe- 
less found  a  wav  to  handle  the  problem, 
and  integrated  the  BrltUh  fleet  Into  the 
Okinawa  operation. 

The  landing  on  Okinawa  on  1  AprU  proved 
unexpectedly  swift  and  easy.  The  Americans 
did  not  know  that  this  was  because  the 
Japanese  had  decided  that  defending  the 
beaches  under  naval  gunfire  was  futile  and 
prohibltlvelv  costly.  On  Okinawa  the  de- 
fenders holed  up  in  the  hills  and  let  the 
Invaders  come  to  them.  Meanwhile,  Japan- 
based  kamikazes  struck  viciously  and  In  large 
numbers,  doing  fearful  damage  to  TF  58, 
which  was  obliged  to  remain  nearby  In  order 
to  protect  communications  to  the  Island,  and 
among  the  small  vessels  maneuvering  on 
early-warning  picket  stations  around  the 
Island. 

When  military  operations  on  Okinawa  ap- 
peared bogging  down,  Nlmltz  arrived  for  a 
personal  Infection.  Lieutenant  General 
Simon  BoUvar  Buckner,  U.S.  Army,  received 
Nlmltz  politely  but  pointed  out  that  this  was 
ground.  Implying  that  military  operations  on 
Okinawa  were  strictly  Army  bvislness.    "Tea," 
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Bald  Nlmltz.  "but  ground  though  I  it  may  be, 
I'm  losing  a  ship  and  a  half  a  flay.  So  If 
this  line  Isn't  moving  within  flvejdays,  well 
get  someone  here  to  move  it  so  jwe  can  all 
get  out  from  under  these  stupid  air  attaclcs." 

The  line  got  moving,  and  on  21  June, 
Okinawa  was  declared  secured.  Bj  that  time, 
B-29s  from  the  Marianas  were  burning  out 
the  hearts  of  Japanese  cities.  Not  long  after- 
ward, Halsey,  leading  the  combliied  British 
and  American  fleets,  began  parading  up  and 
down  Japan's  east  coast,  bombing  almost  at 
will.  In  the  first  days  of  Augusl  1945,  the 
Soviet  Union  declared  war  on  Jap^n  and  in- 
vaded Korea,  and  B-298  droppfed  atomic 
bombe  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa^.  Nlmltz 
had  been  informed  of  the  plan  to  |use  atomic 
bombs,  but  otherwise  had  no  connection 
with  it,  for  the  Marianas-based  i-29s  com- 
prised the  one  command  In  the  Paplflc  Ocean 
Areas  over  which  he  had  no  autljorlty.  On 
14  August,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  accepted 
the  Potsdam  Proclamation.  Thd  next  day 
Nlmltz  ordered  Halsey  to  "cease  dre." 

On  2  September  1945,  in  Tokyo  iBay,  a  few 
minutes  after  0800,  Fleet  Adml^l  Nlmltz 
came  aboard  the  battleship  Mts^cmri  (BB- 
63),  and  his  personal  flag  was  brolcen  at  the 
mainmast.  Half  an  hour  later.  General  of 
the  Army  MacArthur  came  aboatd,  where- 
upon his  personal  flag  was  brokez}  alongside 
that  of  Nlmltz.  In  the  presence  Of  military 
and  naval  leaders  of  all  the  Alllkl  powers, 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  anq  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Japanese  Army  ilgned  the 
Instrument  of  surrender.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  then  signed  for  the  Alll^  powers. 
At  0912,  Admiral  Nlmltz  signed  for  the 
United  States.  | 

Shortly  afterward.  Admiral  Nlniitz  visited 
the  United  States.  In  Waahlngton,  D.  C, 
5  October  1945  was  officially  designated 
"Nlmltz  Day."  Admiral  and  Mts.  Nlmltz 
rode  in  parade,  and  President  Trpman  pre- 
sented Nlmltz  with  a  gold  star  in  lieu  of  the 
third  Distinguished  Service  Me^l.  Such 
ceremonies  the  Admiral  found  rather  trying. 
He  made  it  plain  that  he  accepted  the  honors 
only  as  the  representative  of  tha  men  and 
women  who  had  served  with  b^m  in  the 
Pacific.  I 

WLlle  In  Washington,  Nlmltzlcalled  on 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  rorrestal  to 
pay  bis  respects.  The  conversation  came 
around  to  Nlmltz'  future.  Forreslbal  offered 
to  put  the  Admiral  at  the  head  o|  the  Gen- 
eral Board  or  release  him  into  an  "advisory," 
seml-retlred  status.  Nlmltz  stsirtled  the 
Secretary  by  refusing  both  offers,  sfcying  that 
he  preferred  a  tour  as  Chief  of  NaVal  Opera- 
tions. 

"But,"  protested  Forrestal,  "y0u  should 
now  step  out  of  the  limelight,  ^hlle  your 
fame  is  great.     As  CNO  you  risk  your  laurels." 

Secretary  Forrestal  was  in  fact  reluctant  to 
have  Nlmltz  as  CNO  because  thet  had  dis- 
agreed concerning  the  merits  of  certain  offi- 
cers. Moreover,  Nlmltz,  while  wholeheart- 
edly supporting  the  Idea  of  clvlll|in  control 
of  the  military,  had  stated  his  opinion  that 
Forrestal  had  given  authority  W  clvlllana, 
"his  Wall  Street  friends,"  that  fchould  be 
wielded  only  by  officers.  When  trimltz  in- 
sisted on  a  tour  as  CNO.  however^  Forrestal 
could  not  very  well  refuse  him. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Secretary  g^dglngly, 
"but  it  can  only  be  for  two  years,  ;no  more." 

"That  suits  me  exactly,"  repliad  Nlmltz. 
"I  think  the  CNO's  tenns  should  pe  limited 
to  two  years." 

On  24  November  1945  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  deck  of  the  submarine  Menhaden  (SS- 
377).  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  relinquished  his 
duties  as  ClnCPac  and  ClnCPOA  *o  Admiral 
Spruance.  Of  Admiral  Nlmltz,  Admiral 
Spruance  long  afterward  wrote:  "lilmltz  la  a 
very  great  man,  and  I  consider  myself  moat 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  prlvHegje  to  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do,  and  to  have  setfved  under 
his  conunand.  His  personality,  chaiacter,  and 


ability  are  thoee  that  any  yoimg  man  could 
emulate  and  make  no  mistake." 

Nlmltz'  success  in  war  and  In  dealing  with 
men  was  the  product  of  his  extraordinary 
balance.  He  wielded  authority  with  a  sure 
hand  but  without  austerity  or  arrogance.  His 
perfect  Integrity  was  untlnged  with  harsh- 
ness. He  demanded  the  best  from  thoee  who 
served  under  him  but  never  failed  to  give 
credit  where  credit  was  due.  He  was  courte- 
ous and  considerate  without  leaving  any 
doubt  who  was  running  the  show.  He  was 
serene  and  unruffled  and  at  the  same  time 
vigorous  and  hardworking.  He  took  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  deadly  seriousness,  yet 
never  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  He  grew  with 
his  responsibilities,  but  even  when  he  com- 
manded 2,500,000  men,  he  retained  his  sim- 
plicity and  common  touch. 

He  surroiuided  himself  with  the  ablest  men 
he  could  find  and  sought  their  advice,  but  he 
made  his  own  decisions.  He  was  a  keen 
strategist  who  never  forgot  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict.  He  was  aggressive  In  war  without 
bate,  audacious  while  never  falling  to  weigh 
the  risks. 

On  15  December  1945,  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz 
relieved  Fleet  Admiral  King  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  As  It  turned  out,  Nlmltz  and 
Forrestal  proved  a  most  effective  team  in 
solving  the  problems  of  swift  demobilization 
and  of  keeping  the  unification  of  the  services 
within  bounds.  Nlmltz  did  not  oppose  the 
concept  of  a  single  Department  of  Defense. 
After  all,  he  had  seen  the  advantages.  Indeed 
the  necessity,  of  unified  command  in  his  own 
Pacific  Ocean  areas.  What  he  did  oppose  was 
the  appointment  of  a  single  chief  of  staff  for 
all  the  services,  with  the  Air  Force  control- 
ling all  aircraft,  the  Army  controlling  all 
troops,  and  the  Navy  controlling  nothing  but 
ships  and  sailors.  In  the  end  what  was 
achieved  was  separate  services  under  a  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  with  each 
service  so  balanced  In  capability  as  to  co- 
ordinate effectively  with  the  others.  Under 
this  concept,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
retained  its  carrier  aviation,  its  shore-based 
reconnaissance  wtng,  and  a  Marine  Corps  of 
limited  size. 

During  Nlmltz'  tenure  as  CNO  occurred  the 
court-martial  of  Captain  Charles  B.  McVay, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Indianap- 
olis, (CA-35),  sunk  by  a  Japanese  submarine 
in  the  last  days  of  World  War  II  with  the  loss 
of  880  men.  McVay  was  found  guilty,  but  in 
recognition  of  his  good  record,  his  sentence 
was  remitted. 

Concerned  over  the  conviction.  Secretary 
ForresUl  called  Nlmltz  to  his  office  and  asked 
what  it  would  do  to  the  captain's  career? 
"Has  there  ever  been  a  court-martialed  officer 
In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who  was  later 
promoted  to  fiag  rank?" 

Nlmltz  chuckled.  "You're  looking  at  one 
right  here,"  he  replied. 

On  being  relieved  as  CNO  in  December  1947, 
Nlmltz  might  have  retired  and  gone  Into 
business.  His  name,  his  reputation,  his  dem- 
onstrated capacity  for  large-scale  administra- 
tion would  have  made  him  welcome  on  the 
board  of  almost  any  corporation  in  the 
United  States.  He  eschewed  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  fortune,  however,  choosing  instead 
to  exercise  his  fleet  admiral's  privilege  of  re- 
maining in  the  Navy  for  life.  He  took  up 
residence  in  San  PYanclsco,  near  the  Pacific 
Ocean  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his  career, 
serving  In  an  advisory  capacity  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier. 

In  1948,  the  inter-service  debate,  which  had 
been  quiescent  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
unification  battle,  broke  out  again.  Air  Force 
leaders  charged  that  the  Navy,  in  requesting 
appropriations  for  new,  larger  carriers  and 
for  carrier  planes  big  enough  to  carry  atomic 
bombs,  was  attempting  to  move  Into  their 
own  field  of  strategic  bombing.  Navy  leaders 
countered  with  charges  that  the  Air  Forces' 


B-36  bomber  was  Incapable  of  pressing  home 
an  attack.  Louis  Johnson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Forrestal  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
sided  with  the  Air  Force  and  cancelled  the 
60,000-ton  carrier  United  States  (CVA-58), 
then  under  construction.  Tempers  flared! 
even  within  the  Navy  Department,  where  offi- 
cers considered  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Panels  P.  Matthews,  was  not  acting  in 
their  interests.  To  Admiral  Nlmltz  the  con- 
troversy and  the  resulting  publicity  were 
deeply  distressing.  But  when  Congress 
launched  an  investigation  Into  the  matter 
and  his  opinion  was  asked,  he  submitted  a 
paper,  specifying  that  it  first  be  shown  to 
Secretary  Matthews. 

In  1949,  India  and  Pakistan  agreed  to  a 
plebiscite  in  Kashmir.  In  March,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  Trygve 
Lie.  nominated  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  to  ad- 
minister It.  When  It  appeared  that  the 
plebiscite  would  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Nlmltz  asked  to  be  relieved,  stating  that  U 
India  and  Pakistan  would  come  to  terms,  he 
would  resiune  his  duties.  As  alternative 
duty  he  accepted  an  assignment  as  roving 
"good-will  ambassador"  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, explaining  from  scores  of  speakers' 
platforms  the  main  Issues  with  which  the 
world  organization  was  confronted. 

The  additional  salary  Admiral  Nlmltz  re- 
ceived while  serving  the  United  Nations  en- 
abled him  to  buy  a  home  In  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. By  no  means  a  mansion.  It  was  com- 
fortable, with  plenty  of  room  for  his  books 
and  a  small  study  where  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  mementos  of  the  Pacific  War.  The 
house  was  on  a  high  hill,  and  from  picture 
windows  In  the  living  and  dining  rooms  one 
could  look  out  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  through  the  Golden  Gate.  Outside  his 
breakfast  room  window  Nlmltz  rigged  a  feed- 
ing tray  for  birds  so  that  during  breakfast 
there  waa  much  cheerful  fluttering  on  the 
far  side  of  the  sill. 

Not  far  away  was  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California,  which  Nlmltz 
served  for  eight  years  as  regent.  Frequently 
the  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmltz  would  stroll 
over  and  have  a  meal  with  the  students  In 
the  cafeteria. 

The  Nlmitzes  enjoyed  walking  in  a  park  In 
the  hills  back  of  Berkeley.  Along  one  fa- 
vorite path,  they  sometimes  scattered  seeds 
of  their  favorite  flowers.  Eventually  the  city 
authorities  marked  the  trail  with  a  small 
arch  bearing  the  words:  The  Nimitz  Way. 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nlmltz  involved  themselves 
in  community  affairs,  among  other  projects 
helping  raUe  funds  for  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Nlmltz  home  became  a  mecca  for 
Navy  men  and  friends  of  the  Navy.  The 
Admiral  had  so  many  visitors,  official  and 
unofficial,  that  he  was  obliged  to  schedule 
his  time.  But  he  enjoyed  the  visits.  Noth- 
ing gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  talk 
Navy  and  reminisce  about  his  career.  He 
occasionally  wrote  an  article  or  made  a 
speech,  but  generally  avoided  public  utter- 
ances on  the  subject  of  World  War  II  lest  he 
Inadvertently  stir  up  controversy. 

In  1956,  Admiral  Nlmltz  found  a  means  of 
expressing  some  of  his  opinions  about  naval 
warfare  and  even  about  the  conduct  of  World 
War  II  without  si>eclflcally  writing  a  mem- 
oir. Some  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  facul- 
ty, this  writer  Included,  were  preparing  to 
write  Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History,  to  be  used 
as  a  textbook  at  the  Academy  and  in  the 
NROTC.  At  the  suggestion  of  Rear  Admiral 
E.  M.  Eller,  Director  of  Naval  History,  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  was  asked  to  supervise  our  proj- 
ect. To  our  surprise,  he  readily  consented. 
In  our  first  conference.  In  California,  the 
Admiral  laid  down  certain  guidelines. 

"Officers  understandably  resent  having 
their  operations  publicly  crltlzed  by  civil- 
ians," said  Nimitz.  "My  suggestion  to  you  is 
this:  give  all  the  facts,  as  accurately,  objec- 
tively, and  fairly  as  you  can,  but  don't  draw 
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conclusions.  Let  the  reader  do  that.  Let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves."  Never  once 
during  the  writing  of  the  book  did  Admiral 
Kimltz  suggest  suppressing  a  single  fact. 

Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History  appeared  In  the 
jummer  of  1960,  In  time  for  xise  in  classes 
that  fall.  It  has  since  been  translated  as  a 
whole  or  In  part.  Into  six  languages. 

To  Admiral  Nlmltz'  astonishment,  the 
Pacific  War  section  appeared  in  Japanese 
with  the  tUe  of  Nimitz'  Great  Sea  War, 
When  the  Japanese  version  was  about  to  be 
published,  the  publUher  asked  Nlmltz  to 
write  a  special  foreword  for  it.  Nimitz  did 
so  specifying  that  any  pay  due  him  for  the 
work  be  donated  to  the  fund  for  restoring 
the  "Togo  Shrine,"  Admiral  Togo's  war-dam- 
aged home  in  Tokyo. 

Nimitz'  Great  Sea  War  received  highly  fav- 
orable reviews,  which  tended  mostly  to  be 
eulogies  of  Nlmltz.  One  in  the  Asahi  Shin- 
Imn  of  7  January  1963  contains  these  rather 
astonishing  words : 

■It  appears  that  [Nimitz' I  excellent  ability 
of  command  and  leadership  played  an  even 
more  Important  role  In  the  issue  of  the  war 
than  the  ever-widening  gap  In  the  numerical 
and  material  strength  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  Navy  had 
two  major  weak  points  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. One  of  them  was  lack  of  efficient  com- 
mand. .  .  .  (The  other]  was  the  easy-to-de- 
clpher  code  used  by  the  Japanese  Navy.  .  .  ." 
At  length,  with  passing  years,  the  upkeep 
of  their  home  in  Berkeley  became  something 
of  a  burden  for  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Nimitz,  for 
they  had  only  part-time  help.  Accordingly, 
when  cancellation  of  the  Western  Sea  Fron- 
tier command  left  Quarters  One  vacant  at 
the  naval  station  on  Treasure  Island  In  San 
Francisco  Bay,  it  was  offered  to  them  for  a 
residence,  and  they  gladly  accepted.  Here, 
with  the  comfort  of  an  elevator  and  servants, 
the  Admiral  continued  to  have  visitors,  to 
give  official  council  when  called  upon,  and  to 
take  a  stand  on  all  Issues.  He  steadfastly 
refused,  however,  to  write  his  memoirs  or  to 
have  his  biography  written. 

In  October  1963,  Admiral  Nlmltz  had  a 
bad  fall  and  spent  five  weeks  in  the  hospital. 
Though  he  regained  his  good  spirits,  he  never 
fully  recovered,  and  he  aged  rapidly. 

In  January  1966,  the  Admiral  suffered  a 
stroke  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  on 
Treasure  Island.  Complications,  including 
pneumonia,  followed,  and  he  died  on  20 
February  1966,  a  few  days  before  his  81st 
birthday.  At  his  request  he  was  burled  with- 
out the  pomp  of  a  state  funeral  at  Golden 
Gate  National  Cemetery  beside  the  Pacific, 
among  thousands  of  men  who  had  served 
with  him. 

(Nora.— A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Richmond,  Professor  Potter  attained  the  rank 
of  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  during 
World  War  n.  Coauthor  of  American  Sea 
Power  Since  1775,  he  Is  co-author  and  editor 
of  The  United  States  and  World  Sea  Power 
and  (with  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz)  Sea  Power: 
A  Naval  History.  He  also  edited  The  Great 
Sea  War  and  Triumph  in  the  Pacific.  He  la 
now  Chairman  of  Naval  History,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT   OF    1965 

AMENDMENT    NO.    96 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self. Senators  McClellan.  Monroney, 
MoNTOYA,  Moss,  Hart.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Nelson,  and  Pxtlbright,  an  amendment 
to  S.  602  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
CXIII 250— Part  3 


and    an    explanation    thereof    may   be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  explanation  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  ui  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    96 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"title  i" 

On  page  1,  line  3,  stlke  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  "hereinafter"  Insert 
"in  this  title". 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  a  new  title 
as  follows: 

"TrrLE  n 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1967'. 

"Sec.  202.  Section    30Hb)    of    the    Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first 
sentence,    the   following:    'The   Secretary   is 
further  authorized  to  make  such  grants  to 
any    nonprofit    Incorporated    body,    or    any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government  (or  any  association  or  combina- 
tion of  such  bodies,  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities)   located    (wholly)    within    an    eco- 
nomic development  region  designated  under 
Title  V  of  this  Act  and  certified  to  a  regional 
commission  established  for  the  region  \inder 
this  Act  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  States  In  which  such  agency  or  instru- 
mentality Is  located,  or  by  the  State  officer 
designated  by  the  appropriate  State  law  to 
make  such  certification,  as  having  a  charter 
or  authority  that  Includes  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  counties  or  parts  of  counties 
or   other  political   subdivisions   within   the 
region:    Provided,  That  no  grants  shall   be 
made  under  this  section  to  any  such  organi- 
zation, body,  agency,  or  instrumentality  lo- 
cated (wholly)  within  an  economic  develop>- 
ment  region  for  which  a  regional  commission 
has   been  established.   Including   the  Appa- 
lachian Region  as  defined  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of   1965,  except 
pursuant    to    specific    recommendations    of 
such  regional  commission." 

"Sec.  203.  Section  502  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  word  of 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  'Except  as  provided  In  section  505. 
decisions'. 

"Sec.  204.  Section  503  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  clause  (10)  of  subsection  (a) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (11) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  clauses: 

"'(12)  reconomended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  grants  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  economic  development  districts  and 
agencies  under  secUon  301,  and  supplemen- 
tary grants  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams under  section  509;  and 

"'(13)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordi- 
nating unit  for  regional  programs.'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  '(b)  The  President  shall  provide  effective 
and  continuing  Ualson  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  regional  commission 
and  a  coordinated  review  within  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  each  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (a)  and  (d)'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  phrase 'additional 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  rec- 
ommendations' In  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  'recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and';  and 

"(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively. 
"Sec  205.  Section  504  of  the  Public  Works 


and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  'the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  each  regional  com- 
mission to'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  'each  regional  commission  shaU'. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  'Htle  V  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  intro- 
ductory phrase  which  precedes  section  505 
the  following:  'And  Admikistrative  Expenses 
OP  Regional  Commissions'. 

"(b)  Section  505(a)  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(a)  The  Secretary,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  appropriate  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations  (including  the 
commissions),  (1)  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take studies  and  Investigations  which  would 
aid  him  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  and  (2)  shall  provide  funds,  pur- 
suant to  specific  recommendations  of  a  re- 
gional commission,  for  Investigations,  re- 
search, studies,  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing programs,  and  demonstration  projects, 
but  not  for  construction  purposes,  which  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
studies  and  plans  evaluating  the  needs  of, 
and  developing  potentialities  for,  economic 
growth  of  such  region,  and  research  on  Im- 
proving the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
the  human  and  natural  resources  of  the 
regflon.' 

"(c)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)   For  the  p)erlod  ending  on  June  30 
of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion,   the   administrative    expenses   of   each 
commission.  Including  the  expenses  of   the 
Federal  Co-chairman,  his  alternate,  and  his 
staff,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Thereafter,  50  per  centum  of  .  uch  ex- 
penses shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  50  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Member  States,  except  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Co-chairman,  his  alternate,  and 
his  staff  shaU  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.    The  share  to  be  paid  by  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion.    The  Federal  Co-chairman  shall   not 
participate  or  vote  In  such  determination. 
No  assistance  authorized  by  this  tlUe  shall 
be  furnUhed  to  any  State  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  or  any  resident  of  any  State,  nor 
shall  the  State  Member  of  the  Commission 
participate  or  vote  In  any  determination  by 
the  Commission  while  such  State  is  delin- 
quent   in    payment    of    Its    share    of    such 
expenses.' 

"(d)  Section  505(c)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  '(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  subsection  (A-1). 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968  and  $2,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"'(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  subsection  (A-2) . 
$12  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968,  and  $12,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"•(3)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  regional  commissions  here- 
tofore and  hereafter  established  under  thU 
title  or  to  the  President,  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (b),  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
period  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969. 

"•(4)  Any  unexpended  balsmce  of  such 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation 
Act,  1967,  shall  be  available  until  June  30 
1967,  for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).'  ^ 

"Sec.  207.  Section  509  of  the  PubUc  Works 
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and  Economic  Development  Ac|  of  1966  la 
amended — 

"(1)  by  ln*ertlng  Immediately  preceding 
the  word  'Congress'  In  the  flrst  sentence,  the 
following:  'Governor  of  each  ^tate  In  the 
region  and  to  the  President,  f or  |  tranamlttal 
to  the':  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  such  secitlon  as  sec- 
tion 510. 

"Sec.  208.  "nUe  V  of  the  Publl<J  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  ^  1966  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  508,  the 
following  new  section  509. 

Supplements  to  Federal  granft-in-aid 
programs 
"Sec.  509(a)   In  order  to  enabi*  the  States 
and  other  entitles  within  econonllc  develop- 
ment regions  established  under  this  Act  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  forTwhlch.  be- 
cause of  their  economic  sltuatlor^,  they  can- 
not supply  the  required  matchlngjshare.  each 
regional  commission  is  authorlze<|  to  approve 
programs  and  projects  and  to  ad\»ance  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  secitlon  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  agencjes.  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
Federal    grant-in-aid   programs.  I  Funds    so 
advanced  shall  be  used  for  the  sile  purpose 
of   Increasing   the   Federal   contnbutlon   to 
projects  under  such  programs  abote  the  fixed 
maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
ects otherwise  authorized  by  the!  applicable 
law.    Funds  shall  be  so  advanced  for  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  which  [funds  are 
available   under   the   Act   authorizing  such 
programs.     Such   advanced  fundk  shaU   be 
available  without  regard  to  any^pproprla- 
tlon    authorization    ceilings    In   Isuch    Act. 
Supplementary  grants   made  In  Accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Bee.  101  of 
the  Public   Works   and  Economic   Develop 
ment  Act  of  1965  shall  be  made 
gard  to  the  last  sentence  of  su— 
or  to  subsection  (d)  thereof,  or  to 
slons  therein  limiting  supplemen 
to  States  and  other  entitles  wit 
opment  areas. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  ^uch  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  In  excess  or  the  per- 
centages established  by  each  comrnlsslon.  and 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  p^  centum 
thereof.  i 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-14-ald  pro- 
grams' as  used  In  this  section  me^ns  all  ex- 
isting or  future  Federal  grant-la-ald  pro- 
grams that  a  commission  may  de*lgnate  as 
Xiirtherlng  the  purposes  of  thlsJAct,  au- 
thorized by  Acts  other  than  this  Apt  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  or 
eqiUpment  of  facilities,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  grant-in-aid  programs  a»uthorlzed 
tj  the  following  Acts:  Federal  Wafer  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  Watershed  Protelction  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act;  Title  VI  of  tihe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act;  Vocational  education 
Act  of  1963;  Library  Services  Act);  Federal 
Airport  Act;  Part  IV  of  Title  III  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934;  Higher  Edu 
cation  FaciUties  Act  of  1963;  Land  i 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965; 
Defense    Education    Act    of    1958; 

Home  Administration  Act  of  1946  u,  . ^^>..- 

ed.  and  Education  and  Training  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  term  shall  not  include  (A)  aiy  grant- 
in-aid  program  relating  to  hlghwat  or  road 
construction,  or  (B)  any  other  program  for 
which  loans  or  other  Federal  fln^clal  as- 
sistance, except  a  grant-in-aid  program,  Is 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  ActI  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  Jolely  out 
of  fimds  spedflcally  appropriated,  for  the 
pxirposc  of  carrying  out  this  section,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  com- 
putation of  aUocations  among  tte  States 
zaade  pursuant  to  any  other  prorlslon  of 
law. 


"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  regional  commission  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  established  under  Title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  (as  amended),  or  to 
the  President,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

"Sec.  209.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
In  the  first  sentence  between  the  word 
'herein'  and  the  period  at  the  end." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  revise  and  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  and  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965." 
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Briep  Explanation  or  Proposed  Amendments 

TO    THE    PTTBUC    WOBKS    AND    ECONOMIC    DE- 
VELOPMENT Act  op  1965 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (P.L.  89-136)  are  being  accomplished  by 
adding  a  new  Title  II  to  the  proposed  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Amendments 
of  1967,  and  the  following  are  short  explana- 
tions of  those  sections  which  affect  P.L.  89- 
136.  SecUon  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

1.  (Sec.  202.— page  1)  Section  301  (b), 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  make  granu  for  administrative  expenses 
for  economic  development  districts  under 
the  present  Act,  is  expanded  by  providing 
that  the  Secretary  can  make  these  grants  to 
other  agencies  of  State  or  local  governments 
which  are  located  in  a  commission's  region, 
and  further  provides  that  neither  these 
grants  nor  other  grants  authorized  in  Section 
301(a)  to  redevelopment  areas  or  other  areas 
which  he  finds  have  specific  need  for  such 
assistance  can  be  made  except  upon  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  of  the  regional  commis- 
sion, including  Appalachia. 

2.  (Sec.  203 — page  2)  Section  502  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Is  changed  In  order  to  recognize  that  a 
State  may  not  vote  on  commission  matters  if 
It  is  In  arrears  on  its  payment  of  Its  share  of 
the  regional  commission  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

3.  (Sec.  204(1)— page  2)  Section  503  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  describes  the  funcUons  of 
the  commission  is  enlarged  to  add  two  new 
subsections,  numbers  12  and  13.  {12}  sets 
out  as  a  function  of  the  commission  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretory  of  Commerce 
for  grants  for  administrative  expenses  to 
EDDs  under  Section  301  and  supplemental 
grants-in-aid  under  the  new  Section  509. 
{13)  copies  one  of  the  functions  of  Appa- 
lachia stating  that  the  commission  shaU 
serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinating  unit 
for  regional  programs. 

4.  (Sec.  204(2)— pages  2  and  3).  Deletes 
subsections  (b)  and  (3)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  which  pres- 
ently state  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
presents  the  plans  and  proposals  of  the  com- 
mission first  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
their  recommendations  and  then  to  the 
F»resldent.  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  provide  the  liaison  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  commissions, 
and  inserts  a  new  subsection  (b).  This  new 
subsection  is  the  same  as  the  Appalachian 
Section  104  and  states  that  the  President 
{rather  than  the  Secretary)  unll  provide  the 
liaison  and  the  President  will  provide  the 
coordpiating  function. 

5.  (Sec.  204  (3)— page  3)  Subsection  (e) 
of  Section  503  which  now  provides  that  the 
commissions  may  make  additional  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  State 
Governors  is  amended  to  provide  that,  as  in 


Appalachia  Section  103.  these  recommenda 
tlons  shall  go  to  the  President  and  to  thi 
State  Governors. 

6.  (Sec.  205— page  3)  Section  504  wiiich 
now  states  that  the  Secretary  should  en 
courage  each  regional  commission  to  foUow 
procedures  which  will  insure  consideration 
of  certain  factors  is  amended  by  elimlnatln» 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  merely  pro. 
vldlng  that  each  commission  will  follow  pro- 
cedures  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
program  development  criteria.  This  Section, 
as  amended,  is  identical  with  SecUon  107  S 
the  Appalachia  Act. 

7.  (Sec.  206  (a)— page  3)  This  provision 
amends  the  heading  which  precedes  Section 
505  and  which  now  reads  "Regional  Techni- 
CAL  AND  Planning  Assistance"  to  read  "Ri. 
GioNAL  Technical  ai*d  Planning  Assistant 
and  Administrative  Expenses  of  Reoionai 
Commissions." 

8.  (Sec.  206  (b)— page  3)  This  is  a  rewrite 
of  Section  505   (a)   and  clarifies  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  tech- 
nical assistance.    Where  now  all  of  the  tech- 
nical a'5sistance  Is  under  his  Jurisdiction  to 
be  spent  as  he  desires.  It  breaks  this  technical 
assistance  into  two  kinds  of  expenditures 
One  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
studies  and  Investigations  which  would  aia 
him  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  the 
Act  (such  as  the  investigation  of  the  estab- 
lishment  of  new  regional  commissions  or  the 
expansion   of  present  regions   upon   recom. 
mendation  of  the  regional  commission,  « 
such  other  over-view  responsibilities  he  may 
have).      The   other   provision    clearly   spells 
out  that  he  shall  provide  funds  for  all  other 
Investigations,  research,  etc.,  which  will  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  only  pur. 
suant  to  specific  recommendations  of  a  n. 
glonal  commission.    In  the  present  act.  he  Is 
given  the  authority  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance through  his  own  staff,  through  pay- 
ment  to  other  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government,  through  contracts  and 
through    grant-in-aid   to   the   commissions. 
The    grants   to   commissions,   it   will   be  re- 
called, was  eliminated  in  the  recent  Ri^gula- 
tlons  promulgated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce.    The  new  section  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  commission  will  have  control 
of  some  of  these  technical  assistance  funds, 
and  the  money  amounts  remain  the  same! 
$15,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

9.  (Sec.  206(c)— page  4)  This  rewrites  Sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  "ntle  V.  It  was  necessary  to 
change  the  present  505(b)  because  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commission  are 
now  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  it  presently  provide* 
that  after  two  years  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. As  amended,  the  Section  will  sub- 
stantially follow  the  present  Section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Act.  There  have  also  been 
Included  the  slight  changes  tJiey  hope  to  get 
passed  which  spell  out  clearly  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Oo-chalrman  and  his  staff  after 
the  second  year.  It  also  clarifies  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Oo-chalrman  for 
budget  purposes  are  Included  In  the  admln- 
Utratlve  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

10.  (Sec.  206  (d)— page  4)  This  amends 
Sec.  505  (c)  of  Title  V  by  breaking  down  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  into  four 
separate  categories.  The  first  category  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $2.5  million 
for  FY  68  and  $2,500,000  for  FY  1969  lor  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under- 
taking the  studies  and  Investigations  to  aid 
him  In  carrying  out  his  functions  and  to 
provide  research  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  Commissions,  as  set  forth  In  the  new  Sec. 
505  (a).  The  second  category  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $12,500,000  for  FY  1968,  and 
$12,500,000  for  FY  69  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
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ooees  of  the  new  section  606  (a)(2),  which 
gtttee  that  the  Secretary  shall  pursuant  to 
jpeclflc  recommendations  of  a  regional  com- 
mission, provide  fvmds  for  investigations,  re- 
le&rch,  studies,  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing programs,  and  demonstration  projects, 
but  not  for  construction  purposes,  to  the 
jonunlsslon. 

The  third  subsection  authorizes  the  ap- 
Moprlation  to  the  Regional  Commissions  for 
tte  purpose  of  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commissions  and  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Co-chairmen  and  his  staff  the  sum  of 
•10  mllUon  a  year  for  the  next  two  years. 
These  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commissions  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent The  authorization  for  appropriation 
to  the  President  is  necessary  to  take  care  of 
those  Commissions  which  are  not  yet  funded 
or  which  may  be  designated  during  this  pe- 
riod without  direct  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress. This  permits  the  President  to  fund 
them  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tam  their  own  appropriation  from  Congress. 

The  fourth  subparagraph  attempts  to  pro- 
vide that  any  monies  Commerce  has  not 
spent  imder  its  current  appropriation  shaU 
be  available  for  both  technical  assistance  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissions  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Commissions. 
The  effect  of  this  subsection  is  to  try  to  show 
that  the  funds  Commerce  now  has  must  be 
held  m  trust  for  those  Commissions  which 
are  not  presently  funded  and  for  those  which 
may  come  Into  existence  between  now  and 
June  30,  1967. 

11.  (Sec.  207— page  5)  This  makes  a  change 
in  Sec.  509  with  respect  to  annual  reports 
by  conforming  it  to  Appalachian's  Sec.  304 
in  respect  to  having  the  annual  report  go  to 
the  Governor  of  each  State  In  the  Region  and 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
rather  than  directly  to  Congress  as  presently 
provided.  A  minor  distinction,  however, 
with  respect  to  these  annual  reports  is  that 
Appalachla's  annual  report  must  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  six  months  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  (December  31),  while  the 
other  Regional  Commissions'  annual  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31.  This  Is  a  one  month  dif- 
ference, but  not  thought  to  be  important 
enough  to  require  an  extensive  change  In 
509. 

12.  (Sec.  208— page  6)  This  Inserts  one  new 
section  In  Title  V  which  will  be  numbered 
509. 

The  new  section  509  provides  for  supple- 
ments for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  lor 
the  Regional  Commissions  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  Sec.  214  funds  In  the  Ap- 
palachian Act.  The  money  would  be  appro- 
priated directly  to  the  Commissions.  It  Is 
tied  to  those  supplementary  grants-in-aid 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  Sec. 
101  of  the  Act  designates  except  that  it  sub- 
stitutes criteria  In  order  to  make  these  funds 
available  for  a  different  emphasis  than  under 
EDA  criteria.  It  does  this  by  directing  that 
they  shall  not  be  limited  to  projects  in  re- 
development areas  as  presently  provided  In 
Sec.  101(c);  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  last  sentence  of  101(c)  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  relative  needs  of  the  area, 
the  nature  of  the  project  to  be  assisted,  and 
the  amount  of  such  fair  user  charges,  etc.; 
and  without  regard  to  Sec.  101(d)  which  pro- 
vides that  the  rules,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Secretary  shall  assure  ade- 
quate consideration  Is  given  to  the  relative 
factors  as  rates  of  unemployment.  Income 
levels,  and  extent  of  underemployment. 
Other  sentences  of  this  section  conform  to 
Appalachla's  restrlctlonB  on  the  prohibition 
that  none  of  the  supplementary  grants  may 
be  used  for  highway  or  road  construction,  and 
that  grants  shall  not  penalize  any  State  in 
computing  allocations  they  may  get  under 
other  provisions  of  law. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  criteria,  the 


Commissions  are  also  charged  with  follow- 
ing procedures  to  Insure  consideration  of  five 
additional  factors  under  Sec.  504.  The  Com- 
missions win  control  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  within  their  Region  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (d)  of  509  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  for  each  Commis- 
sion for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  Commission  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

13.  (Sec.  209— page  7)  This  amends  Sec. 
601  of  the  Act  by  eliminating  the  following 
words  without  mentioning  the  words  in  the 
amendment:  "The  Secretary  (of  Commerce) 
shall  .  .  .  coordinate  the  Federal  Co-chair- 
men appointed  heretofore  or  subsequent  to 
this  Act." 

14.  No  changes  have  been  made  In  Sec- 
tions 501,  506,  507,  and  508  of  Title  V. 


Mr.  HARRIS .  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  explanation  is  to  give  similar 
legislative  status  to  all  regional  commis- 
sions. Currently,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  enjoys  a  degree  of 
independence  under  law  not  shared  by 
other  commissions  created  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

Certainly  all  States  are  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  under  the  commission 
format.  The  unequal  treatment  will  be 
hlghUghted  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission. 
The  three  States  of  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina,  which  are  In  a 
title  V  region  will  have  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent status  and  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  they  presently 
have  through  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today 
creates  a  new  title  n  in  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Economic  Development 
Amendments  of  1967  and  deals  primarily 
with  the  status  of  regional  commissions 
established  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  similar  legislative  and  legal  status 
to  all  regional  commissions.  Under  cur- 
rent conditions  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion enjoys  a  degree  of  independence 
under  law  not  shared  by  the  other  five 
commissions  created  pursuant  to  the 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

Certainly  all  States  are  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  under  the  commission 
format.  The  amendment  I  propose  to- 
day will  authorize  appropriations  for 
technical  assistance,  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  commissions  and  supple- 
mental grant-in-aid  programs,  pat- 
terned after  the  Appalachian  Region 
Economic  Development  Commission.  I 
feel  that  this  is  essential  in  order  to 
enable  the  five  commissions  created 
pursuant  to  the  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
to  carry  out  the  programs  envisioned  for 
them  when  the  enabling  legislation  was 
enacted. 

The  key  political  science  problem  of 
today  is  how  to  dovetail  the  similar  pro- 
grams and  efforts  of  various  levels  of 
government — local,  State,  and  Federal — 
and  better  coordinate  the  myriad  Fed- 
eral programs  of  similar  purpose.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  regional  economic 


development  commissions  can  serve  as 
an  ideal  vehicle  to  help  solve  this 
problem. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
stated  recently  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate : 

When  one  speaks  of  creative  Federalism, 
one  looks  to  the  Appalachian  Development 
Program  as  a  prototype. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  him,  in 
that  the  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram is  and  should  be  a  prototype  for 
other  regional  economic  development 
commissions,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
I  am  introducing  the  amendment  here 
today  which  will  place  regional  economic 
development  commissions  heretofore  and 
hereafter  established  on  equal  footing 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Senator  Randolph  has 
further  stated  during  the  hearings  on 
confirmation  of  Mr.  John  Linnehan  as 
Federal  Cochairman  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Development  Commission: 

We  thought  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Commission  as  a  partnership  of  the 
States  Involved  in  the  Appalachia  section  of 
the  country  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  was  designed,  and  we  feel  that  this 
region  or  any  other  region  is  designed,  "to 
assist  the  region  in  meeting  Its  special  prob- 
lems to  promote  Its  economic  development, 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  Joint  Fed- 
eral and  State  efforts  toward  providing  the 
basic  faculties  essential  to  Its  growth  and 
attacking  Its  common  problems  and  meeting 
Its  common  needs  on  a  coordinated  and 
concerted  regional  basis." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  will  enable  all  regions  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  established  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  economic  stimulant  to 
depressed  areas  of  our  country  as  has 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  in  the  Appa- 
lachia region.  I  certainly  support  the 
regional  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment of  depressed  areas,  and,  therefore, 
feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  this  amend- 
ment be  enacted  to  enable  all  regions  to 
have  common  status  for  the  attainment 
of  common  goals,  though  very  modest 
sums  are  asked  for  now  for  the  other 
commissions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  and  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  He 
has  assured  me  that  his  committee  will 
consider  this  amendment  in  connection 
with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  which 
It  seeks  to  amend.  No  special  hearings 
will  be  required,  I  believe,  because  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  last  session 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
on  these  various  regional  commissions 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFIC|3l.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  96 >  wa^  received, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  ahd  Public 
Welfare.      ^^_^^_^^_ 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIEATION 
ACT  OP  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     97 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  ah  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propos^  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improVe  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  bther  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  'lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


to  be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  W. 
Arthur  Garrity,  Jr. 

William  F.  Malchow,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Mirmesota, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Ray  H.  Hemenway, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  Februarj-  27,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS!  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTJONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bill4  and  joint 
resolutions :  1 

Authority  of  February  2,  1967: 
S.  799.  A  bUl  to  provide  mori  economic, 
efficient,  and  effective  Implementation  of  the 
various  Federal  loan  and  grantjln-ald  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban  and 
rural  life  through  Improved  coiiprehenslve 
development  planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  F^eral  agen- 
cies. States,  regions,  metropolltafi  areas,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  encoutage  greater 
coordination  between  States  anld  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  In  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  Federal  loan  and  frant-ln-ald 
programs,  and  for  other  purjxMas:  Mr.  Hat- 
rnxD,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  MnXni. 
Authority  of  February  7,  1967: 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  t<»  establish  a 
commission  to  formulate  plana!  for  a  me- 
morial to  astronauts  who  lose  t^ieir  lives  In 
line  of  duty  In  the  U.S.  space  program:  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bible,  Bfr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mri  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hnx,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  tiONO  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  MiniPHY.  Mr.  ProxmirJ:,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
YoTJNO  of  North  Dakota. 

Authority  of  February  8,  ,1967: 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  parta  HI  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  trust  agreements  a4d  other  evi- 
dences of  equipment  Indebtedness  of  water 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposef:  Mr.  Mon- 
EONET,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Y^rborouoh. 

S.  915.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tie  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center:  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALT,  and  Mr.  Tydinos. 

8.  917.  A  bill  to  assist  State  a«d  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incldejice  of  crime, 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  falrtiess,  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  ^nd  criminal 
justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  iMundt,  Mr. 
Ttdinos,  and  Mr.  Yarborouoh.    | 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  t3  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Urban  lASalrs:  Mr. 
Javtts. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations : 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Maurlne  B.  Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


KOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  havt  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Paul  F.  Markham.  of  Massachusetts. 


THE    CIA   AND    THE   NATIONAL 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  noted  with  considerable 
concern  the  continuing  controversy  over 
the  CIA's  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  participate  in  interna- 
tional conferences. 

It  would  be  preferable  if  private 
sources  would  provide  the  funds  for 
students  and  others  to  attend  interna- 
tional conferences,  or  if  some  Govern- 
ment agency  other  than  the  CIA  would 
do  so.  When  this  assistance  by  the  CIA 
was  first  given  to  the  National  Student 
Association,  no  other  source  of  assistance 
was  available.  Thus,  if  the  CIA  had  not 
provided  the  funds,  the  Communist  stu- 
dents would  have  completely  dominated 
the  International  conferences. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  it  is  all 
wrong  for  students  and  others  to  re- 
ceive some  guidance  and  information 
from  the  CIA  as  to  how  international 
conferences  are  manipulated  by  the 
Communists.  Not  many  people  realize 
that  no  student  can  enroll  In  the  Mos- 
cow University  or  other  universities  In 
Russia  unless  he  has  been  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  the  Communist  philoso- 
phy and  is  a  dedicated  Communist. 

Russia  and  other  Communist  nations 
have  a  one-party  system  and  only  one 
viewpoint.  Thus,  their  students  and 
others  attending  International  confer- 
ences present  one  imited  viewpoint,  and 
they  are  financed  by  their  governments. 

Our  system  of  government  and  our 
philosophy  are  entirely  different.     We 


have  a  two-party  system  and  many  fac- 
tions  within  these  parties.  Thus,  we  do 
not  always  present  a  united  front  at 
international  conferences.  The  Nation- 
al Student  Association,  m  well  as  others, 
does  not  always  support  the  ofQcial  posi- 
tion of  our  country. 

The  CIA  has  made  some  mistakes,  but 
the  good  it  does  far  outweighs  any  errors. 
If  we  are  to  survive  in  this  troubled 
world  and  counter  the  operations  of  the 
Russian  KGB,  we  need  the  CIA— and 
badly.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
CIA  operations  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  also  receives  giiidance,  direction, 
and  supervision  from  a  committee  of 
private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  editorials 
I  have  read  with  reference  to  this  recent 
controversy  over  the  CIA  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  Star  of  February  19,  1967, 
and  was  entitled  "What  Are  We  Trying 
To  Do  to  the  CIA?"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Abe  We  Trying  To  Do  to  the  CIA? 
It  Is  Just  possible.  If  we  all  manage  to 
work  ourselves  Into  a  wild  enough  lather, 
that  the  current  flap  over  the  CIA  can  be 
escalated  to  the  point  where  It  will  destroy 
the  nation's  Intelligence  organization.  It 
almost  seems  that  this  la  what  some  of  the 
breast-beaters  would  like  to  do. 

One  day  we  have  a  disclosure  that  a  stu- 
dent organization  has  been  receiving  covert 
funds  so  that  young  Americans  can  com- 
pete with  young  Communists  at  world  stu- 
dent meetings.  Then,  suddenly,  nothing  will 
do  but  that  every  traceable  operation  of  the 
CIA  must  be  laid  bare  to  public  view,  com- 
mented upon  in  tones  of  pious  horror,  in- 
vestigated, sermonized,  deplored  and  pun- 
ished, until  the  terrible  guilt  of  it  all  has  been 
established  for  all  time,  for  all  the  world  to 
see. 

And  what,  precisely,  are  we  guilty  ol? 
Why,  of  using  our  wits  and  available  means 
to  compete  In  a  battle  Just  as  real,  dirty  and 
deadly  serious  as  any  shooting  war  in  which 
we  could  engage. 

Confronted  by  adversaries  who  threw  the 
full  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  Into  the 
effort  to  mold  and  control  world  opinion,  we 
did  not  abandon  the  field  to  them.  Instead, 
we  devoted  some  public  funds  to  seeing  to  It 
that  Americans  could  confront  the  totalltarl- 
ans  In  the  Intellectual  Usts  abroad,  speaking 
their  minds  In  representing  the  views  of  a 
relatively  free  society. 

It  worked,  IncldentaUy.  A  wide  variety  of 
Americans,  most  of  whom  never  knew  the 
source  of  the  funds  backing  them,  proved 
more  than  able  over  the  years  to  hold  their 
own  m  confrontation  with  disciplined,  pro- 
fessional Communist  agents.  They  pre- 
vented the  takeover  of  numerous  interna- 
tional organizations  and  established  others 
which  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
global  cause  of  freedom. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Gloria  Stelnem,  as  Interestingly  reported  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  A  New  Yorit 
writer.  Miss  Stelnem  was  director  of  some- 
thing called  "The  Independent  Research 
Service,"  which  took  CIA  money  to  send  sev- 
eral hundred  young  Americans  to  World 
Youth  festivals  In  Vienna  and  Helsinki  in 
1959  and  1962. 
Miss  Stelnem  said  she  worked  closely  with 
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CIA  agents  on  the  program,  but  that  few  of 
tue  students  who  took  those  trips  knew 
tuat  the  CIA  was  picking  up  the  tab. 

"I  never  felt  I  was  being  dictated  to  at 
jU,"  she  said.  "I  fotmd  them  (the  OIA  men 
^th  whom  she  worked)  liberal  and  far- 
^ghted  and  open  to  an  exchange  of  Ideas. 
They  wanted  to  do  what  we  wanted 
^'  do— present  a  healthy,  diverse  view  of  the 
United  States." 

She  was  backed  up  by  Dennis  Shaul,  an- 
other spokesman  for  the  orgamzatlon,  who 
jald:  "We  had  Minnesota  schoolteachers  who 
were  further  right  than  Bill  Buckley  as  weU 
u  members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Noljody  told  them  what  to  do." 

Bear  In  mind,  except  for  such  American 
participation  financed  by  CIA  funds,  these 
lestivals  were  completely  dominated  by  Com- 
munists, all  financed  and  controlled  by  their 
governments.  Yet,  says  Shaul,  "The  Hel- 
sinki festival  was  a  disaster  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  I  think  we  can  take  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  that." 

Well  now,  why  not?  Is  this  really  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  apologized  for?  Who 
Is  corrupted  by  such  an  operation?  Who 
would  have  paid  the  Americans'  expenses,  if 
the  CIA  hadn't? 

"The  CIA,"  says  Miss  Stelnem,  "was  the 
only  (organization)  with  enough  guts  and 
foresight  to  see  that  youth  and  student  af- 
fairs were  important."  And  here,  the  lady 
puts  her  finger  on  an  Important  point. 

Of  course.  It  would  have  been  better  It  this 
sort  of  thing  could  have  been  done  without 
subterfuge.  It  Is  too  bad  that  private  fimds 
were  not  available  for  these  purposes.  It 
would  have  been  healthier,  lacking  such  pri- 
vate sources,  for  our  government  to  have 
appropriated  openly  the  necessary  monies, 
through  the  State  Department,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  or  some  other  "respect- 
able" organization.  Even  though  no  such  al- 
ternative may  have  been  available  when 
these  programs  were  Initiated  in  the  early 
19506,  It  would  have  been  advisable  to  switch 
them  away  from  CIA  support  as  soon  as  that 
became  possible. 

No  one,  moreover,  can  possibly  defend 
all  the  details  of  any  one  of  these  operations. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  messy  procedures 
which,  when  exposed,  prove  embarrassing. 
There  is,  one  Inevitably  recalls,  a  saying 
about  making  omelettes  and  breaking  eggs. 

What  is  beyond  comprehension  In  all 
this,  however,  Is  the  monumental  naivete 
involved  In  the  apparent  shock  reaction,  to 
these  disclosures  on  the  part  of  otherwise 
knowledgeable  people.  After  all,  what  have 
the  outraged  gentlemen  supposed  was  going 
on  all  this  time  on  the  sprawling  acres  out 
at  Langley?  Of  all  the  endeavors  of  the  CIA, 
the  effort  to  create  outlets  abroad  for  the 
expression  of  American  opinion  must  surely 
rank  as  one  of  the  milder.  This  Is  not,  be 
It  noted,  a  tea  party  that  we  have  been 
engaged  In.  This  Is  a  viciously  contested  un- 
dercover war  against  shrewd,  dedicated  ene- 
mies who  happen  to  be  quite  unhampered  by 
nlce-NelUe  scruples.  The  need  to  press  this 
light  has  all  along  been  recognized  by  the  top 
leadership  of  the  country.  The  procedures 
that  suddenly  evoke  such  outraged  reac- 
tions were  not  dreamed  up  privately  by  the 
CIA.  They  were  directed  from  the  top,  and 
properly  so. 

The  idea  that  an  organization  like  the 
ClA  can  conduct  Its  operations  while 
restrained  by  a  sort  of  daisy-chain  of  clergy- 
men, den  mothers  and  liberal  politicians — 
8uch  a  notion  Is  simply  absurd.  For  our 
part,  we  hope  that  the  present  hysteria  will 
be  calmed  with  a  rational  Inquiry  conducted 
by  responsible  and  realistic  men  who  have 
aome  knowledge  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems Involved.  We  are  Inclined  to  suspect 
that  they,  and  the  public,  will  end  up  con- 
cluding that  the  world  has  not,  after  all, 
ended — and  that.  In  doing  a  job  which  had 
to  be  done,  our  Intelligence  organization  has 
not  done  too  badly. 


Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  before  me  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  February  19.  1967.  entitled 
"What  Are  We  Trying  To  Do  to  the 
CIA?" 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  has  received  imanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  join  with  him  in  my  very 
strong  endorsement  of  this  editorial,  and 
I  recommend  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  read  it. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  at  this  time,  very 
briefly.  "What  Are  We  Trying  To  Do  to 
the  CIA?"  I  believe  that  some  groups 
are  consciously  ti-ying  to  destroy  the  CIA. 
That  is  exactly  what  will  result  because 
of  their  activities.  I  believe,  too,  that 
others,  not  consciously  but  because  they 
do  not  know  the  facts,  can  well  con- 
tribute to  rendering  the  CIA  incapable 
of  meeting  the  very  important  and  nec- 
essary mission  that  it  has. 

I  do  not  object,  of  course,  and  would 
never  object,  to  some  examination  of  its 
activities  in  a  proper  way.  But  to  at- 
tempt to  treat  that  department  as  other 
departments  of  the  Government  are 
treated  is  to  totally  miss  the  goal  of  what 
its  mission  is  and  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  CIA  has  made  a 
great  contribution  during  its  lifetime.  I 
know  of  outstanding  illustrations,  which 
I  carmot  divulge  in  an  open  session.  The 
CIA  has  contributed  in  a  very  substantial 
way.  both  in  saving  money  and  in  gain- 
ing information  that  was  valuable,  far 
beyond  any  figuie  in  terms  of  money 
itself. 

I  think  we  are  treading  on  very  dan- 
gerous ground.  If  we  continue  in  this 
manner  and  do  not  channel  this  matter 
into  a  proper  examination  of  whatever 
Congress  wishes  to  develop  as  to  the 
facts — if  we  do  not  channel  the  matter 
ino  a  proper  pattern — we  will  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  all  doubt  our  incapac- 
ity to  carry  on  what  has  become  an  es- 
sential function  of  government.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  going  Into  the  business 
of  collecting  information,  you  have  to  go 
where  the  information  is,  and  you  have 
to  resort  to  methods  that  are  effective, 
whether  you  approve  of  those  methods 
or  not. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
exercise  care  and  caution  and  restraint 
before  they  jump  to  conclusions,  and 
that  they  will  judge  this  matter  finally 
upon  the  real  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  vn-lt- 
ten  by  the  coliunnlst  William  S.  White, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  18  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Delay 
Verdict  Till  Evidence  Is  In,"  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unfair  to  CIA — Delat  Verdict  Tili,  EvmENCE 
Is  In 
(By  WllUam  8.  White) 
This  coimtry's  many  articulate  victims  of 
the  great  ultrallberal  syndrome  of  our  time — 
that  Is,  a  quivering  fever  of  conviction  that 
this  Government  Is  Inevitably  wrong  In  any 
conceivable   attempt   to   set   off   any   really 
tough  backfire  to  the  fires  of  Communist  sub- 
version— ^have  again  automatically  convicted 
the  poor  old  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


CIA's  crime  this  time  Is  the  disclosure, 
first  made  by  a  violently  left-wing  and  bitter- 
ly antl-Vletnam  war  little  magazine  called 
Ramparts,  that  for  some  14  years  the  Agency 
has  been  giving  financial  assistance  to  antl- 
Communlst  or  non-Communist  student 
groups  who  seek  to  re&ist  the  Incomparably 
more  heavily  financed  Communist  program 
to  Indoctrinate  the  universities  everywhere 
and  to  dominate  any  and  all  student  confer- 
ences on  Cold  War  Issues. 

Not  all  of  the  facts  are  yet  at  hand,  but 
the  liberal-syndrome  verdict  of  guilty  as 
charged  Is,  of  course,  already  In  before  the 
Jury  has  even  entered  the  box.  The  Jury  Is 
a  group  of  three  officials  headed  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
which  has  been  charged  by  the  President  to 
look  into  this  business — into  all  the  facts, 
and  not  simply  Into  such  facts  or  alleged 
facts  as  the  lefties  have  seen  fit  to  produce. 
The  President's  Instructions  are  for  a  re- 
view of  any  governmental  activity  that  might 
endanger  the  Independence  of  the  education- 
al community.  But  the  President's  Instruc- 
tions do  not  stop  there.  For  he  recalls  as 
weU  "the  great  need  of  American  private 
organizations  to  participate  In  the  world 
community."  "Other  countries."  he  observes, 
"provide  substantial  subsistence  for  such 
activity." 

What  this  means  is  that  for  decades  the 
Communists  have  provided  a  "substantial 
subsidy"  to  every  kind  of  world  student  con- 
vocation so  that  they  could  pack  these  sup- 
posedly open  discussions  with  their  own 
people.  On  the  evidence  now  available,  what 
CIA  has  mainly  been  doing  Is  providing  the 
means  to  non-Communist  students  to  attend 
these  student  conferences  and  offer  a  point 
of  view  different  from  that  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

If  this  tiu-ns  out  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
business,  and  If  It  turns  out  that  CIA  has  not 
mortally  corrupted  American  youth  by  help- 
ing It  to  participate  in  student  convocations 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  con- 
trolled by  Communist  stooges.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  some  people  to  believe  that  a  capital 
offense  has  been  committed  here. 

For  the  long-observable  truth  is  that  Com- 
munist money  for  the  indoctrination  of  stu- 
dents both  here  and  abroad  has  been  moet 
lavishly  expended.  Any  rational  man  can 
see  as  much  when  he  looks  at  some  of  the 
so-called  "student  demonstrations"  which 
have  been  occurring  on  some  American  cam- 
puses under  the  undoubted  leadership  of 
pro-Chinese  Communist  forces. 

But  If  we  want  to  look  at  the  whole  matter 
of  "subsidy"  with  any  honesty  we  also  want 
to  look  well  beyond  what  the  CIA  alone  has 
done.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  prestige, 
laden  of  American  foundations  have  for  years 
undeniably  offered  much  shelter  to  writers 
and  others  whose  opposition  to  any  strong 
stand  anywhere  to  Communist  expansionism 
Is  perfectly  clear  on  the  record. 

Now,  m  this  columnist's  opinion,  this  Is 
no  crime;  for  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  or 
In  American  tradition  to  forbid  multibilllo6- 
dollar  foundations  to  give  the  better  of  It  to 
the  left  if  they  so  choose.  But  it  Is  a  little 
silly  to  suppose  that  this  form  of  Foundation 
money  Is  absolutely  chaste  or  even  absolutely 
private.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  It,  too.  Is 
very  near  to  being  public  money — that  Is  to 
say  Govertmient  money — for  had  It  not  all 
been  poured  Into  precisely  these  foundations 
a  very  great  part  of  it  would  have  been  quite 
rightfully  seized  by  Government  tax  col- 
lectors. 

The  central  point  of  this  piece,  however.  Is 
simply  this:  There  Is  a  spreading  American 
characteristic  of  self -Indictment,  alike  of  the 
Government  under  any  President  and  of  our 
national  motives  at  any  time,  that  amounts 
to  a  national  neurosis. 

So  let  us  not  for  a  moment  exculpate  the 
CIA;  but  let  us  on  the  other  hand  be  willing 
to  wait  for  all  the  evidence  before  consign- 
ing it  to  the  outer  darkness. 
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PROPOSED  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in 
common  with  all  Members  of  this  body, 
this  Senator  has  been  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  developmente  relating 
to  the  propKised  Consxilar  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tjie  Soviet 
Union.  This  measure  is  not,  as  some 
administration  spokesmen  allege,  a 
"small  matter"  designed  solely  for  the 
protection  of  U.S.  citizens  traveling  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary,  after 
careful  study  of  the  argxmients  presented 
thus  far,  and  after  consultaiion  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  Senate  t^  consider 
the  consiilar  convention  as  att  isolated 
agreement  would  be  extremely  unwise. 
It  has  become  abundantly  cleat  that  the 
administration  has  taken  a  dual  and  con- 
tradictory approach  in  the  presentation 
of  the  arguments  on  behal|  of  the 
convention. 

Depending  on  the  clrciunsiances,  it 
agrees  that  the  convention  isiboth  im- 
portant aud  unimportant.  In  reality, 
the  administration  considers  this  meas- 
ure to  be  linked  with  otheT  "bridge 
building"  proposals  which  are  tio  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

When  taken  together,  the  measures 
which  the  administration  will  submit  to 
Congress  will  add  up  to  a  package  which 
will  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  our 
overall  foreign  policy.  The  [Consular 
Convention  represents  only  ithe  first 
small  step  which  appears,  on  thfe  surface, 
to  be  of  small  importance.  But  the  next 
steps — which  include  the  proposed  treaty 
banning  the  military  uses  of  outer  space 
and,  most  important,  the  East- west  trade 
bill,  as  well  as  others — when  fcombined 
with  the  Consular  Convention,  kre  meas- 
ures which  are  going  to  affect  'the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  relations  ;with  the 
Communist  countries. 

Because  the  administration  realizes 
that  the  Congress  would  want  to  have  a 
long,  hard  look  at  this  series  of  proposals, 
It  apparently  does  not  wish  them  to  be 
considered  together.  And  ifor  that 
reason,  Mr.  President.  I  urge"  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  what  I  suggest  Is  a 
sound  and  constructive  proposal  designed 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  give  its  most  care- 
ful consideration — which  we  o^e  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States*— to  this 
proposed  fundamental  shift  ini  the  basis 
of  our  foreign  policy.  In  short,  I  shall 
propose  in  a  formal  speech  later  this 
week  that  the  Senate  withhold  its  ap- 
proval of  any  of  the  administration's 
"bridge  building"  proposals  until  we 
have  had  an  opportimlty  to  look  Into 
their  overall  effect.  Most  of  all.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
should  not  be  stampeded  into  approving 
Individual  measures  which  add  up  to  a 
final  result  which  will  constitute  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  our  present  foreign 
policy. 

In  due  time  It  is  my  intention  to  pre- 
sent this  view  and  approach  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  formal  fashion.  This  will  by  mo- 
tion, resolution,  or  other  proper  method 
which  will  provide  that  the  Seiiate  defer 
final  action  on  this  consular  trieaty  until 
hearings  have  been  completed  and  op- 


portunity afforded  to  debate  the  entire 
package  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brewster, 
Brooke,  Case,  Clark,  Dodd,  Fong, 
Gruening,  Hahtke,  Inouye,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Long  of  Missouri.  McCarthy.  Mon- 
DALE,  Morse,  Muskie,  Pastore,  Pell, 
Proxmire,  Randolph.  Ribicoff,  Scott, 
Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  President's  civil  rights 
message. 

Inasmuch  as  the  minority  leader  has 
stated  his  objection  to  a  request  that 
any  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsor- 
ship,  I  will  not  ask  that  this  be  done, 
although  I  had  Intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  yet  introduced  the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  not.  I  will  do  so 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S 
1026)  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in 
Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discrim- 
inatory employment  and  housing  prac- 
tices, to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  explanation  of  the  bill  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
to  the  Vice  President  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1026 
A  bill  to  asstire  nondiscrimination  In  Federal 
and  State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to 
provide  reUef  against  discriminatory  em- 
ployment and  bousing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts   of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation,  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1967." 

TITLE    I 

Sec.  101.  The  analysis  and  sections  1861 
and  1863  through  1869  of  chapter  121  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  121 — JTTBIES;  TBIAI.  BT  JTJHT 

"Sec. 

"1861.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.  Jury  commission. 

"1864.  Master  Jury  wheel. 

"1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 

Jury  wheel. 
"1866.  Qualifications  for  Jury  service. 
"1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selection 

procedures. 
"1868.  Maintenance      and      Inspection      of 

records. 
"1869.  Excuse  or  exclusion  from  jury  service. 


"1870.  Definitions. 

"1871.  Fees. 

"1872.  Exemptions. 

"1873.  Challenges. 

"1874.  Issues  of  fact  in  Supreme  Court. 

"1875.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 

"1876.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 

"5  1861.  Declaration  of  policy 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  m  Federal  courts  entitled  to  trUl 
by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  a  Jury  selected 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  community  In  th« 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes. It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  qualified  citizens  shall  hav« 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
as  Jurors  when  summoned  for  that  purpoee. 
"I  1862.  Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  in  the  district  courti 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco^ 
nomlc  status. 
"§  1863.  Jury  commission 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States  com- 
posed  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  a  citizen 
appointed  by  the  court  as  a  Jury  commU- 
sloner:  Provided,  That  the  court  may  estab- 
lish a  separate  Jury  commission  for  any  divi- 
sion of  the  Judicial  district  by  appointing  an 
additional  citizen  as  a  Jury  commissioner  to 
serve  with  the  clerk  for  euch  division.  The 
Jury  commissioner  shall  during  his  tenure 
In  office  reside  in  the  judicial  district  or  divi- 
sion for  which  appointed,  shall  not  belong 
to  the  same  political  party  as  the  clerk  sen- 
Ing  with  him.  and  shall  receive  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  district 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $60  per  day  for  each 
day  necessarily  employed  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 
"§  1864.  Master  Jury  wheel 

"(a)  Each  Jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  master  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place  In  the 
master  wheel  names  selected  at  random  from 
the  voter  registration  lists  of  persons  resid- 
ing In  the  Judicial  district  or  division  It 
serves :  Provided,  That  the  judicial  council  of 
the  circuit,  with  such  advice  as  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district  may  offer,  shall  pre- 
scribe some  other  source  or  sources  of  name* 
for  the  master  wheel  In  addition  to  the  voter 
registration  lists  where  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  council,  to  protect  the 
rights  seciured  by  section  1862  of  this  title; 
Provided,  further.  That  In  the  district  court* 
for  the  Districts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  chief  Judges  of  such  courti 
shall  prescribe  some  other  source  or  sources 
of  names  of  potential  jurors  In  lieu  of  voter 
registration  lists  the  use  of  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  declared  and 
rights  secured  by  sections  1861  and  1863  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  jury  commission  shall  place  In 
the  master  wheel  the  names  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
.of  persons  listed  on  the  voter  registration 
lists  for  the  district  or  division  (or.  U  sources 
in  addition  to  voter  registration  lists  have 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
at  least  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  p)ersons  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing in  the  district  or  division  according  to 
the  most  recent  decennial  census) :  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  Jury  commission 
place  In  the  master  wheel  the  names  of 
fewer  than  one  thousand  persons. 

"(c)  The  master  Jiu'y  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  i>ersons  residing  In  each  of  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political  sub- 
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divisions    within    the    judicial    district    or 
division. 

"(d)  The  chief  judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
pedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  commls- 
jlon  In  (1)  making  the  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  assigning  persons 
tt)  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels  pursuant  to 
lectlon  1866(c)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  State,  local  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists  or  other  appropriate  records 
shall  make  such  lists  and  records  available 
10  the  Jury  commission  for  Inspection,  re- 
production, and  copying  at  all  reasonable 
times  as  the  commission  may  deem  necessary 
ind  proper  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  title.  The  district  courts  shall 
Have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  compliance  with 
this  subsection  by  appropriate  process. 

"(f)  The    Jury    commission   shall    In   ac- 
cordance with  this  section    (1)    from  time 
to  time,  as  necessary,  place  additional  names 
tn  the  master  wheel  and  (2)  not  later  than 
Mly  1   of  each  odd-numbered  year  empty 
ind  refill  the  master  wheel. 
"11865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel 
"(a)  From  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  at  ran- 
dan from  the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names 
of  as  many  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
]ury  service,  prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of 
Uie  names  drawn,  which  list  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed  to    any    person   except   pursuant   to 
Kctlons  1867  and  1868  of  this  title,  and  sum- 
mon  by    certified    mall    the    persons    whose 
names  are  drawn.    Each  person  whose  name 
Ii  drawn,  unless  he  claims  exemption  from 
Jury  service    pursuant    to   section    1872    of 
this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
ihall  appear  before  the  clerk  and  fill  out  a 
Juror  qualification  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the   Administrative    Office    of    the    UiUted 
States    Courts.    The    form    shall    elicit   his 
name,    address,    age,    sex.    education,    race, 
occupation,  length  of  residence  within  the 
Judicial  district,  prior  Jury  service,  and  citi- 
zenship and  whether  he  has  any  physical  or 
mental  Infirmity  Impairing  his  capacity  to 
serve  as  a  Juror,  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and  understand  the  English  language,  and 
has  been  convicted  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year  and  has 
not  had  his  cU-ll  rights  restored  by  pardon  or 
amnesty.    The  clerk  shall  exanalne  the  form 
to  determine  whether  It  Is  filled  out  com- 
pletely and  responslvely  and  shall  call  any 
omissions  or  apparent  errors  to  the  atten- 
tion of  such  person  who  shall  make  such 
eorrectlons  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  any  person  summoned  Is  unable  to  flU  out 
the  form,  the  clerk  shall  do  It  for  him  and 
Indicate  on  the  form  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  so  and  the  reason  therefor:  Provided, 
That  In  any  district  or  division  where  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
determines  that  the  requirement  of  a  pwr- 
•onal  appearance  before  the  clerk  to  fill  out  a 
Juror  quaUficatlon  form  would  entail  undue 
hardship   or  undue   Inconvenience   for   per- 
•ons  whose  names  are  drawn  from  the  master 
wheel,  the  clerk  shall  maU  to  every  person 
whose  name  Is  drawn  from  the  master  jury 
wheel  a  juror  qualification  form  with  In- 
•tructlons  to  fill  out  and  return  the  form 
(July  signed  to  the  Clerk  by  mall  within  ten 
days.   Any  person  who  falls  to  return  a  Juror 
qualification  form  as  Instructed  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  clerk  forthwith  to  appear  be- 
fore the  clerk  to  fill  out  a  juror  qualification 
form:   Provided,  further.  That   any   person 
who  returns  an  executed  Juror  qualification 
form  to  the  clerk  by  mall  and  who  Is  sub- 
sequently summoned  for  Jury  service  may 
be  required  by  the  clerk  or  the  court  to  fill 
out  another  juror  qualification  form. 
"(b)  Any     person    summoned     pursuant 


to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falls 
to  appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by 
the  court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show 
cause  for  his  faUure  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons :  Provided,  That  any  person  summoned 
(or  to  whom  a  Juror  qualification  form  has 
been  mailed  by  the  clerk  for  execution) 
who  Is  exempt  from  Jury  service  pursuant 
to  section  1872  of  this  title  may  state  the 
basis  for  his  exemption  In  the  space  pro- 
vided on  the  sunmions  (or  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form)  and  return  the  summons  (or 
Juror  qualification  form)  duly  signed  to  the 
clerk  by  mall. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  falls  to  appear  pvir- 
suant  to  an  order  entered  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  who  falls  to  show 
good  cause  for  noncompliance  with  a  sum- 
mons Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  who  willfully  misrepresents 
a  material  fact  concerning  his  exemption 
from  Jury  service  or  concerning  his  quali- 
fications for  Jury  service  on  a  summons  or 
Juror  qualification  form  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  service  as  a  Juror  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  days,  or  both. 
S  1866.  QuaUficatlons  for  Jury  service 

"(a)  The  Jury  commission  shall  deter- 
mine solely  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided on  the  Juror  qualification  form  or  the 
returned  summons  whether  a  person  Is 
qualified  for  or  exempt  from  Jury  service: 
Provided,  That  such  determination  shall  be 
made  by  the  court  If  other  objective  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  Jury  commission  in- 
dicates that  a  person  is  not  qualified  pur- 
suant to  subparagraphs  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (b)  hereof.  The  Jury  commis- 
sion shall  enter  such  determination  In  the 
space  provided  on  the  Juror  quaUficatlon 
form  and  the  alphabetical  list  of  names 
drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel.  If  a  per- 
son did  not  appear  In  response  to  a  summons, 
such  fact  shall  be  noted  on  said  list.  When- 
ever a  person  is  determined  to  be  not  quail- 
fled  for  jury  service,  the  Jury  commission 
shall  note  on  the  space  provided  on  the 
Juror  qualification  form  the  specific  ground 
of  disqualification. 

"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
Jury  commission  or  the  court  shall  deem  any 
person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  In  the  district  court  unless  he — 

"(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict; 

"(2)  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

"(3)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  efficient  jury 
service;  or 

"(4)  has  been  convicted  In  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  and 
his  clvU  rights  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  The  jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shall  place  in 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  Jurors.  Prom  time  to  time, 
when  ordered  by  the  court,  the  Jury  com- 
mission shall  publicly  draw  from  the  qual- 
ified juror  wheel  such  number  of  names  of 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  assignment 
to  grand  and  petit  jury  panels.  The  jiu'y 
commission  or  the  clerk  shall  assign  persons 
to  grand  or  petit  Jiu^  panels  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  1864(d)  of  this  title  and  prepare  a 
separate  list  of  names  of  persons  assigned 
to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  psmel. 

"(d)  When  the  jury  commission  has 
drawn  the  names  of  persons  from  the  qual- 
ified Juror  wheel  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) , 
the  clerk  shall  issue  svimmons  for  the  re- 
quired number  of  jurors  and  deliver  them  to 
the  marshal  for  service.  Each  person  drawn 
for  Jiiry  service  may  be  served  personally  or 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  addressed  to 
such  person  at  his  usual  residence  or  busi- 


ness address.  Such  service  shall  be  made 
by  the  marshal  who  shall  attach  to  his  re- 
turn the  addressee's  receipt  for  the  registered 
or  certified  summons,  where  service  is  made 
by  mail. 

"5  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 
"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
jury  iB  emptmelled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  section  1864.  1865,  or  1866  of 
this  title  in  selecUng  the  grand  Jury.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial failure  so  to  comply,  the  court  shall 
dismiss  the  Indictment. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
jury  is  empanelled  and  sworn,  the  defend- 
ant or  the  Attorney  General  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1866.  or  1866  of  this  title  In  selecting  the  petit 
Jury.  If  the  court  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  failure  so  to  comply,  the 
court  shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the 
selection  of  a  petit  jury  In  conformity  with 
this  title. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  jury  is  em- 
panelled and  sworn,  any  party  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
stantial faUure  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1865.  or  1866  of  this  title  in  selecting  the 
petit  Jury.  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  so  to 
comply,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceedings 
pending  the  selection  of  a  jury  In  conformity 
with  this  title. 

"(d)  Upon  motions  filed  under  subsections 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  the  moving 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  In  sup- 
port of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the 
Jury  commission  together  with  other  evidence 
and  where  there  Is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1865.  or  1866,  any  relevant  records  and  papers 
used  by  the  Jury  commission  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  which  are  not  public  or 
otherwise  available. 

"(e)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shaU  be  the  exclusive  means  by 
which  a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime, 
the  Attorney  General,  or  a  party  in  a  civU 
case  may  challenge  any  Jury  In  his  case  on 
the  ground  that  such  Jury  was  not  selected 
in  conformity  with  sections  1864,  1865.  or 
1886  of  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  preclude  any  person  or  the  United 
States  from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  may  be  available  for  the 
vindication  or  enforcement  of  any  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status  in  the  selection  of  persons  for 
service  on  grand  or  petit  juries. 

"(e)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b),  or 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  prepara- 
tion or  presentation  of  the  motion,  until 
after  the  master  jury  wheel  has  been  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title  and  all  persons  selected  to  serve  as 
Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was  emptied 
have  completed  such  service:  Provided,  That 
the  parties  In  a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  In- 
spect, reproduce,  and  copy  such  records  or 
papers  at  all  reasonable  times  during  the 
pendency  of  the  motion. 
"§  1868.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
records 
"After  the  master  Jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f)  of 
this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected  to 
serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all  of 
the  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  commission  In  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  public  Inspection.    Prior  to  the  ex- 
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plratlon  of  the  four-year  period,  the  jury 
commission  shall  not  disclose  Ijie  contents 
of  such  records  or  papers  to  any  pJBrson  except 
(1)  as  provided  In  section  1867  of  this  title 
and  In  section  3432  of  title  18,  Onlted  States 
Cod»,  (3)  the  court,  or  (3)  the  LAdmlnlstra- 
tlve  Office  of  the  United  States  |courts. 
"5  1869.  Excuse  or  exclusion  fronj  Jury  service 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  iectlon  1872 
of  this  title,  no  person  or  clasi  of  persons 
shall  be  excluded,  excused,  or  efeempt  from 
service  as  Jurors:  Provided,  Thjat  any  per- 
son summoned  for  Jury  service] may  be  (1) 
excused  by  the  court  for  not  mpre  than  six 
months  at  a  time  upon  a  showlkg  of  undue 
hardship  or  extreme  Inconvenlfnce,  or  (2) 
excluded  by  the  court  upon  a  pndlng  that 
such  person  may  be  unable  toj  render  Im- 
partial Jury  service  or  that  his! service  as  a 
Juror  would  disrupt  the  proceeolngs,  or  (3) 
excluded  upon  peremptory  chall)Bnge  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  or  (4)  excluded  Upon  a  chal- 
lenge by  any  party  or  sua  sponte  and  a 
subsequent  determination  by  toe  court  that 
such  person  Is  unable  to  fill  out  the  Juror 
qualification  form  or  Is  otherwise  not  quail- 
fled  for  Jury  service  pursuant  to  section 
1866(b)  (1),  (3).  or  (4).  Whefaever  a  per- 
son Is  excused  or  excluded  from  Jury  serv- 
ice, the  clerk  shall  note  In  th^  space  pro- 
vided on  his  Juror  quallflcatldn  form  the 
speclflc  ground  of  excuse  or  exc  uslon. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  perioc .  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  (1)  serve  or  attend  court 
for  prospective  service  as  a  pe;lt  Juror  for 
more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  except  when 
necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  particular 
case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  thai  one  grand 
Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and  petit 
juror. 
•'§  1870.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapt^ — 

"(a)  'clerk*  and  'clerk  of  tha  court*  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  Spates  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  llatal  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained!  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  m  the  most  recent  gerieral  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  offlqe  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of which  does  not  require  registration  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  such  ether  official 
lists  of  persons  qualified  to  flote  In  such 
election.  With  respect  to  the  district  courts 
for  the  districts  of  Guam  an<l  the  Virgin 
Islands,  'voter  registration  Ustrf  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  territorial 
election  officials  of  persons  registered  to  vote 
In  the  most  recent  territorial  general  elec- 
tion. The  term  shall  also  Include  the  list  of 
eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  Federal 
examiner  pursuant  to  the  VotU^g  Rights  Act 
of  1965  where  the  names  on  stich  list  have 
not  been  included  on  the  Usti  maintained 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  lo<ial  officials. 

"(c)  'division'  shall  mean  ine  or  more 
divisions  of  a  Judicial  district  established  by 
statute,  and.  in  Judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  dft  similar  po- 
litical subdivisions  s\irroundlnjg  the  places 
where  court  Is  held  as  the  chlelTjudge  of  the 
dUtrlct  shall  determine:  Provided.  That  each 
county,  parish,  or  similar  political  subdivi- 
sion m  such  districts  shall  ba  Included  In 
one  division.  I 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  Ublted  States*, 
•district  court.'  and  'court'  I  shall  mean 
courts  constituted  under  chapfcer  5  of  title 
28  United  States  Code,  section  P2  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat. 
389:  48  U.S.C.  1424).  section  ^1  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Vlrglfa  Islands  (68 
Stat.  506;  48  U.S.C.  1611).  and  section  1  of 
title  3,  Canal  Zone  Code:  Provflded,  That  for 
purposes  of  sections  1861,  1842.  1867.  and 
1869  of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shall  In- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 


eral Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Colvmabla." 

Fees 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "»20"  for  "$10"  and  "$25"  for  "$14" 
In  the  second  paragraph.  "$16"  for  "$10"  In 
the  third  paragraph  and  "$20"  for  "$10"  In 
the  fourth  paragraph,  and  by  substituting 
In  the  third  paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile, 
plus  the  amount  expended  for  toll  roads  and 
toll  bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mile".  In  the 
two  Instances  such  language  occurs,  and  by 
adding  two  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Grand  and  petit  Jurors  In  the  district 
courts  for  the  Districts  of  Guam  and  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  In  this  section  for  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  in  other  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

"Persons  svunmoned  to  appear  before  the 
clerk  to  fill  out  a  Juror  qualification  form 
pursuant  to  section  1865(a)  of  this  title 
shall  receive  the  same  fees  and  travel  allow- 
ances provided  In  this  section  for  jiury 
service." 

(b)  SecUon  1821  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"$4",  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents"  and  "$16"  for 
"$8",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"Witnesses  In  the  district  coxirts  for  the 
districts  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  the  same  fees 
and  allowances  provided  in  this  section  for 
witnesses  In  other  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Amendment  and  repeal 

SBC.  103.  (a)  Sections  1862,  1870,  1872, 
1873,  and  1874  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
are  reniunbered  as  sections  1872.  1873,  1874, 
1875.  and  1876,  respectively,  of  that  title. 

(b)  Sections  13-701,  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302),  11-2307  through  2312  and  7-21 3a  of 
the  District  of  Colxunbla  Code  are  repealed. 

(c)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  section  11-2306  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Code  Is  repealed  and  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  Is  added  to  the  section  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  draw 
from  the  qualified  jury  wheel  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required  the  names  of  per- 
sons to  serve  as  Jurors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  coxixt  of  general  sessions  and  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned  to  Jviry 
panels  in  the  general  sessions  and  Juvenile 
courts  as  those  courts  shall  direct." 

(d)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1866  of  title  28.  United  States  Code" 
for  "section  11-2301,  and  who,  In  addition, 
are  owners  of  real  property  in  the  District" 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  by  substituting 
"chapter  121  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 
for  "chapter  23  of  title  11"  In  subsection  (c) . 

(e)  Section  16-1357  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "are  real  property  holders  In  the  Dis- 
trict and." 

(f)  Section  7-318  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "and  five  dollars  per  day  for  each  Juror 
for  the  services  of  each  when  actually  emr 
ployed". 

(g)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following  the 
word  "box"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(h)  Section  44  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917. 
to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico  (39  Stat.  966:  48  U.S.C.  867)  and  sec- 
tions 471  and  472(b)  of  title  3,  sections  452. 
453.  and  2526(a)  of  title  5.  and  sections  4093 
through  4106  and  4108  through  4117  of  title 
6.  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  repealed.     Subsec- 


tions (b) .  (c) .  and  (d)  of  section  2562  of  tlOe 
6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  thereof. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  104.  Sections  101  and  103  of  this  tlUa 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  »ai 
eighty  days  sifter  the  date  of  enactmeot; 
Provided,  That  such  sections  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  an  indictment  has  b«a 
returned  or  petit  Jury  empanelled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

TITLE  n 
Discrimination  prohibited 

Sec.  201.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  uj 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin  or  economic  status  In  the 
qualifications  for  service,  and  In  the  selection, 
of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  Juiia 
In  any  State  court. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  lus 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  w 
practice  which  would  deny  or  abridge  any 
right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized,  after  giving 
notice  of  such  denial  or  abridgment  to  tht 
appropriate  State  officials,  and  after  certlly- 
ing  that  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  authorlUes 
have  had  reasonable  time  to  adjxist  the  con- 
ditions alleged  In  such  notice,  to  Institute  to 
the  United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other  prope 
proceeding  for  preventive  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  an  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  against  a  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  offlcljl 
of  such  State  or  pwlitical  subdivision.  la 
any  proceeding  hereunder,  the  United  Stata 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  vrithout  regard  to  whether  any 
aggrieved  person  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  in»y 
be  provided  by  law.  Any  action  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Appropriate  relief 

Sec.  203.  If  In  any  proceeding  Instituted 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  any  other  law  au- 
thorizing proceedings  for  Injunctive  reM 
the  district  court  finds  that  any  right  ■»- 
cured  by  section  201  has  been  denied  or 
abridged.  It  may,  in  addition  to  any  otliB 
relief,  enter  an  order,  effective  for  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  may  be  appropriate — 

(a)  Prohibiting  or  suspending  the  use  of 
any  qualification  for  jury  service  or  any 
basis  for  excuse,  exemption,  or  exclusion 
from  Jury  service  which — 

(1)  violates  or  has  been  applied  In  viola- 
tion of  section  201  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  Is  so  subjective  as  to  vest  In  jury  offi- 
cials undue  discretion  to  determine  whether 
any  person  has  satisfied  such  qualification  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  Jmj 
service; 

(b)  Requiring  the  use  of  objective  crlterU 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fied any  qualification  for  Jury  service  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  excusing,  exempt- 
ing, or  excluding  any  person  from  jun 
service; 

(c)  Requiring  maintenance  of  such  recordJ 
or  additional  records  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  a  determination  thereafter  whether 
any  right  secured  by  section  201  has  beea 
denied  or  abridged;  or 

(d)  Appointing  a  master  to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  Jury  officials  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assxire  that  the  rights  secured  by 
section  201  of  this  title  are  not  denied  or 
abridged. 
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Discovery  of  evidence 
Sec  204.  In  any  proceeding  instituted 
nursuknt  to  secUon  202  of  this  title  or  sec- 
Son  1983  of  tlUe  42  of  the  United  States 
axle  or  m  any  clvU  or  criminal  proceeding 
ia&ny  State  court  prior  to  the  IntroducUon 
S  any  evidence  at  trial,  or  in  any  habeas 
corpus,  coram  nobis,  or  other  coUateral  pro- 
ceeding in  any  court  with  respect  to  a  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  entered  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  wherein  It  is  asserted  that 
any  right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  tltie 
las  been  denied  or  abridged— 

(a)  The  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
shall  furnish  a  written  statement  of  Jury 
selection  Information  subscribed  to  under 
oath  which  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  following: 

(1)  the  natture  and  location  of  the  sources 
jrom  which  names  were  obtained  for  Inclu- 
Bion  In   the   wheel,   box,   or  slmUar   device; 

(2)  the  methods  used  and  the  procedures 
followed  in  selecting  names  from  the  sources 
referred  to  In  subdivision  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  inclusion  In  the  wheel,  box,  or 
similar  device; 

(3)  the  methods  used  for  selecting  names 
of  prospective  Jurors  from  the  wheel,  box,  or 
almilar  device  for  testing  or  otherwise  dem- 
onstrating their  qualifications  lor  jury 
sfiirvlCG* 

(4)  the  qualifications,  tests,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures  used  In  determining 
whether  prospective  Jurors  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  Jurors; 

(5)  the  methods  used  for  summoning  or 
otherwise  calling  persons  for  Jury  service 
and  assigning  such  persons  to  grand  and 
petit  jury  panels; 

(6)  with  respect  to  Stete  courts  to  which 
subsection  205(b)  of  this  titte  applies,  the 
number  and  race  of  persons  who,  diiring  the 
preceding  two-year  period  or,  If  the  claim 
hereunder  Is  filed  within  two  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  titie,  during  the 
period  since  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
(A)  (1)  have  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  their  qualifications  to  serve  as 
jurors,  (U)  have  appeared  In  response  to  a 
summons  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  (Ul)  have  been 
determined  to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors, 
(Iv)  have  been  assigned  to  a  grand  or  petit 
jury  panel,  and  (v)  have  served  on  a  grand 
or  petit  Jury,  and  (B)  have  been  peremptorily 
challenged  in  criminal  cases  and  whether  the 
challenge  was  made  by  the  prosecution  or 
the  defense. 

(b)   The  statement  of  Jury  selection  In- 
formation shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  in  which  the  proceeding  Is  pending, 
and  a  copy   thereof  shall   be   served   upon 
the    attorney    for    the    complaining    party. 
The  sutement  of  Jury  selection  information 
shall  constitute   evidence   on   the  question 
whether  any  right  secured  by  section  201  of 
this    title    has    been    denied    or    abridged: 
Provided.  That  the  complaining  party  shall 
be   entitled    to    cross-examine    any    person 
having  knowledge  of  relevant  facts  concern- 
ing the  Information  to  be  contained  In  such 
statement  and  to  present  In  addition  the 
testimony  of  the  Jury  officials,  together  with 
any  other  evidence,  and,  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  a  right 
secured  by  section  201  of  this  title,  any  rele- 
vant records  and  papers  used  by  Jury  of- 
ficials In  the  performance   of   their  duties 
which  are  not  public  or  otherwise  available, 
(c)  If  the  court  determines  (1)  that  there 
Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  right 
secured  by  section  201  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  or  abridged  and  (2)  that  the  records 
and  papers  maintained  by  the  State  are  not 
sufficient  to  permit  a  determination  whether 
such  denial  or  abridgment  has  occurred.  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  to  produce  additional 
evidence  demonstrating  that  such  denial  or 
abridgment  did  not  occur.    When  such  evi- 
dence Is  not  otherwise  available,  the  State 
shall  use  such  process  of  the  court  as  may 


be  necessary  In  order  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence, including  the  right  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses. 

(d)  The  court  may  direct  that  the  con- 
tents of  any  records  or  papers  produced  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  disclosed  (except  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case)    during  such  period  of  time  as  such 
records    and    papers    are    not    available   for 
public    Inspection    under    State    law:    Pro- 
vided. That  parties  to  the  proceeding  shall 
be  allowed  to  Inspect,  reproduce,  and  copy 
such  records  and  papers  at  all  reasonable 
times  during  the  pendency  of  the  cases,  and 
that    disclosure    of    the    contents    of    such 
records  and  papers  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  representatives  shall  be  governed  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  205  of  this  title. 
Preservation  and  inspection  of  records 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  jury  officials  in  all  State 
courts  shall  preserve  the  records  and  papers 
prepared  or  obtained  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  for  four  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  service  by  all  persons  whose  con- 
sideration for  service  as  jurors  was  the  sub- 
ject of  such  records  and  papers.    Any  person, 
whether  or  not  a  jury  official,  who  wlllfuUy 
steals,  destroys,  conceals,  mutilates,  or   al- 
ters any  record  or  paper  required  by   this 
subsection  to  be  preserved  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  The  Jury  officials  In  State  coxirts  hav- 
ing over  a  political  subdivision  or  subdivi- 
sions In  which  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
population  Is  non-white  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  shall  (1)  record 
on  an  appropriate  record  or  paper  the  race 
of  each  person  who  (A)  appears  for  the  pur- 
I>o6e  of  testing  his  qualifications  to  serve  as 
a  Juror,  (B)  appears  In  response  to  a  sum- 
mons to  serve  as  a  jviror,  (C)  Is  determined 
to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror,  (D)  Is  as- 
signed to  a  grand  or  petit  Jtu-y  panel,  or  (E) 
serves  on  a  grand  or  petit  jury,  and  (2)  main- 
tain a  record  of  every  person  who  Is  peremp- 
torily challenged  In  any  criminal  case  and  of 
whether  the  challenge  was  made  by  the  prose- 
cution or  the  defense. 

(c)   Any  record  or  paper  required  by  this 
section  to  be  preserved  shall,  upon  demand 
In  vsrrltlng  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
representative  directed  to  the  person  having 
custody,  possession,  or  control  of  such  record 
or  paper,  be  made  available  for  Inspection, 
reproduction,  and  copying  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  representative.    During  such 
period  of  time  as  such  records  and  papers  are 
not   available   for   public   Inspection   tinder 
State  law,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  neither  the  Attorney 
General  nor  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jvistlce.  nor  any  other  representative 
of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  disclose  the 
contents   of  any   record   or  paper  produced 
pursuant  to  this  title  except  to  Congress  and 
any  committee  thereof,  governmental  agen- 
cies and  m  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any  court 
or  grand  Jury.     The  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  a  record  or 
paper  so   demanded  Is   located,   shall   have 
jurisdiction  by  appropriate  process  to  compel 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 
Definitions 
Sec.  206.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "State  court"  shall  mean  any  court  of 
any  State,  county,  parish,  city.  town,  munici- 
pality or  other  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  any 
State; 

(b)  "jury  official"  shall  mean  any  person 
or  group  of  persons.  Including  judicial  of- 
ficers, who  select,  summon,  or  Impanel  per- 
sons to  serve  as  grand  or  petit  Jurors  in  any 
State  court; 

(c)  "wheel,  box,  or  similar  device"  shall  In- 
clude a  file,  list,  or  other  compilation  of 
names  of  persoiLs  prepared  by  a  Jury  official; 


(d)  "political  subdivision'  shall  mean  any 
county,  parish,  city.  town,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivUlon  of  a  State. 


Effect  of  existing  laws 
Sec.  207.  The   remedies    provided   in   this 
title  shall  not  preclude  any  person,  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  local  agency  from  pur- 
suing any  other  remedy.  civU  or  criminal, 
which  may  be  avaUable  for  the  vindication 
or  enforcement  of  any  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  national  origin,  or  economic  status 
in  the  selection  of  persons   for  service  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries  In  any  State  court- 
Effective  date 
Sec.  208.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment;  Provided.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tltie  shall  not  apply   In  any 
case  m  which  an  Indictment  has  been  re- 
turned or  a  petit  Jury  empanelled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

TrruE  in 
SEC.  301.  Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  259;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  set  forth  In  sections  703  or  704 
of  this  title. 

"(b)   Whenever  It  is  charged  by  a  person 
claiming   to   be   aggrieved,   or  a  charge   has 
been  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission 
where  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a 
violation  of  this  title  has  occurred,  that  an 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment   practice,    the    Commission    shall 
notify  such  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as   the   'respondent')    of   such    charge   and 
shall  make  an  investigation  thereof.    Charges 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  such 
Information   and  be   In   such   form   as   the 
Commission  requires.     Charges  shall  not  be 
made    public    by    the    Commission.     If    the 
Commission  determines  after  such  Investiga- 
tion that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve 
that  the  charge  is  true,  the  Commission  shall 
endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  alleged  un- 
lawful   employment    practice    by    Informal 
methods    of    conference^    conciliation,    and 
persuasion.    Nothing  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  such  Informal  endeavors  may 
be  made  public  by  the  Commission  or  used 
as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceeding  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned.   Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission   who    shall    make    public    In    any 
manner  whatever  any  information  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  one  year. 

"(c)   In   the  case   of  an  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  occitfring  in  a  State, 
or   poUtlcal    subdivision   of   a    State,   which 
has    a    State    or    local    law    prohibiting    the 
unlawful  employment  practice  alleged  and 
establishing  or  authorizing  a  State  or  local 
authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such 
practice  or  to  Institute  criminal  proceedings 
with  respect  thereto  upon  receiving  notice 
thereof,  no  charge  may  be  filed  under  sub- 
section (b)   by  the  person  aggrieved  before 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  under  the  State  or 
local    law,    provided    that    such    sixty-day 
period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective   date   of  such   State   or  local   law. 
If  any  requirement  for  the  commencement 
of  such  proceedings  is  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
local  authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  Is 
based,   the   proceeding  shall  be  deemed   to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purposes  of 
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UUb  subsection  at  tbe  time  such  statement 
iB  sent  by  registered  mall  to  tbe  appropriate 
State  or  local  authority. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  o{  the  Commission  allegiag  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  oocuirlng  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  Stbte  which 
has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  graiit  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institjute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  tbeieto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof  tbe  Co^nmlsslon 
shall,  before  talcing  any  action  wltjh  respect 
to  such  charge,  notify  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  officials  and,  upon  requetet,  afford 
them  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
sixty  days  (provided  that  such  slxtv-day  pe- 
riod shall  be  extended  to  one  huiidred  and 
twenty  days  during  tbe  flrst  year  after  tbe 
effective  day  of  such  State  or  local  law) ,  un- 
less a  shorter  period  is  requested,  to  act  un- 
der such  State  or  local  law  to  remedy  the 
practice  alleged.  1 

"(e)  A  charge  under  subsection  i(b)  shall 
be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  tbe  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  except  that  in  the  else  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  wltn  respect 
to  which  tbe  person  aggrieved  basj  followed 
tbe  procedure  set  out  in  subsection  Ic) ,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  Aggrieved 
within  two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred, or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  State  or  local  agftncy  has 
terminated  the  proceedings  under  the  State 
or  local  law,  whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  copy 
of  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  tbe  State  or  local  agency. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  further  efforts  are 
unwarranted,  which  determination  shall  not 
be  reviewable  In  any  court,  the  Cosunisslon 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  ipon  the 
respondent  a  complaint  stating  the  facts 
upon  which  tbe  allegation  of  tbe  unlawful 
employment  practice  Is  based,  togetper  with 
a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Corimlssion, 
or  a  member  or  agent  thereof.  Related  pro- 
ceedings may  be  consolidated  for  hearing. 

"(g)  A  respondent  may  file  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  against  him  and  with  ihe  leave 
of  tbe  Commission,  which  shall  bej  granted 
whenever  it  is  reasonable  and  fair  io  do  so, 
may  amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Re- 
spondents shall  be  parties  and  maT  appear 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  wlthjor  with- 
out counsel.  Persons  aggrieved  maj  submit 
briefs  or  other  written  submlssion8|on  each 
occasion  when  such  are  permitted  or  directed, 
may  be  present  to  observe  at  any  state  of  the 
proceedings,  with  or  without  couiiel,  and 
may  appeal  or  petition  for  review^  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  party,  but  without  rthe  per- 
mission of  the  Commission  persons  ajggrieved 
may  not  otherwise  participate  In  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Commission  may  grant  suph  other 
persons  a  right  to  Intervene  as  res{)ondents 
or  persons  aggrieved  or  to  file  briefs  jor  make 
oral  arguments  as  amicus  curiae  or  ^or  other 
purposes,  as  it  considers  appropriate.  All 
testimony  shall  be  taken  under  oath  and 
jhall  be  reduced  to  writing.  ( 

"(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  tjiat  the 
respondent  has  engaged  in  an  unla\*ful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  ijsue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  tbe  respondentiand  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  sucli  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  an  order  requiring 
the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  frt^m  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action.  Including;  rein- 
statement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  backpay  (payable  by  the  eaaployer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organlz»tlon.  as 
the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice),  as  will  ejectuate 
the  poUcles  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  In- 
terim earnings  or  amounts  earnable  with 
reasonable  diligence  by  the  aggrieved  person 


or  persons  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back- 
pay otherwise  allowable.  Such  order  may 
further  require  such  respondent  to  make 
reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  be  has  compiled  with  the 
order.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  tbe 
respondent  has  not  engaged  In  any  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  tbe  Commission 
shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and 
the  person  or  persons  alleged  In  the  com- 
plaint to  be  aggrieved  an  order  dismissing 
the  complaint. 

"  (1)  After  a  complaint  has  been  Issued  and 
until  the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  proceeding  may  at 
any  time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  tbe 
Commission  and  the  respondent  for  the 
elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  approved  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion, and  tbe  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  notice,  modify  or  set  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  It. 

"(J)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
Issued  under  subsections  (h)   or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 
"(k)    The   Commission  may  petition   any 
United  States  court  of  apf>eal3  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
wherein  the  respondent  resides  or  transacts 
business,  for  enforcement  of  its  order.     The 
Commission  shall,  within  30  days  after  filing 
such  petition,  file  In  the  court  of  appeals 
certified  copies  of  tbe  record  In  the  proceed- 
ings before  tbe  Commission  and  the  findings 
and  order  of  the  Commission.    Upon  timely 
application,  tbe  court  may  permit  any  Inter- 
ested person  to  Intervene  In  the  proceeding. 
Upon  such  filing,   tbe  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tions 701-706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent   and  thereupon  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper  and  to  make  and  enter  upon 
the  record  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  tbe  Commission. 
No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure 
or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excused    because    of    extraordinary   circum- 
stances.    The   findings   of   the   Commission 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  corni;  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grotmds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing 
before  tte  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber, or  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.     The    Commission    may    modify    Its 
flndlngB  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings,  by   reason   of   additional   evidence   so 
taken,  and  it  shall  file  with  the  reviewing 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which 
findings  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  If 
supported   by  substantial   evidence   on   the 
record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclu- 
sive,  and  Its  reoommendatlons.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its  origi- 
nal   order.     The    Jurisdiction    of   the    court 
shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  de- 
cree Shan  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  In  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1254.    Petitions 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  heard 
expeditiously. 

"(1)  Any  respondent  or  person  aggrieved 
by  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  granting 
or  denying.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  relief 
sought  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order 
in  any  United  States  court  of  appeals  of  the 
Judicial  circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  em- 


ployment practice  was  alleged  to  have  been 
engaged  In  or  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business  or  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  la 
such  court  a  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  file  In  tbe  court  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  and  the  findings  and 
order  of  the  Commission.    Up>on  timely  ap- 
plication  tbe  court  may  permit  any  inter- 
ested person  to  Intervene  In  tbe  proceeding. 
The   commencement   of   proceedings   imder 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered  by 
the  coiirt,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  order  of 
tbe  Commission.    Upon  such  filing,  tbe  court 
shall  proceed  in  tbe  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  an  application  by  the  Conmaission 
under  subsection    (k),  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  b« 
conclusive,  and  the  court  shall  have  tbe  same 
jurisdiction  to  grant  to  tbe  petitioners  or  to 
the  Commission  such  temporary  relief,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commission, 
"(m)   The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  tbe  Jiuisdlction  of  courU 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115), 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  proceed- 
ings under  subsections  (k)  or  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion,  (2)   proceedings  vmder  section  707  of 
this    title,    or    (3)    any    other    proceedings 
brought  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  to  prevent  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

"(n)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  Utlgatlon  to  which  the  Commission  Is  a 
party  pxirsuant  to  this  title. 

"(o)(l)  An  aggrieved  person  may  Institute 
a  civU  action  against  the  respondent  named 
in  tbe  charge  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  coiu-t,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  or  In  any  State  or 
local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  if — 

"(A)  One  himdred  and  eighty  days  after 
filing  a  charge  the  Commission  has  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  failed  or  decllneJ  to  issue 
a  complaint  or  has  terminated  proceedings 
(Including  charges  with  respect  to  which  tbe 
Commission  has  seciired  voluntary  com- 
pliance satisfactory  to  It),  within  sixty  days 
thereafter,  or  within  sixty  days  follovrtng 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Commission  that 
It  declines  to  Issue  a  complaint,  whichever  is 
earlier,  and  provided  such  a  complaint  is  not 
issued  In  the  interim;  or 

"(B)  Tbe  Comnalsslon  ends  tbe  proceed- 
ing by  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section  and  the  aggrieved  person  has 
not  consented  In  writing  to  such  agreement, 
within  sixty  days  following  receipt  of  notice 
of  such  agreement. 

Upon  timely  application,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  right  to  Intervene  In  actions 
brought  piusuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  civil  actions  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  court  shall  give  no  ef- 
fect to  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has  (A) 
terminated  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
charge  without  Issuing  a  complaint,  of  (B) 
failed  or  declined  to  issue  a  complaint  for 
any  other  reason,  or  (C)  ended  the  proceed- 
ing by  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section.  If  tbe  court  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  tbe  court  may  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  In  such  unlawful 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  affirm- 
ative action  as  may  be  appropriate,  which 
may  Include  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay  (payable 
by  the  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  re- 
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gponslble  for  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
yce).  as  wUl  effectuate  tbe  policies  of  this 
title.  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earnable 
with  reasonable  diligence  by  tbe  person  or 
persons  discriminated  against  shall  operate 
to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  allowable." 
Sec  302.  Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1064  (78  Stat.  261:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-6) 
tt  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sec- 
tion 709(c)  of  this  title  to  be  preserved  or 
maintained  shall,  upon  demand  In  wrlUng  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  representative 
directed  to  the  person  having  custody,  pos- 
session, or  control  of  such  record  or  paper, 
be  made  available  for  Inspection,  reproduc- 
tion, and  copying  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  representative.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the 
Attorney  General  nor  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  nor  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  dis- 
close any  record  or  paper  produced  pursuant 
to  this  title,  or  any  reproduction  or  copy,  ex- 
cept to  Congress  and  any  committee  thereof, 
governmental  agencies,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  Jury.  The  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  a  demand 
is  made  or  In  which  a  record  or  paper  so  de- 
manded Is  located,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  by 
appropriate  process  to  compel  the  production 
of  such  record  or  paper." 

Sec.  303.  Section  708  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  262;  42  UJ3.C.  20O0e-7) 
Is  amended  by  designating  all  of  present  sec- 
tion 708  as  subsection  "(a)"  thereof  and 
adding  new  subsections  "(b)"  and  "(c)" 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Neither  the  Conunlsslon  nor  any 
court  acting  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
dismiss  or  stay  proceedings  on  the  ground 
that  a  charge  has  been  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  arising  from 
the  same   matters. 

"(c)  Nothing  m  this  title  shall  preclude 
any  person  from  pursuing  any  other  avail- 
able remedy  for  tbe  enforcement  of  any  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  employment 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin." 

Sec.  304.  Sections  709(b) -(d)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  263;  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-8(b)  (d)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration    of    State    fair    employment 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,   may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpose,  engage 
in  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research 
and  other  projects  of  mutual  Interest  un- 
dertaken by  such  agencies,  and  utilize  the 
services   of   such    agencies    and   their   em- 
ployees and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  pay  by  advance  or  reim- 
bursements  such   agencies   and   their   em- 
ployees for  services  rendered  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  this  title.    In 
furtherance  of  such  cooperative  efforts,  the 
Commission  may  enter  Into  written  agree- 
ments with  such  State  or  local  agencies  and 
such  agreements  may  include  provisions  vm- 
der which  tbe  Commission  shall  refrain  from 
processing  a  charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  specified  In  such  agreements  and  un- 
der which  no  person  may  bring  a  civil  action 
under  section  706  In  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  so  specified,  or  under  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  relieve  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  In  such  State  or  locality  from  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  this  section.    The 
(iommlsslon  shall  rescind  any  such  agree- 
ment whenever  It  determines  that  the  agree- 
ment no  longer  serves  the  Interest  of  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
and  labor  organization  subject  to  this  title 


shall    (1)    make    and    keep    such    records 
relevant  to  tbe  determinations  of  whether 
unlawful  employment  practices   have   been 
or  are  being  committed,   (2)   preserve  such 
records  for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
reports  therefrom,  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order,  after  pub- 
lic bearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  the  regulation  of  orders  thereunder.    The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  require  each 
employer,    labor    organization,    and     Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title   which    controls   an   apprenticeship   or 
other   training   program   to  maintain   such 
records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purpose  of  this  title.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish 
to  participate  In  such  program,  Including  the 
chronological  order  In  which  such  applicants 
were  received,  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission upon  request,  a  detailed  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  persons  are  selected 
to  participate  in  the  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program.     Any   employer,  employ- 
ment   agency,    labor   organization,    or   Joint 
labor-management  committee  which  believes 
that  the  application  to  It  of  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  this  section  would  re- 
sult In  undue  hardship  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  an  exemption  from  the  ap- 
plication of  such  regulation  or  order,  and,  If 
such  application  for  an  exemption  Is  denied, 
bring  a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  where  such  rec- 
ords are  kept.     If  the  Commission  or  the 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  regulation  or  order  to  tbe 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization   m    question    would    Impose    an 
undue    hardship,    tbe    Commission    or    the 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant  appro- 
priate relief. 

"(d)  In  prescribing  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  other  Inter- 
ested state  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall 
endeavor  to  coordinate  Its  requirements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission shall  furnish  upon  request  and  with- 
out cost  to  any  state  or  local  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  fair  employ- 
ment practice  law  Information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  labor  or- 
ganization, or  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency.  Such  information  shall  be  furnished 
on  condition  that  It  not  be  made  public  by 
the  recipient  agency  prior  to  tbe  Institution 
of  a  proceeding  under  state  or  local  law  In- 
volving such  Information.  If  this  condition 
Is  violated  by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Com- 
mission may  decline  to  honor  subsequent 
requests  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

"SBC.  305.  Section  710  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-9) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  conducting  an  Investigation  the 
Commission  shall  have  access  at  all  reason- 
able times  to  premises,  records,  documents. 
Individuals  and  other  evidence  or  possible 
sources  of  evidence  and  may  examine,  record 
and  copy  such  materials  and  take  and  record 
the  testimony  or  statements  of  such  persons 
as  are  resisonably  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Investigation.  The  Commission 
may  Issue  subpoenas  to  compel  access  to  or 
the  production  of  such  materials,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  persons,  and  may  Issue  In- 
terrogatories to  a  respondent,  to  the  same 
extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  would  apply  If  the  subpoenas  or  inter- 
rogatories were  Issued  or  served  In  aid  of  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  tbe  district  In  which  tbe  Investiga- 
tion Is  taking  place.  The  Commission  may 
administer  oaths. 

"(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Com- 
mission, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  sub- 
peonas  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Commis- 


sion to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  subpeonas  Issued  by  tbe 
Commission.  Subpeonas  Issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  respondent  shall  show  on  their 
face  the  name  and  address  of  such  re^iondent 
and  shall  state  that  they  were  issued  at  his 
request. 

•'(c)  Witnesses  simimoned  by  subpoena  of 
tbe  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  In  United  States  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpoena  Issued  at  the  request  of  a  re- 
spondent shall  be  paid  by  bUn. 

"(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
poena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Commission  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpoena.  The  Commission  shall  grant 
the  petition  If  It  finds  that  the  subpeona  re- 
quires appearance  or  attendance  at  an  un- 
reasonable time  or  place,  that  it  requires 
production  of  evidence  which  does  not  relate 
to  any  matter  under  Investigation,  that  it 
does  not  describe  with  sufficient  particularity 
tbe  evidence  to  be  produced,  that  com- 
pliance would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for 
other  good  reason. 

"(e)  In  case  of  contximacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena,  tbe  Commission  or  other 
person  at  whose  request  it  was  Issued  may 
petition  for  its  enforcement  in  the  United 
SUtes  district  coiu-t  for  tbe  district  In  which 
the  person  to  whom  the  subpoena  was  ad- 
dressed resides,  was  served  or  transacts 
business. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or 
neglects  to  attend  and  testily  or  to  answer 
any  lawful  Inquiry  or  to  produce  records, 
documents  or  other  evidence,  If  in  bis  power 
to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  or 
lawful  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who, 
with  Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
false  entry  or  statement  of  fact  In  any  re- 
port, account,  record  or  other  document  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Commission  pursuant  to  its 
subpoena  or  other  order,  or  who  shall  will- 
fully neglect  or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  full,  true  and  correct  entries  In  such 
reports,  accounts,  records  or  other  docu- 
ments, or  shall  willfully  remove  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  willfully 
mutilate,  alter  or  by  any  other  means  falsify 
any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  85,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  306.  Title  VH  of  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Add  tbe  phrase  "or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment" after  the  phrase  "his  employees" 
in  section  703(a)(2)  (78  Stat.  255;  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(a)(2)). 

(b)  Add  the  phrase  "or  applicants  for 
membership"  after  the  word  "membership" 
m  section  703(c)  (2)  (78  Stat.  255;  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(c)(2)). 

(c)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  705(a) 
shall  read  as  follows:  "The  Chairman  shall 
be  responsible  on  behalf  of  tbe  Commission 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  appoint.  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws,  such  officers, 
agents,  attorneys,  bearing  examiners,  and 
employees  as  be  deems  necessary  to  assist  It 
In  tbe  performance  of  Its  functions  and  to 
fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
tbe  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended: 
Provided.  That  assignment,  removal,  and 
compensation  of  hearing  examiners  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  sections  3105,  3344,  5362 
and  7521  of  title  5,  UiUted  States  Code. 

(d)  Add  tbe  phrase  "and  to  accept  volun- 
tary and  ttncompensated  services,  notwith- 
standing tbe  provisions  of  Section  3679(b) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b))" 
to  section  705(g)  (1)  between  the  word  "In- 
dividuals" and  the  semicolon. 

(e)  Strike  out  the  phrase  "Intervention  In 
a  civil  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved  party 
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under   section   706,   or   for"   In    section   705 
(g)(6). 

(f)  Add  the  foUowlng  subparagrtph  "(7)" 
to  section  706(g)  : 

"(7)  to  accept  and  employ  or  (Jlspose  of 
In  furtherance  of  the  piirposes  of  this  title 
any  money  or  property,  real,  petsonal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  reielved  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise.?' 

(g)  Add  a  new  subsection  "(c) "  ^o  section 
713  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any 
of  Its  functions,  duties,  and  powerf  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  Commission,  an  indlviciual  Com- 
missioner, a  hearing  examiner,  oi  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board,  includlpg  func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers  with  respect  to  in- 
vestigating, conciliating,  hearing,  determin- 
ing, ordering,  certifying,  reporting  jor  other- 
wise acting  as  to  any  work,  business,  or 
matter." 

(h)   Strike  out  the  phrase  "section   111" 
and  substitute  therefor  the  phrase 
111  and  1114"  in  section  714. 

(1)  Repeal  section  715." 

TITLB  IV 

Policy 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  policy  of  thb  United 
States  to  prevent  discrimination  or  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
the  purchase,  rental,  financing,  aid  occu- 
pancy of  housing  throughout  thi  i  United 
States. 

Definitions 

Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  Title —   ! 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.     I 

(b)  "Dwelling"  means  any  bulldog,  struc- 
ture or  portion  thereof  which  Is  occjupied  as, 
or  designed  or  intended  for  occupancy  as,  a 
residence  by  one  or  more  families.  I  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  sali  or  lease 
for  the  construction  or  location  tliereon  of 
any  such  building,  structure  or  portion 
thereof. 

(c)  "Family"  Includes  a  single  inklivldual. 

(d)  "To  rent"  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  and  otherwise  to  graht  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  |premlse6 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

(e)  "Discriminatory  housing  bractice" 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  unde^  section 
404.  405.  406  Or  407.  ' 

(f)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tie  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  ol  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  Unite!  States. 

Effective  dates  of  certain  prohibitions 
Sec.   403.  Except   as   exempted   bjj  section 
408,  the  prohibitions  against  dlscrlfilnation 
In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  set|  forth  In 
section  404  shall  apply —  i 

(a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Title,, to — 

(1)  Dwellings  owned  or  operate<j  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(2)  Dwellings  provided  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants  or 
contrlbu*'ons  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  li.to  after 
November  20,  1962: 

(3)  Dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  l4to  after 
November  20,  1962;  and 

(4)  Dwellings  provided  by  the 
ment  or  the  redevelopment  of  real 
purchased,  rented  or  otherwise  obtained  from 
a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  slum  Clearance 
or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  sUch  real 
property  under  loan  or  grant  contiiacts  en- 
tered Into  after  November  20,  1962.    I 

(b)  After  December  31,  1967,  to — 

(1)  Dwellings  Included  within  sut»ectlon 
(a): 

(2)  Dwellings  no  parts  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  their  owners  as  residences  prior  to 
the  piirtlcular  sales  or  rentals  involfed:  and 

(3)  Dwellings  designed  or  Intended  for  oc- 
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cupancy  by,   or  occupied   by,  five  or  more 
families. 

(c)  After  December  31,  1968,  to  all  dwell- 
ings. 

Discrimination  in   the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing 

Sec.  404.  As  made  applicable  by  section 
403  and  except  as  exempted  by  section  408, 
It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise malce  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  therewith, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  To  make,  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  printed  or  published  any  oral  or 
written  notice,  statement  or  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwel- 
ling that  indicates  any  preference,  limitation 
or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin,  or  an  Intention  to 
make  any  such  preference,  limitation  or  dis- 
crimination. 

(d)  To  represent  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  that 
any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspection, 
sale  or  rental  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact 
so  available. 

(e)  For  profit,  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  In- 
duce any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwelling 
by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
person  or  persons  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin. 

Discrimination  In  the  financing  of  housing 

Sec.  405.  After  December  31,  1967,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  a  loan  to  a  person  apply- 
ing therefor  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
constructing,  Improving,  repairing  or  main- 
taining a  dwelling,  or  to  discriminate  against 
him  in  the  fixing  of  the  amount,  interest 
rate,  duration  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of 
such  a  loan,  because  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin  of  such  person  or  of 
any  person  associated  with  him  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  loan  or  the  purposes  of  such 
a  loan  or  of  the  present  or  prospective  own- 
ers, lessees,  tenants  or  occupants  of  the  dwel- 
ling or  dwellings  In  relation  to  which  such  a 
loan  is  to  be  made. 

Discrimination  in  the  provision  of  brokerage 
services 
Sec.  406.  After  December  31,  1967,  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  in  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion or  other  service,  organization  or  facility 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  or  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership or  participation,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Interference,  coercion,  or  intimidation 
Sec.  407.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce, 
Intimidate,  threaten  or  Interfere  with  any 
person  in  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 
account  of  his  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  en- 
couraged any  other  person  In  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of.  any  right  granted  or  protetced 
by  section  404,  405  or  406. 

Exemption 
Sec.  408.  Nothing  in  this  "ntle  shall  pro- 
hibit a  religious  organization,  association  or 
society,  or  any  nonprofit  institution  or  or- 
ganization operated,  supervised  or  controlled 
by  or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  orga- 
nization, association,  or  society,  from  limit- 
ing the  sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwell- 
ings which  It  owns  or  operates  for  other  than 
commercial  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same 
religion,  or  from  giving  preference  to  such 
persons,  unlees  membership  In  such  religion 
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Is  restricted  on  account  of  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Administration 
Sec.  409,  (a)   The  authority  and  respwnsi- 
bllity  for  administering  this  Title  shall  be 
in  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  be  provided  an 
additional  assistant  secretary.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act,  Public  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667,  Is  hereby 
amended  by — 

(1)  Striking  the  word,  "four,"  in  section 
4(a)  of  said  act.  79  Stat.  668,  (5  U.S.C.  624b 
(a) )    and  substituting  therefor,  "five,"  and 

(2)  Striking  the  word,  "six,"  in  section  7 
of  said  act,  79  Stat.  669  (5  U.S.C.  624d(c)) 
and  substituting  therefor,  "seven." 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties  and  powers  to  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  to  boards  of  such  employees 
including  functions,  duties  and  powers  wltli 
respect  to  Investigating,  conciliating,  hear- 
Ing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying,  report- 
ing or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  busi- 
ness or  matter  under  this  Title.  The  per- 
sons to  whom  such  delegations  are  made 
with  respect  to  hearing  functions,  duties  and 
pHjwers  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  serve  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  compliance  with  sections  3105, 
3344,  5362  and  7521  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Insofar  as  possible.  Initial 
hearings  shall  be  held  In  the  cities  or  other 
localities  where  the  discriminatory  housing 
practices  allegedly  occurred.  The  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  prescribe  such  rights  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  his  hearing  examiners 
to  other  hearing  examiners  or  to  other  offi- 
cers in  the  Department,  to  boards  of  officers 
or  to  himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate  and 
in  accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment In  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Title  and  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  to  further  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conuuct  such  in- 
vestigations, make  such  surveys  and  studies, 
issue  such  reports,  establish  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria  and  procedures  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations  and  forms  as 
In  his  judgment  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

Education  and  conciliation 
Sec.  410.  (a)  Immediately  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Title  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence such  educational  and  conciliatory  ac- 
tivities as  in  his  judgment  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Title.  He  shall  call  confer- 
ences of  persons  In  the  housing  Industry  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Title  and  his  sug- 
gested means  of  Implementing  It,  and  shall 
endeavor  with  their  advice  to  work  out  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  compliance  and  of  en- 
forcement. He  may  pay  per  diem.,  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  persons  attend- 
ing such  conferences  as  provided  in  section 
5703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
He  shall  consult  with  State  and  local  officials 
and  other  interested  parties  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent. If  any,  to  which  housing  discrimination 
exists  In  their  State  or  locality,  and  whether 
arid  how  State  or  local  enforcement  programs 
might  be  utilized  to  combat  such  discrimina- 
tion In  cormectlon  with,  or  In  place  of,  the 
Secretary's  enforcement  of  this  Title.  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  reports  on  such  confer- 
ences and  consultations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  whlnh  he  holds  hear- 
ings and  Issues  orders,  or  In  which  he  con- 
templates doing  80,  the  Secretary  shall  first 
endeavor  to  eliminate  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices  by  Informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  In  the  course  of  such 
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Informal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  Title,  without  the  written  con- 
jent  of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  employee 
of  the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any 
Information  in  violation  of  this  provision 
jbftll  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year. 

Enforcement 

Sec.  411.  (a)   The  Secretary  Is  empowered, 
u  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
jon  from   engaging   in    any   discrUnlnatory 
bousing  practice.     Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  will  be 
Irrevocably     injured     by     a    discriminatory 
bousing    practice    that    Is    about    to    occur 
(hereafter,  "person  aggrieved")    may  file  a 
charge  with  the  Secretary.    Charges  shall  be 
In  writing  and  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
requires.    Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
a  charge  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  it 
»nd  give  notice   in   writing  to   the   person 
aggrieved  whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  it. 
If  the  Secretary  decides  to  resolve  the  charge, 
he  shall  proceed  to  Uy  to  eliminate  or  cor- 
rect the  alleged  unfair  housing  practice  by 
Informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation 
and  persuasion     If  the  Secretary  declines  to 
resolve  a  charge,  or  if  he  falls  to  give  notice  of 
whether    he    Intends    to    resolve    It    within 
thirty  days  as  prescribed,  or  If  he  Is  able  to 
settle  a  charge  by  Informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation  and  persuasion  but  the 
person  aggrieved  does  not  consent  in  writing 
to  the  terms  of  such  settlement,  the  person 
aggrieved  may  commence  an  action  In  any 
United  States  district  court  or  state  or  local 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
the  rights  granted  or  protected  by  this  "ntle, 
insofar  as  such  rights  relate  to  the  subject 
of  the  charge.    Such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  United  States  district  courts  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy.    Courts 
shall  decide  such  actions  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  may  have  de- 
clined to  resolve  the  charges  to  which  they 
relate  or  failed  to  give  timely  notice  of  his 
intent  to  resolve  them,  or  that  he  may  have 
settled  a  charge   with   the  respondent  tout 
failed  to  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the 
person  aggrieved. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  after  try- 
ing to  settle  a  charge  by  informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation  and  persuasion 
that  further  efforts  are  unwarranted,  which 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court,  he  shall  issue  a  complaint  and 
promptly  serve  a  copy  of  the  complaint  on 
the  person  or  persons  who  allegedly  com- 
mitted or  are  about  to  commit  the  dls- 
crunlnatory  housing  practices  concerned 
(hereafter,  "the  respondents")  and  shall  also 
furnish  a  copy  to  the  person  or  persons 
aggrieved.  The  Secretary  may  also  Issue 
complaints  without  a  charge  having  been 
filed.  If  from  his  own  Investigation  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur.  No  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plaint or  of  a  civil  action  Issued  or  com- 
menced under  this  subsection  more  than 
180  days  after  the  alleged  practice  has  oc- 
curred, except  that  a  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
an  informally  settled  charge  to  which  the 
person  aggrieved  did  not  consent  In  writing 
within  60  days  of  such  person  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  terms  of  such  settle- 
ment. 

(c)  Complaints  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall 
state  the  facts  upon  which  the  allegations 
of  a  discriminatory  housing  practice  or  prac- 
tices are  based  and  when  and  where  a  hear- 
ing on  such  allegations  is  scheduled  to  take 
place.  Related  proceedings  may  be  consoli- 
dated for  hearing.     Complaints  may  be  rea- 


sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 
After  the  respondents  have  been  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  the  Secretary  shall  state  hU  findings 
of  fact  and,  if  he  finds  that  no  discriminatory 
housing  practices  have  occurred,  shall  issue 
an  order  dismissing  the  complaint,  or  If  he 
finds  that  discriminatory  housing  practices 
have  occurred  or  are  about  to  occur,  shall 
Issue  an  order  requiring  the  respondent  to 
cease  and  desist  such  practices  and  to  take 
such  afflrmaUve  action  as  wUl  effectuate  the 
policies  of  this  title.  Such  orders  may  re- 
quire a  respondent  to  make  reports  from  time 
to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
compUed  with  an  order.  Findings  of  fact 
and  orders  made  or  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

(d)  At  any  time  after  a  complaint  is  issued 
the  Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary  order 
restraining  the  respondent  from  doing  any 
act  that  would  tend  to  render  Ineffectual  a 
final  order  that  the  Secretary  might  issue. 
Temporary  orders  may  extend  beyond  ten 
days  only  if  the  respondent  Is  first  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  Secretary  may  condition  the 
Issuance  of  a  temporary  order  upon  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  by  the  person  or  persons  seek- 
ing protection  from  discrimination,  with 
such  sureties.  If  any,  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary. 

(e)  A  respondent  may  file  an  answer  to  the 
complaint  against  him  and  with  the  leave  of 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted  when- 
ever It  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to  do 
so,  may  amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Re- 
spondents shall  be  parties  and  may  appear 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or 
without  counsel.  Persons  aggrieved  may  sub- 
mit briefs  or  other  written  submissions  on 
each  occasion  when  such  are  permitted  or 
directed,  may  be  present  to  observe  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
counsel,  and  may  appeal  or  petition  for  re- 
view to  the  same  extent  as  a  party,  but  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Secretary  persons 
aggrieved  may  not  otherwise  participate  in 
the  proceedings.  The  Secretary  may  grant 
such  other  persons  a  right  to  Intervene  as 
respondents  or  persons  aggrieved  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  as  amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  he  considers 
appropriate. 

(f)  Hearings  shall  be  on  the  record.  All 
testimony  shall  be  taken  under  oath.  Hear- 
ings shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  agree  that  they 
be  private. 
Investigations:  subpoenas;  giving  of  evidence 

Sec.  412.  (a)  In  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals  and  other  evidence  or 
possible  sources  of  evidence  and  may  exam- 
ine, record  and  copy  such  materials  and  take 
and  record  the  testimony  or  statements  of 
such  persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  investigation.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  subpoenas  to  compel 
his  access  to  or  the  production  of  such  ma- 
terials, or  the  appearance  of  such  persons, 
and  may  Issue  Interrogatories  to  a  respond- 
ent, to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  would  apply  if  the  sub- 
poenas or  Interrogatories  were  Issued  or 
served  In  aid  of  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  investigation  Is  taking  place.  The  Sec- 
retary may  administer  oaths. 

(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  sub- 
poenas by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retory himself.  Subpoenas  Issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  respondent  shall  show  on  their 
face  the  name  and  address  of  such  respondent 
and  shall  stote  that  they  were  issued  at  his 
request. 


(c)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  enUtled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  lees  as  are  witnesses  In 
proceedings  in  United  SUtes  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpoena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

(d)  Within  5  days  after  service  of  a  sub- 
poena upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpoena.  The  Secretary  shaU  grant  the 
petition  If  he  finds  that  the  subpoena  re- 
quires appearance  or  attendance  at  an  un- 
reasonable time  or  place,  that  it  requires 
production  of  evidence  which  does  not  re- 
late to  any  matter  under  investigation,  that 
It  does  not  describe  with  sufficient  partic- 
ularity the  evidence  to  be  produced,  that 
compliance  would  be  unduly  onerous,  or  for 
other  good  reason. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena,  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  It  was  Issued  may  peti- 
tion for  Its  enforcement  In  the  United  Stetes 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpoena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served  or  transacts  business. 

(f)  Any  person  who  wilfully  faUs  or  neg- 
lects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments or  other  evidence,  if  in  his  power  to 
do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  or  law- 
ful order  of  the  Secretary,  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who, 
with  Intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary, 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  of  fact  In  any  report,  ac- 
count, record  or  other  document  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpoena  or 
other  order,  or  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  faU 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true  and 
correct  entries  In  such  reports,  accounts, 
records  or  other  documents,  or  shall  wilfully 
mutilate,  alter  or  by  any  other  means  fal- 
sify any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Pattern  or  practice  actions 
Sec.  413.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  any  of  the  rights  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  this  title  he  may  bring  a  clvU 
action  m  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  It  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  pertaining  to  such  pat- 
tern or  practice  and  requesting  such  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
Insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  title. 

Disobedience  of  orders;  judicial  review 
Sec  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fall  to 
comply   with    an    order   that   has   not  been 
stayed  or  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a 
court  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)   of  this 
section.     After   having   first   given   the    re- 
spondent or  other  person  allegedly  In  dis- 
obedience of  an  order  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  Secretary,  If 
he  determines  that  It  has  been  disobeyed,  may 
issue  such  supplemental   orders   as  he  con- 
siders appropriate  to  encourage  compliance 
with  such  order.    Supplemental  orders  may 
include  an  order  to  forfeit  not  more  than 
$50  for  each  day  during  which  the  person 
found  to  have  disobeyed  an  order  continues 
to  disobey  it.    Moneys  so  forfeited  shaU  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stetes. 
(b)   At  any  time  after  he  has  Issued  an 
order  the  Secretary  may  petition  a  court  for 
Its  enforcement.     Within  30  days  after  the 
Secretary  has  given  notice  to  all  respond- 
ents and  persons  aggrieved  of  his  decision 
on  the  last  appeal  to  him  which  Is  avaUable 
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with  respect  to  a  final  order  laued  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  411,  or  within  5 
days  alter  he  has  given  such  notl;e  with  re- 
spect to  a  temporary  order  Issued  kinder  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  411  or  a  sut>plemental 
order  issued  under  subsection  (a)  W  this  sec- 
tion, a  respondent  or  person  aggtleved  may 
petition  a  court  for  review  of  any  such  order. 
The  filing  of  a  petition  for  enf a 'cement  or 
review  shall  not  in  Itself  operate  to  stay  an 
order.  Petitions  for  enforcement  or  review 
of  final  orders,  other  than  final  orders  based 
on  voluntary  settlements,  shall  be  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  f>r  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  dlscrlmlnatoi  y  housing 
practice  occurred  or  in  which  thje  respond- 
ent resides  or  transacts  business,;  Petitions 
for  enforcement  or  review  of  vol^tary  set- 
tlements, of  temporary  orders  Issued  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  411  or 'of  supple- 
mental orders  Issued  under  sub^tlon  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  to  the  tJqlted  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice  (Occurred  or 
in  which  the  resp>odent  resides  ck  transacts 
business;  except  that  when  enforcement  or 
review  Is  sought  concurrently  bota  for  orders 
that  should  be  brought  before  I  a  district 
com-t  and  for  orders  that  should  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  api)eals,  the  p>etltlon  with 
respect  to  all  such  orders  shall ;  be  to  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals. 

(c)  Promptly  after  he  petltloiis  for  en- 
forcement or  after  he  receives  i.otlce  that 
a  petition  for  review  has  been  file  1,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  file  In  the  court  a  opy  or  the 
original  of  the  portions  of  the  re<:ord  which 
are  material  to  the  petition  for  enforcement 
or  review.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  the 
court  shall  conduct  further  prooeedings  in 
conformity  with  sections  701  to  106  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  cfeuse  notice 
of  the  filing  to  be  served  upon  jail  parties 
and  persons  aggrieved  and  shall  thereupon 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ings. It  shall  have  power  to  grant  puch  stays, 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  orders  as, It 
deems  proper,  to  affirm,  modify  or  set  aside 
the  findings  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  in 
whole  or  in  p>art,  or  to  remand  She  case  to 
the  Secretary  for  further  proceedings.  The 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Secretary  slmll  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantia  evidence. 
Enforcement  or  review  shall  be  upon  the 
record  upon  which  the  order  was  based,  ex- 
cept that  the  court  may,  In  its  discretion, 
take  additional  evidence  upon  (i  showing 
that  It  was  offered  to  and  lmpik)p>erly  ex- 
cluded by  the  Secretary  or  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  produced  before  him  or 
was  not  available.  ] 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  sha^l  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Seci^tary  la  a 
party  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Effect  on  State  laws  | 
Sec  415.  Nothing  In  thU  title  shjall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  or  limit  ani  law  of  a 
State  or  pjolitical  subdivision  of  \  State,  or 
of  any  other  Jurisdiction  in  whic^  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees  or 
protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by 
this  title;  but  any  law  of  a  State., a  political 
subdivision  or  other  such  Jurlsd^tlon  that 
purports  to  require  or  permit  any  (ctlon  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  Title  shall  to  that  exfent  be  In- 
valid. I 

Cooperation  with  State  and  lociil  agencies 
administering  fair  housing  laws 
Sec.  416.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  fair  hous- 
ing laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  inch  agen- 
cies, utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies  and 
their  employees  and,  notwlthstaiiding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  reimburse  such 
agencies  emd  their  employees  fOr  services 
rendered  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  this 
title.  In  furtherance  of  such  Cooperative 
efTorts,  the  Secretary  may  enter  liito  written 
agreements,  with  such  State  or  ibcal  agen- 
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cles,  and  such  agreements  may  Include  pro- 
visions under  which  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
frain from  Issuing  complaints  In  any  class 
of  cases  specified  in  such  agreements.  The 
Secretary  shall  terminate  any  such  agree- 
ment whenever  he  determines  that  it  no 
longer  serves  the  Interest  of  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  title.  All  agreements  and 
terminations  thereof  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

jrrLE  V 

Interference  with  rights 

Sec.  501.  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting 

under  color  of  law,   by  force  or  threat  of 

force.  Injures  or  interferes  with  or  attemp>t8 

to  injure  or  interfere  with  any  p)€rson — 

(a)  because  he  is  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  and  be- 
cause of  his  present  or  past  participation  In 
or  attempt  to  participate  in — 

(1)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  In  any  primary,  sp>eclal,  or  general 
election; 

(2)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

(3)  enjoying  any  benefit,  service,  privilege, 
program,  facility,  or  activity  provided  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof; 

(4)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisites  thereof,  by  any  private 
employer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  Join- 
ing or  using  the  services  or  advantages  of 
any  labor  organization  or  using  the  services 
of  any  employment  agency; 

(5)  selling,  pvu-chaslng,  renting,  leasing, 
occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotiating  for 
the  sale,  rental,  lease  or  occupation  of  any 
dwelling; 

(6)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
in  connection  with  possible  service,  as  a 
grand  or  petit  Juror  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State; 

(7)  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facility 
of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail,  water 
or  air; 

(8)  enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; or 

(9)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests,  or 
of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility which  serves  the  public  and  which  is 
principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  or  of  any  gasoline 
station,  or  of  any  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium, 
or  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  entertain- 
ment which  serves  the  public,  or  of  any  other 
establishment  which  serves  the  public  and 
which  Is  located  within  the  premises  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  within  the 
premises  of  which  Is  physically  located  tmy  of 
the  aforesaid  establishments;  or 

(b)  In  order  to  discourage,  deter,  hinder  or 
prevent  (1)  him  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  from  participat- 
ing In  any  such  activity,  or  (2)  any  other 
person  or  class  of  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  from  par- 
ticipating In  any  such  activity;  or 

(c)  because  he  is  or  has  been  (1)  urging 
or  aiding  others  of  any  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  to  participate  In 
any  such  activity  or  (2)  engaging  In  speech 
or  peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of 
the  opportunity  for  persons  of  any  particular 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  such  activity,  or  (3)  affording 
another  person  of  any  pmrtlcular  race,  color, 
reUglon,  or  national  origin  or  any  class  of 
such  persons  equal  participation  In  any  such 
activity;  or 

(d)  In  order  to  discourage,  deter,  hinder 
or  prevent  him  or  any  other  person  or  class 


of  persons  from  (1)  urging  or  aiding  others 
of  any  particular  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  to  participate  In  any  such  ac- 
tivity or  (2)  engaging  In  speech  or  peaceful 
assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  oppor. 
tunlty  for  persons  of  any  particular  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  to  partici- 
pate in  any  such  activity,  or  (3)  affording  an- 
other  p>erson  of  any  particular  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  or  any  class  of  such 
persons  equal  participation  in  any  such 
activity — ■ 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  botli; 
and  If  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  lite. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  th« 
following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisomnent  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  Statei 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and  If  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprisoiunent  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life." 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
12  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat 
443,  444)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  (b)"  following  the  words  "11(a)." 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  hit 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  501  of  this 
title,  the  person  aggrieved  or  his  survivors 
may  Institute,  as  appropriate,  a  civil  action 
for  damages  or  for  preventive  relief  (includ- 
ing an  application  for  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order),  or  both.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  title  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  rem- 
edies that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

TTTLE   VI 

Extension  of  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Sec.  601.  Section  504(b)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  251;  42  U.S.C. 
1975c (b) )  is  amended  by  deleting  the  wordi 
"January  31,  1968"  and  substituting  there- 
for the  words  "January  31,  1973." 

TITLE   vn — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  702.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


Opfice    or    THE    Attorney    General. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  17.  1967. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
Is  a  proposed  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967." 
This  bin  contains  six  titles  refiectlng  the 
areas  of  concern  discussed  In  the  President's 
ClvU  Rights  Message.  The  titles  deal  wltb 
reform  of  the  federal  Jury  system,  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  State  Juries,  im- 
provement of  the  machinery  for  dealing  with 
employment  discrimination,  remedies  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  discrlmlnallon  In  housing, 
provisions  for  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights. 

TTTLC    X — FXOERAL    JTnUZS 

Congress  long  ago  made  the  Judgment  that 
federal  Juries  should  be  drawn  from  a  cross- 
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section  of  the  community,  and  statutes  al- 
ready on  the  books  embody  that  congres- 
sional poUcy.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  these  laws  do  not  provide  sufficient 
guidance  to  Jury  commissions  across  the  na- 
tion as  to  how  they  shall  put  the  cross-sec- 
tion principle  into  effect.  The  result  has 
been  the  use  of  varying  sources  of  names  of 
prospective  Jurors,  differing  systems  of  selec- 
tion and  diverse  tests  of  quallficaUon,  with 
a  consequent  lack  of  imiformity  throughout 
the  federal  Judicial  system. 

WhUe  this  uncertain  system  appears  not 
to  have  operated  unconstltutlonaUy,  In  some 
districts  Negro  representation  on  Juries  has 
been  substantially  less  than  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  in  the  community,  and  other 
classes  have  sometimes  been  Inadequately 
represented  on  Juries.  Where  such  dispari- 
ties occur  they  create  an  impression  of  mx- 
jaimess  In  the  Judicial  system  of  the  United 
States— an  impression  which  should  be 
KrupiUously  avoided  if  we  are  to  foster  re- 
spect for  the  nUe  of  law. 

Title  I  of  the  "ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967" 
Is  Intended  to  eliminate  the  existing  uncer- 
tainty and  make  clear  beyond  dispute  that 
each  Judicial  district  Is  f\ilfilllng  Its  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  obligations  In  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  Jurors.  It  sets 
forth  the  soiu-ces  from  which  potential 
Jurors  are  to  be  drawn  and  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  selecting  jurors  and  test- 
ing their  qualifications. 

Title  I  declares  It  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  that  all  litigants  In  federal 
courts  shall  have  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
Jury  selected  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
conununlty,  and  that  all  qualified  citizens 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  fed- 
eral grand  and  petit  Juries  and  shaU  be 
obliged  to  serve  when  summoned.  It  pro- 
hibits the  exclusion  of  any  citizen  from 
service  as  a  federal  grand  or  petit  Juror  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  names  of  pros- 
pective Jurors  be  taken  at  random  from  the 
voter  registration  rolls,  which  are  defined 
to  Include  lists  of  eligible  voters  prepared 
by  federal  examiners  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Where,  however,  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  determines  that  use 
of  the  voter  rolls  as  the  exclusive  source  of 
names  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
prohibition  of  discriminatory  selection,  the 
council  would  be  required  to  prescribe  other 
sources  of  names  to  supplement  the  voter 
rolls. 

Title  I  retains  the  qualifications  for  Jury 
service  prescribed  by  existing  law,  but  pro- 
vides that  all  persons  found  In  accordance 
with  objective  criteria  to  possess  such  quali- 
fications shall  be  accepted  as  qualified.     Un- 
der the  present  law,  the  statutory  qualifi- 
cations have  not  Infrequently  been  regarded 
as  establishing  the  minimum  to  be  required, 
leaving   the   courts   and   Jury   commissions 
free  to  impose  more  stringent  qualifications. 
The  bin  makes  clear  that  the  stated  quali- 
fications set  a  celling,  and  that  requirements 
beyond  those   listed  may  not  be  Imposed. 
Tm<E  n — state  jitries 
Since  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  1868  it  has  been  unconstitutional  to 
practice  racial  discrimination  In  the  selection 
of  Jurors  for  state  and  local  courts.    Yet,  in 
the  Intervening  century  the  Supreme  Court 
alone  has  written  decisions  in  approximately 
three  dozen  cases  involving  alleged  Jury  dis- 
crimination, and  In  most  Instances  has  found 
the  claim  of  discrimination  to  be  true.    The 
most  recent  Instance  was  a  decision  early 
this  year  reversing  a  conviction  becaiise  of 
Jury  discrimination  In  a  second  trial,  after  the 
first  conviction  had  earlier  been  set  aside  by 
another  federal  court  for  the  same  reason. 
To  permit  these  practices  to  continue  would 
be  an  intolerable  affront  to  the  rule  of  law. 
Title  II  would  provide  an  effective  response  to 
tnis  pressing  need. 


This  Title  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  make  any  distinction  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin  or 
economic  status  in  the  qualifications  for 
service,  and  In  the  selection  of  any  person 
to  serve,  on  grand  or  petit  Juries  In  any  state 
cotirts.  In  areas  In  which  such  dlstlctlons 
are  not  made,  existing  Jury  selection  proce- 
dures would  not  be  upwet.  Where  discrimi- 
nation stUl  exists,  this  title  provides  the 
means  to  eliminate  It. 

Title  n  has  two  principal  features.  First, 
It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
ClvU  actions  in  the  federal  courts  for  in- 
junctive relief  against  the  prohibited  dis- 
criminatory practices  In  State  court  Jury 
selection.  Present  statutes  do  not  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate  Jury  dis- 
crimination suits,  but  only  to  intervene  in 
private  suits. 

The  bin  would  expressly  authorize  the 
court,  after  a  finding  of  a  violation  of  the 
law,  to  grant  specified  kinds  of  relief  which 
should  ensure  that  illegal  practices  are  halted 
once  and  for  all. 

The  second  principal  feature  of  this  title 
meets  the  need  for  the  development  and  dis- 
closure of  information  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  discrimination  results  from 
the  system  for  selecting  Jurors.  Upon  the 
filing  of  an  allegation  of  discrimination,  the 
State  Jury  officials  are  required  to  furnish  a 
"written  stotement  of  Jury  selection  informa- 
tion." This  statement  is  to  describe  in  detail 
the  procedures  followed  by  the  Jury  officials 
in  selecting  Jurors. 

In  governmental  subdivisions  having  a 
non-white  population  of  10  7o  or  more,  the 
statement  Just  referred  to  must  also  contain 
statistical  information  for  the  preceding  two 
years  showing :  ( 1 )  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
who  have  served  or  been  considered  for  serv- 
ice on  Juries,  and  (2)  the  p>ercentage  of 
Negroes  who  have  been  preemptorlly  chal- 
lenged by  the  prosecution  In  criminal  cases. 
The  availability  of  this  statistical  Informa- 
tion should  materially  facilitate  proof  of  dis- 
crimination where  it  has  occurred. 
title  in — employment 
It  can  hardly  be  easy  for  a  man  who  Is 
unemployed  solely  because  of  his  color,  to 
maintain  his  faith  In  this  Nation's  Institu- 
tions. He  cannot  support  his  family,  he 
cannot  afford  a  suitable  place  to  live,  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  material  benefits  of  his  so- 
ciety. Worst  of  aU,  he  cannot  hope  to  Im- 
prove his  condition — and  in  that  respect  he  is 
denied  the  most  valuable  opportunity  Amer- 
ica has  in  the  past  held  out  to  the  deprived 
and  dispossessed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Negro  Americans  as 
a  group  are  disadvantaged  in  the  Job  market. 
Their  unemployment  rate  Is  twice  that  of 
whites.  The  problem  Is  particularly  acute 
among  Negro  teenagers  entering  the  labor 
market  for  the  first  time.  The  consequences 
of  this  latter  fact  are  enormous — we  stand 
to  lose  another  generation  to  despair  unless 
we  act  now  to  ensure  equality  of  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

In  1964  the  Congress  took  the  first  steps 
toward  eliminating  racial  discrimination  In 
employment.  Under  Title  vn  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Conamlsslon  Is  charged  with 
passing  upon  claims  of  employment  discrim- 
ination. However,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  compliance  with  Title  VH 
only  by  conciliation.  It  has  no  enforcement 
authority.  While  the  Commission  has  had 
considerable  success  in  obtaining  voluntary 
compliance.  It  has  not  been  effective  In  cases 
where  those  charged  with  violating  the  law 
simply  reject  the  Commission's  efforts  at 
persuasion. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  present  law, 
Title  in  of  the  bill  confers  on  the  Com- 
mission enforcement  authority  similar  to  that 
now  possessed  by  other  federal  agencies.  Be- 
fore resorting  to  enforcement,  however,  the 
Commission  Is  required  to  attempt  concilia- 


tion. Only  if  concUlation  falls,  is  the  Com- 
mission authorized  to  issue  a  complaint 
against  the  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
employment  agency  charging  It  with  dis- 
crimination. If  the  complaint  Is  Issued  and 
the  Conamlsslon  determines,  after  a  hearing, 
that  the  law  has  been  violated,  It  would 
issue  an  order  directing  the  respondent  to 
cease  and  desist  its  discriminatory  practices, 
and  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  includ- 
ing hiring  or  reinstatement  with  or  with- 
out back  pay,  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

If  Its  order  Is  not  obeyed,  the  Commission 
may  seek  enforcement  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  The  re- 
spxsndent  or  any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
Commission's  order  may  also  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  that  order  In  the  court  of  app>eals. 
The  court  of  appeals  Is  authorized  to  grant 
such  temporary  relief  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  to  issue  a  decree  either  enforcing,  modi- 
fying and  enforcing  as  modified,  or  setting 
aside  in  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the 
Commission. 

The  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  ClvU  proceedings  for  Injunctive  re- 
Uef  against  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  would  be  retained, 
•ntle  m  of  the  bill  also  deals  with  another 
problem  in  the  1964  Act.  Under  present  law 
the  investigative  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  absolutely  clear  and  may  create 
some  enforcement  difficulties.  Title  ni 
therefore  conforms  the  ComnUsslon's  Inves- 
tigative authority  to  that  of  other  federal 
agencies.  And  the  Attorney  General's  au- 
thority Is  too  Umlted  to  permit  the  kind  of 
effective  review  of  employment  practices 
that  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  voting  laws.  The 
bill  therefore  permits  him  to  Inspect  employ- 
ment records  In  a  manner  patterned  after 
his  authority  In  the  voting  field  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

These  amendments  to  the  1964  Act  Im- 
prove the  machinery  for  eliminating  employ- 
ment dlscrlmlnaUon.  They  are  not  a  pan- 
acea for  all  the  employment  problems  afflict- 
ing Negro  Americans,  but  they  are  essential 
to  fxirther  progress. 

title   IV — HOUSING 

As  the  President  said  of  the  ghetto  prob- 
lem in  his  equal  Justice  message  of  last 
Wednesday,  "A  child  growing  up  In  such  an 
environment  must  overcome  tremendoxis 
man-made  obstacles  to  become  a  useful  citi- 
zen. The  misery  we  tolerate  today  multi- 
plies the  misery  of  tomorrow."  It  is,  of 
course,  undesirable  that  anr  person  must 
Uve  In  a  ghetto.  But  the  very  least  we  must 
do  Is  to  ensure  that  those  with  the  means 
to  live  In  a  better  environment  shaU  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  To  achieve  that 
much  requires  the  enactment  of  legislation 
banning  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  sale, 
lease,  and  financing  of  housing.  This  Is 
what  Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  do. 

Title  IV  would  gradually  prohibit  discrim- 
ination In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 
Discrimination  with  respect  to  housing  al- 
ready subject  to  the  President's  order  on 
housing  wotUd  be  Inmiedlately  covered. 

Discrimination  with  respect  to  housing 
held  for  sale  or  rent  by  someone  other  than 
its  occupant  and  housing  for  five  or  more 
families  would  be  prohibited  from  and  after 
January  1,  1968. 

Discrimination  with  respect  to  all  other 
housing,  except  exempted  housing  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  would  be  prohibited  fr<Mn 
and  after  January   1,  1969. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  "block  bust- 
ing." discrimination  In  the  financing  of 
housing,  discrimination  in  the  provision  of 
real  estate  services,  discrimination  In  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  real  estate  organiza- 
tions, and  interference  with  or  threats 
against  pjersons  enjoying  w  attempting  to 
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enjoy  any  of  the  rlghte  which  It  frants  or 
protects. 

Responsibility  for  administration!  and  en- 
forcement would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  :  le  would 
use  the  time  dxirlng  which  the  enforcement 
provisions  gradually  go  Into  efTecti  to  con- 
sult with  housing  Industry  leaders  ind  state 
and  local  officials  and  otherwise  carry  on 
educational  and  consultation  efforts  designed 
to  further  the  policies  of  the  Tfltle.  He 
would  be  required  In  every  case  to  imake  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  voluntary  settle^nent  be- 
fore Invoking  his  enforcement  authority. 

If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  fi|rther  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  voluntary  settlement  are 
unwarranted,  he  Is  to  Issue  a  complaint 
against  the  person  charged  with  discrimina- 
tion and,  after  a  bearing,  he  would  i  enter  an 
order  requiring  that  the  dlscrUnlnatfon  ceas« 
and  granting  other  appropriate  relief.  Ju- 
dicial review  wotild  be  available  In  $  manner 
similar  to  that  prescribed  In  Title  1|II  of  the 
bill,  dealing  with  employment. 

If  the  Secretary  declines  to  procjeed  with 
a  charge  filed  with  him  by  an  individual 
clalnalng  discrimination,  the  Individual 
could  himself  bring  an  action  In  my  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  I 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  empowered. 
In  appropriate  cases  to  Initiate  a  suit  In 
United  States  district  court  to  elllnlnate  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  reslsjjance  to  the  Title. 

A  fair  housing  law  will  complement  the  re- 
vised equal  employment  law,  whlc^  Is  also 
a  part  of  this  bill.  The  two  strllfe  at  the 
same  problem — the  disabling  restrictions 
based  on  race  and  color  which,  tbken  to- 
gether, prevent  many  Negro  Amerlcp.ns  from 
full  participation  in  our  society.  It  does 
little  good  to  find  a  man  a  Job  If  lie  cannot 
©scape  the  ghetto;  or  to  grant  hliq  the  ab- 
stract right  to  And  a  better  place  to  live.  If 
he  cannot  afford  to  move  there  b^ause  he 
has  no  Job. 

TITLX  V. — rNTEETERENCK  WPTH   StCRTS 

Title  V  Is  a  criminal  statute  designed  to 
deter  and  punish  interference  by  jlorce,  or 
threat  of  force,  with  activities  protected  by 
federal  law  or  the  Constitution.  Ai  in  other 
problem  areas  with  which  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned, the  enactment  of  Title  V  would  re- 
afBrm  our  faith  In  the  rule  of  law  a^d  foster 
respect  for  law  and  order.  i 

While  law  enforcement  Is  baslcall^  a  State 
and  local  responsibility,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  special  obUgatton  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  when  the  e]»erclse  of 
distinctly  federal  rights  Is  what  prcinpts  at- 
tacks upon  them.  Further,  in  some  unfortu. 
nate  Instances  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  failed  to  carry  but  their 
responsibilities,  thereby  increasing  the  need 
for  effective  federal  action. 

A  century  ago  Congress  recognized  the 
federal  responsibility  by  enacting  criminal 
laws  to  punish  persons  who  resor^  to  vio- 
lence to  prevent  others  from  ezercl4ng  their 
federal  rights.  But  those  laws  havp  proven 
inadequate  In  a  number  of  respects|  and  ad- 
ditional criminal  legislation  is:  clearly 
required. 

Title  V  would  protect  Negroes  a«d  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  from  racially- 
motivated  violence  directed  at  thenj  because 
of  their  present  or  past  participation  In  cer- 
tain federally  protected  activities,  ind  from 
such  violence  which  is  Intended  to  dis- 
courage the  victims  from  engaging  In  such 
activities.  The  title  would  also  punish  vio- 
lence directed  against  a  person  who  has  not 
been  involved  In  any  clvU  rights  activity  but 
who  Is  selected  as  a  victim  in  order  to  intimi- 
date others. 

The  activities  protected  relate  tt>  voting, 
public  accommodations,  public  e<lucatlon, 
housing.  Jury  service,  use  of  common  carriers 
and  participation  in  federally  assUted  pro- 
grams. 

Title  V  would  also  protect  cl«l  rights 
workers  and  others  who  urge  or  aid  partici- 


pation In  these  activities,  as  well  as  those 
who  engage  In  any  form  of  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  denial  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  such  activities.  Per- 
sons who  have  duties  to  perform  with  respect 
to  the  protected  activities — such  as  public 
school  officials,  restaurant  owners,  and  em- 
ployers— would  also  be  protected. 

The  title  would  prohibit  forcible  Inter- 
ference with  any  of  the  sp)ecifled  activities 
by  private  individuals  acting  alone  as  well 
as  by  public  officers  or  other  persons  acting 
under  color  of  law.  The  existing  laws  do 
not  reach  Interference  by  private  persons 
with  the  exercise  of  rights  In  some  of  the 
areas  of  activity  covered  by  this  title. 

The  prescribed  penalties  are  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense, 
ranging  from  misdemeanor  penalties  to  life 
imprisonment.  The  existing  statutes  do  not 
prescribe  sufficient  penalties  for  crimes  in- 
volving serious  physical  injury  or  death. 
Those  laws,  too,  would  be  amended  by  this 
Title  to  provide  a  similarly  graduated  penalty 
structure. 

Finally,  the  Title  authorizes  victims  of  acts 
prohibited  by  the  Title  to  bring  civil  actions 
in  federal  district  courts  for  damages  and 
Injunctive  relief  against  v-ie  perpetrators. 

TITLE   VI— CTVIL    RIGHTS   COMBdlSSION 

The  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  now  scheduled  to  expire  on  January  31, 
1968.  In  the  past  this  agency  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  racial  problems  In  diverse  areas.  It  Is  Im- 
pKjrtant  that  it  continue  to  perform  this 
function.  Title  VI  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  an  additional  Sve  years. 

TITLE   vn — MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VII  authorizes  the  necessary  appro- 
priations and  contains  the  customary  sep- 
arability provision. 

I  urge  the  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  important  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  proceedings  on  the  bill  today, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
goes  over  until  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  every  civil  rights  bill 
enacted  into  law  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  This  includes  the  acts 
of  1960,  1964,  and  1965.  With  the  en- 
actment of  the  1964  act,  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965, 1  had  hoped  the  over- 
all policy  of  this  country  was  clear 
enough  so  that  no  further  legislation 
would  be  necessary.  We  have  since 
found  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  his 
message  of  this  week,  we  are  still  strug- 
gling to  carry  out  the  Injunctions  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence almost  two  centuries  ago  when  we 
declared  certain  truths  to  be  self- 
evident — "that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  However, 
there  are  still  areas  where  all  men  are 
not  being  treated  equally.  It  was  the 
discrimination  in  these  areas  that  the 
bill  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  was  directed  toward  when  It  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress  last  year.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 


The  bill  being  introduced  today  is 
basically  the  same  bill.  It  was  success- 
fully passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  indicated  they  were  favorably  in- 
clined  toward  its  passage  by  this  body, 
the  ugly  head  of  the  filibuster  was  agaixi 
raised  and  the  will  of  the  Senate  was 
thwarted  by  a  small  but  effective  mi- 
norlty.  In  order  to  alleviate  that  situ- 
ation I  cosponsored  a  resolution  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  prevent  such  a 
debacle  from  taking  place.  But  even 
here  the  filibuster  technique  served  to 
block  any  meaningful  change  In  the 
rules  which  would  have  made  it  easier  to 
secure  consideration  of  this  type  of  legis- 
latlon.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
can  consider  this  present  legislation  In 
spite  of  rule  XXII. 

The  bill  seeks  to  deal  with  several  very 
troublesome  areas,  the  most  major  of 
which  is  discrimination  in  housing,  it 
would  set  forth  a  national  policy  against 
discrimination  in  housing  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  progressive  steps  to  carry  out  this 
policy.  So  long  as  we  have  discrimina- 
tion in  this  area,  we  will  have  ghettos 
and  ghetto  conditions  such  as  inferior 
public  facilities  and  services,  inferior 
housing,  and  tremendously  overcrowded 
conditions. 

So  long  as  we  have  ghettos  we  will 
have  tlnderbox  conditions  which,  with 
the  ignition  of  a  small  spark,  can  create 
a  situation  such  as  we  saw  in  Watts  in 
1965.  Another  area  dealt  with  concerns 
the  clarification  and  strengthening  of 
existing  Federal  criminal  laws  against 
interference  with  Federal  rights.  The 
laws  we  have  now  are  largely  renmants 
of  the  Reconstruction  days  and  have 
been  interpreted  by  some  of  our  courts  in 
so  narrow  a  fashion  as  to  be  alma 
meaningless.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
today  specify  activities  which  are  pro- 
tected such  as  voting,  home  purchasing, 
job  holding,  attending  school,  or  obtain- 
ing service  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation. It  prohibits  acts  or  threats  of 
violence  by  private  individuals  or  public 
ofBcials  directed  against  members  of 
minority  groups  because  they  have  been 
seeking  to  exercise  their  rights.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  provision  in 
this  area  is  the  authorization  given  to 
victims  of  violence  to  bring  civil  action 
for  damages  or  injunctive  relief  against 
those  Individuals  engaged  in  the  violent 
harassment  of  them  merely  because  they 
are  seeking  to  secure  and  hold  the  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

There  is  a  section  In  the  bill  dealing 
with  Federal  and  State  juries.  The  foun- 
dation of  our  judicial  system  is  the  right 
of  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers.  This 
right  is  clearly  subverted  and  becomes  a 
hollow  shell  when,  through  discrimina- 
tory practices,  one's  peers  are  eliminated 
from  jury  service.  Therefore,  this  legis- 
lation would  seek  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation In  the  selection  of  juries  in  Feder- 
al courts  and  Insure  that  juries  in  these 
courts  are  drawn  from  a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community  uniformly.  These 
discriminatory  practices  are  much  more 
flagrant  in  State  courts.  Provisions  are 
therefore  Included  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  estab- 
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Hshed  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  to  assist  in  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  employment.  Un- 
fortunately, at  that  time  we  were  not 
able  to  write  In  strong  enough  teeth  to 
make  this  Commission  effective.  The 
Mil,  therefore,  would  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  the  muscle  to  deal  In  this 
area  effectively  by  giving  It  the  authority 
to  issue  orders  after  a  hearing  to  require 
the  termination  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. These  orders  would  then  be  en- 
forceable in  the  Federal  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal in  the  same  manner  as  other  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  are  entitled  to  do. 

Since  1959  I  have  supported  every  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  This  year's  bill  includes  a 
5-year  extension  which  I  think  Is  prob- 
ably modest,  but  Is  at  least  the  minimum 
we  should  do.  The  bill  would  also  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  funds  for 
the  Commimlty  Relations  Service  by  90 
percent.  This  service  Is  Invaluable  In 
attempting  to  secure  these  rights  through 
mediation  and  conciliation  without  the 
necessity  of  going  into  more  formal  ac- 
tion such  as  judicial  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  before  that 
the  words  "American  citizen"  will  be- 
come only  a  worthless  term,  if  any  one  of 
us  Is  denied  the  rights  which  belong  to 
all  citizens.  We  cannot  stand  aside  and 
watch  while  one  man's  rights  are  denied, 
for  what  he  loses  today,  we  all  may  lose 
tomorrow.  President  Johnson  stated 
early  in  his  administration : 

Let  me  make  one  principle  of  this  Adminis- 
tration abundantly  clear:  All  of  these  in- 
creased opportunities — in  employment.  In 
education,  in  housing,  and  in  every  field — 
must  be  open  to  Americans  of  every  color. 
As  far  as  the  writ  of  Federal  law  will  run, 
we  must  abolish  not  some  but  all  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  goes  one 
step  further  toward  this  goal.  I  urge  Its 
speedy  consideration  by  the  Committee 
leading  to  Its  successful  passage  by  the 
Senate.  

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNICEP 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Children's  Fund— UNICEF— 
has  long  been  an  organization  Identified 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  lives  of 
children  In  the  world's  developing  coun- 
tries through  assistance  to  governments 
to  help  eliminate  hunger,  disease,  and 
ignorance.  The  accomplishments  of  this 
organization  were  recognized  when  In 
1965  It  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
The  programs  of  the  organization  are 
dependent  for  financial  support  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  governments 
and  private  citizens. 

Under  the  existing  laws  of  this  Nation, 
contributions  to  UNICEF  do  not  qualify 
as  a  charitable  deduction  for  tax  pur- 
poses. I  Introduce  today,  for  appropriate 
reference,  legislation  which  would  allow 
such  charitable  contributions  to  receive 
Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  deductions. 
Under  my  proposal,  for  example,  an  in- 
dividual would  be  allowed  to  give  up  to  30 
percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  income  to 
UNICEF  as  a  donation  which  would 
qualify  as  a  charitable  tax  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  long-overdue 


measure  for  one  of  the  most  desirable 
activities  carried  on  In  International  af- 
fairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  for  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  bill  lying  at  the 
desk  for  1  week? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    For  cosponsors  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request.  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  minority  leader  was  objecting.  I 
send  the  bUl  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1027)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  per- 
mit charitable  contributions,  bequests, 
transfers,  and  gifts  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  to  be 
deductible  for  Income  tax,  estate  tax,  and 
gift  tax  purposes  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

COEXISTENCE  VERSUS  COANNI- 
HILATION;  LET  US  END  PROLIF- 
ERATION OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  us  to  leave  a 
peaceful  world  to  those  who  come  after 
us.  The  legacy  of  our  actions  will  large- 
ly determine  whether  future  generations 
will  enjoy  a  peaceful  world  or  continue 
to  live  as  we  have  lived  throughout  most 
of  the  past  5  years  in  a  grim  era  of  in- 
ternatlonsQ  anarchy  marked  by  periodic 
wars  in  which  young  Americans  lost  their 
lives. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  only  two  nations  In 
the  world  with  the  power  of  mutual  de- 
struction. Unless  we  act  to  place  a  curb 
on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
of  death— and  there  is  the  utmost  ur- 
gency that  we  do  this — some  years 
hence  France,  Communist  China,  Japan, 
and  some  other  nations  are  likely  also  to 
be  capable  of  hurling  nuclear  warheads 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  shores  in- 
to the  crowded  cities  and  missile  Instal- 
lations of  other  nations. 

The  cruel  facts  of  today  are  that  we 
have  powerful  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
submarines  and  missile  bases.  Though 
their  weapons  are  fewer  In  number  the 
Russians  too  have  a  vast  nuclear  arsenal. 
Some  of  these  weapons  are  on  the  sur- 
face; others  in  hard  sites  where  neither 
the  first  mass  attack  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles from  the  Soviet  mainland  or  from 
the  United  States  could  possibly  destroy 
all  of  the  missile  bases  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  the  other  giant  nation.  Within 
minutes  of  the  first  attack  a  savage  re- 
taliatory attack  by  nuclear  warheads 
would  be  speeding  toward  the  aggressor. 
At  present  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
neither  nation  has  developed  a  technol- 
ogy to  prevent  nuclear  warheads  from 
penetrating  Its  defenses  and  killing  tens 
of  million  of  men,  women,  and  children. 


It  Is  well  understood  that  the  Immedi- 
ate capacity  of  offense  Is  the  best  defense. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines  capable  of  firing  nu- 
clear missiles  from  under  the  sea  or  on 
the  surface  to  make  direct  hits  on  targets 
In  the  other  nation.  Therefore  what  we 
do  during  the  next  few  years  may  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  will  come 
a  time  of  mutual  annihilation  or  mutual 
coexistence.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  we  not  use  these  weapons  Ir- 
responsibly and  that  we  strive  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  many  months  a  treaty  for  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  under  consideration.  This  treaty 
would  be  an  important  step  toward  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. It  Is  crucial  that  this  treaty  be 
concluded  with  the  ratification  of  every 
nation  which  could  conceivably  become 

a  nuclear  power.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  stop  the 
growth  of  atomic  arsenals  among  nations. 
Although  the  likelihood  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  rapidly  receding,  the  danger  now  and 
for  years  to  come  Is  not  only  that  Red 
China  will  acquire  an  atomic  arsenal  but 
that  many  small  nations  will  commence 
to  do  likewise.  At  least  eight  nations, 
and  perhaps  more  could  build  and  ex- 
plode nuclear  weapons  within  a  decade  If 
they  tried.  Today,  any  industrial  society 
can  develop  a  20-kiloton  bomb,  the  size 
of  the  one  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  within 
5  to  7  years.  With  each  passing  year 
more  nations  will  be  able  to  do  so  unless 
an  Ironclad  treaty  Is  signed  soon  to  ban 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms,  there 
will  certainly  be  10  or  more  nations  with 
nuclear  bombs  within  a  few  years,  pos- 
sibly by  1970,  and  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  within  that  time.  By  spend- 
ing about  $200  million,  any  mature  In- 
dustrial country  can  readily  produce  one 
or  two  atomic  bombs.  India.  Italy,  Israel, 
Japan,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
South  Africa,  and  West  Germany  all 
have  the  potential  know-how,  resources 
and  wealth,  or  soon  will  have  that  ca- 
pacity with  which  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons. 

Therefore,  it  Is  of  vital  Importance 
that  our  President  be  supported  to  the 
utmost  in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  Inter- 
national sigreements  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with  a 
nuclear  proliferation  treaty,  we  must  also 
take  other  steps  toward  peace.  We  must 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  only  other 
powerful  nuclear  power,  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  help  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  armistice  In  Vietnam  with  the  neu- 
tralization. If  possible,  of  the  whole  of 
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Indochina,  Including  Vietnam^  Cambodia, 
and  Laos. 

Very  definitely  things  havg  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  in  North  Vietnam  since  we 
turned  our  air  power  loose  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hanoi.  Instead  of  forcing  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  the  conference  table,  our 
bombing  has  strengthened  tneir  will  to 
fight.  During  World  War  II  the  British 
determination  to  resist  German  aggres- 
sion was  stiffened,  rather  tl^an  broken, 
by  the  Luftwaffe's  daily  tjombing  of 
London.  Should  we  be  surprised  that 
our  bombing  of  Hanoi  hag  had  the 
similar  effect  of  strengthening  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  to  resist,  and  making 
them  appear  heroic  to  a  larpe  segment 
of  world  opinion?  Should  ^e  be  sur- 
prised that  more  and  more  otf  our  allies 
are  referring  to  us  as  aggressors?  One 
result  from  bombing  North  Vietnam  has 
been  ill  will  toward  the  Unit€jd  Statei  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  matter  that  despite 
the  pending  efforts  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  tn  pleas  to 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  to  thfe  heads  of 
state  of  nations  supposedlyj  our  allies 
and  friends  and  to  ofQclals  behind  the 
Ii-on  Curtain,  our  President  I  ordered  a 
resumption  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  climate  for  serioiis  [peace  talks 
has  never  been  more  propi|tious.  Yet 
not  withstanding  that,  Prinie  Minister 
Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Uniori  conferred 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  at 
10  Etowning  Street  into  the  farly  hours 
of  the  morning  with  a  ceaie-flre  and 
peace  in  Vietnam  as  the  solej  subject  of 
the  conversation.  Then  while  he  was 
taking  off  from  the  London  j  airport  at 
noon,  just  a  few  hours  later,  we  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  bopibing.  not 
waiting  until  he  had  reachedj  his  home- 
land. It  was  bombs  away  afid  the  de- 
struction of  North  Vietnam  attd  the  kill- 
ing and  burning  of  clviljans — men, 
women,  and  children — began. 

Rather  than  resuming  the  |)ombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  we  should  withhold  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  f^r  30  or  60 
days  to  try  to  determine  whether  the 
attitude  of  the  North  Vietn|imese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  toward  a 
conference  has  softened.  Instead  of 
fearing  what  will  happen  to  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment of  Saigon,  we  should  go  all  out 
to  seek  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  National  Liberation  Frjont  seated 
as  independent  delegates  alon^  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Saigon  $nd  Hanoi 
governments.  The  heads  of  ftate  of  all 
Asiatic  nations  should  be  Invited  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a  conference. 
The  aim  should  be  to  neutralize  all  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Haos.  One 
thing  should  have  become  clear:  we  can- 
not bomb  oiu:  way  to  peace. 

When  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been 
ended,  and  the  extravagant,  cutthroat, 
futile  race  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pile  up  nuclear  warheads 
and  missiles  and  even  antimissile  missUes 
has  been  curtailed,  all  of  those  billions 
of  dollars  and  billions  of  rubles  now  be- 
ing expended  unnecessarily  may  readily 
be  spent  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
and  improve  the  lives  of  peopl^  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  achievement  of  thase  alms  is 


pressure  from  those  American  fellow 
travelers  of  fascism,  the  extremists  of 
the  lunatic  rightwing  fringe — as  the 
Birchsaps,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, the  Liberty  Lobby,  so  called,  some 
of  the  kingmakers  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  other  groups  of  the  same 
stripe.  Members  of  these  extremist 
groups  collaborate  together.  They  are 
the  witch  hunters  of  the  20th  century. 
Their  undemocratic  propaganda  is  used 
to  poison  the  minds  of  Americans  and 
to  hoodwink  them  with  their  false  and 
maUcious  accusations  and  Innuendos. 
They  practice  the  ways  of  fascism. 

One  of  their  primary  missions  today 
is  to  sabotage  the  efforts  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  "build  bridges"  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  establish  a  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  in  1965  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  the  junior  aux- 
iliary of  the  extreme  right  composed  of 
fledging  fanatics,  threatened  to  picket 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  because  that  firm  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  Rumania  to 
build  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  there.  In 
a  panic,  the  directors  of  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  halted  almost  completed 
negotiations  which  would  have  brought 
$50  million  to  that  corporation  and 
would  have  benefited  many  thousands 
of  working  men  and  women  in  Ohio.  A 
tire  plant  would  have  been  built  and 
placed  in  Rumania  by  American  labor 
and  American  management  instead  of 
by  the  West  Germans.  West  Germany 
profited  from  the  obscurantism  of  the  so- 
called  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Meanwhile,  the  reactionary,  thoughtless 
leaders  of  this  group  rejoiced.  The  only 
losers  were  rank  and  file  Americans. 

In  recent  months  this  un-American 
group  of  self-appointed  vigilantes  and 
super-duper  patriots,  as  they  consider 
themselves,  rejoiced  further  when  their 
statements  and  actions  prevented  the 
American  Motor  Co.  from  selling  Amer- 
ican automobiles,  manufactured  by  that 
financially  hard-pressed  company,  to 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  Is 
said  that  these  un-Amerlcan  pipsqueaks 
frightened  the  directors  of  American 
Motors  Co.  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
silled  away  from  selling  Ramblers  tn 
Eastern  Europe  at  a  huge  profit.  Civil- 
ians there  would  have  had  the  comfort 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  driving  small 
American  manufactured  automobiles 
and  American  Motors  with  slimiplng 
sales  within  the  United  States  might 
have  been  saved  from  bankruptcy.  In- 
stead, a  small  extremist  rightwing  outfit 
rejoices  because  it  has  now  bloodied  two 
American  corporations  Instead  of  only 
one. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  press  dispatches  of  the  past  few  days, 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  Jim  Gar- 
rison in  New  Orleans  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  Independent  Investigation  Into 
the  Kennedy  assassination  and  his  staff 
has  apparently  come  up  with  Informa- 
tion pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
assassination  was  the  work  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Garrison  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  other  people  beside  Lee  Harvey 


Oswald  were  Involved;  that  his  office  al- 
ready  has  the  names  of  the  people  who 
participated  In  the  initial  planning  in 
New  Orleans;  and  that  arrests  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  district  attorney  and  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  feels  con- 
fldent  enough  to  speak  in  such  positive 
terms  about  his  findings. 

The  Warren  report  has  frequently  been 
cited  as  finding  that  Oswald  acted  alone 
and  that  there  was  no  conspiracy.  What 
the  Commission  actually  said  was  that  It 
had  been  unable  to  find  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy. 

The  Commission,  of  course,  made  its 
findings  on  the  evidence  available  at  the 
time  its  hearings  were  held.  Certainly 
the  members  of  the  Commission  would  be 
prepared  to  review  any  new  evidence 
bearing  on  the  assassination. 

In  any  estimate  of  Oswald's  motiva- 
tions, it  is  important  to  determine  the 
strength  of  his  pro-Castro  sympathies 
and  the  extent  of  his  associations  with 
Castro  Cuba  and  pro-Castro  Cubans  In 
this  counti-y.  It  is  also  important  to 
learn  whether  he  was  simply  a  Marxist 
sympathizer  or  a  hardened  Communist 
acting  in  concert  with  others. 

In  tills  connection  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  remarkable 
record  captioned  "Oswald:  Self-Portrait 
in  Red,"  which  is  a  debate  with  certain 
commentaries  between  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald and  Edward  Scannell  Butler,  which 
took  place  over  a  New  Orleans  radio  sta- 
tion on  August  21,  1963,  just  about  3 
months  before  the  assassination  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Butler,  who  was  known  to  me 
prior  to  the  assassination,  called  my  of- 
fice Immediately  after  it  to  inform  me  of 
his  debate  with  Oswald.  At  my  request 
he  came  to  Washington  to  testify  before 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and 
he  did  so  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  transcript  with  comments  of  Mr. 
Butler's  debate  with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
in  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oswald  Self-Portrait  in  Red 

SIDE   I 

Marshall  Pearce.  The  next  voice  you  hear 
is  that  of  the  accused  assassin  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  24  year  old  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald. 

Lee  Harvet  Oswald.  Tea,  I  am  a  Marxist. 

Mabshall  Pearce.  These  words  are  typical 
of  the  dramatic  debate  which  follows.  Now 
to  Introduce  the  uncut,  unedited  transcrip- 
tion, Is  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  Congress- 
man from  New  Orleans,  House  Majority  Whip 
and  a  close  legislative  associate  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Congressman 
Boggs  .  .  . 

Congressman  Boggs.  You  are  about  to  hear 
an  historic  recording.  This  recording  was 
made  In  New  Orleans  last  year.  It  is  far  more 
sigiLlflcant  today  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  private  citizens  o( 
New  Orleans  that  It  was  they  who  flrst  recog- 
nized the  bizarre  and  Incredible  activities 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  brought  him  and 
his  activities  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Credit  Is  due  to  Radio  Station  WDSU  and  to 
newsman  Bill  Slatter  who  moderated  this 
program  so  alertly;   to  Latin  American  af- 
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(airs  reporter.  Bill  Stuckey.  who  sought  out 
Oswald  and  arranged  the  interview,  and  to 
Cuban  refugee  leader,  Carlos  Brlnguier  who 
refuted  his  blatant  pro-Castro  propaganda. 
And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  to  Ed. 
Butler.  Executive  Vice-President  of  INCA, 
the  Information  Council  of  the  Americas, 
tfho  developed  much  new  material  on  Os- 
wald's movements  and  activities,  not  only  In 
New  Orleans  but  elsewhere. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  purposes  of 
nJCA  the  organization  which  Mr.  Butler  di- 
rects. 

I  have  taken  a  very  personal  Interest  in 
INCA,  as  I  said,  a  private  organization  which 
originated  in  my  own  Congressional  District. 
On  September  17, 1962, 1  said  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  INCA  is  actively  en- 
gaged m  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment through  its  TRUTH  TAPE  program— a 
program  which  provides  scores  of  refugees 
from  Communist  tyranny  the  opportunity 
and  the  forum  to  relate  their  experiences  on 
tape  recordings  for  broadcast  by  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  Americas. 

In  this  worthy  counterattack,  Mr.  Butler 
has  been  Joined  by  many  highly  respected 
private  citizens,  led  by  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner, 
president  of  The  Information  CouncU  of  the 
Americas,  and  an  interna tlonaUy  famous  sur- 
geon from  New  Orleans. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment that  such  a  program  a?  INCA's  is  a 
BoUd,  forceful  way  to  counteract  Red  propa- 
ganda, infiltration,  and  subversion. 

Now   the   full,  unedited    transcription   of 
the  panel  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  August  21,  1963,  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  .  .  . 
(Drum  roll  and  music  introduction.) 
Announcer.  WDSU   Raxlio    presents   Con- 
versation Carte  Blanche  next  on  cavalcade. 
It's    time    now    for    Conversation    Carte 
Blanche.    Here  is  Bill  Slatter  .  .  . 

Bill  Slatter.  Good  evening,  for  the  next 
few  minutes  BUI  Stuckey  and  I,  Bill  whose 
program  you've  probably  heard  on  Saturday 
night,  "Latin  Listening  Post",  Bill  and  I  are 
going  to  be  talking  with  three  gentlemen, 
the  subject  mainly  revolving  around  Cuba. 
t       Our  guests  tonight  are  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
'       who  is  Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Chapter 
of  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  a  New 
York  headquartered    organization   which   is 
generally  recognized  as  the  principal  voice  of 
the  Castro  government  in  this  country.    Our 
second  guest  is  Ed  Butler  who  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Information  Coimcll  of  the 
Americas  (INCA)  which  is  headquartered  in 
New  Orleans   and   specializes   in   distribut- 
ing  anti-communist   educational    materials 
throughout  Latin   America,   and   our   third 
guest  Is  Carlos  Brlnguier.  Cuban  refugee  and 
New  Orleans  Delegate  of  the  Revolutionary 
Student  Directorate,  one  of  the  more  active 
of   the    anti-Castro    refugee    organizations. 
BUI.  if  at  this  time  you  will  briefly  back- 
ground the   situation  as  you  know  It  .  .  . 
Bill  Sttjcket.  Thank  you  Bill.    First,  for 
those  who  don't  know  too  much  about  the 
background  of  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee,  this    is    an    organization    that    spe- 
cializes primarUy  in  distributing  literature, 
based  in  New  York.    For  the  several  years  In 
which  it  has  been  in  existence  it  has  operated 
principally  out  of  the  East  and  out  of  the 
West  Coast  and  a  few  college  campuses,  re- 
cently, however,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
organize  a  chapter  here  In  New  Orleans.    The 
only  member  of  the  group  who  has  revealed 
himself  publicly  so  far  Is  23  year  old  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  who  Is  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  chapter  of  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee.   He  flrst  came  to  public  notice  several 
days  ago  when  he  was  arrested  and  convicted 
for  disturbing   the   peace.     The   ruckus   In 
which  he  was  involved  started  when  several 
local  Cuban  refugees  Including  Carlos  Brln- 
guier.  who   Is   with   us   tonight,   discovered 
him  distributing  pro-Caatro  literature  on  a 
downtown    street.     Now,   Mr.   Oswald   and 


Brlnguier  are  with  us  tonight  to  give  us 
opposing  view  on  The  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  and  its  objectives.  I  believe  that 
I  was  probably  the  first  New  Orleans  reporter 
to  Interview  Mr.  Oswald  on  his  activities  here 
since  he  first  came  Into  public  view.  Last 
Saturday  in  addition  to  having  him  on  my 
show  we  had  a  very  long  and  rambling  ques- 
tion and  answer  session  over  various  points 
of  dogma  and  Une  of  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  and  now  I'll  give  you  a  very  brief 
digest  of  some  of  the  principal  propaganda 
lines  I  use  the  world  propaganda,  as  rather  I 
should  say  informational  lines,  of  The  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

Number  One — the  principal  thing  is  that 
they  insist  that  Castro's  government  today  is 
completely  free  and  independent,  and  that 
It  Is  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Another  cardinal  point  of  The  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee's  propaganda  is  that  Pre- 
mier Castro  is  forced  to  seek  aid  from  the 
Russians  only  because  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment refused  to  offer  him  financial  aid. 

Following  another  line  I  asked  Mr.  Oswald 
if  he  had  ever,  or  was,  a  member  of  the 
American  Communist  Party,  and  he  said  that 
the  only  organization  to  which  he  belonged 
was  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee.    Mr. 
Oswald  also  gave  me  this  run  down  on  his 
personal  background:  He  said  that  he  was  a 
native  of  New  Orleans,  had  attended  Beaure- 
gard Junior  High  School  and  Warren  Eastern 
High  School.     Had  entered  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  In  1956  and  was  honorably  discharged 
in  1959.    He  said  during  our  previous  inter- 
view that  he  had  lived  In  Pt.  Worth.  Texas 
before  coming  here  to  establish  a  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  chapter  several  weeks  ago.    How- 
ever, there  were  a  few  items  apparently  that  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Oswald  left  out  in  this  orig- 
inal Interview  which  was  principally  where  he 
lived  after,  between  1969  and  1962.    We.  er, 
Mr.  Butter  brought  some  newspaper  clippings 
to  my  attention  and  I  also  found  some  too 
through  an  Independent  source.  Washington 
newspaper  clippings  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Oswald  had  attempted  to  renounce  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  In  1959  and  become  a  Soviet 
citizen.     There  was  another  clipping  dated 
1962  saying  that  Mr.  Oswald  had  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  his  wife  and 
child  after  having  lived  there  for  three  years. 
Mr.  Oswald  are  these  correct? 

Lee  Harvet  Oswald.  That  is  correct.  Cor- 
rect.  yes. 

Bill  Sttjcket.  You  did  live  In  Russia  for 
three  years? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  That  is  correct,  and  I  think 
those,  the  fact  that  I  did  live  for  a  time  in 
the  Soviet  Union  gives  me  excellent  qualifi- 
cations to  repudiate  charges  that  Cuba  and 
The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  is  commu- 
nist  controlled. 

Bill  Slatter.  Mr.  Bringuler  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  dispute  that  point. 

Carlos  Bringuier.  I'd  like  to  know  exactly 
the  name  of  the  organization  that  you  repre- 
sent here  in  the  city,  because  I  have  some 
confusion,  is  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
or  Fair  Play  for  Russia  Committee? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well,  that  is  a  very  provoca- 
tive request  and  I  dent  think  requires  an 
answer. 

Carlos  Bringuier.  Well,  I  wUl  tell  you  why 
because,  before  the  communists  take  over 
Cuba,  Cuba  was  at  the  head  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  I  can  show  you  that 
In  Cuba  In  1958  every  37  persons  had  an 
automobile  and  In  Russia  was  200  persons 
for  1  auto;  In  Cuba  was  6  persons  for  1  radio 
and  m  Russia  was  20  persons  for  1  radio;  In 
Cuba  was  1  television  set  for  18  persons  and 
in  Russia  was  85  persons  for  1  television  set; 
and  in  Cuba  was  1  telephone  for  every  38 
persons  and  in  Russia  was  1  telephone  for 
every  580  persons.  Cuba  was  selling  the 
sugar  In  the  American  market  and  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  U.S.  more  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  over  the  price  of  the 
world  market  and  the  U.S.  was  paying  to 


Cuba  that  price  In  dollars.  Right  now,  Cuba 
is  relllng  sugar  to  Russia.  Russia  Is  paying 
to  Cuba  80  To  Ui  Junks,  mactunery.  and  20% 
In  dollars.  I  think  that  Cuba  right  now  Is  a 
colony  of  R\issla  and  the  people  of  Cuba  who 
Is  Uvlng  in  Cuba  every  day.  who  is  escaping 
from  Cuba  every  day.  they  disagree  with  you 
that  you  are  representing  the  people  of  Cuba. 
Maybe  you  wlU  represent  the  er.  the  colony 
of  Russia  here  In  this  moment,  but  not  the 
people  of  Cuba.  You  cannot  take  that 
resDonsibllity. 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well  ...  In  order  to  give 
a  clear  and  concise  and  short  answer  to  each 
of  those,  well,  let's  see.  questions.  I  would 
say  that  the  facts  and  figures  from  a 


country  like  Pakistan  or  Burma  would  even 
reflect  more  light  upon  Cuba  in  relation  to 
how  many  TV  sets  and  how  many  radios  and 
all  that,  er,  this.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  tonight,  er.  the  FaU-  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  as  the  name  implies  is 
concerned  primarily  with  Cuban-American 
relations. 

Bill  Slatter.  How  many  people  do  you 
have  in  your  Committee?  here  In  New 
Orleans?  ,  ^^  ^ 

Lee  H  Oswald.  Er.  I  cannot  reveal  that  as 
Secretary  for  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. ^  ,  .  - 
Edward  S.  Butler.  Is  it  a  secret  society? 
Lee  H.  Oswald.  Er,  no,  Mr.  Butler,  it  is  not. 
However,  it  is  standard  operating  procedure, 
er  for  a  political  organization  consisting  of 
a  er,  political  minority,  er,  to  safeguard  the 
names  and  number  of  its  members. 

EDWARD  S.  Butlee.  Well,  the  RepubUcans 
are  in  the  minority,  I  don't  see  them  hiding 
their  membership. 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  Republicans  are  not 
a  well,  er.  the  Republicans  are  an  estab- 
lished political  party,  representing  a  great 
many  people  They  represent  no  radical 
point  of  view,  they  do  not  have  a  very  violent 
and  sometimes  emotional  opposition,  as  we 

do.  ,  J 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Oh,  I  see.  WeU,  would 
you  say  then  that  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  Is  not  a  communist  front  orga- 
nization? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tees who  have  occupied  themselves  with  In- 
vestigating the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee er  have  found  that  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  two  committees.  We  have  been 
investigated  from  several  points  of  view,  that 
Is  points  of  view  of  er,  taxes,  allegiance,  sub- 
version, and  so  forth.  The  findings  er,  have 
been  as  I  say  cr.  absolutely  zero. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Well.  I  have  a.  the  Sen- 
ate Hearings  before  me  and  I  think  what  I 
have  in  front  of  me  refutes  precisely  every 
statement  that  you  have  Just  made.  For 
instance,  who  Is  the  Honorary  Chairman  of 
The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee? 

Lee  H  Oswald.  Er.  the  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  er.  the  nnme  of  that 
person,  er,  I  certainly  don't  know. 

Edward  S.  Butlek.  WeU,  let  me  tell  you. 
m  case  you  don't  know  about  your  own 
organization  .  .  . 
LEE  H.  Oswald.  No.  I  know  about  It 
Edward  S.  Butler.  His  name  Is  Waldo 
Prank  and  I'm  quoting  from  the  "New 
Masses"  of  September.  1932  In  that,  the  tttie 
of  his  article,  "How  I  Came  to  Communism — 
A  Symposium"  by  Waldo  Frank— "Where  I 
Stand  and  How  I  got  There"  er,  now  let  me 
ask  you  a  second  Question,  who  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee? 
the  National   Secretary? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well,  we  have  a  National 
Director  who  is  Mr.  V.  T.  Lee  who  is  recently 
returned  from  Cuba  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  government  has  imposed  re- 
strictions on  travel  to  Cuba  he  is  now  under 
indictment  for  his  traveling  to  Cuba,  er,  this 
however.  It  Is  very  convenient  for  rightist 
organizations  to  drag  out  this  or  that  litera- 
ture purporting  to  show  a  fact  which  has 
not  been  established  In  law.    I  have  said  that 
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The  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Commltte*  jiaa  defi- 
nitely been  investigated,  that  la  viery  true, 
but  I  wlU  also  say  that  the  total  result  of 
that.  er.  Investigation  was  zero.  Thiat  Is,  the 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  Is  nc*  now  on 
the  Attorney  General's  Subversive  tJst.  any 
other  material  you  may  have  Is  sup^rflultous 

(8lC) 

Edward  S.  Btttleb.  Oh,  It  Is? 
Bru,  Slater.  Mr.  Oswald,  If  I  may'  break  In 
now  a  moment,  I  believe  It  was  n^entloned 
that  you  at  one  time  asked  to  renounce  your 
American  citizenship  and  become  la  Soviet 
citizen,  Is  that  correct?  ,' 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
has  particular  Import  to  this  dl^usslon. 
We  are  discussing  er,  er.  Cuban-American 
relations  .  .  .  | 

Bill  Slater.  Well,  I  think  it  has  i  bearing 
to  this  extent  Mr.  Oswald,  you  say  apparently 
that  Cuba  Is  not  dominated  by  Russia  and 
yet  you  apparently  by  your  own  past  actions 
have  shown  that  you  have  an  afflnlty  for 
Russia  and  perhaps  communism,  mthough 
I  don't  know  that  you  admit  that  y*u  either 
are  a  communist  or  have  been,  could  you 
straighten  out  that  point,  are  you,]  or  have 
you  been  a  communist? 

Lnc  H.  Oswald.  Well,  I  had  answered  that, 
er,  prior  to  this  program  on  anotHer  radio 
program  ... 
Bill  Stucket.  Are  you  a  Marxist? 
Lee  H.  Oswald.  Yes,  I  am  a  Marxfct. 
Edward  S.  Butler.  What's  the  dlperence? 
Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  difference  Is  primarily 
the  difference  between  a  country  like  Ghana 
(sic)  Guiana.  Jugoslavia,  China  or  Russia.    A 
very,     very     great     difference.       IM^erences 
which  we,  er.  appreciate  by  giving  laid  let's 
say  to  Jugoslavia  In  the  sxun  of  a  hundred 
million  or  so  dollars  a  year. 

Edward  S.  Btjtleb.  That's  extfc'aneous, 
what's  the  difference?  | 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The.  er.  er.  dlff*ence  Is 
as  I  said  a  very  great  difference,  er,  many 
parties,  many  covmtries  are  based  op  Marx- 
Ism,  er,  many  country  siich  as  Grealt  Britain 
display  very  socialistic  er,  aspects  aad  char- 
acteristics I  might  point  to  the  socialized 
medicine  of  Britain. 

Bill  Slatter.  Gentlemen,  I'll  have  to  Inter- 
rupt, we'll  be  back  In  a  moment  to  Continue 
this  kind  of  lively  discussion  after  tils  mes- 
sage. 

Marshall  Peabce:  Dtirlng  the  nfext  two 
minutes  the  public  heard  a  commercial  mes- 
sage and  the  paneUsts  saying  little— whufQed 
their  papers,  preparing  for  the  final  ijound  of 
the  debate.  i 

Marshall  Pearce.  The  only  man!  In  the 
listening  audience  who  knew  the  full  iStory  of 
Oswald's  defection  beforehand  was  D^.  Alton 
Oclisner,  the  world  famous  New  Orleans  sur- 
geon who  U  President  of  INCA.  Dr.  Ochsner, 
on  a  world  tour  as  expert  consriltant  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force,  h|ts  him- 
self confronted  delegates  from  contmunlst 
China.  He  has  also  seen  and  hevd  Red 
agitators  and  propagandists  at  work  In  Latin 
America.  Here  are  his  firsthand  Impressions 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.    Dr.  Ochsner  ^  .  . 

Dr.  Alton  Ochsner.  Thank  you.  'Since  I 
was  familiar  with  Oswald's  background,  when 
I  heard  him  smoothly  admit  his  thiee  year 
defection  to  Riusla  I  was  not  oveiy  sur- 
prised. But  when  he  tried  to  use  hls'  admis- 
sion as  a  proof  that  The  Pair  Play  fir  Cuba 
Committee  was  not  communist  controlled,  I 
knew  that  Ed  Butler  was  facing  titfi  same 
kind  of  propaganda  "doubleithlnk"  that  1 
had  heard  so  many  communists  aal  their 
sympathizers  use  In  my  travels  all  aver  the 
world.  I 

However,  as  the  interview  went  on  ind  the 
hardhitting  questions  and  factual  etrldence 
pUed  up,  I  relaxed.  Oswald  had  olivlously 
met  his  match. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  iit  that 
time,  Oswald  had  technically  committed 
no  crime.  Therefore,  no  official  could  prevent 
blm  tmn  spreading  poison  on  the  alr«tavea. 

Nor  would  any  of  us,  who  believe  In  the 
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freedom  of  speech,  want  a  Thought  Control 
Agency  to  assume  such  powers.  Private  citi- 
zens must  meet  the  distortion  with  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  professional  approach, 
with  indisputable  facts  and  a  planned  strat- 
egy. Is  needed  If  private  citizens  are  to  pro- 
vide the  antidote  for  propaganda  poison. 

Because  the  full  facilities  of  INCA  were 
available — for  a  change  the  propaganda 
battle  was  fought  evenly. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  Oswald 
dropped  out  of  sight  immediately  after  the 
debate,  and  left  New  Orleans  shortly  there- 
after. According  to  published  reports  he 
went  to  Mexico  where  he  visited  the  Com- 
munist embassies  of  Russia  and  Cuba.  Then 
he  took  up  residence  in  an  apartment  in  a 
Dallas  suburb  under  the  alias  O.  H.  Lee, 
where  several  letters  from  the  same  man 
written  on  the  stationery  of  both  the  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.A.  and  The  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee,  were  reportedly  found. 

Many  who  have  heard  this  record  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  If  an  INCA  branch 
office  had  existed  In  Dallas,  Oswald  would 
again  have  been  exposed,  and  the  President 
might  be  alive  today.  No  one  can  eiy  for 
certain.  But  as  you  listen  to  the  second  part 
of  this  record,  think  about  It.  and  decide 
for  yourself. 

side  2 
Marshall  Pearce.  This  Is  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  "Conversation  Carte  Blanche" 
Interview,  with  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  on  radio 
station  WDSU,  in  New  Orleans,  exactly  as  it 
was  broadcast  a  few  weeks  before  President 
Kennedy's  assassination.  .  .  . 

Booth  Announcer.  And  now  back  to  Con- 
servation Carte  Blanche.  Here  again  Bill 
Slatter. 

Bill  Slattek.  Tonight  Bill  Stuckey  and  I 
are  talking  with  three  guests,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  who  Is  local  secretary  of  a  group 
called  Fair  Play  for  Cuba,  and  with  Ed  Butler, 
the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Informa- 
tion Council  of  the  Americas  (INCA),  and 
Carlos  Brlnguler,  a  Cuban  refugee  and 
obviously  antl-Castro.  Mr.  Oswald  as  you 
might  have  Imagined  Is  on  the  hot  seat  to- 
night and  I  believe  you.  Bill  Stuckey.  have  a 
question. 

Bill  Stucket.  Mr.  Oswald  I  believe  you 
said  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Butler 
that  any  questions  about  your  background 
were  extraneous  to  discussion  tonight.  I  dis- 
agree because  of  the  fact  that  you  refuse  to 
reveal  any  of  the  other  members  of  yoxir 
organization  so  you  are  the  face  of  The  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  In  New  Orleans. 
Therefore,  anybody  who  might  be  Interested 
In  this  organization  ought  to  know  more 
about  you.  For  this  reason  I'm  curious  to 
know  Just  how  you  supported  yourself  during 
the  three  years  that  you  lived  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Did  you  have  a  government  subsidy? 
Lek  H.  Oswald.  Er,  well,  as  I  er,  well,  I  will 
answer  that  question  directly  then,  since  you 
will  not  rest  until  you  get  your  answer,  er. 
I  worked  in  Russia,  er,  I  was,  er  under  the 
protection  er,  that  Is  to  say,  I  was  not  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  government, 
but  that  I  was  at  all  times,  er,  considered  an 
American  citizen.  I  did  not  lose  my  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Bill  Slatter.  Did  you  say  that  you  wanted 
at  one  point  though?    What  happened? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well.  It's  a  long  drawn  out 
situation,  er,  with  permission  to  live  In  the 
Soviet  Union  granted  to  a  foreign  resident  Is 
rarely  given,  er.  this  calls  for  a  certain  amount 
of  technicality,  technical  papers  and  so 
forth,  er,  at  no  time  as  I  say  was  I  er,  did  I 
renounce  my  citizenship  or  at  no  time  was  I 
out  of  contact  with  the  American  Embassy. 
Edward  S.  Butler.  Excuse  me,  may  I  in- 
terrupt Just  one  second.  Either  one  of  these 
two  statements  Is  wrong.  The  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Oct.  31,  1959  page  1,  reported 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  a  former  Marine,  of 
4936  Colllngwood  St..  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  had 
turned  In  his  passport  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  on  that  same  date  and  it 


said  that  he  had  applied  for  Soviet  citizen- 
ship. Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  you've  re- 
nounced your  American  citizenship  If  you've 
turned  In  your  passport. 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well,  the  very  obvious  an- 
swer  to  that  is  that  I  am  back  in  the  United 
States.  A  person  who  renounces  his  citizen- 
ship  becomes  disqualified  for  returning  to 
theU5. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Right,  and  Soviet  au- 
thorities— this  Is  from  the  Washington  Post 
&  Times  Herald  of  November  16,  1959 — Soviet 
authorities  have  refused  to  grant  It  although 
they  had  Informed  him  he  could  live  in  Rus. 
sla  as  a  Resident  Allen.  What  did  you  do 
m  the  2  weeks  from  Oct.  31st  to  Nov.  16th 
1959? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  As  I  have  already  stated,  of 
course  this  whole  conversation  and  we  don't 
have  too  much  time  left,  is  getting  away 
from  the  (?uban-Amerlcan  problem,  however, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  discuss  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  this  program,  as  I  stated  it  Ij 
very  difficult  for  a  resident,  for  a  foreigner 
to  get  permission  to  reside  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  those  two  weeks  and  during 
the  dates  you  mentioned  I  was,  of  course, 
er  er,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
Embassy   getting  this   permission. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Were  you  ever  at  s 
building  at  11  Kuznyetskaya  Street  In  Mos- 
cow? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Kuznyetskoya?  Kuznyet- 
skoya  Is  the  er,  well  that  would  be,  well, 
that  would  probably  be  the  Foreign  Minis, 
try.  I  presume,  er,  no.  I  was  never  In  that, 
place,  although  I  know  Moscow  having  lived 
there. 

Bill  Slatter.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  Inter- 
rupt here.  I  think  Mr.  Oswald  Is  right  to 
this  extent,  we  should  get  around  to  the  or- 
ganization which  he  Is  the  head  of  In  New 
Orleans,  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba. 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
CoviTnittee. 

Bill  Slatter.  As  a  practical  matter  Mr. 
Oswald,  knowing  as  I'm  sure  you  do  the 
sentiment  in  America  against  Cuba,  we,  ol 
course,  severed  diplomatic  relations  some- 
time ago,  I  would  say  that  Castro  Is  as  about 
as  unpopular  as  any  body  in  the  world  in 
this  country.  As  a  practical  matter,  what 
do  you  hope  to  gain  for  your  work?  How  do 
you  hope  to  bring  about  what  you  call  "Pair 
Play  for  Cuba"?  Knowing  that  sentiment? 
Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  principals  of  The  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  consist  of  restoration  of  diplo- 
matic trade  and  tourist  relations  with  Cuba, 
that  Is  one  of  our  main  points,  er,  we  are 
for  that,  I  disagree  that  this  situation  re- 
garding American-Cuban  relations  Is  very 
unpopular,  we  are  In  a  minority  sxirely,  er,  we 
are  not  particularly  Interested  In  what  Cuban 
exiles  or  rightists  er,  er,  members  of  rightist 
organizations  have  to  say,  we  are  primarily 
Interested  In  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment toward  Cuba.  And  In  that  way  we 
are  striving  to  get  the  United  States  to  adopt 
measures  which  would  be  more  friendly  to- 
ward the  Cuban  people  and  the  new  Cuban 
regime  in  that  country.  We  are  not  at  all 
communist  controlled,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  the  experience  of  living  In  Rus- 
sia, regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
Investigated,  er.  regardless  of  any  of  those 
facts,  er.  The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee Is  an  Independent  organization  not  afiBl- 
lated  with  any  other  organization,  our  aims 
and  our  Ideals  are  very  clear,  and  in  the  best 
keeping  with  American  traditions  of  democ- 
racy. 

Carlos  Brinouies.  Do  you  agree  with  Fidel 
Castro  when  In  his  last  speech  of  July  26th  of 
this  year  he  qualify  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  of  the  United  States  as  a 
ruffian  and  a  thief?  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Castro? 

Lex  H.  Oswald.  I  would  not  agree  with 
that,  er  particular  wording.  However,  I  and 
the  er.  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  does 
think  that  the  United  States  government 
through  certain  agencies,  mainly  the  State 
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Department  and  the  C.IJ^.  have  made  monu- 
mental mistakes  In  Its  relations  with  Cuba. 
Mistakes  which  are  pushing  Cuba  Into  the 
spheres  of  activities  of  let's  say  a  very  dog- 
matic country  such  as  China  Is. 

BILL  Slatter.  Mr.  Oswald,  would  you  agree 
that  when  Castro  first  took  power,  er,  wovild 
you  agree  that  the  United  States  was  very 
friendly  with  Castro,  that  the  people  of  thU 
country  had  nothing  but  admiration  for  him, 
that,  er,  that  they  were  very  glad  to  see  Ba- 
tista thrown  out? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  I  would  say  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  government  In  re- 
gards to  Batista  were  a  manifestation  of,  not 
go  much  support  for  Fidel  Castro,  but  rather 
a  withdrawal  of  support  from  Batista,  In 
other  words,  we  stopped  arms  to  Batista, 
what  we  should  have  done  was  to  take  those 
armaments  and  drop  them  Into  the  Sierra 
Maestra  where  Fidel  Castro  could  have  used 
them,  as  for  public  sentiment  at  that  time,  I 
think  even  at  that  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion there  were  rumblings  of  official  comment 
and  BO  forth  from  government  officials,  er, 
against  Fidel  Castro. 

Edward  S.  Butleb.  You've  never  been  to 
Cuba,  of  course,  but  why  are  the  people  In 
Cuba  starving  today? 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  Well,  in  any  country,  er, 
emerging  from  a  seml-colonlal  state  and  em- 
barking upon  reforms  which  require  a  diver- 
sification of  agriculture,  er,  you  are  going 
to  have  shortages,  after  all  80%  of  imports 
Into  the  United  States,  er,  from  Cuba  were 
two  products,  er,  tobacco  and  sugar.  Nowa- 
days, er,  while  the  er,  Cuba  Is  er,  reducing  Its 
product  as  far  as  sugar  cane  goes  it  Is  striv- 
ing to  grow  unlimited  and  tmheard  of  for 
Cuba,  quantities  of  certain  vegetables;  sweet 
potatoes,  lima  beans,  cotton  and  so  forth, 
60  that  they  can  become  agriculturally 
Independent  .  .  . 

Bill  Slatter.  Gentlemen,  I'm  going  to 
have  to  Interrupt,  our  time  Is  almost  up. 
We've  had  three  guests  tonight  on  Conver- 
sation C^rte  Blanche:  Bill  Stuckey  and  I 
have  been  talking  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  The 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  Ed  Butler, 
Executive  Director  of  The  Information  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Americas  (INCA),  and  Carlos 
Brlnguler,  Cuban  refugee.  Thank  you  very 
much  and  good  evening. 
(Drimis.) 

Marshall  Pearce.  The  end  of  the  Interview 
loreshadowed  a  tragic  series  of  events  cli- 
maxed by  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy on  November  22,  1963,  and  the  subse- 
quent murder  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  before 
a  television  audience  of  millions. 

Now  for  an  impression  In  depth  of  Oswald 
we  turn  to  one  of  the  panelists  on  that  fate- 
ful evening — ^Edward  Butler,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  INCA.  Mr.  Butler  a  specialist 
In  communist  propaganda  activities  and  how 
to  overcome  them,  has  Interviewed  scores 
of  refugees  from  communist  takeovers  during 
the  past  several  years.  In  1960  he  conceived, 
and  now  manages  INCA,  and  Its  TRUTH 
TAPES  program.  TRUTH  TAPES  are  half- 
hour  and  fifteen  minute  tape  recordings  fea- 
turing eyewitness  refugee  testimony  about 
communist  takeover  tactics,  sent  to  a  net- 
work of  over  120  local  radio  stations  in  16 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

The  author  of  several  articles  on  this  vital 
Bubject,  Mr.  Butler  has  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  to  outline  ways  to  win  the 
war  of  words  and  avoid  nuclear  conflict.  He 
was  the  only  known  propaganda  specialist 
ever  to  confront  Oswald.    Mr.  Butler  .  .  . 

Edward  S.  Butueb.  While  sketching  the 
portrait  of  Oswald  for  the  Jacket  of  this 
record,  I  sorted  through  a  mental  inventory 
of  scores  of  memories  of  Oswald,  his  expres- 
sions, statements,  reactions,  and  gestures. 
Although  our  only  confrontation  was  the 
evening  of  the  debate,  I  knew  a  good  deal 


about  Oswald  before  the  encounter.  1  had 
listened  for  hours  to  a  long,  tape-recorded 
Interview  with  Oswald  by  BUI  Stuckey;  I 
had  questioned  Brtnguier  and  other  refugees 
who  knew  him;  I  had  read  the  anti-Ameri- 
can, pro-Castro  propaganda  Oswald  was  dis- 
tributing on  behalf  of  The  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  and  of  course,  I  had  data 
about  his  defection  to  Russia. 

We  finally  met  in  the  reception  room  at 
the  WDSU  studio;  Brlnguler  introduced  ua. 
Oswald  seemed  outwardly  self-confident,  but 
bis  hand  was  clammy  when  I  shook  It. 

I  sat  down  opposite  him.  about  three  feet 
away. 

Stuckey  came  in,  and  after  a  somewhat 
stiff  "hello"  all  around,  he  and  I  began  to 
chat,  while  Oswald  and  Brlnguler  began  to 
argue. 

When  Oswald  spoke,  he  sounded  like  a  man 
with  a  piano  roll  In  hU  head,  grinding  out 
the  same  tired  Red  propaganda  tunes  that 
I  have  heard  so  often  in  my  work. 

It  was  then  that  I  happened  to  mention 
to  Stuckey  that  a  certain  local  businessman 
was  "progressive"  in  his  advertising  policies. 
On  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  "progres- 
sive", Oswald  abruptly  broke  off  his  discus- 
sion with  Brlnguler  and  looked  at  me, 
slightly  startled.  But  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  the  sentence.  Oswald  realized  that 
I  was  applying  the  term  "progressive"  to 
capitalism,  and  his  glance  changed  into  a 
smirk  of  utter  disgust. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  to  delve  into  the 
murky  Jargon  of  Marxism-Leninism,  Os- 
wald's reaction  was  no  surprise.  In  the 
Red  catechism,  the  term  "progressive"  al- 
ways Indicated  the  "proletarian"  forces  led 
by  the  Party;  to  apply  It  to  capitalism  Is 
blasphemy. 

I  will  never  forget  Oswald's  look  of  loath- 
ing. I  was  to  see  it  several  times  more  dur- 
ing the  evening,  since  everyone  noticed  that 
he  was  particularly  antagonistic  towards  me. 
I  tried  to  capture  that  black  look  on  the 
Jacket  sketch.  It  had  to  be  a  look  of  im- 
personal hatred,  since  Oswald  knew  nothing 
about  me,  or  the  organization  which  I 
represented.  But  more  about  that  In  a 
moment. 

I  listened  closely  as  Oswald  and  Brlngtiler 
resumed  their  dispute,  and  was  Impressed 
by  Oswald's  technical  competence  as  a 
propagandist.  Let  me  Illustrate  with  a  few 
examples  from  the  debate  you've  Just  heard. 
Subject  paralleling  Is  a  standard  propa- 
ganda technique.  On  defense,  the  propa- 
gandist uses  it  to  turn  an  attack  backward 
upon  his  opponent. 

Oswald's  attempt  to  use  his  visit  to  Rus- 
sia as  a  proof  that  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  Is  not  communist  controlled,  Is 
an  example  of  defense  paralleling. 

On  defense,  paralleling  Is  used  to  link  and 
smear  by  Implication.  Oswald  did  this 
three  times  when  he  labeled  me  a  "rlghtest" 
and  INCA  a  "rightist  organization".  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  didn't  even  know  the  name 
of  my  organization  when  he  pulled  the  par- 
allels, because  he  asked  for  that  Information 
and  wrote  It  down  in  a  notebook,  when  the 
debate  was  over. 

For  the  record,  INCA's  membership  and 
Board  Includes  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  scattered  all 
over  the  nation,  all  bound  In  their  opposi- 
tion to  communist  tyranny  by  a  single  com- 
mon Ideal — Liberty  Under  Law. 

Oswald  kne—  many  other  tricks  of  the 
trade  target  narrowing  and  subject  expan- 
sion, slogan  building,  theme  repetition  and 
so  on. 
Here  are  some  examples  from  the  debate: 
You  heard  Oswald  twice  try  to  nairow  his 
target — a  propaganda  technique  used  de- 
fensively to  avoid  dangerous  or  embarrassing 
side-issues,  offensively  to  sharpen  the  p>olnt 
of  an  attack — when  he  said : 

"...  This,  ...  I  don't  think  thla  Is  a 
subject  to  be  discussed  tonight  .  .  .  The  Pair 


Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  as  the  name  im- 
plies. Is  concerned  primarily  with  Cuban- 
American  relations!" 

And  again  when  he  said  .  .  . 
"I  don't  think  that  has  particular  import 
to    this    discussion.      We     are    discussing 
Cuban-American  relations." 

Edward  S.  Butlkr.  And,  finally  when  be 
dismissed  the  Investigative  resources  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the  state- 
ment: 

LEE  H.  Oswald.  .  .  .  The  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  is  not  now  on  the  Attorney 
General's  Subversive  List.  Any  other  mate- 
rial you  may  have  is  superflxis.    (sic) 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Thus  Oswald  was  trying 
to  narrow  my  range  to  courtroom  evidence, 
while  presumably  reserving  the  broad  field 
of  opinion  unto  himself. 

Which  brings  up  another  interesting  point: 
Oswald  also  knew  how  to  expand  his  sub- 
ject a  method  used,  defensively,  to  blur  and 
confuse  the  Issues  so  that  there  Is  nothing 
but  haze  to  attack.  On  offense,  expansion  is 
used  to  make  blanket  comparisons  or  charges 
covering  many  Individuals,  groups  or  na- 
tions. 

You  heard  Oswald  defensively  expanding 
In  answer  to  my  embarrassing  question  about 
the  difference  between  Mtirxism  and  Com- 
munism. In  Just  a  few  sentences  he  spanned 
the  globe  from  Africa  to  Europe,  then  tried 
to  bring  In  American  Foreign  Aid  and  al- 
liance policies  to  prove  his  point. 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  difference  is  primarily 
the  difference  between  a  country  like 
Ghana,  Guiana  (sic),  Jugoslavia,  China  or 
Russia.  A  very,  very  great  differences.  Dif- 
ferences which  we,  er.  appreciate  by  giving 
aid  let's  say  to  Jugoslavia  In  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  million  or  so  dollars  a  year. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  I  was  narrowing  on  the 
attack  when  I  refused  to  be  confused  and 
Interrupted  him  with  "That's  extraneotxs, 
what's  the  difference?" 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The,  er,  difference  Is  a£  I 
said  a  very  great  difference,  er,  many  pyartles, 
many  countries  are  based  on  Marxism,  er, 
many  countries  such  as  Great  Britain  dis- 
play very  socialistic,  er,  aspects  and  char- 
acteristics. I  might  point  to  the  socialized 
medicine  of  Britain. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  Oswald  also  used  the 
familiar  Big  Lie  technique,  made  famous  by 
Goebbels,  but  originated  by  Lenin  and  per- 
fected by  his  successors  when  he  said: 

Lee  H.  Oswald.  The  Senate  subcommittees 
who  have  occupied  themselves  with  Investi- 
gating the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
have  found  that  there  Is  nothing  to  connect 
the  two  committees. 

Edward  S.  Butler.  To  anyone  who  has  read 
the  detailed  Congressional  Hearings  on  The 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  Oswald's  dis- 
tortion Is  obvious,  and  I  urge  every  American 
to  get  these  revealing  documents  and  decide 
for  yourself. 

I  suppose  many  matiire  Americans  find  it 
hard  to  take  seriously  the  Marxist  theory  of 
a  world  split  into  two  warring  classes,  never 
changing  except  by  revolution,  never  pro- 
gressing except  by  hatred  and  conflict — but 
Oswald  took  It  religiously. 

Similarly,  many  Americans  can't  conceive 
of  anyone  Idolizing  a  brutal  dictator  like 
Castro,  who  has  left  a  trail  of  blood,  false- 
hood, and  misery  ever  since  he  participated 
In  his  first  political  assassination,  in  Bogota, 
in  1948 — but  Oswald  certainly  Idolized  him. 
What  mystifies  Americans  most  Is  how  an 
American  boy  could  come  to  accept  such  a 
philosophy,  and  to  worship  such  a  man.  Os- 
wald himself  gave  us  a  vital  clue  when  he 
said  he  was  Introduced  to  communism  by  a 
pamphlet  sympathetic  to  the  Rosenberg 
Atom  Spies.  Later,  reading  Marx's  "Das 
Capital"  he  said  he  felt,  ".  .  .  like  a  religious 
man  opening  the  Bible  for  the  first  time." 
The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  communist 
propaganda.  In  gradual  doses,  conditions  the 
Immature  mind  to  glorify  violence. 
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It  teaches  Impersonal  batred  of  whole 
classes  of  humanity.  Many  c<}mmunlst 
books,  pamphlets,  broadcasts  or  flJihs  are  an 
open  Invitation  to  revolutionary  te(Torlsm. 

President  Kennedy's  death  has  proved  that 
woTda — which  can  be  shot  around  the  world 
faster  than  any  missile — words  fire; the  ulti- 
mate weapon.  What  makes  these  jiew  word 
weapons  so  powerful  Is  that  they  aan  reach 
Into  the  midst  of  any  country,  mknlpulate 
Its  own  people,  and  invisibly  motivate  the 
minds  of  men  who  have  the  poweB  to  press 
buttons  and  pull  triggers.  As  a  professional 
who  handles  word  weapons  every  diy.  In  my 
opinion  the  most  frightening  ^atement 
known  to  man  Is  the  bland  phrase,  pit's  Just 
propaganda!"  I 

Propaganda  made  Oswald  the  map  he  was. 
Communist  propaganda  Inflamed  the  mind 
of  the  man,  who — evidence  Indicated — pulled 
the  trigger,  to  fire  the  bullet,  that  tilled  the 
President  of  the  United  States.        ' 

For  Instance,  I  have  In  my  haiid  a  car- 
toon from  an  official  Cuban  piibllcatlon 
called  "Verde  OUvo"  showing  President  Ken- 
nedy wearing  a  Nazi  Swastika  armbfuid,  and 
giving  directions  to  a  Cuban  Refugfee  leader 
pictured  as  a  worm.  I 

We  know,  because  Oswald  adiiUtted  It 
openly,  because  he  recited  commuiilst  doc- 
trine like  scripture,  and  because  paople  saw 
him  In  the  act,  that  he  had  beett  steadily 
absorbing  this  mental  poison  for  yjears. 

Until  we  counteract  the  vast  bulE  of  hate 
propaganda  which  pours  forth  bath  from 
official  communist  publications  and  their 
echoes  here  at  home  like  The  Pair 'Play  for 
Cuba  Cwnmlttee,  no  elected  official^  no  free 
institution,  no  private  citizen's  lift,  liberty 
or  property  will  be  safe. 
But  the  situation  Is  far  from  homeless. 
Communism  can  attract  only  thelthlnnest 
minority  anywhere.  For  every  embittered 
Oswald  in  America,  or  Castro  In  Cuba,  there 
are  thousands  of  young  men  all  pver  the 
world  who  can  be  trained  to  meet,  compete 
with,  and  defeat  them  on  the  mais  media 
battleground. 

What  Is  needed  are  prof esslonals- -or  more 
accurately  a  practical  means  of  supsidizing 
the  efforts  of  private  propagandaj  profes- 
sionals for  freedom.  I  emphasize  t(he  word 
"private"  because  every  Red  revofcitlonary 
from  Lenin,  to  Castro,  to  Oswald,  hai  worked 
as  a  private  citizen  until  after  a  successful 
revolution.  Here  at  the  private  levfel,  using 
words  as  weapons.  Is  where  most  major  bat- 
tles will  be  won  or  lost.  J 

And  here  Is  where  nearly  every  American 
can  help.  Only  a  few  will  have  thejlncUna- 
tlon,  opportunity,  and  training  to  ^^age  and 
win  the  war  of  words  now  going  on.  I  But  all 
can,  and  must — back  the  attack. 

In  buying  this  "Oswald:  Self -Portrait  In 
Red"  you  have  taken  the  flrst  step. I  because 
revenue  from  this  record  Is  helping  INCA 
to  combat  communism  at  the  private  level, 
professionally,  throughout  the  Americas. 

I  for  one,  will  never  forget  theie  living 
words,  which  no  assassin's  bullet  san  ever 
silence  r  1 

President  John  F.  Kennedt.  An<i  so  my 
fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what  your icotin try 
can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  (for  your 
country.  | 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
speak  at  some  length  on  this  general  sub- 
ject soon,  and  I  hope  to  make  public  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Butler  before  tht  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  on  N(^ember 
24, 1963.      

PLANE  PLANT  PLUMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1967.  contains  an  intaresting 
article  entitled  "Three  Hill  Chsdrnjen  Oet 
Plane  Plant  Plums."  In  this  aikicle  It 
Is  pointed  out  that  large  defenie  con- 


tracts have  been  awarded  to  the  districts 
of  three  chairmen.  I  read  excerpts  from 
the  article,  and  thereafter  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  entire 
article.  Tliis  refers  to  a  $1.3  billion 
overall  contract. 

In  the  spring  of  1065,  Lockheed  was  locked 
In  Intense  competition  for  the  C-5A  award 
with  two  other  plane  makers,  Boeing  and 
Douglas. 

To  show  It  cares  about  the  problem  of 
depressed  areas,  Lockheed's  Washington  rep- 
resentatve,  Johnson,  and  aides  visited  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  the  Labor  and 
Commerce  Departments  and  the  Appalachla 
Regional  Commission.  They  said  that  If 
Lockheed  got  the  award.  It  Intended  to  es- 
tablish "several"  subassembly  plants  In  de- 
pressed areas. 

Lockheed  President  Pulver  says  he  knows 
only  that  the  suggestions  came  from  Ver- 
non Johnson,  his  Washington  representative. 

Continuing : 

Johnson  will  not  be  precise  about  what 
part  the  White  House  played,  but  Insists  the 
final  decision  was  Lockheed's  alone. 

Rep.  Evlns,  however,  reports  that  he  was 
told  In  Marietta  by  Lockheed  officials  that  the 
White  House  had  furnished  the  company  a 
list  of  five  favored  congressional  districts — 
including  his. 

Evlns  says  he  understood  that  the  White 
House  asked  that  "consideration  be  given  to 
those  areas"  If  new  plants  were  to  be  built. 

Evlns  recalled  that  he  was  vacationing  In 
Florida  when  a  White  House  aide  telephoned 
to  suggest  that  "you  want  to  drop  by  Lock- 
heed, up  In  Marietta.  Ga.,  to  talk  about  a 
plant. 

He  hastily  prepared  an  elaborate  presen- 
tation of  the  area's  advantages,  but  discov- 
ered on  arrival  there  that  "we  didn't  have 
to  do  much  work"  to  land  It. 

Asked  why  he  thinks  this  happened,  Evlns 
replied: 

"The  South  returns  Its  men  to  Congress 
Instead  of  turning  them  out  every  two 
years." 

Earlier,  he  had  told  Science  magazine  that 
his  "friendship  with  the  President"  and  the 
fact  that  he  managed  President  Johnson's 
1964  campaign  In  Tennessee  probably  had 
"something  to  do  with  It." 

What  has  managing  the  President's 
campaign  In  Tennessee  got  to  do  with  a 
Government  contract? 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  Sec- 
retary McNamara  Issued  a  statement 
boasting  about  the  tremendous  savings 
he  had  achieved  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
now  awarding  about  20  percent  more  of 
the  defense  contracts  on  competitive 
bids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
savings  was  claimed  on  the  basis  that  he 
was  awarding  a  higher  percentage  of 
contracts  on  competitive  bids  than  had 
been  done  heretofore.  The  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  his  savings  on  competi- 
tive bids  and  incentive  bids  ran  from 
10  to  25  percent  over  and  above 
what  it  would  have  cost  had  the  con- 
tracts been  awarded  on  a  politically 
negotiated  basis. 

This  particular  contract  of  $1.3  billion 
obviously  was  negotiated  on  what  could 
be  called  a  most  politically  motivated 


basis.  Areas  were  already  designated 
before  the  contract  was  awarded. 
Therefore  at  the  very  minimum  the  tax- 
payer's loss  or  the  extra  price  paid  on 
this  $1.3  billion  contract,  based  upon  the 
formula  of  the  "whiz  kid  from  Detroit," 
will  be  a  minimum  of  $130  million  more 
that  it  would  have  cost  had  it  been 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  In 
other  words,  it  will  cost  $130  million  for 
the  White  House  to  satisfy  a  series  of 
political  commitments.  I  say  that  that 
is  a  very  high  price  for  the  American 
taxpayers  to  pay.  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration when  asking  for  a  tax  in- 
crease should  be  reminded  that  the  tax- 
payers are  willing  to  pay  for  the  war,  but 
they  are  getting  tired  of  buying  votes  for 
the  Great  Society. 

There  is  on  the  calendar  now  S.  665,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  other  equipment 
in  the  Defense  Department. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  on  that 
bill  which  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  future  to  award  the  con- 
tracts on  a  competitive  bid  basis  rather 
than  continuing  ttiis  i>olitically  negoti- 
ated formula,  as  outlined  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

White  House  Assist  for  Districts  REPORTm: 
Three  Hill  Chairmen  Get  Plane  Plant 
Plums 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

With  a  reported  assist  from  the  White 
House,  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  has  es- 
tablished subassembly  plants  for  the  world's 
largest  military  airplane  In  the  home  districts 
of  three  pKJwerful  House  committee  chair- 
men. 

The  lucky  lawmakers  are: 

Joe  L.  Evlns  (D-Tenn.),  who  heads  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
and  Housing. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.).  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-W.  Va.),  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

A  fourth  Democrat.  Walter  H.  Moeller  of 
Ohio,  also  was  blessed  with  a  subassembly 
plant  for  the  giant  C-5A  transport  plane. 
But  It  didn't  save  Moeller  from  defeat  last 
November  at  the  hands  of  a  Republican. 

The  C-5A  contract,  at  $1.3  billion.  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  single  Industrial  con- 
tract In  history. 

To  land  the  new  plants,  each  Representa- 
tive made  a  journey  to  Lockheed-Georgia's 
headquarters  In  Marietta.  Ga.,  In  November. 
1965.  Lockheed  officials  and  at  least  one 
of  the  lawmakers  say  the  Invitations  for  these 
unusual  Industry-hunting  trips  were  ex- 
tended through  the  White  House. 

When  they  arrived  at  Marietta,  the  Con- 
gressmen found  they  had  no  need  to  be 
supersalesmen  for  their  districts.  The  sub- 
assembly plants  had  already  been  arranged: 
all  they  needed  to  do  was  announce  the 
happy  news  to  the  folks  back  home. 

Rep.  Evlns  said  he  was  told  that  the  White 
House  gave  Lockheed  a  "list"  of  where  Its 
subassembly  plants  should  go.  Lockheed 
said  It  did  receive  White  House  suggeetlons, 
but  that  "the  final  decisions  were  made  by 
Lockheed  and  nobody  else." 

Lockheed-Georgia's  president,  W.  A.  Pulver, 
and  Its  Washington  representative,  Vernon 
Johnson,  say  the  subassembly  plants,  each 
of  which  will  employ  fewer  than  200  persons. 
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jgn  do  their  work  as  cheaply  as  It  could  be 
aone  at  Marietta. 

Several  years  ago.  Lockheed  had  estab- 
Uslied  two  other  subassembly  plants  In  con- 
nection with  an  earlier  defense  contract.  One 
l»nded  in  Charleston.  S.C..  the  home  of 
caiftlrman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D)  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  other  Is  In 
tiM  district  of  Rep.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  a 
West  Virginia  Republican. 

Ixxkheed's  main  plant  at  Marietta.  Ga.. 
Just  outside  Atlante.  Is  In  the  home  State 
d  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Iiockheed-Georgla  Co.  Is  a  division  of  the 
I^kheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

It  was  RusseU  who  received  the  first 
"leak"  that  Lockheed  would  win  the  Intense 
competition  for  the  C-5A  transport  contract. 
First  hints  of  the  subassembly  saga  ap- 
peared this  week  In  Science  magazine  In  an 
article  about  Evlns.  As  pieced  together  from 
mat  account  and  from  Interviews,  this  Is 
what  occurred: 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  Lockheed  was  locked 
in  intense  competition  for  the  C-5A  award 
with  two  other  plane  makers,  Boeing  and 
Douglas. 

To  show  It  cares  about  the  problem  of  de- 
pressed areas,  Lockheed's  Washington  repre- 
sentative, Johnson,  and  aides  visited  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  the  Labor  and 
Commerce  Departments  and  the  Appalachla 
Regional  Commission.  They  said  that  if 
Lockheed  got  the  award.  It  Intended  to  estab- 
llih  "several"  subassembly  plants  In  de- 
pressed areas. 

Moreover,  according  to  Johnson,  the  firm 
asked  for  suggestions  from  the  Government 
about  needy  locations.  The  White  House  and 
other  agencies  obliged,  he  said.  After  It  won 
the  contract  on  Sept.  30.  1965,  Lockheed's 
Washington  office  began  to  narrow  down  "20 
or  25"  proposed  locations. 

As  a  result  of  that  winnowing  and  secret 
site  visits,  four  locations  were  picked:  Shel- 
byvllle,  Tenn.  (Evlns's  district) ;  Unlontown, 
Pa.  (Morgan's);  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.  (Stag- 
gers' district);  and  Logan,  Ohio  (Moeller's). 

Lockheed  President  Pulver  says  he  knows 
only  that  the  suggestions  came  from  Vernon 
Johnson,  his  Washington  representative. 
Johnson  will  not  be  precise  about  what  part 
the  White  House  played,  but  Insists  the  final 
decision  was  Lockheed's  alone. 

Bep.  Evlns,  however,  reports  that  he  was 
told  In  Marietta  by  Lockheed  officials  that 
the  White  House  had  furnished  the  company 
a  list  of  five  favored  congressional  districts — 
including  his. 

Evlns  says  he  tinderstood  that  the  White 
House  asked  that  "consideration  be  given  to 
those  areas"  If  new  plants  were  to  be  built. 

Evlns  recalled  that  he  was  vacationing  in 
Florida  when  a  White  House  aide  telephoned 
to  suggest  that  "you  want  to  drop  by  Lock- 
heed, up  In  Marietta.  Ga.."  to  talk  about  a 
plant. 

He  hastily  prepared  an  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  the  area's  advantages,  but  discovered 
on  arrival  there  that  "we  didn't  have  to  do 
much  work"  to  land  It. 

Asked  why  he  thinks  this  happened,  Evlns 
replied: 

"The  South  returns  its  men  to  Congress 
Instead  of  turning  them  out  every  two  years." 

Earlier,  he  had  told  Science  magazine  that 
his  "friendship  with  the  President"  and  the 
fact  that  he  managed  President  Johnson's 
1964  campaign  In  Tennessee  probably  had 
"something  to  do  with  It." 

Of  the  White  House  contact  with  the  Con- 
gressmen, the  Lockheed  Washington  repre- 
sentative said:  "After  we  selected  the  areas. 
we  cut  them  (the  White  House)  In  on  the 
act.   That's  normal  courtesy." 

He  would  not  say  which  White  House 
official  was  Involved  In  the  various  contacts, 
nor  did  Evlns  recall  exactly  who  made  con- 
tact with  him.  White  House  news  secretary 
George  Christian  said  he  had  "no  knowledge" 
of  the  affair. 


At  his  home  In  Keyser.  W.  Va.,  Rep.  Stag- 
gers could  not  recall  who  notified  him  to 
travel  to  Marietta  about  the  subassembly 
plant,  but  said  he  did  not  think  It  was  the 
White  House. 

"I  didn't  do  a  thing."  Staggers  said. 
"When  I  went  to  Marietta,  they  told  me  the 
plant  was  coming  to  Martlnsburg." 

Efforts  to  reach  Rep.  Morgan  were  unavaU- 
Ing.  Former  Rep.  Moeller  could  not  be 
reached. 


CORRECTION  OF  A  LIBEL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  be  familiar  with  the  case  of  Bogdan 
Stashynsky,  the  former  member  of  the 
Soviet  terror  apparatus  who  in  1962  sur- 
rendered to  the  West  German  authori- 
ties and  confessed  to  having  murdered 
two  UkrainlEin  nationalists  leaders  in 
West  Germany  on  the  direct  orders  of 
Moscow. 

The  distinguished  German  jurist  who 
served  as  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  at  the  trial  of 
Stashynsky  in  the  German  High  Court 
at  Karlsruh,  was  Dr.  Heinrich  Jagusch. 
I  was  able  to  discuss  the  Stashynsky  case 
at  length  with  Dr.  Jagusch  when  I  was 
in  Germany  in  April  1964  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  into  the  operations 
of  the  Soviet  murder  apparatus. 

In  last  November's  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man monthly  magazine  Magnum,  Dr. 
Jagusch  was  grossly  slandered  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  said  that  he  "had  actively 
been  engaged  in  the  bloodthirsty  judici- 
ary of  the  SS  state".  In  an  age  when  a 
growing  minority  of  writers  in  every 
country  are  disposed  to  regard  the  right 
to  libel  as  a  privilege  of  their  profes- 
sion, I  found  it  encouraging  to  note  that 
Magnum  magazine,  when  the  facts  were 
brought  to  its  attention,  published  a  full 
and  forthright  apology  to  Dr.  Jagusch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  translation  of 
the  "rectification"  issued  by  Magnum 
magazine  relating  to  its  attack  on  Dr. 
Jagusch,  together  with  a  translation  of 
the  letter  which  the  editors  of  Magnum 
sent  me  personally  on  December  20. 1966. 
Both  translations  were  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  rectification  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Publishing  House, 
KoLiN,  December  20.  1966. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  With  reference  to  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  retired  President  of  the 
Senate  Dr.  Heinrich  Jagusch  in  our  Novem- 
ber edition  "The  Germans'  Lost  Paradises" 
we  recently  published  the  enclosed  rectifica- 
tion in  several  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  who  had  read  our 
first  publication  will  know  of  this  rectifica- 
tion or  of  Its  contents  Inasmuch  as  our  next 
Magnum  issue  will  be  published  at  a  later 
date.  Dr.  Jagusch,  for  this  reason,  wishes  to 
personally  bring  to  your  knowledge  the  en- 
closed rectification. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Du  Mont  Schauberg, 

Magnum  Editor's  Office. 

RECTEraCATION 

In  our  article  "The  Germans'  Lost  Para- 
dises" published  In  Magnum,  Number  69  of 
November  1966,  we  stated: 

Dr.   Heinrich   Jagusch,   before    being   ap- 


pointed President  of  the  Senate  at  the  Feder- 
al Supreme  Court,  "had  actively  been  en- 
gaged In  the  bloodthirsty  Judiciary  of  the 
SS-State."    This  Is  false. 

Retired  President  of  the  Senate  Dr.  Hein- 
rich Jagusch  entered  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration only  after  his  second  Judicial  state 
examination  in  1946  at  a  time  when  our  Judi- 
cial system  was  being  rebuilt.  Prior  to  that 
be  had  been  serving  with  the  fighting  units 
of  the  Army  In  Africa,  Italy  and  France. 
During  this  time  he  had  not  been  active  as 
a  criminal  Judge,  public  prosecutor  or  in  any 
other  related  capacity  with  any  law  courts. 

We  retract  our  statements  and  request  the 
public  to  take  due  notice  of  this  rectifica- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  our  publication  we 
showed  a  photograph  of  retired  President  of 
the  Senate,  Dr.  Heinrich  Jagusch,  on  page 
44  In  which  he  appears  In  the  official  attire 
of  a  Judge  and  which  also  reveals  that  he 
had  been  wounded  by  war  action.  We  espe- 
claUy  regret  that  we  had  used  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  the  term  "Type"  [character]  and 
rendered  such  a  derogatory  service  to  Dr. 
Jagusch 's  reputation. 

We  apologized  to  him.  He  accepted  our 
apologies.  We  wish  to  inform  the  public  of 
our  regrets. 

Dr.  TJlrich  Sonnemann. 
Chiet  Editor  for  the  Issue  "The  Germans' 
Lost  Paradises". 

Cologne,  December  7, 1966. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  J.  ROBERT 
OPPENHEIMER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  this  weekend  of  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  has  taken  from  us  a  man  who 
blended  scientific  genius  with  a  profound 
sensitivity  to  the  awful  burden  he  gave  to 
mankind.  After  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  a  reality.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said  that 
"men  of  our  time  will  never  have  a  sense 
of  security."  Troubled  by  an  environ- 
ment which  seemed  to  foster  a  nuclear 
arms  race,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  began  to 
doubt  and  to  question.  But  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  early  1950's  doubt  was  taken 
to  be  a  sign  of  personal  instability,  criti- 
cism to  be  the  first  blush  of  treason. 
Disagreement  with  Dr.  Oppenheimer  soon 
became  public  persecution,  inquiry  be- 
came inquisition. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  is  dead.  Let 
us  remember  not  only  what  his  special 
genius  did  for  us;  let  us  also  remember 
what  we  did  to  him.  In  many  ways,  his 
memory  will  be  best  served  if  we  recognize 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  the  capacity  to 
persecute  dissenters,  and  to  smother 
those  who  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  impressive  and  thought-pro- 
voking obituary  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer, 
written  by  Alfred  Friendly,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oppenheimer:    Scientist  Beset  by 
Political   Ills 

(By  AUred  Friendly) 

//  the  radiance  of  a  thousand  suns  were  to 
burst  into  the  sky,  that  would  be  like  the 
splendor  of  the  Mighty  One  .  .  .  I  am  become 
Death,  the  destroyer  of  worlds." 

The  words  are  from  the  Hindu  holy  book, 
the  Bhagavad-Glta,  and  are  the  ones  that 
Robert  Opi>enhelmer  said  wrote  themselves 
on  his  mind  when  the  first  atom  bomb  turned 
night  into  day  over  the  New  Mexican  desert. 

He  was  the  creator  of  the  bomb,  and  In  a 
way  it  was  to  destroy  his  world. 
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When  the  story  of  Los  Alamos  could  be 
told  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  light  of  Op- 
penhelmer's  fame  waa  as  bright  is  his  bomb. 
He  was  showered  with  gratitude  >nd  acclaim, 
honored  and  even  revered.  He  w^  propelled 
to  positions  of  vast  Influence,  ^s  status  In 
the  world  of  science  was  close  to  pracxilar. 


OEGaiU>S>    .    .    .   BONO 

Nine  years  later  he  was  deijaollshed  by 
official  order  of  his  government,  acting 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Copimisslon. 

Nine  years  after  that,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon  awarded  him  Its  hlfehest  honor 
and  $50,000.  as  a  geetxire  of  rtparatlon  or 
maybe  contrition.  He  might  ha^e  been  more 
pleased  with  an  official  validation  of  a  posi- 
tion he  took  In  March,  1954,  when  his  world 
came  down  around  his  ears: 

"I  cannot  .  .  .  accept  the  suggestion  that 
I  am  unfit  for  public  service  •  ■ '  ■  I  bave  re- 
called Instances  where  I  acted  unwisely. 
What  I  have  hoped  for  was,  not  (that  I  could 
wholly  avoid  error,  but  that  I  blight  learn 
from  It.  What  I  have  learned  Aas,  I  think, 
made  me  more  fit  to  serve  my  country." 

But  when  he  died  Saturday  night,  no  for- 
mal action  had  been  taken  to  txpunge  the 
official  mark  of  "security  risk."  It  Is  a 
legitimate  question — although  1«  has  no  an- 
swer— to  ask  how  many  people  efer  sincerely 
believed  that  he  would  betray  i\\a  country's 
secrets.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  Imore  than  a 
corpwral's  guard  believe  that  no^. 

His  tragedy  was  close  to  classical:  the 
towering  flgiire  dazzling  In  trlumbh.  prldeful, 
and  thereupon  shattered.  But  his  destruc- 
tion was  only  In  part  his  own  doing,  and  the 
rest  was  accomplished  less  by  tl^e  gods  than 
by  men. 

TRAGEDY   OF   THE   AGE  I 

His  tragedy  was  also  an  epiiome  of  the 
tradegy  of  the  age.  It  was  th^  product  of 
the  Cold  War  and  changed  clicimistances. 
Paced  for  the  first  time  since  1|14  with  the 
fact  that  America  could  be  attacked  on  Its 
own  soil,  too  many  of  Its  peowe  found  an 
answer  to  their  anxiety  In  braiding  others 
SA  less  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  |an  explana- 
tion of  their  dilemma  In  attributing  It  to 
someone's  treason.  | 

Rejection  of  simplistic  answfrs  to  prob- 
lems of  national  security,  fallurelto  subscribe 
to  an  ofdained  level  of  bloody-polndedneas, 
and  too  often,  mere  dissent  aftd  non-con- 
formity, could  mark  a  man  as  aj  Communist 
or  servant  of  communism. 

In  this  period,  Oppenhelmer  was  the  most 
important  figure  to  be  attticked]  and  one  of 
the  last.  His  case,  one  can  see  |n  hindsight, 
same  as  the  climax. 

His  career  had  two  climaxes.  One  was  on 
July  16,  1945,  at  Alamagordo.  N.^1.,  with  the 
explosion  of  the  world's  first  Ssslon  bomb, 
the  creation  of  which  he  dlrectedl.  The  other 
was  on  June  1,  1954,  when  a  special  security 
board  found  him  "loyal"  but  up'^t  to  serve 
his  government  or  know  Its  futitre  secrets. 

Oppenhelmer  was  to  go  on  Ifor  another 
dozen  years  of  distinguished  work.  In  books 
and  speeches.  In  scientific  reports  and  most 
of  all.  In  his  direction  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  at  Princeton.  He  was  to 
get  the  Enrico  Perml  Award.  But  that  was 
anticlimax.  i 

He  accepted  the  award,  on  pec.  2.  1963, 
with  his  cTJStomary  quiet  \ijbanlty.  On 
learning  of  his  selection,  he  said:  "Most  of 
us  look  to  the  good  opinion  of  o^ir  colleagues 
and  to  the  good  will  and  confluence  of  our 
government.     I  am  no  exceptloi)-" 

But  the  earlier  r\Ulng  against  him,  which 
would  have  criished  any  man.  i  hit  Oppen- 
helmer harder  than  his  frlentos,  had  ex- 
pected. He  grew  gray  and  withdrawn,  and 
the  preternatural  youthfulness  of  his  looks 
and  manner  gave  way  quickly  to  the  years. 

A    CKnJ)    PRODIGY 

Jullua  Robert  Oppenlielmer-^"Oppie"  to 
his  friends — was  bom  AprU  22,  1904,  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  Jewish  family  In  New  York 


City.  He  was  a  child  prodigy,  at  11  the 
yoxingest  member  of  the  New  Tork  Mlneral- 
oglcal  Society.  He  remembered  himself  a5 
"an  unctuovis,  repulsively  good  little  boy." 

He  graduated  In  three  years  from  Harvard, 
summa  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Postgraduate  work  In  Cambridge  and  Ooet- 
tengen  followed;  then  back  to  Harvard  and 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
again  Europe.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  In  1929  and  for  the  next  12  years 
studied  and  taught  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  the  University  of 
California,  at  Berkeley. 

In  those  days,  theoretical  physics  was  al- 
most a  European  monopoly.  Oppenhelmer 
became  If  not  the  founder  of  the  American 
school,  then  at  least  the  center.  His  own 
contributions  In  elementary  particles  and 
cosmic  rays  were  brilliant,  vastly  Important 
and — as  Is  usual  with  theoretical  physicists — 
they  were  made  before  he  became  40. 

He  was  also — as  he  was  one  day  forced  to 
confess,  ashen-faced  and  hands  twisting  at 
his  security  hearing — "an  Idiot." 

SHUNKED     CURRENTS    EVENTS 

He  read  happily  In  seven  languages  and 
then  took  up  an  eighth,  Sanskrit,  In  order  to 
study  books  like  the  Bhagavad-Glta.  But 
he  read  no  newspapers  or  magazines  on  cur- 
rent affairs.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
Interest  in  the  news  of  the  day.  He  had  no 
telephone  or  radio.  He  learned  of  the  stock 
market  crash  long  after  the  event.  He  never 
voted  until  1936. 

"I  had  no  understanding  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  his  society,"  he  was  to  plead  when 
his  troubles  came  upon  him. 

When  awareness  dawned — through  "smol- 
dering fury  about  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
In  Germany"  and  exposure  to  what  the  de- 
pression was  doing  to  his  students — he  was 
a  sheep  for  the  shearing. 

COMMUNIST  FRIENDS 

His  associates,  even  his  loves,  were  Com- 
munists. He  was  never  persuaded  to  become 
a  Party  member  and  his  Infatuation  was 
short  lived.  But  he  "liked  the  new  sense  of 
companionship,  and  at  the  time  felt  that  I 
was  coming  to  be  part  of  the  life  of  my  time 
and  country." 

He  contributed  left  and  right — or  rather, 
mainly  left — to  all  manner  of  "united  front," 
which  Is  to  say  Communist,  causes.  He  made 
friends  and,  as  a  decent  man  will,  kept  them 
and  tried  to  protect  them  and  help  them.  It 
was  his  undoing. 

His  brilliant  scientific  reputation  led  to 
his  appointment  as  head  of  the  lat>oratory 
that  was  to  make  the  atom  bomb,  located  at 
his  recommendation  at  Los  Alamos,  N.M., 
which  he  had  known  as  a  vacationer. 

COLLEAGUE  OF  "GREATS" 

The  greats  of  nuclear  physics  and  those 
who  were  to  become  great  In  the  years  to 
follow  were  his  colleagues.  Most  were  im- 
stlntlng  In  their  adoration  of  the  man;  all, 
even  those  who  became  his  enemies,  gave 
him  full  credit  for  a  stupendous  administra- 
tive, organizational,  scientific — and  in- 
spired— accomplishment. 

In  the  early  stages,  he  underwent  repeated 
security  Investigations.  His  left-wing  asso- 
ciations had  been  abundant  and  obvious.  He 
came  clean  before  his  Interrogators  about 
most  of  them,  and  his  security  file  grew  thick- 
er and  thicker. 

But  for  a  period,  he  played  a  fool's  game 
In  one  episode.  A  friend  named  Haakon  Che- 
valier, professor  of  French  at  Berkeley,  came 
to  Oppenhelmer  early  In  the  war  to  say  that 
he  knew  a  Soviet  agent  or  sympathizer  who 
wanted  to  transmit  to  Russia  scientific  se- 
crets of  the  sort  Oppenhelmer  was  working 
on. 

Chevalier's  role  In  the  matter  Is  subject 
to  dispute.  Oppenhelmer  maintained  that 
Chevalier  came  as  a  friend  to  alert  him  to  a 
danger.     Security  agents,  to  whom  Oppen- 


helmer later  told  the  story,  professed  to  «e« 
Chevalier  as  an  Intermediary. 

WARNED  or  DANGER 

Oppenhelmer  had  rejected  the  proposal  out 
of  hand,  as  "terribly  wrong."  But  It  was  not 
until  some  time  later,  when  he  was  less  nalvt 
and  more  troubled,  that  he  volunteered  the 
story  to  Army  security  people,  trying  to  cali 
their  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  would. 
be  spy  and  the  danger  he  represented. 

But  he  Invented  a  childish  cock-and-bui; 
story  to  escape  revealing  the  Involvement  o; 
Chevalier. 

In  later  Interrogations,  Oppenhelmer  «« 
obliged  to  tell  the  truth,  but  the  epistt 
remained  In  his  files,  ugly  enough  as  It  m 
and,  when  the  McCarthy  era  dawnet 
devastating. 

There  was  more.  Even  after  the  move  tt 
Los  Alamos,  Oppenhelmer  spent  a  night  wJtl 
an  old  love,  a  Communist.  His  own  wUj, 
Kathertne,  had  been  the  widow  of  a  Coo- 
munlst  killed  fighting  for  the  loyalists  in 
Spain.  She,  too,  had  been  a  Party  member 
brlefiy,  before  her  disillusionment.  His 
brother,  his  sister-ln-law,  a  host  of  earllo 
associates,  were  In  the  thick  of  far  left 
associations  and  causes.  He  continued  see- 
ing some  of  them. 

No  one  who  became  personally  mired  In 
the  slough  of  the  Communist  environment 
ever  emerged  completely,  gracefully,  Oppen- 
helmer told  a  reporter-friend  In  later  yean. 
His  own  exit,  he  concluded  sadly,  was  not 
without  awkwardness. 

THE    SWORD    OF    DAMOCLES 

After  the  first  A-bomb  was  exploded,  Op- 
penbeimer  had  said,  "Men  of  our  time  wii; 
never  have  a  sense  of  security."  In  a  seoM 
quite  different  from  the  context  of  his  r^ 
mark,  the  statement  was  terribly  true  lor 
him,  personally.  For  all  that  he  was  lion- 
ized and  given  positions  of  power  after  tht 
war,  he  knew  that  he  lived  under  a  sword  o! 
Damocles. 

He  received  a  host  of  Important  sclentlflc 
and  governmental  assignments.  With  Dean 
Acheson  and  David  E.  Llllenthal,  later  to  b^ 
come  first  chairman  of  the  AEC,  he  drafted 
the  so-called  Baruch  plan  for  lnternatlon»: 
nuclear  control.  Almost  as  a  matter  o' 
course,  he  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
new  AEC's  General  Advisory  Committee,  the 
key  sclentlflc  council  of  the  agency. 

In  the  light  of  two  decades  of  hindsight, 
It  Is  now  clear  that  the  policy  positions  he 
took  In  that  Job  were  the  cause  of  the  attaci 
that  brought  him  down. 

When  news  that  the  Russians  had  ex- 
ploded their  first  atomic  bomb  came  on  Sept 
23,  1949,  the  almost  automatic  reaction  ol » 
large  group  of  atomic  scientists  and  mllltair 
figures  was  to  urge  the  Immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The  theoreti- 
cal possibility  of  making  "the  Super"  was 
widely  understood. 

DISPUTE   WITH   TELLER 

Among  the  proponents  of  this  counter  to 
the  Russian  achievement  was  Edward  Tel 
ler,  another  atomic  scientist  of  towering 
reputation.  He  had.  In  fact,  worked  on  the 
project  at  Los  Alamos  during  the  war  yean 
and  was  angry  and  frustrated  that  the  Idea 
had  been  dropped.  Initially,  he  and  "Op- 
pie"  had  been  friends,  members  of  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  but  bitterness,  envy  and 
much  animosity  had  developed. 

To  the  horror  of  Teller  and  some  others, 
partlc\ilarly  In  the  Air  Force,  It  was  learned 
that  Oppenhelmer  and  the  entire  General 
Advisory  Committee  were  recommending 
against  developing  the  H-bomb.  Their  rea- 
sons were  diverse. 

Some  felt  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
fusion  weapon,  under  methods  then  con- 
ceived, would  divert  so  much  facilities  and 
material  from  the  manufactxire  of  atomic 
bombs  that  the  United  States  would  end 
up  with  less  rather  than  more  nuclear  power 
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there  would  be  a  lesser,  rather  than  a  bigger 
bang  for  a  buck. 

CONTROVERSY    DEVELOPS 

Others  were  for  making  a  unilateral  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States  would 
forgo  any  attempt  to  make  an  H-bomb,  and 
dBinand  that  the  Soviet  Union  follow  suit. 

Others  espoused  a  poUUcal  view  about 
which  history  has  not  yet  given — may  never 
give— Its  verdict. 

Their  contention  was  that  If  ever  the  H- 
bomb  could  be  built,  Russia  could  build  it 
too.  Then  both  nations  would  end  up  by 
having  created  a  weapon  more  dangerous  to 
their  survival  than  either  nation  was  to  the 
otlier  without  the  bomb. 

Accordingly,  they  argued,  this  was  the  mo- 
ment to  go  to  the  Russians  with  this  fore- 
cast In  the  hope  that  a  new  try  for  negotia- 
tions could  be  begun,  bom  out  of  common 
terror  of  the  greater  enemy. 

The  AEC  backed  the  recommendation,  3  to 
2,  but  President  Truman  decided  otherwise. 

In  security  hearings  five  years  later,  Op- 
penhelmer was  accused  of  thwarting  progress 
on  the  H-bomb  project.  On  examination,  the 
charge  boiled  dovra  to  the  assertion  that  his 
lack  of  enthusiasm  deterred  other  scientists 
from  putting  their  heart  and  talents  into  the 
program.  No  shred  of  evidence  for  the  com- 
plaint was  ever  adduced. 

FOUGHT   BY    AIR   FORCE 

As  was  later  to  appear,  the  most  powerful, 
though  covert,  enemy  of  Oppenhelmer  was 
the  Air  Force.  Its  strategy  then  was  the  H- 
bomb,  first  and  last. 

Oppenhelmer  was  In  a  position  of  power, 
with  vast  Influence  because  of  his  enormous 
reputation.  Once  having  lost  the  battle  over 
the  H-bomb,  he  went  on  to  argue  against  to- 
ttl  reliance  on  It.  He  urged  additional 
means  of  defense — radar  nets  and  tactical 
atomic  weapons— which  the  Air  Force  was 
later  to  embrace  but  which  then  seemed  like 
devices  that  would  drain  money  from  their 
one-and-only. 

The  attack  on  Oppenhelmer  did  not  come 
until  1953,  by  which  time  McCarthylsm  was 
at  its  apogee.  The  Wisconsin  Senator  never 
took  aim  at  Oppenhelmer,  but  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  epidemic  nonetheless.  Stupidities 
and  pieces  of  naivete,  even  unwise  friend- 
ships that  once  could  have  been  forgiven, 
now  appeared  as  proof  of  subversive  con- 
spiracy, and  military  opinions  that  fell  short 
of  orthodox  gung  ho-lsm  became  treason  per 
ae.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Oppenhelmer 
was  a  sitting  duck  for  those  out  to  destroy 
hla  Influence. 

In  November,  1953,  William  L.  Borden, 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  who  had 
studied  Oppenhelmer's  security  file,  wrote  to 
FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  proclaiming 
that  "more  probably  than  not  J.  Robert  Op- 
penhelmer Is  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
Hoover,  in  turn,  sent  the  letter  and  Oppen- 
helmer's flJe  to  the  AEC. 

Its  then  chairman,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  had 
reviewed  It  years  before  and  had  voted  for 
Oppenhelmer's  clearance.  Earlier,  before  he 
had  seen  the  file,  Strauss  had  been  respon- 
sible for  Oppenhelmer's  1947  appointment  as 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton. 

But  the  times,  if  not  the  file,  had  changed. 
Strauss  referred  the  matter  to  President 
Elsenhower,  who  ordered  an  investigation 
and,  in  the  interim,  a  "blank  wall"  erected 
between  the  scientist  and  all  classified  In- 
formation. The  former  President's  descrip- 
tion of  the  episode  In  his  book,  "The  White 
Rouse  Tears,"  is  an  artless  admission  that  he 
acted  in  fear  of  McCarthy. 

OUTCOME   FORESEEN 

The  hearings  were  held  throughout  May, 
1954.  Oppenhelmer  knew  what  the  outcome 
would  be  before  it  started.  "They  Just 
couldn't  let  me  win,"  he  said. 


Prom  the  first  day.  It  was  clear  that  the 
process  was  an  inquisition,  a  trial  without 
the  legal  safeguards  a  court  guarantees  a 
defendant.  Why  Oppenhelmer  and  his  coun- 
sel tolerated  it  is  an  unanswered  question. 
Forty  vrttnesses  testified.  The  transcript 
ran  to  993  fine-print  pages.  The  Chevalier 
incident  and  Oppenhelmer's  attitude  toward 
the  H-bomb  were  the  cardinal  points. 

Most  of  the  witnesses.  Including  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  science  and  govern- 
aent,  were  ardent  in  their  defense  of  Oppen- 
helmer.    Nobel  Prize  winner  I.  I.  Rabl,  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell : 

"We  had  an  A-bomb  and  a  whole  series 
of  It  .  .  .  and  what  more  do  you  want,  mer- 
maids?" 

The  adverse  witness  who  counted  heaviest 
was  Teller.  "I  would  feel  personally  more 
secure  if  public  matters  would  rest  in  other 
hands,"  he  said. 

The  security  board  found  that  America 
owed  Oppenhelmer  "a  great  debt  for  loyal 
and  magnificent  service"  and  voted,  2  to  1, 
that  his  future  employment  was  not  In  Its 
best  Interest.  The  AEC  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion, 4  to  1. 

Furious  rage  at  the  decision,  particularly 
among  scientists  and  liberals,  here  and 
abroad,  ensued.  The  scars  have  not  entirely 
healed  yet. 

Oppenhelmer  continued  his  post  at  Prince- 
ton and  when  his  term  expired,  Strauss,  by 
then  president  of  the  Institute,  saw  to  Op- 
penhelmer's reappointment.  Somehow  the 
two  men  accommodated  to  a  relationship 
that  to  an  outsider,  seemed  like  something 
that  only  Franz  Kafka  could  have  Invented. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  Oppenhelmer's 
normally  quiet  and  reserved  demeanor,  and  a 
mannerism  of  patient  salntliness,  tended  to 
Increase.  He  seemed  much  older  and  more 
remote.  The  gaiety  and  the  flashes  of  intel- 
lectual arrogance  and  impatience  almost  dis- 
appeared. 

LEAVES  INSTITUTE 

He  resigned  formally  from  the  directorship 
of  the  Institute  in  June,  1966,  but  ill  health 
had  reduced  his  actlviOes  there  some  time 
before. 

After  the  detonation  of  the  first  A-bombs. 
Oppenhelmer  wrote  words  now  become  fa- 
mous: 

"In  some  sort  of  crude  sense  which  no 
vulgarity,  no  humor,  no  overstatement  can 
quite  extinguish,  the  physicists  have  known 
sin;  and  this  is  a  knowledge  which  they  can- 
not lose." 

If  the  bomb  was  sin,  Oppenhelmer,  as  Its 
chief  creator,  was  presximably  chief  sinner. 
But  In  the  end,  he  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning. 


THE  REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CRIME   COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice for  a  report  tliat  focuses  attention 
on  the  extent  of  crime  that  pervades 
American  society  today  and  methods  that 
can  be  employed  to  reduce  it. 

In  any  such  consideration,  we  must 
be  concerned  not  only  with  preventing 
crime  and  eliminating  it  when  it  appears, 
but  equally  with  the  protection  of  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

I  agree  with  the  report's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  should 
greatly  expand  its  support  of  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  the  States  and  cities. 
I  most  prefer  the  approach  used  in  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.  which  I  cosponsored  last  week.  Al- 
though It  creates  an  incentive  through 
Federal  grants,  this  legislation  leaves  the 


initiative  for  specific  action  with  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  report's  rec- 
ommendation that  calls  for  the  abolition 
of  the  oflBce  of  U.S.  Commissioner.  That 
is  the  Federal  oflQcer  who  Issues  arrests 
and  search  warrants,  fixes  bail,  and  holds 
preliminary  hearings  in  f-elony  cases.  I 
most  prefer  the  alternative  recommenda- 
tion that  the  office  be  oyerhauled  by 
improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  these  officers,  placing 
them  on  a  salary  basis,  training  them  for 
the  job,  and  requiring  that  they  be  at- 
torneys. I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  substantially  accomplish 
this  overhaul.  The  UJ3.  Commissioners 
can  perform  many  vital  functions  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Federal  court  system  and 
leave  the  Federal  judiciary  with  more 
time  to  devote  itself  to  dealing  with 
trials  and  other  more  complex  court- 
room procedures. 

I  agree  emphatically  that  we  must  deal 
more  vigorously  with  organized  crime 
and  that  we  should  grant  Immunity  to 
witnesses  under  certain  specified  circum- 
stances. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

There  needs  also  to  be,  In  the  fight 
against  organized  crime,  legislation  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  obstruct  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation. While  it  is  presently  a  crime 
to  obstruct  an  actual  proceeding,  there  is 
a  serious  loophole  In  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion stage  of  an  inquiry.  I  have  joined 
with  other  Senators  In  proposing  such 
legislation. 

I  concur  most  wholeheartedly  In  the 
Commission's  conclusion  that: 

The  quaUty  of  the  Judiciary  In  large  meas- 
ure determines  the  quality  of  jiistlce. 

The  quality  of  the  judiciary  also  deter- 
mines whether  equity  is  done.  The 
Commission  points  out  that  there  are 
presently  ineffective  screening  proce- 
dures In  the  States  for  potential  candi- 
dates for  the  judiciary.  I  endorse  this 
approach  and  would  further  like  to  see 
such  a  screening  procedure  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  To  this  end,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  proposing  a  Judicial 
Service  Commission,  that  would  recom- 
mend to  the  President  the  most  qualified 
men  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench. 

I  commend  the  Commission  for  its 
careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally important  area  of  American 
life  today. 


LANGUAGE  STUDY  AT  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
become  highly  proficient  In  foreign  lan- 
guages. This  proficiency  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  professional  competence  of 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  who  execute 
American  foreign  policy  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  an  achievement  In  which 
the  Foreign  Service,  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  can  take  justifiable 
pride,  and  one  for  which  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute's  School  of  Language 
Studies  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

The  measure  of  the  great  progress  of 
recent  years  in  Foreign  Service  language 
proficiency  is  the  striking  Increase  in  the 
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number  of  Foreign  Service  oQlcers  who 
have  achieved  an  S-3  rating — the  level  of 
competence  at  which  an  Ind  vldual  Is 
Judged  to  be  able  to  make  e£Fec|ive  use  of 
a  language — in  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  1956,  only  1,501  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  out  of  3,033  then  in  the  For- 
eign Service  claimed  an  S-3  levtl  of  pro- 
ficiency in  any  foreign  language.  Since 
then  the  language  program  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  with  the  result  that  the  3,470 
Foreign  Service  officers  on  duty  In  August 
1966  possessed  a  total  of  3,206  t^ted  pro- 
ficiencies at  the  level  of  S-3  or  above. 

The  meaning  of  this  in  ooerational 
terms  Is  that  almost  all  Foreian  Service 
personnel  assigned  to  American  em- 
bassies and  consulates  now  speajt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which)  they  are 
assigned,  and  many  of  them  spefak  it  very 
well  indeed.  Obviously,  this  llinguistic 
competence  has  increased  the  ability  of 
our  Foreign  Service  officers  both!  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  and  to  aciiuire  and 
report  information  about  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

The  success  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute School  of  Language  Studies  is  at- 
tributable to  two  principal  factors.  The 
first  is  the  development  and  use  by  the 
school  of  Imaginative  leaml|ig  tech- 
niques— techniques  which  afe  being 
widely  imitated  in  schools  and  colleges 
around  the  country  as  well  as  in  training 
programs  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  second  and  decisive  reascin  for  the 
success  of  the  Foreign  Service] Institute 
language  program  Is  the  high  duality  of 
Its  administrators,  linguists,  ana  instruc- 
tors. In  1951  the  Foreign  Sefvice  In- 
stitute had  14  language  Instnictors;  In 
1966  it  had  116,  teaching  30  languages. 
More  important  than  their  numbers, 
however,  are  the  high  qualiflctitions  of 
the  Instructors :  all  are  well  educated  na- 
tive speakers  of  the  language  they  teach ; 
many  have  contributed  to  the  language 
textbooks  which  are  published  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute:  and,] in  addi- 
tion, they  are  highly  regarded  j  by  their 
students  both  for  their  teachltig  skills 
and  their  patience  and  goodj  humor. 
Equally  highly  regarded  are  the  profes- 
sional linguists,  who  supervise  teaching 
and  testing  and  make  frequent,  visits  to 
the  language  classrooms  to  answer  stu- 
dents' questions  on  syntax  and  Usage. 

I  commend  Dean  James  R.  ririth  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  School  of  ijanguage 
Studies  on  the  high  level  of  the  school's 
achievements.  I  am  also  persoaally  ap- 
preciative of  the  generosity  of  Dean  Frith 
and  his  colleagues  in  permitting  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  ori  Foreign 
Relations  to  Improve  their  professional 
competence  by  participating  in  language 
classes  at  the  Foreign  Service  institute. 
Several  members  of  our  staff  iare  now 
alimui  of  the  School  of  Hanguage 
Studies,  and  two  of  our  staff  taembers 
have  each  studied  two  languages  at  the 
school. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmbus  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Dr.  JamesR.  Frith, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Languagg  Studies, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  thel  Record. 
Dr.  Frlth's  article,  entitled  "School  of 
Language  Studies  Meets  Demands  of  Ex- 
panding Diplomacy,"  was  published  in 


the  November  1966.  issue  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  News  Letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  or  Language  Studies  Meets  Demands 
or  Expanding  Diplomacy 
(By  James  R.  Frith) 
(Note. — Dr.  Frith,  Dean  ol  the  School  of 
Languages,  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell,  and  In 
1957  was  appointed  Director  of  the  FSI  Lan- 
guage School   at  Nice,  Prance.     In   1959  he 
was  brought  back  to  FSI,  shortly  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Dean  of  the  School,  and 
was  appointed  Dean  In  1966.) 

When  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr.,  became  Di- 
rector of  Language  Studies  In  the  Division 
of  Personnel  Services  on  June  1,  1946,  Con- 
gress was  still  considering  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  and  no  one  knew  for 
sure  whether  there  would  be  an  FSI.  But 
it  was  fairly  s»ire  that  the  Department 
wanted  a  good  language  program  and  with 
Dr.  Smith's  help  would  almost  certainly 
have  one. 

Haxie  Smith,  as  he  Is  known  to  senior 
PSO's  and  to  two  generations  of  linguists,  had 
first  come  to  public  attention  with  his  1939- 
41  radio  program  In  which  he  named  the 
home  territory  of  participants  by  identifying 
their  dialects  In  the  style  of  Henry  Hlgglns 
in  Shaw's  "Pygmalion."  During  World  War 
II  he  had  played  a  prominent  part  In  devel- 
oping the  techniques  of  language  instruction 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Army 
Method — intensive  and  systematic  spealclng 
practice  with  a  native-spealiing  instructor 
under  the  guidance  of  a  scientific  llngiilst. 
Dr.  Smith  brought  these  techniques  to  the 
Department  and  began  attracting  to  the  new 
FSI  a  staff  of  scientific  linguists  which  most 
universities  would  be  proud  of. 

The  assembling  of  this  staff,  like  the 
founding  of  FSI,  was  timely.  The  dynamic 
new  post-war  diplomacy  of  the  U.S.  was  to  be 
carried  out  In  a  vastly  variegated  llngiilstlc 
setting.  As  recently  as  1940  It  had  been 
possible  to  transact  virtually  all  of  the  official 
business  abroad  in  English  or  at  worst  In  one 
of  about  12  foreign  languages:  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Persian,  Portuguese.  Russian.  Spanish.  Turk- 
ish, and  possibly  Thai.  In  actual  fact,  French 
alone  would  usually  serve  If  English  failed. 
The  compact  linguistic  world  of  diplomacy 
began  to  break  up  at  the  end  of  World  Vfar 
n.  By  the  time  Haxle  Smith  left  FSI  In 
1955  to  head  the  new  department  of  lin- 
guistics and  anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  FSI  was  providing  instruction,  in 
Wastilngton  or  at  posts  abroad.  In  some  35 
languages — and  the  "break-up"  was  only  well 
started. 

In  this  period  when  Indonesian,  Greek, 
Serbo-Croatian  and  a  host  of  other  lan- 
guages were  taking  on  new  Importance  In 
U.S.  foreign  affairs,  the  English  language  was 
likewise  taking  on  new  Importance  among 
emerging  peoples  around  the  world.  The 
demand  for  Instruction  In  English  was  grow- 
ing at  an  astonishing  rate  and  the  learning 
materials  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand  were 
sorely  Inadequate. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  to  fall  to 
note  that  FSI  Ungulate  became  deeply  In- 
terested In  the  problem.  Among  the  sig- 
nificant scholarly  contributions  of  the  period 
was  An  Outline  of  English  Structure  by 
George  L.  Trager  and  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr., 
published  In  1951.  The  textbooks  used  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  nationals 
studying  English  in  blnatlonal  centers  and 
other  U.S. -encouraged  programs  bear  the 
PSI  mark  imposed  by  the  revolutionary 
Trager-Smlth  monograph. 

The  School  of  Languages  which  Haxle 
Smith  handed  over  to  Howard  E.  SoUenberg- 
er  In  1955  was  firmly  established  and  ready 
for  a  period  of  rapid  development.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  U.S.  foreign  affairs  commu- 
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nlty  had  exploded  with  the  establishment 
of  a  foreign  aid  organization  and  a  08IA. 
and  the  PSO  corps  Itself  was  undergoing  ^ 
sharp  expansion.  The  Increasing  nurubers 
of  people  who  needed  to  speak  Increasing 
numbers  of  foreign  languages  to  conduct  of- 
ficial business  abroad  created  a  situation 
which  began  to  be  called — somewhat  vague> 
ly — the  language  problem. 

A  long  step  toward  solving  any  problem  l« 
stating  it  in  clear  terms.  In  1955  the  School 
of  Languages  proposed  the  now  familiar  8- 
and  R-  scales.  A  self-appraisal  survey  com- 
pleted the  next  year  revealed  that,  "in  the 
expanded  Foreign  Serrtce  system,  onlv  1501 
PSOs  out  of  the  3033  In  the  service  clalmea 
S-3  proficiency  in  any  foreign  language. 

Sharply  increased  language  enrollmenta  at 
FSI  In  Washington  were  accompanied  by  an 
augmentation  of  PSI-sponsored  language 
study  abroad.  FSI  had  maintained  branch 
schools  in  Peking  (1947-49)  and  Talchung 
(from  1955  on)  for  the  advanced  study  ol 
Chinese,  in  Tokyo  since  1952  for  Japanese, 
and  In  Beirut  since  1954  for  Arabic.  To 
these  were  added  temporary  branch  schoola 
in  Nice,  Frankfurt  and  Mexico  City  for 
French,  German  and  Spanish  In  1957. 

A  regional  language  supervisor  system  was 
added  in  1958  to  Insure  worthwhile  instruc- 
tion in  post  language  programs,  where  en- 
rollment was  in  the  process  of  soaring  from 
800  in  1955  to  9000  in  1962.  The  FSI  Test- 
ing Unit  was  established  In  1958  to  give  fur- 
ther definition  to  the  growing  language 
proficiency  of  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
In  1960  Congress  added  its  own  statement 
to  a  growing  body  of  policy  on  language 
learning: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  chiefs 
of  mission  and  Foreign  Service  officers  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  to  serve  the  United 
States  In  foreign  countries  shall  have,  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent,  among  theli 
qualifications,  a  useful  knowledge  of  the 
prinetpal  language  or  dialect  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  to  serve." 

Textbook  problems  were  demanding  atten- 
tion. When  the  School  of  Languages  was  a 
small,  somewhat  self-contained  organization 
on  the  top  three  fioors  of  the  old  2115  C 
Street  building,  the  linguists  could  operate 
their  courses  with  hand-out  material  or  ob- 
solescent World  War  n  Spoken  Language 
Manuals,  adjusting  and  supplementing  aa 
necessary  in  their  classroom  visits.  The  new 
worldwide  program  In  which  half  of  all  FSI- 
sponsored  language  Instruction  took  place 
at  posts  abroad  called  for  self-sustaining 
textbooks. 

Support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
helped  to  make  it  possible  for  FSI  linguists 
to  undertake  the  writing  of  the  up-to-date 
textbooks  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
1960s.  In  the  intervening  years  they  have 
produced  new  learning  materials  for  some  40 
languages,  refining  them  with  each  new  class 
In  the  language  (they  taught  classes  in  33 
of  these  languages  at  PSI  In  Washington  In 
FT  1966  alone).  As  the  materials  have 
reached  a  suitable  stage  of  refinement,  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  publication. 

GPO,  which  started  marketing  PSI  lan- 
guage textbooks  to  the  public  in  1960.  re- 
ported recently  that  total  sales  for  tlie  22 
languages  now  available  had  passed  139,000 
volumes.  FSI  Basic  Courses  are  widely  used 
In  colleges.  In  high  school  teacher  tr.-vinlng 
and  in  commercial  language  schools.  Train- 
ing programs  for  thousands  of  Peace  Corp* 
Volunteers  have  been  implemented  with  the 
PSI  textbooks  for  French,  Spanish  and  13 
African  languages.  And  one  Yoruba  bride 
Is  reported  to  have  bought  the  Igbo  Basic 
Course  to    learn  her  husband's  language. 

In  the  years  of  growth  and  refinement 
since  1955,  there  have  been  time  and  re- 
sources for  innovation.  The  Early  Morning 
Language  Program,  started  In  January  of 
1956,  has  provided  opportunity  for  off-duty 
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language  instruction  for  150  to  200  employ- 
es a  year. 

Under  authority  granted  by  Congress  In 
1960,  special  three-hour-a-day  language 
courses  are  offered  for  wives  about  to  proceed 
^th  their  hxisbands  to  overseas  assignments. 
A  summer  intern  program  for  graduate 
itudents  in  linguistics,  started  In  1965,  ex- 
poses five  or  six  budding  Unguists  a  year  to 
fte  practical  concerns  of  Intensive  lan- 
guage training  and  at  the  same  time  rein- 
forces the  ties  between  FSI  and  the  univer- 
sity world. 

A  Volunteer  English  Teachers  program  es- 
tibllahed  last  year  gives  interested  out- 
bound wives  an  Introduction  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 

There  has  been  cautious  innovation  also 
In  the  field  of  methodology.  Two  examples 
are  worthy  of  note. 

Dr.  C.  Cleland  Harris  has  completed  the 
flrst  20  units  of  a  new  Spanish  course  In- 
corporating techniques  from  the  field  of 
"programmed  Instruction."  Part  of  a  pro- 
jected 100  unit  course,  the  material  so  far 
completed  has  proved  to  be  self-sustaining 
to  a  considerable  extent.  For  optimum  re- 
mits, however,  students  meet  occasionally 
with  native-speaking  Instructors  for  "display 
sessions."  Trial  of  the  semi-programmed 
materials  Indicates  that  they  yield  a  better 
pronunciation  and  thxis  a  better  sturt  In  the 
study  of  Spanish  than  a  similar  amount  of 
time  spent  in  conventional  Intensive  Instruc- 
tion. 

Another  line  of  Innovation  Is  being  fol- 
lowed in  Swahili.  Two  manuals  of  "micro- 
wave" materials  have  been  developed  by 
Dr.  Earl  W.  Stevlck  and  have  been  used  at 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  Syr- 
acuse University  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  well  as  at  FSI. 

"Microwave"  materials  are  designed  for 
use  m  classes  taught  by  natlve-speaklng  In- 
structors. They  have  two  characteristics 
digtinguishlng  them  from  conventional  ma- 
terials for  spoken  language  courses. 

First,  the  Interval  Is  brief  between  the  In- 
troduction of  new  materials  and  their  actual 
use  in  real  and  meaningful  conversation; 
second,  they  contain  an  abundance  of  In- 
formation pertaining  to  the  countries  in 
which  the  language  Is  spoken  and  depend 
entirely  on  fact  and  truth,  assiduously 
avoiding  the  fictitious  situations  find  con- 
versations which  frequently  occur  In  conven- 
tional spoken  language  courses.  The  fac- 
tual and  truthful  nature  of  "microwave" 
materials  has  lead  to  the  comment  that 
"students  earn  while  they  learn." 

But  lest  anyone  think  that  FSI  linguists 
lead  a  sedentary  Ivory-tower  life,  servicing 
the  language  needs  of  the  new  foreign  affairs 
community  Involves  more  than  teaching, 
testing,  counseling  and  textbook  writing  in 
the  handsome  new  PSI  In  Roeslyn.  It  also 
involves  a  lot  of  travel.  In  FY  1966,  29  lin- 
guists including  Regional  Language  Super- 
visors stationed  In  the  field  made  253  stops 
at  embassies,  consulates,  AID.  Peace  Corps 
and  USIA  outposts,  and  at  universities  and 
other  institutions  with  Peace  Corps  training 
programs. 

Howard  Sollenberger.  who  moved  up  to  the 
Job  of  Associate  Director  last  May.  has  often 
remarked  that  major  news  breaks  on  the 
international  scene  usually  have  an  Imme- 
diate effect  In  the  School  of  Language  Stud- 
ies. Presidential  announcements  of  new 
appointments  alert  department  heads  to  sud- 
den and  high  priority  training  requirements. 
The  opening  or  closing  of  posts  presages 
changes  in  the  student  body.  Growing  or 
lessening  tensions  change  priorities  on  text- 
book projects. 

No  other  tension  has  matched  the  effect 
of  Vlet-Nam  In  the  history  of  the  PSI  lan- 
guage program.  Among  the  languages  at 
the  world,  Vietnamese  ranks  somewhere 
aroimd  25th  In  number  of  native  speakers. 
Since  1962.  It  has  risen  at  FSI  from  an  en- 
rollment of  2  to  a  recent  enrollment  of  175 


and  has  become  the  Number  One  teaching 
effort.  To  prepare  for  this  student  body,  PSI 
waged  a  nation-wide  recruitment  campaign 
for  supervisory  linguists.  Imported  20  native- 
speaking  Instructors  from  Vlet-Nam  when 
U.S.  resources  had,  been  exhausted,  and  un- 
dertook an  Intensive  program  of  materials  de- 
velopment. 

A  new  twist  was  stress  on  the  southern 
dialect — historically,  the  Hanoi  dialect  had 
enjoyed  a  prestige  position  and  was  the  focus 
of  most  of  the  extant  linguistic  research  on 
Vietnamese.  The  native  speaker  of  either 
dialect  could  cope  with  the  differences  with  a 
little  adjustment — somewhat  as  the  Hoosler 
and  the  South  Carolinian  cope  with  each 
other's  brand  of  English.  But  the  American 
with  S-2  Vietnamese  had  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  Vietnamese  if  he  was  to  understand 
and  be  understood.  In  the  new  context  the 
right  kind  was  Southern. 

New  lesson  materials  were  written,  re- 
produced in  hand-out  form,  modified  and 
then,  as  research  and  experience  showed  the 
way,  replaced  with  new  hand-out  lessons 
which  began  to  meet  with  general  approval. 
A  team  comprising  principally  Dr.  Eleanor  H. 
Jorden,  Charles  R.  Sheehan  and  Nguyen-Hy- 
Quang  honed  these  to  the  publication  stage 
and  brought  out  three  fascicles  which  pro- 
vide the  base  for  much  of  the  Vietnamese 
language  instruction  going  on  In  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  today.  With  adaptation  to  mili- 
tary needs  they  have  been  reprinted  In 
quantity  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute. 
At  this  writing  the  fourth  fascicle  is  almost 
complete  and  a  combined  single  volume  en- 
titled FSI  Vietnamese  Basic  Course  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  before  the  end  of  1966. 

The  role  of  the  FSI  linguists  Is  to  set  up  a 
framework  In  which  the  real  task  of  the 
language  program  can  be  carried  out:  lan- 
guage learning.  Their  success  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  efforts  of  two  other  groups  of 
people,  the  natlve-speaklng  language  in- 
structors and  the  student  body. 

Veteran  members  of  the  staff  remember 
a  time  15  years  ago  when  the  PSI  language 
instructors  held  a  Christmas  party  In  a  small 
language  classroom — and  there  was  room  for 
all  14  of  them.  Today,  the  full-time  Instruc- 
tor staff  numbers  116,  representing  30  lan- 
guages. 

The  language  Instructors  are  the  real  stal- 
warts of  the  language  teaching  process.  In 
class  six  hours  a  day,  they  are  the  most 
visible  members  of  the  FSI  staff  as  far  as 
students  are  concerned.  Students  probably 
remark  more  frequently  about  their  patience 
than  about  any  other  single  characteristic. 
All  are  well  educated  speakers  of  a  prestige 
dialect  of  their  language.  They  have  been 
selected  for  poise  and  personality.  Many 
have  contributed  to  the  l£inguage  textbooks 
published  by  PSI.  Fourteen  are  listed  as  co- 
authors. 

In  the  last  analysis,  though.  It  Is  the  stu- 
dents who  perform  the  most  significant  func- 
tion :  they  learn  to  speak  the  languages.  And 
by  their  efforts  the  Foreign  Service  has  dis- 
tinguished Itself  as  a  language-proficient 
group. 

By  August  1962,  55.6  percent  of  the  PSO 
corps  had  been  tested  at  least  once  at  the 
S-3  level  or  better  In  at  least  one  language. 
A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  figure  has 
risen  to  63.8  percent  In  the  last  four  years; 
that  the  3470  PSOs  on  duty  August  31,  1966 
possess  a  total  of  3206  tested  proficiencies  at 
or  above  S-3.  Note  that  some  officers  have 
more  than  one  language  at  or  above  S-3.  In 
fact  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  PSOs  have 
achieved  tested  S-3  proficiency  In  two  or 
more  languages. 

The  high  level  of  language  competence  In 
the  Foreign  Service  represents  an  achieve- 
ment— rather  3206  individual  achievements — 
in  which  PSOs  may  Justly  take  pride. 

LANGUAGE  ABCHIVES:    AFRIKAANS  TO  ZULU 

Hidden  away  in  the  School  of  Language 
Studies  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest  collec- 


tions of  textbooks  for  teaching  people  to 
speak  "hard"  languages.  Ho\ised  in  an  8'  x 
12'  Inside  room  Jammed  with  book  shelves 
and  pretentiously  called  The  Archives,  the 
collection  is  a  highly  specialized  reference 
library  for  PSI  linguists  and  a  handful  of 
other  Interested  scholars.  Its  varied  array  of 
bound,  clasped  or  ribbon-tied  editions  covers 
about  130  languages  ranging  from  Afrikaans 
to  Zulu-Xhosa. 


CIA     INVOLVEMENT     IN     STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  have  delighted  in  the  recent 
revelations  concerning  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  involvement  with 
student  organizations.  Some  see  this,  I 
fli-mly  beUeve,  as  an  opportunity  to  bur- 
den more  criticism  on  the  CIA. 

As  Mr.  William  S.  White  has  written 
in  hl.s  column,  which  I  have  taken  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  facts  are  not 
at  hand  yet  and  the  verdict  should  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  White  has  observed  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  critics  have 
been  quick  to  jump  on  our  Government, 
perfectly  willing  to  assume  that  it  is  in- 
evitably wrong.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
trait,  I  think,  shared  by  Americans  of 
various  persuasions — but  most  notice- 
able among  those  whose  orientation  Is 
furthest  from  the  political  center, 
whether  they  occupy  the  right  or  the  left 
wings  of  oui-  political  spectrum.  We 
should  give  our  Government  and  its 
agencies  more  credit.  And  we  should  be 
willing  to  hear  all  the  evidence  before 
judging  their  actions  in  such  incidents 
as  the  CIA-NSA  case.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  William  S.  White's  column 
entitled,  "Unfair  to  CIA,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unpaib  to  CIA:  Delay  Vebdict  Till  Evidence 
Is   In 
(By  William  S.  White) 
This  country's  many  articulate  victims  of 
the  great  ultraliberal  syndrome  of  our  time — 
that  Is,  a  quivering  fever  of  conviction  that 
this  Government  Is  inevitably  wrong  in  any 
conceivable   attempt   to   set   off   any   really 
tough  backfire  to  the  fires  of  Communist  sub- 
version— have  again  automatically  convicted 
the  poor  old  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

CIA's  crime  this  time  is  the  dlsclosxire, 
first  made  by  a  violently  left-wing  and  bit- 
terly antl-Vletnam  war  little  magazine  called 
Ramparts,  that  for  some  14  years  the  Agency 
has  been  giving  financial  assistance  to  antl- 
Communlst  or  non-Communist  student 
groups  who  seek  to  resist  the  Incomparably 
more  heavily  financed  Communist  program 
to  Indoctrinate  the  universities  everywhere 
and  to  dominate  any  and  all  student  confer- 
ences on  Cold  War  Issues. 

Not  all  of  the  facts  are  yet  at  hand,  but  the 
liberal-syndrome  verdict  of  guilty  as  charged 
Is,  of  course,  already  In  before  the  Jury  has 
even  entered  the  box.  The  Jury  Is  a  group 
of  three  officials  headed  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  which  has  been 
charged  by  the  President  to  look  Into  this 
business — Into  all  the  facts,  and  not  simply 
Into  such  facts  or  alleged  facts  aa  the  lefties 
have  seen  fit  to  produce. 

The  President's  Instructions  are  for  a  re- 
view of  any  governmental  activity  that 
might  endanger  the  Independence  of  the  ed- 
ucational community.  But  the  President's 
Instructions  do  not  stop  there.  For  he  re- 
calls aa  well  "the  great  need  of  American 
private  organizations  to  participate  In  the 
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world  community."     "Other  coi  ntrles,"  he 
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obeerves,    "provide 
for  such  activity." 

What  this  means  Is  that  for  decades 
Communists   have   provided   a 
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subsidy"  to  every  kind  of  world  student  con- 
vocation so  that  they  could  pack  these  sup- 
posedly open  discussions  with  the  Ir  own  peo- 
ple. On  the  evidence  now  aval  able,  what 
CIA  has  mainly  been  doing  is  pr  >vlding  the 
means  to  non-Communist  studen^  to  attend 
these  student  conferences  and  oS^  a  point  of 
view  different  from  that  of  the  C^unmunlsts. 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  tiuth  of  the 
business,  and  If  It  turns  out  that  CIA  has  not 
mortally  corrupted  American  youlh  by  help- 
ing It  to  participate  in  student  cenvocations 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  iotally  con- 
trolled by  Communist  stooges.  It  Will  be  dif- 
ficult for  some  people  to  believe  Ihat  a  capi- 
tal offense  has  been  committed  iere. 

For  the  long-observable  truth  ij  that  Com- 
munist money  for  the  indoctrination  of  stu- 
dents both  here  and  abroad  has{  been  most 
lavishly  expended.  Any  rational  than  can  see 
as  much  when  be  looks  at  some|  of  the  so- 
called  "student  demonstrations"  which  have 
been  occurring  on  some  America<x  campuses 
under  the  undoubted  leadership  tof  pro-Chi- 
nese Communist  forces.  I 

But  if  we  want  to  look  at  the  wiiole  matter 
of  "subsidy"  with  any  honesty  w^  also  want 
to  look  well  beyond  what  the  ClA  alone  has 
done.  Some  of  the  largest  and  meet  prestige- 
laden  of  American  foundations  have  for  years 
undeniably  offered  much  shelter]  to  writers 
and  others  whose  opposition  to  any  strong 
stand  anywhere  to  Communist  expansionism 
is  perfectly  clear  on  the  record.      J 

Now,  In  this  columnist's  opinion,  this  Is 
no  crime;  for  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  or 
In  American  tradition  to  forbid  mlultibilllon- 
dollar  foundations  to  give  the  qetter  of  it 
to  the  left  if  they  so  choose.  £ut  It  is  a 
little  silly  to  suppose  that  thib  form  of 
Foundation  money  is  absolutelyj  chaste  or 
even  absolutely  private.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  it,  too.  Is  very  near  to  b«ng  public 
money — that  is  to  say  Governmeilt  money — 
for  had  it  not  all  been  povued  in^o  precisely 
these  foundations  a  very  great  jpart  of  It 
would  have  been  quite  rigbtfull|  seized  by 
Government  tax  collectors.  | 

The  central  point  of  this  plec^.  however. 
Is  simply  this:  There  is  a  spreading  Ameri- 
can characteristic  of  self -Indictment,  alike  of 
the  Government  under  any  President  and  of 
our  national  motives  at  any  time,  that 
amounts  to  a  national  neurosis.      | 

So  let  us  not  for  a  moment  exculpate  the 
CIA;  but  let  us  on  the  other  hand  be  willing 
to  wait  for  all  the  evidence  befoie  consign- 
ing It  to  the  outer  darkness. 


rARY    IN- 


DISPOSAL    OP    U.S.    MILITi 

STALLATIONS   AND   SUPPUES   IN 
FRANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presideilt.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  for  hj^  fine  re- 
port on  the  disposal  of  U.S.  military  In- 
stallations and  supplies  in  Frfence.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures  of  the] Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,!  he  points 
out  the  serious  deficiencies  inj  property 
disposal  practices  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  He  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  review  these  practices  continually  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  walch  have 
befallen  this  country  in  Its  disposal  of 
surplus  properties  as  the  result  of  our 
pullout  from  France  before  April  1  of 
this  year. 

The  slowness  with  which  both  the 
State  Dep>artment  and  the  Dejfense  De- 
partment acted  has  caused  substantial 


financial  losses  to  our  Government  which 
we  might  have  been  able  to  recoup  had 
these  departments  been  quicker  to  re- 
act. 

However,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
points  out  that  in  the  past  17  years  since 
NATO  was  formed,  this  country  has  ex- 
pended close  to  $1  billion  in  France  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  which  it 
must  now  turn  over  to  that  country  in 
less  than  2  months.  We  will  undoubted- 
ly lose  all  of  this  so-called  Investment. 

The  report  shows  that  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  forces  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
has  cost  the  United  States  a  huge  amount 
in  balance  of  payments.  During  the 
years  between  1953  and  1965,  our  total 
balance-of-payments  deficit  was  about 
$28  billion;  $16  billion  of  this  was  caused 
by  spending  on  behalf  of  NATO. 

France  was  a  major  recipient  of  this 
money.  U.S.  defense  expenditures  in 
France  during  this  period  accounted  for 
$5  billion  of  the  $16  billion  deficit.  By 
the  end  of  1965,  we  had  spent  over  $80 
million  in  net  U.S.  defense  expenditures 
In  France.  Against  receipts  of  $121  mil- 
lion from  the  French  expenditures,  the 
United  States  expended  over  $203  million 
In  1965.  Expenditures  were  $97  million 
for  the  pay  of  French  employees,  $35  mil- 
lion for  procuring  supplies  in  Prance,  and 
$66  million  for  soldiers  and  airmen  in 
the  U.S.  military  service  in  France. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  spent 
25  percent  of  NATO  defense  cost  in 
France,  and  received  only  7.7  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  NATO  receipts  from 
France. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  bringing  these  Illu- 
minating figures  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion in  his  fine  report. 

I  believe  we  wUl  be  able  to  help  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  consider- 
ably by  the  removal  of  our  forces  from 
France  and  by  the  eventual  reduction 
of  these  same  troops  in  Europe  by  two- 
thirds. 


LARGE  NUMBER  OF  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  DO  CARE  ABOUT  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  personally  heartening  re- 
actions to  my  continuing  dally  efforts  to 
win  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  forced  labor, 
genocide,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery  has  been  the  imusually  large 
number  of  people  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  write  expressing  their  strong 
support  for  ratification. 

This  should  help  to  put  at  rest  one  of 
the  chief  criticisms  of  U.S.  ratification; 
namely,  that  the  American  people  do  not 
care.  Many  people  do  care  and  care 
strongly  about  human  rights  and  about 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  human 
rights. 

These  letters  are  not  a  part  of  any 
organized  campaign.  They  are  not  form 
letters.  The  prose  Is  not  Identical. 
They  are  unsolicited  endorsements  of 
U.S.  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  few  of  the  representative 
letters  which  I  have  received. 


There  being  no  objection,   the  ex- 
cerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  3,  1967. 
Senator  William   Pboxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  recent  speeches  in 
the  Senate  concerning  the  Human  Righti 
Convention.  On  behalf  of  B'nal  B'ritli,  i 
should  like  to  extend  to  you  our  warmest 
commendations  and  urge  that  you  continue 
your  efforts  to  press  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate,  so  that,  through  ratification,  the 
United  States  may  resume  its  rightful  role  a« 
a  champion  of  International  Human  Righti 
and  the  Return  to  Law. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman. 

Sbton  Hall  Uniyebsity  School, 

Newark,  N.J.,  February  13,  1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  been  read- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  youi 
speeches  and  comments  on  the  ratifloation  of 
the  treaties.  You  have  my  prayers  and  best 
wishes  for  your  success. 
Regards, 

Frank  McQuade, 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace. 

New  York  City,  N.Y., 

February  8,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Personally  and 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Roumanian  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
of  our  continuous  support  of  your  action 
toward  winning  the  ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions. 

Sincerely, 

Pamfil  a.  Riposanu, 

New  York  Ctty,  N.Y., 

February  11, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
US.  SeTiator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Proxmire:    The   American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  strongly  endorses  Uie 
efforts  you  are  making  to  achieve  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
Sincerely, 

John  Salzbero, 
Alternate   Representative  of  A.CZ.V. 
to  the  United  Nations. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  9,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  consistent 
and  energetic  advocacy  of  the  Human  Righto 
Conventions  is  very  well  known,  and  you 
have  earned  the  admiration  of  all  of  us  who 
share  your  belief  that  their  ratification  by 
the  United  States  Senate  is  long  overdue. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  A.  Morsell, 
Executive  Director,  National  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

New  York  City, 
February  10,  1987. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmirk, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  much  appn- 
ciate  your  stalwart  work  in  behalf  of  tXa 
Human  Rights  Conventions,  ratification  d 
whloh  Is  one  of  the  cardinal  alms  of  our  pub* 
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lie  affairs  program  here  at  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association.    Please  be  assured 
of  our  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Fischer- Williams, 
Consultant  on  International  Relations — 
YWCA. 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 

February  8,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
TOUT  consistent  efforts  to  urge  your  fellow 
senators  to  raUfy  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. I  have  followed  your  dally  speeches 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  Interest 
and  approbation.  Hopefully  the  United 
States  can  soon  be  listed  among  the  support- 
ers of  these  Important  statements. 
Sincerely, 

Elisabeth  Farr. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  are  interested  In  U.S.  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions, 
lliese  are  merely  a  few  of  the  literally 
scores  of  letters  I  have  received  articu- 
lating that  interest. 

Let  the  Senate  procrastinate  no  more. 
Let  the  Senate  respond  to  the  challenge 
which  history  has  laid  down.  Let  the 
Senate  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  forced  labor,  genocide,  polit- 
ical rights  of  women,  and  slavery. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  FRANK  W.  BOYD. 
OP  MANKIATO,   KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  February  17,  Mrs.  Prank  W. 
Boyd,  of  Mankato,  Kans.,  known  as 
Mamie  Boyd  to  the  thousands  of  her 
friends  in  Kansas,  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday,  and  on  that  same  day,  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  she  received  the 
wmiam  Allen  White  Award  for  journal- 
istic merit. 

A  well-deserved  and  beautifully  writ- 
ten tribute  to  Mrs.  Boyd  was  delivered  by 
Clyde  M.  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Parsons 
Sun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  tribute,  published  In  the 
Junction  City  Dally  Union,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Clyde  Reed  Pays  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Frank  Boyd 

This  Is  the  day  and  this  Is  the  occasion 
when  we  gather  to  honor  a  Kansas  editor  In 
the  name  of  William  Allen  White,  the  most 
famous  Kansas  editor  of  all  and  a  legendary 
figure  for  eternity  In  Journalism  here  at  home 
and  around  the  world. 

This  Is  a  special  day  and  a  special  occasion 
In  this  series  of  annual  events — coming  Just 
one  year  short  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Mr.  White's  birth. 

On  this  day  we  will  honor  a  newspaper  per- 
sonage who  was  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  White, 
who  Is  only  nine  years  younger  and  Is  the  first 
of  her  sex  to  receive  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation's  Award  for  Journalistic  Merit. 

honor    MRS.   BOYD 

This  vroxdd  have  to  be  Mrs,  Prank  W.  Boyd 
of  Mankato  and  northwest  Kansas.  Mamie 
Boyd,  that's  who.    No  one  else. 

Your  humble  speaker  approaches  this  task 
gingerly  with  the  gnawing  knowledge  that 
whatever  he  says  about  this  remarkable  wom- 
an, two  or  three  times  as  much  must  be 
omitted  because  of  the  schedule  Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  day's  events. 


For  what  other  Kansas  Jotirnallst's  life 
spans  the  lengthening  years  from  Jim  Lane 
to  Jim  Ryim,  from  Carry  Nation  to  Debbie 
Bryant? 

For  what  other  Kansan  has  led  such  a  satis- 
fying life  for  so  long  and  still,  at  the  age  of 
90,  is  as  busy  as  ever  and  writing  wistfully  of 
the  days  when  she  will  grow  older? 

And  surely  no  other  practicing  Journalist 
in  this  state  has  functioned  from  the  days 
of  the  Washington  hand  press  and  handset 
type  through  other  methods  of  production  to 
the  offset  process  that  Is  coming  Into  vogue 
today. 

None  but  Mamie  Boyd,  and  here  we  are 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  her.  Inadequate 
though  that  tribute  may  be. 

ONLY   ONE   LtKE    HER 

There  is  only  one  Mamie  Boyd  In  all  of 
the  broad  sweep  of  our  beloved  state.  Only 
one,  with  her  unfailing  kindness,  her  un- 
flagging energy,  her  devotion  to  high  princi- 
ple, her  deep  philosophy  that  has  guided  her 
and  her  brood  safely  through  trial  and  trib- 
ulation, her  sparkle  that  delights  friends  and 
those  who  are  strangers  but  briefly  In  her 
presence. 

All  of  this,  and  still  a  working  newspaper- 
woman at  the  age  of  90  contributing  two 
columns  a  week  to  a  Boyd  paper,  the  Jewell 
County  Record  In  Mankato. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  in  this  study  of 
perpetual  motion,  accelefated  rather  than 
slowed  by  passing  years,  time  flashes  back  to 
Friday,  December  13 — of  all  days — 1876.  On 
a  farm  near  Humboldt,  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Kansas  Balkans,  Mamie  Alexander  was  born 
and  she  has  been  making  light  ever  since  of 
the  ill  omens  associated  with  Friday  the  13th. 

She  was  one  of  a  family  of  12  children. 
There  were  10  daughters  and  two  sons.  Her 
father,  Joseph  McDlll  Alexander,  moved  his 
family  to  Welda,  In  Anderson  County,  a  few 
years  later.  He  was  to  serve  two  terms  in 
the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  Inci- 
dentally, as  a  Populist  In  the  tumultuous 
political  days  of  the  1890's. 

ENROLLED  IN  COLLEGE 

After  working  her  way  through  Gamett 
High  School,  her  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
only  heightened.  Family  finances  did  not 
match  her  dream  and  other  measures  were 
necessary.  Whereupon  Mamie  Alexander 
sold  her  two-year-old  heifer  for  the  then 
munificent  sum  of  $17.50  and  was  off  to  Man- 
hattan and  Kansas  State  College,  set  for  a 
year'.s  schooling  In  an  era  when  Inflation  and 
Ronald  Reagan  had  not  yet  left  their  marks 
upon  higher  education. 

Her  wardrobe  consisted  of  what  she  called 
one  good  dress,  and  two  calico  numbers  for 
work.  Calico  she  needed  for  work,  too,  since 
one  of  her  Jobs  In  college  was  with  a  haying 
outfit  that  paid  her  25  cents  a  day. 

Through  her  father's  Infiuence — he  being 
the  associate  editor  of  a  county  seat  news- 
paper— Mamie  Alexander  got  a  Job  in  the 
college  printing  office  for  the  next  school 
year.  This  work  brought  her  10  cents  an 
hoiu:  and  more  Importantly,  led  to  a  romance 
with  Prank  W.  Boyd,  also  working  as  a  stu- 
dent printer  for  the  same  princely  wage. 

Mamie  and  Prank  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried by  the  time  of  graduation  from  Kansas 
State  In  1902,  He  went  to  PhllUpsburg  as 
editor  of  the  Phillips  County  Post  for  $5  a 
week.  She  remained  In  Manhattan  as  a 
teaching  assistant  to  do  postgraduate  work. 

Misfortune  then  overtook  her.  Consump- 
tion struck,  and  doctors  directed  a  change  of 
climate.  Colorado  was  the  place,  they  said, 
and  off  to  Colorado  went  Mamie  Alex- 
ander. Life  was  lonely  In  strange  surroimd- 
Ings  for  the  stricken  Kansas  girl,  and  was 
made  bearable  only  because  Frank  Boyd  had 
a  railroad  pass,  as  did  all  newspaper  editors 
In  that  day,  and  was  able  to  visit  her  on 
weekends  after  an  overnight  ride  on  the  Rock 
Island  from  Phllllpsbiirg. 

Ten  months  In  Colorado  brought  no  Im- 
provement.   Rather  her  condition  worsened. 


PROMISED  A  CURE 

"Western  Kansas  Is  better  for  T.B.  than 
Colorado,"  her  betrothed  kept  telling  her. 
"You  come  home,  we  will  get  married  and  I 
virill  cure  you  In  western  Kansas." 

Marriage  followed  on  August  15,  1905,  and 
the  Boyd  newspaper  legend  began  to  take 
root  m  northwest  Kansas.  She  gathered  the 
news  and  Frank  picked  up  the  ads  and  put 
out  the  paper. 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  pure,  bracing 
air  of  this  unspoiled  commonwealth  had  in- 
deed cured  her  Illness.  Her  lungs  were 
healed,  and  the  Boyds  looked  forward  to 
raising  a  family. 

"I  left  the  office  at  6  p.m.  one  evening," 
she  has  written,  "and  at  6  a.m.  the  next 
morning  our  eldest  son  McDlU  was  bom." 
He  was  to  learn  the  business  early.  His 
mother  bundled  him  Into  a  baby  buggy  and 
pushed  It  along  on  her  news-gathering 
rounds.  "I  locked  the  buggy  and  let  the  wind 
rock  McDlll  while  I  went  In  and  got  the 
news." 

McDill  Boyd  soon  had  a  type  case  of  his 
own,  and  with  a  stick  In  his  lap  learned  the 
ways  of  Gutenberg.  Six  years  later  the  sec- 
ond son,  Prank  W.  Boyd,  Jr.,  came  along  and 
"the  Boyd  Family  of  Newspaper  Folks  was 
complete." 

HAD   FOUR   PAPERS 

The  pattern  of  newspaper  life  In  Phillips- 
burg  was  the  familiar  story  of  county  seat 
Journalism  in  the  early  days.  PhllUpsburg 
could  boast  of  four  newspapers.  The  Boyds 
purchased  the  Post  for  $5,000  soon  after  Mc- 
Dlll Boyd's  arrival,  through  negotiation  of  a 
note  at  the  bank.  Cash  and  credit  transac- 
tions were  supplemented  by  trading  subscrip- 
tions and  advertising  for  butter,  eggs,  smoked 
ham,  buttermilk  and  what  Mamie  Boyd  labels 
as  "garden  sass."  Stomaches  were  kept  full 
even  If  the  bank  account  was  anemic. 
Mamie  Boyd  remembers  them  as  glorious 
days — becaiise  we  were  "so  happy  and  so 
poor." 

Death  took  Prank  Boyd.  Sr.,  In  1947,  but 
the  Boyd  family  newspaper  enterprises,  well 
grounded  by  his  thorough  training,  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  The  two  sons,  McDlll 
and  Prank,  Jr. — better  known  as  Huck  and 
Bus — carried  on  the  business  with  their 
mother,  and  Indeed  have  expanded  it, 

OPERATE   SIX    WEEKLIES 

While  not  acquiring  newspapers  at  quite 
the  rate  of  Lord  Thomson,  the  Boyds  today 
own  and  operate  six  northwest  Kansas  weekly 
newspapers — all  of  them  flourishing  as  sturdy 
products  of  this  state's  Journalism. 

The  Boyd  empire  consists  of  Phillips 
County  Review  at  PhlUlpeburg.  the  Jewell 
County  Record  at  Mankato,  the  Hill  City 
Times,  the  Burr  Oak  Herald,  the  Jewell  Re- 
publican and  the  Ellsworth  Reporter. 

Three  third  generation  Boyds  are  now  ac- 
tive m  the  business — two  sons  and  a  daughter 
of  Bus  Boyd — and  the  Boyd  tradition  Is  des- 
tined to  continue  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  for  65  years,  Mamie  Boyd  has 
had  a  hand  In  practlcaUy  everything  that  has 
gone  on  In  Kansas— a  helpful  and  useful 
hand.  She  is.  In  the  truest  sense,  a  Citizen 
of  Kansas — and  Citizen  Is  spelled  with  a 
capital  C. 

She  has  been  as  busy  In  Kansas  as  In 
Mankato  and  is  known  on  Kansas  Avenue  In 
Topeka  or  Douglas  Avenue  In  Wichita  as  on 
Main  Street  In  Mankato. 

WON   MANY   HONORS 

Honors  have  poured  In  on  her  with  the 
gentle  yet  continuing  force  of  a  spring  breeze. 
She  has  been  cited  In  Kansas  and  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  She  has 
one  of  three  gold  medallions  for  50  years  of 
service  In  Journalism  awarded  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  national  Journalistic  sorority. 
She  holds  the  McKlnney  Award,  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind,  given  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  In  1966,  to  "a  newspaper  editor 
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and  publisher  who  long  has  serv*  d  her  com- 
munity and  state  with  dlstlnctloq."  She  was 
the  first  to  receive  the  dlstlnguWhed  service 
award  In  journalism  at  Kansas  Stjate  Univer- 
sity where.  Incidentally,  she  w^  the  first 
woman  to  be  president  of  Its  alumni  associa- 
tion and  a  dormitory  was  dedicited  in  her 
name  on  January  14,  1961.  Only)  two  weeks 
ago  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughteife  of  Kansas 
gave  her  an  engraved  sliver  tray  for  50  years 
of  service  to  an  organization  of  which  she 
l8  a  founder.  I 

Mamie  Boyd  was  an  organizer  land  Is  now 
honorary  president  for  life  of  ihe  Kansas 
Press  Women  and  in  1966  was  elected  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Kansas  Press  Association, 
perhaps  the  first  such  officer  It  e^er  bad  and 
possibly  Its  last. 

Her  activities  are  like  those  Items  In  a 
sale  bill — far  too  numerous  to  list  In  full 
here.  Suflflce  to  say,  they  cover  the  whole 
broad  spectrum  of  community,  stfite  and  na- 
tional Interests. 


ROB 


NAMED   TO    STATE   BOABI 

Not  the  least  of  Mamie  Boyd's  fllstlnctlons 
Is  that  she  has  received  appointments  from 
five  different  Kansas  governors.  Governor 
Landon  named  her  to  the  Kansas  State  Park 
Board,  Ratner  to  the  State  Text«book  Com- 
mission, Carlson  to  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Institutional  Management,  Am 
reappointed  her  to  that  commission  and 
Avery  selected  her  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Statiis  of  Women. 

Possibly  no  other  Kansan  ever  has  served 
under  five  different  governors,  tjut  then  as 
was  said  before,  there  has  nevet  been  an- 
other Kansan  like  Mamie  Boyd. 

For  years,  even  when  time  would  have  side- 
lined many  others,  Mamie  Boyd  continued  to 
log  thousands  of  miles  annually  In  driving 
herself  about  the  state.  Only  when  she  had 
reached  87  were  members  of  the  family  suc- 
cessful In  persuading  her  to  gl|ve  up  solo 
cross-country  trips,  convincing  her  that  no 
person  of  her  age  should  risk  getting  mired  in 
a  Kansas  snowdrift.  But  she  still  drives  her 
own  car  In  Mankato.  T 

No  accounting  of  Mamie  Boyd'i  life  would 
be  complete  without  reference  t^  her  knit- 
ting, because  seldom  is  she  sein  without 
needles  and  a  ball  of  yam  in  per  hands. 

She  organized  a  Phillips  County  Red  Cross 
knitting  class  In  World  War  I  ani  conserva- 
tive reckoning  Is  that  If  all  the  yam  she 
has  knitted  since  then  were  tied  end  to 
end  It  would  reach  to  the  mooA  and  back 
with  enough  left  over  to  tie  Into  single 
wraps  all  of  the  Boyd  papers  thai  have  ever 
been  printed. 

Out  at  Manhattan,  where  she  bits  on  the 
front  row  at  Kansas  State  basket^iall  games, 
they  say  she  never  misses  a  purl  j  even  when 
errant  warriors  of  the  court  hajipen  to  fall 
Into  her  lap.  1 

For  the  mere  youngsters  In  ^hls  assem- 
blage, those  anywhere  from  70  jears  of  age 
on  down,  the  recipe  of  Mamie  Boyd's  bloom- 
ing longevity  happily  is  no  secret.  It  Is 
available  to  all  with  her  blessing. 

HAS    SIMPLE    FORBTITLa; 

That  formula  Is  simply  stat^  in  these 
words:  "When  I  work.  I  work  iard:  when 
I  sit  down  to  relax,  I  sit  dowi^  easy,  and 
when  I  worry,  I  go  to  sleep." 

Pew  have  said  It  better. 

"It  is  magnificent  to  grow  old!  If  we  keep 
young  m  spirit,"  Mamie  Boyd  wrote  re- 
cently In  the  Jewell  County  Record.  (As  an 
aside,  she  maintains  three  annual  scholar- 
ships for  young  women  studying!  journalism 
at  Kansas  State,  K.U.  and  Wldhlta  State, 
one  important  means  of  attaining  that  end.) 

"Time  has  stolen  roses  from  ^y  cheeks, 
turned  my  hair  to  silver,  taken  jome  of  the 
sparkle  from  my  eyes."  she  said  In  a  touch- 
ing column  written  on  her  90tti  birthday. 

"But  time,"  she  went  on,  "is  my  ally. 

"I  am  In  perfect  health,  no  achles  or  pains. 


I  extract  my  vitamins  from  K&nsas  sunshine 
and  wholesome  food  .  .  . 

"I  awake  each  morning  after  eight  hours 
of  dreamless  sleep  and  find  myself  in  pos- 
session of  a  new  day — new  worlds  to  con- 
quer, new  adventures. 

"God  willing,  I  will  continue  to  read,  ex- 
change my  thoughts  with  my  friends;  watch 
the  mental  and  emotional  antics  of  my 
fellow  men:  see  the  beauty  of  the  clouds 
the  leaf,  the  landscapte  and  the  crops;  marvel 
at  the  stars  on  a  clear  night;  continue  to 
work  as  my  strength  will  permit  and  thank 
God.  who  made  and  loves  vis  all,  for  the 
privilege." 

Here,  dear  friends.  Is  a  hiunan  being  of 
great  depth,  for  how  many  could  have  writ- 
ten as  did  she,  on  that  same  90th  birthday, 
these  poignant  paragraphs: 

"I  have  had  the  love  and  understanding 
of  my  sons  and  their  families,  and  many 
good  friends.  They  have  cushioned  my 
loneliness.  They  have  eased  my  heart-hurt 
and  lightened  my  sorrow  ...  I  have  strength 
to  face  life  alone. 

"For  a  time  I  wanted  to  go  with  my  family 
everywhere  they  went — perhaps  hoping  to 
suck  the  vigor  of  youth  from  their  vitality. 
It  can't  be  done. 

LIKX  TO   BE   NEEDED 

"Gradually  it  dawned  on  me  that  my  sons 
and  their  families  had  to  lead  their  own 
lives,  that  their  families  were  complete  with- 
out me.  Yes,  I  know  I  was  always  wanted 
but  not  needed.  There  is  such  a  differ- 
ence .  .  .  Women  like  to  be  needed.  I  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  my  children's  lives, 
like  an  everwldenlng  stream,  have  left  the 
narrow  cove  of  mine  behind  .  .  . 

"I  have  overcome  the  feeling  of  not  being 
needed,  having  shaken  It  off  like  a  discarded 
garment.  I  have  lost  myself  In  my  work 
and  my  memories.  It  has  been  said:  'God 
gave  us  memory  so  we  could  have  roses  In 
December.'  I  have  great  arm  loads  of  roses, 
and  I  clutch  them  tight  when  loneliness 
threatens  ..." 

Who  could  have  said  that  but  Mamie 
Boyd,  a  most  extraordinary  woman  of  Kansas 
who  at  the  age  of  90  and  still  going  strong 
receives  the  1966  Award  for  Journalistic 
Merit  from  the  William  Allen  White  Foun- 
dation, the  highest  honor  this  organization 
can  bestow  upon  a  journalist  of  its  state. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter 
Reuther,  dated  February  2,  enclosing  a 
resolution  by  tiie  International  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  urging  Senate  approval  of  the  con- 
sular convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Reuther  says  that 
the  convention  "can  be  of  immediate 
advantage  to  Americans  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  will  serve  the  long-term 
purpose  of  relaxing  world  tensions  and 
moving  toward  the  mutual  understand- 
ing which  must  be  the  foundation  of  a 
just  and  enduring  peace." 

The  United  Auto  Workers  resolution 
sets  the  consular  convention  in  the 
broader  context  of  East-West  relations 
and  does  so  most  eloquently.  The  full 
text  of  the  resolution  was  placed  In  the 
Record  on  February  8  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Clark]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Reuther's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OmcB  or  THE  PREsmENT, 

February  2,  1$67. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pui-bricht. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  Herewith 
please  find  a  copy  of  the  resolution  voted  to- 
day  by  the  International  Executive  Board 
of  the  UAW,  urging  Senate  approval  of  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  strongly  support  the  view  of  President 
Johnson  that  this  Convention  merits  your 
vote.  It  can  be  of  immediate  advantage  to 
Americans  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  will 
serve  the  long-storm  purpose  of  relaxing 
world  tensions  and  moving  toward  the  mu- 
tual understanding  which  must  be  the  foun- 
datlon  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 
Respectively  yours, 

Walter  P.  Reuthks. 


FREEZE   ON   FUNDS   FOR   FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JORDAN  Of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cutback  or  freeze  on  funds  for 
Federal  highway  programs  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  caused 
grave  concern  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  many  citizens  of  my  State  of  Idalio. 
The  Idaho  Legislature  recently  adopted 
House  Joint  Memorial  2  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent Federal-aid  highway  program  with 
no  disruption.  The  Governor  of  Idaho 
has  written  to  President  Johnson  asking 
that  a  release  of  these  trust  funds  be 
given  prompt  consideration. 

I  asked  the  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  explain  the  need 
for  such  curtailment  of  this  important 
program.    In  his  reply  he  stated: 

The  current  limitation  on  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  program  is  being  applied  In  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures as  a  contribution  to  the  Vietnam 
effort  and  the  resxiltant  effort  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures.  It  Is  effective  nation- 
wide and  distributed  among  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  apportionment  of  funds. 

In  my  opinion  the  order  was  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary  and  will  not 
bring  about  the  objectives  the  adminis- 
tration expects. 

This  is  a  trust  fund  collected  from 
highway  users  for  highway  development 
programs.  It  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  most  funds  placed  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Tliis  money  is  not  available  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  war 
or  for  any  use  except  for  highway  pur- 
poses. 

The  cutback  will  directly  aCfect  not 
only  highway  users  who  have  placed  the 
money  in  the  trust  fund  but  also  breaks 
a  commitment  of  Congress  to  highway 
administrators,  who  must  plan  far  in 
advance,  and  to  engineers,  contractors, 
roadbuilders,  suppliers,  imlons,  and 
other  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy.  To  me  it  does  not  conform 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

If  this  deferment  in  the  full  use  of  trust 
funds  Is  not  terminated,  many  .skilled 
and  highly  trained  personnel  may  leave 
the  highway  construction  program,  pay- 
ments on  specialized  heavy  highway 
building  equipment  may  not  be  met,  some 
such  equipment  may  be  directed  to  other 
jobs,  some  equipment  may  depreciate  or 
be  made  unusable  through  nonuse.  with 
the  end  result  being  delays  which  may 
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increase  and  Mcelerate  inflation  rather 
than  deter  further  inflation.  In  other 
words,  under  the  President's  stretchout 
plan,  we  are  certain  to  get  fewer  miles  of 
highway  construction  with  our  trust  f  imd 
dollars  than  if  we  continue  the  program 
under  present  plarmed  levels. 

The  saving  of  human  lives  must  be 
considered.  The  fatality  rate  on  the  In- 
terstate System,  which  has  already  been 
slowed  down  through  inflation,  Is  roughly 
only  half  of  that  on  other  highways.  It 
is  expected  that  when  the  Interstate 
System  Is  completed  it  will  save  8,000 
lives  a  year. 

I  fully  endorse  the  principle  that  we 
should  reduce  expenditures  for  low  pri- 
ority Federal  programs  In  an  attempt  to 
balance  our  expenditures  with  our  in- 
come to  hold  inflation  in  check  and  to 
keep  our  economy  strong  and  healthy.  I 
do  not  believe  the  proposed  freeze,  or 
stretchout,  as  it  is  called,  will  assist  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  Honorable  Don 
Samuelson,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  the  Idaho  Legislature's  House 
Joint  Memorial  2  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

State  of  Idaho, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Boise,  February  11, 1907. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  highways  and  highway  Im- 
provements in  the  united  States  today  can- 
not be  considered  expendable  under  any  con- 
ditions. They  are  too  vital  to  the  total  secu- 
rity, safety,  economy,  and  general  well  being 
of  this  State  and  our  country. 

The  express  purpose  of  this  letter,  there- 
fore. Is  to  cite  my  views  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  Federal-Aid  Highway  "Trust 
Funds." 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  potential 
of  Inflation  In  the  United  States  today.  I  can 
also  understand  at  least  some  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  foreign  commit- 
ments of  our  country,  especially  In  Vietnam. 

As  a  patriotic  citizen,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  sacrifice  when  the  security  and  economy 
of  our  covmtry  is  Involved.  But,  I  am  also 
greatly  concerned  about  the  constantly  ris- 
ing accident  toll  on  the  highways  of  our 
nation. 

Thxis,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that,  with- 
in a  very  few  months  after  passage  of  na- 
tional highway  safety  legislation,  your  ad- 
ministration has  taken  an  action  which  has 
effectively  torpedoed  a  prime  means  for  sav- 
ing lives  on  the  highways  and  streets  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  November 
Administrative  Order  freezing  the  obligation 
of  Federal- Aid  Highway  Trust  Funds  at  a  3.3 
billion  dollar  level  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Now, 
I  am  advised,  you  are  considering  a  further 
400  million  dollar  deferment  of  highway 
fund  obligations  for  this  same  period. 

I  am  convinced  that  actions,  such  as  that 
taken  in  November,  and  now  again  proposed 
in  greater  depth,  are  truly  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  Such  deferrals,  and  subsequent  re- 
starts in  the  highway  program,  will  create 
chaotic  problems  for  highway  administra- 
tors, engineers,  contractors,  materials  sup- 
pliers and  numerous  other  elements  of  both 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy. 

In  Idaho,  your  November  action  has  re- 
duced the  scheduled  award  of  highway  con- 


tracts dviring  fiscal  year  1967  by  more  than 
30  per  cent  over  that  anticipated  from  normal 
"Trust  Fund"  revenues.  This  will  have  an 
extremely  serious  Impact  on  the  total  econ- 
omy of  this  State. 

I  find  this  especially  critical  at  this  time 
since  I  am  advised  that  several  major  Idaho 
highway  projects,  representing  some  $9.5  mil- 
lion of  work  scheduled  for  contracting  late 
In  1966,  are  ready  to  contract.  Under  your 
holdback  order,  these  projects  must  now  be 
indefinitely  deferred. 

The  highway  construction  program  repre- 
sents about  25  per  cent  of  Idaho's  heavy  con- 
struction work  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
heavy  construction  employment. 

Any  reduction  in  the  highway  program 
reflects  proportionately  upon  the  supporting 
heavy  equipment  and  material  Industries. 
Bond,  Insurance  and  financing  Institutions 
win  Incur  a  commensurate  loss  of  business. 
Marginal  operations,  business  failures  and 
serious  unemployment  wUl  result  from  any 
prolonged  delay  In  the  release  of  full  "Trust 
Fund"  authorizations. 

I  would  emphasize  the  connotation  "Trust 
F\inds"  because  I  believe  this  Is  exactly  what 
the  Congress  Intended  this  fund  to  be. 
Monies  deposited  to  this  fund  have  come  into 
being  through  taxes  which  the  highway  user 
pays  on  tires,  gasoline,  oil  and  other  acces- 
sories. 

These  monies  have  been  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  for  trust  keeping.  They  are  the 
fxmds  of  the  people  and  are  committed  to 
the  orderly  development  of  highways.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  we  have  a  moral  contract 
with  the  highway  users  of  our  country  to 
make  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
highway  systems  as  rapidly  as  the  funds 
which  "the  user  pays  become  available  for 
such  use. 

I  cannot  concur  that  It  is  in  any  way  con- 
sistent for  the  Federal  Government  to  stress 
highway  safety  and  to  specify  penalties  for 
not  developing  a  safety  program  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  back  highway  development 
which  would  provide  safer  facilities  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  highway  toll. 

It  Is  my  strong  position  that  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  considering  any  further  de- 
ferment of  "Trust  Fund"  apportionments  to 
the  several  States.  Addlttonally,  I  would 
respectfully  request  that  those  "Tnist  Fund" 
monies  currently  being  withheld  from  the 
States,  and  which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  released 
to  the  States  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  should  be  no  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

In  the  future,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
appropriations.  In  the  full  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  should  be  made  to 
the  several  States,  as  the  dates  for  such 
appropriations  are  reached.  For  the  sake 
of  all  states,  there  should  be  no  further  defer- 
ments in  amounts  authorized  to  the  States 
from  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  "Trust  Fund" 
as  long  as  there  Is  an  operating  balance  In 
this  fund. 

Your  careful  consideration  to  the  state- 
ments contained  In  this  letter  and  afiarma- 
tlve  action  on  the  release  of  'Trust  Funds" 
now  being  withheld  from  State  use  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  The  security,  safety  and 
economy  of  our  country  calls  for  such  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Don  Samuelson,  GovevTiOT. 

House  Joint  Memorial  2 
A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives   of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  respectfully  request  that: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 


highways  with  urban  extensions  in  the  state 
of  Idaho  and  the  several  states  of  the  nation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  federal  statutes  have  defined 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  have  dedicated 
the  funds  exclusively  for  the  timely  and 
orderly  development  of  the  highway  system; 
and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Idaho 
and  this  state's  highway  industry  to  step  up 
construction,  and  Idaho  has  been  most  coop- 
erative in  this  regard  as  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  accelerated  highway  program  but  also 
by  the  training  and  establishment  of  a  skilled 
work  force,  and  by  the  large,  long-term  capi- 
tal Investments  undertaken  by  contractors, 
subcontractors  and  material  suppliers  to 
meet  this  commitment;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional 
engineers  and  contractors,  once  developed 
and  operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained 
If  the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  un- 
reliable; and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated in  Idaho  that  better  highways  save 
the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction 
In  highway  improvements  would  adversely 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
cause  further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of 
Uves;  and 

"Whereas  the  orderly  development  of  these 
modern  highway  systems  Is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  national  defense  by  providing  the 
means  of  moving  expeditiously  the  critical 
weapons,  materials  and  personnel,  and  of 
coping  with  the  aftermath  of  natural  dis- 
asters or  nuclear  attack;  and 

"Whereas  the  rapid  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  field  crops,  dairy  and  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  from 
the  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  mills  to  distant 
consumer  markets  Is  essential  to  preserve 
these  basic  Industries  in  the  state  of  Idaho, 
and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  commerce  be- 
tween states:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Session  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in 
session,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives  concurring.  That  we  respectfxilly  peti- 
tion the  President  of  the  United  States, 
although  justifiably  concerned  with  the  In- 
fiatlonary  trends  developing  throughout  the 
nation,  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  cut 
back  on  this  most  vital  and  necessary  fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  which,  if  not  con- 
tinued in  an  orderly  fashion,  will  have  last- 
ing adverse  effects  upon  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  economic  stability  of  the  state 
of  Idaho  and  the  several  states.  Be  It 
further, 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States." 


COMMENT  ON  TESTIMONY  OF  AM- 
BASSADOR EDWIN  O.  REISCHAUER 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  8.  written 
by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  commenting 
on  Ambassador  Reischauer's  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  January  31,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
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New  York, 

February  2.  1967. 
To  the  EDiToa : 

I  am  among  tbose  who  believe  that  Am- 
bassador Edwin  O.  Relschauer'3  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Cqmmlttee  of 
the  Senate  Is  the  wisest  and  most; remarkable 
comment  on  our  situation  In  Vietnam  that 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  thje  American 
people.  His  Illustrious  role  as  Embassador 
to  Japan  and  his  knowledgeabiuiy  as  a  spe- 
cialist on  Asia  means  that  tha  points  he 
makes  must  be  heeded  by  all  tho\^ghtful  citi- 
zens, and  one  hoi>es  they  may  b^  heeded  by 
the  Administration. 

Mr.  Relschauer's  frank  admission  that  It 
was  a  mistake  to  be  Involved  in^a  civil  war 
in  Vietnam;  and  that  It  is  now;  difficult  to 
withdraw,  not  because  of  the  Ites  of  face, 
but  because  of  the  loss  of  trust  ahiong  those 
who  had  been  our  allies  In  the  fateful  strug- 
gle, gives  new  light  In  a  dreary  e^  In  which 
constant  escalation  is  Justified  by  our  po- 
litical leaders  with  only  various  <  ambiguous 
justifications. 

Fortunately.  The  Times  gave  gpnerous  ex- 
cerpts from  Ambassador  Relschauer's  testi- 
mony in  the  edition  of  Feb.  1,  and  the  educa- 
tional network  (why  not  the  commercial  net- 
works also?)  allowed  us  to  see  hlin  In  action 
as  he  txissled  with  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  various 
viewpoints.  Some  believe  that  this  may  have 
been  a  tiimlng-point  in  our  fatciul  Vietnam 
Involvement. 

Mr.  Relschauer's  testimony.  |n  modern 
parlance,  was  that  of  a  "dove"  iather  than 
a  "hawk."  But  his  realization  oc  the  reali- 
ties of  Asian  politics  and  the  importance  of 
sa\  Ing  not  our  face  but  our  honot  may  make 
his  testimony  luiacceptable  to  ioth  hawks 
and  doves.  One  can  only  hope  llj  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  people  and  tjur  political 
leaders.  . 

Rein  HOLD  Nikbuhs. 


ARCHBISHOP  LUCEY  StJPPORTS 
FEDERAL  GRANT  FOR  FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  returned  from  the  Mexican]  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  this  w4ek,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  read  the  full  ^xt  of  the 
statement  concerning  responsible  par- 
enthood by  the  Most  Reverend!  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  the  archbishop  of  the  archdiocese 
of  San  Antonio.  The  statement  of  this 
ranking  prelate  of  a  great  Stjate  on  an 
issue  of  worldwide  concern  seems  to  me 
important  because  it  succinctly  defines 
why  public  policy  and  privatf  morality 
can  properly  coexist.  Man  h£»s  the  civil 
right  and  the  duty  to  follow  his  own 
conscience.  i 

My  attention  was  first  drawti  to  Arch- 
bishop Lucey's  statement  on  the  morning 
of  January  20.  as  I  read  the  New  York 
Times.  According  to  the  Urjited  Press 
International  news  story,  the  $rchbishop 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

Human  beings  should  be  Judiciously  In- 
formed of  scientific  advances  aid  explora- 
tion of  methods  by  which  spoilses  can  be 
helped  in  arranging  the  numbtr  of  their 
children.  I 

His  statement  was  made  ai  the  time 
the  San  Antonio  commimity  jsubmitted 
an  application  for  $2  mlllloii  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  development  pro- 
grams which  Included  $209,818  for  the 
funding  of  12  family  plannfrig  clinics 
In  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County. 

The  archbishop  said,  and  ag^dn  I  quote 
from  press  reports: 


The  Planned  Parenthood  Association  shares 
with  us  a  desire  to  Inform  married  parents  of 
their  responsiblUty  to  society  in  bearing 
children.  Our  agreement  as  to  how  this  may 
best  be  done  is  only  partial,  but  we  have  an 
assurance  from  the  officers  of  the  Association 
that  they  welcome  our  collaboration  in  their 
expenditure  of  public  funds  In  this  field 
of  delicate  human  relations,  and  that  the 
religious  convictions  of  their  clients  will  be 
scrupulously  respected. 

This  helpful  commentary  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American  archbishop  brings 
to  bear  religious  principles  as  applied  to 
social  and  civil  problems.  In  fact,  in 
his  statement  of  January  16  Archbishop 
Lucey  related  his  remarks  to  the  teach- 
ing of  his  church  in  the  Vatican  Council 
In  quoting  special  excerpts  from  the 
"Decree  of  the  Church  in  the  Modem 
World." 

On  January  23  the  distingiilshed  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
who  hsts  spoken  many  times  about  the 
population  problem,  placed  the  news  ac- 
counts of  the  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  readers  of  the 
Record  could  share  the  thinking  of  his 
distinguished  Texas  constituent. 

On  January  26,  1967, 1  wrote  to  Arch- 
bishop Lucey  requesting  the  complete 
text  of  his  thoughtful  statement.  I  felt 
that  it  should  be  shared  with  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  especially  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  has  been 
looking  into  the  problems  that  are  caus- 
ing and  that  have  created  the  popula- 
tion crisis  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Archbishop  Lucey  has  expressed  his 
hope  to  me  that  his  memorandum  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures.  Indeed,  it  is,  but, 
more  Important,  It  offers  a  valuable  in- 
sight into  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
the  population  explosion. 

As  Archbishop  Lucey  says  In  his  con- 
cluding paragraph: 

Realizing  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
not  only  to  instruct  its  members  on  what 
Is  sinful  but  also  on  what  is  good  and  decent, 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  give  neces- 
sary Instruction  to  our  jjeople  and  to  offer 
cooperation  to  men  of  good  will  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  community  and  for  the  peace 
of  conscience  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  archbishop's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Most    Reverend   Robert   E. 

LucBT.  Archbishop  or  San  Antonio,  Janu- 
ary 16.  1967 

Some  of  our  fellow  citizens  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  Catholic  Church  advocates  Ir- 
responsible parenthood.  They  Imagine  that 
our  motto  is:  "The  larger  the  family,  the 
better  for  everybody."  This  Is  not  true  as 
the  following  excerpts  from  Vatican  II  will 
reveal : 

"Parents  should  regard  at  their  proper  mis- 
sion the  task  of  transmitting  human  life  and 
educating  those  to  whom  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted. They  will  fulfill  their  task  with 
human  and  Christian  responsibility." 

The  Church  also  teaches  that  parents  have 
the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  ulti- 
mately to  pass  Judg:ment  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  to  the  size  of  their  family.  Here  Is  what 
the  Council  declared : 

"Marriage   was   not  Instituted   solely  for 


procreation.  In  view  of  the  Inalienable 
human  right  to  marry  and  beget  children 
the  question  of  how  many  children  should  be 
born  belongs  to  the  honest  Judgment  of  the 
parents.  Since  the  Judgment  of  parents  sup. 
poses  a  rightly  formed  conscience  It  is  highly 
important  that  everyone  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  upright  and  truly  human 
responsibility.  This  responsibility  respectt 
the  Divine  law  and  takes  account  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  times." 

The  Council  also  condemns  unnatural 
methods  of  family  regulation  and  states: 

"Sons  of  the  Chxirch  may  not  undertake 
methods  of  regulating  procreation  which  are 
found  blameworthy  by  the  teaching  author- 
ity of  the  Church.  Human  beings  should  be 
Judiciously  Informed  of  scientific  advances  In 
the  exploration  of  methods  by  which  spouses 
can  be  helped  in  arranging  the  nvunber  of 
their  children.  The  reliability  of  these 
methods  should  be  adequately  proven  ana 
their  harmony  with  the  moral  order  should 
be  clear." 

These  quotations  taken  from  the  Decree  on 
The  Church  In  the  Modem  World  reveal  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  family  planning. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Association  share* 
with  us  a  desire  to  Inform  married  parents 
of  their  responsibility  to  society  in  bearing 
children.  Our  agreement  as  to  how  this  may 
best  be  done  is  only  partial  but  we  have  an 
assurance  from  the  officers  of  the  Association 
that  they  welcome  our  coUaboration  in  their 
expenditure  of  pubUc  funds  In  this  field  of 
delicate  human  relations  and  that  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  their  clients  will  be 
scrupulously  respected.  A  Divine  mandate 
has  not  been  bestowed  on  Catholic  citizens 
to  prevent  non-Catholics  from  receiving  cer- 
tain privileges  approved  by  civil  law.  if 
these  privileges  are  contrary  to  Divine  Law 
we  may  not  compel  our  fellow  Americans  to 
renounce  them. 

Realizing  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
not  only  to  Instruct  Its  members  on  what  is 
sinful  but  also  on  what  is  good  and  decent, 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  give  neces- 
sary Instruction  to  our  people  and  to  offer 
cooperation  to  men  of  good  will  for  the  well 
being  of  our  community  and  for  the  peace  of 
conscience  of  our  people.  Therefore.  I  ap- 
prove of  a  grant  of  Federal  funds  to  this  As- 
sociation as  described  above. 


NUCLEAR  SHIP  "SAVANNAH" 

SHOULD    BE    KEPT    IN    COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  so  much  of 
this  country's  reputation  for  developing 
new  ocean  technology  rides  in  the  nu- 
clear ship  Savannah  that  I  believe  all 
efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  her  in 
commission.  Also  involved  is  our  ex- 
pensive program  to  demonstrate  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  harness 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  Newport  Daily  News  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  this  im- 
portant topic  which  forcefully  expresses 
my  views  and,  I  am  sure,  those  of  many 
thoughtful  Americans. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  Ship  "Savannah" 

The  experimental  nuclear-powered  ship 
Savannah  was  built  after  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  proposed  In  1955  that  the 
United  States  construct  a  nuclear- powered 
peace  ship  to  demonstrate  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  687-foot  21,800-ton 
vessel  was  completed  in  1961  at  a  cost  of 
about  $40  mllUon.    To  the  Maritime  Admln- 
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Utration,  It  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  great 
nuclear  powered  merchant  fleet. 

The  announcement  that  the  Savannah  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  service  and  laid  up  when 
the  subsidy  contract  for  its  cvirrent  operation 
expires  Aug.  20  has,  understandably,  brought 
cries  of  anguish  from  the  labor  unions  and 
regret  from  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  Savannah  wUl  have  had  only  two  years 
of  actual  commercial  service.  It  has  been 
plagued  by  high  operating  costs  for  Uabllity 
coverage,  and  the  cost  and  technical  difficul- 
ties of  staffing  the  highly  trained  crew.  Also, 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  reaching  agree- 
ments with  unions  wary  of  highly  automated 
vessels.  .    . 

The  operating  line  insists  the  Savannah  is 
gafe  but  insurance  firms  expressed  concern 
over'  the  possible  damage  from  radiation  in 
a  collision  or  other  mishap.  The  experience 
with  the  Savannah  would  seem  to  refute 
that  fear,  for  it  has  been  safe  from  mishap. 
The  tinlons  immediately  urged  Its  contin- 
uance. 

Perhape  the  mere  announcement  of  stop- 
page will  bring  all  elements  together  to 
smooth  out  the  dlfficvUtles.  Nuclear-powered 
vessels  should  not  be  abandoned  on  a  slim 
two-year  trial.  The  United  States  has  pio- 
neered in  this  field,  where  It  has  fallen  far 
behind  in  conventional  merchant  ships.  It 
should  build  on  Its  advantage,  not  scrap  It. 


through  an  alternative  to  a  Seaway  toll 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
read  the  Vice  President's  excellent  state- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
GREAT  LAKES  GATHERING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  recently  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Council 
of  Lake  Erie  Ports,  and  he  had  some 
mighty  interesting  and  encouraging 
things  to  say.  As  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators,  I 
am  all  too  aware  of  the  difBculties  faced 
by  the  lakes  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  We  are  threatened  with  a  toll 
increase  that  could  be  disastrous  to  com- 
merce on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We 
have  to  fight,  and  fight  hard,  for  our 
fair  share  of  military  cargo  shipments. 
We  are  not  getting  dependable  Ameri- 
can-flag semce  into  the  lakes  In  any 
kind  of  volume  at  all. 

But  we  are  working,  both  through  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators  and 
through  the  Great  Lakes  task  force,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  Great  Lakes  orga- 
nizations, to  meet  these  problems.  As 
the  Vice  President  so  cogently  said: 

We  have  to  learn  how  to  work  together, 
and  how  to  give  a  little,  and  how  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  needs  of  other  groups.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  public  and 
private  groups  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  are 
awakening  to  the  full  potential  of  coopera- 
tive action  in  areas  of  common  concern. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  brought 
more  than  his  wise  advice  to  the  meet- 
ing, however.  He  brought  good  news. 
He  told  the  group  that,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Marine  Resources,  En- 
gineering, and  Development,  he  has  di- 
rected the  council  to  "start  to  concen- 
trate our  attention  also  on  the  Great 
Lakes."  The  Vice  President  also  said 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Hon.  Alan  Boyd,  "is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Seaway.  I  know  that  be- 
cause I  spoke  with  him  about  it  last 
night."  This  is  very,  very  good  news  to 
all  of  us  who  represent  the  lakes. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  hopeful  that  this 
spirit   of   support   will   manifest   itself 
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Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey TO  THE  Council  of  Lake  Erie  Ports, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
As  I  look  over  this  audience  rather  quickly. 
I  see  a  nvunber  of  good  friends,  from  orga- 
nizations representing  the  ports  in  all  the 
Great  Lakes  states. 

I  wanted  to  come  to  this  meeting  becavtse 
I  think  it  is  lorg  overdue.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  have  g.ven  years  of  your  private  and 
public  lives  to  the  development  of  those 
great  water  resources  known  as  the  Great 
Lakes. 

This  body  of  water  Is  possibly  the  most 
valuable  earthly  possession  that  this  country 
has.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
blessed  with  such  a  mass  of  fresh  water,  as 
are  we  in  the  United  States  and  our  sister 
nation  to  the  north,  Canada. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  been  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  our  two  great  nations, 
rather  than  a  source  of  rivalry  or  antagonism 
or  tension.  This  friendship  represents  what 
we  are  trying  to  get  other  people  in  the 
world  to  think  about:  a  great  region,  where 
you  can  have  mutual  cooperation  and  mutual 
development  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Every 
place  that  oiir  diplomats  visit,  or  wherever 
our  President  travels,  or  wherever  any  of 
our  people  go.  we  always  remind  our  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  they  should 
find  ways  to  Join  together  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Mekong  River  project  is  one  example. 
Or  consider  the  Jordan  River  development. 
We  go  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  and  suggest:  "Now,  if  you  could  Just 
get  your  hands  close  to  a  bit  of  water, 
whether  it  is  a  river,  or  a  lake,  or  a  water- 
shed, you  can  find  something  that  will  hold 
you  together  and.  In  a  sense,  almost  compel 
you  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
That's  what  the  Great  Lakes  have  been,  a 
stream  of  friendship  for  eternity  between  two 
great  Nations,  and  two  great  peoples. 

Now  Divine  Providence  blessed  us  with 
this  great  and  valuable  resource  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and,  speaking  frankly,  we  haven't 
taken  very  good  care  of  It.  It  is  like  a  man 
who  has  been  blessed  with  good  health  all 
his  life  and  seems  to  think  that  somehow  or 
another  it  will  always  be  that  way.  Only 
when  he  finds  that  the  blessing  of  good 
health  is  fast  leaving  him  does  he  remember 
the  warnings  he  should  have  heeded  and 
the  precautions  he  should  have  taken. 

Well,  that  is  what  is  happening  with  us 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  This  incredible  re- 
source of  fresh  water  Is  something  that  never 
can  be  replaced,  and  yet  for  many  purposes, 
it  can  be  destroyed  in  the  decades  ahead. 
And  I  mean  In  Just  a  few  decades,  unless 
we  take  mighty  good  care  of  It. 

I  must  say  In  front  of  my  hosts,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lake  Erie  Ports,  that  one  of  the  real 
tragedies  of  America  Is  the  pollution  of  that 
beautiful  lake,  and  of  others.  We  can't  let 
that  happen,  and  we  don't  need  to  let  It 
happen.  Now  we  must  begin  to  reverse  the 
destruction  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  even 
though  it  will  take  many,  many  years  to 
see  any  success  or  any  real  accomplishment. 
And  cleaning  up  polluted  waters  will  take 
the  talents  and  perseverance  and  coopera- 
tion of  everyone— industry,  local,  state  and 
federal  governments  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals like  yourselves. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  chosen,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 


Council  on  Marine  Resources,  Engineering 
and  Development,  the  field  commonly  known 
as  oceanography.  Now  most  oceanographlo 
work  previoviBly  has  been  directed  toward 
the  open  seas,  towards  the  vast  oceans. 

But  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  I 
directed,  this  past  week,  that  we  start  to 
concentrate  our  attention  also  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Now.  all  our  activities  in  oceanog- 
raphy— Including  pollution  abatement,  in- 
creasing our  fish  resources  and  improving 
transportation— wlU  be  directed  towards  the 
Great  Lakes  as  well  as  towards  the  oceans. 

Now  a  few  words  about  transportation. 
As  all  of  you  well  know,  transportation  has 
become  one  of  the  primary  considerations 
of  this  Government,  and  it  is  surely  a  pri- 
mary consideration  In  the  coet  of  industrial 
and  consumer  products.  I  think  It  Is  for 
this  reason,  because  of  this  great  concern 
over  distribution  and  transportation  in  the 
modern  economy,  that  we  have  elevated 
transportation  from  Just  an  ordinary  word 
to  one  with  a  capital  T  and  Cabinet  status. 
This  v?ithln  itself  tells  its  own  story. 
Transportation  Is  so  fundamental  that  It 
stands  right  alongside  of  Defense  and  of 
Treasury  and  of  the  other  great  departments 
of  government,  as  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  this  Republic. 

As  this  new  Department  of  Transportation 
develops,  both  in  structure  and  purpose,  the 
Great  Lakes  are  going  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  its  thinking.  For  example,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  high  on  the  list  of  priority 
concerns  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. ^  , 
Secretary  Boyd  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Seaway.  I  know  that  because  I  spoke 
with  him  about  It  last  night.  He  under- 
stands the  Importance  of  the  development 
of  this  Seaway  not  only  for  today,  but  for 
the  years  ahead. 

This  Is  the  commitment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  voted  for  that 
Seaway.  This  Is  the  commitment  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  going  to  forget  my  heritage,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  forget  the  immense  value  of 
these  great  bodies  of  water  known  as  the 
Great  Lakes,  this  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  that  great  heartland  of  America  which 
I  think  represents  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
But  I  must  speak  quite  candidly.  The  fact 
is  that  over  a  long  period  of  time,  those  of 
you,  and  all  of  us  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
have  not  Joined  together  enough  to  foster 
our  common  goals.  It  is  no  secret  that 
other  areas  of  our  country  long  ago  com- 
bined their  energies  and  their  collective  pub- 
Uc and  private  interests,  to  enhance  the 
welfare  of  their  particular  area,  and  thus 
indirectly  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
But  while  they  did  so,  we  enjoyed  such  great 
Teutonic-Nordic  independence  that  we  al- 
most kUled  each  other  off. 

I  remember  what  my  father  told  me  once, 
as  a  boy.  He  said,  "You  are  not  nearly  as 
smart  as  you  think  you  are,  son,  so  I  advise 
you  to  work  a  little  bit  harder  than  any- 
body  else  so  that  you  can  stay  even."  I've 
tried  to  do  that  and.  anyway,  when  you  are 
"number  two"  you  always  have  to  try  harder. 
So  it  Is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  you 
trying  harder,  too:  to  see  that  at  long  last 
there  Is  an  efTort  being  made  to  organize 
the  shipping  groups,  the  ports,  the  terminals 
and  the  other  public  and  private  Interests 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  take  effective  action 
in  support  of  transportation  and  other 
policies  relating  to  the  Lakes. 

We  are  taking  a  very  Important  step  here, 
m  this  meeting  this  morning,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  going  to  continue. 

Additionally,  as  you  know,  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  effective  Uaison  with  Congress. 
Now  I  Just  give  you  this  word  of  advice: 
don't  make  a  single  move  that  you  do  not 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  Representa- 
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Uvea  In  the  Congress.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  mighty  potent!  body,  and 
It  ultimately  formulates  United  States  pol- 
icies on  transportation,  water  resources,  rec- 
reation and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The 
President  can  lead,  the  Executive  branch 
can  administer,  but  ultimately  tl^  Congress 
will  have  its  way.  I  spent  16  years  there  and 
I  haven't  forgotten  that  great  privilege.  I 
am  one  who  Is  very  proud  of  tha  CXangTess. 
The  Great  Lakes  area  Represen^tlves  and 
Senators  are  men  who  should  Ue  brought 
Into  your  councils.  They  wAnn^  to  know 
more.  They  want  to  work  wlthlyou.  And 
what  we  need  to  do  for  the  gofid  of  this 
Nation  today.  Is  to  get  this  group  of  men 
worltlng  together  on  the  same  wkavelength, 
making  the  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  achieve  a  common  pHjIlcy.  1 

Compromises  will  be  required.  Iyou  know 
you  can't  Just  do  everything  for  the  Port  of 
Duluth  and  forget  all  about  all  [the  other 
ports.  Or  you  can't  do  everything  for  Lake 
Superior  and  forget  the  other  takes.  (I 
speak  of  the  area  that  was  closest  4o  my  con- 
stituency at  one  time.)  We  havfe  to  learn 
how  to  work  together,  and  how  [to  give  a 
little,  and  how  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
needs  of  other  groups.  I  am  pleaded,  there- 
fore, to  see  that  the  public  ai^d  private 
groups  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  arje  awaken- 
ing to  the  full  potential  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion in  areas  of  common  concern.     | 

Now  you  are  here  to  think  ahead.  Let  me 
then,  for  the  remaining  three  or[four  mo- 
ments, challenge  you  to  look  aheaq  In  trans- 
portation and  In  other  fields  concerning  the 
Great  Lakes.  [ 

Last  week  I  heard  Thomas  J.  Watson  of 
International  Business  Machines  sdeak  about 
the  future.  He  pointed  out  thai  becaxise 
of  automation  and  Increased  productivity 
In  most  industries,  the  work  week  by  1980 
may  be  down  to  27  hours.  In  thefyear  2000 
it  will  be  22  hours.  He  projected  figures  for 
the  elderly,  or  those  who  used  tol  be  called 
elderly.  They  will  be  retiring,  to  longer 
at  age  65.  but  at  a  much  earlier  age.r 

Then,  he  asked,  what  will  we  do  with 
that  extra  time?  I  never  heard  a  [man  give 
a  more  profound  speech,  as  he  painted  out 
the  Importance  of  looking  ahead  fi  produc- 
tive and  constructive  living  In  theXear  2000. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  audlajces  that 
I  talk  to  today,  gentlemen,  are  going  to  be 
alive  in  the  year  2000.  And  If  we  kre  worth 
our  salt,  as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation,  we 
win   be   thinking  about  the  year  [2000. 

Well,  what  is  it  going  to  be  llMe  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  year  2000?  Wh^t  kind  of 
Lakes  are  we  going  to  have?  What  1 
be  on  those  shorelines?  Do  you  i 
the  greatest  population  and  Industr 
In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Centu 
Jected  for  the  Great  Lakes  region^ 

How  much  recreational  area  arelwe  going 
to  have  for  all  those  people  wltlJ  all  that 
leisure  time?  What  Is  going  to  be  dine  about 
transportation?  What  about  the  fish  life? 
What  about  the  need  to  keep  the  Gifeat  Lakes 
water  level  where  it  needs  to  be? 

What  about  our  relations  with  oiir  neigh- 
bors  to  the  North,   our  Canadian!  friends? 
And  what  about  the  Seaway?    Ho 
best  Jointly  plan  for  the  day  wh. 
borne    traffic    exceeds    the    capacit 
Welland  Ship  Canal  or  the  Sault  Sa 
Locks? 

I  wonder  If  we  are  thinking  fa*  enough 
ahead.  I  wonder  if  we  are  really  planning 
the  kind  of  economic  and  social  dev^opment, 
the  kind  of  infrastructure,  the  kind  pf  public 
and  private  organizations  that  we  will 
require. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  these  questions, 
think  about  them  and  write  downi  some  of 
your  thoughts.  I  hope  that  you  wlllj combine 
your  efforts,  and  send  to  me,  as  jtour  Vice 
President,  a  memorandum,  or  a  feries  of 
them,  on  the  long  range  problem^  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  particularly  those  of  in  Inter- 
national natiire, 

I  will  see  to  It  that  those  recommendations 
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get  Into  the  channels  of  this  government 
when  it  counts,  so  that  your  observations  and 
recommendations  are  given  first-class,  top- 
level  consideration. 

There  can  be  no  truly  representative  re- 
sponsible government  unless  it  Is  also  a 
listening  government.  We  want  to  listen  to 
you.  My  door  Is  always  open,  and  I  try  to 
keep  my  mind  open,  too,  so  that  I  can  learn 
and  be  of  help  to  you. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me.  and 
I  hope  your  work  and  your  efTorts  today  bear 
fruit.  Building  the  Great  Lakes  region 
means  building  the  United  States  and  It 
means  building  cooperation  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors. 

I  can  think  of  few  things  more  Important 
today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  S.  Hlrsch,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  newspaper, 
wrote  a  column  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  column  explains 
the  framework  used  by  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ernest  Gruening],  in 
preventing  the  giveaway  of  U.S.  funds  to 
Poland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gun  2  Cents  Worth 

NOW  JUST  WHO  IS  THE  DOPE 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  popular  series  of  Jokes  called.  "The  PoUsh 
Jokes".  They  are  repeated  In  Jest  and  all 
make  the  point  that  the  people  from  Poland 
are  not  very  bright.  A  typical  Polish  Joke 
runs  like  this:  Why  does  it  take  5  Poles  to 
make  popcorn?  Answer — One  to  hold  the 
pot  and  four  to  shake  the  stove.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Jokes  in  this  vein  and  they  are 
all  based  on  the  fact  that  the  folks  from 
Poland  are  dumb.  The  true  facts  of  life 
prove  that  the  Polish  government  Is  real 
sharp  .  .  .  and  our  U.S.  State  Department  is 
real  stupid. 

Just  how  really  stupid  our  State  Depart- 
ment really  is  can  be  shown  in  the  following 
shocking  facts  .  .  .  facts  that  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  This  Subcom- 
mittee is  headed  by  the  very  able  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska,  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  who  deserves  the  support  and 
help  of  every  American.  What  he  has  found 
out  should  turn  the  stomachs  of  every  Amer- 
ican.   For  example: 

The  State  Department  is  about  to  give 
Poland  a  $65  million  handout.  This  is  the 
money  due  in  the  next  five  years  for  food 
that  we  sold  to  Poland.  Since  1957,  Poland 
has  conned  us  out  of  $538.23  million  in  aid. 
They  have  broken  every  promise  to  pay  us 
back  and  as  of  October  they  are  in  default 
$32  million.  Not  only  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment planning  to  wash  that  debt  off  the 
books  but  they  are  also  thinking  of  knocking 
out  an  additional  $32  milUon  due  in  the 
next  five  years. 

Poland  is  a  dedicated  communist  country 
who  is  providing  tremendous  military  sup- 
port to  North  Viet  Nam.  Their  guns  are 
killing  our  boys  right  this  minute.  They 
also  never  miss  a  chance  to  tear  us  apart  in 
the  world  arena  of  public  opinion.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Poland  supports  the  Polish 
economy  ...  an  economy  geared  to  kill 
Americans.     We  cannot  think  of  anything 


more  stupid  or  disgusting  .  .  .  and  that  U 
Just  part  of  the  story. 

Did  you  know  that  Poland  has  never  paid 
a  cent  towards  their  pre- World  War  II  debt 
of  $337  million,  and  the  chances  are  that  they 
never  will  make  a  payment. 

Did  you  know  that  John  Cabot,  former  am- 
bassador to  Poland,  reported  to  the  State 
Department  that  we  have  been  grossly  over- 
charged for  leasing  land  for  our  embassy  in 
Warsaw.  He  terms  the  costs,  "preposterously 
expensive  and  a  hold-up". 

Did  you  know  that  In  our  agreements  with 
Poland  they  were  to  pay  us  back  on  the  ba«U 
of  24  zlotys  to  one  dollar  and  yet  In  other 
transactions  on  the  market  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment  allows  80  zlotys  to  one  dollar. 

Did  you  know  that  In  all  our  agreemenu 
with  Poland  we  do  not  require  payments  to 
begin  for  30  years  and  in  one  case  they  need 
not  begin  paying  for  forty  years.  And,  pleaw 
note,  no  Interest  is  charged  on  the  loans! 
We  wonder  how  many  Americans  can  bar. 
row  money  from  our  government  on  such 
terms. 

Mr.  Cabot  reports  that  our  aid  has  helped 
the  Polish  government  tighten  their  stran- 
glehold on  the  people.  It  has  been  a  great 
help  supporting  the  war  economy  of  Poland. 
We  supply  the  food  which  allows  them  the 
time  to  devote  to  more  Important  things  .  . . 
such  as  making  guns  and  bullets  to  kul 
Americans. 

We  believe  this  Is  Just  one  more  example  of 
the  stupid  policies  that  have  made  our  coun. 
try  the  fools  of  the  world.  This  Is  the  work 
of  the  professional  stripe  pants  brigade  In 
otir  State  Department  ...  a  sad  collection 
of  misfits  who  have  entrenched  themselves  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Gruening  has  called  for  explana- 
tions  from  this  crew  .  .  .  and  will  even  call 
Secretary  Rusk  before  his  committee.  Can 
you  fight  city  hall?  Can  the  voice  of  one 
American  citizen  be  raised  in  protest  to  such 
policies?  We  believe  It  can  by  telling  Sen- 
ator Gruening  and  the  members  of  Congresa 
who  represent  Florida  that  this  stupidity 
must  oome  to  an  end  .  .  .  Now!  Don't  wait 
until  the  other  fellow  raises  his  voice  be- 
cause It  may  come  a  day  too  late.  The  next 
bullet  from  Poland  may  find  Its  objective  In 
the  body  of  someone  you  know  or  love. 

The  popular  Jokes  that  say  that  Poland 
Is  stupid  are  way  off  base.  The  Polish  gov- 
ernment is  real  smart.  The  stupid  fools  are 
having  a  party  In  the  U.S.  State  Department 
.  .  .  and  it  provides  a  disgusting  display  that 
makes  all  Americans  ashamed  and  angry. 
8.  HiRsCH,  Jr., 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


FORMER     MARINE     COMMANDANT 
QUESTIONS  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  retired  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  has  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  a  vital  speech  which  he 
made  last  year  to  the  10th  Annual  Junior 
College  World  Affairs  Day.  held  in  Los 
Angeles  on  May  14, 1966. 

General  Shoup,  whom  I  quoted  in  last 
week's  colloquy  on  Vietnam,  questions 
whether  our  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  As  I  quoted  from  his 
speech  at  that  time,  he  has  said; 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia, 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
is  worth  the  life  or  Umb  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican. 

There  is  more,  much  more;  and  what 
General  Shoup  has  to  say  takes  on  added 
.significance  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  experience  in  Asia  and  has  served 
his  country  with  great  distinction.    He 
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Is  a  much  decorated  combat  leader  who 
wears  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  hero- 
ism at  Tarawa  In  World  War  n.  His 
views  on  the  question  of  Vietnam  are 
vigorously  expressed  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  this  great 
voice  should  be  added  to  the  debate  on 
the  side  of  sanity;  one  which  I  hope  will 
be  heard  and  appreciated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Shoup's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMARKS     BY     GEN.     DaVD)     M.     SHOUP,     U.S. 

Marine  Corp  (Retirkd),  at  the  10th  An- 
nual Junior  College  World  Affairs  Day, 
Pierce  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
To  this  fine  cross-section  of  America's 
future,  the  students,  their  friends;  and  their 
teachers,  good  afternoon! 

Thank  you  General  Coxirsey  for  such  a 
generous  Introduction.  Somehow  it  makes 
me  feel  as  If  I  should  sit  down  now  and  let 
the  facts  catch  up  with  the  legend.  One 
thing  was  correct  though.  I  did  major  In 
math.  And  I  learned  a  lot  about  figures. 
It  is  rather  distressing  to  note  that  young 
men  today  seem  to  use  flgiures  only  to  help 
get  on  the  moon.  But  I  am  gladdened  when 
I  can  see  so  plainly  that  the  young  ladles 
Btill  are  using  figures  to  get  on  the  honey- 
moon. 

It  was  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  make  a 
few  remarks  here  today.  But  it  Is  not  an 
enviable  position  to  be  the  last  speaker,  and 
have  to  follow  such  a  fine  program  in  which 
you  have  been  privileged  to  participate.  I 
do  hope  listening  to  Just  one  more  talk  wUl 
not  drive  you  into  the  Valley  of  the  DoUs. 

Soon  after  accepting  this  assignment,  I 
realized  that  perhaps  I'd  made  a  gross  error. 
Paced  with  this  predicament,  I  talked  with 
many  of  my  friends,  searching  for  help. 
Their  reactions  were  varied.  Some  said, 
"Tou  were  stupid  to  accept.  You  don't  have 
anything  In  common  with  these  young 
people." 

I  didn't  agree  that  we  have  nothing  in 
common.    I  think  we  do.    How  about  this? 
We  were  all  brought  Into  this  world  at  birth 
without  any  solicitation  on  our  part.     And 
at  that  very  moment  we  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  same  great  Creator  that  gave  us 
life.    Between  these  two  events  there  Is  a 
relatively  tiny  speck  of  time  that  Is  ours. 
Albeit,  of  this  we  are  doomed  to  sleep  away 
at  least  one  third.    This,  we  have  In  common. 
Soon  we  realize  that  "created  equal"  means 
equal  at  birth  and  death.     But  what  about 
that  tiny  speck  of  time  In  between?     Man 
win  use  most  of  this  time  doing  things  to 
show  his  differences,  prove  his  superiority  to 
his  fellow  men.    This,  we  have  in  common. 
Already  you  have  oome  to  know,  as  have  I. 
that  the  foot  of  man  has  not  always  made 
the  same  track,  nor  his  hands  fashioned  the 
same  tools;  but  essentially  his  problems  re- 
main the  same.    Basically,  they  are  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  physical  and  mental  gnaw- 
Ings,  and  his  fellow  man.    This,  we  have  In 
common. 

By  this  discourse.  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
bring  on  distress  or  hasten  despair.  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  to  you  that  all  generations 
do  have  some  Important  things  in  common. 
I  want  to  make  an  observation;  and  I  want 
to  leave  you  with  a  question  to  ponder. 

You've  heard  a  few  things  I  think  we  have 
In  common.  My  observation  is,  that  in  your 
Ufe  time  your  greatest  problems  will  be 
people.  Aren't  most  of  our  rules  and  laws 
and  even  a  great  part  of  our  Constitution  de- 
signed to  protect  people  from  people?  Yes. 
your  real  enemy  In  war  or  peace  will  be  peo- 
ple. So,  study  them.  Read,  read,  read.  Try 
to  find  out  why  they  do  do  like  they  do  do. 
Now  the  question:  What  are  you  going  to 


do  with  this  tiny  speck  of  time  that  is  yours? 
It's  shorter  than  it  was  when  I  first  men- 
tioned it,  and  for  most  of  you,  one  fourth  of 
your  total  allotment  is  already  gone. 

Are  you  Just  going  to  reproduce  excessively 
and  multiply  the  already  painfully  perplex- 
ing people  problems?  Or  will  you  also  sin- 
cerely and  actively  participate  In  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  man's  most  noble  efforts  on 
earth— first,  his  struggle  to  free  mankind 
from  the  affluent  who  gorge  on  delicacies, 
whUe  children  starve  for  the  lack  of  milk 
and  bread;  and,  second,  his  striving  for  peace 
on  earth? 

I  suppose  there  are  loads  of  things  to  talk 
about.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a  story  that 
may  prove  Umely.  This  risk  I  take  full  well 
knowing  that  there's  probably  no  story  I 
could  tell,  well  here  anyway,  that  won't  be 
old-hat  to  you. 

I  don't  propose  to  dUmp  the  whole  load 
here  either.  I  do  plan  to  throw  off  a  few 
forkfuls  as  a  kind  of  fertilizer  for  your  think- 
ing. 

I  will  try  to  deliver  this  buu — I  mean 
Vlgoro,  In  four  packages:  (1)  Confusion  and 
Compassion:  (2)  Communism  and  Confron- 
tation; (3)  Combat  and  Conscription;  and 
(4)  Conclusion. 


confusion  and  compassion 
Now  a  little  about  this  confusion  which  a 
lot  of  writers  and  most  of  your  elders  specify 
as  being  the  universal  state  of  mind  of  the 
student  today.  You  are  Jvist  a  generation 
of  confused,  superficially  animated  ascl,  so 
they  say.  I'm  certain  your  confusion  Is 
doubly  Justified  and  I'm  pretty  sure  that 
at  least,  you're  not  asexual.  Let  me  cue  you 
In  on  a  little  secret.  These  same  people  that 
place  students  In  the  category  of  the  con- 
fused are  Just  as  confused,  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be.  They've  simply  suffered 
more  years  of  it  and  have  accepted  it  as  the 
normal  state  of  man.  And  thus  they  are 
mistakenly  surprised  that  young  students  are 
confused. 

There  should  be  no  wonderment  about  It. 
First,  you're  taught  there  Is  a  Santa  Claus. 
Lovely  thing  at  the  right  time.  But  a  lot 
of  people  want  you  to  keep  believing  this 
for  your  whole  life.  In  fact,  they  want  you 
to  be  about  as  vibrant  and  thoughtful  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  second-hand  wax  museum. 
You  are  taught  that  Columbus  was  the 
first  to  discover  America  which  is  as  false  as 
my  grandmother's  teeth. 

You  are  taught  that  our  people  can  get 
what  the  majority  wants,  by  the  ballot. 
Well,  we  got  President  Wilson  that  way  be- 
catise  his  campaign  slogan  was,  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war."  A  few  days  after  his  inaugtira- 
tlon  we  were  In  the  First  World  War. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  we  have  now, 
how  we  got  It,  nor  what's  happened  since. 
You've  seen  It  happen. 

You  learn  that  when  military  forces  are 
fighting  and  kUllng  and  maiming  each  other 
with  rifles,  cannon,  napalm,  and  bombs, 
that  that's  war.  There's  something  of  that 
kind  going  on  now  but  confusingly  enough 
this  Isn't  war. 

Everyone  talks  peace,  peace.  World  peace, 
while  for  years  our  government  has  sold  or 
approved  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  war  material  to  other  coun- 
tries.    Confusing? 

You're  taught  how  In  August  1619  the 
Dutch  man-of-war  came  to  the  Jamestown 
plantation  and  offered  by  auction  twenty 
Africans,  so  starting  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  In  America.  But  of  course  we  started 
slave  trade  ourselves  by  capturing  Indians 
and  selling  them  Into  slavery  In  the  West 
Indies. 

You  learn  how  later  we  emancipated  all 
the  descendants  of  these  Africans.  We  gave 
the  slaves  their  freedom,  made  them  subject 
to  the  p-ovlslons  of  our  Constitution.  For 
a  hundred  years  o\ir  great  democracy  has 
been  at  work  on  this.  All  of  you  know  the 
facts  of  the  last  few  years.  Oh,  of  course 
we  did.  In  places,  modernize  the  treatment 


of  Negroes;  Instead  of  the  club  and  the  black- 
snake  whip,  the  white  man  substituted  the 
ultra-modern  device  of  the  electric  cattle 
prod. 

We  spend  millions  to  build  churches  In 
which  people  profess  their  love  for  their 
fellow  man,  while  right  In  the  same  com- 
munity they  are  soliciting  a  few  dollars  to 
help  the  poor. 

We  elect  officials  to  represent  all  the  people 
and  they  take  an  oath  to  do  It.  Then  we 
read  that  some  take  money  from  the  few  for 
their  political  and  personal  uses.  Surely 
confusing. 

You  read  the  glowing  ads  for  autos  only  to 
learn  of  their  defects. 

You're  sold  drugs,  and  there  are  armless 
babies. 

You  read,  you're  televised  to,  you're  radioed 
to,  you're  preached  to,  that  It  is  necessary 
that  we  have  our  armed  forces  fight,  get  kUled 
and  maimed,  and  klU  and  malm  other 
human  beings  Including  women  and  children 
because  now  Is  the  time  we  must  stop  some 
kind  of  unwanted  Ideology  from  creeping  up 
on  this  nation.  The  place  we  chose  to  do 
this  U  8000  miles  away  with  water  In  be- 
tween. I  believe  there's  a  record  of  but  two 
men  walking  on  water  and  one  of  them 
failed.  Yes,  we  must  fight  out  there  'cause 
even  this  great  democracy,  so  fearful  of  Its 
world  image,  Just  must  not  stand  by  In 
complacency  while  vUlage  chiefs,  mayors, 
farmers,  and  others  are  being  murdered  by 
day  and  night  by  the  believers  In  this  terrible 
Ideology.  We're  told  it  Is  creeping  danger- 
ously closer  and  closer  to  our  shores.  This 
must  be  confusing. 

Surely  a  decision  to  get  this  nation  into 
the  predicament  we're  in,  trying  to  stop  these 
creeps,  must  have  been  based  on  an  all  in- 
clusive study  by  those  with  the  greatest  of 
clairvoyance.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
time-table  depicting  the  untenable  position, 
and  irreparable  effects  upon  this  nation  at 
the  end  of  5.  10,  15,  50  years,  else  our  gov- 
ernment could  not  have  chosen  the  present 
course  of  action.  If  such  an  estimate  of  the 
Bltuatlor  was  not  made,  our  leaders  have 
been  derelict  In  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. If  it  was  done,  the  public  should  be 
informed.  I  ask  you,  have  you  read  or  been 
instructed  about  any  time-table  of  disaster 
for  this  nation  and  her  worid  position  If  we 
hadn't  done  and  weren't  doing  what  we  are 
in  South  East  Asia  today?     I  haven't. 

The  reasons  fed  to  us  are  too  shallow  and 
narrow  for  students,  as  well  as  other  citizens. 
Especially  so.  when  you  realize  that  what  is 
happening,  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
slowly  the  miUtary  escalation  has  progressed, 
may  be  projecting  us  toward  world  catastro- 
phe.   Surely,  it  is  confusing. 

Particularly  is  this  true  when  we  know 
that  a  great  deal  closer  there  are  essentially 
the  same  situations  which  our  leaders  say 
made  It  Impossible  for  us  not  to  fight  and 
not  to  escalate  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  See 
if  this  doesn't  sound  about  the  same : 

(1)  Since  last  July,  Peru's  national  army 
has  been  battling  red  guerrillas  In  more  than 

half  Its  states.  „„„„i 

(2)  Red  guerrillas  run  areas  In  several 
states  of  Colombia.  ^    „»„ 

(3)  Many  businessmen  are  lea\nng  Guate- 
mala following  ransom  kidnappings  by  com- 
munists bands. 

(4)  At  least  a  dozen  combat  guerrilla 
brigades  are  operating  in  some  areas  In  over 
haU  of  Venezuela's  20  states,  while  terrorists 
blows  take  place  in  Venezuelan  cities,  like 
the  Viet  Cong  In  Saigon. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  Its  over 
water  and  8000  miles  to  Vietnam,  but  there 
is  an  Isthmus  between  this  country  and 
South  America  and  it's  much,  much  closer. 

It  must  be  a  bit  confusing,  too,  to  read 
and  hear  about  fighting  for  freedom.  Sup- 
posedly, we  have  it,  and  I  don't  think  any- 
one is  going  to  take  It  away  from  us  by 
playing  cops  and  robbers  In  South  Bast  Asia. 
Even  so,  we  urge  others  to  fight  for  freedom. 
There  may  be  a  Uttle  confusion  here.    We 
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insist  they  should  sacrtflce  arms  a  id  legs  and 
their  lives  for  freedom.  The  peoi»le  we  tirge 
this  upon  In  South  East  Asia,  Sou  th  America 
and  many  other  places  have  no  idea  of  our 
meaning  of  freedom.  In  the  hlstdry  of  their 
ancestors  they've  never  experience <1  what  we 
expect  them  to  understand  and  fight  for. 
The  word  or  even  the  Idea  Is  not  U  i  the  mores 
of  their  people.  Freedom  will  reiialn  a  for- 
eign word  and  idea  to  these  p(!ople  until 
scores  of  them  are  brought  here  for  six 
months  or  a  year  and  then  returned  to  their 
native  lands  to  sing  to  their  felldwmen  the 
song  of  freedom  with  notes  of  music  they 
can  understand. 

These  masses  of  people  and  their  ancestors 
have  always  lived  where  the  few  liave  every- 
thing. Everything  that  Is  produced  by  the 
btutlensome  labor  of  the  many.'  And  the 
many  have  nothing  except  for  the  Rarest  sub- 
sistence and  not  always  that.  Ev0n  as  little 
as  $150  a  year.  In  many  cases  much,  much 
less.  In  fact.  In  their  memory  they've  never 
had  as  much  as  a  pot  to— well,  lijey"ve  not 
even  had  a  pot.  | 

I  want  to  tell  you.  I  don't  thlnld  the  whole 
of  South  East  Asia,  as  related  to  t^e  present 
and  futiire  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Is  worth  the  life  o^  limb  of  a 
single  American.  But  maybe  the  people  axe 
and  maybe  the  people  of  South  A«ierica  are, 
too.    And  maybe  that's  confusing. 

I  believe  that  tf  we  had  and  t^ould  keep 
our  dirty,  bloody,  dollar-crooked  ftngers  out 
of  the  business  of  these  nations  so  full  of 
depressed,  exploited  people,  they  twill  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  their  own.  That  they  design 
and  want.  That  they  fight  and  |  work  for. 
And  If  unfortunately  their  revolution  muat 
be  of  the  violent  type  because  tl$e  "haves" 
refuse  to  share  with  the  "have-nots"  by  any 
peaceful  method,  at  least  what  thfey  get  will 
be  their  own,  and  not  the  American  style, 
which  they  dont  want  and  abov#  all  don't 
want  crammed  down  their  throats  'by  Ameri- 
cans. ! 

Time  and  history  has  proved  bow  wrong 
our  leadership  was  about  Mexico  Iti  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  this  century.  More  recently, 
perhaps  there's  a  lesson  or  two  to  pe  heeded 
In  the  Indonesian  situation,  also.     I 

Until  you're  21  you  can't  vote,  pan't  par- 
ticipate In  this  great  democratic  process, 
where  some  are  still  kept  from  thie  polls  by 
threat,  where  a  vote  can  still  be  nought  for 
two  dollars  or  a  half-pint  of  whiskey,  where 
many  don't  vote  because  they  feel  Ip's  useless. 

But  you  can  make  your  voice  h^rd.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  vegetable  til  lyouTe  21. 
You  can  demonstrate.  HlstorlcaUr,  demon- 
strations intended  to  bring  unrealistic  re- 
gimes to  heel,  have  on  balance  prodiuced  good 
for  the  exploited  masses.  Brought  to  mind 
are  magna  carta.  Joan  of  Arc,  India,  South 
American  countries,  China,  the  Bupdhlsts  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  where  would  (the  negro 
be  today  without  the  demonstrations  of  the 
recent  past  which  awakened  maby  sleepy 
American  whites?  It  may  be  welljthat  this 
technique  has  finally  come  in  an  lexplodlng 
fashion  to  America  and  American;  students. 
It  shows  that  you  are  thinking.  Tnat  you're 
interested  and  want  to  do  somett(lng  to  be 
heard.  That  you're  going  to  grow  up  as  par- 
ticipants In  America  and  her  futiire.  That 
you  don't  Intend  to  sit  Ignorantljj  and  Idly 
by  and  watch  this  world  panoraina  of  con- 
fusion trot  by  under  camoufiagen^  and  not 
express  yourselves  about  how  youjwant  the 
future  to  be.  The  future  that  win  soon  be 
your  responsibility.  T 

Por  this  confused  state  ascrlbefl  to  stu- 
dents by  those  senior  citizens  I  tfaentloned 
earlier,  they  give  you  compassion.  |  They  say 
youth  was  always  that  way,  at  lea^  In  their 
elders'  day. 

Now: 

COMMUNISM    AND   CONrBONTATSON 

( This  is  only  the  second  time  I  pave  ever 
used  the  word  communism  In  over  1 100  talks, 
the  first  was  a  few  minutes  ago.) 

Peculiar?    Yes.  But  It  can  be  said  that  w« 


seem,  forever  to  be  menaced  by  something 
red.  190  years  ago  It  was  the  bodies  of  men 
wrapped  in  red-coats.  Today,  it  is  the  minds 
of  men  that  are  warped  Into  belief  in  a 
theory  of  visionary  and  impractical  nature, 
communism.  Those  that  espouse  It,  we  call 
reds.  This  ism  that  holds  forth  the  promise 
that  finally  man  shall  have  share  and  share 
alike  of  all  things  Is  not  readily  cast  aside 
by  the  masses  who  for  generations  upon  gen- 
erations have  shared  not  at  all. 

And  likely  as  not  when  they  tried  to  share 
they  got  the  pike.  But  it  is  the  goal  of  this 
theory  and  it's  supposed  to  happen  right 
here  on  earth  where  man  can  experience  It 
with  his  physical  senses.  It  Is  not  a  goal  like 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  Heaven  or 
Valhalla  which  must  be  Imagined.  Not  any 
great  salesmanship  is  needed  to  sell  this 
ideology  to  the  longing,  eager,  wanting 
masses  of  deprived,  depressed,  distressed 
people. 

I  say.  that  today  there  Is  no  such  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  a  communistic 
state.  I  believe  the  nearest  thing  to  It  was 
right  here  in  America,  In  Iowa  and  New 
England  some  years  ago.  I  feel  certain  there 
never  will  be  such  a  thing  as  a  communist 
s'-.ate.  Sure  there  are  some  where  the  Idea 
has  been  sold  to  or  forced  upon  the  people, 
and  there  are  several  countries  where  the 
selling  Is  pretty  well  along. 

Yes,  Marx  and  Engels  contrived  an  Idea 
for  a  goal  that  was  easy  to  sell  to  the  right 
people.  But  the  attainment  of  the  goal  Is 
strictly  dependent  uix)n  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  human  nature,  which  I  con- 
tend wUl  never  come  to  pass.  Do  you  think 
that  the  presidents,  the  managers  of  busi- 
ness, will  ever  permit  a  situation  to  come  to 
pass  where  they  and  their  family  will  be  al- 
lotted two  hours  on  Thursday  on  the  state 
yachts,  and  the  floor  sweepers  In  their  plants 
get  exactly  the  same  thing?  Don't  believe  It. 
The  leaders  of  these  nations  with  the  goal 
of  communism  know  full  well  It  wont  come 
to  pass,  either. 

The  same  leaders  who  sold  the  Idea  to  the 
masses  also  described  to  them  the  long  ardu- 
ous, treacherous  pathway  of  self-sacrifice  and 
deprivation  which  must  be  followed  to  get  to 
this  great  goal  of  their  eventual  salvation. 
Further,  they  empaslzed  that  there  must  be 
competent  leaders  during  this  trek  to  help 
navigate  these  perilous  ways.  And  who  are 
these  leaders  to  be?  Why  the  same  people 
who  sold  the  Idea  of  the  great  goal.  Of 
course,  they  know  there'll  be  no  arrival  at  the 
promised  destination.  They  Just  mean  to 
keep  on  leading  those  they  have  duped. 
They  never  Intend  to  divide  up  their  lion's 
share. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.A.  unwittingly  or  at  least 
on  an  unplanned,  unforeseen,  basis,  has 
helped  to  steer  Russia  further  and  further 
av/ay  from  the  goal  of  communism. 

Russia  had  no  nuclear  weapons.  We  en- 
circled her  with  nuclear  bombs  and  missile 
bases.  With  missiles,  I  might  add.  By  so 
doing,  we  gave  her  the  greatest  i>sychologlcal 
booster  possible.  One  they  could  not  con- 
jure up  themselves.  The  bombs  and  missiles 
were  there.  Whose  were  they?  Uncle 
Sugar's.  And  who  does  Uncle  intend  to  use 
them  on?  Who  does  he  threaten?  The  great 
homeland  of  the  Russian  people.  Prom  here 
It  was  easy  to  get  these  people  to  forego 
butter  for  guns.  To  sacrifice  and  toll  cheer- 
fully so  they  could  have  some  weapons  to 
protect  their  homeland  from  the  threat  of 
destruction  or  at  least  be  able  to  wreak  heavy 
damage  on  the  nation  who  slghted-ln  these 
missiles  on  Russia.  They  did  It.  They  have 
the  weapons.  Weapons  enough  to  shove 
everything  above  ground  In  Western  Europe, 
Including  the  British  Isles,  right  out  Into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  And  enough  of  the  trans- 
continental weapons  to  clobber  America  from 
coast  to  coast  and  produce  unacceptable  de- 
struction. That's  what  they  confront  us 
with.  We  confront  them  with  a  like  predica- 
ment. Perhaps  we  should  thank  God  for  this 
balance  of  confrontation.     Thank  God  that 


hopefully  America  and  Russia  have  finally 
reaUzed  that  there  are  things  an  H-bomb 
cannot  do. 

An  H-bomb  cannot  project  national  policy 
ashore. 

An  H-bomb  cannot  restore  law  and  order. 

An  H-bomb  can  only  destroy. 

or  course,  while  Russia  was  building  thlj 
weaponry  we  spoke  of,  she  also  put  up  the 
Sputnik,  several  space  vehicles,  moon  shots, 
etc.,  etc.  Yet,  believe  It  or  not  there  are 
some  people  in  America  so  unrealistic  they 
still  think  the  Sputnik  was  a  fake. 

But  what  now  for  Russia?  Under  the  um- 
brella of  protection  which  they  so  dearly  paid 
for  there  Is  time  and  security  for  having  a 
little  more  butter,  a  few  more  bicycles,  more 
auomoblles,  radios,  televisions,  and  more  of 
other  things  and  things  and  things.  Anfl 
more  and  more  people  are  being  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  personal  ability  to  man- 
age or  produce.  The  goal  of  communism 
becomes  less  and  less  desirable  to  more  and 
more  people.  A  kind  of  capitalism  emerges. 
The  idea  of  communism  Is  fading,  except  to 
the  minds  of  those  where  an  acceptable  par- 
ticipation m  the  having  of  material  things 
has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 

Who  will  gainsay  that  most  of  the  Russian 
people  are  not  better  off  today  than  they've 
ever  been  before?  And  to  what  must  the 
credit  be  given?  The  system  they've  been 
working  for,  of  course. 

We  provided  China  with  the  same  booster. 
She  has  reacted  the  same.  From  my  experi- 
ences over  parts  of  five  years  in  China  and 
what  I  know  of  conditions  there  today,  I'm 
sure  that  more  Chinese  know  where  tomor- 
row's food  Is  coming  from,  than  ever  In  the 
history  of  living  man.  And  to  what  must 
go  the  credit?  The  system  they're  serving 
under. 

The  alienation  of  the  friendship  of  the 
great  and  wonderful  Chinese  people  will 
surely  vie  for  decades  to  come  as  the  greatest 
blunder  this  country  ever  made  in  her  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  unless  the  fl"»l 
results  from  our  Vietnam  commitment  over- 
shadows It. 

You  say,  what  about  the  Republic  of  China 
vis  a  vis  Red  China?  1  reply,  time  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  one  with  the  bigger  hunk  of 
earth.    And  that's  not  Taiwan. 

COMBAT    wrrH    CONSCRIPTION 

About  conscription  first.  I  think  It  Is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  whenever  a  nation  em- 
barks on  a  line  of  action  In  which  a  pre- 
requisite for  success  Is  sufBcient  manpower, 
and  there  are  Insufficient  volunteers  for  the 
task,  the  only  recourse  Is  conscription  or 
the  draft.  This  doesn't,  of  course,  answer  all 
the  pros  and  cons  regarding  the  right  or 
wrong  of  drafting  men  to  fight  for  their 
country.  But  we  did  have  a  war,  the  win- 
ning of  which,  I  have  always  thought  turned 
out  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Without  conscription  we 
would  surely  have  lost  that  war. 

In  the  administration  of  the  draft  It  Is 
Impossible  to  Insure  happiness  to  all.  At 
best.  It  Is  an  undesirable,  complicated 
matter.  But  I  have  always  thought  It 
should  be  on  a  strictly  lottery  basis.  To 
exempt  this  one  and  that  one  for  this  and 
that  makes  no  sense  to  me.  If  his  number 
drops  out  of  the  barrel  he  should  serve. 
After  all,  I  dont  think  this  nation  would 
completely  disintegrate  if  a  few  "A"  stu- 
dents, pre-medlcs,  and  budding  scientists 
served  In  uniform  for  a  year  or  two. 

What  about  the  draft  card  burners?  I'm 
sure  that  sooner  or  later  they'll  regret  they 
did  It.  It  does  Intrigue  me  though  that 
we've  yet  to  hear  of  anyone  who  has  done 
this  burning  without  an  audience.  If  they 
dont  want  to  pay  even  a  tiny  bit  of  the 
premium  on  the  long  range  Insurance  policy 
for  their  country  that  so  many  have  paid  so 
much  for,  why  don't  they  Just  refuse  to  re- 
port when  called,  and  let  due  process  of  lav 
take  Its  course? 

About  combat.    Those  that  bave  experl- 
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enced  It  soon  learn  that  there  Is  no  conomon 
language  with  which  to  communicate  with 
those  lacking  such  experience. 

Robert  E.  Lee  once  said,  "It  Is  well  that 
war  is  so  terrible,  otherwise  we  might  grow 
too  fond  of  it."  Maybe  It  hasn't  been  ter- 
rible enough.  One  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  man  is  too  fond  of  war  when  we  realize 
that  m  the  past  20  years  he  has  resorted  to 
fighting  some  40  or  more  times.  Meaning, 
of  course,  that  nations  and  peoples  have 
failed  to  succeed  with  their  established  poli- 
cies by  any  means  other  than  murder. 

Yes,  man's  oldest  plague  is  war !  And  I  be- 
lieve. It  Is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  on  cen- 
turies of  so-called  enlightenment  when  the 
mentality  of  man  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent killing  and  maiming  of  men,  women  and 
children  In  war ! 

But  so  It  has  been,  and  so  it  Is  today. 

Many  over  the  years  have  thought  and 
written  about  this  plight  of  mankind.  May 
I  quote  In  part : 

■•The  bells  will  peal,  long  haired  men  will 
dress  in  golden  sacks  to  pray  for  successful 
slaughter.  And  the  old  story  will  begin 
again,  the  awful  customary  acts.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  dally  press  will  begin  virulently 
to  stir  men  up  to  hatred  and  manslaughter, 
manslaughter  In  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Manufacturers,  merchants,  contractors  for 
military  stores — will  hurry  Joyously  about 
their  business,  In  the  hope  of  double  receipts. 

"  •  •  •  Idle  ladles  and  gentlemen  will 
make  a  great  fuss,  entering  their  names  In 
advance  for  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  they 
will  imagine  that  in  so  doing  they  are  per- 
forming a  most  christian  work. 

"And  smothering  despair  within  their 
souls,  men  will  trail  along,  torn  from  peace- 
ful labor,  from  their  wives,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren; hundreds  of  thousands  and  simple- 
minded,  good-natured  men  with  murderous 
weapons  In  their  hands — anyishere  they  may 
be  driven.  They  will  march,  freeze,  hunger, 
suffer  sickness  and  die  from  It.  or  finally 
come  to  some  place  where  they  will  be  slain 
by  thousands  or  kill  thousands  themselves. 

"And  when  the  number  of  sick,  wounded 
and  killed  becomes  so  great  that  the  air  Is 
so  Infected  with  the  putrlf ylng  scent  of  the 
'food  for  powder"  that  even  the  authorities 
And  It  disagreeable,  a  truce  will  be  made." 

Who  wrote  these  words?  It  was  a  Russian. 
These  were  the  words  of  a  soldier  and  great 
writer  named  Tolstoy,  born  some  140  years 
ago. 

Another  Interesting  observation  on  the 
same  subject  goes  something  like  this : 

"•••  I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead  and 
this  rule  will  never  change  In  so  many  as 
half  a  dozen  Instances.  The  loud  little  hand- 
ful—as usual — win  shout  for  the  war.  The 
pulpit  win — warily  and  cautiously — object — 
at  first;  the  great,  big  dull  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  try  to  make 
out  why  there  should  be  a  war  and  will  say, 
earnestly  and  Indignantly,  It  Is  unjust  and 
dishonorable  and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  It.' 
Then  the  handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few 
fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue  and 
reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen, 
and  at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  ap- 
plauded, but  It  win  not  last  long;  those  others 
will  outshout  them,  and  presently  the  anti- 
war audiences  will  thin  out  and  lose  popu- 
larity. Before  long  you  will  see  these  curious 
things;  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform, 
and  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furi- 
ous men  who  In  their  secret  hearts  are  still 
at  one  with  those  stoned  speakers — as 
earlier — but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now 
the  whole  nation — pulpit  and  all — will  take 
up  the  war-cry  and  shout  Itself  hoarse,  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open.  Next  the  statemen  will  Invent 
cheap  lies,  putting  the  blame  upon  the  na- 
tion that  is  attacked,  and  every  man  will  be 
glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  falsities 
and  will  diligently  study  them,  and  refuse  to 
examine  any  refutations  of  them,  and  thiis 


he  will  by  and  by  convince  himself  that  the 
war  Is  Just  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better 
sleep  he  enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque 
self-deception."  Our  own  Mark  Twain  re- 
corded these  thoughts.  (Mark  Twain,  The 
Mysterious  Stranger,  1898.) 

These  have  been  the  words  of  a  Russian 
and  an  American,  years  apart  In  time,  but 
thinking  the  same  thoughts.  Today  millions 
of  Russians  and  Americans  don't  want  war. 
Russia  and  America  could  prevent  war  on 
this  earth.  Why  don't  they  team-up  and  do 
it? 

Now,  maybe  we  should  reflect  a  bit  on  the 
fact  that  even  last  night  while  we  enjoyed 
the  Los  Angeles  way  of  life.  American  men 
were  giving  their  lives  to  help  ensure  that  we 
can  continue  to  have  such  happy  times  In 
this  country. 

Who  are  these  American  men?  They  are 
members  of  the  greatest  military  team  on 
earth.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  They 
are  the  real  mlnutemen  of  1966. 

Now  what  can  you  do  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  to  support  this  great  American  Armed 
Forces  team  which  Is  fighting  because  they 
are  legally  ordered  to  do  so? 

First  you  could  help  Increase  the  stature 
of  the  soldier  In  the  eyes  of  those  not  In  the 
armed  services.  The  relegation  of  the  sol- 
dier to  a  position  of  Inferior  status  (e.xcept 
when  the  actual  shooting  is  going  on)  has, 
unfortunately,  been  a  pastime  of  those  not 
In  the  service  for  lo  these  many  centuries. 
An  old,  old  stone  sentry  box  In  Gibraltar 
carries   this  inscription: 

"God  and  the  soldier  we  adore, 
in  time  of  danger,  not  before; 
The  danger  passed,  and  all  things  righted 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  soldier  slighted." 

So  you  see  this  lack  of  concern  for  the 
soldier  is  an  aged  thing. 

Perhaps  you  could  be  a  bit  more  under- 
standing of  his  plight. 

Our  press  might  be  somewhat  more  con- 
siderate, too.  All  too  often  the  headlines 
today  read  "ex-soldler.  ex-sailor,  ex-Marine, 
ex-alrman.  rapes,  murders,  robs,  etc."  But 
I  never  see  "ex-General  Motors"  or  "ex-US. 
Steel"  employees  referred  to  this  way. 

The  best  example — some  time  ago  head- 
lines flared  "Ex-Marine  carves  up  school 
teacher."  A  check  revealed  he  had  been 
discharged  20  years  before! 

Also,  you  can  help  In  the  development  of 
the  determination  of  our  people  to  resist, 
at  all  costs,  any  encroachment  on  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy  here  In  America.  Just  how 
much  destruction  are  we  wlUlng  to  accept? 
How  many  casualties — men,  women  and 
children?  Who  can  say  what  It  will  take  to 
destroy  the  will  of  our  people? 

And  remember!!  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, civilians  always  have,  and  always 
will — and  they  should — tell  the  military 
when  to  begin  and  when  to  stop  war. 

But,  also  remember,  that  most  of  ovir  peo- 
ple haven't  seen  flying  arms  and  legs,  and 
guts  and  blood,  and  piles  of  dead  'from  a 
bomb  blast.  They  view  this  war  business 
In  much  the  same  perspective  as  the  man 
who  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
Halley's  Comet.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  have,  but 
only  from  a  distance!" 

Further,  you  can  help  In  the  prevention 
of  forgetfulness  by  the  living,  that  men 
have  died  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. (I  repeat,  man's  striving  to  free  man- 
kind and  have  a  peacefiil  world,  I  believe, 
constitutes  his  most  noble  effort  on  this 
earth.) 

It  seems  clear  that  If  we  are  ever  to  reach 
the  goal  of  peace,  we  must  orient  our  think- 
ing and  our  actions  more  toward  this  end. 
It  Is  essenUal  that  we,  in  our  time,  make  a 
measurable  contribution  toward  this  ulti- 
mate goal — peace. 

Still  we  wonder,  how  many  more  blood- 
smeared  battlefields  and  contentious  centu- 
ries  shall   separate   ua   from   a   permanent 


peace?  This  we  cannot  know.  We  do  know 
that  during  the  time  we  wait  for  this  con- 
stant hope  of  mankind  to  come  to  pass,  we 
must  at  all  times  be  prepared — prepared  for 
any  eventuality! 

I  conceive  It  a  fundamental  duty  that  you 
and  our  schools  and  churches  emphasize  that 
this  nation  stands  as  it  Is  today — not  because 
of  the  easy  life  of  our  predecessors,  but  in- 
stead because  thousands  sacrificed  their 
time,  their  efi^orts  and  their  lives  with  an  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  idea  that  under  the 
Kingdom  of  God  there  were  things  greater 
than  their  own  individual  gain  and  comfort. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  summation : 

a.  Don't  worry  about  being  confused. 

b.  Keep  on  being  curious. 

c.  Be  constructive  in  your  thoughts  and 
actions. 

d.  Be  assured  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  production  is  the  best  ever  devised 
to  satisfy  the  instinctive  yearnings  of  human 
beings.  Participate  In  It  and  learn  to  pro- 
tect yourself  from  It.  At  least,  know  the 
msaning  of  caveat  emptor. 

e.  Don't  let  yourself  get  too  shook-up  by 
the  over-advertised  encroachment  of  com- 
munism. Help  people  to  get  things  and  the 
Idea  of  communism  will  strangle  by  its  own 
umbilical  cord. 

f.  Remember  that  the  armed  forces  don't 
start  wars;  that  the  soldier's  plight  is  unso- 
licited; that  when  he  becomes  a  soldier  he 
gives  up  much  of  the  very  freedom  he's  fight- 
ing for.  And  that  If  he  serves  to  retire- 
ment, he  never  in  his  lifetime  gets  back  hlfl 
freedom. 

Now  one  final  word  about  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  America  in  war: 

I  believe  that  gathered  here  above  us  right 
now,  watching  intently  and  listening  care- 
fully, are  the  Invisible  spirits  of  those  same 
gallant  men,  who  over  the  years — even  unto 
today — have  given  their  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. Their  presence  may  be  unseen,  but  they 
shall  not  be  unheard. 

Someone  must  speak  for  them.  What  do 
they  want  mankind  to  hear?  Many,  many 
things,  of  course,  but  I  feel,  they  v.'ant  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  their  eternal  years  to 
be  expressed  In  an  admonition,  a  hope,  and 
a  prayer. 

They  admonish:  "You  must  strive  for 
peace — but  not  peace  at  any  price.  You  must 
view  peace  In  Its  proper  perspective.  Do  not 
give  up  one  bit  of  the  priceless  heritage  of 
liberty  which  we  have  helped  to  preserve. 
Accept  and  discharge  your  resfKinslbllitles  to 
civilization  as  the  unreluctant  world  leaders 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  fight  to  protect 
this  liberty.  And,  If  by  these  actions  you 
enjoy  pteace  In  your  time,  let  It  be  the  wel- 
come product  of  fair  dealing,  hard  work, 
sound  planning  and  a  readiness  to  fight 
against  aggression." 

Their  hope :  Someday,  may  there  be  a  meet- 
ing at  the  summit,  which  shall  become  as 
everlastingly  Important  to  hxmianlty  as  the 
sermon  on  the  mount." 

Finally,  the  spirits  of  these  undying  dead 
pray:  "Please  God.  may  our  ship  of  state 
sail  on  and  on  in  a  world,  forever  at  peace." 

Thank  you. 


SUCCESS     OF     AMERICAN     POLICY 
DURING    COLD    WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  move- 
ment of  human  events  over  the  past  20 
years  mounts  up.  largely,  to  a  slow  and 
often  difficult  trend  for  the  better. 
American  policy  has  contributed  to  this. 
As  Howard  K.  Smith  has  written  recent- 
ly, a  Europe  more  closely  tied  together 
and  an  Asia  which  need  not  tremble  at 
the  power  of  China  are  both  the  product 
of  changes  which  mark  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  for  American  foreign 
policy  during  the  period  which  has  been 
labeled  the  "Cold  War." 
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Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mi  •.  Smith's 
column,  which  I  have  t?,ken  froii  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  Februa|ry  18,  to 
the  attention  of  tlie  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  brinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th ;  Record, 
as  follows : 

Success  of  American  Foreign  1  'olicy 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

ThlB  winter  is  a  remarkable  lH  tie  period 
ol  history.  More  features  of  life,  ong  fixed, 
have  come  un-glued  this  season  tl.an  in  any 
since  the  pattern  of  Cold  War  first  settled 
on  us. 

NATO  Is  becoming  radically  loose  as  Ger- 
many has  reversed  policy  and  is  salting  ties, 
hitherto  avoided,  with  Communlstl  countries. 
And  Britain  tries — ardently  for  the  first 
time — to  gain  entry  into  a  Euro])ean  com- 
munity that  would  distance  her;  from  her 
closest  ally,  the  U.S. 

The  Soviet  satellite  bloc  is  on 
becoming  a  memory.     And  the 
Soviet"  has  evolved  from  being  a 
of  a  bloc  to  being  the  name  fo. 
menacing  international  friction  oi 
face  of  the  globe. 

At    the   same    time,    the    15-yefr-old 
sumption — tacit    by    most    but 
some   of   our    outstanding   profei 
servers — that  China  is   bound  to 
Asia  has   disappeared.     Prospects 
conflict  have  reminded  the  worl 
China  but  Russia  is  the  mightle 
power  in  Asia  by  a  huge  magnltud 

Neither  China  nor  Russia,  but  tiapan  has 
the  greatest  economic  potential.  And  until 
communism  ends  its  present  messlinic  phase, 
a  greater  power  than  all  three — ijhe  United 
States — will  maintain  a  presence  1^  the  East. 
China  drops  pretty  far  down  the 
all  these  present  In  Asia. 

Somehow  in  all  these  rapid  cha* 
see  the  U.S.  as  moving  from  setb 
back.  We  have,  it  Is  said,  eitherj  neglected 
Europe  or  we  lack  the  lmaginatlo|i  to  ttilnk 
up  Initiatives  to  meet  the  changing  situation. 
We  are,  it  Is  said,  mired  in  a  ^irty  little 
war  in  Asia  with  no  idea  how  ijo  get  out 
of  it. 

The  opposite  Is  true.  The  chingea  now 
in  process  are  a  chain  of  Amehcan  suc- 
cesses. But,  alas.  In  statecraft,  [success  Is 
not  always  a  thrilling  climax  thiit  Is  cele- 
brated with  brass  bands.  Genultoe  success 
is  often  a  negative,  a  falling  awajy  of  men- 
aces— a  return  from  exciting  tensions  to  pro- 
saic progress  and  quiet. 

In  the  case  of  Europe,  the  drjtt  of  that 
vital  area  back  to  its  own  Interests  was  an 
American  initiative  from  the  sta«.  When 
Jean  Monnet  first  drew  up  a  pla^  of  unity, 
about  all  he  had  going  for  him  Was  Amer- 
ican support.  Our  support  was  deliberate 
though  we  knew  that  the  result  <fould  be  a 
Europe  not  wanting  us  and  even  ^competing 
with  VIS. 

The  more  recent  drift  of  Westirn  Europe 
to  better  relations  with  Eastern  Surope  was 
begun  by  John  Kennedy  in  hla  American 
University  speech,  before  de  dauUe  ever 
thought  of  It. 

The  still  more  recent  move  by  Germany  to 
establish  relatloas  with  the  Coojmunlsts  is 
not  a  defiance  of  America.  President  John- 
son recommended  that  course  t^  Germany 
in  a  speech  last  Oct.  7,  and  Germany  is  tak- 
ing the  advice.  | 

Far  from  meaning  an  abdlcatlo|i  of  Amer- 
ican initiative,  the  drift  in  Euroi^  has  been 
urged  by  America.  The  result  of]  our  whole 
complex  European  policy  is  that  eld  Europe 
Is  further  from  war  than  she  htu  been  at 
any  time  in  this  century. 

In  Asia  a  lot  of  d\ist  has  to  qettle.  But 
when  It  does  the  American  achievement  may 
prove  epic  In  proportions.  Whatever  leaders 
of  hard-pressed  Asian  countries  tnay  say  to 
appease  the  prejudices  of  their  publics,  all 
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Southeast  Asia  has  become  stabler  for  the 
American  effort.  Indonesians  would  not 
have  dared  face  down  and  liquidate  the 
third  biggest  Communist  party  in  the  world 
without  the  assurance  that  came  from  Amer- 
ican resistance  in  Vietnam.  Sato's  electoral 
victory  In  Japan  betokens  the  same  mood. 

But  we  have  to  be  clear  what  we  are 
succeeding  in  doing:  We  are  establishing 
conditions  in  which  Asians  may  enjoy  that 
right  which  is  simplest  to  say  but  most  com- 
plicated of  achievement — the  precious  right 
to  be  left  alone.  When  they  possess  it,  it 
win  mean  that  they  will  want  to  be  rid  of 
us  and  all  memories  of  us. 

History  never  moves  in  smooth  or  logical 
patterns.  This  trend  towards  salubrious 
change  and  peaceful  settlements  could  be  in- 
terrupted by  a  mad  thrashing  outward  by 
China.  But.  as  the  Oswald  affair  showed, 
madness  Is  not  reckonable. 

In  all  that  is  calculable,  the  U.S.  has  for  20 
years  sustained  a  constructive  consistency 
In  foreign  affairs  with  great  success.  With  a 
little  more  luck,  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
Century  could  sound  a  note  out  of  all  con- 
sonance with  the  century's  previous  turbu- 
lent bloody  and  warlike  course. 


YEAR    1966:    SPECIAL   EDUCATION'S 
GREATEST  LEGISLATIVE  YEAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle, entitled  "1966:  Special  Education's 
Greatest  Legislative  Year,"  appeared  In 
the  December  1966  issue  of  Exceptional 
Children.  It  is  a  succinct  and  concise 
summary  of  a  most  significant  legislative 
advance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
for  I  feel  it  can  be  helpful  to  many  Sen- 
ators. 

In  doing  this,  I  should  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  Council  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren and  its  capable  executive  secretary, 
Dr.  William  C.  Geer,  whose  contribution 
of  factual  information,  in  my  Judgment, 
was  most  persuasive  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  In  gathering  support 
for  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yeah  1966 — Special  Education's  Greatest 
Legislative   Tear 

For  special  educators,  1966  is  a  bright  year 
in  legislative  history.  The  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  written  into  law  sig- 
nificant directions  for  change  which  will  af- 
fect programs  for  exceptional  children  in 
constructive  and  far  reaching  ways. 

Major  gains  include  establishment  of  ad- 
ministrative supervision  at  the  federal  level 
through  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  and  a  bureau  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  handicapped 
in  the  US  Office  of  Education.  Through  the 
bureau,  many  agencies  previously  Involved 
in  disbursements  for  special  education  will  be 
consolidated  into  one  unit. 

In  the  same  action  (the  amendment  add- 
ing the  new  Title  VI  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  funds 
are  specifically  earmarked  for  handicapped 
children  and  youth.  I.e.,  "the  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired  children  who  require  special  edu- 
cation and  related  services." 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  will  serve  to  guide  the 
US  Office  of  Education  in  administrative 
policies  relating  to  the  disbursements  of 
federal  funds  for  special  education. 

Further  developments  made  possible  this 
year  Include: 

1.  Appropriations  to  state  departments  of 
education  for  direct  aid  to  programs  of  edu- 


cation for  the  handicapped.  This  specially 
earmarked  aid  also  derives  from  the  new 
Title  VI — the  Morse-Carey  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (PL  89-10).  States  will  submit  plan 
showing  how  they  Intend  to  initiate,  ex- 
pand, or  improve  programs  and  projects  for 
school  age  and  preschool  age  children  and 
will  receive  matching  funds  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis. 

2.  Assistance  to  state  departments  in  man- 
aging  these  new  funds  by  providing  addi- 
tional help.  Each  state  may  receive  up  to 
5  percent  of  their  allotted  monies  (based  on 
population)  or  $75,000,  whichever  Is  greater, 
in  expenditures  for  administration  and  plan- 
ning at  state  or  local  levels. 

3.  Expyanded  educational  services  to  Indian 
children. 

4.  Expanded  services  to  state  InstltutionB 
and  day  schools.  Populations  of  these  in- 
stitutions, heretofore  somewhat  limited  in 
definition  under  PL  89-313,  have  been  ex- 
panded to  include  orphans  and  delinquents, 
thus  covering  the  wnole  range  of  handi- 
capped children. 

5.  A  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf. 
Reacting  to  a  lack  of  good  secondary  school 
facilities  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
Congress  passed  a  bill,  sponsored  by  Hugh 
Carey  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Lester  Hill  in  the  Senate,  to  create  a  sec- 
ondary school  to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  re- 
gional secondary  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States.  This  model  school  will  be 
located  on  the  Gallaudet  College  campus  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  will  serve  students  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Authority  for 
this  school  is  contained  in  PL  89-694. 

6.  Extension  of  Library  of  Congress  blind 
services  to  physically  handicapped  persons. 
PL  89-522  amends  the  original  legislation 
offering  services  of  talking  books,  music 
scores,  instructional  texts,  and  other  spe- 
cialized materials  for  the  blind  to  the  severely 
physically  handicapped.  A  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  physically  handicapped  allows  sucli 
services  to  be  used  for  both  experimental 
purposes  and  for  children  and  adults  with 
severe  perceptual  impairments. 

7.  Library  services  for  the  handicapped. 
Title  VI,  Part  A,  of  PL  89-511  gives  grants  to 
states  to  provide  library  services  to  residents 
of  penal  institutions,  reformatories,  residen- 
tial training  schools,  orphanages,  or  other 
like  institutions  or  hospitals  supported  by  the 
state  including,  of  course,  special  education 
institutions.  Part  B  of  this  title  authorizes 
expenditures  of  funds  to  states  to  provide 
library  services  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

8.  NDEA  loan  forgiveness  to  teachers  of 
handicapped  children.  Prior  to  this  year, 
p>er8ons  using  NDEA  funds  for  student  loans 
would  have  such  loans  forgiven  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year  to  a  total  of  50  percent 
forgiveness.  Under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  amendments  (HR  14644).  students  who 
teach  handicapped  children  will  have  loans 
forgiven  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per  year 
until  100  percent  forgiveness  occurs  in  seven 
years. 

However  significant  this  legislation  may 
appear.  It  must  be  remembered  that  It  can 
only  be  classified  as  enabling. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    CARLSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  very 
recently  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  was  hon- 
ored at  a  luncheon  for  his  many  yean 
of  public  service. 

Many  spoke  of  his  value  to  Kansas 
and  to  the  Nation.  Tlie  testimonials 
came  from  fellow  citizens  in  various 
walks  of  life — for  Indeed  hla  service  has 
touched  all  parts  and  every  section  of 
our  State. 

One  tribute  was  presented  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Keucher,  executive  secretary  of 
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the  Kansas  Baptist  Convention,  which, 
I  think,  expresses  how  so  many  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  feel,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  tribute  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TRiBirn:  to  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
(By  Dr.  William  P.  Keucher,  executive  min- 
uter, the  Kansas  Baptist  Convention) 
Mr.  Emerson  made  the  point  In  one  of  his 
essays,  that  "there  U  properly  no  history, 
only  biography."  By  this  he  meant  that 
private  opinions  and  personal  convictions 
gtand  behind  public  and  social  Issues.  He 
went  on  to  say,  "Every  true  man  Is  a  cause, 
a  country,  and  an  age."  Just  as  history  may 
be  seen  as  the  biography  of  stout  and  earnest 
men,  so  Institutions  are  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  such  men.  With  this  understand- 
ing in  mind,  I  come  to  speak  a  brief  word 
of  deep  appreciation  to  Senator  Prank  Carl- 
son for  his  stalwart  stature  as  a  Christian 
man  and  for  the  large  and  wholesome  de- 
posits of  his  spiritual  Influence  In  the  affairs 
of  church  and  state,  society  and  nation. 

Religion,  to  Frank  Carlson,  has  never  been 
&  political  device  to  be  used  to  further  per- 
gonal advantage.  As  a  young  man  of  sixteen, 
he  established  the  West  Branch  Sunday 
School  near  Concordia  and  served  as  its  su- 
perintendent for  several  years.  Later,  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Church 
School  of  the  Baptist  Church  In  Concordia, 
and  served  that  office  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  natural  that,  shortly  after  taking  his 
oath  of  office  as  Congressman  from  the  6th 
District  in  Kansas,  we  find  him  organizing  a 
Men's  Class  in  the  East  Washington  Heights 
Baptist  Church.  Today,  the  class  still  carries 
the  name  of  its  foimder,  the  Carlson  Bible 
Class,  although  the  Senator  Is  not  Its  present 
teacher. 

Though  he  has  been,  and  Is,  a  loyal  chtirch- 
man,  Senator  Carlson  sees  the  Influence  of 
the  church  as  nurturing  the  life  of  a  state 
and  a  nation.  For  many  years  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  International  Council  for 
Christian  leadership.  Fifteen  years  ago.  he 
organized  the  first  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast and  has  presided  at  each  of  these  Influ- 
ential sessions  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
They  have  become  a  vital,  contagious  force 
for  good  not  only  In  the  USA,  where  many 
states  now  conduct  a  Governor's  Prayer 
Breakfast,  but  on  every  continent  with  50 
countries  having  a  similar  spiritual  em- 
phasis. 

Senator  Carlson's  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  state  is  evident  In  his  Interde- 
nonilnatloiial.  moral  and  spiritual  leader- 
ship. He  Is  also  a  presence  and  a  force  In 
many  denominational  causes.  He  serves  as 
a  trustee  of  Ottawa  University  hero  In 
Kansas.  He  is  a  founding  trustee  of  our 
Kansas  Baptist  Foundation.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  national  chairman  for  the 
American  Baptist  Convention's  Churches  for 
New  Frontiers  Expansion  Program.  He  re- 
ceived the  Churchman's  Citation  offered  by 
CJentral  Baptist  Seminary  for  outstanding 
Christian  leadership.  While  these  member- 
ships are  related  to  one  denomination.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Frank  Carlson  Is  a 
friend  and  ally  of  every  church  and  syna- 
gogue. Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  any  one 
of  these  groups,  could  be  standing  here  today 
In  my  place  to  speak  with  equal  sincerity 
regarding  the  meaning  and  the  extent  of  his 
moral   and  spiritual  leadership. 

Senator  Carlson,  when  there  are  many 
partisan  voices  which  are  heard  In  the  land, 
and  when  many  appeals  are  made  In  behalf 
of  temporary  and  transient  things,  we  ex- 
press to  you  our  earnest  appreciation  for 
your  voice  which  is  often  heard  in  behalf 
of  enduring  principles  which  are  not  passing 
but  permanent.  We  acknowledge  with  pro- 
found gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  good 


leaders  In  the  life  of  a  nation  are  His  gift 
to  men.  While  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any 
man's  infallibility,  It  Is  good  to  know  men 
whom  we  trust  because  we  can  be  sure  of 
their  integrity.  We  know  that  the  greatness 
of  our  nation  lies  in  those  moral  and  spir- 
itual values  which  are  too  precious  to  bear 
any  price  tag  and  in  those  statesmen,  like 
yourself,  who,  amid  the  pressures  of  the  age, 
refuse  to  do  other  than  what  a  sound  and 
saving  conscience  prompts  In  their  heart  of 
hearts. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  salute  a  true 
man.  Prank  Carlson,  senior  Senator  of  Kansas. 


CAL  FARLEY  AND  HIS  BOYS  RANCH 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved residents  of  my  State,  Mr.  Cal 
Farley,  who  for  the  last  30  years  of  his 
life  devoted  himself  to  operation  of  Boys 
Ranch  near  Amarillo. 

Cal  Farley  wanted  to  get  youngsters 
out  of  alleys  and  into  the  countryside 
where  they  could  grow  and  develop  and 
overcome  their  problems.  He  did  Just 
that.  No  man  could  ask  for  a  greater 
memorial. 

Cal  Parley's  work  at  Boys  Ranch  will  be 
carried  on.  But,  nobody  will  replace  him. 
I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  news  account  of 
his  life  and  death  which  elaborates  the 
good  works  he  brought  to  this  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
account  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amarillo. — Cal  Farley,  a  one-time  pro- 
fessional wrestler  who  devoted  the  last  30 
years  of  his  life  to  helping  wayward  young- 
sters at  his  beloved  Boys  Ranch,  died  Sunday 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack.    He  was  70. 

Farley  was  stricken  at  mld-mornlng  at  the 
chapel  at  the  ranch. 

He  founded  Boys  Ranch  at  old  Tascosa,  40 
miles  northwest  of  Amarillo,  shortly  before 
World  War  n.  Thousands  of  orphaned, 
needy  and  wayward  boys  found  refuge  there 
m  the  ensuing  years. 

The  ranch  now  has  a  complement  of  about 
350  boys  a  year. 

Farley,  World  War  I  veteran  and  Amarillo 
merchant,  began  devoting  more  and  more  of 
his  time  to  underprivileged  boys  during  the 
depression.  He  fotmded  the  ranch  In  1939. 
"What  I've  got  to  do  Is  find  a  place  some- 
where out  In  the  country  where  I  can  get 
these  kids  out  of  the  allejrs,"  he  told  friends 
upon  opening  the  ranch. 

It  began  with  six  youngsters  In  the  aban- 
doned courthouse  at  old  Tascosa.  a  lusty, 
legendary  frontier  trading  poet  peopled  at 
times  by  Kit  Carson,  Billy  the  Kid.  Bat 
Masterson  and  Wild  Bill  Hlckok. 

It  now  has  modem  dorms,  mess  halls, 
schools  and  recreation  areas. 

Parley  sold  his  general  merchandise  store 

In  Amarillo  years  ago  and  reportedly  put  the 

money  from  the  sale  Into  the  ranch. 

Friends  said  he  never  drew  a  cent  of  pay. 

Parley  was  a  lifelong  practitioner  of  the 

adage.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 


ADDITIONAL  EVIDENCE  OP  COR- 
RUPTION AND  GROSS  WASTE  IN 
OUR  ECONOMIC  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment looking  through  Its  customary  pair 
of  rose-colored  glasses  when  It  reported 
recently  an  improvement  In  port  opera- 
tions in  Saigon?  A  report  of  Helen  Del- 
Ich  Bentley,  maritime  editor  for  the 


Baltimore  Sun  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  glasses  are  not  only  rose-colored 
but  are  opaque  as  well. 

Miss  Bentley's  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  February 
7,  1967.  describes  the  bribery,  collusion, 
corruption,  black-market  manipulation, 
and  the  mountains  of  idle  cargo  on  the 
docks  which  characterize  the  port.  She 
writes: 

Saigon  has  become  the  victim  of  congestion 
and  chicanery  becaxise  the  United  States  ha* 
endeavored  to  push  enormous  volume- 
wanted  and  unwanted — through  the  narrow 
funnel. 

Lack  of  a  functioning  distribution  tuid 
warehousing  system  shovild  have  made  the 
authorities  realize  that  they  cannot  pour 
commodities  into  Saigon  in  the  same  way 
that  they  handle  them  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  overwhelming  supply  of  goods  con- 
tinue to  arrive. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  of  course. 
I  have  cited  numerous  instances  of  gross 
mismanagement  of  our  economic  aid  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  over  the  past  year. 
Miss  Bentley's  report  is  but  another  in 
the  long  series  of  eyewitness  accounts  of 
how  our  AID  commodities  are  being 
wasted  and  how  the  taxpayer  is  being 
bilked.  But  Miss  Bentley's  report,  filed 
from  Saigon  on  February  6.  1967,  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  comes  after  we  have 
been  reassured  by  AID  that  the  manage- 
ment improvements  Instituted  have  re- 
sulted in  considerable  better  operations. 

On  January  9.  1967.  AID  sent  to  the 
President  a  report  entitled  "Management 
of  AID  Commodity  Programs.  Vietnam, 
1966,"  which  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
situation  at  the  port  of  Saigon.  One  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  report  is  that — 

By  mid- 1966  the  specific  measures,  dis- 
cussed In  detail  later  in  this  section,  had  be- 
gun dlscernably  to  relieve  port  congestion 
and  present  conditions,  while  not  yet  satis- 
factory, reflect  very  substantial  improvement. 

If  Miss  Bentley's  description  of  the 
port  in  February,  1967,  is  correct,  one 
shudders  to  think  of  what  conditions 
were  like  before  the  "substantial  im- 
provement" referred  to  by  AID.  Miss 
Bentley  writes  that — 

Initially,  AID  assigned  people  Incapable  of 
handling  or  advising  on  port  operations. 
Then  AID  topped  this  error  with  a  continu- 
ing refusal  to  parcel  out  commodities  like 
fertilizer,  so  that  they  could  be  used  by  the 
country.  Instead,  they  rushed  50.000,  60,000 
and  100,000-ton  purchases  Into  Saigon  slmxil- 
taneously. 

Local  business  Interests  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  forced  at  times  to  "buy" 
commodities  In  which  they  had  no  Interest 
simply  because  Uncle  Sam,  through  AID, 
made  the  money  available  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  which  wanted  the 
money  spent. 

The  efifect  of  pouring  into  Vietnam  vast 
quantities  of  commodities  far  beyond  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  economy  1b 
vividly  described  by  Miss  Bentley: 

When  these  operations  started,  however. 
no  one  thought  that  perhaps  the  commodity 
market  would  become  so  glutted  with  the 
goods  being  hustled  Into  the  floating  craft 
that  the  consignees  would  not  want  their 
merchandise  or  would  be  unable  to  purchase 
them.  Their  refusal  or  Inability  to  accept 
them  skyrocketed  the  volume  of  floating  craft 
In  the  area.  The  entanglement  on  the  piers 
then  spread  to  the  wooden-hulled,  unpalnted 
barges.  Cargo  was  dropped  aboard;  It  didnt 
matter  how. 
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Some  of  this  has  been  staged  With  con- 
siderable deliberation.  In  cooperation  with 
organized  gangs  of  thieves — refeared  to  as 
both  the  Oriental  Mafla  and  the  Vjet  Cong — 
so  that  the  goods  could  be  made  available  to 
the  black  market  without  paying  customs 
fees  or  full  costs  of  purchase,  or  t(>  the  guer- 
rillas for  nothing.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Bentley's  article,  headlined  '•Congestion. 
Corruption,  Strangle  Saigon,"  »nd  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  t'ebniary 
7.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Reco|u). 

There  being  no  objection,  tHe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

Thk  Clottered  Harbor  II:  Congestion, 
Corruption  Strangle  Saigon 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley)! 
Saicon,  Feb.  6. — Bribery,  collusloi,  corrup- 
tion,   lack    of   a   national    economic   policy, 
black  market  manipulation,  carelessness  and 
Ineptness    plus    mountains    of    ckrgo    are 
causes  behind  the  strangxUatlon  5^  Saigon. 
Saigon  has  become  the  victim  of  conges- 
tion and  chicanery  because  the  Unlled  States 
has  endeavored  to  pxish  enormous  Volume — 
wanted  and  unwanted — through  tije  narrow 
funnel.  | 

Lack  of  a  functioning  distribution  and 
warehousing  system  should  have  ^ade  the 
authorities  realize  that  they  caniot  pour 
commodities  Into  Saigon  the  samepay  that 
they  handle  them  In  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  overwhelming  supply  of  goods  qontinues 
to  arrive.  1 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  United  States  Department  o^  State  Is 
much  to  blame.  Initially,  AID  asslgtoed  peo- 
ple Incapable  of  handling  or  advlslnf  on  port 
operations.  Then  AID  topped  this  efror  with 
a  continuing  refusal  to  parcel  out  commodi- 
ties, like  fertilizer,  so  that  they  coul4  be  used 
by  the  country.  Instead,  they  rush*l  50,000. 
60,000  and  100,000-ton  purchases  l^to  Sai- 
gon simultaneously.  ' 

Local  business  Interests  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  forced  at  tlmesTo  "buy" 
commodities  in  which  they  had  no|  interest 
simply  because  Uncle  Sam,  throukh  AID, 
made  the  money  available  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  which  wanted  the 
money  spent.  > 

Both  Vietnamese  and  United  States  gov- 
ernmental ofBclals — the  Vietnamese  un- 
doubedly  more  so — have  been  lnv(jlved  In 
corruption  and  collusion  over  the  {last  six- 
teen months.  " 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  when  h*  looked 
at  the  sad  plight  at  Saigon  port  last  October, 
remarked :  i 

"It  appears  that  a  den  of  thieves  lis  oper- 
ating here."  | 

In  recent  weeks,  Ky  has  maqe  some 
changes  in  top  port  personnel.  It  Ik  hoped 
that  the  "den  of  thieves"  has  been  wiped  out. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  91  cargo 
have  been  shoved  Into  this  sleepy  Ea*t  Asian 
port  almost  overnight  and  have  provided  a 
lucraUve  setting  for  congestion,  tlhlevery, 
and  general  maritime  problems. 

Saigon  Initially  was  located  about  44  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  South  China  Bea  and 
designed  to  handle  the  annual  exportation  of 
600,000  tons  of  bagged  rice  and  la  little 
rubber. 

It  Imported  a  relatively  small  ampunt  of 
Itixury  Items  for  the  French  who  doaHnated 
the  city.  ^^ 
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It  soon  became  evident,  as  the  voluminous 
mass  began  flowing  Into  Saigon,  that  money 
could  be  made.  No  one  here  will  talk  freely 
about  the  corruption,  but  by  listening  long 
enough  and  picking  up  hints  and  remarks 
here  and  there,  facts  fall  in  place  and 
suspicions  are  confirmed. 

GENERALS  BUSINESS   MEN 

Eager  Vietnamese  generals  set  themselves 
up  In  business  with  stevedore  companies,  or 
they  become  importers. 

Port  officials  accepted  bribes  for  manipu- 
lating the  arrival  dates  of  ships  waiting  their 
turna  at  Cap  St.  Jacques. 

Local  shipping  Interests — and  everything 
must  be  handled  through  them  because 
Americana  are  here  only  as  high-paying 
"guests" — seized  on  the  opportunity  of  the 
massive  cargo  overflow  to  gobble  up  every 
barge.  Junk,  and  sampan  In  the  area. 

The  harbor  craft  are  extended  the  full 
length  of  the  Saigon  River  and  requests  are 
sent  for  craft  from  Cambodia.  However, 
some  Vietnamese  Government  officials  have 
become  conscientious  enough  to  prevent 
Cambodians  from  profiteering  In  this 
manner. 

FIFTY  PQCXNT   PROFIT 

The  business  men  pay  the  barge  owners 
from  20  to  30  plasters  per  ton  per  day,  the 
"ton"  to  be  stipulated  by  the  owner.  In 
turn,  the  middle  men  bill  their  customers 
from  30  to  50  plasters  per  day;  making  a 
50  per  cent  profit  or  more  without  lifting  a 
finger. 

When  these  operations  started,  however, 
no  one  thought  that  perhaps  the  commodity 
market  would  become  so  glutted  with  the 
goods  being  hustled  Into  the  floating  craft 
that  the  consignees  would  not  want  their 
merchandise  or  would  be  unable  to  purchase 
them.  Their  refusal  or  InablUty  to  accept 
them  skyrocketed  the  volume  of  floating 
craft  In  the  area.  The  entanglement  on  the 
piers  then  spread  to  the  wooden-hulled,  un- 
palnted  barges.  Cargo  was  dropped  aboard: 
It  didn't  matter  how. 

Some  of  this  has  been  staged  with  con- 
siderable deliberation.  In  cooperation  with 
organized   gangs  of   thieves — referred   to  as 

both  the  Oriental  Mafla  and  the  Viet  Cong 

so  that  the  goods  could  be  made  available 
to  the  black  market  without  paying  customs 
fees  or  full  costs  of  purchase,  or  to  the  guer- 
rillas for  nothing. 

ANOTHER    BLACK    MARKET 

In  addition  to  profits  made  In  this  manner, 
there  Is  another  black  market — that  of  for- 
eign exchange.  Many  local  business  men 
still  hope  to  collect  enough  American  dollars 
from  steamship  lines  and  Government  agen- 
cies to  make  an  enormous  proflt  from  both 
the  commodities  and  barge  rentals.  The  ex- 
tra money  then  would  be  available  to  convert 
Into  plasters. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  Is  80  to  1, 
while  the  "accommodation  rate"  Is  118  to  1. 

After  the  Fourth  Military  Command  of 
the  United  States  Army  succeeded  In 
straightening  out  the  flow  of  military  cargo, 
weird  obstacles  were  thrown  in  their  way. 


COMBAT  READINESS  OF  446TH 
TROOP  CARRIER  WING,  RESERVE 
ELLINGTON  AIR  FORCE  BASE* 
TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Clear  Lake 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Clear  Lake 
Tex.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  resolution  pertains  to  the  446th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Reserve,  of  Elling- 
ton  Air  Force  Base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
(Reserve)  of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base  has  dl*. 
tlngulshed  Itself  by  achieving  outstanding 
combat  readiness,  having  been  C-1  for  g 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  other  com- 
parable Wing  In  the  reserve  forces:  and 

Whereas,  this  unit  has  enjoyed  an  excellent 
overall  manlng  posture  record,  and 

Whereas,  this  significant  record  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  area  support  and  backing  of  the 
local  Industries;  and 

Whereas,  the  deactivation  of  the  446tli 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Reserve)  would  mean 
the  curtailment  of  an  effective  combat  ready 
troop  carrier  wing  which  has  distinguished 
Itself  by  Its  proven  record:  and 

Whereas,  the  axiom  "In  any  emergency 
there  is  never  enough  military  airlift"  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  by  experienced 
military  leaders;  then,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Clear  Lake  Chamber 
of  Commerce  requests  new  consideration  to 
keep  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Reserve) 
in  being  In  a  combat  ready  posture  as  support 
for  the  military  commitment  of  our  Air 
Forces. 

Signed  this  10th  day  of  February,  1967. 

President,  Clear  Lake  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  text  of  a  resolution 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Martin  Gracey, 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  the 
Space  Center  at  Houston. 

The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  sev- 
enth of  February  and  pertains  to  the 
distinguished  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
Reserve,  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MORE    ROADBLOCKS 


COMPARZD  WITH  SHANGHAI 

Last  year  alone,  however,  nearly  4,000,000 
tons  Of  general  cargo,  both  axilitvj  and 
commercial,  was  Imported  through  thds  same 
port. 

Old  China  experts,  looking  at  the  harbor 
of  Saigon  today,  see  a  strong  slmlUrlty  to 
the  humming  atmosphere  of  Shanghai,  at 
one  time  the  world's  busiest  port  fbr  ship 
arrlvala  and  dep&rturea. 


Every  Ume  a  rumor  Is  circulated  that  both 
the  military  and  commercial  operations  of 
the  port  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Uncle  Sam's 
Army,  more  roadblocks  originating  from 
Chinese  merchants  and  financiers  headquar- 
tered In  Cholon  loom  up. 

When  an  offlclaUy-appolnted  Vietnamese 
Government  commission  made  up  of  persons 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Government  appeared  close  to  establishing  a 
program  whereby  the  commodities  clogging 
Saigon  would  be  conflscated  as  provided  in 
"official"  decrees.  Premier  Ky  dissolved  the 
commission.  No  explanation  has  ever  been 
given. 

The  blacklisting  and  license  seizure  of  im- 
porters who  fall  to  take  their  goods  have  not 
been  enforced. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing 
(Reserve)  of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base  has 
distinguished  Itself  by  achieving  outstanding 
combat  readiness,  having  been  C-1  for  a  long- 
er period  of  time  than  any  other  comparable 
Wing  in  the  reserve  forces;  and 

Whereas,  this  unit  has  enjoyed  an  excellent 
overall  manning  posture  record:  and 

Whereas,  this  deactivation  of  the  446th 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Reserve)  would  mean 
the  curtailment  of  an  effective  combat  ready 
troop  carrier  wing  which  has  distinguished 
itself  by  Its  proven  record;  and 

Whereas,  the  axiom  "In  any  emergency 
there  Is  never  enough  military  airlift"  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  by  experienced 
military  leaders;  then,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Space  Center  requests  new  con.slderatlon  to 
keep  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Reserve) 
In  being  In  a  combat  ready  posture  as  sup- 
port for  the  miUtary  commitment  of  our  Air 
Forces. 

Signed  this  7th  day  of  February,  1967. 
Martin  Gracey, 
President,  Rotary  Club  of  Space  Center. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  provided,  of 
course,  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS 
TO  HALT  THE  ARMS  RACE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  President  Johnson  submitted  to 
us  the  Sixth  Armual  Report  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  I 
would  like  to  commend  his  letter  of 
transmittal  not  only  to  my  colleagues, 
but  to  every  American  citizen.  It  was 
the  document  of  a  great  statesman  in  his 
tireless  search  for  a  world  of  peace. 

The  President  noted  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  "reached  a 
watershed  In  the  dispiriting  history  of 
our  arms  competition." 

On  one  side,  he  said,  it  appears  that 
the  two  powers  are  close  to  agreement 
on  a  nonproliferation  treaty.  But  on  the 
other  side,  he  said,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  two  nations  may  be  swept  into 
another  upward  spiral  of  competition  by 
deployment  of  missile  defense  systems. 
I  salute  the  President  for  his  refusal  to 
be  panicked  into  such  a  position— de- 
spite the  pressures  that  have  been  on 
him  to  do  so. 

That,  of  course,  would  have  been  the 
easy  way  out.  With  our  vast  resources, 
with  our  might,  with  our  great  wealth, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  could  continue 
the  arms  race  and  continue  to  maintain 
our  superiority.  And  in  the  long  run.  we 
may  be  forced  to  do  just  that. 

But  the  opportunity  has  presented  it- 
self for  a  significant  breakthrough  In 
that  endless  and  costly  sphral  and  the 
President  has  grasped  that  opportunity 
with  sincerity  and  determination. 

From  all  available  Information,  the 
Russians  are  just  beginning  to  place 
their  missile  defense  system  around  a 
few  key  areas.  At  this  stage,  they  do  not 
endanger  our  security.  If  we  can  con- 
vince them  to  stop — If  our  two  nations 
can  agree  not  to  proceed  with  this  in- 
sanity that  puts  neither  of  us  ahead  and 
costs  all  of  us  more  than  we  can  reason- 
ably afford — then  all  mankind  will  be  in 
our  debt. 

The   President   has   noted   that   the 
United  States  has  been  trying  since  1946 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 
He  said: 

Our  hopes  are  high  that  this  long  effort 
will  soon  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  hopes  of  the  entire  Nation.  Mr. 
President,  are  following  his  great  leader- 
ship. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  J.  ROBERT 

OPPENHEIMER 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
died.  He  was  one  of  the  really  great 
and  outstanding  American  scientists  of 
our  time,  whose  life,  unhappily,  was 
clouded  by  a  situation  which  is  still 
gravely  controversial.  This  has  cast  a 
cloud  over  his  extraordinary  personality 
and  his  extraordinary  service  to  our 
Nation. 

I  think  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  have 
the  Record  include  obituaries  and  other 
references  to  the  life  of  this  great 
American. 

I  hope  very  much  that  all  of  our 
views,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
about  Dr.  Oppenheimer.  may  now  be 
merged  in  the  appraisal  of  his  life  and 
work  which  history  and  science  will  give 
in  the  decades  ahead,  and  to  his  emi- 
nence in  our  coimtry. 

Whatever  controversy,  unhappily,  may 
have  clouded  certain  aspects  of  his  Gov- 
ernment service,  the  Record  at  least 
should  contain  the  story  of  his  life. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  obituaries,  edito- 
rials, and  so  forth,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Marshal  op  Science 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily gifted  man  who  led  an  extraordi- 
nary dramatic  life.    Fiction  pales  beside  the 
sequence  of  events  that  saw  Oppenheimer 
plunge  from  the  exalted  status  of  "father 
of  the  atomic  bomb"  to  the  public  disgrace 
Implicit  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
denial  of  security  clearance  to  him.    It  was 
Indeed,  as  Oppenheimer  himself  said  on  the 
occasion,  an  act  of  "some  charity  and  some 
coxirage"  when  President  Johnson  presented 
him  in  1963  with  the  A.E.C.'s  Fermi  Award, 
a  deserving  yet  gallant  move  that  symboli- 
cally repudiated  the  harsh  Judgment  of  1954. 
For  Oppenheimer  himself,  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  his  life  was  probably  the 
realization    that    he    Just    missed    ranking 
among    the    great    immortals    of    nuclear 
physics.    He  made  some  significant  contri- 
butions but  his  personal  achievements  in 
his  chosen  field  were  far  less  Important  than 
those  of  a  Perml  or  a  Bohr,  let  alone  Einstein. 
Nevertheless   Dr.   Oppenheimer   earned   a 
secure    If    controversial    place    In    history 
through  his  talents  as  a  superb  teacher  and 
as  an  unsurpassed  administrator  of  science. 
As  a  teacher  he  did  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  1930's  to  train  an  entire 
generation  of  American  physicists,  Including 
many    of    those    who    sOU    occupy    today's 
commanding  heights.    Even  more  Important, 
he  VTlU  be  remembered  as  the  organizer  of 
genius  who  ended  the  age  of  innocence  for 
science,  transferring  the  laboratory  from  the 
campus  and  the  garret  to  the  barracks  and 
producing  the  first  of  the  family  of  weapons 
that  compel  all  mankind  to  Uve  under  the 
shadow  of  radioactive  extinction. 

A  scholar  and  a  humanist,  Oppenheimer 
was  not  Ideally  suited  for  his  role  as  the 
first  American  marshal  of  scientists  In  uni- 
form. Yet  he  did  not  shirk  battle.  HlB 
rewards  for  almost  a  decade  were  prestige, 
power  and  Infiuence  such  as  no  scientist 
has  ever  enjoyed  before  or  since.  His  pen- 
alty, the  accusation  of  distrust,  was  no  less 
great.  Oppenheimer  resembled  a  classic  fig- 
ure of  tragedy,  plagued  by  his  own  sensi- 
tivity, arrogance  and  nalv6t6.  He  inspired 
terror  for  what  he  had  to  do  and  pity  for 
the  price  he  had  to  pay. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  19671 
Oppenheimer,  the  "Father  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb,"  Was  a  Bafplingly  Complex  Man — 
SciENTmc  Genius  Condemned  in  1954 — 
Called  Security  Risk  for  Ties  to  Red 
Causes  in  1930's — Later  Honored  by  Unti- 
ed States 

Starting  precisely  at  5:30  A.M.,  Mountain 
War  'nme  July  16,  1945,  J.  (for  nothing) 
Robert  Oppenheimer  lived  the  remainder  of 
his  Ufe  in  the  blinding  light  and  the  crepus- 
culine  shadow  of  the  world's  first  event  for 
which  he  was  largely  responsible. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer,  62  years  old,  died  at  8 
o'clock  Satvu-day  night  at  his  home  on  the 
groxinds  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
In  Princeton,  N.J.  An  autepsy  performed 
yesterday  at  Princeton  Hospital  confirmed 
earUer  reports  that  he  had  died  of  throat 
cftnccTt 

That  sunlike  flash  Illuminated  him  as  a 
scientific  genius,  the  technocrat  of  a  new 
age  for  mankind.  At  the  same  time  It  led 
to  his  condemnation  by  the  Government 
when,  in  1964,  he  was  described  as  a  security 
risk  to  his  country  and  a  man  with  "funda- 
mental defects  In  his  character."  Publicly 
rehablUtated  In  1963  by  a  slngiilar  Govern- 
ment honor,  this  baffling  complex  man  none- 
theless never  fully  succeeded  in  dispelling 
doubts  about  his  conduct  during  a  crucial 
period  of  his  life. 

The  perplexities  centered  on  a  story  of  at- 
tempted atomic  espionage  that  he  told  Army 
Counter-intelligence  officers  In  1943  and  that 
he  later  repudiated  as  a  fabrication.  His  sole 
explanation  for  what  he  called  "a  cock-and- 
bull  story"  was  that  he  had  been  "an  Idiot." 
Misgivings  also  sprang  from  the  manner  In 
which  he  ImpUcated  a  close  friend  In  his 
asserted  concoction. 

A  brilliant  nuclear  physicist,  with  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  his  field.  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
was  also  a  cultivated  scholar,  a  humanist,  a 
linguist  of  eight  tongues  and  a  brooding 
searcher  for  ultimate  spiritual  values.  And, 
from  the  moment  that  the  test  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  Alamogordo.  NAI.,  he  was  haunted 
by  the  Implications  for  man  in  the  unleash- 
ing of  the  basic  forces  of  the  universe. 

As  he  clung  to  one  of  the  uprights  In  the 
desert  control  room  that  July  morning  and 
saw  the  mushroom  clouds  rising  in  the  ex- 
plosion, a  passage  from  the  Bhagavad-Glta, 
the  Hindu  sacred  epic,  flashed  through  his 
mind.    He  related  It  later  as : 

"If  the  radiance  of  a  thousand  suns  were 
to  burst  Into  the  sky,  that  would  be  like  the 
splendor  of  the  Mighty  One." 

And  as  the  black,  then  gray,  atomic  cloud 
pushed  higher  above  Point  Zero,  another 
line — "I  am  become  Death,  the  shatterer 
of  worlds" — came  to  him  from  the  same  scrip- 
ture. 

Two  years  later,  he  was  still  beset  by  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  bomb,  which,  he 
told  fellow  physicists,  had  "dramatized  so 
mercilessly  the  Inhumanity  and  evil  of 
modern  war." 

"In  some  sort  of  crude  sense  which  no  vul- 
garity, no  humor,  no  overstatements  can 
quite  extinguish,"  he  went  on.  "the  phys- 
icists have  known  sin;  and  this  Is  a  knowl- 
edge which  they  cannot  lose." 

In  later  years,  he  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
"sin"  was  not  to  be  taken  personally.  "1 
carry  no  weight  on  my  conscience."  he  said 
In  1961  in  reference  to  the  atomic  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

"Scientists  are  not  delinquents,"  he  added. 
"Our  work  has  changed  the  conditions  in 
which  men  live,  but  the  use  made  of  those 
changes  is  the  problem  of  governments,  not 
of  scientists." 

With  the  detonation  of  the  first  three 
atomic  bombs  and  the  Immediate  Allied  vic- 
tory In  World  War  II,  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  at 
the  age  of  41,  reached  the  apogee  of  his 
career.  Acclaimed  as  "the  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb,"  he  was  officially  credited  by 
the  War  Department  "with  achieving  the  im- 
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plementatlon  of  atomic  energy  t  >r  military 
purposes."  Secretary  of  War  Hem  y  L.  Stlm- 
Bon  led  a  chorus  of  national  pfalse  when 
he  said  of  the  scientist: 

"The  development  of  the  bomb  Itself  has 
been  largely  due  to  his  genliis  and  the  In- 
spiration and  leadership  he  has  ^ven  to  his 
colleagues." 

Shortly  thereafter.  In  1946,  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer  received  a  Presidential  Citation  and 
a  Medal  of  Merit  for  his  direction! of  the  Loo 
Alaunos  Laboratory,  where  the  t>omb  had 
been  developed. 

In  the  years  from  1945  to  1952,  t>r.  Oppen- 
helmer  was  one  of  the  foremost  Government 
advisers  on  key  phases  of  Unl^d  States 
atomic  p>ollcy.  He  was  the  dominant  author 
of  the  Acheson-Lillenthal  Rep>oBt  [named 
for  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ac^eson  and 
David  Lilienthal,  flrst  chairmaii  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission],  which  offered 
a  plan  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

He  was  also  the  virtual  authpr  of  the 
Baruch  Plan,  which  was  base!  on  the 
Acheson-Lillenthal  Report.  calling  for 
United  Nations  supervision  of  nuclear  power. 
He  was  consultant  to  Bernard  M.  Paruch  at 
the  United  Nations  and  to  Friiericlt  H. 
Osborn,  his  successor,  in  futile  Ublted  Na- 
tions negotiations  over  the  plan,  f^hlch  was 
balked  by  the  Soviet  Union.  1 

Furthermore,  from  1947  to  195^.  Dr.  Op- 
penhelmer  headed  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's General  Advisory  Committee  of  top 
nuclear  scientists,  and  for  the  I  following 
two  years  he  was  Its  consultant.!  He  also 
served  on  the  atomic  committee  cif  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Board  to  advise 
the  military,  the  science  advisory  (jommittee 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and 
study  groups  by  the  dozen.  He  hfid  a  desk 
In  the  President's  Executive  Offlcfes,  acroes 
the  street  from  the  White  House. 

This  eminence  ended  abruptly  1^  Decem- 
ber, 1953,  when  President  Dwight  ID.  Eisen- 
hower ordered  that  a  "blank  wall  be  placed 
between  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  and  a|iy  secret 
data"  pending  a  security  hearing.  |  The  fol- 
lowing June  he  was  stripped  of  hl|  security 
clearance  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.    It  was  never  restored  to  h^. 

Up  to  1954  Dr.  Oppyenhelmer's  blglbrlmmed 
brown  pork-pie  hat,  size  6T4,  was  al  frequent 
(and  telltale)  sight  in  WaBhingto£|  and  the 
capitals  of  Western  Europe,  where  he  traveled 
to  lecture  or  consult.  (The  tradetnark  hat 
was  also  in  evidence  at  Princeton,  n{j..  where 
he  headed  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
from  1947  to  1966.)  He  was  Oppy.lopple  or 
Opje  to  hundreds  of  persons  who  were  cap- 
tivated by  his  charm,  eloquence  a^d  sharp, 
subtle  humor  and  who  were  awe4l  by  the 
scope  of  his  erudition,  the  Incislteness  of 
his  mind,  the  chill  of  his  sarcasm^  and  his 
arrogance  toward  t.hose  he  thoufht  were 
Blow  or  shoddy  thinkers.  | 

Six  feet  tall  and  a  bit  stooped.  lie  was  as 
thin  as  the  wtspe  from  his  chain-smpked  cig- 
arettes or  pipes.  Blue-eyed,  wlljh  close- 
cropped  hair  (It  was  dark  In  1943i  gray  by 
1954  and  white  a  few  years  later)]  he  had 
a  mobile,  expressive  face  that  becapie  lined 
and  haggard  after  his  security  heajlr^s. 

He  was  extremely  fidgety  when  haj  sat,  and 
he  constantly  shifted  himself  In  nls  chair, 
bit  his  knuckles,  scratched  his  liead  and 
crossed  and  imcrossed  his  legs,  ^hen  he 
spoke  on  his  feet,  he  paced  and]  stalked, 
smoking  Incessantly  and  Jerking  a  cigarette 
or  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  almost  (Violently 
when  he  wanted  to  emphasize  a  (word  or 
phrase  with  a  gesture. 

A    CRACIOTTS  HOST 

He  was  an  energetic  man  at  parties,  where 
he  was  usually  the  center  of  attentton.  He 
was  gracious  as  a  host  and  the  liaker  of 
fine  and  potent  martinis.  He  wa^  full  of 
droll  stories. 


What  Impressed  people  flrst  about 


penhelmer  was  his  Intellect.    "Robe  t  is  the 


Dr.  Op- 


only  authentic  genius  I  know."  Mr.  Lilienthal 
said  of  him.  Echoing  this  appraisal,  Charles 
Lauritsen,  a  former  colleague  at  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  once  remarked: 
"The  man  was  imbelievable  I  He  always 
gave  you  the  right  answer  before  you  formu- 
lated the  question." 

Knowledge  came  easily  to  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer. As  a  young  man  he  learned  enough 
Dutch  In  six  weeks  to  deliver  a  technical  lec- 
ture while  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  age  of  30  he  learned  Sanskrit,  and  he 
used  to  enjoy  passing  notes  to  other  savants 
In  that  language.  On  a  train  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  East  Coast  he  read  Edward 
Gibbon's  seven-volume  "The  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  On 
another  such  trip  he  read  the  four  volumes 
of  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapltal"  In  German.  On 
a  short  summer  holiday  In  Corsica  he  read 
In  French  Marcel  Proust's  massive  "A  La 
Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,"  which  he  later 
said  was  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  his 
Ufe. 

This  almost  compulsive  avidity  for  learn- 
ing was  not  sterile,  for  he  Invarlbly  made 
some  use  of  what  he  read.  He  was,  more- 
over, an  authority,  if  not  an  expert,  in  ba- 
roque and  classical  music,  to  which  he  liked 
to  listen.  In  the  words  of  a  friend,  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  was  "a  culture  hound." 

Even  as  a  child,  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
was  made  much  of  for  his  ability  to  absorb 
knowledge.  He  was  born  In  New  York  on 
April  22,  1904,  the  son  of  Julius  and  Ella 
Freedman  (or  Friedman)  Oppenhelmer. 
Julius  Oppwnhelmer  was  a  prosperous  textile 
Importer  who  had  emigrated  from  Germany 
and  his  wife  was  a  Baltimore  artist,  who  died 
when  her  elder  son  was  10.  (The  younger 
son,  Frank  Friedman  Oppenhelmer,  also  be- 
came a  physicist.) 

The  family  lived  in  comfort,  with  a  private 
art  collection  that  Included  three  Van  Gohs. 
Robert  was  encouraged  to  delve  Into  rocks 
after  starting  a  collection  at  the  age  of  5.  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Mlneraloglcal  Club  of 
New  York  when  he  was  11. 

He  was  a  shy,  delicate  boy  (he  was  once 
thought  to  have  tuberculosis)  who  was  more 
concerned  with  his  homework  and  with 
poetry  and  architecture  than  with  mixing 
with  other  youngsters.  After  attending  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  ("It  Is  characteristic 
that  I  don't  remember  any  of  my  classmates," 
he  said)  he  entered  Harvard  College  In  1922, 
Intending  to  become  a  chemist. 

He  was  a  solitary  student  with  an  astonish- 
ing appetite  for  work.  "I  had  a  real  chance 
to  learn,"  he  said.  "I  loved  it.  I  almost 
came  alive.  I  took  more  courses  than  I  was 
supposed  to.  lived  In  the  [library]  stacks.  Just 
raided  the  place  Intellectually." 

In  addition  to  stx:dylng  physics  and  other 
sciences,  he  learned  Latin  and  Greek  and 
was  graduated  summa  cum  laude  In  1925. 
having  completed  four  years'  work  In  three. 
Prom  Harvard.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  went 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  England, 
where  he  worked  in  atomics  under  Lord 
Rutherford,  the  eminent  physicist.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  Georg-August-Universltfit  In 
Gottlngen,  Germany,  at  the  Invitation  of  Dr. 
Max  Born,  also  a  celebrated  scientist  inter- 
ested In  the  quantum  theory  of  atomic  sys- 
tems. He  received  his  doctorate  there  In 
1927.  along  with  a  reputation  for  being  pushy. 
In  1927-28  he  was  a  National  Research 
Fellow  at  Harvard  and  Caltech.  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  an  International  Educa- 
tion Board  Fellow  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Tech- 
nische  Hochschule  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1929.  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  Joined  the  faculties  of  Caltech 
at  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  was  attached  to 
both  schools  until  1947  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  professor.  He  proved  an  outstanding 
teacher.  Magnetic,  lucid,  always  accessible, 
he  developed  hundreds  of  yoimg  physicists, 
some  of  whom  were  so  devoted  to  him  that 


they  migrated  with  him  back  and  forth  from 
Berkeley  to  Pasadena  and  even  copied  hig 
mannerisms. 

Describing  to  his  security  hearings  hia 
ivory-tower  life  up  to  late  1936,  he  said: 

"I  was  not  Interested  in  and  did  not  read 
about  economics  or  poUtics.  I  was  almost 
wholly  divorced  from  the  contemporary  scene 
in  this  country,  I  never  read  a  newspaper  or 
a  current  magazine  like  Time  or  Harper's- 
I  had  no  radio,  no  telephone;  I  learned  of  the 
stockmarket  crash  in  the  fall  of  1929  only 
long  after  the  event;  the  flrst  time  I  ever 
voted  was  In  the  Presidential  elecUon  of 
1936." 

NOTED   POR   TEACHINO 

In  this  period  and  subsequently.  Dr.  Op. 
penhelmer  was  noted  more  for  his  Insplra- 
tlonal  teaching  and  his  over-all  grasp  of  nu- 
clear  physics  than  for  any  major  discoveries 
or  theories. 

However,  In  the  nlneteen-thirtles  Dr.  Op- 
penhelmer  greatly  influenced  American  phy». 
Ics  as  leader  of  a  dynamic  school  of  theore- 
Uclans  in  California.  His  Influence  contin- 
ued  in  his  recent  years  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study.  In  the  words  of  one  Nobel 
laureate  In  physics : 

"No  one  In  his  age  group  has  been  as 
famiUar  with  all  aspects  of  current  develop, 
ments  in  theoretical  physics." 

One  of  his  earliest  contributions  was  in 
1926-27  while  he  was  working  with  Dr.  Born, 
then  a  professor  at  Gfittlngen.  Together  they 
helped  lay  the  foundations  of  modern  theory 
for  the  quantimi  behavior  of  molecules. 

In  1935  he  and  Melba  Phillips  made  an- 
other basic  contribution  to  quantum  theory, 
discovering  what  Is  known  as  the  Oppen-i 
helmer-PhiUips  process.  It  involves  the 
break-up  of  deuterons  In  collisions  that  had 
been  thought  far  too  weak  for  such  an  effect. 

The  deuteron  consists  of  a  proton  and  neu- 
tron bound  into  a  single  particle.  The  two 
physicists  foimd  that,  when  a  deuteron  is 
flred  Into  an  atom  even  weakly,  the  neutron 
can  be  stripped  oflf  the  proton  and  penetrate 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom.  It  had  been  as- 
sumed that,  since  the  deuteron  and  nucleus 
are  both  positively  charged,  each  would  repel 
the  other  except  in  high-energy  collisions. 

Another  theoretical  study  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer has  figured  prominently  In  recent  ef- 
forts to  explain  the  astronomical  objects, 
known  as  quasars,  that  radiate  light  and 
radio  waves  of  extraordinary  intensity.  One 
possibility  is  that  the  quasar  is  a  cloud  of 
material  being  drawn  together  by  Its  own 
gravity. 

"COLLAPSE"    ANALYZED 

In  1938-39  Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  with  Dr. 
George  M.  Volkoff  and  others,  had  analyzed 
such  a  "gravitational  collapse"  in  terms  of 
the  general  theory  of  relativity.  Their  cal- 
culations are  now  cited  in  efforts  to  explain 
the  quasars. 

Beglnmng  In  late  1936,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's 
life  imderwent  a  change  of  direction  that  In- 
volved him  In  numerous  Communist,  trade 
union  and  liberal  causes  to  which  he  de- 
voted time  and  money  and  that  added  to  his 
circle  of  acquaintances  many  Communists 
and  liberals,  some  of  whom  became  Intimate 
friends.  These  commitments  and  associa- 
tions, which  were  to  be  recalled  with  sinister 
overtones  at  his  security  hearings,  ended 
about  1940,  according  to  the  scientist  or.  In 
the  version  of  some  othe>s,  they  persisted 
until  the  end  of  1942,  when  he  was  about  to 
go  to  Los  Alamos. 

One  precipitating  factor  In  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer's awakening  to  the  world  about  him 
was  a  love  affair,  starting  In  1936,  with  a 
woman  Communist,  now  dead.  (In  1940  he 
married  the  former  Miss  Kathertne  Puening, 
who  had  been  a  Commimist  during  her  mar- 
riage to  Joseph  Dallet,  a  Communist  who  died 
fighting  for  the  Spanish  Republican  Govern- 
ment.) 

Apart  from  the  influence  exerted  by  his 
fiance  in  1936  there  were  other  compelling 
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elements  In  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  transforma- 
tion from  cloistered  academician  to  social 
activist.     He  described  them  this  way: 

"I  had  had  a  continuing  smoldering  fury 
about  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany, 
I  had  relatives  there,  and  was  later  to  help 
in  extricating  them  and  bringing  them  to 
this  country.  I  saw  what  the  Depression 
vas  doing  to  my  students.  Often  they  could 
«t  no  Jobs,  or  Jobs  which  were  wholly  In- 
adequate. And  through  them,  I  began  to 
understand  how  deeply  political  and  eco- 
nomic events  could  affect  men's  lives.  I 
began  to  feel  the  need  to  participate  more 
fully  in  the  life  of  the  community." 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  activism  was  far-rang- 
ing, but  he  consistently  denied  that  he  was 
ever  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  ("I 
never  accepted  Communist  dogma  or 
theory")  and  no  substantial  evidence  was 
ever  adduced  to  refute  him. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  the  Nobel  Prlze- 
wmmng  scientist,  brought  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
informally  into  the  atomic  project  In  1941. 
Within  a  year  he  had  convinced  Dr.  Comp- 
ton and  mUitary  authorities  that,  to  build 
a  bomb,  it  was  essential  to  concentrate  qual- 
ified scientists  and  their  equipment  in  a 
single  community  under  a  unified  command. 
He  also  Impressed  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves,  in  charge  of  the  $2-biUlon  Manhat- 
tan Engineer  District,  as  the  bomb  project 
was  code-named,  who  selected  him  for  the 
post  of  director  and  who  ordered  him  cleared 
lor  the  Job  despite  Army  Counter-intelli- 
gence qualms  over  his  past  associations. 
With  General  Groves,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  se- 
lected the  Los  Alamos  site  for  the  labora- 
tory. 

"To  recruit  staff,"  he  said  later,  "I  traveled 
all  over  the  country  talking  with  people  who 
had  been  working  on  one  or  another  aspect 
of  the  atomic-energy  enterprise,  and  people 
In  radar  work,  for  example,  and  underwater 
sound,  telling  them  about  the  Job,  the  place 
that  we  are  going  to,  and  enlisting  their  en- 
thusiasm." 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  persuasiveness  and  hla 
new-found  qualities  of  leadership  were  such 
that  he  gathered  a  top-notch  scientific  staff 
that  numbered  nearly  4,000  by  1945  and  that 
lived,  often  amid  frustrations  and  under 
quasi-military  rule.  In  the  hastily  built 
houses  of  Los  Alamos.  Among  the  staff 
were  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi  and  Dr.  Niels  Bohr, 
two  physicists  of  Immense  world  standing. 
In  the  two  tension-filled  years  It  took  to 
construct  the  bombs.  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  dis- 
played a  special  genius  for  administration, 
for  handUng  the  sensitive  prlma-donna 
scientific  staff  (often  he  spent  as  much  time 
on  personal  as  on  professional  problems)  and 
for  coordinating  its  work.  He  drove  him- 
self at  breakneck  speed,  and  at  one  time 
his  weight  dropped  under  the  whiplash  of 
the  war  to  115  pounds.  But  he  always  man- 
aged to  ;.urmount  whatever  problem  arose, 
and  it  was  for  this  enormous  all-around  task 
that  he  was  acclaimed  as  "the  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb." 

WATCHED   BY    AEMY    AGENTS 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  security  troubles  had 
their  genesis  while  he  was  director  at  Los 
Alamos.  Because  a  security-risk  potential 
was  Imputed  to  him  on  account  of  past  as- 
sociations. Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  dogged  by 
Army  agents,  his  phone  calls  were  mon- 
itored, his  mall  was  opened  and  his  every 
footstep  waa  watched.  In  these  circum- 
stances his  overnight  visit  with  his  former 
fiancee— by  then  no  longer  a  Communist — 
on  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  June,  1943, 
aroused    the    Counter-intelligence    Corps. 

The  following  Augtist,  for  reasons  that  still 
remain  obscure,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  volun- 
teered to  a  CI.C.  agent  that  the  Russians 
had  tried  to  get  information  about  the  Los 
Alamos  project.  George  Eltenton.  a  Briton, 
and  a  slight  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer, had  asked  a  third  party  to  get  In 


touch  with  some  project  scientists.  In  three 
subsequent  interrogations  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
embroidered  this  story,  but  he  declined  to 
name  the  third  party  who  had  approached 
him  or  to  identify  the  scientists.  (In  one 
Interrogation,  however,  he  gave  the  C.I.C.  a 
long  list  of  persons  he  said  were  Communists 
or  Communist  sympathizers  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area,  and  he  offered  to  dig  up  Informa- 
tion as  to  former  Communists  at  Los 
Alamos.) 

Finally,  in  December,  1943,  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer, at  General  Grove's  direct  order, 
vouchsafed  the  third  party's  name  as  Prof. 
Haakon  Chevalier,  a  French  teacher  at  Berke- 
ley and  a  longtime  close  and  devoted  friend 
of  the  Oppenhelmer  family.  At  the  security 
hearings  in  1954,  the  scientist  recanted  his 
espionage  accoxmt  as  a  "cock-and-bull 
story,"  saying  only  that  he  was  "an  idiot"  to 
have  told  it.  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  never  gave  a 
further  explanation. 

There  was  some  basis  for  Dr.  Oppenhelm- 
er's original  story,  according  to  him  and 
Professor  Chevalier.  The  professor  said  that 
Mr.  Eltenton  had  Indeed  approached  him  in 
late  1942  or  early  1943  vrtth  a  nebulous  no- 
tion about  getting  scientific  Information  and 
had  been  quickly  rebuffed.  Professor  Cheva- 
lier said  that  he  had  recounted  the  episode 
to  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  and  that  both  had  dis- 
missed the  matter.  Tills  part  of  the  inci- 
dent was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
in  his  testimony  at  his  security  hearings. 

(Just  how  much  of  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  spy- 
attempt  story  the  C.I.C.  beUeved  Is  difficult  to 
Judge  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  neither 
Professor  Chevalier  nor  Mr.  Eltenton  was 
interrogated  until  May,  1946.  Neither  was 
prosecuted.  Indeed,  Professor  Chevalier  was 
an  Interpreter  on  the  United  States  staff  at 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trial  In  1945. 
Twenty  years  later  he  wrote  "Oppenhelmer: 
The  Story  of  a  Friendship,"  In  which  he 
charged  that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had  betrayed 
him  out  of  ambition  for  fame  and  to  stay  in 
the  CI.C.'s  good  graces. 

(A  C.I.C.  operative  who  had  questioned 
Dr  Oppenhelmer  in  1943  suggested  to  his 
Army  superiors  that  an  unimpeachable  as- 
sUtant  be  assigned  to  the  scientist.  The 
operative's  memo  Included  this  sentence: 

("It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  sub- 
ject's [Dr.  Oppenhelmer's]  personal  inclina- 
tions would  be  to  protect  his  own  future  and 
reputation  and  the  high  degree  of  honor 
which  would  be  his  If  hU  present  work  Is 
successful,  and,  consequently,  it  is  felt  that 
he  would  lend  every  effort  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  In  any  plan  which  would 
leave  him  In  charge.") 

With  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer's  return  to  full  civilian  life, 
he  caused  some  disquiet  in  the  scientific 
community  by  supporting  the  May-Johnson 
bill  for  military  control  of  further  atomic 
experiments.  This  was  countered,  however, 
when  he  later  supported  the  McMahon  bill, 
which  created  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, a  civilian  agency. 

Another  of  the  charges  pressed  against 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer  in  1954  also  had  its  origin 
at  Los  Alamos,  and  It  Involved  the  hydrogen, 
or  fusion,  bomb  and  his  relations  with  Dr. 
Edward  Teller  over  that  superweapon,  of 
which  the  Hungarian  scientist  was  a  vocifer- 
ous proponent.  At  Los  Alamos  Dr.  Teller 
was  passed  over  for  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  as  head 
of  the  Important  Theoretical  Physics  Divi- 
sion, Dr.  Teller,  meantime,  worked  on  prob- 
lems of  fusion. 

At  the  war's  end,  when  most  of  the  Los 
Alamos  scientists  returned  to  their  cam- 
puses, hydrogen  bomb  work  was  generally 
suspended.  In  1949.  however,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  exploded  Its  flrst  fission  bomb, 
the  United  States  considered  pressing  for- 
ward Immediately  with  building  and  testing 
a  fusion  device.  The  matter  came  to  the 
Atomic  Energy   Commission's   General   Ad- 


visory   Committee,    headed   by   Dr.   Oppen- 
helmer. 

On  the  ground  that  manufacturing  a  hy- 
drogen bomb  was  not  technically  feasible  at 
the  moment,  the  committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  thermonuclear  research 
be  maintained  at  a  theoretical  level  only, 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  who  also  thought  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  morally  dubious,  played  a  leading 
role  in  this  proposal,  and  It  did  not  endear 
him  to  Dr.  Teller, 


COMMITTED   OVERRtTLED 

In  1950  President  Harry  S.  Truman  over- 
ruled Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  committee  and 
ordered  work  pushed  on  the  fusion  bomb. 
Dr.  Teller  was  given  his  own  laboratory  and 
within  a  few  months  the  hydrogen  bomb  was 
perfected  with  the  aid  of  a  technical  (and 
still  secret)  device  suggested  by  Dr.  Teller. 
It  was  charged  at  the  security  hearings 
that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  not  sufficiently 
diUgent  himself  In  furthermg  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  that  he  Influenced  other  scientists 
against  participating  in  work  on  It.  Dr. 
Teller  testified  that,  apart  from  giving  him 
a  list  of  names.  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had  not 
assisted  him  "in  the  slightest"  in  recruiting 
scientists  for  the  project. 

Dr.  Teller,  moreover,  went  on  record  aa 
being  opposed  to  restoring  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's 
security  clearance,  saying: 

"In  a  great  number  of  cases  I  have  seen 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer  act — I  understood  that  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  acted — In  a  way  which  for  me 
was  exceedingly  hard  to  understand.  I 
thoroughly  disagreed  with  him  in  numerous 
Issues  and  his  actions  frankly  appeared  to  me 
confused  and  complicated.  To  this  extent  I 
feel  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  vital  In- 
terests of  this  country  in  hands  which  I 
understand  better,  and  therefore  trust  more. 
"In  this  very  limited  sense  I  would  like 
to  express  a  feeling  that  I  would  personally 
feel  more  secure  if  public  matters  would  rest 
In  other  hands." 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  for  his  part,  vigorously 
denied  that  he  had  been  dilatory  or  neglect- 
ful In  supporting  the  hydrogen  bomb,  once 
President  Truman  had  acted.  "I  never  urged 
anyone  not  to  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb 
project,"  he  declared.  He  insisted,  too,  that 
his  board  had  materially  assisted  Dr,  Teller's 
work. 

If  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had  stirred  Dr.  Teller's 
displeasure  in  1949,  he  also  aroused  strong 
feelings  In  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  different 
reasons.  In  an  appearance  before  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  described 
a  fellow  atomic  scientist  as  a  former  German 
Communist. 

When  quotations  from  the  testimony  were 
printed  In  the  newspapers.  Dr.  Condon  and  a 
number  of  other  scientists  were  shocked  on 
the  ground  that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had  acted 
as  an  Informer.  "It  appears  that  he  (Dr. 
Oppenhelmer]  is  trying  to  buy  personal  im- 
munity from  attack  by  turning  Informer," 
Dr.  Condon  wrote. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  wrote  a 
public  letter  In  which  he  attested  the  atomic 
scientist's  patriotism,  but  the  Incident  per- 
plexed a  nimaber  of  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's 
friends. 

The  security  hearings  for  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
were  triggered  late  In  1953,  when  WllUam  L. 
Borden,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  wrote  an  unsolicited  letter  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Mr.  Borden  gave  It  as  his 
opinion  that  the  scientist  had  been  "a 
hardened  Communist"  and  that  "more  prob- 
ably than  not  he  has  since  been  functioning 
as  an  espionage  agent." 

Mr.  Hoover  wasted  little  time  in  sending 
the  letter  and  an  P.BJ.  report  to  the  White 
House  and  other  agencies.  It  was  then  that 
President  Elsenhower  cut  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
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oB  from  access  to  secret  material.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  (pronounced  straws),  then  (chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  gave  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  the  option  of  resigning  his  con- 
sultantshlp  with  the  commission  or  asking 
for  a  hearing.    He  chose  a  hearing. 

ACTION    DISMATED    MANT 

The  action  against  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  dis- 
mayed the  sclentlflc  community  4nd  many 
other  Americans.  He  was  widely  pictured  as 
a  victim  of  McCarthylsm  who  was  [being  pe- 
nalized for  holding  honest  If  unpopular,  opin- 
ions. The  A.E.C.,  Mr.  Strauss  and  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  were  accusii  of  car- 
rying out  a  witch  h»int  In  an  attempt  to 
account  for  Soviet  atomic  successes  and  to 
feed  a  public  hysteria  about  Commjunlsts. 

The  Personnel  Security  Board  of  the  AEC, 
consisting  of  Gordon  Gray,  an  educator, 
chairman:  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  a  businessman, 
and  Dr.  Ward  V.  Evans,  a  chemist,  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington  from  April  12  to  May  6, 
1964.  They  considered  a  long  list  ^f  specific 
charges  one  batch  dealing  with  Dt.  Oppen- 
helmer's  past  associations,  anotherl  with  the 
Haakon  Chevalier  Incident  and  another  with 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  ] 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  testified  In  hl^  own  be- 
half, and  40  great  names  in  American  science 
and  education  offered  evidence  of  his  loyalty. 
However,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  (Dr.  flvans  dis- 
sented ) ,  the  board  declined  to  reii  istate  Its 
consultant's  security  clearance. 

Alter  asserting  as  "a  clear  conclusion"  that 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  "a  loyal  citicen,"  the 
majority  report  said  it  has  "been  unable  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  »?ould  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  reinstate  Di .  Oppen- 
helmer's  clearance. . . ." 

The  report  listed  the  following  as  con- 
trolling its  decision: 

"1.  We  find  that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  con- 
tinuing conduct  and  associations  have  re- 
flected a  serious  disregard  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  security  system. 

"2.  We  have  found  a  susceptibility  to  in- 
fluence which  could  have  serious  imj  lUcations 
for  the  security  Interests  of  the  coimtry. 

"3.  We  find  his  conduct  In  the  hydrogen 
bomb  program  sufficiently  disturbing  as  to 
raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  future  par- 
ticipation, if  characterized  by  the  sAme  atti- 
tudes in  a  Government  program  r^ating  to 
the  national  defense,  would  be  clefcrly  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interests  of  security. 

"4.  We  have  regretfully  concluded!  that  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  has  been  less  than  oandid  in 
several  instances  in  his  testimony  b»fore  this 
board." 

On  appeal  to  the  commission,  dH  Oppen- 
helmer lost  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1.  Aftir  declar- 
ing that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  had  "fundamental 
defects  in  his  character,"  the  majority  said 
that  "his  associations  with  persons  tnown  to 
him  to  be  Communists  have  exte|ided  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  apd  self- 
restraint." 

With  the  commission  ruling,  Dri  Oppen- 
helmer returned  to  Princeton  andi  the  In- 
stitute he  headed.  There  he  llvediln  quiet 
obscurity  until  April  1962.  when  Resident 
John  F.  Kennedy  Invited  him  to  la  White 
House  dinner  of  Nobel  Prize  wlnneri. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  OF  AEC        I 

In  December  1963,  as  a  further  'evidence 
of  a  rapprochement.  President  jjohnson 
handed  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  the  highest  award 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  tlie  $50,000 
tax-free  F^rml  Award,  which  is  najmed  for 
Dr.  Enrico  Permi,  the  late  distinguished  nu- 
clear pioneer. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks  Dr.  Oppenhelmer 
adverted  to  his  security  hearings,  sa^ng : 

"I  think  it  Is  Just  possible  Mr.  Pt-esldent, 
that  it  has  taken  some  charity  a:  id  some 
courage  for  you  to  make  this  awar^  today." 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  the  autho*  of  sev- 
eral books :  "Science  and  the  Commoti  Under- 
standing" (1954),  "The  Open  Mlndf  (1955). 


"Some  Reflections  on  Science  and  C\ilture" 
(1960). 

Ailing,  he  retired  as  director  of  the  insti- 
tute, a  research  facility  for  some  200  post- 
doctoral fellows  In  many  fields,  in  early  1966. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen  of 
Harvard. 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Merit  for  his 
work  in  Los  Alamos  and  an  assortment  of 
honorary  doctorates,  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  a 
fellow  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  American  Physical  Society  and 
Britain's  Royal  Society.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  several 
foreign  academies. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oppenhelmer  bad  two  chil- 
dren, Peter  and  Katherine. 

Oppejjheimer  Praised  as  Theoretician  and 
Teacher 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  "the  father  of 
the  atomic  bomb,"  was  praised  yesterday  as 
a  man  who  not  only  brought  American 
physics  to  the  front  rank  but  also  Impressed 
on  people  the  dangers  and  benefits  the  new 
science  could  bring. 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  62  years  old,  died  at 
8  o'clock  Saturday  night  at  his  home  on  the 
grovmds  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
In  Princeton,  N.J.  An  autopsy  performed 
yesterday  at  Princeton  Hospital  confirmed 
earlier  reports  that  he  had  died  of  throat 
cancer. 

'Tt  was  as  If  an  elder  brother  had  died," 
said  Dr.  Hans  J.  Bethe,  the  noted  physicist, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer at  Los  Alamos  where  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  produced. 

"As  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  he  impressed  his  superb  style  on 
it.  and  more  than  anybody  else  was  responsi- 
ble for  its  success,"  Dr.  Bethe  said  at  Ithaca, 
where  he  Is  now  a  professor  of  physics  at 
Cornell  University.  "After  1945  he  con- 
tributed his  full  share  to  a  climate  in  which 
atomic  weapons  have  not  again  been  used 
In  war." 

JAPAN  MOURNS  DEATH 

In  Japan,  where  the  brvmt  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  felt,  Japanese  scientists  mourned 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  death. 

But  at  least  one  of  them,  Dr.  Hldekl  Yu- 
kawa, Japan's  first  Nobel  prize-winning  sci- 
entist, said  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  also  "a 
symtKJl  of  the  tragedy  of  the  modern  nuclear 
scientists." 

In  1954  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  stripped  of 
security  clearance  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  because  of  alleged  associations 
with  Communists. 

Nine  years  later  the  same  agency  awarded 
him  the  $50,000  Enrico  Fermi  award  for  "his 
outstanding  contributions  to  theoretical 
physics  and  his  scientific  and  administrative 
leadership." 

Dr.  Yukawa  suggested  the  1954  charges  had 
a  profound  effect. 

"He  was  so  sensitive,"  Dr.  Yukawa  said, 
"that  his  difficulties  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  the  Government  probably  put  him 
under  severe  psychological  pressure.  I  may 
say  that  this  might  have  shortened  his  life." 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer last  year  as  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Advanced  Study  In  Princeton,  N.J., 
called  the  withholding  of  security  clearance 
"a  great  injustice."  He  added:  "I  have  no 
doubt  it  had  a  very  serious  effect." 

Despite  the  effect.  Dr.  Kaysen  said  Dr.  Op- 
penhelmer went  on  to  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion in  his  last  years  by  building  up  physics 
studies  at  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Kaysen  remembered  him  as  a  "very 
great  physics  teacher  .  .  .  one  of  the  teach- 
ers who  stirred  up  a  great  many  people.  Not 
only  did  he  help  create  nuclear  weapons  but 
he  was  one  of  the  Important  people  who  tried 
to  get  others  to  understand  what  the  weap- 
ons meant." 


In  Washington,  Dr.  Glen  Seaborg,  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said; 
"All  people,  as  weU  as  the  whole  world  of  sci- 
ence, have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss.  . 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  theoretical  physi. 
cists  of  this  century." 

In  Saigon  where  he  is  traveling  as  a  spe- 
cial  Presidential  adviser,  David  E.  LUlenthal, 
former  chairman  of  the  A.E.C.,  was  visibly 
shaken  on  hearing  news  of  the  death. 

Later  he  said:  "The  world  has  lost  a  noble 
spirit — a  genius  who  brought  together  poetry 
and  science.  Those  of  us  who  were  hij 
friends  and  neighbors  know  that  life  for  us 
will  never  be  the  same." 

A  scientist  who  disagreed  sharply  with  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer's  wartime  decision  not  to  press 
ahead  then  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  said 
yesterday:  "I  like  to  remember  that  he  did 
a  magniflcent  Job  and  a  very  necessary  Job 
...  in  organizing  [the  Los  Alamos  labora- 
tory], and  the  way  he  organized  it.  he  exer- 
cised a  lasting  effort  on  the  scientific  life  of 
this  country."  The  scientist  was  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  who  is  known  as  "the  father  of  tlie 
hydrogen  bomb." 

Dr.  I.  I.  Rabl,  a  Nobel  laureate  and  now 
professor  of  physics  at  Columbia  University, 
called  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  "one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  scientific  strength." 

"American  physics  was  pretty  unsophisti- 
cated," Dr.  Rabl  said,  "before  he  started  hav- 
ing an  effect  on  It.  Some  of  the  great 
strength  the  United  States  had  In  the  war 
stemmed  from  Oppenhelmer." 

As  a  person,  Dr.  Rabi  said.  Dr.  Oppenhel- 
mer was  one  of  those  "fantastically  magnetic, 
charismatic  people.  Students  flocked  to 
him." 

ECHOED    AT    PRINCETON 

The  feeling  was  echoed  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Wheeler,  a  professor  of  physics  at  Princeton 
University. 

"The  country  is  doubly  in  his  debt,"  Dr. 
Wheeler  said.  "First  for  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  theoretical  physics  whom  he 
trained  In  his  California  days,  and  second 
and  still  more,  for  the  Inspiration  and  guid- 
ance he  provided  for  the  Los  Alamos  team. 
He  had  that  magic  which  is  known  as 
charisma.  I  can't  think  of  anyone  else  who 
could  have  broiight  that  Los  Alamos  team 
together." 

In  Paris,  Dr.  Alfred  Kastler,  the  Nobel 
price-winning  physicist,  said  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer could  not  be  reproached  for  his  part 
In  developing  the  atom  bomb,  because  he 
had  known  that  Nazi  scientists  were  working 
on  a  similar  project. 

In  London,  Sir  John  Cockroft,  the  lead- 
ing British  nuclear  scientist,  said  he  did 
"a  tremendous  Job  for  the  United  States  and 
was  a  very  distinguished  and  complex 
person." 

Meyer  W.  Welsgal,  president  of  Israel's 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science,  said  Dr.  Op- 
penhelmer was  "a  man  of  wide-ranging  In- 
terests, enobled  by  adversity"  who  "left  an 
Indelible  Imprint  on  the  quality  of  [the 
institute's]  research." 

In  Moscow  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
reported  the  death  in  a  one-sentence  dis- 
patch. It  described  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  as  an 
"outstanding  American  physicist." 

Funeral  services  for  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  will 
be  private.  A  memorial  service  will  be  held 
next  Saturday  at  3  PM.  in  Alexander  Hall 
oh  the  Princeton  University  campus. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  20,  1967] 

World   Scientists   Mourn   Death  or 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  62 

Around  the  world,  friends  and  associates 
of  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  received  the 
news  of  his  death  Saturday  night  with  shock 
and  grief,  remembering  him  as  "a  noble 
spirit,  a  genius,  and  a  humanitarian." 

Praise  of  the  controversial  physicist,  di- 
rector of  the  sclentlflc  effort  which  developed 
the  atomic  bomb  was  led  by  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
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seaborg,    chairman   of   the    Atomic   Energy 
Commission. 

"He  was  one  of  the  great  theoretical 
physicists  of  his  century."  Seaborg  said  In 
Washington.  "His  role  far  transcended 
physics  and  science,  for  he  was  a  great  hu- 
nianitarlan  with  a  sensitive  concern  for  the 
sociological  implications  of  science  and  the 
total  welfare  of  mankind." 

David  E.  Lilienthal.  former  chairman  of 
the  AEC,  now  In  Saigon  as  a  presidential  ad- 
viser, called  Dr.  Oppenheimer  "a  noble 
spirit — a  genius  who  brought  together  poetry 
and  science.  Those  of  us  who  were  his  friends 
and  neighbors  know  that  life  for  us  will 
never  be  the  same." 

In  Japan,  the  counuy  devastated  by  the 
atomic  bomb  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  helped 
develop,  the  scientist  was  called  "a  symbol  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  modern  nuclear  scien- 
tists." 

Hldekl  Yukawa,  a  Nobel-wlnnlng  scientist 
and  long-time  friend  of  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's, 
suggested  that  Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  life  may 
have  been  shortened  by  his  troubles  with  the 
U5.  Government  over  his  alleged  Communist 
sympathies. 

"He  was  so  sensitive  that  his  dlfllcultles 
and  differences  of  opinion  with  the  Govern- 
ment probably  put  him  under  severe  psycho- 
logical pressure,"  Yukawa  said.  "I  may  say 
that  this  might  have  shortened  his  life." 

As  tributes  to  the  quiet  physicist  poured  In 
from  the  world  of  science,  plans  were  eji- 
noimced  In  Princeton  for  him  to  be  bvu-led  as 
he  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life — in 
private. 

His  widow,  Katherine,  announced  yester- 
day that  the  funeral  would  be  private.  A 
memorial  service  was  planned,  but  details 
were  Incomplete. 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  died  at  his  Olden  Farms 
home  in  Princeton  where  he  had  spent  the 
last  18  years  of  his  life  as  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advance  Study.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  not  announced,  but  he  had  been 
suffering  for  some  time  from  cancer  of  the 
throat. 

Among  the  scientists  praising  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer was  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  his  associate 
on  the  atomic  bomb  project  and  later  his 
antagonist  In  the  public  dispute  over  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Dr.  Teller 
was  a  proponent  of  developing  the  H-bomb, 
while  Dr,  Oppenheimer  opposed  it. 

"I  like  to  remember  that  he  did  a  mag- 
nificent Job  and  a  very  necessary  Job"  in 
organizing  the  atomic  bomb  project.  Dr. 
Teller  recalled.  "He  exercised  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  scientific  life  of  the  country." 

The  Russian  News  Agency  Tass  reported 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer's  death  in  a  one-sentence 
dispatch,  describing  him  as  an  "outstanding 
American  physicist." 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 
GUIDELINES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  urged  us  to  give  re- 
newed attention  to  our  oversight  respon- 
sibilities; to  conduct  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
view of  recent  legislation  and  programs 
to  determine  whether  they  are  being 
carried  out  and  administered  in  the  way 
Intended  by  Congress.  In  accordance 
with  tills  wise  and  timely  suggestion,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  appropri- 
ate committee  undertake  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Never  to  my  knowledge  has  the 
intent  of  Congress  been  more  flagrantly 
ignored  than  in  the  administration  of 
title  VI.  Seldom  has  plain  statutory  lan- 
guage been  so  brazenly  disregarded. 

The  danger  of  allowing  this  admin- 


istrative lawlessness  to  go  unchecked  is 
demonstrated  by  a  recent  decision  by  a 
three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  entire  panel  has 
decided  now  to  take  up  that  decision  for 
review  and  later  decision  by  the  entire 
court. 

In  an  efifort  to  legitimize  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  stifle  all 
objections  to  the  legality  of  the  school 
desegregation  guidelines,  the  court  itself 
was  led  to  renounce  settled  law  and  adopt 
a  totally  new  concept  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  an  opinion  of  a  three-judge 
court  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ren- 
dered on  December  29.  1966.  in  the  case 
of  United  States  of  America  and  Linda 
Stout,  by  her  father  and  next  friend, 
Blevin  Stout,  appellant,  against  Jefifer- 
son  Coimty  Board  of  Education  and 
others. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  extreme  and 
unprecedented  requirements  of  the 
guidelines,  the  court  was  compelled  to 
reinterpret  and  drastically  revise  its  own 
prior  rulings.  As  the  dissenting  opinion 
points  out — and  that  three-judge  deci- 
sion was  2  to  1— and  as  the  prevailing 
opinion  acknowledges,  the  court  has  re- 
peatedly approved  and  applied  the  case 
of  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  132  F.  Supp.  776 
(E.D.S.C.  1955).  In  the  Briggs  case  the 
court  said: 

It  is  important  that  we  point  out  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  and 
what  It  has  not  decided  In  this  case.  It  has 
not  decided  that  the  federal  courts  are  to 
take  over  or  regulate  the  public  schools  of 
the  states.  It  has  not  decided  that  the 
states  must  mix  persons  of  different  races  In 
the  schools  or  must  require  them  to  attend 
schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the  right 
of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend.  What 
it  has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has  decided, 
Is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  any  person 
on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  that  It  maintains.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  state 
may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  if  the 
schools  which  it  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  Involved  even  though  the  chil- 
dren of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
chvirches.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or 
In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  integration. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does 
not  forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs  as  the 
result  of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is 
a  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  state  or  state  agencies,  not  a  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  individuals. 

This  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the 
law,  which  reflects  the  general  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  the 
holding  of  the  Brown  cases,  and  which 
has  been  the  basis  for  a  decade  of  de- 
cisions in  the  fifth  circuit  and  elsewhere, 
Is  now  repudiated  as  mistaken  quibbling. 
The  very  opposite  view  is  now  taken  by 
the  court  which  sums  up  its  present  in- 
terpretation in  the  statement  that — 

As  we  see,  the  law  imposes  an  absolute 
duty  to  desegregate,  that  is,  disestablish  seg- 
regation. And  an  absolute  duty  to  Integrate, 
in  the  sense  that  a  disproportionate  con- 
centration of  Negroes  In  certain  schools  can- 


not be  Ignored;  racial  mixing  of  students  is 
a  high  priority   educational   goal. 

After  discovering  for  the  first  time  in 
December  1966  that  the  Constitution  im- 
poses an  "absolute  duty  to  integrate," 
the  court  attributes  a  like  intent  to  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  2Vz 
years  earlier.  On  the  basis  of  this  pre- 
sumed intent  the  court  affirms  the  guide- 
lines as  a  "legitimate,  authoritative"  ex- 
pression of  congressional  policy.  The 
court's  approval  of  the  guidelines,  there- 
fore, is  based  on  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  what- 
ever for  imputing  any  such  intent  to 
Congress.  Certainly  the  statute  itself 
does  not  say  anything  about  an  "abso- 
lute duty  to  integrate"  or  establish  "ra- 
cial mixing  of  students — as — a  high 
priority  educational  goal."  Title  VI  is 
concerned  solely  with  discrimination 
and  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds. 
It  does  not  even  mention  education 
much  less  attempt  to  define  educational 
goals  and  fix  their  priorities.  It  says 
that  no  one  shall  be  "excluded  from  par- 
ticipation," no  one  shall  be  "denied  the 
benefits,"  no  one  shall  be  "subjected  to 
discrimination"  because  of  race.  These 
are  all  restraints  on  action,  not  direc- 
tions to  take  action.  Surely,  if  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  impose  a  duty  to 
integrate,  it  would  have  said  so  in  posi- 
tive terms  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  from  negative  language. 

Not  once  in  an  opinion  which  nms 
over  a  hundred  typewritten  pages  does 
the  court  cite  a  single  sentence  of  legis- 
lative history  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  intended  to  create  an  "ab- 
solute duty  to  integrate."  The  very  ab- 
sence of  legislative  history  on  this  point 
is  conclusive  proof  that  Congress  had  no 
such  intent.  If  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  in  passing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  adopt  this  far-reaching  new 
doctrine,  some  mention  of  It  would  im- 
doubtedly  have  been  made  in  the  3 
months  of  Senate  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  debates  on  the  bill  actually  mani- 
fest the  very  opposite  intent.  Then  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey,  who  acted  as 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  advised  the 
Senate  that  "the  thrust  of  the  court's 
opinion"  in  the  Gary  case  had  been  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  and  that— 

This  case  makes  it  quite  clear  that  whUe 
the  Constitution  prohibits  segregation.  It 
does  not  require  Integration. 

Senator  Humphrey  explained  further 
that— 

The  bUl  does  not  attempt  to  integrate  the 
schools,  but  It  does  attempt  to  eliminate 
segregation  in  the  school  systems. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Congress 
distinguished  between  forced  segrega- 
tion and  forced  integration,  and  that 
while  it  intended  to  prohibit  the  former 
It  did  not  undertake  to  compel  the  lat- 
ter. 

Fortunately,  all  12  members  of  the 
court  of  appeals  have  agreed  to  rehear 
this  sweeping  2-to-l  decision.  This, 
however,  does  not  relieve  Congress  its 
own  Independent  responsibility  to  review 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Regardless  of  what  the  court  may  decide 
It  can  do  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
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Commissioner  of  Education  tan  do  no 
more  than  Congress  authort^^d  him  to 
do  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Con- 
stitution may  expand  but  the  ftatute  re- 
mains the  same  as  when  Congress  passed 
it.  and  Congress,  not  the  co^rt.  is  the 
final  authority  on  its  intent  aq  expressed 
at  the  time. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  thit  it  Is  not 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  is  peing  ques- 
tioned. The  Civil  Rights  Act  V^as  passed 
by  the  elected  representatives  fef  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Congress,  signed  byl  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upheld  by  the  courti  It  is  not 
the  regiilations  for  the  enfoiicement  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  ]  are  being 
challenged.  These  regulatlonfe  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  andi  no  objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  th0m.  What 
has  aroused  widespread  and  Sincere  op- 
position are  the  guidelines  issued  by  an 
appointed  oflScial  in  the  lowep:  echelons 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Without  the 
formal  approval  of  one  slnjle  elected 
representative  of  the  people. 

Congress  recognized  the  grave  dangers 
inherent  in  delegating  broad  nilemak- 
Ing  authority  to  Federal  administrators 
in  so  sensitive  an  area  as  public  educa- 
tion. Accordingly,  Congress  wrote  into 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  a  provision  that  no 
"rule,  regulation,  or  order  sh|ill  become 
effective  unless  and  imtil  adproved  by 
the  President."  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  attempts  to  avoid  I  this  plain 
requirement  of  the  statute  by  calling  his 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  guidelines. 
If  Federal  administrators  ar^  to  be  al- 
lowed to  evade  an  act  of  Congress  simply 
by  thinking  up  a  new  word  to  describe 
their  activities,  then  democraiic  govern- 
ment is  at  an  end. 

The  Commissioner  maintains  that  the 
guidelines  are  not  really  rulea  at  all  but 
are  merely  helpful  suggestions  to  schools 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  If  the  school  (refuses  to 
agree  to  the  Commissioner's  suggestions 
or  fails  to  follow  them,  however,  it  is  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  the  Federal  assist- 
ance which  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  its  benefit.  Wken  a  right 
conferred  by  a  solemn  act  of  Congress 
can  be  taken  away  on  the  base  of  an  in- 
formal suggestion  of  a  Federal  adminis- 
trator, he  is  exercising  legislative  author- 
ity no  matter  how  much  he  4enies  It. 

The  Commissioner  contenck  that  the 
gruldelines  are  not  hard  and  fist  rules  to 
be  followed  by  the  schcwls.  l^ut  are  an 
administrative  guide  to  assist  him  in  re- 
viewing the  schools'  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  practice,  however, 
the  criteria  for  review  and  tha  standards 
of  compliance  are  one  and  the  same.  A 
school  which  does  not  measurp  up  to  the 
guidelines  is  reviewed  and  foiihd  in  non- 
compliance regardless  of  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  of  discrimination  in  the 
operation  of  the  school  systfcm.  Mere 
refusal  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  guide- 
lines is  considered  noncompliance  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  [ 

The  Commissioner  is  constantly  reas- 
suring the  public  that  the  guidelines  do 
not  outlaw  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  freedom-of-choice  plans  tor  assign- 
ing students  to  public  schodls.  Under 
the  freedom-of-choice  plan  Jwhich  has 
been  widely  adopted  in  the  South  as  a 
means  of  desegregating  the  schools,  every 
child  is  given  the  right  to  choose  to  at- 


tend any  school  in  the  system.  This  fact 
is  publicized  in  the  local  papers,  a  30-day 
period  is  allowed  for  exercising  the 
choice,  parents  are  sent  individual  no- 
tices and  explanations  of  the  freedom-of- 
choice  system  of  student  assignments, 
they  are  furnished  a  form  on  which  to 
make  their  choice,  school  oflBcials  are  not 
permitted  to  influence  the  choice  in  any 
way,  and  if  no  choice  is  made,  the  student 
is  assigned  to  the  school  nearest  his 
home. 

Although  the  Commissioner  pays  lip- 
service  to  this  means  of  complying  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  guidelines  in 
fact  reject  it.  The  guidelines  provide 
that — 

Where  a  free  choice  plan  results  In  little  or 
no  actual  desegregation,  or  where,  having  al- 
ready produced  some  degree  of  desegregation. 
It  does  not  result  in  substantial  progreee, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  la  not 
operating  effectively  and  may  not  be  an  ap- 
propriate or  acceptable  method  of  meeting 
constitutional  and  statutory  requirements. 

Thus  the  free  choice  plan  is  acceptable 
only  so  long  as  the  people  make  the 
choice  the  Commissioner  thinks  they 
should  make.  No  matter  how  fairly  the 
plan  is  administered,  no  matter  how 
freely  it  operates,  If  it  does  not  produce 
the  kind  of  results  the  Commissioner 
wants,  then  the  freedom-of-choice  plan 
must  be  scrapped  and  some  way  found 
to  coerce  the  people  into  making  the 
proper  choice. 

To  insure  that  enough  people  make 
the  right  choice,  the  guidelines  establish 
an  elaborate  system  of  quotas  of  integra- 
tion which  the  schools  must  meet  in 
order  to  be  considered  in  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  8  or  9  per- 
cent of  the  students  transferred  from  a 
formerly  segregated  school  last  year, 
then  double  that  number  must  transfer 
this  year.  If  only  4  or  5  percent  trans- 
ferred, then  this  year's  quota  must  be 
tripled,  and  so  on.  The  Commissioner 
defends  these  quotas  as  "objective"  ad- 
ministrative guides  in  reviewing  the 
progress  of  desegregation.  They  are  ob- 
jective only  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
fixed  numbers,  but  they  are  nimibers 
arbitrarily  chosen.  They  are  not  a 
measure  of  the  progress  of  desegregation, 
which  was  accomplished  when  the 
schools  were  opened  to  all  regardless  of 
race,  but  a  test  of  racial  balance  in  the 
schools.  They  are  effectively  enforced 
upon  the  schools  who  must  meet  them 
to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  their  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  assistance. 

These  quotas,  no  matter  how  Ingeni- 
ously they  are  explained,  no  matter  how 
deviously  they  are  enforced,  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  bold  attempt  to  im- 
pose an  arbitrary  racial  balance  on  the 
public  schools.  When  the  Commissioner 
tells  a  public  school  that  it  must  discard 
its  freedom-of-cholce  system  and  devise 
a  means  of  Increasing  integration  by  16 
or  18  percent  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
assistance,  he  is  requiring  "the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
Congress  foresaw  this  danger  and  at- 
tempted to  avoid  it  by  adopting  section 
401(b)  of  title  IV  which  provides  that: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 


tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Unbalance. 

In  section  602  of  title  VI,  Congress 
sought  to  guard  against  the  capricious 
and  unwarranted  disruption  of  Federal 
assistance  by  providing  that  funds  could 
not  be  terminated  until  there  had  been 
"an  express  finding  on  the  record,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,"  that  the  re- 
cipient was  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Commissioner  has 
repeatedly  violated  this  basic  right  guar- 
anteed  by  Congress  in  the  act  by  "de- 
ferring," rather  than  terminating,  the 
assistance  to  which  the  schools  are  en- 
titled. The  Commissioner  claimed  that 
since  he  was  merely  deferring  funds,  he 
was  not  required  to  hold  hearings  before 
cutting  off  further  aid  to  the  schools. 
This  transparent  semantic  distinction 
makes  no  difference  in  substance  and 
demonstrates  again  the  dangerous  legal 
reasoning  that  Is  being  employed  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  Anything  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited  is  authorized,  and  any. 
thing  prohibited  is  permissible  if  it  can 
be  redefined.  If  this  view  takes  hold 
throughout  the  Government,  every  stat- 
ute will  become  a  blank  check  which  any 
agency  can  fill  in  to  suit  its  own  purposes. 

In  section  604  of  title  VI,  Congress 
specifically  prohibited  any  action  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  respect  to  any 
employment  practice  "except  where  a 
primary  objective  of  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  to  provide  employment." 
No  one  claims  that  the  purpose  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  to  provide 
employment  for  teachers,  but  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  claims  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  employment  and 
assignment  of  staff  and  faculty  to  ac- 
complish integration.  The  Commis- 
sioner justifies  his  disregard  for  section 
604  on  the  grounds  that  since  Congress 
did  not  expressly  mention  teachers  it 
must  not  have  intended  for  the  provision 
to  apply  to  them.  By  this  upside  down 
legal  reasoning,  the  Commissioner  has 
effectively  eliminated  section  604  from 
the  statute. 

Section  604  was  one  of  the  few  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  \^as  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  passage  in  the  Senate.  It  recog- 
nizes that  employment  practices  are  a 
matter  entirely  different  from  discrimi- 
nation against  beneficiaries  of  a  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  assistance  and  re- 
flects the  intent  of  Congress  to  prevent 
Federal  Interference  in  this  area  under 
the  broad  provisions  of  title  VI.  Indeed, 
Congress  Included  a  separate  title  in  the 
act  dealing  specifically  with  the  problem 
of  discrimination  in  employment.  Title 
vn,  the  longest  title  in  the  act,  takes  14 
pages  to  define  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  employment  relationships 
may  be  regulated  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  Commissioner  of  Education, 
however,  circumvents  all  the  limitations 
contained  In  this  title  by  the  amazing 
legal  feat  of  finding  a  positive  grant  of 
power  in  the  negative  prohibition  of 
section  604. 

Section  602  requires  that  all  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  orders  for  Implementing  title 
VI  must  be  of  "general  applicability." 
Neither  by  their  language  nor  in  their 
administration  is  there  any  semblance  of 
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general  applicability  to  the  guidelines. 
They  are  drawn  to  apply  only  to  the 
South,  and  they  are  enforced  only  in  the 
South.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
gross  discrimination  that  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  Office  of  Education  is  in  the 
matter  of  faculty  integration. 

The  Commissioner  has  ordered  schools 
in  the  South  to  put  at  least  two  white 
teachers  in  every  formerly  colored  school 
and  two  colored  teachers  in  every  for- 
merly white  school  or  lose  their 
eligibility  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance. Apparently,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  does  not  apply  to  Chicago,  however, 
because  on  January  10,  1967,  the  Com- 
nissioner  released  a  report  showing  that 
of  259  white  elementary  schools  in  that 
city.  222  had  no  Negro  teachers.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  all  Negro  teachers  were  as- 
signed to  Negro  schools.  At  the  same 
time  he  released  the  report,  the  Com- 
missioner aiuiounced  that  he  was  taking 
no  action  to  cut  off  aid  to  these  schools 
as  he  is  doing  in  the  South.  The  Com- 
missioner, therefore,  is  either  exceeding 
his  authority  in  the  South  or  neglecting 
his  responsibilities  elsewhere,  and  Con- 
gress should  determine  which  it  Is  and 
correct  the  situation. 

I  do  not  think  that,  in  adopting  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  Congress  intended  to 
endorse  the  principle  of  forced  integra- 
tion. I  do  not  think  Congress  Intended 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  balance  the  races  In  the  schools 
according  to  his  personal  notions  of  what 
constitutes  the  proper  proportions.  I  do 
not  think  that,  in  giving  students  the 
right  to  choose  where  they  will  go  to 
school,  Congress  intended  to  deny  teach- 
ers the  right  to  choose  where  they  will 
teach.  I  do  not  think  that  on  this  sub- 
ject the  Congress  intended  to  pass  one 
law  for  Chicago  and  another  for  the 
South. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  Congress  had 
no  purpose  In  enacting  title  VI  to  put 
the  control  of  the  faculties  and  the  stu- 
dents of  all  of  the  schools  in  the  South- 
em  States  under  the  absolute  control  of 
one  bureaucrat  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — a  bu- 
reaucrat who  is  not  elected  by  anybody 
or  responsible  to  anybody? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  quickly  that  the 
Senator  is  entirely  correct.  The  matter 
was  not  in  the  bill;  it  was  not  debated, 
unless  most  casually  In  passing. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  vast 
power  that  is  vested,  here,  in  a  man  who 
is  not  responsible  to  the  people,  has  not 
been  chosen  by  the  people  and  who  acts 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  we  passed  here  says  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  sign  an  order  or 
a  regulation  before  it  becomes  effective. 
There  is  not  a  semblance  of  any  act 
whereby  the  President  has  ever  signed 
these  guidelines — the  guidelines  they  are 
using  now  to  put  these  schools  into  line. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  intended  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  unlimited  authority 
to   supervise    and    control    publication 


through  the  Issuance  of  "guidelines" 
without  the  approval  of  a  single  elected 
official.  Nevertheless,  that  is  exactly 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  unless  I  very  strongly 
misjudge  the  American  people — and  I 
am  not  talking  particularly  about  the 
people  in  the  South  or  about  the  matter 
of  schools — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  be  willing  to  live  up 
to  rules  and  regulations,  whether  they 
be  on  the  subject  of  housing,  schools  or 
any  other  matter,  gotten  up  and  put  into 
being  by  those  who  are  not  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

If  we  do  not  work  out  a  way  In  Con- 
gress to  stop  that  practice,  the  people 
will  work  out  a  way  at  the  ballot  box  to 
stop  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  submit  to  the  system  of  braz- 
enly running  over  the  people.  Congress 
and  everyone  else  merely  because  a  Gov- 
ernment department  has  a  great  deal  of 
big  money  to  dribble  out  to  these  dis- 
tricts. 

I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  reached  the  very 
opposite  conclusion.  I  earnestly  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  approprite  commit- 
tee undertake  a  complete  review  of  the 
administration  of  title  VI  to  determine 
whether  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  being 
honored. 

By  way  of  suggestion  as  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  should  be  explored  at  the 
hearings,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
on  October  21,  1966,  explaining  in  detail 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  he  has 
seriously  misunderstood  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  Commissioner  has  delayed  giving 
me  a  full  reply  to  my  letter  xmtil  the 
case  pending  before  the  Fifth  Ch-cuit  is 
finally  decided. 

I  can  understand  the  Commissioner's 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
judicial  authority  before  replying  to  my 
letter.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  must  wait  for  this  decision. 

This  is  basically  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional intent,  and  the  court's  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  "guidelines"  can- 
not alter  the  intent  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill. 

Since  the  three -judge  panel  from  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  sitting  at  New 
Orleans  decided  the  case  that  I  referred 
to  heretofore,  it  has  been  used  as  a  whip 
over  the  heads  of  the  trustees  of  these 
small  school  districts  to  call  these 
trustees  to  Washington— 1,000  miles 
from  home — for  so-called  hearings. 

Since  the  12-judge  panel  has  taken 
over  this  matter,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Commissioner  is  doing  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  title 
VI  was  before  the  Senate  I  predicted  that 
it  would  provide  a  method  by  whch  the 
officials  would  use  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  appropriations  to  either  bribe  or 
browbeat  local  officials  into  the  accept- 
ance of  the  dictatorship  of  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
in  Washington. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if 
he  does  not  think,  in  the  Ught  of  sub- 
sequent developments,  that  I  can  lay 
claim  to  being  a  true  prophet  in  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  think  the  Senator 


called  the  turn  exactly  right,  as  he  has 
done  on  many  occasions  before  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  the  assiunption  of  power. 
The  reaction  occasioned  by  the  resent- 
ment of  the  American  people  could  blow 
the  dome  off  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  recall  that 
many  of  us  opposed  the  adoption  of  title 
VI  on  the  ground  that  we  were  delegat- 
ing to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment legislative  powers  that  belonged 
to  Congress  alone? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  at  the  time  that 
while  we  ridiculed  Old  CaUgula,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  who  wrote  his  laws  in 
small  letters  and  hvmg  them  on  the  wall 
as  being  a  sorry  type  of  legislator,  the 
Senate  in  approving  title  VI  would  be  a 
worse  legislator  than  Caligula  because  in 
Rome  they  had  a  big  enough  ladder  and 
a  large  enough  magnifiylng  glass  to  read 
those  laws.  However,  I  said  that  by  the 
time  we  got  through  with  this  bill,  no- 
body could  read  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  we  were  authorizing  to  be  born 
in  the  empty  craniums  of  some  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  very  important  subject 
m  which  he  is  so  well  versed.  I  have 
great  hope  that  the  Senator  can  find  time 
to  give  this  matter  even  more  attention 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months  of  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  further  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  setting 
a  dangerous  example  here.  He  is  being 
permitted  here  to  set  a  trend  that  can 
spread  to  other  agencies  and.  in  fact,  to 
every  program  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Commissioner  Is  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically building  up  a  body  of  prece- 
dents which  can  be  used  by  any  adminis- 
tration to  subvert  the  law  to  its  own  ends. 
If  the  Commissioner  is  not  promptly 
called  to  account,  any  Federal  admin- 
istrator will  feel  free  in  time  to  Ignore 
or  override  the  intent  of  Congress.  Every 
other  zealous  bureaucrat,  convinced  of 
his  superior  wisdom  and  confident  of  his 
power,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  re- 
write the  law  the  way  he  thinks  it  should 
have  been  written. 

The  ukase  of  any  Federal  official  will 
carry  greater  authority  than  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Instead  of  a  government  of  laws  en- 
acted by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  will  have  a  Government  of 
guidelines  handed  down  by  appointed 
bureaucrats. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  I  am 
making  no  personal  attack  upon  the 
Commissioner  or  anyone  else  adminis- 
tering this  law.  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  operating  under  direct  orders  from 
higher  authority. 

Some  several  months  ago  I  appeared 
on  a  national  television  program.  I  was 
more  or  less  invited  to  make  deroga- 
tory remarks  about  the  Commissioner 
and  others.  I  declined  to  do  so  because 
that  is  no  way  to  get  matters  considered 
on  their  merits.  However,  I  attack  the 
official  acts  of  the  Commissioner  with 
all  of  my  spirit  and  will  look  for  a  way 
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and  a  forum  somewhere  to  m^e  these 
valid  objections  to  what  Is  l^appenlng 
stand  up. 

I  know  we  expressly  wrote  Into  the  civil 
rights  bill  that  any  riiles  or  regulations 
before  being  effective  had  to  be  approved 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  mass  of  guidelines  wi;h  which 
they  are  badgering  these  scliool  dis- 
tricts have  never  received  the!  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  did  sign  an  opder  or  a 
regulation  in  broad  language^  but  the 
guidelines  are  the  thing  thatl  is  being 
used  to  whip  the  people  into!  line.  It 
has  been  contrived  either  by  solmeone  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  or j  someone 
with  authority  in  the  administration  to 
go  far  beyond  the  authority  (Contained 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  question. 

I  have  no  power  to  make  inquiry  of 
or  to  threaten  anyone,  and  t  do  not. 
However.  I  believe  that  this  t^ing  will 
finally  sift  on  down  to  the  peoile  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  i  people — 
enough  of  the  people — will  not  be  willing 
to  put  up  with  control  of  their  tffairs  by 
officials  in  this  way  if  that  contirol  is  not 
within  the  real  terms  of  a  law  passed  by 
their  elected  representatives.    ; 

The  people  will  work  out  something 
at  the  ballot  box  to  get  some  |:ind  of  a 
change. 

I  warn  now  that  that  is  th^  kind  of 
process  we  are  going  throughi  I  have 
thought  about  this  for  a  long  time.  I 
want  to  Illustrate  here  that  Ithey  are 
having  hearings  in  Washington  now 
before  the  Commissioner  and  his  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.     I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  imaninious  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  4  aidditional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  these  headings  re- 
cently, in  a  case  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar, the  charges  brought  against  this 
small  school  district,  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  noncompliance,  were  that  the 
school  had  not  made  "adequate  progress" 
In  eliminating  the  dual  schoolsjand  that 
the  school  district  had  not  "properly  pre- 
pared" the  community  for  accepting  the 
elimination  of  dual  schools.     | 

On  cross-examination,  this  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  could  not  or 
would  not  give  a  concrete  ansWer  as  to 
what  he  meant  by  "adequate,"  oiher  than 
that  his  office  and  his  superiors  had  ruled 
that  this  school  district  had  not  done 
enough,  and  he  would  not  give  j  a  defini- 
tion of  being  "properly  prepar^" — that 
Is,  of  having  "properly  prepajred"  the 
community.  It  is  on  just  such  hazy  and 
indefinite  allegations  as  these,  [that  the 
school  districts  are  being  put  onithe  rack. 

I  am  a  former  prosecuting  bttomey, 
tind  I  know  what  every  lawyer  knows: 
That  if  you  have  a  criminal  statute  for 
the  lowest  possible  form  of  a  cfime  and 
it  carries  any  kind  of  penalty,  the  lan- 
guage must  be  definite  £uid  certain  and 
positive.  Otherwise,  that  law  Is  invalid. 
And  no  one  can  be  held  up  and]  pilloried 
because  his  conduct  is  not  proper  or  ade- 
quate.   This  is  ridiculous. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  this  question: 
Under  the  system  now  being  employed 
for  the  supposed  enforcement  of  title  VI, 
is  not  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  man  who  makes  the  laws,  the  man 
who  investigates  the  violations  of  the 
laws,  the  man  who  prefers  the  charges, 
the  man  who  tries  the  charges  in  the 
capacity  of  a  juror  and  a  judge,  and  who 
also  is  the  executioner? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  way  it  Is 
working  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  that  system 
is  not  totally  repugnant  to  any  system 
worthy  of  the  name  of  justice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  it  contra- 
dicts basic  principles. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question :  If  the  issue  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  passes,  under  this 
system,  were  submitted  to  a  jury,  would 
the  Commissioner  be  ineligible  to  sit  on 
the  jury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  certainly  would  be 
ineligible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  the  matter  were  to 
be  tried  before  a  judge,  he  would  be  In- 
eligible to  be  the  judge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Yet.  under  this  system, 
he  makes  the  laws,  he  enforces  the  laws, 
he  acts  as  the  prosecutor,  and  then  he 
acts  as  the  judge  and  the  jury  and  the 
executioner.  Is  that  not  repugnant  to 
every  system  of  justice  worthy  of  the 
name? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  Is,  and  it  Is 
directly  contrary  to  the  express  pro- 
visions of  this  statute. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  a  plan 
such  as  this  did  not  simply  happen.  It 
has  more  behind  it  than  Mr.  Howe,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  a  plan 
so  far  reaching  that  It  has  for  Its  ob- 
vious purpose  the  enforcement  of  an  ex- 
treme civil  rights  program  from  a  politi- 
cal viewpoint  or  political  position,  rather 
than  for  the  education  of  the  children, 
as  Congress  Intended.  This  plan  is 
boimd  to  have  been  cooked  up  by  either 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  by  someone 
at  a  top  level  in  Goverrunent,  in  author- 
ity. Wherever  It  arose,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  came  from  the  real  educators 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  say  that  because  I  have 
had  contacts  with  some  very  fine  educa- 
tors In  the  Department. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  believe  that 
there  has  been  perversion  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  educational  purposes  to 
a  purely  political  program.  In  order  to 
make  a  showing  percentagewise,  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  insist  on,  to  the 
trustees  of  these  small  districts. 


I  carmot  find  any  evidence  that  these 
guidelines  are  really  being  enforced  any- 
where except  in  the  South,  and  my  infor- 
mation is  that  there  is  a  pattern  of  non- 
Integration  on  a  large  scale  in  the  larger 
States  of  the  North.  My  information  is 
that  these  States  have  merely  signed  up, 
but  they  have  not  been  substantially 
challenged  In  their  present  patterns. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do 
not  have  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  asked  me 
to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  upon  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  an 
able  lawyer  and  was  an  able  judge.  Is 
there  any  question  in  the  Senator's  mind 
that  the  1954  segregation  decisions  held 
that  no  child  can  be  excluded  from  any 
school  on  accoimt  of  race,  and  that  is 
all  that  was  held? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  law.  That 
is  the  law  that  has  been  passed — that 
they  could  not  be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  that  If  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  should  be  adopted, 
would  not  that  have  the  opposite  effect, 
because  It  would  force  children  to  go  to 
certain  schools,  against  their  wishes, 
whether  they  wished  to  go  or  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  true;  but.  in  ef- 
fect, they  are  already  doing  It  in  part. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  come  to 
that  question  in  a  few  minutes. 

Also,  under  the  guidelines  now  being 
used  by  HEW,  Is  It  not  true  that  school 
districts  have  been  coerced  and  intimi- 
dated Into  doing  the  very  thing  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  recom- 
mended? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  attempting  to  make  legal 
what  the  HEW  has  been  doing  through 
coercion  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  has  described  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. I  have  not  analyzed  those  recom- 
mendations this  morning.  This  speech 
Is  not  based  on  those  recommendations. 
But  It  substantially  supports  my  iwsitlon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Commission  are  adopted.  It  would  not  be 
as  a  matter  of  desegregation.  It  would  not 
be  as  a  matter  of  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion, but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  force  or 
compulsory  Integration.  That  is  some- 
thing that  Congress  has  never  acted 
upon,  and  it  Is  something  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  acted  upon.  Does 
not  the  Senator  believe  that  that  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  person 
imder  the  14th  amendment  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would  be. 
And  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  full 
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assurance  that  was  given  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  able 
address. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  along  the 
line  just  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  It  seems  to  me  very 
clear  that  the  recent  recommendations 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  do  exact- 
ly what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  suggested  that  they  do — that  is,  they 
try  to  make  legal  what  HEW  has  been 
forcing  not  only  on  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  his  State,  but  also  on 
many  counties  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
which  is  certainly  regarded  as,  and  is,  a 
moderate  State  in  this  field. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  most  liberal  paper  in  the 
United  States,  the  Washington  Post,  in 
its  lead  editorial  this  morning,  says  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  are  wrong,  and  points  that 
out  very  clearly  in  the  editorial. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  might  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning,  "A  Dubious 
Remedy,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  ,    ,         , 

Mr.  STENNIS.     At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  shall  be  happy  to  do 

that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  editorial  will  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  very  fre- 
quently use  editorials  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  but  he  feels  that  this  one  Is  so 
completely  correct  in  its  appraisal  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  that  he  feels  the  Recohd 
should  show  how  this  ultraliberal  paper 
construes  these  recent  recommendations, 
which  I  think  are  not  only  offensive  to 
right  and  justice,  but  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  of  all  minority  groups, 
Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans,  whites  of  various 
foreign  ancestry,  and  the  like,  through- 
out the  Nation,  in  the  large  cities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Exhibit  1 
A  DtTBions  Remedy 

Public  schools  In  the  country  are.  unfor- 
tunately, more  heavily  segregated  now  than 
In  1954.  Segregation  by  residential  pat- 
tern Is  proceeding  faster  than  desegrega- 
tion by  law.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's latest  report.  "Racial  Isolation  In 
the  Public  Schools."  explains  the  difficulty 
clearly  enough.  But  It  offers  only  a  very 
dubious  remedy. 

Lower  class  life  has  traditionally  been 
largely  organized  by  ethnic  groups  In  Ameri- 
can cities.  Some  of  the  earlier  ethnic  groups 
In  the  slums  have  positively  Insisted  upon 
their  own  schools  and  segregated  Institutions 
even  though.  In  the  opinion  of  some  scholars, 
they  have  retarded  their  own  economic  and 
social  progress  by  It.  The  past  decade  Is  the 
first  time  In  the  cities'  experience  that  that 
Idea  of  ethnic  concentrations  has  been  sub- 
jected  to   a   sustained   political    challenge. 


There  is  not  much  in  the  cities'  laws  or  past 
experience  to  guide  them  toward  a  solution. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  begins  with 
the  familiar  point  that  most  children  in  seg- 
regated Negro  schools  do  not  do  as  well  as 
most  children,  white  or  Negro,  In  preponder- 
antly white  schools.  The  Commission  then 
reviews  several  attempts  to  compensate  for 
segregation  by  giving  Negro  schools  some- 
what  more  money  and  attention.  The  Com- 
mission concludes  that  all  of  these  experi- 
ments have  failed.  The  only  answer.  It 
argues,  is  Federal  legislation  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  any  school  to  a  fixed 
standard,  perhaps  50  percent. 

To  achieve  this  Ideal,  the  Commission  sug- 
gests school  pairing,  educational  parks,  and 
a  variety  of  other  famUlar  expedients.  But 
these  devices  seem  to  work  best  In  small 
clUes.  They  offer  little  hope  to  New  York, 
where  the  slums  are  great  cities  In  them- 
selves, or  to  Washington,  where  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  schoolchildren  are  Negroes 
and  state  lines  surround  them  on  aU  sides. 
The  basic  concept  of  a  racial  balance  Is  not 
\iseful  m  a  city  like  Detroit  where  many  of 
the  white  children  are  from  Appalachia  and 
are,  as  a  group,  more  deprived  than  the 
Negroes;  or  In  cities  where  many  of  the 
children,  both  white  and  Negro,  speak  Span- 
ish. To  pin  all  of  our  national  policy  to  a 
rule  of  racial  balance  alone  would  be  a 
dangerous  oversimplification  of  the  actiial 
needs  of  minorities. 

Wlien  exchanges  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished, they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But 
m  many  schools,  for  the  present,  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  large  Negro  majorities.  The 
Commission  has  been  far  too  quick  to  con- 
clude that  compensatory  programs  do  not 
work.  On  present  experience,  It  can  only  be 
said  that  small.  Inexpensive  programs  have 
little  visible  effect.  The  best  hope  for  Inner 
city  education  now  Is  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  to  bring  In  the  parents, 
both  as  advisers  and  as  students,  and  to 
bring  in  the  children  at  much  earlier  ages. 
We  m\ist  begin  with  three-year-olds.  We 
must  run  schools  through  the  summers.  We 
must  keep  them  open  untU  11  p.m.  every 
night  for  recreation,  adult  education  and 
community  actlviUes.  Until  we  do  these 
things  we  cannot  say  that  the  Inner  city 
school  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  Commis- 
sion makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
there  is  magic  In  white  faces  that  makes 
them  Indispensable  to  other  children's  edu- 
cation. This  whole  concept  Is  profoundly 
wrong.  It  merely  offers  an  easy  evasion  to 
the  hard  truth  that  the  big-city  school  sys- 
tems are  highly  Ineffective  and  require  re- 
form on  a  scale  not  yet  attempted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  which  I  referred  In 
my  discussion  dated  October  21,  1966,  to 
the  Honorable  Harold  Howe,  on  this  sub- 
ject, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMriTEE  ON  Appropriations. 

October  21. 1966. 

Hon.  Harold  Howe, 

Commissioner,  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Commissioner  Howe:    I  have  been 
furnished  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  September 
16,  1966,  to  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Walker.  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  of  Tate  County,  Missis- 
sippi.   In  your  letter  you  advised  Mr.  Walker 
that  your  staff  had  reviewed  the  data  on  ex- 
pected student  and  teacher  assignments  for 
the  1966-1967  school  year  submitted  by  him 
In  connection  with  his  desegregation  plan 
for  the  Tate  County  schools. 

You  noted  that  the  data  suppUed  by  Mr. 
Walker    Indicated    that    In    the     1965-1966 


school  year  3  out  of  2.710.  or  .11  To,  of  the 
Negro  pupils  attended  school  on  a  desegre- 
gated basis  and  that  19  out  of  2,489,  or  .8% 
would  attend  school  on  a  desegregated  basis 
during  the  1966-1967  school  year.  You  noted 
also  that  all  the  white  students  will  continue 
to  attend  schools  originally  established  for 
white  students  only. 

With  respect  to  faculty,  you  observed  that 
Mr.  Walker's  report  Indicated  that  out  of  a 
total  professional  staff  of  144.  two  white 
teachers  would  be  assigned  to  Negro  schools 
but  no  Negro  staff  members  would  be  as- 
signed to  predominantly  white  schools  dur- 
ing the  1966-1967  school  year.  You  observed 
also  that  some  white  staff  members  would  be 
assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  to  the  Negro 
schools  but  their  part-time  assignment 
would  be  equivalent  to  assigning  only  one 
or  two  staff  members  to  the  Negro  school 
fvill-tlme. 

You  advised  Mr.  Walker  that  on  the  basis 
of  these  anticipated  faculty  and  student 
assignments  you  "do  not  believe  that  your 
desegregation  plan,  as  It  has  operated  thiis 
far,  can  reasonably  be  considered  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act."  You  concluded  by  advising  Mr. 
Walker  that: 

"Whatever  steps  you  take  to  make  your 
free  choice  plan  effective,  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  their  adequacy  wUl  be  meas- 
ured both  by  the  results  they  produce,  and 
by  the  efforts  made  by  school  authorities  to 
achieve  Improved  performance.  If  reason- 
able progress  In  student  desegregation  is  not 
achieved  under  the  free  choice  plan,  an  alter- 
native plan  would  have  to  be  adopted." 

Your  letter  raises  several  questions  which 
have  disturbed  me  for  some  time  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explore  them 
fully  with  you.  I  will  try  to  be  as  specific  In 
my  questions  as  I  know  you  will  be  In  your 
reply. 

First,  what  do  you  understand  to  be  the 
purpose  of  "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964?  I  would  particularly  like  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  the  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  "Htle  VI  given  by  former  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  who  served  as  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Himiphrey  pointed  out  that: 
"As  to  racial  balancing.  Judge  Beamer's 
opinion  In  the  Gary  case  Is  significant  In  thU 
connection.  In  discussing  this  case,  as  we 
did  many  times,  It  was  decided  to  write  the 
thrust  of  the  court's  opinion  Into  the  pro- 
posed substitute. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"This  case  makes  It  quite  clear  that  while 
the  Constitution  prohibits  segregation,  it 
does  not  require  integration.  The  busing 
of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance  would 
be  an  act  to  effect  the  mtegration  of  schools. 
In  fact.  If  the  bill  were  to  compel  It.  It  would 
be  a  violation,  because  it  would  be  handling 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race  and  we  would 
be  transporting  children  because  of  race. 
The  bin  does  not  attempt  to  Integrate  the 
schools,  but  it  does  attempt  to  eliminate 
segregation  In  the  school  systems.  The  nat- 
ural factors  such  as  density  of  population, 
and  the  distance  that  students  would  have  to 
travel  are  considered  legitimate  means  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  a  school  district.  If 
the  school  districts  are  not  gerrymandered, 
and  In  effect  deliberately  segregated.  The 
fact  that  there  Is  a  racial  Imbalance  per  se 
is  not  something  which  is  unconstitutional." 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part  10, 
pages  1271&-12717. 

Second,  what  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the 
term  "desegregation"  In  administering  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964?  Specifically,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  you  apply  the 
definition  given  in  Section  401(b)  of  "ntle  IV, 
which  provides  that : 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' sbaU  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
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denta  to  public  schools  In  order  '  o  overcome 
racl&l  imbalance." 

As  was  recently  re-emphaslzeq  In  Senate 
Report  niimber  1681,  pages  71j  to  73  of 
September  22,  1966,  this  deflnllilon  applies 
throughout  the  Civil  Rights  Aqt  and  par- 
ticularly to  Title  VI.  I 

In  view  of  the  floor  manager's  explanation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  definition  of  "desegregation?  contained 
In  Section  401(b).  together  with  the  fact  that 
nineteen  Negroes  will  be  attending  formerly 
all  white  schools  pursuant  to  a  [free  choice 
plan,  what  are  the  legal  and  facti^l  bases  for 
the  finding  that  the  Tate  Countjl  desegrega- 
tion plan  Is  not  "adequate"  to  acct)mpllsh  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Actt  The  fact 
that  nineteen  Negroes  chose  anp  were  ad- 
mitted to  previously  all  white  scljools  is  evi- 
dence the  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  operating 
effectively.  The  unknown  motivas  of  others, 
white  and  Negro,  in  choosing  tq  remain  at 
their  accustomed  schools  is  piirely  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  hardly  sufflcltnt  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan  is  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Afct.  If  you 
have  any  evidence  of  discrimination  In  the 
administration  of  the  Tate  Countjt  free  choice 
plan,  I  would  be  most  interestad  to  know 
what  it  Lb. 

Third,  what  relevance  does  the  tisstgnment 
of  staff  and  faculty  have  to  the  tiuestion  of 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Righip  Act?  Aa 
you  know.  Section  604  of  Title 
that: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  tlljle  shall  be 
construed    to   authorize   action 
title  by  any  department  or  agen^ 
spect  to  any  employment  pract 
employer,  employment  agency, 
ganlzation  except  where  the  pr 
tive  of  the  Federal  financial  assl 
provide  employment." 

Even   Title   VII.   which   deals 
with  discrimination  in  employment  provides 
In  Section  703 (J)  that: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  tit 
Interpreted  to  require  any  emplc 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  afey  individ- 
ual or  to  any  group  because  of  thejrace.  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  oflsuch  indi- 
vidual or  group  on  account  of  anj  Imbalance 
which  may  exist  with  respect  tfl 
number  or  percentage  of  persons 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
ployed  by  any  employer  ...  in 
with  the  total  number  or  percent 
sons  of  such  race,  color,  religion, 
tlonal  origin  In  any  community, 
tlon,  or  other  area,  or  in  the  available  work 
force  in  any  community.  State,  (section,  or 
other  area."  [ 

It  seems  clear  from  these  provisions  that 
"nothing"  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  can  be 
"construed"  or  "Interpreted"  asj  requiring 
any  action  to  correct  racial  imbalince  In  the 
assignment  of  school  personnel.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  racial  composition  of  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  Tate  Couyty  schools 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sciools"  com- 
pliance with  Title  VI  and  their  eiipblUty  for 
federal  financial  assistance.  If  th^re  Is  some 
other  legal  authority  for  questioning  the  as- 
signment of  teachers  and  staff,  1 1  would  ap- 
preciate being  advised  of  it.  I 

I  realize  of  course  that  the  currlnt  "guide- 
lines" require  desegregation  of  I  staff  and 
establish  various  quotas  for  the  integration 
of  pupils,  which  brings  me  to  piy  fourth 
question.  What  is  the  legal  au  ;horlty  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  "guldelities"? 
though  SecUon  602  of  Title  VI 
each  agency  to  effectuate  Section 
suing  "rules,  regulations,  or  orders  • 
applicability"  it  specifically  provldss  that: 

"No  such  rule,  regulation  or  ordi  ir  shall  be- 
come effective  rmless  and  until  a;  iproved  by 
the  President." 

This  raises  two  serious  question  j  as  to  the 
validity  and  legal  efficacy  of  the  "g  uldelines." 
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First,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anywhere 
that  the  "guidelines"  have  been  approved  by 
the  President  as  required  by  the  statute. 
Presimaably  the  "guidelines"  are  issued  under 
Section  80.12(b)  of  Title  45  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  which  provides  that: 

"Each  responsible  Department  and  official 
shall  issue  and  promptly  make  available  to 
Interested  persons  forms  and  detailed  in- 
structions and  procedures  for  effectuating 
this  part  as  applied  to  programs  to  which  this 
part  applies  and  for  which  he  is  responsible." 

Nevertheless,  the  "guidelines"  Issued  under 
this  provision  have  not  received  the  approval 
of  the  President  which  is  essential  to  their 
validity  under  Section  602  of  Title  VI. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  only  substantive 
requirements  of  "this  part"  to  be  effectuated 
by  "detailed  Instructions"  are  those  con- 
tained in  Section  80.3  which  imposes,  in  the 
language  of  Section  601  of  Title  VI,  a  general 
prohibition  against  discrimination  and  six 
specific  prohibitions  against: 

(1)  Denying  any  person  the  benefit  of  a 
program  on  the  basis  of  race; 

(2)  Providing,  on  the  basis  of  race,  benefits 
which  are  different  or  are  provided  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  provided  to  other 
persons; 

(3)  Subjecting  any  individual  to  segrega- 
tion or  separate  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
race  In  any  manner  related  to  his  receipt  of 
benefits; 

(4)  Restricting  any  person,  on  the  basis 
of  race,  in  his  enjoyment  of  benefits  received 
by  others; 

(5)  Treating  any  person  differently,  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  determining  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  program; 

(6)  Denying  any  person  an  opijortunlty 
to  participate,  or  affording  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  differently  from  that  af- 
forded others,  on  the  basis  of  race. 

While  these  requirements  may  be  consis- 
tent with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  have  the 
approval  of  the  President,  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  extreme  directives  contained  In  the 
"guidelines."  In  many  respects,  the  "guide- 
lines" are  directly  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions. For  example,  the  "guidelines"  require 
the  assignment  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  race 
in  order  to  achieve  a  certain  percentage  of 
Integration,  whereas  the  regulations  and  the 
statute  require  that  no  distinctions  based  on 
race  be  made  in  administering  a  program  re- 
ceiving federal  assistance. 

The  second  question  concerning  the  valid- 
ity of  the  "guidelines"  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Section  602  requires  that  whatever  rules 
are  Issued  to  effectuate  Section  601  be  of 
"general  applicability"  and  It  has  never  been 
pretended  that  the  "guidelines"  are  of  gen- 
eral applicability. 

Aa  you  said  when  announcing  the  present 
"guidelines":  ".  .  .  „oth  the  original  and 
the  revised  Guidelines  deal  with  those  school 
districts  submitting  desegregation  plans  de- 
signed to  eliminate  a  dual  school  system. 
They  do  not  deal  with  the  sometimes  even 
more  difficult  racial  problems  In  our  large 
cities  or  other  districts  which  have  not  main- 
tained formally  established  separate  schools 
for  white  and  Negro  students.  Title  VI 
clearly  applies  to  discrimination  in  these 
cases  but  its  precise  application  In  any  par- 
ticular case  caimot  easily  be  predicted." 

I  might  pause  here  to  comment  that  if 
the  "guidelines"  merely  effectuate  Title  VI, 
which  admittedly  applies  to  all  schools,  I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  any  particular 
difficulty  Involved  in  enforcing  them  uni- 
formly throvighout  the  country.  What 
xinique  problems  wovild  be  encountered  In 
requiring  school  districts  beyond  the  South 
to  submit  the  same  reports  find  meet  the 
same  percentages  of  integration  as  are  re- 
quired of  schools  in  the  South?  What  un- 
usual problems  would  be  created  by  ex- 
tending to  the  entire  coimtry  the  "guide- 
line" which  requires  that: 

"Where  transportation  Is  generally  pro- 


vided, buses  must  be  routed  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  so  as  to  serve  each  student 
choosing  any  school  in  the  system." 

My  principal  objection,  however,  is  not 
that  the  "guidelines"  are  being  enforced 
In  only  one  area  of  the  country  but  that  they 
are  drawn  to  apply  to  only  one  area  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  requires  that  they  be 
of  "general  applicability." 

The  first  set  of  "guidelines"  established  a 
general  procedure  for  complying  with  Title 
VI.  by  "executing  an  Assurance  of  Compli- 
ance  (HEW  Form  441).  If  the  requirements 
specified  In  III  below  are  satisfied."  Re- 
quirement "III"  was  drawn  to  describe  con- 
ditions existing  only  in  the  South  and  denied 
any  school  fitting  that  description  the  right 
to  comply  by  executing  an  Assurance  of  Com- 
pliance under  which  all  other  schools  in  the 
Nation  were  permitted  to  qualify.  The  only 
way  schools  falling  into  this  category  would 
be  allowed  to  qualify  was  by  submitting  a 
desegregation  plan  which  complies  with  the 
remaining  eight  pages  of  "guidelines."  The 
second  set  of  "guidelines",  currently  In  effect, 
exempts  altogether  from  their  application 
schools  which  were  permitted  under  the 
original  "guidelines"  to  comply  by  submit- 
ting  an  Assurance  of  Compliance,  while  re- 
quiring Southern  schools  to  comply  with 
eight  more  pages  of  new  "guidelines." 

It  is  apparent,  on  their  face  and  In  their 
enforcement,  that  the  "guidelines"  consti- 
tute a  discriminatory  application  of  the  law. 
On  general  principle  alone,  such  action  li 
unJusUfled,  and  in  the  face  of  the  "general 
applicability"  requirement  of  the  statute.  It 
is  utterly  Indefensible.  No  construction  <rf 
Title  VI  can  sustain  this  discriminatory  ap- 
plication  of  the  "guidelines"  in  view  of  the 
meaning  given  It  by  the  floor  manager  of 
this  title,  Senator  Pastore,  when  he  said 
of  such  rules  that: 

"They  must  be  broad  In  scope.  They  must 
be  national.  They  must  apply  to  all  50  states. 
We  could  not  draw  one  rule  to  apply  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  another  rule  to  apply 
to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  another  rule 
to  apply  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There 
mvist  be  only  one  rule  to  apply  to  each  State." 
CoNGBEssioNAi.  RECORD,  volum*  HO,  part  6, 
page  7059. 

My  fifth  question  Is,  what  "faculty  and 
student  assignments"  would  "reasonably  be 
considered  adequate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Rights  Act"  and  on  what 
principles  is  the  determination  of  "ade- 
quacy" based?  I  realize  that  the  "guide- 
lines" establish  certain  graduated  quotas  of 
integration,  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  transfers,  which  must  be  met,  but  what  is 
the  source  of  these  quotas  and  what  percent- 
age of  integration  effectively  desegregates 
a  school?  What  ratio  of  white  students  to 
colored  students  must  be  achieved  In  order 
that  the  school  may  be  considered  desegre- 
gated and  what  is  the  authority  for  this 
ratio?  Are  the  white  students  in  a  formerly 
all  white  school,  to  which  Negroes  have 
transferred,  considered  as  Integrated  in  cal- 
culating the  percentage  of  desegregation 
which  has  taken  place  In  the  school  district? 
If  a  school  to  which  all  applicants  are  freely 
admitted  without  regard  to  race  is  not  con- 
sidered desegregated,  then  how  exactly  is  a 
desegregated  school  defined  and  identified? 
It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  answer  these 
questions  both  In  general  terms  and  also 
with  specific  reference  to  the  Tate  County 
schools. 

I  have  read  the  legal  memorandimi  pub- 
lished by  your  office  on  May  20.  1966,  en- 
titled, "Authority  for  the  1966  School  De- 
segregation Guidelines"  and  have  studied  the 
reported  court  decisions  therein  cited,  as  well 
as  other  cases.  Still,  however,  I  have  been 
unable  to  satisfy  myself  with  respect  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised. 

For  example,  all  the  cases  cited  In  the 
memorandum  as  support  for  the  1966  "guide- 
lines" were  decided  under  the  1965  "guide- 
lines", which  were  generally  accepted.    As 
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Tou  pointed  out  In  announcing  the  new 
••zuidellnes"  aU  but  70  of  the  2000  school 
districts  subject  to  the  old  "guidelines"  had 
compiled  with  them.  The  current  "guide- 
lines" are  altogether  different  from  those  In 
effect  in  1965  and  can  hardly  be  supported  by 
rases  decided  before  they  were  published. 

Furthermore,  I  find  nothing  In  the  cases 
cited  which  would  "support"  even  the  1965 
••euldelines."  In  the  first  place,  neither  the 
iMal  vaUdlty  nor  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  the  "guidelines"  was  in  Issue  In  any 
of  these  cases  and  thus  was  not  coi^sidered 
by  the  courts.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
for  these  cases  is  that  they  mentioned  the 
"guidelines"  as  one  factor  which  a  court  or  a 
gdiool  district  might  consider  in  drafting  a 
desegregation  plan.  The  fact  that  a  court 
might  consider  or  even  follow  the  "guide- 
lines" in  framing  an  Injunction  doffs  not 
raise  the  "guidelines"  themselves  to  the  legal 
stature  of  a  Judicial  decision  or  Infuse  them 
with  validity  where  they  exceed  the  author- 
ity of  the  statute  under  which  they  were 
issued.  . 

Another  obstacle  to  drawing  any  support 
for  the  "guidelines"  from  these  cases  la  that 
all  of  these  cases  were  suits  for  Injunctive 
reUef  to  require  the  schooU  Involved  to  de- 
segregate. Thus  In  each  case  there  was  one 
or  more  individuals  actively  asserting  that 
he  had  applied  for  admission  to  a  school  and 
had  been  denied  because  of  race.  The 
"guidelines"  on  the  other  hand  are  based  on 
the  unverified  ass\imptlon  that  If  no  one 
applies  for  admission  to  a  school,  the  school 
iB  guilty  of  discrimination.  This  Is  an  al- 
together different  logical  and  legal  proposl- 
Uon  to  which  the  cited  cases  are  totally  in- 
appUcable.  It  Is  also  a  proposition  at  odds 
with  our  whole  legal  tradition  because  It 
assumes  to  punish  on  a  mere  suspicion  of 
guilt  without  proof  of  culpabiUty. 

Finally,  a  close  reading  of  these  cases  re- 
veals that  they  actually  deny  the  funda- 
mental premise  on  which  the  current 
"guidelines"  are  based.  In  Singleton  v. 
Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District. 
356  F.  2d  865,  871  (5th  Cir.  1966)  the  court 
squarely  held  that: 

"At  this  stage  In  the  history  of  desegre- 
gation in  the  deep  South,  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan  is  an  acceptable  method  for  a  school 
board  to  use  In  fulfilling  Its  duty  to  Inte- 
grate the  school  system." 

The  court  said  the  same  thing  In  Kemp  v. 
Beasley,  352  F.  2d  14.  21  (8th  Cir.  1965) : 

"We,  therefore,  find  that  the  'freedom  of 
choice'  plan  is  a  permissible  method  at  this 
stage." 

The  court  expounded  and  explained  the 
same  principle  In  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of 
City  of  Richmond,  345  F.  2d  310,  316  (4th 
ar),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  382  VS.  103 
(1965).  In  upholding  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  the  court  reviewed  all  of  the  principal 
decisions  up   to  that  time  and   said: 

"It  has  been  held  again  and  again,  how- 
ever, that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
hibition Is  not  against  segregation  as  such. 
The  prescription  is  against  discrimination. 
".  .  .  the  appellants  are  not  entitled  to  an 
order  requiring  the  defendants  to  effect  a 
general  intermixture  of  the  races  in  these 
schools  but  they  are  entitled  to  an  order  en- 
joining the  defendants  from  refusing  admis- 
sion to  any  school  of  any  pupil  because  of 
the  pupil's  race."    (Emphasis  in  original) 

Although  it  was  not  cited  in  your  legal 
memorandum,  I  think  Goss  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 373  U.S.  683,  687  (1963) ,  the  only  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  on  this  point,  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  under  discussion.  In  the 
Goss  case,  the  Court  Invalidated  a  desegre- 
gation plan  which  established  non -racial  at- 
tendance zones  but  permitted  transfers  out- 
side the  zone  to  a  school  in  which  the  trans- 
feree's race  was  in  a  majority.  The  Court 
said: 

"In  domg  so,  we  note  that  If  the  transfer 
provisions  were  made  available  to  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  their  race  and  regardless 


as  well  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  school 
to  which  he  requested  transfer  we  would 
have  an  entirely  different  case.  Pupils  could 
then  at  their  option  (or  that  of  their  par- 
ents) choose  entirely  free  of  any  Imposd 
racial  considerations,  to  remain  in  the  school 
of  their  zone  or  to  transfer  to  another. 


"m 
"Classification  based  on  race  for  purposes 
of  transfers  between  public  schools,  as  here, 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  As  the  Court  said 
m  Steele  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville  B.  Co., 
323  U.S.  192,  203  (1944),  racial  classifications 
are  'obviously  irrelevant  and  invidious*  ". 

These  cases  not  only  fall  to  support  the 
"guidelines,"  they  positively  contradict  them. 
All  of  these  cases  sanction  "freedom  of 
choice"  plans.  None  authorizes,  counte- 
nances, or  even  considers  requiring  quotas 
or  percentages  of  transfers  to  accomplish  de- 
segregation or  to  measure  the  "adequacy" 
of  freedom  of  choice  plans.  The  Supreme 
Court  prohibits  "classifications  based  on  race 
for  purposes  of  transfers  between  public 
schools." 

In  contrast  to  these  cases,  the  "guidelines" 
maintain  that: 

"The  single  most  substantial  Indication  as 
to  whether  a  free  choice  plan  is  actually 
working  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  struc- 
ture is  the  extent  to  which  Negro  or  other 
minority  groups  students  have  in  fact  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools." 

Contrary  to  all  the  cases  cited,  the  "guide- 
lines" declare  that:  ".  .  .  where  a  free  choice 
plan  results  in  little  or  no  actual  desegrega- 
tion, or  where,  having  already  produced  some 
degree  of  desegregation,  it  does  not  result  in 
substantial  progress,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  plan  is  not  operating  effectively 
and  may  not  be  an  appropriate  or  acceptable 
method  of  meeting  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory requirements." 

In  opposition  to  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  m  the  Goss  case,  the  "guidelines"  pro- 
vide that: 

"A  school  system  may  (1)  permit  any  stu- 
dent to  transfer  from  a  school  where  students 
of  his  race  are  a  majority  to  any  school, 
within  the  system,  where  students  of  his  race 
are  a  minority,  or  (2)  assign  students  on  such 
basis. 


"A  school  system  may.  at  its  option,  give 
preference  to  any  student  whose  choice  is  for 
a  school  at  which  students  of  his  race  are  a 
minority." 

Several  cases  are  cited  in  your  memoran- 
dum to  support  those  provisions  of  the 
"guidelines"  requiring  reassignment  of  staff 
and  faculty.  Upon  inspection,  these  cases 
appear  to  fall  into  two  categories.  In  the 
first  category  are  Rogers  v.  Paul,  382  U.S.  198 
(1965),  and  Bradley  v.  Board  of  Education 
of  City  of  Richmond,  382  U.S.  103  (1965). 
These  two  cases  held  only  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  faculty  assignments 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  desegregation  plans. 
If  segregated  staff  assignments  automatically 
rendered  a  plan  Inadequate,  then,  of  course, 
no  hearing  woiild  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  relation  between  the  two.  Thus,  these 
cases  expressly  leave  open  the  very  question 
which  the  "guidelines"  assume,  without  evi- 
dence, has  been  settled. 

The  second  category  of  cases  comprises 
Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 
School  District,  355  F.  2d  865  (5th  Cir.  1966) ; 
if  emp  v.  Beasley,  352  F.  2d  14  (8th  Cir.  1965) ; 
Wright  v.  County  School  Board  of  Green- 
ville County,  252  F.  Supp.  378  (E.D.  Va.  1966) ; 
Kier  v  County  School  Board  of  Augusta 
County,  249  F.  Supp.  239  (W.  D.  Va.  1966); 
and  the  unreported  case  of  Carr  v.  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Education,  Civ.  Ac- 
tion No.  2072-N  (MX).  Ala.,  March  22.  1966) . 
In  all  of  these  cases.  It  is  true,  the  courts 
enjoined  the  schools  to  take  action  to  elim- 
inate faculty  assignments  based  on  race.    In 


doing  so,  however,  these  courts  were  exercis- 
ing their  inherent  powers  of  equity  and  en- 
forcing the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  A  federal  administrator,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  Inherent  powers  of 
equity  and  merely  administers  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress — in  this  case,  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Consequently,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  find  the  authority  for  all 
his  acts  and  orders  In  the  statute  which  he 
administers.  This  brings  me  back  to  a  ques- 
tion I  raised  earlier  regarding  the  conflict 
between  Section  604  of  "ntle  VI,  vfhich  pro- 
hibits any  interference  with  employment 
practices  and  the  "guidelines"  which  require 
reassignment  of  faculty  and  staff.  I  would 
not  belabor  the  point,  but  a  few  remarks  on 
the  defense  offered  for  these  "guidelines"  In 
yovir  memorandum  appear  appropriate. 

The  only  legal  authority  advanced  for  fly- 
ing In  the  face  of  the  plain  language  of  Sec- 
tion 604,  U  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral which  Senator  Cooper  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  during  debates  on  the 
bill.    The  Attorney  General  was  asked: 

"Would  section  602  cover  an  employee  who 
receives  funds  under  a  Federal  program,  and 
who  dUcrimlnates  In  his  employment 
practice?" 
The  Attorney  General's  reply  was : 
"Generally,  no.  "Htle  VI  Is  limited  In 
application  to  instances  of  discrimination 
against  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  as- 

Blsti&.ZlC6  " 

The  Attorney  General  illustrated  this  gen- 
eral statement  by  pointing  out  that  "for 
example".  Section  602  would  not  apply  to  a 
farmer  receiving  acreage  allotment  payments 
who  discriminated  In  his  employment  prac- 
tice. 

How  It  Is  possible  to  conclude  from  this 
that  Section  604,  which  your  memorandum 
points  out  was  Intended  to  enforce  this  as- 
surance, does  not  apply  to  all  programs  or 
applies  only  to  such  programs  as  agricul- 
tural payments,  as  your  memorandum  main- 
tains, is  difficult  to  comprehend.  The  ques- 
tion put  to  the  Attorney  General  was  un- 
qualified and  his  answer  was  equally  broad. 
The  fact  that  he  used  a  particular  class  to 
Illustrate  his  answer,  does  not  restrict  the 
general  principle  to  the  particular  class 
mentioned. 

The  other  argument  made  by  your  memo- 
randvun  In  support  of  this  conclusion  is  that 
to  give  Section  604  Its  plain  meaning  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  and,  there- 
fore,  canons   of  statutory   construction   re- 
quire that  It  be  read  as  inapplicable  to  edu- 
cational programs.     There  are   several   dif- 
ficulties with  this.    First,  this  position  as- 
sumes the  very  point  in  issue  that  desegre- 
gation of  faculty  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  Tltie  VI.    Second,  rules  of 
statutory   construction   are   applicable   only 
where  the  meaning  of  the  statute  Is  unclear 
and  there  Is  no  ambiguity  In  Section  604. 
Indeed,  Its  plain  language  is  more  consistent 
than  your  Interpretation  of  it  with  that  part 
of  the  Act  specifically  addressed  to  employ- 
ment  practices,   Title   VH.     Third,   Section 
604  Itself  says  that  "Nothing  In  this  Title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  action"  such 
as  that  required  by  the  "guidelines." 

I  regret  the  great  length  to  which  thU 
letter  has  grown,  but  the  importance  of  the 
questions  involved  requires  a  rather  detailed 
exposition.  I  will  appreciate  your  careful 
consideration  of  these  matters,  and  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  your  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis. 

U.S.  Senator. 


THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS- 
WORLD  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
able   and   distinguished   Senator   from 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass 
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-World 


(Address  by  Senator  Strom  THtnteioND,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Carolina,  io  student 
body  of  U.CX.A..  February  15.  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gufests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  spealc  to  the  ^udents  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  about 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  critical  con- 
cern of  our  time.  It  always  glvjes  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  oresent  my  Id^as  to  stu- 
dents, for  I  have  found  that  the^  make  the 
most  attentive  audiences.  As  thei  search  for 
truth  goes  on,  young  minds  shouici  and  must 
remain  receptive  to  all  theories;  but,  above 
all,  they  should  be  able  to  dlscerp  between 
fact  and  fancy. 

Par  too  many  of  the  theories  v^hlch  form 
the  basis  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  themselves  grounded  in  )>ure  fancy 
rather  than  cold,  hard  fact.  In  sectoral  major 
respects,  the  emerging  policy  of  ^he  United 
States  toward  the  communist  world  provides 
a  shining  example.  For  instance^  everyone 
agrees  that  Communist  China  pos^s  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  free  world, 
and  it  Is  common  knowledge  thaX;  the  gulf 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Reti  China  is 
dally  becoming  more  pronounced.  What 
these  two  sets  of  circumstances  mfean  In  the 
total  context  of  free  world  relations  with 
the  communist  world,  however,  is  the  break- 
ing point  of  agreement.  [ 

Some  fancy  that  the  split  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  portends  a  gen- 
eral shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sojirlet  Union 
toward  the  United  States  and  the  Ifree  World. 
The  equation  is  not  complete,  hojwever,  be- 
cause many  other  factors  which  b^ar  heavily 
upon  the  answer  have  been  cobvenlently 
overlooked.  j 

In  order  to  place  in  proper  persnectlve  the 
foreign  policies'  fancies  and  fagts  of  the 
day.  let  us  turn  first  toward  Hed  China. 
The  events  in  China  today  makejit  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  ife-examlne 
our  policy  toward  that  country.  rThe  truth 
Is,  the  future  of  China  Is  tied  very  intimately 
with  the  mistakes  in  our  policy  noward  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  In  Southeast  lAsla,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam.  I 

The  United  States  has  consistent  ly  ignored 
the  communist  regime  in  Peking,  md  hoped 
that  it  would  go  away.  At  the  same  time, 
we  built  up  the  myth  that  Pekli^  was  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace.  |  We  have 
argued  that  Peking  threatened  peace  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  communist  regime,  but  be- 
cause it  advocated  violence.  Wa  accepted 
uncritically  the  doctrines  of  Peking's  super- 
human control  over  its  people  and  of  Its 
vast  military  potential.  These  thaorles  have 
now  been  exploded  by  the  inner  convulsions 
racking  that  unhappy  nation. 

The  shattering  of  those  uncritlpal  beliefs 
now  have  important  consequences  for  the 
future.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  military 
p>otential  Red  China  might  have  liad  Is  now 
incapacitated.  Newspaper  reports  from 
China  tell  not  only  of  political  chaos,  but  of 
a  disruption  of  China's  industrial  complex. 
Even  if  another  communist  reglj^e  should 
emerge  out  of  the  present  chaoe.  China's 
ability  to  mount  even  limited  wirfare  has 
been  drastically  set  back.  j 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  luck  irill  strike 
twice,  and  that  an  anti-communlftt  govern- 
ment win  gain  control,  as  did  Bappen  in 
Indonesia.  The  present  turmoil  iegan  pri- 
marily as  a  clash  between  commtinist  fac- 
tions, with  consequences  which  np  one  can 


now  predict.    This  civil  war  on  thoi 


of  China  seems  to  be  the  one  th  ng  which 


mainland 


our  own  policy-makers  did  not  anticipate. 
They  did  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
Chinese  people  would  ever  rise  up  against 
the  Mao  regime.  They  have  prepared  no 
plan  of  action  for  this  eventuality;  they 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
China  would  remain  communist.  And  even 
now,  they  have  done  nothing  to  encourage 
the  Chinese  people  in  their  suffering,  or  to 
hold  out  the  hope  of  support  should  the 
contending  communist  factions  destroy  each 
other,  and  freedom  return  to  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Our  policy  has  been  revealed  as 
being  without  goals,  without  strategy,  with- 
out tactics. 

Much  more  revealing,  however,  has  been 
the  nakedness  of  our  official  assumptions 
about  Red  China's  role  In  Vietnam.  Time 
after  time  our  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  have  implied  that  Peldng  was  the 
principal  power  supporting  North  Vietnam 
in  its  war  of  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  now  clear  that  Peking's  support 
of  Hanoi  has  been  largely  the  support  of- 
fered by  a  big  mouth  and  small  means. 
Peking's  contributions  to  the  war  effort  In 
Vietnam  have,  since  the  beginning,  been 
limited  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
China  does  not  have  the  technical  or  Indus- 
trial capacity  to  supply  her  own  needs,  much 
less  those  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong.  In 
all  probability,  the  volume  of  even  the  more 
primitive  weapons  being  supplied  has  been 
drastically  reduced,  or  even  halted,  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  real  enemy  in  Vietnam,  the  real  an- 
tagonist, has  been  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  sophisticated 
weapKsnry  used  against  American  soldiers 
and  American  airmen  In  Vietnam  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  MIQ 
aircraft,  Soviet  built  and  frequently  manned, 
Surface-to-Alr  missiles,  Soviet  radar,  and 
many  Soviet-supplied  conventional  anti- 
aircraft installations,  constitute  the  only  air 
defense  of  North  Vietnam.  While  Ameri- 
can airmen  have  performed  admirably  In 
the  air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  the  fact 
that  these  installations  enjoy  a  virtual 
sanctuary  against  destruction  has  enabled 
them  to  exact  a  terrible  toll  in  American 
lives  and  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet-provided  pro- 
tection in  the  North,  they  also  provide  an 
early  warning  system  to  the  Viet  Cong  in 
the  South  against  raids  by  our  B-52's  based 
on  Guam.  Virtually  since  the  beginning  of 
B-52  sorties  over  South  Vietnam,  the  Soviets 
have  had  a  "fishing  trawler"  stationed  In  the 
water  off  the  coast  of  Guam  where  they  are 
able  to  spot  our  aircraft  as  they  take  off. 
They  are  then  able  to  radio  ahead  and 
warn  of  another  attack  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  Viet  Cong  with  some  time  to  de- 
ploy into  caves  and  protect  their  weapons 
caches  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Soviet  trucks  and  cars  transport  war  ma- 
teriel and  personnel,  and  Soviet  oil,  brought 
in  through  Haiphong,  keep  the  vehicles 
going.  Red  China  has  been  unable  to  solve 
Its  own  transportation  problems,  much  less 
contribute  substantially  to  the  mobility  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  machine. 

Of  necessity,  any  public  discussion  of  So- 
viet support  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  must  be  based  upon  that  infor- 
mation which  can  be  gleaned  from  unclassi- 
fied sources.  Public  statements  by  Soviet 
leaders  themselves  Is  one  such  source.  A  year 
ago.  Leonid  Brezhnev  bragged  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  spending  $600  million  a  year 
to  supply  North  Vietnam.  The  level  of  their 
support  to  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  has  con- 
sistently risen  to  the  point  that  today  It  is 
being  supplied  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $800  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  dollar  value  of  Red  Chi- 
nese support  for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
has  never  equaled  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  though,  as  a  United  States  Senator,  I 
have  access  to  some  information  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  security  re- 
strictions are  as  binding  upon  me  as  upon 
anyone  else.    However,  a  recent  article  which 


appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
summarized  very  cogently  the  relative  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  to 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  Let  me  quot« 
some  of  their  findings: 

"The  Russian  rockets  and  guns  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  mounting  U.S.  losses 
over  the  North.  Almost  1.000  SAM's  have 
been  fired  at  U.S.  planes.  The  Soviet  mis- 
siles, launched  by  Russian-trained  crews, 
have  themselves  destroyed  30  U.S.  planes  and 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  an  over- 
all loss  in  the  North  of  more  than  460  U.S. 
planes. 

"Cost  to  the  Russians  In  spent  missiles: 
about  $25  million.  Cost  to  the  U.S.  in  planes 
alone:  more  than  $1  billion. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  landscape  is  also 
studded  with  conventional  antiaircraft  posi- 
tions, about  6.000  in  all.  The  original  anti- 
aircraft system  was  installed  by  the  Chinese. 
Now  bigger  guns  are  coming  in.  They  are 
Russian. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force  new  con- 
sists of  75  to  100  fighter  planes  and  a  handful 
of  light  bombers  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  About  one-fifth  of  the  force  are  tlie 
most  up-to-date  MIG-21s;  the  remainder. 
MIG-15a  and  MIG-17s.  The  MIGs  are  re- 
placed by  the  Russians  as  they  are  lost  in 
the  fighting. 

"Intelligence  sources  estimate  there  are 
upward  of  2.000  Russian  technicians  working 
at  air  bases  and  at  SAM  sites.  North  Viet- 
namese pilots  are  trained  in  Russia  and 
supervised  by  Soviet  fliers  when  they  return 
to  Hanoi. 

"Within  the  past  few  months,  the  Russians 
have  taught  North  Vietnamese  to  man  ap- 
proximately 350  SAM  missiles  and  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  antiaircraft  guns.  Other  Soviet 
advisers  help  operate  North  Vietnam's  in- 
dustry. Its  coal  mines,  and  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong, and  are  helping  in  the  building  or  re- 
building of  hydro-electric  plants  and  other 
major  works. 

"For  the  first  time,  Soviet  helicopters  are 
being  spotted  in  North  Vietnam.  Russian 
cargo  aircraft  are  also  making  an  appearance. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  war  machine  runs 
almost  entirely  on  Russian  oil.  In  the  past 
18  months,  the  Russians  shipped  in  300,000 
metric  tons.  The  Chinese  provided  almost 
none.  Last  month  alone,  the  Soviets  shipped 
nearly  25,000  metric  tons  of  gasoline  and  oil 
into  Haiphong. 

"The  Russians  use  ships  to  transport  80% 
of  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  the  balance 
going  by  rail  or  by  plane  across  Red  China 
despite  severe  restrictions  set  up  by  Peking. 
AH  told,  the  Russians  are  said  to  be  delivering 
80,000  tons  of  goods  a  month  to  Hanoi. 

"Intelligence  sources  In  Saigon  report  that 
the  Soviet  ships  going  to  Haiphong  carry  not 
only  civilian  goods,  as  the  Reds  insist,  but 
Jet  aircraft,  SAMS,  radar  gear,  and  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

'TJuring  1966.  an  average  of  one  ship  a 
day  reached  Haiphong.  Six  Soviet  ships 
docked  there  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

"Tonnage  by  sea  from  all  sources — Russia, 
China,  East  Europe  and  non-communist 
countries — was  estimated  at  2  million  tons  in 
1968.  Of  that,  the  Russian  share  was  esti- 
mated at  half  the  total.  Red  China's  about 
one-fourth." 

Before  we  can  formulate  a  realistic  China 
policy,  therefore,  we  must  recognize  that 
China  Is  not,  at  the  present  time,  the  major 
factor  In  continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
As  Chinese  support  dwindles,  the  Soviets  are 
prep.ared  to  enter  the  gap.  and  Hanoi  is  eager 
to  accept.  We  must  remember  that  Hanoi 
has  always  taken  its  Inspiration  from  Mos- 
cow. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  an  olri-Une  Stalinist, 
who  received  his  revolutionary  trainlns  in 
Moscow.  Moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  traditionally  wary  of  Chinese  ex- 
pansion. It  Is  not  startling,  then,  to  find 
that  the  Soviets  are  so  deeply  Involved  in 
North  Vietnam,  that — for  all  their  talk  of 
peace — they   could   end   the   Insurgency  in 
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south   Vietnam  by  simply  turning  off  the 
spigot. 

Our  policy  towards  China,  therefore,  must 
be  guided  by  the  unavoidable  factor  that 
the  Soviets  are  stiU  relentless  In  their  pur- 
suit of  the  goal  of  world  conquest.  Before 
^ve  can  begin  to  take  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  attitude  toward  Red  China,  and  the  un- 
certainties there,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  never  be  any  peace,  either 
in  Vietnam,  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world, 
until  the  Soviet  communists  renounce  their 
goal  of  world  domination  and  take  some  overt 
action  Indicating  their  good  faith  in  doing 
go.  The  most  Important  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy  today,  therefore,  should  be  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  they  are  losing  In 
Vietnam,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
our  will  not  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
Is  undaunted  and  unclouded.  Therefore,  our 
clear  purpose  requires  a  swift  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  a 
closer  look  at  the  probabilities  for  Improved 
relations  from  the  U.S.-Soviet  Consular 
Treaty. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  either  to  ques- 
tion or  defend  the  decisions  which  led  to 
the  United  States  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  U.S.  Is  there,  however.  It  Is  my 
view  as  a  Senator  concerned  with  armed 
forces  preparedness  to  see  that  we  should 
take  every  step  possible  to  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  quick- 
ly as  is  possible.  A  successful  conclusion 
may  mean  either  an  all-out  victory  on  the 
battlefield  which  calls  for  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Insurgent  forces  in  the 
South  or  an  honorable,  negotiated  peace  set- 
tlement based  upon  the  cessation  of  guerilla 
warfare  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  support- 
ers from  the  North,  which  guarantees  the 
securitv  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  from  foreign  domination 
or  from  domination  by  a  foreign  Ideology 
forced  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  fighting  a  limited 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  limited  In  the  sense 
that  we  are  not  seeking  any  territorial  ag- 
grandizement for  the  United  States  and  In 
the  sense  that  we  are  not  attempting  to 
impose  our  way  of  life  or  our  system  of 
government  upon  anyone  In  that  area  of 
the  world.  There  shoxUd  be  no  limitations 
placed,  however,  on  our  total  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  the  extent  that  our  basic  reason  for  being 
there  or  our  will  to  persevere  on  freedom's 
behalf  is  open  to  question  or  limitations. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  self-imposed 
limitations  to  so  hedge  our  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  that  we  accept  the  terms  of  warfare 
laid  down  by  our  enemy  and  allow  ourselves 
to  become  bogged  down  In  a  land  war  of 
attrition. 

Many  years  ago,  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  whose  knowledge  of  this  area  of  the 
world  and  of  the  rules  of  warfare  are  not 
open  to  question,  warned  against  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  a  major  land  war  in  Asia.  His 
advice  is  as  well  taken  today  as  it  was  then. 
That  is  why  the  United  States  must  take 
full  advantage  of  Its  sea  and  air  superiority 
and  wage  this  war  on  terms  most  favorable 
to  us  and  not  allow  the  communist  aggres- 
sors to  coax  us  Into  playing  by  the  ground 
riUes  established  by  them.  Nothing  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  communist  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia  than  for  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  to  rely  solely  upon  Its  ground 
forces  Ln  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  communists  are  prepared  to  carry  on  a 
virtually  endless  guerilla  type  action,  which 
has  Its  slack  seasons  and  Its  hot  season,  but 
which  they  feel  would  spell  eventual  success 
for  their  cause.  The  Viet  Cong  and  their 
mentors  In  Hanoi  are  convinced  that  they 
won  the  war  against  the  French  in  Paris 
rather  than  In  Vietnam,  and  they  are  further 
convinced  that  reliance  upon  the  same  tac- 
tics now  would  mean  eventual  victory  In 
Washington. 


The  United  States  must  not  play  the  part 
of  the  fly  to  their  spider  and  be  coaxed  Into 
the  entangling  web  of  a  protracted  conflict 
In  Vietnam. 

There  are  certain  steps  which  the  United 
States  can,  and  I  feel  must,  take  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

First,  we  must  bomb  all  the  strategic  mili- 
tary targets  which  exist  throughout  North 
Vietnam.  It  Is  true  that,  prior  to  the  truce, 
we  were  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  virttially 
every  day,  but  an  Indiscriminate  use  of  air 
power  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  is  not 
calculated  to  eliminate  the  war-making  po- 
tential In  the  North.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  merely  Increasing  either  the  scale  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  bombing  at- 
tacks are  now  being  carried  out.  Rather,  it 
Is  one  of  making  a  more  selective  choice  of 
targets  and  concentrating  the  attacks  where 
it  is  calculated  to  do  the  most  damage  to  our 
foes.  I  honestly  do  not  know  whether  this 
could  be  called  escalation  or  not  since  it 
could  be  done  with  little  or  no  increase  In  the 
Intensity  of  the  air  raids. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  unjustifiable  to  me,  and 
to  the  men  directly  Involved,  that  we  can  ask 
them  to  risk  their  lives  to  damage  one  span 
of  a  relatively  innocuous  bridge  while  other 
more  Important  targets  are  left  untouched, 
and  many  times  untouchable.  Our  bomb- 
ings should  be  aimed  at  all  obvious  military 
targets  such  as  air  fields,  troop  concentra- 
tions, and  military  conveys,  as  well  as  certain 
basic  industries  which  are  essential  to  a  wir 
effort.  These  would  Include  petroleum  stor- 
age dumps,  steel  mills,  cement  factories,  and 
power  generating  facilities,  among  others. 

The  second  essential  step  which  I  feel 
should  be  taken  is  to  close  all  the  ports  In 
North  Vietnam.  The  most  notorious  of  these 
is,  of  course,  Haiphong,  and  we  should  by 
all  means  close  It.  However,  there  are  others 
through  which  supplied  and  military  mate- 
rial is  received  which  should  be  closed  as 
well. 

ITiere  are  three  ways  In  which  the  ports 
can  be  closed;  by  bombing,  by  embargoing, 
or  by  mining.  The  weight  of  military  opin- 
ion leans  toward  mining  the  ports  as  the 
most  efficient  and  quickest  method  avail- 
able. 

These  two  steps — more  selective  bombing 
and  cloeing  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam — 
would.  In  my  Judgment,  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  is  said  that 
at  its  present  rate  of  prosecution,  the  war 
could  last  as  long  as  ten  years.  Such  a  pro- 
tracted confilct  is  not  necessary  if  the  full 
Impact  of  the  war  Is  brought  home  to  Hstnoi. 
The  enemy  must  be  taught  that,  when  wag- 
ing a  war  like  this — a  so-called  war  of  na- 
tional liberation— they  are  going  to  be  pun- 
ished. Then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be 
any  Incentive  for  them  to  sue  for  peace  or 
abandon  their  attempts  at  conquest. 

The  United  States  has  unquestionably 
shown  the  enemy,  If  It  ever  needed  to,  that 
we  have  the  power  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; and  yet,  the  enemy  persists.  Obviously 
the  enemy  is  not  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  the  will  to  use  that  power  In  the 
manner  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  We  must  convince  them 
that  not  only  do  we  possess  the  requisite 
power,  but  that  we  also  possess  the  necessary 
will.  A  display  of  the  will  U  as  necessary 
as  a  display  of  the  power. 

The  same  display  of  will  Is  necessary  In  all 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Soviet  Consular 
Treaty  and  the  probable  effect  It  may  have 
upon  Soviet-U.S.  relations.  In  the  wide- 
spread public  debate  about  this  treaty,  a 
basic  misconception  has  arisen.  That  mis- 
conception Is  that  there  is  a  need  for  this 
treaty  at  all.  If  we  look  back  Into  history 
on  the  matter  of  consular  relations.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  very  benefits  promised  by  this 
treaty  have  already  been  promised  by  the 
Soviets  in  writing;  the  Soviets  have  made  no 
move  to  fulfill  these  written  promises  of 
protection  to  American  citizens.    I  do  not 


think,  then,  that  there  can  be  much  expecta- 
tion that  the  Soviets  will  abide  by  this  docu- 
ment. Instead  of  strengthening  our  posture 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  are  providing  the  backbone  of 
supplies  In  a  shooting  war  against  us  In  Viet- 
nam, we  are  merely  winking  at  reality  and 
grasping  at  a  mirage. 

The  Secretary  of  States  has  said  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  treaty  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  Increasing  numbers  of  American 
citizens  traveUng  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  no  treaty  Is  necessary 
for  the  President  to  establish  foreign  con- 
sulates on  American  soil;  that  power  is 
already  encompassed  In  the  President's  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  foreign  rela- 
tions. Soviet  consulates  were  established  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
In  1938,  and  an  American  consulate  was  es- 
tablished In  Vladivostok  In  1941.  Appar- 
ently then,  no  new  treaty  Is  needed  for  the 
resumption  of  consular  relations  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  new  agreement 
should  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  already  give  Soviet  nationals  In  the 
United  States  the  advantage  of  broad,  demo- 
cratic rights.  Including  prompt  notification 
to  Soviet  officials  when  a  Soviet  national  Is 
arrested.  The  Soviets  ought  to  do  the  same 
thing  without  a  treaty,  simply  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity. 

The  Soviets  agreed  to  recognize  such  rights 
in  1933,  an  agreement  they  have  repeatedly 
violated,  down  to  the  most  recent  weeks.  On 
November  16,  1933,  Maxim  Litvlnoff  and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  exchanged  memoranda  set- 
ting forth  conditions  for  the  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  United  States. 
Litvlnoff  at  that  time  was  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  documents  dis- 
cussed the  possible  negotiation  of  a  consular 
convention.  In  which  "nationals  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  granted  rights  with 
reference  to  legal  protection  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  those  enjoyed  In  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialistic  Republics  by  nationals  of 
the  nation  most  favored  In  that  respect." 
Even  though  that  treaty  was  never  specifi- 
cally negotiated,  Litvlnoff  promised  neverthe- 
less that  "such  rights  will  be  granted  to 
American  nationals  immediately  upon  the 
establishment  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries."  In  other  words,  the  protection 
would  be  granted  merely  upon  the  condition 
of  diplomatic  recognition. 

What  kind  of  protection  did  Litvlnoff 
promise?  Litvlnoff  called  Roosevelt's  atten- 
tion to  an  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany,  signed  on  October  12, 
1925.  American  rights  would  become  equal 
to  those  of  Germany,  the  "most-favored  na- 
tion." The  language  of  this  agreement  Is 
almost  Identical  to  the  protective  clauses  of 
the  1964  Consular  Treaty : 

"Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to 
inform  the  consul  of  the  other  Party  as  soon 
as  possible  whenever  a  national  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  represents  Is  arrested  In  his 
district  .  .  . 

"The  consul  shall  be  notified  either  by  a 
conamunlcatlon  from  the  person  arrested  or 
by  the  authorities  themselves  direct.  Such 
communications  shall  be  made  within  a 
p)eriod  not  exceeding  seven  times  twenty-four 
hours,  and  large  towns,  including  capitals  of 
districts,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
times  twenty-four  hours  .  ,  . 

"In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  re- 
quests made  by  consular  representatives  to 
visit  nationals  of  their  country  under  arrest, 
or  to  have  them  visited  by  their  representa- 
tives, shall  be  granted  without  delay." 

President  Roosevelt  assumed  that  the  pro- 
tection promised  by  Litvlnoff  was  already  In 
effect,  when  he  wrote  In  formal  reply,  "Let 
me  add  that  American  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  In  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
zealous  In  guarding  the  rights  of  American 
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nationals,  particularly  the  right  ko  a  fair, 
public,  and  speedy  trial  and  the  rjgbt  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  their  cljolce.  We 
shall  expect  that  the  nearest  American  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  shall  be  natlfled  Im- 
mediately of  any  arrest  or  deten^on  of  an 
American  national,  and  that  he  shall  prompt- 
ly be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  Communi- 
cate and  converse  with  such  natlobal." 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  State  Departiient  Itself 
subsequently  treated  the  agreement  of  No- 
vember 16.  1933.  as  a  binding  docu|nent.  In 
the  official  publication  "Foreign  Reflations  of 
the  United  States.  Diplomatic  Papers,  the 
Soviet  Union,  1933-39."  there  la  rei>rded  ex- 
tensive diplomatic  correspondence  over  So- 
viet violations  of  the  November  18.  1933  un- 
dertaking. There  are  15  Items  of  correspond- 
ence in  1937,  18  Items  In  1938.  16i  Items  In 
1939.  These  documents  are  avallal|le  to  the 
public.  I 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Stati  Depart- 
ment then  regarded  the  right  of  iaccess  to 
arrested  citizens  as  Indisputable.  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  even  held  tiat  these 
rights  were  Inviolable  even  If  Utvlnoff  had 
never  even  written  his  memoranduin  of  No- 
vember 16.  1933.  Writing  to  the^mericaji 
Ambassador  In  Moscow  In  1937,  he  listructed 
him:  "You  should  not.  however,  say  Bnythlng 
that  would  Imply  that  this  letter  ^f  Utvl- 
noff's)  Is  the  only  basis  for  this  Govinmenfs 
request  and  you  should  make  it  plain,  If  nec- 
essary, that  this  Government  would  expect 
the  granting  of  such  permission  evJn  In  the 
absence  of  all  written  guarantees."  jBut  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  guarantees  did  exist  In 
writing.  I 

Some  people  might  say  that  all  tils  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  that  the  Soviets  might 
have  changed  their  attitude  In  recent  years. 
Yet  the  1964  Treaty  has  been  slgndd  for  30 
months,  and  there  have  been  20  leases  of 
Americans  detained  by  Soviet  polite.  The 
best  comment  upon  this  situation  was  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Rusk  when  he  Appeared 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  23.  "In  none  pf  these 
cases  did  the  Soviet  authorities  adhere  to  the 
standard  of  notification  and  access  torovlded 
for  by  this  Convention."  said  Mr.  rausk. 

I  ask.  then,  does  this  show  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets?  I  grant  that  the 
teeaty  Is  not  yet  In  force,  but  It  wiuld  not 
hurt  the  Soviets  to  demonstrate  their  eager- 
ness to  abide  by  Its  provisions.  By  ^herUig 
to  the  agreed-upon  standards  even  liow,  the 
Soviets  would  not  have  lost  anything!  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  have  gained  a[  propa- 
ganda success.  One  thinks  Immedltitely  of 
the  notoriety  gained  by  the  Barghotin  Inci- 
dent, and  the  Newcomb  Mott  tragec^.  The 
Secretary  of  State  testified  further:  "Surely 
such  Incidents  have  serious  public  1  Impact 
m  this  coiuitry.  Without  rules  of  t^ie  kind 
this  Convention  would  provide,  th*  arrest 
of  an  Individual  qxilckly  becomes  an  mterna- 
tlonal  Incident."    And  well  It  mlghtT^ 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  obviously  not  prepared 
to  afford  U.S.  citizens  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary rights.  The  main  Interest  of  th«  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiating  the  Consular  Treaty  Is 
In  securing  diplomatic  Immunity  for  tts  con- 
sular personnel,  an  Immimlty  never  before 
granted  on  such  a  broad  basis.  Sln^e  1957 
alone,  according  to  FBI  statements.  2^  Soviet 
diplomats  have  been  arrested  or  expejled  for 
crimes.  Including  espionage.  This  '  treaty 
would  grant  to  Soviet  charwomen  In!  Soviet 
consulates  the  same  Immunity  froml  prose- 
cution now  enjoyed  only  by  recognized  diplo- 
matic personnel.  No  other  consular  con- 
vention has  even  suggested  such  a  s\teeplng 
grant  of  Immunity.  Normally,  all  coisulate 
personnel  on  U.S.  soil  have  submitted  jto  U.S. 
criminal  law.  If  Soviet  criminal  la*  is  so 
patently  unjust  that  even  a  foreign  consul 
needs  special  Immimlty.  then  the  illmate 
Is  not  yet  favorable  for  the  normalization  of 
travel  and  trade  relations  which  the  [estab- 
lishment  of  consuJates  Implies.     Th^  "im- 


munity" which  the  Soviets  seek  In  this 
treaty  Is  not  a  benefit  which  It  Is  safe  for  us 
to  grant. 

The  Immunity  from  prosecution  for  es- 
pionage Is  the  sole  aim  of  the  Soviets  In 
negotiating  this  treaty.  Ambassador  Foy 
Kohler  has  testified  that  this  extraordinary 
proposal  for  Immunity  originated  from  the 
Soviet  side.  It  was.  In  fact,  the  thing  they 
bargained  for.  This  outrageous  concession 
can  be  foregone  by  the  United  States  with- 
out harm.  It  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
treaty  proposes  which  does  not  now  exist 
m  our  consular  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Immunity  provision  must  be 
dropped;  and  without  It.  the  treaty  adds  no 
substantive  rights  which  we  do  not  already 
have  a  basis  for  demanding. 

The  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  merely  one  phase  of  the  "bridge- 
bulldlng"  efforts  to  the  East  now  being  ac- 
tively pursued  by  the  Administration.  An- 
other link  In  the  chain  Is  that  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  East-West  trade  activity.  The 
fanciful  notions  which  have  resulted  In  the 
negotiation  of  the  Consular  Treaty  are  even 
more  evident  In  the  proposals  to  expand 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
European  Satellites.  Once  again,  a  resort 
to  the  basic  facts  would  dictate  a  different 
response. 

The     total     war     being     waged     against 
Democracy  and  Capitalism  by  the  commu- 
nist world  Includes  as  one  of  Its  chief  ele- 
ments, a  war  of  economics.     In  1920,  Lenin 
told  the  Soviet  Congress  that  "It  Is  neces- 
sary to  bribe  Capitalism  with  extra  profit 
.  .  .  and  we  will  get  the  basics  (equipment) 
with   the   aid  of   which   we  will  strengthen 
ourselves,  will  finally  get  on  our  feet  and 
then  defeat  It   (Capitalism)    economically." 
Lenin's  statement  of  47  years  ago  Is  as  much 
the  watchword  today  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  diversified  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  Is  unmatched  In  the  world  today.     It 
provides  the  U.S.  with  the  wherewithal  to 
wage  a  successful  economic  war  against  the 
forces  of  world  communism.    Tet,  the  U.S. 
has  consistently  declined  to  use  this  superi- 
ority   In    the    continuing    struggle    against 
tyranny  and  proposes  now  to  succumb  to  the 
expediency  of  granting  major  concessions  to 
the  communist  world  by  making  available 
vast   amounts   of   technology   and   finished 
products  through  expanded  trade.    At  the 
present  time,  materials  considered  to  be  of 
a  strategic  nature  are  not  permitted  to  be 
shipped   to   Iron  Curtain   countries.     How- 
ever, year  after  year  the  items  classified  as 
strategic   are   declining   in    nimiber.     More 
than    400    so-called    "non-strategic    items" 
have  thus  far  been  removed  from  export  con- 
trol by  the  present  Administration. 

One  reason  for  this  changing  state  of  af- 
fairs is  the  acceptance  of  the  fiction  that 
the  Industrial  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  In  many 
areas  and  Is  not  far  behind  on  an  over-all 
basis.  The  Soviet  Union  and  certain  U.S. 
economic  Interests  have  over- emphasized 
the  Industrial  prowess  of  the  communists. 
Thus,  the  argument  Is  advanced  that  many 
strategic  materials  are  converted  Into  non- 
strategic  Items  simply  because  the  Soviet 
Union  can  produce  them  themselves  and  It 
wotild  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  trade 
m  these  Items  for  the  economic  benefit 
derived  therefrom.  The  eagerness  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  expanded  East- 
West  trade  possibilities  Is  an  Indication  of 
their  need  for  certain  basic  items.  The  pri- 
mary Soviet  Interest  rests  In  modern  ma- 
chine tools,  equipment  for  their  chemical 
Industry,  electronic  equipment,  metalliu'glcal 
processes,  and  engineering  know-how  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  still  relies  heavUy  on 
industrial  equipment  received  from  the 
United  States  during  World  War  n.  The 
technological  explosion  of  the  past  decade 
has  made  modern  Industry  more  dependent 


than  ever  on  ultra -precision,  and  on  Instru- 
ments  capable  of  assuring  such  precision,  on 
rigid  standards  of  quality  control,  on 
sophistication  of  design  and  painstaking 
workmanship.  These  are  precUely  the  arwla 
In  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  weakest,  and 
where  the  Soviet  system  Itself  raises  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  progress. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  allowed  to  import 
our  technological  progress,  the  United  States 
will  have  saved  them  billions  of  dollars  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  spend  In  basic  re- 
search. This  Is  assuming  that  they  are  ca- 
pable  of  conducting  this  research. 

Not  only  Is  the  Soviet  Union  seriously 
lacking  In  Industrial  know-how.  but  her 
agricultural  technology  suffers  even  more  In 
comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  balled  out 
the  Soviet  Union  In  food  crises.  A  major 
concern  of  the  communist  bloc  Is  to  supply 
Its  people  with  an  adequate  diet  with  a  mini- 
mum  number  of  farm  laborers.  The  lack 
of  mechanization  on  the  farms  In  the  Soviet 
Union  which  requires  them  to  devote  more 
of  their  people  to  the  production  of  food  also 
has  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of  this  labor 
In  Industrial  capacities. 

It  Is  pure  fancy  to  assume  that  expanded 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  in  a 
moderation  on  their  part  In  their  quest  for 
world  domination.  On  the  contrary,  such 
trade  will  assist  them  to  realize  that  objec- 
tive. 

The  controversy  over  the  expansion  of 
East-West  trade  has  created  a  sharp  division 
In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  labor  leaders  of  the 
country  have  the  vision  to  see  the  danger 
Inherent  In  such  trade.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  trading  with  the  communists  Is  to 
their  benefit  far  more  than  It  could  ever  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Free  World. 

The  fundamental  mistake  we  have  made 
In  China,  In  Vietnam,  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  that  we  have  acted  upon  the  vain 
hope  that  the  only  evil  In  communism  Is  Its 
proclivity  towards  violence.    Under  this  doc- 
trine, we  have  hoped  that  communist  vio- 
lence would  soften  and  fade  away  as  com- 
munist nations  became  more  sophisticated, 
wealthier,  and  more  deeply  concerned  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Unfortunately,   violence   is   only   the  by- 
product, not  the  cause  of  evil  In  communism. 
Indeed,  violence  and  aggression  have  in  the 
past  come  from  some  of  the  most  advanced 
and  cultin-ed  states.    The  evil  In  communism 
comes  from  the  suppression  of  human  liber- 
ty, and  its  denial  of  the  existence  of  God, 
who  is  the  Author  of  Freedom  for  mankind. 
In  its  zeal  for  world  conquest,  communism  is 
equally  Insistent  upon  the  suppression  of 
human    liberty.      Commxinlsm    will    never 
abandon  Its  perverse  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion as  long  as  those  who  live  In  freedom 
make  no  move  of  opposition. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
PROPOSALS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  revealed  In  today's  papers 
are  highly  Irresponsible.  Its  proposals 
to  alter  what  It  likes  to  call  "racial  im- 
balance" In  the  public  schools  are  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  also  based 
upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
facts.  This  action  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  just  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  wrong-headed  and  wasteful 
contributions  by  this  agency  to  racial 
tensions. 

The  effect  of  the  1954  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  decision  was  to  make 
U.S.  law  color  blind.    It  called  for  de- 


segregation, but  not  for  Integration.  If 
the  proposals  of  the  Commission  are 
acted  upon,  the  law  will  have  to  take  note 
of  each  pupil's  color  and  act  accordingly. 
•nils  is  not  only  a  contravention  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Brown 
case,  but  a  clear  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  guarantees  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  recommendation  of  the  UB.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  attempt  to 
legalize  the  guidelines  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  tried  to  accomplish  through  coer- 
cion and  intimidation. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  accepts 
without  question  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Education's  biased  interpretation  of  the 
so-called  Coleman  study  on  "Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity."  The  Com- 
mission declares  that  Negro  children 
"suffer  serious  harm  when  they  are  edu- 
cated in  racially  segregated  public 
schools,"  regardless  of  tLe  cause  of  seg- 
regation. The  Commission  also  asserts 
that  segregated  schools  have  poor  fa- 
cilities and  teachers,  although  it  offers 
no  case-by-case  study. 

These  erroneous  conclusions  have  been 
ably  refuted  by  competent  authority.  I 
refer  to  the  review  of  the  Coleman  study 
in  the  prestigious  magazine.  Science,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Academy  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  re- 
viewer is  Robert  C.  Nichols,  director  of 
research.  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corp.,  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Nichols 
assails  the  "oflBcial"  interpretation  of 
the  statistical  evidence,  and  shows  that 
there  is  in  the  United  States  no  consist- 
ent superiority  of  schools  for  the  ma- 
jority children  over  minority  children. 
He  shows  that  the  role  of  schools  in  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  differences  be- 
tween racial  and  ethnic  groups  is  quite 
small  and  nonsignificant.  He  con- 
cludes: 

Until  these  findings  are  clarified  by  further 
research,  they  stand  like  a  spear  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  the  cherished  American  belief 
that  equality  of  edjicatlonal  opportxmity  will 
Increase  the  equality  of  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment. 

The  appropriation  request  for  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  is  $2,790,000.  For  a 
Commission  that  continues  to  make  such 
irresponsible  proposals  that  fly  In  the 
face  of  law  and  evidence,  such  an  appro- 
priation is  an  imconscionable  waste 
of  money.  Perhaps  in  view  of  this 
strange  performance.  President  Johnson 
will  reconsider  his  request  to  renew  the 
life  of  this  Commission  for  another  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Schools  and  the 
Disadvantaged,"  by  Robert  C.  Nichols, 
from  the  December  1966  issue  of  Science 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schools  aito  the  Disadvantaged 
(By  Robert  C.  Nichols,  director  of  research. 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.,  Evans- 
ton,  m.) 

The  recent  spate  of  federally  financed  edu- 
cation programs  Intended  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  racial  minorities  and  other 


disadvantaged  groups  rests  on  a  foundation 
of  plausible  assumptions  and  commendable 
intentions  but  with  essentially  no  data  to 
Indicate  their  pirobable  effectiveness.  WUI 
Head  Start  Improve  the  school  performance 
of  deprived  children?  Will  excellent  teach- 
ers for  the  poor  help  break  the  "cycle  of 
poverty"?  Will  Negro  students  learn  more 
In  Integrated  schools?  Will  the  performance 
of  middle-class  children  suffer  If  they  at- 
tend school  with  predominantly  lower-class 
children?  Will  Increased  expenditures  for 
education  result  In  greater  student  achieve- 
ment? There  are  currently  no  firm  answers 
to  these  questions. 

Apparently  as  a  reaction  to  the  dearth  of 
Information,  Section  402  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  directed  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  conduct  a  survey  of  inequalities 
in  educational  opportunities  for  all  groups  In 
the  United  States.  What  seemed  to  be  called 
for  was  a  tabulation  of  the  physical  facilities, 
teachers,  and  expenditures  In  schools  at- 
tended by  various  minority  groups;  but  at 
a  more  fundamental  level  answers  to  such 
questions  as  those  posed  above  are  necessary, 
since  equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
ultimately  defined  not  by  dollars,  teachers, 
and  buildings,  but  by  the  effects  of  these 
facilities  on  student  achievement.  For- 
tunately, the  congressional  directive  was  In- 
terpreted as  Including  the  more  basic 
questions. 

Several  studies  were  initiated  by  the  US. 
OfiBce  of  Education's  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  directed  by  Assistant 
Commissioner  Alexander  M.  Mood,  a  statis- 
tician of  some  note  and  author  of  lntrodv.c- 
tion  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics.  The  studies 
were  directed  by  two  consultants:  James  S. 
Coleman,  professor  of  social  relations  at 
Johns  Hopkins  and  author  of  The  Adolescent 
society  and  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Sociology,  among  other  books;  and  Ernest  Q. 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropwlogy  at  Vanderbllt 
and  author  of  Christians  in  Racial  Crisis. 

The  results  of  these  studies  are  reported 
by  Coleman,  Campbell.  Mood,  and  four  USOE 
staff  members — Carol  J.  Hobson,  James  Mc- 
Partland,  Frederic  D.  Welnfeld,  and  Robert 
L.  York — In  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity (Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  1966.  743  pp.  $4.25).  a  thick, 
paperbound  volume  filled  with  tables  and 
charts  and  accompanied  by  a  separately 
bound  Supplemental  Appendix  ($3)  contain- 
ing 648  pages  of  computer-printed  correla- 
tions. The  report  shows  signs  of  being 
hastily  put  together  to  meet  the  two-year 
congressional  deadline.  The  major  findings 
are  Imbedded  In  a  mass  of  trivial  detail,  and 
the  summary  (available  as  a  separate  33- 
page  booklet,  $0.30),  which  appears  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  desire  to  avoid  disturbing 
public  opinion.  Is  actually  misleading.  The 
survey  Itself,  however,  was  carefully  planned 
and  skillfully  analyzed.  Conducted  at  a  cost 
of  $1.26  million — about  half  the  cost  of  an 
F-4  Phantom  Jet — It  Is  one  of  the  largest 
studies  yet  completed  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  Its  startling  findings  assure  It  the 
statiis  of  a  landmark  In  educational  research. 
The  principal  study  was  a  survey  of  over 
600,000  children  enrolled  In  grades  1,  3,  6,  9, 
and  12  of  about  4000  schools  generally  repre- 
sentative of  all  U.S.  public  schools,  but  with 
soma  Intentional  overrepresentatlon  of 
schools  enrolling  minority  children.  The 
children  answered  questionnaires  about  their 
attitudes  and  home  backgrounds  and  took 
tests  of  educational  achievement  and  verbttl 
and  nonverbal  ability.  Teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  also  answered  question- 
naires, and  the  teachers  took  a  brief  verbal- 
ability  test.  A  survey  of  such  scope  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  just  15  years 
ago;  but,  through  the  magic  of  optical  scan- 
ners, computers,  and  probably  Benzedrine, 
the  current  report  was  released  an  unbeliev- 
able ten  months  after  data  collection  was 
started.    The  survey  was  met  with  suspicion 


and  slander  in  many  commimltles,  and 
school  systems  In  several  major  cities  refused 
to  participate.  Complete  data  were  available 
for  only  59  percent  of  the  sampled  schools, 
which  shortcoming  detracts  from  the  sur- 
vey's value  as  a  census. 

Analyses  of  the  data  were  concerned  with 
four  major  questions: 

1)  Are  minority  groups  segregated  in  pub' 
lie  schools?  To  no  one's  surprise.  It  was 
found  that  segregation  prevails.  Nation- 
wide, 65  percent  of  Negroes  attended  schools 
In  which  over  90  percent  of  the  students 
were  Negro,  and  80  percent  of  whites  at- 
tended schools  In  which  over  90  percent  of 
the  students  were  white.  There  was  greater 
segregation  In  the  South  than  In  the  North. 
Mexican  Americans,  American  Indians, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Oriental  Americans  were 
also  segregated,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
Negroes  and  whites. 

2)  Are  the  school  facilities  for  minority 
children  inferior  to  those  for  the  majority? 
On  the  basis  of  such  Indicators  of  school 
quality  as  class  size,  educational  programs, 
physical  facilities,  and  teacher  qualifications, 
no  consistent  advantage  was  found  for  any 
one  group,  and  the  differences  in  the  quality 
of  education  available  to  the  various  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  were  small  when  compared 
with  differences  between  regions  of  the 
country  and  between  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  In  terms  of  these  indi- 
cators, the  educationally  deprived  groups  In 
the  U.S.  are  not  racial  or  ethnic  minorities, 
but  children — regardless  of  race — living  In 
the  South  and  in  the  nonmetropoUtan  North. 

3)  Do  the  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  perform  differently  from  each  other 
on  tests  of  school  achievement  and  of  verbal 
and  nonverbal  ability?  The  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  the  average  test  scores  of 
the  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups  were 
quite  similar  on  the  various  tests  and  at  the 
various  grade  levels.  Whites  obtained  the 
highest  average  scores,  followed,  in  order,  by 
Oriental  Americans,  American  Indians,  Mex- 
ican Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes. 
"The  Negroes'  averages  tend  to  be  about  one 
standard  deviation  below  those  of  the  whites, 
which  means  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
Negro  scores  are  below  the  white  average" 
(p.  219).  The  differences  between  regions 
for  Negroes  followed  the  pattern  for  whites, 
but  the  regional  variation  tended  to  be 
greater  for  Negroes.  The  highest  scores  were 
obtained  In  the  metropolitan  North  and  the 
lowest  In  the  nonmetropoUtan  South.  The 
highest  regional  average  score  for  Negroes 
was  below  the  lowest  for  whites. 

4)  To  what  extent  are  differences  in  aver- 
age performance  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
the  result  of  different  educational  opportu- 
nities? This,  the  most  important  question 
of  all,  could  not  be  answered  unequlvocaUy, 
but  several  results  of  the  survey  are  rele- 
vant to  it.  These  results  also  have  implica- 
tions for  the  broader  Issue  of  the  extent  to 
which  differences  in  ability  of  students  In 
general  are  dependent  on  differences  In  edu- 
cational experiences. 

The  first  line  of  evidence  concerning  the 
effects  of  schools  comes  from  a  comparison 
of  the  scores  of  the  various  groups  at  dif- 
ferent grade  levels.  If  the  schools  attended 
by  minority  children  contribute  to  their  poor 
performance,  the  decrement  In  performance 
of  these  groups  should  Increase  with  Increas- 
ing grade  level.  Such  an  Increasing  decre- 
ment was  found  for  Negroes  In  the  South 
and  Southwest,  but  It  was  absent  or  minimal 
for  other  regions  and  other  minority  groups. 
The  authors  seem  to  prefer  interpretations  of 
their  data  that  attribute  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  minority  children  to  the  effects  of  the 
schools,  and  their  Interpretation  of  the  pres- 
ent result  Is  a  good  example  of  this  tendency. 
They  say.  "For  example,  Negroes  in  the 
metropolitan  Northeast  are  about  1.1  stand- 
ard deviations  below  whites  in  the  same 
region  at  grades  6,  9,  and  12.  But  at  grade 
6  this  represents  1.6  years  behind;  at  grait 
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9.  2.4  years;  arid  at  grade  12.  3.3  yeata.  Thus, 
by  this  meaBure,  the  deficiency  Ini  achieve- 
ment Is  progressively  greater  for  the!  lolnorlty 
pupils  at  progressively  higher  grade  levels" 
(p.  21).  Actually  this  apparently  Increasing 
deficiency  Is  entirely  an  artifact  o^  the  un- 
equal intervals  of  an  age  scale.j  Mental 
groicth  follows  a  negatively  accelerated  curve, 
as  do  growth  in  height  and  many  other  char- 
acteristics, so  that  the  variance  of  acorea  in- 
creases with  age  when  the  scores  are  ex- 
pressed as  normative  age  equivalenlljs.  Thus, 
this  result  suggests  that  the  rol4  of  the 
schools  in  increasing  or  decreasing  differ- 
ences between  racial  and  ethnic  noups  Is 
quite  snaall.  | 

A  second  line  of  evidence  comes '  from  an 
elegant  regression  analysis  in  w^lch  the 
variation  among  students  In  test  Score  was 
divided  into  variance  between  school  means 
and  variance  between  studentsi  within 
schools.  The  between-school  variance,  which 
represents  an  upper  limit  to  the  ptoportlon 
of  the  total  variation  In  test  scqres  that 
might  be  attributable  to  differences  in  school 
quality,  was  between  10  and  20  ptrcent  of 
the  total  variance  for  Negroes  an^  whites 
and  slightly  more  for  the  other  jnlnorlty 
groups.  If  differences  between  schools  in 
mean  test  score  were  due  to  differenljlal  effec- 
tiveness of  the  schools,  the  betwedn-school 
variance  should  become  an  Increa^ng  pro- 
portion of  the  total  variance  at  increasing 
grade  levels  as  the  result  of  Incre^lng  ex- 
posure of  the  students  to  the  Infltience  of 
the  school.  No  such  Increase  in  •  the  be- 
tween-school variance  with  increasltig  grade 
level  was  observed  for  any  of  thf  groups 
studied.  Again,  by  this  second  lln^  of  evl 
dence,  school  effects  appear  minima: 

SOCIOECONOMIC     BACKGROtTNI 

After  statistical  control  for  a  niimber  of 
student  socioeconomic  Indicators,  Ithe  be- 
tween-school variation  showed  little  asso- 
ciation with  Indicators  of  school  oil  teacher 
quality,  but  instead  was  associated  Hth  the 
average  socioeconomic  level  of  the  fetudents 
at  the  school.  The  authors  conclude:  "The 
data  suggest  that  variations  In  schoo}  quality 
are  not  highly  related  to  variations  In 
achievement  of  pupils.  .  .  .  The  sciool  ap- 
pears unable  to  exert  Independent  liifluences 
to  make  achievement  levels  less  d^endent 
on  the  child's  background — and  thi|  Is  true 
within  each  ethnic  group.  Just  as  It  is  be- 
tween groups"  (p.  297). 

Two  additional  results  of  the  regression 
analysis  are  relevant  to  the  questloi^  of  the 
effects  of  school  segregation  on  student  per- 
formance. First,  the  performance  I  of  mi- 
nority children,  after  statistical  codtrol  for 
socioeconomic  background,  was  better  where 
the  proportion  of  white  children  In  their 
schools  was  higher,  but  this  result  was  at- 
tributable to  the  higher  socioeconomic  level 
of  the  student  body  in  integrated  schools 
rather  than  to  racial  balance  per  se.  Second 
the  performance  of  minority  childrer  (again 
controlled  for  socioeconomic  back|  ;round ) 
was  more  highly  related  to  the  socioe(  onomic 
level  of  the  other  children  In  theii  school 
then  was  the  performance  of  white  c:iildren. 
These  two  findings  lead  the  authors  to  say 
that  ■■if  a  white  pupil  from  a  home  that  Is 
strongly  and  effectively  supportive  ol  educa- 
tion is  put  m  a  school  where  most  p  iplls  do 
not  come  from  such  homes,  his  achl<  vement 
will  be  little  different  than  if  he  wi  re  In  a 
school  composed  of  others  like  hlmse  f .  But 
if  a  minority  pupil  from  a  home  vlthout 
much  educational  strength  is  pu  t  with 
schoolmates  with  strong  educational  back- 
grounds, his  achievement  Is  likely  to 
Increase." 

This  conclusion,  which  Commissioner  of 
Education  Howe  appears  to  have  a:»epted 
at  face  value  {Science,  14  October  ,966,  p. 
242),  Is  a  beautiful  example  of  Interpreting 
correlation  as  Indicating  causation.  More- 
over, the  findings  on  which  It  is  base<  I  might 


also  be  attributed  to  Inadequate  control  for 
the  preschool  characteristics  of  the  students. 
Differences  In  average  performance  of  stu- 
dents attending  different  schools  can  be  due 
either  to  differential  effects  of  the  schools 
and  associated  environmental  influences  or 
to  differences  in  initial  ability  of  the  stu- 
dents  attending  the  different  schools.     To 
study   the   effects   of  schools,   differences  In 
Initial  ability  must  b«  controlled.     Ideally, 
students  should  either  be  assigned  to  schools 
randomly  or  they  should  be  tested   before 
school  entry  so  that   the  effects  of  Initial 
ability  can   be  separated  statistically.     Re- 
grettably, the  time  required  for  these  longi- 
tudinal approaches  ruled  them  out  for  the 
present   survey.     Lacking   measures   of   the 
initial  ability  of  the  students,  the  authors 
controlled  instead   for  several   family-back- 
ground factors,  primarily  socioeconomic  In- 
dicators.   Family  socioeconomic  status  ob- 
viously does  not  account  for  all  differences 
m  initial  ability  of  students.    It  might  never- 
theless be  argued  that  control  for  socioeco- 
nomic status  does  account  for  most  of  the 
differences    between    schools    in    the    initial 
ability  of  their  students,  since  most  nonran- 
dom   assignment  of  students  to  schools  Is 
along    socioeconomic    lines.      But    does    It, 
really?      Parents   of   a   given   socioeconomic 
level  probably  exert  a  different  degree  of  ef- 
fort to  get  their  bright  children  Into  "good" 
schools  than  they  do  for  their  dull  children. 
Parents  living  in  hlgh-socioeconomlc  school 
districts  are  probably  more  intelligent  than 
parents  with  the  same  standing  on  the  rela- 
tively   superficial    socioeconomic    indicators 
who  are  living  in  low-socioeconomic  school 
districts.     Errors  In  the  child's  report  of  his 
family  background  would  tend  to  be  In  a 
direction  causing  one  to  underestimate  the 
socioeconomic  level  of  families  living  in  hlgh- 
socloeconomlc  school  districts  and  to  over- 
estimate the  socioeconomic  level  of  families 
living  In  low-socloeconomlc  school  districts. 
The  same  bias  would  result  from  the  prac- 
tice of  substituting  the  mean  for  missing 
data  that  was  followed  in  constructing  the 
background   Indices.     Socioeconomic  status 
is   probably   a  better   substitute   for  initial 
ability  of  majority  students  than  It  Is  for 
that  of  minority  students,  whose  family  so- 
cial mobility  is  limited  by  various  forms  ol 
discrimination. 

The  "school  effects"  that  were  found  are 
precisely  the  effects  that  would  be  expected 
to  result  from  such  Incomplete  control  of 
student  Input.  "School  effects"  were  greater 
for  general  ability  measures  than  for  meas- 
ures of  school-related  achievement:  they 
were  associated  with  the  average  socioeco- 
nomic level  of  the  student  body  rather  than 
with  measures  of  school  quality;  and  their 
correlation  with  student-body  characteris- 
tics was  greater  for  minority  than  for  ma- 
jority children. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  reinforce  the  two 
preceding  lines  of  evidence  in  indicating  that 
the  effects  of  variations  in  school  quality  un 
student  achievement  are  minimal,  even  less 
than  the  authors  admit. 

This  survey  suffers  from  problems  common 
to  all  nonexperimental  studies  in  attempting 
to  assess  the  effects  of  natural  experiments, 
which  are  so  messy  that  one  can  never  be 
certain  that  all  relevant  variables  have  been 
taken  into  account  or  that  the  correlations 
observed  in  the  natural  setting  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  if  the  variables  were  artificially 
manipulated.  Two  uncontrolled  variables 
that  come  to  mind  as  possible  distorting  In- 
fluences in  this  study  are  student  dropout 
and  migration.  If  there  are  differential  drop- 
out rates  for  the  various  groups,  loss  of  the 
less  able  minority  students  at  higher  grades 
may  obscure  an  Increasing  decrement  In 
group  performance.  Because  of  student  mi- 
gration, the  student's  present  school  may  not 
be  a  good  Indicator  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  exposed,  and  this 
clouding  of  the  independent  variable  may 
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make  the  regression  analysis  less  sensitive  to 
whatever  school  effects  may  exist. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  sensitivity  of 
the  racial  issue  made  it  necessary  to  collect 
the  data  from  the  students  anonymously,  ix 
each  student's  name  could  have  been  associ- 
ated with  his  test  scores,  a  retesting  of  the 
same  grades  in  the  same  schools  three  years 
later  would  have  yielded  data  for  a  longitu- 
dinal study  in  four  segments  stretching  from 
the  first  through  the  12th  grade. 

The  study  would  also  have  been  Improved 
If  Jews  and  possibly  Catholics  had  been 
Identified  as  additional  minority  groups, 
since  both  are  probably  subject  to  some  de 
facto  segregation  In  public  schools.  The 
higher  average  performance  usually  found 
among  Jews  would  have  provided  a  useful 
contrast  In  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
lower  average  performance  of  the  other  mi- 
norities. 

In  view  of  these  shortcomings  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  Is  not  a  good  study  of  the  effects 
of  education  on  minority-group  performance; 
It  Is  Just  the  best  that  has  ever  been  done. 
Moreover,  it  provides  the  best  evidence  avail. 
able  concerning  the  differential  effects— or 
rather  the  lack  of  such  effects — of  schools. 
AAAS  members  may  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  $28-bllllon-a-year  public  education 
Industry  has  not  produced  abundant  evidence 
to  show  the  differential  effects  of  different 
kinds  of  schools,  but  it  has  not.  That  stu- 
dents learn  more  In  "good"  schools  than  In 
"poor"  schools  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
self-evident  fact  not  requiring  verification. 
Thus,  the  finding  that  schools  with  widely 
varying  characteristics  differ  very  little  in 
their  effects  Is  literally  of  revolutionary  sig- 
niflcance. 

It  Is  not  customary  for  educational  prac- 
tice In  the  U.S.  to  be  based  on  research,  and 
these  results  will  likely  have  little  Infiuence 
on  educational  policy.  The  conservatism  may 
be  adaptive  In  this  Instance,  because  the 
findings  are  too  astonishing  to  be  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  one  Imperfect  study.  What 
seems  to  be  required  Is  additional  study  of 
differential  school  effects  with  better  controls 
for  input.  However,  until  these  findings  are 
clarified  by  further  research  they  stand  like 
a  spear  pointed  at  the  heart  of  the  cherished 
American  belief  that  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  will  increase  the  equality  of  in- 
tellectual achievement. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  business  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
continuing  call  of  the  calendar  is  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONTINUATION    OF   CALL    OF   THE 
CALENDAR— SEPARATION  OF 

POWERS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers imder  the  Constitution,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  22,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$100,000" 
and  insert  "$90,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

S.  Res.  40 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive.  Judicial,  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  the  manner  In  which  power 
has  been  exercised  by  each  branch  and  the 
extent  if  any  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Government  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  on  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditiues  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  jjerson  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  relmbxirsable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $90,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

(The  committee  amendment  to  this 
resolution  was  agreed  to  on  Friday  last. 
See  page  3798  of  Congressional 
Record.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  work  that  lies  ahead  In  this 
subcommittee  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant work  that  has  been  assigned  to 
any  subcommittee.  For  many  years  we 
have  had  one  branch  of  the  Government 
encroaching  upon  another.  This  sub- 
committee Is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
studying  these  encroachments  to  see 
what  can  be  done  legislatively  to  put  an 
end  to  these  encroachments  by  one 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  upon 
another. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  last  practiced 
law  I  had  an  unannotated  edition  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  contains  all 
of  the  laws  of  a  permanent  nature  passed 
by  Congress  since  1789.  They  occupied 
about  15  inches  of  space  upon  my  shelf. 
I  also  had  the  Federal  Register,  which  is 
a  set  of  regulations  written  by  the  execu- 


tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
bound  for  a  period  of  18  months,  and 
they  occupied  36  Inches  of  shelf  sp>ace  on 
my  office  shelves.  In  other  words,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  writing  more  laws  and  more  reg- 
ulations that  have  force  of  law  than  the 
OoiiRrcss. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recapture  our 
power  to  be  the  lawmaker  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subcom- 
mittee on  the  separation  of  powers  under 
the  Constitution.  I  think  It  can  do  the 
finest  work— at  least  Its  work  is  as  im- 
portant— as  that  of  any  committee  of 
Congress. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved with  the  amendment  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  on  a  state- 
ment I  prepared  last  week  that  there  are 
three  separate  committees  on  constitu- 
tional amendments,  constitutional  rights, 
and  constitutional  separation  of  powers. 
I  made  the  suggestion  that  I  thought  It 
might  be  possible  that  those  three  com- 
mittees be  combined  instead  of  having 
three  separate  committees,  as  is  now  the 
case,  one  with  a  requested  budget  of 
$205,000,  another  with  a  budget  of  $117,- 
700,  and  another  with  $100,000.  with  31 
employees. 

I  thought  that  the  committee,  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  should  make 
an  efifort  to  try  to  combine  those  func- 
tions and  do  away  with  the  three  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  It  is  worthy  of 
study:  however,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  possible. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  All  civil  rights 
bills  are  referred  to  that  subcommittee. 
Last  year  we  worked  on  civil  rights  bills 
from  the  10th  of  May  until  almost  the 
10th  of  September.  We  had  42  days  of 
hearings  and  Interrogated  some  205  wit- 

n6SS€S 

In  addition,  we  studied  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Federal  employees.  We 
studied  the  constitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
ican Indians.  We  studied  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel.  As 
a  result,  we  secured  improvements  In  the 
regulations  governing  the  rights  of  miill- 
tary  personnel  without  the  need  for  legis- 
lation. 

The  work  of  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee, as  I  have  said  before.  Is  as  impor- 
tant work  as  we  can  do,  because  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  Gtov- 
ernment  have  developed  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish one  branch  from  another. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  contained  three  highly  contro- 
versial titles.  One  dealt  with  Juries  at 
the  State  level,  one  with  Federal  juries, 
and  another  with  housing.  The  amount 
of  researcl.  that  we  conducted  on  the 
first  two  was  absolutely  enormous.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  could  have  been  done 
without  the  highly  competent,  adequate 


staff  we  had  to  do  the  job.  We  inquired 
of  judges  throughout  the  country 
whether  the  proposal  on  juries  was  feas- 
ible or  not.  Generally  speaking,  the 
judges  concluded  that  is  was  not  feasible 
and  that  such  a  provision  would  not 
work.  But  we  could  not  have  reached 
that  conclusion  until  we  had  consulted 
with  every  judge. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  consulted  by  corre- 
sponding with  the  chief  judge  of  every 
Federal  court  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  94  chief  judges.  We  received 
replies  from  about  60,  who  opposed  the 
title  in  its  proposed  form. 

Also,  we  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  real  estate  pepole  who  were  inter- 
ested in  title  IV. 

In  addition,  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee receives  about  15,000  letters  a 
year  from  "crackpots"  in  the  United 
States  who  lose  cases  in  Federal  or  State 
courts  and  who  want  us  to  protect  their 
constitutional  rights. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  committee  staff 
finds  time  to  do  all  this  work,  although 
they  work  overtime  and  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  recommen- 
dation and  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  worth  considering  and 
merits  discussion;  but  as  long  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
the  civil  rights  bill,  it  will  have  its  hands 
full  with  that  by  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  and  knows  of 
our  purpose  to  try  to  get  some  top  flight 
people  to  make  what  I  think  will  be  the 
first  study  ever  made  by  Congress  on  the 
question  of  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  point  out  In 
connection  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  that  in  the 
89th  Congress  it  had  the  question  of  4- 
year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  had  the  question 
of  abolition  of  the  electoral  college.  It 
had  the  prayer  amendment.  It  had  the 
constitutional  proposal  on  voting  for  18- 
year  olds,  and 


Mr.  ERVIN.  And  reapportionment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  All  those  items 
are  still  in  the  subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion, there  now  comes  the  proposal,  spon- 
sored in  large  part  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  for  direct  election  of  the 
President.  In  addition,  still  others  have 
been  added.  Thus,  it  has  its  hands  full. 
That  Is  a  year's  work  in  itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  merely  made  the 
suggestion  so  that  Senators  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  not  have  so  many 
subcommittees  on  which  to  serve.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 
himself  has  been  complaining — not  seri- 
ously, of  course — that  he  Is  on  as  many 
as  20  committees,  is  It? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  belong  to  20  com- 
mittees at  present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  make  it  pKJSslble  to  have  fewer 
Senators  on  these  committees.  In  or- 
der to  accompUsh  that,  we  should  have 
fewer  subcommittees. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  16  sub- 
committees. The  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amoimts  to  198,  of  which  106  are  pro- 
fessionals and  92  are  clericals. 
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In  addition  the  committea  has  two 
other  professionals  and  three  cither  cler 
icals.  That  is  aside  from  the  regular 
four  professionals  and  10  clei  icals  pro- 
vided for  under  the  original  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say,  fcy  way  of 
justification  of  that,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  said  to  receive  J  4  percent 
of  all  bills  which  reach  the  Senate  or 
are  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  sayj  this,  that 
in  the  amount  are  included  clfiims  bills. 
I  remember,  before  reorganizaljion,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Claims  Comnjittee,  and 
I  handled  52  percent  of  all  biljs  enacted 
by  Congress.  That  is,  by  subcbmmittee. 
Those  bills  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  an(^  most  of 
the  work  on  those  bills  is  done  by  law- 
yers who  serve  the  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  special  section  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  whi<  h  attends 
to  all  of  this.  So  that  we  have  simply 
been  adding  and  adding  to  ou'  woes,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  ths  ,t  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Glidden  case  has  added  to  th^  woes  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  wheji  it  held 
that  the  committee  could  not  re  :er  claims 
any  longer  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  We 
used  to  get  rid  of  our  biggest  :laims  by 
asking  for  a  decision  from  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  Supreme  Court  CJ  me  along 
in  the  Glidden  case  and  held  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  could  not  perlorm  that 
function  for  us  because  it  was  not  a  ju- 
dicial function;  so  we  have  that  on  us 
now.    Thus,  we  do  have  problems. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Supre  me  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  been  i  he  direct 
cause  of  a  good  deal  of  this. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  it  my  ,  udgment 
that  there  is  no  department  of  govern- 
ment that  has  done  more  harm  to  our 
way  of  life  than  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  need  the  study  on  the  ajparation 
of  powers,  because  we  think  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  encroaching  on  the  legis- 
lative powers.  I  think  they  passed  a  law 
when  they  handed  down  theirl  decision 
in  the  Glidden  case.  I  believ*  that  in 
handing  down  this  decision,  mey  were 
encroaching  on  the  legislative  ^wers  of 
Congress.  That  is  one  reason  we  need 
the  funds  for  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  verjf  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  studyi  ways  to 
combine  the  three  committees  land  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  some  laws  that  will  in 
some  measure  curb  the  Supreme^  Court. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  not  go  toto  far,  the 
Senator  may  get  me  to  concur  With  him 
on  that.  * 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  hoOlng  that 
the  Senator  would.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  rjesolutlon 
as  amended.  ' 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  wfis  agreed 
ta 


STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  dP  MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING  TO  POVERTY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  iuthorlz- 
Ing  the  Committee  on  Labor  ai^d  Public 


Welfare  to  make  a  complete  study  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  poverty,  reported 
with  amendments  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Cormnittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
was  armounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Ml".  President,  is  this 
a  new  committee? 
Mr.  CLARK.   No ;  it  is  not. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Has  it  ever  asked  for 
funds  before? 

Mr.  CLARK.    No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendments 
have  not  been  adopted  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  not  an  amend- 
ment in  the  series  of  amendments  cut- 
ting down  the  amount  requested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  last 
amendment  is  an  amendment  cutting 
down  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  strike  out  "October  31,  1967" 
and  to  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  31, 
1968"  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  rejected. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line 
10,  after  the  word  "from",  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "the  effective  date  hereof  to 
January  31.  1968",  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  1,  1967,  to  January  31. 
1968". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Has  the  next  amend- 
ment been  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  Une  5,  strike  out  the  numeral  and 
Insert  "$190,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  amendment  out  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  cut  the  amount  to  $165,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Whereas  the  amend- 
ment Just  read  was  for  $190,000.  I  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  clerk  inadvertently 
read  the  wrong  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
does  the  Senator  wish  an  explanation? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  new  subcom- 
mittee, because  apparently  work  had 
been  done  first  by  the  regular  committee 
without  funds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain. 

When  the  poverty  program  first  came 
up  before  the  Senate  In  1964,  the  chair- 
man appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee, 


chaired  by  the  then  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, Senator  McNamara,  to  consider 
that  legislation.  It  did  so.  Practically 
all  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
were  on  that  subcommittee  except  the 
chairman. 

That  subcommittee  considered  the 
legislation  in  1964  and  the  amendments 
in  1965.  Thereafter,  Senator  Mc- 
Namara, unfortunately,  died. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
again. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "$190,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$165,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  I  and  others  on 
the  committee,  considering  how  we  could 
handle  this  constantly  increasing  load  of 
oversight  of  legislation,  decided  to  in- 
crease the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
which  I  chaired,  which  was  called  the 
Manpower  and  Employment  Subcom- 
mltee,  to  include  the  whole  area  of 
poverty. 

That  change  was  made  in  April  1966, 
and  the  poverty  amendments  of  1966 
were  brought  in  by  the  subcommittee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair  with 
only  one  staff  member,  which  was  so 
highly  unsatisfactory,  as  a  result  of 
which  I  assigned  one  of  my  own  staff 
and  one  of  my  top  legislative  assistants 
with  a  congressional  fellow  who  was 
serving  without  pay. 

We  got  through  last  year  on  that  basis. 

At  the  time  when  I  brought  the  bill 
to  the  floor — and  Senators  will  remem- 
ber that  this  was  an  extremely  contro- 
versial bill — it  was  brought  to  the  floor 
with  a  cut  of  $750,000.  There  were  73 
differences  of  viewpoint  as  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  We  finally  got 
the  bill  passed. 

In  the  course  of  considering  the  legis- 
lation, we  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  press,  and  everywhere  else, 
that  we  just  did  not  have  the  staff  or  the 
equipment  to  go  into  the  poverty  pro- 
gram last  year,  that  there  were  not  the 
personnel  around  to  do  it,  but  that  we 
were  making  a  commitment  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  that  this  year  we 
would  engage  in  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
poverty  program;  that  in  order  to  do 
that,  we  would  have  to  have  an  addi- 
tional staff,  but  only  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

The  end  result  was  that  we  came  from 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee 
with  a  request  of  $252,000  for  a  study  in 
some  depth  of  the  poverty  program, 
which,  as  Senators  know,  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  passed  by  the  Congress.  We 
were  prepared  to  make  a  real  in-depth 
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study  of  different  aspects  of  the  poverty 
program.  We  had  blocked  out  12  special 
studies  in  this  area. 

The  full  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  our 
request  from  $252,000  to  $190,000.  I  may 
say  that  the  subcommittee,  consisting  of 
nine  members,  six  Democrats,  and  three 
Republicans,  had  unanimously  reported 
to  the  full  committee  the  sum  of  $252,000. 
However,  the  full  committee  thought  it 
wise  to  cut  that  amount  to  $190,000. 
Then  the  Rules  Committee  cut  that 
J190.000  figure  to  $165,000.  That  is  the 
amount  presently  being  requested. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  the  oversight  function  of  this  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, if  we  are  going  to  process  with 
some  expedition  the  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  will  be 
coming  to  Congress  from  the  White 
House,  we  must  have  the  staff  to  do  the 
job.  If  we  are  to  conduct  this  in-depth 
study,  we  need  the  $165,000  to  go  into 
the  various  aspects  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

We  intend  to  go  in  the  field  and  make 
a  study  in  10  or  11  States  in  various 
aspects  of  the  urban  poverty  program, 
the  rural  program,  at  the  local  and  State 
level. 

We  also  have  need — and  our  Repub- 
lican Members  are  insistent  on  this — for 
a  number  of  impartial  consultants  on 
this  program,  so  that  we  can  feel  that  a 
report  will  be  objective  and  nonpartisan, 
and  one  that  will  not  be  in  any  nature 
anything  of  a  whitewash.  Therefore, 
if  the  Senate  should  decide  to  cut  It  down 
further  than  it  has  already  been  cut, 
from  $252,000  to  $165,000,  may  I  say.  in 
all  candor,  we  cannot  do  the  job  for  less. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  merely  for 
the  poverty  program  or  new  legislation? 
Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  new  legislation 
will  come  down  in  due  course  from  the 
White  House.  We  will  be  processing  a 
study  of  the  poverty  program,  which 
Includes  a  dozen  different  aspects,  rang- 
ing from  Headstart  to  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs. 

Nearly  $4  billion  will  have  been  appro- 
priated and  spent  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  $2.1  billion  more  has  been  asked  by 
the  President  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1968.  During  the  first  27  months  of  op- 
eration, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  launched  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams under  the  eight  titles  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  They  are: 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  Job  Corps 
centers,  which  were  opened  for  the  train- 
ing of  35,000  disadvantaged  youths  each 
year. 

There  are  over  1  million  enrollment  op- 
portunities in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  which  were  funded. 

There  are  133  programs  for  migrants 
and  seasonal  agricultural  workers,  and 
125  projects  for  Indians. 

There  are  rural  loans  which  were  made 
to  more  than  17,000  Individuals. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  suid  slxty- 
flve  small  business  loans  were  made. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  work 
experience  projects  were  launched  to 
train  194,350  people. 


More  than  3.000  VISTA  volunteers  were 
trained  and  in  the  field. 

One  thousand  and  ninety-six  com- 
munity action  agencies  were  operating 
new  programs  such  as  Headstart,  legal 
services.  Upward  Bound,  foster  grand- 
parents, and  coordinating  and  planning 
a  host  of  other  manpower,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  programs. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  take  a  look  at. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  heard  the  Senator 
mention  the  migratory  program.  We 
have  another  special  committee  on  that. 
I  saw  my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey 

there  shaking  his  head 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  have 
been  working  in  close  cooperation,  and 
there  will  be  no  overlap  in  this  regard. 
I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  to  express  himself  on  that  point. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
certainly  have  a  clear  understanding  in 
that  regard.  We  have  ongoing  programs 
that  obviously  will  be  preserved,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  that  brings  to  this  body  the 
legislation  to  continue  these  programs — 
indeed,  to  improve  them  where  improve- 
ment can  be  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  because  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  that  that 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  only  with  respect  to 
the  part  which  is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  some  of  it,  I 
say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  migratory  worker  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct.  We  are  involved  in  sanita- 
tion, in  housing,  and  in  basic  education. 
Our  budget  is  covered  by  the  next  reso- 
lution to  be  considered;  perhaps  we  can 
consider  it  together  with  this  one,  be- 
cause they  are  complementary,  not  over- 
lapping. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    Why  not  combine 
them?     We  might  save  something. 
Mr.  CLARK.     We  already  have. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    But  they  are  sepa- 
rate resolutions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  to  take  a  look 
at  what  Sargent  Shriver  is  doing  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  re- 
spect to  migratory  workers.  Senator 
Williams'  committee  has  a  much  wider 
field.  I  would  guess  that  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  oversight  of  migratory 
workers  Is  within  the  poverty  programs. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  speculate  that  that  is  about  right. 
For  instance,  In  the  Senator's  State  of 
Louisiana,  there  are  programs  now  au- 
thorized nmnlng  close  to  $400,000.  As  I 
read  the  list,  from  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist Parish,  in  Reserve,  La.— the  Senator 
will  have  to  correct  my  French  on  some 

of  these  others 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
doing  very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
La  Fourche  Community  Action  Program, 
the  South  Delta  Community  Action 
Agency,  and  I  think  there  is  one  other. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  they  all  deal 
with  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
no. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Poor  people. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    It  la 
true  that  migratory  workers  are  poor 
people  by  definition. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  The 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But  a 
lot  of  the  programs  do  not  come  within 
the  jurisdictional  ambit  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
the  only  part  of  the  migratory  workers 
which  my  subcommittee  is  concerned 
with  is  that  wliich  Sargent  Shriver  Is 
concerned  with.  The  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  about  10 
times  as  great. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  For 
example,  we  brought  health  programs  to 
literally  tens  of  thousands — I  think  that 
is  accurate,  when  the  workers  and  the 
children  are  considered  together.  Tills 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  OEO  pro- 
gram; yet  it  is  our  responsibiUty.  As  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  on 
the  floor,  knows,  this  has  meant  a  great 
deal  in  education.  I  was  in  Florida  last 
week,  and  I  saw  hundreds  of  children 
who  were  receiving  an  education,  who 
otherwise  would  not.  This  has  very  little 
to  do  with  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania proposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    May  I  say  to  my  friend 

from  Louisiana 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  not  forget  at>out 
the  Cuban  refugees  In  Florida.  I  sup- 
pose a  good  deal  of  that  Is  due  to  Cuban 
refugee  problems.  I  think  we  have  a 
committee  to  look  into  that  also. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  overlapping,  and 
sometimes  I  almost  lose  patience  when  I 
hear  Senators  complain  of  overwork. 
They  give  it  to  themselves. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion requested  for  the  coming  year  for 
the  poverty  program  Is  approximately 
$2  billion,  whereas  the  amount  requested 
for  migratory  workers  Is  $30  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  wish  to  ex- 
press here  publicly  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  going 
down  to  my  State  and  looking  into  the 
problems  of  education,  health,  and  hous- 
ing In  the  area  known  as  South  Dade 
County,  where  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  migratory  workers,  some  of 
whom  are  Mexicans  from  Texas — though 
we  do  not  have  any  who  are  Mexican 
citizens — but  most  of  whom  are  either 
Negroes  or  white  workers  from  our  own 
country. 

From  the  reports  I  have  received,  the 
Senator  was  sympathetic,  and  realized 
that  a  good  job  was  being  done  there. 
So,  as  long  as  that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
grateful  Indeed,  and  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  that  accurately  desrlbes  my  re- 
action to  what  I  saw  In  South  Dade — 
educational  systems  that  are  really  great 
to  behold. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
tion.  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  luthorlzed 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author!  sed  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  am(  nded,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurtsdlctlo]i  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rvles  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  ai  id  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  mi, iters  per- 
taining to  poverty  including,  but  r  ot  limited 
to.  such  matters  as  (a)  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  other 
Acts  pertaining  to  poverty  with  a  '  lew  to  as- 
certaining the  extent  to  which  c  hanges  in 
such  Acts  are  desirable:  (b)  the  rature  and 
effectiveness  of  and  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  programs  of  the  Federi  1  Govern- 
ment and  the  programs  of  State  and  local 
government  and  the  activities  of  ]irlvate  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  the  prjblems  of 
poverty;  and  (c)  the  degree  of  Additional 
Federal  action  desirable   in   this  krea. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1  1967,  to 
January  31.  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authDrtzed  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  ileems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  ;emporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  tie  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  j  erson  for 
appointment  and  the  person  so  sel(  cted  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensatio:  i  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  n|ot  be  less 
by  more  than  82.300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employeea  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerneq.  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnls^atlon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  ainy  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  prefent  a  re- 
port on  its  findings,  together  wllSh  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deeiiis  advisa- 
ble, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  July  31.  j  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  nqt  exceed 
•165.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  cbntlngent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTIAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS I 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coniider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authotizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  Constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  had  peen  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendiient. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  already  discussed  this  maljter  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  froni  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  think  the  matter  is  iieady  for 
a  vote.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther, j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Onjpage  2, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "exceed",  ito  strike 
out  "$117.700"  and  insert  "$110,0<»0". 

The  committee  amendment  wais  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  28).  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  nUe  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31.  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursement  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
activities  and  findings,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.   1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $110.- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  migratory  labor,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask,  which 
one  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Migra- 
tory labor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  one  we 
just  discussed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  very  Im- 
portant committee.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  such  matters  as  (a)  the  wages 
of  migratory  workers,  their  working  condi- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  housing, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  activities  of  private  organizations  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  migratory  workers, 
and  (c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal 
action  necessary  in  this  area. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31.  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 


pointment and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilized  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $75,. 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74)  to  provide 
additional  professional  and  clerical  staff 
for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  with  amendments 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  line  2,  after  "1967",  to  insert 
"until  otherwise  provided  by  law". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  second  amendment  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  as  a  substitute  for  an 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "clerk", 
to  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert  "seven". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  calendar  order  number  of  the 
resolution  now  being  considered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  55,  Senate  Resolution  74;  and 
the  second  amendment  is  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  pertains 
to  the  amount? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  per- 
tains to  the  number  of  professional  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  that  increase 
the  number  of  the  professional  staff  from 
17  to  23? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  imdertake  to  Interpret  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Excuse  me.  I  won- 
der If  the  amendment  could  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  In 
line  4,  after  the  word  "clerk",  to  strike 
out  "ten"  and  insert  "seven". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  seven  pro- 
fessionals. Who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
resolution? 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  am.  I  will  undertake  to 
answer  the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  now  has  one  professional  in 
addition  to  the  four  professionals  pro- 
vided under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  man  handles  the 
printing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  understand,  but 
he  is  classified  as  a  professional. 
Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  the  Senator  pro- 
viding in  the  resolution  for  seven  per- 
manent professionals? 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  ones  that  he  now  has. 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
By  the  way,  this  will  be  the  fifth  year 
that  we  have  had  the  seven  employees. 
We  have  so  much  work  to  do  that  we 
must  have  them. 

We  have  had  these  employees  year 
after  year  and  this  will  be  the  fifth  year 
In  which  we  have  need  of  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  today  has  50 
employees  and — if  all  of  these  resolutions 
are  agreed  to,  as  they  apparently  will 
be— there  will  be  an  additional  seven 
professionals  and  nine  clericals. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  must  remem- 
ber that  Senate  Resolution  17  is  in  a 
category  by  itself.  That  resolution  au- 
thorizes nine  temporary  positions.  It  Is 
necessary  to  study  the  poverty  program. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  these  employees 
in  addition  to  the  50  employees  that  I 
have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  not  at  all.  This  will  be 
the  fifth  year  that  we  will  have  had  the 
positions  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 74  to  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    If  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  as  it  presently  provides,  the 
committee  will  have  the  five  profession- 
als which  it  already  has  and  an  addi- 
tional seven  professionals.    P^irther,  In 
addition  to  the  three  temporary  clerical 
employees  that  the  committee  now  seeks, 
li  will  have  an  additional  nine  clerical 
employees. 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     And  one  assistant 
chief  clerk  on  a  permanent  basis? 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  what  extent  will 
that  Increase  the  number  of  employees 
now  employed  on  the  committee? 
Mr.  HILL.    It  will  add  six  temporarily. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    But  the  committee 
already  has  five  professionals. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  will  have  three  more 
professionals  temporarily.  One  of  the 
professionals  will  be  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  Is  chair- 
man. One  will  be  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Emplo3nnent  and  Manpower,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
[Mr.  Clark]  is  chairman.  The  third  will 
be  employed  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to,  the  committee  will  have 
enough  professional  employees  so  that  It 
will  not  have  to  come  back  any  more  for 
professionals  except  for  the  subcommit- 
tees such  as  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  and  otheip. 


Mr.  HHiL.  No.  This  would  provide 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  a 
temporary  professional  employee.  The 
employee  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
plojonent  and  Manpower  would  be  a 
temporary  professional  employee.  The 
additional  professional  employee  for  the 
minority  would  be  a  temporary  position. 
We  would  have  to  come  back  for  author- 
ity on  those. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  now  has  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  all  other 
standing  committees  have,  $179,506,  out 
of  which  to  pay  for  the  employees  pro- 
vided under  the  194S  Reorganization  Act. 
Mr.  HILL.  If  all  of  the  statutory 
positions  were  filled,  and  filled  for  the 
maximum  time  at  the  maximum  salaries 
allowed,  that  would  be  the  figure.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  we  have  had  these 
employees  for  4  years,  and  we  have  not 
expended  every  dollar  available  to  us. 
In  addition  there  will  be  six  employees 
who  will  not  be  permanent.  Also,  that 
does  not  mean  that  employees  will  be 
in  these  positions  all  the  time. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  staff  members 
change.  We  have  had  quite  a  few 
changes  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
in  the  last  several  years  for  different 
and  sound  reasons. 

We  do  not  always  pay  the  employees 
the  full  amount  allowed. 

There  was  $50,000  this  year  that  we  did 
not  spend.  That  was  money  that  was 
authorized  to  be  spent,  but  we  saved 
that  $50,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  over- 
all amount? 

Mr.   HILL.    The  Senator   is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  committee,  of 
course,  spends  as  a  whole  quite  a  nice 
sum  of  money. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  over  S632.000. 
I  should  like  to  clarify  the  record  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  clear  after  some  of 
my  questions.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  the  committee  has  five  profes- 
sionals with  the  one  extra  professional. 
Mr.  HILL.    With  the  printing  man, 

yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  will 
have,  if  the  pending  resolution  is  agreed 
to.  seven  additional  professionals  that 
will  become  permanent. 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition,  the 
committee  will  have  nine  additional  cler- 
ical assistants  who  will  become  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  an  assistant 
clerk. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  will  be  the 
duties  of  the  assistant  chief  clerk? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  duties  will  be  to  han- 
dle the  calendar,  the  vouchers,  the  book- 
keeping, and  all  the  administrative  du- 
ties of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  so  many  em- 
ployees. I  imagine  the  committee  might 
need  two  such  employees. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  are  asking  only  for 
one. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  statements  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


I  believe  that  If  the  committee  ex- 
penses were  to  be  based  on  how  much 
legislation  were  passed,  then  I  would  be 
correct  in  saying  that  no  committee  has 
given  more  value  per  dollar  spent,  for 
no  committee  has  acted  on  more  sub- 
stantive legislation  than  has  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience,  I 
can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee expenditures  are  managed  most  care- 
fully parsimoniously.  For  example  when 
I  conducted  hearings  in  my  State  on  the 
sea-grant  college  bill,  I  know  that  I  per- 
sonally paid  for  the  court  reporter  and 
for  the  travel. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  chairman  or 
the  members  of  the  committee  could 
ever  be  said  to  be  extravagant. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly fair  man.  He  knows  that  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  policy 
he  has  followed  over  the  years  In  requir- 
ing that  there  be  a  case  made  In  sup- 
port of  the  request  for  funds  whenever 
the  item  of  business  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  country  would  be  much 
better  off  If  we  obtained  a  similar  expla- 
nation and  justification  for  all  executive 
expenditures. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  certain  facts  that  I  think  unques- 
tionably justify  the  request  being  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  this 
afternoon.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  stated,  we  are  asking  for  per- 
manent status  for  certain  employees  who 
have  had  temporary  status.  They  have 
had  temporary  status,  I  may  add,  for 
some  5  years.  We  are  simply  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  if  they  are  not 
granted  permanent  status,  the  commit- 
tee will  lose  some  of  the  best  qualified 
legislative  assistants  now  serving  in  the 
Senate.  Those  for  whom  we  are  asking 
for  permanent  status  are  recognized 
throughout  the  administration  as  out- 
standing experts  in  the  field. 

One  of  them— Mr.  Lee— is  legislative 
assistant  to  the  subcommittee.  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  itself  recognizes 
that  no  one  is  a  greater  walking  encyclo- 
pedia with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
education  legislation  than  Charlie  Lee. 
The  Department  itself  calls  upon  him 
constantly  for  Information  concerning 
problems  of  education. 

Without  burdening  the  Record  or  bur- 
dening the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  or 
other  Senators,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
one  of  the  major  tasks  that  will  con- 
front the  Subcommittee  on  Education  in 
the  next  2  years  will  be  a  thorough,  in- 
tensive surveillance  and  survey  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  education  legislation 
that  is  already  on  the  books  and  which 
totals  more  than  $5  billion,  so  far  as  ap- 
propriations for  Its  administration  are 
concerned. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
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tana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  our  majority 
leader,  wrote  to  each  of  us  prior,  even, 
to  the  convening  of  this  Congress  and 
asked  us  to  take  steps  to  sur/ey  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  leglslatinn  we  have 
already  passed.  It  was  a  wise  request: 
but  it  will  take  a  great  deal  fcf  time  and 
a  large  amount  of  administrative  help. 

My  subcommittee  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lee  and  the  temporarj' 
assistant  whom  we  are  asking  to  have 
added  to  the  staff,  and  the  minority 
temporary  assistant,  who  wi  1  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  minority  men  ibers  of  the 
subcommittee. 

We  have  gone  over  this  r 'quest  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb.  We  really  believe 
that  we  are  asking  for  muc  i  less  than 
would  be  asked  for  by  some  other  com- 
mittees whose  work  is  not  nearly  so  dif- 
ficult and  intricate  as  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee. 

If  we  are  to  retain  this  k|nd  of  pro- 
fessional help,  we  cannot  ketp  them  on 
a  temporary  assignment  yeaij  after  year. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  givd  them  per- 
manent assignments.  That!  Is  why  we 
have  made  this  request.  I 

The  outline  of  the  study  that  we  con- 
template has  been  sent  to  the  ofBcers  of 
the  Senate  and  also  to  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  |*ubUc  Wel- 
fare. It  has  also  been  servqd  upon  the 
Department  of  Health,  Edutation,  and 
Welfare.  I  want  the  Seilator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  tq  know  that 
the  committee  has  received  iothing  but 
the  highest  commendation  fbr  the  pro- 
gram that  is  outlined,  and  |t  is  recog- 
nized by  all  that  we  will  pjrobably,  at 
very  small  cost,  end  by  saving  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers. 

I  testify  now  only  as  a  witness  In  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the!  committee. 
All  one  need  do  is  to  look  at  I  the  volume 
of  legislative  work  that  we  do.  It  is  a 
marvel  that  we  do  the  amoiint  of  work 
we  do  with  a  staff  as  small  as  we  are 
asking  for,  and  I  hope  It  will  lie  approved. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  lOregon  for 
his  remarks.  I 

I  agree  with  all  that  the  Senator  has 
said  about  Mr.  Charlie  Lee.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  efQclent,  mora  capable,  or 
harder  working  staff  member!  than  Char- 
lie Lee.  He  works  all  the  timt.  night  and 
day.  and  he  is  always  thete  with  the 
information  that  you  need.  iWe  are  for- 
tunate to  have  him  with  us.  | 

The  distinguished  Senatoij  from  Ore- 
gon has  done  a  wonderful  j(>b  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  oit  Education. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  net  have  the 
floor.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  tp  ask  some 
questions. 

How  many  new  employees  will  this 
committee  be  granted?  I  ass  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.       ] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
week,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  have  a  totaj  of  24  pro- 
fessionals and  26  clericals.    ' 

In  the  resolution  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, seven  profession4ls  will  be 
added  on  a  permanent  basis  and  nine 
clericals  will   also  be  on  a!  permanent 


basis,  and  one  assistant  chief  clerk  will 
be  on  a  permanent  basis. 

As  I  understand,  this  resolution  does 
not  add  to  the  number  that  I  have  just 
suggested.  Of  the  24  professionals  indi- 
cated, all  but  five  are  temporary.  This 
resolution  will  add  seven  permanent  pro- 
fessionals and  nine  permanent  clericals 
out  of  the  26  that  are  now  on  the  payroll, 
and  it  will  also  add  an  assistant  chief 
clerk 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the  total 
number  of  professionals  that  the  com- 
mittee will  then  have? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  together,  it  will 
have  24. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  how  many  new 
clericals  all  together? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-six.  Twen- 
ty-four professionals  and  twenty-six 
c  l&fic&Js 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  That  is  a  total  of 
50  all  together. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  the  Senator  should 
know  that  of  the  24  professional  staff 
members,  only  three  will  be  new.  This 
will  be  the  fifth  year  that  we  have  had 
these  other  staff  members. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  being  con- 
verted from  temporaries  to  permanents. 

Mr.  HILL.  Some  of  them  are,  but  the 
three  extra  professional  employees  are 
not.  They  are  only  temporary.  Three 
clerical  staff  members  will  also  be  tem- 
porary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  reply  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  give  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
nothing  is  so  permanently  entrenched 
as  the  creation  of  a  temporary  office  In 
a  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  I  would  say  this:  We 
have  had  these  temporary  people  for  over 
4  years,  and  they  have  remained  tem- 
porary for  4  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  where  they 
are  once  temporary,  they  finally  become 
permanently  fixed. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  knows  how 
the  statute  of  limitations  works. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  third  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  5.  strike  out  the  word  "twelve"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "nine." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  vote  "no." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public    Welfare    as    amended    by    the 


amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  fourth  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  6,  af- 
ter the  word  "assistants,"  insert  the  lan- 
guage down  to  and  including  the  word 
"assistants"  on  line  9. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  vote  "no." 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  74) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  follows  : 

S.  Res.  74 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  to  employ  one  additional  assistant  chlet 
clerk,  seven  additional  professional  staff 
members,  and  nine  additional  clerical  as- 
sistants and  Is  further  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1967,  through  January  31,  1968, 
to  employ  three  additional  professional  staff 
members  and  three  additional  clerical  aa- 
slstants,  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  b« 
fl.NCd  by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with 
section  202(e) ,  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth  Congresi, 
approved  February  19,  1947,  as  amended. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  resolution. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  Calendar  No 
37,  Senate  Resolution  35,  a  resolution  to 
investigate  juvenile  delinquency,  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  on 
page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "exceed," 
to  strike  out  "$260,000"  and  insert 
"$225,000". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
comment  on  the  resolution  before  us 
dealing  with  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

I  shall  be  brief,  but  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  deliberation  on  this  matter 
Is  not  arbitrary. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  understand  the 
need  for  this  appropriation.  And,  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  they  con- 
sider It  favorably. 

I  am  concerned  over  some  of  the  ob- 
jections offered  against  this  appropria- 
tion every  year.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  annual  effort,  to  economize  appar- 
ently on  the  general  principle  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money. 

And,  I  am  particularly  concerned  this 
year  because  the  Rules  Committee  has 
already  proposed  to  cut  $35,000  from  the 
amoimt  we  requested. 

In  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  asking  approval 
for  our  budget  covering  this  session,  I  j 
set  forth  a  subcommittee  finding  echoed 
by  every  major  report  on  crime  and  de- 
linquency In  the  Nation,  that  our  crime  ^ 
control  measures  are  only  a  token  ges- 
ture of  what  they  should  be  to  put  even 
a  sizable  dent  in  the  conditions  re- 
sponsible for  these  problems. 
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Since  we  made  this  determination,  the 
subcommittee  has  proposed  and  han- 
dled multimillion-dollar  legislation  to 
help  correct  these  defects. 

And,  more  recently  the  President  has 
asked  for  even  more  money  to  do  the  job 
that  must  be  done  in  this  field. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  studied  and  de- 
veloped some  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  anticrime  legislation  ever 
to  be  considered  by  Congress. 

Based  on  our  research  and  hearings, 
we  developed  the  drug  abuse  control 
amendments  which  set  up  a  whole  new 
law  enforcement  system  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  eliminate  the 
illegal  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion among  our  youth  of  more  than  5  bil- 
lion dangerous  pills  every  yeair.  This 
law  was  enacted  In  1965. 

As  late  as  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  James 
Goddard,  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of 
passing  that  legislation  his  agency  is 
able  to  move  into  this  area.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Agency  Reports  Ookb  on  Drtto  ABtJSE 

WASHrNCTON. — The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration listed  as  highlights  of  1966  a 
crackdown  on  drug  abuse,  vigorous  efforts 
to  combat  contaminated  foods,  and  the  Ini- 
tiation of  broader  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams. 

James  L.  Goddard,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  reported  that  the  agency's 
capability  to  provide  better  protection  for 
the  public  was  Improved  during  the  year  and 
that  he  was  determined  there  should  be 
more  progress  in  1967. 

The  FX).A.  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
was  established  In  February,  1966,  to  enforce 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  combat 
abusive  use  of  stimulant,  depressant,  and 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

The  bureau  recruited  and  trained  more 
than  200  agents  and  opened  field  offices  In 
nine  major  cities.  More  than  100  people 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  Ulegfal  manufac- 
ture or  trade  In  ab\ulve  drugs. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
our  investigations  and  healings,  we  de- 
veloped the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  which  established  a  never  be- 
fore attempted  Federal  treatment  pro- 
gram for  addicts  and  at  the  same  time 
led  to  more  equitable  and  effective 
handling  of  thousands  of  narcotic  addicts 
In  our  Federal  courts.  This  law  was 
passed  in  1966. 

And,  after  several  years  of  Intensive 
study,  we  developed  the  State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Amendments  de- 
signed to  protect  the  17,000  Americans 
who  are  killed  each  year  because  guns 
are  too  easily  available  from  every  source 
to  the  Immature,  the  Irresponsible,  or 
the  mentally  deranged.  This  measure 
was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  intro- 
duced In  1967  in  the  90th  Congress. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  the  fire- 
arms bill  for  3  or  4  years.  It  has  re- 
ceived much  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  subcommit- 
tee that  has  really  had  enemies  from  the 
gun  lobby,  to  the  drug  lobby,  to  the  tele- 
vision industry.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  a  committee  with  more 
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powerful  opposition.  The  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  good  laws  from 
this  committee  is  a  tribute — and  I  do 
not  mean  to  myself — but  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  good  members  on  the  commit- 
tee and  that  we  have  made  substantial 
contributions  toward  all  of  these  crime 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  measures 
were  supported  by  the  administration 
and  some  were  introduced  on  iDchalf  of 
the  administration. 

But.  I  should  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  long  before  these  legislative 
proposals  acquired  nationwide  attention 
as  early  landmarks  of  a  new  era  in  crime 
control  they  had  received  painstaking 
study  through  the  hearings  and  investi- 
gations of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

As  early  as  1961, 1  introduced  the  first 
bill  that  later  became  a  $50  million  na- 
tionwide program  designed  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency. 

This  was  a  new  concept  designed  to 
get  at  the  worst  crime -breeding  condi- 
tions in  our  large  metropolitan  areas. 
This  was  the  same  concept  that  formed 
the  basis  of  President  Johnson's  multi- 
billion- dollar  war  on  poverty. 

The  initial  authorizations  for  imple- 
menting the  Dangerous  Drug  Act  and 
the  Narcotic  Act  come  to  about  $20  mil- 
lion and  the  firearms  bill,  when  enacted, 
will  cost  several  additional  millions. 

These  are  sums  which  dwarf  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

But,  these  are  sums  that  we  have  been 
willing  to  authorize  to  prevent  more 
crime  and  delinquency,  to  protect  the 
100,000  drug  abusers  in  the  Nation,  to 
help  cure  the  60,000  narcotic  addicts  in 
the  Nation.  And.  hopefully  these  are 
sums  that  we  will  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent killing  and  maiming  of  over  100.000 
people  by  irresponsible  gunfire. 

I  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Juvenile  Deliquency  Subcommittee, 
which  has  played  a  major  role  in  draft- 
ing legislation  that  resulted  In  the  de- 
velopment of  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
grams to  protect  the  health  and  the  lives 
of  our  young  people  must  now  have  its 
own  relatively  small  budget  cut  by 
$35,000. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  action 
because  every  major  bill  before  Congress 
to  help  control  juvenile  delinquency  has 
had  its  origins  In  this  subcommittee. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  action 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  the  record  of 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  these 
legislative  accomplishments,  and  with  re- 
spect to  other  investigations  documented 
in  our  reports,  justifies  every  cent  of 
our  past  expenditures.  And.  I  respect- 
fully ask  that  this  be  considered  by  my 
dlstingiilshed  colleagues  as  we  deliberate 
the  subcommittee's  appropriation  for  the 
current  session. 

It  must  be  recognized,  as  we  move  for- 
ward In  our  fight  against  crime  and  de- 
linquency in  this  Nation,  that  there  is 
and  should  be  continuity  in  this  work, 
that  some  defeated  bills  of  yesterday  will 
be  the  new  laws  of  tomorrow  and  that 
some  of  the  broad,  basic  research  of  the 
past  is  vital  for  hammering  out  effective 
legislation  in  the  future. 

Today  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 


committee is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  continuity,  with  de- 
veloping new  legislation  based  on  past 
investigations  and  research,  and  with 
new  studies  that  must  uncover  the  causes 
of  the  staggering  increase  of  crime  and 
delinquency  over  the  past  decade. 

The  subcommittee  must  bring  to  a 
completion  its  work  on  the  firearms  con- 
trol bill. 

It  must  consider  new  controls  over 
LSD  and  other  mind-altering  drugs. 

It  must  carry  on  the  investigation  of 
auto  theft,  the  one  youthful  criminal  act 
that  is  playing  havoc  with  our  courts 
and  correctional  institutions. 

It  must  study  the  deficiencies  in  our 
courts  and  treatment  institutions  for 
young  offenders. 

It  must  study  the  new  forms  of  violent 
crimes  among  teenagers  and  young 
adults  and  the  causes  of  these  crimes. 

And.  it  must  seek  legislation  to  get  at 
the  roots  of  the  traffic  in  pornographic 
literature  into  American  homes  and  at 
the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  from  across  our  borders. 
Particularly  In  the  wake  of  President 
Johnson's  messages  on  crime  and  on  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  which  he  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  week,  this  body  is  called 
upon  to  assume  new  responsibilities  in 
the  war  against  crime  and  delinquency. 
The  President's  messages  parallel 
closely  the  subcommittee's  program  of 
activities  which  I  submitted  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  January.  But  the 
administration's  proposals  will  require 
that  we  extend  our  inquiries  in  some  of 
these  fields  and  that  we  hold  additional 
hearings  on  some  of  the  measures  ad- 
vanced by  the  President. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  the  sub- 
committee returned  $15,000  to  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  This  money 
was  earmarked  for  our  investigation  of 
juvenile  and  young  adult  correctional 
institutions.  This  is  an  inquiry  that  con- 
fronts us  In  the  present  session  but  we 
needed  the  funds  eliminated  by  the  Rules 
Committee  to  accomplish  this. 

This  Is  an  area  of  congressional  action 
that  was  called  for  In  the  President's 
message  on  crime. 

And,  this  is  an  inquiry  that  we  must 
have  to  begin  the  long  overdue  job  of 
Improving  our  correctional  systems 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Even  though  our  program  In  1967  will 

be  broader  than  In  1966.  I  asked  for  the 

same  appropriation  I  requested  last  year. 

Now,  we  find  that  we  will  get  $35,000 

less. 

I  protest  this  cut.  because  I  find  no 
resison  for  It.  It  will  curtail  some  of  our 
work  and  It  will  be  the  children  of  this 
Nation  who  will  be  the  poorer  for  It.  I 
certainly  protest  any  further  reduction 
In  our  appropriation. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  our  needs  and 
to  outline  our  accomplishments.  I  ask 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  consider 
these  remarks  and  to  approve  the  com- 
mittee's appropriation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  heard  practically  the  same 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures.  He  referred  to  the  many 
bills  that  will  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  hearings.    This 
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Siibcommlttee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
was  created  In  1953.  I  can  wall  remem- 
ber the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  late  Mr.  Hendrlckson.  He 
asked  that  this  committee  be  formed. 
When  he  presented  the  resolution  in 
1953.  I  quote  from  the  CoNqRzssioNAL 
Recoko: 


Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  m^y  we  have 
an  explanation  of  tlie  recolutlon?) 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
gladly  explain  this  resolution.  Itjauthorlzed 
a  study  of  Juvenile  delinquency.!  its  causes 
and  contributing  factors  throi^hout  the 
country  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  piupose  oi  the  study 
Is  to  suggest  in  a  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Senate  no  later  than  January  31.  1954, 
such  legislation  as  may  be  fotind  to  be 
appropriate. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  the  foUowlng 
colloquy:  i 

Mr.  Ellender.  Since  the  Senate*  from  New 
Jersey  Is  the  author  of  this  resolution  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  be  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  I  hopfe  so  and  I 
hope  he  will  come  to  the  SenateJ  next  year 
without  a  request  for  more  funds.  ' 

Mr.  Henderickson.  I  sincerely  ^ope  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  before  the  Senate  and  re- 
port exactly  the  result  the  Seiktor  from 
Louisiana  wishes.  ] 

In  the  colloquy  the  following  itatement 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jerseir  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  second  session  of  the  83d  Congress: 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  thit  If  I  may 
have  the  prlvUege  of  serving  on  ti  e  subcom- 
mittee, we  shall  not  use  all  of  tbe  $44,000 
because  I  think  we  shall  recelva^ald  from 
agencies  of  the  States  and  from  i.gencles  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  will  make 
unnecessary  the  employment  of  a  1  the  con- 
templated personnel. 

He  further  quotes: 

I  can  give  assurance  with,  the 
Ing.  of  course,  that  I  shall  be  a 
the  subcommittee  ...  If  I  have 
fortune  to  be  a  member  of  It 
insist   that   we   complete   our 
time  mentioned. 


uiiderstand- 
fiember  of 
the  good 
It— tliat  I  shall 
v/ofk  by  the 


n  1953. 
the  time 


Mr.  President,  that  was  back 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     What  was 
mentioned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  During  that  session 
of  1953— $44,000  would  do  all  the  work. 

It  just  happened  that  the  liext  year. 
he  came  back  for  more.  I  with  to  say 
that  this  is  a  classic  example  of  a  tempo- 
rary committee  becoming  a  permanent 
fixture. 

According  to  a  tabulation  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  entire  amount  spent  on  thi^commit- 
tee  was  not  $44,000.  as  was  fl*st  asked 
but  through  the  89th  Congress 
amount  of  money  spent  was  $2,] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virglha.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana accept  a  correction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  BJit  I  am 
reading T 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  |  So  am  I. 
Was  that  not  the  figure  authorized  and 
■ot  the  amoimt  spent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  the  top. 
It  says.  "Funds  authorized  land  ex- 
pended"   I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
but 

Mr.  ELLENDER: 


the 
l!98,159.82. 


Funds  authorized  and  expended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  In- 
quiries Into  matters  relating  to  the  judiciary. 

That  is  what  I  am  reading  from. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Here  Is 
the  $2,198,159.82. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  the 
Senator  has  stated,  but  then  tt  goes  on 
to  a  check  issued  basis  as  of  Febniary  20, 
1967,  and  it  shows  expenditures  of  a  total 
of  $2,074,828. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Actual  expenditures, 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  not  attempting  to  criti- 
cize the  figures  given,  he  merely  wants  to 
make  them  accurate;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Exactly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  it  is  $2,100,000 
or  $2  million  even.  The  fact  is  it  began 
as  a  $44,000  program,  to  be  in  existence 
only  temporarily,  and  has  grown  Into  a 
$2  million  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  began  in  1953 
with  $44,000.  In  1954  it  was  $175,000 
plus.  In  1955.  it  was  $155,000  plus.  And 
so  on  down  the  line  until  1967 — this 
year — the  amount  asked  for  is  $225,000. 
That  is  a  projected  amount.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  has  increased  from 
1953  from  4  to  20  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  committees  sim- 
ply expand  as  they  go  on  and  get  into 
more  and  more  work.  I  know  that  there 
must  be  duplication  among  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  remembers  when  one  of  the 
subcommittees  headed  by  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  criminal  laws  and  procedures 
pointed  out  that  the  President  would 
send  up  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  leg- 
islation on  criminal  law.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  now  going  to  take  juris- 
diction of  that  and  I  was  wondering 
what 


Mr.  DODD.    Just  a  minute- 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures Committee,  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittees, which  have  been  granted  fimds, 
will  barge  in  and  do  much  of  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Mr.  DODD.    May  I  answer  now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
have  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  resolutions  estab- 
lishing these  various  subcommittees  con- 
tain no  conflict.  They  are  considered  at 
length.  You  will  find  no  history  of  om 
committee  barging  in  on  the  work  of  the 
others. 

And,  I  should  like  to  point  out  also,  one 
factor  which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  overlooked.  Since  I  be- 
came chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
which  is  of  course  the  only  time  I  can 
speak  for  it — I  was  not  even  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1953,  not  by  a  good  margin — but 
in  1961  we  asked  for  $198,000  and  we 
spent  $191,000.  In  1962  we  asked  for  the 
same  amount  and  we  spent  $182,000. 

In  1963.  we  requested  $188,000  and  we 
spent  $186,000.  In  1964,  we  again  asked 
for  $188,000  but  in  the  middle  of  that 
year,  the  Senator  will  remember  that 


employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
received  the  most  substantial  pay  in- 
crease in  many  years  and  this  resulted  in 
our  asking  for  an  addition  of  $17,000  to 
cover  salaries  of  the  staff  who  had  been 
voted  the  pay  raise  by  Congress.  This 
happened  to  every  other  subcommittee, 
certainly  of  course  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Thus  it  has  gone.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  these  figures,  this  is  the  fact  of 
the  matter.  In  1966  we  asked  for  $260.- 
000  for  our  activities,  and  $20,000  was  to 
pay  for  salaries  for  two  minority  ap- 
pointees. I  do  not  object  to  their  ap- 
pointment. I  think  our  members  are 
hard  working  and  are  entitled  to  it,  but 
they  have  asked  for  assistance  and  it 
makes  sense  to  me  because  the  burden 
of  the  work  on  the  committee  is  very 
heavy. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  have  granted  four  author- 
ized Federal  pay  raises,  which  has 
amounted  to  a  total  of  30.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
professional  staff  during  the  past  6  years. 

An  additional  $20,000  has  been  added 
to  satisfy  the  request  of  the  minority  for 
representation  on  the  subcommittee. 

This  means  that  last  year,  compared 
to  1961.  when  I  became  chairman,  we 
operated  with  essentially  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  face  of  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  salaries,  a  $20,000  in- 
crease in  allowances  for  the  minority 
and  only  a  20-percent — $40.000 — increase 
in  the  overall  subcommittee  budget. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  to  the  coun- 
try's crime  and  delinquency  problem,  I 
think  we  should  be  getting  more  money 
today  instead  of  less. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  how  many 
minority  members  are  on  this  committee 
now? 

Mr.  DODD.    Three. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Three.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator providing  for  more? 

Mr.  DODD.  We  have  not  asked  to 
make  provision  for  any  more;  so.  there- 
fore, my  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  ask- 
ing for  $225,000  In  order  to  pay  the  20 
employees? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  that  is  right.  And 
also  for  the  costs  of  Investigations, 
studies,  hearings,  stenographic  report- 
ing, and  all  the  things  which  have  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  this 
amoxmt  of  money,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  Is  not  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  at  all.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  report  just  made  public  by  the  Crime 
Commission.  On  many,  many  pages  will 
be  found  references  to  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee.  That  is  where  a  lot  of 
their  information  came  from.  I  think 
the  subcommittee  has  done  more  funda- 
mental, hard,  rockbottom  work  on  this 
subject  of  delinquency  than  any  other 
body  that  I  know  of  In  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

We  have  had  some  of  the  best  advice 
and  some  of  the  best  people  working  for 
us;  and  we  have  obtained  results. 

Here  is  this  massive  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  Senator  talks 
about  former  Senator  Hendrickson  of 
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New  Jersey  asking  for  this  small  amount 
of  money.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that 
the  problem  in  1952  and  1953  was  noth- 
ing Uke  It  is  in  1967.  It  simply  cannot 
be  compared,  because  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  has  mushroomed 
around  us  since  that  time. 

We  have  tried  to  fight  for  statutes  to 
help  us  resolve  this  problem.  For  In- 
stance, the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  was 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  out  of  this  subcommittee.  My.  how 
the  drug  industry  fought  that  act  under 
the  table. 

I  have  never  talked  about  this  publicly 
before,  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  not  talked 
about  all  of  this  before,  of  how  much  our 
subcommittee  has  been  wracked  at  every 
turn  by  opposition.  I  tell  the  Senate  that 
the  subcommittee  has  members  on  it  who 
are  the  most  efficient,  hard-working 
members  I  have  ever  known. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the 
Chamber.  They  will  all  tell  us  that  the 
subcommittee  should  go  on  and  should 
not  be  slashed  at  In  this  form. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
comments  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee for  only  about  a  year  and  a 
half  now,  but  during  that  period  of  time 
I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
caliber  of  the  subcommittee's  work,  the 
dedication  of  the  chairman,  and  the  com- 
petency of  the  staff  Itself. 

I  would  certainly  think  that.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  we  would  be  re- 
minded of  our  responsibility  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime,  it  has  been  dramatically 
made  clear  during  this  past  weekend, 
when  we  had  the  release  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  of  its 
study,  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society."  Chapter  HI  of  the  report,  re- 
lating to  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
among  youth,  reads,  in  part: 

America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  Is 
to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime.  In  1965  a  majority  of  all  arrests  for 
major  crimes  against  property  were  of  people 
under  21,  as  were  a  substantial  minority  of 
arrests  for  major  crimes  against  the  person. 
The  recidivism  rates  for  young  offenders  are 
higher  than  those  for  any  other  age  group. 
A  substantial  change  in  any  one  of  these 
figures  would  make  a  substantial  change  In 
the  toUl  crime  figures  for  the  nation. 

Throughout  the  report  there  Is  re- 
peated reference  to  the  problems  of  juve- 
nile unrest,  delinquency,  and  youth 
crime,  and  many  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  relate  directly  to 
means  for  alleviating  these  problems.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
crime  should  take  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  report.  I  think  we  will  realize 
that  there  are  many  suggestions  made  in 
that  comprehensive  report  which  will  be 
food  for  future  legislation. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  when  we  have  had  a 


chance  to  delve  into  the  matter,  the  sub- 
committee, which  has  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  unrest  among  the  young,  will 
be  able  to  propose  legislation  which  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  crime  among  young 
people — for  example,  firearms  legislation, 
which  I  have  been  interested  in,  and  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
been  the  principal  spokesman. 

Again  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  subcommittee  has  em- 
barked into  an  extremely  important  and 
fruitful  undertaking.  I  think  the  re- 
quests of  the  committee  are  completely 
reasonable  and  justifiable.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  our  work.  Without  him 
we  could  not  have  accomplished  anything 
near  what  we  have  been  able  to  do.  He 
has  been  a  stalwart  on  the  committee  in 
all  its  work. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  wish  to  join  my 
chairman  in  this  request.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  him.  Back  In  1952  or  1953, 
was  there  any  problem  on  the  campuses 
or  In  the  cities  of  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  drugs,  or  LSD? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. The  problem  was  nowhere  near 
what  It  is  today.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  we  have  run  Into  this 
problem  on  our  college  campuses. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  serious  social 
problems  of  the  day? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  well  know  it.  The  Sen- 
ator has  chaired  some  of  these  hearings 
that  we  have  been  having,  going  into  that 
question.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  LSD. 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Is  it  not  also  a  fact 

that  drug  addiction  has  not  disappeared? 

Mr.  DODD.    It  certainly  has  not. 

Mr.  BURDICK.    And  is  not  that  one 

of  the  most  serious  social  problems  of 

this  Nation? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  one  of  the  gravest 
problems,  and  a  growing  problem. 

I  have  never  suggested  that  what  our 
committee  does  will  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem- but  if  the  committee  had  not 
worked  as  hard  as  It  has,  only  heaven 
knows  what  would  have  happened. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  mean  it  when  I  say 
that  he  has  been  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  We  have  had 
a  wonderful  subcommittee,  with  mem- 
bers dedicated  to  their  work  and  diligent 
in  holding  hearings.  It  Is  an  excellent 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  request  for  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  raises  his 
voice  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Although  this 
may  sound  self-serving,  coming  from  a 


member  of  the  committee,  I  think,  if 
someone  were  interested  in  history,  that 
20  or  40  years  from  now — unless  there  Is 
a  cure  for  juvenile  delinquency  on  the 
horizon — anyone  reading  what  has  been 
going  on  would  wonder  what  the  fuss 
was  all  about.  History,  and  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  likely  will  be  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  guided  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

This  is  a  subcommittee  which  I  serve 
on  with  some  reluctance.  I  happen  to 
have  eight  children.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  to  know  that  there 
is  not  any  magic  formula  to  know  that 
child  will  become  an  adult  without  of- 
fending grievously  the  notion  of  what  our 
society  will  require  of  a  good  citizen. 
So  if  one  of  ours  slips,  I  will  be  more  im- 
comfortable,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  what  we  do  on 
our  subcommittee  will  guarantee  parents 
that  their  children  will  come  through  as 
expected,  but.  in  support  of  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  would 
say  that  we  would  be  subject  to  some 
criticism,  I  think,  by  parents  of  this 
country  for  what  may  tragically  occur 
in  the  next  9  or  10  years  if  we  do  not  do 
what  we  can.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator.    I 
appreciate  what  he  says.    He  has  been 
of  great  assistance  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  have   a  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Carl  Perian 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  Mr.  Perian  is  staff 
director  of  the  subcommittee.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Perian  is  highly  qualified  to  work  in 
this  field  as  are  all  of  the  professional 
staff  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
They  have  all  had  training  and  experi- 
ence in  criminology,  law,  probation, 
criminal  investigation,  and  even  child 
psychology.  It  is  a  well-rounded  staff 
and  I  think  they  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned hearings.  How  many  hearings 
have  been  held? 

Mr.  DODD.  AU  together,  over  how 
long  a  period? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  last  year. 
Mr.  DODD.  Fifteen  days.  There  were 
a  total  of  49  witnesses  heard.  That  is  a 
good  number  of  hearings,  with  49  wit- 
nesses. I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have 
done  more.  There  is  much  preliminary 
staff  work  to  be  done  before  we  get  into 
that  type  of  hearings.  Witnesses  can- 
not be  called  without  first  doing  pre- 
liminary work.    It  takes  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  were  the 
hearings  on  the  firearms  bill? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  the  gun  bill  was 
fully  heard  in  1965. 

Everyone  knows  all  the  facts  that  need 
to  be  known  pro  and  con  with  respect  to 
that  bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
well  knows  what  my  attitude  is. 

The  Senator  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chief  of 
police  of  New  Orleans,  who  seems  to  be 
interested  in  our  work.    He  said  he  is 
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undertaking  a  survey  of  the  ipall  order 
gun  business  and  wants  our  he  p  and  co- 
operation. We  shall  give  that  t4  him ;  the 
Senator  can  be  sure  of  that.  The  New 
Orleans  police  department  if  a  good 
police  department.  I  mention  this  only 
because  this  Is  the  kind  of  thin^  we  want 
to  do.  We  must  ascertain  this  facts  in 
as  many  places  throughout  th;  country 
as  we  can.  We  do  not  have  a  large  en- 
ough staff  to  devote  as  much  ;ime  to  it 
as  we  shouid  like,  so  we  must  r  ;ly  on  re- 
ports like  that  of  the  good  chie  '  of  police 
of  New  Orleans.  I  picked  hin  out  be- 
cause I  thought  the  Senator  f n  im  Louis- 
iana would  be  interested  to  hear  that 
that  police  department  is  intere  3ted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  hav(>  said  on 
many  occasions,  the  problem  of  child  de- 
linquency will  not  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion; It  is  at  home  where  it  wil  have  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  wrrect  in 
the  last  analysis:  but  there  is  mu:;h  to 
be  done  to  help  to  prevent  Jt  on  the 
streets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How?  It  lannot  be 
done  by  legislation.  There  are  enough 
laws  on  the  statute  books  now  to  deal 
with  such  problems,  if  those  laws  were 
enforced. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  has  not  been  en- 
tirely true.  We  did  not  have  a  d  rug  abuse 
act  until  recently.  It  is  sometjiing  new, 
designed  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
misuse  of  amphetamines  ami  barbi- 
turates, j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  n^. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  new  in  thd  last  few 
years.  That  problem  could  ntot  be  re- 
solved In  the  home. 

A  drug  manufacturer  shipped  one  class 
of  these  drugs  to  a  village  lu  Mexico 
having  200  inhabitants.  Hurdreds  of 
thousands  of  these  pills  werq  shipped 
there.  When  our  staff  investigated,  they 
found  that  the  manufacturer  has  shipped 
to  that  village  in  Mexico  enough  pills  to 
put  all  of  Mexico,  indeed  all  jof  South 
America,  to  sleep.  j 

They  found  that  these  pills  wlere  being 
sent  to  Mexico  by  the  carload  p.nd  then 
smuggled  back  across  the  Mexl(}o-United 
States  boundary  and  peddled  tb  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools. 

The  Senator  can  talk  all  he'  want  to 
about  training  in  the  home:  but  if  the 
Government  does  not  step  In  to  help, 
nothing  will  be  done  to  reducej  Juvenile 
delinquency.  We  have  had  a  hkrd  time. 
The  drug  manufacturers  fought  hard  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  bi|l.  They 
backed  away  because  they  did  hot  want 
to  have  a  full  floor  debate.  Thkt  is  why 
the  bill  Is  on  the  statute  book^  It  will 
help  the  parents  of  the  country;  in  their 
homes,  to  see  to  it  that  their  [  children 
grow  up  right  and  do  not!  become 
addicted  to  dreadful  drugs.  Th^se  prob- 
lems cannot  be  cured  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  the  committee  haa^  reduced 
the  amount  from  $260,000  to  !$225,000. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as 


On  page  2,  lines  19  through  22 
the  entire  section  3  and  insert  the 
language    Instead:     "The    comml 


follows: 

itrlke  out 

following 

ttee    shall 


make  Its  flnal  report  together  with  Its  recom- 
medatlons  for  legislation,  as  It  deems  advis- 
able, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968,  at 
which  time  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  shall  be  terminated 
insofar  as  additional  funds  shall  be  re- 
quested." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  that 
would  be  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  reducing  the 
amount? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Without  objection,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simply  to 
terminate  this  subcommittee  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  That  is,  the  amendment 
provides  that  a  report  must  be  made  on 
or  before  January  31,  1968,  at  which  time 
the  committee  will  be  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary can  barge  here  and  barge  there,  and 
take  over  work  for  each  other.  We  have 
on  the  statute  books,  I  think,  very  good 
drug  addiction  laws.  What  we  lack  is 
good  enforcement  of  those  laws.  As  I 
have  stated,  I  believe  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures— which  has  been  created  and 
which  has  received  money  to  carry  on 
its  work— is  capable  of  looking  into  laws 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  in  this  case  as  well  as  others, 
the  chairmen  of  various  subcommittees 
have  gone  all  over  the  lot  and  gotten  into 
many  fields  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  served  by  other  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

As  I  have  often  said,  child  delinquency 
will  never  be  cured,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it,  unless  action  begins  in  the 
home.  In  my  humble  judgment,  it  would 
be  well  that  any  proposals  submitted  to- 
ward making  more  laws,  or  making  exist- 
ing laws  more  effective,  be  considered  by 
other  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  repeat,  the  pu.TX)se  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  simply  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I 
believe  it  has  served  its  purpose,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  proceed  first? 

Mr.  DODD.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  subcommittee  has  done 
excellent  work  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  sub- 
ject which  he  has  been  studying  un- 
doubtedly Is  a  very  important  one  to  our 
country.  Unless  you  have  obedience  to 
law  and  order,  you  have  anarchy;  and 
with  anarchy  comes  the  loss  of  liberty. 
When  the  lawless  are  permitted  to  rule, 
democracy  fails.  You  cannot  have  with- 
in a  democracy  any  segment  that  Is  more 
powerful  than  the  government  Itself;  for 
when  that  occurs,  government  becomes 


subordinate,  and  the  lawless  become  su- 
preme. There  must  always  be  supremacy 
of  the  law,  for  when  supremacy  of  the 
law  fails,  democracy  goes  out  the  win- 
dow. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  work.  But  one  can- 
not lightly  cast  aside  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this 
committee  has  been  in  existence  for  13 
years.  It  started  out  with  the  commit- 
ment that  it  would  file  its  final  report  in 
the  session  of  Congress  beginning  in 
1953.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  was  not  here  at  that  time. 
But  that  session  passed,  other  sessions 
have  come  and  gone,  and  the  committee 
is  still  in  existence. 

Some  constructive  work,  of  course,  has 
been  done.  More  work  may  need  to  be 
done.  But  I  now  wish  to  state  my  think- 
ing on  what  has  been  said  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Are  we  able  to  make  our  people  ethical 
and  moral  by  the  passing  of  laws?  My 
own  answer  is  that  that  will  not  achieve 
the  end.  The  breakdown  in  law  and 
morality  has  come  about  because  there 
is  a  breakdown  of  the  home.  One  out 
of  four  of  our  families  in  this  country  is 
breaking  up  through  divorce:  and  when 
divorce  invades  the  home,  the  children 
become  deprived  of  a  guidance  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  building  of  charac- 
ter and  morality. 

I  cannot  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  say 
better  than  by  relating  to  the  Senators 
on  the  floor  a  case  which  came  before 
me  while  I  presided,  for  2  years,  In  the 
divorce  court  of  Cleveland. 

A  contest  developed  between  a  mother 
and  a  father  for  the  custody  of  a  12- 
year-old  boy.  The  father  asked  for  cus- 
tody. The  mother  made  a  similar  re- 
quest. 

I  set  the  case  down  for  hearing.  The 
mother  came  in  with  her  lawyer  and  the 
father  came  In  with  his  lawyer.  Young 
Mikie,  the  12-year-old  boy  who  was  in- 
volved, sat  in  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the 
room.  The  principal  contestants  sat  at 
the  trial  table. 

Under  the  Ohio  law.  when  the  evi- 
dence proves  that  both  parents  are  quali- 
fied for  the  custody — that  is,  that  they 
are  not  drunkards  and  that  they  have  a 
semblance  of  morale  decency — the  judge 
must  ask  the  child:  "With  whom  do  you 
want  to  live?" 

The  mother  proved  that  she  was  quali- 
fied. The  father  offered  testimony  that 
he  was  qualified.  Finally  it  fell  upon 
me  to  call  Mikie  to  the  witness  stand. 
He  took  the  stand  and  I  asked  him: 
"What  is  your  name?  How  old  are  you? 
What  school  do  you  go  to?  What  is 
your  teacher's  name?" 
.  I  tried  to  put  the  boy  in  a  comfortable 
mental  state.  I  said  to  him:  "Mikie.  do 
you  know  why  I  have  called  you  to  the 
stand?" 

The  boy  said:  "Yes." 

I  asked  him:  "Why?" 

He  replied:  "You  want  me  to  tell  with 
whom  I  want  to  live,  whether  It  is  my 
father  or  mother." 

I  said,  "That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you. 
With  whom  do  you  want  to  live?"  He 
replied:  "With  both." 

He  needed  both.    He  needed  the  firm 
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hand  of  the  father  and  the  guiding  and 
loving  hand  of  the  mother,  but  he  is  not 
to  have  them. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 

Mikie.  , 

I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  concurs 
with  what  the  Senator  said,  that  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  rebuild  the  family  life 
of  our  people. 

If  one  out  of  four  marriages  breaks  up 
in  divorce,  immorality  and  indifference 
to  law  and  order  will  spread  everywhere. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  ought 
to  be  asked,  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  answer  them. 

Some  of  the  questions  are : 

"When  did  this  problem  on  the  cam- 
puses begin? 

"Why  are  students  defiant  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  managers  and  administra- 
tors of  the  campuses? 

"Has  this  disorder,  violence,  and  chal- 
lenge to  authority  had  its  inception  with- 
in the  last  several  years?" 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.      Mr.    President,    we 
ought  to  search  our  minds  and  ask  our- 
selves : 

"When  did  the  situation  become  acute, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  it? 

"Have  public  officials  encouraged 
demonstrations? 

"Have  they  urged  civil  disobedience  to 
achieve  their  ends? 

"Have  we  had  marches  generally  that 
have  caused  individuals  to  believe  that 
they  can  proceed  with  demonstrations 
and  achieve  their  objectives  contrary  to 
the  will  of  those  in  authority? 

"What  about  public  officials  enjoying 
Immunity    from    criminal    prosecution 
when  other  citizens  are  brought  to  ac- 
count for  their  offenses?" 
That  is  happening  day  after  day. 
We  should  ask  our  ourselves: 
"What  about  blaming  the  police  for 
brutality  in  every  civil  disobedience  that 
arises  and  exculpating  the  participants 
In  the  demonstrations? 

"What  about  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  have  thrown  a  barrier 
of  protection  around  the  criminal  and 
thereby  lessened  the  defense  and  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent  victim?" 

These  are  the  things  that  are  signifi- 
cant. Laws  can  be  passed,  and  I  believe 
we  will  pass  them,  but  over  and  above 
everything  else  there  must  be  a  re- 
awakening of  the  moral  fabric  of  our 
country  if  law  and  order  is  to  be 
preserved. 

I  would  say  that  law  and  order  must  be 
enforced  everywhere  by  the  courts. 

We  had  a  strike  against  the  metropoli- 
tan transportation  system  in  New  York 
last  year.  Ten  million  people  were  af- 
fected. An  order  was  served  upon  the 
union  leaders  telling  them  to  quit  their 
strike.  The  leader  of  the  imion  tore  up 
the  order. 
The  strike  was  finished.    What  hap- 


pened' Did  anybody  bring  them  into 
court  and  say :  "You  challenged  law  and 
order"?    Not  a  single  one  did  so. 

If  it  had  been  some  little  Negro  boy 
that  had  stolen  an  automobile,  he  would 
have  been  before  that  court  without  any 
hesitation  whatsoever. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana with  respect  to  this  amendment 
that  he  make  the  termination  date  1 
year  beyond  that  which  he  has  suggested. 
That  will  give  full  time  to  act  in  the 

matter.  ,^     ^  ^  ^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  bind  the  91st  Congress.  I 
am  trying  to  terminate  the  matter 
within  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  feel  that  this  should 
be  terminated.  That  is  with  full 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut has  been  doing  a  great  job,  and  I 
have  been  a  sponsor  on  some  of  the  pro- 
posals that  he  has  advanced.  The  Sena- 
tor need  not  express  himself  on  this. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  to.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gracious  thoughts  of  the  Sena- 
tor, but  I  wish  he  would  vote  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  committee. 
I  am  sick  of  being  loved  to  death. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  will  continue  for  this  year.  It 
would  end,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  on  January  31, 1968. 

Mr  DODD.  That  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  this  committee  and  its 
whole  program  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  do  anything  about  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  would  delight  a  lot  of  the  enemies  of 
the  committee,  and  perhaps  that  is  what 
is  desired.  However,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  feel  very  good  about  it. 

If  any  committee  in  the  Senate  ever 
did  its  work  well,  it  has  been  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  results  show  it. 

It  should  certainly  never  be  wiped  out 
in  this  fashion.  I  certainly  hope  that 
will  not  occur.  It  would  be  a  disaster  in 
my  opinion,  a  disaster  on  the  whole  front 
of  delinquency  control  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  fighting. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  figure 
as  I  understand  it,  is  $225,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ^    . 

Mr  HART.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  thinks  that  between  now  and  the 
expiration  date  suggested  by  the  amend- 
ment. January  1968.  we  will  have  ex- 
hausted our  efforts  and  achieved  suc- 
cess in  one  very  little  narrow  effort  that 
we  are  undertaking— the  matter  of  de- 
veloping—through whatever  fashion  we 
can— a  really  effective  automotive  igni- 
tion protection  device. 

Before  some  Senator  jumps  up  and 
asks  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  ju- 
venile delinquency,  I  would  point  out 
that  one-fifth  of  all  the  kids  in  our 
State  training  schools  are  there  because 
they  stole  a  car. 

Before  somebody  jumps  up  and  sug- 
gests that  the  Criminal  Law  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  can  han- 
dle the  matter,  we  must  think  of  the 
number  of  servicemen  who  are  in  trouble 


and  disgraced  because  a  car  was  sitting 
out  in  the  parking  lot. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  The  hard 
truth  is  that  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Subcommittee  is  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  come  up  with  an  answer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  an  answer  in 
sight.  But  I  would  ask  my  chairman  if 
he  sees  any  indication  that  it  can  be 
completed  before  the  termination  sug- 
gested here. 

Remember,  too,  that  75  percent  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  Federal 
juvenile  delinquents  are  Federal  juvenile 
delinquents  because  they  stole  a  car  and 
drove  it  across  a  State  line.  The  parent 
could  have  lectured  just  as  strongly  and 
given  just  as  strong  an  example  over  15 
years  as  a  partnt  humanly  could;  but  if 
the  car  sits  there  and  if  it  is  easy  to  jump 
the  ignition,  and  if  four  kids  are  there 
and  they  are  going  to  bring  it  back  in 
an  hour,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
heartbreaks  in  some  very  good  homes. 

If  we  can  come  up  with  an  answer  to 
this  one  problem,  at  $225,000  or  10  times 
that,  the  value  in  terms  of  family  life, 
as  well  as  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tions, will  be  more  than  compensated. 
Mr  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  wiil  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about 
the  needed  changes  that  will  reduce  our 
auto  theft  problem.  And  on  yet  another 
front,  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  get 
at  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
malls  for  the  distribution  of  pornograph- 
ic matter,  which  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation.  We  re- 
ceive letters  of  complaint  every  day  from 
parents  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
just  started  on  this  problem  by  trying  to 
get  better  control  over  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  these  matters  will  go  by  the 
board  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Crime 
Commission  released  its  report  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  dealing  with  every  aspect  of 
the  crime  and  delinquency  problem 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  can  go  down  page  by  page  in  this 
document  and  identify  sections  that 
have  their  bases  on  the  investigations 
and  the  reports  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  section  in 
the  Commission's  report  deahng  with 
firearms  control,  dealing  with  drug  con- 
trol, dealing  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics, 
and  dealing  with  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  delinquency  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  all  these  areas,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  has  set  forth  new 
findings,  unavaUable  from  any  other 
source,  that  have  set  the  pace  and  lead 
the  way  to  new  thinking,  new  poUcies, 
and  new  developments  in  the  crime  con- 

trnl  fie'd.  ^     ^^ 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  consider  these 
contributions  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  as  they  vote  on 
our  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  legislation  which  was 
either  enacted  into  law  or  passed  by  the 
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Senate  which  was  acted  on,  b]r  this  sub- 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 
Subcommittee  Legislation  Pass^  Into  Law 

YEAB    19S5 

S.   600— A   bill   to  amend   title 
United  States  Code,  relating  to 
and  transportation  of  obscene  makter 
ings  held  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
committee  in   1955.  and  reportec . 
This  bill  was  passed  and  became 
95,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session,  anc 
by  the  President  on  June  28,  1955 

YEAB    1QS7 

S.  1659 — A  bill  to  enact  the  TJhlform  Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement  of  Support  Act  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Introduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  hearings  by  the  Juvenile  Itelinquency 
Subcommittee:  referred  to  the  Gonmittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Passed  the  Senate; 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  July  10, 
1957.     ( Public  Law  85-94 ) 


TEAK    1958 
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18.  United 


»nd  agreed 
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S.  2558— A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Interstate  traffic 
in  switchblade  Itnlves  and  to  prsvent  these 
instruments  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Juveniles.  Introduced  as  a  result! 
by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subfcommittee; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Hearings  we^e  held  and 
the  bill  was  reported  favorably 
the  Senate:  signed  Into  law  by  thje  President 
on  August  12,  1958.     (Public  Lav    85-623) 

S.  3667— A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  or  causing  the  delivery 
by  mail  of  obscene  matter  to  mirors. 
ators  Kefauver  and  Langer;  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  HR.  6239,  a 
similar  bill  which  had  passed  th»  House  of 
Representatives,  was  also  referred 
ate  Committee  on  the  Judlclan :  this  bill 
(HR.  6239)  was  amended.  Incorpsratlng  the 
provisions  of  S.  3667,  and  reported 
the  amended  bill  passed  the  Senate:  the 
House  disagreed  with  the  Senate  ai  nendments 
and  the  measure  went  to  conference:  the 
conference  report  was  submitted 
to  by  both  Houses:  signed  Into 
President  on  August  28,  1958.  (fubllc  Law 
85-796) 

TEAB    1061 

S.  802— A  bill  to  provide  Federa 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
Juvenile      delinquency.        (Sena 
Kefauver,  Carroll,  and  Hart 
Committee  on   Labor   and   Public 
Reported  to  Senate  as  S.  279  on 
Senate  Report  144.     Passed  Senate 
1961.  and  referred  to  House 
Education     and     Labor, 
charged.     Passed    House,    amended 
30.    1961.     Senate  agreed   to 
ments  September   U.   1961. 
tember  22,  1961.     (Public  Law "87 

S.  1953 — A  bill   to  amend  section 
title   18,    United   States   Code.   _. 
conviction  of  youth  offenders  re! 
probation.    Passed  into  law. 
(Public  Law  87-336) 

TEAK    1962 

S.  1691— A  bill  to  provide  that 
who  has  been  determined 
district  court  of  the  United 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  __. 
Attorney  General  for  observation 
Passed  into  law,  March  31, 1962, 
87^28) 

TEAK    1963 

S.  1319 — A  bill  to  amend  chaptei 
18.  United  States  Code,  with 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of 
ilnquents.     Passed    Into   law 
1963.   (PubUc  Law  88-251) 
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StTBCOMMlTTEE      LEGISLATION      WHICH      PASSED 

THE  Senate  or  Became  Public  Law — 1964, 
1965,  1966 

TEAR    1964 

S.  2628 — "Psychotoxlc  Drug  Control  Act  of 
1964".  Passed  the  Senate  August  15.  1964. 
and  referred  to  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1541 — A  bill  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  In  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adoption.  Passed  the  Senate,  September 
28,  1964. 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OP  LEGISLATION  ACTED  ON  BY 
THE  SENATE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE DURING  196S 

1.  "7965  Drug  Control  Amendments"  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-74) :  The  Subcommittee  devoted 
much  effort  to  the  final  passage  on  July  8, 
1965  of  the  "1965  Drug  Control  Amend- 
ments"— a  law  that  was  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee  after  several  years  of  Investi- 
gation Into  the  uncontrolled  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

2.  Exclusion  of  peyote  from  the  1965  drug 
amendments:  Further  Investigations  were 
conducted  with  respect  to  the  widespread 
smuggling  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
Into  this  country  from  abroad  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  developing  traffic  In  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs.  As  a  result  of  this  Inves- 
tigation the  1965  Drug  Control  Act  was 
amended  to  include  peyote  under  its  provi- 
sions. Further  legislation  Is  being  drafted 
to  cover  new  drugs  of  addiction  which  are 
not  Included  in  the  present  Federal  Law. 

3.  Interstate  adoption  legislation:  The 
Senate  passed  Subcommittee  Bill  S.  624.  the 
"Black  Market  Baby  Bill"  on  March  22,  1965. 

4.  "State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965":  The  Subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  regarding  the  Ad- 
ministration's Bill  S.  1592  which  proposes 
sweeping  revisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  Hearings  lasted  11  days  during  which 
48  witnesses  presented  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee.  Because  of  the  pointed  op- 
position to  this  measure  Its  consideration  In- 
volved a  large  amount  of  research,  travel, 
preparation  and  handling  of  correspondence 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee. 

5.  "The  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965":  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
Subcommittee  undertook  preparation  for  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  S.  2152,  "The  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965",  In- 
troduced by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration.  These  hearings  were  com- 
menced on  January  25,  1966  and  continued 
for  several  months  Into  1966. 

SirMM\RY  REPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  ACTED  ON  BY 
THE  SENATE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE   DURING    1966 

1.  "State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1966":  The  Subcommittee 
continued  to  consider  the  Administration's 
bill  S.  1592  which  proposed  sweeping  revi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Because 
of  the  pointed  opposition  to  this  measure  its 
consideration  Involved  a  large  amount  of  re- 
search, travel,  preparation  and  handling  of 
correspondence  by  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. This  effort  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
bin  by  the  Subcommittee. 

2.  "The  Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966"  (P.L.  89-793)  :  During  1966  the  Sub- 
committee held  12  days  of  hearings  V(rlth  re- 
spect to  S.  2152,  "The  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966."  Introduced  by  the 
Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Administration. 
This  measure  was  signed  into  law  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1966. 

3.  S.  3183 — A  Bill  Prescribing  Criminal 
Penalties  for  Illegal  Importation  of  Dangerous 
Drugs:  Based  on  Its  Investigations  the  Sub- 
committee prepared  this  legislation  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Chairman  to  reduce 
the  traffic  of  stimulant  and  depressant  drugs 
into  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 


Legislation  in  Preparation 


1.  Stricter  controls  over  the  handling  o] 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs:  Based 
on  extensive  hearings  In  1966,  on  the  increas- 
ing abuse  of  LSD  and  similar  substances, 
particularly  among  college  students,  the  Sub- 
committee Is  considering  strengthening  the 
provisions  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amend- 
ments pertaining  to  hallucinogenic  drugs. 
Such  new  amendments  to  this  law  would 
pertain  speclilcally  to  the  use  and  possession 
of  this  type  drug. 

2.  Legislation  to  help  prevent  auto  theft: 
In  1966,  the  Subcommittee  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  predominantly  youthful 
crime  of  auto  theft.  This  Investigation  has 
thus  far  resulted  In  legislative  proposals  to: 

(1)  Control  the  Interstate  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  master  auto  keys 

(2)  Require  built  In  anti-theft  devices  In 
newly  produced  automobiles 

(3)  Establish  more  effective  federal-stat* 
cooperation  and  treatment  programs  for 
handling  young  auto  theft  offenders 

3.  Le0slation  to  help  control  the  traffic  in 
pornographic  literature:  The  presently  un- 
controlled compilation  and  distribution  of 
mailing  lists  exposes  the  public.  Including 
one  million  young  children  in  1966  alone,  to 
a  large  amount  of  obscene  materials  dis- 
tributed through  the  malls  and  through 
mail-order  channels. 

The  subcommittee  presently  Is  drafting 
two  bills  In  this  area.  The  first  would  regu- 
late the  commerce  in  mailing  lists. 

The  second  would  provide  parents  and 
other  persons  who  received  pornographic  so- 
licitations In  the  mall  to  stop  this  practice 
through  a  series  of  Judicial  procedures  which 
would  be  effected  by  the  I*08t  Office 
Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  these  res- 
olutions last  week,  I  pointed  out  that 
there  were  39  resolutions  requesting 
funds  to  pay  employees  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  document  indi- 
cating the  number  of  employees  hired  by 
the  various  subcommittees.  For  1965, 
the  document  shows  349,  for  1966  it  shows 
413,  and  for  1967  it  shows  444,  plus  21 
permanent  employees  authorized  by  prior 
resolutions — a  total  of  465  employees,  in 
addition  to  the  150  that  are  authorized 
by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

On  another  page,  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  employees  on  each  standing 
committee  is  indicated,  and  I  gave  those 
figures  during  the  debate  last  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  in  support  of  the  statements 
that  I  made  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  employees 


1965 

1960 

1967 

\.  .\eronautics  nnd  Space 

5 
12 

6 

R 
30 

9 

25 
6 
4 

4 

10 

6 

8 

30 

16 

24 
11 
12 

4 
9 

4 

2.  Armed  Services 

10 

.1.  Pankins!  and  Currency 

4.  Housing  and  Trban  Affairs 

.=).  Commerce 

fi.  Forelpn  Policy 

10 

9 

34 

18 

7.  Permanent    Subcommittee  nn 
Investications        -        .... 

26 

S.  Executive  Reorganization 

0.  ForelRn  Aid  Kxpenditures 

10,  Research     and     Pevelopment 

PrrHTTnmR 

9 
10 

4 

11.  Intergovernmental  Relations.... 

9 

10 
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Practice    and 


12.  National  Security. 

13!  Interior 

Administrative 
Procedure.- 

Antitrust  and  Monopoly 

Constitution  <1  Rights 

Constitutir>nal  Amendments — 

Constitutional    Sepiiration    of 

Powers  (newsut'committeeol 


.Judiciary) 
1  La 


19.  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure.. 

?o!  Fe<ieral  Charters 

a.  Judicial  System 

22.  Immigration   and    Naturaliza- 

tion  - - 

23.  Internal  Security 

J4.  Juvenile  Delinquency 

25.  Penitentiaries 

as.  Patents .— 

27.  Refugees  and  Escapees 

ffi]  Statute  Revision  and  Codifica- 
tion  

29.  Trading  With  Enemy 

30.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Poverty  (new  subcommittee  of 

Labor  Committee) 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service... 

Public  Works - 

Privileges  and  Elections 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate... 

36.  Small  Business 

37.  Aging --- • 

38.  Migratory  Labor 

J9.  Finance 


1965 


9 
6 

11 
35 
16 


17 


1966 


9 
6 

12 

35 

16 

9 


7 

1 

15 

10 

32 

21 

'  0 

7 

7 


1967 


17 


Total. 


349 


413 


3 

8 

12 
34 

le 

9 


1 

IS 

10 

32 

20 

0 

6 

8 

3 
4 

23 

9 
14 

8 
7 
5 
11 
14 
7 
6 
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1  There  are  additionally  21  nermanent  employees  au- 
thorized by  prior  resolutions. 

Committee  employees,  permanently  author- 
ized  and  requested  by  resolution  for  period 
Feb.  1.  1967  to  Jan.  31, 1968,  and  additional 
committee  budget 


Committee 


Aeronautical  and  Space... 
Apiculture  and  Forestry. 

Armed  Services 

Banking  and  Currency — 
Commerce.. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Finance. 


Foreign  Relations 

Government  Operations. 

Interior  and  Insular 
Atfairs 


Judiciary 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service — 


Public  Works. 


Rules  and  Administration. 
Small  Business  (Select) . 
Aging  (Special) 


NumixT 
authorized 
and  re- 
quested 


14 

8  c.) 

10 

6  c.) 

20 

10  c.) 

29 

(18  p.,  11  c.) 

44 

(22  p.,  22  c.) 

10 


(6  p., 

(4p., 

(10  p., 


(4  p., 
(10  p., 
(12  p., 


.  6c.) 
22 

,  12  c.) 
34 

,22  c.) 
75 
(40  p.,  35  c.) 

18 

(8  p.,  10  c.) 

198 

(106  p.,  92  c.) 

50 

(24  p.,  26  c.) 


25 
13  c.) 

18 
10  c.) 

23 
12  c.) 

II 
5  c.) 

14 
7  c.) 


(12  p., 

(8  p., 

(11  p., 

(6  p., 

(7p., 


AdtUtional 
budget 


$50, 000. 00 


175,  000. 00 
248, 000. 00 
475,  000.  00 


196, 255. 80 
323, 127. 90 
967, 23a  09 


105. 000. 00 

2, 560, 897. 81 

632, 511. 60 


Totiil  authorized 

Employees  autlionzed  by 
1946  Reorganization  Act. 

Employees  author- 
ized by  special  reso- 
lution  

15  standing  committee 
emnloyees  (4  p.,  6  c; 

$179,506)... 

Appropri..ilion  Committee 
15  standine  comtnittee  ex- 
penses (510,000) 


Total  cost. 


615 
150 


465 


210, 479. 21 
165.  000. 00 
194. 230. 09 

145,  ooa  00 

200, 000. 00 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees,  the  latter  docu- 
ment shows  that  the  cost  of  the  em- 
ployees authorized  by  the  special  resolu- 
tions, aggregating  465  for  the  current 
year— that  is,  1967 — amounted  to 
$6,653,732.50,  and  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  by  the  15  stand- 
ing committees  for  the  regular  employees 
of  those  committees  aggregates  $2,692,- 
590;  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, $592,000;  for  the  15  standing  com- 
mittees with  expenses  for  printing — that 
is,  for  hearings— $150,000.  The  grand 
total  for  the  current  year,  1967,  is 
$10,088,322.50. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Are  we  operating 
under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
made  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  .ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  objecting? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  wish  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DODD.  And  that  will  be  by  voice 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  by  voice  vote.  The  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  has  been  rescinded. 

Mr.  DODD.  Could  we  have  that  vote 
now,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  asked  for  the 
floor. 


6, 6.«,  732.50 


2.692,590.00 
592,000.00 

150,000.00 


10,088,322.50 


"Predatory  pricing"  is  defined  and 
condemned  as  the  practice  of  instituting 
sales  "at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition." 

It  is  this  potential  destruction  of  com- 
petition that  disturbs  me,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  additional  legislative  steps 
must  be  taken  to  assist  in  containing  it. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  future  and 
the  very  existence  of  small  business  in 
this  country.  The  records  of  previous 
hearings  on  similar  bills  have  reflected 
many  examples  of  predatory  pricing  and 
their  destructive  results,  and  clearly  in- 
dicate the  need  for  adequate  private  ju- 
dicial relief.  The  businessman  of  to- 
morrow would  hardly  dare  to  venture 
new  capital  in  the  competitive  market 
without  better  protection  from  predatory 
pricing  raids  than  presently  exists. 

And,  finally,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  consumer  if  competi- 
tion continues  to  be  blighted  by  preda- 
tory pricing.  It  is  axiomatic  that  fair 
and  honest  price  competition  remains 
the  touchstone  upon  which  consumers 
may  reasonably  depend  for  fair  prices 
under  our  system.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  help  eliminate  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing factors  tc  that  blight.  Thus,  the  bill 
is  both  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  small  businessman.  The 
elimination  of  predatory  pricing  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  and  we  must  continu- 
ally guard  against  monopolistic  control 
of  our  economy.  In  my  opinion,  the 
enactment  of  S.  877  will  serve  these  im- 
portant purposes. 


PREDATORY  PRICING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  remains  a  firm  believer  in  a  fair  and 
broadly  competitive  capitalistic  system, 
and  the  preservation  of  that  system,  I 
am  happy  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  877,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]. 

I  have  done  so  because  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  do  much  to  help  preserve 
our  capitalistic  system  by  providing  a 
much  needed  and  effective  private  means 
of  dealing  with  predatory  pricing— a 
practice  already  outlawed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  two  an- 
niversaries this  week  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  commands  glory,  for  it  is  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  second  is  hardly  cause  for  celebra- 
tion, however,  for  it  is  22  years  this  week 
since  the  fate  of  Lithuania  was  sealed 
and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
millions  of  other  Eastern  European  peo- 
ple destroyed. 

For  just  23  years,  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  enjoyed  freedom  until  it  was 
snatched  from  them  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  in  the  United  States,  who  so  often 
take  freedom  for  granted,  should  heed 
the  example  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  stUl  cling  to  the  hope  that  their 
land  will  once  again  be  free,  even  though 
their  every  action  toward  freedom  in- 
vites persecution. 

It  is  well  for  the  United  States,  herself 
locked  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  Commu- 
nist aggression  far  from  her  shores,  to 
heed  and  take  heart  from  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  determination  still  burn- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. 

Would  that  we  could  offer  some  im- 
mediate hope  or  some  immediate  solu- 
tion to  their  enslavement.  However, 
immediate  or  not,  it  should  be  the  official 
policy  of  this  Government,  just  as  it  has 
been  the  sense  of  Congress,  to  free 
Lithuania  from   the   rule  of  tyranny. 
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Toward  that  end  we  join 
uanians  everywhere  in  the 
of  the  anniversary  of  their 
ence. 


with   Lith- 

^elebration 

independ- 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUmCY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coijisideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR. 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  reject*  d. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presiient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
vote  on  my  amendment  to  Sepate  Reso- 
lution 35,  the  Record  show  t^at  I  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER!  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  an  agreeing  to  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  35  >  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  la  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  JurlsdlcUona  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sena  De.  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  Juvenile 
deUnquency  In  the  United  States.  Including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  ,  uvenlle  de- 
linquency m  the  tJnlted  SUtes  ard  its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;  (b)  tt  e  adequacy 
of  existing  provisions  of  law,  incli  idlng  chap- 
ters 402  and  403  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  In  dealing  with  ysuthful  of- 
fenders of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sentences  Im- 
posed on,  or  other  correctional  astlon  taken 
with  respect  to.  youthful  offend  srs  by  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which 
Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thl«  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967.  to 
January  31.  1968,  Inclusive.  Is  aulhorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  11  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  othi  r  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  1  he  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  per)  ion  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  sheeted  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shallinot  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employte;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  hjeads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concernied,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlr 
utilize  the  reimbursable  service 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  ol 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  < 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  rei 
Ings.  together  with  Its  recommeiidationB  for 
legislation,  as  It  deems  advisable.)  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  d|te,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ebcceed  $225,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  jpproved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


lustration,  to 
informa- 
t  any  of  the 
government. 
ort  its  find- 


RESOLUTIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
TABLE 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
Orders  Nos.  1  and  3,  Senate 
6  and  7.  respectively,  be  order 
the  table.    This  proposed 


Pp-esident,  I 

Calen'^-'-r 

llesolutions 

!d  to  lie  on 

actidn  has  been 


cleared  with  and  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  of  each  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  resolutions  will  lie  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT,  AND  OTHER  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  59. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  42. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  affairs,  to 
correct  certain  obsolete  references. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.J.  Res  42 

Joint    resolution    to    amend    the    National 
Housing  Act,   and   other  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  to  correct 
certain  obsolete  references 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  strlikng  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner's"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary's". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  1  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  strlikng  out  "creation  of 
FEDERAL  HotTsiNG  ADMINISTRATION"  shd  In- 
serting    in     lieu     thereof     "administkative 

PROVISIONS". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary') ." 

(2)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istration" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Department". 

(d)  Sections  2(c)(a),  204(g),  a04(g),  and 
904(f)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 


out  "the  Commissioner  or  by  any  Assistant 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  officer". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
be  deixjsited"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"related  to  insurance  under  section  203  shall 
be  deposited". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  209  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  insurance  programs"  after 
"made". 

(g)  Section  220(d)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
"Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "certification  to  the 
C3onunlssioner"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol 
"determination";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner" each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "determined". 

(h)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(i)  The  heading  of  section  226  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "FHA". 

(h)  Section  223(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  constituent 
agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Rnance 
Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's". 

(k)  Section  306(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  Its  Administrator,  or  by  such 
Agency's  constituent  units  or  agencies  or  the 
heads  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(1)  Sections  303(g)  and  308  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(m)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "said  Administra- 
tor" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(n)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  603(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
any  field  office  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by". 

(0)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  610 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "said  Administration" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(p)  Section  803(b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee" in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary" in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "certified  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "require  the  Secretary" 
In  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "require  the  Secretary  of  Defense"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  to  guaran- 
tee" In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  to  guaran- 
tee". 
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(q)  Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(r)   Section  809  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee" in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  to  guaran- 
tee" in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  to  guarantee"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'Secretary  or  his 
designee',  and  'Secretary'  "  In  subsection  (g) 
(2)  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "  'Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee",  and  'Secre- 
tary of  Defense'  ";  and 

^4)  by  striking  out  'such  Administration" 
In  both  places  it  appears  in  subsection  (g) 
(2)  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion". 

(S)  Section  903(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(t)  Section  903(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  with  the  approval  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator,". 

(U)  Section  1003(b)(3)  ot  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "AdnUn- 
Istrator"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"united  states  housing  authority 
"Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  body  corporate  of  perpetual  duration 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  which  shall  be  an  agency  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States.  The 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Au- 
thority are  vested  in  and  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary'). No  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, m  the  performance  of  any  such  func- 
tions, powers,  or  duties,  shall  participate  in 
any  matter  affecting  his  personal  Interest  or 
the  Interest  of  any  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  In  which  he  Is  directly  or  in- 
directly Interested." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  sue"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  sue". 

(e)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

(f)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(g)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "4(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "4(b)". 

(h)  Section  16(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "suits  shall"  In  the  proviso 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suits  may". 

(1)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(J)  Section  22(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  proviso. 

Sec.  3.  Section  20  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out   "Housing  and   Home 


Finance  Administrator  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Administrator)"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec  4.  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  PubUc  Housing  Authority  (or 
Public  Housing  Administration )  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Housing 
Authority". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  is  amended — 

(\)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Financing  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a). 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

(c)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  502  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stelklng  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  in  the 
first  and  fourth  sentences  of  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Housing  Authority"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  It  appears  in  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Authority"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "shall  sue"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "may  sue"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b); 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"  where  it  first  appears  In  subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "Home  Loan  Bank 
Board) ,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner, 
and  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner"  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Federal    Home    Loan    Bank    Board)"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner, 
and  the  PubUc  Housing  Conmilssloner"  in 
subsection  (c)  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "said  officers  or  agen- 
cies" In  subsection  (c)(3)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "such  officer  or  agency"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner,  and  the  Public  Housing 
Commissioner,  respectively,  may  utilize 
funds  made  available  to  them"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
utilize  funds  made  available  to  him";  and 

(13)  by  striking  out  "of  the  respective 
agencies"  In  subsection  (d). 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Its  constitu- 


ent agencies"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

(c)  Section  101  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  constituent  agencies 
Eiffected". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"paid 
or  accrued  to  the  Secretary""  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '"paid  or  accrued  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury'". 

(e)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  (1)  and 
(2),  respectively. 

(f )  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'PubUc  Housing  Commis- 
sioner"' and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary  of  Housing   and   Urban  Development". 

(g)  SecUon  llO(j)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(])  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(h)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amendea 
(A)  by  striking  out  •"The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  the  head  of  each 
constituent  aigency  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"each"   and  inserting  in   Ueu  thereof   "he". 

(1)   Section  605  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(J)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and 
tJrban  Development". 

Sec  7.  Section  602(d)  (11)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  officer 
or  constituent  agency  therein,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  any  officer 
thereof". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istrator each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  402(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

(c)  Section  404(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

(d)  Section  507  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PubUc  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "said  Administration" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(e)  Section  508  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Commissioner" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development". 

Sec.  9.  Section  304  of  the  Territorial  En- 
abling Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  312,  314,  701.  and 
702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  125  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  In  both 
places  where  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(c)  Section  314(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
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Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  1  eu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and  Urbai  i  Develop- 
ment". 

(d)  SecUon  703  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  »haU  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urba^  Develop- 
ment;". 

(e)  Section  801  of  8\ich  Act  Is  an$ended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federai  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  It  appetrs  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  bl  Housing 
and  Urban  Development";  and        I 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  "Commlsslbner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  1  eu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

(f)  Section  802(a)  of  sucl  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "FHA"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  insert  Ing  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  (,nd  Urban 
Development";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  r  id  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(g)  Section  811  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Hone  Finance 
Agency,  including  Its  constltueni  agencies" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "I  department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmsnt". 

(h)   Section  814  of  such  Act  Is  Amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" and  inserting  In  llnu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbai  Develop- 
ment"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
PHnance  Agency  (or  any  ofBclal  br  constit- 
uent thereof)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urbsin  Develop- 
ment"; I 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  land  Home 
Finance  Agency  (or  such  offlclil  or  con- 
stituent thereof)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Housing  land  Urban 
Development";  and  1 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Housing  land  Home 
Finance  Agency  or  any  offlclM  or  con- 
stituent agency  thereof"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development".  I 

(I)  Section  816  of  such  Act  fe  amended 
by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Deijelopment". 

(J)   Section  817  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment"; and  I 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urb^  Develop- 
ment". ' 

Sec.  11.  Sections  32  and  62  a.  of 'the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  aje  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretair  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development".  J 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  113  of  the  Housing 
Amendmen'-s  of  1955  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  n  of  such  amendments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserltlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary".  I 

(c)  Section  202(a)  of  such  atnendments 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Hpuslng  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator"  a4d  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hfcuslng  and 
Urban  Development".  | 

(d)  Section  403  of  such  amepdments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Codimissioner" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(e)  Section  404  of  such  amendments  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" each  place  it  appears  land  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Secretaiy  of  Rousing  and 
Urban  Development^ 


(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner's" In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(f)  Section  406  of  such  amendments  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "PubUc  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner"   and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 

"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(g)  Section  409(a)  of  such  amendments 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "or  'Secretary'." 

(h)  Title  IV  of  such  amendments  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "of  Defense"  after 
"Secretary" — 

(1)  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  sentences  of 
section  403(a); 

(2)  in  section  403(b); 

(3)  in  the  last  three  sentences  of  section 
403(d); 

(4)  in  the  proviso  In  section  404(a): 

(5)  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section 
404(c) (2); 

where  It  first  appears  In  section  404^e) ; 
in  the  third  proviso  in  section  406; 


in  the  last  two  sentences  of  section 


(6) 

(7) 
and 

(8) 
406. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  104(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)   Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  in  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  SecUon  104  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1957  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator' 
thereof    "Secretary   of 
Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

(c)  Section  605  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Sections  52,  53,  and  56  of  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  53  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  In 
the  second  paragraph  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary"; 


and  Inserting  In  lieu 
Housing   and  Urban 


and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
Housing   and   Urban 


(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  (2) 
",  except"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  "section  513";  and 

(3)  by  changing  subsection  (d)(6)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

(b)  Section  306(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 

Finance  Administrator' 

thereof   "Secretary   of 
Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Section  802(a)  and  808  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development". 

Sec.  17.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1960  (74  Stat.  872),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Sections  207  and  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(d)  Section  702(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Administrator')"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')". 

(e)  Section  905  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  both 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

Sec.  19.  Section  2  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  12(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;". 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  107(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  changing  subsection  (b)  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development."; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" In  subsection  (c)(4)(A)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development". 

(c)  Section  318  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking   out   "Housing   and  Home   Finance 
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Administrator"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". ^  J  ^ 

(d)  Title  vm  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(e)  Section  805(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "  'Administrator'  means  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(f )  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(g)  Section  1005  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(h)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "PubUc  Housing  Commis- 
sioner" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(I)  Section  1007  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  are"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Administrator"  each  place  It  appears 
In  sections  101  (c).  (d).  (e).and  (g);  301(b); 
313(b);  315(a)(8);  402;  and  404(a),  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance 
"Secretary". 

(b)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

(c)  Section  101  of  such  Act  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Administrator')"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
respect  to  any  housing  assisted  under  this 
section,  section  221(d)(3).  or  section  231 
(c)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  includ- 
ing the  authority  to  prescribe  occupancy 
requirements  under  other  provisions  of  law 
or  to  determine  the  portion  of  such  housing 
which  may  be  occupied  by  qualified  tenants." 

(d)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  In  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(e)  Section  315  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  (a)  (8) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  Public  Housing 
Commissioner  are"  in  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (b)  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Is";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'TubUc  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" In  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 


(f)  Section  401(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  the  term 'Secretary' means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

(g)  Section  702(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Administrator')"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')". 

(h)  Section  1113  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

Sec.  23.  Section  501  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1966,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment". 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Sections  493,  657,  and  1006  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development", 
(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  709  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  uses  as  a  firm  or  business  name 
the  words  'Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development",  'Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency*.  'Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion'.   'Federal    National    Mortgage    Associa- 
tion'. 'United  States  Housing  Authority',  or 
'Public     Housing     Administration'     or     the 
letters  'HUD',  'FHA',  'PHA',  or  'USHA',  or  any 
combination  or  variation  of  those  words  or 
the  letters  'HUD',  'FHA'.   'PHA'.   or  'USHA' 
alone  or  with  other  words  or  letters  reason- 
ably calcixlated  to  convey  the  false  impres- 
sion that  such  name  or  business  has  some 
connection  with,  or  authorization  from,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,    the    Housing    and    Home    Finance 
Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  United   States  Housing  Authority,  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
thereof,   which   does   not  in  fact   exist,  or 
falsely  claims  that  any  repair.  Improvement, 
or  alteration  of  any  existing  structure  Is  re- 
quired or  recommended  by  the  Department 
of   Housing   and    Urban   Development,    the 
Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency,    the 
Federal    Housing   Administration,    the   Fed- 
eral   National     Mortgage    Association,    the 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  any  person  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
pairs, alterations,  or  Improvements,  or  falsely 
advertises  or  falsely  represents  by  any  device 
whatsoever  that  any  housing  unit,  project, 
business,  or  product  has  been  In  any  way 
endorsed,    authorized,    Inspected,    appraised, 
or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  the  Public  Hoxislng  Administra- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  thereof;  or". 

(c)   Section  1010  of  such  title  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  section   heading  to 
read  as  follows : 
"5  1010.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development   and   Federal   Hous- 
ing Administration  transactions."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment": and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  Department". 

(d)  Section  1012  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows : 
"j  1012.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  transactions."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "PubUc  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  Department". 

(e)  The  analysis  of  chapter  47,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  1001,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  1010  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1010.  Department    of    Housing    and   Urban 

Development  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration    transactions."; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  1012  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1012.  Department   of    Housing    and   Urban 

Development  transactions." 
Sec.  25.  Title   38.   United   States   Code.   Is 
amended — ■ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration approved  mortgagee  designated 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner"  In 
section  1802(d)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  desig- 
nated by  him";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"'  In  subsections  (b),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  section  1804  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

Sec.  26.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section 
24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  penultimate  sentence  of 
paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  in  this  sentence  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary') "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting U  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  5200  of  the 
Revised  Statues  (12  U.S.C.  84)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  or  the  Public  Housing 
Administration"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  or  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec.  28.  Any  function  or  authority  vested 
in  or  exercisable  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Chairman  thereof,  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Immediately  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  not  by  this  section  or  anything 
therein  be  affected  or  Impaired,  or  subjected 
to  any  restriction  or  limitation  to  which  It 
was  not  then  subject. 


DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  Calendar  No.  60,  a.R.  4573. 
I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  tomorro\«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered  J  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  I 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJi.  4573)  to  provide  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  in- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limifl  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Libferty  Bond 
Act  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.i  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Com  nit  tee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  ahd  Insert: 

That,  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  arst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bend  Act,  as 
amended  (31  UJ3.C.  757b).  is  aiiended  by 
striking  out  "8285.000,000.000"  an^  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ••$336,000,000,000" 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  I  lURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional!  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  tHe  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  February  21, 
1967,  in  Omaha,  Nebr.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    1 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  'the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resollution  30, 
relating  to  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  astronauts  who 
lost  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  in  the  U.S. 
space  program,  the  names  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PrOuty]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ha*rali  [Mr. 
iNOtTYEl  be  added  as  cosponsora. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNITED  STATES  ASSUMING  QUES- 
TIONABLE ROLE  AS  WORLD'S 
MAJOR   MUNITIONS    SUPPLIER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the  Unl^d  States 
Is  assuming  a  new  and  highly  question- 
able international  role:  The  rfcle  of  the 
world's  major  munitions  supplier.  As 
evidence  of  this  dangerous  trend,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
the  general  public,  a  recent  stfudy  done 
on  this  subject  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  ' 

This  study,  entitled  "Arms  $ales  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  is  of  unusuil  quality 
and  perception.  The  stafif  of  Jthe  com- 
mittee Is  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
thoughtful  and  balanced  appraisal  of  one 
of  our  most  Important  natior^al  Issues. 

This  study  suggests  that  the  I^ntagon's 
vigorous  and  highly  successjful  arms 
salesmen  may  be  jeopardizing:  many  of 
this  country's  international  policy  goals. 


The  recommendations  the  study  offers, 
particularly  the  necessity  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  present  machinery  of 
policy  control  over  U.S.  arms  sales, 
should  be  seriously  considered,  not  only 
by  the  Congress  but  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  soundness  of  the  justification  for 
many  of  these  sales  is  called  into  doubt 
time  and  again  by  events.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  sale  of  weapons  to  Iran  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  if  we  did  not 
supply  them,  Iran  would  purchase  them 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  would 
give  Russia  some  kind  of  ingress  into  the 
Iranian  Military  Establishment.  So  we 
made  the  sale. 

This  morning's  paper  tells  us  that  Iran 
is  buying  $110  million  worth  of  Soviet 
arms,  anyway.  I  hope  that  when  it  comes 
time  for  the  administration  to  justify  the 
economic  aid  program  for  next  year,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  purchase  is  being  subsidized 
by  American  economic  and  technical  aid, 
for  the  Russian  loan  is  to  be  repaid  with 
manufactured  goods  and  In  natural  gas 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able to  provide  foreign  currency  for  de- 
velopment purposes. 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  country 
seeking  and  obtaining  military  equip- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union,  or  seeking 
and  obtaining  development  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  am  tired 
of  being  kidded  along  by  the  adminis- 
tration with  arguments  that  we  must 
provide  military  and  economic  help  or 
the  recipient  country  will  go  to  others. 
Let  them  go  to  others.  Let  us  also  be 
sure  we  do  not  underwrite  the  misappli- 
cation of  their  scarce  resources — re- 
sources so  scarce  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  called  upon  to  contribute  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  dol- 
lars a  year  to  countries  like  Iran. 

In  my  opinion,  if  Iran  can  afford  to 
enter  into  this  8-year-arms-purchase 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  she  cannot 
be  nearly  so  hard  pressed  for  funds  as 
our  AID  spokesmen  try  to  imply  in  their 
appeals  for  foreign  aid  appropriations 
from  Congress. 

This  whole  rationale  for  our  arms 
sales  needs  to  be  reviewed  by  Congress  at 
an  early  date.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  study  to  which  I  have  referred 
pinpoints  some  of  the  problems  we 
should  look  into,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  portions  of  It  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Asms  Sales  and  Foreign  Polict 

i.  the  changing  pattern  op  american 
military  assistance 

Since  the  Second  World  War  the  TJnited 
States  has  recognized  that  it  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  give  military  support  to 
friendly  countries  to  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  threat  of  aggression. 
The  military  assistance  programs  beginning 
In  1949  with  congressional  approval  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  have  provided 
various  kinds  of  grant  military  aid  to  coun- 
tries unable  to  pay  for  their  own  defense 
needs.  Over  the  year  the  Congress  has  paid 
particularly  close  attention  to  the  military 
assistance  programs  with  an  eye  to  with- 
drawing such  aid  from  countries  having 
sufficient  resources  to  maintain  their  own 
forces  and  preventing  U.S.  military  aid  from 


either  being  misused  or  overburdening 
struggling  economies. 

In  recent  years  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
another  responsibility  directly  related  to  the 
use  of  military  assistance.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  conventional  arms  control  in  the  de- 
veloping regions  of  the  world.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  last  January  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference,  President  Johnson 
reminded  the  delegates : 

'•As  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let  us  not 
forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted  to 
nonnuclear  arms  races  all  around  the  world. 
These  resources  might  be  better  spent  on 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  uneducated.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  one  squadron  of 
supersonic  aircraft  diverts  resources  that 
would  build  and  maintain  a  university.  We 
suggest  therefore  that  countries,  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competi- 
tion among  themselves  for  costly  weapons 
often  sought  for  reasons  of  illusory  prestige." 

Despite  President  Johnson's  concern,  the 
pursuit  of  •'Illusory  prestige"  has  recently 
quickened  throughout  the  developing  regions 
of  the  world.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  sell  to  Iran  a  squadron 
of  P— 4  Phantoms,  Its  most  sophisticated 
operational  supersonic  aircraft.  Morocco 
has  purchased  12  F-5's,  among  the  United 
States  most  modern  fighter-interceptors. 
The  international  record  of  such  sales  is 
long:  American  F-104'8  Interceptors  to  Jor- 
dan, British  Hawker-Hunter  jet  fighters  to 
Chile,  American  A-4B  tactical  attack  air- 
craft to  Argentina,  Soviet  Mig  21's  to  Iraq, 
CzechoBlovaklan  armored  cars  and  bazookas 
to  Cyprus — to  cite  some  recent  examples. 

What  Is  clearly  in  process  is  a  competition 
among  the  industrial  nations  to  sell  arms 
to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

This  growing  problem  of  arms  competi- 
tion in  the  underdeveloped  world  and  the 
diversion  of  scarce  resources  is  directly  re- 
lated to  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  composition 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
grams. It  seems  that  at  a  moment  of  in- 
creasing congressional  oversight  of  the  mili- 
tary grant  assistance,  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  these  programs  to  a  concentration  on 
military  sales.     In  the  fiscal   years   1952  to 

1961  the  U.S.  military  grant  aid  programs 
and  military  sales  amounted  to  a  total  value 
of  $22  billion — 817  billion  in  grant  aid  and 
$5  billion  in  sales.  According  to  the  Defense 
Department,  the  comparative  amounts  will 
be  radically  altered  in  the  1962-71  period— 
that  is  $15  billion  in  military  sales,  and  $7 
billion  In  grant  aid.  (In  fiscal  year  1961, 
for  example,  sales  were  43.4  percent  of  grant 
aid:  in  fiscal  year  1966,  sales  stood  at  235.1 
percent  of  aid.)  Since  1962  the  Defense 
Department  has  already  obtained  $11.1  bil- 
lion in  foreign  military  orders  and  commit- 
ments. The  average  of  all  military  export 
sales  in  the  1952-61  period  was  around  $300 
million  annually.  In  fiscal  year  1961  mili- 
tary export  sales  rose  to  $600  million;  they 
were  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963;  $1.26 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1964;  $1.97  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1965;  and  were  around  $1.93  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1966.  That  is  a  total  of 
some  $6  to  $7  billion  in  the  past  4  years. 

Of  the  $9  billion  In  orders  and  commit- 
ments the  United  States  received   between 

1962  and  1965  almost  $5  billion  has  been  re- 
ceived in  cash  receipts,  an  amount  offsetting 
almost  40  percent  of  the  dollar  costs  of  main- 
taining U.S.  forces  abroad  during  that  period. 
Furthermore,  these  sales  offsets  have  risen 
from  10  percent  of  oversea  expendittires  in 
1961  to  44  percent  In  1965. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  made  It 
very  clear  in  1965  that  he  considered  military 
grants  and  the  increasing  military  sales  as  an 
important  Instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy; 

"I  think  it  Is  extremely  important  to  un- 
derstand that  in  our  military  assistance  pro- 
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gram  and  In  our  military  sales  program  we 
face  two  extremes. 

•In  the  one  case  we  face  nations,  our 
allies  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  may  not 
have  developed  their  defense  program  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  their  economic 
strength,  their  obligations  to  their  own  peo- 
ple and  their  obligations  to  the  alliance  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  Nations  that  fall  in 
that  category  are  the  developed  countries, 
the  countries  which  have  had  a  remarkable 
economic  growth.  In  the  last  decade  or  two, 
economic  growth  In  many  cases  stimulated 
by  Marshall  plan  aid. 

"In  these  instances  it  is  very  much  in  our 
interest  to  vpork  with  those  nations  to  ex- 
pand their  defense  program,  to  increase  their 
military  personnel  strength,  to  add  to  their 
equipment,  and  where  it  can  be  done  to  our 
mutual  advantage  to  insure  that  they  buy 
their  equipment  from  U.S.  producers.  ThU 
we  do. 

••The  result  has  been  very  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  defense  budgets  of  many  of 
the  Western  nations,  Australia,  the  Federal 
Republic,  to  name  two.  This  is  ultimately  In 
their  interest.  It  is  very  much  in  our  Inter- 
est. In  no  way  does  it  conflict  with  economic 
development  and  economic  strength  which 
I  want  to  emphasize  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  consider  to  be  the  foundation  ultimately 
of  national  security.  In  any  case,  that  is 
one  extreme. 

"The  other  extreme  Is  represented  by  those 
underdeveloped  nations  which  have  not  yet 
met  the  minimum  needs  of  their  people  for 
social  and  economic  progress  but  who  none- 
theless are  inclined  to  divert  an  unreason- 
able share  of  their  scarce  human  and  material 
resources  to  defense. 

•In  those  cases  our  first  objective  U  to  use 
the  infiuence  that  we  gain  through  the  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  and  occasionally 
through  the  military  export  sales  programs 
to  work  with  them  to  reduce  the  share  of 
their  resources  devoted  to  defense  and  to 
increase  the  portion  of  their  human  and 
material  capital  that  Is  allocated  to  economic 
and  social  programs."  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  fault  the  objectives  and 
the  logic  of  such  an  approach  to  the  military 
assistance  and  sales  programs.  But  the  de- 
veloping nature  of  the  arms  competition 
seems  to  defy  the  best  intentions  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  reasonable  explanation  of  how 
the  United  States  conducts  its  arms  sales. 
The  question  that  must  be  addressed  is 
whether  the  governmental  machinery  de- 
signed for  the  management  of  our  military 
sales  program  is  adequate  to  the  task  of 
bringing  the  U.S.  actions  in  line  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  Intentions. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  It  Is  not. 

n.   THE   DIMENSIONS    OF  THE    ARMS   SALES 
PROGRAM 

Since  its  establishment  in  October  of  1961 
a  Defense  Department  office  called  Interna- 
tional Logistic  Negotiations  (ILN)  has  been 
the  center  of  U.S.  military  sales.    In   1964 
the  Director  of  ILN,  Henry  J.  Kuss.  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  the  result  of  his  success 
in  boosting  military  sales.    ILN's  sales  force 
of  some  21  professional  officers  is  organized 
into  four  teams — red,  grey,  blue,  and  white — 
each  charged  with  particular  functional  and 
regional    responsibilities.    The   white    team, 
for  example,  devotes  almost  its  entire  efforts 
to  selling  mlUtary  equipment  to  West  Ger- 
many in  an  effort  to  offset  by  military  sales 
the  approxlmatelv  $775  million  It  costs  the 
United  States  in  dollars  to  keep  our  troops 
in  the  Federal  Republic  (West  Germany  has 
bought   some   $3   billion   worth   of   military 
equipment  In  the  last  4  years) .     The  measure 
of  ILN's  success  Is  the  600-percent  Increase 
in  annual  miUtary  sales  over  the  levels  of  the 
1950's. 
The  Defense  Department's  approach  to  the 
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arms  sales  field  has  been  dynamic  and 
aggressive.  The  Department  through  the 
Military  Export  Committee  of  the  Defense 
IndusUy  Advisory  CouncU  has  sought  the 
cooperaUon  of  industry  and  the  financial 
community  in  an  effort  to  further  overseas 
military  sales.  Defense  is  also  supporting 
plans  to  organize  symposia  throughout  the 
United  States  aimed  at  convincing  the 
smaller  arms  manufacturers,  the  "non-bigs" 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  advantages  of 
entering  the  military  export  market. 

In  fostering  these  commercial  ties,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  by 
which  arms  can  be  sold  abroad :  private  firms 
selling  to  a  foreign  government,  private  firms 
selling  through  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  government  to  government 
sales.  There  are  other  possibilities  as  well, 
such  as  a  U.S.  manufacturer  licensing  a 
foreign  firm  to  produce  his  products.  Be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  ways  that  arms  are 
sold  and  distributed  it  is  difficult  to  know 
the  extent  of  Just  how  much  equipment  Is 
being  purchased.  For  example,  the  F-86's 
Venezuela  recently  bought  from  West  Ger- 
many were  manufactured  In  Italy  under  a 
U.S.  licensing  arrangement.  The  P-86's 
West  Germany  "sold"  to  Iran  but  which 
mysteriously  seem  to  actually  belong  to 
Pakistan  (despite  U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the 
flow  of  arms  into  Pakistan)  were  manu- 
factured m  Canada. 

In  other  words,  neither  the  sales  figures 
given  by  International  Logistics  Negotiations 

which  do  not  include  commercial  military 

sales  with  the  exception  of  those  to  West 
Germany — nor  even  customs  statistics  would 
be  able  to  give  the  full  story  of  the  extent 
of  arms  traffic  for  which  the  United  States 
is  responsible. 

The  Defense  Department's  interest  in  the 
potential  of  the  export  market  has  prompted 
a  number  of  appeals  to  the  American  arma- 
ment industry  to  go  "international."  In 
a  speech  before  the  American  Ordinance  As- 
sociation in  October  of  1966,  Mr.  Kuss  had 
this  comment  about  the  companies  who 
were  reluctant  to  go  "international." 

"This  tendency  of  American  companies  to 
refrain  from  entering  into  the  international 
arms  market  is  a  serious  one  and  affects 
our  entire  international  posture  In  a  miU- 
tary, economic,  and  political  way. 

"From  the  military  point  of  view  we  stand 
to  lose  all  of  the  major  International  rela- 
tionships paid  for  with  grant  aid  money 
unless  we  can  establish  professional  mlUtary 
relationships  through  the  sales  media.  •  •  • 
•From  the  economic  point  of  view  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  market 
is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  resolve  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  Failure  to 
resolve  these  balance  of  payments  problems 
creates  economic  pressures  in  the  Interna- 
tional and  in  the  domestic  spheres.  The 
solution  to  balance  of  payments  is  princi- 
pally in  more  trade.  All  other  solutions 
merely  temporize  the  problem. 

"From  the  political  point  of  view  inter- 
national trade  is  the  •staff  of  life"  of  a 
peaceful  world.  With  it  comes  understand- 
ing; the  lack  of  it  eliminates  communica- 
tions and  creates   misunderstandings."' 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  a  means  of  furthering  its  Inter- 
national sales  is  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
NATO  Defense  Common  Market.  Secretary 
McNamara  first  proposed  the  Defense  Com- 
mon Market  in  May  of  1965.  Such  a  com- 
mon market  for  defense  materials  In  NATO 
Is  also  appealing  because  of  the  stim- 
ulus it  would  give  to  the  standardization  of 
military  weapons  and  the  development  of 
common  production  facilities.  The  Depart- 
ment seems  most  Impressed,  however  with 
arms  sales  potential  in  such  a  common  mar- 
ket area.    Mr.  Kuss  has  s.aid  that  "the  highly 


competitive  approach  that  has  been  taken 
here  in  the  United  States,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  Secretary  McNamara's  cost  reduc- 
tion programs,  places  U.S.  Industries  in  fit 
condition  for  competition  throughout  the 
world."  ILN  estimates  that  over  the  next  10 
years  U.S.  allies  "may  purchase  a  minimum 
of  $10  to  $15  billion  of  their  requirements 
from  the  United  States  by  sheer  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  items  will  be  a 
minimum  of  30%  to  40%  cheaper  and  will 
be  highly  competitive  from  a  technical  point 
of  view  •  •  •".'  An  important  objective  of 
American  military  export  policies  Is  to  break 
down  what  ILN  has  termed  "protectionists 
interests  in  Europe."  For  as  Mr.  Kuss  has 
put  It:  .     „ 

•We  must  estabUsh  by  our  actions  in  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  that  there  is  merit  in 
an  orientation  toward  the  United  States. 
We  must  sell  the  benefits  of  collaboration 
in  defense  matters  with  competition.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  the  free  world  has 
more  to  gam  from  the  U.S.  model  of  defense 
competition  than  it  has  from  the  temptation 
to  allocate  the  market  and  build  little,  safe, 
high-cost  arrangements  across  national 
borders. 

"As  an  example  of  this  temptation,  Mr. 
Kuss  cites  the  recommendations  of  the 
Plowden  report  on  the  British  aircraft  indus- 
try as  '•  •  •  indicative  of  the  frustrations 
and  consequent  protectionism  that  Is  aris- 
ing In  Europe'."  * 


ni.  THE  MILITARY  EXPORT  MARKETS 

For  all  the  excitement  generated  in  the 
American    press    over    arms    sales    to    Latin 
America  and  other  developing  regions  of  the 
world,  the  fact  Is  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age  of   total   U.S.   arms   sales    la    Involved. 
During  the  period  fiscal  years  1962-66,  $9.85 
billion  of  $11.1  billion  in  orders  and  com- 
mitments,  went  to   developed   countries   in 
Europe  and  Asia.    This  Is  88  percent  of  the 
total,  with  $8.7  of  the  $9.85  billion  going  to 
Europe  alone.      (How   much  of  this  equip- 
ment Is  eventually  transshipped  as  surplus 
to  the  tmderdeveloped  world  is  another  mat- 
ter.)    By  way  of  contrast,  during  the  same 
period  the  United  States  sold  some  $45  mil- 
lion to  Africa  and  $162.7  mllUon  to  Latin 
America    (mainly  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela).    In  the  Middle  East  and  south 
Asia  the  1962-66  total  was  some  $972  nUllion 
or  8  percent  of  the  grand  total  (half  of  this 
amount  went  to  Iran  alone.) 

Again,  these  figures  do  not  Include  grant 
aid  shipments  or  sales  to  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  not  a  party. 

In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  for  example, 
toUl  sales  of  U.S.  military  equipment,  in- 
cluding commercial  sales,  may  be  10  or  15 
percent  higher  than  the  $162  million.  The 
problem  of  compilation  of  total  sales  Is  com- 
plicated, if  not  made  impossible,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  public  or  even  Government 
sources  that  give  totals  of  all  U.S.  military 
exports  to  countries  or  regions. 

The  fact  that  sales  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
Uies  amount  to  only  12  percent  of  the  total 
military  sales  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  These  figures  on  sales  to  under- 
developed countries  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  U.S.  motives  in  arranging  such  sales 
simply  cannot  be  rooted  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments considerations.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  lose  Its  entire  arms  market  to  the 
underdeveloped  world  the  impact  on  our 
overall  balance-of-payments  accounts  would 
be  small.  Therefore,  our  Justification  for 
such  sales  must  be  based  on  the  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  Influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  military  elites  or  helping  a 
country  resist  the  threat  of  external  aggres- 
sions.   Preventing    the    Influx    of    mlUtary 


•  News  conference,  Sept.  16, 1965. 


'Speech  before  the  American  Ordinance 
Association  on  Oct.  20,  1966. 


'  Remarks  of  Henry  J.  Kuss  before  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association  on  Oct. 

•  Speech  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Af- 
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equipment  of  other  nations,  a  so^  of  pre- 
emptive selling,  bas  also  been  a  strong  U^. 
motive  In  the  underdeveloped  arias  of  the 
world. 

IV.  ruiANCiNO  Mn.rrA8T  exports 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  mlllia'y  sales 
abroad  over  the  past  few  years  have  been  for 
cash.  The  largest  cash  customed  Is  West 
Germany,  although  other  industrlil  nations 
such  as  Australia,  Canada,  and  United  King- 
dom (with  the  major  exception  of  the  billion 
dollar  P-111  deal)  have  also  noniaHy  paid 
cash.  Conversely,  sales  to  the  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  the  world  have  be^n  mainly 
credit  financed.  For  example,  of  tile  roughly 
$56  million  in  arms  sold  to  Latia  America 
through  the  Department  of  Defens^  In  fiscal 
year  1966  only  $8  million  was  for  c^h.  This 
7-to-l  ratio  of  credit  to  cash  pilobably  is 
common  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  I 

The  International  Logistics  Negotiations 
Office,  not  AID  or  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
has  acquired  the  responsibility  of  negotiat- 
ing the  terms  of  the  credit  ext^ded  for 
military  purchases.  The  sources  of  this 
credit  are  the  Exlmbank.  privatej  banking 
facilities,  and  a  military  asslstanc*  account 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Defenst  Depart- 
ment under  the  authority  of  sectipn  508  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Export-Import  Bank 
The  Exlmbank  has  taken  an  activte  interest 
In  the  financing  of  military  export  ^les  only 
since   1963    when   the   Defense   De|3artment 
was  given  authority  to  insure  cretttts. 

The  Eximbank  role  Is  one  of  prpvldlng  a 
service  function  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  bringing  to  military  sales  on  credit 
the  advantages  of  the  Bank's  experience  In 
the  international  credit  field.  Thlese  loans 
are  usually  on  a  medium-term  basis,  or  5  to 
7  years,  at  an  interest  rate  that  nijw  stands 
around  5  Vi  percent.  Eximbank  makes  direct 
loans  for  military  equipment  only  to  indus- 
trial nations  such  as  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
etc. 

In  addition,  Eximbank  makes  I  so-called 
"country-x  loans."  Such  loans  are  the  result 
of  Eximbank  establishing  what  aMounts  to 
an  accounts  receivable  fund  for  tike  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  Arranging 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
Eximbank  does  not  know  or  want]  to  know 
where  this  money  goes.  The  Depairtment  of 
Defense  guarantees  these  funds  thrjough  the 
military  assistance  account  descrlbfed  below. 
The  bank  therefore  avoids  the  problem  of 
directly  financing  military  sales  tp  under- 
developed countries. 

Private  banking  facilities 
It  is  not  clear  how  large  a  rolt  private 
banking  facilities  play  in  the  financing  of 
U.S.  military  exports.  According  to  the  Mili- 
tary Export  Reporter,  a  trade  Journal  for 
U.S.  contractors  in  the  arms  busliJess,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fiscal  year  1962-6;  approx- 
imately S2  billion  or  40  percent  of  t(  ital  arms 
sales,  were  financed  by  private  banlLs  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Since  the  Ixlmbank 
only  entered  the  field  In  1963  and  carried 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  dlre:t  credit 
until  fiscal  year  1966,  it  can  be  rouf  hly  esti- 
mated that  private  banks  extended  some  90 
percent  or  $1.8  billion  of  the  funds  during 
that  period.  But  these  figures  ire  most 
tentative.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
private  banks  do  not  participate  In  such 
loans,  particularly  to  underdevelopdd  coun- 
tries, without  a  full  guarantee  of  repayment. 
In  the  case  of  underdeveloped  counirles,  the 
military  assistance  credit  account  nerves  as 
the  primary  source  of  credit  guarant  ees. 

The  military  assistance  credit  account 

The  military  assistance  credit  acjcount  is 
the  most  viseful  Instrument  at  the  disposal  of 
the  International  Logistics  Negotiations 
(ILN)  office  for  use  In  providing  credit  for 
arms  sales  to  areas  where  commeiTlal  and 
direct  Eximport  credits  are  unavailable. 


The  Idea  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  have  funds  available  to  arrange  credit 
terms  for  arms  sales  was  initiated  with  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  when  a  fund  of 
$15  million  was  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
This  account  officially  became  a  "revolving 
account"  to  finance  additional  sales  when  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (sec.  508)  au- 
thorized that  repayments  from  such  sales  to 
"be  available  until  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  military  assistance  on 
cash  or  credit  terms."  Consequently,  this 
fund,  through  yearly  appropriations  ranging 
from  $21  to  $83  million,  has  grown  to  over 
$300  million.  An  important  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  came  In  1964  when 
the  Defense  Department  asked  for,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress,  the  authority  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to  guaran- 
tee 100  percent  of  the  credit  extended  by  U.S. 
banks  for  arms  sales  while  only  obligating  25 
percent  of  the  amount  from  the  military  as- 
sistance credit  account  as  a  reserve  to  back 
up  the  guarantees  in  the  event  of  a  default. 
In  other  words,  the  $300  million  in  the  ever- 
increasing  "revolving  account"  now  allows 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  put  the  full 
guarantee  of  the  U.S.  Government  behind 
over  a  billion  dollars  In  military  credits. 

This  provision  permits  ILN  to  gviarantee 
loans  the  Export-Import  Bank  might  make 
available  through  the  "country-x"  accounts 
or  to  back  a  loan  made  by  a  private  bank. 

Another  option  provided  for  ILN  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  the  use  of  the 
military  assistance  credit  account  to  extend 
direct  credit  for  foreign  purchases.  The 
terms  of  such  credit  are  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  range  from 
commercial  rates  to  as  low  as  a  zero  interest 
charge.  A  low  Interest  charge  from  the  mili- 
tary assistance  credit  account  would  nor- 
mally be  used  In  a  package  loan,  which 
might  include  credit  funds  from  a  com- 
merlcal  bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  overall  interest 
charge  to  the  customer.  If  the  extension 
of  credit  were  to  under-developed  countries, 
ILN  would  probably  guarantee  the  other 
pieces  of  the  loan  package  as  well. 

V.     POLICY     CONTROL     OP     ASMS     SALES 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
arms  sales  program  would  seem  to  demand  a 
well-developed  system  of  interagency  super- 
vision and  complete  statistics  on  what  Is 
being  sold  to  whom  under  what  terms.  In 
large  measure  because  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  arms  sale  programs,  neither 
the  administrative  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive nor  the  legislative  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress have  kept  pace  with  the  problems  these 
military  exports  have  brought  in  their  wake. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  post- World 
War  II  legislation  concerned  with  the  regu- 
lation of  arms  sales  (the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended)  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment share  the  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing policy  and  for  enforcing  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms.  As  for 
the  obvious  connection  between  arms  sales 
and  arms  control,  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  Public  Law  87-297  in 
1961  to  "•  •  •  serve  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  matters. 
In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  act 
the  Director  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters.  •   •   •" 

In  order  to  Insure  that  arms  exports  pro- 
cedures are  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  under  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  1954  Mutual  Security  Act,  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Munitions  Control  to 
control  the  export  licenses  of  Items  on  the 
U.S.    munitions    list.     That    is.    Items    the 


United  States  considers  "arms,  ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  war."  As  a  further  safe- 
guard the  Secretary  of  State  in  1966  estab- 
lished a  special  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee to  make  certain  that  any  disclosure  of 
classified  military  information  brought  about 
by  military  exports  would  be  consistent  with 
national  security  requirements.  This  Com- 
mittee, the  successor  to  the  Military  In- 
formation Committee,  is  called  the  National 
Military  Information  Disclosure  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

In  theory,  then,  the  Interdepartmental 
machinery  seems  adequate  to  the  task  of 
coordinating  a  national  policy  of  arms  sales 
which  would  take  into  full  account  the  mili- 
tary. pK)lltlcal,  economic,  and  arms  control 
Implications  of  our  expanding  sales  programs. 
In  practice,  the  mechanism  appears  unequal 
to  the  task.  First  of  all,  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control,  which  should  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral clearinghouse  for  all  arms  sales,  does  not 
have  responsibility  for  handling,  or  even 
cataloging,  government-to-government  mili- 
tary sales — thus  it  Is  has  no  Infiuence  over 
the  greatest  exporter  of  all,  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Moreover,  since  1962  the  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  has  not  Issued  a  report 
on  Just  what  commercial  military  items  were 
exported.  The  problem  seems  to  be  a  budg- 
etary one  of  Inadequate  funding  for  the  nec- 
essary staff  to  compile  such  a  report.  As 
a  result,  however,  there  Is  no  way,  short  of 
a  special  request,  for  Congress  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  know  Just  what  is  being  ex- 
ported to  where  by  commercial  firms.  Since 
the  Defense  Department  submits  no  com- 
posite reports  to  the  Congress  on  what  It  sells 
abroad  or  even  how  the  military  assistance 
credit  account  is  used,  legislative  oversight 
In  the  arms  sales  field  is  haphazard  and  gen- 
erally Ineffectual. 

How  and  by  whom  the  major  decisions  on 
arms  sales  are  made  Is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery. There  Is  reported  to  be  a  State-Defense 
Coordinating  Committee  for  arms  sales  policy 
consisting  of  members  of  Treasury,  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
presumably  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and 
AID.  Whether  the  full  Committee  actually 
meets  Is  uncertain.  One  thing  is  clear,  how- 
ever, from  testimony  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  already  heard :  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  despite  its 
charter,  does  not  sit  at  the  high  table  when 
decisions  on  the  sale  of  arms  are  made. 
Another  open  question  is  whether  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  actually  participate  In 
the  process  of  making  a  decision  to  sell,  for 
example,  A-4B's  to  Argentina  or  have  only 
the  option  of  attempting  to  overturn  a  prom- 
ise of  arms  sales  already  made  to  another 
country. 

VT.    POLICY    IMPLICATIONS  OP  ARMS  SALES 

The  burgeoning  arms  sales  program  raises 
a  number  of  major  and  intertwined  policy 
concerns:  First,  what  Is  the  effect  of  U.S. 
current  military  export  policy  on  our  Euro- 
pean alliance  relationships;  second,  what  is 
the  effect  of  these  arms  exports  on  the  ex- 
ternal indebtedness  and  general  financial 
circumstances  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; and  third,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
arms  control  In  the  developing  regions  of 
the  world  given  the  present  pace  and  pattern 
of.  the  international  traffic  in  arms? 

On  the  question  of  the  arms  sales  and  U.S. 
relations  with  Its  European  allies,  the  cen- 
tral fact  Is  that  while  the  financial  success 
of  the  U.S.  military  sales  Is  beyond  dispute, 
there  Is  ample  reason  for  concern  as  to  the 
side  effects  of  the  vigorous  sales  campaigns. 
American  sales  efforts  have  become  a  source 
of  great  Irritation  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
West  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  may 
also  be  a  major  cause  of  the  Increasing  in- 
terest of  Europeans  In  competing  for  arms 
markets  In  developing  regions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  Eriropean  resentment  over 
U.S.  arms  sales  efforts  has  found  Its  way 
into  the  Eiiropean  press.    In  1965  Britain's 
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Daily  Telegraph  began  a  bitter  article  on 
American  sales  by  charging : 

"Growing  resentment  is  being  expressed 
by  British  defense  experts  at  the  effects  of 
ruthless  American  high  pressure  salesman- 
ship of  arms  and  aircraft.  This  has  already 
cost  Britain  a  40-mllllon -pounds  tank  order 
from  Italy. 

•American  efforts  to  become  the  monopoly 
producer  of  major  arms  are  seen  to  be  pro- 
ducing not  only  a  form  of  "cold  war"  within 
NATO,  but  an  actual  weakening  of  its  front- 
line strength   by   foisting  Inferior   weapons 

01  It-*"  ^  .  ^ 

Such  charges,  which  have  been  mirrored 

less  bluntly  In  the  French  and  Swedish  press, 
are  almost  certainly  overblown;  and  this 
particular  charge  came  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  British  unhappiness  over  Italy's  decision 
to  buy  American  M60  tanks  instead  of  the 
British  Chieftain  battle  tank.  Nevertheless, 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  himself  complained  to 
a  NATO  meeting  of  the  high-pressure  sales- 
manship of  the  United  States  In  the  arms 
field.  In  July  of  1965  Prime  Minister  WU- 
son  announced  to  Parliament  that  his  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  follow  the  American 
lead  in  arm  sales,  and  would  therefore  estab- 
lish its  own  office  of  International  Logistics 
Negotiations.  Mr.  Kuss'  counterpart,  Mr. 
Raymond  Brown,  is  called  the  Head  of  De- 
fense Sales.  In  reporting  this  action,  Mr. 
Wilson  explained: 

"There  is  a  strong  desire  that  we  should 
make  more  effective  arrangements  In  plac- 
ing British  arms,  particularly  with  our  allies, 
because,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  to  the  NATO 
conference,  one  of  the  things  that  have 
unbalanced  the  situation  in  the  alliance  was 
the  high-pressure  salesmanship  of  the 
Americans— as  we  found  when  trying  to  seU 
arms  to  France  and  Italy."* 

As  for  the  Implications  of  Britain's  new 
emphasis  on  arms  sales  for  the  worldwide 
arms  control  problem,  Mr.  Denis  Healey,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Defense,  told  Parlia- 
ment In  January  of  1966: 

"While  the  Government  attach  the  high- 
est importance  to  making  progress  In  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  disarmaments,  we 
must  also  take  what  practical  steps  we  can 
to  ensure  that  this  country  does  not  fall  to 
secure  its  rightful  share  of  this  valuable 
commercial  market."' 

If  Mr.  Wilson's  program  of  Increasing 
British  sales  actually  resulted  in  an  uptiirn 
in  sales  to  the  Industrial  nations,  the  effect 
on  the  arms  control  problem  would  be  mar- 
ginal. But  the  fact  is  that  under  present 
conditions  neither  Britain,  France,  nor  any 
other  of  the  industrial  nations  can  compete 
with  the  United  States  In  the  "Common  De- 
fense Market." 

Without  preferential  treatment,  Britain 
cannot  even  sell  enough  military  equipment 
to  West  Germany  to  offset  the  small  cost  of 
maintaining  some  55,000  British  troops  In  the 
Federal  Republic.  A  combination  of  tech- 
nological skills,  a  high  rate  of  government 
Investment  In  defense  industries,  flexible 
credit  arrangements,  and  the  vigorous  sales- 
manship of  ILN  have  virtually  put  the  rest 
of  the  Western  World  out  of  the  sophisticated 
arms  export  market.  The  defense  common 
market  is  little  more  than  an  arena  for  arms 
competition  between  resentful  pygmies  and 
an  affable  giant. 

If  the  increasing  arms  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Europeans  in  the 
"third"  world  is  an  indication  of  a  trend, 
however,  Europeans  must  feel  that  In  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  In  time,  Africa, 
they  can  compete  on  equal  terms.  At  a 
moment  when  the  United  States  Is  attempt- 
ing to  slow  the  pace  of  military  aircraft  sales 
to  Latin  America,  France  has  been  actively 
pushing  In  the  area  Its  Dassault  Mirage  8, 
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Sweden  the  Saab  J35  Draken,  and  Britain  the 
Hawker  Hunter  and  the  Lightning  Mark  3. 

Deprived  of  markets  In  the  indxistrial  coun- 
tries, the  Europeans  are  anxious  to  win  the 
next  round  of  Jet  aircraft  competition  in 
Latin  America.  Most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  until  recently  been  content  with 
American  surplus  F-51  Mustangs  and  F-80's. 
the  earliest  operational  U.S.  Jet.  or  the  equiv- 
alent British  Meteor  or  Vampire.  Now  they 
want  the  subsonic  Jets  such  as  the  A-4. 
Britain  has  threatened  to  increase  the  pace 
by  offering  the  supersonic  Lightning. 

In  West  Germany  the  situation  Is  some- 
what different.  The  United  States  has  In- 
sisted that  the  West  Germans  buy  approxi- 
mately $775  million  in  arms  per  year  in  order 
to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops 
there  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  problem 
Is  that  the  West  Germans,  primarily  for  fi- 
nancial reasons,  have  become  Increasingly 
unhappy  and  difficult  about  these  purchases: 
U.S.  pressure  on  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment to  meet  this  commitment  has  been  In- 
tense and  reportedly  Injurious  to  German- 
American  relations. 

Chancellor  Erhard's  failure  to  gain  some 
relief  from  the  commitment  during  his  last 
trip  to  the  United  States  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  political  downfall. 

Over  the  long  run,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
this  use  of  arms  sales  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. The  cost  of  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in 
Germany  Is  rising — It  may  be  sis  high  as  $900 
million  per  year  by  1970— while  West  Ger- 
many's willingness  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment and,  equally  Important,  her  ability  to 
absorb  such  equipment  Is  rapidly  declining. 
There  are  already  signs  that  West  Germany 
is  sending  surplus  military  equipment  of 
American  origin  to  areas  where  the  United 
States  would  like  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  arms.  There  are  "end  use"  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many governing  the  disposition  of  surplus 
equipment.  But  how  long  these  agreements 
can  be  enforced  given  the  present  levels  of 
sales  Is  a  difficult  question. 

This  problem  of  the  spread  of  surplus 
weapons  throughout  the  world  is  not  limited 
to  West  Germany  and  will  require  Increas- 
ingly careful  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Total  VS,.  arms  sales  have  now 
reached  something  over  the  $2  billion  per 
year  level — not  Including  grant  aid.  The 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
equipment  is  certain  to  grow  with  this  In- 
crease in  sales.  The  surplus  anna  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations  may  provide  the  ingredients 
of  an  arms  race  In  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gions of  the  world.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  arms  used  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can guerrillas  today  were  exported  by  the 
U.S. — for  quite  different  reasons — yesterday. 
The  question  of  what  effect  American  arms 
sales  have  on  the  debt  servicing  difficulties 
of  underdeveloped  nations  cannot  be  an- 
swered here.  According  to  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  (the  DAC)  of  the 
OECD,  external  debts  of  the  most  underde- 
veloped nations  "has  Increased  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  rate  than  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services,  gross  national 
product,  or  savings." 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  (CIAP)  estimates  suggest  that  two- 
thirds  of  Latin  America's  foreign  exchange 
deficit  is  caused  by  external  debt  service 
payments. 

Credits  for  military  purchases  are  usually 
hard  loans  vrtth  high  interest  rates  and  a 
short  repayment  period.  Development  loans 
are  normally  Just  the  opposite.  Unless  all 
credits  to  a  particular  country — both  devel- 
opment and  military  sales— are  subject  to  a 
comprehensive  review  how  can  we  know 
enough  about  the  total  economic  circum- 
stances of  a  country  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sions? At  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  coordination  between  the  right  hand 
of  military  export  credit  policy  and  the  left 
hand  of  development  loans. 


Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  com- 
patibility of  our  present  arms  sales  policies 
with  the  United  States"  expressed  desire  to 
control  arms  races  in  the  developing  regions 
of  the  world.  The  Congress  has  fully  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  executive  agencies  to 
administer  military  assistance  and  sales  with 
the  goal  of  arms  control  In  mind  at  all  times. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  for  exam- 
ple, states: 

"Programs  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  de- 
fense articles  shall  be  administered  so  as  to 
encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dls- 
sirmament  agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage 
arms  races." 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  In  the  U.S, 
approach  to  the  arms  sales  issue  is  a  bold- 
ness of  policy  often  demanded  of  a  great 
power.  It  Is  a  commonplace  to  hear  discus- 
sions on  whether  the  United  States  should 
or  should  not  sell  military  equipment  to  this 
or  that  country  end  with  "  •  •  •  but  If  we 
don't  sell  It  to  them  the  Rtisslans  (or  the 
British,  or  the  French,  etc.)  will."  Fully 
aware  of  this  flaw  in  the  U.S.  armor,  many 
countries  have  exploited  it  In  order  to  ac- 
quire equipment  we  don't  really  want  to  sell 
them.  Consequently,  the  United  States 
often  ends  up  selling,  say,  the  Iranians 
supersonic  F-4  aircraft  for  defense  primarily 
because  the  Shah  says  he  will  go  to  the  Rus- 
sians if  we  don't  give  him  the  equipment  he 
wants.  When  this  sort  of  compelling  argu- 
ment Is  added  to  the  glint  of  a  balance-of- 
payments  success,  a  momentum  Is  created 
which  tends  to  divorce  the  process  from  Its 
appropriate  overall  foreign  policy  context. 

It  seems  imperative  that  at  some  point  the 
United  States  take  the  risk  that  great  powers 
must  take  and  simply  say  "No — go  to  the 
Russians  or  the  British  U  you  must."  Fur- 
thermore, the  risks  of  such  a  policy  of  denial 
may  not  be  high  as  advertised.  In  con- 
sidering whether  to  sell  or  not  we  should  not 
Ignore  the  problems  of  our  "competitors." 
As  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  la«t  year:  • 

"Let  me  take  note  In  passing  of  the  recur- 
ring arguments  that  If  we  do  not  provide 
arms  to  a  country  It  will  get  them  from  the 
Soviets  or  possibly  China.  This  Is  another 
example  of  that  curious  obtuseness  which 
excessive  preoccupation  with  cold  war  strate- 
gy produces  In  otherwise  excellent  minds.  It 
was  Soviet  tanks  that  surrounded  Ben  Bella's 
palace  In  Algiers  when  that  Soviet-supported 
leader  was  thrown  out.  It  was  a  Soviet  and 
Chinese  equipped  army  which  deposed  the 
Indonesian  Communists,  destroyed  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  that  ruthlessness  on  which 
one  hesitates  to  dweU  and  which  left  Su- 
karno's vision  of  an  Asian  socialism  In  sham- 
bles. It  was  Soviet-trained  praetorian  guard 
which  was  expected  to  supply  the  ultimate 
protection  to  the  government  of  President 
Nkrumah  and  which  did  not.  One  can  only 
conclude  that  those  who  worry  about  Soviet 
arms  wish  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  trou- 
ble. This  could  be  carrying  friendship  too 
far." 

Surely  such  a  poUcy  of  denial  will  have  its 
dangers;  but  an  effort  must  be  made  to  slow 
the  seemingly  relentless  pace  of  arms  com- 
petition throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  If  Professor  Galbralth  is  correct  In 
suggesting  that  our  competitors  may  have 
their  own  problems  with  arms  assistance  and 
sales,  then  It  may  be  possible  for  all  the 
major  arms  suppliers— Including  the  Soviet 
Union— to  begin  to  work  together  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  arms  Into  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

Vn.   CONCLTTUINO    COMMBNT    AND 
SECOMMZm>ATIONS 

Over  the  past  4  years  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  In  the  composition  of  American  mili- 
tary assistance.     The  sale  of  arms  has  now 


•Testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  1968  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  Apr.  25,  1966. 
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replaced  the  giving  of  arms  as  the|  predomi- 
nant form  of  U.S.  military  asslstan  :e.  While 
dramatic  In  character  and  of  maior  Impor- 
tance In  Its  Implications  for  alliince  rela- 
tionships and  for  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol In  the  developing  regions  of  the  world, 
the  significance  of  this  change  hai  not  been 
fully  appreciated  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
American  executive  branch  or  the^  Congress. 
In  Europe,  American  arms  salesmanship  has 
often  been  zealous  to  the  point  of  Urrltation, 
and  overpowering  to  the  point  of  jencourag- 
Ing  BiiTopeans  to  compete  more  aggressively 
for  the  arms  markets  In  the  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  world.  In  some  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  the  world — notMJly  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East — wl^ere  there 
are  no  significant  balance  of  payment  incen- 
tives, the  United  States,  when  fkced  with 
tough  decisions  as  in  Iran  and  Argentina, 
seems  to  be  drifting  into  a  policy  of  preemp- 
tive selling  rather  than  the  moije  difficult 
alternative  of  arms  denial. 

It  Is  the  general  conclusion  of  |hls  study 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to 
reappraise  the  adequacy  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  policy  control  and  legislative  over- 
sight governing  the  sale  of  armsl  On  the 
basis  of  the  available  evidence,  there  Is  suffi- 
cient Justification  for  tentatively  cpncludlng 
that  the  adjustments  In  policy  anq  adminis- 
trative procedure  necessitated  by  the  change 
in  the  composition  of  military  aid  have  been 
marred  by  a  lack  of  Information.! by  weak- 
nesses in  interdepartmental  coordination  at 
the  highest  levels,  and  finally,  byla  lack  of 
serious  attention  to  the  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing an  active  arms  control  policy  with  an 
arms  sales  program.  1 

The  specific  recommendations  of  this  study 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  Infor- 
mational base  upon  which  to  Judga  the  scope 
of  U.S.  arms  exports,  the  Munitions  Control 
Office  should  be  directed  to  conrijile  on  a 
quarterly  basis  a  complete  list  oi  all  arms 
exports  both  commercial  and  govi-nmental. 
This  report — with  a  classified  aniex  if  re- 
quired— should  be  submitted  at  least  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Congress. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  Should  be 
required  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  annual 
use  of  public  funds  in  the  military  assistance 
credit  account. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  Export-Imj^rt  Bank 
in  the  financing  of  military  expotts  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  Congress. 

(4)  Congress  should  consider  making  all 
military  expert  credits  and  guarantees  the 
subject  of  a  simultaneous  review  with  de- 
velopment loans.  Both  Involve  a  charge  on 
the  resources  of  the  recipient  country  and 
both  Involve  the  use  of  U.S.  publle  funds. 

(5>  Congress  should  examine  tha  decision- 
making process  of  the  military  sales  program 
to  determine  whether  the  Arm*  Control 
Agency  and  Agency  for  International  Devel 
opment  are  meeting  their  reBpons(billtles  as 
defined  by  law. 

(6^  The  United  States  should!  take  the 
Initiative  in  organizing  regional  conven 
tional  weapons  "free  zones":  zines  that 
would  be  free  of  sophisticated  offanslve  and 
defensive  weapons — missiles,  Je8  aircraft 
other  than  subsonic  fighters,  tlnks,  etc. 
Latin  America,  and  perhaps  north!  and  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  offer  possibilities  for  such 
zones.  For  example,  the  heads  af  govern- 
ments of  the  Americas  meeting  now  sched. 
ules  for  the  early  spring  of  1967  iould  pro- 
vide the  occasion  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  in  calling  for  arreements 
among  the  Latin  American  counttles  for  a 
Latin  American  conventional  weaeons  "free 
zone."  Conceivably,  the  OAS  coult  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  zbne  by  the 
creation  of  an  arms  inspectorate  omparable 
to  the  Westerh  European  Union's  t  kgency  for 
the  Control  of  Armamenter. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  following 
articles,  editorials,  and  communications 
inserted  in  the  Record: 

"Suffer  the  Little  Children,"  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
January  1967; 

"We've  Backed  the  Wrong  Horse,"  a 
column  from  "One  Man's  Opinion,"  by 
James  P.  Brown,  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  January  23, 1967; 

A  petition  signed  by  clergymen  and 
laymen  of  the  United  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  at  Wisconsin  State  University, 
Oshkosh,  supporting  Senator  P^lbright's 
eight-point  proposal  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  dated  January  3, 1967; 

A  resolution  on  the  Vietnamese  war, 
from  the  News  and  Views  publication  of 
the  World  Union  for  Progressive  Juda- 
ism, Ltd.,  dated  January  5,  1967; 

A  letter  dated  January  30,  1967,  signed 
by  100  members  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration of  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  addressed  to  President  John- 
son, asking  him  to  halt  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam; 

An  advertisement.  "A  Letter  to  the 
President,"  dated  January  1967,  from 
members  of  the  Yale  faculty,  urging  un- 
conditional halt  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  January  29. 
1967; 

An  editorial  from  KGW-TV  of  Port- 
land, Greg.,  dated  January  6,  1967,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  ended ; 

"Reunification:  Key  to  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam," an  article  by  Tran  Van  Dinh,  ap- 
pearing in  War/Peace  Report  of  Decem- 
ber 1966; 

An  editorial  from  the  January  3-8, 
1967,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entitled 
"Advice  We  Asked  For"; 

An  editorial  from  The  New  Republic 
of  January  7,  1967,  entitled  "Sorry  'Bout 
That": 

A  column  by  Archibald  MacLe'sh  en- 
titled "Topics:  The  Seat  Behind  the  Pil- 
lar." appearing  In  the  New  York  Times, 
January-  21,  1967; 

A  sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
W.  W.  Finlator.  minister  of  the  Pullen 
Memorial  Baptist  Church.  Raleigh,  N.C., 
on  January  22.  1967.  entitled  "An  Ameri- 
can Tragedy": 

Speech  delivered  by  Edward  Lamb, 
Ohio  industrialist,  before  the  American 
Legion,  Toledo  Club,  Etecember  9,  1966, 
entitled  "Toward  Tomorrow"; 

Prom  the  New  York  Review,  an  article 
entitled  "The  View  From  Vietnam,"  by 
Bernard  B.  Fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  communications  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

IFYom   the  Ladies   Home   Journal,   January 
1967) 

"Strmai  the  Little  Chxldben" — It's  Time  To 
Talk  op  the  Vietnam  Casualties  Nobodt 
Dares  Talk  About:  The  Woitnded  Bots 
AND  GntLS 

(By   Martha   Gellhorn) 
We  love  our  children.    We  are  famous  for 
loving  our  children,  and  many  foreigners  be- 
lieve that  we  love  them  unwisely  and  too 
well.    We   plan,   work    and   dream   for   our 


children;  we  are  tirelessly  determined  to  give 
them  the  best  of  life.  "Security"  Is  one  of 
our  favorite  words;  children,  we  agree,  muse 
have  security — by  which  we  mean  devoted 
parents,  a  pleasant,  settled  home,  health, 
gaiety,  education;  a  climate  of  hope  and 
peace.  Perhaps  we  are  too  busy,  loving  our 
own  children,  to  think  of  children  10.000 
miles  away,  or  to  understand  that  distant, 
small,  brown-skinned  people,  who  do  not  look 
or  live  like  us,  love  their  children  Just  as 
deeply,  but  with  anguish  now  and  heartbreak 
and  fear. 

American  families  know  the  awful  empti- 
ness left  by  the  young  man  who  goes  off  to 
war  and  does  not  come  home;  but  American 
families  have  been  spared  knowledge  of  the 
destroyed  home,  with  the  children  dead  In  it. 
War  happens  someplace  else,  far  away. 
Farther  away  than  ever  before,  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  war  is  being  waged  in  our  name, 
the  collective,  anonymous  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  American  weapons  are  kill- 
ing and  wounding  uncounted  Vietnamese 
children.  Not  10  or  20  children,  which 
would  be  tragedy  enough,  but  hundreds 
killed  and  many  more  hundreds  wounded 
every  month.  This  terrible  fact  is  officially 
Ignored;  no  Government  agency  keeps  sta- 
tistics on  the  civilians  of  all  ages,  from  babies 
to  the  very  old.  killed  and  wounded  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  have  witnessed  modern  war  in 
nine  countries,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  war 
like  the  one  in  South  Vietnam. 

My  Tho  Is  a  charming  small  town  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  the  green  rice  bowl  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  wide,  brown  river  flows  past  It 
and  cools  the  air.  Unlike  Saigon,  the  town 
Is  quiet  because  It  Is  off-Umits  to  troops 
and  not  yet  flooded  with  a  pitiful  horde  of 
refugees.  Despite  three  wars,  one  after  the 
other,  the  Delta  peasants  have  stayed  in 
their  hamlets  and  produced  food  for  the  na- 
tion. Governments  and  armies  come  and 
go,  but  for  2.000  years  peasants  of  this  race 
have  been  working  this  land.  The  land  and 
their  families  are  what  they  love.  Bombs 
and  machine-gun  bullets  are  changing  the 
ancient  pattern.  The  Delta  Is  considered  a 
Viet  Cong  stronghold,  so  death  rains  from  the 
sky.  fast  and  Indiscriminate.  Fifteen  million 
South  Vietnamese  live  on  the  ground;  no  one 
ever  suggested  that  there  were  more  than 
279.000  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  in 
all  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  My  Tho  children's  hospital  Is  a  gray 
cement  box  surrounded  by  high  grass  and 
weeds  overgrowing  the  peacetime  garden.  Its 
35  cots  are  generally  filled  by  55  little  pa- 
tients. One  tall,  sorrowing  nun  is  the  trained 
nurse;  one  Vietnamese  woman  doctor  is  the 
medical  staff.  Relatives  bring  their  wounded 
children  to  this  hospital  however  they  can, 
walking  for  miles  with  the  children  in  their 
arms,  bumping  in  carts  or  the  local  buses. 
Organized  transport  for  wounded  civilians 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  South  Vietnam. 
Once  the  relatives  have  managed  to  get  their 
small  war  victims  to  the  hospital,  they  stay 
to  look  after  them.  Someone  must.  The  cor- 
ridors and  wards  are  crowded;  the  children 
are  silent,  as  are  the  grown-ups.  Yet  shock 
and  pain,  in  this  still  place,  make  a  sound 
like  screaming. 

A  man  leaned  against  the  wall  In  the  cor- 
ridor; his  face  was  frozen  and  his  eyes  looked 
half-mad.  He  held,  carefully,  a  six-month- 
old  baby  girl,  his  first  child.  At  night,  four 
bombs  had  been  dropped  without  warning 
on  his  hamlet.  Bomb  fragments  killed  his 
young  wife,  sleeping  next  to  her  daughter; 
they  tore  the  arm  of  the  baby.  As  wounds 
go,  in  this  war,  it  was  mild — Just  deep  cuts 
from  shoulder  to  wrist,  caked  in  blood.  Yes- 
terday he  had  a  home,  a  wife,  and  a  healthy, 
laughing  daughter,  today  he  had  nothing  left 
except  a  child  dazed  with  pain  and  a  tiny 
mutilated  arm. 

In  the  grimy  wards,  only  plaster  on  child 
legs  and  arms,  bandages  on  heads  and  thin 
bodies  were  fresh  and  clean.    The  children 
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have  learned  not  to  move,  because  moving 
hurts  them  more,  but  their  eyes,  large  and 
dark,  follow  you.  We  have  not  had  to  see, 
in  our  own  children's  eyes,  this  tragic  resig- 
nation. 

Apparently  children  are  classified  as  adults 
nowadays  if  they  are  over  12  years  old.  Dur- 
ing a  short,  appalled  visit  to  the  big  My  Tho 
provincial  hospital,  among  hundreds  of 
«-ounded  peasants,  men  and  women,  I  noticed 
a  13-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  her  left  foot 
(bomb),  sharing  a  bed  with  an  old  woman 
whose  knee  was  shattered;  a  14-year-old  girl 
with  a  head  wound  (mortar  shell);  a  15- 
year-old  girl  with  bandages  over  a  chest 
wound  (machine-gun  bullet).  If  you  stop 
to  ask  questions,  you  discover  frequently  that 
someone  nearby  and  loved  was  killed  at  the 
same  time,  and  here  Is  the  survivor,  mourn- 
ing a  mother  or  a  little  brother;  loneliness 
added  to  pain.  All  these  people  suffer  in 
silence.  When  the  hurt  is  unbearable,  they 
groan  very  softly,  as  if  ashamed  to  disturb 
others.  But  their  eyes  talk  for  them.  I 
take  the  anguish,  grief,  bewilderment  in  their 
eyes,  rightly,  as  accusation. 

The  Red  Cross  Amputee  Center  In  Saigon 
Is  a  corrugated  tin  shed,  crowded  to  capacity 
and  as  comfortable  in  that  heavy,  airless  heat 
as  an  oven.  Two  hundred  amputees,  in  re- 
lays, have  lived  here.  Now  40  Vietnamese 
peasants,  male  and  female,  ranging  in  age 
from  six  to  60,  sit  on  chromium  wheelchairs 
or  their  board  beds  or  hobble  about  on 
crutches  and,  though  you  might  not  guess  it, 
they  are  lucky.  They  did  not  die  from  their 
wounds,  they  are  past  the  phase  of  physical 
agony,  and  in  due  course  they  will  get  arti- 
ficial arms  or  legs. 

The  demand  for  artificial  arms  and  legs 
in  South  Vietnam  may  be  the  greatest  In 
the  world,  but  the  supply  Is  Umited;  for 
civilians  It  had  run  out  completely  when  I 
was  there.  These  maimed  people  are  con- 
tent to  wait;  Saigon  Is  safe  from  bombs, 
and  they  are  fed  by  the  Red  Cross.  To  be 
certain  of  food  Is  wonderful  good  luck  In  a 
country  where  hunger  haunts  most  of  the 
people. 

A  girl  of  six  had  received  a  new  arm,  end- 
ing in  a  small  steel  hook  to  replace  her  hand. 
Bomb  fragments  took  off  the  lower  half 
of  her  arm  and  also  wounded  her  face.  She 
has  a  lovely  smile,  and  a  sweet  little  body, 
and  she  Is  pitifully  ugly,  with  that  dented, 
twisted  skin  and  lopsided  eye.  She  was 
too  young  to  be  distressed  about  her  face, 
though  she  cannot  have  felt  easy  with  her 
strange  arm;  she  only  wore  it  to  have  her 
picture  taken. 

An  older  girl,  also  a  bomb  victim,  perhaps 
aged  12,  had  lost  an  eye,  a  leg  and  still 
had  a  raw  wound  on  her  shoulder.  She  un- 
derstood what  had  happened  to  her.  Since 
the  Vietnamese  are  a  beautiful  people.  It  Is 
natural  that  they  should  understand  beau- 
ty. She  hid  her  damaged  face  with  her 
hand. 

A  cocky,  merry  small  boy  hopped  around 
on  miniature  crutches,  but  could  not  move 
so  easily  when  he  strapped  on  his  false, 
pink-tinted  leg.  Hopefully  he  will  learn 
to  walk  with  it,  and  meanwhile  he  Is  the 
luckiest  person  In  that  stifling  shed,  be- 
cause the  American  soldiers  who  found  him 
have  not  forgotten  him.  With  their  gifts  of 
money  he  buys  food  from  street  vendors  and 
is  becoming  a  butterball.  I  remember  no 
other  plump  child  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  young  Red  Cross  orderly  spoke  some 
French  and  served  as  Interpreter  while  I 
asked  these  people  how  they  were  hurt. 
Six  had  been  wounded  by  Viet  Cong  mines. 
One  had  been  caught  In  machine-gun  cross 
Are  between  Viet  Cong  and  American  sol- 
diers, while  working  the  fields.  One,  a  sad 
reminder  of  the  endless  misery  and  futility 
of  war,  had  lost  a  leg  from  Japanese  bomb- 
ing In  World  War  n.  One,  the  most  com- 
pletely ruined  of  them  all.  with  both  legs 
cut  off  Just  below  the  hip,  an  arm  gone,  and 


two  fingers  lopped  from  the  remaining 
hand,  had  been  struck  down  by  a  hit-and- 
run  U.S.  military  car.  Thirty-one  were  crip- 
pled for  life  by  bombs  or  artillery  shells  or 
bullets.  I  discussed  these  figures  with  doc- 
tors who  operate  on  wounded  civilians  all 
day,  and  day  after  day.  The  percentage 
seems  above  average.  "Most  of  the  bits  and 
pieces  I  take  out  of  people,"  a  doctor  said, 
"are  Identified  as  American." 

In  part,  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  facts  in  this  escalating  war.  In 
part,  the  facts  about  this  war  are  burled  vin- 
der  propaganda.  I  report  statistics  I  have 
heard  or  read,  but  I  regard  them  as  Indica- 
tions of  truth  rather  than  absolute  ac- 
curacy. So:  there  are  77  orphanages  in 
South  Vietnam  and  80,000  registered  or- 
phans. (Another  figure  U  110,000.)  No  one 
can  guess  how  many  orphaned  children  have 
been  adopted  by  relatives.  They  will  need 
to  build  new  orphanages  or  enlarge  the  old 
ones,  because  the  estimated  Increase  In  or- 
phans Is  2,000  a  month.  This  consequence 
of  war  Is  seldom  mentioned.  A  child,  or- 
phaned by  war.  Is  a  war  victim,  wounded  for- 
ever. 

The  Govap  orphanage,  in  the  miserable 
rickety  outskirts  of  Saigon,  is  splendid  by 
local  standards.  Foreign  charities  have 
helped  the  gentle  Vietnamese  nuns  to  con- 
struct an  extra  wing  and  to  provide  medical 
care  such  as  intravenous  feeding  for  shriv- 
eled babies,  nearly  dead  from  starvation. 
They  also  are  war  victims.  "All  the  little 
ones  come  to  us  sick  from  hunger,"  a  nun 
said,  In  another  orphanage.  "What  can  you 
expect?  The  people  are  too  poor."  The  chil- 
dren sit  on  the  floor  of  two  big,  open  rooms. 
Here  they  are  again,  the  tiny  war  wounded, 
hobbling  on  crutches,  hiding  the  stump  of 
an  arm  (because  already  they  know  they  are 
odd)  :  doubly  wounded,  crippled  and  alone. 
Some  babble  with  awful  merriment.  Their 
bodies  seem  sound,  but  *he  shock  of  war 
was  too  much  for  their  minds;  they  are  the 
Infant  Insane. 

Each  of  the  43  provinces  in  South  Vietnam 
has  a  free  hospital  for  civilians,  built  long 
ago  by  the  French  when  they  ruled  the  coun- 
try. The  hospitals  might  have  been  ade- 
quate In  peacetime;  now  they  are  all  des- 
perately overcrowded.  The  wounded  lie  on 
bare  board  beds,  frequently  two  to  a  bed, 
on  stretchers.  In  the  corridors,  anywhere. 
Three  hundred  major  operations  a  month 
were  the  regular  quota  in  the  hospitals  I 
saw;  they  were  typical  hospitals.  Sometimes 
food  Is  supplied  for  the  patients;  sometimes 
one  meal:  sometimes  none.  Their  relatives, 
often  by  now  homeless,  must  provide  every- 
thing from  the  little  cushion  that  eases  pain 
to  a  change  of  tattered  clothing.  They  nurse 
and  cook  and  do  the  laundry  and  at  night 
sleep  on  the  floor  beside  their  own  wounded. 
The  hospitals  are  littered  with  rubbish:  there 
Is  no  money  to  spend  on  keeping  civilian 
hospitals  clean.  Yet  the  people  who  reach 
these  dreadf\il  places  are  fortunate;  they  did 
not  die  on  the  way. 

In  the  children's  ward  of  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  napalm  does.  A  child  of  seven,  the 
size  of  our  four-year-olds,  lay  In  the  cot  by 
the  door.  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and 
back  and  one  hand.  The  burned  skin  looked 
like  swollen,  raw  meat;  the  fingers  of  his  hand 
were  stretched  out,  burned  rigid.  A  scrap  of 
cheesecloth  covered  him,  for  weight  Is  in- 
tolerable, but  so  Is  air.  His  grandfather,  an 
emaciated  old  man  half  blind  with  cataract, 
was  tending  the  child.  A  week  ago,  napalm 
bombs  were  dropped  on  their  hamlet.  The 
old  man  carried  his  grandson  to  the  nearest 
town;  from  there  they  were  flown  by  hell- 
copter  to  the  hospital.  All  week,  the  Uttle 
boy  cried  with  pain,  but  now  he  was  better. 
He  had  stopped  crying.  He  was  only  twist- 
ing his  body,  as  If  trying  to  dodge  his  in- 
comprehensible torture. 
Farther  down  the  ward,  another  child,  also 


seven  years  old,  moaned  like  a  mourning 
dove;  he  was  still  crying.  He  had  been 
burned  by  napalm,  too,  in  the  same  vUlage. 
His  mother  stood  over  his  cot,  farming  the 
Uttle  body.  In  a  helpless  effort  to  cool  that 
wet,  red  sikln.  Whatever  she  said.  In  Viet- 
namese, I  did  not  understand,  but  her  eyes 
and  her  voice  revealed  how  gladly  she  woxild 
have  taken  for  herself  the  child's  suffering. 
My  Interpreter  questioned  the  old  man, 
who  said  that  many  had  been  killed  by  the 
fire  and  many  more  burned,  as  well  at  their 
houses  and  orchards  and  livestock  and  the 
few  possessions  they  had  worked  all  their 
lives  to  collect.  Destitute,  homeless,  sick 
with  weariness  and  despair,  he  watched  every 
move  of  the  small,  racked  body  of  his  grand- 
son. Viet  Cong  guerrillas  had  passed 
through  their  hamlet  In  April  the  old  man 
said,  but  were  long  since  gone.  Late  in  Au- 
gust, napalm  bombs  feU  from  the  sky. 

Napalm  Is  Jellied  gasoline,  contained  in 
bombs  about  six  feet  long.  The  bomb,  ex- 
ploding on  contact,  hurls  out  goljs  of  this 
flaming  stuff,  and  fierce  fire  consumes  every- 
thing m  its  path.  We  alone  possess  and 
freely  use  this  weapon  In  South  Vletntim. 
Burns  are  deadly  in  relation  to  their  depth 
and  extent.  If  upwards  of  30  percent  of  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  skin  is  burned,  the 
victim  wUl  die  within  24  to  48  hours,  unless 
he  receives  skilled  constant  care.  Tetanus 
and  other  Infections  are  a  longtime  danger, 
until  the  big,  open-wound  sxirface  has 
healed.  Since  transport  for  civilian  wounded 
is  pure  chance  and  since  the  hospitals  have 
neither  staff  nor  facilities  for  special  burn 
treatment,  we  can  assume  that  the  children 
who  survive  napalm  and  live  to  show  the 
scars  are  those  who  were  least  burned  and 
lucky  enough  to  reach  a  hospital  In  time. 

Children  are  killed  or  wounded  by  napalm 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  bombings. 
Close  air  support  for  infantry  in  combat 
zones  is  one  thing.  The  day  and  night 
bombing  of  hamlets,  filled  with  women,  chil- 
dren and  the  old.  Is  another.  Bombs  are 
mass  destroyers.  The  military  targets  among 
the  peasants — the  Viet  Cong — are  small,  fast- 
moving  individuals.  Bombs  cannot  Identify 
them.  Impartially,  they  mangle  children, 
who  are  nvunerous,  and  guerrilla  fighters, 
who  are  few.  The  use  of  fire  and  steel  on 
South  Vietnamese  hamlets,  because  Viet 
Cong  are  reported  to  be  in  them  (and  often 
are  not),  can  sometimes  be  like  destroying 
your  friend's  home  and  family  because  you 
have  heard  there  is  a  snake  in  the  cellar. 

South  Vietnam  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  state  of  Missouri.  The  disaster  now 
sweeping  over  its  people  is  so  enormous  that 
no  single  person  has  seen  it  all.  But  every- 
one In  South  Vietnam,  native  and  foreign, 
including  American  soldiers,  knows  some- 
thing of  the  harm  done  to  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants who  never  harmed  us.  We  cannot  all 
cross  the  Pacific  to  Judge  for  ourselves  what 
most  affects  our  present  and  future,  and 
America's  honor  in  the  world:  but  we  can 
listen  to  eyewitnesses.  Here  Is  testimony 
from  a  few  private  citizens  like  you  and  me. 

An  American  surgeon,  who  worked  In  the 
provincial  hospital  at  Danang,  a  northern 
town  now  swollen  with  refugees  and  the 
personnel  of  an  American  portbase:  "The 
children  over  there  are  undernourished, 
poorly  clothed,  poorly  housed  and  being  hit 
every  day  by  weapons  that  should  have  been 
aimed  at  somebody  else.  .  .  .  Many  chil- 
dren died  from  war  Injuries  becaiise  there 
was  nobody  around  to  take  care  of  them. 
Many  died  of  terrible  burns.  Many  of  shell 
fragments."  Since  the  young  men  are  all 
drafted  In  the  Vietnam  Army  or  are  part 
of  the  Viet  Cong,  "when  a  village  Is  bombed, 
you  get  an  abnormal  picture  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties. If  you  were  to  bomb  New  York, 
you'd  hit  a  lot  of  men,  women  and  children, 
but  in  Vietnam  you  hit  women  and  children 
almost  exclusively,  and  a  few  old  men.  .  .  . 
The   United    States   Is    grossly   careless.    It 
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bombe  villages,  shoots  up  clvillkns  for  no 
recognizable  military  objective,  aind  It's  ter- 
rible." 

An  American  photographer  fle^  on  a  night 
mission  In  a  "dragon  ship" — an  4rmed  DC-3 


plane — when  Viet  Cong  were 
fortified  government  post  In  th(e 
Delta.  The  post  was  right  next 
let;  1,400  Is  the  usual  number  of 
a  hamlet.  The  dragon  ship's 
poured  out  18,000  bullets  a  minute.  This 
photographer  said:  "When  you  sh(K)t  so  many 
thousand  rounds  of  ammo,  you  Inow  you're 
gonna  hit  somebody  with  that 
you're  bitting  anybody  when  you 
way  ...  a  one-second  burst 
enough  lead  to  cover  a  football  field.  ...  I 
was  there  In  the  hospital  for  mary  days  and 
nights.  .  .  .  One  night  there  were  so  many 
wounded   I  couldn't  even   walk] across   the 
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room   because   they   were   so   thick  on 
floor.   .   .   .   The   main   wounds   came   from 
bombs  and  bullets  and  Indlscrli^lnate  ma 
chlne-gunnlng." 

A  housewife  from  New  Jersey,  the  mother 
of  sU,  had  adopted  three  Vietnamese  chll 
dren  under  the  Poster  Parents  Pla  n.  and  vis 
Ited  South  Vietnam  to  learn  how  inetnamese 
children  were  living.  Why?  "lama  Chris 
tlan.  .  .  .  These  kids  don't  ask  to  come  into 
the  world — and  what  a  world  we  give  them. 
.  .  .  Before  I  went  to  Saigon,  I  had  heard 
and  read  that  napalm  melts  the  fesh,  and  I 
thought  that's  nonsense,  because  I  can  put  a 
roast  In  the  oven  and  the  fat  will  melt  but 
the  meat  stays  there.  Well,  I  we^t  and  saw 
these  children  burned  by  napalnj.  and  It  Is 
absolutely  true.  The  chemical  i^eactlon  of 
this  napalm  does  melt  the  flesi,  and  the 
flesh  runs  right  down  their  facesTonto  their 
chests  and  It  sits  there  and  It  gtows  there. 
.  .  .  These  children  can't  turn  tielr  heads, 
they  were  so  thick  with  flesh.  .  .  .  And  when 
gangrene  sets  In,  they  cut  off  tielr  hands 
or  fingers  or  their  feet;  the  only  thing  they 
cannot  cut  off  Is  their  head.  .  .  ." 

An  American  physician,  now  serving  as 
a  health  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment: "The  great  problem  In  Vleliiam  Is  the 
shortage  of  doctors  and  the  lack  o^  minimum 
medical  facilities.  ...  We  figure  tljat  there  Is 
about  one  Vietnamese  doctor  per  lOO.OOO  pop- 
ulation, and  In  the  Delta  this  figure  goes  up 
to  one  per  140,000.  In  the  U.S..  we  think  we 
have  a  doctor  shortage  with  a  r4tlo  of  one 
doctor  to  685  persons." 

The   Vietnamese    director    of 
provincial  hospital:   "We  have 
problems  because  of  the  draft 
military  hospital  next  door  with  5i 
12  doctors.    Some  of  them  have 
do  right  now,  while  we  In  the  cl 
pltal    need    all    the    doctors    we 
(Comp'ired  to  civilian  hospitals,  t: 
hospitals  In  Vietnam  are  havens  o 
comfort.     Those  I  saw  in  centri 
were   nearly  empty,   wasting  the 
time  of  frustrated  doctors.)     "Wi 
ter  facilities  to  get   people  to  thi 
American  wounded  are  treated  wltl 
ter  of  minutes  or  hours.     With  cljvUlan  cas 
ualtles  It  Is  sometimes  a  matter  *f  days — If 
at  all.    Patients  come  here  by  car 
cycle,  sampan,  or  perhaps  on  thel| 
backs      The  longer  It  takes  to  ge 
more  danger  the  patient  will  die 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  burekucrats  In 
South  Vietnam,  both  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can. The  US.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (A. ID.)  alone  accounts  for  922 
of  them.  In  the  last  10  years.  arSind  a  bil- 
lion dollars  have  been  allotted  as]  direct  aid 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  "rhe  results 
of  all  this  bureaucracy  and  all  l^ls  money 
are  not  Impressive,  though  one  (s  grateful 
that  part  of  the  money  has  boug^it  modern 
surgical  equipment  for  the  civilian  hospitals. 
But  South  Vietnam  Is  gripped  iW  a  lunatic 
nightmare:  the  same  official  haqd  (white) 
that    seeks    to    heal    wounds    Indicts    more 
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wounds.     Civilian    casualties   far   outweigh 
military  casualties. 

Foreign  doctors  and  nurses  who  work  as 
surgical  teams  in  some  provincial  hospitals 
merit  warm  praise  and  admiration.  So  does 
anyone  who  serves  these  tormented  people 
with  compassion.  Many  foreign  charitable 
organizations  try  to  lighten  misery.  I  men- 
tion only  two  because  they  concentrate  on 
children.  Both  are  volunteer  organizations. 
Terre  des  Hommes,  a  respected  Swiss  group, 
uses  three  different  approaches  to  rescue 
Vietnamese  children  from  the  cruelties  of 
this  war:  by  sending  sick  and  wounded  chil- 
dren to  Holland,  Britain,  France  and  Italy  for 
long-term  surgical  and  medical  treatment: 
by  arranging  for  the  adoption  of  orphans; 
and  by  helping  to  support  a  children's  hospi- 
tal In  Vietnam — 220  beds  for  660  children. 
This  hospital  might  better  be  called  an  emer- 
gency medical  center,  since  its  sole  purpc-3 
is  to  save  children  Immediately  from  shock, 
infection  and  other  traumas. 

In  England,  the  Oxford  Committee  for 
Famine  Relief  (OXFAM)  has  merged  all  its 
previovis  first-aid  efforts  Into  one:  an  OXFAM 
representative,  a  trained  English  nurse.  Is  in 
Vietnam  with  the  sole  mission  of  channeling 
money,  medicine,  food,  clothing  and  eventu- 
ally toys  (an  unknown  luxury)  to  the  thou- 
sands of  children  in  10  Saigon  orphanages. 

Everything  Is  needed  for  the  wounded 
children  of  Vietnam,  but  everything  cannot 
possibly  be  provided  there.  I  believe  that 
the  least  we  can  do — as  citizens  of  Western 
Europe  have  done  before  us — Is  to  bring 
badly  burned  children  here.  These  children 
require  months,  perhaps  years,  of  superior 
medical  and  surgical  care  In  clean  hospitals. 
Here  in  America  there  are  hopeful  signs 
of  alliance  between  various  groups  who  feel 
a  grave  responsibility  for  wounded  Vletnaon- 
ese  children.  The  U.S.  branch  of  Terre 
des  Hommes  and  a  physicians'  group  called 
The  Committee  of  Responsibility  for  Treat- 
ment in  the  U.S.  of  War-Burned  Vietnamese 
Children  are  planning  ways  and  means  of 
caring  for  some  of  these  hurt  children  In 
the  United  States.  Three  hundred  doctors 
have  offered  their  skills  to  repair  what 
napalm  and  high  explosives  have  ruined. 
American  hospitals  have  promised  free  beds, 
American  families  are  eager  to  share  their 
homes  during  the  children's  convalescence, 
money  has  been  pledged.  U.S.  military 
planes,  which  daily  transport  our  young  men 
to  South  Vietnam,  could  carry  wounded  Viet- 
namese children  back  to  America — and  a 
chance  of  recovery. 

The  American  Government  Is  curiously 
unresponsive  to  such  proposals.  A  State  De- 
partment spokesman  explains  the  official  U.S. 
position  this  way:  "Let's  say  we  evacuate  50 
children  to  Europe  or  the  United  States.  We 
do  not  question  that  they  would  receive  a 
higher  degree  of  medical  care,  but  It  would 
really  not  make  that  much  difference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  money  spent  getting 
those  50  children  out  could  be  better  used  to 
help  1.500  similarly  wounded  children  in 
Vietnam.  It  seems  more  practical  to  put  our 
energies  and  wherewithal  into  treating  them 
on  the  scene  In  Vietnam."  The  spokesman 
did  not  explain  why  we  have  not  made  more 
"energies  and  wherevrtthal"  available  to  treat 
the  wounded  children,  whether  here  or  In 
Vietnam.  Officially,  it  Is  said  that  children 
can  best  be  cured  In  their  familiar  home 
environment.  True;  except  when  the  home 
environment  has  been  destroyed  and  there 
is  no  place  or  personnel  to  do  the  curing. 

We  cannot  give  back  life  to  the  dead  Viet- 
namese children.  But  we  cannot  fall  to  help 
the  wounded  children  as  we  would  help  our 
own.  More  and  more  dead  and  wounded 
children  will  cry  out  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world  unless  we  heal  the  children  who  sur- 
vive the  wounds.  Someday  our  children, 
whom  we  love,  may  blame  us  for  dishonoring 
America  because  we  did  not  care  enough 
about  children    10.000   miles  away. 


[From  the  Providence   (RJ.)   Journal,  Jan. 

23,  1967] 

We've     Backed     the     Wrong     Horse — How 

Much    Is    That    Armor    in    the    Window? 

(By  James  P.  Brown) 

I  am  no  horse  player  but  there  is  one  rule 
for  plajring  the  horses  of  which  I  am  reason- 
ably certain:  no  prudent  man  continues  to 
place  his  money  on  a  persistent  loser,  no 
matter  who  is  the  Jockey, 

This,  I  am  convinced,  is  what  the  United 
States  Is  doing  In  Vietnam.  The  American 
government  has  wagered  its  power,  its  pres- 
tige, its  wealth  and  the  lives  of  its  young 
men  on  a  losing  horse,  the  government  and 
armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Each  time  this  uninspired  nag  stumbles,  a 
it  has  been  doing  now  with  monotonous  con- 
sistency for  more  than  12  years.  Uncle  Sam 
Just  raises  the  ante,  as  though  having  Amer- 
icans In  the  saddle  will  somehow,  some  day 
bring  In  a  winner.  The  odds  are  heavily 
against  this  ever  happening. 

AMERICAN  sacrifice 

What  American  leaders  can't  seem  to  get 
through  their  heads  Is  that  It  is  the  horse, 
not  the  jockey,  that  has  to  run  the  race,  and 
we've  backed  the  wrong  horse  in  Vietnam. 
No  amount  of  American  power,  persistence 
or  sacrifice  can  alter  that  dismal  fact. 

Although  both  President  Johnson  and  Am- 
bassador Lodge  In  recent  statements  have 
insisted  the  United  States  will  spare  no  ef- 
fort and  shirk  no  sacrifice  to  push  on  to 
victory  in  Vietnam,  both  men  conceded  the 
ultimate  victory,  the  pacification  of  the 
country,  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

"Only  they  can  win  this  part  of  the  war," 
the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  question  is,  can  they?  Let's  look  at 
the  record. 

First,  it  should  be  recognized  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  you  shake  up  the  government 
In  Saigon  or  the  Vietnamese  forces  In  the 
field,  you  are  still  dealing  with  essentially 
the  same  inept  minority.  Beverly  Deepe,  the 
astute  correspondent  of  the  old  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  In  Vietnam,  writing  from 
Saigon  in  June  of  1965,  described  them  thus: 

"The  government  class  Is  generally  xirban- 
based,  French-educated  with  an  aristocratic 
position  based  either  on  family  background 
or  money  or  land  ownership.  This  elite  mi- 
nority attempts  to  govern  masses  although  It 
knows  little  about  them  and  is  concerned 
less." 

The  carefully  screened  legislative  assembly 
that  was  "elected"  last  fall  to  put  a  demo- 
cratic veneer  on  the  military  regime  of  Pre- 
mier Ky  comes  from  this  same  privileged 
class.  Many  of  its  leaders  have  been  In  posi- 
tions of  power  before,  and  failed. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now,  a  series  of 
well-intentioned  and  able  Americans  In 
Saigon  have  pleaded  with  and  prodded  this 
small  group  of  favored  Vietnamese  to  get  on 
with  the  programs  of  economic  and  social  re- 
forms that  at  least  some  Americans  knew 
were  necessary  to  win  this  fundamentally 
political  struggle.  The  United  States  poured 
more  than  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
economic  aid  into  the  country  and  sent  Its 
ablest  experts  to  help.  Although  they  have 
made  mistakes,  these  Americans  have  done 
more  than  their  share.  The  Vietnamese  have 
not.  In  his  perceptive  book  Vietnam  Wit- 
ness, published  last  spring.  Bernard  Pall 
wrote: 

"It  is  probably  futile  to  point  out  that  the 
socio-economic  reform  programs  announced 
for  South  Vietnam  at  the  Honolulu  confer- 
ence in  February,  1966,  are  much  the  same 
as  those  developed  in  1955,  1959,  and  1962, 
and  that  the  earlier  ones  failed  not  for  lack 
of  funds  or  the  serious  problems  of  Insecur- 
ity, but  simply  becaiise  the  Saigon  authorities 
thus  far  have  not  provided  the  programs 
with  the  proper  Impetus." 
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FLEDGES  A  NEW   EFFORT 


The  Honolulu  conference  was  supposed  to 
change  all  that.  There.  President  Johnson 
and  Premier  Ky  pledged  a  new,  all-out  effort 
to  win  the  war  "for  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  people."  Vice  President  Humphrey 
subsequently  toured  Vietnam  and  came 
home  bubbling  with  optimism. 

But  a  more  realistic  assessment  came  from 
Ambassador  Lodge,  who  said  with  unacc\is- 
tomed  candor:  "For  years  now  in  South- 
east Asia  the  only  people  who  have  been  do- 
ing anything  for  the  little  man  at  the  grass 
roots— to  lift  him  up — have  been  the  Com- 
munists." 

Political  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
began  shortly  after  Premier  Ky's  return  from 
Honolulu,  stalled  the  new  rural  reconstruc- 
Uon  effort,  but  by  September,  President 
Johnson  was  hailing  the  returns  of  a  rigged 
election  as  a  vote  of  confidence  In  "the  real 
progress  and  growing  momentum"  in  the  na- 
tion's social  and  economic  rehabilitation. 
He  released  a  report  from  Robert  W.  Kom- 
er,  his  special  assistant  for  civil  action  In 
Vietnam,  which  claimed  that  "South  Viet- 
nam is  increasingly  coming  to  grips  with  the 
need  to  modernize  its  society,  bolster  its  civil 
economy,  develop  its  representational  Insti- 
tutions and  provide  a  better  life  tor  Its  peo- 
ple." 

Three  days  later.  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  declared  that  the  non-military 
aspects  of  the  Vietnamese  effort  were  "an 
apparent  failure." 

Five  days  later.  Vietnamese  officials  them- 
selves conceded  "serious  deficiencies"  In  the 
program. 

In  October,  a  House  subcommittee  reported 
that  U.S.  aid  had  become  a  "device  for  cor- 
ruption" and  that  the  American  government 
had  failed  to  use  the  leverage  of  Its  aid  to 
Influence  the  Saigon  government  toward 
social  and  economic  reform. 

LBJ  raises  the  ante 

On  October  20,  General  Nguyen  Due  Thang, 
Premier  Ky's  chief  of  pacification,  said,  "Al- 
though rural  Institutions  go  by  the  name 
of  'new  life'  hamlets,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  they  have  not  provided  a  new 
life  for  the  peoples  of  the  hamlets." 

The  President  returned  to  Asia  last  Decem- 
ber, to  Manila,  to  bet  more  American  money 
and  men  on  another  try  In  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  army,  which  has  a  long 
record  of  abusing  peasants,  will  be  retrained 
for  the  rural  pacification  job.  The  Saigon 
government  will  be  reshuffled,  if  promised 
elections  are  ever  held.  But  Americans  will 
still  be  riding  essentially  the  same  sick  horse. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address:  "Ambassador  Lodge  reports  that 
South  Vietnam  is  turning  to  this  task  with 
a  new  sense  of  urgency."  He  expressed  con- 
fidence. In  ultimate  victory. 

The  odds  are  heavily  against  It. 

It  seems  highly  Irresponsible  for  Ameri- 
can leaders  to  hazard  so  much  of  this  na- 
tion's wealth,  manpower  and  prestige  on  the 
performance  of  an  alien  government  and 
people  who  have  so  persistently  failed. 

United  Campus  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Wisconsin  State  Univee- 
SITT,  Oshkosh, 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  January  30, 1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  join  in  the  per- 
sonal witness  to  the  fact  that  an  alternative 
Is  needed  to  our  present  policies  in  Vietnam. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  change  of 
operating  presuppositions  of  foreign  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Alternatives  to  present  policies  have  been 
submitted  by  statesmen,  clergy,  and  laymen 
of  the  world.  The  response  to  these  critics 
of  American  foreign  policy  has  been  a  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  war.  Pope  Paul  has 
spoken.  The  World  and  National  Council  of 
Churches  have  added  their  word  t»  that  of 


the  National  Jewish  Council.  The  adminis- 
tration has  escalated  and  the  members  of  the 
opposition  party  have  but  said — escalate 
more.     This  is,  we  hold,  not  the  answer. 

We  add  our  support  to  the  eight-point 
proposal  of  Senator  Fulbright  as  a  viable 
option  to  present  strategy  In  Vietnam.  We 
urge  this  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Respectfully, 

Rev.  Paul  Treat  n, 

VCCF  University  Minister. 
Rev.  Donald  Collins, 

Methodist  Campus  Minister. 
Father  Benedict  Kleibeb, 

Chaplain  Newman  Center. 
Rev.  Homer  Retzlaff. 

First  EVB  Church. 
Mr.   David   Feireb, 

High  School  Student. 
Mr.  Thomas  Fuhrmann, 

WSU-O  Student. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  January  27, 1967. 
Be  It  Hereby  Known: 

That  the  Presbytery  of  Winnebago,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.SA.,  In  official  ses- 
sion at  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  January 
26,  1967.  passed  the  following  resolutions  in 
regards  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam: 

1.  "Urges  the  United  States  Government 
to  make  unremitting  efforts  to  bring  about 
negotiations  with  all  parties  Involved  in  the 
conflict; 

2.  Regrets  that  It  has  so  far  been  Impossi- 
ble for  the  United  Nations  to  play  any  effec- 
tive part  in  ending  the  conflict  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  urges  the  Administration  to 
continue  to  seek  International  means  for 
settlement." 

Attest : 

Rev.  Harold  A.  Wisneb, 
Stated  Clerk,  Presbytery  of  Winnebago. 

An    ALTEKNATrVE   FOR    VIETNAM    TAKEN    FROM 

"THE  Arrogance  of  Power" 


(By  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright) 

1.  The  South  Vietnamese  government 
should  seek  peace  negotiations  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

2.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment makes  direct  overtures  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  together  should  propose  ne- 
gotiations for  a  cease-fire  among  military 
representatives  of  four  separate  negotiating 
parties:  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

3.  The  United  States  should  terminate  Its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  add  no  addi- 
tional forces  In  South  Vietnam,  and  reduce 
the  scale  of  military  operations  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  the  security  of 
American  forces  while  peace  initiatives  are 
under  way. 

4.  The  United  States  should  pledge  the 
eventual  removal  of  American  military  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

5.  Negotiations  among  the  four  principal 
belligerents— the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front — should  be  directed  toward 
a  cease-fire  and  plans  for  self-determination 
In  South  Vietnam. 

6.  After  the  principal  belligerents  have 
agreed  on  a  cease-fire  and  plans  for  self-de- 
termination In  South  Vietnam,  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  all  Interested  states 
should  be  convened  to  guarantee  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  belligerents  and  to 
plan  a  future  referendum  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 

7.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  arrange- 
ments for  self-determination  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  planning  for  a  referendum  on  the 
reunification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
the  International  conference  should  neu- 
tralize South  Vietnam  and  undertake  to 
negotiate  a  multilateral  agreement  for  the 
general  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia. 


8.  If  for  any  reason  an  agreement  ending 
the  Vietnamese  war  cannot  be  reached,  the 
United  States  should  consolidate  its  forces  In 
highly  fortified  defensible  areas  In  South 
Vietnam  and  keep  them  there  indefinitely. 

[Prom  the  World  Union  for  Progressive  Juda- 
ism Ltd.,  News  and  Views) 

Resolution  on  the  Vietnamese  War 
As  an  International  religious  association 
committed  to  the  Prophetic  Ideal  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  also  to  the  Inspiring 
promise  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  World  Union  for  Progressive 
Judaism,  meeting  January  5.  1967  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  records  Its  heartful  gratificaUon 
to  Secretary-General  U  Thant  for  his  con- 
secrated efforts  toward  estabUshlng  a  Jvist 
and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  particular,  we  fervently  urge  the  Im- 
mediate Implementation  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned of  the  Secretary-General's  stated  pro- 
gram for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  namely, 
"the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam; the  scaling  down  of  all  military  activi- 
ties by  all  sides  In  South  Vietnam;  and  the 
willingness  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
those  who  are  actually  fighting." 

Furthermore,  as  a  Non-Governmental  Or- 
ganization in  consultative  status  with  the 
United  Nations,  we  wish  to  express  our  sense 
of  privilege  In  voicing  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Secretary-General's  pleas,  which  are 
now  before  the  leaders  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.,  JaniMry  30. 1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  one  hundred  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration  of  Dartmouth 
College.  I  hope  you  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  Its  contents. 
Sincerely, 

David  Kubbiv, 

History. 
Paul  Leary, 

Government. 
Lawrence  Stern, 

Philosophy. 


Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.,  January  30, 1967. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  In  his  recent 
interviews  with  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Pham  Van  Dong,  declared  that  after 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  all  questions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
would  be  settled  and  that  at  that  time  there 
would  be  "no  lack  of  generosity"  on  the  part 
of  his  government.  He  said  also  that  the 
terms  for  peace  previously  advanced  by  hla 
government  were  not  "conditions"  for  peace 
talks  and  were  a  subject  for  discussion  (New 
York  Times,  January  4.  1967) . 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Salisbury  Indicated  that 
his  Initial  dispatch  reporting  the  Premier's 
remarks  was  checked  for  accuracy  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  (New 
York  Times,  January  8,  1967).  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  has  now  released  the  text 
of  Pham  Van  Dong's  formal  statement  but 
not  the  teJrt  of  the  Informal  discussion  with 
Mr  Salisbury  that  followed  (New  York 
Times,  January  8.  1967).  The  text  of  the 
formal  statement  reiterates  that  previous 
Hanoi  peace  terms  are  not  "conditions"  for 
negotiation,  but  otherwise  omits  the  promis- 
ing formulations  cited  above,  which  were 
presumably  part  of  the  Informal  discussion. 
In  view  of  the  sensitive  position  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  occupy  with  regard 
to  problems  of  internal   morale  and  their 
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relations  with  China.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  their  statements  In  this  delicate  matter 
are  somewhat  ambiguous.  Ho'rever.  the 
Salisbury  Interview  may  represent  a  soften- 
ing Ci"  the  North  Vietnamese  position  on 
negotiations,  and  demands  a  more  positive 
response  than  the  cold  conunen:  thus  far 
accorded  It  by  our  government  New  York 
Times.  January  7,  1967). 

That  response  should  Initially  take  the 
form  of  a  cessation  of  the  bombln  g  of  North 
Vietnam.  As  reported  In  the  prsss,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  in  private  cor  tacts  with 
interested  parties,  Including  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  U  Thant.  that  coding  the 
bombing  Is  a  sine  qua  non  of  negotiations. 
This  position  has  now  been  mad(  public  in 
the  text  of  the  I*remler's  statemei  it  and  also 
In  remarks  by  a  Paris-based  North  Viet- 
namese diplomat  (New  York  Tines,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1967).  Our  government  has  said  that 
it  would  consider  a  bombing  ha  t  If  given 
specific  assurances  of  response  by  the  other 
side.  To  demand  more  specific  3£surances 
than  those  contained  in  the  Inltla  Salisbury 
dispatch  is  to  demand  too  much.  The  North 
Vietnamese  will  do  nothing  whl  :h  can  be 
construed  as  their  yielding  to  American 
bombing.  Such  at  least  Is  the  impression  of 
U  Thant,  for  whose  peace  effort*  our  gov- 
ernment has  voiced  support.  If  W  Thant  is 
right,  men  are  being  killed  because  neither 
side  will  make  a  definite  first  mcjve. 

The  way  to  peace  in  Vietnam  l4  obviously 
complicated:  the  intentions  of  th^  parties  to 
the  conflict  are  not  clear.  Anyoni  who  says 
that  he  knows  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  respond  positively  to  a  halp  in  bomb- 
ing is  not  a  reasonable  man  and  can  hardly 
bo  called  a  genuine  seeker  arter  peace. 
Doubtless  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  im- 
pedes the  North  Vietnamese  war lefTort  and 
slows  infiltration  of  the  South.,  But  the 
bombing  has  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the 
war.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  ope  owes  It 
to  American  troops  to  continue  the  bomb- 
ing. For  what  one  primarily  owes]  to  Ameri- 
can troops — and  to  the  Vietnamesf  people  as 
well — is  to  explore  all  ways  to  pe^ce. 

An  American  concern  in  the  past  has  been 
that  termination  of  the  bombing  i  ^ould  lead 
to  greatly  Increased  Infiltration  from  the 
North.  In  view  of  Pham  Van  Dong  s  remarks. 
one  may  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
North  Vietnamese  response  at  thin  time.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  respond  to  a  bombing  halt 
by  ceasing  infiltration.  If  this  mei.ns  letting 
the  American  forces  crush  the  Vlstcong.  A 
bombing  halt  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
general  de-escalatlon,  as  recomniended  by 
U  Thant. 

We  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  to  take  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Announce  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  to  be  halted  without  ;ondltlons 
and  indefinitely. 

2.  Announce  other  specific  meas'  ires  of  re- 
duction In  U.S.  military  activity. 

3.  Call  upon  the  other  side  to  rsspond  by 
measures  of  de-escalation. 

4.  Call  for  negotiations  In  whlca  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  would  be  one  of  the 
major  participants. 

Yours  truly, 
David  Kubrln,  History. 
Paul  Leary,  Government. 
Lawrence  Stem,  Philosophy. 
Martin  Arkowltz.  Mathematics. 
Colette  O.  Audin,  Romance  Languages. 
David  Baldwin,  Government.       T 
R.  W.  Barratt,  Biological  Sciencjes. 
Russell  H.  Batt,  Chemistry. 
Philip  S.  Benjamin,  History. 
W.  O.  Berndt.  Pharmacology. 
Fred  Berthold,  Jr.,  Religion. 
Peter  Bien.  English. 
Harold  L.  Bond,  English. 


Philip  Bosserman.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Peace  Corps  Programs. 

Richard  Bowen,  Tuck  School. 

David  Bradley.  Tuck  School. 

H.  Frank  Brooks,  Romance  Languages. 

Edward  Brown.  Mathematics. 

Raymond  J.  Buck,  College  Editor. 

Joseph  Buckley.  Mathematics. 

Parke  G.  Burgess,  Speech. 

Donald  Campbell.  History. 

Ronald  L.  Chastain,  Romance  Languages. 

Edson  M.  Chick.   German. 

Robert  W.  Christy,  Physics. 

Robert  L.  Cleland,  Chemistry, 

M.  O.  Clement,  Economics. 

Richard  K.  Croes,  English. 

Richard  H.  Crowell.  Mathematics. 

Jere  Daniell,  History. 

Roger  Davidson,  Government. 

Alex  De  Santls,  English. 

Paul  A.  Desaulnlers,  Romance  Languages. 

Willis  Doney,  Philosophy. 

Timothy  Duggan,  Philosophy. 

Richard  Eberhart.  English. 

Claire  Ehrmann,  Romance  Languages. 

Henry  Ehrmann,  Government. 

Roger  Elliott,  Psychology, 

Walter  Englander,  Biochemistry. 

Robert  Feldmesser,  Sociology. 

James  Fernandez,  Anthrop)ology. 

James  R.  Geiser.  Mathematics. 

Bernard  Gert,  Philoeophy. 

Daniel  N.  Gordon,  Sociology. 

Virgil  Graf.  Psychology. 

Francis  W.  Gramllch,  Philosophy. 

David  P.  Hanlon.  Biochemistry. 

Laurence  Hlnes.  Economics. 

Robert  E.  Huke.  Geography. 

James  N.  HuUett.  Philosophy. 

Arthur  E.  Jensen,  English. 

Abraham  J.  Karp,  Religion. 

Gardner      M.      Ketchum.      Engineering 
Sciences. 

Francis  W.  King,  Psychology. 

David  Kovenock,  Government. 

John  Lanzetta.  Psychology. 

R.  N.  Leaton,  Psychology. 

Arthuro   Madrid   11,   Romance   Languages. 

David  K.  Martin,  Office  of  Development. 

Gary  McDowell,  Economics. 

Jonathan  Mlrsky,  Chinese. 

Rhona  Mlrsky.  Biochemistry. 

Louis  Morton.  History. 

Ray  Nash,  Art. 

Lafayette  Noda,  Biochemistry. 

Robert  Z.  Norman,  Mathematics. 

Alper  Orhon,  Economics. 

D.  Scott  Palmer,  Assistant  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men. 

Richard  Pearse,  English. 

H.  H.  Penner,  Religion. 

Douglas  D.  Perkins.  Treasurer's  Office. 

Noel  Perrin.  English. 

R.  L.  Regosin,  Romance  Languages, 

Michael  Rewa,  English. 

Robert  H.  Russell.  Romance  Languages. 

David  Sanford,  Philosophy. 

Robin  Scroggs,  Religion. 

Paul  R.  Shafer,  Chemistry. 

Frieda  SUvert,  Sociology. 

Frank  Smallwood,  Government. 

William  M.  Smith.  Psychology. 

Luclle  Smith,  Biochemistry. 

J.  Laurie  Snell,  Mathematics. 

Raymond  Sobel,  Psychiatry. 

Robert  Sokol,  Sociology. 

Hilda  W.  Sokol.  Physiology. 

Richard  W.  Sterling.  Government. 
Walter  H.  Stockmayer.  Chemistry. 
Dona  Strauss.  Mathematics. 
Paul  Swarney,  Classics. 

R.  D.  Taylor,  English. 

Charles  Terry,  English. 

Peter  H  von  Hlppel.  Biochemistry. 
Josephine  B.  R.  von  Hippel,  Psychiatry. 
P.  E.  Webster.  Tuck  School. 
R.  E.  Williamson,  Mathematics. 
Ronald  W.  Wlppers,  Tuck  School. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Sociology. 
J.  H.  Wolfenden,  Chemistry. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jan.  29 

1967] 

A  Letter  to  the  PREsmENT 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

January  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  signers  of  this 
letter,  members  of  the  Yale  faculty  who 
speak  for  themselves  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  the  University,  write  to  urge  most 
respectfully  that  you  declare  an  uncondi- 
tional halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  this  de- 
cision entails  for  you.  We  recognize  that 
you  must  assess  important  military  and  po- 
litical risks  before  you  can  make  such  a 
move.  But  we  believe  we  speak  for  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  in  the  world  when  we 
urge  you  to  consider  that  now  the  potential 
benefits  outweigh  the  risks,  and  that  the 
gamble  is  a  necessary  one. 

We  are  very  much  strengthened  in  this 
view  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  par- 
ticularly U  Thant's  growing  conviction  that 
the  cessation  of  bombing  Is  the  necessary 
key  to  the  opening  of  peace  talks,  and  Pham 
Von  Dong's  Interview  with  Harrison  Salis- 
bury in  which  a  new  flexibility  seems  to  have 
been  Indicated. 

We  know  that  you  are  as  anxious  for  peace 
as  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  fervently  hope  you 
will  agree  that  the  cessation  of  bombing  U 
now  essential  for  the  achievements  of  that 
peace. 

Very  sincerely, 
Robert    P.    Abelson,    Harry    B.    Adams, 
Robert  S.  Adams,  Edward  A,  Adelberg, 
George  Aghajanlan,  Sydney  Ahlstrom, 
Hayward  Alker,  Jr.,  Joel  Allison.  Victor 

A.  Altshul,  Joee  J.  Arrom,  N.  Philip 
Ashmole,  Elisha  Atkins,  Robert  Bailey, 
Theodore  S.  Baker,  David  E.  Baldwin, 
Dagmar  E.  Barnouw,  Jeffrey  Barnouw, 
FVanklln  L.  Baumer.  H.  Leroy  Baum- 
gartner,  Russel  J.  Becker.  Richard  H. 
Bell,  Alfred  R.  Bellinger,  Jerome  S. 
Beloff,  Harry  J.  Benda,  William  R.  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  Thomas  G.  Bergln. 

Graeme  P.  Berlyn,  Sidney  Herman,  Alex- 
ander M.  Blckel,  Boris  I.  Bittker,  Fran- 
cis L.  Black.  Brand  Blanshard,  Sidney 
J.  Blatt,  John  M.  Blum,  Edgar  J.  Boell, 
Philip  K.  Bendy,  Arend  Bouhuys. 
Richard  P.  Boyce,  John  E.  Boyles,  Leo 

B.  Braudy,  J.  Jay  Braun,  George  Braw- 
erman.  Victor  Brombert.  D.  Allen 
Bromley.  Nelson  H.  Brooks.  Peter  P. 
Brooks.  Lowell  S.  Brown.  Ralph  S. 
Brown.  Jr.,  Richmond  H.  Browne,  David 
A.  Brownlee,  Robert  S.  Brustein.  David 
L.  Burrows. 

John  B.  Butt.  David  M.  Byers.  Walter  B. 
Cahn.  Herbert  A.  Cahoon,  Guldo 
Calabresl,  Thomas  C.  Campbell,  Beek- 
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January  6,  1967. 
A  KGW-TV  EnrroRiAL 
Mr.  Payne.  In  recent  years,  this  Station's 
national  news  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion has  been  heavily  weighted  in  both  the 
direction  or  argument  and  the  selection  of 
Information  In  support  of  the  Admmistra- 
tlon's  policy  in  support  of  the  war.  The  Pres- 
ident and  others  have  ably  and  often  advo- 
cated the  Administration's  position.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  administration's  continu- 
ing actions  in  Vietnam,  therefore,  we  feel 
compelled  to  advance  our  contrary  and  criti- 
cal views  of  the  matter. 

We  believe  the  next  Vietnam  truce  should 
be  extended  as  a  way  to  scale  down  the  war 
In  the  direction  of  concluding  it.  We  agree 
with  South  Dakota's  United  States  Senator. 
George  McGovern,  who.  in  a  critical  evalua- 
tion of  our  country's  Vietnam  policy  had  this 
to  say : 

Senator  McGovern.  A  lengthy  cessation  or 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  will  present 
little  military  threat  to  our  forces  In  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  mistake,  In  my  Judgment,  to  have 
bombed  North  Vietnam  at  all.  It  has  failed 
In  Its  stated  objective  to  curtail  Infiltration 
of  troops  and  materials  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  It  has  also  failed  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Indeed,  If  anything. 
It  has  prompted  a  greater  military  effort  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  and  has  hardened 
their  attitude  toward  the  possiblUty  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

So,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  bombing  be 
ended.  I  also  urge  the  President  to  make 
clear  to  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  leaders  that 
we  are  prepared  to  talk  directly  with  them 
the  possibility  of  a  settlement,  and  that  we 
fuUy  understand  that  they  wUl  play  a  part 
In  any  interim  government  along  with  other 
significant  groups  In  the  country. 

The  alternative  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Vietnam  is  a  steadily  widening  war— a 
war  that  could  eventually  engage  millions 
of  American  troops  over  a  period  of  from  10 
to  20  years  or  more.  I  see  no  prospect  of  a 
meaningful  victory  even  then.  Indeed,  as  the 
war  continues  and  the  destruction  mounts, 
the  Vietnamese  will  become  less  able  to  main- 
tain a  viable,  independent  society. 

Should  China  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  both, 
come  into  the  war,  the  prospects  will  then 
be  for  massive  American  armies  fighting  per- 
hai>s  for  a  generation  or  more  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
struggle,  culminating  eventually  In  a  nu- 
clear exchange  between  the  super-powers, 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

In  1914,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
Invloved  in  four  yestfs  of  blood-letting  which 
was  triggered  by  the  assassination  of  an 
Austrian  official  in  the  tiny  little  state  of 
Serbia.  I  fear  that  once  again  that  a  con- 
test which  began  in  a  remote  and  minor 
country  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  urge  our  President 
to  try  again  and  again,  and  without  ceasing, 
to  end  this  tragic  confiict  before  there  Is  no 
turning  back  from  an  international  conflict 
of  enormous  proportions. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  Join  with  Senator  Mc- 
Govern, Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions U  Thant,  and  a  host  of  other  responsi- 
ble. Informed  national  and  International 
leaders  In  requesting  the  President  to  de- 
escalate  this  war  and  at  this  critical  moment 
intensify  every  possible  effort  to  gain  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  conflict. 

War/Peace  Report — Retjnitication  :  Krr  to 
Peacx  rN  Vietnam 
No  viable  settlement  could  be  based  on  the 
permanent  partition  of  Vietnam,  this  former 
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South   Vietnamese  diplomat  argui  s,  tor  all 

Vietnamese — communist    and    ant  1-commu- 
nlst — want    their   country    unified  . 

(By  Tran  Van  Dlnh  ») 
Behind  the  barrage  of  propagmda  and 
counter-propaganda,  proposals  a:  id  coun- 
ter-proposals, from  all  parties  enga  fed  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  lies  an  almost  forgotten 
condition  for  any  future  peace:  the  reuni- 
fication of  Vietnam  and  malntenaace  oX  Its 
territorial  Integrity. 

For  the  majority  of  the  Vletnajnese  peo- 
ple (and  especially,  of  course,  far  Hanoi) 
reunification  is  the  fundamental  issue,  and 
unless  the  principle  of  territorial  integrity 
Is  recognized  and  guaranteed,  nc  solution 
to  the  war  Is  possible. 

Since  the  10th  century,  when  the  Viet- 
namese finally  threw  off  a  thousand  years  of 
Chinese  domination,  Vietnam  has  struggled 
to  extend  southwards  and  to  mantaln  Its 
territorial  unity,  finally  establlshlig  an  em- 
pire within  the  present  geograpl  leal  bor- 
ders in  1802.  It  has  been  the  denl  il  of  that 
unity  which  has  brought  troubl(  s  to  the 
land — first  with  the  French  colon  zers  who 
In  1884  divided  the  country  Into  three  sep- 
arate Ky  (districts)  and  taught  tie  unfor- 
gotten  lesson  that  the  enemy  of  Vietnamese 
Independence  is  also  the  enemy  of  Viet- 
namese unity;  then  with  the  French  again 
in  1945,  when  they  tried  to  establish  an 
Independent  state  of  Cochlnchinii  (south- 
ernmost Vietnam)  and  precipitated  the  First 
Indochlnese  War  (1946-54);  and  finally  with 
the  United  States  (1954-?).  which  kas  main- 
tained that  South  Vietnam  is  an  Independ- 
ent nation  and  thus  precipltatedlthe  Sec- 
ond Indochlnese  War  now  going  kn. 

The  principle  of  Vietnam's  unlflcition  and 
territorial  Integrity  has  been  aflrmed  by 
leaders  on  all  sides.  It  has  been  f  srmallzed 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  regimes  of  both 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  PresUent  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem.  Article  2  of  North  Vietnam's 
1946  constitution  states:  "The  teiritory  of 
Vietnam  composed  of  Bac  Bo  Tonkin), 
Trung  Bo  (Annam).  Nam  Bo  (Coclilnchina) 
Is  one  and  Indivisible."  (Article  1  of  this  con- 
stitution, revised  in  1960.  says:  "The  terri- 
tory of  Vietnam  is  a  single.  Indivisible  whole 
from  North  to  South.")  Likewise.  Article  1 
of  South  Vietnam's  1956  constitutldn.  drawn 
up  by  President  Diem  with  U.S.  adt^lce,  pro- 
claims: "Vietnam  is  an  Independen  ;.  unified, 
territorially  indivisible  Republic." 

Prance,  in  1949.  also  reaffirmed  the  princi- 
ple of  unification.  In  the  Elysee  Agreements 
signed  with  Bao  Dal  the  French  go  rernment 
acknowledged  that  "notwithstanding  for- 
mer treaties  of  which  she  might  hate  availed 
herself.  Prance  formally  reaffirms  tier  deci- 
sion not  to  raise  de  jure  or  de  /acfo|  obstacles 
to  the  admission  of  Cochlnchlna  wtlthln  the 
framework  of  Vietnam,  defined  as  consti- 
tuted by  the  unity  of  the  territorle  s  of  Ton- 
kin (North  Vietnam),  Annam  (Central  Viet- 
nam), and  Cochlnchlna  (South  Vietnam) 

The  principle  was  also  accepted 
1954  Geneva  Agreements.  Article 
"The  nuiltary  demarcation  line  (at  ^.^  .,.„ 
parallel),  is  provisional  and  shouW  not  In 
any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary."  Article  7 
fixed  the  date  of  elections  for  reu  liflcation 
of  Vietnam  for  July  1956. 

As  early  as  1946  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  enunciated 
the  principle:  "Cochlnchlna  is  a  Vietnamese 
land.  It  is  the  flesh  of  our  flesh,  thii  blood  of 
our  blood.  Before  Sorslca  becami  French, 
Cochlnchlna  was  already  Vietnam  Me."  In 
the  same  year  he  told  the  Vietnamese  people: 
"Out  compatriots  in  Nam  Bo  (Coctlnchlna) 
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have  accepted  so  much  sacrifice  In  so  many 
months  to  keep  the  mountains  and  the  rivers 
In  tact  for  our  fatherland.  All  our  compa- 
triots in  the  whole  country  are  grateful  for 
the  compatriots  In  Nam  Bo.  Our  compatriots 
In  Nam  Bo  are  citizens  of  Vietnam.  Rivers 
may  dry  up,  mountains  may  erode,  but  this 
deep  truth  will  remain  forever." 

Finally,  the  National  Liberation  Front: 
"The  urgent  demand  of  our  people  through- 
out the  country  Is  to  reunify  the  fatherland 
by  peaceful  means.  The  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  advocates  the  grad- 
ual reunification  of  the  country  by  peace- 
ful means,  through  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions between  the  two  zones  on  all  forms  and 
measiu-es  beneficial  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  the  fatherland." 

The  United  States  position  Is — and  has 
been — fundamentally  different.  Under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  It  refused  to  sanction  elec- 
tions leading  to  unification  out  of  the  fear, 
as  he  wrote  In  Mandate  for  Change,  that  such 
elections  would  be  won  by  the  Conununist 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  other  words,  the  historic 
national  principles  of  Vietnam  were  sacri- 
ficed to  an  antl-communlst  policy.  But  com- 
munism and  democracy  are  new  or  unknown 
concepts  to  the  peasantry,  who  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  whereas  Inde- 
pendence and  unity  have  always  been  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
are  naturally  understood  by  all. 

For  this  reason,  the  basic  weakness  of  suc- 
cessive antl-communlst  regimes  In  Saigon — 
aside  from  their  corruption.  Inefficiency,  dic- 
tatorship and  social  injustice — has  been  their 
rejection  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism:  territorial  reunifi- 
cation. Communism  triumphs  only  when  it 
can  identify  with  nationalism.  Nationalism 
in  Vietnam  is  synonymous  with  unification 
and  Independence. 

The  United  States  since  Elsenhower  has 
not  modified  Its  position.  While  calling  for 
"unconditional  negotiations"  in  his  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7.  1965. 
President  Johnson  declared:  "The  first  real- 
ity Is  that  North  Vietnam  has  attacked  the 
Independent  nation  of  South  Vietnam." 
And.  he  asserted,  the  United  States  objective 
Is  "The  independence  of  South  Vietnam  and 
its  freedom  from  attacks."  In  other  words, 
to  the  administration  "Vietnam"  really 
means  "South  Vietnam."  To  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  "Vietnam"  means  the  entire  coun- 
try from  north  to  south. 

I  recognize  that  It  would  be  most  difficult 
for  the  United  States,  under  its  present  pol- 
icy, to  take  a  different  position.  For  If  it 
accepts  the  principle  of  the  territorial  unity 
of  Vietnam,  then  It  Is  intervening  In  a  civil 
war  and  Its  military  presence  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  its  bombing  of  the  North  cannot 
be  Justified.  Nevertheless,  until  It  does  ac- 
cept the  principle,  and  persuades  the  Saigon 
government  to  do  so  too,  there  will  be  no 
peace. 

Since  1955  South  Vietnam  has  commemo- 
rated July  20,  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  as  Quoc  Han, 
or  Day  of  National  Shame.  This  year  the 
Vietnam  Guardian,  whose  editor,  Ton  That 
Thlen.  Is  a  well-known  Intellectual  and 
strong  antl-communlst,  wrote: 

"July  20  Is  a  day  of  national  shame  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  the  division  of  our 
country,  for  which  we  Vietnamese  more  than 
any  country  in  the  world  are  responsible. 
Vietnam  has  become  divided  because  there 
are  Vietnamese  who  place  their  personal  in- 
terests or  Ideas  above  the  interest  of  Viet- 
nam. Vietnam  can  be  on  the  way  to  na- 
tional unity  only  on  the  day  when  its  sons 
cease  to  look  upon  one  another  as  enemies — 
for  whatever  reasons — and  love  one  another 
first." 

Earlier,  on  July  1,  when  the  American  Air 
Force  bombed  Hanoi  suburbs,  the  same  paper 
carried  an  editorial  stating:  "The  explosion 
of  the  bombs  In  the  Hanoi  area — which  tears 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us — makes  us  ask  our- 


selves for  whom  our  compatriots  In  North 
Vietnam  and  a  section  of  our  compatriots 
here  in  the  South  have  been  forced  to  suffer 
and  die."  It  Is  significant  that  censorship  of 
the  press  in  Saigon,  which  Is  very  tight, 
allowed  such  editorials  to  be  printed.  While 
the  fanatical  anti-communists  blamed  the 
communists  for  the  American  bombings,  no 
decent  Vietnamese  would  applaud  the  de- 
struction of  the  North. 

THE    ONLY    ALTERNATIVE 

The  leaders  in  Hanoi  would  prefer,  I  think, 
to  endure  more  severe  hardships  and  more 
devastating  bombings  than  settle  for  the 
permanent  division  of  the  country.  To  de- 
feat them  wotxld  require  the  Inveislon  and 
destruction  of  the  North,  and  over  one  mil- 
Hon  troops  to  "pacify"  the  whole  country. 
But  In  this  case  China  would  become  involved 
In  the  fighting  and  would  react  with  force. 
Just  as  the  U.S.  would  If  Chinese  troops  de- 
stroyed Mexico  and  moved  to  the  Texas 
border.  Short  of  nuclear  holocaust,  there- 
fore, the  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  solved 
by  military  means.  A  political  solution 
through  negotiation  Is  therefore  the  only 
possible  alternative. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  way  to  settle  the 
war  is  for  the  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  first 
among  themselves.  South  Vietnam,  through 
a  civilian  government  freely  elected  with 
the  participation  of  the  Buddhists,  can  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Viet  Cong  and  with  North 
Vietnam.  The  results  of  these  negotiations— 
especially  the  principle  of  reunification- 
should  be  guaranteed  by  Interested  powers 
and  by  the  United  Nations.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Saigon  military  Junta  which  acceded 
to  the  Buddhist  demand  for  elections  sup- 
pressed the  Buddhists  by  force  before  the 
election  and  put  so  many  restrictions  on  the 
recent  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
as  to  make  them  a  mockery  of  democracy. 
But  I  win  not  be  surprised  if  the  elected 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  revolt 
against  the  Jtmta,  convert  their  assembly 
Into  a  legislative  one,  and  then  elect  a 
civilian  government  with  Buddhist  partici- 
pation, which  will  then  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  the  Viet  Cong  and  with  North  Vietnam 
to  end  the  war. 

The  United  States  should  not  interfere  in 
such  a  transformation.  It  should  recognize 
as  part  of  Its  long-range  policy  the  territorial 
Integrity  and  unity  of  Vietnam.  It  should 
agree — as  the  Vietnamese  people  agree —  with 
Secretary  General  U  Thant's  position  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1966:  "The  basic  problem  in  Viet- 
nam Is  not  one  of  Ideology  but  one  of  na- 
tional Identity  and  survival." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch) 
Advice  We  Asked  Fob 

If  It  is  "face"  the  Johnson  Administration 
is  worrying  about  in  dealing  with  Vietnam 
peace  talks,  we  suggest  that  the  United  States 
may  well  lose  more  face  by  following  Its 
present  course  than  by  simply  and  unquali- 
fiedly accepting  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
proposal  for  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
the  air  war  against  the  North. 

As  things  are  going,  the  United  States 
risks  making  itself  faintly  ridiculous  by 
plaintively  pi  ading  for  some  prior  assurance 
that  Hanoi  ■  111  reciprocate.  At  times  our 
Government  seems  to  be  demanding  that 
Hanoi  promise  to  reduce  its  aid  to  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front.  At  other  times  we  seem 
to  be  asking  only  that  Hanoi  promise  some- 
thing, almost  anything.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  called  for  no  more  than  a  private 
assurance  of  some  "response  toward  peace." 
It  all  sounds  as  If  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth  dare  not  suspend  the  bombing  un- 
less we  can  appear  to  have  scored  a  debat- 
ing point  by  extracting  a  verbal  concession 
from  Hanoi. 

A  verbal  concession,  however,  would  be 
worth  very  little  In  substantive  terms,  as 
the  Administration  Is  fond  of  saying.  While 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  well  advised 
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to  make  a  gesture  that  the  Administration 
could  interpret  as  compliance  with  its  con- 
ditions, for  us  to  Insist  upon  It  so  Implacably 
puts  our  country  in  the  graceless  position  of 
demanding  that  a  small  Asian  country  dis- 
play a  magnanimity  which  the  United  States, 
in  all  its  majesty  and  power,  cannot  bring 
itself  to  exercise. 

The  bombing  was  Inaugurated  unilaterally, 
and  It  can  be  suspended  unilaterally.  It  has 
demonstrably  failed  to  accomplish  Its  stated 
purpose,  which  was  to  seal  off  the  South 
from  North  Vietnamese  supply  and  Infiltra- 
tion. While  It  has  been  going  on,  the  United 
States  has  been  and  still  is  proceeding  with 
a  vast  military  buildup  far  exceeding  any- 
thing Hanoi  could  contribute  to  the  other 
side. 

Continuation  of  the  air  war  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  "protect  our  boys;"  with  or 
without  the  bombing,  they  cannot  be  pushed 
out  of  Vietnam,  and  everybody  knowE  It,  in- 
cluding surely  Hanoi.  To  suspend  the  bomb- 
ing would  be  the  first  logical  step  in  a  mili- 
tary standstill,  leading  hopefully  to  a  cease- 
fire and  then  to  negotiations  for  a  political 
settlement  based  on  the  demonstrated  In- 
ability of  either  side  to  impose  a  military 
solution. 

If  the  Administration  is  concerned  about 
how  to  Justify  a  suspension  after  refusing  it 
for  so  long,  we  are  confident  its  talented 
briefing  officers  could  solve  that  problem 
handily  If  Instructed  to  do  so.  The  files  are 
full  of  statements  and  recorded  actions  avow- 
ing undying  American  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  In  December  our  Government  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN  to 
"take  whatever  steps  you  consider  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  discussions 
which  could  lead  to  ...  a  cease-fire"  in 
Vietnam. 

The  first  step  which  U  Thant  considered 
necessary  was  to  call  upon  the  Unite.  States 
to  suspend  the  bombing  unconditionally  and 
unilaterally.  The  very  fact  that  this  request 
comes  from  him,  and  has  behind  it  the  full 
weight  of  a  preponderance  of  world  opinion, 
Is  all  the  Justification  the  United  States 
needs  for  complying  with  it.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be  so  passionately 
grateful  for  surcease  from  a  senseless  war 
they  never  wanted  and  never  authorized  that 
they  would  heartily  welcome  simple  accept- 
ance of  U  Thant's  Judgment  as  to  where  lies 
the  road  to  peace. 

Admittedly  U  Thant  might  turn  out  to  be 
wrong  in  hoping  that  a  suspension  of  the 
bombing  would  lead  to  other  steps  and  ulti- 
mately to  peace  talks.  But  nothing  decisive 
would  be  risked  by  taking  his  advice,  which 
after  all  we  asked  for;  and  it  Is  better  to 
accept  such  risks  as  might  be  Involved  than 
to  perpetuate  an  Inconclusive  war  for  fear 
of  losing  face, 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  7,  1967] 
SoRKY  'Botrr  That 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  numerous  subordinates  wish 
they  could  supply  us  with  some  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  of  civilian  casualties  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  they  can't.  It  Is  beyond 
them.  They  have  even  less  Information  on 
casualties  in  the  north  caused  by  our  air 
raids.  For  evidence  on  that  matter,  we  must 
rely  on  what  Hanoi  claims,  supplemented 
by  reports  Just  beginning  to  come  In  from 
the  few  credible  American  correspondents 
admitted  to  the  north.  The  first  of  these 
Harrison  Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times, 
reported  last  week  that  contrary  to  Initial 
Pentagon  denials,  our  planes  have  caused 
extensive  damage  In  and  around  Hanoi  to 
civilians,  to  their  homes,  and  their  places 
of  work.  We  are  bombing  more  than  bridges, 
rail  yards  and  infiltration  routes. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  the 
paucity  of  official  news  on  civilian  casualties, 
especially  In  the  south,  Is  that  the  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon  bureaucracies  are  not  terribly 


keen  to  get  the  news  and  publicize  It.  The 
American  image  has  been  marred  enough  by 
those  sickening  wire  service  photographs  of 
burned  children  and  women  weeping  over 
their  dead.  The  officials  do.  of  course,  keep 
us  posted  to  almost  everything  else  in  Viet- 
nam. We  know,  for  example,  that  4,822,000 
metric  tons  of  rice  were  harvested  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  year  '65-66  (most  of  It  in 
the  delta  region,  large  parts  of  which  are 
under  Viet  Cong  control).  We  learn,  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  precisely  how  many  enemy 
("communist")  bodies  have  been  counted 
(158,000  enemy  casualties  reported  by  the 
Pentagon  from  1961  to  December  15,  1966). 
We  are  given  exact  figures  on  how  many 
Vietnamese  cast  their  votes,  and  for  whom. 
In  an  election.  We  are  told  how  many  ham- 
lets have  been  "pacified,"  how  many  not. 
We  have  figures  on  the  nimiber  of  hospitals, 
on  the  cost  of  the  war  ($332,000  for  each 
enemy  soldier  killed  In  this  fiscal  year) .  But 
despite  the  computers,  the  Intelligence 
gathering  sources  of  Saigon  and  the  US,  the 
presence  of  nearly  400,000  GIs,  the  AID  ad- 
visers, the  CIA  and  all  the  rest,  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  out  how  many  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  wounded  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
wondered  why  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  any 
reliable  statistics.  Secretary  Rusk  replied: 
"I  Just  don't  know.  I  have  not  myself  seen 
any  such  figures."  On  April  20,  during  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  inter- 
rogation of  Secretary  McNamara,  the  ques- 
tion was  again  put  by  Senator  Pell.  Mr. 
McNamara  replied:  "I  received  a  report 
from  General  Westmoreland  this  morning 
Just  before  coming  over  here  which  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  civilians  killed  in- 
advertently through  U.S.  military  operations 
in  South  Vietnam  amoimted  to  137."  Quer- 
ied as  to  considerably  larger  estimates  of 
civilian  casualties  that  have  been  made,  Mr. 
McNamara  quoted  from  Westmoreland's 
cable :  "There  Is  no  evidence  to  support  those 
larger  claims." 

Several  weeks  later,  on  May  11.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara again  came  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  again  referred  to  the 
original  Westmoreland  figure  of  137.  "Now, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures,"  the  Secretary  added,  and  he  had 
therefore  "sent  General  McCown  of  my  own 
Inspector  General's  office  to  South  Vietnam 
to  make  a  corrmionsense  check  of  them.  .  .  . 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  see  that  you  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  that  report.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  two  to  three  weeks  before  it  is  avail- 
able." The  report  was  not  available  within 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  in  July  the  com- 
mittee received  a  "standby"  letter  from 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  then  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  That  was  followed  on 
August  19  by  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky to  Senator  Pell,  which  said  In  effect 
that  no  meaningful  statistics  were  at  hand, 
but  that  the  civilian  casualties — however 
caused — were  minimal. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  unsatisfied.  On 
August  24  he  shot  off  an  angry  letter  to  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky  which  said  In  part:  "Yotir  let- 
ter to  Senator  Pell  was  not  very  helpful  and 
I  must  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  estimates,  at  the  minimum,  are 
not  available.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment seem  to  have  statistics  available  on  ev- 
ery conceivable  facet  of  our  military  and  AID 
operations  In  Vietnam  which  tend  to  back 
up  established  Executive  Branch  poUcles. 
.  .  .  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lack  of 
statistics  on  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese 
inflicted  casualties,  according  to  paragraphs 
of  your  letter."    Fulbright  then  asked: 

"1.  Has  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
at  any  time  made  any  announcements  con- 
cerning the  civilian  casualties,  other  than 
those  for  which  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  held  responsible? 

"2.  Are   ciTlllanB  ever   treated   at  South 


Vietnamese  or  U.S.  military  hospitals?  If  so, 
are  records  kept  on  the  numbers  treated  and 
the  type  and  origin  of  their  wounds? 

"3.  Do  civilian  hospitals  keep  records  of 
those  they  treat  who  are  suffering  from  war 
injuries?  Have  our  officials  attempted  to  ob- 
tain this  Information? 

"4.  Do  the  medical  teams  supported 
through  the  AID  program  ever  treat  war 
casualties?  If  so,  are  records  kept  and  meule 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense? 

"5.  Are  records  available  concerning  In- 
demnity claims  for  war  Injuries  filed  against 
either  the  South  Vietnamese  government  or 
the  United  States?" 

Senator  Fulbright  concluded:  "War  Is  a 
deadly  and  dirty  business  which  always  re- 
sults In  the  death  of  many  innocent  people. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  try  to  deny  this  simple  fact  Insofar  as  our 
operations  have  resulted  in  civilian  casual- 
ties. I  hope  the  Department  will  take  an- 
other look  at  this  problem  and  furnish  tlie 
committee  with  Information  which  is  more 
realistic  than  that  provided  to  date." 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  answered. 
He  was  "deeply  troubled"  by  Fulbrlghfs  Im- 
plication that  the  Department  was  not 
"gravely  concerned  about  this  problem."  He 
said  that  "when  Secretary  McNamara  told 
your  committee  three  months  ago  that  we 
had  been  unable  to  Identify  more  than  380 
casualties,  he  made  it  clear  that  this  figure 
bore  only  a  random  relationship  to  the  total 
nvunber  of  civilian  casualties.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  identify  almost  half  this 
number  in  recent  weeks  suggests  to  me  that 
we  are  doing  better  in  focusing  attention  on 
a  problem  that  all  of  us  agree  deserves  the 
highest  attention." 

Attached  to  the  August  31  Yarmolinsky 
letter  was  a  "Memorandum  on  Civilian  Casu- 
alties" which  addressed  Itself  to  Fulbrlghfs 
five  questions.  The  Memorandum  stated  that 
"a  thorough  search  of  available  records"  in- 
dicates that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  made  no  announcements  concern- 
ing civilian  casualties,  other  than  those  for 
which  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  held  responsible.  It  said  that  "civilians 
are  treated  In  military  hospitals  only  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,"  that  "unfortunate- 
ly, available  Vietnamese  hospital  records 
make  no  distinction  between  paramilitary 
force  and  civilian  patients,"  and  "as  concerns 
the  total  numbers  treated  In  civilian  bospl- 
Uls,  GVN  [South  Vietnam]  paramlliUry 
force  casualties  undoubtedly  make  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  patients  hospital- 
ized as  war  casualties." 

The  Memorandimi  said  that  civilian  hos- 
pitals do  not  keep  records  of  those  being 
treated  for  war  Injuries.  It  added  that 
"casualty  statistics  at  provincial  hospitals 
should  slowly  Improve  as  the  U.S.  and  Free 
World  continue  to  augment  the  GVN  treat- 
ment capability  through  the  AID-supported 
Military  Public  Health  Augmentation  Pro- 
gram [MILPHAP]." 

Responding  to  Fulbrlghts'  question  about 
whether  medical  teams  supported  through 
AID  program  ever  treat  war  casualties,  the 
Memorandum  said  that  here  again  "records 
are  not  meaningful."  Indemnification  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilians,"  it  concluded,  "U 
made  for  both  combat  and  non-combat  re- 
lated incidents."     Diarlng  the  calendar  year 

1965,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  received  ap- 
proximately 11.000  claims  nationwide,"  and 
"over  the  12-month  period  ending  30  April 

1966,  1,881  claims  were  filed  (against  the  U.S. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Claims  Act]  and  1,324  were  ap- 
proved." Awards  amounted  to  $235,913. 
That,  officially,  is  all  we  know  so  far,  which 
isn't  much. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  unofficial  esti- 
mates. The  AP  reported  last  December  22 
.  that  "figures  from  Vietnamese  and  American 
public  and  private  sources  indicate  that  this 
year's  civilian  death  toll  has  averaged  about 
1,000  a  month,  with  at  least  three  times  that 
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many  wounded."    The  AP  cited  one 
of  a  U.S. -conducted,  one-day  check 
which  showed  that  "more  than  1,600 
10,000   patients   In  60   hospitals  we, 
treated    for    wounds    connected 
Not  Included  were  the  hundreds  of 
cared  for  at  provincial  dispensaries 
aid  stations,  and  at  home."     On 
26.     12     Catholic,     Protestant     and 
clergymen  told  President  Johnson 
heartless  war  In  the  south 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
matching   the   terror  and 
the  Viet  Cong  by  IcUling  somewhere 
to  five  civilians  for  every  Viet  Cong 
or  North  Vietnamese  regular."    They 
the  President  of  "lack  of  candor"  ir 
Ing  the  facts. 

When    It    became    known    recen 
American  bombs  had  been  hitting 
targets  In  the  north  and  that 
lost  their  lives  as  a  result,  General 
hower  contributed  a  unique 
knew,    he    said,    that    our 
aimed   exclusively    at   military 
unfortunately     there     are     some 
around  these  targets."     "Is  there  a 
In  the  world."  he  wondered,  "where 
not  civilians?"    The  Pentagon  reacted 
disclosure  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
fault,  since  they  "deliberately  emplajci 
air    defense    sites,     their    dlsburs«d 
(petroleum,    oil.    lubrication)     slten 
radar  and  other  military  facilities  I 
lated  areas,  and  Indeed,  sometimes 
roofs  of  government  buildings." 
retary  McNamara,  at  a  holiday 
a   cluster   of   reporters,   recalled   tha|t 
he  served  In  World  War  II  he 
bombs     never     po     where     they're 
Twenty   years   later,    he   added 
state  of  the  art  has  Improved:   now 
occasionally  go  where  they're  aimed. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  |.  1967] 

Topics:   The  Seat  Behind  the  Pn i.ab 

(By  Archibald  MacLelsh) 

History,  like  a  badly  constructed  concert 
hall,  has  occasional  dead  spot£  wqere  the 
music  can't  be  heard.  Everything  In  the 
United  States  today — the  boredom  of  the 
young,  the  numbness  of  the  arts  and  the  In- 
eptitude of  the  politicians — indicates  that 
we  are  caught  in  one  of  them.  No  matter 
how  we  crane  our  necks  and  cock  (lur  ears 
we  seem  unable  to  catch  the  tune. 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  fairly  cleir.  We 
can't  make  out  the  tune  of  the  time  because 
we  are  still  back  behind  it  In  the  nlneteen- 
flfues  with  the  dilapidated  bulk  ofi  "Antl- 
Communlsm"  against  our  faces.  If  ^e  could 
bring  ourselves  to  look  around,  IQ  might 
occur  to  us  that  we  are  not,  what^er  the 
ushers  may  have  told  us.  in  the  best  seat  In 
the  house. 

EASIER  TO   LAUGH   THEN 

Some,  of  cotirse,  have  already  iotlced. 
Even  fifteen  years  ago  when  the  pifice  was 
first  proposed  to  us  a  few  protested.  1  "Anti- 
Communism."  which  meant  McCatthy  at 
home  and  Containment  abroad,  looked  like 
a  queer  location  for  the  United  States,  a 
nation  not  previously  given  to  squatting  In 
the  lee  of  anything.  ] 

But  fifteen  years  ago  the  whole  ^tate  of 
the  Union  was  so  preposterous  it  Beemed 
easier  to  laugh.  McCarthy,  for  all  tl^e  noise 
he  made  and  harm  he  did  and  palni  he  in- 
flicted, waa  a  comic  figure  whose  mohstrous 
revelations  of  treason  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  disloyalty  by  the  noblest  American 
soldier  of  the  century  kept  blowing]  up  In 
his  face  like  a  clown's  balloons.  i 

And  as  for  the  Containment,  whicl^  meant 
the  redeflnltloa  of  the  American  purfxiee  in 
the  world  as  the  negation  and  denial  of  the 
Ruaaian  ptirpoee,  It  was  so  palpably  Inap- 
propriate to  a  country  which  haa  Just 
planned  and  engineered  and  suppllM  and 
fought  the  greatest  victory  in  znlllt«ry  an- 


nals, that  no  one  but  the  professional  Holy 
Warriors  could  take  it  seriously. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  Justified  by  the 
Marshall  Plan  which  had  a  creative  and  char- 
acteristically American  pttrfxjse  of  its  own, 
but  nothing  could  justify  the  worldwide  wall 
of  Poster  Dulles — nothing  in  American  his- 
tory at  least.  And  so  we  merely  smiled  at 
SEATO  and  the  rest  and  let  the  protest  go. 

That,  however,  was  back  before  the  sixties. 
Now  that  the  better  half  of  a  new  decade  has 
pushed  its  predecessor  Into  the  past,  the 
perspective  alterb.  McCarthy  has  disap- 
peared—but only  to  be  replaced  by  the  ap- 
parently ineradicable  reek  of  McCarthyism. 
And  Containment  has  turned  into  the  dis- 
aster inipllcit  in  it  from  the  start — ^the  dis- 
aster of  Vietnam. 

With  the  result  that  what  was  preposter- 
ous in  the  fifties  has  become  tragic  in  the 
sixties.  Where  the  question  fifteen  years  ago 
was  why  in  the  name  of  sanity  and  common 
sense  the  American  revolution  of  Independ- 
ence and  self-government  which  was  redraft- 
ing the  map  of  Africa  and  shaping  a  new 
society  in  India  and  Japan  should  be  be- 
trayed at  home — turned  into  a  mere  counter- 
revolution to  the  Russian,  a  static  and  de- 
fensive state  of  negation  and  neurosis  and 
downright  fear — the  question  today  Is  a 
soberer  question. 

It  is  the  question  whether  an  unachievable 
victory  in  Vietnam  Is  preferable  to  an  un- 
thinkable defeat  or  an  unthinkable  defeat  to 
an  unachievable  victory. 

Which  is  not  precisely  Intellectual  prog- 
ress, but  does  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of 
our  predicament.  It  was  not  when  we  began 
to  escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  even  when 
we  first  decided  to  fight  in  it  ourselves  that 
the  sad  mistake  was  made.  It  was  made 
when  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  frightened 
into  "Anti-Communism"  as  a  national  policy 
and  posture. 

VIETNAM   IS   INHEKITANCE 

Our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  o\ir  In- 
heritance from  Containment  and  McCarthy. 
And  it  is  for  that  reason  more  than  any 
other  that  we  get  so  little  sympathy  from 
Europe.  Por  it  has  long  been  obvious  to 
European  Intelligence,  even  Including  the 
intelligence  of  the  Vatican,  that  "Antl- 
Communlsm"  is  dead  as  a  policy  and  worse 
than  dead  as  an  Intellectual  position. 

The  past  cannot,  of  course,  be  revised,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  recognizing 
what  it  was  and  where  It  has  left  us  and 
what  our  actual  situation  is.  When,  In  a 
hypothetlcally  sane  universe,  a  problem 
proves  insoluble  by  the  exercise  of  sanity,  it 
is  usually  because  It  has  been  stated  In  mis- 
taken terms. 

NO   POLICY    AT   ALL 

Vietnam  Is  Insoluble  as  a  military  conun- 
drum: an  unachievable  victory  Is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  an  unthinkable, 
defeat — it  is  merely  equally  unthinkable, 
though  for  difierent  reasons.  Conceivably, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  Vietnam  should 
not  be  posed  in  military  terms  but  In  differ- 
ent terms:  terms  which  would  recognize  the 
error  of  the  fifties  and  move  us  out  from 
behind  the  obstructing  column.  Once  we 
recognize  as  a  nation  that  "Anti-Commu- 
nism," like  all  the  rest  of  the  anti-isms,  is 
not  an  effective  policy  or.  Indeed,  a  policy  at 
all — once  we  recognize  as  a  nation  that  the 
only  defense  against  the  purposes  of  others, 
is  a  better  purpose  of  our  own — we  may 
very  possibly  regain  the  freedom  of  action  we 
have  been  progressively  losing  ever  since 
Vietnam  began  if  not  since  Poster  Dulles. 

After  all,  we  have  a  better  purpose  of  our 
own.  It  is  now  evident  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  see  that  it  Is  the  Revolution  of  1776,  not 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  which  is  providing 
the  dynamism  of  the  waking  world  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Islands  of  Japan. 

(Note. — ArcMhald  MacLeish  has  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  three  times,  twice  in  poetry 
and  once  <n  drama.) 


The  PtTLLEN  Memorial 

Baptist  Chdrch, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  January  25, 1967. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  Please  let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  sharing  with  you  a  sermon  I 
preached  here  at  Pullen  Memorial  Baptist 
Church  last  Sunday.  I  am  of  course  aware 
that  men  like  yourself  and  Senators  Gruen- 
Ing  and  Pulbright  are  sources  of  Inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  feel  constrained  to  be 
critical  of,  though  loyal  to,  the  government 
during  these  dark  days.  We  continue  to  look 
to  you  for  leadership. 

Always  the  very  best  of  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.  W.  Pinlator. 

An  American  Tragedy 

(Sermon  preached  at  Pullen  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church,  Jan.  22,  1967,  by  W.  W.  Pinlator) 
Every  one  knows  that  Charles  Dickens 
began  his  tragic  Tale  of  Two  Cities  with 
these  words :  "It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  time."  What  an  apt  descrip- 
tion of  our  America  today  I  These  are  the 
best  of  times.  Our  GNP— that  means  Gross 
National  Product — is  the  highest  ever,  and 
still  climbing.  The  over-all  unemployment 
rate  is  low,  for  us.  even  If  it  takes  the  Cold 
War  economy  to  keep  it  low.  Incomes,  so 
they  say,  are  soaring.  Never  were  so  many 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple in  college.  The  Civil  Rights  Movement 
has  opened  the  door  of  opportunity  to  people 
hitherto  excluded  from  the  Promised  Land 
while  Medicare  and  Social  Security,  no  longer 
dirty  words,  have  made  a  pl.ice,  at  least  at 
the  second  table,  to  those  who  have  not  been 
feasting  on  the  milk  and  honey.  In  a  word, 
as  the  sociologists  put  it,  this  is  a  Cornucopic 
Society.    It  Is  the  best  of  times. 

But  it  Is  also  the  worst  of  times.  In  a  na- 
tion of  unparalleled  wealth  there  are  still 
thirty-four  million  people  living  in  abject 
poverty  and  forty-three  others  whose  lives  of 
stark  insufficiency  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  border  line  of  poverty.  And  the  gap 
between  these  people  of  poverty  and  the  peo- 
ple of  wealth  is  actually  widening!  Twelve 
years  after  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, and  in  spite  of  the  marches  and  the  sit- 
ins  and  the  civil  rights  legislation  and  the 
Good  Neighbor  Councils,  our  Negro  leaders 
are  finding  out  that  the  rate  and  number 
of  those  dispossessed  from  the  good  things  of 
the  land  on  account  of  race  is  increasing! 
Under  such  circumstances  Black  Power  comes 
persuasive.  And  to  others  White  Backlash 
also  becomes  persuasive.  The  core  of  our 
great  cities  continues  to  rot,  our  rivers  and 
lakes  and  atmosphere  are  garbage  cans  for 
the  refuse  of  people  and  Industry,  crime  in- 
creases, especially  among  the  younger  people. 
And  from  all  this  and  much  more  we  turn 
our  attention  and  our  resources  and  rivet 
them  on  a  little  nation  half  way  around  the 
world  where  almost  four  hundred  thousand 
of  our  young  men  are  in  combat,  another 
seventy  thousand  are  offshore  in  the  fleet  and 
another  forty  thousand  in  Thailand,  and  we 
are  engaged  In  the  longest  war  in  our  Amer- 
ican history  which  Is  still  undeclared.  Yes. 
it  is  also  the  worst  of  times. 

Now  between  the  best  and  the  worst  lies 
tragedy.  It  was  so  In  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
It  was  so  In  Kirig  Lear.  The  foolish  king  was 
never  so  happy  and  secure  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dividing  his  kingdom  between  his 
two  faithless  daughters.  It  was  so  on  the  Ides 
of  March  with  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  so  with 
King  Solomon.  It  is  so  in  America.  "At  the 
very  moment  that  ye  think  not,"  said  Jesus. 

In  speaking  today  of  the  tragedy  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  I  shall  not  talk,  as 
on  former  occasions,  about  an  unjust  and 
Immoral  war,  or  dwell  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
American   foreign  policy  so  dramatized   In 
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Vietnam,  or  deplore  the  bombing  of  civilians, 
or  describe  the  horror  of  napalm  bombs  or 
the  shame  of  the  nauseating  gas  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  "humane  gas,"  something  no 
other  nation  has  resorted  to  In  modern 
times),  or  the  defoliation  of  the  forests  or 
the  poisoning  of  the  rice  fields.  Indeed  X 
shall  talk  about  what  the  war  Is  doing  to  us 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people.  As  horrible  as 
the  war  is  to  the  brave  Vietnamese  who  for 
20  long  years  have  been  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  integrity,  we  shall  consider  it 
this  morning  as  an  American  tragedy.  Such 
a  "filthy  and  barbarous  war"  writes  J.  M. 
Cameron,  an  English  friend,  in  Commonweal 
(Jan.  20,  1967)  "can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
people  so  decent  and  humane  as  the  mass  of 
Americans  are  by  a  process  of  self-deception." 
This  is  sheer  tragedy.  And  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle Pr.  Daniel  Berrigen  is  quoted  from  his 
book,  They  Call  Us  Dead  Men:  "A  climate  of 
war  creates  its  own  horizons.  Its  ov/n  Justi- 
fication and  effort.  Subjected  to  such  an 
atmosphere  for  a  long  period  of  time,  men 
come  to  accept  it  as  normal  and  self  evident; 
they  create  a  logic  that  suits  their  state  of 
soul.  They  create  tools  of  violence  as  en- 
tirely normal  methods  of  dealing  with  "The 
enemy";  once  created,  the  tools  are  used  with 
an  ever-increasing  ease.  Peaceableness,  com- 
munication with  others,  discussion,  public 
candor — ^these  are  less  and  less  trusted  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  human  difference.  .  .  . 
We  become  the  beleaguered  defenders  of  all 
that  Is  good  and  noble  in  life,  the  society  that 
can  do  no  wrong,  whose  interventions  are 
always  governed  by  superior  wisdom,  whose 
military  might  serves  only  the  good  of  hu- 
manity." Prankly,  I  know  of  no  better  Justi- 
fication for  any  of  these  "religious"  or  "holy" 
wars  that  devastated  Europe  for  so  many 
generations. 

If  you  are  prepEu-ed  to  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  Indeed  an  American  tragedy  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  tragedy  expresses 
Itself  in  six  ways:  first,  through  Loss  of  Palth; 
second,  through  Breach  of  Contract;  third,  In 
the  Crisis  of  Credibility;  fourth,  through  a 
Paralysis  of  Inner  Enrichment;  fifth,  in  De- 
fault of  Leadership;  and  sixth,  through 
Schism  of  the  Soul. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  Loss  of  Palth. 
Some  call  it  the  betrayal  of  a  dream,  the 
American  dream.  The  faith  of  our  fathers 
was  Indeed  a  dream,  a  dream  that  men  would 
and  should  govern  themselves  and  make 
their  governments  subservient  to  their  wel- 
fare. That  people  had  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  self-autonomy  even  if  this 
meant  revolution  and  even  If  this  revolution 
meant  violence  all  the  way  from  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere's  Night  Riders  to 
the  surrender  of  General  Cornwallls.  The 
dream  meant  that  a  nation  has  the  right  to 
pursue  its  own  destiny  and  establish  its  own 
political  and  economic  institutions  free  from 
foreign  intervention  and  the  imposition  of 
alien  ideologies,  however  objectionable  these 
Institutions  might  appear  to  other  nations. 
The  dream  also  included  the  faith,  or  the 
faith  Included  the  dream,  that  a  nation  born 
out  of  oolonlallsm  would  understand  similar 
struggles  around  the  world. 

Today  we  are  no  longer  seen  In  this  light. 
To  other  nations  we  are  regarded  as  the  great 
counter  revolutionary  force  of  the  world,  sup- 
porting, and  even  helping  to  set  up,  repressive 
governments  and  military  dictatorships,  re- 
pugnant to  the  people,  in  other  lands.  We 
are  regarded  as  the  great  propper-upper  of 
governments  with  whom  we  can  "do  busi- 
ness." They  note  that  we  took  Premier  Diem 
out  of  retirement  In  America  and  imported 
him  back  to  Vietnam.  Since  Diem  there 
have  been  eight  other  governments,  the  last 
headed  by  ten  generals,  nine  of  whom  fought 
with  the  Prench  against  their  own  people. 
They  see  us  passing  resolutions  in  Congress 
authorizing  our  President  to  land  troops  any- 
where in  the  world  he  Is  convinced  that  there 
is  danger  of  the  people  establishing  a  form  of 
government  unacceptable  to  our  American 
way.    And  they  wonder,  of  course  they  won- 


der, what  has  become  of  our  faith  In  the 
right  of  people  to  their  own  destiny,  our  faith 
In  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

The  American  tragedy  expresses  Itself,  In 
the  second  place,  as  a  Breach  of  Contract. 
Our  government  continues  to  make  much 
over  what  It  calls  its  commitments  to  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam.     Just  what 
these  commitments  are  It  Is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain.    Some     say     they     are     non-existent. 
Others  say  they  were     only  economic  aid. 
No  one  seems  able  to  put  his  hands  on  It. 
Senator  Gruenlng  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  (June  21,  1966) :  "We  were  not  asked 
by  a  friendly  government  In  South  Vietnam 
to  help  repel  aggression.    We  asked  ourselves 
In.    It  Is  not  true  a  solemn  commitment  was 
made  by  three  presidents  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.     President  Elsenhower  merely  prof- 
fered economic  aid  and  that  condition  on  re- 
form   and    performance    which    were   never 
carried  out  either  by  the  Diem  regime  or  by 
the  eight  subsequent  self-imposed  regimes. 
President  Kennedy,  accepting  the  bad  advice 
of  Secretary  McNamara,  escalated  the  num- 
ber of  advisors  from  the  600  In  South  Viet- 
nam, as  part  of  the  military  mission  estab- 
lished by  President  Elsenhower,  to  a  total  of 
twenty  thousand.    But  he  sent  no  troops  to 
combat.      No   American   lives   were   lost   In 
combat  during  the  administrations  of  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy.     Regrettably,   after  a 
campaign  In   which  President  Johnson  led 
the   American   people   to   believe  he   would 
achieve  a  peaceable  solution  In  Southeast 
Asia,  he  sent  our  troops  Into  combat.     No 
previous  president — neither  Elsenhower  nor 
Kennedy — had  done  that."    In  this  connec- 
tion It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  any 
kind  of  commitment  with  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment was  without  validity  because  such 
a    commitment    Implied   recognition   of   an 
established   government,   while  the   Geneva 
Accords,  to  which  we  were  bound,  declared 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  were  to  be  tempo- 
rarily re-grouped  Into  two  zones,  the  South 
and  the  North,  that  neither  were  to  be  con- 
sidered national  entitles,  and  that  elections 
were  to  be  held  two  years  later  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  re-unifylng  their  nation, 
which  elections  the  United  States  prevented. 
But  there  are  very  firm  commitments  else- 
where which  we  have  consistently  violated. 
Take  these  very  strong  words  of  President 
Johnson  made  In  1964 :  "There  are  those  who 
say  I  ought  to  go  north  and  drop  bombs  to 
wipe  out  the  supply  lines  .  .  .  but  we  don't 
want  to   get   tied   down  In  a  land   war  in 
Asia."    And  again:  "We  are  not  about  to  send 
American  boys  nine  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away   from   home   to   do   what   Asian   boys 
should   be   doing   for   themselves."     Despite 
these  flrm  commitments  we  did  drop  those 
bombs  In  the  north  and  our  American  boys 
have  traveled  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  home 
and  are  "tied  down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia." 
Or  again  take  the  SEATO  Treaty  to  which 
we  are  a  signatory  and  which  Is  often  cited 
by  the   defenders   of   our   military   Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.     The  treaty  clearly  pre- 
scribes only  peaceful  actions  and  makes  it 
clear  that  In  the  event  of  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace  the  signatories  to  the  treaty,  who 
are,    besides    the    United    States,    Britain, 
Prance,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
Australia   and   New   Zealand,   shall   consult 
and  by   unanimous   consent  decide   on   the 
course  of  action.   Of  course  this  consultation 
has  never  been  requested,  for  obviously  the 
required  unanimity  could  never  have  been 
secured. 

Or  again  take  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  which  we  have  violated  not  once 
but  several  times.  Look  at  Chapter  I  Article 
n  which  provide:  "All  members  shall  settle 
their  International  disputes  by  a  peaceful 
means."  Or  look  again  at  paragraph  4  which 
provides:  "All  members  shall  refrain  In  their 
International  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force."    And  once  more  look  at  Chapter  6 


Article  G3  which  states:  "The  party  to  any 
dispute,  the  continuation  of  which  Is  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  shall,  flrst  of  all, 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  Inquiry,  me- 
diation, consxiltation,  arbitration.  Judicial 
settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or  ar- 
rangements, or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
own  choice."  And  finally  In  Article  37: 
"Should  the  partners  to  a  dispute  of  the 
nature  referred  to  In  Article  33  fall  to  settle 
It  by  the  means  Indicated  in  that  Article, 
they  shall  refer  It  to  the  Security  Council." 
Of  coiirse  we  haven't  done  this.  And,  once 
more,  there  Is  our  commitment  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  to  the  terms  of  which  we 
pledged  support,  and  which  specifically  pro- 
vide that  no  nation  will  Introduce  armed 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  by  our 
government,  and  in  our  "process  of  self-de- 
ception" we  have  believed  it — that  should  we 
welsh  on  these  "commitments"  to  South 
Vietnam  our  honor  among  the  nations,  (you 
see  in  spite  of  Congressman  Rivers,  "world 
opinion  can  fly  a  kite,"  we  do  have  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind ) ,  yes  our 
honor  and  integrity  among  the  nations  will 
be  tarnished  if  we  back  down  on  these  com- 
mitments. Nobody  thereafter  will  trust  us. 
But  what  about  these  real  and  solid  commit- 
ments, commitments  in  writing,  commit- 
ments to  the  international  community, 
which  we  have  continued  to  violate  so  fla- 
grantly? 

Read  tragedy  again  in  the  Credibility 
Gap.  Here  is  a  real  crisis.  No  one  expects  In 
tune  of  conflict  that  a  government  tell  to  its 
people  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Some  management  of  the 
news  is  normal  and  accepted.  But  a  pattern 
of  untruths  and  falslflcatlons  continually 
followed  leads  at  last  to  the  pathological.  We 
have  been  assured  that  we  are  winning  the 
war,  that  all  would  be  over  In  six  months, 
that  a  few  more  thousands  of  troops,  like  an 
increase  in  the  dosage  of  medicine,  would  be 
the  cure-all  and  close  things  out  soon.  None 
of  these  have  come  to  pass.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  were  not  bombing  civilians.  Now 
we  learn  that  for  one  soldier  killed  we  kill 
seven  civilians.  Including  women  and  chil- 
dren. We  have  been  told  that  the  area  of 
combat  would  be  restricted  to  the  South. 
Now  we  drop  bombs  on  the  North  and  not 
only  on  military  targets.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  were  not  using  bases  in  Thailand  for 
bombing  operations.  Now  the  government 
admits  that  we  have  been  doing  Just  that  and 
Intend  to  continue.  We  have  been  told  that 
we  were  ready,  God  knows  that  we  were 
ready,  for  peace  at  any  time  and  for  uncondi- 
tional negotiation  at  any  moment.  We  have 
even  staged  something  like  a  charade  or  an 
international  morality  play  calling  on  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  support  our  deep  de- 
sire for  peace,  and  all  the  while  we  were 
building  up  and  escalating  the  Vi'arfare.  We 
have  called  for  a  conference  but  we  have  In- 
sisted that  the  very  enemy  we  are  fighting, 
the  National  Liberation  Pront,  be  excluded 
from  the  conference.  One  thinks  of  the  lines 
by  Hugh  Meams  and  titled.  Interestingly 
"The  Psychoed" : 

"As  I  was  going  up  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  stay  away." 

We  have.  In  Biblical  language,  cried 
"Peace,  peace  when  there  Is  no  peace." 

Perhaps  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  we 
would  do  well  to  have  grace  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  foe.  The  New  York  Times  in 
Its  Simday,  January  8,  1967,  Issue  published 
excerpts  from  a  long  Interview  with  Premier 
Pbam  Van  Dong.  In  referring  to  these  peace 
moves  by  our  government  the  Premier  said: 
"Now  here  Is  something  else.  Up  to  now 
there  has  not  been  a  bit  of  goodwill  from 
the  United  States  Government  side.  In  such 
a  complicated  war.  If  there  Is  a  lack  of  good- 
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will,  nothing  can  be  settled.    We  v  111  never 


be  deceived.     We  know  that  while 
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of  peace  the  United  States  ruling  circles  and 
the  Pentagon  are  continuing  their  war.  So 
we  are  not  to  be  cheaied.  As  far  as  world 
opinion  is  concerned,  maybe  at  fir  it  it  was 
deceived,  but  slowly  it  came  to  unlerstand, 
as  experience  showed,  that  each  time  the 
Americans  want  to  escalate,  it  Is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  peace  move."  You  say,  but 
this  is  from  our  enemy  and  should  therefore 
be  discounted.  Perhaps  so,  but  w(  are  now 
learning  that  there  have  been  nc  t  one  or 
two  but  several  gestures  in  good  faith  for 
negotiation  made  by  the  other  sidii  to  such 
men  as  Secretary  U  Tbant  or  Amsassadors 
Stevenson  and  Goldberg  which  our  govern- 
ment rejected  uniformly  and  preamptorlly. 
Still  our  charades  for  peace  went  (in.  Thus 
as  the  war  widens  the  Crisis  In  dredlbillty 
deepens.  [ 

Again  read  tragedy  In  the  Paralypis  of  the 
Program  for  Physical  Restoration  aid  Spirit- 
ual Enhancement  of  America  itself)  It  used 
to  be  know  as  the  Great  Society,  k  is  going 
by  the  board.  Some  are  saying,  "Good  rid- 
dance." Almost  without  exception  they  are 
the  ones  who  call  for  greater  andlmore  In- 
tensified efforts  in  Vietnam.  Witness  our 
own  North  Carolina  congressmen.  [  Vietnam 
costs  two  billion  dollars  a  month.  [Compare 
this  with  the  few  billions  for  tne  entire 
Poverty  Program.  It  costs  one  mfllion  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  Los  Angeles  ihronicle. 
to  train  one  B-52  pilot.  Mayor  Undsay  of 
New  York  City  says  It  will  take  millions  and 
millions  of  federal  dollars  to  even]  begin  to 
save  the  inner  city  of  that  great  m^ 
and  those  dollars  are  not  forthcor 
choice  has  been  made:  we  will 
and  butter  can  wait.  We  were  led 
Into  the  high  mountains  there 
wistful  eye  to  Canaan's  fair  and  haipy  land." 
A  land  with  its  natural  beauty  saltaged  and 
restored,  its  ghettoes  gone,  its  povity  eradi- 
cated, its  ignorance  eliminated,  lib  ancient 
social  wrongs  righted,  a  land  of  Justice  and 
plenty  and  creative  leisure — and  ijke  Moses 
we  have  now  been  led  down  frbm  these 
mountains  to  wander  again  In  tne  wilder- 
ness, a  wilderness  of  our  own  making.  Is  not 
this  tragedy?  ] 

But  If  this  drying  up  of  the  brings  of 
compassion  and  concern  takes  plac^at  home, 
how  much  more  so  away  from  home.  The 
tragedy  again  is  in  our  Default  qf  Leader- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  wqrld  where 
we  also  have  promises  to  keep.  .What  we 
will  not  do  for  our  own  we  shall  certainly 
not  do  for  others.  No  nation  now  |n  Europe, 
no  nation  in  North  America  or  South  Ameri- 
ca, no  nation  in  Africa  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Thailand  and  the  Ptllipplnes, 
no  nation  In  Asia  supports  the  ijilsslon  of 
our  expeditionary  force  In  Vletnabn.  Once 
we  were  Isolated  because  we  rejected  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Nojv  we  are 
Isolated  because  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  reject  us.  How  can  we  be  Concerned 
about  Southern  Rhodesia,  or  the  (lashes  on 
the  border  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  or 
poverty  In  Peru  when  all  our  energies  and 
resources  are  absorbed  In  warfaie  in  one 
small  nation  halfway  around  the  uorld.  No 
less  than  one  percent  of  our  groe*  national 
product,  It  has  been  declared,  oi^ht  to  b« 
shared  with  other  nations  whose  boverty  Is 
actually  Increasing.  They  are  nft  getting 
It.  They,  nor  our  own  people  either,  so  long 
as  we  pursue  like  Ahab  the  whale  komethlng 
which  for  us  is  unmitigated  and  uhdlscrlml- 
nate  evil,  and  we  have  come  to  d(  ath's  btId 
with  it  In  Vietnam. 

The  final  tragedy  is  Schism  In  the  Soul. 
You  recognize  the  phrase  as  Arn  >ld  Toyn- 
bee's.  You  remember  what  he  ^id  about 
the  fate  of  civilizations  afflicted  with  It. 
This  Is  a  long  war,  an  Inconclusive ,  frustrat- 
ing, and  complex  war.  It  has  taken  its  toll. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  is  its  Purpose  or 
Its  goal  and  even  the  most  hawk  sh  among 
us  is  hard  put  to  It  if  you  ask  hlii  what  he 
means  by  victory.    It  Is  a  war  we  can  never 


hope  to  win  and  any  victory  we  claim  wUl 
prove  to  be  pyrrhlc.  Americans  are  used  to 
getting  things  over  with.  We  can't  stand 
dragging  them  out.  In  a  similar  way  we  were 
bogged  down  In  the  Korean  war  and  that 
was  when  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Are  the  times  now  ripe  for  the 
revival  of  McCarthylsm  In  America?  God 
forbid,  but  alas. 

With  every  escalation  our  people  become 
more  divided.  The  split  is  in  our  deep  heart's 
core.  "A  people  so  decent  and  humane,"  as 
Mr.  Cameron  put  It,  Jvist  cannot  perpetrate 
these  atrocities  on  a  primitive  people  with- 
out something  happening  on  the  Inside  of 
them.  Sometimes  we  cover  up  this  agony 
by  our  stridency  and  our  messlanism.  Some- 
times we  burn  draft  cards,  and  even  a  few 
of  us  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned.  Father  Is 
set  at  variance  with  son,  group  with  group, 
and  race  with  race  in  ways  that  are  almost 
apocalyptical,  and  the  enemies  of  a  man.  as 
the  Bible  puts  it,  are  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment become  suspect  and  dissent  Is 
equated  with  treason.  A  house  divided,  as 
Lincoln  once  observed  so  prophetically,  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
That  is  the  tragedy  of  America  in  this  dark 
hour.  Even  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
In  its  recent  meeting  in  Florida  was  unable 
to  speak  a  spiritual  word  of  repentance  to 
a  land  so  distraught.  Deleted  from  its  re- 
port was  a  passage  which  reads  in  part: 

"It  is  a  war  of  atrocities  on  both  sides.  All 
this  lacerates  the  Christian  conscience,  and 
In  face  of  it  the  churches  cannot  remain 
silent.  As  members  of  our  nation  we  are 
unavoidably  responsible  tor  its  actions. 
Some  of  us  are  In  accord  with  present  poli- 
cies and  others  are  opposed.  But  none  of 
us  rejoices  In  what  is  being  done  to  our  fel- 
low human  beings.  We  seek  their  forgive- 
ness and  the  forgiveness  of  Almighty  God 
for  our  involvement  in  this  tragic  conflict." 
I  say.  even  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
was  unable  to  keep  this  statement  in  Its 
report. 

What  to  do  about  it  all?  This  Is  not  the 
burden  of  my  sermon  today.  You  already 
know  how  I  feel.  We  went  In  unllateraUy 
and  we  can  come  out  unilaterally.  Our  In- 
terest there  was  self  created.  We  can  un- 
create  It.  We  could  cease  the  bombing  this 
very  moment  and  withdraw  our  troops  to  en- 
claves, calling  on  the  International  Control 
Commission  which  was  specifically  set  up  for 
this  purpose  to  begin  taking  over.  We  coiild 
announce  a  phase  withdrawal  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  of  our  bases.  We  could  call 
for  a  new  convening  of  the  Geneva  Powers. 
We  could  declare  our  willingness  to  stand  by 
and  honor  any  government  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South  and  Central,  estab- 
lished under  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions. We  could  undertake  reparations  for 
the  Incredible  damage  done  this  people  and 
this  country.  We  could  channel  these  repara- 
tions in  huge  appropriations  through  the 
United  Nations.  All  this  we  could  do  and 
much  more,  and  would  to  God  we  would 
start  right  now.  But  brethren,  as  St.  Paul 
put  it.  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  America  la  that  they  might  be  saved! 
Saved  from  a  tragedy  of  our  own  making. 
Saved  from  a  loss  of  faith,  a  breaching  of 
contract,  a  crisis  in  credibility,  a  paralysis 
In  inner  renewal,  a  default  of  leadership,  a 
schism  in  the  soul. 

Toward   Tomorrow 
(Speech  of  Edward  Lamb.  Ohio  industrialist, 
before  the  American  Legion,  Toledo  Club. 
Friday,  December  9,  1966) 

INTRODUCTION 

Friends:  I  find  pleasure  and  challenge  In 
again  meeting  with  the  American  Legion  in 
Toledo.  Over  the  years,  I  seemed  able  to 
discuss  controversial  Issues  with  you,  even 
as  bume  oi  tue  American  Legion  Posts 
around  the  country  were  actively  interven- 
ing against  me  in  some  of  the  lively  hear- 


ings of  the  day.  Legionnaire  Posts  Joined 
m  disbarment  proceedings  brought  against 
me  during  a  labor  dispute  in  southern  Ohio; 
a  few  even  participated  in  the  loyalty  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress;  others  Joined  in  the 
McCarthy-Inspired  hearings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  which 
were  brought  to  drive  me  out  of  the  broad- 
casting industry.  Possibly,  therefore,  my 
credentials,  steeped  in  controversy,  may  not 
appeal  to  you  as  we  discuss  today  the  vital 
Issues  of  how  we  get  to  Tomorrow. 

Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  you  and  I  and 
every  American  have  a  common  area  of 
agreement.  We  all  dream  that  somehow  we 
may  achieve  an  International  structure 
which  win  give  all  men  individual  and  col- 
lective  security  in  a  world  at  peace. 

THE     CiniRENT    SCENE 

The  basic  fact  of  life  In  the  United  States 
today  is  Vietnam.  Although  during  this 
century  America  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously Involved  in  war,  we  have  become 
the  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  general,  the  superiority  of  our  weapons 
has  carried  us  successfully  through  two 
World  Wars.  We  found  failure  as  we  invad- 
ed Cuba,  and  we  face  a  stiff  set-back  as  we 
Intervene  In  the  Present  Civil  War  In  Viet- 
nam. Although  we  had  allies  In  the  Korean 
stalemate,  we  now  find  most  of  the  world 
insisting  that  the  United  States  is  without 
a  cause  and  without  allies  in  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, most  of  our  own  countrymen  are  Im- 
mensely disillusioned  and  bored  with  the 
whole  bloody  business. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  are  especially 
disgusted  to  hear  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  Issue  his  oft-repeated  an- 
nual assurance  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
will  be  won  with  "Just  a  few  thousand  more 
troops"  and  that  aU  American  boys  will  be 
home  by  Christmas!  Even  our  President's 
credibility  seemed  tarnished  when,  alter  be- 
ing elected  on  his  promise  not  to  escalate 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam,  we  intensifled 
our  bombing  raids  and  our  advanced  killing 
techniques.  As  our  guns  killed  thousands, 
this  same  voice  screamed,  "I  want  peace; 
I'll  go  anywhere  to  get  peace" — and  the 
evidence  of  many  intermediaries.  Including 
U  Thant,  Indicates  that  our  nation  has  re- 
fused to  negotiate  peace. 

Vietnam  has  caused  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  popularity  to  hit  the  skids.  Now, 
the  stage  Is  set  for  another  Elsenhower  to 
repeat  a  slogan  of  going  to  Korea  or  Viet- 
nam to  get  the  whole  mess  settled.  Our 
people  are  simply  looking  for  any  political 
alternative  to  the  present  military  policy. 

Every  American  hopes  now  for  a  solution. 
While  I  join  what  must  be  a  majority  in 
urging  that  we  get  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam at  once  and  enter  into  agreements 
with  all  parties,  including  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  each  of  us  must  vigorously 
speak  out  and  audibly  protest  and  demon- 
strate our  concern.  With  a  few  other  Amer- 
icans, I  have  plans  to  go  to  Vietnam,  Korea 
and  Thailand  this  winter  to  study  this  very 
tortured  Southeast  Asia  where  Americans  are 
In  so  much  trouble.  I  suppose  each  of  us 
wants  to  find  out  the  actual  facta. 

AFTEB  VIETNAM T 

While  Vietnam  Is  a  sad  blot  on  our  his- 
tory. It  is,  after  all,  like  a  drunken  night— 
somehow  It  passes  and  we  face  up  to  tomor- 
row. In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  wide- 
spread possession  of  nuclear  aj-ms  doesn't 
destroy  the  world.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
abuse  of  power  always  forces  counter  ac- 
tion. 

The  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed. 
The  slavery  of  colonialism  is  withering  away 
and  man's  inhumanity  to  man  Is  lessening 
as  we  see  that  it  Is  possihle  lor  us  to  build 
a  social  order  where  society  does  have  an 
affirmative  obUgatlon  to  see  that  each  hu- 
man who  Is  born  on  our  planet  is  given  the 
helping  hand. 

Obviously,-  the  wars  of  the  past  had  eco- 
nomic bases,  even  though  we  claimed  more 
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idealistic  purposes.  We  know  that  nations 
have  gone  to  war  for  reasons  which  are 
really  not  so  Important  to  most  of  us.  Even 
in  this  so-called  civilized  era,  we  unloose  our 
guns  over  an  abstract  Issue,  like  a  religion, 
Communism  or  some  other  Ideology.  One 
nation  Invaded  another's  land  not  to  war 
against  hunger  or  sickness,  but  to  knock 
down  the  other  man's  Idols.  Out  loud  we 
wondered  why  the  man  across  the  border 
didn't  accept  the  laenlgn  benefits  of  our  own 
political  system.  Throughout  history,  man 
Has  waged  a  ceaseless  fight  against  the  stupid, 
backward  people  who  were  not  bom  to  have 
s  direct  access  to  our  own  gods.  We  even 
seized  on  physical  differences,  like  skin  tex- 
tures, to  insist  that  men  of  darker  hues 
were  born  to  suffer  human  indignities.  In 
the  United  States,  especially,  we  have  pre- 
served a  tradition  of  denying  educational 
or  cultural  facilities,  or  physical  or  financial 
benefits  to  men  of  differing  races  In  our 
affluent  society. 

Thus,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  domestic 
social  programs  involved  In  a  Great  Society 
or  a  New  Freedom  slogan  scuttled  to  make 
way  for  the  vast  military  expenditures  of 
two  thousand  million  dollars  a  month  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  our  national  leaders  say 
that  we  are  required  to  shelve  domestic 
advancements  in  order  to  fight  Communism 
abroad.  Although  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  Southeast  Asia  or  any  other  place  Is  al- 
ways the  cause  of  revolution,  our  short- 
sighted national  leadership  still  claims  that 
military  action  abroad  can  somehow  bring 
peace.  We  know  that  guns  and  terror  are 
never  a  solution  to  starvation  and  ghettos 
anywhere. 

Often  we  do  exercise  collective  Intelligence 
in  solving  our  domestic  issues,  then  leave  up 
to  our  diplomats  in  the  State  Department  a 
settlement  of  Issues  abroad.  Some  Ameri- 
cans have  blindly  parked  their  interest  In 
international  affairs  at  the  water's  edge. 

Military  action  is  merely  an  extension  of 
diplomatic  action.  Our  emissaries  drove  an 
artificial  line  down  through  the  center  of 
Germany  and  said  that  everyone  east  of  that 
line  was  a  Communist  and  that  everyone 
west  of  the  line  was  a  friend  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  even  estabUshed  a  NATO  to  have 
a  military  confrontation  along  that  line. 

Even  sillier  is  the  suggestion  that  we  can 
draw  a  line  through  the  Jungles  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  say  that  the  folks  on  the 
north  are  Communists  and  that  the  people 
existing   in    the   south   are   friends    of   the 

Recently,  we  have  seen  our  domestic  cam- 
paigns for  social  Improvements  slacken.  Al- 
though urbanization  Is  Inevitable  and  the 
over-population  of  our  slums  la  creating  ex- 
plosive pressures,  although  our  air  and  water 
are  frightfully  polluted  and  although  the 
need  for  developing  skills  of  all  of  our  people 
is  intense,  we  neglect  our  own  self-Improve- 
ment because  we  have  so  many  military  men 
wandering  abroad. 

We  know  that  in  tomorrow's  society  science 
must  be  used  creatively  and  not  destructively. 
The  fabulously  growing  scientific  methods 
must  be  applied  to  problems  of  human  wel- 
fare. In  this  age  of  science,  we  know  that 
the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  edu- 
cating all  men  are  available.  Everywhere 
men  are  hungry,  yet  If  we  center  our  atten- 
tion on  this  basic  human  problem,  we  can 
develop  the  means  of  feeding,  clothing  and 
educating  the  present  and  future  generations 
of  the  world. 

To  reach  such  a  goal,  we  must  recognize 
that  tomorrow's  society  should  be  politically 
organized  with  the  military  power  to  enforce 
peace  among  all  peoples.  After  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  I,  we  saw  a  weak  League 
of  Nations  pass  across  the  scene.  After 
World  War  U,  we  organized  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  In  many  areas,  the  Far  East, 
Middle  East  and  In  Africa,  has  been  able  to 
obtain  some  peace-keeping  result*     UNESF 
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also  became  an  effective  medium  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  substantial  economic  educa- 
tional and  social  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world.  1,  for  one.  urge  that  our 
foreign  economic  aid  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  way,  the  abun- 
dance of  America — our  technological  ad- 
vancements and  our  managerial  know-how — 
may.  Indeed,  be  more  Impartially  spread 
among  all  mankind. 

Out  of  these  frightful  consequences  of  war, 
we  may  mature  Into  a  realization  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  peaceful  world.  To  eliminate 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  other  nations,  we 
win  have  to  establish  a  world  of  order  where 
the  military  forces  of  each  nation  are  turned 
over  to  a  central  authority.  Pirates  maraud- 
ing throughout  the  world  cannot  be  fighting 
under  a  crusader's  helmet.  My  country  can- 
not Intervene  In  the  other  man's  internal  af- 
fairs while  we  piously  preach  the  blessings  of 
our  political  system  and  say  that  we  are  sole- 
ly engaged  In  the  "defense"  of  our  American 
Institutions. 

Is  there  presently  any  hope  for  a  federal- 
ized world?  Personally,  I  am  optimistic  that 
man's  development  is  leading  us  to  a  world 
organization.  Americans  should  be  pleased 
to  see  the  demonstrations  In  the  streets  and 
on  the  campuses.  If  we  are  to  get  to  a  sensi- 
ble world  structure,  we  should  Jump  with 
Joy  as  we  see  our  young  people  revolt  Eigainst 
the  stupidity  of  going  abroad  In  undeclared 
wars.  They  object  to  America  setting  Itself 
up  as  the  policeman  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  young  generations  simply  want  a  sensi- 
ble world  at  peace — organized  under  a  system 
of  law  and  order. 

Out  of  the  Intellectual  communities  around 
the  world,  we  are  seeing  forged  new  concepts 
of  International  organization  and  coopera- 
tion. In  the  fields  of  science  and  economics 
are  emerging  the  foundations  for  an  effective 
community  of  men.  Intense  research  Into 
the  realism  of  international  exchange  and 
cooperation  is  taking  place  in  every  land, 
in  every  university,  in  convocations  and  In 
study  groups. 

For  instance,  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  In  Santa  Barbara, 
California  and  elsewhere,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  on  the  nature  of  the  structure 
of  the  future  World  Organization.  These 
studies,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  Elizabeth  M.  Bogese  and  others, 
wUl  aid  modern,  enlightened  men  to  forge 
a  livable,  humanistic,  sensible  world  of  the 
future. 

Man  has  been  rising  above  the  other  ani- 
mals of  this  planet  for  many  millions  of 
years.  WhUe  It  Is  pathetic  that  he  has  not 
yet  developed  the  technique  of  living  with 
himself,  in  the  last  few  decades  he  has  made 
startling  progress.  Under  our  "democratic" 
American  system,  one  man  does  have  the 
abiUty  In  the  White  House  to  set  off  a  nuclear 
chain  which  could  overkill  all  the  people  In 
the  world.  We  dally  gamble  that  such  In- 
sanity cannot  be  released  upon  our  modern 
world.  Why  shouldn't  we  review  our  own 
American  constitution  to  see  how  long  such 
uncontrolled  power  can  be  lodged  in  one  man. 
While  a  free  person  is  responsible  to  society, 
it  is  true  that  society  Is  respon^ble  to  all 
men!  We  know  that  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  building  a  society  where  men  are 
born  with  the  human  rights  to  security  and 
peace. 

The  society  of  the  future  will  definitely 
guarantee  that  all  men  wherever  situated, 
whatever  their  creed  or  color,  are  given  at 
birth  access  to  the  world's  abundance.  We 
can  build  a  society  where  an  annual  wage 
will  be  paid  to  every  person  throughout  his 
life.  I  believe  you  and  I  and  every  citizen 
of  the  world  are  making  a  real  contribution 
when  we  toU  and  campaign  In  every  forum 
available  for  a  totally  internationalized 
World  of  Tomorrow,  the  Community  of  Man. 


Thb  View  Prom  Victnam 
(By  Bernard  B.  FaU) 
"SOE  In  Prance"  by  M.  R.  D.  Foot.    Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office  (London) ,  660  pp., 
$9.00 

"Vietnam!    Vietnam!"    by    Felix    Greene. 
Pulton  (Palo  Alto) ,  175  pp.,  $5.50,  paper,  $2.96 
"Vietnam  in  the  Mud"  by  James  Pickerell. 
Bobbs-Merrill,  129  pp.,  $5.00,  paper,  $2.25 

"Vletcong:  The  Organization  and  Tech- 
niques of  the  National  Uberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam"  by  Douglas  Pike.  M-IT.,  490 
pp.,  $8.95 

"Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West"  edited 
by  Sibnarayan  Ray.    Praeger,  192  pp.,  $5.95 

"The  Pontics  of  Escalation  in  Vietnam"  by 
Franz  Schrumann.  Fawcett,  160  pp.,  $60 
(paper) 

Danang,  South  Vietnam. — One  of  the  added 
pleasures  of  covering  the  Vietnam  war  from 
Inside  Vietnam  Is  that  It  Is  possible  to  lose 
track  completely  of  what  Is  going  on  else- 
where in  the  world — not  only  In  the  world. 
In  fact,  but  In  Vietnam  as  well.  When  with 
the  Marines  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  learn  that 
Private  Smith — whose  first  and  middle  names, 
home  town  and  state,  age,  high  school,  are 
supplied  on  the  spot  by  the  ever-helpful  pio's 
— wiped  out  a  Viet  Cong  position  with  a  burst 
of  his  trusty  M-14;  but  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  out  whether  the  landing  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  was  really  the  hopeless  botch 
it  seerned  to  be  from  eyewitness  reports.  The 
reader  of  a  good  newspaper  at  home  Is  likely 
to  find  out  about  this  before  I  do. 

Furthermore,  very  few  books  on  Vietnam 
are  available  here,  because.  untU  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  was  nearly  Impossible  to  find  one  in 
any  Western  language  that  was  not  heavily 
critical  of  either  the  United  States  or  South 
Vietnam.  As  was  recently  reported,  this  Ib 
also  true  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency's  usis  Library,  where  almost  all  books 
dealing  with  Vietnam  (including  my  Street 
Without  Joy,  which  does  not  even  deal  with 
post-1954  Vietnam)  are  locked  up  on  closed 
shelves.  Indeed,  the  US  mlUtary  forcee  have 
a  far  more  liberal  policy  than  the  usis:  whUe 
imcritlcal  books  are  more  widely  displayed, 
some  critical  books  can  be  bought  without 
difficulty  at  the  military  nevsrsstands. 
(Whether  this  means  that  the  US  military 
have  an  Inherently  stronger  belief  In  Amer- 
ican principles  than  the  usis  Is  not  clear). 
As  for  the  Vietnamese  themsleves,  book  cen- 
sorship seems  to  depend  on  the  caprice  and 
spotty  reading  of  the  censors.  For  Instance, 
there  is  for  open  sale  at  this  moment  in 
Saigon  a  book  on  the  Trl-Continental  Con- 
ference against  ColoniaUsm  and  Imperialism, 
held  in  Havana  a  year  ago.  It  was  Issued  by 
an  extremely  left-wing  Paris  publisher,  and 
is  a  running  indictment  against  the  United 
States  and  its  policy  here.  Apparently  the 
author's  name  didn't  appear  on  somebody's 
blacklist,  so  the  book  slipped  by. 

Hence,  to  receive  books  about  Vietnam 
here  is  suddenly  to  be  confronted  with  en- 
larged and  different  perspectives  on  a  war 
which,  in  spite  of  the  best  electronic  com- 
munications m  the  world  has  been  distorted 
by  a  foxhole  view  If  one  is  In  the  field  (there 
are  foxholes,  by  the  way.  In  this  Jet-pro- 
pelled war) ,  or  Into  an  equally  narrow  view 
based  on  rumor  (did  Marshal  Ky  really  say 
he  admired  Hitler?)  If  one  is  in  Saigon. 
Yet  Michael  Foot's  SOE  in  France,  published 
by  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  not  only 
fails  even  to  mention  Vietnam,  but  deals 
with  a  war  that  took  place  a  quarter- century 
ago  and  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  has 
been  virtually  Ignored  by  the  American 
press,  but  In  Western  Europe  It  became  a 
best  seller  much  as  the  Warren  Report  was 
in  the  United  States,  and  brought  about 
what  was  probably  the  most  unusual  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power  In  the  freedom 
of  expression  of  another  country  to  occur 
in  a  democracy  in  peacetime.     And  what  it 
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says  does  have  a  bearing  on  Vleti^am,  after 
all. 

On  June  3,  1966.  a  French  c<iurt  ball 
Iff  arrived  at  the  offices  of  the  Ubeial  weekly 
Le  Nouvel  Observateur  In  the  rue 
Paris,  escorted  by  two  police  comn^ssloners. 
He  presented  the  astonished  edlto^  with  a 
valid  Injunction  by  a  French  court  tnjoinlng 
the  magazine  from  publishing  a  bosk  review 
••at  the  request  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty/' 
On  June  6.  despite  urgent  queries  at  the 
British  Embassy  In  Paris,  and  the  latter's 
consultation  with  the  Foreign  Offlcs,  the  in- 
junction was  maintained,  thiis  turning  the 
book  from  a  dull  buckram-bouad  official 
history  Into  a  Cause  Cili'bre. 

soE  was  Britain's  wartime  speclil  Opera- 
tions Executive,  the  equivalent  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican OSS,  forerunner  of  the  cia.  Vis  all  of 
mainland  E^arope  slipped  under  Na^l  control 
In  late  1940.  It  became  necessary)  for  the 
hard-pressed  British  not  only  to 
more  intelligence  than  the  peac( 
telllgence  Service  could  provide, 
to  Inflict  up>on  the  Germans  whai 
tary  harassment  was  possible  unde) 
cvunstances.  sos  built  up  networl 
groups  and  provided  them  with 
means  of  organizing  resistance  mbvements 
which  In  turn  could  tie  down  mora  German 
troops  and  provide  the  Allies  wltb  intelli- 
gence. Commissioned  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
Foot,  a  solid  academic  specialist  pn  nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy,  accepte<|  in  1963 
the  task  of  writing  this  book  under  restric- 
tions which  resemble  those  of  the  Kennedy- 
Manchester  arrangements:  he  was  first  to 
work  on  the  documents  alone,  and  oiily  after- 
ward to  meet  with  some  of  the  surviyors.  Ap- 
parently London  never  gave  him  permission 
to  request  access  to  French  documents  or 
surviving  French  witnesses.  In  all  likeli- 
hood those  limitations  were  the  reisons  for 
certain  built-in  biases  which  provoked  the 
Ire  of  the  Ohservateur  and,  in  turn,  the 
heavy-handed  official  attempt  by  «he  Brit- 
ish to  Interfere  with  the  book's  ravlews  in 
Paris.  I 

For  the  book,  in  a  readable  an^  under- 
stated style,  argues  that  the  Frebch  Re- 
sistance was  essentially  a  creatloq  of  the 
British.  By  the  time  the  first  copies  of  the 
book  entered  France,  dozens  of  French  Re- 
sistance leaders,  authentic  heroes  td  a  whole 
generation  of  their  countrymen,  ware  ready 
to  file  libel  suits  against  the  hapless  Foot. 
Even  the  revised  versions  of  the  pieces  the 
Observateur  finally  published  were  itar  from 
tender — for  Foot,  on  the  basis  of  '  the  soe 
records,  documented  what  the  Nazis  fnd  their 
Vichy  collaborators  had  said  all  aleng:  the 
French  Resistance  was  nothing  biit  a  tool 
of  the  British.  It  had  no  life  of  Its  •wn.  lu 
leaders  were  faceless  and  of  no  importance 
except  to  their  masters  In  London. 

In  Poor's  words:  "Till  1944  the  Brttlsb  had 
a  virtual  monopoly  over  all  of  0«i  Gaulle's 
means  of  communications  with  Prance."  and 
th«  French  "could  not  introduce  &  single 
agent  or  a  tingle  store" — the  latter  being 
Anglicism  for  •'supply  ttems^^ — without  Allied 
permission.  While  the  actual  fa(ts  wera 
somewhat  at  variance  with  this  Sweeping 
••■•rtlon  |D«  GauUe^a  •■tabiuhmeat  in  Al- 
gler*  gave  him  accasa  to  the  gold  re#ervea  of 
the  Bank  of  Alg«rU  and  control  of  •ofne  ahlpa 
and  aircraft  that  owed  nothmg  to  #os)  the 
main  point  lurvljr  bolda.  PurthrnAor*.  the 
AnMrmns  and  British — th«  former  c^ratlng 
only  a  Uttle  mora  blindly  than  they  do  ni>w. 
•ad  tb«  latter  aa  sltanalghiad  at  |lina«  aa 
%Jb»j  l*t«r  war*  in  liMir  atutud*  ui^ard  i^« 
Room  Traaty  la  IMT  -vara  grtmi)  datar- 
miD«4  to  kaap  AM  lo  iba  Fratvcb  Mauvaaca 
nowpmitteal.-  la.  aouraly  luaad  to  thnr 
o«)«rUtaa  ratbar  Uwaa  t«  Ttmmeti  o^jarUta* 
Ai>Tttua«  tna  mnetk  plaii«><  with  narkaa 
yJMtcal  tat^tlratte^  ~  aaft  r«o«  *^  ItaMa 
If*  *'%a  »a<ua<  »t  aav  of  Uka  tikraa  Wk^Jtm  Waa«- 
traa  <*a  aUp  #«  laraa 
aiaaa"     ivhirk 


don  Poles?  Or  perhaps  Stalin?)  the  general 
point  again  Is  true:  Foot  describes  how  the 
British,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  broke 
the  Free  French  code  and  unleashed  ex- 
tremely costly  (to  the  French)  guerrilla  up- 
risings, over  the  objections  of  the  staff  of  the 
French  Forces  of  the  Interior  (pfi).  As  a 
young  ijoy  I  was  In  the  French  Alps  among 
those  maquis  units  offered  up  for  sacrifice. 
With  our  SOE  and  oss  mentors,  we  were  to 
delay  a  German  mountain  division  and  an 
elite  ss  Brigade  from  reaching  the  Allied 
beachheads.  The  order,  given  too  early  and 
disregarding  the  pleas  of  the  ffi  command, 
resulted  In  the  Vercors  massacre,  still  a  sore 
subject  in  Resistance  circles. 

But  FVx>t  is  too  good  a  historian  to  have 
confiised  the  soe's  ability  to  organize  an 
existing  French  will  to  resist  the  Nazis  with 
soE's  obvious  Inability  to  create  a  widespread 
popular  movement  out  of  whole  cloth.  As 
he  says  (p.  442),  •'All  these  victories  by  and 
through  resistance  forces  In  FYance  had  a 
conunon  basis;  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port," In  other  words,  soe,  like  its  tradi- 
tional brother  agency,  the  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, could  (and  did)  recruit  a  small  group  of 
devoted  (and  paid)  Intelligence  agents,  some 
of  whom  betrayed  them,  while  others  died 
with  their  lips  sealed.  In  torture  chambers. 
But  soE  could  not  recruit  me,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  30,000  other  men  and  women  like 
me,  some  younger  and  many  older,  to  go  out 
and  live  for  a  few  years  in  the  Inclement 
climate  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  to  face 
the  Wehrmacht  with  light  weapons.  I  went 
only  because  I  felt  I  had  to,  and  I  stayed 
because  I  knew  the  cause  was  right.  To  the 
very  end.  I  was  jjart  of  an  "armed  minority'" 
led  by  "faceless  leaders"  and  imposed  my  will 
with  the  help  of  some  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  arrived  by  parachute.  And 
that  Is  where  FVjot's  book  becomes  relevant  to 
the  'Vietnam  debate,  for  it  clearly  delineates 
what  makes  a  guerrilla  movement  genuine — 
any  guerrilla  movement,  be  It  left-wing  (as 
here  in  Vietnam),  Moslem  nationalist  (as  In 
Algeria),  Christian  Orthodox  (as  in  Cyprus), 
or  Jewish   (as  in  Palestine). 

All  of  these  movements  started  abroad — 
General  Grlvas,  in  his  memoirs,  tells  us  how 
he  decided  to  liberate  Cyprus  one  day,  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Athens :  Masaryk  started 
the  Czech  Republic  In  Pittsburgh — and  all 
others  had  foreign  support.  Their  under- 
groimd  leaders  (unless  they  were  candidates 
for  Immediate  suicide  or  prompt  arrest)  had 
faces  which  were  not  reproduced  on  their 
country's  postage  stamps.  An  outeide  spe- 
cialist can  only  organize  what  Is  willing  to  be 
organized,  for  It  is  as  easy  to  run  away  from 
a  guerrilla  force  (people  did  so  all  the  time 
In  the  m) ,  as  It  Is  to  desert  from  a  regular 
army.  If  not  easier.  Yet,  in  Vietnam  during 
1966  a  total  of  20.243  Chleu-Hoi  ("Open 
Arms^^  defectors)  came  out  of  the  Jungle, 
bringing  with  them  a  total  of  only  1.063 
weaponj — I  e  .  most  of  these  defectors  were 
unarmed  ctvUlana.  a  fact  which  is  not  denied 
here.  Meanwhile  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  loat,  that  same  year,  at  lea«t  110.000 
men.  who  simply  walked  off  and  out  of  tba 
war.  Apparently.  fourt««n  yean  of  American 
organiaatlixi  here  have  yet  to  match  the 
•ffacUveneaa  of  the  Viet  Cong's  organlaaUonal 
efforts. 

The  nnm  of  Douglaa  Plka's  book  VUt 
Cong,  la,  like  Foot's.  OrfazUsaUon.  It  had 
aJao  an  uneipactad  notariaty  lu  auttoor 
vorka  for  tha  Jotnt  Unltad  Staiaa  Public  AX- 
faln  OSc*  iJUSPAOi  bara  aa  tha  US  ID*- 
Moa  •  No  I  Vlat  Coog  tcpart  Like  the  book* 
critical  of  OS  p-iUcj  wblcb  ara  blddan  by  tlM 
mZ8  but  kapt  by  tba  US  mlUtary  Plka^ 
Pf  ■aei  la  -^oa  ot  ihoaa  amaU  illuatraUoua 
of  Um  aoad  #4a  of  tha  Amartran  ayralaiB  No 
la  Uhaly  u>  dastollah  tari  roas- 
■Mca  aanoiMly  au  Uka  eoavaauaat 
•«(  aMMftUy  abowt  ttm  Watt— al 
l«  iHl^)  for  Utis  la  UM 
tt  M  1a««V     la  Ma  )a*  Plb«  aaaa 
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captxired  Viet  Congs,  translations  of  the  huge 
quantities  of  captured  documents  (the  NLP, 
like  all  movements  Influenced  by  Commu- 
nism, Is  affilcted  with  such  bureaucratism 
that  several  wits  here  have  suggested  that 
one  way  of  stopping  them  completely  would 
be  to  parachute  in  to  them  hundreds  of 
mimeograph  machines) ,  and  publications 
from  Hanoi  or  from  Front  sources  abroad. 
At  least  eight  hundred  such  documents  are 
cited  in  this  book.  That  does  not  exactly 
make  It  bedside  reading  (and  an  enormous 
amount  of  typical  MJ.T.  pseudosclentific 
verbiage  does  not  help,  such  as  "externallza- 
tlon"  and  "proselyting"  [sic],  but  anyone 
who  wishes  to  discuss  Intelligently  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem  should  read  his 
book. 

"What  struck  one  most  forcibly  about  the 
N.L.P.,"  Pike  writes,  "was  its  totality  as  a 
social  revolution  first  and  as  a  war  sec- 
ond. .  .  .  Even  more  Impwrtant,  it  openly 
communicated  Its  intentions  to  the  Viet- 
namese population.  Such  an  ambition  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  Viet  Mlnh"  of  earlier 
days,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  fought  the  French.  Here  is  an  enemy 
who,  according  to  Pike,  lives  by  a  highly 
moralistic  mystique,  "far  more  moral  than 
Ideological.  Virtue  was  the  golden  word." 
An  enemy  who,  supposedly,  obeys  the  tenets 
of  Communism  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
can  be  taxed  with  "extreme  romanticism 
.  .  .  Idealistic  appeals  abounded :  the  promise 
of  the  good  life  in  Utopian  terms;  the  op- 
portunity to  revolt  against  all  the  evil,  In- 
justice, and  inequity  of  this  evil.  Injustice, 
and  Inequity  of  this  world;  the  chance  to  be 
part  of  a  great  crusade."  To  see  how  far 
away  we  are  from  that  kind  of  appeal,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  downtown  Saigon,  to  cast 
a  glance  at  the  kind  of  Ideals  Saigon  offers 
the  population,  or  to  read  some  of  the  leaflets 
our  own  psychological  warfare  uses.  The 
black  market  here  seems  to  be  even  more  re- 
sistant to  "sweep-and-destroy"  operations 
than  the  NLPs  stronghold  around  Bong-Son, 
which  was  "cleared"  by  large  elements  of  two 
American  divisions  four  times  in  1966,  and  Is 
still  as  unsafe  as  ever. 

It  would  be  totally  depressing  to  compare 
a  batch  of  official  handouts  of.  say.  the  years 
1960-63  with  Pike's  statement:  "In  horror, 
Americans  helplessly  watched  Diem  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society  more 
effectively  than  the  Communists  had  ever 
been  able  to  do.  It  was  the  most  efficient 
act  of  his  entire  career."  So  much  for  the 
golden  days  of  the  Diem  regime,  so  elo- 
quently described  in  past  State  Department 
White  Books.  Aa  for  the  origin  of  the  NLF, 
Pike,  more  than  any  other  Westerner  thus 
far,  has  successfully  analyzed  the  Vietnamese 
cultural  proclivity  for  secret  societies,  and 
he  also  faces  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  number  of  the  original  NLP 
supporters  were  not  necessarily  Communist 
but  certainly  antl-Dtem.  simply  because  they 
were  left  with  no  other  choice:  "Many  of  the 
original  participants  In  the  NLF  had  turned 
to  It  because  they  had  been  denied  participa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam's  political  proceM. 
even  In  the  role  of  loyal  oposition  .  ."  (my 
Itallcat  If  there  Is  any  llluiton  in  America 
that  the  »ame  oppoaltlon  la  being  offered  any 
better  alternatlr*  todiy.  that  lllualon  ahould 
b«  dlipalled  by  what  ona  of  tha  higbeat  d- 
viUan  offlrialt  of  the  government  of  Air  Vic* 
XUrahal  Ky  tuld  ma  "If  aomebody  wanti  to 
iipp<«a  iia  "  h*  aald.  °  Irt  him  do  tt  In  Hanoi 
Not  bar*  The  rbancaa  ara  that  nothln« 
that  la  going  u>  happan  In  tha  fiitur*  *tll 
chanfa  tha  *lawa  of  aufh  man  With  nxh 
a  ayatant  In  placa  any  raai  oppnsitton  i*  r^inc 
to  atay  nan  only  dlaloral.  but  uttdai  gf oui»4 
paraMnaBt  tnatabllliy  t*  almoat  built  lata 
•urh  a  ayatam  la  aay  oaaa.  It 
aiimart  lliai  »(  i 
**»•  ralurtaaUy. 
half  of  tba  awMlUMi  to  Omm      AfMv  aU.  a 
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Compared  to  Pike's  book,  the  small  book, 
Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West,  edited 
by  Ray  and  first  published  In  Australia,  Is, 
in  Its  antiquated  way,  almost  funny.  The 
Anglo-American  hawks  have  managed  to  find 
a  few  Uke-mlnded  Vietnamese,  Laotians,  Ko- 
reans, and  Filipinos  to  Justify  Its  title,  but 
the  authors  really  look  at  Vietnam  from  the 
Bight  to  the  Far  Right,  and  all  that  they  can 
see  Is  a  proxy  war  with  Red  China.  Noth- 
ing else,  certainly  not  the  Vietnamese  people, 
seem  to  count.  Once  the  Vietnam  problem 
Is  posed  in  those  Rusklan  terms,  anything 
goes.  To  paraphrase  Samuel  Johnson's  ob- 
servation that  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge 
of  the  scoundrel,  grand  strategy  seems  to 
have  become  the  last  refuge  of  some  pretty 
strange  people. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  recite  all  the  fac- 
tual errors  (let  alone  weird  views)  of  most 
of  the  authors.  One  Vietnamese  writer  es- 
calates the  number  of  people  killed  during 
North  Vietnam's  botched  1956  land  reform 
from  the  commonly  accepted  figure  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  to  a 
half  million;  another  gives  false,  far-too-low 
desertion  figures  for  his  coimtry's  army;  a 
British  hawk  still  describes  Bonze  Trl  Quang 
as  a  "Communist" — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  May  1966,  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
being  captured  by  Ky  In  rebellious  Hu6  or 
joining  the  NLF  he  opted  for  capture  and 
bouse  arrest.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  said  to  be 
"surrounded  by  Stalinists"  ( ! )  and  North 
Vietnam  fights  this  war  '•under  the  aegis  of 
China."  Even  such  responsible  Journalists 
as  Brian  Crozler  produce  undocumented  non- 
facts,  for  example,  the  statement  that  Gen- 
eral Glap  led,  in  1955,  an  "extreme"  wing  In 
Hanoi  which  wished  to  Invade  South  Vietnam 
even  before  the  election  deadline  of  1956. 
Only  Maximo  V.  Sollven,  a  Filipino  drawing 
on  the  Huk  example,  and  Arnold  Belchman. 
who  quotes  General  Lansdale  as  saying  that 
"the  Communists  have  let  loose  a  revolution- 
ary Idea  In  Vietnam  and  It  will  not  die  by 
being  ignored,  bombed,  or  smothered  by 
us,"  at  least  make  some  valid  points.  The 
Australians  sound  like  Bulgarians  trying  to 
explain  Russia's  viewpoint  on  NATO.  And 
when  they  call  themselves  "a  part  of  Asia" 
they  sound  as  convincing  as  Rhodesia's  Ian 
Smith  when  he  refers  to  himself  as  an  "Afri- 
can." I'm  sure  I  shall  soon  find  this  book 
on  the  "open"  bookshelves  of  USIS. 

Franz  Schurmann's  book  Is  probably  the 
best  single  Investment  anyone  can  make  In 
the  literature  on  Vietnam  (It  cost  sixty 
cents).  It  Is  a  work  which  I  would  like  to 
see  seriously  and  thoughtfully  debated  by 
Administration  advocates.  Like  any  book 
written  by  a  committee  (the  book  also  has  a 
foreword  by  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.),  It 
won't  win  high  marks  for  style,  but  It  pre- 
sents clearly  much  of  the  story  of  the  failure 
of  the  American  government  to  pursue  a  di- 
plomacy that  would  lead  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement: the  peace-feelers  that  were  missed, 
the  Ignored  ap[>eals.  the  "cues"  that  were  not 
given,  the  tendency  of  the  US  to  escalate  the 
war  when  chance*  of  detente  were  moet  hope- 
ful. 

Not  that  It  la  by  any  mean*  complete,  be- 
cause It  fails  Into  the  common  ethnocentric 
WTor  of  American  scholarahip  of  quoting 
■alnly  Anglo-American  aouro**.  Tet,  thla  ta. 
onfortunataly,  understandable  they  are  the 
only  aource*  the  US  bailevea  Reliable  flr«t- 
hand  obaanrart  hare  reported  for  more  than 
a  y«ar  that  aom*  North  Vlatnamea*  dtiea 
Md  baan  demollahad  after  all  thar*  ara 
Pranchman.  Canadiana,  Indiana  and  Britooa 
■atio(\«d  thara  and  tha  Pranrh  pilow  of  tiM 
tatamattonal  Control  C<«unk>»lon  who  tt»y 
Aovn  oirar  North  Vtatnan  arary  waak  tor  tiM 
paat  fmirtaan  yaara  bar*  aaan  a  graat  deal 
ta**ral  AmarXema  traralara  had  baan  lo  NaM- 
■MIk-  but  It  tana  rK#  Wrw  fork  Ttmtr  t  ra- 
alMbury  lo  aMba  ll 
IV  wm  W  rwtna 


Interviewed  Philippe  Devlllers  to  confirm  the 
disappearance  of  the  325th  North  Vietnam- 
ese Division  from  combat  In  the  South  In 
1966  after  Secretary  Rusk  called  for  a  "sign." 
The  American  response  was,  as  a  senior  North 
Vietnamese  official  pointed  out,  more  air 
raids.  It  Is  now  clearly  established  that 
there  was  a  slow-down  In  infiltration  during 
last  year's  bombing  halt.  On  this  side,  about 
30,000  reinforcements  arrived.  I  spent 
Christmas  with  US  Marines  on  the  nth 
parallel;  according  to  the  available  Informa- 
tion, American  patrols  fotind  few,  tf  any.  In- 
filtrators, and  the  same  was  true  at  New 
Year.  But  according  to  official  announce- 
ments, the  better  part  of  an  American  di- 
vision went  ashore  during  the  truce.  We  all 
can  look  forward  to  new  enlarged  editions  of 
The  Politics  of  Escalation  as  more  peace  feel- 
ers get  muffed  all  over  the  map. 

Vietnam!  Vietnam!,  biased  thought  It  Is,  is 
still  likely  to  go  down  as  The  Disasters  of  War 
of  this  conflict.  As  to  the  bias  of  this  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  the  Vietnam  War; 
Just  as  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
French  Resistance  killed  more  Frenchmen  in 
two  years  than  the  French  Revolution's  ter- 
ror In  six — many  of  whom  were  not  collab- 
orators— It  must  be  clearly  realized  that  the 
Liberation  Front  does  not  fight  Its  share 
of  the  war  with  snowballs.  Whatever  the 
provocation,  and  however  genuine  the  NLF's 
hatred  of  the  largely  avoidable  barbarisms  of 
the  other  side,  it  Is  nonetheless  true  that 
the  NLF  also  kills  Innocent  people  and  that 
photographs  to  that  effect  are  also  available 
and  should  have  found  their  way  Into  the 
final  selection.  With  that  caveat  In  mind, 
Greene's  book  tells  a  story  that  Is  sickening. 
It  has  by  now  been  clearly  established  that 
American  troops  at  least  witness  tortures,  11 
nothing  more  than  that.  On  one  page,  an 
Army  officer.  Identified  by  name  (was  his 
head  cropped  off  by  UPI,  which  took  the  pic- 
ture, or  by  Greene?)  stands  by  with  a  radio- 
telephone as  a  man  Is  being  slowly  garrotted. 
There  Is  an  unforgettable  shot  of  an  Ameri- 
can M-113  armored  personnel  carrier  (Its 
markings  identify  It  as  vehicle  21,  '•B"  Squad- 
ron, 12th  Cavalry,  presumably),  with  part  of 
Us  American  crew  looking  on  unconcernedly 
as  a  dead  (one  hopes)  enemy  is  being  dragged 
behind  the  vehicle  like  Hector  behind  Achil- 
les' chariot.  The  picture,  again  by  UPI,  won 
an  international  photography  prize. 

With  that  picture  a  problem  arises:  It 
shows,  according  to  US  Army  Field  Manual 
27-10,  issued  over  the  signature  of  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and  entitled  The  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,  prima  facie  evidence  of  what 
the  Manual  calls  a  "war  crime."  Indeed. 
Paragraph  499  of  the  Manual  reads  In  full: 
"The  term  'war  crime'  is  the  technical  ex- 
pression for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  war  by 
any  person  or  persons,  military  or  civilian. 
Every  violation  of  the  law  of  war  Is  a  war 
crime. 

FM  27-10  also  says  under  Paragraph  504: 
'"Other  Types  of  War  Crimes." 

"In  addition  to  the  •grave  breaches^  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of   1949.  the  following 
acta  are  representative  of  violations  of  the 
law  of  war  ('war  crimes')  : 
"a,  .  .  . 

"c.  Maltreatment  of  dead  bodies." 
The  American  Unified  Code  of  Military 
Juatlce  (USMJ.  Article  18)  provides  for  trial 
by  t*h*ral  courta-naartlal  of  war  crime*  "If 
commlttad  by  parsons  aubject  to  Unltad 
Stat«*  military  law."  under  Paragraph  50« 
ici  of  tha  Pleld  Manual,  and  Paragraph  &07 
maksa  It  mandatory  that  "Commanding  off- 
can  of  Unltad  Stat**  troop*  must  insura  that 
war  cnma*  cntnmltlad  by  macnbar*  of  thatr 
forea*  acam**  anamy  paraonnal  ara  prtimptly 
and  adaquaMly  publlahad  ** 

That  u  what  tb*  I.aw  aay*  But  |fMnw 
Ukai  rrt  ptrtur*  I*  a  faka  and  all  tU»  oUmt 
yiiiufa*  at  aMMlar  tyyaa  ara 
fafeaa  and  vikal  I  aa  ba(M(  \ 
m  all  BaMy  a«u-««r  ftmft^-jit^     I  lw*«an 


heard  of  anybody  in  this  whole  conflict  who 
has  yet  been  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
Laws  of  War.     But  I  will  keep  looking. 

James  Pickerell's  book  Is  of  the  same  type 
as  Greene's:  lots  of  photograptis.  since  he  Is 
a  photographer,  and  some  text.  At  first 
glance,  this  looks  like  Just  another  one  of 
those  Vietnam  quickies  which  are  beginning 
to  flood  the  market.  The  photographs, 
though  they  too  depict  torture  at  one  point, 
and  violence  throughout,  are  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen  before  on  tv  and  In  the 
newspapers.  But — there  Is  the  text,  and 
Plckerell,  who  now  has  his  own  photo  studio 
in  Saigon,  suddenly  turns  out  to  be  more 
than  just  an  eye  behind  a  lens.  He  has  a 
conscience,  and  like  Pike  be  speaks  out,  but 
with  a  quiet  emphasis  which  perhaps  carries 
more  weight  than  the  sometimes  strident  ap- 
proach of  Greene.  Like  many  of  the  other 
Journalists  here,  he  is,  as  Neil  Sheehan  re- 
cently said  in  The  New  York  Tijnes,  "A  Dove 
Not  Yet,  A  Hawk  No  More." 

Plckerell  sees  the  war  far  more  closely,  and 
In  many  more  places,  than  the  Washington 
pundits  who  honor  us  with  their  presence 
here  for  a  few  weeks  and  go  from  high- 
level  briefing  to  a  carefully  stage-managed 
pacification  ojjeratlon  without  ever  seeing 
the  real,  bleeding  Vietnam.  In  Plckerell's 
view,  the  war  will  esclate  and  It  will  extend 
beyond  1968  at  the  least.  In  the  best  of 
circumstances  he  believes  It  would  take  at 
least  three  years  to  set  In  motion  the  pro- 
grams of  reform  that  might  conclusively  re- 
shape   the    war.     But,    he    says: 

'•We  win  lose  In  Vietnam,  not  because 
It  was  Inevitable  from  the  start,  but  be- 
cause we  failed  to  think  and  change  'with  the 
times.  .  .  .  We  will  always  place  military 
action  above  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  ■will 
lose.  .  .  . 

"The  years  will  go  by  and  the  public  will 
begin  to  wonder  why,  if  we  are  always  •win- 
ning, the  situation  never  seems  to  Improve. 
This  more  than  any  thing  defeated  the 
French,  and  It  will  probably  defeat  us  too." 

But  Plckerell,  like  all  of  us  who  are  here, 
is  too  close  to  his  subject,  and  loses  sight 
of  the  big  picture  which  Is  perceived  so 
clearly  ten  thousand  miles  away.  He  cant 
see  the  Grand  Strategy  of  It,  the  Contain- 
ment of  China — soon  there  will  be  tens  of 
thoussinds  more  troops  "containing"  the 
same  threat  in  Thailand,  and  the  deterrent 
example  this  quagmire  is  supposed  to  offer 
other  peoples  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  his 
book  Plckerell  warns  his  readers  of  the  fate 
of  Goliath.  Yet  the  duel  between  David 
and  Goliath  was  recorded  In  the  Bible  precise- 
ly because  David's  victory  was  so  unlikely. 
Here,  a  massive  military  effort  Is  deployed 
to  show  that  the  strong  will  prevail  over  the 
weak.    And  never  mind  the  Laws  of  War. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Indicate 
what  the  vote  was  at  Yale  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  professors  at 
the  Institution? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  vote.  I  am  interested  only  in 
the  intellectual  content  of  the  state- 
ments made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Well.  I  saw  a  sUte- 
ment  which  said  that  of  the  total  of  2.906 
members,  there  were  426  who  voted  for 
dlacontinuance  of  the  bombing  and 
there  were  2.0W>  who  expreaaed  no  view 

Mr  MORSE  That  would  not  nirprlar 
me      But  I  would  not  think  tt  matnlal 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Doea  thr  suiMnent 
which  thr  Smator  read  tr>diratr  any  fte- 
urm  shovlnc  tt>e  rrlationahlp  of  th«  TaW 
pro(««an  who  wct«  acBlnst  tlM 
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will,  nothing  can  be  settled.  We  vflll  never 
be  deceived.  We  know  that  while  speaking 
of  peace  the  United  States  ruling  circles  and 
the  Pentagon  are  continuing  their  war.  So 
we  are  not  to  be  cheated.  As  far  as  world 
opinion  is  concerned,  maybe  at  Citt  It  was 
deceived,  but  slowly  It  came  to  untierstand, 
as  experience  showed,  that  each  time  the 
Amerle&n^  want  to  escalate,  it  Is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  peace  move."  You,  say.  but 
this  Is  from  oiir  enemy  and  should  therefore 
be  discounted.  Perhaps  so,  but  w^  are  now 
learning  that  there  have  been  noit  one  or 
two  but  several  gestures  in  good  Xaith  for 
negotiation  made  by  the  other  sld«  to  such 
men  as  Secretary  V  Thant  or  Ambassadors 
Stevenson  and  Goldberg  which  ou*  .govern- 
ment rejected  uniformly  and  preepiptorlly. 
Still  our  charades  for  peace  went  an.  Thus 
as  the  war  widens  the  Crisis  In  credibility 
deepens. 

Again  read  tragedy  in  the  Paralylis  of  the 
Program  for  Physical  Restoration  and  Spirit- 
ual Enhancement  of  America  itself  j  It  used 
to  be  know  as  the  Great  Society.  I^  Is  going 
by  the  board.  Some  are  saying,  "(^ood  rid- 
dance." Almost  without  exception  they  are 
the  ones  who  call  for  greater  and  more  in- 
tensified efforts  tn  Vietnam.  Wltaess  our 
own  North  Carolina  congressmen.  Vietnam 
coets  two  billion  dollars  a  month.  Compare 
this  with  the  few  bUllona  for  tie  entire 
Poverty  Program.  It  costs  one  mljion  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Qhronicle, 
to  train  one  B-6a  pilot.  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  TOTk  City  says  it  will  take  millions  and 
mllUons  of  federal  dollars  to  even  begin  to 
save  the  inner  city  of  that  great  metropolis — 
and  those  dollars  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
choice  has  been  made:  we  will  take  guns 
and  butter  can  wait.  We  were  led  like  Moses 
Into  the  high  mountains  there  to  "cast  a 
wistful  eye  to  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land." 
A  land  with  its  natural  beauty  salvaged  and 
restored.  Its  ghettoes  gone,  its  poverty  eradi- 
cated, its  Ignorance  eliminated,  its  ancient 
social  wrongs  righted,  a  land  of  justice  and 
plenty  and  creaUve  leisure— and  like  Moaes 
we  have  now  been  led  down  frgm  these 
mountains  to  wander  again  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a  wilderness  of  o\ir  own  making.  Is  not 
this  tragedy? 

But  If  thU  drying  up  of  the  springs  at 
compMslon  and  concern  takes  place  at  home 
how  much  more  so  away  from  home.  The 
tragedy  again  is  In  our  Default  of  Leader- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  woUd  where 
we  also  have  prcxnlses  to  keep.  What  ws 
wUl  not  do  for  our  own  we  shaU  certainly 
not  do  for  others.  No  nation  now  la  Etatspe 
no  nation  In  North  America  or  South  Ameri- 
ca, no  nation  in  Africa  and.  with  th«  possible 
exception  of  Thallant:  and  the  Philippines 
no  nation  In  Asia  supports  the  nasslon  of 
our  expeditionary  force  In  Vietnam  Once 
we  were  isoUced  because  we  rejacted  the 
other  nations  of  the  wofld.  Now  we  are 
IsoUted  because  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  reject  us.  How  can  we  be  oonoemed 
about  Southern  Rhodesia,  or  the  clashes  on 
the  border  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  or 
poverty  in  Peru  when  all  our  energies  and 
resources  are  absorbed  In  warfare  in  one 
small  nation  halfway  around  the  world.  No 
less  than  one  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  It  has  been  declared,  ou^t  to  be 
shared  with  other  nations  whose  poverty  Is 
actually  Increasing.  They  are  not  getting 
it.  They,  nor  ova  own  people  either,  so  lonu 
as  we  pursue  Uke  Ahab  the  whale  something 
which  for  us  is  unmitigated  and  undlscrlml- 
nate  evil,  and  we  have  come  to  death's  erlD 
with  It  In  Vietnam.  ^^ 

The  final  tragedy  is  Schism  In  the  Soul 
You  *«cognlze  the  phrase  as  Amc4d  Toyn- 
beo's  Tou  nanember  what  he  said  about 
tte  fate  of  civlliMiUons  afflicted  with  it 
This  U  a  long  war,  an  Inconclusive,  frustrat- 
ing, and  complex  war.  It  has  take*  Its  toU 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  Is  its  purpose  or 
Its  goal  and  even  the  most  hawkish  among 
us  is  hard  put  to  It  If  you  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  ncUxy.    It  Is  a  war  we  cfcn  never 


hope  to  win  and  any  victory  we  claim  will 
prove  to  be  pyrrhlc.  Americans  are  used  to 
getting  things  over  with.  We  can't  stand 
dragging  them  out.  In  a  ■<Tnn*r  way  we  were 
bogged  down  in  the  Korean  war  and  that 
was  when  Senator  Joeeph  McCarthy  appeared 
on  the  scene. .  Are  the  times  now  ripe  for  the 
revival  of  McCarthylsm  in  America?  God 
forbid,  but  alas. 

With  every  escalation  our  pet^le  become 
more  divided.  The  split  Is  In  o\ir  deep  heart's 
core.  "A  people  so  decent  and  humane,"  as 
Mr.  Cameron  put  It,  just  cannot  perpetrate 
these  atrocities  on  a  primitive  people  with- 
out something  happening  on  the  inside  of 
them.  Sometimes  we  cover  up  this  agony 
by  our  stridency  and  our  meseianlsm.  Some- 
times we  bum  draft  cards,  and  even  a  few 
of  us  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned.  Father  is 
set  at  variance  with  son,  group  with  group, 
and  race  with  race  In  ways  that  are  almost 
apocalyptical,  and  the  enemies  of  a  man,  as 
the  Bible  puts  it,  are  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. Criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment become  suspect  and  dissent  is 
equated  with  treason.  A  house  divided,  as 
Lincoln  once  observed  so  prophetically,  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
That  Is  the  tragedy  of  America  In  this  dark 
hour.  Even  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
In  its  recent  meeting  in  Florida  was  unable 
to  speak  a  spiritual  word  of  repentance  to 
a  land  so  distraught.  Deleted  from  its  re- 
port was  a  passage  which  reads  In  part: 

"It  is  a  war  of  atrocities  on  both  sides.  All 
this  lacerates  the  Christian  conscience,  and 
In  face  of  it  the  churches  cannot  remain 
silent.  As  members  of  our  nation  we  are 
unavoidably  responsible  for  its  actions. 
Some  of  us  are  in  accord  with  present  poli- 
cies and  others  are  opposed.  But  none  of 
us  rejoices  in  what  is  being  done  to  our  fel- 
low human  beings.  We  seek  their  forgive- 
ness and  the  forgiveness  of  Almighty  God 
for  ovir  Involvement  in  this  tragic  conflict." 
I  say,  even  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
was  unable  to  keep  this  statement  in  Its 
report. 

What  to  do  about  It  all?  This  is  not  the 
burden  of  my  sermon  today.  Tou  already 
know  how  I  feel.  We  went  In  unilaterally 
and  we  can  come  out  unilaterally.  Our  In- 
terest there  was  self  created.  We  can  un- 
create  It.  We  could  cease  the  bombing  this 
very  moment  and  withdraw  our  troops  to  en- 
claves, calling  on  the  International  Control 
Commission  which  was  specifically  set  up  for 
this  purpose  to  begin  taking  over.  We  could 
annotince  a  phase  withdrawal  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  of  our  bases.  We  could  call 
for  a  new  convening  of  the  Geneva  Powers. 
We  could  declare  our  willingness  to  stand  by 
and  honor  any  government  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South  and  Central,  estab- 
lished under  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions. We  could  undertake  reparations  for 
the  incredible  damage  done  this  people  and 
this  country.  We  oould  channel  these  repara- 
tions In  huge  appropriations  through  the 
United  Nations.  All  this  we  could  do  and 
much  more,  and  would  to  God  we  would 
start  right  now.  But  brethren,  as  St.  Paul 
put  It,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  America  Is  that  they  might  be  saved  I 
Saved  from  a  tragedy  of  our  own  making. 
Saved  from  a  loss  of  faith,  a  breaching  of 
contract,  a  crisis  in  credibility,  a  paralysis 
tn  inner  renewal,  a  default  of  leadership,  a 
schism  In  the  soul. 

TOWAKO    TOMORBOW 

(Speech  of  Edward  Lamb,  Ohio  industrialist, 
before  the  American  Legion,  Toledo  Club, 
Ftlday,  December  9.  19M) 

IKTSOOUCnOlf  i 

Friends:  I  find  pleasure  and  challenge  In 
again  meeting  with  the  American  Legion  in 
Toledo.  Over  the  years.  I  seemed  able  to 
discuss  controversial  Issues  with  you,  even 
as  some  oi  uie  Anxerican  Legiua  Posts 
around  the  country  were  actively  interven- 
ing against  me  In  some  of  the  lively  hear- 


ings of  the  day.  Legionnaire  Poets  J0I014 
In  disbarment  proceedings  brought  agaioft 
me  during  a  labor  dispute  In  southern  Ohio* 
a  few  even  participated  In  the  loyalty  prol 
ceedings  in  Congress;  others  joined  in  Qh 
McCarthy-Inspired  hearings  before  tUe  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission  which 
were  brought  to  drive  me  out  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  Possibly,  therefore,  my 
credentials,  steeped  in  controversy,  may  not 
appeal  to  you  as  we  discuss  today  the  vital 
Issues  of  how  we  get  to  Tomorrow. 

Tet,  I  am  convinced  that  you  and  I  and 
every  American  have  a  common  area  of 
agreement.  We  all  dream  that  somehow  w 
may  achieve  an  international  structun 
which  will  give  all  men  individual  and  ool> 
lectlve  security  in  a  world  at  peace. 

THK    CT7RRKNT    SCEmS 

The  basic  fact  of  life  In  the  United  States 
today  is  Vietnam.  Although  during  thU 
century  America  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously involved  In  war,  we  have  becouM 
the  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  general,  the  superiority  of  our  weaponi 
has  carried  us  successfully  through  two 
World  Wars.  We  found  failure  as  we  invad- 
ed Cuba,  and  we  face  a  stiff  set-back  as  «i 
intervene  In  the  Present  Civil  War  In  Viet- 
nam. Although  we  had  allies  In  the  Korean 
stalemate,  we  now  find  most  of  the  world 
Insisting  that  the  United  States  is  without 
a  cause  and  without  allies  In  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, most  of  our  own  co\intrymen  are  Im- 
mensely disillusioned  and  bored  with  tlM 
whole  bloody  business. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  are  especlalljf 
disgusted  to  hear  Secretary  of  Defenii 
Robert  McNamara  Issue  his  oft-repeated  an- 
nual assurance  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
will  be  won  with  "just  a  few  thousand  man 
troops"  and  that  all  American  boys  will  bi 
home  by  Christmas!  Even  ova  Presidentli 
credibility  seemed  tarnished  when,  after  be- 
ing elected  on  his  promise  not  to  escalate 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam,  we  intenslflad 
our  bombing  raids  and  our  advanced  kilUnf 
techniques.  As  our  guns  killed  thousandi, 
this  same  voice  screamed,  "I  want  peace; 
I'll  go  anywhere  to  get  peace" — and  Uis 
evidence  of  many  intermediaries,  lncludln| 
U  Thant.  indicates  that  our  nation  has  re- 
fused to  negotiate  peace. 

Vietnam  has  caused  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  popularity  to  hit  the  skids.  Now, 
the  stage  Is  set  for  another  Eisenhower  to 
repeat  a  slogan  of  going  to  Korea  or  Viet- 
nam to  get  the  whole  mess  settled.  Out 
people  are  simply  looking  for  any  polltlasl 
alternative  to  the  present  military  policy. 

Every  American  hopes  now  for  a  solution. 
While  I  Join  what  must  be  a  majority  in 
urging  that  we  get  our  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam at  once  and  enter  into  agreementt 
with  aU  parties,  including  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  each  of  us  must  vigorously 
speak  out  and  audibly  protest  and  demon- 
strate our  concern.  With  a  few  other  Amer- 
icans, I  have  plans  to  go  to  Vietnam,  Kores 
and  Thailand  this  winter  to  study  this  very 
tortured  Southeast  Asia  where  Americans  are 
in  so  much  trouble.  I  suppose  each  of  M 
wants  to  find  out  the  actual  facts. 

ATTIB  VirrNAM — t 

While  Vieitnam  Is  a  sad  blot  on  our  his- 
tory, It  is,  after  all,  Uke  a  drunken  night— 
aom«how  it  passes  and  we  face  up  to  tomor- 
row. In  the  mesjitlme.  we  hope  that  wide- 
spread posaeaslon  of  n\icl«ar  arms  doesnt 
destroy  the  world.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
abxise  of  power  always  forces  coimter  so* 
tion. 

The  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed. 
The  slavery  of  colonialism  is  withering  away 
and  man's  inhumanity  to  man  Is  leosenlng 
as  we  see  that  it  Is  poeslTale  for  us  to  bulM 
a  social  order  where  socletty  does  have  sB 
aflirmatlve  obUgatlon  to  see  that  each  hu- 
man who  is  bom  on  our  planet  is  given  ta« 
helping  band. 

Obviously,  the  wars  oi  the  pest  had  eco- 
nomic bases,  even  though  we  claimed  mon 
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y-llBtlc  purposes.  We  know  that  nations 
UMs  KO<^B  *°  ""  '*"'  '^■*'^"  which  are 
]Lny  not  so  important  to  most  of  us.  Even 
^uis  so-called  clvUlzed  era,  we  unloose  our 
Zgns  over  an  abstract  Issue,  Uke  a  reUgion, 
K^unism  or  some  other  Ideology.  One 
Mtion  invaded  another's  land  not  to  war 
,-lMt  hunger  or  sickness,  but  to  knock 
IJ^the  other  man's  idols.  Out  loud  we 
Madered  why  the  man  across  the  border 
jMnt  accept  the  benign  benefits  of  our  own 
ociltlcal  system.  Throughout  history,  man 
hM  waged  a  ceaseless  fight  against  the  stupid. 
h»ckward  people  who  were  not  bom  to  have 
,  direct  access  to  our  own  gods.  We  even 
^Mrt  on  physical  differences,  Uke  skin  tex- 
JIa«^  to  insist  that  men  of  darker  hues 
»er8  bom  to  suffer  human  indlgnlttes.  In 
tM  United  States,  especlaUy.  we  have  pre- 
icrved  a  tradiUon  of  denying  educational 
or  cultural  faclUtles,  or  physical  or  financial 
t^nefits  to  men  of  differing  races  In  our 
»ffluent  society. 

Thus  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  domesUc 
«clal  programs  involved  in  a  Great  Society 
or  8  New  Freedom  slogan  scuttled  to  make 
way  for  the  vast  mlUtary  expenditures  of 
two  thousand  million  dollars  a  month  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  our  national  leaders  say 
that  we  are  required  to  shelve  domestic 
edvancements  in  order  to  fight  Communism 
sbroad.  Although  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  Southeast  Asia  or  any  other  place  is  al- 
wiys  the  cause  of  revolution,  our  short- 
ilgbted  national  leadership  still  claims  that 
military  action  abroad  can  somehow  bring 
peace.  We  know  that  guns  and  terror  are 
never  a  solution  to  starvation  and  ghettos 
anywhere. 

Often  we  do  exercise  collective  IntelUgence 
in  solving  our  domestic  Issues,  then  leave  up 
to  our  diplomats  In  the  State  Department  a 
eettlement  of  Issues  abroad.  Some  Ameri- 
oans  have  bUndly  parked  their  interest  in 
IntemaUonal  affairs  at  the  water's  edge. 

Military  action  is  merely  an  extension  of 
dlplomaUc  action.  Our  emissaries  drove  an 
artificial  line  down  through  the  center  of 
Oermany  and  said  that  everyone  east  of  that 
line  was  a  Communist  and  that  everyone 
west  of  the  Une  was  a  friend  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  even  established  a  NATO  to  have 
a  military  confrontation  along  that  Une. 

Kren  sUller  Is  the  suggestion  that  we  can 
draw  a  Une  through  the  Jungles  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  say  that  the  folks  on  the 
north  are  Communists  and  that  the  people 
■dfting  in  the  south  are  friends  of  the 
Tanks. 

Becently,  we  have  seen  our  domestic  cam- 
pstgns  for  social  Improvements  slacken.  Al- 
though urbanization  Is  Inevitable  and  the 
over-population  of  our  slums  is  creating  ex- 
plosive pressures,  although  our  air  and  water 
ire  frightfully  poUuted  and  although  the 
need  for  developing  skills  of  aU  of  our  people 
U  Intense,  we  neglect  our  own  sell-lmprove- 
meat  because  we  have  so  many  military  men 
wandering  abroad. 

We  know  that  In  tomorrow's  society  science 
must  be  used  creatively  and  not  destructively. 
Tits  fabulously  growing  scientific  methods 
must  be  appUed  to  problems  of  human  wel- 
fars.  In  this  age  of  science,  we  know  that 
the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  edu- 
cating aU  men  are  available.  Everywhere 
men  are  hungry,  yet  if  we  center  our  atten- 
tton  on  this  basic  human  problem,  we  can 
develop  the  means  of  feeding,  clothing  and 
educating  the  present  and  future  generations 
Of  the  world. 

To  reach  such  a  goal,  we  must  recognize 
that  tomorrow's  society  shoiold  be  poUtlcaUy 
organized  with  the  mlUtary  power  to  enforce 
peace  among  aU  peoples.  After  the  devasta- 
tton  of  World  War  I.  we  saw  a  weak  League 
of  Nations  pass  across  the  scene.  After 
World  War  n,  we  organized  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  In  many  areas,  the  Far  East, 
Wddle  East  and  In  Africa,  has  been  able  to 
Obtain  some  peace-keeping  results-    UNKSF 
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also  became  an  effective  medium  for  the  dls- 
tributiCHi  of  substantial  economic  educa- 
tional and  social  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world.  I,  for  one.  urge  that  our 
foreign  economic  aid  wlU  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  way,  the  abun- 
dance of  America — our  technological  ad- 
vancements and  our  managerial  know-how — 
may.  Indeed,  be  more  Impcutlally  spread 
among  aU  mankind. 

Out  of  these  frightful  consequences  of  war, 
we  may  mature  into  a  realization  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  peaceful  world .  To  eliminate 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  other  nations,  we 
wiU  have  to  establish  a  world  of  order  where 
the  mlUtary  forces  of  each  nation  are  turned 
over  to  a  central  authority.  Pirates  maraud- 
ing throughout  the  world  caiuiot  be  fighting 
under  a  crtisader's  helmet.  My  country  can- 
not intervene  in  the  other  man's  internal  af- 
fairs while  we  piously  preach  the  blessings  of 
our  political  system  and  say  that  we  are  sole- 
ly engaged  in  the  "defense"  of  our  American 
institutions. 

Is  there  presently  any  hope  for  a  federal- 
ized world?  Personally,  I  am  optimistic  that 
man's  development  Is  leading  us  to  a  world 
organization.  Americans  should  be  pleased 
to  see  the  demohstratlons  In  the  streets  and 
on  the  campuses.  If  we  are  to  get  to  a  sensi- 
ble world  structure,  we  should  Jximp  with 
joy  as  we  see  our  young  people  revolt  against 
the  stupidity  of  going  abroad  in  undeclared 
wars.  They  object  to  America  setting  itself 
up  as  the  policeman  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  yoimg  generations  simply  want  a  sensi- 
ble world  at  peace — organized  under  a  system 
of  law  and  order. 

Out  of  the  Intellectual  communities  around 
the  world,  we  are  seeing  forged  new  concepts 
of  International  organization  and  coopera- 
tion. In  the  fields  of  science  and  economics 
are  emerging  the  foundations  for  an  effective 
community  of  men.  Intense  research  Into 
the  realism  of  international  exchange  and 
cooperation  is  taking  place  in  every  land. 
In  every  university.  In  convocations  and  in 
study  groups. 

For  Instance,  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  con- 
tlniUng  dialog  on  the  nature  of  the  structure 
of  the  future  World  Organization.  These 
studies,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchlns,  Elizabeth  M.  Bogese  and  others, 
will  aid  modern,  enUghtened  men  to  forge 
a  Uvable,  humanistic,  sensible  world  of  the 
future. 

Man  has  been  rising  above  the  other  ani- 
mals of  this  planet  for  many  mlUlons  of 
years.  While  It  is  pathetic  that  he  has  not 
yet  developed  the  technique  of  living  with 
himself.  In  the  last  few  decades  he  has  made 
startling  progress.  Under  our  "democratlo" 
American  system,  one  man  does  have  the 
ablUty  in  the  V/hite  House  to  set  off  a  nuclear 
chain  which  could  overkUl  all  the  people  In 
the  world.  We  daUy  gamble  that  such  in- 
sanity cannot  be  released  upon  oxa  modem 
world.  Why  shouldn't  we  review  our  own 
American  constitution  to  see  how  long  such 
uncontroUed  power  can  be  lodged  in  one  man. 
WhUe  a  free  person  is  responsible  to  society, 
it  U  true  that  society  U  responsible  to  aU 
men  I  We  know  that  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  bvillding  a  society  where  men  are 
born  with  the  human  rights  to  security  and 
peace. 

■the  society  6l  the  f«ture  wUl  definitely 
guarantee  that  all  in«n  wherever  situated, 
whatever  their  creed  or  color,  are  given  at 
birth  access  to  the  world's  alnindance.  We 
can  buUd  a  society  where  an  annual  wage 
will  be  paid  to  every  person  throughout  his 
life.  I  believe  you  and  I  and  every  citUen 
of  the  world  are  making  a  real  contribution 
when  we  toU  and  campaign  in  every  forum 
available  for  a  totally  internationalized 
WotUI  of  Tomorrow,  the  Cbmmunity  of  Man. 
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(Sy  Bernard  B.  Fall) 
"SOE  In  France"  by  M.  R.  D.  Foot.    Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office  (London) .  660  pp., 
»9.00 

"Vietnam!    Vietnam r    by    Felix    Greene. 
Fulton  (Palo  Alto) ,  176  pp.,  $6.60,  paper.  $2.95 
"Vietnam  in  the  Mud"  by  James  Plckerell. 
Bobbs-MerrtU,  129  pp.,  $6.00,  paper,  $2.26 

"Vletcong:  The  Organization  and  Tech- 
niques of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam"  by  Douglas  Pike.  MJ.T.,  490 
pp.,  $8.96 

"Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West"  edited 
by  Slbnarayan  Ray.    Praeger,  192  pp.,  $6.96 

"The  PoUttcs  of  Escalation  in  Vietnam"  by 
Franz  Schrumann.  Fawcett,  160  pp.,  $.80 
(paper) 

Danang,  South  Vhtwam. — One  of  the  added 
pleasures  of  covering  the  Vietnam  war  from 
inside  Vietnam  Is  that  it  is  possible  to  lose 
track  completely  of  what  la  going  on  else- 
where in  the  world — not  only  in  the  world, 
in  fact,  but  in  Vietnam  as  well.  When  with 
the  Marines  In  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  Is  perfectly  easy  to  learn  that 
Private  Smith-  -whose  first  and  middle  names, 
home  town  and  state,  age,  high  school,  are 
supplied  on  the  spot  by  the  ever-helpful  pro's 
— wiped  out  a  Viet  Cong  poeltion  with  a  bisrst 
of  his  trusty  M-14:  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  out  whether  the  landing  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  was  reaUy  the  hopeless  botch 
It  seemed  to  be  from  eyewitness  reports.  The 
reader  of  a  good  newspaper  at  hcxne  is  likely 
to  find  out  about  this  before  I  do. 

Furthermore,  very  few  books  on  Vietnam 
are  available  here,  because,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  nearly  Unposslble  to  find  one  in 
any  Western  language  that  was  not  heavily 
critical  of  either  the  United  States  or  South 
Vietnam.  As  was  recently  reported,  this  Is 
also  true  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency's  usis  Library,  where  almost  all  books 
dealing  with  Vietnam  (including  my  Street 
Without  Joy,  which  does  not  even  deal  with 
post-1964  Vietnam)  are  locked  up  on  closed 
shelves.  Indeed,  the  US  mlUtary  fwces  have 
a  far  more  Uberal  pc^cy  than  the  usis :  whUe 
uncritical  Xyodta  are  more  widely  displayed, 
some  critical  books  can  be  bought  without 
dlfflciUty  at  the  mlUtary  newsstands. 
(Whether  this  means  that  the  US  mlUtary 
have  an  inherently  stronger  beUef  in  Amer- 
ican principles  than  the  usis  is  not  clear). 
As  for  the  Vietnamese  themsleves,  book  cen- 
sorship seems  to  depend  on  the  caj«1ce  and 
spotty  reading  of  the  censors.  For  instance, 
there  is  for  open  sale  at  this  moment  In 
Saigon  a  book  on  the  Trt -Continental  Con- 
ference against  Colonialism  and  Imperialism, 
held  In  Havana  a  year  ago.  It  was  issued  by 
an  extremely  left-wing  Paris  publisher,  and 
la  a  running  Indictment  against  the  United 
States  and  its  policy  hsie.  Apparently  the 
author's  name  didn't  appear  on  somebody's 
blacklist,  so  the  book  sUpped  toy. 

Hence,  to  receive  books  about  Vietnam 
here  Is  suddenly  to  be  confronted  with  en- 
larged and  different  perspectives  on  a  war 
which,  in  spite  of  the  best  electronic  WHn- 
mimlcations  in  the  world  has  been  distorted 
by  a  foxhole  view  if  one  la  in  the  field  (there 
are  foxholes,  by  the  way,  in  this  jet-pro- 
peUed  war),  or  Into  an  equally  narrow  view 
based  on  rumor  (did  Marshal  Ky  really  say 
he  admired  Hitler?)  If  one  is  in  Saigon. 
Tet  Michael  Foot's  SOE  in  France,  published 
by  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  not  only 
falls  even  to  mention  Vietnam,  but  deals 
with  a  war  that  took  place  a  quarter-century 
ago  and  ten  thousand  mUes  away.  It  has 
been  vU^ually  Ignored  by  the  American 
press,  but  In  Western  Europe  It  became  a 
best  seller  much  as  the  Warren  Report  was 
in  the"  United  States,  and  brought  about 
what  was  probably  the  most  unusual  Inter- 
ferfence  of  a  foreign  power  In  the  freedom 
of  expreeelon  of  another  country  to  occur 
in  a  democracy  In  peacetime.  And  what  It 
it.      -.:.      •.    :-     .        -■•    r.  ■    ..      ■■■,_-   ■■/ 
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says  does  bav«  a  b«artiig  on  VU 
all. 

On  Jim«  3,  1066,  a  French  oo«rt  baU- 
lil  arrived  at  the  offlcea  of  the  liberal  weekly 
Le  Nouvel  Observateur  In  the  rue  Roy  ale  In 
Parts,  Mcorted  by  two  police  oommlssioners. 
He  preaented  the  astonished  edltoiB  with  a 
valid  Injunction  by  a  French  court  onjolnlng 
the  magazine  from  publishing  a  book  review 
"at  the  request  of  Her  Britannic  Xajeaty." 
On  June  8,  despite  urgent  queries  at  the 
Brltlab  Bmbassy  In  Parts,  and  th4  latter's 
consultation  with  the  Foreign  Offlcea  the  In- 
junction was  maintained,  thus  turtUng  the 
book  from  a  dull  buckram-botuut  official 
history  into  a  Caiue  Cilibre. 

SOB  was  Britain's  wartime  special  Opera- 
tions Executive,  the  equivalent  of  Utt  Amer- 
ican 088,  forerunner  of  the  cia.  4s  all  of 
mainland  Burope  slipped  under  Nazi  control 
in  late  1940,  It  became  neceaeary  for  the 
bard-praeeed  British  not  only  to  gather  far 
more  Intelligence  than  the  peacettme  In- 
telligence Service  could  provide,  but  also 
to  Inflict  upon  the  Germans  whatever  mili- 
tary harassment  was  poealble  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. BOX  built  up  networks  of  local 
groups  and  provided  them  with  tlie  baatc 
means  of  organizing  resistance  moivements 
wblch  in  turn  coiUd  tie  down  more  Oerman 
tro<^3s  and  provide  the  Allies  with  Intelli- 
gence. CommlEsloned  by  the  Forelgp  Office, 
Foot,  a  solid  academic  speclaUst  ob  nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy,  accepted  In  1963 
the  task  of  writing  this  book  under  restric- 
tions which  resemble  thoae  of  the  ELennedy- 
Mancheetex  arrangements:  he  was  flrst  to 
work  on  the  documents  alone,  and  on)y  after- 
ward to  meet  with  some  of  the  survivors.  Ap- 
parently London  never  gave  him  petmlsslon 
to  request  access  to  French  documents  or 
stirvlvlng  French  wttneeses.  In  alt  likeli- 
hood thoae  limitations  were  the  reasons  for 
certain  built-in  biases  which  provoked  the 
Ire  of  the  Obaeroateur  and.  In  turn,  the 
heavy-handed  official  attempt  by  the  Brlt- 
lah  to  Interfere  with  the  book's  reviews  in 
Parts. 

For  the  book,  in  a  readable  and,  under- 
stated style,  argues  that  the  Preqch  Re- 
sistance was  essentially  a  creation  of  the 
British.  By  the  time  the  first  cople«  of  the 
book  entered  France,  docena  of  French  Re- 
sistance leaders,  authentic  heroes  to  a  whole 
generation  of  their  countrymen,  wese  ready 
to  file  libel  suits  against  the  haplefs  Foot. 
Bven  the  revised  versions  of  the  pltces  the 
Observateur  flnaUy  published  were  ttx  from 
tender — for  Foot,  on  the  basis  of  ihe  soa 
records,  documented  what  the  Nazis  atxd  their 
Vichy  collaborators  had  said  all  alofig:  the 
French  Bealstance  was  nothing  bub  a  tool 
of  the  British.  It  had  no  life  of  Its  dm.  Its 
leaders  were  faceless  and  of  oo  Importance 
except  to  their  masters  in  London. 

In  Foot's  words:  "nil  1944  the  BrlliUh  hod 
a  virtual  monopoly  over  all  of  Oe  paulla's 
Boaana  of  communications  with  Franqe,"  and 
the  French  "could  not  Introduce  a  single 
agent  or  a  single  store" — the  latter  being 
Anglicism  for  "supply  items" — without  Allied 
parmlsalon.  While  the  actual  facts  were 
somewhat  at  variance  with  this  sweeping 
assertion  (De  Gaulle's  establishment  in  Al- 
giers gave  him  access  to  the  gold  res^^es  of 
the  Bank  of  Algeria  and  control  of  socae  shlpa 
and  aircraft  that  owed  nothing  to  aox)  the 
main  point  surely  holds.  Furthermore,  the 
Americans  and  British — the  former  operating 
only  a  little  more  blindly  than  they  4o  now. 
and  the  latter  as  abortalgbted  at  times  aa 
they  later  were  In  their  attitude  toward  the 
Rome  Treaty  In  1967 — were  grimly  deter- 
mined to  keep  aid  to  the  French  Resistance 
"nonpoUtlcal,"  I.e..  entirely  tuned  to  their 
objectives  rather  than  to  French  objBcUvM. 
"Anything  the  French  planned  with  marked 
political  ImpUcatlona,"  says  Foot,  waa  llabU 
to  "Xf  vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  majcr  West- 
■m  alUea."  Aakle  from  the  aUp  of  thrta 
"major  Weetern  aUles"  (which  wfea  the 
thlrdr  tha  OuuuUanaf  the  Dutch?  tbe  Lon- 


don Poles?  Or  perhaps  Stalin?)  the  general 
point  again  is  true:  Foot  describes  how  the 
Brltlah,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  broke 
the  Free  French  cod»)  and  unleashed  ex- 
tremely ooetly  (to  the  French)  guerrilla  up- 
rlalngB.  over  the  objections  of  the  staff  of  the 
French  Forces  of  the  Interior  (m).  As  a 
young  boy  I  was  in  the  French  Alps  among 
those  maquia  tinlts  offered  up  for  sacrifice. 
With  our  SOX  and  oas  mentors,  we  were  to 
delay  a  Oerman  mountain  division  and  an 
elite  OS  Brigade  from  reaching  the  Allied 
beachheads.  The  order,  given  too  early  and 
disregarding  the  pleas  of  the  m  command, 
resulted  la  tbe  Vercors  massacre,  still  a  swe 
subject  In  Resistance  circles. 

But  Foot  la  too  good  a  historian  to  have 
confused  tbe  sob's  ability  to  organize  an 
existing  French  will  to  resist  the  Nazis  with 
SOB'S  obvious  inability  to  create  a  widespread 
popular  movement  out  of  whole  cloth.  As 
he  says  (p.  442),  "All  these  vlctoriea  by  and 
tiirough  resistance  forces  in  France  had  a 
common  basis:  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port." In  other  words,  sox,  like  its  tradi- 
tional brother  agency,  the  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, could  (and  did)  recruit  a  small  group  of 
devoted  (and  paid)  Intelligence  agents,  some 
of  whom  betrayed  them,  while  others  died 
with  their  lips  sealed.  In  torture  chambers. 
But  BOX  could  not  recruit  me,  a  lx>y  of  six- 
teen, and  30.000  other  men  and  women  like 
me,  some  younger  and  many  older,  to  go  out 
and  live  for  a  few  years  in  the  Inclement 
climate  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  to  face 
the  Wehrmacht  with  light  weapons.  I  went 
only  becaiise  I  felt  I  had  to,  and  I  stayed 
because  I  knew  the  oauae  was  right.  To  the 
very  end,  I  was  part  of  an  "armed  minority" 
led  by  "ta^xleea  leaders"  and  impoeed  my  will 
with  the  help  of  some  Englishmen  and 
Americans  who  arrived  by  parachute.  And 
that  Is  where  Foot's  book  becomes  relevant  to 
the  Vietnam  debate,  for  it  clearly  delineates 
what  makes  a  guerrilla  movement  genuine — 
any  guerrilla  movement,  be  It  left-wing  (as 
here  In  Vietnam),  Moslem  nationalist  (as  In 
Algeria),  Christian  Orthodox  (as  In  Cypnia), 
or  Jewish   (as  in  PUeetine). 

All  of  these  movements  started  abroad — 
General  Orivas,  In  his  memoirs,  tella  va  how 
he  decided  to  liberate  Cyprus  one  day,  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Athens :  Masaryk  started 
the  Czech  Republic  in  Pittsburgh — and  all 
others  had  foreign  sujqwrt.  Thdr  under- 
ground leaders  (unless  they  were  candidates 
for  Immediate  suicide  or  iHtMnpt  arreet)  bad 
faces  which  were  not  reproduced  on  their 
ooxintry's  postage  stamps.  An  outside  spe- 
oteliart  can  omly  organize  what  Is  wilUng  to  be 
organlMd,  for  It  Is  ae  easy  to  run  away  from 
a  guerrilla  force  (people  did  so  all  the  time 
In  the  >TX>,  as  it  la  to  desert  from  a  regular 
army.  If  not  easier.  Yet,  In  Vietnam  during 
1906  a  total  of  30,343  Chieu-Hol  ("Open 
Arms"  defectors)  came  otrt  oJ  the  Jungle, 
bringing  with  them  a  total  of  only  1,963 
weapons — i.e.,  most  ot  these  defectors  were 
unarmed  civilians,  a  fact  which  is  not  denied 
here.  Meanwhile  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  lost,  that  same  year,  at  least  110,000 
men,  who  simply  walked  off  and  out  of  the 
war.  Apparently,  fourteen  years  of  American 
organlxatloa  here  have  yet  to  match  the 
effectlvenesB  of  the  Viet  Cong's  organizational 
•Sorts. 

Tm  TBXta  of  Douglas  Pike's  txwk  Viet 
Oong.  1m,  like  Foot's.  Organisation.  It  had 
also  an  unexpected  notariety.  Its  author 
works  for  the  Joint  Unlt«4  States  Public  Af- 
faiiv  Offlcs  (JUSPAO)  hers  as  the  US  ICs- 
alon's  No.  1  Viet  Cong  expert.  Like  the  books 
critical  of  US  policy  which  re  bidden  by  the 
USIS  but  kept  by  tbe  Ut  military,  Pike's 
presanoa  Is  one  of  those  small  lllustratlona 
of  the  good  Bide  of  the  American  system.  No 
other  book  Is  Bkely  to  demolish  more  com- 
plettf  7  sad  more  seriously  all  the  oonvenlent 
mTttaa  dlahsd  out  oAelally  about  the  Nattonal 
UbsnUloa  Front  (NLV ) .  for  this  U  ths  work 
ot  an  'niwldsr.''  m  his  )ob  Pike  sees  mors 
matsrUl  than  anyone  except  the  Front  Lead- 
ers thsmaslves.    He  has  read  reports  from 
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captured  Viet  Congs,  translations  of  the  hiui 
quantities  of  captured  documents  (the  NU 
like  all  movements  influenced  by  ConumJ 
nism,  is  afflicted  with  such  bureaucratism 
that  several  wits  here  have  suggested  that 
one  way  of  stopping  them  completely  wouu 
be  to  parachute  in  to  them  htmdreds  « 
mimeograph  machines) ,  and  publlcatioos 
from  Hanoi  or  from  Front  sources  abroad 
At  least  eight  hundred  such  documents  tn 
dted  In  this  book.  That  does  not  ezsetly 
make  It  bedside  reading  (and  an  enormow 
amount  of  typical  MJ.T.  peeudosclentUlc 
verbiage  does  not  help,  such  as  "eztemaliss. 
tion"  and  "proselyting"  [sic],  but  anyons 
who  wishes  to  discuss  intelligently  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem  should  read  his 
book. 

"What  struck  one  most  forcibly  about  the 
N.L  J.,"  Pike  writes,  "was  Its  totality  u  i 
social  revolution  first  and  as  a  war  sec- 
ond. .  .  .  Even  more  Important,  it  openly 
communicated  its  intentions  to  the  Viet- 
namese population.  Such  an  ambition  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  Viet  Mlnh"  of  earllsr 
days,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Old 
Mlnh,  fought  the  French.  Here  is  an  enemy 
who,  according  to  Pike,  lives  by  a  highly 
moralistic  mystique,  "far  more  moral  than 
ideological.  Virtue  was  the  golden  wort." 
An  enemy  who,  supposedly,  obeys  the  tenets 
of  Communism  but  who.  at  the  same  tlmt, 
can  be  taxed  with  "extreme  romanticism 
.  .  .  Idealistic  appeals  abounded:  tbe  promlai 
of  the  good  life  In  Utopian  terms;  the  op- 
portunity to  revolt  against  all  the  evil,  in- 
justice, and  Inequity  of  this  evil,  injustics, 
and  Inequity  of  this  world;  tbe  chance  to  bt 
part  of  a  great  crusade."  To  see  how  f«r 
away  we  are  from  that  kind  of  appeal,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  downtown  Saigon,  to  catt 
a  glance  at  the  kind  of  ideals  Saigon  olTeiti 
the  population,  or  to  read  some  of  the  leaflet* 
our  own  psychological  warfare  uses.  Tbt 
black  market  here  seems  to  be  even  more  re- 
sistant to  "sweep-and-destroy"  operations 
than  the  NLFs  stronghold  around  Bong-SOA, 
which  was  "cleared"  by  large  elements  of  two 
American  divisions  four  times  in  1966,  and  ii 
BtUI  as  unsafe  as  ever. 

It  would  be  totally  depressing  to  compars 
a  batch  of  official  handouts  of,  say,  the  yesn 
1960-63  with  Pike's  statement:  "In  horror, 
Americans  helplessly  watched  Diem  teir 
apart  the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society  mor* 
eiTectively  than  the  Communists  had  ever 
been  able  to  do.  It  was  the  most  efficient 
act  of  his  entire  career."  So  much  for  the 
golden  days  of  the  Diem  regime,  so  elo- 
quently described  in  past  State  Department 
White  Books.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  NLF, 
Pike,  more  than  any  other  Westerner  thus 
far,  has  successfully  analyzed  the  VietnamsM 
cultural  proclivity  for  secret  societies,  and 
he  also  faces  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  number  of  the  original  Nl^ 
supporters  were  not  necessarily  Communlit 
but  certainly  anti-Diem,  simply  because  they 
were  left  with  no  other  choice:  "Many  of  th* 
original  participants  in  the  NLF  had  turned 
to  it  because  they  had  t>een  denied  partlcips- 
tlon  In  South  Vietnam's  political  procaa. 
even  in  the  role  of  loyal  oposttion  .  .  ."  (my 
italics) .  If  there  Is  any  Illusion  in  America 
that  the  same  opposition  Is  being  offered  any 
better  alternative  today,  that  Illusion  should 
be  dispelled  by  what  one  of  tbe  highest  ci- 
vilian officials  of  the  government  of  Air  Vies 
Marshal  Ky  told  me :  "If  somebody  wants  to 
oppose  us,"  be  said,  "let  him  do  it  In  Hand. 
Not  here."  The  chances  are  that  nothlaf 
that  Is  going  to  happen  In  the  future  win 
change  the  views  of  such  men.  With  such 
a  system  In  place,  any  real  opposition  is  going 
to  stay  not  only  disloyal,  but  underground; 
permanent  Instability  Is  almost  built  into 
such  a  system.  In  any  case,  It  can  be  M* 
Bumed  that  at  some  point  Hanoi,  perti^ 
even  reluctantly,  decided  to  Intervene  in  tit- 
half  of  the  opposition  to  Diem.  After  aO,  • 
far  more  alien  power  had  been  Interrenlnc  M 
Dlem'i  side  ever  slnoe  ISM. 
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Oompared  to  Pike's  book,  the  small  book, 
ffttnam  Seen  from  East  arid  West,  edited 
M  Bay  and  first  published  in  Australia,  U, 
r  lU  antiquated  way,  almost  funny.  The 
iBjlo-American  hawks  have  managed  to  find 
r^  like-minded  Vietnamese,  LaoUans,  Ko- 
-ua.  and  PtUpinos  to  Justify  its  tlUe,  but 
gu  authors  really  look  at  Vietnam  from  the 
giBbt  to  the  Far  Right,  and  aU  that  they  can 
iTls  a  proxy  war  with  Rod  China.  Noth- 
ag  else,  certainly  not  the  Vietnamese  people, 
j^  to  count.  Once  the  Vietnam  problem 
II  posed  In  those  Rusltlan  terms,  anything 
(oea  To  paraphrase  Samuel  Johnson's  ob- 
i^tlon  that  patriotism  Is  the  last  refuge 
o(  the  scoundrel,  grand  strategy  seems  to 
li»ye  become  the  last  refuge  of  some  pretty 
itrange  people. 

n  would  be  pointless  to  recite  all  the  fac- 
toal  errors  (let  alone  weird  views)  of  most 
of  the  authors.     One  Vietnamese  writer  es- 
eii$xm  the  number  of  people  killed  during 
IK)rai  Vietnam's  botched  1966  land  reform 
HOB  the  commonly  accepted  figure  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  to  a 
mif  million;  another  gives  false,  far-too-low 
toertlon  figures  for  his  country's  army;   a 
British  hawk  stUl  describes  Bonze  Trt  Quang 
ti  s  "Communist" — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
IB  May  1966,  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
Mng  captured  by  Ky  in  rebellious  Hu6  or 
Joining  the  NLF  he  opted  for  capture  and 
bouse  arrest.    Ho  Chi   Mlnh  Is  said  to  be 
-wmounded    by   SUllnlsts"    (!)    and   North 
Vietnam  fights  this  war  "under  the  aegis  of 
CJilna."    Even  such   responsible  Joumaliste 
u  Brian  Crozler  produce  undocumented  non- 
fscts.  for  example,  the  statement  that  Gen- 
enl  Clap  led.  in  1955,  an  "extreme"  wing  in 
Haikoi  which  wished  to  Invade  South  Vietnam 
•T«n  before  the  election  deadline  of   1956. 
Only  Maximo  V.  SoUven,  a  PlUplno  drawing 
gn  the  Huk  example,  and  Arnold  Beichman. 
vko  quotes  General  Lansdale  as  saying  that 
■^e  Communists  have  let  loose  a  revolutlon- 
iry  idea  in  Vietnam  and  It  will  not  die  by 
being   ignored,    bombed,    or    smothered    by 
as,"  at  least  make  some  valid  points.    The 
Aoftralians  sound  like  Bulgarians  trying  to 
aiplaln  Russia's  viewpoint  on  NATO.     And 
wben  they  call  themselves  "a  part  of  Asia" 
they  sound  as  convincing  as  Rhodesia's  Ian 
Smith  when  he  refers  to  himself  as  an  "Afri- 
ao."    I'm  Btire  I  shall  soon  find  this  book 
oo  the  "open"  bookshelves  of  USIS. 

Pranz  Schurmann's  book  is  probably  the 
bat  single  investment  anyone  can  make  in 
liw  literature  on  Vietnam  (It  cost  sixty 
ssQts) .  It  is  a  work  which  I  wotUd  like  to 
M  seriously  and  thoughtfully  debated  by 
Administration  advocates.  Like  any  book 
written  by  a  committee  (the  book  also  has  a 
ftreword  by  Arthur  achlesinger,  Jr.),  it 
won't  win  high  marks  for  style,  but  It  pre- 
NBts  clearly  much  of  the  story  of  tbe  failure 
ot  the  American  government  to  pursue  a  dl- 
ptamacy  that  would  lead  to  a  negotiated  set- 
ttsment:  the  peace-feelers  that  were  missed, 
tb*  Ignored  appeals,  the  "cues"  that  were  not 
|tT«n,  the  tendency  of  tbe  US  to  escalate  the 
fir  when  chances  of  d*tente  were  most  hope- 
fOL 

Net  that  It  Is  by  any  means  complete,  be- 
cause it  falls  Into  the  common  ethnocentric 
met  of  American  scholarship  of  quoting 
mainly  Anglo-American  sources.  Yet,  this  Is, 
nnfortunately,  understandable:  they  are  the 
COlj  sources  the  US  believes.  Reliable  flrst- 
bind  observers  have  reported  for  more  than 
•  year  that  some  North  Vietnamese  dtles 
bad  been  demolished:  after  all,  there  are 
iMoehmen,  Canadians,  Tp>l<tnii  and  Britons 
■tattooed  there,  and  tbe  French  pilots  of  the 
IMnnatlonal  Control  Commission  who  have 
•own  over  North  Vietnam  every  week  for  the 
put  fourteen  years  have  seen  a  great  deal. 
*'»er«l  American  travelers  had  been  to  Nam- 
Dtoh— but  It  took  The  New  York  Time's  re- 
porter Harrison  Salisbury  to  make  It  "offldal" 
tbat  the  city  was  In  ruins.  The  same  seems 
<ne  of  peace  fevers.   Schurmann  could  have 


interviewed  Philippe  DevUlers  to  confirm  the 
disappearance  of  the  32fith  North  Vietnam- 
ese Division  from  combat  In  the  South  In 
1966  alter  Secretary  Rusk  called  for  a  "sign." 
The  American  response  was,  as  a  senior  North 
Vietnamese  official  pointed  out,  more  air 
raids.  It  is  now  clearly  established  that 
there  was  a  slow-down  In  InflUtratlon  during 
last  year's  bombing  halt.  On  this  side,  about 
30,000  reinforcements  arrived.  I  spent 
Christmas  with  US  Biartnes  on  the  17th 
parallel:  according  to  the  available  Informa- 
tion, American  patrols  found  few,  If  any.  In- 
filtrators, and  the  same  was  true  at  New 
Year.  But  according  to  official  announce- 
ments, the  better  part  of  an  American  di- 
vision went  ashore  during  the  truce.  We  all 
can  look  forward  to  new  enlarged  editions  of 
The  Politics  of  Escalation  as  mcwe  peace  feel- 
ers get  muffed  all  over  tbe  map. 

Vietnam  I  Vietnam  I,  biased  thought  it  Is,  Is 
still  likely  to  go  down  as  The  Disasters  of  War 
of  this  conflict.    As  to  the  bias  of  this  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  the  Vietnam  War: 
Just  as  It  must  be  acicnowledged  that  the 
French  Resistance  Icllled  more  Frenchmen  In 
two  years  than  the  French  Revolution's  ter- 
ror In  six — many  of  whom  were  not  collab- 
orators— it  must  be  clearly  realized  that  the 
Liberation   Front  does   not   flght   its   share 
of   the  war   with  snowballs.     Whatever  the 
provocation,  and  however  genuine  the  NLF's 
hatred  of  the  largely  avoidable  barbarisms  of 
the  other  side.  It  is  nonetheless  true  that 
the  NLF  also  kills  Innocent  people  and  that 
photographs  to  that  effect  are  also  available 
and  should  have  found  their  way  Into  the 
final  selection.     With  that  caveat  In  mind, 
Greene's  book  tells  a  story  that  is  sickening. 
It  has  by  now  been  clearly  eetabllshed  that 
American  tro<q>8  at  least  witness  tortures,  if 
nothing  more  than  that.     On  one  page,  an 
Army  officer,  identified  by  name    (was  his 
head  cropped  off  by  UPI,  which  took  the  pic- 
ture, or  by  Greene?)  stands  by  with  a  radio- 
telephone as  a  man  Is  being  slowly  garrotted. 
There  is  an  unforgettable  shot  of  an  Ameri- 
can  M-113   armored   personnel   carrier    (Its 
markings  Identify  it  as  vehicle  21,  "B"  Squad- 
ron, 12th  Cavalry,  presumably) ,  with  part  of 
its  American  crew  looking  on  unconcernedly 
as  a  dead  (one  hopes)  enemy  is  being  dragged 
behind  the  vehicle  like  Hector  JjehlndAchll- 
les'  chariot.    The  picture,  again  by  UPI,  won 
an  International  photography  prize. 

With  that  picture  a  problem  arises:  It 
shows,  according  to  US  Army  Field  Manual 
27-10,  Issued  over  the  signature  of  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and  entitled  The  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,  prima  fade  evidence  of  what 
the  Manual  calls  a  "war  crime."  Indeed, 
Paragraph  490  of  the  Manual  reads  In  full: 
"The  term  'war  crime'  Is  the  technical  ex- 
pression for  a  violation  of  the  law  of  war  by 
any  person  or  persons,  military  or  civilian. 
Every  violation  of  the  law  of  war  Is  a  war 
crime. 

FM  37-10  also  says  under  Paragraph  504: 
"Other  Types  of  War  Crimes." 

"In  addition  to  the  'grave  breaches'  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  the  following 
acts  are  representative  of  vlolatlMis  of  the 
law  of  war  ('war  crimes') : 
"*. 

"c.  Maltreatment  of  dead  bodies." 
The  Anoerican  Unified  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (USMJ,  Article  18)  provides  for  trial 
by  general  courts-martial  of  war  crimes  "If 
comnxltted  by  jieraons  subject  to  United 
States  military  law,"  under  Paragraph  508 
(0)  of  the  Field  Manual;  and  Paragraph  607 
makes  it  mandatory  that  "Commanding  offl- 
oers  of  United  States  troops  must  Insure  that 
war  crimes  committed  by  members  of  their 
forces  against  enemy  personnel  are  promptly 
and  adequately  publUhed." 

That  U  what  tbe  Law  says.  But  perhaps 
that  TTPi  picture  Is  a  fake,  and  all  the  other 
plotures  of  similar  types  are  antl-Amerlean 
fakes,  and  what  I  am  being  told  happens  here 
Is  aU  nasty  antt-w«r  propaganda.    I  havent 


heard  of  anybody  In  this  whole  conflict  who 
has  yet  been  prosecuted  for  violation  of  tbe 
Laws  of  War.     But  I  will  keep  looking. 

James  PicKxanx's  book  Is  of  tbe  same  type 
as  Greene's:  lots  of  photographs,  since  he  la 
a  photographer,  and  some  text.  At  first 
glance,  this  looks  like  Just  another  one  of 
those  Vietnam  quickies  which  are  beginning 
to  flood  the  market.  The  photographs, 
though  they  too  depict  torture  at  one  point, 
and  violence  throughout,  are  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen  before  on  tv  and  In  the 
newspapers.  But — there  Is  the  text,  and 
Plckerell,  who  now  has  bis  own  photo  studio 
in  Saigon,  suddenly  turns  out  to  be  more 
than  Just  an  eye  behind  a  lens.  He  has  a 
conscience,  and  like  Pike  he  speaks  out,  but 
with  a  quiet  emphasis  which  perhajw  carries 
more  weight  than  the  sometimes  strident  ap- 
proach of  Gk-eene.  Like  many  of  the  other 
Journalists  here,  he  is,  as  Nell  Sheehan  re- 
cently said  In  The  New  York  Times,  "A  Dove 
Not  Yet,  A  Hawk  No  Mcm." 

Plckerell  sees  the  war  far  more  closely,  and 
In  many  more  places,  than  the  Washington 
pundits  who  honor  us  with  their  presence 
here  for  a  few  weeks  and  go  from  high- 
level  briefing  to  a  carefully  stage-managed 
pacification  operation  without  ever  seeing 
the  real,  bleeding  Vietnam.  In  Plckerell's 
view,  the  war  will  esclate  and  It  will  extend 
beyond  1968  at  the  least.  In  tbe  best  of 
circumstances  be  believes  It  would  take  at 
least  three  years  to  set  In  motion  the  pro- 
grams of  reform  that  might  conclusively  re- 
shape   the    war.    But,   he   says: 

"We  will  lose  in  Vietnam,  not  because 
it  was  inevitable  from  the  start,  but  be- 
cause we  faUed  to  think  and  change  with  the 
times.  .  .  .  We  wUl  always  place  military 
action  above  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment. It  la  for  these  reasons  that  we  will 
lose.  .  .  . 

"The  years  vrill  go  by  and  the  public  will 
begin  to  wonder  why.  If  we  are  always  win- 
ning, the  situation  never  seems  to  Improve. 
This  more  than  any  thing  defeated  the 
French,  and  It  will  probably  defeat  us  too." 
But  Plckerell,  like  all  of  mm  who  are  here, 
is  too  close  to  bis  subject,  and  loses  sight 
of  the  big  picture  which  is  perceived  so 
clearly  ten  thousand  miles  away.  He  cant 
see  the  Grand  Strategy  of  It,  the  Contain- 
ment of  China — Boon  there  will  be  tens  of 
thousands  more  troops  "containing"  the 
same  threat  In  Thailand,  and  the  deterrent 
example  this  quagmire  Is  supposed  to  offer 
other  peoples  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  his 
book  PickeroU  warns  bis  readers  of  the  fate 
of  Goliath.  Yet  the  duel  between  David 
and  Goliath  was  recorded  In  the  Bible  precise- 
ly because  David's  victory  was  so  unlikely. 
Here,  a  massive  military  effort  Is  deployed 
to  show  that  the  strong  will  prevail  over  tbe 
weaOc.    And  never  mind  the  Laws  of  War. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Z<AU8CHE.  Does  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  indicate 
what  the  vote  was  at  Yale  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  professors  at 
the  institution? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  vote.  I  am  interested  only  in 
the  intellectual  content  of  the  state- 
ments made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  I  saw  a  state- 
ment which  said  that  of  the  total  of  2,506 
members,  there  were  426  who  voted  for 
discontinuance  of  the  bombing  and 
there  were  2,080  who  expressed  no  view. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  That  would  not  surprise 
me.    But  I  would  not  think  it  material. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  statement 
which  the  Senator  read  indicate  any  fig- 
ures showing  the  relationship  of  the  Yale 
professors  who  were  against  the  bomb- 
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Ing  and  those  who  did  not  express  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge but  again,  that  would  be  quite  Im- 
material to  my  presentation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes;  weU 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
determine  the  morality  of  an  Usue  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  on  one 
side  who  might  think  it  is  moral  or  im- 
moral. That  kind  of  quantitative  test 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  qualitatlTe 
problem  involved  in  the  evaluation  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  shocking  war- 
making  policy  of  the  United  Stjeites  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  (joes  not 
pretend  to  say  that  because  426  out  of 
2.506  voted  agsdnst  bombing,  the  2,080 
are  therefore  completely  wrong? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  say  thaft  thCTe 
is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  they  supported 
such  a  course  of  action.  If  they  did,  I 
think  they  would  be  wrong;  but  |  would 
leave  It  for  the  Senator  from  Qhlo  to 
defend  them.  : 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  ts  the  Senator 
Implying  by  that  statement  that  the  426 
are  right  and  the  2.080  are  wrong? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
whether  426  are  right.  I  am  talking 
about  the  idea  being  right,  and  these  426 
people  express  the  idea  that  I  am  seeking 
to  put  into  the  record,  and  to  pciat  out 
the  source  from  which  the  idea  came. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  put  that  idea  Into  the  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  important]  It  Is 
very  Important.  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  would 
not  arrogate  to  himself  the  conviction 
that  while  he  believes  implicitly  tiiat  he 
la  right,  all  those  who  disagree  with  him 
are  wrong?  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
agreeing  or  disagreeing.  Thecr  are 
wrong  because  of  the  ideas  they  hqld  and 
the  lack  of  facts  to  support  thosa  Ideas. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  hold  ideas 
which  are  contrary  to  the  ones  held  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  wrong  and  the'  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  not  mj  posi- 
tion at  all.  My  position  in  that  they  are 
not  facing  up  to  the  facts,  that.  I  am 
getting  the  facts  Into  the  record  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  atde  to  chaoge  the 
error  of  their  ways. 


BKYBNTH  MEXICO-UNITED  StATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  COITP'ER- 
ENCE— REPORT  OP  OOMMtTTKB 
NO.    2— ECONOMIC    APPAIR3 

TtuBt  poudxs   OF   GovBunmrr   of  ,mxxico 

U9U1HM*  VA  WKUa  UHIUSISI' 

Mr.  SfORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  In  the  Charfiber.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  matter  of  Interest  to 
him  to  mention  trade  policies  wtdch  are 
being  practiced  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico  affecting  the  fruit  Industry  of 
our  country. 

I  am  reading  this  material  Inio  the 
RBCcmo  today  so  that  It  can  be  rirened 
to  by  groups  who  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest In  the  subject  and  will  hftve  It 
available  to  them. 

This-  report  today  Is  pot  a  reporf  d«al> 
Ing  with  the  overall  aooompll^snents 


of  the  conference  but  only  a  report  in  be- 
half of  the  American  delegates  on  the 
second  committee  that  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  economic  affairs.  The  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  fron;  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA],  was  a  member  of  the  delegation, 
although  he  did  not  serve  on  this  par- 
ticular committee.  He  did  very  brilliant 
and  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of  the 
delegation  on  other  committees  of  the 
conference,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoilingsI  who  has 
Just  come  into  the  Chamber,  who  served 
on  one  of  the  other  committees,  too. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  that 
this  problem  of  trade  with  Mexico  in 
connection  with  many  commodities,  but 
in  cormection  in  particular  with  fruit.  Is 
of  great  concern  to  various  fruit  associa- 
tions, councils,  and  organizations  In  his 
State. 

This  Is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
No.  2  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  rapporteur.  Committee  No.  2  had  an 
intensive  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
many  Items  on  its  wide-ranging  agenda. 
The  American  delegation  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  appreciation  to  the  Mexican 
delegates  for  the  candor  with  which  they 
set  forth  their  points  of  view  and  for 
the  understanding  which  they  displayed 
of  the  American  points  of  view. 

In  this  short  report,  it  will  be  Impos- 
sible even  to  simimarize  the  discussion 
which  took  place  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  points  on  the  agenda.  I  will  attempt 
only  to  outline  those  on  which  most  of 
the  time  was  spent.  Since  the  Mexican 
delegation  is  making  Its  own  report  of 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  I  will  deal 
here  mainly  with  the  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  delegation.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  result  of  the 
work  of  Committee  No.  2  is  the  fact  that 
both  sides  of  the  table  now  understand 
better  the  reasons  which  impel  each 
country  to  adopt  economic  policies  which 
are  distasteful  to  the  other.  It  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  each  member  of 
the  American  delegation  spcrice  only  for 
himself  and  the  opinions  expressed  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  or  of  the  Amer- 
ican del'igation  as  a  whole — choiigh  on 
most  matters  there  was  common  agree- 
ment within  the  ddegatlon. 

The  discussion  in  Conmiittee  No.  2  was 
dominated  by  the  trade  and  i>ayments 
problems  of  both  countries.  The  UJ3. 
delegation  understands  the  concern 
which  Mexico  has  over  certain  measures 
which  the  United  States  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  In  order  to  protect  its  inter- 
national financial  position  amd  Its  do- 
mestic economy.  These  measures  in- 
volve stricter  limitations  on  goods  which 
returning  tourists  can  take  Into  the 
United  States  duty  free  and  limitations 
(m  foreign  investments  by  U.S.  banks  and 
flnancial  institutions.  With  respect  to 
tourist  purchases,  most  members  of  the 
UJS.  delegation  stated  their  Intention 
to  support  legislation  easing  these 
limitations  so  far  as  Mexico  and  Canada 
are  concerned.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, faces  a  severe  problem  caused  by 
the  outflow  of  gold  and  especially  by  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Although 
this  war  is  a  matter  of  domestic  contro- 


versy within  the  United  States,  it  mmt 
be  paid  for  as  long  as  it  is  in  progress  snd 
its  costs  are  forcing  the  United  Stat« 
to  cut  back  not  only  on  its  other  foreign 
expenditures  but  also  on  Its  domestic  pro- 
grams of  public  works,  resources  develojs 
ment,  and  social  welfare.  These  domes- 
tic cutbacks  are  creating  political  pres- 
sures  which  make  it  increasingly  dlfflcult 
for  Members  of  the  UJS.  Congress  to  jiu- 
tify  to  their  constituents  large-scale  for- 
elgn  aid. 

The  UJS.  delegation  made  it  clear 
however,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
abandonliig  the  Alliance  for  Progrea, 
although  no  substantial  expansion  in  the 
Alliance  could  be  expected  pending  a 
Vietnam  settlement.  The  U.S.  del^a. 
tion  recognized  that  Mexico  has  been  la 
the  forefront  in  Latin  America  in  carry, 
ing  out  the  social  reform  and  self-help 
measures  which  are  such  an  Important 
part  of  the  Alliance,  and  that  Indeed 
many  of  these,  notably  land  reform,  tax 
reform,  and  social  Investment,  were  well 
advanced  in  Mexico  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  of  Pimta  del  Este  In 
August  1961.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  itself,  has  proposed 
that  government  aid  programs  under  the 
Alliance  should  give  "special  attention 
to  the  relatively  less-developed  coun- 
tries," a  policy  which  would  seem  to 
place  low  on  the  priority  list  such  coun- 
tries as  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  It  wai 
pointed  out.  however,  that  the  AlllaMe 
is  not  simply  a  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  program,  but  also  places  great  Im- 
portance on  private  efforts,  particularly 
private  business  Investment. 

In  this  respect.  Mexico  has  been  doing 
quite  well.  Members  of  the  American 
delegation  pointed  out  certain  ways  in 
which  they  felt  that  Mexico  could  at- 
tract even  more  foreign  Investment— as, 
for  example,  through  modifications  of 
the  policy  of  Mexlcanlzation  and  the 
regulations  concerning  Investment  In 
coastal  areas. 

Members  of  the  UB.  delegation  urged 
Mexico  to  give  renewed  consideration  to 
the  benefits  which  It  might  derive  from 
participation  In  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  the  absence  of 
Mexican  membership  in  OATT.  there  li 
no  contractual  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  under  which 
trade  problems  can  be  discussed. 
Through  the  U.S.  participation  in  OATT 
and  UJ3.  application  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  Mexico  already  re- 
ceives some  benefits  from  OATT,  bat 
without  assuming  the  responsibilities  (rf 
membership  and  without  having  a  vote 
in  OATT  negotiations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  memben 
of  GATT  have  agreed  that  trade  conces- 
sions made  by  industrialized  countilei 
no  longer  require  full  reciprocity  from 
countries  in  the  process  of  development 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
restrictions  which  each  country  plaeei 
on  exports  of  the  other.  The  U£.  delegft- 
tion  particularly  commented  upon  Mod- 
can  policies  regarding  the  Issuance  of 
Import  licenses  for  manufactured  goodfc 
spare  parts,  and  certain  agrlcultuiai 
products,  particularly  apples,  peuti 
fresh  orar  -ee.  fresh  and  caimed  stnw- 
benles,  .  other  canned  fruits  tti 
Juices. 
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It  was  felt  that  In  some  cases  Mexican 
iBport  licenses  have  been  issued  In  a 
dJlfttory  fashion  and  they  have  been 
withheld  arbitrarily  sometimes  during 
the  best  marketing  seasons  in  Mexico 
nod  at  times  when  Imports  from  the 
Onlted  States  would  not  displace  Mexi- 
can production  and  sales.  This  criti- 
clsa  was  cited  as  coming  particularly 
\ni  not  entirely  from  American  growers 
o(  apples  and  pears. 

Members  of  the  American  delegation 
i]go  emphasized  the  growing  political 
nressure  in  the  United  States  to  impose 
quotas  or  other  restrictions  upon  the 
Imports  of  some  of  these  products  from 
jjexlco.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
members  of  both  delegations  urge  their 
reepective  governments  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  a  voluntary  agreement 
fhich  for  the  next  few  years  would  limit 
Mexican  exports  of  strawberries,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  to  the  United  States 
to  the  1966  level  or  a  small  percentage 
above  that  level  with  provision  for  sub- 
sequent participation  by  Mexico  In  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  market.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  higher  wage  costs  in 
the  United  States  result  in  the  criticism 
l>y  American  producers  and  labor  that 
UB.  trade  policies  with  Mexico  respect- 
tog  production  and  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  Mexico  amount  in 
effect  to  the  export  of  many  needed  Jobs 
from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 

Finally,  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion asked  the  Mexican  drfegatlon  to 
eonsider  reciprocal  recognition  of  his- 
toric fishing  practices  within  the  12-mlle 
limit,  development  of  a  Joint  Mata- 
moros-Brownsvllle  port,  and  centraliza- 
tion within  the  Mexican  Government  of 
determining  policy  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  new  bridges  «w;ross  the 
Rio  Orande. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
members  of  Committee  No.  2, 1  want  to 
express  again  our  appreciation  to  our 
Mexican  colleagues  for  their  frankness, 
their  understanding,  and  their  friend- 
ship. I  particularly  want  to  mention 
the  superb  way  in  which  Deputy  Jorge 
de  la  Vega  presided  over  our  discussions. 
In  behalf  of  the  \JB.  delegates  on  Com- 
mittee No.  2.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
going  back  to  our  country  much  better 
Informed  on  the  complex  economic  piob- 
lema  that  confront  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  In  Its  trade  relations. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  United 
States  more  competent  to  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Oovemment  concerning  the  view- 
point of  Mexican  ptu-llamentarlans  in 
tegptci  to  United  States-Mexican  trade 
Iffioblems.  We  trust  that  the  frank  dls- 
gofSlons  In  Committee  No.  2  about  the 
Tsrious  trade  problems,  including  Import 
ttd  export  tariff  and  custom  policies 
presently  prevailing  between  our  two 
countries,  have  given  our  Mexican 
Ptrllamentary  colleagues  a  better  imder- 
•tsndlng  of  UJS.  congressional  respon- 
itUDtles  and  viewpoints  In  this  field  of 
foreign  trade. 

We  are  going  back  to  the  United  States 
knowing  that  this  Seventh  Mexlco- 
^I&tted  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference has  strengthened  the  dedication 
4  etch  one  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
liorder  to  Our  mutual  system  of  parlla- 
inentaify  sett-govemment.    We  shotild 


never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is  only 
through  the  democratic  processes  of 
parliamentary  self-government  devoted 
to  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people  that  we  can  hope  to  leave  a  heri- 
tage of  political  freedom  to  future  gen- 
erations of  American  and  Mexican  boys 
and  girls. 

That  Is  the  report  I  gave,  ha  behalf  of 
the  American  delegation,  to  the  plenary 
session,  to  the  entire  conference  of 
delegates,  and  to  a  very  large  number 
of  Mexican  leaders,  ofllclals,  and  citizens 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary delegation  Itself. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Qbuiming],  let  me  make  this 
additional  point  by  way  of  Information 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. In  the  report  Itself,  we  simply 
covered  the  fact  that  the  problems  in 
regard  to  fruit  are  matters  that  were  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  discussed  it  at 
great  length.  We  discussed  this  prob- 
lem more  than  any  other  problem.  We 
think  we  succeeded,  because  they  told 
us  we  did.  in  giving  to  our  Mexican  col- 
leagues a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  American  point  of  view  than  they 
had  had  before. 

We  cited  specific  examples  of  the  dila- 
tory practices  on  the  part  of  Mexican 
administrative  ofBclals  In  delaying  the 
granting  of  permit  licenses  that  are  nec- 
essary in  order  for  American  fruit  to  be 
brought  in. 

We  pointed  to  the  evidence  that  those 
delays  took  place  at  the  very  time  when 
there  was  the  greatest  demand  for  Amer- 
ican fruit,  such  as  in  the  Christmas  sea- 
son and  the  holiday  season,  because  It 
is  at  that  time  of  the  year  that,  by  way 
of  eating  and  purchasing  habits.  Mexi- 
cans have  developed  the  historic  pattern 
of  wanting  our  friUt. 

We  said  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  was  a  delay  in  granting 
the  permit  licenses,  unless  there  was  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  adminis- 
trators that  it  was  done  in  the  form  of 
an  extra-legal  quota  system. 

They  gave  us  certain  assurances  that 
they  would  look  into  those  matters,  and 
that  we  would  hear  from  them.  Just  as 
we  gave  them  certain  assursmces  that 
we  would,  as  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, make  a  report  back  to  them  on 
certain  problems  that  bother  them. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
take  special  note — and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
confer  with  him  at  greater  length  later— 
of  the  suggestion  we  made  that  perhaps 
they  ought  to  work  out  a  voluntary 
agreement  whereby  It  will  be  understood 
they  would  not  exceed  a  certain  celling 
In  regsird  to  exportation  into  this  coun- 
try. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  fruit  peo- 
Dle,  at  some  of  our  meetings,  were  quite 
willing  to  try  to  work  out  a  voluntary 
reciprocal  arrangement. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know  that  we 
certainly  dwelt  on  the  point  of  reciproc- 
ity. That  practice  Is  the  very  basis  of 
good  feeling  smd  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  in  respect  to  complex 
trade  problems  that  are  causing  legisla- 
tors difficulty  with  our  constituents  in 
this  country. 

We  were  very  frank  about  that.  We 
pointed  out  that  as  legislators  we  have  a 


responsibility  to  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  our  constituents,  and  that  we 
believe  that  in  this  field,  as  in  the  field  of 
other  agricultural  products.  Mexico  needs 
to  work  out  with  us  some  acceptable  ad- 
justments to  avoid  the  criticism  that  Is 
springing  up  in  this  field.  I  wanted  to 
make  this  report  while  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  letting  me  know  that 
this  report  was  about  to  be  made.  I 
thank  him  for  the  substance  of  the  re- 
port and  for  his  efforts  in  the  recent  in- 
terparliamentary meeting  In  Mexico. 

The  National  Fruit  Export  Council,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  in 
the  trade  of  fruit,  both  fresh  fruit  and 
processed— canned,  concentrated,  and 
dried.  Besides  the  fruit  problem,  there 
is  the  vegetable  problem,  which  Is  of  very 
great  concern,  particularly  in  California, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  am  glad  that  a  frank  discussion  was 
held  on  these  subjects  during  the  Inter- 
parliamentary meeting.  The  inter- 
parliamentary meetings  are  fine  institu- 
tions for  the  discussion  of  such  problems. 
While  the  State  of  Florida,  which  I 
have  the  honor.  In  part,  to  represent,  is 
not  affected  by  the  bracero  problem  or 
the  entry  of  Mexican  wortcmen,  we  know 
that  In  the  western  part  of  our  country 
that  problem,  too,  is  one  of  grave  con- 
cern. I  know  from  certain  contacts  In 
Mexico  that  apparently  there  are  marxy 
thousands  of  Mexicans  who  would  like  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Increased  compensa- 
tion, better  working  conditions,  and  the 
like,  which  they  have  received  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  particularly  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona.  I  know  that  that  is 
true  also  in  Oregon.  Washington,  Colo- 
rado, and  other  States,  although  the 
number  of  such  workmen  probably  is 
smaller.  This  whole  field  Is  one  of  very 
great  concern  to  the  processors  of  perish- 
able, nonsupported  crops  In  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  support  and  for  his  Interest  in  the 
problems  of  those  people.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly take  advantage  of  his  invitation 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  grefiter  length 
with  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Plwida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  having  toter- 
rupted  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  yield  to  him.  I 
should  say  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
also  was  a  delegate  and  sat  with  us 
throughout  the  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence, as  also  did  thp  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  Mohtoya]  .  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  Seiiator  from 
New  Mexico  were  most  helpful,  time  and 
time  again,  in  assisting  us  to  resolve 
some  of  the  most  dlfflcult  problems  that 
were  raised. 

I  would  not  want  to  close  my  formal 
remarks  without  saying — and  I  know  I 
speak  for  a  imanlmous  delegation — that 
this  was  the  best  of  our  seven  Interpar- 
liamentary Conferences  with  Mexico, 
in  the  early   conferences,   as  I  said 
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when  I  was  down  there,  we  h«(d  to  get 
acquainted  first;  we  more  or  less  dealt 
with  each  other  at  arm's  length.  But 
that  time  has  passed.  We  no#  have  a 
l-ecord  of  association  with  them,  so  that 
we  can  eliminate  the  formalities,  and  get 
right  down  to  work,  lay  on  the  table  oar 
sincere,  honest,  and  respectful  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  proceed  to  discuss 
the  points  of  view  of  the  delegates  on 
each  side  of  the  border.  ' 

I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  of 
praise  for  all  the  hospitality  aod  cour- 
tesies that  were  extended  to  u»  by  the 
Mexican  delegates,  and  for  th«.  sincere 
elTort  that  they  made  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  two 
parliaments.   That  was  accomplished. 

I  also  wish  to  «flcpress  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  President  of  Metico,  not 
only  for  his  hospitality  but  also  for  the 
things  that  he  said  to  us,  and  the  re- 
newed assurances  that  he  gave  us  that 
his  Government  seeks  only  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  understanding  between 
the  Mexican  Oovemment  and  the  Qov- 
errunent  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mt.  Maws- 
nxLD],  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  re- 
sponses I  have  evw  heard  on  such  an 
occasion,  gave  every  assurance  to  the 
President  of  Mexico  that  there  Ivas  rec- 
iprocity on  that  score  as  well. 

I  now  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  Preaid«nt.  first 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  completely 
with  the  concluding  remarks  of  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oreeon. 
I  wish  to  second  his  statement  that  this 
was  the  best  of  the  seven  conferences — 
of  which  I  have  attended  six — and  to  say 
to  blm  that  I  consider  that  theire  is  no 
more  important  assignment  in  the  field 
of  oiur  foreign  relations  than  to  strength- 
en our  ties  with  our  one  Immediiite  land 
neighbor,  to  the  south — Mexico. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  t4  me  to 
have  been  a  close  observer  of  Mexican 
affairs  for  more  than  45  years,  since  I 
first  went  there  as  a  journalist  to  re- 
port on  the  revolution,  which  in  )922  had 


reached  Its  evolutionary  stage,  and  con- 
cerning which  little  was  known  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  see  the  great 
change  which  has  come  about,  which  is 
so  gratifying  to  me — a  complete  change 
in  our  policy  toward  Mexico  since  those 
days  of  oiu*  imperialism,  interventions, 
invasions,  and  penetrations  of  our  neigh- 
boring nations  in  Latin  America.  As  far 
as  Mexico  is  concerned,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  that  policy  has  been  completely 
reversed,  which  is  due  not  only  to 
changed  leadership  In  the  United  States, 
but  is  also  to  the  firm  purpose  of  the  suc- 
cessive Mexican  administrations,  which 
have  enunciated  and  reafSrmed  the 
sound  principles  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion with  such  conviction,  such  clarity, 
such  candor,  and  such  good  sense,  that 
any  other  relationship  than  the  one  now 
existing,  based  upon  mutual  respect, 
would  be  impossible. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  particularly 
proud  of  the  delegation  we  sent  down 
there  and  charmed  with  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  with  which  the  Mexicans  re- 
ceived us,  which  indeed  has  been 
characteristic.  I  think,  if  it  is  possible  to 
designate  a  senatorial  team  as  the  "first" 
team,  ours  was  It.  We  had  down  there 
our  majority  leader  [Mr.  MANsnxLD],  so 
wise  in  international  affairs;  the  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT],  and  also  the  second 
ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  SPARiacAit]  and  its 
senior  minority  member  [Mr.  AnczMl. 
We  had  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oregon,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
ccMnmittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Frank  Church,  another  able  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
had  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  who  was  so 
helpfxil  not  merely  because  of  his  great 
interest  in  Mexico,  coming  from  a  neigh- 
boring State,  but  because  of  his  Mexican 
ancestry  and  his  complete  fluency  In 
Spanish.  We  had,  from  the  likewise 
border  State  of  Arizona  its  able  Junior 
Senator,  Paul  Fannw;  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  numbered  among  the  House 


delegation  we  had  two  Members  of  Mexi- 
can background  from  the  State  of  Tetti, 
Representatives  Henhy  Oonzalkz,  fnai 
San  Antonio,  and  Eucio  db  la  Otm 
from  Mission,  with  their  fluency  tn 
Spanish  which  I  am  sure,  was  extremely 
gratilylng  to  the  Mexican  delegates,  ■ 
was  the  presence  of  Jim  Wright,  of  ?an 
Worth,  likewise  skilled  in  our  neighbor^ 
language. 

I  believe  that  this  time,  as  never  be- 
before,  we  came  back  with  a  sense  oJ 
achievement  and  a  great  sense  of  pride 
in  the  friendly  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  its  immediate  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Frank  Church  expressed  onr 
feelings  when  at  the  conclusion  of  hb 
simimary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Affairs,  of  which  be 
was  the  U.S.  chairman,  he  saluted  tfae 
gathering  in  Spanish  with  "Viva  Mexico." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  buslnen 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previousi; 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  is 
adjoununent  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (tt 
5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  21, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  receiv^-d  by  tbe 
Senate  February  20,  1967: 

AOKNCT    FOR    IirratNATIONAL   DXVXLOPMZNT 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  bi 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna 
tlonal  Development. 

T7.S.  Aucs  CoNTKOL  Am)  Duaxmaiuent  Aoiaor 
Maurlne  B.  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  to  b*  » 
member  of  the  OeneraJ  Advisory  CommlttH 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmammt 
Agency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Welcome  to  Mr.  Bill  Mofers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABS8 

ow  j 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLf  F 

OF   JntW    TOBK 

IN  TBDB  HOU8B  OF  RKPKBSENT/WTVE8 
Monday,  February  20,  19^ 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  Long 
Islatul  are  proud  of  our  good  fortime  to 
have  drawn  Mr.  Bill  Moyers  to  t^  part 
of  our  country.  Prom  the  onse|  of  this 
administration  he  has  occupied  an  im- 
usual  position.  One  gains  extraordinary 
Insight  by  being  at  the  right  h£»nd  of  a 
President,  and  I  am  sure  that  BUI  Moy- 
ers has  had  a  perspective  of  thfc  events 
of  the  world  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Seldom  has  the  publisher  and  Alitor  of 
any  newspaper  had  this  type  of  Ijralnlng. 
Since  we  h^e  in  Lan^E  Iai|»n<l  pajl  a  great 


deal  of  attention  to  the  press,  Mr.  Moy- 
ers' coming  will  add  a  dimension  to  our 
lives.  Therefore,  we  have  a  feeling  of 
great  expectation  with  respect  to  his 
coming  career.  And  so  I  feel  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  the  people  of  Long  Island  when 
I  say  to  you  that  Washington's  loss  is 
Long  Island's  gain. 


A  Tribate  to  Nalioad  BrotlMrheod  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NKBSAaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7, 1967 

Mr.    CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
^hj^.cause  qtbrottierhood  has  always  had 


the  blessings  of  many  millions  of  coo- 
sclentious,  God-fearing  people  the  world 
over.  It  also  has  been  compelled  eUtx- 
nally  to  labor  against  the  forces  fl( 
hatred,  on  the  one  hsuid,  and  apathy  OB 
the  other.  Standing  alone,  the  forces  o( 
hatred  are  unsubstantial  and  of  no  vu- 
tlcular  account.  United,  however,  bt- 
tred  and  apathy  comprise  a  fonnidaUe 
power,  overwhelming  to  the  cause  of 
brotherhood. 

It  is  of  the  highest  Importance,  theni- 
fore,  that  we  celebrate,  as  an  annoil 
event.  National  Brotherhood  Week-* 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  American  demoe- 
racy,  In  the  true  meaning  of  the  tent- 

For  in  calling  attention  to  the  need  for, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fro*, 
brotherhood,  we  strike  a  blow  at  apatbl, 
without  which  hatred  caimot  sttmd. 

Ours  is  a  great  country,  surely  capalfb 
of  achieving  even  greater  heights.  W* 
have  the  wealth,  the  Intf^eof^ili^ 
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Bcononiic  leadership,  and  a  burning 
ffllrlt  which  cannot  be  denied  except, 
Dtfhaps,  by  Internal  discord.  That  is 
\fytK,  we  must  prevent.  If  we  are  to  con- 
thme  our  national  climb  to  progress  and 
nchlevement. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  that  we  recognize, 
tt  last,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  Is 
not  merely  the  frosting  on  the  cake  of 
denocracy,  but  the  heart  and  soul  of 
danocracy  Itself. 

Our  national  reputation  is  In  large 
ptrt  based  upon  our  claim  to  being  the 
land  of  equal  opportunity.  If  we  are  to 
act  In  good  faith,  in  this  regard,  we  must 
promote  the  cause  of  brotherhood,  at  the 
emense  of  prejudice  and  apathy. 

For  so  doing,  the  sponsors  of  National 
Brotherhood  Week  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  all  Americans  concerned  for  the 
reputation  of  our  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world. 


for  healing,  radio  communication,  auto- 
mobiles for  transportation,  clean  air  and 
water,  and  a  place  in  space. 

Engineers  have  served  our  Nation  in 
every  capacity.  They  have  been  teachers, 
businessmen,  civil  servants,  lawmakers, 
military  leaders,  inventors,  miners,  ar- 
tists, and  ambassadors.  One  great  en- 
gineer even  became  President,  the  late 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  week  we 
shall  keep  in  mind  the  gratitude  we  owe 
this  Nation's  professional  engineers. 
And  may  we  take  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  education  of  more  and  bet- 
ter engineers.  Our  country  needs  them, 
If  we  are  to  build  a  better  world. 

Let  us  search  our  country  for  the 
bright  young  men  with  creative  ideas, 
give  them  a  slide  rule  and  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  let  them  go  to  work  translating 
dreams  into  a  greater  America. 


National  Engmecrt  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  "National  Engineers  Week." 
Ab  a  registered  mechanical  engineer,  one 
of  the  few  in  Congress,  I  wish  to  caU  the 
attentlcm  of  the  House  to  this  dlstln- 
gulahed  corps  of  prof  esslcmals. 

The  engineer  is  a  builder:  He  builds 
bridges,  buildings,  roads  and  highways, 
power  systems,  water  reservoirs.  He  Is  a 
designer:  He  designs  computers,  sound 
lystems,  water  control  mechanisms, 
fljacecraft  and  rockets,  ships  and  air- 
craft. The  engineer  is  a  scientist:  He 
eMores  the  sea,  the  air,  the  earth,  he 
eiperlments  with  chemicals,  explosives, 
imuunents,  and  fabrics.  The  engineer  is 
an  explorer:  He  soars  high  into  the 
rtratosphere,  he  burrows  deep  into  the 
earth,  he  sails  under  the  polar  cap.  he 
builds  under  the  sea,  and  on  the  sides  of 
clilTs,  and  he  harnesses  the  forces  of 
nature. 

the  oigineer  Is  the  man  who  takes  the 
theory,  the  rough  idea,  and  translates  it 
Into  a  reality.  He  dreams  a  little,  and 
boUds  a  lot.  He  asks  questions  of  na- 
ture, patiently  and  imaginatively.  He 
efalps  away  at  the  great  ore  of  unmlned 
truth  about  our  world. 

The  engineer  is  Interested  in  how  the 
•dvances  in  science  and  technology  affect 
people:  Individuals,  communities,  na- 
tions, the  world.  It  seenw  to  be  assumed 
by  many  these  days  that  technology  and 
the  engineer  is  the  enemy  rather  than  a 
Mend  of  people.  This  Is  a  shortsighted 
*tow.  In  the  Western  World,  the  engi- 
neer and  his  skill  has  been  the  major  f  ac- 
tw  In  lifting  the  lot  of  moet  people  to 
rdattve  affluence.  The  benefits  to  the 
world  are  almost  Incalculable.  It  Is  In 
tboee  areas  of  the  world  where  engineers 
tn  scarce  that  poverty  and  suffering  still 
ptevaU. 

Tl»e  engineer  has  given  us  electricity, 
•tomlc  power  to  l^bt  our  cities,  X-rays 


Early  AppropriatioBS  for  EdacatioB  Pro- 
grams Necessary  for  School  Plamiiiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or  oBcaoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
our  lives.  Our  jobs,  our  future,  and  the 
future  of  our  children  depend  on  the 
quality,  type,  and  extent  of  our  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Federal  aid  to  local  school  programs  is 
becoming  an  Increasingly  Important 
part  of  our  educational  system.  While 
local  boards  must  maintain  control  over 
their  school  districts.  Federal  money  can 
be.  and  is.  used  to  upgrswie  and  expand 
our  curriculum  programs. 

With  the  increase  In  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  however,  the  web  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  grown  into  a  great  tangled 
net.  The  redtape  and  confusion  over 
where  and  to  whom  to  apply  for  grants 
and  aid.  and  the  strings  attached  to  the 
funds  have  reached  an  all  time  high. 
Some  schools  have  waited  as  long  as  2 
years  before  they  discovered  whether 
their  requests  had  been  accepted  or 
denied. 

There  is  much  that  should  be  done  to 
streamline  our  Federal  educational  aid 
program.  And.  as  with  charity,  the 
process  begins  at  home — right  here  in 
Congress.  Working  out  legislative  ideas, 
amendments,  and  compromises  is  a 
knotty  and  Involved  problem.  In  each 
session  it  takes  several  months  to  work 
out  the  details  in  committee  on  contro- 
versial bills.  Only  after  the  committee 
reports  on  a  bill  may  It  go  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote.  Each  year  for  the  past 
several  years  appropriations  bills,  bills 
allocatlri  money  for  Federal  programs, 
have  been  among  the  latest  to  pass  out  of 
committee.  Despite  the  present  admln- 
jlstrtttlon's  policy  of  bulling  Ita  fiscal  pro- 
grams through  Congress,  and  contrary 
to  much  public  oiHiilon,  the  President's 
budget  is  not  necessarily  the  final  say  on 


program  funding.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate still  have  the  final  hold  on  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings. 

No    one   seeking   Federal   fimds  can 
count  on  receiving  money  until  Congress 
has  finally  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  from  the  Treasury.   There- 
fore, schools  cannot  plan  their  programs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  until  after  Con- 
gress has  decided  how  much  will  be  al- 
located   for    education    appropriations. 
This   situation   is   extremely   unfair   to 
school  boards  and  local  school  admin- 
istrators.   To  plan  effectively  for  a  com- 
ing school  year,  education  officials  must 
have  knowledge  of  which  programs  will 
receive  Federal  aid.    Even  when  the  ap- 
propriations are  passed  it  takes  time  for 
the  Education  Department  to  distribute 
the  fantastic  sum  of  over  $3  billion  to  be 
spent  on  education  this  next  fiscal  year. 
Schools  have  to  plan  in  advance.    They 
must  have  budget  figiires  and  curriculum 
Idans  for  the  next  school  year  laid  al- 
most before  the  present  one  is  «ided. 
School    programs    for    fall    must    be 
roughed  out  in  spring  and  completed  by 
summer.     For  the  past  several  years, 
however.   Congress   has  not   passed  on 
education  awroprlfttlons  until  very  late 
in  the  year— September,  or  even  as  late 
as  October  for  some  programs.     This 
creates  havoc  for  local  school  planners, 
and  utter  confusion  as  to  which  pro- 
grams will  be  funded.    This  is  long  after 
those  progrsuns  should  have  begun  or 
been  scrapped. 

This  fantastic  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  energy  is  a  problem  simply  solved. 
I  have  introduced  a  bUl  in  the  House  that 
would  make  it  a  rule  for  all  House  com- 
mittees to  have  completed  work  and  re- 
ported on  educational  appropriation  leg- 
islation by  the  first  of  May  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  would  be 
appropriated.  This  would  mean  educa- 
tion money  bills  would  come  up  for  final 
passage  in  time  for  school  oflacials  to 
soundly  plan  their  programs.  Wash- 
ington's bureaucracy  has  long  since 
grown  out  of  hand.  When  we  in  Con- 
gress can  help  cut  some  of  the  delay  and 
confusion,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Edu- 
cation is  such  an  important  part  of  our 
lives  that  I  fed  It  is  a  necessity  for  the 
House  to  pass  my  resolution.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  our  schools,  our  children, 
and  our  Nation. 


Tribute  to  James  (Jimmy)  CalUa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH>RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tho 
evening  of  February  14, 19«7,  at  Antun's 
Restaurant  In  New  York  City,  prominent 
citizens  of  the  Greater  New  York  food 
Industry  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  New  York's  most  be- 
loved and  respected  men  within  this  large 
sector  of  the  business  world,  James 
(Jimmy)  Callaa.  The  paramofunt  pur- 
XnetdtUbSa  function  was  to  set  to?  sdiol- 
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arshlps  for  the  children  of  Jamts  Callan. 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  en- 
deavor was  a  complete  success  and  a  trib- 
ute to  all  who  participated. 

In  the  more  than  20  years  that  I  knew 
Jimmy,  I  observed  that  he  endeared  him- 
self to  all  who  came  In  contact  with  him. 
Serving  as  national  sales  reprasentatlve 
of  the  late  New  YoiIe  Mirror  for  over  15 
S^ars,  Callan  was  on  the  scene  tb  aid  any 
humanitarian  cause.  No  race  nor  mi- 
nority was  beyond  Ms  active  support.  A 
genuine  humanist,  Jimmy  was  i  awarded 
the  highest  honors  by  every  religious  de- 
nomination for  his  efforts.  Altbotigh  he 
sought  neither  fame  nor  favor  fbr  his  ef- 
forts, he  earned  recognition  and  respect 
from  every  leader  In  our  great  State. 

In  the  bloom  of  Ufa,  .Hmmy  liVas  taken 
from  his  famUy  and  friends  wlllle  serv- 
ing as  sales  director  of  the  American 
Broculcastbtg  Co.  This  Nation  and  hu- 
mcmtty  In  general  was  enrlehed  by  Jim. 
-A  great  loss  has  been  suffered  by  his 
passing. 


Vietaaai:  What  Price  Peaee? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAHEB3 
aw 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRA^ER 

or  MIWWMOTA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKTrATTVES 

Monday,  February  20, 1^67 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion, I  have  wrlttoi  a  short  article  enti- 
tled "Vietnam:  What  Price  Peace?"  for 
the  association's  "Oreat  Decisions"  pro- 
gram, llie  article  has  been  released 
across  the  country  this  week  by  United 
Press  International. 

As  stated  by  the  Foreign  Poljcy  Asso- 
ciation, the  article  reflects  my  opinions, 
since  "FPA  takes  no  position  on  foreign 
policy  Issues." 

The  article  represents  the  mo>t  up-to- 
date  summary  of  my  thoughts  aibout  the 


war  In  ^netnam.  and  I  have  permission 
to  reprint  the  entire  article  In  the 
Rxcord: 

Wbat  U  the  primary  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence In  Soutb  Vietnam? 

Are  we  tbqre  to  deter  CSxlneee  expansion- 
ism? The  beUef  ttuit  this  Is  ovir  primary  aim 
U  Implicit  In  most  of  the  discuaelon  about 
Vietnam.  Although  most  Americans  prob- 
ably believe  that  China  was  responsible  for 
starting  the  Vietnamese  struggle,  CThlna  was 
not  the  moTlng  force. 

In  fact.  If  concern  about  China  Is  upper- 
most In  our  considerations,  an  independent 
communist  state  under  its  own  leadership  In 
the  long  run  could  prove  to  be  a  buffer 
against  China.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
recognized  that  a  communist  Vietnam  might 
apply  considerable  pressure  against  her 
neighbors,  much  as  Cuba  has  actively  prose- 
lytised in  lAtln  America. 

Some  argue  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to 
prove  that  aggreeslon  in  the  guise  of  Ubera- 
tlon  wars  will  not  be  tolerated,  any  more 
than  conventional  aggression  is  tolerated. 
"Wars  of  national  liberation"  -over  a  wide 
spectrum  of  conflicts.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
outcome  of  Vietnam  will  affect  the  struggle 
In  Otiatemala.  OenermllBattons  about  these 
kinds  of  wars  are  dangerous  and  misleading. 

The  most  convincing  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  Is  our  desire  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese.  We  would  like  to  see 
them  free  to  determine  their  own  future. 
We  know  that  a  communist  regime  in  South 
Vietnam  wouM  make  abort  shrltt  of  those 
committed  to  democratic  values.  We  prop- 
erly fear  that  such  a  regime  would  support 
eflarta  to  overturn  neighboring  governments. 

But  if  our  aim  is  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese, in  falmees  to  them  we  must  realisti- 
cally appraise  the  chances  of  success  without 
Imposing  too  high  a  level  of  physical  and 
social  damage  on  their  nation. 

Thus  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  con- 
sider a  settlement  of  conflict.  In  addition 
to  the  uncertainties  of  gaining  a  "win," 
pressures  exist  for  a  settlement  from  within 
the  United  States  and  from  abroad. 

Any  settlement  short  of  a  "win"  must  per- 
mit the  National  Liberation  Front  to  retain 
something.  Whatever  they  retain  will  pose  a 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  any  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  The  Vletcong  are  clearly  the 
most  disciplined  and  most  intensively  orga- 
nized political  force  in  South  Vietnam.  Even 
If  stripped  of  a  military  role,  they  would  be 


a  potent  force.  The  prospect  would  mtga 
that  they  might  from  time  to  time  revert  to 
terror  or  other  tactics  employing  force  « 
violence. 

A  settlement  might  provide  Intematlonaih 
enforced  free  elections  for  a  period  of  at  laa 
10  years.  The  enforcement  of  free  electtOM 
at  the  village,  provincial  and  national  levtb 
might  offer  the  beet  prospect  for  eroding  tb 
political  appeal  of  the  communists, 

Such  a  settlement  would  be  fully  compstl. 
ble  with  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  XJS. 

Whether  or  not  this  kind  of  settleracst 
could  be  achieved  is  tinknown. 

United  States  efforts  to  reach  the  bargato. 
Ing  table  are  being  hampered  by  Amertesa 
insistence  on  treating  Hanoi  as  the  prioai; 
party.  Efforts  to  bomb  Hanoi  out  of  tlu 
conflict  or  to  the  bargaining  table  compound 
the  difficulty.  The  Vletcong  are  fighting  la 
the  south  because  of  a  commitment  to  u 
Ideology  shared  with  their  brethren  la  ttt 
North.  Through  our  bombing  we,  in  aOHt, 
ask  that  the  North  Vietnamese  abandon  UtUr 
comrades  in  the  south  who  have  carried  tbi 
main  punishment  of  the  war.  This  Is  un- 
realistic. 

To  the  extent  that  North  Vietnam  lnfla< 
ences  the  action  of  the  Vletcong,  an  end  to 
bombing  In  the  north  would  probably  tA- 
vance  prospects  for  negotiations.  The  bom^ 
ing  nxlght  be  cut  back  to  areas  close  to  tlu 
funnel  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  ntir 
the  17th  parallel. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  In- 
crease Its  troops  in  South  Vietnam  while  it 
engages  the  Liberation  Front  m  a  dlalogw 
aimed  at  negotiations.  The  Vletcong  will 
settle  only  if  settlement  seems  preferable  to 
continued  fighting.  Settlement  prospeeti 
would  not  be  advanced  by  stabilizing  Ibrn 
levels  while  we  still  have  difficulty  hoUUnf 
present  ground.  In  the  meantime  we  mnrt 
continue  our  efforts  at  the  social  and  pdU- 
leal  level. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  settlemoit 
short  of  a  "win"  would  Involve  large  rlski  to 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  these  rtiki 
may  be  far  preferable  to  the  uncertain  sad 
traumatic  road  which  lies  ahead  if  we  eon- 
tinue  our  present  course. 

The  VS.  has  bad  to  live  with  many  uoiat- 
Isfactory  solutions  elsewhere  In  the  wodd. 
We  would  do  better  to  press  tor  the  man 
perfect  solutions  In  those  situations  man 
susceptible  to  our  power  and  in  which  tti 
weight  of  International  opinion  suppartid 
the  wisdom  of  our  efforts. 
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Tuesday,  February  21, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Israel  Ooldsteln,  rabbi  emer- 
itus of  Congregation  B'nal  Jeshurun,  of 
New  York,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Light  of  the  Universe:  In  the  words  of 
our  daily  prayer  we  Implore  Ttee,  "Ha- 
melr  la-aretz — telamdaynoo  hoc^^ay  hay- 
Im — Or  hadasfa  al  Zlon  ta-eer." 

"Enlighten  us  in  the  laws  of  life.  Make 
a  new  light  to  shine  on  Zlon  for  ^e  bene- 
,  nt  of  all." 

On  the  tbreshpld,  of  Oeotse  Wasblng- 
,  ton's  Birthday,  we  lift  our  hieaits  again 
.  In  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  this  Nation 
under  hla  tutelage  and  Thy  providence,  a 
.nation  and  leaders  cradled  in  "ftay  Holy 
.Writ.  ] 

^.    May  «e  ever  be  mlzutful  of  tite  moral 
Imperative  to  match  physical  strength 
.Wltt»  spiritual  power.   W«  ttvuUc  "niMr  O 


Lord,  that  in  our  day,  upon  the  soil  sanc- 
tified by  Thy  Holy  Word.  Israel  has  been 
privileged,  under  Thy  providence,  to  have 
Its  reUrth  in  its  ancient  homeland,  and 
that  America  has  had  a  great  role  in  ^at 
wondrous  dispensation. 

Grant  that  every  passing  year  may  add 
a  strand  to  the  spiritual  kinship  uniting 
these  two  democracies,  each  flowering  in 
its  own  tradition. 

May  Thy  supreme  blessing  of  "Sha- 
lom," peace,  encompass  men  and  nations 
everywhera,  evermore.    Amen. 


tlons,  were  communicated  to  the  Seiuiti 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pred- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submlttLof 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referrod 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  Mt 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Loiro  of  Loidsiaiia, 
and  by  unanimous  cansent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  20,  1907,  was  dls- 
penaedwlth. 


ME88AOEB  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  subml(ttng  nomina- 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSK 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bepit- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  tti 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  HoaM 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  wbldl 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  SM- 
ate: 

H.R.  3.  An  aot  to  amend  Utles  10,  14,  K 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengtt* 
the  Reserve  comix)nents  of  the  Armed  FosM 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  QuH 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes: 
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08.399  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
Jitor  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  convey  cm- 
^itBl  property  to  the  city  of  Batavla, 

"ftk  J162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
J^Sixoi  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
JJ^oprovlde  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 

*'^rizO  An  act  authorizing  the  Admln- 
^Hai  at  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cert^ 
JJ^grty  to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple. 
ffttt.'  ftnd  _  .- 

BB  8593-  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
ffnited  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
rSrements  for  the  furnishing  of  nuntog 
Some  care  in  the  case  of  ^teranshospltal- 
JJd  by  the  Veterans*  Administration  in 
iUrta  or  HawaU. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

■nie  foUowing  bills  were  severally  read 
tftoe  by  theh:  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

%S.  a.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32, 
Mid  87  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
SMwrve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Bd  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
OBminlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HH  398  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
bator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
nal  property  to  the  city  of  Batavla,  N.T. 

h5.3730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admln- 
litrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Temple  Junior  CoUege.  Temple. 

aR.  3693.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Cnlted  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
Qulrements  for  the  furnishing  of  nur«mg 
Some  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hoepltai- 
kad  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
4;..fc»  or  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  oo  Labor 
iDd  PubUc  Welfare. 

HH.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
M  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
•eootmts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


consumption  and  production  Imposes  aa 
additional  substantial  drain  upon  the  mone- 
tary gold  reserves  of  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas,  Federal  reUef  leglslaUon  revital- 
ising the  UB.  gold  mining  industry  could 
weU  end  continuing  subeUntlal  depletion  of 
our  monetary  gold  reserves  to  supply  U.8. 
internal  domesUc  gold  consumption  which 
should  alleviate  to  some  extent  concern  in 
foreign  circles  over  our  monetary  policies. 

and 

Whereas,  such  leglslaUon  to  stimulate 
domestic  gold  production  Is  definitely  In  the 
national  Interest.  ^    ^^    „ 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representetlvee  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Montana  respec- 
fully  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  means  of  providing  In- 
centives to  domestic  gold  producers  to 
stabUlze  the  few  existing  U.3.  gold  properties, 
to  reopen  dormant  gold  mines,  and  to  en- 
courage  aggressive  exploratlcm  for  new  gold 
ore  reserves  in  this  country. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  Uans- 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congrees  from  the  State 

ofBtontana.  _   __ 

JAIOB  R.  Fn-T, 
Speaker  of  the  Home. 
I  COTtify  that  the  within  Resolution  was 
adopted  February  16.  1967  by  the  Montana 
House  of  Representatives. 

BDMA  J.  HIMICAN, 

Chief  Clerk. 


BBSOLUTION  OF  MONTANA  HOUBB 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, which  was  referred  to  the  Ctan- 
Blttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
foOows: 
A  »(50LTrnoN  or  ihx  Hottsx  or  reprksknta- 

nvw  OF  THX  State  or  Moktana  To  Paovma 

tiaaKL     ASSISTANCK     TO     DOMMTTIC     OOLD 
PtODUCKBa 

Whsreas,  since  1934,  d/xnest.c  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct only  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
estsbUshed  price  of  W6  per  ounce,  and 

Whereas,  costs  of  producing  this  precious 
BMtal  have  continued  to  increase  at  an 
sunning  rate  reflecting  the  Impact  of  Infla- 
tion upon  the  economics  of  gold  mining  and 
milling  operations  with  the  result  that  vir- 
toally  all  gold  producers  In  the  United  States 
have  cloeed  down  their  properties,  and 

Whereas,  domestic  gold  production,  which 
mounted  to  approximately  6.000.000  ounce* 
In  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  an  annual  rate 
aiihtly  In  excess  of  1,600,000  ounces  while 
current  duneetlc  gold  consvunption  for 
defense  and  space  needs,  industrial  requlre- 
mnts,  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use  has 
npldly  risen  to  a  significant  rate  of  approil- 
Bately  6,000.000  ounces  per  annum,  over 
ttiree  times  our  U.S.  production  rate,  and 

Wbweas,  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
•»d  failure  to  solve  oxir  balance  ot  paymenta 
rtrtelt  oonttouea  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
ttonal  concern,  and 

Whveaa.  tbe  disparity  between  domeatlo 
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GUARANTEE  OF  INSURANCE  LOANS 
TO  INDIANS— JOINT  RESOLUTION 
OP  MONTANA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  special  attention  to  a  memorial  of 
the  Montana  Legislature  recommending 
the  passage  of  legislation  for  guarantee  of 
loans  to  Indians  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions. ^,  ... 
In  many   of   my   conversations   with 
Montana    Indians,    and    tribal    leaders 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  the 
two  chief  problems  faced  by  the  individ- 
ual Indian  are  educational  opportunity 
and  avaUablllty  of  credit.    I  will  discuss 
the  educational  problem  in  more  detail 
at  some  other  time. 

But.  in  compeUtlon  with  non-Indian* 
the  Indians,  the  tribal  organizations,  and 
the  Indian   organizations   are   severely 
handicapped.     For    example    a    non- 
Indi'in  stockgrower  can  get  a  llJie  of  bank 
credit.  It  often  happens  that  an  ecm^j 
deserving  Indian  cannot  get  such  credit. 
Some  of  the  reluctance  to  extend  credit 
is  the  result  of  the  persistence  of  folklore 
and  mythology  about  the  availabiUty  of 
righte  under  the  law  to  use  the  usual 
commercial      procedures      to      protect 
credit— mortgage    foreclosure,    contract 
enforcement,  and  the  like.    Of  course. 
Oiere  are  special  laws  that  lawyers  and 
bankers  and  loan  agents  in  Indian  coun- 
try have  to  know  but  by  and  large  the 
enforcement  of  contracts  and  loan  agree- 
ments against  Indian  debtors  is  the  same 
as  against  the  rest  of  the  non-Indian 
pojHilatlon. 

Government  guarantee  of  loans  and 
Federal  extension  <rf  credit  to  tribal 
coimclls  and  Indian  organizations  will 
encourage  extension  of  credit,  will  edu- 
cate the  Indian  farmer  and  rancher,  the 
Indian  shopkeeper,  the  Indian  crafta- 


man,  to  apply  in  the  same  way  as  Ws 
non-Indian  neighbor  for  loans  at  the 
bank  and  other  established  commercial 
institutions.  At  the  same  time  the 
banks  will  be  enabled  to  make  loans  to 
Indian  clients  and  to  tribal  organizations 
with  confidence.  After  experience  I  pre- 
dict that  the  Indian  loans  wUl  be  found 
to  be  as  sound  as  any  other  paper  in  the 
banks'  portfolio. 

The  text  of  the  memorial  from  the 

Montana  Legislature  is  as  follows: 

A   Joint   Resolution   of   thx   Sknat*   and 

HoirsK  OF  Rkphesentatives  of  the  State 

OF  Montana,  to  the  Montana  CoNoaES- 

BtONAI,  DELWJATXON  ANO  to  BECEETAaT  OF 
THE   INTEBIOB    STEWAET   UJ>MX,   ASKING   FO« 

Passage  of  Leoihi-ation  EKTrn.B>  "To  Pao- 
vroE  foa  Gtjaeantee  and  Instj«ance  of 
Ijoans  to  Indians  and  Indian  Oboaniea- 

TIONS" 

Whereas,  the  United  Statee  Congress  has 
had  irnder  consideration  legislation  entitied 
••to  provide  for  guaranty  and  Insurance  of 
loans  to  Indians  and  Indian  cM^anlzations  . 

^'whereas,  this  legislation  Is  similar  to  the 
Veterans'  Loan  Act  which  provides  for  loans 
to  be  made  through  commercial  lending 
agencies,  and 

Whereas,  loans  to  Indiana  and  Indian 
Tribal  Coimclls  would  be  granted  and  guar- 
anteed to  the  lender  by  the  United  States 
government  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  these  loans  Is  great 
because  of  the  lack  of  capital  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development,  and  l>ecause 
of  indicated  interest  by  various  commendal 
and  Industrial  concerns  for  location  of  in- 
dustry on  Indian  reservations,  and 

Whereas,  unemployment  U  a  most  severe 
problem  on  Montana  Indian  reservations,  re- 
sulting to  a  low  standard  of  living  for  In- 
dian people,  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  expansion  wmcn 
would  be  developed  will  provide  employment 
and  tend  to  put  Indian  people  on  a  aeU- 
supporttof  basis,  and 

Whereas,  commercial  capital  cannot  l)e  ob- 
tatoed  unless  there  la  security  for  the  loan 
and  insurance  of  repayment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representotives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

That  the  United  States  Congress  be  urged 
to  consldw  favorably  legislation  establish- 
ing a  guar*ntee  loan  fund  at  an.  early  date 
to  stimulate  todustrlal  development  and  «n- 
ployment  opportunities  on  or  near  todlaa 
iwrvationa,  and  to  Unprove  Uvlng  condi- 
tions among  Indian  people,  and 

3f  It  further  resolved,  that  the  seven 
Indian  reservations  In  Montana  which  stand 
m  need  of  capital  to  develop  reservation 
economy  and  to  secure  a  place  In  the  com- 
merclal  stream  of  American  life  for  the 
lilt^wtmia  Indian,  need  sUte  assistance  to 
solvtog  commercUl  and  todustrlal  develop- 
ment problems,  and 

Be  it  fiirther  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  U  Instructed  to  send  coplee  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Btlke  Mansfield 
and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Senators 
from  the  state  of  Montana,  to  the  Honorable 
Arnold  Olsen  and  the  Honorable  James  B*t- 
tto.  Congressmen  from  the  state  of  Mot- 
tana.  and  to  the  Honorable  S****^^'"?^' 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    of    the    United 

I  hereby   certify   that   the   wlthto   Jotot 
Resolution  originated  to  the  House. 
Edna  J.  Hinicam, 

Ohte/  clertt. 
John  H.   Leuthold, 
Speolcer  pro  tempore  of  Vie  Hov*e. 

T9  JAIOS. 

rjiytftrf  0/  the  Senate.  .. 
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The  Joint  resoluticui  was  rererred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  an4  Insular 
Affairs. 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mj-.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CXiARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  wftlihold  that  request  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  |rlthhold 
the  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  can  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  program  for' the  rest 
of  the  week  will  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislans.  W«  antici- 
pate calling  up  the  bill  to  extend  the  debt 
hmlt  to  $336  billion  today,  and  following 
that  we  would  return  to  the  imflnlshed 
business,  S.  355.  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  I 

On  February  22,  we  would  havi  a  read- 
ing of  Waslilngton's  Farewell  Address  by 
Senator  Noiuus  Cotton.  , 

On  Thursday.  February  23.  wei  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  665.  Calendar  No. 
61,  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion supplemental. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  Jt  contemplated  tliat 
there  will  be  any  votes  on  S.  fe65  this 
week?  ; 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaim.  We  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  some  votes  on 
that  day.  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  8.  865,  as  I  imderstand. 
Is  a  bill  to  authorize  approprtatl(jns  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procnrement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construqtion  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  ot^er  pur- 
poses. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  phase 
of  the  Vietnam  supplemental  authorisa- 
tion. The  amount  Involved  Is  $4  billion. 
I  should  like  to  give  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  I  do  ttot  pro- 
pose to  permit  that  measure  to  come  to 
any  vote  whatsoever  this  week.  In  my 
opinion,  that  measure  deserves  at  least 
a  week  of  debate  in  this  Chamber,  where 
all  matters  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
troversy should.  In  my  Judgment,  be 
raised. 

I  make  this  statement  in  courtesy  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.         ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  same  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  ylelkL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  believe  that  the  minor- 
ity would  like  to  know  whether  16  Is  con- 
templated that  any  business  will  be  done 
on  Wednesday  after  the  reading  of  the 
address. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ther«  will 
be  no  other  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  c|uorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BosotKJH  In  the  chair).  The  cl^rk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  iaU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 


UMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS        "V  * 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


Bn.Tfi  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware : 
8. 1034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Income  ob- 
tained by  Doeans  of  a  crlmiaal  act  shall  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Income  averaging 
prbvlAlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remartas  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl. 
which  appear  tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EBVIN  (for  hlmaelf ,  Mr.  FoKO, 
Mr.  BmniCK,  Mr.  Smathkbs,  MT. 
LoNO  of  Mlaaoiirl,  Mr.  TrDiNas,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Eastlaxo.  Mr.  Bmvbka, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  rtiRXSEn,  Mr.  Tmna- 
MONO.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Montota. 
Mr.  Proott,  Mr.  Pannin,  Mr.  Biblk, 
Mr.  Bns  of  Virginia,  Mr  McInttrk, 
Mr.  YoUNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Talmaook,  Mr.  Baktlxtt,  Mr.  Willi- 
ams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lattbcbk,  Mr. 
JoaoAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nkl- 


By  Mr.  MONRONET: 

8. 1041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hairy  u. 
Roy  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  0^ 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MoNRoifcr  vha 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  tfpiu 
Ufider  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  requeet): 

8. 1042.  A  bill  for  the  general  revlalati  ^ 
the  patent  lawa,  title  3S  of  the  TTmted  SW« 
Code,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Ooo. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  Then 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeat 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  lb, 
McOkx): 

8. 1043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuaqm 
of  a  special  poatage  stamp  In  oommeoaciv 
for  her  role  In- woiueu's  suffrage  In  Wjo- 
mlng  In  1999:  and 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  lasuanc* 
of  a  special  poetabe  stamp  In  commamon- 
tlon  of  the  work  of  Esther  Hobart  Morm 
for  her  role  In  woman's  suffrage  in  Wy> 
mlng;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  tai 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  vrhec  he 
tntrodnced    the   above   bills,   which  appev 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S..1045.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Coimer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldan, 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  104<l.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tix 
CTnlted  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  peiuloQ 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  t 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  fof 
widows  of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  c^i 


SON,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Tar- 
borough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Inottte,     '^^^  °^  ^^^  veterans  who  are  deceased;  nd 
Mr.  MILLER,  kir'METCALT,  Mr.  Mtjndt,      'n' "*»^«^  """'"«»•■ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


Mr.   Mnskix.  Mr.   Cooper,   lit.  Mc- 
Cartht,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Spabxman. 
Mr.    Moss,   Mr.   Hattikld,   Mr.   Hol- 
LiNcs.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  McOovxRN,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Hnx, 
Mr.  Pebct,  Mr.  Pkauon.  Mr.  Spono. 
and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
S.  1035.  A  blU  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  UJ3. 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional   rights   and   to   prevent   unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bavnr  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  protect  members  of  the 
Ahned  Forces  of  the  tfplted  States  by  pro- 
hibiting coercion  in  the  soUcltatltm  of 
charitable  contributions  and  the  purchase  of 
Oovemment  securities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  f>ervices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Esvin  when  ho 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHKBS: 
8. 1037.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  Interrupt  by  certain  acts  nwmal 
operations  within  the  transportation  Indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   JORDAN   of  North   Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  E^tvut) : 
S.  1038.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Zlya  Idrls 
Tabak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (by 
request) : 
8. 1089.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Pofltmaster  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
<*f  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding 
thirty  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1040.  A   blU   for   the  reUef   of   certain 
civilian  emplbyees  of  the  TT.S.  Naval  Ammu- 
nition Depot  Bangor,  Bremerton,  Wasb.;  to 
OM  OdmiBlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  -.:ui.i. 


for  other  purposes; 

S.  1047.  A  bfli  to  amend  chapter  15  of  ttfjj 
38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  incrtan 
by  20  percent  the  Income  limitations  tgs^ 
posed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder:  and 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  58J  qf 
title  38,  TTnited  states  Code,  to  exclude  Tna 
oonslderatlon  as  tncome,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  tor  pension,  all  pay- 
ments  of  any  kloA-ott-  fsaia  any  source,  in- 
cluding saiaxy,  retirement  or  annuity  gay- 
meats,  encKWnnent  or  similar  income,  wBtdi 
a  veteran  reoeives  or  Is  witltled  to  recalT* 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
nnanoe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Btr.  Carlson  when  bi 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  apptar 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.   METCAI^   (for  hlmadf  sal 
Mr.  Oruxning)  : 

8. 1049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  tli( 
act  of  July  23.  1956  (ch,  375,  69  Stat.  888)'f 
tp  the  C<anmlttee  on  Interior  and  In«ii]v 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcau  when  b* 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


NULLIFICATION  OF  REGULATIOM 
PERMTTTINa  THE  AVERAGING  OF 
INCOME  PROM  CRIMINAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mc, 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  aiwro- 
prlate  reference,  a  bill.  The  purpose  d 
the  bill  is  to  nullify  a  regulation  recently 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Depertment 
wherein  they  allow  embezzlers  to  aver- 
age incc«ne  over  a  period  of  5  years  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  tax  liability. 
The  bill  would  preclude  any  income  from 
any  type  criminal  activity  from  beim 
Included  in  such  averaging  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tb$ 
bill  will  be  received  and  approprlatrtf 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1034)  to  amend  the  tor 
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lenial  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
^  income  obtained  by  means  of  a 
(rtmlnal  act  shall  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  income  averaging  provisions  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
ms  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
BIGHTS  OP  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  TO  PREVENT  UN- 
WARRANTED INVASIONS  OF 
THEIR  PRIVACY— PROTECTION  OF 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  MILITARY 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Fong,  Burdick, 
Smathhis,  Long  of  Missouri,  Tyddigs. 
Bath,  Eastland,  Hrtjska,  Scott,  Dirk- 
sin,  Thttrmond,  BRrwsTER,  MoirroYA, 
Prouty.  Fannin,  Bibli:.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
gtnla,  McIntyre,  Yottng  of  North  Dakota, 

TALMADGE,    BARTLETT,    WHXIAHS    Of    NeW 

Jersey,  Lattsche,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Nelson,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Yarbor- 
OTJGH,  Randolph,  ^oxTrE,  Miller,  Met- 
CALT,  MtmoT,  MtrsKiE,  CooPEH,  McCar- 
tHT,  Brooke,  Sparkman,  Moss,  Hatfield, 
Hoi'lings,  Carlson,  Hansen.  Clark. 
DowNicK,  Chtthch,  McGovern,  Tower, 
Hill,  Pearson,  Percy,  Spong,  and  Dodd. 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  protect  the  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
TJJB.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
,their  constitutional  rights  and  to  pre- 
Wit  unwarranted  governmental  inva- 
sions of  their  privacy.  Since  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
S{>$r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  same  committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  bill  (S.  1035)  to  protect  the  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental invasions  of  their  privacy,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  protect  th^  rights  of  servicemen  and 
prohibit  unwarranted  inva.'don  of  their 
privacy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  texts  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  request- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  bill  (S.  1036)  to  protect  members 
of  tije  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  prohibiting  coercion  in  the  so- 
licitation of  charitable  contributions  and 
4he  purchase  of  Government  securities, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  (Oonunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
•«  a  result  of  the  many  complaints  v/hlch 
bad  come  to  my  attention  and  to  the 
C«HJstitutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  over 
•'  period  of  years.  I  introduced  8.  8779 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Oovemment  employees  and  prohibit  un- 


warranted Invasions  of  their  privacy. 
The  bill  I  propose  today  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  3779.  While  it  does  not  cover 
all  of  the  injustices  or  privacy  Invasions 
being  perpetrated  today  on  employees 
and  other  citisens,  it  does  prohibit  some 
of  the  more  serious  ones  which  are  of 
immediate  interest  to  Government  em- 
ployees, to  employee  unions  and  associa- 
tions, and  to  those  concerned  with  the 
civil  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

On  the  basis  of  the  additional  revela- 
tions at  subcommittee  hearings,  agency 
reports,  and  the  helpful  suggestions  of 
many  scholars  and  experts,  the  bill  has 
been  amended  to  tighten  it  and  clarify 
the  Intent  of  its  cosponsors  that  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  proper  exercise  of  man- 
agement authority  and  supervisory  dis- 
cretion, or  to  areas  now  governed  by 
statute.  In  accordance  with  recommen- 
dations by  witnesses  and  experts  In  em- 
ployee rights,  it  also  contains  provisions 
for  administrative  remedies  and  penalties 
to  be  administered  through  an  independ- 
ent Board  on  Employee  Rights.  Creation 
of  this  Board  will  assure  that  employees 
have  a  place  to  lodge  their  complaints  of 
violations  of  the  act  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal and  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Issues  will  be  considered  free  of  adminis- 
trative and  executive  interference.  Our 
hearings  showed  that  such  an  agency  is 
necessary  to  the  effective  enforcement  of 

■nie  bill  prohibits  indiscriminate  re- 
quirements that  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  Government  emplojtoent  dis- 
close their  race,  reUglon  or  national 
origin;  attend  Government-sponsored 
meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  em- 
ployment; report  on  their  outside  activi- 
ties or  undertakings  unrelated  to  their 
work;  submit  to  questioning  about  their 
religion,  personal  relationships  or  sexual 
attitudes  through  interviews,  psychologi- 
cal tests,  or  polygraphs;  support  political 
candidates,  or  attend  political  meetings. 
It  makes  It  Illegal  to  coerce  an  employee 
to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  con- 
tributions; or  to  require  him  to  disclose 
his  own  personal  assets,  habllltles,  or  ex- 
penditures, or  those  of  any  member  of 
his  family  unless  they  would  sjiow  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  It  provides  a  right  to 
have  a  counsel  or  other  person  present, 
if  the  emrloyee  wishes,  at  an  Interview 
which  may  lead  to  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings. It  accords  the  right  to  a  civil  action 
in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act. 

The  revised  biU  differs  from  S.  3779  of 
the  89th  Congress  in  the  following 
respects: 

First.  The  section  banning  require- 
ments to  disclose  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  is  amended  to  permit  in- 
quiry on  citizenship  where  It  Is  a  statu- 
tory condition  of  employment. 

Second.  The  provision  against  coer- 
cion of  employees  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable  donations  has  been  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  It  does  not  prohibit 
calling  meetings  or  taking  any  action 
appropriate  to  afford  the  employee  the 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  invest  or 
donate. 

Third.  A  new  section  providing  for 
administrative  remedies  and  penalties. 
The  machinery  here  includes  the  estai>- 
lishment  of  a  Board  of  Employee  Rights 


to  receive  and  conduct  hearings  on  com- 
plaints of  violation  of  the  act.  and  to 
determine  and  administer  remedies  and 
penalties.  There  is  Judicial  review  of 
the  decision  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Fourth.  A  specific  exemption  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  la 
included. 

Fifth.  Exceptions  to  the  prohibitions 
on  privacy-invading  questions  by  exam- 
ination, interrogations  and  psychologi- 
cal tests  are  provided  upon  psychiatric 
determination  that  the  Information  is 
necessary  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  In  individual 
cases,  and  provided  that  it  is  not  elicited 
pursuant  to  general  practice  or  regula- 
tion governing  the  i^xamlnation  of  em- 
ployees or  applicani5  on  the  basis  of 
grade,  job.  or  agency. 

Sixth.  The  subsection  prohibiting  re- 
quirements to  disclose  personal  financial 
information  contains  tectinical  amend- 
ments to  assure  that  only  persons  with 
final  authority  in  certain  areas  may  be 
subject  to  disclosure  requirements. 

Seventh.  For  those  employees  ex- 
eluded  from  the  ban  on  disclosure  re- 
quirements, a  new  subsection  (j).  pro- 
vides that  they  may  only  be  required  to 
disclose  items  tending  to  show  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  ^  ,_,„ 

Eighth.  Military  supervisors  of  civilian 
employees  are  Included  within  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  bill,  and  violation  of  the 
act  Is  made  a  pimlshable  offense  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Ninth.  A  new  section  has  been  added 
to  assure  that  the  same  prohibitions  in 
section  1  for  actions  of  department  and 
agency  officials  apply  alike  to  ofttcers  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Tenth.  Subsection  (b)  of  S.  3779.  re- 
lating to  the  calling  or  holding  of  meet- 
ings or  lectures  to  Indoctrinate  em- 
ployees, has  been  deleted,  since  this  is 
covered  in  the  next  section  on  attendance 
at  meetings. 

Eleventh.  Subsections  (c),  (d).  and 
(e)  of  S.  3779 — subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d)  of  the  new  bill — containing  prohibi- 
tions on  requiring  attendance  at  outside 
meetings,  reports  on  personal  activities 
and  participation  In  outside  activities, 
are  amended  where  necessary  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  skill,  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties which  qualify  the  person  for  his 
duties  or  to  participation  In  professional 
groups  or  associations. 

Twelfth.  The  criminal  penalties  have 
been  reduced  from  $500  and /or  6  months' 
imprisonment  to  $300  and/or  30  days. 
Thirteenth.  Subsection  (h)  of  S.  3779 
prohibiting  requirements  to  support  can- 
didates, programs  or  policies  of  any 
political  party  has  been  revised  to  prohi- 
bit requirements  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion or  election  of  persons  or  to  attend 
meetings  to  promote  or  support  activities 
or  undertakings  of  any  political  party. 
Fourteenth.  Other  amendments  of  a 
technical  nature. 

All  that  needs  to  be  said  in  support  of 
this  legislation  has  beiSn  said  by  me,  by 
individual  employees,  by  the  press,  by 
dther  Members  of  Congress,  by  employee 
organizations  and  by  many  interested  in 
civil  liberties.  My  remarks  in  the  Senate 
concerning  invasions  of  employee  privacy 
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and  S.  3779  on  July  18,  Augxat  9.  August 
25.  August  26,  October  17,  and  October 
18.  and  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
frwn  Hawaii  IMi.  Pono],  on  August  12, 
1966.  comprise,  I  believe,  a  cogent  case 
for  early  enactanent.  The  hearing  record 
compiled  in  September  and  October  and 
the  complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  number  of  years  confirm 
this. 

Each  new  press  account  of  the  study 
has  generated  hundreds  more  letters  de- 
tailing cases  of  coercion  and  violations  of 
rights,  many  of  which  would  have  been 
prevented  by  the  bill.  The  willingness 
of  Individual  employees  to  express  their 
views  on  this  has  been  heartwarming.  I 
have,  however,  been  concerned  by  the 
fearful  tenor  of  many  letters  apd  calls. 
I  should  also  like  to  remind  th^  Senate 
of  the  excellent  work  performed  by  the 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long] .  In  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations, he  has  revealed  shocking  in- 
vasions of  privacy  In  Individual  employee 
cases  as  well  as  broad  governmental  pro- 
grams affecting  the  privacy  of  all 
citizens.  I 

Under  Representative  John  mSoss,  the 
House  Government  Information  and 
FVjrelgn  Operations  Subcommittee  has 
performed  a  momentous  service  In  In- 
vestlgrating  and  revealing  the  eitent  of 
Oovemment  use  of  polygraphs,  liow  and 
why  they  are  used,  and  the  abuses  of 
them.  Representative  OALLAGHZit's  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Invasion  of 
Privacy  has  further  defined  some  of  the 
current  practices  and  Government  plans 
affecting  privacy  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen. 

All  of  these  Investigations,  wkile  un- 
related to  this  bill,  have  defined  the  pri- 
vacy Issue  In  a  technological  agei 

Diligent  members  of  the  press,  ihrough 
their  own  Investigations,  have  brought 
many  of  these  practices  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  public.  In  the 
Washington  area  alone,  John  Crtimer  of 
the  Dally  News,  Joe  Young  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  Jerry  Kluttz  and  Mike 
Causey  of  the  Washington  Pott  have 
each  performed  yeoman's  duty  lii  track- 
ing down  and  reporting  violation^  of  em- 
ployee's rights.  ' 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Ctrollna. 
members  of  the  press,  radio,  and  TV 
media  have  supported  our  efforts  and 
have  brought  to  my  attention  numerous 
instances  of  threatened  violations  of  em- 
ployee rights.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  selected  articles  and  editorials  from 
North  Carolina  together  with  repre- 
sentative editorials  smd  articles  from 
across  the  Nation  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remai^. 
These  articles  and  editorials  are^ 

rSOM    NORTH    CAXOLtNA 

Editorials  in  Asherllle  Times,  nf  July 
22,  1966:  Daily  News.  Greensboro,  of 
July  23,  1966;  Twin  City  Sentinel. 
Winston-Salem,  of  July  25,  November  7, 
and  December  30. 1966;  D«^y  Prae  Preas, 
Kinston,  of  August  16,  1966;  Charlotte 
Observer,  of  Augiut  16  and  Odober  5, 
1966;  Charlotte  News,  of  September  26, 
1966,  October  20,  1966.  and  one  without 
date;  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  of 


October  21,  1966;  Mountaineer,  Waynes- 
vllle,  without  date;  WBT(AM-PM)- 
WBTV,  Charlotte,  of  September  2,  1966, 
and  January  5, 1967.  Articles  in  Journal, 
Winston-Salem,  of  December  24,  1966; 
and  Record,  Greensboro,  of  September  1, 
1966. 

rsOU   WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Articles  by  John  Cramer.  Washington 
Daily  News,  of  September  10.  October  10, 
October  14,  October  27,  November  8, 
November  11,  December  22.  and  Decem- 
ber 27,  1966,  January  3,  and  January  80. 
1967. 

Articles  by  Mike  Causey,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  October  8  and  December  19, 
1966. 

Articles  by  Jerry  Kluttz,  the  Washing- 
ton Poet,  of  September  12  and  October  5, 
1966. 

Other  articles  in  the  Wsishington  Post, 
of  Sept^nber  18  and  22,  1966. 

Articles  by  Joseph  Young,  the  Evening 
Star,  of  December  7,  12.  and  17,  Novem- 
ber 7  and  17,  1966,  and  Jtmuary  8  and 
20, 1967. 

Article  by  Clayton  Prltchey,  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  November  25.  1966. 

Editorial  in  the  Evening  Star,  of  De- 
cember 5, 1966. 

Articles  tn  Federal  Times,  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1966,  and  January  25,  1967. 

rSOIC  ACROSS   THZ   NATION 

Editorials  In  Times,  St.  Petersburg, 
Pla.,  of  August  1966 ;  Chicago's  American, 
Chicago,  m.,  of  August  13  and  October  6, 
1967;  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  of 
August  23,  1966;  News,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  of  September  6,  1966;  News  Leader, 
Richmond,  Va.,  of  September  6,  1966; 
Jewish  Advocate,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1966;  World  Journal  Tribune, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  of  September  26.  1966; 
Evening  Post,  Charleston.  S.C.  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1966;  Review,  Burbank,  Calif.,  of 
October  7,  1966;  Times.  Roanoke,  Va.,  of 
October  9,  1966;  Journal,  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  of  October  10, 1966;  Southwestern 
Labor  Record,  Tucson.  Ariz.,  of  October 
13.  1966;  Morning  Globe,  Boston,  Mass., 
of  October  19,  1966;  News.  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  of  October  28,  1966;  Dally  News. 
Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  around  October  27,  1966; 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  of 
January  3,  1967;  Herald  News,  Passaic, 
N.J.,  of  January  10,  1967;  Tribune,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  of  January  10,  1967. 

Articles  In  Times,  Lousvllle,  Ky.,  of 
September  2,  1966;  Parade  magazine,  of 
September  18,  1966;  Journal.  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  of  October  6.  1966;  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York,  N.Y.,  of  December  12. 
1966;  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  of  December  20,  1966;  Herald  News, 
Passaic.  N.J.,  of  January  7, 1967;  Evening 
Tribime,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  of  January 
12,  1967;  The  Nation  magazine.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  of  February  20.  1967;  Vir- 
glnlan-Pllot,  Norfolk,  Va.,  without  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  this  bill 
Is  to  have  any  meaning  for  those  It  af- 
fects, or  serve  as  a  precedent  for  those 
who  seek  guidance  In  these  matters,  its 
purpose  must  be  phrased  in  constitutional 
terms.  Otherwise  its  goals  will  be  lost 
In  a  morass  of  labor  management  termi- 


nology and  public  administration  pris. 
■  clples. 

We  must  have  as  our  point  of  refer- 
ence the  constitutional  principles  which 
guide  every  oCBcial  act  of  our  Pedoii 
Government.  I  believe  that  the  Constt. 
tution,  as  it  was  drafted  and  as  it  hH 
been  implemented,  embodies  a  view  of  tbe 
citizen  as  possessed  of  an  Inherent  dig. 
nlty  and  as  enjoying  certain  basic  liber- 
ties. And  I  believe  that  many  curwnt 
practices  of  Government  affecting  em- 
ployees are  luiconstltutional;  that  they 
violate  not  only  the  letter  but  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Each  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  charged  with  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  those  oonstitutiontl 
standards  and  with  protecting  the  libeN 
ties  of  all  citizens.  Unfortunately,  each 
has,  at  some  Juncture  in  our  history, 
failed  in  some  respect,  and  I  fear  thai 
where  employee  rights  are  concerned, 
we  have  all  failed  miserably — Congrea, 
the  executive,  and  the  judiciary. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  original!}  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  to  the  extent  it  hu 
permitted  or  authorized  unwarranted  in- 
vaslon  of  employee  privacy  and  imre^- 
sonable  restrictions  on  their  liberty,  the 
Federal  Qoverrunent  has  neglected  tti 
constitutional  duty  where  Its  own  em- 
ployees are  concerned,  and  it  has  failed 
in  its  ancillary  role  as  the  model  eiBr 
ployer  for  the  Nation. 

SeocHid,  although  it  is  a  question  of 
some  dispute,  I  hold  that  Congress  has  a 
duty  under  the  Constitution  not  only  to 
consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  lam 
it  enacts,  but  to  assure  as  far  as  possible 
that  those  In  the  executive  branch  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  laws  ad- 
here to  constitutional  standards  In  their 
programs,  policies,  and  admlnlstratli* 
techniques. 

Responsibility  for  the  practices  which 
have  multiplied  over  the  years  must  be 
dispersed.  Although  it  can  be  done  In 
Individual  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  to  any  one  ofiBcial  or 
agency  or  institution,  and  say  "you  ait 
responsible."  In  some  cases,  it  has  been 
the  Chief  Executive  of  whatever  admin- 
istration; in  some,  overzealous  oflBclab 
doing  what  they  thought  the  President  or 
the  Commission  wanted;  In  some  It  is  a 
military  commander  or  civilian  super- 
visor callously  coercing  an  employee  to 
order  to  get  his  own  Job  done.  Often- 
times, it  is  an  agency  authorizing  a 
wholesale  program  for  invading  the 
privacy  of  every  applicant  or  employee 
In  order  to  prevent  conflict  of  interest 
or  safeguard  Government  InformatiaD 
or  achieve  some  other  goal. 

I  think  the  question  has  become,  How 
much  are  the  American  people  wlUlBg 
to  take  of  this?  How  much  is  Congreei 
going  to  tolerate  before  it  draws  the  lint 
and  says  once  and  for  all  "thus  far  and 
no  further." 

If  we  are  to  be  so  Intimidated  by  glow^ 
ing  phrases  as  excuses  for  arbitrary  poli- 
cies that  we  carmot  protect  the  llbertlei 
of  the  people  from  the  tyraimles  of  th* 
own  Qoverrunent  ofBcials,  we  might  tf 
well  give  up  now  and  admit  that  we  at 
incapable  of  responsible  democratic  adfr 
government. 

It  ifl  time  for  Congress  to  forsake  id 
outdated  reluctance  to  tell  the  ezecattw 
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^nzneh  how  to  treat  its  employees, 
^fben  so  many  American  citizens  are 
mbject  to  unfair  treatment,  to  being  im- 
rtaWnably  coerced  or  required  without 
,nirrant  to  surrender  their  liberty,  their 
nrtvacy,  or  their  freedom  to  act  or  not  to 
ict,  to  reveal  or  not  to  reveal  Informa- 
tton  about  themselves  and  their  private 
thoughts  and  actions,  then  Congress  has 
t  duty  to  call  a  statutory  halt  to  such 
praictlces,  and  to  penalize  their  re- 
igmptlon. 

It  has  a  duty  to  tell  the  executive 
teanch  that  even  though  it  might  have 
to  expend  a  little  more  time  and  effort  to 
obtain  some  favored  policy  goal,  the 
techniques  and  tools  must  be  reasonaWe 
tod  fair. 

Prom  the  reams  of  regulations,  guide- 
lines, and  questionnaires  Issued  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families  in  the  name 
of  morality,  secxirity,  mental  health. 
eQual  employment,  efficiency,  and  many 
other  causes,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  large 
ngment  of  our  population  is  being 
mothered  by  tons  of  big-brotherlsm. 
And  the  administrators,  responsible, 
lealoujs,  and  sincere  though  they  may  be, 
seem  to  forget  that,  at  some  point,  the 
yery  scope  and  weight  of  their  regula- 
tions raise  an  issue  of  human  dignity. 

Dean  Bayless  Maiming,  of  the  Stan- 
foni  University  Law  School,  although 
writing  about  conflict  of  Interest  Issues 
lor  the  Federal  Bar  Journal  in  1964,  ex- 
pressed well  the  principle  involved  in 
many  of  the  practices  which  this  bill 
would  limit.    He  conunented: 

Prior  restraints  are  an  objectionable  way 
«p  approacb  the  problem  of  good  conduct  in 
»  tree  society.  It  lias  never  been  doubted 
tlut  we  could  reduo  the  Incidence  of  crime 
If  we  were  willing  to  use  enough  prophy- 
Into — preventive  arrest,  unwarned  house 
Wtrcb,  probationary  cheick-ups,  confiscation 
«t  Kins,  house  bugging,  and  other  teoh- 
^ues.  We  choose  not  to  resort  to  such 
BMSures  because  we  prefer,  by  the  hlerar- 
«hy  of  values  of  a  democratic  society,  to  tol- 
tiate  a  higher  level  of  crime  by  the  few  than 
force  the  millions  to  lead  poIlce-rldden  lives. 

Be  continues: 

In  an  orgy  of  virtue,  we  seem  to  lose  oor 
grip  on  decency.  Confidence  gives  way  to 
napklon  .  .  .  One  may  wonder  whether  the 
«suse  of  Morality  In  government  is  furthered 
by  a  national  psychology  that  would  have  de- 
ntnded  of  President  Washington  that  he 
dlqKwe  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the  ground  that 
laws  Involving  slavery  and  tobcMoo  mlg^t 
ome  up  during  his  administration.  The 
best  way  to  make  a  man  trust  worthy  Is  to 
trust  him.  And  the  best  way  to  attract  men 
of  dignity  to  public  office  Is  to  treat  them  as 
men  qt  dignity. 

Dean  Manning  suggests  that  the  best 
way  to  attract  men  of  dignity  to  public 
office  is  to  treat  them  with  dignity. 

I  submit  that  Oovemment  employees 
are  not  treated  with  dignity  when  they 
Me  subjected  to  a  wide-ranging  probe 
Into  the  property,  assets,  liabilities,  and 
creditors  of  themselves  and  members  of 
tiielr  families.  Yet  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening to  tens  of  thousands  of  employees 
«t  all  levels  of  Oovemment  Just  because 
their  decisions,  however  remotely,  might 
wmetlmes  have  an  economic  impcu^  on 
tt»  private  sector,  or  because  their  Jobs 
niight  fall  into  a  number  of  other  cate- 
Bories.  And  this  Is  only  one  practice 
which  would  be  limited  by  this  bill. 


UOHTS  or  THK   MILTTAST 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  I  discussed 
here  at  some  length  the  shocking  and 
often  well-documented  cases  reported  to 
the  subcommittee  of  coercion  of  civilian 
employees  to  purchase  savings  bonds 
and  to  make  donations  to  charitable 
causes.  The  threats,  coercion,  reprisals, 
and  julverse  personnel  actions  which  are 
described  in  our  hearings  constitute  a 
tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  civil 
service. 

I  did  not  believe  they  could  be  equaled, 
but  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  they  are 
not  only  equaled,  but  surpassed,  in  the 
ranks  of  our  armed  services.  My  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  military 
departments  and  constant  referral  of 
cases  eventually  produced  a  new  di- 
rective on  the  subject.  But  the  flood  of 
cases  indicates  that  few  military  com- 
manders and  officers  are  inclined  to  ob- 
serve it  when  their  reputations  and  effi- 
ciency reports  are  at  stake. 

So  intolerable  and  pervasive  have 
these  practices  become  that  it  Is  obvious 
nothing  but  legislation  will  correct  the 
situation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  prohibit  such  practices. 
I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt  approval 
by  the  Congress  and  will  put  a  halt  to 
the  denial  of  weekend  passes,  the  restric- 
tion of  liberty,  the  K.P.  assignmer^ts,  the 
forced  marches,  the  adverse  efficiency 
reports  and  all  the  other  more  subtle 
threats  of  deprivation  of  a  serviceman's 
right  to  spend  his  small  paycheck  the 
way  he  wants,  and  to  invest  his  money  as 
he  sees  fit. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  repre- 
sentative complaints  from  servicemen 
concerning  tyrannies  practiced  upon 
them  in  connection  with  bond  drives  Il- 
lustrating the  need  for  this  bill  be  print- 
ed m  the  CowGRESsioifAi  RgcoRD  at  the 

conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  is  expanding  every 
day.  New  activities,  new  agencies,  new 
commissions  and  new  departments  are 
constantly  being  created.  The  bureauc- 
racy cannot  keep  up  with  itself,  and 
Congress  must  do  something  now. 

Now  and  for  the  years  ahead.  Con- 
gress must  serve  notice  to  the  politicians 
in  the  executive  branch,  to  the  admin- 
istrative leaders,  to  the  technicians  of 
whatever  level  that  their  decisions  must 
reflect  the  constitutional  values  of  the 
society  they  serve. 

They  must  be  warned  by  a  statute  on 
the  books  that  the  policies  they  pursue 
must  respect  the  liberties  of  the  citizens 
who  are  Government  employees. 

There  Is  no  necessity  for  these  in- 
fringements of  freedom  and  invasions  of 
privacy,  but  even  if  there  were  a  neces- 
sity for  them,  my  answer  Is  the  answer 
of  WUUam  Pitt: 

Necessity  la  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  la  the  argu- 
ment of  tyrants;  It  is  the  creed  of  slavee. 

The  bills  (S.  1035  and  S.  1036)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoiu),  as 
foDows: 


S.  1035 
A  tolU  to  protect  the  clvUlan  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  BtatM 
Oovemment  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constltutlonAl  rights  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted governmental  Invasions  o<  their 
privacy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amX  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  of  any  executive  department  or  any 
executive  agency  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment, or  for  any  person  acting  or  purport- 
ing to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any 
of  the  following  things : 

(a)  To  reqxxlre  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  any  person  seeking  em- 
ployment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  to  disclose  his 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  the  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  any  of  his  fore- 
bears: Provided,  however,  That  nothing  con- 
tained tn  this  subsection  shaU  be  construed 
to  prohibit  inquiry  concerning  the  citizen- 
ship of  any  such  employee  or  person  if  hla 
citizenship  Is  a  statutory  condition  of  hla 
obtaining  or  retaining  his  employment; 

(b)  To  state  or  Intimate,  or  to  attempt 
to  state  or  intimate,  to  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  that  any  notice  wlU  be  taken 
of  hie  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at 
any  assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held 
or  called  by  any  officer  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Oovernment.  or 
by  any  persons  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties 
or  organizations  to  advise.  Instruct,  or  in- 
doctrinate any  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  in  the  department  or 
agency  in  respect  to  any  mater  or  subject 
other  than  the  performance  of  official  duties 
to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  the  development 
of  sklltt,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subeectlon  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit taking  notice  of  the  participation  of  a 
civilian  employee  in  the  activities  of  any  pro- 
fessonal  group  or  association; 

(c)  To  reqtUre  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depejt- 
ment  or  agency  to  participate  In  any  way 
in  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he 
is  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abiUties  which  qualify  him  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties; 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  clvUlan  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency  to  make  any  report  concerning  any 
of  his  activities  or  undertakings  unless  such 
activities  or  undertakings  are  related  to  the 
performance  of  official  duties  to  which  he 
is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the  department  or 
agency,  or  to  the  development  of  skills, 
knowledge,  or  abUlties  which  qualify  him 
for  the  performance  of  such  duties,  or  unices 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  clvlUan 
employee  Is  engaged  in  outside  activities 
or  employment  In  conflict  with  hla  official 
duties; 

(e)  To  fofbld  or  attempt  to  forbid  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  to  patronize 
any  business  establishment  offering  goods  or 
services  to  the  general  public; 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for 
employment  as  a  civilian  employee  In  the 
execuuve  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
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ermnent,  to  submit  to  any  lnt«rrofatlon  or 
examination  or  to  take  any  paycbologlcal  test 
wbicb  U  designed  to  elicit  from  mm  tnioima- 
tlon  concerning  bla  personal  rel*ttonsbip 
with  any  person  connected  wlch  him 
by  blood  or  marriage,  or  conceiinlng  bis 
religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning 
bis  attitude  or  conduct  with  respeqt  to  sex- 
ual matters:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  psychiatrist  fropa  elicit- 
ing such  Informa'.ton  or  authorizing  such 
testa  In  the  dlagiK>sls  or  treatment  of  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  wtiere  such 
peychiAtrist  deems  such  Inforznatlon  nsces- 
sary  to  enable  him  to  determine  wbether  or 
not  such  mdlvldu&l  is  suSerlng  frooi.  mental 
lUneas;  Provided  further,  hotoever,  Ttuit  this 
determination  shall  be  made  In  ittdlvldual 
cases  and  not  pursuant  to  general  practice  or 
regulation  governing  the  exanUnatlon  of  em- 
ployees or  applicants  according  to  grade, 
ftgency.  or  duties; 

(g)  To  reqiilre  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  clvUlan  employee  In  tlie  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
to  take  any  polygraph  test  de8lgDe4  to  elicit 
from  >>"Ti  Information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relationship  with  any  person  oonnected 
with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  rellglovis  beliefs  or  practice*,  or  con- 
cerning his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect 
to  serxial  matters; 

(h)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency  to  support  by  personal  endeavor  or 
contribution  of  money  or  any  otUer  thing 
of  value  the  nomination  or  the  election  of 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  piibllc  office 
In  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  district,  commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  nnite<l  States,  or  to  at- 
tend any  meeting  held  to  promote  or  support 
the  activities  or  undertakings  of  any  political 
party  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
district,  commonwealth,  territory.  Or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States; 

(I)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  cqerce  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  St«tea  serv- 
ing in  the  department  or  agency  to  Invest  his 
earnings  In  bonds  or  other  obllglitions  or 
securities  Issued  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  departments  or  agencies,  or  to  make 
donations  to  any  institution  ch:  cause  of  any 
kind:  Provided,  however.  That  noticing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  ajoy  officer  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  any  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment,  or  any  person 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, from  calling  meetings  and  taking  any 
action  appropriate  to  afford  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  the  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earnings  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  or  seciirltles  Issued  by  tho 
United  States  or  any  of  its  departznents  <»* 
agencies,  or  voluntarily  to  make  donations 
to  any  institution  or  cause; 

(])  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  disclose  any  items  of  tUs  prop- 
erty. Income,  or  other  assets,  source  of  in- 
come, or  liabilities,  or  his  personal  Or  domes- 
tic expenditures  or  thoee  of  any  member  of 
his  family  or  hovisehold:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
civilian  employee  who  has  authority  to  make 
any  final  determination  with  respect  to  the 
tax  or  other  Uablllty  of  any  person^  corpora- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity  to  thto  United 
States,  or  claims  which  require  expenditure 
of  moneys  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
further,  however.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  prohibit  tha  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  executive 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  from  requiring  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  mak«  aucb  re- 


ports as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
tl^  determlnatloQ.  of  his  liability  for  taxes, 
tariffs,  custom  duties,  or  other  obligations 
Imposed  by  law; 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  clvlUan  employee 
of  the  United  States  embraced  within  the 
terms  of  the  proviso  in  suboectlon  (J)  to  dis- 
close any  items  of  his  property,  Income,  or 
other  assets,  source  of  Income,  or  liabilities, 
or  his  personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or 
those  of  any  member  of  bis  family  or  house- 
hold other  than  speclflc  Items  tending  to  in- 
dicate a  conflict  of  interest  in  respect  to  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  official  duties  to 
which  be  Is  or  m&y  be  assigned; 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  who  is  under  investigation 
for  .misconduct,  to  submit  to  Interrogation 
which  could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  with- 
out the  presence  of  counsel  or  other  person 
of  his  choice.  If  he  so  requests;  or 

(m)  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote, 
deny  promotion  to,  relocate,  reassign,  or 
otherwise  discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term 
or  condition  of  employment  of,  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the 
department  or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to 
commit  any  of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the 
refiisal  or  failure  of  such  employee  to  sub- 
mit to  or  comply  with  any  requirement,  re- 
quest, or  action  made  unlawful  by  this 
Act.  or  by  reason  of  the  exercise  by  such 
civilian  employee  of  any  right  granted  or 
secured  by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  tat  any  person  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  c^  request,  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  in  such  department  or  agency,  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
this  Act; 

(b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establlsb  civil  service  status  or  eligibility 
for  employment  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  or  any  per- 
son applying  for  employment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment. or  any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  submit 
to  any  interrogation  or  examination  or  to 
take  any  psychological  test  which  Is  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  information  concerning 
his  personal  relationship  with  any  person 
connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  rellgloiis  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  oonduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters:  Prorided,  /tow- 
ever.  That  nothing  contained  in  tills  subsec- 
tion shall  be  constructed  to  prevent  a 
psychiatrist  from  eliciting  such  information 
or  authorizing  such  tests  In  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  cIvUlan  employee  or  appli- 
cant where  such  peychiatrist  deems  such  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  him  to  de- 
tennlne  whether  or  not  such  Individual  is 
suffering  from  mental  Illness:  Provided  fur- 
ther, however.  That  this  determination  shall 
be  made  in  individual  cases  and  not  pur- 
suant to  general  practice  or  regulation  gov- 
erning the  examination  of  employees  or 
applicants  according  to  grade,  agency,  or 
duties;  or 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment,  to  take  any  poly- 


graph test  designed  to  elldt  from  bfm  M. 
formation  concerning  his  personal  relatto). 
ship  with  any  person  connected  with  hlai  ^ 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  reltgSoM 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  sttt< 
tude  or  conduct  wit^  respect  to  lexiMl 
matters.  / 

Sxc.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  con. 
missioned  officer,  as  defined  in  section  101  c( 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  man- 
ber  of  the  Armed  Farces  acting  or  pioport- 
Ing  to  act  under  his  authority,  to  require  or 
request,  or  to  attempt  to  require  or  requtd, 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  executtn 
branch  of  the  United  States  Qovernmeat 
under  his  authority  or  subject  to  his  super- 
vision to  perform  any  of  the  acts  or  submit 
to  any  of  the  requirements  made  unlavtol 
by  section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  4.  Any  officer  of  any  executive  d». 
partment  or  any  executive  agency  of  th« 
United  States  Oovemment,  or  any  penso 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  aq. 
tbority,  or  any  commissioned  officer  as  d*. 
fined  in  section  101  of  title  10,  United  Statai 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  PorcM 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, who  willfully  violates  or  willfully  st- 
tempts  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  «( 
sections  1.  2,  or  3  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shsU 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tSOO,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  dayi, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sac.  5.  Whenever  any  officer  of  any  exeeo- 
tive  department  or  any  executive  agency  a( 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  or  any  pencB 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity,  or  any  commissioned  officer  as  definsl 
in  section  101  of  title  10.  United  Stat* 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Foroo 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  bii 
authority,  violates  or  threatens  to  violste 
any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2,  or  8  of 
this  Act,  any  civilian  employee  of  the  Unlttf 
States  serving  In  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  any  depsr^ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment, or  any  person  applying  for  employ 
ment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Unltst 
States  Oovemment,  or  any  person  seeklof 
to  establish  civil  service  stattis  or  ellglblUtj 
for  employment  in  the  executive  branch  oil 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  affected  or 
Eiggrleved  by  the  violation  or  threatsnstf 
violation,  may  bring  a  eivU  action  in  Hk 
own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  himself  and  othsn 
similarly  situated,  against  the  offending 
officer  or  person  in  the  United  States  DUtrlet 
Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  vlolattM 
occurs  or  Is  threatened,  or  the  district  IB 

wbich the    offending    officer    or    person  k 

found,  or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Colimibla,  to  prevent  tlw 
threatened  violation  or  to  obtain  redn« 
against  the  consequences  of  the  vlolattoB. 
Such  United  States  District  Court  shall  haw 
jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  such  dvU 
action  irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 
amount  of  pecuniary  injury  done  or  thrsst- 
ened.  and  without  regard  to  whether  tlw 
aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  sny 
administrative  remedies  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  and  to  issue  such  restralnlai 
order.  Interlocutory  injunction,  permanent 
injunction,  or  mandatory  injunction,  or 
enter  such  other  Judgment  or  decree  as  mt| 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  Vot 
threatened  violation,  or  to  afford  the  pUlB- 
tifr  and  others  similarly  situated  complot* 
relief  against  the  consequences  of  the  vloli' 
tlon.  With  the  written  consent  of  any  p«- 
son  affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  « 
threatened  violation  of  sections  1,  2.  or  t 
of  this  Act,  any  employee  organization  OUT 
bring  such  action  on  behalf  of  such  penoOi 
or  may  intervene  in  such  action.  For  tb* 
pvir poses  of  this  section,  employee  organtu- 
tlons  shall  be  construed  to  Include  UV 
brotherhood,  oouncU,  federation,  organtn- 
tion,  union,  or  professional  association  msdi 
up  In  whole  or  in  part  of  civilian  employ** 
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^  the  United  States  and  which  has  as  one 
5  its  purposes  deaUng  with  departments, 
latncies,  commissions,  and  independent 
J^eies  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Edition  and  terms  of  employment  of  such 
anployees. 

^.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Board  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter  re- 
fmed  to  ^  the  "Board") .  The  Board  shall 
be  wmposed  of  three  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
jongent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shaU 
dMigaate  one  member  as  chairman.  No  more 
than  two  members  of  the  Board  may  be  of 
(be  lame  poUUcal  party.  No  member  of 
Oie  Board  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

tb)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
tbe  Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that 
(1)  of  those  members  first  appointed,  one 
tbkW  serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years, 
aod  one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the 
^te  ef  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
frior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
bis  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
psniated  at  the  rate  of  $76  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and 
iligll  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
iwiy  from  their  visual  places  of  residence,  as 
»athortzed  by  section  6708  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
nan  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(•)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
eompensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules  and 
rogulatlons  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  earry  out  Its  fxinctlons. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
ud  duty  to  receive  and  Investigate  written 
eomirialnts  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
tad  to  oonduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
pltlnt.  Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
»ny  such  complaint,  the  Bocuxl  shall  furnish 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the 
hoarlng  thereon  to  all  interested  parties.  The 
Board  shall  render  its  final  decision  with  re- 
•peet  to  any  complaint  within  thirty  days 
ifter  the  conclusion  of  its  hearing  thereon. 

(h)  Officers  or  representatives  of  any  Fed- 
eral employee  organization  in  any  degree 
ccncemed  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred  or  is  threatened  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  each  hearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
mlsslan  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments. 
tad  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation.  Govern- 
ment employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or 
by  any  Federal  employee  organization  to 
participate  in  any  phase  of  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceeding  under  thit  sec- 
tton  shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  incurring 
travel  cost  or  suffering  loss  in  leave  or  pay; 
UMl  all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from 
restraint,  coercion.  Interference,  Intimidation, 
or  reprisal  in  or  because  of  their  partici- 
pation. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by  Oov- 
tmment  employees  during  such  participation 
•ball  be  held  and  considered  to  be  Federal 
employment  for  all  purposes. 

(1)  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
cbapter  II  of  chapter  6  or  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
Qotloe  and  manner  of  conducting  agency 
'>«arlng8,  shall  be  applicable  to  hearings 
ccrulucted  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

(])  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after 
^tearing  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
■xxwied  or  is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
**11  state  its  determination  and  notUy  all 


Interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
BaCh  such  detemoination  shall  constitute  a 
final  declsi6n  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed 
or  threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  the  Board  shall 
immediately  (1)  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requir- 
ing such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  violation,  (2)  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  unlawful  act  or  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion;  and  (3)  may — 

(A)(i)  In  the  case  of  the  first  offense  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
coiuent  of  the  Senate,  issue  an  official  repri- 
mand against  such  officer  or  employee  or 
order  the  suspension  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  office 
held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and 

(11)  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense  by  any  such  officer  or  employee,  order 
the  suspension  without  pay  of  such  officer  or 
employee  from  the  position  or  office  held  by 
him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  or  order  the  removal  of  such  officer 
or  employee  from  such  position  or  office:  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
transmit  a  report  concerning  such  violation 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

( 1 )  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person 
purporting  to  act  under  authority  conferred 
by  such  officer,  the  Board  shall  (1)  submit  a 
report  thereon  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned,  (2)  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  tmlawful  act  or  practice  which  consti- 
tutes such  a  violation  by  informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion, 
and  (3)  refer  its  determination  and  the  rec- 
ord In  the  case  to  any  person  authorized 
to  sign  charges  and  specifications  under  sec- 
tion 830  (article  30)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Thereupon  such  person  shall  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  dispose  of  the  matter  under 
chapter  47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(Uniform  Code  of  kfllltary  Justice). 

(m)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
termination or  order  of  the  Board  may  insti- 
tute, in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
^nates  for  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
shall  have  .Jurisdiction  to  (1)  affirm,  modify, 
or  set  aside  any  determination  or  order  made 
by  the  Board  which  is  under  review,  or  (2) 
require  the  Board  to  make  any  determina- 
tion or  order  which  it  Is  authorized  to  make 
under  subsection  (J),  but  which  it  has  re- 
fused to  make.  The  reviewing  court  shall 
set  aside  any  finding,  conclusion,  determina- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Board  as  to  which  com- 
plaint is  made  which  is  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole. 

(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later  than 
March  81  of  each  year,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  a  re- 
port on  its  activities  under  this  section  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  calendar  year, 
including  a  statement  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  all  complaints  filed  with  It,  Its  de- 
terminations and  orders  resiUtlng  from 
hearings  thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  whom  any  penalties  imn  been 
imposed  under  this  section. 


(o)  Theri  ire  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  necessary,  not  In  excess  of  9100,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sxc.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sxc.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person  oir 
circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  sucb 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  Invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected. 

S.  1036 
A  bill  to  protect  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  by  prohibiting 
coercion  in  the  solicitation  of  charitable 
contributions  and  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment secxiritles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue 
of  Hepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaemhled, 

SxcTTON  1.  It  shall  be  \mlawful  for  any 
commissioned  officer,  as  defined  in  section 
101,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  pvir- 
porting  to  act  under  his  authority  to  coerce, 
or  attempt  to  coerce,  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  invest  his  earnings  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  or  securities  issued  by 
the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  departments 
or  agencies,  or  to  make  donations  to  any 
Institution  or  cause  of  any  kind:  ProtHded, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
commissioned  officer  or  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
xmder  his  authority  from  calling  meetingx 
or  taking  any  action  appropriate  to  afford 
to  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tha 
United  States  the  opportunity  volimtarlly  to 
Invest  his  earnings  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tion or  sectirltles  Issued  by  the  United  State* 
or  any  of  its  departments  or  agencies,  or 
voluntarily  to  make  donations  to  any  Insti- 
tution or  cause  of  any  kind. 

Sxc.  2.  Any  commissioned  officer  as  defined 
in  section  101,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  acting 
or  purporting  to  act  under  his  authority  who 
willfully  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  piuUshed  as  a  court-martial 
may  direct. 

The  exhibits  presented  by  Mr.  EHvnr, 
are  as  follows: 

EXRIBIT     1 

SxixcTXD  Artclis  akd  EorroaiAia 
iFrtwn  the  AsbtvlUe  (N.C.)   Times,  July  22. 

1066] 

IMVADINO    Basio    Bights — A    Stxp    Fokwaxd. 

Two  Back 

The  government's  propenolty  for  going 
overtxjard  on  matters  relating  to  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  thoee  on  the  federal  payroll 
was  pointed  up  In  the  Senate  this  week  by 
North  Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  Ervln. 

One  of  tue  senator's  principal  targets  Is 
a  racial  classification  card  which  all  federal 
workers  have  had  to  fill  out. 

It  is  a  simple — and  silly — card  which  askM 
the  employe  to  check  whether  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican Indian,  Negro,  Oriental,  Spcmlsb  Ameri- 
can or  None  of  These. 

Its  purpose  purportedly  is  to  provide  statis- 
tics that  will  assure  that  every  individual 
gets  fair  and  equtd  treatment.  There  is  no 
argument  with  the  goal  but  there  is  doubt 
that  this  is  a  proper  tactic  to  achieve  It. 

Many  employees  have  complained  that  the 
card  is  an  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

"Why  should  an  employe  who  consider* 
himself  an  American."  Sen.  Ervln  asked,  "be 
asked  to  sit  down  with  a  questionnaire  and 
check  what  his  race  of  ancestry  might  be? 
Whose  business  U  it?" 

Besides  the  question  of  privacy  there  U 
the  question  whether  the  card  puts  new 
emphasis  on  racial  consdousness :  In  federal 
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employment,  and  another  questlob  whether 
It  will  contribute  to  rererse  dlacrlmlnatlon. 
that  U,  dlAcrlnilnatlon  against  the  "None  of 
These "  who  don't  fall  Into  any  of  the  minor- 
ity groupe. 

Listing  of  federal  employes  by  race  was 
eliminated  In  1859.  and  as  a  result  the  equal 
employment  opportunities  campaign  which 
has  been  going  on  since  1961  has  Deen  based 
on  head  counts  by  supervisors  of  those  on 
their  payrolls. 

Employment  of  Ifegroes  has  risen  sharply 
under  this  system,  but  now  a  ClTll  Serrlce 
Commission  spokesman  says  mor«  accurate 
figures  are  needed  to  hit  the  soft  spots. 

In  actual  practice  Negroes  In  many  In- 
■tancea  have  been  hired  far  out  pf  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  In  one  4lty  where 
this  Is  the  case,  agency  supervisors  asked 
Negro  leaders  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
local  results  of  the  equal  opportunity  effort. 
"No,"  they  said,  "you  have  opened  your  doors 
to  us  because  Washington  made  you,  but 
you  havent  opened  your  hearts  to  us." 

Apparently  this  type  of  dissatisfaction 
which  seems  to  linger  In  spite  of  all  that  Is 
done  Is  one  reason  for  the  new  effort  to  do 
even  more.  Government  leadeni  are  In- 
creaslngly  sensitive  to  Negro  demands,  and 
there  Is  an  unwritten  policy  that  depart- 
ment heads  must  lean  over  bftckwards  In 
their  favor  when  hiring  new  employes.  The 
other  minority  groups  are  much  smaller  in 
number  but  presrimahly  they  get  the  same 
tteatment. 

All  those  othen  whom  the  government 
chooses  to  classify  as  "None  of  These"  have 
reason  to  wonder  whether  this  means  "None 
of  These"  can  expect  equal  treatmeat  when  It 
oonxee  to  getting  a  Job  <»  a  promotion. 

Many  of  them  feel  that  not  only  has  their 
privacy  been  Invaded,  but  it  has  beeci  Invaded 
to  their  distinct  disadvantage.  Qome  Ne- 
groes, too,  are  fearful  the  information  will 
be  used  to  deny  them  fair  treatment. 

There  have  been  improvement^  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  federal  employes.  Sen. 
Krvln  said,  but  he  added,  "In  the  Interest  of 
achieving  greater  national  goals,  we  see  In- 
creasing reliance  on  methods,  Instnunents, 
and  devices  which  tend  to  Invade  basic  rights 
which  an  employe  should  enfoy  simply  be- 
cause he  resides  In  a  democracy  onder  the 
type  of  Ck>nstltutlon  which  Amerloa  has  al- 
ways boasted.  Currently,  for  every  step  for- 
ward, the  federal  government  seetns  to  be 
taking  two  steps  back." 

[Prom   the   Oreensboro    (N.C.)    Dajlly  News, 
July  29,  19M)  ! 

"A  Clocatb  o*  rmJkM" 

Since  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy's  moralfi-bustlng 
raids  on  the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  even  the  XIJS.  Army  In  the  IDSOe  com- 
pUlnts  In  that  quarter  have  been  reasonably 
rara. 

But  the  quiet  may  be  deceptive* — a  quieit 
In  which  the  privacy  and  morale  of  public 
employes  are  being  dangeroiuly  eroded. 

According  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  whose 
Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommittee 
will  soon  be  looking  into  the  matter,  "a  cli- 
mate of  fear,  apprehension  and  oofrclon"  ia 
evident. 

The  senator,  in  a  press  release,  compiled  a 
formidable  list  of  Intrusions  of  various  lands 
upon  the  privacy  of  public  employes: 

.  .  .  psychological  testing,  psychiatric  In- 
terviews, race  questionnaires,  lie  detectors, 
loyalty  oaths,  probing  personnel  forms  and 
background  investigations,  restrlotlons  on 
eonununicatlons  with  Congress,  pressure  to 
support  political  parties  Unanclally,  coercion 
to  buy  Savings  Bonds,  extensive  limitations 
on  outside  activltiee,  rules  for  speeddng  and 
wrltmg.  and  even  thinking,  form*  for  re- 
vealing personal  data  about  finances,  credi- 
tors, property  and  other  intereets. 

Undoubtedly  some  invasions  of  pflvacy  are 
necessary  evils  In  the  federal   seiMce.  de- 


plorable as  they  may  be  in  principle.  But 
quite  a  few  are  not.  They  rei>reBent  gratuir 
totu  curiosity,  prurience  In  some  cases,  all 
quite  unessential  to  a  sound  and  energetic 
public  service. 

One  particularly  vicious  abuse  of  federal 
employes  current  at  the  moment  is  the  arm- 
twisting  campaign  to  sell  federal  savings 
bonds.  T7.S.  Savings  Bonds  may  be  a  good 
buy,  but  that  is  hardly  the  point.  A  bulletin 
recently  circulated  at  Andrews  AFB  Hospital 
offered  personnel  a  pleasant  choice  among 
the  three  following  statements,  which  had 
to  be  signed  and  returned  to  a  department 
head: 

I  am  now  supporting  the  President  by  buy- 
ing U.S.  Savings  Bonds  on  an  allotment  from 
my  pay. 

I  wish  to  show  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  adding  to  my  allotment  or  by  begin- 
ning an  allotment  .  .  . 

I  do  not  accept  my  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
campaign.  I  do  .not  now  have  an  allotment 
and  I  will  not  begin  an  allotment  from  my 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 

Here,  we  see  the  government's  whip-hand 
fully  displayed  over  its  employee.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  abusee  Senator  Ervln  should 
thoroughly  examine. 

(Prom  the  Wlnston-Salen  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  July  26, 1966] 
Thx  Right  or  Puvact 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  is  right  In  ques- 
tioning whether  the  federal  government  is 
snooping  too  much  Into  the  private  lives  of 
Its  employes.  Although  federal  personnel 
practices  may  not  be  as  outrageous  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  the  trend  toward  Invasion 
of  privacy  is  moving  too  quickly  In  this 
country  and  should  be  stubbornly  resisted. 

Like  any  private  employer,  the  government 
is  entitled  to  know  certain  basic  things  about 
the  people  it  hires — about  i>ersonal  and  fam- 
ily background,  about  character  and  credit 
ratings  and  so  forth.  But,  U  Senator  Ervln  is 
correct,  some  government  agencies  are  going 
well  beyond  this  basic  information. 

In  a  recent  news  release  annoimcing  that 
his  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
bold  hearings  on  this  subject  soon,  the  Sen- 
ator listed  these  intrusions  on  public  em- 
ployes: 

"...  Psychological  testing,  psychiatric  in- 
terviews, race  questionnaires.  He  detectors, 
loyalty  oaths,  probing  personnel  forms  and 
background  Investigations,  restrictions  on 
communications  with  Congress,  presstire  to 
support  political  partiee  financially,  coercion 
to  buy  savings  bonds,  extensive  limitations 
on  outside  activities,  rules  for  speaking  and 
writing,  and  even  thinking,  forms  for  reveal- 
ing personal  de.ta  about  finances,  creditors, 
property  and  other  Interests." 

Some  of  these  things  can  be  justified  per- 
haps as  an  effort  to  aasure  that  the  govern- 
ment hires  only  stable,  trustworthy  employes 
who  have  no  conceivable  conflict  of  interest 
with  their  jobs.  But  some  seem  clearly  un- 
necessary. 

Senator  Brrin,  who  is  considerably  more  of 
a  civil  libertarian  than  his  views  on  civil 
rights  would  make  him  appear,  will  do  a 
service  for  the  country  if  be  can  determine 
In  his  hearings  just  how  far  these  intrusions 
go  and,  if  they  are  unjustified,  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  them. 

One  horrid  example  of  what  the  Senator 
wants  to  investigate  is  a  letter  recently  cir- 
culated among  employes  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  Hospital.  It  urged  workers  to 
buy  savings  bonds  and  asked  them  to  sign 
one  of  these  three  statements: 

— "1  am  now  supporting  the  President  by 
buying  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  on  an  allotment 
frtan  my  pay." 

— "I  wish  to  show  my  support  for  the 
President  by  adding  to  my  allotment  or  by 
beginning  an  allotment.  .  .  ." 


— "I  do  not  accept  my  responsibility  ^ 
support  the  President  in  this  UJ3.  SaiiM 
Bond  campaign."  ^ 

The  sooner  such  high-handed  activity  eta 
be  investigated  and  stopped,  the  better.  S 
it  is  not,  we  may  indeed  live  in  what  Sensta 
Ervln  has  predicted  will  be  "the  era  of  thi 
dossiered  man." 

[From  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  Oti 
Sentinel,  Nov.  7,  1966] 
BX7U.TING  OK  Bonds 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  the  Secretary  of  D^ 
fense.  says  that  his  department  does  nol 
condone  any  effort  to  coerce  servicemen  lata 
buying  savings  bcmds.  But  from  the  eU. 
dence  gathered  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  Cob- 
stltutional  Rights  Subcoounlttee,  it  woald 
appear  that  the  Pentagon's  words  liai  ao| 
reached  the  lower  echelons. 

More  than  200  letters  have  been  receint 
from  servicemen — or  their  wives  and  rrii^ 
tivee— complaining  about  both  subtle  «nd 
direct  pressures  exerted  to  make  men  bu| 
savings  bonds  and  even.  In  one  case,  to  osfr 
tribute  to  a  United  Fund  drive. 

One  particularly  touching  letter  came  turn 
the  mother  of  a  19-year-old  draftee  wboM 
wife  Is  pregnant.  While  th«  yoxmg  eoa|ii 
tries  to  live  on  a  private's  pay,  the  mottMi 
complained,  they  have  been  pressured  to  tni; 
bonds  with  a  large  chunk  of  that  pay.  Oth> 
er  letters  told  of  persuasive  tactics  ttut 
ranged  from  patriotic  appeals  to  threats  a( 
extra  duty  to  direct  and  specific  InstructtaH 
that  bonds  be  bought.  Letters  came  from 
all  the  services. 

Now  it  cannot  be  concluded,  of  coune, 
from  some  200  complaints  out  of  our  mt 
military  establishment,  that  such  coeretn 
is  widespread  or  is  common  on  every  mis- 
tary  post.  But  the  letters  give  strong  evi- 
dence that  some  of  this  high-pressure  sslat- 
manship  is  going  on,  whether  the  PentsgOD 
condones  it  or  not. 

Mr.  McNamara  is  no  doubt  sincere  In  ai}- 
Ing  that  the  Defenae  Department  does  ast 
approve  of  such  coercion.  But  there  will  al- 
ways be  over-zealous  leaders  in  the  servica 
willing  Uf  do  anything,  even  abuse  their  un- 
derlings, to  make  their  units  show  up  vsU 
In  a  drive  or  campaign  endorsed  by  !>! 
Boas. 

This  also  happens  In  other  govemmeat 
employment  and  in  private  business  Tit 
Boss  nxlght  not  mean  for  his  lieutenants  to 
carry  his  project  all  that  far,  but  in  th«ir 
haste  to  please  him  they  do.  And  the  oalj 
way  to  stop  it  is  for  The  Boss,  in  this  eait 
Mr.  McNamara,  to  make  it  clear  beyond 
doubt  tliat  the  arm-twisting  must  stop.  Tlut 
will  require  more  than  a  statement  issued 
in  Washington. 

[From  the  Winston  Salem  (N.C.)  Twm  Ct^ 

Sentinel.  Dec.  30.  1966) 

Om  Diminishing  Privact 

In  an  article  published  In  the  Duke  TTol- 
versity  Law  School  Quarterly,  Dr.  Wllllsai 
M.  Beaney  of  Princeton  University  predict* 
that  the  invasion  of  individual  privacy  1>J 
government  and  business  soon  will  result 
m  laws  putting  a  stop  to  It. 

Let  us  devoutly  hope  he  is  right.  For  the 
average  American  has  hardly  any  secrets  ui; 
more;  many  of  the  most  intimate  detail* 
of  his  life  are  on  file  with  his  employ*, 
his  government,  his  creditors  and  his  instff- 
ance  companies. 

Each  of  these  institutions  feela  it  nee* 
and  has  a  right  to  this  information.  It  l* 
good  btisiness.  It  is  helpful  in  imderstand- 
Ing  the  employe  or  customer.  It  Indicate! 
whether  he  is  a  good  risk  or  a  bad  ritt 
Some  of  this  information  is  legltimstely 
needed,  but  an  Increasing  amount  Is  bo^ 

Taken  all  together,  these  institutions  bsw 
a  rather  complete  doesier  on  each  dtliea 
And  If  the  present  trend  continues,  it  wffl 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  some  ag*B9 
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tte^Oet  to  do  what  the  federal  tox  collectors 
Z^axBted.  this  year:  Have  a  central,  com- 
rJSrLsed  data  bank  to  collect  everybody's 
in,ide  dope  on  every  oltlaen. 

Push  a  button  and  .  .  .  Bip  .  .  .  aU  the 
jncts  about  Joe  Blow. 

yortunataly,  the  Joe  Blows  are  beginning 
to  rebel.  They  are  making  themselves 
vg^rd  too.  in  Congress  and  perhaps  in  some 
gtftte 'legislatures.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln 
jr'i  investigaUon  of  the  federal  govern- 
nent's  harsh,  nosy  personnel  poUcies  reflects 
tbe  growing  concern  about  the  erosion  of 
privacy  rights. 

Senator  Ervin's  subcommittee  on  consti- 
tutional rights  has  tiirned  up  revealing  ex- 
»mples  of  the  intimate  Information  govern- 
nient  agencies  demand  from  their  employes 
including  questionnaires  about  sex  Ufe  and 
personal  finances.  And  even  more  shocking, 
rf  course,  is  the  evidence  of  coercion  used 
on  federal  employes  and  servicemen  in  sav- 
ings bond  drives. 

The  subcommittee's  Inquiry  coiUd  well 
iMd  to  legislation  protecting  government 
vorkers  frcan  such  abuses.  There  seems 
jbundant  evidence  that  some  legislation — 
or  perhaps  a  forceful  executive  order — is 
needed. 

But  calling  off  the  snoopers  in  private 
business  will  be  more  difficult.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
irlll  imderstandably  fear  to  tread.  Most 
businesses  feel  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
Information  they  can  get;  they  would  insist 
that  they  use  it  In  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able supervision.  It  is  good  business.  And 
ttM  only  hope  is  that  the  Joe  Blows  will. 
at  some  point,  put  their  feet  down  and  say 
their  personal  lives  beyond  a  certain  reason- 
able point  are  no  one's  business. 


IProm  the  Kinston  (N.C.)  Dally  Free  Frees, 

Aug.  16,  1966] 
arait's  Bni  ro«  Emplot«mi  Is  Signwicakt 

A  "biU  of  rights"  measure  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  federal  employees  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr., 
North  Carolina  Democrat  and  chairman  of 
the  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee. In  offering  this  significant  meas- 
ure Senator  Ervln  wrote  to  President  Johnson 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  such  action  as 
loon  as  possible. 

What  It  would  prohibit  are  the  following 
•privacy  invasions"  caused  by  outright  coer- 
cion, requirements,  requests  or  intimidation: 

1.  Race,  religion,  national  origin  question- 
naires. 3.  Indiscriminate  requirements  to 
disclose  personal  finances,  assets,  creditors 
and  property  interests  of  employees  and 
their  families.  3.  Meetings  to  indoctrinate 
employees  about  matters  unrelated  to  their 
jote.  4.  Requirements  that  employees  take 
part  m  activities  not  directly  within  tho 
scope  of  their  employment.  6.  Require- 
ments to  make  reports  about  personal  ac- 
tivities and  vmdertaktogs  not  related  to 
jobs.  6.  Attempts  to  forbid  patronizing  any 
busmesses  or  establishments.  7.  Interroga- 
tions, examinations,  psychological  or  p<dy- 
graph  teste  aimed  at  securing  data  about 
personal  relations  with  relatives,  religious 
beliefs  or  attitudes  and  conduct  with  respect 
to  sexual  matters.  8.  Coercion  to  support 
poUtical  activities  personaUy  or  financially. 
9.  Coercion  to  buy  bonds  or  to  make  con- 
tributions to  institutions  and  causes.  10. 
Interrogation  without  the  presence  of  coun- 
sti  or  other  person  of  employee's  choice. 

Apparently  these  practices  have  spread 
from  the  need  for  security  checks  on  top- 
flight officials  in  government,  but  as  Sena- 
tor Ervln  pclnta  out  they  are  not  In  keep- 
ing with  American  freedoms.  They  are  more 
totalitarian  than  democratic,  he  said. 

The  legislation  is  overdue.  Senator  Krvln 
does  well  to  put  the  freedoms  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  other  employees  in  proper  perspec- 
tlTe.  The  bill  should  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  89  th  Congress. 


[From   the   Charlotte    (N.C.)    Observer, 
Aug.  16,  1966] 
FEBsaai.  "Bnx  or  Biobts"  Nkidb) 
It  is  not  consistent  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  bewail  the  lack  of  bright,  enthiisi- 
astic  dtleens  willing  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment whUe  it  uses  poUcles  that  discour- 
age applicants  or  harass  employee. 

Numerous  reports  cite  interviews  and  ques- 
tionnaires with  unneeded  and  embarrassing 
questions  about  religion,  sex  and  personal 
relationshlpe.  Others  teU  of  employes  being 
reprimanded  for  private  actions  not  bearing 
on  their  government  work.  There  is  pressure 
to  give  to  somebody's  favorite  charity,  to 
buy  government  bonds  or  to  pay  for  tickets 
for  some  event  that  benefits  politicians. 

Not  aU  federal  agenciee  are  guilty,  but 
according  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  there  are 
enough  to  justify  a  law  setting  forth  a  "bill 
or  rights"  for  federal  employes. 

For  several  years,  Etvin's  subcommittee 
on  constitutional  rights  has  collected  com- 
plaints from  federal  employes.  Some  were 
Bent  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
others  prompted  the  committee  to  prod  the 
agency  or  even  the  Prealdent's  office  dlrecUy. 
Because  these  preaaures  brought  either  no 
response  or  too  Uttle  action,  Ervln  felt  a  "blU 
of  Rights"  was  necessary. 

His  proposal  is  drawn  to  protect  federal 
clerks,  secretaries,  accountants  and  lower- 
level  dvU  aervants  from  invasions  of  their 
privacy. 

The  bill  would,  for  example,  end  a  rule 
that  clerks  must  discloee  the  financial  hold- 
ing of  their  families.  ThU  rule  waa  first 
directed  toward  poUcy-makers  to  prevent 
oonfUct  of  interest,  but  It  has  trickled  down 
to  reach  those  whose  work  does  not  expose 
them  to  the  same  temptations. 

Political  appointees  and  career  officials 
who  make  poUcy  decisions  often  must  sacri- 
fice anonymity  and  privacy  to  larger  in- 
tweste  such  as  that  of  national  seciirlty. 
But  Sen.  Ervin's  bill  la  a  sensible  way  to 
Insulate  lower-level  employes  from  the  over- 
zealous  practices  of  their  superiors. 


[Ptom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Oct.  6,  1966] 
SUBTUC  Sdookstions? 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  la  right;  asking  govern- 
ment  workers   to   volunteer   their   off-duty 
hours  for  social  causes  smacks  too  much  of 

1964. 

The  chairman  of  tiie  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, John  W.  Macy,  acknowledges  that 
supervisors  "encourage"  federal  workers  to 
spend  their  free  time  working  with  clvU 
rights  groups  to  prepare  Negroes  for  better 
jobs.  Macy  was  teattfytng  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  subconomlttee  on 
Ervin's  proposed  bill  of  rights  for  federal 
workers. 

The  UB.  government  can  require  Ita  offi- 
cials to  enforce  employment  polidee.  It  can 
require  that  they  not  undermine  them.  But 
It  cannot  request  that  employes  lend  their 
personal  support  to  private  organizations 
whose  piirpoees  coincide  with  cvirrent  gov- 
ernment policies. 

For  the  over-enthusiastic  official,  it  Is  a 
short  step  from  merely  suggesting  to  subtly 
pressuring.  The  correctness  or  morality  of 
an  organization's  programs  Is  irrelevant.  It 
Is  a  bad  policy  open  to  too  many  abuses,  and 
It  should  be  stopped. 


[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 
Sept.  26, 1966] 

RZMXKBXB,    THE    INSIVIDUAL 

The  testimony  offered  Friday  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employes  Indicates  why  support  for 
Senator  Sam  Ervin's  "bill  of  rights"  for  fed- 
eral employes  cuts  across  so  many  party  and 
Ideological  lines. 

For  three  hours  John  F.  Grlner,  who  heads 


the  2ao,000-member  federation,  detailed  for 
Senator  Ervin's  subcommittee,  the  propagan- 
dizing, intimidation,  and  spying  activities  of 
the  federal  government.  He  dealt  in  specific 
oases.  He  hold  ot  the  Indoctrination  of  em- 
ployes on  race  relations,  world  politics  and 
other  subjects.  He  told  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department's  penchant  for  bugging 
employes'  telephones  and  firing  employes 
accused  of  but  not  convicted  of  taking  bribes. 
He  detailed  cases  of  the  IRS's  methods  of 
questioning  employes'  neighbors  atKJUt  their 
private  lives.  He  told  of  employes  of  other 
departments  being  forced  to  buy  savings 
bonds  out  of  fear  of  losing  their  jobs  If  they 
declined. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  picture.  Tet  nothing 
that  was  said  qualified  as  a  revelation.  Sen- 
ator Ervln  has  been  documenting  his  case 
against  the  government  as  an  Increasingly 
annoying  snoop  and  a  dangerous  arm-twister 
for  some  time  now.  He  wants  to  forbid  by 
law  the  use  of  race  questionnaires,  demands 
for  sweeping  financial  disclosure,  coercion 
for  participation  in  savings  bond  purchase 
drives,  and  psychologists'  tests  with  ques- 
tions on  sex,  religion,  and  family.  His  bill 
has  been  co-sponsored  by  33  senators  crossing 
the  political  spectrimi  all  the  way  from  lib- 
eral Democrat  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
to  conservative  Republican  Strom  Thurmond 
of  South  Carolina. 

This  is  as  It  shoiild  be>  At  its  best,  true 
democratic  liberalism  concerns  Itself  always 
ultimately  with  the  Uberty  of  the  individual. 
Today's  liberals  sometimes  forget  that  gov- 
ernment which  they  have  embraced  as  spon- 
sor of  the  great  social  benefits  of  the  past  30 
years,  can  be  the  Individual's  enemy  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  that  it  is  his 
friend.  And  sometimes  conservatives,  who 
Ti^nintAin  that  liberals  have  forgotten  the 
individual,  seon  more  concerned  with  him 
In  theory  than  in  practice.  In  this  Instance, 
the  best  of  the  18th  Century  liberalism  that 
imderglrds  both  political  philosophies  and 
providea  the  common  purpose  of  the  two 
parties  is  expressed  admirably  by  support 
of  the  Ervln  bill. 

For  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of 
democracy  than  its  failure  to  react  fully 
against  the  encroachments  of  government  on 
private  liberty.  Government's  need  for  se- 
cxirity  in  the  mutual  interest  must  not  be 
perverted  by  the  use  of  Big  Brother  tactics. 
The  government  that  gets  away  with  snoop- 
ing on  employes  and  coercing  them  to  think 
something  or  buy  something  will  not  be  long 
in  extending  this  treatment  to  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens, quite  likely  under  the  most  patrlotlo 
imaginable  pretense.  When  that  happens 
liberty  becomes  merely  a  bad  joke. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Ervin's  hearings 
chill  some  of  the  many  otherwise  well-bal- 
anced Americans  who  have  come  to  think  of 
government  as  an  unalloyed  good.  Govern- 
ment is  only  as  good  as  people  insist  that  It 
be.  In  Washington  and  wherever  else  our 
government  reaches  it  is  time  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Individual. 

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News.  Oct.  30. 
1966] 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  has  got  himself  a  good 
case  in  point  In  Guy  Taylor  of  Ashevllle,  a 
retired  major  and  now  a  civilian  employe  of 
the  Army  In  Ventura.  California.  The  senior 
senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been  crab- 
bing that  governmental  "Big  Brotherlsm"  la 
stifling  Individual  rights  and  Mr.  Taylor  Is 
one  who  knows  what  that  Is  all  about. 

It  seems  that  he  was  Invited  to  buy  gov- 
ernment bonds  by  his  mlUtary  employer,  an 
Infantry  colonel.  He  explained  that  he  has 
bought  many  savings  bonds  In  his  day  but 
would  not,  because  of  present  financial  prob- 
lems, buy  any  more  at  that  time.  His  em- 
ployer's response  to  this  was  to  threaten  that 
failure  to  comply  would  hurt  Taylor's  career 
and  to  hold  him  up  to  public  rldlcjile.  Mr. 
TaylcH-  dumped  the  load  of  official  documents 
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detailing  ttiis  sordid  pi«ce  o/  ann-twlitlDg  on 
Senator  Errln's  deek  and  the  Nortb  Caro- 
Unan  Is  bowling  plenty  loud  enough  for  the 
Pentagon  to  bear. 

We  continue  to  wish  the  senator  'well  In 
his  crusade  against  the  fickle  finger  of  the 
jovertimental  bureaucracy.  He  will  not  fully 
succeed,  we  are  s\ire.  Yet  ft  be  awalaens  the 
public  to  enough  cases  like  that  of  Guy 
Taylor,  he  wlU  be  performing  a  genuine  and 
unique  public  service. 


ewkl 


[Prom  the  Charlotte  (If.C.)  Newb) 
Invasion  or  Pmvact        ' 

Every  so  often  North  Carolina's  benator 
Sam  TErvin  confounds  his  liberal  detractors  by 
taking  a  position  so  ^hot  through  wi\b  solid 
sense  as  to  be  virtually  unassailable  t>y  even 
the  most  devout  of  his  critics:  and  dlsma; 
must  be  rife  among  those  who  so  regularly 
divine  Dark  Reactionary  Motives  in(  what- 
ever the  senator  happens  to  be  saying  at  the 
moment,  because  he  has  seized  himself  a  po- 
sition lately  with  which  It's  pretty  (ard  to 
disagree. 

It  all  started  when  someone  deep '  In  the 
nether  reaches  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  make  the  govern- 
ment's employment  machinery  blind  With  re- 
gard to  race  was  to  require  each  federal 
employe  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  dttalUng 
his  race  and  ancestry.  Senator  Brrin  ob- 
served that  while  the  desired  end  was  com- 
mendable, the  curious  logic  by  whicn  It  was 
being  pursued  was  leading  the  govittnment 
off  on  an  unJtiBt  sally  into  the  privacy  of  Its 
employes. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks.  Senator  S^m  htts 
spoken  out  against  some  other  questionable 
government  employment  practices.  6e  has 
criticized  the  government's  prying  Into  em- 
ployes' personal  lives  and  sex  habits,  forcing 
them  to  disclose  financial  holdings  and  debts, 
ordering  them  to  buy  VS.  savings  bodds  and 
attempting  to  dictate  the  use  of  diff-duty 
hovirs.  ' 

In  fairness  to  those  who  conceived  all  these 
devices,  it  must  be  said  that  the  end,  tn  each 
case.  Is  desirable.  The  government  has  to 
make  an  effort  to  see  that  it  employ*  with- 
out regard  to  race,  and  that  those  1%  even- 
tually hires  are  of  8o\md  mind  and  cbtracter. 
But  it  must  also  be  said  that  this  Is  another 
case  In  which  the  balance  between  eqds  and 
means  is  critical.  There  can  be  no  escuslng 
blatant  invasion  of  the  privacy  and  personal 
prerogatives  of  the  many  on  the  grounds  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  root  out  the  undesirable 
few.  The  government  Is  quite  clearly  going 
too  far.  and  Senator  Ervln  has  IntrodMced  a 
bill  to  take  legislative  cognizance  df  that 
fact.  It  deserves  serious  conslderatlao  and, 
at  least  In  Its  essence,  eventual  paasaf  e  Into 
Uw. 


fN.C.)  News  and  Ooserver, 


[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.< 

Oct.  21,  1966] 
Thz  Pbtino  Pkse&al  Etx 

BCuch  to  his  credit.  North  Carollnats  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  has  been  unrelenting  In 
his  efforts  to  root  out  Intrusions  Into  the 
private  affairs  of  federal  employes.  Every 
time  the  senator  reveals  another  Inst^ice  of 
iinwarranted  bureaucratic  snooping — and  he 
has  done  so  twice  this  week — It  becomes 
more  apparent  that  hlc  proposed  "Bill  of 
Rights"  for  federal  employes  begs  fo^  early 
approval  by  the  Congress  nert  term. 

The  latest  Incidents  concern  a  you^g  ap- 
plicant for  a  Job  with  the  National  Security 
Agency  who  was  subjected  to  a  Ue  detector 
test  and  asked,  among  other  things,  about 
his  pre-marital  sex  life;  and  a  clvUla^i  em- 
ploye the  Army  allegedly  attempted  to  coerce 
into  participating  tn  a  "voluntary"  ttvlngs 
bond  drive.  In  past  weeks.  Sen.  Ervln  has 
also  cited  Instances  of  civil  servants  being 
required  to  report  periodically  to  their 
supervtsors  aboirt  their  credit  standing^  their 
sources  of  outside  Income,  and  their  d^Ungs 
in  securities  and  real  estate. 

Certainly  security  agencies  of  the  govern- 


ment have  a  right  and  a  daty  to  determine  as 
accurately  u  possible  the  reliability  of' 
potential  employes..  But  as  Sen.  Ervln 
points  out.  this  can  be  accomplished  "with- 
out strapping  an  applicant  to  a  machine 
and  subjecting  him  to  salacious  question- 
ing." And  certainly  the  govemmant  la  ob- 
Ugated  to  see  to  it  that  its  top-level  em- 
ployes are  not  liable  to  charges  of  confiict 
of  Interest  or  financial  mismanagement.  But 
having  the  regulation  apply  to  almost  every 
clerk  and  typist  represents,  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  a  colossal  vote  of  non-confldence 
In  the  Integrity  of  over  two  and  a  hsOf  mil- 
lion citizens  who  work  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

Congress  can  quickly  reject  the  notion,  ap- 
parently held  by  some  high  in  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  that  an  Individual  surrenders 
many  of  his  civil  liberties  when  he  goes  to 
work  for  the  government.  Indeed,  if  any 
snooping  Is  called  for,  it  ought  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  officials  who  sponsor  the  unbe- 
coming, probably  unconstitutional,  practices 
Sen.  Ervln's  biU  Is  designed  to  end. 

[From  the  Waynesville  (N.C.)  Mountaineer] 
SxNAToa  Sam  s:bvin  in  Detknsz  of  Pkivact 

One  way  to  evaluate  the  fairness  of  some 
of  the  Federal  Government's  test  programs 
for  incumbent  and  prospective  employes  Is 
to  ask  whether  one  would  object  to  taking 
such  testa.    One  would,  most  emphatically. 

Certainly  would  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  Indicated  that  in  numeroiis 
instances  privacy  has  been  unduly  Invaded. 

In  a  report  Just  published  the  subcom- 
mittee clt«d  oases  of  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological tests,  including  one  that  directed 
a  woman  to  answer  670  personal  questions 
"qiUckly  and  without  any  thinking  or  de- 
liberation." 

In  the  tests,  the  report  stated,  the  ques- 
tions ran  largely  to  the  subject's  family,  sex 
life,  religion,  and  personal  habits,  inquiring 
the  number  of  times  a  week  she  prayed, 
whether  sex  entered  her  dreams,  her  belief 
or  disbelief  in  the  hereafter,  smd  whether 
some  thoughts  entering  her  mind  were  "too 
bad  to  talk  about." 

Other  questions  concerned  whether  the 
subject  was  "troubled,"  and  If  the  trouble 
was  "whether  I'm  really  In  love  .  .  .  being 
too  Inhibited  in  sex  matters  .  .  .,"  confused 
in  religious  belief,  or  differing  with  the  fam- 
ily on  religious  matters. 

In  turn.  Senator  Ervln  asked  the  State 
Department  for  a  report  on  the  type  of  in- 
formation gained  from  these  tests  to  "Justify 
such  an  Invasion  of  privacy."  The  testing 
was  necessary,  he  was  told,  to  provide  suit- 
able help  to  the  indivldttal  and  to  prote>rt 
the  Interest  of  thti  Govemment. 

In  professing  to  help  the  Individual,  the 
mind-probers  would  ask  him  to  shed  his 
individuality  In  superficial  questions  touch- 
ing the  most  profound  beliefs.  Much  of  life 
Is  an  endless  search  for  answers.  A  person's 
own  findings  might  vary  sharply  from  year  to 
year,  or  even  hour  to  hour,  and  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  would  Impale  him  Instantly 
and  forever  on  a  true-false  question.  One 
answer  that  ought  to  fit  all  categories,  it 
seems  to  us.  is :  None  of  your  business. 

Unbcst   in   tbx   Estabusbment 
Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  be  hopes  will  make  Federal 
employees  happier — or  at  least  a  little  less 
dlssatlafied — with  jovx  Jobs. 

The  supervisors  of  the  government  em- 
ployees say  they  see  no  reason  that  they 
should  be  restless,  even  though  recent  con- 
ventions of  postal  workers  and  other  em- 
ployees have  drawn  up  lists  of  grievances 
that  sound  convincing. 

As  with  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
salary  Is  only  one  reason  for  the  unrest, 
though  it  Is  an  Important  one.  More  urgent 
to  the  Federal  employees  are  their  working 


conditions  and  especially  the  prying  im^ 
their  private  lives  and  affairs  that  Is  going  oa. 

Some  of  the  grievances  referred  to  by  Senti 
tor  Ervln  concern  the  questions  that  hrt 
asked  of  people  who  are  applying  for  gorem. 
ment  Jobs.  It  has  been  said  that  while  they 
were  being  given  lie  detector  tests,  they  w«n 
asked  questions  about  their  family  aSbin. 
their  religion,  their  use  of  off-duty  time,  mi 
even  about  their  sex  life.  It  Is  hardly  miw 
prising  that  some  applicants  decided  they 
did  not  want  Federal  Jobs  and  walked  out 
of  the  testing  room. 

But  those  that  are  already  in  Federal  Jota 
have  their  troubles,  too.  Some  time  ago  ve 
protested  against  the  practice  of  trying  to 
force  government  workers  to  buy  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  and  contribute  to  s»- 
lected  charities.  So  they  do  have  reasooi 
other  than  salary  to  demand  some  improve- 
ment In  their  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conventions  of  gov- 
ernment workers  held  last  month  heard  the 
omlnoixs  word  strike  mentioned  many  times. 
We  believe  Calvin  Ooolldge  was  right  wheni 
In  breaking  the  Boston  police  strike,  he  said 
nobody  has  a  right  to  strike  against  Um 
government  or  against  the  public  safety: 
When  a  person  takes  a  government  Job,  it 
Is  understood  that  he  is  a  public  servant;  and 
as  such  he  foregoes  the  right  to  strike  that 
belongs  to  workers  in  private  business. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  strike  on  the  same  basis  as  em- 
ployees of  business  and  industry  makes  it 
necessary  that  government  workers  bSTS 
special  protection  under  the  law.  This  pro- 
tection Is  what  Senator  Ervln's  bill  wouM 
give  them.  He  has  been  Joined  by  thirty- 
three  other  senators  in  calling  for  passage  of 
this  measure.  That  kind  of  strong  si^>part 
shows  that  this  need  is  recognized. 

Even  those  supervisors  who  say  they  do  not 
know  why  their  employees  are  dissatisfied 
have  admitted  that  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  unrest.  As  one  of  them  said.  ".  .  .  we  do 
have  a  situation  where  too  many  employees 
are  becoming  impatient  and  restless,  and  w« 
wish  we  knew  what  It's  all  about.  .  .  ." 

If  these  supervisors  had  to  take  their  own 
lie  detector  test,  perhaps  they  would  know 
what  It's  all  about. 

Invitation  to  respond  has  been  sent  to 
Betty  P.  Walker,  UJ3.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Not  So  Gkntlx  Pkrsuasion 

When  the  next  session  of  Congress  begins, 
it  U  expected  that  North  Carolina's  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  will  try  again  to  stop  the 
strong-arm  tactics  used  to  force  govemmoit 
employees  to  contribute  to  local  causes  or  to 
buy  saving!  bonds. 

His  bill  got  lost  in  the  closing  days  of  tbs 
last  session,  but  we  wish  him  well  in  his  effort 
In  the  coming  months.  There  Is  continuing 
evidence  of  pressure  being  exerted  on  govern- 
ment employees  to  contribute  to  United  Ap- 
peal drives  or  to  buy  bonds  so  that  the  heads 
of  departments  can  make  a  report  showing 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  hundred  per  cent  par- 
ticipation. 

The  methods  are  in  some  cases  crude.  One 
Marine  was  told  that  he  would  have  no  more 
passes  tmtil  he  bought  at  least  one  savings 
bond.  Another  was  ordered  to  contribute  to 
the  local  United  Fund  or  lose  some  of  bU 
privileges.  The  Commandant  of  a  Navy 
School  ordered  all  men  In  the  school  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  weight  to  the  an- 
nual Federal  campaign  drive.  He  set  this 
standard  In  order  to  encourage  the  men  to 
reduce  their  weight. 

At  one  post  office  the  supervisor  stood  st 
the  time  clock  with  forms  for  all  postal 
workers  to  fill  out  giving  the  amount  of 
their  contributions  to  the  United  Given 
Fund. 

A  soldier  at  Port  Hood,  Texas  was  told  that 
If  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  bond,  be  wsi 
too  poor  to  need  a  pass  to  town.  A  retired 
officer  who  was  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
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jftjenth  Army  Corps  received  from  the  com- 
nundlng  officer  a  pay  roll  deduction  form. 
gUtady  filled  out  in  his  name  and  needing 
only  his  signature.  He  refused  to  sign  and 
,ns  immediately  fired. 

Governmental  pressure  became  official 
jt^tn  postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien 
,8iit  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
nmi  the  following  letter: • 

-Tou  should  (step  up  the  bond  drive)  by 
cjnmg  to  your  l^^y  people  again  and  em- 
ptaslzlng  in  terms  beyond  mlsunderstending 
{jjatthe  President  personally  Is  following  the 
nrogress  of  this  campaign,  and  he  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  minimum  Immediate 
goal  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  .  .  .  and  will 
be  gaOsfled  with  nothing  less  than  achieve- 
ment of  the  one  hundred  per  cent  record 
(jtablUhed  by  the  White  House." 

One  soldier  who  refused  to  buy  was  told 
to  sign  a  paper  so  worded  that  It  was  prac- 
BcsUy  a  confession  that  he  did  not  support 
the  President's  policy  In  Viet  Nam. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  strong-arm  methods  that  Senator 
Xrvln  wUl  try  to  have  prohibited  by  law.  We 
hope  his  bill  gets  the  support  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  All  of  these  causes  are  good 
ones  and  should  be  ato  c  to  be  sold  on  their 
own  merit. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem   (N.C.)    Joumai, 

Dec.  24,  19MI 
•^UT  BOND&— Ir  You  Want  To,"  Sats  Eai?iK 
(By  Lloyd  Prealar) 
WASHINGTON. — The  following  dispatch  Is 
ftom  the  November  Issue  of  The  Overseas 
Weekly,  which  circulates  among  American 
lervloemen : 

"Da  Nang,  Vietnam — Nothing  stops  a 
(ung-ho  savings  bond  salesman — not  even 
war.  And  when  a  little  gentle  persuasion 
Is  needed  to  peddle  Uncle  Sam's  promissory 
notSB,  the  Marines  are  wilUng  to  get  shot  at 
Just  to  ring  up  a  sale. 

"In  a  letter  to  the  8rd  Marine  Division's 
Srd  Regiment,  leatherneck  boss  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  W.  Walt  patted  the  unit  leaders  on 
tiM  back  for  topping  75  per  cent  participa- 
tion In  a  recent  bond  drive,  according  to  the 
Srd  Marine  Amphibious  Force  newspaper, 
Sea  Tiger. 

•'With  the  different  units  conducting  dally 
pstrols,  reported  the  paper.  Marines  were 
sway  for  days  and  sometimes  weeks.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  discourage  the  battalion 
•ergeant  major,  company  first  sergeants  and 
platoon  commanders  who  were  the  key  per- 
•onnel  in  the  drive. 

"They  went  to  forward  positions  and  in- 
tervtewed  Marines  in  fighting  holes  and  kept 
frack  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  Individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he  oould 
Invest  money  In  a  wcrthwhile  savings  pro- 
gram." 

The  story  of  Marine  leaders  chaolng  about 
the  Vietnam  war  zone  getting  mem  Xo  buy 
•avlngs  bonds  amused  The  Overseas  Weekly. 
But  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  found 
the  story  "grotesque." 

Krvin.  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  constitutional  rights,  has  been  In- 
volved In  recent  months  In  a  campaign  to 
free  federal  workers  from  what  the  senator 
considers  to  be  unwarranted  Invasions  erf 
Sielr  privacy. 

The  subcommittee's  study  led  quickly  to 
the  savings  bond  drives  within  the  military 
establishment.  Ervln  thinks  military  com- 
manders go  much  too  far  In  their  efforts  to 
persuade  their  troops  to  buy  savings  bonds. 
"It  is  a  strange  anomaly."  the  senator 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
UcNamara  last  month,  "that  we  should  re- 
hire servicemen  to  leave  their  Jobs  and 
tones  to  serve  their  country  and  then  force 
them  against  their  will  to  Invest  In  bonds 
to  support  their  own  war  effort." 
And  Ervln  said  in  the  Senate: 


(:6NGfesK!>rsrAt''fiE^MD  —  senate 
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•As  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


"1  love  the  blithe  irony  of  the  word  'volun- 
tary* which  praflxes  every  official  reference 
to  the  current  bond  drive. 

'"inxe  truth  Is  that  voluntary  savings  bond 
programs  conducted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  are  as  voluntary  as 
the  tides  of  the  seas  to  the  commands  of  the 
moon,  or— in  language  better  understood  by 
the  military — as  voluntary  as  the  response 
expected  to  the  greetings  from  the  Army  to 
draftees." 

In  the  Senate.  Ervln  told  the  story  of  Guy 
Taylor,  a  retired  Army  major  now  a  civlUan 
employe  of  the  Army  in  California.  Taylor 
decided  not  to  participate  In  an  Army  sav- 
ings bond  program  in  California. 

When  he  was  pressured  by  his  superiors 
to  buy  bonds,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  com- 
manding officer  In  the  area,  Infantry  Col. 
James  H.  Stell.  The  colonel's  reply  was 
pointed : 

"It  Is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  as  a 
member  of  the  mlUtary  establishment  one 
gives  money  to  the  Red  Cross  and  partici- 
pates  in    the    savings    bond    program,"    he 

said. 

"I  wish  to  clearly  point  out  to  you  that 
anyone  working  under  my  over-aU  super- 
vUlon  and  does  not  wish  to  comply  with  my 
desire  to  participate  In  such  a  worthwhUe 
program  is  not  a  member  of  my  team." 

Col.  Stell  then  circulated  widely  a  memo- 
randvmi  including  the  names  of  Taylor  and 
tour  other  employees  who  had  not  bought 
bonds,  ^vln  was  told  of  what  had  been 
happening  and  protested  to  McNamara  the 
"public  humUlatlon"  of  Taylor  and  the 
others. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  replying  to  Ervln's  complaint,  said 
the  Pentagon  doesn't  condone  coercion  In 
such  matters,  but  that  "there  Inevitably 
wlU  be  excess  of  zeal  and  Improper  Judg- 
ments somewhere  along  the  line  .  .  ." 

Such  explanations  as  that  do  not  satisfy 
Sen.  Brvln.  A  few  days  ago,  he  told  Morris 
he  U  thoroughly  displeased  with  the  Defense 
Department's  lack  of  concern.  Ervln  added 
that  the  constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee probably  should  quit  forwarding  to  the 
Defense  Department  the  complaints  it  re- 
ceives from  servicemen.  "The  rtsk  of  re- 
prisals is  not  worth  such  an  exercise  In 
futility."  he  said. 

But  Krvln  says  he  will  continue  to  press 
for  enactment  of  his  so-called  "bill  of  rights 
fCT  federal  employes"  to  forbid  coercion  in 
the  sale  of  savings  twnds  and  other  such 
campaigns.  It  also  would  protect  federal 
irorkers  against  such  things  as  lie  detector 
tests  and  psychological  tests  Including  ques- 
tions about  sex  and  religion. 

Largely  because  of  the  savings  bond  ac- 
tivities, the  bill  1*  likely  to  be  broadened  to 
include  ijervicemen  as  well  as  dvlllan  em- 
ployes. Ervln  has  a  letter  from  a  Charlotte 
woman  concerning  her  19-year-old  son,  a 
draftee  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

The  boy  and  his  wife  are  expecting  a  child 
In  January. 

"He  has  been  forced  to  buy  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  on  what  little  he  makes  a  month."  the 
mother  wrote.  "I  think  It  Is  outrageous  I 
They  can  hardly  live  I  They  have  a  diet  of 
beans  and  potatoes!" 
Krln  thinks  it  is  outrageous,  too. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record, 

Sept.  1,  1966] 
SoMx  SioNS  or  Rebxlliom  From  the 

Faceless  Man 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Washinoton. — Now  and  then,  climbing  the 
often  cloudy  congressional  peaks  one  devel- 
ops a  sudden  watershed  feeling.  Public 
opinion  that  had  been  running  one  way 
almost  imperceptibly  begins  to  run  another. 
A  divide  of  some  sort  has  been  croesed.  Such 
a  watershed  point  may  be  approaching  In  the 
field  of  man's  relation  to  his  government. 
Contrary  to  certain  opinions  elsewhere  In 


the  world,  Amerlcahs  in  not  an  aggressive  or 
cantankerous  people.  By  and  large,  they  are 
as  submissive  as  so  many  sheep.  Confronted 
with  official  authority,  in  almost  any  form, 
they  tell  all;  they  fUl  In  every  blank  on  the 
form;  they  are  Incapable  of  resistance.  The 
whole  system  of  income  taxation  rests  upon 
this  aspect  of  our  national  character.  _A11 
that  Is  required  Is  a  rule  or  regulation.  Few 
persons  pause  to  inquire  whether  it  is  wise, 
or  necessary,  or  foolish,  or  impertinent.  Big 
Brother  knows  best;  and  even  tf  he  doesn't 
know  best,  be  is  bigger. 

UNTHINKINO   ACQUIBSCENCX 

Within  the  government  itself,  this  docility 
has  produced  an  unthinking  acquiescence, 
untU  quite  recenUy,  to  lie  detector  tests. 
psychological  inventory  tests,  and  other  im- 
pudent inquiries  Into  the  InUmate  personal 
lives  of  federal  employes.  It  led  the  nation 
in  I960  to  accept  a  census  form  that  went  far 
beyond  the  simple  factual  enianeratlon  en- 
visioned under  the  Constitution.  About  two 
years  ago,  th«  tendency  produced  the  first 
quiet  talk  of  a  "Federal  Personal  Data  Bank." 
This  whole  trend,  to  risk  a  metaphysical 
phrase,  has  been  part  of  a  growing  attitude, 
at  the  highest  InteUectual  levels,  to  treat 
man  not  as  a  child  of  God.  but  as  a  chUd 
of  the  state.  In  this  view,  the  Individual 
becomes  a  mere  digital  entity;  he  computes 
to  a  Social  Security  number.  He  does  not 
dwell  in  a  home,  but  in  a  unit  of  housing. 
He  does  not  work;  he  produces  Tinlts  of  pro- 
duction. He  does  not  eat  or  drink;  he  ac- 
counts for  Tinlts  of  consumption.  The  sys- 
t«n  Is  faceless.  Impersonal,  anonymous. 

And  as  Vance  Packard  told  a  House  com- 
mittee the  other  day.  it  is  terrifying.  Pack- 
ard was  testifying  before  a  Commerce  sub- 
committee, headed  by  Cornelius  Gallagher  of 
New  Jersey,  which  is  Inquiring  anxiously  into 
these  vague  proposals  for  the  Human  Data 
Bank.  The  Idea  Is  for  all  the  material  on  a 
citizen,  m  all  of  the  government's  files,  to  t>e 
stored  In  the  memory  hanks  of  a  single  cen- 
tral .computer.  Within  ten  years,  It  Is 
thought,  such  dossiers  could  be  made  cur- 
rent. Then,  through  the  fantastic  process  of 
Instsint  data  retrieval,  a  simple  computer 
operation  could  print  out  the  whole  of  a 
man's  life— his  birth  date,  parentage,  school- 
ing, marriage,  service  record,  children,  in- 
come by  years,  his  Jobs,  his  home  address,  his 
applications  for  multiple  governmental  per- 
mits. 

In  fairness  to  the  government's  efficiency 
experts.  It  should  be  conceded  that  such  a 
system  certainly  would  be  efficient.  And  If 
there  were  some  way  to  "sanitize"  the  data. 
In  Gallagher's  verb.  In  order  to  strip  the 
factual  matter  of  personal  Identification,  per- 
haps a  central  data  center  could  be  a  most 
useful  tool  m  wiie  governmental  planning. 
But  neither  Packard  nor  Galiagher  Is  satisfied 
that  such  safeguanis  can  be  built  In.  Names 
do  not  compute,  but  Social  Security  numbers 
do,  and  one  identifying  nimiber  Is  enough. 

The  encouraging  thing  is  that  Gallagher's 
subcommittee  is  maintaining  a  watchf\il  eye 
on  this  bvuslness  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate, 
North  Carolina's  able  Sam  Ervln  has  been 
Joined  by  33  of  his  colleagues  In  sponsoring 
a  bill  (S.  3703)  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
government's  own  employees  from  imwar- 
ranted  Invasion.  Meanwhile,  Indications  are 
growing  that  members  of  both  houses  will 
Insist  upon  a  cool  and  critical  look  at  the 
information  forms  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  1970. 


BVIN'S  BIU. 

Ervln's  bill  would  prohibit  government 
agencies  from  prying  Into  an  employe's  race 
or  religion.  It  would  ban  indiscriminate 
requirements  for  disclosure  of  personal 
finances  and  proi>erty  ownership.  It  would 
outlaw  the  use  of  psychological  teste  to  elicit 
Information  about  an  employe's  attitude 
toward  sexual  matters.  It  would  put  an  end 
to  the  great  Washington  shakedown  game, 
by  which  many  employes  are  coerced  into 
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political  contributions  agalnat  tllelr  wUl. 
The  bill  doubtless  requires  some  refiiienients. 
In  order  to  permit  proper  pre-employment 
Investigations  In  sensitive  posts,  aqd  It  has 
been  introduced  too  late  in  tills  session  to 
have  any  hope  of  passage.  But  jts  prin- 
ciple is  sound.  J 

One  hesitates  to  be  too  optlmls^c.  The 
willingness  at  the  ordinary  Amerlcatt  citizen 
to  strip  for  examination,  at  the  dtop  of  a 
brusque  command,  cannot  be  owrstated. 
When  a  pollster  calls  on  the  telephone,  he 
answers;  when  the  questionnaire  afrives  by 
mall,  he  Alls  It  out.  The  late  Dr.  Kltisey  had 
no  trouble  finding  volunteers  to  talk  about 
their  sex  life;  his  problem  was  fighttng  them 
off. 

Yet  the  watershed  Impression  persists. 
After  years  of  submitting  quietly  to  Increas- 
ing Invasion  of  his  privacy,  the  faceless  Amer. 
lean  Is  showing  occasional  signs  of  rebellion. 
He  Is  tired  of  being  a  number,  aut  even  If 
it  does  not  compute,  be  wants  back  his  name. 

(From  the  WMhlngton  (D.O.)  Mews, 
Sept.  18.  1966] 
Aw,  CMoK,  Mact,  Taih^t  8* 
(By  John  Cramer)         | 

In  my  Uttle  white  book — the  one  Vhich  so 
nicely  matches  my  new  white  Hat — I've 
entered  many  complimentary  notations 
about  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy. 

His  over-all  record  Is  impressive,  indeed. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  In  an  excess 
of  zeal  to  make  the  Administration  and  his 
Commission  look  good,  he  gets  strangely  care- 
less with  the  facts. 

I  refer  again  to  his  strangely-defensive 
speech  to  the  Miami  Beach  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employes — a 
speech  in  which  he  sought  to  answer  exag- 
gerated reports  of  Government  employe 
"unrest." 

Along  with  B^.  Macy's  far-out  defense  of 
the  Administration's  failure  to  grtnt  pay 
comparability  to  Federal  wcx'kers,  discussed 
here  yesterday,  two  other  things  about  the 
speech  especially  Intrigued  me. 

Item  One — If  anything  prompted  "unrest" 
among  employes  in  recent  months.  It  was 
the  Administration's  brutal  pressiue  cam- 
paign to  force  them  to  buy  U.S.  Bavlngs 
Bonds. 

BXFXBXKCS 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Macy  made  passing  ref- 
erence to  this  campaign,  and  of  it  said: 

"We  have  found  mistakes,  and  thfy  have 
been  Immediately  corrected." 

Well,  I  disagree.  I  say  that  statement  sim- 
ply isn't  true. 

The  ugly  nature  of  the  Savings  Boad  drive 
was  reported  at  length  in  this  coluikin  and 
others  over  t.  period  of  several  weeks.  But 
the  brutal  pressures  continued.  It  wasn't 
until  the  very  ezul  of  the  campaign  that 
Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien,  the  drive 
chairman,  took  cognizance  of  the  complaints 
and  Issued  a  warning  against  coercion. 

It  came  so  late  as  to  be  almost  meaning- 
less. The  damage  had  been  done.  The  basic 
mistake  was  not  corrected,  as  Mr,  Macy 
alleges,  and  the  tardy  effort  to  correct  It 
definitely  was  NOT  an  "immediate"  effort. 

Item  Two — Mr.  Macy  made  referencs  to  the 
Coounlsslon's  much-resented  minority-status 
questionnaire  to  Federal  workers.  Person- 
ally. I  continue  to  suspect  that  mucl^  of  the 
resentment  Is  racist-motivated.  But  some 
of  it.  beyond  any  doubt,  springs  from  em- 
ployes who  honestly  regard  the  qitestion- 
naire  as  an  Invasion  of  privacy  .  .  ,.  from 
others  who  resent  the  piressure  tactic^  which 
Booompanied  it. 
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Mr.  Macy  told  the  NFFE  that  CSC  regula- 
tions controlling  the  questionnaire  are 
"mandatory  and  unequivocal." 

Among  other  things  he  said.  It's  "manda- 


tory and  imequlvocal"  that  the  filling  out  of 
the  questionnaires  by  employes  be  "volun- 
tary" .  .  .  and  that  it  be  handled  In  complete 
privacy  with  the  employe's  Identity  com- 
pletely protected,  and  the  questionnaire  itself 
submitted  by  "confidential  envelope." 

Then  be  added: 

"We  have  not  received  complaints  that 
these  controls  have  been  violated." 

I  find  this  statement  utterly  incredible. 
There's  no  possible  way  Mr.  Macy  can  square 
It  with  the  facts. 

He  can  Ignore,  if  he  pleases,  the  several 
complaints  of  questionnaire  coercion  on  em- 
ployes reported  in  this  column  and  else- 
where. 

But  he  can't  possibly  ignore  the  numerous 
and  specific  complaints  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
(D.,  N.C.),  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee. 

SXNATOB   XRVnf 

On  May  34.  for  example.  Sen.  Brvin  wrote 
Mr.  Macy  charging  that  both  State  and  Ag- 
riculture Department  were  handling  the 
questionnaires  in  ways  which  made  employe 
participation  anything  but  "voluntary." 

And  on  June  18,  in  a  major  Senate  speech, 
Sen.  Ervtn  cited  more  examples  of  coercion. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Maoy's  claim  that  sign- 
ing of  the  questionnaire  is  "voluntary"  was 
a  "euphemism"  .  .  .  said  that  contentions 
that  employe  privacy  is  protected  "are  fust 
not  so"  .  .  .  said  that  Agriciilture  employes, 
for  instance,  "found  nothing  voluntary"  .  .  . 
nothing  anonymous"  about  the  question- 
naires. 

Yet  Mr.  Idacy  blandly  asserts  there  have 
been  no  complaints.    I  Just  don't  get  it. 

HATS  BILL  TABLXD 

In  executive  session  yesterday,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to  ta- 
ble— in  effect,  postpone  action  on — the  con- 
troversial Hays  bill. 

This  is  the  one  which  would  bring  Civil 
Service  employes  of  State  Department, 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
United  States  Information  Agency  under  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system,  with  Its 
arbitrary  "selection  out"  procedures. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.O.)    Daily  News. 

Oct.  10, 1966] 

BCact's  Wobds  Don't  BCatcr  Hib  Duds 

(By  John  Cramer) 

What  John  Macy  says  continues  to  conflict 
strangely  with  what  John  Macy  does. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  says  he's  a 
real  big  man  for  protecting  Federal  employe 
rights. 

The  record,  however,  and  I'm  going  to  clt« 
It — says  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Macy  says  he  and  the  Administration 
"are  funy  committed  to  the  obJecUve  that 
Federal  employes  should  be  protected  In 
the  enjoyment  of  their  Constitutional  and 
other  rights.  We,  too,  seek  the  proper  and 
full  observance  of  all  employe  rights,  in- 
cluding the  valued  right  to  privacy." 

Off  this,  Mr.  Macy  argues  that  there's  no 
need  whatever  for  legislation  by  Sen, 
Sam  Ervln  (D..  N.C.)  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  chairman,  and  34  co- 
sponsors  to  protect  Oovemment  workers 
against  the  managerial  aberrations  of  eager- 
beaver  superiors. 

In  effect,  he  says  that  Big  Daddy  has  a 
heart  of  gold,  and  will  make  everjrthlng  turn 
out  nice — nice  if  we  Jxist  dont  saddle  him 
and  Big  Brother  with  nasty  old  laws  to  re- 
strain their  ever-Iovlng  determination  to  do 
good. 

Now  what  Mr.  Macy  says  has  been  said  in 
various  forms  by  all  of  his  predecessors.  To- 
day's situation  Is  different  only  because  of 
the  go-go  approach  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, amplified  by  Mr.  Macy's  occasionally- 
extravagant  enthusiasm  for  various  Pet 
Projects. 
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The  record  says  that  employe  rights  ta, 
variably  suffer  when  they  come  in  conffle* 
with  these  projects.  The  record  strongly  to. 
dlcates  that  the  Ervln  bill  is  Just  as  neccsitn 
as  the  Senator  contends. 

Now  Mr.  Macy  isn't  a  new  boy  in  town. 
He  grew  up  In  the  Government  personiMi 
business  .  .  .  hit  most  of  the  rungs  on  tb* 
way  to  his  present  eminence.  There  Isn't  i 
guy  around  better  quaUfled  to  predict  ]u>t 
a  new  Commission  regulation  will  be  intsr. 
preted  (or  mis-interpreted)  by  OovemnsBt 
managers. 

So  let's  look  at  the  record.  Let's  see  bat 
the  things  Mr.  Macy  does  square  with  tbt 
things  Mr.  Macy  says. 

Take  first  Mr.  Macy's  controversial  cen- 
sus of  minority  group  employees  in  Govern, 
ment.  It  had  the  laudable  (I  think)  ob- 
jective of  Identifying  Federal  units  which 
have  been  slow  to  take  a  hand  in  the  equsi 
opportunity  drive.  In  it,  employes  wen 
asked  to  fill  out  cards  stating  their  race  and 
national  origin. 

Now  Commission  regulations  said  that  psr- 
tldpatlon  In  the  census  was  supposed  to  bt 
"voluntary."  This  was  a  gesture— but  only 
a  gesture — towards  protecting  employe  righto. 
Out  of  his  long  experience,  Mr.  Macy  might 
well  have  anticipated  that  over-zealous  Oor- 
eminent  managers,  anxious  to  prove  thdr 
devotion  to  equal  opportunity,  would  pres- 
sure and  coerce  employees  for  100  per  ctot 
participation. 

He  might  have  anticipated  this,  and  ht 
might  have  written  into  his  regulations  spe- 
cific prohibitions  against  the  kinds  of  ptfs- 
sure  which  inevitably  developed. 

He  didn't.  Very  obviously,  his  enthuslssn 
for  a  Pet  Program  outweighed  his  comnUt- 
ment  to  employe  rights. 

Or  take  for  No.  3  the  Commission's  Feb. 
34,  1966,  directive  which  told  agencies,  to 
command  language,  that  they  "shall  par- 
ticipate in  community  programs  in  sunxxt 
of  equal  opportunity." 

The  Commlsalon  could  not  legally  com- 
mand employes  to  undertake  after-houn 
activities,  however,  worthy.  So  it  direetsd 
Its  command  to  "agencies"  in  the  ail-too- 
obvious  eq;>ectatlon  that  the  agencies  would 
find  ways  to  bring  pressure  on  employes. 
The  agencies  did. 

According  to  Senate  Subcommittee  people, 
at  least  two  Internal  Revenue  dlstrloti 
seized  on  tentative,  not-even-offlclal  Trea^ 
ury  regulation  as  an  excuse  to  require  em- 
ployes to  report  participation  in  community 
programs,  including  those  aimed  at  loetl 
(q>en-houslng  laws. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission  (not  Msil- 
time  Admintotratlon  as  I  erroneously  re- 
ported earlier)  likewise  called  on  its  em- 
ployes for  participation  reports. 

The  point  is  that  if  Mr.  Macy's  devotion 
to  employe  rights  is  what  he  claims,  bH 
Feb.  24  directive  would  have  Included  safe- 
guards to  protect  employes  against  sueb 
pressures. 

Take  few  No.  3  the  business  of  chartt} 
drives  in  Federal  agencies.  Annually,  they 
produce  a  sickening  orgy  of  arm-twisting 
which  leaves  the  great  majority  of  contrib- 
utors to  sweet  charity  feeling  very  unchari- 
table about  the  whole  thing. 

The  regulations  controlling  these  drivsi 

pay   lip  service    to   employe   rights   with  i 

pious  declaration  for  "true  voluntary  giving." 

But  nowhere  do  they  provide  prohibitiooi 

against  the  all-too-famlliar  coercion. 

Finally,  take  the  recent  incredlbly-bmttl 
Savings  Bond  drive  in  Federal  agencies.  Mr. 
Macy,  it's  tr\ie,  did  not  personally  direst 
that  drive. 

But  were  he  the  big  employe  rights  mas 
he   claims,   the  mlebook   along   ago  would 
have  been  revised  to  make  the  Bond  drlK 
excesses  Impossible. 
That's  what  the  record  says. 
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ffwm  the  Washington   (D.C.)   DaUy  News, 
'  Oct.  14.  1968] 

Tbzbx's  Always  "Bzo  Bsotkkr" 


(By  John  Cramer) 

OlvU  Service  Commission  wants  to  know 
ffm  and  more  about  the  people  who  make 
gp  tbe  Federal  service — and  has  a  big  new, 
l)ut  still  tentative,  project  afoot  to  find  out 
«n  awful  lot  more. 

Its  project  would  vastly  expand  the  al- 
iMdy-large  volume  of  statistical  information 
K  collects  from  Federal  agencies  about  UJ3. 
workers. 

This  Information  would  help  the  Commls- 
ilon  and  tbe  agencies  to  do  a  much  better 
job  of  managing  the  Federal  work  force. 
ODinmlsslon  officials  make  an  excellent  case 
to  support  the  theory. 

rxAX 

There  are  others,  however,  who  fear  the 
Commission  project  as  Big  Brotherlsm.  They 
(uspect  it  will  lead  to  abuses  sooner  or  later. 
They  are  unwilling  to  trust  Conunlsslon  as- 
lurances  that  abuses  are  unimaginable. 

They  take  a  show-me  attitude — and,  so 
f»r,  the  Commission  hasn't  shown  them. 

Here's  what  the  tentative  project  involved. 

For  several  years  the  Commission  has  had 
I  tfansgement  Information  System  based  on 
itetlatlcs  detailing  the  backgrounds  and  work 
histories  of  a  10  per  cent  sample  of  Federal 
employes — all  those  whose  Social  Security 
numbers  In  the  digits  06. 

TTie  proposed  new  system  calls  for  100  per 
cent  coverage  of  all  employes  above  Classified 
Grade  aS-6  and  Its  equivalent — and  would 
greatly  expand  the  range  of  information  col- 
lected. 

It  further  proposes  that  this  information 
be  put  into  a  computer  system,  with  Indl- 
Tldual  records  for  each  individual  employe. 

AVAOABLK 

Bight  here,  it  should  be  noted  that,  with 
CBS  exception,  all  of  the  information  the 
Commission  proposes  to  collect  already  is 
available  in  agency  files — and  to  some  extent 
to  CSC'e  own  files. 

The  Commission  merely  would  centralise — 
and  computerize — It. 

The  one  exception.  In  the  tentative  plan, 
li  a  proposal — certain  to  be  controversial — 
for  mandatory  Inclusion  of  "racial  Mlgln" 
to  each  employe's  record. 

It  also  should  be  noted  here  that  the  In- 
(onnation  planned  for  the  computer  system 
jrouW  be  factual,  objective,  matter-of-reoord 
ituff — age,  education,  hiring  date,  transfers, 
promotions,  used  and  unused  occupational 
specialties,  sick  and  annual  leave  records, 
etc.  The  Itot,  especially  with  the  proposed 
additions,  gets  to  be  an  extremely  long  one. 

Supervisor  evaluations  of  employes — per- 
formance ratings — for  example — would  not 
be  fed  into  the  computer. 

GIMUICK 

On  the  other  hand,  although  It's  not  part 
of  the  formal  proposal,  there's  some  Commis- 
sion thought  that  the  computer  system  even- 
tually should  Include  a  "locator"  gimmick  to 
tell  agencies  where  security  investigation 
reports  on  employes  may  be  fotind.  In  prac- 
tice, they're  scattered  all  across  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  one  possibility  which  raises  the 
hackles  of  those  who  fear  Big  Brotherlsm. 

Oommlsslon  officials  say  the  present  10  per 
cent  samples  are  jiist  too  small  to  give  man- 
•gement  much  of  the  Information  It  needs. 
Jbr  example,  the  sampling  system  can't  accu- 
rately tell  managers  the  quit  rate  of  GS-18 
physical  scientists — a  seemingly  minor  sta- 
tJstlo — but  one  which  could  become  Impor- 
tMt  In  Government  manpower  forecasts. 

Tl»e  proposed  new  system,  by  contrast, 
could  produce  an  almost- instantaneous  an- 
«*w,  refined  if  necessary  by  agencies,  by 
■<«■  by  proportions  of  men  and  women,  or  by 
•hose  with  doctorates  or  lesser  degrees — and 
In  numerous  other  ways. 


CSC  offlclaU  say  the  proposed  system 
would  provide: 

More  information. 

Faster  information. 

Information  tailored  much  more  precUely 
to  management  needs. 

They  also  see  the  new  system  working  as  a 
potential  "sklU  bank"  to  help  new  agencies 
or  understaffed  agencies  find  needed  person- 
nel which  perhaps  to  under-utilized  In  other 
agencies. 

But  still  there's  Big  Brother. 

vicmcs 

And  still  the  determination  of  all  of  us  la 
not  to  be  "computerized"  .  .  .  not  to  become 
prisoners,  (and  perhaps  eventually  the  vic- 
tims) of  an  electronic  system  spewing  out 
"data"  which  may  be  Incorrect  but  never 
corrected. 

And  still  the  fear  that  "data"  obtained  for 
an  ostensible  good  purpose  today  may  be  per- 
verted to  an  entirely  different  purpose  tomor- 
row— by  an  over-zealous  or  corrupt  Adminis- 
tration ...  by  unscrupulous  individuals  .  .  . 
or  simply  by  Indiscreet  disdoeiu^  of  matters 
confidentlaL 

Mr.  John  Macy's  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  yet  to  dtoplay  a  proper  understanding 
of  these  fears. 

They  are,  however,  legitimate  fears,  with 
implications  much  broader  than  the  paltry 
matter  of  more  statUtical  information  for 
bureaucrats.  -   -  . 

[From  the  Washington   (D.O.)    DaUy  News, 

Oct.  37,    1966] 

Equal  Opfobtcnttt  n»  Rxviaiax 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Here's  another  vmf  ortunate  example  of  dto- 
crlmlnation  In  reverse  In  the  Admlntotratlon's 
Equal  Opportunity  program  to  place  more 
Negroes  In  Government  Jobs. 

Unfortunate — because  It  offers  Just  the 
sort  of  ammunition  they  want  to  those  who 
would  like  to  see  the  program  faU. 

Like  an  earlier  Air  Force  example  cited 
here  Monday,  thto  one  comes  from  Oklahoma 
City — Specifically  from  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  Aeronautical  Center  there,  with  its 
more  than  3600  employes. 

COAL 

In  an  Aug.  18  memo  to  all  division  chiefs, 
the  Center's  personnel  officer  said  It  was  the 
Center's  goal  to  achieve  "a  minority  group 
employment  ratio  that  Is  In  balance  with 
the  employable  minority  group  population  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  metropolitan  area. 

"Tot  Negro  employment,  thto  ratio  Is  es- 
tablished at  10  per  cent  of  permanent  f\ill- 
time  positions.  Further,  that  the  10  per 
cent  of  full-time  positions  to  to  be  distributed 
by  grade  level,  occupation,  and  organiza- 
tional stnicture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elimi- 
nate any  discrimination  or  even  appefj^nce 
of  discriminatory  employment  practices." 

Here,  of  course,  is  an  out  and  out  quota 
system  for  Negro  employment  ...  a  system 
completely  at  odds  with  the  merit  concept 
of  the  Federal  service  .  .  .  and  the  one  thing, 
above  all  others,  that  the  Admintotratlon 
simply  does  not  want  as  part  of  Its  Equal 
Opportunity  program. 

NOT  CONTXNT 

The  FAA  people,  however,  weren't  content 
with  spelling  out  a  general  goal. 

Three  pages  of  thrtx  directive  were  devoted 
to  spelling  out.  in  minutest  detail.  June, 
1967,  Negro  employment  goato  for  each  of  the 
Center's  major  units. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  of  these  units — 
the  Office  of  the  Director  and  Staff  Divisions 
and  Offices. 

It  was  told  that  It  has  537  employes  now. 
Including  40  Negroes  for  7.67  per  cent  of  Its 
total.  By  next  June  30,  it  was  told.  It  must 
have  53  Negroes,  an  Uusrease  of  13,  for  a 
new  percentage  of  10. 

But  even  that  w»«n't  all.  The  xinlt  also 
told: 


"Of  the  Increase  of  13  Negroes,  emphasto 
will  be  given  to  the  placement  of  one  or 
more  in  each  of  the  following  occupations: 
auditor  accoimtant,  employe  development, 
personnel  staffing  specialist,  position  classi- 
fication, management  analyst.  Industrial  en- 
gineer, budget  analyst. 

"In  addition,  and  within  the  13  Increases, 
at  least  8  to  be  placed  In  the  Admlntotratlve 
Services  Division,  with  at  least  1  of  the  3  to 
be  at  the  G8-7  level  or  higher." 

Similar  Instructions,  In  similar  detail,  were 
given  to  all  other  organizational  units  of  the 
Center 

Several  other  things  about  the  FAA  direc- 
tive are  highly  questionable.  Ill  cite  only 
a  couple: 

No.  1— A  sentence  saying  that  "predojnl- 
nantly  minority  member  colleges  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  charactertotlcs  of  the  queetlons 
m  several  portions  of  the  Federal  Service  En- 
trance Examination  without  compromising 
a  specific  examination." 

My  Comment:  Nothing  wrong  with  this — 
provided  the  same  information  to  given  to 
students  of  predominantly  white  colleges. 
The  phrasing  of  the  FAA  document  would 
seem  to  imply  something  different. 

No.  S — A  sentence  directing  division  chiefs 
to  "Utilize  the  recently  eetabltohed  Civil 
Service  Commission  hiring  authority  relat- 
ing to  bringing  under-privileged  youths  Into 
temporary  Federal  service  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  providing  extended  tenure  fc* 
negroes  (my  emphasto)  leading  to  possibly 
full  competitive  appointment.  (My  com- 
ment: If  I  read  It  right,  FAA  here  proposes, 
right  out  loud,  to  stretch  the  rules — on  be- 
half of  Negroes  but  not  on  behalf  of  other 
under-privileged) . 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Nov.  3,  1966] 

Pexpino  Toau  Kxep  Right  om  PospiNa 
(By  John  Cramer) 

The  bureaucratic  Peeping  Toms  keep  right 
on  peeping  .  .  .  keep  right  on  prying  Into 
the  private  lives  of  Federal  employes  and  all 
others  within  the  range  of  their  slimy 
curiosity. 

For  instance,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  headed  by  Sen.  Sam, 
Brvin  (D.,  N.C.) ,  has  discovered  that  many 
Federal  job  appllcanto  and  Federal  Job 
holders  are  being  asked  to  lUl  out  something 
called  Standard  Government  Form  No.  89 
which  asks  questions  such  as : 

"Have  you  ever  had  or  have  you  now: 

"Frequent  or  terrifying  nightmares? 

"Depression  or  excessive  worry? 

"Bed  wetting? 

"Nervous  trouble  of  any  sort? 

"Homosexual  tendenrJes?" 

■uimus 

Those  filling  out  form  89  atoo  have  asked 
have  they  ever  "attempted  suicide." 

They  are  asked  whether  their  father*, 
mothers,  spouses,  brothers  and  stoters,  or 
children  ever  had  syphllto  or  whether  they 
were  insane  or  committed  suicide. 

They  also  are  aslud  whether  their  relatives 
ever  had  "hives". 

And  Form  89  has  a  special  section  for 
"females  only."  One  question:  "Have  you 
ever  been  pregnant?"  Plus  no  less  than 
seven  questions  about  the  Individual's  men- 
strual periods. 

Standard  Form  89,  as  you  might  suspect, 
to  a  medical  htotory  form. 

The  sub-committee,  howev«',  says  It  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  agencies 
the  completed  forms  are  not  going  to  agency 
Medical  Offices,  where,  presumably  Uiey 
would  be  treated  as  private  communica- 
tions to  a  physician,  but  going  Instead  to 
agency  Personnel  Offices,  where  they  are 
available  to  far  too  many  peepers. 


Sub-casnmlttee  sources  say  they  have  been 
told  Form  89  to  being  used  as  a  standard 
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questloimAlr«  tor  Job  8«eken  (and  employes 
•ubjact  to  physical  exams)  at  Hovtslng  and 
Urban  Affairs  Department,  Library  of  Oon- 
gresa.  Small  Bxislness  Admlnlatratlon,  Na- 
tional Secxirlty  Agency,  and.  tlxey  s«spect,  la 
several  other  agenclea 

They  also  say  that  military  ageoolea  rou- 
tinely use  It  aa  a  medical  htatory.form  for 
military  personnel;  that  PubUe  Health 
Service  routinely  twea  It  for  clvUla©  Federal 
employes  as8lg:ned  to  It  for  pby^cal  and 
mental  examination. 

(In  the  case  of  these  agencies,  thiere's  rea- 
son to  believe  that — at  least — the  ()ompleted 
iorms  are  bandied  as  oonfldentlat  medical 
documents) . 

Civil  Service  Commission  offlclala  say: 

That  Form  89  never  was  lntende4  'for  gen- 
eral use,  and  especially  not  for  ge&eral  use 
among  Federal  civilian  employees  and  job 
applicants. 

That  It  was  designed  (back  In  l^SO)  as  a 
form  for  use  of  patients  In  Ooyemment 
boepltals.  j 

That  they  are  at  loss  to  explal|t  bow  It 
may  have  crept  Into  general  use  tD  the  ex- 
tent the  Sub-committee  claims.        , 

That  they  have  been  aware  for  the  past 
five  weeks  of  complaints  about  the  fbrm  from 
clvlUan  employes.  j 

That  they  want  to  "get  all  the  facts  first". 
but  are  prepared  to  order  agencloB  to  dis- 
continue using  Form  89  except  lb  special 
circumstances. 

Commission  ofllclals  agree.  In  general,  that 
many  of  the  questions  on  the  ^orm  are 
prlvacy-Lnvadlng;  that  many  should  not  be 
asked  except  In  the  context  of  special  med- 
ical circumstances. 

How  Form  89  came  Into  widespread  use  is 
something  of  a  mystery. 

The  Commission  requires  aU  Federal  Job 
applicants  to  submit  a  Standard  Form  78 
(Certlflcaje  of  Medical  Examination)  which 
Is  an  entirety  different  document  frfom  Form 
89. 

On  Form  78.  the  Job  applicant  1»  required 
to  state  and  give  his  understanding  of  the 
details  of  any  physical  disability.  Then  a 
physician  fills  out  his  general  findltigs  as  to 
the  Individual's  general  physical   condition. 

This  Is  the  only  medical  history  torm  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Commission. 

On  the  other  band,  CSC  officials  i  say  they 
assume  that  some  agenclea  ''may"  have  been 
given  permission  to  use  the  much  more  de- 
tailed— and  thoroly  ob)ecttonable-~<Porm  89. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  peed  first 
la  more  answers  from  the  Commission. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Nov.  11.  1966) 

How  Aaomr  That  PKxrtKa.  M>.  Mact? 
(By  John  Cramer)        ' 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D..  N.C.) ,  chalrmtm  of  the 
ConstltuUonal  Rights  Sub-coounlttee,  has 
called  on  Civil  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man John  Biacy  for  a  full  report  on  alleged 
abuses — by  bureaucratic  Peeping  Toms — of 
■omettaing  called  Oovemment  Standard 
Form  89. 

Hie  Sub-oocunlttee  says  it  has  informa- 
tion that  Form  89,  a  detailed  find  deeply- 
jMTlng  medical  history  report.  Is  being  used 
by  some  agencies  to  ask  Federal  Job  appli- 
cants and  Federal  employes  such  questions 
as: 

"Have  you  ever  been  pregnant? 

"Do  you  have  homosexual  tendencies? 

"Your  age  at  onset  of  menstruation? 

"niate  of  yottr  last  (menstrual)  period?" 

T^e  Bub-commlttee  say«  It  has  been  told 
that  some  Federal  agencies.  Including  the 
tstg,  new  I}epartment  of  Housing  aad  Urban 
Development,  National  Security  Agency, 
Library  of  Congrees,  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  using  Foroi  89  as  a 
substitute  for  Oovemmerrt's  standard  phys- 
ical examination  foczn.  wblch  Is  something 
BQtlrely  different.  j>,  7;i.~:ii 

It.    '.'S    .'■ 


UUUUCD 

The  latter  Is  Form  78,  a  report  of  the  rtia- 
tlvcly-lnnocuous  physical  exam  required  of 
people  being  appointed  to  Government  Jobs. 

Little  about  Form  78  Is  objectionable. 
Many  things  about  Form  89  are  completely 
outrageous — when  It's  extended  to  general 
use.  as  apparently  some  agencies  are  doing. 

Sen.  Ervln  has  been  fighting  the  battle 
against  Invasions  of  Federal  employe  privacy 
by  their  agencies.  He  has  a  strongly-sup- 
ported bUl  to  set  up  a  "bUl  of  rights"  to  pro- 
tect them  against  such  Invasions. 

The  Administration,  spearheaded  by  Chair- 
man Macy,  has  gone  all  out  to  oppose  It. 

So  Sen.  Ervln  has  asked  Mr.  Macy  some 
very  pertinent  questions.  -  -  ■  i 

poDms  OUT 

In  a  Nov.  7  letter,  be  pointed  out  that  this 
"far-fetched  questionnaire"  (Form  89)  asks: 
"Have  you  ever  worn  glasses,  stuttered  cff 
stammered,  soaking  sweats,  cramps  In  your 
legs,  been  a  sleep  walker,  recent  gain  or  loss 
of  weight,  loss  of  toe,  homosexual  tendencies, 
been  pregnant,  age  at  onset  of  menstruation, 
duration  of  periods,  fits,  car,  train,  sea  or  air 
sickness,  frequent  troubles  sleeping,  frequent 
or  terrifying  nightmares,  depression  or  exces- 
sive worry,  bed  wetting,  nervous  troiible  of 
any  sort." 

Sen.  Ervln  told  Chalnnan  Macy: 

"Beyond  any  doubt  the  form  Is  an  Invasion 
of  not  only  the  Individual  employe's  privacy, 
but  that  of  members  of  his  family.  For 
Instance,  whether  her  sister  ever  bad 
syphilis,  or  her  mother  had  hives,  or  her 
brother  committed  suicide  Is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the 
suitability  of  a  secretary  at  the  Library  of 
Congress." 

Sen.  Ervln  also  asked : 

Which  agencies  are  authorised  to  use  Form 
89? 

Which  actually  do  use  it? 

Who  authorized  them  to  tm«  It? 

Is  completion  of  the  form  voluntary?  Or 
can  failure  (or  refusal)  to  o<MnpIete  It  weigh 
against  the  Individual? 

What  are  the  controls  for  preserving  the 
eonlWence  of  the  completed  form?  (The 
Subcommittee  says  It  has  Information  that 
many  completed  forms  are  going  Into  agency 
Personnel  Offices,  where  they're  relatively 
open  to  peepers) . 

How  does  the  Commission  police  use  of 
the  form?  r^,, 

What  officials  (security,  medical,  of  ad- 
ministrative)  have  access  to  It? 

Sen.  Ervln  anxiously  Is  awaiting  the  Macy 
answers.    So  am  I. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Dec.  22.  1966] 

Who  Is  Mk.  Moiimzs  Foounof 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Here's  one  more  proof — do  we  really  need 
more?— of  the  crying  need  for  "bill  of  rights" 
for  Federal  employes  proposed  by  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln  (D.,  N.C),  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Sub-committee,  and  36  other 
Senators. 

It  comes  from  a  recent  exchange  of  letters 
between  Sen.  Ervln  and  Assistant  Difense 
Secretary  Thomas  D.  Morris. 

For  openers.  Mr.  Ervln  wrote  Mr.  Morris 
protesting  coercion  of  Defense  civilian  aua 
military  people  In  charity  drives  and  Savings 
Bonds  campaigiu. 

PACK  17 

Mr,  Morris  replied — like  five  weeks  later — 
with  a  highly-bureaucratic  epistle  which 
said,  In  all  effect,  that  there  was  no  real 
problem  because  Page  17  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman's  1961  "Manual  on 
Pund-Ralslng  Within  the  Federal  Service" 
took  care  of  everything. 

Now  Federal  employes  in  Washington  are 
all-too-famlUar  with  the  annual  arm-twist- 


ing which  accompanies  Olvers  Fund  drlm, 
And  Oovemment  people  everywhere— oiiij. 
tary  and  civilian — stiU  retain  rankling  mm. 
orles  of  the  outrageously-brutal  1966  Savlnfi 
Bond  campaign  headed  by  Postmaster  den. 
eral  Lawrence  O'Brien. 

They  know  that  arm-twisting  and  brvM 
preosuree  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  i^ 
ceptlon.  ,, 

Mr.  Morris,  however,  apparently  lives  h 
a  dreamworld  where  such  things  don't  luf- 
pen. 

They  don't  happen,  his  letter  to  Sen.  Krla 
ImpUed,  because  Page  17  forbids  them. 

He  described  a  key  excerpt  from  Page  17 
as  "a  strongly  worded  directive  to  proiutit 
coercion."  He  pointed  out  that  Page  n, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Chairman's  Man- 
ual,  is  Included,  in  toto.  In  Defense  charts- 
drive  regulations. 

He  said  that  Page  17,  altho  not  speclflcsll; 
directed  at  Savings  Bonds  campaigns,  «]>. 
piles,  "with  equal  weight",  to  them. 

Mr.  Morris  made  only  two  concessions. 

For  one,  he  conceded  there  might  be  "«• 
cess  of  zeal  and  Improper  Judgment"  In  u 
organization  as  big  as  Defense  Department 

For  another,  be  said,  Defense  "hag  not 
and  will  not"  tolerate  coercion  in  cbarlt; 
and  Savings  Bond  campaigns. 

OWN  UNrr 

Mr.  Morris  may  have  been  fooling  hlmieK 
with  this  last  statement.  He  certainly  wacnt 
fooUng  the  several  million  civilian  and  mitt* 
tary  who  know  that  coercion  Is  a  way  at 
life  In  almost  every  Defense  unit,  Incliulliii 
probably  Mr.  Morris'  own  unit. 
;  And  he  certainly  wasn't  fooling  Sen.  Enpln. 

Here  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  interesttof 
to  know  If  Mr.  Morris'  own  employes  dared 
fall  short  of  their  quotas  In  the  1966  QlTtn 
Fund  and  Bond  drives.  .  .  . 

Anyway,  the  man  Is  quite  correct  in  sty- 
Ing  Page  17  does  forbid  coercion.  AmoDf 
other  things  It  says : 

"Any  practice  that  Involves  compulrfaa, 
ooeroloo,  or  reprisal  directed  at  the  tndlvKhiil 
serviceman  or  civilian  employe  because  «< 
the  size  of  his  contribution  or  his  failure  K 
contribute  has  no  place  In  the  Federal  pro- 
grsim.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral offices  and  InstallatlonB  to  see  that  man- 
agement  and  supervisory  personnel  are  a- 
pressly  Informed  of  the  President's  poUcy.' 

The  only  trouble  with  Page  17  (except  p•^ 
haps  in  the  Morris  dream-world)  is  ttit 
there  has  been  no  real  ettort  to  enforce  IV^ 
in  Defense  or  elsewhere. 

BHXTSBOrr 

Sen.  Ervln,  God  bless  Iilm.  wasn't  taken  1^ 
Secretary  Morris'  biveaucratlc  brush-off. 

"You  are  correct",  he  wrote  back,  "that  the 
excerpt  from  Page  17  ...  Is  clear  in  Its  pic^ 
hibitlon  against  coercion.  Unfortunatsty. 
however,  the  number  of  civilian  and  mllltair 
supervisors  and  the  number  of  executive  of- 
ficers and  platoon  sergeants  who  have  resd 
Page  17  apparently  are  dlsconcerttnflT 
small.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  becoming  glaringly  apparent  ttot 
legislation  Is  needed  to  protect  servtcemo 
as  much — or  more  so — aa  It  la  to  protect 
civilian  personnel. 

"A  Marine  general  has  l>een  quoted  u 
saying  that  his  men  In  charge  of  the  txxA 
drive  In  Vietnam  were  not  deterred  £«■ 
achieving  the  unit  goal:  "They  went  to  fsr- 
ward  positions  and  Interviewed  Marines  IB 
fighting  holes  and  kept  track  of  the  pstroll 
so  that  every  individual  had  an  opportunltT 
to  hear  bow  he  could  Invest  his  money  In  > 
worthwhile  savlngis  program.' " 

To  all  this  X  add  a  personal  postsadfti 
Whan  a  key  Federal  official  has  the  l9P>* 
dence  (or  lack  of  perception)  ,to  reply,  iW 
such  basic  unresponsiveness,  to  major  qiMi' 
tlons  raised  by  a  U.S.  Senator,  then  it's  tlXM 
Indeed,  for  a  Federal  employe  "bill  of  rl^it^ 
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itma  the  Washington   (D.C.)   DaUy  News. 
'  Dec.  17. 1966] 

Chippiiw  Awat  Human  Diowttt 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Xhs  antl-confllct-of-lnterest  rule,  requir- 
ing key  Federal  employes  to  dlscloee  their 
jjiuuiclal  situation  and  that  of  close  reUtivee, 
ym«  under  heavy  attack  here  recently  from 
^ksy  Defense  Department  attorney. 

At  a  panel  discussion  of  ix>p  Federal  execu- 
tives.  Frank  A.  Bartlmo,  Assistant  Defense 
Oeneral  Counsel  for  Manpower  made  three 
nsjor  points  against  the  disclosure  require- 
ment He  emphasized  that  he  was  speaking 
u  an  Individual  rather  than  as  a  Defense 
ipokesman. 

Theee,  however,  were  his  criticisms: 

POINT    1 

Point  No.  1 — Cost  of  the  dUolosure  program 
exceeds  any  possible  benefits.  Mr.  Bartlmo 
(iHmated  that  1(X),000  Federal  employees, 
Jacludlng  80,000  In  Defense  alone,  have  l>een 
required  to  fill  out  the  complicated  dis- 
closure form.  He  fiuther  estimated  an 
everage  cost  to  Oovemment  of  $10  each  for 
merely  typing  the  forms  .  .  .  plus  additional 
(probably  greater)  costs  In  handling,  filing, 
and  evaluating  them. 

Point  No.  3 — ^The  evalutlon  process,  If 
p(op«'ly  done,  requires  that  the  evalvtator 
know  precls^y  what  work  the  employee  per- 
forms. Only  In  this  way  can  the  evalnator 
ditennlne  If  there  la  true  conflict  of  Interest 
between  the  employee's  Job  and  his  (or  his 
ftmiiy^)  Interests.  ThU,  Mr.  Bartlmo  pointed 
out,  frequently  means  that  the  evaluator 
must  discuss  the  employee's  financial  situa- 
tion with  the  employee's  immediate  superior. 
And  this.  In  turn,  means  that  the  employee's 
financial  disclosure  no  longer  Is  a  "confiden- 
tial" disclosure. 

Point  No.  3 — And  Mr.  Bartlmo  described 
tills  as  his  principal  point:  The  new  "chlp- 
ptng  away  of  human  dignity"  which  goes 
etth  the  financial  disclosure  program. 

Others,  including  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D.. 
M.C.) ,  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Bights 
aaboommlttee,  are  concerned  about  this, 
too. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Bartlmo  added  that  the 
program  has  yet  to  uncover  one  true  ctm- 
lUct-of-int«eet  case  among  Defense  em- 
pjoyes. 

BKXMNtTION 

Aggressive  Government  Workers  Union 
Local  1  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Federation 
or  State,  Coxinty  and  Municipal  Employees 
lias  won  recognition  as  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  for  aU  8200  employes  of  the  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

A  new  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  will 
aflsct  many  of  the  high  proportion  of  Ped- 
«cml  retirees  (about  30  per  oint)  who  retired 
tndlsablUty. 

By  law,  disability  retirees  get  a  $100  weekly 
dck  leave  tax  exemption  imtll  they  reached 
the  earliest  possible  nondlsabUlty  retirement 
ige.  Under  the  past  rule,  this  was  60  for 
Uiose  with  89  years  of  eervlce;  62  after  five 
years. 

Congress  this  year,  however,  voted  to  let 
eaployee  retire  on  full  annultlee  at  65  after 
80  years  service  and  at  60  after  30  yeaim. 

So  the  new  Internal  Revenue  nillng  outa 
ofl  the  1100  weekly  exemption  at  66  for  those 
with  30  years;  and  at  60  for  those  with  ao 
yearr,  but  continues  It  at  82  for  those  with 
Ave  years. 

CSC  Movx  Rrr 

Hm  Oovemment  Employes  Department 
(formerly  District  44)  of  the  AFL-CIO  M»- 
Qblnlsts  finds  nothing  good  In  Civil  Service 
Oommlsslon'B  recent  eetaWlshment  of  a  new 
080  Office  of  Labor-Management  Relations 
under  Verne  OIU,  aasUtant  to  OSO  Chair- 
man John  Macy. 

Current  edition  of  the  Department's  news- 
paper calls  the  ttew  Oflice  "a  desperate  at- 
tampt  to  head  -oS  legislation  that  would 
'■RulailBe  the  Oovemment's  emidojre  tela- 


tlons  .  .  .  tadt  admission  by  the  CSC  that 
the  Job  has  not  been  done  In  Insuring  fair 
play  for  Government  workers  and  their 
union." 

"By  acting  now,"  the  Machinists  added. 
"The  CSC  left  Iteelf  c^pen  to  charges  on 
Oc^Jltol  Hill  that  It  was  simply  laying  down 
a  amokescreen  to  hide  Its  past  mlstekes  In 
the  vain  hope  that  Congress  would  not  go 
ahead  with  plans  for  enacting  a  'little  Wag- 
ner Act'  covering  Federal  enaploye-manage- 
ment  relations." 

Along  with  other  unions,  the  Machinists 
want  a  vastly-liberalized  v««lon  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's labor  management  program 
written  Into  law.  That's  their  proposed 
"little  Wagner  Act." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   DaUy  News, 

Jan.   3.    1967] 

EMFiATKas  Ra8S3«T  This  Rttui 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  paving 
the  way  for  major  changes  In  Its  contro- 
versial antl-confllct-of-lnterest  rtae  which 
requires  many  Federal  employes  to  disclose 
their  flnanclal  assets — and  those  of  their 
families. 

The  rule  la  bitterly  resented  by  employes. 

It  has  Ijeen  under  heavy  attack  from  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.) ,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  sub-committee,  and  oth- 
ers. 

In  fact.  Sen.  Ervln's  proposed  "bill  of 
rights"  for  Federal  employes  would  outlaw 
flnanclal  disclosure  as  an  unwarranted  Inva- 
sion of  privacy. 


THKOErnOAU.T     -i...<.Uurt^ 

Theoretically,  an  employe's  disclosure  of 
hU  assets  and  those  of  his  family  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  confldentlal  disclosure.  In 
practice,  it  frequently  Is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

In  practice,  many  agencies  require  the  dis- 
closure to  be  submitted  to  the  employe's 
Immediate  superior  for  review.  This  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  confldentlaltty  claim. 

Anyway,  In  au  attempt  to  evaluate  first- 
year  workings  of  the  disclosure  program,  the 
Commission  recently  sent  U.S,  agencies  two 
questionnaires. 

mBCLOsrntx 

One  seeks  statistical  Information  about 
the  program:  The  number  and  per  cent  of 
employes  who  flled  disclosure  statement  .  .  . 
the  number  who  refiised  to  file  .  .  .  the 
number  below  Grade  GS-12  who  were  re- 
quired to  file  .  .  .  the  numbw  of  conflict- 
of-interest  cases  revealed  .  .  .  the  number 
and  general  tenor  of  complaints  against  the 
program.  Including  complaints  about  abuses 
of  confidentiality. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  significant 
questionnaire,  solicits  agency  suggestions 
for  changes  In  the  program.  Among  ottier 
things.  It  asks: 

Should  there  be  an  appeals  system  lor 
employes  unwilling  to  disclose? 

Should  agencies  be  permitted,  except 
QS-16-thru-18  employes  and  hearing  exam- 
iners, from  disclosure  when  It's  clear  that 
their  work  Involves  no  possible  conflict-of- 
interest  situation?  At  present,  dtocloetu'e 
Is  mandatory  for  both  groups. 

Should  employees  generally  be  excused 
from  disclosing  stock  holdings  which  are 
relatively  Inconsequential  shares  of  the  total 
stock  of  the  Issuing  corporations? 

Should  disclaimer  affidavits,  afllnnlng 
no  conflict-of-interest,  be  substituted  for 
the  present  disclosure  requirement? 

In  the  eyes  of  many  officials,  this  last  of- 
fers a  relatively-simple  substitute  for  the 
complexltlw  of  the  present  program. 

Carey  W.  BUUard,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rxtral  Letter  Carriers  Association,  has 
sharply  attacked  a  recent  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  which  urged  major  changes  In 
Post  Office  Department's  pi^  aysUm  for  Its 
31,000  rural  letter  cairiera.     %  • :   t  b»i.':ic 

.        .-.       r    «»,  .'■• 


Pay  of  most  rural  carriers  now  Is  based 
prlmai-lly  on  the  length  of  their  routes — 
without  regard  to  hours  worked.  The  Comp- 
troller reccaiunended  they  be  paid  on  a 
straight  hours-worked  basis. 

He  also  prepoeed  consolidation  of  many 
smaller  rural  routes. 

Mr.  Hllllard  charged  that  the  coasolldatlon 
proposal  "would  force  changes  of  addrea 
on  large  numbers  of  citizens  and  seriously 
disrupt  the  lives  and  llveUhood  of  thousands 
of  career  employes." 

He  also  accused  the  Comptroller  of  "falling 
to  truly  analyze  the  costs  <rf  the  Rural  De- 
livery Service." 

"Incontrovertible"  evidence  "exists",  he 
said,  "which  clearly  discloses  that  Rural 
Delivery  Is  one  of  the  best  service  bargains 
in  the  postal  service.  .  .  .  The  Comptroller's 
slide-rule  technicians  should  take  off  their 
rose-colored  glasses  and  truly  analyze  the 
efflclencv  and  productivity  of  the  RFD  be- 
fore laying  claim  to  possible  savings  in  any 
recommendation." 

He  said  the  Comptroller's  proposals  "would 
Increase  the  costs  of  rural  delivery  and  lower 
the  caUber  of  the  service." 

BRKAKTRS0T70K 

Civil  Service  Commission  has  appointed 
a  first  Negro  to  Its  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review,  which  is  the  Executive  Branch's 
last  court  of  appeal  for  F-nieral  employaa 
with  grievances. 

He's  WUUam  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  44,  most  re- 
cently with  HEW  but  previously  city  prosecu- 
tor In  Akron,  Ohio,  and  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Ohio,  and  Navy  vet«:an  of  World 
War  n,  and  Labor  Department  bearing 
examiner. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  Vtnm. 
Jan.  80, 1967] 
TV  "'Etx"  Checks  on  Wotuuae 
(By  John  Cramer ) 
Here's    a   hair-raising   example   of   police 
state  methods   in  the  Federal  service — the 
use  of  closed-circuit  TV  to  spy  on  Govern- 
tnent  employes  In  a  Washington  area  mili- 
tary Installation. 

It  was  disclosed  in  a  recent  letter  to  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D..  N.C.)  whose  constitutional 
rights  sub-committee  la  pushing  legislation 
setting  up  a  pn^xjsed  "bUl  of  rights"  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employes  against  Invasions  of 
privacy  by  their  agencies. 

The  letter  came  from  an  employe  of  a 
hush-hush  operation  conducted  by  one  of 
the  military  agencies. 
Let  him  tell  his  own  story: 
"Since  we  work  on  very  sensitive  problems. 
It  Is  quite  understandable  that  a  high  degree 
of  security  be  In  force.  We  have  never  had 
any  problems  Involving  security,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  security  meaeures  previously  in 
force  were  more  than  adequate. 

"However,  recently  a  new  closed -circuit 
TV  system  was  Installed  under  the  pretense 
of  being  a  security  measure. 

"It  Is  being  used  as  a  security  measure,  but 
It  Is  In  fact  and  design  l>elng  used  as  a  check 
on  personnel  movements. 

"The  only  entrance  to  the  agency  Is  by 
elevator.  As  you  alight  or  enter  the  elevattx, 
you  face  the  camera  (and  smile) . 

"So  the  military  knows  exactly  when  you 
arrive  for  work,  go  to  and  from  lunch,  leave 
from  work,  and  go  to  and  from  the  snack 
bar. 

"They  record  such  movements  If  they  think 
them  abusive,  and  hold  you  accountable  for 
them.    What  do  they  regard  ae  abusive? 

"Work  begins  at  8:16  aan.  If  you  arnve 
Bi  8:06:01,  you  are  late,  recorded,  and  If  you 
don't  excuse  yourself,  you  are  held  accounta- 
ble. Furthermore,  if  you  are  five  or  10  min- 
utes late,  you  are  someOmee  charged  «• 
hour's  annual  leave. 

"ar,  why  do  we  fight  in  Vietnam  to  keep 
Big  Brother  from  our  land,  when  we  have 
"him"  here  already? 
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"I  realize  that  the  military  admlrttatratlon 
has  the  right  and  Indeed  the  duty  to  expect 
el^ht  hours  of  work,  but  I  do  think  we  should 
be  treated  as  mature,  responsible  dvlllans." 

Sen.  Bryln.  In  calling  the  TV  •urvelUanee 
to  the  attantton  of  military  agency  offlclala, 
wrote  In  part : 

"While  I  reallae  that  aeeurlty  la  important. 
I  do  not  think  It  should  be  used  aa  a  ra- 
UonallBatlon  for  monitoring  the  every  moT« 
of  Indlvldrial  citizens. 

"More  importantly  for  the  morale  and  pro- 
duction capacity  of  your  agency,  the  deTlce 
apparently  is  creating  a  morale  protalem.  and 
seems  to  symbolize  for  yoxir  employee  the 
'big  brother*  climate  which  has  been  the 
cause  at  much  criticism  of  the  Federal  seir- 
lee." 

mw  mvTM  Bnx 

A  revised  version  of  Sen.  Brvtnl  Mil  of 
rights  leglslaUon  wlU  be  Introduced  fairly 
soon. 

The  original  had  35  Senate  c<Bponsors 
when  first  presented  last  year.  With  luck. 
It  may  have  even  more  this  year.  And  there 
are  signs  of  quickening  interest  In  the  House. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  protect  employee 
against  privacy  invaalons  by  their  agendea. 

Among  other  things.  It  would  prohibit 
widely-practiced  "coercion"  in  such  things  as 
CHvers  Fund  and  Savings  Bond  cam- 
paign .  .  .  knock-out  self-ldentlflcatlon  of 
race  In  answer  to  Civil  Service  Conimlsalon 
questionnaires  .  .  .  sharply  restrict  the  mass 
use  of  psychiatric  tests  on  Federal  work- 
ers .  .  .  and  guarantee  them  the  right  to 
ooonsel  when  questioned  by  their  iuperlora 
about  alleged  wrong-doing.  | 

All  that,  and  a  lot  more.  | 

The  Admlnstratlon  continues  to  o])poee  the 
bill — word  by  word,  section  by  section,  and 
title  by  title. 

Except  for  the  Administration,  si^pport  U 
near-unanimous. 


mw   tMMtOKMB 


Slip 


New  Republican  members  of  the  House 
ClvU  Service  Committee  are  Reps.  Fletcher 
Thompson  (Qa;,  William  Scott  (Va)..  James 
McClure  (Ida.).  PhlUp  Ruppe  (mdi.).  and 
Daniel  Button  (N.T.). 

Overall,  the  Committee  will  have  a  dla- 
Unotly  liberal  complexion — somethlag  which 
seemed  unlikely  a  few  weeks  back. 

Among  other  things,  that  promises  veil  for 
Federal  employee  pay  ralae  legislatton. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  $,  1966] 

CoKPLAiNTs  Obow  Ovkb  "PirssuKS"  tH  Fund 

Duvas 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Are  Federal  workers  getting  mors  touchy 
ftroxind  the  wallet?  Or  are  some  supervisors 
and  agencies  Just  more  heavy-handed  In  car- 
Tjtag  out  this  year's  C<xnblned  Federal  Cam- 
paign? 

Whatever  thb  answer,  an  awful  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  complaining  about  the  way  the  Cam- 
paign Is  being  handled  in  tneir  ofllces.  As 
one  man,  who  described  hlmseU  as  an  "tn- 
telllgent.  relatively  new  and  not- too- well- 
heeled"  Defense  Department  employe  said : 

"It  seems  like  the  100  per  cenlj  bug  Is 
sweeping  the  Government  this  year!"  He  was 
talking  about  the  fund  drive,  bond  dtlve,  and 
other  programs. 

Some  employes  say  they  have  been  told 
by  Bupervlaon  and  key  men  that  they  are  all 
"\inder  the  gun"  to  hit  or  exceed  their  quo- 
tas for  the  fund  drive,  and  many  (eel  they 
will  be  hurting  the  work  record  of  their 
bosses— as  well  as  their  cmn — tt  they  dont 
shell  out  mors  than  they  feel  they  can 
afford. 

Along  with  the  combined  campaign  desig- 
nation cards,  employes  have  been  given  a 
guide  which  recommends  bow  much  they 
ilkould  give  In  relation  to  their  salary.  In 
most  agencies  It  la  Just  that — a  guifle.  But 
some  employes  report  ttiat  the  "guide"  la 
more  like  a  minimum  in  their  shops. 

"I  resent  being  told  what  'my  fair  share 
is,' "    one   Inderal    worker   said.     "Bow   do 


'they'  have  any  idea  what  my  financial  sit- 
uation Is?"  He  admitted  that  no  pressure 
had  been  put  on  him  to  meet  his  "fair  share" 
quota,  but  he  said  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
quotas,  guidelines,  or  anything  else  that 
could  easily  be  turned  into  "pressure  potnts" 
by  his  Department. 

Most  top  Federal  officials  are  genuinely 
shocked  at  reports  of  pressure  tactics  in  their 
agencies.  But  they  admit  they  are  probably 
the  last  neople  who  would  get  complaints 
from  their  own  employes. 

ClvU  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 
W.  Macy.  Jr..  told  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.) 
that  his  agency  received  only  a  few  com- 
plaints about  the  campaign  last  year. 

Macy  agreed  that  there  are  always  some 
supervisors  "who  don't  get  the  word"  that 
voluntary  fund  drives  are  Just  that.  But  he 
said  that  human  nature  being  what  It  Is. 
what  la  considered  "pressure"  to  some  em- 
ployes Isn't  given  a  second  thought  by  others. 

To  illiistrate  the  fact  that  the  top  men 
often  don't  know  about  lower-level  pres- 
sures, Ervln  told  the  story  of  a  fellow  North 
Carolinian,  who  was  arrested  for  shooting 
"bxillbata"  In  violation  of  a  local  law. 

Ervln  said  the  man  was  hauled  Into  court 
and  confronted  with  the  charge,  which  he 
denied.  The  only  witness  to  the  alleged 
shootings  he  said,  was  a  small  servant  boy, 
who  denied  seeing  his  boss  shoot  anything, 
ever. 

After  the  man  was  freed,  the  Judge  called 
the  little  boy  up  and  said.  In  effect.  "Look, 
Te  know  you  were  with  him  when  he  was 
himting.     Why  did  you  lie  to  vu7" 

The  boy  replied  that  he  was  Indeed  with 
his  employer,  "but  everytlme  he  shot.  I 
dosed  my  eyes,  so  I  didnt  see  anything  I" 
Ervln  believes  there  Is  a  message  in  that 
story. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  19.  1866] 

BKTtM   COXXSCTB   A  FO*   OF  OaZPCB 

(By  Mlka  Cauasy) 

Suggested  reading  for  the  high  Federal 
official  who  thinks  his  employes  have  every- 
thing: The  correspondence  file  of  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee. 

The  file  is  a  collection  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  telephone  conversations  from  thousands 
of  Federal  workers  about  arm-twisting, 
snooping  and  the  like  in  their  agencies.  The 
reports  have  nearly  everything — drama,  sex, 
heartbreak,  and  even  some  humor. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.) ,  the  keeper 
of  the  files,  thinks  a  bill  of  rights  for  Fed- 
eral workers  Is  needed  to  protect  them  from 
pressure  during  bond  and  charity  drives,  tests 
and  racial  questionnaires,  and  requirements 
to  file  a  report  on  their  financial  Interests. 

It's  a  touchy  subject  with  both  employes 
and  officials,  and  it  should  be.  But  it  does 
have  its  lighter  side.  Consider  some  of  these 
reports  from  Federal  workers: 

Many  of  the  complaints  to  the  subcommit- 
tee came  from  employes  who  objected  to 
telling  about  their  outaide  financial  activities 
and  those  of  their  families.  Some  said  it 
was  a  slur  on  their  loyalty  and  Integrity, 
others  Just  didn't  think  it  was  anybody's 
business,  some  others  said  the  forms  weren't 
kept  confidential  in  their  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  one  Federal  employe,  the 
financial  disclosure  proved  embarrassing  in  a 
reverse  sort  of  way.  It  seems  he  had,  for 
years,  been  telling  his  colleagues  about  kill- 
ings he  had  made  on  the  stock  market,  large 
real  estate  holdings,  and  other  matters  de- 
signed to  show  what  a  financial  success  he 
was.  He  objected  to  filling  out  the  form 
because  It  showed  he  had  no  outside  interests 
more  exciting  than  watching  television. 

A  man,  who  said  he  had  worked  in  12  dif- 
ferent agencies  in  24  years,  complained  about 
the  racial  questionnaire.  He  said  Civil  Serv- 
ios  ConunlSBlon  and  half  a  dozen  agencies 
had  his  name.  Social  Security  number,  medi- 
cal records,  and  that  he  bad  been  finger- 
printed at  least  a  doeen  times. 

"Now  I  am  supposed  to  fill  out  a  form 


staUng  whether  I  am  black  or  white,"  h« 
wrote.  "If  the  Gtovemment  doesn't  know  the 
answer  to  this  by  now,  somebody's  pretty 
dumb." 

A  worker  In  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, said  he  tried  without  success,  to  get 
permission  to  register  with  his  draft  boanl, 
as  required  by  law.  Finally  he  went  over  hh 
supervisor's  head  to  the  personnel  office  and, 
he  said,  was  told  "no  employe  has  a  right  to 
call  on  the  administrative  office  or  the  per- 
sonnel office."  Come  to  think  of  it.  that  one 
Isnt  so  funny. 

A  middle-grade  employe  complained  that 
he  was  required  to  donate  60  cents  a  pty 
period  to  an  office  kitty,  but  no  one  wooU 
tell  him  what  It  was  for.  Parties  were  gtvea, 
he  said,  but  he  was  never  Invited.  He  vu 
also  told  the  fund  was  to  provide  short- 
term  loans  to  co-wcffkers. 

The  man  demanded  an  inquiry,  and  wti 
told,  in  writing  by  a  higher-up:  "...  in  aq 
Judgment  the  fund  Is  a  voluntary  employ* 
effort,  supportive  of  activities  available  t« 
all  ...  I  find  no  grounds  to  criticize  tUi 
voluntary,  informal  arrangement  for  support 
of  Division  activities  and  employe  morale.* 

A  Defense  Dept.  employe  In  the  Paclfle 
said  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  a  regula- 
tion "to  pay  the  one-dollar  dispensary 
charge  for  a  next-day  appointment  with  s 
doctor  who  in  turn  provided  a  form  state- 
ment that  I.  a  male,  was  not  pregnant." 

Applicants  for  blue  collar  Jobs  with  All 
Force  as  carpenters,  plumbers  and  painters, 
wondered  out  loud  why  they  were  given  s 
teat  which  asked,  among  other  things.  "Who 
Is  the  composer  of  Madam  Butterfly?" 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  countered  com- 
plaints of  employee  who  said  they  were  asked 
"highly  embarrassing"  questions  in  a  psy- 
chological test,  by  explaining  that  they  wtn 
Dot  required  to  answer  any  questions  t&e; 
found  objectionable. 

So  what  happened  when  an  employe  dktnt 
fill  in  some  of  the  blanks?  He  got  a  form 
from  the  chief  medical  offlcar  telling  blm 
that  answers  to  "no  more  than  four  ques- 
tions" oould  bs  ignored,  otherwise  the  test 
couldn't  be  scored. 

A  witty  commander  at  Rome  Air  Force 
Base,  N.T.  sent  out  this  friendly  memo  aboot 
the  Combined  FMeral  Campaign: 

"...  I  Just  cannot  believe  that  nearly  8O0 
of  my  people  could  be  so  cslloiis  as  to  be- 
grudge their  fellow  men  even  a  portion  ot 
the  Income  tax  deductions  allowed  them  (for 
charity  donations),  let  alone  their  fslr 
share'."  "So."  he  continued  light  heartedly, 
"if  we  dont  sw-pass  95  per  cent  participa- 
tion. I'm  going  to  be  so  suspicious  of  our 
accounting  as  to  ask  for  a  name  recheck." 

National  Science  Foundation  asked  em- 
ployes If  they  bad  been  "prudent  and  In- 
telllgent"  and  signed  up  for  bonds,  or  "art 
you  a  rebel  without  a  cause  who  wanti  t 
attle  attention?" 

Altfaotigh  top  agency  officials  dlscUim 
knowledge  of  alleged  arm-twisting,  or  polBt 
to  regulations  forbidding  It,  Ervln  thinks  t 
law  is  needed  to  protect  both  military  and 
civlll&n  personnel. 

Di  a  letter  to  Assistant  DefSnse  Secretuy 
Thomas  D.  Morrts.  Ervln  said  "...  a  Marin* 
general  has  been  quoted  as  sa3rlng  that  hit 
man  in  cliarge  of  the  bond  drive  in  Vietnam 
wers  hot  deterred  from  achieving  the  tmlt 
goal:  Ttxey  went  to  forward  positions  and 
Interviewed  Marines  in  fighting  holes  and 
kept  track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  In- 
dividual had  an  opportunity  to  hear  bow  ht 
could  Invest  his  money  in  a  worthwhile 
I»Qgram.'  " 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13, 19W1 

Hs&D  OF  FsDntAi,  UmoiT  Cms  Civil  Ssmoi 

DiraxsT 

(ByJarryKlutts) 

Uiua  Bkach,  Sept.  12.— President  Nathan 

T.   Wolkomlr   opened   the   convention  haie 

today  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
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gmployes  by  telling  the  350  delegates  "that 
jn  almost  unprecedented  atmosphere  of  In- 
,,curlty  and  serious  disquiet  pervades  the 
federal  service." 

Be  called  for  a  searching  Inquiry  by  both 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  Congress  to 
correct  the  "disturbing  sltxiatlon."  He  said 
there  was  an  accimiulatlon  of  reasons  for  it. 

AS  an  employer,  Wolkomlr  charged.  Uncle 
8wn  baa  had  to  be  "dragged,  kicking  and 
Kreamlng  Into  the  20th  centxiry."  He  ac- 
cused some  Federal  officials  of  "fiagrant  anti- 
union biases"  and  said  there  had  been  a 
Ijreakdown  of  the  President's  1962  union  rec- 
ognition order. 

That  order,  he  continued,  has  brought  into 
(ovemment  some  of  the  "more  objectionable 
features"  of  union  organizing  activities  in 
private  business.  These  include,  he  said, 
"derogatory,  insulting  and  false  advertising" 
claims  and  Government  employee  who  serve 
practically  full  time  at  Government  pay  as 
union  representatives  despite  prohibitions 
•gainst  them.  He  asked  for  an  investigation 
of  these  conditions. 

Wolkomlr  also  said  Federal  employes  are 
concerned  over  the  arrogant  and  supercilious 
attitude  by  too  many  administrators  toward 
their  grievances  and  promotion  policies  in 
which  they  have  lltUe  confidence.  He  also 
assailed  Improper  pressures  to  buy  Savings 
Bonds,  and  for  contributions  to  charities  and 
politicians. 

But  he  also  acknowledged  that  I^ederal 
employes  had  made  record  legislative  gains 
during  the  past  two  years  In  pay,  retirement. 
Insurance,  travel  allowances,  injury  compen- 
sation and  the  like. 

He  deplored  failure  to  pay  Federal  em- 
ployes salaries  comparable  with  thoee  In  In- 
dustry as  provided  by  law.  He  accused  lead- 
ers of  AFL-CIO  unions  of  throwing  in  the 
towel  this  year  on  comparability  before  a 
■Ingle  legislative  shot  was  fired.  These  lead- 
ers, he  said,  had  agreed  in  advance  not  to 
oppose  the  President's  "meager"  2.9  per  cent 
Increase. 

Wolkomlr,  president  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  put  new  life  Into  NFFE.  which  claims  to 
be  the  largest  Independent  employe  organiza- 
tion with  60.000  memt>ers.  a  gain  of  18,000 
dnee  1964.  At  one  time  NFFE  claimed  85,000 
members.  It's  rival,  AFI^-CIO'S  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employes,  with 
315,000  members,  has  far  surpassed  It.  AFGE 
broke  away  from  NFFE  In  the  mid- 1930s 
when  NFFE  withdrew  fr<Mn  the  AFL-CIO. 

Wolkomlr  reported  that  NFFE  had  gained 
members  In  each  of  the  past  six  months  for 
the  first  time  In  years  and  that  the  union  Is 
on  the  move  again  and  back  in  good  health. 

NFFE's  executive  coimcll  voted  Its  support 
for  his  proposal  for  an  Increase  In  monthly 
per  capita  dues  of  26  cents  to  $1  to  finance 
rebuilding  of  the  union.  He  said  the  funds 
would  provide  the  means  to  make  NFFE  a 
"real  union."  and  take  it  out  of  the  "sewing 
circle"  Image  some  people  have  of  It. 

Wolkomlr  plans  to  Invite  all  Independent 
ftderal  employe  unions  such  as  those  that 
represent  the  Rural  Letter  Carriers,  postal 
supervisors.  Internal  revenue,  customs  and 
other  employes,  to  form  a  federation  to  work 
for  employe  legislatton  and  other  matters. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  6,  1966] 

PiiracT  RzoHTs  ITmr  Pboposxd 

(By  Jerry  KluttE) 

Creation  of  a  small  Independent  agency 
headed  by  a  dlstingtdshed  citizen  to  oversee 
Invasions  of  Federal  employe  privacy  was 
auggested  yesterday  to  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee. 

Alan  F.  Westln,  a  Columbia  University  pro- 
fessor of  public  law  and  government,  pro- 
posed that  the  agency  be  sort  of  an  "om- 
budsman" where  employes  could  go  with 
complaints  that  their  constitutional  rights 
Were  being  threatened  or  violated.  Etta  plan 
Impressed  Chairman  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.O.) 
and  Sen.  Jacob  Javita  (B.-N.T.). 


As  Westin  saw  It.  and  agency  would  be  a 
"sifting  body"  to  determine  legitimate  com- 
plaints. It  would  limit  the  use  of  He  de- 
tector and  psychological  tests;  give  com- 
plaining employes  bearings  and  the  like. 

The  professor  didn't  believe  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  could  objectively  handle  em- 
ploye complaints  because  it  fixes  many  of 
the  policies  which  produced  employe  charges 
that  their  constitutional  rights  of  privacy 
are  being  violated  and  which  resulted  in  Er- 
vln's  bill,  co-sponscred  by  84  other  Senators, 
to  protect  these  rights. 

But  Westin  also  tho\ight  that  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Ervln  bill  were  too  broad  and 
sweeping  and,  at  the  Chairman's  invitation, 
he  promised  to  help  rewrite  the  measure. 

Ervln  said  the  lainguage  in  his  bill  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  these  among  other  abuses 
which  he  said  had  occurred : 

A  supwvisor  who  called  five  employes 
under  him  at  their  homes  to  pressure  them 
to  donate  to  a  charity  fund.  He  told  them 
he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  quota  set  for 
his  unit. 

A  supervisor  In  another  agency  who  co- 
erced employees  to  participate  in  their  local 
PTA'B. 

The  indoctrination  of  employes  on  po- 
litical goals  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 
and  pressure  placed  on  the  employees  to 
work  for  those  goals,  such  as  open  housing. 

John  A.  McCart  of  AFL-CIO'a  Government 
Employees  Council,  gave  general  endorse- 
ment to  this  Ervln  blU.  He  agreed  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  about  possible 
confllctB  of  Interest  but  he  said  "overzealous 
scrutiny"  of  personal  finances  of  employees 
could  result  In  "loss  of  dignity  and  fear." 

Hatch  Act:  The  President  signed  Into  law 
yesterday  a  bill  to  set  up  a  12-man  commis- 
sion to  review  the  Hatch  Act  which  restricts 
partisan  political  activities  by  Federal  em- 
ployes. The  signing  was  applauded  by  the 
influential  National  Civil  Service  League 
whose  president  J.  Edward  Day,  commented 
In  part: 

"We  believe  that  the  political  neutrality  of 
the  public  service  must  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  yet  recognize  that  we  as  a  nation 
may  be  approaching  the  point  where  we  can- 
not afford  to  place  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
mature  voters  in  a  political  'no  man's  land !'  " 

Kathryn  H.  Stone,  a  former  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  League  committee  of  political 
activity  of  public  employes  to  study  pos- 
sible changes  In  the  Hatch  Act. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  18,  1966] 

Pebsonauties      Rbsbnt      Tbstino — Touted 

MMPI  Ststxm  or  DnvEMiNiNa  Emotional 

STABarrr  Ru>dlkd  by  Invasion  of  Peivact 

CEumaxs 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

•The  wb.ole  field  of  personality  testing  U  to 
t)Oth  disrepute  and  disrepair."  Ttiat  harsh 
charge  against  one  of  modem  psychology's 
most  prldeful  constructions  was  thrown  in 
the  practitioners'  faces  earlier  this  month  by 
a  distinguished  legal  scholar  and  political 
scientist. 

Addressing  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation. Prof.  Alan  F.  Westln  of  Columbia 
University  told  the  members  something  they 
already  knew  and  were  worrying  about,  but 
he  put  it  in  particularly  blunt  terms :  There 
is  a  large  and  growing  antagonism  to  per- 
sonality tests,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  their 
doubtful  effectiveness  but  principally  as  gross 
Invasions  of  privacy. 

The  hostlUty  to  psychological  testing  for 
emotional  and  personal  stability  (as  distinct 
from  aptitude,  vocational  and  even  Intelli- 
gence testing)  is  demonstrated  by  a  pro- 
vision of  a  bill  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D- 
N.C.)  Introduced  last  month.  One  section 
forbids  any  interrogation  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployee about  his  personal  relationships  with 
his  family,  his  religious  beliefs  ai>d  practices 
and  his  sexual  conduct  and  attitudes.  All 
three  categories  are  at  the  heart  of  psycho- 


logical   and    psychiatrte    examinations    for 
mental  postuxe. 

AUtXADT   CtniTAILED 

Sen.  Ervto's  bill  followed  extensive  investi- 
gations by  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
invasion  of  privacy  by.  among  other  things, 
personality  testing.  Meantime,  there  has 
been  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  use  of  such 
tests  by  Government  agencies. 

The  American  Psychological  Association 
acknowledges  that  the  "attacScs  upon  psy- 
chological testing  and  upon  psychologist- 
guided  selection  methods  reached  a  new 
height  in  1966"  and  that  "this  .  .  .  barrage 
is  the  moet  serious  attack  that  has  ever  been 
launched  by  citizen  groups  or  by  Government 
against  any  part  of  psychologioal  research 
and  services." 

There  is  a  multitude  of  personality  tests. 
but  the  one  that  appears  to  have  become 
the  principal  target  of  the  critics  and  to 
epitomize  what  they  object  to  Is  the  Minne- 
sota Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory. 
The  peychologlsts  seem  to  be  stuck  with  it, 
and  for  the  time  l>elng  their  case  for  per- 
sonality testing,  as  an  aid  in  detmnlnlng 
emotional  stabUlty  or  as  a  screening  device 
or  a  warning  flag  to  call  attention  to  poten- 
tial or  future  psyobotics,  rises  and  falls 
with  it. 

It  consists  of  556  true-false  questions, 
some  of  them  inconsequential  and  serving, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  inert  matter  In  a  pre- 
scription. The  more  significant  questions 
focus  on  the  intensity  of  the  subject's 
religiosity,  his  attitudes  about  sex  and  his 
ovm  sexuality  and  hla  views  about  his 
physical  atul  psyohlc  healtii  and  emottons. 

AN    EMEROINO    PATTEBN 

The  rationale  of  the  MMPI,  based  on  much 
experience  and  testing,  is  that  people  with 
mental  disturbances  consistently  tend  to 
answer  the  questions  differently  from  those 
whose  mental  state  is  healthy.  The  distino- 
tion  does  not  come  in  single  answers  to 
single  questions,  but  In  general  patterns. 
Thus,  in  a  whole  series  of  questions  on 
religiosity,  a  psychotic  will  tend  to  score 
differently  In  toto  than  a  normal  person. 

The  stock  phrase  of  the  defenders  of  the 
test  Is  that  the  examiners  "could  not  care 
less  about  what  answer  Is  given  to  a  particu- 
lar question."  They  are  unconcerned  with 
whether  the  respondent  Is  Jew  or  Gentile, 
whether  he  has  frequent  headaches  or  not  or 
professes  to  like  his  father  better  than  his 
mother.  It  is,  rather,  the  degree  of  variance 
in  the  totality  of  the  responses  from  those  of 
the  "norm" — or  the  degree  of  similarity  to 
those  who  are  clearly  mental  cases — that  la 
supposed  to  provide  the  clue. 

The  logical  Jump  inherent  In  the  pro- 
cedure is.  however,  formidable.  Does  It 
always,  or  even  often,  follow,  because 
patients  In  mental  Institutions  have,  on  the 
average,  a  different  pattern  of  answers  from 
those  people,  again  on  the  average,  who  are 
running  loose,  that  the  test  will  usually  spot 
someone  who  Is  actually  or  potentially 
emotionally  unstable? 

Moreover,  despite  enormous  experience 
with  the  MMPI— it  was  Initiated  In  1937— 
there  seems  to  be  meager  empirical  evidence 
that  the  MMPI  is  really  an  acctirate  predic- 
tor. The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
MMPI  has  never  been  "vaUdated"  in  the 
sense  of  having  been  shown  to  do  what  it  la 
supposed  to  do. 

The  response  has  been  remarkably  feeble. 
Although  the  literature  on  MMPI  Is  volumi- 
nous, the  evidence  for  lU  "vaUation"  Is 
largely  technical  in  context:  it  has  been 
"validated"  for  consistency,  so  that  one 
tester  will  get  the  same  results  as  another, 
but  not  in  the  more  persuasive  sense.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence,  for  example,  that 
an  Impressive  percentage  of  those  tagged  as 
potentially  unstable  In.  say.  1956,  have  actu- 
ally become  unstable  ten  years  later. 

But  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  heaviest 
criticism  has  come  os^  Another  eoore:  Inva- 
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■Ion  of  i^racy.  The  b&rrftge  wu  (heavy  In 
the  1966  hearings  before  the  Senate 'Subcom- 
mittee on  CoDAtltutlonal  Blgbte  tnd  in  a 
q>6Clal  Inquiry  of  the  House  Oofemment 
Operations  Ck>mmlttee.  Prof.  WeetlS 'a  attack 
was  only  the  moet  recent  in  a  serle«. 

B4TTBINa   lAXS  I 

In  a  aparUtng  analysis  of  the  anatomy  of 
privacy  and  the  machanlca  of  its  Invasion. 
Westln  discusses  In  particular  the  battering 
ram  of  "extraction" — the  "entry  Into  a  per- 
son's psychological  (Mlvacy  by  requiring  him 
to  reveal  by  speech  cv  action  thosa  parts  of 
his  memory  and  personality  that  he  regards 
as  private." 

The  devices  by  which  that  invasibn  Is  ao- 
oompllshed  are  polygraphs  (lie  delectors) 
and  personality  tests. 

"It  is  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  pri- 
vacy," Westln  argues,  "that  it  protect  the 
Indlvlduars  need  to  choose  those  to  whom  he 
will  bare  the  true  secrets  of  his  soul  and  bis 
personality." 

In  this  i..,atter,  Westln  notes,  peyohologtsts 
enjoy  Intimate  trust  when  they  function  as 
counselors  and  clinicians  but  are  not  ac- 
cepted when  they  function  as  testers  for  an 
Institutional  client.  Thus,  "when  person- 
ality tests  began  to  be  used  by  ths  Federal 
Oovemment  for  civilian  selection  tn  peace- 
time, all  the  privacy  and  liberty  issues  in  per- 
sonality testing  were  raised  to  the  forefront." 

The  trouble,  Westln  eontlniies,  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  test  phy<<iologlsta 
have  not  successfully  explained  how  their 
questions  on  sex,  political  ideology  mad  reli- 
gion achieve  the  results  they  are  said  to, 
but  somehow  do  not  depend  on  ths  specUlc 
answers  to  specific  questions.  Part  of  the  In- 
vasion of  privacy,  he  Implies,  is  tfte  unex- 
plained magic  of  the  test;  If  respondents 
knew  how  one  answer  here  and  another  an- 
swer there  about  a  very  deeply  hel<l  private 
matter  would  disclose  a  helpful  piece  of 
knowledge,  their  sense  of  Invasion  0ilght  be 
lessened. 

Thus  a  patient  may  tell  his  physician  some 
extraordinary  intimate  details  about  his  body 
and  his  habits  without  feeling  that  his  pri- 
vacy is  assaulted  because  he  senses  bow  that 
information  can  contribute  to  the  doctor's 
ultimate  diagnosis. 

Westln  concludes; 

"American  society  Is  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  religious'  notions 
are  private  and  that  no  governmental  or 
quaslgovemmental  authority  (e.g.,  the  cor- 
poration, the  secular  private  univentty.  etc.) 
should  decide  what  is  'reasonable  In  re- 
ligious belief.  Olven  this  fact,  how  'does  the 
psychologist,  say  that  adding  up  this  and 
that  question  about  rellBlous  belief  ('I  am  a 
special  agent  of  God.'  'I  believe  in  thie  second 
coming  of  Christ,'  etc.)  to  define  personality 
disorders  Is  not  a  Judgment  on  what  reli- 
gious beliefs  are  "reasonable'  and  ^ot  rea- 
sonable'?" 

Au.  ROTS  cmrr*ii.KD 

The  consequence  of  attacks  of  laiat  sort 
has  been  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
MMFI  from  the  arsenal  of  Oovemiaent  test 
procedures  and.  In  fact,  the  near  elimination 
of  all  personaUty  tests  as  selection  devices. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  Jr.  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  forbidden  their  use 
for  selection  purposes  throughout  Oovem- 
ment agencies  where  his  writ  runs  and  has 
ordered  their  application  limited  to  adjuncts 
of  medical  and  psychiatric  examination. 

The  State  Department  forbids  their  use 
except  where  a  question  has  first  be«n  raised 
about  the  mental  stability  of  an  employee 
and  where  the  examination  is  under  the  dl- 
itettoD  of  a  psychiatrist. 
-^  The  Job  Corps  claims  never  to  hive  used 
the  MMPI  and  to  be  using  other  personality 
tests  In  a  very  minimal  way.  "The  CIA 
doubtless  uses  every  test,  and  lie  ietecton 
to  boot. 

The  Peace  Ooipa  aiso  uses  th4  MMPI 
extenatvely  and  In  the  1986  hearing  swore 
by  Its  efficiency.     There,  however,  tt  is  not 


used  am  a  ejection  screening  device  but  only 
later  as  a  "de-selectlon"  aid  when  the  Cotps- 
man  is  In  training,  and  in  conjunction  with 
extremely  extensive  iise  of  other  tests  and 
experience  evaluations. 

looKiNe  TO  ruTOsx 

The  critics  argue  that  the  reduction  In  the 
Oovemment's  use  of  personality  tests  Is  a 
response  to  the  current  attacks  and  no  guar- 
antee for  the  future.  Hence,  they  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  Brvln  bill. 

Its  basic  trouble,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  that  it  throws  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath.  Its  language  forbids  any  Interroga- 
tion about  matters  of  sex,  religious  and 
familial  attitudes,  thus  barring  even  psy- 
chiatric examinations  In  which  those  Items 
are  highly  significant.  Surely  at  some  tlm«8 
for  some  employees — aircraft  traffic  control- 
lers, men  In  command  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  CIA  agents,  for  example — a  pretty 
extensive  verification  of  emotional  balance 
is  essential. 

In  screening  small  ntunbers  of  candidates, 
there  are  doubtless  better  examination  pro- 
oediires — tough  interviews,  "game"  8it\ia- 
tlons  and  fine-comb  reviews  of  how  the  ap- 
plicant has  behaved  under  stress  and  ad- 
versity In  the  past.  But  for  large  numbers, 
the  temptation  Is  strong  to  use  a  produc- 
tion-line system.  The  question  remains 
whether  any  personality  test  fulfills  that 
function — and  how  violently  It  affronts  an 
increasingly  recognized  personal  right. 


(Prom  ths  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  2a,  1966] 
HoKosxxuAL  Qunr  Askxo   in  Statx 

DEPAXTMXlrT 

All  male  applicants  for  Jobs  In  the  State 
Department  are  being  asked,  "Have  you  ever 
engaged  In  a  homosexual  act?" 

A  State  Department  official  disclosed  this 
yesterday  in  the  wake  of  testimony  before 
a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
30  employes  left  the  Department  in  1965  as 
security  risks.  Some  resigned,  others  were 
dlsnxissed. 

In  the  testimony  released  over  the  week- 
end. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  G.  Marvin 
Gentile  said  38  left  "for  homosexual  rea- 
sons" and  two  for  other  reasons  "such  as 
excessive  drinking,  bad  debts,  and  excessive 
lue  of  leave." 

None  of  the  persorLs  Involved  In  the  Inves- 
tigations or  dismissals  were  named.  One 
was  listed  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of 
Class  2  with  a  salary  of  020,835  a  year.  Half 
a  dozen  others  had  salaries  ranging  above 
$15,000  a  year. 

William  J.  Crockett,  deputy  under  secre- 
tary for  administration,  told  the  Committee 
the  State  Department  la  now  putting  heavy 
emphasis  on  "preventive  security"  which  he 
described  as  asking  direct  questions  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
State  Department's  Civil  Service  so  that 
those  with  adverse  characteristics  can  be 
screened  out  before  employment. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  7,   19M] 
CunciSM    Gaxrrs    CSC    Pkoposax    TO 
Dossnat  on  Bvist  Emplotxb 
(By  Joaepti  Toung) 

A  complete  dossier  on  every  federal  and 
postal  employe  will  soon  be  maintained  In 
the  government. 

The  program  already  is  stirring  up  con- 
troversy, with  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  calling  it  another  of  the  gov- 
ernment's "big  brother"  moves  to  pry  Into 
the  private  lives  of  Its  employes. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
drafted  the  plan  and  Is  now  asking  various 
agencies  for  suggestions  on  how  to  imple- 
ment it,  says  the  system  is  needed  to  give 
government  the  necessary  lafonnatlon  about 
its  manpower  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

CSC  officials  say  the  data  will  be  used  for 
promotion  and  training  purposes  as  well  as 
manpower  requirement  planning  that  fed- 


eral managers  need  to  operate  their  prograiai 
effectively. 

The  data  will  be  computerized  in  d^i 
banks,  which  will  make  It  available  at  a  mo. 
ment's  notice  to  an  Individual  agency  v 
throughout  the  government  as  a  whole. 

The  data  wlU  Include  an  employe's  i|e, 
sex,  race  and  nationality,  his  patterns  of 
sick  leave  use,  education,  training,  ezpni. 
ence,  physical  handicaps,  awards  received, 
appeals   of   adverse   actions,  etc. 

Ervln  expresses  fear  that  some  of  this  in. 
formation  will  be  \ised  to  discriminate 
against  some  employes  and  favor  others. 

CSC  officials  Insist  there  is  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive In  the  computerized  data  program,  that 
It  Is  a  large  step  forward  In  modernizing  ths 
government's  personnel  management  pro- 
gram. 

To  ertart  with,  all  employes  In  grades  Q6-t 
through  OS-18  will  come  under  the  pro- 
gram (this  represents  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  government  employes)  and  those  bs- 
low  OS-6  will  be  Included  by  a  10  percent 
sampling. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nor  17, 

1966] 

Fatluxk  To  List  Qivt  or  Bottlx  Caps  Buma 

Waxnino  to  n.S.  Ekflotxx 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Because  a  Commerce  Department  employ* 
felt  that  bottle  cape  received  from  a  oom- 
munlty  welcome  wagon  was  too  trivial  a  gift 
to  list  on  his  financial  disclosure  form  he  wu 
threatened  with  disciplinary  action. 

The  situation  is  symptomatic  of  the  Alios- 
Ir.-Wonderl&nd  brand  of  madness  in  govern- 
ment these  days  regarding  the  requirement 
that  employes  disclose  aU  financial  worth, 
dealings,  holding  and  gifts,  no  matter  hov 
trivial,  as  well  as  that  of  the  members  of 
their  Immediate  families. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  subcoon- 
mlttee  beaded  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C,  U 
receiving  thousands  of  complaints  from  fed- 
eral employes  over  the  financial  disclosun 
requirement. 

The  employes  believe  it  Is  an  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  their  privacy  and  also  is  inelt- 
vant  since  most  of  the  complaints  have  alt- 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  awardlni 
of  government  contracts  or  other  Pedertl 
fiscal  policy  that  could  possibly  pose  a  conflict 
of  Interest  situation. 

The  Commerce  case  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  government's  "big  brother"  snooping  at- 
titude into  the  affairs  of  Its  employes,  al- 
though Brvln  says  many  other  complainti 
are  about  situations  just  as  outrageous. 

The  Commerc«  employe  was  told  that  bt 
answered  unsaUsfactorily  a  section  of  Uu 
fineuiclal  disclosure  form  asking  to  list  sQ 
gifts  received. 

What  had  hai^ened  was  that  the  emploje. 
feeling  it  was  unnecessary  to  list  such  gifts  m 
bottle  caps  from  the  community  welooat 
wagon,  answered  that  section  by  replying: 
"None — except  for  minor  g^ts;  If  listings  tn 
required,  more  Information  as  to  value  limit 
Is  necessary." 

The  Commerce  Department  ^parentl;  wm 
outraged  at  the  reply. 

A  Commerce  personnel  official  wrote  u 
official  letter  of  warning  to  the  employe: 

"Tour  evident  evasiveness  indicates  that 
you  may  have  some  conflict  of  interest  wblcb 
you  are  anxious  to  avoid  disclosing.  This  M 
t  very  serious  matter. 

"This  letter  constitutes  a  formal  wamlof 
that  you  have  failed  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions. 

"If  the  form  Is  not  correctly  executed  u' 
returned  by  Sept.  20,  1966,  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  propose  disciplinary  actum 
against  you." 

And  yet  the  Civil  Service  Oommlselon  and 
top  officials  of  the  JOhneon  admlnlstratloD 
wonder  why  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  mo* 
difficult  for  government  to  retain  able  en- 
ployes  as  well  as  recruit  the  oream-of-tbe- 
crop  of  college  graduates. 


febrmry  21,  1967 
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Special  session  asked— Kenneth  Lyons, 
nrerident  of  the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Employes,  has  asked  President 
Johnson  to  caU  Congress  into  special  session 
immediately  to  enact  another  pay  raise  for 
ftderal  and  postal  employes  this  year. 

Lyons  blasted  this  year's  2.9  percent  pay 
ftlse  as  totally  Inadequate,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  'employes  in  private  Industry  were 
jjftllzlng  5  percent  or  more  in  pay  hikes." 

Lyons  blasted  this  year's  2.9  now  lags  from 
8  to  46  percent  behind  private  Industry  sal- 
jrles.  He  said  federal  employes  "are  laboring 
nnder  a  Depression  psychology,  the  argiunent 
fioquently  used  that  federal  employes  are 
paid  less  because  they  have  steady  employ- 
ment" 

"The  government,  for  too  long  now  has 
eontmued  to  pay  government  employes 
peasant  wages  as  though  they  were  In  bond- 
age." he  said. 

Of  course,  Johnson  will  not  call  Congress 
Into  special  session  to  enact  another  federal 
pay  raise  this  year. 

Lyons  is  aware  of  this,  but  his  statement 
was  more  of  an  c^>enlng  blast  in  the  cam- 
pslgn  to  secure  an  adequate  pay  raise  for 
federal  and  postal  employes  next  year.  His 
statement  was  Intended  to  dramatize  the  sit- 
uation m  which  federal  workers  find  them- 
lelves  caught  In  Inflationary  spirals  and  yet 
are  asked  by  the  President  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  country  by  not 
leeklng  pay  raises  that  would  raise  them  to 
the  level  of  Industry. 

The  NAGE  is  emerging  as  the  third  major 
nonpostal  federal  employe  imlon,  along  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Govenmient  Em- 
ployes and  the  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employes. 

While  the  NAGE  stUl  trails  far  behind  the 
IPQE  which  has  235,000  members.  It  has 
attained  a  membership  In  excess  of  50,000 
since  it  began  operating  as  a  general  govern- 
ment employe  union  flve  or  six  years  ago  and 
la  growing  fast. 

It  is  especially  e^trong  in  New  England  but 
baa  been  organizing  locals  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  In  recent  months. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec. 
7,  1966] 

Smplotb  Mobalx  Sagoino  a  Bit?  Jur  Ottxbs 

Whose  Fault  That  Is 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Q.  Good  afternoon,  sir.  As  a  top  official 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  are  you  con- 
eemed  about  reports  about  employe  unrest 
In  govenmient? 

A.  What  unrest?  President  Johnson  has 
been  vitally  concerned  with  improving  the 
morale  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  federal  em- 
ployes. 

Q.  But  what  about  Invasions  of  employes' 
privacy,  and  pressures  to  make  them  con- 
tribute to  savings  bonds  drives.  .  .  . 

A.  President  Johnson  has  appointed  ca- 
reerists to  some  executive  jobs  hitherto  filled 
by  political  appointees. 

Q.  And  questionnaires  that  require  em- 
ployes to  list  their  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
■rounds? 

A.  He  has  also  appointed  women  to  some 
key  Jobs. 

Q.  And  requiring  employes,  even  some  in 
Jtibs  as  low  as  Grade  3.  to  list  aU  their  finan- 
cial holdings  and  those  ot  members  of  their 
tunilles.  And  forcing  employes  to  Join  their 
local  PTA  and  conomunlty  and  political  ac- 
tivities  

.  A.  The  President  has  also  set  up  a  talent 
pool  for  super-grade  employes. 
.  Q.  Well,  employes  seem  to  be  unhappy 
rtxmt  the  2.9  percent  pay  raise  they  got  this 
year.  They  feel  the  President  was  out  of 
Une  in  holding  them  to  this  amount  when 
employes  in  the  private  sector  got  consider- 
ably more. 

A.  When  President  Johnson  was  Senate 
Biajorlty  leader,  he  always  scheduled  federal 


pay  raise  bills  tat  prompt  action — well,  al- 
most always,  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  President's  veto  of 
the  life  Insurance  bill  helped  employes  mo- 
rale? 

A.  No  employe  that  we  know  of  wtott  the 
President  to  complain  and  signed  his  name. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  federal  em- 
ployes never  had  It  so  good. 

A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Then  why  are  political  experts  saying 
that  many  federal  and  postal  workers  voted 
Republican  this  year? 

A.  That's  what  our  Hatch  Act  investiga- 
tors are  looking  Into. 

Q.  What  about  employes  being  asked  Inti- 
mate questions  about  their  sex  lives? 

A.  Sp>eaklng  of  sex.  President  Johnson  has 
appointed  a  woman  as  personnel  director  of 
a  top  government  agency. 

Q.  What  about  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Conmilsslon  "wearing  two  hats"  In 
also  being  chief  political  talent  scout  for  the 
President?  Is  this  good  for  the  career  sys- 
tem? 

A.  Mr.  Macy  says  It's  good. 

Q.  What  about  the  Ervln  bill? 

A.  What  bill? 

Q.  The  one  sponsored  by  Sen.  Ervln — to 
give  federal  employes  a  bill  of  rights  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  against  unwarranted  Inva- 
sion of  their  privacy? 

A.  Oh,  no  one  favors  that  bill. 

Q.  Well,  all  the  government  employe  un- 
ions testlfled  unanimously  in  favor  of  It. 

A.  They  dldnt  understand  the  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

Q.  What  about  all  the  documented  evi- 
dence uncovered  by  the  Brvln  committee 
and  also  presented  by  government  employe 
leaders  on  invasion  of  privacy? 

A.  Oh,  all  these  cases  were  the  result  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes. Agency  officials  wouldn't  hurt  a 
fly.  The  employee  are  Just  supersensitive 
that's  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the 
Brvln  bill  next  year? 

A.  Oh,  we're  all  closing  our  eyes  around 
here  and  hope  that  when  we  open  them  up 
next  year  the  Ervln  bUl  will  have  disappeared. 

Q.  Why  isn't  the  Johnson  administration 
endorsing  the  pay  comparability  principle 
of  the  1962  pay  act  to  place  government  sal- 
aries on  a  parity  with  Industry? 

A.  President  Johnson  took  a  full  hour  out 
of  his  busy  workday  recently  to  address  the 
Civil  Service  regional  directors  who  were 
In  town  for  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  about  the  administration  cur- 
tailing overtime  In  government  and  trying 
to  circumvent  the  law  by  giving  compensa- 
tory time  Instead  of  paying  cash? 

A.  Lady  Bird  is  working  very  closely  with 
government  agencies  to  beautify  their 
surroundings. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  12.  1966] 

Feak   or   RxPsisAL   Keeps  E»«plotees   Feom 

Airing  Ohipxs,  I^rvin  Sats 

(By  Joseph  Toimg) 

Government  employes  are  being  prevented 
from  going  to  their  personnel  offices  with 
complaints  about  working  conditions  or 
violations  of  their  job  rights,  a  senator  says. 

In  a  letter  to  CivU  Service  Commission 
Chairman  John  Macy,  Sen.  Sam  8.  Brvin, 
D-N.C.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  subcommittee,  said  many 
agencies  require  employes  to  clear  all  com- 
munications with  supervisors. 

The  employes  are  often  lodth  to  clear  com- 
plaints with  their  supervisors  because  the 
complaints  are  based  on  their  supervisors' 
actions  and  they  fear  reprisals,  Ervln  said. 

"The  lines  of  communication  between  em- 
ployes, agency  personnel  officers  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  are  either  non- 
existent or  woefully  frayed,"  the  senator  told 


Ervln  said  this  is  another  reason  why  his 
"bill  of  rights"  for  federal  employes  should 
be  enacted  into  law  next  year. 

Macy  replied  that  the  situation  will  be 
looked  into  and  if  the  facts  reported  are  sub- 
stantiated, "corrective  action"  will  be  taken. 

Macy  said  this  was  the  first  time  the  CSC 
was  aware  of  such  complaints.  He  said  the 
oommission's  investigative  unit  had  inter- 
viewed thousands  of  employes  in  agencies 
throughout  the  government. 

Macy  said  the  commission's  inspection  staff 
has  been  directed  to  be  especially  alert  to  any 
regulation  or  practice  that  would  deprive 
federal  employes  of  free  access  to  their  per- 
sonnel offices  for  legitimate  complaints  and 
information. 

And  another  matter — There  is  another 
matter  the  Ei"vln  committee  should  look 
into— and  Ervln  and  his  fine  staff  have  done 
an  exceUent  job  on  behalf  of  government 
employes'  rights. 

In  almost  every  Instance  where  an  employe 
is  involved  In  litigation  with  his  agency,  in 
cases  such  as  pending  firing  or  suspension, 
the  agency  not-so-subtly  lets  It  be  known 
to  Interested  parties  that  the  "reel  facts" 
behind  its  action  against  the  employe  are  not 
being  made  public  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

To  hear  many  of  the  agencies  tell  It,  it  Is 
only  because  they  are  so  tender-hearted  that 
they  don't  disclose  the  horrendous  facts  they 
have  about  the  employe.  The  facts  that  are 
divulged  only  skim  the  surface  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  agencies  hint. 

With  that  sort  of  approach,  the  agencies 
frequently  are  able  to  win  their  cases  against 
the  employee  merely  on  Innuendo. 

It  Is  both  vmfalr  and  frustrating  to  em- 
ployes who  have  to  deal  with  this  technique. 
They  not  only  find  themselves  fired  and  dis- 
graced, but  with  little  hope  of  finding 
another  Job — either  in  or  out  of  government. 

Annuity  goals — Automatic  Increases  in 
civil  service  annxjltlee  based  on  federal  and 
postal  employe  pay  raises  is  the  number  one 
legislative  goal  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Employes. 

The  130,000-member  organization,  headed 
by  Clarence  Tarr,  also  lists  these  leglslatlTe 
goals  for  the  90th  Congress"  consideration : 

Tax-exemption  of  civil  service  annuities 
and  exemption  of  survivor  annuities  from 
state  inheritance  and  federal  estate  taxes; 
extension  of  medicare  to  all  federal  retirees; 
greater  survivor  annuities;  liberalization  of 
life  Insurance  benefits  to  modify  the  present 
decline  In  policy  values  after  retirement. 

Air  Force— The  Air  Force  is  in  for  a  rude 
surprise. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employes  is  about  to  launch  an  aU-out  at- 
tack on  Air  Force  personnel  policies  which  it 
contends  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  presi- 
dential executive  order  10988  on  labor- 
management. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  16, 1966] 

Detekioxattok  of  Job  Conditionb  Beichtews 

Ebvin  Bill's  Pbospscts 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Working  conditions  in  the  government 
seem  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  deteriorating  situation  Improves  sub- 
stantially the  chances  next  year  of  the  Ervln 
bill  to  protect  federal  employes  from  viola- 
tion of  their  constitutional  and  procedural 
rights  and  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

It  also  improves  chances  for  legislation  to 
give  stronger  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
government  employe  ^mlnns  and  require 
agencies  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  fed- 
eral employe  unions. 

Two  cases  of  the  past  few  days  point  up 
what  is  going  on  in  government. 

At  the  biological  rupjKMt  unit  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Radiobiological  Research  In- 
stitute, the  dvUlan  employes  say  they  have 
been  told  by  their  military  superior  that  they 
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cannot  talu  ilok  leftve  without  sn  doctor's 
oertUlcat«.  ! 

Further,  they  were  told  that  c^lda,  sore 
throats,  headaches,  etc.,  wont  be  c<inaldered 
"sick  leave  material."  j 

U  employes  don't  wish  to  go  to  lihelr  own 
doctor,  they  will  Orst  have  to  com*  to  work 
and  be  checked  over  by  a  Navy  doct)or  In  the 
dispensary  where  they  work  before  they  can 
be  granted  sick  leave.  They  also  have  b«en 
told  that  If  they  complain  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  they  will  be  fired. 

All  these  edicts  are  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sick  leave  law  for  fe4eral  em- 
ployes and  an  example  of  federal  bvireauracy 
at  Its  worst. 

The  other  case  Involves  the  Army  Strategic 
Communications  Command  which  on  Wed- 
nesday, 11  days  before  Christmas,  sprang  the 
news  on  its  employes  that  the  agency  will  be 
transferred  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arln 

Although  American  Federation  ot  Oovem- 
ment  Employes  Lodge  No.  2  has  exclusive 
recognition  bargaining  rights  ^th  the 
agency,  the  agency  at  no  time  oonsulted 
with  the  union  in  advance  of  the  move  or 
advised  it  of  the  pending  transfer  to  Arizona. 

The  union  heard  rumors  that  thsre  would 
be  a  move,  but  until  the  very  end  the  agency 
denied  it. 

The  result  was  that  the  news  hit  the  em- 
ployes like  a  bomb  on  Wednesday. 

Making  matters  worse  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  move  to  Arizona  wo\|ld  begin 
In  January,  with  the  last  of  the  employee 
to  be  moved  by  June. 

For  some  employes  this  gives  tliem  lean 
than  a  month  to  sell  their  homes,  ,wlnd  up 
financial  affairs  and  niake  emergenty  school 
arrangements  for  their  children.      I 

How  much  longer  will  the  Civl)  Service 
.Commission  give  the  excuse  that  all  such 
goings-on  are  unintentional  lapses  by 
basically  kind-hearted  agency  offlolals  and 
military  officers.  According  to  the  C8C,  there 
Isnt  a  mean  bone  to  be  found  i«  federal 
management.    Oh,  yeah? 

Morrison's  plans — Rep.  James  Itorrlson, 
O-La.,  who  was  defeated  for  re-election,  is 
expected  to  announce  soon  that  ha  will  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  law  with  ofllces  In 
Louisiana  as  well  In  Washington,  p.C.  All 
federal  and  postal  employes,  who  remember 
with  gratitude  and  affection  the  many  things 
that  Morrison  did  on  behalf  of  government 
employe  pay  raises  and  other  beneficial  legis- 
lation, wUl  wish  him  well  In  his  new  career. 

Much  ado — The  Defense  Department  re- 
ports it  has  found  no  conflict  of  financial 
Interests  among  Ita  1.2  million  |  dvtUan 
employes. 

C>f  the  81,000  civilians  who  were  required 
to  file  financial  statements  last  fall,  Defense 
found  there  have  bef.-n  no  apparent  or  actual 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

However,  Ifs  reported  there  were  at  least 
several  hundred  cases  where  confUots  of  In- 
terests were  found  which  were  resolved  at  a 
lower  level. 

For  example,  an  Army  report  shows  that 
of  ISJXX)  financial  statements  fil#d,  there 
were  101  conflicts  and  47  refusals  to  file. 
These  conflicts  were  apparently  received  at 
the  Installation  or  command  level,  since  the 
Army  reported  no  conflict  of  Interteet  cases 
reaching  the  Department  of  Army  level. 

Many  government  employes  who  have  been 
required  to  file  financial  statements  have 
protested  that  this  was  an  invasion  '4  privacy, 
since  their  financial  holdings  In  no  way  have 
any  connection  with  the  perfon*ance  of 
thetr  dutlaa. 

irtooa  the  Washington  Svenlng  iStar, 

Jan.  8, 1907] 
DiasATisFAcnoN  Rzpoam  Rrsnra  Orxa 
VS.  Fnaomm,  Poucns 
(By  Joseph  Toung) 
Mounting    government    employe    dissatis- 
faction with  the  Johnson   administration's 
personnel  policies  is  reported  by  fe^al  and 
postal  employe  leaders. 


One  union  leader  with  more  than  20  years' 
experience  says  he  never  has  seen  such  an- 
tagonism toward  an  administration  among 
government  workers. 

"From  my  travels  around  the  coimtry  I 
would  aay  that  the  majority  of  federal  and 
postal  workers  are  angered  with  the  Johnson 
administration  for  what  is  happening  In  the 
government  service,"  the  union  official  said. 

Another  employe  leader  said;  "The  talks 
I've  had  with  our  membership  throughout 
the  country  convince  me  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  them  voted  Republican  last  Novem- 
ber In  protest  over  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's personnel  policies." 

Another  union  leader  said:  "The  situation 
is  worse  than  it  was  in  the  Kisenhower 
admlnlstr  ati  on . 

"We  all  know  that  Elsenhower  never  did 
much  for  government  workers,  but  at  least 
he  wasn't  hypocritical  about  it.  He  never 
pretended  to  be  the  champion  of  federal  and 
postal  employes,  and  consequently  the  em- 
ployes never  expected  much. 

"But  President  Johnson,  John  Macy  (Civil 
Service  Commission  chairman)  eiiMl  the  rest 
of  this  administration  crowd  keep  on  telUng 
us  about  all  they  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  us.  while  at  the  same  time  denying  \is 
the  benefits  and  rights  we  are  entitled  to." 

Other  criticism  centers  around  the  iinion's 
inability  to  establish  any  direct  contacts 
with  the  White  House.  Union  leaders  de- 
scribe top  White  House  assistants  as  "Im- 
possible" to  deal  with. 

"They  keep  telling  us  to  see  Macy,"  one 
employe  leader  said.  "But  we  want  to  deal 
with  people  at  the  White  House  who  are 
closer  to  the  President  than  Macy  is." 

Another  union  ofllcial  said :  "We're  tired  of 
all  this  razzle  dazzle.  All  the  while  they're 
telling  us  how  much  they're  doing  for 
women.  Negroes,  the  physically  handicapped 
and  federal  career  executives,  they're  picking 
our  pockets." 

Bill  of  particulars — Oovemment  employe 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration stems  from  many  factors. 

They  resented  Johnson's  take-lt-or-leave- 
it  edict  last  year  on  his  as  percent  pay  raise 
proposal,  particularly  in  view  that  salary 
Increases  in  the  private  sector  averaged  con- 
siderably more  in  many  cases.  The  admin- 
istration's failure  to  support  full  pay  com- 
parability with  Industry  is  also  resented. 

Johnson's  veto  of  the  liberalized  govern- 
ment employe  life  Insurance  bill  on  the 
grounds  it  was  Inflationary  angered  em- 
ployes, especially  since  he  turned  rlg^t 
around  and  proposed  liberalization  of  Social 
Security  benefits  to  Congress. 

Severe  cxirtallment  of  promotions  in  gov- 
ernment and  even  downgradlngs  among  em- 
ployes because  of  administration  economy 
directives  is  another  cause  of  bitterness 
among  employes. 

In  short,  many  federal  employee  feel  they 
are  being  made  the  economic  scapegoats  by 
the  administration  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  Infiatlonary  pressures,  in  con- 
trast to  their  fellow  employes  in  the  private 
sector  who  SLrent  being  asked  to  make  such 
sacrifices. 

The  administration's  heavy  handedness  In 
Interfering  with  employes'  rights  of  privacy, 
and  pressuring  them  Into  participating  In 
various  fand-ralstng  drives  and  coAmtmlty 
events  also  is  a  source  of  great  Irritation  to 
employes. 

Last  year's  pressure  on  employes  to  btry 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  which  was  directed  from 
the  White  House,  left  a  sour  taste. 

Also,  racial  questionnaires  In  which  em- 
ployes were  required  to  list  their  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  were  resented. 

Employes  also  objected  to  financial  ques- 
tionnaires in  which  they  had  to  list  all  the 
financial  holdings  and  themselves  and  the 
immediate  members  of  their  families. 

Also,  various  questionnaires  which  asked 
intimate  questions  about  the  sex  life  and 
religious  views  of  employes  kicked  up  a  storm 


of  protest.  In  some  cases,  employes  vm 
asked  whether  their  parents  had  conunltttd 
suicide  or  whether  there  had  been  any  cssii 
of  syphilis  among  members  of  their  fuaQj. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Ju. 
20,  1967] 

FoBCXo  RrnazMZNTS  Investigated:  SXNAroit 

Daarr  "Bnx  or  Rights" 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Involuntary  retirements  of  govenuneat 
employes  without  giving  them  a  right  to  t 
hearing  have  come  under  the  critical  ejs 
of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  subcom- 
mittee. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C,  chairman  of  ttn 
group,  feels  that  this  deprives  govenuneat 
employes  of  their  constitutional  and  legH 
rights. 

Ervln's  subcommittee  is  now  drafting  t 
"bill  of  rights"  for  government  employes.  A 
provision  to  give  them  the  right  of  bearlD|i 
in  involvmtary  retirement  cases  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

Under  the  present  system,  employes  i>- 
voluntarily  retired  by  their  agencies  ham 
only  the  right  to  present  in  writing  to  tbt 
Civil  Service  Commission  such  documenti 
that  they  feel  will  refute  their  agencies'  se- 
tlon. 

But  Ervln  and  employe  leaders  feel  tbk 
gives  virtually  no  protection  to  employes  st 
all,  because  neither  they  nor  their  lawyw 
can  present  wltnessee  and  facts  in  penao 
to  the  CSC,  nor  cross-examine  agency  offldali 
who  took  actloQ  against  them. 

One  of  the  moet  insidious  factors  of  Hi- 
voltintary  retirements  is  that  many  of  th«D 
are  based  on  mental  disability  charges.  Tbt 
employe  can  engage  a  pyschiatrist  to  present 
written  testimony  to  the  contrary,  but  tt( 
views  of  government  psychiatrists  almost  il- 
ways  prevail. 

Employes  charge  that  they  have  been  in- 
voluntarily removed  through  this  proceduw 
to  open  up  their  jobs  for  other  employes  or 
because  they  dared  criticize  the  way  thln^ 
were  being  run  in  their  ofllce.  Others  an 
threatened  with  such  action  if  they  "dent 
stay  in  line." 

They  also  point  out  that  once  an  employs 
Is  retired  on  mental  disability.  It  virtusBy 
precludes  employment  In  the  private  saolar. 

"What  bxislnessman  Is  going  to  take  t 
chance  on  someone  the  government  aj* 
has  something  wrong  with  him  mentallyr 
one  involuntary  retiree  asked  bitterly. 

Legislation  appears  the  only  way  that  an- 
ployes  in  these  cases  can  be  guaranteed  i 
hearing  before  the  CSC.  The  federal  courts 
have  held  that  employes  are  not  entitled  to 
bearings  under  the  present  law. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Vof. 

26,  1968) 

PaoBES  Into  Snooping  Yieu>  Notable 

RxroRMS 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

As  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn, 
charges,  "There's  too  much  snooping  golnf 
on  in  this  country,"  but,  at  last,  the  stru|- 
gle  to  protect  individual  privacy  In  tbli 
prying  nation  is  beginning  to  show  aoiM 
results. 

RlblcoS's  indignant  comment  was  prompt' 
ed  by  the  discovery  that  General  Motors  itt 
turned  loose  Its  sleuths  to  spy  on  Bsitih 
Nader,  the  young  man  Who  changed  the  snfo 
Industry  with  his  book,  "Unsafe  at  AHj 
Speed." 

This  revelation  was  followed  by  othen  of 
a  similar  nature,  which  alerted  the  puMk 
to  Just  how  extensive  various  forms  of  snooP" 
ing  had  become  In  all  walks  of  Amerlcaa 
life,  both  public  and  private. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Americam. 
whether  they  are  aware  of  It  or  not,  have  •* 
one  time  or  another  been  "Investigated," 
for  snooping  has  become  a  major  Industry  in 
Itself,  employing  an  army  of  private  eyes  cA 
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jjremment  investigators,  equipped  with 
^ugh  magical  gadgetry  to  make  James 
joml  green  with  envy. 

Into  this  situation  has  stepped  Sen.  Ed- 
nrd  Long.  D-Mo.,  and  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D- 
« C ,  with  concurrent  but  Independent  In- 
gres into  the  mass  invasion  of  individual 
Brtvacy.  They  have  by  no  means  concluded 
5elT  probes,  but  already  there  have  been 
lOne  notable  reforms. 

Long,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
idmlnlstratlve  practices,  has  been  concen- 
trtOng  on  wiretapping  and  electronic  bug- 
ling Illegal  or  not. 

^jd  so  it  came  to  light,  for  Instance, 
that  the  BeU  Telephone  System  (AT&T)  had 
been  listening  In  on  36  million  long  dis- 
unce  calls  yearly  (to  monitor  the  quality 
of  service),  but  this  has  now  been  discon- 
tinued. It  also  was  discovered  that  even 
ths  FBI  was  exceeding  Its  authority  in  tap- 
plQg  telephones,  but  now  the  President  has 
cracked  down  on  this — or  at  least  that's  what 
we're  told. 

But  to  Washington  the  moet  Interesting 
investigation  Is  the  one  that  Ervln,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  constitutional  rights  sub- 
committee, is  carrying  on,  for  this  is  focused 
on  the  shadowing,  examination,  and  seciurity 
check-up  of  millions  of  federal  employes. 

This  is  not  so  much  electronic  snooping 
u  psychological  prying.  As  Ervln  has  re- 
Tesled,  it  Is  full  of  contradictions :  the  meth. 
ods  varying  from  agency  to  agency,  with  a 
lieavy  accent  on  sex — or  Just  plain  prurience, 
and  a  dubious  reliance  on  the  polygraph  ma- 
chine, better  known  as  the  lie  detector. 

The  government,  Ervln  thinks,  has  sufll- 
dent  Investigative  resources  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  a  security  risk  "without 
itn4>plng  an  applicant  to  a  machine  and 
gubjectlng  him  to  salacioiis  questioning." 
Specifically,  he  was  referring  to  a  lie  detector 
examination  of  a  college  graduate  who  was 
teeking  a  Job  with  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

The  G^plicant  was  asked,  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  had  relations  with  your  wife? 
Did  you  have  relations  with  her  before  you 
were  married?  How  many  times?"  The 
isnstor  thinks  "such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerated,  even  by  agencies  charged  with 
■rarity   missions." 

Since  even  the  FBI  does  not  use  person- 
slity  tests  or  polygraphs  on  Job  seekers, 
ftrln  falls  to  see  why  "the  National  Security 
Agency  finds  them  so  fascinating."  The  Br- 
Tin  Inquiry,  however,  has  disclosed  that  not 
an  agencies  rely  on  the  standards  of  NSA  and 
U»e  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Kimball  Johnson,  chief  personnel  Investi- 
gator for  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
reputed  to  have  little  confidence  In  the 
polygraph.  He  Is  said  to  believe  that  the 
whole  process  of  personnel  investigation  Is 
distorted  by  the  emphasis  on  turning  up 
"dirt."  Moreover,  he  adds,  "whenever  a 
bureaucracy  amasses  files  about  its  citizens, 
an  Inherent  threat  to  liberty  exists." 

As  to  the  highly  controversial  personality 
tests,  John  W.  Macy,  chairman  of  the  OivU 
Servloe  Commission,  has  now  forbidden  their 
use  for  selection  purposes  throughout  gov- 
ernment agencies  (where  be  has  Jurisdic- 
tion) and  the  State  Department  also  forbids 
their  use  in  moet  cases. 

The  whole  field  of  personality  testing  Is 
tn  both  disrepute  and  disrepair,"  says  an 
suthorlty.  Prof.  Alan  Wlstln  of  Columbia 
University.  Ervln  coUldnt  agree  with  him 
more. 

One  section  of  the  Ervln  bill  prohibits  In- 
tsnogatlon  of  any  federal  employe  about 
hla  personal  relationships  with  his  family, 
his  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  and  his 
•exual  conduct  and  habits.  The  bill  re- 
flects a  strong  and  growing  conviction  that 
personality  tests,  like  a  lot  of  other  undue 
ttooplng,  are  not  only  Ineffectual,  but  out- 
"geous  Invasions  of  privacy. 


[From   the   Washington    Evening    Star, 
Dec.  6,  1966] 
CKKCKaxiN   on   FEOKaai,  PatiNa 
When  Uncle  Sam  gets  too  heavy-handed  In 
hla  efforts  to  pry  Into  private  citizens'  affairs, 
the  noisy  reaction  usually  serves  to  discour- 
age the  keyhole  watching.    But  federal  em- 
ployes are  In  a  different  position.     Because 
of  their  peculiar  relationship  to  government, 
they  are  vulnerable  to  all  kinds  of  nosy  q\ie»- 
tlonnalres. 

Senator  Ervln  of  Nwrth  Carolina  has  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  It.  Fed  up  with 
the  flood  of  complaints  that  have  been  flow- 
ing to  his  Constitutional  Rights  subcommit- 
tee, the  senator  has  Introduced  a  measure 
spelling  out  a  virtual  bUl  of  rights  for  gov- 
ernment WOTkers  against  unwarranted  gov- 
ernment invasion  of  their  privacy.  And  al- 
though his  proposal  was  made  public  less 
than  three  months  ago,  there  are  already  85 
co-sponsors  In  the  Senate  behind  it. 

What  kind  of  meddling  goes  on?  In  one 
case,  detailed  recently  by  The  Star's  Joseph 
Young,  a  federal  worker  drew  a  threat  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  because  he  failed  to  report 
on  a  flnancial  statement  a  gift  of  bottle  caps 
from  a  neighborhood  welcome  wagon. 

The  prying  In  sex  and  religious  matters  is 
another  instance.  Senator  Ervln's  panel  waa 
told  by  the  Peace  Corps  that  It  was  dropping 
offensive  questions  on  one  test  it  used.  Yet 
In  a  revised  copy  sent  to  the  senator  last 
March,  the  committee  found  volunteers  were 
being  asked  to  re^wnd  to  such  statements 
as:  "I  believe  In  the  second  coming  of 
Christ."  "I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by 
thoughts  about  sex."  "I  have  not  lived  the 
right  kind  of  life."  One  wonders  how  Saint 
Paul  might  have  answered  these,  and 
whether  he  woiild  have  made  It  Into  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  mees  has  been  caused 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  desire  to 
get  more  "accurate"  statistics  on  racial  mi- 
norities in  government  work.  A  form  quoted 
by  the  senator  asks  employee  whether  they 
are  American  Indian,  Oriental,  Negro,  Span- 
ish-American, or  "none-of-these."  Not  only 
has  this  labeling  approach  angered  thousands 
of  workers,  but  some  of  mixed  parentage  flnd 
the  question  hard  to  answer. 

The  answers  it  elicits  are  susi>ect,  too. 
The  committee  was  told  that  In  one  office  in 
the  State  Department,  all  its  occup>ante 
blandly  listed  themselves  as  American  In- 
dians. An  official  of  the  Poet  Office  re- 
ported that  no  less  than  5,600  employe* 
there  also  have  declared  themselves  Indians. 
Since  there  are  only  half  a  million  Indians  In 
the  entire  United  States,  the  questionnaire 
Is  producing  some  remarkable  new  Informa- 
tion about  the  vanishing  redskin. 

Senator  Ervln's  bill  carries  stiff  penalties 
for  bureaucrats  vrho  harass  subordinates 
with  nosy  questions.  Perhape  the  $500  flne 
and  six  months'  Imprleonment  should  be 
softened,  at  least  where  first  offenders  are 
concerned.  But  we  herewith  declare  a  loud 
hurrah  for  the  cause. 

[From  the  Federal  Times,  Dec.  14,  1966] 
Peesonnxl  OmcE  Visit  Rioht  of  All 

WORKKBS 

Washington. — Civil  Service  Commission 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  la  reassert- 
ing the  employee's  right  to  speak  with  his 
personnel  officer.  "Certainly,  common  sense 
would  suggest  that  employees  should  have 
free  acceee  to  their  personnel  office  on  any 
reasonable  request,"  Macy  wrote  to  Sen.  Sam 
J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D-N.C). 

At  issue  Is  the  complalpt  of  a  Defense 
Department  worker  who  said  that  supervisors 
sought  to  prevent  bUn  from  talking  with  a 
personnel  officer. 

Ervln,  chairman  Of  the  constitutional 
rights  subcommittee  and  author  of  the  so- 
called  federal  employees'  bill  of  rights,  sent 
the  letter  to  Macy  and  asked  for  comment. 


Brvln  suggeeted  that  the  complaint  refutes 
commission  arguments  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  form  of  law.  The 
letter,  Ervln  wrote,  "demonstrates  that  the 
lines  of  communication  between  employees, 
agency  pereonnel  officers  and  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  are  either  nonexistent 
or  woefully  frayed." 

Ervln  wanted  to  know  if  such  complaints 
were  prevalent.  Macy  told  the  senator  that 
"this  Is  the  flrst  complaint  of  this  kind  that 
we  have  seen." 

He  said  that  his  Inspection  staff  maintains 
a  regular  check  on  "the  processes  of  com- 
munication between  personnel  offices  and 
supervisors  and  employees."  If  corrective 
action  is  needed,  Macy  said,  the  commission 
calls  upon  the  Installation  chief  or  a  higher 
authority. 

He  told  Brvln  that  he  Is  asking  his  in- 
spectors to  be  "especially  alert"  to  regulation 
or  practice  "in  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
elsewhere  that  would  unwarrantedly  limit 
employees'  free  access  to  tehlr  i>er8onnel  offi- 
ces for  legitimate  information." 

Ervln  had  deleted  the  name  of  the  com- 
plaining employee  before  he  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  commission  chairman. 

The  employee,  who  has  20  years  of  govern- 
ment service,  said  that  he  was  required  to 
speak  with  three  supervisors  before  he  could 
obtain  conditional  permission  to  call  the 
personnel  office. 

The  employee  wanted  to  know  how  hla 
application  for  promotion  had  fared.  He 
said  he  felt  that  the  information  was  per- 
sonal, and  he  wanted  to  make  the  call 
himself. 

The  employee  said  that  his  Immediate 
supervisor  referred  him  to  the  branch  chief 
who  refused  permission  but  offered  to  make 
the  call  and  relay  the  Information. 

The  worker  demurred,  and  the  branch 
chief  referred  him  to  the  division  chief.  The 
latt«-  official  upheld  the  ruling  but  then,  as 
the  employee  said,  "backed  down." 

llie.  division  chief  had  flrst  asserted  that 
employees  had  no  personal  representative 
at  the  personnel  offices,  the  complaint  said, 
but  the  worker  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
telephone  number  of  the  civilian  personnel 
office  representative  Is  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

At  that,  the  employee  said,  the  division 
chief  granted  permission  for  one  call,  but 
said  that  all  further  queries  must  be  made 
through  the  branch  chief. 

[From  the  Federal  Times,  Jan.  26,  1967] 

Moaais  Bans  Coeecion  ot  Savincs  Bons 
Sales 

Washinoton. — Don't  try  to  force  civilian 
employees  Into  buying  U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  ordered  the  services. 

Morris  Issued  a  memorandum  declaring 
"any  practice  that  involves  compulsion,  coer- 
cion, or  reprisal  directed  to  the  individual 
servloeman  or  civilian  employee  because  of 
the  size  of  his  contribution  or  his  failvire  to 
contribute  has  no  place  in  the  federal  pro- 
gram. 

"Coercive  practices  debase  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  program.  They  cannot  be  tol- 
erated or  condoned.  The  choice  of  whether  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  a  U.8.  Savings  Bond  Is  one 
that  Is  up  to  the  individual  concerned.  He 
has  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  buy  and  to 
offer  no  reason  tor  that  refusal  .  .  .  Manage- 
ment personnel,  supervisors  and  campaign 
workers  should  be  expressly  Informed  of  the 
pohcles." 

According  to  the  Senate's  Suboommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  "The  Defense  De- 
partment Informed  the  Subcommittee  on 
December  23  that  It  has  Issued  a  new  direc- 
tive forbidding  coercion  In  federal  campaigns 
soliciting  contributions  or  bond  buying  from 
federal,    military    and    civilian    personnel." 
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The  ■uboooimlttM  alao  nitn  toi  MorrU' 
memo. 

Early  In  December.  Morrla  wrote  Ui  Senator 
Sam  J.  Krvln,  pointing  to  antl-coerclon  pol- 
icy statements  In  the  Civil  Service  Commla- 
alon  Manual  of  I^ind  Raising  In  Federal  Serv- 
ice and  a  memorandum  from  tbe  ohalrman 
of  tbe  Interdepartmental  Savings  Botid  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Ervln  replied:  "Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  executive  ofllcerB  and  platoon  ser- 
geants who  have  read  this  section  of  the 
munuai  apparently  Is  dlsoouraglngiy  small. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  under  oxix  system 
of  government,  neither  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  nor  the  Ohalrman 
of  tbe  Interdepartmental  Savlng»  Bond 
Committee.  Is  responsible  for  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Defend  or  for 
tbe  implementation  of  stated  policy  con- 
cerning coercion  to  make  contributions." 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  |Tlmee. 

August  1966] 

Bust  thx  SKXLrroM 

"It  Is  sad."  just  as  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  said, 
that  legislation  should  be  considered  to  keep 
the  constitutional  rights  of  U.S.  government 
employes  from  being  trampled  asander  by 
tbelr  employer. 

But,  as  Sen.  Krvln  added,  "SucQ  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary."     And  tbe  senator;  Is  right. 

Witness  the  recent,  clandestine  ^earch  of 
the  home  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
em.ploye  by  a  couple  of  CIA  slexitbs  who 
feigned  Interest  In  buying  tbe  bou4e. 

Examine,  If  you  will,  the  way  He'  detector 
tests  are  being  used  to  pry  Into  such,  personal 
realms  as  religious  beliefs  and  sexual  habits; 
and  tbe  many  ways  government  employes  are 
being  presBxired  and  Indoctrinated  In  the 
management  of  tbelr  off-duty  timet 

Witness.  especlaUy.  the  apparent  Increase 
in  these  tyrannlee  in  recent  years. 

To  right  these  wrongs.  Sen.  Ervln,  a  Demo- 
crat from  North  Carolina,  has  intrpduced  a 
"civil  servants'  'BUI  of  Rights'." 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  Ervln  Isif't  acting 
as  an  alarmist.  That's  not  Ervln's  way.  He 
and  his  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  enjoy  one  of  tbe  finest  recoods  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill- 

The  tyrannies  he  sees  Invading  the  privacy 
and  molesting  the  dignity  of  ouij  govern- 
ment's employees  are  all  too  real. 

Sen.  Ervln  has  performed  a  servlc^  to  fed- 
eral employes  and  all  Americans  by  finally 
dragging  this  skeleton  from  the  cl()set. 

Now  Congress  should  bury  tbe  skeleton 
by  adopting  tbe  legislative  solution  {he's  nro- 
posed.  .;i| 

(From  tbe  Chicago's  American,  Aug.'lS,  1966] 

OOVXBMMKITT    AND   PalVACT  j 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Errln  Jr.  (D.,  HX).]  lias  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  guarantee  federal 
employes  tbelr  constitutional  i^ghtB  against 
Invasion  of  privacy  and  direct  and  subtle 
forma  of  coerdon. 

The  bill  would  prevent  official  Inquiries 
Into  government  workers'  personal  affairs, 
such  M  tbelr  finances,  religious  beliefs,  racial 
origins,  and  attitudes  and  conduct  In  sexual 
affairs.  It  would  also  seek  to  end  pressures 
brought  on  employes  for  contributing  or  par- 
ticipating In  actlvlcles  not  conneqted  with 
their  ]obe,  including  politics.. 

He  mtroduceo  the  bill  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  considering  establishment  of  a 
national  data  computer  center,  whkUi  would 
keep  central  records  on  all  cltls^na,  detailing 
activities  from  tbe  cradle  to  tbe  grfive.  The 
center's  potential  for  abuse  should  l>e  frlgbt- 
enlngly  apparent.  Santa  Clara  coxmty,  Cal., 
will  begin  using  a  comparable  computer  sys- 
tem next  year. 

Sen.  Ervln's  bill  Is  another  reminder  that 
our  privacy  rights  are  being  threataced  most 
by  the  institution  which  baa  taken  an  oath 
to  uphold  them — tbe  government. 


(Prom  Chicago's  American,  Oct.  6, 1960] 
A  Lkcal  Lncrr  on  Nosiitxss 

Federal  workers  have  told  tbe  Senate  con- 
stitutional rights  octfnmlttee  that  their  su- 
periors are  Increasingly  invading  their 
privacy.  Two  spokesmen  for  the  employes- 
Vincent  L.  Connery,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue  employes, 
and  Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Gtovernment  Employes — 
are  urging  the  enactment  of  a  "bill  of  rights" 
for  employes  of  the  government. 

Apparently  they  need  such  a  law.  Connery 
said  It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  "the 
ever-Increasing  administrative  Invasions  of 
employes'  private  lives  that  bear  no  relation 
to  any  legitimate  Interest  in  national  seciirlty 
or  tbe  Integrity  of  the  clvU  servant  popula- 
tion. The  problem  la  particularly  acute,  be 
said.  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  where 
compulsion  has  been  used  to  make  employes 
write  answers  to  questions  of  race  or  na- 
tional background;  to  buy  United  States 
bonds,  to  contribute  to  a  federal  gift  fund, 
and  to  write  reports  on  how  they  spend  tbelr 
leisure  time. 

Tbe  IBS  has  been  accused  of  harrying  the 
general  public  with  telephone  taps,  eaves- 
dropping devices,  and  other  Illegal  measures. 
Zealous  bureaucrats  who  wotild  do  that  un- 
doubtedly would  bear  down  hard  on 
employes. 

The  government  naturally  has  tbe  right  to 
protect  national  security,  but  to  require  that 
employes  tell  what  they  do  with  their  money, 
or  to  deny  them  the  right  to  a  lawyer  when 
they  are  on  trial  for  tbelr  Jobs,  Is  getting 
frlghtenlngly  close  to  big  brothertsm. 

Congress  should  set  a  limit  beyond  which 
bureaucratic  noelness  cannot  go  in  Inquiring 
into  tbe  legitimate  business  of  federal  em- 
ployes and  of  Americans  generally. 

[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
Aug.  23,  1966] 

PUVACT    FOB   THB   FEDSRAL    EMPLOTX 

North  Carolina's  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr. 
struck  a  blow  for  the  rights  of  all  men  the 
othar  day  wh«n  bs  Introduced  a  bill  to  protect 
federal  employes  from  unwarranted  Invasions 
of  privacy  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Ervln  said  complaints  have  come  to  his 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee 
that  show  federal  employes'  liberties  "are 
being  Invaded  and  serlonsly  circumscribed 
for  reasons  which  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  their  jobs  or  national  security." 

His  bill  would  ban  such  things  as  personal 
questionnaires  based  on  race,  religion  and  na- 
tional origin;  unnecessary  probing  Into  fi- 
nances of  employes  or  of  tbelr  families; 
meetings  to  indoctrinate  workers  about  mat- 
ters unrelated  Co  their  Jobs,  and  the  like. 

As  far  as  the  federal  employe  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  privacy 
Invasions  attested  to  by  Senator  Ervln. 

But  any  observant  person  today  cannot 
fall  to  be  dismayed  by  the  Inroads  being  made 
into  tbe  privacy  of  all  people  In  all  walks  of 
life,  including  the  sporadic  evidence  of  dis- 
turbing practices  within  government.  The 
easy  availability  and  sophistication  of  elec- 
tronic spying  devices  Is  one  of  the  more 
spectacular  Instances  of  this;  but  others 
abound.  And  when  It  comes  to  matters  of 
personal  privacy,  the  government  employe 
at  any  level  Is  in  a  particularly  sensitive  posi- 
tion, subject  as  be  often  is  to  tbe  pressures 
of  politics  and  to  tt^e  interests  of  social 
snoopers  who  like  having  a  large  captive 
audience. 

To  get  and  hold  a  job,  any  person  must 
reveal  certain  personal  information  and 
abide  by  reasonable  regulations.  If  the  na- 
tional security  is  Involved,  many  aspects  of 
his  behavior  and  associations  are  a  legitimate 
area  for  scrutiny. 

But  personal  dignity  and  decency  require 
limits  to  prying  and  to  manipulating  of  tbe 


individual's  life.  It  would  set  a  good  pnce- 
dent  for  tbe  entire  country  If  the  fedeol 
government  came  down  strongly  on  tbe  ilils 
of  tbe  right  to  privacy. 

[From  tbe  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 

Sept.  6,  1966] 

Thxt'bx  Gettino  Too  Pkrsonal 

(By  James  J,  Kllpatrlck) 

Washinoton. — Now  and  then,  climbing  th« 
often  cloudy  congressional  peaks,  one  devel- 
ops  a  sudden  watershed  feeling.  Public 
opinion  that  had  been  running  one  way 
almost  Imperceptibly  begins  to  run  anothsr. 
A  divide  of  some  sort  has  been  crossed.  Such 
a  watershed  point  may  be  approaching  in  tbt 
field  of  man's  relation  to  his  government. 

Contrary  to  certain  opinions  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  Americans  are  not  an  aggresslTe 
or  cantankerous  people.  By  and  large,  they 
are  as  submissive  as  so  many  sheep.  Con- 
fronted with  official  authority.  In  almost  any 
form,  they  tell  all;  they  fill  In  every  blank 
on  tbe  form;  they  are  Incapable  of  resistance. 

The  whole  system  of  income  taxation  resu 
upon  this  aspect  of  our  national  character. 
All  that  Is  required  Is  a  rxile  or  regulation. 
Few  persons  pause  to  Inquire  whether  It  k 
wise,  or  necessary,  or  foolish,  or  Impertinent. 
Big  Brother  knows  best;  and  even  if  be 
doesn't  know  best,  be  is  bigger. 

Within  the  government  itself,  this  docility 
has  produced  an  unthinking  acquiescence, 
until  quite  recently,  to  lie  detector  tests. 
peycbologlcal  Inventory  tests,  and  other  Im- 
pudent Inquiries  into  the  intimate  personal 
lives  of  federal  employees. 

It  led  the  nation  In  1960  to  accept  a  censut 
form  that  went  far  beyond  the  simple  factual 
enumeration  envisioned  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. About  two  years  ago.  the  tendency 
produced  tbe  first  quiet  talk  of  a  "Federal 
Personal  Data  Bank." 

XIMWHOLCSOMX    TBEND 

This  whole  trend,  to  risk  a  metaphyaiial 
phrase,  has  been  part  of  a  growing  attitude, 
at  the  highest  Intellectual  levels,  to  traat 
man  not  as  a  child  of  Ck>d,  but  as  a  child  of 
the  state.  In  this  view,  the  Individual  be- 
comes a  mere  digital  entity;  be  computes  ts 
a  Social  Secwlty  number. 

He  does  not  dwell  In  a  home,  but  in  a  unit 
of  housing.  He  does  not  work;  he  produces 
units  of  production.  He  does  not  eat  or 
drink;  he  accounts  for  tmlts  of  conaxunptlot. 
Tbe  system  Is  faceless.  Impersonal,  anony- 
mous. 

And  as  Vance  Packard  told  a  House  com- 
mittee the  other  day.  It  Is  terrifying.  Pack* 
ard  was  testifying  before  a  commerce  sub- 
committee, headed  by  Cornelius  Gallagher  oJ 
New  Jersey,  which  Is  Inquiring  anxiously  into 
these  vague  proposals  for  the  Human  Data 
Bank. 

The  idea  Is  fc»-  all  the  material  on  a  cltlsen, 
In  all  of  tbe  government's  files,  to  be  stored 
in  tbe  memory  banks  of  a  single  central  com- 
puter. Within  ten  years,  It  is  thought,  sucb 
dossiers  could  be  made  current.  Then, 
through  tbe  fantastic  processes  of  instant 
data  retrieval,  a  simple  computer  operatic* 
could  print  out  tbe  whole  of  man's  llf»- 
bla  birth  data,  parentage,  schooling,  mH- 
riage,  serrlce  record,  children.  Income  by 
years,  his  jobs,  bis  home  addresses,  his  up^fii- 
cations  for  multiple  governmental  permits. 

In  fairness  to  the  government's  efficient 
experts.  It  should  be  conceded  that  sucb  • 
system  certainly  would  be  efficient.  And  B 
there  were  some  way  to  "sanitize"  the  data. 
In  Gallagher's  verb.  In  order  to  strip  the 
factual  matter  of  personal  Identification,  ps- 
haps  a  central  data  center  could  be  a  mart 
useful  tool  in  wise  governmental  plazmlnf. 

But  neither  Packard  nor  Gallagher  la  satis- 
fied that  such  safeguards  can  be  built  !*• 
Names  do  not  compute,  but  Social  SecuiMf 
numbers  do,  and  one  identifying  number  k 
enough. 


Ftbrmry  21,  1967 

BATS  aw  UOHT 

Xbe  encouraging  thing  Is  that  Gallagher's 
— ^.committee  is  maintaining  a  watchful 
_  on  this  bvislness  In  the  House.  In  the 
Ztiata.  North  Carolina's  able  Sam  Ervln 
MS  been  Joined  by  33  of  his  colleagues  In 
-Biiorlng  a  blU  (S.  3703)  to  protect  the 
gl^Tacy  ot  the  government's  own  employees 
^gn  unwarranted  invasion. 

lleanwhlle.  indications  are  growing  that 
-nnbers  of  both  bouses  will  insist  upon  a 
ootfl  and  critical  look  at  tbe  Information 
jgnns  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
MK  for  1970. 

Bvln's  bill  would  prohibit  government 
iMndes  from  prying  Into  an  employee's 
laoeor  religion.  It  would  ban  Indlscrlml- 
nata  requirements  for  disclosure  of  personal 
iBsnces  and  property  ownership.  It  would 
witlaw  the  use  of  psychological  tests  to  elicit 
informaUon  about  an  employee's  atUtude 
toward  sexual  matters.  It  would  put  an  end 
to  tbe  great  Washington  shake-down  game, 
by  which  many  employees  are  coerced  Into 
poUtlcal  contributions  against  their  will. 

The  bill  doubtless  requires  some  reflne- 
gientB,  in  order  to  permit  proper  pre-em- 
Bjoyment  Investigations  In  sensitive  posts, 
tnd  It  has  been  Introduced  too  late  in  this 
Mrion  to  have  any  hope  of  passage.  But 
Its  principle  Is  sovmd. 

One  hesltetes  to  be  too  optimistic.  Tbe 
KlUlngness  of  the  ordinary  American  clUzen 
to  strip  for  examination,  at  the  drop  of  a 
brusque  command,  cannot  be  overstated. 
Wben  a  pollster  calls  on  the  telephone,  he 
uewers;  when  the  questionnaire  arrives  by 
mall,  he  fills  It  out.  The  late  Dr.  Klnsey 
bad  no  trouble  finding  volimteers  to  talk 
about  their  sex  life;  his  problem  was  flght- 
tng  them  off.  

(fMtn   the   Richmond    (Va.)    News-Ledger, 
^  Sept.  6.  1966] 

Bktono  Bio  Bbothkb's  Etk 

n  probably  has  come  too  late  In  this 
Masion  to  have  much  hope  of  passage,  but 
a  bill  just  introduced  by  North  CaroUna's 
able  Senator  Sam  Ervln  merits  the  strongest 
praise.  At  a  time  when  Big  Brother  seems 
to  be  peering  ever  more  intently  Into  the 
ttvee  of  American  citizens,  Senator  Ervln 
proposes  to  mark  off  a  few  small  areas  and 
dedare  them  out  of  bounds. 

Tbe  Senator's  object  Is  to  protect  the  per- 
Hnal  privacy  of  the  2,500,000  men  and 
women  who  work  for  tiie  Federal  govern- 
fflent.  His  bill  Is  a  start,  at  least,  toward 
protecting  the  privacy  of  all  tbe  rest  of  us. 

In  recent  years,  persons  applying  for  em- 
liloyment  In  the  Federal  service  have  been 
(Objected  to  an  increasing  barrage  of  Im- 
pertinent forms  and  questionnaires.  These 
haraasments  have  not  been  universally  ap- 
|Ued,  It  Is  true,  and  congressional  crlUrlsm 
baa  caused  sonoe  of  the  worst  of  them  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  the  practice  continues  none- 
thalses.  In  many  Instances,  applicants  have 
been  compelled  to  take  a  "personality  In- 
Tsntory  test,"  containing  questions  of  the 
most  personal  nature  about  tbe  applicant's 
•ezual  and  religious  attitudes.  In  other  In- 
itancee,  employees  have  been  required  to 
make  disclosures  of  their  personal  finances, 
tar  beyond  any  reasonable  Inquiries  into 
passible  confi^cts  of  Interest. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  tbe  situation,  Ervln 
bas  offered  a  bill  of  rights  for  Federal 
workers.  Thirty-three  Senators  have  joined 
blm,  among  them  Virginia's  Senator  Byrd. 
TtMt  measure  wo\Ud  write  Into  law  nearly  a 
doaeu  spkeclfic  prohibitions  against  Invasion 
of  an  employee's  privacy  and  personal  rights. 

Ills  bill  would  prohibit  any  requirement 
that  an  applicant  or  employee  reveal  his 
national  origin,  race,  or  religion;  It  would 
prohibit  Indiscriminate  Inquiries  Into  per- 
noal  finances:  it  would  ban  psychological 
•nd  polygraph  teats,  except  where  the  na- 
tve  of  the  position  dearly  demanded  sucb 
wamlnatlons.  The  blU  would  put  an  snd 
to  one  of  Waahlngtoa'a  more  outzsgMui 
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political  haraasments,  by  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  Tlrtxially  compelled  to  buy  savings 
bonds  or  to  purchase  tickets  to  political 
fund-raising  dinners.  Finally,  tbe  bill 
would  guarantee  certain  rights  of  counsel 
and  confrontation  wben  charges  are  brought 
that  might  lead  to  dismissal. 

Oddly  enough,  tbe  highly  liberal  Wash- 
ington Post  Is  opposing  tbe  Ervln  bill,  largely 
because  of  a  sort  of  racism  In  reverse.  The 
Post  fears  that  Ervln's  measure  Is  no  more 
than  a  slick  piece  of  Southern  shenanigans, 
designed  to  reduce  the  nxmiber  of  Negroes 
working  for  tbe  Federal  government  by  pro- 
hibiting racial  Identifications.  This  Is  a 
fantasy  that  has  not  Impressed  such  non- 
Southerners  as  Pong,  Bayh,  Hruska,  Tydlngs, 
Dtrksen,  Mundt,  Muskle,  and  Saltonstall,  all 
of  whom  are  numbered  among  the  sponsors. 

As  Senator  Ervln  himself  acknowledged,  his 
bill  needs  some  refinement.  The  govern- 
ment must  retain  the  power  to  Inquire  mto 
the  emotional  stability  of,  say,  an  air  traffic 
controller.  Obvious  areas  of  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interest  must  be  left  open  to  Inquiry. 
But  In  Ervln's  view,  "these  ends  can  be 
achieved  In  a  manner  consistent  with  tradi- 
tional standards  of  due  process,  fairness  and 
equity  which  have  always  been  Inherent  in 
our  system  of  government."  And  once  they 
are  achieved  for  Federal  employees,  a  founda- 
tion will  have  been  laid  for  congressional  re- 
view of  some  of  the  census  and  tax  forms  that 
now  demand  of  a  citizen  more  than  be  really 
wants  bis  government  to  know. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Jewish  Advocate,. 
Sept.  e,  1966] 

"1984"    AT   OUB   DOOBSTEP 

What's  happening  to  our  privacy? 
Under  a  plan  recently  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Budget  Bureau,  twenty  departments 
and  agencies  would  pool  their  information 
via  centralized  data  processing  equipment  In 
a  National  Data  Center.  Sucb  information 
could  include  school  grades,  mUltary  serv- 
ice, personality  traits,  credit  rating,  income, 
employment,  race  and  religion,  etc.  Hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  were  recently  conducted 
by  a  House  subconomittee  on  invasion  of 
privacy  at  which  witnesses  termed  tbe  pro- 
posal a  threat  to  Individual  liberties  and  a 
denial  of  tbe  possiblUty  of  recUf  ylng  an  early 
mistake. 

Tbe  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  at- 
tacked tbe  Center  idea  as  inimical  to  tbe 
Idea  of  a  free  society  and  cited  the  dangers 
of  irrelevant  and  prejudicial  use  of  sucb  In- 
formation, stating  that  creation  of  the  data 
center  would  bring  "1984  to  our  doorstep" — 
George  Orwell's  literary  treatment  of  a  g^rlm, 
totalitarian  future  thus  a  reaUty  In  our  time. 
Recently  a  bill  of  rights  for  Federal  em- 
ployees was  introduced  by  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln  to  protect  them  against  unwarranted 
Invasions  of  privacy  by  Government  agencies. 
These  invasions,  he  said,  "have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  jobs  or  national  secu- 
rity." For  typical  examples  he  cited  psycho- 
logical tests  probing  Into  sexual  and  religious 
matters,  pressures  to  make  political  contribu- 
tions and  to  buy  Government  bonds,  ques- 
tloimalres  about  race,  religion  and  national 
origin  and  limitations  on  off-duty  activities. 
At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  Prof.  Alan  F.  Wes- 
tln  of  Columbia  University  warned  that  Gov- 
ernment and  corporations  were  Invading  tbe 
privacy  at  job  applicants  by  asking  them 
about  their  political  values,  religious  beliefs 
and  sex  life.  He  said  that  psychological 
testing  had  fallen  into  "disrepute  and  dis- 
repair" as  a  technique  of  personnel  selection 
and  was  increasingly  being  regarded  as  merely 
undue  snooping. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  psychologists  them- 
selves were  condemning  tbe  proliferation  of 
surveys  and  questionnaires  as  counterproduc- 
tive emd  calling  for  an  end  to  "survey  sick- 
ness." 

And  those  who  are  uneasy  a,,  out  the  wide- 
spread   dissemination    of    wiretapping    aztd 


bugging  equipment  can  rest  a  little  easier, 
now  that  an  "anti-snooper  snooper"  offered 
by  a  new  company  can  provide  a  monthly 
debugging  service  for  bug-free  offices. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  don't  cherish 
freedom,  privacy  and  Intimacy,  who  answer 
every  question  asked  from  preference  In  de- 
tergents to  the  most  private  belief  and  prac- 
tice. Is  there  anything  left  of  the  deeply 
personal  when  one  speculates  about  tbe  hu- 
man subjects  of  the  best-selling  Masters  Re- 
port, not  to  mention  the  phlloeophlcal  as- 
sumptions underlying  its  research  goals? 

It  took  a  poUUcal  sclenUst,  Prof.  Westin, 
to  remind  the  psychologists  that  privacy  was 
important  for  "personal  autonomy,  emotional 
release,  self -evaluation  and  mental  sanity." 

Can  we  keep  1984  from  the  doorstep? 

[From  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 

Sept.  26,  1966] 

DlBTtrBBS)  Aboxtt  Skx? 

Producing  a  new  batch  of  questions  sprung 
on  Peace  Corps  applicants.  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln  aptly  demonstrated  why  his  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights  was  opening 
hearings  on  legislation  to  protect  federal  em- 
ployees against  Invasion  of  privacy  and 
other  harassment. 

Sen.  Ervln,  a  North  Carolina  Democrat  and 
principal  sponsor  of  the  legUlatlon,  noted  as 
a  for-instance  that  the  Peace  Corps  bad 
promised  to  drop  offensive  questions  from  Its 
personality  examinations.  Yet  here,  he  said, 
was  a  revised  test  that  was  as  bad  as  tbs 
first  one. 

Among  the  yes-or-no  questions  cited  by 
the  Senator  were  several  about  sex.  Including 
this  gem:  "I  am  worried  about  sex  matters." 
And  this  one:  "I  wish  I  were  not  bothered 
by  thoughts  about  sex."  And:  "my  sex  life 
is  satisfactory." 

Apart  frcan  tbe  noelness  aspect.  It  is  put- 
ting quite  a  tax  on  any  applicant  to  demands 
an  unqualified  yes  or  no  to  questions  like- 
that.  Further,  you  get  to  wondering  what 
the  desired,  or  suitable,  response  is — in  the 
minds  of  the  inquisitors  who  dreamed  up  the 
quiz  and  will  evaluate  tbe  answers. 

Let's  take  that  one  about  "I  wish  I  were 
not  bothered  by  thoughts  about  sex"  and 
you  be  the  jury.  Does  a  "yes"  answer  peg 
the  applicant  as  virtuous,  normal  or  queer? 
Does  a  "no"  answer  mark  him  as  oversexed, 
normal  or  depraved? 

Note  also  the  classic  "wife-beating"  book 
in  tbe  question.  Regardless  of  his  answer, 
tbe  applicant  admits  being  bothered  by 
thoughU  about  sex.  He  is  left  merely  to 
say  whether  he  wishes  he  weren't 

The  Peace  Corps  quiz,  dizzy  as  it  is,  Is  only 
one  eaflilblt.  John  F.  Grlner,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, says  workers  In  virtually  every  gov- 
ernment department  and  agency  have  com- 
plained of  "invasion  of  privacy  and  individ- 
ual harassment." 

Sen.  Ervln's  subcommittee  has  taken  on  an 
important  assignment.  Big  Brother  is  mov- 
ing In  sooner  than  George  ever  imagined. 

[From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)   Bvening  Post. 

Oct.  7,  1966J 

Civn,    (RioHTs)    SxBVAirra 

It  seemed  odd  to  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr. 
that  the  Treasury  Department,  in  a  manual 
on  nondiscrimination,  should  propose  that 
government  employes  lobby  in  tbelr  com- 
munities for  open-housing  laws.  Congress 
this  session  had  ample  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  by  federal  statute. 
Yet  the  1966  ClvU  Rights  Bill,  chiefly  because 
of  Its  open-housing  section,  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Treasury  Department's  astoimdlng 
"suggestion"  drew  Senator  Ervln's  attention 
wben  he  received  In  tbe  mall  a  complaint 
fran  a  civil  servant.  The  worker  ipoke  at 
a  department  Integration  noanual.  He  ad- 
T]ae<l  the  senator  that  the  manual's  pro- 
vlatans  were  already  In  effect,  though  tbe 
Tnacury  said  they  were  yet  to  be  approved. 
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Justly  outragMl,  tb«  Inform&nt  toM  S«n*- 
tor  Krvln  of  attending  a  Treasury  meeting 
at  which  the  laeue  oX  dlBcrimlnatloo  was  <11»- 
cuased.  An  "equal  employmect  rtHoer" 
warned  government  workers  that  Wfusal  to 
cooperate  might  get  them  blacklisted — or,  as 
the  offlclal  politely  put  It,  they  might  find 
their  efficiency  marks  lowered  for  "undesir- 
able work  attitudes." 

To  avoid  such  unhapplness,  government 
employes  were  aseured.  It  was  only  neceesary 
to  abide  by  the  mixing  manual.  "Treasxiry 
managers,"  the  guidebook  says,  should  be 
alert  "to  opportunities  for  working  with,  or 
In  support  of.  private  groups  such  ais  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Urban  League,  local  hu- 
man relations  commissions  and  plans  for 
progress."  The  message  Is  clear.  Those 
workers  who  Join  CORE.  Snick  or  the  NAACP 
will  get  promoted. 

It  Is  the  others  about  whom  Senntor  Ervln 
U  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  be 
thinks,  to  do  satisfactory  work  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
without  the  necessity  of  ringing  doorbells  at 
night  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
He  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  the  aenator. 

One  day  this  week,  John  W.  <tacy  was 
(sailed  upon  to  testify  before  Senatcr  Ervln  "s 
s\ibcommlttee.  Mr.  Macy  is  ch&lnxiiin  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  his  Job  to 
protect  government  employes  from  this  kind 
of  o3-bour8  badgering.  But  Mr.  Ifacy  was 
only  half  listening.  He  was  sure  there  were 
"two  Bides"  and  that  everything  Would  be 
straightened  out. 

As  remote  as  his  chances  of  success  would 
seem,  Mr.  Macy  should  surely  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  ferret  out  the  other  side. 
Perhaps  he  wUl  discover  thAt  th«  admin- 
istration has  been  keeping  things  trom  him. 
It  would  be  nice  to  know  If  the  Treesury  has 
discovered  among  the  archives  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  its  towering  impudence.  For  If 
It  has,  the  Justification  could  quickly  be 
abolished. 

But  one  rather  suspects  that  no  such 
remedy  is  required,  that  existing  regulations 
will  suffice.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
what  would  happen  should  some  aervy  bu- 
reaucrat dnnand  that  his  subordinates  solicit 
support  for,  say,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The 
gentleman  would  quickly  find  hlmaelf  where 
be  would  quite  properly  belong:  ont  on  the 
street,  sc^cltmg  a  Job. 

[Trom  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  BerleV.  Oct.  7, 
1966]  I 

OoTxuncxNT  Snoopxr  Tsai^ 

7%e  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcominlttee  on 
oonstltutlonal  rights  was  JustlHahly  Indig- 
nant about  some  of  the  government  admin- 
istered tests  that  invade  privacy. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Brrln,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  especially  concerned,  as  all 
Americans  should  be,  about  the  so-cKlled  psy- 
chological tests  given  many  government  em- 
ployes. Some  of  the  questions  were  per- 
sonally offensive  and  of  no  value  to  anyone 
unless,  perhaps,  to  the  perennial  gossips. 

The  disgusting  practice  of  prying  in  the 
pretense  of  testing  baa  been  expanded  out  of 
all  proportion  to  realistic  needs.  P^irposeful 
examination  by  psychiatrists  on  »  doctor- 
patient  basis  Is  one  thing;  indiscriminate  use 
of  peeudo-peychologlcal  que8tiontn|  on  mass 
scale  Is  something  else. 

Unless  confined,  such  procedures  by  gov- 
ernment could  become  Big  Brother  ktyle  con- 
trol throu^  snooping.  , 


[Fnnn  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  Oct.  6, 1066] 

BnX    OV    RlOBTS    F0«    PkSBUL    Woucsss 

An  anomaly  In  an  administration  that 
professes  so  much  ooncem  for  civil  rights  is 
Its  tadlfference  toward  the  constitutional 
rights  of  employees  on  the  government's  pay- 
rod'.  Complaints  about  harassment  of  fed- 
•ral  workers  H&vh  increased  to  the  point  tHat 
m  bm  IMS  been  introduced  by  Senator  Kwln 


of  North  Carolina  to  protect  employees  from 
invasion  of  privacy  and  other  bureaucratic 
trespasses  upon  their  rights. 

Thirty-four  senators  have  signed  at  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Ervln  bill  on  which  a  subcom- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings.  The  panel 
has  compiled  a  volume  of  testimony  about 
probing  questionnaires,  psychological  tests, 
arm-twisting  to  force  employees  to  buy  gov- 
ernment bonds,  contribute  to  charity  fund 
drives,  and  support  political  objectives  of 
the  administration.  Witnesses  have  told  of 
Poet  Office  "peepholes"  for  surveillance  of 
mall  clerks  and  of  threats  of  being  fired  If 
employees  failed  to  contribute  in  meeting 
bond -sale  quotas. 

IxidlTlduals  do  not  sign  away  their  right 
to  protection  of  fundamental  privileges  as 
citizens  when  they  enter  government  serv- 
ice. It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  it  is  not 
an  tmcommon  failure  in  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy to  draw  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
Interests  of  the  government  as  employer  and 
the  citizenship  rights  of  Its  employees.  Pres- 
sure with  Its  accompaniment  of  Intimidation 
is  tyrannical  demal  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion. 

The  Ervln  bill  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  government  ofllclals  who  violate  its  pro- 
hibitions against  pressure  tactics.  A  certain 
amount  of  employee  scrutiny  Is  legitimate 
and  in  the  pubUc  Interest.  But  too  many 
agencies  throughout  government  fall  to  draw 
the  line  at  the  place  where  public  Interest 
ends  and  purely  private  Interest  begins.  The 
bill  is  timely  legislation  recognizing  that  the 
federal  employee  Is  entitled  to  the  same  dig- 
nity accorded  any  other  worker. 

[Prom   the   Knoxvllle    (Tenn.)    Journal. 

Oct.  10, 1966] 

Pbotbction  or  Pxivact 

An  expressive  phrase  was  tised  the  other 
day  at  the  Senate  constitutional  rights  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment's invasion  of  the  privacy  of  those  who 
work  for  It.  Vincent  L.  Connery,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Employes,  said  of  the  proposed  "bill  of 
rights"  for  such  people  that  It  would  build 
"a  foundation  of  fair  play  beneath  the  fed- 
eral onploye." 

The  desirability  of  this  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  only  legitimate  question  Is 
whether  the  measure  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  Jr  (D-NC)  would  do  what  It  is 
Intended  to  do.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  It  would. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
clear  for  some  time.  The  need  has  been 
underscored  by  growing  unrest  among  fed- 
eral employes,  many  of  whom  feel  that  the 
government  nas  gone  well  beyond  proper 
limits  In  inquiring  Into  thr.lr  personal  lives. 
A  certain  EJnount  of  such  inquiry  Is  Justified 
by  security  considerations;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  But  much  of  the  government  pry- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  security. 

In  his  testimony,  Connery  further  said 
that  "the  central  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  ever-increasing  admlnistratloii 
Invasions  of  employe  privacy — invasions  of 
our  private  lives  that  bear  no  rational  rela- 
tion to  any  legitimate  Interest  In  national 
security  or  the  Integrity  of  the  civil  servant 
population."  That  cogently  sums  up  the 
rationale  of  the  Ervln  bill. 

[From    the    Tucson    (Ariz.)     Southwestern 

Labor  Record,  Oct.  13, 1966] 

How  Many  Ethnic  Dtvisions? 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  is  a  Southerner  and  seg- 
regationist. However,  he  is  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  distinguish  ethnic  divisions 
among  Americans.  He  finds  that  White  and 
Negro  classlflcatlons  can  be  somewhat  con- 
fusing, as  are  "American  Indian,"  "Oriental," 
"Spanish-American,"  and  others. 

An  employe  of  the  Senator's  office  came 
up  with  the  following  comment; 

Wovild  American  Indian  include  toe  cWl- 
dren  of  say,  for  example,  SJMmiab-speaklng 


Indian  Immigrants  from  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  or 
from  La  Paz,  Bolivia? 

If  a  Negro  marries  a  Caucasian,  Indian  « 
an  Oriental,  what  are  their  children  to  hi 
classified? 

Are  Filipinos  to  be  classified  as  OrientahT 

By  Spanish-American  would  you  m«B 
the  children  of  inmilgrants  from  Spain?  Qr 
would  you  Include  those  from  wt«pn^ 
America?  What  If  only  one  of  the  pamti 
is  of  Spanish  ancestry? 

These  were  all  questions  debated  and  (Us. 
ciissed  In  my  Qovemment  office.  The  fast 
is  that  the  majority  of  immigrants  from  i 
country  like  Mexico  would  be  technicaUj 
classified  as  Mestizos;  the  rest  divided  be- 
tween pure  Indians  and  Caucasians.  Then 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "light-skinned  Negro" 
in  Brazil.  If  he  is  the  offspring  of  a  Negro 
and  a  Caucasian,  he  is  a  Mulatto:  of  a  Negro 
and  an  Indian,  a  Cabocio.  These  are  con- 
sidered "third"  races.  In  classification,  som* 
Filiplnoe  brought  up  the  problem  of  thed 
mixed  background  and  said  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  "Orientals."  The  son 
of  Spaniards  explained  that  be  would  fan 
under  the  "Spanish-American"  categtay, 
while  the  daughter  of  Mexican  Immlgranti 
considered  herself  a  "Mexican-American." 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Morning  CHobi, 

Oct.  19, 1966] 

Oirrmo  Pktttt  Pkrsonal 

No  rabble-rousing  windbag  is  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C),  but  a  widely  respectsd 
lawmaker  with  considerable  background  In 
constitutional  law.  When  he  says  a  praetlM 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  is  Intolar* 
able,  bis  words  carry  weight. 

The  practice  in  question  consists  of  tbntf' 
ping  a  prospective  employee  to  a  lie  detector 
and  subjecting  him  to  salacious  questioning 
about  his  premarital  relations.  AccanBng 
to  the  senator,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation does  not  use  personality  tests  or  pt^- 
graphs  on  applicants,  and  the  other  ageaej 
ought  to  be  able  to  determine  without  tlMB 
whether  a  person  is  a  security  risk. 

Congress  is  too  close  to  adjournment  to 
act  now  on  Sen.  Ervln 's  bill  to  protect  tiM 
privacy  and  constitutional  rights  of  Federal 
nnployees.  But  the  next  Congress  ought  to 
give  it  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  Oot.  M, 

19681 

DAKon  Stairs 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Brvln,  D-N.C,  is  waging  a  flgbt 
for  private  liberty  timt  deeerves  the  support 
of  all  Americans  of  both  political  parties. 

Etvln's  concern  focuses  on  efforts  by  tb* 
national  bureaucracy  in  Washington  to  raN 
Ject  government  employes  to  an  undlgnlflsd 
and  unnecessary  inquisition  concerning  thi 
details  of  their  private  lives.  It  Is  a  trend 
which  has  been  popping  up  all  over  the  ooua- 
try,  and  one  that  should  be  stopped. 

John  F.  Qrlner,  president  of  the  Ameriesn 
Federation  of  Government  Employes,  ssji: 
"Numerous  Instances  of  Invasion  of  persoMl 
privacy  and  Individual  harassment  have  bean 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  natMtff 
office.  Some  are  shocking  In  their  ImpUca* 
tlons.  There  have  been  many  complsMi 
of  tnslBtence  by  administrative  officials  en 
completion  of  questionnaires  providing  tn* 
discriminate  disclosure  of  personal  flnatw 
of  employes  and  members  of  their  fanW 
Ues  .  .  ." 

Also  popping  up,  Griner  says,  are  "qua*- 
tlons  concerning  race  and  national  orlgiBi 
Interrogations,  examinations,  peychologWl 
tests  to  elicit  Information  concerning  p*" 
Bonal  relationships  or  personal  cMMtart 
wholly  unreasonable  pressure  to  buy  •»• 
Ings  bonds,  and  Interrogation  without  i 
nltion  of  the  right  to  counsel  or  to  a ' 
sentative  of  one's  own  choosing." 

In  response  to  such  complaints,  the  >•• 
reaucrats  say:  "We  need  more,  not  l**-^ 
formation  from  and  about  govemineBn 
work  toret."    AiW  tertalnly  the  admimstn* 
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tan  are  entitled  to  enough  data  to  do  their 
Mb  prcw)erly.  But  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
Se  information  sought  In  these  Interroga- 
tions Is  of  legitimate  use  In  the  management 
V  government  affairs.  The  queeUons  smack 
of  Wg  brother  more  than  they  do  of  efficient 
procedure. 

The  questions  being  asked  of  government 
Knployes,  and  the  jwessures  applied  against 
tjMin  in  such  matters  as  the  savings  bond 
controversy,  seem  to  be  part  of  a  general 
tnyaalon  of  privacy  spreading  through 
American  society.  SlmUar  questions  and 
vone  asked  of  schoolchildren,  bugging  tech- 
nloues,  prying  by  census  officials,  interfer- 
ence with  the  maU— these  are  danger  signs 
for  s  free  society. 

Sen.  Ervln  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  abxises  of  privacy  being 
pniotlced  against  government  employes. 
Passage  of  that  legislation  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  would  be  a  good  start  toward 
restoring  the  elementary  rights  of  privacy 
In  American  life. 

(From  the  Mlnot  Daily  News,  Oct.  27,  1966] 

TURNINO    TUX   SCKKW 

Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
gunning  for  examples  for  unwarranted  pres- 
iure  on  federal  employes  to  buy  savings 
bonds  via  the  payroll  deduction  system.  He 
has  shot  down  a  lulu  in  the  case  of  Guy 
Taylor  of  Oxnard,  Calif.,  a  retired  Army 
major  who  is  now  a  civilian  employe  of  the 
Anny. 

Senator  Ervln,  in  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate, said  the  case  was  "exceptionally  well 
documented;"  there  seems  little  question  as 
to  the  main  points.  These  are  that  Taylor 
WM  pressured  by  an  Infantry  colonel  to  Join 
the  payroll  deduction  savings  bond  plan, 
replied  that  he  had  bought  bonds  but  did 
not  believe  In  the  payroll  deduction  plan 
for  himself,  and  then  was  subjected  to  fur- 
ther pressure.  This  took  the  form  of  public 
humiliation  In  a  general  memorandiun  from 
the  Infantry  colonel  telling  about  progress 
In  the  payroll  deduction  plan  and  declaring, 
-I  am  sure  we  will  hit  100  per  cent  when  Mr. 
Ouy  Taylor  decides  to  get  on  the  savings 
bond  team." 

By  any  fair  standard,  this  Is  Intolerable. 
Senator  Ervln  cited  the  case  as  an  example  of 
how  the  rights  of  federal  employes  are  being 
trampled.  There  has  been  enough  publicity 
on  the  subject  to  suggest  that  similar  prac- 
tlocs  may  be  widespread. 

[From  the    Arkansas    (Little   Rock,   Ark.), 
Democrat,  Jan.  3, 1967] 

QUXSnONS    THE     aoVKBNMENT    ASKS 

Not  all  snooping  in  Washington  Is  coo- 
flned  to  electronic  or  "eavesdropping"  de- 
Tices,  a  congressional  subcommittee  is  learn- 
ing, as  more  evidence  piles  up  regarding  the 
government's  practice  of  assembling  Infor- 
mation on  Its  own  employee. 

Senators  have  every  right  to  become  con- 
cerned over  the  kind  of  Information  that 
heads  of  agencies  are  seeking  from  their 
iubordlnates  by  means  of  detailed  forms  and 
questionnaires. 

What  Is  needed  Is  an  explanation  why  the 
government  Is  inquiring  into  a  worker's 
relationship  with  his  famUy,  his  personal 
Ufa,  his  creditors,  financial  Interests,  race, 
religion  and  national  origin. 

Questionnaires  have  even  been  used  to  get 
Information  from  a  federal  worker  on  how 
much  he  gives  to  charity.  If  he  Is  investing 
part  of  his  salary  in  government  bonds,  If  he 
U  taking  part  in  community  affairs,  and  If  he 
Is  supporting  social  and  economic  policies 
ud  legislation  backed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

These  seem  to  be  matters  of  privacy  and 
Irrelevancy  that  go  far  beyond  what  the 
government  needs  to  know  about  those 
votklng  for  It. 

UWfi  wonder  that  a  number  of  pnrfet- 
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Blonal  employes  have  expressed  resentment 
for  being  forced  to  disclose  information 
about  creditors  and  financial  matters  con- 
cerning themselves  and  their  families. 

If  members  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  continue  to  pursue 
this  matter  with  diligence  it  may  get  some 
needed  answers.  If  no  real  reason  for  prying 
and  harassing  employes  is  advanced,  then  the 
present  activities  of  the  questioners  should 
be  halted. 

[From  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News) 
That  Savings  Bond  Pitch 

A  sales  message  presented  by  Uncle  Sam  on 
the  radio  tells  about  an  individual  soldier, 
mentioned  by  name,  rank  and  home  town, 
who  Is  serving  in  Vietnam.  It  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  he  Is  buying  UJ3.  savings 
bonds  "where  he  works.    Are  you?" 

This  brings  up  the  unpleasant  subject  of 
the  pressure  being  put  on  federal  government 
employes,  including  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
to  buy  U.S.  savings  bonds.  In  Vietnam,  for 
example,  we  are  informed  by  Overseas  Weekly 
that  one  Marine  general  sent  his  U.S.  savings 
bond  salesmen  to  interview  Marines  "In  fight- 
ing holes"  and  to  keep  track  of  patrols  "so 
that  every  Individual  has  an  opportunity  to 
hear  how  he  could  Invest  his  money." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  that  employes 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  have  been 
told  to  be  "prudent  and  Intelligent"  and  to 
sign  up  for  the  bonds.  For  the  hesitant,  the 
notice  asks:  "Or  are  you  a  rebel  without  a 
cause  who  wants  a  little  attention?" 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  prompted 
U.S.  Sen.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  to  com- 
ment: 

"The  truth  Is  that  'voluntary'  savings  bond 
programs  conducted  by  the  Diefense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  are  as  voluntary  as 
the  tides  of  the  seas  to  commands  of  the 
moon,  or — in  language  better  understood  by 
the  military — as  voluntary  as  the  response  ex- 
pected to  the  'greetings'  from  the  Army  to 
draftees." 

The  citizen  in  private  employment  should 
not  take  the  attitude  that  the  fellow  on  the 
federal  payroll  will  have  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  If  the  government  gets  away  with 
putting  the  screws  on  everyone  on  its  payroll, 
including  Marines  In  Vietnam  foxholes,  It 
could  be  encouraged  to  ex.-tend  its  pressures 
outside  government  should  the  need  to  sell 
savings  bonds  become  desperate. 

[From  the  Oakland   (Calif.)    Tribune,  Jan. 
10,  1967] 

iNTOIXRABtX   SrrOATION 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee, should  be  encouraged  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  protect  servicemen  and  government 
employes  from  being  coerced  into  buying  UB. 
savings  bonds  and  making  charltabla  WjU- 
trlbutions. 

Acoordliig  to  Senator  Ervln,  the  subcom- 
mittee's files  are  bulging  with  complaints 
from  servlcwnen  and  federal  employes  that 
they  are  being  pressinred  into  purchasing 
bonds  and  contributing  to  charities.  He  re- 
vealed that  letters  from  servicemen  tell  of 
their  being  denied  promotion  and  of  even  be- 
ing threatened  with  shipment  to  Vietnam 
If  they  fall  to  buy  bonds. 

Offlclal  denials  have  been  made,  but  the 
senator  makes  a  strot_g  case  with  the  evidence 
his  committee  has  gathered. 

Senator  Ervln  should  conduct  a  full  In- 
vestigation Into  the  matter  and  make  the 
results  public. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Times,  Sept,  2. 

1966] 

Pbab  on  thx  Job:  FsDEaAi.  Woskkss  Chabox 

"Bis  Bbothkb"  Nosnrxss  amd  CoKBCicMr 

(By  James  K.  Batten) 
Washinoton. — ^Last  summer  an  18-year- 
old  COM.  fnun  a  tmall  college  in  Vlrgbila 


applied  to  the  State  Department  for  a  Job. 
She  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  way  to 
spend  her  vacation. 

But  because  the  Job  required  a  security 
clearance,  the  girl  was  summoned  to  an  in- 
terview with  a  security  investigator.  When 
the  interrogator  began  to  probe  her  rela- 
tions with  her  boyfriend,  the  girl  was 
stunned  by  questions  like  these : 

"Did  he  abuse  you?"  "Did  he  do  anything 
unnatural  with  you?"  "You  dldnt  get 
pregnant,  did  you?" 

Bewildered,  the  girl  decided  she  had  no 
Interest  In  working  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  federal  agency  recently,  a 
woman  worker  with  two  children  declined 
to  participate  In  the  President's  campaign 
to  have  civil  servants  Invest  In  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds.  She  felt  she  could  not  afford  them. 
When  it  developed  that  she  was  the  only 
holdout  keeping  the  agency  from  "hitting 
100  per  cent,"  the  woman  was  called  Into  a 
staff  meeting  and  bawled  out  in  front  of  her 
fellow  workers. 

At  the  Defense  Department,  a  bright 
young  woman  entered  the  federal  service 
under  the  "management  intern"  program, 
designed  to  attract  unvisually  capable  young 
people  to  government  service  and  to  prepare 
them  for  positions  of  responsibility. 

As  part  of  her  Job,  this  young  woman  in- 
vited a  senator  to  address  a  group  of  Interns 
at  one  of  their  regular,  on-duty  seminars. 
But  when  the  young  woman's  supervisor, 
making  about  1 17.500  a  year,  intercepted  the 
senator's  routine  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
threw  a  "terrible  tantrum." 

Rank-and-file  federal  employes  are  not 
authorized  to  contact  members  of  Congress, 
he  told  the  nonplussed  young  woman.  "I 
suggest  you  better  not  have  any  more  letters 
coming  here  from  the  Hill."  (In  Washing- 
ton Jargon,  "the  HIU"  refers  to  Capitol  HIU. 
the  home  of  Congress.) 

Incidents  like  these,  docimiented  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights,  are  cited  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress as  symptonlatic  of  a  growing  sickness 
in  the  federal  establishment. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  "there 
is  now  being  created  in  the  federal  service 
a  climate  of  fear,  apprehension  and  coercion 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
service  and  Is  corroding  the  rights  of  federal 
omployes." 

Ervln  said  hearings  are  planned  for  early 
fall  on  his  "bUl  of  rights  for  federal  em- 
ployes" to  ban  many  of  the  disputed 
practices. 

No  one  can  really  be  sxire  bow  pervasive 
the  problem  is  Spokesmen  for  federal  em- 
ploye unions  are  egging  Ervln  on,  declaring 
that  unwarranted  Inraslons  of  employes' 
privacy  are  increasing. 

TliS  constitutional  rights  subcommittee's 
files  are  bulging  with  complaints.  Each  re- 
ported grievance,  explained  one  staff  mem- 
ber, probably  represents  himdreds  of  unre- 
ported grievances. 

"They're  so  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs  or 
getting  reprimanded,"  the  staff  member 
said.  "This  whole  atmosphere  of  fear  keeps 
them  from  communicating  with  Congress." 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Civil  Service 
Oonunlssion,  the  federal  government's  per- 
sonnel agency,  there  la  a  tendency  to  suspect 
the  case  Is  being  overstated.  Employee  com- 
plaints to  the  oommlsslon  have  been  scarce. 
But  the  commission  staff  plans  to  recheck 
Brvln's  allegations. 

SOKX    MAT    NOT    KXTLXCT    POUCT 

In  some  1"«»j>"''*«,  the  problems  seem  to 
arise  from  poor  Judgment  or  overzealous- 
ness  by  agency  supervisors,  rather  than  from 
official  policy. 

This  is  partlculariy  true  of  "voluntary" 
solicitation  campaigns  within  government 
agencies.  One  employee  in  a  federal  field 
office  wrote  to  comi^&ln  about  the  d|tTe  for 
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funds  to  help  build  the  Jobn  7.  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library  at  Harvard. 

"The  Kennedy  Library  drive  wba  a  real 
arm- twister,"  the  employe  said.  "One  hun- 
dred per  cent  participation  was  reqi4lred,  with 
names  sent — or  threatened  to  ba  sent — to 
Washington." 

When  President  Johnson  began  his  now- 
famous  Savings  Bond  drive,  he  kept  tabe  on 
the  agencies  with  large  charts.  Tb«  heat  was 
felt  all  the  way  down  to  the  loweai|t  bureau- 
crat. 

"I  was  reminded  that  I  had  a  promotion 
coming  up,"  confided  one  Defense  Depart- 
ment employe.  "My  supervisor  told  me.  The 
people  in  the  front  office  remember  things 
like  this." " 

But  many  times,  employe  complnlnts  of  a 
"big  brother"  atmosphere  stem  frpm  official 
policies  and  programs. 

One  of  Ervln's  favorite  targets  1$  a  White 
House-ordered  campaign  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  conflicts  of  Interest  in  t|ie  federal 
service  by  making  selected  official*  disclose 
their  financial  situation  in  suppooedly  con- 
fidential questlonnalree. 

Although  it  originally  was  exp>ected  that 
dlsclosiire  would  be  limited  to  a  lew  thou- 
sand top  policy  makers,  an  Brvln  survey  so 
far  has  turned  up  nearly  50,000  employee 
who  are  required  to  divulge  their  financial 
■tatTis.  Many  large  agencies  are  4tlll  to  be 
heard  from. 

Among  thoee  being  forced  to  l^re  their 
financial  souls  are  9100-a-week  cledu  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  Interior  decora- 
tors at  the  State  Department. 

Brvln  argues  that  while  concern  for  com- 
plete honesty  is  laudable,  forced  financial 
disclosiire  by  other  than  top  poUo^  officials 
is  an  insult  to  rank-and-file  employes  and  an 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Another  of  Brvin's  major  concerns  Is  the 
use  of  lie  detectors  and  peycholo^cal  tests 
in  employment  and  promotion  of  federal  em- 
ployee. The  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
tends that  earlier  abuses  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  that  such  practices  are  now  under 
tight  control.     Ervln  and  others  disagree. 

One  woman  employe  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment, already  cleared  to  handl«  military 
secrets,  decided  to  pass  up  a  promotion  to  a 
different  office  because  she  woxild  b^  required 
to  take  a  lie-detector  test. 

The  woman  was  reluctant,  she  «aid,  be- 
cause the  polygraph  (lie  detector)  operators 
were  notorloiis  for  gossiping  about  tihelr  sub- 
jects' reaction  to  Intimate  questlone  on  sex- 
ual matters. 

Sometimes  Gtgency  policies  that  mAke  sense 
In  theory  produce  bizarre  results  when  en- 
forced to  the  hilt. 

At  the  Small  Business  Administration,  em- 
ployees are  Instructed  never  to  do 'business 
with  companies  that  have  received  or  are 
seeKlng  SRA  loans. 

That  policy  resulted  in  a  reprlitiand  for 
SBA  employes  who  often  ate  their  lunch- 
room hamburgers  at  a  small  restaur^t  which 
bad  an  SBA  loan. 


Has  Oovnuticnrr  SNOomro 


a  small  restauran 
Noomro  OoNx  Tc 


'oo  Fak? 


(By  Jack  Anderson) 

"1984."  Washington,  D.C..  Oeorget  Orwell's 
book  describing  an  advanced  police  state 
whose  citizens  cant  make  a  move  without 
Big  Br;M,  ler  knowing  all  about  it,  may  be 
closer  than  you  think.  In  1966,  oxtr  federal 
uncle  already  Is  developing  a  Big  Brother 
complex.  He  may  not  be  watching  you  at 
the  moment,  but.  If  you  should  stir  his 
suspicions,  he  can  activate  an  Infinite  variety 
of  eyes  and  ears — electronic,  mechaeical  and 
human. 

There's  a  prevailing  attitude  that  govern- 
ment snooping  Is  a  matter  for  TV  spy  spools 
or  cocktail  party  jokes  about  bugged  martini 
olives.  But  the  laugh  may  be  on  you.  Real 
life  Jaooes  Bonds  can  instantly  tune  In  on 
you   with  devices   from  a  catalog  that  In- 


cludes: wire  taps  which  not  only  can  pick 
up  yo\ir  phone  conversations  but  can  also 
listen  in  on  everything  said  in  your  house, 
electronic  or  radio  wave  bugs  smaller  than 
a  matchbook,  two-way  peekaboo  mirrors, 
automatic  movie  cameras  that  snap  periodic 
pictures  from  an  undetectable  spot,  say  In 
you  bedroom  alarm  clock,  and  "sniperscopes," 
borrowed  troax  the  Army  and  capable  of 
scanning  yo'or  house  perfectly  from  100  yards 
in  pitch  blackness. 

The  government  also  uses  less  sensational 
but  equally  offensive  prying  techniques  such 
as  mall  covers,  trash  inspections  and  credit 
checks.  Most  government  agencies  traffic  In 
information  about  the  sexual  habits,  finan- 
cial affairs,  personal  friendships,  political 
said  religious  beliefs  of  their  employees.  Some 
agencies  have  required  job  applicants  to  take 
lie  detector  tests  and  submit  to  psychological 
examinations  that  probe  into  their  sex  and 
famUy  life. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  both  the 
spying  devices  and  intrusive  interrogations 
may  come  together  in  eternal  union.  That 
day,  which  could  extinguish  forever  the  right 
of  privacy,  may  come  if  the  government  ap- 
proves existing  private  studies  for  a  natlonttl 
data  center.  The  idea,  still  somewhat  vague, 
Is  to  set  up  a  computerized  master  file  on 
all  Americans.  All-knowing,  never-forget- 
ting IJBM.  machines,  crammed  with  all  the 
information  ever  diviilged  by  or  pried  from 
private  citizens,  could  produce  at  the  press 
of  a  button  a  person's  life  record  from  cradle 
to  grave. 

The  well-meaning  advocates  claim  the 
center  could  provide  the  government  with 
speedy  and  accurate  Information  needed  to 
solve  national  problems.  They  say  the  data 
would  be  used  for  statistical  reterence  only, 
not  personal  prying.  Yet  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  computer  file  would  tempt  fact- 
finders to  introduce  ever  more  revealing 
questionnaires.  Dr.  EAgai  S.  D\inn.  Jr., 
Harvard-educated  economist  who  sketched 
out  the  data  center  plan,  acknowledges:  "It 
Is  conceivable  for  any  kind  of  information 
about  anybody  or  anything  to  be  pro- 
grammed into  any  kind  of  a  system." 

Comments  Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D., 
N.J.),  who  is  conducting  an  Investigation 
into  the  Invasion  of  privacy:  "It  is  certainly 
conceivable  that  a  potential  Big  Brother 
might  make  excellent  use  of  a  big  button  on 
a  dossier  bank  for  his  own  purposes  and  for 
the  sake  of  Increasing  his  own  power." 

Already  the  government  has  accumulated 
a  frightening  file  on  its  citizens.  The  De- 
fense Department  alone  has  collected  14  mil- 
lion life  histories  In  the  course  of  its  security 
Investigations.  These  are  loaded  with  de- 
rogatory comments — true  statements,  delib- 
erate lies,  Idle  goestp) — whispered  Into  the 
ears  of  eager  gumshoes.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  keeps  In  Its  secret  flies  another 
8  million  dossiers  on  people  who  have  applied 
for  federal  jobs.  These  files  hold  the  darkest 
secrets  of  many  persons  who  at  some  time 
In  his  past  may  have  committed  Improper 
or  questionable  acts. 

Even  the  Pederal  Housing  Administration 
receives  confidential  reports  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  marital  stability  of  prospective 
home  buyers.  The  purpose  is  to  spot  couples 
who  are  likely  to  get  divorced  and  may  no 
longer  keep  op  their  house  payments.  Tor 
reasons  that  bcve  never  been  explained,  tlie 
State  Department's  passport  office  keeps  a 
special  record  of  passport  applicants  who 
have  been  married  more  than  twice.  The 
General  Services  Administration  maintains 
a  blacklist  of  businessmen  who  are  consid- 
ered poor  business  risks. 

Of  course,  the  FBI  is  constantly  checking 
into  the  backgrounds  of  people  for  one  ptir- 
poee  or  another.  It  has  on  lUe  an  astound- 
ing 176  million  sets  of  fingerprints,  not  to 
mention  doeslers  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
susp«ctsd  Communists,  crooks  and  security 
risks.    It  is  no  secret  that  the  TBI  also  keeps 


files  on  controversial  figures  suspected  U 
nothing  more  incriminating  than  speakliM 
their  mind.  The  FBI  also  conducts  eztiv 
curricular  private  investigations  for  top  of- 
ficials. President  Jolinson,  for  instance,  wm 
able  to  get  an  FBI  report  on  the  sexual  Id- 
discretions  of  a  senator. 

The  dirt  that  government  gumshoes  pt^ 
up  on  people  is  swept  into  doeslers  which  «n 
freely  exchanged  between  federal  offlni 
When  the  State  Department  is  asked  to 
watch  the  movements  of  an  overseas  travtlst 
for  instance,  the  raw  charges  against  him  u« 
distributed  to  at  least  four  offices.  The  tiaflt 
in  unproved  allegations  is  so  promlscuoin 
that  a  postal  Inspector  told  Parade  he  had 
quit  his  job  in  disgust.  Not  only  are  tbcM 
dossiers  widely  circulated,  but  most  of  thta 
carry  a  low-security  classification.  This  givM 
an  alarming  number  of  government  «a. 
ployees  access  to  derogatory  Information 
about  their  fellow  citizens.  If  the  subject 
happens  to  be  a  prominent  person,  the  gcsilp 
from  his  file  travels  quickly  in  tltlllatlog 
whispers. 

Private  employers  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
getting  hold  of  government  security  reporti. 
For  91.60  (to  cover  the  handling  charges), 
mortgage  lenders  can  obtain  confldentlt] 
F.H.A.  reptorts  on  applicants  for  housing 
loans.  Information  from  the  files  of  tb* 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
most  of  it  unverified  and  unreliable,  li 
shipped  all  over  Washington.  Even  indl* 
vidual  tax  returns,  thought  to  be  invlolatt, 
are  often  made  available  to  investigators  for 
frivolous  reasons.  With  minimum  ceremoa;, 
sno<q>er8  from  a  long  list  of  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  can  pry  into  almost  anyone'i 
financial  secrets  at  the  nearest  Internal  Bere- 
nua  office. 

Practically  any  agency  can  also  ask  tiie 
Poet  Office  for  a  mall  check  to  find  out  wbol 
writing  to  whom.  Patent  adviser  H.  Iisv- 
rence  Blasius,  whose  registration  was  revoked 
when  he  Ignored  new  regulations  agalatt 
advertising,  recently  laid  before  a  Senate  buI^ 
committee  evidence  that  his  mail  had  been 
intercepted — and  even  answered — by  the  UA 
Patent  Office.  A  Michigan  man  who  mailed 
Blasius  a  retainer  got  his  check  back  sad 
this  terse  reply,  not  from  Blasius,  but  fram 
the  Patent  Office:  "You  would  be  well-sd- 
vised  to  obtain  a  registered  patent  attorney 
or  agent." 

The  government's  keyhole  practices,  the 
availability  of  space-age  snooping  devtoei 
and  the  glorification  of  the  gumshoe  tuu 
created  a  pressing  need  for  clear  and  enforce- 
able laws  on  how. far  federal  agents  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  their  investigations  and 
how  much  personal  privacy  should  be  sur- 
rendered for  the  sake  of  police  efflcienej. 
Take  the  case  of  Bernard  McOarry,  s  Boi- 
ton  liquor  dealer,  whose  sort  of  buslQea 
seems  to  Intrigue  tax  agents.  There  was  no 
evidence,  mind  you,  that  he  was  a  tax  evader 
or  any  other  kind  of  criminal.  Nor  was  be 
convicted  of  anything  as  a  result  of  inveitt- 
gatlon.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
blatantly  Invaded  his  privacy,  harassed  botit 
his  attorney  and  accountant,  broke  into  bk 
hoiise,  stole  his  records,  evaded  a  court 
order  to  return  them  and  threw  j\ist  about 
«very  snooping  device  in  the  catalog  tt 
McOarry. 

The  T-Men  established  a  "confidential  rati- 
tlonshlp"  with  bis  neighbor  and  set  up  u 
"observation  poet  in  a  bam  less  than  lOO 
yards  from  his  Milton,  Mass.,  home.  Son* 
agents  watched  the  house  at  night  ttmnub 
the  snlperscope,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
break  In.  They  copied  down  the  llcenM 
numbers  of  cars  driven  by  all  visitors  to  bU 
home  and  investigated  them,  too,  altboagb 
they  may  have  had  only  passing  assodatlapi 
with  a  man  who  himself  was  guilty  of  no 
crime.  The  agents  maintained  radio  9»- 
taict  with  unmarked  cars,  covering  the  otb* 
side  of  McOarry's  property,  the  side  tbtt 
couldn't  be  seen  from  the  observation  pi*t 
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•hfT  tapped  hU  telephone,  of  course,  and 
Lgid  his  mail.  One  agent  was  dispatched 
to  Philadelphia  to  probe  the  finances  of  a 
-gnee-student  son  to  whom  McOarry  had 
^11^.  They  also  pulled  the  tax  ret\ims 
g(  McOarry's  attorney  for  six  straight  years, 
tlwugh  he  admittedly  was  not  svispected  of 

erssion. 

The  climax  of  the  case  came,  according  to 
one  of  the  agents  involved,  when  all  check- 
golots  reported  the  McGarry  house  empty. 
teMent,  directed  by  walkie-talkie,  advanced 
tiirough  an  open  back  door.  The  T-Men  had 
ttpected  to  find  a  cache  of  money  in  the 
htiement  because  a  stolen  floor  plan  seemed 
to  show  a  vault.  But  the  "vaiUt"  turned  out 
to  be  an  unlocked  cedar  closet,  stuffed  with 
clothes.  The  disappointed  housebreaker, 
loathe  to  draw  a  total  blank,  jotted  down 
tbe  company  Ubels  on  a  sports  jacket  and  a 
fur  coat,  then  caUed  upon  the  New  York 
cnty  clothing  stores  that  had  sold  them. 

It  the  McGarry  case  far  removed  from  the 
cverage  citizen?  Not  at  all.  "Easy,  cheap 
electronic  espionage  has  changed  every- 
thing," says  a  Washington  specialist.  "In 
end  out  of  the  government,  it's  an  everyday 
matter  affecting  you  and  me  and  Harry  Smith 
at  his  corner  newsstand." 

Federal  enforcement  agencies  keep  lists  of 
Ukely  criminals  who  get  the  full  bugglng- 
tsillng  treatment.  Ex-FBI  agent  William 
W.  Turner,  writing  in  a  magazine  about  his 
role  in  Los  Angeles,  confessed :  "I  found  that 
agents  had  Installed  wiretaps  and  electronic 
irags  on  hoodlums  and  foraged  through  their 
rtfuse  for  clues." 

But  secondary  lists  of  people  associated 
with  those  on  the  prime  lists  are  also  com- 
piled. Indeed,  there  are  even  lists  of  thoee 
wbo  are  further  removed,  but  these  lists,  like 
tbe  others,  are  distributed  to  investigators 
around  the  country,  too.  Internal  Revenue 
^ents  trace  every  canceled  check  or  credit 
tttnsaction,  for  example,  of  most  people  on 
tbe  lists.  All  the  Information  that  is  picked 
up  is  cross-indexed,  computerized  and  co- 
ordinated. 

The  ease  of  eavesdropping  seems  to  foster 
an  indifference  to  privacy.  One  tax  agent 
dropped  by  to  audit  the  books  of  a  buainess- 
oian  out  West.  "Make  yovirself  at  home,"  the 
businessman  said.  He  hardly  Intended,  how- 
efer,  that  the  agent  should  read  his  mail, 
wlfax  a  letter  from  a  lady  friend  on  his  own 
offloe  machine  and  take  it  to  his  wife,  seeking 
ber  cooperation  on  "getting  scxnethlng"  on 
her  hospitable  husband. 

Not  even  garbage  is  safe  from  snoopers.  A 
Washington  woman,  glancing  out  of  her  win- 
dow, happened  to  notice  that  her  garbage 
wu  segregated  and  hauled  away  in  a  burlap 
bag.  After  It  happened  twice,  she  made  in- 
qoines  that  led  to  an  investigation.  It 
turned  out  that  Washington  garbage  collec- 
tors had  a  list  of  some  60  customers  whose 
garbage  was  set  aside  and  delivered  in  burlap 
bags  to  a  special  room  in  the  Incinerator 
buUdlng.  Here  unidentified  men  would  come 
In  the  night  to  spirit  away  the  bags  for 
•crutlny.  Among  the  victims  were  people 
wbo  had  testified  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunlttee.  How  wlde- 
ipread  the  garbage  game  is,  however,  nobody 
kiows. 

Wiretapping  already  is  a  federal  crime  If 
the  conversation  overheard  la  divulged  "to 
Miy  person."  The  Attorney  General  has 
chosen  to  Interpret  "any  person"  as  anyone 
outside  the  Justice  Department.  On  this 
flimsy  pretext,  be  has  authorized  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  use  bis  own  judgment  in  placing 
wiretaps  in  the  national  Interest.  The  emi- 
nent FBI  ".hief ,  It  can  be  said,  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  loose  authority. 

Other  agencies  have  engaged  In  electronic 
•booping  with  no  authority  whatsoever. 
Qorernment  g^umsboes  conceal  recorders  in 
oidlaary  briefcases  or — more  in  fashion  with 
today's  spy  movies — ^in  "mlnlfons"  tucked 
<»Mtar  the  arm.  Tle-oUp  devices  are  a  little 
dated  but  sUll  In  use.  A  Coast  Guard  con- 
(wnee  room  had  wall  sockets  that  ware  rstOly 


microphones.  Indeed,  Sen.  Edward  Long  (D., 
Mo.)  reports:  "I  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
we  were  even  giving  bugging  and  wiretapping 
devices  to  foreign  countries  as  part  of  foreign 
aid,  then  sending  experts  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  tbe  devices.  In  one  InsUnce,  we  sent 
more  than  930,000  worth  of  equipment." 

The  government  has  set  the  style  for 
private  investigators  wbo  have  Invaded  busi- 
ness offices  and  private  homes  alike. 

A  Washlntgon  outfit,  International  Se- 
curity Services,  Inc.,  has  found  the  bug 
traffic  so  great  that  it  has  started  a  strictly 
defensive  business.  A  sales  letter  offers: 
"We  will  electronically  'sweep'  yoxir  offices 
and  check  your  telephones  to  assure  your 
privacy  and  to  discover  any  attempts  at  pene- 
tration and  will  personaly  consult  with  you 
on  any  special  security  problems  you  may 
have.  This  preventive  program  will  provide 
you  with  the  most  modem  defensive  meas- 
ures, techniques  and  equipment  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  your  privacy  and  security." 

A  government  investigator  told  Parade 
frankly  that  modern  science  has  made  snoop- 
ing "the  fastest  growing  but  dirtiest,  small 
business  In  the  world." 

Can  the  snoopers  be  stopped?  Congres- 
sional champions  of  privacy  are  not  optimis- 
tic. They  have  repeatedly  confronted  investi- 
gative agencies  with  evidence  of  illegal 
snooping,  but  the  agencies  usually  deny  It, 
always  get  away  vrith  It  and  dont  seem  to 
care  about  the  legal  questions.  Since  tbe 
wiretaps  are  Intended  to  pick  up  leads  rather 
than  evidence,  they  don't  care  whether  tbe 
Information  is  legally  admissible  in  ooiirt. 
Indignant  congressmen  have  pressured  tbe 
Defense  Department  into  giving  fewer  lie 
detector  tests,  but  many  are  still  given.  Tbej 
have  convinced  other  agencies  to  make  the 
Intrusive  psychological  testa  voluntarily,  but 
they  are  still  widespread.  The  Post  Office 
claims  It  has  stopped  peering  tbroxigh  peep- 
holes at  Its  employees,  but  It  still  rxxna  thou- 
sands of  mall  covers  annually. 

The  federal  government's  2.6  million  em- 
ployees, in  particular,  feel  the  presence  of 
Big  Brother.  They  have  a  champion  in  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.)  wbo  declares;  'Tsy- 
chologlcal  testing,  psychiatric  interviews,  race 
questionnaires,  lie  detectors,  loyalty  oaths, 
probing  personal  forms  and  background  In- 
vestigations, restrictions  on  conununlcatlng 
with  Congress,  pressure  to  support  political 
parties  financially,  yet  restrictions  on  all 
other  political  activity,  coercion  to  buy  sav- 
ings bonds,  extensive  limitations  on  outside 
activities,  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  and 
even  thinking,  forms  for  revealing  personal 
data  about  finances,  creditors,  property  and 
other  Interests— all  of  these  Increasingly 
shrink  the  realm  of  personal  liberty  and  vio- 
late individual  privacy." 

Tbe  18-year-old  daughter  of  an  Army 
colonel  applied  for  a  summer  Job  with  the 
State  Department.  She  had  interim  secret 
clearance  because  she  bad  worked  for  the 
department  the  previous  summer.  Never- 
theless, she  was  subjected  to  a  four  hour 
grilling.  The  personal  probe  got  around  to 
the  subject  of  a  boy  she  bad  dated.  Then 
her  interrogators  fired  these  questions  at 
ber:  "Did  he  abuse  you?  Did  he  do  anything 
unnatural  with  you?  There's  kissing,  petting 
md  Intercourse,  and  after  that  did  be  force 
you  to  do  anything  to  him,  or  did  be  do 
anything  to  you?"  A  top  official  later  said 
the  cross-examination  was  a  "uniform 
policy." 

A  28-year-old  State  Department  secretary 
who  spoke  four  languages  and  bad  an  out- 
standing record  decided  she  wanted  to  trans- 
fer from  South  America  to  Europe.  Because 
she  bad  been  living  in  a  city  high  in  tbe 
mountains  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  pol- 
len, she  complained  of  a  mild  asthmatic  reac- 
tion. State  Department  personnel  officers 
decided  she  should  take  psychological  tests 
before  gc^ng  to  Europe.  She  refused  to  an- 
swer questions  about  ber  religious,  famUy  and 
sax  m«.    Rssult:  Har  transfer  was  bald  up. 


and  she  Indignantly  resigned.  A  high  offi- 
cial who  read  her  file  and  recognized  her 
value  to  the  government  finally  persuaded 
ber  to  take  the  B^uropean  poet — no  more 
questions  asked.  Here  are  some  typical  true- 
false  questions  she  refused  to  answer: 

"I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  constipa- 
tion." 

"Evil  spirits  possess  me  at  times." 

"I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior." 

"Everything  is  tximing  out  Just  like  tbe 
prophets  of  the  Bible  said  it  would." 

"I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  starting  or 
holding  my  bowel  movement." 

"I  have  never  Indulged  In  any  'inusual  sex 
practices." 

"There  is  very  little  love  and  companion- 
ship in  my  family,  as  compared  to  other 
homes." 

Hundreds  of  wide-ranging  complaints 
pour  Into  Ervln's  office  everyday.  Many  de- 
nounce a  new  "minority  group  status  ques- 
tionnaire," which  asks  employees  to  check 
whether  they  are  American,  Indian,  Negro, 
Oriental,  Spanish  American  or  "none  of 
these."  The  form  is  called  voluntary,  but 
angry  followups  have  bounded  those  who 
chose  not  to  fill  It  out. 

One  veteran  civil  servant,  angry  about  a 
financial-disclosure  form,  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  those  who  believe  tough  new  laws 
are  needed  to  protect  Individual  rights.  He 
complained  that  tbe  government  seemed  all 
too  eager  for  "Information  that  can  be  of  no 
practical  value  to  anyone  except  some 
bureaucrat  determined  to  establish  a  Big 
Brother  complex.  In  many  seemingly  in- 
nocuous but  prying  little  ways,  the  gov- 
ernment is  compiling  data  on  each  one  of  us 
which  can  lead  to  a  highly  regimented  so- 
ciety reminiscent  of  StaUn's  Riissia,  Hitler's 
Germany,  Mussolini's  Italy,  to  name  a  few." 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Journal, 

Oct.  6,  1966] 

Civn.  SxRViCK  Racial  Rules  Dkaw  Sbjjatob 

Brvin's  Fike 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Washington,  Oct.  6. — A  verbal  sparring 
match  over  Negro  Job  policies  in  federal 
agencies  was  held  before  the  Senate  consti- 
tutional rights  subcommittee. 

The  combatants  were  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln 
(D-N.C),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  a  leading  congressional  opp>onent  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  and  Chairman  John  W. 
Macy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC), 
an  aggressive  champion  of  the  President's 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Program. 

Ervln  said  be  believes  federal  policies 
would  lead  to  preferential  treatment  for  Ne- 
groes, and  he  repeatedly  suggested  that  fed- 
eral agencies  would  be  told  to  hire  quotas  of 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 

Tbe  CSC  Cbalrmar  vigorously  countered 
that  CSC's  policies  were  designed  to  give  all 
segments  of  the  population  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  federal  jobs.  He  explained  that 
many  Negroes  wouldn't  even  take  tests  be- 
cause they  regarded  CSC  as  a  "white  Insti- 
tution." 

Macy  tried  to  bury  Brvin's  suggestion  that 
agencies  either  have  or  woxild  hire  quotas  of 
Negroes  which.  Incidentally,  has  been  ru- 
mored in  numerous  agencies.  He  told  Brvln, 
tbe  only  subcommittee  member  present,  that 
the  quota  story  was  untrue  and  "unthink- 
able" and  that  it  was  brought  up  by  those 
wbo  wished  to  see  the  equal  employment 
program  fall. 

But  the  senator  WMietantly  had  Macy  on 
the  defensive  by  citing  agency  directives 
which  frequently  went  beyond  CSC's  poUcles. 

Macy  argued  that  the  completion  of  agency 
questionnaires  by  employee  on  their  raca 
designations  were  "voluntary."  He  also  said 
that  tbe  employes  wbo  completed  them 
weren't  identlflad. 

Brvln,  however,  rtmA  Macy  dlractlvea  liom 
both  State  and  Agriculture  that  listed  em- 
ployea  wbo  badnt  complatad  the  queatloo- 
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nalres  and  stated  tbat  It  was  "essaitial"  for 
them  to  do  so.  Macy  agreed  that  this  wasn't 
exactly  the  voluntary  system  be  had  In  mind. 

Under  questioning,  the  civil  servl^  leader 
admitted  that  the  race-designation  program 
had  to  be  abandoned  In  Hawaii  because  of 
the  mixture  of  races  ther«,  and  t^at  some 
employes  might  have  g^ven  misinformation 
on  the  questionnaires.  Ervln  said  aj  number 
of  State  Department  employes  hiq  Identi- 
fied themselves  as  "Indian"  on  theln. 

The  senator  protested  that  federal  employ- 
es were  being  "brainwashed"  to  work  for 
open  housing  and  other  controversial  civil 
rights  objectives  under  another  policy. 

Macy  denied  that  any  "brainwashing"  was 
Involved,  but  he  explained  that  CSC  was  en- 
couraging federal  managers  to  engage'  them- 
selves In  community  Improvement  activities 
to  provide  better  schools  and  housing  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  other  desirable 
projects.  { 

He  gave  general  approval  to  a  Treeisury 
directive  which  encouraged  Its  manfigers  to 
work  with  the  NAACP,  Urban  Leafrue  and 
local  human  relations  groups  on  worthy  ob- 
jectives. 

Ervln  commented  that  if  the  government 
could  tell  Its  employes  how  to  engage  in  civic 
duties  and  a  different  political  adiflnlstra- 
tlon  could  order  them  to  work  \tlth  the 
gKTC  and  the  John  Birch  Society;  Blacy 
doubted  if  their  goals  would  be  consistent 
with  the  government's  equal  employment 
program.  ' 

The  CSC  chairman  also  contendled  tbat 
the  community  action  program  was  volun- 
tary, and  no  employe  was  required  to  do  It. 
But  Ervln  cited  a  directive  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  (FMC)  which 
ordered  employee  to  report  their  outside 
activities.  Macy  said  the  directive  went  be- 
yond the  CSC  policy  and  he  promised  to 
check  on  it. 

The  hearing  was  on  Ervln's  bill,  oospon- 
sored  by  34  other  senators,  to  protect  federal 
employes  from  invasions  of  their  privacy. 
Macy  flatly  opposed  the  legislation.  He  said 
it  would  tie  the  hands  of  federal  managers. 
Under  It,  be  declared,  agencies  coulfnt  ask 
an  employe  where  be  was  bom. 

Ervln  scoffed  at  Macy's  arguments  'and  ac- 
cused him  of  "conjvirlng  up  non-existent 
legal  ghosts."  However,  be  agreed  to  con- 
sider any  propKJsals  CSC  cared  to  suggest  to 
Improve  bis  measure. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  ija,  1066) 

But  BoKoe— OB  Blsx.  Oovxuticvrr  Woucxas 

Tell  or  SraoNG-AaMiNC — Mn.rcART  Pioput, 

OTHaas  Ai,so  "PxaatrADXD"  To  Am  QHAarrr; 

OoNoaxss  Mat  Ban  PaAcnca 


(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washincton — Commander  B.  H.  Wttlttlesey 
Is  a  quick-witted  Naval  officer  who  takes  pride 
In  his  ability  to  strike  two  objective*  In  one 
mission.  So,  confronted  by  subordlsates  at 
the  basic  aviation  officers  school,  Pebsacola, 
Fla.,  who  are  too  fat  and  by  othnv  who  would 
rather  not  contribute  part  of  their  pay  to 
charity,  be  devised  a  plan  to  rea«h  both 
groups  simultaneously. 

"Weight  control  is  a  continuing  concern 
of  this  command."  be  barked  in  an  ofllclal  di- 
rective recently.  "In  conjunction  with  the 
existing  weight  control  program  and  the  an- 
nual combined  Federal  campaign  drive,  all 
hands  will  be  weighed  .  .  .  figure  yoiir  dona- 
tion on  your  jxeeent  weight,  then  start  your 
reducing  program  to  save  money." 

A  "fair  share"  schedule  accompanied  the 
directive.  It  starts  at  a  penny  a  pound  for 
seamen  recruits  and  In  the  noncommissioned 
ranks  ranges  up  to  7  cents  for  chief  petty  of- 
ficers. Among  commissioned  officers,  ensigns 
give  at  least  8  cenCs  a  poxuid,  Ueutenaata 
Junior  grade  9  cents  a  pound  and  so  on  up 
to  12  cents  for  commanders.  Possibly  be- 
cause he  Is  a  man  of  dlscretloo.  Commander 
Whittlesey  dldnt  auggast  bow  much  each 
pound  of  captain  or  admiral  la  worta. 

The  directive  <lldnt  ao  qwclfy,  bu|  a  Navy 


spokesman  hastens  to  add  that  the  contribu- 
tions (00%  of  the  men  signed  up)  are  strictly 
voluntary.  "This  la  a  better  way  than  Just 
telling  'em  bow  much  to  give,  don't  you 
think?"  be  asks. 

CIVIZ,IANS,    TOO 

Perhaps  so.  But  extracting  charitable 
contributions  seems  to  have  become  standard 
I>rocedure  at  a  number  of  military  bases  and 
In  a  variety  of  Federal  civilian  agencies,  par- 
ticularly In  advance  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

Many  of  those  feeling  the  pressxire  don't 
like  it  a  bit  and  are  writing  Congress  to  say 
so.  Complains  a  postal  worker  here  in  Wash- 
ington: "Our  supervisor  stood  at  the  time 
clock  with  blanks  for  United  Oivers  Fund 
and  refused  to  let  us  leave  until  we  signed 
up."  The  wife  of  a  Marine  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C.,  reports  her  husband's  outfit  was  told 
there  would  be  no  liberty  for  any  leatherneck 
failing  to  donate  a  set  minimum  to  the 
United  Fund. 

Soldiers,  civilian  employes  and,  on  occa- 
sion, workers  at  plants  run  by  Government 
contractors  eager  to  please  Washington,  get 
hit  even  harder  by  drives  to  buy  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  Reminders  that  President  Johnson 
believes  massive  bond  buying  may  help  avoid 
the  need  for  a  tax  Increase  are  often  less  than 
gentle. 

"At  this  base  the  policy  Is  'buy  bonds  or 
bye-bye.'  "  relates  one  woman  worker  at  a 
Southwest  military  base.  A  trooper  with 
the  First  Armored  Division  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  says  that  "During  training  I  was  told 
that  If  I  couldn't  afford  a  bond  I  was  too  poor 
for  a  pass  to  go  to  town."  In  Oklahoma  City, 
one  recalcitrant  Federal  employe  was  called 
in  for  a  talk  with  three  superiors:  "After  I 
had  a  change  of  heart  ray  job  was  much  more 
secure,"  be  believes.  A  computer  analyst  at 
the  Treasiiry  Department  observes  similar 
goings  on:  "If  you  don't  sign,  you  go  to  the 
personnel  office  and  you  come  out  buying  a 
bond." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  first  time  that 
such  preesures  have  been  exerted  on  mili- 
tary personnel  or  civilian  employes.  But  it 
appears  that  the  pressures  have  been  heavier 
than  usual  this  year,  as  zealous  officers  and 
bureaucrats  have  followed  up  on  Mr.  John- 
son's orders  to  promote  maximum  bond-buy- 
ing. It  seems  clear,  too,  that  more  and 
louder  complaints  of  coercion  are  coming 
in  to  Congress,  and  that  some  Influential 
lawmakers  are  now  determined  to  put  a  halt 
to  such  abuses. 

nUESSTTSBS    ON    THX    CABINCT 

Chairman  John  Macy  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  says  the  Government 
doesn't  condone  strong-arm  tactics.  Yet  no 
less  a  figure  than  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien.  LBJ's  designee  to  head  up  the 
bond-buying  campMlgn  within  the  Govern- 
ment, has  leaned  rather  hard  on  certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  a  private  "Dear  OrvlUe  letter  to  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Freeman  last  siunmer, 
Mr.  O'Brien  Insisted  It  was  Imperative  to  step 
up  the  bond  drive.  "You  should  do  this," 
be  suggested,  "by  calling  In  your  key  people 
again  and  emphasizing  In  terms  beyond  mis- 
understanding that  thi>  President  personally 
is  following  the  progress  of  this  campaign 
and  he  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the 
minimum  immediate  goal  of  76  per  cent,  will 
consldo:  adequate  nothing  less  than  realiza- 
tion of  our  long-range  goal  of  90  per  cent  and 
win  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
achievement  of  the  100  per  cent  record 
established  by  the  White  House." 

Mr.  O'Brien  presumably  took  this  tough 
tone  on  the  assumption  tbat  the  many-lay- 
ered bureaucracy  Inevitably  dilutes  direc- 
tives from  the  top.  Often,  though,  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  echelons  tighten  the 
screw  notch  by  notch.  la  the  case  of  the 
A^culture  Department,  scientists  at  its  en- 
tomology research  division  In  Beltsvllle.  Md., 
later  teamed  from  superiors  tbat  "there  la 


Intense  Interest  In  the  progress  of  this  cam* 
paign,  starting  with  the  President."  Later 
still,  some  reluctant-to-buy  researchers  tx 
the  department's  metabolism  and  radiation 
research  laboratory,  Fargo,  N.D.,  discovered 
they  were  being  listed  as  "non-cooperatlvei" 
in  reports  to  Washington. 

Even  the  high-minded  National  Science 
Foundation  Inflicted  certain  indignities  on 
employee.  "Are  you  prudent  and  Intelli. 
gent?"  an  official  bulletin  demanded.  "Have 
you  signed  up  to  buy  bonds  or  are  you  a  rebel 
without  a  cause  who  wants  a  little  atten^ 
tlon?" 

All  this  helps  explain  why  Chairman  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  of  the  Senate  constitutional 
rights  BubccMnmittee  Intends  to  press  legis- 
lation next  year  to  curb  coercive  solicita- 
tions and  other  Invasions  of  Federal  em- 
ployes' rights.  The  North  CaroUna  Demo- 
crat's bill  is  given  a  fair  chance  of  passage 
in  the  P.>th  Congress;  35  Senators  co-spon- 
sored It  this  year.  'The  truth  is  that  volun- 
tary savings  bond  programs  conducted  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  agencies 
are  as  voluntary  as  the  tides  of  the  seas  to 
the  commands  of  the  moon,"  Sen.  Ervin 
observes. 

At  his  urging,  the  Pentagon  is  InvesUgat- 
Ing  complaints  by  a  retired  Army  major,  Guy 
Taylor,  now  a  civilian  employe  of  the  16th 
Army  Corps  at  San  Francisco.  In  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Taylor's  supervising  colonel  sent  him 
a  payroll  deduction  form  "prepared  In  your 
name,  attached  for  your  completion."  Mr. 
Taylor  returned  the  form,  politely  explain- 
ing that  he  didn't  care  to  Invest  in  boncU 
just  now.  In  response  the  colonel  kicked 
him  off  "my  team." 

Many  administrators  recognize  that  exces- 
sive zeal  defeats  the  purpose  of  bond-selling; 
resentful  underlings  will  promptly  cash  in 
the  bonds  they  buy.  But  many  military 
officers  don't  seem  to  care,  and  some  go 
about  the  task  with  less  delicacy  or  inge- 
nuity than  Pensacola's  Conmiander  Whittle- 
sey.  "One  hundred  per  cent  participation 
is  expected,"  a  directive  from  Air  Force  head- 
quarters states  flatly. 

At  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  an  Army  ma- 
jor, unhappy  with  progress  of  the  bond  cam- 
paign, linked  it  with  two  other  drives  in  a 
magical  persuasion  process  called  "counsel- 
ing." In  a  command  memorandum  from 
headquarters  of  the  First  Engineer  Training 
Brigade,  be  wrote : 

"All  officers  and  senior  NCOs  who  bavt 
not  Joined  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  or  the  Society  of  American 
liClltary  Engineers,  where  applicable,  and 
who  are  not  participating  In  the  savings 
bond  program  will  be  counseled  by  the  com- 
manders concerned  with  the  piirvtew  (sic) 
of  attaining  the  100  per  cent  participation 
goal. 

"Additionally,  all  other  enlisted  men  who 
are  not  participating  in  the  savings  bond 
program  will  be  counseled  by  their  respec- 
tive commanders  for  similar  piu-poses." 

The  total  effect  of  all  the  bond-selling 
pressure  is  q\iite  impossible  to  determine. 
But  recent  Increases  In  savings-bond  sales 
suggest  it  could  be  contributing  toward  the 
desired  effect.  In  November  the  sales  total 
reached  »368  million,  nearly  9%  above  the 
year-earlier  figvtre.  Sales  of  E  bonds,  the 
low-denomlnatlon  kind  most  likely  to  be 
bought  by  mlUtary  personnel  tind  Federal 
civilian  employes,  were  the  highest  for  any 
November  In  21  year*. 

[From  the  Arkansas  (Little  Rock,  Ark.) 

Democrat,  Dec.  30,  106fl] 

Paxsstrai  on  FxDxaAi.  Workxbs  ^tmc  PsoaD 

The  current  controversy  over  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  alleged  "bugging" 
of  private  telephone  conversations  is  grab- 
bing the  big  headlines  while  a  Senate  sub- 
oommlttee  Is  proceeding  without  fanfare  to 
assemble  a  mass  of  evidence  of  government 
snooping  on  Its  own  employes. 

TlM  file  la  the  office  of  the  Sanate  Oonstl' 
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tutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Ben.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  D-N.C,  U  bulging  with  a 
growing  assortment  of  letters,  telegrams  and 
accounts  of  telephone  conversations  from 
ni»ny  of  federal  workers  complalJilng  of  arm- 
twisting,  intimidation  and  snooping  at  the 
liands  of  their  superiors. 

Ervln  held  extensive  hearings  on  these 
complaints  in  the  last  Congress  and  Is  deter- 
mined to  have  a  bill  passed  in  the  new  session 
that  will  guarantee  these  government  em- 
ployes protection  from  such  tactics. 

The  senator  U  particularly  incensed  over 
the  kind  of  Information  agency  heads  are 
seeking  from  their  subordinates  by  way  of 
detailed  forms   and  questionnaires. 

The  government,  Ervln  complains,  Is  In- 
quiring far  too  Improperly  Into  a  worker's 
relationship  with  his  family,  his  sex  life,  bis 
^editors,  property  and  financial  Interests 
snd  hlB  race,  religion  and  national  origin. 
And  that  Isn't  all.  The  questionnaires  at- 
tempt to  find  out  how  much  an  employe  will 
give  to  charity.  If  he  is  Investing  part  of  his 
■alary  in  government  savings  bonds,  If  he  Is 
taking  part  in  outside  community  activities 
•nd  if  he  Is  supporting  social  and  economic 
policies  and  legislation  backed  by  the 
(dmlnlstration . 

"Case  after  case  of  Intimidation,  of  threats 
of  loss  of  jobs  or  security  clearance  were 
brought  to  our  attention  in  connection  with 
bond  sales  and  government  charity  drives," 
Jrvln  points  out. 

He  tells  of  the  case  of  a  government  engi- 
neer who  was  ordered  by  a  personnel  officer 
to  take  disciplinary  action  against  25  pro- 
fessional employes  in  the  engineer's  office 
Tho  resented  being  forced  to  disclose  in- 
formation about  creditors  and  financial  mat- 
ters concerning  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  other  cases  some  government  workers 
have  been  told  to  lobby  in  local  city  councils 
lor  fair  housing  ordinances,  to  supply  flower 
and  grass  seed  for  beautlficatlon  projects  and 
to  paint  other  people's  houses. 

Ervln  says  nobody  Is  being  fooled  when  a 
directive  Is  passed  out  Indicating  that  the 
President  and  the  head  of  a  particular  agency 
would  be  pleased  If  government  workers  par- 
ticipate in  certain  projects  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration's heart. 

Every  supervisor,  Ervln  asserts,  Inunedl- 
•tely  Interprets  this  as  a  command  to  produce 
evidence  of  some  employe  participation.  And 
being  the  trained  personnel  specialists  they 
•re  their  subordinates  throughout  the  county 
obviously  follow  suit. 

Congress,  the  senator  explains,  has  worked 
hard  over  the  years  to  perfect  the  Federal 
civil  service  and  merit  system  since  passage 
of  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1833. 

"But  In  the  process,"  the  senator  asks, 
"have  we  built  an  organization  so  efficiency 
oriented,  and  so  systematized,  that  It  lacks 
a  place  of  ethics,  or  for  moral  values  lu  Its 
dealing  with  its  employes  and  applicants  for 
employment?" 

[From  the  Passaic  (N.J.)   Herald  News, 

Jan.  7,  1967] 

Or  Elsb,  Vixtnam — GI's  Forckd 

To  Btrr  Bonds 

(By  John  Chad  wick) 

Washington. — ^The  flies  of  the  Senate  Con- 
stltutlonal  Rights  subcommittee  are  bulg- 
ing with  complaints  from  servicemen  and 
federal  employes  tbat  they  are  coerced  Into 
buying  savings  bonds  and  making  charitable 
contributions. 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of  being 
denied  promotion  and  even  of  being  threat- 
uked  with  shipment  to  Vietnam  If  tbey  fall 
to  buy  bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  re- 
ports of  Marine  sergeants  being  sent  Into  the 
foxholes  In  Vietnam  to  sign  up  flgbtlng  men 
(or  bond  purchases. 

Ben.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  D-NC,  subcom- 
alttee  chairman,  has  Introduced  a  bill  tbat 


would,  among  oth  things,  protect  govern- 
ment employes  aga.  tsi  any  form  of  compul- 
sion to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  charity. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas  D.  Morris,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
Ervln  wrote:  "It  is  becoming  glaringly  ap- 
parent tbat  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
servicemen  as  much — or  more  so — as  It  la  to 
protect  civilian  personneL" 

Ervln  said  "the  numerous  complaints  from 
civilian  and  military  personnel  throughout 
the  world"  Indicate  that  the  mere  continu- 
ance of  the  Pentagon's  support  of  established 
grievance  procedures  is  Insufficient. 

The  senator's  letter  said  that  "a  Marine 
general  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
men  in  charge  of  the  bond  drive  In  Vietnam 
were  not  deterred  from  achieving  the  unit 
goal." 

They  went  to  forward  positions  and  Inter- 
viewed Marines  In  fighting  boles  and  kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  Individual 
bad  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he  could 
invest  his  money  In  a  worthwhile  savings 
program,"  he  quoted  the  general  as  saying. 

Ervln  added:  '1  flnd  this  story  grotesque." 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib- 
une, Jan.  12,  1967] 

U.S.  Bond  Sellers  Flated  for  Coercion — 

Promotions  Depend  on  Pttrchasx,  Yank 

Servicemen  Complain 

Washington. — The  files  of  The  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  are 
bulging  with  complaints  from  servicemen 
and  federal  employes  tbat  they  are  coerced 
Into  buying  savings  bonds  and  making 
charitable  contributions. 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of  being 
denied  promotion  and  even  of  being  threat- 
ened with  shipment  to  Vietnam  IX  tbey  fail 
to  buy  bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  re- 
ports of  Marine  sergeants  being  sent  Into  the 
foxholes  in  Vietnam  to  sign  up  fighting  men 
for  bond  purchases. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  has  Introduced  a  bill  tbat 
would,  among  other  things,  protect  govern- 
ment employes  against  any  form  of  compul- 
sion to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  charity. 

legislation  needed 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
Ervln  wrote: 

"It  is  becoming  glaringly  apparent  that 
legislation  Is  needed  to  protect  servicemen  as 
much — or  more  so — as  It  is  to  protect  civilian 
personnel." 

Morris  said  the  defense  department  not 
only  does  not  authorize  coercion  of  civilian 
and  military  i)ersonnel  to  buy  savings  bonds 
or  contribute  to  charitable  campaigns  but 
has  not  and  will  not  condone  such  coercion 
complaints  m^nt 

Ervln  replied  "the  numerous  complaints 
from  civilian  and  military  personnel  through- 
out the  world"  Indicate  that  the  mere  con- 
tinuance of  The  Pentagon's  support  of  estab- 
lished grievance  procedures  is  insufficient. 

The  Senator  declined  to  submit  to  The 
Pentagon  for  Investigation  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  bad  complained  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. "The  risk  of  reprisals  is  not  wtH'th  such 
an  exercise  In  futility,"  Ervln  wrote. 

GENERAL    qXrOTED 

The  Senator's  letter  said  tbat  "a  Marine 
general  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
men  In  charge  of  the  laond  drive  In  Vietnam 
were  not  deterred  from  achieving  the  unit 
goal." 

"They  went  to  forward  positions  and  Inter- 
viewed Marines  in  fighting  boles  and  kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  Individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  bow  he  could 
Invest  his  money  in  a  worthwhile  savings 
program."  he  quoted  the  general  as  saying. 

Ervln  added:  "...  I  find  this  story  gro- 
tesque." 


PXTRCHASS    IS    AUTOMATIC 

The  Treasury  Department  said  1,427,602 
servicemen  were  enrolled  In  payroll  savings 
plans — where  bonds  are  automatically  pur- 
chased and  the  price  Is  deducted  from  pay — 
as  of  last  Sept.  SO. 

It  said  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled, 
compared  with  total  strength,  varied  widely 
among  the  services. 

BREAKDOWN     LISTED 

As  of  Sept.  30.  the  Army  bad  84  per  cent 
enrollment  with  765.133  active  participants 
followed  by  the  Air  Force  with  45.3  per  cent 
or  392,542  participants. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  combined  had 
27J  per  cent  particlpaUon.  The  Depart- 
ment said,  with  201,637  Navy  personnel  and 
68,290  Marines  taking  part. 

Of  federal  civilian  employee,  73.8  per  cent 
or  1,687,129  persons  were  enrolled  In  the 
payroll  savings  program  as  of  Sept.  30,  The 
Department  added. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1966,  the 
department  said,  •648.1  million  In  bonds  were 
bought  by  federal  employes  both  civilian  and 
mlUtary  under  payroll  savings.  Civilians 
bought  •445.2  million  and  the  military  $202.9 
million. 

[From  the  NaUon,  Feb.  20,  1967f'- 
U.S.  CIVIL  Service:   WASHtNGTON'B  Bland 
Bondage 
(By  Robert  G.  Sherrlll) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. — The  United  States  Civil 
Service,  like  the  old  French  Foreign  Legion, 
Is  an  excellent  place  to  lose  one's  Identity, 
but  Its  other  virtues  are  less  easy  to  discover. 
In  the  vast  Sahara  of  government  service  the 
worker  Is  beset  by  deadly  conformity,  con- 
flicting loyalties  and  sniping  from  unseen 
enemies.  And  just  as  the  old  recruiting  post- 
ers of  Paris  used  to  tell  baroque  falsehoods 
about  the  romance  and  glamour  of  La  higion 
itrangire,  so  Civil  Service  recruits  with 
myths. 

The  federal  government  describes  Itself  as 
offering  dignity.  Job  security  and  apprecia- 
tion for  talent.    It  Is  Instead  a  place  where: 

Spy  holes  are  condoned  In  men's  rest-rooms 
at  the  Pentagon.  (Excuse:  to  combat  homo- 
sexuality.) 

Internal  Revenue  Service  phones  are 
tapped.  (Excuse  offered  by  IRS  Commission- 
er Sheldon  Cohen :  "We  supervise  these  phone 
calls  for  several  reasons — to  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  tax  Information  furnished  by  these 
employees,  and  to  Insure  absolute  and  unfail- 
ing courtesy  on  their  part."  He  said  the 
eavesdropping  is,  of  course,  "completely  Im- 
personal.") 

In  some  post  offices,  two-way  mirrors  (you 
can  see  through  from  the  back)  are  used  for 
spying  on  employees. 

Dissident  workers  can  be  branded  as  men- 
t€iUy  111  ar.d  dismissed  from  government  serv- 
ice without  the  opportunity  to  protest  or 
present  contradicting  evidence.  Sometimes 
tbey  are  classified  as  mentally  disturbed 
without  being  given  a  medical  examination. 

Both  lnc<Hnlng  and  eetabll8hi»d  employees 
are  badgered  with  loyalty  investigations  to 
equal  anything  In  the  McCarthy  era.  Prying 
into  the  "loyalty"  of  workers  In  noneensltlve 
positions  was  supposedly  ruled  illegal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1966.  but  It  still  goes  on 
under  a  different  guise — to  determine  "fit- 
ness" or  "suitability."  The  USCS  Bureau  of 
Personnel  Investigation  employs  1.200  clerks 
and  800  agents  as  snoopers,  and  these  are 
Joined  by  the  full  force  of  the  FBI.  In  fiscal 
1966  the  FBI  handled  423,000  security  forms 
submitted  by  federal  workers,  and  the  BPI 
dug  around  for  subversive  clues  in  the  back- 
grounds of  half  a  million  new  employees. 
Each  routine  inquiry  coste  the  taxpayer  #5; 
a  complex  Job  of  sniffing  about  U  much  more 
expensive.  (Excuse  offered  by  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman  John  Macy:  "The 
thoughtful  applicant  will  recognize  that  the 
Investigation  process  Is  a  safeguard — to  him- 
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self,  tor  h«  can  be  confident  that  Uie  work 
force  he  seeks  to  join  la  a  select  group.  .  .  .") 

An  unnatural  Interest  Is  show|k  by  the 
uses  In  the  sexual  actlTltles  ot  Its  em- 
ployees— not  oniy  via  peepholes  but  through 
an  unending  flow  of  questionnaires.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  job  applicant  at  tha  National 
Security  Agency,  Port  George  Meade^  Md.,  was 
not  unusual.  Strapped  to  a  pmlygitaph — •'lie 
detector" — he  was  asked:  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  had  sexual  relictions  with  a 
woman?  How  many  times  have  you  bad 
sexual  Intercourse?  Have  you  evef  engaged 
in  homosexual  activities?  Have  yo»  ever  en- 
gaged In  sexual  activities  with  aq  animal? 
When  was  the  first  time  you  had  intercourse 
with  your  wife?  Did  you  have  lutprcovu'se 
with  her  brfore  you  were  marrlad?  How 
many  times?" 

Employees  are  coerced  to  buy  government 
bonds  and  to  support  charitable  drives. 
Sometimes  workers  are  ordered  t«  give  to 
charity  a  certain  percentage  of  th«lr  salary; 
and  those  who  balk  at  joining  the  bond  drive 
may  find  their  names  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  B.  Mc- 
OllTert  has  publicly  admitted  that  "coercion 
and  public  humiliation"  was  used  an  civilian 
workers  In  at  least  one  Instance  by  a  base 
commandant  who  wttmed  that  "anyone 
working  under  my  supervision  and  does  not 
wish  to  comply  with  my  desire  to  participate 
In  such  a  worth-while  program  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  my  'team.'  " 

With  the  logic  typical  of  the  Pentagon.  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Thomas  D.  Morris 
has  asserted  that  coercion  is  Impcvslble  be- 
cause page  17  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
chairman's  1981  "Manual  on  Pund-Ralslng 
Within  Federal  Service"  clearly  ftorblds  It. 
He  conceded  that  there  might  have  been  some 
"excessive  zeal." 

Postmaster  Lawrence  O'Brien,  wbo  has  no 
time  to  work  on  Improving  a  shot^dy  postal 
service  because  of  all  the  other  (fiiores  as- 
signed him,  strong-armed  the  last  VS.  Sav- 
ings Bond  drive  and  told  department  secre- 
taries that  President  Johnson  would  settle  for 
nothing  short  of  100  percent  participation. 
The  way  to  get  It  was  demonstrated  at  the 
White  House  by  Marvin  Watson,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  who  gaive  White 
House  employees  two  chances  to  buy  volun- 
tarily— and  then  deducted  the  mqney  from 
their  pay  checks. 

Government  workers  are  still  required  to 
state  their  race  on  questionnaires,  the  excuse 
being  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
wants  to  keep  track  of  Its  minority-race  em- 
ployment progress.  Any  supervisor  who  isn't 
blind  should  be  able  to  tell,  with  9nly  a  few 
bad  guesses,  who  of  his  workers  are  Negro, 
who  are  Latin  American,  who  are  Oriental, 
wbo  are  American  Indian.  But  ilistead  of 
going  abouc  ic  quietly  through  the  super- 
visors, the  uses  has  forced  the  Workers  to 
put  It  down  in  writing.  (Tempera  flared  at 
this  one:  6.000  employees  of  the  I7.S.  State 
Department  solemnly  recorded  thtlr  Ameri- 
can Indian  ancestry.) 

Intimate  prying  Into  workers'  financial 
afTalrs  Is  commonplace.  A  twenty^year  em- 
ployee at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  was  fired  for 
nonpayment  of  an  (SS  debt.  An  employee 
at  a  federal  hospital  in  California  was  sus- 
pended for  six  months  for  fall  lag  briefly 
behind  In  his  payments  to  the  etnployeee' 
credit  union.  A  new  senes  of  questionnaires 
relating  to  stocks,  bonds  And  otbe.  prop- 
erty, owned  not  only  by  employees  but  by 
their  relatives,  has  recently  circulated.  An- 
other form  required  workers  to  list  all  gifts 
received  during  the  previous  year.  A  woman 
in  the  Patent  Ofllce  refused  to  fill  it  out 
because  she  couldn't  remember  all  the  little 
gifts,  like  perfume,  she  had  received  from 
friends.  She  got  a  letter  from  W  8.  Ingram, 
personnel  officer  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, saying:  "Tour  evasiveness  Indicates 
that  you  mi.y  have  some  com  let  of  Interest 
which  you  are  anxious  to  avoid  disclosing. 
This  la  a  very  serious  matter."  Another 
Commerce    employee    was    threatened    with 


disciplinary    action    for    not    listing    bottle 
stoppers  received  from  a  welcome  wagon. 

Employees  are  discourager*  from  airing 
their  gripes.  And  when  they  are  punished 
or  fired  it  la  Increasingly  difficult  for  them 
to  get  a  satisfactory  hearing  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Decisions  that  the 
oomxalasion  should  be  able  to  render  within 
thirty  to  sixty  days  are  delayed  from  six 
months  to  a  year:  often  the  employee  de- 
spairs of  ever  getting  jiutice  and  turns  else- 
where for  work. 

Lower-level  review  boards  set  up  under 
Civil  Service  appeals  procedure  are  generally 
described  as  "kangaroo  courts"  by  workers 
who  have  had  any  dealings  with  them.  They 
are  usually  made  up  of  management-level 
employees  who  got  to  their  relatively  lofty 
perches  by  demonstrating  utter  loyalty  to 
the  Elstabllshment's  wishes.  And  when  the 
Establishment  wishes  to  fire  or  pimlab  a 
worker.  .  .  . 

All  In  all,  the  nation's  biggest  employer, 
the  federal  government,  subjects  its  2,500,000 
workers  to  conditions  that  are  rampant  with 
backbiting,  rumor  mongering,  character  as- 
sassination and  promotion  by  favoritism. 
This  may  have  been  what  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  had  In  mind  when  he  told 
a  trade  union  convention  recently  that  "em- 
ployment relationships  in  the  government  in 
this  country  are  exactly  thirty  years  behind 
employment  relationships  In  private  Indus- 
try." He  was  including  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees;  bad  he  been  speaking 
only  for  federal  employees  he  could  have 
said  seventy  years  behind  private  Industry, 
for  what  exirts  today  under  the  USCS  is  all 
too  often — not  always,  but  very  often — like 
something  cooked  up  by  Csumegie  and  Frlck. 

As  might  be  expected,  morale  among  gov- 
ernment workers  is  not  high.  A  recent  poll 
taken  by  The  Federal  Times,  a  government 
employee-oriented  newspaper,  found  that  69 
per  cent  would  not  go  to  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment if  they  had  It  to  do  again  (72  per 
cent  of  the  top-level  employees)  and  70  per 
cent  would  advise  their  children  to  steer  clear 
of  such  employment. 

Although  government  workers  as  a  group 
are  still  very  much  the  underdog.  In  recent 
years  their  troubles  have  attracted  some  able 
allies  who  are  beginning  to  work  occasional 
reforms.  These  are  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  Its  chief  Washington  war 
hawk,  Lawrence  Spelser:  two  journalists. 
John  Cramer  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  Joseph  Young  of  the  Washington  Star. 
and  a  couple  of  unions,  especially  John  Grln- 
er's  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees (200,(X)0  members).  And  perhaps 
tbe  most  Important  ally  at  the  moment  la 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
still  plastic  legislation  to  create  a  "Bill  of 
Rights"  for  government  workers  has  alrr^ady 
won  nearly  hali  the  Senate  as  cosponaors. 
For  months,  drawing  on  Information  In  the 
files  of  the  ACLU  and  the  unions,  and  on  the 
excellent  investigations  conducted  by  bis 
own  staff,  Ervln  has  been  lifting  Civil  Serv- 
ice lids. 

Most  government  workers  do  not  publicly 
protest  the  Intrusion  of  tbe  FBI  and  the  BPI 
into  their  political  beliefs  for  the  rather  pa- 
thetic reason  that  most  people  who  go  into 
government  work  have  already  come  to  terms 
with  their  pride.  Thus,  a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  federal  employees  turn  to  the 
American  Civil  Llbertlee  Union  to  fight  the 
harassments  and  indignities  they  suffer.  But 
those  who  do  bring  evidence  of  what  must  be 
happening  on  a  rather  large  scale. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  a  record  for  jjeeterlng  Ite  em- 
ployees about  their  loyalty.  A  research  chem- 
ist in  the  HEW'8  Food  and  Drug  Admimstra- 
tlon  was  asked  to  explain  his  presence,  elgbt 
years  previously,  at  a  couple  of  meetings 
held  by  the  Labor  Youth  League  and  by  the 
Student  Socialist  Society  in  Philadelphia. 
Was  he  a  Communlat?  He  filled  three  single- 
spaced  typewritten  pages  answering  all  the 
loaded  questions  paaaed  down  to  him  by  tbe 


Civil  Service  Commission;  after  whlck, 
though  he  was  cleared,  he  packed  up  ttk 
Ph.  D.  and  quit  in  a  rage.  It's  the  mood  Is 
which  a  lot  of  bright  men  and  women  lean 
Washington. 

A  young  woman  working  as  a  progrtm 
analjrst  In  HEW's  Water  Pollution  Control 
division  was  accused  of  being  invited  to  at- 
tend (she  wasn't  accused  of  attending)  t 
forum  sponsored  by  the  Socialist  Work«» 
Party  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  also  accuKtf 
of  being  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Sodalht 
Party. 

These  heinous  things  had  occurred  four  at 
five  years  before  she  went  to  work  for  tbt 
government.  The  specific  questions  asked  of 
this  employee — who  was  not,  remember,  in 
any  way  Involved  in  work  with  classified  In- 
formation— were  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  tbi 
Communist  Party  membership  and  actlv]^ 
of  your  father,  your  father's  views  concern- 
ing communism  and  the  aims  and  purpoan 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  best  of  yoor 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  to  which  your  fa- 
ther has  Influenced  you,  or  attempted  to  In- 
fluence you,  concerning  communism  and  tbe 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Communist  Paitj. 

"(2)  The  names  of  the  associates  of  yom 
father  known  or  believed  by  you  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  sympathtlc 
to  communism  and  the  alma  and  purpose*  of 
the  Communlat  Party  and  tbe  nature  and 
extent  of  your  association  with  th«e 
Individuals. 

Similar  questions  were  asked  about  bir 
aunt,  her  uncle  and  her  sister.  The  price  «f 
holding  her  Job  was  an  expose  of  her  wbob 
family. 

When  employees  come  to  him  with  tbli 
kind  of  case,  Spelser  has  rather  easy  time 
making  USCS  Commissioner  Macy  back 
down.  Spwlser  Indicates  that  the  ACLD  wUl 
Insist  on  an  open  hearing  at  which  the  souroe 
of  the  rumors  and  the  names  of  the  accuNn 
will  be  demanded,  and  that  if  necessary  b« 
will  go  to  court  to  eatabliah  a  ruling  agalnit 
auch  covert  prying.  Spelser  loanta  to  get  In- 
to court  with  such  a  case,  but  Macy  givn 
way  every  time,  to  block  the  making  of  t 
precedent. 

In  this  way,  Macy  wins  by  losing:  except 
in  the  handful  of  cases  that  Spelser  hu 
championed,  the  Civil  Service  bloodhoundi 
go  right  on  demanding,  and  getting.  Infor- 
mation that  la  none  of  their  business. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  Spelser  gave  these 
examples  of  questions  which  had  been  asked 
of  job  applicants: 

"Are  all  of  your  fr^jnda  in  favor  of  tbt 
democratic    form    of    government?" 

"Are  you  associated  with  people  you  can 
classify  as  leftists?" 

"Why  did  you  protest  against  racial  dli- 
crimination  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area?" 

"Do  you  have  any  friends  you  think  might 
be  to  the  right  of  center?" 

"Do  you  have  any  friends  that  are  in  tin 
middle?" 

"Where  does  your  father  fit  in  on  thla  scale 
from  right  to  left?" 

"la  be  a  member  of  tbe  Soclallat  PartyT 

"Are  his  views  further  to  the  left  than 
yours?" 

"How  about  your  mother?" 

The  long,  patriotic  arm  of  the  USCS  readm 
even  Into  the  affairs  of  the  United  Natloot 
American  citizens  who  work  there  must  »at- 
Isfy  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  their 
loyalty  by  answering  questions  not  ooly 
about  their  attitude  toward  the  Communlit 
Party  but  also  about  the  opinions  and  actltl- 
ties  of  their  peuvnts,  spouse,  divorced  sponii, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters;  countrlei 
visited  since  1980,  purpose  of  the  visit,  etc. 

Sometlmea  the  super-patriotism  of  tbt 
Civil  Service  Commission  drives  it  into  comi- 
cally embarrassing  comers.  In  October  IBA 
the  USCS  accuaed  a  WUliam  X  of  haTlni 
falsified  hla  application  for  federal  emplOT* 
meet,  and  ruled  that  he  would  have  to  atao< 
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aide  for  a  year  before  reapplying.  According 
tothe  investigators,  X  had  Ued  in  saying 
that  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  the 
oaxununist  Party.  The  USCS  accuaed  him  of 
i^g  belonged  for  three  montha  In  1943 
ind  of  attending  Communist  social  functions 
in  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  bizarre  accusation  considering 
r»  background.  For  aeven  years  (from  1968 
to  1966)  he  had  been  an  Investigator  fOT  the 
Bpuae  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea, 
■brklng  intimately  with  ex-PBI  agente  and 
■BI  informants.  If  X  now  made  a  public 
Jtink  over  the  way  the  USCS  was  treating 
ym.  It  would  be  embarrassing— especially 

to  HUAC. 

So  although  hla  anawers  to  the  charges 
-ere  not  the  kind  that  normally  get  people 
off  the  "loyalty"  hook  (he  admitted  that 
it  "might  have"  attended  one  social  af- 
ftlr,  and  he  stated  definitely  that  he  had 
glayed  In  the  orchestra  at  a  social  given  by 
Mother  Bloor;  but  he  "didn't  recaU"  other 
ictlvltlea  attributed  to  him.  and  he  pleaded 
that  "to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge"  he  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party),  a  great  ahuddering  sl«h  of  relief 
jould  be  heard  throughout  the  upper  reglona 
of  the  USCS  when  the  ACLU  took  X's  case. 
The  USCS,  in  line  with  policy,  could  now 
bMk  down,  and  did  so  by  ruling  that,  "in 
tUvo  of  the  length  of  time  that  haa  elapsed 
tttice  the  incident  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred." there  waa  no  reason  to  give  him  a 
hearing.  He  was  cleared  without  a  fight. 
ThU  was  the  first  time  that  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  haa  ever  accepted  the  antiquity 
of  Communist  activities  as  an  excuse. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  so  keen 
in  Interest  in  the  amours  of  Its  employeea 
that  It  will.  If  necessary,  act  as  matchmaker 
to  deliver  Its  wards  from  a  sinful  life.  Con- 
ilder,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  young  wom- 
an, a  research  associate  In  the  Ofllce  of 
Sconomlc  Opportunity.  She  had  been  going 
with  a  well-known  Uberal  journalist  and  In 
April  of  last  year  received  a  letter  from  H.  C. 
Bolton,  chief  of  the  division  of  adjudication 
of  tbe  BPI  warning  that  she  would  be  fired 
jf  the  didn't  come  up  with  a  very  good 
tiplanatlon  for  having  spent  a  weekend  in 
t  Virginia  motel  with  her  boy  friend. 

The  ACLU  jumped  eagerly  Into  that  one, 
making  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
Improbability  of  the  USCS  being  "flUed  only 
with  Investigators  who  have  never  engaged 
In  sexual  Intercourse  outside  of  marital  rela- 
tionship," and  promialng  a  coiurt  flght.  For- 
tunately for  Macy,  the  couple  had  mean- 
while married;  he  therefore  decreed.  In  a 
great  ahow  of  charity,  that  since  the  em- 
ployee was  no  longer  sinning,  he  was  able 
In  good  conscience  to  forget  the  motel. 

Although  the  3PI  detectives  can  be  ruth- 
lataly  puritanical  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  fiancee  of  a  journalist  who  Is  writing 
critically  about  the  present  Administration, 
they  can  also  be  wonderfully  tolerant  of 
the  eame  kind  of  conduct  In  others.  For 
example,  a  former  Presbyterian  minister 
joined  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  not  long 
after  he  was  named  In  a  well-publicized 
divorce  trial  as  the  marriage  counselor 
whose  Instruction  of  the  wife  had  been  more 
Intimate  than  professional.  He  subsequent- 
ly left  the  ministry,  but  went  into  govern- 
ment work  with  no  trouble  from  the  BPI. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Mattachlne  Society  of 
Waahlngton.  Macy  wrote:  "We  reject  cate- 
gorically the  assertion  that  the  commission 
pries  Into  the  private  sex  lives  of  those  seek- 
ing federal  employment.  ...  We  know  of 
no  means  consistent  with  American  notions 
of  privacy  and  fairness  and  limitations  on 
govermnental  authority  which  could  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  individual  private  sexual 
behavior  between  consenting  adults  as  long 
u  It  remains  jMlvate:  that  is.  if  it  remains 
undisclosed  to  all  but  the  participants,  it  U 
"ot  the  subject  of  an  inquiry." 

This  is  not  even  good  sophistry.  What 
Ubcy  means — as  proved  by  tbe  conduct  of  his 


Investigators— is  that  when  questions  of  the 
most  intimate  kind  are  put  to  the  subject's 
neighbors,  friends  and  fellow  workers  with- 
out uncovering  even  one  smutty  rumor,  then 
the  undisclosed  sex  life  "is  not  the  subject 
of  Inquiry." 

Evidence  that  Macy  Is  not  easing  up  on 
homosexuals  may  be  found  in  an  Important 
case  now  bouncing  around  In  the  courts.  A 
man  who  had  worked  in  various  administra- 
tive positions  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  seventeen  years,  including  time  out  for 
eighteen  months  in  military  service  during 
World  War  n,  left  for  private  employment 
in  1956,  but  In  1962  decided  to  ret\im  to 
government.  He  Is  well  qualified,  paaeed  a 
competitive  examination  and  was  notified 
that  he  was  eligible  for  "personnel  positions" 
at  top  grades  (OS  9. 11  and  12) . 

Then  he  ran  into  trouble.  Appearing  be- 
fore a  civil  service  investigator  to  April,  1962, 
he  was  ordered  to  explain  a  1947  arrest  for 
"loitering"  around  the  men's  room  In 
Lafayette  Square.  He  had  been  run  In  by 
the  police  after  entering  the  men's  room 
twice  within  ten  minutes.  He  was  also  or- 
dered to  explain  a  1961  arrest  "for  Investiga- 
tion." And,  finally,  he  was  ordwred  to  give 
a  rebuttal  to  "information  indicating  that 
you  are  a  homosexual." 

The  applicant  refused  to  oonunent,  on  the 
ground  that  his  sex  life  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  performance  on  the  job.  So  he  was 
disqualified  for  employment. 

At  that  point,  showing  considerable  cour- 
age, he  began  to  lay  the  basis  for  his  present 
court  fight,  in  which  he  U  being  aided  by 
the  ACLU.  He  asked  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  supply  him  with  "specifications 
of  how,  when  and  where  he  had  allegedly 
conducted  himself  immorally,"  so  that  he 
could  answer  the  "broad,  indefinite  allega- 
tion of  immoral  conduct.'  "  The  commission 
refused.  Its  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 
replied  only  that  "the  record  disclosed  con- 
vincing evidence  that  you  have  engaged  In 
bomosexTial  conduct,  which  Is  considered 
contrary  to  generally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted standards  of  morality." 

What  record?    What  evidence?    What  con- 
duct?    In  the  19208,  Justice  Holmea  ruled 
that  no  one  haa  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
particular   government   Job.     But   thinking 
haa  begun  to  change.    Many  Jurlsta  now  hold 
that  one  does  have  a  conaOtutlonal  right  to 
It.   if  one  proves  his  qualification  for  the 
opening  and   the  bureaucrats  cannot  offer 
good,  specific  reasons  for  refusal.    Just  be- 
cause one  la  a  Negro,  or  just  because  one 
Is  a  Jew  Is  no  longer  considered  a  good  rea- 
son for  accepting  refusal.    Shotdd  an  other- 
wise qualified  homosexual   accept  rejection 
on  the  ground  of  homosexuality  alone?    This 
man  said  no;  he  and  the  ACLU  went  to  court. 
At  the  district  court  level  they  ran  Into 
the  usual  Comstockery,  but  in  May.  19M. 
the  UJ8.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  employ, 
ment  had  been  unfairly  refused.     In  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  landmark  declaration, 
Chief  Judge  David  L.  Baoelon  ruled  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  waa  wrong  In  not 
specifying  the  misconduct  and  in  not  per- 
mitting   the    applicant    to    defend    himself 
against  the  accusations.    Said  Bazelon:  "An 
applicant  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  gov- 
ernmental defamation  .  .  .  tbe  government 
is  required  to  justify  Imposing  the  stigma  of 
dlsquallflcatlon  for  immoral  conduct.    With 
this  stigma  the  commission  also  jeopardized 
his  abUlty  to  flnd   employment  elsewhere." 
(Certainly  true.    While  he  awaited  the  out- 
come of  the  trial  he  got  a  job  with  the  county 
of  Fairfax,  Va.,  but  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission released  Its  secret  files  to  coimty  of- 
ficials and  be  was  fired.) 

Bazelon  ordered  the  government  to  give 
the  complainant  a  hearing  at  which  he  could 
confront  his  accusers  and  attack  each  Item 
of  defamation.  So  far  the  government  has 
refused,  and  the  case  la  attU  working  Itself 
out  In  the  courts.  But  there  aeema  to  be 
a  good  chance  that  thla  man  will  eventually 
win.  and  If  he  does,  it  will  set  a  hUtorlc 


precedent — and  not  Just  for  milder  treat- 
ment for  homosexuals.  The  principal  point 
in  this  case  Is  that  it  may  establish  a  pro- 
cedvire  of  hearings  whereby  all  Job  appli- 
cants can  force  the  government  to  lay  open 
their  files  and  show  exactly  who  has  charged 
what.  And  if  this  is  accomplished  for  new 
job  applicants,  it  will  of  course  easily  be 
conveyed  to  probationary  workers,  who  now 
have  next  to  no  rights  and  who  frequently 
are  kicked  out  of  government  work  carrying 
a  smear  that  they  know  nothing  about  ex- 
cept that  thereafter  they  have  trouble  getting 
work  In  private  industry. 


BZO  BaOTHKUSM 

(By  John  I.  Brooks) 
Washington. — Senator  Sam  J.  Brvln  of 
North  Carolina,  whose  Constitutional  Rights 
Committee  has  become  a  kind  of  court  of  ap- 
peal for  Federal  employes  harassed  by  snoop- 
ing Government  personnel  officers.  Is  out  to 
defend  a  man's  right  to  hock  the  family 
jewels  without  telling  his  boss. 

Ervln  says  complaints  and  questions  from 
Government  workers  have  reached  the  com- 
mittee about  a  battery  of  questionnaires 
coming  into  increasing  use  in  U.S.  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  Inquire,  among 
other  things.  Into  employes'  credit  atandlng. 
Thla  kind  of  questioning  may  seem  strange 
In  a  society  where  It  has  been  soberly  main- 
tained that  It  Is  unpatriotic  not  to  be  in 
debt,  but  It  is  being  carried  out  in  a  number 
of  Government  agencies,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  by  Ervln's  subcommittee. 

The  questionnaires  go  far  l>eyond  credit 
standing.  They  ask  for  a  listing  of  property 
holdings,  financial  Interests,  and  outside  ac- 
tivities, not  only  for  the  employe  but  for 
members  of  his  family  as  well. 

Ervln  says  his  subcommittee  Is  going  to 
survey  all  departments  and  agencies  to  find 
out  "just  how  much  personal  iiiformatlon 
employes  are  being  asked  to  divulge  and  for 
what  reasons,  and  Just  how  far  it  is  proposed 
to  regulate  their  conduct." 

The  reasoning  behind  the  use  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires la  that  they  form  a  barrier  against 
conflict-of-interest  cases  which  from  Ume  to 
time  arise  to  plague  the  Government.  But 
In  a  recent  letter  to  John  W.  Macy  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Conmilsslon,  Ervln 
maintained  that  this  end  does  not  Justify 
tbe  means. 

"I  am  not  unaware  that  there  have  been  a 
few  cases  of  conflict  of  Interest  In  different 
agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  damaging 
to  the  public  Interest,  to  the  pubUc  image  of 
the  agency  Involved  and  generally  embaraa»- 
Ing  to  all  concerned,"  ES-ytn  wrote. 

"TO  apprehend  a  few  corrupt  Individuals, 
however,  it  seems  unwarranted  to  req\ilre 
countless  thousands  to  reveal  their  personal 
business  and  financial  affaire." 

Last  year  Ervln's  subcommittee  and  a 
House  Government  Operations  subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher, D-N.J.,  won  a  major  victory  over 
bxireaucratic  snoopery  when  Chairman  Macy 
agreed  to  end  psychological  testing  of  em- 
ployees except  In  cases  where  a  worker's  con- 
dition raises  the  question  of  his  fitness  to 
carry  out  hla  job.  In  the  coiirse  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  Brvln  and  Gallagher 
a  number  of  test  questions  were  pro- 
duced that  pried  into  the  sex  life,  reUglous 
views,  and  personal  attitudes  of  those  being 
tested. 

At  -ihe  time  of  Macy's  order  halting  routine 
use  of  these  psychological  tests,  the  news  of 
his  decision  was  dwarfed  by  more  aensa- 
ttonal  revelatlona;  the  use  of  the  "splka 
mike"  and  the  bu^ed  martini  olive  to  pry 
Into  oonversatlona  was  disclosed,  and  the 
Gallagher  subconunlttee  was  told  that  the 
Haiti nn  dictator,  Francois  Duvaller,  has  paid 
snoopers  to  watch  representetlves  from  his 
country  whUe  they  were  In  the  United  States. 
Thla  year  the  questionnaire  issue  also  la  In 
the  shadows,    ."Hie  spotlight  .In  the  invasion- 
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of 'prlTacy  field  U  on  tbe  recent  dlatlocuree  of 
FBI  wiretapping.  j 

In  each  case,  however,  tbe  CI ^11  Service 
policies  m  question  undoubtedly  aitfect  more 
people  than  tbe  more  sensational  practices 
uncovered  at  the  same  time.  The;  penchant 
for  prying  in  the  Federal  Oovernn^ent  seems 
to  be  almost  without  limit. 

When  the  results  of  the  surveyi  promised 
by  Ervln  are  In,  tbe  questionnaires  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  the  visible  part  of  an 
Iceberg.  Tbe  Senator  says  be  understands 
employes  are  being  required  to  update  the  In- 
formation In  the  questionnaires  periodically 
and  It  Is  proposed  that  within  niany  units 
of  tbe  Executive  Branch  "special  cf>unselor8" 
win  be  appointed  to  tell  workers,  how  to 
conduct  their  personal  lives. 

Ervln  wrote  Macy  he  has  been '  told  that 
these  policies,  "contrary  to  tbe  ^presslon 
given  in  press  reports,"  not  only;  apply  to 
Presidential  appointees  but  to  tbc|usands  of 
lower-level  bureaucrats.  \ 

"Tbe  Big  Brother  approach  toj  the  em- 
ployer-employe relationship  will,  jl  believe, 
prove  detrimental  to  the  morale  ol  our  Fed- 
eral service,  which  throughout  its  history 
has  demonstrated  tbe  highest  caliber  Integ- 
trlty  and  honeety,"  the  N(»^b  parollnlan 
wrote  tbe  Civil  Service  chairman. 

Historically  the  Government  his  trusted 
Its  employes  and  held  them  accountable  for 
ethical  behavior  by  statute  and  liegulatlon, 
Ervln  says,  and  be  sees  no  reason  ito  chstnge 
this  system  now.  He  believes  It  Isimore  Im- 
portant to  preserve  "certain  basic' values  In 
our  system  of  government"  tha^  to  save 
time  and  work  for  personal  offlcerq. 

To  Ervln  the  most  Important  fault  In  the 
new  agency  questionnaires  and  tie  pblloe- 
ophy  they  embody  is  the  slap  In  tbe  face  for 
the  honest,  dedicated  public  servant.  As 
he  wrote  to  Macy :  ; 

"To  my  mind  this  queottonnalre  consti- 
tutes a  coUossal  vote  of  no-conidence  in 
the  integrity  of  over  two  and  a  half  million 
citizens  who  work  for  tbe  Federal  Qovem- 
ment."  | 

The  Tar  Heel  Senator  baa  wlllliigly  taken 
on  a  gadfly  role  toward  tbe  dossler-buHders 
In  tbe  bureaucracy,  and  he  has  Won  some 
famous  victories  In  his  battle  to  avert  an 
Orwelllan  world  in  Washington  and  tbe 
tboxisands  of  Government  field  offldes  aroimd 
the  country.  Federal  employes  b^ve  reason 
to  hope  that  be  may  soon  win  anottber. 

EXHIBTT   a 

SxLXCTXO  Complaints  FaoM  Sebv^ceicxn 
[From  the  Overseas  Weekly,  Nov.  6,  1966) 

Selxxno  Bonos  Stats  thx  S4|mx 
Da  Nano,  VtKTNAM. — Nothing  sto^  a  gung- 
bo  savings  bond  salesman,  not  even  war,  and 
when  a  little  gentle  persuasion  Is  needed  to 
peddle  Uncle  Sam's  promissory  aotes,  the 
'  Marines  are  willing  to  get  shot  at  Ji»st  to  ring 
up  a  sale.  In  a  letter  to  the  Third  Marine 
Division's  Third  Regiment  leatherneck  boss, 
Lt.  Glen.  Lewis  W.  Walt  patted  the  unit  lead- 
ers on  the  back  for  topping  75%  participa- 
tion in  a  recent  bond  drive,  according  to  the 
Tbird  Marine  Amphibious  Force  newspaper. 
Sea  Tiger,  "with  the  different  unlta  conduct- 
ing dally  patrols,"  quoted  the  papers,  "Ma- 
rines were  away  for  days  and  lometlmes 
weeks.  However,  this  did  not  discourage  the 
battalion  Sergeant  Major,  Compitny  FVst 
Sergeants  and  platoon  commander  who  were 
the  key  personnel  in  the  drive.  They  went 
to  forward  positions  and  Interviewed  Marines 
In  fighting  boles  and  kept  track  df  tbe  pa- 
trols so  that  every  inalvldual  had  tm  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  how  he  could  invest  his 
money  In  a  worthwhile  savings  brogram." 
Ton  cant  get  away  from  it,  eveq  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Dbab  Skmatob  Ebtut:    My   name   is  Mrs. 

,  T •     I  have  a  burden  on  my  heart  and 

this  morning  when  I  saw  this  artU;le  in  tbe 
Charlotte  pap«r  I  had  to  write  you. 


I  have  a  son  in  tbe  TT.S.  Army.  He  is  a 
draftee  and  is  19  years  of  age.  He  has  a  wife 
who  Is  living  with  him  in  Fort  Gordon,  Geor- 
gia, where  he  is  stationed  at  the  present. 
They  are  expecting  a  child  January  26.  He 
has  been  forced  to  buy  n.S.  Savings  bonds 
on  what  little  he  makes  a  month.  I  think 
it  is  outrageous  I  They  can  hardly  live! 
They  have  a  diet  of  beans  and  potatoes  I  I 
wish  you  could  do  something  about  the  way 
things  eire  going  for  our  boys  in  service.  It's 
a  disgrace  to  a  country  that  has  plenty.  The 
Lord  has  blessed  us  but  bow  much  longer 
will  He? 

These  two  young  people  were  also  due  a 
food  allowance  two  months  ago  but  haven't 
received  It  yet! 

Please  help  us  &  many  mM'e  people  like  us. 

Thank  you  for  speaking  out  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 


P^.  If  this  letter  would  get  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  U.S.  I  would  also  send  it. 
Thank  you  for  reading  this, 

CULXJDZ,    Txx., 

January  8,  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Esvin,  Js., 
Senate  Offlce  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Ebvin:  Congratulations  on  your 
stand  and  present  bill  to  bar  coercion  in  tbe 
federal  services. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  unpleasant  memories  of 
4  years  with  the  Air  Force  (Military)  and  10 
years  with  Air  Force  Civil  Service  until  No- 
vember, 1965. 

During  my  military  service  it  U  bard  to 
remember  a  payday  that  some  senior  NCO  or 
CJlBcer  was  not  at  tbe  end  of  payllne  with 
his  hand  out  for  some  contribution. 

In  Federal  Service  the  fund  drives  de- 
creased somewhat  but  tbe  amount  of  money 
requested  consistently  Inoeased. 

Actiial  coercion  is  seldom  used  but  more  In 
tbe  form  of  hidden  threats.  Some  examples 
that  come  to  my  mind  are: 

1.  Airman  Form  76,  Proficiency  Report, 
May  reflect  lack  of  cooperation.     (MiUtary) 

2.  Time  off  or  other  favors  given  for  com- 
pletion of  drive.    (Military) 

3.  Supervisors  usually  collect  money  mak- 
ing It  hard  to  refuse.    (Military  and  Civilian) 

4.  More  recent  drives  have  sealed  envelopes 
with  name  or  assigned  nimiber  on  outside. 
These  are  opened  by  individuals,  usually  1st 
or  2nd  line  superiors  of  people  contributing, 
defeating  the  original  purpose  of  sealed  en- 
velopes. 

6.  Chairman  of  drives  are  usually  chosen  by 
superiors  if  they  are  close  to  promotions. 

6.  Drives  such  as  United  Fund,  etc.,  start 
with  Base  Commander  impressing  on  each 
level  of  command  that  tbe  goal  must  be  met 
or  someone  may  suffer.  This  is  more  of  a 
bidden  thing. 

7.  In  a  few  cases  where  an  individual  re- 
fused to  give  quota  the  indlvldiml's  super- 
visor has  offered  to  give  in  tbe  man's  place, 
thereby  be  belittles  tbe  employee  forcing 
him  to  give. 

8.  Employees  may  be  singled  out  for  not 
giving. 

9.  Bonds  sold  encouraging  employee  to  buy 
tbem,  then  cancelled  in  90  days. 

I  personally  think  It  would  be  good  to 
stop  all  drives  for  money  in  Military  and 
Federal  Civil  Service.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  Increase  their  pay. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  concern  and  work  In  this  area. 
Sincerely, 


Dktroit,  ISicn., 
January  11, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ehvin,  Jk., 
Subcommittee  Chairman.  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Bights  Subcommittee,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deak  Senatob  Exvin:  Tbe  enclosed  article 
appeared  in  tbe  Detroit  News  the  first  week 
of  January. 


I  could  undnatand  a  poaalble  0Ter-«i- 

thuslastlc  effort  to  get  men  to  buy  savinn 
bonds,  in  many  cases,  doing  young  men  « 
favor  by  getting  them  to  save  systematlcalh 
If  It  were  done  with  tbe  atmosphere  of  sales, 
mansblp  and  enthusiasm,  I  doubt  that  tbcn 
would  be  too  many  objections. 

However,  in  the  case  of  my  own  son.  tal 
those  I  met  when  we  were  visiting  Port  Knot 
last  November,  we  were  told  fantastic  storta 
of  men  being  threatened,  made  to  walk  ( 
miles  back  to  camp,  and  ordered  to  eon- 
tribute  or  be  put  on  extra  details — parUes- 
larly  for  contributions  on  certain  "causci.'' 

Our  son  entered  basic  training;  -ose  t« 
platoon  leader  in  three  weeks;  was  urged 
to  go  into  officers  training;  was  made  Soldier 
of  the  Week;  and  won  both  trophies  gtna 
for  proficiency  and  outstanding  trainee. 

These  coercion  tactics  soured  him  quicklj, 
and  were  Instrumental  in  his  decisloi 
against  officer  training.  He  will  make  tlie 
beet  of  tbe  situation  and  will  be  a  good 
soldier,  but  it's  a  shame  that  this  sltuatiaB 
exists. 

Please  add  this  letter  to  your  others  In 
"protest"  over  such  a  condition. 
Sincerely, 


Mattoon,  III., 
January  12,  1967. 

DxAR  Senatob  Ebvin:  I  just  read  with 
great  interest  tbe  article  on  servicemen  belni 
forced  to  buy  bonds  and  contribute  to 
charity.  I  wrote  to  several  people  about 
this  .  .  .,  but  no  one  so  far,  except  you,  hu 
bad  the  courage  to  voice  an  opinion. 

My  son  enlisted  In  the  Navy  last  summer 
after  graduating  from  High  School  and  wii 
sent  to  San  Diego,  California,  Recruits 
Training  Center.  He  was  coerced  Into  signing 
an  allotment  of  $5.00  each  payday  for  tbe 
San  Diego  Community  Chest  and  for  anotber 
allotment,  a  War  Bond.  All  this  out  of  t87.00 
a  month. 

I  do  not  feel  this  is  right;  these  boys  wen 
afraid  to  say  No  to  anything.  He  has  been 
raised  decent  and  honest  and  to  give  to  tih 
fellowman,  but  for  right  now  his  father  ud 
I  can  take  care  of  this  for  him.  How  cu 
anyone  ask  more  of  a  young  boy  than  3  or  4 
years  of  bis  life,  or  maybe  all  of  bis  life. 

Bless  you  for  your  honesty  and  coiirage. 
Sincerely, 


Wn^MiNOTON,  Del., 

January  10,  1997. 
Senator  Sam  J.  EaviN,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Seriate     Constitutional     Rifhti 
Subcommittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  Just  read  a  newt- 
paper  article  about  tbe  Senate  Constitution*! 
Rights  Subcommittee's  bill  to  protect  govern- 
ment employees  and  servicemen  against  com- 
pulsion to  buy  bonds  and  contribute  to 
charity.  Thle  bill.  If  passed,  will  be  a  gr«t 
aid  in  releasing  a  lot  of  pressure  on  service- 
men, especially  tbe  men  in  the  enlisted  ranti. 

Three  months  ago  I  got  out  of  tbe  Army  h 
a  staff  Sgt.  E6  after  completing  9  yeaa, 
2  months,  and  11  days  of  active  service. 

The  very  thing  this  bill  will  protect  tbi 
serviceman  from  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  aidi 
during  my  tour  of  duty  and  is  tbe  biggcM 
contributor  for  my  getting  out  of  the  Anof. 
I  not  only  speak  for  myself  but  also  for  i 
couple  of  men  that  got  out  the  same  time  I 
did,  one  a  Staff  Sgt.  with  16  years  servlet 
and  tbe  other  a  Sgt.  First  Class  E7  who  left 
after  17  years  of  service. 

We  have  all  foimd  (supposedly)  Cob- 
naanders  stoop  so  low  and  do  the  most  us* 
manly  things  Jtist  to  try  and  put  a  featbff 
in  their  caps  to  obtain  100%  particlpatitD 
in  the  savings  program  or  charity  drives  tT 
means  of  high  pressuring  or  threats. 

I  wont  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  Wt 
would  like  you  to  know  I'm  behind  you  sad 
so  are  many  men  in  uniform.  Most  men  eait 
let  us  know  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  0>^ 
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BOiiUons  by  having  more  pressure  applied; 
^then,  of  course,  there  Is  this  thing  of  the 
Stared  sUmp  saying  PoUUcal  Influence  being 
Jumped  on  their  records  Jacket. 

If  I  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  for  exam- 
ples of  incidents  of  this  malpractice,  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me. 

I  thank  you  and  yovur  subcommittee  for 
the  outstanding  Job  you  are  doing  for  our 
e^vlcemen  and  in  doing  so,  I  remain. 
Tours  truly,     .. , 


Fair  Lawn,  N.J., 

January  9, 1967. 
senator  Sam  J.  EBvm,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diab  Senator  Ebvin:  Reference  a  recent 
AP  article  printed  in  the  Newark.  N  J.,  "Star- 
Ledger",  8  Jan  67  stating  that  you  have 
introduced  ".  .  .a  bill  that  would  .  .  .  pro- 
tect government  employees  against  any  form 
of  compulsion  to  buy  bond  or  contribute  to 
charity."  .     . 

Tour  bill,  sir,  commands  my  greatest 
respect  and  admiration. 

I  was  recently  (8  Oct  66)  honorably  dls- 
cbarged  from  the  U.S.  Army  with  a  rank  of 
Captain.  I  origlnaUy  enlisted  on  6  Feb  63 
u  a  private  E-1.  Having  been  on  "both 
Bides  of  the  fence"  I  can  but  affirm  the  truth 
of  your  allegations. 

If  I  may,  realizing  that  you  are  not  my 
Senator,  I  would  Uke  to  list  some  comment* 
for  your  consideration. 

,  •  •  •  • 

(  )  You  are  quoted  as  saying,  upon  being 
uked  by  the  Pentagon  to  release  names  of 
persons  who  have  complained,  that  "Tbe  risk 
or  reprisals  is  not  worth  such  an  exercise  in 
futility." 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  proa- 
lure  to  contribute  has  varied  according  to 
the  person  of  tbe  poet  commander.  Said 
pressures,  in  moat  cases,  cannot  be  docu- 
mented owing  to  their  subtlety.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  commanders  frequently 
change,  and  tbe  difficulties  of  proving  un- 
ethical conduct  are  magnified. 

(3)  In  conjunction  with  the  above  might 
I  recommend  that  military  and  civilian  per- 
lonnel  close  to  or  recently  retired  could 
supply  you  with  further  information  with 
Uttle  fear  of  reprisal. 

(4)  My  final  comment  relates  to  your  bill 
to  the  extent  that  I  feel  that  it  Is  worthy  of 
your  attention.  It  has  to  do  with  The  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA) . 
The  pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  career 
otBcers  and  non-commissioned  officers  (in 
the  top  three  grades)  to  Join  this  organiza- 
tion greatly  surpass  bond  drives  and  united 
fund  campaigns. 

There  are  no  veiled  hints  or  subtle  jwes- 
eures  to  Join  tbe  AUSA.  The  officer  or  senior 
NCO  is  plainly  told  that  not  to  Join  la  to 
Invite  a  poor  Officer  Efficiency  Report  (OBR) 
or  Conduct  and  Efficiency  Report  (CEB) . 

While  most  Junior  officers  who  are  career- 
maided  Join  tbe  AUSA — some  admittedly 
want  to  Join  and  do  not  have  to  be  coerced — 
many  of  tbe  career  NCOs  are  far  enough 
along  m  their  careers  and  close  enough  to 
retirement  that  they  are  reeUting  preseurea 
put  upon  them  to  Join  the  AUSA. 

Please  do  not  think  that  my  motivation 
stems  from  a  sense  of  "sour  grapes."  I  liked 
the  VS.  Army  enough  to  take  a  one  year  vol- 
untary extension,  and  have.  In  the  past  few 
months,  given  more  than  pas8l;>.g  thought  to 
putting  m  for  a  recall  to  active  duty.  Fur- 
ther, I  thought  that  my  Conmiandlng  Officer 
was  a  fine  soldier  and  officer.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  pressured  by  bla  commander,  who  In 
turn  was  pressured  by  tbe  next  commander 
up  the  line,  and  so  forth. 

Be  advised  that  I  plan  to  write  to  my 
Senators  (Clifford  Case  and  HarriBon  WU- 
liama)  urging  tbecn  to  support  foor  MIL 
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In   closing,   allow   me   to  thank  you   on 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  men  who  are  not 
In  a  position  to  speak  out. 
Sincerely  yours. 


tblB  Information  because  I  noted  that  you 
are  interested  In  these  activities. 
Sincerely, 


Fort  Bragg,  N.C, 

January  8.  1967. 
Dbab  Senator  Ervin:  I  noted  in  the  Fay- 
etteville  Observer  an  ^'•tlcle  concerning  co- 
ercion by  mlUtary  commanders  to  cause  their 
troops  to  participate  in  bona  savings  pro- 
grams and  in  charity  drives.  While  tbe 
means  used  to  "sell"  soldiers  on  these  mat- 
ters are  less  than  proper  In  many  cases.  It 
U  usually  not  the  Junior  commander  who  Is 
at  fault.  Indeed,  the  fault  lies,  apparenUy, 
all  the  way  at  the  top  when  Generals  "imply" 
that  subordinates'  efficiency  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  amount  of  participants  in  the 
savings  bond  program  or  in  the  percentage 
of  troops  contributing  to  charity  drives. 

The  bond  savings  program  and  charity 
drives  are,  however,  to  some  degree  worthy 
causes.  In  the  case  of  the  bonds,  for  In- 
stance, tbe  soldier  loses  nothing. 

We  In  the  Army  do,  however,  have  one 
drive  that  Is  particularly  aggravating,  and 
that  is  the  drive  for  "membership"  In  tbe 
"Association  of  tbe  U.S.  Army."  Perhaps 
you  are  familiar  VTltb  this  organization  al- 
ready. It  is  staffed  by  virtually  100%  retired 
Army  officers.  Apparently  It  does  conduct 
lobbying  activities  in  Washington,  far 
whom  it  lobbies,  I  don't  know,  but  I  have 
a  hunch  for  the  people  who  advertise  in 
its  monthly  publication  "Army."  Among 
these  advertisers  are  some  of  the  biggest  de- 
fense contractors  in  tbe  country,  including 
Lockheed,  Grumman,  Bell  Aircraft,  etc.  Tbe 
association  claims  Its  goals  are  for  a  bigger, 
better  Army  which  Is  very  high  sounding  and 
are,  in  fact.  Just  what  tbe  Department  of 
tbe  Army's  goals  are.  Too,  those  goals  would 
be  good  for  Lockheed,  Grumman,  BeU,  etc., 
as  all  would  proflt  from  goals  like  "increased 
airlift  capability."  etc. 

I  dont  mind  at  all  seeing  the  A.VSJi. 
working  toward  these  high  and  mighty  goals, 
but  I  don't  like  being  coerced  into  contribut- 
ing to  it,  and  that  Is  Just  what  U  happening 
here.  We  are  told,  of  course,  that  the  $6.00 
yearly  dues  Is  Just  that— dues— not  a  contri- 
bution and  Just  to  prove  It,  a  "member"  gets 
the  monthly  "Army"  magazine  and  a  mem- 
bership card.  We  are  told  that  we  should 
support  the  A.U.S-A.  because  It  lobbies  for 
MB  and  Is  our  "voice"  In  legislative  matters. 
We  are  told  that.  If  tbe  A.U.S.A.  achlevee  Its 
goals,  we  are  bound  to  benefit.  True,  but 
that's  simply  because  tbe  goals  are  so  high 
sounding. 

What  the  A.U.S.A.  really  means  to  us 
enlisted  men  and  most  Junior  officers  is  "tax- 
ation virtthout  representation."  While  we  are 
called  upon  to  "Join,"  we  have  no  voice  In 
the  decUlons  made  by  tbe  A.U.S-A.,  these 
being  made  by  the  "General  Staff."  Just  like 
"the  old  days"  in  the  Army. 

Why  the  insistence  that  enlUted  men  join? 
I  dont  know.  Maybe  tbe  battle  of  statistics 
is  l)elng  waged  In  this  area,  too.  Probably, 
though,  they  just  need  tbe  money.  You 
know,  a  retired  general  or  colonel  gets  on 
the  phone  and  calls  one  of  his  "active" 
friends,  mentions  that  membership  in  tbe 
A.VSJl.  Is  sagging  and  a  "drive"  for  fresh 
members  would  help.  I'm  sure  you  get  tbe 
picture.  Just  the  other  month  General  Bruce 
Palmer  boasted  that  the  "Braxton  Bragg" 
chapter  of  Fort  Bragg  would  be  the  "biggest 
In  the  Army."  Now  we  are  going  through  tbe 
usual  pressures  here.  "Interviews"  by  senior 
noncoms,  lUts  prepared  for  the  conunanders 
"information,"  etc.  Ill  let  tbe  two  enclosures 
(rescued  from  a  trash  can)  Ulustrate  further. 
Please  do  not  use  my  name  as  I  now  have 
1714  years  service  and  would  like  to  retire 
U  my  present  grad*.    rm  only  Mndlng  you 


DisPosmoN  Form:    (AR  840-16) 

Reference  or  office  symbol:  • 

Subject:  SMaj's  Meeting  Notes. 

To  Assigned  Personnel,  T&T  Cwnmlttee. 

From:   NCOIC.  T&T  Conunlttee  •   •   ♦. 

1.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  Gp  SMaJ  fol- 
lowing Is  the  information  which  was  put  out: 

.              •  •  • 

J.  Thoee  who  are  not  members  of  the  AUSA, 
contact  MSG  •  •  •  for  necessary  appUcatlan 
blanks.  

2.  The  above  notes  WILL  be  complied  with 
bv  all  members  of  the  committee. 

'  ,  NCOIC. 

DA  Form  2496,  1  Feb.  62. 

Replaces  DD  form  96,  existing  supplies  of 
which  will  be  issued  and  used  until  1  Feb  63 
unless  sooner  exhausted. 

JANTAKT  9,  1967. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  listened  with  great 
Interest  yesterday  morning  to  a  news  account 
of  your  proposal  to  outlaw  tbe  coercion  which 
la  presently  connected  with  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  program. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps,  if  you  have  the  time  to  read  on, 
you  will  find  the  whole  story  of  interest. 

I  am  a  43-year-old  lawyer  with  19  years 
service,  4  of  it  as  an  enlisted  man  in  World 
War  n  with  49  combat  missions  and  4  Air 
Medals.  I  have  never  received  so  much  as  a 
verbal  admonition  and  my  effectiveness  re- 
ports have  all  been— with  the  excepUon  of 
the  last  one— in  the  "Very  Fine  Officer"  cate- 
gory, at  least. 

My  career  was  prDgressing  at  a  normal 
rate,  with  a  promotion  to  Major  .  .  .  Janu- 
ary 1961,  and  a  prospective  promotion  to 
Lieutenant   Oolonel  in  March  1966. 

Then  came  the  Bond  drive  of  1963.  Un- 
believable pressure  was  applied,  with  the 
usual,  threats  of  loss  of  promotion  and  other 
dire  consequences.  My  Group  commander 
even  gave  me  a  written  order  to  participate. 
I  refused.  (See  enclosiire  2.)  [Not  Included 
in  Recobo.] 

The  drive  of  1964  caused  me  no  trouble  be- 
cause I  was  blessed  with  a  different,  more 
fair-minded  commander.  During  the  1968 
drive  I  was  in  transit  to  . . .  Pakistan. 

In  March  1966  I  learned  that  I  had  been 
passed  over  for  promotion  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  While  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
believe  it,  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  my 
failure  of  promotion  was  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  my  failure  to  buy  bonds. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  1966  my  com- 
mander at  .  .  .  announced  a  crash  program 
to  gain  100  percent  participation  in  the  Bond 
program  by  30  June.  Tbe  enclosed  file  re- 
lates tbe  outcome  of  that  Bond  drive  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  in 
September  1966  I  made  a  trip  to  .  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  my  Effectiveness 
Reports.     I  found   that    although    Colonel 

(my  1963  commander)  bad  rated  me 

in  the  "Very  Fine"  category  and  had  made 
glowing  comments  about  my  honesty  and 
Integrity,  he  had  also  included  a  dlscloevire 
that  I  had  refused  to  participate  In  tbe  Bond 
drive. 

His  successor  had  given  me  an  outstanding 
rating,  and  my  first  rating  In  .  .  .  (March 
1966)   bordered  on  the  outstanding. 

Then  came  the  real  shock:  Lt.  Col — , 

who  had  known  me  but  three  months,  rated 
me  In  tbe  mediocre  category  and  commented 
that  I  bad  failed  to  support  the  commander 
In  hl«  programs,  specifically,  the  Bond  drive. 
Aa  you  fft"  tee  from  tbe  encloeurea,  I  r*- 
pUed  for  reUef  .  .  .  and  vm  denied. 
m  Norembor  1906  X  learned  tliat  I  had  been 
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puMd  over  for  promotion  a  sflcond  time  and 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  te^xporary 
promotion. 

I'm  telling  you  all  thla.  Senator,  to  |lve  you 
aesuranoe  that  the  letters  you've  tieen  re- 
ceiving Informing  you  of  coercion  \n  con- 
nection with  the  Bond  drives  are  no8  merely 
the  result  of  the  us\ial  OI  griping.  In  my 
own  case,  as  you  can  see.  they  cariled  out 
their  threats;  they've  even  ruined  my  career. 

Please  do  something  about  this  intolerable 
situation,  Senator,  not  for  me — It's  tot>  late — 
but  for  my  aaeoclates  In  the  Servloe. 

I'd  appreciate  It  If  you  didn't  re<er  this 
letter  to  Air  Force  lAL;  I've  had  enough 
ostracism  to  last  me  for  a  while.  If  you 
need  more  Information  though,  let  tnq  know 
and  111  do  what  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

.  Major,  ^SAT. 

Bucoirr,  N." 
December  15}  1968. 
Hon.  Sajc  J.  SavTM,  Ja. 

Mt  Dxab  Sis:  My  son,  who  Is  a  O.I.  sta- 
tioned In  Germany,  has  sent  me  a  clipping 
from  the  November  36,  1966,  edition  of 
Overseas  Weekly  which  tells  of  youn  efforts 
to  have  the  pressure  on  the  O.I.'s  jto  buy 
bonds  removed.  i 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines  ftrrltten 
by  my  son  last  April —  ' 

"While  I  am  not  a  martyr,  I  do  take'  a  little 
pride  In  pulling  extra  details  sometimes 
becaiue  I  feel  I  am  right  and  It's  a  lot  harder 
than  taking  the  easy  way  out  by  compliance 
with  the  rldlctUous.  Case  In  point — they 
are  having  a  big  savings  bond  drlte  here 
and  only  about  10  people  In  the  whole  bat- 
tery have  not  taken  one  out.  I  don*t  want 
the  savings  bonds.  Well,  a  Lt.  called  me 
over  today  and  told  me  to  take  one  out  and 
I  could  cancel  It  In  60  days  and  fet  my 
money  back.  This  would  have  be^  very 
easy  to  do — all  they  w«e  Interested  In  was 
reporting  a  high  percentage  of  sales  to  higher 
command.  Well,  I  cant  do  sometht&g  like 
thur 

This  practice  should  be  stopped.  %  know 
many  people  feel  as  I  do.  and  are  'behind 
your  efforts  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  safeguard 
O.I.  rights. 

Very  truly  youra. 


Mocnrr  Qterixso.  Kt« 

January  13,  1967. 

Dkas  SufATOK  EBvnf :  I  read  the  attached 
article  from  my  hometown  new^aper,  Ar- 
kanaas  Democrat,  with  much  Interest. 

I  completed  my  military  service  obligation 
as  an  Air  Force  Officer,  amd  requested  release 
to  the  inactive  reserves  In  June  1966.  Dur- 
ing my  four  years  of  active  duty  I  served  as 
"Collection  oiailcer."  as  moet  Lleutenaints  do, 
on  many  f\md  drives.  As  I  recall,  these  car- 
ried a  quota  which  was  set  somewhere  at  a 
higher  echelon  of  command.  This  quota  was 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  Wing  Commander, 
and  It  meant  hotmdlng  young  airman  and 
NCO's  time  and  time  again  for  their  "fair 
share."  I  always  passed  off  the  collection 
to  other  officers  and  took  only  the  task  of 
keeping  records.  I  frequently  encouraged 
the  men  who  complained  to  write  their  Sen- 
ators or  Representatives.  Idoet  of  thefn  were 
reluctant  to  do  so  as  they  were  career  men 
or  were  considering  a  career  and  dldnt  want 
to  cause  any  trouble  that  they  felt  would 
reflect  back  on  them. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  Saving*  Bond 
Drive,  this  was  the  moet  ruthlessly  pursued 
campaign  of  the  year.  Commanders  did 
everything  to  fulfill  their  Imposed  Quotas. 
The  end  result  was  an  Increase  of  Govern- 
ment expense  as  a  lot  of  men  who  were 
persuaded  to  pxirchase  bonds  on  the  payroll 
savings  plan  cancelled  the  allotment  after 
the  drive,  cashed  the  bond  (s)  In  60  days 
and  returned  to  their  prevloxis  savings  plan. 

I  was  told  by  my  Commander  thati  I  was 
unpatriotic  for  not  buying  the  bonds,  and 


that  my  not  buying  bonds  reflected  against 
me  as  an  Officer.  This  Lt.  Colonel  was  pri- 
marily Interested  In  being  the  flrst  Com- 
mander on  base  to  achieve  100%  participa- 
tion. Many  young  airmen,  NCO's,  and  Offi- 
cers who  had  never  thought  about  buying 
bonds  came  across  with  this  sort  of  persua- 
sion. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  legislation  Is  needed 
to  protect  the  enlisted  men  from  overzealotis 
commanders  at  "Fund/Bond  Drive  time." 
Olvlng  should  not  be  based  on  a  quota  sys- 
tem. Savings  Bonds  should  not  be  pushed 
on  servicemen  because  they  are  a  captive 
group.  I  know  of  two  NCO's  who  were  fi- 
nancially Insolvent  who  were  persuaded  to 
spread  their  salary  even  thinner  by  buying 
bonds.  I  happened  to  be  assisting  each  at 
the  time  and  was  able  to  Intercept  and  de- 
stroy the  allotments  for  them. 

I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues  are  suc- 
cessf-ul  In  presenting  your  proposed  bill  to 
the  Congress.  I  would  Uke  to  have  any 
printed  information  you  ■  Subcommittee  has 
on  this  subject  (Committee  Hearing  Reports. 
Bulletins,  etc.) 

Very  truly  yours. 


jANxrAKT  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  Ebvin. 

DsAS  Sib:  I  have  read  with  Interest  your 
concern  over  the  pressuring  of  Armed  Forces 
personnel  to  participate  In  the  Savings  Bond 
Program.  Since  I  have  Just  recently  loft  the 
military  I  would  like  to  bring  another  facet 
to  your  attention  which  you  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  of.  During  the  period  that 
LTC  Lester  O.  Styve  commanded  the  206th 
Trans.  Bn  AM&8  here  In  Europe  this  was  the 
method  he  directed  for  anyone  to  follow  to 
cancel  a  Savings  Bond.  Each  individual  In 
the  Individual's  chain  of  command  had  to  in- 
terview the  person  concerned  and  then  all 
personnel  concerned  had  to  appear  before  the 
Bn  CO,  I.e..  the  Individual,  the  squad  leader, 
the  platoon  sergeant,  the  platoon  leader,  the 
Ist  SOT,  and  finally  the  Company  Com- 
mander. The  fact  that  all  had  to  travel  at 
other  than  government  expense,  except  pos- 
sibly the  soldier  concerned,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  required  to  travel  90  to  100  miles 
did  not  seem  to  daunt  the  Bn  CO  at  all. 
This  and  other  malpractices  on  this  officer's 
and  many  other  of  our  so-called  leaders'  part 
Is  the  main  reason  that  young  Intelligent 
soldiers  become  disenchanted  with  the 
Army.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  to  It  that 
these  young  men  can  at  least  exercise  their 
right  to  cancel  an  allotment  at  their  own 
discretion  rather  than  be  subjected  to  hu- 
milities such  as  this.  When  I  have  time  I 
would  like  to  dlsciiss  the  methods  used  to 
collect  money  for  various  type  drives  at  the 
pay  table.  This  Is  much  worse  than  the 
bond  program. 
Sincerely, 


DuBUQXTX,  Iowa, 

January  9, 1997. 

Sn:  Thank  you  for  doing  something  about 
the  service  men  buying  savings  bonds  under 
pressure.  I  have  one  son  In  Viet  Nam  and 
another  one  who  Just  returned  from  there 
so  I  know  about  It.  When  these  boys  risk 
their  Uves  they  should  not  be  forced  to  i>ay 
the  expenses  too. 

Thank  you  again. 


Janvaxt  9.  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvim,  Jb., 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  8ia:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  news  ar- 
ticle reference  some  recent  actions  taken  by 
yourself.    Accept  my  sincere  thanks  1 

The  subject  matter,  of  course.  Is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  things  becoming  more  and 
more  Irksome  In  the  military  service. 

Never  think  for  a  moment  that  we  older 
people  in  the  military  are  unaware  or  un^- 


preclatlve  of  efforts  like  yours  on  our  behalf. 
Sometime.  If  you  should  ever  be  visiting  u 
area  where  I  am  assigned  I'd  like  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  with  you  some  of  my  own  feel- 
ings concerning  the  peculiar  position  of  um 
career  soldier  In  our  present  day  society. 

Being  a  World  War  II  combat  veteran,  my 
own  Inclinations,  at  present,  are  to  hang  it 
up  and  retire  to  a  normal  clvUlan-orlentated 
life. 

Please  accept  my  letter  as  an  expression  of 
interest  and  appreciation  re  your  comment!. 
While  not  an  anonymous  letter  writer,  be 
advised  that  I  have  absolutely  no  desire  to 
become  Identified  as  an  individual  (in  th« 
military)  who  would  write  to  a  government 
official.  However,  I  believe  It  Is  very  Impor- 
tant that  you  be  aware  that  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  military,  at  the  "little  man"  level  cer- 
tainly do  not  go  without  notice.  Most  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  are  not  the  kind  prov- 
able  in  definitive  form. 

Will  close  here  before  I  expand.     Again, 
thank  you  for  yoitr  concern. 
Respectfully, 


M.Sgt.VSAF. 

"Ranan  An  Foaci  Bask,  Oa. 

I  am  very  Interested  In  the  passage  of 
Legislation  restricting  the  use  of  force  snd 
coercion  In  Military  Installations  during 
charity  drives  and  savings  bond  sales. 

I  encountered  such  force  and  coercion  at 
Keeeler  AFB,  Miss,  diirlng  the  United  Pund 
Charity  Drive  and  personally  think  this  type 
action  Is  unconstitutional.  Thank  you  for 
youp  efforts  in  correcting  this  problem. 
Tours  truly. 


Jantjart  8, 1967. 

Dkar  Sir:  Oongreaa  should  act  on  the  give 
away  programs  which  is  done  against  our  will. 
In  the  Air  Force  they  give  us  detail  or  KJ. 
at  Keesler  If  we  didn't  give  or  buy  bonds. 
(UGF)  I  also  gave  to  United  Fund  but  I 
ended  up  with  KP  or  detail  because  I  dldnt 
give  a  fair  share! 

At  the  time  I  dldnt  get  very  much  and 
the  wheels  knew  it!  1  paid  out  more  than 
came  tnl 

Really  ft  Is  no  one's  business  what  I  glv* 
and  ever3rthlng  is  on  an  IBM  card  Including 
name  and  where  I  work.  Where  will  it  end? 
I  give  but  not  because  someone  tells  me  tool 
Also  I  seal  it  up.  The  USO  places  are  really 
poor  for  all  the  money  OI's  give. 


AvOmUUJD  BSTATRS,  Oa., 

January  7, 1967. 
Re  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Investigation. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Bsvin.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Ervin:  I  have  today  read 
In  the  Atlanta  Journal  where  yotir  subcom- 
mittee Is  Investigating  complaints  of  serr- 
Icemen  that  coercion  is  being  used  against 
them  to  force  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
I  commend  your  efforts  and  I  hope  that  posl> 
tlve  steps  win  be  taken  to  end  this. 

I  know  from  experience  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  Lieutenant  from  1962-1966.  sta- 
tioned at  Hancock  Field  and  Stewart  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York,  that  coercion  to  boy 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  is  not  the  exception  bnt 
the  rule,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that 
the  reason  for  this  comes  from  the  top,  from 
the  commands  and  I  assume,  all  the  way 
to  the  Pentagon.  Evidently  some  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy  has  set  goals  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  within  the 
Defense  Depmrtment  and  these  goals  extend 
to  the  lowest  dep>artment  and  organizational 
level,  throughout  the  world. 

J.  saw  proud  oflloers  with  over  20  yean 
sei*vlce,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
and  bravery,  forced  to  buy  bonds  themselves 
and  In  turn  were  forced  to  coerce  their  men 
to  buy.  Sometimes  you  consider  what  the 
Generals  think  are  Important  in  a  mllltazy 
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unit  sure.  It  Is  patriotic  to  Invest  In  your 
^try  but  to  force  this  upon  men  will  de- 
M»  their  patriotism.  It  must  be  stopped! 
gome  of  the  men  cannot  even  afford  to  buy 

floods 

S^tor  »vln,  I'm  sure  that  you  and  your 
floUeagues  have  the  power  to  stop  this  fla- 
■nint  abuse  of  constitutional  rights.  I  be- 
Ue«  that  aU  goals  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
asvlnfra  Bonds  should  be  eliminated  within 
*e  Defense  Department.  When  you  see  a 
oercentage  of  over  80%  participation  such  as 
Ihe  Army  has,  you  know  there  has  been 
wholesale  coercion.  Just  because  a  service- 
man does  not  buy  a  bond,  this  does  not  mean 
be  Is  unpatriotic.  TeU  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  they  are  not  fooling  anybody  but 
themselves  when  they  push  participation  this 

tor.  i 

I  was  also  pleased  to  read  your  comment 
to  the  Pentagon's  request  for  the  names  of 
persons  who  had  complained— "The  risk  of 
rmrlsal  Is  not  worth  such  an  exercise  In 
futility."  How  true  that  statement  Is,  sir. 
»nd  I'm  glad  that  Senators  realize  this. 
Good  luck  I 

Sincerely  yours, 


OVEKLAHO,  Mo., 
January  7,  1967. 
DBAS  Senator  Ervw:  Thank  God  for  men 
Uke  you  that  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  the  Military  establUhment  that  Is 
and  has  threatened  our  servicemen  with  vari- 
ous reprisals  if  they  do  not  buy  savings  bonds. 
In  a  long  conversation  with  my  son  while 
home  on  Christmas  leave  from  his  miUtary 
base  at  Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  he  related  to  me 
some  of  the  punishment  given  to  some  boys 
who  did  not  sign  up  for  savings  bonds,  such 
IS  as  many  as  150  to  200  push-ups,  extra 
KJP  duty— sometimes  48  hours  without  rest 
in  one  KJ».  duty  stretch—,  demerits  of  all 
kinds  for  the  least  little  Infraction  of  their 
strict  rules.  I  don't  mean  to  ramble  In  this 
letter  but  would  Uke  to  give  you  my  son's 
ease.  He  received  his  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  last  June  and  went  to 
work  Immediately  after  graduation  until  be- 
ing drafted  first  of  October.  He  worked  3% 
months  before  induction  and  bought  eight 
150  savings  bonds,  so  you  see  he  U  not  against 
savings  bonds  or.  as  far  as  that  goes.  In  sav- 
ing money  period.  My  son  had  to  borrow 
money  from  the  U.  of  Mo.,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  government  and  worked 
part-time  plus  what  help  we  could  give  him 
to  get  through  school.  We  could  not  help  a 
lot  for  we  have  two  daughters  In  college, 
also,  and  are  a  family  of  a  Umlted  Income. 

My  son  Is  receiving  about  $90  per  month 
before  taxes  are  taken  out.  plus  paying  for 
bis  GI  insurance,  plus  HO  a  month  to  Col- 
lege Life  Insurance  Company  of  Indianapo- 
lis. Indiana,  an  Insurance  program  he  has 
bad  since  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  in 
college  and  felt  he  had  too  much  Invested 
In  It  to  stop  It,  plus  he  pays  $20  a  month  on 
bis  loan  to  the  church,  plus  $20  a  month  on 
bis  loan  to  the  U.  of  Mo.  So,  Sir,  you  can 
see,  by  the  time  they  take  out  the  $6  a  month 
that  his  Sergeant  made  him  sign  up  for  bonds, 
leaves  him  practically  nothing.  Other  than 
being  a  life-long  Democrat.  I  don't  have  any 
pull  or  connections  or  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing about  these  wrongs  that  are  being  done 
to  our  servicemen,  but  I  can  and  will  say 
this:  I  will  not  vote  Republican,  but  I  sure 
u  H...  will  not  vote  for  Johnson  again. 

I  certainly  would  sign  my  name  to  this 
letter  If  I  did  not  think  that  in  some  way  it 
might  get  Into  the  hands  of  some  military 
official  and  could  Jeopardize  my  son's  career 
In  the  Army.  In  a  few  more  weeks  he  will 
be  going  to  officers  school,  and  I  do  know 
that  when  tmd  If  he  receives  his  commission 
and  his  income  Increases,  he  will  not  have  to 
be  harassed  or  coerced  Into  buying  savings 
bonds  for  he,  as  you  and  I,  is  a  very  patriotic 
young  American,  plus  being  very  thrifty  and 
»  good  manager. 
May  I  suggest,   Senator  Errtn,   a  public 


statement  by  you  on  the  Senate  floOT  that 
this  practice  by  the  mlUtary  cease  at  once, 
or  there  could  be  a  bill  Introduced  that  a 
serviceman  making  •OO  or  less  per  month 
not  be  permitted  to  buy  savings  bonds  by 
payroll  deductions.  I  believe  that  your  fel- 
low colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  that 
were  given  the  knowledge  by  you  what  Is 
taking  place  In  the  various  branches  of  the 
services  about  this  condition,  would  cer- 
tainly Join  you  m  passing  such  legislation 
as  this.  May  I  again  commend  you  for  your 
work  as  a  great  Senator  and  Democrat,  and 
may  your  poUtlcal  life  be  long  and  to  the 
good  of  the  average,  patriotic  American 
citizen. 

Best  regards, 

January  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  ERvm,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Several  days  ago,  I 
saw  a  newspaper  nrtlcle  which  was  rather 
vague  about  a  bill  you  are  Introducing  to 
take  some  of  the  heat  off  of  our  service  men 
In  this  matter  of  soUcltlng  for  certain  com- 
mimity  organizations  on  mlUtary  posts. 
Congratulations!  I  have  watched  this  type 
of  solicitation  for  twenty-five  years.  In  fact, 
since  I  was  to  service  myself. 

It  has  always  been  my  thinking  that  If  they 
are  going  to  solicit  from  service  men  In  com- 
munities where  a  service  man  does  not  re- 
side, he  should  at  least  be  given  the  option 
to  send  whatever  donation  he  wishes  to  make 
to  his  home  town.  After  all.  What  interest 
does  a  service  man  have  for  a  community 
where  the  Armed  Forces  have  sent  him  other 
than  to  get  the  training  that  he  la  receiving. 
The  Item  that  I  read  was  not  too  clear  but 
nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  that  you  were 
trying  to  do  something  and  for  this,  I  com- 
mend you. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

Jajtoart  13,  1987. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  read  with  pleasure  an  article 
m  the  Atlanta  Journal  about  a  bill  you  have 
introduced  to  protect  government  employees 
and  service  men  from  being  coerced  Into 
so-called  "voluntary"  contributions.  This 
has  been  desperately  needed  for  some  time. 
More  power  to  you. 

I  know  of  several  Instances — one  concern- 
ing my  own  son — and  from  others  In  the 
service,  where  men  have  been  disciplined 
and  tttfeatened  for  not  contributing  to  "vol- 
untary" contributions. 

I've  been  told  that  commissioned  officers 
pass  the  word  down  that  their  units  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  one  hundred  per  cent. 
That  officers  place  beta  on  whose  \inlt  will 
be  the  first  with  one  hundred  per  cent  In 
contributions. 

I  read  with  sickness  and  dUgust  about  our 
Marines  out  on  patrol  and  In  fox  holes  who 
were  given  an  "opportunity"  to  Invest  In 
bonds.  It  seems  it  Isn't  enough  that  they 
lay  their  lives  on  the  line  In  this  war — but 
that  they  miist  help  finance  It.  too. 

A  service  man  returned  home  from  France 
after  we  were  "kicked  out"  said  that  on 
their  last  pay  day  there,  there  was  a  line  of 
French  repreeentatlvee  from  French  charities 
waiting  for  contributions,  and  it  was  "sug- 
gested" that  our  service  men  contribute  "to 
show  good  will  to  the  French." 

I  know  that  we  have  a  law  against  reprisals 
to  service  men  who  report  these  things.  I'm 
very  happy  to  read  you  stated  that  risk  of 
reprisal  U  "not  worth  such  an  exercise  In 
futility". 

I've  read  article  after  article  about  men 
leaving  the  service  after  completing  the  time 
for  which  they  signed  up-^refuslng  re-enllst- 
ment— and  vrhat  a  ooet  It  1*  to  retrain  men  to 


replace  them.  I  don't  wonder,  and  can't 
imderstand  why  the  government  wonders, 
why  this  Is  so.  A  young  man  who  is  brought 
up  to  love  his  country,  and  goes  Into  a  serv- 
ice to  serve  Her,  soon  learns  what  It  takes 
to  gain  promotions,  to  escape  rigid  disci- 
pline by  making  contributions  to  all  "volun- 
tary" collections,  realizing  he  needs  to  stay 
on  the  "good  side".  The  ordinary  disci- 
pline of  servloe  life  Is  something  needed,  and 
some,  like  my  son,  enjoy  it.  but  these  extra 
disciplinary  measures  concerning  "voluntary" 
contributing  to  not  only  American  charities, 
but  foreign  ones  also,  Is  Just  too  much.  The 
ordinary  competition  of  service  life  should 
be  enough,  vrithout  ccMnpetltion  In  how  much 
and  whether  contributions  are  made.  In  gain- 
ing promotions  and  trying  to  get  ahead  In 
the  chosen  service. 

More  power  to  you,  sir,  and  your  commit- 
tee. 

Respectfully. 

East  Lebanon.  Maine, 

January  11, 1967. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  SMrrn:  Many  reports  of 
coercion  In  regard  to  the  buying  of  U.S.  Sav- 
ings bonds  and  charitable  donations  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  by  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel. I  feel  that  this  Is  a  most  serious 
problem  In  the  armed  forces  and  perhaps  in 
other  government  agencies  that  should  be  of 
Immediate  concern  to  the  Congress.  Most  of 
the  men  in  the  Army  today  I  feel  are  happy 
to  support  their  nation  not  only  by  their  tour 
of  service  bat  by  buying  bonds  If  it's  neces- 
sary. However,  the  methods  by  which  bonds 
are  sold  should  be  a  personal  matter  left  up 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Individual  and  of 
course  this  applies  to  charitable  donations. 

My  Interest  In  writing  this  letter  Is  to  bring 
this  Important  matter  to  your  attention  and 
to  ask  you  to  look  Into  the  problem. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Janttart  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  I  read  with  much  appre- 
ciation your  public  statement  concerning  the 
pressuring  of  both  military  and  civil  person- 
nel of  the  federal  government  to  buy  savings 
bonds  and  to  contribute  to  charity.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  you  wUl  succeed  In  getting  legUla- 
tlon  prohibiting  this  most  unfair  conduct. 
During  my  Incumbency  In  public  office,  I  pro- 
hibited such  conduct  towards  personnel  un- 
der my  Jurisdiction.  Although  I  was  criti- 
cized by  these  professional  patriots  and 
sob-sisters,  I  stuck  by  my  guns.  I  have  been 
both  a  federal  and  a  state  officer  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  Just  what  you 
referred  to  In  your  public  statement. 

One  of  the  most  shameful  examples  of  this 
thing  happened  in  1917  at  Ft.  Monroe.  Vir- 
ginia. Enlisted  men  were  herded  into  a  large 
mess  haU  and  urged  to  buy  Uberty  Bonds. 
Most  of  these  men  were  receiving  only  •30  a 
month.  They  were  told  that  they  were  not 
being  ordered  to  buy  these  bonds  but  that  It 
was  their  patriotic  duty  to  do  so  and  to  put 
the  last  ounce  of  pressxire  upon  them,  they 
were  told  that  they  must  sign  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  if  they  refused  to  buy  a  bond. 
Tou  find  these  littie  crusading  busybodles  In 
both  the  military  and  civil  service.  Some  of 
the  worst  were  In  the  military  service. 

Since  oomjnunlcatlng  with  you  last,  1  have 
retired  from  public  service  after  twenty-five 
years  and  am  now  practicing  law  In  a  very 
leisurely  way.  

Wishing  you  success  with  your  proposed 
legislation,  I  am. 

Cordially  yourt. 
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jAtTTJAKT  14j  IMT. 

Hon.  Senator  Sam  J.  ExTtK, 
US.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sxnatok  :  In  reference  to  the  attached 
clipping.  It  iB  heartwamilng  Indeed  t^  realise 
that  at  long  last  somerne  Is  on  our  side. 

On  behalf  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  servicemen  I  would  Ulte  to  say  thabk  you, 
thank  you,  thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
Tours  very  tnUy, 


4. 


Sergeant,  IJSAF. 

CouMTrm  PsoBcs  Boint  Duv«  Cokbcion 
(By  John  Chad  wick) 

Wabhington. — Tbe  flies  of  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  subcommittees  are  bulging 
with  complaints  from  servicemen  and;federal 
employes  that  they  are  coerced  Into  buying 
savings  bonds  and  making  charitable  con- 
tributions. [ 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of  being  de- 
nied promotion  and  even  of  being  thrfatened 
with  shipment  to  Vietnam  If  they  'fall  to 
buy  bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  re- 
ports of  Marine  sergeants  being  sent  Ibto  the 
foxholes  In  Vletnaon  to  sign  up  flghtllitg  men 
for  bond  purchases.  | 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  has  introduced  a  b{ll  that 
would,  among  other  things,  protect  govern- 
ment employes  against  any  fcMrm  of  ciunpul- 
slon  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  to  charity. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thcxnas  D.  Jdorrls, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  fOT  manpower. 
Ervln  wrote:  "It  Is  becoming  glarlncly  ap- 
parent that  le^latlon  Is  needed  to  protect 
servicemen  as  much — or  more  so— as  It  Is  to 
protect  civilian  personnel." 

Morris  said  the  Defense  Departmetit  not 
only  does  not  authorize  coercion  of  flvUlan 
and  military  personnel  to  buy  savings  bonds 
or  contribute  to  charitable  campaigns  but 
has  not  and  will  not  condone  such  coercion. 

Ervln  replied  "the  nimieroua  complaints 
from  civilian  and  military  personnel 
throughout  the  world"  Indicate  thjtt  the 
mere  continuance  of  the  Pentagon's  Support 
of  established  grievance  procedures  Isflnsuf- 
flclent.  I 

The  senator  declined  to  submit  lo  the 
Pentagon  for  investigation  the  names  bf  per- 
sons who  had  complained  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. "The  rlek  of  reprisals  Is  not  wortfc  such 
an  exercise  In  futility,"  Ervln  wrote. 

The  senatta-'s  letter  said  that  "a  inarlne 
general  has  been  quoted  as  saying  tHat  his 
men  In  charge  of  the  bond  drive  In  Vietnam 
were  not  deterred  frc»n  achieving  tne  unit 
goal."  I 

"They  went  to  forwEird  positions  an<i  Inter- 
viewed Marines  In  fighting  holes  and  kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  Individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he(  could 
Invest  his  money  In  a  worthwhile  tevlngs 
program."  he  quoted  the  general  as  saying. 

Ervln  added:  "J  And  this  story  grotesque." 

The  Treasury  Department  said  l,f 27,802 
servicemen  were  enrolled  In  payroll  iavlngs 
plans — where  bonds  are  automatical!^  pur- 
chased and  the  price  Is  deducted  froni  pay — 
as  of  last  Sept.  30.  ] 

It  said  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled, 
compared  with  total  strength,  varied  'widely 
among  the  services.  ' 

As  of  Sept.  30,the  Army  had  84  per  c«int  en- 
rollment with  765.133  active  participants  fol- 
lowed by  the  Air  Force  with  4B.3  per  dent  or 
392.543  participants. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  combined  had 
27.2  per  cent  participation,  the  depa*tment 
said,  with  301,637  Navy  personnel  and!  68.390 
Marines  taking  part. 

Of  federal,  civilian  employes,  73.8  p4r  cent 
or  1,687.129  persons  were  enrolled  In  tl^  pay- 
roll savings  program  as  of  Sept.  30,  ttie  de- 
partment added. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1946,  the 
department  aald,  M48.1  million  In  bon4s  were 
bought  by  federal  employee  both  clvllUn  and 
military    und«    payroll    savings.      dVlUana 


bought  •440.3  mllllcm  and  tb«  military  t303.9 
million. 

January  8, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  T.  &vin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkah  Senatob  Ervik:  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  that  I  read  a  front  page  arti- 
cle In  The  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1967  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  being  coerced 
Into  buying  bonds  and  making  "charitable" 
contributions. 

Further,  I  admire  you  for  your  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  Pentagon  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  complained  to  your  sub-committee. 

As  a  civilian  employee  of  the Army 

Depot  the  same  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  In  connection  with  purchasing 
bonds;  rarely  a  week  goes  by  when  an  en- 
velope Is  not  passed  to  collect  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  something  for  someone 
who  is  111,  leaving  by  retirement,  or  pro- 
moted; and  the  so-called  "established  griev- 
ance procedures"  are  so  much  white-wash. 

The  bond  approach  was  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Division  wanted  100% 
of  those  In  the  division  purchasing  bonds. 
No  statement  was  made,  as  to  what  would 
happen  If  one  refused:  however.  It  Isnt  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine.  I  feel  I'm  capable  of  de- 
ciding whether  I  do  ot  do  not  wish  bond  de- 
ductions without  It  having  been  decided  for 
me  and  In  view  of  the  salary  I  receive,  even 
the  small  amount  deducted  for  bonds  makes 
a  difference  to  me. 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  writing  this,  I  trust  that  It  and  my 
name  will  not  be  made  available  either  to 
the  Pentagon  or  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  as  the  paper  quotes  you  "The 
risk  of  reprisals  Is  not  worth  such  an  exercise 
in  futility". 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am,  ' 


New  London,  Conn.. 

January  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  proposed  legislation 
regarding  coercion  of  federal  employees  and 
servicemen,  ae  recently  reported  by  the  AJ". 
news  service. 

At  various  times  during  my  22  years  of 
federal  service  I  have  been  "pressured"  In 
varying  degrees — and  I  have  exerted  pressure, 
for  bond  drives.  United  Funds  and  other 
worthwhile  endeavors. 

The  most  recent  of  these  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities is  absentee  voting,  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  maximum  participation,  and 
In  the  process  we  are  pressuring  people  to  re- 
quest ballots. 

In  all  cases  the  objectives  are  certainly 
worthwhile  and  most  commendable. 

The  "arm  twisting"  to  obtain  these  desir- 
able goals  appears  to  me  to  be  getting  pro- 
gressively worse,  and  I  think  It  Is  now  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  It. 

I  would  recommend  legislation  to  stop  any 
hint  of  coercion  and  also  to  prohibit  superior 
commands  from  publishing  statistical  com- 
parlEons  of  their  subordinate  units  In  such 
"voluntary"  undertakings.  I  believe  these 
bar-graphs  and  percentage  tabulations  lead 
directly  to  the  offensive  coercion. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  servicemen  and  federal  employees. 
Yours  tnUy. 


PaxsTON.  Oa., 
January  20, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Brvzn.  Jr., 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   I  am  very  Interested  In  your 
legislation   to  end  ooerdon  dtirtog  cbulty 


and  U.S.  Savings  Bond  drives.    For  goodnta 
sake  keep  the  penalUes  in  the  bill. 

I  am  an  employee  at  the  Marine  Oorpe  Sup. 
ply  Center.  Albany  Ga. 

I  bought  Saving  Bonds  under  the  paynu 
deduction  plan  for  eleven  years.  Drutag 
January  of  1966  they  got  five  weeks  behind 
with  my  bond.  No  one  could  give  me  a  atcti^ 
factory  answer  as  to  why  they  were  behind. 
After  approximately  four  months  1  con- 
tacted the  head  of  payroll  section.  They 
stated  they  knew  I  was  five  weeks  behind 
but  didnt  know  whether  they  would  ever 
catch  It  up.  They  said  Charleston  Navy 
Yard,  where  the  Bonds  were  issued,  had 
changed  their  system.  I  then  discontinued 
buying  bonds  on  the  payroll  savings  plan.  I 
began  to  buy  a  $604>ond  at  my  bank  every  pay 
period,  at  the  time  I  deposited  my  check. 
Shortly  after  this  they  had  a  Savings  Bond 
drive  here.  I  explained  that  I  was  buying 
bonds  at  my  bank  and  that  I  quit  the  pay- 
roll  deduction  plan  because  of  their  Ineffl- 
ciency.  I  was  called  in  by  two  top  super, 
visors  and  received  the  usual  arm  twisting. 
However,  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  bond  pay. 
roll  deduction  plan  and  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so. 

As  of  this  date,  a  report  goes  to  the  Divi- 
sion Director,  who  is  a  Marine  Corps  Colonel, 
each  month  with  the  names  of  all  people 
who  are  not  taking  bonds  on  the  payroll 
deduction  plan,  listing  them  as  nonpar- 
tlclpants.  I  am  listed  as  a  nonparticlpant, 
even  though  I  have  over  $4,000  in  Saving! 
Bonds  and  buy  a  $50  Bond  every  two  weeks 
from  the  bank.  Frankly,  I  didn't  think  the 
Government  cared  where  you  bought  thdr 
Savings  Bonds  I  have  the  bonds  for  any- 
one to  see  at  anytime  they  want  to.  If  ywi 
want  me  to,  1  can  send  you  the  serial  num- 
bers of  my  bonds. 

It  has  been  made  pretty  plain  that  I  will 
not  be  considered  for  any  promotion  unlen 
I  Join  the  bond  payroll  deduction  plan  and 
my  Job  would  be  more  secure  If  I  Joined. 

I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  19M 
through  1946  with  service  in  Europe  during 
World  War  n.  I  love  my  country  and  know 
that  my  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned.  How- 
ever, I  don't  like  to  be  b&rassed  when  rm 
doing  all  1  can  to  support  my  country.  What 
goes  on  here  and  is  still  going  on  is  un- 
believable. 

You  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see 
fit,  especially  if  you  have  occasion  to  consult 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  concerning  your 
legislation. 

Yours  truly. 


Januart    18,    1967. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  read  with  consider- 
able Interest  about  the  bill  you  have  intro- 
duced to  protect  Government  employeee 
against  compulsion  to  buy  bonds  etc.  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative.  A 
bill  like  this  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 
But,  more  important,  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  declining 
to  submit  to  the  Pentagon  the  names  of  tbe 
people  who  complained.  I  only  wish  there 
were  more  representatives  who  felt  as  you  do. 
Perhaps  it  would  take  some  of  the  futUlty 
out  of  the  lives  of  career  servicemen  and  give 
them  one  of  their  rights  which  most  of  them 
are  now  afraid  to  take  advantage  of— the 
right  to  protest. 

I  have  been  married  to  a  career  marine  for 
eight  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  seen  in- 
justices done  which  no  civilian  would  pot 
up  with  tor  a  second.  "Write  to  your  Con- 
gressman" I've  said  to  many  a  Marine,  Inclnd- 
Ing  my  own  husband,  only  to  be  pounced 
upon  like  I  had  said  "dig  your  grave  and 
Jump  in".  Most  of  them  feel  the  conse- 
quences arent  worth  It,  and  usually,  they  are 
not. 

A  few  years  age  when  we  were  statlonad 
in  Hawaii  a  friend  of  mine  was  living  In  low- 
cost  hollaing  at  the  base  at  K&oeohe.  After 
one  of  our  so  called  pay  ml  mm.  they  ral«d 
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Ae  rent  on  the  low-cost  housing  from  $80  a 
nnith  to  $106  which  Is  full  quarters  allow- 
moe  E-6  and  below  were  paying  the  same 
trice  for  hoiises  which  were  the  next  thing  to 
Sums  that  the  higher  ranks  Including  of- 
ncers  were  paying  for  beautiful  ranch-type 
quarters.  I  thought  she  had  a  good  com- 
pliant. Write  to  your  Congressman  I  said, 
^nd  she  did,  she  wrote  to  two  of  them.  As 
lor  me,  I'U  never  give  that:  advice  again. 
Vfhen  her  husband  was  passing  through  D.C. 
last  year  he  stopped  to  check  his  record  book 
and  there  big  and  plain  for  all  the  world  to 
lee  including  the  promotion  boards,  were 
all  the  letters  his  wife  had  written  to  our  so 
eaUed  repreeentatlves. 

The  Marine  Corps  especially  seems  to  be 
guilty  of  Mafla-Uke  tactlce.  It  seems  that 
they  can  get  you  for  anything  they  don't 
happen  to  like,  Including  "ratting  to  your 
Ooogressman"  on  the  article  or  law  known 
as  "Conduct  unbecoming  to  a  Marine."  It 
leems  to  me  that  Ifs  about  time  service  men 
rtarted  to  get  a  few  of  the  rights  and  UberUes 
It  is  their  Job  to  protect  for  others.  The 
first  on  the  list  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  is 
the  right  to  protest  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
Again,  thanks.  It's  good  to  know  we  have 
a  friend  out  there.  We  axe  going  to  be  per- 
manent residents  of  North  Carolina  soon  and 
it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  vote  for  you.  If  I 
wen  writing  this  to  any  other  member  of 
Oongrees.  I'd  probably  chicken  out  and  sign 
it  anonymous,  but  in  view  of  yoiu-  record, 
m  chance  my  name. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Janttart  18,  1967. 

Sbnatok  Ebvin  :  A  note  in  the  Washington 
Poat  of  17  January  about  coerced  contribu- 
tions to  charity  and  savings  bond  drives  In 
the  military  leads  me  to  write  about  my 
exprlences. 

Navy  Relief  is  a  fine  charity,  but  the 
Marine  Corps  fUla  Its  cofters  by  questionable 
methods.  The  last  Navy  Relief  drive  was 
going  slowly,  so  the  enlisted  men  In  my  com- 
pany were  piedd  In  cash  one  payday  in  mld- 
drive.  Each  "lan  had  to  go  to  the  company 
commander,  who  spent  all  day,  with  the 
lielp  of  a  sergeant,  counting  money.  I  stood 
In  line  a  few  minutes,  gave  my  name  to  the 
sergeant,  who  called  out  the  amount  1  was 
to  be  paid,  which  was  a  dollar  less  than 
my  usual  pittance.  I  objected  to  the  com- 
pany commander,  who,  after  giving  me  a 
look  like  Benedict  Arnold's  CO  must  have 
given  him,  gave  me  my  pay  In  full. 

The  Navy  Relief  drive  before  the  one  de- 
scribed above  was  a  worse  affront.  After 
going  through  the  pay  line,  I  was  given 
Ave  dollars  more  than  my  normal  pay.  I 
wasn't  told  the  reason — who  asks  why  pen- 
nies fall  from  heaven.  I  was  on  my  way 
out  of  the  company  office  when  the  first 
•ergeant  yelled  at  me  to  oome  back.  He 
growled  something  about  Navy  Relief. 
When  I  said  I  didn't  want  to  contribute 
be  began  deriding  me  as  a  divisive  Infiuence 
In  the  company,  the  sort  of  man  who  keeps 
the  others  from  standing  solid  behind  the 
100  per  cent  contribution  goal.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  a  contemptuoxu, 
"Get  out  of  here  and  don't  come  back." 
When  I  wasnt  promoted  along  with  others 
In  the  company  of  similar  longevity  and 
proficiency,  I  could  trace  at  least  one  cause 
back  to  the  Navy  Relief  drive. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on  In  every  imlt  on  every  base  In  every 
service.  One  reason  tor  It  Is  that  a  tmlt 
quota  concept  leads  to  a  man-quota  coh- 
ort. Do  away  with  tl^e  requirement  that 
each  unit  produce  so  many  dollars  and  cents, 
and  you  escape  the  tendency  to  dragoon 
each  man  for  his  "share"  of  the  unit's  quota. 
No  grievance  procedure  works  without  the 
power  of  solidarity  held  by  the  aggrieved. 
And  the  only  union  among  the  lower  en- 
listed ranks  la  the  union  of  the upon. 

All  written  compUlnta  have  to  go  through 


Um  office  whoae  idiocy  provoked  the  com- 
plaint. So  even  If  the  complaint  produces  a 
change,  the  oomplalner  is  marked  as  a  "trou- 
blemaker." The  result  is  the  choice  between 
paying  off  the  company  with  a  dollar  for 
Navy  Rellel  and  stand).ng  up  for  your  rights 
and  heading  the  work  detail  list. 

I'm  getting  out  In  61  days,  so  the  sit- 
uation no  longer  reduces  me  to  black  im- 
potent anger.  But  it's  like  the  napalmed 
children  of  Vlet-Nam — I'm  not  dlrecUy  in- 
volved, but  I'd  like  to  see  something  done. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

January  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Exvin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ebvin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  17  replying  to  my  letter  of 
December  13  outiming  some  of  my  experi- 
ences with  Savings  Bond  and  Charity  drives 
while  serving  In  the  Army. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

It  may  be  useful  for  you  to  know  that 
besides  experiencing  the  situations  outlined 
In  my  letter,  I  observed  that  much  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Executive  (It  was  and 
still  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pressure 
to  show  100%  "voluntary"  ixirticlpation  in 
Savings  Bond  drives  originates  at  the  White 
House)  Is  futile.  A  subetantlal  percentage 
(my  guess  wxjuld  be  of  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  !^  to  >4 )  of  the  soldiers  I  knew  who 
did  purchase  a  bond  to  please  their  com- 
manding officer  cashed  them  in  at  the  first 
opportunity,  probably  costing  the  govern- 
ment more  in  clerical  expense  than  the  value 
of  the  bond  for  the  few  weeks  it  was 
outstanding.  In  fact,  this  iwacOce  was  al- 
ways suggested  to  those  of  us  who  resisted 
on  principle:  "Why  do  you  rock  the  boat, 
Just  take  the  m'"*"!""^  contribution  and 
cash  It  In  In  60  days — don't  be  a  trouble- 
maker." The  rocking  of  boats,  I  might  add, 
was  cardinal  sin  number  one. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  chronic 
malcontent;  I  enjoyed  my  tour  of  active  duty 
In  the  Army,  and  offer  my  observations  as 
hopefully  constructive  criticism.  I  appreci- 
ate the  problem  of  teaching  and  maintaining 
discipline  In  a  military  orgamzatlon,  but  feel 
rather  strongly  that  the  Regular  Army  Eetab- 
llahment  allows  "discipline"  to  be  the  excuse 
for  riding  roughshod  over  important  demo- 
cratic values  and  traditions. 

I  hope  these  observations  are  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

January  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate,  Chairman,  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Last  week  I  read  the  enclosed  article 
In  the  January  12,  1967.  Issue  of  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  more  that  the  service  needs  legislation 
to  protect  itself  from  over-zeelous  charity 
and  bond  drives. 

By  pressure,  a  unit  commander  may  ob- 
tain 100  percent  participation  in  a  bond  or 
charity  drive  and  thus  receive  a  higher  grade 
on  his  personal  fitness  report.  Many  officers 
and  men  in  the  service,  including  myself, 
believe  that  they  should  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  charity.  However.  It  Is  a  different 
matter  when  these  voluntary  deeds  no  longer 
remain  the  choice  of  the  Individual. 

I  work  In  a  unit  that  is  very  highly  trained. 
It  costs  the  United  States  many  thoxisands 
of  dollars  to  train  and  educate  the  men  with 
whom  I  serve.  But  their  worth  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  dollars — they  want  to 
serve  their  country  and  are  willing  to  risk 
th^  very  Uvea  for  it.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  that! 

Yet  out  own  organisation  destroys  its 
morale  and  provldee  the  "straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back"  with  theee  forced  drives. 


Men  of  courage  do  not  like  to  be  told  that 
their  participation  In  theee  drives  will  be 
refiected  in  their  fitness  reports.  If  com- 
manders make  their  men  cower  to  obtain  the 
necessary  percentage  in  a  bond  drive,  what 
will  theee  same  men  do  when  faced  by  a 
determined  enemy? 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Captain,  u'sMC. 

[From    the    San    Diego     (Calif.)     Evening 

Tribune,  Jan.  13, 1967  J 
U.S.  Bond  f^nmu  fuitxd  for  Coercion — 

Promotions  Depko)  on  Pitrchase,  Yank 

Sebvicemkn  Complain 

Washington. — The  flies  of  The  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  subcommittee  are  bulging 
with  complaints  from  servicemen  and  fed- 
eral employes  that  they  are  coerced  Into  buy- 
mg  savings  bonds  and  making  charitable 
contributions. 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of  being  de- 
nied promotion  and  even  of  being  threatened 
with  shipment  to  Vietnam  If  they  fall  to  buy 
bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  re- 
ports of  Marine  sergeants  being  sent  into  the 
foxholes  m  Vietnam  to  sign  up  fighting  men 
for  bond  purchases. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would,  among  other  things,  protect  govern- 
ment employes  against  any  form  of  compul- 
sion to  buy  Lionds  or  contribute  to  charity. 

LEGISLATION    NXKDZD 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
Ervln  wrote : 

"It  Is  becoming  glaringly  ^parent  that 
legislation  Is  needed  to  protect  servicemen 
as  much — or  more  so — as  It  Is  to  protect  civ- 
ilian personnel." 

Morris  said  the  defense  department  not 
only  does  not  authorize  coercion  of  civUlan 
and  military  personnel  to  buy  savings  bonds 
or  contribute  to.  charitable  campaigns  but 
has  not  and  will  not  condone  such  coercion. 

COMPLAIIfTS    MANT 

Ervln  replied  "the  numerous  complaints 
from  civilian  and  military  personnel 
throughout  the  world"  Indicate  that  the  mere 
continuance  of  The  Pentagon's  suppOTt  ot 
established  grievance  procediu'es  Is  Insuf- 
ficient. 

The  Senator  declined  to  submit  to  The 
Pentagon  for  investigation  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  had  complained  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. "The  risk  of  reprisals  Is  not  w<Hi:h  such 
an  exercise  In  futility,"  Ervln  wrote. 

GENERAL   QUOTB) 

The  Senator's  letter  said  that  "a  Marine 
general  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
men  In  charge  of  the  bond  drive  In  Vietnam 
V7ere  not  deterred  from  achieving  the  unit 
goal." 

"They  went  to  forward  positions  and  In- 
terviewed Marines  In  fighting  holes  and  kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  Individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he  could 
Invest  his  money  in  a  worthwhile  savings  pro- 
gram," he  quoted  tbe  general  as  saying. 

Ervln  added:  "...  I  find  this  story 
grotesque." 

FtTRCHASX   IS   AUTOMATIC 

The  Treasury  Department  said  1,427.602 
servicemen  were  enrolled  in  payroll  savings 
plans — where  bonds  are  automatically  pur- 
chased and  the  price  Is  deducted  from  pay — 
as  of  last  Sept.  30. 

It  said  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled, 
compared  with  total  strength,  varied  widely 
among  the  services. 

BREAKDOWN   LISTED 

As  of  Sept.  30,  the  Army  had  84  per  cent 
enrollment  with  766,138  active  participants 
followed  by  the  Air  Fwce  with  46.3  per  cent 
or  392,642  participants. 

The  Navy  mmI  Marine  Corps  combined  had 
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p&u«<)  over  for  promotion  a  cecond 
would   no  longer   be   eligible   for 
promoUon- 

Im  telling  you  »il  tUl«.  Senator, 
uauranc*  tbat  tbe  lett«r»  you've 
celTinc  informing  jrou  of  coercio 
nectioo  with  the  Bood  drlT«*  are 
tbe  result  of  the  ueoal  OI  gnpln( 
rtvn  c»a»  M  Tou  r*n  eee  thejr  ~ 
tbeir  tJtf«aU.  UMy>«  even  ruined 

Plrnt  do  ■ooMtblng  about  IbSa 
■ttiMtioa.  S«B«tor.  not  for  me— U'l 
but  for  mj  laenrlal—  la  the  Senh^ 

Id    appreciate    It    tf   fou   didn  t 
letter    to    Air    l^wre    LAL      It* 
oetrartaoi    vo   laat    me   for   a    while 
need  more  laformetion  thotifh    let 
*na  t".:  di>  what  I  CMi 
Sincerely  youra. 
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Orcrmtxr  |5    t9*4 
Hon  Sam  J   Bavtw  Ja 

Mt   Dc«a  Sa     My  aon.  who  U  a 
twoed  in  Oemvany.   haa  aent  me 
from     the    Norember    M.     I0M. 
Ov^raras  Werklf  which   telle  of 
to   have   the    preeaurc   on    the   O  I 
bonda  removed 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lln^i  written 
by  my  aon  lajt  April — 

■"While  I  am  not  a  martyr.  I  do 
pr'.de    in    pulling    extra    detatla 
becauae  I  feel  I  am  right  and  It'a  a 
than  taking  the  eaay  way  out  by 
with    the   rldlculotia      Caae    In    pel 
are   having   a   big   savings    twnd 
and  only  about  10  people  In  the 
tery  have  not  taken  one  out.     I 
the   savings   bonds.      Well,    a    Lt 
over  today  and  told  me  to  take  on 
I   could    cancel    It    In    60   days   anc 
money    back.      This   would    have 
easy  to  do — all  they  were  Interest^ 
reporting  a  high  percentage  of  sales 
command.     Well,  I  can't  do 
this!" 

This  practice  should  be  stopped.  I  know 
many  people  feel  as  I  do,  and  aie  behind 
your  efforts  to  get  a  bill  passed  to  lafeguard 
G  I  rights. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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Mou>fT  Sttrlinc 
Jamiary 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:    I  read  the 
article  from  my  hometown 
kansas  Democrat,  with  much  Interest 

I  completed  my  military  service 
as  an  Air  Force  Of&cer,  and  requested 
to  the  Inactive  reserves  in  June 
Ing  my  four  years  of  active  duty  I 
"Collection  OfHcer."  as  most  Lieutenants 
on  many  fund  drives.    As  I  recall, 
ried  a  quota  which  was  set 
higher  echelon  of  command.    This 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  Wing 
and  It  meant  hounding  young 
NCO's  time  and   time  again   for  tl^elr 
share."     I   always   passed   off   the 
to  other  oflBcers  and  took  only  thii 
keeping   records.     I   frequently 
the  men  who  complained  to  write  their 
ators  or  Representatives.    Most  of  tiem 
reluctant  to  do  so  as  they  were 
or  were  considering  a  career  and 
to  cause  any  trouble  that  they 
reflect  back  on  them. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  Sav 
Drive,  this  was  the  most  ruthlessly 
campaign    of    the    year, 
everything  to  fulfill  their  impose<J 
The  end  result  was  an  Increase  ol 
ment   expense   as   a   lot   of   men 
persuaded  to  purchase  bonds  on 
savings   plan   cancelled   the   allotment 
the   drive,    cashed   the   bond(s)    in 
and  returned  to  their  previous  savings 

I  was  told  .  y  my  Commander 
unpatriotic  for  not  buying  the 
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that  my  not  Luylng  bonds  reflected  against 
me  OS  an  Officer  This  Lt  C'  onel  was  pn- 
manlv  Interested  In  being  the  first  ""om- 
n.anaer  on  tMse  to  achieve  100':  participa- 
tion Many  young  airmen.  NCO'i  and  Offi- 
cers who  had  never  thought  about  buying 
bonda  came  acroaa  with  this  sort  ol  persua- 
sion 

I  sincerely  ballets  that  leglilatlon  is  needed 
lo  protact  tha  anltstad  man  from  ormaalous 
c<m.msnrtsrs  at  Fund  Bond  Dnvt  time  " 
OiviJg  should  ftot  ba  baaed  on  s  quota  lya- 
lam  Mavin^  Booda  sbould  not  be  puahad 
(«  sarvlmnan  berauaa  th«T  ar»  a  cspuis 
■r>up  I  know  of  two  NCO'i  »ho  wrr*  fi- 
nancially Inaolrant  who  «rr«  prr«uadad  to 
♦pre art  their  aaUry  even  thinner  by  burlng 
butxls  I  happaoad  to  ba  sasUti.ng  sarh  at 
iba  Itma  and  was  abia  to  Intarrapt  and  de- 
stroy tha  allotments  fur  them 

I  bopa  you  aiMl  yuur  collaague*  are  sue- 
casaful  In  prasanUng  rour  propoaad  bill  to 
tha  Congr— s  I  would  '.ike  to  have  any 
prtntad  information  your  Subrocnmlttea  haa 
on  this  subject  'Committee  Mcanng  Reports. 
Bulletins,  etr  i 

Very  truly  yours 


Jani  *BT   II     IM7 
Hon  Sam  TavTN. 

DBAS  Sn  I  have  read  with  Interest  your 
concern  o'»er  the  pressuring  of  Armed  Forces 
p>ersonnel  to  participate  In  the  Savings  Bond 
Program  Since  I  have  Just  recently  left  the 
military  I  would  like  to  bring  another  facet 
to  your  attention  which  you  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  of  During  the  period  that 
LTC  Lester  O.  Styve  commanded  the  208th 
Trans.  Bn  AM&S  here  In  Europe  this  was  the 
method  he  directed  for  anyone  to  follow  to 
cancel  a  Savings  Bond.  Each  individual  In 
the  Indlyldual's  chain  of  command  had  to  In- 
terview the  person  concerned  and  then  all 
personnel  concerned  had  to  appear  before  the 
Bn  CO,  I.e.,  the  Individual,  the  squad  leader, 
the  platoon  sergeant,  the  platoon  leader,  the 
1st  SOT,  and  finally  the  Company  Com- 
mander. The  fact  that  all  had  to  travel  at 
other  than  government  expense,  except  pos- 
sibly the  soldier  concerned,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  required  to  travel  90  to  100  miles 
did  not  seem  to  daunt  the  Bn  CO  at  all. 
This  and  other  malpractices  on  this  officer's 
and  many  other  of  our  so-called  leaders'  part 
Is  the  main  reason  that  young  Intelligent 
soldiers  become  disenchanted  with  the 
Army.  I  trtist  that  you  will  see  to  it  that 
these  young  men  can  at  least  exercise  their 
right  to  cancel  an  allotment  at  their  own 
discretion  rather  than  be  subjected  to  hu- 
milities such  as  this.  When  I  have  time  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  methods  used  to 
collect  money  for  various  type  drives  at  the 
pay  table.  This  is  much  worse  than  the 
bond  program. 
Sincerely, 


Dubuque,  Iowa, 

January  9, 1967. 

Snt:  Thank  you  for  doing  something  about 
the  service  men  buying  savings  bonds  under 
pressure.  I  have  one  son  in  Viet  Nam  and 
another  one  who  just  returned  from  there 
so  I  know  about  it.  When  these  boys  risk 
their  lives  they  should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
the  expenses  too. 

Thank  you  again. 


January  9,  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Seiuite, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  news  ar- 
ticle reference  some  recent  actions  taken  by 
yourself.    Accept  my  sincere  thanks! 

The  subject  matter,  of  course,  Is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  things  becoming  more  and 
more  Irksome  In  the  military  service. 

Never  think  for  a  moment  that  we  older 
people  in  the  military  are  unaware  or  unap- 


preclatlve  o;  effc;  ^  like  vours  on  our  beh.iif 
Sometime.  I.  you  shoula  ever  t>e  visiting  atl 
area  where  I  am  assigned  I'd  like  to  ilt  diw.i 
and  discuss  with  you  some  of  my  own  \r*\- 
ings  concrrnlni  the  p'  .ullsr  position  of  '.if 
career  aoldirr  in   f>ur  prasant   day  sorlct> 

Bring  a  World  Wsr  II  combat  \rtarari  r:.v 
i>wn  Inclinsliuna  at  praaant  are  to  hsn*  :i 
up  snd  retire  to  a  normal  rlMllati-'>nen(a'rd 
l!le 

Piaaae  arrapl  mv  leltar  as  an  ripreasint  • 
;iitaraai  snd  apprertsCon  re  »our  '-••mmei.'i 
While  not  an  anonyovjua  etter  arller  ti» 
adviaed  that  I  ha«e  atMoluteit  tto  dasire  ■  j 
iMvotna  identtSad  as  an  lndi-t(l<iAl  iln  '  .« 
military)  who  would  write  to  s  covrnmrr.t 
ofBcial  However  I  believe  It  \i  \er\  imp'  ?• 
tant  thai  y..u  be  awsre  that  elTorta  in  behn.f 
"f  the  militsry  at  the  little  man"  W\r\  r»r- 
lalnly  d<i  not  go  without  n.jti.-e  Most  pr»  - 
•tiras  brought  to  baar  are  not  th»  kind  pr<  . 
able  In  dafinltlTr  form 

Win    close   here   before    I   rtpand       A«h  n. 
thsnk  von  for  vonr  concern 
Respect  full), 

M  Sgt  USAF 

RoaiNs  Am  Pobct  Base,  Oa 
I    am    very    Interested    In    the    passage    of 
Legislation   restricting  the  use  of  force  and 
coercion     In     Military    Inst.Tllntlon.i    during 
charity  drives  and  savings  bond  sales 

I  encountered  such  force  snd  coercion  at 
Keesler  APB.  MIsa  during  the  United  Fund 
Charity  Drive  and  personally  think  this  type 
action  is  unconstitutional.  Thank  you  for 
your  efforts  in  correcting  this  problem 
Tours  truly. 


January  8.  1967. 

Dear  Sir:  Congress  should  act  on  the  give 
away  programs  which  Is  done  against  our  will. 
In  the  Air  Force  they  give  us  detail  or  K  P. 
at  Keesler  If  we  didn't  give  or  buy  bonds. 
(UGF)  I  also  gave  to  United  Fund  but  I 
ended  up  with  KP  or  detail  because  I  dldnt 
give  a  fair  share! 

At  the  time  I  didn't  get  very  much  and 
the  wheels  knew  it!  I  paid  out  more  than 
came  In! 

Really  It  Is  no  one's  business  what  I  give 
and  everything  Is  on  an  IBM  card  including 
name  and  where  I  work.  'Where  will  It  end? 
I  give  but  not  because  someone  tells  me  too! 
Also  I  seal  It  up.  The  USO  places  are  really 
poor  for  all  the  money  GI's  give. 


AvoNDALE  Estates,  Ga,, 

January  7, 1967. 
Re  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  investigation. 
Senator  Sam  J.  E^ivin,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  have  today  read 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  where  your  subcom- 
mittee Is  Investigating  complaints  of  serv- 
icemen that  coercion  Is  being  used  against 
them  to  force  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
I  commend  your  efforts  and  I  hope  that  posi- 
tive steps  will  be  taken  to  end  this. 

I  know  from  experience  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  Lieutenant  from  1962-1965,  sta- 
tioned at  Hancock  Field  and  Stewart  Air 
Force  Base,  New  York,  that  coercion  to  buy 
U/S.  Savings  Bonds  is  not  the  exception  but 
the  rule,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that 
the  reason  for  this  comes  from  the  top.  from 
the  commander  and  I  assume,  all  the  way 
to  the  Pentagon.  Evidently  some  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy  haa  set  goals  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  within  the 
Defense  Department  and  these  goals  extend 
to  the  lowest  department  and  organizational 
level,  throughout  the  world. 

I  saw  proud  officers  with  over  20  years 
service,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
and  bravery,  forced  to  buy  bonds  themselves 
and  in  turn  were  forced  to  coerce  their  men 
to  buy.  Sometimes  you  consider  what  the 
Generals  think  are  important  in  a  military 
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unit  Sure,  '.t  Is  patriotic  to  Invest  In  your 
country  but  U'  force  this  upon  men  will  de- 
stroy their  patriotism  It  must  be  $topr*ed' 
jome  of  the  men  cannot  even  afford  to  buy 
Bonds 

Senator  Brvln  I'm  sura  thsl  you  snd  your 
colleagues  have  tha  power  to  stop  thU  lU- 
ftant  sbuae  of  constitutional  rlghu  I  t>e- 
•lare  that  all  goaU  for  the  purrhaaa  of  V  » 
taTinca  Bonds  ahould  ba  eliminated  within 
tbe  Defense  Department  When  you  saa  s 
percentaca  of  over  SO  '  partlcipatUKi  swh  as 
tbe  Army  has  you  know  there  haa  bean 
wholaaala  coercion  Juat  because  a  serxlce- 
man  does  not  buy  a  bond  this  doas  not  mean 
he  i»  unpatriotic  Tell  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment thst  they  are  not  fooling  anybody  but 
tAemsalves  when  they  push  participation  this 

I  was  also  pleased  to  read  your  comment 
•.o  the  Pentagon's  request  for  the  names  of 
persona  who  had  complained-'The  risk  of 
reprisal  la  not  worth  such  an  exerclsa  in 
futility"  How  true  that  sUtcmrnt  Is.  aU 
snd  I'm  glad  that  Senators  reallie  thU 

CKxxl  luck! 

Sincerely  yours 


Overland.  Mo  . 
January  7.  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  Thank  God  for  men 
like  you  that  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  the  Military  establishment  that  Is 
and  has  threatened  our  servicemen  with  vari- 
ous reprisals  If  they  do  not  buy  savings  bonds. 
In  a  long  conversation  with  my  son  while 
home  on  Christmas  leave  from  his  military 
base  at  Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey,  he  related  to  me 
some  of  the  punishment  given  to  some  boys 
who  did  not  sign  up  for  savings  bonds,  such 
as.  as  many  as  150  to  200  push-ups,  extra 
K.P.  duty — sometimes  48  hours  without  rest 
In  one  K.P.  duty  stretch—,  demerits  of  all 
kinds  for  the  least  little  infraction  of  their 
strict  rules.  I  don't  mean  to  ramble  In  this 
letter  but  would  like  to  give  you  my  son's 
case.  He  received  his  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  last  June  and  went  to 
work  Immediately  after  graduation  until  be- 
ing drafted  first  of  October.  He  worked  SVi 
months  before  Induction  and  bought  eight 
$50  savings  bonds,  so  you  see  he  is  not  against 
savings  bonds  or.  as  far  as  that  goes,  In  sav- 
ing money,  period.  My  son  had  to  borrow 
money  from  the  U.  of  Mo.,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  government  and  worked 
part-time  plus  what  help  we  could  give  him 
to  get  through  school.  We  could  not  help  a 
lot  for  we  have  two  daughters  In  college, 
also,  and  are  a  family  of  a  limited  income. 

My  son  Is  receiving  about  $90  per  month 
before  taxes  are  taken  out,  plus  paying  for 
his  GI  insurance,  plus  $10  a  month  to  Col- 
lege Life  Insurance  Company  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  an  Insurance  program  he  has 
had  since  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  in 
college  and  felt  he  had  too  much  invested 
In  It  to  stop  it,  plus  he  pays  $20  a  month  on 
his  loan  to  the  church,  plus  $20  a  month  on 
his  loan  to  the  U.  of  Mo.  So,  Sir.  you  can 
see.  by  the  time  they  take  out  the  $6  a  month 
that  his  Sergeant  made  him  sign  up  for  bonds, 
leaves  him  practically  nothing.  Other  than 
being  a  life-long  Democrat.  I  don't  have  any 
pull  or  connections  or  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing about  these  wrongs  that  are  being  done 
to  our  servicemen,  but  I  can  and  will  say 
this:  I  will  not  vote  Republican,  but  I  sure 
as  H...  win  not  vote  for  Johnson  again. 

I  certainly  would  sign  my  name  to  this 
letter  if  I  did  not  think  that  In  some  way  it 
might  get  Into  the  hands  of  some  military 
official  and  could  Jeopardize  my  son's  career 
in  the  Army.  In  a  few  more  weeks  he  will 
be  going  to  officers  school,  and  I  do  know 
that  when  and  If  he  receives  his  commission 
and  his  income  Increases,  he  will  not  have  to 
be  harassed  or  coerced  into  buying  savings 
bonds  for  he.  as  you  and  I.  is  a  very  patriotic 
young  American,  plus  being  very  thrifty  and 
a  good  manager. 

May   I   suggest,   Senator   Ervin,   a   public 


statement  ^■•  you  on  the  Satiate  floor  that 
t"  praf.  ce  by  the  ml.ltary  ceaae  at  once 
OI  there  could  be  s  bill  introduced  thst  a 
serviceman  makini  t»0  or  leas  p«(  month 
not  be  permitiad  to  b^iy  sarlt»e«  bonds  by 
payroll  deductions  I  believe  thsl  your  fel- 
low collearura  In  the  House  and  Hanate  thst 
•  ere  men  the  knoa  le<l«e  try  you  what  la 
t.akinf  plar«  In  the  »artf»us  branrhas  of  the 
aarTices  abi'Ut  Ihia  rondlllon  would  rer- 
tainlj  ynn  you  in  passing  aurh  laclalaUon 
aa  iMa  Uav  t  afaln  cofnmend  y<^u  for  >uur 
Work  ••  *  crest  »senato'  snd  Democrst  and 
mav  lour  iH'litiral  life  «e  lont  and  vo  the 
(ooci  (•<  the  s»rrBfe  patriotic  American 
iltl»*r> 

Beat  rrfsrdi 


JaniaST    10     19«7 
Hon   Sam  J   EaviN   Jr 
V  S  Srnmle 

Tnr  Capttol. 
Wa-^hington     D  C 

Dear  StNAToa  ERvin:  Several  days  ago.  I 
^w  a  newspaper  article  which  was  rather 
vague  about  a  bill  you  are  Introducing  to 
take  some  of  the  heat  off  of  our  service  men 
in  this  matter  of  soliciting  for  certain  com- 
munity organizations  on  military  posts. 
Congratulations!  I  have  watched  this  type 
of  solicitation  for  twenty-five  years.  In  fact, 
since  I  was  in  service  myself. 

It  has  always  been  my  thinking  that  if  they 
are  going  to  solicit  from  service  men  In  com- 
munities where  a  service  man  does  not  re- 
side, he  should  at  least  be  given  the  option 
to  send  whatever  donation  he  wishes  to  make 
to  his  home  town.  Alter  all,  what  interest 
does  a  service  man  have  for  a  community 
where  the  Armed  Forces  have  sent  him  other 
than  to  get  the  training  that  he  is  receiving. 
The  Item  that  I  read  was  not  too  clear  but 
nevertheless,  It  appeared  to  me  that  you  were 
trying  to  do  something  and  for  this,  I  com- 
mend you. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 


replaca  them  I  don't  wonder,  and  can't 
understand  wh'-  the  goverr.ment  wonders, 
why  this  la  ao  n  vo  ut«  man  who  is  brou(ht 
up  to  Une  his  country,  and  goas  Into  a  sarv- 
ica  Uj  serve  Her  soon  leama  what  It  takaa 
to  ^in  prmnntlona  U->  aacapa  rlftd  dlaei- 
pline  by  makinc  nxitrtbuttofts  to  all  "volun- 
tary coilartions  raallainc  he  r>e«d«  Ui  suy 
on  the  coal  sMe  '  Th»  ordinary  dlan- 
ptine  "t  servvrw  life  Is  sonathlnc  nsadsd  snd 
MMne  ilka  my  stin  en)o)  it  but  these  rs'ra 
dtar-tpttnsry  a»MSurea  con<-ertiii>(  toluntar^ 
rontrlbulinc  to  not  rialy  American  charities 
hut  foretcn  ofxa  alao  la  Juat  too  much  The 
urdinsry  competition  of  sarrlca  life  ahoiid 
be  enough  althout  competition  In  boa  mu<  h 
and  whether  contributions  are  made  in  cain- 
tnc  promotions  and  trying  to  cat  ahead  in 
the  chosen  service 

More  power  to  you    sir    and  vcur  commit- 
tee 

Respectfully. 


January  13.  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  pleasure  an  article 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  about  a  bill  you  have 
Introduced  to  protect  government  employees 
and  service  men  from  being  coerced  into 
so-called  "voluntary"  contributions.  This 
has  been  desperately  needed  for  some  time. 
More  power  to  you. 

I  know  of  several  instances — one  concern- 
ing my  own  son — and  from  others  in  the 
service,  where  men  have  been  disciplined 
and  threatened  for  not  contributing  to  "vol- 
untary" contributions. 

I've  been  told  that  commissioned  officers 
pass  the  word  down  that  their  units  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  one  hundred  per  cent. 
That  officers  place  bets  on  whose  unit  will 
be  the  first  with  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
contributions. 

I  read  with  sickness  and  disgust  about  our 
Marines  out  on  patrol  and  in  fox  holes  who 
were  given  an  "oppyortunlty"  to  invest  in 
bonds.  It  seems  it  isn't  enough  that  they 
lay  their  lives  on  the  line  In  this  war — but 
that  they  must  help  finance  It.  too. 

A  service  man  returned  home  from  France 
after  we  were  "kicked  out"  said  that  on 
their  last  pay  day  there,  there  was  a  line  of 
French  representatives  from  French  charities 
waiting  for  contributions,  and  It  was  "sug- 
gested" that  our  service  men  contribute  "to 
show  good  will  to  the  French." 

I  know  that  we  have  a  law  against  reprisals 
to  service  men  who  report  these  things.  I'm 
very  happy  to  read  you  stated  that  risk  of 
reprisal  is  "not  worth  such  an  exercise  in 
futility". 

I've  read  article  after  article  about  men 
leaving  the  service  after  completing  the  time 
for  which  they  signed  up — refusing  re-enllst- 
ment — and  what  a  cost  It  Is  to  retrain  men  to 


East  Lebanon   Maine 

January  11.  1967. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Many  reports  of 
coercion  in  regard  to  the  buying  of  U.S.  Sav- 
ings bonds  and  charitable  donations  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  by  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel. I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  serious 
problem  in  the  armed  forces  and  perhaps  In 
other  government  agencies  that  should  be  of 
Immediate  concern  to  the  Congress.  Most  of 
the  men  In  the  Army  today  I  feel  are  happy 
to  support  their  nation  not  only  by  their  tour 
of  service  but  by  buying  bonds  if  it's  neces- 
sary. However,  the  methods  by  which  bonds 
are  sold  should  be  a  personal  matter  left  up 
to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  and  of 
course  this  applies  to  charitable  donations. 

My  interest  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  bring 
this  Important  matter  to  your  attention  and 
to  ask  you  to  look  into  the  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  yours. 


January  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  read  with  much  appre- 
ciation your  public  statement  concerning  the 
pressuring  of  both  military  and  civil  person- 
nel of  the  federal  government  to  buy  savings 
bonds  and  to  contribute  to  charity.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  getting  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  this  most  unfair  conduct. 
During  my  incumbency  in  public  office,  I  pro- 
hibited such  conduct  towards  personnel  un- 
der my  jurisdiction.  Although  I  was  criti- 
cized by  these  professional  patriots  and 
sob-sisters.  I  stuck  by  my  guns.  I  have  been 
both  a  federal  and  a  state  officer  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  Just  what  you 
referred  to  in  your  public  statement. 

One  of  the  most  shameful  examples  of  this 
thing  happened  In  1917  at  Ft.  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia. Enlisted  men  were  herded  Into  a  large 
mess  hall  and  urged  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds. 
Most  of  these  men  were  receiving  only  $30  a 
month.  They  were  told  that  they  were  not 
being  ordered  to  buy  these  bonds  but  that  it 
was  their  patriotic  duty  to  do  so  and  to  put 
the  last  ounce  of  pressure  upon  them,  they 
were  told  that  they  must  sign  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  if  they  refused  to  buy  a  bond. 
You  find  these  little  crusading  busybodies  In 
both  the  military  and  civil  service.  Some  of 
the  worst  were  in  the  military  service. 

Since  communicating  with  you  last.  I  have 
retired  from  public  service  after  twenty-five 
years  and  am  now  practicing  law  In  a  very 
leisurely  way. 

Wishing  you  success  ■with  your  proposed 
legislation,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 


4072 


I  the 


Janxtart 
Hon.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervik, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  :  In  reference  to 
clipping.  It  Is  heartwarming  lndee<  1 
that  at  long  last  someone  Is  on 

On  behalf  of  many  hundreds  of 
of  servicemen  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you.  thank  you  and  God  bl^ss 
Tours  very  truly. 


our 


attached 

to  realize 

side. 

thousands 

.hank  you, 

you. 


Sergear,  t,  USAF. 


CoMMrmx  Probes  Bond  Drive 


sue  1 


(By  John  Chad  wick) 

Washington. — The  flies  of  the 
sUtutional  Rights  subcommittees 
with  complaints  from  servicemen 
employes  that  they  are  coerced  1 
savings  bonds  and   making 
tributlons. 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of 
nled  promotion  and  even  of  being 
with   shipment   to  Vietnam   if 
buy  bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has 
ports  of  Marine  sergeants  being 
foxholes  in  Vietnam  to  sign  up 
for  bond  purchases. 

Sen.    Sam    J.    Ervln    Jr.,    D-N.C 
mittee  chairman,  has  introduced 
would,  among  other  things 
ment  employes  against  any  form 
sion  to  buy  bonds  or  contribute  tc 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
Ervln  wrote:  "It  is  becoming 
parent  that  legislation  is  needed 
servicemen  as  much — or  more  so- 
protect  civilian  personnel." 

Morris  said  the  Defense 
only  does  not  authorize  coercion 
and  military  personnel  to  buy 
or  contribute  to  charitable 
has  not  and  will  not  condone 

Ervln  replied   "the  numerous 
from      civilian      and      military 
throughout    the    world"    Indicate 
mere  continuance  of  the  Pentagoi  i 
of  established  grievance  procedur<  s 
flcient. 

The   senator   declined   to   subri 
Pentagon  for  investigation  the  n 
sons  who  had  complained  to  the 
tee.    "The  risk  of  reprisals  is  not 
an  exercise  in  futility,"  &vin 

The  senator's  letter  said  that 
general  has  been  quoted  as 
men  in  charge  of  the  bond  drive 
were  not  deterred  from  achieving 
goal." 

"They  went  to  forward  positions 
viewed  Marines  In  fighting  ho'.ei 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  ho^  ■ 
Invest  his  money  in  a  worthwl 
program."  he  quoted  the  general 

&vln  added:  "I  find  this  story 

The   Treasury   Department    sal 
servicemen  were  enrolled  in 
plans — where  bonds  are 
chased  and  the  price  is  deducted 
as  of  last  Sept.  30. 

It  said  the  percentage  of 
compared  with  total  strength,  v 
among  the  services 

As  of  Sept.  30,the  Army  had  84 
rollment  with  765,133  active 
lowed  by  the  Air  Force  with  45.3 
392.542  participants. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
27.2  per  cent  participation,  the 
said,  with  201.637  Navy  personnel 
Marines  taking  part. 

Of  federal,  civilian  employes,  73 
or  1.687.129  persons  were  enrolled 
roll  savings  program  as  of  Sept. 
partment  added. 

During  the  first  nine  months  ( 
department  .said.  $648.1  million  in 
bought  by  federal  employes  both 
military    under    payroll    savings. 
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bought  $445.2  million  and  the  military  »202.9 
million. 


January  8,  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  that  I  read  a  front  page  arti- 
cle In  The  Atlanta  Journal,  Jan.  7,  1967  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  being  coerced 
into  buying  bonds  and  making  "charitable" 
contributions. 

Further.  I  admire  you  for  your  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  Pentagon  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  complained  to  your  sub-committee. 

As  a  civilian  employee  of  the Army 

Depot  the  sanie  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  in  connection  with  purchasing 
bonds;  rarely  a  week  goes  by  when  an  en- 
velope is  not  passed  to  collect  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  something  for  someone 
who  Is  ill.  leaving  by  retirement,  or  pro- 
moted; and  the  so-called  "established  griev- 
ance procedures"  are  so  much  white-wash. 

The  bond  approach  was  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Division  wanted  lOO'v. 
of  those  in  the  division  purchasing  bonds. 
No  statement  was  made,  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  one  refused;  however,  it  isnt  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  I  feel  I'm  capable  of  de- 
ciding whether  I  do  or  do  not  wish  bond  de- 
ductions without  it  having  been  decided  for 
me  and  in  view  of  the  salary  I  receive,  even 
the  small  amount  deducted  for  bonds  makes 
a  difference  to  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  writing  this,  I  trust  that  it  and  my 
name  will  not  be  made  available  either  to 
the  Pentagon  or  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  as  the  paper  quotes  you  "The 
risk  of  reprisals  is  not  worth  such  an  exercise 
in  futility". 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 


New  London,  Conn., 

January  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  proposed  legislation 
regarding  coercion  of  federal  employees  and 
servicemen,  as  recently  reported  by  the  A.P. 
news  service. 

At  various  times  during  my  22  years  of 
federal  service  I  have  been  "pressured"  in 
varying  degrees — and  I  have  exerted  pressure, 
for  bond  drives.  United  Funds  and  other 
worthwhile  endeavors. 

The  most  recent  of  these  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities is  absentee  voting,  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  maximum  participation,  and 
in  the  process  we  are  pressuring  people  to  re- 
quest ballots. 

In  all  cases  the  objectives  are  certainly 
worthwhile  and  most  commendable. 

The  "arm  twisting"  to  obtain  these  desir- 
able goals  appears  to  me  to  be  getting  pro- 
gressively worse,  and  I  think  it  is  now  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  would  recommend  legislation  to  stop  any 
hint  of  coercion  and  also  to  prohibit  superior 
commands  from  publishing  statistical  com- 
parlEons  of  their  subordinate  units  in  such 
"voluntary"  undertakings.  I  believe  these 
bar-graphs  and  percentage  tabulations  lead 
directly  to  the  offensive  coercion. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  servicemen  and  federal  employees. 
Yours  truly. 


Preston,  Ga., 
January  20, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:    I  am  very  Interested  In   your 
legislation   to   end   coercion   durlDg  charity 


and  U.S.  Savings  Bond  drives.  For  goodness 
sake  keep  the  penalties  in  the  bill. 

I  am  an  employee  at  the  Marine  Corps  Sup- 
ply Center,  Albany  Ga. 

i  bought  Saving  Bonds  under  the  payroll 
deduction  plan  for  eleven  years.  During 
January  of  1966  they  got  five  weeks  behind 
with  my  bond.  No  one  could  give  me  a  satis- 
factory answer  as  to  why  they  were  behind. 
After  approximately  four  months  I  con- 
tacted the  head  of  payroll  section.  They 
stated  they  knew  I  was  five  weeks  behind 
but  didn't  know  whether  they  would  ever 
catch  it  up.  They  said  Charleston  Navy 
Yard,  where  the  Bonds  were  issued,  had 
changed  their  system.  I  then  discontinued 
buying  bonds  on  the  payroll  savings  plan.  I 
began  to  buy  a  $50  bond  at  my  bank  every  pay 
period,  at  the  time  I  deposited  my  check. 
Shortly  after  this  they  had  a  Savings  Bond 
drive  here.  I  explained  that  I  was  buying 
bonds  at  my  bank  and  that  I  quit  the  pay- 
roll deduction  plan  because  of  their  Ineffl- 
ciency.  I  was  called  in  by  two  top  super- 
visors and  received  the  usual  arm  twisting. 
However,  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  bond  pay- 
roll deduction  plan  and  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so. 

As  of  this  date,  a  report  goes  to  the  Divi- 
sion Director,  who  is  a  Marine  Corps  Colonel, 
each  month  with  the  names  of  all  people 
who  are  not  taking  bonds  on  the  jmyroll 
deduction  plan,  listing  them  as  nonpar- 
ticipants.  I  am  listed  as  a  nonparticipant. 
even  though  I  have  over  $4,000  in  Savings 
Bonds  and  buy  a  $50  Bond  every  two  weeks 
from  the  bank.  FYankly,  I  didn't  think  the 
Government  cared  where  you  bought  their 
Savings  Bonds  I  have  the  bonds  for  any- 
one to  see  at  anytime  they  want  to.  If  you 
want  me  to,  I  can  send  you  the  serial  num- 
bers of  my  bonds. 

It  has  been  made  pretty  plain  that  I  will 
not  be  considered  for  any  promotion  unless 
I  Join  the  bond  payroll  deduction  plan  and 
my  Job  would  be  more  secure  if  I  Joined. 

I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1938 
through  1945  with  service  In  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  I  love  my  country  and  know 
that  my  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned.  How- 
ever, I  don't  like  to  be  harassed  when  I'm 
doing  all  I  can  to  support  my  country.  What 
goes  on  here  and  is  still  going  on  is  un- 
believable. 

You  may  use  this  letter  In  any  way  you  see 
fit.  especially  If  you  have  occasion  to  consult 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  concerning  your 
legislation. 

Yours  truly. 


February  21,  1967 
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January    18,    1967. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  read  with  consider- 
able Interest  about  the  bill  you  have  intro- 
duced to  protect  Government  employees 
against  compulsion  to  buy  bonds  etc.  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative.  A 
bill  like  this  has  l>een  needed  for  a  long  time. 
But,  more  important,  I  want  to  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  declining 
to  submit  bo  the  Pentagon  the  names  of  the 
people  who  complained.  I  only  wish  there 
were  more  representatives  who  felt  as  you  do. 
Perhaps  it  would  take  some  of  the  futility 
out  of  the  lives  of  career  servicemen  and  give 
them  one  of  their  rights  which  most  of  them 
.are  now  afraid  to  take  advantage  of — the 
right  to  protest. 

I  have  been  married  to  a  career  marine  for 
eight  years,  and  In  that  time  I  have  seen  in- 
justices done  which  no  civilian  would  put 
up  with  for  a  second.  "Write  to  your  Con- 
gressman" I've  said  to  many  a  Marine,  Includ- 
ing my  own  husband,  only  to  be  pounced 
upon  like  I  had  said  "dig  your  grave  and 
jump  in".  Most  of  them  feel  the  conse- 
quences aren't  worth  It,  and  usually,  they  are 
not. 

A  few  years  age  when  we  were  stationed 
In  Hawaii  a  friend  of  mine  was  living  in  low- 
cost  housing  at  the  base  at  Kaneohe.  After 
one  of  our  so  called  pay  raises,  they  raised 


the  rent  on  the  low-cost  housing  from  $80  a 
month  to  $105  which  is  full  quarters  allow- 
ance. E-5  and  below  were  paying  the  same 
price  for  houses  which  were  the  next  thing  to 
slums  that  the  higher  ranks  including  of- 
ficers were  paying  for  beautiful  ranch-type 
quarters.  I  thought  she  had  a  good  com- 
plaint. Write  to  your  Congressman  I  said. 
And  she  did,  she  wrote  to  two  of  them.  As 
for  me,  I'll  never  give  that  advice  again. 
When  her  husband  was  passing  through  D.C. 
last  year  he  stopped  to  check  his  record  book 
and  there  big  and  plain  for  all  the  world  to 
see,  including  the  promotion  boards,  were 
all  the  letters  his  wife  had  written  to  our  so 
called  representatives. 

The  Marine  Corps  especially  seems  to  be 
guilty  of  Mafia-like  tactics.  It  seems  that 
they  can  get  you  for  anything  they  don't 
happen  bo  like,  including  "ratting  to  your 
Congressman"  on  the  article  or  law  known 
as  "Conduct  unbecoming  to  a  Marine."  It 
seems  to  me  that  It's  about  time  service  men 
started  to  get  a  few  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
it  is  their  Job  to  protect  for  others.  The 
first  on  the  list  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  is 
the  right  to  protest  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
Again,  thanks.  It's  good  to  know  we  have 
a  friend  out  there.  We  are  going  to  be  per- 
manent residents  of  North  Carolina  soon  and 
it  win  be  our  pleasure  to  vote  for  you.  If  I 
were  writing  this  to  any  other  member  of 
Congress.  I'd  probably  chicken  out  and  sign 
it  anonymous,  but  in  view  of  your  record, 
I'll  chance  my  name. 
Sincerely  yours, 


January  18.  1967. 

Senator  Ervin:  A  note  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  17  January  about  coerced  contribu- 
tions to  charity  and  savings  bond  drives  in 
the  military  leads  me  to  write  about  my 
exprlences. 

Navy  Relief  is  a  fine  charity,  but  the 
Marine  Corps  fills  Its  coffers  by  questionable 
methods.  The  last  Navy  Relief  drive  was 
going  slowly,  so  the  enlisted  men  In  my  com- 
pany were  paid  In  cash  one  payday  In  mid- 
drive.  Each  man  had  to  go  to  the  company 
commander,  who  spent  all  day,  with  the 
help  of  a  sergeant,  counting  money.  I  stood 
in  line  a  few  minutes,  gave  my  name  to  the 
sergeant,  who  called  out  the  amount  I  was 
to  be  paid,  which  was  a  dollar  less  than 
my  usual  pittance.  I  objected  to  the  com- 
pany commander,  who,  after  giving  me  a 
look  like  Benedict  Arnold's  CO  must  have 
given  him,  gave  me  my  pay  In  full. 

The  Navy  Relief  drive  before  the  one  de- 
scribed above  was  a  worse  affront.  After 
going  through  the  pay  line,  I  was  given 
five  dollars  more  than  my  normal  pay.  I 
wasn't  told  the  reason — who  asks  why  pen- 
nies fall  from  heaven.  I  was  on  my  way 
out  of  the  company  office  when  the  first 
sergeant  yelled  at  me  to  come  back.  He 
growled  something  about  Navy  Relief. 
When  I  said  I  didn't  want  to  contribute 
be  began  deriding  me  as  a  divisive  Influence 
in  the  company,  the  sort  of  man  who  keeps 
the  others  from  standing  solid  behind  the 
100  per  cent  contribution  goal.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  a  contemptuous, 
"Get  out  of  here  and  don't  come  back." 
When  I  wasn't  promoted  along  with  others 
in  the  company  of  similar  longevity  and 
proficiency,  I  could  trace  at  least  one  cause 
back  to  the  Navy  Relief  drive. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on  In  every  unit  on  every  base  In  every 
service.  One  reason  for  it  Is  that  a  unit 
quota  concept  leads  to  a  man-quota  con- 
cept. Do  away  with  the  requirement  that 
each  unit  produce  so  many  dollars  and  cents, 
and  you  escape  the  tendency  to  dragoon 
each  man  for  his  "share"  of  the  unit's  quota. 

No  grievance  procedure  works  without  the 
power  of  solidarity  held  by  the  aggrieved. 
And  the  only  union  among  the  lower  en- 
listed ranks  Is  the  union  of  the upon. 

All  written  complaints  have  to  go  through 


the  office  whose  Idiocy  provoked  the  com- 
plaint. So  even  If  the  complaint  produces  a 
change,  the  complalner  is  marked  as  a  "trou- 
blemaker." The  result  Is  the  choice  between 
paying  off  the  company  with  a  dollar  for 
Navy  Relief  and  standing  up  for  your  rights 
and  heading  the  work  detail  list. 

I'm  getting  out  in  61  days,  so  the  sit- 
uation no  longer  reduces  me  to  black  im- 
potent anger.  But  it's  like  the  napalmed 
children  of  Viet-Nam — I'm  not  directly  in- 
volved, but  Id  like  to  see  something  done. 


Men  of  courage  do  not  like  to  be  told  that 
their  participation  In  these  drives  will  be 
reflected  in  their  fltness  reports.  If  com- 
manders make  their  men  cower  to  obtain  the 
necessary  percentage  In  a  bond  drive,  what 
will  these  same  men  do  when  faced  by  a 
determined  enemy? 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

January  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  17  replying  to  my  letter  of 
December  13  outlining  some  of  my  experi- 
ences with  Savings  Bond  and  Charity  drives 
while  serving  in  the  Army. 

«  *  *  *  • 

It  may  be  useful  for  you  to  know  that 
besides  experiencing  the  situations  outlined 
in  my  letter.  I  observed  that  much  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Executive  ( it  was  and 
still  is  n^y  understanding  that  the  pressure 
to  show  100 'r  "voluntary"  participation  In 
Savings  Bond  drives  originates  at  the  White 
House)  is  futile.  A  substantial  percentage 
(my  guess  would  be  of  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  'A  to  Vi )  of  the  soldiers  I  knew  who 
did  purchase  a  bond  to  please  their  com- 
manding officer  cashed  them  in  at  the  first 
opportunity,  probably  costing  the  govern- 
ment more  in  clerical  expense  than  the  value 
of  the  bond  for  the  few  weeks  it  was 
outstanding.  In  fact,  this  practice  was  al- 
ways suggested  to  those  of  us  who  resisted 
on  principle:  "Why  do  you  rock  the  boat, 
just  take  the  minimum  contribution  and 
cash  it  in  in  60  days — don't  be  a  trouble- 
maker." The  rocking  of  boats,  I  might  add, 
was  cardinal  sin  number  one. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  a  chronic 
malcontent;  I  enjoyed  my  tour  of  active  duty 
in  the  Army,  and  offer  my  observations  as 
hopefully  constructive  criticism.  I  appreci- 
ate the  problem  of  teaching  and  maintaining 
discipline  in  a  military  organization,  but  feel 
ratiier  strongly  that  the  Regular  Army  Estab- 
lishment allows  "discipline"  to  be  the  excuse 
for  riding  roughshod  over  important  demo- 
cratic values  and  traditions. 

I  hope  these  observations  are  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 


Captain,  USMC. 


Santa  Ana,  Calif., 

January  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate,  Chairman,  Seriate  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Last  week  I  read  the  enclosed  article 
in  the  January  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  more  that  the  service  needs  legislation 
to  protect  itself  from  over-zeelous  charity 
and  bond  drives. 

By  pressure,  a  unit  commander  may  ob- 
tain 100  percent  participation  In  a  bond  or 
charity  drive  and  thus  receive  a  higher  grade 
on  his  personal  fltness  report.  Many  officers 
and  men  in  the  service,  including  myself, 
believe  that  they  should  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  charity.  However,  it  is  a  different 
matter  when  these  voluntary  deeds  no  longer 
remain  the  choice  of  the  Individual. 

I  work  in  a  unit  that  is  very  highly  trained. 
It  costs  the  United  States  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  train  and  educate  the  men  with 
whom  I  serve.  But  their  worth  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  dollars — they  want  to 
serve  their  country  and  are  willing  to  risk 
their  very  lives  for  it.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  that! 

Yet  our  own  organization  destroys  Its 
morale  and  provides  the  "straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back "  with  these  forced  drives. 


(From     the     San     Diego     (Calif.)     Evening 

Tribune,  Jan.  12, 1967] 
U.S.   Bond   Sellers  Flayed   for   Coercion — 

Promotions  Depend  on   Purchase,   Yank 

Servicemen  Complain 

Washington. — The  files  of  The  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Rights  subcommittee  are  bulging 
with  complaints  from  servicemen  and  fed- 
eral employes  that  they  are  coerced  into  buy. 
ing  savings  bonds  and  making  charitable 
contributions. 

Letters  from  servicemen  tell  of  being  de- 
nied promotion  and  even  of  being  threatened 
with  shipment  to  Vietnam  If  they  fall  to  buy 
bonds. 

The  subcommittee  also  has  received  re- 
ports of  Marine  sergeants  being  sent  Into  the 
foxholes  in  Vietnam  to  sign  up  fighting  men 
for  bond  purchases. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  D-N.C,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would,  among  other  things,  protect  govern- 
ment employes  against  any  form  of  compul- 
sion to  buy  uonds  or  contribute  to  charity. 

legislation  needed 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  manpower, 
Ervin  wrote : 

"It  Is  becoming  glaringly  apparent  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  servicemen 
as  much — or  more  so — as  It  Is  to  protect  civ- 
ilian personnel." 

Morris  said  the  defense  department  not 
only  does  not  authorize  coercion  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  to  buy  savings  bonds 
or  contribute  to  charitable  campaigns  but 
has  not  and  will  not  condone  such  coercion. 

complaints  many 

Ervin  replied  "the  numerous  complaints 
from  civilian  and  military  personnel 
throughout  the  world"  Indicate  that  the  mere 
continuance  of  The  Pentagon's  support  of 
established  grievance  procedures  is  Insuf- 
ficient. 

The  Senator  declined  to  submit  to  The 
Pentagon  for  investigation  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  had  complained  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. "The  risk  of  reprisals  is  not  worth  such 
an  exercise  In  futility,"  Ervin  wrote. 

GENERAL    QUOTED 

The  Senator's  letter  said  that  "a  Marine 
general  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
men  in  charge  of  the  bond  drive  In  Vietnam 
were  not  deterred  from  achieving  the  unit 
goal." 

"They  went  to  forward  positions  and  In- 
terviewed Marines  in  fighting  holes  and  kept 
track  of  the  patrols  so  that  every  individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  how  he  could 
Invest  his  money  in  a  worthwhile  savings  pro- 
gram," he  quoted  the  general  as  saying. 

Ervln  added:  "...  I  find  this  story 
grotesque." 

PURCHASE    IS    automatic 

The  Treasury  Department  said  1,427.602 
servicemen  were  enrolled  In  payroll  savings 
plans — where  bonds  are  automatically  pur- 
chased and  the  price  is  deducted  from  pay — 
as  of  last  Sept.  30. 

It  said  the  percentage  of  those  enrolled, 
compared  with  total  strength,  varied  widely 
among  the  services. 

BREAKDOWN    LISTED 

As  of  Sept.  30,  the  Army  had  84  per  cent 
enrollment  with  765,133  active  participants 
followed  by  the  Air  Force  with  45.3  per  cent 
or  392,542  participants. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  combined  had 
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27.2  per  cent  participation.    The 
said,  with  201,637  Navy  personnel 
Marines  taking  part. 

Of  federal  civilian  employes, 
or  1.687,129  persons  were  enrolled 
roll  savings  program  as  of  Sept. 
partment  added. 

During  the  first  nine  months  ol 
department    said,    $648.1    million 
were  bought  by  federal  employes 
ian  and  military  under  payroll  sa 
vilians  bought  $445.2  million  and 
$202.9  million. 
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SotTTH  Bend, 
January 
Deab  Senator  Ervin:  I  have  rea^ 
and  the  members  of  your  Senate 
tional   Rights  Subcommittee   are 
Introduce    legislation    that    w 
government  employees,  and 
icemen,   from   the   type   of 
sented  in  the  letter  I  am  enclosing, 
thank  you,  and  offer  my  full  su 
efforts?     As  I  am  sure  you  must 
type  of  legislation  is  very  difficult 
but   despite  what  Mr.  T.   D. 
DoD    says,    the    press\ire    comes 
Pentagon,  and  in  the  long  run 
ered  morale  and  especially 
ments.  it  has  a  very  detrimental 
services. 

Sincerely  yours. 


voul  d 
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U.S.  Naval  Aia  Station,  Oce  %na 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  June\27, 1966. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana, 
Virffinia  Beach,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  :  The  President]  has  asked 

that  each  member  of  the  feder|al  service, 
military  and  civilian,  subscribe  do  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  Program  through  ^he  payroll 
deduction  plan.  Through  this  plan  you  can 
get  a  bond  for  as  little  as  $6.25  withheld 
each  month;  receiving  an  $18.75  bond  every 
three  months.  I 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  la  to  reduce 
spending  and  thus  slow  the  upward  drive  of 
costs — in  other  words.  Inflation.  With 
members  of  the  federal  service  Supporting 
the  program,  the  general  public  will  be  en- 
couraged to  Join,  too.  For  thofee  of  you 
who  are  economists,  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  the  reverse  multiplier  effect  jcaused  by 
buying  government  bonds.  TJie  small 
amount  Invested  by  each  Individual  can 
help  when  multiplied  by  millions  of  par- 
ticipants. 

Also,  lest  we  all  forget,  our  Pr^ldent  has 
asked  this:  and  he  is  the  one  at  whose 
pleasure  we  hold  our  commission, [serve,  and 
are   promoted.  I 

In  personnel  administration,  stiidy  reveals 
that  to  get  work  done,  to  provide  esprit  and 
achieve  morale  In  an  organizatloki,  support 
must  be  in  two  directions.  The  business 
provides  equitable,  safe,  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions of  work  Those  who  theii  take  the 
Job  are  expected  to  carry  out  tae  require- 
ments of  it  as  :i  condition  of  work.  For  a 
commissioned  officer,  this  could  Ir  dude  par- 
ticipation in  saving  programs  su:h  as  that 
being  requested  by  the  Presidem  . 

Enclosed  is  a  form  to  assist  you  n  your  de- 
cision. Just  write  the  name  cf  the  co- 
owner,  his  or  her  address,  and 
name.  Then  turn  in,  in  an  envelope,  to  your 
Head  of  Department. 

Won't  you  Join  me?  I  have  my  ^mall  bond 
deduction. 

Sincerely, 

Dexter  C.  Rums^y  II, 

Captain,  VS.  Navy. 


,  S.C.,  Jantiar-ji  31. 1967. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  have  read  many 
articles  about  your  strong  feelings  against 
coercion  in  bond  drives  and  vario;  is  charities. 
Presently  I  am  stationed  at  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  assigned  as  a  Jet  engine  medhanlc.  My 
unnecessarily  bad  experience  wlti  i  just  such 


a  bond  drive  may  to  some  be  unimportant, 
but  to  me  the  freedom  to  choose  is  most 
important.  Because  I  chose  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  bond  drive  I  have  suffered  the 
consequences,  humiliation,  promotion  and  al- 
most my  self-respect.  One  person  standing 
alone  cannot  combat  the  overwhelming  su- 
perior forces  of  our  service.  Buying  United 
States  Savings  bonds  is  not  the  subject  in 
which  I  object;  it  is  the  procedure  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  men  in  all  branches  of 
the  service.  Individuals  who  are  in  charge 
of  filling  their  bond  quotas  specify  that  you 
have  free  choice  in  deciding  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  a  bond,  even  when  It's  the  12,  15  or  25th 
time  you  are  approached;  they  specify  you 
have  a  free  choice,  but  religiously  they  come, 
always  asking  the  same  question,  "Why  not?" 
We  have  a  free  choice,  but  it  had  better  be 
yes  to  get  along  in  our  service  system. 

Right  now  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  In 
Vietnam,  military  men  are  losing  their  lives 
to  stop  communist  aggression  so  that  we 
may  live  in  a  free  society.  Is  it  a  free  society 
If  we  cannot  choose  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a 
savings  bond?  If  this  ugly  monster  of  co- 
ercion is  not  exterminated  from  the  service, 
where  will  it  end?  Will  I  have  to  go  to  the 
church  of  military  choice,  will  the  Govern- 
ment choose  my  wife  and  how  big  my  family 
should  be?  Being  In  the  military  we  are 
obligated  in  our  actions  and  thoughts  to  an 
extent,  but  we  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where or  else  it's  not  Just  the  military  sys- 
tem, it's  Just  plain  old-fashioned  dictator- 
ship. 

Rid  us  men  of  this  repulsive  unwritten 
law  of  conformity.  Make  all  men,  in  all 
ranks,  stand  out  as  men.  not  Just  pupp>ets 
on  a  string.  Dissolve  this  unwanted  but 
tolerated  cancer  in  our  service  system,  cut 
the  strings  and  forever  abolish  puppetism. 
Give  us  service  men  back  our  duly  deserving 
freedom  of  choice — do  this  one  thing  and  you 
will  achieve  a  well-rounded  superior  defense 
system  second  to  none.  I  ask  this  not  for 
myself;  for  my  actions  and  thoughts  I  feel 
no  remorse.  I  ask  this  for  my  fellow  OI's 
and  the  men  that  will  follow  in  my  place. 


February  1,  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.:  Sir  I  read 
your  article  In  a  newspaper  concerning  serv- 
icemen being  forced  to  buy  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds.  I  had  been  trjrlng  to  cancel  bonds 
since  last  May,  but  It  is  a  ships  rule  that  this 
unit  will  have  100%  participation  or  else. 
The  reason  I  wanted  to  stop  my  bonds  last 
May  was  because  there  had  been  a  mix  up 
in  addresses  and  I  still  have  bonds  missing. 
At  that  time  I  wished  only  to  stop  until  mail- 
ing was  corrected,  but  the  Captain,  Executive 
Officer  and  Paymaster  said  "I  must  have 
one  out." 

This  January  I  received  orders  to  Squadron 
One  in  Viet  Nam  which  I  had  volunteered  for. 
I  was  transferred  off  this  unit  to  Coast  Guard 
Base  Alameda,  Alameda,  California  for 
further  training.  The  day  of  my  transfer 
the  Executive  Officer  let  me  cancel  my  bonds. 
At  Alameda  they  cancelled  my  orders  two 
weeks  later  and  sent  me  back  to  this  unit. 
They've  been  trying  every  means  ix>sslble 
forcing  a  bond  on  me. 

Today  I  was  Informed  by  my  Engineering 
Officer  by  a  direct  order  from  the  Captain 
"I  win  stay  aboard  every  night  until  10 
P.M.  until  I  agree  to  take  out  a  bond."  I 
would  appreciate  any  help  you  could  give 
concerning  my  problem.  I  know  my  rights 
as  an  American  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  I'm  holding  my  stand  no 
matter  what  force  they  use. 
Sincerely, 


at  Fort  Bennlng.  these  boys  whose  entire 
monthly  pay  is  about  $100.00  per  month, 
were  "encouraged"  to  deduct  a  bond  a 
month.  With  so  little  money.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  expect  to  take  away  $18.75 
from  a  serviceman's  paycheck  of  this  pro- 
portion for  savings  bonds.  My  husband,  at 
present  a  20-year  Air  Force  officer,  went 
through  this  several  years  ago  but  our  in- 
come is  such  that  we  do  not  object — only 
the  manner  In  which  the  "Brass"  of  the 
Armed  Forces  get  their  100%  participation 
from  all  servicemen. 

This  same  coercion  is  more  pronounced  on 
a  military  facility  when  it  comes  to  local 
United  Fund  campaigns — in  fact,  my  hus- 
band was  told  that  "if  you  do  not  give  the 
specified  amount,  determined  by  rank,  you 
will  go  see  the  Colonel.  Then,  if  he  can't 
convince  you.  you  will  go  see  the  General." 
Then,  as  anyone  in  military  service  knows, 
a  list  is  made  of  all  those  who  refuse  and 
note  is  taken  when  promotion  time  rolls 
around. 

I  cant  believe  that  this  "give  or  else" 
practice  Is  Justified  any  place  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  for  any  cause.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers who  have  participated  in  previous  bond 
drives  have  done  so  unwillingly  but  to  save 
their  chances  of  promotion,  then  redeemed 
the  bonds  at  an  early  date.  One  hundred 
percent  means  nothing  when  resentment  or 
necessity  reduces  the  bonds  through  immedi- 
ate redemption. 
Sincerely. 


Washington  CotniT  House.  Ohio, 

February  10, 1967. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:    While   my  son,   an 
Army  Private,  was  home  at  Christmas,  he 
Informed  me  that  upon  entering  the  Army 


Air  Force  Wife  and  Army  Mother. 

Headquarters,  3d  Battalion,  9th 
Marines,  3d  Marine  Division 
(Rein)   FMF, 

FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  7, 1967. 

Memorandum 
From :  Commanding  Officer. 
To:     Company    Commanders     and     Section 

Heads. 
Subject :  Savings  Bond  Program. 

1.  In  view  of  the  excellence  of  performance 
In  the  many  areas  of  endeavor  of  units  of 
this  command  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
our  objectives  In  the  bond  program  have  not 
been  realized. 

2.  In  view  of  the  personal  benefit  accniing 
to  the  individual  Marine  and  In  view  of  our 
objective  of  95%  minimum  acceptable  par- 
ticipation, maximum  emphasis  Is  required 
from  all  unit  leaders. 

3.  In  the  event  95%  participation  has  not 
been  attained  by  each  company  of  this  bat- 
talion by  101200  February  1967  unit  com- 
manders win  discuss  their  program  with  the 
Battalion  Executive  Officer. 

S.  G.  Faulk, 
(By  direction). 

Savings  Bond  Sale  F*RESStjRE  Is  Banned 
(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington. — Acting  under  the  prod  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  Defense  Department  has  promul- 
gated a  new  order  prohibiting  use  of  coercive 
methods  in  persuading  civilian  employes  and 
military  personnel  to  participate  in  United 
States  Savings  Bond-purchase  campaigns. 

The  action  followed  sharp  criticism  by 
subcommittee  Chairman  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  of 
bond-purchase  campaign  practices  within 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  In  denouncing  the  defense 
establishment's  sictlvltles.  Ervin  cited  as  an 
example  the  boast  of  a  Marine  Corps  general 
that  he  had  had  his  Savings  Bond  squad 
solicit  his  men  while  they  were  in  Viet- 
namese foxholes  In  mortal  combat  with  the 
enemy. 

The  resulting  Defense  Department  directive 
says: 

"Any  practice  that  Involves  compulsion, 
coercion  or  reprisal  directed  to  the  indi- 
vidual serviceman  or  civilian  employe  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  his  contribution  or  his 
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failure  to  contribute  has  no  place  in  the 
federal  campaign. 

"Coercive  practices  debase  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  program.  They  cannot  be 
tolerated  or  condoned.  The  choice  of 
whether  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  United  States 
Savings  Bond  is  one  that  Is  up  to  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
refuse  to  buy  and  to  offer  no  reason  for 
that  refvisal." 

The  betting  odds  around  Washington  are 
that  the  directive  will  not  stop  the  practice 
of  coercive  tactics.  There  have  been  similar 
directives  before,  in  defense  and  other  agen- 
cies, and  complaints  continue  to  pour  into 
Ervin's  subcommittee  from  those  who  have 
been  victimized  by  commanding  officers  and 
supervisory  officials  determined  to  meet  both 
monetary  and  participation  quotas,  set  some- 
times by  themselves,  sometimes  by  their  own 
superiors. 

February  17,  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I've  delayed  long 
enough ! !  Ever  since  I  read  an  article  about 
your  stand  on  investigating  pressure  tactics 
used  in  the  Army  to  encourage  100%  partici- 
pation in  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  program, 
I've  wanted  to  relate  to  you  my  personal 
story. 

It  happened  while  I  was  In  basic  training 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  In  the  beginning 
we  were  briefed  that  the  company  command- 
er wanted  all  of  the  men  to  buy  a  bond. 
Personally,  I  don't  prefer  bonds  as  a  method 
of  saving,  so  I  told  my  assistant  platoon  ser- 
geant that  I  didn't  want  a  bond.  Afterwards, 
I  had  to  be  counseled  by  the  platoon  ser- 
geant (3  times).  Next,  it  was  a  trip  to  the 
first  sergeant  and  then  to  the  captain,  with 
whom  I  talked  several  times.  After  the  cap- 
tain decided  that  I  didn't  want  to  Invest,  he 
told  me  that  I  would  then  have  to  talk  to 
the  battalion  commander  and  if  the  battal- 
ion commander  couldn't  convince  me.  it 
would  mean  a  trip  to  the  regimental  com- 
mander. 

Well,  I  was  never  counseled  by  the  battal- 
ion or  regimental  commanders,  but  I  do  con- 
sider all  the  extra  counseling  unnecessary 
and  the  mental  harassment  that  I  received 
wondering  when  I  would  have  to  talk  to  the 
battalion  and  regimental  commanders  to  be 
strictly  "out-of-bounds"  with  the  regulations. 
Seriously.  I  didn't  know  where,  when  or  with 
whom,  the  harassment  might  end!  I,  like 
the  rest,  bought  the  bond  just  to  get  the 
"monkey  off  my  back."  It  mattered  not  that 
I  had  a  savings  plan  of  my  own. 

Red  Cross  donations  were  next  with  the 
Captain  paying  and  the  first  sergeant  be- 
tween you  and  the  exit  asking  why  you  didn't 
want  to  give  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
With  the  knowledge  In  mind  of  who  made 
the  duty  rosters — you  gave ! ! 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  both  drives  be 
made  Independent  from  the  pay  lines  and 
collections  be  paid  to  an  agent  unaffiliated 
with  the  Army  or  to  be  specific — with  your 
Inamedlate  company. 

I  give  my  thanks  to  you  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  public. 
Sincerely, 


HARRY  LeROY  JONES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  private  bill  to  permit  the  recom- 
putation  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  of  Mr.  Harry  LeRoy  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  served  for  5'/2  years  as  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Rules 
of  International  Judicial  Procedure,  a 
commission  which  came  to  an  end  last 
December  31.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  commission  was  the  late 
Oscar  Cox,  one  of  the  great  servants  of 
the  U.S.  Government  of  our  time. 

Because  the  Commisaion  was  not  ade- 


quately financed  by  annual  appropria- 
tions from  Congress,  it  was  necessary  for 
Harry  LeRoy  Jones  to  serve  almost  all  of 
his  time  with  the  Commission  without 
Federal  salary.  He  retired  from  the 
Federal  service  so  that  he  could  receive 
a  civil  service  annuity,  and  served  faith- 
fully throughout  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  bill  would  simply  permit  inclu- 
sion of  that  period  of  service  at  the  ap- 
propriate grade  of  the  general  schedule, 
and  would  permit  the  recomputation  of 
his  annuity  on  the  basis  of  his  total 
Federal  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approp -'ately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1041)  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  LeRoy  Jones,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  was  reccivcd,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REVISION  OF  THE  PATENT  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  has  been  engaged 
in  recent  years  in  a  review  of  our  patent 
system.  As  part  of  this  undertaking  the 
subcommittee  published  a  series  of  30 
studies  and  also  obtained  the  views  of 
industry,  inventors,  economists,  and  the 
patent  bar.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded in  1965  that — 

While  the  objectives  of  the  patent  system 
are  as  valid  today  as  at  Its  inception,  there 
has  not  been  adequate  adjustment  of  our 
patent  laws  and  procedures  to  reflect  chang- 
ing conditions  and  to  respond  to  the  critical 
problems  confronting  the  Patent  Office. 

Our  patent  laws  are  lengthy  and  com- 
plex. The  last  substantive  revision  oc- 
curred more  than  a  century  ago.  I, 
therefore,  welcomed  President  Johnson's 
action  in  appointing  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System.  This 
Commission,  composed  of  distinguished 
lawyers,  inventors,  educators,  businiiSS- 
men,  and  Government  ofiBcials  has  un- 
dertaken a  comprehensive  survey  of  our 
patent  laws  and  procedures  and  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  critical  problems 
which  demand  solutions.  Its  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  patent  system  con- 
tinues to  provide  an  essential  incentive 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  is  in  accord  with  the 
findings  of  the  subcommittee.  In  his 
Economic  Report  of  this  year,  President 
Johnson  said: 

To  aid  the  advance  of  technology  on  which 
economic  progress  depends,  I  now  urge  con- 
gressional support  for  a  long-overdue  mod- 
ernization of  our  patent  system. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  based  on  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President's  Commission.  The 
legislation  is  designed:  To  enhance  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  U.S.  patents; 
to  reduce  the  time  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining a  patent;  to  accelerate  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances:  to  harmonize  U.S.  prac- 
tice with  that  of  other  nations  as  a  step 


toward  closer  international  cooperation 
and  increased  International  trade. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of  pat- 
ent rights  in  inventions  resulting  from 
research  and  development  projects 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  issue,  which  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  recent  years, 
warrants  action  by  the  Congress,  but 
orderly  legislative  procedure  dictates 
that  it  be  considered  separately  from  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

Our  patent  system  has  been  a  most 
significant  factor  in  the  economic  growth 
of  the  Nation.  It  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  future.  But  the  need  for  revision  of 
the  patent  laws,  as  stated  by  President 
Johnson,  is  long  overdue. 

I  urge  all  those  interested  in  our  patent 
system  to  give  their  careful  study  to  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
and  this  bill.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  has  been  reprinted  as 
Senate  Doctunent  No.  5  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  indicated  to  the  Senate  last 
week  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
will  consider  this  legislation  during  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress.  I  invite 
those  who  have  comments  on  tliis  bill, 
or  other  suggestions,  to  submit  them  to 
the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1042)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS  FOR 
THE  TERRITORIAL  CENTENNIAL 
OF  WYOMING  AND  THE  ROLE  OF 
ESTHER  HOBART  MORRIS  IN 
SECURING     WOMEN'S    SUFFRAGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  special 
postage  stamps  in  commemoration  of  two 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

The  first  stamp  is  in  celebration  of  the 
territorial  centennial  of  Wyoming  in 
1969.  Carved  from  sections  of  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Idaho  Territories,  Wyoming 
Territory  came  into  existence  by  act  of 
Congress  on  July  25,  1868.  Upon  the 
organization  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
Yellowstone  Park  was  among  the  lands 
annexed  from  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana. The  territorial  government  was 
formally  Inaugurated  May  19,  1869,  at 
which  time  John  A.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  territorial  Governor  by 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  territorial  centennial 
of  Wyoming,  the  39th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  has  enacted  Joint 
Memorial  1,  which  I  wish  to  be  included 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

It  was  during  the  First  Territorial  As- 
sembly of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  that 
women  were  granted  the  right  to  vote — 
the  first  Territory  or  State  ever  to  grant 
such  equal  suffrage.  The  "Mother  of 
Woman  Suffrage  in  Wyoming"  was 
Esther  Hobart  Morris  who  can  be 
credited  with  obtaining  the  first  major 
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step  toward  the  granting  of  e<;  ual  rights 
for  women  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation.  She  also  later  became  the 
first  woman  ever  to  be  appointejd  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  is  honored  bfc^  a  statue 
in  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. It  is  Esther  Hobart  Morris  whom 
I  wish  to  commemorate  with  thje  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  for  the  role 
she  played  in  women's  si^ffrage  in 
Wyoming.  I 

At  tills  point,  I  request  tftat  House 
Joint  Memorial  1  and  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  2  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Wyoming  be  placed  in  the  Reqord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  apjiropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolutions  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  j 

The  bills,  introduced  by  M^.  Hansen 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee>i,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  pities,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  ^ost  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows :     i 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tie  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  c(  immemora- 
tlon  of  the  Territorial  Centennlil  of  Wyo- 
ming In  1969;  and 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ttie  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  work  of  Esther  Hobar;  Morris  for 
her  role  In  women's  suffrage   Ir    Wyoming. 

The  joint  resolutions  presented  by  Mr. 
Hansen  are  as  follows :  ' 

House  of  RrPRKSEirrATivES.  E^nbolled 
Joint  Memoriai.  1 
Joint  memoriai  memorializing  tie  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  authorlzt  a  postage 
stamp  recognizing  the  terrltoaial  centen- 
nial of  Wyoming  In  1969  | 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglslaiure  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming :  | 

Whereas  the  year  1969  marksl  the  Terri- 
torial Centennial  of  the  SUte  or  Wyoming. 
Whereas  It  Is  customary  for  thi  Post  Office 
Department  to  Issue  memorial  stamps  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  territorial  centenplals  of  the 
various  states.  I 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  br  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Thlrtyfnlnth  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming!  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  the  President  olj  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  be  merqorlallzed  to 
authorize  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
Issue  a  Wyoming  Territorial  Centennial 
stamp  In  1969. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  dyly  attested 
copies  hereof  be  transmitted  to  tie  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Unltec^  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  and  to  Senators  (Jale  McGee, 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison.  j 
Richard  R.  Jonb4 

President  of  the  Senate. 
WnxiAM  F.  SwAkroN, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

STANLET  HATHAwJkY, 

ivemar. 


Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  sen- 
ate of  the  39th  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
of  such  legislature  concurring,  that  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  that  a  post- 
age stamp  be  issued  commemorating  woman 
suffrage  In  Wyoming  and  honoring  Esther 
Hobart  Morris. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
hereof  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  post- 
master general  of  the  United  States,  to  Sen- 
ator Gale  McGee,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen 
and  to  Representative  in  Congress  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

William  F.  Swanton, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Richard  R.  Jones, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Stanley  Hathaway, 

Governor. 


Senate  Enrolled  Joint  MzmO! 
Joint    memorial    memorializing 


No.  2 

the  Post- 
master General  of  the  Unltedl  States  and 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  in  favor  of  the  liuance  of  a 
postage  stamp,  in  1969,  cominemoratlng 
woman  suffrage  In  Wyoming  af  d  honoring 
Esther  Hobart  Morris 
Whereas,  the  year  1969  will  cotnmemorate 

the   one  hundredth   anniversary!  of  woman 

suffrage. 

Whereas,  Esther  Hobart  Morrk  is  known 

throughout   the    world   as    the  ^'mother   of 


VETERANS   PENSION   INCREASES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  the 
Finance  Committee  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider and  favorably  report  H.R.  17488.  a 
bill  which  would  have  provided  a  modest 
increase  in  the  VA  benefits  pensioners 
would  have  received  under  the  current 
pension  program.  That  measure,  how- 
ever, died  with  the  89th  Congress.  I 
regretted  to  see  this  occur.  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  accomplish  this  worthwhile  aim  by 
providing  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  cur- 
rent pension  benefits  for  veterans,  wid- 
ows, and  children. 

My  proposal,  which  would  become  ef- 
fective July  1,  1967,  provides  a  5.4-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits  to  1.4  million 
veterans,  widows,  and  their  descendents. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  protective  meas- 
ure which  takes  into  consideration  the 
pending  administration  proposal  to  in- 
crease social  security.  This  provision  will 
assure  that  no  VA  pensioner  will  have 
his  pension  reduced  as  the  result  of  in- 
creases in  Federal  retirement  benefits 
such  as  social  security.  The  pensioner 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  waive  part 
or  all  future  social  security  increases  and, 
thus,  continue  to  receive  VA  pension  pay- 
ments. It  is  little  enough  that  we  can 
do  for  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try and  now  find  themselves  disabled 
and  in  needy  circumstances.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  President  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  veterans  called 
for  similar  legislation.  In  light  of  the 
favorable  reaction  to  his  message  by  the 
House  and  the  many  favorable  responses 
here  in  the  Senate,  I  am  confident  that 
this  bill  will  receive  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1046)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  pro- 
vide pension  increases  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Ko- 
rean confiict,  for  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  the  children  of  such  vet- 
erans who  are  deceased:  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


security  payments.  This  has  been 
greeted  as  a  much-needed  and  very  im- 
portant step  to  insure  that  our  social 
security  recipients  receive  high  enough 
benefits  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  However,  I  remember  so  well  the 
effect  tliat  the  previous  social  security 
increase,  authorized  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965,  had  on  literally 
thousands  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents by  either  reducing  or  terminating 
their  pension  payments. 

This  adverse  effect  results  from  the 
fact  that  veterans,  widows,  and  cluldren 
are  subject  to  certain  income  limitations 
and  should  the  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity exceed  the  amounts  prescribed  by 
VA,  pensions  are  cut  back  or  terminated. 
For  example,  a  single  veteran  with  in- 
come of  $600  or  less  and  who  has  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  is  entitled 
to  receive  $100  monthly,  but  should  his 
annual  income  increase,  and  this  would 
include  a  social  security  increase,  to  a 
point  where  he  receives  more  than  $600 
annually,  his  monthly  VA  benefit  is  re- 
duced to  $75  and  he  then  would  lose  $300 
yearly. 

Many  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  close  to  the 
maximum  income  limitations  and  with 
a  slight  increase  in  their  social  security 
payment,  they  stand  to  lose  all  of  their 
VA  pension.  The  difference  between  the 
social  security  increase  and  what  they 
lose  in  pension  payments  can  run  into 
hundreds  of  dollars  and  literally  mean 
the  difference  between  whether  they  can 
maintain  themselves  or  are  forced  to 
seek  welfare  assistance. 

To  meet  this  problem,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  increase  the  income 
limitations  by  20  percent  for  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  who  are  presently 
receiving  pension  payments.  This  would 
mean  that  the  single  veteran  who  is 
presently  limited  to  $600  a  year  would 
be  able  to  receive  $720  in  other  pay- 
ments and  still  be  entitled  to  his  modest 
VA  pension  payment.  In  effect,  he  would 
be  able  to  receive  the  social  security  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  administration 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  VA  pen- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  give  prompt  consideration 
to  this  bill  as  well  as  the  other  veterans 
measures  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  provide  to 
our  veterans  and  their  dependents,  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1047)  to  amend  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  increase  by  20  percent  the  income 
.limitations  imposed  by  that  chapter  on 
persons  entitled  to  pensions  thereunder, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  re- 
ceived, introduced  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


woman  suffrage",  and  Wyoming 
"the  equality  state". 


Is  known  as 


INCREASE  IN  VA  PENSION  INCOME 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  administration  has  proposed 
an  overall  20-percent  Increase  in  social 


ELIMINATION  OF  INCOME  LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR  VETERAN  PENSION- 
ERS AGE  72  OR  OVER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  those  who  make 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  country  are 
those  who  are  so  quickly  forgotten. 
During  the  First  World  War,  our  servlce- 
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men  as  well  as  their  families  made  great 
contributions  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
world  safe  and  free.  Their  Nation 
called  and  they  responded  with  utmost 
devotion  and  duty.  This  response  was 
many  years  ago  and  America  has  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  sacrifices.  However, 
I  fear  that  in  many  instances  these  men 
have  been  forgotten. 

In  the  last  few  years  thousands  of 
World  War  I  veterans  have  reached  age 
72  and  over.  They  are  experiencing  the 
ever-increasing  rise  in  our  cost  of  living 
and  the  attendant  illness  and  expenses 
that  comes  on  with  old  age.  Many  of 
these  veterans  unnecessarily  face  ex- 
treme financial  hardship,  and  the  pres- 
ent pension  income  requirements  add  to 
the  burden. 

Presently,  regardless  of  age,  a  veteran 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension  because  of  a 
non-service-connected  disability,  has  to 
stay  within  certain  income  levels,  which, 
if  such  limits  are  exceeded,  will  either 
reduce  or  terminate  his  pension.    De- 
termination of  a  veteran's  income  for 
pension  purposes  includes  payments  he 
may  receive  from  insurance  contracts, 
private    retirement    pensions,    distribu- 
tions from  a  decedent's  estate,  in  fact,  all 
payments  of  any  kind  and  from  any 
source  are  included  except  for  certain 
payments  which  are  specifically  excluded 
by  statute  and  which  are  very  limited. 
In  recognition  of  the  extreme  need  that 
our  aged  veterans  face  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  provide  that  a  veteran 
who  has  attained  age  72  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  no  annual  income  for 
pension   purposes.    In   effect,   this   will 
insure  an  aged  veteran  that  he  will  re- 
ceive full  payments  of  the  maximum 
monthly   pension   benefit   regardless  of 
any  other  amount  of  money  that  he  may 
receive    or    to    which    he    is   otherwise 
entitled.    This  merely  conforms  treat- 
ment of  our  aged  veterans  to  that  pres- 
ently afforded  our  aged  citizens  imder 
the    social    security    program.    Under 
present  law,   after  attaining  age  72,  a 
social  security  recipient  is  entitled  to 
receive  his  full  social  security  benefit, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  other 
income    or    earnings.    My    bill     gives 
similar  relief  to  our  veterans.    It  should 
go  a  long  way  in  alleviating  the  financial 
strain  placed  upon  our  aged  veterans  and 
provide  them  with  a  minimal  degree  of 
security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1048)  to  amend  section  521 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude 
from  consideration  as  income,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
pension,  all  payments  of  any  kind  or 
from  any  source,  including  salary,  re- 
tirement or  annuity  payments,  endow- 
ments or  similar  income,  which  a  veteran 
receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  after 
attaining  age  72,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AMENDMENT  OF  "COMMON 
VARIETIES  ACT" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 


from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  July 
23,  1955.  This  basic  statute  is  the  so- 
called  Common  Varieties  or  Materials 
Act,  and  was  Public  Law  167  of  the  84th 
Congress. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  identical  to  S.  3485  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  also  sponsored.  The  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  S.  3485  was  draft- 
ed as  the  result  of  field  hearings  in  my 
home  State  of  Montana  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Materials  Act,  and  then 
was  itself  the  subject  of  hearings  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  bill  was 
amended  by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  21,  1966, 
with  the  committee  amendments.  How- 
ever, no  action  was  taken  in  the  other 
body,  reportedly  because  it  was  felt  over 
there  that  the  matter  should  await  the 
study  and  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  one  cry- 
ing for  immediate  action.  Individual 
rights  are  being  trampled  upon;  private 
property  rights  are  being  violated;  the 
development  of  important  and  needed 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  being  hampered 
and  delayed;  a  law  that  has  been  a  great 
social  document  in  the  development  of 
the  West,  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  is  be- 
ing abrogated  by  administrative  fiat. 
The  situation  is  one  demanding  prompt 
and  immediate  action  for  remedy  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  should 
not,  and  must  not,  be  another  item  in  the 
distant  study  and  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

The  Common  Varieties  Act  was  en- 
acted, in  pertinent  part,  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  mining  laws  by  which  per- 
sons who  had  no  bona  fide  intention  of 
developing  mineral  resources  were  ac- 
quiring large  tracts  of  land  and  timber 
free  of  cost.  One  of  the  means  used 
to  prevent  such  abuses  was  to  provide 
that  certain  minerals  found  in  abun- 
dance in  many  different  widespread  areas 
of  the  public  domain  should  no  longer  be 
locatable  under  the  mining  laws,  but  in- 
stead should  be  subject  to  disposal  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  act.  Specifi- 
cally named  as  being  subject  to  such  dis- 
posal under  administrative  discretion 
rather  than  location  under  the  law  were 
common  varieties  of  sand,  stone,  gravel, 
pumice,  pumicite,  or  cinders. 

As  administered,  however,  the  Interior 
Committee  found  that  the  Common 
Varieties  Act  has  in  itself  given  rise  to 
many  abuses;  it  is  imposing  inequitable 
hardship  on  bona  fide  mining  men,  and 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
the  administrative  agencies  will  deter- 
mine to  be  a  common  variety,  it  is  se- 
riously impeding  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  domain. 
Such  results  never  were  intended  by 
tho  Congress. 

S.  3485  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee attempted  to  remedy  this  pressing 
situation  by  setting  forth,  in  section  3 
of  the  act,  certain  standards  and  guide- 
lines that  must  be  followed  by  adminis- 
trative agencies  in  determining  whether 
a  particular  mineral  is  a  common  variety 


and  hence  subject  to  leasing  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  the  act 
rather  than  being  locatable  under  the 
mining  laws. 

Also,  deposits  of  certain  named  min- 
erals are  specifically  exempted  in  the 
proposed  legislation  from  the  Common 
Varieties  Act,  and  hence  bona  fide  loca- 
tions of  these  minerals  under  the  mining 
law  would  be  valid,  as  was  intended  at 
the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1955  act. 

These  minerals  are  named  because 
they  are  ones  concerning  which  the  com- 
mittee has  received  a  number  of  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  interpretation  and 
administration  of  the  law.  They  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  be  exclusive.  The 
committee  records  its  firm  legislative  in- 
tent that  the  old  legal  maxim  of  "ex- 
pressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius" — the 
express  mention  of  one  implies  exclusion 
of  another — should  not  apply  nor  be  in- 
voked; rather  the  named  minerals  are 
to  be  considered  examples,  only,  of  ma- 
terials to  which  the  Common  Varieties 
Act  should  not  apply,  per  se. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  that  this  remedial  measure  will 
receive  prompt  attention  by  both  Houses 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1049)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  375,  69 
Stat.  368) ,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruening)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  1967  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT, AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES.  AND 
SO  FORTH,  FOR  THE  ARMED 
FORCES— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.     98 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table  an  amendment  to  S. 
665,  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  would  require,  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  all  defense  contracts 
shall  be  advertised  and  awarded  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT BECAUSE  OF  AGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  all  interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions that,  beginning  March  14,  1967,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  S.  830  and  related  bills  to 
prohibit  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  or 
submitting  a  statement  on  this  subject 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  coun- 
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sel.  Mr.  Robert  O.  Harris,  at  |oom  4230, 
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NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF  ItRAILS— 
NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ciiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  announae  an  open 
public  hearing  on  S.  827,  a  bfll  I  intro- 
duced with  the  junior  Senatorjfrom  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  trails.  The  hfearing  will 
be  conducted  in  room  3110  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  starting|at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  15. 

This  measure  grew  out  of  t^e  admin- 
istration's request  and  a  join 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interi] 
Agriculture. 

It  would  designate  four  trai 
units  of  the  system,  including 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  fronj  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Others  would  be  tihe  Conti- 
nental Divide  Trail  extending  $.100  miles 
from  Mexico  to  Canada ;  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail,  2,350  miles  along  the  ^est  coast 
ranges  from  Mexico  to  Canadfe,  and  the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  825  lAiles  along 
the  Potomac  River  from  its  I  mouth  to 
sources  in  Pennsylvania  and  tWest  Vir- 
ginia. I 

Other  trails  listed  for  studjf  and  pos- 
sible inclusion  are  the  Chish(^lm.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Natchez  Trace.  North  Coun- 
try, Oregon,  Santa  Fe,  Ljong,  and 
Mormon.  I 

Any  Member  of  the  Sena|«  or  any 
other  interested  citizen  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  present  testimony  lj)efore  the 
committee  at  the  hearing. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  jNOMINA- 
TION  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announae  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  tha  following 
nomination:  i 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  JNew  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  (>f  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  comnilttee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  i  lot  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiratloi^  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


BOSTON  BUSBOY 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
take  it  easy  with  a  restaurant  busboy  or 
waiter  who  seems  insolent  Today's 
busboy  may  become  the  hero  o:  his  coun- 
try. Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  bearded  diminu- 
tive man  who  has  been  resisting  more 
than  one-third  of  the  combatl-ready  di- 
visions of  our  Army,  more  tha^  half  our 
airpower  and  the  entire  "th  Fleet, 
was  once  a  busboy  and  waiter  in  Boston. 

Later  Ho  was  leader  of  a  Vietnam  re- 
sistance group  fighting  agains ;  Japanese 
invaders.  In  1945  an  American  medical 
team  dropped  by  our  OSS  In  Vietnam 
attended  him  and  saved  his  lil  e.  Ho  in- 
formed the  American  commander  that 
one  member  of  his  force  was  a  French 
spy,  identifying  the  officer  by  name  and 
rank.  He  proved  his  case  and  the 
Frenchman  was  drummed  out  of  the 
American  camp  by  the  OSS  dutfit.    Ho 


on  his  vei"y  first  endeavor  with  Ameri- 
cans demonstrated  his  superior  intelli- 
gence operation  over  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. President  Eisenhower  in  his  remi- 
niscences wrote  if  the  United  States  had 
not  called  off  the  Vietnam  elections 
scheduled  for  1956  in  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have 
been  elected  President  of  Vietnam  by  80 
percent  of  the  vote  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  approved  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  the  proposed  election. 
We  then  called  off  the  proposed  election 
through  our  puppet  President  in  Saigon, 
and  the  Vietnamese  war  for  liberation 
was  renewed.  Ho  Chi  Minh  became  a 
Communist  in  France  in  1920.  However, 
he  is  regarded  throughout  Asia  as  the 
George  Washington  of  Vietnam.  Many 
knowledgeable  leaders  of  governments  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  also  some  Ameri- 
cans in  southeast  Asia  assert  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  destined  to  be  the  Tito  of  Asia — 
a  nationalist  Communist,  not  a  puppet  of 
Communist  China,  just  as  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia is  not  a  Soviet  satellite. 


"IN  MEMORIAM"— POEM  TO  OUR 
ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Frank 
O'Gorman  has  written  a  very  beautiful 
poem,  "In  Memoriam,"  to  our  Astronauts 
Gus  Grissom,  Roger  Chaffee,  and  Ed- 
ward White,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
it  to  the  Senate: 

Lay  me  to  rest  beneath  the  quiet  night. 

Weep  not  lor  hands  that  once  had  touched 
a  star. 
There.  In  the  splendor  of  the  morning  light 

I  stood  on  towering  flame;  and  ail  the  far- 
Flung  reaches  of  the  universe  burst  gold 

And  sliver  over  me,  and  cold  time's  flow 
Fell  from  my  shoulders  like  a  cape;  and  old 

Grim    death    watched    Puzzled    from    the 
earth  below. 

And  Orion  was  my  belt;  I  touched  the  Bear, 
His  soft  black  coat;  I  sang  with  Lyra's  tune. 

I  brushed  my  Angers  through  Andromeda's 
gold  hair, 
And  Canis  frolicked  round  a  silver  moon. 

Oh,  I  have  tasted  God's  eternal  wine! 

I  give  you  earth.    The  universe  was  mine. 


"STREET   WITHOUT   JOY"— THE 
DEATH  OF  BERNARD  FALL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  learned  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  the  distinguished 
historian  and  student  of  southeast  Asian 
affairs.  Prof.  Bernard  Fall,  was  killed  in 
Vietnam.  His  death  came  while  he  and 
an  American  marine  were  taking  photo- 
graphs near  Hue.  Ironically  enough. 
Dr.  Pall  had  previously  written  about 
this  area  in  a  widely  read  book  called 
"Street  Without  Joy." 

His  many  books  and  articles  about 
Vietnam  have  provided  a  wealth  of  in- 
valuable information  about  this  complex 
and  baffling  region.  I  personally  came 
to  regard  him  as  the  most  valuable  single 
source  of  information  and  interpretation 
on  the  background  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. He  was  an  incredibly  well-read 
and  well-infonned  observer.  His  papers 
were  always  written  constructively, 
thoughtfully,  and  with  a  rare  realism. 

There  have  been  many  tragic  losses 
stemming  from  the  violence  in  Vietnam. 


I  know  of  no  single  loss  any  more  griev- 
ous than  the  death  of  Bernard  Fall. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Dorothy,  and  to  his  children. 

I  have  known  Bernard  Fall  and  his 
family  as  friends  and  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  entertained  in  their  home 
on  several  occasions.  I  am  going  to  miss 
deeply  both  his  warm  friendship  and  his 
stimulating  conversation.  I  know  that 
he  will  be  especially  missed  by  his  stu- 
dents at  Howard  University  and  by  the 
millions  of  Americans  and  citizens  of  the 
world  who  have  read  his  articles  and 
books  in  recent  years. 

Professor  Fall  dedicated  one  of  his  re- 
cent books  to  his  children  "In  the  hope 
of  a  better  world  for  all  children."  His 
life  and  his  death  will  surely  serve  to 
remind  us  all  of  the  obligation  we  owe 
to  the  hope  of  a  better  world  for  all 
children. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  on  yesterday,  on  the  subject 
of  civil  rights,  may  now  be  called  up  for 
second  reading. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  on  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gathered  from  the 
Parliamentarian  that  that  is  what  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  It  up  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  object.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  move  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  can  go  over  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  request 
and  will  leave  it  to  the  Chair  to  call  up 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  called  for 
prompt  Senate  consent  to  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
Senate  the  power  to  advise  upon  and 
consent  to  treaties,  like  this  Consular 
Convention,  which  the  President  pro- 
poses. The  exercise  of  this  right  and 
duty  of  the  Senate  is  as  old  as  the  Senate 
itself.  In  fact,  history  reports  that 
President  Washington  once  actually  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  to  seek  its  ad- 
vice about  a  treaty  being  negotiated  with 
the  Creek  Indians.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ate referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  select 
committee,  rather  than  offer  Its  advice, 
President  Washington  stalked  out.  de- 
claring : 

This  defeats  every  purpose  of  my  coming 
here. 

The  Senate  has  demonstrated  no  such 
reluctance  to  give  prolonged  considera- 
tion to  the  pending  Consular  Conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  the 
treaty  has  been  before  us  for  nearly  3 
years — 3   years   during   which   at   least 
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20  Americans,  including  a  young  Mary- 
lander  working  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
suffered  because  the  treaty  has  not  been 
ratified.  For  these  Americans,  the  Sen- 
ate's delay  In  approving  the  Consular 
Convention  has  truly  "defeated  every 
purpose"  of  its  having  been  submitted 

here. 

This  Consular  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  a  difficult  document  to  compre- 
hend. It  is  a  treaty  in  which  the  two 
nations  grant  one  another's  citizens  cer- 
tain identical  privileges  when  in  the 
other's  country. 

It  is  a  relatively  short  document,  cover- 
ing barely  two  pages  of  ordinary  maga- 
zine-sized paper  and  print. 

The  language  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion is,  for  a  treaty,  quite  easy  to  un- 
derstand. The  convention's  provisions 
are  similar  to  those  foimd  In  the  Con- 
sular conventions  both  the  British  and 
the  Japanese  have  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion is  simply  to  provide  some  ground 
rules  for  the  protection  of  American  cit- 
izens in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  cit- 
izens in  the  United  States. 

Essentially,  this  treaty  requires  that 
the  U.S.  Government  be  notified  within 
1  to  3  days  after  the  arrest  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
an  official  of  our  Government  be  allowed 
to  see  him  within  2  to  4  days  after 
such  an  arrest.  Furthermore,  the  right 
to  see  such  a  detained  American  con- 
tinues throughout  the  period  of  his  de- 
tention, even  if  he  is  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  prison  by  a  Soviet  court. 
These  are  the  simple,  basic  and  sensible 
protections  for  American  citizens  which 
the  consular  treaty  provides.  Identical 
protection  would  be  guaranteed  Soviet 
citizens  arrested  here. 

Of  course,  our  Constitution  and  laws 
already  guarantee  to  Soviet  citizens  and 
anyone  else  what  this  treaty  would  re- 
quire. So  the  treaty  concedes  nothing 
new  to  Soviet  citizens.  But  Soviet  law 
guarantees  no  such  rights  to  Americans 
or  even  to  its  own  citizens.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  suspect  can  be  held  incommuni- 
cado until  an  investigation  of  the  alleged 
offense  is  completed,  even  if  the  Investi- 
gation takes  months.  And  it  frequently 
does. 

Thus  In  this  treaty  the  Soviet  Union 
grants  major  concessions  In  the  treat- 
ment of  American  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  we  merely  reaffirm  our  ex- 
isting law  toward  Soviet  citizens  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  12  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  more  than  18,000  Americans  visited 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nine  hundred  Rus- 
sians visited  the  United  States.  Although 
the  number  of  Soviet  travelers  to  the 
United  States  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant during  the  past  5  years,  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  travelers  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nearly  doubled  and  can  be  expected 
to  increase. 

Having  recently  completed  an  exten- 
sive trip  to  the  interior  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  I  can  report  that  American  tour- 
Ism  in  Russia  plays  a  vital  role  in  laying 
a  foundation  for  understanding  between 
our  two  nations.  As  long  as  the  Soviet 
society  remains  a  closed  society,  with  a 
controlled  press  and  censored  news,  how 
can  the  Soviet  people  come  to  know 
Americans  as  we  truly  are,  except  by 
meeting  us? 

Throughout  the  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  I  traveled,  I  found  the 
people  desperately  anxious  to  learn  first- 
hand about  us  and  our  country,  and  uni- 
formly warm  and  friendly  to  us.  I  re- 
member especially  one  afternoon  in 
Mtsketa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia, 
where  we  had  lunch  in  an  old-fashioned 
Georgian  restaurant.  The  meal  was 
cooked  over  an  open  fire,  and  everyone 
sat  on  benches  around  low  tables  drink- 
ing wine  from  little  clay  handbowls. 
After  listening  to  the  Georgians  sing 
some  of  their  traditional  folksongs,  our 
little  group  burst  forth  with  a  loud,  if 
not  melodious,  rendition  of  "Clementine." 
The  response  was  overwhelming.  Every 
table  In  the  restraurant  sent  us  either  a 
basket  of  fruit  or  a  bottle  of  wine. 
"When  the  Saints  Go  Marching  In."  and 
"Tipperary"  produced  bedlam.  Later, 
when  I  gave  a  little  boy  at  the  next  table 
a  picture  of  President  Kennedy,  his 
father  jumped  up,  kissed  the  picture,  and 
proposed  a  toast  to  Kennedy,  to  Soviet- 
American  friendship,  and  to  J.F.K.'s  son, 
John.  Junior.  It  was  a  very  moving 
experience. 

Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
death  of  Stalin,  and  even  In  China  today, 
show  that  the  most  tyrannical  govern- 
ment cannot  permanently  Ignore  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  the  people  It 
rules.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  people 
toward  America  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  shaped  in  large  part  by  our 
contact  with  them  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.  I  hope  to  see  that  contact  vastly 
increased  in  the  coming  years.  Our  fu- 
tures and  those  of  our  children  may  well 
depend  on  the  degree  and  kind  of  under- 
standing which  the  peoples  of  the  two 
mightiest  powers  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind can  achieve. 

But  travel  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
without  hazard,  and  more  than  a  few 
Americans  have  been  arrested  by  Soviet 
authorities  without  the  basic  protections 
this  Consular  Convention  would  afford. 
For  example,  last  September  11,  Thomas 
Dawson,  of  Annapolis.  Md.,  a  24-year-old 
Peace  Corps  man  serving  in  Iran,  was  on 
his  way  to  a  Peace  Corps  conference  in 
Tehran,  when  he  waded  across  a  stream 
to  examine  some  seashells  he  could  see 
on  the  other  bank.  Tom  Dawson  knew 
he  was  near  the  Soviet  frontier,  but  pre- 
sumed that  a  fence  he  could  see  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  that  far  bank 
marked  the  Russian  border. 

Unfortunately  for  Tom.  the  stream  was 
the  unmarked  border  between  Iran  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  had  barely  crossed 
it  when  three  Soviet  border  guards  ar- 
rested him  and  took  him  behind  the 
fence. 

The  Soviets  not  only  failed  to  notify  us 
of  the  Dawson  arrest,  but  also  refused  to 
allow  any  American  official  to  see  Daw- 
son until  September  20,  9  days  after  he 
was  taken  Into  custody. 

Fortunately  for  Tom  Dawson  and 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  the  Soviet 


Union  recognized  Tom's  innocence  and 
released  him  on  October  4,  nearly  3  weeks 
after  his  arrest.  But  during  those  3 
weeks  American  officials  were  able  to  see 
Tom  Dawson  only  once. 

I  know  the  facts  of  the  Dawson  case 
well,  because  I  went  to  considerable 
lengths  to  try  to  help  secure  his  safe 
return.  But  Tom  Dawson  is  not  the 
only  American  in  recent  years  whom  the 
Soviets  have  arrested  and  held  for  days, 
weeks,  and  even  months  without  allow- 
ing any  American  official  to  see,  advise, 
or  otherwise  help  him. 

On  May  1,  1960,  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
the  American  U-2  pilot,  was  shot  down 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  His  arrest  was 
not  even  revealed  by  the  Soviets  for  6 
days.  During  the  21  months  from  the 
date  of  his  capture  until  his  release  from 
prison,  no  American  official  was  allowed 
to  see  or  to  talk  to  him. 

On  July  1,  1960,  a  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
connaissance plane  was  shot  down  near 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  two  of  its  crew- 
men, Lt.  John  McKone  and  Lt.  Freeman 
Olmstead,  were  taken  captive.  Not  for 
10  days  did  the  Soviet  Union  even  admit 
the  fliers  were  alive.  During  the  6 
months  between  their  capture  and  their 
release.  In  January  1962.  these  American 
airmen  were  never  allowed  a  single  visit 
by  an  American  official. 

On  August  25,  1960,  two  Americans, 
Mark  Kaminsky  and  Harvey  Bennet, 
were  arrested  while  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  were  charged  with  es- 
pionage. Soviet  officials  never  notified 
the  United  States  of  their  arrest.  Rather, 
on  September  8,  1960,  nearly  2  weeks 
after  their  arrest,  Bennet's  wife  tele- 
graphed our  State  Department  to  tell  of 
her  husband's  disappearance.  Although 
they  were  released  on  October  14,  1960, 
without  trial,  no  American  official  was 
allowed  to  see  Kaminsky  or  Bennet  dur- 
ing their  2-month  Imprisonment. 

On  July  27,  1961,  an  American  student, 
Marvin  Mackinen,  visiting  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
espionage.  At  no  time  during  the  6 
weeks  between  his  arrest  and  trial  on 
September  4  was  his  arrest  confirmed  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Not  until  September 
8,  4  days  after  his  trial  had  begun,  did 
any  American  official  see  him.  During 
his  2  years  subsequent  imprisoimient,  he 
was  permitted  American  visitors  only 
three  times. 

On  August  15.  1963,  Peter  Landerman, 
an  American  citizen  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  accidentally  struck  a  Soviet 
citizen  while  driving  down  a  Russian 
road.  Although  American  authorities 
were  notified  of  his  subsequent  arrest 
reasonably  promptly,  Lauiderman  was  al- 
lowed only  three  visits  with  American  of- 
ficials between  the  accident  and  his  re- 
lease from  prison  more  than  3  years  later. 
On  October  31.  1963,  Prof.  Fred- 
erick C.  Barghoorn,  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  arrested  for  no  apparent 
cause  and  held,  without  any  American 
visitors,  until  his  release  nearly  3  weeks 
later,  on  November  16. 

On  September  4,  1965,  Newcomb  Mott. 
a  student  from  Massachusetts  visiting 
Norway,  disappeared  after  crossing  the 
Soviet  frontier  in  search  of  souvenirs. 
Not  until  September  13,8  days  later,  were 
American  authorities  notified  that  Mott 
had  been  arrested  for  Illegal  border  cross- 
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Ing.  After  considerable  delay  land  dl£Q- 
culty,  American  authorities  wete  able  to 
see  Mott  three  times  between  his  arrest 
and  trial  on  November  24,  1965.  But 
Mott  was  allowed  no  visitors! after  his 
conviction  and  never  saw  anotner  Amer- 
ican before  his  death  Januarjj  20,  1966 
on  a  Soviet  prison  train. 

On  October  1.  1966,  Craddock  Gilmour 
and  Buell  Wortham,  recently  discharged 
Army  lieutenants,  were  arrested  for  cur- 
rency violations  and  larceny  while  tour- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  U.S.  ajuthorities 
were  not  notified  until  October*  6,  5  days 
later.  During  the  3  months  be|;ween  ar- 
rest and  trial,  American  oCBdials  were 
permitted,  after  delay  and  frequent  re- 
fusals, to  visit  these  two  jailed  Amer- 
icans, but  the  first  visit  was  not  perraitied 
until  10  days  after  the  oair  waa  arrested. 

Had  the  proposed  Consular  Conven- 
tion been  In  effect  at  the  tlma  of  these 
arrests,  the  Soviet  GovernmMit  would 
have  been  required  to  notify  us  of  each 
arrest  within  3  days,  rather  thjin  not  at 
all  in  most  cases,  and  would  have  been 
required  to  permit  American  aiithorities 
reasonable  access  to  the  prisoners  begin- 
ning no  later  than  4  days  after  the 
arrests.  1 

America  and  Americans  haKre  need- 
lessly suffered  for  lack  of  the  treaty  we 
are  now  debating.  j 

No  one  can  rewrite  history,  tf  course, 
but  who  can  deny  that  events  ra>ght  have 
been  subatantially  altered  In  ;many  of 
these  cases  had  we  had  the  iConsular 
Convention? 

Would  the  U.S.  Government  have 
fallen  into  the  trap,  on  May  5\  1961,  of 
claiming  the  U-2  nights  were  tJart  of  a 
weather  research  program  if,  asjthe  Con- 
sular Convention  would  requirflj,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  informed  us  on  or  before 
May  3  that  Gary  Powers  were  tUve  and 
under  arrest  for  spying? 

Would  Newcomb  Mott  have  Ibad  to  go 
to  his  death  on  that  Russian  pr^on  train 
on  January  20,  1966,  if  we  had  had  the 
right  to  see  him  regularly  after  his  con- 
viction on  November  24? 

Would  the  arrest  of  Professor  Barg- 
hoom  have  strained  United  States-Soviet 
relations  as  badly  had  we  been  notified 
of  his  detention  and  allowed  tc  see  him 
prior  to  his  release? 

Though  no  one  can  answer  th  ese  ques- 
tions with  certainty,  of  one  thlr  g  we  can 
be  sure:  The  absence  of  this  t:  eaty  has 
caused  coimtless  days,  weets,  and 
months  of  extra  grief  for  paren  ts,  wives, 
and  other  loved  ones  of  the  un:  ortunate 
Americans  whom  the  Soviets  :iave  de- 
tained. Without  this  treat  ir,  these 
Americans  at  home  have  had  to  specu- 
late desperately  about  the  fat^  of  their 
loved  one  and  know  that  no  American 
oflQcial  could  reach  him. 

Yet  despite  the  obvious  adva:itages  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Consilar  Con- 
vention. Its  ratification  has  1)een  de- 
layed for  3  whole  years,  further  com- 
plicating the  United  States-So'iet  rela- 
tions it  was  meant  to  improve  aid  cheat- 
ing Americans  of  the  measure  6f  justice 
£ind  peace  of  mind  It  Is  int(!nded  to 
insure. 

Senate  consent  to  this  treaty  has  been 
blocked  to  some  extent  by  sincere  differ- 
ences of  judgment  and  oplnioji  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
but  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  tlie  sense- 


less, careless,  vicious  slanders  about  the 
convention  spread  by  members  of  the 
far  rightwing  in  America. 

In  fact,  reading,  the  articles  of  the 
Consular  Convention  side  by  side  with 
the  arguments  made  against  It,  one  won- 
ders whether  many  of  the  opponents  of 
the  convention  have  read  It  at  all. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  clear  about 
what  this  treaty  does  and  does  not 
provide. 

First,  the  treaty  secures  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens In  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  Soviet 
citizens  here  the  right  to  have  their  gov- 
ernment notified  within  3  days  after  they 
are  arrested  and  the  right  to  see  a  rep- 
resentative of  their  Government,  with 
reasonable  regularity,  commencing 
within  4  days  after  their  arrest. 

Second,  the  treaty  guarantees  diplo- 
matic immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  any  American  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Soviet  per- 
sonnel assigned  here  to  carry  out  Its 
provisions. 

The  Consular  Convention  does  not  au- 
thorize, propose,  suggest,  provide  for.  or 
require  the  opening  of  a  single  U.S.  con- 
sulate in  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  single 
Soviet  consulate  in  the  United  States. 
The  President,  as  executor  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  has  full  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  forbid  or  allow  Soviet 
consulates  in  the  United  States,  whether 
this  treaty  or  any  like  it  ever  is  ratified. 
In  fact,  between  1934  and  1948  there 
were  three  Soviet  consulates  in  the 
United  States,  though  there  was  no 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  consular  agree- 
ment in  force. 

Second,  the  Consular  Convention  it- 
self will  not  increase  the  number  of 
Soviet  personnel  in  the  United  States. 
Hopefully,  the  Consular  Convention  may 
result  In  more  Soviet  citizens  seeing 
America  for  themselves,  but  the  conven- 
tion creates  no  consulates  or  new  con- 
sular officials.  The  President  may  au- 
thorize them,  whether  the  convention  is 
ratified  or  not.  The  treaty  provides  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  seek  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  for  any  and  every 
Soviet  citizens  assigned  here  to  execute 
the  treaty  and  reserve  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  expel  such  people  at 
any  time,  for  any  reason,  or  even  for  no 
reason  at  all. 

Third,  the  Consular  Convention  does 
not  create  Soviet  opportunities  for 
espionage  which  are  not  open  to  them 
today.  The  convention  does  not  allow 
Soviet  citizens  or  oflQcials  to  enter  areas 
in  the  United  States  now  or  In  the  future 
designated  off  limits  to  them  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities. Moreover,  no  forms  of  Soviet 
espionage  are  possible  under  the  con- 
vention which  are  not  equally  possible 
today  by  use  of  diplomatic  personnel  and 
covert  agents. 

Fourth,  contrary  to  some  fears  ex- 
pressed in  the  United  States,  ratification 
of  this  treaty  will  not  prejudice  the  posi- 
tion of  peoples,  notably  those  in  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  who  have  been 
incorporated  against  their  will  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  forcible  armexation 
of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  and 
this  treaty,  like  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  105  other  treaties  and 
agreements  we  have  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
contains  no  statement  or  Implication  to 


change    that    longstanding    feature    of 
American  policy. 

HISTOBT    OF    THE   COKVENTION 

At  the  1955  Geneva  Summit  Confer- 
ence, Piesldent  Eisenhower  proposed 
"concrete  steps"  to  lower  "the  barriers 
which  now  Impede  the  opportunities  of 
people  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  world." 
Subsequently,  after  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reduced  the  Stalinist  barriers 
against  foreign  visitors,  the  Increasing 
nimiber  of  Americans  traveling  to  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrated  the  need  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  to  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens within  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1959,  our  Secretary  of  State,  Chris- 
tian Herter,  proposed  such  a  treaty  to 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko. 
Drafts  of  the  treaty  were  first  exchanged 
in  1960,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  in  1961  and  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962  prevented  further  mean- 
ingful action  until  September  1963,  when 
formal  negotiations  on  the  Consular 
Convention  began  in  Moscow.  After 
8  months  of  negotiation,  the  convention 
was  signed  on  June  1,  1964.  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  President  John- 
son on  June  12,  1964.  Hearings  on  the 
convention  were  held  In  the  Senate  on 
July  30,  1965,  and  the  treaty  was  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1965.  However,  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  convention  at  that 
time  because  of  the  substantial  misun- 
derstanding which  existed  about  It. 

The  further  hearings  on  the  conven- 
tion held  this  year  have,  I  think,  to  a 
large  extent  dispelled  much  of  the  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  Aside  from  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  objections  expressed  In  the  Senate 
to  the  treaty  boll  down  to  four  basic 
arguments. 

I.    DIPLOMATIC    IMMUNITY    FOR    CONSULAR 
PERSONNEL 

Opponents  of  the  treaty  argue  that  the 
diplomatic  immunity  extended  to  con- 
sular personnel  by  the  treaty  will  open 
the  way  to  espionage  and  other  forms  of 
subversion  on  the  part  of  Soviet  con- 
sular personnel. 

This  argument,  of  course,  assumes 
that  ratification  of  the  consular  treaty 
will  lead  to  the  opening  of  Soviet  con- 
sulates in  the  United  States.  The  treaty 
itself  does  not,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
provide  for,  permit,  or  authorize  such 
consulates.  The  President  alone  has  the 
power  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  consulates  In  the  United  States 
whether  this  treaty  Is  ratified  or  not. 

The  treaty  does  provide,  however,  that 
employees  of  such  consulates.  If  any 
are  established,  will  have  diplomatic  im- 
munity. This  is  the  issue  we  must  face. 
Should  such  consular  personnel  have 
diplomatic  immunity?  If  they  should 
not,  we  should  reject  the  treaty.  If  they 
should,  the  immunity  argument  against 
the  treaty  falls. 

The  reason  the  treaty  provides  diplo- 
matic Immunity  for  any  Soviet  consular 
personnel  assigned  to  the  United  States 
is  that  we  want  that  same  protection  for 
American  ijersonnel  assigned  to  any  con- 
sulates we  establish  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Consular  Convention  provides  Im- 
munity for  both. 

Since  1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Em- 
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bassy  in  Moscow  have  been  expelled  by 
the  Soviets,  most  often  on  allegations  of 
espionage.  Without  Immunity  our  con- 
sular employees  could  be  jailed  or  suffer 
even  harsher  punishment  on  similar 
trumped-up  charges,  whenever  a  Soviet 
citizen  is  arrested  In  this  country  for  es- 
pionage. Other  governments  similarly 
protect  their  oflBclals  and  clerical  em- 
ployees In  the  U.S.S.R.  For  example,  the 
British  and  the  Japanese  recently  nego- 
tiated consular  conventions  with  the  So- 
viet Union  containing  Immunity  provi- 
sions modeled  after  those  In  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  agreement. 

The  State  Department  assures  us  that 
it  does  not  Intend  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  station  a  staff  of  Soviet  na- 
tionals at  a  consulate  in  the  United 
States  larger  than  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans we  send  to  the  U.S.R.R.  If  we  send 
a  staff  of  10  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviets 
would  be  allowed  a  total  of  10  here. 

Provision  of  diplomatic  Immunity  for 
Soviet  personnel  In  the  United  States 
does  not  make  It  easier  for  them  to  spy. 
It  does  prevent  us  from  punishing  some 
of  the  spies  we  catch.  But  when  we 
catch  a  Soviet  oflBclal  who  has  diplomatic 
immimlty  spying,  we  expel  him  from  the 
country,  ending  that  spy's  espionage  just 
as  surely  as  if  he  were  imprisoned  here. 

Moreover,  death  and  Imprisonment 
have  never  been  great  deterrents  to  es- 
pionage. We  proudly  recall  in  our  own 
history  that  when  Nathan  Hale,  caught 
spying  against  the  British,  was  about  to 
be  executed,  he  proclaimed: 

I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  lUe  to 
lose  for  my  country. 

ri.   EXTENSION     OF     DIPLOMATIC     IMMUNITY     TO 
OTHER    COUNTRIES 

Opponents  of  the  Consular  Convention 
argue  that  the  diplomatic  immimlty  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  will  also  apply  to 
consular  personnel  of  the  27  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania, 
with  which  the  United  States  has  consu- 
lar conventions  containing  a  most- 
favored-natlon  clause. 

We  have  35  agreements  in  force  with 
other  countries  which  require  us  to  ex- 
tend most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
consular  oflBcers  and  In  some  cases,  to 
consular  employees.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  countries  now  have  consular  of- 
fices here  with  a  total  of  about  577  per- 
sonnel. Under  the  most-favored-natlon 
clauses  of  the  treaties  we  have  with  these 
countries,  should  these  coimtrles  agree 
to  grant  Immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction to  the  424  American  consular  of- 
ficers and  employees  stationed  there,  we 
would  have  to  extend  the  same  treat- 
ment to  their  people  here. 

Our  embassies  In  these  27  countries 
were  asked  to  estimate  whether  their 
host  country  would  ask  for  most-fa- 
vored-natlon treatment — and  give  It  to  us 
in  return  as  would  be  required  imder  the 
most-favored-natlon  clauses.  The  re- 
plies Indicated  that  at  most  11  might 
make  such  requests,  with  290  officers  and 
employees,  only  a  fraction  of  whom  are 
from  a  Communist  country.  This  com- 
pares with  the  estimate  of  9,400  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  diplomatic 
ofiBcers,  members  of  their  fsimllles  and 
employees  who  now  enjoy  full  diplomatic 
Immunity  In  the  United  States. 


m.   THK   THEXAT    OF   KSPIONACT 

Aside  from  the  question  of  diplomatic 
immunity,  opponents  of  the  Corisular 
Convention  maintain  that  the  treaty  will 
only  serve  to  provide  the  Kremlin  with  a 
greater  ability  to  spy  on  the  United 
States  than  the  Soviets  presently  possess, 
because  It  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  every  Soviet  diplomat  and  diplo- 
matic employee  must  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  espionage  appara- 
tus. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  Is 
rightly  concerned  about  the  espionage 
we  know  the  Soviets  practice  against  us. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  this  Consular  Con- 
vention does  not  authorize  or  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  station  a  single  addi- 
tional employee  In  the  United  States 
without  our  express  permission.  More- 
over, although  consulates  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future  imder  the  separate 
authority  of  the  President  to  permit 
them,  the  United  States  will  be  entitled 
to  have  as  many  consulates  and  consular 
employees  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
Russians  have  here. 

Mr.  President,  are  the  United  States 
Intelligence  efforts  carried  on  by  our 
FBI.  CIA.  and  military  Intelligence 
agencies  inferior  to  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gence operations? 

Who  stands  to  learn  more  about  the 
other's  coimtry  from  the  establishment 
of  consulates:  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
employees  In  the  United  States  have 
nearly  complete  freedom  of  access  to 
aresis  and  Information  In  the  United 
States,  or  the  United  States,  which  pres- 
ently has  no  official  personnel  stationed 
ansrwhere  In  the  Soviet  Union,  except  In 
Moscow?  To  ask  this  question  Is  to  an- 
swer It. 

In  any  case,  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  uses  Its  consular  personnel  for 
espionage,  Soviet  Intelligence  has  never 
had  to  rely  solely  on  its  diplomatic  and 
official  personnel  for  spying  in  the 
United  States. 

One  need  remember  only  the  case  of 
Rudolph  Abel,  the  Soviet  Army  colonel 
who  was  arrested  in  New  York  in  1957 
for  spying.  Abel,  using  forged  papers 
and  working  full  time  to  secure  military 
intelligence  information  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  spied  in  the  United  States  20 
years  before  his  capture.  He  was  con- 
sidered so  Important  by  the  Soviets  to 
their  Intelligence  operation  that  they 
broke  with  all  precedent  by  admitting  he 
was  a  spy  when  they  exchanged  him  for 
Gary  Powers  In  1962.  Abel  had  no  dip- 
lomatic status  or  immunity,  yet  was  one 
of  the  Soviet's  most  important  and  ef- 
fective espionage  agents  in  America. 

The  opening  of  Soviet  consulates  In 
the  United  States  would  not  materially 
affect  our  Internal  security.  The  num- 
ber of  Soviet  citizens  now  enjoying  im- 
munity, 452.  would  be  increased  by  only 
10  or  15  persons  by  the  opening  of  a  con- 
sulate. We  have  the  right  under  the 
treaty  to  screen  the  personnel  of  such 
an  office  before  agreeing  to  their  assign- 
ment. We  are  also  authorized  by  the 
treaty  to  prevent  them  from  traveling  to 
sensitive  areas  In  this  country  and  to 
expel  them  If  they  prove  undesirable. 
We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
Uruted  States  whenever  we  wish,  and  we 


could  cancel  the  entire  consular  conven- 
tion on  6  months'  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  12 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
have  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  4  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Consular  Convention  would  not 
materially  enhance  the  Soviet  espionage 
effort  in  this  country.  And  any  advan- 
tage occurring  to  the  Soviets  as  a  result 
of  the  treaty  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
advantage  accruing  to  us  in  being  able 
to  permanently  station  Americans  with 
diplomatic  immunity  In  areas  of  the  So- 
viet Union  outside  Moscow. 

IV.     RUSSIA     AND     VIETNAM 

The  fourth  argiunent  most  frequently 
made  against  the  Consular  Convention 
is  that  we  should  make  no  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  that  Government 
Is  helping  the  North  Vietnamese  make 
war  against  us  In  Vietnam.  This  argu- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  itself,  but  understandably 
evokes  strong  feelings  against  Soviet- 
American  cooperation  while  the  war  In 
Vietnam  continues. 

We  are  engaged  in  Vietnam  in  a  bloody 
struggle  with  an  enemy  which  Is  being 
substantially  equipped  and  aided  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  President  and  the 
large  majority  of  our  people  support  our 
action  there.  The  Soviets  disagree  and 
see  their  interests  threatened  by  our  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

The  question  is  whether  this  disagree- 
ment about  Vietnam,  as  costly  and  bloody 
as  It  is,  should  poison  every  aspect  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations,  so  that  no 
reduction  of  tensions  between  our  two 
nations  can  be  achieved  In  any  area.  Are 
we  really  more  secure  if  we  move  further 
and  further  away  from  settlement  of 
negotiable  Issues  with  the  world's  other 
major  nuclear  power?  Will  we  keep  faith 
with  our  men  in  Vietnam  If  we  allow  that 
tragic  struggle  to  prevent  us  from  taking 
some  steps,  small  as  they  may  be,  toward 
reducing  the  chance  of  conflict  in  other 
aspects  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  Will  our  Nation  be  safer  if  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  back  further  and 
further  apart  Into  the  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility of  mutual  Isolation? 

We  have  learned,  since  World  War  11, 
that  grave  crises  between  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  West  occur  with  grievous 
regularity.  But  we  have  also  learned 
that  the  bridge  from  these  conflicts  to 
peace  cannot  be  built  by  prolonging  and 
deeoenlng  these  crises  themselves,  but, 
rather,  by  painstaking  and  patient 
searching  for  areas  upon  which  we  can 
find  agreement  with  our  nuclear-armed 
adversaries.  As  President  Kennedy,  un- 
der whose  administration  negotiation  of 
this  Consular  Convention  was  renewed, 
said  In  1961 : 

Diplomacy  and  defense  are  not  substitutes 
for  one  another  ...  A  willingness  to  resist 
force,  unaccompanied  by  a  willingness  to 
talk,  could  provoke  belligerence — while  a 
willingness  to  talk,  unaccompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  resist  force,  could  invite  disaster 
.  .  .  while  we  shall  negotiate  freely,  we  shall 
not  negotiate  freedom  ...  In  short,  we  are 
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neither  "warmongers",  nor  "appeaters",  nei- 
ther •hard",  nor  '•soft".    We  are  A^ierlcans." 

CONCI.08ION  1 

Mr.  President,  the  fears  expressed 
about  the  Consular  Convedtion  are 
groundless,  and  based  largely,  f.  beUeve, 
on  misinformation.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  attempted  to  set  the  recor(^  straight 
this  afternoon.  I 

It  is  ironic  that  such  a  small  fend  basic 
a  matter  as  the  Consular  Convention 
could  arouse  such  a  fury.  If  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  world's  other  gfeat  pow- 
er on  a  matter  as  minor  as  this,  what 
hope  have  we  for  the  future?      I 

This  treaty  merely  secures  to  Amer- 
icans visiting  Russia  a  few  of Jthe  basic 
guarantees  available  to  every  Russian  in 
this  country,  whether  we  havd  a  treaty 
or  not.  I 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  this  treity  marks 
a  small  step  back  from  the  brihk  of  nu- 
clear confrontation  and  the  abyss  of  nu- 
clear catastrophe.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  will  have  the  uncontestable 
ability  to  annihilate  one  another,  despite 
any  defenses  undertaken  by  either  side. 
This  treaty.  like  our  earlier  trpaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  banning  nu(iear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  represent^  a  small 
step  toward  a  degree  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion in  an  area  of  mutual  interest  be- 
tween the  first  two  adversariJES  in  the 
history  of  the  world  who  have]  the  pow- 
er, even  accidentally,  to  incirierate  one 
another.  Under  these  clrcumsiances,  we 
have  a  clear  choice:  We  can  either  learn 
to  live  together,  or  we  will  die. 

This  treaty  is  small  in  scop4,  but  im- 
mense in  significance.  I  urge  i|ts  prompt 
approval  by  the  Senate. 


:  its 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOtlS  OF 
BILL — S.  824        I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  add  the 
names  of  Senators  BREWsxERi  Jackson, 
and  FoNG  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8?4,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  improvement  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
through  acquisition  of  equloment  for 
those  agencies  and  provision  of  educa- 
tional opfxjrtunlties  to  their  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderec. 

Is  there  further  morning  ikisiness? 


COSPONSOR€— SEN 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
their  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  four  additional  co- 
sponsors  be  added  to  Senate  Jpint  Reso- 
lution 30,  to  establish  a  compission  to 
formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to  astro- 
nauts who  lose  their  lives  in  lire  of  duty 
m  the  U.S.  space  program:  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENrNG],,the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ca]*non],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  JMr.  Mon- 
DALEl.  I  ask  that  their  namei  be  added 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  fl.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordere< . 

Is  there  further  morning  tusiness? 


DIRE    PREDICTION    ON    CRIME    IN 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  alone  in  having  noted 
a  complete  absence  within  the  recom- 
mendations on  curbing  crime  submitted 
by  the  President,  to  any  part  which  re- 
cent court  decisions  may  have  played  in 
encouraging  the  growing  incidence  of 
crime  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  editorial  in  the  February  17  issue 
of  the  newspaper,  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  took  cognizance  of 
some  limitations  in  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  in  the  P^txjre 

Herbert  J.  MiUer  Jr.  who  U  qualified  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject, 
says  that  as  far  as  crime  Is  concerned  the 
city    or    Washington    hasn't    seen    anything 

yet.  _ 

Miller  Is  a  former  assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  he  was  In  charge  of  the  study  re- 
cently made  by  the  President's  District  Crime 
Commission.  Speaking  to  the  Citizens  As- 
sociation of  Georgetown  a  few  nights  ago. 
he  said:  'Crime  here  is  bad,  grave,  serious, 
and  Its  getting  worse  every  year.  You  think 
It's  bad  now?    Just  wait  five  years." 

What  he  had  In  mind  was  the  dismayingly 
high  Incidence  of  crimes  committed  by  teen- 
agers and.  If  the  trend  continues,  what  Is  to 
be  expected  from  them  and  their  successors 
as  time  goes  by.  It  Is  a  point  which  has 
more  validity  than  a  good  many  people  like 
to  believe. 

Miller  was  also  talking,  however,  about 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
a  solution  of  the  crime  problem — the  need 
for  better  handling,  not  only  of  Juveniles, 
but  for  Improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
police  department,  the  courts  and  the  prison 
and  probation  systems.  The  study  of  his 
crime  commission,  he  said,  "showed  that  all 
of  these  steps  need  reform  and  so  long  as 
any  part  of  the  legal  system  Is  not  operating 
well  the  whole  system  suffers." 

This  Is  an  observation  which  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  what,  If  anything.  Con- 
gress does  this  year  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement. The  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted,  calling  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $350  million,  come  down  heavily 
on  the  side  of  preventing  crime  by  removing 
conditions  In  which  crime  breeds  and  In 
rehabilitating  criminals.  The  need  for  this 
Is  not  open  to  argimient.  But  there  Is  an- 
other facet — the  need  for  more  effective 
measures  to  discourage  crime  by  facilitating 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  punishment  of 
criminals. 

The  President's  recommendations  do  not 
get  Into  these  areas  to  any  large  extent.  Per- 
haps he  doesn't  believe  they  constitute  an 
Important  part  of  the  answer.  His  veto  of 
last  year's  District  crime  bill  and  his  call  for 
a  ban  on  all  wiretapping  and  "bugging"  ex- 
cept In  national  security  cases  suggest  as 
much. 

There  Is  strong  sentiment  In  Congress, 
however,  for  legislation  which  will  serve  both 
ends — pxmlshment  as  well  as  prevention  and 
rehabilitation.  We  think  all  three  are 
needed. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  legislators  may  get 
so  bogged  down  In  conflicting  points  of  view 
that  nothing  wlU  emerge  from  the  legislative 
mill,  or  that  any  bill  which  finally  Is  enacted 
win  be  hopelessly  ineffective  or  vetoed. 

If  any  one  of  these  things  happens,  the 
Miller  warning  will  be  pertinent:  "Just  wait 
fl:ve  years" — not  only  In  Washington,  but  In 
scores  of  other  cities  around  the  country. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  Is 
no  further  morning  business,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1026  for  its 
second  reading.  It  was  read  the  first 
time  yesterday. 

After  the  second  reading,  the  bill  will 
be    appropriately    referred,    unless    the 
Senate  wishes  to  make  some  other  dis- 
position of  the  measure  at  this  time. 
The  bill  wUl  be  read  the  second  time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1026.  A  bin  to  assure  nondiscrimination 
In  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and  serv- 
ice, to  provide  relief  against  discriminatory 
employment  and  housing  practices,  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or   intimidation,   to  extend   the   life  of  the 
U.S.   Commission   on   Civil   Rights,   and   for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  read,  known  as  the 
civil  rights  bill,  went  over  yesterday  after 
my  objection.  I  had  proposed  today,  Mr. 
President,  to  move  to  refer  it  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee — which  I  believe 
would  probably  be  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary— with  the  requirement  that  it 
be  reported  back  by  a  day  certain.  I 
had  In  mind  a  period  of  30  days,  or  per- 
haps somewhat  longer. 

Mr.  President,  since  yesterday,  after 
consultation  with  those  with  whom  I 
have  traditionally  worked  in  the  Senate 
on  civil  rights,  I  have  given  the  matter 
further  consideration,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
allow  the  measure  to  be  referred  today, 
rather  than  to  make  the  motion  on  this 
bill;  and  I  should  like  to  state  to  the 
Senate  my  reasons,  because  it  involves 
action  which  the  Senate  will  be  at  lib- 
erty to  take  with  respect  to  this  partic- 
ular bill  as  the  days  go  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heretofore, 
within  recent  years,  been  able  to  deal 
with  civil  rights  bills  only  as  they  have 
come  over  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, imder  that  provision  of  the  rules 
which  enables  us  to  catch  them  at  the 
door,  as  it  were :  and  that  has  been  done 
successfully.  The  hearings  which  have 
been  held  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  resulted,  generally  speaking, 
in  supplementing  what  was  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  have 
also  been  occasions  in  the  Senate,  as  I 
think  occurred  in  1966,  when  a  certain 
number  of  Senators  joined  in  one  report 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  a  certain  number  of  other  Senators 
joined  in  another  report. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory way  in  which  to  proceed,  espe- 
cially at  this  time.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  extremely  busy, 
and  the  forecast  is  that  it  will  not  be 
able,  as  it  has  been  before,  to  deal  sea- 
sonably with  the  civil  rights  bill.  The 
reasons  for  that  situation  are  very  well 
known  to  the  press  and  to  the  public. 
That  committee  does  have  priority  busi- 
ness before  it  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  were  frus- 
trated by  the  filibuster  from  having  any 
civil  rights  act  at  all.  It  may  be  that 
the  Senate  has  already  cast  the  die  on 
this  bQl  for  1967,  by  the  way  in  which  it 
dealt  with  the  rule  XXn  issue.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  was  the  decisive  vote  on 
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civil  rights  in  this  Congress — the  failure 
to  liberalize  or  to  change  in  any  way  rule 

xxn. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  try,  because,  Mr.  President, 
though  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  civil  rights 
law  on  the  books,  I  think  a  very  strong 
and  persuasive  case  is  made  out  for  the 
measure  that  should  have  been  passed 
in  1966,  and  is  now,  in  essence,  the  meas- 
ure before  us  in  1967. 

Though  this  Is  not  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  merits,  I  simply  refer  to  the 
very  serious  situation  of  racial  tension 
and  rioting  in  the  Chicago  area,  for  ex- 
ample, based  upon  discrimination  in 
housing — which  is  dealt  with  by  this  bill. 

I  point  out  that  murders  go  unpun- 
ished. Some  time  ago  we  noted  an  oc- 
casion when  three  very  young  civil  rights 
workers — two  of  them  from  the  State  of 
New  York — were  killed.  The  murderers 
have  yet  to  be  punished.  We  have  had 
single  instances  of  other  cases  in  which 
justice  has  been  thwarted  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  jury  system  to  operate  as 
the  Constitution  contemplates  that  it 
should.  A  remedy  for  this  failure  is  con- 
tained In  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1967. 

More  adequate  penalties  can  inhibit 
this  kind  of  crime  being  committed  upon 
civil  rights  workers.  This  remedy  is 
likewise  contained.  In  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  conscience  of  the 
country  should,  indeed,  cry  and  weep  be- 
cause we  have  been  unable  in  law  to 
provide  adequate  justice  in  these  situa- 
tions. There  are  gaping  holes  in  the 
law.  It  is  necessary  to  place  remedies 
on  the  statute  books. 

There  must  be  no  dearth  of  effort  In 
this  Chamber  along  these  lines.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Senate  has  again 
demonstrated  that  a  law  must  be  passed, 
although  I  view  with  deep  despondency 
the  failure  of  the  majority  to  win  out  at 
a  time  when  rule  XXII  could  have  been 
amended  by  a  simple  majority  vote — the 
Vice  President  having  given  us  that  op- 
portimity — of  which  we  failed  to  avail 
ourselves. 

In  any  event,  this  bill  is  the  President's 
bill.  It  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  bill  go  to  the  committee.  That  desire 
will  control  me  unless  some  very  com- 
pelling reason  compels  me  to  act  to  the 
contrary. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
the  bill  going  to  the  committee,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  desires. 

It  Is  possible — and  I  shall  do  it,  and  I 
make  this  pledge  to  the  Senate — to  intro- 
duce another  bill,  which  I  can  do  as  one 
Senator,  and  it  could  be  substantially  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  Introduced.  The  bill  might  contain 
some  changes,  but  It  could  be  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  same  bill.    Under  the 


same  procedure  which  I  proposed  yester- 
day, it  would  result  in  the  Senate  having 
the  capability  to  require  the  committee 
to  report  the  measure  by  a  day  certain. 

In  the  alternative,  if  the  opponents 
desired,  they  could  debate  the  matter  at 
the  stage  which  we  are  today  until  the 
end  of  the  morning  hour.  Under  those 
circumstances  there  would  be  a  remedy. 

There  is  an  additional  remedy.  As  has 
been  pointed  out.  section  102  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  355,  which  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready refused  to  recommit,  and  which  is 
being  debated  in  the  Senate,  creates  a 
new  committee  procedure  which  would 
enable  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  have 
hearings,  consider  the  measure  and  re- 
port it  within  their  own  timetable. 

We  have  a  majority  on  that  committee 
which  is  capable  of  seeing  that  this  is 
done. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  shall 
pursue  that  policy,  early  or  late  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure — 
whenever  I  think  as  one  Senator  that  it 
is  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  measure — and  I  can  undertake 
the  procedure  at  any  time. 

The  author  of  the  bill  desires  that  it 
go  to  the  committee.  The  pending 
measure,  S.  355.  concerns  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  procedures  and  vests  power 
in  a  majority  of  the  committee  to  have  a 
matter  heard,  considered,  and  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  say  parenthetically  at  this  time  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  notwithstanding  his  deep  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  is  a  constitutionalist  and 
if  the  matter  is  left  in  his  charge  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  be  a  hearing. 
However,  concerning  the  matter  of 
getting  the  bill  reported  and  overcoming 
a  filibuster  in  the  committee,  the  Mon- 
roney  bill  will  give  the  majority  of  the 
committee  the  power  to  combat  such 
action. 

As  I  read  section  102  of  the  Monroney 
bill,  the  majority  of  the  committee  could 
conceivably  get  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1967  out  of  the  committee  within  7  days 
after  they  set  their  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons 
I  shall  not  ask  to  bring  the  matter  to 
issue  today  by  seeking  to  order  the  com- 
mittee to  report  by  a  date  certain.  How- 
ever, I  serve  notice  that  I  reserve  the 
right  as  a  Senator  to  introduce  another 
bill  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  to  require  the  committee  to 
report  the  measure  to  the  Senate  by  a 
date  certain. 

I  predict  that  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1967  will  have  to  originate  in  and  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  this  time.  I  think 
that  in  this  respect  the  House  has  had  it. 

The  House  passed  the  civil  rights  bill 
last  year  and  we  promptly  killed  it,  al- 
though on  the  record  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  wanted  that  bill 
passed.  Notwithstanding  the  desire  of 
the  majority,  the  minority  absolutely  de- 
fled  the  majority  and  thus  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  statement  made  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  majority  wants 
something  they  can  get  it.  There  was 
a  determined  majority  last  year  and  that 
majority  could  not  prevail. 

The  issue  is  right  here  in  the  Senate. 


Let  every  American  who  is  the  remotest 
bit  Interested  In  civil  rights  understand 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  attentatively  to  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  Senator  has  described  quite  ac- 
curately the  discussions  we  have  had 
and.  Indeed,  he  voices  the  same  concern 
that  I  entertain. 

I  regret  first  of  all  that  when  we  had 
a  shot  at  rule  XXII  we  missed,  at  a  time 
when  the  Vice  President,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  described,  gave  us,  as  the 
majority,  the  opportunity  to  establish 
rules  that  would  insure  that  majority  ac- 
tion in  this  Chamber  could  be  obtained. 

We  were  not  present  with  the  votes 
at  that  time,  as  the  Senator  put  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  history 
will  record  that  it  was  at  that  moment 
that  the  opportunity  to  deliver  an  effec- 
tive civil  rights  bill  probably  was  lost. 

There  remains  now  the  test  of  the 
procedure  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  just  described,  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  the  will  to  move 
forward  with  adequate  hearings  and 
develop  a  complete  record  and  then  vote 
on  whether  to  report  the  bill. 

I  have  no  illusions — and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  having  served  on  that 
committee  knows  that  such  Illusions 
would  be  foolish — that  the  road  will  be 
easy. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  described  the  alternative 
that  he  reserves  for  future  action. 

We  are  aware  that  there  remains  the 
most  difficult  job  of  discharging  the 
committee. 

I  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  extent 
that  the  Monroney  reorganization  bill 
will  Improve  the  opportunity  for  a  ma- 
jority to  develop  procedures  and  obtain 
action. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  indi- 
cates, I  think  it  offers  a  hope,  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  attempted 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
plained, the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  such  that  we  would 
kid  ourselves  if  we  were  to  anticipate 
very  early  assistance  from  that  quarter, 
for  understandable  reasons. 

I  think  in  closing  this  early  discussion 
of  the  civil  rights  record  in  this  Cham- 
ber this  year,  honesty  compels  me  to  say, 
"Why  duck  the  fact  that  most  observers 
suggest  that  the  attitude  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  Congress  toward  a  good,  effec- 
tive open  housing  section  is  no  more 
supported  today  than  it  was  last  fall?" 

Yet,  the  day  will  come  when  we  will 
have  it.  It  is  as  inevitable  as  the  passing 
of  time.  With  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  hoiDe  that  we  are  here  when  it 
happens. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  emotional  ob- 
jection and  protest. 

We  can  be  emotional  about  this  mat- 
ter, too,  if  we  wish.  Until  a  Negro  serv- 
iceman, put  into  that  uniform  and  or- 
dered to  serve  on  a  base  someplace  in 
this  coimtry.  can  go  to  a  real  estate  office 
and  get  housing  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily without  running  a  test  of  color,  we 
have  something  that  all  of  us  should 
squirm  about.    That  is  in  part  what  is 
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Befense  of 
!  to  a  roll- 
do  get  to 


Involved  In  this  open  housing  section. 
How  can  you  possibly  explain  to  a  Negro 
serviceman  that  there  is  not!  much  we 
can  do  about  that,  except  let  lime  pass? 
That  man  may  be  dead,  in 
his  Nation,  before  we  ever  gei 
call  on  this  bill,  but  I  hope  w 
that  rollcall. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  am  I  cor- 
rect—and I  think  that  the  rec  )rd  should 
show  that  the  Senator  from  \  [ichigan  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  President's  bill— that 
the  Senator  desires  that  the  bill  go  to 
committee,  and  desires  that  a  .  this  time 
I  do  not  make  this  motion? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  Ifrom  New 
York  is  quite  correct.  We  hid  a  thor- 
ough visit  on  the  subject.  As  always. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  leadership  that 
the  Senator  from  New  YorkI  gives  the 
effort  to  achieve  progress  in  me  field  of 
civil  rights.  I  am  proud  thit  he  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  a  principall  manager 
of  it,  and  I  regret  only  that  he  shall  not 
be  inside  the  Committee  on  tht  Judiciary 
this  year  to  hear  the  wheels  gtind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  t<)  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  will  be  in  the  Coi^mittee  on 
Appropriations;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cause  we  are  bcjth  talking 
about,  I  may  make  more  mileage  there 
than  in  the  Committee  on  thej  Judiciary. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  Presidei^t,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  upon  the  poslmon  he  has 
expressed,  that  this  bill  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  hear- 
ings and  for  Its  consideration! 

While  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
I  frequently  differ  on  civil  rights  mat- 
ters, I  should  like  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  froii  Michigan 
Is  always  fair  and  just  and  believes  in 


allowing  both  sides  on  every 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be 


question  a 
heard. 


Mr.  HART.     Mr.  Presiden|t,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield 

Mr.  HART.  That  statement  describes, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  We  disagijee 
definition  of  when  adequate 
has  been  completed;  but,  certainly,  in 
his  development  of  a  record,  there  has 
never  been  an  instance  wher^  there  was 
unfairness  or  discrimination 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  SJenator 

The  bill  (S.  1026)  was  ref^red  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


"THE  NATIONAL  POLLUTIPN  SCAN- 
DAL "—A  NATIONAL   CHALLENGE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
comprehensive  and  definitive  article  on 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers  an|d  lakes  ap- 
pears in  the  current — February — issue  of 
the  Progressive  magazine.  lis  author  is 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]. 

No  one,  I  believe,  can  read  this  indict- 
ment of  what  the  author  properly  terms 
"The  National  Pollution  Scaridal."  with- 
out feeling  a  burning  sense  of  ishame  that 
our  great  national  beauty  iias  been  so 


befouled,  and  feeling  an  equivalent  urge 
to  assist  and  support  the  mammoth  task 
of  cleaning  up  this  tragic  and  Immense 
despoilment. 

How  gigantic  this  task  is.  Senator 
Nelson's  article  makes  clear.  But  it 
must  be  done,  whatever  the  cost  and  ef- 
fort. Fortunately,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  legislation,  some  already  en- 
ar .  ed  and  some  pending .  What  is  essen- 
tial is  that  it  be  properly  implemented 
with  sufficient  funds  and  adequate  staff- 
ing. We  must  not  fail  to  meet  tills  chal- 
lenge. 

Senator  Nelson  deserves  the  gratitude 
and  applause  of  all  Americans  for  his 
magnificent  presentation  of  this  crucial 
issue.  Nor  should  any  discussion  of 
pollution  omit  a  tribute  to  another  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl.  who.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
has  successfully  brought  the  first  essen- 
tial bill  to  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "The  National  Pollution 
Scandal"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  PoLt-trriON  Scandal 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson) 

(Note. — Gaylord  A.  Nelson.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  developed  a  pioneering  con- 
servation program  during  his  four  years  as 
governor  of  that  state.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  first  comprehensive  "package"  of  anti- 
pollution bills  ever  Introduced  In  Congress.) 

The  natural  environment  of  America — the 
woods  and  waters  and  wildlife,  the  clear 
air  and  blue  sky,  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
scenic  landscape — Is  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Our  growing  population  and  ex- 
panding Industries,  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  vast  Increase  In  income  lev- 
els, leisure  time,  and  mobility — all  of  these 
powerful  trends  are  exerting  such  pressure 
on  our  natural  resources  that  many  of  them 
could  be  effectively  ruined  over  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

Our  overcrowded  parks  are  becoming 
slums.  Our  birds  and  wildlife  are  being 
driven  away  or  killed  outright.  Scenic  rural 
areas  are  blighted  by  junkyards  and  bill- 
boards, and  neon  blight  soils  the  outskirts 
of  most  cities.  In  our  orgy  of  expansion, 
we  are  bulldozing  away  the  natural  land- 
scape and  building  a  cold  new  world  of  con- 
crete and  aluminum.  Strip  miners'  shovels 
are  tearing  away  whole  mountains  and 
spreading  ugly  wastes  for  miles  around. 
America  the  affluent  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
destroying  America  the  beautiful. 

Of  all  these  developments,  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  costly  Is  the  rapidly  mounting 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Perhaps  the  pain  Is  more  Intense  for  a 
Senator  from  a  state  like  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dered on  three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  blessed  with  8.000  inland 
lakes  and  hundreds  of  rivers  and  trout 
streams.  Actually,  our  state  seems  rather 
fortunate  at  the  moment.  A  yachtsman  on 
Lake  Superior  can  raise  a  bucket  of  water 
still  crystal-clear  and  cold  enough  to  drink 
with  delight.  Canoeists  on  the  St.  Croix 
or  Wolf  Rivers  still  shoot  through  frothing 
rapids  of  sparkling  water,  and  catch  fish  In 
the  deep,  swirling  pools. 

But  the  bell  la  tolling  for  Wisconsin  just 
as  for  all  the  nation.  A  recent  survey  of 
twelve  major  river  basins  In  southeastern 
Wisconsin  found  not  a  single  one  fit  even 
for  the  partial  body  contact  involved  in 
fishing   or   wading.     A    competent   govern- 


mental agency  concluded  that  754  miles  of 
rivers  In  this  region  had  been  turned  Into 
open  sewers.  Beaches  along  Lake  Michigan,  a 
vast  blue  sea  with  seemingly  limitless  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  water,  are  being  closed  to  swim- 
mers. A  sordid  ocean  of  pollution  Is  pouring 
into  the  Mississippi  from  the  MlnneapoUs- 
St.  Paul  urban  complex.  The  first  serious 
signs  of  pollution  are  soiling  Lake  Superior, 
and  our  small  Inland  lakes  are.  one  by  one. 
becoming  murky  and  smelly  and  choked  with 
algae. 

Elsewhere,  all  across  the  nation,  the  same 
tragedy  is  being  enacted,  although  In  many 
areas  the  curtain  already  has  come  down. 
The  waters  are  already  ruined. 

Every  major  river  system  In  America  Is  se- 
riously polluted,  from  the  Androscoggin  In 
Maine  to  the  Columbia  In  the  far  northwest. 
The  rivers  once  celebrated  In  poetry  and 
song — the  Monongahela.  the  Ciimberland.  the 
Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Rio 
Grande — have  been  blackened  with  sewage, 
chemicals,  oil.  and  trash.  They  axe  sewers 
of  filth  and  disease. 

The  Monongahela.  which  drains  the  min- 
ing and  Industrial  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  empties  the  equivalent  of  200.- 
000  tons  of  sulfuric  add  each  year  into  the 
Ohio  River — which  In  turn  is  the  water  sup- 
ply for  millions  of  people  who  use  and  re-use 
Ohio  River  water  many  times  over. 

National  attention  has  been  centered  on 
once  beautiful  Lake  Erie,  the  great  lake  which 
is  the  recreational  front  yard  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  which 
supplies  water  for  ten  million  Americans. 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  made  the  shocking  discovery  that,  In 
the  2,600  square  mile  heart  of  the  lake,  there 
was  no  dissolved  oxygen  at  all  In  the  water. 
The  lake  In  this  vast  area  could  support  no 
desirable  aquatic  life,  only  lowly  creatures 
such  as  bloodworms,  sludgeworma.  sowbugs, 
and  bloodsuckers. 

Along  with  the  germs  and  Industrial  acids 
which  pour  Into  Lake  Erie  are  millions  of 
pounds  of  phosphates,  a  major  ingredient  In 
detergents.  Each  pound  of  phosphate  will 
propagate  700  pounds  of  algae.  Beneath  the 
waters  of  this  great  lake,  largely  hidden  from 
sight,  a  hideous,  cancer-like  growth  of  algae 
Is  forming.  As  algae  blooms  and  dies,  It 
becomes  a  pollutant  Itself.  It  robs  the  lake 
of  still  more  oxygen — and  It  releases  the  phos- 
phate to  grow  another  crop  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  Is  a  product  of  Its  tributaries.  A 
Public  Health  Service  study  of  these  American 
sewers  Is  horrifying  to  read. 

The  Maumee  River  flows  from  Port  Wayne. 
Indiana,  through  Definance  and  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  and  on  to  Toledo,  where  It  joins  the 
lake.  Even  as  far  upstream  as  Fort  Wayne, 
the  river  has  Insufficient  oxygen  to  support 
anything  but  trash  fish  and  lower  organisms, 
and  as  It  fiows  toward  Lake  Erie  conditions 
get  steadily  worse.  The  count  of  conform 
bacteria  runs  as  high  as  24,000  times  the  al- 
lowable maximum  under  Federal  drinking 
water  standards.  The  concentration  of  car- 
bolic acid,  a  byproduct  of  steelmaklng.  runs 
up  to  137  times  the  allowable  maximum.  A 
packing  company  dumps  136  pounds  of  oil 
per  day  Into  the  Maumee  River.  A  plating 
company  dumps  thirty-eight  pounds  of 
cyanide  per  day.  Defiance.  Ohio,  closes  Its 
sewage  plant  entirely  for  one  to  two  months 
each  year,  and  all  Its  raw  sewage  goes  directly 
Into  the  Maumee. 

Below  Defiance,  a  foundry  dumps  cinders 
and  ashes  Into  the  river.  The  Maumee  Is 
joined  by  the  Auglaize  River,  which  is  even 
more  polluted  than  the  Maumee,  and  Is 
especially  rich  In  ammonia  compounds. 

At  Napoleon.  Ohio,  the  city  draws  Its  drink- 
ing water  from  the  sordid  Maumee,  and  a 
soup  company  draws  off  ten  million  gallons  a 
day  for  soup  processing.  (The  firm  assures 
me  that  Its  modern  water  treatment  plant. 
complete  with  carbon  filters,  can  "polish  the 
water  to  a  high  quality.") 
Below   Napoleon,    things    get   really   bad. 
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Forty  per  cent  of  samples  taken  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  showed  presence  of 
salmonella,  an  intestinal  bacteria  that  can 
cause  severe  illness.  As  the  Maumee  fiows 
Into  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo.  It  gets  Its  final 
dose  of  pollution — the  effluent  from  the 
Toledo  sewage  plant  and  what  the  Public 
Health  Service  describes  as  "oil.  scum,  metal- 
lic deposits,  and  toxic  materials." 

Another  Lake  Erie  tributary — the  Cuya- 
hoga— which  flows  into  the  lake  at  Cleve- 
land, is  described  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  "debris-filled,  oll-sUcked,  and  dirty- 
looking  throughout."  It  is  loaded  with  coil- 
form  bacteria  and  salmonella.  It  Is  so  pol- 
luted with  oil  that  It  frequently  catches  fire. 
Structures  known  as  "fire  breaks"  have  been 
built  out  Into  the  river  to  fight  these  blazes. 
In  the  Cleveland  harbor,  the  Public  Health 
Service  could  find  virtually  no  conventional 
aquatic  life.  However,  the  sludgeworms 
which  thrive  on  organic  matter  were  well 
represented — 400,000  per  square  meter  on  the 
harbor  bottom. 

That  Is  the  story  of  Lake  Erie,  and  although 
It  Is  so  shocking  and  disgusting  as  to  deserve 
urgent  national  attention.  It  Is  not  unique. 
Southern  Lake  Michigan,  ringed  with  oil  re- 
fineries, steel  mills,  and  municipal  sewage 
outfalls,  may  be  even  worse.  Scientists  esti- 
mate that  it  would  take  100  years  to  replace 
the  polluted  water  of  southern  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  some  consider  the  pollution  In  this 
area  irreversible. 

We  have  our  own  Wisconsin  pollution  scan- 
dal In  Green  Bay,  a  magnificent  recreational 
body  of  water  In  northeastern  Wisconsin, 
widely  known  as  a  yachtsman's  paradise  and 
site  of  a  multlmllUon  dollar  resort  Industry. 
This  "Cape  Cod  of  Wisconsin"  Is  threatened 
with  ruin  by  a  tide  of  pollution  which  Is 
moving  up  the  bay  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  mile  per  year.  The  pollution  comes 
from  rivers  such  as  the  Fox,  the  Peshtlgo, 
the  Oconto,  and  the  Menominee,  which  drain 
large  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Mich- 
igan. 

The  experience  In  I^ke  Erie.  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Green  Bay  has  convinced  many  ex- 
perts of  this  chilling  fact:  It  Is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  Great  Lakes — the  great- 
est single  source  of  fresh  water  In  the 
world — could  be  effectively  destroyed  by  pol- 
lution In  the  years  ahead.  If  this  were  to 
happen.  It  would  be  the  greatest  natural  re- 
source disaster  In  modern  history. 

That  Is  the  outline  of  this  new  American 
tragedy.  The  obvious  question  now  Is,  what 
can  be  done  about  It? 

First.  I  think  we  must  learn  what  a  com- 
plex and  widespread-problem  we  face  In  water 
pollution.  Like  crime,  like  death  on  the 
highway,  pollution  Is  a  social  problem  which 
extends  throughout  our  society.  There  Is  no 
slngl?  villain,  and  there  Is  no  simple  answer. 
It  must  be  attacked  for  what  it  is — a  sinister 
byproduct  of  the  prosperous,  urbanized.  In- 
dustrialized world  In  which  we  live. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  ride  off  In  pursuit 
of  just  one  villain — such  as  city  sewage,  or  in- 
dustrial waste,  or  detergents,  or  toilet  wastes 
from  boats;  this  Is  a  battle  which  must  be 
fought  with  skill  and  courage  on  many  differ- 
ent fronts.  Nor  should  we  be  fooled  by  the 
strategy  of  many  polluters,  who  argue.  In 
effect:  "The  pollution  which  we  cause  Is 
minor  compared  to  the  big,  nation-wide  prob- 
lem. Why  not  leave  us  alone  and  go  after 
the  big  offenders?"  Even  some  of  the  lesser 
offenders  in  the  pollution  crisis  could  ruin  us 
In  time. 
The  primary  sources  of  pollution  are  these : 
Municipal  sewage — Despite  heroic  efforts 
and  heavy  Investments  by  many  cities,  our 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  Some  cities  have  no  treat- 
ment at  all;  others  remove  only  part  of  the 
pollutants  found  In  sewage.  As  a  result,  the 
effluent  discharged  by  our  cities  today 
(treated  and  untreated)  Is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated  sewage  from  a  nation  of  seventy- 
five  million  people. 


Industrial  pollution  Is  roughly  twice  as  big 
a  problem  as  municipal  sewage.  Despite  tre- 
mendous Investments  In  research  and  treat- 
ment plant  construction  by  some  industries, 
the  overall  record  Is  terrible.  Some  Industries 
feel  they  cannot  remain  competitive  If  they 
spend  heavily  for  treatment  plants.  Com- 
munities and  states  are  reluctant  to  push 
them  too  far.  As  a  result,  Industrial  wastes 
(treated  and  untreated)  now  discharged  Into 
our  waters  are  presently  equal  to  the  un- 
treated sewage  of  a  nation  of  165  million 
people. 

Septic  tanks — Vast  sections  of  the  nation 
have  no  sewer  collection  or  treatment  sys- 
tem at  all.  In  such  areas,  underground 
septic  tanks,  often  poorly  made  and  under- 
sized, are  expected  to  distribute  wastes  Into 
the  soil.  They  overflow  into  natural  water- 
courses, they  leak  bacteria  and  detergents 
into  underground  wells,  and  they  are  de- 
stroying lakes  by  filling  them  with  nutrients 
that  foster  heavy  growths  of  algae. 

Ships  and  marine  terminals — In  selected 
areas,  the  discharge  of  toilet  wastes,  oil,  gar- 
bage, and  rubbish  from  ships  and  shoreline 
Installations  is  a  major  problem.  For  some 
reason,  this  form  of  pollution  is  widely  toler- 
ated and  enforcement  of  laws  forbidding  It 
is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Pesticides — The  terrifying  prospect  of 
spreading  poison  all  over  the  globe  confronts 
us.  We  now  use  more  than  700  million 
pounds  a  year  of  synthetic  pesticides  and 
agricultural  chemicals  of  45,000  varieties. 
This  volume  Is  expected  to  Increase  tenfold 
In  the  next  twenty  years.  Many  of  these 
poisons  persist  forever  In  the  environment, 
and  their  concentration  builds  up  geo- 
metrically as  they  progress  through  the  food 
chain  (water,  seaweed,  fish,  birds,  mam- 
mals). DDT  residue  has  been  discovered  in 
penguins  In  Antarctica,  In  reindeer  In  Alaska, 
in  seals,  and  in  fish  caught  in  remote  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  part  of  DDT  In 
one  billion  parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs 
In  eight  days. 

Slit — One  of  the  most  serious  pollutants 
all  over  the  world  is  the  dirt  which  washes 
into  our  waters  from  off  the  land.  This 
somewhat  natural  problem  Is  disastrously 
aggravated  by  contemporary  trends — wide- 
spread clearing  of  land  for  subdivisions  and 
shopping  centers;  construction  of  highways 
and  parking  lots  (which  cause  rapid  runoff) 
and  the  Intensive  development  of  lakeshores 
and  rlverbanks.  Controlling  surfac  runoff 
and  the  slltation  which  It  causes  is  compli- 
cated by  our  patchwork  of  political  bound- 
aries and  the  lack  of  coordinated  government 
planning. 

Detergents,  fertilizers,  and  other  chemi- 
cals  Some  of  these  commonly  used  sub- 
stances pass  through  even  good  waste 
treatment  systems  and  become  persistent 
pollutants.  Such  pollution  can  be  elimi- 
nated only  by  changing  the  composition  of 
such  substances,  regula'lng  their  use,  or  de- 
vising new  removal  techniques. 

Obviously,  any  nation-wide  problem  made 
up  of  so  many  elements  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  attack.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  rapidly  ac- 
celerating destruction  of  our  natural  re- 
sources Is  our  number  one  domestic  prob- 
lem, and  the  greatest  of  all  our  resource 
problems  Is  water  pollution.  If  we  are  to 
meet  this  pollution  threat,  If  we  are  to  save 
the  waters  of  America  and  preserve  this 
most  Indispensable  part  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment, we  must  make  the  war  on  pollu- 
tion a  high  priority  matter  at  every  level 
of  government — local,  state  and  Federal — 
and  we  must  Insist  that  private  indxistry  do 
likewise. 

Baffling  and  complicated  as  the  pollution 
problem  is.  It  Is  not  Insoluble.  There  Is  no 
reason  In  the  world  why  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation,  with  the  money  and  know-how 
to  shoot  man  to  the  moon,  cannot  prevent 
its  lakes  and  rivers  from  being  destroyed 
and  its  Ufe-glvlng  water  supplies  endan- 
gered. 


Just  as  there  is  no  single  cause  of  poUu- 
tlon.  so  is  there  no  single  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Consider  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
municipal  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes. 
Why  do  we  tolerate  a  situation  where  these 
two  sources  alone  pour  Into  our  waters  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  the  completely  un- 
treated sewage  of  a  nation  of  240  million 
persons? 

In  the  case  of  municipal  sewage,  It  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  lack  of  money:  aggravated 
In  some  cases  by  a  shocking  lack  of  public 
concern.  There  are  now  more  than  1300 
communities  which  have  sewer  systems  but 
discharge  their  wastes  into  the  waters  with- 
out any  treatment  at  all.  These  communi- 
ties have  a  population  of  more  than  eleven 
million  people.  How  such  a  condition  could 
exist  In  the  year  1966 — when  It  Is  generally 
illegal  to  throw  a  g\im  wrapper  out  of  a  car 
window — Is  Inconceivable. 

We  have  another  1300  communities — with 
almost  seventeen  million  population— which 
treat  their  wastes  but  In  a  completely  Inade- 
quate manner.  In  most  cases,  these  are 
communities  which  use  what  Is  known  as 
"primary"  treatment.  They  screen  their 
sewage  and  let  the  solids  settle  out.  but  they 
do  not  remove  dissolved  solids,  salts,  chem- 
icals, bacteria,  and  special  problems  such  as 
detergents.  Every  community  should  have 
what  Is  known  as  "secondary"  treatment, 
under  which  sewage — after  primary  treat- 
ment— Is  held  In  holding  tanks,  brought  Into 
contact  with  air  biologically  active  sludge,  so 
that  bacteria  have  a  chance  to  consiune  the 
pollutants. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers estimates  that  It  would  cost  $18  bil- 
lion to  provide  adequate  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  for  these  communities  which 
now  have  no  treatment  or  completely  inade- 
quate treatment. 

But  even  this  would  still  leave  us  with  a 
massive  municipal  pollution  problem.  Even 
good  secondary  treatment  removes  only 
eighty  per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
pollutants.  Chicago,  for  Instance,  with  a 
good  secondary  treatment  plant,  discharges 
treated  effiuent  which  Is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated,  raw  sewage  of  one  mlUlon  people. 
It  dumps  1,800  tons  of  solids  per  day  Into  the 
Illinois  waterway.  At  the  rate  the  pollution 
load  Is  increasing  It  Is  estimated  that  even 
if  all  communities  have  secondary  treatment 
plants  by  1980.  the  total  amount  of  pollu- 
tants reaching  watercoxurses  would  still  be 
the  same  as  today.  Obviously,  we  need  a 
massive  program  to  build  highly  effective 
city  sewage  treatment  plants. 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  local  property  taxes 
cannot  support  such  a  gigantic  Investment, 
and  that  if  we  wait  for  communities  to  do 
this  on  their  own.  It  will  never  be  done. 
Most  state  budgets  also  are  severely  strained, 
so  much  of  this  burden  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  government— if  we 
want  the  job  done  early  enough  to  be 
effective. 

The  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  sub- 
committee estimates  that  It  will  cost  $20  bil- 
lion to  provide  secondary  treatment  In  plants 
serving  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
more  advanced  treatment  in  plants  serving 
the  other  twenty  per  cent.  We  have  had  a 
Federal  program  to  assist  communities  in 
building  such  treatment  plants  for  the  past 
ten  years,  but  It  has  been  Inadequate.  It 
has  recently  been  greatly  Improved,  but  It  Is 
still  inadequate.  In  the  past  it  has  provided 
grants  of  up  to  thirty  per  cent  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds.     The  most  recent 

act the   Clean   Waters   Restoration   Act   of 

1966— authorizes  a  total  of  about  $3.6  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  ($150  mlUlon  In  1967, 
8450  million  In  1968,  $700  million  In  1969,  $1 
billion  in  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  In  1971) .  A 
community  can  get  a  grant  for  up  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  project,  provided  the 
state  pavs  twenty-five  per  cent  and  provided 
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water   quality   standards   have   be  m   estab- 
lished. 

New  York  needs  an  estimated  $  .7  billion 
for  new  sewage  plants.  The  new  liw  would 
give  It  a  total  of  only  $307  million.  Ohio 
needs  $1  billion  and  would  get  $18  0  million. 
WUconsin  needs  $286  million  and  ivould  get 
$75  million. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  Feder,  il  govern- 
ment paying  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
eliminating  municipal  pollution,  tten  Wash- 
ington must  provide  $10  billion- -not  $3.6 
billion — and  even  then  we  will  be  expecting 
our  hard  pressed  states  and  communities  to 
come  up  with  another  $10  billion 

Personally.  I  think  It  Is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  states  and  localities  to  assume  a 
burden  of  this  size.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
nation  can  sit  by  and  wait  while  lt>  commu- 
nities struggle  to  build  up  the  flnmclal  re- 
sources and  the  political  courage  :ieeded  to 
do  the  job.  I  think  we  should  gjet  sewage 
treatment  plants  built  the  way  wt  are  get- 
ting Interstate  highways  built — b^  offering 
ninety  per  cent  Federal  flnancinf .  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  woi  Id  estab- 
lish such  a  program. 

The  municipal  sewage  problem  (s  compli- 
cated by  another  problem — comblied  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  By  combining  storm 
water  and  human  wastes  in  one  fewer  sys- 
tem, many  cities  build  up  such  a  trjemendous 
load  during  rainstorms  that  thalr  sewage 
treatment  plants  cannot  handle  i  it.  They 
have  had  to  install  automatic  devices  which 
divert  the  combined  sewer  load  diSectly  Into 
lakes  or  streams  whenever  it  gett  above  a 
certain  level.  In  this  manner,  slxlfr-flve  bil- 
lion gallons  of  raw.  untreated  sewage  goes 
Into  our  lakes  and  rivers  each  yeal". 

Most  cities  are  separating  storm  |  and  sani- 
tary sewers  In  new  subdivisions,  bUt  the  task 
of  separating  the  sewers  in  the  oldfer  areas  Is 
a  staggering  one.  Complete  ieparation 
would  cost  an  estimated  $30  billion.  It 
would  cost  $160  per  resident  in  wishlngton, 
DC,  $215  in  Milwaukee.  $280  Ini  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  It  would  cost  Wisconsin  an 
eetlmated  $186  million.  Indiana  $4»6  million, 
Michigan  $970  million.  New  York  atod  Illinois 
about  $1.12  billion  each.  These]  are  only 
general  estimates  of  the  direct  cost*  and  they 
do  not  take  into  account  the  disruption  of 
traffic  and  the  local  economy  causpd  by  rip- 
ping up  miles  of  underground  sewers. 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  such  costs,  the 
Federal  government  has  underwritten  several 
research  projects  to  see  If  this  proplem  can- 
not be  met  In  some  other  way — thrtough  tem- 
porary underground  storage  of  sewer  over- 
flows, for  Instance,  or  by  buildiqg  smaller 
sanitary  sewer  pipes  inside  existing  storm 
sewers.  ' 

The  staggering  problem  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion Is  virtually  untouched  tod^y  by  our 
Federal  antl-pollutlon  programs,  evpn  though 
Industry  contributes  twice  as  much  pollution 
to  our  waters  as  do  munlclpalitljes.  If  we 
do  not  step  up  our  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction,  the  poUiitlon  effect 
of  industrial  wastes  alone  by  1970  will  be 
equal  to  the  untreated  raw  sewaga  from  our 
entire  population.  I 

Industries  are  widely  criticized  for  dump- 
ing wastes  into  our  waters,  and  thi  criticism 
Is  often  justified.  They  are  pr*6ured  by 
local,  state,  and  Federal  officials.  !  But  sMne 
industries  are  able  to  avoid  a  seripus  crack- 
down against  them  by  threatening  to  move. 
Most  Industries  argue — sometimes  effective- 
ly— that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
massive  investments  in  treatment  plants  if 
their  competitors — often  in  dlfferefct  parts  of 
the  country — are  not  forced  to  do  so. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
threat  of  enforcement  alone  is  ncfe  going  to 
solve  our  industrial  pollution  problem.  We 
must  provide  direct  financial  assistance  to 
see  to  It  that  the  plants  are  buUt.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  both  loans 
and  grants  of  up  to  fifty  per  cent  to  indus- 
tries whose  size  and  economic  clrc  umstances 


prevent  them  from  assuming  the  full  burden 
of  providing  their  own  facilities.  I  think 
such  assistance  should  be  carefully  limited 
and  should  be  for  a  short  i>eriod,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  avoid  it.  We  are  going  to 
pay  the  cost  of  industrial  pollution  In  one 
way  or  another — in  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured product,  in  taxes,  or  in  ruined  water 
resources. 

But  massive  construction  programs  alone 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  municipal  and 
industrial  pollution  problems.  We  need  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  Federally  sup- 
ported research  to  find  completely  new  an- 
swers. Our  whole  waste  disposal  system, 
from  the  household  toilet  to  the  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plant,  is  a  holdover  from 
another  era.  The  system  should  be  studied 
and  redesigned,  using  the  latest  scientific 
techniques,  and  fitted  Into  a  coordinated, 
nation-wide  system  of  waste  disposal.  Re- 
search grants  should  be  made  to  private  in- 
dustry and  universities  to  develop  new  meth- 
ods and  devices  to  refine,  use,  neutralize,  or 
destroy  pollutants.  We  should  compute 
what  our  present  waste  disposal  systems  are 
costing  us^lncluding  the  loss  In  natural  re- 
sources destroyed — and  what  alternative  sys- 
tems would  cost. 

Compared  with  municipal  and  industrial 
pollution,  the  other  pollution  problems  I 
have  mentioned  are  statistically  small.  For 
that  reason,  they  are  often  ignored.  But  we 
cannot  safely  do  that.  Even  if  we  managed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial pollution,  the  other  sources  could  do 
fatal  damage  to  our  environment. 

Septic  tanks  must  be  controlled  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  and  in  many  areas  I 
think  we  must  forbid  new  installations  and 
work  to  replace  existing  ones  with  sewer  sys- 
tems. For  instance,  once  an  Inland  lake  is 
ringed  with  cottages  with  septic  tanks,  it  is 
doomed.  Septic  tanks  must  drain  some- 
where and  in  most  lakeshore  settings  the 
natural  drainage  flow  Is  into  the  lake.  At 
the  very  least,  this  drainage  will  fertilize 
the  lake,  cause  the  rapid  growth  of  algae, 
and  turn  the  lake  Into  a  murky,  foul  smell- 
ing mess. 

Ship  pollution  Is  certainly  serious  enough 
to  justify  Federal  action,  even  though  such 
suggestions  cause  howls  of  protest  from  those 
who  insist  it  "isn't  practical."  Why  Is  It 
practical  to  Install  retention  facilities  on 
buses,  house  trailers,  and  aircraft  but  not  on 
boats  and  ships?  Obviously,  we  are  willing 
to  allow  wastes  to  be  dumped  Into  our  water 
supplies  which  we  would  never  tolerate  being 
dumped  onto  the  land.  We  need  Federal  laws 
to  require  suitable  facilities  on  all  vessels 
using  our  navigable  waters,  and  we  need  a 
better  enforcement  system  to  crack  down  on 
such  disgraceful  practices  as  dumping  oil 
and  pumping  out  oily  ballast  tanks  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  our  rivers. 

The  siltatlon  problem  can  be  controlled 
only  through  strict  zoning  and  land  use  con- 
trols. We  have  got  to  prevent  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  our  shorelines  If  we  are  to 
save  our  waters.  Once  a  large  portion  of 
the  natural  vegetative  cover  is  destroyed,  the 
water  resource  is  in  danger.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  government  should  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  those  willing  to  carry 
out  soil  conservation  practices  along  our 
lakes  and  streams  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
be  meaningful. 

Pesticides,  detergents,  and  exotic  new 
chemicals  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 
New  treatment  systems  may  offer  some  hope 
for  removing  these  substances,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  controlled  directly.  Those 
which  cannot  be  removed  safely  In  normal 
treatment  processes,  and  those  which  have 
chemical  structures  which  cause  them  to 
persist  in  our  environment  and  to  threaten 
fish,  wildlife,  and  human  health,  should  be 
banned  or  their  use  strictly  regulated. 

In  speeches  In  some  twenty-three  states 
in  the  past  fotir  years,  I  have  called  for  an 


emergency,  crash  program  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution. I  have  offered  my  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  conquering  water  pollution  as  $50 
to  $100  billion  over  the  next  decade.  It  now 
appears  I  may  have  been  conservative.  The 
Public  Health  Service  now  estimates  that  It 
will  cost  some  $20  billion  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Lakes  alone,  and  the  total  national 
cost  Is  now  estimated  at  $100  billion. 

But  everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have  found 
the  public  willing  to  pay  this  cost  to  save 
their  waters.  In  fact,  I  think  the  public  is 
far  ahead  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  officials 
in  facing  up  to  this  crisis.  I  think  that 
citizens  in  most  communities  would  support 
a  sharp  crackdown  on  local  pKDlluters  of  every 
variety.  I  think  they  want  their  states  to 
establish  high  water  quality  standards,  and 
then  enforce  them.  I  think  they  can  be 
shown  the  need  for  bold  regional  action  to 
deal  with  those  vast  Interstate  pollution 
problems  (such  as  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  Lakes)  which  obviously  are  too 
big  for  any  community  or  any  state  to 
handle. 

And  I  think  that  the  citizens  of  America 
now  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  the 
major  river  networks  of  the  nation,  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  slow  ruination  of  our  treasured  in- 
land lakes  and  trout  streams  is  a  calamity 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  deserve 
the  urgent  attention  of  all  citizens  and 
prompt  action  by  the  national  government. 


HISTORIAN     CXDMMAGER'S     SOUND 
COUNSEL 

Mr,  GRUENING,  Mr,  President, 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  one  of  the  great 
American  historians  of  our  time,  gave 
some  pertinent  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yester- 
day. I  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every 
American.  The  New  York  Times  this 
morning  printed  excerpts  from  It.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  every 
American  administration  keep  in  mind 
this  wise  counsel  of  Professor  Com- 
mager: 

It  is  not  our  duty  to  keep  peace  throughout 
the  globe,  to  put  down  aggression  wherever 
It  starts  up,  to  stop  the  advance  of  com- 
munism or  other  Isms  which  we  may  not 
approve  of.  It  Is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  settle  disputes,  to  discourage  ag- 
gression, and  If  that  organization  is  not 
strong  enough  to  do  the  job  we  should  per- 
haps bend  our  major  energies  to  giving  her 
the  necessary  authority  and  the  tools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  "Ex- 
cerpts Prom  Commager  Foreign  Policy 
Statement  to  Senate  Hearing"  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1967] 

ExcTRPTS   From   Commager  Foreign   Polict 

Statement  to   Senate  Hearing 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 

Washington,  Feb.  20. — Following  are  ex- 
cerpts /rom  the  text  of  a  statement  made  to- 
day by  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

First  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  this 
matter  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power — perhaps  more  particularly  about  the 
United  States  as  an  Asian  power — which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  of  late. 

The  word  "power"  is  an  awkward  and  even 
a  dangerous  one,  for  it  is  used  In  two  ways 
and  It  Is  almost  fatally  easy  to  confuse  the 
two  uses.  It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  Immense  power  anywhers  on  tb*  globe 
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it  decides  to  use  It.  But  It  Is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  a 
world  Power — that  is  spelled,  you  will  note 
with  a  capital  P — nor  does  it  follow  that  we 
should  wish  to  be  such  a  power. 

If  you  have  the  strength,  and  do  not  care 
overmuch  about  consequences,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  exercise  power,  but  to  be  a  power 
Is  a  very  different  thing,  and  It  Is  a  very 
difficult  thing.  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  Is  prepared  to  be  a  power  everywhere — 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  In  Europe,  In 
Asia — nor  do  I  think  we  should  wish  to 
exercise  power  everywhere. 

limitations  rooNO 
There  have  been,  in  the  long  course  of  his- 
tory, many  nations  that  regarded  themselves, 
and  always  with  some  justification,  as  world 
powers,  but  there  has  never  been  a  nation 
that  could,  in  fact,  exercise  power  every- 
where on  the  globe.  .  .  . 

Except  perhaps  in  time  of  war — and  even 
here  sensible  statements  Impose  limits  on 
themselves — nations  find  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  power.  We 
have  for  years  been  alarmed  at  the  power 
of  Soviet  Russia,  but  for  all  her  Immense 
power  she  cannot  impKJse  her  will  on  Yugo- 
slavia; she  cannot  even  Impose  her  will  on 
tiny  Albania,  which  persistently  snubs  her 
and  defies  her. 

We  ourselves  have  almost  limitless  power, 
but  in  Santo  Domingo  we  paid  a  high  price 
for  our  self-indulgence. 

Of  all  limitations  on  power  in  foreign  re- 
lations, the  most  effective — I  confine  myself 
here  to  modern  history — appears  to  be  those 
rooted  In  nationalism. 

All  the  might  of  Britain  was  Insufficient 
to  Impose  British  will  on  Ireland  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centiiries;  all  of  the  might  of 
Austria  cotUd  not  subdue  the  state  of  north- 
ern Italy  to  her  will  In  the  19th  century; 
and  In  our  own  day  France  discovered  that 
she  could  not  have  her  way  with  any  of  her 
provinces  In  North  Africa,  and  withdrew 
from  them — without  loss  of  face,  I  may  add. 
We  have  ourselves  found  it  advisable  to  come 
to  terms  with  little  Panama  these  last  years. 

AMERICAN   BELIEF   CITED 

Because  governments  must  of  necessity 
use  pKJwer,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
capable  of  using  It  everywhere,  or  using  it 
absolutely.  Our  whole  history,  and  our 
political  philosophy.  Is  a  monument  to  the 
belief  that  power  Is  limited,  and  that  power 
should  be  limited.  That  Is,  In  a  sense,  what 
the  Revolution  Itself  was  about — a  repudia- 
tion of  the  British  claim,  set  forth  In  the 
Declaratory  Act,  that  Parliament  had  the 
right  "to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of 
America  In  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  American  position  was,  quite  simply, 
that  no  government  had  all  power.  That  Is 
part  of  the  meaning  of  our  written  constitu- 
tions— dociunents  which  enumerate  with 
greatest  care  the  powers  which  governments 
may  exercise.  That  Is  at  the  heart  of  ovir 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances — 
the  determination  to  limit  the  authority  and 
the  power  of  government. 

That  Is  what  the  Bills  of  Rights,  state  and 
Federal,  are  about — limitations  on  govern- 
ment. 

And  as  Americans  have  required,  and  pro- 
vided, restraint  on  the  domestic  scene,  so 
they  are  pledged  to  restraint  In  the  inter- 
national arena.  Almost  all  of  our  traditions 
here  emphasize  limitations  on  power.  The 
first  major  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  was  set  forth  by  no  other  than  Wash- 
ington m  the  neutrality  proclamation  which 
announced  that  we  were  not  required  to 
take  sides  In  European  wars  nor  to  enter 
conflicts  not  of  our  own  choosing. 

SURPRISED   BY   POWER 

The  second  and  more  fundamental  princi- 
ple was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  was  like- 
wise a  policy  of  restraint:   Europe  was  to 


stay  out  of  the  affairs  of  these  Western  conti- 
nents, and  we  would.  In  turn,  stay  out  of  the 
"Internal  affairs"  of  Europe.  Our  third 
major  foreign  policy,  the  Open  Door,  was 
likewise  designed  as  a  restraint,  primarily  on 
European  powers  looking  hungrily  at  China, 
but  by  implication  on  ourselves  as  well. 

In  the  great  watershed  of  the  nineties  we 
did  find  ourselves,  somewhat  to  our  own  sur- 
prise, a  world  power.  We  waged  a  war  with 
Spain  that  nobody  much  wanted,  and  in  a 
fit  of  absent-mindedness  acquired  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  We 
fought  a  three-year  war  with  the  Filipinos 
which  everyone  has  pretty  well  forgotten. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  repudiated  Imperial- 
ism. 

We  were  not  ready  to  govern  Cuba  and  very 
sensibly  gave  the  island  back  to  the  Cubans. 
We  did  a  good  Job  In  the  Philippines  but 
were  eager  to  get  out.  and  did  so.  We  in- 
corporated Hawaii  Into  the  Union  and  Puerto 
Rico  into  the  political  system,  and  we  go  be- 
fore the  world  with  clean  hands,  as  It  were. 

We  do  not  have  "colonies."  The  fact  Is 
that  we  are  not  very  good  at  the  "dominion 
over  palm  and  pine"  sort  of  thing,  and  avoid 
It  almost  by  instinct.  And  a  very  good  in- 
stinct it  is. 

After  1914  we  were  Inextricably  Involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe — and  beyond.  But 
it  was  President  Wilson  who  called  for  "peace 
without  victory" — something  to  remember 
now.  When  we  had  helped  win  the  first 
World  War  we  did  not  use  victory  as  a  basis 
for  power  either  In  the  Old  World  or  In  Asia. 
Indeed,  we  withdrew  far  too  hastUy  from  our 
obligations  and  allowed  the  League  of  Nations 
to  sicken  and  decay. 

CLOSE    TO    TOTAL    POWER 

Although  we  used  something  like  total 
power  In  the  second  World  War,  once  victory 
had  been  achieved  we  contented  ourselves 
with  trying  to  put  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  war-torn  world  together  again.  We  used 
aid,  we  used  Influence,  we  used  military 
power,  but  we  did  not  use  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  nor  did  we  in 
tact  attempt  to  order  the  affairs  of  Asia. 

It  has  remained  for  the  statesmen  of  this 
decade  to  insist  that  we  are  an  Asian  power, 
and  have  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  for 
Asia  that  we  have  for  Western  Europe. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources, material.  Intellecual,  or  moral,  to  be 
at  once  an  American  power,  a  European 
power,  and  an  Asian  power.  Justice  Holmes 
used  to  say  that  the  first  lesson  a  Judge  had 
to  learn  was  that  he  was  not  God.  It  Is  a 
lesson  every  man  has  to  learn  and  a  lesson 
every  nation  has  to  learn.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  ovir  duty  to  keep  peace  through- 
out the  globe,  to  put  down  aggression  where- 
ever  it  starts  up,  to  stop  the  advance  of  Com- 
munism or  other  isms  which  we  may  not 
approve  of.  It  Is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
settle  disputes,  to  discourage  aggression,  and 
If  that  organization  Is  not  strong  enough  to 
do  the  job  we  should  perhaps  bend  our  ma- 
jor energies  to  giving  her  the  necessary  au- 
thority and  the  tools. 

One  explanation  of  our  obsession  with 
Communism  and  more  particularly,  now. 
with  "Communist  aggression"  in  Asia  Is  to  be 
found,  I  think,  in  a  deep  and  persistent  trait 
of  the  American  mind:  the  belief  In  Old 
World  corruption  and  New  World  Innocence. 
The  men  who  won  the  Independence  of 
America  from  the  mother  country  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Old  World  was  abandoned 
to  tyranny,  misery  ignorance,  injustice  and 
vice  and  the  New  World  was  innocent  of  these 
sins  .  .  . 

The  notion  of  an  International  Communist 
conspiracy,  which  a  good  many  Americans 
still  cling  to,  fits  neatly  Into  this  shibboleth 
of  Old  World  vrtckedness  and  New  World 
virtue.  And  so,  too,  our  habit  of  throwing 
a  mantle  of  mortality  over  our  own  wars. 
We  do  tend,  perhaps  more  than  other  nations. 


to  transform  our  wars  into  crusades.  The 
Mexican  War  was  part  of  manifest  destiny. 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  a  crusade  to 
free  Cuba  from  Spanish  tyranny.  The  First 
World  War  was  a  crusade  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  The  Second  World  War 
did  indeed  have  moral  purposes,  more  clearly, 
I  think,  than  almost  any  war  of  modern 
times. 

Our  current  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is 
cast,  increasingly.  Into  a  moral  mold;  It  Is, 
quite  simply,  a  war  to  halt  Communist 
aggression.  .  .  . 

Closely  associated  with  the  notion  of  New 
World  virtue  Is  the  somewhat  more  activist 
notion  of  New  World  mission.  This,  too,  is 
a  familiar  theme :  Providence,  or  history,  has 
put  a  special  respKJnslbility  on  the  American 
people  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  equality  to 
other  peoples  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    AMERICAN 
ALLIGATOR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  concerning  the  plight 
of  the  American  alligator  was  published 
In  the  Miami  News  on  January  23. 

Chief  Editorial  Writer  Jack  Kassewitz 
has  further  detailed  the  story  of  the  alli- 
gator and  the  fight  now  underway  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  this  rare 
form  of  wildlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dragons  in  Distress 
(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 

The  silence  of  the  Everglades  Is  punctured 
by  the  rumbling  song  of  a  reptile  200  million 
years  old,  but  with  a  frequency  which  lessens 
each  passing  evening,  no  thanks  to  the  ille- 
gal hunters. 

Dr.  Archie  Carr,  one  of  this  state's  out- 
standing biologists — certainly  the  best 
known — has  an  excellent  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  National  Geographic  on  the 
plight  of  the  alligator.  Dr.  Carr  says  poach- 
ers and  land  developers  are  slowly  but  surely 
erasing  the  big  'gator  from  this  region. 

SOLD    IN    MIAMI 

Prime  alligator  hides  are  selling  for  $6  per 
foot,  and  Dr.  Carr  estimates  that  the  skins 
bring  as  much  as  $1  million  a  year  in  illegal 
Miami  markets.  At  the  turn  of  the  cent\iry, 
poachers  made  their  way  In  small  boats  or 
risked  snake  bites  by  wading  Into  the  'Glades. 
Today,  says  Dr.  Carr,  hunters  cruise  In  air- 
boats  and  glades  buggies  whUe  pilots  in  low- 
fiying  airplanes  radio  location  of  'gator  holes. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  rangers  in  Everglades 
National  Park,  many  alligators  are  being  lost 
there.  Dr.  Carr  says  poachers  In  motor  boats 
work  their  way  across  the  park  boundaries  by 
night,  shoot  or  hook  the  'gators,  skin  them 
on  the  spot  and  stuff  the  carcasses  down 
the  dens.  If  park  rangers  do  catch  up  with 
the  boat,  the  poachers  dump  the  weighted 
hides  overboard  into  the  marshes. 

Dr.  Carr  points  out  that  the  alligator  and 
its  relatives — the  crocodiles,  the  tropical 
American  caymans,  and  the  Old  World 
gavlals — are  the  only  surviving  members  of 
the  Ruling  Reptiles,  the  main  stem  of  the 
reptile  tree  that  produced  the  dinosaurs  and 
the  flying  ptersaurs.  "Although  wild  alli- 
gators serve  as  saviors  to  the  swamp  popula- 
tion, they  themselves  are  becoming  alarm- 
ingly few." 

The  State  Audubon  Society  Is  imploring 
nature  lovers  not  to  purchase  alligator  hide 
purses,  wallets,  shoes,  belts  and  other  Items. 
Eventually  they  hope  to  get  Federal  action 
In  Congress  to  outlaw  Interstate  movement 
of   alligator   hides   or   products   made    from 
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them.     This,  say  the  conservationists,  will 
make  hunting  unprofitable. 

CHANGE    FASHION 

Dr.  Carr  has  his  own  Idea  about 
the  alligator.    He  thinks  a  changi 
Is  the  answer.    "At  the  turn  of 
our    beautUul    fllmy-plumaged 
brought  close  to  extinction  by  plu^< 
Then,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  c 
the    National    Audubon    Society, 
groups  began  to  urge  measiu"es 
birds.     By  1910  the  wearing  of  ^1 
virtually  stopped.     In  1918,  mere 
of   the   feathers    became   a   federal 
Plume  hunting  stopped. ■' 

We  can   hear  those   'gators 
thanks  to  Dr.  Carr  now. 
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CAN  CASTRO  START  AiNEW 
VIETNAM? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President, J  while  our 
attention  is  focused  upon  tne  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  prone  to  faU  into  the 
trap  of  suspecting  that  other  pfirts  of  the 
world  are  tranquil,  that  in  oth*  areas  we 
do  not  face  the  same  kind  of  challenge 
which  American  soldiers  are  physically 
resisting  in  Southeast  Asia.        j 

This  is  not  the  case.  In  fact]  the  Com- 
munists are  more  active  than  euer  before 
in  fomenting  terrorism,  violence,  and 
disorder  throughout  the  undeijdeveloped 
world,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 

Last  January,  under  Russiarj  sponsor- 
ship, the  Tricontinental  Conference  was 
held  in  Havana.  It  brought!  together 
some  600  Communist  delegate?  and  ob- 
servers from  82  countries.  One  of  the 
salient  results  of  this  meeting  was  the 
formation  of  the  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization,  the  sole  objective 
of  which  is  to  spread  disorder  tl^roughout 
Latin  America. 

While  we  are  lulled  into  believing  that 
the  threat  of  Communist  subvei  sion  from 
Cuba  is  small,  the  nations  of  La  ;in  Amer- 
ica are  engaged  in  a  virtual  )attie  for 
their  existence.  In  Colombia,  l  or  exam- 
ple. President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo 
stated: 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  foreign  countiy  is  inter- 
vening In  Colombia's  internal  alTalrs.  touch- 
ing off  guerrilla  wars. 

The  Vice  President  of  Guater  lala,  Cle- 
mente  Maroquin,  wrote  in  his  newspaper, 
La  Hora : 


It  looks  as  though  Guatemala 
next   American   nation   to   fall   tc 
At    the    rate    things    are    going, 
points  to  this  eventuality  .  .  .  Da 
the    Communists    advance    on 
victorious  armed  attacks  by  the 
and  greatly  increased  harangues  b] 
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In  an  imporant  article  In  thp  current 
issue  of  the  National  Review,  P^ul  Bethel 
describes  the  situation  being  i  faced  In 
country  after  country  in  Latin  [America. 
He  provides  this  description  of  |events  in 
Caracas :  l 

Believing  that  the  Cuban  ^supported 
OCLAE  was  behind  the  assassliiation  at- 
tempts. President  Leonl  sent  troops  Into  the 
University  of  Caracas  where,  on  December 
14,  they  uncovered  an  arsenal  ol  weapons. 
Including  19  light  machine  gans,  vast 
amounts  of  hand  grenades,  and  an  unspeci- 
fied amount  of  small  anns  and  ammunition. 
As  a  result  of  Cuban  expKirted  terrarism,  the 
administration  of  President  Leonl  has  called 
on  the  O.A.S.  to  do  something  about  the  sub- 
versive machinery  installed  In  C  Jba,  well- 


financed  by  outside  powers,  and  demanded 
a  "sincere  and  honest  examination  of  the 
policy  followed  by  the  O.A.S.  in  the  Cuban 
case. 

Mr.  Bethel  describes  the  aid  given  to 
such  terrorist  activities  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  quotes  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor to  Havana.  Alexander  Alekseyev,  who 
asserted  that  the  Russians  would  con- 
tinue to  support  liberation  movements. 
Soviet  Russia,  he  said,  believed  in  the 
"firm  solidarity  of  all  the  revolutionary 
liberation  forces  in  the  world." 

Aie  we  sufficiently  aware  of  the  threat 
to  Latin  America?  Mr.  Bethel  thinks 
not.    He  warns: 

Either  we  must  take  measures  adequate 
to  the  task  of  eradicating  the  Soviet  base 
in  the  Caribbean,  or  we  must  face  another 
Vietnam  in  the  towering  Andes  and  the 
jungle  heartland  of  Latin  America,  one  that 
will  make  the  present  conflict  in  Asia  seem 
Insignificant  by  comparison. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  goals  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  changed,  should 
read  Mr.  Bethel's  article  with  great 
care. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  with  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Can  Castro  Start  a  New  Vietnam? 
(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

Bureaucracy  often  has  about  It  a  frozen 
character  that  renders  it  unresponsive  to 
change  and  incapable  of  meeting  new  chal. 
lenges.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  State  Department's  attitude  toward 
Cuba  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  When 
a  Washington  reporter  asks  about  U.S.  policy 
in  this  area,  he  Is  given  a  speech  delivered 
back  in  April  1964  by  then  Under  Secretary 
cf  State  George  W.  Ball,  a  speech  dusted 
off  and  Issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Ball's  dis- 
course, done  up  In  a  bright  red,  22-page 
package,  U.S.  Policy  Toward  Cuba,  does  not 
of  course  deal  with  developments  in  Cuba 
and  the  balance  of  Latin  America  over  the 
past  two-and-one-hair  years,  nor  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  update  it.  Yet,  it 
stands  as  the  definitive  word  on  U.S.  policy. 

The  existence  of  a  Soviet  base  in  Cuba 
is  not.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  military  threat  to  the  United  States. 
More  surprising  fiU.  the  State  Department 
Insists  that  Cuba  is  not  a  direct  military 
threat  to  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America.  As  the  Ball  pamphlet  states: 
"Cuba  does  not  possess  air-  and  sea-lift 
sufficient  to  permit  it  to  take  offensive  ac- 
tion against  Its  neighbors."  In  almost  ho- 
hum  fashion,  the  paper  adds:  "In  any  event, 
we  maintain  overwhelming  military  forces 
in  the  area  to  prevent  Cuba  from  attacking 
other  American  Republics." 

Other  passages  in  the  pamphlet  reveal  the 
philosophy  behind  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba 
and  Latin  America.  Admitting  that  Cuba 
does  present  a  problem  of  subversion,  the 
pamphlet  reads:  "Vulnerability  is  greatest 
where  social  injustice  Is  widely  prevalent, 
where  anachronistic  societies  remain  domi- 
nated by  small  elites — tight  little  oligarchies 
that  control  the  bulk  of  the  productive 
wealth."  The  enemy,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  would  seem,  is  not  a  predatory 
Cuba,  but  Latin  American  goverrunents 
which  fail  to  provide  for  their  own  people. 

The  social  worker  mentality  now  directing 
our  policies  In  Latin  America  is  further  re- 
vealed by  other  p>as5ages  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment document:  "In  the  long  run,  Latin 
America  will  be  rendered  immune  to  Com- 
munist Infection  only  by  an  amelioration  of 


conditions — pwlltlcaJ,  economic,  and  social, 
in  which  subversion  flourishes  .  .  .  until 
such  a  transformation  is  accomplished,  Latin 
America  will  remain  a  fertile  seedbed  for 
Coirununist  subversion." 

The  shocking  truth  is  that  U.S.  policy  Is 
based  on  a  proposition  that  is  not  believed 
by  sophisticated  Marxists  anywhere  in  the 
world — namely  that  pKXJr  economic  condi- 
tions are  a  precondition  to  Communist  ad- 
vances. One  would  have  thought  that  this 
idea  had  been  laid  to  rest  when,  on  July  26th, 
1966,  no  less  an  authority  than  Fidel  Castro, 
in  recalling  Cuba's  excellent  economic  con- 
dltlons  at  the  time  he  came  to  power,  said: 
"Well,  if  this  concept  [p>oor  economic  con- 
ditions! had  been  applied  to  this  nation,  a 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place. 
Never!" 

TRICONTINENTAL    SUBVERSION 

However,  that  may  be.  there  is  not  much 
question  that  Russian-Cuban  subversion  is 
proceeding  at  a  jet-propelled  pyace.  The 
Tricontinental  Conference,  held  In  Havana 
last  January  under  Russian  sj>onsorshlp, 
brought  together  some  600  Communist  dele- 
gates and  observers  from  82  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  When  the 
delegates  decamp>ed  after  two  solid  weeks  of 
propaganda  and  planning,  they  left  in  their 
wake  an  efficient  organization  to  expand 
Vietnam-type  wars  into  a  global  war  of 
subversion. 

Of  the  several  organizations  to  come  out  of 
the  Tricontinental  Conference,  the  most 
vigorous  Is  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  (LASO).  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Russian 
masters  have  been  at  the  business  of  sub- 
verting Latin  America  for  years.  Thus,  when 
the  Communist  delegates  convened  in  Hava- 
na last  January,  Cuba  was  able  to  show 
them  a  well-developed  apparatus  of  subver- 
sion, backed  by  43  guerrilla  training  camps, 
already  active  and  successful.  That  appa- 
ratus has  since  been  refined  and  fashioned 
into  a  deadly  Instrument  by  which  terrorism 
and  subversion  have  advanced  in  this  hemi- 
sphere at  a  terrifying  rate. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  LASO  Is  the 
Latin  American  Continental  Students  Orga- 
nization (OCLAE).  To  date  the  Cubans  have 
been  able  to  corral  student  groups  in  seven 
Latin  America  countries — the  Federation  of 
University  Centers  In  Venezuela,  the  Domini- 
can Students  Federation,  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Students  of  Guadalupe,  the  Pana- 
manian Students  Federation,  the  Pro-Inde- 
pendence Student  Federation  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  University  Students  Federation  of  Uru- 
guay, and  the  National  University  Federation 
of  Colombia.  All  receive  money,  arms,  and 
direction  through  LASO  in  Havana.  Cuba 
also  trains  student  miUtants  at  its  Revolu- 
tionary Education  School  In  San  Francisco 
de  Paula,  near  Havana. 

The  role  of  the  OCLAE  was  outlined  in 
Havana  last  July.  There,  Cuban  Minister  of 
Education  Jose  Llauusa  told  his  Communist 
charges  that  Latin  American  students  would 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  revolution,  adding 
that  they  would  "smash  the  showrooms  of 
Latin  America  and  put  revolutionary  govern- 
ments in  power."  Success  in  Latin  America 
most  assuredly  will  be  followed  by  similar 
student  uprisings  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
even  In  the  United  States. 

Today  LASO,  and  Its  student  arm,  OCLAE, 
Is  so  effective  as  to  constitute  the  most  po- 
tent weapon  in  the  Communist  arsenal.  It 
has  rocked  governments  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Bogota  through  blackmail,  agitation  and 
assault.  The  Dominican  Students  Federation 
demonstrated  its  power  by  forcing  the  expul- 
sion of  150  professors,  taking  control  of  the 
faculty,  and  turning  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  into  an  armed  Communist  camp. 
Relatively  quiet  since  Joaquin  Balaguer 
swamped  Juan  Bosch  In  the  elections  for 
President  last  June  1,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public   Is    again    threatened    by    civil    war. 
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President  Balaguer  said  on  December  6  that 
Communist  propaganda  Is  pouring  Into  the 
country,  "some  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  He  added 
that  "Communists  and  extreme  leftists  have 
been  visiting  the  'constitutionalists'  (those 
who  headed  the  revolt  In  April  1965),  asking 
them  to  take  over  their  old  p>osts  in  the  city" 
for  a  renewal  of  urban  violence  to  force  Bala- 
guer out  of  ofiBce.  The  tense  situation  is  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  broadcasts  from  Havana 
urging  the  Communists  and  "constitutional- 
ists" again  to  Join  forces  and  "defeat  the 
servants  of  imperialism." 

In  Colombia,  urban  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
assaults  in  the  rural  areas  have  forced  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  to  make  three 
impassioned  addresses  to  the  nation  since 
taking  office  In  August.  Pointing  out  that 
terrorism  is  "planned  precisely  to  cause 
trouble  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
easiness throughout  the  country,"  President 
Lleras  revealed  that  "the  stepping  up  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  called  for  openly  through  the 
microphones  of  Castrolte  radio  stations." 
Referring  to  Cuba  and  indirectly  addressing 
himself  to  Washington,  he  said:  "It  is  a  fact 
that  a  foreign  country  is  intervening  in 
Colombia's  internal-affairs,  touching  off  guer- 
rilla wars."  He  added:  "Agitators  are  pro- 
moting student  strikes — professional  agita- 
tors— turning  those  strikes  into  pretexts  and 
tools  of  violence  .  .  .  they  attempt  to  pass  off 
kidnapings,  the  stoning  of  shops,  the  burn- 
ing of  cars,  as  mere  Innocent  acts  of  students 
which  they  claim  cannot  be  classified  as 
crimes."  "They  are  crimes,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President  of  Colombia,  and  he  sketched 
their  dimensions:  "During  the  first  two  days 
of  the  Antioqula  University  strike,  the  dam- 
age amounted  to  500,000  pesos." 

Last  October,  President  Lleras  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  were  set  up>on  by  trained  student 
agitators  as  they  entered  the  University  of 
Bogota  to  Inaugurate  the  Veterinary  Science 
Laboratory.  (Much  of  the  funds  which  made 
the  construction  of  the  laboratory  possible 
came  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.) 
Other  acts  of  violence  involving  student  mili- 
tants caused  Colombia's  President  to  cry  out 
to  the  nation:  "Are  we  to  permit  rebellion  to 
be  openly  advocated;  are  we  to  permit  troops 
to  be  killed  In  ambush?"  He  spoke  of  Com- 
munist assaults  against  interior  towns  and 
villages  In  these  terms:  "I  visited  a  military 
hospital  where  fourteen  dead  and  wounded 
peasants,  serving  their  compulsory  military 
service,  were  taken,  following  ambush.  They 
were  even  younger  than  university  students 
who,  by  reason  of  attending  the  university, 
are  exempt  from  military  service." 

President  Lleras  reminded  his  listeners 
that  the  Communist  terrorists  can  destroy 
faster  than  a  free  society  can  build.  He  said : 
"The  country  wants  order,  work,  and  prog- 
ress, the  constructive  implementation  of  the 
national  transformation  programs  ...  we 
need  foreign  Investments  .  .  .  but  it  Is  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  that  extremists,  di- 
rected from  abroad,  are  bent  on  destruction." 
Cuban-exported  terrorism  has  caused  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  capital  from  Colombia,  forc- 
ing the  government  to  apply  restrictions 
against  the  transfer  of  money  out  of  the 
country. 

In  the  very  midst  of  President  Lleras's  de- 
nunciations of  Cuban  subversion.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Colombia  Reynold  E.  Carlson 
permitted  himself  a  political  observation 
which  is  quite  In  keeping  with  stated  U.S. 
policy  regarding  Cuba.  An  interview  pub- 
lished In  the  newspaper  El  Espectador  quoted 
him  as  saying  that  present  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States  "are  now 
based  on  the  Interchange  of  weather  reports 
on  hurricanes."  He  added,  however,  that 
"those  relations  can  Improve.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  patience."  The  newspaper  El  Siglo  quoted 
Ambassador  Carlson  on  Cuba  as  follows :  "To 
consider  Cuba  as  'a  danger  to  democracy"  Is 
now  'slightly  archaic'    The  position  of  the 


two    countries    Is    now    changing    little    by 
Uttle." 

Guatemala  has  raised  warning  flags  over 
that  guerrilla-infested  country.  When 
liberal  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro  was  In- 
stalled as  President  last  July,  he  immediately 
declared  an  amnesty  for  Guatemalan  guer- 
rillas. By  November,  however,  he  was 
forced  to  declare  martial  law  for  a  thirty-day 
period  and  obliged  to  extend  it  another  thirty 
days  when  the  guerrillas  struck  at  mountain 
villages  and  in  Guatemala  City  in  mounting 
waves  of  terrorism.  The  climate  of  "unrest 
and  uneasiness"  which  the  Colombian  Presi- 
dent says  the  guerrillas  are  trying  to  create 
in  his  country  has  already  been  achieved  in 
Guatemala,  according  to  Guatemala's  Vice 
President.  Vice  President  Clemente  Marro- 
quln  wrote  In  his  newspaper,  La  Hora,  on 
November  2:  "It  looks  as  though  Guatemala 
will  be  the  next  American  nation  to  fall  to 
Marxism.  At  the  rate  things  are  going,"  he 
continued,  "everything  points  to  this  even- 
tuality. .  .  .  Day  after  day  the  Communists 
advance  on  two  fronts:  victorious  armed  at- 
tacks by  the  guerrillas,  and  greatly  increased 
harangues  by  agitators.  But  over  and  above 
these  two  alarming  facts  there  is  even  a  more 
serious  situation,  and  that  is  the  panic  which 
is  taking  hold  of  the  p>eople." 

Vice  President  Marroquln  wrote  his  article 
of  warning  as  21  clashes  erupted  between 
the  police  and  army  units  and  guerrilla 
bands.  Student  militants  were  involved  in 
all  but  three.  In  the  Innocent  guise  of  stu- 
dents. Communist  youths  have  been  particu- 
larly successful  In  gaining  entrance  to  gov- 
ernment offices  and  public  buildings.  A 
four-man  group  seized  control  of  the  Nuevo 
Mundo  radio  station  In  Guatemala  City  long 
enough  to  broadcast  messages  on  behalf  of 
the  Castrolte  Armed  Rebel  Force  ( FAR ) , 
headed  by  guerrilla  chieftain  Cesar  Montes. 
Marroquln  wrote  of  such  activities:  "The 
guerrillas  can  act  night  or  day  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  persecution.  .  .  .  The  fall  of 
Guatemala  could  take  place  in  a  few  hours 
or  even  minutes.  Once  the  capital  is  in  a 
state  of  panic,  everything  will  inevitably  de- 
teriorate into  a  government  comp>osed  of 
'students,  peasants,  and  laborers.'  .  .  .  We 
have  the  guerrillas  under  the  same  roof,  in 
our  own  house,  at  the  same  table,  and  It  Is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  say.  Now!  and 
chaos  will  ensue." 

Another  Central  American  country,  Costa 
Rica,  Is  clearly  alarmed  at  the  Increasing 
threat  to  Latin  America  pKJsed  by  a  Russian- 
propelled  Cuba,  and  is  dlspxjsed  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Calling  the  Russian-spon- 
sored Tricontinental  Conference  In  Havana 
"an  act  of  war  against  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions, the  traditions,  and  the  security  and 
liberty  of  our  peoples,"  on  November  1,  the 
Costa  Rican  legislature  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  which  reads,  in  part:  "One:  To 
denounce  the  so-called  First  Tricontinental 
Conference  as  an  act  of  war;  Two:  To  ex- 
press our  total  solidarity  with  the  Cuban 
people  In  their  revolutionary  struggle  against 
the  Communist  dictatorship  and  recognize 
their  right,  wlttiln  the  Island  and  in  exile  to 
flght  freely  for  the  restoration  of  their  self- 
determination  and  their  democracy;  Three: 
To  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Hon- 
orable President  of  the  Republic  for  the  offi- 
cial action  which  In  his  opinion  Is  needed  to 
carry  out  points  One  and  Two;  Four:  To  call 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  Free  World,  and 
especially  those  in  Latin  America,  to  pass 
resolutions  similar  to  this  and  to  adopt 
means  which  will  preserve  and  develop  the 
democratic  system  of  government." 

According  to  reliable  sources  In  Costa 
Rica,  the  U.S.  ESnbassy  tried  to  stop  the 
resolution  from  being  passed.  Having  failed, 
those  same  sources  state,  the  Embassy  now 
Is  bringing  pressures  to  bear  against  Presi- 
dent Jose  Joaquin  Trejos  to  discourage  him 
from  responding  to  the  resolution — by,  for 
example,  providing  military  bases  from  which 
Cuban  exiles  could  operate  against  Castro. 


Should  Trejos  resist  U.S.  pressures,  these 
informants  say,  U.S.  aid  to  that  country 
would  be  drastically  reduced. 

Venezuela,  one  of  the  countries  that  has 
been  attempting  to  modernize  its  military 
forces,  has  been  under  almost  constant  guer- 
rilla assault  from  Cuba  for  a  period  of  more 
than  five  years.  Venezuelan  guerrilla  lead- 
ers Ellas  Manuit  Camero,  AUrio  Chlrlnos, 
Alberto  Perez,  and  Gaspar  Rojo,  manage  to 
travel  to  Havana  and  sneak  back  Into  Vene- 
zuela undetected  with  the  ease  of  commut- 
ers. On  November  5,  Camero  broadcEist  over 
Radio  Havana  what  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  guerrilla  war  against  his  own  coun- 
try. Three  army  patrols  were  ambushed  in 
one  night  by  guerrilla  forces,  and  reports 
from  the  countryside  told  of  momentary 
guerrilla  control  of  eight  interior  towns  and 
villages.  One  group  of  thirty  guerrillas, 
dressed  In  khaki  uniforms  and  the  green- 
and-red  berets  of  the  Castro-directed  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation,  seized  the 
town  of  Sabana  Grande,  robbed  its  stores  of 
food  and  clothing  and  made  off  safely.  At 
Campo  Alegre,  guerrillas  forced  the  owner 
of  a  large  ranch  to  flee  for  his  life  to  a  near- 
by city.  His  flight  followed  a  skirmish  be. 
tween  army  units  and  large  guerrilla  forces 
in  which  the  latter,  led  by  Cuban  officers, 
bested  the  Venezuelan  regulars.  In  a  low- 
key  announcement,  Army  headquarters  In 
Caracas  revealed  that  heavy  fighting  was  in 
progress  In  many  of  the  states.  Army  planes 
and  helicopters  were  thrown  Into  a  major 
antl-guerriUa  campaign  In  mountainous 
Lara  State.  Similar  campaigns  are  being 
carried  out  In  varying  degrees  of  Intensity, 
at  enormous  expense  to  the  government,  in 
the  states  of  Palc6n,  M^rlda,  Trujillo,  Portu- 
guesa,  Monag£is,  Anzoategul,  and  Barlnas. 
The  tactics  now  being  used  by  the  govern- 
ment— use  of  helicopters,  bombing  and 
strafing — are  almost  direct  copies  of  those 
employed  by  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  so  because  the  structure  and 
tactics  of  the  Latin  American  guerrilla  forces 
trained  In  Cuba  are  copied  from  the  Viet- 
cong  and  Indeed  taught  by  Vietcong  Instruc- 
tors who  staff  many  of  Cuba's  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps. 

Favorite  targets  of  the  Venezuelan  guer- 
rillas are  pipelines  through  which  Venezuelan 
oil  flows  to  market,  and  American-owned 
factories  and  stores  which  contribute  to 
Venezuela's  high  living  standard.  At  the 
end  of  November,  urban  terrorists  In  Caracas 
turned  that  capital  city  Into  a  shambles. 
Six  attacks  were  launched  within  a  period 
of  24  hours,  leaving  destruction  In  their 
wake.  A  Sears  Roebuck  store  was  hit  by 
fire  bombs  that  destroyed  most  of  Its  mer- 
chandise, and  burned  through  Its  three  sto- 
ries. A  United  States  Commerce  Depjartment 
trade  fair  was  machine-gunned,  and  a  U.S.- 
owned  supermarket  suffered  two  attacks  by 
terrorists  within  a  week's  time.  An  elemen- 
tary school  for  American  children  was  also 
machine-gunned    by   terrorists. 

Venezuelan  President  Raul  Leonl  and  bis 
ruling  Democratic  Action  Party  are  under  fire 
because  of  the  worsening  situation.  The 
President  and  his  cabinet  ministers  have  con- 
sistently sought  to  play  down  the  serious- 
ness of  Venezuela's  internal  disorders,  it  Is 
thought,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  already  con- 
siderable fiight  of  foreign  capital  out  of 
Venezuela  into  Swiss  and  other  foreign  banks. 
However,  Defense  Minister  General  Ramon 
Plorenclo  G6mez  was  candid  enough  to  blame 
the  fresh  outbreak  on  an  amnesty  recently 
extended  to  31  guerrilla  gangsters  by  Presi- 
dent Leonl.  The  amazing  strength  shown  by 
urban  and  rural  guerrilla  bands  has  raised 
doubts  f  about  the  civilian  government's 
ability  to  deal  with  the  Communists,  and 
rumors  of  a  military  coup  are  making  the 
rounds  In  Caracas. 

ARSENAL   TTNCOVERED 

On  December  13,  Leonl  was  forced  to  de- 
Clare  a  state  of  martial  law.    He  made  his 
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Impatience  among  Latin 
tries  with  our  State  Department 
to  unusual  heights  over  the  past 
are  unhappy  over  statements  whicjh 
to  see  nothing  of  consequence  In 
based  Trlcontlnental  organization 
those  expressed  in  such  phrases 
had  the  positive  results  of 
America  to  the  dangers  of  internfl 
sion."    As  one  Latin  American 
ly    observed:    "We    have    been   ale^t 
danger  far  beyond   the  State 
willingness  to  cope  with  it." 

What  particularly  alarms  Latin 
governments  is  the  conscious  and 
ous  Russian  leadership  in  the  su 
the    hemisphere   assumed   at   the 
nental  Conference.     They  are 
the  United  States  did  not  then 
Soviet  military  intrusion  In  Latin 

Latin  American  apprehensions 
little  echo  In  the  United  States  pre^ 
American  public  has  been  left 
formed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
organization  In  Havana  and  of  th< 
tion  it  has  been  wreaking  in  Latiii 
over  the  past  year.     The  liberal 
country  finds  in  the  Havana 
of   significance   beyond   the 
unrealized)    predictions  that  it 
widen  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  in  the 
Communist    leadership    in    Latin 
The   fact  is,  however,   that  Red 
Russia  are  seated  cheek-by-Jowl  on 
ference's  central  strategy  and  poUcj 
tee  in  Havana — the  Committee  of 
and  Aid  for  Peoples  Fighting  for  thejr 
tlon. 

Newspaper  editorials  In  Latin  Aiierlca  ex- 
press a  widespread  belief  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  fast  and  loose  wltii  the  se- 
curity of  Latin  America  in  exchan  ;e  for  an 
ephemeral  accommodation  wlthi  Russia. 
There  is  considerably  more  to  this  btUef  than 
mere  conjecture.  The  State  Department  has 
kept  mum  on  the  subject  of  Russlkn  inter- 
vention, even  in  the  face  of  the  oks  study 
which  bluntly  states  that  "the  Action  of 
Russo-Chlnese  Communism  at  Havwia  shows 
the  Imminence  of  one  of  the  mo^t  serious 
dangers  for  the  hemisphere."  Thei  Russian 
ambassador  to  Havana,  Alexander  .^ekseyev, 
Impudently  asserted  that  the  Russlatns  would 
continue  to  support  liberation  mqvements. 
Soviet  Russia,  he  said,  believes  in  the  "firm 
solidarity  of  all  the  revolutionary  liberation 
forces  of  the  world.  .  ."  In  broadcasts  In 
the  Quechua  dialect  (the  native  tpngue  of 
millions  of  Indians  In  Peru.  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador),  Radio  Moscow  continue*  to  call 
for  uprisings.  Latin  Americans  »re  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  Russian  Intrusion 
into  the  hemisphere.  PV)r,  in  '  another 
Quechua  Indian  broadcast  that  pre<)eded  the 
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Havana  Trlcontlnental  Conference,  Radio 
Moscow  boasted  that  10,000  "students"  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  attend- 
ing classes  in  revolutionary  tactics  at  Mos- 
cow's Lumumba  University.  The  broadcast 
said  that  the  number  of  Latin  Americans  at 
Limiumba  University  is  being  greatly  In- 
creased, since  "the  dawn  of  freedom  in  Latin 
America  Is  now  in  Its  initial  stages."  Radio 
Moscow  also  said  of  those  students  that  "they 
will  fight  alongside  the  peasants  and  humble 
people  to  ensure  that  their  countries  have 
genuine  freedom." 

0.S.     PRESS     DELINQUENT 

Blasts  recently  issued  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  Ambassadors  Jose  Sette  Camara  of 
Brazil,  Victor  Andres  Belaunde  of  Peru,  and 
Evarlsto  Sourdis  of  Colombia.  Eigainst  Rus- 
sia and  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  for  their 
aggressions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  the  American  press. 
Nor  was  there  the  open  and  vigorous  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  which  these 
denunciations  obviously  merit.  A  bill  of  par- 
ticulars submitted  by  Sourdis,  and  by  Am- 
bassador Hector  Elscobar  Serrano  of  El  Sal- 
vador, blistered  Russian-Cuban  subversion, 
named  names,  and  called  on  the  UN  to  do 
something  about  it.  But  their  warnings  also 
went  largely  unnoticed. 

The  frozen  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  failure  of  the  American  press 
adequately  to  report  on  the  alarming  situa- 
tion in  Latin  Amei^ca,  was  dramatically 
brought  to  light  recently.  In  November, 
Panama's  Dr.  Eduardo  Rltter,  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  America  States,  inaugurated  his 
one-year  tenure  with  a  speech  In  which  he 
criticized  the  U.S.  press  and  U.S.  policymak- 
ers in  unusually  blunt  language.  He  said 
that  not  only  is  the  OAS  the  target  of  "the 
constant  aggression  of  its  enemies,"  but  "of 
strong  and  dangerous  aggression  of  silence 
by  those  who  should  be  its  best  allies."  Dr. 
Rltter  continued:  "The  objectives  of  Amer- 
ican action  should  be  the  cessation  of  the 
purges  and  forced  labor  In  Cuba,  the  gagging 
and  persecution,  the  abuse  and  Insult."  He 
blistered  the  U.S.  press,  saying  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  Latin  American  countries  in  seek- 
ing collective  action  against  Russian-Cuban 
subversion  "barely  achieve  an  occasional  line 
among  the  Inconsequential  news  items." 

Official  Washington  must  share  consider- 
able blame  for  Dr.  Ritter's  charges  against 
the  American  press.  The  State  Department 
has  done  nothing  to  arouse  press  Interest  in 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  Latin  America 
brought  about  by  Russian-Cuban  subver- 
sion. For  example,  when  Dr.  Rltter  finished 
his  blunt  address,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  OAS,  Sol  Linowltz,  rose  and  delivered  his 
own  maiden  speech.  Its  most  notable  pas- 
sages contained  an  echo  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  outburst  against  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Latin  America.  In  what  must  rank  as  the 
most  colossal  irrelevancy  in  the  history  of 
the  OAS.  Linowltz  complained  about  "un- 
necessary" military  expenditures.  The  State 
Department,  It  would  seem,  is  still  riveted  to 
its  social  worker  course.  That  is  why,  it  may 
be  surmised,  the  State  Department  has  re- 
mained silent  on  the  subject  of  massive  sub- 
version of  our  neighbors  while  at  the  same 
time  furiously  denouncing  the  non-preda- 
tory governments  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  for  their  racial  policies. 

The  lines  have  been  clearly  drawn.  Eather 
we  must  take  measures  adequate  to  the  task 
of  eradicating  the  Soviet  base  in  the  Carib- 
bean, or  we  must  face  another  Vietnam  in 
the  towering  Andee  and  the  Jungle  heart- 
land of  Ijatln  America,  one  that  will  make  the 
present  conflict  In  Asia  seem  Insignificant  by 
comparison.  In  an  Interview  published  In 
the  January  5  Issue  of  Castro's  Granma  news- 
paper, Nguyen  Van  Due,  head  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  mission  In  Havana,  addressed  the 
burgeoning  "wars  of  national  Uberatlon"  In 
these  terms:  "Within  a  short  period  of  time. 


there  will  not  be  Just  one  Vietnam,  but  many 
Vletnams,  and  the  Yankees  will  not  be  able 
to  handle  so  many  attacks  at  the  same  time." 
The  Ecuador  new8p>aper.  El  Universo,  scored 
the  Cuban  policy  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration as  the  consequence  of  an  unworkable 
detente  with  Russia,  saying:  "While  the 
Russians  continue  to  seek  agreements  with 
the  United  States,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
pay  the  price  for  these  agreements." 

It  was  left  to  Colombia's  Ambassador  to 
the  UN  to  put  the  Issue  squarely.  On  De- 
cember 8,  Ambassador  Sourdis  told  the  UN: 
"If  we  do  not  arrive  right  now  at  a  means  to 
put  a  stop  to  undercutting  our  sovereignty 
and  self-determination,  in  the  near  future 
the  world  will  be  faced  with  a  devastating 
conflagration."  Some  Indication  of  what 
Ambassador  Sourdis  Is  talking  about  is  evi- 
dent right  now  in  Havana,  where  a  prepara- 
tory committee  of  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  is  in  session,  prepar- 
ine  an  agenda  for  the  meeting  of  LASO  In 
July.  One  purpose  of  the  preparatory  meet- 
ing, as  outlined  In  Castro's  newspaper, 
Granma,  is  to  prepare  for  "common  action 
against  the  Ideological,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic penetration  of  Imperialism  in  Latin 
America" — a  Communist  program  of  sys- 
tematic destruction.  The  other  purpose  is 
"to  receive  all  Information  from  delegates, 
make  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  each 
country,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee" — in  short,  to  study  the 
successes  and  failures  of  last  year's  enor- 
mously eventful  guerrilla  campaigns  and 
make  adjustments  which  will  make  them 
even  more  potent  In  the  future.  Thus,  when 
July  1967  arrives,  hundreds  of  Communist 
delegates  from  Latin  America  will  again  make 
their  way  to  Havana,  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  U.S.,  there  to  plot  the  next  phase  of 
the  Vietnam  wars  In  this  hemisphere. 

On  September  13,  1962,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  stated:  "If  Cuba  should  ever  at- 
tempt to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  any  na- 
tion In  this  hemisphere,  or  become  an  of- 
fensive military  base  of  significant  capacity 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  country  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its 
own  security  and  that  of  Its  allies."  There 
can  be  little  question  that  that  time  has 
come.  A  new  Communist  International, 
headed  by  Russia  and  Red  China,  has  been 
spawned  right  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  it 
Is  waging  war  against  the  United  States. 
The  global  implications  of  this  simple  fact 
are  enormous,  and  require  considerably  more 
than  the  words,  only  now  being  uttered  by 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  deal  with  the  threat.  And  why  the  United 
States  backed  the  move  In  the  OAS  which 
placed  the  Issue  of  Cuban  subversion  before 
the  United  Nations  where.  In  any  showdown 
In  the  Security  Council  It  would  be  subject 
to  the  Russian  veto,  awaits  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
the  matter  is  much  too  serious  to  be  re- 
solved by  our  diplomats  In  Foggy  Bottom. 
It  should  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  our  very 
best  military  planners. 
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DISOBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  the  September  1966  issue  of 
the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  in- 
cluded an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  'Whittaker,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  retired.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  entitled  "The  Efifects  of 
Plarmed.  Mass  Disobedience  of  Our 
Laws,"  it  stated,  in  part: 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  provoca- 
tions— and,  doubtless,  there  have  been 
some — no  man,  or  any  group  or  race  of  men, 
can  be  permitted.  In  a  government  of  laws, 
to  take  the  law,  or  what  they  think  ought 


to  be  the  law  Into  their  own  hands,  for  that 
Is  anarchy,  which  always  results  in  chaos. 

Justice  Whittaker's  remarks  on  law- 
lessness are  constructive,  advocating 
that  Americans  undertake  a  genuine  re- 
vival of  respect  for  law  and  orderly  proc- 
esses and  that  they  experience  a  re- 
awakening of  individual  responsibility  as 
well  as  a  new  Impatience  with  those  who 
violate  and  circumvent  our  laws. 

I  recommend  that  his  message  be 
thoughtfully  read  and  I  have  prepared  it 
for  reprinting  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Effects  of  Planned,  Mass  Disobedience 

OP  Our  Laws 
(By    Hon.    Charles    E.    Whittaker.    Associate 

Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  retired, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  a  disorderly  society  can  survive? 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  has.  On 
the  contrary  history  shows  that  every  society 
which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed,  and 
that  the  first  evidences  of  each  society's  decay 
appeared  in  the  toleration  of  disobedience 
of  Its  laws  and  the  judgments  of  Its  courts. 

These  are  ancient  and  universal  lessons. 
Yet.  In  recent  times,  all  of  us  have  dally  seen 
and  heard  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  unmistakable  clarity, 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of  law- 
lessness In  our  land  that  threatens  seriously 
to  get  out  of  hand,  and,  hence,  to  destroy 
law  and  order. 

While,  of  course,  all  of  our  crime  Is  not 
due  to  any  one  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  our  current  rash  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived  from 
planned  and  organized  mass  disrespect  for, 
and  defiance  of,  the  law  and  the  courts,  In- 
duced by  the  Irresponsible  and  Inflammatory 
preachments  of  some  self-appointed  leaders 
of  minority  groups  "to  obey  the  good  laws, 
but  to  violate  the  bad  ones" — which,  of 
course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the  laws 
they  do  not  like.  or.  In  other  words,  the 
taking   of   the   law   Into   their   own   hands. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  their  followers 
have  done  and  are  doing — all  under  the  ban- 
ner of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience,"  which 
their  leaders  have  claimed  to  be  protected 
by  the  peaceable-assembly-and-petltlon  pro- 
visions of  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

"peaceable"  CONDtrCT 

In  truth,  that  conduct  Is  neither  "peace- 
able" nor  "civil"  In  nature,  nor  Is  it  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment,  as  we  shall 
see. 

In  furtherance  of  that  philosophy,  some 
of  those  leaders  have  Incited  their  followers 
to  assemble  at  a  focal  point,  from  far  and 
wide — often,  unfortunately,  with  the  en- 
couragement and  physical  support,  and  also 
frequently  at  the  expense,  of  well-meaning 
but  misguided  church  organizations — Into 
large  and  loosely  assembled  groups,  which, 
at  least,  resemble  mobs,  to  wage  what  they 
call  "demonstrations"  to  force  the  conces- 
sion of  what  they  demand  as  their  "rights" 
In  defiance  of  legal  processes,  the  courts, 
and  all  constituted  authority. 

Because  of  general  familiarity  with  the 
pattern,  only  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  "demonstrations"  Is  needed.  In  the 
beginning,  they  consisted  of  episodic  group 
Invasions  and  temporary  appropriations  of 
private  stores,  first  by  sitting  down  and  later 
by  lying  down  therein,  and  eventually  by 
blocking  the  entrances  thereto  with  their 
bodies — conduct  which  has  always  been 
known  as  criminal  trespass. 


Seeing  that  those  trespasses  were  applaud- 
ed by  many,  even  in  high  places,  and  were 
generally  not  punished,  but  rather,  were 
compelled  to  be  appeased  and  rewarded, 
those  leaders  and  their  Incited  groups 
quickly  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  activities 
by  massing  and  marching  on  the  sidewalks, 
streets,  and  highways — frequently  blocking 
and  appropriating  them  to  a  degree  that 
precluded  their  intended  public  uses.  And 
that  conduct,  too,  being  nearly  always  ap- 
peased, the  pattern  has  rapidly  spread,  as 
one  might  expect,  pretty  generally  through- 
out the  land,  even  into  most  of  our  univer- 
sity campuses,  and,  what  should  be  even 
more  alarming — If  such  is  possible — the  pat- 
tern has  now  been  adopted,  and  Is  being 
followed,  by  mobs  who  attempt  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  conscript 
the  military  forces  deemed  necessary  by  re- 
sponsible officials  for  national  purposes — 
as  witness  the  repeated  and  brazen  burnings 
of  draft  cards  In  such  frenzied  mobs — and 
to  prevent  success  of  the  military's  effort 
to  transport  troops  and  their  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  to  critical  points,  by 
blocking  the  movement  of  such  trains  with 
their  bodies  and  otherwise. 

There  is  now  hardly  any  facet  of  our  so- 
ciety that  has  not  been  assaulted — and  none 
is  Immune  from  assault — by  this  pattern  of 
lawlessness. 

definition  of  crime 

"Crime,"  says  Webster,  means:  "Any  act 
or  omission  forbidden  by  law  and  punish- 
able upon  conviction."  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  many  of  those  trespasses  vio- 
lated, at  least,  the  criminal  trespass  laws  of 
the  Jurisdictions  involved,  that  those  laws 
Imposed  penalties  for  their  violation,  and, 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
"crimes." 

In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  "peaceable."  for  its 
avowed  purpose  was  and  is  to  force  direct  ac- 
tion outside  the  law.  and.  hence,  was  lawless, 
and,  of  course.  Inherently  disturbing  to  the 
peace  of  others.  One  can  hardly  deny  the 
truth  of  the  statement  written  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  Joined  by  two  other  Justices  In 
June  1964,  that  "Force  leads  to  violence,  vio- 
lence to  mob  conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  by 
the  strongest  groups  with  control  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons." 

civn.  disobedience 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  "civil  disobedience,"  for 
the  simple  reason  that  vrtllful  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  is  not  "civil  disobedience," 
but  Is  "criminal  disobedience." 

And  lastly,  that  criminal  conduct  is  not 
protected  by  the  peaceable-assembly-and- 
petltlon  provisions  of  the  first  amendment. 
That  amendment  reads:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  .  .  .  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  Surely,  nothing  In  that  lan- 
guage grants  a  license  to  any  man,  or  group 
of  men.  to  violate  our  criminal  laws.  Rather, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon  the  sub- 
ject In  1939,  "The  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  streets  and  parks 
for  communication  of  views  on  national 
questions  must  be  regulated  In  the  Interest 
of  all;  It  Is  not  absolute,  but  Is  relative,  and 
must  be  exercised  In  subordination  to 
the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  and  in 
consonance  with  peace  and  good  order. 
.  .  ."    [ElmphaEls  added.] 

And,  as  to  such  demonstrations  being  an 
exercise  of  the  flrst  amendment's  right  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  would 
not  every  thinking  person  agree  with  the 
statement  recently  made  by  the  president 
of  Yale  University  In  a  speech  at  Detroit, 
that  the  current  rash  of  "demonstrations" 
makes  "a  ludicrous  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic debating  process"? 

The  pattern  of  forcing  demands  by  mass 


or  mob  actions,  outside  the  law  and  the 
courts,  has  proved — as  certainly  we  should 
have  expected — to  be  tallormade  for  Infiltra- 
tion, use,  and  takeover  by  rabble  rousers 
and  Communists  who  are  avowedly  bent  on 
the  breakdown  of  law.  order,  and  morality 
of  our  society,  and,  hence,  on  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated,  and  surely  weren't 
wished,  by  those  Americans  who  so  advo- 
cated and  participated — either  conspiratorl- 
ally,  financially,  or  physically — In  such  dis- 
obedience of  our  laws,  nevertheless,  they  did 
advocate  that  philosophy,  and  they  did  put 
its  processes  into  action,  and,  however  well — 
even  if  ignorantly — motivated,  cannot  now 
escape  responsibility  for  its  results. 

MASS     lawlessness 

A  sampling  of  what  this  pattern  of  or- 
ganized mass  lawlessness  has  brought  to 
some  of  our  universities  may  be  seen 
through  a  few  brief  quotations. 

The  California  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  In  commenting  about 
conditions  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  re- 
cently said:  "Demonstrations  there  provided 
a  vehicle  for  Infiltration  by  rabble  rousers, 
redhots.  and  Communists  and  resulted  in 
assaults,  kldnapings,  and  imprisonment  of 
police  officers,  the  commandeering  of  pub- 
lic-address systems,  and  their  use  In  spew- 
ing over  the  campus  the  most  filthy  four- 
letter  words,  and  the  general  breakdown  of 
law  and  order." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  Wednes- 
day, May  19,  In  speaking  of  lawless  demon- 
strations In  progress  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  said  that  one  of  the  "leaders" 
there  openly  espoused,  from  a  public  rostrum 
on  the  campus,  that  "The  students  should 
ban  together  to  bring  down  the  Government 
by  any  means."  It  also  said  that  the  "dem- 
onstrations" there  had  now  been  Infiltrated 
and  were  being  led  by  "eight  to  a  dozen" 
ringleaders  who  are  operating  under  "pretty 
good  cover,"  and  at  least  some  of  them  are 
known  members  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America,  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  described 
as  a  "new  Communist-oriented  youth  orga- 
nization." 

WIDESPREAD  DEFIANCE 

These  "demonstrations"  have  even  Invaded 
Howard  University — the  largest  Negro  uni- 
versity in  our  country.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view. Its  president.  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  says 
that  he  is  meeting  on  his  campus  "open  defi- 
ance of  law  and  order."  which  he  character- 
ized as  a  part  of  a  campaign  "to  bring  the 
university  Into  general  disrepute."  He 
warned  that  even  though  those  "demonstra- 
tors" parade  under  the  banner  of  civil  rights, 
"they  do  not  believe  In  civil  rights  for  anyone. 
They  are  children  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
ciples of  destruction.  They  are  people  who 
cloak  themselves  In  the  roles  of  civil  rlght- 
ers  but  plot  and  plan  in  secret  to  disrupt 
our  fight  for  Justice  and  full  citizenship. 
They  must,"  he  said,  "be  unmasked  for  the 
frauds  that  they  are,  and  must  be  fought 
In  every  arena." 

A  relatively  recent  Issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  contained  several  articles  about  the  gen- 
eral breakdown  of  law  and  order  on  our  col- 
lege campuses.  One  of  them  fairly  puts  the 
finger  on  the  cause.  It  did  so  by  quoting 
one  of  the  "demonstrating  students."  He 
was  asked  why  some  students  had  abandoned 
historical  "panty  raids"  and  similar  college 
pranks  for  open  and  riotous  rebellion.  "Why," 
he  said,  "you  could  get  kicked  out  of  school 
for  conducting  a  panty  raid  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  no  one  Is  ever  kicked  out  or 
punished  for  demonstrating  for  something 
like  civil  rights."  It  Is  thus  plain  that  the 
students,  knowing,  just  as  everyone  else 
knows,  that  riotous  conduct  In  the  name  of 
"civil  rights"  Is  not  being  punished,  but  Is 
being  tolerated,  have  been  thus  encouraged 
to  continue  and  spread  their  riotous  actions. 
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These  lawless  activities,  nauseatli  g  as  they 
are,  can  hardly  be  surprising,  for  they  are 
plainly  some  of  the  results  that  Tj-e  should 
have  known  would  Inevitably  come  from 
tolerating  open  and  direct  preachments  to 
defy  and  violate  the  law. 

Another  recent  article  quoted  seme  com- 
ments of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  tie  effects 
of  spreading  crime  upon  the  personal  safety 
of  our  citizens.  He  said:  "Theie  Is  too 
much  concern  (In  this  country)  .  ,  .  for  the 
'rights'  of  an  Individual  who  ccmmlts  a 
crime.  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  ills  (legal 
rights ) .  but  I  think  the  citizens  of  t  Ills  coun- 
try ought  to  be  able  to  walk  all  tlie  streets 
of  our  cities  without  being  mugg<d,  raped, 
or  robbed.  But,"  lie  said,  "we  can't  do  that 
today."  And  he  added:  "All  through  the 
country,  almost  without  exception,  this  con- 
dition prevails." 

The  April  10,  1963,  Issue  of  the  magazine 
"America"  contained  an  article  on  tlie  imper- 
ative need  for  certain  and  severe  punish- 
ment of  crime,  which  made  many  pertinent 
observations,  including  this  one:  ''(Govern- 
ment) has  no  right  to  turn  the  ch  sek  of  its 
citizens.  Instead,  it  Is  gravely  oUlgated — 
by  the  very  purpose  of  Its  existence — to  see 
to  their  protection."     To  this,  I  say  amen. 

There  are,  of  course,  first  duties  o  t  citizen- 
ship, but  there  are  also  first  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  undoubtedly  true,  iis  recited 
in  the  theme  of  the  recent  presidentially  pro- 
claimed Law  Day,  1965,  that  "A  Citizfen's  First 
Duty  Is  To  Uphold  the  Law,"  but  it  is  also  a 
first  duty  of  Government  to  enforci  the  law. 

Becaiise  some  of  our  citizens  will  not  vol- 
untarily perform  their  "first  duty"  1  o  uphold 
the  law.  our  governments.  State  anc  Federal, 
are.  as  said  in  the  article  quoted  from 
"America,"  "gravely  obligated — by  the  very 
purpose  of  (their)  existence — to  set  to  (the 
protection  of  the  people)"  by,  at  le*st,  mak- 
ing them  obey  the  law,  ^ 

All  of  us  have  often  been  told,  a^d  many 
of  us  have  preached,  that  crime  doe4  not  pay, 
but  the  recent  rash  and  spread  oj  law  de- 
fiance, and  the  successes  even  though  tenu- 
oiis  and  temporary — of  that  phlloeophy  in 
obtaining  goals,  seem  to  compel  a  reappraisal 
of  that  concept  for,  from  what  we  currently 
see  happening,  one  can  reasonabltr  believe 
that  certain  types  of  crime  are  bflng  per- 
mitted to  pay. 

ANARCH  T 

Probably  because  of  a  rather  wUespread 
recognition  that,  at  times  and  i4  certain 
sectors,  some  Negroes  have  suffered  uncon- 
stitutional discriminations,  and  I  because 
many  of  us  have  been  sympathettc  to  the 
ends  they  seek — and  have  not,  flherefore, 
thought  very  much  about  the  ditructlve 
means  they  have  embarked  upon  to  attain 
those  ends — there  has  been  a  rathe^  general 
public  apathy  toward  their  preachiients  to 
violate,  and  their  practices  In  violaitlng,  our 
laws.  ! 

But  whatever  may  have  been  tie  prov- 
ocations— and.  doubtless,  there  hi.ve  been 
some — no  man.  or  any  group  or  rac(  of  men. 
can  be  permitted,  in  a  government  of  laws, 
to  take  the  law,  or  what  they  thliik  ought 
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to  be  the  law,  Into  their  own  hands, 
Is  anarchy,  which  always  results  in 


for  that 
;hao6. 


The  fact  that  the  provocations  Eiay  have 


been    themselves    constitutionally 


inlawful 


cannot  Justify  unlawful  means  for  tlielr  reso- 
lution.    Both  types  of  conduct  are  wrong — 
constitutionally  wrong,  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other.    And,  obviously,  two  wro  :ig8  can 
not  make  a  right, 

THBOUGH  COUBTS 

All  discriminations  that  violate 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
readily  redressable  in  our  courts  which 
always  been  open   to  all  citizens. 
one  has  any  room  to  doubt  that,  i 
resort  to  those  courts,  and  have  the 
to  await  their  processes — as  we  all 
in  an  ordered  society — all  his  constitutional 


Spates 


1  he  Con- 
are 
have 
And   no 
he  will 
patience 
must  do 


and  legal  rights  will  be  vouchsafed  to  blm, 
whatever  his  creed  or  color. 

But  there  has  been  Impatience  with  the 
Judicial  processes,  manifested  by  the  recent 
hue  and  cry  for  "Action  now — not  the  delays 
of  the  law."  Obviously,  that  cliche,  too,  calls 
for  direct  action  in  disobedience  of  the  laws, 
the  Judgments  of  the  courts,  and  of  all  con- 
stituted authority. 

It  is  true  that  legal  processes,  being  re- 
fined and  deliberative  processes,  are  slow. 
But  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine,  and 
their  Judgments  are  most  likely  to  be  Just, 

ONLY    WAY 

In  all  events,  that  is  the  civilized  and 
American  way — and  there  is  no  other  orderly 
way — peaceably  and  fairly  to  decide  the 
issues  that  arise  among  us,  and  to  have  an 
ordered  liberty. 

The  great  pity  here  is  that  these  minority 
groups  are,  by  their  unilateral  mass  actions 
outside  of  and  in  defiance  of  the  law,  actually 
eroding  and  destroying  the  legal  processes 
which  alone  can  ever  assure  to  them,  or 
permanently  maintain  for  them,  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that 
can,  thus,  protect  them  from  discriminations 
and  abuses  by  majorities. 

Last  May,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Powell,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  a 
speech  dedicating  the  new  Missouri  Bar 
Center  at  Jefferson  City,  said:  '"Many  cen- 
turies of  human  misery  show,  that  once  a 
society  departs  from  the  rule  of  law,  and 
every  man  becomes  the  Judge  of  which  laws 
he  will  obey,  only  the  strongest  remain  free." 

RESPECT   FOR   LAW 

I  think  we  must  all  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, and  with  his  conclusion  that  "Amer- 
ica needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect  for 
law  and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of 
individual  responsibility,  a  new  impatience 
with  those  who  violate  and  circumvent  our 
laws,  and  a  determined  Insistence  that  laws 
be  enforced,  courts  respected  and  due  process 
followed." 

We  must  take  the  laws  into  our  hearts 
rather  than  into  our  hands,  and  seek  redress 
in  the  courts  rather  than  in  the  streets  If 
we  are  to  sur\'ive  as  a  civilized  nation. 

UEHEDt 

The  remedy  is  as  plain  as  the  threat.  It 
is  simply  to  insist  that  our  governments. 
State  and  Federal,  reassume  and  discharge 
their  "first  duty"  of  protecting  the  people 
against  lawless  invasions  upon  their  persons 
and  property  by  the  impartial  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws  and  by  the 
swift,  certain,  and  substantial  punishment 
thereunder  of  all  persons  whose  conduct 
violates  those  laws — and  to  do  so  immedi- 
ately, and  hopefully  before  planned  and  or- 
ganized crime  has  spread  beyond  the  capaci- 
ties of  our  peacekeeping  machinery  to  con- 
trol and  suppress. 

These  are  not  platitudes,  but  are  funda- 
mentals and  vital,  as  every  thinking  man 
should  see,  to  the  survival  of  our  civilized 
and  cultured  society.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  orderly  resolve  the  Issues  that  confront 
and  divide  us,  or  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  as  a  civilized  nation  of  brothers 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA  REIN- 
STATES DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CHURCH 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  it  has  decided  to  reinstate  its 
subscription  to  the  school  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education  is  commendable. 
This  decision  followed  an  earlier  an- 


nouncement that  the  Department  had 
canceled  13.000  subscriptions  to  the  mag- 
azine because  of  a  poem  on  napalm  in 
the  February  issue  by  a  12-year-old  girl. 
The  magazine  had  been  used  in  Protes- 
tant Sunday  schools  of  American  mili- 
tary bases  around  the  world  and  is  aimed 
at  the  group  of  9-  to  12-year-olds. 

Had  the  Secretary  of  Defense  allowed 
the  subscription  cancellation  to  stand, 
he  would  have  placed  himself  in  the  in- 
defensible position  of  seeking  to  stifle 
dissent  from  all  and  every  source. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  an 
article  on  this  matter  which  appeared 
in  the  Anchorage  Times  of  February  14, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CHtTRCH  Publication  Draws  Pentagon  Fire 

Philadelphia. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Christian  Education  said  today  the  Defense 
Department  had  canceled  13,000  subscrip- 
tions to  Its  Sunday  school  magazine  because 
of  a  poem  on  napalm  in  the  February  issue 
by  a  12-year-old  girl. 

The  defense  department  described  the 
poem  as  "an  embarrassing  Item  concerning 
Vietnam,"  the  board  said. 

The  item  Is  used  In  Protestant  Sunday 
schools  of  American  military  bases  around 
the  world  and  is  alined  at  the  group  9  to 
12  years  old. 

Cancellation  of  the  13,000  military  sub- 
scriptions, the  board  said,  was  recommended 
by  the  religious  education  advisory  group  of 
the  armed  forces  chaplains  board. 

The  poem  is  entitled,  "Afterthoughts  on 
Napalm  Drop  on  Jungle  Villages  Near 
Haiphong." 

It  reads  in  part: 

"Then  there  was  the  flash — silver  and  gold 

Silver  and  gold. 

Silver  birds  flying. 

The  rice  ponds  blazed  with  new  water. 

The  Jungle  burst  into  gold  and  sent  up 
little  birds  of  fire. 

Little  animals  with  fur  afiame. 

Then  the  children  fiamed. 

Running — their  clothes  flying  like  fiery 
kites. 

Screaming — their  screams 

Dying  as  their  faces  seared 

The  women's  baskets  burned  on  their 
heads. 

The  men's  boats  blazed  on  the  rice  waters. 

Then  the  rains  came. 

A  rag.  fire  black,  fluttered. 

A  curl  of  smoke  roee  from  a  rice  stem. 

The  forest  lay  singed  and  seared. 

A  hut  crumbled. 

And  all  was  still. 

Listen  Americans, 

Listen  clear  and  long. 

The  children  are  screaming 

In  the  Jungles  of  Haiphong." 

Barbara's  father  is  a  director  of  Indian 
River  County  Mosquito  control  in  Vero 
Beach,  and  is  an  elder  of  the  Vero  Beach  Pres- 
byterian church. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  EVA 
ADAMS  BEFORE  THE  70TH  NA- 
TIONAL WESTERN  MINING  CON- 
FERENCE IN  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  10,  1967,  the  Honorable  Eva 
Adams,  Director  of  the  Mint,  addressed 
the  70th  National  Western  Mining  Con- 
ference in  Denver,  Colo.  I  believe  that 
Miss  Adams'  remarks  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 


speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

remarks  by  the  Honorable  Eva  Adams, 
DiRECTOB  of  the  Mint,  Before  the  70th 
National  Western  Mining  Conference, 
Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1967 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  has  asked  me  to  pass  on  to  you  his 
warm  greetings  and  all  good  wishes  for  a 
most  interesting  and  successful  meeting. 
He  deeply  regrets  his  inability  to  be  with  you, 
but,  as  you  know,  the  Congress  and  his  many 
official  duties  will  keep  him  in  Washington 
for  the  duration  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasiu-e 
of  appearing  before  your  organization  to  give 
you  a  weighty  dissertation  on  the  Treasury 
Department's  gold  and  silver  policy.  This 
year  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
Mints.  This  Is  something  with  which  I  am 
more  closely  connected  and,  I  think,  is  prob- 
ably something  in  which  all  of  us  have  a 
common  bond  of  mutual  Interest. 

If  I  seem  evasive  on  the  most  controver- 
sial Issues  In  the  monetary  field,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  too  early  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress for  me  or  anyone  else  in  the  Treasury  to 
engage  In  public  discussion  of  issues  before 
they  are  formally  presented  for  legislative 
consideration. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  all  of  you 
do  play  an  Important  role  in  the  minting  of 
United  States  coins.  Our  most  recent  sta- 
tistics point  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  producing  over  40%  of  all  the  coins 
made  in  the  free  world.  Of  the  19  billion 
coins  produced  In  1965,  almost  8  billion 
were  made  in  the  Mints  of  the  United  States. 
In  their  coinage  production,  the  Mints  con- 
sumed over  80  thousand  tons  of  metal,  con- 
sisting of  over  48  thousand  tons  of  copper, 
13  thousand  tons  of  silver,  and  10  thousand 
tons  of  nickel,  as  well  as  3  thousand  tons  of 
aluminum  and  2  thousand  tons  of  zinc.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  coinage  of  nations  of  the  free 
world  required  only  20  thousand  tons  of 
metal.  Even  if  one  were  to  disregard  the 
spectacular  rise  in  the  consumption  of  silver 
in  coinage  (which  is  not  true  today  In  the 
United  States,  since  we  are  mostly  out  of 
silver  coinage),  there  has  been  an  increasing 
dependence  upon  copper  and  nickel  for  use 
as  basic  coinage  alloys  throughout  the  world. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  tonnages  used  in  coinage 
are  copper;  13  percent  of  the  tonnages  used 
for  world  coinage  are  nickel. 

When  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  was  passed, 
the  policy  of  the  Treasury  was  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  should  produce  as  many 
of  the  new  coins  In  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal  1967 
as  possible,  with  a  view  to  replacing  all  out- 
standing subsidiary  silver  coins,  If  need  be, 
during  a  2'/2  year  period. 

The  tight  deadline  was  set  in  order  to  re- 
place the  silver  coins  while  Treasury  silver 
stocks  were  sufliclent  to  maintain  the  price  of 
silver  at  $1.29  per  ounce.  Since,  as  you  know, 
the  value  of  silver  in  subsidiary  coins  is 
♦1.38  per  ounce,  it  was  clear  that  a  market 
price  for  silver  above  that  level  would  result 
in  silver  coins  being  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  has  been  done. 
From  July,  1964  through  January,  1967,  we 
have  produced  over  21  billion  coins.  As  for 
clad  coins  alone,  we  have  produced:  175  mil- 
lion halves.  2.6  billion  quarters,  and  3  billion 
dimes. 

While  the  emphasis  was  on  clad  coins,  we 
did  not  neglect  production  of  minor  coin, 
nickels  and  cents.  Production  of  cents  In 
calendar  1966  Increased  about  50  percent 
over  1965.  Production  of  nickels,  already  In 
good  supply,  was  further  Increased  over 
1965's  production  level. 
All  of  the  extra  effort  undertaken  to  achieve 


record  production  levels  at  the  Philadelphia 
and  Denver  Mints,  plus  good  assistance  from 
the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office,  has  let  us 
develop  ample  coin  inventories  for  all  de- 
nominations but  half  dollars. 

On  the  basis  of  samples  we  take  on  cir- 
culated coin,  we  can  see  regular  gains  in 
percent  of  clad  coins  in  circulation.  On 
quarters,  for  example,  clad  coins  represent 
about  one-half  of  the  total  In  circulation. 
Clad  dimes,  which  were  Introduced  later, 
now  account  for  about  20  percent  of  all  dimes 
in  circulation. 

In  short,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that 
our  crash  program  was  successful  and  we  can 
drop  back  to  more  comfortable  production 
schedules — except  for  production  of  halves, 
of  course.  We're  still  pushing  these  out  as 
fa.st  as  we  can,  and  plan  to  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  are  circulating  freely. 

All  the  Mint  operations  have  dropped  back 
to  a  five-day  week  and  sufficient  quantities 
of  clad  coins  have  been  produced  to  cut 
over-aU  production  down  to  about  6.6  bil- 
lion coins.  When  you  consider,  however, 
that  this  level  is  still  50  percent  higher  than 
what  we  turned  out  in  fiscal  1964  (4.3  billion 
pieces)  which  was  the  high  point  In  produc- 
tion history  up  to  that  time,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  new  demand  level  for  coin  continues  to 
refiect  our  growing  population  and  Income 
gains. 

As  all  of  you  probably  know,  the  nickel 
and  copper  now  being  used  in  United  States 
coinage  comes  from  the  stockpile  adminis- 
tered by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Some  of  this  is  used  to  make  our  homo- 
geneous alloy  coins — the  nickel  and  the 
cent — while  the  balance  of  it  is  sent  to  out- 
side industrial  firms  which  in  turn  fabricate 
it  into  clad  strip.  While  some  of  these 
companies  produce  the  strip  on  an  in-house 
basis,  others  require  the  services  of  several 
subcontractors. 

Under  the  contractual  relationship  with 
our  prime  suppliers,  we  deliver  to  them  or 
their  subcontractors  electrolytic  copper  and 
nickel  cathodes.  All  of  the  copper  we  are 
obtaining  from  the  stockpile  is  refined  into 
electrolytic  cathodes  before  being  shipped  for 
the  account  of  our  prime  contractors.  Since 
the  inception  of  our  clad  coinage  program 
in  July  1965,  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  refining  of  80,000  tons  of  stockpile  copper. 
The  copper  was  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coins  by  Public  Law  89-251,  which 
earmarked   110,000   tons   for  mint  use. 

In  order  to  manufacture  the  clad  strip, 
the  contractors  prepare  the  cladding  and 
core  separately  before  bonding.  The  bond- 
ing of  the  materials  is  done  in  strip  or  cake 
form  depending  upon  each  contractor's 
process. 

For  the  outer  layer  of  the  clad  strip  we 
ship  electrolytic  nickel  from  the  stockpile 
and  electrolytic  copper  from  various  refin- 
eries to  either  the  prime  contractor  or  his 
subcontractor  for  casting  Into  cupro-nlckel 
slabs.  These  slabs  are  then  prepared  in  a 
form  suitable  for  the  contractors  bonding 
process. 

To  produce  the  copper  core,  we  ship,  at 
the  contractors  direction,  electrolytic  copper 
to  either  his  plant  or  a  subcontractors.  In 
order  to  meet  the  specifications,  our  con- 
tractors are  using  various  special  types  of 
copper  for  the  core  of  the  strip.  Some  of  the 
types  of  copper  used  are,  a)  Deoxidized  Low 
Phosphorus;  b)  Oxygen  free  High  Conductiv- 
ity; and  c)  Boron  Copper.  The  core  metal 
is  then  prepared  in  a  form  suitable  for  the 
contractor  to  use  In  his  bonding  process. 

After  bonding  and  rolling  to  finished 
gauges  and  widths,  the  strip  Is  shipped  to 
the  mints  for  processing  Into  finished  coin. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  clad  metal  composite  strip  used 
for  the  production  of  the  new  U.S.  half  dol- 
lar has  Its  roots  In  the  practices  employed 
In  the  manufacture  of  Sheffield  plate.  About 
1750,  British  craftsmen  had  discovered  that 


silver  sheets  could  be  bonded  to  a  core  of 
copper,  without  the  use  of  solder,  and  sub- 
sequently the  bonded  material  could  be 
readily  rolled  and  shaped. 

Our  use  of  cladding  makes  it  possible  to 
meet  basic  coinage  requirements.  So  that 
the  new  coins  would  possess  the  same  elec- 
trical resistivity  as  the  former  homogeneous 
silver-copper  alloy  coins,  a  vital  requirement 
for  vending  machine  use,  it  was  necessary 
that  both  cladding  and  core  be  composed  of 
silver-copper  alloys  for  half  dollars.  For  the 
quarter  and  dime,  the  cladding  is  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel,  with  a  pure  copper  core, 
to  achieve  the  electrical  resistivity  factor. 

The  methods  used  for  accomplishing  the 
bonding  operation  on  these  components  do 
differ  somewhat  from  the  Sheffield  practices, 
but  they  definitely  are  '"cousins". 

Subsequently,  metallurgists  were  Intrigued 
with  the  possibility  of  bonding  other  dis- 
similar metals  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult— to  produce  a  clad  piece,  through  the 
sophisticated  application  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure under  carefully  controlled  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  silver-copper  alloy,  bonding 
is  accomplished  by  localized  contact  melt- 
ing. In  the  case  of  other  metals,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  other  characteristics  that 
facilitate  achievement  of  contact  bonding 
without  the  melting  phenomenon. 

There  are  many  processes  for  bonding.  We 
must  ourselves  decide  on  one.  Perhaps  the 
most  unique  is  the  one  employed  by  one  of 
our  contractors — who  literally  blasts  the 
components  together.  This  blasting  Is  al- 
leged to  have  occasioned  some  discomfort 
and  damage  to  homes  some  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  blasting  site.  Believe  me,  we 
are  keeping  this  in  mind  at  Philadelphia,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  we  don't  want  to  dis- 
turb the  rest  of  Benjamin  Franklin  whose 
grave  Is  Just  across  the  street  from  the  new 
Mint,  and  secondly,  we  don't  want  to  start 
ringing  the  Liberty  Bell  at  Independence 
Hall,  which  Is  Just  a  block  or  two  down  the 
street. 

As  for  the  new  mint  at  Philadelphia,  al- 
though we  have  had  some  major  delays  and 
slowdowns,  we  are  making  progress.  The 
building  is  about  one-third  completed,  much 
of  the  process  equipment  is  on  order  and  is 
due  for  delivery  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
we  expect  to  have  the  Mint  completed  and 
ready  for  operation  in  about  a  year. 

This  new  Mint  has  been  tagged  the  "Jet- 
age  Mint",  and  this  may  be  a  very  appro- 
priate appelatlon.  It  will  be  the  most  mod- 
em, as  well  as  the  largest,  mint  In  the  world. 
Its  output  of  coins,  up  to  20  million  a  day. 
Is  expected  to  meet  the  demand  for  coins  for 
the  foreseeable  future  In  the  entire  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  new  Mint  will 
have  several  features  which  will  distinguish 
It  from  ovu-  present  Mints.  The  four  most 
significant  are: 

(1)  semi-continuous  casting  of  Ingots, 

(2)  hot-rolling  of  the  Ingots  Into  strip, 

(3)  a  process  to  produce  the  new  clad 
material, 

(4)  an  automated  coin-roller  capable  of 
producing  pennies  at  "the  rate  of  10,000  a 
minute. 

The  major  Implication  of  these  departures 
from  the  traditional  coinage  methods  is  that 
much  heavier  and  higher  speed  equipment, 
using  a  great  deal  more  space,  is  a  require- 
ment. 

We  found  at  Philadelphia  that  It  was  im- 
practical (and  In  many  cases  Impossible)  to 
attempt  to  "shoe-horn"  this  modern  tech- 
nological equipment  into  a  building  which 
was  built  for  another  era.  The  present  Phil- 
adelphia Mint  was  built  In  the  early  1900's, 
and  has  had  no  major  additions  such  as 
were  built  in  Denver  In  1936  and  1946,  and 
you  can  Imagine  the  problems  we  would  have 
encountered  If  we  had  tried  to  put  large 
furnaces,  casting  machines,  rolling  mills  and 
other  automated  equipment  In  a  horse-and- 
buggy  factory. 
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To  baclc  up  a  bit,  so  that  you  ii4gbt  have 
a  better  picture  of  how  the  newl  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  ca.-ne  Into  the  plctura.  i  would 
like  to  give  you  some  of  the  backgrbund. 

When  the  A.  D.  Little  Company  published 
Ite  study  of  Mint  facilities  in  igesjlt  deter- 
mined that  the  Denver  Mint  was  i  far  more 
efficient  than  the  Philadelphia  MlnQ  and  that 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  should  be;  replaced 
with  a  completely  new  and  modert  facility. 
The  study  considered  the  possibility  that 
the  new  faclUty  might  be  located  elsewhere, 
but  concluded  that  since  there  wap  already 
an  efficient  Mint  In  the  West,  at  Dqnver,  the 
new  Mint  should  be  located  in  Philadelphia 
which  was  strategically  located  to  berve  the 
needs  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  couitry  most 
efficiently.  T 

On  the  basis  of  the  Little  study,  tne  Treas- 
ury recommended  a  new  Mint  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Congress  authorized  830  million  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation  In  {1963.  In 
1964,  $16.5  million  of  the  authorlted  level 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.] 

When  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  waJa  enacted, 
an  additional  815  million  was  authorized  for 
Mint  construction  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities.  This  brought  tjie  total 
authorization  to  $45  million.  Mote  funds 
were  then  appropriated  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  bringing  the  total  to  837.7  minion. 

After  this  was  done,  the  Parsont-Jurden 
engineering  firm,  the  group  engagefl  by  the 
Mint  to  design  its  new  Phlladelphlaj  facility, 
became  concerned  about  the  efficiency  of 
adding  a  cladding  line  at  Denver  I  without 
making  other  Improvements,  especially  pro- 
vision for  larger  Ingots.  Then  It  wasTdecl'ded. 
and  8100  thousand  was  approved!  by  the 
Congress,  to  study  the  possibility  of  [improv- 
ing the  entire  Denver  Mint  to  make  it  as 
efficient  as  the  Philadelphia  Mil*.  This 
study,  conducted  by  Parsons-JurdJn,  con- 
cluded that  such  an  Improvement  would 
involve  costs  as  great  as  building  anlentlrely 
new  Mint — 826  million. 

Somehow  the  Denver  press  got 
this  and  created  a  great  deal  of  ex. 
about  the  possibility  of  building  a  br 
Mint  in  Denver.  However,  the  pros} 
completely  new  Mint  creates  sever 
lems:  , 

First,  with  the  large  demands  of  Vlet  Nam 
and  the  new  Mint  In  Philadelphia,  bot  yet 
completed.  It  does  not  seem  likely  tiiat  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Congresp  would 
approve  such  a  large  expenditure  i  at  the 
present  time;  t 

Second,  new  legislation  authorlzli^  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money  would  be  required 
since  we  have  already  received  appropria- 
tions of  838  million  out  of  the  845 Imllllon 
currently  authorized; 

Finally,  if  the  Government  is  gclng  to 
build  a  completely  new  Mint,  it  wiuld  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  feasibility  study  to 
determine  its  most  economic  locatlcp. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  the  Government 
were  to  plan  to  build  a  new  Mint  faelllty  it 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress. 
Since  January.  1964,  21  bills  have  bien  In- 
troduced providing  for  the  establlshitent  of 
Mints  in  varioxis  cities  throughout  the 
country.  [ 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  ♦111  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  manyL  many 
years,  the  Denver  Mint  has  been  the  most 
efficient  of  all  the  Mints  In  this  cpuntry, 
and  probably  the  most  efficient  minti  In  the 
World.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  tHe  Con- 
gress will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that;  had  It 
not  been  for  the  ability  of  the  Denv«r  Mint 
to  produce,  this  country  would  ha^  gone 
through  chaos  during  the  coin  sHortage. 
This  Mint  produced  12  blUon  of  the  22;  bllUon 
coins  needed  during  the  past  three  yiears  to 
end  the  shortage. 

In  speaking  of  what  the  Denver  Mint  hu 
accomplished,  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
of  Its  great  resources  In  the  way  of  beople. 
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Because  of  the  healthful  climate  and  ac- 
cessibility to  neighboring  resort  area,  Denver 
attracts  many  high-calibre  persons  in  the 
professional,  sub-professional  and  skilled 
occupations.  Our  personnel  staff  in  Denver 
has  rarely  encountered  any  difficulty  In  re- 
cruiting either  for  professional  positions  or 
for  positions  in  the  skilled  occupations. 
Moreover,  the  turnover  rate  with  the  institu- 
tion is  normally  low  compared  to  other 
Government  agencies.  This  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  factors.  First,  the  Mint 
is  one  of  the  largest  government  employers 
in  the  area,  with  little  competition  from 
either  government  agencies  or  private  In- 
dustry. Secondly,  the  rates  of  pay  at  the 
Mint  compare  most  favorably  with  private 
Industry.  Thirdly,  the  career  ladder  in  both 
classification  act  and  wage  board  categories 
is  well-developed  with  much  room  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Between  July  1964  and  December  1966,  the 
Etenver  Mint  has  grown  from  316  employees 
to  603.  During  this  same  period,  the  total 
workforce  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  In- 
creased from  1221  to  2217. 

One  of  your  newspapers  recently  com- 
mented that  the  feeling  that  the  Indians 
have  about  the  Taj  Mahal  and  Texans  about 
the  Alamo  is  the  feeling  and  pride  towards 
the  Denver  Mint  shared  by  many  Denverltes 
{and  I  am  sure  he  also  had  In  mind  all  of 
Colorado ) . 

As  we  look  ahead,  it  is  evident  that  the 
long-term  needs  of  this  county  will  call  for 
a  second  Mint,  every  bit  as  efficient  and  mod- 
ern as  the  new  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  As 
our  plans  move  forward  for  this  second  Mint, 
I  am  confident  that  the  factors  which  justi- 
fied the  maintenance  of  a  Mint  here  for 
more  than  a  half  century,  will  demonstrate, 
again,  the  advantages  of  continuing  mint- 
ing In  this  great  Mile  High  City. 


Dakota  and  throughout  the  Nation  in 
helping  small  firms  to  grow  and  con- 
tribute to  the  national  economy. 


RESTORATION  OF  FEDERAL  HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS 


SBA   ASSISTS    SMALL   BUSINESS    IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  AND  THE  NATION 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
small  business  community  of  South 
Dakota  is  essential  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic progress  of  my  State.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance 
provided  to  small  firms  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

During  the  past  year  small  business 
in  ray  State  received  over  $7,500,000  in 
financial  aid  from  SBA.  The  loans  were 
used  to  purchase  inventory,  buy  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  remodel  or  construct 
new  quarters,  and  as  working  capital. 
These  are  the  vital  needs  of  small  busi- 
nessmen assisted  by  SBA. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  take  great 
pride  in  doing  things  for  themselves.  As 
a  result  of  this  initiative,  local  corpora- 
tions, working  through  SBA's  local  de- 
velopment company  program,  were  able 
to  obtain  nearly  $1.5  million  in  Federal 
fimds  to  assist  businesses  in  their  com- 
munities. This  helped  create  hundreds 
of  new  job  opportunities  for  South 
Dakotans. 

Many  small  entrepreneurs  in  South 
Dakota  who  formerly  had  difficulty  In 
obtaining  financing  because  of  lack  of 
collateral  found  the  help  they  needed 
through  SBA's  economic  opportimlty 
loan  program.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  In  loans  went  to  21  new 
or  existing  firms. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
performing  a  valuable  service  in  South 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  submitted  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  deferment  of  highway 
trust  funds  be  lifted. 

I  have  received  a  joint  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  re- 
spectfully requesting  the  President  to  re- 
consider this  decision.  The  legislature 
points  out  that  this  withdrawal  of  funds 
will  have  adverse  effects  on  the  economic 
stability  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate highways  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem in  Idaho.  Our  mountains  are  mag- 
nificent, but  they  make  roadbuilding 
very  costly.  Only  lately  has  a  real  start 
been  made  to  modernize  our  roads. 

For  example,  only  one  highway  links 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  old,  narrow,  and  twisting. 
It  winds  up  hills  and  down  valleys.  It 
does  not  offer  rapid  and  convenient 
transportation  to  the  basic  Industries  of 
Idaho.  This  road,  and  others  like  it, 
must  be  reconstructed.  Our  roadbuUd- 
Ing  plan  must  not  be  disrupted  with 
spasmodic  financing,  resulting  only  In 
eventual  increased  costs  of  construction. 
So  I  join  today  In  cosponsoring  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10,  and  ask  that 
House  Joint  Memorial  2  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Memorial  No.  2 
A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 
States  in  Congress  assembled 
We,    your   Memorialists,    the   Senate   and 
House   of  Representatives   of   the   State  of 
Idaho,  respectfully  request  that : 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  Interstate  and  defense  highways, 
and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways with  urban  extensions  In  the  state  of 
Idaho  and  the  several  states  of  the  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  statutes  have  defined 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  have  dedicated 
the  funds  exclusively  for  the  timely  and 
orderly  development  of  the  highway  system; 
and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Idaho  and 
this  state's  highway  Industry  to  step  up 
construction,  and  Idaho  has  been  most  co- 
operative in  this  regard  as  Is  evidenced  not 
only  by  the  accelerated  highway  program  but 
alsd  by  the  training  and  establishment  of  a 
skilled  work  force,  and  by  the  large,  long- 
term  capital  Investments  undertaken  by 
contractors,  subcontractors  and  material 
suppliers  to  meet  this  commitment;  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  once  developed  and 
operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained  If 
the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  un- 
reliable; and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated In  Idaho  that  better  highways  save 
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the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction 
in  highway  improvements  would  adversely 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
cause  further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of 
lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  orderly  development  of  these 
modern  highway  systems  Is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  national  defense  by  providing  the 
means  of  moving  expeditiously  the  critical 
weapons,  materials  and  personnel,  and  of 
coping  with  the  aftermath  of  natural  dis- 
asters or  nuclear  attack;  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  field  crops;  dairy  and  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  from 
the  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  mills  to  dis- 
tant consumer  markets  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve these  basic  industries  in  the  state  of 
Idaho,  and  to  expedite  the  fiow  of  conmierce 
between  the  states. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth Session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  respectfully  petition  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  although  justifiably 
concerned  with  the  inflationary  trends  de- 
veloping throughout  the  nation,  to  recon- 
sider his  decision  to  cut  back  on  this  most 
vital  and  necessary  federal-aid  highway 
program  which,  if  not  continued  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  will  have  lasting  adverse  effects 
upon  the  national  defense  and  the  economic 
stability  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and  the  sev- 
eral states. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
SUte  of  Idaho,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  the  Idaho 
congressional  delegation  and  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  June  1966,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  results  of  its  2  years  of  study 
of  welfare  problems  and  programs  in  our 
Nation.  That  report  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated and  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, with,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable 
criticism  stated  by  some  reviewers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  reported 
as  pointing  out  that  the  proposals  of  the 
citizens'  committee  were  nothing  more 
than  a  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 
This  report  was  commented  upon  in  an 
article,  "Blazing  New  Trails:  Welfare 
Help  by  Need  and  by  Right,"  published 
in  the  magazine  Agenda  in  September 
1966.   The  article  stated : 

A  floor  of  required  individual  or  family  in- 
come would  be  established  for  each  State 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate family  budget  for  families  of  various 
sizes  and  circxmistances. 

This  would  constitute  the  "minimum 
level  of  assistance"  for  families  in  that 
State. 

If  such  suggestion  Is  not  an  outright 
advocacy  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
I  do  not  know  what  other  assessment  to 
place  upon  It.  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will,  in  the  majority, 
reject  proposals  with  requirements  such 
as  are  outlined  in  the  Agenda  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 


ticle be  printed  In  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Blazing    New    Trails:     Weuare    Help    bt 
"Need"  and  by  "Right" 

(Advisory  Council  Report  emphasizes  how 
far  we  have  fallen  behind  in  caring  for  the 
most  needy.) 

One  day  early  in  the  summer  of  1966,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  with  alarm — 
as  its  editorial  page  Is  wont  to  do — at  a  re- 
port of  citizens'  committee  which  It  said  had 
proposed  "nothing  other  than  the  guaranteed 
annual  Income." 

The  report  which  caused  all  this  consterna- 
tion in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  nation's 
leading  paper  for  businessmen  Is  a  document 
which  was  received  with  interest  and  mount- 
ing enthusiasm  elsewhere,  because  of  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  concern  with  the  mal- 
functioning of  America's  scores  of  systems  of 
public  welfare  and  relief. 

Formally,  it  is  known  as  the  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare,  a  group 
set  up  by  Congress.*  In  June  the  Council 
transmitted  Its  two-year  study  of  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Council's  recommendations,  which 
were  xinanlmously  agreed  upon,  represented 
a  significant  and  unusual  agreement  among 
men  and  women  of  uncommon  experience  In 
dealing  with  public  welfare  matters.  The 
group  was  headed  by  Dean  Fedele  F.  Pauri 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Its  members  included 
social  work  executives,  a  doctor,  a  business- 
man, a  labor  official  and  a  politician. 

"On  all  counts  and  from  all  sources,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  Incontestable,"  the 
Advisory  Council  declared;  "a  major  updat- 
ing of  our  public  welfare  system  Is  essential 
If  It  is  to  fulfill  its  assigned  task  of  assuring 
a  basic  floor  of  economic  and  social  security 
for  all  Americans." 

Across  the  nation,  the  report  added  som- 
berly, the  situation  is  so  serious  that  a  "com- 
prehensive" system  of  protection  is  required. 
What  the  Advisory  Council  envisions  Is  a 
"new  nationwide  program  of  basic  social 
guarantees"  to  be  undertaken  In  conjunction 
with  the  states. 

Fundamental  to  the  new  program.  In  the 
view  of  the  Council's  members,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  "adequate  financial  aid  and 
social  services  be  available  to  all  who  need 
them  as  a  matter  of  right." 

That,  In  turn,  will  require  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  federal-state  relationships  In  the 
welfare  field,  with  the  federal  government 
establishing  nationwide  standards  and  as- 
suming total  costs  above  a  stipulated  share 
for  the  states. 

"A  floor  of  required  individual  or  family 
income  would  be  established  for  each  state 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate family  budget  for  families  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  circumstances,"  the  Council 
suggested  This  would  constitute  the  "mini- 
mum level  of  assistance"  for  families  In  that 
state. 

In  what  is  close  to  the  core  of  the  welfare 
assistance  reform,  the  Council  added  that 
under  its  recommendations,  "all  persons 
with  available  Income  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  aid  to  the  extent  of  that  deficiency. 

"Need  would  be  the  sole  measure  of  en- 
titlement," It  said. 

"America  Is  discovering  that  In  a  pro- 
longed    period     of     continuous     economic 


» "Having  the  Power,  We  have  the  Duty." 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Welfare  to  the  Secretary  of  HKW,  June  29, 
1966.  Report  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  UJ3.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.    Price  $1.00. 


growth,  there  are  still  more  than  34  million 
of  its  citizens  living  in  bleak  and  separate 
prisons  of  poverty.  It  has  become  obvious 
thai  it  will  take  more  than  great  general 
prosperity  to  free  them.  Only  a  short  time 
ago,  most  of  us  believed  that  it  would,"  the 
Council  disclosed. 

In  a  period  of  population  growth,  the  de- 
pendent age  group* — the  very  young  and  the 
very  old — Increase  at  a  faster  pace;  the  wage 
earning  group  becomes  relatively  smaller. 
Many  economic  measures  which  bring  bene- 
fits for  large  numbers  of  Americans  by-pass 
the  people  at  the  very  bottom;  obviously  an 
income  tax  reduction  brings  no  benefits  to 
the  man  who  pays  no  tax  because  he  has  no 
income. 

And  poverty  begets  poverty.  It's  harder  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  to  fit  into  society 
today  than  in  other  years  when  our  com- 
munities and  institutions  were  less  com- 
plex   and    less    bewildering. 

The  anti-poverty  programs  mounted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  have  not  yet 
had  much  impact  on  the  number  of  people 
receiving  welfare  assistance.  OEO  programs 
are  designed  to  help  those  who  can  become 
self-sufficient.  But,  as  the  Council  pointed 
out.  "for  most  public  assistance  recipients, 
complete  self-sufficiency  is  not  an  immediate 
practicable  goal." 

This  is  not  because  these  people  are  happy 
on  relief,  as  the  conservative  politicians 
sometimes  assert,  but  because  they  have  no 
alternative. 

In  1964.  a  government  study  of  the  "dimen- 
sions of  poverty"  brought  up  a  figure  of  34 
million.  In  a  national  population  of  about 
190  million.  Of  those  officially  Judged  to  be 
poor,  about  one  In  four — a  total  of  7.4  mil- 
lion— was  receiving  public  assistance. 

Who  are  these  7.4  million  Americans  on 
welfare?  The  facts  and  figures  suggest  both 
why  they  are  there,  and  why  they  need  help, 
and  why  the  help  should  be  Improved. 

More  than  three  million  of  the  individuals 
on  public  assistance  are  children.  It's  not 
their  fault  that  their  economic  condition 
is  poor,  and  at  least  until  they  grow  up, 
there's  not  much  they  can  do  about  their 
situation. 

In  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Council: 
"Keeping  these  children  in  school,  in  good 
health,  in  good  housing,  in  decent  neigh- 
borhoods, and  in  a  society  free  of  discrimi- 
nation win  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
that  these  children  will  not  be  recipients  of 
public   assistance   tomorrow." 

Over  two  million  of  the  people  on  public 
welfare  are  old  folks.  Their  average  age 
is  76! 

Obviously,  their  abUlty  to  "go  out  and 
get  a  decent  job"  Is  severely  limited.  As  the 
Council  said:  "While  much  can  be  done  to 
help  the  aged  recipient  retain  his  place  In 
the  community  and  make  life  more  com- 
fortable, it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  complete 
independence." 

Well  over  a  million  adults  are  on  relief 
because  they  are  blind  or  disabled.  Even 
with  modem  rehabilitation  services,  they 
cannot  achieve  partial  or  total  self-support. 

About  a  m.illion  adults  are  parents  of 
children  covered  by  the  program  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  mothers — "moet 
of  whom  have  little  or  no  job  skills,  an 
eighth  grade  education  on  the  average,  many 
mental  and  physical  disabilities,  and  small 
children  who  can  best  be  looked  after  by 
their  mother  In  the  home."  Perhaps  a 
third  of  these  mothers — about  300.000 — 
might  be  able  to  take  training  for  jobs  that 
would  make  them  self-sufficient  (but  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  entire 
nation  there  are  day-care  facilities  for  only 
about  300,000  children  of  working  mothers) . 

About  100,000  of  the  advUts  In  this  group 
are  disabled  fathers,  with  little  chance  of 
overcoming  their  handicaps.    About  60,000 
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are  Jobless  fathers,  have  betteif  opportu- 
nltiee,  and  the  flgiires  show  the  <}  tend  to 
move  back  Into  self-sufficient  ,  obs  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  months. 

So,  the  facts  explode  the  myth  io  popular 
with  the  smug,  the  tired  conserv  jtlves.  the 
affluent  wearing  blinders  as  huge  as  a  teen- 
ager's sun  glasses. 

The  classic  figure  of  the  "lazy  i  oor,"  who 
would  rather  be  on  relief  than  vi  ork,  must 
exist  somewhere,  but  the  overwhemlng  fact 
Is:  the  people  on  public  welfare  assistance 
emerge  as  the  very  old,  the  ve  ry  young, 
the  sick  and  disabled,  or  the  mott  ers  of  the 
young.    They  don't  fit  the  classic  1:  nage. 

In  our  kind  of  society,  with  jiopulatlon 
growing,  with  cities  ever  bigger,  ulth  tech- 
nology ever  more  complex,  with  listitutlons 
ever  more  complicated — In  that  k  nd  of  so- 
ciety, no  "crash  program"  will  be  i  ble  to  get 
these  people  off  public  assistanci  .  and  no 
economy  program  biting  into  alrea  ly  meager 
assistance  payments  will  be  able  o  provide 
"economic  Incentive"  for  them  to  find  Jobs. 
They  can't  function  as  independent  pro- 
ducers In  the  society. 

How,  then,  do  we  raise  the  we  fare  pro- 
gram to  a  level  where  it  can  a  icomplish 
what  it  should  be  expected  to  do?  The  Ad- 
visory Council's  recommendation  I  suggest 
the  approach  which  must  be  takei  : 

A  minimuTn  standard  for  public  issistance 
payments  below  which  no  state  ma-,  r  fall.  At 
present,  the  one  person  In  five  a  nong  the 
poor  who  Is  being  helped  by  a  Tederally- 
aided  state  program  Is,  on  the  avjrage,  re- 
ceiving Just  about  half  the  amouni  required 
for  personal  subsistence.  In  some  states,  it's 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  subslst^ce  level. 
The  result  of  that  kind  of  Income  Is  easy 
to  Imagine.  As  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msfer.  David 
Dorsch.  who  directs  the  Associated  Catholic 
Charities  of  Baltimore,  told  tha  Council 
during  its  hearings: 

"I  do  believe  that  In  good  conscience. 
Americans  living  In  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  our  history  cannot  alio*  human 
beings  to  live  In  such  squalor  and  9ucb  dep- 
rivation and  with  inadequate  heBlth  and 
food  standards." 

A  nationwide  comprehensive  program  of 
public  assistance  based  upon  a  single  cri- 
terion: need.  At  present,  the  law  al  lows  fed- 
eral help  to  the  states  for  money  medical 
care  and  social  services  only  to  specified 
groups  of  people:  the  needy  aged,  the  blind, 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
certain  needy  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The  person  who  doesn't  quallly  under 
these  federal  aid  programs  Is  in  even  worse 
trouble.  While  some  states  have  lx;ally  fi- 
nanced programs  that  may  be  a  11  tie  more 
adequate,  state  relief  "In  many  of  th  e  poorest 
localities  of  the  nation  .  .  .  does  little  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  stark  povert  ^" 

A  uniform  and  simple  plan  for  federal- 
state  financial  sharing  in  costs  of  t  II  public 
welfare  programs. 

At  present  "there  are  54  varieties  sf  public 
assistance  programs."  the  Council  noted. 
That  wouldn't  be  serious  if  they  <  Id  a  Job 
of  rescuing  people  from  dire  povert;  — but  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  less  thin  half  a 
dozen  of  the  state  systems  raise  nee^y  people 
even  to  the  "brink  of  non-poverty  living 
levels" — while  In  most  states  the  programs 
are  far  below  the  poverty  line.         T 

Prompt  extension  of  coverage  and  liberal- 
ization of  benefits  under  the  social  insurance 
programs. 

The  Advisory  Council  pointed  out  fthat  un- 
less social  Insurance  benefits — for  old  age, 
survivors,  disability,  health,  unemployment 
and  workmen's  compensation — are  inproved 
substantially,  more  and  more  of  tl^e  people 
covered  by  the  Insurance  programs  «riu  have 
to  turn  to  public  welfare  assistance  In  order 
to  live.    The  Council  suggested  It  vould  be 


wise  to  keep  social  Insurance  benefits  In  line 
with  living  costs  and  wage  levels. 

Social  services,  through  public  welfare  pro- 
grams, should  be  strengthened  and  extended, 
and  be  readily  accessible — as  a  matter  of 
right — to  all  who  need  them. 

The  Advisory  Council  suggested  that  seri- 
ous thought  must  be  given  to  the  creation 
of  local  centers,  well  staffed  and  well  orga- 
nized, to  provide  more  effective  social  serv- 
ices, medical  aid  and  financial  help.  It  ad- 
vocated closely  coordinated  programs  for  the 
"prevention,  treatment  and  control"  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  for  a  strengthened  and 
permanent  program  of  providing  welfare 
recipients  wherever  possible  vrith  work-train- 
ing programs. 

All  welfare  programs  receiving  federal 
funds  should  be  administered  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  public  wel- 
fare as  a  right. 

Needy  people,  the  Advisory  Council  com- 
mented, "are  the  most  defenseless  segment  of 
the  population"  and  often  are  "in  the  great- 
est need  of  special  protection"  for  those 
rights,  yet  Ironically,  it  is  this  group  "that 
too  often  has  the  least  protection,  along 
with  the  least  of  everything  else." 

A  big,  fast  effort  should  be  undertaken  to 
recruit,  educate  and  train  personnel  for  work 
in  the  public  welfare  field — and  use  avail- 
able personnel  more  efficiently  than  now. 
Manpower,  says  the  Advisory  Council,  Is  the 
"key  to  success  or  failure  as  public  welfare 
responds  to  the  growing  national  conviction 
that  all  Americans  have  an  inherent  right 
to  the  basic  opportunities  of  life  In  the  20th 
century. 

In  the  administration  of  public  welfare, 
there  is  a  need  for  more  research,  better  use 
of  staff  and  resources,  and  participation  in 
international  social  welfare  programs. 

Back  In  1962.  the  report  pointed  out,  "Con- 
gress recognized  the  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent public  welfare  provisions"  when  It  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Public  Welfare  to  review  the  present  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for  their 
improvement. 

The  study  Is  completed,  and  the  recom- 
mendations are  In — and  they  all  point,  In  the 
Council's  words,  to  "Incontestable  evidence" 
that  "a  major  updating  of  our  public  welfare 
effort  Is  needed  at  once." 

Now  the  responsibility  shifts — to  the  citi- 
zens and  their  organizations  and  their  Con- 
gress— to  see  that  this  report  Is  followed 
by  the  legislative  action  that  so  clearly  Is 
needed,  to  protect  these  seven  million  people 
from  the  ravages  of  bitter  poverty. 

THE    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

These  are  the  people  who  served  on  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare.  They 
were  appointed  in  1964,  and  turned  over 
their  148-page  report  and  recommendations 
to  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  on  June  29, 
1966.  Fedele  F.  Fauri,  chairman,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Michigan;  Mrs.  DeLeslie  Allen,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  Walter  E.  Brown. 
M.D.,  Glass-Nelson  Clinic  of  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
James  W.  Fogarty,  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York; 
Mrs.  Cemoria  D.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  National  Urban 
League;  Guy  R.  Justis,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association;  Leonard 
Lesser,  general  counsel.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO;  C.  Virgil  Martin,  presi- 
dent, Carson  Pirie  Scott  <fr  Co.,  Chicago; 
Frank  W.  Newgent,  director.  Division  for 
Children  and  Youth.  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Welfare;  Eugene  H.  Nickerson, 
county  executive  for  Nassau  County.  New 
York;  Sanford  Solender,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board;  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  social  welfare 
consultant.  New  York  City. 


PRESENTATION  OF  TONY  JANNUS 
AWARD  TO  CAPT.  EDDIE  RICKEN- 
BACKER 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
airline  titan,  World  War  I  "ace  of  aces," 
and  distinguished  American  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Greater  Tampa  Chamber 
of  Commerce  presentation  of  the  Tony 
Jannus  Award  to  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  former  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Eastern  Airlines.  The 
award,  named  after  the  originator  and 
pilot  of  the  world's  first  scheduled  air- 
line— between  Tampa  and  St.  Peters- 
burg— is  presented  annually  to  individ- 
uals who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
service  to  the  scheduled  airline  industry. 
The  first  recipient  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.  MONRONEYl. 

The  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this 
presentation  to  Captain  Rickenbacker 
by  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Robert  T.  Muiphy,  trace 
the  captain's  career  as  racing-car  driver. 
World  War  I  pilot,  and  airline  executive, 
as  well  as  the  tremendous  growth  and 
development  of  civil  aviation  in  Florida 
and  the  entire  country  from  its  humble 
first  beginnings  with  Tony  Jannus'  first 
21-mile,  23-minute  flight  in  1914.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vice  Chairman 
Murphy's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToNT   Jannus   Award   Banquet   Speech 
(By  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Murphy,  Vice 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Tampa, 

Fla.,  Jan.  20,  1967) 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  in  Tampa  tonight 
to  Join  with  you  In  this  annual  dinner  of 
nationwide  fame.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  unique 
privilege  to  participate  In  a  long-deserved 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a  veritable 
giant  of  aviation — Captain  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer. His  list  of  personal  achievements 
and  his  record  of  contributions  to  his  coun- 
try have  literally  made  him  a  legend  In  his 
own  time.  Certainly,  any  Informed  observer 
of  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  20th  century 
will  agree  that  the  figure  of  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer stands  out  In  bold  relief. 

One  cannot  examine  his  relationship  with 
civil  aviation  without  a  sense  of  admiration. 
He  Is  one  of  the  pioneers  who  have  forged 
the  foundations  of  America's  air  transpor- 
tation system — a  system  which  is  the  best 
in  the  entire  world.  He  is  one  of  a  small, 
illustrious  group  of  men  who  have  helped 
create  an  air  transport  Industry  which.  In 
the  socio-economic  sense.  Is  now  a  heritage 
of  our  American  Industrial  life.  For  all  its 
comparative  vigor  and  all  Its  evolving  prog- 
ress, our  aviation  heritage  Is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  facets  of  our  Nation's  economic 
history.  It  remains  for  us  who  are  identified 
today  with  civil  aviation,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve It,  but  to  enhance  It  so  that  our  pri- 
vately-owned, competitive  air  transport  sys- 
tem win  remain  an  exemplar  for  other  coun- 
tries of  diverse  cultures. 

That  heritage  has  had  Innumerable  sources 
and  beginnings  In  Innumerable  places. 
Some  were  significant,  some  were  not.  Some 
were  memorable  and  some  Inconsequential. 
Great  or  small,  two  of  them  happened  on  the 
same  day  53  years  ago — January  1,  1914. 

On  that  day  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  began  publishing  weather  maps  of 
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the  northern  hemisphere  as  an  aid  to  avia- 
tion. And  also  on  that  same  day,  a  young 
pUot — Antony  Jannus,  In  the  first  of  two 
Benolst  XIV's  that  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa 
Alrboat  Line  was  to  acquire  In  Its  brief 
existence,  made  the  Inaugural  flight  of  the 
first  sustained  scheduled  passenger  service  In 
the  United  States  and  probably  In  the  world. 

That  service  provided  a  21-mlle,  23-mlnute 
flight  from  St.  Petersburg  across  the  Bay  to 
Tampa  and  saved  passengers  a  36-mUe  road 
trip  around  the  Bay.  That  aircraft  boasted 
a  Roberts  engine  capable  of  achieving  the 
speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  and  resembled  the 
Wright  brothers  "Flyer"  that  made  history 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  10  years 
before,  except  that  It  appeared  to  be  wearing 
a  huge  wooden  shoe.  But  It  flew  well  and  it 
flew  often.  In  the  three  months  that  the 
Benolst  spanned  the  Bay,  It  carried  1,205 
passengers  a  total  of  11,000  miles  at  five 
dollars,  one  way. 

The  Benolst  was  a  two-place  plane — one 
seat  for  the  pUot  and  one  seat  for  a  passen- 
ger. Occasionally,  the  load  factor  Increased 
100  percent  when  a  second  passenger  sat  on 
the  lap  of  the  first.  Two  rounds  trips  were 
scheduled  each  day;  however,  extra  sections 
increased  available  capacity  150  percent  on 
those  days  when  as  many  as  five  round  trips 
were  made.  Interruptions  in  the  regular 
schedule  were  not  vmknown  In  those  days 
and,  even  then,  w^ere  occasioned  by  such 
well-known  villains  in  the  drama  of  aviation 
as  bad  weather,  cold  fronts  and  engine 
troubles.  The  lack  of  customers  also  caused 
occasional  business  headaches.  So  we  may 
Infer,  in  any  look  at  air  transport  progress, 
that  the  more  some  things  change  the  more 
they  remain  the  same. 

But  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  scheduled 
service  was  a  start,  a  venturesome  beginning. 
And  that  Is  what  we  pause  to  recognize 
tonight.  There  Is  so  much  that  can  be 
written  In  aviation's  short  history  that  Its 
exciting  pages  are  crammed  full.  And  you 
cannot  turn  a  page  to  close  an  old  chapter 
without  opening  upon  a  new  one. 

Tony  Jannus — for  whom  the  award  we 
bestow  tonight  Is  named — Is  not  listed  In  any 
"Who's  Who  In  Aviation",  at  least  not  In 
any  recent  one.  But  he  and  men  like  him. 
squeezing  five  round  trips  a  day  Instead  of 
the  standard  two,  are  perhaps  an  Indication 
of  that  extra  meastire  of  service  which  the 
early  pioneers  and  latter-day  leaders  In  air 
transportation  have  given,  and  continue  to 
give,  in  shaping  air  age  progress  and  the 
increasing  service  to  mankind  which  Is  Its 
natural  consequence.  Look  at  what  that 
willingness  to  go  the  extra  distance  has 
wrought  in  the  air  transportation  Industry. 

The  Benolst  that  Tony  Jannus  fiew  in  1914 
held  one.  and  sometimes  two.  passengers. 
Other  early  aircraft  operated  In  the  two 
decades  that  followed  carried  only  slightly 
larger  loads.  But  the  number  of  passengers 
and  trips  continued  to  grow.  By  1938,  the 
first  year  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's 
existence,  there  were  22  certified  air  carriers 
operating  a  total  of  345  planes.  By  mld-1966 
the  49  certified  carriers  In  operation  had 
2,053  aircraft  In  service.  And  whereas  do- 
mestic carriers  served  146  cities  in  1938.  they 
served  516  at  the  end  of  1965.  The  cruising 
speed  of  new  aircraft,  the  Lockeed  L-14  Elec- 
tra  in  1938,  was  180  miles  an  hour,  a  little 
slower  than  the  600-mlle-an-hour  Jets  In 
service  In  1966. 

Scheduled  service  recorded  533  million  rev- 
enue passenger-miles  In  1938.  an  Impressive 
number  only  until  it  is  placed  alongside  the 
76'/2  billion  revenue  passenger-miles  flown 
In  the  12  months  ended  last  Jime  30.  Freight 
and  express  ton-miles  on  domestic  carriers 
totaled  2  million  In  1938  and  IV4  billion  in 
the  year  ended  last  June.  And  to  build 
statistical  records  like  that — the  number  of 
employees  In  the  Industry  grew  from  13,274 
In  1938  to  222,831  as  of  last  Jtme. 


And  In  those  28  years  since  1938,  revenue 
passenger-mile  yield  has  Increased  about  4y2 
percent,  from  5 '/a  cents  to  5%  cents.  What 
we  are  saying  Is  that  If  1938  consumer  values 
had  remained  constant,  a  person  could  fly 
In  today's  modern  planes  for  less  than  half 
what  It  cost  28  years  ago.  That  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  air  transport's  prob- 
lems are  also  halved.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  are  Increasingly  complex.  Air  trans- 
port's concerns  Increase  Inexorably  and  In 
awesome  geometric  progression. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  air 
age  that  may  be  as  different  from  the  present 
Jet  age  as  our  Jet  age  is  different  from  Jan- 
uary 1. 1914. 

Exciting  new  vehicles  will  be  placed  In 
operation.  There  are  the  new  smaU  Jets,  the 
stretched  Jets  and  the  Jumbo  Jets.  There 
will  be  the  SST,  new  vertical  and  short  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft  and  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  century  hypersonic  and 
atomic-powered  vehicles.  There  will  be 
complementary  advances  In  ground  vehicles 
which  will  bring  the  necessary  Improvements 
in  airport  to  downtown  rapid  transit  and 
which  will  also,  without  doubt,  compete  with 
certain  air  transportation  services.  Capital 
requirements  for  air  transport  vehicles  and 
the  required  redesign  of  airport  facilities 
may  be  a  strain  for  both  private  and  gov- 
ernment sectors.  New  systems  for  docu- 
mentation and  handling  of  passengers  and 
cargo  are  Imminent.  And  passenger  and 
cargo  service  standards  must  be  maintained 
and  Improved.  The  carriers  will  be  required 
to  fulfill  their  role  as  good  corjiorate  citizens 
by  helping  to  solve  the  Increasingly  serious 
problems  of  noise  and  air  pollution.  These 
are  Just  some  of  the  problems  of  the  new  air 
age  which  we  must  answer.  Just  as  aviation's 
leading  lights  have  answered  them  in  the 
past  and  with  the  same  extra  measure  of  serv- 
ice. Indeed,  with  this  new  terminal  com- 
plex right  here  In  Tampa  International  Air- 
port, you  have  begun  part  of  the  assaiUt  on 
tomorrow. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  cite  flgures  which 
show  the  growth  from  some  humble  begin- 
ning to  Its  present  grand  existence  of  this 
or  that  air  carrier,  or  of  the  entire  industry. 
Statistics  are  seldom  more  than  the  mlleposts 
of  "What"  and  "When."  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  study  and  show  "How"  these  statis- 
tics grew  so  Impressively  because  of.  and  la 
spite  of,  this  or  that  fact.  In  our  civil  air 
transport  Industry,  perhaps  more  than  In 
most  modern  Industries,  the  touchstone  Is 
"Who"  rather  than  its  anagram  "How." 

It  Is  aviation's  Individual  men  of  vision, 
enterprise,  conviction  and  courage  who  have, 
time  and  again,  by  their  Individual  and 
collective  genius,  turned  stumbling  blocks 
Into  bxilldlng  blocks  to  provide  for  us  today 
our  modern  wonder  of  mass  air  transporta- 
tion. Some  may  say  they  were  men  of  stub- 
born, uncompromising  tenacity,  hell-bent  In 
seeing  their  dreams  come  to  fruition.  But 
no  one  would  cavil  over  the  words  descrip- 
tive of  an  achievement  whose  greatest  com- 
pliment Is  the  manner  In  which  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  take  air  transporta- 
tion for  granted  as  a  fact  of  life  as  if  It  has 
always  been  there  to  serve  them. 

The  men  who  have  given  us  safe,  swift, 
reasonably-priced  air  transportation  service 
as  we  know  it  today  came  from  everywhere 
and  from  every  walk  of  life  and  they  con- 
tributed richly  from  their  respective  back- 
grounds. But  if  their  backgrounds  were 
varied,  they  had  many  qualities  in  common. 
They  were  tough  pioneers  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition.  They  were  Imaginative.  And 
they  were  spiritedly — even  fiercely — compet- 
itive. They  were  a  special  breed,  and  they 
wrote  the  book. 

They  got  Into  aviation  In  the  "balling 
wire  days"  and,  naturally,  had  a  sense  of 
personal  Identification  with  their  airlines. 
There  are  many  other  equally  distinguished 


aviation  personalities  who  started  with  these 
great  pioneers  and  others  of  the  same  mold 
who  now  direct  the  destinies  of  our  airline 
enterprises  following  In  the  same  great  tra- 
dition. But  measure  It  how  you  will — by 
pioneering  spirit.  Imagination,  dogged  per- 
severance, or  whatever  yardstick  you  may 
choose — that  special  quality  comes  through 
with  particular  clarity  and  In  bold  relief  In 
one  special  member  of  the  balling  wire  fra- 
ternity. He  Is  the  man  we  are  assembled  to 
honor  tonight. 

Some  people  say  that  Edward  Vernon 
Rickenbacker  owes  his  leather  lungs — which 
give  his  pointed  speeches  a  ring  you  do  not 
soon  forget — to  the  time  he  worked  in  a 
glass-blowing  factory.  And  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  steel  chisels  Captain  Ed- 
die vised  In  the  apprentice  tombstone-cutter 
days  of  his  youth  were  considerably  more 
malleable  than  the  Rickenbacker  will  that 
wielded  them. 

At  an  early  age,  young  Eddie  felt  the  pull 
of  automobile  racing,  a  field  no  older  than 
himself.  By  the  time  he  was  16  he  was  a 
highly  successful  race  car  driver,  attracting 
the  eye  of  the  then  young  automobile  Indus- 
try. Soon  the  Rickenbacker  name  was  Iden- 
tified with  names  like  Firestone,  Dusenberg, 
Mercer,  Maxwell  and  Peugeot.  He  became 
one  of  the  country's  top  racing  drivers  and 
set  a  world  speed  record  at  Daytona  Beach. 
Someone  has  said  he  learned  to  be  the  ex- 
cellent mechanic  he  Is  In  the  "dirty  shirt" 
school,  sweeping  out  the  garage  between 
lessons  on  valve  cams  and  timing  gears. 

He  learned  quickly  and  well  and  he  had  a 
flair  for  sales.  It  was  this  combination  that 
took  him  far  afield  from  his  native  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  was  In  England,  developing 
a  racing  car  for  the  British,  when  the  clouds 
of  World  War  I  broke.  He  returned  home, 
enlisted  and  was  soon  an  Army  motor  pool 
driver  attached  to  General  Pershing's  staff 
In  France — ^that  Is,  until  the  day  he  made 
emergency  repairs  on  a  Colonel's  car.  a  Colo- 
nel Billy  Mitchell,  who  talked  the  language 
Eddie  wanted  to  hear — aviation. 

There  had  been  misgivings  In  some  areas 
when  Sergeant  Rickenbacker  announced  he 
wanted  to  fly.  At  26  he  was  older  than  most 
pilots.  And  he  had  left  school  at  12  to  go 
to  work  when  his  father  died.  But.  of 
course,  those  misgivings  were  exploded  by 
the  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  who  soon 
commanded  the  94th  "Hat-ln-the-Rtng" 
Aero  Pursuit  Squadron,  the  first  air  unit 
active  on  the  western  front.  The  94th  was 
credited  with  69  victories — the  largest  num- 
ber of  victories  of  any  American  unit.  And  of 
that  69  total.  Captain  Eddie's  record  of  28 
victories  In  an  amazingly  short  time  made 
him  a  national  hero,  his  name  on  every 
tongue.  After  a  brilliant  racing  career,  Cap- 
tain Eddie  became  America's  "Ace  of  Aces" — 
a  national  figure  of  truly  heroic  propor- 
tions— the  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Medal  of  Merit,  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  heavy  with  nine  oak  leaves,  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  four  palms. 

But.  Impressive  as  It  is.  Eddie  Rlcken. 
backer's  distinguished  wartime  service  Is 
not  the  whole  man.  The  young  veteran  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  to  head  his  own 
Rickenbacker  Motor  Car  Company  In  the 
early  1920's  and  later  joined  the  LaSalle 
Division  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company. 
In  1927.  he  began  an  18-year  association  with 
the  Indianapolis  Speedway  and  soon  after- 
ward returned  to  aviation  by  Joining  General 
Aviation  Manufacturing  Corporation  as 
Vice  President  of  its  American  Airways. 

On  January  1.  1935.  the  Captain  became 
General  Manager  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion's Eastern  Air  Lines  Division  and  in  1938 
President  and  General  Manager  after  North 
American  sold  Its  Interest  to  Rickenbacker 
and  his  associates.  He  was  elevated  to  Board 
Chairman  of  Eastern  In  1953  and  continued 
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to  run  a  taut  ship  for  another  ev  sntful  ten 
years  before  he  retired  from  actlvi  i  manage 
ment  of  one  of  America's  leading 
tlon  enterprises. 

Such  simply  stated  historical  fatts  do  but 
poor  Justice  to  his  achievements  a  t  Elastern 
Perhaps  recounting  some  of  the  s  orles  told 
about  the  Captain  can  partially  fil 

There  was  that  time,  you  may  re  z&W.  when 
the  Chairman  took  a  number  of  hi  5  key  per- 
sonnel down  to  Florida  but  dellbe, 
their  luggage  routed  elsewhere, 
know  how  It  feels."  the  Chairman 
to  have  said. 

And  there  was  the  time  at  a  sp^lal  meet- 
ing when  he  told  his  "field  board 
tors."  the  top  250  supervisory  pel  sonnel  In 
Eastern's  system,  "When  you  get  back  home, 
notice  how  well  the  airline  ran 
were  here." 

His  flair  for  selling  was  unlqu^.  as  wit 
neps  the  1934  Los  Angeles-Newark 
made  with  TWA's  Jack  Frye  to  sell 
the  state  of  airline   progress — to 
ernment.  and  In  the  process  set 
transcontinental  record  with  the 

Mechanic,  race  car  driver.  Woijld  War  I 
"Ace  of  Aces."  airline  titan — by  any  stand 
ards  Captain  Eddie  Is  a  truly  riimarkable 
man.  He  Is  a  man  of  the  hlghesi  achieve 
ment  In  three  careers — automobll*.  airlines 
and  the  "Ace  of  Aces."  He  Is  the  phalrman 
of  the  Board  who  knew  as  much  $bout  air- 
plane engines  as  any  mechanic,  |as  much 
about  aerodynamics  as  almost  $ny  engl. 
neer.  Captain  Eddie  Is  the  chaliknan  who 
has  forgotten  more  about  pllotln*  a  plane 
than  many  a  younger  pilot  has  lewned.  He 
Is  the  airline  executive  who  kne»  the  de- 
tailed Ins  and  outs  of  ticketing  pnd  sales 
and  who  possessed  a  more  than  balance  sheet 
acquaintance  with  their  relatlonsl^lp  to  the 
cash  register.  A  longtime  assoclatt  has  said 
of  Captain  Eddie,  "He  wanted  to  khow  what 
the  boys  In  the  back  room  were  qolng.  He 
seldom  used  the  front  door."  Arid  all  the 
while  Eastern  grew.  In  1914,  the  short-lived 
St.  Petersburg- Tampa  Alrboat  Llie  caused 
fewer  ripples  on  the  Florida  econimy  than 
on  the  Tampa  Bay  It  crossed.  Today.  East 
em  Air  Lines — the  House  that  Cap^ln  Eddie 
built — Is  the  largest  single  emplo 
State. 

Edward  Vernon  Rlckenbacker 
Eddie — we  have  gathered  here 
the  sole  purpose  of  marveling  at  jthe  glow 
that  the  tall  of  your  comet  has  cas^  on  avia- 
tion's horizon.  For  comet.  Indeed,  lyou  have 
been,  streaking  through  avlatlonrs  young 
history  and  making  It  brighter,  ciir  listing 
of  a  few  of  your  numberless  achievements 
has  been  little  more  than  plucklni  random 
particles  from  a  Stardust  trail.       | 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  coinpUment 
the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commeroe  for  Its 
selection  of  Eddie  Rlckenbacker  as  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Tony  Jannus  Award]  for  this 
year.  Pc«-,  In  honoring  him,  we  Honor  our 
country,  we  honor  ourselves,  as  w^U  as  the 
great  air  transport  Industry.  I  think  If  we 
were  to  borrow  a  simple  motto  inost  de- 
scriptive of  his  life  we  would  select,  "Pro 
Deo  Pro  Patrta" — For  God  and  For Icountry; 
but  I  beUeve  we  have  made  hln^  uncom- 
fortable enough,  so  I  will  merely  ;  conclude 
by  saying  that  we  wish  for  him  matoy  added 
years  of  an  already  eventful  ane^  fruitful 
life. 


er  In  the 

Captain 
light   for 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  February 
16  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  regret  ttiat  I  was 
out  of  the  city  on  that  day;  for  that 
reason  my  statement  commemorating 
tliis  important  lilstorical  event  I  was  de- 
layed. However.  I  feel  this  i^  such  a 
significant  occasion  that  I  coul^l  not  let 
it  pass  without  taking  note  of  i' . 


I  propose  to  retell  briefly  the  story  of 
how  the  Soviet  Union  won  its  inglorious 
victory  over  Lithuania  because  it  illus- 
trates the  nature  of  communism — tne 
nature  of  the  enemy  we  still  coniront — 
better  than  any  story  I  know.  It  teaches 
us  how  much  trust  can  be  placed  in 
treaties  with  the  Kremlin,  in  its  pledges 
of  coexistence,  in  its  off-and-on  pretenses 
of  friendship.  It  teaches  us  how  in- 
human international  Bolshevism  is  and 
how  utterly  without  morality  or  restraint. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  established  their 
own  government  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  invaded 
the  newly  established  state.  There  were 
many  bitter  battles  but  finally  the  Lithu- 
anian people  emerged  triumphant.  On 
July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet  Government 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  declared  in 
this  treaty — mark  these  words  well — that 
it  "voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia 
over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
territory." 

For  20  years  Lithuania  knew  peace 
and  independence.  During  this  period, 
there  was  a  great  renaissance  of  national 
literature  and  culture. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost 
immediately,  the  Kremlin  demanded  per- 
mission to  place  20,000  troops  In  Lithu- 
ania for  the  duration  of  the  war.  These 
troops,  it  was  emphasized,  would  be  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  the  war.  Prime 
Minister  Stalin  himself  stated — and 
again  mark  these  words  well — 

We  respect  the  Independence  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state.  We  are  disposed  to  defend  Its 
territorial  Integrity. 

History  records  no  blacker  or  more 
perfidious  lie  by  the  head  of  a  great 
state. 

On  October  10,  1939,  only  2  weeks  after 
the  original  demand  was  served  on  Lith- 
uania, the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  its 
armed  forces  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier 
The  government  of  this  brave  little  na- 
tion had  no  alternative  but  to  sign  the 
pact  of  mutual  assistance  which  the 
Kremlin  placed  before  it.  But  at  the 
point  of  signing,  they  discovered  that  the 
clause  stipulating  that  Soviet  bases  would 
be  maintained  in  Lithuania  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  had  been  stricken 
from  the  agreement,  on  the  personal  in- 
struction of  Stalin. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
perfidy.  Eight  months  later,  on  July  14, 
1940,  the  Soviet  Government  demanded 
that  the  Lithuanian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  Director  of  Security  be  brought 
to  trial,  that  a  government  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  be  installed,  and  that 
the  Red  army  be  granted  free  entry  in 
force  into  the  territory  of  Lithuania. 
There  was  not  even  time  to  reply  to  this 
ultimatum.  The  very  next  day.  on  June 
15.  the  Red  army  occupied  Lithuania 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to 
flee  abroad. 

The  Communists  had  made  their  plans 
carefully,  as  they  always  do.  and  they 
moved  rapidly.  They  had  a  quisling 
regime  ready  to  install.  They  had  their 
lists  of  names  of  Lithuanlsm  patriots  who 


were  slated  for  arrest  and  execution. 
They  had  their  plan  of  action. 

On  July  7,  3  weeks  after  the  occupa- 
tion, the  quisling  regime  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  all  non-Communist  par- 
ties and  the  arrest  of  their  leaders.  On 
July  14  and  15,  the  people  were  compelled 
to  vote  in  national  elections  with  only 
the  Communist  Party  represented.  The 
Lithuanian  people  resisted  heroically, 
desperately.  But  they  were  fighting 
against  hopeless  odds.  On  July  17,  the 
regime  announced  that  95.1  percent  of 
the  people  had  voted  and  that  99.19  per- 
cent of  these  had  cast  their  ballot  for  the 
Communist  Party. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  21,  the  so- 
called  Peoples'  Diet  convened  for  its 
first  session.  In  less  than  1  hour,  with- 
out any  debate,  it  voted  unanimously  to 
ask  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  admit  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  state 
as  one  of  its  federated  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

What  an  object  lesson  this  should  be 
to  all  those  who  insist  that  we  must  be 
trustful,  who  wish  to  believe  that  the 
world's  diflBculties  can  be  resolved  by 
signing  another  treaty  of  nonaggression 
and  coexistence  with  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  in  Its  last  session.  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  the  Baltic 
States.  To  refresh  our  memories  on  this 
occasion,  let  me  here  read  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
papulations  of  the  Baltic  States:   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  of  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple:   Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opln- 
ton  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  our 
Government  has,  to  this  day,  refused  to 
recognize  the  illegal  annexation  of  the 
Baltic    States    by    the    Kremlin.    Thus 
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far,  however,  our  policy  has  been  es- 
sentially a  negative  one.  I  would  like 
to  propose  that  we  convert  it  into  a  posi- 
tive policy. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  Germany  re- 
cently announced  his  readiness  to  re- 
pudiate Hitler's  Munich  agreements  with 
regard  to  Czechoslovakia.  I  believe  that 
Moscow  should  now  be  urged  by  our  own 
Government  to  wipe  out  all  the  vestiges 
of  this  infamous  period  In  history  by 
repudiating  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pacts  of  1939  and  restoring  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

If  our  spokesmen  could  find  the  vision 
and  the  courage  and  the  firmness  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  do  away  with 
the  vestiges  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  con- 
spiracy, this  action  would  do  more  than 
a  thousand  consular  conventions  to  build 
bridges  between  East  and  West  and  to 
establish  the  basis  for  a  genuine  peace. 

Mutual  friendship  with  one's  neighbors 
is  the  only  true  source  of  security.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  induced  to 
undo  the  wrong  she  has  done  to  her 
neighbors  and  to  remove  the  causes  of 
fear  and  distrust  in  Europe,  this  would 
open  the  way  to  a  genuine  and  reciprocal 
process  of  building  bridges  and  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  would  benefit  enormously 
from  this  process  in  terms  of  increased 
friendship  and  increased  security  and 
increased  trade  and  prosperity. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  and  work  to 
this  end. 


MORE  POWER  TO  THE  CONSUMER'S 
INTEREST:  THE  MESSAGE  OF 
"OVERCHARGE" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16  we  were  pleased  to  receive, 
from  President  Johnson,  a  message 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  number 
of  measures  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
America  against  abuses  of  the  public 
Interest  resulting  from  negligent  or  de- 
liberately damaging  practices  of  certain 
segments  of  the  business  community. 
The  President  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  and  other  measures 
to  guard  consumers  against  hazards  of 
choice  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  in- 
vestment of  savings  which  have  become 
Increasingly  complex  with  the  techno- 
logical advances  of  modem  times.  New 
remedies  are  needed  and  new  sanctions 
must  be  provided  in  many  fields  to  give 
the  American  consumer  the  security 
needed  to  spend  hard-earned  Income 
safely  and  prudently. 

We  who  are  particularly  concerned 
with  that  part  of  the  consumer's  re- 
isources  which  must  be  spent  for  an 
essential  commodity — electric  power — 
were  especially  interested  In  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  Insuring  the  development  of  a 
nationally  reliable  system  of  electric 
power  distribution.  The  President 
called  attention  to  the  enormous  in- 
creases in  use  of  electric  p>ower.  a  con- 
sumption that  doubles  every  decade  and 
has  made  the  electric  power  Industry  the 
largest  in  the  Nation. 

Along  with  the  enormous  growth  in  re- 
quirements for  electric  power,  this  in- 
dustry has  experienced  marvelous  ad- 
vances in  technology  which  make  it  pos- 


sible to  transmit  ever  larger  loads  of  elec- 
tric power  over  ever  longer  lines  at  in- 
creasingly higher  voltages. 

The  President's  statement  on  in- 
creased electric  power  reliability  called 
for  legislation  to  strengthen  coordina- 
tion among  the  electric  power  utilities,  to 
promote  the  growth  of  an  electric  power 
supply  system  to  provide  an  even  higher 
quality  of  electric  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Certainly  we  would  all  agree  with  the 
objective  stated  by  the  President  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  quality  of 
service  in  this  field. 

However,  a  factor  in  the  provision  of 
electric  power  for  the  American  con- 
sumer which  is  of  equivalent  importance 
with  the  technological  advances  we  may 
expect  is  the  necessity  for  modernization 
of  regulatory  practices  to  insure  that 
great  engineering  inventions  are  used  in 
the  interest  of  the  persons  most  con- 
cerned— the  American  consumer. 

While  the  admirable  achievements  of 
the  electric  power  industry  may  one  day 
make  possible  interconnection  of  sources 
of  power  throughout  the  Nation  to  form 
one  great  power  grid  serving  America 
from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  insure  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers against  overcharges  for  the  power 
purchased.  Indeed,  the  consumers  of 
America  should  have  a  right  to  expect 
reductions  in  electric  rates  In  accordance 
with  predictions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  its  Federal  power  survey 
of  1964  when  it  calculated  savings  to 
consumers  of  approximately  $11  billion 
by  1980  as  a  result  of  progress  in  the 
interconnection  of  power  systems 
throughout  the  country. 

"Overcharge,"  the  excellent  book  co- 
authored  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  his  administrative  assistant,  Vic 
Reinemer,  makes  the  case  for  review  of 
regulatory  practices  affecting  the  inter- 
est of  the  electric  power  consumer  very 
clear.  This  readable,  carefully  docu- 
mented book  is  an  excellent  text  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  regulation 
which  should  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
advancing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

"Overcharge," — so  well  titled — docu- 
ments the  proposition  that,  although  our 
techniques  of  producing  and  transmit- 
ting electricity  are  modern  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  jet  age  and  beyond,  the 
forms  of  regulation  of  the  industry  are 
impossibly  antiquated. 

Although  the  costs  of  producing  elec- 
tricity have  declined  greatly  over  the 
years,  the  consumer  has  seen  no  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  electric  bill.  Further,  the  peo- 
ple of  America  find  great  disparities  in 
the  amounts  of  money  they  must  pay  for 
electricity,  depending  on  whether  they 
live  in  a  part  of  the  country  served  by 
the  great  public  power  projects  such  as 
TVA  and  the  Bonneville  system,  or  live 
in  New  England,  where  public  power  is 
very  scarce,  indeed. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alaska,  alas,  costs 
of  electricity  are  higher  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Nation  despite  the  existence 
of  enormous  sources  of  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric and  thermal  power.  The  Federal 
Power  Commissioner  survey  found  Alas- 


kans paying  as  much  as  $15.6  in  1963 
for  the  same  amomit  of  electricity  cost- 
ing $6 — in  1963 — In  Seattle.  Alaskans 
are  the  victims  of  a  peculiar  discrimina- 
tion and  neglect  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  resources  that  could  give  us 
the  cheapest  power  in  the  Nation.  In 
Alaska,  however,  the  issue  is  not.  as  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  so  much  related  to 
the  disparity  In  the  costs  of  privately 
owned  and  publicly  owned  distribution 
systems,  since  the  majority  of  distribu- 
tive facilities  are  either  municipally  or 
cooperatively  owned.  Where  they  are 
not,  a  transfer  to  municipal  ownership 
would  benefit  the  consumer. 

While  the  cost  to  the  consumer  for 
electricity  varies  vastly,  from  $13.44  for 
500  kilowatt  hours  in  Augusta,  Maine,  to 
$6.03  for  the  same  power  in  Bristol,  Va.; 
$4.50  In  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  $5  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  rates  of  return  on  investment 
to  the  private  utilities — the  lOU's — is 
nothing  but  high.  In  "Overcharge," 
authors  Metcalf  and  Reinemer  reprint 
from  Fortune  magazine  net  Income  as 
percentage  of  Invested  capital  of  35 
major  electric  utilities  in  1965.  Rates  of 
return  range  from  16  percent  for  Hous- 
ton Lighting  Si  Power  to  7.3  percent  of 
Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York. 
Between  these  are  American  Electric 
Power,  14.9  percent;  Texas  Utilities,  14.3 
percent;  and  Florida  Power  tt  Light,  11.7 
percent.  The  private  electric  power  In- 
dustry is  the  most  profitable  of  any 
sector  of  the  economy;  and  with  needs  of 
consumers  growing,  the  industry  has 
nowhere  to  go  but  up. 

The  predictable  prosperity  of  electric 
power  utilities  is  a  fact  of  life. 

The  question  is  whether  this  prosper- 
ity will  be  shared  with  those  who  pay 
for  it — the  electric  power  consumer — by 
a  reduction  in  rates. 

If  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  the 
answer  is  clearly  in  the  negative. 

While  all  theories  of  the  regulation  of 
rates  of  public  utilities  contemplate  that 
the  industry  must  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return,  effective  regulation 
should  not  allow  the  utility  stockholders 
to  benefit  from  windfalls  and  special  ad- 
vantages which  should  properly  be 
applied  to  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Many  reasons  exist  to  study  the  qual- 
ity of  existing  regulatory  machinery, 
such  as  it  is,  and  the  advisability  of 
changing  it  to  meet  increases  In  service 
hurtling  at  the  industry  and  the  people 
it  serves. 

Among  examples  of  this,  described  in 
"Overcharge,"  are  such  matters  as  tax 
reductions  to  the  utilities  resulting  from 
legislation  allowing  accelerated  amorti- 
zation, liberalized  depreciation,  and  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  but  none  shared,  In 
the  form  of  lower  rates,  with  the  con- 
sumers who  pay  the  taxes.  Also,  the 
question  of  large  expenditures  by  the 
private  utilities  for  offensive  advertising 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety  in 
attacks  on  public  power  groups,  paid  for 
by  the  consumers  and  allowed  as  operat- 
ing expenses  to  the  company,  should  be 
given  a  careful  look.  The  contributions 
of  private  power  companies  to  a  ques- 
tionable band  of  "uncharities"  devoted  to 
doubtful  political  causes  of  reactionary 
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persuasion  certainly  deserves  sci  utiny  to 
determine  why  tlie  cost  of  thes€  fancies 
shoiild  be  borne  by  the  light-bill  payer 
who  very  likely  has  strong  objections  to 
the  recipient  of  the  company's  benevo- 
lence. These  practices  are  notinew.  I 
recounted  them  in  my  own  book,  "The 
Public  Pays,"  which  was  publiished  in 
1931  and  republished  in  1964  with  the 
addition  to  the  title,  "And  Stilj  Pays." 

Since  the  publication  of  "Overiharge," 
the  New  York  Times  has  repotted  the 
discovery,  in  a  current  rate  proceeding 
involving  Consolidated  Edison  (^o.,  that 
consumers  of  the  company  have  been 
charged  for  losses  of  the  firm  of  nearly 
$1  million  on  New  York  World's  Fair 
bonds.  The  disci. oure  that  the  loss  was 
passed  on  to  the  subscribers  of  Con- 
solidated Edison  service  was  accom- 
panied by  the  news  that,  nevettheless, 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  $5,625  i'ecelved 
by  the  company  was  not  passed  on  to  the 
consumers  but,  rather,  distributed  to 
stockholders  and  accounted  for  bs  non- 
operating  income.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  rematks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  titles  II  and  III  of  wie  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  a  part  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  came  alter  the 
scandal  attending  the  collapse  of  the  In- 
sull  utility  empire  of  the  1920's.  lAt  that 
time  the  people  had  reason  to  believe  this 
was  a  great  advance  in  regulator!  policy, 
and,  indeed,  it  was.  | 

However,  more  than  30  years  hive  now 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  thfe  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  and  the  changds  in  the 
electric  power  industry  have  been  revolu- 
tionary, as  in  every  other  field  if  busi- 
ness and  commerce.  Before  Amjerlca  is 
swept  into  an  age  in  which  electricity 
used  In  Boston  originates  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  Oregon,  or  power  for  firms  in 
Florida  is  produced  at  TVA,  we  must  be 
sure  the  consumers  of  power  are  pro- 
tected against  overcharges  which  should 
be  prevented  before  they  occur. 

That  the  electric  power  industry  is 
aware  of  the  concern  of  consunter  ori- 
ented groups  for  reform  that}  could 
change  their  way  of  high  living  i^appar- 
ent  from  the  reaction  of  the  trade  press 
to  "Overcharge."  Evidently,  tlie  book 
has  had  the  desired  impact,  for  tjhe  tar- 
get has  been  hit.  \ 

From  Electrical  World  magazin^  comes 
the  following  opinion  of  "Overcharge": 

Speaking  of  "Overcharge,"  If  you  ai'e  plan- 
ning to  step  out  and  spend  $5.95  for  Senator 
Lex  Metcalf's  new  book  of  the  sam^  name, 
take  our  advice  and  save  your  monBy.  It's 
not  worth  the  price.  T 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  hi*  execu- 
tive secretary  Vic  Relnemer.  former  ^oclate 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  have 
struggled  hard  to  match  the  current  Icrusad- 
Ing  best  seller  "Unsafe  At  Any  Speea."  But 
It's  no  contest.  Name  dropping.  Inference, 
and  Innuendo  are  all  that  support  ol4  famil- 
iar trumped  up  charges  of  John  Blfch  So- 
ciety association,  contributions  to  alleged 
questionable  rlghtwlng  groups,  utiethlcal 
advertising  and  general  exploitation  of  the 
public   through   so-called   hidden   qnanclal 


operations.  But  if  this  is  an  expose,  it  has 
all  the  crusading  fervor  of  a  lonesome  coyote 
walling  In  the  desert. 

FYom  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bul- 
letin, the  following  view  is  expressed : 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  Senator  Metcalf's 
book.  It  contains  the  same  kind  of  baseless 
charges  that  have  been  made  before.  Not 
only  Is  It  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  In- 
vestor-owned electric  power  companies,  but 
a  serious  and  unjust  reflection  on  regulatory 
bodies  throughout  the  Nation.  The  book 
does  not  stand  up  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electric- 
ity used  in  the  home  today  is  about  half 
of  what  it  was  25  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  more  than  doubled. 

Despite  the  displeasure  of  the  industry 
as  indicated  by  its  spokesmen,  I  recom- 
mend "Overcharge"  for  study  as  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  what  should  be  done  for 
the  consumers  of  electric  power  to  pro- 
tect their  interest. 

I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  msike  this 
favorable  assessment  of  Metcalf  and 
Reinemer's  book  "Overcharge,"  since  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  wrote  and  had 
published  a  book,  "The  Public  Pays," 
which  went  into  many  aspects  of  the 
problems  which  "Overcharge"  lays  bare. 
"The  Public  Pays,"  republished  and  up- 
dated 2  years  ago,  confirms  that  the 
abuses — the  misleading  and  highly  fi- 
nancial propaganda  of  the  privately 
owned  utilities  at  the  public's  expense — 
continues  unabated.  Every  user  of  elec- 
tricity would  do  well  to  read  "Over- 
charge." 

ExHiBrr  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21,  1967] 
Con  Ed  Concedes  Passino  Pair  Loss  on  to 

Customers — $907,500  in  Bonds  Charged  to 

Operating    Expenses,    P.S.C.    Hearing    Is 

Told 

(By  Peter  Millones) 

An  ofBcial  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany confirmed  In  sworn  testimony  yesterday 
that  the  company's  loss  of  $907,500  on 
World's  Fair  bonds  had  been  passed  along 
to  its  customers. 

At  the  same  time.  Interest  of  $5,625  that 
the  company  received  In  December.  1965,  on 
the  bonds  was  credited  to  "other  Income," 
he  said,  which  benefits  stockholders. 

Emanuel  Toder,  vice  president  and  con- 
troller of  Con  Edison,  said  during  cross- 
examination  at  a  rate  hearing  before  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  that  the 
bond  losses  were  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses. 

A  rise  In  operating  expenses  often  means  a 
drop  in  profits,  and  when  profits  drop  to  a 
point  the  company  considers  no  longer  "just 
and  reasonable."  it  can  ask  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  a  rate  Increase. 

ACTION    EXPLAINED 

Charles  R.  Gibson,  assistant  counsel  for 
the  commission,  asked  Mr.  Toder:  "Since  you 
treated  Interest  as  a  nonoperating  income, 
why  was  the  loss  on  the  World's  Pair  notes 
charged  to  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Toder  said  the  action  was  not  incon- 
sistent. He  said  that  the  investment  of  $1.5- 
milllon  In  the  fair  was  designed  to  promote 
business  for  the  company.  He  said  it  had 
done  so  and  that  the  increased  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  fair  benefited  the  company's 
customers  by  lessening  the  need  for  rate 
increases. 

Mr.  Toder  said  that  since  increased  rev- 
enues benefited  the  customers,  the  losses 
should  necessarily  be  charged  to  the  cus- 
tomers. He  gave  no  figures  on  the  revenue 
Increase  from  the  fair. 


Mr.  Toder 's  comments  were  made  at  the 
morning  session  of  a  hearing  at  199  Church 
Street  that  Is  considering  a  $32.4-mlUlon-a- 
year  electric  rate  Increase  granted  to  Con 
Edison  by  the  P.S.C.  last  Nov.  25. 

His  statement  on  the  bonds  confirmed  a 
charge  said  to  be  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
city  by  Arnold  H.  Hirsch,  a  public  utility 
consultant. 

This  report,  which  the  city  refused  again 
yesterday  to  release,  is  understood  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  allegations.  Including  one 
that  Con  Edison  has  overcharged  its  custo- 
mers through  "improper"  bookkeeping. 
Con  Edison  has  denied  the  charge. 

There  was  no  agreement  at  the  hearing  at 
the  commission's  ofilce  on  whether  Con  Edi- 
son's action  in  charging  the  bonds  off  to 
operating  costs  and  crediting  the  Interest  to 
"other  Income"  was  proper  or  Improper. 

Mr.  Gibson  read  a  section  of  the  Uniform 
System  of  Accountants  governing  accounting 
procedvires  that  said : 

"When  seciirities  are  written  off  or  written 
down,  the  amount  of  adjustment  shall  be 
charged  to  Account  538 — Miscellaneous  In- 
come Deductions  or  to  Account  414,  Mis- 
cellaneous Debits  to  Surplus  or  to  an  ap- 
propriate reserve  account." 

Mr.  Gibson  then  asked  Mr.  Toder  If  the 
company,  "in  the  light  of  these  provisions," 
had  conformed  with  the  uniform  system. 

"Technically,  we  conformed,"  Mr.  Toder 
said.  Then  he  explained  again  that  the 
bonds  were  charged  off  to  operating  costs 
"In  order  to  offset  revenues  received  from  the 
fair." 

On  Jan.  13,  John  V.  Cleary,  president  of 
Con  Edison,  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  charges  made  that  Consolidated  Edi- 
son through  Improper  bookkeeping  'turned 
a  million-dollar  inveetment  in  World's  Pair 
bonds  Into  higher  dividends  for  stockhold- 
ers and  higher  electric  rates  for  Its  custom- 
ers' is  absolutely  false  and  Its  publication 
can  only  be  considered  malicious. 

"The  write-off  of  the  bonds  occurred  at  the 
end  of  1965.  There  has  been  no  dividend 
increase  since  that  time.  Considering  the 
revenue  accruing  to  the  company  as  a  result 
of  the  World's  Pair  Itself  and  the  Increased 
level  of  business  activity  during  the  fair, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the 
fair  In  New  York  City  was  of  benefit  to  the 
company. 

"Purthermore,  the  loss  the  company  In- 
curred on  the  World's  Fair  bonds  was.  In 
fact,  absorbed  entirely  by  the  com  pony's 
stockholders." 

RECONCILING    STATEMENTS 

Mr.  Gibson  asked  Mr.  Toder  how  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  statement  could  be  under- 
stood In  the  light  of  Mr.  Toder 's  own  com- 
ments. Mr.  Toder  indicated  that  he  felt 
company  earnings  were  Inadequate  and  that 
therefore  the  stockholders  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Gibson's  questions,  delivered  in  a  calm, 
but  persistent  manner,  turned  to  expenses 
the  company  Incurred  during  the  blackout 
of  November,  1965. 

In  determining  future  rates,  the  VS.C. 
considers  expenses  a  utility  has  had  that  It 
might  not  have  again.  The  questioning  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  comments  from  the  presid- 
ing commissioner.  Edward  P.  Larkln,  indi- 
cated they  felt  the  blackout  expenses  were 
"nonrecurring"  expenses. 

Mr.  Toder  did  not  agree.  He  said  that  as 
a  result  of  the  blackout,  the  company  spent 
$1.3-mllllon  on  maintenance  of  Its  produc- 
tion, transmission  and  distribution  eqixip- 
ment. 

When  Mr.  Larkln  asked  If  the  blackout 
was  not  a  "very,  very  unusual  occurrence." 
Mr.  Toder  agreed  that  It  was.  But,  he  added, 
the  maintenance  costs  would  have  been  the 
same  even  without  the  blackout  because  of 
the  contlnumg  need  to  maintain  equipment. 
The  hearing  will  resume  next  Thursday  at 
10  A.M. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13.  1967] 
CON  Ed  Rate  Rise  Is  Linked  to  Pair — Report 
TO  Crry  Says  Loss  on  Bonds  Was  Charged 
Oft  TO  Company's  Customers 
(By  Peter  MlUones) 
An  expert  on  public  utilities  has  charged 
In  a  special  report  to  the  city  that  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company,  through  allegedly 
Improper  bookkeeping,  turned  a  million-dol- 
lar Investment  in  World's  Pair  bonds  into 
higher   dividends   for   its   stockholders    and 
higher  electric  rates  for  Its  customers. 

"nils  took  place,  the  report  was  understood 
to  say,  because  Interest  payments  on  the 
bonds  went  to  stockholders.  But  when  the 
fair  failed  to  meet  Its  full  obligation  to  bond- 
holders, costing  Con  Edison  $800,000,  the 
loss  was  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form 
of  higher  rates,  according  to  the  report. 

The  report,  which  the  city  refused  again 
yesterday  to  release,  was  written  by  Arnold 
H.  Hirsch,  a  consultant  hired  by  the  city  to 
examine  the  company's  books.  The  study, 
which  also  alleges  that  Con  Edison  over- 
charged consumers  $35-mlllion  in  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  was  denounced  by  the 
utility  company  as  "false  and  malicious." 
executive's  statement 
"These  phantom  attacks  should  cease," 
said  a  statement  by  Ctiarles  E.  Eble,  chair- 
man of  Consolidated  Edison.  "The  uses  of 
bits  and  pieces  of  an  unpublished  report  as  a 
basis  lor  wild  charges  against  the  Edison 
Company,  with  no  background  or  substanti- 
ation. Is  a  disservice  to  the  public." 

Officials  of  the  city,  which  has  had  the  re- 
port since  last  September,  said  the  adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  withhold  it  until 
the  findings  could  be  used  at  electric-rate 
hearings  before  the  state  Public  Service 
Commission  beginning  here  next  Wednesday. 
Representative  William  P.  Ryan  and  As- 
semblyman Jerome  W.  Marks,  Manhattan 
Democrats,  sent  telegrams  to  Mayor  Lindsay 
urging  that  the  report  be  made  public  Im- 
mediately. Mr.  Marks  Is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Consumer 
Protection. 

Even  before  the  telegrams  reached  the 
Mayor's  desk,  Mr.  Lindsay  told  a  newsman 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel : 

"Our  job  Is  to  study  the  full  contents  of 
the  report  and  then  submit  It  to  the  public 
hearings  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  will  determine  If  It  Is  accurate." 

Mr.  Hirsch,  who  lives  In  Washington,  said 
yesterday  that  his  report  "has  as  little  to  do 
with  the  coming  hearings  as  the  situation  In 
Korea  has  to  do  with  Vietnam." 

The  report  followed  Mr.  Hirsch's  examina- 
tion of  the  records  and  income-tax  returns 
of  Con  Edison  covering  Jan.  1,  1962  through 
June  30,  1963.  That  period  was  used  as  the 
base  period  to  Justify  a  rate  increase  of  $27- 
millton  that  went  into  effect  July  29,  1964. 

Mr.  Hirsch  did  not  submit  his  report  until 
last  year  because  it  was  only  last  April  that 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the 
city  could  have  access  to  the  company's  books 
for  the  1962-63  period. 

The  upcoming  bearings  deal  with  a  differ- 
ent rate  increase — the  $33-mlllion  rise 
granted  to  the  utility  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  last  Nov.  25. 

Mr.  Hirsch  has  declined  to  make  the  report 
public.  The  city  is  paying  him  $20,000  for  it, 
according  to  Corporation  Counsel  J.  Lee 
Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin,  to  whom  the  repor*;  was  sub- 
mitted, emphasized  yesterday  that  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  city  was  "suppressing 
it."  He  said  he  felt  the  city's  position  was 
misunderstood. 

He  added  that  because  there  were  factors 
in  the  Con-Edison's  records  that  carry  over 
from  year  to  year,  Items  of  concern  in  one 
base  period  may  be  just  &a  valid  In  a  later 
period.  He  said  the  city  wanted  to  examine 
the  report  carefully  and  pick  parts  to  empha- 
size and  others  to  investigate  further.     He 


said  that  the  city  did  not  want  to  "tip"  the 
utility  company  now  on  what  was  In  the 
report. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  "statutes  are  not 
clear  on  what  rights  we  have  of  appeal." 
He  said  that  It  was  not  clear  whether  the  city 
could  demand  a  rehearing  on  the  1964  rate 
Increase  and  that  the  best  possible  approach 
was  being  weighed. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  also  said  that  if 
the  full  report  was  submitted,  the  city  would 
have  to  bring  Mr.  Hirsch  here  to  testify  at 
the  hearings,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $100  a  day 
m  fees  for  the  consultant.  The  city  Is  trying 
to  allocate  its  money  carefully  among  audi- 
tors and  consultants,  Mr.  Rankin  said. 

An  Informant  reported  that  Mr.  Hirsch 
had  mentioned  smaller  items  in  his  report, 
such  as  company  spending  on  private  clubs 
for  officials.  But  Mr.  Hirsch  does  not  want 
such  smaller  Items  to  cloud  the  bigger  issues 
he  contends  are  Involved  in  the  alleged  Im- 
proper bookkeeping,  the  Informant  said.  He 
added  that  the  consultant  Is  quite  willing 
to  testify  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hirsch  was  understood  to  have  sub- 
mitted data  supplementary  to  his  regular  re- 
port. The  supplement  deals  with  items  that 
would  be  of  continuing  interest  and  overlap 
various  base  periods.  It  was  said. 

Among  other  items  he  is  said  to  have  dealt 
with,  was  the  expenditure  by  Con  Edison  of 
$500,000  to  Install  air-conditioning  in  its 
offices.  The  company  charged  the  amount 
"Improperly"  to  its  operating  expenses  rather 
than  spread  the  cost  over  many  years,  the 
report  is  understood  to  say. 

EXPENSES    AND    PROWTS 

When  operating  expenses  go  up,  profits,  or 
the  rate  of  return,  decline.  When  the  com- 
pany's rate  of  return  declines  below  about  6.2 
per  cent  it  can  request  a  rate  increase,  accord- 
ing to  regulations  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

The  Hirsch  report  is  thus  said  to  be  greatly 
concerned  with  the  legitimacy  of  Items 
charged  off  as  operating  expenses.  P.S.C. 
guidelines  often  Involve  judgments  of  what 
are  "typical  and  normal"  expenses. 

Even  when  an  item  is  found  to  be  properly 
listed  as  part  of  operating  expenses,  the 
question  can  arise  whether  the  amount  Is 
"just  and  reasonable." 


institution,  the  board  began  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  relationship  between  the 
productivity  and  efficiency  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  tremendous  world 
food  deficit.  The  board  insisted  that  this 
coimtry  should  formulate  and  execute 
adequate  and  constructive  food-for- 
peace  programs  and  was  one  of  the  first 
agencies  in  or  out  of  Government  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  the  board  emphasized  the 
importance  of  American  agriculture  and 
said  that  fair  prices  for  farmers  were 
needed  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
internal  economy  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  food-for-peace  programs. 

Mr.  Liebenow  now  heads  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association,  Inc.,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Washington,  D.C.,  but,  Robert  L. 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  board  of  trade,  and  other 
board  officials  have  continued  their  in- 
terest in  and  work  for  food  for  peace. 

Both  leaders  in  Government  and  the 
agribusiness  world  will  take  part  In  the 
May  meeting  imder  board  sponsorship. 
The  speeches  and  panel  discussions 
should  cover  almost  every  Important 
aspect  of  the  threat  posed  by  an  already 
awesome  and  rapidly  growing  food  defi- 
cit. The  conference  should  help  con- 
tribute to  the  public  understanding 
needed  to  deal  with  this  whole  question. 
Any  sound  program  must  combine  in- 
creased shipments  of  food  to  stave  off  the 
threat  of  hunger  and  at  the  same  time 
help  upgrade  agriculture  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  where  the  food  deficit 
is  greatest. 

I  am  hopeful  also  that  other  agribusi- 
ness groups  will  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  board;  in  fact,  some  are  already 
doing  so,  and  that  the  tremendous  stakes 
involved  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
food  crisis  and  in  maintaining  stable  and 
prosperous  agriculture  at  home  are  fully 
grasped  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  the 
American  people. 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  AGRI- 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10  to  12, 1967,  a  most  important  con- 
ference, the  First  International  Agri- 
business Conference,  is  being  held  in 
Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade. 

As  stated  by  the  board,  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting  are  as  follows: 

To  direct  the  attention  of  agribusiness  and 
Industry  to  the  rapidly  developing  problem 
of  world  hunger. 

To  demonstrate  the  need  and  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  private  American 
capital,  business  methods,  and  technology. 

To  find  ways  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
involved;  to  develop  new  approaches  to  busi- 
ness and  government  cooperation. 

To  obtain  the  dynamic  Involvement  of 
American  agribusiness  In  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  be  faced  in  the  balance 
of  this  century. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  board  of 
trade  on  Its  leadership  and  foresight  in 
this  matter.  The  board  is  the  world's 
largest  commodity  exchange  but  for 
some  years  now,  its  activities  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  own  immedl- 
gfA  affairs 

Beginning  In  the  early  1960's,  when 
Robert  C.  Liebenow  was  president  of  the 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  when  a  career  State  Depart- 
ment officer  left  the  administrative  field 
for  the  academic  world,  he  theorized  how 
his  teaching  could  reflect  the  two  worlds 
we  all  simultaneously  live  in:  the  orderly 
conceptual  world  and  the  chaotic  exist- 
ing world.  He  concluded  that  we  ought 
to  teach  models  in  terms  of  the  strict 
limits  that  circumstances  impose  on  their 
applicability  at  any  particular  time  and 
place.  Otherwise,  he  said,  we  might  raise 
generations  that,  blind  to  anything  ex- 
cept an  abstract  and  a  priori  good,  would 
with  the  best  intentions  bring  the  great- 
est evils  upon  us. 

These  observations,  I  think,  have  per- 
tinence to  the  current  controversy  and 
discussions  about  the  role  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  As  I  mentioned  in 
my  brief  remarks  to  the  Senate  last  week, 
we  have  to  live  with  the  facts  of  interna- 
tional life.  Our  models,  our  ideals  of 
completely  open  action  are  at  times 
strictly  limited  by  circumstances. 

We  are  faced  with  the  constant  efforts 
of  the  Communist  nations  to  influence 
the    potential   leaders    throughout    the 
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world.  And,  in  terms  of  youth-to-youth 
confrontations,  we  have  been  ilght  in 
recognizing  that  these  new  leaders  move 
rapidly  from  the  university  to  toe  port- 
folios of  state.  By  direction,  ^e  CIA 
responded  with  programs  reviewed  and 
re- reviewed  by  panels  representing  the 
White  House,  interagency  review]boards, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Maiiy  busi- 
nesses and  professional  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica lent  their  prestige  and  suaport  to 
some  of  these  programs.  I  am  sttre  that 
these  individuals  did  not  assunle  such 
responsibility  without  ^  careful  and  ma- 
ture judgment  that  antlonal  interests 
were  served. 

Max  Prankel,  writing  in  the  Now  York 
Times  of  February  18,  points  out.i 

Much  of  the  agency's  secret  Involvement  In 
youth  groups,  labor  unions,  busing  con- 
cerns, universities  and  foundations  Is  being 
vigorously  defended  by  officials  wtlh|  memo- 
ries longer  than  thase  of  the  young  people 
who  now  protest.  < 

The  older  folks  remember  how  iiienaced 
they  felt  by  a  Soviet-directed  Communist 
machine  and  how  anemic  the  non-Oommu- 
nlst  leftists  and  liberals  seemed  In]  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

Overt  responses  at  the  time  were  I  Judged 
ineffective,  partly  because  liberals  sft  home 
were  often  being  driven  from  ofBcIal  life  In 
the  forties  and  flfUes  into  refuge  at  Ithe  In- 
telligence agency.  The  habits  thfen  de- 
veloped persist  as  new  anti-Communist  pro- 
grams are  mounted  In  the  weaker^atlons, 
though  the  basic  fear  of  Communlkm  has 
dlmlnlahed.  i  " 

I  believe  we  should  think  deepW  about 
where  we  go  from  here.  What  are  the 
alternatives  to  unilateral  politico  dis- 
armament in  what  James  Restoh  calls 
the  intellectual  war?  We  wouid  im- 
doubtedly  reject  an  official  secrJt  act. 
such  as  Great  Britain  has,  on  ttte  "D" 
notice  which  warns  British  publi^tions 
against  printing  sensitive  inforniation. 
Should  we  consider  devices  such  ks  tax 
advantage  for  student  dues  to  national 
student  organizations  to  help  overcome 
funding  deficits?  i 

Should  the  tax  laws  for  foundations 
be  amended  so  that  contributioiis  can 
be  made  to  organizations  with  political 
activities  without  jeopardizing  their  tax- 
deductible  privilege?  Is  the  answer  to 
work  through  other  Government  lagen- 
cies.  such  as  the  USIA  or  State  Depart- 
ment? r 

There  are  no  easy  answers.    Orte  can 
fault  any  of  the  above:   the  qu«tions 
are  posed  more  to  illustrate  the  range 
of  problems  raised  when  one  seeks  Alter- 
natives.    James  Reston  suggested  that 
what  is  needed  "is  a  candid  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  subversion,  ancf  con- 
gressional  approval  of  a  Goveminent- 
supported  but  privately  administertd  in- 
stitution that  will  defend  the  Nafeion's 
interest  in  the  intellectual  commijuties 
of  the  world."    It  remains  difficult  Oo  see 
however,  how  such  an  enterprise  cotld  be 
kept  separate  from  an  intelligence  or- 
ganization. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    ..av^ 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en 
titled    "Espionage    and    the    American 
Ethic."   published   in    the   Wall 
Journal  of  February  17,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord 
as  follows: 


Fehruary  21,  1967 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.,  17, 1967] 
Espionage  and  the  American  Ethic 
When  It  was  disclosed  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  helped  finance  the 
National  Student  Association,  the  outcry 
made  It  sound  as  though  the  CIA  had  en- 
gaged In  some  sort  of  criminal  conspiracy. 
Certain  of  the  critics  are  even  charging  that 
the  agency  had  covertly  corrupted  Ameri- 
ca's youth. 

The  uproar  would  all  be  rather  ridiculous 
if  it  were  not  yet  another  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  many  Americans  still  refuse  to 
recognize  what  sort  of  world  they  live  In.  It 
Is  a  world  where  most  countries,  frtendlv 
and  otherwise,  accept  propaganda,  espionage 
and  similar  activities  not  only  as  proper  but 
essential  functions  of  their  governments. 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  there's 
something  to  be  said  for  doing  battle  with 
words,  as  well  as  for  trying  to  get  some  idea 
what  the  other  fellow  is  thinking.  By  their 
very  nature,  the  latter  operations  usually 
cannot  be  carried  out  In  the  broad  light  of 
day  with  a  full  blare  of  publicity. 

In  the  U.S..  however,  a  good  many  citizens 
have  always  regarded  practically  any  type  of 
intelligence  actions  as  somehow  beneath 
this  nation's  ethical  standards.  The  result 
is  that  the  CIA.  and  all  of  its  American  pred- 
ecessors, have  been  viewed  with  a  suspi- 
cion bordering  on  antipathy. 

This  circumstance  helps  explain  why  the 
U.S.  has  found  It  so  difficult  to  build  up  a 
professional,  thoroughly  competent  Intelli- 
gence system.  Self-respecting  men  and 
women  well  may  hesitate  to  go  Into  any 
line  of  work  that  is  so  widely  demeaned. 

In  the  current  case,  the  reason  for  aiding 
the  National  Student  Association  was  per- 
fectly clear.  After  World  War  n  the  Soviet 
Union  took  the  lead  In  trying  to  organize 
and  propagandize  students  aroimd  the  world. 
U.S.  students  lacked  funds  to  take  part  in 
InternaUonal  meetings  and  festivals  and  ex- 
press American  views;  it  isn't  too  far-fetched 
to  say  there  was  a  danger  that  many  of  the 
world's  futiire  leiaders  would  be  won  by  the 
Communists  by  default. 

It  is  possible  that  the  CIA's  subsidy  was 
poorly  planned;  certainly  the  agency's  public 
Image  and  clandestine  activities  suffer  from 
the  disclosure.  But  it's  going  quite  a  bit  too 
far  to  equate  bureaucratic  bungling.  If  that's 
what  It  was.  with  some  sort  of  nefarious 
plot. 


both  pride  in  one's  actions  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  one's  responsibilities. 

These  new  nations  are  emerging 
quickly  from  national  infancy  and  into 
national  maturity.  It  is  a  painful  and 
trying  period  for  every  people.  My  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate  is:  Is  it  just  or  even 
reasonable  for  us  to  expect  of  these 
youthful  nations  a  selflessness  and  mag- 
namity  toward  human  rights  and  the 
conventions  which  guarantee  them 
which  the  United  States  has  faUed  to 
demonstrate? 

Our  own  history  should  provide  the 
answer.  For  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
we  ignored  international  responsibility 
and  indulged  our  national  pride.  Have 
we  not  benented  from  this  experience? 
Histoi-y  must,  at  the  very  least,  teach  us 
to  prevent  repetition  of  our  own  follies 
even  if  we  cannot  avoid  the  folUes  of 
others. 

Many  of  these  new  nations  have  dis- 
played unexpected  maturity  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  human  rights.  Painfully  and 
personally  aware  of  tyranny  and  dis- 
crimination, they  have  constitutionally 
proscribed  these  evils.  Many  of  these 
nations  have  willingly  assumed  their  in- 
ternational responsibilities  and  become 
productive  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Dozens  of  these  60  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  human  rights  conventions  on 
forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery.  What  they  do  not 
wish  for  themselves,  they  do  not  wish  for 
any  people  or  any  nation. 

But  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
learn  from  the  remarkable  example  of 
these  youthful  nations.  This  Nation  has 
failed  the  new  nations  and  the  old  na- 
tions. We  have  failed  them  through  In- 
action and  disinterest.  Let  us  move  to 
expunge  this  great  disgrace  from  our  own 
ledger.  Let  the  Senate  ratify  the  human 
rights  conventions  on  forced  labor,  geno- 
cide, political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery.  We  owe  It  not  only  to  man- 
kind but  to  ourselves. 


Fehruary  21,  1967 
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DOES  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  NEW  NA- 
TIONS TO  RESPECT  AND  HONOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
WHICH  SENATE  HAS  FAILED  TO 
RATIFY? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  quarter  century  a  total  of  60  new 
nations  have  come  into  being,  represent- 
ing almost  half  the  people  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  Al- 
geria, no  Burma,  no  Cambodia,  no  Ice- 
land, no  India,  no  Indonesia,  no  Israel, 
no  Jordan,  no  Pakistan,  no  Philippines 
no  South  Korea,  and  no  Syria. 

Now  these  nations  enjoy  full  status  as 
members  of  the  world  family  of  nations. 
Each  is  seeking  to  work  out  its  own 
problems,  establish  its  own  identity,  and 
fulfill  its  own  destiny.  It  has  been  wisely 
observed  that  the  single,  most  potent 
force  at  work  in  the  world  today  is  na- 
tionalism. I  do  not  speak  of  jingoistic 
chauvinism,  but  of  an  awareness  of  na- 
tional being. 

In  the  adolescence  of  every  nation — 
as  of  every  individual— there  develops  a 
growing  awareness  of  self.  This  is  not 
bad.    From  this  awareness  can  develop 


NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  wild  rivers  system.  S.  119 
This  is  Identical  with  the  bill,  S.  1446^ 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  year,  71  to 
1,  but  which  failed  of  action  in  the  House. 

The  need  to  set  aside  some  of  our  free- 
flowing  rivers  in  their  natural  state  is 
urgent,  for  If  we  do  not  act  quickly,  we 
may  lose  them  to  impoundments  and 
other  intrusions. 

In  the  winter  issue  of  Discovery,  the 
Allstate  Motor  Club  magazine.  Writer 
Michael  Frome  has  written  a  fascinating 
and  colorful  account  of  some  of  our  wild 
rivers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Keep  Them  Wn.n — Pew  American 
Rivers  Remain  Unchanged  by  Man;  Those 
Pew  Are  Worth  Preserving 

(By  Michael  Prome) 
It  is  said  that  three  million  miles  of  river 
channel,  more  or  less,  flow  across  the  face  of 


the  United  States.  Most  of  this  vast  watery 
network  has  been  harnessed  to  serve  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  people,  leaving  only  a  small 
number  of  streams  untamed,  unspoiled,  ap- 
proaching the  natviral  conditions  In  which 
man  first  found  them.  These  are  now  Iden- 
tified as  the  "wild  rivers,"  a  vanishing  na- 
tional resource  that  serves  the  spiritual  needs 
of  people,  and  provides  a  priceless  kind  of 
outdoor  recreational  activity. 

The  paradox  of  American  rivers  Is  that 
they  are  rooted  deep  In  the  national  con- 
science, have  fulfilled  many  purposes,  and 
yet  are  taken  largely  for  granted.  These 
rivers  shaped  the  land.  When  man  arrived 
they  became  avenues  of  destiny,  first  to  the 
birchbark  canoe,  then  the  raft,  flatboat  and 
barge.  In  the  advance  of  history  the  rivers 
were  clogged  with  logs,  and  afloat  with  pio- 
neers, traders  and  warriors,  while  their  banks 
became  lined  with  cities  and  Industries.  Al- 
ways there  seemed  more  streams  untapped, 
waiting  for  a  young  Huck  Finn  or  Tom  Saw- 
yer to  get  his  small  share  of  natvu-al  heritage 
close  to  home. 

Now  to  see  and  enjoy  the  rare  natural 
flowing  waterway  In  Its  own  habitat  the  con- 
temporary Huck,  Tom  and  their  families 
must  travel  considerable  distance.  We 
have  undertaken  In  their  behalf  over  the 
years  to  protect  parks  and  forests,  to  estab- 
lish refuges  for  wildlife  and  reservoirs  to 
conserve  water.  But  most  of  the  rivers, 
though  woven  into  the  romance,  literature 
and  soul  of  their  surroundings,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  pollution  and  progress. 

This  is  what  makes  the  wild  rivers  special 
places  to  visit  and  enjoy,  where  young  men 
can  still  test  their  hardiness  by  running 
the  rapids  and  older  men  can  find  their 
contact  with  nature  In  a  float  trip  and  camp- 
out  on  a  gravel  bar,  where  artists  of  all  ages 
can  flnd  inspirational  subject  matter,  and 
where  scientists,  whether  of  the  Boy  Scout 
or  professional  variety,  can  pursue  the  mir- 
acles of  life. 

These  wild  rivers  really  are  for  all  of  us; 
they  preserve  a  quaUty  that  future  genera- 
tions deserve  to  know  and  enjoy.  Such  Is 
the  goal  of  a  program  before  Congress  to 
establish  a  National  Wild  River  System  of 
carefully  selected  streams  meeting  high 
criteria.  This  Is  the  means  to  assure  the 
survival  of  some  few  natural  shorelines  of 
trees,  bluffs  or  open  meadows  bordering  un- 
polluted streams  flowing  freely. 

There  are  many  ways  of  saving  rivers. 
Cleaning  the  Potomac  of  pollution,  which 
President  Johnson  Insists  must  be  done,  Is 
one  way.  The  proposed  Hudson  Highlands 
National  Scenic  Rlverway,  to  safeguard  the 
vistas  of  the  river-pride  of  New  York  from 
commercial  encroachment,  offers  another. 

Likewise,  rivers  serve  different  purposes. 
The  St.  Lawrence  links  Inland  America  with 
shipping  channels  of  the  world.  The  mighty 
Columbia,  that  once  brought  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  the  conquest  of  their  empire,  pro- 
vides light  and  hydroelectric  power  to  the 
Northwest.  We  need  these  harnessed  and 
developed  rivers,  for  utility's  sake  If  for  none 
other.  We  also  need  pleasant  scenic  rivers, 
close  to  big  cities,  that  can  be  viewed  by  car. 
And  we  need  the  seml-wlld  and  the  thor- 
oughly wilderness  rivers  that  must  be 
reached  by  footpath  or  horse  trail  and  are 
removed  from  the  smells  and  sounds  of 
mechanized  civilization.  We  need  them 
all,  In  balance,  to  assure  a  society  that  Is 
truly  civilized. 

Having  been  splashed  by  the  waters  of 
many  types  of  streams,  furiously  wild  and  In- 
tolerably tame,  I  have  learned  that  even  for 
the  casual  American  on  tour  there  are  still 
wonderful  experiences  to  be  had. 

In  the  Southeast,  for  Instance,  a  sightsee- 
ing boat  cruise  from  Wakulla  Springs,  near 
Tallahassee,  opens  the  way  to  some  of  the 
finest  wildlife  viewing  In  Florida.  Several 
thousand  acres  aroimd  the  spring,  regarded 
as  the  world's  largest  and  deepest,  are  leased 


as  a  sanctuary  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  The  scene  on  the  hour-long  cruise 
down  the  Wakulla  River  looks  like  a  page 
out  of  the  adventures  described  by  William 
Bartram,  the  pioneer  naturalist.  Alligators 
can  be  seen  in  the  water  or  resting  on  the 
logs,  and  thousands  of  birds  soar  above  the 
treetops,  build  their  nests  and  dive  for  fish. 
Among  the  birds  are  osprey,  wUtures.  some- 
times bald  eagles,  anhlngas,  green  and  blue 
Louisiana  and  black-crowned  night  herons, 
cormorants,  galUnules  and  curved-blU  llmp- 
kln,  a  rare  species  that  must  have  a  watery 
wilderness  for  Its  survival.  This  It  has,  pro- 
tected by  forests  of  live  oak,  magnolia  and 
pine. 

Another  exceptional  wilderness  cruise 
awaits  the  traveler  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Suwannee  River  at  the  Okefenokee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  Waycross,  Georgia. 
This  Is  the  "land  of  the  trembling  earth,"  a 
great  fresh -water  swamp,  teeming  with  large 
numbers  and  species  of  birds,  reptiles  and 
mammals.  It  was  here  that  I  was  sprayed 
by  an  alligator,  a  large,  unhappy  looking 
fellow,  when  he  dove  underwater  as  our  boat 
passed  him.  "He  won't  really  bother  you  If 
you  don't  bother  him,"  said  the  guide.  Along 
the  winding  canals  a  botanical  wonderland 
unfolds,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  flower- 
studded  "prairies,"  which  are  less  land  than 
water,  hummocks  supporting  giant  cypress, 
re^  bay,  magnolia  and  a  rich  medley  of 
shrubs  surrounded  by  acres  of  white  and  yel- 
low lilies  floating  on  the  water.  The  Oke- 
fenokee Is  a  last  frontier  In  Its  own  right, 
even  In  the  accessible  section  at  the  Swamp 
Park,  yet  It  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Suwannee,  a  challenging  wild  river  that  flows 
through  the  lush  semltroplcs  of  Florida  to 
Its  outlet  at  the  Gulf. 

Far  to  the  northeast,  almost  at  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  I  have  traveled  the  Allagash. 
considered  the  finest  canoe  stream  In  Maine. 
This  remains  a  remote  part  of  America  where 
a  single  county,  Aroostook,  matches  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined, 
with  deer,  bear  and  moose  around  Its  glacial 
lakes  and  In  Its  dense  woodlands. 

My  partner  on  the  trip  was  Morris  Wing, 
a  lean  outdoorsman  and  lumber  company  ex- 
ecutive. He  learned  his  way  on  the  river 
working  as  a  summer  guide  while  still  a 
schoolboy.  Many  times  he  has  made  the 
entire  146-mlle  Journey  on  the  north-flowing 
river  which  ends  In  a  splashy  rendezvoiis 
with  the  St.  John's  River.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  he  showed  me  how  to  pole  upstream 
over  rocky  white  waters,  to  paddle  across 
broad  lakes  and  to  portage  aroung  water- 
falls. At  night.  In  the  state  park  camp- 
grounds, the  last  sound  we  heard  was  the 
laughter  of  a  loon. 

One  evening  at  dxisk  we  were  paddling  and 
fishing.  The  sunlight  spread  across  the 
water  In  a  bronze  sheen.  We  came  abreast 
of  an  old  timber  dam  and  ghost  logging 
camp,  relics  of  the  lusty  river  drives.  Those 
early  loggers  knew  very  little  about  the  re- 
sources of  the  land.  Cutting  practices  were 
wasteful  and  flres  frequent.  More  than  a 
century  ago  the  loggers  disturbed  the  wild 
river  with  a  canal  that  enabled  them  to  float 
logs  south  Instead  of  north.  On  one  shore 
we  watched  a  moose  raise  his  dripping  ant- 
lers, then  submerge  them  again  to  browse  for 
water  lilies.  Under  trained  foresters  like 
Morris  Wing  the  Allagash  country  Is  man- 
aged to  protect  wildlife,  as  well  as  to  log 
pulpwood  and  timber  selectively  beyond  sight 
of  the  water.  With  such  logging  by  road,  In- 
stead of  by  river,  the  Allagash  has  been  re- 
verting toward  Its  original  condition,  for  the 
canoer  and  camper  to  enjoy. 

The  Ozarks  of  Missouri  have  large  artlflclal 
lakes  formed  behind  concrete  dams  with 
splendid  facilities  for  motorboatlng.  water 
skiing  and  bass  flshlng.  To  many  an  angler, 
however,  the  thrill  of  the  Ozarks  Is  still  in  a 
float  trip  down  a  clear,  swift  running  stream 
like  the  White,  Current,  Big  Plney,  Gasconade 
or  Jacks  Fork.    Such  travel  Is  an  Ozark  spe- 


cialty, dating  to  the  days  when  folks  were 
likely  to  come  a-calUng  In  a  skiff,  known  as 
a  flatboat  or  Johnboat.  "On  a  float  It's  al- 
ways good  to  take  the  wife,"  a  fellow  named 
Prank  Sutton  said  to  me  several  years  ago. 
"She  comes  In  right  handy  cleaning  and  cook- 
ing the  flsh,  and  making  camp." 

Prank  was  the  one-man  staff  of  the  little 
Powder  Mill  Perry  that  transported  cars,  one 
at  a  time,  across  the  lively  Current  River  in 
Che  rural  country  between  Eminence  and 
Ellington.  He  showed  me  how  the  ferry 
made  Its  cabled  way  without  power  by  head- 
ing Into  the  current,  and  thus  being  pushed 
across.  In  much  the  same  way  that  a  sail  is 
turned  into  the  wind.  Once  there  were 
many  such  craft  crossing  the  streams  of  In- 
land America,  though  now  virtually  all  have 
disappeared.  The  ferry  at  Powder  Mill  con- 
tinues to  operate,  however,  for  It  lies  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Rlverway.  The  rlverway  was  recently  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion by  the  National  Park  Service  of  103 
miles  of  the  Current  River  and  42  miles  of 
the  Jacks  Fork,  the  beginnings  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  River  System. 

I  spent  one  day  floating  the  Ozarks'  Gas- 
conade with  friends.  While  we  drifted 
downstream  with  the  current,  they  cast  for 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  channel  cat,  crap- 
ple  and  fighting  goggleeye  in  the  riffles.  As 
the  world's  worst  fisherman,  I  enjoyed  the 
river  In  Its  own  right,  winding  between  tree- 
lined  banks  and  lonely  towering  bluffs. 
Float  trips  can  last  any  length  of  time,  a 
day,  a  week  or  two  weeks.  Usually  local  out- 
fltters  provide  guides  to  navigate  the 
streams,  prepare  meals  and  pitch  camp  on 
the  gravel  bars.  Even  without  flshlng,  there 
Is  nothing  quite  like  It.  My  friends  and  I 
ended  our  eight-mile  river  Journey  less  than 
a  mile  from  where  It  began.  But  for  most  of 
a  day  we  were  far  removed  from  normal 
thoughts  and  normal  pursuits,  and  felt  re- 
newed and  better  for  the  adventure  In  quiet 
places. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  rivers  to  run  In 
the  West.  Any  traveler  can  enjoy  the  float 
trip  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  winding 
leisurely  down  the  Snake  River  In  a  large  18- 
passenger  rubber  raft  past  ancient  glacial 
moraines  and  alluvial  meadows,  in  sight  of 
elk,  deer  and  buffalo.  Tougher  waters  are 
those  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  rivers,  near 
Vernal.  Utah,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Ulnta  Mountains.  Starting  from  Echo  Park, 
the  deep-canyoned  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  one  exciting  guided  float  trip  proceeds 
through  a  wilderness  of  rapids  and  cliffs. 
Campers  spwnd  the  night  at  a  sandbar  beach, 
ending  the  second  day  with  a  tour  of  the 
world's  greatest  known  dej>o&lt  of  dinosaur 
skeletons  In  Dinosaur  National  Monvunent. 

Then  there  are  trips  on  the  Salmon  River, 
deep  In  the  mountains  of  northern  Idaho. 
These  are  rugged  white-wa/ter  travels  not 
for  novices  to  try  alone,  although  outfltters 
have  taken  women,  children  ajid  whole  fami- 
lies without  mishap.  Last  year  I  had  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  when  two  Idaho  pals.  Big 
Bob  Newcomer  and  Spike  Lavln.  took  me 
down  the  80  miles  from  North  Fork  to  Rlg- 
glns.  the  famous  sitretch  that  gives  the 
Salmon  Its  name,  the  "River  of  No  Return." 
For  more  than  150  years  after  the  flrst  white 
men  came  into  this  country  only  one-way 
trips  were  possible,  but  now  conventional 
motorboats  and  Jetboats  run  upriver  as  well 
as  down.  Happily,  we  floated  In  a  rubber 
raft,  enjoying  a  respite  from  motors. 

The  Salmon  runs  the  gamut  from  tran- 
quility to  turbulence  but  Is  never  twice  the 
same.  It  passes  tra.ces  of  old  mines,  hot 
springs,  scenes  where  forest  fires  once  black- 
ened the  hills,  occasional  little  homesteads, 
dude  camps  and  ranches  (with  too  much 
development  In  some  places,  I  thought,  for 
such  magnificent  back  country)  then  flews 
between  granite-walled  canyons  deeper  even 
than  the  Grand  Canyon.  For  many  mUes 
we  were  alone,  shooting  stretches  of  thrilling 
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rapids  and  watching  the  early  ruji  of  Chi- 
nook, the  Icing  of  all  salmon,  struggling 
upstream  from  the  Pacific  to  their  spawning 
grounds. 

At  Hancock  Bar  and  Corn  Creeic  Bar  we 
passed  ancient  Indian  campsites  ts  remind 
us  that  the  earliest  Inhabitants  cime  Into 
Salmon  River  Canyon  more  than  5300  years 
ago.  An  Army  captain,  after  tracking  the 
Sheep  Eater  Indians,  through  thitse  steep 
slopes  In  1879,  reported,  "We  have  traveled 
over  much  country  that  no  white  man  ever 
saw  before,  our  guides  and  miners  declaring 
we  could  not  get  through  at  all." 

Yet  today  more  than  2000  persons  annually 
travel  the  River  of  No  Return  for  fishing, 
hunting  in  the  fall,  and  for  sheer  enjoyment. 
Big  Bob,  who  knows  everybody  in  these  parts, 
waved  to  the  outfitters  we  passed  aad  hailed 
the  Forest  Service  patrol  boat.  T^e  young 
ranger  pulled  alongside  and  explained  his 
respKjnslbilities  for  cleaning  up  alon*  the  rlv- 
erbanks  and  checking  for  fires.       T 

These  wild  rivers  are  precious  places,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  They  are  national  treas- 
ures In  many  way.^,  providing  pleasiie  to  the 
vacationer,  and  Inspiration  to  make  |o/2  rivers 
better  as  part  of  the  enduring  Ian 
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TARIFF  AND  STEEL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginik.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  8,  I  wasipresent 
when  Mr.  L.  B.  Worthington,  ctjainnan 
of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
spoke  at  the  congressional  bieakfast 
which  was  part  of  the  1967  public  af- 
fairs conference  sponsored  by  that  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Worthington'6  com- 
ments on  steel  and  trade  in  relation  to 
changes  in  the  tariff  policies  of  pur  Na- 
tion aroused  considerable  commtnt  pro 
and  con  in  newspapers  throughput  the 
country.  T 

I  noted  with  much  interest  the  com- 
ments on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 17  Williamson  Daily  Newte,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va.,  which  discusseq  these 
matters.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, "Steel  Shifting  Tariff  Attitude," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi4  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  tha  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  |  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Steel  SHimNG  Tarut  ATrrrubE 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  shift 
of  sentiment  toward  tariff  protectloi  in  the 
American  steel  industry  has  encojuntered 
prompt  opposition  from  Importing  inter- 
ests. 

Speaking  at  a  Washington  breakfa^  meet- 
ing attended  by  members  of  Congress  and 
steel  executives  last  week.  Leslie  B.  [worth- 
Ington,  President  of  the  T7.S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration and  Chairman  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  called  for  a  teiiiporary 
additional  duty  on  steel  and  pig  iron  Imports 
to  "create  a  climate  of  more  equitable  cxjm- 
petltlon  between  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  seek  a  share  of  the  U.I.  mar- 
ket." T 

The  proposal  was  assailed  promBtly  by 
Kurt  Orban,  president  of  the  Amerilan  In- 
stitute of  Imported  Steel,  as  "out-and-out 
protectionism  of  a  tariff  nature,"  anci  by  the 
U.S.  Japan  Trade  Council,  whose  director, 
Nelson  A.  Stltt,  denounced  it  as  a  "bald  pro- 
tective recommendation."  Both  sounfled  the 
warning  that  it  would  invite  retaliation  by 
foreign  countries.  [ 

All  of  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  movement  of  th«  early 
New  Deal  Days  when  the  policy  of  jtogres- 
slve  erosion  of  the  protective  tariff  was 
adopted,  with  disastrous  results  t(j  some 
American  industries,  notably  glass  aild  pot- 


tery manufacturers  and  other  small  opera- 
tions leaning  heavily  on  the  hand  crafts. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  was  a  net 
exporter  of  steel  by  a  wide  margin.  Larger 
and  more  eflBclent  than  its  composite  foreign 
counterpart.  It  didn't  need  the  protection 
and  was  disposed  to  lean  to  a  free  trade 
policy.  But  the  story  Is  different  today. 
The  foreign  st€el  industry  has  grown  in  size 
and  increased  in  efficiency.  And  enjoying 
as  it  does  a  substantial  advantage  in  pro- 
duction cost,  it  has  been  cutting  steadily 
into  the  American  steel  market  and  shutting 
American  steel  out  of  much  of  the  foreign 
market.  Imports  of  steel  have  multiplied 
during  the  past  decade  and  exports  have 
shrunk.  Last  year  foreign  steel  sales  totaled 
approximately  11  million  tons,  which  was 
about  11  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market. 
And  the  value  of  these  imports  was  $270  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  the  value  of  our  steel  exports. 
It  seems  no  more  than  natural,  then,  that 
falling  otherwise  to  deal  with  thie  situation, 
the  steel  Industry  would  ask  for  relief 
through  means  of  higher  Import  duties. 
What  isnt  clear  Is  why  the  steel  men  should 
be  criticized  for  this,  especially  In  view  of 
what  they  are  faced  with  abroad,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  account  of  the  Washington 
conference : 

"Mr.  Worthington  complained  that  Amer- 
ican mills  have  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  have  a  sizeable  cost  advantage 
and  who  also  resort  to  selling  their  excess 
capacity  in  the  United  States  at  whatever 
price  Is  necessary  to  get  the  business.  In 
addition,  he  said,  foreign  governments  pro- 
tect their  steel  Industries  by  such  means  as 
tax  rebates,  subsides,  special  shipping  rates 
and  special  depreciation  allowances. 

"But  American  steel  shipped  abroad  must 
face  tariffs  more  than  double  the  United 
States  duty,  and  then  hurdle  such  other  bar- 
riers as  border  taxes,  import  licenses  and 
equalization  taxes." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Worthington  that  "a 
limit  has  been  reached"  as  to  what  American 
producers — and  this  goes  for  other  com- 
petitive industries  as  well  as  steel — can  put 
up  with  and  still  maintain  "financial  sound- 
ness." 

Whether  it  Is  steel  or  glass  or  potteryware 
or  shoes,  the  only  kind  of  an  Import  policy 
that  makes  sense.  It  seems  to  this  newspaper. 
Is  one  that  maintains  competitive  equality 
in  the  American  market.  This  Is  the  policy 
under  which  this  Nation  grew  to  industrial 
greatness  and  in  the  process  established  a 
living  standard  unapproached  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  It  is  a  policy  to  which,  happily,  we 
appear  to  be  returning  In  sheer  self  defense 
after  more  than  30  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  international  trade  among 
those  who  always  have  practiced  the  sensible 
policy  of  protection  which  not  so  long  ago 
w£is  regarded  as  a  bad  word  among  the  starry 
eyed  internationalists  who  were  calling  the 
tune  in  Washington. 


COLORADO  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES QUESTIONS  BASIS  OF 
U.S.    INVOLVEMENT   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  the 
growing  doubt  about  the  reason  for  our 
involvement  in  a  war  In  Vietnam  is 
shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Colo- 
rado House  of  Representatives  In  ap- 
proving a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  65-member  body  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature,  comprised  of  38  Republicans 
and  27  Democrats,  approved  the  resolu- 
tion with  only  scattered  votes  In  opposi- 
tion. The  bipartisan  vote  of  approval 
for  the  resolution  Indicates  a  grassroots 


concern  over  our  course  and  the  pro- 
priety of  our  actions  in  Vietnam.  The 
memorial  "petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine,  at  hearings 
by  the  appropriate  committees  and  after 
full  discussion  by  its  members,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  war,  and  whether  it  is 
in,  or  conflicts  with,  our  national  inter- 
est; and  thereafter,  by  appropriate  reso- 
lution, to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct this  Nation's  affairs  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  in  accordance  with  that 
determination." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  memorial  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HotTSE  Memorial  1001 
(Introduction  of  memorial   by   Representa- 
tives Haskell  and  Safran) 
Memorial  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  concerning  the  confilct  in 

Vietnam 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Is  engaged  in 
a  war  in  Viet  Nam;  and 

Whereas,  The  scope  of  this  country's  In- 
volvement has  grown  by  successive  stages  of 
escalation  to  a  level  which  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  Nation's  participation  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  H;  and 

Whereas,  Despite  Article  I,  Section  8.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
grants  to  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  the 
power  to  declare  war,  there  has  been  no  full 
and  free  discussion  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
this  war  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest;   now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

That  this  House  of  Representatives  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  determine,  at  hearings  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  after  full  discussion  by  its 
members,  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  war, 
and  whether  It  is  In,  or  conflicts  with,  our 
national  interest;  and  thereafter,  by  appro- 
priate resolution,  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
this  nation's  affairs  in  Viet  Nam  and  South- 
east Asia  In  accordance  with  that  determina- 
tion; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 
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DON'T  BLAME  THE  POSTAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  in  Idaho  Falls  recently  read  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  that  they  are 
a  part  of  what  is  called  "Government 
inflation  at  work."  The  magazine  ex- 
plained that  postal  employees  are  to  "de- 
mand and  get"  a  pay  raise;  then  the 
White  House  would  ask  for  an  increase 
in  postal  rates,  causing  added  inflation. 

Is  this  view  correct?  Many  people 
think  so,  but  the  letter  carriers  do  not. 
and  neither  do  I. 

The  Idaho  Falls  carriers  point  out  that 
last  year  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
asked  only  for  the  3. 2 -percent  pay  in- 
crease suggested  by  the  President  and 
were  granted  only  a  2,9-percent  in- 
crease— well  below  the  4-  to  5-percent 
increase  common  in  private  Industry  or 


the  3.3-percent  incresise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Considering  these  facts,  the 
postal  employees  were  more  the  victims 
of  inflation  than  a  cause. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  the  record 
straight,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  of  the  Editor) . 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  Is  a  rebuttal  to 
your  comments  regarding  the  postal  Increase 
in  your  January  30,  1967  issue. 

The  Post  Office  Department  did  not  cause 
Inflation! 

We  quote  U.S.  News  and  World  Report : 

"The  mails  are  to  offer  you  another  view  of 
Government  inflation  at  work.  Postal  em- 
ployees are  to  demand  and  get  a  pay  raise. 
After  that :  White  House  will  seek  an  increase 
In  postal  rates.  Deficit  now:  1.2  billions. 
Probable  hikes  to  be  asked  In  postage:  First 
class  letter  mall,  from  5  to  6  cents.  Air  mail, 
up  from  8  cents  to  9  cents.  Second  class, 
other  classes,  a  boost  of  20  percent,  with 
some  kind  of  special  formula  for  magazines. 
Overseas-mail  rate  Is  being  pushed  up. 
Parcel  post  Increased  January  1.  There's 
always  a  fight  about  raising  postal  rates,  but 
they  get  raised." 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  the  only 
government  agency  which  asked  for  a  pay 
raise  this  past  year,  that  was  willing  to  stay 
within  the  3.2'"o  guideline  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  a  pay  raise  of  2.9%  was  granted,  is 
Insignificant,  when  other  wages  Increased 
4-5%  and  the  cost  of  living  rose  3.3%  In 
1966. 

One  should  also  consider  that  monies  re- 
ceived from  postal  services  are  not  given  to 
the  Post  Office  for  operational  expenses,  but 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  Post 
Office  receives  its  operating  funds  by  present- 
ing a  budget  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  slashes  made  In  the 
Postal  Budget  of  1966,  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  curtail  many  public  serv- 
ices, such  as  6  day  parcel  post  delivery  and 
Saturday  window  services. 

The  Post  Office  was  further  hampered  by 
wage  scales  which  are  certainly  unattractive 
to  potential  new  career  personnel. 

Postal  employees  are  requesting  reclasslflca- 
tion,  not  pay  raises.  We  desire  a  living  wage 
comparable  to  Industry.  Why? — We  believe 
our  services  are  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  national  economy,  and  the  responsibility 
we  bear  certainly  necessitates  our  modest 
request. 

What  would  you  do  If  postal  services  were 
not  available? 

Mall  volumes  are  increasing  each  year, 
how  would  you  propose  to  pay  and  get  new 
personnel  In  1967  on  ancient  wage  schedules? 

What  Is  good  mall  service  worth  to  you? 
Yours  truly, 

PAtn.    Schwabtzenberoeb, 

President. 
Jerbt  Cottebell, 

Recording  Secretary. 


CANADIAN  AUTOMOBILE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  there  was  some  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  Canadian  Automobile  Agreement. 
The  discussion  primarily  concerned  a  re- 
port required  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 


gress describing  the  Implementation  of 
the  agreement. 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter,  and  I  do 
believe  the  report  on  the  agreement  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  within  the  next 
week  or  so.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
a  letter  highlighting  certain  facts  about 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stated  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  implementing  legis- 
lation on  September  28,  1965.  that  what 
we  would  protect  with  this  agreement  is 
the  $580  million  surplus  in  the  balance 
of  trade  that  we  had  in  automotive  prod- 
ucts with  Canada.  I  am  pleased  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  confirms  my 
prediction  of  2  years  ago.    He  says: 

Our  net  surplus  on  automotive  trade  with 
Canada  since  the  agreement  Is  now  about 
$1.2  billion,  a  larger  surplus  than  achieved 
in  any  previous  two-year  period  and  It  Is  con- 
tinuing at  the  half-billlon-doUar  a  year  level. 

I  also  want  to  state  again,  as  I  did  in 
September  of  1965,  that  Canada  wants 
an  automobile  industry,  and  Canada  is 
going  to  have  an  automobile  Industry. 
There  is  nothing  that  Congress  can  do 
to  prevent  that  sovereign  nation  from 
building  up  an  automobile  industry.    If 
she  had  not  done  it  with  our  help  under 
the  agreement,  she  would  have  done  it  in 
other  ways  without  our  help. 
ExHisrr   I 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  results  of  the 
United  States-Canada  automotive  agreement. 
Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

The  first  annual  report  on  implementation 
of  the  Act  was  due  in  December  1966.  Pub- 
lication has  been  held  up  to  permit  Inclu- 
sion of  data  for  the  full  year  1966,  and  the 
report  Is  now  being  readied  for  submission. 

The  United  States  automotive  industry 
supported  the  agreement,  and  since  its  Im- 
plementation the  only  expressions  made  to 
the  Government  have  been  of  satisfaction. 

The  results  of  the  agreement  have  not  been 
concealed,  it  is  benefitting  both  parties,  and 
the  Government  agencies  Involved  have  co- 
operated In  furnishing  provisional  Interim 
data  as  It  became  available  to  Congress  and 
to  the  public. 

Production  cutbacks  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  thus  far  in  1967 — 22  percent  In 
the  United  States  and  19  percent  In  Canada 
from  the  comparable  1966  period — relate  to 
general  market  conditions,  not  to  the  agree- 
ment. Even  the  most  popular  foreign  cars 
m  the  U.S.  market  have  experienced  a  20  per- 
cent decline  in  sales  thus  far  this  year. 

The  price  gap  between  Canadian  and  U.S. 
cars  has  narrowed  significantly,  and  despite 
increases  in  some  models  In  Canada  due  to 
safety  equipment  and  higher  sales  taxes, 
actual  prices  on  some  models  In  Canada  have 
been  reduced  substantially. 

The  data  hardly  Indicate  that  the  growth 
of  the  Canadian  automotive  Industry  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Employ- 
ment In  the  motor  vehicle  Industry  In  Can- 


ada rose  25,400  between  June  1963  and  June 
1966.  In  the  U.S.,  autonaotive  Industry  em- 
ployment rose  142,000.  Through  1966,  only 
819  U.S.  workers  were  found  eligible  for  ad- 
justment assistance  resulting  from  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  agreement. 

Automotive  trade  in  both  directions  has 
Increased  sharply.  U.S.  exj>orts  to  Canada 
have  grown  from  (650  million  in  1964  to 
$1,290  million  in  1966.  Our  net  surplus  on 
automotive  trade  with  Canada  since  the 
agreement  Is  now  about  $1.2  billion,  a  larger 
surplus  than  achieved  In  any  previous  two- 
year  period.  It  Is  continuing  at  the  half- 
blUlon  dollar  a  year  level  predicted  at  the 
time  Congress  was  considering  the  agree- 
ment. This  hardly  represents  the  "gift  of  a 
major  Industry". 

The  GATT  waiver  for  the  Automotive 
Agreement  was  adopted  by  more  than  the 
two- thirds  vote  required,  with  no  country  op- 
posing it.  Since  the  agreement  became  ef- 
fective, none  of  our  world  trading  partners 
has  complained  that  It  is  detrimental  to  their 
interests.  There  is  no  connection  between 
the  Automotive  Agreement  and  the  Trading 
With  The  Enemy  Act.  This  Act,  as  well  as 
our  other  laws,  applies  as  it  did  before  the 
agreement. 

The  restrictive  valuation  system  known  as 
American  Selling  Price  (ASP)  has  long  irri- 
tated our  trading  partners.  Congressional 
action  would  be  required  before  any  ciiange 
In  this  system  could  be  made,  and  we  would 
demand  fully  reciprocal  concessions  bene- 
fitting U.S.  exports.  The  same  holds  true 
about  our  anti-dumping  laws;  the  agreement 
has  no  relation  to  or  effect  on  these  laws. 

In  future  discussions  with  Canada,  particu- 
larly those  scheduled  to  be  held  no  later  than 
January  1968.  it  will  be  a  clear  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  liberalization  and 
elimination  of  all  impediments  to  free  trade 
in  the  automotive  sector. 

The  agreement  provides  reciprocal  tariff 
benefits  to  both  countries.  No  new  negotia- 
tions or  even  preliminary  discussions  have 
taken  place  concerning  similar  arrangements 
for  other  industries. 

I  believe  that  these  comments  place  the 
operation  of  the  United  States-Canada  auto- 
motive agreement  In  a  more  balanced  per- 
spective. 

Sincerely, 

A.  B.  Trowbridge, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


"EACH  PERSON.  AND  EVERY  GROUP, 
SHARES  IN  THE  DESTINY  OF 
ALL"  —  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
CONSULAR  TREATY,  FOOD  AS- 
SISTANCE UNDER  FOREIGN  AID, 
AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  OF  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
during  our  lives  on  earth,  in  each  ac- 
tion, and  by  the  words  we  utter,  we 
commit  ourselves  In  part  to  goals.  For 
each  of  us,  for  all  of  us,  are  working 
out  the  course  of  humankind.  Each 
person,  and  every  group,  shares  in  the 
destiny  of  all. 

The  safety  of  all  depends  on  the  safety 
of  the  one — in  the  final  analysis. 

Justice  for  all  can  never  reach  heights 
surpassing  the  justice  known  by  one. 

Yes,  the  specter  of  man's  physical 
starvation  in  truth  reflects  the  tragedy 
of  man's  spiritual  starvation. 

The  freedom  of  all  men  can  never  ex- 
ceed the  freedom  of  each  man — to  work, 
to  travel,  to  live  where  he  wiU,  and  where 
his  means  and  capabilities  will  take  him. 

And,  I  would  hope,  we  will  not  deny 
that  our  Republic,  our  citizenry,  is  com- 
mitted to  safety,  justice,  freedom,  re- 
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sponsibllity,  and  the  rewards  of  spiritual 
fulfillment. 

We  are  now  called  on  to  consic  er  three 
proposals  embodying  this  comi  tiitment. 
We  will  soon  begin  to  debate  ^he  con- 
sular treaty  between  this  Nation]  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  will  also  agfein  con- 
sider food  assistance  under  foreign  aid. 
And  we  will,  this  year,  debate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  all  tliree,  be- 
lieving that  the  legislative  piirpose  is 
merited  and  needed  in  these  vii  al  areas 
of  our  complex  civilization. 

The  consular  treaty,  first,  provides  for 
the  safety  of  Americans  in  Russia  and 
Russians  here.  Can  I,  can  wei  be  op- 
posed to  safety?    No,  Mr.  Presiflent,  no. 

Our  President  already  has  authority. 
imder  the  Constitution,  to  establish  con- 
sulates in  other  nations  and  to  allow 
them  to  estabish  consulates  hjere.  As 
a  nation,  we  could  benefit  froi4  having 
a  consulate  in  Russia.  But,  asi  a  dedi- 
cated nation,  we  must  protect  bur  citi- 
zens there.  And,  as  a  just  najtion,  we 
must  afford  protection  to  Russiai^  citizens 
here.  i 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve^igatlon, 
according  to  figures  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
its  capable  Director,  would  need  an  ad- 
ditional 10  agents  and  foiu-  to  six  secre- 
taries as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  a 
Russian  consulate  In  the  Unite^  States. 
We  have  already  452  Soviet  citiaens  here 
enjoying  diplomatic  immuniljy.  We 
would  be  admitting  10  or  15  mofe. 

Are  we  to  allow  the  phantom  of  10 
more  individuals  coming  here  frbm  Rus- 
sia to  panic  a  nation  of  198  million  peo- 
ple— dedicated  to  the  cause  of  tUie  safety 
of  mankind — to  such  an  extent  that  we 
win  abrogate  this  traditional  commit- 
ment, this  sacred  heritage? 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  say  "Nd." 

Consider,  then,  another  firm  pellef  we 
share  with  all  free  peoples,  pur  ab- 
horrence to  physical  starvation  is  the 
response  of  our  spirit  to  suffering.  And 
let  us  realize,  let  us  now  admit,  that  the 
suffering  of  man  is  not  due  to  s«me  per- 
vasive "presence"  of  evil.  Ilj  rather 
arises  to  fill  the  void  which  exis^  in  the 
absence  of  good. 

Whether  that  good  be  material,  physi- 
cal, or  spiritual  matters  not  to  man. 
What  does  matter  is  that  man  has  not 
obtained  it,  has  not  seen  it,  or  has  not 
been  shown  that  it  exists  for  hii:|i. 

And  thus,  when  confronted  ^th  the 
deaths,  by  physical  starvation  df  count- 
less thousands  the  world  over,!  the  re- 
sponse of  our  hearts  becomes !  the  re- 
sponse of  our  Nation.  Nature  |  hates  a 
vacuum,  and  the  spirit  of  man  ddes  battle 
with  evil  because  evil  is  a  vacuim.  We 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  reliet  of  the 
himgry,  the  assistance  of  the  po<»r.  This 
is  the  right  way. 

And  as  their  bodies  are  nourished  by 
the  food  we  are  providing,  so  Our  souls 
are  nourished;  for  we  are  contributing  to 
the  true  "fountain  of  life"— that  uni- 
versal, spiritual  pool  from  which  man 
drinks  to  truly  live.  Its  wellsplrings  lie 
in  that  One  Eternal  Being  to  Which  we 
all  belong.  Each  man  must  contribute 
to  the  Ufe  of  aU,  or  aU  wUl  die  W  thirst. 

Can  we,  then.  Ignore  starvation — here 
or  In  some  foreign  land?    Agalr\  the  an 
swer  is,  quite  simply,  "No." 


And  here  at  home,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  reapply  those  principles  toward  which 
all  should  strive.  Let  us  realize  that 
neither  spiritually,  nor  materially,  can 
we  long  support — within  our  own  wide 
borders — two  societies,  two  nations,  and 
two  sets  of  standards. 

So  long  as  there  exists  one  street,  in 
one  city,  town,  or  village,  on  which  any 
given  man  cannot  walk  in  safety,  then 
all  men,  everywhere,  must  truly  walk  in 
fear. 

And  we  are  opposed  to  fear. 

So  long  as  there  exists  m  one  city, 
town,  or  village,  a  flaw  in  the  justice  ren- 
dered to  any  given  man,  all  men,  every- 
where, are  then  forever  wronged. 

And  we  are  opposed  to  wrongs. 

So  long  as  there  exists  one  city,  town 
or  village,  in  which  any  given  man  can- 
not live  in  comfort  and  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  then  all  men,  every- 
where, must  live  in  partial  want. 

And  we  are  opposed  to  want. 

So  long  as  we  deny  a  home  on  earth 
to  others,  on  any  street,  in  any  town  or 
suburb,  that  long  do  we  deny  our  own 
spirit  its  life. 

And  we  believe  in  the  enrichment  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  say  again,  to 
humankind,  that  we  will  meet  any  task, 
bear  any  burden,  assume  any  responsi- 
bility, face  any  challenge,  to  insure,  for 
ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  our  own 
clear  destiny,  the  fulfillment  of  the  vision 
of  America — that  we  have  been  dedi- 
cated, and  that  we  so  dedicate  our  pos- 
terity, to  the  full  realization  by  all  of  us 
the  dignity  of  and  responsibility  of  each 
of  us  in  the  family  of  man. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  4573. 
pending  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  there  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther amendments  are  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, H.R.  4573  raises  the  limitation  on 
the  public  debt  to  $336  billion.  Fiscal 
responsibility  demands  that  we  take  this 
action  since,  unless  the  current  limita- 


tion of  $330  billion  is  raised,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  unable  to  pay 
all  of  the  Government's  bills  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April. 

Your  committee  has  amended  the 
House  bill  to  change  the  limitation  from 
a  temporary  limitation  to  a  perma- 
nent limitation.  It  can  be  argued  that  as 
a  result  of  this  change  we  will  no  longer 
face  the  prospect  of  a  financial  crisis  if 
Congress  does  not  again  act  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  before  June  30.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  an  ad- 
ditional increase  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  Congress  adjourns  if  the 
Presidents  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  is 
approved  without  substantial  modifi- 
cation. 

THE  DEBT  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  view 
with  alarm  any  further  increase  in  the 
size  of  our  national  debt.  Certainly, 
considered  in  isolation,  the  current  level 
of  the  debt  seems  high.  But  I  submit 
that  we  cannot  view  the  debt  in  isola- 
tion but  must  look  at  it  in  perspective. 
We  must  look  at  the  debt  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  economy,  the  value  of 
Federal  assets,  and  the  total  debt,  both 
public  and  private,  of  the  Nation. 

The  debt  and  the  economy:  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  Federal  debt  has  been 
declining  steadily  relative  to  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  carry  that  debt.  This 
is  readUy  apparent  if  we  compare  the 
size  of  the  debt  to  the  size  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  limitation  of  $336  billion  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  equivalent  to  roughly 
44  percent  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
gross  national  product  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Relating  the  debt  to  gross  national 
product  is  significant  because  the  Na- 
tion's production  is  the  base  upon  which, 
ultimately,  the  credit  of  the  C3rovernment 
rests.  As  the  gross  national  product 
increases,  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
Nation  increases. 

A  debt  equal  to  44  percent  of  produc- 
tion represents  a  smaller  proportion  of 
gross  national  product  than  the  debt 
represented  in  1940  or  in  any  year  since 
that  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  means  the  debt  will  be  a  smaller 
percentage  of  production  than  before 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

The  ratio  of  the  Federal  debt  to  gross 
national  product  has,  fallen  steadily 
since  the  peak  years  of  World  War  n. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946,  the 
debt  was  equal  to  133  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product;  now  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  substantially  less  than  50  percent. 
The  ratio  has  fallen  nearly  20  points  in 
the  last  10  years  and  12  points  in  the 
last  5  years.  Approving  this  bUl  will 
not  interrupt  this  trend. 
.  Actually,  the  ratios  I  have  just  cited 
exaggerate  the  impact  of  the  debt  on  the 
private  economy  because  they  are  based 
on  figures  which  include  Federal  securi- 
ties held  by  the  various  Federal  trust 
funds  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

In  December  1966,  the  investment  trust 
funds  managed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment held  an  estimated  $68.8  billion  of 
Federal  securities  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  held  an  additional  $44.3  bil- 
lion.    This  total   of  Oovemment-held 
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debt  of  $113.1  billion  is  equal  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  debt  sub- 
ject to  limitation. 

If  this  $113.1  biUion  had  been  excluded 
in  the  computations  I  cited  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  clear  that  the  impact 
of  the  privately  held  debt  on  the  economy 
was  even  less  than  the  earlier  figures 
suggested.  For  example,  the  ratio  of 
the  privately  held  debt  to  gross  national 
product  at  the  end  of  the  year  1966  is  28 
percent  rather  than  the  43  percent  which 
is  the  relationship  of  the  gross  debt  to 
production. 

Per  capita  debt:  Another  important 
way  of  analyzing  the  size  of  the  debt  is 
to  compare  the  per  capita  debt  at  vari- 
ous times.  Naturally  our  debt  increases 
as  our  population  increases  and  as  the 
demand  for  services  increases.  Measured 
this  way.  the  gross  Federal  debt  has 
fallen  from  $1,981  per  capita  at  the  end 
of  1945  to  an  estimated  $1,666  at  the  end 
of  1966. 

Moreover,  let  me  point  out  that  a  per 
capita  dollar  of  debt  in  1945  was  a  much 
heavier  burden  than  it  is  today.  If  the 
data  are  corrected  for  price  changes  since 
1945,  It  becomes  clear  that  the  per  capita 
debt  has  fsdlen  by  half  over  the  period 
from  1945  to  1966— from  $3,557  to  $1,641. 
Furthermore,  this  is  the  total  Federal 
debt.  The  publicly  held  Federal  per 
capita  debt,  corrected  for  price  changes- 
speaking  in  terms  of  1966  dollars — fell 
by  two-thirds  during  the  period,  from 
$2,901  in  1945  to  $941  in  1966. 

By  any  standard  then,  the  debt  has 
fallen  steadily  and  significantly  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  in  relation  to  the 
ability  of  our  people  to  finance  that  debt. 

In  summary,  the  reduction  of  the  i?er 
capita  Federal  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  results  from  three 
factors: 

First.  A  growth  in  population. 

Second.  An  increase  in  productivity. 

Both  of  these  factors  are  good. 

Third.  A  third  factor  causing  the  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  debt  on  this  basis 
is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  bad. 

As  a  rule,  infiation  helps  those  who 
owe  money  and  hurts  those  who  lend  it. 
While  this  is  not  regarded  as  a  good 
thing  generally,  it  can  be  argued  that  it 
sometimes  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining greater  productivity,  a  better 
allocation  of  resources,  and  higher  in- 
comes. Those  who  decry  the  evUs  of  In- 
flation point  appropriately  to  all  of  the 
bad  features,  which  I  do  not  deny.  In 
perspective,  though,  it  is  also  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  inflation  causes  the  bur- 
den of  one's  debt  to  shrink,  including 
the  burden  of  the  Federal  Government's 
debt. 

The  debt  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
Federal  assets:  Not  only  is  the  debt  se- 
cured by  the  Federal  authority  to  tax,  it 
is  also  backed  by  a  substantial  volume  of 
Government  assets.  This  volume  is  so 
large,  in  fact,  that  the  liability  of  the 
general  taxpayer  for  the  debt  is  largely 
contingent  and  not  direct. 

I  have  before  me  the  latest  inventory 
report  compiled  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  regard- 
ing Federal  real  and  personal  property, 
an  excerpt  from  which  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  report 
estimates  that  on  June  30,  1966,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  held  real  and  personal 
property  valued  at  $347  billion.  This 
amount  was  $27  billion  larger  than  the 
size  of  the  gross  Federal  debt  at  the  end 
of  that  fiscal  year  and  about  $140  billion 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  net  Federal 
debt  outstanding  at  the  present  time. 

While  these  assets  may  be  somewhat 
overvalued  in  that  depreciation  is  not 
taken  into  account,  this  is  much  more 
than  offset  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
assets  are  valued  at  cost.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  the  real  property  held  by 
the  Government  is  worth  far  more  today 
than  its  value  at  its  acquisition  cost. 

The  Federal  debt  in  relation  to  other 
types  of  debt:  Finally,  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  size  of  the  debt,  I 
submit  that  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
debt  ought  to  be  the  least  of  their  wor- 
ries. For  while  the  absolute  size  of  the 
Federal  debt  has  grown,  the  debts  in- 
curred by  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, most  of  which  are  very  soundly 
based,  and  by  State  ^nd  local  govern- 
ments have  grown  mtch  more  rapidly 
during  the  past  20  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  table  contained  in  the  recent  Economic 
ReiJort  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  table  indicates  that  at  the  end 
of  1966  the  total  net  debt  incurred  by 
corporations  and  private  individuals  was 
nearly  four  times  the  size  of  the  privately 
held  Federal  debt.  Moreover,  while  the 
Federal  debt  has  declined  steadily  in 
relation  to  gross  national  product,  the 
other  types  of  debt  have  risen.  Between 
1946  and  1966,  net  State  and  local  debt 
increased  from  6.1  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  to  13.2  percent,  net  cor- 
porate debt  rose  from  44.2  percent  to  65.5 
percent,  and  net  individual  and  non- 
corporate debt  rose  from  27.4  percent  to 
64.3  percent. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  balanced 
growth  of  debt,  either  public  or  private, 
is  an  unhealthy  sign.  In  fact,  for  the 
economy  to  grow,  credit  must  also  grow. 
Our  economy  could  not  have  grown  the 
way  it  did  during  the  past  25  years,  and 
could  not  have  provided  the  additional 
jobs  and  higher  incomes  that  it  did,  with- 
out a  commensurate  increase  in  credit. 
Most  of  the  debt  incurred  during  this 
period  was  soundly  based  and  provided 
the  credit  base  necessary  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  the  economy.  Looking  to 
the  future,  as  long  as  the  debt  incurred 
is  soundly  based  upon  increases  in  the 
output  of  goods  and  services,  I  think  we 
can  view  with  confidence  any  reason- 
able further  increases  in  debt  which,  if 
it  is  not  Federal  debt,  will  be  either  pri- 
vate debt  or  State  and  local  debt. 

THE    LIMITATION    IN    THIS    BILL 

In  the  perspective  of  the  various  fac- 
tors I  have  noted,  the  $6  billion  increase 


in  the  debt  limitation  provided  in  this  bill 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  consternation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
probably  would  not  have  to  make  even 
this  increase  if  the  Nation  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limitation  should  be  held  to  the  $6  bil- 
lion at  this  time  as  a  sign  of  our  desire 
to  economize  in  Federal  expenditures. 
It  also  is  important  to  hold  down  the  debt 
because  of  the  concern  of  many  of  us 
about  the  burden  of  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt  which  are  a 
consequence  of  the  high  interest  rate 
policies  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Senators  know  that  I  believe 
Interest  rates  should  be  reduced. 

High  interest  rates  impose  an  uneven 
burden.  It  is  the  taxpayer  and  the  con- 
sumer who  must  pay  the  price  of  high 
interest  rates.  Corporations  are  able  to 
pass  higher  interest  costs  on  to  their 
customers  in  the  prices  of  the  products 
they  sell.  But  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
not  had  much  success  convincing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  they  should 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  drive  interest 
rates  down  to  a  level  this  Senator  thinks 
is  acceptable.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
especially  important  to  keep  the  size  of 
the  Federal  debt  to  a  minimum. 

The  $336  billion  limitation  represents 
such  a  minimum.  In  mid-December,  the 
level  of  the  debt  subject  to  limitation  was 
only  $149  million  below  the  current  limi- 
tation of  $330  billion  and  the  Treasury's 
cash  balance  was  down  to  less  than  $1 
billion.  While  the  situation  has  eased 
somewhat  since  that  time,  the  improve- 
ment is  only  temporary.  Normally  the 
debt  subject  to  limitation  reaches  a  fiscal 
year  peak  in  mid-March.  At  this  time 
the  $330  billion  limitation  will  be  clearly 
inadequate  and  even  the  $336  billion 
limitation  will  provide  little  leeway  for 
contingencies.  In  fact,  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  it  will  briefly  have 
to  reduce  its  cash  balance  below  the  $4 
billion  level  which  is  considered  the  mini- 
mum needed  for  efficient  cash  manage- 
ment purposes  if  it  is  to  operate  under  a 
$336  billion  ceiling  in  the  middle  of 
March. 

If  an  increase  in  the  limitation  is  not 
provided,  the  Treasury  Department  wHl 
not  be  able  to  pay  promptly  all  the  bills 
that  will  come  due  in  March  and  April. 
The  payments  that  might  be  deferred  in- 
clude tax  refunds.  Federal  salaries,  public 
assistance  beneflts,  and  pasmients  to  con- 
tractors for  goods  delivered  and  services 
rendered.  Any  delay  in  such  payments 
would  cause  unnecessary  personal  hard- 
ships both  to  individuals  and  to  busi- 
nesses, and  would  Impair  this  country's 
standing  in  the  world  financial  commu- 
nity. 

THE    COMMITTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Williams  to 
eliminate  the  distinction  between  the 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  ceilings. 
It  did  so  by  substituting  the  $336  billion 
for  the  present  $285  billion  permanent 
limitation  in  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill, 
the   $336   billion   temporary   limitation 
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provided  in  this  bill  would  remain  in 
effect  only  until  the  end  of  the  fls<Jal  year 
The  Congress  would  then  have  Ito  enact 
a  new  temporary  debt  ceiling  or  Jelse  the 
limitation  would  fall  to  $285  billion — a 
level  that  is  obviously  most  Liappro- 
priate. 

In  view  of  the  present  level  of  the 
Federal  debt,  $285  billion  is  no  1  anger  a 
meaningful  goal  in  the  prudenit  man- 
agement of  the  debt.  Retention  of  that 
permanent  limit  makes  it  necesiary  for 
Congress  to  reconsider  the  temporary 
debt  limitation  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  regardless  of  whether  or  lot  the 
temporary  limitation  then  in  e:tistence 
was  adequate. 

The  committee's  amendment  w  11  make 
it  unlikely  that  we  will  have  to  (onsider 
a  debt  limit  extension  bill  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Our  schedul^  will  be 
crowded  with  many  bills  and  it  may  be 
dilBcult  to  assure  passage  of  a  n«  w  limi- 
tation before  June  30.  We  wll  only 
have  to  take  action  on  the  debt  ceiling 
when  the  $336  biUion  level  liecomes 
clearly  inappropriate. 

CONCLtrsION 

The  Treasury  Department  very  soon 
will  be  unable  to  manage  the  (jovern- 
ment's  financial  affairs  in  a  ressonable 
fashion  unless  the  statutory  debt  limita- 
tion is  increased.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  only  fiscally  responsibl »  action 
for  us  to  take  is  to  promptly  appi  ove  this 
increase  in  the  limitation.  Moreover,  I 
believe  I  have  shown  that  this  $6  billion 
increase  does  not  in  any  sense  represent 
an  unreasonable  increase  in  tha  size  of 
the  Federal  debt.  I  urge  the  protnpt  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  I 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  i^enator, 
a  most  impressive  single  figurej  in  the 
performance  of  any  administration  or 
any  Congress  in  its  overall  economic  pro- 
gram Is  the  percentage  of  change  in  the 
gross  national  product  on  a  pet  capita 
basis  measured  in  terms  of  constiint  dol- 
lars. This  figure  is  the  gross  Rational 
product — a  figure  which  represents  total 
economic  activity  of  all  Americans — ad- 
justed for  two  factors:  first,  th^  differ- 
ence in  purchasing  power  of  thq  dollar; 
and  second,  the  increase  in  popjulation. 

At  my  request,  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment has  combined  these  figures  to  show 
annual  growth  in  real  terms  alter  ad- 
justing for  the  two  factors  to  which  I 
made  reference.  These  figures  indicate 
a  growth  factor  of  4.3  percenti  during 
the  2  Johnson  years,  3.8  percentj  during 
the  Kermedy  years,  and  0.6  percent  dur- 
ing the  8  Eisenhower  years. 

During  the  20  years  under  Presidents 
Truman  and  Roosevelt,  this  perjcentage 
averaged  6.5.  Almost  all  of  thisl  growth 
occurred  during  Roosevelt's  terpis  and 
occurred  in  part  during  the  warttme  pe- 
riod. There  was  little  growth,  during 
the  Truman  years,  but  in  faiijness  to 
him,  there  should  be  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  shift 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  biisis  and 
that  during  this  period  adjustments  were 
necessary  to  convert  the  growth  realized 
during  the  wartime  years  to  a  peacetime 
basis.  The  cold  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
herculean  task  which  this  represented. 


for  all  that  occurred  during  his  adminis- 
tration, the  figures  are  the  darkest  of  all 
during  his  years  in  office.  The  percent- 
age during  his  administration  is  a  minus 
8.2. 

I  have  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  provide  me  with  figures  similar 
to  those  I  have  referred  to,  but  for  earlier 
years.  They  will  have  to  use  a  different 
series  of  figures,  but  they  have  assured 
me  that  they  will  supply  this  informa- 
tion so  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  trend 
in  the  growth  of  the  economy  in  years 
before  1929. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  placing  in  perspective  the  net 
budget  receipts  as  a  percentage  of  the 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  each  year,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 
Federal  Real  and  Personal  Property  Inven- 
tory Report  (Civilian  and  Military)  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  Covering  Its  Prop- 
erties Located  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  Territories,  and  Overseas,  as  or  June 
30,  1966 

PART    I 

Introduction 
This  Federal  property  Inventory  report 
represents  a  compilation  of  assigned  values 
of  real  and  personal  property  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government,  located 
throughout  the  world,  as  of  June  30,  1966. 
This  comprehensive  recording  of  assets  of 
the  Government  Is  the  11th  such  report  Is- 
sued by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  committee  has  issued, 
on  an  annual  basis,  inventory  reports  of  fed- 
erally owned  real  and  personal  properties,  on 
a    fiscal    year    basis,    from    June    30,    1955, 

Grand  recapitulation  of  the  personalty  and  realty  assets  of  the  U.S.  Government  agencies, 
offices,  and  establishments  of  the  Government,  including  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of 
June  SO,  1966,  1964,  and  1963  ' 

[In  millions  o(  doliara] 


through  June  30,  1964.  Early  In  1965  It  was 
determined  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  future  inventory  reports  of  the 
committee  would  be  issued  on  a  biennial 
basis.  Consequently,  a  report  was  not  Issued 
as  of  June  30,  1965. 

The  committee  staff  assigned  to  this  proj- 
ect, aided  by  the  experience  of  Government 
department  and  agency  representatives,  has 
explored  inventory  accounting  systems  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in  an  ef- 
fort to  include  all  assets  of  a  department  and 
to  bring  records  covering  such  assets  under 
accounting  control.  A  comparison  of  our 
previous  Inventory  reports,  as  listed  below, 
shows  clearly  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  improving  accounting  methods 
and  recordkeeping  operations  employed  in 
recording  the  amounts  of  real  and  personal 
property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Constant  attention  Is  being 
focused  on  accurate  and  complete  accounting 
of  these  assets.  The  utilization  of  up-to-date 
accounting  systems,  motivated  by  stimulated 
interest  In  property  inventories  has  strength- 
ened the  efforts  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies  In  bringing  Inventories  under 
accounting  control.  This  progress,  which  Is 
being  observed  by  the  public.  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  especially  by  the  mem- 
bership of  this  committee,  heis  been  most 
encouraging. 

Com.paTison  of  reported  inventory  values, 

worldwide 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Yetr 

Person;Uty 

Realty 

Grund  total 

19.'i5 

$168 
IWP 
186 
183 
193 
200 
2(11 
213 
225 
230 
244 

$40 
56 
63 
67 
72 
76 
82 
86 
90 
94 

103 

$206 

19.56 

236 

1957 

■'49 

1958 

262 

19,.9 

265 

1960 

276 

1961 

283 

1962 

299 

1963                  .   .. 

315 

1964 

324 

1966 

347 

Classiflcation 


Personal  property: 
Cash: 

with  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

On  hand  and  in  banks  outside  the  Treasury 

Investments  (other  than  public  debt) 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable 

Commodities  for  sale , 

Work  in  process 

Materials  and  supplies 

Loans  receivable 

Michinery  iind  equipment 

Other  assets , _ 

Department  o  I  Defense  (equipment,  supplies,  stock  inventories, 

etc.) 

Corps  of  Engineers  (equipment,  etc.) 

Total,  personal  property 

Real  property: 

Departments  and  agencies  (other  than  Department  of  Defense) 

Department  of  Defense  (including  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil  func- 
tions)  

Architect  of  the  Capitol  >... 

Other  (including  construction  in  prof;ress,  etc.) 

Realty  donated  or  otherwise  acquired  at  no  cost ' 

Public  domain  acreage  and  mineral  resources » .'. 

Total,  real  property 

Total,  all  property 


June  30,  1966  June  30, 1961  •  June  30, 1963 


$12,407 
1,224 
7,579 
6,183 
3,434 
1.017 
8,229 
31,717 
I4,6<« 
13.996 

143, 714 
311 


244.  419 


23,251 

46.148 
496 

11,071 
284 

21,328 


102. 578 


346,997 


$11,036 

689 

5,946 

5,179 

4,673 

812 

9.098 

30.347 

13. 494 

13.660 

134,912 

2.'i8 


230.104 


30,206 

43,899 
471 

10,186 
290 

19,024 


03,77 


323,881 


$12,116 

738 

5,843 

5,269 

4,942 

811 

9,167 

28,361 

13, 042 

11,815 

132, 577 
244 


?24, 923 


18,640 

43,043 

459 

9,849 

295 

18,026 


90,312 


315,235 


'  Figures  as  of  June  30, 1965,  were  not  compiled. 
>  Computed  at  estimated  present-day  evaluation. 

Note.— All  properties  reported  are  shown  In  gross  amounts  without  deductions  for  allowani'es  for  losses  and 
depreciation.  Only  wholly  Oovemment-owned  corporation  assets  and  other  wholly  owreil  assets  are  Included. 
Assets  held  under  trust  arrangements  and  Interagency  assets.  Including  public  deitt  .securllies  owned,  are  excluded. 
The  properties  have  been  valued  at  acquisition  cost  or  estimated  cost  when  the  actual  costs  were  not  known.  Public 
domain,  donated  property,  and  properties  under  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  arc  shown  at  estimated 
preaent-day  values.  Properties  acquired  as  gifts  or  without  cost  to  the  Oovemment  are  shown  at  estimated  present- 
day  values. 
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Exhibit  2 

Table  B-55. — Net  public  and  private  debt,  1929-66  ' 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Total 

Fed- 
eral 
Oov- 
em- 
ment 
and 
agency 

State 
and 
local 
gov- 
ern- 
ment' 

Private 

Total 

Corporate 

Individual  and  noncorporate 

End  of  year' 

Total 

Long 
term 

Short 
term 

Total 

Farm' 

Xonfarm 

Total 

Mort- 
gage 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 
and 
finan- 
cial* 

Con- 
sumer 

1929 

1930 

19a  9 
19L0 
181.9 
174.6 
168.5 
171.4 
174.7 
18U.  3 
182.  0 
179.6 
183.2 
189.9 
211.6 
259.0 
313.6 
370.8 
406.3 
397.4 
417.4 
433.6 
448.4 
490.3 
524.  0 
555.2 
.'586.5 
612. 0 
672.3 
707.5 
738.9 
782.6 
846.2 
890.2 
947.7 
1,019.3 
1,096.9 
1,174.3 
1,270.3 
1,368.3 

16.5 

16.5 

18.5 

21.3 

24.3 

30.4 

34.4 

37.7 

39.2 

40.5 

4-2.6 

44.8 

66.3 

101.7 

154.4 

211.9 

252.  7 

229.7 

223.3 

21'}.  6 

218.6 

218.7 

218.5 

222.9 

228.1 

230.  2 

231.5 

225.4 

224.4 

232.7 

243.2 

241.0 

248.1 

255.8 

261.0 

267.2 

269.8 

274.6 

13.2 
14.1 
15.5 
16.6 
16.7 
15.9 
10.0 
16.2 
16.1 
16.0 
16.3 
16.5 
16.  3 
1.5.8 
14.9 
14.1 
13.7 
13.6 
14.4 
16.2 
18.1 
20.7 
23.3 
25.8 
28.6 
33.4 
38.4 
42.7 
46.7 
50.9 
55.6 
60.0 
65.0 
73.7 
79.6 
85.2 
95.1 
101.1 

161.2 
160.  4 
147.9 
136.7 
127.5 
1-2.5. 1 
124.  2 
1-26.4 
1-J6.7 
1-23.1 
1-24.  3 
128.6 
139.0 
141.5 
144.3 
144.8 
139.9 
1.54.1 
179.7 
-200.9 
•211.7 
■250.  9 
■28-2. 2 
306.5 
3'29.8 
348.4 
402.5 
439.4 
467.8 
499.1 
547.4 
589.2 
634.6 
689.8 
756.4 
821.9 
905.4 
992.6 

88.9 
89.3 
83.5 
80.0 
76.9 
75.5 
74.8 
70.1 
75.8 
73.3 
73.5 
75.6 
83.4 
91.6 
95.5 
94.1 
85.3 
93.5 
108.9 
117.8 
118.0 
142. 1 
16-2.  5 
171.0 
179.5 
182.8 
212.1 
231.7 
246.7 
259.5 
•283.3 
302.8 
324.3 
348.2 
376.1 
402.6 
445.6 
500.9 

47.3 

51.1 

50.3 

49.2 

47.9 

44.6 

43.6 

42.  5 

43.5 

44.8 

44.4 

43.7 

43.6 

42.7 

41.0 

39.8 

38.3 

41.3 

46.1 

5-2.5 

56.5 

60.1 

66.6 

73.3 

78.3 

82.9 

90.0 

100.1 

112.1 

121.2 

129.3 

139.1 

149.3 

161.2 

174.4 

189.2 

207.5 

235.5 

41.6 
38.2 
33.2 
30.8 
-29.1 
30.9 
3L2 
33.5 
3-2.  3 
■28.4 
■29.2 
31.9 
39.8 
49.0 
54.5 
54.3 
47.0 
5-2.2 
6-2.8 
65.3 
6L5 
81.9 
95.9 
97.7 
101.2 
100.  0 
122.2 
131.7 
134.6 
138.4 
154.0 
163.6 
175.0 
187.0 
201.7 
213.4 
'238.1 
265.4 

7-2.3 

71.1 

64.4 

66.7 

50.6 

49.6 

49.4 

50.3 

50.9 

49.8 

50.8 

53.  U 

55.6 

49.9 

48.8 

50.7 

54.6 

60.6 

70.8 

83.1 

93.7 

108.8 

119.7 

135.5 

150.3 

165.6 

190.4 

207.7 

221.1 

239.5 

264.1 

286.4 

310.3 

34L6 

380.3 

419.3 

459.8 

491.7 

1-2.2 
11.8 
U.  1 
10.1 
9.1 
8.9 
8.9 
8.6 
8.6 
9.0 
8.8 
9.1 
9.3 
9.0 
8.2 
7.7 
7.3 
7.6 
8.6 
10.8 
12.0 
12.3 
13.6 
15.2 
16.9 
17.6 
18.8 
19.5 
20.3 
23.3 
23.0 
25.1 
27.5 
30.2 
33.2 
36.0 
39.3 
42.5 

60.1 

59.3 

53.3 

46.6 

41.5 

4U.6 

40.5 

4L7 

4-2.3 

40.9 

42.0 

43.9 

46. 3 

40.9 

40.5 

42  9 

47.4 

53.0 

6'2.3 

72.4 

81.8 

96.6 

106.2 

120.4 

133.6 

147.9 

171.6 

188.2 

200.8 

216.2 

241.1 

261.4 

28-2.8 

311.4 

347.1 

383.3 

420.5 

449.2 

3L2 

32  0 

30.9 

■29.0 

•26.3 

25.  5 

24.8 

24.4 

24.3 

■24.5 

25.0 

26.1 

■27.1 

26.8 

26.1 

■28.0 

27.0 

32.8 

38.8 

45.1 

50.6 

59.4 

67.4 

75.2 

83.8 

94.6 

108.7 

121.3 

131.6 

144.6 

160.8 

174.5 

190.4 

210.6 

234.3 

259.5 

284.8 

304.0 

22.4 
■21.6 
17.6 
14.0 
11.7 

n.2 

10.8 
11.2 
11.3 
10.1 
9.8 
9.5 
10.0 
8.1 
9.5 
11.8 
14.7 
12.1 
11.9 
12.9 
13.9 
15.8 
16.2 
17.8 
18.4 
20.8 
24.0 
24.4 
24.3 
26.6 
28.7 
30.8 
34.8 
37.6 
42.3 
45.4 
47.8 
50.2 

6.4 

5.8 

1931   

4.8 

1932 

1933 - 

3.6 
3.5 

1934  

3.9 

1935       

4.9 

1936...- 

1937.-.- 

1938          -  - 

6.1 
6.7 
6.3 

1939 

7.2 

1940       

8.3 

1941 

9.2 

1W2  ..   - 

6.0 

1943 

1944         

4.9 
5.1 

1945 

5.7 

1946     

8.4 

1947 

11.6 

1948 

14.4 

1949     

17.3 

1950       

•21.4 

1951 

1952 

22.6 
27.4 

19.53 

3L4 

19.54 

1955      

3-2. 5 
38.9 

1956 

1957 

42.5 
44.8 

1958 - 

1959 

45.1 
5L5 

1960      -- 

56.0 

1961 

57.7 

1962. 

1963 

1964 

63.2 
70.5 
78.4 

1965-. 

19(36' 

87.9 
95.0 

f  1  Net  public  and  private  debt  outstanding  is  a  comprehensive  aggregate  of  the  indebtedness  of  borrowers  after 
elimination  of  certain  types  of  duplicating  governmental  and  corporate  debt.  For  a  further  explanation  of  the  con- 
cept, see  Survey  of  Ciu-rent  Business,  October  1950. 

'  Data  for  State  and  locul  government  debt  are  for  June  30. 

'  Farm  mortgages  and  farm  production  loans.  Farmers'  financial  and  consumer  debt  is  included  in  the  nonfarm 
not  A? ori 6S 

«  Financial  debt  Is  debt  owed  to  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  securities,  customers'  debt  to  broker?,  and  debt 
owed  to  life  insurance  companies  by  policyholders. 

•  Estimate. 

Note.— Revisions  for  1929-39  and  1955-57  in  the  consumer  credit  data  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  not  yet  been  fully  incorporated  into  this  series. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  (Office  of  Business  Economics),  Treasury  Department,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
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Administrative  budget  receipts  and  the  pub- 
lic debt,  fiscal  years  1940-S8 
(In  millions] 


Exhibit  3 — Continued 

Administrative  budget  receipts  and  the  pub- 
lic debt,  fiscal  years  1940-S8 — Continued 

(In  millions] 


Fiscal 

Net  budget 

Public  debt 

Receipts  as 

year 

receipts 

at  end  of 

percentage 

year 

of  debt 

1940... 

$5,137 

$48,497 

10.6 

1941 

7,oee 

88,332 

12.8 

1942 

12,547 

76^991 

16,3 

1943 

21,947 

140, 796 

18.6 

1944 

43,563 

202,626 

2L6 

1945 

44,362 

269, 115 

17.1 

1946 

39,650 

268,898 

117 

1947 

39,  en 

258,376 

15.4 

1948 

41,375 

252,366 

1&4 

1949 

37,663 

252,798 

14.9 

1950 

36,422 

257,377 

14.2 

1951 

47,480 

255,251 

18.6 

1962 

61,287 

259,151 

23.6 

1953 

64,671 

266,123 

213 

1954 

64,420 

271,341 

23.7 

1965 

60,209 

274,418 

2L9 

1956 

67,850 

272,825 

24.9 

1B67 

70^562 

270,634 

2«l1 

1958 

68,660 

276,444 

218 

1959 

67,916 

284,817 

215 

1960 

77,763 

286,471 

27.1 

1961 

77.659 

289,211 

26.8 

1962 

81,400 

298,645 

27.3 

Fiscal 

Net  budget 

Public  debt 

Receipts  as 

year 

receipts 

at  end  of 

percentage 

year 

of  debt 

I96S.. 

$86,376 

$-506,466 

28.2 

1964 

89,459 

312.  .526 

28.6 

1965 

9.3.072 

317.864 

29.3 

1966 

101727 

320.. -569 

32.7 

1967' 

116.995 

.•527.300 

35.7 

1968' 

126,937 

33.5.400 

37.8 

'  Estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January 
1967,  table  B-60,  p.  284. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  a  mat- 
ter of  great  urgency  which  Is  now  before 
this  Congress — H.R.  4573,  which  would 
provide  an  increase  In  the  permanent  na- 
tional debt  celling,  raising  the  present 
permanent  celling  level  of  $285  to  $336 


billion.  The  present  temporary  ceiling  Is 
$330  billion,  and  passage  of  this  bill 
would  effect  an  actual  increase  of  $6  bil- 
lion. 

Some  statistics  are  necessary,  I  feel, 
Mr.  President.  Last  May,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
requested  a  $4  billion  increase  in  the 
existing  temporary  $328  billion  borrow- 
ing authority  to  a  temporary  level  of 
$332  billion,  to  carry  through  fiscal  1967. 

Congress,  perhaps  more  "economy- 
minded"  when  it  comes  to  voting  on  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit  than  it  is  more  apt  to 
be  on  new  legislation  which  affects  its 
constituents,  reduced  that  request  by  $2 
billion — voting  the  current  temporary 
$330  billion. 

Before  6  months  had  passed — in  late 
November — the  Treasury  was  in  trouble. 
The  debt  was  remaining  very  close  to 
the  statutory  ceiling,  forced  there  by  in- 
creased war  costs  and  higher  interest 
rates.  By  mid-December,  before  quar- 
terly corporate  taxes  came  in,  the  debt 
was  only  $149  million  under  the  $330 
billion  ceiling.  Even  more  disturbing, 
the  Treasury's  operating  balance — ex- 
cluding gold — was  just  $916  million — 
more  than  three-fourths  short  of  the  $4 
billion  level  generally  considered  as 
"normal"  for  cash  management  endeav- 
ors. 

A  brief  respite  to  Treasury's  money 
woes  came  by  the  end  of  December.  The 
debt  limit  was  down  a  fraction — to  $329,- 
548  million,  and  the  cash  operating  bal- 
ance, thanks  to  corporate  tax  and  other 
receipts,  was  up  to  the  acceptable  level  of 
$4,511  million. 

But  now  another  crisis  is  with  us.  The 
cash  balance  is  rapidly  declining  as  obli- 
gations authorized  by  Congress,  some 
long  ago,  are  coming  due.  The  Treasury 
will  have  to  institute  cash  borrowing  this 
month  to  meet  these  just  debts. 

While  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  the 
specter  of  a  previous  administration's 
debt  management  into  this  discussion,  I 
am  confident  that  many  businessmen  will 
agree  that  when  the  Government  was 
forced  to  slow  down  payments  on  its  con- 
tracts because  of  an  inadequate  debt  limit 
In  fiscal  year  1958,  the  slowdown  had  a 
significant  effect  on  the  recession  of  that 
year. 

The  current  decade  has  been  one  of 
prosperity  and  all  trends  point  to  future 
economic  betterment,  even  while  we  fight 
a  dllHcult  war  on  distant  shores,  and  still 
try  to  maintain  our  domestic  responsi- 
bilities. 

What  are  the  consequences  if  we  fail 
In  our  obligations  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
before  the  end  of  this  month? 

First,  the  Treasury  will  have  to  reduce 
payments  for  goods  and  services.  Con- 
tracts for  these,  it  should  be  noted,  were 
approved  by  Congress  and  many  are  vital 
to  the  Nation's  well-being. 

Second,  In  the  first  half  of  next  month, 
our  Government  would  be  able  to  pay 
only  about  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
of  anticipated  bills  coming  due.  Among 
payments  that  would  be  In  jeopardy,  af- 
fecting millions  of  persons  are  veterans' 
payments,  disability  benefits,  and  retire- 
ment pay,  both  civilian  and  military. 

Many  more  millions  of  fellow  Amerl- 
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cans  would  be  affected  one  wajf  or  an- 
other. If  they  are  to  receive  Federal  sal- 
aries, tax  refunds,  public  assistance  bene- 
fits, medicare  payments,  unemployment 
benefits,  payment  to  farmers  for  Agricul- 
tural benefits,  and  payment  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  needed  supplies,  serv- 
ices and  construction  for  civilian  and 
military  purposes.  I 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention. 
I  am  not  saying,  by  listing  theee  pay- 
ments, that  the  Government  would  not 
be  able  to  make  each  of  them,  l^r  am  I 
saying  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  make  any  particular  one  <^f  them. 
I.  however,  would  be  less  than  f r^nk  if  I 
did  not  point  out  the  vast  range  bf  Gov- 
ernment payments  which  woiuld  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  | 

To  be  sure,  none  of  the  payments 
would  be  lost  forever.  Over  certain  pe- 
riods of  time,  our  Govemmentfs  cash 
balance  would  be  used  for  these]  obliga- 
tions. But  there  could  be  delayi.  And 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  lire  ac- 
customed to  getting  prompt  bene^t  pay- 
ments, salaries,  refunds,  and  pafirments 
for  services  to  their  Goverrmieht,  the 
certainty  of  eventual  payment  would  be 
litUe  consolation  for  delay — esbecially 
when  they  have  their  own  just  obliga- 
tions coming  due  at  the  same  time. 

I  again  urge  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
The  potential  harm  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  to  our  position  in  th^  world 
economy  which  would  result  frim  our 
failure  to  honor  our  legal  and  contrac- 
tual obligations  is  self-evident.  Unless 
the  debt  limit  is  increased  by  t^e  end 
of  February,  at  which  time  we  ian  le- 
gally borrow,  the  possibility  of  economic 
and  monetary  derangement  may  become 
a  reality.  In  view  of  these  critidal  cir- 
cumstances, I  urge  each  and  every  Sen- 
ator to  vote  for  this  bill.  [ 

In  the  consideration  of  raising  the 
national  debt  ceiling  the  question  arose 
both  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate  FTlnance 
Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  certifi- 
cates of  participation  should  be  [placed 
under  the  debt  limit. 

I  made  inquiry  concerning  thi*  mat- 
ter with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgpt  and 
have  received  a  very  detailed  reply!  under 
date  of  February  20  signed  by  t»hilllp 
S.  Hughes,  Deputy  Director. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  halve  the 
correspondence  printed  in  the  kECORD 
because  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  j  House 
of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
as  follows: 

ExECtrnvE  Otfice  or 

THE  President, 

BtJREATJ  OF  THE  BUDGEI  . 

Washington  D.C. 
Hon.  George  A.  Smathers, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smathers:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  17.  1967,  ccncern 
Ing  the  question  of  whether  or  not  certlfl 
cates  of  participation  should  be  placed  under 
the  debt  limit. 

As  you  know,  this  very  question  waa  raised 
and  was  explored  In  detail  during  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meani  i  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 


on  the  debt  limit.  At  that  time,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  testified  that.  In  their 
opinion,  inclusion  of  participation  certifi- 
cates under  the  debt  limit  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  governing  debt  limit  statute. 
I.e.,  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  well  as 
traditional  budget  accounting  practices. 

Participation  certificates  issued  by  FNMA, 
as  trustee  for  five  dilTerent  departments  and 
agencies,  represent  beneficial  Interest  in 
various  types  of  outstanding  loans  and  beer 
a  guarantee  by  FNMA  of  timely  interest  and 
principal  payments  to  investors.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Attorney  General  ruled  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  that  "FNMA's  guaranty  of  a 
partlcipaUon  certificate  brings  Into  being  a 
general  obligation  of  the  United  States 
backed  by  its  full  faith  and  credit."  In  this 
context,  we  believe  that  participation  cer- 
tificates represent  contingent  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  not  direct  or  guaran- 
teed debt  subject  to  statutory  limitation. 

Secretary  Fowler  summarized  the  Implica- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  ruling  for  the 
debt  limit  when  he  testified  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "For  purposes 
of  Inclusion  In  the  debt  llnut,  there  Is  a 
traditional  and  a  long-recognized  distinction 
between  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  obligations  guaranteed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  There  are  In- 
cluded In  the  debt  subject  to  limit  all  ob- 
ligations which  by  statute — and  that  is  very 
Important — by  statute  are  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
"There  are  not  Included  obligations  Issued 
or  guaranteed  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  by  express  statute 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
tinction between  obligations  which  are  by 
statute  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and 
obligations  which  are  not  by  statute  guar- 
anteed by  the  Umted  States,  even  though 
some  of  the  latter  are  guaranteed  by  agencies 
of  the  United  States  has  been  consistently 
followed  in  determining  what  Is  Included  In 
the  debt  subject  to  limit." 

Moreover,  In  a  ruling  dated  February  3, 
1967,  the  Attorney  General  said  "It  is  thus 
apparent  from  the  expressed  purjjose  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose,  that  In  marketing 
participation  certificates  FNMA  is  selling 
ownership  Interests  in  mortgage  notes  and 
similar  assets,  rather  than  borrowing  money. 
Consequently,  the  participation  certificates 
do  not  represent  debts  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  applying  the  limitation  of 
Section  21."  [of  the  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act] 

In  sum,  it  is  our  opinion  that  participation 
certificates  Issued  by  FNMA.  together  with 
the  gfuaranty  by  that  agency,  constitute  con- 
tingent llablUtles  of  the  United  States  much 
as  the  total  of  $99  billion  of  outstanding 
guaranteed  and  insxired  loans  on  June  30. 
1966.  Of  this  total.  $53  billion  are  FHA  in- 
sured mortgages.  $31  billion  are  VA  guar- 
anteed mortgages.  $5  billion  are  guaranteed 
public  housing  loans,  $3  billion  are  Export- 
Import  Bank  guaranteed  loans.  $1  billion  are 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Insured  loans, 
and  the  remainder  are  scattered  over  many 
other  programs  as  shown  In  table  E-2,  page 
61.  of  the  enclosed  reprint. 

Under  present  budget  practice,  wherein 
loan  disbursements  count  as  budget  expendi- 
tures, the  sale  of  participations  are  treated 
In  the  same  way  as  regular  repayments  to 
loan  revolving  funds.  I.e..  they  offset  loan 
expenditures.  In  the  year  the  original  loan 
was  made,  the  expenditure  for  that  loan 
was  Included  In  the  total  of  budget  expendi- 
tures and  thereby  reflected  In  the  budget 
surplus  or  deficit  and  In  the  public  debt  for 
that  year.  To  count  It  again  as  part  of  the 
public  debt  when  a  beneficial  Interest  la 
sold  through  a  participation  certificate 
would,  in  our  view,  be  counting  it  twice. 
As  you  know,  the  President.  In  his  Budget 


Message,  proposed  to  seek  the  advice  on  the 
whole  subject  of  budgetary  concepts  from  a 
bipartisan  group  of  experts.  We  can  assure 
you.  as  we  have  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  budget  treatment  of  Federal 
lending  operations,  including  participation 
sales,  will  receive  full  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
called  upon  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  sad 
occasion.  These  requests  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
United  States  come  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  winter  weather. 

If  there  are  people  in  the  executive 
branch  who  believe  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  in  the  national  good,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many,  their  voice  is  not 
heard.  Others  no  doubt  accept  the 
premise  that  a  balanced  budget  is  a  good 
thinfc  but  they  say  "not  now."  It  would 
aopear  that  their  desire  to  spend  now 
and  propose  a  balanced  budget  at  a  fu- 
ture time  prevails.  There  is  always  some 
reason  for  postponing  the  obligation  of 
putting  our  financial  house  in  order. 

Regrettably,  there  are  others  who  are 
unconcerned  about  the  rising  debt,  the 
future  commitments  on  our  Treasury, 
and  the  infiation  and  other  problems  that 
will  ensue. 

Spenders  always  find  a  justification 
for  their  actions.  At  the  present  time, 
they  say  that  the  debt  must  be  increased 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  emphat- 
ically declare  to  you  that  that  is  not 
true.  It  is  the  continuous  increasing  of 
domestic  civilian  spending  that  is  the 
most  marked.  We  are  faced  with  an 
increasing  debt  because  more  and  more 
Government  programs  have  been  en- 
acted, and  because  more  and  more  new 
programs  and  more  and  more  new  spend- 
ing are  proposed  for  the  future. 

Mr.  James  Reston  wrote  an  article  for 
the  New  York  Times  which  was  repro- 
duced in  the  February  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest.  It  is  entitled  "Chaos  in  the 
Great  Society."  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Reston  said: 

The  Administration  has  put  through  more 
social  and  economic  programs  in  the  last  two 
years  than  It  can  absorb.  The  89th  Congress 
alone  passed  21  new  health  programs,  17 
new  educational  programs,  15  new  economic- 
development  programs,  12  new  programs  for 
the  cities,  17  new  resource-development  and 
four  new  manpower-training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  that  this  In- 
crease in  the  national  debt  limit  was  not 
necessary  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Here  are  the  facts  in  a  nutshell: 

The  expected  Federal  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  will  begin  July  1st 
amount  to  $126.9  billion.  The  projected 
expenditures  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  military  assistance  program,  amount 
to  $73.1  billion.  In  fiscal  1961  there 
were  $44.7  billion — I  am  referring  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— so  that  the  Vietnam  war  costs 
that  have  accrued  since  fiscal  year  1961 
amount  to  $28.4  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  Vietnam  war  is  adding  to  the 
cost  of  our  defense  system  the  sum  of 
$28.4  billion. 
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The  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1961 
amounted  to  $81.5  billion.  If  to  the  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1961  of  $81.5 
billion  there  is  added  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  of  $28.4  billion,  we  have  a 
total  of  $109.9  billion.  This  is  $15  billion 
below  what  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  estimates  we  will  collect 
in  revenues  in  the  next  year.  The  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1961  was  not  an  austere 
one.  For  the  domestic  civilian  expend- 
itures we  could  go  over  the  fiscal  year 
1961  expenditure  mark  by  $15  billion  and 
do  so  without  a  deficit,  without  increased 
taxes  and  without  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  raise 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  Federal  debt 
by  $6  billion,  from  $330  to  $336  billion. 
This  will  be  the  ninth  time  the  limit 
on  the  Federal  debt  has  been  raised  in 
the  5V2  years  since  June  1961. 

This  is  not  all.  The  administration 
says  frankly  that  it  will  be  back  before 
June  30,  asking  that  the  limit  be  raised 
again. 

With  this  $6  billion  increase,  the  debt 
limit  will  have  been  raised  $43  billion  in 
less  than  6  years. 

In  these  relatively  few  years  the  limit 
has  passed  the  $300  billion  level,  and 
jumped  more  than  a  third  of  its  way 
toward  $400  billion. 

This  is  the  direct  bonded  debt  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contingent  debt; 
and  that  Is  a  sizable  item. 

The  administration  was  given  a  $6  bil- 
lion increase  In  the  debt  celling  last 
June. 

In  its  first  debt  increase  request  this 
year  the  administration  asked  for  an- 
other $7  billion  raise  In  the  statutory 
debt  limit. 

The  $6  billion  increase  provided  in  this 
bin,  as  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, reduces  the  administration's  first 
debt  limit  request  this  year  by  $1  billion. 
In  requesting  the  increase  last  June, 
and  again  now,  the  administration's 
emphasis  Is  almost  exclusively  on  need 
for  more  debt  arising  from  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  addition,  the  administration  is  re- 
questing a  $5.5  billion  increase  in  Fed- 
eral taxes — also  In  the  name  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Certainly,  I  shall  vote  for  every  dollar 
needed  to  support  our  half  million  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  In  the  Vietnam  war 
zone. 

But  the  administration's  Vietnam  war 
justifications  for  more  debt  and  taxes  are 
notable  for  their  omission  of  other  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  which  are  just  as  re- 
sponsible as  Vietnam  for  the  huge 
deficits  facing  us. 

They  omit  reference  to  profligate 
spending  In  domestic-civilian  programs 
which  have  been  Increased  by  81  percent 
since  1961,  and  are  still  going  up  at  an 
imbellevable  rate. 

When  this  Congress  was  convened  last 

month,  the  administration  was  waiting 

for  It  with  requests  for — 

First,  a  $5.5  billion  increase  In  taxes; 

Second,  a  $7  billion  Interim  Increase  in 

the  debt  limit;  and 


Third,  a  $7.8  billion  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures for  strictly  domestic-civilian 
Federal  programs,  compared  with  actual 
outlays  for  these  activities  In  the  year 
ended  last  June  30. 

When  I  say  Federal  expenditures  for 
"strictly  domestic-civilian  activities,"  I 
am  talking  about  expenditures  exclu- 
sive of  those  for  military  functions,  ex- 
clusive of  those  for  military  and  economic 
foreign  aid,  and  even  exclusive  of  those 
for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt. 

When  I  talk  about  "strictly  domestic- 
civilian  activities,"  I  am  talking  about 
activities  like  the  poverty  program,  and 
others  in  the  budget  under  the  heading 
health,  labor,  and  welfare  where  the 
President  wants  to  spend  $11.3  billion 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $3.7  billion  over  what  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  in  these  programs  last 
year. 

I  am  talking  about  programs  like  the 
urban  renewal  and  community  facilities 
activities  budgeted  under  the  heading 
housing  and  community  development, 
where  the  President  wants  to  spend  more 
than  $1  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
This  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  was 
spent  in  these  programs  last  year. 

It  Is  in  strictly  domestic-civilian  pro- 
grams such  as  these  that  the  President, 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  plans  to  spend 
$43.6  billion.  This  Is  $7.8  billion  more 
than  the  $35.8  billion  actually  spent  in 
these  programs  Ifist  year. 

This  $7.8  billion  increase  in  domestic- 
civilian  spending  is  nearly  $1  billion  more 
than  the  $7  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  now  requested  by  the 
administration. 

This  $7.8  billion  increase  in  domestic- 
civilian  spending  Is  nearly  $2  billion  more 
than  the  $6  billion  increase  In  the  debt 
limit  provided  In  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  also  nearly  $2.5  billion  more  than 
the  $5.5  billion  Increase  in  Federal  taxes 
which  the  administration  is  requesting 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  spending  set 
forth  in  the  measures  which  the  Senator 
has  just  mentioned  Is  in  excess  of  the 
debt  limitation  proposed  in  the  pending 
bill,  what  will  be  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  Senate  within  the  next  several 
months?  Will  there  be  another  bill  to 
again  raise  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  administration  has 
announced  that  it  will  be  here  again  be- 
fore June. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat those  figures  as  to  how  the  spending 
program  exceeds  the  present  debt  limi- 
tation set  forth  In  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  talking  about 
domestic  spending  alone.  Excluding  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  excluding  military 
expenditures,  excluding  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  military  aid,  for  these  civilian 
programs  the  President  plans  to  spend 
$7.8  billion  more  than  last  year. 

The  pending  bill  raises  the  debt  limit 
only  $6  billion.  The  President's  request 
for  taxes  will  bring  only  an  additional 
$5,5  billion.   So  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


a  balanced  budget,  or  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  administration  will  not  be 
before  us  requesting  Congress  to  raise 
the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  present  debt 
limit  is  $330  billion,  which  is  temporary, 
and  the  bill  before  us  would  give  author- 
ity to  raise  that  limit  to  $336  billion. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  raise  the  limit  to  $336  billion. 
The  present  debt  limit  is  $330  billion,  I 
think. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  already  said 
that  the  $336  billion  limit  will  again 
have  to  be  raised  in  the  next  several 
months. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  There  is  one  dif- 
ference, and  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  a  very  important  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
past  acts  of  the  Congress  dealing  with 
the  national  debt  limit  have  had  a  $285 
billion  debt  limit,  and  the  amount  needed 
above  that  was  a  temporary  limit.  So  if 
Congress  did  not  act,  It  would  have  re- 
pudiated businesslike  management  of 
debts  that  already  existed  in  the  form  of 
debts  in  excess  of  $285  billion.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  which  makes  the  debt  limit 
of  $336  billion  permanent,  and  eliminates 
the  present  permanent  debt  limit. 

So  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
House  accepts  it.  Congress  will  not  have 
a  revolver  at  its  head  that  "you  must 
raise  the  debt  limit." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  Is  that  If 
the  expenditures  are  In  excess  of  $336 
billion,  the  debt  limit  will  have  to  be 
raised,  but  only  in  the  amount  that  the 
debt  exceeds  the  $336  billion.    But  I  wish 

to  put  this  question 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  right  there, 
the  Senator  Is  correct.  It  Is  spending 
that  creates  debts,  not  the  action  on  this 
resolution.  This  resolution  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
enough  money  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  present 
permanent  debt  limitation  Is  $285  bil- 
lion; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct — $285 
bUlIon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  for  the  last  dec- 
ade, we  have  been  raising  the  debt  limit; 
but  calling  it  temporary? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  anything 
temporary  about  it,  or  is  it  like  the 
remark  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  yesterday  that  there  is 
nothing  more  permanent  than  a  tem- 
porary committee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  that.  I  wish  to  say  this  about 
deficits  and  debt:  The  defenders  will 
bring  forward  all  sorts  of  explanations. 
They  will  say  our  gross  national  product, 
our  national  Income,  Is  Increasing,  and 
therefore,  percentagewise,  our  debt  Is 
not  any  more  than  it  used  to  be.  They 
will  cite  the  increase  in  population,  and 
say  that  the  per  capita  debt  Is  not  as 
great. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  debt  goes 
on  and  on  increasing,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  burdens  that  we  have  each  year 
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is  to  pay  the  interest  on  it.  iThe  fact 
also  must  be  faced  that  the  reison  we 
have  an  increasing  debt  is  becauBC  there 
are  officeholders  who  want  to  sp^nd  now 
and  have  somebody  else  pay  later. 

This  time  they  blame  it  on  tlie  Viet- 
nam war.  But  as  I  said  earlie^  in  my 
remarks,  we  are  not  faced  with  jthe  ne- 
cessity of  this  action  because  of  t|ie  Viet- 
nam war.  We  could  take  th»e  total 
expenditures  of  fiscal  1961,  add  to  them 
the  $28.-..  billion  that  the  Vietnar^  war  is 
costing  in  excess  of  the  military  expendi- 
tures of  that  time,  and  we  woiild  still 
have  revenues  of  $15  billion  toT  absorb 
the  expansion  in  Government  since  1961. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  disagree  with  one 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator.  He 
said  the  present  ofiBceholders.  |l  have 
been  in  the  Senate  for  10  years.  And  ex- 
cept for  the  last  2  years  of  the]  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  spending  went 
on  wildly  all  the  time.  In  the  l^st  2  or 
3  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, he  began  vetoing  bills,  and  I  think 
we  had  1  year  of  surplus.  But  alf  of  the 
other  years  were  loaded  with  deficits. 

What  is  the  annual  interest  loan  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  $14  billion  a  year?  j 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  estimate  ior  the 
fiscal  year  1968  is  $14.2  billion.       ] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  each  ykar  the 
taxpayer  has  to  pay  $14.2  billiorT  solely 
to  meet  the  interest  obligation?  1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct  insofar 
as  1968  is  concerned.  F 

Mr.  President,  omission  of  incroises  in 
domestic -civilian  spending  from  She  ad- 
ministration's justification  for  ite  pro- 
posal to  raise  both  debt  and  tajjes  be- 
comes even  more  glaring  if  we  took  at 
the  spending  levels  in  these  programs 
when  the  Vietnam  war  started.    I 

The  first  U.S.  ground  combat  |  troops 
went  in  to  Vietnam  in  March  19651  This 
was  in  fiscal  year  1965.  [ 

In  fiscal  year  1965  Federal  spfendlng 
in  these  same  domestic-civilianj  cate- 
gories totaled  $33.7  billion.  In  the  com- 
ing year  the  President  plans  to  increase 


these  expenditures  by  nearly  $10  tillion. 

Between  1965  and  the  estimates  for 
the  coming  year,  the  Federal  debt  will 
have  risen  by  some  $17  billion,  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt  will  have  risen  by 
nearly  $3  billion  from  $11.4  bilHon  to 
$14.2  billion.  T 

The  President  is  asking  for  a  tptal  of 
$12.5  billion  in  his  combined  r^uests 
for  a  $7  billion  increase  in  the  debt,  limit 
and  a  $5.5  billion  increase  in  taxes. 

If  Federal  domestic-civUian  expendi- 
tures were  held  to  their  level  of  2j  years 
ago,  when  the  Vietnam  war  started,  and 
if  the  debt  costs  were  reduced  by  the 
amount  for  which  domestic-civillin  ex- 
penditure increases  are  responsible,  the 
need  for  the  present  administration's  re- 
quests to  increase  debt  and  taxes  iwould 
virtually  disappear.  j 

The  facts  are  that  Federal  spending 
for  domestic  civilian  programs  has  in- 
creased every  year  since  1961.  It  has 
increased  by  a  total  of  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion—from $24  biUlon  In  1961  to  ai  esti- 
mated $43.5  billion  in  the  coming*  year. 

And,  over  the  same  period,  theie  has 
been  a  Federal  deficit  in  every  year. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  tax  reduction  act  which  we  passed 
just  3  years  ago  in  1964. 

The  preamble  to  that  act — which  is 
still  the  law — says  in  part: 

To  further  the  objective  of  obtaining  bal- 
anced  budgets  in  the  near  future.  Congress 
by  this  action  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
taking  all  reasonable  measures  to  restrain 
government  spending  and  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  his  accord  with  this  objec- 
Uve. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  a  long 
time  to  declarations  of  the  President 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  be  in  accord 
with  this  noble  objective.  But  I  wonder 
if  anyone  in  the  administration  has 
looked  at  this  provision  in  the  law  since 
the  day  the  bill  was  signed. 

The  continuing  increases  in  Federal 
domestic  civilian  expenditures  and  Fed- 
eral deficits  to  which  they  have  been 
heavy  contributors  are  reason  enough  to 
assume  that  the  administration  has 
moved  with  disregard  to  this  stated  pol- 
icy of  Congress. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  evi- 
dence, it  can  be  found  in  the  increasing 
number  of  employees  in  Federal  civilian 
agencies. 

Since  the  enactment  of  that  law.  Fed- 
eral employment — outside  of  the  civilian 
employment  in  the  military  agencies — 
has  been  increased  on  an  average  of 
53,000  a  year,  or  about  a  thousand  a 
week. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  correctly  heard  what 
the  Senator  said  when  he  was  reading 
from  the  tax  reduction  bill  of  1964. 
Was  it  said  at  that  time  that  we  would 
reduce  taxes  and  expenses  at  the  same 
time? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  please  read  what  Congress 
said  in  1964  concerning  reducing  ex- 
penses so  as  to  justify  the  reduction  in 
taxes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  be  happy  to  do 
so.  The  quotation  that  I  referred  to 
reads: 

To  further  the  objective  of  obtaining  bal- 
anced budgets  In  the  near  future.  Congress 
by  this  action  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
taking  all  reasonable  measures  to  restrain 
Government  spending  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  his  accord  with  this  objective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
evidence  has  there  been  of  an  actual 
attempt  to  cut  expenses  so  as  to  conform 
with  that  noble,  high-sounding  language 
contained  in  the  Tax  Reduction  bill  of 
1964? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Permit  me  to  refer  to 
some  figures  that  I  cited  a  while  ago. 
This  Is  from  Mr.  James  Reston,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  as  reproduced  by  the 
Reader's  Digest.    It  reads: 

The  administration  has  put  through  more 
social  and  economic  programs  In  the  last  two 
years  than  It  can  absorb.  The  89th  Congress 
alone  passed  21  new  health  programs,  17  new 
educational  programs,  15  new  economic  de- 
Telopment  programs,   12  new  programs  for 


the  cities,  17  new  resource-development  and 
4  new  manpower-training  programs. 

We  cannot  go  on  and  on  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  Government  and  increase 
the  number  of  Government  employees  by 
1,000  a  week  and  then  balance  the  budget 
by  saving  carbon  paper  and  turning  out 
the  lights  in  the  White  House. 

We  have  big  costs  of  government  be- 
cause of  the  expansion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  are  faced  now  with  a  very 
serious  situation  with  reference  to  the 
crime  conditions  in  the  country. 

Law-abiding  people  are  driven  to  their 
homes  night  after  night  as  hostages  and 
the  criminals  run  loose.  What  kind  of 
a  solution  is  proposed?  It  is  proposed 
that  Uncle  Sam  get  out  his  checkbook. 

We  have  a  proposal  before  us  that  the 
Federal  Government  subsidize  police 
forces  in  our  various  cities  and  towns. 

What  will  this  amount  to  10  years  from 
now  or  50  years  from  now? 

The  168,000  increase  in  employment  by 
civilian  agencies  over  3  years  is  in  addi- 
tion to  an  increase  of  190,000  in  civilian 
employment  by  the  military  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  total  employment  of  civilians  in 
the  Federal  Government  since  1964  has 
increased  by  358,000. 

The  increase  in  all  civilian  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  5  years 
since  1961  has  totaled  nearly  a  half  mil- 
hon— nearly  200,000  in  the  military  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  nearly 
300.000  in  the  civilian  agencies. 

This  is  an  increase  in  the  total  of  more 
than  20  percent — 19  percent  in  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  agencies,  and 
nearly  22  percent  in  the  civilian  agen- 
cies. 

The  Federal  civilian  payroll  is  now 
running  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $20  billion 
a  year — $9  billion  for  civilian  employees 
in  military  departments,  and  $11  billion 
for  employees  in  civilian  agencies. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  civilian  payroll 
costs  totaled  $13.6  billion— $6  billion  for 
civilian  employees  in  military  depart- 
ments, and  $7.6  billion  for  employees  of 
the  civilian  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senate  should 
be  doing  today  is  serving  notice  on  the 
President  that  his  many  new  programs 
proposed  for  the  future  are  not  going  to 
be  accepted  unless  they  are  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  also  serve  notice  that  the  un- 
precedented expansion  of  Government  in 
the  89th  Congress  has  to  be  trimmed  to 
come  within  the  expected  revenues. 
Then  we  would  need  neither  a  tax  in- 
crease nor  a  raise  in  the  debt  limit,  nor 
would  we  incur  a  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  comparison  of  Federal  expenditures 
from  the  fiscal  year  1961  through  fiscal 
year  1968,  inclusive,  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  from  De- 
cember 1960  through  December  1966.  and 
a  table  showing  the  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  civilian  payroll  in  the 
executive  branch  for  the  fiscal  years 
1954-66. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Category 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 
estimate 

1968 
estimate 

Comparison,  1961-68 

Amount 

Percent 

Militarv 

Military  functions,  DOD 

543,227 
1. 440 

$46,815 
1.390 

$48. 252 
1.721 

.$49  7fiO 
1,4S5 

$4fi.173 
1,229 

$54,409 
968 

$66,950 
1,000 

$72. SCO 

son 

+$29,073 
-649 

+67.3 

MiUtarv  assistance 

-44.8 

Tot.^l,  militarv 

44.  676 

.3.750 

9,050 

24,039 

48.205 
4,077 
9.198 

26,  307 

49. 973 
.3.866 
9,9S0 

28. 823 

51,245 

3.  528 

10.  765 

32, 146 

47.  40.' 

3.937 

11. 4:^,'; 

33,73:) 

55.377 

3.648 

12. 132 

35.  821 

67.950 

4.031 

13,508 

"41,240 

73.100 

4.202 

14,152 

'  43. 579 

+28;  424 

+452 

+5. 102 

+19,540 

+63.6 

Economic  foreifm  aid  ..  ,    .         ..           .,    .. 

+12.1 

Interest  on  the  debt 

+5a4 

4.11  other 

+81.3 

Total  expenditures..  

81.515 

87, 787 

92.642 

97.684 

96.507 

106. 978 

'  126. 729 

'  135. 033 

+53. 518 

+65.7 

Examples  of  areas  of  increase  in  nonmilitary, 
other: 

4,200 
943 

2,100 
744 

4.481 
1.076 
2.264 
1.257 

4,715 
1,244 
2.506 
2,552 

5,381 
1,339 
2,6.'>8 
4,171 

5,797 
1,544 
2,851 
5,093 

7.574 
2,834 
3, 120 
5,933 

10,389 
3,304 
3.226 

5.600 

11,304 
2,816 
3,518 
5,300 

Education                        .  -    ..- 

Space                   --        -  .    

77,659 

81,409 

86,376 

89. 459 

93.072 

104,727 

116.995 

126,937 

Deficit     

-3.856 

-6,378 

-6,266 

-8,226 

-3,435 

-2,251 

-9,734 

-8,096 

1  Includes  allowances  and  continEcncies:  $100,000,000  in  1967  and  $2,150,000,000  in  1968. 


Federal  civilian  employment 


Depart- 

Agencies 

ment  of 

except 

Date 

Defense 

Depart- 

Total 

(civilian 

ment  of 

em- 

Defense 

ployees) 

December  1960. 

1.032.134 

1,324,603 

2, 356, 737 

1961— June 

1,042.495 

1,376.609 

2. 419. 104 

December 

1.059,161 

1,371,837 

2. 430. 998 

1962— June .- 

1.069.606 

1.426.889 

2. 496, 495 

December 

1.066.888 

1,419.740 

2.  486. 628 

1963— June 

1.050.024 

1,459.684 

2. 509,  708 

December 

1,043.447 

1,444.409 

2,487,856 

1964— June 

1.029.841 

1,451,741 

2, 481, 582 

Decemljer 

1.019,422 

1,466.349 

2,  485,  771 

196.5— June -.- 

1.033,796 

1,  474. 3-23 

2,508.119 

Deceraljer 

1.057.528 

1,493.214 

2, 550.  742 

1966— June 

1.138.191 
1. 229, 823 

1..'i»9.H5h 
1,612,668 

2.738.047 

Deceml)er 

2, 842.  491 

Increase  lietween 

December  1960 

and  I>ecember 

1966 

+197. 689 

+288,065 

+485. 754 

Percent  increase 

+19.1 

+21.7 

+20.6 

ished  business,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Source:  Reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 

Annual  Federal  expenditures  for  civilian 
payroll  in  executive  branch,  fiscal  years 
1954-66 

[In  millions,  rounded] 


Fiscal  year 

Civilian 
agencies 

Defense 
Depart- 
ment ' 
(civilian 
employ- 
ment) 

Total 

1954 

$4,865 
4,921 
5,359 
5,602 
6,040 
6,564 
6,877 
7,622 
7.978 
8,743 
9,387 
10, 137 
10,974 

$4,588 
4,700 
5,167 
6,399 
5,415 
5,766 
5,760 
6,026 
6,318 
6,603 
6,818 
7,102 
7,732 

$9,453 

1955  .              .    . 

9,621 

1956 

10, 526 

1957           

11,000 

1958 

11,455 

1959 

12,330 

1900 

12,637 

1961    

13,648 

1962 

14,296 

1963 

15,347 

1964 

16,205 

1965         

17,239 

1966 

18,706 

1967  estimated 

19,500 

'  Excludes  U.S.  pay  for  foreign  nationals  not  on  regular 
rolls  (totaling  $323,000,000  for  liscal  year  19  6). 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 


DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4573. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4573,  which  proposes 
to  raise  the  permanent  debt  limit  from 
its  present  $285  billion  to  $336  billion. 

In  1947,  the  permanent  debt  ceiling 
was  $275  billion,  and  that  remained  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  until  1960.  In 
1960,  the  permanent  ceiling  was  raised 
to  $285  billion,  and  H.R.  4573,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
templated the  continuation  of  this 
amount  as  the  permanent  ceiling.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
however,  has  recommended  raising  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  to  $336  billion, 
which  is  the  amount  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  for  the 
temporary  ceiling.  In  my  view,  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance  Is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate. 

Over  the  years,  every  time  a  bill  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  has  been  before 
the  Senate,  it  has  been  argued  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  approving  the  mesis- 
ure.  This  argument  is  based  on  the  view 
that  the  debt  ceiling  Itself  does  not  create 
the  debt  and  that  lowering  the  debt  cell- 


ing or  even  keeping  it  constant  would 
have  little  or  no  consequence  on  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  debt  outstanding. 
The  argument  is  advanced  that  the 
adoption  of  legislative  proposals  author- 
izing expenditures  and  appropriation 
bills  appropriating  funds  from  the 
Treasury  in  excess  of  available  revenue 
require  additional  borrowing  authority, 
thereby  necessitating  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

This  argument  Is  persuasive  upon  those 
who  have  supported  and  intend  to  con- 
tinue supporting  extravagant  Great  So- 
ciety programs  in  the  sure  knowledge 
that  the  funding  of  these  programs  must 
come  from  borrowed  money.  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  a  party  to  ap- 
proving these  legislative  proposals  un- 
questionably feel  an  obligation  to  support 
the  proposals  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  no  such  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  by  now 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  Keynes 
theory  of  economics  which  was  adopted 
by  U.S.  Government  economists  back  in 
the  1930's.  The  economic  philosophy 
prevalent  in  the  administration  today 
goes  far  beyond  the  Keynes  philosophy. 
Lord  Keynes  recognized  the  need  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  decreasing  the 
national  debt  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
while  at  the  same  time  advocating  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  Government  outlay 
during  periods  of  recession.  This  coun- 
try has  been  enjoying  a  period  of  pros- 
perity in  the  last  few  years,  and  with  it 
has  consistently  failed  to  balance  its 
budget  or  even  make  an  attempt  to  do  so. 

Steps  should  and  must  be  taken  to 
finance  Government  operations  with  the 
revenues  taken  in.  Neither  this  coimtry 
nor  any  other  country  can  continually 
live  beyond  its  means  and  add  to  its  na- 
tional debt  without  undercutting  its  eco- 
nomic stability  and  inviting  periods  of 
rampant  and  galloping  Infiation. 

The  debt  ceiling  has  always  covered 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  Federal  debt. 
This  portion  is  called  the  formal  debt  of 
the  United  States  and  is  that  part  funded 
through  the  flotation  of  Government 
bonds  which  carry  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.   There 
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has  always  been  a  significant  part  of 
the  real  debt  of  the  Government!  which 
has  not  been  covered  by  the  debt  peiling. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Sales  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1966,  an  even  larger  iwrtion 
of  the  Government's  debt  will  not  be 
covered  by  the  debt  celUng.  Thd  Presi- 
dent has  made  known  his  intent  ons  of 
relying  very  heavily  upon  the  device  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  to  finance  manjy  Gov- 
ernment lending  programs.  Thje  con- 
sequence of  this  device  is  that  tae  debt 
ceiling  limitation  has  even  less  njeanlng 
at  the  present  time  than  it  has  Ihad  in 
the  past.  The  debt  celUng  should  cover 
all  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  should  be  in  the  princess  of 
lowering  it  rather  than  raising  it. 

This  Nation  cannot  continue  to  live 
beyond  its  means,  year  after  ye^r,  and 
not  expect  to  have  to  face  the! conse- 
quences eventually.  The  economic  and 
financial  stability  of  our  Gove;-nment 
stands  as  a  bulwark  against  the  forces 
of  communism  which  are  attempting  to 
enslave  all  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
History  records  many  nations  which  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  because  of  unsound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Jlf  the 
United  States  continues  down  ttie  path 
we  are  following  at  the  present  tme,  we 
will  surely  reap  economic  chaos  a  nd  dis- 
aster 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawan .  Mr. 
President,  we  are  ready  for  th;  third 
reading,  are  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIt.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  ar  d  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  u&d  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  tlibe.  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  Theyjasand 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaife.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE$.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  J 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  PresldenI,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  oijder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidenti  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointeti  out  in 
his  statement  before  the  Finanoe  Com- 
mittee: 

Unless  the  debt  limit  Is  Increase  1  by  the 
end  of  February  .  .  .  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  and  monetary  derangement  could 
be  a  grim  reality. 

I  do  not  want  my  vote  for  this  pleasure 
to  be  misinterpreted  as  a  vote  for  the 
operation  of  "government  by  crisis." 
We  will  vote  for  this  proposal  n  order 
to  insure  that  the  legally  contracted  pay- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  interrupted. 

However,  the  need  for  this  tj-pe  of 
action  reveals  a  problem  of  fan  greater 
significance  than  raising  the  tetnporary 
ceiling  to  $336  billion,  with  the  gun  at 
our  head  I  might  add.  The  Necessity 
of  raising  again  the  debt  liml .  in  the 


middle  of  the  fiscal  year  reveals  a  colos- 
sal $10  billion  blunder  in  the  financing 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam— a  blunder,  the 
magnitude  of  which  I  attempted  to  con- 
vince the  administration  last  summer. 
Because  of  this  massive  error  and  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  take  appropriate 
remedial  actions,  I  submit  that  we  have 
witnessed  a  gross  '"economic  and  mone- 
tary derangement,"  which  wUl  not  be 
alleviated  by  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

While  we  were  conducting  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  announced  that  the 
index  of  industrial  production  for  Janu- 
ary had  dropped  to  157.9,  which  means 
that  the  economy  has  marked  time  since 
August,  when  the  industrial  index  was 
158. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation  forbids 
a  thorough  examination  of  these  com- 
plex issues  at  this  time.  But  let  us 
make  no  mistake,  the  magnitude  of  the 
financing  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed 
has  distorted  at  both  ends  what  last  year 
was  an  economy  with  a  stable  rate  of 
growth.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  signs 
of  downturn— in  the  housing  industry, 
in  auto  production,  in  retail  sales,  in  the 
accumulation  of  inventories,  in  the  fact 
that  after  12  successive  quarters  in 
which  businessmen  boosted  actual  capi- 
tal expenditures  over  planned  outlays, 
business  is  now  spending  far  less  than 
planned  in  this  type  of  investment. 
There  has  been  a  dangerous  squeeze  on 
business,  with  this  downturn  in  invest- 
ments and  profits.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  earnings  of  industrial  wage  em- 
ployees barely  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  level  in  1966. 

The  pace  of  expansion  has  been  dis- 
rupted, and  as  the  First  National  Bank 
of  New  York  warned  in  its  January 
economic  letter: 

Once  the  rhythm  of  expansion  is  broken. 
It  takes  time  to  reverse  the  process. 

We  must  carefully  direct  our  attention 
to  devise  the  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  reverse  this  disrup- 
tion instead  of  adding  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  consider  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  from  the  present  figure  of  $330 
to  $336  billion. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  says 
the  additional  borrowing  authority  is 
needed  to  bail  the  Treasury  out  of  a  $9.7 
billion  deficit  and  to  permit  it  to  pay  its 
bills  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 

A  return  trip  is  promised  later,  when 
yet  another  increase  will  be  sought  to 
meet  the  estimated  $8.1  billion  deficit 
for  1968. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  envisions  an 
S18  billion  deficit  for  the  2  years  ending 
June  30,  1968,  despite  a  recommended 
tax  increase  of  $6  billion. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  recall  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "debt  ceiling"?  When 
this  procedure  was  first  instituted,  it  had 
a  meaning.  It  was  the  Congress  saying 
to  the  Executive,  "This  is  as  much  debt 
as  you  can  load  upon  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayers."  "Stop  here,"  it 
says.    In  the  intervening  years  the  sig- 


nificance of  the  words  have  drained 
away. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  the  pending 
legislation  would  permit  the  Treasury 
Department  to  borrow  an  additional  $6 
billion  through  the  traditional  borrow- 
ing methods,  which  notes  are  general  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Treasury  plans  to  take  a 
back-door  approach  outside  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  to  borrow  through  the  par- 
ticipation certificate  device  an  additional 
$2  billion. 

So  the  facts  are  that  the  Treasury 
seeks  to  borrow  an  additional  $8  billion, 
$6  billion  of  which  will  be  under  the  debt 
ceiling  and  $2  billion  of  which  will  not 

be. 

As  to  whether  the  additional  $2  billion 
should  be  subject  to  the  debt  limitation 
is  a  complicated  subject  with  which  I 
will  deal  on  another  occasion.  But 
everyone  knows  that  the  S2  billion  will 
have  to  be  repaid,  and  with  interest. 

When  the  participation  certificate."! 
legislation  was  before  the  Congress  last 
year  we  were  told — and  when  the  certifi- 
cates were  sold  the  prospectus  clearlT 
stated — that  they  were  not  general  obi' 
gations  of  the  Treasui-y.  That  was  in 
June  of  1966.  But  when  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  these  participation  certificates 
were  sold  last  month  the  buyers  were 
told  that  they  do  constitute  general  obli- 
gations of  the  U.S.  Government.  What 
are  we  to  believe? 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation. Secretary  Fowler,  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, made  it  clear  that  he  would  con- 
sider a  vote  against  his  request  an 
irresponsible  act,  and  that  even  a  delay 
for  such  congressional  indulgences  as 
debate  and  amendment  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  Congress  was  instructed 
that  we  have  no  choice :  we  must  accept 
the  debt  limit  increase  or  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financial  chaos  that 
will  follow. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  really 
lie? 

First,  let  me  say  this:  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
a  native  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  a  resident 
of  Virginia,  is  a  man  of  ability.  He  is,  I 
suppose,  my  highest  ranking  constituent. 
He  is  a  fine  man  and  one  I  hold  in  high 
esteem. 

But  my  concern  today  is  the  Nation's 
fiscal  program  and  what  I  regard  as  a 
reckless  policy  of  Federal  spending. 

Consider  these  facts:  During  the  past 
4  years  Federal  spending  has  been  in- 
creased by  40  percent.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  fighting  a  war,  but  nearly  half  of  the 
increase  is  for  domestic  spending 
programs. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt — just  the  in- 
terest— is  $14  billion  annually. 

Tha  amount  of  money  would  pay  the 
cost  of  the  State  of  Virginia— population 
4,500,000 — for  every  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment— until  the  year  1980. 

To  state  It  another  way,  the  $14  bil- 
lion which  the  taxpayers  pay  annually 
for  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  great- 
er than  the  entire  Federal  budget  for 
any  single  year  in  our  history,  up  to 
1942— except  for  1919. 
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The  new  spending  programs  which 
the  present  administration  has  recom- 
mended and  which  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved, some  as  the  result  of  great  pres- 
sure from  the  administration,  will  mean 
additional  hardships  on  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  administration  has  not,  and  is  not 
now,  facing  up  to  the  gravest  domestic 
problem  confronting  om-  Nation:  The 
need  to  put  our  financial  house  in  order. 
This  must  be  done  if  inflation— the  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all — is  to  be  curbed. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  at- 
titude that  we  can  fight  a  costly  war  in 
Vietnam  and  simultaneously  expand  do- 
mestic spending. 

As  a  result  of  that  attitude  and  that 
policy,  the  Treasury  Department  finds 
itself  smack  up  against  the  debt  ceiling, 
and  seeks  a  $6  billion  increase — plus  $2 
billion  additional  which  it  claims  is  not 
subject  to  the  debt  limitations. 

The  House  of  Representatives  agreed 
to  the  $6  billion  increase  by  a  vote  of 
215-199,  a  result  so  close  that  a  change 
of  eight  votes  would  have  defeated  the 
administration's  request. 

This  represents  a  substantial  protest 
and  should  give  deep  concern  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

Far  from  being  irresponsible,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contends,  the 
close  House  vote — and  a  similarly  close 
vote  in  the  Senate — could  have  a  very 
healthful  effect. 

In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Nation's  future,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  and  desirable  were  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  by  $6 
billion.  Apparently  it  will  take  just 
such  a  shock  as  this  to  bring  about  some 
semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  have  heard  it  argued  that  were 
the  Senate  to  take  such  action  it  would 
mean  that  the  wheels  of  the  Government 
would  come  to  a  standstill  and  certain 
bills  would  not  be  paid. 

Such,  of  course,  will  not  be  the  ctise. 
In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives it  was  agreed  by  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee,  that  defeat 
of  the  $6  billion  increase  proposal  would 
not  mean  that  Congress  would  not  en- 
act legislation  to  take  care  of  the  current 
emergency — an  emergency  created  by 
the  administration  Itself. 

I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  8.  Speaking  Is  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee : 
It  is  agreed — the  chairman  (Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas)  has  agreed.  I  have  agreed,  and  I 
think  everybody  can  agree — that  If  we  turn 
down  the  motion  to  recommit  and  as  a  re- 
sult final  passage  of  the  bill  Is  defeated,  the 
committee  will  have  to  meet  again,  and  this 
Congress  will  have  to  meet  again  on  this 
Issue,  and  we  will  pass  a  bill.  So  we  have 
the  alternative  and  we  have  the  right,  here 
today,  to  work  our  will  and  not  have  threats 
hanging  over  our  heads. 

I  repeat,  in  my  judgment  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  be  desir- 
able as  a  step  toward  disciplining  the 
administration  Into  doing  what  needs  to 


be  done  in  respect  to  nonessential  domes- 
tic spending.  While  they  may  in  some 
cases  be  desirable,  now  is  not  the  time, 
with  the  Nation  at  war  in  Vietnam,  to 
put  on  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payers this  additional  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Remember,  the  2 -year  deficit  is  esti- 
mated at  $18  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  plans  to 
cast  a  nay  vote  on  the  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  by  $6  billion. 

I  do  this  in  the  nature  of  a  protest. 

I  feel  that  the  time  for  protest  is 
overdue. 

If  the  pending  proposal  is  defeated, 
then  the  committee  can  bring  in  a  new 
proposal  at  a  lesser  figure,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  having  accomplished 
the  objective  of  emphasizing  to  the  ad- 
ministration the  attitude  of  the  Senate, 
will  then  vote  in  the  afiBrmative  on  the 
reduced  figure. 

I  say  again,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  protest — and  a  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing proposal  would  be  an  effective  protest. 

It  would  be  a  signal  to  all  thoughtful 
citizens  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  protect  the  solvency  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  go  along,  for  otherwise  serious  conse- 
quences in  the  management  of  the  public 
debt  would  ensue.  Because  of  expendi- 
tures incurred  which  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated earlier,  debts  will  be  coming  due 
in  the  next  few  months  which  will  have 
to  be  met. 

In  the  public  interest  it  is  necessary 
that  the  satisfaction  of  our  public  obli- 
gations not  be  delayed  as  they  become 
due.  Apart  from  the  damage  this  might 
have  on  our  fiscal  integrity  abroad,  it 
coiild  work  serious  and  unconscionable 
delays  in  the  payment  of  income  tax  re- 
funds, the  payment  of  Federal  salaries 
and  even  delays  in  the  payment  of  vet- 
erans benefits. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  support  the 
present  bill  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit,  but  I  do  so  reluctantly  and  with 
serious  reservations. 

While  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  President  Elsen- 
hower requested  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  At  that  time,  I  was  fearful  that 
we  would  go  on  year  after  year  raising 
the  limit  on  the  national  debt.  This 
fear  has  become  a  reality. 

Now,  many  years  later,  we  are  still 
listening  to  the  same  arguments  in  favor 
of  raising  this  limit.  It  was  only  last 
June  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  the  exist- 
ing $330  billion,  and  now  we  find  our- 
selves raising  it  still  further  a  few  months 
later. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  ex- 
ercise responsible  leadership  and  call  a 
halt  to  the  use  o*'  this  unfortunate  and 
potentially  destructive  alternative  for 
financing  our  Federal  Government. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  keep 
our  Nation  financially  sound.  Expendi- 
tures must  be  trimmed  down  to  bring 


them  into  balance  with  budget  estimates. 
In  spite  of  the  technical  jargon  in  which 
the  budget  is  couched,  it  boils  down  to  a 
matter  of  not  spending  more  money  than 
is  taken  in. 

This  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  the 
generations  to  follow. 

I  am  seriously  disturbed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  ever-increasing  national  debt 
with  which  our  cliildren  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  someday  have  to 
reckon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Seimtor 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  for  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fromJMassa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Brooke!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  I^nninI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  'yea,"  land  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  voti  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KccHEL]  is  paired  A^ith  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowtR].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senat<^r  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  ind  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  'may." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^eas  54, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

(No.  31  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  4573)  was  pagsed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  fortA  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bobd  Act." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  MJ-.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered  j 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recor^ider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tiible  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
Its  amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence thereon  with  the  House,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  confereek  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  land  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.J  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  A>jderson. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  B(Ir.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  th*  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  ^ated  by 
title. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL. 
S.  479 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  479)  to  provide  for 
the  flying  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
remains  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor 
of  the  heroic  men  who  were  entombed 
in  her  hull  on  December  7.  1941. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL, 
S.  844 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  844)  to  equal- 
ize civil  service  retirement  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  S.  1017,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  sur- 
facing 1.8  miles  of  a  certain  access  road 
in  Putnam  County.  Pla.,  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  yesterday,  was  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  he  concurs  with  me 
that  the  bill  should  properly  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  recalled  and  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION  BILL  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT— LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business 
on  Thursday  next,  Calendar  No.  61,  S. 
665.  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  and  that  the  im- 
finished  business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  that  bill,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  until  it 
is  disposed  of.  It  may  take  3  or  4  or  5 


days.  Then  we  will  return  to  the 
Monroney  reorganization  bill  and  will 
stay  with  that  legislation  until  it  is 
finished.  When  we  do  take  it  up  again 
next  week,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
with  the  approval  of  the  leadership,  to 
have  amendments  voted  upon  whether 
Senators  are  in  the  Chambers  or  not,  in 
an  effort  to  conclude  action  on  the 
measure. 

DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
"nay"  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  per- 
manent debt  limit  from  $285  billion  to 
$336  billion,  or  an  increase  of  $51  billion. 
I  have  heard,  during  the  debate,  that 
one  of  the  distinguished  executive  ofiQ- 
cials  of  this  Government  saw  fit  to  char- 
acterize as  irresponsible  any  vote  cast 
against  the  increase  of  the  debt  limit.  I 
happen  to  differ  from  that  feeling  very 
greatly.  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
briefly  my  own  feeling  on  this  matter. 
I  think  the  raise  accomplished,  from 
$285  billion  to  $336  billion  In  the  perma- 
nent debt  limit,  for  a  total  increase  of  $51 
billion,  is  just  serving  notice  to  our  people 
that  the  Senate,  having  voted  for  this 
matter  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1.  has 
given  up  Its  feeling  that  we  can  ever  hope 
to  reduce  the  public  indebtedness;  that, 
instead,  we  are  committed  to  a  course  of 
a  constant  Increase  of  public  indebted- 
ness and  the  public  debt  limit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  smy  ef- 
fort which  holds  out  such  an  expectation 
to  the  people  of  this  country;  and  I  think 
it  was  an  unsound  thing  for  us  to  vote 
to  increase  the  permanent  debt  limit  by 
$51  billion,  particularly  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  did  not  invite  or  re- 
quest any  such  action,  but  instead  in- 
sisted upon  temporary  action,  because  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  we  are  Just  on 
the  eve  of  beginning  our  tax  collection 
period,  or  our  heaviest  period  of  tax  re- 
ceipts. He  knows  that  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  year  ago  Congress  gave  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  liquidate  some 
of  the  obligations  which  it  holds,  and  that 
not  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  liquidat- 
ed. He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
great  corporations  in  this  Nation  are 
willing  to  help  out  their  Government  by 
advancing  taxpayments  if  they  are  asked 
to  do  so.  He  knows  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  to  carry  on  this  Govern- 
ment and  to  keep  it  from  becoming  su- 
pinely bankrupt,  as  some  Senators  have 
pictured  it  here  on  the  floor,  in  the  event 
the  debt  limit  had  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
set  forth  any  extended  statement  of 
figures  or  statistics.  I  merely  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
time,  just  laefore  taxpayment  time,  with- 
out having  used  to  any  great  degree  the 
authority  that  the  Government  has  to 
liquidate  some  of  its  holdings  which  can 
be  liquidated  for  cash  and  without  any 
adequate  showing  at  all  of  willingness  to 
reduce  expenditures,  we  have  taken  this 
far-reaching  step,  ro  fraught  with  disap- 
pointment and  disillusion  to  millions  of 
citizens  who  have  been  hoping  against 
hope  that  we  wotUd  finally  arrive  at  the 
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stage  where  we  would  be  willing  tto  reduce 
domestic  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  my  own  vote,  I 
cannot  content  myself  by  simply  stating 
that  I  did  not  vote  for  most  of  the  im- 
portant increases  in  domestic  spending 
which  have  been  voted  by  Congress  In 
the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  content 
myself  with  that  statement,  because  I 
have  more  faith  in  the  resilience,  the 
strength,  and  the  resources  of  this  great 
Nation  than  to  hear  anybody  say  that 
we  are  apt  to  be  in  bankruptcy  if  we  do 
not  raise  the  debt  ceiling,  as  was  pro- 
posed here. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  taken 
a  very  bad  step.  I  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence the  House  will  bring  us  back  from 
that  step  by  confining  us  to  a  temporary 
raising,  at  the  worst,  of  the  debt  ceiling. 
I  hope  that  we  do  not,  by  this  means.  In- 
dicate to  our  people  throughout  this  great 
country  that  we  have  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  reducing  domestic  expenditures 
to  a  reasonable  level,  or  of  ever  balancing 
our  budget. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  thoughts  in 
mind,  I  have  not  only  voted  against  this 
resolution  to  expand  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling,  but  I  would  not  have  been  con- 
tent in  my  own  conscience  to  have  voted 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
indeed  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  on  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
just  made. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  here  that  It  Is 
irresponsible  to  vote  against  the  raising 
of  the  debt  limit.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  correctly,  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  1964  that  we  were  spending  so  much 
money  so  fast  on  our  domestic  programs 
in  this  country  that  we  not  only  put  on 
a  temporary  debt  celling,  but  we  had  to 
increase  temporarily  that  temporary 
ceiling.  In  order  to  keep  the  finances  of 
this  Government  going. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  way  of  trying 
to  evaluate  these  matters.  I  feel  that 
in  connection  with  my  vote,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  my  constituents  to  inform 
them  why  I  voted  as  I  did. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  concept  that  It  is  not  necessary 
to  raise  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  to 
S336  billion.  I  hope  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  conferees  will  not  permit  that 
to  be  done  on  a  permanent  basis. 

But,  second,  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
do  our  job  and  try  to  do  so  diligently, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  come  under  the 
most  severe  pressures  from  all  sorts  of 
pressure  groups  to  raise  the  level  of 
spending  and  appropriation  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Florida,  by  and 
large  and  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  I  have  resisted  these  pressures  to 
raise  our  spending  levels  out  of  the 
realm  of  reality.  I  think  if  anything  was 
demonstrated  by  the  election  last  fall — 
and  certainly  this  was  true  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Colorado — the  people  of  my  State 
spoke  with  a  loud,  clear  voice,  the  strong- 
est voice  with  which  they  have  ever 
spoken,   saying   that  they   wanted   the 


domestic  spending  of  this  country  cut 
back. 

I  intend,  so  ftir  as  I  am  able,  to  use 
every  resource  to  see  that  domestic 
spending  is  cut  back.  No  one  objects  to 
the  stated  purposes  of  most  of  these 
domestic  spending  programs.  If  the 
poverty  program  had  been  diverted  and 
properly  analyzed,  for  example,  through 
the  vocational  educational  system,  we 
might  possibly  have  made  an  inroad  on 
the  poverty  of  this  country.  We  have 
spent  perhaps  $100  billion  on  our  cities, 
and  instead  of  solving  our  urban  prob- 
lems, we  have  just  now  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  problems  are  getting 
ahead  of  us  so  fast  that  it  staggers  the 
human  mind  to  understand  what  we 
might  do  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  economy  of 
this  country  is  in  a  dangerous  situation 
today.  The  recent  temporary  rise  in  the 
stock  market  does  not  give  me  any  par- 
ticular heart — especially  since  I  do  not 
own  many  stocks.  I  think  the  outlook 
from  the  standpoint  of  inventories  is 
bad.  Some  of  our  major  companies  are 
dismissing  employees  by  the  thousands 
because  their  sales  have  fallen  off. 

Looking  at  the  falloff  in  the  building 
industry  in  this  counti-y,  where  we  were 
building  1,800,000  new  home  units,  on  an 
annual  basis,  at  the  beginning  of  1965, 
and  we  have  now  fallen  off  to  approxi- 
mately 1.1  million.  Together  with  all 
the  other  things  I  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing 
here.  While  it  may  or  may  not  be — and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is — that  we  need  a 
temporary  raise  on  the  debt  ceiling,  we 
do  have  these  other  sources  available 
to  us,  some  of  which  were  mentioned 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 

We  tried  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  last  year  that  his  participation 
loan  program  was  wrong.  However, 
there  Is  no  use  In  trying  to  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Exactly  what  we  told  him  and  pre- 
dicted did  come  true  because  they  were 
putting  out  participation  loan  certificates 
at  over  5.9  percent.  Imagine  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States 
selling  obligations  which  it  guarantees 
and  is  obligated  for  5.9  percent  interest. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  anyone  with  just 
mediocre  credit  could  have  borrowed 
money  with  which  to  build  a  home  for 
the  same  amount  or  less. 

So,  I  voted  against  the  debt  limit  for 
this  one  reason,  that  at  least  by  this  vote 
I  could  make  It  clear  that  I  do  intend  to 
try  to  hold  down  our  domestic  spending 
program.  I  make  it  clear  that  I  follow 
the  majority  leader  himself  when  on  at 
least  two  occasions  he  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
what  the  Senate  ought  to  be  doing  more 
than  anything  else  is  exercising  that  rare 
and  almost  forgotten  function  of  the 
U.S.  Senate:  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  ought  to  pri- 
marily be  doing  during  this  session  of 
Congress  is  taking  the  hasty,  Ill-advised, 
pipedream  programs  that  have  been  In- 
augurated In  the  last  2.  3,  or  4  years  and 
giving  them  a  hard  look  and  then  try  to 
revise  and  develop  them  Into  sound,  prac- 


tical, conunonsense  programs  that  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  written. 

If  we  do  that,  we  can  save  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  domestic  programs. 

So,  I  voted  against  the  debt  limit  as  at 
least  the  expression  of  one  Senator  who 
feels  that  we  had  better  be  looking  to  our 
local  economy  if  we  expect  to  keep  the 
leadership  of  the  world,  which  we  now 
believe  we  have. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  immediately  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Thursday  next.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADULT     BASIC     EDUCATION     PRO- 
GRAM NEEDS  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reaches  the  Senate, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  put 
$10  million  Into  the  bill  for  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  This,  together 
with  the  $30  million  appropriated  last 
October,  will  bring  the  total  appropria- 
tion up  to  the  authorization  figure  of  $40 
million.  Of  the  $30  million  already  ap- 
propriated, the  States  have  received  $26,- 
280,000.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  being  used  for  administration  and  $2,- 
920,000  is  required  to  be  reserved  for  spe- 
cial projects  and  teacher  training. 

This  Is  one  Federal  program  that  the 
people  were  ready  for.  The  response 
from  around  the  country  has  been  over- 
whelming, far  in  excess  of  what  had  been 
predicted.  Merely  to  fund  adequately  all 
the  State  programs  that  were  approved 
would  require  an  extra  $21,815,201  in 
addition  to  the  $26,280,000  which  the 
States  have  already  received.  If  we  take 
into  account  the  proposals  that  were 
planned  but  not  submitted  because  of 
the  financial  restraints  placed  upon  the 
State  education  agencies,  we  find  a  need 
for  an  additional  $6,946,518 

This  adds  up  to  a  total  need  of  $55,- 
041.719.  The  $26,280,000  presently  avail- 
able Is  less  than  half  of  what  Is  needed. 

Almost  3,000  classes  In  adult  l>asic 
education  have  already  been  terminated 
because  of  Insufficient  funds.  The  Office 
of  Education  estimates  that  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  classes  will  be  forced  to  quit 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  If  more 
adequate  funds  are  not  provided.  Other 
classes  will  have  to  cut  back  on  the  orig- 
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inal  number  of  instructional  hoi  rs  estab- 
lished for  the  completion  of  the  urogram . 
Some  must  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  the  student  is  in  attend- 
ance. Some  areas  will  be  able  to  fund 
the  proposals  only  partially,  from  10  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  costs  required. 
Still  others  will  have  to  stop  tx;cepting 
proposals.  In  view  of  this  situation  I 
find  it  regrettable  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  requesting  supplemental 
funds. 

This  is  an  educational  crisis  oJ  the  first 
order.  Men  and  women  who  lave  for 
years  struggled  through  life  not  knowing 
how  to  read  or  write,  have  be?n  given 
hope  that  at  long  last  some  one  cares 
about  them  enough  to  teach  thei  n  how  to 
read  a  word  or  how  to  write  a  iientence. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe,  but  3  mil- 
lion adults  in  this  country  ha.e  never 
been  to  school  and  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  They  are  totally  illiterate  Eleven 
million  Americans  have  the  equl  talent  of 
less  than  6  years  of  school.  Tpere  are 
23.9  million  Americans  who  have  less 
than  8  years  of  schooling. 

Since  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram began  in  1965,  more  thaii  600.000 
individuals  have  taken  part  in  it.  This 
is  a  good  start,  but  we  still  havje  a  long 
way  to  go. 

I  have  received  many  letters  fiom  peo- 
ple who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
grams, thanking  me  as  a  U.S.|  Senator 
for  having  supported  a  progrim  that 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  ^earn  to 
read  and  write.  | 

Many  of  these  were  the  first  letters 
that  those  people  had  ever  written.  We 
who  know  how  to  read  and  writ^  cannot 
comprehend  how  difficult  it  i 
through  life  not  knowing  how.  "! 
not  get  a  job  even  as  a  maid  or 
watchman.  A  maid  must  be  at 
out  a  laundry  list,  and  a  night  witchman 
must  be  able  to  read  time  car^s.  You 
cannot  keep  up  with  what  is  goihg  on  In 
the  world.  You  cannot  read  a  newspaper 
or  a  sign. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  edu- 
cational programs  in  existence,  i  Its  im- 
pact per  dollar  is,  I  feel,  greater  than 
with  the  average  educational  orogram. 
because  the  simple  change  frotn  being 
illiterate  to  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write  is  such  a  major  transforntetion  in 
an  adult's  life.  Now  we  have  raised  their 
hopes  that  at  long  last  they  can  learn 
the  basic  tools  of  education.  It  would 
be  unwise,  it  would  be  tragic  now  to  re- 
verse course  and  tell  these  peopl4,  "Well, 
it  was  a  false  alarm;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment talks  big  but  it  doesn't  come 
through  after  the  talk  fades  away." 

We  must  not  allow  people  to  ibse  faith 
in  this  program.  Tremendous  momen- 
tum and  enthusiasm  have  been  built  up, 
which  will  be  difficult  and  probably  im- 
possible ever  to  recapture  if  we  fill  down 
now.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaC  a  table 
compiled  by  the  Office  of  E<  ucation 
showing  the  financial  status  of  the  pro- 
gram as  of  February  14,  1967,  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  program,  belprinted 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thelRECORD, 
as  follows: 
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'  January. 

:A1I. 

'  Counties. 

Column  I:  Proposals  approved  but  not 
funded  in  FY  1967. 

Some  States  reported  proposals  as  classes 
while  the  majority  rep)orted  proposals  mean- 
ing programs  which  include  many  classes. 
Those  States  showing  an  asterisk  ( * )  reflect 
programs  that  were  only  partially  funded, 
therefore  program  duration  and  number  of 
weekly  instructional  hours  were  drastically 
reduced. 

Column  II:  Amount  needed  to  fund  all 
proposals  approved. 

TTiis  column  shows  what  was  actually 
needed  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  adequately  fund  all  approved  State 
programs.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  total 
appropriation  of  $26,280,000  which  the  States 
received  in  grants  for  FY1967. 

Additional  needed.. $21,815,201 

Total  needed  at  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  for  programs  ap- 
proved      26,  280, 000 


48,  095,  201 


Column  ni:  Number  of  additional  pro- 
posals  that  could  have  been  accepted  if  funds 
were  available. 

This  column  represents  both  classes  and 
programs  that  did  not  submit  proposals 
because  of  the  financial  restraints  placed 
upon  the  State  Education  Agencies. 


Column  IV:  Amount  of  funds  needed  for 
programs  and  classes  as  shown  in  column  III. 

This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  $48,- 
095,201  which  represents  the  appropriation 
of  $26,280,000.  plus  the  additional  $21,815,201 
needed  for  approved  programs.  The  total 
amount  needed  in  FTT  67  for  program  grants 
can   be   shown  as  follows: 

Needed   for  programs   approved 

but  not  funded $21,815,201 

Needed  for  proposals 6,946,518 

FT   67   Allotment 26,280,000 

Total   State   grant   needs 

U1FT67 55,041.719 

Column  V:  Number  of  classes  terminated 
as  of  February  14,  1967,  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds. 

Column  VI:  dumber  of  classes  that  will 
be  terminated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  also  will  be  the  resxilt  of  in- 
sufficient funds. 

Column  VII :  Estimate  of  funds  needed  for 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  shown 
($68,339,613)  represents  that  which  is 
needed  by  the  States  to  conduct  their  Adult 
Basic  Education  Programs.  Program  admin- 
istration costs  at  the  Federal  level  and  Spe- 
cial   Experimental    Demonstration    Projects 


and  Teacher-Training  costs,  as  authorized  in 
Section  304(a)   are  not  Included. 

ExHisrr  2 

OBjrCTTVES     AND      OPERATION      OP      THE      ADTJ1.T 

Basic  Education   PRCwaAM 
Under  Title  III,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  Amendments  of  1966.    Also  known  as  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966   (P.L.  89-750). 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  the 
OflBce  of  Education. 

Establishes  a  State  grant  program  in  Adult 
Basic  Education  (Elementary  grades  one 
through  eight)  on  a  90  percent  Federal — 
10  per  cent  State  matching  formula.  Adult 
Basic  Education  classes  have  been  established 
In  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
tliree  territories. 

Conducted  by  the  State  educational  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervi- 
sion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  after  approval  by  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 
Education  of  Its  State  Plans.  The  State  in 
turn  delegates  local  educational  agencies  or 
legally  constituted  local  school  authorities 
to  carry  out  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs. 

Proi'ides  for  education  of  the  illiterate  and 
undereduc»ted  adult.  Our  mission  Is  to  edu- 
cate those  over  18  years  of  age  whose  Inabil- 
ity to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 
language  constitutes  a  substantial  impair- 
ment of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  their  real 
ability  .  .  .  with  a  view:  "to  making  them 
less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others; 
to  lmpro%'ing  their  ability  to  benefit  from 
occupational  training  and  otherwise  increas- 
ing their  opportunities  for  more  productive 
and  profitable  employment,  and  to  make 
them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult  respon- 
sibilities." > 

Focuses  on  priorities  in  the  target  popula- 
tion. The  United  States  Census  of  1960  In- 
dicated that  there  are  23.9  million  adults. 
18  years  of  age  and  older  with  less  than 
eight  years  of  formal  schooling.  Programs 
shall  be  directed  especially  to  those  within 
this  group  and  who  are: 

Unemployed  workers. 

Underemployed  workers. 

Public  Assistance  recipients, 

Heads  of  families. 

The  program's  students  are  both  from 
rural  and  urban  areas  and  includes  the  na- 
tive white,  the  Negro,  the  Mexican- American, 
the  American  Indian  and  other  foreign- 
language  groups. 

OBjEcrrvES 

In  the  process  of  upgrading  marketable 
and  functioning  skills  our  objectives  are  to 
Improve  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 
and  computational  skills. 

Further  objectives  include:  the  develop- 
ment of  Informed,  responsible  citizens  who 
participate  In  the  democratic,  decision-mak- 
ing process;  the  Improvement  of  family  liv- 
ing through  consumer,  sex  and  health 
education,  and  counseling 

The  long-range  objective  Is  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  incorpKjrate  the  disad- 
vantaged Into  the  affluent  society. 

PROGRESS 

We  have  expanded  from  38,000  students  In 
1965  to  373,000  In  1966.  This  Is  only  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  Immediate  target  which  is  repre- 
sented at  11  million  adults  who  have  com- 
pleted less  than  six  grades  of  school.  Other 
programs.  Federal,  State,  local  and  private, 
serve  parts  of  the  target  population,  but  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

GENERAL  POLICIES 

A.  Programs  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
undereducated  poor. 

B.  Imaginative,  innovative  techniques  of 
teaching  that  make  use  of  modem  technol- 


1  Definitions.    Sect.    303,    Amendments    to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1966. 


ogy  are  being  encouraged.  Teacher  training 
and  special  projects  are  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Adult  Education  with  10-20% 
of  appropriated  funds. 

0.  A  data  bank  of  information  dealing 
with  our  participants  is  being  established. 

D.  Fiscal  and  program  data  are  being  sys- 
tematically collected. 

E.  Evaluative  procedures  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

F.  Cooperation  with  Community  Action 
Programs.  Title  V — Work  Experience  and 
Training  Programs,  and  other  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  is  encouraged. 

IMPLEMENTATION   OF  POLICIES 

A.  The  school  systems  of  the  nation  have 
centered  their  attention  on  the  Nation's 
youth.  Working  through  the  State  school 
systems  as  we  do,  we  are  working  to  "stretch" 
Uie  school  systems  to  serve  the  total  com- 
munity. Including  the  disadvantaged  adult 
who  is  sometimes  the  product  of  the  failure 
of  our  school  system.  We  encourage  classes 
where  the  participants  live  and  not  only  in 
existing  school  buildings. 

We  are  also  collecting  data  that  will  In- 
dicate to  us  how  well  we  are  reaching  peo- 
ple In  poverty. 

B.  To  Improve  the  quality  of  education  we 
have  conducted  nine  regional  Teacher  Train- 
ing Institutes  of  a  month's  duration  attend- 
ed by  1,034  teachers  or  trainers  of  teachers. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  latest  tech. 
nlques  In  education.  Including  the  use  of 
programed  Instruction,  videotape  recorders, 
other  educational  hardware  and  software, 
and  offered  practical  work  with  low-income 
members  of  our  target  population.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  train  teacher  trainers  who  would 
return  to  their  home  base  where  each  In 
turn  would  train  at  least  20  teachers  of  adult 
basic  education  students.  Potentially,  the 
institutes  will  infiuence  20,000  adult  basic 
education  teachers.  An  evaluation  of  the 
trainees'  activities  subsequent  to  the  insti- 
tutes Is  now  in  progress.  The  participants  in 
the  Teacher  Training  Institutes  were  trained 
to  understand  the  culture  of  poverty  and 
how  to  effectively  communicate  with  the 
undereducated  poor. 

C.  We  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing regional  centers  where  the  latest 
materials  and  techniques  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

D.  We  are  collecting  detailed  data  on  the 
characteristics  of  our  students. 

E.  We  are  engaged  In  several  studies  to 
measure  success  in  terms  of  our  criteria  of 
success.  These  studies  include  the  evalua- 
tion of  teaching  systems,  teaching  tech- 
niques and  materials. 

We  have  contracted  with  Basic  Systems, 
Inc.  for  a  detailed  study  of  ten  State  sys- 
tems, involving  an  operations  analysis  and 
interviews  with  the  present  students,  past 
graduates  and  people  who  have  separated 
from  the  programs. 

We  are  developing  a  management  model 
for  evaluation  of  present  and  future  Adult 
Basic  Education  Programs. 

F.  Our  regulations  call  for  cooperative 
arrangements  with  State  health  authorities. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies.  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  Work  Experience 
Programs  and  Manpower,  Development  and 
Training  Programs. 

PUBLICATIONS    AVAILABLE 

Rules  and  Regulations. 
Guide  for  the  Development  of  a  State  Plan. 
ABE  Newsletter. 

Curriculum  Guide — Intermediate. 
Curriculum  Guide — Elementary. 
Advisory  pai>ers. 
Materials  Bibliography. 
Training  Program  for  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion Teacher  Trainers. 

rOR    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION    CONTACT 

Adult  Education  Branch,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Regional  Office  Building.  7th 
&  D  Streets,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 


MAJ.  JOHN  E.  HILBURN'S  "A 
PRIMER  OF  DEMOCRACY" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
each  day  we  are  sadly  reminded  that  the 
defense  of  democracy  continues  around 
the  world  at  great  material  cost  and  with 
considerable  human  sacrifice.  It  is 
therefore  especially  gratifying  for  me  to 
find  that  on  of  my  fellow  Texans  has  at- 
tempted to  remind  us  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  freedom  by  preparing  a  per- 
sonal "Primer  of  Democracy." 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Maj.  John  E.  Hilburn's  "A  Primer  of 
Democracy."  a  commendable  effort  on 
the  part  of  one  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  primer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Primes  of  Democract 
(By  John  Edward  Hllburn) 

FREFACTE 

This  Primer  of  Democracy  has  been  pre- 
pared to  present  the  basic  principles  and 
essential  elements  of  demcxiracy  in  concise, 
explicit  and  lucid  form.  Since  democracy  Is 
broad  In  scope,  the  primer  should  be  con- 
sidred  only  as  a  guide. 

The  course  of  democracy  changes  from 
time  to  time.  This  primer  contains  the 
Ideals — not  necessarily  the  practices — of 
democracy  In  the  modern  era. 

Each  man  should  know  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  democracy.  Eat^  man  should 
know  the  strength  and  character  of  democ- 
racy. For  In  the  world-wide  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men,  the  time  may  come  when 
democracy,  the  political  Ideology  of  freedom, 
will  prevail  over  totalitarian  Ideologies — 
because  of  Its  strength  and  ciiaracter. 

— John  Edward  Hilbttrn. 

I.    RESPECT    for    man 

A  fundamental  spirit  is  manifested  in  the 
principles  of  democracy.  The  fundamental 
spirit  Is  respect  for  man.  .  .  .  Each  citizen  in 
a  democracy  respects  his  fellow  men  and  re- 
spects himself.  .  .  . 

n.    RESPECT     for     the     INDrVIDCAL 

In  the  fundamental  spirit  of  democracy  Is 
the  belief  that  every  human  being  has  In- 
dividual worth  and  dignity.  .  .  .  Each  citizen 
in  a  democracy  respects  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  every  human  being.  .  .  .  Each  citizen 
In  a  democracy  looks  upon  his  fellow  citizens 
with  good-will,  fraternity,  and  respect.  .  .  . 
m.  basic  right  of  the  individual 

Each  man  is  an  individual.  .  .  .  E^ch  man 
is  different  from  other  men  physically,  men- 
tally, and  has  different  characteristics  of  be- 
havior. .  .  .  Each  man  has  the  basic  right  to 
be  treated  as  an  individual.  .  .  .  Each  man  is 
responsible  for  his  acts  as  an  individual.  .  .  . 
Each  citizen  In  a  democracy  respects  the  right 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  be  treated  as  individ- 
uals. .  .  . 

rv.  individual  freedom  and  liberty 

Each  Individual  In  a  democracy  has  free- 
dom and  liberty.  .  .  .  Each  Individual  has 
the  liberty  and  responsibility  to  select  his 
own  purposes  in  life.  .  .  .  Each  individual 
has  the  freedom  to  choose  the  means  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes  In  Ufe.  .  .  .  Each  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy  respects  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  each  individual  to  determine  hla 
course  in  life. 

v.  equality  of  rights  among  men 

Each  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  among  these 
rights  are  liXe,  Uberty,  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  one 
man  is  equally  as  important  as  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  of  other  men.  .  .  .  All 
men  are  created  with  equal  rights.  .  .  .  Each 
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citizen  In  a  democracy  respects  the  rights  of 
bis  fellow  citizens  as  he  respects  bU  own. 

VI.    EXISTENCE  OP  GOVEHNMEICr 

Government  In  a  democracy  Is  government 
for  the  people.  .  .  .  Government  Is  Instituted 
by  the  people  to  secure  their  rlghis,  to  en- 
large their  freedom,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  to  establish  J  ustlce,  to 
Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  to  prjvlde  for 
the  common  defense,  and  to  regi;  late  and 
adjust  relations  among  men.  .  .  .  i:ach  cltl 
zen  In  a  democracy  respects  his 
ment.  .  .  .  All  citizens  In  a  demociacy  have 
a  duty  to  protect  their  government 

Vn.   SOVEREIGNTY    OF   THE    PEOPLE 

Government  in  a  democracy  Is 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  right  of  sel: 
ment  Is  a  natural  right  of  man.  . 
ment  derives  Its  powers  from  the  consent 
the  people.  .  .  .  The  people  are 
The  will  of  the  people  directs  the 
government.  .  .  .  The  will  of  the  people 
rects  the  course  of  government.  .  . 
zens  In  a  democracy  express  their 
ly.  .  .  .  All  citizens  in  a  democracy 
right  to  criticize  their  government  freely 
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Vm.    REPRESENTATIVE 

Government  in  a  democracy  Is 
by  the  people.  .  .  .  The  people 
sentatives  to  conduct  the  affairs 
ment.  .  .  .  The  representatives  conduct 
affairs  of  government  in  accord  wltt, 
pressed  will  of  the  people.  ...  If 
sentatives  do  not  conduct  the  affalni 
ernment  in  accord  with  the  express^ 
the  people,  the  people  have  the 
place  them  with  other  representatijres 

DC.    UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

All  citizens  in  u  democracy  have 
to  take  part  In  the  election  of  the 
sentatives.   .  .  .  Free  and  frequent 
of  representatives  are  held.  .  .  .  Eact 
votes  according  to  his  own  free  will 
citizen  respects  the  right  of  his  fellow 
zens  to  vote  in  accord  with  their 
will 

X.    GOVERNMENT  CONTROL   BY  THE   MAJTORITY 

Government  In  a  democracy  Is 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  , 
The  minority  of  the  people  enjoys 
political  and  civil  rights  as  the  majohty 
Each   citizen  in  a  democracy  abides 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  . 
citizen  In  a  democracy  respects  and 
the  rights  of  the  minority  of  the 
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XI.    SUPREMACY   OF  THE  LAW 

The  principles  of  democracy  are 
In  distinctive  laws  and  institutions 
in  a  democracy  are  derived  from  th« 
the  people.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  elite 
tabllsh  laws.  .  .  .  Duly  elected 
of  the  people  establish  laws  to  govern 
fairs  of  men.  ...  By  the  will  of  the 
laws  are  supreme.  .  .  .  Each  citizen 
mocracy  respects  the  laws  of  the  _ 
.  .  .  Changes  in  laws  are  made  by  th« 
the  people. . . . 

Xn.    EXISTENCE  OF  ORGANIC  LAW 

Organic  law  is  expressed  in  the 
constitution.  .  .  .  Organic  law  In  a 

is  superior  to  all  other  law 

are  established  in  conflict  with  the  c(Jnstltu 
tlon,  then  the  constitution  is  sup,. 
Each  citizen  in  a  democracy  respects 
holds  the  constitution.  .  .  .  Change 
constitution  are  made  by  the 
of  the  people. . . . 

Xm.    FREEDOM 

All  citizens  In  a  democracy  are 
tyranny.   .   .   .    Each   Individual 
greatest   possible   freedom — so   long 
freedom  is  consistent  with  social 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
citizen  in  a  democracy  is  free  to  i 
piness  as  he  pleases,  but  can  not 

the  rights  of  other  citizens 

freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  citizenry 
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dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably, 
the  right  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  freedom  from  slav- 
ery. .  .  .  Each  citizen  in  a  democrticy  respects 
his  freedom  and  respects  the  freedom  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  .  . . 

X:v.  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  INDrVIDTJAL 

Each  citizen  In  a  democracy  has  indi- 
vidual rights.  .  .  .  Where  a  citizen  baa  a 
right,  he  also  has  a  corresponding  duty.  .  .  . 
A  citizen  with  the  right  of  free  speech  also 
has  a  corresponding  duty  to  permit  his  fel- 
low citizens  to  speak  freely.  .  .  .  Each  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy  has  a  duty  to  protect 
his  rights  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  ...  All  citizens  have  a  duty 
to  protect  their  government,  which  was  In- 
stituted to  protect  their  rights.  ...  All 
citizens  have  a  duty  to  protect  their  coun- 
try, which  enables  them  to  enjoy  their 
rights.  .  .  . 

XV.     FREEDOM     OF     DISCUSSION 

Individuals  in  a  democracy  have  different 
beliefs.  .  .  .  Each  citizen  respects  the  right 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  have  different  be- 
liefs and  to  express  their  beliefs  freely.  .  .  . 
Each  citizen  respects  his  own  beliefs  and 
expresses  them  freely.  .  .  . 

XVI.    RIGHT    or    ASSOCIATION 

Groups  of  people  in  a  democracy  have  dif- 
ferent beliefs.  .  .  .  Groups  of  people  have 
the  right  to  Join  together  and  express  their 
beliefs  freely.  .  .  .  Each  citizen  in  a  democ- 
racy respects  the  right  of  groups  of  people 
to  Join  together  and  express  their  beliefs 
freely.  .  .  . 

XVn.   EQUALITY    BEFORE   THE   LAW 

All  Citizens  in  a  democracy  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  ...  In  administration  of  the 
law,  all  men  have  the  same  privileges;  no 
man  has  special  privileges.  .  .  .  Each  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy  respects  the  right  of 
his  fellow  citizens  to  equality  before  the 
law. . . . 

XVIII.    JUSTICE 

All  human  beings  have  certain  basic  rights 
which  they  enjoy  in  a  democracy;  among 
these  human  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  ...  A  citizen  in  a  democracy  may 
not  be  denied  his  life,  liberty  or  property 
except  by  the  due  and  Just  procedures  of 
the  law.  .  .  .  Among  the  due  and  Just  pro- 
cedures of  the  law  are: 

1.  Protection  of  the  citizen  from  arbitrary 
police  power. 

2.  Right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

3.  Requirement  of  grand  jury  indictment 
for  a  capital  crime. 

4.  A  citizen  can  not  be  tried  twice  for  the 
same  offense. 

5.  A  citizen  can  not  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self. 

6.  Private  property  of  a  citizen  can  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compen- 
sation. 

7.  An  accused  has  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jiiry. 

8.  Freedom  of  person  under  the  protection 
of  the  habeas  corpus — securing  every  citizen 
from  imprisonment  or  other  bodily  restraint 
but  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

XIX.     UNIVERSAL     EDUCATION 

To  be  an  effective  citizen  in  a  democratic 
nation,  each  citizen  must  be  well  educated 
and  well  informed  .  .  .  Each  citizen  in  a 
democracy  seeks  education  and  information 
sufficient  to  form  sound  Judgments  .  .  .  Each 
citizen  in  a  democracy  seeks  education  and 
Information  to  enable  him  to  be  a  responsible 
member  of  a  democratic  society  .  .  . 

XX.    AIMS    OF    DEMOCRACY 

The  alms  of  democracy  are  to  bring  about 
mutual  happiness  of  all  citizens — with  each 
citizen  having  equal  opportunity  to  use  his 
talents,  virtues  and  capabilities  fully. 


THE    AtTTHOR 

John  Edward  Hilburn  Is  a  retired  com- 
mand pilot  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
who  was  graduated  In  political  science  from 
the  Florida  State  University,  studied  law  and 
is  now  living  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  writing. 
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SUPPRESSION   OF   BOOKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  heard 
the  story  about  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
general  store  who  carried  in  his  hard- 
ware section  a  full  line  of  old-fashioned 
square  forged  nails,  but  did  not  have 
any  modern  wire  nails.  When  a  cus- 
tomer asked  him  about  it,  he  explained: 

I  had  to  quit  carrying  those  new  fangled 
nails;  when  I  carried  'em,  I  was  all  the  time 
having  to  re-order. 

Mr.  President,  some  disciples  of  that 
old  country  storekeeper  seem  to  be  run- 
ning many  of  the  bookstores  in  the 
Washington  area.  In  order  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  that,  I  must  recite 
some  facts. 

Mr.  Holmes  Alexander,  a  distinguished 
columnist  and  news  correspondent,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  established  author, 
since  he  has  written  14  books,  as  well  as 
scores  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
major  periodicals  in  this  country. 

His  latest  book  is  titled,  "The  Spirit  of 
'76."  This  is  a  fast-moving  story  about 
politics  and  intrigue.  Because  its  setting 
is  10  years  in  the  future,  this  book  con- 
tains a  substantial  measure  of  prophecy, 
and  some  of  it  could  be  very  sound 
prophecy  indeed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
is  the  kind  of  book  which  people  like  to 
read.  It  is  not  about  living  persons,  but 
it  is  about  prototypes,  recognizable  as  ac- 
curate portrayals  by  those  who  know 
their  way  around  in  Washington  and  are 
familiar  with  the  national  political 
scene. 

This  book  has  been  getting  good  re- 
views, Mr.  President.  I  shall  put  some 
of  these  reviews  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Right  now, 
let  me  quote  just  a  few  paragraphs  from 
these  reviews. 

The  Omaha  World  Herald,  in  an  edi- 
torial, declared : 

Mr.  Alexander's  novel  is  sprightly,  full  of 
satire  on  all  facets  of  political  life  in  Wash- 
ington that  may  be  appreciated  by  conserva- 
tive or  liberal. 

The  Natchez  Democrat  said : 
Mr.  Alexander  has  projected  how  the  Re- 
pulicans  might  win  the  presidency  in  the 
near  future.  And  carrying  it  one  step  fur- 
ther, how  a  conservative  Chief  of  State  would 
handle  our  national  and  International  prob- 
lems— a  question  raised  In  many  American 
minds. 

The  Wanderer  declared: 

The  central  character  of  Alexander's  book 
is  a  great  man  by  any  standard.  Pitchforked 
Into  the  awesome  responsibility  of  the 
presidency  while  representing  the  United 
States  at  a  Pan-American  "hemisphere  con- 
ference on  aid  and  security"  his  first  pro- 
nouncement was  that  "my  country  will 
henceforth  consider  this  to  be  a  conference  in 
which  the  military  security  of  the  hemisphere 
comes  ahead  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
hemisphere." 

Editor  and  Publisher  called  "The 
Spirit  of  '76"  a  lively  and  readable  novel, 


in  which  the  author  "projects  politics 
and  journalism  into  the  next  decade." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  book  trade  let- 
ter, "Books  Today,"  circulated  portions 
of  a  review  that  declared: 

Holmes  Alexander,  a  competent  historian 
and  widely  read  newspaper  columnist.  Is  so 
obviously  having  a  good  time  with  his  fic- 
tional concept  of  restored  greatness  to  the 
seat  of  government  that  many  readers  will 
share  his  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Carter  Brooke  Jones,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  wrote : 

The  new  book  by  the  Alexandria  author 
and  journalist  .  .  .  seems  more  a  satire  than 
a  credible  account  of  how  things  could  be 
done  years  hence.  As  such,  it  is  Interesting 
and  often  amusing,  if  perhaps  purposely, 
melodramatic. 

The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  re- 
viewer, Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Staufifer,  wrote: 

A  part  of  this  novel  is  fact.  Outstanding 
political  and  social  figures  of  the  present 
and  past  are  readily  recognized,  as  will  be 
noteworthy  incidents,  whether  called  by  their 
real  names  or  not. 

Holmes  Alexander's  art  in  the  use  of 
clever  innuendo,  subtle  invective,  and  some- 
times hilarious  good  humor  and  sparkling  wit 
is  as  fully  displayed  in  this  novel  of  Imagina- 
tive writing  on  the  near  future  as  It  Is  in  the 
syndicated  news  columns  he  writes. 

The  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader, 
published  a  review  asking: 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  who  placed  his 
country's  welfare  first;  who  didn't  cower 
before  Communists  and  kow  tow  to  "world 
opinion?"  Who  made — and  kept — a  promise 
to  the  press  that  he  would  truthfully  answer 
any  question,  placing  squarely  on  the  re- 
porters the  resfKjnslblllty  to  respect  national 
security?  Who  began  his  administration 
with  drastic  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and 
a  rigorous  reduction  of  bureaucracy? 

This  program  then  continued : 
Holmes  Alexander  has  created  such  a  para- 
gon in  his  latest  novel,  "The  Spirit  of  '76," 
published  by  Arlington  House,  the  current 
selection  of  the  Conservative  Book  Club. 

One  would  think  this  is  the  sort  of 
book  that  any  bookstore  would  want  to 
put  on  its  shelves;  a  book  that  should 
sell  at  least  reasonably  well,  and  bring 
profits  to  the  bookstore  proprietor. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
out  of  45  bookstores  in  the  Washington 
area,  which  were  contacted  by  telephone 
recently,  only  three  said  that  they  had 
this  book  for  sale.  Those  three  were  all 
members  of  a  single  bookstore  chain. 
Two  other  stores  in  the  chain  indicated 
that  they  had  the  book.  One  of  them 
said: 

We  are  out  of  that  book;  try  our  main 
store. 

The  other  said: 

I  thUik  we  got  It  in,  but  I  can't  find  It. 

Another  branch  of  this  same  book- 
store chain  said  it  did  not  have  the  book, 
but  added: 

We  may  get  it  In. 

Still  another  branch  of  the  same  chain 
said  Mr.  Alexander's  book  was  "not  in 
yet,  but  we  will  have  it." 

Four  other  bookstores  indicated  that 
perhaps  they  had  had  the  book  in  stock 
and  had  sold  out.  One  of  these  four 
simply  said: 

We  are  out  of  that  book. 


A  second  store  reported : 

That  book  is  out  and  we  won't  be  getting 
any  more. 

The  third  volunteered  to  "see  if  we 
have  any  copies  left,"  and  reported 
back: 

We're  out,  but  we  may  have  more  next 
week. 

The  fourth  store  reported : 
We  have  had  copies — 

But  added: 

We  are  out  of  It  now  and  we  won't  have 
it  again  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Does  this  begin  to  sound  a  little  like 
the  country  storekeeper  who  would  not 
carry  wire  nails  because  when  he  did  he 
had  to  reorder  them  too  often? 

What  are  we  to  think  about  the  36 
bookstores  in  the  Washington  area 
which  reported  they  did  not  have  the 
book  and  gave  no  indication  that  they 
ever  had  had  it?  Most  of  these  stores 
reported  simply  that  they  did  not  have 
the  book;  but  in  some  cases  interesting 
comment  was  added. 

One  store  in  a  nearby  Virginia  com- 
munity said: 

We  don't  have  that  book.    It  Isn't  listed. 

The  store  did  not  explain  where  the 
book  is  not  listed. 

Three  stores,  in  reporting  they  did  not 
have  the  book,  voluntarily  added  that 
they  would  not  have  it.  Three  other 
stores  voluntarily  reported  that  the  book 
was  not  ordered. 

Another  store,  one  of  a  group  of  three 
bookstores  under  common  ownership, 
reported  it  did  not  carry  Holmes  Alex- 
ander's new  book  and  added: 

In  hardbacks  we  only  carry  good  sellers. 

Another  store  in  this  same  group  of 
three  simply  reported  it  did  not  have  the 
book.  The  main  store  of  this  group  re- 
ported it  did  not  have  the  book  but  that 
it  was  on  order. 

Thirty  of  the  thirty-six  stores  which 
reported  they  did  not  have  the  book 
gave  that  answer  without  hesitation, 
without  offering  to  look  on  the  shelves, 
or  check  a  list,  or  make  any  other  kind  of 
an  effort  to  serve  the  caller. 

Perhaps  the  reaison  for  this  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  some  other  reviews  of 
the  book,  from  which  I  have  not  yet 
quoted. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  wrote: 

"The  Spirit  of  '78"  succeeds  as  a  stimulat- 
ing political  treatise — 

And  continued — 
It  should  enrage  the  liberals,  If  they  ever 
read  it,  and  doubtless  will  even  offend  many 
mlddle-of-roaders  while,  of  course,  delight- 
ing the  conservatives. 

But  a  one-sided  book  can  be  provocative 
and  this  one  definitely  Is.  Add  to  Its 
thought-provoking  qualities  Is  a  swiftly  paced 
and  often  entertaining  narrative  and  you 
have  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

The  Library  Journal's  Reviewer  wrote 
that  a  reader  of  Mr.  Alexander's  book 
"will  be  fascinated  or  repelled  according 
to  his  political  position." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  in 
my  own  State,  reprinted  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News,  which 
recommended  the  book  to  "all  who  like 
astute  political  writing  worked  into  a 
story  of  tremendous  drama,  ingenuity. 


and  well-nigh  continuous  surprise,"  but 
which  warned  that — 

the    book    can    be    expected    to    Infuriate 
"liberal"    critics    and    such    "liberal"    poli- 
ticians as  can  bring  themselves  to  read  books 
which  don't  agree  with  liberal  ideologies. 
Consequently — 

This  editorial  continued — 
liberals   can  be  expected  to  try  to  kill  off 
"The  Spirit  of  '76"  just  as  they  are  trying 
(futllely)   to  murder  Allen  Drury's  political 
novel  "Capable  of  Honor." 

If  such  efforts  are  indeed  being  made, 
Mr.  President,  they  are  reprehensible. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  assess  the  mo- 
tives of  any  of  the  bookstore  proprietors 
in  the  Washington  area.  They  have  an 
absolute  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  books  they  will  sell,  and  what  books 
they  will  not  carry  on  their  shelves. 
Wherever  that  right  is  exercised  on  the 
basis  of  the  proprietor's  honest  judgment 
with  respect  to  what  will  be  good  busi- 
ness for  him,  I  do  not  think  he  can  be 
criticized,  even  if  he  is  wrong.  But  any 
general  bookstore  proprietor  who  refuses 
to  carry  a  book  because  he  does  not  want 
the  book  widely  distributed  or  widely 
read  is  just  as  bad  as  a  bookbumer. 

Whether  it  is  because  he  himself  has 
read  the  book  and  does  not  like  what 
it  says,  or  perhaps  because  the  book  is 
on  a  blacklist  which  has  come  to  him 
from  somewhere,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, it  makes  no  difference.  I  say  that 
such  a  bookseller — who  in  any  instance 
of  this  kind  really  is  a  nonseller — is  help- 
ing to  suppress  freedom  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  make  any  chaiges  against  individuals. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  a  book 
such  as  Holmes  Alexander's  historical 
and  political  novel,  'The  Spirit  of  '76,"  is 
to  be  found  in  onl>  three  out  of  45  book- 
stores in  a  metropolitan  area  like  that  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  only  six  other 
stores  out  of  the  45  admit  ever  having 
had  the  book,  I  think  there  is  certainly 
ground  for  suspicion  that  there  are  some 
bookburners  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground. 

I  have  noted  this  situation  before,  in 
connection  with  other  books.  I  shall 
give  it  increased  attention  in  the  future. 
If  the  situation  persists,  if  it  is  found  in 
connection  with  other  books,  I  think  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  of  free  press 
are  involved  in  this  kind  of  situation  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  careful  investiga- 
tion by  a  Committee  of  Congress  would 
be  in  order,  to  determine  the  forces  seek- 
ing to  suppress  certain  books  by  pre- 
venting or  curtailing  their  sale  and 
distribution. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  vari- 
ous book  reviews  and  editorials  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  together  with  a  few 
others  which  I  did  not  quote,  but  which 
also  deal  with  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander's 
book,  "The  Spirit  of  '76." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
views and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   New   York   Dally   News,   Jan.   9, 

1967] 

"The  Spirit  op  '76" 

— a     new     "Political     Novel     of     the     Near 

Future,"   to   quote   the   subtitle.     It   is   by 
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Holmes    Alexander;    Arlington   Hou^e 
ll&hers.  New  RocheUe.  N.Y.;  396 

Mr.      Alexander,      prominent 
columnist,  Is   writing  in  this  novel 
spirit    ol    1976 — the    20Oth    year    - 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Via  a  fictitious  event  which  we 
fully  decline  to  reveal  here  (not 
give  a  plot  of  a  story  away 
a    courageous    and    highly    Intelligent 
servatlve  Into  the  White  House  as 
in  1975. 

Things   happen   from   that   polnl 
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[Prom    the    Charleston,     (S.C.)     N^ws    and 

Courier,  Jan.  13,  1967) 
Astute     PoLrricAL     Novix     About     UNrrEU 
States 
(Prom  the  New  York  Daily 

"The  Spirit  of  '76"— a  new 
of  the  Near  Future."  to  quote  the 
It  Is  by  Holmes  Alexander;  Arllngtoa 
publishers,  New  RocheUe,  N.Y.;  396 

Mr.  Alexander,  prominent  syndl 
umnlst,  Is  writing  in  this  novel  of 
of  1976 — the  200th  year  after  the  " 
of  Independence. 

Via  a  fictitious  event  which  we 
fully  decline  to  reveal  here  (not  s 
give  a  plot  of  a  story  away),  Alexf 
a  courageous  and  highly  IntelUgent 
tlve  Into  the  White  House  as  " 
1975.  , 

Things    happen    from    that   polnl 
books  end  which  can  be  expected  ' 
ate  "liberal"  critics  and  such   "li^ 
tlclans  as  can  bring  themselves  to 
which  don't  agree  wUh  "liberal" 

Consequently,   "liberals"  can  be 
to  try  to  kin  off  "The  Spirit  of  '76 
they  are  trying   (futllely)    to  mure 
Drury's  political  novel    "Capable  of 

But  to  all  who  like  astute  political 
worked  Into  a  story  of  tremendous  d 
genulty,  and  well-nigh  continuous 
we  recommend  this  book  with 
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[Prom   the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courlerf Express. 

Jan.  15,  19571 

Sat  a  Conservative  Became  Pkes^ent 

(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

"The  Spirit  of  '76,"  by  Holmes  Alexander 
Arlington  House.     396  pp.  $6. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  Is  "A  Political 
Novel  of  the  Near  Puture."  The  jast  sen- 
tence In  the  blurb  on  the  dust  Jacket  sug- 
gests: "When  you  put  aaide  the  bodk.  you'll 
agree  that  Holmes  Alexander  has  fkshloned 
perhaps  the  meet  Inventive  i>olltlcal  novel  of 
our  time."  i 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the' premise. 
It  certainly  Is  Inventive :  It  certalnlyl  is  polit- 
ical. ' 

Pot  Alexander,  a  syndicated  columnist  with 
unabashed  conservative  views,  has  poured  his 
Ideological  heart  out  In  story  formj 

He  Imagines  that  In  late  1975.  t>e  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  Republican 
liberal.  Is  killed  In  a  plane  crash,  and  the 
Vice  President,  a  Republican  ooruiervatlve, 
takes  over  for  a  year  of  conservaUval  policies. 

The  presidential  replacement  puts  into  ef- 
fect all  the  policies  dear  to  the  con*ervatlve 
movement.  The  administration  aidopts  a 
most  hawk-Uke  attitude  against  tbe  Com- 


munlsts,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  does 
this  while  spurning  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  more  military  spending.  It  re- 
trenches all  over  the  place  on  domestic  spend- 
ing. 

Alexander's  strongly  held  beliefs  that  such 
policies  are  the  best  for  the  nation  and  will 
work  are  thrown  Into  the  plot.  True,  there 
are  Impeachment  proceedings  against  the 
President  (they  fail)  and  the  liberals  gang  up 
m  the  1976  election  seeking  to  put  their  kind 
In  ofQce  again. 

But  as  the  title  Implies,  the  spirit  of  both 
1776  and  1976  Is  of  such  Indomitable  stuff 
that  the  good  guys,  the  conservatives,  emerge 
triumphant  over  the  bad  ones,  the  knee-jerk 
liberals,  and  the  world  appears  to  be  once 
again  made  safe  for  democracy. 

This  reviewer  Is  of  two  minds  about  the 
book. 

As  art.  It  falls.  Just  as  William  S.  White's 
political  biography  of  Lydon  Johnson  failed 
a  while  back  because  he  didn't  paint  the 
blemishes  in.  Alexander's  hero-pwrtrait  of  the 
conservative  President  misses  for  the  same 
reason. 

Regardless  of  political  viewpoint,  no  man 
with  such  wings  as  Alexander  has  painted  on 
his  central  character  can  be  for  real.  Pur- 
thermore,  some  of  the  incidents  are  overly 
melodramatic  with  little  relations  to  real  life. 

As  a  stimulating  political  treatise,  how- 
ever, it  succeeds.  It  should  enrage  the 
liberals.  If  they  ever  read  it,  and  doubtless 
will  even  offend  many  mlddle-of-the-roaders 
while,  of  course,  delighting  the  conservatives. 

But  a  one-sided  book  can  be  provocative 
and  this  one  definitely  Is.  Add  to  its 
thought-provoking  qualities  a  swiftly  paced 
and  often  entertaining  narrative  and  you 
have  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Jan.  22,  1967] 

Alexander  Spins  Pine  Yarn  of  Politicai. 

Maneuvering 

(By  William  H.  Stauffer) 

"The  Spirit  of  '76."  By  Holmes  Alexander. 
Arlington  House.    396  pp  $6. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1975,  the  plane 
carrying  Republican  President  Samuel  Tllden 
Lepol  back  to  Washington  from  a  Boston 
speaking  engagement  exploded  In  mld-alr. 
presumably  having  collided  with  a  suicidal 
Communist-manned  plane. 

Successor  to  the  ultra-liberal  Lepol  was 
conservatlve-mlnded  Jerry  Chase.  As  Chase 
seeks  to  curb  the  welfare-staters  and  Inter- 
national do-gooders  In  their  wanton  expend- 
iture of  public  funds,  his  political  stock 
drops  at  an  alarmlr"  rate.  As  the  1976  pres- 
idential campaign  gets  under  way  Chase  re- 
fuses to  enter  the  contest. 

The  Flnnlgan  family  empire,  chief  expo- 
nent of  the  left  wing  Democrats,  controls 
the  national  convention  from  which  emerges 
its  candidate — a  Plnnlgan.  Promising  al- 
most everything  to  all  pressure  groups,  Pln- 
nlgan foresees  a  landslide  that  will  put  him 
in  the  White  House.  The  pollsters  have 
made  their  predictions  which  confirm  the 
Flnnlgan  aspirations. 

On  the  night  of  the  election.  President 
Chase,  who  has  not  campaigned  for  his 
party's  candidate  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  are  all  neatly  developed  in  the  plot  of 
columnist  Alexander's  exciting  story,  sits  In 
his  study  with  press  secretary  Jim  Flyrm,  ob- 
serving the  television  score-keeping.  Out- 
come of  the  election  contains  a  moral  as  well 
as  political  truth  which  the  discerning  reader 
will  not  fall  to  detect. 

A  part  of  this  novel  Is  fact.  Outstanding 
political  and  social  figures  of  the  present  and 
past  are  readily  recognized,  as  will  be  note- 
worthy Incidents,  whether  called  by  their 
real  names  or  not. 

Holmes  Alexander's  art  In  the  use  of  clever 
innuendo,  subtle  Invective,  and  sometimes 
hilarious  good  humor  and  sparkling  wit  Is  as 
fully  displayed  In  this  novel  of  Imaginative 


writing  on  the  near  future  as  it  is  in  the 
syndicated  news  columns  he  writes. 

In  only  one  statement  of  historic  fact  do  we 
part  company  with  Alexander.  While  appar- 
ently nodding,  he  puts  Into  the  mouta  of 
one  of  his  characters  a  reference  to  a  mes- 
sage purportedly  sent  to  General  Lee  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  "after  the  battle  of  New 
Market."  Jackson  had  been  dead  exactly 
one  year  and  six  days  when  the  battle  of 
New  Market  was  fought. 

(From  the  Sunday  World-Herald  magazine, 

Jan.  8,  1967) 

Music  for  Some  Ears 

The  Spirit  of  '76  by  Holmes  Alexander. 
(Arlington  House,  $6.) 

(Reviewed  by  John  Jarrell) 

President  Lepol  was  dead  In  a  mid-air 
plane  collision — was  It  assassination  or  acci- 
dent?— and  Vice-President  Jerry  Chase,  a  Re- 
publican conservative  from  Virginia  had 
taken  over  the  Presidency. 

That  Is  the  setting  of  Holmes  Alexander's 
latest  book  as  he  portrays  how,  in  his  view, 
a  conservative  could  reverse  the  liberal 
policies  that  he  feels  are  leading  the  country 
down  the  garden  path  toward  a  cozy  accom- 
modation with  the  Communists  that  would 
put  the  quietus  on  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

President  Lepol — "Lepol  for  the  People" 
was  his  slogan — had  been  one  of  the  most 
accommodating.  His  Secretary  of  State  was 
a  Communist,  though  not  unmasked  until 
his  wife  blew  the  whistle  on  him.  late  In  the 
book.  Lepol  had  only  chosen  Chase  as  his 
running  mate  because  polls  showed  that  he 
needed  a  conservative  on  the  ticket. 

Alexander,  a  Washington  columnist  with  a 
prodigious  output  of  books,  plays  and  articles 
over  and  above  his  dally  column,  thinks  that 
a  forthright  man  not  afraid  to  call  the  bluff 
of  the  Communists — did  he  have  Goldwater 
in  mind? — not  only  could  get  away  with  it 
but  win  the  country  around. 

He  strains  one's  credulity  a  bit  in  his 
story. 

He  has  an  impeachment  episode,  a  good- 
guy  conservative  columnist  and  a  bad-guy 
liberal  one,  a  pair  of  king-making  widows, 
a  Russian  dictator  who  wilts  under  pressure 
and  a  spaceship  over  Red  China  that  keeps  it 
under  control. 

Out  of  this  comes  Jerry  Chase  as  a  brinks- 
man  who  reduces  the  vast  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency, who  decentralizes  government  and 
fires  bureaucrats,  lessens  the  public's  de- 
pendency on  Washington,  and  tells  Russia 
and  China  to  go  to  the  devil.  Unbelievable, 
maybe,  but  music  to  the  ears  of  Alexander's 
conservative  audience,  which  Includes  some 
morning  World-Herald  readers. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Jan.  15, 

19671 

Looking  Into  the  Future  in  Washington 

Novel 

(By  Carter  Brooke  Jones) 

"The  Spirit  of  '76."  By  Holmes  Alexander. 
Arlington  House.    396  pages.    $6. 

The  year  described  In  his  novel  Is  two 
centuries  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  a  strong  aura  of  the  nascent  re- 
public seems  to  return  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment In  1976. 

The  new  book  by  the  Alexandria  author 
and  Journalist,  described  as  "a  political  nov- 
el of  the  near  future,"  seems  more  a  satire 
than  a  credible  account  of  how  things  could 
be  done  years  hence.  As  such.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  often  amusing,  if,  perhaps  pur- 
posely, melodramatic.  Its  characters  are 
larger  or  smaller  than  life,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  present  political  'abels  of  conserv- 
ative and  liberal  have  become  more  indel- 
ibly plastered  on  officeholders  and  candi- 
dates. The  delicate  balance  between  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  free  world  is  much  the 
same. 
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As  the  story  opens  a  "liberal"  Republican 
President,  Samuel  Tllden  Lepwl,  has  Just 
been  killed  when  a  small  plane  crashed  Into 
the  presidential  Jet  over  Massachusetts. 
Some  one  was  seen  to  parachute  from  the 
small  plane.  Later  he  Is  found  unhurt.  He 
says  he  wanted  to  kill  the  president.  But 
did  he,  or  was  It  an  accident?  Lepol's  suc- 
cessor, the  vice  president.  Is  a  conservative, 
who,  in  compliance  with  a  constitutional 
provision  then  In  effect,  nominates  as  the 
new  vice  president,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  Is  duly  confirmed 
by  Congress.  The  new  president,  Jerry 
Chase,  confronts  the  new  Russian  strong 
man  in  a  fishing  boat  off  Cuba  after  he,  the 
president,  as  a  naval  reserve  pilot,  has  led  a 
bombing  mission  over  the  Communist  is- 
land. The  Russian  backs  down.  Chase  Is  a 
hero,  but  later,  because  of  his  domestic  econ- 
omies, there  Is  an  effort  to  impeach  him. 

There  are  many  characters,  chief  among 
them  two  columnists,  one  a  fanatical  liberal, 
the  other  a  reasonable  conservative.  The 
book  Is  quite  readable,  but  perhaps  because 
It  Ls  too  implausible.  Its  characters  too  much 
caricatures.  It  falls  somewhere  between  satire 
and  serious  fiction. 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Dec.  22. 

19661 

Political  Novel  of  the  Near  FVtubb 

"Holmes  Alexander,  a  component  historian 
and  widely  read  newspaper  coltimnlst,  is  so 
obviously  having  a  good  time  with  his  fic- 
tional concept  of  restored  greatness  to  the 
seat  of  government  that  many  readers  will 
share  his  enjoyment."  So  writes  WUlard  Ed- 
wards, Tribune  Washington  correspondent, 
about  "The  Spirit  of  '76  by  Holmes  Alexander 
{Arlington  House,  396  pages,  $6.00).  "There 
are  skillful  Jabs,  evocative  of  chuckles,  at 
the  Washington  Press,  the  war  between  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  at  news  management 
in  the  White  House,  at  'royal  families  on  the 
make'." 

Edwards  concludes:  "...  the  indignation 
bubbling  within  (Alexander)  is  never  allowed 
to  slow  the  pace  of  this  entertaining  exercise 
in  wishful  thinking." 


[From  Editor  &  Publisher,  Dec.  31, 1966] 
In  a  lively  and  readable  novel.  "The  Spirit 
of  76,"  (Arlington  House,  81  Centre  Avenue, 
New  RocheUe,  N.  Y.  10801 )  Holmes  Alexander, 
Washington  columnist,  projects  politics  and 
Journalism  Into  the  next  decade.  A  liberal 
President  Is  assassinated,  a  moderate  Vice 
President  who  succeeds  Is  Impeached  but 
acquitted;  a  liberal  columnist  is  sued  for  libel 
by  the  head  of  ultra  right-wing  Nathan  Hale 
Society,  and  a  conservative  columnist  sued  by 
a  multi-millionaire  Communist  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  State;  a  resourceful,  vindictive  and 
determined  mother  of  the  Plnnlgan  family 
fights  a  losing  battle  to  put  her  son  in  the 
White  House;  romance  is  provided  by  a  vir- 
ginal but  sexy  woman  reporter-photographer 
and  the  aforementioned  conservative  colimi- 
nlst;  and  a  Republican  President  who  had 
the  election  in  the  bag  but  declined  to  run, 
sees  his  party  triumphant  with  a  less  color- 
ful but  courageous  candidate.  If  political 
philosophies  and  "the  way  I  would  Uke  to  see 
it  happen"  are  woven  in  they  are  the  work  of 
a  good  story-teller. 

[From  the  Natchez  (Miss.)   Democrat,  Dec. 

28,  1966] 

Holmes   Alexander    Political    Novel    Now 

Off  Press 

Chicago,  III.,  December  27. — The  leading 
characters  in  The  Spirit  of  '76:  A  Political 
Novel  of  the  Near  Puture  (Arlington  House, 
(6.00;  published  December  12,  1966),  al- 
though not  modelled  after  Romney  and 
Reagan,  do  reflect  a  possible  liberal-conserv- 
ative GOP  ticket. 

Relying  on  his  many  years  of  exp)erlence 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Alexander  has  projected 


how  the  Republicans  might  win  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  near  future.  And  carrying  it 
one  step  further,  how  a  conservative  Chief 
of  State  would  handle  our  national  and 
international  problems — a  question  raised  In 
many  American  minds  during  the  1964 
elections. 

Following  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  newly  sworn-ln  conservative,  orig- 
inally placed  on  the  ticket  merely  as  a  soph 
to  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party,  is 
immediately  faced  with  challenges  ranging 
from  Red  China  and  Russia  to  the  Ironic 
dilemma  of  how  to  use  the  prodigious  power 
of  the  Presidency  to  reduce  that  very  power. 

Holmes  Alexander  Is  a  columnist  for  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  which  distributes  his 
column  to  some  150  newspapers.  He  is  the 
author  of  14  books  and  his  articles  have  been 
published  In  such  magazines  as  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Harper's,  Scribner's,  Esquire 
and  Saturday  Review. 

(Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Dec.  29,  1966] 

Conservative  in  Power 

(By  Irving  Baker) 

The  other  book  is  "The  Spirit  of  '76,"  a 
political  novel  by  Holmes  Alexander. 

He  weaves  today's  column  on  New  Year's 
predictions  around  excerpts  from  his  book. 
And  his  defense  against  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  him  or  criticize  the  passages  Is 
this:  "Maybe  no  such  events  will  ever  hap- 
pen, but  it  will  take  10  years  to  prove  that 
they  won't." 

Afr.  Alexaruier's  novel  is  sprightly,  full  of 
satire  on  all  facets  of  political  life  in  Wash- 
ington that  may  be  appreciated  by  conserva- 
tive or  liberal. 

What  would  happen  if  we  had  a  conserva. 
tlve  In  the  White  House?  This  happens  in 
"The  Spirit  of  '76,"  when  a  plane  carrying 
the  liberal  President  is  rammed  in  the  sky, 
bringing  death  to  the  President  and  others 
aboard. 

The  Vice-President,  put  on  the  ticket  as 
a  sop  to  the  conservatives,  finds  himself  In 
a  pKwltlon  of  power  as  the  new  Chief.  How 
he  fights  Jealoiis  bureaucrats,  special-inter- 
est groups,  and  faces  the  specter  of  Impeach- 
ment makes  the  book  excellent  literary  fare. 

ex-legislator 

Mr.  Alexander  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  in  Washington.  In  addition  to  his 
column,  which  appears  in  some  150  newspa- 
pers, he  has  written  14  books  and  has  had 
40  articles  in  leading  periodicals. 

He  also  has  to  his  credit  two  produced 
plays,  four  anthology  inclusions  and  profiles 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Daniel  Webster  in 
the  current  Book  of  Knowledge. 

His  ability  to  do  a  masterful  Job  on  a 
political  novel  comes  from  a  broad  back- 
ground that  Includes  service  In  the  Maryland 
Legislature  (he  was  elected  when  he  was  24) . 
Probably  this  Is  what  gave  him  the  wisdom 
to  end  the  novel  on  a  note  of  continuing 
political  crises — even  in  1976. 


(From  the  Wanderer,  Dec.  19,  1966] 
The  Book  Shelf 

(Reviewed  by  Lee  J.  Adamson,  BeUingham, 
Wash.) 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  who  placed  bis 
Country's  welfare  first;  who  didn't  cower 
before  Communists  and  kowtow  to  "World 
Opinion"?  Who  made — and  kept — a  promise 
to  the  press  that  he  would  truthfully  answer 
any  factual  question,  placing  squarely  on  the 
reporters  the  responsibility  to  respect  nation- 
al  security?  Who  began  his  Administration 
with  drastic  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and  a 
rigorous  reduction  of  bureaucracy? 

Holmes  Alexander  has  created  such  a  para- 
gon in  his  latest  novel,  The  Spirit  Of  '76, 
published  by  Arlington  House,  the  current 
selection  of  the  Conserratlve  Book  Club.   For 


too  long  the  field  of  political  fiction  has  been 
dominated  by  the  do-gooders  and  one-world- 
ers,  who  see  an  anti-Communist  under  every 
bed.  The  tide,  thank  God,  is  turning,  thanks 
to  such  courageous  publishers  as  Cazton, 
Devin-Adalr  and  Regnery.  patriotic  authors 
like  Taylor  Caldwell,  Allen  Drury  and  David 
O.  Woodbury,  and  the  yeomen  services  of  the 
Conservative  Book  Club,  which  has  spon- 
sored several  best-sellers  during  its  brief  ex- 
istence and  promises  to  maintain  its  out- 
standing record  of  quality  offerings. 

Jerry  Chase,  the  central  character  of  Alex- 
ander's book,  subtitled  "A  Political  Novel 
Of  The  Near  Puture,"  Is  a  great  man  by 
any  standard.  Pitchforked  into  the  awe- 
some responslbUlty  of  the  Presidency  while 
representing  the  United  States  at  a  Pan- 
American  "Hemisphere  Conference  on  Aid 
and  Security,"  his  first  pronouncement  was 
that  "my  Coimtry  will  henceforth  consider 
this  to  be  a  conference  in  which  the  military 
security  of  the  Hemplshere  comes  ahead  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  Hemisphere." 

Chase,  a  Conservative  Republican  from 
Virginia,  had  been  selected  as  running  mate 
by  ultra-Liberal  President  Sam  Lepol  on  the 
strength  of  a  pre-conventlon  poU,  and  had 
dutifully  taken  his  place  In  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential chimney  corner.  An  aerial  assassi- 
nation catapulted  him  Into  control  of  an 
Administration  heavily  committed  to  the 
concept  of  the  Welfare  State,  co-existence 
with  Its  enemies  and  enthuslEistic  promotion 
of  world  government  under  the  doubtful 
aegis  of  a  Communist-dominated  United 
Nations. 

The  newly-elevated  President  Immediately 
finds  himself  embroiled  in  domestic  intrigue 
fomented  by  his  predecessor's  widow,  who 
plots  to  replace  him  with  her  son,  and  a 
Democrat  matriarch  who  dreams  of  maneu- 
vering her  three  sons  Into  the  Presidency,  one 
after  another.  As  If  this  were  not  enough 
trouble.  Chase  has  also  to  deal  vrtth  a  series 
of  crises,  predictably  created  by  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiratorial  appa- 
ratus. 

The  methods  used  by  Jerry  Chase  to 
checkmate  the  Chicoms  and  face  down  the 
Protector  General  of  the  Soviet  Union  make 
not  only  heart-warming  reading  but  also 
good  common  sense.  His  forthright  han- 
dUng  of  both  his  own  rebellious  diplomatic 
staff  and  the  scheming  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  leads  the  reader  to 
wonder  why  it  hasn't  been  done  before — 
and  Isn't  being  done  today! 

President  Chase  is  a  man  of  action.  As  a 
reserve  Lieutenant  Commander  he  pilots  the 
first  Jet  to  bomb  a  Cuban  SAM  site  In  a 
Joint  operation  with  San  Salvador  "to  pro- 
vide a  buffer  zone  and  a  warning  that  no 
more  Intrusions  of  free  territory  will  be 
tolerated"  tinder  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
he  has  reactivated.  He  Is  also  a  warm 
human  being,  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for 
the  welfare  of  his  handicapped  wife. 

Alexander  has  created  a  whole  galaxy  of 
characters  who  are  at  once  picturesque  and 
belleveable.  There's  Eula  Breck,  the  beauti- 
ful Journalist,  a  member  of  the  "Virgins' 
Club,"  known  as  the  "mechanical  maiden" 
because  of  her  extensive  vise  of  electronic 
gadgetry.  Thrown  into  the  sea  from  a  sink- 
ing landing  craft,  she  emerges  on  the  Cuban 
beach  minus  her  equipment  and  all  her 
clothing,  wrapped  In  an  American  fiag.  Chi 
Chi,  actress  daughter  of  the  President  and 
member  of  the  "Chastity  Club,"  gives  con- 
summate performances  as  stand-in  for  her 
mother  In  several  emergencies.  Attorney 
General  Erasmus  Hannibal,  a  Colored  gentle- 
man, capably  runs  the  Cotmty  for  several 
weeks  during  the  President's  absence,  engi- 
neers a  masterful  political  coup  at  the  crisis 
of  Chase's  Impeachment  proceedings  and 
eventually  turns  down  a  shot  at  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

The  Spirit  O/  *7tf  Is  a  veritable  feast  of 
suspense,  humor  and  solid  political  sense. 
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One  warning:  Once  started,  it's  almost  Im- 
possible to  lay  aside.  It  deserves  test-seller 
status,  and  should  achieve  that  cjistinctlon 
In  very  short  order. 


Wisimn.  Thini 
'  A  Novel  bt  Holi 


(JO :   "The 
(ES  Alex- 


hy  readers 
hly  fair  to 
thers,  who 
btngs,  will 


An  Exercise  in 
SPiarr  of  '76," 

ANDER 

(Reviewed  by  WlUard  Edwaids) 

(Note. — Willard  Edwards  is  the |  Tribune's 
correspondent  on  Capitol  Hill.) 

An  author's  happiness  with  hlJ  plot  can 
be  inlectious.  In  this  "political  n(jvel  of  the 
near  future."  Holmes  Alexander,  a  Competent 
historian  and  widely-read  newspa^^er  colum- 
nist, is  so  obviously  having  a  goodjtlme  with 
his  Actional  concept  of  restored  gijeatness  to 
the  seat  of  government  that  ma 
will  share  his  enjoyment.  It  is  oi 
acknowledge  that  the  reaction  of 
do  not  share  his  conservative  lei 
be  horror. 

One  envisions  Alexander,  broodlilg  over  the 
imcertain  foreign  policy  of  recent  Presidents 
and  the  collapse  of  the  checks  an^  balances 
system  in  domestic  affairs,  asking  himself, 
"wouldn't  it  be  great — If—?"  and  deciding  to 
project  his  dreams  In  an  Inventiji^e  splurge 
of  satiric  speculation.  The  result!  Is  fantasy 
comforting  to  those  who  share  tile  author's 
frustrations.  i 

By  the  grace  of  a  mid-air  assassination, 
a  tough-minded  Vice  President  ol!  conserva- 
tive hue  is  elevated  to  the  Wh^te  House. 
Jeremiah  Chase  emerges  as  a  rel^icarnation 
George  Washington  who  reinstate*  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  policy  In  the  wesiern  hemi- 
sphere. He  not  only  orders  an  invasion  of 
Cuba  to  install  a  free  government  but  per- 
sonally pilots  the  first  bombing  plane.  He 
puts  a  military  orbiting  satellite,  liaded  with 
nuclear  bombs,  over  Communist  Cpina,  smil- 
ing gently  as  the  Chinese  ambassador  shrieks, 
"sheer  Goldwaterlsm."  He  conftpnts  Field 
Marshal  Markov  of  Russia  and  coldly  talks 
him  down.  J 

At  home,  the  new  President  tll^s  with  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  Finnlgan  fainlly,  three 
brothers  and  a  militant  mother  [gUess  who?], 
flres  10  members  of  the  cabinet  h4  inherited, 
appoints  a  famovis  general  as  his  tVice  Presi- 
dent, vetoes  pork-barrel  bills,  reduces  the 
government  payroll,  and — inevitably — faces 
Impeachment  by  a  resentful  Congress.  Just 
to  keep  his  hand  In,  when  mobs  riot  in  Wash- 
ington, he  strafes  the  demonstmtors  with 
nerve  gas.  ' 

In  brief,  he  seems  bent  on  political  suicide 
but  the  people  defy  him.  Assureq  of  a  land- 
slide reelection,  he  refuses  to  runl  announc- 
ing that  it  is  not  good  for  the  bountry  to 
get  the  idea  that  it  depends  on|  one  man. 
There's  a  moment  of  suspense  wMen  it  looks 
like  a  Finnlgan  will  succeed  him  but  the 
curtain  falls  on  a  happy  climax.  |  The  next 
President  will  be  a  senator  who  ieems  to  be 
a  reincarnation  of  Sen.  Taft  of 

This  condensation  does  not 
to  the  light  touches  which  save  t 
moralistic  preachment.  There 
Jabs,  evocative  of  chuckles,  at  thi, 
ton  press,  the  war  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, at  news  management  la  the  White 
Hoxise,  at  "royal  families  on  the  mike."  Alex- 
ander has  been  covering  the  Washington 
scene  for  decades  and  uses  this  background 
to  puncture  the  pompous  preten^ons  of  the 
bureaucracy.  But  the  Indlgnatioii  bubbling 
within  him  is  never  allowed  to  sliw  the  pace 
of  his  entertaining  exercise  in  wishful  think- 
ing.    [Arlington  House,  396  page«.  $6] 

rProm  the  Manchester  (NJI.)  UElon  Leader, 

Jan.  4.  19671 
PoLxncAL    Novel    of    the    NeaJi    Future: 
"Snarr  of  '76"  RBViEWto 
(By  Lee  J.  Adamson) 
(Note. — Lee  J.  Adamson.  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Union  Leader,  to  lay  reviews 


tilo. 
jive  Justice 

!  tale  from 
ire    skillful 

Washlng- 


a  book  by  Holmes  Alexander,  nationally- 
known  columnist  whose  articles  also  ap- 
pear in  this  newspaper.  The  review  ap- 
peared originally  in  Mr.  Adamson's  news 
letter.  "Liberty  Line.") 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  who  placed  his 
country's  welfare  first;  who  didn't  cower 
before  Communists  and  kowtow  to  "World 
Opinion"?  Who  made — and  kept —  a  prom- 
ise to  the  press  that  he  would  truthfully 
answer  any  factual  question,  placing 
squarely  on  the  reporters  the  responsibility 
to  respect  national  security?  Who  began 
his  administration  with  drastic  cuts  in 
Federal  spending  and  a  rigorous  reduction 
of  bureaucracy? 

Holmes  Alexander  has  created  such  a  para- 
gon in  his  latest  novel  "The  Spirit  of  '76," 
published  by  Arlington  House,  the  current 
selection  of  the  Conservative  Book  Club. 
For  too  long  the  field  of  political  fiction 
has  been  dominated  by  the  do-gooders  and 
one  worlders.  who  see  an  anti-Communist 
under  every  bed.  The  tide,  thank  God,  Is 
turning,  thanks  to  such  courageous  pub- 
lishers as  Caxton,  Devin-Adair  and  Regnery, 
patriotic  authors  Uke  Taylor  Caldwell,  Allen 
Drury  and  David  O.  Woodbury,  and  the 
yeoman  services  of  the  Conservative  Book 
Club,  which  has  sponsored  several  best 
sellers  during  its  brief  existence  and  prom- 
ises to  maintain  its  outstanding  record  of 
quality  offerings. 

Jerry  Chase,  the  central  character  of 
Alexander's  book,  sub-titled  "A  Political 
Novel  of  the  Near  Future,"  is  a  great  man 
by  any  standard.  Pitchforked  Into  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  the  presidency  while 
representing  the  United  States  at  a  Pan- 
American  "Hemisphere  Conference  on  Aid 
and  Seciu^ty,"  his  first  pronouncement  was 
that  "my  country  will  henceforth  consider 
this  to  be  a  conference  in  which  military 
security  of  the  hemisphere  comes  ahead  of 
economic   assistance  to  the  hemisphere." 

Chase,  a  conservative  Republican  from 
Virginia,  has  been  selected  as  running  mate 
by  ultra-liberal  President  Sam  Lepol  on  the 
strength  of  a  preconvention  poll,  and  had 
dutifully  taken  his  place  in  the  vice-presi- 
dential chimney  corner.  An  aerial  assassina- 
tion catapulted  him  into  control  of  an  ad- 
ministration heavily  conunitted  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  welfare  state,  coexistence  with 
its  enemies  and  enthusiastic  promotion  of 
world  government  under  the  doubtful  aegis 
of  a  Communist-dominated  United  Nation*. 

The  newly-elevated  President  immediate- 
ly finds  himself  embroiled  in  domestic  In- 
trigue fomented  by  his  predecessor's  widow, 
who  plots  to  replace  him  with  her  son, 
and  a  Democrat  matriarch  who  dreams  of 
maneuvering  her  three  sons  into  the  presi- 
dency, one  after  another.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough  trouble.  Chase  has  also  to  deal 
with  a  series  of  crises,  predictably  created 
by  the  international  Communist  conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The  methods  used  by  Jerry  Chase  to  check- 
mate the  Chicoms  and  face  down  the  pro- 
tector-general of  the  Soviet  Union  make  not 
only  heart  warming  reading  but  also  good 
common  sense.  His  forthright  handling  of 
both  his  own  rebellious  diplomatic  staff  and 
the  scheming  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments leads  the  reader  to  wonder  why  It 
hasn't  been  done  before — and  Isn't  being 
done  today! 

MAN    OF    ACTION 

President  Chase  is  a  man  of  action.  As  a 
reserve  lieutenant  commander  he  pilots  the 
first  Jet  to  bomb  a  Cuban  SAM  site  in  a 
Joint  operation  with  San  Salvador  "to  pro- 
vide a  buffer  zone  and  a  warning  that  no 
more  intrusions  of  free  territory  will  be 
tolerated '  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
he  reactivated.  He  is  also  a  warm  human 
being,  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  handicapped  wife. 


Alexander  has  created  a  whole  galaxy  of 
characters  who  are  at  once  picturesque  and 
believable.  There's  Eula  Breck,  the  beauti- 
ful Journalist,  a  member  of  the  "Virgins' 
Club,"  known  as  the  "mechanical  maiden" 
because  of  her  extensive  use  of  electronic 
gadgetry.  Thrown  into  the  sea  from  a  sink- 
ing landing  craft,  she  emerges  on  the  Cuban 
beach  minus  her  equipment  and  all  her 
clothing,  wrapped  In  an  American  flag.  Chi 
Chi.  actress  daughter  of  the  President  and 
member  of  the  "Chastity  Club,"  gives  con- 
summate performances  as  stand-in  for  her 
mother  in  several  emergencies.  Atty.  Gen. 
Erasmus  Hanibal,  a  colored  gentleman,  ca- 
pably runs  the  country  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  President's  absence,  engineers  a 
masterful  political  coup  at  the  crisis  of 
Chase's  impeachment  proceedings  and  even- 
tually turns  down  a  shot  at  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

"The  Spirit  of  '76"  is  a  veritable  feast  of 
suspense,  humor  and  solid  political  sense. 
One  warning:  Once  started,  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  aside.  It  deserves  best  seller 
status,  and  should  achieve  that  distinction 
In  very  short  order. 

[Prom    an   uncorrected    proof   of   a    review 
scheduled  for  Library  Journal,  Jan.  15,  19671 

(By  Muriel  Welns,  formerly  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Washington,  DC.) 

Alexander  Holmes.  The  Spirit  of  '76:  a 
Political  Novel  of  the  Near  Future,  396p. 
Arlington  Hotise,  1966,  $6,  66-25069. 

In  1975,  a  liberal  Republican  President  is 
accidentally  killed.  His  conservative  succes- 
sor, the  reincarnation  of  George  Washing- 
ton, quickly  masters  foreign  affairs  by  In- 
timidating China  and  Russia  and  by  per- 
sonally leading  the  first  strike  against  Cuba. 
He  then  returns  the  United  States  to  right- 
eous ways,  partly  by  bombing  demonstrators 
at  the  White  House  with  sub-lethal  gas. 
Alexander  Holmes,  the  well-known  colum- 
nist, uses  the  novel  form  to  express  his  dis- 
content with  modern  life,  especially  with  the 
welfare  state  and  family  groups  and  women 
In  politics.  He  supports  religion,  patriot- 
ism, and  George  Washington.  The  plot  is 
Intricate,  but  it  moves  well.  The  charac- 
ters are  simply  Ideological  symbols.  The 
reader  will  be  fascinated  or  repelled  accord- 
ing to  his  political  position. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
has  an  amendment  to  the  reorganization 
biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  88. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
234,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  235.    Rollcall  vote  required  on  meas- 
\ires  changing  compensation  of 
Members  of  Congress." 

On  page  52,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"ROLLCALL  vote  REQUESTED  ON  MEAStmES 
CHANGING  COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
containing  a  provision  increasing  or  decreas- 
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mg  the  rate  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  unless  (1)  such 
Increase  or  decrease  In  compensation  Is  set 
forth  as  a  separate  proposition  from  any 
other  provision  in  the  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  (2)  such  proposition  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  'Member  of 
Congress'  means  a  Senator,  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico." 

On  page  125,  line  6,  after  the  comma  Insert 
"section  235,". 

On  page  125,  line  8,  after  "title  II"  Insert 
"( except  section  235)  ". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  consideration  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  S.  355.  I 
am  aware  of  the  trying  and  perhaps  dif- 
ficult time  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  experienced  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  and  I  assure  him  that 
this  is  the  only  (amendment  I  intend  to 
present  to  this  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Amendment  No.  88  was  introduced  by 
myself  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  I  feel  honored  to 
be  associated  in  this  endeavor  with  Sen- 
ator Lausche. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  a  simple 
one.  It  would  require  a  roll  call  vote  on 
any  measure  changing  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  should  like  to  give 
a  little  background  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  Mr.  President. 

The  last  two  changes  in  compensation 
for  the  Members  of  Congress — one  in 
1955  and  the  second,  the  more  recent 
one,  in  1964 — were  acted  upon  as  part  of 
a  larger  piece  of  legislation,  and  were 
not  voted  on  separately. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  amendment 
any  change  in  compensation  for  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives  would  have  to  be 
handled  by  a  separate  rollcall  vote.  At 
the  time  that  other  changes  in  salary 
were  made,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  private 
citizen,  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 
However,  I  remember  the  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  in  my  area, 
not  that  the  compensation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  changed  and  in- 
creased, because  I  think  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals with  whom  I  discussed  it  ap- 
proved of  that,  but  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling,  and  I  believe  there  is 
today,  that  when  Members  of  Congress 
change  their  own  salaries,  there  should 
be  a  recorded  yea-and-nay  vote  so  that 
the  public  may  know  how  each  Member 
of  Congress  voted. 

My  belief  is  that  the  American  people 
want  Members  of  Congress  to  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  the  work  they 
do.  I  think  that  the  American  people 
are  a  fairminded  people.  They  are  in- 
telligent people.  They  know  the  ardu- 
ous duties  undertaken  by  Members  of 
Congress.  They  know  the  expense  to 
which  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
placed  in  carrying  out  their  duties.  I 
think  that  the  American  people  want  to 
see  fair  and  adequate  compensation 
granted  to  those  who  represent  them  in 


the  legislative  halls.  But,  simultane- 
ously, I  believe  they  want  to  know  the 
recorded  vote  of  these  men  who,  all  of 
us,  have  the  right  to  make  their  own 
decision  and  set  our  own  salary  at  any 
figure  at  which  we  desire  to  set  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  in  justice  to  the 
American  people,  it  is  appropriate  that 
when  our  salaries  are  changed,  that  it 
be  done  by  a  recorded  vote.  I  believe 
that  covers  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  detail  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  on  the  amendment  which 
he  has  offered. 

I  have  alv/ays  felt  that  in  making  any 
increase  in  our  salaries  we  should  set 
forth  the  matter  so  that  the  individual 
voters  throughout  the  States  would  be 
able  to  find  us  recorded  for  or  against 
whatever  pay  increase  or  decrease  was 
being  made. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
sometimes  has  been  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  language  might  have  been  so  vague 
that  an  increase  in  pay  might  be  the  part 
of  a  general  pay  bill  and,  therefore,  would 
not  be  clearly  identifiable  as  to  the 
increase. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  not 
require  that  this  pay  increase  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  bill,  but  it  would 
require  that  any  pay  increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  a  separate  section 
or  title  in  the  bill  so  that  this  item  could 
be  separately  voted  upon,  and  it  would 
require  a  specific  yea-and-nay  vote.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  As  tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  stated,  it  would  not  require 
special  legislation,  but  it  would  require 
an  item  within  a  particular  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  contained  a  provision 
for  a  pay  increase.  It  was  clearly  set  out 
for  years  before  the  reorganization  bill 
was  brought  forward,  so  that  the  public 
was  fully  aware  of  the  intent  to  increase 
congressional  salaries,  and  if  at  that  time 
any  request  had  been  made  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  it  would  have  occurred. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator,  I  be- 
lieve, regardless  of  any  request  toeing 
made  from  the  floor,  would  require  as  a 
part  of  our  rules  that  there  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  action  that  would  raise 
or  lower  the  salaries  of  Senators  or 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  bill  is  passed,  it  would  be  a  man- 
datory provision. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  not  only  for  his 
amendment,  but  also  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  it  would  have  to 


do  only  with  an  increase  of  the  actual 
salaries  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  wonder  if  it  has  also  been 
the  experience  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  American  people  are  ex- 
tremely broadminded  and  reasonable, 
and  that  they  desire  to  be  generous  In 
the  actual  compensation  of  those  who 
serve  them  here. 

I  find,  however,  that  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  people  that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  certain 
other  allowances  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  allowances  which  we  receive. 

I  find  that  people  sometimes  believe 
that  all  of  our  expenses  for  traveling  be- 
tween our  homes  and  Washington  are 
covered  by  Government  expense.  I  find 
that  many  people  believe  that  we  have 
imlimlted  telephone  allowances.  I  find 
that  many  people  believe  that  we  have 
other  allowances. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  criticize  when 
the  press  indicates  or  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  some  bill  we  increased  an  allow- 
ance, or  increased  the  number  of  trips 
to  and  from  home,  or  that  we  increased 
our  stationery  allowances. 

I  recall  years  ago,  when  I  was  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
was  a  practice  there — I  do  not  think  that 
it  was  done  in  the  Senate — which  they 
rather  regretted  and  later  repealed. 
They  designated  a  portion  of  their  sala- 
ries as  being  tax  exempt  as  far  as  the 
Federal  income  tax  was  concerned. 
There  was  a  great  outcry,  and  I  believe 
justifiably  so. 

I  find  that  some  people  today  thiiik 
that  all  of  our  salary  is  tax  exempt.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  feel  that  it 
would  be  practicable  if  his  amendment 
writh  respect  to  a  record  vote  should  ex- 
tend to  those  portions  of  legislative  ap- 
propriation bills  and  other  bills  that  in 
any  way  affect  the  expenses  and  allow- 
ances that  we  receive,  or  does  the  Sena- 
tor feel,  which  may  very  well  be  true, 
that  we  would  run  into  a  complicated 
situation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  personally 
would  be  very  much  inclined  to  a  record 
vote  on  every  measure  regarding  com- 
pensation for  Members  of  Congress, 
whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  salaries  or 
allowances. 

This  proposal,  as  initiated,  does  not 
provide  for  anything  except  the  actual 
salary  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  would  think— and  in  this  matter  I 
would  defer  to  the  judgment,  particu- 
larly of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa— it  might  present  many  complica- 
tions which  I  do  not  at  this  moment  fore- 
see, were  we  to  include  a  provision  in 
connection  with  stenographic  help,  or 
mail,  or  if  anything  of  that  type  were 
to  be  included  in  the  proposal.  I  per- 
sonally would  have  no  objection  to  broad- 
ening the  amendment,  but  I  think  that 
it  probably  should  be  well  thought 
through  before  we  Include  those  partic- 
ular matters.  If,  at  a  later  date  it  oc- 
curs that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  ex- 
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pand  the  provision,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  be  happy  to  join  ithe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Habipshire 
In  that  regard.  I 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his 
conclusions. 

I  rather  suspect  from  the  state^nents  of 
the  Senator  with  regard  to  his; amend- 
ment, that  he  might  agree  with  me  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  Sfnate,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  provide  adequate 
salaries,  openly  and  aboveboard,  with  no 
question  about  it,  than  to  try  to  com- 
pensate by  increasing  allowancesif  or  pro- 
viding various  other  benefits  In  (order  to 
help  Senators  discharge  theii  duties 
which,  although  in  most  cases  ere  well 
justified,  do  not  regularly  lend  them- 
selves to  being  computed  by  the  public. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ag^ee  1,000 
percent  with  the  Senator  frcim  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  it  would  belfar  bet- 
ter to  do  it  that  way  because  It  would 
give  the  people  of  this  country^  greater 
confidence  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  were  that  to  be  the 
situation.  [ 

Let  me  say  that  in  private  life  I  am  a 
newspaper  editor.  Newspaper  e<Jitors  are 
always  critical  of  public  offltials,  of 
course.  As  a  newspaper  editorial  writer, 
I  have  condemned  for  many  yfears  the 
practices  which  have  existed  in  t|ie  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate^,  in  my 
own  State  legislature,  in  the  citj  council 
of  my  own  home  town,  because  t^  a  vary- 
ing degree  all  of  these  legislatl^ie  bodies 
have  somewhat  similar  situatlofis. 

I  have  been  critical  myself.  Bo  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  average  citizeii  who,  in 
turn,  is  critical  of  Congress  because  of  the 
different  ways  it  has  of  obtaining  com- 
pensation for  its  Members. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  f  J-om  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  hasi  so  well 
pointed  out,  I  feel  that  the  American 
people  are  reasonable,  most  tn^lligent, 
and  want  their  representatives  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  be  adequately  com- 
pensated, but  they  want  it  toibe  done 
aboveboard.  They  want  to  ki^ow  pre- 
cisely what  the  compensation  is  and  what 
the  prerequisites  are.  The  plainer  this 
can  be  made,  the  less  complicated  it  can 
be  made,  the  better  off  our  peopljB  will  be, 
and  so  will  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  jSenator. 
I  commend  him  again  for  his  position  on 
this  matter.  i 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  at>preciate 
what  the  Senator  says.  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presidfent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yieldfr 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  a  cosijonsor  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  Thg  original 
thought  behind  it,  when  it  waa  drafted, 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
He  told  me  what  he  proposed  to  present. 
I  expressed  my  concurrence  at  once  with 
it.  I  did  so  because  I  believed  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  everi  Senator 
to  speak  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
say,  "I  subscribe  and  believe  ithat  the 
salary  now  being  paid  me  is  hot  ade- 
quate, and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  either 
yea  or  nay  so  that  the  people  of  my  State 
will  understand  exactly  what  I  tiiink." 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  last 
two  salary  increases  for  Senaljors  were 


approved  on  a  voice  vote?  At  least  the 
last  one? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  am  not 
positive  about  a  voice  vote,  but  they  were 
incorporated  in  a  broader  proposal  and 
were  not  voted  on  separately  in  a  re- 
corded vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  They  were  not 
voted  on  separately  in  a  recorded  vote. 
That  would  cause  many  citizens  to  say, 
"I  wonder  exactly  what  my  Senator 
thought  about  that?" 

If  Senators  will  speak  up,  especially  on 
a  proposal  signified  by  a  recorded  vote 
on  how  they  stand,  in  my  judgment,  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  will  be  elevated, 
the  position  of  Senators  will  be  strength- 
ened, and  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic as  being  worthy  of  adoption. 

I  £un  tremendously  pleased  with  the 
reaction  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  representing  the  minority  as 
he  does  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
and  also  that  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY] ,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
on  this  measure  will  give  their  approval 
to  it  so  that  It  will  become  a  part  of  the 
reorganization  bill,  to  go  through  the 
normal  processes  before  the  bill  is  finally 
enacted  into  law. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia that  every  day  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  depth  of  the  Sena- 
tor's knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  superlative  qualities  he 
possesses  in  fQling  the  distinguished  po- 
sition he  now  occupies  in  representing, 
in  part,  the  people  of  his  State  in  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
comments  and  for  the  strong  support 
which  he  has  given,  not  only  on  this 
amendment  but  also  on  many  other  mat- 
ters which  have  come  before  the  Senate 
in  which  I  have  sought  his  advice  and 
help. 

Let  me  say  one  additional  word.  I 
have  a  deep  feeling  about  Congress — the 
Senate  in  particular — because  although 
I  have  not  been  here  very  long,  in  an 
indirect  way  I  have  had  a  rather  long 
association  with  the  Senate.  I  have  a 
deep  affection  for  it.  I  am  aware  of  the 
very  high  caliber  of  the  individuals  who 
occupy  seats  in  the  Senate.  That  is  why 
I  feel  that  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  to  individual  Members, 
because  I  think  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  would  feel  a  little  bit  better  about 
their  public  officials  if  everything  re- 
garding their  compensation  is  spread  on 
the  record  and  they  know  exactly  what 
each  Senator  feels  about  these  vital 
measures. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Again  I  say,  I 
think  the  pending  Eimendment  is  a  val- 
uable piece  of  legislation  and  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  reorganization  bill. 

As  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  I 
have  polled  its  members,  after  a  study 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  we  feel 
that  the  amendment  should  be  accepted 
and  added  to  the  bill. 

However,  we  are  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that,  constitutionally,  each 


House  is  in  charge  of  its  own  proce- 
dures. I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  as  to 
how  we  could  bind  the  House  to  a  rollcall 
vote  on  a  measure  which  they  would  be 
passing. 

Their  procedures  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  ours,  the  measure  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  where 
there  are  no  recorded  votes  until  the  bill 
has  been  completed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House  and  reported  back  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  which 
time  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  can  then  be  voted  on  by  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

The  House  does  not  have  a  yea -and 
nay-vote  on  each  item.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  some  reservations  as  to  how  the 
House  would  accept  our  ordering  them 
to  have  a  rollcall  vote  vmder  their  pro- 
cedures, whether  or  not  we  should  send 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
them  included,  or  do  it  for  ourselves, 
and  expect  the  House  voluntarily  to  do 
likewise,  because  we  have  found  it  to  be 
good  legislation,  and  thus  stay  within  the 
pariiamentary  perimeter  of  courtesy  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  is,  which  includes  the  House, 
then  when  it  passes  the  Senate  and  is 
sent  over  to  the  House,  if  Representa- 
tives desire  to  amend  the  proposal  they, 
of  course,  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  by 
taking  out  the  reference  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  House  only. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  House 
only. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  passing 
specifically  here  on  what  the  Senate  does, 
and  we  would  have  some  parliamentary 
concern  over  the  ability  of  the  House, 
under  its  procedures,  to  secure  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  a  separate  section  of  a  bill, 
imless  that  is  changed  by  amendment  in 
the  processes  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  far  more  familiar  with 
the  House  procedures  than  I  am  and  I 
am  willing  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 

I  am  wondering,  if  the  Senate  adopted 
this  amendment  as  it  is,  which  includes 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  then  the 
House  refused  to  have  the  House  in- 
cluded in  it,  whether  it  would  still  apply 
to  the  Senate  if  the  House  desired  that 
reference  to  it  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  These  provisions 
are  being  adopted  as  rulemaking  func- 
tions of  the  two  Houses,  and  these  pro- 
cedures must  be  passed  on  by  the  House 
and  go  to  conference,  £ilthough  the 
House  will  be  the  judge  of  its  own  rule- 
making. For  that  reason,  because  I 
think  it  is  good  legislation,  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  amendment,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  it  is  not  passed  by 
the  House,  the  provision  will  apply  to 
the  Senate.  I  think  we  would  be  set- 
ting a  good  precedent.  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  same  rule  in 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  rule. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  this  provision 
went  to  the  House  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted it,  that  would  be  a  compliance 
with  the  requirement  that  each  House 
shall  have  the  right  to  adopt  its  own 
rules.  If  the  Senate  adopted  it,  and  the 
bill  went  to  conference,  and  if  the  House 
said,  "We  accept  it,"  that  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  the  exercise  granted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  to  adopt  its  own  rules. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is,  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  would  go  to  the  House  with  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  a 
record  vote  on  congressional  policy 
changes.  If  the  House  found  it  impos- 
sible to  work  with  the  provision  under  its 
procedures,  since  its  rules  are  different, 
then  it  could  exercise  its  judgment  in 
that  respect,  under  the  doctrine  of  being 
judged  the  master  of  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  if  the  House  did 
not  adopt  it  as  applying  to  the  House,  the 
provision  would  be  left  applicable  to  the 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  it  would  apply 
to  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  I  have  been  advised  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate 
that.  So  far  as  the  House  is  concerned, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  believes  that 
each  House  should  make  its  own  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  its  own  rules  and 
problems;  that  each  House  faces  differ- 
ent problems.  So  if  the  House  does  not 
desire  to  include  itself  under  this  provi- 
sion, once  the  bill  goes  to  the  House,  it 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  itself  out. 
In  which  case  the  provision  would  apply 
to  the  Senate.  I  believe  strongly  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
We  are  not  trying  to  bind  the  House. 
Each  House  will  be  the  judge  of  its  own 
rules,  and  the  House  could  strike  this 
provision  out  of  the  bill  as  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  back 
the  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  88)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
for  their  realistic  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  has  been  constructive.  The 
manner  in  which  the  amendment  has 
been  accepted  has  been  highly  pleasing 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  to  me. 


It  comes  about  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  add  my  words  of  thanks 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4573)  to  provide, 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King  of 
California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Karsten,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Utt  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

Ml-.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordei 
for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODERNIZING  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edito- 
rial, entitled  "Modernizing  Congress," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to- 
day, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Modernizing   Congress 

The  Monroney-Madden  bill  awaiting  final 
action  by  the  Senate  differs  sharply  from 
most  of  the  reform  measures  that  go  before 
Congress.  It  Is  a  product  of  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House Committee  which  spent  two  years 
studying  how  to  make  Congress  work  more 
effectively.  All  the  more  controversial  Items, 
such  as  Rule  22  In  the  Senate,  were  excluded 
from  the  committee's  mandate  so  that  It 
could  concentrate  on  practical  improvements 
on  which  there  is  some  measure  of  consensxis. 

If  this  kind  of  reform  bill  put  together  by 
such  thoughtful  and  cautious  men  as  Sena- 
tor Monroney  and  Congressman  Madden 
should  be  discarded.  It  would  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  cause  of  good  government.    We 


should  like  to  have  seen  the  Senate  approve 
many  of  the  more  sweeping  reforms  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Clark,  but  we  had  little 
expectation  that  It  would  do  so.  These  larger 
orders  wlU  have  to  wait  for  further  study  and 
the  development  of  public  opinion.  No  ra- 
tional excuse  could  be  found,  however,  for 
rejection  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  reorgani- 
zation offered  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

We  are  not  urging  that  the  Senate  dot 
every  "i"  and  cross  every  "t"  precisely  as 
the  Monroney-Madden  bill  does.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
proxies  In  committee  voting.  The  Senate 
has  modified  this  so  that  proxies  may  be  used 
only  in  regard  to  specific  Items.  In  other 
words,  an  absent  Senator  may  record  his 
wishes  on  a  specific  policy  or  bill  by  means 
of  a  proxy  but  he  may  not  leave  the  chair- 
man a  blank  check.  With  this  arrangement, 
the  major  abuse  should  be  removed. 

There  may  be  some  technicalities  In  the 
so-called  committee  bill  of  rights  that  would 
fit  procedure  into  too  rigid  a  mold.  But  It 
would  also  establish  some  basic  principles: 
for  example,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  call 
meetings  and  to  report  bills  to  the  floor  over 
the  objections  of  a  balky  chairman.  These 
are  major  Improvements  In  procedure  that 
ought  not  to  be  Jeopardized. 

Congress  has  done  little  to  Improve  Its 
Image,  at  least  by  means  of  organization  and 
procedures,  since  it  passed  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  It 
cannot  afford  to  pass  by  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  a  second  round  of  modernization. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT   OF  ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  press  re- 
ports in  recent  days  about  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  other 
agencies  into  a  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  our  hear- 
ings in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
the  President's  economic  report  and  the 
debates  on  economic  policy  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  very  clearly  indicate  that  the 
economic  policymaking  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  fragmented  with 
various  parts  often  duplicating  each 
other's  function. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  other  members  of  the  "quadriad" — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — are  coordinating  only  certain 
aspects  of  economic  policy  and  key  ele- 
ments of  the  policy  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  separate  centers  of 
power  throughout  the  Government,  as 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior. 

Whether  the  proposals  reportedly 
being  made  to  the  press  by  the  five-man 
committee  will  resijt  in  an  agency  which 
will  solve  the  problem  remains  to  be  seen. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  state  that,  just 
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as  we  ultimately  coordinated  thi ;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — instead  of  leaving  the 
three  separate  departments  which  es- 
sentially made  up  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—I think  it  is  very  likely  that  we 
will  need  a  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

Not  only  would  there  be  cost  savings 
as  a  result  of  streamlining  s'n;ilar  gov- 
ernmental activities — as  for  example  in 
the  area  of  gathering  and  disse  tninating 
statistical  information — but  also  a  more 
integrated  domestic  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  Indeed.  I  recommended 
that  a  new  Department  of  Ecor  omic  Af- 
fairs be  established  in  a  book  which  I 
wrote  in  1964. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 
that  must  be  answered  before  Congress 
can  act  on  this  consolidation.  The  first 
question  is  what  agencies  shoild  be  in- 
corporated in  the  new  depar;ment  to 
make  significant  improvement;  in  eco- 
nomic policy  making?  Second,  would 
this  consolidation  reduce  or  inc  rease  the 
voice  of  labor,  management,  an<  the  con- 
sumers in  the  Government's  economic 
decisions?  Should  Congress  ccnsolidate 
its  conmiittees  dealing  with  the  separate 
agencies  to  be  consolidated  int)  one  de- 
partment? 

Nevertheless,  reform  in  this  area  has 
been  long  overdue  and  I  am  locking  for- 
ward to  the  President's  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
Members  of  Congress  study  th  s  matter, 
especially  in  view  of  these  heari:  igs  which 
we  are  now  having  in  the  J  )int  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  newspaper  a i  tides  re- 
lating to  this  subject  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb,  2.  1967] 
Merged  Agencies  in  Cabinet  TTrged — John- 
son Gets  Plan  To  Add  to  Proposed  Com- 
merce AND  Labor  Consolidation 
(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Washington,  Feb.  18. — The  JohJ^ison 
ministration's  planners  have  su 
several  Independent  agencies  be 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Labor 
merce   Departments   to  create  a 
department  of  economic  affairs. 

Authoritative  sources  said   tha ; 
posals  had  been  sent  to  the  Whlt« 
cently  by  a  five-man  committee 
President  Johnson  with  recommending 
to  Implement  the  merger  he  proj 
State  of  the  Union  Message. 

The  sources  said  the  commttteje 
gested  that  the  Small  Business 
tion,   the  Export-Import   Bank. 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Servike 
tional  Mediation  Board,  the  Eqv^l 
ment    Opportunity    Commission 
smaller  Federal  operations  be  inc 
Labor-Commerce  merger. 

The  committee  also  revived  a 
proposal  to  transfer  the  MarltlmJB 
tratlon   from  the  Commerce 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
sources  said.     The  committee  favors 
Ing  other  major  units  of  the  Labor 
merce   Departments   In   the  meri 
ment,  they  added.  J 

The  committee  suggested  moving  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  fn>m  the  In- 
terior Department  to  the  mergfid  depart- 
ment, the  sources  said,  but  did  not  fav^r  put- 
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ting  the  Independent  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  the  new  department.  It  has 
not  discussed  the  transfer  of  any  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  programs  to  the  new 
department,  they  said,  but  that  could  come 
later. 

The  sources  emphasized  that  these  were 
merely  initial  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  that  the  White  House  had  not  yet 
responded  to  them.  They  indicated  that 
they  expected  Mr.  Johnson  to  reject  or  mod- 
ify some  of  the  ideas,  and  predicted  that 
additional  changes  would  be  made  as  pro- 
posed legislation  went  through  Congress. 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  briefed  the  Business  Council 
on  the  proposals  at  a  meeting  here  on  Thurs- 
day and  urged  the  group  to  support  the  plan. 
The  council  is  composed  of  about  100  busi- 
ness leaders,  mainly  from  large  corporations, 
who  advise  the  Government  on  economic 
policy. 

wirtz    may    appeal    to   labor 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wirtz  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  similar  appeal  to  organized 
labor  when  he  meets  on  Monday  with  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  in  Bal  Harbour.  Pla. 

President  Johnson  originally  suggested 
that  the  new  department  should  be  called 
the  Department  of  Business  and  Labor.  But 
the  sources  said  the  committee  leaned  to- 
ward naming  it  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs  or  Department  of  Economic  Services. 

This  change  would  be  designed  to  empha- 
size that  the  new  department  would  assert 
the  public  interest  in  all  economic  affairs 
rather  than  being  merely  a  marriage  of  two 
existing  departments  that  seek  to  protect  the 
special  interest  of  labor  and  management. 

The  committee  also  has  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  new  department  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Administration's  top  eco- 
nomic policy-making  group  so  that  the  de- 
partment could  be  better  able  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy. 

WOmj>     JOIN     BIG     4 

This  would  mean  that  the  new  Secretary 
would  join  the  so-called  "quadriad"  of  Ad- 
ministration economic  policy-makers — Treas- 
ury Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Budget  Director,  William  McC. 
Martin,  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman  and 
Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This  Is  a 
stature  not  enjoyed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  proposals  also  would  con- 
solidate the  Government's  regional  economic 
development  functions  with  its  manpower 
programs,  shift  some  trade  functions  from 
the  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  to 
the  new  agency,  and  consolidate  several  La- 
bor and  Commerce  functions. 

One  major  proposal  would  combine  the 
Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Business 
Economics  and  Census  Bureau  operations 
with  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics. 

The  sources  said  that  all  the  committee 
proposals  would  not  meet  White  House  ap- 
proval. If  only  because  some  of  the  more  con- 
troversial Ideas  might  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  win  sufficient  Congressional  support  for 
merger  legislation. 

opposition  expected 
The  proposals  for  including  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  the  new  department,  and  of 
transferring  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  tccre  ex- 
pected to  run  into  particularly  strong  oppo- 
sition from  Interests  that  would  be  directly 
affected. 

The  sources  said  that  there  had  been  some 
opposition  to  the  proposed  merger  from  small 
business,  but  that  big  business  did  not  seem 
to  be  too  disturbed  by  the  idea.     Most  of 


organized  labor  officially  has  taken  a  neutral 
stand  toward  the  proposal,  but  there  Is  deep 
underlying    hostility    among   union    leaders. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  A.P.L.- 
C.I.O.,  has  said  he  would  keep  an  open  mind 
on  the  proposal  until  details  were  worked 
out.  But  some  labor  leaders  are  expected  to 
urge  the  Executive  Council  next  week  to 
come  out  against  the  idea.  Mr.  Wirtz  v;ould 
probably  consider  it  a  victory  if  the  council 
adopted  Mr.  Meany's  neutral  stance. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Business  Council 
did  not  respond  with  hostility  to  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge's explanation  of  the  merger  plan, 
which  is  expected  to  be  sent  to  Congress  in 
March.  The  greatest  reservations  appeared 
to  be  held  against  putting  the  mediation 
service  Into  the  department,  the  sources  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  faces  a  delicate  task  In  con- 
vincing both  labor  and  management  that  a 
merged  department  would  be  In  their  mutual 
interest.  Any  Indication  that  the  merger 
would  favor  one  group  more  than  the  other 
could  generate  enough  opposition  to  kill  the 
plan. 

The  Administration  is  expected  to  stress 
the  idea  that  both  labor  and  management 
would  benefit  from  a  Secretary  who  was  truly 
a  member  of  the  President's  top  economic 
policymaking  body.  But  both  factions  are 
concerned  lest  the  new  Secretary  be  some- 
one who  would  not  adequately  represent 
their  own  Interests. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1967) 
Inclusion   or  Related   Agencies   in   Labor- 
Commerce  Is  Proposed 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
A  high  Administration  official  said  yester- 
day that  "scores  of  independent  agencies,  or 
pieces  of  them"  should  be  lumped  together 
with  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments 
Into  a  new  Economic  Affairs  Department. 

"The  Idea  Is  not  to  take  Commerce  and 
Labor  as  two  weak  Departments  and  combine 
them  Into  one  weak  department."  the  official 
said.  "What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  put  all  re- 
lated matters  together  and  create  a  strong 
voice  for  economic  affairs  In  the  Cabinet." 
But  he  conceded  that  the  final  plan  would 
probably  be  more  modest  than  the  Ideal. 

The  Idea  of  a  merged  Department  cover- 
ing Commerce.  Labor  and  "related  agencies" 
was  first  put  forward  by  the  President  In  his 
State   of  the  Union   message  In  January. 

The  White  House  Is  bracing  Itself  to  meet 
two  main  sources  of  opposition — from  or- 
ganized labor  and  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
there  may  be  a  loss  of  seniority  In  Congres- 
sional committees  dealing  with  the  merged 
departments  and  agencies  find  themselves 
consolidated. 

Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze  and 
White  House  Assistant  Joseph  Callfano  have 
been  designated  as  the  final  checkpoint  for 
considering  various  proposals  and  they  have 
not  yet  reported  to  the  President. 

Among  agencies  that  are  being  considered 
for  the  consolidation  are: 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

"Pieces,"  or  functions  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Defjartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

A  major  gain  would  be  merger  of  regional 
offices  throughout  the  country,  with  a  sub- 
stantial cost  saving  In  many  overlapping 
functions  of  the  several  departments  or  agen- 
cies Involved. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  will 
present  the  outlines  of  the  plan  today  to 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach. 
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Since  the  idea  Is  far  from  a  draft-bill  stage, 
the  Council,  under  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany's  leadership,  may  not  go  be- 
yond Its  earlier  "wait-and-see"  attitude. 

Among  individual  labor  leaders,  however, 
there  Is  bitter  opposition,  based  on  fear  that 
a  merger  would  subordinate  labor's  role  to 
business.  This  view  has  been  articulated 
strongly  by  Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union.  It  Is  supported 
privately  by  labor  leaders  such  as  Joseph  A. 
Belrne,  president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  Union,  usually  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Johnson. 

Business  leaders  tend  to  be  more  friendly 
to  the  proposal.  But  some  fear  that  the 
wage-price  guldepost  problem  might  be 
dumped  Into  the  lap  of  a  new  agency,  and 
that  this  might  be  the  genesis  of  a  wage- 
price  control  unit. 

Both  business  and  labor  representatives 
also  wonder  how  vigorously  a  combined  de- 
partment head  would  press  the  special  In- 
terest of  one  side  or  the  other  when  It  felt 
aggrieved. 

Officials  also  expect  to  contend  with  a 
degree  of  sniping  from  second  and  third-level 
bureaucrats  In  various  agencies,  whose  func- 
tions would  be  telescoped,  or  their  jobs  lost. 

At  a  higher  level,  the  support  Is  solid.  One 
illustration  of  the  gain  from  a  merged  effort 
would  be  a  consolidation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's vast  statistics  gathering  effort.  The 
Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Business 
Economics  and  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  would  blend  into 
one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OF 
SENATE  BILL  826 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  S.  826,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  period  for  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government 
departments,  the  names  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  BERNARD  FALL  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  in  Vietnam  today,  Ber- 
nard Fall  lost  his  life. 


He  went  to  Vietnam  to  continue  his 
work  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  that 
conflict,  as  a  writer  and  interpreter  of 
what  has  become  the  most  complex 
struggle  of  our  times.  He  had  been 
there  many  times  before,  not  only  during 
the  period  of  our  involvement  but  also 
as  a  student  in  Hanoi  and  when  his  own 
nation — France — was  locked  in  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

His  knowledge  of  Vietnam,  its  history, 
people  and  conflicting  political  forces 
was  unexcelled.  At  a  time  when  few 
truly  understood  the  nature  of  this  con- 
flict, Bernard  Fall  was  recognized  as  an 
expert.  As  a  result,  he  was  a  critic  of 
much  that  was  happening,  but  his  crit- 
icism was  never  emotional,  never  un- 
realistic, and  always  constructive. 

Bernard  Fall  had  published  five  vol- 
umes on  Vietnam,  and  had  received  fel- 
lowships from  the  Rockefeller  and  Gug- 
genheim Foundations  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization.  Last 
year  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  coveted 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  Inter- 
pretive Reporting.  During  these  years 
of  prolific  writing,  he  also  was  a  profes- 
sor of  International  Relations  at  Howard 
University,  and  gave  of  his  time  freely  to 
both  our  Government  and  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  was  proud  to  know  him,  to  learn 
much  from  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences. He  was  a  courageous  man  not 
only  in  his  writings  and  the  presentation 
of  his  views,  but  also  in  the  methods  he 
adopted  in  the  field  in  his  attempts  to 
learn.  It  was  this  personal  courage  that 
caused  the  loss  we  feel  today — for  this 
man,  above  all  others  who  have  under- 
taken to  report  the  war,  had  every  ex- 
cuse to  rely  upon  knowledge  already  ac- 
cumulated rather  than  further  risking 
his  life  in  the  setting  of  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  personally  miss 
the  friendship  of  Bernard  Fall ;  but  it  is 
of  greater  importance  that  our  Nation, 
his  adopted  home,  has  now  lost  his  wis- 
dom and  incisive  comment.  But  he,  like 
the  eight  other  journalists  claimed  by 
the  war,  has  left  much  behind  to  guide 
us  in  seeking  a  solution  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  personal  regrets 
to  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as  to 
the  many  others  who  looked  to  him  for 
the  different,  for  the  informed,  and  the 
broader  view  of  the  crisis  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  expressing  what  so  many  of 
us  feel  about  Bernie  Fall,  and  also  join 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  on  the  part  of 
myself  and  my  wife  and  my  family,  in 
extending  our  deep  condolences  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  family  of  Bernie  Fall 
and  to  the  families  of  the  other  pressmen 
for  their  sacrifices  in  this  struggle. 


CRIME 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  the  National  Crime  Commission 
submitted  its  report.  This  extensive 
doc'oment  based  on  nearly  2  years  of  In- 
vestigation   and    evaluation    has    been 


eagerly  awaited  by  Congress  and  by  the 
people. 

The  Commission  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  in-depth  study  of  crime 
and  its  causes.  The  19  members,  rep- 
resenting various  segments  of  our  society, 
have,  I  know,  labored  long  and  diligently 
in  an  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  what 
I  consider  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  press- 
ing domestic  problems  in  the  United 
States  today.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
performed  a  great  public  service  to  our 
country. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
crime  and  the  concurrent  problem  of  de- 
creasing respect  for  law  and  order.  Last 
year  I  addressed  this  body  calling  its  at- 
tention to  the  momentous  problems  be- 
fore us  and  pinpointing  several  of  the 
causes  of  this  problem.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  Commission  also  gave 
grave  consideration  to  these  points. 

Beyond  that,  however.  I  am,  as  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  glad  to  have  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Commission. 
This,  and  the  task  force  volumes,  which 
I  have  been  assured  will  come  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  elaborate  on  the  individ- 
ual aspects  of  the  problems  of  crime,  or- 
ganized and  imorganized,  will  hopefully 
provide  the  information  needed  to  com- 
bat this  challenge  to  our  orderly  and 
constitutional  system  of  government. 

The  Commission  has  recommended 
over  200  proposals.  Not  all  of  these 
proposals  meet  with  100  percent  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission.  Indeed,  in 
many  of  them  there  was  a  substantial 
dissent.  I  am  sure  that  Congress  will 
view  the  report  in  the  same  way  for  I 
know  that  while  I  agree  with  many  rec- 
ommendations, I  disagree  with  some. 
For  example,  I  think  greater  emphasis 
should  have  been  placed  on  the  impact 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
had  on  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  increase  in  crime  in  this  country. 
The  Commission,  as  represented  by  the 
majority,  evidently  did  not  consider  this 
important.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  spe- 
cial task  forces  will  elaborate  on  this. 
If  not,  perhaps  the  hearings  scheduled 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  Miranda  decision  will  en- 
lighten this  area.  I  have,  in  the  past, 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  the 
role  of  the  courts,  both  in  regard  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  individual  over 
the  rights  of  society  and  in  regard  to 
recidivism,  or  repeated  offenses  by  a 
criminal. 

The  report,  however,  with  its  wide 
ranging  opinions  on  both  sides,  provides 
the  nucleus  needed  by  the  Congress  to 
make  definitive  decisions.  It  is  now  up 
to  us  to  carry  the  ball  and  I  know  that 
we  shall  do  so. 

A  start  in  this  direction  is  the  recent 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967  which  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
and  which  I  hope  will  see  congressional 
enactment  this  session.  It  is  not  the  end 
but  rather  the  beginning  of  the  war 
against  crime.  This  report  gives  us  the 
ammunition  to  fire  another  volley,  and 
fire  we  must.  The  time  of  talking  is 
drawing  to  an  end  and  the  time  of  action 
Is  here. 
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IRRADIATION  OP  POOD 
PROGRESSES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Richard  Van  Cleve.  dean  of  the  College 
of  Fisheries  of  the  University  | of  Wash- 
ington recently  pointed  out  that  the  irra- 
diation of  foods  to  inhibit  spoilage  and 
prolong  freshness  is  a  development  com- 
parable in  importance  to  thermo- 
canning.  I 

The  U.S.  Army  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable experimental  work  in  this  area 
with  marked  success,  though  tjie  accept- 
able products  thus  far  are  relatively  lim- 
ited and  the  price  is  substantially  above 
that  normal  in  the  marketplace. 

The  irradiation  of  foods,  however,  rep- 
resents one  of  those  major  breajcthroughs 
which  can  mean  much  to  American  in- 
dustry and  world  food  progress.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  trie  value  of 
such  treatment  of  fishery  products  where 
the  need  for  rapid  handling  is  so  vital 
to  maintain  the  freshness  whicn  makes  It 
such  a  desirable  part  of  the  American 
diet.  J 

The  business  writer  of  tl^e  Seattle 
Times.  Mr.  Boyd  Burchard,  recently 
wrote  an  article  as  a  part  of  i  series  on 
this  new  development,  callingi  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  hastening  ()f  the  day 
when  irradiated  foods  may  bg  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent!  that  the 
Seattle  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Technique  Advanced — Irradiated  Filets 

Coming,  But  Not  Ye 

(By  Boyd  Burchard) 

If  you  are  waiting  expectantly 
teeth  Into  a  nuclear-Irradiated  si 
fliet  or  papaya   or   whatever.  yo| 
are  a  rare  bird — and  don't  hold 

The  technology  Is  there,  and  gai 
tlon  processed  foods  are  safe  to  cc 

But,  as  with  all  new  technologies,  there 
are  a  lot  of  assumptions  and  teclinlques  and 
economics  that  have  to  be  woriied  out  for 
free-enterprise  practicality.  | 

As  Dr.  Richard  Van  Cleve,  d^an  of  the 
College  of  Fisheries  at  the  Uiilverslty  of 
Washington,  points  out,  Irradlatlpn  of  foods 
to  Inhibit  spoilage  and  prolong  freshness  Is 
a  development  comparable  In  ImDortance  to 
thermo-cannlng.  | 

Antt  Dr.  John  Llston,  head  of  thje  College  of 
Fisheries  food  science  department,  further 
adds  that  If  thermo-cannlng  wer«  Just  being 
Introduced  today.  It  would  take  tile  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  five  or  ten  years  to  give 
full  approval. 

So,  It  Is  no  great  e\irprlse  thalj  the  F.D.A. 
is  requiring  two  years  of  feed-te^lng  before 
approving  for  public  consumptloii  Individual 
foods  that  have  been  preserved  liy  exposure 
to  various  dosages  of  Ion  radlatlcn. 

This  despite  approval  already 
the  Army  for  radiation-processed 
in  cans  which  can  be  kept  unl^lgerated  at 
least  two  years.    Also  approved  ^e  potatoes 
processed  with  gamma  radiation 
Inhibition,  and  wheat  processed 
bug  infestation. 

The  Army  bacon  was  sterilized 
level  exposure  to  Cobalt  60  radlaltlon  for  an 
absorption  of  between  4.5  and  5.6  itillllon  rads. 
A  rad.  It  turns  out,  Is  a  measure  of  radiation 
energy  absorbed,  and  3.5  million 
retOTtlng  of  food  at  240  degrees  tor  90  miU' 
utes.  (What  a  mess  If  you  retorted  bacon  in 
such  heat!) 

Such  high-level  radiation,  unfortunately. 
Is  expensive.     It  adds  about  91    »  pound  to 


<  sink  your 
eak  or  fish 

probably 
3ur  breath. 

la-radla- 
3k  and  eat. 


the  cost  of  bacon.  So  It's  not  very  practical 
unless  you  are  trying  to  feed  trooiw  in  some 
nonrefrlgerated  Jungle. 

An  important  aspect,  however,  from  the 
public-acceptance  standpoint.  Is  that  even 
such  high-level  radiation  imparts  no  danger- 
ous radioactivity  to  the  bacon.  Spoilage  ele- 
ments are  stopped  dead.  Just  as  when  you 
boil  something,  but  there  is  no  residual  ra- 
diation any  more  than  In  a  boiled  egg. 

But  complete  sterilization  by  radiation  is 
not  always  desirable  or  necessary.  Matter  of 
fact,  high-level  Irradiation  of  some  meats 
changes  the  taste  from  luscloxis  to  lousy. 
"Like  wet  goat  hair,"  Dr.  Llston  says. 

The  scientists  have  found  that  low-level 
radiation,  much  less  expensive,  will  "pasteur- 
ize" products,  seafoods  for  Instance,  so  that 
they  can  be  kept  edibly  fresh  for  extended 
periods   under   nonfreezlng  refrigeration. 

"It's  not  a  replacement  tool,"  Dr.  Llston 
emphasizes,  "but  it  will  have  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  food  processing  and  distribution." 

The  U.  of  W.  fisheries  department  has  a 
40,000-curle  Cobalt  60  test  irradiator  with 
which  it  has  been  working  on  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Army  and  private  research  proj- 
ects for  about  four  years. 

In  that  time,  a  great  deal  of  seafood  has 
been  pasteurized  and,  you  can  believe  it,  the 
professors  and  students  have  been  eating  the 
results  and  feeling  fine. 

But  with  the  P.  D.  A.  leaning  over  back- 
wards with  the  recently  extended  feed-test 
requirement,  there  Is  a  certain  frustration 
among  the  scientists  and  food-industry  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  push  ahead  with  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  Irradiated  foods. 

"It  will  be  three  to  five  years,"  Dr.  Llston 
opines,  "before  many  foods  are  approved. 
But  advancement  of  the  technique  is  needed 
badly,  so  we  also  are  working  here  on  ap- 
proved processes  and  programs  not  needing 
F.  D.  A.  approval — like  stimulation  of  seed 
growth  and  prolonging  the  freshness  of  floral 
greens.  Both  are  big  Industries  In  this  state, 
and  we  are  working  with  several  Interested 
producers." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL, 
S.  829 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  829)  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  the  reduction  in  disability  in- 
surance benefits  which  is  presently  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  an  individual  re- 
ceiving workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  President,  in  his  consumer 
message  to  Congress,  urged  the  passage 
of  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lending  bUl.  This 
bill  was  originally  introduced  by  our 
great  former  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  Twenty-two  other 
Senators  have  joined  Senator  Proxmire 
in  introducing  this  bill. 

Senator  Douglas  saw  the  need  for  the 
full  disclosure  of  consumer  credit  charges 
long  before  many  of  us.  He  educated 
us,  and  the  American  public,  not  only 
in  truth  in  lending  but  also  in  a  great 
variety  of  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  American  consumer.  Our  President, 
in  his  excellent  message  presented  to 
Congress  last  week,  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  additional  legislation  to  pro- 


tect the  American  consumer — all  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  eco- 
nomic brackets.  For  this  reason,  the 
President's  consumer  message  is  an  his- 
torical document.  No  message  is  more 
directly  related  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  entire  American  public  than  the  1967 
consumer  message. 

The  concept  of  truth-in-lending,  as  set 
forth  in  the  President's  message  and  as 
implemented  in  S.  5,  is  not  one  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  or  control  but  rather 
one  of  having  the  Government  remove 
the  obstacles  to  free,  open  competition. 
The  truth-in-lending  bill  with  the  ap- 
proximate annual  rate  gives  both  buyer 
and  seller  the  necessary  information  to 
engage  in  open  and  free  competition.  In 
other  words,  with  truth  in  lending,  the 
consumer  who  knows  what  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money  will  be  for  him,  will  go 
to  the  least  expensive  source  of  financing. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  President's  message  does  not  sug- 
gest that  interest  charges  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  does  suggest,  however,  as  does  S.  5, 
that  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit 
shoiUd  be  made  to  enable  the  consumer 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  in  the 
marketplace.  No  ceiling  on  interest  rates 
would  be  set,  as  this  is  an  area  which 
has  been  traditionally  regulated  by  the 
States.  It  is  also  recognized  that  it  is 
often  difiBcult  to  project  a  precise  annual 
rate,  and  Senator  Proxmire's  bill  recog- 
nizes this  problem  and  makes  the  re- 
quirement of  an  annual  rate  much  less 
burdensome  on  the  lender;  the  lender 
need  only  state  an  approximate  annual 
rate  and  will  not  be  held  to  absolute  ac- 
curacy down  to  the  last  decimal  point. 

Historically,  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  has  been  stated  as  an  annual 
rate  of  interest  or  financial  charge  ap- 
plied to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  price  of 
credit,  the  consumer  cannot  shop  for  the 
best  buy.  S.  5,  with  its  approximate 
annual  rate,  will  provide  a  uniform 
method  of  determining  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  and  will  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  exercise  an  intelligent  choice. 
Furthermore,  it  will  convey  the  direct 
cost  of  credit.  For  example,  a  6-percent 
loan  which  requires  an  additional  charge 
is  not  really  6  percent  but  is  a  higher 
rate.  And  S.  5  requires  that  these  addi- 
tional charges  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  annual  percentage  rate. 

The  President's  message  reflects  the 
wise  view  that  the  cost  of  credit  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  set  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  should  be  determined  by  the 
forces  of  free  and  open  competition. 
This  is  what  S.  5  will  do:  disclosure  of 
the  actual  cost  of  credit  to  insure  compe- 
tition and  to  give  the  individual  more 
choices  in  the  marketplace. 

Moreover,  the  concept  of  truth  In 
lending,  once  enacted  into  law,  will  pro- 
tect the  ethical  businessman  who  ex- 
tends credit  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  against  the  few  unscrupulous  lend- 
ers in  our  coimtry  who  benefit  by  deceiv- 
ing the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  read  and  reread  the  Pres- 
ident's consumer  message  and  to  con- 
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sider  and  support  the  truth-in-lending 
bill,  as  set  forth  in  S.  5,  so  that  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy,  both  consumer 
and  businesman,  will  extend  and  receive 
credit  with  full  knowledge  of  its  actual 
cost. 

THE    NEED   FOR    CLEANER   AIR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  problems  confronting  the 
coimtry,  and  a  problem  that  we  have 
been  very  slow,  indeed,  to  recognize,  is 
the  need  for  clean  air,  not  only  in  our 
great  urban  centers,  but,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  other  occasions,  in  many  rural 
areas  of  our  country  where  noxious 
fumes,  black  smoke,  and  cement  dust 
are  being  poured  on  the  unprotected  pub- 
lic where  there  is  no  sufficient  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Top  Priority:  Cleaner  Air"  was 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
January  31,  1967.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial writer  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Top  PRioBrry;  Cleaner  Air 

There  is  good  reason  for  President  Johnson 
to  put  the  problem  of  air  pollution  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  calling  upon  Congress  for 
new  and  decisive  attention  to  what  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  Nation's  environmental 
heritage  from  despoliation,  over-use  and 
exhaustion. 

While  the  President's  message  covered  a 
wide  range  of  problems  from  highway  safety 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  placing  utility  trans- 
mission underground,  the  main  emphasis  was 
on  taking  constructive  action  to  reduce  the 
poisons  in  the  air  everyone  must  breathe. 
It  Is  an  irony,  but  true  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  the  very  booming  prosperity  of  the 
country  that  has  brought  this  long-standing 
problem  suddenly  to  a  crisis  stage. 

Thriving  industry  and  an  explosion  of 
motor  vehicles  have,  together,  cast  off  Im- 
mense clouds  of  waste  fumes  In  recent  years 
with  a  cumulative  effect  that  could  mean 
Incalculable  disaster  if  not  checked  by  wise 
precautions  before  It  is  too  late.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  atmosphere  is  already  so 
befouled  as  to  be  harmful  to  health,  but  that 
It  is  becoming  more  sulphurously  unwhole- 
some, every  minute  of  every  day  at  a  com- 
pounding rate.  This  is  a  major  health  prob- 
lem. 

The  President  deserves  credit  and  en- 
coiu"agement  for  the  emphasis  he  placed  on 
the  responsibility  of  "the  States,  the  cities 
and  private  Industry,"  to  commit  themselves 
to  constructive  action.  The  case  for  a  new 
sense  of  urgency  at  the  local  level  is  over- 
powering. The  Federal  Government  can't 
do  it  all,  though  Its  role  In  encoxiraging  re- 
gional measure  and  providing  standards 
and  enforcement  programs  for  foot-dragging 
areas  should  not  be  underrated. 


THE  CIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent revelation  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  thrust  bureaucratic 
Washington  as  well  as  the  American 
public  into  a  good  deal  of  uproar.  The 
revelations  are,  indeed,  shocking.  The 
proper  remedy,  however,  is  a  difficult  one 
to  think  through. 


Mr.  President,  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  a  proper  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem  is  contained  in  a  column 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  many 
other  papers  throughout  the  country 
this  morning,  entitled,  "The  CLA  Affair." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  I  urge  that  Senators  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1967] 

The  CIA  Affair 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  noises  you  hear  around  the  CIA  an- 
nounce the  Big  Thaw,  which  has  been  under- 
way in  Europe  for  several  years,  and  has  now 
reached  America.  The  ice  of  the  cold  war 
is  breaking  up,  and,  as  the  climate  Is  chang- 
ing, the  landscape  is  changing  too.  The 
older  and  more  permanent  features  of  the 
American  scene   are  reappearing. 

Thus,  only  a  year  ago  in  April  1966,  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  CIA.  They  exposed  more  systemat- 
ically than  Ramparts  magazine  has  today 
the  elaborate  infiltration  of  American  In- 
stitutions by  the  CIA.  Yet  there  was  no 
general  outcry.  Now  there  Is  a  tremendous 
outcry  and  the  CIA  operation  has  begun  to 
smell  like  a  backed  up  cesspool.  This  proves 
that  It  Isn't  the  activities  of  the  CIA  which 
have  changed.  What  has  changed  is  the 
public  attitude  about  It. 

A  year  ago  the  preponderant  mass  of 
Americans  still  felt  that  they  were  at  war — 
a  cold  war  if  possible,  but  a  nuclear  wax 
quite  possibly.  This  is  no  longer  the  pre- 
vailing American  opinion.  The  same  revo- 
lution of  opinion  which  has  changed  the 
policy  of  European  governments  in  the  early 
sixties  is  now  taking  place  here.  The  gap 
which  has  existed  for  some  years  between 
European  and  American  thinking,  the  gap 
which  has  caused  so  much  misunderstanding 
and  dislike,  Is  closing.  In  Europe  this 
phenomenon  has  manifested  Itself  in  an  al- 
most total  loss  of  interest  in  NATO  and  the 
other  Institutions  of  the  cold  war.  Here  the 
change  first  manifested  Itself  In  our  accept- 
ance of  the  changes  In  Europe,  It  manifests 
Itself  today  In  a  revulsion  against  the  enor- 
mity of  the  corruption  which  has  resulted 
from  the  cold  war. 

The  enormity  of  the  corruption  stems  from 
the  secret  use  of  Government  funds  to  de- 
ceive the  world — to  deceive  the  Communists, 
to  deceive  our  friends  and  allies,  and  to  de- 
ceive ourselves.  It  Is  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  paid  propagandists  masquerading 
as  students,  scholars.  Journalists,  trade  un- 
ionists, and  that  therefore,  we  had  to  give 
subsidies  so  that  our  students  could  con- 
front the  Communists.  We  had  to  fight  fire 
with  fire.  We  must  remember  today  that 
we  were  then  at  war  and  that  all  Is  fair  in 
love  and  In  war. 

This  Is  plausible  enough.  But  the  event 
shows  that  something  Is  wrong  with  the  argu- 
ment. The  event  shows  that,  while  a  free 
country  like  the  United  States  can.  If  It  is 
sufficiently  frightened,  imitate  the  methods 
of  a  totalitarian  state,  once  the  fear  is  re- 
laxed, the  more  enduring  tradition  and 
spirit  cannot  be  kept  down.  In  the  last 
analysis  a  free  system  like  ours  can  be 
manipulated  only  If  there  Is  enough  panic 
and  fear.  The  old  and  real  character  of  the 
people  will  not  stay  suppressed.  This  Is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  people  who  have 
been  habituated  to  freedom  so  long  that  it  Is 
part  of  their  very  nature. 

What  has  happened  In  this  affair  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  business  of  spying  which  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  rivalry  of  armed 


powers.  The  payments  to  students,  scholars. 
Journalists,  has  had  very  little  If  anything 
to  do  with  true  Intelligence  work,  with 
penetrating  the  military  secrets  of  rival 
powers,  of  calculating  their  capabilities  and 
estimating  their  Intentions. 

For  the  present  outcry  Is  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  com- 
promised professions  and  institutions  on 
whose  purity  the  hopes  of  American  freedom 
depend.  Why  did  the  CIA,  with  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  Presidents  above  It,  do 
this?  Why  did  the  Government  not  sub- 
sidize openly  the  students  and  professors 
who  were  to  go  abroad  to  argue  the  Ameri- 
can case  against  the  Communists? 

They  did  not  do  it  because  they  believed 
that  deception  was  a  practical  necessity.  If 
the  students  and  professors  went  openly 
on  Government  expense  accounts  neutral 
opinion  abroad  woxild  no  longer  have  treated 
them  as  free  men  and  as  essentially  different 
from  the  paid  agents  of  tyranny.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  whole  reason  for  the  de- 
ception. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  deceive 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people.  For  the  chosen  instru- 
ment for  exposing  the  Communists  was  the 
non-Communist  American  left,  and  It  would 
have  been  virtually  Impossible  to  Induce  the 
antl-Communlst  right,  the  McCarthys, 
Mundts  and  the  like,  to  appropriate  public 
money  for  American  leftists.  Therefore, 
everybody  had  to  be  deceived. 

As  we  are  recovering  our  senses,  no 
longer  entirely  blinded  by  our  fears,  we  need 
to  examine  our  consciences  and  search  our 
souls.  We  have  seen  the  enormous  decep- 
tion crtimble,  and  the  true  lesson  is  the 
sovereign  rule  for  a  people :  To  yourselves  be 
true.  It  Is  not  easy  to  do  this  when  fear 
and  panic  are  In  the  air;  men  are  irrational 
and  beside  themselves  where  they  are  part  of 
a  frightened  herd. 

As  we  are  ourselves  again  It  becomes  self- 
evident  that  we  cannot  play  international 
games  as  If  we  were  a  totalitarian  society. 
For  the  men  who  carried  out  the  operation — 
as  good  men  as  we  have — were  not  capable 
of  enough  deviousness  to  deceive  everyone 
and  enough  terrorism  to  suppress  all  doubt. 
The  American  way  of  life  has  plenty  of 
faults.  But  It  does  not  prepare  ovir  whole 
people  for  continuing  deception,  and  we  had 
better  make  up  oiu-  minds  to  play  the  game 
from  the  American  strength  and  not  from 
American  weakness,  and  to  stamp  out  lying 
as  a  public  policy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row, in  order  that  we  may  hear  the 
historic  Farewell  Address  of  the  first 
President  of  this  great  Nation,  George 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  22, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21,   1967: 

Department  of  State 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr..  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
U.S.  District  Jthjces 

Robert  C.  Bellonl,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon  vice 
William  G.  East,  retiring. 

Prank  J.  Murray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
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U.S.  district  Judge  f or  J^e^lstrlci   of  Massa- 
chusetts vice  George^  Sweeneyi  retired. 

POSTMASTEBS 

The  following-named  persons  ^o  be  post- 
masters ; 

ALABAMA 

Clarence  N.  Bryant,  Jr., 
place  of  V.  B.  Harris,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Drlskell,  Loxley,  Ala. 
R.  J.  Ellison,  retired. 

Rudolph  Harrison.  Marlon,  Ala.. 
N.  J.  Davis,  retired. 

James  R.  Morrow,  Mulga,  Ala., 
H.  E.  Carroll,  removed. 

Charles   W.   Thomas.    Tuskege« 
Ala..  In  place  of  V.  H.  Phillips 


Hollywood,  Ala.,  in 

in  place  of 

In  place  of 

In  place  of 

Institute, 
retired. 


ARKANSAS 

Berty  A.  Williams.  Beech  Oro^e,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Hammond,  retired 

ElUe  L.  Chaney.  Coy,  Arlc.,  In  plf ce  of  L.  K. 
Woosley,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 


,  Calif.,  In 

;n  place  of 

Calif..   In 

.,  In  place 

.  Calif., 

,  in  place 


Breckenr  Idge, 


place  of 
o.,  in  place 
Colo., 
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Josephine  D.  Dahlstrom,  Balllcp 
place  of  N.  L.  Passadori,  retired. 

Veda  M.  Davis.  Campo,  Calif 
J.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

George   R.   Saunders,   Carlsbad 
place  of  D.  C.  Clark,  retired. 

Patricia  A.  Shields,  Del  Mar,  Ca$f 
of  L.  D.  King,  transferred 

Clayton  W.  Fountain,  El  Orar^da, 
In  place  of  M.  I.  Higgins,  deceased 

Wesley  G.  Barnes,  Loomis,  Cal<f 
of  K.  L.  Coe,  transferred. 

COLORADO 

Ida   J.  Kettle.   Austin.   Colo., 
L.  M.  Drysdale,  retired. 

Walter  B.  Lovelace,  Boulder,  Co 
of  J.  D.  White,  retried. 

Vernamae  C.  George, 
in  place  of  I.  M.  Moore,  retired 

FLORIDA 

Audrey  B.  Golden,  Alva,  Fla. 
W.  I.  MacCanon.  retired. 

J.  Willard  Marcom.  Brandon, 
of  R.  T.  Arnold,  deceased. 

Joseph  M.  Webb.  Port  George 
m  place  of  R.  V.  Chattin,  retired. 

William  O.  Neal,  Mango.  Fla.. 
Harry  Beckner,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Bruce  W.  Lloyd.  Oklawaha,  Fl 
of  W.  A.  Willis,  retired. 

Walter  G.  Edwards.  Sneads, 
of  W.  P.  McKeown.  retired. 

Thomas  A.   Williams.   South 
place  of  E.  D.  Hartline,  resigned 

John  L.  McLee,  West  Palm 
place  of  O.  W.  Hartwell,  retired 

GEORGIA 

Byron  P.  HllUard,  Bowersvllje,  <Ja., 
of  J.  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

T.  Hartley  Hobbs.  Dublin.  Ga..  in 
J.  M.  Peacock,  retired. 

Runette  B.  Cronlc,  Hull,  Ga..  \n 
O.  A.  Patten,  retired. 

William  W.  Ware,  Ringgold.  G^ 
of  J.  F.  Emberson.  retired 

George  H.  Gunby.  TennlUe,  Gjk. 
of  L.  R.  Warren,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Harold  P.  Johnson,  Belvldere. 
of  P.  I.  O'Brien,  retired. 

William  F.  Cooley.  Eldorado,  ni 
G.  R.  Gampher.  retired. 

K.  Neil  Thurmond.  Johnston 
place  of  Hugh  Fleming,  retired. 

William  P.  Clinton,  Madison, 
of  H.  R.  Johnson,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Eugene  J.  Gabriel.  Port  Wayi  le,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  A.  N.  Smith,  retired, 

Daniel  A.  Markley,  Montpell^,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Grat  Millard,  retired. 

Irvin  Edward  Almonrode.  Saratoga,  Ind.. 
In  place  of  Joseph  Almonrode,  retired. 
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IOWA 

Donald  E.  Klumpp,  Albert  City,  Iowa,  in 
jlace  of  W.  C.  Hussey,  retired. 

Ward  Poster,  Jr..  Altoona,  Iowa,  in  place  of 

W.  Stuart,  retired. 

lalph  N.  Wilson,  Anthon,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
J.  ^.  Carr.  retired. 

John  t.  ualvorson.  Clermont,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  H.  G.  Martin,  retired. 

Prank  P.  Simon,  Lake  View,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Ferguson,  retired. 

Naomi  A.  Galbraith,  Newell,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  C.  R.  Kremenak.  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Petersen,  Plerson,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Pedersen,  retired. 

Rupert  R.  Thorpe,  Sallx,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  Lamoureux,  retired. 

Lowell  D.  Morehead,  Westfleld.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  L.  P.  Faust,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Ernest  H.  Barton.  Geuda  Springs,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Swanson.  retired. 

Victor  A.  Waslnger.  Hays,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
H.  H.  Chittenden,  deceased. 

Virgil  W.  Green,  Mount  Hope,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Howe,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Carol  W.  Graves,  Adolphus,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
K.  C.  Jones,  transferred. 

Alta  D.  Morrison,  Big  Clifty,  Ky..  in  place  of 
B.  C.  Tully,  retired. 

Lark  K.  Box,  Cynthlana,  Ky..  In  place  of 
R.  S.  Reed,  retired. 

G.  Evelene  Myers.  Salt  Lick.  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Christine  Alexander,  retired. 

Nina  M.  Williams.  West  Van  Lear.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  McCloud,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Marie  D.  Johnson,  Hackberry.  La.,  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Ducote,  retired. 


Dwlght  L.  Simonds.  Friendship.  Maine,  in 
place  of  C.  A.  Simmons,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Nada  L.  Jolnes.  Highland.  Md.,  In  place  of 
A.  M.  Disney,  retired. 

W.  Sherman  Mellott,  Wllllamsport,  Md., 
in  place  of  W.  H.  Fridinger,  retired. 


in 
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Donald    C.    Morris.    Southboro,    Mass 
place  of  E.  B.  Walte.  Jr.,  deceased. 

Donald  H.  Langley,  South  Easton,  Mass., 
in  place  of  B.  K.  Fuller,  deceased. 

Thomas  P.  McDonough.  Sudbury,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Malonson.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Richard  G.  Smith,  West  Upton,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Colbert,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Roy  P.  Leonardl,  Alpha,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
M.  L.  Mottes.  retired. 

Gerald  P.  Hollaway,  Augusta.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  S.  E.  Walsworth.  retired. 

Charles  I.  Heavllln.  Fennville,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G.  C.  DuVall.  deceased. 

Mamee  L.  Davis,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich., 
in  place  of  R.  E.  Davis,  retired. 

Marlon  E.  Cooper,  Jeddo.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  E.  V.  Lamb,  retired. 

Marvin  J.  Kirk,  Manchester,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  George  Merrlman,  retired. 

Evelyn  L.  Schoner.  Mecosta,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L.  R.  Wernette,  deceased. 

Geneva  E.  Smith,  Omena,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  P.  Wheeler,  retired. 

Ruth  M.  Lawler,  Otlsville.  Mich.,  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Marshall,  transferred. 

Robert  L.  See,  Romeo.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Almon  Schoch,  retired. 

Donald  J.  Urbaln.  St.  Charles,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  N.  L.  James,  resigned. 

Shirley  H.  Pogarty,  Smiths  Creek,  Mich.. 
In  place  of  S.  E.  Walter,  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

George  H.  Judlsh,  Browns  Valley,  Minn., 
in  place  of  A.  W.  Gesterling,  retired. 


In 


in 


Dwalne    D.    Babb,    Cambridge,    Minn, 
place  of  C.  L.  Pllnk.  retired. 

Daniel  C.  Schnyders.  Edgerton,  Minn, 
place  of  G.  J.  Denouden,  transferred. 

Edwin  L.  Wegleltner,  Porest  Lake,  Minn 
place  of  B.  C.  Helm,  retired. 

Alvin  O.  Rosenthal,  LeRoy,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Otto,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Doyle.  Ow^tonna.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Myers,  removed. 

Vernon  R,  Heggen,  Wheaton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Mielke.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  B.  Woodruff,  Burnsville,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  G.  H.  Oaks,  retired. 

James  S.  Thornton,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Ramsey,  retired. 

Louel  B.  Pisher,  Como.  Miss.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  Bailey,  retired. 

George  E.  Reld.  Enterprise,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Anderson,  retired. 

Francis  L.  Townsend.  Lena,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  H.  W.  Sessums.  deceased. 

Lettle  H.  Johnson.  Louise,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  T.  K.  Fisher,  retired. 

E.  Lamar  Reynolds,  Lumberton,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  Mark  Rayborn,  Jr.,  transferred. 

WllUsim  G.  Collins.  New  Albany,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  T.  E.  Goodman,  retired, 

Roy  L.  Webb,  Newhebron,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Jones,  resigned. 

William  A.  McLaurln,  Sr.,  Sandersville, 
Miss.,  in  place  of  Ruby  Hlnton,  retired. 

Louise  Boyd,  Scooba,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
A.  O.  Hammack,  retired. 

Clyde  S.  Faust,  Sledge,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
A.  L.  Chorley,  retired. 

Annie  L.  Greene,  Sumner,  Miss..  In  place  of 
V.  L.  Carnathan,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

James  R.  Burge.  Craig,  Mo..  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Volker,  removed. 

Harold  J.  Maples,  Marlonvllle.  Mo..  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Willard,  retired. 

William  A.  Reader,  Oak  Grove,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  A.  L.  Robinson,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Arnold  R.  Aklestad.  Bigfork,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  P.  B.  Burchard,  retired. 

Edward  C.  Clark,  Ennls,  Mont.,  In  place  of 
W.  C.  Jeffers,  retired. 

Marie  K.  Stein,  Loma,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
M.  H.  Larson,  retired. 

Katherlne  L.  Heikklla,  Roberts,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Heikklla,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Glen  W.  Hayes,  Hershey,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Maw,  removed. 

NEVADA 

Theobald  G.  Travers,  North  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  In  place  of  Z.  E.  Bell,  resigned. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Victor  J.  Dean,  New  London,  N.H,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Shepard,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

George  P.  Ross,  Belmar,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
E.  H.  Antonldes,  retired. 

M.  Stuart  Atwood  III,  Stone  Harbor,  N.J., 
In  place  of  E.  J.  Lennon,  deceased. 

Leonora  T.  Harrison,  Tabor,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Tonklng.  retired. 

Dolores  Sweetman,  Townsends  Inlet,  N.J., 
In  place  of  W.  J.  Shellem.  Jr.,  deceased. 

NEW    YORK 

Helen  E.  McEnlff,  Amenla,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
H.  B.  Miller,  retired. 

Robert  G.  Havens,  Center  Moriches,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  J.  W.  Slnnlckson,  retired. 

James  J.  McTamaney,  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  E.  J.  O'Mara,  retired. 

Franklin  G.  Bassakalis.  Ghent,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  G.  J.  Bassakalis,  retired. 

Emory  J.  Brannlng,  Hancock,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  E.  H.  Baker,  retired. 

John  E.  Foley.  Harrlsville,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
A.  A.  La  Rouse,  retired. 
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Ada  B.  Williams.  Hart  Lot,  N.Y.,  in 
L.  L.  McGinn,  retired. 

Helen  B.  Santay,  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
of  H.  M.  Plnegan.  retired. 

Thomas  P.  O'Toole,  HensonvlUe, 
place  of  J.  D.  Chatfield,  retired. 

Merwln  W,  Jester,  Meridale,  N.Y., 
of  E.  B.  Blsbee,  retired. 

James   L.   Bloomfleld,   Meridian, 
place  of  M.  D.  Tabor,  retired. 

Ernest  C.   Warga,   South   Salem, 
place  of  B.  R.  Fellows,  retired. 

Betty  J.  Kelver,  Wales  Center,  N.Y., 
of  E.  A.  Kelver,  retired. 

Walter  P.  Brady,  Watertown,  N.Y., 
of  H.  C.  Hager,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  E.  Sharpe,  Greensboro,  N.C., 
place  of  J.  T.  Moore,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Brown,  Sr.,  Klttrell,  N.C., 
place  of  L.  B.  Ellis,  retired. 

Paul  D.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Siler  City.  N.C. 
place  of  H.  B.  Slier,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

George  J.  Lemieux.  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Bateson,  retired. 

OHIO 

Joseph  L.  Clark,  Amlln,  Ohio.  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Patch,  retired. 

Homer  A.  Crecellus,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  G.  T.  Messlg,  retired. 

Darren  E.  Pawley,  Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  in 
place  of,  P.  P.  Ralston,  retired. 

Porest  A.  Balrd,  Chippewa  Lake,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  P.  A.  Taylor,  retired. 

Edward  J.  Hlnde  ni,  Huron,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  G.  Roswurm,  retired. 

Don  M.  Davis,  Minerva,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
R.  J.  Davis,  retired. 

Keith  L.  Rutledge,  Rockford,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  B.  V.  Tllburg,  retired. 

Charles  P.  Smith,  Utlca,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
G.  C.  Rlne,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thomas  L.  Detherage,  PaLrland,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  B.  P.  Cooksey.  retired. 

John  I.  Washecheck,  Sr.,  Piedmont,  Okla., 
In  place  of  I.  L.  Snyder,  retired. 

Harry  J.  Prasco,  Savanna,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
Bessie   Gossett.   retired. 

Denver  L.  Turner,  Wlster,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
R.  R.  McCarver.  retired. 

OREGON 

Jean  C.  McDougall,  Deadwood,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  I.  B.  Heavrln,  retired. 

Patricia  M.  Hescock,  Port  Klamath,  Oreg., 
In  place  of  A.  G.  Brattaln,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Florence  M.  Hannan,  Bradfordwoods,  Pa., 
In  place  of  N.  D.  Mashey,  retired. 

Raymond  C.  Hall.  Coal  Center,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Cole,  retired. 

John  M.  Dranzo,  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Russell,  deceased. 

Genaro  G.  Landl,  Cresco,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
R.  V.  Hawk,  deceased. 

Alvln  C.  Brady,  Elast  McKeesport,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  S.  H.  Ward,  retired. 

Elzer  N.  Coates,  Jr.,  High  Spire,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  D.  C.  Miller,  removed. 

Victor  E.  Blank,  Kinzers,  Pa..  In  place  of 
M.  A.  Trout,  transferred. 

Rayburn  R.  Krause,  Laurys  Station,  Pa., 
In  place  of  H.  W.  Young,  deceased. 

Dorothy  J.  Osterberg.  McKean,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  M.  S.  Smith,  retired. 

John  H.  Schaffer,  Mlllersburg,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Rothermel,  retired. 

James  W.  Mengel,  Mount  Pleasant  Mills, 
Pa.,  In  place  of  R.  B.  Lesher,  retired. 

Anson  L.  Blgham.  Normalvllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  G.  E.  Shank,  retired. 

Harold  C.  Lorah,  Oley.  Pa.,  In  place  of  S.  L. 
Rothenberger.  retired. 

Myra  B.  Plfer.  Tarrs,  Pa.,  In  place  of  S.  M. 
GUpln,  deceased. 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA 

David  L.  Benson,  Fairforest,  S.C.  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Dobson.  retired. 

Eugene  Craven,  Joanna,  S.C,  in  place  of 
D.  M.  Carr.  retired. 

Marlse  B.  DeVore,  Klnards,  S.C,  in  place 
of  V.  C  Oxner,  retired. 

Donald  A.  Yongue,  Orangeburg.  S.C,  in 
place  of  J.  C  Cauthen,  retired. 

Duncan  L.  Crawley,  Jr.,  Ruby,  S.C,  In 
place  of  Maynette  Streater,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Merlon  M.  Kotlla,  Frederick.  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Heinzen,  deceased. 

Raymond  P.  Cerney,  Geddes,  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  O.  V.  Bruner,  retired. 

Dale  N.  Rezac,  Hlghmore,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  C  V.  Hill,  retired. 

Delmar  J.  Nelson,  Rosholt.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Pogel,  retired. 

Charles  R.  Swartz,  Wesslngton,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  P.  D.  Pitch,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Roe  H.  Price.  Erie.  Tenn.,  In  place  of  R.  E. 
Wicker,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Louise  E.  Baker,  Barnhart,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  D.  Kessler,  retired. 

Ruby  E.  Seat,  Cayuga,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
A.  W.  Johnson,  retired. 

Armando  E.  Gonzalez,  Edcouch,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Doshier,  retired. 

Jack  D.  Watson,  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Cowan,  retired. 

W.  Kenneth  Suddeth,  Hubbard,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Brown,  retired. 

Donovon  A.  Boyett,  Moran.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Cottle,  deceased. 

Mark  A.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Runk,  resigned. 

Roes  Hodges,  Ranger,  Tex.,  In  place  of  C  M. 
Ohr.  retired. 

John  C  Gregg,  Santa  Anna,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Strother,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Lloyd  E.  Million,  Jr.,  Stamford,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Brltton.  retired. 

Charles  E.  Baum,  Whltesboro,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C  E.  McParland,  transferred. 

UTAH 

Carlene  N.  Reed.  Manila,  Utah,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Harper,  retired. 

Laurella  D.  Holley,  Tropic,  Utah,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Cope,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Herbert  D.  Jones,  Coeburn.  Va.,  in  place  of 
R.  G.  Boatrlght,  retired. 

George  A.  Johnson,  Port  Blackmore,  Va.. 
In  place  of  O.  A.  Qulllen,  retired. 

Leon  R.  Waters,  Luray,  Va.,  In  place  of  H. 
H.  Price,  resigned. 

CecU  W.  Wood.  Meadows  of  Dan.  Va.,  In 
place  of  C  A.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Daniel  R.  Lynn.  Randolph,  Va.,  In  place  of 
M.  J.  Vaughan.  retired. 

Mary  E.  Moshenek,  Ringgold,  Va.,  In  place 
of  D.  B.  Bennett,  retired. 

Katherleene  D.  Rountree,  Whaleyvllle,  Va., 
In  place  of  A.  R.  Knight,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Gloria  P.  Wharton,  Carlsborg.  Wash.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  McNamara,  retired. 

Billy  M.  Moyer,  Dayton,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
C  G.  Johnson,  retired. 

George  I.  Simmons,  Kennewlck,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  Woehler,  retired. 

Louis  L.  Valentine.  Mount  Vernon.  Wash., 
m  place  of  C  P.  Shrauger,  retired. 

John  W.  Hull.  Port  Orchard.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  D.  M.  Corliss,  retired. 

Leona  M.  Wing.  Tracyton,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Grant,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Glenn  L.  Crane.  Capon  Bridge,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  Gertrude  Ward,  retired. 

Stephen  J.  Moore,  Leon,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
Lucille  Jlviden,  retired. 


James  L.  Scarberry,  Ona,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
Sam  Stlnson,  retired. 

Carl  W.  Lang,  Phlllppl,  W.  Va..  In  place  of 
Doyle  Phillips,  retired. 

Earl  P.  Wellman.  Prichard.  W.  Va..  in  place 
of  B.  P.  Adklns,  retired. 

Johanna  M.  Gaudlno,  Trtadelphla,  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  W.  P.  Kahl,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

John  W.  Wled.  Amherst.  Wis.,  in  place  of 
V.  A.  Martin,  retired. 

William  P.  Brennan.  Bameveld,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  A.  G.  Campbell,  deceased. 

Robert  O.  Westman,  Bristol,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  J.  O.  Goff,  retired. 

Richard  B.  Dougherty,  Ellsworth,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  C  L.  Haessly,  retired. 

John  R.  Thompson,  Elroy,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Podruch,  deceased. 

William  E.  Leonhard.  Greenleaf.  WU.,  In 
place  of  G.  B.  Meulemans.  retired. 

Norman  L.  Myhra,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Yulga,  resigned. 

Gerald  J.  Lonzo,  Surlng,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
J.  W.  O'Callaghan.  retired. 

Frederick  A.  Mohrmann,  Viola,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  C  H.  Mullendore,  retired. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  February  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Stanley  W.  Wagner,  rabbi.  Bald- 
win Jewish  Center,  Baldwin,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
with  the  word  Thou  didst  create  the 
world  and  with  the  word  Thou  hast  made 
us  preeminent  over  the  beast.  Through 
the  faculty  of  speech  Thou  hast  sancti- 
fied man,  charging  him  not  to  use  this 
divine  gift  in  vain.  Yet.  with  the  free- 
dom of  will  with  which  Thou  hast  also 
endowed  him,  he  has  both  used  and  mis- 
used the  word,  at  times  to  foster  love 
and  at  times  to  breed  hate;  in  some  gen- 
erations to  build  civiUzations  and  in 
others  to  destroy  them;  in  wisdom  to 
bring  mankind  closer  into  a  worldwide 
brotherhood  and,  in  folly,  to  estrange 
and  alienate  brethren. 

Dear  God,  we  invoke  Thy  benign  bless- 
ings upon  all  assembled  in  this  great 
Chamber  of  words.  What  a  glorious  op- 
portunity Thou  hast  given  those  gathered 
here,  charged  with  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  guiding  the  destiny  of  our 
beloved  country  to  make  the  attribute 
of  speech  into  Thy  instrumentality  of 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom.  Words, 
articulately  expressed  within  these  walls, 
have  been  written  into  laws  which  have 
provided  equality  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans,  Lord,  and  are  helping  to 
banish  poverty  and  illiteracy  among  Thy 
children.  Words,  eloquently  delivered  by 
statesmen  imbued  with  Thy  spirit,  have 
forged  our  Nation  into  a  bastion  of  lib- 
erty and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  peoples 
everywhere.  Words,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  them  uttered  here,  have  become 
as  countless  emissaries  from  Thee,  in- 
spiring a  national  commitment  to  Thine 
Ideals,  ideals  which  promote  and  advance 
hvunan  welfare  and  have  become  the 
foundation  and  cornerstone  upon  which 
our  Great  Society  is  built. 

But,  Lord,  these  days  are  marked  by 
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a  "confusion  of  tongues."  In  th^  coun 
cil  of  nations  pious  pronouncements  are 
preludes  to  ignoble  deeds,  great  tfesolves 
are  nullified  by  nefarious  acts,  profes- 
sions of  sincerity  are  seasoned  with  guile. 
The  spoken  word  has  shrunk  In  vtilue  by 
virtue  of  the  distressing  cleavaige  be- 
tween the  truths  which  govemmgnts  af- 
firm and  the  values  they  live  by.  jFather 
in  Heaven,  implant  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  patriots  and  leaders  of 
every  land  the  realization  that  until 
genuine  communication  is  restored  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  worljd,  and 
speech  will  be  regarded  as  a  Go^-given 
attribute  not  to  be  profaned,  theni  unful- 
filled shall  be  the  vision  of  Thy  rtrophet 
that  "nation  shall  not  lift  sword  pgainst 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

On  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  |  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  figures  in  our  coun- 
try's history  who,  by  tradition,  was  the 
exemplar  of  truthfulness,  and  i  whose 
words  and  deeds  secured  for  future  gen- 
erations the  glorious  heritage  of] liberty 
and  democracy,  we  pray  Thee  to  c<»ntinue 
to  inspire  the  leaders  of  our  blessed 
America,  the  representatives  of  tijie  peo- 
ple, that  the  words  resounding  in  this 
Hall  may  influence  mankind  to  Ijhe  end 
that  the  millennial  hope  of  uAiversal 
peace  and  happiness  may  be  rea^zed  in 
our  time.  Vouchsafe  unto  us  tlie  wis- 
dom to  make  "the  words  of  our  mouths 
and  the  meditations  of  our  heaits  ac- 
ceptable before  Thee,"  Master  of 
that  Thy  will  shall  mold  the  character 
of  our  Nation  and  of  all  the  nalpons  of 
the  world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  jy  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joir  t  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  wl^ch  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws  relat- 
ing to  bousing  and  urban  developijient,  to 
correct  certain  obsolete  references. 


of  yes- 


SELECT  CXDMMITTEE  ESTABlilSHED 
PURSUANT  TO  HOUSE  R^OLU- 
TION  1— PERMISSION  TO  StT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conseht  that 
the  committee  created  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje<Jtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froiii  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PBRMIS- 
SION  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bt  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROF.   BERNARD   FALL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  of  the  shocking  and  sad  news 
that  Prof.  Bernard  Pall  has  been  killed 
in  Vietnam.  To  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
him,  this  is  indeed  a  tragic  report. 

Bernard  Pall  was  that  rare  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  search  for  truth 
and  knowledge.  Professor  Fall  was  an 
expert  on  southeast  Asia,  and  used  his 
encyclopedic  knowledge  to  bring  the  facts 
and  history  of  tliat  area  to  the  American 
people.  In  an  area  replete  with  passion 
and  partisanship  Bernard  Fall  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  used  for  partisan  or 
biased  advantage  by  any  group  or  indi- 
vidual. 

Professor  Fall  leaves  to  future  genera- 
tions several  outstanding  books  and  in- 
numerable articles  on  Vietnam.  "Two 
Vietnams"  is  a  classic.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  "Street  Without  Joy"  and  the 
recently  published  and  very  well  received 
"Hell  in  a  Very  Small  Place."  But  even 
more  than  his  invaluable  contribution  to 
knowledge,  his  life  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  scholarly  search  for  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
those  Members  who  knew  and  respected 
Bernard  Fall,  I  have  today  obtained  a 
special  order  for  Wednesday,  March  1, 
to  pay  tribute  to  him. 


HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP   1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1967. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  join 
with  128  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  29  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, whose  purpose  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  American  business  to  invest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  hu- 
man resources  by  hiring,  training,  and 
employing  presently  unemployed  workers 
lacking  needed  job  skills,  and  by  upgrad- 
ing the  job  skills  of  and  providing  new 
job  opportunities  for  workers  presently 
employed. 

If  we  are  ever  to  win  the  war  against 
poverty  or  to  make  substantial  progress 
in  that  direction,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 


tial that  the  unemployed  be  trained  so 
that  they  may  become  self-supporting 
and  reach  the  dignity  that  comes  to  man 
when  he  is  self-supporting,  and  It  is  es- 
sential that  those  who  are  only  mar- 
ginally self-supporting  acquire  the  skills 
which  will  allow  them  to  upgrade  their 
economic  position  in  life. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 
can  become  a  major  weapon  in  our  war 
against  poverty,  and  I  exhort  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  this  legislation. 


CASSrUS  CLAY  EVADES  DRAFT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
teresting, albeit  depressing,  to  note  that 
the  illustrious  Cassius  Clay  has  sched- 
uled another  alleged  bout  to  milk  a  few 
more  thousand  dollars  out  of  dodging  the 
draft.  I  cannot  understand  how  pa- 
triotic Americans  can  promote,  or  pay 
for,  pugilistic  exhibitions  by  an  individ- 
ual who  has  become  the  symbol  of  draft 
evasion.  While  thousands  of  our  finest 
young  men  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam,  this  healthy  speci- 
men is  profiteering  from  a  series  of 
shabby  bouts.  Apparently  Cassius  will 
fight  anyone  but  the  Vietcong. 

This  case  should  illustrate  to  Congress 
that  revisions  in  our  draft  laws  are  need- 
ed. It  may  also  call  for  an  investigation 
of  why  Clay  has  not  been  allowed  to 
serve  in  Vietnam  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector— one  of  the  many  ploys  he  has 
used,  including  terming  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy,  to  avoid  helping  his 
country  in  time  of  war. 

Many  conscientious  objectors  who 
sincerely  refuse  to  bear  arms  have  served 
brilliantly  as  medics  and  in  other  capac- 
ities, I  might  add. 

Cassius  Clay's  draft  classification  has 
been  sustained  as  lA  but  his  lawyer 
brags  that  he  can  delay  his  going  for  a 
year  by  legal  hanky-panky.  Other  boys 
go  when  their  number  is  called.  Clay 
should  not  be  the  exception.  He  may 
look  upon  himself  as  "the  greatest,"  but 
I  am  sure  history  will  look  upon  him  as 
"the  least"  of  all  the  men  who  have  held 
the  once-honorable  title  of  "Heavy- 
weight Champion  of  the  World." 


CONDUCT  AND  ETHICS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  came 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  was  appearing  in  support 
of  his  resolution  to  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Conduct  and  Ethics.  He  excoriated 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  of 
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which  I  am  a  member,  because  of  Its 
failure,  he  said,  to  act  in  this  field.  He 
said  the  reason  he  did  not  act  last  fall 
after  we  gave  him  this  committee  was 
the  lack  of  time. 

In  due  course  I  will  appear  before  the 
committee,  I  hope,  and  ask  them  to  send 
this  matter  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  But  in  the  meantime  I  would 
point  out  that  during  that  same  time 
Mr.  Bennett  claims  he  did  not  have,  or 
the  amoimt  of  time  he  did  not  have,  the 
House  Administration  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigated the  Powell  situation  from  be- 
ginning to  end  and  brought  out  all  the 
evidence  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  has 
subsequently  used,  and  even  a  little  that 
they  did  not  find  out  because,  they  said, 
according  to  the  press,  they  did  not  know 
who  signed  the  checks. 

Well,  if  you  read  our  hearings,  Mrs. 
Dargans  has  testified  that  she  did  under 
Mr.  Powell's  direction.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  did  not  have  time  last 
December  and  we  did,  maybe  Mr.  Ben- 
nett would  never  find  time. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  OR- 
DERS SCHEDULED  FOR  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosmerI  has  a  special  order  for  10  min- 
utes tomorrow,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser  1  for  60  minutes 
tomorrow,  which  is  George  Washington's 
Birthday.  I  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
tact the  gentlemen,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  special  orders  go  over 
until  the  following  day  when  they  shall 
be  called  before  special  orders  previously 
granted  for  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  209  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  209 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  Investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  all  matters  coming  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following  matters: 


(1)  Personnel  reqxilrements  and  man- 
power utilization,  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  Federal  civil 
service  generally. 

(2)  The  classification  of  all  mall,  postal 
rates,  fees,  and  size  and  weight  of  all  classes 
of  mail. 

(3)  Compensation  and  other  emoluments 
of  Federal  civil  officers  and  employees. 

(4)  The  administration  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  insurance,  and  health  bene- 
fits programs. 

(5)  The  administration,  management,  and 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
mailablUty  of  articles  and  printed  matter, 
Including,  among  other  things,  the  mailing 
of  obscene  matter  and  unsolicited  articles. 

(6)  The  purchase,  lease,  rental,  use,  and 
modernization  of  land,  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  equipment  for  the  postal  field  service. 
Including  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering programs  related  thereto. 

(7)  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  National  Archives  and  Records  Serv- 
ice and  the  collection,  reporting  and  data 
processing  activities  of  the  Government  gen- 
erally. 

(8)  The  classification  of  Federal  civilian 
positions.  Including,  among  others.  General 
Schedule  positions  subject  to  chapter  51,  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  postal  field 
service  positions  subject  to  chapter  45,  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  in  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate, the  results  of  its  Investigations  and 
studies,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  commit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  such 
chairman  or.  In  his  absence,  the  vice  chair- 
man and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman,  or  vice  chairman, 
or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
m  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  ex- 
penses of  Its  members  or  other  members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  whole  series 
of  these  routine  resolutions  giving  com- 
mittees additional  power  to  investigate, 
and  so  forth.  I  know  of  only  one  con- 
troversy, which  I  will  clearly  identify 
when  the  resolution  is  brought  up.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  the  others 
are  routine.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, each  resolution,  even  the  contro- 


versial one,  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Commitee  on  Rules. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  just  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  noncontroversial  character 
of  these  standard  investigative  resolu- 
tions. Some  questions  may  arise  among 
some  Members  concerning  the  limita- 
tions upon  unrestricted  foreign  travel. 
Only  those  committees  whose  duties  re- 
quire almost  constant  foreign  travel  are 
permitted  to  do  so  without  bringing  a 
separate  travel  resolution  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  would  also  say  at  this  time — and  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri — that  a  Member  on  this  side 
has  directed  my  attention  to  House  Reso- 
lution 179,  the  resolution  dealing  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  certain  investigations  could  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  the  language  as  stated  in  that 
resolution,  so  I  merely  ask  the  gentle- 
man, when  he  calls  that  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  that 
may  arise  on  that  single  resolution. 
Other  than  that,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  any  other  of  the  resolutions  we  will 
have  before  us  today.  The  one  in  ques- 
tion is  House  Resolution  179,  dealing  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  screed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT 
AN  mVESTIGA-nON  AND  STUDY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  101 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  101 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  following 
programs  of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors: 

(1)  The  program  of  compensation  and 
pension; 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization, 
domiciliary  care,  nursing  home  care,  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  and  treatment,  and  fur- 
nishing of  prosthetic  appliances; 

(3)  The  insurance  and  indemnity  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance for  the  acquisition  of  specially 
adapted  housing; 

(5)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (Including  vocational  rehabilitation); 
and 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burial  allowances; 
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witti  a  view  to  determining  whethe ' 
such    programs    are    being    conducted 
nomlcally,   efficiently,   In   the   best 
of  the  Government  and  the 
such  programs,  and  in  such  a 
avoid    the    misuse    of    Government 
whether  or   not  such  programs 
serve  the  needs  and  protect  the 
the    beneficiaries    of    such    progran^s 
whether  changes  In  the  law  or  In 
ministration  and  operation  of  the 
either    will    lead    to    greater    efflcieilcy 
economy  or  will  make  such  progratis 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
arles  of  such  programs. 

The  committee  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigat  on  and 
study  to  determine— 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeals  fir  char- 
itable contributions  are  made  to  th(>  Amer- 
ican people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the 
name  of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to 
the  desire  of  the  American  iJeople  to  assist 
such  veterans  and  their  survivors  or  de- 
pendents; 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contributions  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  rather  .han  for 
providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  v  jterans: 

(3 1  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are 
fraudulent  In  nature; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervlsloi  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organi- 
zations chartered  by  Act  of  Congresn  in  the 
name  of  veterans  is  necessary  or  diislrable; 
and 

(5)  the  existence  of  any  other  abtjfees  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  madd  in  the 
name  of  veterans. 


The  committee  shall  not  undertake 
vestigation  of  any  subject  which  is 
vestlgated   by  any  other   committee 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the 
not  In  session ) .  as  soon  as  practlcabli  i 
the  present  Congress,  the  results  ol 
vestlgatlons  and  studies,  together  w 
recommendations  for  legislation  as 
advisable. 

For   the   purposes   of   this 
conunlttee.  or  any  subcommittee 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
United  States,  including  any 
or   possession   thereof,   whether  or 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 
Journed,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
production  of  such  records 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary,  e 
neither  the  committee  nor  any 
tee  thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
Ing  unless  special   leaves   to  sit 
been  obtained   from   the  House, 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by 
ber  designated  by  such  chairman 
be  served  by  any  person  designated 
chairman  or  member. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition,  the  Conunlttee 
erans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  send 
than  five  members  of  such  comm 
not  more  than  two  staff  assistants  to 
public  of  the  Phllippl-ies  and  South 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full 
plete  Investigation  and  study  Into 
ability  compensation  and  pension 
the  death  compensation  and  death 
program,    the    dependency    and 
compensation  program.  Insurance 
vocational  rehabilitation,  hospital 
cal  care  and  other  subjects  properly 
within   the   Jurisdiction   of  said 
in   the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
the  case  of  American  veterans  and 
In  South  Vietnam  the  above 
Jects  and  the  servicemens  group  llf(! 
ance  program. 
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Notwittistandlng  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  ( 1 )  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  country  where 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4.  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House." 

On  page  5.  line  22.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment," Insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  101  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  made  one  change  which  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  corrects  this  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  reporting  of  trans- 
portation costs  of  overseas  travel  involv- 
ing the  use  of  counterpart  funds  in  line 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. 22  U.S.C.  1754.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  language  should  have  been 
in  resolutions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  101  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  have 
authority  to  conduct  investigations  and 
studies  of  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  available  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  thing  I  would  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
said  is  that  in  section  2  there  is  also 
the  provision  that  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
along  with  two  staff  assistants,  may 
travel  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  South  Vietnam  for  investigative  pur- 


poses. It  was  explained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  this 
was  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN  STUD- 
IES AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  19 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    19 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  relating  to  matters  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  all  laws,  International 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine; 

(2)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  functions 
thereunder; 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  .ind  all  laws  and  problems  re- 
lating thereto,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  additional  transiting  facilities  for 
vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans; 

( 5 )  the  natural  resources  and  environment 
of  the  oceans. 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence.  memorandums, 
pajjers.  and  documents,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  cliairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  designated  by  him  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  repwrt  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  Investigations  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code :  Provided,  That  ( 1 )  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502  ( b ) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
an  amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of 
actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appro- 
priated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  Its  employees  in  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment," insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 

Mr.  BOLLING  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and, 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  19  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  made  one  change  in  this  resolution 
which  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

This  amendment  corrects  this  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  reporting  of  trans- 
portation costs  of  overseas  travel  in- 
volving the  use  of  counterpart  funds  in 
line  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  22  U.S.C.  1754.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  language  should 
have  been  in  past  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  19  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  have  authority  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  studies  of  mat- 
ters under  their  jurisdiction,  and  that 
funds  for  this  purpose  will  be  available 
to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  said  and  join  him 


in  urging  the  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 19. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  MAKE  STUDIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
about  to  call  up  the  controversial  reso- 
lution, the  one  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 83  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  83 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  investigations  Into  the 
following  matters : 

( 1 )  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  international  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products;  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
480.  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing 
therefrom;  and  the  effect  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  regional  eco- 
nomic agreements  upon  United  States 
agriculture; 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
development  of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained- 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies; 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers; 

(5)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
improved  price-support  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities;  matters 
relating  to  the  inspection,  grading,  and  mar- 
keting of  such  commodities;  and  the  effect 
of  trading  in  futures  contracts  for  such 
commodities; 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees  and  the  administra- 
tive policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
selection,  election,  and  operation  of  such 
committees; 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  156, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  Public  Law  566,  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  as  amended;  the  develop- 
ment of  land  use  programs  pursuant  to  titles 
I  and  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962;  and  the  development  of  the  various 
programs  provided  for  by  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966; 

(8)  All  other  matters  wlhln  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee:  Provided,  That 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 


investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 
and  studies,  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  whether  the  House  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
make  such  Inspections  or  investigations,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  3.  line  12,  after  the  word  "places", 
delete  the  comma  and  Insert  the  words 
"within  the  United  States,". 

On  page  4,  after  line  3.  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  cr 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other 
members  or  employees  traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pending  that, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume; and  announce  at  this  time  that  I 
intend  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Jones] . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  83  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  made  two  changes  in  this  resolution 
which  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word 
"places,"  the  words  "within  the  United 
States,"  were  inserted.  This  was  done  as 
in  the  past  several  Congresses  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  been  author- 
ized to  travel  within  the  United  States 
only. 

The  second  amendment  on  page  4,  af- 
ter line  3,  is  as  follows: 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

Since  this  resolution  does  not  include 
overseas  travel,  counterpart  funds  are 
not  available.  In  the  past,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  introduced  spe- 
cific resolutions  for  trips  within  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  83  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  have  au- 
thority to  conduct  investigations  and 
studies  of  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  funds  for  this  puriose  will 
be  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adojition  of 
House  Resolution  83,  and  I  res<rve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUno  s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  what  (he  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  LMr.  BoLLmG]  has 
said  in  explanation  of  this  resolition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however  I  do  apoi  ogize  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  if  I  misspoke 
myself  earlier  in  describing  these  reso- 
lutions as  being  generally  nor  contro- 
versial, with  the  exception  of  tie  ques- 
tion raised  in  House  Resolution  179.  I, 
frankly,  did  not  realize  that  the  ( luestion 
with  reference  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  decision  on  the 
matter  of  foreign  travel  had  b<en  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  controvers: '.  But, 
apparently,  there  are  those  who  <  o  ques- 
tion that  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requjsts  for 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mpeaker, 
I  am  rising  in  opposition  to  the  ( ommlt- 
tee  amendments  to  House  Resoli  tlon  83. 
The  reason  I  have  done  this  is  because 
that  upon  more  than  one  occasiofi  I  have 
stated  why  I  object  to  these  amenjdments. 

No.  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  representatives  of  the  4ommit- 
tee,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  went 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  when  this 
resolution  was  up  for  conslderatiopi,  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  any  intention 
to  propose  to  amend  this  resolution.  To 
conserve  time,  our  presentatlonj  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  was  brief. 
We  did  not  anticipate  any  objection  to 
the  resolution.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  further,  I  believe  this 
amendment  that  is  proposed  to  b^  placed 
Into  this  resolution  places  the  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  the  basis  of  second-class  Mertibers  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.      1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  In  a  very  good 
position  to  set  itself  up  as  an  authority 
In  an  attempt  to  try  to  regulate  the 
morals,  or  the  anticipated  morals,  or  the 
intimation  of  Immoral  practices!  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  this  resolution  calls  for,  and 
directs  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture  to 
do.  It  is  to  make  studies  £uid  investiga- 
tions into  the  following  matters.! includ- 
ing the  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural products  and  of  international  trade 
in  agricultural  products;  the  disbosal  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congrtss,  as 
amended,  and  the  use  of  the  [foreign 
currencies  accruing  therefrom;  and  the 
effect  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  other  regional  economic  agrtements 
upon  UJS.  agriculture.    The  Hou$e  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  programs  involving 
several  billions  of  dollars. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  investigate  all  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  an  efifective  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  not  want  us  to  do  this  investi- 
gating I  think  they  should  have  amended 
the  resolution  to  take  away  the  authority. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  have 
the  nerve  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  a  reflection 
on  this  committee  to  ask  us  to  assume  an 
obligation  here,  and  then  deprive  the 
committee  of  the  opportunity  to  use 
funds  to  make  these  investigations  which 
should  be  made  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak, 
where  wasteful  practices  often  occm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  as  a  matter 
of  record  here  today  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  believe,  has  come  as 
near  as  any  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  showing  good  judg- 
ment in  the  conservation  of  funds — and 
that  includes  travel  funds. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pres- 
ent speaker,  in  cooperation  with  a  Re- 
publican member  of  our  committee,  made 
a  trip  to  India  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 
will  challenge  any  committee  in  this 
House  to  come  up  with  what  we  did  on 
that  particular  trip.  All  of  the  expenses 
of  that  trip  with  the  exception  of  trans- 
portation were  paid  in  Indian  rupees. 
Everybody  knows  the  worth  of  a  rupee. 
So  there  was  no  bill  turned  in  for  any 
expenses  for  that  trip,  because  they  were 
paid  with  Indian  rupees. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
some  of  the  other  cornmittees  of  this 
House  could  learn  how  to  use  some  of 
these  counterpart  funds.  Although 
when  I  came  back  home  and  I  told  them 
that  I  did  not  have  any  bill  to  turn  in, 
they  said,  "How  did  you  do  it?" 

I  said  I  did  it  with  Indian  rupees. 
They  said,  "How  did  you  do  it?"  I  tried 
to  explain  it  to  them.  They  said,  "Oh, 
you  are  in  violation  of  the  law,  in  spend- 
ing the  rupees  in  the  place  of  dollars." 

Perhaps  I  violated  the  law,  but  I  saved 
the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  a 
lot  of  money  when  I  did  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  Is  that 
none  of  these  trips  can  be  made  outside 
the  United  States  without  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  will  put  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  up 
against  any  Member  of  this  House  when 
it  comes  to  conserving  funds  and  acting 
economically.  I  will  say  that  I  doubt  If 
there  is  any  other  committee  In  this 
House,  with  one  exception,  and  another 
committee  had  to  do  It  for  them,  where 
their  staff  was  cut  this  year — and  that 
happened  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, our  stafif  was  cut — and  the  salaries 
were  cut  in  that  committee,  and  we  have 
otherwise  tried  to  conserve  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  view  of  the 
record  this  committee  has  made,  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  called  to  our  at- 
tention during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  am 


asking  the  other  Members  of  this  House 
to  vote  with  me  to  defeat  these  two  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  reply  briefly  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones], 
that  there  certainly  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  treat  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  any  differently  than  any 
other  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  finish  my  statement. 

In  the  last  2  years  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  had  a  reso- 
lution which  required,  as  this  resolution 
would,  that  when  they  had  an  investiga- 
tion abroad  they  would  come  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  having  come 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  they 
would  get  a  resolution  for  travel. 

The  notion  that  there  was  any  inti- 
mation or  any  intent  to  treat  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  differently,  I  think 
is  in  error. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  care- 
fully weighed  its  decision  and  I  think 
its  unanimous  vote  is  significant. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  said  and  further  point  out  that  I 
raised  the  question  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  about  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  traveling  to  Investigate 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  This  is  a 
very  large,  international  program.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  of  surplus 
agriculture  commodities  are  involved. 
Supervision  and  inspection  are  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  congressional 
mandate.  I  went  along  with  this  resolu- 
tion only  after  receiving  assurances  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  requests 
to  investigate  the  operation  of  particular 
programs  under  Public  Law  480  will  be 
given  early  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  favorably  reported  as  the 
facts  warrant. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  has 
very  clearly  stated  the  matter  and  it  Is 
accurate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msoi. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
you  have  made  an  admission  that  you  are 
treating  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
as  second-class  members.  You  have  ad- 
mitted that  you  do  not  treat  this  com- 
mittee as  other  committees  have  been 
treated.  You  have  not  denied  that  you 
are  charging  us  in  a  resolution  to  per- 
form certain  duties  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing that  we  come  with  hat  in  hand  and 
say,  "Please,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  please  Mr.  Member,  let 
us  have  some  money."  Why  this  is  all 
poppycock  and  you  know  it. 

I  say  if  you  are  going  to  give  this  com- 
mittee the  obligation  and  the  authority 
to  make  these  investigations,  at  least  be 
man  enough  to  give  us  the  money  and 
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then  if  we  violate  our  tnist,  take  it  away 
from  us — and  you  have  done  that  with 
some  other  committees.  But  do  not  do 
it  this  way.  This  is  a  terrible  way  to  do 
it  and  it  is  a  reflection  not  only  on  this 
committee  but  on  every  member  of  this 
committee,  when  you  ask  us  to  do  things 
and  then  refuse  to  provide  any  money  for 
us  and  say  that  we  have  to  come  with 
hat  in  hand  and  beg  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision f  demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri) ,  there  were — ayes  34,  noes  13. 

So  the  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  the  straight  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  makes  the  point  of  order. 
I  want  to  get  a  quorum  here  and  then  I 
will  have  a  division. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  vote  is 
automatic  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  vote  on 
the  resolution  is  not  automatic.  At  this 
point  we  are  only  voting  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  ob- 
jects to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  did  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  basis  that  a  quorum  was 
not  present  as  was  stated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  understand  clearly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  demanding. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  de- 
manding a  straight  quorum  call? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  de- 
manding a  straight  quorum  call,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  division 
when  we  come  to  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  16] 

Abbltt  Bow  Celler 

Arends  Bray  Clausen, 

Ashbrook  Brown,  CaUf .  Don  H. 

Ayres  Burton,  Calif.  Cohelan 

Baring  Burton,  Utah  Corbett 

Barrett  Button  Daddarlo 

Bates  Byrnes,  Wis.  Davis,  Ga. 

Bell  CahlU  Dlggs 

Blatnlk  Casey  Dow 


Dowdy 

Kluczynskl 

Ronan 

Eckhardt 

Kornegay 

Roudebush 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Laird 

Roybal 

Everett 

Landrum 

Rupi>e 

Farbsteln 

Macdonald, 

Sandman 

Felghan 

Mass. 

St  Germain 

Pino 

Mallllard 

Saylor 

Flynt 

Marsh 

Selden 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Ford, 

MeskUl 

Slsk 

WUUam  D. 

Mlze 

Smith,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Multer 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gathlngs 

Myers 

Snyder 

Goodell 

Nix 

Staggers 

Griffiths 

OKonskl 

Stanton 

Hagan 

Ottlnger 

Stephens 

Haley 

Passman 

Stuckey 

Hanna 

Patman 

Talcott 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pepper 

Thompson,  N.J 

Harsha 

Phllbln 

Tunney 

Harvey 

Pike 

Utt 

Hubert 

Plrnle 

Waldle 

Helstoskl 

Pollock 

Whalley 

Irwin 

Pool 

Whitener 

Jar  man 

Puclnskl 

Williams,  Miss. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rarlck 

Willis 

KartU 

Beinecke 

Wilson, 

Kee 

Resnlck 

Charles  H. 

King,  Calif. 

Rivers 

Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  323 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri) there  were — ayes  87,  noes  35. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  230,  nays  85,  not  voting  117, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  17] 

TEAS— 230 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Term. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bush 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 


Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Oorman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 


Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
P\ilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gardner 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HowEird 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 


Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Belcher 
BevlU 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Carter 
Clark 
Cowger 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Edwards,  La. 
Fascell 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hall 


Morse,  Mass. 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patten 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Poff 

Pryor 

Qule 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RosentheJ 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 85 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kazen 
Kleppe 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClure 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
May 

MUler,  Ohio 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Nichols 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Pickle 
Poage 


Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed, 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Btratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thomson.  WlB. 

UdaU 

TTUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex, 

PurceU 

RandaU 

ReUel 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Satterfleld 

Slkes 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Tuck 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yovinger 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 117 


Abbltt 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 

Burton,  CaUf . 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Donohue 


Dorn 

Dow 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 


Laird 

Landrum 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Marsh 
Majrne 
Mesklll 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Multer 
Myers 
Nix 

O'Konskl 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Pollock 
Pool 

Puclnskl 
Rarlck 
Reinecke 
Resnlck 
Rivers 
Ronan 
Roudebusb 
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Roybal 

Rupp« 

8t  Germain 

Saylor 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 


Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tunney 


Utt 

Waldife 

Whall^y 

Whit 


ener 
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Williams,  Miss. 

Cha^-les  H. 

Zion 


IS  on 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  chafiged  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WIDNALL  and  Mr.  liUNCAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  o 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  questid 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  I  of  Mis- 
souri) there  were — ayes  128,  noe325. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounjd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleirtan  from 
Missouri  objects  to  the  vote  on  thi  f  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  makes 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorupi  is  not 
present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pre^nt. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  ard  there 
were — yeas  306,  nays  18,  not  voting  108, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  181 

TEAS— 306 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzznan 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Bush 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cl&rk 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 


Conable 

Conte 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Etlberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

E'^hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fbher 

Flood 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fxilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 


Greg. 
Pa. 


Gonzi  lez 
Goode  II 
Goodl  ng 
Green  i 
Green  ; 
Grlfflt  IS 
Gross 
Grove  ■ 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurn^y 
Hall 
Halle<^ 
Halpei  n 
Hamll  xin 
Hamn  er- 
schi  ildt 
Hanle  r 
Hanse  i,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris  jn 
Hathafvay 
Hays 
Hechltr,  W.  Va. 
Heckld-,  Mass. 
Herloiig 
Hlcka 
Holifldd 
Hollai  d 
Horto  i 
Hosm(  r 
Howard 
Hull 

HungAte 
Hunt 

Hutch  inson 
Ichor( 
Jacob 
Joelso  n 
Johns  m,  Calif. 
Johnspn,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones 


Ala. 


Karsti  n 

Kaste:  imeler 

Kazer 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

King, 

Klepp  s 

Kuykt  ndall 

Kyi 

Kyros 


N.T. 


Langen 

Q-Hara.  Mich. 

Sikes 

Latta 

Olsen 

Skubltz 

Leggett 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Slack 

Lipscomb 

Passman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Lloyd 

Patten 

Smith,  OUa. 

Long,  La. 

Pelly 

Springer 

Long,  Md. 

Perkins 

Stafford 

Lukens 

Pettis 

Steed 

McCarthy 

Poage 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McClory 

Poff 

Stratton 

McCuUoch 

Pool 

Stubblefleld 

McDade 

Price,  ni. 

Sullivan 

McDonald. 

Price,  Tex. 

Taft 

Mich. 

Pryor 

Talcott 

McMillan 

Quie 

Taylor 

MacGregor 

Quillen 

Tenzer 

Machen 

Railsback 

Thompson,  Ga 

Madden 

RandaU 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mahon 

Rees 

Tuck 

Martin 

Reid,  ni. 

Udall 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Relfel 

Van  Deerlln 

Matsunaga 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

May 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Vanlk 

Mayne 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Meeds 

Rlegle 

Waggonner 

Meskill 

Roblson 

Walker 

Michel 

Rodlno 

Wampler 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watklns 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watson 

MUlB 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Watts 

Mlnlsh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

White 

Minshall 

Rostenkowskl 

Widnall 

Monagan 

Roth 

Wiggins 

Moore 

Roush 

Williams,  Pa. 

Moorhesui 

Rumsfeld 

WUUs 

Morgan 

Ruppe 

Winn 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Morse,  Mass. 

Sandman 

Wright 

Morton 

Satterfleld 

Wyatt 

Mosher 

St.  Onge 

Wydler 

Moss 

Schadeberg 

Wylle 

Murphy,  ni. 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Natcher 

Schneebell 

Young 

Nedzl 

Schwelker 

Younger 

Nelsen 

Schwengel 

Zablockl 

Nichols 

Scott 

Zwach 

OTHara,  ni. 

Shriver 

Abemethy 
Burke,  Fla. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinski 
Oathlngs 
Henderson 


NAYS— 18 

Jones,  Mo. 

Lennon 

McClure 

McEwen 

Montgomery 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Pickle 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Whltten 


NOT  VOTING— 108 


Abbltt 
Arends 
Afihbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Boggs 
Bow 
Bray 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Casey 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Daddario 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Ehjnohue 
Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Flno 


Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

KlnK,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Mize 
Multer 
Myers 
Nix 

OKonskl 
Ottlnger 
Patman 


Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waldle 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
ZIon 


So  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 


Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Koonegay  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Karth. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Mailliard  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  mrnie  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  with  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Laird  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Corbett  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Bow  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Arends  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Bates  with  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  CahiU  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Ayres  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Bray  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Slfik. 

Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Plrnle  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Mlze  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Harvey  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Kupferman  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Harsha  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Flno  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  with  Mr.  Charles 
H.Wilson. 

Mr.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Utt  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  WhaUey  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Relnecke  with  Mr.  Phllbln. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  TO  CONDUCT  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  179  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  179 

•  Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  matters — 

( 1 )  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  policies  including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  implementation  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  oversea 
operations,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  participate  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy; 


(2)  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  to  other  laws  and 
measures  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  relating  to  activities  and  programs  of 
International  organizations  in  whfch  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  programs  of  assistance  and  informa- 
tion; and 

(5)  relating  to  legislation  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs pursuant  to  provisions  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session ) ,  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chsilrman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  ofiBclal  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  2,  United  States  Code :  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expand  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion In  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  exp>ended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
In  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment," insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 

Mr.  BOLLING  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pending  that, 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
on  the  resolution,  but  I  do  understand 
there  are  some  questions  that  should  be 
answered. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
who  has  raised  the  question  with  respect 
to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
which  I  have  with  reference  to  this  res- 
olution relates  to  the  authority  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
areas  in  which  there  is  not  a  specific 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  in  the  resolution  leaves  some 
doubt  about  this,  inasmuch  as  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  2,  line  10, 
uses  the  word  "legislation"  rather  than 
the  words  "all  matters"  which  might 
have  been  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
language  of  subparagraph  1,  page  1,  line 
5,  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  area  in- 
volved; sp>ecifically,  the  question  which 
I  would  like  to  put  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling] 
is  this: 

Would  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 179  permit  the  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  all  pos- 
sible effects  upon  our  foreign  policy  of  a 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
imderstanding,  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  that 
he  feels  the  language  contained  on  the 
first  page  fully  covers  any  jurisdiction. 

I  would  add,  however,  for  myself  that 
my  impression  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
nonproliferation  would  probably  lie — al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy — but  in  any  event,  if  this 
is  a  treaty,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  I 
understand  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  to  the  effect  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  different  than  that  of  the 
other  body,  and  any  action  taken  here 
on  a  treaty  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
the  other  body  and  not  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  myself  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  reply  made  by  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  question  which 
I  put  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  re- 
lated to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  investigate  the  possible  effects 
upon  our  foreign  relations  generally,  of 
such  a  treaty. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  body 
has  no  constitutional  function  in  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  but  the  question 
I  put  was  whether  or  not  we  can  investi- 
gate the  area  of  the  possible  effect  upon 
our  foreign  relations  generally  of  a  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
brief  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  my  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  would  have  the 
jurisdiction  through  its  control  of,  in 
effect,  its  legislative  oversight  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  say  that  this  would  apply 
equally  with  reference  to  the  hearing  on 
the  Consular  Treaty  proposal  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  a  treaty  propo- 
sition, and  I  do  not  see  where  we  would 
be  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  be  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course  that 
treaty,  if  ratified,  would  affect  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country  and,  certainly,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  be  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  saying  that  in  terms  of  this 
resolution  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  could  not  hold  hearings  in 
order  to  inquire  into  the  ratification  of 
the  consular  treaty  proposal;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield  fui-- 
ther;  no,  the  gentleman  is  not  saying 
that,  because  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  could  hold  hearings  upon 
any  matter  that  comes  before  the  De- 
partment of  State.  But  I  am  saying,  as 
I  understand  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  say  that  we  are 
beyond  jurisdiction  when  that  type  of 
situation  is  involved. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Would  the 
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gentleman  point  out  what  limilatlon,  if 
any.  there  is  upon  the  foreign  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  1 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  litoitatlons 
are  contained  in  the  reporting  of  the 
expenses. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  feli,  unani- 
mously, that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  had  to  engage  in  forei^  travel. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  In  other  words, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does 
not  have  to  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  have  that  committee  make 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
travel  which  that  committee  undertakes 
and  carries  forward  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government  of  the  Unitefl  States? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  they  stab  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Tl^ey  have 
never  come  to  your  committed  for  any 
permission  to  travel;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, because  that  provision  is  in  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  mean  after 
this  resolution  is  adopted  they  villi  never 
have  to  come  before  your  cimmlttee 
again.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  they  sta^  within 
their  jurisdiction  and  do  not  ^nd  that 
they  need  further  authority.      ] 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wh^re  in  the 
resolution  is  there  anything  that  would 
require  them  to  come  before  tie  Com- 
mittee   on    Rules    under    any    circum- 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  trust  In  the  good 
Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
doubting  the  good  judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  all.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  hin|.  But  I 
am  just  asking  you  if  there  is  any  limita- 
tion whatsoever  requiring  the  pommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  at  any  otiier  time 
during  this  session  to  get  any  further  au- 
thority or  permission  to  travel? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  that | it  is  Im- 
portant to  point  out  at  some  plaeie  here  In 
this  discussion  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  no  power  to  grant  linythlng 
to  any  committee. 

There  was  a  rather  lengthj — I  will 
not  call  it  a  debate,  but  an  ekercise — 
recently  over  another  resolution-  Dur- 
ing that  exercise,  as  I  would  caQl  it.  the 
House  of  Representatives  mada  a  deci- 
sion here  on  what  responsibility  pn  travel 
a  certain  committee  of  the  House  could 
have.  I 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  ho  power 
to  do  more  than  to  present  th;  resolu- 
tion, which  it  is  doing  now  unar  imously. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  commen;  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Indeed  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wbuld  hke 
to  say  the  reference  that  you  i^iade  oc- 
curred during  the  debate — if  jyou  can 
call  it  a  debate — on  the  Arriculture 
Committee  resolution  when  there  were 
less  than  50  people  in  this  Houee.  And 
when  we  came  back  in  here  dia  not  the 
person  who  is  handling  this  resolution 
deny  me  any  further  time  to  speak  on 


this  resolution  and  to  point  out  to  this 
House  what  was  fictually  in  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  re- 
construct the  parliamentary  situation 
a  little  more  accurately,  If  I  might. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Very  well. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  When  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  I  announced  prior  to  yielding 
to  him  that  I  would  yield  him  only  5 
minutes.  The  gentleman  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  5  minutes. 

Then  somebody  misunderstood  the 
parliamentary  situation,  and  allowed  the 
amendments  which  were  objected  to  to  be 
adopted  by  a  division  vote.  There  then 
was  a  vote  on  the  previous  question 
p«>ndlng  after  that  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
the  gentleman  felt  that  the  House  had 
had  a  clear  opportunity  to  decide  or  work 
Its  will,  and  therefore  I  did  not  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  did  I  not  ask 
you  for  time  before  the  rollcall  on  the 
previous  question  was  called,  and  you 
denied  me  any  time  to  speak  on  House 
Resolution  No.  83? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  denied  you  time  to 
speak  prior  to  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  Is  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  In  other  words,  you 
cut  off  the  debate,  and  did  not  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  present  the  situation 
to  this  House,  and  I  still  say  with  all  due 
respect  that  many  of  the  Members  did 
not  know  what  they  were  voting  for  at 
the  time  they  voted  on  either  the  previ- 
ous question   or  House  Resolution  83. 

I  do  admit  we  were  beaten  mighty 
badly.  But  I  still  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  know  that  they  are  giving  up 
their  rights  under  the  resolution  that 
was  passed  under  House  Resolution  83 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  com- 
mittee will  be  acting  arbitrarily  at  any 
time  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
comes  before  it. 

We  are  t>eing  treated  differently  than 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
are  being  treated  differently  than  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We  are 
being  treated  differently  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  think  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself  would 
recognize  all  that  they  are  turning  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules — which  has 
been  wrongly  quoted  here  today,  I  think 
they  perhaps  would  resent  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point, 
so  that  I  may  go  further  into  this  mat- 
ter without  taking  any  further  time  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as  to 
who  was  incorrect  about  what  they  said 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules?  I  would  like  to  make  that  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  talked 
to  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  about  this.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  a  unanimous-consent  thing.  But 
there  was  an  understanding,  they  said, 
that  If  we  would  come  there  with  the 
proper  kind  of  request,  why  then  It  would 


be  granted.  I  think  that  Is  just  a  lot  of 
poppycock  and  a  coverup. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  desire  to  get  Into  a  position  here  of 
umpire  or  referee.  I  must  confess  I  was 
detained  elsewhere  when  this  debate  on 
the  previous  resolution  took  place.  But 
I  merely  want  to  make  this  observation 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said  and  what 
has  transpired  in  the  last  few  minutes 
between  my  good  friends,  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  this  humble  member 
thereof  understood  In  all  of  these  resolu- 
tions, was  to  treat  all  committees  equally 
insofar  as  possible. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arose  In  the 
committee  as  to  which  committees 
should  travel  abroad  and  what  their  du- 
ties required  them  to  do.  There  was 
some  agreement  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  certain  committees — the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  Instance — that  re- 
quired them  to  do  considerable  traveling. 

Now  there  has  been  much  abuse — and 
I  say  "much  abuse"  and  I  think  that  is  an 
accurate  statement — in  the  past  about 
this  travel.  The  fact  of  the  business  is 
that  we  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  nowadays 
that  we  do  not  read  something  about 
these  alleged  abuses  of  foreign  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member  In 
this  House  of  Representatives  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect  than  I  do  for  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  .  He  has  been  a  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury,  as  it  were,  in  all  of 
these  matters,  and  he  would  be  the  first, 
I  would  have  thought,  who  would  want 
to  curtail  urmecessary  travel,  and  there- 
fore reduce  the  unnecessary  burden  upon 
our  overburdened  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  publicly  here 
and  now  and  for  the  record  compliment 
the  gentleman  upon  his  very,  very  fine 
work  in  the  capacity  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  in  always  trying  to  curtail 
unnecessary  expenses. 

So  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  dealing  with  matters 
scattered  all  over  the  world  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  duties  of  other  committees, 
including  the  committee  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  on  the  other  hand. 

I  regret  that  he  feels  that  way  about 
it.  I  regret  that  he  feels  that  there  was 
any  discrimination.  But  I  want  to  has- 
ten to  assure  him  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  was  certainly  no  intent 
to  discriminate  against  his  committee  but 
that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  his  committee  fell  In  a 
category  with  other  committees  than  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
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will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee — 
and  I  ask  this  very  respectfully,  sir — Did 
you  read  the  section  of  the  bill  on  the 
first  page  of  the  bill,  lines  5  to  12  wherein 
it  states  that  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  Investigations  Into 
'•the  restoration  and  development  of  for- 
eign markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  International  trade  in 
agricultural  products;  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  the  use  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  therefrom;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  other  regional  economic  agreements 
upon  United  States  agriculture." 

Furthermore,  charging  us,  authorizing 
us,  and  directing  us  to  make  studies  of 
"all  matters  relating  to  the  establishment 
and  development  of  an  effective  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title  VI 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954." 

Did  the  Chairman  read  that  language 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend,  I  did  read  that.  I  think  It 
has  already  been  said  to  him — if  It  has 
not,  I  want  to  say  it  now — that  any  time 
that  my  friend,  his  chairman,  or  anyone 
authorized  by  the  committee  wishes  to 
come  before  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
specific  Investigation  involving  travel 
abroad,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further?  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  other  question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  difference  between  this  charge  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  your 
resolution  and  some  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee? I  would  like  to  see  the  distinction — 
making  meat  out  of  one  and  fowl  out  of 
the  other — causing  us  to  come  with  hat 
in  hand  each  and  every  time  that  our 
committee  feels  it  is  necessary  to  meike 
certain  investigations  abroad.  I  happen 
to  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
win  challenge  any  Member  of  Congress 
to  put  his  record  on  economy  in  travel 
alongside  the  money  I  have  spent  and 
the  money  I  have  saved  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  in  making  investigations 
abroad.  I  resent  having  to  come  to  some 
other  committee  to  let  them  be  the  ones 
to  determine  whether  or  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, I  think  that  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Frankly — and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  chsdrman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  of  your  commit- 
tee— I  do  not  think  you  have  a  member 
on  your  committee  who  has  any  more 
sense  of  responsibility  about  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  these  things  than  I  have, 
and  that  is  why  I  resent  coming  to  you, 
and  that  is  why  I  resent  my  committee 
being  treated  differently  from  other 
committees  of  Congress. 

You  have  admitted  that  you  do  treat 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  possibly  others 


in  a  much  different  light.  That  is  the 
thing  that  I  think  is  a  reflection  upon 
my  integrity,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to 
review  ans^thing  that  I  have  done  that 
has  brought  discredit  upon  this  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jdelding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  just  wish  to  make 
this  one  observation :  Of  course,  I  would 
not  want  to  undertake  to  go  into  a  de- 
lineation of  the  respective  duties  of  those 
committees.  So  far  as  coming  before  my 
committee  is  concerned,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did  not  make  this  provision. 
The  House  made  the  provision  that  you 
should  come  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  again  want  to  pay  my  respect  tind  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones],  who  is  always  very 
watchful  and  considerate,  and  I  hope  on 
further  reflection  he  might  agree  that 
nothing  was  Intended  as  an  aspersion  on 
him  or  on  his  great  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
can  make  a  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion except  to  say  that  apparently  I  have 
missed  out  on  something  in  the  years 
I  have  been  here.  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
take  a  trip  abroad  to  become  an  expert 
on  this  business  of  junketing. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAT- 
TERS WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  110  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  110 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  to  sit  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  either  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  are  authorized  under  rule  XI(8)  (d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Notwlthstendlng  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 


States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  in 
any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual 
transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  Its  employees  In  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  rep>ort  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trana- 
I>ortatlon  if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr  BOLLING  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

On  page  3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment," Insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  sutnended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  with  respect 
to  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS 
WITHIN  ITS  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  40  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  40 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  full  and  complete  investigations 
and  studies  relating  to  the  following  matters 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, namely — 

(1)  relating  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  general  immigration  and  na- 
tionality   laws     and     the     resettlement    of 
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refugees.  Including  such  activities 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  E 
Migration  which  affect  Immigration 
United  States;  or  Involving  violation 
Immigration  laws  of  the  United 
through  abuse  of  private  relief  leglslat  on 

(2)  Involving    claims,    both 
private,  against  the  United  States; 

(3)  Involving  the  operation  and 
Istratlon  of  national  penal  Instltut 
eluding  personnel  and  Inmates  therein 

(4)  relating   to   Judicial   proceedlnc 
the   administration   of   Federal   courts 
personnel  thereof,  Including  local 
territories  and  possessions; 

(5)  relating  to  the  operation  and 
Istratlon  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Including 
Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act.  and 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act;  and 

(6)  Involving   the   operation  and 
Istratlon  of  Federal  statutes,  rules 
latlons  relating  to  crime  and  crlmlni  1 
cedures;  and 

(7)  Involving   the  operation   and 
Istratlon  of  the  Submerged  Lands 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 

(8)  relating   to   State   taxation   of 
state  commerce. 

Provided.  That  the  committee  shall 
dertake    any    Investigation    of    any 
which   Is   being   Investigated   by   any 
conunlttee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
(or  the  Cleric  of  the  House  If  the  House 
In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  durl|ig 
present  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
tlon  and  study,  together  with  such 
mendatlons  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
tlon  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
thorlzed  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  wlthjln 
United   States,   whether  the  House 
cessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
Ings  and  to  require  by  subpena  or 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
nesses   and   the  production  of  such 
records,       correspondence,       memr— 
papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
member  of  the  committee  designed 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desl 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
In    the    committee's    activities    withi^ 
United  States:  and.  notwithstanding 
1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
other    provision    of    law.    local 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign 
tries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  th(i 
mittee  for  expenses  of  it.s  members  or 
Members  or  employees  traveling  abroad 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (interrupting  the 
reading  > .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan  mous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  printed  In  the 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    W 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <}n  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEJe  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  CON- 
DUCT CERTAIN  STUDIES  ANID  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF  MAT  TERS 
COMING  WITHIN  ITS  JURI^DIC 
TION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  ly  di- 
rec  .on  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  218  anq  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution, 
lows: 


fol- 


H.  Res.  218 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  effective  from  January  4, 
1967,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  relating  to  all  mat- 
ters coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations  and 
studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  without  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
shall  be  issued  only  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him;  they  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  time  to  time  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  studies 
and  Investigations,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable.  Any  report  sub- 
mitted when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  In  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  )s  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 


On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  the  words  "or 
without". 

On  page  2,  delete  lines  15  through  25. 

Delete  page  3. 

On  page  2,  after  line  14.  add  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding 
section  1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  local  curren- 
cies owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Commltee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  ex- 
penses of  its  members  or  other  members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  cer- 
tain studies  and  investigations  of  matters 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
CONDUCT  AN  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION, 
MANAGEMENT,  OPERATION,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  DEPART- 
MENTS AND  AGENCIES  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  68  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  68 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colianbla,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  following : 

(1)  the  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

(2)  the  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  independent 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  government 
operating  solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(3)  those  operations  or  activities  directly 
affecting  the  District  of  Colimibla,  of  any 
governmental  agency  or  Instrumentality  op- 
erating on  a  regional  basis  entirely  within 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

For  the  purjxsse  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  is  in 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary;  except  that  neither  the  committee 
nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  m^y  sit  while 
the  House  Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to 
sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.    Any  such  report  which 
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is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conmiittee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22.  United  Sates  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  loc-il  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  In  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  expenses  of 
Its  members  or  other  Menibers  or  employees 
traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  commit- 
tee amendment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Provided.  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGATIONS  INTO 
ANY  MATTER  WITHIN  ITS  JURIS- 
DICTION, AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  34  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  34 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3. 
1967.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  may  make  Investigations  and 
studies  as  required  in  connection  with  bills, 
rerolutlons.  and  other  matters  referred  to 
it  and,  more  specifically  or  in  addition  there- 
to. In  connection  with  the  following  mat- 
ters within  its  Jurisdiction: 

(1)  (a)  The  status,  progress,  and  admin- 
istration of  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resources  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other 
agencies  Insofar  as  the  latter  affect  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  Including  (1)  poli- 
cies and  procedures  relating  to  such  pro- 
grams, (11)  projects  previously  authorized, 
( ill )  projects  proposed  for  authorization  and 
construction,  and  (Iv)  developments  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Act;  (b) 
compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  appor- 
tionment of  interstate  waters;  (c)  the  ap- 
plication to  Federal  agencies  and  activities 
of  State  laws  governing  the  control,  appro- 
priation, and  distribution  of  water;  (d)  the 
saline  water  research  and  development  pro- 
gram; (e)  the  water  resources  research  pro- 
gram; and  (f )  water  resources  planning  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  including  the  establishment  of 
river  basin  commissions  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  water  and  related 
land   resources   planning. 

( 2 )  ( a )  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  in- 
cluding those  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment,  utilization,   and   conservation  of  oil. 


gas,  helium,  geothermal  steam,  and  associ- 
ated resources  of  the  public  and  other  Fed- 
eral lands;  (b)  mineral  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mining  interests  generally.  In- 
cluding the  conditions,  problems,  and  needs 
of  the  mining  and  minerals  industries;  (c) 
mineral  resources  surveys  and  the  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  and  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  resources;  (d)  research  facil- 
ities needed  to  improve  the  position  of  the  do- 
mestic mining  and  minerals  Industries;  (e) 
capability  of  mining  schools  to  support  re- 
search facilities  and  assure  domestic  Industry 
of  a  continuing  source  of  technical  talent; 

(f)  proposed  long-range  domestic  minerals 
programs.  Including  availability  of  domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  requirements; 

(g)  Impact  upon  domestic  mining  industries 
caused  by  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  excess 
and  surplus  Government-owned  metals  and 
minerals;  and  (h)  the  effects  upon  domestic 
mining  industries  resulting  from  the  world 
metal  situation  and  the  means  available  to 
the  Government  to  permit  domestic  mining 
industries  to  compete  favorably  In  domestic 
and  world  markets,  including  cooperation 
with  established  International  organizations. 

( 3 )  ( a )  The  status,  progress,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  and  Its 
units.  Including  national  seashores,  national 
riverways,  and  national  recreation  areas,  and 
of  other  recreational  developments  on  pub- 
lic domain  lands  or  reservations  created  out 
of  the  public  domain  and  on  areas  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  or  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  (b)  national  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  the  administration  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund;  and 
(c)  national  cemeteries. 

(4)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  the  surface 
and  subsurface  resources  of  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, of  forest  reserves  created  out  of  the 
public  domain  and  of  areas  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  (b)  administration  and  op- 
eration of  the  Wilderness  Act;  and  (c)  the 
withdrawal  or  restriction  on  use  of  public 
domain  or  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands, 
including  reservations  created  out  of  the 
public  domain,  by  military  and  nonmllitary 
agencies  of  the  Government  from  normal 
operation  of  the  public  land  and  mining  laws 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(5)  (a)  The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  programs  and  policies 
of  those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
Indian  legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  It  is  being  administered  and  with 
which  moneys  available  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
poses are  being  used;  (b)  the  release  of 
Indian  tribes  and  bands  from  Federal  super- 
vision, preparation  therefor,  and  the  effects 
thereof;  (c)  the  avalLablllty  to  Indians  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  receiving  the 
full  benefit  of  Federal  programs  in  these 
areas;  (d)  the  utilization  of  tribal  lands  and 
other  resources,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  means  of  developing  the  skill  and 
aptitudes  required  for  such  utilization;  and 
(e)  the  study  and  analysis  of  treaties  and 
other  written  agreements  between  recognized 
Indian  tribes,  nations,  or  lands  and  the 
United  States. 

(6)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  territories  and  Insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  Revised 
Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of  1954,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Corporation  Act  of  1949,  and 
Guam  Organic  Act  of  1950,  all  as  amended; 
local  conditions  bearing  upon  and  the  pro- 
visions to  be  Included  In  organic  acts  for 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  the  extension  of  various 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 


lands; the  granting  of  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa;  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  American  interests  in 
Antarctica. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit,  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of 
the  United  States  as  the  nature  of  the  inves- 
tigation or  study  requires,  and  be  repre- 
sented at  any  meeting  called  by  an 
established  international  organization  to 
consider  matters  that  affect  the  areas  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  may  do  so  not 
only  during  the  session  but  also  during  pe- 
riods of  recess  and  adjoximment;  and  may 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  members 
and  employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their 
official  duties  under  section  190(d)  of  title 
2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1)  That 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies  for 
subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-633. 
approved  October  7.  1964;  (2)  that  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Its  employees 
In  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shaU  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

On  page  7.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment." Insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Boiling] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour.  ] 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnolsj  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinoisl  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  say 
that  even  though  I  have  not  takdn  the 
time  of  the  House  this  afternoon  oi^  each 
and  every  occasion  to  refer  to  th^  una- 
nimity within  the  committee  th»t  did 
exist  on  these  resolutions,  such  wlis  the 
fact,  and  these  resolutions  were  reported 
unanimously  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  We  have  joined  with  thf  ma- 
jority in  presenting  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  today  for  approval.  1 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jthank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.     I 

Mr.  i^>e£iker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 1 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ^n  the 
table. 


HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCE! 


Mr. 
to  ex- 


d  20 

s  oc- 

life 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  n^atter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I3  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania!  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  many  important 
problems  covered  In  President  Johhson's 
message  "to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer" is  the  protection  of  people 
against  hazards  in  their  homes.  A  man's 
home  is  generally  regarded  as  a  haven 
of  peace  and  security.  The  hard  facts, 
however,  tell  a  different  story.  Last 
year,  28,000  people  were  killed 
million  people  Injured  in  acclde 
currtng  In  and  around  the  home. 

What  caused  this  terrible  toll 
and  limb?  Familiar,  widely  usedlprod 
ucts  that  are  found  in  just  about  any 
home  today — heating  devices,  stoves.  In- 
cinerators, hot  water  heaters,  wishing 
machines,  power  mowers,  glass  idoors, 
and  a  variety  of  electrical  appliances. 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  this  ob\^ously 
unacceptable  situation?  Is  it  ihlsuse 
by  the  purchasers?  Is  it  faulty  design 
by  manufacturers?  Have  we  simply  let 
our  technological  ability  to  invent  things 
overtake  our  human  ability  to  safgly  use 
these  products?  No  one  knows  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  But  there  Is 
one  question  that  does  have  an  ahswer. 
Can  something  be  done  about  the  prob- 
lem? And  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  definitely  "Yes." 

Specifically,  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a  Najtional 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  to  find 
the  facts,  to  get  the  answers,  to  liy  the 
groundwork  for  positive,  constiiuctlve 
action.  I  heartily  agree  with  thiB  rec- 
ommendation, and  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety.    Identical  blU^  have 


been  introduced  in  the  ether  body  by 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Cot- 
ton, and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  John  Moss, 
my  highly  respected  colleague  on  the 
committee. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  their  training  and  experience 
in  these  problems.  The  mandate  of  the 
Commission  would  include  a  study  of  the 
protection  consumers  presently  have 
against  the  hazards  of  household  prod- 
ucts, and  a  report  of  their  findings  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within 
18  months,  together  with  any  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  should 
be  stressed  at  the  outset.  First,  no  pro- 
prietary information  on  products  would 
be  disclosed.  Second,  products  which 
have  come  under  recent  congressional 
scrutiny  would  be  exempt  from  the  Com- 
mission's study.  Finally,  it  should  be 
understood  that  this  is  not  a  proconsxmi- 
er  or  an  antibusiness  proposal.  Con- 
sumers, of  course,  would  benefit  from  in- 
creased safety  in  the  use  of  household 
products.  However.  manufacturers 
would  also  benefit  by  being  protected 
from  a  possible  rash  of  conflicting  State 
and  local  laws  aimed  at  one  product  or 
another.  In  our  mass  markets  of  today, 
based  upon  mass  production  efBciency 
and  savings,  no  manufacturer  could 
function  in  a  chaotic  mesh  of  State  and 
local  regulation. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bill  Introduced  on  the 
heels  of  a  nationwide  scare  due  to  some 
specific  product  safety  problem.  It  is  a 
bill  Introduced  in  the  calm  and  thought- 
ful recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
face  a  problem  in  household  safety.  In- 
stead of  emotional  arguments,  we  need 
rational  discussion.  Instead  of  hysteri- 
cal outcries,  we  need  facts  and  figures. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  introduced 
the  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety.  In  that  same 
spirit,  I  commend  It  to  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 


THE  HONORABLE  FRED  L.  WHAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  imanimous  consent,  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  following  February  16  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  article  reviewing  the 
distinguished  career  of  the  recently  de- 
ceased U.S.  District  Judge  Fred  L.  Wham 
of  Centralia.  HI. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  know 
Judge  Wham,  a  jurist  whose  approach  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power  made  a 
lasting  impact  on  southern  Illinois.  His 
career  earned  him  the  deep  respect  and 
admiration  few  men  achieve.  Judge 
Wham's  personal  integrity  and  honesty 
were  above  reproach,  and  his  conduct  as 
a  public  ofiQcIal  should  Inspire  all  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  public 
ofBce. 

The  article  Is  written  by  Carl  R.  Bald- 


win, distinguished  writer  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Judge  Wham  through  years  of  close  con- 
tact with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  article: 

(By  Carl  R.  Baldwin) 

United  States  District  Judge  Fred  L.  Wham 
presented  two  faces  to  the  world,  and  both 
wore  well.  OS  the  bench  he  was  quiet  and 
unassiuning.  His  manner  bordered  on  the 
timid.  On  the  bench  he  was  a  stern  defender 
of  federal  laws.  For  the  occasional  sinner  he 
always  was  ready  with  the  lectvire  and  the 
light  sentence.  A  professional  criminal  could 
expect  to  have  the  book  thrown  at  him. 

Judge  Wham's  death  Feb.  2  at  the  age  of 
82  brought  many  memories  to  those  who  had 
followed  his  career.  The  scene  that  most 
frequently  comes  to  mind  dates  from  the 
bootlegging  era.  The  dignified  Judge,  sitting 
tall  in  his  high-backed  chair,  listening  In- 
tently to  the  evidence  as  defendants  were 
brought  before  him. 

The  old  courtroom,  in  the  Federal  Building 
at  Seventh  street  and  Missouri  avenue,  East 
St.  Louis,  would  be  crowded.  Some  would 
have  to  stand  and  others  would  be  waiting  In 
the  hall.  For  Judge  Wham,  Immaculately 
and  conservatively  dressed,  his  shock  of  dark 
hair  carefully  combed,  would  be  prepared  to 
take  the  cases  one  by  one,  disposing  of  30,  40, 
or  even  50  who  might  plead  guilty. 

Judge  Wham  was  neither  a  lawyer's  lawyer 
nor  a  Judge's  Judge.  His  trial  experience 
was  limited  when  he  first  took  the  Job.  He 
had  to  feel  his  way.  However,  he  brought 
to  the  office  unimpeachable  integrity  and  a 
strong  belief  in  the  old-fashioned  concept 
that  laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  and  that 
those  who  violate  the  laws  should  be  pun- 
ished. 

He  was  no  legal  lialr-spUtter.  Some  of  his 
critics  thought  that  he  had  little  regard  for 
individual  rights.  Defense  lawyers,  for  In- 
stance, had  to  prove  that  any  errors  made  in 
the  Issuance  of  search  warrants  were  really 
flagrant  errors.  Minor  legal  faults  did  not 
count  with  Judge  Wham,  whose  main  con- 
cern was  whether  the  raid  had  resulted  in 
finding  evidence  of  a  law  violation. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  void  on  the 
East  St.  Louis  bench  when  Judge  Wham  came 
to  fill  it.  His  predecessor.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  George  W.  English,  had  resigned 
rather  than  face  an  Impeachment  trial  on 
evidence  of  wrongdoing  disclosed  in  a  large 
degree  by  a  Post-Dispatch  investigation. 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  passed  over  three 
favored  candidates,  each  with  powerful  po- 
litical backing,  to  appoint  the  little  known 
Wham,  a  Centralia,  111.,  lawyer. 

Respect  for  law  was  at  a  low  point  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  nowhere  was  it 
lower  than  In  Southern  Illinois.  Gangsters 
were  fighting  over  quick  profits  being  made 
in  a  bootlegging  industry  that  was  operating 
without  any  serious  restraint.  Federal  en- 
forcement of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  bringing  only  moderate  fines,  which 
bootleggers  considered  part  of  the  payoff. 

This  all  changed  In  1927,  the  year  Judge 
Wham  took  his  oath  of  office.  The  late 
Harold  G.  Baker,  young  and  vigorous,  had 
been  named  United  States  Attorney  the  year 
before  and  the  names  of  Wham  and  Baker 
became  dreaded  words  to  bootleggers,  and  to 
all  others  who  violated  federal  laws.  The 
late  United  States  District  Judge  Walter  C. 
Llndley,  sitting  at  Danville,  held  up  his  end 
of  the  sprawling  Eastern  District  of  Illinois. 

Before  the  team  of  Wham,  Llndley  and 
Baker  went  into  action  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  bootleggers  brought  into  court 
went  to  Jail.  The  new  regime  quickly  turned 
things  around.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  de- 
fendants began  going  to  Jail  and  the  terms 
were  much  more  severe  than  they  had  been. 
In  the  late   1920s   the   Eastern  District  of 
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Illinois  had  more  Jury  trials  of  bootleggers 
than  any  other  district  In  the  United  States. 

Judge  Wham  was  not  a  fanatical  pro- 
hibitionist although  he  was  a  teetotaler  and 
a  prominent  layman  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  only  that  the  law  was  on 
the  books  and  therefore  had  to  be  enforced. 
That  was  that. 

"The  only  way  to  stop  crime  is  by  punish- 
ing It,"  Judge  Wham  said  In  1932  when  pro- 
nouncing sentence  on  four  defendants 
charged  with  stealing  from  interstate  freight 
shipments.  His  sermons  from  the  bench 
usually  were  direct  and  simple. 

Several  firsts  occurred  in  Judge  Wham's 
court.  Including  the  first  sentencing  of  a 
bootlegger  under  the  tough  Jones  "5  and  10" 
law.  which  carried  a  maximum  penalty  of 
five  years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Max  Sonzinsky,  a  notorious  East  St.  Louis 
fence,  provided  the  court  with  another  first. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  be  convicted  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  to  curb  the  sale  of  automatic  weapons 
to  gangsters.  It  bars  the  sale  of  sawed-off 
shotguns,  machine  guns  and  silencers. 
Judge  Wham  sentenced  Sonzinsky  to  18 
months  In  prison  and  an  appeal  brought  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  the  act  was  con- 
stitutional. 

The  hlgh-celUnged  East  St.  Louis  court- 
room, in  a  building  erected  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  William  Howard  Taft,  was 
not  the  best  place  to  conduct  a  trial.  It  was 
not  aircondltloned  In  Judge  Wham's  time. 
In  the  hot  summer,  when  open  windows 
brought  the  clatter  of  Missouri  avenue  traffic 
into  the  room,  it  became  almost  Impossible 
to  hear  testimony. 

Judge  Wham  never  eased  his  rules  of  for- 
mality, however,  and  anyone  entering  the 
courtroom  in  shirtsleeves  was  ejected.  The 
rule  applied  to  defendants  as  well  as  spec- 
tators, officers  of  the  court  and  newspaper- 
men. The  United  States  Marshall  was  called 
on  to  provide  coats  for  defendants  who 
showed  up  without  them. 

Once,  in  Judge  Wham's  first  year,  a  Juror 
reported  for  duty  In  a  hazy  state  of  Intoxica- 
tion. The  Judge,  calling  It  "a  most  unfortu- 
nate Incident,"  referred  to  the  sinning  Juror 
in  talks  to  subsequent  Jury  panels.  "This 
must  not  happen  again  In  this  court,"  he 
would  say.  "I  demand  that  you  refrain  from 
drinking  while  serving  here." 

Judge  Wham  heard  odd  stories  from  some 
defendants.  A  bootlegger  who  had  been  op- 
erating on  a  small  scale  In  one  of  the  German 
communities  of  outer  St.  Clair  county 
claimed  as  late  as  1929  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Four 
defendants  from  BlrksvUle,  In  Monroe 
county,  said  that  same  year  that  they  "had 
not  been  educated  that  the  prohibition  law 
was  made  to  be  observed." 

Prom  time  to  time  Judge  Wham  criticized 
law  enforcement  officials  and  citizens  of  Mon- 
roe and  Massac  counties,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  an  utter  disregard  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
He  frequently  censured  East  St.  Louis  for 
allowing  bootleggers,  prostitutes  and  other 
appendages  of  organized  crime  to  operate 
openly  throughout  the  1920s  and  'SOs.  He 
lived  to  see  all  this  eliminated.  Even  the 
gamblers  closed  their  doors. 

Of  all  the  liquor  conspiracy  trials  before 
Judge  Wham  probably  the  most  interesting 
and  most  controversial  was  that  of  a  sheriff, 
a  chief  deputy  and  14  other  residents  of  Mas- 
sac county.  Thirty-six  defendants  had  been 
named  In  the  indictment.  Nine  had  pleaded 
guilty  and  others  had  been  freed  or  granted 
severances. 

FVlends  and  neighbors  from  Massac  county 
Jammed  the  courtroom  to  hear  Goverrmient 
witnesses  tell  about  liquor  seized  In  raids 
being  channeled  to  prisoners  in  the  Jail  or 
to  consumers  on  the  outside.  After  a  week 
of  testimony,  at  which  court  sessions  ex- 
tended Into  the  night,  the  Jury  found  all 
defendants  not  guilty. 


Usually,  after  an  acquittal  of  this  nature, 
the  defendants  advance  to  the  Jury  box  and 
shake  hands  with  the  Jurors.  Here  the  Jurors, 
almost  In  a  body,  rushed  to  the  counsel  table 
to  congratulate  the  sheriff. 

Later,  friends  of  the  sheriff  visited  the 
homes  of  Government  witnesses  in  Massac 
county.  They  gathered  in  groups  outside  and 
serenaded  the  witnesses  by  singing  "How  Dry 
I  Am." 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  of  all  trials 
In  Judge  Wham's  court  was  that  of  the  eight 
"tumbling  Womacks,"  an  East  St.  Louis 
family  which  for  more  than  12  years  pur- 
sued an  astonishing  career  of  collecting  In- 
surance money  for  fake  accident  claims.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  father,  mother,  three 
daughters  and  three  sons-in-law.  Two  of  the 
sons-in-law  made  excellent  "tumblers." 
They  were  professional  wrestlers.  There  was 
a  ninth  defendant,  a  woman  friend  of  the 
family. 

The  Government  proved  that  the  Womacks 
had  stumbled  over  objects,  out  of  taxi-cabs 
and  against  busses  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  Insurance  claims.  The  evidence  ac- 
counted for  59  "falls."  A  Jury  found  each 
defendant  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  use  the 
malls  to  defraud  after  a  trial  lasting  two 
weeks  in  early  1938. 

All  were  given  prison  sentences,  the  terms 
ranging  from  two  to  four  years.  Judge 
Wham,  on  hearing  the  violent  sobs  of  the 
mother  of  the  Womack  clan,  eyed  her  sternly 
and  said:  "There  Is  no  excxise  for  a  grown 
woman  being  Involved  in  such  operations." 

An  observer  could  take  a  good  sampling 
of  organized  crime  In  Southern  Illinois  by 
watching  Judge  Wham's  court.  Connie  Rlt- 
ter,  the  smiling,  sardonic  lieutenant  of  gang 
boss  Charlie  Blrger,  appeared  before  the 
Judge  In  1930  to  receive  a  two-year  sentence 
for  liquor  conspiracy  after  having  already 
been  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  for  the 
murder  of  former  Mayor  Joe  Adams  of  West 
City,  111. 

In  1938,  Joseph  Shelby  Teague,  biggest 
operator  in  The  Valley,  East  St.  Louis's  seg- 
regated vice  district,  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Wham  to  three  years  in  prison  for  bringing 
women  to  The  Valley  from  Hot  Springs.  Ark., 
for  prostitution.  Teague  had  been  traveling 
In  high  society  and  was  a  nationally  known 
skeet  shooter.  He  and  his  wife  owned  a  mod- 
em brick  bungalow  designed  especially  as  a 
house  of  prostitution. 

Judge  Wham  often  displayed  compassion 
when  dealing  with  small  bootleggers,  freeing 
them  on  probation  If  they  were  heads  of 
large  families  or  were  hard  up.  In  1935,  he 
reprimanded  the  son  of  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  had  been  Judge  Wham's  boyhood  hero. 
After  the  severe  words  he  placed  the  boot- 
legger on  probation  on  his  promise  to 
straighten  up.  The  man  had  been  operating 
an  illicit  still. 

Railroad  operators  added  to  the  burden  of 
the  already  overloaded  court  in  the  Depres- 
sion era  by  prosecuting  out-of-work  people 
for  stealing  coal  from  freight  cars  to  provide 
heat  for  their  homes.  The  charge  was  theft 
from  Interstate  shipments  and  the  penalty 
usually  was  a  fine  or  a  short  Jail  sentence. 
For  a  while  the  federal  court  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  Jxistlce  of  the  peace  court. 
Judges  Wham  and  Llndley  quickly  rebelled 
against  this  Imposition,  however,  and  the 
railroads  were  told  to  take  their  cases  to 
lesser  courts. 

Echoes  of  the  violence  of  the  extended 
war  between  the  Progressive  Miners  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  heard 
In  the  East  St.  Louis  court  from  time  to 
time.  Penally,  in  January  1938,  Judge 
Wham  issued  a  precedent-setting  decision  by 
making  the  Progressive  Miners  and  55  Indi- 
viduals liable  for  $117,000  damages  growing 
out  of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  Illegal  acts 
in  a  strike  against  United  Electric  Coal  Co. 

World  War  II  brought  a  different  type  of 
defendant  to  the  court.    Jehovah's  Witnesses 


and  other  persons  opposed  to  war  appeared 
before  Judge  Wham  and  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  for  vlolattag  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. 

One  of  the  last  big  trials  over  which  Judge 
Wham  presided  was  that  of  Evan  R.  Dale, 
labor  boss  and  politician,  and  James  Bate- 
man,  a  labor  boss,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
labor  racketeering  by  a  Jury.  Calling  Dale, 
downstate  Republican  leader,  "a  menace  to 
the  union  movement,"  the  Judge  imposed  a 
15-year  prison  sentence  and  a  $10,000  fine. 
Bateman  was  fined  $2,000,  avoiding  prison. 

It  was  an  explosive  trial.  Judge  Wham's 
reputation  for  patience  was  sorely  tried  by 
Defense  Attorney  John  J.  Hoban,  who  later 
was  to  become  State's  Attorney  of  St.  Clair 
county.  Hoban,  seeking  cause  for  a  new 
trial,  announced  In  court  that  he  had  found 
evidence  that  six  of  the  women  Jurors  were 
"semi-hysterical  with  fear"  at  the  trial  be- 
cause of  "armed  hoodlxims"  In  court. 

The  allegation  never  was  proved.  Judge 
Wham  was  furious  at  the  apparent  attempt 
to  Interrogate  the  Jurors,  and  threatened 
contempt  action. 

"The  Inviolability  of  the  Jury  room  from 
outside  Infiuence  Is  a  prime  necessity  In  the 
administration  of  Justice,"  he  said.  "Jurors 
must  not  be  harassed  in  any  manner.  He 
who  makes  a  studied  inquiry  as  to  what 
occurred  In  the  Jury  room  acts  at  his  peril. 
A  searching  examination  of  Jurors  by  a  party 
to  a  trial  Is  emphatically  to  be  condemned." 

Nothing  came  of  the  Wham-Hoban  ex- 
change and  Dale  served  his  prison  term. 

Judge  Wham  was  graduated  from  the  old 
Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  In  1904 
and  obtained  his  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  In  1909.  The  big.  raw-boned 
farm  boy  not  only  worked  his  way  through 
school,  but  also  became  an  all-star  tackle 
on  the  mini  football  team. 

He  first  practiced  law  In  Fort  Smith  and 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and  worked  In  the  solic- 
itor's office  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  1915  to  1917.  He  re- 
turned to  Centralia  to  set  up  law  practice 
with  his  brother,  Charles,  but  was  better 
known  for  his  interest  In  education  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  bench.  He 
served  on  the  Centralia  Board  of  Education 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

He  was  active  In  Boy  Scout  work,  was  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  In  his  church  and 
was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason.  He  held 
many  lay  positions  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Judge  Wham  retired  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Eastern  District  in  March  1956  but  he  did 
not  become  Inactive.  It  wasn't  long  before 
he  became  a  senior  district  Judge  on  special 
assignment  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  was  active  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death. 

Newspaper  reporters  were  present  at  Judge 
Wham's  last  day  on  the  East  St.  Louis  bench 
early  In  1956.  When  the  last  case  was  called 
they  presumed  that  the  Judge  would  end 
his  career  on  a  lenient  note. 

Judge  Wham  heard  the  evidence  against 
a  bookie  who  had  failed  to  pay  the  federal 
wagering  tax.  The  man  was  a  repeater  and 
obviously  was  a  dedicated  handbook  opera- 
tor.   Judge  Wham  gave  him  the  works. 


PURPOSEFUL  SCHOOL  SEGREGA- 
TION IS  VIOLATIVE  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  ihould 
be  commended  for  its  forthright  Jstand 
on  pointing  the  way  for  us  to  ob^y  the 
many  warnings  of  the  Supreme  ICourt 
that  "purposeful  school  segregati4>n"  is 
violative  of  the  Constitution;  and  ihat  it 
has  occurred  in  northern  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  South. 

Critics  of  the  Commission  haye,  as 
usual,  seized  on  the  more  controtersial 
and  emotional  aspect,  the  issue  of  "bus- 
ing" to  mount  their  attack.  Withj  equal 
vigor,  they  have  ignored  a  variety  of 
techniques  to  integrate  our  schools  and 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
our  children. 

Acknowledging  that  achieving  [equal 
opportunity  in  education  is  not  alwiiys  an 
easy  task,  the  Commission  did  ^ssert 
what  should  be  incontrovertible  cnteria 
for  judging  the  "will  to  comply,"  naonely : 

A  prompt  start  must  be  made  toward  find- 
ing solutions,  progress  must  be  continuous 
and  substantive,  and  there  must  bd  some 
assurance  that  the  Job  will  be  con  pleted 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Judged  by  this  simple  and  fexlble 
standard,  the  critics  who  use  the  argu- 
ment of  busing  as  their  weapon  t4  fight 
equality  of  education  have  little  evidence 
to  show  they  intend  even  to  make  a  start 
in  doing  anything  to  desegregate 
whether  it's  busing  or  otherwise.! 

On  the  contrary,  they  seek  deljiy  and 
outright  reversal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
1954  decision  for  they  are  willing  tp  con- 
tinue inferior  education  because  tWey  be- 
lieve in  separate  schools — by  law  In  the 
South  and  by  subtle  techniques  stch  as 
the  so-called  neighborhood  school  |in  the 
North.  I 

Use  of  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept as  a  gimmick  to  impose  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  North  Is  relatively  i  ecent. 
Like  residential  segregation  it  is  d  ;llber- 
ate.  It  is  the  northern  practice  of  doing 
what  the  South  does  by  intimidation,  vio- 
lence, and  unconstitutional  means 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  1961  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine  appealed  an 
article  which  summarized  the  lonj  fight 
for  compliance  with  law  in  our  Sotthem 
States.  In  asking  that  this  material  be 
included  in  my  remarks,  I  wish  t<i  state 
that  many  northern  cities  have  records 
just  as  reprehensible.  We  can  onl  i^  hope 
that  in  this  period  when  crime  aijid  law 
and  order  are  issues  in  the  forefront, 
those  school  ofBcials  and  other  (lected 
officers  in  government  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  will  set  higher  stand- 
ards of  observing  the  law  themselves,  as 
well  as  spreading  more  equally  the  bene- 
fits of  a  high  quaUty  education. 

The  article  follows: 

Last  Tick  for  Tokenism 

Throughout  1966  the  Deep  South  fought 
against  Integration  of  Its  school  systeris  with 
every  possible  weapon — with  subterftge  and 
the  law's  delays,  with  political  presiiure  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  leves,  and 
with  economic  Intimidation  and  sor^etlmes 
violence  directed  against  Negroes  who 
to  enroll  their  children  in  white 
schools.  Southern  racists  In  Congrefes 
opposed  by  Northern  colleagues  apjirehe 
slve  of  the  white  backlash  In  their  hopie 
trlcts.  launched  a  series  of  vitriolic 
against  guidelines  established  by 
Office  of  Education  to  advance  school 


regatlon  under  the  enforcement  powers  of 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

White  supremacists  exercised  so  much  con- 
trol over  the  pace  of  school  desegregation 
in  the  Deep  South  that  overall  progress  In 
such  states  as  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  was  barely 
visible,  with  Integration  Increasing  only  five 
percent  In  the  case  of  the  best  performer. 
Georgia,  in  a  year.  Even  such  "progress," 
according  to  flgiures  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
raised  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  school 
with  whites  during  1966  to  only  2.4  In  Ala- 
bama, 3.2  In  Mississippi.  6.6  In  Georgia.  4.9 
In  South  Carolina,  and  3.6  In  Louisiana. 

The  Southern  Regional  Council,  a  highly- 
regarded  private  research  agency,  In  a  year- 
end  report  that  was  justifiably  caustic  about 
the  glacial  pace  of  school  Integration  In  the 
Deep  South,  cited  the  supporting  figures  and 
declared:  "This  poor  performance  of  the 
South  In  the  second  year  of  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  for  school  desegregation  remains 
the  strongest  rebuttal  of  the  Southern  com- 
plaint that  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
over  zealous  In  the  matter.  A  more  proper 
question  might  be  whether  It  has  been  dili- 
gent enough." 

In  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  de- 
cision holding  that  race  discrimination  in 
public  schools  Is  unconstitutional.  "The  rec- 
ord of  many  Southern  school  and  public  of- 
ficials and  the  publics  they  serve  has  been 
one  of  avoiding  and  evading  this  clear-cut 
dictum  of  the  basic  law  of  the  nation."  the 
Council  said.  "Such  mistreatment  of  the 
legal  system  by  these  'best'  people  has  been 
far  more  a  national  disgrace  and  scandal 
than  the  notorious  lawlessness  of  violent 
racist  gangs  comprised  of  the  'worst'  people 
of  the  area." 

The  Council's  Indictment  of  this  flouting 
of  the  law  of  the  land  might  stir  the  con- 
science of  other  citizens,  but  of  Itself  could 
not  shake  the  resistance  of  the  segregation- 
ists. What  did  Jar  them  to  the  eyeteeth  was 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Fifth  (Federal) 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  Orleans. 
Judge  Minor  Wisdom,  with  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  assenting,  and  the  notoriously 
racist  Judge  Harold  Cox  dissenting,  ordered 
seven  Louisiana  and  Alabama  school  systems 
to  desegregate  classrooms,  facilities,  faculties, 
and  staffs  by  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Judge  Wisdom  upheld  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's guidelines  In  this  crucial  test  case 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
Issued  a  stern  warning  to  the  Southern  re- 
sistance: "Now  after  twelve  years  of  snail's 
pace  progress  toward  school  desegregation, 
the  courts  are  entering  a  new  era.  The  court 
has  ticked  the  last  tick  for  tokenism  and  de- 
lay In  the  name  of  'deliberate  speed'.  .  .  . 
We  shall  not  permit  the  courts  (under  local 
court  plans]  to  destroy  or  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Congressional  policy  In  Title 
VI.    There  Is  no  bonus  for  foot  dragging." 

As  we  have  said  before  In  these  columns, 
It  has  been  the  Federal  Judiciary  rather  than 
Congress  which  has  been  the  prime  mover 
In  the  advancement  of  civil  rights.  If  Con- 
gress Is  too  timid  to  defend  the  guidelines 
designed  to  open  the  door  of  the  white 
schoolhouse  wider  so  that  every  Negro  child 
can  have  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
then  the  Federal  Courts,  as  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  now  has  demonstrated,  will. 
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FLAMMABLE    FABRICS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  President  Johnson's  message, 
to  protect  the  American  consumer,  he 
cited  a  gap  in  existing  legislation  which 
is  so  glaring  that  action  should  not  be  de- 
layed. The  President  was  referring  to 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953.  That 
act  did  a  great  deal  to  keep  certain  high- 
ly flammable  items  such  as  the  well- 
known  "torch  sweaters"  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's stores. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  standard 
of  flammability  which  was  created  under 
that  act  is  not  adequate  today.  It  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  types  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. There  are  many  articles  of  cloth- 
ing on  the  market  today  which  present 
an  unreasonable  danger  to  people's  safe- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  act  does  not  even 
cover  things  like  carpets,  upholstery, 
rugs,  draperies,  and  other  items  com- 
monly found  in  the  home. 

The  need  for  further  protection  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  estimated  that  about  one-quarter  mil- 
lion injuries  each  year  are  caused  by 
clothing  fires  alone.  If  other  highly 
flammable  household  materials  were  in- 
cluded, the  total  would  be  even  higher. 

The  1953  act  proved  that  a  problem 
like  this  can  be  solved,  where  there  is  a 
willingness  to  act  and  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  all  parties.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to 
amend  the  act  of  1953  to  provide  the  pro- 
tection needed  by  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  1967.  Accordingly,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Flammabl" 
Fabrics  Act  of  1953. 

The  amendments  would  authorize  th€ 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  to  revise  the 
existing  flammability  standards  for 
wearing  apparel  as  appropriate  in  order 
to  help  reduce  the  national  loss  of  life 
and  the  number  of  injuries.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  authorized  to  issue 
standards  for  interior  furnishings,  if  he 
determines  after  proper  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  that 
flammability  standards  are  needed  for  a 
particular  kind  of  furnishing.  Acting 
in  concert  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  also  con- 
duct a  factfinding  study  of  the  causes 
of  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  losses 
resulting  from  accidental  burning  of 
furnishings,  and  wearing  apparel.  Fi- 
nally, the  amendments  would  authorize 
laboratory  research  on  the  flammability 
of  furnishings,  fabrics,  and  materials. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
completely  all  of  the  human  and  mate- 
rial losses  incurred  by  fires  of  the  type 
type  I  have  described.  There  will  al- 
ways be  some  element  of  human  frailty 
which  rules  out  a  complete  solution. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  people  of 
good  will,  acting  in  good  faith,  can  de- 
vise steps  to  help  alleviate  this  serious 
national  problem,  then  I  believe  we  must 
forthrightly  meet  our  responsibilities. 
The  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  of  1953  presents  us  with  exactly  that 
choice.  I  strongly  urge  your  thoughtful 
consideration  and  enactment  of  this  bill. 


Fehrmry  21,  1967 
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AGRICULTURAL  MEETING 
Mr.    POAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  witnessed  an  historic  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural people  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Representatives  of  agricul- 
ture— and  I  mean  the  men  and  women 
who  are  actually  feeding  and  clothing  the 
Nation — were  invited  to  Washington  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  en- 
gaged in  a  full  day's  discussion  of  the 
problems  confronting  agriculture.  At 
noon  the  President  sent  word  that  he 
wanted  these  farm  people  to  have  lunch 
with  him  at  the  White  House.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  attend  will  always  re- 
call that  President  Johnson  exhibited  a 
most  Intense  interest  in  farming  and 
ranching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  this  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  too  often  we  hear 
of  various  groups  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton without  any  representation  from  our 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  report  that  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  going  to  make  this  at 
least  an  annual  event,  and  that  agricul- 
ture Is  going  to  be  welcomed  to  this 
Capital,  and  to  the  White  House.  I  think 
that  this  spirit  can  only  improve  the  im- 
derstanding  and  cooperation  so  essential 
to  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
our  own  people  as  well  as  for  our  foreign 
friends. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  should  also 
like  to  mention,  because  he  is  too  modest 
to  do  so,  that  he  has  had  considerable  to 
do  with  arranging  this  meeting.  We  are 
indebted  to  him. 


REALISTIC     APPROACH     TO     THE 
FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
two  southwest  Missouri  farmers  were 
privileged  to  attend  the  National  Farm 
Policy  Conference,  which  was  held  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  Mr.  John  Fawcett,  of  Fair  Grove, 
Mo.,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Poirot,  of  Golden  City, 
Mo.  Both  men  are  extremely  knowledge- 
able in  agricultural  affairs  and  in  addi- 
tion Mr.  "Gene"  Poirot  is  the  author  of 
the  book  "Margin  of  Life,"  from  which 
was  taken  the  concept  of  a  cropland 
restoration  bill  which  I  submitted  as 
H.R.  7164  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
which  I  intend  to  submit  again  this  year. 


Attached  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  "Gene" 
Poirot's  explanation  of  this  concept 
which  was  made  available  to  the  dele- 
gations attending  the  National  Farm 
Policy  Conference.  I  believe  these  com- 
ments from  a  true  man  of  the  soil  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  The  ex- 
planation follows: 

An  Original  Realistic  Approach  To  Solving 
Fakm  Problems  Based  Upon  Restoring  and 
ElxPANDiNc  Our  Food  Production  Poten- 
tial 
(For  the  consideration  of  delegates  attend- 
ing the  National  Farm  Policy  Conference 
in  Washington.  D.C.  February  20.  1967) 
My  name  Is  E.  M.  Poirot.  farmer  (2000 
acres)    near  DudenvlUe.  Missouri. 

My  address  Is  Route  #2,  Golden  City.  Mis- 
souri. 

I  am  one  of  more  than  2  million  farmers. 
Our  final  product  Is  human  bodies! 
From  the  soil,  we  produce  the  food  neces- 
sary to  nourish  and  grow  them  from  the 
moment  of  conception  to  death.  F^om  the 
same  soils  we  grow  much  of  the  fibers  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  warm. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  an  Important  serv- 
ice, and  that  we  should  be  paid  a  fair  wage 
for  doing  It  ...  an  Income  high  enough  so 
that  we  could  buy  the  products  of  one  hour 
of  the  work  of  others  with  one  hour  of  our 
work.  It  Is  essential  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  recruiting  and  training  our  replace- 
ments! 

The  problem,  however,  is  more  than  sim- 
ple economics,  because  human  bodies  not 
crops  are  the  final  products  of  farming. 

"Those  bodies  are  made  of  well  refined  clay 
put  together  by  nature  In  combination  with 
water,  air  and  sunshine. 

Farmers  encourage  this  process.  All  of 
them  know  It  cannot  begin  without  water 
and  soil  containing  the  suitable  plant  food 
minerals  necessary  for  making  bones,  flesh 
and  brains.  Poor  soils  contain  less  of  these 
minerals,  good  soils  more  of  them.  Poor  soils 
produce  less  food  or  fibre  per  acre,  at  a 
higher  cost  per  unit,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  supply  the  needs  of  fewer  people 
at  a  higher  cost  of  them.  Good  soil  is  our 
very  Margin  of  Life! 

We  have  neglected  this  soil  phase  of  the 
farm  problem  in  past  and  present  farm  pro- 
grams. Doing  so  has  left  us  with  the  same 
basic  trouble  we  began  with  over  30  years 
ago.   They  are : 

1.  Poor  soils,  appearing  on  almost  every 
farm  and  against  which  most  farmers  and 
consumers  cannot  defend  themselves. 

2.  Low  market  prices  against  which  the 
farmer  cannot  defend  himself. 

3.  Increasing  production  costs  against 
which  the  farmer  cannot  defend  himself. 

More  specifically,  32%  of  our  good  land 
is  lost  beyond  recovery.  From  what  is  left  we 
now  take  three  times  as  much  plant  food  as 
we  return  in  fertilizers.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  farmers  have  an  average  annual  net  In- 
come of  only  $1,351.  The  next  15%  have  less 
than  $6,000  per  year.  The  top  15%  only  have 
an  average  income  of  $13,500,  about  what  a 
good  Insurance  salesman  would  make  with 
a  pencil  and  pad  of  paper. 

Our  costs  of  production  are  now  about  12 
times  what  they  were  in  the  early  30's,  when 
farm  programs  began.  If  farm  products  had 
moved  up  the  same  proportion,  wheat  would 
now  bring  $3.60  per  bu.  in  place  of  $1.50. 
Hogs:  $36.00  per  hundredweight  in  place  of 
$21.00.  Steers:  $60.00  In  place  in  $26.00 
per  cwt. 

What  is  a  simple  attainable  solution  poor 
soils,  low  market  prices,  and  high  costs? 

1.  Restore  the  potential  to  produce  (at  a 
profit)  In  our  poor  soils.  Protect  the  poten- 
tial in  our  richer  soils  so  that  we  may  pro- 
vide good  food  in  abundance  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations. 


2.  Pay  a  minimum  wage  equivalent,  or  a 
fair  price  for  restoring  the  potential  thus 
protecting  the  farmer  against  the  equally 
urgent  need  to  produce  products  for  the  con- 
sumer at  a  lower  level. 

3.  Restore  the  soil  potential  at  a  fair  price 
level  by  providing  the  farmer  with  a  free 
market  offering  to  buy  tons  of  a  suitable 
crop  which,  by  Its  weight,  measures  the  de- 
gree of  soil  restoration  accomplished,  and 
the  amount  due  him.  This  free  market  offer- 
ing to  buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  proving 
soil  restoration  on  one  or  all  of  his  acres  In 
any  given  year,  gives  him  a  chance  to  de- 
fend himself  against  low  market  prices  and 
high  local  costs,  by  "shifting"  low  producing 
acres  to  the  soil  restoration  market  while 
at  the  same  time  he  defends  the  consumer 
and  the  nation  against  soil  depletion  and 
destruction. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  tons  of  a  suitable 
crop  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  would  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  fertility  returned  to  the  soil 
as  against  that  which  is  lost  each  year 
through  crop  production. 

The  second  (alternate)  market  Is  the  key 
to  solving  other  problems  of  concern  to  the 
the  farmer  for  ImpKJundlng  extra  rainfall  on 
farmer,  consumer  and  government.  It  offers 
a  means  of  buying  Flood  Control  at  a  profit 
to  the  government  by  offering  paj-ment  to 
his  private  property  to  be  used  later  for  Irri- 
gation, resulting  In  cheaper  food  for  the  con- 
sumer and  more  profit  to  the  farmer. 

In  addition  to  these  values,  the  second 
market  can  also  buy  erosion  control,  stream 
siltatlon  control,  water  conservation,  wildlife 
habitat  restoration,  (and  perhaps  later  even 
Insect  control  through  creating  an  environ- 
ment favoring  their  natural  enemies)  and 
other  values  to  the  final  consumer. 

Through  this  second  market  we  can  open 
the  door  for  the  science  of  agriculture  to 
reach  the  farmer  In  a  direct  way  without 
taking  the  time  needed  for  special  training. 
It  Is  acceptable  to  him  as  Illustrated  by  the 
response  I  have  had  from  farmers  at  meet- 
ings and  discussions  in  several  States.  The 
second  market  also  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
expand  our  agricultural  production  at  once 
In  case  of  national  or  International  emer- 
gency. 

Is  this  approach  too  costly?  Not  when  3rou 
consider  the  savings  that  would  be  affected 
through  the  elimination  of  present  costs  that 
do  not  protect  or  restore  our  potential  to 
produce  food  and  fibre  at  a  time  when  the 
population  explosion  threatens  to  outdis- 
tance fTm  production. 

The  cost  allowed  for  depleting  a  resource 
as  figured  for  Income  tax  purposes  is  frcan 
5%  to  27%  on  gross  profits.  Those  who 
mine  the  plant  foods  farmers  need  are  al- 
lowed a  15%  of  gross  profits  deduction  as  a 
cost  Item  for  depleting  a  natural  resource. 
If  this  Is  a  fair  figure,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  providing  a  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  our  food  producing  resource  of 
soil  fertility,  for  which  at  present  there  Is  no 
substitute.  It  Is  a  program  that  can  work 
because  every  farmer  understands  the  need 
for  increasing  the  fertility  of  his  land,  and 
thereby  Its  per  acre  yields  so  as  to  reduce  his 
per  ■unit  costs. 


PEDRO   IRIZARRY   GUIDO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  today  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pedro  Irizarry  Guido. 
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For  a  period  of  over  13  years  Mr.  lilzarry 
has  been  trying  in  every  possible  way  to 
obtain  redress  for  a  serious  injustice  to 
him  while  he  was  a  Federal  enlployee 
in  Puerto  Rico.  He  has  exhausted  all 
possible  administrative  remedies  alid  has 
come  to  me  to  try  to  obtain  relief  from 
this  honorable  Congress,  which  is  his 
court  of  last  resort.  | 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Irizarry's  cl^im  is 
highly  meritorious  and  urge  that  iiy  bill 
be  quickly  reported  and  passed.  For  the 
information  of  my  esteemed  colleagues 
I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  RECf)RD  an 
excerpt  from  the  favorable  report  jof  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  whic^  was 
submitted  last  year: 

PXTHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  pay  Pedro  Irlzarry  GvUdo 
of  San  Juan,  P.R.,  $3,581.05  In  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claims  for  additional  cocipensa 
tlon  for  overtime  and  nlghtworlc  fro^  July 
10,  1946  to  March  24,  1952. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Itaj  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  outllnjed  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  disclosed  by  Its  liivestl- 
gatlon,  and  stated  that  It  deferred  to  the 
views  of  Congress  as  to  whether  relief  Ishoxild 
be  extended  to  the  Individual  In  this  case. 
The  Comptroller  General  did  not  recoiunend 
favorable  action.  This  bill  was  the  subject 
of  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  March  3|,  1966. 
At  that  time,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
Honorable  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu,  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  to  testify  In  support  of  the 
bill.  At  the  same  hearing,  Thomas  (3.  Wat- 
kins,  representing  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  also  appeared  to 
testify  In  support  of  the  bill. 

TTie  Information  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee established  that  Mr.  Pedro  Irlzarry  Guldo 
has  been  employed  as  a  civilian  employee  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  since  Fepruary 
1946,  at  Port  Buchanan,  PJi.  In  the 'period 
from  July  10,  1946.  through  March  24,  1952, 
which  Is  the  time  relevant  to  the  claim  em- 
bodied In  this  bin,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Quartermaster  Supply  Office  of  that  Instal- 
lation and  was  specifically  assigned  thje  duty 
of  "night  duty  checker"  or  "clerk  on  night 
duty."  This  position  required  Mr.  Guldo  to 
serve  as  a  "watchman-caretaker"  for  tae  pro- 
tection of  the  quartermaster  prop>erly  and 
performance  of  other  miscellaneous  jdutles 
of  approximately  the  same  level  of  dlAculty. 
These  Included  receiving  emergencyi  ship- 
ments after  regular  ofiDce  hours,  answering 
the  telephone,  and  taking  care  of  all  iputlne 
actions.  He  performed  these  duties  between 
4  pjn.  and  midnight  dally  except  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays.  His  position  fdso  re- 
quired him  to  remain  on  the  Installation 
available  for  duty  until  7:30  a.m.  and  to 
accompany  an  engineer  refrigeration  cpecker 
to  uniock  two  cold  storage  warehoxfies  at 
3  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  dally.  Sleeping  quarters 
were  provided  for  him  at  the  Installation 
and  provision  was  made  for  eating  andjsleep- 
Ing  during  the  tour.  Mr.  Guldo's  specific 
duties  and  the  nature  of  his  position  as  night 
checker  remained  constant  from  the  tjme  he 
accepted  the  Job  to  March  24,  1952. 

Mr.  Guldo  first  filed  a  claim  for  his  hlght- 
work  on  July  4,  1955.  On  February  li  1957, 
the  Comptroller  General  disallowed  thq  claim 
on  the  grounds  that  available  records  ^o  not 
substantiate  the  overtime  and  nlghtwork 
claimed.  The  committee  feels  that  tae  fact 
that  the  claim  was  filed  within  th^  Ume 
required  for  payment  shows  that  Mr.  Guldo 
was  diligent  in  his  attempts  to  exhai»t  ad- 
ministrative remedies  available  to  hlqi,  and 
further  that  he  acted  promptly  to  lirotect 
Ills  rights  In  this  case. 


Army  records  show  that  from  July  10, 
1946.  to  March  24,  1952,  Mr.  Guldo  received 
a  fixed  annual  salary  for  the  Job  of  night 
checker.  These  records  also  show  that  for 
administrative  purposes  his  salary  was  for  a 
5-day,  40-hour  workweek  plus  overtime.  If 
any.  In  addition  he  received  a  night  dif- 
ferential allowance  for  his  regularly  assigned 
night  duty  hours.  Mr.  Guldo's  individual 
earnings  records  during  the  5  years  in  ques- 
tion disclose  that  occasionally  he  performed 
overtime  services,  other  than  his  duties  In 
luilocklng  the  warehouse  doors,  and  that  he 
received  payment  for  these  services  In  small 
and  varying  amounts.  As  pertinent  time  and 
attendance  records  have  been  destroyed  ac- 
cording to  routine  records  management  pro- 
cedures. It  is  impossible  to  identify  what 
specific  hours  of  overtime  were  reported  as 
worked  or  the  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

The  situation  as  reflected  both  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Amjy  report  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  report  Is  that  the  exact  rec- 
ords concerning  Mr.  Guldo's  extra  duties  are 
not  available.  The  Army  does  observe  that 
this  duty  entailed  approximately  IVz  hours 
every  night  and  that  further  the  perfonnance 
of  these  duties  occurred  at  times  which  pre- 
vented uninterrupted  sleep.  The  Army 
stated  that  Mr.  Guldo  performed  all  duties 
In  this  period  In  a  knowledgeable,  faithful, 
and  commendable  manner.  Further,  the 
committee  observes  that  the  Army  report 
states  that  available  records  suggest  that  Mr. 
Guldo  was  paid  no  compensation  for  this 
particular  duty.  Based  upon  the  number  of 
workdays  in  each  pay  period  less  an  esti- 
mated period  of  leave,  the  Army  determined 
that  an  award  of  $3,581,05  would  be  an  appro- 
priate amount  to  compensate  Mr.  Guldo  for 
the  time  spent  In  performing  his  additional 
duties.  This  amount  would  represent  over- 
time and  night  differential  pay  for  the  time 
estimated  by  the  Army  that  Mr.  Guldo  would 
have  performed  these  duties. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  has  led  the  com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  this  claim  should  be 
favorably  considered  and  the  bill  amended 
to  provide  for  a  payment  of  $3,581.05.  The 
formula  followed  by  the  Army  in  arriving  at 
this  amount  appears  to  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  matter  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances.  Accordingly, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  favorably. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  House  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  University  of  the  Americas.  My  bill 
is  similar  to  that  introduced  earlier  in 
this  session  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  that  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
James  O'Hara,  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  Illinois.  I  urge  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  to  study  this 
biU  and  to  introduce  similar  measures. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  with  the 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
On  the  economic  and  cultural  fronts,  pri- 
marily, there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  mutual  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance.   In    many    universities,    both 


here  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  special  centers  and  divisions  have 
been  established  in  the  field  of  Latin 
American  studies.  As  one  example,  the 
Inter-American  University  located  in 
San  German,  Puerto  Rico,  is  making  ad- 
mirable progress  in  the  development  of 
programs  to  foster  a  greater  understand- 
ing among  students  and  educators  of  the 
mutual  problems  arising  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
sister  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

The  activities  of  the  universities  in  this 
regard  are  highly  commendable  and 
their  officials  should  be  congratulated 
for  their  appreciation  of  the  great  need 
for  expertise  and  understanding  in  the 
field  of  inter-American  relations.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous diversity  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  every  aspect  of  life — ^vast 
differences  in  cultures,  economies,  poli- 
tics— and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  lack 
of  mutual  understanding  which  still 
exists  among  the  citizenry  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  many  more  measures  must  be  taken. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  on  the  University  of  the 
Americas  which  is  directed  to  consider 
all  possible  factors  bearing  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  establishing  a  university, 
staffed  by  educators  from  all  of  the 
American  Republics  and  available  to  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  am  confident  that  the  final 
conclusion  of  this  commission  would  be 
that  there  exists  a  great  need  for  a  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  will 
see  fit  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
such  a  commission. 


February  21,  1967 
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PROTESTS  PROPOSED  DONATION 
OF  6  ACRES  PRIVATELY  HELD 
LAND  DOWNTOWN  WASHINGTON 
TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  protest  the  offer  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  to  donate 
6  acres  of  land  currently  in  private  hands 
in  downtown  Washington  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  said  land 
to  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  New 
Permanent  Council  and  General  Secre- 
tariat of  that  Organization. 

This  offer  was  reported  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Saturday,  February  18,  1967, 
under  dateline  Buenos  Aires.  I  shall 
include  the  entire  article  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  if  there  is  no  objection. 

During  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  chancery 
legislation  currently  pending  before  the 
committee,  we  heard  testimony  from 
Ambassador  James  W.  Symington,  Chief 
of  Protocol  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  that  testimony,  the  Ambassador  stated 
that   all   lands   in   question   would   be 


leased  or  sold  to  the  interested  foreign 
powers.  Yet,  in  the  Evening  Star  story, 
we  are  informed  that  Secretary  Rusk  has 
offered  to  donate  6  acres  of  land  to  the 
OAS.  I  am  told,  and  if  the  information 
is  inaccurate  it  should  be  denied  at  once, 
that  an  offer  has  been  made  equaling 
$100  a  square  foot  on  the  6  acres  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  $4,300,000  plus  dol- 
lars an  acre,  tax  dollars  taken  from  the 
general  fund,  and  the  result  of  the  pur- 
chase is  to  further  weaken  the  economy 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  removing 
the  property  from  the  District  tax  rolls. 
In  addition  to  the  economic  inequity  be- 
ing perpetrated  by  the  Secretary,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  constitutional  question 
involved.  It  might  be  responsibly 
doubted  \*  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  land  for  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations.  Kohl  v. 
United  States.  91  U.S.  367,  states  that: 

The  proper  view  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  seems  to  be  that  It  is  the  right 
belonging  to  a  sovereignty  to  take  property 
for  Its  own  use  and  not  for  those  of  another. 

The  donation  of  land  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent, and  in  my  view  a  most  imfortunate 
one.  It  is  clear  that  at  the  very  least 
the  Secretary  is  extremely  premature  in 
offering  the  OAS  any  land  not  cur- 
rently controlled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. At  the  worst,  he  could  be  guilty  of 
establishing  a  new  role  for  the  Federal 
Government,  that  of  acquiring  privately 
held  land  for  the  purpose  of  redistribut- 
ing it  as  a  gift  to  foreign  agencies. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
OAS  OrFERED  6  Acres  Here  for  Headquarters 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  Latin  American 
writer  of  the  Star) 

Buenos  Aires. — The  United  States  has 
offered  to  donate  six  acres  of  land  In  down- 
town Washington  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  serve  as  headquarters  for 
the  New  Permanent  Council  and  General 
Secretariat  that  will  emerge  from  the  reforms 
being  made  here  In  the  hemispheric  body. 
It  was  learned  today. 

Informed  sources  said  the  offer  was  made 
at  a  closed  session  of  the  foreign  ministers 
conference  this  week  by  the  U.S.  delegation, 
headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Location  of  the  proposed  site  was  not  dis- 
closed. However,  it  was  revealed  that  a  bill 
already  has  been  drawn  up  for  submission 
to  Congress  In  anticipation  that  the  third 
special  Inter-American  Conference  will  ac- 
cept the  offer. 

SEALTEST  SrrE  MENTIONED 

In  testimony  Thursday  before  the  House 
District  Committee,  James  W.  Symington, 
State  Department  chief  of  protocol,  said 
the  OAS  is  Interested  in  the  4-acre  Sealtest 
site  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Just  west  of 
Washington  Circle. 

Symington  said  the  OAS  could  buy  the 
site  without  congressional  approval  of  a 
multi-acre  chancery  enclave  plan  proposed 
by  the  State  Department  and  being  aired  by 
the  House  District   Committee. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  many  hemispheric  na- 
tions have  been  as  dissatisfied  in  recent  years 
with  the  physical  setup  of  office  space  and 
meeting  chambers  available  to  the  OAS  as 
they  have  been  with  the  performance  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  personnel  mak- 
ing up  the  existing  secretariat. 

The  Pan  American  Union  at  17th  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW.  long  ago  had 
to  expand  into  an  annex  two  blocks  away 


and  other  functions  of  the  secretariat  are 
performed  In  other  parts  of  Washington. 

The  reorganization  of  the  OAS  machinery 
being  carried  out  here  vrtll  create  three  sep- 
arate organizations:  The  political  arm  or 
General  Assembly  which  will  meet  once  a 
year  on  a  rotating  basis  In  hemispheric  capi- 
tals: The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
which  will  function  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  permanent  council  and  also  meet  in 
various  locales  several  times  a  year  and  the 
Educational,  Technical  and  Cultural  Coun- 
cil, which  may  be  located  in  permanent 
status  In  some  other  capital  than 
Washington. 

Mexico  is  considered  the  likeliest  site  for 
the  Cultural  Council  headquarters. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    SELECTION    SEEMS    SITBE 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the  OAS  being 
completed  here.  It  appears  certain  that  Wash- 
ington win  be  headquarters  for  the  Perma- 
nent Council,  the  lAE-CESOC  and  the  secre- 
tariat. Council  meetings  would  continue  to 
be  held  In  Washington  about  once  a  month 
while  the  General  Assembly  would  meet  once 
a  year  Instead  of  every  five  years  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  ministerial  level  meetings. 

The  foreign  ministers  remained  In  session 
until  after  8  o'clock  last  night  and  will  have 
a  full  schedule  today.  The  foreign  ministers 
are  continuing  to  wrestle  in  closed  sessions 
with  the  agenda  for  the  summit,  which  now 
appears  set  for  Uruguay  beginning  April  12 
or  14.  Other  delegates  of  lower  rank  are 
completing  the  language  of  the  OAS  reforms, 
with  some  delay  being  caused  by  difference 
in  terminology. 

The  only  stumbling  block  to  the  summit 
agreement  appears  to  be  differences  between 
the  U.S.  and  Colombia  over  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  summit  agenda.  Both  Colom- 
bian and  U.S.  soiu-ces  said  last  night  this 
does  not  constitute  an  Impasse  and  that 
there  Is  complete  cordiality  and  under- 
standing. 


GODLESSNESS  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Katzenbach  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  annexed 
additional  views  to  the  Commission's  re- 
port which  merit  more  currency  than 
they  are  likely  to  receive  as  a  small  chap- 
ter of  that  great  volume. 

In  her  poignant  prose,  Miss  Blatt  iden- 
tifies what  I  call  "the  cause  of  all  of  the 
causes  of  crime."  Under  leave  of  the 
House,  I  quote  herewith  Miss  Blatt's  ad- 
ditional views  in  full: 

Thorough  as  the  Commission's  studies 
have  been  and  comprehensive  as  its  valuable 
recommendations  are.  Its  report  seems  de- 
ficient to  me  In  that  it  neglects  to  recognize 
godlessness  as  a  basic  cause  of  crime  and 
religion  as  a  basic  cure. 

The  report  acknowledges  the  necessity  for 
activating  religious  institutions  in  the  war 
on  crime,  and  it  mentions  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  religious  groups  have  done  In 
youth  work  and  along  slmUar  lines. 

But  nowhere  does  the  report  mention  the 
Ten  Commandments  which  underlie  our 
Judaeo-Chrlstian  culture.  Nor  does  It  men- 
tion the  God  who  created  all  of  us,  who  gave 
us  the  Ten  Commandments,  who  enforces 
a  law  higher  than  ours  and  who  administers 
the  ultimate  justice. 


Admittedly,  it  would  not  be  within  the 
province  of  the  Commission  to  recommend 
how  to  combat  the  godlessness  so  prevalent 
today  and  so  basically  at  the  root  of  so  much 
of  our  crime  problem.  Nor  could  the  Com- 
mission properly  outline  how  religion,  as  a 
moral  force  distinct  from  an  institutional 
group,  could  help  control  crime. 

But  Just  as  the  report  recognizes  the  ob- 
vious relationship  of  poverty  and  Ignorance 
and  discrimination  to  an  increasing  crime 
rate,  it  should  recognize  that  man's  aliena- 
tion from  his  God  has  also  been  a  crime- 
Inducing  factor. 

It  is  true  that  all  too  frequent  unwilling- 
ness of  many  relig^lous  groups  and  of  many 
presumably  religious  Individuals  to  live  by 
and  not  Just  to  profess  the  moral  precepts 
common  to  all  religions  has  all  too  frequently 
blunted  the  effectiveness  of  religion  In  pre- 
venting crime.  Nevertheless,  properly  used, 
religion  Is  a  real  weapon.  In  my  personal 
opinion,  It  Is  the  best  weapon.  And  it  should 
be  used. 

My  feeling  Is  that  we  tmquestionably 
should,  as  the  Commission  suggests.  Improve 
family  life  and  the  school  system  and  every 
other  human  Institution.  In  so  doing  we 
will  undoubtedly  help  prevent  crime. 

To  do  these  things,  however,  without  re- 
newing and  revitalizing  religious  life,  won't 
be  enough. 

Somehow  or  other  we  must  restore  to  every 
citizen's  everyday  living  that  same  belief  In 
God's  love  and  Justice  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  our  countrymen  In  an  earlier 
and  less  crlme-rldden  period  of  our  history. 

We  were  a  God-fearing  people  at  one 
time,  and  proud  of  it.  We  must  be  that 
again  if  we  expect  to  see  the  crime  rate  sub- 
stantially reduced. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  POST  OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT  MORE  EFFI- 
CIENT AND  EFFECTIVE  AND  DE- 
VOID  OF  POLITICAL  INTERFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  is  the 
second  of  two  bills  designed  to  take  the 
Post  Office  Department  completely  out 
of  politics.  Identical  measures  have 
been  introduced  by  my  colleagues  the 
gentlemen  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Mayne,  and  Mr.  Scherle] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski]  . 

These  same  gentlemen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Derwinski,  joined  with 
me  on  February  9  in  sponsoring  the  first 
proposal — to  prohibit  political  infiuence 
in  connection  with  appointments  and 
promotions  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

The  bills  we  have  introduced  today 
deal  with  the  top  positions  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  whose  incumbents  are 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  bills  provide  that  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  not  perform  any  duties  ex- 
cept those  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  postal  service  and  his  office  is  to  be 
disassociated  from  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

Through  the  years  we  have  witnessed 
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a  situation  develop  whereby  the  I  Post- 
master General  devotes  altogethier  too 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  t^  mat- 
ters unrelated  to  the  postal  service.  It 
Is  impossible  for  the  Postmaster  qeneral 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  department 
the  size  and  magnitude  of  the  Post  Office 
Departments  without  devoting  fu:  1  time 
to  his  official  duties. 

Our  bills  further  provide  that  thi;  Post- 
master General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  term  of  12  years  ar  d  that 
he  may  not  be  removed  during  his  term 
of  office  except  for  inefficiency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  malfeasance  of  office. 

During  the  past  6  years,  three  i  ersons 
have  occupied  the  position  of  Post  naster 
General,  each  of  whom  had  difTereut  con- 
cepts and  sometimes  contradictor  if  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  the  adminisi  ration 
of  the  postal  service.  Each  time  there 
was  a  change  in  the  Office  of  th(  Post- 
master General,  the  direction  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  altered.  This 
lack  of  continuity  in  office  has  ter  ded  to 
create  a  chaotic  condition  which  finally 
manifested  itself  in  the  recent  break- 
down of  the  postal  service  with  tl  le  sug- 
gested solution  offered  by  one  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  "to  bum  the  mail." 

It  is  important  to  the  American  people 
that  the  postal  service  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  con- 
tinuity and  purpose.  Vacillating  1  ind  in- 
decisive policies  must  be  elimins  ted  so 
that  the  general  public  and  bisiness 
mailers  will  be  the  recipients  of  a  better 
postal  service  which  is  predicate!  on  a 
constant  purpose  of  improvement  and  a 
sense  of  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the 
mailing  public. 

Our  bills  further  provide  that  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  to  ae  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  must  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  career  em  iloyees 
of  the  postal  semce  and  his  tirm  of 
office  shall  be  for  6  years.  This  provi- 
sion carries  out  a  recommenda.ion  of 
the  former  Hoover  Commission  which 
stated  that  the  immediate  subordi  late  of 
the  Postmaster  General  should  be  a 
career  postal  employee  who  is  knoi  liedge- 
able,  possessing  background  experience 
related  to  the  day-by-day  operations  of 
the  postal  service. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bil  relate 
to  the  establishment  of  rotating  terms 
of  appointments  of  6  years  for  the  six 
Assistant  Postmasters  General  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Off  ce  De- 
partment. As  in  the  case  of  thf  Post- 
master General  and  the  Deput*  Post- 
master General,  occupants  of  theiie  posi- 
tions are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  removed  only  for  tneft  ciency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
This  section  provides  that  not  mo  re  than 
three  of  the  six  Assistant  Postmasters 
General  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  thus  creating  a  liiparti- 
san  group  to  advise  the  Postmast(T  Gen- 
eral. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  create  a  climate  and  i.ttitude 
of  independence  from  political  irfluence 
among  the  top  echelons  of  the  Past  Of- 
fice Department.  In  this  manrer,  oc- 
cupants of  these  positions  will  be  free 
from  political  interference  and  pi  essures 
which  far  too  often  shape  the  po  icies  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


For  example,  political  pressures  or  in- 
fluence should  no  longer  dictate  the  es- 
tablishment and  location  of  new  post  of- 
fices and  postal  facilities,  or  determine 
the  banks  in  which  postal  receipts  are 
to  be  deposited,  or  dictate  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  of  postal  em- 
ployees, or  determine  from  whom  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  purchase 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  dictate  who 
should  receive  contracts  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Post  Office  E>epartment. 

Under  our  bills  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  immediate  subordinates  will 
be  in  a  position  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  Department  with  greater  efficiency 
on  a  businesslike  basis  with  considera- 
tion only  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

A  Government  activity  as  large  and  as 
complex  as  the  Post  Office  Department, 
vkith  more  th.  n  700,000  employees  and 
with  $6.8  billion  in  annual  appropria- 
tions, certainly  is  not  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment establishment  which  will  sur- 
vive efficiently  and  effectively  without 
complete  divorcement  from  political  in- 
fluences, pressures,  and  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  19,  1967,  the 
distinguished  House  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford],  said: 

We  believe  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  be  taken  cut  of  politics  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  Republican  Members  of  this  body 
from  Iowa  wholeheartedly  support  that 
statement  and  the  proposals  we  have  of- 
fered— the  first  on  February  9  and  the 
second  today — will  in  fact  take  the  De- 
partment completely  out  of  politics. 

We  welcome  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


TO  MAKE  THE  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT MORE  EFFECTIVE  AND 
DEVOID  OF  POLITICAL  INTER- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwencel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.  Mayne.  and  Mr.  Scherle]  in  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  which  would 
complete  the  task  of  taking  the  Post 
Office  Department  out  of  politics. 

On  February  9  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  eliminate  political  considera- 
tions in  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  rural  mail  carriers  as  well  as  from 
promotions  within  the  Postal  Field 
Service. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
takes  the  next  step  needed  to  free  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  political 
influence.  It  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  be  appointed  for  a  12- 
year  term,  removes  the  office  from  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  prohibits  the 
occupant  of  the  office  from  engaging  in 
any    duties    other    than    those   directly 


connected  to  the  administration  of  the 
postal  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  other  congressional 
offices  are  anything  like  mine,  they  have 
received  numerous  complaints  about  the 
postal  service.  Something  must  be  done 
and  soon.  The  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  has  con- 
tributed to  the  inefficiency  in  the 
Department. 

We  need  to  insulate  the  Postmaster 
General  from  political  pressures  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  conduct  his  Department 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  We  need  to 
strengthen  his  authority  to  deal  forth- 
rightly  with  the  problems  of  the  postal 
service.  As  long  as  Presidential  or  con- 
gressional politics  determine  policy,  per- 
sonnel, and  facility  decisions  at  the  Post 
Office  Department,  we  will  continue  to 
have  second-class  postal  service. 

I  hope  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  will  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  the  two  bills  which  have 
been  introduced. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
in  conjunction  with  our  earlier  proposals 
to  eliminate  political  influence  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  postmasters, 
rural  carriers,  and  field  service  employ- 
ees, would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  We  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  prospects  of  ever-increas- 
ing deficits  in  the  Post  Office  operation 
and  increases  in  the  postal  rates. 

Postal  patrons  feel  that  it  is  about  time 
for  Congress  to  implement  legislation 
that  will  place  the  Post  Office  under  the 
management  of  people  who  are  princi- 
pally concerned  with  its  effective  oper- 
ation, and  people  who.  in  turn,  will  staff 
the  postal  service  on  the  basis  of  quality 
alone. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  other  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  LITHUANIAN 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  1967.  the  American  Lithuanians 
of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  vicinity  gathered  in 
a  meeting  at  St.  George's  Lithuanian 
Hall  to  commemorate  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  February  16,  1918,  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  meeting  and  I  hereby  submit  it 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, with  the  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  forget  that  Lithuania  and 
several  other  countries  subjugated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  still  yearn  for  independ- 
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ence  and  freedom.  I  know  that  some- 
day Lithuania  and  other  nations  cap- 
tured by  the  Soviet  Union  will  regain 
their  independence  and  freedom.  How 
soon  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
what  the  United  States  says  and  does 
to  help. 

The  following  resolution  will  help : 

We,  American  Lithuanians  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  and  vicinity,  gathered  In  a  meeting 
on  February  12.  1967,  at  St.  George's  Lithu- 
anian Hall,  to  commemorate  the  49th  Anni- 
versary of  the  February  16,  1918  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania,  did  unani- 
mously adopt  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty,  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  by  force  of 
arms  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  has  continued  to  deny  these 
people  the  right  of  self  determination.  Now 
therefore  be  It 

•Resolved,  That  the  Soviets  show  their 
sincerity  by  liberating  the  Baltic  Covmtrles 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  be  it 
further 

■'Resolved.  To  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
that  the  abolishment  of  the  Soviet  rule  in  the 
Baltic  States  be  Included  in  the  agenda  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Soviet  consular  treaty 
must  be  unconditionally  rejected  and  any 
endorsement  of  It  is  an  endorsement  of  a 
Soviet  aggression,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  press." 

Done  at  Newark,  N.J.,  this  12th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1967. 

Valentinas  Melinis, 

President. 
Albin  S.  Treciokas, 

Secretary. 

EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM  RECEIVES 
TORCH   OF   TRUTH  AWARD 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  distinguished  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  recently  awarded  the  Indian- 
apolis Advertising  Club's  eighth  annual 
Torch  of  Truth  Award.  This  award  is 
given  to  recognition  of  promotion  of  in- 
tegrity and  public  service  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Pulliam's  acceptance  remarks 
pointed  out  that: 

Today  the  power  of  government  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  Is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

The  following  story  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  February  17,  1967,  carries 
pertinent  excerpts  from  Mr.  Pulliam's 
speech  to  the  club: 

Free  P>ress  Guarantee  to  Fair  Trial  : 
Pttlliam 
Without   the  constitutional   guarantee  of 
a  free  press,  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 


a  fair  trial  would  become  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice. Eugene  C.  PuUlam.  publisher  of  The 
Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News, 
declared  in  a  speech  yesterday  before  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  Indianapolis. 

Pulliam  termed  "it  very  obvious  that  if 
the  legal  profession  succeeds  in  shutting  off 
the  flow  of  pre-trial  news  on  the  pretext  of 
assuring  an  Impartial  trial,  other  professions, 
armed  with  equally  convincing-sounding  ar- 
guments, will  agitate  to  reduce  the  news- 
paper profession  to  rewriting  handouts  and 
routine  releases." 

The  Job  of  newspapers  Is  to  protect  the 
public  by  making  sure  that  the  public  Is  In- 
formed about  what  goes  on,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  if  the  legal  profession  Is  going  to 
continually  harass  them  with  new  regula- 
tions and  new  proceedings  which  give  judges 
almost  a  mandate  to  muzzle  the  press,  the 
published  asserted. 

PuUlam  was  presented  the  advertising 
club's  eighth  annual  Torch  of  Truth  Award 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  at  Monte's  Restau- 
rant In  Riley  Center. 

The  award  is  presented  In  recognition  of 
promotion  of  Integrity  and  public  service  In 
advertising,  Ted  I.  Nicholas,  club  president, 
said.  The  award  was  presented  by  Sam  J. 
Freeman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  L.  Strauss 
and  Company,  and  1964  Torch  of  Truth 
recipient. 

PuUlam  accused  the  Federal  government 
of  deceiving  the  public  and  trying  to  control 
the  press,  and  warned  that  "a  free  press  in 
America  Is  the  last  great  bastion  of  the  peo- 
ple against  complete  domination  by  the 
government." 

"I  believe,  and  I  have  faith  In  the  belief, 
that  as  partners  In  freedom — business,  labor, 
the  professions,  and  the  press  joined  to- 
gether In  a  partnership  rooted  In  confidence 
and  understanding,  can  save  freedom  for 
America."  PuUlam  said. 

Through  regulations  the  government  ex- 
ercises the  power  to  destroy — the  very  power 
of  life  or  death — over  all  transportation  en- 
terprises, power  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, and  radio  and  television  companies, 
the  speaker  said. 

"I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  few  months  we  have 
seen  the  glaring  example  of  Federal  officials 
literally  blackmailing  American  business  and 
American  labor  into  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
Washington  bureaucrats,"  PuUlam  said. 

He  warned  that  "freedom  of  the  press  and 
speech  in  the  United  States  are  In  greater 
danger  today  than  at  any  time  In  our  history 
for  today  the  power  of  government  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  and  that 
power  Is  being  used  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  people  to  examine  the  acts 
of  their  government." 

Pulliam  blamed  "publicity-seeking 
lawyers"  for  the  clash  over  the  First  and 
Sixth  amendments,  which  guarantee  free 
expression  and  a  fair  trial,  respectively. 

"Each  time  a  newspaper  writes  '30'  to  Its 
existence,  one  more  community  watchdog 
disappears  .  .  .  with  taxation  and  other  forms 
of  government  Intervention,  weak  news- 
papers have  found  It  Impossible  to  survive. 
Washington  bureaucracy  apparently  wants  to 
see  to  It  that  all  cities  of  America  become 
one-newspaper  towns,"  PuUlam  said. 


END   THE   WAR 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
as  the  following  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1967,  Indianapolis  Star  so  well 
states : 

The  best  way  to  end  this  long  and  ugly 
war  Is  for  the  United  States  to  win  it. 

The  article  follows : 

Yes,   End  the  War 

What  is  cruel  about  ending  a  war  fast? 
The  greatest  fighting  generals  of  all  times 
and  all  nations  have  agreed  in  essence  with 
Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman's  simple, 
plain  statement:  "War  Is  hell." 

The  Vietnam  Wax  Is  no  exception.  It  Is 
as  iigly  as  war  can  be.  Innocents  as  well 
as  fighting  men,  are  killed  and  maimed — 
women,  children,  the  elderly,  noncombat- 
ants — on  both  sides. 

The  longer  a  war  lasts,  the  more  is  the 
death.  Injury  and  destruction. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  bear  no 
malice  against  the  people  of  Vietnam,  north 
or  south.  The  United  States  government  is 
continuing  the  war  to  honor  a  commitment 
to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
to  keep  a  dictatorial  Communist  government, 
whose  tyranny  would  be  permanent,  from 
seizing  this  Asian  nation  of  more  than  15 
million  persons. 

The  United  States  has  stopped  the  Red 
push.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has 
given  heart  to  other  Asian  countries  striv- 
ing for  representative,  elective  self-govern- 
ment. The  Red  tide  was  turned  In  Indonesia, 
an  archipelago  nation  of  moe  than  100  mil- 
lion. It  was  turned  In  Malaysia,  a  nation  of 
more  than  1 1  million.  The  Communists  were 
making  heavy  pushes  In  both  nations.  Now, 
In  both,  the  Red  dragon  has  been  defanged. 

Nations  hanging  In  the  balance  look  toward 
the  winner  In  a  world  power  struggle,  of 
which  the  Vietnam  War  Is  part.  And  F^ee- 
dom-mlnded  nations  hope  for  a  winner  that 
will  not  in  turn  devour  them. 

The  turmoil  in  Red  China  may  well  be  a 
direct  consequence  of  our  stand  In  Vietnam. 

So  may  be  the  other  numerovis  strains  In 
the  fabric  of  world  Communism,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  sleazier  and  less  uniform  In 
weave,  quality  and  purpose  than  It  was  before 
the  tide  turned  In  Vietnam. 

These  are  gains  for  freedom,  and  freedom 
is  something  for  which  mlUlons  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes  since  the  great 
ideal  raised  men's  eyes  to  goals  above  the 
mere  level  of  survival  and  subsistence.  This 
struggle  of  centuries,  by  brave  men  and  wo- 
men. Is  sometimes  easy  to  forget  In  a  land 
of  abundance  where  most  of  the  goals  for 
which  those  fighters  fought  are  everyday  re- 
alities. 

After  the  war  ends  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  truly  free  to  decide  their  own 
destinies,  they  will  have  the  same  chance  to 
reach  for  freedom,  and  If  they  are  successful 
to  enjoy  It. 

They  will  never  have  that  chance  II  Com- 
munism moves  In  with  Its  force,  murder  and 
fakery. 

There  Is  one  way  to  stop  the  Communist 
power  drive  In  Vietnam.  That  Is  to  turn 
up  the  heat,  Increase  the  Intensity  of  the 
war,  multiply  the  bombing  raids. 

The  Reds  of  North  Vietnam  are  hypocrites 
when  they  say  they  are  ready  to  negotiate. 
The  blunt  condition — the  only  condition — 
they  put  down  as  a  prerequisite  for  negotia- 
tion Is  U.S.  withdrawal.  In  other  words,  a 
demand  for  Red  victory. 

They  understand  one  language  and  one 
only — force. 

Then  we  must  apply  It  to  break  down  the 
Communist  military  machine.  The  Reds 
used  the  latest  truce  to  build  up  their  battle 
strength.  The  truce,  from  a  logical,  political 
and  military  standpoint,  was  idiocy  on  our 
part.    We  will  lose  far  more  than  we  would 
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have  lost  had  we  kept  on  fighting — 1  i  lives 
as  well  as  strategic  gains. 

As  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rlvtrs  of 
South  Carolina  said:  "We  should  no^  have 
learned  our  last  bitter  lesson — no,  more 
truces,  no  more  letdowns.  We  should  not 
only  resume  the  bombings,  but  triple  ihem." 

He  Is  right.  The  best  way  to  end  this  long 
and  ugly  war  Is  for  the  United  States Jto  win 
It — to  smash  the  Communist  power  thkt  has 
enslaved  the  people  of  North  Vletnaii  and 
wants  to  enslave  those  of  South  Vletn^ 

The  strong  medicine  of  hard  battle  i  Is  the 
cure  for  this  disease  of  ugly,  endless  warfare. 
It  would  be  more  humanitarian  In  thp  long 
run  than  another  five  years  or  another  decade 
of  slow,  dehumanizing  half-war.  I 

And  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  is  well 
as  those  of  South  Vietnam,  and  of  Ahierlca 
and  all  other  nations,  would  be  the  rekl  vic- 
tors. 


RESOLUTION  TO  ELIMINATE  I  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
AMERICAN   ACTIVITIES  ' 

Mr.  PErmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  24  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers in  support  of  a  resolution  which 
would  transfer  any  function  the  present 
House  Committee  on  Un-Americah  Ac- 
tivities might  possess  vital  to  U.S.  in- 
ternal security  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I 

I  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  so- 
called  investigations  that  often  result  In 
exposure  to  the  merciless  glare  oi  pub- 
licity of  innocent  individuals.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
work  with  regard  to  U.S.  internal  secu- 
rity could  be  carried  out  with  greater 
effectiveness  and  appropriateness  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  traditionally 
works  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  irights 
of  individuals  and  for  other  safeguards 
of  the  American  system  of  justice  and 
civil  liberties. 

There  is  presently  before  the  Federal 
courts  a  case,  the  Stamler  case*  that 
gives  promise  of  silencing  the  acliivities 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amterican 
Activities  on  the  grounds  of  undonsti- 
tutionality.  Just  recently,  the]  U.S. 
court  of  appeals,  sitting  en  banjc,  re- 
jected by  a  6-to-2  margin  a  petition  by 
a  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Stamler  case,  The 
Government  attorney  sought  to  ha|ve  the 
entire  eight-man  appeals  court  siH  for  a 
rehearing  of  a  decision  by  a  three+judge 
panel  of  its  members  last  November. 
That  decision  last  November  set  aside 
a  U.S.  district  court  judge's  dismljisal  of 
suits  challenging  the  constltutlonajlity  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amprican 
Activities.  Rejection  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's petition  now  sets  the  sta^e  for 
either  a  further  petition  to  the  Si^jreme 
Court — within  the  next  90  days — by  the 
Government  on  the  appeals  courl|  deci- 
sion, or  a  hearing  by  the  threej-judge 
panel  of  the  suits  by  Stamler  and  others 
on  the  first  amendment  and  bill  Of  at- 
tainder aspects  of  the  case.     Hojwever, 


it  would  seem  to  me  there  is  enough  clear 
evidence  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  care  of  its  own  houseclean- 
tng.  especially  in  light  of  the  recent  rev- 
elations about  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  using  paid  wit- 
nesses. 

In  order  for  the  House  to  act,  I  believe 
the  Rules  Committee  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  address  a  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  call- 
ing for  public  hearings  on  this  pending 
resolution. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  number  of  edi- 
torials and  newspaper  articles  that  are  of 
significant  related  interest.  I  therefore 
insert  this  material  in  the  Record  here- 
with : 

A  Statement  of  Concern  bt  120  Catholic 
Priests  and  Nuns  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Area,  JANtJART,  1967 

As  we  start  the  new  year  1967,  we  recog- 
nize that  we  enter  a  period  that  may  be  of 
great  Importance  for  the  liberties  we  cherish. 
Because  of  the  difficult  questions  which  now 
divide  many  Americans,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  pressures  tending  to  stifle  free 
expression  and  creative  thinking  among 
American   citizens. 

One  Institution,  of  which  too  little  is 
known  among  the  general  public,  concerns 
us  in  particular:  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American   Activities.    (HUAC). 

On  June  11,  Father  Joseph  H.  Pichter, 
S.J.,  eminent  Catholic  sociologist  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Roman  Catholic  Studies  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  discussed  in  The 
Pilot  some  of  the  serious  charges  against 
HUAC,  and  he  requested  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  debate  these  charges. 
Father  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  S.J.,  Oean  of  the 
Boston  College  Law  School,  also  made  this 
request  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  HUAC"  {Boston  Globe,  August  28). 

Since  these  two  articles  were  written, 
HUAC  has  announced  that  It  is  launching 
an  investigation,  under  the  Joint  supervision 
of  two  segregationists.  Rep.  William  M.  Tuck 
(D-Va.)  and  Rep.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 
(R-Ala.),  Into  disturbances  in  Negro  urban 
areas  to  determine  If  "a  group  of  Commu- 
nists doing  the  work  of  Moscow  or  Peking, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  attempting  to  mask 
their  subversion  under  the  guise  of  civil 
rights"  is  responsible. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  disclosed  by  a  long- 
time supporter  of  the  Committee,  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohlo),  that  HUAC  has  been 
paying  its  "friendly  witnesses"  for  testimony 
(after  the  Committee  members  had  denied 
having  done  so)  and  that  HUAC  keeps  dos- 
siers of  "un-American  activities"  even  on 
other  congressmen  (Congressional  Record. 
vol.  112,  pt.  20,  p.  27510). 

In  an  editorial  decrying  HUAC,  Father 
John  B.  Sheerln,  C.S.P.  stated: 

"In  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
(HUAC)  hearings  almost  Inevitably  we 
thought  of  the  Star  Chamber  proceedings  in 
old  England  but  I  wonder  how  many  Cath- 
olics realized  that  It  was  their  forebears  who 
were  the  main  victims  of  these  miscarriages 
of  Justice.  In  many  instances,  their  rights 
of  free  speech  and  fair  trial  as  well  as  their 
religious  liberty  were  at  stake."  {The  Cath- 
olic World,  October,  1966.) 

We,  as  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  restricting  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  political  and  reUglous 
liberties  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  As 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng  stated  in  his  re- 
cent p>astonal  letter  (December  10),  "Critical 
thinkers  and  thinking  critics  constitute  the 
life-blood  of  any  society." 


We  endorse  the  calls  of  Father  Flchter  and 
Father  Drlnan  for  "a  full  and  open  debate 
in  the  Congress  about  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  HUAC,"  and  we  urge  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  McCormack  to  provide  for  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  issue  merits. 


(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Aug.  28, 
1966] 

(By  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  S.J.,  Dean,  Boston 
College  Law  School ) 

On  the  first  day  of  the  reconvening  of 
Congress  In  January  1945,  a  strange  un- 
precedented and  tragic  event  occurred.  On 
that  day  the  first  and  only  permanent  in- 
vestigating committee  was  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Led  by  Mississippi's  segregationist  Cong. 
John  Rankin,  a  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  made  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (HUAC)  a 
permanent  standing  committee — over  the  dis- 
senting votes  of  Cong.  John  McCormack  and, 
in  1946,  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

From  that  day  In  early  January,  1945,  until 
last  week  HUAC  has  been  engaged  in  some 
of  the  most  unproductive  and  disorderly 
inquiries  ever  conducted  by  Congress. 

The  recent  tumultuous  hearings  of  HUAC 
on  the  activities  of  the  "Vletnlks"  prompted 
even  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen,  in  an  unprece- 
dented rebuke  to  a  committee  of  the  House, 
to  state  his  firm  disapproval  of  HUAC's 
tactics  and  his  opposition  to  the  legislation 
to  be  proposed  by  HUAC. 

The  injunctive  relief  given  by  Federal 
Judge  Corcoran  to  the  two  Individuals  sub- 
poenaed by  HUAC  was  a  last,  desperate  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  public  harassment  of 
American  citizens  because  of  their  views  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  reversal  of  Judge  Corcoran's  decision 
may  have  been  erroneous;  it  certainly  did 
nothing  to  resolve  the  grave  question  which 
Judge  Corcoran  faced:  how  can  a  citizen 
protect  himself  ahead  of  time  from  the  dev- 
astating and  Irremediable  harm  to  his  repu- 
tation which  will  almost  inevitably  result 
from  a  session  before  the  inquisitors  of 
HUAC? 

Despite  the  huge  staff  of  HUAC  and  the 
protestations  of  Its  members  and  friends  Its 
achievements  during  the  21  years  of  Its 
existence  have  been  meager: 

1 — Only  three  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
In  the  last  20  years  can  be  traced  directly 
to  HUAC. 

2 — The  hundreds  of  pamphlets  Issued  by 
HUAC  have  been  consistently  criticized  by 
scholars  and  experts  as  misleading.  The 
pamphlets  have  literally  "fed"  right-wing  ex- 
tremist groups. 

3 — In  the  last  15  years  HUAC  has  asked 
and  received  House  endorsement  for  Its  cita- 
tions of  contempt  for  129  Individuals  but 
only  nine  of  these  citations  have  resulted 
in  final  conviction.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  five  convictions  since  1961. 

4 — HUAC's  abortive  hearings  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  have  led  neither  to  new  legislation 
nor  effective  prosecution  of  the  Klan. 

The  reasoning  which  keeps  HUAC  In  busi- 
ness comes  to  this:  Communism  is  so  ter- 
rible an  enemy  that  any  method  of  exposure 
Is  jtistlfled  and  shotild  be  retained. 

It  is  this  simplistic  and  Indeed  pernicious 
logic  which  prompts  right-wing  extremists 
and  many  others  to  brand  anyone  critical  of 
HUAC  as  either  subversive  or  "duped." 

The  fear  of  subversion  and  Communists 
appears  to  be  so  profound  and  even  patho- 
logical among  countless  Americans  that  it 
submerges  their  beliefs  in  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  the  necessity  of  the  separation  of 
fHjwers  among  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is,  of  course,  these  two  key  elements  of 
American  democracy  which  HUAC  threatens 
to  undermine. 
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The  basic  arguments  against  the  continued 
existence  of  HUAC  could  be  stated  as  follows : 

1 — If  a  person  is  to  be  accused  of  "un- 
American  activities"  (not  merely  opinions) 
he  should  be  tried  before  a  court  of  law  and 
not  before  a  congressional  committee. 

2 — If  Congress  desires  information  about 
"un-American  activities"  (a  term  which 
Congress  has  never  defined)  it  can  acquire 
such  Information  through  its  own  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  does  not  need  a 
special  roving  group  to  Inqviire  into  "espio- 
nage," a  subject  which  is  already  within  the 
specific  mandate  of  the  House's  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Many  well-informed  Americans  have  long 
since  concluded  that  the  time  has  come  for 
HUAC  to  be  abolished.  But  political  reali- 
ties must  be  faced;  on  Jan.  27,  1966,  HUAC 
received  its  requested  appropriation  of 
$425,000  from  the  House  by  a  vote  of  299 
to  24. 

In  1965  It  received  an  appropriation  of 
$370,000  by  a  vote  of  358  to  29. 

Congressmen  think — perhaps  errone- 
ously— that  voters  back  home  would  not 
approve  of  a  vote  to  withhold  funds  from  a 
House  committee  investigating  "un-Ameri- 
can" activities. 

Indeed,  it  Is  htuniliating  to  have  to  note 
that  in  both  1965  and  1966  not  a  single 
congressman  from  New  England  voted  to 
diminish  or  eliminate  the  appropriation 
sought  by  HUAC ! 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  long  standing  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC  a  Mas- 
sachusetts group  has  been  reactivated  in 
the  recent  past.  Under  chairmanship  of 
Prof.  Vern  Countryman  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  the  Massachusetts  Committee  to 
Abolish  HUAC,  based  at  144A  Mt.  Auburn  St. 
in  Cambridge,  is  fighting  an  uphill  struggle. 

That  struggle  may  possibly  become  a  bit 
less  difficult  now  that  there  is  at  least  a 
discussion  going  as  to  the  availability  of  an 
injunction  by  a  Federal  court  against  HUAC. 
But  the  widespread,  emotion-laden  and 
mountainous  support  In  America  for  any- 
thing antl-Oommunlst  may  well  prevent  the 
phasing-out  of  HUAC  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  least  that  the  people  of  America  can 
expect,  however,  is  what  Fr.  Joseph  Flchter, 
S.J.,  called  for  In  the  Boston  Pilot  on  June 
11,  1966 — "a  full  and  open  debate  in  the 
Congress  about  the  continued  existence  of 
HUAC." 

After  the  unbelievable  debacle  staged  by 
HUAC  earlier  this  month  the  citizens  of 
America  are  entitled  to  have  at  least  an 
orderly  inquiry  by  Congress  Into  one  of  Its 
committees,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
described  recently  in  a  statement  by  100  of 
the  nation's  leading  constitutional  lawyers 
as  "unnecessary  and  unconstitutional." 

[From  the  New  World,  Jan.  27, 1967] 

Is   HUAC    Necessary? — Many    Say   No 
(By  George  G.  Higgins') 

A  group  of  120  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
nuns  in  the  greater  Boston  area  has  endorsed 
a  "Statement  of  Concern"  on  the  right  of 
dissent,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Hotise  Un-American  Activities  committee 
(HUAC) . 

The  priests  and  nuns  noted  that  both  the 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  S.J..  dean  of  the  Bos- 
ton college  law  school,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Flchter,  S.J.,  professor  of  Roman  Catholic 
Studlee  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  earlier 
had  raised  "serious  charges  against  HUAC" 
and  had  called  for  "a  full  and  open  debate 
In  the  Congress  about  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  BnJAC." 

The  statement  called  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Sheerln,  C.S.P.,  In 


•  Msgr.  Hlgglns  Is  the  Director.  Social  Ac- 
tion Department.  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 


the  Catholic  World  which  compared  HUAC's 
hearings  in  Washingrton.  D.C.,  this  {jast  Au- 
gust to  "  'the  Star  Chamber  proceedings  in 
Old  England'  "  where  the  "  'rights  of  free 
speech  and  fair  trial'  "  of  Catholics  "  'as  well 
as  their  religious  liberty'  "  were  Jeopardized. 

"We,  as  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  restricting  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  p)olltlcal  and  religious  lib- 
erties guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

The  signers  of  the  statement  endorsed  the 
calls  for  a  debate  on  HUAC  and  urged  Speak- 
er of  the  House  McCormack  "to  provide  for 
the  discussion  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  issue  merits." 

The  Boston  committee  could  have  cited  a 
number  of  other  Catholics  who  have  called 
for  the  abolition  of  HUAC,  Including  Msgr. 
Charles  Owen  Rice,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  social  action  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Flannery,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Providence  Visitor  and  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  field  of  Christian  Jewish 
relations.  Monsignor  Rice  has  publicly 
stated  that  HUAC  itself  is  "an  Ignoble  ex- 
periment in  un-Americanlsm." 

Father  Flannery,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"HUAC  Is  Not  Necessary,"  agrees  with  Father 
Flchter  that  no  group  of  legislators  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not 
an  "im-American  activity"  and  adds,  in  his 
own  name,  that  "it  may  be  the  judgment  of 
history  that  HUAC  Itself  most  perfectly  ex- 
emplifies what  is  meant  by  this  ill-defined 
term." 

Why  all  this  criticism  of  HUAC?  BaslcaUy 
there  are  three  principal  objections  to  the 
committee: 

1)  The  existence  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee whose  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  In- 
quiring into  ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and 
other  forms  of  expression  is  irreconcilable 
with  a  system  of  free  expression  In  this 
country. 

2)  The  committee's  methods  of  operation 
have  tended  to  curtail  discussion  of  contro- 
versial Issues  and  to  hinder  the  development 
of  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches  to  the 
complex  Issues  which  face  our  country  In  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

3)  The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. It  considers  only  a  few  bills  each  year, 
and  all  of  these  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  some  other  congressional  committee. 
Moreover  we  already  have  adequate  laws, 
regulations,  specialized  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures  for  safeguarding  internal  security. 

HUAC's  decision  of  last  October  to  investi- 
gate Negro  rioting  In  the  major  U.S.  cities  Is 
an  added  cause  of  alarm  and  an  added  reason 
for  hoping  that  the  Congress  will  abolish 
the  committee.  When  HUAC's  chairman  an- 
nounced a  staff  inquiry  into  Negro  rioting, 
preliminary  to  a  full-scale  committee  In- 
vestigation, there  were  60  antl-riotlng  bills 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  appropriate  body  to  consider  such 
legislation. 

Moreover  a  special  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee had  been  authorized  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  civil  rights  problem. 
As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out,  this 
subcommittee  "needs  the  Interference  of 
HUAC  about  as  urgently  as  a  brain  surgeon 
in  the  midst  of  a  delicate  operation  needs 
the  Intrusion  of  a  circus  clown." 

This  Is  admittedly  very  strong  language, 
but  no  stronger  than  the  situation  calls  for. 
The  editors  of  the  Post  and  many  other 
thoughtful  and  well  Informed  observers — In- 
cluding the  majority  of  civil  rights  leaders 
in  the  United  States — fear  that  HUAC,  under 
the  guise  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
Negro  rioting  of  last  summer  was.  In  part, 
planned  and  instigated  by  subversive  ele- 
ments, will  engage  in  a  witch  hunt  against 
the  clvU  rights  movement  as  such.  Given 
the  committee's  past  record,  I  should  say  that 
this  fear  is  well  founded. 


It  should  be  noted.  In  passing,  the  HUAC's 
critics  readily  admit  that  the  Congress  needs 
some  sort  of  machinery  to  Investigate  those 
matters  pertaining  to  Internal  security  or  to 
the  administration  of  existing  laws. 

They  are  convinced,  however,  that  ade- 
quate authority  for  these  purposes  is  already 
vested  in  other  House  committees,  particu- 
larly in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  traditionally  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Internal  security.  If  the  authority 
of  the  latter  committee  needs  to  be  classified, 
Its  rules  can  easily  be  amended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  this  end. 

But  no  congressional  committee  should 
ever  be  authorized — under  the  guise  of  fer- 
reting out  subversive  elements  in  our 
society — to  investigate  "propaganda"  or  other 
forms  of  free  expression  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  To  permit  any  agency  of 
government  to  censor  controversial  Ideas  or 
to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  an  "un- 
American"  activity  would  clearly  violate  the 
true  meaning  of  patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  a  virtue,  yes;  but  as  Cardinal 
Cushlng  of  Boston  pointed  out  In  his  recent 
pastoral  letter,  "The  Servant  Church,"  there 
is  "a  distressing  and  too  prevalent  notion 
that  patriotism  must  be  a  cloak  for  the 
blanket  and  blind  acceptance  of  all  decisions 
made  by  the  United  States.  This  is  not  pa- 
triotism— it  can  be  instead  the  road  to 
national  disintegration. 

"All  of  us  must  admit,  and  true  patriots 
wlU  agree,  that  critical  thinkers  and  think- 
ing critics  constitute  the  life-blood  of  any 
society.  True  love  of  country  demands  that 
we  commit  ourselves  unequivocally  to  the 
Ideals  on  the  basis  of  which  America  was 
founded — that  we  pursue  these  ideals  with 
integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity,  not  merely 
In  pursuit  of  domestic  tranquility,  but  In  our 
relations  with  other  peoples  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

"Patriotism,  true  and  proper,  demands 
much  more  than  the  choral  chanting  of 
'God  Bless  America.'  It  demands  a  respon- 
sible, persistent,  honest  endeavor  by  citizens 
to  insure,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  extension 
of  freedom,  the  establishment  of  responsible 
governments  and  the  preservation  of  human 
dignity. 

"Such  a  commitment  makes  oiir  love  of 
country  a  more  vital  and  dynamic  force  than 
any  Instinctive  pieties  of  blood  and  soil." 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic] 
Reflections 

August  and  HUAC — The  month  of 
August — often  called  the  "dog  days"  by 
sweltering  commuters,  or  the  "last  lap"  by 
harassed  mothers  of  school  children — has 
another  name  in  newspaper  circles:  the  "silly 
season." 

So-called  "hard  news"  being  on  vacation, 
the  August  newspaper  is  full  of  features  on 
whiskey-drinking  octogenarians,  pictures  of 
dogs  diving  into  swimming  pools  .  .  .  and 
coverage  of  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  hearings. 

Certainly  the  happenings  during  recent 
hearings — lawyers  being  carried  out  feet- 
first;  supporters  dressed  in  Revolutionary 
War  costume — lend  themselves  perfectly  to 
"silly  season"  journalism. 

But  leaving  aside  the  circus  antics  of  both 
Left  and  Right,  and  concentrating  on  the 
purposes  of  HUAC  at  the  hearings,  we  find 
the  legislation  under  discussion  pragmatical- 
ly unsound,  jwlitlcally  unwise  and,  to  borrow 
Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice's  phrase,  "intel- 
lectually unspeakable." 

The  proposal  making  It  criminal  to  "aid" 
in  any  way  anyone  In  "hostile  opposition"  to 
one's  armed  forces  is  a  piece  of  "my-country- 
rlght-or-wrong"  hip-shooting  that  could 
riccochet  disastrously  all  over  the  landscape. 
Making  It  a  crime  to  "aid"  a  starving  or  bleed- 
ing man  outrages  Christian  teaching.  Seal- 
ing off  from  compassion  those  In  "hostile 
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oppoeitlon"  to  armed  forces  which  mair  have 
only  tenuous  sanction  of  the  citizens'  repre- 
sentative assembly  (as  in  a  certain  war  we 
have  in  mind)  Is  walking  on  thin 
tional  Ice.     So  we  think,  at  any  rate. 

As  for  the  elephant  gun  legislation 
at  the  ant-like  efforts  of  some  to  " 
with  the  movement"  of  military 
well,   it's   possible   that   HUAC   has   a 
season."  too. 

Surely  If  enough  citizens  are  s 
opposed  to  the  action  of  their  armed 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
war  materiel,  then  it  Is  time,  In  a 
at  least,  to  question  and  examine  the 
of  the  armed  forces.     If  the  protest 
seriously  interfering,  but  Is  rather  tok^n 
sent   offered   publicly   and   passively 
effort   to  change  men's  minds,   then 
witnessing  not  a  crime,  but  more  a 
of   contending   viewpoints   on   which 
mocracy  should  grow  strong. 

The  distinction  between  treason  a 
sent  has  been  carefully  guarded 
our  history.     It  is  such  a  vital 
one  so  fundamental  to  the 
the  American  character  of  the 
that  It  deserves  and  demands  all  the 
and  stubborn  support  of  which  the 
p>atrlotism  is  productive. 

We    have    legislation    against    treasbn 
should  be  used  when  treason  has  beei. 
mltted.     We  have  no  legislation  again  it 
sent  and   we   need   none.     Nor  do   wi 
harassment  of  dissenters  by  HtlAC 
think  of  it,  we  don't  need  HUAC. 
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I  Prom  Christianity  and  Crisis,  Jan.  9 
HUAC  Again 
(By  Henry  B.  Clark  M 
The  House  Un-American  Activities 
mittee  (HUAC)  has  long  been  a  bone 


throat,  and  opposition  to  It  has  beo^me  a 
standard  index  of  approved  Uberalisni  But 
opposition   to  HUAC   is   one   of  thos4  good 


causes    one    easily    tires    of    pursuing 
vicious  tactics  have  been  exposed  so 


Its   ineffectualness   has  been   so   thor|)ughly 


documented,  and  its  victims  have  so 
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escaped  with  ■"mere"  harassment  thatlone  Is 
inclined  to  be  familiarly  contemptuous  of  the 
whole  sorry  matter. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  role  played 
by  HUAC  in  the  creation  of  a  climate  of 
national  opinion  that  tolerates  rlgh;-wlng 
extremism  and  is  always  ready  to  bell*  ve  the 
worst  about  progressive  causes  and  li  dlvid- 
uals.  Though  condemned  by  experts  s  s  mis- 
leading, the  committee's  myriad  pancphlets 
feed  groups  on  the  extreme  right. 

HUAC's  latest  maneuver  is  partK  iUlarly 
ominous.  On  October  3  Chairman  Edtvln  E. 
Willis  of  Louisiana  announced  a  "prellininary 
inquiry"  into  recent  Negro  ghetto  upiisings. 
The  true  aim  of  this  undertaking  (an  be 
clearly  read  between  the  lines  of  Willis' 
statement: 

"We  have  no  intention  of  investlgatl  ig  the 
civil  rights  movement.  ...  If  we  shouU  learn 
In  the  course  of  our  Investigation  that  a  cer- 
tain organization  which  claims  to  be  a  civil 
rights  group  is  actually  controlled  and  domi- 
nated by  Communists,  ...  we  wou  d  not 
hesitate  to  investigate  their  operations.  If 
that  should  develop,  however,  we  will  be  in- 
vestigating not  a  civil  rights  group  bat  the 
activities  of  a  group  of  Communists  doing 
the  work  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  attempting  to  mask  their  sub- 
version under  the   guise  of  civil   rights." 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
HUAC  may  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  out 
this  ominous  Inquiry,  for  both  a  Judicial  and 
a  legislative  strategy  of  attack  are  nfearing 
culmination.    The  Judicial  strategy  is  based 
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on  a  recent  decision  In  the  Stemler  case  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Chicago. 
This  promises  a  full-fledged  test  of  the  con- 
stitutlonabllity  of  HUAC  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  derives  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  the  Court  has  given  evidence  of 
second  thoughts  about  the  Frankfurter 
"balancing"  doctrine,  which  argues  that 
First  Amendment  guarantees  have  to  be 
balanced  against  the  needs  of  national  secu- 
rity. This  doctrine  has  never  been  accepted 
by  Justices  Warren,  Brennan,  Black  and 
Douglas;  and  the  famous  dissenting  opinions 
by  Black  and  Douglas  offer  eloquent  warn- 
ings against  the  danger  that  If  First  Amend- 
ment rights  are  abridged,  we  may  become  a 
nation  of  men  and  not  of  laws. 

In  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister  (April  26,  1965), 
the  rights  of  officials  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Education  Fund  were  vindicated 
against  the  Louisiana  counterpart  of  HUAC. 
The  Stemler  attorneys  are  hopeful  that  a 
similar  ruling  in  their  case  will  knock  the 
constitutional  props  out  from  under  HUAC 
once  and  for  all. 

This  fight  is  especially  important  now  be- 
cause HUAC  is  a  symbol  of  the  resistance  to 
social  change  that  has  manifested  itself  so 
sharply  in  the  past  few  months.  Not  many 
people  subscribe  fully  or  consciously  to  the 
no-holds-barred  tactics  of  the  Committee: 
not  many  people  would  agree  with  what 
Father  Drlnan  has  called  "the  reasoning 
which  keeps  HUAC  In  business,"  i.e.,  the  be- 
lief that  "Communism  is  so  terrible  an 
enemy  that  any  method  of  exposure  Is  Justi- 
fied and  should  be  retained." 

But  the  vague  fears  of  dissent  and  dis- 
order that  float  around  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  are  cleverly  exploited  by  HUAC. 
They  are  reinforced,  magnified  and  trans- 
muted into  the  Indecision  and  lukewarm- 
ness  that  cut  the  nerve  of  effective  action 
against  the  real  evils  that  beset  us.  As  long 
as  this  behemoth  exists,  the  politics  of  anti- 
Communism  will  more  readily  flourish  at  the 
expense  of  Intelligent  noncommunist  de- 
mocracy. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  HAILS  NEW 
YORK  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  10,  1967.  Washington 
Star. 

I  think  that  the  Star  is  quite  correct 
in  predicting  that  the  New  York  lottery 
will  work  well  and  prompt  Congress  to 
consider  a  national  lottery.  As  a  long- 
time proponent  of  a  national  lottery, 
I  certainly  hope  so. 

I  include  the  Star  editorial  herewith: 
Lottery  in  New  York 

The  state  lottery  about  to  go  into  effect  in 
New  York  will  constitute  a  decent  test  of  a 
conceivable  alternative  to  the  ever-growing 
burden  of  taxation  as  a  source  of  funds  for 
the  ever-growing  flow  of  services  the  citizen 
expects  from  government  at  uU  levels. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  lottery  for  educa- 
tion hasn't  set  any  record  for  money-raising, 
but  the  New  York  experiment  has  many 
things  in  its  favor  missing  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Of  these  the  chief  is  volume.  It  must 
be  noted,  too,  that  Federal  laws  obstructed 
the  New  Hampshire  lottery.    They  will  not 


be  quite  as  oppressively  operative  In  the 
Empire  State. 

There  is  a  neo-Purltan  cast  of  mind  that 
looks  with  horror  at  such  experiments,  hold- 
ing that  they  show  civic  irresponsibility, 
that  the  citizen  ought  to  pay  for  what  he 
wants  or  for  what  others  want  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  their  wants  law.  Not  so 
at  all.  State  and  nation  Ixjth  raise  substan- 
tial sums  from  taxes  on  liquor  and  the  neo- 
Puritans  make  no  protest. 

The  fact  is  that  people  do  gamble,  in  great 
numbers  and.  in  aggregate,  great  amounts. 
Why  not  harness  this  private  propensity  to 
the  public  good?  The  further  fact  is  that 
gambling  now  provides  the  base  for  gangster 
and  hoodlum  operations  in  many  parts  ol 
the  nation.  Why  not  bring  at  least  part  of 
the  field  under  state  supervision  and  con- 
trol? The  hope  would  be  in  part  to  dry  up 
the  sources  for  the  numbers  racketeers  and 
their  fellows. 

If  the  New  York  experiment  works  out  as 
is  hoped  for  !t.  the  question  should  surely 
be  reopened  of  having  a  national  lottery  as 
a  source  for  national  income. 


FINO  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
ALLOW  U.S.  OVERSEA  BANK 
BRANCHES  TO  UNDERWRITE  SE- 
CURnTES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  allow  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  to  underwrite, 
sell,  and  distribute  securities  outside  the 
United  States. 

Since  1933,  U.S.  banks  have  not  been 
permitted  to  underwrite,  sell,  or  distrib- 
ute securities.  I  do  not  intend  to  breach 
this  general  rule. 

However,  since  1916,  U.S.  banks  have 
been  empowered  to  invest  in  "agreement" 
or  "Edge  Act"  corporations,  which  cor- 
porations may  invest  in  foreign  banks — 
which  may  underwrite  securities — or  for- 
eign investment  houses.  Last  year,  U.S. 
banks  were  empowered  to  invest  directly 
in  foreign  banks,  including  those  under- 
writing, distributing,  and  selling  secu- 
rities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  logical 
step  Is  to  allow  the  oversea  branches  of 
U.S.  banks  to  imderwrite,  sell,  and  dis- 
tribute securities  abroad,  but  not  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  put  the  over- 
sea U.S.  bank  branches  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  foreign  banks  in  countries 
where  banks  can  underwrite  and  sell 
securities. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  conflict-of-inter- 
est problem  Is  going  to  be  any  more 
severe  where  a  bank  has  oversea 
branches  doing  xmderwriting  than  where 
it  has  a  controlled  foreign  subsidiary  do- 
ing it.  Still,  I  feel  that  a  branch's  foreign 
securities  underwriting  and  holdings 
should  be  limited  by  careful  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  regulation. 

As  U.S.  interest  rates  go  down.  I  ex- 
pect that  the  burgeoning  US.  bank 
branches  overseas  are  going  to  do  less 
and  less  business  In  Eurodollar  deposits. 
I  am  sure  they  would  find  it  helpful  in 
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taking  up  the  slack  if  they  were  allowed 
to  move  into  the  securities  underwriting 
business  like  their  foreign  banking  com- 
petitors. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  President 
take  U.S.  foreign  bank  branch  dollar 
loans  to  foreign  borrowers  out  from 
under  the  interest  equalization  tax.  This 
will  be  good  for  the  banks,  U.S.  firms 
abroad,  and  for  our  balance  of  payments. 


FINO  ANALYZES  HOW  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION  SCHOOL  INTEGRA- 
TION SCHEMES  CAN  BE  IMPLE- 
MENTED UNDER  EXISTING  LEG- 
ISLATION, CITES  BOSTON  AND 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  PKmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
my  continuing  opposition  to  programs 
like  rent  subsidies,  demonstration  cities, 
metropolitan  planning,  and  the  so-called 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  this  House  that 
the  radical  recommendations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  we  legis- 
late racial  balance  are  not  innovative: 
Congress  has  already  given  the  backroom 
social  planners  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
OfiQce  of  Education  radical  civil  rights 
programs  like  rent  subsidies,  demonstra- 
tion cities,  metropolitan  planning,  and 
carte  blanche  aid  for  educational  experi- 
ments to  "induce"  and  all  but  force  racial 
integration  In  white  residential  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  cities  and  suburbs. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  read  the  following  analysis  of  the 
way  existing  programs  can  be  used  to 
implement  the  philosophy  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Report. 

While  Congress  would  have  to  pass  new 
legislation  to  legally  require  school  sys- 
tems to  see  that  no  public  school  Is  more 
than  50  percent  Negro  or  to  make  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  education  legally  con- 
tingent on  such  racial  balance,  the  John- 
son administration  Is  quietly  moving  to 
force  racial  balance  in  local  communi- 
ties and  school  systems  under  the  lan- 
guage of  existing  programs.  The  radical 
philosophy  of  the  Commission  is  already 
being  implemented. 

On  November  30,  1966.  a  HUD  aid 
named  John  Clinton  told  a  group  of  edu- 
cators in  New  York — men  who  were 
assembled  pursuant  to  a  Joint  HUD- 
OfHce  of  Education  planning  program 
approved  in  May  1966,  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  education  planning — that 
no  city  which  did  not  propose  busing, 
pupil  exchange,  or  other  schemes  to 
achieve  school  racial  balance  in  its  dem- 
onstration cities  application  would  even 
have  Its  application  considered  by  HUD. 
United  Press  International  carried  the 
text  of  Mr.  Clinton's  statement  and 
amplification  on  November  30.  In  short, 
the  demonstration  cities  program  is  to 
be  used  to  force  cities  to  plan  their  school 


systems  In  accordance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission-Harold  Howe  phi- 
losophy of  forced  integration. 

HUD  plans  to  force  cities  to  plan 
busing  and  school  rezoning  by  adminis- 
trative and  economic  pressure.  Congress 
amendment  to  the  demonstration  cities 
bill  to  prevent  actual  requirement  of  such 
schemes  is  to  be  ignored.  When  the 
amendment  was  offered  last  year,  I  was 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  to  oppose 
it  as  a  farce.  HUD  has  confirmed  my 
suspicions  by  admitting  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  wiU  be  used  to 
require  school  systems  in  our  would-be 
demonstration  cities  to  plan  busing  and 
school  rezoning  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
aid  in  urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  and 
other  programs. 

Does  Boston  want  to  be  a  demonstra- 
tion city?  Does  Chicago?  You  can  be 
sure  that  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  will  re- 
quire these  two  cities  to  restructure  their 
school  systems  before  they  are  given 
demonstration  cities  status.  HUD  has  all 
but  said  so.  If  Mayor  Collins  and  Mayor 
Daley  want  urban  renewal  money,  and 
other  demonstration-connected  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  Secretary  Weaver  has  the 
authority  to  make  them  toe  the  line  on 
school  planning.  The  reason?  Demon- 
stration cities  cannot  get  on  the  demon- 
stration gravy  train  until  they  have  sub- 
mitted acceptable  plans  showing  how  the 
city  will  provide  educational  services  for 
the  disadvantaged.  This  is  In  the  bill — 
section  103(2).  Assistant  HUD  Secre- 
tary Taylor,  in  charge  of  city  demonstra- 
tions, is  quoted  in  the  December  15  Edu- 
cation U.S.A.  as  saying : 

This  kind  of  approach  calls  for  a  major 
attack  on  the  deficiencies  in  the  schools  and 
school  programs  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Mr.  Taylor  went  on  to  say : 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Model  Cities 
idea,  we  in  HUD  have  always  assumed  that 
the  schools  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  any 
proposed  program  for  a  model  development 
neighborhood. 

Under  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram— section  103(4) — HUD  has  power 
to  require  a  city  to  show  that  "substan- 
tive laws,  regulations,  and  other  i^uire- 
ments  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram." Clearly  Secretary  Weaver  can 
force  the  mayors  of  Boston  and  Chicago 
to  tinker  with  the  local  school  boards. 
The  big  question  Is  whether  Boston  can 
be  a  demonstration  city  so  long  £is  it  Is 
cut  off  from  Massachusetts  school  aid 
because  of  de  facto  segregation.  Will 
HUD  force  Boston  to  curb  the  school 
board's  Louise  Day  Hicks? 

HUD  can  require  would-be  demonstra- 
tion cities  to  do  anything  under  the 
loosely  drawn  language  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  program.  HUD  can  even 
require  cities  to  be  part  of  a  metropoli- 
tan planning  program — section  103(4). 
But  can  HUD  force  the  suburbs  of  big 
cities  to  be  part  of  a  metropolitan  plan- 
ning scheme? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "Yes."  Under 
title  n  of  the  omnibus  cities  bill  of  1966— 
the  metrotltle — all  applications  for  Fed- 
eral aid  under  10  programs,  ranging 
from  sewers  to  libraries  to  airports, 
must  soon  be  submitted  to  a  metropoli- 
tanwide   planning   body — metrogovem- 


ment — for  recommendation  before  they 
are  forwarded  to  Washington.  The 
metrogovemment  to  which  the  ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  must  be 
a  joint  planning  body  for  the  central 
city  and  suburbs.  Federal  grant-in-aid 
applications  are  to  be  judged  on  how 
they  tie  in  with  the  metropolitanwide 
planning  program.  Ostensibly,  metro- 
politanwide public  facilities  programing 
is  to  be  a  condition  only  of  bonus  grants, 
but  who  doubts  that  communities  will 
soon  have  to  plan  on  a  metrowide  basis 
to  get  any  Federal  grants-in-aid? 
Otherwise,  why  do  all  Federal  aid  appli- 
cations under  10  programs  have  to  be 
submitted  to  a  metrogovemment  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  1968  fiscal  year — 
section  204(a)  ? 

Obviously,  HUD  intends  to  require 
federally  subsidized  metro  governments 
to  plan  schools  and  housing  on  a  metro- 
politanwide basis.  Commimities  which 
do  not  go  along  with  these  plans  will  be 
thrown  off  the  Federal-aid  bandwagon. 
No  antibusing  amendment  to  metro  can 
stop  this.  HUD  is  empowered  to  insist 
on  community  acceptance  of  metropoli- 
tanwide planning  standards,  and  there 
is  no  amendment  prohibiting  HUD  from 
pressuring  the  metro-governments  which 
are  to  be  HUD-subsidized. 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  already 
has  the  power  to  force  communities  to 
set  up  multijurisdictional  school  pro- 
grams in  order  to  achieve  integration 
or  racial  balance  in  the  sch(X)ls.  Title  n 
of  the  1966  cities  bill  requires  metro- 
governments  which  can  impose  these  cri- 
teria on  communities  as  the  price  of  aid 
under  10  Federal  programs.  Under  Sec- 
retary Wood  made  this  statement  to  a 
delegation  from  New  York  State's  State 
Education  Department  racial  balance 
section  on  September  9,  1966,  a  meeting 
which  Harold  Howe  also  attended.  The 
administration  Is  planning  to  use  title 
n  of  the  omnibus  cities  law  to  force 
school  racial  balance  schemes  of  unwill- 
ing suburbs. 

Two  weeks  after  Under  Secretary  Wood 
and  Commissioner  Howe  planned  the 
way  metrogovemment  multidistrict — 
and  even  multi-State — jurisdiction  could 
facilitate  movement  of  pupils  between 
slums  and  suburbs,  Harold  Howe  told  the 
House  Rules  Committee  he  did  not  know 
a  thing  about  it.  That  was  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  On  September  14,  I  exposed  a 
copy  of  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1967,  which  included  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  school  racial  balance 
schemes  as  well  as  new  proposals  to  re- 
quire education  aid  programs  to  be  part 
of  the  metro  package.  Harold  Howe 
had  already  given  his  OK  to  this  legis- 
lation. The  Office  of  Education  clearly 
intends  to  use  all  the  money  at  its  com- 
mand to  force  local  communities  to 
pursue  the  type  of  racial  balance 
schemes  cited  In  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report. 

The  administration  has  never  dis- 
avowed any  Intention  of  submitting  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1967  to  Congress.  A  December  17  Satur- 
day Review  article  on  Integration  in  edu- 
cation said  that  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  was  "still  In  the 
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discussion  stage."  Perhaps  L^don 
Johnson  intends  to  submit  the  pEqual 
Educational  Opportunity  Act  to  Co^igress 
this  year  in  partial  fulfillment  ^f  the 
radical  scheming  of  the  Civil  flights 
Commission. 

Harold  Howe  already  has  aut 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  fund  all  kinds  of  liuslng 
and  racial  balance  schemes  provldii  ig  the 
localities  request  them.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  admitted  that  he  woula  like 
to  do  a  lot  of  suggesting.  ! 

In  short,  there  Is  very  little  ih  the 
Commission's  report  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  been  trying  !to  do 
for  some  time,  albeit  clandestlnelyj  The 
1966  omnibus  cities  bill,  as  I  charged  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  was  the  mo^  far- 
reaching  civil  rights  bill  ever  sent  to 
Congress.  i 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  thit  the 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program,  saying  that  It  ought]  to  be 
used  to  break  up  de  facto  segregation  in 
the  suburbs,  but  that  it  cannot  b^ause 
of  the  local  veto  provision  tacked  bn  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  :  The 
Commission  recommends  getting  ^d  of 
the  veto.  Under  the  language  cjf  the 
metro  title  of  the  1966  omnibus  cities  bill, 
metrogovemments  can  plan  hqusing 
and  relocation — Dr.  Weaver  said  $o.  on 
February  28.  1966.  Presumably  com- 
munities can  be  forced  to  acceptj  rent 
subsidy  housing  as  part  of  a  rietro- 
politanwlde  plan  required  by  the  metro- 
government  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
grants-tn-aid.  ] 

Beginning  in  1965,  I  have  been  tielllng 
the  House  that  rent  subsidies,  danon- 
stration  cities,  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning are  disguised,  far-reaching  civil 
rights  proposals.  If  anybody  still  c|oubts 
it.  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission proves  it.  There  Is  no  do^bt  as 
to  what  the  planners  want  to  do.  ;  Con- 
gress has  already  given  them  the  itools, 
if  not  the  appropriations.  I 


NEW     BRITAIN     HERALD     SC<t)RES 
PENTAGON  "CREDIBILITY  GAP" 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentlfeman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MESKiLLlFmay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mutter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ohe  of 
the  most  important  and  Influential 
newspapers  in  my  district,  the  New  [Brit- 
ain Herald,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial expressing  the  concern,  shared  by 
many  Americans,  over  what  has  co^e  to 
be  known  as  the  "credibility  gap."  j  The 
editorial  stems  from  the  discrepancy 
turned  up  between  the  actual  total  of  air- 
plane losses  we  have  suffered  in  Vie|^nam 
and  the  flgures  issued  earlier  bji  the 
Pentagon,  which  were  much  loweri  and 
which  did  not  take  into  account  losses 
sustained  in  other  than  actual  coinbat 
missions. 

The  other  day,  former  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers  down- 
played the  issue  of  the  credibility  gap. 


He  ascribed  it  solely  to  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  did  not  always 
say  what  some  people  wanted  them  to 
or  thought  they  ought  to  say.  But  this 
case  does  not  concern  any  matters  of 
interpretation  or  speculation.  The  only 
hope  involved  in  the  case  is  the  plain, 
uncomplicated,  and  just  hope  that  the 
Goverrmient  will  tell  the  truth. 

The  editorial  which  follows  is  offered 
In  the  hope  that,  by  its  appearance  In  the 
Record,  it  will  contribute  to  restoring  the 
"missing  element"  referred  to  in  the  edi- 
torial; namely,  "confidence  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  world  of  their  Govern- 
ment"; 

[Prom  the  New  Britain  Herald,  Feb.  8,  1967] 
Our  Plane  Losses 

At  a  recent  White  House  gathering,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Joked  about  the  so-called 
"credibility  gap."  But  It  Is  no  Joke.  Not 
when  we  are  suddenly  told  that  the  number 
of  American  aircraft  losses  In  Vietnam  is 
closer  to  1,800  than  the  previously  announced 
877. 

Nor  is  the  semantic  explanation  that  the 
big  difference  between  the  two  figures  is  ac- 
counted for  by  adding  to  combat  losses  those 
planes  lost  In  training  accidents  cw  while 
Idly  parked  on  airfields,  or  over  Laos  or 
Cambodia  or  Thailand. 

Why  did  they  have  to  "explain?"  Why 
didn't  the  Pentagon  from  the  beginning 
simply  give  a  running  account  of  what  the 
war  was  costing  us  In  lost  planes,  Including 
ground  losses  and  training  accident  losses 
and  losses  other  than  over  Vietnam? 

Some  might  ask  what  difference  It  makes? 
The  answer,  quite  simply.  Is  that  If  you  cant 
believe  your  government  In  a  matter  as  sig- 
nificant as  this,  then  what  else  are  we  being 
told  that  cant  be  believed. 

There  are  strong  statements  from  the 
Pentagon  that  this  was  not  a  "coverup"  of 
losses,  but  that  previously  announced  losses 
were  geared  to  persistent  press  Inquiries 
about  combat  losses.  Further,  says  the 
Pentagon,  the  announcement  of  total  loeses 
might  provide  valuable  Information  as  well 
as  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Never- 
theless, fuller  reporting  by  the  Pentagon 
would  have  added  one  element  missing  from 
this  picture — confidence  by  the  American 
people  In  the  word  of  their  government. 


FLAG  CEREMONY  AT  THE 
WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wn,soN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  appropriate  cere- 
monies In  connection  with  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United 
States  surrounding  the  Washington 
Monument.  Its  purpose  Is  a  simple  one: 
to  give  the  American  flag  f  uU  respect  and 
reverence  at  one  of  our  national  shrines. 

The  Washington  Monument  has,  since 
1885,  been  a  memorial  to  the  Father  of 
Our  Country  and  a  Washington  land- 
mark; It  Is  often  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  seen  by  the  millions  of 
tourists  who  visit  here  each  year. 

My  resolution  would  make  raising  and 
lowering  the  50  American  flags  surround- 


ing the  Washington  Monument  a  cere- 
mony of  dignity  and  honor  befitting  our 
country's  banner,  instead  of  the  hurried 
hoisting  and  dropping  of  the  flag  which 
occurs  under  the  present  system. 

The  specific  wording  of  my  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  arrange  for  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  surrounding  the 
Washington  Monument  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  stirring  display  of  our  flag  would 
be  a  great  and  memorable  event  for  those 
visiting  the  Monument  were  it  handled  as 
a  ceremony.  Instead  of  being  delegated  to 
a  maintenance  crew  which  hastily  runs 
the  flags  up  their  staffs  with  more  em- 
phasis on  getting  through  with  the  chore 
than  on  showing  proper  respect  for  the 
flag.  Since  February  23.  1959,  display  of 
the  flags  has  become  a  daily  occurrence 
instead  of  just  a  display  on  national  holi- 
days. Last  year  millions  of  Americans 
visited  the  Washington  Monument.  I 
know  their  visit  to  this  unique  landmark 
would  be  more  memorable  if  they  could 
witness  a  real  ceremony  when  the  flags 
are  raised  and  lowered. 

These  flags  now  are  wadded  into  huge 
baskets  after  being  lowered  each  evening 
and  remain  that  way  until  they  are 
raised  the  next  morning.  This  is  not  the 
proper  respect  for  a  flag  that  thousands 
of  Americans  have  given  their  lives  to 
defend. 

The  Defense  Department  in  the  past 
has  opposed  this  resolution  on  the  basis 
that  a  flag  ceremony  at  the  monument 
would  require  between  100  and  200  mili- 
tary personnel.  Nevertheless,  the  House 
has  refused  to  accept  this  argument  and 
has  passed  this  resolution  twice.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  yet  to  act  on  this 
measure,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  this  year 
that  august  body  will  join  us  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  merely  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  arrange  for  appro- 
priate ceremonies  to  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  flags  at  the  monument.  Some  military 
personnel  would  be  needed,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  fewer  than  the  100  men  en- 
visioned by  the  Defense  Department. 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  Reserve 
units  in  and  around  the  Washington  area 
who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  such  a  ceremony.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  sure  veterans'  organizations, 
and  perhaps  State  societies,  would  be 
happy  to  take  part  as  well.  Indeed,  there 
are  numerous  ways  that  an  appropriate 
ceremony  could  be  conducted  once  a 
week,  twice  a  week,  twice  a  month,  or 
even  dally,  without  utilization  of  large 
numbers  of  service  personnel. 

There  is  an  element  today  in  America 
that  belittles  what  it  calls  nationalism. 
It  regards  the  flag  as  an  anachronism 
representing  another  age;  its  long- 
haired, shaggy-bearded  adherents  con- 
sider patriotism  definitely  "squEU^."  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  in  America  reempha- 
sized  our  flag.  We  should  study  Its 
stripes  and  stars.    We  should  have  It  on 
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display  so  that  in  these  decisive  times, 
when  tensions  are  all  about  us,  we  can 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words,  "the  United  States  of 
America." 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  col- 
leagues act  favorably  on  this  resolution 
to  give  new  glory  to  "Old  Glory." 


NEED  TO  REEVALUATE  PROPOSALS 
TO  EXPAND  TRADE  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  RUSSIA  AND  COMMU- 
NIST EAST  EUROPE 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  the  war  in  Vietnam  becomes  more 
costly,  in  terms  of  money  and  equipment 
and,  more  importantly,  in  terms  of  the 
young  men  who  are  giving  their  lives  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  In  South- 
east Asia.  Each  day  we  are  also  over- 
whelmed by  the  published  statistics  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  military 
materiel  that  is  being  supplied  to  the 
Vietcong  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  allies.  In  view  of  this. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
need  to  reevaluate  the  President's  new- 
est proposals  to  expand  trade  and  assist- 
ance to  Russia  and  Communist  EJast  Eu- 
rope. 

I  am  certain  all  peace-loving  Amer- 
icans would  desire  nothing  more  than  an 
end  to  the  cold  war  which  has  plagued 
us  for  the  past  two  decades.  However, 
are  we  not  merely  kidding  ourselves,  at 
this  juncture,  when  we  say  that  the  cold 
war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  the 
nature  of  world  communism,  per  se,  has 
drastically  changed?  Those  favoring 
this  expanded  trade  say  that  we  are  tak- 
ing a  monolithic  approach  to  the  situa- 
tion— that  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
are  quite  different  from  the  Communist 
forces  In  Asia.  If  this  administration's 
assertion  that  European  communism  is 
"thawing"  is  true,  I  would  appreciate 
some  explaining  to  me  why  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Mig  fighters, 
technical  advice,  guns,  and  ammunition 
being  used  by  the  Vietcong  for  the 
slaughter  of  our  sons  are  being  poured 
into  Hanoi  by  our  "post-cold  war"  Com- 
munist nations  in  Europe. 

We  would  certainly  all  like  to  see  an 
end  to  the  cold  war.  but  it  is  time  to 
awaken  from  our  pleasant  dream  world 
of  foreign  relations  and  to  survey  the 
situation  realistically.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  today  introduced  this  resolution, 
the  text  of  which  is  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  229 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  an  honorable  peace  be  secured 
In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  supported  by  Its 
East  European  satellites  holds  the  ultimate 
key  to  such  a  peace  as  the  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Communist  war  effort  now  pro- 
viding more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  stra- 


tegic war  materials  furnished  to  North  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
are  making  positive  overtures  to  govern- 
mental and  private  leaders  of  the  United 
States  to  effect  a  further  Increase  In  trade 
and  an  expansion  of  credit  between  the  re- 
spective countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites support  the  regime  of  North  Vietnam 
at  relatively  low  cost  to  themselves,  particu- 
larly when  compared  to  the  mental  and 
moral  anguish  and  physical  and  economic 
cost  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  forced  to  bear  in  support  of  a  free  and 
Independent  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  of  all  the  military  strategy  ap- 
proaches available  to  the  United  States  for 
bringing  about  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  only  two 
have  been  utilized  thus  far:  Ineffective 
bombing  of  various  Installations  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  massive  escala- 
tion of  American  troops  In  South  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas  trade  and  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  are  powerful  tools  not  only 
for  promoting  International  peace  and  good 
will  but  also  as  recognized  weapons  for  pre- 
venting or  prosecuting  war:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  only  consider  further 
expansions  of  trade,  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 


BOOK  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  February  20. 1967,  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

The  column,  by  Clayton  Frltchey,  re- 
lates to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
book  development  program.  It  reports 
that  a  portion  of  that  program  under 
which  funds  are  spent  to  have  books 
written  will  be  ceased  by  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Marks,  in  my  opinion,  is  doing  a 
good  job  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  if  this  report  relating  to  the 
book  development  program  is  accurate 
I  commend  him  on  the  action  taken.  In 
my  view  It  Is  highly  inadvisable  to  have 
books  circulated  in  the  United  States 
which  were  actually  developed  by  tax 
money  unless  the  reader  Is  advised  of  this 
fact. 

The  article  follows : 

USIA  QuiETLy  Burhs  "Inspired"  Book 
Program 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 
The  controversial  part  of  the  book  develop- 
ment   program    of    the    U.S.    Information 
Agency,  which  has  aroused  so  much  suspicion 


In  the  American  press,  has  Just  been  quietly 
interred  by  Leonard  Marks,  director  of  the 
agency. 

Actually,  Marks  had  in  practice  already 
shut  down  some  of  the  operation,  but  his 
decision  to  scratch  It  formally  was  made 
without  fanfare  for  fear  the  termination 
might  seem  to  reflect  on  the  Judgment  of 
previous  directors  who  supported  the  project 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Marks  Is  the  third  director  to  bead  the 
agency  since  the  Democrats  returned  to 
pwwer  In  1961.  The  late  Edward  R.  Murrow 
served  until  Jan.  20,  1964,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former  ambassador 
to  Finland,  who  resigned  In  the  summer  of 
1965. 

Marks  still  believes  the  project,  which  in- 
volved commissioning  and  subsidizing  (more 
or  less  sub  rosa )  certain  books  for  U.S.  propa- 
ganda purposes,  was  legitimately  conceived 
and  executed.  He  concedes,  however,  that  It 
raised  inevitable  doubts,  and  that,  theoreti- 
cally at  least.  It  could  be  abused. 

On  balance,  he  has  decided.  It  was  doing 
the  USIA  more  harm  than  good.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  recent  adverse  publicity 
and  editorial  criticism.  Justified  or  not,  was 
not  Improving  the  agency's  standing. 

Much  of  this  concern  was  prompted  by 
congressional  testimony  revealing  that  the 
USIA  spent  $90,258  In  fiscal  1966  on  the  so- 
called  book  development  program. 

Most  of  this  went  for  (1)  the  abridge- 
ment and  adaptation  of  existing  books  Into 
simplified  English  for  persons  who  read  It 
as  a  second  language,  and  (2)  for  supporting 
the  publication  of  certain  books  commis- 
sioned by  private  publishers. 

Some  of  the  funds,  however,  were  used 
to  contract  directly  with  authors  to  write 
new  books.  The  USIA  then  arranged  for 
their  publication  under  the  Imprint  of  pri- 
vate publishers.  Also,  the  agency  provided 
subsidies  to  publishers  in  the  form  of  pre- 
publication  commitments  to  buy  a  specified 
number  of  copies.  In  the  latter  cases,  the 
authors  were  approached  by  the  publisher 
rather  than  USIA,  and  did  not  necessarily 
know  of  the  underlying  arrangement. 

As  one  critical  newspaper  observed,  the 
most  "offensive  aspect"  of  this  is  the  direct 
commissioning  of  authors  to  write  books 
which  "are  not  Identified  for  either  American 
or  foreign  readers  as  USIA-sponsored." 

But  Indirect  publisher  subsidies,  the  edi- 
torial complained,  "are  also  dangerous  In- 
struments of  government  Influence  in  a  free 
society."  Since  the  books  In  question  are 
read  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  taxpayer 
may.  In  effect,  find  himself  "unwittingly  sub- 
ject to  propaganda  which  he  himself  has 
helped  finance." 

Nobody  objects  to  the  USIA  buying  already 
published  books  In  bulk  for  Its  far-flung 
libraries,  or  to  underwrite  their  low-cost  re- 
productions to  reach  mass  audiences  abroad. 
But  It  is  another  matter  to  order  up  certain 
kinds  of  books,  so  to  speak,  and  then  pass 
them  off  as  disinterested  efforts. 

The  tip-off  on  what  the  present  USIA  di- 
rector personally  thinks  about  this  part  of 
the  project  Is  that  one  of  his  flrst  orders 
after  taking  office  Aug.  31,  1965  placed  a  ban 
on  all  further  commissioning  of  new  books 
without  his  specific  approval.  A  check  shows 
that  in  the  ensuing  18  months  he  has  yet  to 
approve  one. 

His  new  decision  to  formally  dissolve  the 
operation  Is  a  wise  one,  for  this  should  elim- 
inate any  further  public  doubt  about  it.  The 
reputation  of  the  agency,  both  here  and 
abroad,  should  have  priority  over  any  benefit, 
small  at  best,  that  might  be  expected  from 
"Inspired"  books. 

In  traveling  through  Africa  and  Asia  In  re- 
cent months.  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  USIA 
libraries  in  more  than  20  countries,  and  they 
are  usually  so  crowded  that  there  Is  a  stand- 
ard, friendly  Joke  to  explain  It — air  condi- 
tioning. 
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Actually,  they  are  extremely  popi^ar  with 
foreigners  because  they  fill  a  legltlmiate  need 
In  a  legitimate,  Intelligent  way  that  helps  the 
beneficiary  country — and  the  U.S. A,  as  well. 
The  operation  is  open  and  abovebo^rd,  just 
as  it  should  be. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS :  EXPAND- 
ING OPPORTUNITIES  FOi  THE 
POOR  I 

Mr.  PE'ITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnail]  ijiay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  i  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  Imatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Js  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ge4tleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,!  during 
the  debate  last  year  on  the  Econoiilc  Op- 
portunity Act,  I  was  successful  1^  delet- 
ing a  reference  to  the  use  of  Federal 
credit  unions,  in  conjunction  with  a  new 
small  loan  program,  after  noting  the 
potential  difficulties  this  legislative  sug- 
gestion might  have  created  for  tl|e  pres- 
ent Federal  credit  union  system.  I  also 
noted  at  that  time,  however,  that  Federal 
credit  unions  were  already  serving  our 
low-  and  moderate-income  citizeits.  The 
key  role  the  Federal  credit  union  can 
play  has  again  been  called  to  mj  atten- 
tion in  the  past  few  weeks.  ' 

On  January  8,  Columnist  ^illlam 
Raspberry  of  the  Washington  I^st  de- 
tailed the  success  of  the  credit  uriion  ap- 
proach in  Washington,  D.C..  aming  the 
urban  poor.  The  column,  broi|ght  to 
my  attention  by  CJeorge  D.  McCarthy, 
Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, relates  how  the  low4income 
citizen  has  been  coimseled  In  i  family 
budgeting,  encouraged  to  save.  a|id  pro- 
vided with  low  cost  loan  assistance  when 
needed.  The  dividend  and  loan  repay- 
ment record  are  certainly  comm^dable. 

So  is  the  expressed  goal  of  de\leloping 
the  credit  unions  involved  in  serving  the 
poor  to  the  point  where  they  jean  be 
self-sustaining.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  self-help  characteristic  of  credit 
union  membership.  | 

Nationally,  of  the  11,975  Federal  credit 
unions  operating  in  1966,  approximately 
600  serve  primarily  low-income  jgroups, 
according  to  information  supplied  by  J. 
Deane  Gannon.  Director  of  the  iBureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  Departinent  of 
HEW.  Of  the  400  Increase  expejrlenced 
last  year  overall.  100  of  those  chartered 
are  primarily  created  to  serve  tlte  poor. 
Of  these  newly  chartered  credit  [unions, 
61  are  operating  in  conjunction  with 
community  action  programs,  a>id  the 
rest  are  serving  religious,  assocl^tional, 
occupational  and  residential  groins  hav- 
ing predominantly  low -Income  nlember- 
ship. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  January!  31,  Mr. 
Gaimon  also  took  note  of  my  reniarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  11, 
1967.  dealing  with  the  low-inconie  home 
ownership  proposals  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Senator  Chables  H. 
Percy.  As  part  of  the  Percy  approach 
credit  unions  would  be  encourag^  in  the 
social  development  of  low-incom^  neigh- 
borhoods.   The  experience  of  tl>e  Fed- 


eral credit  uriions  seems  to  bear  out  the 
validity  of  this  component  of  the  Percy 
proposal,  as  Mr.  Gannon  points  out. 

Legislation  dealing  with  Federal  credit 
unions  passes  through  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  that  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUetigues  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  credit  union  system  to  reach  and 
assist  our  low-Income  citizens. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  column  by  William  Raspberry  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  8,  1967,  the 
letter  to  me  from  J.  Deane  Gannon,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  dated  January  31,  1967,  and 
several  pertinent  pages  from  the  January 
1967  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  Bulletin : 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  8, 

1967] 

UPO's  CKEDrr  ITnions  Are  Apparentxt 

SUCCESSFTJL 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Maybe  the  meet  amazing  thing  about  the 
United  Planning  Organization's  program  of 
setting  up  Credit  Unions  In  low-income 
neighborhoods  here  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
working. 

There  was  serious  doubt  that  it  would.  It 
was  feared  that  weeding  out  the  bad  credit 
rlslcB,  as  lending  institutions  must,  would 
render  the  program  meaningless  to  the  peo- 
ple it  was  designed  to  serve.  To  lend  money 
to  very  many  of  these  poor  risks  would  bank- 
rupt the  program,  doubters  observed.  The 
program  as  they  saw  It  was  either  worthless 
or  fiscally  unsound. 

It  hasn't  turned  out  that  way. 

Six  of  the  nine  Credit  Unions  In  the  two- 
year-old  program  will  be  paying  a  dividend 
for  1966  ranging  from  3.4  per  cent  to  more 
than  toxtt  per  cent.  Losses — debts  charged 
off  as  uncollectible — total  lees  than  $3000, 
more  than  half  of  it  Inciirred  by  Credit 
Unions  that  were  In  existence  as  long  as 
four  years  before  UPO  got  into  the  act. 

Most  of  the  remainder  was  incurred  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  UPO  funding. 

According  to  James  Williams,  UPO's  Credit 
Union  coordinator,  the  $3000  total  represents 
fewer  than  60  loans  over  a  six-year  period, 
only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
money  loaned  during  that  time. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  Credit  Unions'  6615 
low-income  members  have  saved  $227,000  in 
monthly  deposits  ranging  from  60  cents  to 
$100.  By  the  end  of  November,  loans  out- 
standing totaled  $165,000. 

Williams  acknowledged  that  losses  are 
higher  than  the  national  average  for  in- 
house  Credit  Unions,  many  of  which  collect 
by  payroll  deduction,  but  low  enough  that 
the  insurance  rates  for  the  low-Income  and 
In-house  Unions  are  exactly  the  same. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  program  Is  sur- 
viving financially,  Williams  is  pleased  with 
the  amount  of  service  It  Is  able  to  render. 

He  note*  that  most  Credit  Unions  are 
located  In  Oovemment  agencies  or  private 
firms  and  are  Inacceesible  to  low-income 
groups. 

Because  one  of  the  earmarks  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken family  Is  its  Inability  to  man- 
age its  money,  officials  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  sought  some  means  to 
teach  budgeting  skills  and  promote  savings 
among  the  poor.  The  Credit  Union  concept 
was  the  upshot.  TTPO  entered  the  program 
some  21  months  ago. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  program  to  sell, 
WUIlams  admits.  As  with  In-house  Credit 
Unions,  most  members  of  the  low-Income 
Unions  came  to  borrow  and  stayed  to  save. 
Staff  members  Insist  that  each  borrower  In- 
clude in  his  monthly  or  weekly  repayment 
at  least  a  small  amount  for  savings. 


Membership  in  the  low-income  Credit  Un- 
ions is  tied  in  with  consiuner  education, 
and  members  are  continuously  begged,  em- 
barrassed, cajoled  and  brain-washed  into 
saving,  Williams  said. 

In  addition,  they  are  encouraged  to  sepa- 
rate their  money  shopping  from  their  shop- 
ping for  goods.  If  a  member  finds  a  good 
buy  on,  say,  a  television  set,  he  is  encour- 
aged to  borrow  the  money  for  the  purchase 
from  the  Credit  Union,  not  from  a  commer- 
cial loan  firm.  In  that  way,  he  not  only 
gets  the  money  at  a  lower  Interest  rate,  but 
builds  up  a  savings  account  while  he  is  re- 
paying the  loan. 

Carrie  Brown,  Williams's  assistant,  point- 
ed out  that  area  small-loan  companies  are 
advertising  $300  loans  to  be  repaid  at  the 
rate  of  $20  a  month  for  20  months.  (The 
borrower  actually  gets  $300  less  insurance 
and  service  costs  which  are  deducted  from 
the  principal.) 

If  he  had  borrowed  the  same  amount  of 
money  from  a  Credit  Union  and  repaid  at 
the  same  rate,  he  would  have  the  use  of  the 
full  $300  and  by  the  time  the  loan  was  re- 
paid he  would  have  accumtilated  $70  in  sav- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  specials — some  private  busi- 
nesses have  been  persuaded  to  make  payroll 
deductions  for  Credit  Union  savings — Wil- 
liams has  had  to  Institute  some  special 
safeguards. 

For  example.  If  a  member  wants  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  a  furniture  bill,  the  check 
is  made  payable  jointly  to  the  borrower  and 
the  fiu-nlture  company.  That  way  the  Un- 
ion can  be  assured  that  the  money  Is  used 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

Williams's  goal  now  is  to  increase  total 
deposits  of  the  nine  Unions  to  $1  million, 
at  which  point  be  believes  the  program 
could  pay  Its  own  way.  As  It  is,  each  Union 
is  subsidized  with  $25,000  a  year  for  oper- 
ating expenses  and  salaries. 

If  any  reasonable  percentage  of  the  eli- 
gible people  joined,  the  million-dollar  goal 
should  be  easily  attainable,  Williams  said. 

Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Socml  Secxj- 
RTTY  Administration.  BiniEAij  op 
Federal  Credtt  Unions, 

January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnali.:  I  noted  with  Interest 
your  comments  In  the  Congressional  Record 
dealing  with  the  low-Income  housing  pro- 
posals of  Senator  Percy,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Percy  plan  envisions 
the  organization  of  credit  unions  as  part  of 
the  social  development  needed  in  urban 
ghettos.  The  results  we  have  obtained  dur- 
ing 1966  In  conducting  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Program  would  seem  to  bear  out  the 
validity  of  the  credit  union  component  of  the 
Percy  plan. 

Credit  unions  are  beginning  to  penetrate 
urban  ghettos  and  rural  areas  whose  resi- 
dents up  to  now  have  bad  little  access  to 
thrift  facilities  and  virtually  no  chance  to 
borrow  money  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 
There  are  now  approximately  600  Federal 
credit  unions  serving  primarily  low-Income 
groups  In  the  United  States,  100  of  which 
were  chartered  In  1966. 

One  of  the  primary  factors  in  the  success 
of  these  credit  unions  Is  the  training  of  of- 
ficials. The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  1966  conducted  Project 
Moneywise,  a  four-week  program  in  credit 
unions  and  consximer  action,  for  actual  and 
potential  officials  of  low-income  credit 
unions.  This  course  teaches  participants  to 
wring  the  most  from  their  limited  incomes 
and  to  plan  soundly  for  future  needs. 

Significantly,  the  cost  of  credit  union  de- 
velopment   among    the    poor    Is    minimal. 
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Credit  unions  are  self-help  financial  Insti- 
tutions which  derive  their  capital  from  the 
savings  of  members.  Their  successful  op- 
eration, therefore,  depends  on  the  volunteer 
efforts  of  officials. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  January  issue  of 
the  BPCU  Bulletin  which  contains  more  de- 
tailed information  on  our  activities.  A  com- 
plete report  of  1966  operations  will  be  avail- 
able later  this  year.  , 
Sincerely  yours,  r 
J.  Deane  Gannon, 

Director. 

VS.  Credtt  Unions  Attain  New  Highs;  Es- 
timated Assets  Now  Top  $11  Billion 

U.S.  credit  unions  reached  new  highs  in 
membership,  assets,  savings  and  loans  In 
1966,  according  to  preliminary  data  compiled 
by  BFCU's  Division  of  Statistical  Research 
and  Analysis.  The  number  of  operating 
credit  unions — 22,610 — also  set  a  record. 

According  to  BPCU  estimates,  U.S.  credit 


unions  in  operation  on  Dec.  31  had  almost  18 
million  members  and  held  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $11.6  billion.  Loans  outstanding  were 
approximately  $9.1  billion;  members'  savings 
totaled  over  $10  billion. 

Federal  credit  union  assets  reached  a  new 
high  of  $5.7  billion  on  Dec.  31.  On  that  date, 
there  were  an  estimated  11,975  Federal  credit 
unions  in  operation,  an  Increase  of  400  for 
the  year.  The  number  of  members  In  these 
Federal  credit  unions  were  estimated  at  9.3 
million  at  yearend. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  loan 
growth  at  Federal  credit  unions  exceeded 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  $520  million  ex- 
pansion for  1966  was  about  the  same  as  in 

1965,  but  represented  a  somewhat  smaller 
percentage  Increase — 13.5  percent  compared 
with  15.4  percent  in  1965. 

Members'  shares,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased by  an  estimated  $400  million  during 

1966,  considerably  less  than  the  $521  million 
added  during  the  preceding  year.    This  rep- 


resents an  increase  of  only  9  percent,  com- 
pared with  a  13  percent  gain  in  1965. 

Although  the  rate  of  growth  In  shares  at 
Federal  credit  -unions  in  1966  was  much 
slower  than  in  1066,  it  was  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral slow-down  In  the  rate  at  which  consum- 
ers added  to  their  savings  accounts  during 
the  year  and  compared  favorably  with  growth 
in  such  accounts  held  by  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. During  1966,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  rate  of  growth  In  shares  at  Federal  credit 
unions  ranked  second  only  to  the  increase 
in  consumer  savings  at  commercial  banks, 
and  was  substantially  larger  than  the  rate  of 
growth  in  savings  at  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  savings  banks. 

Table  1  lists  the  number  of  operating 
credit  unions  and  the  number  of  members, 
broken  down  according  to  type  of  charter. 
Table  2  gives  data  on  assets,  loans  outstand- 
ing, and  members'  savings,  according  to  type 
of  charter  on  an  adjusted  and  unadjusted 
basis. 


Table  1. — Number  of  credit  unions  and  membership,  by  month,  December  1964-December  1966  • 


End  of  month 

Number  of  credit  unions 

Members  (thoojands) 

End  of  month 

Number  of  credit  unions 

Members   (thousands) 

Total 

Federal" 

State 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Total 

Federal* 

State 

Total 

Federal 

State 

1964— December 

1965— January 

February 

Marcb 

21,730 
21,741 
21,755 
21.793 
21,818 
21. 858 
21,898 
21.924 
21.943 
21.977 
22,013 
22,040 
22,060 

11,278 
11,286 
11.295 
11,328 
11.348 
11.383 
11,418 
11,439 
11.453 
11.477 
11,. '.08 
11,630 
11,543 

10,452 
10, 455 
10,460 
10, 465 
10,470 
10,  475 
10,480 
10,485 
10,490 
10,500 
10,505 
10,510 
10.517 

15,622 
15,720 
15,819 
15,871 
15, 980 
16,073 
16, 174 
16, 245 
16,338 
16, 431 
16, 550 
16,661 
16, 757 

8,092 
8,132 
8,173 
8.189 
8.246 
8.295 
8.336 
8.386 
8,435 
8,475 
8,. 533 
8,591 
8,641 

7,  530 
7,588 
7,646 
7,682 
7,734 
7,778 
7,838 
7,869 
7,903 
7.966 
8,017 
8,070 
8,116 

1966— January 

February 

March 

22,104 
22,162 
22,225 
22,271 
22,331 
22,372 
22, 410 
22,449 
22,498 
22, 551 
22,692 
22,610 

11,579 
11,627 
11,680 
11.716 
11,766 
11,797 
11,825 
11,854 
11,893 
11,936 
11,967 
» 11,975 

10, 525 
10, 535 
10.545 
10, 555 
10,565 
10, 576 
10,585 
10,f)95 
10, 605 
10,615 
10,625 
10,635 

16,815 
16,899 
16,993 
17,086 
17, 187 
17,308 
17,403 
17, 526 
17,632 
17,730 
17,845 
17,925 

8,650 
8,685 
8,746 
8,798 
8,833 
8,912 
8.948 
9.029 
9,101 
9.156 
9.211 
9,250 

8,165 
8,214 
8,247 

April 

8,288 

April 

May    .... 

8,354 

May 

June 

July 

8.396 

June 

8,455 

July 

\uRUSt  .... 

8.497 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

8,  .531 

September 

October 

November 

December 

8,574 
8,634 
8,678 

>  Data  (except  number  of  Federal  credit  unions)  projected  from  yearend  benchmarks.       >  Estimated. 
■  "   ■  iial  ■  * 


I  Actual  data. 


Source:  January  1967,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  Bulletin. 

Table  2. — Selected  data  on  credit  union  operation<i,  by  month,  December  1964-December  1966  ' 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


End  of  month 


1964— December 

196J— January 

February 

March 

April 

May ... 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1966— January 

February 

March 

AijrU 

May 

June 

July 

AuKUSt 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total  assets 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


State 


Loans  outstanding 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


State 


Members'  savings 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


state  3 


Seasonally  adjusted 


9,242 

9,321 

9,428 

9,637 

9,635 

9,718 

9,824 

9,924 

10,026 

10,128 

10, 216 

ia321 

101414 

10,499 

10,588 

10,678 

10,758 

10,8S9 

10,955 

11,017 

11,065 

11,164 

11,226 

11,304 

11,385 


4,461 
4,602 
4,651 

4.607 
4,656 
4,695 
4,760 
4,805 
4,856 
4,912 
4,958 
6,016 
6,060 
5,093 
5,139 
5,185 
5,221 
5,273 
5,319 
5,341 
5,367 
5,420 
5,453 
5,491 
5,530 


4,781 
4,819 

4,877 
4,930 
4,979 
5,023 
5,074 
5,119 
5,170 
5,216 
5,258 
5,305 
5,364 
5,406 
5,449 
5,493 
5,  .'^37 
5,586 
5,656 
5,676 
5, 698 
5,744 
.■),773 
5.813 
5,855 


6,997 
7,078 
7,165 
7,264 
7,386 
7,486 
7,666 
7,647 
7,726 
7,801 
7,r" 
7,962 
8,038 
8,119 
8,196 
8,285 
8.351 
8,428 
8,806 
8,570 
8,681 
8,767 
8,841 
8,939 
9,020 


3,313 
3,351 
3,396 
3,447 
3,507 
3,564 
3,694 
3,637 
3,675 
3,711 
3,743 
3,790 
3,823 
3, 86.5 
3,912 
3, 9,58 
3,985 
4, 028 
4,072 
4,104 
4,162 
4,212 
4,246 
4,297 
4.340 


3,684 
3,724 
3,770 
3,817 
3,879 
3,932 
3,972 
4,010 
4,061 
4.090 
4,126 
4,172 
4,215 
4,254 
4,284 
4,327 
4,366 
4,40f) 
4,434 
4.466 
4,519 
4,555 
4,595 
4,642 
4,680 


8,153 

8,219 

8,303 

8,385 

8,467 

8,540 

8,628 

8,710 

8,783 

8,869 

8,966 

9,053 

9,139 

9,21 

9,289 

9,373 

9,448 

9,518 

9,595 

9,652 

9,705 

9,773 

9,814 

9.882 

9,950 


3,958 

il95 

3,996 

4,223 

4,038 

4,268 

4.  OKI 

4,304 

4,120 

4,347 

4,159 

4,381 

4, 207 

4,421 

i247 

4,463 

4,289 

4,494 

4,329 

4,540 

4,383 

4,883 

4,429 

4,624 

4,467 

4,672 

4,494 

4, 723 

4.529 

4,760 

4,57) 

4,802 

4,607 

4,841 

4,644 

4.874 

4,681 

4.914 

4,704 

4,948 

4,728 

4,977 

4,756 

5,017 

4.784 

5,030 

4.818 

5,064 

4,850 

5,100 

End  of  month 


1964— December 

1965— January 

Februiiry 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuRUSt... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1966  >— January 

February 

March 

April 

May .... 

June . 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total  assets 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


State 


Loans  outstanding 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


State 


Membera'  savings 


Total 


Fed- 
eral 


State* 


Not  seasonally  adjusted 

9,359 

4,559 

4,800 

7,049 

3,349 

3,699 

8,225 

4,017 

9,237 

4,466 

4.771 

6,984 

3,301 

3,683 

8,276 

4,028 

9,333 

4,  505 

4.828 

7.026 

3, 320 

3,706 

8,332 

4,046 

9,476 

4,575 

4,900 

7,141 

3,385 

3,756 

8,398 

4.077 

9,578 

4,619 

4,959 

7.316 

3,475 

3.841 

8,450 

4,099 

9,709 

4,686 

5,023 

7,447 

3,543 

3.904 

8,541 

4,147 

9,877 

4,788 

5,089 

7,623 

3,643 

3,980 

8,  646 

4,215 

9, 890 

4,781 

5,109 

7,711 

3,673 

4,038 

8,680 

4,230 

10,011 

4,836 

5.175 

7,835 

3,723 

4,112 

8,713 

4,250 

10, 149 

4, 907 

5.242 

7.899 

3,748 

4,151 

8.798 

4,  299 

10, 278 

4,978 

5.3IW' 

7.939 

3.769 

4, 170 

8.948 

4,379 

10, 429 

5,071 

.5,358 

8,0111 

.3.809 

4.201 

9.076 

4,447 

10,  .551 

5,166 

5,  38.5 

8.097 

3.  86,5 

4,232 

9.224 

4.  538 

10,404 

6,052 

6.352 

8,006 

3,799 

4,207 

9,276 

4,625 

10,477 

8,082 

8,395 

8,033 

3,822 

4,211 

9,322 

4,538 

10,609 

8,149 

6,460 

8,149 

3,887 

4,262 

9,387 

4,666 

10,604 

8,179 

5,516 

8,288 

3,949 

4,309 

9,430 

4,884 

10,848 

^262 

8,586 

8,381 

4.016 

4,365 

9,514 

4,630 

11.015 

8,362 

5,653 

8,560 

4,117 

4,443 

9,614 

4,690 

10,974 

5,309 

6,665 

8,638 

4,141 

4,497 

9,618 

4,686 

11,050 

6,346 

6,704 

8,803 

4,216 

4,687 

9,627 

4,686 

11,188 

8,418 

8,773 

8,877 

4,254 

4,623 

9,699 

4,r27 

11,294 

6.478 

8,819 

8,930 

4,284 

4.646 

9,799 

4,770 

11,422 

8,681 

6,871 

9,008 

4,331 

4.614 

9,906 

4,837 

11,660 

8,668 

8,895 

9,090 

4,390 

4,700 

10,050 

4,938 

4,208 
4.248 

4,286 
4,321 
4,351 
4,394 
4,430 
4,480 
4,463 
4. 499 
4,869 
4,629 
4.686 
4.751 
4.784 
4,821 
4,846 
4.884 
4,924 
4.933 
4.942 
4.972 
5,020 
8.069 
8,118 


■  Data  projected  from  yearend  benchmarks. 
>  Includes  deposits. 

In  addition  to  the  data  shown  in  the  ta- 
bles. BFCU  has  begun  compiling  data  on  the 
performance  of  Federal  credit  unions  serv- 
ing limited-income  memberships.  More  than 
100  have  recently  been  chartered  to  serve 
this  field.  94  of  these  in  calendar  1966. 

Approximately  61  of  these  newly-chartered 
credit  unions  are  operating  in  conjunction 


'  Preliminary. 

with  community  action  programs.  The  re- 
maining number  were  chartered  to  serve  re- 
ligious, assoclatlonal,  occupational,  and  resi- 
dential groups  having  predominantly  low- 
income  membershipe. 

Community  action  agencies  are  providing 
management  assistance  and  paying  admin- 
istrative costs  of  a  number  of  the  CAP  credit 


vinlons.  Data  on  the  number  of  credit 
unions  receiving  such  assistance,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  received.  Is  being  released 
by  BPCU  as  It  is  compiled. 

Average  savings  in  the  funded  F^ederal 
credit  unions  grew  from  $1,232  in  the  first 
quarter  of  oi>eraUon  to  $30,138  in  the  sev- 
enth quarter.    In  non-funded  Federal  credit 
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unions  serving  CAP-sponsored  gTOipps,  sav 
Ings   averaged   $799   In  the  first  quarter  of 
operation  and  reached  $8,624  at  the 
full  year  of  operation. 

The  average  number  of  accounts  In  the 
funded  credit  unions  rose  from  89  In 
quarter  of  operation  to  709  for  thos« 
seventh  quarter  of  operation.  The 
of  accounts  in  non-funded  credit  un  Ions  var- 
led  from  70  In  the  newest  to  27|  in  the 
oldest. 

Loans  In  the  funded  Federal  credjt  unions 
ranged   from   $804  outstanding   In 
quarter  of  operation  to  $30,883  in 
enth    quarter.      Non-funded    credit 
had  outstanding  loans  averaging  fiom  $271 
In  the  first  quarter  to  $5,426  In  tap  fourth 
quarter. 


the  first 
In  their 
number 


the  first 

the  sev- 

unlons 


CONGRESSMEN  SHOULP 
REMEMBER 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geitleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  maj/l  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.     I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geiitleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  recent  courthouse  visit*  to  all 
eight  counties  in  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  probably  the 
quently  asked  question  was,  "W 
Congress     do     about     Adam 
Powell?" 

Often  the  people  who  came 
with  me  came  for  some  other 
Either  to  discuss  a  problem  wit 
care,  or  social  security,  or  millta 


;<ttl6 
klr. 


3st  fre- 
lat  will 
Jlayton 

to  talk 

reason : 

medi- 

serv- 


g   the 
e  up 


Ice,  or  another  topic,  but  thej^  would 
ask  this  question  almost  invariaply 

I  should  like  to  have  includetj  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  receiifed  the 
other  day  from  a  sixth-grade  Iteacher 
from  Ashland.  Ohio,  Mrs.  Johrt  Fluke, 
which  ties  in  directly  with  this  qoncem, 
but  this  time  on  the  younger  level. 
Mrs.   Fluke's   class   was  discuss 

behavior  of  Congressmen  and  c _^ 

with  a  six-point,  "code  of  behavior  for 
Congressmen,"  that  goes  a  long  ^ay  to- 
ward pointing  out  the  impact  cbngres- 
slonal  misbehavior  has  on  younfl  Amer- 
icans. ^ 
Point  VI  is  especially  interestl|ig : 
Congressmen  should  remember  tiie  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  are  watchlig  them, 
and  should  act  accordingly.  T 

Representatives  to  Congress,  bs  well 
as  government  officials  of  Federaj,  State, 
and  local  levels  should  find  thii  letter 
and  code  a  poignant  reminder  ^at  the 
children  of  this  year  are  the  leadfers  who 
will  fill  our  shoes  in  later  years  ^d  that 
they  are  watching  our  example  aow. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Ashland,  Ohio, 

February  18  1967. 

Hon.  John  Ashbrook. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sib:  I  thought  you  might  le  inter- 
ested In  what  took  place  In  my  sixth  grade 
classroom  one  day  last  week.  ] 

Our  weekly  magazine.  Jr.  Scholastic,  car- 
ried an  article  about  Adam  Claytom  Powell. 
During  our  discussion  of  the  artlclq,  it  was 
obvious  that  quite  a  few  of  the  chlldfen  were 
following  newspaper  and  TV  accounts  of  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Powell,  and  were  quite  1  ncensed 


that  a  Congressman  would  so  Involve  him- 
self. Before  the  discussion  was  over,  these 
children  compiled  a  "Code  of  Behavior  for 
Congressmen" — a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 
I  am  also  sending  one  to  Mr.  Stephen  Young, 
one  of  our  Senators. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  John  Fluke. 

A  Code  or  Behavior  for  Congressmen 
(By  a  sixth-grade  class,  Ashland,  Ohio) 
I.  Congressmen    should    not    convert    tax 

money  to  their  personal  use. 

n.  Congressmen    should    attend    at    least 

80  Tc.  of  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
in.  Congressmen   should   not  use   racism 

as  an  Issue  in  considering  actions  of  other 

members  of  Congress. 

IV   Congressmen  should   keep  records   of 

tax  money  spent  by  them,  and  their  books 

should  be  examined  regularly. 

V.  Congressmen  should  not  have  any  more 
special  privileges  than  the  people  they 
represent. 

VI.  Congressmen  should  remember  the 
children  of  the  United  States  are  watching 
them,  and  should  act  accordingly. 


THE    APPEASEMENT    OP    TYRANTS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will 
be  remembered  that  almost  4  years  ago 
the  U.S.  Senate  held  its  first  secret  ses- 
sion in  20  years  to  debate  the  need  for 
emergency  action  to  increase  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Nation  agalnjst  the  danger 
of  nuclear  missile  attack.  It  is  now 
known,  with  technical  details  still  classi- 
fied, that  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
revealed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
deployed  an  antimissile  complex  at  Len- 
ingrad, leaving  the  United  States  be- 
hind in  the  antimissile  field.  Senator 
Thurmond  pleaded  for  an  additional 
appropriation  for  $196  million  to  accom- 
plish preproduction  engineering  on  an 
antimissile  system.  History  now  relates 
that  the  Senate  voted  58  to  16  against 
Thurmond's  proposal. 

Today,  almost  4  years  later,  the  De- 
fense Department  is  still  debating  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  antimissile  issue, 
but  a  new  development  has  been  added. 
It  seems  that  now  we  are  going  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  Soviets  not  to  accelerate 
the  antimissile  race  because  of  the  cost 
to  both  nations  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  modern  technology  cannot  produce 
a  system  which  would  be  adequate 
enough  to  prevent  the  loss  of  many, 
many  lives,  anyway.  It  Is  argued  that  we 
should  persuade  the  Soviets  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  a  massive  antimissile  defense 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries. 
If  the  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  today,  February  21,  1967,  Is 
any  Indication,  the  policy  of  killing  the 
enemy  with  kindness  has  been  a  danger- 
ous wMte  of  time.  The  subheading  of 
the  article  states  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  "Not  Interested  in  Pact  With  U.S." 

It  well  behooves  the  American  public 
to  begin  thinking  seriously  of  their  per- 


sonal security  in  the  light  of  these  devel- 
opments. It  is  not  too  early  for  them  to 
begin  asking  questions  concerning  na- 
tional security  with  a  view  to  casting  an 
informed  and  intelligent  vote  in  the  1968 
elections. 

I  Include  the  article,  "All  of  Soviet 
Missile  Proof,  Moscow  Says,"  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  February  21  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
All     of    Soviet    Missile    Proof,    Moscow 

Says — Nor     Interested     in     Pact     With 

United  States 

Moscow,  February  20. — Military  leaders 
today  boasted  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
velot>ed  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system  that 
will  protect  It  from  enemy  attacks. 

The  boasts  were  accompanied  by  further 
indications  that  the  Elremlin  has  no  Interest 
in  President  Johnson's  proposed  United 
States-soviet  agreement  to  stop  development 
of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems. 

Gen.  Pavel  F.  Batitsky,  a  deputy  defense 
minister,  said  the  anti-aircraft  troops  he 
commands  "can  reliably  protect  the  country 
territory  from  an  enemy  attack  by  air." 

NEVER    REACH    TARGETS 

Gen.  Pavel  G.  Kurochkln,  head  of  the 
Frunze  military  academy,  said  that  missiles 
fired  at  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  reach 
their  targets. 

"Detecting  missiles  In  time  and  destroying 
them  in  flight  is  no  problem,"  Kurochkln 
said  in  answering  questions  about  the  soviet 
ABM  system. 

His  remarks  at  a  press  conference  and 
Batitsky's  Interview  with  the  official  soviet 
news  agency,  Tass,  were  in  anticipation  of 
Thursday's  celebration  of  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  soviet  army  and  navy. 

"They  represented  an  apparent  new  con- 
fidence about  the  capacity  of  Russia  to  de- 
fend itself  against  missiles  armed  with  nu- 
clear warheads. 

waste  of  biluons 

The  argument  used  by  Washington  has 
been  that  the  systems  would  mean  wasting 
billions  of  dollars  on  both  sides,  since  de- 
spite them  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
could  still  cause  catastrophic  destruction. 

Premier  Alexel  N.  Koeygln  10  days  ago  told 
a  London  press  conference  that  the  soviet 
ABM  system  is  "designed  not  to  kill  people 
but  to  preserve  human  lives  ...  I  believe 
that  defense  systems,  which  prevent  attack, 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms  race,  but  con- 
stitute a  factor  preventing  the  death  of 
people." 

Koeygln  did  not  explicitly  reject  the  John- 
son proposal. 

The  claim  by  the  generals  that  enemy  mis- 
siles would  not  reach  their  targets  was  not 
limited  In  any  way. 
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NEED  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM  INCOME 
REIMBURSED  MOVING  EXPENSES 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kanses  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  liberalize  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment  of  reimburse- 
ments for  moving  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  realistic  definition  of  "mov- 
ing expenses." 

For  too  long  employers  and  employees 
have  been  confused  and  distressed  over 
the  treatment  of  reimbursed  expenses. 


There  is  evidence  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  defined  "moving  ex- 
penses" far  too  narrowly. 

It  is  obvious  the  real  price  of  moving 
a  family  from  one  city  to  another  to  ac- 
cept employment  opportunity  includes 
not  just  the  direct  costs  of  transporting 
people  and  goods,  but  also  the  expenses 
of  house-hunting  trips,  temporary  living 
quarters  in  the  new  town,  commissions  to 
realtors  to  sell  an  old  home  or  payments 
to  settle  a  lease,  and  many  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  a  taxpayer 
any  amounts  paid  by  his  employer  to 
cover  expenses  of  moving,  and  it  care- 
fully defines  moving  expenses  to  include 
a  realistic  coverage  of  the  many  costs 
connected  with  moving  a  family  from 
one  city  to  another. 

Last  year  similar  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced by  me  and  others  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  met  with  enthusi- 
astic response  from  those  in  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Following  are  excerpts 
of  some  of  the  favorable  comments  which 
I  received  from  organizations  and  private 
citizens  concerning  this  legislation: 

"Because  of  the  extreme  mobility  required 
by  many  engineers  In  industry  as  well  as 
government  service  in  today's  fast  moving 
economy  we,  as  engineers  In  industry,  are 
vitally  Interested  in  the  above  legislation." 

"As  one  who  has  moved  five  times  for  my 
company  In  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have  a 
personal  Interest  in  this  bill  and  know  first 
hand  how  expensive  such  moves  are  In  terms 
of  other  costs  beyond  the  'bare  bones'  cost." 

"I  have  Just  recently  been  transferred  by 
my  employer  and  it  was  quite  a  shock  when  I 
found  out  that  about  95%  of  the  expenses  I 
incurred  in  relocating  are  taxable  as  personal 
Income.  I  am  referring  to  all  the  expenses 
my  employer  reimburses  me  for,  none  of 
which  are  costs  I  would  have  encountered 
had  I  not  relocated." 

"We  understand  that  you  have  been  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  Moving  Expense  Legisla- 
tion which  will  lessen  the  burden  on  a  trans- 
ferred employee.  At  the  present  time  tight 
money  and  qualified  labor  supply  seem  to 
be  the  leading  limitations  to  industrial 
growth  which  is  badly  needed  in  Kansas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  end 
the  confusion  for  those  citizens  whose 
jobs  require  frequent  moves  and  for  those 
who  may  have  to  move  in  order  to  secure 
employment.  This  legislation  Is  needed. 
I  urge  that  early  consideration  and  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  INFORMATION  AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MorseI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence. 
This  joint  resolution  is  identical  to  the 
one  I  first  introduced  in  1964  with  two 


exceptions.  The  original  resolution 
called  for  membership  to  be  made  up 
of  seven  Members  of  the  House  and 
seven  Members  of  the  Senate  without 
regard  to  their  membership  on  other 
committees.  This  resolution  calls  for 
nine  Members  from  each  body,  to  be 
selected  from  the  respective  Appropri- 
ations, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  This  change  is  de- 
signed to  secure  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion between  the  national  security,  for- 
eign policy,  and  financial  aspects  of  our 
national  Intelligence  policy. 

The  second  change  is  in  the  mandate 
of  the  joint  committee  set  out  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  original  resolution  which 
required  the  joint  committee  to  make 
studies  of: 

First,  the  activities  of  each  Informa- 
tion and  intelligence  agency  of  the 
United  States; 

Second,  the  problems  relating  to  the 
foreign  Information  and  intelligence 
programs;  and 

Third,  the  problems  relating  to  the 
gathering  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  national  security, 
and  its  coordination  and  utilization  by 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  added  a  fourth  item  for  the 
joint  committee  in  this  resolution — "the 
extent  to  which  each  information  and 
Intelligence  agency  of  the  United  States 
is  providing  financial  and/or  technical 
support  for  nongovernmental  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  activities  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  such  support." 

The  need  for  charging  the  joint  com- 
mittee with  this  additional  area  of  study 
has  been  made  obvious  by  the  events  of 
the  past  week.  The  need  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  joint  committee  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time. 

The  disclosure  last  year  that  Michigan 
State  University  was  operating  a  police 
training  program  for  the  Diem  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  with  close  CIA  involve- 
ment; the  use  as  a  legal  defense  against 
slander  by  a  CIA  employee  the  fact  of 
national  security  considerations;  the 
sponsorship  by  the  CIA  of  an  institute  of 
foreign  policy  studies  at  a  distinguished 
university;  and  now  the  disclosure  that 
CIA  funds  were  channeled  through  front 
foundations  to  academic,  business,  and 
labor  institutions  have  all  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  our  intelli- 
gence policies  and  operations.  It  can  be 
argued  persuasively  that  they  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  creditibility  of  all  U.S. 
organizations  conducting  programs 
abroad,  and  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  In  their  universities, 
their  business  associations,  their  labor 
unions,  and  their  foundations. 

It  is  particularly  serious  that  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  those  who 
study  and  teach  in  them  have  been  com- 
promised in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  must 
be  sure  that  we  have  not  reached  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  which  former  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  President  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchina  spoke  when  he  said: 

What  the  country  needs  most  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  what  only  the  university  can 


supply.  Is  intellectual  leadership.  The  uni- 
versity could  fashion  the  mind  of  the  age. 
Now  It  Is  the  other  way  around,  the  demands 
of  the  age  are  fashioning  the  mind  ...  of 

the  university. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  talk 
in  terms  of  CIA  infiltration  of  these 
organizations  and  institutions.  As 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
E>ointed  out.  perhaps  we  have  been  de- 
ficient here  In  the  Congress  in  failing  to 
provide  ample  funds  for  appropriate  U.S. 
representation  at  international  meetings 
through  open  channels.  Perhaps  we 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the  activities 
of  many  of  the  organizations  which  have 
been  named  in  the  past  several  days  are 
sufiiciently  worthwhile  to  stand  on  their 
own  merits,  without  the  taint  of  secret 
support. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  talk  only  in  terms 
of  control  of  intelligence  activities.  As 
the  excellent  series  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  CIA  pointed  out  last  spring, 
whatever  the  institutional  forms  of  con- 
trol, it  Is  the  substance  of  those  controls 
that  is  most  important.  Review  of  ac- 
tivities without  the  ability  to  correct  and 
contribute  is  meaningless  and  does  not 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
must  have  a  continuing  and  contributory 
role  in  the  conduct  of  our  intelligence 
policies.  No  responsible  person  would 
suggest  that  we  can  be  without  intelli- 
gence agencies,  but  they  must  be  an 
instrument  of  UJ5.  foreign  policy,  not  a 
burden  on  it. 

Many  of  the  specific  questions  that 
have  been  raised  not  only  in  the  past 
week,  but  in  the  past  several  years  will 
be  put  to  CIA  Director  Helms  when  he 
appears  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  this  afternoon.  These 
briefings  are  worthwhile,  but  they  wUl 
not  substitute  for  a  joint  committee 
permanently  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  and  advise  the  intelli- 
gence community.  To  those  who  argue 
that  the  Congress  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
sponsible or  trustworthy  to  handle  this 
assignment,  I  would  suggest  that  many 
of  the  errors  in  judgment  that  have 
taken  place  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  Congress  had  been  consulted. 

In  my  judgment  the  mandate  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence  which  I  propose  today  Is 
sufficiently  broad  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  present  disclosures  but  with  the  long 
term  dilemmas  of  Intelligence  policy. 

Some  of  the  questions  we  must  con- 
sider are: 

What  is  the  necessary  role  of  secret 
intelligence  gathering  agencies  in  a  free 
and  open  society? 

To  what  extent  should  intelligence 
gathering  agencies  also  engage  in  opera- 
tional activities? 

Are  there  limits  beyond  which  a  na- 
tion's intelligence  community  should  not 
go  regardless  of  the  forms  of  institu- 
tional control? 

To  what  extent  shotild  nonlntelllgence 
activities  of  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  individuals  be 
used,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  as  tools 
of  the  intelligence  community? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
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deal,  as  a  legislative  body,  wltii  these 
problems  not  just  for  this  crisis  but  for 
the  long  term.  I  urge  early  adontlon  of 
this  resolution  and  the  creatloti  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Infortnation 
and  Intelligence.  ' 


FDA  APPROVAL  OF  FISH  PRUfl'KlN 
CONCENTRATE  j 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoRSf]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  tnatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Us  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  1 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  MORSE  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion recently  granted  approval  lor  the 
manufacture  of  a  fish  protein  ooncen- 
trate  which,  hopefully,  as  it  la  made 
available  to  undernourished  people  in 
imderdeveloped  countries,  will  p^ay  an 
Important  part  in  our  efforts  to  hfclp  the 
people  in  India,  in  Africa  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  published  Sunday,  February  5, 
outlining  much  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  this  additive  which  haj  occa- 
sionally been  referred  to  as  "a  i|iiracle 
food."  It  was  written  for  the  Boston 
Herald  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massacl^usetts, 
Hastings  EIeith  who,  of  course,  ^repre- 
sents  the  renowned  fishing  port  <if  New 
Bedford. 

My  current  interest  In  fish  protein  con- 
centrate is  prompted  by  my  memliership 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committed,  for  I 
realize  the  extraordinary  assistance  It 
could  give  us  in  improving  oiu?  "im- 
age" in  world  affairs.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  interest  antedates  my  membership 
on  that  committee  and  in  fact  my  mem- 
bership in  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States. 

I  first  heard  about  this  extraordinary 
product  during  my  service  as  aidmln- 
Istratlve  assistant  to  Senator  Saltonstall. 
Dr.  Ezra  Levin  had  written  to  the]  Sena- 
tor protesting  FDA's  handling  of  the  fish 
flour  petition  submitted  by  his  company, 
the  VioBln  Corp.  VioBin  makes  other 
health  products  besides  fish  flour  and  he 
was  afraid  to  rock  the  boat  too  much, 
fearing  petty  reprisals  in  the  fqrm  of 
FDA  rejection  of  his  other  petitions. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illlno^,  Dr. 
Levin's  home  State,  and  Senator  sialton- 
stall  engaged  in  the  FPC  fight  with 
great  determination.  Neither  of  them 
could  tolerate  unfairness— especially  of 
powerful  government  agencies  to  the 
"Uttle  guy."  To  persuade  FDA  tl^t  the 
fish  protein  concentrate  was  not  objec- 
tionable— that,  in  fact,  it  was  less  objec- 
tionable than  some  foods  currently  on 
the  market.  Senator  Douglas  offered 
snacks  on  the  Senate  floor  of  fried  grass- 
hoppers, chocolate-covered  ants,  and  so 
forth.  Shortly  after  Saltonstall  and 
Douglas  became  involved  our  colleagues 
Hastings  Kznn  and  Bill  Batxs  Joined 
in.  I 

Keith's  interest  dates  back  to  about 
1960  when  Charles  Lewln.  a  clvlc-nilnded 


former  editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard-Times brought  to  his  attention  the 
New  Bedford  plant  of  VioBin.  Charlie 
Lewin  did  much  to  publicize  this  dra- 
matic example  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Insert 
in  the  Record  articles  from  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  the 
Brockton  Enterprise  and  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  on  FDA 
approval  of  FPC  as  well  as  Congressman 
Keith's  Herald  article: 

[Prom  the  Bcwton  Herald,  Feb.  6,  1967] 

FiSH-PSOTECN  CONCENTRATK :    ThK  BaTTLX  FOR 

Appbovai, 
(By  Rep.  Hastings  Keith) 
{After  six  years,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  last  week  finally  lifted  its  han 
on  the  sale  of  fish-protein  concentrate  (fish 
flour) ,  a  food  supplement  made  by  grinding 
up  the  whole  fish.  Here  is  the  story  of  the 
battle  against  the  ban,  as  seen  by  a  congress- 
man who  was  closely  involved  in  it.) 

Of  the  many  cases  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling, the  case  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  Is 
outstanding.  Again  it  Involved  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  the  same  people  who 
might  have  ruined  the  cranberry  industry 
a  few  years  ago. 

Two  petitions  to  produce  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate, a  food  supplement  that  offers  hope 
for  millions  of  undernourished  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  have  finally  been 
approved  by  PDA.  This  approval  took  almost 
a  year. 

The  strange  history  of  acceptance  of  the 
high  protein  supplement  goes  back  almost 
ten  years. 

Why  was  there  ever  any  question?  The 
powdered  extract  of  flsh  has  proven  bene- 
flcial  as  a  food  supplement  In  the  diets  of 
undernourished  children.  FDA  claimed  how- 
ever, that  FPC  was  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion because  the  dry  powdered  concentrate  Is 
made  from  whole  fish.  Ignoring  the  Ameri- 
can housewife's  familiarity  with  sardines  and 
clams,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
concluded  that  she  should  be  protected  from 
this  "adulterated"  protein. 

It  has  been  a  long  battle  to  get  FDA  ap- 
proval, the  first  step  in  making  the  con- 
centrate available.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard, 
the  present  Oonunissloner  of  FDA  deserves 
strong  praise  for  his  efforts  In  getting  ac- 
ceptance for  the  two  FPC  petitions,  one  from 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  the 
other  from  VioBin. 

It  was  In  1960  that  I  first  became  vitally 
Interested  In  FPC,  or  flsh  flour  as  it  was 
called  then.  The  VioBin  Corp.,  a  flsh  meal 
and  health  foods  company,  had  a  plant  in 
New  Bedford  that  was  producing  FPC  for 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  president  of 
VioBin,  Dr.  Ezra  Levin,  was  In  fact  the  pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  the  powdered 
extract  of  flsh. 

In  1962  X  visited  Peru  and  Mexico  and  saw 
striking  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
FPC,  added  In  small  quantities,  to  the  diet  of 
malnourished  children.  Children  with  large, 
sad  eyes  and  distended  stomachs  suffering 
from  a  disease  known  as  "kwashlokor"  were 
fed  supplements  of  FPC.  The  change  can 
only  be  described  as  miraculous.  This"  visit 
to  South  and  Central  America  encouraged 
me  to  push  legislation  to  make  FPC  avail- 
able. 

Ten  years  ago.  Levin  developed  his  proc- 
ess for  making  the  clean,  buff-colored  pow- 
der from  whole  fish.  His  company  has  long 
supplied  the  high  protein  supplement  sold 
by  health  food  stores  and  used  by  Olympic 
athletes  In  training  and  by  elderly  people 
who  need  high  protein  supplements.  But 
his  flsh  protein  was  made  from  fllleted  flsh — 
an  expensive  process  In  which  most  of  the 
high  protein  material  In  the  flsh  was  dis- 


carded. The  new  process,  using  the  entire 
flsh,  viscera  and  all,  made  It  possible  to  pro- 
duce an  end  product  costing  only  pennies  a 
poxind  (compared  to  the  $5  a  pound  charged 
by  health  food  stores  for  the  FPC  made 
from  flllets.)  However  when  Dr.  Levin,  a 
biochemist  by  training,  tried  to  get  FDA  ap- 
proval for  his  product  in  1963.  he  met  in- 
credible bureaucratic  footdragglng. 

PDA  refused  to  grant  approval  to  Dr.  Levin 
on  grounds  that  FPC  contained  "filth" — 
that  Is,  It  was  made  from  the  entire  fish. 

No  amount  of  reasoning  would  change  the 
attitude  of  PDA — which  seemed  absurd  to 
me  since  I  never  knew  anyone  who  bothered 
to  clean  a  clam  or  a  sardine.  In  1961  I  said, 
"Rejecting  flsh  flour  on  the  grounds  that  It 
might  be  esthetically  objectionable  to  some- 
one would  be  as  ridiculous  and  as  tragic  as 
banning  penicillin  from  use  by  the  medical 
world  because  it  is  derived  from  mold. 

"It's  the  whole  concept  that's  objection- 
able," insisted  FDA. 

After  Levin's  flrst  petition  was  turned 
down,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
requested  and  got  a  small  appropriation  to 
study  methods  of  making  what  PDA  would 
consider  a  "clean"  flsh  protein  concentrate. 

Misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations 
held  up  FTC  approval.  Wheat  and  milling 
interests  fought  vigorously  against  "flsh 
flour,"  fearing  It  might  crowd  out  wheat 
flour  in  the  market.  The  name  was  changed 
from  flsh  flour  to  flsh  protein  concentrate. 

FPC  has  none  of  the  properties  of  flour — It 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basic  Ingredient  in  baked 
foods.  But  It  can  be  added  to  flour  or  cereal 
products  such  as  rice  or  corn  for  the  most 
effective  diets,  since  It  contains  elements 
not  found  In  cereal  grains.  One  of  the  ways 
to  use  the  additive  is  to  sprinkle  It  in  tortilla 
dough,  for  example. 

When  Levin  protested  the  expenditure  of 
government  funds  to  produce  virtually  the 
same  product  he  had  already  tested  exhaus- 
tively, he  was  told  (again  by  an  FDA  spokes- 
man) that  the  development  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate  was  "too  big  for  one  man." 

In  February  1966  after  spending  $1.4  mil- 
lion to  produce  FPC  using  a  not-too-different 
method  from  Levin's  (but  using  hake  only — 
this,  FDA  felt,  was  a  "cleaner"  fish  than 
some)  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
{jetitloned  FTDA  for  approval  of  their  product, 
and.  at  the  same  time.  Levin  petitioned  for 
the  approval  of  the  VioBin  FPC. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  cleared 
the  "clean,  wholesome  product"  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

FDA  said  It  would  probably  be  no  more 
than  a  month  before  they  could  answer  the 
petition. 

Hopeful  of  early  approval,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  pilot  plants  for  the 
production  of  FPC  was  proposed.  Time 
dragged  on,  there  was  no  word  from  the 
FDA. 

FDA  found  a  trace  of  fluoride  In  the  pro- 
tein concentrate — more  work  was  indicated, 
they  said. 

I  had  a  discussion  with  one  FDA  spokes- 
man, and  It  went  something  like  this: 

Keith:  "If  1000  children  were  fed  FPC  and 
one  of  those  children  got  discolored  teeth 
as  a  result  of  the  fiuorlde  and  the  other  999 
developed  stronger  teeth  and  bones,  would 
you  feel  you  should  refuse  FPC  approval?" 

FDA:  "I  certainly  wo\ild." 

By  removing  part  of  the  bone  during  proc- 
essing, fluoride  levels  were  reduced  to  a 
"safe"  level. 

A  former  PDA  commissioner  was  so  con- 
trary-minded that  when  be  was  Invited  to 
partake  of  food  with  added  FPC — hors 
d'oeuvres,  pastries  and  so  forth  prepared  In 
the  Senate  Restaurant  he  declined. 

When  Commissioner  Goddard  took  over 
last  spring,  things  started  to  move  over  In 
FDA,  Including  the  fish  protein  concentrate 
petitions. 

What   does   approval   of   FPC   mean?    It 
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means  that  we  can  finally  Include  FPC  In 
a  Pood  for  Peace  program.  It  means  an  end 
to  Soviet  insinuations  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  send  abroad  food  supplements 
It  considers  not  fit  for  the  American  con- 
simier.  It  means  a  boost  to  the  sagging 
fishing  industry  when  a  boost  Is  badly 
needed.  And  for  millions  of  starving  people, 
FPC  means  hope.  The  miracle  powder  can 
be  stored  indefinitely,  only  a  teaspoonful  a 
day  added  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  under- 
nourished Is  enough  for  the  protein  needs  of 
a  human  being — enough  to  restore  mental 
alertness,  physical  strength,  enough  to  turn 
a  lack-luster  individual  Into  a  productive 
member  of  society. 

But  this  Is  only  a  first  step.  We  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  while 
we  linger,  thousands  are  dying  of  starvation. 
We've  got  to  get  plants  Into  operation — 
quickly.  We  must  seU  people  on  the  Idea — 
there  are  too  many  misconceptions  about 
FPC.  It  Is  not  fishy,  it  is  not  objectionable. 
I  have  eaten  food  with  added  FPC  many 
times.  Members  of  my  staff  have  even  made 
candy  with  added  FPC,  and  it  was  most  en- 
joyable. The  powder  has  a  slightly  gritty 
feel.  It  Is  a  neutral  color,  something  be- 
tween tan  and  gray.  It  dissolves  In  water, 
and  can  be  used  In  combination  with  milk 
or  Juice. 

Don't  feel  that  FPC  1b  restricted  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  could  even  be 
added  to  the  snacks  teenagers  eat  Instead  of 
proper  meals — potato  chips,  pretzels,  cookies  I 

This  miracle  additive,  now  that  it  has  been 
given  the  needed  stamp  of  government  ap- 
proval, can,  and  hopefully,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  saving  the  world's  hungry 
millions. 

[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,   Feb.   2,    1967] 
KErrH  Plans  Legislation  To  Aid  Fishing 
Industry 

Washington. — Rep.  Hastings  Keith,  R- 
Mass.,  outlined  today  proposals  to  assist  the 
fishing  and  maritime  industries,  which  he 
said  he  will  submit  to  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  lawmaker  from  Massachusett's  12th 
Congressional  District  said  his  proposals 
would  place  curbs  on  methods  of  oil  ex- 
ploration In  fishing  grounds,  promote  fish- 
eries research  and  development,  provide 
funds  for  vessel  replacement,  and  allow 
greater  flexibility  for  conversion  of  commer- 
cial vessels  for  defense  purposes. 

"This  week.  I  intend  to  introduce  before 
Congress  a  coordinated  program  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  and  develop  our  vital 
fishing  and  maritime  industries  In  Massa- 
chusetts." Rep.  Keith  said. 

"I  win  submit  six  major  bills  and  several 
related  proposals  affecting  both  our  flshlng 
Industry  and  our  seriously  outdated  mer- 
chant marine. 

"PROTECT  FISH  RESOURCES 

"Our  flsh  resources  must  first  of  all  be  pro- 
tected from  the  careless  methods  of  oil  ex- 
ploration which  caused  the  massive  fish  kill 
near  Georges  Bank  last  September.  I  am 
presently  drafting  legislation  to  require  new 
and  stricter  guidelines  for  exploration  firms. 
No  mining  or  exploration  will  be  permitted 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  unless  the  Bu- 
reau determines  that  no  significant  damage 
will  occur  to  marine  resources 

"Research  and  development  by  our  com- 
mercial fisheries  must  be  promoted  by  mak- 
ing more  funds  available  to  the  states  for 
this  purpose.  I  am  proposing  that  a  new 
fimd  be  established  from  the  customs  re- 
ceipts our  government  receives  from  Im- 
pwrted  fish  products.  Grants  could  be  made 
to  the  states  from  this  fund  with  out  re- 
quiring any  new  Federal  appropriations." 

Rep.  Keith  said  America's  fishing  and  mer- 
chant fleets  are  becoming  critically  outdated 


and  are  Increasingly  unable  to  meet  aggres- 
sive foreign  competition. 

"In  order  to  build  modern  fishing  vessels 
which  can  compete  with  the  Soviet  fleets  off 
our  shores,  I  am  proposing  a  new  vessel  re- 
placement reserve  fund."  Rep.  Keith  said. 
This  fund  will  enable  merchant  and  flshlng 
vessel  operators  to  establish  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  a  tax-free  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  on  to  finance  new  or  mod- 
ernized vessels. 

RELATED  PROPOSALS 

Rep.  Keith  said  he  will  flle  several  related 
proposals  to  further  beneflt  the  U.S.  fleets, 
both  for  national  defense  and  for  commercial 
purposes.  An  amendment  to  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  will  allow  greater  flexibility  In  the 
conversion  of  reserve  fleet  vessels  for  national 
defense  purposes. 

Another  will  further  encourage  American 
operators  to  have  repairs  done  In  our  U.S. 
shipyards,  rather  than  abroad.  A  third  will 
authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  an 
electronic  guidance  system  for  vessels  mov- 
ing in  crowded  ports  and  through  canals. 
"This  would  greatly  benefit  the  passage  of 
ship  traffic  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,"  he 
said. 

"If  approved,  this  program  of  legislation 
will  significantly  upgrade  the  fishing  and 
merchant  marine  industries  among  our  na- 
tional priorities.  At  a  time  when  the  prob- 
lems of  the  fishing  and  merchant  marine  In- 
dustries are  getting  larger  and  larger,  the 
allocation  of  our  national  resources  to  marl- 
time  affairs  Is  getting  smaUer." 

TAX  CREDIT 

In  addition  to  these  bills.  Rep.  Keith  said 
he  Is  Introducing  legislation  this  week  that 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  parents  and 
students  for  the  costs  of  higher  education 
and  vocational  training;  a  tax  credit  to  In- 
dustry for  construction  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities;  exclude  from  tax- 
able Income  certain  relmbxirsed  moving  ex- 
penses; and  extend  preferential  postage  rates 
to  museums  for  the  mailing  of  educational 
materials  and  loan  exhibits. 

Rep.  Keith  will  re-mtroduce  his  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  review  all  federal 
operations  and  recommend  comprehensive 
management  reform. 

He  also  will  file  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Public  Management  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  application  of  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  to  the 
solution  and  administration  of  public  policy 
problems. 

He  also  plans  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Ethics,  which  wUl  be  empowered  to  draw  up 
rules  of  conduct  for  all  congressmen  and  a 
resolution  to  create  a  delegation  of  eminent 
citizens  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
Nations. 

Rep.  Keith  also  plans  to  submit  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  memorial  at  Plymouth 
Rock. 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 

■nmes,  Feb.  1,  1967] 

Approval  of  Fish  Ploitr  by  FDA  Hailed  Here 

(By  Charles  Buffum) 

The  wheels  of  government  grind  exceed- 
ingly slow. 

But  the  long-delayed  formal  approval  of 
flsh  protein  concentrate  or  "fish  flour"  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  last  night  was 
to  Carl  Larsen,  exceedingly  fine. 

Mr.  Larsen  Is  manager  of  New  Bedford 
Flsh  Products,  which  he  claims  Is  the  only 
plant  m  the  country  that  can  turn  out  flsh 
protein  concentrate  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties. 

He  Is  the  man  who  has  spent  16  years  In 
New  Bedford  making  plans,  perfecting  tech- 
niques, laying  groundwork  for  last  night's 
FDA  ruling. 


TWO  PROCESSES  APPROVED 


New  Bedford  Flsh  Products  is  a  subsidiary 
of  VioBin  Corp.  of  Montlcello,  111.  The 
FDA  has  approved  VioBin's  process  and  a 
formula  perfected  by  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

But  unlike  VioBin,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  doesn't  even  have  a  plant 
yet. 

Flsh  protein  concentrate  is  a  low-cost  pro- 
tein-packed food  supplement  made  from 
whole  flsh.  It  Is  expected  eventually  to  be 
turned  out  in  huge  quantities  for  shipment 
to  undernourished  people  In  all  comers  of 
the  earth. 

Because  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  flour,  and 
can  be  stored  without  refrigeration,  It  can 
be  adapted  to  the  varied  diets  of  every  na- 
tion. It  can  be  bread  or  noodles,  soup  or 
milk  shakes,  waffles  or  gravy. 

Carl  Larsen  and  his  boss.  Ezra  Levin,  Vio- 
Bin president,  tried  to  get  FDA  approval  in 
1961.  but  it  was  rejected  on  aesthetic  grounds. 
The  FDA  didn't  Uke  the  idea  of  grinding 
fish  heads,  tails  and  viscera  Into  food  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

Last  night  the  government  accepted  the 
principle,  according  to  Levin,  of  "the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  a  protein  con- 
centrate made  from  whole  fish.  This  Is  the 
crux  of  the  decision  by  the  PDA." 

NO  CONVERSION  PROBLEM 

"We  can  convert  our  plant  material  any 
time,"  Larsen  said  today.  New  Bedford  Flsh 
Products  has  been  turning  out  fish  meal 
for  animal  feed. 

"There's  no  problem,"  Larsen  added.  "We 
need  another  two  or  three  days  to  know  what 
the  standards  are  going  to  be,"  he  said. 

Levin  and  Larsen  are  Interested  In  whether 
the  FDA  win  broaden  its  stend  and  allow 
flsh  other  than  "hake  and  hake-like  species" 
tf4  be  used 

Employment  will  climb  at  the  New  Bed- 
ford plant,  the  manager  said.  "I  couldn't 
say  how  many  we  will  employ;  I  say  the  sky's 
the  limit."  he  said. 

The  plant  now  employs  about  two  dozen 
people.  ,     ^ 

Larsen  Is  sure  the  BCF  will  locate  a  plant 
in  New  Bedford  "to  be  close  to  the  only  fish 
fiour  plant  knowledge  in  the  world."  The 
BCF  will  build  a  government-owned  produc- 
tion plant  and  will  lease  a  second  from  pri- 
vate Industry. 

When  New  Bedford  Flsh  Products  gets  rou- 
Ing  on  flsh  protein  concentrate,  local  fish- 
ing vessels  win  be  used  to  supply  the  raw 
material,  Larsen  said. 

"I'm  already  making  up  my  mind  about 
what  boats  we  will  use  from  the  local  fleet," 
he  said  today.  "They  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply our  needs,  I  am  sure." 

GOOD   PUBLICITT   FOB   CITY 

Larsen  said  the  plant  "has  brought  the 
name  of  New  Bedford  throughout  the  world. 
All  our  shipments  will  have  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  stamped  on  them." 

VloBln  has  been  producing  flsh  flour  com- 
mercially for  12  years,  says  Levin. 

"We  can  produce  the  product  NOW,"  he 
told  The  Standard-Times.  "We  have  a  wide 
background  of  clinical  evaluation  of  the 
product  that  we  can  now  produce  commer- 
cially. We  have  the  engineering  data  for 
commercial  production." 

The  next  step.  Levin  and  Larsen  agree, 
should  be  In  the  direction  of  making  other 
species  of  flsh  available  for  FPC. 

UntU  production  lines  are  set  up,  the  local 
product  will  be  shipped  to  VloBln  head- 
quarters at  Montlcello,  for  final  reflnement, 
Larson  said. 

He  wouldn't  speculate  whether  the  U.S. 
government  would  order  large  qxiantltles  for 
the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

definitely  neH)  pier 

"We  definitely  need  that  pier,"  Larsen  said, 
referring  to  a  request  to  the  city  to  build  a 
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bulkhead  fill  project  at  an  estimated  $11)0.000 
co6t  to  lease  back  to  tbe  fish  products  firm. 

"The  city  certainly  would  beneflit"  he 
added.  \ 

tiarsen  said  he  already  Is  training  neV  peo- 
ple to  work  In  the  plant. 

Id  nilnols.  Levin  stressed  that,  "the  ^loBln 
process  Is  available  to  anyone  on  a  non- 
exclusive basis."  I 

"We  can  export  our  technology  td  help 
solve  the  widespread  malnutrition  apd  In 
overcoming,  or  at  least  delaying,  for  |  many 
years  the  prospect  of  worldwide  starvation," 
he  said.  ! 

Last  night's  announcement  was  welcomed 
In  a  statement  by  Interior  Secretary  siewart 
L.  Udall,  who  said  It  "establishes  a  Ufe^ne  to 
a  better  future  for  undernoiuished  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world."  I 

The  secretary  said  the  FDA  label  ajf  safe 
for  human  conusmption  of  the  highly 
nourishing,  low-cost  food  additive  wlUj  mean 
"that  plentiful  types  of  fish  that  hav4  been 
by-passed  for  the  human  diet  no-^f  can 
be  used  In  the  form  of  a  readily  ikianu- 
factured  product  acceptable  to  ever|  geo- 
graphical area. 

"Ovu*  next  step  Is  large-scale  production 
demonstrations  In  pilot  plants,"  he  said. 

The  Bureau  of  Commerclsil  Plsheri^  has 
estimated  that  the  United  States  couIA  bar- 
vest  about  12  billion  pounds  of  fish  annually 
from  surrounding  waters — about  2 '^ 'times 
the  present  annual  take.  i 

Said  the  biu'eau:  "Just  the  unharfrested 
U.S.  fish,  translated  Into  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, would  supply  sufficient  qua|itltles 
of  animal  protein  to  supplement  the  de^clent 
diets  of  1  bUUon  people  for  300  dayi  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  person  per 
day."  ' 

Recent  studies  have  reported  that  'about 
270  million  children  under  15  8UfTer|  from 
animal  protein  deficiencies  that  might  be 
corrected  by  development  and  wldetpread 
use  of  fish  flour. 

Larsen  said  If  any  protests  of  the  PDA  deci- 
sion are  filed  dtirlng  a  required  30-day  J)erlod 
before  the  ruling  becomes  final,  they  will 
come  from  wheat  Interests  who  object  to  use 
of  the  word  "flour"  In  connection  wl4h  the 
flsh  product.  The  FDA  said  the  project  must 
be  labeled  as  whole  fish  protein  concentrate. 

[Prom   the  New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Stapdard 

Times,  Jan.  31,  1967  J 
Peix  Seeks  Pish  Flottb  Plant  roR  <Ihode 
Isiju«) — West   Coast   Srrx   Hx 

Washington. — A  government  production 
plant  for  flsh  protein  concentrate  is  ex- 
pected to  be  located  on  the  West  Cdast.  a 
spokesman  for  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell.  Q-R.I., 
said  Monday  night. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  the  government- 
owned  plant  vrtll  be  located  on  the  West 
Coast,"  Pltzhugh  Green,  special  assistant  to 
to  Pell,  explained. 

He  said  the  Rhode  Island  senator  pl^ns  to 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  having  a  g(^vem- 
ment-leased,  privately-owned  plant  ot>erat- 
Ing  in  his  state. 

Congn^ess  last  year  authorized  one  plant 
to  be  built  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
one  government  leasing  contract,  both  ar- 
rangements to  depent  upon  acceptance  of 
flsh  protein  concentrate  by  the  Foo4  and 
Drug  Administration.  ; 

PDA  approval  of  two  processes  for  making 
concentrate  was  announced  here  Monday  by 
Rep.  Hastings  Keith,  R-Mass. 

One  method  was  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  other  by  VloBln 
Corp.  of  Montlcello,  m.  The  flrm's  fls4  flo\ir 
plant  is  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

There  Is  some  speculation  here  tha^  Vlo- 
Bin  would  now  be  the  likely  owner  Of  the 
plant  to  be  leased  by  the  govenmient  In  its 
search  for  mass  production  techolquts  In- 
volving the  concentrate. 

The  powdered  product,  developed  by 
chemically    processing   hake   and   hake-like 


species,  is  Intended  primarily  for  use  abroad. 
It  already  has  been  authorlr.ed  for  use  In  the 
food  for  peace  program,  pending  FDA  ap- 
proval. 

Official  regulations  for  lase  of  the  con- 
centrate win  be  promulgated  by  the  FDA 
later  this  week.  Rep.  Keith  said  Monday, 
"We  hope  that  the  regulations  will  be  easy 
to  live  with." 

Meanwhile,  while  competition  Is  expected 
to  be  keen  for  location  of  the  production 
plant,  there  also  is  hope  that  Congress  may 
authorize  more  facilities. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D-Me.,  announced 
late  last  year  bis  intention  to  flle  a  bill  this 
year  which  would  permit  construction  of 
three  additional  plants. 

Actually,  the  Senate's  bill  last  year  ap- 
proved construction  of  five  plants.  The 
House  only  wanted  one  and  the  final  com- 
promise was  one  government-owned  and  one 
government-leased  facility. 

SUPPORTED    BT    PRESIDENT 

The  general  fish  protein  concentrate  effort 
received  encouragement  from  President 
Johnson  Monday  In  a  statement  Issued  In- 
dependently and  without  apparent  knowl- 
edge of  the  FTJA's  favorable  action. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
said.  "We  are  trying  to  develop  economic  and 
acceptable  methods  of  converting  fish  pro- 
tein Into  a  usable  source  of  food.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
proceeded  with  this  effort  on  an  urgent 
basis." 

Authorization  of  more  fish  concentrate 
plants  and  general  appropriations  for  con- 
tinuing research  In  this  field  are  expected  to 
have  greater  chance  for  success  now  that 
the  FDA  has  rendered  a  favorable  opinion 
on  the  product. 


[From   the   New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard 

Times,  Jan.  30,  1967] 

VioBiN   Fish   Flour   Gets   Food   and   Drug 

Backing 

Washington. — Two  methods  for  manu- 
facturing flsh  protein  concentrate — one  by 
government  and  one  by  private  Industry — 
have  been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  domestic  consumption. 
Rep.  Hasting  Keith,  R-Mass.,  was  advised  this 
afternoon. 

The  PDA  gave  Its  stamp  of  approval  to  the 
process  developed  by  VloBln  Corp.  of  Monti- 
cello,  111.,  which  operates  a  subsidiary,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  Fish  Products  Corp.,  and  to 
a  method  developed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries. 

FDA  approval  has  been  sought  since  1961. 

Officially,  the  FDA  now  states  that  both 
fish  protein  concentrate  processes  "are  ap- 
provable." 

This  language  recognizes  a  30-day  period 
In  which  appeals  of  the  FDA  opinion  can  be 
made  by  the  public,  in  which  case  final  per- 
mission for  domestic  use  could  be  withheld. 

The  approval  means  that  the  concentrate 
protein-rich  food  supplement  which  can  be 
fitted  Into  native  foods  throughout  the 
world — will  be  Included  In  the  U.S.  Food  for 
Peace  program  at  the  end  of  the  30-day 
period  unless  appeals  are  entered.  Rep.  Keith 
said. 

"Isn't  that  wonderful?"  exclaimed  Carl 
Larsen,  manager  of  New  Bedford  Fish  Prod- 
ucts Corporation.  "It  proves  that  the  $2  mil- 
lion and  many  years  we've  Invested  here 
were  worth  It.  This  Is  going  to  be  a  big 
thing  for  New  Bedford,"  Mr.  Larsen  said  to- 
day when  notified  of  Food  and  Drug  approval. 

Formerly  known  as  flsh  flour,  the  concen- 
trate uses  whole  flsh,  any  of  several  species 
of  hake.  Since  heavy  Russian  flshlng  efforts 
concentrated  on  hake  off  New  England  In 
1965,  there  are  differing  opinions  about  how 
much  hake  Is  available  off  the  New  England 
coast. 

Eventually,  many  different  kinds  of  flsh  are 
expected  to  be  used  to  make  the  product. 


Flsh  flour  originally  developed  by  VloBln 
was  rejected  by  the  FDA  In  1961  as  being 
aesthetically  distasteful  to  consumers  be- 
cause the  entire  flsh  was  used.  Since  then 
a  new  FDA  director  has  taken  over. 

In  recent  years  much  public  attention 
focused  on  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries' process,  developed  at  College  Park,  Md., 
under  special  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. 

AUTHORIZATION     CLEARED 

The  FDA  action  clears  a  congressional  au- 
thorization to  build  a  $1  million  pilot  pro- 
duction plant  for  flsh  protein  concentrate 
manufacturing,  and  to  lease  a  second  plant 
from  private  industry. 

These  plants  will  turn  out  large  amounts 
of  flsh  flour  for  further  testing,  and  will  de- 
velop new  ways  and  types  of  fish  used  to 
make  the  product. 

Ezra  Levin,  president  of  VioBin,  long  has 
contended  that  flsh  protein  concentrate  can 
feed  the  world's  starving  people.  The  gov- 
ernment-produced product  hadn't  been 
shipped  overseas  because  of  possible  propa- 
ganda backfires  for  sending  a  product  not 
approved  for  domestic  consumption. 

VioBln's  product  has  been  used  in  many 
foreign  countries  for  years. 

Members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
Intend  to  press  the  Interior  Department  to 
locate  Its  flsh  protein  concentrate  plant  in 
the  Bay  State. 

The  favorable  opinion  by  FDA  Is  expected 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  later 
this  month.  This  action  will  signal  the  start 
of  the  30-day  waiting  period  for  possible 
objections. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  1,  19671 

Pish   Flour — A   Vital   Food  Wins  U.S. 

Approval 

(By  Donald  White) 

In  New  Bedford  Tuesday  Carl  Larsen  was 
a  happy  man. 

Larsen,  general  manager  of  New  Bedford 
Flsh  Products  Corp.  had  got  wind  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  approval  of 
flsh  flour  for  himian  consumption. 

New  Bedford  Flsh  Products  Is,  according  to 
Larsen,  the  only  plant  In  the  world  that 
makes  flsh  flour  In  commercial  quantity — 
not  flsh  meal,  mark  you,  but  flsh  flour. 
There's  a  difference. 

Flsh  flour  Is  a  tremendous  source  of  pro- 
tein. An  off-white  powder,  It  Is,  In  human 
consumption  form,  odorless  and  tasteless. 
It  can  be  used  successfully  In  noodles,  waffles, 
sauces,  gravy,  baked  goods  and  shake-type 
drinks.    Fish  meal  is  animal  feed. 

Flsh  flour  has  been  suggested  as  a  leading 
weapon  In  the  attack  on  world  himger. 

Until  now,  however,  FDA  had  refused  to 
approve  the  flour  for  human  use,  despite 
findings  of  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Research  Council. 

It  has  taken  FDA  about  six  years  to  say  yes. 
A  big  factor  was  that  flsh  flour,  or  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  as  It  is  sometimes  called.  Is 
made  from  the  WHOLE  flsh — head,  tall,  vis- 
cera— the  lot. 

FDA  was  worried  that  because  of  the  flour's 
composition  the  American  public  might  flnd 
it  "unesthetlc". 

Another  problem  was  the  demand  for  proof 
that  the  product  would  not  contain  excessive 
amounts  of  Isopropyl  alcohol,  the  solvent 
used  In  the  flour-making  process.  This  was 
fxirnlshed. 

Additional  reassurance  was  sought  that  the 
flour  would  not  be  a  cosmetic  hazard  and 
that  Its  fluoride  content  would  not  mottle 
teeth.  It  win  not,  according  to  both  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

So  for  Carl  Larsen  and  New  Bedford  Flsh 
Products,  a  subsidiary  of  Vlobln  Corp.,  Mon- 
tlcello, ni.,  the  FDA  decision  was  the  end  of 
a  long,  long  wait.    "Ten  years  In  which  we 
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spent  $1.6  million  on  something  we  believe 
in," 

In  the  meantime,  Larsen's  22-man  opera- 
tion m  New  Bedford  has  been  making  fish 
flour  for  animal  feed  and  has  not  been  de- 
odorizing the  product.  Neither  this,  nor  the 
changes  that  will  have  to  be  made  In  the 
plant  to  meet  human  consimaptlon  stand- 
ards present  any  great  problem,  Larsen 
claims. 

Larsen's  enthusiasm  Is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  his  operation  has  a  considerable 
bead  start  In  large-scale  production  of  flsh 
flour.  For  some  time  now  he  has  been  ship- 
ping animal  feed  flour  to  his  parent  plant 
in  Illinois  where  It  has  been  reprocessed  for 
human  consumption  and  sold  or  given  away 
overseas. 

His  confldence  may  be  tempered  somewhat 
when  he  reads  the  flne  print  accompanying 
the  FDA's  apparent  turnabout. 

Dr.  Samuel  Goldbllth,  professor  and  head 
of  M.I.T.'B  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science  cautioned  Tuesday  against 
over-optlmlsm. 

"There  has  been  so  much  to  do  about 
approval  so  far  I  miut  see  the  speclflcatlons," 
Goldbllth  said. 

Two  of  his  reservations  concerned  the 
variety  of  fish  approved  and  the  amounts 
In  which  the  flour  may  be  sold. 

FDA  specifies  hake,  and  "hake-Uke  species." 
It  would  be  easier  to  use  all  types  of  trash 
flsh. 

The  Government  agency  also  says  that  sale 
of  the  flour  Is  limited  to  one  pound  pack- 
ages. This  will  prevent  food  manufacturers 
from  using  It  In  their  preparations.  They 
must  make  speciflc  proposals  with  support- 
ing data  to  the  agency. 

An  even  greater  consideration  may  be  the 
Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  that 
companies  will  have  to  make  to  get  Into  the 
flsh  flour  field.  It  will  be  tremendovis  and 
It  will  take  years. 

Gorton  Corp.  of  Gloucester  Is  already  In 
the  game  to  a  limited  extent.  Together  with 
a  partner  company  It  has  formed  an  orga- 
nization that  Is  currently  conducting  re- 
search Into  fish  flour. 

Gorton  President  E.  Robert  Kinney  ap- 
plauded the  FDA  decision  as  a  means  by 
which  Industry  will  be  able  to  assist  govern- 
ment In  helping  the  protein-starved  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has 
estimated  that  the  United  States  could  har- 
vest about  12  billion  pounds  of  flsh  annually 
from  surroimdlng  waters — about  2'^  times 
the  present  annual  take. 

Said  the  Bureau:  "Just  the  tinharvested 
VS.  flsh,  translated  Into  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate, would  supply  sufficient  quantities 
of  animal  protein  to  supplement  the  deficient 
diets  of  1  billion  people  for  300  days  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  person 
a  day." 

To  do  that  though,  the  flshlng  Industry 
will  have  to  spend  money  on  boats  and 
methods.  Added  to  the  time  It  will  take 
to  engineer  and  build  pilot  and  production 
processing  plants  It  looks  as  though  the 
dream  of  solving  the  world's  hunger  problem 
Is  still  years  away. 

[Prom  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Feb.  2,  1967] 
PishFlouh 

The  approval  of  flsh  flour  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  Is  an  act  of 
world-wide  Importance. 

Flsh  flour,  or  flsh  protein  concentrate  as 
It  Is  called  now,  is  a  pale  gray,  virtually  odor- 
less and  tasteless  product  made  from  whole 
flsh.  It  Is  as  versatile  as  any  other  flour; 
It  can  be  used  as  a  food  additive  or  as  a  flour 
substitute. 

The  most  Important  fact  about  flsh  flour, 
however.  Is  Its  high  nutritional  content — 
about  80  percent  Is  protein  with  the  other 
20  percent  mostly  beneficial  minerals.  Thus 


It  could  become  an  important  factor  for  a 
world  seeking  additional  food  to  nourish  a 
rapidly-expanding  population. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Dnig  Administration 
ended  a  long  battle  over  fish  flour  this  week 
by  approving  two  processes  for  producing 
it  for  domestic  consumption.  The  approval 
also  means  fish  flour  can  be  made  available 
to  developing  coxintrles  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Pood  for  Peace  program.  The  U.S.  could 
have  shipped  flsh  flour  abroad  without  FDA 
approval;  however,  this  would  have  left  our 
country  open  to  harmful  propaganda  on  the 
grounds  that  Americans  were  sending  food 
abroad  that  had  not  been  declared  flt  for 
human  use  In  the  U.S. 

Six  years  ago,  the  FDA  rejected  flsh  flour 
on  the  grovmds  that  anything  made  from 
whole  flsh  had  to  be  considered  "adulterated 
and  fllthy."  Later,  this  agency  expressed 
concern  over  the  chemical  process  used  in 
one  method  of  producing  flsh  flour.  Selflsh 
opposition  came  initially  from  bakers,  millers 
and  Midwestern  wheat  interests  fearing  com- 
petition. 

While  there  Is  so  far  a  lack  of  mass  produc- 
tion facilities  for  flsh  flour — a  result  of  the 
long  delay  In  approval — the  product  has  vast 
potential. 

Because  of  high  demand  and  poor  crops  In 
some  areas  of  the  world,  food  grains  are  in 
fairly  short  supply.  The  oceans,  however, 
hold  a  great  supply  of  food  resources  now 
only  partially  utilized.  Although  the  FDA 
approved  only  the  use  of  hake  In  fish  flour 
for  U.S.  use,  actually  It  Is  contended  that  Just 
about  any  so-called  "trash  fish"  (those  not 
normally  marketed  for  human  consumption) 
could  be  used. 

Initially,  the  approval  of  fish  fiour  should 
result  In  a  tremendous  boost  for  the  UJ3. 
flshlng  Industry,  Including  New  England's. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  Bedford  and  Glouces- 
ter firms  have  been  waiting  for  years  to 
market  flsh  flour  for  hiunan  use. 

The  long-range  Implications  for  the  world 
are  equally  Important.  While  flsh  flour  Is 
not  a  panacea  for  the  world's  food  problem, 
once  the  product  becomes  accepted  by  food- 
short  nations  desperately  trying  to  raise 
agricultural  production,  It  could  be  an  Im- 
portant element  In  their  food  resources — 
and  one  readily  available  to  many  nations. 

[From  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Dally  Enterprise, 
Feb.  1, 1967] 


Fish  Flour  Okat 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
given  Its  approval  of  production  of  flsh  flour 
for  human  consumption. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Cong.  Hast- 
ings Keith  who  long  has  advocated  flsh  flour 
as  one  way  to  help  feed  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world. 

New  Bedford  has  a  flsh  flour  plant  and  If 
three  more  plants  are  to  be  built  In  New 
England  It  Is  almost  certain  that  this  state 
will  be  the  site  of  one  of  them. 

We  are  sure  this  decision  by  the  FDA  will 
be  a  big  help  to  the  flshlng  Indtistry  here 
In  the  east. 

President  Johnson  lined  himself  up 
squarely  with  those  pushing  for  the  approval 
of  flsh  flour  when  he  ordered  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  Udall  to  proceed  "on  an 
urgent  basis"  with  the  development  of  a  high 
protein  and  low  cost  flsh  flour. 

The  FT3A  decision  ended  a  six -year  contro- 
versy over  flsh  flour  and  again  we  say  Cong. 
Keith,  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  fav- 
orable decision,  deserves  full  credit. 

[From   the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin   &   Ad- 
vertiser. Feb.  5,  1967] 
Fish  Flour  Ruling  Ends  5-Yeab  Feud 
(By  Leslie  Carpenter) 
Washington. — Seldom  does  a  small  Fed- 
eral agency  show  the  hard-headed  Independ- 
ence from  powerful  pressures  In  and  out  of 


government  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration did  In  the  flsh  flour  controversy 
over  five  full  years. 

It  Is  a  fascinating  story  of  how  FDA  got 
into  the  White  House  dog  hotise,  stubbornly 
disputed  two  highly  regarded  scientific  orga- 
nizations and  thoroughly  Infuriated  well- 
meaning  religious  and  philanthropic  leaders 
interested  in  feeding  the  hungry  of  the 
world. 

FDA  has  at  last  ruled  that  fish  flour  Is  flt 
for  hxmian  consimaptlon,  but  it  obvioiosly  was 
a  reluctant  decision. 

Flsh  flour,  by  far  the  cheapest  high  protein 
concentrate  devised,  is  made  from  ground- 
up  non-commercial  flsh,  such  as  hake.  The 
powder,  almost  tasteless,  can  be  mixed  with 
any  food  or  liquid  to  overcome  protein  de- 
flciencles.  It  Is  and  has  been  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pet  projects.  He  and  others 
believe  it  offers  the  best  opportunity  ever 
to  combat  undernoiirlshment  globally. 

In  January,  1962,  FDA  decreed  flsh  flour 
was  unfit  for  humans  to  eat  because  It  was 
made  from  the  whole  fish.  The  UJS.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  developed  a  process  of  bathing 
the  flour  In  an  alcohol  substance  to  elimi- 
nate objectionable  matters.  The  respected 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  then  made 
extensive  tests  and  on  Dec.  1,  1965,  reported 
the  alcohol  bath  made  the  flour  clean  and 
all  right  to  eat. 

FDA  wouldn't  agree  and  raised  another 
issue.  Flsh  bones  gave  the  flour  too  much 
fluoride,  FDA  contended,  and  eating  It  could 
cause  teeth  to  spot.  The  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  launched  tests  and  con- 
cluded last  August  that  there  was  Insufficient 
fluoride  for  teeth  mottling. 

FDA  then  went  through  a  period  of  silence 
and  more  tests,  with  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  dark  on  what  the  agency  was 
doing.  At  one  point,  an  FDA  official  sug- 
gested a  ruling  prohibiting  the  sale  of  flsh 
flour  In  the  U.S.,  where  many  cities  have 
fluoride  added  to  their  water,  but  approv- 
ing Its  sale  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  where 
there  Is  little  water  with  fluoride. 

This  horrlfled  the  White  House  and  State 
Department,  where  there  was  one  obvious 
conclusion:  Communist  propagandists  would 
make  the  most  out  of  the  VS.  feeding  the 
world's  hungry  a  food  found  by  its  own 
government  to  be  unsafe  for  Americans  to 
eat. 

When  FDA  finally  gave  flsh  flour  a  clean 
bill  of  health  last  week,  another  remarkable 
thing  happened.  President  Johnson  wanted 
to  make  the  disclosure  at  the  White  House 
with  a  dramatic  statement  on  what  it  meant 
to  the  underfed  of  the  world. 

But  Johnson  didn't  get  the  chance  to  do 
so.  One  day  before,  some  FDA  official  told  a 
GOP  Massachusetts  Congressman.  Hastings 
Keith,  about  the  decision.  The  Republican 
beat  Johnson  to  telling  the  press. 


ISAAC  HAMLIN  DIES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  In  Tel  Aviv  last  Thursday  of 
Isaac  Hsunlin  is  a  loss  both  for  Israel 
and  for  the  United  States.  For  over  50 
years,  Mr.  Hamlin's  work  in  the  Israeli 
labor  movement  and  in  Histadrut.  the 
Israeli  Labor  Federation,  has  done  much 
to  strengthen  relations  between  our  two 
coimtries. 
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Ten  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  6q,  Mr. 
Hamlin  returned  to  Tel  Aviv  from  New 
York  to  become  the  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Histadrut  Center  there  and  tc  pre- 
side over  Belt  Hamlin,  or  Hamlin  House, 
which  was  constructed  in  his  l^onor. 
Beit  Hamlin  is  an  Institution  of  wa^rmth 
and  value  which  does  much  to  facijitate 
contacts  and  close  relations  between 
Americans  and  Israelis. 

Only  last  month  Mr.  Hamlin  m^de  a 
final  visit  to  New  York  to  attend  a  cele- 
bration in  his  honor  by  more  than  600 
friends  who  had  gathered  to  pay  him 
tribute.  I  was  privileged  to  have  been 
with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepestlsym- 
pathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and  twojsons. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  frona  The 
New  York  Times  of  Februrary  17,11967, 
which  tells  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Israel-American  friendsmp  In 
some  detail:  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1967] 
Isaac    Hamlin,     75,    or    Histadhut,    Ipus — 

Israeli  Labor  Federation  Am  fob  IJalf  a 

Century 
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Isaac  Hamlin,  a  founder  and  oBBder  of 
Histadrut,  the  Israeli  Labor  Pederatlori  died 
yesterday  at  hla  home  In  Tel  Aviv.  He  was 
75  years  old.  T 

During  50  years  with  Histadrut,  Mr.  pam- 
Un  told  friends  frequently  that  he  wa»  get- 
ting a  "university  education"  because  if  the 
diversity  of  his  work.  ] 

He  recalled  the  day  In  1926  when  Sutreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels.  whtin  he 
had  known  as  a  young  lawyer  In  Boston, 
called  him  to  Washington  and  gav^^  him 
$15,000  for  the  Histadrut  campaign.      I 

Justice  Brandels,  he  recounted,  aske4  him 
how  many  Jewish  workers  there  weke  In 
the  United  States.  A  quarter  of  a  million. 
he  replied.  The  Jurist  said,  "See  to  11  that 
each  of  them  gives  $5  a  year  for  Palestl  le.  In 
order  to  build  the  coimtry  and  to  enlarge 
the  cooperatives." 

AN  AVn>  ZIONIST 

That  was  the  goal  Mr.  Hamlin  pursu  id  for 
the  next  three  decades.  Although  arf  avid 
Zionist,  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out  when 
he  did  not  approve  of  steps  taken  b^  the 
more  aggressive  members  of  the  movetnent. 

Thus,  in  1947,  he  took  the  miUtant  )Btern 
group  to  task  for  terrorist  activities  In  Pales- 
tine. "Peace  between  Jews  and  Artibs  Is 
possible,"  he  said,  "and  there  Is  no  room  for 
paramilitary  organizations  that  operat^  out- 
side the  framework  of  government." 

The  next  year.  Mr.  Hamlin  outline^  the 
goal  of  Jews  outside  Israel  as  "the  training 
of  Immigrants  In  new  trades,  productl|lzlng 
them  and  absorbing  them  In  agricultural  and 
Industrial  cooperatives."  He  began  al  pro- 
gram of  training  for  2.000  men  and  wlomen 
that  was  a  forerunner  of  programs  In  effect 
today. 

His  Interest  In  Zionism  began  while  1^  was 
still  a  youth  In  Komarin.  near  Minsk,  Russia. 
He  took  an  active  role  In  the  Labor  aonist 
Party  and  met  Channa  Preedman,  who  was 
to  become  his  wife,  while  working  with]  local 
groups. 

Mr.  Hamlin  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1909,  settling  In  Boston,  where  he  worked  in 
a  tailor  shop  by  day  and  directed  ZJonlst 
activities  by  night.  Pive  years  later.  Miss 
Preedman  Joined  him  and  they  were  ma(rried. 

DIRECTKD   rUNORAISING 

In  1921,  Mr.  Hamlin  came  to  New  T^rk  to 

serve  as  national  secretary  of  the  Poale  Zlon- 
Labor  Organization  of  America.  Two  years 
later,  he  Joined  Histadrut  to  direct  its  tund- 
ralslng  programs  in  this  country.  | 

When    he   was   65    years   old,   Mr.   Htmlln 


moved  to  Tel  Aviv  and  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Histadrut  Center.  A 
building  there.  Hamlin  House,  was  erected  In 
his  honor. 

Last  month,  on  his  75th  birthday,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  for  a  celebration.  More 
than  600  persons  gathered  at  the  Commo- 
dore Hotel  to  pay  him  tribute.  There  were 
messages  of  congratulations  from  President 
Zalman  Shazar,  Premier  Levi  Eshkol,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meier,  former  Premier  David  Ben- 
Gurion  and  American  labor  leaders. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  sons,  Isa- 
dore  and  Baruch;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Pae  Welner, 
and  three  grandchildren. 


LINCOLN  DAY  SPEECH 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  made  an  im- 
portant Lincoln  Day  speech  in  Buffalo  on 
Sunday,  February  12,  which  believe 
Members  may  be  interested  in  reading. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
speech  In  the  Record  : 

The  Republican   Role  in  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  at  the  Lincoln 

Day  dinner  of  the  Erie  County  Republican 

Committee,  Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Buffalo, 

NY.,  Feb.  12,  1967) 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  single  most 
crucial  ls«ue  facing  the  nation  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  not  education,  or  welfare, 
or  the  state  of  the  economy — it  Is  Vietnam. 
What  we  say  on  Vietnam,  the  sense  we  make 
to  the  American  people,  seen  from  right  now. 
Is  most  likely  to  make  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election. 

Our  party  has  given  the  President  more 
support  on  the  United  States  commitment  in 
Vietnam  than  his  own  party.  I  believe  the 
people  appreciate  that  fact — but  It  Is  not 
enough.  We,  as  Republicans,  must  also 
convince  the  American  people  that  we  know 
how  to  wage  peace. 

The  danger  for  the  Republican  Party  Is  not 
that  we  will  appear  too  soft  or  conciliatory;  It 
is  that  we  may  project  the  Impression  of 
being  too  hawkish,  too  uncompromising,  too 
out  of  step  with  the  realities  of  Vietnam. 
Republicans  do  not  have  to  prove  that  they 
win  accept  the  responsibilities  of  being  a 
world  power,  or  that  they  will  flght  to  protect 
United  States  Interests  abroad.  But,  Repub- 
licans do  have  to  show,  within  the  confines  of 
unity  on  national  security,  that  we  know 
how  to  bring  wars  to  a  close,  that  we  have 
peaceful  alternatives. 

General  Elsenhower  brought  hostilities  to 
a  close  In  Korea.  Republicans  can  make  pro- 
posals now  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam.  And 
1  say  that  we  can  do  it  better  than  the  Demo- 
crats for  one  simple  and  compelling  reason. 
President  Johnson  has  becoTne  locked  into 
the  mistakes,  illusions,  and  over-optimistic 
predictions  of  his  own  policies.  He  is  so  busy 
defending  himself,  making  excuses,  and 
changing  facts  and  figures  that  he  appears  to 
many  to  have  lost  the  initiative  and  credi- 
bility to  make  peace  on  his  ovm.  People 
here  and  abroad  have  been  questioning  the 
effectiveness  of  both  the  Administration's 
military  strategy  and  of  its  efforts  to  bring 
the  other  side  to  the  conference  table. 

President  Johnson  made  the  mistakes  and 
he  feels  he  has  to  defend  them.  He  may  be 
defending  them  even  at  the  price  of  extend- 


ing the  conflict.  The  Republican  Party  is 
not  bound  by  his  mistakes  or  his  policies. 
Our  Party  Is  and  should  continue  to  be  a 
party  to  the  United  States  commitment  to 
see  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
a  chance  freely  to  express  their  choice  on 
who  is  to  govern  them.  With  one  vital  pro- 
viso— that  they  themselves  are  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 
Republicans  can  stand  behind  this  com- 
mitment, but  we  can  also  be  more  flexible — 
and  effective — than  the  Democrats  In  bring- 
ing the  conflict  to  a  close.  By  being  more 
flexible,  I  do  not  mean  selling  our  commit- 
ment down  the  drain.  1  do  mean  that  Re- 
publicans are  in  a  better  position  to  try 
some  new  approaches  because  we  are  not 
tied  to  everything  President  Johnson  has 
done,  as  he  Is  himself. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  preach  more 
and  more  force,  crushing  the  enemy,  bomb- 
ing civilian  population  centers,  invading  the 
North  as  a  new  approach.  While  these  pro- 
posals do  have  emotional  appeal  in  some 
quarters,  they  will  neither  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam  nor  victory  In  our  own  elections. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  the  people  of  our  country  have 
always  looked  toward  national  candidates 
who  would  either  keep  us  out  of  war  or 
bring  wars  to  an  end  through  negotiations 
If  possible.  Our  Party  cannot  gain  a  na- 
tional mandate  by  waving  the  bloody  shirt. 

Nor  win  the  maximum  escalation  of  force 
solve  our  problems  In  Vietnam  either.  I 
have  supported  our  military  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam, and  I  have  voted  for  the  requisite 
appropriations,  but  I  have  made  It  plain 
each  time  that  these  efforts  be  limited  and 
connected  to  rational  policy  objectives.  Max- 
imum U.S.  force  would  serve  only  to  reunify 
the  warring  factions  in  Communist  China, 
heal  the  breach  between  Peking  and  Moscow, 
and  probably  even  Involve  us  in  a  major 
Asian  land  war  with  global  dangers.  And, 
most  trsiglc  of  all — a  great  many  more 
Americans  would  die  In  the  process. 

And  even  then,  the  guerrilla  war  in  South 
Vietnam  will  go  on.  Not  In  Malaya,  not  in 
the  Philippines,  not  In  Greece,  not  In  all  the 
ancient  practice  of  guerrilla  war  have  guer- 
rillas been  defeated  by  force  alone.  The 
essence  of  their  operation  Is  small  groups, 
wide  dispersion,  hit  and  run.  When  our 
troops  have  found  them,  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  a  recent  typical  sweep  and  clear 
operation,  where  we  have  sent  as  many  as 
five  thousand  troops  after  the  guerrillas,  we 
have  netted  no  more  than  a  hundred  or  so 
VIetcong. 

We  have  backed  these  efforts  up  with  a 
prog^ram  designed  to  bring  about  social  and 
economic  reform  and  to  establish  a  duly 
elected  and  legitimate  government  In  Saigon. 
Our  Government  does  realize  that  guerrillas 
can  lose  only  If  they  are  cut  off  from  their 
base  In  the  people,  only  If  they  feel  their 
needs  are  being  met  elsewhere,  and  only  If 
they  develop  a  greater  sense  of  loyalty  to- 
ward Saigon.  We  have  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish something  on  these  fronts — al- 
though I  believe  we  have  not  emphasized 
them  sufficiently — especially  In  the  area  of 
land  reform. 

Yet,  one  point  must  be  faced  and  faced 
squarely.  Wars  of  attrition,  wars  against 
poverty  and  fear,  battles  to  establish  a  legiti- 
mate and  responsive  government  take  time. 
In  Vietnam,  it  could  take  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  Even  President  Johnson,  after  long 
delay  and  equivocation,  had  to  admit  as 
much  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  both  the  dangers  of 
a  major  Asian  land  war  and  the  long  years 
necessitated  by  a  war  of  attrition  Is  to  find 
a  negotiated  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  To 
this  end,  I  make  the  following  two  proposals : 

1.  That  the  U.S.  should  declare  a  cessation 
of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  stating  in  this 
declaration  that  it  expects  that  the  cessation 
of  bombing  will  not  be  used  as  a  cover  for 
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continued  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  alternative,  our  government  should 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  restricting 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  pre- 
August,  1966,  patterns,  when  bombing  was 
concentrated  solely  upon  access  routes  to 
South  Vietnam. 

2.  That  the  U.S.  present  a  negotiating 
package,  at  the  same  time,  which  is  designed 
to  lead  to  peace  talks,  not  a  collection  of 
vague  generalities  that  confuses  both  the 
American  people  and  the  Vietnamese. 

We  have  to  face  up  squarely  to  two  hard 
questions  in  this  negotiating  package: 

(a)  How  Is  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  be  given  its  role  In  the  political  and  gov- 
ernmental processes  of  the  post-war  South 
Vietnam?  Unless  this  Is  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  NLP,  they  will  not  lay 
down  their  arms — no  matter  what  agreement 
we  may  come  to  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

(b)  How  Is  the  over-all  settlement  to  be 
guaranteed,  that  Is,  who  will  determine 
violations  and  what  machinery  will  there  be 
for  enforcement?  The  procedures  set  up  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  have  not 
proved  workable. 

The  cessation  of  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam may  be  o'  critical  Importance  to  peace — 
but  the  bombings  themselves  are  also  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  our  troops,  and 
these  two  considerations  need  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 1  propose  a  cessation,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  world  reaction,  but 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  challenging 
the  other  side's  representation  that  It  will 
respond  positively  to  the  call  for  peace  nego- 
tiations under  such  circumstance.  We  can- 
not pledge  a  permanent  cessation  of  bombing 
as  requested  by  Hanoi.  But  we  can  uni- 
laterally pledge  an  unconditional  cessation — 
unconditional  in  the  sense  that  Hanoi  need 
not  agree  in  advance  to  negotiate. 

If  the  distinction  between  the  words  "per- 
manent" and  "unconditional"  seem  minute, 
they  are  not.  I  feel  Justified  In  separating 
them,  because  the  same  distinction  has  been 
made  In  official  pronouncements  from  Hanoi. 
No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  what  the 
Communists  will  do  If  we  cease  bombing 
now.  But,  I  feel  we  ought  to  explore  every 
possibility  that  could  lead  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

The  stakes  and  risks  of  continuing  the  war 
are  so  high  that  It  Is  worth  taking  some  risk 
to  And  a  way  out.  If  we  see  that  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  give  no  indication  of  responding  In 
good  faith — as  recommended  by  Pope  Paul, 
U  Thant,  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson, 
Premier  Kosygln  and  many  others — we  can 
reevaluate  the  situation  then.  Nothing  Is 
permanent  in  war. 

As  an  alternative,  we  could  curtail  our 
bombings  to  the  earlier  objective  of  hitting 
only  supply  routes  near  the  South  Viet- 
namese border.  The  fact  that  Infiltration 
from  the  North  has  increased  these  past 
six  months  is  a  valid  indication  that  the 
recent  wider  bombings  have  not  made  such 
a  significant  difference  as  to  warrant  the 
danger  of  their  continuation.  Bombing 
supply  routes  alone  can  still  accomplish  the 
end  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  Infiltration. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  stopped  these  bomb- 
ings twice  before,  In  May  1965  and  January 
1966.  It  Is  true  the  other  side  did  not  recip- 
rocate. Yet,  we  cannot  use  the  past  to  deny 
the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
chance  that  this  time  It  might  be  real. 

WhUe  I  consider  the  cessation  much  more 
promising  to  peace  than  the  curtailment  of 
bombing  targets,  the  final  choice  must  be  left 
to  the  President  because  the  decision  must 
be  based  on  security  Information  available 
only  to  him. 

Another  Issue  must  be  clearly  understood. 
A  bombing  cessation  by  Itself  is  not  the  whole 
answer.  It  can  only  set  the  process  of  talk- 
ing In  motion.    It  has  to  be  tied  to  a  nego- 


tiating position  that  gives  the  other  side 
an  incentive  to  talk  without  undermining 
our  own  commitment. 

Our  Government  has  gone  all  out  to  ask 
the  Communists  to  come  to  the  peace  table. 
But,  what  we  must  ask  ourselves  Is  what  will 
we  talk  about  when  we  get  there?  Hanoi 
and  the  NLP,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believe  that 
they  have  been  betrayed  by  Western  powers 
In  the  past.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be 
likely  to  show  a  desire  to  talk  once  again  un- 
less they  have  some  assurance  that  our  peace 
move  can  lead  to  something  for  them.  This 
is  only  common  sense.  As  they  see  it,  they 
cannot  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  be- 
lieve that  the  people  In  the  NLF  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  and  governmental 
life  of  South  Vietnam.  They  do  not  trust 
the  Ky  Government.  They  do  not  want 
to  lose  their  momentum  In  the  war  any  more 
than   we   do. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  Is 
through  the  South  Vietnam  Government  it- 
self. The  Constituent  Assembly  must  move 
quickly  to  consummate  Its  business.  The 
military  Junta  must  approve  the  new  con- 
stitution, too,  and  set  the  election  of  a  new 
government  into  motion  at  once.  The  elec- 
tions must  be  scrupulously  fair  and  as  free 
from  pressure  as  possible. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  will  come 
a  government  with  real  roots  in  the  people, 
with  legitimacy.  Only  such  a  government 
win  have  both  the  courage  and  the  strength 
to  deal  with  the  NLP  directly  and  to  battle 
with  them  at  the  polls  and  within  the  gov- 
ernment. The  NLP  does  represent  a  sig- 
nificant minority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  fight  so  effectively  for  so  long.  They 
should  have  the  same  means  of  expressing 
themselves  as  other  minorities. 

We  need  guarantees,  too.  The  U.S.  has 
not  spent  its  treasure  and  its  blood  in  Viet- 
nam only  to  pull  out  and  turn  the  South  over 
to  the  Communists.  Effective  machinery  is 
required  to  deal  with  violations  of  the  over- 
all agreement.  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  may  be- 
lieve that  once  we  are  out,  they  can  do  vir- 
tually anything  without  fear  of  our  return- 
ing. To  guard  against  this,  we  must  have 
more  than  another  Geneva  Conference  and 
more  than  the  present  International  Control 
Commission  for  Vietnam.  Whether  It  be  a 
strengthened  and  enlarged  ICC,  as  I  have 
proposed  before,  or  a  U.  N.  Peace  Force,  or 
something  entirely  new,  there  has  to  be  some 
unit  that  can  act  swiftly  and  effectively  to 
deal  with  violations.  Moreover,  such  a  unit 
must  have  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  Moscow  really  seeks 
to  end  the  war,  it  must  assume  some  real 
responsibility  for  the  peace. 

These  three  proposals — a)  cessation  of 
the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  on  the  de- 
clared Injunction  against  its  abuse;  b)  as- 
surances to  the  NLP  and  Hanoi  of  political 
amnesty  for  those  of  SVN  who  fought  against 
Saigon;  and  c)  effective  international  guar- 
antees to  meet  and  deal  with  violations — 
constitute  a  package  that,  I  believe  can  lead 
to  negotiations.  They  will  not  lead  to  nego- 
tiations tomorrow  or  next  month.  They  re- 
quire time  and  planning  In  advance  of 
negotiations. 

This  is  a  program  for  peace  behind  which 
Republicans  can  stand.  It  is  responsive  to 
our  own  commltmetns  and  to  the  situation 
itself  in  Vietnam. 

The  Republican  Party  must  also  be  the 
party  which  shows  that  it  has  learned  the 
one  vital  lesson  of  Vietnam;  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  afford  and  are  not  in- 
terested in  being  the  policemen  of  the 
world.  But  unlike  many  of  the  Democrats, 
neither  are  we  afraid  of  responsibility.  If 
we  cannot  and  will  not  be  the  policeman,  we 
will  have  to  enable  others  to  tend  to  their 
own  affairs.  We  must  be  the  Party  that 
promotes  the  Idea  and  the  reality  of  region- 


alism— of    regional     solutions    to    regional 
problems. 

By  this  means,  we  must  make  It  perfectly 
clear  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  through- 
out the  world  that  we  Intend  that  they 
should  shoxilder  the  burden  of  peace  for 
themselves.  We  must  convince  them  that 
they  win  have  to  learn  to  act  together  if  they 
are  to  obtain  our  support.  Our  Republican 
Party  has  a  tradition  of  being  firm  In  inter- 
national affairs.  We  also  have  a  reputation 
for  standing  behind  the  tradition  of  self- 
help.  We  can  become  the  Party  that  com- 
bines firmness  and  self-help  Into  a  policy  for 
peace. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 
CHEATING  CANNOT  BE  INSPECTED 
OR  VERIFIED 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  charged  in  a  speech  that  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  imder  negotiation  in 
Geneva  contains  no  verification  mecha- 
nisms, that  is,  no  detection,  inspection, 
or  other  machinery  to  prevent  cheating. 
An  Item  in  the  Frankfurter  Allgemelne 
of  February  14  states  that  a  revised  arti- 
cle III  of  the  treaty  will  be  proposed  to 
the  efifect  that  nonnuclear  signatories 
will  be  obligated  to  accept  oversight  of 
their  nuclear  facilities  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency — IAEA — 
as  soon  as  practicable.  I  have  been 
asked  If  this  language  would  remove  my 
objection  to  getting  Into  a  treaty  that 
fails  to  police  the  promises  made.  My 
answer  is  a  flat  no.  Spurious  verification 
mechanisms  which  will  not  verify  are  as 
much  a  sham  as  promises  that  are  not 
policed.  At  the  present  time,  IAEA  in- 
spection Is  a  farce.  The  IAEA  an- 
nounced and  adopted  the  principle  that 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  such  as  reac- 
tors and  nuclear  fuel  fabricating  and 
reprocessing  plants  should  be  under  its 
inspection  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
fissionable  materials  to  weapons  use. 
And  there,  essentially,  It  stopped.  As  of 
the  beglrming  of  this  year  it  possessed 
only  10  Inspectors  to  discharge  this 
worldwide  responsibility.  It  has  adopted 
no  procedures  to  insure  adequate  inspec- 
tion and  still  Is  fumbling  around  trying 
to  learn  what  inspection  techniques 
might  be  useful  and  which  might  be 
spoofed.  No  one  yet  knows  how  much, 
unexplained  disappearance  of  fissionable 
material  during  nuclear  fuel  fabrication 
and  reprocessing  Is  normal  and  at  what 
point  suspicion  of  diversion  should  be 
aroused.  Even  the  U.S.  AEC  is  hazy  on 
the  whole  subject.  Last  year,  It  appoint- 
ed an  ad  hoc  advisory  panel  on  safe- 
guards which  has  made  a  report  which 
the  AEC  Is  massaging  and  seems  reluc- 
tant to  release  to  the  public.  I  rather 
imagine  the  report  indicates  how  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  monitor 
determined  cheaters. 

Talk  of  IAEA  Inspectors  sounds  great. 
The  blunt  truth  is  that  there  Is  no  such 
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thing  as  meaningful  IAEA  insbectlon. 
This  is  the  actual  situation  in  uhe  real 
world,  despite  what  the  Arms 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  ovir  State 
Department  disarmament  negotiators 
would  like  us  to  believe.  This  is  the 
situation  at  a  time  when  new  electric 
power  reactors  are  being  installed  at  a 
fast  clip  all  over  the  world.  One  knowl- 
edgeable expert  has  estimated  thlat  even 
a  modest  sized  150.000-kilowatt  nuclear 
generating  station  will  produce  Annual- 
ly. £is  a  byproduct,  enough  pli^tonium 
for  more  than  30  atomic  bombs.J 

Tomorrow  is  Washington's  Bfrthday. 
He  Is  the  man  who  could  not  tall  a  lie. 
But  others  before  and  since  Washing- 
ton have  been  capable  of  this  kind  of 
deception.  It  has  given  rise  to  such  ex- 
pressions as  "credibility  gap."  And,  on 
the  international  treaty  scale,  ^  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  need  for  verification 
mechanisms  which  actually  ,  verify. 
IAEA  inspection  lacks  this  charbcteris- 
tic.  The  IAEA  suffers  from  a  financial 
incapability  to  carry  on  an  adeqijate  In- 
spection program.  This  incapAcity  Is 
likely  to  continue  during  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  IAEA  suffers  from  ajtechnl- 
cal  Incapability  to  determine  whit  tech- 
niques and  what  Instrumentatibn  and 
what  statistical  data  is  required  for  ade- 
quate inspection.  This  incapacity  also 
Is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  IAEA 
has  toyed  with  a  "chastity  bejt"  ap- 
proach to  inspection  Involving  such 
things  as  the  placing  of  seals  on  i  reactor 
fuel  chambers.  It  has  toyed  w(lth  the 
"slaughterhouse"  approach  of  Station- 
ing Inspectors  in  fuel  fabrication  fac- 
tories, even  though  they  may  be  jfallible, 
foolable,  or  corruptible.  In  the'  end,  it 
probably  will  be  determined  thbt  ade- 
quate inspection  requires  a  "dehuman- 
izing" approach  involving  the  invention 
of  complicated,  tamperproof,  compu- 
terized monitoring  instrumentation  and 
its  Installation  on  a  worldwide  scale, 
wherever  nuclear  and  nuclearj-related 
activities  are  carried  on.  Then  it  will 
be  rediscovered  that  Communist  coxm- 
tries  will  tolerate  neither  part  nofr  parcel 
of  such  goings  on  within  their  bjorders. 


MINNESOTA  STATE  LEGISIJATURE 
ASKS  RESTORATION  OF  i  HIGH- 
WAY CONSTRUCTION  FUN^S 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gelitleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  ifi&y  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point}  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  i  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  today's  Record  si  copy  of 
a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  memorialiatng  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  maintain  the 
Federal  highway  program  at  Its  1966 
levels. 

I  include  the  resolution,  together  with 
Its  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  In  the  Record  at  tbls  point 
In  my  remarks: 


Office  or  the  Secretart  of  State, 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  FebTuary  17, 1967. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States;  Sen- 
ators in  Congress  from  Minnesota;  Rep- 
resentatives  in   Congress   from   Minne- 
sota; the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate;  chairman  of 
the   Commerce   Committee   of   the   U.S. 
Senate;   the   Speaker   of   the   House   of 
Representatives  of  the    United   States; 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com.- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States: 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  as  requested 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
Resolution    Number    2    Memorializing    the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Maintain  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program  at  Its   1966  Levels. 

This  Resolution  and  Memorial  passed  the 
Senate  on  February  6,  1967  by  a  vote  of  62 
ayes,  2  nays,  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  14,  1967  by  a  vote  of 
130  ayes,  0  nays,  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  on  February  17,  1967. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  L.  Donovan, 
Secretary    of   State    of   the   State   of 
Minnesota. 

S.  F.  No.  289 

[Introduced  and  Read  First  Time  Jan.  26, 
1967,  by  Messrs.  Larson  and  McCarty,  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Public  Highways. 
Reported  Back  Jan.  27,  1967.  To  Pass.  Read 
Second  Time  Jan.  27,  1967.1 
A  reeolutloa  memorializing  the  Preeldent,  the 

United  States  Congress  and  Secretary  of 

the    Department    of    Transportation    to 

maintain  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 

at  its  1966  levels 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  late 
November  of  1966  advised  all  states  of  a  cut 
in  their  authority  to  obligate  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Funds  for  fiscal  1967  as  well  as  a 
retroactive  prohibition  on  obligating  any 
funds  not  yet  obligated  from  previous  appor- 
tionments as  of  June  30.  1966;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  had  $23,- 
100.000  authorized,  but  not  released  for  ob- 
ligation as  of  June  30,  1966,  and  an  additioiLal 
appropriation  of  $102,300,000  was  made  In 
October  1966,  making  a  total  of  $125,400,000 
of  which  only  $76,400,000  Is  now  available 
for  obligation  during  this  fiscal  year,  a  re- 
duction of  $49,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  Improvements  In  Minnesota's 
highway  program  are  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  Minne- 
sota, and  vital  to  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, curtailment  of  lees  essential  programs 
should  be  considered;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  geared 
its  highway  planning  and  steadily  increasing 
construction  In  reliance  on  the  promises,  an- 
nounced policies,  budgets,  statutes  and  urg- 
Ings  of  the  federal  government:  and 

Whereas,  the  private  construction  Industry 
has  Increased  Its  employment  and  capital  In- 
vestments to  meet  anticipated  highway  de- 
partment programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal-Aid  cut  will  create 
employment  dlflBcultles  In  both  state  govern- 
ment and  private  Industrlee  as  well  as  losses 
In  capital  Investments:  and 

Whereas,  the  Pederal-Ald  cut  will  severely 
curtaU  this  state's  efforts  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate srtate  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  complete  its 
portion  of  the  Interstate  highway  system; 
now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Semite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
do  respectfvilly  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
tTnlted  States  do  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
devise  and  approve  legislation  which  will  re- 


store all  Federal-Aid  Highway  Funds  to  the 
levels  in  effect  and  contemplated  in  Novem- 
ber 1966,  prior  to  the  cut  back. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  memorial  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  the  Vice  Preeldent,  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 


LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PFTTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  one  of  the  leading 
feature  writers  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Judd  Amett,  endorsed  the  spirit  of 
the  recently  Introduced  Human  Invest- 
ment Act.  I  feel  It  aptly  Indicates  a 
growing  realization  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  effectively  assume 
sole  responsibility  in  solving  the  many 
complex  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
An  Industrt  Job  Corps? 
(By  Judd  Arnett) 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  this  megaphone 
of  free  speech  our  Glenna  McWhlrter,  who 
writes  like  an  angel  and  resembles  one 
somewhat  unleashed  a  study  on  the  War  on 
Poverty  In  Oakland  County. 

Mickey,  as  we  call  her  hereabouts,  found 
that  during  1966  the  two  Oakland  "Oppor- 
tunity Centers"  charged  with  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  procesed  3,211  clients. 
Of  these,  1,152  wanted  jobs. 

Most  of  them  did  not  find  employment, 
nor  could  It  be  found  for  them.  Why  not? 
Let  us  move  on  to  Marie  Johnson,  a  Negro 
leader  quoted  In  the  story : 

"The  poverty  program  here  has  made  no 
efforts  to  meet  the  major  needs  of  the  poor, 
which  are  for  Jobs  and  better  housing.  Peo- 
ple are  sent  to  the  Michigan  Employment 
Securities  Commission  and  MESC  sends  them 
home,  because  they  have  no  training  or 
skills.  Nothing  has  been  done  for  Job  train- 
ing " 

With  few  exceptions,  what  you  have  Jtist 
read  stands  as  a  nationwide  indictment  of  the 
War  on  Poverty — it  hasn't  been  able  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  those,  the  great  majority 
of  the  underprivileged,  who  want  and  need 
gainful  employment.  To  perhaps  even  a 
greater  degree,  other  government  programs 
In  the  past  have  also  failed. 

Again — why?  The  notion  Is  entertained 
here  that  the  reason  for  failure  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  private  Industry  has  never 
been  seriously  enrolled  In  a  massive  attempt 
to  train  those  eager  for  new  skills.  Instead, 
various  efforts  have  been  made  to  "go  It 
alone,"  to  set  up  separate  centers  with  in- 
structors recruited  from  the  work  force,  and 
too  often  the  equipment  has  been  inadequate 
and  the  courses  offered  out  of  concert  with 
the  actual  needs  of  industry. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  the  govern- 
ment approaching  Industry — General  Motors, 
Chrysler,  Ford.  General  Electric,  Burrotighs, 
U.S.  Steel  and  all  the  other  giants — along 
thlsUne: 
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"Thousands  of  Americans  need  the  job 
training  and  the  skills  you  could  teach  them. 
In  turn,  you  need  a  reservoir  of  competent 
workers,  ready  to  step  into  jobs  as  retire- 
ment and  other  forms  of  attrition  make  these 
openings  available. 

"Therefore,  the  government  will  pay  you 
to  train  these  people.  They  are  not  to  engage 
In  actual  production,  nor  are  they  to  com- 
pete with  workers  already  employed.  But 
there  are  many  procedures,  many  skills 
they  can  gain  from  both  observation  and 
instruction,  and  in  yovu:  machine  shops  and 
technical  areas  there  are  many  doors  to  be 
opened  for  them.  Please  help  In  solving 
America's  most  pressing  problem !" 

Would  Industry  respond?  Who  knows? — 
they  have  never  been  asked!  And  there  are, 
of  course,  many  problems  to  be  considered. 
Including  the  accomplishment  of  meaningful 
training  without  the  Interruption  of  normal 
production. 

But  generally  speaking.  Industry  has  met 
greater  challenges.  I  think,  too,  there  is 
some  feeling  of  responsibility  for  those  who 
have  been  cast  aside  because  of  automation 
and  other  factors. 

Anyhow,  under  my  government,  friends,  we 
would  give  this  wlldeyed  scheme  a  whirl  I 
In  view  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
headed,  what  would  we  have  to  lose? 


JUDGE  EDWARD  CONNOR 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  as  well  as  his  many  friends  all  over 
this  country,  mourn  today  the  passing  of 
Judge  Edward  Connor. 

I  have  known  Ed  for  many  years  both 
as  a  colleague  on  the  Board  of  Wayne 
County  Supervisors  and  as  a  close  friend. 
He  has  been  an  Invaluable  adviser  and 
a  notable  leader.  I  only  hope  that  I 
someday  can  claim  the  number  and 
quality  of  friends  and  the  impressive  ac- 
complishments of  Judge  Edward  Connor. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  of  the  late 
Judge  Edward  Connor  of  the  Wayne 
County  recorders  court  will  appear  In 
the  March  1967  issue  of  American 
Coimty  Government,  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Coimties: 
Edward  Connor — 1908-87 

Judge  Ed  Connor,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  passed  away 
on  Saturday,  February  18,  1967.  following 
heart  surgery.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Judge  of  Wayne  County  Recorders 
Court,  a  position  he  assumed  on  January  2, 
1967. 

Prior  to  bis  judgeship  he  had  served  as 
Coiuicllman  of  the  Detroit  City  Council 
since  1948,  having  been  reelected  to  that 
post  some  six  times.  He  served  a  term  as 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  council. 

Under  Michigan  law,  a  Detroit  City 
Councilman  also  serves  as  ^  Supervisor  of 
Wayne  County.  Judge  Connbr  so  served  for 
nearly  two  decades.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1954  to  1958 
and  had  a  second  term  in  1964. 

In  April,  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son reappointed  Judge  Connor  to  represent 
counties  on  the  26-member  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  He 
was  an  original  member  of  that  body  with 


his  appointment  by  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  in  December,  1959,  and  was  re- 
appointed by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In 
1962. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  In  February,  1963,  to 
the  15-member  Advisory  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Health  Affairs.  In  December,  1963, 
Judge  Connor  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Advisory  Environmental  Health  Committee 
of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Judge  Connor  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan  State 
Association  of  Supervisors  and  was  reelected 
to  a  new  term  on  the  Board  in  January,  1967. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Committee  of  the  Michigan  Munic- 
ipal League;  a  Trustee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fund,  Inc.;  and  Director  of  Forum  for  De- 
troit Area  Metropolitan  Goals. 

Judge  Connor  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  to  which  he  was  first  appointed 
by  Governor  Kim  Slgler  and  was  subse- 
quently reappointed  for  six  consecutive 
terms,  including  one  year  as  Its  Chairman. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  Supervisors  Inter- 
County  Committee,  organized  In  1954,  and 
served  until  1958  as  its  first  chairman.  He 
was  reelected  Chairman  in  April,  1964.  The 
Supervisors  Inter-County  Association  is  the 
organization  through  which  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  Wayne,  Oakland,  Macomb, 
Monroe,  Washtenaw  and  St.  Clair  Counties 
deal  with  metropolitan  area  problems. 

In  1960,  Judge  Connor  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Michigan. 

Judge  Connor  made  many  major  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  (NACO).  He  was 
prime  mover  in  the  organi2atlon  of  NACO's 
first  Urban  Affairs  Committee;  the  First  and 
Second  Urban  County  Congresses;  the  First 
National  Legislative  Congress;  the  securing 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  Urban  Information 
Reporting  and  Technical  Advisory  Service 
grant  and  many  other  developments.  He 
keynoted  NACO's  1960  conference  In  Miami 
and  served  as  General  Conference  Chairman 
of  NACO's  1959  conference  in  Detroit.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  NACO  Board  in  1959. 
In  1962  he  was  elected  fourth  Vice  President 
and  was  elected  as  President  in  July,  1966,  at 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  Re- 
gional Problems  Congress  in  New  Orleans. 

Judge  Connor  served  on  numerous  state 
agencies.  Including  the  State  Apprentice- 
ship Board  of  Indiana.  By  appointment  of 
former  Governor  G.  Mennen  Williams,  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  first  Housing 
Study  Commission  In  Michigan;  Chairman 
of  the  Michigan  State  Technical  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  the  Civil  Defense  Orga- 
nization; Member  of  the  Michigan  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  Mem- 
ber of  the  State  Committee  of  water,  sewer, 
drainage  and  water  rights  problems  In  Michi- 
gan; Member  of  the  Governor's  Study  Com- 
mission on  Metropolitan  Problems.  Former 
Governor  Swalnson  appointed  him  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

EOUCATIONAL    Airo    PROFESSIONAI,     BACKOROnNn 

He  received  an  hS.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  In  1930.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  an  industrial  plant  and  in  sales 
whUe  studying  law  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Indiana  bar  in  1935,  and  the  Michigan  bar 
in  1951. 

Judge  Connor  served  in  a  number  of  ex- 
ecutive positions  In  federal  agencies  from 
1935  until  1943,  including  State  Supervisor 
of  Adult  Education  for  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, as  analyst  of  community  needs 
in  the  War  Public  Services  Division  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  with  the  Chicago 
Regional  Ofllce  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
nUssion. 


He  was  appointed  In  1943  and  served  until 
1948  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Citizens' 
Housing  and  Planning  CouncU,  later  known 
as  Future  Detroit,  Inc.,  a  private  Eigency  sup- 
ported by  the  Community  Chest,  and  later 
by  lalaor  and  Industry,  to  develop  a  better 
metr(qx>litan  community. 

He  vras  one  of  the  founders  and  a  former 
director  of  Public  Bank,  Detroit. 

FAMILY    BACKCROITNO 

Judge  Connor  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1908. 
He  married  the  former  Hilda  Radermacher  In 
1930.  He  is  survived  by  three  children:  Ed- 
ward, Michael,  Patricia.  The  Coimor  family 
lives  at  19321  Greydale,  Detroit. 

AFFILIATIONS 

Honorary  member  of : 

The  425th  Infantry  Offlcers'  Mess,  Detroit. 

Detroit  Cooks'  Union  Local  234,  AFL. 

Local  1324,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Longshoremen.  AFL. 

Michigan  Society  of  Architects. 

Association  of  Retired  Detroit  Police  Of- 
ficers. 

Detroit  Police  Lieutenants'  and  Sergeants' 
Association. 

Governmental  Accountants  and  Analysta 
Association. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Pioneers. 

Sgt.  Stanley  Romanowski  Post  6986,  VJ.W. 

Honorary  president  of  AFSC&ME,  Local 
836,  City  of  Detroit  Professional  Recreation 
Employees. 

Member  of : 

Knights  of  Columbus,  Geo.  P.  Monagham 
Council. 

Detroit  Archdlocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Men's  Committee  on  Civic  and  Social  Action. 

State  Bar  of  Michigan. 

Notre  Dame  Law  Association. 

Notre  Dame  Club  of  Detroit. 

Catholic  Lawyers  Society. 

Gaelic  League. 

Knights  of  Equity  Court  Six. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

Detroit  Lodge  No.  34,  B.P.O.  Elks. 

Local  189,  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 

Old  Newsboys'  Goodfellow  Fund  of  Detroit. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  Artists  Memorial, 
Inc. 

Detroit  Press  Club. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Wayne  County  Civic  League. 

17th  District  Etemocratic  Organization. 

Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

Democratic  National  Committee. 

Father  Stapleton's  Boys. 

Tuberculoels  and  Health  Society. 

International  Fraternity  of  Delta  Sigma 
Pi,  Gamma  Rho  Chapter. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Trade  Union  Leadership  Council,  Inc. 

First  Friday  Club  of  Detroit. 

Catholic  Touth  Organization. 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Detroit  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

North  Redford  Association,  Inc. 


PROPOSED  GENERAL  REVISION  OP 
THE  PATENT  LAWS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am,  today,  Introducing  the  administra- 
tion's bill  calling  for  general  revision  of 
the  patent  laws. 

President  Johnson's  economic  message 
for  1967  promised  a  long-overdue  mod- 
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emlzation  of  the  U.S.  patent !  system. 
The  tenn  "long  overdue"  wtis  well 
chosen,  because  It  has  been  mqre  than 
100  years  since  the  last  majcir  over- 
haul of  our  patent  laws.  In  that  period, 
our  economy  has  changed  from  ojie  based 
predominantly  on  agriculture  to  one 
based  predominantly  on  manufacturing 
and  service  industries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pattent  sys- 
tem has  served  us  well  in  the  past.  It 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  our  free  enterprise 
economic  system,  with  incentives  for  the 
Individual  and  the  businessman  jto  build 
a  better  mousetrap.  But  is  the  patent 
system  adequate  for  our  present  day 
needs  and  is  it  adequate  for  the  tasks 
of  tomorrow?  To  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  the  President  appointed 
a  number  of  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  to  form  9  special 
Commission  on  the  Patent  Systtm.  Its 
mission  was  to  find  out  how  well  the  cur- 
rent system  is  meeting  our  national  and 
International  goals,  to  look  for  ainy  pos- 
sible improvements,  and  to  come  iup  with 
changes  the  Commission  felt  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  patent  system, 

After  a  lengthy  and  painstaking 
study,  the  Commission  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  President,  making  anumber 
of  specific  recommendations.  Tne  draft 
legislation  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  today  is  based  upon  thej  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,   j 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  ilegisla- 
tion,  and  I  sincerely  urge  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  give  their  close  scrutiny,  their 
careful  consideration,  and  ultimately,  I 
trust,  their  solid  support  to  this  [impor- 
tant step  for  modernization  of  thd  patent 
system. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to, 
first,  raise  the  quality  and  relial)ility  of 
U.S.  patents;  second,  reduce  tfte  time 
and  expense  of  obtaining  and  litigating 
patents;  third,  accelerate  the  public  dis- 
closure of  new  technology;  and  fourth, 
harmonize  our  patent  system  with  the 
practices  of  other  nations,  with  the  long- 
range  goal  of  an  International  patent 
system.  Under  an  international!  patent 
system,  a  single  application  woiild  lead 
to  protection  for  the  inventor  iH  many 
countries  around  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  for  t^ie  ben- 
efit of  the  Members,  that  this  legislation 
deals  with  the  procedures  of  the|  Patent 
Office,  with  the  mechanics  of  the  patent 
system.  It  is  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  the  question  of  Govetimient 
patent  policy,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  The  question  (if  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy  is  concerned  with 
the  rights  to  inventions  arising  o\it  of  re- 
search and  development  projects  fimded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  intended  solely  to 
make  patent  procedures  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  modern! Ameri- 
can society. 

Patents  are  provided  for  by  tne  Con- 
stitution. They  have  helped  bring  this 
Nation  to  the  technologicaJ  leadership  of 
the  world.  I  believe  we  must  how  do 
our  part  and  enact  legislation  U^  assure 
that  our  rapidly  changing  sciei|ce  and 
technology  are  supported  by  ai  patent 
system  that  can  also  change  wftth  the 
ttmes. 


NATIONAL    SERVICE   LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
1020 — to  raise  the  limits  of  life  insurance 
for  our  Armed  Forces  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  Since  I  first  took  up  this  issue 
in  the  89th  Congress,  support  has  been 
steadily  growing.  I  was  very  heartened 
to  see  that  the  President  endorsed  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  his  January  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  "America's  Service- 
men and  Veterans." 

This  Nation  first  took  steps  to  make 
adequate  life  Insurance  coverage  avail- 
able to  veterans  in  1917,  when  we  entered 
World  War  I.  At  that  time.  50  years  ago, 
it  was  felt  that  the  Nation  should  make 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  available  to  the 
men  that  were  being  asked  to  fight  and 
die  in  our  defense. 

The  $25,000  increase  proposed  in  my 
legislation  is  reasonable  and  equitable. 
It  is  simply  taking  $10,000  in  1917  dol- 
lars and  adjusting  it  to  the  cost  of  living 
index  of  today.  In  other  words,  $10,000 
in  1917  dollars  equals  $25,000  in  1967 
dollars. 

This  is  a  conservative  proposal.  It 
wUl  not  change  any  part  of  the  existing 
program.  It  merely  gives  back  to  our 
service  men  and  women  what  inflation 
has  taken  from  them  during  the  last  50 
years.  This  bill  will  not  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  life  Insurance  business.  The 
present  program  Issues  life  insurance 
with  the  cooperation  of  over  500  private 
life  insurance  companies  and  it  will  re- 
main this  way. 

My  proposal  will  provide  for  five 
things: 

First,  it  will  raise  the  present  maxi- 
mum limits  of  insurance  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  This  will  be  available  to  all  men 
and  women  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
regardless  of  years  of  service  or  rank. 

Second,  the  entire  life  insurance  pro- 
gram will  remain  completely  voluntai-y. 
No  person  will  be  forced  to  buy  anything 
that  they  do  not  want.  The  serviceman 
may  waive  the  insurance  entirely,  or  he 
may  choose  to  insure  himself  in  lesser 
amounts  than  $25,000,  in  multiples  of 
$5,000. 

Third,  a  serviceman  who  has  previ- 
ously chosen  to  have  reduced  coverage  or 
to  waive  the  insurance  may  avail  him- 
self to  the  $25,000  Insurance  by  just  pass- 
ing a  physical  exam.  In  this  way  the 
serviceman  and  his  dependents  will  not 
face  undue  hardships  from  lack  of  life 
Insurance  upon  a  transfer  overseas,  or 
because  of  a  mistake  in  judgment. 

Fourth,  all  persons  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  will  automatically  be  insured  for 
the  full  amoimt,  unless  they  choose 
otherwise. 

Fifth,  the  life  insurance  will  be  con- 
vertible upon  leaving  the  service,  and 
the  serviceman  will  be  able  to  have  his 


converted  policy  with  the  same  private 
company  that  insured  him  in  the  service. 

The  present  group  life  insurance  pre- 
mium per  month  for  the  serviceman  is 
$2  for  $10,000  of  coverage.  This  is  com- 
puted as  the  serviceman's  share  of  the 
premium  for  life  Insurance  group  rates, 
without  the  war  risk  premium.  The 
Government  pays  the  war  risk  part  of 
the  premium.  The  same  principle  would 
be  carried  forward  under  my  program. 

Last  September.  Congressman  Paul  H. 
Todd,  Jr.,  who  first  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure, said: 

I  believe  that  it  Is  wrong  to  ask  a  person  to 
serve  his  nation  only  to  have  him  find  his 
nation  unwilling  to  make  realistic  life  insur- 
ance protection  available  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  must  work 
to  make  this  measure  law  so  that  our 
servicemen  may  be  confident  that  their 
families  will  have  adequate  protection. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XXn— THE  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  reported  previously  on  the  percent- 
age of  nonwhlte  conscription  into  the 
Army  with  a  sectional  analysis  of  re- 
cruiting districts  and  Army  areas  during 
the  months  between  July  1965  through 
May  1966. 

Now,  I  wish  to  focus  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nonwhlte  draft  rates  by 
several  individual  induction  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, the  31  Louisiana  parishes  making 
up  the  Induction  center,  whose  head- 
quarters is  at  New  Orleans,  contain  a 
Negro  male  population,  ages  18^ 
through  25,  of  about  32  percent  of  the 
total  male  population  in  that  age  group. 
This  is  based  on  the  1960  census  figures. 
The  nonwhlte  Induction  rate  between 
July  1965  through  May  1966,  however, 
was  43.4  percent  of  the  total  inductions. 
Similarly,  the  counties  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  induction 
center  have  a  Negro  population  of  5.3 
percent.  The  total  nonwhlte  population, 
according  to  the  1960  census,  comprises 
some  8.8  percent.  Yet,  the  nonwhlte 
conscription  rate  was  13.3  percent  be- 
tween July  1965  through  May  1966. 

Other  examples  are  as  follows : 


Induction  center 

Negro  pop- 
ulation 
percent 

1960  census 

Nonwhlte 

draft 

percent 

July  1965- 

May  1966 

New  Haven,  Conn 

4.2 
40.2 
33.7 
21.0 
3Z7 
16.3 
27.3 
21.5 
35.5 
11.2 

6.9 

9.2 

Jackson,  Miss 

46  6 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Houston,  Tex 

89.0 
36  4 

Shreveport,  La 

Coral  Oables,  Fla. 

41.3 

27  5 

Kichmond,  Va. .  . 

37  0 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

27.0 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C 

New  York,  N.Y 

43.8 
14.4 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

10.1 
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The  reasons  for  high  nonwhlte  draft 
percentages  are  several  and  they  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  future  statements. 


SHOWING  THE  INTEGRATED  FLAG 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 11  issue  of  the  Economist  pub- 
lished the  best  summary  I  have  read  on 
the  visit  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
Roosevelt  to  Capetown,  South  Africa.  I 
wUl  include  it  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Following  the  Roosevelt  incident  tlie 
missile-tracking  ship  Sword  Knot  was 
diverted  from  Durban,  South  Africa,  to 
Mombasa.  Kenya.  This  is  consistent 
with  U.S.  opposition  to  apartheid.  I 
hope  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
will  continue  this  policy  of  finding  ports 
other  than  in  South  Africa  in  which  our 
ships  can  be  serviced  and  our  men  enjoy 
shore  leave. 

The  article  follows: 

Showing  the  Inteoratd)  Flag 

Some  say  that  the  American  aircraft  car- 
rier Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  should  never  have 
docked  at  a  South  African  port,  others  that 
it  should  and  that,  once  at  Cape  Town,  the 
Navy  should  have  been  allowed  to  behave  as 
it  would  In  any  other  friendly  port.  Nobody 
says  that  the  ship  should  have  made  the 
visit  without  letting  the  men  go  ashore. 
This  Is  what  happened  last  weekend,  but 
nobody  planned  it  so;  the  Administration 
was  pushed  this  way  and  that  and  ended  up 
in  a  position  that  annoyed  everybody  and 
pleased  no  one. 

Now  that  It  Is  over  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  a  visit  to  the  land  of  racial  apartheid 
by  a  great  warship,  having  in  Its  complement 
of  3,700  men  a  cross-section  of  Negroes  and 
whites  not  very  dlflferent  from  the  popula- 
tion of  the  tTnited  States  Itself,  was  bound 
to  be  a  political  event.  A  precedent  eslsted 
in  the  affair  of  another  aircraft  carrier,  the 
Independence,  which  was  to  have  made  a 
similar  refueling  stop  at  Cape  Town  in  May, 

1965.  Dr.  Verwoerd,  who  was  South  Africa's 
Prime  Minister  at  the  time,  laid  down  racial 
conditions  which  the  United  States  refused 
to  accept,  the  visit  was  called  off  and  the 
Independence  refueled  at  sea.  Since  then 
the  Navy  has  been  chafing  at  having  Its 
movements  Interfered  with;  some  of  Its 
smaller  ships,  tankers  and  the  like,  have  con- 
tinued at  call  at  Cape  Town  from  time  to 
time  with  their  crews  respecting  local  law 
and  custom  when  they  went  ashore.  But 
little  ships  get  little  attention. 

During  this  period  the  State  Department 
appeared  to  Interpret  its  policy  as  being  a 
more  definite  stand  on  principle  than  It  ac- 
tually was.  In  particular,  Mr.  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  took  a  position  of  prin- 
ciple when  he  expounded  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March, 

1966,  what  the  Administration  was  doing  to 
express  Its  disapproval  of  apartheid.  Mr. 
Williams  told  the  subcommittee  that  "calls" 
(In  the  pltoral)  In  South  Africa  by  American 
naval  ships  and  aircraft  had  been  cancelled 
"rather  than  accept  the  application  of  racial 
conditions  to  our  personnel."  The  liberals 
in  Congress  took  his  statement  to  mean  what 
it  said.    This  accounts  for  the  vehemence  of 


their  Indignation  last  weel:  when  they  learnt 
that  another  big  ship  was  to  stop  at  Cape 
Town  In  circumstances  In  which,  quite  obvi- 
ously, "racial  conditions"  were  going  to  be 
firmly  applied  to  any  men  who  went  ashore. 
Either  they  had  been  deceived  or  there  had 
been  a  backsliding. 

Probably  they  had  been  deceived.  Mr. 
WUliams  himself  certainly  meant  what  he 
said.  Now  out  of  office,  he  said  last  week- 
end that  he  thought  that  the  case  of  the 
Independence  had  established  a  principle 
which  he  felt  had  been  departed  from.  But 
the  Administration  points  out  that  the  stick- 
ing point  in  the  difference  with  South 
Africa  about  the  Independence  concerned 
the  ship's  operations,  not  the  social  activi- 
ties of  its  crew.  Dr.  Verwoerd  had  made  it 
a  condition  of  the  visit  that  racially  mixed 
aircrews  from  the  carrier  should  not  land 
at  South  African  airfields.  This  was  the 
principle   that   the   United   States   rejected. 

Confronted  by  angry  liberal  Congressmen 
with  Mr.  Williams'  words  of  last  March, 
the  Administration  said  that  he  had  not 
been  generalising  but  bad  been  talking 
about  the  particular  case  of  the  Independ- 
ence. The  congressional  critics  do  not 
believe  this  nor,  obviously,  does  Mr. 
Williams.  But  the  statement  was  drafted 
for  him,  no  doubt,  with  the  usual  paper- 
passing  between  departments  and  the  usual 
concern  to  avoid  offence  to  opposite  schools 
of  thought.  While  this  went  on  the  Navy 
was  going  as  It  thought  fit.  It  is  perhaps 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  Administration  was 
papering  over  the  gap  between  those  who 
felt  that  disapproval  of  apartheid  should  be 
expressed  In  a  definite  policy  about  visits 
of  ships  to  South  Africa  and  those  who 
wanted  the  Navy's  operational  convenience 
to  go  \uirestricted. 

If  this  was  the  game.  It  worked  well 
enough  until  the  time  came  for  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  leave  Vietnam  at  the  end 
of  a  tour  of  war  duty  and  return  to  its  home 
port  In  Florida.  Geography  said  that  the 
best  route  was  westward  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ship's  cruising 
range  dictated  refuelling  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  southern  Africa.  At  62,000  tons 
she  Is  too  big  for  most  ports;  the  French 
have  a  naval  base  In  Malagasy  which  might 
have  done,  but  the  French  are  unwilling  to 
give  facilities  for  any  American  military 
movement  connected  with  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  so  they  were  not  even  asked.  In 
the  name  of  economy  the  Navy  preferred 
not  to  refuel  at  sea  by  tanker,  which  would 
have  cost  an  extra  $250,000  or  so.  It  was 
also  not  averse  to  reasserting  the  principle 
that  operational  convenience,  not  politics, 
ought  to  come  first. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  American 
sailors  like  Cape  Town  and  that  Cape  Town 
likes  American  sailors,  or  did  until  last  week- 
end. Some  South  Africans  felt  that  Dr. 
Verwoerd  had  gone  too  far  with  his  stipula- 
tions for  the  Independence  visit  and  they 
prepared  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  the  occasion  for  a  friendly  demon- 
stration of  hospitality.  The  visit  might  have 
gone  through  without  a  hitch,  shore  liberty, 
segregated  social  life  and  all,  but  for  the 
coincidence  that  while  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  ploughing  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  American  Negro  Leadership  Conference 
on  Africa  held  its  annual  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington. Aware  of  this  meeting,  the  African 
specialists  in  the  State  Department  warned 
the  relatively  new  Under  Secretary,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  that.  If  he  gave  in  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Navy  and  agreed  to  the 
visit,  he  would  have  a  row  on  his  hands. 
As  a  former  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach was  well  able  to  appreciate  that  the 
Negro  leaders  would  not  like  It.  But  the 
pressure  from  the  Navy  Department  was 
strong  and  the  arguments  of  economy  and 
convenience  prevailed. 

When    the    Negro    Conference    on    Africa 


opened  on  January  26th,  Mr.  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, the  old  Negro  labour  leader,  ques- 
tioned the  Tightness  of  the  visit  in  his  key- 
note speech.  Before  the  conference  ended 
Mr.  Katzenbach  came  to  explain  the  Admin- 
istration's position,  but  when  he  mentioned 
the  extra  cost  of  refuelling  at  sea  as  an  argu- 
ment for  stopping  at  Cape  Town  he  met 
nothing  but  scorn;  the  Negro  leaders  saw 
a  principle  at  stake  and  refused  to  accept 
that  the  principle  was  too  dear  at  $250,000. 
An  indignant  resolution  was  passed  and  the 
row  was  on.  But  by  now  it  was  too  late  to 
make  other  refueling  arrangements. 

The  row  then  shifted  to  Congress,  where 
last  week  a  group  of  liberals  drafted  a  letter 
of  protest  to  President  Johnson;  this  got  41 
supporters.  Probably  these  liberal  Congress- 
men are  In  a  minority  nowadays  when  It 
comes  to  demanding  a  strong  stand  of  prin- 
ciple against  South  Africa  or,  for  that  matter, 
against  the  Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia.  But, 
after  the  assurances  they  had  had  from  Mr. 
Mennen  WUliams  and  after  the  President's 
own  high-principled  and  sympathetic  speech 
to  the  African  Ambassadors  In  Washington 
last  May,  they  could  make  a  fair  case  that 
the  Administration  was  letting  them  down. 
On  February  3rd,  the  day  of  the  ship's  arrival 
at  Cape  Town,  a  deputation  of  them  went  to 
the  Pentagon  to  see  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defence,  Mr.  Vance,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  men  who  be- 
lieve that  naval  visits  to  South  Africa  are 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  As  one  of 
them  said,  "If  South  Africa  were  Red  China, 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  refuel  at 
sea."  By  this  time  It  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Vance  to  meet  their  wishes,  but  he  an- 
nounced a  concession.  The  crew,  he  said 
would  be  allowed  "modified  shore  leave  in 
connection  with  Integrated  activity  only" 
and  orders  to  that  effect  were  sent  off  to  the 
captain  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Not 
much  Is  available  In  Cape  Town  In  the  way 
of  racially  Integrated  leisure  pursvUts  and 
the  captain  presumably  decided  that  the  new 
order  was  unworkable;  his  reaction  was  to 
cancel  shore  liberty  altogether.  He  did  hold 
open  ship  to  huge  crowds  of  visitors,  natu- 
rally including  many  pretty  girls,  to  whom 
the  sailors,  marines  and  airmen  of  whatever 
colour  declared  freely  their  chagrin  at  not 
being  allowed  ashore.  He  also  allowed  a 
party  made  up  of  both  races  to  march  off  to- 
gether to  a  blood  bank,  where  their  blood 
was  packed  In  containers  and  duly  ticketed 
with  Its  racial  origin. 

Naturally  the  last  thing  that  the  liberal 
Congressmen  want  Is  to  be  labelled  as  hav- 
ing denied  these  men  shore  leave  on  their 
way  home  from  the  war.  But  this  was  the 
way  It  worked  out  for  the  liberals.  One  of 
their  chief  enemies.  Representative  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  who  Is  not  only  a 
white  supremacist  but  also  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House,  has 
had  a  field  day.  Demanding  to  know  what 
kill-joy  struck  this  blow  at  the  morale  of  the 
"battle- weary"  servicemen,  he  urged  that  the 
guilty  authority  should  be  rebuked,  made  to 
apologise  and  then  summarily  sacked.  One 
of  the  liberals  retorted  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  for  the  Navy  to  make  Its  fuelling  and 
shore  liberty  arrangements  "where  our  serv- 
icemen can  be  treated  with  honour  and  dig- 
nity." The  liberals  stand  by  this  position, 
but  the  feelings  of  many  of  them  are  mixed. 
A  Negro  Journalist  and  former  member  of 
the  Administration,  Mr.  Carl  Rowan,  said  in 
a  broadcast  that  the  crew  of  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Including  the  Negroes  among 
them,  would  have  had  a  friendlier  reception 
ashore  in  Cap>e  Town  than  they  can  expect  at 
their  destination  and  home  port  In  Florida. 

As  Is  customary  the  Administration  de- 
clares Its  policy,  whatever  that  may  be,  to 
be  unchanged.  On  the  face  of  things  It  does 
appear  to  have  been  edged  into  a  somewhat 
harder  attitude  than  before  towards  dealings 
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with  South  Africa  In  which  tha  race  laws 
may  touch  American  servicemen  ^d.  by  ex- 
tension, American  officials.  There  Is  uncer- 
tainty how  far  this  hardened  attitude  will 
hold  good  for  the  future.  Some  Ithlnk  that 
the  Navy  will  get  Its  revenge.  But  the  Negro 
movements  and  their  liberal  sytnpathlsers 
will  be  watching  the  Administration's  deal- 
ings with  South  Africa  more  clpsely  than 
they  did.  A  falUng-out  with  South  Africa  la 
something  that  the  Admlnlstratlob  certainly 
did  not  want,  particularly  at  the  present 
moment  when  It  Is  hoping,  if  not  for  real 
co-operation,  at  least  for  tactful  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  South  African  government  in 
Its  reaction  to  the  United  Nation^  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 


MUTUAL  FUNDS 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  |  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poltit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gjentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speakerl  another 
class  of  consumers  which  the  Ilresident's 
message  considers  is  the  over  31.5  million 
persons  who  have  bought  tens  ef  billions 
of  dollars  of  mutual  fund  secuijities  with 
their  savings.  Viewing  the  Naition's  In- 
vestors as  consumers  is  consistent  with 
the  Congress'  long-establishedi  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  investor  protections 
if  persons  relatively  unfamihar  with  the 
intricacies  of  finance  are  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  securitie^  markets. 
The  Securities  Act  of  1933  established 
disclosure  as  a  hallmark  of  investor  pro- 
tection. The  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  and  amendments  of  it<  provided 
antlfraud  measures  and  regulajtory  con- 
trols over  the  exchange  martcets  and 
over-the-counter  securities  markets. 
The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
supplied  additional  regulator^  protec- 
tions for  persons  who  invest  in  American 
business  through  the  medium  i»f  invest- 
ment companies.  [ 

The  report  of  the  Securities'  and  Ex- 
change Commission  on  "PubBc  Policy 
Implications  of  Investment  Company 
Growth"  is  the  first  major  report  on  in- 
vestment companies  by  the  SBC  to  the 
Congress  in  27  years.  It  found  that  the 
mutual  fund  Industry's  dramatic  growth, 
to  an  extent  unforeseen  In  1940i  presents 
problems  which  call  for  improved 
measures  for  investor  protection.  The 
Commission's  thoughtful  and!  detailed 
analysis  and  its  suggestions  fo|-  legisla- 
tion deserve  and  undoubtedly  will  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  from  the 
Congress  as  will  the  views  of  members 
of  the  securities  Industry  and  of  the  in- 
vesting public. 

The  mutual  fund  industry  Currently 
represents  6  percent  of  the  totfil  Invest- 
ment capital  in  the  principal  financial 
markets.  In  sum,  mutual  funfls  repre- 
sent assets  of  over  $38  billion.  Numeri- 
cally, the  mutual  funds  rank  fourth,  be- 
hind banks,  insurance  compares,  and 
trust  and  pension  funds.  In  totjal  assets. 
They  represent  the  second  larggst  holder 
of  stocks.  I  present  these  stsitlstlcs  to 
give  lui  indication  of  the  masslveness  of 
the  financial  Juggernaut  of  \thlch  we 


are  speaking.  I  think  these  statistics 
clearly  belie  the  general  impression  that 
mutual  funds  are  a  relatively  new  and 
rather  small  industry.  New  they  are. 
Small  they  are  not. 

The  relative  newness  of  mutual  funds 
has  caused  them  to  be  relatively  free 
from  regulation.  Their  practices  and 
profits  are  not  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny  and  review  as  are  the  practices 
of  other  Institutions  of  similar  standing 
in  the  financial  industry. 

However,  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause they  are  large  they  necessarily 
should  be  closely  regulated.  What  does 
follow — and  I  hope  this  message  will 
lead  to  It — Is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  industry's  role  in  the  economy 
has  not  been  fully  assessed. 

It  should  be  our  objective  in  analyzing 
this  message  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
review  of  the  part  played  by  the  mutual 
fund  Industry  in  our  Nation's  economy. 
In  this  view,  I  think  the  proper  focus  of 
our  deliberations  on  this  subject  should 
be  to  pose  the  question :  Is  the  size  of  the 
profit  margin  accorded  mutual  fund 
managers  warranted  by  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  Interests?  The  ques- 
tion is  framed  In  this  manner  because  It 
is  clear  that  mutual  funds  currently  have 
a  substantial  incentive  to  expand  their 
operations — the  authorization  to  apply  a 
"very  heavy  front-end  load."  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  first-year  payments  made 
by  the  purchaser.  This  gives  them  a  sig- 
nificant profit  Incentive.  An  advantage 
which  other,  competitive  institutions  do 
not  enjoy.  We  must,  therefore,  ask  our- 
selves whether,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  this  advantage  should  be  given 
mutual  fund  administrators.  We  must 
inquire  as  to  whether  there  is  some  singu- 
larly valuable  contribution  that  these 
individuals  make  which  entitles  them  to 
this  favored  status. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
recognizing  that  reevaluation  of  the  need 
for  additional  regulation  is  a  question 
affecting  the  national  public  Interest  and 
calling  for  our  attention. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
great  strides  we  have  made  in  this  cen- 
tury toward  recognizing  the  inherent 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  Individual 
there  are  still  countless  examples  in 
which  women  are  not  afforded  equal 
rights.  In  property  rights,  Inheritance 
rights,  divorce,  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living,  the  right  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  all  others  engaged  in  the  same 
work,  to  own  and  control  one's  earnings, 
In  education,  engage  in  all  lawful  occu- 
pations. Jury  service,  Government  serv- 
ice, empIo3mient  under  Government  con- 
tracts and  other  phases  of  life  women 
are  still  discriminated  against  and  so- 
ciety Is  the  loser. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  constitu- 
tional authority  to  the  moral  laws  of 
equal  rights  and  adopt  the  resolution  I 
submit  today  amending  the  Constitution 
by  adding  that  "equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex." 


EXTENDING  VOTING  FRANCHISE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  In 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolutions 
18  and  56.  We  are  now  in  an  age  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  achievement 
unmatched  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  Involvement  of  our  yoimg  people  In 
the  mainstream  of  their  government  is 
likewise  unparalleled  in  our  history.  We 
are  dealing  today  with  an  ever  Increasing 
early  maturation  of  the  yovuig  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  increasing  public  services 
they  perform. 

At  the  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley campus  in  1964 : 

First.  Students  raised  $9,062  for  Cal 
Camp,  a  camp  for  imderprivlleged  chil- 
dren staffed  by  50  volunteer  students. 

Second.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
students  spent  20,000  hours  tutoring 
Berkeley  public  school  students. 

Third.  Thirty  to  forty  students  re- 
moved 200  cubic  feet  of  refuse  from  a 
Berkeley  hillside,  removed  200  old  tires 
from  Albany  mud  fiat,  and  cleaned  up 
the  east  side  of  Aquatic  Park.  All  volun- 
teer work. 

For  over  30  years  the  Cal  fraternities 
have  sponsored  a  big  brother  program 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
boys. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  at  one  time  or 
another  had  791  volunteers  enlisted  from 
Cal,  far  more  than  any  other  campus  in 
the  Nation.  Likewise,  VISTA  has  had 
114  Golden  Bear  volunteers  serving. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent 
that  with  the  arrival  of  this  new  found 
experience  and  academic  achievement 
has  come  the  entitlement  to  exercise  of 
the  vote.  Extension  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise to  the  18-  to  21 -year-old  segment 
of  our  citizenry  is  a  natural  and  logical 
step  in  the  development  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 


OUR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us,  particularly  those  who  live 
In  the  cities  and  suburbs  of  America, 
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know  well  the  value  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities — the  chance  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  our  numbers  increase,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  outdoor  recreation  seem  to  de- 
crease. Growing  population  and  aflBu- 
ence,  more  leisure  time  and  greater  mo- 
bility are  combining  to  make  existing 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  inadequate. 

In  his  1965  message  on  natural  beauty, 
President  Johnson  pointed  out: 

A  growing  population  is  swallowing  up 
areas  of  natural  beauty  with  Its  demands  lor 
living  space  and  is  placing  increased  demand 
on  our  overburdened  areas  of  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

Then,  just  last  month,  the  President 
reminded  us  in  his  message  on  protecting 
our  national  heritage  that  "we  must  act 
promptly  to  assure  that  we  can  acquire 
needed  recreation  lands."  I  thoroughly 
agree. 

Since  1946,  the  use  of  national  and 
State  park  and  forest  systems  has  in- 
creased nearly  2V2  times.  In  the  next 
decade,  recreation  demands  will  outstrip 
population  growth  by  at  least  two  to  one. 

These  demands  are  creating  something 
of  an  outdoor  recreation  crisis,  and  it  is 
particularly  acute  in  urban  areas.  A 
large  part  of  our  existing  recreation  fa- 
cilities— most  national  and  State  parks 
and  nearly  half  our  local  parks — are  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas,  out  of  easy  reach 
for  many  city  dwellers. 

The  great  majority  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens live  in  urban  and  suburban  commu- 
nities, and  the  nimiber  is  increasing.  The 
noted  planner,  Constantinos  Doxiadls, 
estimates  that  urban  and  suburban  areas 
will  contain  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
population  within  35  years,  compared 
with  about  70  percent  today. 

Macomb  County,  Mich.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  illustrates  clearly  the 
recreation  demand  created  by  rapidly 
growing  urban  and  suburban  popula- 
tions. Today,  more  than  half  a  million 
persons  live  in  Macomb  County.  By 
1970,  the  population  will  exceed  600,000. 
Ten  years  later,  it  is  expected  to  reach 
860,000.  Yet  Macomb  County's  recrea- 
tion facilities,  which  also  help  meet  the 
needs  of  neighboring  areas,  are  about 
adequate  for  an  area  with  a  population 
of  400,000,  assuming  normal  use. 

The  outdoor  recreation  problem  In  ur- 
ban-suburban areas  is  complicated  by 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  land 
for  parks,  and  land  costs  are  escalating 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent  a  year  or  more. 
Land  which  might  otherwise  be  used  for 
recreation  development  is  being  used  for 
other  piuposes — for  homebuilding;  for 
construction  of  office  buildings;  for  high- 
ways, sidewalks,  parking  lots;  for  almost 
everything  but  recreation  development. 
Our  available  land  is  disappearing.  As 
much  as  1  million  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  is  developed  each  year,  and  the  costs 
of  developed  land  for  outdoor  recreation 
are  virtually  prohibitive — nearly  nine 
times  those  of  acquiring  undeveloped 
land. 

The  Federal  Government,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  has  not  stood  still  in  the  face  of 
the  outdoor  recreation  challenge.  Con- 
gress has  expanded  the  national  park, 
forest,  and  seashore  systems;  we  have 
enacted  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 


tion Fund  Act,  the  open  spaces  land 
program  and  other  measures  to  Increase 
and  improve  the  recreation  opportunities 
available  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 
But  only  one  Federal  program — open 
spaces — is  designed  particularly  to  help 
meet  the  recreation  needs  of  areas  with 
higher  densities  of  population.  And,  in 
my  opinion,  this  program  does  not  go  far 
enough — or  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  population  in  the  1970's  and  the 
1980's,  we  will  need  greatly  expanded 
recreation  opportunities,  and  I  mean  op- 
portunities where  the  people  are — not 
hundreds  of  miles  away  or  across  the 
country  where  the  average  working  man 
or  woman  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me — we  do  need 
our  great  national  parks;  our  wilderness 
and  primitive  areas;  our  national  forests, 
lakeshores,  and  seashores.  But  we  also 
need  playgrounds;  neighborhood  parks; 
ball  diamonds,  swimming  pools,  and  ten- 
nis courts,  and  other  local  recreation 
facilities. 

I  shall  continue  to  support — and  I  urge 
others  to  support — efforts  to  expand  and 
improve  our  national  parks  and  other 
larger  outdoor  recreation  areas.  As  a 
new  member  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opportimity 
to  work  even  more  closely  in  this  vitally 
important  legislative  area. 

But  I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  not  doing  more  for  our  fellow  cit- 
izens in  the  cities  and  suburbs  who  may 
not  be  able  to  get  away  to  visit  a  national 
park  or  a  national  seashore.  We  should 
be  moving  forward  with  a  comprehensive 
program  to  help  local  communities  do 
a  better  job  of  acquiring  and  equipping 
recreation  areas  in  urban  areas.  And 
we  should  move  forward  now,  not  wait 
for  land  prices  to  rise  to  prohibitive  levels 
and  then  complain  that  we  cannot  afford 
it. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  expand 
and  improve  the  open  spaces  land  pro- 
gram. My  bill  would  improve  the  pro- 
gram in  three  ways: 

It  would  Increase  the  authorization  for 
land  acquisition  and  development,  add 
to  the  types  of  facilities  for  which  devel- 
opment funds  may  be  used  and  permit 
the  use  of  development  funds  on  land 
other  than  that  acquired  under  the  open 
spaces  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  bill  or  similar 
legislation  will  be  favorably  considered 
by  the  90th  Congress,  and  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  5865  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 

H.R.  5865 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  Federal  grants  under 
the  open-space  land  program  for  the  de- 
velopment and  redevelopment  of  existing 
open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  buildings, 
centers,  faculties,  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  for  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  existing  parks,  recre- 
ation areas,  and  other  open  space,"  after  "the 
Nation's  urban  areas". 


Sec.  2.  Section  702(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  the  development  or  redevelopment, 
for  open-space  uses,  of  existing  open-space 
land"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Devel- 
opment or  redevelopment  of  land  (whether 
acquired  under  this  title  or  existing  at  the 
time  of  such  development  or  redevelopment) 
for  open-space  uses  may  include  (1)  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  renovation,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  recreational  buildings  and  other 
outdoor  or  indoor  recreational  centers  or 
facilities,  whether  housed  or  not,  which  com- 
plement the  parks  and  recreational  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  land;  and  (2)  the  acquisition 
of  equipment,  which  may  Include  built-in 
equipment  and  the  necessary  enclosures,  as 
weU  as  any  other  items,  such  as  suitable  fur- 
niture and  playground  and  athletic  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  for  public  utiliza- 
tion of  the  recreational  opportunities  that 
are  available  at  such  recreational  buildings, 
centers,  or  facilities.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  development"  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  development  or  redevelop- 
ment". 

Sec.  3.  Section  702(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$310,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$620,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  $64,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$128,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  705 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Grants  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  such  Interests,  the  necessary 
demolition  and  removal  of  improvements, 
and  acquiring  recreational  buildings,  centers, 
facilities,  and  equipment." 


THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimouo  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  history  behind,  as  well  as  de- 
scribe the  workings  of,  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. I  hope  this  might  be  of  some 
value  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  es- 
pecially our  newer  colleagues. 

Of  the  five  House  calendars,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  the  one  to  which  all 
private  bills  are  referred.  Private  bills 
deal  with  specific  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, institutions,  and  so  forth,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  public  bills,  which  deal 
with  classes  only. 

Of  the  108  laws  approved  by  the  First 
Congress,  only  five  were  private  laws. 
But,  their  number  quickly  grew  as  the 
wars  of  the  new  Republic  produced  vet- 
erans and  veterans'  widows  seeking  pen- 
sions and  as  more  citizens  came  to  have 
private  claims  and  demands  against  the 
Federal  Government.  The  49th  Con- 
gress— 1885-87 — the  first  Congress  for 
which  complete  workload  and  output 
data  is  available — passed  1,031  private 
laws,  as  compared  with  434  public  laws. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  56th  Con- 
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gress — 1899-1901 — passed  1,498  private 
laws  and  443  public  laws — a  better  than 
3-to-l  ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  ta  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  aa  far  back 
as  1820,  and  a  calendar  of  pilvate  bills 
was  established  In  1839.  These  bills 
were  initially  brought  before  the  House 
by  special  orders,  but  the  62d  Oongress — 
1911-13 — changed  this  procediire  by  its 
rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  which  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar in  lieu  of  special  orders.  This  rule 
was  amended  in  1932  and  then  adopted 
in  its  present  form  on  March  ^7,  1935. 

A  determined  effort  to  reduci  the  pri- 
vate bill  workload  of  the  Conferess  was 
made  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Section  131  of]  that  act 
banned  the  introduction  or  tne  consid- 
eration of  four  types  of  privlate  bills: 
First,  those  authorizing  the  payment  of 
money  for  pensions;  second,  foij  personal 
or  property  damages  for  whlchj  suit  may 
be  brought  under  the  Federal  tQrt  claims 
procedure;  third,  those  authoijizing  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  acrosfe  a  navi- 
gable stream;  or,  fourth,  those  authoriz- 
ing the  correction  of  a  military  or  naval 
record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporary  re- 
lief but  was  soon  offset  by  the  rising  post- 
war and  cold-war  flood  of  private  immi- 
gration bills.  The  82d  Congress — 1951- 
52 — passed  1,023  private  laws,  as  com- 
pared with  594  public  laws.  The  89th 
Congress — 1965-66 — passed  473  private 
laws  and  810  public  laws. 

Under  rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  thje  Private 
Calendar  is  called  the  first  ahd  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month.  The  considera- 
tion of  Private  Calendar  bills  on  the  first 
Tuesday  is  mandatory  unless  (dispensed 
with  by  two- thirds  vote.  On  the  third 
Tuesday,  however,  recognition  [for  con- 
sideration of  the  Private  Calendar  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  and 
does  not  take  precedence  ov^r  other 
privileged  business  in  the  Houst. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  eaclj  month, 
after  disposition  of  business  j  on  the 
Speaker's  table  for  reference  only,  the 
Speaker  directs  the  call  of  thq  Private 
Calendar.  If  a  bill  called  is  objected  to 
by  two  or  more  Members,  it  is  auto- 
matically recommitted  to  the  cammittee 
reporting  it.  No  reservation  of  c^bjection 
is  entertained.  Bills  unobjectefi  to  are 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Cdmmittee 
of  the  Whole.  J 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  same  procedure  is  followed  with  the 
exception  that  omnibus  bills  embodying 
bills  previously  rejected  have  pitference 
and  are  in  order  regardless  of  objection. 
Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  to^  para- 
graph, and  no  amendments  are  enter- 
tained except  to  strike  out  ott  reduce 
amounts  or  provide  limitations.  I  Matter 
so  stricken  out  shall  not  agaii^  be  In- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill  dufing  the 
session.  Debate  is  limited  to  Imotions 
allowable  under  the  rule  and  (Joes  not 
admit  motions  to  strike  out  the  Ust  word 
or  reservation  of  objections.  The  rules 
prohibit  the  Speaker  from  recognizing 
Members  for  statements  or  for  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  for  i  debate. 
Omnibus  bills  so  passed  are  thfereupon 
resolved    Into    their    component    bills, 


which  are  engrossed  separately  and  dis- 
posed of  as  if  passed  severally. 

Private  Calendar  bills  unfinished  on 
one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday 
on  which  such  bills  are  in  order  and  are 
considered  before  the  call  of  bills  subse- 
quently on  the  calendar.  Omnibus  bills 
follow  the  same  procedure  and  go  over 
to  the  next  Tuesday  on  which  that  class 
of  business  is  again  in  order.  When  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  a  Private 
Calendar  bill,  the  bill  comes  up  for  dis- 
position on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  de- 
scribe to  the  newer  Members  the  official 
objectors  system  the  House  has  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  our  great  volume  of 
private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  minority  lead- 
er each  appoint  three  Members  to  serve 
as  Private  Calendar  objectors  during  a 
Congress.  The  objectors  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carefully  studying  all  bills 
which  are  placed  on  the  Private  Calendar. 
When  the  Private  Calendar  is  called,  the 
objectors  are  on  the  floor  ready  to  object 
to  any  private  bill  which  they  feel  is  ob- 
jectionable for  any  reason.  Seated  near 
them  to  provide  technical  assistance  are 
the  majority  and  minority  legislative 
clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
question  about  a  particular  private  bill, 
he  can  get  assistance  from  the  objectors, 
their  clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who  in- 
troduced the  bill. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and 
the  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
them  carefully  before  they  are  called  on 
the  Private  Calendar  has  caused  the  six 
objectors  to  agree  upon  certain  ground 
rules.  Those  rules  limit  consideration  of 
bills  placed  on  the  Private  Calendar  only 
shortly  before  the  calendar  is  called. 
The  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Reaffirming  the  policy  Initially  adopted  on 
June  3.  1958,  the  members  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Private  Calendar  Objectors 
Committees  have  today  agreed  that  during 
the  90th  Congress  they  will  consider  only 
those  bills  which  have  been  on  the  Private 
Calendar  for  a  period  of  seven  calendar  days, 
excluding  the  day  the  bills  are  reported  and 
the  day  the  Private  Calendar  Is  called. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  majority  and  minority 
legislative  clerks  will  not  submit  to  the  Ob- 
jectors any  bills  which  do  not  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

This  policy  shall  be  strictly  observed  except 
during  the  closing  days  of  each  session  when 
Hovise  rules  are  suspended. 

The  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
majority  objectors — the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son] — and  the  minority  objectors — the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Talcott],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  . 

I  feel  confident  I  speak  for  my  col- 
league objectors  when  I  request  all  Mem- 
bers to  enable  us  to  give  the  necessary 
advance  consideration  to  the  private  bills, 
by  not  asking  us  to  depart  from  the  above 
agreement  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Also,  I  respectfully  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
official  objectors  that  all  committees  con- 
sidering private  legislation  assist  us  in 
meeting  our  responsibility  to  the  House 


by  reporting  the  bills  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  day  the  Private  Calendar  is 
called  to  enable  us  to  give  the  bills  the 
study  and  consideration  they  deserve. 
The  cooperation  of  committees  in  this  re- 
gard will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  official  objectors  for  the  Private 
Calendar. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1967,  as  we  honor  the  men  and 
women  around  the  Nation  who  com- 
pose our  law  enforcement  agencies,  two 
momentous  events  have  occurred  to  im- 
derscore  the  problems  in  contemporary 
law  enforcement :  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  and 
the  President's  unique  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime  prevention.  Never  before 
has  this  Nation  witnessed  a  more  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  war  against 
crime  and  the  causes  of  crime. 

My  office  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
major  police  agencies  in  my  congression- 
al district — the  Syracuse  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Onondaga  County  Sheriff's 
Department — and  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  no  more  dedicated  groups  than  these. 
They  have  told  me  of  their  growing  alarm 
over  the  social  disease  we  (jail  crime  and 
of  their  sometimes  frustrating  attempts 
to  combat  it  with  understaffed,  under- 
paid and  antiquated  departments.  One 
thread  runs  throughout  their  commen- 
taries— and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case 
in  every  metropolitan  area  in  the  coun- 
try— they  simply  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial wherewithal  to  handle  the  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  one,  least  of  all  my- 
self, wants  to  see  a  national  police  force 
as  such.  Our  system  is  predicated  on 
local  control  of  police  agencies.  The 
harsh  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
National  Government  can  no  longer  keep 
its  blinders  on  while  the  cities  writhe 
in  collective  pain. 

The  President's  Commission  has  put 
the  problem  in  excellent  i)€rspective;  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  has 
shown  us  some  specific  vehicles  for  rec- 
tifying the  problems;  and  both  Chief 
William  Smith  and  Sheriff  Patrick  Cor- 
bett  have  offered  me  some  specific  areas 
capable  of  improvement. 

I  think  we  made  a  significant  break- 
through during  the  89th  Congress  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  I  think  also,  though,  that 
we  only  touched  the  surface. 

In  conversations  between  my  office  and 
the  police  agencies  in  my  district,  sev- 
eral excellent  points  have  been  raised. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  that  police 
and  sheriff's  departments  are  principally 
interested  In  solving  crimes,  I  have  come 
away  with  the  distinct  impression  that 


most  law  enforcement  officials  are  more 
Interested  in  preventing  crimes.  There- 
in must  lie  the  thrust  of  our  efforts — to 
eradicate  the  roots  of  crime.  This  neces- 
sarily entails  technical  tools,  training 
centers  for  our  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  additional  manpower,  not  just  pa- 
trolmen on  the  beat,  but  researchers  and 
instructors  capable  of  working  with  our 
youth.  It  means  lighting  up  our  streets 
and  cleaning  up  and  expanding  our  al- 
ready pathetically  inadequate  parks  and 
recreation  facilities.  It  means  raising 
the  salaries  of  police  personnel  to  make 
the  jobs  attractive  to  qualified  people. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  the  liberty  of 
paraphrasing  an  old  axiom :  a  dollar  for 
prevention  is  worth  more  than  $10,000 
for  detection,  trial  and  possible  confine- 
ment. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district 
whose  police  and  sheriffs  are  among  the 
most  capable  and  dedicated  in  the  Na- 
tion; I  am  prouder  yet  over  the  prospect 
that  this  Congress  will  give  these  men 
and  women  the  tools  to  do  a  better  job. 

Aside  from  the  enormous  costs  in- 
volved in  crime  prevention  and  detection, 
there  is  a  broader  issue  at  stake :  it  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  security  of 
both  his  person  and  his  property.  As 
surely  as  a  society  is  morally  obliged  to 
blot  out  the  causes  of  crime,  so  also  is 
it  obligated  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
all  its  citizens.  We  can  measure,  on  a 
doUars-and-cents  basis,  the  costs  of 
criminal  activities  in  this  Nation;  we 
cannot,  however,  measure  the  mental 
anguish  caused  by  fear  for  one's  personal 
safety. 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  the  number  of  people  who 
are  afraid  to  venture  out  after  dark  is 
Indeed  a  frightening  item.  We  have 
striven,  and  indeed  continue  this  very 
hour  to  labor,  to  afford  our  allies  peace 
and  security,  and  yet  we  are  woefully 
remiss  in  our  labors  to  guarantee  our 
own  citizens  the  safety  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  sundry  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, nor  all  of  the  200  specific  proposals 
contained  in  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion's report  will  be  accepted  by  Con- 
gress. Some  will  be  modified ;  some  will 
be  rejected  outright  as  imworkable; 
others  will  be  legislated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  my  col- 
leagues too  vigorously  to  examine  in  de- 
tail these  two  documents.  They  do  not 
contain  a  cure-all  for  our  social  ills,  but 
they  do  take  us  one  step  down  the  road 
to  a  better,  safer,  and  healthier  America. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
applaud  the  President  for  a  statement 
which  finally  gives  the  Nation  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  resources  of 


the  Federal  Government  will  vigorously 
be  directed  against  lawlessness.  The 
statistics  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, over  the  past  decade,  have 
indicated  a  rising  crime  rate  that  has 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  national 
disgrace.  Local  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tain it.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  provide  additional 
weapons  in  this  fight  and  assure  the  mod- 
ernization and  coordination  of  local  law- 
enforcement  authorities  to  the  end  that 
citizens  may  enjoy  their  constitutional 
rights  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

I  shall  be  very  sympathetic  to  receiving 
and  studying  the  measures  which  the 
President  has  sent  to  implement  this 
program. 

WORLDWIDE  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  motives  which  can  induce  nations 
to  undertake  grand  initiatives.  Among 
the  most  comprehensible  and  laudable 
of  these  are  both  enlightened  self-in- 
terest and  a  desire  to  live  up  to  the  na- 
tion's own  best  ideals  and  most  noble 
standards.  When  these  two  motives  are 
harmoniously  joined,  the  Initiative  com- 
mands our  admiration  and  support. 

The  President's  message  on  the  world- 
wide food  shortage  has  starkly  and  i>er- 
suasively  portrayed  the  apocalyptic  spec- 
ter of  famine  which  mocks  the  aspira- 
tions of  half  the  globe's  Inhabitants.  We 
have  undertaken  a  timely  initiative  to 
share  with  other  governments  our  per- 
ception of  the  threat  which  this  specter 
poses  to  the  stability  and  orderly  prog- 
ress of  all  mankind.  I  think  it  Is  obvious 
that  it  is  in  our  Nation's  best  interests  to 
cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
devising  ways  to  solve  a  problem  which 
might  one  day  affect  us  even  more  cen- 
trally than  it  does  today  here  in  the 
United  States. 

We  Americans  are  rightfully  proud 
that  in  addressing  broad  human  prob- 
lems which  cut  across  national  frontiers 
and  impinge  upon  men  everywhere,  suc- 
cessive U.S.  Government,  supported  by 
the  American  people,  have  tried  always 
to  look  beyond  this  country's  interests 
and  to  choose  those  policies  which  would 
commit  us  to  a  constructive  contribution 
in  areas  of  general  humanitarian  con- 
cern. We  cherish  a  sense  of  involvement 
with  and  commitment  to  our  less  fortu- 
nate brethren  across  the  globe  and  we 
truly  believe  that  anything  which  under- 
mines their  confidence  in  their  future 
possibilities  for  growth  and  development 
diminishes  us  the  more.  If  there  were 
no  other  compelling  reasons,  a  simple 
humanitarian  concern  for  doing  the  right 
thing  by  our  fellow  man  would  cause  the 
United  States  to  enlist  for  service  in  the 
war  on  hunger. 

The  war  on  hunger  has,  potentially, 
great  scope  and  many  dimensions.    An 


international  effort  to  supplement  the 
self-help  measures  of  countries  which  are 
most  affected  by  recurrent  food  shortages 
and  problems  of  overpopulation  holds 
great  promise  for  the  future.  Meantime, 
India,  which,  because  of  sheer  size,  must 
deal  with  perhaps  the  world's  most  seri- 
ous food-population  equation,  has  the 
inunediate,  pressing  problem  of  providing 
fcod  grains  in  the  weeks  ahead  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
severely  afflicted  by  drought  during  the 
past  2  years.  This  is  a  problem  which 
permits  no  delay.  Human  beings  are  in 
need,  but  their  misery  can  be  alleviated 
by  our  prompt  action.  Our  stake  in  hu- 
manity dictates  a  favorable  American  re- 
sponse to  India's  request  for  speedy  as- 
sistance. 

DAVIS  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  RE- 
CEIVES ACCREDITATION  AS  A 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  that  I  wish 
to  inform  you  and  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  an  honor 
that  has  come  to  a  college  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  The 
school  is  the  Davis  College  of  Business  in 
Toledo  which  has  just  received  accredi- 
tation as  a  junior  college.  It  is  one  of 
only  41  business  colleges  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  grtinted  this  ad- 
vanced standing  by  the  Accrediting  Com- 
mission for  Business  Schools,  an  agency 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Over  100  years  ago,  in  1858  to  be  exact, 
young  ladies  wearing  bustles  and  young 
men  sporting  sideburns  and  frock  coats 
enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  Toledo 
Business  College.  At  the  new  school  they 
studied  elocution,  fancy  lettering,  and 
calculus.  In  1881,  M.  H.  Davis,  a  profes- 
sor from  Albert  College  in  Belleville,  On- 
tario, joined  the  faculty  and  later  be- 
came Its  president.  He  soon  introduced 
Toledo's  first  typewriting  course. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1904, 
Thurber  P.  Davis  left  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  head  the  rapidly  growing 
school.  In  1948.  Ruth  L.  Davis  took  over 
active  management  of  the  school  and, 
upon  her  father's  death  in  1956,  became 
the  third  member  of  the  Davis  family  to 
serve  &s  president  of  the  college. 

Toledo  today  is  a  far  different  city  than 
It  was  109  years  ago,  and  If  a  business 
school  graduate  of  1858  could  Inspect  the 
present  Davis  Junior  College  of  Business 
he  would  be  amazed  at  its  109-year 
growth,  both  in  size  and  in  the  wide 
range  of  Its  present  curriculum. 

In  1858,  Toledo  was  a  small  town.  Its 
total  population  was  less  than  12,000. 
But  Toledo  was  strategically  locatecl  on 
the  Maumee  River  with  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  it  was  on  the  most  feasible 
water  level  route  between  Chicago  to  the 
west,  Detroit  to  the  north,  and  the  east- 
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em  seaboard.  It  was  even  thei^  a  city 
destined  to  become  an  Important  trans- 
portation hub  and  center  of  In  iustrlal 
activity.  Toledo  has  grown  tremendous 
ly  since  then  and  is  now  rated  i  as  the 
45th  marketing  area  In  the  Unlteq  States. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Davis:  Junior 
College  of  Business  has  matched  Its  city's 
growth  and  is  today  recognized  [as  one 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  Its  typ^  in  the 
United  States.  Its  officers  ha\te  been 
prominent  in  local.  State,  and  national 
education  affairs,  and  its  recent  tjccredl- 
tation  as  a  junior  college  Is  amile  evi- 
dence of  the  scope  and  quality  of  its 
instruction.  | 

I  think  that  one  of  the  very  flni  things 
about  Davis  Junior  College  is  ^at  its 
programs  are  designed  to  provjde  the 
business  community  with  graduates  who 
are  not  only  well  grounded  in  thfc  tech- 
nical aspects  of  their  professions,  but  are 
also  conversant  with  the  more  subtle 
phases  of  business  life.  Ruth  D^vls  ex- 
pressed this  very  well,  I  bellev^  when 
she  said  that  the  school  wanted  tc  grad- 
uate good  secretaries,  good  accoi<ntants, 
good  computer  analysts,  but  thalt,  even 
more  importantly,  they  wante4  their 
graduates  to  be  able  to  adjust  easily  to  a 
business  environment  and  to  progress 
because  of  their  desire  to  continue  to 
learn  and  their  ability  to  relate  w^U  with 
other  people. 


H.R.  2— THE  RESERVE  BILlJOF 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speakeij,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  njay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  Inatter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IJb  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  [whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  2  and  j»in  my 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  urging  its  unanimous  approval 
by  this  body. 

I  believe  that  the  bUl,  as  written,  will 
give  stability  to  strengthen  the  fteserve 
components  of  the  armed  services  ias  well 
as  clarify  the  status  of  National '  Guard 
technicians. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  has  as  its  pirimary 
objective  the  establishment  by  staitute  of 
a  reserve  components  structure  that  will 
enable  these  components  to  more  fully 
and  effectively  meet  their  mobilization 
readiness  reqxolrement  as  establl^ed  in 
the  contingency  and  war  plans  approved 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  tl>e  Sec- 
retary of  Deferwe. 

Title  n  will  provide  a  retlremenl)  status 
and  eligibility  for  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians who  have  heretofore  been  denied 
a  retirement  status  of  any  kind  because, 
while  they  have  been  paid  by  Federal 
fimds,  they  have  been  deemed  to  be 
State  employees  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  States.  \ 

Early  enactment  of  this  measu|-e  will 
insure  action  this  year  by  the  oth^  body 
which,  imfortunately,  did  not  l^appen 
last  year  due  to  lack  of  time. 

I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  for 
H.R.  2,  to  establish  a  more  viable  Na- 
tional Guard. 


THE  NATIONAL  HOMESTEAD 
EXEMPTION  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  the  National  Home- 
stead Exemption  Act  of  1967.  This  act 
would  translate  into  Federal  law  one  of 
our  oldest  and  finest  traditions  and  be- 
liefs; namely,  that  a  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  The  act  would  exempt  from  levy 
by  the  Federal  Government  the  home- 
stead of  any  family. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  person  who 
has  worked  hard  and  for  many  years 
to  provide  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
family  may  lose  that  home  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  a  forced  sale 
because  of  a  lien  against  him  personally 
for  failure  to  pay  income  taxes.  While  I 
would  not  belittle  the  Importance  of  the 
Income  tax  and  the  need  to  enforce  the 
income  tax  laws  fairly  and  uniformly,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  harsh  and  imjust 
remedy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
deprive  a  person  or  a  family  of  their 
home  because  of  a  tax  Uen. 

Several  States  have  statutes  on  the 
books  exempting  homesteads  from  liens 
of  this  sort.  A  State  exemption,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  levying  against  any  prop- 
erty with  a  Federal  Hen.  My  bill  would 
merely  extend  the  principle  established 
by  Texas  and  other  States  which  have 
erected  protective  walls  around  the 
homestead  and  have  said  to  the  Govern- 
ment, here  you  may  not  enter— a  man's 
home  in  our  society  is  his  castle. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
give  serious  consideration  and  to  sup- 
port the  National  Homestead  Exemption 
Act  of  1967. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetjer)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
country  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
been  so  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
resources  as  has  our  United  States,  and 
no  coimtry  has  been  so  blessed  with  the 
tools  to  transform  these  resources  Into 
the  goods  and  the  services  we  want  and 
need.  This  transformation  has  borne 
such  rich  fruit  that  imtll  very  recently 
we  have  not  been  concerned  with  the 
small  gamer  of  bitter  fruit  among  the 
harvest.  Now,  however,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  overlook  it.  It  is  too  much  with 
us:  it  threatens  the  quality  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

It  Is  to  these  bitter  fruit  that  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  himself  in  his  message  on 
protecting  our  natural  heritage,  and  it 


Is  about  one  of  them,  air  pollution,  that 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  now. 

llie  Congress  and  the  administration 
took  the  first  steps  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion nationally  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963.  Under  this  act  and  its  amend- 
ments we  have  made  real  progress:  we 
have  expanded  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
control  pollution;  we  have  begun  to  use 
oiu:  authority  to  abate  pollution  where  it 
flows  across  State  boundaries:  we  have 
taken  the  first  big  step  toward  curbing 
the  single  greatest  source  of  pollution  in 
the  country — the  automobile:  we  have 
taken  action  to  make  Federal  installa- 
tions models  of  air  pollution  control ;  and 
we  have  stimulated  the  creation  and 
development  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  by  granting  them  Federal 
moneys. 

We  have  done  all  this  in  the  pait  4 
years,  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  enough. 
We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  worsening,  and  we  cannot  escape 
our  responsibility  to  take  more  effective 
action  and  to  take  it  now.  Whatever  else 
we  do  to  control  pollution,  we  must  re- 
move the  barriers  that  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  effective  abatement. 

We  must,  of  course,  also  expand  our  re- 
search, but  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
we  have  all  the  answers.  The  answers  we 
have  today  will  serve  very  well.  In  fact 
they  must,  because  the  problem  grows 
more  serious  each  day.  We  must,  in 
addition,  streamline  the  procedures  now 
used  to  see  that  the  citizens  in  one  State 
do  not  have  to  suffer  from  the  pollution 
released  in  another.  And  we  must  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  controls  on  auto- 
mobile emissions  are  and  remain  effec- 
tive. But  most  important  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  nothing  hinders  the  con- 
trol of  the  emission  of  pollutants  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Today,  the  control  of  emissions  is  In 
the  hands  of  State  and  local  authorities. 
Many  States  have  no  legislation  with 
which  to  control  their  pollution.  Others 
have  legislation  but  have  not  yet  set  up 
effective  enforcement  procedures.  And 
everyTvhere  there  has  been  a  common 
resistance  by  industry  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  enforcement.  This  resistance 
is  not  unreasonable,  for  it  is  based  on 
economic  groimds.  Why  should  I,  says 
the  industrialist,  put  out  all  this  money 
for  pollution  control,  with  the  result  that 
I  will  have  to  raise  the  price  of  my  prod- 
uct, when  my  competitor  in  another 
State  does  not  have  to.  I  cannot  in  con- 
science ask  this  sacrifice  of  the  business- 
men in  my  State.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  say 
to  any  man  who  is  considering  building 
a  plant  in  my  State,  "Of  course.  It  will 
cost  you  more  to  operate  here  than  in 
that  other  State;  but  dont  forget,  the  air 
is  purer." 

With  the  passage  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  uniform  emission  control 
levels  will  be  established  across  the 
country.  And  once  these  levels  have  been 
established,  the  biggest  single  bar  to  the 
control  of  Industrial  air  pollution  will 
have  dropped.  The  Instnmients  of  con- 
trol and  their  operation  will  be  expensive, 
but  the  expense  will  fall  evenly,  and  no 
industrialist  need  fear  that  he  will  have 
to  bear  burdens  in  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion that  this  competitor  will  not. 
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UTIUnES   AND   OVERCHARGE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Montana,  Senator  Lze  Met- 
CALF,  and  a  member  of  his  staff,  Mr.  Vic 
Reinemer,  have  joined  forces  to  produce 
a  book,  "Overcharge,"  which  makes  a 
number  of  documented  charges  against 
our  Nation's  utility  companies. 

Forbes  February   1   edition  and  the 
Missoulian  of  Missoula,  Mont..  February 
5,  printed  reviews  of  this  publication.    I 
insert  the  two  reviews  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  Forbes  magazine,  Feb.  1,  1967] 
liEE  Metcau:  Wasting  Money? 
A  liberal  Democrat,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montatia  naturally  Is  anathema   to   right- 
wingers  In  his  state  who  have  fought  to  re- 
tire him  to  private  life  for  over  a  dozen  years. 
This   he   accepts   as   Inevitable.     What   Irks 
him  is  the  fact  that  his  opponents  are  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  the  Montana  public  utili- 
ties, particularly  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

Last  year,  the  former  Stanford  athlete 
(boxing  and  football)  and  Montana  Supreme 
Court  justice  was  up  for  re-election.  In 
preparation  for  what  he  knew  would  be  a 
bitter  campaign,  he  asked  his  aide,  Vic  Rei- 
nemer, to  dig  into  the  records  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  everything  bad  he 
could  find  about  the  public  utilities. 

Reinemer,  a  former  newspaperman  (associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Charlotte,  N.C..  News)  and 
magazine  writer,  dug  far  beyond  Montana. 
The  result  wsis  a  book,  Overcharge,  which  as- 
sails not  only  the  public  utilities  in  Metcalf's 
own  state  but  the  entire  industry.  Published 
last  month,  with  both  Reinemer  and  Metcalf 
listed  as  the  authors,  Overcharge  may  cause 
as  much  trouble  for  the  nation's  utilities  as 
Ralph  Nader's  Unsafe  At  Any  Speed  did  for 
the  auto  companies. 

On  the  basis  of  Reinemer's  research.  Met- 
calf is  now  pressing  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  Senate  subcommittee  to  investigate 
utilities.  His  campaign  is  winning  support 
on  the  Hill. 

In  substance,  Overcharge  makes  two  accu- 
sations: First,  that  electric  bills  are  entirely 
too  high.  Second,  that  public  utilities  are 
using  the  public's  and  their  stockholders' 
money  for  political  activities.  Discussing 
the  book  the  other  day,  Metcalf  argued: 

"I  haven't  Just  taken  my  feud  with  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  nationally.  When  we 
got  Into  It  all,  when  we  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening around  the  country,  we  realized  that 
these  companies  were  making  an  outrageous 
profit  and  using  It  to  fight  political  battles. 
When  Investors  find  out  what  these  com- 
panies are  doing  with  their  money,  it's  going 
to  be  something!" 

Overcharge  makes  a  poor  case  for  the  con- 
tention that  electric  bills  are  too  high  and 
that  utilities'  profits  are  "outrageous."  To 
compare  profits  in  the  utilities  industry  with 
profits  in  the  transportation  industry,  for 
example,  as  the  book  does,  obviously  Is 
reaching  way  out  Into  left  field,  since  the 
transportation  industry  has  long  been  sick. 
And  no  other  Industry  is  as  closely  regulated 
as  utilities  in  regard  to  rates  and  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  does  amply 
document  the  contention  that  many  utilities 
are  helping  to  finance  right  wing  political 
activity.  The  book  names  names.  It  lists 
13  utilities  that  contribute  to  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  an  organization 
that  attacked  the  United  Nation's  TJNICEF 


as  "completely  Communist  dominated."  It 
lists  one  utility  that  in  a  single  year  con- 
tributed to  five  different  iiltra-rlght  organi- 
zations. 

If  the  Senate  does  decide  to  investigate 
the  charges  in  Overcharge,  the  utilities  are 
in  for  trouble.  A  great  many  consumers, 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  may  agree 
that  their  money  shouldn't  be  used  for  po- 
litical activity  of  any  kind.  And  not  only 
consumers.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  many  util- 
ity stockholders  are  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  minority  causes  that  some  of  their  com- 
panies are  financing. 

[Prom  the  MlssouUan,  Feb.  5,  1967] 

Ills   and   Cures:    Rating   A   Powerful 

Book 

(By  Al  Darr) 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf's  perennial  charge,  that 
Investor-owned  utilities  (especially  Montana 
Power  Co.)  are  fiUn-fiamming  the  consumer, 
is  expanded  and  amplified  this  season  In 
Overcharge,  by  Sen.  Metcalf  and  Vic  Rein- 
emer. 

This  book-length  editorial  runs  to  338 
pages,  including  seven  appendixes  and  34 
pages  of  footnotes. 

We  are  paying  through  the  nose  for  elec- 
tricity, and  the  investor-owned  utilities  are 
reaping  exorbitant  profits. 

Those  are  the  senator's  basic  theses. 
What's  more,  he  contends,  the  prime  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  exorbitant  profits  are  often 
an  inner  circle  of  company  officials  who  en- 
joy tax-free  income  through  stock  options. 

Metcalf  and  Reinemer  are  clearly  two  angry 
men  in  this  book,  and  they've  mustered  a 
young  galaxy  of  figures  to  reinforce  their 
argument. 

Utilities,  by  and  large,  enjoy  a  non-com- 
petitive situation.  We  can't  fairly  call  their 
operation  "risk  enterprise."  because  they 
have  a  captive  clientele,  and  people  Just  nat- 
urally prefer  electric  lights  to  kerosene 
lamps. 

Yet  utilities  do  sometimes  talk  as  though 
they  were  codlscoverers  of  electricity,  stiU 
faced  with  a  tough  advertising  chore. 

Even  public  utilities  like  the  Omaha  Pub- 
lic Power  District  spend  considerable  sums 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  bright  image. 

I  worked  briefly  in  public  relations  for  a 
sprawling  rural  power  district  in  southeast 
Nebraska.  We  weren't  "the  REA,"  but  we 
owed  money  to  the  REA,  and  we  envied  Oma- 
ha Its  highly  concentrated  and  highly  rc- 
muneratlve  "load.'' 

We  noticed,  too,  an  Ironic  thing. 

The  larger  power  districts,  like  OPPD,  went 
out  of  their  way  in  advertising  to  suggest  a 
free-enterprise  structure  in  their  operations. 
One  district  even  called  Itself  "the  company" 
on  TV,  and  I  thought  that  a  bit  too  much. 
The  appeal  was,  of  course,  aimed  at  Ne- 
braska's traditional  spirit  of  economic  in- 
dependence, which  has  a  kinship  with  Mon- 
tana's tradition  but  maybe  not  so  pristine. 

Public  or  private,  the  utilities  do  seem  to 
have  enough  leisure  to  indulge  their  em- 
pire-building tendencies,  and,  as  Metcalf 
and  Reinemer  repeatedly  {xiint  out,  the  utili- 
ties can't  honestly  declare  themselves  part 
of  the  big  competitive  struggle  that  we  call 
American  free  enterprise. 

The  crux  of  the  Metcalf  crusade  appears 
to  be  regulation.  Power  companies,  like  all 
monopoly  utilities,  are  ostensibly  regulated 
by  public  service  commissions  in  their  respec- 
tive states  or  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

But  state  regulatory  agencies  Just  don't 
have  the  manpower,  the  accountants,  to 
begin  to  make  proper  audits,  the  authors 
point  out,  even  if  these  same  agencies  had 
the  will  to  be  firm. 

Chapter  6  of  Overcharge  explores  company 
contributions  to  charities,  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  like.  Even  the  FPC,  which 
regulates  rates  in  relatively  few  cases  and 
usually    protects    the    consumer's    Interests, 


ruled  that  charitable  contributions  "of  a 
reasonable  amount"  could  be  listed  as  an 
operating  expyense.  This  means  the  customer 
pays  for  the  utilities'  benevolences. 

Utilities  can  of  coxirse  charge  the  customer 
Just  what  the  regulatory  agency  will  permit. 
Metcalf  and  Reinemer  argue  that  regulatory 
agencies  approve  rates  in  rubber-stamp 
fashion,  not  necessarily  because  they're  "In 
the  pocket"  of  the  power  companies  but  be- 
cause they  aren't  equipped  for  the  detailed 
investigations  that  rate  proposals  demand. 

Profit  is  understandably  the  prime  Incen- 
tive in  investor-owned  utilities  operations. 
Without  regulation,  or  with  only  token  reg- 
ulation, the  monopoly  firm  will  Just  naturally 
seek  to  fatten  profits  at  consumer  expense 
and,  unless  an  unusually  strong  hue  and  cry 
goes  up,  the  firm  will  get  away  with  it,  mean- 
while advertising  its  virtues  with  well  placed 
donations  and  well  developed  ad  campaigns. 

Metcalf  and  Reinemer  point  out  early  In 
their  book  that  every  profit-seeker  needs  reg- 
ulation, either  the  pressures  of  competition 
or  agency  regulation  that  will  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

They  maintain,  with  reason,  that  public 
power  districts  or  cooperatives  or  municipal 
power  systems  operate  under  elected  boards 
that  are  usually  consiuner- minded,  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  best  service  at  lowest 
rates.  This  is  unquestionably  true  of  rural 
cooperatives,  where  pressure  on  a  board 
member  comes  quickly  over  the  party  line 
or  across  the  fence. 

News  media  could  be  a  strong  force  on  the 
consumer  side,  too,  the  authors  say,  but  the 
news  media  are  perennial  recipients  of  util- 
ities advertising  revenue  and  utilities  bon- 
bons. If  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  statl'^ns 
can  thus  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  Ae 
public  interest,  they  are  clearly  derelict. 

Authors  Metcalf  and  Reinemer  give  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  an  unmerciful  pound- 
ing in  Overcharge.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  which  they  say  because  they 
name  names  like  they  never  heard  of  civil 
libel  and  they  document  their  facts. 

I'd  have  preferred  a  less  bewildering,  even 
less  vindictive  array  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  cold  dispassionate  breakdown  on  what 
Montana  and  the  nation  could  do  to  bring 
about  lower  power  rates. 

I've  always  hankered  after  electricity  at 
one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  like  they  have  In 
Seattle. 


CEMETERIES    REMAIN    OPEN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  very  wisely  seen 
fit  to  end  its  national  cemetery  closure 
policy,  which  in  the  past  year  led  to  the 
closing  of  two  national  cemeteries — 
Beverly  National  Cemetery  rn  New  Jersey 
and  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Cemetery 
in  California.  These  cemeteries  will 
now  be  reopened  and  three  other  na- 
tional cemeteries  scheduled  to  close  In 
the  next  few  months  will  now  be  kept 
open  for  burials. 

PerhajM  even  more  important,  the  end 
of  the  policy  of  closing  our  national 
cemeteries  will  give  impetus  in  the  Con- 
gress to  an  effort  to  establish  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  national  cemetery 
policy. 

I  have  been  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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with  the  leadership  that  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign!  Wars 
of  the  United  States  In  attempting  to 
resolve  the  growing  national  cemetery 
crisis.  The  VFW  worked  assiduotisly  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Defente  that 
an  end  to  the  closure  policy  was 
necessary.  i 

At  a  time  when  the  VFW  an^  other 
veterans  organizations  might  have  de- 
rived some  satisfaction  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  closure  policy  of  tl^e  De- 
partment of  Defense,  they  hav^  been 
faced  with  an  additional  matter  df  deep 
concern.  I  refer  to  the  action  jof  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  restflctlng 
burial  In  Arlington  National  Ceinetery 
to  certain  classes  of  persons.  Theiaction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  un- 
fortunate. More  than  that,  the  VFW 
calls  the  Defense  Department's  action  to 
restrict  burials  In  Arlington  im^awful. 
Commander  in  Chief  Leslie  M.  Pryoi  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  asHed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  rescind  the  De- 
partment's dl'jcrlmlnatory  order  reistrlct- 
Ing  biirials  in  Arlington. 

TjTjically.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  offered  the  President  fnll  co- 
operation In  seeking  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  solution  to  the  problepas  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  else- 
where In  the  national  cemetery  sj^stem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  rescind  th^  order 
restricting  burials  In  Arlington.  I  offer, 
for  the  record,  the  statement  of  VFW 
Commander  in  Chief  Fry  regarding  the 
new  burial  policy  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  I  offer  also  copies  of  tele- 
grams sent  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  Commanjder  In 
Chief  Fry.  And  I  offer,  as  well,  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  regarding  the  lack  of  legal 
authority  for  the  restrictive  policy  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  I  hope 
that  this  policy  will  be  rescinded  immedi- 
ately so  that  the  energies  of  alj  con- 
cerned can  be  applied  toward  tie  de- 
velopment of  an  equitable  rmtlonal 
cemetery  policy. 


nat 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  REFORM 
NEEDED 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  mpiy  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  \d.  the 
Record.  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  14  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia?  T 

There  was  no  objection.  ] 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker;  as  a 
World  War  11  veteran  and  member  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cotnmlt- 
tee  which  has  jurisdiction  over  tnena- 
tlonal  cemetery  system,  I  am  deepljr  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  the  entire 
future  of  federally  operated  cemeteries 
seems  to  be  buried  in  a  quagmire  of  In- 
decision and  indirection.  In  thie  ab- 
sence of  any  clearly  defined  interment 
policy,  I  feel  the  whole  question  of  fed- 
erally operated  cemeteries  Is  one  which 
needs  thorough  study,  evaluation  and  re- 
construction. 


I  urge  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
national  cemetery  situation  by  the  In- 
terior Committee. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  reorganize  the  administration  of  the 
national  cemetery  system.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are,  I  believe,  17  cem- 
eteries under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  association  with 
medical  facilities,  such  as  the  Sawtelle 
installation  in  Los  Angeles.  There  are 
also  13  national  historical  burial  sites 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
like  Gettysburg  Military  Park.  And  in 
addition,  there  are  85  national  ceme- 
teries operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  such  as  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

This  is  clearly  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort.  It  is  inefficient 
and  careless.  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill 
that  all  cemeteries  be  administered  by 
one  agency — the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

My  bill  Is  different  from  similar  leg- 
islation in  that  it  protects  the  historical 
nature  and  landmarks  of  the  military 
parks  and  historic  burial  sites  now  under 
Interior.  It  also  will  allow  for  continu- 
ation of  the  military  ceremony  and 
security  traditions  which  we  now  have 
under  Army  jurisdiction. 

My  bill  establishes  an  office  of  liaison 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  co- 
ordinate such  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities with  both  the  Army  and  Interior 
Departments. 

I  believe  that  a  full  study  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  situation  is  necessary  to 
explore  means  of  fulfilling  the  national 
obligation  of  this  country  to  those  who 
have  fallen  in  its  battles.  And  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  direct  competition  with  the 
private  and  religious  cemetery  admin- 
istrators, we  must  seek  to  avoid  lui- 
necessary  costs  in  land  purchase,  main- 
tenance and  administration  of  national 
cemeteries.  And  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  something  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requirements  for  veteran  burial  sites. 

There  must  be  a  balancing  of  these 
two  positions.  Some  have  suggested  a 
universal  burial  allowance  program  for 
veterans  which  would  allow  their  fam- 
ilies to  purchase  burial  sites  in  private 
cemeteries  near  the  family  home. 
Others  have  suggested  changing  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  to  Include  a  more 
narrowly  defined  group  of  veterans. 
These  ideas  should  be  explored  fully  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  as  it 
consults  with  officials  of  the  Army  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Interior  Department. 

By  consolidating  the  various  types  of 
cemeteries  under  one  agency,  preferably 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  by  com- 
bining a  burial  allowance  program  for 
those  who  prefer  Interment  in  private 
or  religious  cemeteries,  with  a  more 
selective  cemetery  program;  and,  by 
utilizing  for  cemetery  purposes  appro- 
priate federally  owned  land  sites,  as  I 
have  proposed  in  my  bill  HJl.  3159,  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  our  Nation's  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  our  military  vet- 
erans dlgnifled  memorials  to  their  lives 
of  service. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  lor  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  4573)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide,  for  the  period  ending  on  June 
30.  1967,  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Wn,LiAMS 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEBT  LIMIT  CEILING 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30.  1967, 
a  temp>orary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  together  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  advise  the  House 
as  to  any  knowledge  he  might  have  con- 
cerning the  message  which  we  have  just 
received  from  the  other  body  and  in  what 
area  the  bill  might  be  amended. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Thank  you.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  the  Finance  Committee 
during  consideration  of  this  matter  de- 
cided in  its  wisdom  to  make  the  $336 
billion  limitation  a  permanent  ceiling 
whereas  it  was  a  temporary  ceiling  as  it 
passed  the  House.  Now,  if  there  are  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill,  I  am  not 
aware  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
care  to  make  any  comment  about  what 
his  committee  and/or  the  conferees 
might  feel  about  accepting  this  Senate 
amendment  which  comes  as  rather  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue  in  view  of  changing  the 
celling  as  passed  by  the  House,  by  simply 
permanentizing  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri  in  tills  way,  and  I 
am  not  trying  to  duck  the  question : 

Without  reference  to  this  particular 
amendment,  let  me  caU  my  friend's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  has  always 
been  my  desire,  when  I  go  to  conference. 
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to  prevail  upon  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  to  see  the  light  and  accept 
the  version  of  a  bill  that  Is  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  all  prob- 
ability I  would  go  to  this  conference 
with  the  same  thought  in  mind,  al- 
though I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  that  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  ,  and  I  Indelibly  do  know  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

However,  my  only  point  in  raising  the 
question,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands, is  that  this  would  be  a  matter 
which  should  be  displayed  to  the  various 
Members  in  order  that  they  can  vote  and 
react  accordingly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  responding  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  knows,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boggs,  Karsten, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Curtis,  and  Utt. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  VOTING  PRIVILEGES 
TO  CITIZENS  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF 
21 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  during  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18  which  would  extend  the  voting 
privilege  to  our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
citizens.  As  of  February  16.  17  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
had  introduced  similar  resolutions: 
Messrs.  de  la  Garza,  Eshonsson, 
Peighan,  Gallagher,  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Helstoski,  Jacobs,  OTHara  of 
Michigan.  Olsen,  Patman,  Rodino, 
RousH,  St,  Onge,  Saylor,  Walker, 
Wolff,  and  Davis. 

In  the  other  Chamber,  a  legislative 
first  was  achieved.  I  believe,  when  the 


majority  and  minority  leaders  cospon- 
sored  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  persons  18  through  20  years 
of  age. 

Thirty-four  other  Senators  Joined  with 
Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Dirksen  in 
sponsoring  this  joint  resolution:  Aiken, 
Baker,  Bayh,  Bible,  Cannon,  Case, 
Cooper,  Dominick,  Fong,  Gruening, 
Hansen,  Harris,  Hatfield,  Hayden, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Kuchel,  Magnuson,  McGee, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  Morse,  Morton, 
Moss,  Nelson,  Proxmire,  Randolph. 
RiBICOFF,  Sparkman,  Thttrmond,  Tydings, 
Yarborough,  and  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota; it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note 
that  among  the  cosponsors  is  the  vener- 
able Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den], who  is  the  oldest  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  distinguished 
Senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  a  former  Member  of  this 
body  and  advocate  then  of  the  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  voting,  introduced  on 
January  16  of  this  year  his  eighth  Joint 
resolution  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

With  but  a  month  of  this  Congress 
having  transpired,  therefore,  we  note 
that  already  20  separate  joint  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  and  54  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  the  conviction 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit 18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  to  vote 
should  be  submitted  to  the  States.  By 
contrast,  a  total  of  only  28  Members  en- 
dorsed legislation  to  this  effect  during  the 
entire  89th  Congress.  We  have  sur- 
passed this  mark  already.  It  Is  apparent 
that  enthusiasm  and  interest  for  this 
proposal  is  high  and  that  support  is  bi- 
partisan. The  time  to  act  is  now.  I  fer- 
vently hope,  therefore,  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Seller]  will  see  his  way  clear 
to  speed  a  xxouse  vote  on  this  proposal, 
up  or  down,  during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1942,  support  for 
lowering  the  voting  age  has  been  per- 
sistent and  the  list  of  persons  and 
organizations  endorsing  the  idea  is 
indeed  impressive.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  compiled  a  list  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  which  is 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
find  it  of  interest  and  benefit. 

Enthusiasm  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
has  been  highest,  of  course,  during  pe- 
riods when  our  country  has  been  engaged 
in  armed  conflict,  as  we  are  now  in  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  the  first  serious  proposals 
to  submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  this  effect  were  sponsored 
during  World  War  n,  when  the  draft 
age  was  lowered  from  20  to  18.  In  1943 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  then  Representative 
Jennings  Randolph's  joint  resolution  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  But  the 
measure  was  not  reported  from  commit- 
tee. The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
did  report  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127 
on  July  1,  1952,  but  no  vote  was  ever 
taken. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  7,  1954,  President  Elsenhower 
said: 

For  years  our  citizen*  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  have,  In  time  of  peril,  been 


summoned  to  fight  for  America.  They 
should  participate  In  the  political  process 
that  produces  that  fateful  summons.  I  \irge 
Congress  to  propose  to  the  States  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  citizens  to  vote 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

On  March  15  of  that  year,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  Senator 
William  Langer's  Joint  resolution,  which 
had  been  introduced  in  1953.  The  meas- 
ure was  debated  May  21  and  defeated  by 
a  roUcall  vote  of  34  yeas  and  24  nays, 
only  five  votes  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  required  for  passage.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  several  of  the  Senators 
who  spoke  against  the  resolution  were  not 
opposed  to  lowering  the  voting  age  but 
favored  individual  State  action  rather 
than  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  employing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  achieve  this  worthy 
goal.  Most  of  our  States  have  complex 
amending  procedures:  procedures  which 
make  it  virtually  Impossible  to  enact  an 
amendment.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
example,  that  two  successive  legislatures 
must  favorably  act  upon  a  proposed 
amendment  and  that  it  must  then  obtain 
referendum  approval  before  it  becomes 
law.  The  use  of  a  national  constitutional 
amendment,  requiring  only  that  State 
legislatures  approve  or  disapprove,  cir- 
cumvents such  bottlenecks  while  preserv- 
ing for  the  States  the  final  determination 
of  whether  the  Nation  shall  have  18-,  19-. 
and  20-year-old  voting. 

Thirty-eight  States  will  have  to  vote 
approval  before  the  amendment — if  sub- 
mitted—would be  ratified.  That  is  a  siz- 
able number  which,  when  reached,  will 
Indicate  near  consensus  on  this  proposal. 
An  added  dividend  with  a  national 
constitutional  amendment,  and  a  very 
important  dividend  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, will  be  milformity  of  voting  age 
throughout  the  land.  As  we  all  know, 
this  does  not  presently  exist  because  four 
States  permit  persons  under  21  to  vote: 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  at  18  years  of  age; 
Alaska  at  19  years  of  age;  and  Hawaii  at 
20  years  of  sige. 

The  reasons  supporting  extension  of 
the  vote  to  citizens  between  18  and  21  are 
well  known  and  persuasive. 

The  late  and  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Sam.  once  said,  "It  makes 
me  tired  to  hear  all  this  talk  about  the 
young  generation  going  to  hell  In  a  hack; 
they're  a  lot  smarter  than  I  was  at 
their  age."  True  words.  A  1962  national 
children's  preference  study  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hobby  Federation  pointed  out  that 
78  percent  of  our  young  people  read  the 
newspaper  every  day — a  10-percent  in- 
crease from  the  previous  survey;  that  80 
percent  reported  reading  10  or  more 
books  a  year — a  7 -percent  increase  over 
the  1960  tabulation;  and  that  84  percent, 
as  compared  with  73  percent  in  1960, 
said  they  read  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines. These  figures  are  surely  higher 
now. 

In  other  words,  by  the  time  our  young 
people  reach  the  age  of  18  they  are  well 
read  and,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out, 
very  politically  minded.  Educators  have 
stressed  that  "the  real  value  of  educa- 
tion comes  not  from  its  acquisition  but 
from  its  association  with  responsibility." 
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For  many  Americans,  high  schoot  repre- 
sents their  last  formal  educationi,  Hav- 
ing just  completed  courses  in  AJtoerlcan 
history  and  government,  they  >re  en- 
thusiastic about  politics  and  they  are  in- 
formed; yet  we  deny  them  acces$  to  the 
baUot. 

The  use  of  21  as  the  voting  age  in  46 
of  our  States  dates  from  medievid  Eng- 
land and  knight's  service.  Thope  dark 
ages  are  over — long  over — and  it  makes 
no  sense  to  suppose  that  21  is  a  Relevant 
determinant  of  majority  today.  [In  fact, 
the  quality  of  our  education  hits  ren- 
dered it  obsolete. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  supposing 
that  18  is  a  far  more  relevant  njajority 
age.  For  example,  our  young  men  and 
women  can  marry  without  parental  con- 
sent in  most  States  at  the  age  of  18. 
They  can  serve  in  the  Peace  C^rps  or 
work  for  the  Federal  Govefnment. 
Many  between  the  ages  of  18  and  SI  hold 
jobs  and  pay  taxes.  How  aboiit  that 
great  American  rallying  cry:  "Nd  Taxa- 
tion Without  Representation"? 

The  age  of  compulsory  education  Is 
not  above  18  in  any  of  the  States.  In 
almost  every  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  persons  18  and  above  must 
stand  trial  in  criminal  court.  Tjhe  law 
no  longer  considers  them  juvenll^. 

In  a  number  of  States  persons  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  permitted  to 
enter  into  contracts.  Half  the]  States 
permit  the  execution  of  a  will  fbr  per- 
sonal property  at  the  minimum  age  of 
18.  Twenty  of  the  States  permit  a  will 
of  real  property  at  the  same  ag4.  Life 
insurance  companies  recognize  an  adult 
as  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  olqer. 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  apply  to  one 
18  or  older.  Welfare  aid  cannot  be  given 
to  one  18  or  over  unless  he  or]  she  is 
handicapped.  I 

Why  indeed  are  all  the  abov^  noted 
privileges  and  responsibilities  fleemed 
appropriate  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-yefer-olds 
but  not  the  privilege  of  voting? 

Those  who  study  voting  behavlir  have 
noted  that  persons  in  the  age  bracket 
21-30  have  one  of  the  lowest  voting  par- 
ticipation percentages  in  the  electorate. 
I  contend  thaL  one  cause  of  thid  is  the 
denial  of  the  vote  between  the  ag^  of  18 
and  21.  Enthusiasm  wanes  too  often 
because  of  the  3 -year  cutoff  fnlm  the 
political  process.  Studies  of  l8-to-21 
voting  in  Kentucky  have  indicated  that 
this  unfortunate  trend  is  to  some,  degree 
offset  by  permitting  younger  citizens  to 
vote.  I 

Democratic  government  is  reindered 
viable  and  enduring  only  by  an  elector- 
ate which  accepts  its  responsibility  for 
the  course  of  public  affairs  and  wihich  is 
capable  of  prudent  judgment. 

Eighteen-year-old  voters  wo^ld  be 
fresh  from  the  study  of  our  struagle  for 
political  liberty  and  of  the  institutions 
which  render  this  liberty  effective.  Their 
study  would  have  become  really  mean- 
ingful for  them  because  they  would  have 
reall2ed  while  in  school  that  political  re- 
sponsibility would  be  given  them  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  responsibilities  of 
adulthood.  And  they  would  be  stiU 
habituated  to  the  discipline  of  reiasoned 
and  logical  thinking  imparted  to  them  in 
school. 


And  18-year-old  voters  in  general 
would  offer  the  country  other  qualifica- 
tions as  well  as  vivid  understanding  of 
representative  government  and  capacity 
for  political  judgment. 

Our  schools  try  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  students  by  Impressing 
them  with  possibilities  for  the  Immediate 
future  after  graduation  and  by  preparing 
them  to  fulfill  these  possibilities  by  en- 
couraging them  to  undertake  achieve- 
ment on  their  own.  Such  achievement 
generates  self-confldence  which,  in  turn, 
makes  future  possibilities  seem  really 
possible. 

But  think  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  public  state  of  affairs  which 
could  be  imparted  to  high  school  stu- 
dents tf  they  were  given  real  responsibil- 
ity for  political  judgment  and  choice  at 
the  age  of  18.  Anticipation  of  really  tak- 
ing part  in  the  electoral  process  would 
combine  with  studies  of  history  and  civics 
to  bring  about  in  young  people  the  feel- 
ing that  government  belongs  to  them  and 
that  they  must  answer  for  quality  of 
that  government. 

Eighteen-year-old  voters  would.  I  am 
convinced,  measure  up  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  the  electorate  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country — the  capacity  for  judg- 
ment and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  that  the 
majority  of  18-year-olds  are  capable  of 
taking  responsibility  for  their  govern- 
ment, that  is,  are  capable  of  political 
judgment  and  choice.  Is  verified  by  the 
figures  on  education  in  our  country. 

Thirty  years  ago,  only  32  percent,  or 
about  one-third,  of  adults  in  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34 
were  high  school  graduates.  In  1962, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
in  the  same  age  group  had  risen  to  64 
percent,  or  about  two-thirds. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  argu- 
ment might  have  been  made  that  ex- 
perience should  make  up  for  lack  of  ed- 
ucation in  qualifying  yoimg  people  to 
vote.  This  argument  no  longer  holds. 
The  great  majority  of  young  people  in 
the  age  group  of  18  to  21  have  completed 
secondary  education,  have  studied  Amer- 
ican history  and  political  institutions, 
and  are,  on  the  average,  far  more  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  18  than  their  predecessors 
of  30  years  ago. 

And  I  believe  that  the  combination  of 
education  and  real,  political  responsibil- 
ity would  engender  in  young  people  a 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  participation 
in  the  electoral  process  and  a  tremendous 
enthusiasm  regarding  public  affairs. 

After  all,  in  terms  of  the  long-run  fu- 
ture, young  people  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  solution  of  political  issues. 
They  should  not  be  forced  to  reap  what 
they  have  not  sown. 

And  young  people,  in  spite  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote,  have  dem- 
onstrated their  pressing  concern  with 
America's  future  by  taking  part  in  or- 
ganized, political  activity. 

Both  the  young  Democrats  and  the 
young  Republicans  accept  18-year-old 
members.  Both  of  these  groups  take 
part  in  our  political  life.  Both  of  them 
conduct  political  workshops  or  commit- 
tees  in    order   to   study   contemporary 


issues.  Both  of  these  groups  write  and 
publish  and  distribute  political  litera- 
ture. Both  offer  rewarding  opportuni- 
ties for  political  experience  to  yoimg  men 
and  women  under  21  as  well  as  older. 
Both  of  them  demonstrate  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  young  people  confront 
the  Nation's  tremendous  problems. 

The  educational  attainment  of  young 
people  today  combined  with  the  Irre- 
pressible hopes  for  the  future  which 
characterize  youth  would  render  them 
responsive  to  the  real  responsibility 
of  political  choice.  But  take  away  the 
chance  to  exercise  real  responsibility,  and 
many  yoimg  people,  I  am  afraid,  never 
acquire  interest,  or  lose  whatever  interest 
they  had.  In  public  affairs.  During 
what  I  would  call  the  dormant  citizen- 
ship years,  the  years  from  18  to  21, 
America  loses  many  potentially  well- 
informed  voters.  And  those  who  have 
lost  interest  by  the  time  they  are  21  are 
added  to  the  number  of  Americans  who 
rarely  if  ever  vote. 

I  do  not  deny  that  lowering  the  voting 
age  would  create  a  tremendous  new  im- 
pact at  the  polls  on  election  day.  I  also 
am  not  unware  that,  because  of  this  very 
reason,  there  are  some  persons  who  feel 
this  is  politically  unwise.  But  I  think  It 
would  be  healthy  because  it  would  ex- 
pand the  number  of  persons  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections.  And  it  would 
necessitate  us  to  further  lend  our  ear  to 
the  voice  of  our  yoimger  voters. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  I  checked 
the  1960  census  figures  to  determine  what 
sort  of  an  impact  an  18-year-old  voting 
age  would  have  in  the  State.  According 
to  the  1960  census,  there  are  195,558  New 
Jerseyites  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
While  there  are  no  definite  figures  avail- 
able on  the  number  of  persons  between 
21  and  30,  I  know  that  there  would  be  a 
great  increase  in  voter  participation  in 
this  age  group  also  if  we  had  an  18-year- 
old  voting  age. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  figures: 


County 

18-year-olds 

19-year-olds 

20-year-olds 

.\tlantic 

1,608 

1,377 

1,359 

Bereen.. 

7.721 

6.161 

5.936 

Burlinirton 

4.9fi2 

4,  Ml 

4.534 

Caniden 

4.70fi 

3.705 

3. 752 

Cape  May 

808 

712 

692 

Cumberland... 

1.331 

1.094 

1,113 

Easex 

10,656 

9.514 

9,588 

Gloucester 

1.685 

1,404 

1.325 

Hudson 

7.514 

6,490 

6,73.5 

Hunterdon 

791 

S32 

565 

Mercer..- 

4,100 

3.810 

3,509 

Middlesex 

6,231 

4,434 

3.907 

.Monmouth 

3,794 

3,4(8 

3,172 

Morris 

2,782 

2,250 

2.167 

Ocean 

1,303 

1,234 

1,167 

Passaic 

4,468 

3,810 

3.975 

Salem      

875 
1,400 

775 
1,134 

731 

Somerset 

i.ino 

Sus.sex 

613 

497 

514 

Union.    

6,430 

4,231 

4,238 

Warren 

802 

839 

577 

Total 

72,600 

62,303 

60.556 
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Note.— According  to  1960  census  figures,  there  are 
195,558  New  Jerseyites  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
3,500,000  New  Jersey  residents  are  21  or  over. 

I  might  add  In  conclusion  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  support 
extending  the  vote  to  this  segment  of  the 
population.  When  George  Gallup  first 
asked  this  question  in  1939  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  population  favored  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.    By  1943  it  had 


grown  to  44  percent  and  in  1954  peaked 
at  63  percent  in  favor.  For  the  past  11 
years  it  has  held  steady  at  57  percent 
approval  with  about  40  percent  disap- 
proving. 

The  combination  of  these  factors 
overwhelmingly  recommends  that  Con- 
gress pass  and  submit  to  the  States  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting 
our  18-  to  21-year-old  citizens  to  vote. 
Let  us  do  so  now. 

ADDENDUM 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  individuals 
and  groups  which  support  the  18-year- 
old  vote  proposal : 

GOVEBNORS    (PAST  AND  PBESENT) 

Ellis  Amall,  Georgia;  Frank  A.  Barrett, 
Wyoming;  Edmund  Brown,  California;  James 
Byrnes,  South  Carolina;  AverlU  Harriman, 
New  York;  Christian  Herter,  Massachusetts; 
Theodore  McKeldln,  Maryland;  Robert  Mey- 
ner.  New  Jersey;  Nelson  Rockefeller,  New 
York;  John  Dempsey,  Connecticut;  Carl  E. 
Sanders,  Georgia;   Adlal  Stevenson,  Illinois. 

OTHERS    (PAST   AND    PRESENT) 

John  M.  Bailey,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

William  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Leonard  Hall,  Former  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard. 

James  K.  Pollack,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Michigan. 

Eleanor  R(X)sevelt. 

Robert  Wagner,  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Phillip  Wilder.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Wabash  College. 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  GROVPS 

AMVETS  (Rufus  H.  Watson,  National  Leg- 
islative Director,  in  Hearings  before  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1953). 

B'nal  B'rlth  Young  Adults  Convention, 
1960. 

Fair  Franchise  Committee,  New  York,  1967. 

National  Municipal  League. 

National  Student  Congress,  August,  1966. 

New  Jersey  Student  Committee  for  Under- 
graduate Education,  Convention,  1966. 

Numerous  College  and  University  Student 
Organizations  (Student  Governments,  Young 
Democrats,  Young  Republicans,  etc.)  at  the 
following  campuses:  Adelphl  College,  New 
York,  Drake  University,  Redlands  University, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, St.  Petersburg  Jr.  College,  Florida. 

President's  Commission  on  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation.  1963. 

United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

United  States  Youth  Council. 

Vindication  of  Twenty-Eighteen  Suffrage 
(VOTES),  and  these  affiliates:  Connecticut 
Organization  for  18-Year-Old  Voting,  Massa- 
chusetts Organization  for  18-Year-Old 
Voting,  United  Committee  for  Nineteen- 
Year-Old  Voting  Privileges  of  New  Jersey, 
Youth  Suffrage  Association,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  dlstin- 
gtiished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  has  brought  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  has  done  yeoman  work  In 
stirring  new  interest  in  this  vital  subject. 
My  colleague  has  mentioned  the  fact 


that  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  has  for  many 
years,  along  with  other  members  of  both 
parties  in  both  bodies,  introduced  resolu- 
tions to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  strong  and  rising 
suppxjrt  in  the  Nation  for  this  move. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  fioor  I 
was  talking  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cowger],  the  distin- 
guished former  mayor  of  the  great  city 
of  Louisville  who  sits  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  told  me  of  the  great 
success  of  the  lower  voting  age  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  those  who  are  18  are  al- 
lowed to  vote.  He  told  me  also  of  the 
tremendous  stimulus  toward  civic  re- 
sponsibility among  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  by  reason  of  this  Kentucky 
law.  He  mentioned  the  registration 
drives  among  yoimg  potential  voters,  and 
the  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of 
these  young  men  and  women  as  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise. 

From  a  freshmen  Republican  in  the 
House  representing  the  neighboring 
State  of  Kentucky,  I  then  talked  with 
that  grand  young  Democrat  from  Illinois, 
our  colleague,  Barratt  O'Hara,  who  cele- 
brated his  85th  birthday  on  April  28. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  an 
increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
18-year-old  vote  at  this  time  is  because 
so  many  young  men  in  this  age  bracket 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Well,  our  be- 
loved colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  enlisted  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  a 
grizzled  veteran  at  18.  He  told  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  at  the  age  of  18  he  felt 
well  equipped  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  better  equipped 
than  many  21-year-olds.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  also  remarked  that  today  he  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  and  several 
of  our  colleagues  have  introduced. 

On  the  floor  of  this  body,  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  the  fact  that  our 
educational  system  has  developed  to  a 
point  where  18-year-olds  today  are  more 
intelligent  and  better  equipped  to  vote 
than  were  21-year-olds  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic.  In  addition,  many  more 
young  people  are  finishing  high  school 
and  attending  college  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n,  and  the  recent  drive 
against  dropouts  has  resulted  in  a  far 
better  education  for  all  18-year-olds. 

Speaking  now  of  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia,  we  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
an  unusually  high  numt)er  of  younger 
people,  particularly  in  the  1950's,  who 
went  to  other  States  for  economic  rea- 
sons. We  feel  that  the  18-year-old  vote 
would  give  yoimg  people  a  voice  in  the 
kind  of  future  they  would  like  to  see 
for  West  Virginia,  and  thus  give  them  a 
greater  stake  in  helping  to  build  West 
Virginia. 

All  over  the  Nation,  medical  science 
has  enabled  people  to  live  longer.  "ITils 
means  that  the  average  age  of  the  elec- 
torate has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  would 
help  restore  the  age  balance  in  the 
electorate. 

I  believe  also  that  the  enthusiasm  and 


idealism  of  young  people  is  an  ingredi- 
ent which  government  and  politics  need 
in  greater  quantities  today.  Lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18  will  help  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  government  at  all  levels. 
Before  an  individual  establishes  an  en- 
trenched economic  interest,  he  is  inclined 
to  think  in  broader  terms  instead  of 
plugging  so  strongly  for  selfish  economic 
interest,  and  although  I  do  not  say  the 
latter  is  necessarily  bad,  I  believe  it 
would  be  placed  in  better  perspective 
and  balance  through  lowering  the  voting 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Howard],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks,  and  also 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] 
has  indicated  his  strong  support  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  inasmuch  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives know  that  the  State  of  Georgia  at 
the  present  time  has  on  the  statute  books 
a  law  authorizing  voting  at  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  the  presence  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  afternoon,  of  my  friend  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  [Mr.  Brinkley],  a  very 
distinguished  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  how  the  18-year-old  voting  law 
has  worked  out  in  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and,  whether  he  feels  that  that  law  has 
been  of  benefit  in  its  application  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler].  For 
two  decades  in  the  great  State  of  Georgia, 
we  have  been  trusting  our  young  people 
with  the  right  to  cast  their  ballot  in  our 
State  and  National  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gratified  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  msule  in  this 
direction.  We  commend  this  policy  to 
other  States,  because  we  feel  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  voting  rights  of  those  !S 
years  and  over  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
will  be  reflected  across  this  great  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  that  the  young  people 
across  the  Nation  will  respond  with  equal 
responsibility,  in  a  trustworthy  fashion 
and  a  responsible  fashion.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  How- 
ard] make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Brinkley],  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler]  for  his  comments.    I  am 
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sure  that  In  view  of  the  respect  which 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hold  for  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler],  his  support  In 
behalf  of  this  legislation  will  represent 
a  great  assistance  In  helping  to  ejiact  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  fellow  Members  who  ate  sup- 
porting legislation  that  would  mftke  18 
the  minimum  voting  age  In  all  of  lour  50 
States. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  G^rgla, 
where  we  permit  our  residents  to  vote 
at  this  age,  I  can  testify  that  thjs  la  a 
sound  practice  and  that  it  can  play  a 
great  role  In  developing  responsible 
citizens.  ] 

But  even  If  It  were  less  valuable,  I 
would  support  this  measure  for  tl*  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  just.  Und^r  the 
conditions  that  now  prevail  m  all  iof  our 
50  States,  18  is  the  logical  age  at  rwhlch 
a  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  t^ke  an 
active  part  in  his  government,      i 

If  he  is  like  millions  of  his  ifellow 
Americans,  he  is  already  holding  down  a 
full-time  job  by  the  time  he  celebrates 
his  18th  birthday.  And  that  me^ns  he 
is  paying  taxes.  But  in  46  of  our  States, 
this  man  must  help  support  his  govern- 
ment for  3  years  before  he  has  anj*  voice 
whatever  in  the  way  his  government  Is 
run.  \ 

This  Injustice  Is  great  enough  by  it- 
self; but  when  an  18-year-old  islserv- 
Ing  in  one  of  our  armed  forcel,  the 
injustice  is  multiplied.  This  mah  not 
only  contributes  part  of  his  wag^— he 
may  even  have  to  contribute  hfe  life 
to  protect  a  government  he  has  noi  voice 
In.  " 

I  can  think  of  no  practice  that  isj  more 
at  odds  with  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution than  this  one  is.  So  I  urgi  that 
all  of  us  in  this  body  band  togeth^-  and 
pass  legislation  that  will  correct  It 
Immediately. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Confetitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  that  would  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote  to  aU  our  citizens 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  yelirs 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privileggdur- 
mg  the  last  election  campaign  to  address 
and  answer  questions  fvam  members  of 
two  political  science  classes  at  ohe  of 
Pittsburgh's  fine  high  schools,  Tfeylor 
Allderdice.  T' 

I  was  Impressed  with  the  broad  knowl- 
edge the  students  had  of  the  American 
political  system  and  their  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved  in  my  own  local 
campaign.  They  displayed  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  their  city,  their 
State,  and  their  Nation,  and  expreased  a 
keen  desire  to  demonstrate  their  sense 
of  responsibility  by  voting. 

Since  the  election,  I  have  asked  sev- 
eral Of  my  colleagues  about  their  experi- 
ences with  young  people  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  their  reactions  confirm  my 
feeling  that  American  youth  todiy  Is 
well  informed,  well  versed  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  process,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  participate  In  that  process 
through  voting  in  elections  at  all  levels 
In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  at  the  age 
of  18  that  most  of  our  yoimg  citizens 
are  most  strongly  motivated  to  betome 


responsible  contributors  to  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

In  the  later  high  school  years,  they  are 
offered  a  broad  range  of  history,  social 
science,  political  science,  and  civics 
courses,  aU  designed  to  heighten  their 
interest  in  and  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  our  Nation's  democratic 
process. 

At  the  same  time,  improvements  In  all 
our  communications  media  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  yoimg  citizens  to  stay 
abreast  of  events  in  their  localities,  in 
their  States,  and  across  the  land.  Their 
studies  enable  them  to  interpret  what 
they  see,  hear,  and  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  sophistication. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  our  2,900.000  high 
school  graduates  this  year,  only  55  per- 
cent, or  1,595,000  young  people,  will  go 
on  to  some  form  of  higher  education. 
The  others,  1,305,000  of  them,  will  enter 
the  labor  market  or  the  Armed  Forces  to 
begin  participating  fully  in  the  produc- 
tive or  protective  functions  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

For  these  youthful  citizens,  all  of  whom 
must  live  under  the  laws  we  pass  and 
some  of  whom  must  die  for  the  policies 
we  support,  there  is  a  3-year  wait  before 
they  can  claim  a  voice  in  determining 
these  laws  and  policies — the  right  to  vote. 
These  are  3  years  in  which  their  early 
Interest  in  politics  and  their  desire  to 
vote  may  subside  permanently,  3  years 
in  which  the  chance  to  develop  a  habit 
of  voting  may  be  lost,  perhaps  forever. 

For  college  students,  this  problem  Is 
less  acute.  Their  awakened  interest  in 
politics  and  public  issues  is  nurtured  in 
both  curricular  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. They  can  develop  the  habit  of 
voting  hi  campus  mock  elections  and  po- 
litical polls.  They  emerge  from  college 
at  21  ready  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
argued  that  45  percent  of  our  Nation's 
young  people — increasingly  well  edu- 
cated, affluent  and  Infiuential  young  peo- 
ple— are  being  denied  at  a  critical  stage 
in  their  lives  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  voting. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  all  our  citizens  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  18  the  right  to 
vote  would  prove  itself  of  great  value  not 
only  to  our  yoimg  people  but  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  introduce  similar  joint  reso- 
lutions, so  that  we  may  quicldy  extend 
the  privilege  of  full  participation  in  our 
democratic  process  to  the  fine  young  citi- 
zens of  this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  distinguished  colleagues  who 
today  have  Joined  their  efforts  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  issue  which  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  be  re- 
solved at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  voting  age 
shall  be  lowered  to  18.  I  most  emphati- 
cally assert  that  It  should. 

Legislation  to  lower  the  voting  age  has 
been  submitted  to  this  body  year  after 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  I.  And 
I  might  add  that  the  argiunents  support- 


ing this  move  have  become  more  per- 
suasive with  each  passing  year. 

An  18-year-old  today  is  mature  in 
terms  of  awareness  of  his  society,  his  en- 
vironment, his  Nation,  his  Government, 
and  his  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Young  men  and  women  today  attain, 
by  their  18th  birthday,  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  practical  knowledge 
much  more  advanced  than  was  the  case 
in  earlier  generations.  This  Is  because 
their  schools  are  better  and  more  of  them 
have  completed  high  school  by  the  time 
they  are  18.  It  is  also  because  radio, 
television,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
expose  them  to  the  affairs  of  their  com- 
munities, States,  Nation,  and  the  world 
to  a  degree  Impossible  in  earlier  genera- 
tions. 

Today's  young  people  are  the  best  in- 
formed in  all  of  history.  They  are  fully 
prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship and,  in  my  view,  entitled  to  as- 
sume those  responsibilities  which  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  discharge  with  great 
distinction. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  today 
have  demonstrated  their  desire  to  serve 
their  Nation  in  valuable  and  laudatory 
ways  as  members  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA,  and  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  seems  to  me  a  grave  injustice 
to  them  that  while  they  are  being  urged 
to  serve  and  represent  their  Nation  In 
foreign  lands,  to  carry  out  vital  programs 
in  depressed  areas  of  their  own,  and  con- 
scripted to  defend  our  country  under  fire 
of  an  enemy,  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  21. 

These  young  people  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  They  are 
bound  by  its  laws,  serve  in  its  wars,  en- 
riched by  its  triumphs,  and  impoverished 
by  its  failures. 

They  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  their 
government's  affairs.  They  are  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  selecting  their  political 
leaders.  They  are  entitled  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  enacting  and  repealing 
laws.    They  are  entitled  to  a  vote. 

A  lowering  of  the  voting  age  is  dictated 
by  justice  and  commonsense  alike.  The 
young  men  and  women  on  whose  behalf 
I  speak  today  are  fully  qualified  and 
clearly  entitled  to  the  right  to  vote.  To 
continue  to  deny  them  that  right  would 
be  sheer  nonsense  and  blind  folly  for 
they  have  much  to  contribute  in  Interest, 
zeal,  idealism,  and  a  fresh  point  of  view 
which  can  only  serve  to  enrich  our  great 
democracy. 

Let  us  act  to  enfranchise  these  young 
Americans.  Let  us  permit  them  to  make 
the  contribution  to  good  government 
which  I  know  they  can.  Let  us  extend  to 
our  young  sons  and  daughters  the  privi- 
leges and  burdens  of  full  citizenship 
which  they  are  eager  and  able  to  assume. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  re- 
member a  debate  when  I  was  in  high 
school  on  the  topic:  "Resolved  that  18- 
year-olds  be  allowed  to  vote."  A  child 
bom  the  day  that  high  school  debate  took 
place  is,  today,  old  enough  to  vote  under 
our  present  laws.  We  have  been  talking 
about  this  idea  for  a  long  time  and, 
frankly,  I  haven't  heard  any  new  argu- 
ments, pro  or  con.  In  years. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  has  almost 
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become  one  of  those  comfortable,  peren- 
nial issues  that,  like  the  weather,  every- 
body talks  about.  I  think  the  90th  Con- 
gress should  do  something  about  it. 

I  am,  today,  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  lower  to  18  the 
age  at  which  American  citizens  may  vote. 
I  hope  this  bill,  and  similar  ones  intro- 
duced here  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

There  is  one,  overriding  point  which 
convinces  me  young  people  of  this  age 
should  be  allowed  to  vote.  That  reason 
Is  simply  that  they  are  ready:  ready  In 
the  sense  that  they  have  the  knowledge 
of  government  and  current  events  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  citizens  over  21, 
and  ready  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
the  motivation  and  interest.  I  can  find 
no  more  interested,  lively,  or  concerned 
audience  when  I  travel  through  my  dis- 
trict of  Washington  State,  than  when  I 
speak  to  high  school  or  college  students. 
They  know  the  issues ;  they  ask  questions 
that  reflect  thought;  and  they  are  earn- 
est in  their  search  for  answers. 

The  vast  majority  of  young  people  in 
this  Nation  demonstrate  the  maturity 
and  responsibility  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise. I  will  stEind  behind  that  state- 
ment, a  few  beatniks  and  delinquents  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  know 
how  we  adults  hate  to  admit  it,  but  our 
age  groups  are  not  Immune  to  irrespon- 
sibility, apathy,  and  Immaturity.  This 
kind  of  minority  wall  always  be  with  us, 
whether  18  or  80.  That  there  are  an 
Irresponsible  few  should  not  be  held 
against  18-  and  19-year-olds  any  more 
than  against  35-  or  50-year-olds. 

More  important  to  consider  Is  what 
happens  to  the  eager  young  person  in 
those  3  years  between  his  graduation 
from  high  school  and  his  becoming  eligi- 
ble to  vote.  Graduating  from  high 
school  with  their  interests  whetted,  most 
18-year-olds  are  primed  for  full  par- 
ticii>ation  In  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  that  is  their  birth- 
right. For  3  years,  during  which  they 
can  be  married,  become  parents,  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  be  legally  responsible 
for  their  actions,  assume  financial  re- 
sponsibilities— for  those  3  years  when 
they  are  getting  their  first  full  taste  of 
the  Individual  responsibilities  of  adult- 
hood, they  are  denied  participation  in 
the  ultimate  right  and  responsibility  of 
a  citizen  of  a  democratic  society — the 
right  to  vote. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  there  is 
a  tendency  for  their  interest  in  public 
affairs  to  atrophy.  By  the  time  they 
can  vote,  the  momentum  of  12  to  15 
years  of  formal  education,  community 
encouragement,  and  parental  effort  is 
lost. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  encourage 
a  more  penetrating  and  sustained  in- 
terest in  public  matters  If  we  make  it 
possible  for  18-year-olds  to  participate 
fully  in  the  affairs  of  their  communities 
and  our  Nation. 

What  we  have  been  sasdng  to  young 
people  Is,  "Get  ready.  On  your  mark. 
Walt." 

Now  It  Is  time  to  say,  "Go." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  my  good  friends 
Jim  Howard  and  Ken  Hechler  on  Uielr 


fine  statements  today  and  for  bringing 
this  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  wholly  agree  with  their  remarks  and 
urge  that  we  take  action  to  make  18 
years  the  minimum  voting  age  in  this 
country. 

This  generation  of  students  manifests 
the  concern  and  idealism  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple regarding  the  society  In  which  they 
live  and  the  wrongs  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated. The  response  to  the  Ideals  enun- 
ciated by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
programs  of  public  service — the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA — is  one  among  many 
keys  to  the  high  level  of  interest  and 
energy  of  youth.  High  school  and  col- 
lege students  are  Invaluable  aids  In  lo- 
cal projects,  additionally,  in  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Young  people  today  are  more  Intense, 
better  educated,  more  aware  than  ever. 
Our  schools  teach  government  and  his- 
tory and  stress  the  values  of  participa- 
tion and  democracy.  There  is  no  more 
fundamental  form  of  participation  than 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  At  age  18, 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  both  qualified 
and  responsible  and  deserve  a  voice  in 
their  government. 

From  the  age  of  18,  in  almost  every 
way  but  the  ability  to  vote,  an  individual 
Is  considered  an  adult — he  may  be  em- 
ployed and  earn  his  own  living,  he  is  no 
longer  considered  a  Juvenile  and  may  be 
©ommltted  to  a  Federal  prison  or  a  State 
penitentiary,  and  he  must  register  for 
the  draft,  possibly  to  fight  and  die  for  his 
country  without  ever  having  had  the 
right  to  vote.  Being  subject  as  an  adult 
to  these  vital  and  Important  laws,  he 
must  be  able,  in  a  democracy,  to  con- 
tribute to  determining  who  makes  these 
laws. 

Some  will  contend  that  military  service 
involves  only  physical  maturity  and  does 
not  qualify  one  for  voting  but  this  is  beg- 
ging the  question.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
political  and  intellectual  maturity  has 
been  a  qualification  for  the  vote.  If  sub- 
ject to  conscription  to  serve  their  na- 
tion, these  young  people  ought  to  have 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  de- 
mands and  pressures  of  modem  society, 
the  higher  educational  level,  the  greater 
awareness  and  involvement — all  these 
are  persuasive  reasons  why  young  adults 
today  are  capable  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility they  should  have. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues today  by  Introducing  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  18-year-olds  to  vote  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections. 

It  is  only  fair  that  these  young  citi- 
zens should  be  allowed  to  vote.  After 
all,  when  they  become  18,  they  are  con- 
sidered old  enough  to  sign  job  contracts, 
be  treated  as  adults  by  our  courts,  serve 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  pay  taxes. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  our 
young  citizens  to  take  part  in  our  demo- 
cratic process.  When  they  graduate 
from  high  school,  their  interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  public  affairs  is  at  a  high 
pitch.  Very  often,  this  Interest  con- 
tinues through  their  college  careers. 
Conthiuing  to  deny  them  the  right  to 


vote,  while  encouraging  them  in  other 
ways  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  our  Nation  seems  to  me  con- 
tradictory and  self-defeating. 

A  national  poll  taken  within  the  past 
18  months  indicates  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial acceptance  for  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18.  Fifty-seven  percent  fa- 
vor such  action,  39  percent  oppose  it, 
and  4  percent  are  undecided.  Other 
polls  taken  during  the  last  12  years  show 
almost  identical  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  both 
bodies  In  this  effort  to  grant  an  Important 
privilege  to  these  young  people  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
increasing  support  in  the  Congress  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
national  minimum  voting  age  to  18.  As 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ex- 
press their  support  and  opposition  to 
this  proposal  I  would  urge  that  congres- 
sional hearings  be  scheduled  so  that 
every  consideration  may  be  given  to  this 
measure  and  all  voices  heard. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  and  older.  While  the  Vietnam 
confiict  has  highlighted  the  much  pub- 
licized argument  that  "those  old  enough 
to  fight  are  old  enough  to  vote,"  I  believe 
there  are  other  convincing  arguments  for 
this  constitutional  amendment. 

The  1963  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Particli>atlon  emphasized  that  by  lower- 
ing the  voting  age,  we  would  be  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  those  who  are  im- 
mediately interested  in  public  affairs  as 
a  result  of  the  educational  phase  which 
they  are  completing.  The  Commission 
stated : 

Despite  the  growing  enrollment  In  Inatl- 
tutlons  of  higher  education,  It  U  a  fact  that 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  are  stlU  In 
school  when  they  near  or  reach  their  21st 
birthdays.  We  believe  that  each  State  should 
carefully  consider  reducing  the  minimum 
voting  age  to  18. 

If  18  is  adopted  as  a  minimum  age,  we  also 
recommend  programs  under  which  registra- 
tion of  students  could  be  facilitated  through 
voter  registration  days  at  high  schools  them- 
selves. 

This  proposal  will  also  have  the  dual 
effect  of  strengthening  academic  freedom 
and  bringing  to  the  electorate  a  group  of 
young  people  who  are  energetic  and 
idealistic  In  their  view  of  the  public 
service. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
Is  that  by  granting  the  right  to  vote  to 
persons  in  the  18-to-21  age  bracket,  we 
will  be  placing  added  responsibility  on 
that  group  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of 
community  responsibilities. 

Perhaps  by  encouraging  our  young 
E>eople  we  can  begin  an  effective  "citizen- 
ship Involvement"  program. 

The  major  argument  against  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  has  been  that  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  lack  the  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  experience  to  exercise  the  right 
to  vote.  I  must  reject  this  argument  on 
the  basis  of  my  experience  with  the  young 
people  of  America  and  on  the  basis  of 
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our    changing    educational    staildards, 
during  the  past  20  to  30  years. 

Our  young  people  have  lived  tljrough 
periods  of  hot  wars,  cold  wars,  bropa- 
ganda  wars.  They  can  appreciafte  the 
real  horrors  of  war.  They  have!  expe- 
rienced educational  advances  far  ^yond 
expectations  of  20  years  ago.  They  are 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  respoisibill- 
tles  of  the  franchise,  than  prior  genera- 
tions and  they  are  more  aware  of  t^e  do- 
mestic and  international  problemsl  which 
face  our  Nation.  | 

They  are  Democrats,  Republicaiis,  and 
Independents — they  do  not  appeai  to  be 
any  more  "liberal"  or  more  "coiiserva- 
tlve"  than  a  cross  section  of  thei  adult 
voting  population.  Most  Importantly, 
they  do  have  minds  of  their  own.   I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  right  io  vote 
carries  with  It  great  responsibilities  and 
for  this  reason  I  want  to  broad* 
base  of  "citizenship  involvement." 
is  wide  bipartisan  support  for  tl 
posal  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
these  efforts  prove  successful. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speal 
1961  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  low^ 
national   minimum   voting   age 
This  year  I.  along  with  many 
colleagues  of  both  parties,  have  r( 
duced  this  legislation.    I  believe  tl 
time  has  come  for  action  on  this 
measure. 

Many  of  the  traditional  argumeiits  for 
the  vote  at  18  have  been  put  into  pi  new 
perspective  by  the  rapidly  chabiglng 
world.  T 

Certainly  the  18-year-old  of  toflay  Is 
much  better  educated  and  has  bedn  ex- 
posed to  a  far  larger  segment  df  the 
world  than  his  counterpart  at  th^  time 
the  minimum  age  was  established.  The 
communications  explosion  has  placed  the 
events  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  [world 
into  living  rooms  In  all  parts  ajf  our 
country.  Television  and  radio  |  have 
radically  changed  the  world;  Lani^Bird, 
the  communications  satellite  recently 
put  up  over  the  Pacific,  is  being  disoussed 
to  give  live  coverage  of  the  war  in]  Viet- 
nam, for  example.  I 

Where  a  man  formerly  had  to  r^ly  on 
a  local  newspaper  or  cracker-barrel  dis- 
cussions for  his  Information  about  the 
world,  we  have  now  two  or  three  news- 
papers at  his  easy  disposal,  ^any 
papers  have  correspondents  in  [every 
corner  of  the  globe  and  wire  services 
report  detailed  and  factual  information 
from  every  nation  on  earth.  I 

The  American  education  system  has 
produced  a  youth  of  particular  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  great  events  of  our  timesi  In- 
creased political  activity  is  just  otie  of 
the  manifestations.  Youth  is  mora  con- 
cerned about  the  structure  and  value  of 
our  society  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Certainly  they  would  and  should 
be  able  to  translate  this  concern  injto  an 
Intelligent  and  informed  vote. 

I  would  hope  that  prompt  action  can 
be  taken  on  the  issue  of  lowering  the 
minimum  voting  age  to  18.  J  Our 
youth  have  demonstrated  to  us  thai  they 
are  ready;  we  have  an  obligation  to 
allow  them  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  political  life.  1 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  th«  Idea 
of  the  21-year  age  minimum  for  yotlng 


Is  based  only  on  tradition,  and  an  out- 
moded tradition  at  that.  Nowhere  Is  It 
granted  more  sanction  than  an  uncer- 
tain shibboleth  of  a  bygone  age  pro- 
vided— an  age  which  also  barred  voting 
rights  to  women  and  created  or  per- 
mitted other  artificial  barriers  to  a  uni- 
versal franchise. 

In  our  day,  when  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  extension  of  democracy  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  qualified  people  to  vote,  the 
maintenance  of  the  arbitrary  and  artifi- 
cial 21 -year  limit  is  unjustified  and  im- 
deslrable.  Contemporary  moves  to  en- 
large the  electorate  and  extend  the  basic 
privilege  of  the  franchise  are  typified  by 
the  vote  now  granted  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing residents  of  New  York,  for  example; 
the  lowering  of  needlessly  long  residence 
requirements  in  nimierous  States;  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  has  won  the 
vote  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ne- 
groes; the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax;  and 
removal  of  other  unnatural  impediments. 
The  battles  to  extend  the  right  of  the 
ballot  to  women  were  won  only  after 
decades  of  effort  against  the  obstruc- 
tionist weight  of  Inertia  and  skepticism. 
The  battles  to  Insure  the  ballot  to  the 
Negro  were  won  after  many  years  more 
of  even  more  active  obstructionism. 

The  fight  for  an  18-year-old  franchise 
has  also  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
Nearly  a  quarter  century  has  passed  since 
the  first  State  extended  the  ballot  to  its 
18-year-olds.  Since  then  at  least  three 
other  States  have  lowered  the  voting  age 
below  21.  And  for  the  past  15  years, 
efforts  have  been  partially  successful — 
only  partially — In  Congress  to  establish 
18  as  the  voting  age  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Our  history  shows  that  this  reform, 
like  the  others,  will  come  In  time.  The 
year  1967  should  be  the  time — such  an  act 
would  be  especially  timely  in  a  day  when 
the  Nation's  yoimg  people  are  looking  for 
a  "signal"  from  their  elders  which  will 
express  the  Nation's  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment and  the  responsibility  of  the 
younger  people.  Responsibility  con- 
ferred will  be  responsibility  grasped,  in 
ever-widening  circles.  This  gesture  of 
confidence  in  oiu:  young  people  will  reap 
little-realized  dividends  for  the  Nation. 
I  repeat,  now  is  the  time  for  the  18-year- 
old  veto  to  be  achieved  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  achieve  the  goal 
more  effectively  than  possible  through 
action  by  individual  States  alone. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Ken 
Hechler,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Con- 
gressman James  J.  Howard,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  supporting  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit  persons 
18  to  21  years  old  to  vote,  I  have  joined 
them  in  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  reduce  the  national  minimum  vot- 
ing age  to  18. 

Today  American  boys  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
the  jungles  of  southeast  Asia;  yet  they 
cannot  vote.  They  are  old  enough  to  be 
drafted  but  not  old  enough  to  vote. 

Today  young  Americans  18  to  21  are 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  or 
holding  down  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.    They  are  paying  taxes 


to  finance  the  operation  of  their  Govern- 
ment ;  yet  they  carmot  vote. 

In  many  of  our  States,  persons  in  this 
same  age  bracket  may  enter  contracts; 
may  marry;  may  purchase  life  insur- 
ance; or  may  draw  up  a  will.  They  are 
judged  mature  enough,  intelligent 
enough,  and  responsible  enough  to  en- 
gage in  these  activities;  but  they  can- 
not vote  because,  it  is  argued,  they  are 
not  mature  enough,  intelligent  enough, 
and  responsible  enough  to  exercise  the 
franchise.    Does  this  make  good  sense? 

Objections  are  raised  to  justify  with- 
holding the  ballot  from  them.  It  is 
suggested,  for  example,  that  they  lack 
the  experience  and  education  requisite 
for  casting  an  intelligent  ballot.  This 
claim,  however,  is  far  from  valid.  In- 
deed, studies  demonstrate  that  young 
persons  leaving  high  school  today  are  far 
better  educated  than  tlieir  parents'  gen- 
eration; that  they  are  very  interested  in 
politics,  and  knowledgeable  about  it;  that 
they  are  ripe  and  ready  for  joining  in  the 
political  process.  Yet,  in  all  but  four  of 
our  States,  they  are  denied  access  to  the 
ballot  for  3  precious  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  magical 
or  permanent  or  necessary  in  maintain- 
ing 21  as  the  voting  age  limits  in  46  of 
our  States.  Indeed,  evidence  suggests 
that  18  is  a  more  reasonable  minimum 
for  the  entire  Nation.  By  transmitting 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
States.  Congress  may  bring  this  laud- 
able end  to  pass.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  reserve  to  the  States  the  final  voice 
in  determining  the  voting  age,  which  ac- 
cords with  their  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. 

This  action  by  Congress  would  be  in 
step  with  our  progressive  tradition  and 
our  commitment  to  the  democratic 
process.  Let  us,  therefore,  demonstrate 
good  sense.  Let  us  show  faith  in  our  18- 
to  21-year-olds  by  permitting  them  to 
vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  334,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  granting  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  the  vot- 
ing age  should  be  lowered  to  18,  and 
throughout  my  political  career  I  have 
worked  toward  that  end.  This  joint  res- 
olution is  identical  to  one  which  I  intro- 
duced in  March  1966.  In  1964,  while 
serving  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  I  sponsored  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  Michigan  State  constitution. 

The  justification  for  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  grows  more  compelling 
with  each  passing  year.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, this  country  has  witnessed  a  sig- 
nificant growth  In  the  maturity  of  our 
younger  citizens.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
concern  and  enthusiasm  which  these 
young  citizens  hold  for  our  national  af- 
fairs. The  Yotmg  Democrats  and  Young 
Republicans  are  noticeably  active  in  ev- 
ery election.  The  work  of  young  people 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  the  VISTA  program 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  Headstart 
program,  shows  their  eager  aggressive- 
ness and  their  willingness  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 
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At  the  age  of  18,  most  young  people 
are  fresh  from  high  school  and  are  ready 
to  enter  our  universities,  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  their  life  occupations.  At  this 
time,  they  are  richly  endowed  with 
knowledge  of  political  and  civic  affairs. 
This  knowledge  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stagnate  over  the  3 -year  period  before 
they  are  of  legal  voting  age. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you,  these  lines 
written  by  the  newspaper  editor,  John 
S.  Knight: 

The  accomplishments  and  achievements  of 
youth  outnumber  the  news  ol  delinquencies 
and  crime  by  a  margin  of  10  to  1.  The 
youth  of  today  are  better  informed  and  far 
more  perceptive  than  we  were  at  the  same 
age. 

Further,  our  young  adults  serve  in  the 
Peace  Corps  around  the  world  demon- 
strating the  real  image  of  America's 
greatness;  fight  in  Vietnam;  staff  politi- 
cal campaign  headquarters  or  distribute 
political  literature  during  election  time. 
They  can  marry;  drive  at  18  in  all  States; 
be  under  the  same  penal  codes  as  those 
21  and  over;  be  denied  welfare  aid  unless 
handicapped;  do  not  come  under  the 
child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  are  considered  adults  by 
life  insurance  companies,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  Webster's  Dictionary; 
bear  firearms;  and  sign  legal  docu- 
ments. 

The  18-year-old  vote  was  first  advo- 
cated by  President  Eisenhower  and  sub- 
sequently supported  'oy  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson.  It  has  been 
a  plank  in  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican platforms  for  many  years. 

In  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  the  voting 
age  has  been  lowered  to  18  for  over  10 
years.  In  a  poll  taken  by  University  of 
Kentucky  political  science  students  in 
1960,  80  percent  of  the  students  vote  in 
general  elections  as  compared  to  59  per- 
cent of  all  persons  of  all  ages.  Although 
the  two  newest  States,  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii, do  not  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote, 
the  minimum  voting  ages  are  liberal:  19 
for  Alaskans  and  20  for  Hawaiians. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  me  inescapa- 
ble. Young  men  and  women  are  already 
taking  part  in  the  American  political 
process,  offering  their  resources  and  in 
many  cases,  their  lives  for  democratic 
Ideals  we  all  seek  to  promote.  That  they 
should  be  doing  this  without  the  most 
basic  of  all  political  rights — the  right  to 
vote — seems  to  me  a  serious  inconsis- 
tency. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
grant  18-year-old  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  vote.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  90th  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  Introduced  similar 
or  identical  legislation.  The  debate  over 
lowering  the  voting  age  of  American  citi- 
zens on  a  national  basis  has  continued 
in  Congress  over  the  last  quarter  century. 
During  this  period,  argimients  both  for 
and  against  this  proposal  have  been 
publicly  aired.  Further,  this  dialog 
has  continued  in  depth  at  all  levels  of 
the  broadcast  and  news  media  In  this 
country  so  that  most  Americans  are  fully 
apprised  of  proposals  to  reduce  the  vot- 
ing age.    In  my  district  and  around  the 


country,  I  have  found  increased  support 
for  such  proposals.  In  my  opinion,  a 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  18- 
year-old  citizens  to  vote  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky, 
the  States  have  retained  a  minimum 
voting  age  of  21  since  colonial  times. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  this  country, 
our  social,  economic,  and  military  needs 
have  undergone  drastic  change  and  have 
grown  radically  in  number  and  intensity. 
American  citizens  of  all  age  groups  have 
assumed  growing  responsibilities  in  fill- 
ing these  needs.  Perhaps  no  group  has 
responded  as  well  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  challenges  faced  by  the  American 
people  than  our  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  support  lower- 
ing the  voter  age  requirements  to  18  are 
casting  votes  of  confidence  for  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system.  There  Is  no 
comparison  between  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege student  of  colonial  days  and  the 
high  school  or  college  student  of  today. 
It  is  a  good  assumption  that  today's  stu- 
dents aided  by  better  teachers,  better 
textbooks,  better  facilities  is,  thus,  better 
educated  than  his  counterpart  of  100  or 
even  50  years  ago.  Also,  more  Ameri- 
cans today  than  In  any  other  period  In 
this  Nation's  history  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  these  educa- 
tional improvements.  In  1966,  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  in  this  country  had  completed  from 
1  to  3  years  of  college.  Approximately 
25  percent  of  Americans  between  18  and 
24  are  attending  college  today.  Almost 
50  percent  of  American  18-  and  19- 
year-olds  have  completed  high  school. 
Many  more  grtiduate  from  high  school 
by  the  age  of  20.  Moreover,  never 
have  we  had  a  better  informed  group 
of  high  school  students.  Mandatory 
courses  in  U.S.  and  world  history,  Ameri- 
can Government,  civics,  and  economics 
in  our  high  schools  have  fostered  great 
civic  awareness  among  our  youth.  From 
the  above  reasons,  it  is  evident  that  the 
young  people  of  today  are  better  equipped 
than  ever  before  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  American  democracy  today 
is  a  general  voter  apathy.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Idealism  and  en- 
thusiasm youthful  voters  could  add  to 
our  elections  would  be  a  healthy  in- 
fiuence  on  our  American  Goverrmient. 
And,  as  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey has  said,  American  youth  imder 
this  proposed  amendment  would  take  on 
political  responsibilities  at  a  time  when 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  place  the  na- 
tional interest  above  those  special  inter- 
ests which  they  may  later  acquire.  Often 
we  lose  many  potential  voters  who  are 
well  informed  and  enthusiastic  students 
of  government  at  18  but  have  grown 
away  from  their  government  by  21  be- 
cause of  their  commitments  to  job  and 
family  or  are  displaced  and  cannot  regis- 
ter because  of  military  service.  The  18- 
year-old  is  generally  still  in  his  original 
neighborhood,  has  just  completed  a  study 
of  government,  and  is  ready  to  register 
and  vote.  Once  started,  he  remains  an 
interested  participating  citizen. 
This    coimtry    has    Increasingly    de- 


pended upon  18-year-old  citizens  to  re- 
spond to  its  military  commitents.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  burden  this  age  group  has  con- 
scientiously accepted.  Furthermore,  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  draft  would  make 
18-year-olds  even  more  liable  to  military 
service  and  battlefield  conditions  than 
they  presently  are.  It  Is  my  position  that 
at  the  same  time  our  youth  should  have 
a  stronger  voice  in  decisions  which  have 
such  an  impact  on  their  lives. 

We  have  depended  upon  our  yoimg 
men  to  defend  us  in  times  of  war  and 
they  have  not  failed  us.  Should  we  not 
place  the  same  confidence  in  their  abiUty 
to  choose  those  who  will  seek  to  keep  the 
peace? 

Mr.  Speaker,  om-  limited  experience 
with  an  18-year-old  minimum  voting  age 
in  the  United  States  has  been  successful. 
Both  Georgia  and  Kentucky  have  pro- 
vided the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  laboratory  proof  that 
the  legitimate  fears  expressed  by  many 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  are  un- 
founded. Further,  proof  that  our  young 
citizens,  under  the  age  of  21,  are  respon- 
sible voters  has  been  shown  in  the  ex- 
periences of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  whose 
minimum  voting  ages  are  20  and  19  re- 
spectively. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  90th  Congress  to  en- 
franchise our  yoimg  people  who  have 
demonstrated  their  mature  dedication  to 
this  country. 


NONPROLIFERATION    TREATY 
FLUNKS  COST-EFFECT  TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  jl 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
ever  advised  to  shop  around,  buy  the 
items  best  suited  to  our  needs,  pay  the 
necessary  price,  but  no  more.  We  are 
urged  to  keep  something  in  reserve  in 
order  to  have  options  for  coping  with 
changed  circumstances  when  imknown 
events  confronts  us.  All  this  has  been 
reduced  in  the  Pentagon  to  a  computer- 
aided  science  known  as  "systems  anal- 
ysis," whereby  Secretary  McNamara 
claims  we  now  possess  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective military  establishment  ever 
known  to  man.  One  of  the  key  features 
of  the  systems  smalysis  technique  is  to 
look  seriously  at  every  conceivable  alter- 
native solution  to  a  problem  to  ascertain 
the  most  effective  solution  In  relation  to 
cost.  Another  key  feature  is  to  reserve 
as  many  flexible  options  as  possible  for 
quickly  and  cheaply  switching  to  better 
and  more  cost-effective  solutions  as  the 
problem  itself  changes  or  becomes  better 
defined.  Systems  analysis  is  a  fine  tool 
for  efficient  operation  of  a  large  defense 
establishment  so  long  as  it  is  used  sensi- 
bly and  those  who  employ  it  refrain  from 
becoming  obsessed  with  delusions  of  god- 
like infallibility. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
plication whatever  of  systems  analysis  to 
the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons  spread. 
A  strict  nonproUferatlon  policy  made 
sense  when  the  atomic  bomb  first  was 
developed  and  the  United  States  pos- 
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sessed  a  very  valuable  nuclear  mon  )poly. 
We  lost  the  monopoly,  but  still  cUJng  to 
the  policy.  There  has  been  niiclear 
spread  and  it  has  mainly  been  Up  ill- 
natured  hands.  StUl  we  cling  to  the 
myth  of  nonproliferation  as  thoiigh  it 
were  a  hovering  angel  of  peace.  [With 
tunnel  vision  we  refuse  even  to  Iqok  at 
alternatives  which  now  or  in  the  future 
might  better  serve  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Instead,  we  "begin 
negotiations  today  in  Geneva  on  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  which  forever  will 
foreclose  our  option  to  choose  a|iy  of 
these  alternatives,  no  matter  how  korely 
they  may  be  needed  to  defend  our  fcoun- 
try.  The  Johnson  administration  is 
bending  every  effort  to  hammer  into  an 
international  agreement  a  policy  i^hlch 
for  20  years  has  failed.  It  does  |so  in 
absolute  violation  of  the  systems  anftlysis 
principles  requiring  examination  <)f  al- 
ternatives and  reservation  of  options.  If 
at  some  future  time  supplying  durely 
defensive  nuclear  armament  to  a  triisted, 
hard-pressed  ally  would  thwart  the  de- 
signs of  an  aggressor,  the  treaty  will  bar 
us  from  doing  so.  Our  alternativ^  will 
be  limited  to  letting  the  ally  fall  or  i-ush- 
Ing  to  its  rescue  with  American  ^odies 
as  we  did  in  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
treaty  will  surrender  in  advance  a 
favorable,  cost-effective  option. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  hidden 
tags  on  the  pact  that  so  many  tteaty- 
blinded,  international-minded  editorial 
writers  fail  to  disclose  while  praisiiig  the 
Geneva  negotiations  to  the  skies.  Before 
more  such  pundits  fall  victim  to  th^  herd 
instinct  and  disserve  their  readers  with 
superficially  considered  editorial  recom- 
mendations, they  should  look  oveij  such 
thoughtful  literature  on  the  prolifera- 
tion question  as:  Daugherty,  Jamjes  E., 
"The  Nonproliferation  Treaty,"  Rttssian 
Review.  January  1966;  Kintner,  William 
R.,  "A  Reappraisal  of  the  Proposed]  Non- 
proUferatlon  Treaty,"  Orbis.  spring  1966; 
Robison,  David  A..  "Learning  To  Live 
With  Nuclear  Spread"  and  "Softening 
the  Impact  of  Nuclear  Spread,"  Air  Force 
and  Space  Digest.  August  and  October 
1966;  Schlesinger,  James  R..  "The^ra- 
teglc  Consequences  of  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion," the  Reporter,  October  20, 1968;  and 
Teller,  Edward,  "Planning  for  P^ace," 
Orbis,  simmier  1966. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  tinder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HAiPErtf],  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  ! 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaket,  on 
April  1,  1967,  the  State  of  New  York  will 
begin  an  attack  in  depth  against  the 
scourge  of  narcotic  addiction.  Oil  that 
date.  New  York's  program  of  coihmlt- 
ment,  treatment,  aftercare,  and  re- 
search Into  the  problems  of  narcotjc  ad- 
diction goes  into  effect,  after  many 
months  of  planning  and  preparation. 
The  State  expects  to  spend  $81  i^llllon 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

TWs  is  Inspired  leadership,  by  a, great 
State,  in  the  fight  against  a  disease  which 
strikes  down  our  youth,  and  Unas  the 


pockets  of  the  worst  criminal  elements  In 
our  Nation.  It  is  a  disease  which  not 
only  destroys  its  victims,  but  also  forces 
them  into  crime  and  pros tltu ton.  and 
thus  spreads  Its  vile  effects  far  beyond 
the  lives  of  the  afflicted  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  unfortimate 
to  have  within  its  borders  fully  one-half 
of  all  the  identifiable  narcotic  addicts 
in  the  United  SUtes.  but  the  problem  is 
not  of  New  York's  making.  It  is  a  result 
of  geography  and  social  conditions.  As 
the  greatest  seaport  and  airport  center, 
and  as  the  melting  pot  for  migration  and 
immigration,  it  is  a  vulnerable  target. 

New  York  is  doing  its  best  to  meet  its 
responsibility  in  this  war  against  spread- 
ing contagion.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  taken  up  its  responsibility. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  flow  of 
dope  which  comes  into  this  country 
through  seaports,  airports,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  border.  It  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  seal  off  all  means  of  nar- 
cotics entry,  though  we  should  certainly 
add  to  our  pitifully  small  forces  arrayed 
against  it,  and  I  shall  soon  offer  legisla- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  alternative  is  to  do  our  best  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  of  narcotic  addiction 
from  making  further  inroads.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Narcotics  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966.  and  it  was 
signed  into  law.  I  was  privileged  to  join 
in  the  sponsorship  of  that  act. 

This  is  a  good  start  toward  helping 
narcotic  addicts  to  help  themselves,  but 
a  mere  law  on  the  books  cannot  achieve 
that  purpose.  It  will  not  work — it  can- 
not work — without  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget,  early  this  year,  did  not 
include  $15  million  needed  to  fund  the 
act.  More  recently,  the  President's 
message  on  crime  did  not  ask  for  such  an 
appropriation.  I  plan  to  offer  legisla- 
tion soon  to  provide  such  funding. 

However,  we  must  have  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  the  addicts  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  vol- 
untarily seek  aid.  In  New  York  State, 
this  aid  will  be  available,  when  that 
State's  enlightened  antiaddlction  pro- 
gram is  in  full  effect. 

But  even  $15  million  for  the  Narcotics 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  will  only  make 
a  small  start  toward  carrying  out  the 
Federal  Government's  moral,  financial, 
and  legal  responsibility. 

We  must  provide  meaningful  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  inspire  them 
to  take  enlightened  action,  such  as  New 
York's,  and  to  help  them  succeed  in  their 
programs.  For  that  recison,  I  have  spon- 
sored a  bill  today  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance to  States  which  establish  and  op- 
erate treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
aftercare  services  for  narcotic  addicts. 

This  bill  provides  $55  million  a  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  starting  on  July  1,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  Such  funds  would  be 
apportioned  among  States  whose  plans 
for  such  programs  have  been  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  States  would 
also  receive  technical  assistance  in  de- 
signing, locating,  constructing,  and  op- 
erating special  hospital  facilities  for  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 


of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Hospital 
Facilities  for  Narcotic  Addicts  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Surgeon 
General  would  serve  as  Chairman,  and 
ex  ofiacio  members  would  be  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
Eight  additional  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  studies,  investigations,  and  re- 
views of  proposed  programs,  thus  adding 
critically  needed  data  to  our  pitifully 
meager  store  of  actual  information  about 
the  causes,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction. 

The  Surgeon  General,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Secretary,  would  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  establish  standards  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  for  hospital  facilities, 
for  care  and  treatment,  and  for  post- 
hospital  care  and  rehabilitation  services. 

The  bill  also  outlines  the  methods  by 
which  States  may  apply  for  financial  as- 
sistance, make  regular  reports  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  and  consult  with  the 
Surgeon  General  on  plans  and  programs. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  States  would 
be  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  hospital  facilities  for  nar- 
cotic addicts,  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
proper  and  efScient  administration  of 
State  narcotic  addiction  programs. 

The  maximum  amount  available  to 
any  individual  State  would  be  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  that  State's  narcotic  addict 
population,  to  the  total  number  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  all  the  States.  This  ratio 
would  be  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  on  the  basis  of  surveys  con- 
ducted by  his  ofiQce  once  every  2  years. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
other  drugs,  beside  narcotics,  have  as- 
sumed considerable  social  importance. 
However,  the  addictive  effects  of  such 
drugs — the  hallucinogens,  depressants, 
Eind  stimulants — remain  a  moot  point. 
If  the  Surgeon  General,  through  study 
and  consultation,  should  determine  that 
other  drugs  are  also  addictive,  financial 
assistance  should  be  provided  for  facili- 
ties to  combat  such  other  addictions. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  I  have  out- 
lined is  aimed  at  an  epidemic  disease 
which  strikes  families  in  all  economic 
strata,  and  is  capable  of  spreading  its 
misery  in  any  part  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  concentrated  mainly  on  ar- 
rest and  punishment  in  our  attack 
against  narcotic  addiction.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  acquired  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  we  know 
that  we  must  heal  the  sufferers,  and  help 
restore  them  to  useful  places  in  society. 

Without  significant  Federal  assistance, 
the  States  alone  cannot  mount  an  effec- 
tive war  against  this  disease.  And  with- 
out such  an  effective  war.  we  leave  the 
way  open  for  the  scourge  to  rage  un- 
checked. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress,  rec- 
ognizing the  critical,  immediate  need 
for  this  action,  will  take  steps  to  act  on 
this  legislation  with  as  much  forth- 
rlghtness  as  possible. 
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A  GRATUITOUS  SLAP  AT  THE 
^v_  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  Friday  in  issuing  a  purchase  au- 
thorization for  the  vegetable  oil  is  a 
gratuitous  slap  at  the  Congress  and  a 
grave  affront  to  U.S.  servicemen  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Congress  must  somehow  insist 
that  the  Executive  enforce  the  law. 
Notwithstanding  an  opinion  by  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  February  2. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  neverthe- 
less went  ahead  with  the  oil  authoriza- 
tion in  clear  violation  of  the  Findley 
amendment  to  last  year's  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill. 

If  this  type  highhanded  action  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  Congress  may 
soon  become  nothing  but  a  tourist 
attraction. 

Text  of  my  letter  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  General  Accounting  OCBce: 

Dear  General  Staats:  Notwithstanding 
your  opinion  of  February  2,  1967,  In  which 
you  advised  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  In 
connection  with  a  vegetable  oil  shipment  to 
Yugoslavia  under  Public  Law  480  would  be 
illegal  under  the  "Findley  Amendment"  to 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1967, 
the  Department  has  in  fact  issued  a  pvirchase 
authorization  (Number  11-433)  for  such 
sale.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  determined  to 
complete  the  transaction. 

Accordingly  I  request  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  take  appropriate  action, 
which  would  include  among  other  things:  1. 
Taking  exception  to  this  transaction  to  the 
extent  that  appropriated  funds  are  used 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  In  the 
form  of  services  by  salaried  employees,  use 
of  consumable  supplies,  or  other; 

2.  Taking  exception  to  this  transaction  to 
the  extent  that  funds  and  other  resources  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  used; 

3.  Making  a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress. 
Thanks  for  your  always  excellent  cooper- 
ation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  action  of  the  executive  branch  in 
issuing  a  purchase  authorization  for 
$9,625,000  worth  of  vegetable  oil  for 
Yugoslavia  at  subsidized  interest  rates  is 
a  gratuitous  slap  at  Congress  and  a  grave 
affront  to  U.S.  servicemen  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
Tito  regime  will  get  credit  subsidies 
worth  over  $2  million,  as  it  has  14  years 
in  which  to  pay  for  the  commodities  and 
will  be  charged  interest  at  only  3 '72  per- 
cent. The  interest  is  approximately  half 
the  rate  U.S.  firms  currently  pay  to  bor- 
row money. 

In  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Findley  amendment,  the  executive 
branch  made  a  mockery  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  amendment  prohibited 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  have  verified  the  fact  that 
appropriated  funds  were  utilized  in  the 
preparation  and  issuance  of  the  purchase 
authorization  and  will  necessarily  be 
used  at  the  several  stages  of  the  process- 


ing which  will  be  required  before  the 
transaction  is  completed. 

It  is  an  affront  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  because  the  Tito  government 
has  not  only  likened  om-  war  policies  to 
Hitlerism  but  has  permitted  regular 
shipments  of  medical  supplies  to  be  sent 
to  North  Vietnam. 

On  December  13  the  Belgrade  radio 
station  acknowledged  that  13  shipments 
had  been  made  and  announced  that  "tlie 
aid  drive  for  the  people  and  fighters  of 
Vietnam  has  been  widely  accepted  by  tlie 
Yugoslav  people  and  various  organiza- 
tions." Only  recently  a  mob  of  thou- 
sands stoned  our  consulate  in  Zagreb. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
our  Grovernment  should  aid  a  regime 
which  helps  our  enemy.  The  action  of 
the  executive  branch  is  a  breacii  of  faith 
with  Congress  because  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  on  September  27  wrote  to  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  promising  that  the  Findley 
amendment  would  be  enforced. 

Perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  per- 
suasive argument  against  carrying  out 
the  vegetable  oil  shipment  was  prepared 
in  the  office  of  the  General  Counsel,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Claude  Coffman,  gen- 
eral counsel,  I  was  provided  with  the 
text  of  this  draft  statement.  Set  forth 
below  is  the  text  together  with  the  text 
of  Ml-.  Coffman's  accompanying  memo- 
randum : 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricultttre, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  Findley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley:  In  response  to  your 
request,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  tenta- 
tive draft  of  an  opinion  prepared  in  this 
office  on  the  question  of  carrying  out  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Yugoslavia  un- 
der Title  IV.  P.L.  480. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  tentative 
draft  which  was  not  signed  or  Issued  by  the 
General  Counsel  and  does  not  represent  ad- 
vice given  by  the  General  Counsel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Claude  T.  Coffman. 

[Draft] 
To :  The  Under  Secretary. 
FVom:  General  counsel. 

Subject:  Findley  amendment  to  the  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1967. 

We  understand  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
rule  on  the  question  set  forth  below  relating 
to  the  Findley  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-556). 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  for  the 
views  of  this  office  and  accordingly,  I  am 
providing  herewith  our  opinion  with  respect 
to  this  problem. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  Findley  amendment  would  bar  the  Is- 
suance of  a  purchase  authorization  to  imple- 
ment an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  under  Title  IV,  Public  Law  480 
because  of  shipments  of  medical  supplies 
which  are  being  made  from  Yugoslavia  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  provision  reads  as 
follows: 

"To  partially  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
sustained  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
US.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12,  $3,555,855,000: 
Provided,  that  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer 


programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities pursuant  to  Title  I  or  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended,  to 
any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to 
transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment, 
materials  or  commodities,  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime." 

We  understand  that  the  medical  supplies 
are  furnished  by  an  organization  known  as 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Assistance 
to  the  People  of  North  Vietnam  comprised 
of  the  following  organizations: 

The  Socialist  Alliance,  The  Trade  Union 
Federation,  The  Association  of  Veterans  Fed- 
erations, The  Youth  Federation,  The  Yugo- 
slavian Red  Cross,  The  Student  Union,  The 
(Conference  of  Social  Activities  for  Women, 
and  The  Yugoslavian  League  for  Peace  and 
Independence  and  Equality  of  Peoples.  The 
medical  supplies  consist  of  donations  of  blood 
and  voluntary  contributions  of  medicines 
and  bandages  which  are  consigned  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross.  Specifically, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  above-quoted 
provision  applies  in  a  situation  where  medi- 
cal supplies  are  being  donated  by  organi- 
zations which  we  understand  are  considered 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  private  rather 
than  governmental. 

In  our  view  the  Findley  amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  apply  if  the  government  of  any 
nation  or  any  private  entity  within  the  na- 
tion supplies  by  donation,  sale  or  otherwise, 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  of  any 
kind,  including  medical  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  term  "nation"  >  Is  not  defined  in  the 
proviso  or  elsewhere  In  the  appropriation  act. 
The  proviso  applies  to  programs  for  the  sale 
by  the  United  States  of  commodities  under 
Titles  I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  480  where  the 
term  "nation"  is  used  in  more  than  one  con- 
text. In  some  cases  it  appears  synonymous 
with  governments  of  nations.  In  many  other 
cases  it  is  xised  in  a  broader  sense.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Section  101  "The  President  Is 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  nations.  ...  In  nego- 
tiating such  agreements  the  President  shall — 
'(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure 
that  sales  under  this  act  would  not  unduly 
disrupt  .  .  .  normal  patterns  of  commercial 
trade  with  friendly  countries;'  " 

The  term  "country"  in  paragraph  (a) 
which  Is  synonymous  with  the  word  "nation" 
Is  used  to  refer  not  merely  to  trade  with  gov- 
ernments but  also  to  private  trade.  Foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  Title  I  may  be 
used  lor  purposes  specified  in  Section  104 
which  include  "promoting  balanced  eco- 
nomic development  and  trading  among 
nations."  (Section  104(e) ).  For  these  pur- 
poses loans  are  made  to  U.S.  business  firms 
for  business  development  and  trade  expan- 
sion In  such  countries  and  to  domestic  or 
foreign  firms  for  establishment  of  facilities 
for  aiding  in  the  utilization  of  and  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  Also,  un- 
der Section  104(g)  currencies  may  be  used 
for  loans  made  through  established  banking 
facilities  of  the  friendly  "nation"  from 
which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained. 


'  The  term  "nation"  Is  ambiguous.  Its 
most  famous  use  occurs  in  Article  I,  Section 
8,  Clause  3  of  the  Constitution  where  the 
words  "commerce  with  foreign  nations"  re- 
fer to  commerce  with  nationals  of  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  to  commerce  with  their 
governments.  In  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  dated  August  29,  1963  (42  Op.  A.G. 
No.  14),  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
term  "foreign  nation"  as  used  in  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  was  not  limited  to  foreign 
governments  but  included  sales  of  surplus 
commodities  under  "Htle  "V  of  P.L.  480  to 
the  private  trade  which  were  not  of  a  purely 
commercial  nature  but  were  for  the  purpKJse 
of  assisting  the  economies  of  friendly  nations. 
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lu  Title  IV,  as  well,  luuguuge  is  usee 
makes  clear  that  the  use  of  the  ten  n 
tlon"    is    not    confined    to    governm<  nts 
nations.     For  example,  in  Section  4Q1 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  title  is 
other  things  "to  assist  the  economic 
ment  of  friendly  nations  by  providi 
term  credit  for  purchases  of  surplus 
tural    commodities    for   domestic 
tion  during  periods  of  economic  devel4pm 
so  that  the  resources  and  manpower 
nations    may    be    utilized   more   eflec^i 
Also,  in  providing   authorization  for 
ments  with  the  private  trade  it  is 
that   such   agreements   shall    thereby 
"the     development     of     the 
friendly   nations." 

The  question  at  issue  was  not  discussed  in 
the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  approf  nation 
bill  or  in  the  committee  reports, 
vision  was  included  in  the  bill  :.s 
the  House.  Subsequently,  hearing! 
held  on  this  limitation  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  ( 
plemental  Hearings  on  H.R.  14396  re 
Limitation  on  Shipments  F>ursuant 
lie  Law  480  89th  Congress).  The  fo 
discussion  appeared  with  respect 
provision : 

"Senator  Holland.  This  covers  ncfc,  jnly 
government  shipments  but  also  privat ;  ship- 
ments; does  It  not? 

"Mr.    Mann.  That    is    not    clear. 
Our  lawyers  have  construed  this,  an( 
la  some  considerable  ground.  I  think, 
bate,  to  apply  It  to  government-to 
ment  transactions. 

"The  bill,  as  it  is  now  worded,  the 
amendment,    I    think,    leaves    it   son^cwhat 
unclear. 

"Senator  Holland.  Do  you  think  it 
to  be  clarified  if  the  amendment  be 
in  the  Senate  or  by  conference  so  as 
the   prohibition   applicable   to   recipients 
Public  Law  480  aid  who  ship  militarr 
tegic  goods  to  North  Vietnam  in  such 
as  to  cover  only   government  shlpm*  nts 
all    kinds    whether    it    is    governmi  nt 
private? 

"Mr.  Mann.  I  think  we  would  be  lac 
to  say  If  the  amendment  were  chan  ;ed 
it  Is  limited  to  strategic  and  milltar; ' 
It  might  apply  to  all  exports  to  Nortii 
nam  regardless  of  whether  they  cam 
the  private  sector  of  the  public  sector 

"Senator    Holland.  That    would     lie 
opinion  also,  but  I  wanted  the  record 
on  that.     Maybe  there  are  other  que  stions 

"Mr.  Mann.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  committee  and  the  Congrei  s  were 
to  give  the  President  discretion,  there  i  >  some 
advantage  in  leaving  this  a  little  bit  vague 
because  it  would  oe  helpful  to  us  n  our 
negotiations  with  foreign  governme  its  to 
reduce  even  the  private  sector  trad(  .  We 
would  like  to  eliminate  that,  too.  If  we  could. 

"Senator  Holland.  Do  you  mind  su  ipend- 
Ing  Just  a  moment.  I  have  a  call.  J  must 
take  it  and  don't  want  to  miss  any  c  f  this. 
I  would  be  glad  to  put  Senator  Stei  nis  in 
charge,  but  if  we  could  suspend,  I  wox^ld  like 
to  hear  it  all. 

"Senator  Stennis.  No,  thanks.  Senator; 
I  will  wait. 

"(Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was 
(Supplemental  Hearings,  Agricultural 
priations  for  Fiscal  Year  1967.)" 

The  Senate  Committee  reported  t^e  bill 
with  the  Findley  amendment  modll  led  to 
apply  "unless  the  President  determin*  s  that 
the  national  interest  requires  otherwise.' 
In  conference,  the  House  prevailed  a)  id  the 
bill,  as  enacted,  contained  the  pr(  vision 
adopted  by  the  House. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Mann 
take  the  position  that  the  language 
only  to  government  shipments;  Insteitd 
stated  that  there  was  considerable 
for  debate,  that  the  bill  left  the 
somewhat  unclear  and  that  if  the  ainend- 
ment  was  restricted  to  strategic  and  military 
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supplies  it  might  be  applied  to  all  exports  to 
North  Vietnam  regardless  of  whether  they 
came  from  the  private  sector  or  public 
sector. 

Important  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
this  section  Is  the  discussion  relating  to  sim- 
ilar provisions  in  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  by  the  same  Congress  within  a  short 
period  after  adoption  of  the  Findley  amend- 
ment. In  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House  the 
same  language  was  included  except  that  It 
was  extended  to  bar  aid  with  nations  trad- 
ing with  Cuba  as  well  as  with  North  Vietnam. 
The  provision  was  changed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Conference  Committee  Report  fiir- 
ther  modified  the  provision  as  it  passed  the 
House  to  apply  it  only  where  there  were 
shipments  of  certain  commodities  specified 
in  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  82d  Congress  (popularly 
known  as  the  Battle  Act)  and  to  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority.  See  Con- 
ference Report  to  accompany  H.R.  14939,  No. 
2075.  Sept,  23,  1966 ) .  The  House  rejected  this 
provision  and  sent  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence. The  discussion  in  the  House  throws 
light  on  the  intent  of  the  rider  to  the  appro- 
priation act. 

Mr.  Cooley,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  stated  with  respect  to 
the  Conference  Report  on  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (Report  No.  2075,  Sept.  23,  1966) : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  controversy  that 
now  remains  is  the  controversy  dealing  with 
the  involvement  with  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  very  strict  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill  which  provided  that 
no  latitude  was  given  for  shipment  of  any 
articles  to  those  areas."     (Italics  supplied.) 

After  describing  the  change  made  from 
the  original  House  provision  in  the  Confer- 
ence bill,  it  was  stated: 

"Personally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  House  working  its  will  on  this 
proposal.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  feel 
that  way  about  It.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  conference  report  be 
returned  to  the  conference  in  an  effort  to 
further  insist  upon  the  House  language  be- 
ing incorporated  in  the  final  draft  of  the  con- 
ference report."  Congressional  Record, 
volume   112,  part  19,  page  25315. 

In  the  course  of  debate  it  was  stated  fur- 
ther by  Mr.  Abbltt.  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

"I  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  live  with 
that.  We  have  people  over  across  the  water 
being  shot  down  and  killed.  Yet  these  so- 
called  'friendly  nations' — and  I  doubt  their 
friendliness,  if  this  is  what  they  are  doing — 
are  demanding  our  help  and  at  the  same 
time  are  trading  with  our  enemy  and  there- 
by building  up  the  enemies'  war  power. 

"I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  a  firm  stand. 
We  should  no  longer  coddle  our  enemies. 
We  should  no  longer  permit  our  so-called 
friends  to  do  that.  If  they  do  that,  they 
are  not  friendly. 

"I  say  we  must  strike  out  all  trade  in  any 
manner  with  nations  which  continue  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  building  up  of  the  military 
might  of  those  who  are  leading  the  fight 
against  us.  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112.  part  19.  page  25317. 

'■•  «  •  •  « 

"I  must  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of  mate- 
rials besides  military  goods  which  can  be  and 
are  helpful  to  an  enemy.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  boys  in  Vietnam  we  must  call  a  halt 
to  any  way  of  helping  the  enemy  or  in  any 
way  permitting  nations  that  we  are  assisting 
to  help  the  enemy  maintain  its  hostilities,  to 
build  up  Its  armed  forces,  or  in  any  way 
continue  to  wage  a  war  which  has  been  so 
devastating  to  our  fighting  forces. 

"I  hasten  to  say  that  the  language  In  the 
House  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  lim- 
ited to  concessional  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  and  does  not  In  any  way  affect  food  do- 
nations to  hungry  people  anywhere  In  the 


world  and  I  urge  our  Members  to  stand  with 
us  and  insist  upon  the  strong  House-p.issed 
language  rather  than  the  weak-kneed  pro- 
visions in  the  conference  substitute.  Unless 
this  is  done,  medical  supplies  will  continue  to 
flow  into  North  Vietnam  and  also  Into  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba."  (Italics  supplied). 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part  19, 
page  25312. 

Again  in  debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated: 

"It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every  op- 
portunity be  taken  to  discourage  any  trade 
with  North  Vietnam.  Certainly  no  piece  of 
legislation  should  contain  provisions  which 
tolerate  this  trade.  This  traffic  in  fact  has 
been  tolerated  far  too  long.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion demands  that  we  not  hold  it  against 
any  of  our  so-called  friends  if  they  help  North 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand how  it  can  be  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  offer  aid  or  subsidized  Government 
business  to  any  country  which  permits  help 
to  a  regime  that  is  daily  taking  its  toll  of 
American  lives.  .  .  ."     (Italics  supplied). 

Mr.  Nelsen  further  stated  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  19,  page 
25324: 

"It  is  argued  that  the  countries  affected 
by  this  provision  are  sending  only  small 
amounts  of  'nonstrategic  goods'  to  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba.  However,  we  know  in 
our  own  economy,  which  is  Infinitely 
stronger  than  those  of  our  enemies,  that  all 
goods  are  strategic  during  wartime.  The 
supply  of  'nonstrategic'  articles  can  be  of 
great  assistance  In  freeing  a  country's  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  strategic  goods. 

"Either  way,  the  trade  amounts  to  valuable 
assistance  to  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
American  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
free  world.  We  cannot  justify  special  sub- 
sidized sales  of  American  food  to  countries 
which  choose  to  assist  our  wartime  enemies 
in  this  way.  The  House  must  reinsert  the 
ban  provision."     (Italics  supplied.) 

After  debate,  the  Conference  Report  was 
returned  to  Conference  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  306  to  61  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Belcher  with 
an  instruction  to  the  Managers  on  the  Part 
of  the  House  to  insist  upon  the  language  of 
Section  103(d)(3)   of  the  House  bill. 

The  Conference  Committee  then  adopted 
the  following  language  In  Section  103(d)  (3) 
which  defines  a  friendly  country  to  exclude: 

".  .  .  (3)  for  the  purpose  only  of  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  title  I  of  this 
Act,  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to 
transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam 
(excluding  United  States  installations  in 
Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities so  long  as  they  are  governed  by  a 
Communist  regime:  Provided,  Tliat  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing,  selling,  or  selling  and 
transporting  to  Cuba  medical  supplies,  non- 
strategic  raw  materials  for  agriculture,  and 
non-strategic  agricultural  or  food  commodi- 
ties, sales  agreements  may  be  entered  into  If 
the  President  finds  with  respect  to  each  such 
country,  and  so  informs  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  that  the  making  of  each  such  agree- 
ment would  be  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  all  such  findings  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.    .  .  ." 

The  language  used  in  the  Act  as  it  applies 
to  North  Vietnam  is  the  same  as  in  the  pro- 
viso used  in  the  appropriation  act  and  we 
believe  should  be  accorded  the  same  mean- 
ing in  both  statutes.  It  appears  clear  that 
the  ban  of  the  above-quoted  provision  ap- 
plies to  the  furnishing  of  medical  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  in  view  of  the  specific  ex- 
ception which  appUes  to  countries  providing 
medical  supplies  to  Cuba.  There  would,  of 
course,  have  been  no  need  for  the  exception 
If  the  language  "equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities"  did  not  include  medical  sup- 
plies. 
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The  debate  and  the  vote  to  recommit  the 
original  conference  committee  report  make 
manifest,  in  our  opinion,  the  view  of  the 
House  (Which  originated  the  Findley  amend- 
ment) that  assistance  should  not  be  given 
to  any  nation  which  through  its  government 
or  any  private  entity  within  the  nation  pro- 
vides materials,  equipment  and  supplies  of 
any  kind  to  North  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  issuance  of  a  procurement 
authorization  to  Yugoslavia  at  this  time 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  intention 
of  the  rider  to  the  appropriation  act. 

The  provisions  of  the  rider  are  similar  to 
language  In  Section  107  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-691).  Sec- 
tions 107  and  116  provide  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which 
sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under 
its  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  at  it 
is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  items  contained  on  the  list 
maintained  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  or  any  other  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  of  primary  strategic  sig- 
nificance used  in  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  or  of 
strategic  significance  to  the  conduct  of  war, 
including  petroleum  products. 

"(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which 
sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under 
its  registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  It  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  Castro  regime,  or  to  North 
Vietnam. 

"Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  fur- 
nishes, or  permits  any  ships  under  its  reg- 
istry to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the 
items  mentioned  in  subsection  107(a)  of  this 
Act." 

Section  107  dates  back  to  1962  and  Sec- 
tion 116  to  1965.  After  the  first  year  of  ad- 
ministration of  Section  107,  the  House  Com- 
mittee which  considered  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  requested  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  a  statement  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  statement  is  attached  here  and 
appeared  in  the  Hearings  on  the  "Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  for  1964."  88th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  1963,  pages  2317  to 
2319. 

This  statement  was  concerned  with  the 
part  of  the  provision  that  prohibited  aid 
to  nations  permitting  Ehli>s  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  furnishing  supplies.  In  this 
context  the  term  "nation"  can  reasonably 
be  construed  to  mean  governments  and  has 
been  so  construed. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the 
ban  on  aid  to  countries  which  furnish  sup- 
plies to  prohibited  areas,  we  are  not  aware 
tliat  in  the  years  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram the  administration  was  ever  confronted 
with  the  issue  of  whether  the  provision 
applies  not  only  to  the  government  of  a 
nation  but  to  a  private  entity  within  the 
nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Findley  amendment  as 
well  as  Section  103(d)(3)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  would  be  easily  thwarted  if  the 
provisions  were  narrowly  construed  to  be 
inapplicable  if  supplies  were  furnished  to 
North  Vietnam  by  organizations  of  a  nation 
which  are  not  strictly  speaking  a  part  of 
the  government  of  the  nation.  The  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  give  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemy  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  furnished  by  the  government  or  a 
private  entity  within  the  nation.  Most  gov- 
ernments (including  Yugoslavia)  have  con- 
trols upon  exports,  and  exportation  to  areas 


such  as  North  Vietnam  occurs  only  because 
the  government  permits  it  to  occur  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  government  policy. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  in  a  country 
governed  by  a  Communist  regime.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  the  government  of  a 
nation  and  a  private  entity  within  a  nation 
in  applying  the  Findley  amendment,  results 
in  an  artificial  distinction,  which  In  our  view 
would  be  violative  of  Intendment  of  the 
provision. 

THE   COMING  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Dent],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  day  of  decision  on  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  Congress 
must  study  every  phase  of  the  trade  pic- 
ture. The  damage  done  to  our  induo- 
trial  and  employment  economy  in  the 
last  5  years  must  not  be  brushed  under 
the  rug  with  rosy  promises  of  future 
benefits  to  the  American  people. 

I  remember  well  the  fantastic  prom- 
ises and  predictions  of  great  prosperity 
made  by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Ball,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Hodges. 

I  sat  in  amazement  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  heard 
the  repeated  flat  declaration  that  the 
Kennedy  round  through  the  operations 
of  the  new  agreement  would  create  from 
4  to  6  million  new  jobs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  jobs 
have  been  lost  by  the  thousands  in  steel, 
glass,  ceramics,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
canned  goods,  gloves,  textiles,  and  in  al- 
most every  U.S.  industry,  especially  con- 
sumer goods  such  as  transistors  and  elec- 
tronic oriented  products. 

The  attached  article  by  Carroll  P. 
Streeter  is  important  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
particularly  by  our  trade  negotiators  in 
Geneva. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  American  repre- 
sentatives are  working  day  and  night 
trying  to  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  in 
order  to  put  into  effect  a  50-percent 
tariff  slash  on  thousands  of  articles  for 
fear  that  the  Congress  may  awaken  to 
the  serious  dangers  in  our  present  trade 
policies. 

And  now  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  soon  be 
33  years  since  the  first  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  passed  in  1934.  Tliis  was  the 
program  of  free  trade  that  was  to  pacify 
the  world.  Since  that  time  we  have  seen 
World  War  II  come  and  go,  no  less  than 
the  Korean  conflict,  while  now  we  are  at 
war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  take  a  look  at 
this  program  that  was  to  bring  such  won- 
ders to  the  world.  Under  this  program 
the  United  States  has  reduced  its  duties 
an  average  of  some  75  to  80  percent. 
What  has  been  the  effect  on  our  trade? 

The  following  facts  are  irrefutable  and 
may  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  the 
trade  program : 

First.  The  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  markets  has  de- 
teriorated seriously  since  1958. 

Second.  U.S.  exports  have  declined 
relatively  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries. 


Third.  U.S.  imports  have  shifted  more 
heavily  to  finished  manufactures. 

Fourth.  Rising  imports  of  finished 
manufactures  have  produced  feverish  ef- 
forts to  modernize  and  automate  in 
order  to  reduce  manpower  needed  per 
unit  of  production  in  this  country. 

Fifth.  Displacement  of  labor,  increase 
of  retraining  burdens  and  outlays  for 
poverty  have  resulted  from  efforts  of  do- 
mestic industry  to  remain  competitive 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Sixth.  This  country  has  been  running 
a  trade  deficit  in  recent  years  instead  of 
enjoying  a  surplus  ranging  from  $4  to  $7 
billion  per  year  since  1960,  as  official  re- 
ports have  shown.  This  would  become 
clear  if  the  statistics  were  corrected  to 
report  our  imports  at  what  they  cost  us, 
laid  down  at  our  ports  rather  than  their 
value  at  foreign  points  of  shipment, 
which  is  the  basis  of  present  reports ;  and 
if  further,  the  statistics  were  stripped 
of  our  exports  of  subsidized  sales  made 
abroad  and  those  made  under  Public 
Law  480.  food  for  peace,  and  similar 
shipments  made  under  AID. 

The  1966  trade  balance  in  merchandise 
was  a  deficit  of  some  $2  billion  in  terms 
of  competitive  private  commercial  trade, 
instead  of  a  surplus  of  nearly  $4  billion 
as  officially  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Seventh.  The  true  U.S.  export  surplus 
has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
capital  goods  industries  and  semimanu- 
factured chemicals. 

Our  capital  goods  exports  are  weighted 
heavily  with  shipments  destined  for  the 
establishments  of  American-owned  sub- 
sidiaries abroad,  stimulated  by  the  large 
flow  of  investment  capital  into  foreign 
fields.  These  American-owned  estab- 
lishments have  enjoyed  sales  expansions 
abroad  at  a  rate  far  outstripping  the  in- 
crease in  our  exports. 

Eighth.  American  capital,  in  search  of 
lower  production  costs,  has  moved  abroad 
at  rising  levels  until  curbed  by  govern- 
mentally  inspired  voluntary  restrictions. 
The  puiTX)se  of  these  huge  investments 
has  been  (a)  to  participate  in  foreign 
markets  from  within,  as  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  exporting  from  this  country, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  capital 
equipment  and  a  few  other  products,  was 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult ;  (b)  as 
a  base  for  exporting  to  third  countries, 
such  as  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asiatic  countries;  and  (O  shipping  to 
this  country  items  that  particular  com- 
panies do  not  manufacture  here  but  that 
may  be  produced  here  by  their  domestic 
competitors. 

Ninth.  Our  agricultural  exports  are 
also  in  a  deficit  position  but  for  govern- 
mentally  assisted  exports,  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  and  giveaways. 

Tenth.  A  number  of  important  do- 
mestic industries  have  shifted  in  recent 
years,  from  a  net  export  to  a  net  import 
PDsition,  such  as  textiles,  steel,  petro- 
leum, typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
automobiles.  These  are  among  our  fore- 
most industries  in  point  of  technology. 

Eleventh.  Our  merchant  marine  has 
dropped  from  the  No.  1  spot  in  the  post- 
war world  to  fifth  or  sixth  place  at  the 
present  time.  While  trade  has  increased 
over  600  percent  since  1935  our  merchant 
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marine  has  stood  almost  still  in  pc  int  of 
tonnage  carried,  and  American-flag  ships 
carry  less  than  8  percent  of  all  ouf  for- 
eign trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  record  is  thje  way 
to  spell  success  we  need  a  charge  of 
words.  To  me  it  looks  like  a  <  ismal 
failure,  one  that  confronts  this  ccuntry 
with  an  unenviable  future  in  world  brade. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  ijesults 
were  courted  by  those  in  our  Department 
of  State  who.  with  their  like-thkiking 
colleagues  in  other  departments,  wielded 
the  meat  knife  over  our  tariff  like  whirl- 
ing dervishes  swinging  sabers  rishing 
fanatically  into  battle,  with  much  emo- 
tion but  little  thought. 

Let  me  enlarge  on  some  of  the  :)oints 
I  have  r-  ide.  I  mentioned  the  dec  ining 
share  of  our  exports  in  world  mirket. 
The  shrinkage  in  our  share  of  the  world 
market  in  manufactured  products  has 
been  20  percent  in  the  past  10  to  12  years. 
Half  of  the  shrinkage  has  occurred  since 
1960.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  ex- 
ports have  declined  but  that  other  :oun- 
tries  have  been  gaining  at  our  exjense. 
They  are  outdoing  us  in  the  exportation 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  let  me  point 
out  that  manufactured  goods  use  more 
labor  in  their  production  than  d(t  raw 
materials  and  unprocessed  agricultural 
products. 

On  the  import  side  we  have  been  in- 
creasing imports  of  manufactured  goods 
more  rapidly  than  our  exports  of  these 
products.  In  the  case  of  machine)  y  our 
exports  have  increased  75  percent  from 
1958  to  1965.  This  was  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  our  exports  since  total  e:  ports 
increased  only  45  percent. 

Yet,  compare  our  proud  record  ii  i  ma- 
chinery exports  with  our  imports  o  '  ma- 
chinery, and  you  will  find  that  th(y  in- 
creased well  over  three  times  as  fast  as 
our  exports,  or  by  272  percent  fron:  1958 
to  1965.  It  is  true  that  we  are  still  ex- 
porting more  machinery  than  we  ai  e  im- 
porting, because  of  the  high  level  c  f  our 
foreign  investments;  but  if  the  piesent 
trend  continues  much  longer  we  wil  turn 
from  an  export  to  an  import  basis  ia  ma- 
chinery, just  as  we  have  done  in  a  ni  mber 
of  other  products,  such  as  steel,  te:  utiles, 
and  automobiles. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  whe  n  the 
importation  of  manufactured  gooc  s  in- 
creases faster  than  that  of  raw  mat  erials 
we  are  making  a  poor  trade  so  far  as  em- 
ployment is  concerned.  The  reason  for 
importing  more  manufactured  gooc  s  lies 
exactly  in  the  fact  that  the  savings  are 
greater  when  we  do  so.  because  cf  the 
low-foreign  wages.  The  discrepanqy  be- 
tween our  costs  and  foreign  costs  of  pro- 
duction Increases  as  more  labor  isj  used 
in  production.  This  is  what  hajjpens 
with  finished  goods  compared  wittt  raw 
materials.  T 

This  explains  why  our  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  unmanufactured  foodstuff 
have  lagged.  There  Is  not  as  much  cost 
to  be  saved.  Our  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  other  than  machineri^  in- 
creased four  times  as  rapidly  as  our  im- 
ports of  Inedible  raw  materials  of  125 
percent  compared  with  30  percent. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  exports  we  find  the 
same  principle  holding  down  our  exports 
of  manufactured  goods,  other  thart  ma- 


chinery. These  exports  increased  only 
29.7  percent,  while  imports,  as  just 
stated,  increased  125  percent.  In  other 
words,  we  find  it  hard  to  sell  abroad  the 
goods  that  incorporate  all  the  steps  of 
production,  as  do  manufactured  goods. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  specific  industries. 

When  it  comes  to  inedible  raw  mate- 
rials our  exports  rose  67  percent,  or  from 
$1.14  billion  in  1958  to  $2.85  billion  in 
1965.  This  was  a  rise  two  and  a  half 
times  as  high  as  the  increase  in  imports 
of  these  products.  The  reason,  once 
more,  is  very  clear.  We  find  it  easier  to 
increase  our  exports  of  goods  in  which 
labor  costs  are  held  down  because  only 
one  or  two  steps  of  production  are  in- 
corporated. High  labor  cost  is  not  ac- 
cumulated through  four  or  five  steps  as 
happens  with  many  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, but  only  one  or  two  steps. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  less  advan- 
tage in  importing  raw  materials  than 
manufactured  products.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  there  is  not  as  much  saving 
in  cost  because  not  much  labor  has  been 
incorporated. 

If  we  turn  to  metals  and  manufacture, 
we  find  our  exports  increased  only  31.9 
percent  from  1958  to  1965,  while  imports 
increased  146.8  percent.  In  1958  our  ex- 
ports of  these  products  still  exceeded  im- 
ports. The  export  surplus  was  $254  mil- 
lion. In  1965  the  tide  had  turned.  Im- 
ports exceeded  exports  by  $1.1  billion. 
This  was  quite  a  switch  and  should  tell 
us  something  useful  about  our  competi- 
tive position  in  world  trade.  It  should 
also  tell  us  something  about  the  wisdom 
of  a  trade  policy  that  brings  about  such 
a  radical  switch  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  cut  our 
tariffs  another  50  percent  across  the 
board. 

In  textiles  other  than  clothing  a  simi- 
lar swing-about  has  occurred.  In  1958 
we  exported  more  than  we  imported.  In 
1965  our  imports  surpassed  our  exports 
by  $271  million.  Our  exports  during  that 
period  increased  22.2  percent,  but  our 
imports  rose  by  110.7  percent,  or  five 
times  as  fast  as  our  exports. 

In  the  case  of  clothing  a  similar  out- 
stripping of  exports  by  imports  occurred. 
Exports  rose  by  52.1  percent  but  imports 
climbed  by  212.1  percent,  or  by  $369  mil- 
lion as  compared  with  an  export  increase 
of  only  $49  million. 

This  swing-about  has  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  long-term  trade  arrangement 
whereby  other  countries  restricted  their 
cotton  textile  exports  to  us.  If  1966  sta- 
tistics were  included  the  deficit  would  be 
much  greater,  because  imports  have  been 
coming  up  very  rapidly. 

Our  trade  planners  had  looked  with 
great  confidence  to  exports  in  the  past 
few  years  to  pull  the  chestnuts  of  our 
balance  of  payments  out  of  the  fire.  We 
all  should  remember  the  big  export  cam- 
paign mounted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  including  a  long  list  of  for- 
eign trade  fairs  in  other  coimtries. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  that,  our  exports 
fell  behind.  From  1964  to  1966  our  ex- 
ports increased  12.7  percent  while  our 
imports  rose  37.6  percent,  or  three  times 
as  fast  as  exports.  This  was  in  2  years' 
time. 


If  we  want  to  get  at  the  real  situation 
in  our  exports  we  should  take  a  look  at 
the  trend  of  all  exports  except  machinery 
exports,  agricultural  exports,  which  have 
been  buoyed  by  foreign  aid  and  subsidies, 
and  exports  of  chemicals.  That  leaves 
a  long  list  of  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
products. 

If  the  three  mentioned  items  are  left 
out  the  remainder  of  our  exports  in- 
creased only  6.7  percent  from  1958  to 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  increase  was  on  the 
basis  of  value.  However,  unit  values  of 
finished  manufacture  exports  rose  from 
an  index  of  99  in  1958  to  111  in  1965— 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1962,  table  1215;  and  1966,  table  1259, 
page  874.  This  meant  that  there  was  an 
actual  decline  instead  of  an  increase. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
against  machinery  exports,  or  chemical 
exports  or  agricultural  exports,  but  let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  what  happens  un- 
der special  conditions  with  respect  to 
these  goods.  I  have  already  explained 
that  our  machinery  exports  have  in- 
creased considerably,  because  of  the 
great  increase  in  foreign  investments  by 
our  industries.  Far  from  proving  that 
we  are  competitive  the  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  our  industries 
are  going  abroad  precisely  because  we  are 
not  competitive  in  foreign  markets  with 
our  exports.  They  go  abroad  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  wage  costs. 

To  show  our  true  competitive  posi- 
tion, we  are  therefore  justified  in  study- 
ing our  exports  minus  the  expansion  in 
machinery  exports  to  get  a  better  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  our  trade 
in  other  products,  which  greatly  out- 
weigh machinery  exports.  The  ma- 
chinery export  boom  may  not  last  in  any 
event.  Already  we  see  machinery  im- 
ports increasing  three  times  as  fast  as 
exports  from  1958  to  1965. 

We  are  also  justified  in  leaving  out 
agricultural  exports  because  their  rise  in 
turn  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  for- 
eign aid  shipments,  outright  grants,  sales 
for  foreign  currencies,  and  by  govern- 
mental subsidies.  Such  exports  there- 
fore obscure  what  is  our  true  competitive 
standing  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stripped  of  special  cases 
of  export  expansion  that  do  not  reflect 
competitiveness,  our  export  position  to- 
day is  distinctly  one  of  weakness  and  not 
one  of  strength. 

This  is  a  fact  that  the  American  pub- 
lic should  know  if  our  trade  policy  is  to 
be  shaped  by  our  national  interest. 

For  some  years  now  our  Commerce 
Department  has  been  giving  out  reports 
on  our  foreign  trade  that  have  given  the 
impression  that  everything  is  going  fine. 
This  is  an  outright  fraud  on  the  public. 
Our  foreign  trade  statistics  have  been 
used  to  conceal  and  not  to  reveal  the 
facts  of  our  competitive  position  in  the 
world.  They  have  not  been  properly  an- 
alyzed to  show  their  true  meaning. 

I  have  already  said  how  the  distortion 
of  our  trade  balance  takes  place;  and  I 
refer  to  the  balance  of  trade  and  not  the 
balance  of  payments.  Let  me  simply 
repeat  that  our  official  import  statistics 
make  our  imports  look  smaller  than  they 
are.  by  recording  their  value  at  the  for- 
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eign  point  of  shipment.  This  excludes 
freight,  insurance,  and  a  variety  of  other 
costs  incurred  in  laying  down  the  goods 
in  our  ports.  This  undervaluation  was 
a  minimum  of  10  percent  or  $L.5  billion 
in  our  1966  imports  of  $25.6  billion,  so 
that  our  imports  cost  us  well  over  $28 
billion. 

Actually  the  undervaluation  was  even 
greater  than  the  10  percent  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  representing  the 
average  freight  and  insurance  charges. 
The  Commission  itself  said: 

The  value  used  by  most  foreign  countries 
for  duty  and  statistical  purposes  Includes 
not  only  freight  and  insurance  charges,  but 
additional  costs  .  .  .  known  to  range  from 
an  insignificant  amount  to  as  much  as  the 
charges  for  freight  and  Insurance,  or  even 
more. 

On  the  other  hand  our  exports  as  re- 
ported to  the  public  include  govemmen- 
tally  assisted  exports  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  exports  that  move  because  we  are 
competitive  in  world  markets.  U.S.-fl- 
nanced  exports — principally  AID  ship- 
ments and  subsidized  wheat  and  cotton — 
are  estimated  at  $2.9  billion  for  1966  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  three-quarters. 
Therefore,  instead  of  our  exports  of  com- 
petitive products  being  $28.9  billion — ex- 
clusive of  military  shipments — they  were 
$26  billion  in  terms  of  private  competi- 
tive transactions.  That  left  us  with  a 
trade  deficit  of  at  least  $2  billion  instead 
of  a  surplus  of  nearly  $4  billion  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  is  the  true  measure  of  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets.  It  would 
be  easy  I  am  sure,  for  us  to  export  more 
than  we  do  now  if  we  would  pay  for  more 
exports,  but  it  would  not  improve  our 
true  export  surplus.  It  would  no  more 
improve  our  balance  of  trade  than  do 
those  present  exports  that  owe  their 
existence  to  the  fact  that  we,  the  taxpay- 
ers, pay  for  them.  We  pay  outright  for 
those  that  move  under  AID  and  subsidize 
others  to  the  extent  this  is  necessary  to 
make  them  competitive. 

I  have  said  that  we  really  do  not  enjoy 
an  export  surplus  even  in  agricultural 
products  although  our  oflBcial  export 
statistics  make  it  appear  as  if  we  had  a 
surplus  of  some  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1965-66.  Our  gross  exports,  including 
AID  shipments,  were  $6.68  billion;  im- 
ports $4.45  billion.  See  U.S.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade.  USDA,  February 
1967  supplement,   pages  2  and  19. 

However.  $1.6  billion  of  the  export 
shipments  were  made  under  Government 
programs.  This  would  bring  the  $6.6 
billion  down  to  $5  billion  of  so-called 
commercial  exports.  These  commercial 
exports,  however,  include  shipments  of 
highly  subsidized  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
raw  cotton,  and  a  few  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. Such  shipments,  not  included 
under  the  $1.6  billion  exports  under  Gov- 
ernment programs,  amounted  to  $1 
billion  in  1965. 

I  will  tell  you  why  these  "commercial" 
exports  should  not  be  treated  as  repre- 
senting competitive  sales.  They  are  sold 
abroad  at  prices  well  below  those  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  in  this  country. 
In  other  words,  the  domestic  price  on 
these  farm  products  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  world  price  that  the  Treasury 


has  to  make  up  the  difference.  If  we 
want  to  ship  these  products  we  have  to 
cut  the  price  below  the  domestic  level. 
The  difference  is  made  up  to  the  farmer 
out  of  the  Treasm-y. 

Therefore  if  these  exports,  although 
not  a  part  of  Public  Law  480  or  AID,  are 
listed  as  "commercial  exports,"  as  they 
are  in  our  official  statistics,  they  give  a 
false  impression  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. If  they  are  left  out,  our  competi- 
tive exports  drop  to  $4  billion  in  the 
record  year  1965-66.  Imports  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  were  $4,454  billion. 
Therefore  on  a  competitive  basis  we  did 
not  enjoy  a  surplus  at  all.  We  had  a 
deficit.  In  place  of  a  surplus  of  $2.2 
billion  we  had  a  deficit  of  $450  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  quite  a  differ- 
ence how  import  and  export  statistics 
are  presented.  They  are  presented  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  to  the 
public  in  order  to  show  a  comfortable 
export  surplus  so  that  the  shai-p  tariff 
reductions  contemplated  under  the  Ken- 
nedy round  can  be  justified.  This  is  a 
false  and  reprehensible  use  of  statistics. 
Also  it  pleases  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  continue  to  deceive  the  public 
because  a  handsome  export  surplus 
makes  it  appear  as  if  that  Department 
had  done  a  superb  job  of  trade  promo- 
tion, which,  obviously,  it  has  not.  Other- 
wise we  would  not  be  in  the  deficit  posi- 
tion I  have  just  described. 

The  Kennedy  round  is  still  on  the 
agenda  of  the  President's  special  repre- 
sentative for  trade  negotiations.  In  view 
of  the  competitive  disadvantage  under 
which  nearly  all  of  our  industries  are 
already  operating,  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions should  be  called  off.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  is  clear  and  vmmis- 
takable.  Unless  we  are  bent  on  painting 
ourselves  into  a  real  corner  we  should 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not  on 
statistics  that  represent  gross  distortions 
of  the  facts. 

When  the  so-called  experts  were  pre- 
dicting great  things  and  millions  of  jobs 
for  U.S.  workers  out  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  the  Members  of  Congress  pre- 
dicted the  opposite. 

The  facts  are  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
want  the  facts.  No  American  industry 
can  compete  with  foreign  imports  re- 
gardless of  how  they  automate  without 
Government  subsidy. 

The  cotton  and  wheat  shipments  that 
make  up  the  chief  arguments  of  free 
trade  advocates  would  be  wiped  out  over- 
night if  we  took  away  our  Government 
subsidies. 

Further,  if  the  American  entei-prise 
system  believes  it  has  the  know-how,  the 
finances,  and  the  equipment  to  success- 
fully market  our  products  without  Gov- 
ernment aid  they  are  headed  for  oblivion 
in  the  industrial  field. 

They  may  sui-vive  with  cartels  and 
that  is  the  only  other  way  they  can  hope 
to  hold  their  own  in  foreign  markets. 
This,  of  course,  would  help  them  retain 
their  percentage  of  the  U.S.  market  which 
after  all  is  the  world's  richest  market. 

When  the  chips  are  down  no  nation 
is  going  to  be  willing  to  see  its  workers 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor  out  of  work  for 
the  benefit  of  an  international  group  of 
importers  and  exporters,  exploiters  of 


the  peoples  of  backward  and  emerging 
nations,  men  in  the  main  with  only  one 
sense  of  loyalty,  loyalty  to  the  almighty 
dollar  in  any  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  more  evidence 
of  these  complexities  of  this  problem 
with  a  rundown  of  the  wheat  problems, 
its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  also  wish  to  present  a  call  for 
action  by  the  United  Textile  Workers. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

[Prom  the  Farm  Journal.  March   1967] 

How  Big  a  Market  for  You  in  Europe? — 

The  Next  Pew  Weeks  Will  Tell 

(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter) 

Watch  what  happens  between  now  and 
midnight  June  30.  for  In  that  period  the  fu- 
ture of  your  big  cash  market  In  Central 
Europe  will  be  decided  for  the  next  several 
years. 

The  six  nations  of  the  Common  Market 
(Germany.  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
Luxembourg.  Italy)  are  your  biggest  dollar 
customer  abroad — $1.6  billion  worth  a  year. 

This  big  market  Is  right  now  up  for  grabs, 
with  the  Europeans  trying  to  take  more  of  it 
for  themselves  and  we  striving  not  only  to 
hold  our  share  but  increase  It. 

The  battle,  which  Farm  Journal  has  re- 
ported by  sending  editors  to  Europe  four 
times  since  1960.  has  been  growing  in  in- 
tensity. It  win  come  to  a  climax  in  the 
GATT  negotiations  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
between  now  and  June  30.  That's  when  our 
Trade  Act  expires.  That  will  mark  the  end 
of  the  "Kennedy  Round." 

To  see  what  our  prospects  are.  I've  Just 
taken  a  swing  around  Central  Europe  in- 
cluding Geneva,  and  here's  what  I  found: 

Three  amazing  things  are  due  to  happen 
over  there  July  1,  no  matter  what  happens 
before — and  each  toill  affect  you: 

1.  On  that  day  the  Common  Market  will 
put  into  operation  Common  Agricultural 
Prices  for  fanners  In  all  six  nations  on  90% 
of  their  commodities  (with  the  rest  to  follow 
by  1968).     Imagine  It; 

P^encb  farmers  will  suddenly  see  their 
prices  go  up  10%  while  German  farmers  will 
swallow  hard  and  take  10%  to  15%  less. 
As  a  group  prices  will  shoot  up  7%  to  30%, 
depending  upon  the  commodity  and  the 
country. 

2.  On  that  day  all  tariff  barriers  between 
the  six  will  vanish.  Here  are  countries  that 
have  been  at  war  with  each  other  twice  In 
the  last  half  century.  Each  has  been  trying 
with  every  protective  device  known  to  man 
to  shield  Its  own  food  supply  and  Its  farmers. 
From  here  on  there'll  be  one  food  supply, 
not  six,  which  should  help  preserve  peace 
among  former  enemies. 

Farmers  of  these  nations  will  suddenly  be 
exposed  to  one  another  competitively.  Apple 
growers  In  Italy  will  ruin  some  German 
fruit  growers.  Dutch  poultrymen  will  put 
some  chicken  raisers  In  Prance  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  adjustments  will  be  excruciating, 
but  they'll  be  bravely  made  In  an  attempt 
to  be  "Exiropean." 

Meanwhile  these  nations  will  buy  more 
from  each  other,  less  from  us. 

At  the  same  time  tariff  walls  against  our 
products  will  be  raised  to  protect  the  higher 
prices  Just  established  within.  We  don't  be- 
long to  the  "club."  Nor  are  these  ordinary 
tariffs.  Normally  tariffs  are  fixed  amounts, 
tacked  on  to  world  prices.  If  world  prices 
go  low  enough,  the  combination  can  be 
climbed  over. 

The  Common  Market  has  thought  up  an 
Ingenious  device  known  as  "variable  levies." 
Figured  daily  on  grains,  they  are  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
Community's  Common  Agricultural  Price. 
They  vary,  all  right,  as  much  as  necessary  on 
any  given  day;  but  the  level  of  protection 
always  ends  up  the  same,  and  it's  high. 
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No  matter  how  much  more  chea 
can  produce,  we  have  no  competltl 
vantage.  And  of  course  that's  the 
The  farmers  of  Europe  on  their  small 
are  no  match  for  us  In  production 
even  though  they  often  get  higher  yleljds 
acre. 

As  one  European  farm  leader  put 
mc  quite  bluntly:  "We  don't  Intend 
your  rich  American  farmers  run  our 
farmers  out  of  business.  You  have 
farm  policy:  this  is  ours." 

We  have  been  urging  the 
adopt   relatively   low   Common 
Prices,  both  for  their  sake  and  ours 
because    high   prices   merely    perpetuajte 
inefficient   agriculture,   bring  on   hlgl; 
costs,   then   high   labor   costs   and 
Ours    because    high    prices    stimulate 
farm  production  over  there,  making  it 
er  for  us  to  sell. 

We've   urged   lower   tariffs   and   said 
lower     ours.       That's     what     the 
Round  Is  all  about.    But  here  the 
are,  approaching  this  great  meeting 
eralizing  trade  with   tariffs  they   havn 
put  higher! 

Up  to  now  we've  done  well  selling 
our  farm  stuff,  except  for  poultry  and 
despite    the    fact    that    variable    levies 
been  in  effect  since  1962  on  several 
major   commodities.      Since    1960    we' 
creased  our  farm  exports  there  by  42' 
1965-66  they  were   16%    better   than 
earlier. 

Europe  has  been  booming  since  our 
shall   Plan   helped   put   it   on   its   fee, 
though  it  is  in  something  of  a  slump 
People   there   have   been   eating   more 
and  other  protein  foods.     Although 
Europe's  farm  production  has  risen, 
for  food  has  risen  faster. 

Consequently    we've    had    a 
market,     especially     for     feedstuffs. 
grains   have   been   the   top   performer 
soybeans   second    (there's    no    tariff 
them  because  Europe  can't  raise  Its 

Peed    grains    and   soybeans   will 
to  be  our  best  sellers.    Europe  will  raise 
of  her  own  poultry  and  livestock,  but 
people  can  continue  to  increase  their 
eating,  as  they  want  to,  she  will  never 
enough  feed.    She  doesn't  have  the 
It. 

Wheat    Is    another   story.      The 
Market    is    not    only    self-sufficient    Ir 
wheat,  she  is  dumping  great  quantltlps 
world  markets,  in  competition  with 
paying  a  whopping  export  subsidy  of 
a  bushel.    (Our  own  export  subsidy  on 
is  around  5<f.) 

Europe  has  to  buy  durums  and  hard 
to  blend  with  her  own,  but  they  get 
the  latter  from  Canada  because  the 
wheats   are   "stronger"   in   protein 
quently  our  wheat  sales  to  Europe  are 
ping  and  doubtless  will  continue  to 

Poultry   furnishes   the  classic   exam 
what  can  happen  when  prices  and  tarif  s 
hiked    too    high.      You    may    remem 
"chicken  war"  of  1962 — which  we  lost 
sively.    Tariffs  against  our  broilers  wer« 
around  5^  a  pound,  and  we  had  a 
business   of  $59  million   a   year.     The^ 
Community  decided  they'd  raise  the 
ens,  so  they  hiked  the  tariff  to  13i' 
1964  got  it  up  to  ISf. 

We    retaliated    by    raising    our 
brandy,  trucks  and  starches.     Nev 
all  this  killed  our  broiler  market,  as 
although  we  still  sell  some  chicken 
turkey.      But    it   did   something   else. 
Europeans,    particularly    the    Dutch, 
head-over-heels  into  broilers. 

The  little  fanners  of  Brittany  in 
Prance,  hard-pressed  to  make  a  living 
grain,   envisioned    chickens    as    their 
tion.    They  sat  back  awaiting  happy 

But  alas!  The  Community  was 
flooded  with  chicken,  and  started 
It  abroad,  of  course  with  an  export 
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which  demoralized  our  market  in  Switzerland 
and  Austria. 

Before  long  prices  had  fallen  to  15^  a 
pwuad. 

The  enraged  farmers  of  Brittany  descended 
on  the  town  of  Morlaix  by  busloads.  They 
attacked  the  town  hall,  bashed  in  the  door 
with  a  battering  ram,  threw  chicken  manure 
and  dead  chickens  around.  Not  until  three 
riot  squads  of  police  reached  the  scene  with 
tear  gas  was  the  town  square  cleared. 

What  are  our  prospects  after  July?  That 
depends  on  whom  you  ask.  The  Europeans  I 
talked  to  quite  naturally  assured  me  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.    They  had  three  arguments: 

1.  While  the  Community  will  raise  more 
food  under  the  stimulus  of  higher  prices, 
it  can't  raise  a  lot  more.  Livestock  yes,  but 
not  grain.  There  will  be  some  increase  in 
yield  per  acre,  but  all  the  good  acres  in 
northern  France  (the  best  farming  region 
in  Europe)  are  already  producing  full  blast, 
they  say. 

2.  Unless  Europe  has  a  depression,  growing 
demand  will  .^op  up  increasing  supplies  and 
then  some.  So  far  that's  been  the  trut'', 
but  the  new  high  prices  aren't  yet  In  effect. 

3.  Farmers'  costs  will  go  up  right  along 
with  their  prices,  taking  much  of  the  incen- 
tive out  of  farming  harder.  Their  costs  have 
been  going  up,  all  right,  but  prices  will  surely 
leap  ahead  of  them  this  summer. 

Our  agricultural  representatives  over  there 
are  worried. 

"Every  commodity  we  ship  to  Europe,  ex- 
cept cotton  and  soybeans,  will  be  hurt — 
not  Just  by  higher  local  production  but  by 
the  higher  tariffs  against  us,"  says  one  of 
our  most  experienced  observers  over  there. 
Actually,  even  cotton  and  soybeans  may  feel 
some  competition  from  African  vegetable  oils. 
The  Community  now  has  two  associate  mem- 
bers. Turkey  and  Greece,  and  preferential 
trading  agreements  with  16  African  nations. 

French  farmers  can  put  marginal  land 
under  the  plow  for  barley  and  corn  when  the 
price  is  right.  She  had  more  land  in  culti- 
vation In  World  War  I  than  she  has  now. 
French  plant  breeders  have  developed  corn 
that  does  well  as  far  North  as  Paris.  With 
better  prices,  more  of  southwest  Prance  could 
be  irrigated. 

See  what  we  are  up  against  in  Germany: 

As  of  last  Oct.  25,  our  No.  3  yellow  corn 
brought  $1.75  a  bushel,  freight  paid,  at  the 
German  border.  We  paid  a  levy  of  $1.15  a 
bushel  to  get  it  in.  This  plus  a  few  other 
costs  made  the  total  price  $2.96. 

French  corn  of  equivalent  grade  was  $2.60 
at  the  border,  paid  only  23('  duty,  had  a 
total  price  of  $2.89.  So  the  French  got  Sfl*" 
more  at  the  border  than  we  did,  but  under- 
sold us  by  7i'  in  Germany! 

And  that  was  last  October.  Come  July 
they  won't  pay  their  23^  duty  while  ours  will 
be  higher.  Who  do  you  think  will  get  the 
business? 

Our  only  hope  is  that  demand  in  Germany 
will  boom  so  much  that  the  French  can't 
supply  all  of  it,  no  matter  how  hard  they 
try.  Barring  a  recession,  that's  likely  to 
happen. 

This  much  is  sure,  though :  However  much 
we  manage  to  sell,  we'd  sell  more  if  the  prices 
and  levies  over  there  hadn't  been  put  so 
high.  It  is  small  comfort  to  be  told  our 
share  of  the  market  won't  shrink  when  the 
whole  market  Is  growing.  We  want  growth, 
not  the  status  quo. 

The  ironic  thing  is  that  it  is  we  who  are 
paying  in  large  part,  both  for  the  stimulus 
within  the  Community  and  the  export  sub- 
sidles  with  which  It  dumps  its  stuff  else- 
where. We're  financing  our  own  competition 
through  the  levies  we  pay! 

The  Community,  already  gigantic,  will 
doubtlessly  expand  in  the  next  few  years  to 
include  Britain,  Ireland,  Scandinavia  and 
other  countries  around  the  edges,  which  will 
make  access  the  more  important  for  us. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 


Well,  at  the  moment  our  only  hope  lies 
in  the  GATT  negotiations  in  Geneva.  Wed 
like  to  have  the  Community  lower  Its  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Prices  and  variable  levies. 

It  looks  as  though  we  had  surrendered 
on  that  front;  Instead  we  are  now  trying  to 
get  an  International  Grains  Agreement.  In 
that  we  are  asking  a  firm  percentage  of  the 
farm  market  over  there,  thus  assuring  us  a 
share  of  growth,  with  a  firm  commitment  of 
help  in  feeding  the  world's  hungry  nations. 

The  Community's  proposed  agreement  has 
so  many  loopholes  as  to  be  meaningless. 
Prospects  are  dim  for  one  we  could  accept 
unless  we  retreat.  What  the  State  Dept.  will 
do  we'll  have  to  wait  to  see.  Fortunately 
the  U.S.  Senate  must  ratify  any  agreement 
of  this  sort. 

There's  only  one  way,  probably,  we  can  get 
even  a  reasonably  good  farm  deal:  We  can 
refuse  to  reduce  our  tariffs  on  the  industrial 
goods  Europe  wants  to  sell  here,  unless  she 
reduces  hers  on  our  farm  stuff. 

We'd  better  stick  to  It  or  we  could  be 
traded  out  of  our  shoes. 

[Prom  the  Farm  Journal,  March  1967] 
Poker  Game 

The  other  day  we  visited  the  room  in  the 
Palace  of  Nations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  the  biggest  poker  game  of  recent  times 
is  about  to  be  played — with  your  grain  mar- 
ket as  the  chips. 

It's  the  Kennedy  Round  of  the  GATT 
negotiations  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  where  the  nations  are  trading 
"offers" — "we'll  reduce  this  tariff  if  you'll 
reduce  that."  It's  a  game  where  tough 
traders  are  determined  not  to  give  away 
more  than  they  get,  and  not  that  much  if 
possible.  There's  a  deadline  of  June  30,  and 
the  traders  are  now  "eye  ball  to  eye  ball." 

While  there's  intense  bargaining  on  every- 
thing, agriculture  is  the  chief  sticking  point. 
Our  Trade  Act  binds  our  negotiators  not  to 
concede  more  on  our  Industrial  tariffs  than 
the  Common  Market  concedes  on  agricul- 
tural tariffs.  This  is  not  Just  in  farmers' 
behalf,  either;  it's  for  the  sake  of  our  trade 
balance.  Our  farm  products  now  constitute 
one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

The  Common  Market  got  ready  for  all  this 
by  Jacking  up  its  agricultural  tariffs  before 
it  got  to  Geneva,  to  put  Itself  Into  a  strong 
bargaining  position. 

We  want  those  tariffs  lowered,  to  which 
the  Common  Market  replies,  "No  chance." 
So  now  we  are  resorting  to  an  international 
grain  agreement.  We  are  seeking  one  that 
would  ( 1 )  guarantee  us  "access"  to  at  least 
as  much  of  the  European  market  as  we've 
had,  (2)  provide  that  we  share  in  any  growth 
of  It,  (3)  establish  a  range  of  world  grain 
prices  and  (4)  get  a  firm  commitment  from 
the  Common  Market  to  help  us  feed  the 
hungry  nations. 

The  Common  Market  offers  us  a  loose  sort 
of  agreement  that  falls  so  far  short  of  this 
as  to  be  ridiculous.  It  proffers  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  us,  10";  of  their  food 
market  (as  compared  with  14%  now)  and 
there's  nothing  in  the  offer,  so  far,  to  guar- 
antee even  that. 

We  doubt  the  value  to  us  of  such  an  agree- 
ment in  the  first  place.  Second  we  doubt 
that  we  can  come  out  with  a  "good"  one 
according  to  our  standards,  although  It  Is 
too  early  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  International  commodity 
agreements  aren't  msant  to  favor  efficient 
producers  like  us  who,  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket, could  take  more  of  the  marbles.  They 
are  meant  to  protect  the  inefficient.  The  idea 
is  to  parcel  out  the  market  In  "shares,"  with 
everybody's  share  safe  and  secure  and  not 
exposed  to  competition.  That's  what  the 
Europeans,  most  of  whom  are  socialists  In 
some  degree,  call  "stabilizing"  markets  and 
making  them  "orderly."  Actually  it's  a 
cartel. 
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Second,  such  agreements  aren't  kept;  as 
soon  as  they  get  uncomfortable  lor  somebody, 
they  are  Ignored. 

Third,  they  can  be  a  way  of  legislating  VS. 
farm  policy  by  way  of  Geneva.  There's  a 
feature  in  the  proposed  agreement — sug- 
gested by  the  United  States — which  Illus- 
trates what  we  mean.  It  Is  a  proposal  to 
raise  the  world  price  of  wheat  40?  a  bushel. 
That  would  put  it  above  the  market. 

What  would  that  do?  It  would  hold  a 
price  umbrella  over  less  efficient  nations  en- 
couraging them  to  go  heavier  into  wheat.  It 
would  cut  world  demand  for  wheat.  And 
when  the  price  got  so  high  the  market 
couldn't  decide  who  was  to  make  the  sale  the 
sellers  would  have  to  decide  it  among  them- 
selves. We'd  get  a  "share,"  and  that  would 
be  it.  To  live  within  such  a  share  we'd  have 
to  adopt  "appropriate"  policies,  like  acreage 
control,  unless  we  were  willing  to  give  away 
unlimited  amounts  or  store  up  surpluses 
again. 

We  could  guarantee  "access"  another  way, 
if  we'd  be  tough  enough:  We  could  withhold 
tariff  concessions  on  industrial  goods  until 
Europe  got  tired  of  it.  As  for  food  aid,  we 
prefer  President  Johnson's  idea  of  getting 
countries  to  cooperate  through  the  World 
Bank,  furnishing  surplus  grain  if  they  had 
it.  cash  if  they  didn't. 

The  truth  is,  the  fate  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  depends  in  considerable  measure  on 
whether  there  is  a  grain  deal.  And  the 
danger  is  that  we  may  be  so  anxious  to  see 
the  GATT  negotiations  come  to  something 
substantial  that  we  make  a  face-saving  deal 
on  grain,  at  the  expense  of  farmers  rather 
than  In  their  long-range  interests. 

Unless  wc  can  bargain  for  tariff  reductions, 
not  a  "share"  in  a  cartel,  we  might  better 
come  home  June  30  and  await  another  day. 
We  doubt  that  anything  catastrophic  would 
happen  in  the  meantime. 

News  Release  From  Unfted  Textile  Workers 
of  america 

New  York. — The  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America  will  shortly  ask  employers,  and 
public  officials  and  leaders  In  communities 
where  textiles  is  a  leading  industry,  to  Join 
with  it  In  a  campaign  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry  and  Its  workers  against 
the  threat  posed  by  the  rising  flood  of  cheap, 
foreign-made  textile  products. 

In  a  statement  outlining  the  Union's  posi- 
tion, George  Baldanzi,  International  Presi- 
dent, said  "Five  years  ago,  when  the  Long- 
Term  Cotton  Textile  Advisory  Arrangement 
(LTA)  was  under  consideration,  we  said  that 
although  we  believed  in  reciprocal  trade,  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  American  workers 
were  not  going  to  be  asked  to  underwrite  the 
exploitation  of  workers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

"We  were  concerned  then",  he  said,  "that 
American  trade  policy  would  not  be  such 
that  the  poorest  among  us  would  be  made 
to  carry  the  heaviest  bvirden.  a  burden  al- 
ready too  great.  We  are  Just  as  concerned 
today." 

"In  1962",  Baldanzi  said,  "the  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America  said  that  it  would 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  all  restrictive  tariffs 
If  a  world-wide  system  of  equitable  stand- 
ards were  established,  but  that  under  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  American  textile  workers 
against  unfair  foreign  competition  was 
through  the  establishment  of  quotas,  by 
category,  for  every  branch  of  the  textile 
industry — cotton,  synthetics,  wool,  etc. 

"Five  years  ago",  Baldanzi  noted,  "we  said 
that  the  Chinese  refugees  who  fied  to  free- 
dom found  only  the  worst  kind  of  sweatshop 
exploitation  In  Hong  Kong,  while  profits 
rolled  In  for  entrepreneurs  of  all  nationali- 
ties who  lived  in  luxury  in  the  colony. 

"We  also  suggested,  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  textile  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can   textile    worker,    the    need   for   Interna- 


tional agreements  that  would  establish  fair 
wage  relationships.  It  Is  sad  to  re-read  this 
five-year  old  statement  and  find  that  It  is 
Just  as  true  today  as  It  was  then. 

"Hong  Kong  is  the  leading  supplier  of 
cotton  textile  products  to  the  United  States 
and  the  average  hourly  wage  in  Hong  Kong 
today,  in  equivalent  American  dollars,  is 
25  cents. 

"Of  the  18  countries  that  supply  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  U.S.  cotton  textile  im- 
ports, in  12  of  them  textile  workers  earned 
less  than  one-fifth  the  wages  earned  by  Amer- 
ican textile  workers.  These  12  countries  ac- 
counted for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
dollar  value  of  cotton  textile  imports  from 
these  18  countries.  In  the  remaining  six 
countries,  which  accounted  for  13  per  cent  of 
Imports  into  this  country,  wages  were  less 
than  a  fourth  to  about  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ican wages." 

"Theoretically,"  Baldanzi  said,  "cotton 
texUle  imports  are  controlled  under  the  LTA, 
but  it  has  been  so  poorly  administered  that 
every  year  it  has  been  in  effect  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  imports  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  very  nature  of  the  Arrange- 
ment means  that  automatic  growth  is  built 
right  into  its  structure.  In  addiUon,  the 
Government  has  negotiated  new  and  more 
liberal  bilateral  agreements,  so  that  cotton 
textile  imports  next  year  will  keep  on  rising." 

Baldanzi  said  that  although  the  situation 
with  respect  to  cotton  textile  imports  Is  ex- 
tremely serious,  the  potential  danger  In  the 
field  of  synthetics  is  perhaps  even  greater. 
He  noted  that  while  cloth  and  apparel  con- 
taining more  than  50  per  cent  are  to  some 
extent  covered  by  an  international  arrange- 
ment, other  textile  and  apparel  products,  in- 
cluding those  containing  50  per  cent,  or 
less,  of  cotton,  are  not  covered  by  any  ar- 
rangement. 

"Since  1962,"  he  said,  "synthetic  textiles 
imported  into  the  United  States  have  In- 
creased 4CK)  per  cent,  and  when  you  consider 
that  a  country  like  Jap>an  is  turning  increas- 
ingly to  the  production  of  synthetics,  it  Is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  unless  the  Importa- 
tion of  man-made  textiles  Is  controlled,  we 
can  expect  a  fiood  that  could  engulf  this  seg- 
ment of  the  textile  Industry. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  employment  In  the 
synthetics  industry  has  already  begun  to 
feel  the  effect  of  uncontrolled  imports." 

"The  same  threatening  situation  holds 
true  in  the  woolen  industry,  where  for  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  an  International 
agreement,"  Baldanzi  said,  "but  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  the  chief  export- 
ers of  wool  products  to  this  country,  have 
thus  far  successfully  resisted  such  efforts." 

"Workers  and  management,"  he  said,  "are 
the  first  and  immediate  victims  when  an 
Industry  shrinks  or  is  destroyed,  but  the 
effect  on  the  community  follows  close  be- 
hind and  is  equally  devastating.  There  must 
be  a  three-pronged  attack  on  this  problem — 
by  labor,  management  and  the  community — 
with  strong  representations  to  our  Govern- 
ment, so  that  we  may  not  be  further  vic- 
timized by  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that 
exchanges  American  industry  and  the  Jobs 
of  its  workers  for  cheap,  foreign-made  goods 
produced  under  substandard  conditions  and 
at  substandard  wages. 

"We  must  also  Insist  that  no  segment  of 
American  society  be  sacrificed  in  the  naive, 
unproven  belief  that  such  sacrifice  furthers 
the  nation's  foreign  policy.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  causes  only  irreparable  harm 
to  its  victims." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on 
account  of  o£5cial  business. 


Mr.  RoYBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Cohelan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofi&cial 
business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Galifianakis)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kornegay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  » ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  1  hour,  Wednesday, 
March  1,  1967. 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Findley  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dole  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  1  hour,  on  April  3,  1967;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Kee. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  to  correct 
certain  obsolete  references;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  14  minutesi  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  toniorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAl 
ETC. 


)NS. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  frcim  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fbUows: 

403.  A  communication  from  the  Pj'ealdent 
of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglslatton  for  the  general  k-evlslon 
of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the!  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  JH.  Doc. 
No.  59);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  | 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  pi  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  propc^Bed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  9  of  tha  act  of 
May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  702),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  681h),  relating  to 
surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest  r^ources 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  ptirpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  PSesldent, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States  for  piJbllc  as- 
slsUnce  "  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  ^as  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indlcntes  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
31  use.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  apd  Wel- 
fare, transmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation titled  "Mental  Retardation  Amend- 
ments of  1967";  to  the  Committee  oh  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  J 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  final  evaluations  of  properties  of 
certain  carriers,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  to  the  CTommittee  on  Intersljate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  oni  civilian 
positions  in  the  Defense  Departm^it  allo- 
cated or  placed  in  grades  GS-16,  G9-17,  and 
GS-18,  during  the  calendar  year  19(66,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  lf81,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amende*^;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil'  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLT 


PUB- 
)NS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  r^rts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  tlje  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  th^  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  (Committee  on  Rulei.  House 
Resolution  168.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  make  studies  and  Inve^igations 
wltliln  its  Jurisdiction;  with  am 
(Rept.  No.  24).  Referred  to  t 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rul 
Resolution  203.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  I  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  with]  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  26).  Referred  to  t|ie  House 
Calendar. 


dments 
House 

House 


PUBLIC    BILI£    AND    RESOL^JTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  of 
burley   tobacco   acreage   allotments;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-spac*  land  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  5866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  densifled  wood;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  BRASCO : 
H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or 
foreign    commerce;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to   provide   assistance   to   local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  American 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.R.  5869.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
cxirred    in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education,   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H  Jl.  5870.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year   1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  th«  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5871.  A  bill  for  the  esteblishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  5874.  A   bill    to   provide  financial   as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  and  operating  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, and  post-hospital-care  services  ior 
narcotic  addicts;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
VLS..    5875.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service    Act    in    order    to    authorize 
quality  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  scholarships   for  students  of  vet- 
erinary medicine;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  5876.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5,  14,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  Improve  the  code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS : 
HJi.  5877.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  in,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  5878.  A  blU  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  in.  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  5879.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  in,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servlco. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  5880.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  In,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  5881.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of,  and  eliminate  political  activity  in,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  5882.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of.  and  eliminate  political  activity  in,  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  revising  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
top  officers  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain 
their  own  households;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38,   United  States  Code,   to  revise   the 
definition  of  a  parent  contained  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Constellation 
National  Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  5887.  A    bill   to  amend   the   National 
Science   Foundation   Act   of    1950   to   make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4,  1915,  relating  to  the  requirements,  quali- 
fications, and  regulations  as  to  crews  of  cer- 
tain vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  5890.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses   incurred   by  members  of 
the   uniformed   services  In   traveling   home 
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under  emergency  leave  or  prior  to  shipment 
outside  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  5891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  confilct  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  5893.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

HJl.  5894.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5895.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5896.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  commtmlty  health  protection 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  pro- 
viding assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain 
research  related  to  such  centers  and  their 
operation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rede- 
signing of  the  5-cent  George  Washington 
regular  postage  stamp  so  as  to  Incorporate 
George  Washington's  immortal  words,  "To 
bigotry  no  sanction";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Cnvll  Service. 

H.R.  5899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  5900.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 

H.R.  5901.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5902.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child  wel- 
fare services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York; 

H.R.  5903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 


against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  5904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  5905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  5906.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  make 
it  a  crime  to  fail  to  make  required  contri- 
butions to  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
and  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring 
civil  actions  to  recover  such  contributions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJl.  5907.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  5908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  5909.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Washington  to  use  the  Income  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
schools  and  other  public  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER : 
H.R.  5910.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee    Indian    Tribe,    Oklahoma;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  5911.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  addi- 
tional Income  earned  by  relatives  with  whom 
dependent  children  are  living  to  be  disre- 
garded In  determining  the  family's  need  for 
aid  under  a  State  plan  approved  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5912.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  (to  the  level 
of  the  other  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs)  the  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ments to  States  thereunder  for  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5913.  A  bni  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HJR.  5914.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  5915.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  5916.  A  bill  granting   the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  5917.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5918.  A  bin   to  amend  section   25  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  5919.  A  bill  to  extend  the  U.S.  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act  and  to  Increase  the 
annual  authorization  for  such  act;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  vise 


of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  5921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
family's  homestead  shall  be  exempt  from 
levy  for  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  5922.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  exp>enses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  5923.  A  bUl  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age 
or  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  K ASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  5924.  A  bill  for  the  general   revision 
of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of   the  United 
States  (3ode,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  KELLY: 
H.R.  5925.  A    bUl    to    amend    the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  fiood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5926.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment In  the  performance  of  Its  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  5927.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  5S28.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,    1921:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  5929.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5930.  A  bin  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  of 
all  persons  In  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  sufficient.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  resource,  to  assure  elderly 
persons  freedom  from  poverty  and  also  to 
assure  elderly  persons  generally  full  partici- 
pation in  prevailing  national  standards  of 
living,  to  provide  like  benefits  for  physicaUy, 
mentally,  or  vocationally  disabled  persons 
aged  18  and  over,  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  full-time  students  aged  18  to  25,  to 
provide  benefits  for  certain  female  heads  of 
families  and  for  certain  children,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
this  system  of  social  security  by  an  equitable 
gross  Income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  5931.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    persons    Injured    by    certain 
criminal    acts;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5932.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
H.R.  5933.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  Davis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  5934.  A  bill  to  amend  part  1 1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  ordeB  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  iuthorlty 
with  respect  to  railroad  safety  stnllar  to 
that  which  he  has  with  respect  io  motor 
carriers:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5935.  A  bill  to  provide  more  kdequate 
and  realistic  penalties  for  violations  <)f  certain 
safety  statutes  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation;  to  the  Conamltt^  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnois : 
H.R.  5936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ^he  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  cotnmemo- 
ratlon  of  Dr.  William  C.  Mennlngef  for  his 
pioneering  work  In  the  Held  of  mentai  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN:  ! 

H.R.  5937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tke  natu- 
ralization of  the  alien  widow  of  a  XJ.k.  citizen 
when  the  death  of  the  citizen  spouie  occurs 
during  a  period  of  honorable  service  in  an 
active  duty  status  with  the  Armed  forces  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committed  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvaila : 
H.R.  5938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protetitlon  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurlot^  flam- 
mable fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvar  la : 
H.R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3J,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pajment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  ] ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  Jl.  5940.  A  bill  to  place  the  social  security 
coverage  of  minsters  on  a  revised    basis  by 
providing    that   the   performance   ol    service 
by  an  Individual  as  a  minister  shall   consti- 
tute covered  self -employment  for  social  se- 
curity purposes  imless  such  Individual  elects 
to  be  exempt  from  such  coverage  on  grounds 
of  conscientious  opposition  to  public  Insur- 
ajice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  5941.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  matce  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  ami  equip- 
ment In  the  performance  of  its   functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise  Admlnli  itratlon. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS : 
H.R.  5942.  A  bill  to  amend  sectlonj6  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  far  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-A  merlcan 
Activities. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  'of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlist^  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  ot  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Bervlces. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint     resolution     p-opoelng 
an   eimendment   to   the   Constltutlor    of  the 
United   States  to  provide  that  the   right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  (  >t  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint     resolution     p  oposlng 
an  amendment   to   the  Constltutlor    of   the 
United    States   relative    to   equal   rtirhts   for 
men    and    women;     to    the    Cc»nml  ttee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  f^opoelng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  BUTTON: 
H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  reeolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CONYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  332.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DICKINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate  every  6  years;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHmrSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.    HATHAWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint     resolution     projKJsing 
an   amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States   to  grant   to  citizens   of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;   to  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MBEDS: 
H.J.  Res.   337.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide a  voting  franchise  for  18-year-olds;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU : 
H.J.   Res.   339.  Joint   resolution  providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  prop)osing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.J.   Res.   343.  Joint   resolution   providing 
for    appropriate    ceremonies    In    connection 
with  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags  of 
the  United  States  surrounding  the  Washing- 
ton Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  J  Ret  345.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  East  European  satellites  when  there  Is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  227.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.  Con.  Res.  229.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cxiltural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wbts  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Bilr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  271.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee   on   Standards  and   Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Res.  272.  Resolution  to  authorize  em- 
ployment of  summer  congressional  interns; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  273.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  McDADE: 

H.  Res.  274.  Resolution  establishing  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.  Res.  275.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  procedures  of  committees  of  the 
House:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

26.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative 
to  Federal  assistance  to  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

27.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  Phoebe 


Apperson  Hearst;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

28.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  urging  the 
Congress  to  proceed  to  enact  legislation  to 
appropriate  full  authorization  of  $170  mil- 
lion for  financing  of  primary  national  forest 
conservation  roads  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  5944.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Renzo 
Grasslnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  5945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorino 
Brunelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  5946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ettore 
Perovlchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 

H.R.  5947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florencla 
H.  Fernandez;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotis 
Yannakakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eflgenla 
Agbayanl  Qultasol;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  and 
George  Andreakoe  (Mr.  and  Mrs.);  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrioe 
Dimltropoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.R.  5952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grlgortos 
Tsloros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  5953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Genova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara H.  Jefferson,  her  son,  Stephen  Hillary 
Jefferson,  and  her  daughters,  Anesta  Helen 
and  Yolande  Hyacinth  Jefferson;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  5955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barry  C. 
Abella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  5956.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Stella 
Dourou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5957.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Iphegenia 
A.    Kalogerakl;    to    the    Conunlttee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  5958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonino  Fazzino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  5959.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  AmaUa 
P.  Montero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ConsUn- 
tin  Andreopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  5961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrique 
Orang  Fernandes  Gomes;  to  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRTKDEL: 
H.R.5962.    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    the 
Ruberold  Co.  and  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  5963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Mlnutolo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H  R.  5964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lea 


Beatua  and  her  child  Tauba;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hani 
Auspltz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  5966.  A   bill    for   the   reUef   of   Fran- 
cesco Arsena;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  P. 
Morell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5968.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Gall 
Harris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  5969.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Virgle  M.  Bailey;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.  5970.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irizarry   Guldo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5971.  A  blU   for   the  relief  of  Nikola 
Fillpldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  5972.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Anita 
Roberta  Facey;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  5973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tran 
Kim  Lang;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
34.  Mr.  GOODLING  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  American  Society  of  Highway  Engi- 
neers, which  was  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk, 
relative  to  the  implications  resulting  from  a 
curtailment  of  funds  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  need  for  increas- 
ing social  security  payments.  On  Janu- 
ary 18,  1967,  I  introduced  legislation  in 
this  body  to  establish  a  minimum  pri- 
mary benefit  of  $100  per  month.  If  any 
Member  of  this  House  would  like  to  hear 
eloquent  testimony  as  to  why  this  in- 
crease is  needed  now,  I  urge  liim  to  listen 
to  this  letter  which  I  received  today  from 
a  lady  in  Union  City,  N.J.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 
Congressman  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Dear  Sm:  I  agree  Social  Security  benefits 
should  be  increased  to  $100  a  month.  I  am 
83  years  old,  live  alone,  what  can  I  do  with  a 
widow's  pension.  Yes,  It  helps,  but  with 
rents  and  living  costs  so  high,  I  must  live 
economically  or  the  little  money  I  have  will 
soon  be  gone.  What  do  I  see  ahead.  All  I 
can  say,  I  am  glad  I  am  as  old  as  I  am,  there 
Is  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  Hope  this  bill 
will  go  through  fast. 
ReapectftUly, 


citizens?  Something  is  sick  deep  inside 
this  abundant  Nation  when  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  can  gain  only  consola- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  years  they 
have  remaining  are  few.  I  have  taken 
this  floor  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  for- 
gotten Americans  who  are  ekeing  out  a 
living  on  the  tiniest  kind  of  pensions. 
Once  again,  I  raise  my  voice  to  correct 
this  situation  now. 


ary    19.    his    actions    and    words    have 
made  Arizona  proud  of  his  service. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  serve 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Arizona 
delegation  since  1952.  His  leadership, 
knowledge  and  integrity  are  standards 
any  Congressman  would  be  proud  to 
have  as  his  guides.  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  and  thank  him  for  his  tireless 
service,  and  his  personal  friendship. 


Arizona — Past  and  Present 


Dr.  Stanley  Wagner  Delivers  Opening 
Prayer 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  best  that  rich, 
afSuent  America  can  do  for  its  senior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Arizonans  are  equally  proud 
of  our  past  and  our  present.  There  is 
one  man  on  Capitol  Hill  who  represents 
them  both  to  us  with  honor  and  with 
dignity.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden,  a  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Hayden  represents  the  past 
because  he  served  as  our  first  U.S.  Con- 
gressman when  our  State  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  Throughout  the  55  years 
since  he  took  his  oath  of  oflBce  on  Febru- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  act  as  host  Congressman 
today  to  Dr.  Stanley  Wagner,  rabbi  of 
Baldwin,  N.Y.,  who  delivered  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House. 

Dr.  Stanley  M.  Wagner  has  served  as 
rabbi  of  the  Baldwin  Jewish  Centre, 
Baldwin.  N.Y.,  for  the  past  6  years,  and 
currently  occupies  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  within  the  Long  Island 
Jewish  community.  He  is  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Commission  of  Orthodox 
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Rabbis,  first  vice  president  of  tiie  Ni  issau- 
Suffolk  Association  of  Rabbis  (Ortliodox- 
Conservative-Reform),  chaplain  ©f  the 
Nassau  Coimty  Jewish  Committee  on 
Scouting,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
Jewish  chaplain  at  the  South  Ifassau 
Communities  Hospital.  He  also  I  holds 
positions  on  the  national  executive 
boards  of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  Amer- 
ica and  Rabbinic  Alumni  of  Yeshlva 
University. 

Rabbi  Wagner,  ordained  at  the  iTeshl- 
va  University's  Rabbinical  Sentinary, 
holds  five  other  degrees  of  higher  learn- 
ing, including  a  doctorate  in  Jewish 
history,  having  written  a  dissertation 
entitled,  "Religious  Nonconformijty  in 
Ancient  Jewish  Life."  He  served  as  an 
instructor  for  4  years  in  the  Department 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literatures  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  while  hold- 
ing a  pulpit  in  Lexington.  In  19(60  he 
was  commissioned  a  Kentucky  colonel 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  re<iogni- 
tion  of  his  outstanding  commimityi  serv- 
ice. He  was  also  selected  to  appear  in 
the  1960  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ican Education. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  wene  in- 
spired by  the  prayer  offered  by  Dr.  Wag- 
ner and  the  message  he  brought  to  this 
Chamber.  Dr.  Wagner  describe^  the 
House  as  the  great  "Chamber  of  Words." 
words  which  when  written  Into  laws 
provided  "equality  and  dignity  f^r  all 
Americans."  l 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  theme,  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Dr.  Wagner  is  worthy  of 
being  accepted  as  the  theme  for  th4  90th 
Congress.  i 

I  want  to  take  this  opportuniiy  to 
thank  Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch,  the  distin- 
guished and  beloved  Chaplain  of  the 
House  for  extending  the  invitation  and 
for  making  Dr.  Wagner's  appea|-ance 
possible  and  to  my  colleagues  for  Joining 
in  prayer  with  a  distinguished  clerg)niian 
from  south  Nassau  County,  the  Filth 
Congressional  District,  State  of :  New 
York. 


Valley  Forge  General  Hospil 


J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREE^ 


OF    PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  21,  1967 


Mr. 


Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speaker,  today  is  a  time  for  reflection 
on  the  part  of  every  American.  ;  The 
birthday  of  George  Washington]  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  affords  each  of 
us  an  occasion  to  consider,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments,  our  heritage  as  citizens 
of  this  Republic  and  our  commitment  to 
the  freedom  for  which  Washington  and 
other  courageous  men  fought  sol  val- 
iantly. 

Valley  Forge,  Just  a  few  miles  froin  my 
own  city  of  Philadelphia,  symbolize^  that 
heritage.  I  am  honored,  therefote,  to 
pay  testimony  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  to  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  which  today  observes  its  24th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  mllitkry. 


Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  is  one 
of  the  fine  medical  centers  of  the  world. 
Founded  in  1943,  it  was  named  to  honor 
the  epic  stand  by  American  forces  in 
their  deep-seated  zeal  to  win  independ- 
ence and  to  proclaim  hberty  throughout 
the  land.  During  the  past  24  years,  it  has 
inscribed  an  enviable  record  of  service 
to  the  men  who  fought  in  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  those  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  sense,  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital is,  in  itself,  a  bulwark  of  freedom. 
In  providing  the  finest  medical  care 
available  to  those  who  defend  our  coun- 
try, it  testifies  to  our  determination  to 
care  for  our  own  and  to  return  them  to 
full  participation  in  our  society.  It  is, 
indeed,  testimony  that  we  shall,  in  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy: 

Pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppoee  any  foe. 
in  order  to  assure  the  svirvival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty. 

Therefore,  I  rise  today  to  salute  Vallej 
Forge  General  Hospital  for  the  enviable 
reputation  it  has  won  as  an  unsurpassed 
medical  center.  I  congratulate  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  the  command- 
ing officer  and  ills  staff  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  and  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  and  great  strength  in 
their  mission. 


A  Salute  to  Mr.  Repablican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  deeply  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  passing  on  February  11, 
1967,  of  Clark  W.  MacKenzie.  "Mr.  Re- 
publican" in  Kalamazoo  Coimty.  His 
death  at  86  ended  six  decades  of  activity 
in  Kalamazoo's  political,  business,  fra- 
ternal, athletic,  and  academic  commu- 
nities. 

I  had  known  Mr.  MacKenzie  since  my 
undergraduate  days  at  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  a  close  associate  and 
friend  of  the  athletes  and  coaching  staff. 
His  life,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  find  it  impossible 
to  pursue  the  courses  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  even  though  he  never  attended 
Kalamazoo  College,  he  was  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  "K"  in  1956,  and  was 
a  permanent  honorary  member  of  the 
college. 

He  was  an  American  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, who  once  said  proudly  that  he  had 
not  missed  voting  in  an  election  since 
he  was  able  to  vote  in  1901.  And  his  life- 
time of  devoted,  faithful  public  service, 
of  a  rare  kind,  stands  out  like  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Last  year,  when  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  miss  his  first  State  Republican 
convention  in  65  years,  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  delegate  to  the  convention  by 
county  GOP  members.    In  1962  he  was 


named  "Mr.  Good  American"  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  held  in  his  honor. 

In  every  sense,  he  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  his  outstanding  services  to  his 
commxmity.  State,  and  Nation  will  long 
be  remembered  by  a  grateful  people,  not 
only  in  his  adopted  city  of  Kalamazoo, 
but  wherever  he  was  known. 

I  personally  feel  a  great  loss  at  his 
passing,  and  I  join  with  his  beloved  fam- 
ily, his  dear  ones,  colleagues,  and  friends 
in  mourning  his  death  and  I  extend  to 
them  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  memory  of  Clark  W.  MacKenzie 
will  long  remain  in  our  hearts.  All  of  us 
will  miss  him — one  of  Kalamazoo's  ir- 
replaceable men. 


The  Kee  Report:  Social  Secnrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

op    WEST   VIROINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude this  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  "social  security": 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  The  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  Congress  Is  now  considering  a  White 
House  proposal  to  authorize  the  most  far 
reaching  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem since  its  adoption  more  than  30  years 
ago. 

The  plan  offered  by  the  President  would 
increase  benefit  payments  to  retired  workers 
on  the  average  of  20%.  To  offset  the  In- 
creased cost,  the  contributions  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  would  rise  gradually  to 
a  maximum  of  5%  over  the  next  six  years. 
During  the  same  period,  the  wage  base  on 
which  social  security  taxes  are  levied  would 
be  stepped  up  from  the  present  $6,600  to  a 
maximum  of  910,800. 

In  considering  this  drastic  revision  of  the 
Insurance  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the 
Federal  Government  has  two  goals  in  mind. 
The  first  of  these  Is  to  bring  monthly  pay- 
ments to  retired  workers  into  line  with  pres- 
ent-day living  costs.  This  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary because  prices  have  risen  sharply  In  the 
three  decades  since  the  system  was  first 
adopted. 

Many  retirement  plans  operated  by  private 
Industry  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  In- 
crease financial  contributions  in  order  to  In- 
crease benefits. 

The  second  goal  of  the  Government  Is  to 
bring  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  who  lack  sufficient  Income 
to  provide  a  decent  living.  This  Is  a  special 
problem  of  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  There  are  twice  as  many  citizens 
today  over  65  years  of  age  than  there  were 
50  years  ago.  More  than  five  million  of  these 
elderty  folks  have  yearly  Incomes  either  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level.  Because  they 
have  no  prospect  of  future  employment,  their 
only  escape  from  misery  Is  an  Increase  In 
social  security  payments. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
Increase  minimum  benefits  to  retired  workers 
by  nearly  60%  from  present  levels.  The  new 
minimum  would  be  $70  a  month  for  in- 
dividuals and  $105  for  married  couples.  If 
enacted  into  law,  these  higher  payments 
would  mean  a  healthy  boost  for  the  more 
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than  2  million  elderly  workers  who  now  re- 
ceive the  minimum.  This  new  bill  also  pro- 
vides an  Increase  in  special  benefits  paid  to 
citizens  over  72  years  of  age  who  have  made 
little  or  no  contribution  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity System. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  elderly,  this  new 
bill  would  allow  retired  workers  to  earn  up 
to  $1,600  without  reducing  their  monthly 
benefits.  This  is  an  increase  of  $15  a  month 
over  the  present  minimum. 

The  revision  now  being  made  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  also  envisions  a  change 
m  the  tax  laws  to  give  relief  to  elderly 
workers  In  the  lower  tax  brackets.  In  his 
message  to  Congress,  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  present  regulations  cover- 
ing exemptions  are  so  complex  that  many 
senior  citizens  are  unable  to  figure  out  the 
deductions  to  which  they  are  entitled.  To 
correct  this  In  the  future,  the  Congress  will 
probably  enact  a  blanket  deduction  for 
elderly  wage-earners  in  the  lower  Income 
brackets. 

Because  of  concern  for  the  elderly,  the  re- 
vision of  social  security  was  described  by  one 
official  as  the  most  effective  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram this  Congress  can  enact. 


President  Accepts  GOP   Proposals 
Relating  to  Plowshare  Sharing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  April  1,  1966,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs  of  the 
House  GOP  conference  I  made  a  special 
report  to  that  conference  recommending 
that  the  United  States  share  its  technol- 
ogy with  other  nations  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosives.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  world  much  needs  this  kind 
of  activity,  that  the  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  nonprolifer- 
ation  treaty  now  under  negotiation  at 
Geneva's  18-Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  suggested  that  the  existing 
limitations  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  on  Plowshare  events  be  elimi- 
nated. The  report  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
6,  page  7369.  The  Plowshare  portion  of 
it  is  reproduced  below: 

"Have-Nots"  Really  Need  "Plowshare" 

Actually,  what  the  "have-nots"  really 
need — and  which  neither  they  nor  the  John- 
son administration  yet  have  perceived — Is  In 
the  plowshare  area  of  peaceful  atomic  explo- 
sives. 

The  AEC  is  on  the  brink  of  producing 
practical  and  economic  devices  and  tech- 
niques to  put  the  atom's  explosive  power  to 
work  for  mankind.  They  are  sorely  needed 
for  such  massive  excavation  Jobs  as  creating 
a  new  canal  supplemental  to  the  congested 
Panama  Canal.  Other  large-scale  nuclear 
excavation  needs  soon  will  be  felt  to  imple- 
ment such  bold  proposals  as  the  Amazon 
Basin  project  to  turn  into  productive  use 
vast  South  American  swamps  and  Jungles 
and  NAWAPA  (North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance)  to  regulate  and  divert  this 
continent's  rivers  to  meet  burgeoning  United 
States,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  requirements 
for  water  and  hydropower.    Much  of  south- 


east Asia  and  other  portions  of  the  globe  also 
must  depend  on  nuclear  explosives  for  geo- 
graphical face-lifting  operations  to  reclaim 
land  and  provide  an  economic  base  for  peace- 
ful societies. 

Underground  there  also  are  splendid  eco- 
nomic potentials  dependent  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosives.  It  is  estimated  the  world's 
supply  of  natural  gas  can  be  doubled  by  nu- 
clear fracturing  of  impervious  gas  formations 
deep  beneath  the  surface. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  great 
future  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  The 
nuclear  "have-nots"  real  loss  from  giving  up 
nuclear  development  lies  In  the  Plowshare 
area,  not  In  weaponry. 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SHARE  PLOWSHARE 

The  United  States  not  only  should  point 
this  out,  but  should  take  the  creative  initia- 
tive of  offering  our  Plowshare  technology 
and  devices  on  a  fair-charge  basis  to  any 
friendly  country  needing  and  wanting  them. 
They  also  could  perform  tremendous  .service 
in  our  AID  programs  for  global  elimination 
of  hunger  and  poverty. 

In  bilateral  arrangements  by  which  AEC 
officials  retain  physical  custody  and  control 
of  the  nuclear  devices  until  exploded,  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  prohibiting  turning  them  over  to 
others  can  be  met.  By  using  a  dual  firing 
key  arrangement  whereby  a  U.S.  custodian 
would  first  activate  the  firing  circuit  and  the 
foreign  official  finally  close  it  to  initiate  the 
actual  firing,  the  limited  test  ban  treaty's 
general  prohibition  against  U.S.  releases  of 
radioactive  material  on  foreign  soil  would  be 
technically  observed. 

AMEND   LIMITED   TEST   BAN    TREATY   TO   TJNCHAIN 
PLOWSHARE 

However,  as  pointed  out  in  my  February  8 
memorandum  to  you.  the  unrealistic  pro- 
visions of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  pre- 
cluding release  of  any  quantity  of  radioac- 
tivity— no  matter  how  small  or  harmless — 
beyond  any  national  boundary  now  paralyzes 
Plowshare  use. 

This  restriction  bears  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  purf>oses  of  the  treaty.  It  even 
bars  releases  over  empty  ocean  water  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit  and  thus  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed nuclearly  with  the  second  Isthmian 
Canal  because  of  it.  Until  the  bar  is  re- 
moved benefits  to  mankind  from  most  Plow- 
share possibilities  will  be  denied  unreason- 
ably. 

Here,  again,  is  a  fruitful  area  for  creative 
initiative  being  neglected  by  the  administra- 
tion and  which  only  GOP  sources  presently 
are  initiating  proposals. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  today  to  the  ENDC 
has  adopted  this  Republican  position  in 
substance  and  hope  that,  as  time  pro- 
gresses he  will  see  fit  to  take  steps  to  re- 
move the  Limited  Treaty's  inhibitions  on 
Plowshare.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the 
President's  message  is  reproduced  below : 

I  have  Instructed  our  negotiators  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  that  the  treaty  not 
hinder  the  non-nuclear  powers  in  their  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. We  believe  in  sharing  the  benefits  of 
scientific  progress  and  we  will  continue  to 
act  accordingly.  Through  IAEA,  through 
EURATOM,  and  through  other  International 
channels,  we  have  shared — and  will  continue 
to  share — the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
about  nuclear  energy.  There  will  be  no  bar- 
rier to  effective  cooperation  among  the  sig- 
natory nations. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  should  not  contain  any  provi- 
sions that  would  defeat  Its  major  purpose. 
The  treaty  must,  therefore,  cover  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  as  well  as  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  technology  is  the  same. 
A  peaceful   nuclear  explosive  device  would. 


In  effect,  also  be  a  highly  sophisticated 
weapon. 

However,  this  will  not  impose  any  tech- 
nological penalty  on  the  participating  na- 
tions. The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
make  available  nuclear  explosive  services 
for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis  under  appropriate  International 
safeguards.  We  are  prepared  to  Join  other 
nuclear  states  in  a  commitment  to  do  this. 

More  generally,  we  recommend  that  the 
treaty  clearly  state  the  intention  of  Its  sig- 
natories to  make  available  the  full  benefits 
of  peaceful  nuclear  technology — including 
any  benefits  that  are  the  by-product  of 
weapons  research. 


Untimely  Death  in  Montgomery  Fire 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
most  able  legislative  representative  met 
a  tragic  and  untimely  death  in  the  Mont- 
gomery fire  disaster.  Sidney  Zagri  was 
a  legislative  counsel  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Capitol  scene. 

It  was  somewhat  fitting  that  Sidney 
Zagri's  funeral  service  should  be  con- 
ducted In  the  city  of  Washington  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  Sidney  Zagri  fas- 
cinated by  politics.  He  made  his  life  here 
by  choice  and  he  expended  great  energy 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  passage  of  all  gen- 
eral welfare  legislation  which  marks  the 
last  decade. 

Sidney  Zagri  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tensity, of  unusual  energy  and  of  great 
personal  warmth.  For  him  the  work  day 
stretched  from  the  moment  he  awoke 
until  late  in  the  evening.  He  used  his 
gifts  tirelessly  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men.  Caught  up  on  the  frantic  and 
hectic  political  scene,  constantly  travel- 
ing across  the  Nation  on  the  business  of 
the  union  and  the  political  action  group 
which  he  brought  into  being,  fostered, 
cherished  and  cultivated,  he  was  always 
in  constant  touch  by  telephone  with  his 
beloved  family  with  whom  we  mourn. 

It  is  typical  of  Sid  Zagri  that  when  he 
acquired  a  peaceful  cottage  as  a  sum- 
mer retreat,  he  had  to  immediately  turn 
it  into  a  massive  rebuilding  project. 
Thus,  when  a  peaceful  weekend  occa- 
sionally beckoned,  he  could  enjoy  it  all 
the  more  because  he  could  plunge  into 
the  rebuilding  plans  for  his  cottage. 

Those  among  his  colleagues  who  worked 
with  Sid  Zagri  foimd  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  long  hours  and 
for  weekends  whenever  what  he  called 
the  work  required  it.  It  was  required 
often.  Those  who  got  to  know  him  well 
under  these  conditions  would  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  relax,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
little  less  than  perfection,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  reflective  arts  of  life.  He  always 
rejected  the  suggestions  by  pointing  out 
half  a  dozen  other  projects  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  started  upon. 
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Sld  Zagri  was  proud  that  the  po!  itical 
action  group  which  he  organized  within 
the  Teamsters  Union  was  bipartisan  ef- 
fort. He  saw  the  good  qualities  ini  men 
with  whom  he  often  disagreed  in  ptinci- 
ple  and,  because  of  this,  he  frequently 
surprised  the  Senate  or  the  Houiie  by 
coming  up  with  support  for  a  pet  project 
from  persons  who  were  barely  on  si)eak- 
ing  terms  with  each  other. 

Sid  used  to  tell  the  story  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  his  in  college  warned  him  '  I  am 
sorry.  Sidney,  but  I  am  afraid  yoii  are 
condemned  to  success."  What  ultimate 
success  he  would  have  achieved  h4d  he 
been  spared  for  longer  days  we  shall 
never  know.  But  success  he  certainly 
had  achieved,  even  if  he  himself  was  not 
yet  satisfied.  It  is  a  remarkable  actiieve- 
ment  for  a  trade  union  lobbyist  to  be 
eulogized  in  "Business  Week"  which  is 
the  voice  of  big  business  in  joumilism. 
Yet  they  published  a  story  on  Sid  zagri 
praising  him  for  the  energetic  and  capa- 
ble job  he  was  doing  on  Capitol  Hill  ftnder 
far  from  easy  circumstances.  Sid  Z^ri's 
own  political  philosophy  he  kept  largely 
to  himself.  He  was  far  too  busy  for  end- 
less political  discussion.  But  he  worked 
and  fought  always  for  the  little  [man. 
His  idea  of  a  true  war  on  poverti  was 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 
He  fought  as  hard  as  anyone  for  pafssage 
of  medicare  assistance  to  the  aged;  He 
saw  many  things  which  should  be  done 
to  make  our  society  more  equal,  inore 
just  and  more  gentle.  And  knowinfe  the 
way  that  these  things  could  be  done, 
knowing  how  election  victories  ara  won 
and  how  legislative  victories  are  ^owly 
sculpted,  he  did  not  believe  thdt  he 
should  be  allowed  to  spare  himselfl  He 
knew  that  he  had  abilities  whictt  are 
denied  to  most  men,  resources  of  energy, 
a  keen  mind,  and  an  unparalled  endur- 
ance. He  never  rejected  an  assignpient 
and  gave  of  his  best  to  everyone.  When 
the  light  burned  at  night  in  his  oJEBces, 
he  never  felt  any  envy  for  those  jieople 
who  went  riding  by  bent  on  the  desiiltory 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  There  was  I  "the 
work"  to  be  done.  This  task  still  lies 
before  those  of  us  who  have  a  time  t  ef ore 
us  to  add  our  contribution  to  hunane 
and  social  reform  legislation. 


^It  It  Necetiary" — Address  by  Con  jress- 
woman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  to  Proi>eller 
Clob  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOT7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  t  was 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  spqak  to 
the  members  of  the  Propeller  Cltib  of 
Washington  at  their  annual  dinner  last 
week,  held  in  the  Willard  Hotel.  In  my 
remarks,  I  discussed  the  problems  pf  the 
American  merchant  marine  which  are 


also  the  Nation's  problems,  and  they  are 
serious  ones. 

I  also  tried  to  explain  how  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  an  inland  city  which 
cannot  accommodate  any  ocean-going 
shipping  would  consider  these  problems 
important  enough  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  to  persuade  me  to 
remain  a  member  through  all  these  years 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  fisheries  and  to  become  so  deeply 
concerned  over  the  status  of  our  Ameri- 
can-flag shipping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  merchant  shipping  capabil- 
ity to  national  defense,  I  am,  under 
unanimous  consent,  inserting  my  re- 
marks before  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Washington  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  the  hope  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  of  the  alarming  situa- 
tion which  has  been  permitted  to  develop 
on  the  high  seas: 

Speech  by  Concresswoman  Lxonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Democrat,  or  Missotmi,  at  the  An- 
nual Dinner  of  Propeller  Club  of 
Washington,  February  14,  1967,  at  the 
Willard  Hotel 

I  always  enjoy  being  a  guest  at  these  af- 
fairs, but  tonight  you  are  making  me  sing 
for  my  supper — and  I  must  admit  that  In  this 
Instance  I  enjoy  that,  too.  Speech-making  Is 
usually  more  work  than  fun,  because  of  the 
study  which  must  go  Into  the  preparation 
of  one's  remarks,  but  In  this  Instance  I  have 
been  living  for  so  many  years  with  the  subject 
matter  of  our  merchant  marine  as  a  Member 
of  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives which  handles  legislation  in  this  field 
that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
this  forum  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  you. 

FYom  time  to  time,  interviewers  have  asked 
me  how  in  the  world  a  woman  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  heartland  of  the  nation 
got  herself  involved  so  deeply  in  the  Issues 
of  ocean  commerce  and  deep-water  shipping. 
I  live  on  the  most  majestic  river  in  the  world, 
a  river  which  bisects  America  and  Is  usually 
referred  to  In  terms  of  the  "mighty"  Missis- 
sippi— and  It  carries,  let  me  tell  you,  a  mam- 
moth amount  of  water-borne  commerce, 
but  as  far  as  being  "deep  water" — well,  that 
Isn't  exactly  what  the  Mississippi  Is. 

Our  biggest  worry  around  St.  Louis  Is  to 
make  it  deep  enough  for  the  barges  and  tows 
to  get  into  port  because,  while  the  channel 
is  kept  open  by  the  Army  Engineers,  the 
docking  areas  are  frequently  left  high  and 
dry.  So  I  certainly  do  not  come  from  deep- 
water  territory. 

Thus  my  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  would 
have  to  be  explained  on  other  grounds,  at 
least  originally.  When  I  came  to  Congress 
for  my  first  term,  it  was  not  a  year  noted 
for  sweeping  Democratic  gains  In  the  House: 
Instead,  1953  marked  only  the  second  time 
after  1931  that  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
organize  the  House  and  elect  a  Speaker. 
So.  as  happens  in  such  situations,  there  were 
not  very  many  choice  Committee  assign- 
ments for  freshmen  Democrats.  I  had  indi- 
cated my  willingness  to  serve  without  com- 
plaint on  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
year,  or  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  greedy  and  Insist  on 
Ways  and  Means  right  ofl — but  I  ended  up  a 
rung  or  two  above  the  page  boys,  on  a  minor 
Committee  which  had  about  as  much  hot- 
line importance  to  my  District  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  No,  I'll  take  that  back;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers would  probably  have  had  more  impor- 
tance to  St.  Louis  because  we  have  a  very 


large  Federal  Records  Center  there,  full  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  only  some  of  which  are  ever 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House,  I  took  to  heart  the  late  Sam  Ray- 
burn's  advice  to  new  Representatives  that  If 
you  want  to  get  along  you  have  to  go  along, 
and  I  went  along.  Of  course,  I  had  no  choice 
In  the  matter — there  was  no  place  else  to  go! 
I  assumed  I  would  eventually  get  ofl  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  the  first  blush  of  any 
seniority,  but  In  1955  when  I  was  placed  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  I  was  also  kept  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  I  found  by  then  that  I 
enjoyed  It  and  appreciated  the  Importance 
of  the  Committee's  assignment  and  wanted 
to  stay  on  It. 

All  of  which  shows  that  the  operations  of 
the  seniority  system  In  the  Congress  are 
wonderful  to  behold.  Lack  of  seniority  put 
me  on  this  Committee  originally  In  1953; 
seniority  now,  as  the  ranking  Member  of  the 
Committee,  makes  me  your  Valentine  In 
1967.  As  so  often  happens  in  Congress,  the 
more  a  Member  learns  about  issues  which 
come  before  a  particular  Committee,  the 
more  of  a  partisan  one  tends  to  become  on 
those  Issues.  I  don't  mean  partisan  In  the 
sense  of  party  politics — most  of  us  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
basic  Issues  of  maritime  policy;  but  we  are 
strong  partisans  of  a  strong  American  flag 
merchant  marine. 

This  may  lead  some  people  to  think  we  are 
captives  of  the  shipping  Industry.  But  as 
many  of  those  here  tonight  well  know,  we 
tend  to  give  the  merchant  shipping  Industry 
a  bad  time  of  It  for  not  doing  more  to  spot- 
light and  dramatize  the  needs  of  that  Indus- 
try and  the  product  It  has  to  sell.  When- 
ever an  American  flag  cargo  vessel  leaves  an 
American  port  less  than  full,  or  a  liner  flying 
the  American  flag  sails  away  from  the  U.S. 
with  empty  staterooms,  I  feel  that  some 
people  are  not  doing  their  Jobs  and  should 
be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Our  annual  expK>rt  and  Import  water-borne 
foreign  commerce  ran  to  nearly  350  millions 
tons  In  the  most  recent  year  for  which  we 
have  completed  figures — 1965 — or  more  than 
$30  billions,  not  counting  Great  Lakes 
shipping.  American  flag  ships  carried  a 
puny  8  percent  of  that,  even  Including  the 
cargoes  which,  by  law,  have  to  go  In  Amer- 
ican bottoms  under  the  Foreign  Aid 
programs. 

Considering  that  American  ships  are  the 
safest  and  the  most  reliable,  operated  by 
well-paid  American  seamen,  keeping  to 
schedule  with  remarkable  faithfulness,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  the  rates  are  the 
same  In  nearly  all  cases  whether  the  cargo 
moves  under  American  or  foreign  flag,  how 
can  we  p)osslbly  explain  or  excuse  a  less- 
than-fuUy-laden  American  flag  ship?  Per- 
haps I  oversimplify — hard-headed  business- 
men, so-called,  always  say  that  women  Just 
don't  understand  such  things — but  I  say  It's 
often  a  case  of  poor  salesmanship  and  lack 
of  htistle.  I  have  talked  to  many  American 
exporters  and  Importers,  and  few  of  them 
are  even  aware  of  how  their  cargoes  move. 
No  one  has  made  a  strong  enough  repre- 
sentation to  them  to  voice  a  preference  for 
U.S.  flag  ships  In  scheduling  their  cargoes. 

One  of  the  Importers  In  my  home  city  tried 
to  do  that  and  a  lot  of  people  In  the  busi- 
ness thought  he  was  a  little  peculiar — one  of 
those  super-patriotic  nuts  or  something. 
When  I  asked  the  Commerce  Department  to 
furnish  him  with  some  sort  of  printed  stick- 
ers he  could  attach  to  his  orders  abroad  Indi- 
cating he  wanted  the  goods  shipped  Ameri- 
can, there  were  all  sorts  of  high-level  con- 
ferences about  It,  but  the  Commerce  De- 
partment finally  gave  up  and  said  In  effect, 
that  the  problem  was  a  little  too  big  for 
them — that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
might  not  like  It  If  they  spent  a  few  dollars 
on  such  things.    So  we  sold  the  Idea  to  the 
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private  lines,  which  should  have  thought  It 
up  themselves  anjrwayl 

But  what  an  ordeal  my  constituent  went 
through  trying  to  get  someone  to  pay  some 
attention  to  an  Idea  to  help  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

I  had  the  wonderful  experience  recently  of 
sailing  to  South  America  on  one  of  our  fine, 
safe — but  a  little  old  by  now — American 
flag  liners.  I  enjoyed  Just  about  every  min- 
ute of  It,  except  for  the  time  we  spent  be- 
calmed In  14.000  feet  of  water  with  no  air 
conditioning  because  one  of  the  old  boilers 
suffered  a  breakdown  and  had  to  be  fixed  at 
sea.  But  on  the  whole  It  was  a  fine  voyage 
and  pure  delight.  However,  one  of  the  young 
cadets  aboard  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy — and  I  always  make  It  a  point  to 
get  to  know  the  officers  and  men  on  such  a 
trip — Innocently  asked  me  why  anyone 
would  choose  to  go  to  South  America  by  ship 
when  you  could  get  on  a  plane  and  be  In 
South  America  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

People  who  have  to  be  in  South  America  In 
a  matter  of  hours  should,  by  all  means,  fly; 
there  Is  no  question  about  It.  But  when  a 
young  man  serving  on  a  passenger  ship  won- 
ders out  loud  why  anyone  would  choose  to 
go  by  ship,  part  of  his  vocational  education 
has  been  badly  neglected.  I  trust  that  after 
one  voyage  himself  he  flnally  had  his  an- 
swer— there  Is  absolutely  no  better  way  In 
all  the  world  to  unwind  and  relax  and  re- 
charge your  batteries  and  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquility — even  in  rolling  seas — than  a 
clear-the-cobwebs  cruise  on  a  good,  safe, 
well-run  ship. 

And  If  you're  going  to  go  by  ship,  then  be 
smart  enough  to  go  by  the  safest  ships  afloat! 
We  have  taken  action  In  the  Congress  to 
control  and  regulate  some  of  the  floating  fire- 
traps  which  gypsled  out  of  American  ports 
carrying  too  many  Americans  to  fiery  deaths 
at  sea,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  every  pas- 
senger ship  sailing  from  an  American  port 
meets  American  standards  of  safety.  "They 
don't.  In  a  great  many  cases,  American  flag- 
ships do — they  must.  The  food  might  not 
always  be  as  exotic  on  an  American  flag  liner, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  It's  pure  and  whole- 
some food  and  properly  stored  and  prepared. 
It  Is  only  recently  that  American  shipping 
lines  have  mentioned  some  of  these  vital 
elements  of  superiority  In  their  advertising. 
I  would  hit  the  theme  hard  in  every  ad — 
these  are  the  safest  ships  afloat,  and  with  the 
best-trained  personnel.  Sea  disasters  are 
rare;  but  when  one  happens,  nothing  Is  more 
horrible.  It  is  more  than  Just  good  luck 
that  our  ships  have  had  such  flne  records 
for  safety. 

But  unless  something  is  done  quickly  and 
effectively  to  reverse  the  trend  which  began 
after  World  War  II,  the  great,  wonderful 
American  flag  merchant  marine  Is  going  to  be 
out  of  business  and  off  the  seas.  The  ships 
are  flne,  but  they're  getting  old,  and  we're 
far  behind  schedule  In  replacing  them.  This 
Is  not  the  fault  of  the  shipping  lines  alone. 
It  is  also  the  fault  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  their  Govern- 
ment. We  have  allowed  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  slide  downhill  to  the  point  now  that 
only  13  subsidized  new  ships  are  scheduled 
for  construction  a  year — Instead  of  the  50 
or  more  we  should  be  building  each  year  for 
replacement  purposes  alone. 

What  difference  does  It  make?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  we  are  breaking  the  law  In  treat- 
ing the  merchant  marine  In  this  step-child 
manner.  The  law  was  written  in  1936  and 
never  repealed.  It  says  not  merely  that  It 
would  l>e  nice  to  build  more  ships,  or  a 
good  thing,  or  desirable,  or  Impvortant;  It 
says,  and  these  are  the  flrst  words  of  the 
law:  "It  is  necessary." 

Exactly  what  does  the  law  say  "Is  neces- 
sary"?    It  states: 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  that  the  United  States  shall 


have  a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  carry 
Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne  ex- 
port and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States."  (I  wouldn't  consider  8  per- 
cent substantial,  would  you?) 

It  further  states  that  It  Is  necessary  for  us 
■'to  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes 
essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such 
domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  commerce 
at  all  times"  (but  right  now,  with  so  much 
of  our  shipping  tied  up  In  Vietnam — Includ- 
ing many  of  our  best  cargo  ships,  along  with 
a  lot  of  old  "rust-buckets"  from  the  reserve 
fleet — there  Is  serious  question  whether  we 
can  hold  on  to  routes  elsewhere  which  were 
built  up  so  painfully  over  the  years  In  com- 
petition with  every  other  maritime  nation). 
It  Is  also  necessary,  according  to  the  law — 
not  merely  desirable,  but  necessary— that  our 
merchant  marine  be  "capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency"  and  that  It  be 
"owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  be  com- 
posed of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most 
suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed  In  the 
United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel." 

The  laws  says  It  Is  necessary  that  such 
things  be  done,  and  says  that  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  merchant  marine. 

We  aren't  obejring  that  law  now  when  we 
authorize  only  13  new  ships  a  year.  We  are 
keeping  In  service  so  many  overage  ships — 
ships  which  should  have  been  replaced — 80 
percent  of  our  entire  merchant  fleet  Is  20 
yesirs  of  age  or  older — that  If  plain  old  age 
doesn't  force  them  out  of  service  soon,  the 
threat  of  drastic  Increases  In  insurance  rates 
will  certainly  do  so.  This  threat  Is  real,  as 
many  of  you  know. 

We  have  the  framework  In  our  existing 
maritime  policy.  It  takes  only  decisions  by 
Government  to  make  It  work. 

Ocean  shipping  will  not  disappear,  of 
course — Just  our  ships.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  lack  the  technological  skill  to  build 
faster,  better,  more  competitive  ships — Just 
that  we  don't  see  any  value  to  doing  so. 

As  a  woman  who  keeps  house  and,  except 
for  cooking,  finds  most  of  the  chores  dull 
and  tiresome,  I  was  Interested  in  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  describing  how 
electronic  wizardry  will  transform  life  In 
tomorrow's  homes.  It  predicted  that  sonic 
cleaning  devices  and  air  filtering  systems  will 
banish  dirt  and  Just  about  eliminate  dust- 
ing, scrubbing,  and  vacuuming.  Combina- 
tion freezer-microwave  ovens  will  make  food 
preparation  even  simpler  than  it  Is  now. 
Dishwashing  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past; 
since  disposable  dishes  will  be  made  from 
powdered  plastic  for  each  meal  by  a  machine 
right  in  the  kitchen.  Permanent-press  cloth- 
ing will  do  away  with  ironing. 

Fascinating!  And  yet  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  technology  today,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  none  of  us  really  doubts  that 
these  marvels,  or  others  of  similar  Import, 
win  come  to  pass  in  the  next  few  decades. 

We  have  the  know-how  and  we  are  exercis- 
ing It  In  all  aspects  of  American  life,  includ- 
ing the  frequently  maligned  maritime  In- 
dustry. 

I  get  a  little  impatient  when  I  hear  people 
In  high  places  who  should  know  better  refer 
to  backwardness  In  the  maritime  field. 

One  of  our  staff  members  attended  a 
briefing  given  by  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  concerning  the  proposed 
Department  of  Defense  Fast  Deployment 
Logistics  Ship  Project,  which  they  refer  to  as 
FDL.  The  briefing  officer  projected  a  chart 
on  a  screen  which  purported  to  show  the 
much  quicker  travel  time  by  an  FDL  ship 
from  a  point  in  the  United  States  to  a  trouble 
spot  overseas,  compared  with  a  "conven- 
tional" 20-knot  merchant  ship. 


When  questioned  as  to  what  kind  of  "con- 
ventional" merchant  ship  he  was  referring 
to,  he  said  be  was  speaking  of  the  types  of 
merchant  ships  which  would  be  newly  con- 
structed In  the  time  frame  of  the  1970'8. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  very  few,  if 
any,  American  liner  companies  today  are 
operating  or  designing  new  ships  that  are 
not  capable  of  sustained  cruising  at  speeds 
of  20  knots  or  more.  The  newer  vessels  em- 
ploy a  high  degree  of  automation  and  other 
major  refinements  In  cargo  handling  and 
design,  which  even  now,  remove  them  from 
the  classification  of  "conventional." 

Each  generation  of  new  merchant  ship 
embodies  progressive  advancement.  The 
more  dramatic  of  these  are  vessel  concepts 
such  as  the  Lykes  barge  carrier  and  the 
Prudential  Lash  ship— very  large  vessels 
flexibly  designed  to  carry  numbers  of  stand- 
ard containers,  commercial  typ>e  barges,  and 
with  roll-on  and  roll-off  features.  The  barge 
carrier  designed  Is  built  around  conservative 
service  speed  of  21  knots.  But  with  alternate 
machinery,  this  type  of  vessel  can  be  pro- 
duced to  operate  at  26,  and  even  30  knots. 

The  new  challenger  class  vessels  operated 
by,  or  under  construction  for  the  United 
States  Lines  provide  large  capacity  for  con- 
tainers operating  at  high  speeds  In  the  North 
Atlantic  service. 

American  Export/ Isbrandtsen  Lines,  work- 
ing with  United  Aircraft  Corporation  recently 
conducted  a  successful  demonstration  of  a 
container-helicopter  delivery  system,  by 
which  powerful  helicopters  would  load  and 
unload  large  vessels  without  need  to  resort 
to  shoreside  terminal  facilities. 

According  to  the  best  Information  I  can 
get,  the  private  American  maritime  industry 
can  properly  take  credit  for  these  advanced 
concepts. 

The  fact  of  their  development  negates  the 
Image  of  a  backward  Industry  resting  on  its 
laurels  while  being  spoon-fed  doses  of  Gov- 
ermnent  subsidy. 

Through  the  Insistence  of  our  Committee 
and  its  former  Chairman,  the  late  Herbert 
Bonner,  the  Government  took  the  Initiative 
with  the  development  of  the  Nuclear  Ship 
N.S.  Savannah,  and  rightly  so,  with  the 
myriad  of  unknown  factors  and  the  large 
development  costs  Involved. 

But  now,  when  the  Savannah  has  shown 
herself  as  a  feasible  tool  of  transportation, 
she  Is  about  to  be  laid  up.  This  proposed 
action  Is  coming  at  a  time  when  one  major 
operator  is  ready  to  Invest  large  sums  of  its 
own  money  to  prove  Its  faith  In  the  future 
of  nuclear  power  in  commercial  water  trans- 
portation and  when  most  American  steam- 
ship operators  are  expressing  great  Interest 
In  the  potentialities  of  nuclear  power  in  mer- 
chant ships  of  advanced  design. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  things,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  makes  more  sense  from  the 
Government's  standpoint  to  support  the  pri- 
vate merchant  marine  as  an  Important  part 
of  our  national  economy  and  national  se- 
curity as  contemplated — as  required — by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  contrasted 
with  the  proposal  for  100  percent  subsidiza- 
tion of  a  relatively  small  number  of  extrava- 
gantly expensive  floating  warehouses,  the  loss 
of  any  one  of  which  would  perhaps  Im- 
mobilize an  entire  military  campaign. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  wants  logis- 
tics speed,  they  can  get  It  In  new  merchant 
ships,  as  it  always  has  in  the  past. 

If  it  wants  cargo  handling  capability,  It 
can  get  it  In  new  merchant  ships,  as  It  al- 
ways has  In  the  past. 

If  It  wants  flexibility,  which  would  Include 
over  the  beach  or  roll-on,  roll-off  capability, 
It  can  get  It  In  new  merchant  ships — the 
design  possibilities  are  endless. 

And  It  can  get  these  things  for  considerably 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  projected  alternate 
solutions. 

The  fact  that  we  can  do  these  things  by 
building  up  our  merchant  marine  Is  only  half 
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the  story:  to  me  the  most  lmp>ortai>t, aspect 
of  it  Is  that,  in  keeping  with  national  defense 
and  national  goals,  we  must  do  these  things. 
In  the  words  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  do  them.  We  have 
not  repealed  that  law,  except  tirough 
neglect.  ' 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  Nation!  made 
dependent — ever — on  the  willingness  pi  any 
other  nation's  shipping  to  serve  our  n^ds  In 
time  of  peril.  We  cannot  depend  up«n  any 
other  nation  to  do  anything  for  us  it  any 
time  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  it  to  do  so,  or 
less  profitable,  or  politically  embarrasi  ing  to 
it  at  home,  or  puts  that  nation  in  an  unten- 
able position  with  a  feared  enemy.  '  After 
all,  when  DeOaulle  kicks  our  NATO  Itroops 
out  of  Prance  and  consistently  saps  awpy  our 
gold  as  a  way  of  proving  to  us  that  :  France 
doesn't  need  us  right  now  and  Intendii  to  go 
it  alone  again — for  awhile,  anyway,  anc  when 
India,  which  we  are  feeding,  denounces  our 
activities  in  Vietnam;  and  other  countries 
let  us  know  so  clearly  from  time  to  tine  e  that 
while  their  problems  should  be  our  prob- 
lems, our  problems  are  our  problems  only- 
not  theirs — we  should  know  by  now  that,  for 
the  long  push,  our  real  security  lies  as  much 
In  our  efforts  as  in  any  collective  efforl  s,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 

I  am  no  super-nationallst/i8olattc|nist — 
far  from  It.  But  Just  as  I  think  the  time  la 
not  yet  when  we  can  dismantle  our  iirmles 
and  Navies  and  Air  Force  Just  because  there 
is  a  U.N.  in  existence,  so  also  I  think  th  s  time 
Is  not  yet,  and  may  never  come,  when  ue  can 
safely  depend  upon  Norway  and  Panan  a  and 
Britain  and  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  provide  us  with  the  mei  chant 
shipping  we  may  need  whenever,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  we  may  need  i'  .  But 
If  we  disregard  the  necessities  as  spell(  d  out 
in  our  merchant  marine  law — that's  €  cactly 
the  spot  we  will  be  in. 

Thank  you. 


A  Hoose  Standard*  and  Conduct 
Committee  Is  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETtT 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a|t  the 
direction  of  the  unanimous  action  pf  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  kpoke 
today  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 18,  reconstituting  the  committee  in 
the  90th  Congress.  The  gentleman  if  rom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  was  present  when  I 
spoke:  and  I  am  told  that  earlier  today 
he  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  tbout 
this  committee  and  about  my  testimony 
which  I  wUl  Include  herein.  T 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Standards  and  Conduct  Committer  did 
not  act  promptly  in  handling  the  Powell 
matter.  Congress  and  the  country  ^ow 
full  well  that  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  succeeded  in  the  last  Congrass  in 
making  it  Impossible  for  the  I^ouse 
Committee  on  Standards  tind  Conduct  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  in  this  field  by 
stripping  investigatory  powers  frorb  the 
the  bill  which  established  the  atter 
committee.  Now,  as  to  the  remaining 
functions  of  the  Standards  Committee, 


the  committee  did  compile,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  100-percent  volunteer  and 
unpaid  stafif,  a  list  of  all  statutes  and 
resolutions  dealing  with  standards  and 
conduct  of  House  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House;  and  as  to  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  new  legislation  the 
committee  report  said : 

The  committee  has  accumulated  a  large 
volume  of  material  on  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Government  officials 
but  has  found  that  In  the  limited  period  of 
the  life  of  the  committee  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress it  Is  Impossible  prudently  to  recom- 
mend changes  in  existing  provisions  of  law 
or  to  suggest  new  ones  at  this  time.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  such  recommen- 
dations should  be  made  after  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  is  available  for  com- 
ments,  recommendations,   and  hearings. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
from  all  I  can  find,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  subcommittee  did  an  excel- 
lent job  in  the  Powell  matter,  once  they 
undertook    to    enter    the    field.    They 
waited  an  extremely  long  time  to  begin, 
but  once  they  got  started  they  seem  to 
have  done  an  excellent  and  speedy  Job. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  I  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  this  morning: 
Statement  op  Congressman  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett OP  Florida  Before  the  HotrsE  Rules 
Committee      on      Legislation      Creating 
House    Select    Committee    on    Standards 
AND  Conduct,  Tuesday.  February  21,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  Committee 
in  behalf  of  H.  Res.  18  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  had  a  short 
life — from   October    19,    1966   to   January   3, 
1967. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
recommend  to  the  House  "such  additional 
rules  or  regulations  as  the  Select  Committee 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  insure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  House." 

In  its  report  to  Congress  (House  Report 
2338,  89th  Congress.  2nd  Session),  the  Com- 
mittee asked  that  the  Committee  be  recon- 
stituted because  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
in  the  closing  months  of  1966  to  make  such 
recommendations  and  because  such  efforts 
should  be  made  while  Congress  is  in  session 
so  that  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
could  be  available  for  comments,  recommen- 
dations, and  hearings. 

The  only  new  power  asked,  over  what  the 
Committee  had  in  1966,  would  be  the  power 
to  make  an  investigation  and  recommend 
censure  on  a  violation,  by  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House,  of  a  standard  of 
conduct  which  had  been  established  by  the 
House  by  law  or  resolution  previous  to  the 
act  complained  of. 

The  comparable  Senate  committee  now 
operating  has.  Incidentally,  much  broader 
powers  than  are  requested  here,  as  it  is  not 
restricted  to  recommending  resolutions  of 
censure,  but  is  authorized  in  broad  terms  to 
recommend  "disciplinary  action  to  be  taken" 
(Sec.  2(a)(2)  of  Senate  Resolution  338  of 
the  88th  Congress).  It  is  believed  that  the 
ability  to  at  least  recommend  resolutions  of 
censure  In  a  proper  case  Is  necessary  for  three 
reasons:  First,  to  effectively  handle  any  such 
matter  that  may  arise;  second,  to  help  the 
Committee  in  getting  the  attention  and  as- 
sistance of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
House  in  drafting  workable  and  practical 
rules;  and  third,  to  reassure  the  public  that 
any  improper  conduct  that  may  arise  will  be 
adequately  and  promptly  looked  into. 


I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Wash- 
ington Star  article  of  February  2,  widely 
circulated  by  some  Members  in  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  should  not  be  reconstituted. 

A  group  of  women  rejxirters  asked  me  to 
appear  liefore  them;  and  they  Interviewed 
me.  I  quickly  sensed  that  they  felt  this 
Committee  was  being  set  up  as  a  "white- 
wash" Committee.  I  felt  that  such  an  Im- 
pression in  the  press  would  further  unfairly 
damage  the  image  of  Congress  with  the  pub- 
lic. In  reply  to  a  question  expressing  dis- 
belief that  any  Congressman  would  be  willing 
to  present  to  the  Committee  any  matter  at 
all  for  investigation,  I  replied  that  in  a  case 
fully  substantiated  by  competent  evidence 
and  reflecting  on  the  Congress,  it  was  my 
belief  that  90  percent  or  all  Members  would 
be  willing  to  do  so  in  a  serious  case  pub- 
licly reflecting  on  Congress. 

The  article  gave  the  impression  that  90% 
of  Congress  were  waiting  to  present  existing 
charges  against  other  Congressmen.  No 
other  article  coming  from  this  well  attended 
interview  gave  such  an  impression  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Further,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  how 
narrow  or  broad  the  fields  of  study  of  new 
legislation  might  be,  I  replied  they  could 
cover  "aU  matters  of  Impropriety"  covered 
by  legislation  that  might  be  introduced  and 
assigned  to  the  committee  for  study.  The 
ajticle  as  printed  Implied  to  many  readers 
that  the  committee  would  have  power  to  in- 
vestigate charges  under  legislation  not  yet 
enacted.  This  is  clearly  untrue  because  the 
proposed  bill  would  not  allow  any  case  to  be 
investigated  unless  it  were  based  on  a  stat- 
ute or  resolution  previously  passed  by  the 
House:  and  then  only  under  the  additional 
safeguards  set  up  in  the  proposed  bill  before 
you. 

As  I  stated  in  the  first  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee last  year  (and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee) ;  and  I  am  reading  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  October  20,  1966,  what  I 
said:  "I  do  not  tlilnk  a  man's  private  life  is 
detrimental  to  the  House.  No  one  Is  perfect: 
and  if  he  privately  has  weaknesses,  It  should 
not  be  something  that  should  be  before  this 
Committee,  as  it  would  not  reflect  upon  the 
House." 

Inaccurate  press  reports,  and  opponents  of 
the  Committee,  have  alarmed  some  Members; 
but  the  record  of  actual  statements  and 
actions  of  the  Committee  and  its  Chair- 
man give  no  grounds  for  any  fear  of  "witch 
hunts"  or  snooping  of  any  kind.  In  fact, 
two  complaints  were  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  adjournment  ( based  on  the 
Committee's  ability  to  look  into  violations  of 
criminal  law) ;  and  in  both,  the  Chairman 
refused  Jurisdiction  because  the  complaints 
were  not  In  writing  and  under  oath,  as  the 
statutory  history  of  the  act  required.  More- 
over, the  full  Committee  would  have  to  decide 
such  matters,  within  the  statute  which  em- 
powers it;  and  clearly  the  legislative  history 
as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  statute  rule  out 
any  abuses  of  the  Committee  In  such  matters. 
Such  an  investigation  could  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  by  the  Select  Committee  of  a 
complaint  based  on  competent  evidence  In 
writing  and  under  oath,  made  by  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  by  such 
Member.  Even  when  so  formally  presented, 
the  Committee  would  have  discretionary 
power  not  to  act  on  the  matter  If  it  appeared 
to  be  trivial  or  otherwise  Improper.  No 
such  resolution  would  be  effective  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

I  would  think  there  would  be  a  very  few 
complaints  about  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
the  House,  but  if  a  serious  case,  reflecting 
publicly  on  the  House,  were  substantiated  by 
evidence,  it  is  my  opinion  that  90  percent, 
or  perhaps  ail  Members,  would  be  willing  to 
submit  It  for  consideration.  The  Committee 
would  not  be  a  snooping  Committee  looking 
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into  the  private  lives  of  Members.  But 
serious  charges,  fully  substantiated,  reflecting 
on  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  should 
be  looked  into.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
would  devote  Its  efforts  to  preventing,  rather 
than  penalizing  and  publicity. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  Committee  Is  to 
help  improve  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  also  the  public  con- 
fidence therein. 

The  public  image  of  Congress  demands 
that  the  House  establish  a  full,  working, 
thoughtful  Committee  working  solely  In  the 
field  of  standards  and  conduct.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  those  answering  a  recent  Gallup  Poll 
said  they  believe  the  misuse  of  government 
funds  by  congressmen  is  fairly  common.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  such  abuses  are  in  fact 
not  common  but  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
such  damaging  polls  showing  the  people's 
lack  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  vehicle  in  the  House 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards  by  statute  and  enforcement 
thereof.  This  can  only  be  done  after  thor- 
ough study  by  a  Committee  whose  primary 
Interests  are  in  the  field  of  ethics. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  wide  support  and  adequate 
precedent  for  its  reestablishment  in  the  90th 
Congress.  It  was  the  Rules  Committee 
which  brought  the  resolution  to  the  floor  in 
the  89th  Congress  and  gave  the  Select  Com- 
mittee its  first  opportunity  to  help  lift  and 
maintain  the  standards  of  the  House.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  ever  had  such  a  Commit- 
tee. Parlor  to  that  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  was 
established.  A  House  Committee  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress.  There  are 
over  30  resolutions  before  the  Committee 
which  call  for  a  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and   Conduct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  add  to  this  positive 
statement  In  support  of  reestablishing  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  some  comments  concerning  the  re- 
cent action  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee  A  Subcommittee  on  Ethics  and 
Contracts  was  set  up  by  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  apparently  to  kill  the 
Committee  which  I  am  supporting  today  be- 
fore your  Committee — supporting  along  with 
dozens  of  other  House  Members. 

I  am  not  competent  to  look  into  the  mo- 
tives of  this  move,  announced  to  the  press 
as  an  action  to  "obviate"  the  broader  House 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  neither  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  nor  the  mother.  Its  full  Commit- 
tee, is  in  a  position  to  do  what  the  public 
has  a  right  to  demand  and  is  demanding. 
In  the  flrst  place  that  Committee  has  only 
juilBdlctlon  in  the  fleld  of  House  accounts 
and  Federal  elections  matters. 

According  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rule  XI),  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  can  look  into  mat- 
ters dealing  only  with  elections,  accounts  and 
other  housekeeping  matters.  There  is  one 
section  of  the  rules  which  says  the  Commit- 
tee can  look  into  "Measures  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  or 
Members  of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  con- 
tested elections;  credentials  and  qualiflca- 
tlons;  and  Federal  elections  generally." 

The  phrase  "corrupt  practices"  in  this  sec- 
tion relates  directly  to  elections,  and  cannot 
be  construed  to  deal  with  Congressional 
ethics.  The  positioning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
midst  of  provisions  relating  solely  to  elec- 
tions Is  clear  evidence  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent to  restrict  this  phrase  to  election  mat- 
ters. Moreover,  even  aside  from  that,  a  long 
line  of  coxirt  decisions  so  restricts  it.  The 
only  Interpretation  this  phrase  has  ever  had 
deals  with  elections. 

The  Jurisdiction  which  the  House  Admln- 
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Istration  Committee  does  have  is  broad  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  House  funds, 
and  I  would  assume  for  Instance,  that  bills 
relating  to  nepotism  in  the  House  would 
continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Hoxise  Ad- 
ministration Committee  while  ones  of  gen- 
eral application  tliroughout  the  entire  fed- 
eral employment  would  continue  to  go  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  would  be  to  reassure  the  public  that 
matters  will  be  handled  promptly  in  the  fleld 
In  which  it  will  have  jurisdiction.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  by  virtue  of  its  supervisory 
administrative  functions  in  House  accounts, 
has  had  knowledge  of  a  number  of  situations 
Involving  very  questionable  activity;  and  It 
has  failed  to  act  promptly.  There  may  have 
been  good  and  sound  reasons  for  its  failure 
to  act  promptly;  but  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee speak  for  what  was  actually  left  un- 
done, and  cannot  be  reassuring  to  the  public 
without  explanation. 

Illustrations  of  the  slowness  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters within  their  jurisdiction  are  replete  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts  held  December  19,  20,  21  and  30. 
1966.  For  examples:  The  matter  of  not  cut- 
ting off  the  pay  of  Mrs.  Y.  Marjorle  Flores 
Powell  when  paid  in  violation  of  law  (See 
Page  44) ;  and  the  matters  of  travel  pay  and 
per  diem  costs  (See  Pages  16,  17,  22,  113,  114, 
115,  191,  and  193). 

So  despite  the  fact  that  there  may  have 
been  good  and  sound  reasons  for  these  delays, 
the  public  could  not  be  reassured  by  any 
action  of  Congress  placing  these  new  respon- 
sibilities in  that  same  Committee,  without 
adequately  documented  and  understood  ex- 
planations of  its  past  inaction.  Moreover, 
clearly  any  committee  set  up  to  do  the  broad 
task  of  raising  and  maintaining  standards  in 
tlie  House  should  l>e  a  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee, with  equal  membership  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  The  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  is,  of  course,  not  so  con- 
stituted; as  it  should  be  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  need  for  the  new 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  be 
established,  a  broadly  based  Committee,  but 
one  devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  raising 
and  maintaining  the  highest  {Xkssible  stand- 
ards in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  should  come  to  grips  with  this  need  in 
an  effective  manner  and  in  an  Important 
manner,  and  not  Just  sweep  the  problems 
under  the  carpet.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
our  country. 


If  a  Job  It  Worth  Having 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  night.  February  16,  1967,  the 
flrst  event  ever  held  In  the  Visitor  Center 
of  the  Gateway  Arch  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  took  place 
in  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  awards  banquet 
sponsored  by  Downtown  St.  Louis.  Inc., 
in  connection  with  the  1967  Salute  Week 
Honoring  Women  Who  Work. 

Salute  Week  is  an  annual  event  begun 
7  years  ago  by  Downtown  St.  Louis.  Inc., 
an  organization  consisting  of  the  400 
business  firms  actively  engaged  in  pro- 


moting and  advancing  the  central  city 
area  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  my  great  honor 
in  1963  to  be  designated  as  one  of  seven 
outstanding  working  women  of  St.  Ix)uls 
in  dififerent  fields  of  interest  and  activity. 
Two  years  ago.  Downtown  St.  Louis. 
Inc.,  in  addition  to  designating  outstand- 
ing St.  Louis  working  women,  inaugu- 
rated a  special  award.  National  Out- 
standing Working  Woman.  The  first  re- 
cipient was  Lucille  Ball.  Last  year,  this 
honor  went  to  the  National  Broswicasting 
Co.'s  United  Nations  correspondent  and 
commentator,  Pauline  Frederick.  This 
year  I  was  deeply  honored  to  receive  this 
national  award. 

FIRST   event   held   IN    SAARINEN    GATEWAY    ARCH 

I  am  not  sure  yet  which  was  the 
greater  thrill  for  me— receiving  such 
flattering  recognition  from  people  I  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  attending  a  dinner  held  in  the 
most  breathtaking  and  imaginative 
architectural  achievement  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  true  architectural 
gems  of  the  entire  world,  the  soaring, 
spectacular,  stainless  steel  arch  designed 
by  the  late  Eero  Saarinen  as  the  theme 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial. 

The  flrst  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  and  which  became 
law  was  the  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
expenditures  for  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial.  The  memorial  it- 
self originated  many  years  earlier  in  an 
agreement  between  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Mayor  Bernard 
F.  Dickmann  of  St.  Louis. 

THE    NEED    TO    INSTILL    INCENTIVE    AND 
MOTIVATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accepting  the  National 
Outstanding  Working  Woman  Award 
from  Mr.  Harry  F.  Harrington,  president 
of  Downtown  St.  Louis.  Inc.,  I  discussed 
a  subject  which  weighs  heavily  on  every 
Member  of  Congress  at  this  point  in  our 
history.  It  is  the  problem  of  instilling 
and  developing  and  encouraging  moti- 
vation in  our  young  people,  particularly, 
and  in  many  other  workers  to  give  to 
their  jobs — to  their  work — the  best  that 
is  in  them. 

We  have  provided  opportunities  for 
training,  for  education — up  to  and 
through  college  and  graduate  school — 
and  for  the  breaking  of  all  barriers  to 
individual  achievement  for  those  who  are 
motivated.  Our  concern  Is  over  those 
who  fall  to  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunities. How  do  we  reach  them? 
How  do  we  inspire  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  develop 
this  theme  In  my  remarks  and  because 
of  the  wide  Interest  I  know  exists  in  the 
House  in  this  problem,  I  am  including  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  the  text  of  my  speech, 
as  follows: 

If  a  Job  Is  Worth  Having — 
(An  Address  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  m  accepting  the  award  as  Na- 
tional Outstanding  Working  Woman  for 
1967,  sponsored  by  Downtown  St.  Louis, 
Inc..  the  flrst  public  event  held  in  the 
Visitor  Center  of  the  Gateway  Arch  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial. 
February  16,  1967) 

Standing  here  tonight  ...  In  this  place  .  . . 
where  once  was  desolation,  and  before  that, 
dirt  and  grime  and  dreary  shabblness,  and 
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where  now  Is  soaring  beauty  and  aik  unbe- 
lievable engineering  achievement  whjch  lifts 
the  soul  .  .  .  standing  here  among  So  many 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  accomplish  this 
majestic  miracle  of  the  Gateway  Atch  .  .  . 
sUndlng  here  on  what  Is  Opening  JNlght — 
the  debut,  the  premiere,  the  grand  uivelllng 
of  this  hall — and  standing  here  under  the 
circumstances  In  which  I  am  here,  receiving 
an  honor  I  shall  always  cherish  ...  I  say 
my  thanks  to  each  one  of  you,  but  I  say  a 
prayer  for,  and  breathe  my  gratitude  to,  one 
who  Is  not  here,  except  In  my  heart  and  In 
the  memories  of  long-time  friends. 

Two  days  after  St.  Valentine's  Daj,  and  a 
little  more  than  !6  years  after  my  husband's 
death,  I  think  of  John  Berchmans  aulllvan, 
as  I  do  often,  but  particularly  tonight. 

He  was  a  Congressman,  and  a  <70o<:  one,  a 
dedicated,  conscientious  servant  of  ills  con- 
stituents and  of  his  country.  Because  of  his 
example,  I  was  inspired  to  try  to  follow  his 
footsteps  Into  a  Congressional  career:  be- 
cause of  his  fine  reputation.  I  was  ab  \e  to  do 
90 — to  win  my  first  election  on  the  bas  is  of  his 
record  so  that  I  could  begin  then  lo  start 
earning  a  career  on  my  own  record.  For  a 
long  time,  I  had  refused  to  marry  Jc  hn  be- 
cause he  would  not  give  up  politics  as  1 1  career 
and  I  disdained  and  thought  I  despisdd  poli- 
tics; then  his  profession  became  min( .  and  I 
learned  why  he  felt  It  to  be  one  of  ma  nklnd's 
highest  callings  for  those  whose  heai'te  and 
minds  and  energies  are  dedicated  to  decency 
and  public  service. 

A    KBT    TO    THB    PORTALS    OF    MKANINCrin.    LIFE 
IN    SERVICE    TO    OTHEBS 

My  career  in  Congress,  which  my  hus- 
band's career  made  p>o68lble  for  m^  after 
blfi  death,  has  brought  me  much  honor,  in- 
cluding this  one  tonight  which  Is  t^e  best 
kind  of  honor — from  those  who  know  me 
best  and  know  my  limitations  as  well  \  as  any 
talents  which  I  might  possess.  Primarily, 
however,  my  husband's  legacy  to  me  was 
a  key  to  the  p>ortal8  of  a  rich  and  m^nlng- 
ful  life  in  service  to  others.  ] 

John  Sullivan  was  beginning  his  ifourth 
term  in  the  United  States  House  of  iRepre- 
sentatives  when  death  suddenly  Int^vened 
16  years  ago.  I  am  now  beginning  my  ielghth 
term.  With  twice  as  many  years  oi  Con- 
gressional service  and  seniority.  In  [a  dif- 
ferent era  of  our  national  history  ana  under 
different  conditions  of  public  awareness  to 
our  national  needs,  I  have  thus  hadj  many 
more  opportunities  than  John  did  ta  influ- 
ence national  policy  and  to  achieve  legisla- 
tive goals.  But,  as  I  stand  here  tonight,  and 
think  back  to  what  he  did  achieve,  plrtlcu- 
larly  for  St.  Louis — things  we  are  so  [proud 
of  as  a  city;  things  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted,  such  as  the  smoke  control  ordinance 
which  he  drafted  for  Ray  Tucker'sT  Com- 
mittee; such  as  this  site,  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial,  which]  grew 
from  the  compact  he  helped  Barney:  Dlck- 
mann  to  draft  and  "sell"  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt;  such  as  the  Housing  Act  at  1949 
which  he  worked  for  and  voted  for  In  the 
Congress  and  which  provided  the  first  Fed- 
eral authority  for  our  spectacularly  tievived 
Downtown — when  I  think  of  these  things,  I 
see  my  own  role  In  Congress  more  as  $i  con- 
tinuation of  his  than  a  thing  apart. 

WHAT   IS   rr    LIKE   TO    SERVE    IN    CONGRESS? 

One  cannot  inherit  a  Seat  in  the  llnlted 
States  House  of  Representatives,  of  ctourse: 
In  all  the  history  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  no  one  hasi  been, 
or  can  be,  appointed  to  it.  Unlike  th«  Sen- 
ate, for  Instance,  It  Is  an  office  which  oie  can 
reach  through  one  route  only — a  general 
election.  Once  elected,  you  cannot  claim  the 
Seat  as  your  own  for  more  than  two  years, 
at  which  time  you  must  run  again,  "to  ad- 
vance to  seniority  on  Committees,  youi  m\ist 
win  re-election  consecutively  every  two 
years,  without  a  break,  or  you  must  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seniority  laddeo*  Main. 


Even  when  you  reach  the  pinnacle  of  Com- 
mittee seniority,  however,  your  political  party 
colleagues  can  set  you  back  down  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  but  that's  a  rare  and  un- 
usual punishment  seldom  meted  out,  at  least 
until   very   recently. 

What  Is  It  like  to  serve  In  Congress?  Power 
and  prestige  come  slowly — painfully  slowly — 
under  the  seniority  system.  But  from  the 
very  first  days  of  one's  first  term,  until  the 
last  hurrah  of  defeat,  retirement,  or  death 
In  office,  the  workload  Is  cruelly  heavy  and 
never-ending.  There  are  no  "working  hours" 
as  such — no  set  calendar  specifying  the 
months  In  which  we  are  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion, or  the  days  we  convene  or  hours  we 
meet.  However,  unless  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate mutually  agree  on  a  Joint  resolution  per- 
mitting a  recess,  we  must  meet  at  least  every 
three  days,  not  counting  Sundays,  from  the 
day  we  convene  in  January  until  we  ad- 
journ sine  die  when  a  Session's  work  Is  fi- 
nally done.  In  August,  or  September,  or  Octo- 
ber, or  November,  or  December,  or — as  has 
sometimes  happened — the  morning  of  the 
day  on  the  following  January  when  a  new 
Session  must  by  law  begin. 

WHEN    CONGRESSIONAL    LIFE    WAS    SIMPLER 

Some  Members  still  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature can  remember  when  their  duties  were 
simpler.  In  those  days  they  took  office  In 
a  new  Congress  on  March  4  following  elec- 
tion or  re-election,  but  did  not  meet  for  the 
First  Session  of  that  Congress  until  the  fol- 
lowing December,  nine  months  later.  Then 
they  stayed  In  session  only  through  May  or 
June,  adjourning  over  the  November  election 
to  meet  again  for  the  lame  duck  Second  Ses- 
sion in  December  for  a  period  of  three  months 
or  less.  Thus,  out  of  a  two-year  term.  Mem- 
bers were  in  Washington  perhaps  nine 
months  altogether,  passing  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations bills,  enacting  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  and,  after  a  pleasant  social 
season,  going  home.  With  that  kind  of 
schedule.  Wsishlngton  was  seldom  hot  for 
the  Congress,  and  Congress  seldom  made 
things  hot  for  the  country.  Most  of  the 
Jokes  about  Congress — and  they  were  con- 
stant— ridiculed  the  Members  for  their  un- 
hurried and  improductive  attention  to  large- 
ly Invisible,  or  at  least  unexciting  issues  and 
problems.  While  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  was 
making  a  political  reputation  based  on  his 
promise  to  punch  England's  King  George 
in  the  nose  if  he  ever  dared  to  come  to  the 
Windy  City,  one  of  the  Alabamans  did  equally 
well  on  publicity  in  his  bailiwick  by  threat- 
ening to  do  the  same  to  the  Pope  if  he  should 
come  to  the  United  States. 

An  entire  session  could  be  devoted  to  de- 
bate over  a  farm  bill  which  most  city  folks 
completely  Ignored,  or  to  a  tariff  bill  which 
few  ordinary  citizens  had  the  least  Interest 

m. 

But  In  the  28  years  since  World  War  II  be- 
gan In  Europe.  Congress  has  been  In  almost 
continuous  session  year-around,  and  every- 
thing we  do,  or  discuss,  or  contemplate  doing 
or  discussing,  is  today  a  matter  of  life-or- 
death  economic  concern  for  Innumerable  In- 
dustries and  all  associated  with  them,  and 
Is  of  Intense  Importance  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  other  citizens  who  also  have  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  or  a  deep  personal  In- 
volvement In  the  Issue. 

CITIZENS     ENMESHED     IN     RED     TAPE 

Furthermore,  regardless  of  whether  the 
House  is  meeting  or  Is  in  recess  or  has  ad- 
journed, the  work  of  a  Congressional  office 
continues  with  unbroken  Intensity,  for  we 
each  deal  with  the  myriad  problems  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  constituents  who  each 
year  collectively  experience  millions  of  sep- 
arate encounters  or  collisions  with  govern- 
mental regulations,  policies  and  decisions. 
Often  the  results  of  these  encounters  of  citi- 
zens and  government  are  baffling  or  disas- 
trous for  the  individual.  It  might  Involve  a 
serviceman  or  worker  or  veteran  or  retiree  or 


taxpayer  or  importer  or  fanner  or  merchant 
or  manufacturer  or  teacher  or  student  or 
clergyman  or  social  worker  or  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor or  accountant  or — It  might  be  you — who 
Is  enmeshed  In,  or  overwhelmed  by.  Gov- 
ernmental red  tape.  Members  of  Congress 
learn  how  to  unravel  It,  and  can  unravel  It 
frequently,  because  of  our  Constitutional 
powers  over  the  purse  strings  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. Therefore,  most  of  us  spend  much. 
If  not  most,  of  our  working  hours  untying 
those  bureaucratic  knots  and  pursuing  elu- 
sive Justice  for  the  harried  or  helpless  citi- 
zens caught  In  the  clutches  of  big  govern- 
ment. 

Then  we  proceed  to  pass  further  legislation 
to  make  government  even  bigger — seemingly 
to  fashion  more  strings  of  frustration  and 
despair  about  the  citizen's  life. 

We  do  not  set  out,  of  course,  to  make  the 
citizen's  lot  harder,  and  thus  our  own  work 
of  unraveling  the  difficulties  more  exhaust- 
ing. We  add  new  laws  because  we  think  or 
hope  or  feel — or  sometimes  even  know  for 
sure — that  what  we  do  makes  sense  for  the 
people  we  represent  and  for  the  country  and 
the  causes  In  which  we  believe. 

SOLUTIONS    BEGET    NEW    PROBLEMS 

But  we  are  the  first  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  possessed  of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom — 
that  we  are  fallible  human  beings  who  can 
make  mistakes  and  that  the  solutions  we 
devise  for  the  problems  which  confront  our 
country  are  not  necessarily  perfect  ones.  For 
we  have  learned  that  each  solution  we  put 
forward  for  any  problem  begets  new  prob- 
lems In  its  place.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
new  problems  are  not  as  bad  as  the  ones 
they  replaced.  Generally,  that  is  true,  but 
not  always. 

Yet  It  Is  a  fascinating  Job  In  an  exciting 
atmosphere  of  furious  and  unrelenting  ac- 
tivity, and  we  are  never  bored.  When  we 
have  self-doubts  about  our  achievements, 
which  Is  often,  people  back  home  Invite  us  to 
meet  with  them  and  they  tell  us  what  fine 
Jobs  we  are  doing — sometimes — and  that  re- 
stores our  spirits  and  sends  us  back  Into  the 
legislative  battles  refreshed  and  ready  once 
again  to  devote  12  to  16  hours  a  day,  every 
day.  to  our  tasks.  This  flattering  event  to- 
night will  give  me  encouragement  for  months 
to  come.  For  those  of  us  In  Congress  whose 
family  circumstances  make  it  possible  to  de- 
vote the  endless  hours  and  complete  con- 
centration to  the  work,  each  of  the  many 
small  victories  we  score  each  day  in  behalf  of 
constituents  beleaguered  by  the  bureaucracy 
Is  a  delicious  triumph,  and  each  legislative 
issue  we  face  and  dispose  of  serves  to  give  us 
a  small  sense  of  statesmanlike  achievement, 

BRINGING    us    BACK    TO    REALITY 

But  the  next  day,  for  the  price  of  a  five- 
cent  stamp,  a  constituent  quickly  brings  us 
back  to  earth  with  an  indignant  letter  ques- 
tioning either  our  patriotism  or  sanity — 
usually  both.  Even  the  raising  of  postal 
rates  never  seems  to  discourage  this  kind  of 
assault  upon  our  self-assurance,  and  un- 
doubtedly that's  a  good  thing,  because  we 
are  so  deeply  Involved  in  your  lives.  In  so 
many  ways,  through  the  things  we  do  for  you 
or  to  you,  that  we  need  frequent  reminders 
of  our  human  fallibility. 

But  we  also  need  an  occasional  kind  word, 
as  I  said,  and  tonight  you  have  handed  me  an 
encyclopedia  of  them.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful, and,  naturally  somewhat  overcome.  Like 
so  many  of  you  here,  I  am  a  working  woman 
In  a  predominantly  male  working  environ- 
ment. While  the  laws  guarantee  us  equal 
opportunity  for  emplojrment  and  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  we  know — we  have  always 
known — that  we  have  to  work  twtce  as  hard 
as  our  male  colleagues  In  order  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  coasting  on  our  sex,  and  we  have 
to  be  twice  as  careful  In  our  conduct  merely 
because  we  are  so  visible.  Far  from  being 
disadvantages,  however,  these  requirements 
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upon  the  working  woman  working  with  and 
alongside  men  are  really  great  assets.  For 
they  spur  us  on  to  do  our  best  always — in 
order  to  be  sure  not  to  close  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  other  women  seeking  similar 
careers. 

WOMEN    MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS    WORK    HARD 

Not  every  woman  who  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  has  been  a  world-beater,  a  legisla- 
tive wizard,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  wom- 
en members,  on  the  whole,  has  been  far  out 
of  proportion  to  our  numbers.  No  one  in 
the  Congress,  male  or  female,  has  a  sharper 
mind  or  a  better  grasp  of  economic  issues 
than  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan.  A  one- 
time Missouri  girl,  who  is  the  only  woman 
ever  to  serve  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee; no  one  male  or  female  knows  more 
about  education  issues  than  Edith  Green 
of  Oregon;  no  one  on  or  off  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Republican  or  Democrat,  is 
as  knowledgeable  about  Africa  as  Prances 
Bolton  of  Ohio,  who,  in  her  eighties,  is  still 
trim  and  fit  and  does  Yoga  headstands,  and 
has  done  more  to  give  nursing  a  professional 
status  than  any  American.  There  are  now 
two  women  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  one  from  each  party,  and  they 
got  there  because  of  ability.  Edna  Kelly  of 
New  York,  Dean  of  the  Democratic  Women 
In  the  House,  and  a  Member  since  1949,  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 
Her  Insight  and  knowledge  and  almost 
Intuitive  ability  to  spot  Insincerity  and 
chicanery  as  a  U.N.  delegate  had  the  late 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  marveling  at 
her  vast  abilities.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  who  again  In  this  Congress  Is  the  sole 
woman  Senator,  can.  and  sometimes  does, 
make  admirals  and  generals  quake.  And  Just 
don't  let  the  men  ever  forget  that  she  was 
the  first  Senator  to  stand  up  to  and  con- 
demn the  excesses  of  McCarthylsm  and  she 
took  the  vengeful  consequences  without  a 
whimper. 

CONSCIOUS  OF  MINORITY  STATUS 

Those  women  Meml>ers  of  Congress  I  have 
mentioned  by  name  and  those  I  have  not  all 
hold  In  common  the  willingness  to  do  their 
very  best  in  a  terribly  demanding  and  ex- 
hausting Job — asking  no  special  favors  be- 
cause they  are  women  but  Instead  working 
twice  as  hard  to  do  their  Jobs  In  a  manner 
which  Is  a  credit  to  women.  I  know  we  all 
feel  that  way.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of 
our  minority  status — comprising  only  2'/i 
percent  of  the  House,  and  1  percent  of  the 
Senate.  We  form  no  "bloc"  on  legislation,  for 
we  differ  on  many  issues.  But  we  are  in 
agreement  that  equal  opportunity  for  wom- 
en is  far  from  achieved  In  politics  as  In  most 
other  professions,  and  must  be  worked  for 
and  eomed  by  the  continuing  good  examples 
of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  their  way  In  any  tough  and  com- 
petitive field. 

There  may  be  a  moral  in  this — I  hope  there 
Is,  particularly  today,  when  opportunities 
are  now  opening  up  everywhere.  In  every 
field,  for  qualified  people;  yet  filling  vacan- 
cies with  employees  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  and  anxious  to  succeed  and  advance 
seems  to  be  such  a  great  problem  to  every 
employer. 

How  do  we  instill  an  Incentive  In  those  to 
whom  opportunity  beckons  to  give  a  little 
more  than  the  Job  description  may  actually 
call  for — to  devote  thought  as  well  as  time 
to  an  assignment,  to  recognize  in  one's  self 
a  kind  of  ambassador  for  your  age  or  race 
or  religion  or  sex? 

IF  A  JOB  IS  WORTH  HAVING 

If  a  Job  Is  worth  having — worth  applying 
for  and  accepting  when  offered — then  It  is 
worth  one's  best  efforts  in  that  Job.  Many 
Jobs,  I  know,  are  not  challenging,  not  ex- 
citing, not  even  remotely  interesting.  But, 
often,  the  lack  Is  In  the  worker,  not  the  Job. 


Some  of  us  find,  or  have  found  in  our  work- 
ing careers,  that  even  adding  up  a  column 
of  figures,  and  dividing  EUid  multiplying  and 
extrapolating  and  doing  all  of  the  other 
magic  things  which  can  be  done  with  office 
equipment,  can  challenge  you  to  high  per- 
formance, and  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  skill 
which  others  might  consider  excruciatingly 
dull  and  boring. 

Some  young  lawyers  can  get  fun  out  of  a 
real  estate  title  search;  others,  when  called 
upon  to  do  routine  tasks  yearn  only  for  the 
courtroom  stage,  perhaps  not  realizing  that 
the  best  courtroom  lawyers  are  those  who 
research  every  facet  of  a  case  from  Dullsville 
to  Exhaustion. 

One  of  my  favorite  people  Is  a  former 
neighbor  of  mine  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  a 
service  wife,  who  tackles  every  household 
task  with  a  curious  mind.  Can  It  be  done 
easier,  safer,  quicker,  cheaper,  better?  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  of  her — her  name  is 
Heloise  Cruse,  and  she  translated  her  en- 
thusiasm for  intelligent  homemaklng  into 
one  of  the  best  features  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers. 

LITTLE    TIME    FOR     SOCIAL     LIFE 

In  the  case  of  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress, there  is  much  about  the  work  which 
gives  us — the  handfull  of  women  Members — 
all  of  the  Joys  and  satisfactions  one  can 
possibly  get  out  of  any  Job.  Yet  we  seldom. 
If  ever,  have  time  for  any  of  the  glamorous 
social  life  which  swirls  around  official 
Washington;  we  are  in  our  offices  from  early 
morning  until  late  evening,  and  on  week- 
ends, too;  we  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
anyone  from  our  districts  with  a  five-cent- 
stamp  or  the  price  of  a  telephone  call,  plus 
all  those,  of  course,  who  come  to  Washington, 
and  who  we  are  always  delighted  to  see  and 
talk  to,  even  If  It  may  mean  lots  of  extra 
chores;  we  are  enlisted  Into  every  crisis  of 
many  of  the  problem  families  In  our  home 
districts;  we  pore  over  complex  bills  which 
may  never  come  up  for  a  vote,  or  work 
diligently  on  amendments  we  may  not  have 
a  chance  to  offer;  we  attend  endless  com- 
mittee meetings  and  hear  interminable  wit- 
nesses tell  us  why  we  should  or  should  not 
support  some  technical  piece  of  legislation 
we  may  not  fully  understand — thus  forcing 
us  to  study  and  restudy  the  Issue  so  that  we 
do  understand  it;  we  are  always,  in  a  sense, 
in  an  election  campaign  because  everything 
we  do  and  everything  we  say  and  every  vote 
we  cast  can  be  used  against  us  in  perhaps 
distorted  form;  we  read  until  our  eyes  red- 
den with  weariness,  and  then  keep  reading 
to  try  to  make  sure  we  know  what  we're 
Imposing  on  the  American  people  when 
we  pass  new  legislation. 

Many  of  our  male  colleagues  work  Just  as 
hard  and  Just  as  conscientiously,  but  I  would 
say  that  on  the  average  the  majority  of  the 
women  do  far  more  of  this  than  the  majority 
of  the  men.  In  addition  to  a  responsibility 
to  our  entire  constituencies,  we  also  feel  a 
responsibility  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other, 
and  to  all  of  the  women  whom  we  represent 
and  who  root  for  us  as  women  and  believe 
in  women's  abilities,  and,  so  we  try  to  live 
up  to  that  Ideal  through  our  dedication  to 
our  tasks. 

HOW   TO   mSTILL    INCENTIVE   TO   EXCEL 

I  like  to  see  women  doing  that  in  whatever 
field  they  are  in.  I  know  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tional thing  among  working  women.  I  have 
seen  It  often.  That  Is  one  reason  I  am  so 
proud  to  be  one  of  them — one  of  you — and  to 
receive  this  honor  as  a  working  woman. 

If  only — If  only — we  could  find  the  way — 
the  key — to  instill  In  several  millions  of  aim- 
less and  drifting  youth  in  this  country  some 
of  this  incentive  to  excel  in  work  assign- 
ments, or  at  least  to  pull  their  own  weight, 
and  earn  their  pay,  and  thus  to  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  challenges  of  working  well 
with  one's  head  and  hands.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  concerns  me  deeply.  I  don't  have 


ready  answers — Just  questions,  and  lots  of 
them.  But  I  feel  that  much  of  the  sickness 
of  our  society  rests  in  the  acceptance  of  work 
mediocrity.  Service  is  too  often  not  service 
but  sullenness  and  neglect  of  the  customer's 
needs  and  wishes. 

Next  to  the  tragedy  of  the  skilled  older 
person  whose  health  has  failed  and  who  can- 
not work  at  a  Job  which  gives  him  real  Joy 
and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  young  worker,  who  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  skill  to  perform 
that  same  work,  but  treats  the  opportunity 
with  scorn  and  glides  by  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort  as  long  as  he  can  get  away 
with  It. 

As  a  working  woman  who  has  worked  all 
my  life  and  who  has  found  challenge  in  every 
work  assignment,  and  fun,  too,  I  resent  those 
who  scorn  work  values. 

There  is  no  bill  I  can  draft  and  Introduce 
in  Congress  which  woiild  force  people  to 
like  hard  work.  I  wish  there  were  a  shortcut 
to  Job  motivation.  The  only  one  I  can  think 
of  is  a  personal  one-to-one  movement  of 
making  Job  satisfactions  contagious — by  all 
of  us  who  find  our  Jobs  interesting  and  per- 
haps even  exciting,  making  an  effort  to  tell 
youngsters  about  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  doing  any  Job  a  little  better  each  time — 
not  for  the  boss's  benefit,  but  for  the  work- 
er's pleasure. 

"MOONLIGHTING       FOR       YOURSELF'' 

Very  few  people  today  are  actually  forced 
by  economic  necessity  to  stay  mired  in  a 
dead-end  Job  which  gives  absolutely  no  sat- 
isfactions, no  opportunities  for  advancement, 
no  outlet  for  creativity.  Many  are  bound, 
however,  by  custom  or  habit  or  pension  con- 
siderations to  Jobs  they  hate.  I  do  not  coun- 
sel such  people  to  quit  and  go  hungry.  But 
with  so  many  avenues  for  training  and  edu- 
cation now  available  to  every  citizen  of  any 
age,  I  do  say  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
zeal  for  the  Jobs  they  hold  but  whose  pay- 
check they  undoubtedly  need:  start  "moon- 
lighting" for  yourself — at  night  school,  or  by 
correspondence  course,  or  by  pursuit  of  a 
hobby  you  already  enjoy  and  which  can, 
through  perseverance  and  effort,  become 
perhaps  a  happy  way  to  make  a  living. 

I  used  to  marvel  at  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  the  outlooks  and  personalities  of 
some  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  Comp- 
tometer school,  when  I  was  the  training 
director  for  Felt  and  Tarrant — people  who 
were  Insecure  and  despondent  in  their  Jobs 
and  then  proceeded  to  learn  a  new  skill  or 
enhance  an  old  one  to  the  point  where  they 
could  feel  secure  in  their  abilities.  Once 
that  happened,  and  they  knew  that  if  they 
didn't  like  one  employer  they  could  quickly 
find  another  who  would  pay  them  at  least 
as  well,  they  may  have  kept  on  working 
for  the  same  firm.  But  the  sure  knowledge 
that  they  didn't  have  to  if  they  didn't  find 
It  pleasurable  to  do  so  gave  them  such  a 
psychological  lift  that  they  began  to  see 
pleasure  In  a  Job  which  had  formerly  seemed 
routine.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen 
again  and  again  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  I  was  able  to  direct  people  into  some  of 
the  many  training  opportunities  available  to 
them.  So  it  Isn't  Just  the  Job  which  deter- 
mines whether  a  person  Is  going  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  In  work:  In  most  cases  It  Is  the 
person's  own  attitude  and  feeling  of  ade- 
quacy. Knowing  how  to  do  something  well 
makes  all  the  difference  In  the  world  and  If 
there  are  financial  rewards  which  go  with 
that,  all  the  better. 

MAKING    DEPRIVATION    OBSOLETE 

If  all  of  this  has  little  relationship  to  all 
of  us  here  tonight — as  I  suspect — neverthe- 
less I  have  brought  these  thoughts  with  me 
tonight  to  share  with  you  because  they  form 
a  continuing  pattern  of  worry  for  me  In  try- 
ing to  help  make  poverty  and  deprivation 
obsolete.     I  am  searching  for  help  In  trying 
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to    help    those    who    are    searching 
Identity  and  a  purpose. 

The  billions  we  have  spent  In  the 
Poverty  have  not  been  wasted — not 
majority  of  the  funds — but  the  re- 
slow  to  rise  to  visibility.     It  Is  a  wa: 
must    be   won — because   our   siirvlvi  1 
middle-class  nation  depends  upon  It. 
class  values  are  unknown  to  millions, 
participation  by  all  In  the  g;ood  life 
this  wonderful  country  can  provide 
upon — hinges     upon — an     appreclal 
manners  and  morals  and  ambitions 
die-class  society.     If  we  can  only— 
the  effort  of  labor  and  of  business, 
community  effort  and  through  gov. 
at  every  level  and  through  the  scho)l 
the  churches  and  the  individual  ( 
every   citizen   who  has   Instilled  In 
or  had  Instilled  In  him.  the  motivation 
proud  of  what  he  works  at — if  we  c;.i 
utilize  these  resources  to  demonstrat  s 
the  Individual  can  do  for  himself  b; 
a  better  Job  of  work  than  he  has  to 
mere  economic  survival,  perhaps  we 
an  eventual  solution  to  the  poverty  c 
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CONGKESS    IS    ALERT   TO    SUGGESTIONS    AN  ) 

You  have  honored  me  for  what  I 
how  I  do  it — my  work.     As  I  said,  I  . 
work,  and  that,  of  course,  makes  my 
own  reward.     But  I  appreciate  deepl^ 
appreciation    for    the    manner    in 
occupy  my  time  and  effort.     Because 
Congressional   seniority,   there   are    .. 
can  do,  or  help  to  do,  to  make  this  a 
country,  and  so  I  am  always  alert  t4i 
and  suggestions  which  I  can  pursue 
Congress.     Tonight,  I  have  raised  qu 
Do  you  have  any  answers  for  me  whlcl  i 
use?     Will  you  share  them  with  me? 

In  the  past  14  years  in  Congress,  _.. 
successful  legislative  goals  have  g^rown 
this  give-and-take,  of  raising  questions 
how  to  meet  unanswered  problems, 
aivswers  do  present  themselves,  from 
and  constituents  willing  to  share  lc^_ 
even  Just  reedy  to  answer  my  questions 
other  questions  which  lead  me  to  fli 
slble  answers — there  are  paths  which 
followed  and  bills  which  can  be  written 
government  agencies  which  can  be 
and  brought  into  the  picture,  and 
results  which  can  be  achieved. 

This  Is  the  pathway  membership 
gress  can  open — exciting  avenues  to  a 
tomorrow.     It    Is.    believe    me.    a 
way  to  make  a  living! 

As  one  working  woman  to  the  .. 
women  of  Downtown,  St.  Louis,  Inc. 
again,  thank  you  for  everything. 
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Shapmg  Our  Urban  Fnture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


or   CALIFORNIA 


'  REPRESENTATI  /^ES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  urban  problems,  of  growing 
concern  to  the  Nation  today,  are  now 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De\telop- 
ment.  The  future  of  urban  areas  were 
discussed  in  an  article  by  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Weaver  of  HUD,  published  in  the 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  Public  ^ower 
magazine. 

Secretary  Weaver,  noting  the  nleces- 
sity  of  "innovation,  new  ideas,  anc  new 
lines  of  action  from  every  source,"  irged 
the    acceptance    of    responsibility    for 
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solving  urban  problems  by  all  segments 
of  the  Nation,  citing  the  potential  con- 
tributions by  the  power  industry: 

And  In  this  kind  of  responsibility,  the 
power  industry — particularly  the  public 
power  groups  with  their  basic  commitment 
to  the  public  Interest — occupies  a  strategic 
position  in  this  battle  for  urban  living. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  the 
entire  article: 

Shaping  Our  Urban  Future 

(By  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development) 

In  the  next  quarter-century  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  Increase  from 
Us  present  190  million  to  260  million.  The 
great  mass  of  these  people  will  be  living  In 
our  urban  areas. 

It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  year-old 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  look  down  that  long  and  far  from 
well-lighted  corridor  of  the  next  25  years  and 
try  to  perceive  what  our  urban  areas  should 
be  by  then.  Nearly  everything  we  do  today 
will  affect  that  future  and  that  is  particular- 
ly true  since  the  nation  Is  now  committed 
to  making  great  expenditures  In  the  next 
10  years  for  programs  that  will  establish  the 
main  directions  In  which  we  will  move. 

But  the  urban  community  Is  not  something 
you  blueprint.  It  is  something  that  grows. 
It  is  a  place  that  must  offer  many  choices, 
many  opportunities,  many  different  kinds 
of  life.  Diversity  Is  the  essence  of  urban 
life. 

Our  cities  have  not  been  offering  the  kind 
of  choices  that  people  seek.  They  have  be- 
come centers  from  which  the  affluent  flee, 
and  where  the  impoverished  become  trapped! 
We  have  tried  various  means  to  correct  this, 
to  Improve  housing,  to  redeem  limited  areas, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  human  problems  In 
our  overcrowded  sections.  But  blight  and 
decay  have  continued  to  spread  and  the  dis- 
advantaged in  large  numbers  remain  In 
our  embattled  slums. 

ATTACKING    URBAN    BLIGHT 

Now  we  are  mounting  a  far  greater,  more 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  urban  problem 
than  any  we  have  previously  conceived.  We 
can  no  longer  deal  with  the  physical  rebuild- 
ing of  urban  areas  without  regard  to  the 
human  problems  and  the  measures  needed 
for  human  betterment.  They  must  be  dealt 
with  Jointly.  We  can  no  longer  treat  the 
older  central  city  and  the  outlying  areas  of 
urban  growth  as  If  they  were  alien  to  each 
other.  They  are,  as  we  know.  Interwoven 
in  so  many  ways  that  the  Ills  of  one  com- 
pound the  difficulties  of  the  other. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  one  answer,  nor 
any  separate  set  of  answers,  but  many  an- 
swers that  must  be  combined  In  a  rationally 
related  effort  to  deal  with  the  total  urban 
problem. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  recent  legislation, 
parUcularly  the  Model  ClUes  program  and 
the  Metropolitan  Development  aids  that 
were  enacted  in  the  1966  Act.  Here  the 
human  and  physical  needs  of  our  cities  have 
been  brought  Into  common  focus,  and  the 
comprehensive  planned  development  of  our 
growing  urban  areas  has  been  equated  with 
the  need  to  revitalize  our  inner  cities. 

But  these  are  not  measures  that  will  give 
us  the  kind  of  urban  life  we  seek  through 
public  moneys  and  public  effort  alone.  It 
will  require  the  concern  and  dynamic  par- 
ticipation of  private  and  public  institutions, 
of  business  and  civic  leadership,  and  re- 
sponsible citizenry. 

ROLE    OF    POWER    INDUSTRT 

And  in  this  kind  of  responsibility,  the 
power  industry — particularly  the  public 
power  groups  with  their  basic  commit- 
ment to  the  public  Interest — occupies  a 
strategic  position  In  thla  battle  for  better 
urban  living. 


Today  we  have  new  and  more  powerful 
program  Instruments  to  work  with.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  two 
years  to  achieve  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  objectives,  we  can  now  undertake 
the  type  of  comprehensive  development  and 
redevelopment  our  urban  problems  require. 

These  new  means  include: 

More  effective  measures,  such  as  rent  sup- 
plements and  a  more  flexible  '^ubllc  hous- 
ing program,  to  provide  good  housing  to 
those  of  low  Income.  .  .  . 

New  means  and  new  methods  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  older  structures  and  neigh, 
borhoods  so  that  we  can  restore  rather  than 
uproot  established  older  parts  of  our 
cities. . . . 

New  aids  for  urban  beautiflcatlon  and 
recreational  space  and  facilities  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  urban  life.  ,  .  , 

Measures  not  only  to  extend  comprehensive 
urban  planning,  but  also  put  those  plans  to 
work  to  meet  the  growing  population  needs 
of  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

Measures  to  help  land  development,  develop 
new  communities,  provide  basic  public  facil- 
ities, and  create  efficient  mass  transportation 
systems  for  the  expanding  urban  population. 

Accompanying  these  measures  has  been  a 
strong  complement  of  legislation  to  raise  the 
levels  of  health,  education,  employment,  and 
social  adjustment  of  millions  of  our  poorer 
people  and  bring  them  out  of  the  ghettos 
Into  the  functioning  life  of  our  urban  society. 

We  are  ready  to  undertake  simultaneously 
a  greatly  expanded  attack  both  on  the  prob- 
lems of  decay  In  our  central  cities  and  the 
pressing  growth  problems  of  our  expanding 
metropolitan  areas. 

During  the  coming  year,  towns  and  cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  developing 
plans  to  carry  out  comprehensive  changes  in 
large  sections  of  the  urban  community  under 
the  newly  enacted  Model  Cities  program. 
Through  this  program,  all  of  the  measures 
cited  above,  for  structures  and  people,  and 
many  more  as  well,  will  be  combined  to  deal 
with  the  deficiencies  both  of  the  city  and 
the  citizen  stranded  in  these  areas. 

PUBLIC  SUPPORT  REQUIRED 

This  program  will  require  not  only  Federal 
funds  and  support.  Even  more,  it  will  depend 
on  full  use  of  public  and  private  resources 
by  the  conununlty  itself.  It  will  call  for 
Imaginative  support  from  the  economic  and 
business  community,  as  well  as  from  social 
and  governmental  bodies. 

One  of  the  first  needs  to  redeem  these  dark 
areas  will  be  light  and  power — the  light  of 
hope  and  opportunity  and  the  man-made 
light  for  living — the  development  of  human 
power  and  of  the  physical  energy  that  can 
bring  better  living  to  the  people.  We  will 
need,  lor  instance,  to  illuminate  the  dark 
back  streets  of  crime  and  to  provide  well 
lighted  playgrounds  and  recreational  areas 
for  long-deprived  low-income  people.  We 
win  need  better,  more  livable  housing, 
equipped  with  the  conveniences  that  modem 
power  can  supply. 


GRANTS  FOR  LIGHTING 

We  now  have  new  programs  to  help  meet 
these  needs.  We  have  Federal  beautiflca- 
tlon grants  for  improved  lighting  of  our 
streets  and  public  places.  We  have  grants 
for  neighborhood  facilities  to  serve  the  rec- 
reational and  social  needs  of  these  neigh- 
borhoods. We  have  grants  to  develop  recre- 
ational and  park  areas  In  these  crowded  sec- 
tions. 

We  need  the  technological  imagination  and 
know-how  of  modern  science  and  industry 
to  solve  these  problems  In  the  blighted  areas, 
and  we  need  them  on  a  larger  scale,  too.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urbau  Develop- 
ment has  been  actively  enlisting  this  type  of 
help  from  many  sources,  to  develop  answers 
to  the  problems  of  mass  transit,  of  sources 
of  employment  and  training,  and  of  housing. 

We  welcome  such  Ideas  as  the  reappUca- 
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tlon  of  electric  power  to  urban  transit  needs, 
or  the  development  of  utility  tunnels  to  bet- 
ter maintain  the  vital  services  that  feed 
the  modern  city. 

Beyond  these  central  city  problems,  how- 
ever, lies  an  even  larger  one — the  pressing 
population  growth  going  on  in  and  beyond 
the  suburban  hinterlands.  And  here  again, 
modern  business  and  technology  play  a  cru- 
cial role. 

We  already  have  a  vast  amount  of  compre- 
hensive urban  planning  developed  or  under 
way  for  these  growing  areas.  And  planning 
for  power  is  an  essential  part  of  planning 
for  growth. 

Under  HUD's  urban  planning  assistance 
program,  more  than  $100  million  In  planning 
grants  have  been  made  for  such  planning 
In  190  metropolitan  areas.  In  5,500  smaller 
urban  localities,  and  for  38  State  planning 
bodies. 

In  the  1966  Act,  we  have  gone  another 
Important  step  further.  That  Act  has  au- 
thorized supplemental  Federal  grants  to  put 
these  plans  Into  actual  operation  and  con- 
struction, by  helping  to  pay  the  local  share 
of  the  cost  of  water  and  sewer  systems,  high- 
ways, hospitals,  airports,  open  space,  and 
other  public  works  and  facilities. 

It  is  these  plans,  too,  which  will  determine 
the  future  course  and  market  for  electric 
power  for  the  growing  area. 

PLANNING   {JEW  COMMUNlrtES 

The  1966  Act  also  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizes Federal  support  for  the  development 
of  entire  planned  new  communities  In  these 
outlying  areas,  and  this  will  call  for  pow- 
er planning  as  well  as  many  other  types 
of  planning. 

A  new  town  must  grow  in  a  relatively  short 
time  from  bush  and  vacant  land  into  a  full 
community  with  all  the  services  that  perhaps 
100.000  people  require.  How  do  you  finance 
such  a  town,  when  there  Is  no  Initial  tax  base 
and  no  taxpayers  or  public  services?  These 
are  questions  that  we  hope  the  business 
community  will  help  solve,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest,  but  as  a  matter  that 
affects  the  quality  of  our  urban  American 
future. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  our 
urban  future  today  is  the  growing  concern 
and  participation  of  business  and  industry 
in  the  creation  of  a  more  livable,  more  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  urban  economy  than 
we  have  yet  achieved.  We  see  this  In  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  and  business  Investment 
in  the  renewal  of  our  cities.  We  see  It  In  the 
pioneering  undertakings  in  new  community 
development,  such  as  Reston  and  Columbia 
In  the  Washington-Baltimore  area.  We  are 
seeing  It  Increasingly  in  the  housing  field, 
where  major  suppliers  and  developers,  such  as 
U.  S.  Gypsum,  the  America  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, are  seeking  breakthroughs  to  the 
rehabUItatlon  of  good  housing  and  the  provi- 
sion of  good  homes  for  low-Income  use.  We 
see  It  In  technological  experiments  that  ma- 
jor corporations  are  carrying  on  In  the  field 
of  urban  transportation. 

We  need  this  kind  of  massive  effort  to 
make  any  real  Impact  on  our  urban  problems 
and  OMi  future  needs.  It  will  Involve  many 
solutions  embracing  many  activities,  many 
levels  of  government,  many  forces  both  pri- 
vate and  public. 

We  need  Innovation,  new  Ideas,  and  new 
lines  of  action  from  every  source.  Old  pat- 
terns will  not  suffice.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said: 

"Our  existing  urban  centers,  however  re- 
vitalized, cannot  accommodate  all  the  urban 
Americans  of  the  next  generation.  Unless 
they  are  to  be  casual  parts  of  general  urban 
sprawl,  a  new  approach  to  their  design  Is 
required," 

Revitalizing  the  urban  areas  offers  both 
challenges  and  rewards  that  are  social  and 
Intellectual  as  well  as  economic  and  finan- 
cial.   We  enlist  the  leadership  of  local  com- 


miuiitles  and  officials  of  locally-owned  elec- 
tric utilities  in  this  effort  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  called  the  first 
domestic  concern  of  the  nation. 


The  Plan  To  Share  Onr  Tax  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  on  Sunday,  February  19, 
1967,  ran  an  editorial  on  the  efforts  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  Institute  a 
Federal  revenue-sharing  plan.  The  edi- 
torial mentions  the  efforts  of  my  friend 
and  fellow  Ohio  Congressman,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Taft,  Jr.  Representative 
Taft  has  long  been  interested  in  revenue 
sharing  and  Is  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  coordinating  committee  task 
force  on  the  functions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  task  force  developed  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  receiving  so  much 
nationwide  attention. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  the  Cincirmati  Enquirer  editorial 
of  February  19,  1967.  and  excerpts  from 
the  statement  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Taft  earlier  this  month  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  Taxation  Com- 
mittee as  printed  on  the  Enquirer's  edi- 
torial page  of  February  19: 

The   Plan   To   Share   Our   Tax   Money 

Congressional  Republicans  are  making  a 
determined  push  for  a  Federal  tax-sharing 
plan  whereby  the  50  states  will  get  a  rebate 
from  federally  collected  Income  taxes — with 
few  or   no  strings   attached. 

Although  the  plan  Is  not  a  new  one  (can- 
didates and  spokesmen  of  both  parties  en- 
dorsed the  concept  In  the  1964  presidential 
campaign),  we  believe  the  Republicans  are 
acting  with  timely  constructlveness  In  try- 
ing to  get  some  legislation  Implementing  tax 
sharing  by  the  states.  It  Is  long  overdue. 
Furthermore,  polls  Indicate  broad  public 
support  for  Just  such  a  plan, 

A  number  of  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tures are  In  the  process  of  studying  proposals 
to  request  Congress  to  act  In  the  matter. 
Ohio  Is  one  of  these  states.  On  February  6, 
Rep.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  who  last  year  headed  a 
Republican  task  force  that  recommended 
adoption  of  the  tax-sharing  plan,  testified  on 
the  matter  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  state 
legislature's  Senate  Ways  and  Means  and 
House  Taxation  Committees.  Elsewhere  on 
this  page  are  excerpts  of  Mr.  Taffs  remarks 
to  the  legislators.  In  which  he  gave  sound, 
well-reasoned  arguments  In  behalf  of  the 
plan. 

As  Mr.  Taft  mentioned,  President  Johnson, 
at  the  height  of  the  1964  campaign,  said  the 
Federal  government  "should  help  restore  fis- 
cal balance  and  strengthen  state  and  local 
government  by  making  available  for  their 
use  some  part  of  the  great  and  growing  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  over  and  above  existing 
aids."  These  campaign  words  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  action;  somewhere  In  the  Great 
Society  lies  burled  this  aspect  of  state-Fed- 
eral partnership. 

Mr.   Taft,   who  directed   his   remarks   In 


particular  toward  two  proposals,  one  of  them 
co-sponsored  by  Republican  Sen.  Stanley 
Aronoff  of  Hamilton  County,  which  call  for 
a  minimum  of  5%  to  S'r  of  income  tax  rev- 
enues to  the  states,  said  that  amount  Is 
"probably  a  little  rich  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent Federal  financial  situation."  The  task 
force  last  year  recommended  a  sharing  of  2% 
of  individual  and  corporate  taxes,  with  an 
annual  step-up  until  the  states'  allocation 
reached  10%.  These  variances  of  formu- 
lated amounts  can  be  mulled  over  and 
worked  on  until  a  reasonable,  equitable  per- 
centage Is  reached.  What  Is  most  Important 
is  that  the  principle  of  Ux  sharing  be  es- 
tablished, as  Congressman  Taft  pointed  out. 
Joining  with  him  in  testifying  at  Colum- 
bus as  a  proponent  of  the  concept  was  Dr.  R. 
Eric  Weise,  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who 
said  a  tax  rebate  to  the  states  would  permit 
them  "to  exercise  infinitely  more  fiexlbllity 
in  pursuing  both  national  and  state  goals." 
We  couldn't  agree  more  with  Dr.  Weise. 

Under  the  present  system  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  the  task  of  establishing  priori- 
ties on  public  improvement  programs  Is  In 
effect  virtually  pre-empted  by  the  national 
government.  A  local  or  state  government 
has  little  choice  but  to  go  along,  usually  on 
a  matchlng-fund  basis,  when  a  grant  for  a 
particular  program  is  available — even  though 
there  may  be  needs  of  far  greater  Impcwtance 
in  that  locality  or  state. 

Concomitantly,  as  matters  now  stand,  pub- 
lic officials  often  are  forced  to  promote  cer- 
tain programs  simply  because  one-half  of  the 
necessary  funds  are  available  through  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Tax  sharing  would  alleviate  these  two  re- 
lated evils.  Piloritles  for  pubUc  Improve- 
ment would  be  determined  at  the  local  or 
state  level— and  by  those  officials  having  best 
laiowledge  of  the  Immediate  needs  of  the 
area. 

In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  about 
40  GOP  congressmen  have  Joined  Rep 
Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York  In  introduc- 
ing bUls  for  tax  sharing,  as  called  for  by 
House  Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  In 
his  "New  Direction"  speech  of  January  19. 
Congressman  Goodell  pointed  out  that  the 
President's  budget  for  1968  calls  for  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $2  billion  In  the  grants- 
in-aid  program  so  that  a  cutback  there  would 
provide  needed  funds  for  tax  sharing. 

The  GOP  proposal  would  allocate  3%  of 
Federal  Income  tax  revenue  for  tax  sharing 
to  be  raised  to  5%  over  a  four-year  period' 
Of  funds  allocated  to  a  state  45%  would  be 
earmarked  for  local  communities  and  the  re- 
maining 55%  could  be  spent  In  any  way  the 
state  chose.  An  estimated  $2.2  billion  would 
become  available  to  the  states  under  the 
plan. 

There  are  now  more  than  400  Federal  aid 
appropriations  covering  170  separate  pro- 
grams administered  by  21  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  180  bureaus  and  400  re- 
gional offices. 

Whether  the  Republicans  will  be  successful 
In  getting  a  tax-sharing  plan  through  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  all  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  ever-Increasing  concentration  of  power 
In  Washington  and  who  worry  lest  state  gov- 
ernments cease  to  have  any  real  efficacy  pray 
that  a  step  toward  tax  sharing  will  be  adopted 
this  year. 

It  Could  Mean  8250  Million  fob  Ohio:  The 
Case  for  a  Fkdehal  Revknue-Sharino 
Plan 

(By  Representative  Robert  Taft,  Jr.) 
I  appreciate  greatly  the  Invitation  to  come 
to  Columbus  to  testify  relating  to  SJR  No  4 
on  revenue  sharing.  This  resolution  would* 
memorialize  the  90th  Oongres^  to  adopt  leg- 
islation requiring  a  return  to  Ohio,  and  every 
other  state,  of  a  portion  of  Federal  Income 
tax  receipts.     Your  proposal  for  5%   dlstrt- 
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button  of  Income  tax  collections  could  bring 
In  as  much  as  $250  million  a  year  to  Ohio. 
Even  more  Important  It  could  nationally 
strengthen  our  Federal  system. 

The  Idea  of  requiring  such  a  sharing  Is  not 
a  novel  one.  When  It  originated,  I  don't 
know,  but  back  In  the  I03rd  and  104th  ses- 
sions of  this  General  Assembly,  them  were 
proposals  made  by  various  members  ^d  by 
Governor  DtSalle  calling  for  such  a  boUcy. 
For  Instance,  in  the  104th.  I  recall  U^B.  No. 
44.  It  caUed  for  a  I'"-  return  of  Pedei  al  In- 
come tax  collections  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes.  Unfortunatt  ly,  no 
such  proposals  have  been  acted  on  ly  the 
Congress  to  dat«. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  plight  cf  the 
state  and  local  governments  has  deteriorated 
further  imtll  Just  this  last  week  we  hear  a 
caution  from  the  governor  of  one  of  o\  i  big- 
gest states  that  Congress  must  act  U\  pre- 
serve state  governments  from  extinction. 

A  most  Important  constitutional  [safe- 
guard of  our  citizens  against  overpo«erlng 
Federal  domination  could,  thereby,  b*  lost. 
The  direct  responsibility  and  i>artlclpatlon  of 
citizens  In  government  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced If  not  eliminated. 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign,  the 
candidates  and  spokesmen  for  both  parties 
endorsed  the  concept  of  revenue  staring 
with  a  minimum  of  restrictions  upon  the  use 
by  the  states  of  the  shared  revenue.  Only 
guarantees  against  racial  discrimination  of 
programs  financed  by  shared  funds  rnd  a 
guarantee  of  continued  state  financial  effort 
were  to  be  Imposed. 

Unfortimately,  the  pledge  to  back  revenue 
sharing  has  been  Ignored.  MeanWhlle, 
widely  used,  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  device 
has  continued  to  mushroom  radically  |  with 
the  restrictions  and  controls  that  accon^pany 
It. 

lAst  year,  as  chairman  of  a  task  foice  of 
the  Republican  Co-ordinating  Commltti  le  as- 
signed to  study  this  problem,  I  participated 
In  the  preparation  and  Issuance  of  a  leport 
adopted  by  the  committee.  It  Is  entitled. 
"Financing  the  Future  of  Federalism:  A  Case 
for  Revenue  Sharing." 

As  Is  pointed  out  In  that  report  the 
grants-in-aid  device  has  progressed  from  18 
grants  with  a  total  of  $126  million  in  exiiend- 
Itures  In  1934,  to  140  different  programs  with 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $10  billion  In  1964. 
As  the  report  states,  "Typical  of  the  jrant 
approach  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  con- 
trols and  restrictions  tied  to  the  money. 
This  has  produced  at  one  end  an  ln<]rease 


the 
local 

very 


In  the  national  biireaucracy  and  at 
other  a  further  demeaning  of  state  and 
governments  and  their  officials." 

The  proposal  of  our  task  force  was 
similar  to  the  proposed  effect  of  SJR  Ko.  4 
now  pending  before  these  committee^.  It 
called  for  sharing  of  2%  of  personal!  and 
corporate  Income  tax  collections,  one]  half 
to  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  state  of  drlgln 
and  one  half  to  be  divided  under  a  foitnula 
which  would  take  Into  account  equal!: 
between  states  and  other  factors  such 
states'  own  effortu. 


A  brief  history  of  revenue  sharing  would 
be  appropriate.  The  concept  dates  back  to 
pre-Constltutlon  days.  One  of  the  earliest 
Instances  was  In  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
under  which  land  was  granted  to  states  for 
educational  purposes  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 

An  historic  Instance  of  such  a  distribu- 
tion came  later  In  the  surplus  distribution 
act  In  1836.  President  Jackson  had  accu- 
mulated a  $37  million  Federal  surplus  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  and  from  customs 
receipts.  Having  virtually  eliminated  the 
public  debt,  he  recommended  and  had  Con- 
gress accept  a  proposal  to  distribute  the  $37 
million  to  the  states  in  four  Installments. 
The  State  of  Maine,  with  a  typically  frugal 
Yankee  attitude,  made  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution to  Its  citizens  of  the  Federal  funds. 
The  fourth  Installment,  however,  was  can- 
celed by  the  Federal  government  before  Its 
distribution  because  of  a  financial  crisis,  re- 
flecting what  could  become  a  problem  with 
regard  to  any  future  revenue  sharing  unless 
adequate  safeguards  are  enacted. 

While  our  task  force  report  did  not  spe- 
cify It,  either  constitutional  or  other  certain 
priorities,  excepting  only  national  defense, 
might  be  desirable.  The  sharing  should  come 
from  the  top.  not  the  bottom  of  the  domestic 
budget. 

Later  examples  of  revenue  sharing  were 
the  first  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 
and  the  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  grants 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations  In  1887, 
grants  for  agricultural  extension  programs 
In  1914.  and  the  whole  series  of  qualified 
grants-in-aid  that  began  to  build  up  in  1934. 
These  latter  grants  have  assumed  ever- 
Increasing  degrees  of  control  through  more 
precise  definition  of  the  aid  to  be  provided, 
through  tighter  requirements  of  conformance 
to  Federal  standards,  through  state  match- 
Ing-fund  requirements,  and  through  review 
and  audit  by  Federal  agencies.  Depending 
on  point  of  view,  some  of  these  controls  may 
be  desirable  and  necessary.  Others  have  be- 
come arbitrary  and  stultifying. 

Since  1961,  particularly,  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  increased  the  scope  and  activ- 
ities of  Federal  grants  and  the  restrictions 
accompanying  them  In  such  new  fields  as 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  man- 
power training,  mass  transportation,  regional 
development,  mental  health,  air  and  water 
pollution  controls,  urban  planning  and  aid 
to  the  arts. 

As  mentioned,  in  1964  President  Johnson 
gave  revenue  sharing  considerable  attention, 
largely  on  account  of  the  recommendations 
of  Dr.  Walter  Heller  and  Joseph  A.  Pechman 
of  the  Brookings  Institution.  At  that  time. 
President  Johnson,  Just  six  days  before  the 
presidential  election,  stated: 

"At  the  state  and  local  level,  we  see  re- 
sponsibilities rising  faster  than  revenues, 
while  at  the  Federal  level  average  annual 
revenue  growth  of  some  $6  billion  provides  a 
comfortable  margin  for  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tion. Federal  programs  and  more  generous 
help  to  state  and  local  units. 

"The  National  Government,  as  a  construc- 


tive partner  In  a  creative  Federal  state, 
should  help  restore  fiscal  balance  and 
strengthen  state  and  local  government  by 
making  available  for  their  use  some  part  of 
the  great  and  growing  Federal  tax  revenues 
over  and  above  existing  aids." 

The  performance,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, has  not  matched  the  promise.  Viet- 
nam expenditures  offer  a  temporary  but  not 
a  total  or  logical  answer,  particularly  when 
the  scope  and  costs  of  a  number  of  restric- 
tive grants-in-aid  programs  continue  to  ex- 
pand. The  open  opposition  of  certain  labor 
leaders  has  materialized  and  may  have  had 
some  etfect. 

.  .  .  Against  this  general  background  we 
should  review  the  arguments  for  revenue 
sharing.  They  could  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows.   It  could: 

Reinvlgorate  the  Federal  system  by  giving 
state  and  local  governments  more  control 
over  their  public  expenditures. 

Provide  closer  and  more  co-operative  re- 
lationship between  Federal,  state  and  local 
officials. 

Provide  broader  and  more  fiexlble  aid  pro- 
grams which  could  be  designed  to  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Give  more  reliance  on  direct  Federal  re- 
lationship. 

Provide  opportunity  to  work  through  new 
types  of  structure  such  as  area-wide  regions 
and  public-private  administrative  units. 

Reward  states  and  localities  who  are  doing 
the  most  to  help  themselves. 

Give  states  and  localities  more  discretion 
over  their  own  spending. 

Give  some  type  of  help  to  those  states  and 
localities  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  especially  poor. 

Perhaps,  before  acting  upon  your  Joint 
resolution,  you  might  want  to  consider  some 
comparative  proposals  aimed  at  the  same 
objective.  Some  basic  differences  between 
the  plans  will  have  to  be  resolved.  These 
center  around  the  following  questions: 

Should  taxable  Income  or  actual  taxes  col- 
lected be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  available  for  distribution? 

Should  the  money  be  set  aside  in  a  trust 
fund  or  be  subject  to  annual  congressional 
review  via  appropriations? 

What  formula  should  govern  distribution 
of  the  funds  among  individual  states? 
Should  It  be  population  or  the  soiu-ce  or 
revenue,  or  what  other  factor? 

How  much  of  an  equalization  factor  is 
desirable? 

What  weight  if  any  should  be  given  to 
state  and  local  tax  effort? 

Should  part  or  all  have  to  be  distributed 
by  states  to  local  governmental  units? 

The  formula  which  you  have  proposed, 
with  a  minimum  of  57o,  is  probably  a  little 
rich  \n  view  of  the  current  Federal  financial 
situation,  but  it  is  important  that  the  princi- 
ple be  established.  When  and  if  funds  be- 
come available,  the  flgtire  chosen  coud  mean 
as  much  as  $200  million  a  year  or  more  to 
help  in  providing  better  services  here  in  Ohio. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl 

Wednesday,  February  22,  19^7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Preserve  me,  O  God:  for  in  Thee  do  I 
put  my  trust. — Psalm  16:  1. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Pal  her, 
on  this  day^-ever  to  be  rememberec  by 
our  people — we  think  again  of  our  iflrst 
President,  whose  name  shines  as  a  star 


In  the  firmament  of  our  Nation  and 
whose  personality  still  towers  above  us, 
calling  us  to  new  courage  in  adversity, 
new  loyalty  in  hours  of  distress,  and  a 
new  faith  in  prayer  that  we  may  walk 
humbly  with  Thee. 

As  we  listen  to  his  immortal  words, 
may  the  record  of  his  undying  devotion 
to  our  country  cross  our  minds,  and  may 
the  memory  of  his  great  life  stir  our 
hearts,  strengthen  our  spirits,  and  send 
us  forth  to  work  more  faithfully  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
its  being  considered  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to- 
day to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  9,  1967.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  SCOTT  read  the  Farewell  Address, 
as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
p>eriod  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  Is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  oflBce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confldence.  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards   the  organization   and   admin- 


istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diflS- 
dence  of  myself;  and.  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
time  often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism,— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 


can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
con\'iction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  Infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  whicli  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
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it  finds  Its  particular  navigation  Invigo- 
rated ;  and  while  It  contributes,  In  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  incre^e  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protectioh  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself!  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already]  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  j  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at!  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfori— and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  jconse- 
quence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  ihe  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  ^utlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  ©f  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation\ 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  c£ 
this  essential  advantage,  wheth^ 
rived  from  Its  own  separate  streng 
from  an  apostate  and  unnaturs 
nection  with  any  foreign  power, 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  cbuntry 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts'  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  In  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  i"eater 
strength,  greater  resource,  propdrtion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  o '  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  them^lves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neigh  joring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produ(e,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  a  ;tach- 
ments,  and  intrigues,  would  stiriulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  th<y  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  It  is,  tha  t  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  ydu  the 
preservation  of  the  other.  | 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  ai^d  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  i»f  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrkce  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  bf  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  anjd  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  expefience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  it|  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  b^  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of :  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 
In  contemplating   the  causes   Which 


may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  .hat  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.    One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions    and   aims   of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the   executive,   and  in   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  In  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.     They  have   been   wit- 
nessed to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.    Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.    No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,   better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.     This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.    Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  Its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.    The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of    government. — But    the    constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people.  Is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.    The  very  Idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 


All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  countiy  so  exten- 
sive as  oiu-s.  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  foimdlng 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  Insepara- 
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ble  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities. 
Is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency.  It 
Is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  flre  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consimie. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  It 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.    The  necessity  of  recipro- 


cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
ern: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.— But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  gieatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
jdeld. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instnmients  of  investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.   To  facilitate 


to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fniits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest;  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation In  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
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or  justifications.  It  leads  also  \o  con 
cessions,  to  the  favorite  nation,  qf  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  |  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  mal^ng  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  barting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will]  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  [parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  ari  with- 
held ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  |  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  if  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  defereqce  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  Compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  on  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  In 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  tn^y  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriotf  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!— Such  an  attachrtent  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  grett  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  formed  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter.  1 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  ijorelgn 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  bellQve  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  fi  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prov^,  that 
foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government;  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  1^  im- 
partial, else  It  becomes  the  instrumjent  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  i^tead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danget  only 
on  ene  side,  and  serve  to  veil  anq  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  jother. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  tl>e  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  sunjender 
their  interests.  I 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  iis,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  volitical  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Hare  let 
us  stop.  j 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  ouH  con- 
cerns Hence,  therefore,  it  mu4t  be 
unwise  In  us  to  Implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities.  | 

Our  detached  and  distant  sitijation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  A  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  p(>ople, 
under  an  eflBcient  government,  the  p  eriod 
Is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  ma  ;erial 


injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forgo  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  pohcy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  In 
my  opinion.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,   and   a   liberal   Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.    But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things:  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing:  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed.  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate: constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  It 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested  favors   from   another;    that   it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.    There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.    It  is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  If  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 


partial  beneflt,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofittcial 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
In  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  AprU,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
iminfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  It,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  Inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation.  In 
cases  In  which  it  Is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  refiections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  Is  necessary  to  give  It, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
Its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  Incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
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vent  love  towards  it,  which  Is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
infiuence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment—the ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 
United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  23,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred,  as  follows: 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trarifiznittlng  the  annual  rep>ort  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine  seal- 
ing and  fllUng  program,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  87-818;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Management,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  frequency  management  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  for  the 
period  May  1964  to  October  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10995 
of  February  16,  1962.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mrs.  KKTiTiY:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Euroi>e,  1966,  on  our  changing  partnership 
with  Europe  (Rept.  No.  26) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  5974.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1036,  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GETTYS : 

H.R.  5975.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GURNET: 

H.R.  5976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 


control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  5977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  5978.  A    bill    relating    to    crime    and 
criminal     procedure     In     the     District     of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  5979.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  5980.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  In 
connection  with  emergency  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit 
the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  airline 
passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5982.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  5983.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Influence  with 
respect  to  appointments,  promotions,  assign- 
ments, transfers,  and  designations  in  the 
j)ostal  field  service,  to  revise  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  rural 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIKt- 
H.R.  5986.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  of 
burley   tobacco   acreage   allotments;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  5988.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  5989.  A  bill  to  establish  fellowships  to 
enable  persons  in  or  planning  a  career  in 
public  service  at  the  local.  State,  or  Federal 
level  to  pursue  graduate  programs  of  educa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  public  administration, 
and  other  related  fields,  to  provide  support 
for  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
graduate  level  programs  of  public  administra- 
tion and  public  affairs  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  provide  suppwrt  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  Improvement 
of  public  service  through  short-term  training 
programs  for  State  and  local  government  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  5990.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  Whit-e  Earth  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, some  submarglnal  lands  of  the  UiUted 
States,  and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the 


reservation  Involved;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 

HJl.6000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  in- 
stallation of  industrial  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  by  providing  for  a  60- 
month  amortization  of  the  cost  of  such  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  age  In  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  September  17,  1967, 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  Is  demonstra- 
ble evidence  that  their  actions  and  policies 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redirected 
toward  peace  and  an  honorable  settlement 
and  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evidence 
that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy  of 
support  for  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.  Res.  276.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A^TD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantinos  Ekonomides;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5992.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ChrU- 
topher  Sellmls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HH.  5993.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stefano 
Corda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Gloacchlno,  Giovanna,  and  Antonio  Giuseppe 
Gancitano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5995.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ascenzio 
Undari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  5996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H Jl.  6997.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ElUlarlo 
Correla  DeMelo-e-SUva;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5998.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos 
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Jacinto  Oe  Sousa;  to  tbe  Conunitt««  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5999.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
Guadalupe  Martinez  Gutierrez;  to  th^  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aosalba 
Ruiz  Osorio:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

HJl.  6002.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vihcenzo 
Spoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HM.  6003.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mis.  Ana 
Horvat  and  children.  Josephine  and  i^senija 
Horvat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic  iary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  6004.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Swiff- 
Train  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juc  iclary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H Jl.  6005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dli  iltrlos 
Papaiconstantopoulos;   to  the  Commit  tee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  expi  essing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Prildent 
should  posthumously  commission  (Jeorge 
Washington  as  General  of  the  Army;  :o  the 
Comnolttee  on  Armed  Services. 


February  22,  1967 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
35.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petit 
Mission     Indian     Federation,     Inc., 
Calif.,  relative  to  wardship  control  ov 
lives,  assets,  and  resources  of  Indian  cliizens 
of    California,    which    was    referred    1 1 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff^rs 


on  of 
1 'errls, 
(T  the 


the 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  FEiiRiARY  22,  19  37 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merl  llan 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wii  liam 
B.  Spong,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  $tate 
of  Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  B^own 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

lift 

heritage 

;  by 

>wn. 

see 
and 


U 


Our  father's  God  and  ours:   We 

to  Thee  grateful  hearts  for  the 

that  has  come  down  to  us,  bough 
other  toils  and  other  tears  than  our 
Help  us  this  day  with  vivid  vision  . 
them  of  old  who  feared  Thy  name 
handed  on  to  us  the  torch  of  the  Natbn's 
righteousness.     Especially    do   we 
Thee  thanks  for  the  unselfish  service 
the  stainless  record  of  that  calm 
courageous  leader  whose  crystal 
and  whose  righteous  sword  were  Thji 
struments  in  laying  the  foundation 
our  state.    As  we  cherish  his  deeds 
recall  his  farewell  warning  words,  O 
of  hosts,  lest  we  forget,  repeat  in  us 
faith  which  shone  on  his  anxious  cou^ite 
nance  lifted  in  an  agony  of  prayer 
crimsoned  ground  where  patriots  — , 
In  these  challenging  days  may  we, 
find  the  calming  assurance — 

"Then  conquer  we  must, 
When  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto, 
'In  God  is  our  trust.'  " 

We   ask   It   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


1  blec 


U.S.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  22, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Wh-liam  B.  Spong,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  temjiore. 


Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  21,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


give 
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and 
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In- 
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God 
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too, 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTTNO  PREqi 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
following  letter: 


;he 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL   ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  January  24, 
1901,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  will 
now  be  read.  The  reading  will  be  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  who  has  heretofore  been  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COTTON  advanced  to  the  desk 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  ofiBce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection   on   the  then  perplexed   and 


critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  incUnation 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiahty  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  wiU  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on   the   proper   occasion.     In   the   dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards   the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.    Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others," 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  evei-y  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.     Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  politi- 
cal scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 
In   looking   forward   to   the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feeUngs  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing   my    inviolable    attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.     If 
benefits  have  resulted   to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to   mislead   amidst   appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often   discouraging— in   situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism,— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were    effected.    Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  Idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
imceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may   be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  these  states,  under 
the  auspices  of  hberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending It  to  the  applause,  the  affection 
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and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  m«in 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  In  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  In  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  Is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  It  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  Indig- 
nantly frowning  ui>on  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  Inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  Independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 


by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  Inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  In  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resouices  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  Its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Txirning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  It  contributes,  In  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  Indissoluble  com- 
munity of  Interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  end  particular 
Interest  In  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  Is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 


brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  In 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
Its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  Its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  Interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen.  In  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  In 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  It  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers.  If  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  i>ermanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  Interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  In  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  Its  pow- 
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ers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  Itself  a  provision  for 
Its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  'claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  neasures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  ba^s  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  righti  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  theii*  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredljl  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  ideaj  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  p|?ople  to 
establish  government,  presupoose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government.  | 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  auohorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  funmmental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendencjf.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  glVe  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  forcfe,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  wlU  of  party,  often  la  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  accordina  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  difTerentl  parties, 
to  make  the  pubUc  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  iricongru- 
ous  projects  of  faction,  rather  t^an  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  anjd  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests.  I 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  ire  like- 
ly, in  the  course  of  time  and  tnings,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  piower  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  th^selves 
the  reins  of  government:  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion.] 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  Is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  Its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  Innovation  Upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect. 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  imdermlne  what 
carmot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  inay  be 
Invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  IShe  true 
character  of  governments,  as  otf  other 
himaan  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  In  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hsrpothosis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hjrpothesls 
and  opinion;  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  Interests  In  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  w  th  the 


perfect  security  of  liberty  Is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  siu-est  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  goverrmient  Is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confiine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  banefiil  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  Insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sha'iiened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  coim tries  ha" 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alanns;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one 
part  against  another;  foments  occasional 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  Influence  and  corruption, 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
government  Itself  through  the  charmels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  goverrmients  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  If  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  pop- 
ular character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  Is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 


cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  flre  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominate  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distributing 
it  into  different  depositories,  and  con- 
stituting each  the  guardian  of  the  public 
weal  against  invasions  of  the  others,  has 
been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem:  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  whiich  the  con- 
stitution designates. — But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usiu-pation:  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  lase  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  hu- 
man happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
Investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  and 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule.  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  proportion 
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as  the  structure  of  a  goverimient  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pajmient 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  impleas- 
ant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  goverrmient  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ermobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  ex- 
cluded; and  that.  In  place  of  them,  just 
and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  In- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual 
hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray  from 
its  duty  and  Its  Interest.  Antipathy  In 
one  nation  against  another  disposes  each 
more  readily  to  offer  Insult  and  Injury, 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  Intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dis- 


pute occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  Impels  to  war 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility.  Insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  Illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  Ijetrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  urmecessarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils ! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  &wake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  Influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Im- 
partial, else  It  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 


The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith: — Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificlEd  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalshlp,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not 
be  imderstood  as  capable  of  patroroizing 
Infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  Interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
errmient to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  In  view,  that  It 
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Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another  :j  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acoeptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  conqition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  inomlnal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  morei  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard.  ; 

In  offering  to  you.  my  coui^trymen, 
these  coimsels  of  an  old  and  affeptionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impressioi^  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  tl^e  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  present  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatteij  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  f>f  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasiona|l  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  I'ecur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit, |to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  imposturesi  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  sollcitMde  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  hak^e  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofBclal 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  ttte  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 


in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of 


the  22d 


of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  niy  plan. 


A  Commission  for  George  WasNing^ton 


Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 


intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  order  entered 
yesterday,  February  21,  1967,  the  Senate 
will  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  February  23,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARi^ 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  February  22, 


REPRESENT  A'  tTVBS 


1967 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
long  and  glorious  military  histor^  of  the 
United  States,  our  Nation  has  teen  fit 
to  elevate  nine  of  its  greatest  warriors 
to  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army : 


Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Phillip  Sheridt 
Ham    T.    Sherman,    John    J.    P^ 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Omar 
George  C.  Marshall,  Douglas  Mac 
and  Henry  H.  Arnold. 

I  note  and  call  the  attentloi 
colleagues  to  one  glaring  omissicin  from 
this  illustrious  list,  that  of  our  fi^st  and 
one   of   our   greatest   generals, 
Washington,  whose  rank  was  on(ly  that 
of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  flttlhg  and 
proper  for  this  body  at  this  time 
ognlze  the  great  military  contHlbutlon 
made  by  the  Father  of  our  Countiy. 

I  wish  to  introduce  the  foUowiilg  joint 


Wil- 

krshing, 

^radley, 

Arthur, 

of  my 


resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  post- 
humously commission  George  Washing- 
ton as  General  of  the  Army: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  posthu- 
mously conunlseion  George  Washington,  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  general  In  the  United 
States  Army  and  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies, 
as  General  of  the  Army  In  the  United  States 
Army. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  take  the  action  described  In  the  flrst  sec- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 


Mrs.  Eliza  Wagner  100th  Birtliday  Today 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  im- 
portant a  day  as  today  may  be  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  it  is  at  least  as  im- 


portant to  the  district  I  represent  and 
to  one  of  the  residents  of  that  district  for 
a  very  special  reason. 

Today  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  Wagner,  who  lives  at  3211 
Glenview  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wagner  has  seen  in  her  lifetime 
a  different  kind  of  revolution  from  that 
which  secured  our  freedom.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  she  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  the  community  of  Holmesburg.  To- 
day, she  still  lives  in  Holmesburg,  but 
the  area  is  far  removed  from  farmland. 
Around  her  has  grown  a  city.  The  small 
patches  of  lawn  there  today  are  just 
enough  to  punctuate  the  ribbons  of  con- 
crete streets  and  brick  homes.  Few 
farms  remain. 

Obviously  this  phenomenon  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Holmesburg,  to  Philadelphia,  or 
to  any  other  large  city.  It  represents, 
instead,  a  kind  of  modem  revolution  that 
characterizes  our  present  society. 

Instead  of  being  isolated  today.  Mrs. 
Wagner  is  very  much  the  grand  old  lady 
of  a  thriving  neighborhood.  She  is  still 
very  active  at  home  and  in  her  church. 
I  am  sure  that  Holmesburg  Methodist 
Church  also  is  very  proud  of  her. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  she  re- 
tains a  keen  mind  and  an  equally  keen 


Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  the  tribute  to  our 
great  first  President  on  this,  his  birthday. 
But  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  a 
great  lady,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wagner,  on  her 
most  significant  birthday. 


Legislation  To  Abolish  Electoral  College 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  our  first  President's  birthday,  I  have 
introduced  a  proposal  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  would, 
however,  retain  the  electoral  vote. 

In  creating  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, the  authors  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  each  State  should  choose  its 
most  distinguished  citizens  as  electors. 
Once  the  electors  had  been  selected,  by 
whatever  means  the  State  legislature  de- 
sired, it  was  expected  that  they  would 
deliberate  and  vote  as  individuals  in 
choosing  the  President. 

With  the  emergence  of  strong  political 
parties,  it  early  developed  that  electors 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  parties. 
Designation  as  a  candidate  for  elector 
by  the  party  leadership  was  given  as  an 
honor  to  those  who  had  served  the  party 
well.  From  1800,  independent  voting  by 
electors  almost  disappeared.  In  the  few 
cases  where  electors  have  not  voted  for 
their  party's  nominee,  they  have  nor- 
mally given  advance  warning  to  the  vot- 
ers— as  did  the  Bull  Moose  Republicans 
in  South  Dakota  in  1912  and  the  States' 
Rights  Democrats  in  certain  Southern 
States  in  1948. 

In  response  to  pressure  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular control,  the  practice  quickly  de- 
veloped in  the  several  States  of  choosing 
electors  by  popular  vote.  Until  1800, 
most  State  legislatures  retained  the  func- 
tion for  themselves,  but  by  1804  the  ma- 
jority had  provided  for  direct  popular 
election.  By  1832,  direct  election  was 
the  rule  in  all  States  except  South  Caro- 
lina, which  made  the  change  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Colorado  in  1868  and  the  recon- 
structed State  of  Florida  in  1876,  elec- 
tors were  appointed  by  the  legislature. 
Subject  to  certain  constitutional  limits, 
the  States  retain  the  right  to  say  who  is 
authorized  to  vote  in  these  direct  elec- 
tions. 

The  practice  of  giving  all  the  electors 
to  the  party  which  wins  the  most  votes 
in  the  States — that  is,  the  "general 
ticket"  system — is  also  a  product  of  the 
early  1800's.  At  first,  most  popular 
election  States  provided  that  electors 
should  be  chosen  in  districts  similar  to 
congressional  districts.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, different  districts  were  able  to  re- 


turn electors  representing  different 
parties.  Dominant  parties  in  State  leg- 
islatures soon  realized,  however,  that 
they  could  furnish  more  electoral  votes 
for  their  candidate — and  prevent  minor- 
ity parties  from  getting  any  votes — if  the 
party  with  the  most  vot€s  in  the  State 
won  all  the  electors. 

From  the  start,  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate and  discussion.  At  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  a  few  key  members, 
including  Madison,  Franklin,  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  favored  direct  popular 
election.  Others  would  have  preferred  to 
see  the  President  elected  by  Congress  or 
by  State  Governors.  One  of  the  main 
arguments  for  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem was  that  through  the  provisions  for 
at  least  three  electors  regardless  of  popu- 
lation, it  gave  small  States  some  protec- 
tion against  domination  by  large  States. 
It  was  felt  that  if  we  were  to  preserve 
oiu'  federal  system  of  government,  this 
was  an  important  consideration  and  this 
argument  may  have  gone  far  in  swaying 
the  Convention.  Another  important  ar- 
gument was  that  it  placed  the  choice  of 
President  in  the  hands  of  persons  pre- 
sumably able,  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
at  that  time  were  not,  to  become  ac- 
quainted personally  with  the  various 
presidential  candidates. 

Bearing  all  these  factors  in  mind,  I 
have  introduced  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  but  retain  the  electoral 
vote.  My  proposal  would  provide  that 
the  electoral  vote  in  each  State  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  presidential  candidates 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  they  receive,  so  that  each  can- 
didate who  receives  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  will  not  receive  the  State's 
entire  electoral  vote  as  he  would  imder 
the  present  system. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  proposal  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college,  but  would 
retain  the  electoral  vote.  In  each  State, 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  presidential  candidates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  popular 
votes  they  receive,  rather  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  winner-take-all  sys- 
tem which  we  have  at  present.  The  can- 
didate with  the  most  electoral  votes 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  elected 
President  if  he  received  a  certain  per- 
centage— usually  40 — of  the  total  elec- 
toral vote.  In  case  no  person  received 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  electoral 
votes,  the  Senate  and  House  sitting 
jointly  would  choose  the  President  from 
the  persons  having  the  two  highest  num- 
bers of  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  adop- 
tion of  my  proposal  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

First.  Reflect  more  accurately  the  pop- 
ular strength  of  the  various  candidates, 
and  come  closest  to  electing  a  President 
by  popular  vote  of  the  people  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  each  State's 
relative  electoral  strength  in  the  election 
of  the  President. 

Second.  Under  most  circumstances, 
prevent  the  election  of  a  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  minority  of  the  popular  votes. 

Third.  As  far  as  the  present  unequal 
weighting  of  States  permits,  it  would  give 


equal  weight  to  Individual  popular  votes 
cast  in  pivotal  States  and  in  States  where 
one  party  Is  almost  certain  to  win  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  accidental  cir- 
cumstances and  fraudulent  voting  or 
vote  counting  would  be  less  likely  to  de- 
feat the  choice  of  the  people. 

Fifth.  Through  eliminating  the  posi- 
tion of  presidential  elector,  it  would  give 
the  voters  a  more  direct  voice  than  they 
now  have  in  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sixth.  Strengthen  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

Seventh.  Tend  to  help  establish  a  more 
equitable  balance  of  power  among  the 
States  in  presidential  elections. 

Whatever  the  virtues  or  disadvantages 
of  leaving  the  control  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions to  the  States,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  amendment  opening  the 
door  to  national  control  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Division  of  electoral 
votes  in  proportion  to  regular  votes  would 
not  threaten  the  power  of  the  States  to 
regulate  suffrage  requirements.  It  would 
not  alter  existing  State  authority  to  de- 
termine who  may  vote. 

From  the  start,  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate and  discussion,  as  I  have  previously 
stated.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
90th  Congress  will  see  fit  to  effect  this  re- 
form.   Thank  you. 


Estonian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  30  years  in  this  century,  Estonia 
existed  as  an  independent  nation  based 
on  democratic  principles  and  social  jus- 
tice. The  Estonian  people  were  enabled 
by  the  events  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Russian  revolution  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  24,  1918,  ending 
centuries  of  foreign  domination.  But 
the  prize  of  freedom  was  not  that  easily 
gained.  Soviet  forces  invaded  Estonia 
in  November  1918,  and  the  valiant  de- 
fense by  the  small  nation  was  heralded 
throughout  the  world.  Finally,  with  the 
aid  of  Finnish  volunteers  and  a  British 
naval  squadron,  the  Estonians  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  Soviet  aggressors.  A 
p>eace  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia 
and  Estonia  in  1920  by  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  recognized  Estonia  de 
jure  and  renounced  all  its  claims  to  Es- 
tonian territory. 

Tragically  for  the  history  of  mankind, 
Estonia  was  to  be  one  of  those  nations 
engulfed  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
chaos  of  World  War  n.  Realizing  the 
danger  of  mass  destruction  in  resistance, 
the  Estonian  Goveniment  concluded  a 
mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet 
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Union  which  gave  Russia  the  fooltiold  It 
needed  to  draw  the  final  curtiin  on 
Estonian  independence.  Yet  '  con- 
fronted with  the  colossal  strength]  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Estonians  had  vl^-tually 
no  alternative.  J 

On  the  anniversary  of  Estonian  inde- 
pendence the  free  world  bemoans  the 
continued  enslavement  of  the  Estonian 
people.  We  express  our  deepest  borrow 
that  their  independence  htis  not  y3t  been 
restored  and  extend  our  heartfelt  I  moral 
support  to  their  unending  struggle  for 
its  restoration. 


Emergency  Travel  Compensation 
tary  Seriricemen  Is  in  American 
tion 


fqr 


Mili- 
Tradi- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK51 

OP 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  tl^  89th 
Congress,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Commercial  Air  Transportation  for  Serv- 
ice Personnel  of  the  Hoiase  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  legislation 
to  provide  Goverrmient-pald  trans|)orta- 
tlon  for  servicemen  traveling  on  emer- 
gency or  convalescent  leave. 

Believing  that  this  legislation  is  {sound 
and  in  the  public  Interest,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing it  today,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  early  consideration  in  view  of  the 
many  fighting  men  presently  in  Vl^nam. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  would  pt-ovlde 
Government  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  militar^^  per- 
sonnel granted  emergency  leave  because 
of  a  family  Illness  or  death.  It  (would 
also  provide  similar  Ctovemment-pald 
travel  for  armed  servicemen  traveling  on 
convalescent  leave  following  wounds  or 
illness  sustained  in  a  combat  areaj. 

The  travel  allowance  would  cove^  rea- 
sonable costs  to  and  from  a  mllltar^  duty 
station  or  medical  treatment  faci 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legij 
stands  firmly  on  its  own  merits.  Tl 
of  many  servicemen  is  not  nearly 
flcient  to  cover  unforeseen  emergencies 
requiring  heavy  travel  expense.  It  is  a 
matter  of  compassion  and  In  the  ^jmerl- 
can  tradition  to  help  those  servicemen 
called  home  from  distant  places  due  to 
a  family  emergency,  such  as  the  critical 
illness  of  a  child,  or  the  death  of  ii  wife 
or  parent. 

More  than  this,  the  legislation  is  wise 
in  order  to  help  rectify  the  preser  t  un- 
fair travel  treatment  accorded  to  mili- 
tary personnel  as  compared  to  menbers 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

It  has  been  reported  that  8,54  5  Job 
Corps  enrollees  were  flown  to  their  homes 
this  past  Christmas  at  Oovemmeit  ex 
pense,  and  It  cost  more  than  $1  million. 
In  1965,  it  was  similarly  reportec  that 
13,602  Job  Corps  men  and  womerj  were 
flown  home  at  a  cost  of  some  $1.$  mil 
lion. 


If  our  Government  can  afford  this  lux- 
ury for  youngsters  not  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  then  it  Is  only  fair  and 
proper  that  we  attempt  to  lighten  the 
emergency  travel  burdens  of  those  who 
bear  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  are  increasingly  compelled  to  risk 
their  lives  In  the  service  of  our  coimtry. 


Gaining  Ground  in  the  Plan  To  Save  a 
Mountain  Range 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22, 1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  called  attention  to  a  na- 
tional honor  that  has  come  to  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  in  the 
form  of  an  award  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  armounce  two  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Conserv- 
ancy's plan  to  save  a  whole  mountain 
range — the  blocking  out  of  an  area  to  be 
known  as  Laurel  Ridge  State  Park,  which 
will  extend  for  57  miles  from  Johnstown 
to  Ohiopyle.  WJAC,  Inc.,  which  owns 
and  operates  WJAC-radio  and  WJAC- 
televislon  in  Johnstown,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp..  have  each  donated  large 
tracts  of  land  that  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  completing  the  project  that  wlU 
preserve  for  public  benefit  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  ranges  In 
Eastern  United  States. 

In  announcing  a  gift  of  105  acres,  Wal- 
ter W.  Krebs,  president  of  WJAC,  Inc., 
praised  the  conservancy  effort  with  these 
remarks: 

WJAC  Is  pleased  to  participate  In  this 
imaginative  recreation  and  conservation 
project.  This  park,  when  completed,  will 
certainly  stimulate  tourism  In  western 
Pennsylvania.  But,  perhaps  more  Important, 
It  will  save  a  beautiful  mountain  range  for 
the  beneflt  of  future  generations.  Our  con- 
tribution to  this  project  is  in  keeping  with 
our  public  service  responsibility  to  the  people 
we  serve  and  In  accord  with  our  desire  to 
see  adequate  recreation  facilities  and  con- 
servation areas  developed  throughout  the 
State. 

When  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  gift 
of  1,200  acres  was  announced  several 
days  later.  Conservancy  President 
Charles  F.  Lewis  said  that  the  acquisi- 
tion assures  the  success  of  the  Laurel 
Ridge  Park  project.  Robert  S.  Waters, 
Johnstown  Conservancy  director,  de- 
scribed the  gift  as  "an  endorsement  of 
the  conservancy's  enduring  philosophy 
that  conservationists  and  Industry  can 
work  hand  In  hand  to  achieve  mutually 
desirable  goals,  conceived  for  the  public 
benefit."  He  called  Bethlehem's  gift  "an 
impressive  manifestation  of  Its  corporate 
good  citizenship  and  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  well-being  of  the  great 
Johnstown  region,  to  the  economy  of 
which  it  contributes  so  greatly." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  spirit  dis- 
played by  WJAC  and  Bethlehem  Is  an- 


other tribute  to  the  conservancy  pro- 
gram. We  look  with  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  to  the  development  of  beau- 
tiful Laurel  Ridge  Park,  one  of  whose 
many  features  will  be  a  hiking  trail  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  project.  It 
will  provide  breathtaking  adventure  for 
Pennsylvania  residents  and  other  visitors 
who  will  come  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  accessibility  to  this  region's  incom- 
parable beauty. 


Federal  Highway  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  President  has  proposed  a 
cutback  in  highway  expenditures.  At 
the  outset,  this  appears  to  be  to  some 
people  a  proper  and  valid  way  to  reduce 
spending  but  fiurther  probing  Into  the 
overall  result  of  such  a  cutback  will 
demonstrate  that  our  highway  program 
today  is  much  too  vital  a  project  to  cur- 
tall  at  this  time. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  decision  of 
the  President  to  curtail  the  Federal  high- 
way construction  program.  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  the  effect  of  this 
cutback  In  Arkansas,  and  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  facts. 

Before  the  White  House  announce- 
ment last  year  of  a  $700  million  reduc- 
tion in  highway  construction  funds  the 
highway  department  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas had  tentatively  planned  to  ex- 
ecute a  $50  million  program  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  view  of  the  proposed  cut- 
back it  is  expected  that  the  reduction 
may  come  to  $25  million  in  Arkansas — 
$121/2  million  of  Federal  aid  and  $121/2 
million  of  State  matching  funds.  The 
highway  department  has  estimated  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  highway  construc- 
tion results  in  stimulating  an  additional 
$4  In  economic  growth.  In  trying  to 
assess  the  adverse  economic  effect  of  the 
cutback  on  the  economy  of  Arkanssus  the 
highway  department  has,  therefore,  esti- 
mated a  loss  of  $100  million. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  general  com- 
ments of  a  group  of  Arkansas  citizens 
who  have  expressed  their  views  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  cutback.  Their 
views  were  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Henderson,  a  planning  and 
research  engineer  of  the  State  highway 
department,  to  Mr.  Prank  M.  Potter,  the 
general  manager  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Club  In  Little  Rock : 

The  buying  of  heavy  road  equipment  has 
practically  come  to  a  halt.  The  only  trading 
In  heavy  equipment  is  with  contractors  who 
already  have  contracts  or  who  have  small 
Jobs,  such  as  sodding.  Most  of  the  dirt  work 
on  Arkansas  River  projects  Uaa  been  com- 
pleted. 

Practically  all  equipment  purchases  are 
financed;  so  the  loss  of  construction  con- 
tracts means  that  payments  cannot  be  made 
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on  equipment  contracts.  In  many  cases,  this 
will  force  small  contractors  out  of  business. 
The  cutback  in  Federal  funds  has  caused 
a  layoff  of  a  great  many  equipment  opera- 
tors. Some  of  the  operators  have  been  car- 
ried on  the  payrolls  during  the  winter 
months  In  anticipation  of  new  construction 
work  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Because  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  when  this  work  will 
start,  the  contractors  can  no  longer  carry 
them  on  the  payrolls.  In  order  to  meet  their 
obligations,  a  great  many  experienced  opera- 
tors will  have  to  go  to  other  fields  of  em- 
ployment. 

Thus  the  situation  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  highway  funds  Is  very  grave 
in  OUT  State.  The  progress  of  our  inter- 
state highway  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  past  few  years,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  such  a  program  should  be  con- 
sidered a  top  priority  one.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand, therefore,  why  the  President, 
in  his  move  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
has  decided  to  delay  the  completion  of 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  sincerely  hope  that  these  funds 
can  be  restored  so  that  the  interstate 
highway  network  can  be  completed  on 
schedule. 


Ohio  Honors  Miss  Mary  L.  Sweyer — 100 
Years  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  coming  Friday,  February  24,  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  will  pause  to 
honor  the  100th  birthday  of  one  of  its 
most  famous  and  gifted  citizens;  Miss 
Mary  L.  Sweyer. 

When  a  city  celebrates  its  centennial, 
parades  and  gala  parties  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  for  Mary  Sweyer,  this  Fri- 
day will  bring  a  different  ceremony — a 
quiet  gathering  of  appreciative  friends. 
And  it  should  be  this  way.  For  a  life 
devoted  to  painting,  music,  and  civic  In- 
terests has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  this 
great  person. 

Mary  Sweyer  was  bom  on  February 
24,  1867,  the  youngest  of  six  children  of 
Sam  and  Anna  Catherine  Lowrie  Sweyer. 
She  was  educated  in  Hocking  County 
schools.  An  aptitude  for  music  was  first 
discovered  and  during  her  teens,  Mary 
was  a  church  organist.  But  the  brush 
and  palette  proved  to  be  her  real  love. 

Lancaster's  great  cartoonist,  Richard 
Outcault — whose  "Buster  Brown,"  "The 
Yellow  Kid,"  and  "Hogan's  Alley"  color 
cartoons  were  daily  features  in  the  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers— realized  the  potential  of  this  gifted 
woman  and  accepted  her  as  his  student. 
When  Outcault  moved  to  New  York.  Miss 
Sweyer  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
she  became  a  student  of  Jack  Hussey, 
who  Incidentally  is  still  living  in  Colum- 
bus find  Is  103  years  old. 

As  the  years  passed,  Mary  Sweyer's 
reputation  as  an  artist  grew.    She  Is  now 


affectionately  known  as  "the  Grandma 
Moses  of  Lancaster."  Her  paintings  have 
been  displayed  in  galleries  across  the 
country. 

Mary  Sweyer's  life  has  spanned  the 
years  that  have  seen  Ohio  grow  Into  a 
great  State.  The  years  have  forged  a 
person  of  Immense  talent  and  wisdom. 
Her  life  has  been  one  of  giving — con- 
stantly giving  of  herself  that  life  for 
others  might  be  richer. 

The  principles  that  have  guided  Mary 
Sweyer  are  principles  we  can  well  afford 
to  emulate.  Indeed,  she  Is  a  great 
American. 

Thank  you. 


rope  who  were  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  matter  how  much  men  of  good  will 
would  like  a  permanent  thaw  in  interna- 
tional relations,  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  Lithuania  and  its  neighbors 
must  continue  to  put  us  on  our  guard. 
Let  us  continue  to  pursue  world  peace, 
but  let  us  do  it  without  illusions. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  rebirth  of  independence. 

Men  and  women  of  Lithuanian  blood 
must  wince  when  they  observe  new  na- 
tion after  new  nation  being  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  every  year  while 
Lithuania,  with  a  background  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  culture  and  history, 
suffers  almost  unnoticed  under  the  Rus- 
sian boot. 

If  a  twinge  of  bitterness  is  felt  by 
them,  it  is  understandable  when  we  look 
at  the  double  standard  of  morality  here 
and  abroad,  a  double  standard  which 
sees  thousands  demonstrate  against  the 
alleged  wrongdoing  of  the  democratic 
United  States  while  ignoring  the  proven 
wrongdoing  of  totalitarian  communism. 

Lithuania  is  not  a  make-believe  nation. 
It  has  a  long  and  distinguished  history, 
dating  back  to  A.D.  1009.  It  was  the 
first  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

Admittedly,  Russian  use  of  the  tech- 
niques of  deportation,  execution,  and 
colonization  diminish  chances  of  Lithu- 
anian survival  as  a  nation  and  as  a  peo- 
ple. But  Lithuania  has  emerged  from 
seemingly  hopeless  situations  in  the  past. 
During  the  120-year  Russian  occupation 
of  1795-1915,  there  were  five  insurrec- 
tions. And  when  the  chaos  of  World 
War  I  allowed  Lithuania  to  break  its 
chains,  its  people  formed  a  free  and  in- 
dependent government.  This  govern- 
ment lasted  22  years  until  once  again 
Russia,  in  violation  of  treaty,  invaded 
and  suppressed  the  nation. 

To  people  who  care,  the  plight  of 
Lithuania  is  a  stark  reminder  of  Rus- 
sian expansionism  and  oppression. 
Among  people  who  care,  there  is  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
like  the  other  captive  peoples,  remain 
nationalistic. 

By  our  observance  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  we  give  notice  to  the 
world  of  our  awareness  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  living  In  Eastern  Eu- 


Reimbursed  Moving  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  taxpayer's  job  requires  a  move  from 
one  place  to  another — the  expenses  in- 
curred are  often  very  high.  And  even 
though  an  employer  will  frequently  pro- 
vide part  of  the  money  needed — the  em- 
ployee must  pay  taxes  on  these  costs. 

Because  I  feel  the  Government  has  no 
justifiable  claim  on  these  moving  costs,  I 
Imbursed  moving  expenses  from  taxable 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  exclude  re- 
income.  The  bill — originally  introduced 
by  Representative  James  A.  Btjrke — 
would  constitute  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  it,  money 
received  from  an  employer  for  moving 
purposes  would  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration under  the  code  as  gross  In- 
come of  a  taxpayer. 

The  bill  would  not  be  effective  imless 
first,  the  taxpayer's  new  place  of  work  Is 
at  least  20  miles  farther  from  his  former 
residence  than  was  his  former  place  of 
work;  and,  second,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
employed  by  the  party  paying  the  ex- 
penses for  at  least  1  year. 

I  am  proposing  the  bill  because  I  feel 
It  is  Impossible  to  consider  reimbursed 
moving  expenses  "income."  The  meas- 
ure has  been  approved  by  business,  labor, 
and  tax  authorities — and  although  It 
would  call  for  a  loss  in  governmental 
revenue,  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
the  money  in  the  first  place. 

Included  under  expenses  in  the  new 
bill  would  be:  Actual  moving  of  house- 
hold and  personal  goods;  temporary 
storage  of  these;  cost  of  traveling  to  the 
new  residence;  meals  and  lodging  neces- 
sary for  the  employee  and  his  family, 
and  temporary  lodging  up  to  30  days — 
60  if  the  taxpayer  is  coming  from  a  U.S. 
possession   or   another  continent. 

These  extra  costs  rightfully  belong 
under  the  term  "moving  expenses"  as 
they  are  a  part  of  what  it  takes  to  move. 
It  is  the  only  realistic  way  to  see  that  the 
taxpayer's  moving  problems  are  eased. 

When  I  Introduced  this  same  bill  last 
year  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
pointed  out  that  when  an  employee  works 
hard  and  gets  a  promotion  and  a  trans- 
fer— he  usually  suffers  financially. 

I  think  this  Is  unfair  and  tends  to  pe- 
nalize hard  work,  initiative,  and  ambi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion  is   passed — ^to   ease   the   financial 
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burden  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
"organization  men,"  salesmen,  engineers, 
accountants,  and  others  whose  enlployers 
transfer  them  from  one  plant  or  ^ffice  to 
the  next. 


Air  and  Water  Pollution  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  ' 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   rLORISA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 
Wednesday.  February  22,  19B7 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speakir,  the 
shocking  pollution  of  our  waters]  and  of 
the  air  we  breathe  is  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing national  attention.  Laws  are 
already  on  the  books  to  compel  action  to 
abate  pollution  of  air  and  watpr,  but 
what  is  desperately  needed  is  a  mbans  of 
assisting  and  encouraging  industry  in  the 
construction  of  these  expensive  ar  d  non- 
productive facilities. 

I  am  today  joining  my  colleagiies  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  by  introducingj  legis- 
lation to  apply  a  20-percent  incentive 
tax  credit  for  the  taxpayer  who  itinder- 
takes  a  construction  program  for  jir  and 
water  pollution  treatment  facilities.  The 
credit  would  be  applied  to  all  casts  of 
the  facility — buildings,  improv«  ments, 
equipment,  land,  and  machinery 

The  taxpayer  could  amortize  these 
expenditures  during  the  tax  year  or  over 
the  next  4  years  after  the  year  I  of  the 
actual  expenditure. 

So  that  the  efforts  of  private  industry 
will  be  consistent  with  State  effo^  and 
more  effective  in  cooperation  wita  other 
programs,  the  facilities  claimed  for  tax 
credit  must  be  approved  by  tha  State 
pollution  control  authority.  | 

We  have,  as  a  nation,  come  Ito  the 
point  where  action  must  be  taken  at 
once  to  preserve  our  air  and  wapr. 

Within  20  years  the  U.S.  water  use  will 
be  doubled,  but  the  available  waqer  will 
increase  only  slightly.  Water,  aa  a  re- 
source, is  vanishing.  The  Public  Health 
Service  reminds  us  that  "polluted  water 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  no  water  al  all — 
sometimes  it  is  worse."  [ 

We  have  reached  a  near-crisi^  stage 
because  of  such  varied  factors  fcs  the 
growth  of  urban  areas,  the  use  of]  pesti- 
cides and  detergents,  and  the  inqreased 
disposal  of  untreated  industrial  pastes. 
The  Public  Health  Service  f  ui-thfer  tells 
us  that  the  amount  of  organic  industrial 
waste  now  going  into  our  streai^s  and 
lakes  is  about  double  the  amount  ^f  mu- 
nicipal waste.  This  is  not  to  saV  that 
America's  industry  has  been  lax  la  tack- 
Ung  this  problem  or  in  facing  up  tfc  their 
public  responsibilities.  Firms  in  the  soap 
and  detergent  industry  transformjed  the 
chemistry  of  detergents  so  that  $ewage 
could  be  more  easily  broken  down, 

This  is  but  one  example  of  thie  type 
of  approach  we  ought  to  be  strivliig  for. 
Instead  of  passing  laws  full  of  c()ntrols 
and  regulations  we  should  be  seeking  a 
way  to  assist  industry  in  their  efforts 
toward  clean  water  and  air.  Tht  bur- 
den on  Industry  Is  a  heavy  one.    Facili- 


ties are  costly  and  the  investment  is  a 
nonproductive  one.  Such  apparatus  re- 
quires high  and  nonproductive  operating 
costs,  primarily  in  the  public  interest. 

Even  greater  problems  exist  in  com- 
bating the  pollution  of  the  air.  Air  pol- 
lution strikes  us  even  closer  to  home,  since 
everyone  must  breathe.  In  recent  years 
outbreaks  of  illness  and  death  both  here 
in  America  and  in  other  countries  at- 
tributable to  unclean  air  has  aroused 
public  concern.  Over  7,300  areas,  hous- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  population,  are  con- 
fronted with  air  pollution  problems.  As 
our  population  and  economy  expand,  an 
abundance  of  clean  air  becomes  essential. 

Unlike  water,  air  once  polluted  cannot 
be  treated  and  made  safe.  Consequently, 
efforts  at  keeping  our  air  clean  must 
begin  by  curtailing  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants. This  makes  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  industry,  such  as 
the  plan  I  am  proposing,  even  more 
urgent. 

In  the  Interests  of  time  and  efiQciency, 
I  believe  that  the  tax  credit  approach  is 
more  effective  than  a  system  of  Federal 
grants.  It  would  enable  industry,  which 
has  already  demonstrated  its  willingness 
and  eagerness  to  tackle  the  problem,  to 
begin  work  at  once.  Costly  delay  and 
administrative  redtape,  implicit  In  any 
Federal  grant  program,  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  growing  support 
for  this  legislation  will  continue  and  that 
the  Congress  will  take  immediate  action 
to  solve  these  pressing  problems  by  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  incentive  program. 


George  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  are  pon- 
dering serious  questions  about  what  our 
country  has  done  with  and  to  the  en- 
vironmental heritage  from  George  Wash- 
ington's day. 

On  this,  his  birthday,  we  must  face 
the  facts  that  we  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  have  destroyed  many  of  na- 
ture's gifts.  The  beautiful  open  spaces 
and  bountiful  scenic  vistas  which  char- 
acterized our  land  in  George  Washing- 
tons  day  in  large  part  have  been  dese- 
crated. Those  small  communities  of  rev- 
olutionary war  days  have  exploded  into 
monolithic  cities  exuding  air  and  water 
pollutants,  burying  open  spaces  with  the 
developers'  bulldozers,  and  paving  the 
fields  with  superhighways  and  freeways. 
Today,  as  we  joyfully  pay  honor  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
we  mourn  the  damage  we  have  inflicted 
upon  our  environment  since  his  day. 

Many  tributes,  traditions,  and  memo- 
rials attest  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
memorial  or  tribute  to  George  Washing- 


ton than  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  com- 
plemented by  preservation  of  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  across  the  Potomac 
River  at  Piscataway  Park.  This  project 
is  a  living  memorial  and  one  which  exem- 
plifies the  natural  scenic  virtues  of  our 
land  which  we  hold  so  high.  To  main- 
tain Mount  Vernon  and  its  view  across 
the  Potomac  River  in  the  same  natural 
state  as  when  George  Washington  was 
our  President  is  a  demonstration  to  the 
people  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region  and  the  country  that  we  are 
mounting  an  offensive  against  further 
desecration  of  our  Potomac  River,  its 
shoreline  and  other  natuially  scenic 
areas  which  we  must  perserve. 

We  want  people  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  line  against  the  vicious 
spread  of  unplanned  and  uncontrolled 
development  into  areas  of  priceless  nat- 
urally esthetic  beauty.  The  destroyer  of 
green  and  open  spaces  must  be  put  on 
notice  that  their  heydays  are  coming  to 
an  end.  They  should  be  warned  that  if 
the  local  government  is  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  responsibilities  for  planned 
and  sane  growth,  then  the  State  gov- 
ernments will.  And,  if  the  States  are 
incapable,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  provide  the  mon- 
ey and  the  tools  and  enlist  the  help  of 
private  landowners  and  concerned  citi- 
zens to  save  our  countrysides  from  the  in- 
sanity of  desecration  and  unplaimed 
growth. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish right  now  at  Piscataway  Park. 
This  park,  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Mount  Vernon,  has  largely  been 
the  success  It  is  so  far  because  of  a  dedi- 
cated coterie  of  private  landowners,  some 
of  whom  become  very  militant  when 
frustrated  by  the  slow-turning  wheels 
of  government.  These  conservation- 
minded  citizens  have  worked  hard  to 
secure  donations  from  nonprofit  foun- 
dations of  large  parcels  of  land  at 
Piscataway.  They  began  a  pilot  program 
in  land  preservation,  a  partnership  of 
the  private  landowner  doing  his  share 
through  donation  of  land  and  scenic 
easements  and  the  National  Government, 
doing  its  share,  hopefully,  through  pur- 
chase of  the  essential  acreage  of  the  park. 
But  so  far  the  National  Goverrunent  has 
not  been  the  best  participant  in  this 
partnership,  and  it  is  this,  too,  that  we 
should  speak  to  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to  presei-ve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  began  more 
than  7  years  ago  and  have  resulted  in 
two  acts  of  Congress.  Still,  those 
foimdlng  fathers  of  the  preservation 
partnership  of  landowner  and  Govern- 
ment are  not  able  to  decrease  their  ef- 
forts because  the  governmental  partner 
has  not  yet  completed  its  share  of  the 
bargain.  What  remains  to  be  done  at 
Piscataway  Park  is  the  appropriation 
and  purchase  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  several  hundred  acres  at  Piscat- 
away Park.  Once  this  is  accomplished, 
and  for  the  sake  of  making  this  park  a 
reality  it  must  be  soon.  Once  this  is  done 
we  shall  be  able  to  sit  back  and  take  a 
close  look  at  how  effective  this  pilot  pro- 
gram has  worked.  I  still  have  faith  in 
it  as  a  new  method  of  insuring  that 
much  of  our  naturally  scenic  areas  will 
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be  saved  from  the  bulldozer  without  the 
gigantic  expenditures  that  otherwise 
would  be  required,  but  this  preservation 
partnership  is  a  two-way  street  necessi- 
tating cooperation  by  both  partners. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  firmly  and  ex- 
peditiously to  provide  the  tools  for  the 
National  Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions at  Piscataway  Park  before  it  is  too 
late.  We  are  already  almost  200  years 
late. 


Mount  Vernon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  few,  if  any,  places  within  the  area  of 
the  United  States  where  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday  is  not  honored  and  his 
memory  revered.  It  appears  fitting  to 
comment  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  preserving  the  beautiful  area 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  George 
Washington's  home  of  Mount  Vernon. 
It  has  been  a  great  experience  for  me  to 
cooperate  with  so  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans In  this  nonpartisan  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  part  of  the  environs  of  Mount 
Vernon.  Perhaps  no  other  place  in  the 
country  is  so  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  and  this  is  manifested 
each  year  with  the  well  over  1  million 
visitors  who  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  history  as  they  explore  and  reex- 
plore  this  grand  evidence  of  our  heritage. 

In  1954  over  500  acres  on  the  Mary- 
land shore  of  the  Potomac  were  offered 
for  sale.  Within  less  than  a  year  at- 
tempts were  made  to  purchase  much  of 
this  area  for  an  oil  tank  farm.  Patriotic 
individuals  and  foundations  prevented 
this  development  by  purchasing  lands 
that  would  have  been  used  for  activities 
hardly  consistent  with  the  environs  of 
this  national  shrine.  Throughout  the 
1950's  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Associa- 
tion, residents  of  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty, especially  those  living  in  this  particu- 
lar area,  sought  to  achieve  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  unique  place.  They  at- 
tempted to  use  all  the  devices  open  to 
the  citizens  of  a  local  community  to 
achieve  this  protection.  Because  re- 
gional authorities  and  others  did  not 
view  the  necessity  for  this  preservation 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  they  and  since 
these  authorities  did  have  the  power  of 
condemnation,  preservation  of  the  area 
could  not  be  achieved  at  the  local  level. 

It  was  in  1961,  after  having  fought 
many  a  battle  to  keep  the  area  In  Its 
undisturbed  state,  that  these  people  pre- 
sented their  case  to  Congress.  It  was  my 
great  privilege  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Chairman  Wayne  Aspi- 
NALL,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  in 
introducing  the  bill  authorizing  the  Pis- 
cataway National  Park,  which  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961. 


This  measure  was  unique  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment  and  stands  today  as  a 
landmark  representing  the  cooperation 
of  local  citizens,  private  foundations,  lo- 
cal government.  State  government,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  legisla- 
tion provided  that  the  park  would  con- 
sist of  1,114  acres  of  which  500  acres 
were  to  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  over  half  of  those 
living  in  the  area  have  donated,  at  no 
cost  to  the  Goverrunent,  scenic  ease- 
ments. This  not  only  represented  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  Goverrunent  but 
it  allowed  the  Government  to  acquire  an 
asset  that  might  not  have  been  possible 
without  this  important  contribution. 
Seldom  has  there  been  such  public  spir- 
ited cooperation  in  behalf  of  a  national 
shrine. 

The  State  of  Mtiryland  and  Prince 
Greorges  County  within  that  State  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  providing  incen- 
tives for  its  citizens  to  contribute  land 
and  easements  in  order  to  establish  the 
Piscataway  Park.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land pioneered  tax  reform  legislation  to 
encourage  the  donation  of  these  ease- 
ments. Further,  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Prince  Georges  County  Imple- 
mented this  State  action  by  passing  a 
new  tax  ordinance,  which  was  vrtthout 
precedence,  to  enhance  the  donation  of 
easements  to  the  Federtil  Government. 
The  efforts  of  Congressman  Machen  in 
Increasing  the  authorization  and  prod- 
ding the  administration  to  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand  has  been  of  signal 
Importance. 

Despite  these  efforts,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  so  many  instances,  the  problem 
of  escalating  land  values  required  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated.  The  increased  author- 
ization was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
was  signed  into  Public  Law  89-513  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  19,  1966. 
President  Johnson  has  recommended  this 
year  that  $2.7  million  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  that  $1  million 
be  reprogramed  immediately  in  order 
to  initiate  action  toward  the  final  com- 
pletion of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  reprograming  is  vital 
to  this  completion  of  acquisition  because 
of  the  time  element  we  are  facing.  I 
shall  not  detail  the  many  errors  of  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Department,  nor 
the  failure  to  act  with  dispatch  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  for  hopefully,  such 
failures  are  behind  us.  There  is  but  a 
final  step  in  the  realization  of  what  has 
become  a  goal  of  the  American 
people.  The  final  step  is  the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  funds  now  twice  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
conclude  its  acquisitions. 

The  donations  of  land  and  easements 
to  the  Government  have  a  5-year  period 
within  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  certify  that  he  has  acquired 
substantially  all  of  the  land  for  a  na- 
tional park.  If  he  is  unable  to  effect  this 
certification  then  the  easements  and 
lands  revert  to  their  former  owners.  As 
a  consequence,  the  task  would  then  have 
to  be  begun  anew  and  all  of  these  gifts 
solicited  again.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dead- 


line for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  act  In  behalf  of  the  Goverrunent  of 
the  United  States  is  August  7,  1967.  If 
for  any  reason  this  becomes  impossible, 
the  Federal  Government  will  lose  land 
and  rights  to  land  valued  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  $11  million.  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  loss  will  be  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government  by  those  who 
have  struggled  for  so  long,  those  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  efforts,  those 
who  have  given  lands,  those  who  have 
given  rights  to  lands,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve the  oft  spoken  words  that  private 
and  local  Initiative  should  serve  as  a 
necessary  catalyst  to  Federal  action. 

If,  at  this  late  date,  we  are  unable  to 
place  a  capstone  on  the  efforts  of  so 
many  that  have  persisted  so  patiently 
so  long,  then  our  attitude  toward  the 
entire  concept  of  natural  beauty  and 
historic  preservation  must  be  redefined. 
For,  If  we  cannot  as  a  people,  through 
our  duly  constituted  institutions,  save 
Mount  Vernon — pray  tell,  what  can  we 
save? 


Arizona's  Need  for  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries from  interested  persons  through- 
out the  country  seeking  Information 
about  Arizona's  need  for  water  and  the 
various  proposals  to  furnish  relief.  The 
following  letter,  I  feel,  answers  most  of 
the  questions  about  which  people  seem 
the  most  concerned : 

February  21,  1967. 
Mr.  John  W.  Slocum, 
University  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  John:  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
explain  what  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
controversy  la  all  about  and  hope  that  you 
will  discuss  the  lacts  with  your  Irlends. 

Many  persons  have  become  alarmed  dur- 
ing recent  years  that  Congress  might  pass 
legislation  which  would  flood  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Their  fears  stem  largely  from  ex- 
tensive, nationwide  publicity  disseminated 
by  the  Sierra  Club. 

Through  Its  publicity,  the  club  has  warned 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  "flooded, 
ruined,  destroyed,  Inundated"  if  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  were  enacted  by  Congress. 

Nothing,  John,  Is  further  from  the  truth. 
I  love  Arizona  not  only  as  my  chosen  home 
but  also  as  the  most  beautiful  land  in  the 
world.  Foremost  among  Its  wonders  is  the 
Grand  Canyon  where  I  often  have  stood  lost 
in  the  marvels  of  a  creation  that  no  man 
could  hope  to  duplicate,  a  creation  no  man 
should  ever  be  permitted  to  desecrate. 

How  could  I  or  any  other  Arizonan  or  any 
other  Congressman  say  that  he  serves  the 
people  If  he  permits  our  most  magnificent 
natural  wonder  to  be  marred  by  htunan 
hand?  The  attacks  on  the  project,  then,  not 
only  are  bsiseless  in  fact  but  they  are  In- 
sults to  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  and  most  prominent  legislators. 

Last  year,  after  hearing  all  witnesses,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
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the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  ha<l  this  to 
say  about  the  club's  "scare"  publicljty  cam 
paign : 

"The  American  people  have  beeh  given 
false  Impressions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  constructions.  Articles  luch  as 
'Ruin  for  the  Grand  Canyon'  In  the  READ- 
ER'S DIGEST  and  advertisements  Ini  leading 
newspapers  have  painted  a  picture  of  devas- 
tation and  ruin  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
facts."  I 

Arizona  and  most  of  the  Southwest  are  In 
desperate  need  of  water.  But  we  do  not  seek 
our  water  In  exchange  for  the  beaytles  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Through  the  ICentral 
Arizona  Project,  we  have  found  ways  io  guar- 
antee £in  adequate  water  supply  while  assur- 
ing continued,  unmarred  existence  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Central  Arizona  presently  uses  at  out  4.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year.  Rivers 
and  surface  sources  provide  1  mllllcn  acre- 
feet  and  underground  pumping  prov!  des  the 
remaining  3.5  million  acre-feet.  After  use, 
about  1.3  million  acre-feet  return  to  under- 
ground lakes  which  leaves  the  area  rlth  an 
annual  deficit  of  roughly  22  mllUan  acre- 
feet. 

As  a  result  of  this  deficit  caused  by  the 
mining  of  water,  oiir  water  table  is  dropping 
disastrously  low. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  ol  Recla- 
mation pointed  out,  "There  are  lands  going 
out  of  production.  There  will  be  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  additional  lands  going  out 
of  production  even  during  the  10  yeiirs  that 
would  be  required  were  this  project  luthor- 
Ized  now  and  construction  started  1  nmedl- 
ately." 

In  the  town  of  Eloy,  for  example,  It  was 
necessary  to  drill  a  well  159  feet  deep  for 
water  In  1958.  Just  six  years  later  in  1964. 
the  water  level  dropped  to  214  feet. 

As  the  water  level  drops,  the  land  Itself 
subsides.  In  12  years  the  land  around  Eloy 
settled  4.3  feet,  causing  deep  crevice^  In  the 
ground  around  the  sinking  land.  It  Is  much 
the  same  as  a  piece  of  pumpkin  me  that 
has  lost  its  moisture  causing  the  filling  to 
pull  away  from  the  crust. 

None  of  the  water  which  we  seek  wpuld  be 
used  to  develop  new  agricultural  lan^s.  In- 
stead, It  would  be  tised  primarily  to  n^ake  up 
for  the  loss  of  our  underground  waiter  re- 
sources. It  would  assure  water  for  m\inlclpal 
and  Industrial  use  for  the  city  of  '[\icson, 


wholly    dependent    today    on    sub-surface 
supply. 

Nor  do  Arlzonans  have  euiy  wish  to  take 
water  from  other  water-hungry  states  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Our  problems  and 
needs  are  basically  the  same.  In  1963  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  7.5  million 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  be  allocated  to 
lower  basin  states  In  the  following  manner: 
4.4  million  for  California,  2.8  million  for 
Arizona  and  300,000  for  Nevada.  The  Central 
Arizona  Project  takes  advantage  of  this  al- 
location by  bringing  1.2  million  of  these 
acre-feet  into  the  central  portion  of  our 
state. 

The  legislation  which  members  of  the  Ari- 
zona congressional  delegation  introduced 
this  year  calls  for  construction  of  aqueducts 
to  convey  water  from  the  Colorado  River  at 
Parker  Dam  and  across  central  Arizona  Just 
as  water  today  is  carried  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Our  proposal  Includes  construction  of  only 
one  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
at  Bridge  Canyon  on  the  Hualapai  Indian 
Reservation.  This  dam  would  provide  the 
power  to  pump  the  water  into  central  Ari- 
zona and  additionally  raise  revenue  from 
power  sales  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  expenditures  advanced  for  the 
Project.  The  Hualapai  (or  Bridge  Canyon) 
Dam  is  important  as  a  way  to  finance  the 
entire  Project.  However,  as  a  multi-purpose 
unit,  it  would  also  create  a  scenic  recreation 
area  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  benefit  the  Hualapai  Indian  tribe. 

When  the  dam  is  constructed  and  the 
reservoir  filled  to  capacity,  the  normal  level 
of  the  river  at  the  most  extreme  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Park  will  rise  only  90  feet 
within  the  Inner  canyon  walls — more  than 
3,800  feet  below  the  canyon  rim.  The  depth, 
of  course,  would  diminish  progressively  up- 
stream for  a  stretch  of  13  otherwise  Inacces- 
sible miles  of  riverbed — at  which  point  the 
Increase  would  dwindle  to  zero. 

More  than  91  miles  of  the  Colorado  River 
within  the  Park  would  remain  undisturbed. 
At  no  point  would  the  water  enter  the  Park 
Itself. 

As  stated  in  the  respected  National  Wildlife 
Magazine  in  February.  1967,  "charges  and 
counter-charges  have  been  hurled  with  some 
distorted  literature  leading  people  to  believe 
the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  fiooded  to  the 
extent  that  water  would  lap  over  the  rim! 


In  truth,  the  90-foot  rise  In  water  level  along 
the  13-mlle  boundary  line  would  be  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  tourist  standing  on  the 
rhn.  The  river  is  not  even  evident  to  the 
viewer  from  many  of  the  most-frequented 
outlooks." 

Last  year,  tifter  lengthy  hearings  the  In- 
terior Committee  concluded:  "The  dam  will 
do  no  violence  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  nor  to  adjacent 
portions  of  the  Colorado  River"  .  .  .  and 
that  "the  power  and  energy  which  will  be 
produced  is  marketable  on  a  long-term  basis 
at  competitive  rates  and  will  help  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  region  for 
'jjeaking'  power." 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced  to  help 
provide  water  and  power  for  the  Southwest 
including  an  exceptionally-workable  and 
worthwhile  proposal  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  Honorable  Wayne  N.  As- 
plnall  of  Colorado.  And,  I  might  ask,  how 
could  anyone  question  this  distinguished 
gentleman's  intentions,  integrity  and  gen- 
uine desire  to  serve  the  p>eople? 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  also 
is  Interested  in  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
and  has  made  a  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit our  needs  to  be  satisfied,  in  part,  by 
approving  the  aqueducts  and  with  pumping 
power  to  the  obtained  from  a  thermal  plant. 
Under  this  plan  Hualapai  Dam  would  be 
deferred.  This,  too.  Is  receiving  serious 
study  by  all  concerned. 

No  one  has  disputed  that  Arizona  and  the 
entire  Southwest  is  In  desperate  need  of 
water.  And,  although  our  motives  have 
been  challenged  by  one  radical  conserva- 
tionist organization,  thoughtful  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  nation  will  assist  us 
this  year  In  reaching  a  workable  and  satis- 
factory solution.  We  welcome  their  advice 
and  resp>ect  their  views. 

As  a  result  of  this  desire  to  work  together, 
understanding  each  other's  problems,  I  am 
optimistic  that  legislation  can  be  enacted 
this  year. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  questions.  It 
Is  only  through  a  candid  exchange  of  infor- 
mation that  we  can  preserve  our  beautiful 
heritage  and  resolve  the  problems  which  face 
the  people  of  the  Southwest. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tlie  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  who  art  the  author  of 
peace,  and  whose  mercy  is  broader  than 
the  measure  of  man's  mind.  Spirit  of 
God  descend  upon  our  hearts.  Lead  us 
this  day  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 
Thy  name's  sake.  Enable  us  to  fulfill 
swift  hours  with  mighty  deeds — to  think 
truly,  to  act  kindly,  to  play  manfully 
our  part  in  the  life  of  our  times. 

When  great  ideals,  whose  days  have 
come  beckon  us  to  be  their  servant,  save 
us  from  giving  ourselves  to  the  dead 
past  rather  than  to  the  living  future. 
Enable  us  to  strike  our  blow  for  freedom, 
keeping  to  the  end  of  our  brief  days  the 
unbroken  vigil  of  the  inner  life. 

Bring  us  to  a  golden  tomorrow  for  all 
Thy  children  when  the  shared  plenty 
of  the  good  earth  shall  wash  the  slums 
of  the  world  into  vague,  unhappy 
memories. 

Send  us  forth  to  our  work  today,  say- 
ing of  Thee,  as  Thy  servants  have  said 
across  all  the  changing  centuries,  "He 
restoreth  my  soul." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  22,  1967,  was  dispensed 

with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  names  of  three  more  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  my  Joint  Reso- 
lution 30,  to  establish  a  commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to  astro- 
nauts who  lose  their  lives  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  U.S.  space  program.  The  Sena- 
tors who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
added  are  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits.] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  213,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  the  age  of 
65  the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for 
their  medical  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Patent  Reform  Act  op   1967 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 

proposed  legislation  for  the  general  revision 

of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United 


States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Expansion  of  Food  Sehvice  Progbams  fob 
Children 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  programs 
for  children  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Surveys  op 
Timber  and  Other  Fobest  Resoxtrces  of 
THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22,  1928 
(45  Stat.  702) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16  U.S.C.  581h),  relating  to  surveys  of  tim- 
ber and  other  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Approval  of  Loan  to  Cooperative  Power  As- 
sociation, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  fob  Fi- 
nancing OF  Certain  Transmission  Pacil- 
rriEs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Report  No.  497,  September  12,  1963,  on  the 
approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Cooperative  Power 
Association,  of  Minneap>olls,  Minn.,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $19,512,000,  for  the  financing  of 
certain  transmission  facilities  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Armort  Project  To  Be  Under- 
taken  FOR  Armt  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  an  ad- 
ditional armory  project  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  at 
Danvers,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Defense  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Mobile  Trade  Fair  AcnvrriES 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
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port  on  mobile  trade  fair  activities 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966  (wlt^ 
companylng  import) ;   to  the 
Commerce. 

AMENDMENT    OF    NORTHWEST    ATLANtJc 

EKIES   Act  of    1950 


Comin  Ittee 


Secr<  tary 


Gov)  RNMENT 

of  Tele- 
Of- 
riursuant 
man  igement 
Gov- 
an  ac- 
ttee  on 


tlie 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Congressional     Relations.     Departn^e 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
latlon  to  amend  the  Northwest 
erles  Act  of  1950  (PubUc  Law  845-8 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Co^nmittee 
on  Commerce. 

Repoet  on  Fkzqtteitct  Managxmemt  Within 
THE  Executive  Branch  or  the 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office 
communications  Management,  Execx^tive 
flee  of  the  President,  transmitting 
to  law.  a  report  on  frequency 
within   the   executive   branch   of 
ernment.  dated  October   1966   (with 
companying  report);   to  the  Comm^ 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Final.  Valuations  of  PRt)PERTiES 
OF   Ckstain   Carriers 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washingto  n,  DC. 
reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  on  final  valua 
tions  of  the  properties  of  certain  carriers 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  tie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Publication  of  Federal  Power  Co&iMissioN 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federiil  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans  Tiltting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  jublica- 
tion  entitled  "Steam-Electric  Plant  C(  instruc 
tion  Cost  and  Annual  Production  Expenses, 
1965"  (With  an  accompanying  documjent);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Fish- 
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propoafed  legls- 
Atlanjlc  Fish- 
)    (With 


Proposed  Legislation  Relating  ip  the 
District  of  Columbia 


.s  tiall 
rec(  irded 


A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
mlssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  to 
that  a  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  U.S. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  s 
constitute  a  lien  until  filed  and 
the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
mlttee  on  the  District   of  Columbl 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
mlssloners.  District  of  Columbia 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Ize  project  grants  for  construction 
ernizatlon    of   hospitals   and    other 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columb^ 
an  accompanying  paper);   to  the 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Duplicat]  ons 


Elimination    of    Certain 

Federal   Benefits   Now  Payable 
Same,  or  Similar,  Purpose 


sect  Ion 


3f  Com- 

provlde 

District 

not 

in 

of  the 

purposes 

Com- 


the 


jf  Com- 

ti  ansmlt- 

author- 

mod- 

medical 

(with 

mmlt- 


aiid 


(ton 


IN 

*OR    the 

Of  Vet- 


Admlnit  tratlon, 
^raft   of 
902 
eliminate 
now 
purpose 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
crans"     ASairs,     Veterans' 
W£kshington.   D.C.,    transmitting   a 
proposed   legislation   to  amend 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
certain  duplications  in  Federal  benefits 
payable   for   the  same,   or   similar, 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Oommlt 
tee  on  Finance. 
MoDmcATiONS  OF  Law  Relating  to  Payment 

OF  Disability  Compensation  for  Arrested 

TUBERCTTLOSm 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Admlnli  tratlon, 
Washington,  D.O.,  transmitting  a  ilraft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  modify  the  prpvislons 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  disability  compensatlonrfor  ar- 
rested tuberculosis  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Flnaijce. 

Transfer  of  Credit  Between  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DiSABn,rrT|  System 
AND  THE  Social  Security  System 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional     Relations,     Departm|ent     of 


State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  ( 1 )  a  transfer  of  credit 
between  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
disability  system  and  the  social  security 
system  and  (2)  social  secui'ity  minimum 
benefits  for  Foreign  Service  annuitants,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to 
achieve  economic  development  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  economic,  social, 
and  political  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Excess  Property  in 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal  of  excess 
property  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  19S6;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  available 
through  establishment  of  gasoline  outlets  at 
certain  postal  Installatious.  Post  Office  De- 
partment, dated  February  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control 
and  Mine  Sealing  and  Filling  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

Central  Arizona  Project  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
pvirposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Office  of  Coal  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Scenic  Rivers  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  reserve  certain  public  lands  and 
other  lands  for  a  nationwide  system  of 
scenic  rivers,  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
adding  additional  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1967 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies  to 
increase  their  capability  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  Juvenile  delinquency;  to  assist 
research  efforts  In  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


Report  on  Third  Preference  and  Sixth 
Preference  Classification  for  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification  for  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Protection  Act 
OP  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  protections  for 
the  Interest  of  participants  in  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  employee  welfare  and  pension 
benefit  plans,  under  the  act  of  August  28, 
1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  997)  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  E!ducation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  retar- 
dation to  extend,  exi>and,  and  Improve  them, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  AND  GS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  positions  on  grades  GS-16.  GS-17, 
and  GS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITION  OF  THE  SEVENTH  LEGIS- 
LATURE OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  copy  of  bill 
3172  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Bill  3172 

(Seventh  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

of  the  United  States,  regular  session,  1967) 

A  bill  to  memorialize  the  90tb  Congress  of 
the    United    States    of    America,    urging 
prompt  approval  of  S.  450,  which  amends 
certain  provisions  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Whereas   H.R.    11777,    which   would   have 
provided  for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor   of    the    Virgin    Islands,    was    passed 
unanimously  during  the  Second  Session  of 
the   Eighty-Ninth   Congress   of   the   United 
States  of  America  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and,  in  an  amended  version,  by 
the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  a  similar  bill,  S.  450,  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  during  the  present 
First  Session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  Is  pending  committee 
hearings;  and 

Whereas  the  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
appreciate  in  full  the  principles  that  matu- 
rity and  responsibility  are  prerequisites  to 
the  ability  of  self-government  and  that  once 
such  maturity  and  respHjnsibility  have  been 
acquired  the  mature  and  the  responsible 
have  earned  the  right,  concomitant  to  the 
ability,  to  govern  themselves;  and 

Whereas  ♦^^he  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  demonstrated  by  every  indicia  of  ma- 
turity and  responsibility — political,  govern- 
mental, social,  and  economic — that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  direct  their  own  destiny 
within  the  context  of  the  federal  system  and 
of  the  relationship  of  their  beloved  Islands 
to  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  People  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
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proud  of  that  relationship  and  actuated  by 
the  obligations  of  their  citizenship,  have  con- 
structively and  rationally  urged  through 
their  elected  representatives,  assembled  in 
Constitutional  Convention,  that  they  be 
granted  the  powers  of  self-governance, 
which  powers  are  but  incidental  to  their 
rights  as  mature  and  responsible  citizens  and 
as  free  men;  and 

Whereas  S.  450.  referred  to  above,  Is  sol- 
emnly regarded  by  the  People  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  reasonable  and  necessary  means 
towards  the  rightful  and  fully  Justified  end 
of  the  control  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  over  their  executive  au- 
thorities and  officials;  and 

Whereas  the  Seventh  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  assembled  in  Regular  Ses- 
sion on  this  16th  Day  of  February,  1967,  Is 
the  only  representative  entity  and  is  thereby 
the  only  voice  that  can  effectively  and  ac- 
curately articulate  the  will  of  the  People  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  Now,  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  That  said  Legislature,  acting  in 
unanimity,  on  behalf  of  its  electorate,  ex- 
presses the  resolute  desire  of  the  People  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  S.  450,  and  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands  respectfully 
urges  such  action  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  said  Committee,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  said  Committee. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  February  16,  1967. 

Witness  our  Hands  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  16th 
Day  of  February,  A.D.,  1967. 

Earle  B.    Ottley. 

President. 
A.  David  Puritz, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  PubUc  Roads. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

8. 1050.  A  bin  to  require  the  use  of  com- 
petitive bidding  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  in  the  procurement  of  property  and 
services  by  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  through  the 
establishment  of  specific  standards  govern- 
ing the  use  of  negotiated  contracts  for  such 
procurement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   LAUSCHE: 

S.  1051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ale,  Vaughn 
A.  White,  U.S.  Air  Force;   and 

S.  1052.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 


S.   Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Fore*   (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1053.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chrls- 
tos  A.  Antoniou; 

S.  1054.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker;  and 

S.  1055.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Markatis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request): 
S.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,   Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Clark, 
Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Morse,      Mr.      Nelson,      and      Mr. 
Yarborough)  : 
S.  1057.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
m  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1058.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced  in  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  lor  grazing 
in  oi-der  to  make  certain  improvements  In 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1060.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1061.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mall 
covers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1062.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit slaughter  of  livestock  under  certain 
conditions  which  reduce  the  bargaining  pow- 
er of  Uvestock  producers  generally  and  Inter- 
fere with  a  free  market,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1063.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8c(2)   of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  permit  marketing  orders  issued  under 
such  section  to  be  applicable  to  canned  and 
frozen  onions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  compensation 
for  certain  alien  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service   who   are   Imprisoned   by   a   foreign 
government  as  a  result  of  their  employment 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Pell   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1065.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 


ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (by  request)  : 
S.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  incen- 
tives lor  certain  profeeslonEUly  trained  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  L. 
Bass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1068.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

DECLARATION  OP  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING  AND  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clark)  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relative 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  administration 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comjnittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


CREATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  IN  QUASI-FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  A(7nVITIES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  85)  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  quasi-foreign 
and  domestic  activities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McCarthy. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


VETERANS  SERVING  IN  "VIETNAM 
BEFORE  AUGUST  5,  1964,  SHOULD 
BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  VETERANS  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  1967,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance reported  out  S.  16,  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act.  The  bill  provides  a  needed  equali- 
zation in  the  benefits  provided  to  vet- 
erans who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  era  with  benefits 
previously  provided  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  S.  16  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  February  7.  1967,  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  In  the  House. 

However,  I  believe  that  S.  16  is  un- 
necessarily restrictive.  Inadequate,  and 
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unfair  in  that  it  dennes  the  "Vietnam 
era"  as  having  begun  August  5,  1164,  the 
day  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incider  t. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  ;hrown 
on  the  facts  surrounding  the  sc -called 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  However, 
whatever  the  actual  facts  may  1«  con- 
cerning that  incident,  it  is  true  that 
U.S.  Involvement  in  hostilities  iJi  Viet- 
nam began  much  earlier  than  At  gust  5, 
1964.  So-called  advisers  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  had  )een  in 
South  Vietnam  since  1954.  For  t  le  U.S. 
military  adviser  riding  a  helicopt  iv  over 
South  Vietnam  and  facing  Vietcong 
machinegun  fire— with  possibly  getting 
killed  or  wounded— the  fighting  was  just 
as  serious  and  just  as  dangerous  vrhether 
the  engagement  took  place  on  A  igust  4 
or  August  5.  1964,  or  on  August  >,  1961. 
The  family  of  the  U.S.  soldier  killed  by 
hostile  action  in  Vietnam  on  Angust  4 
can  be  just  as  needy  as  the  famly  of  a 
soldier  killed  the  next  day. 

The  artificial  distinction  whjch  the 
administration  seeks  to  create  tietween 
events  before  and  after  the  Gulf  pf  Ton- 
kin incident  bears  no  relationship  what- 
soever to  the  realities  of  the  si  uation. 
The  facts  cannot  be  changed.  History 
cannot  be  rewritten. 

Between  January  1.  1961,  and  .  anuary 
1.  1964.  194  armed  service  personnel  were 
killed  in  Vietnam;  146  of  thei;e  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  hostile  action. 

During  this  period  1,100  servicemen 
were  wounded  in  Vietnam;  15,000  service- 
men have  served  in  Vietnam. 

These  men  who  were  Injured  c  r  killed 
in  Vietnam  before  August  5,  19(  4.  were 
not  there  of  their  own  volition  They 
were  ordered  there  by  their  own  <  Sovern- 
ment.  However  misguided  may  have 
been  the  policies  of  their  Govcrrunent 
in  sending  them  to  Vietnam  in  juch  an 
equivocal  role,  they  and  their  families 
should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  their  Government's  follies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  t^oday  is 
identical  to  S.  16  in  providing  yeterans 
with  disability  compensation  at  wartime 
rates,  pensions  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  deaths,  allow- 
ances for  burial  expenses,  bendfits  for 
drugs  and  therapeutic  devices,  and  auto- 
mobile allowance  for  seriously  iisabled 
veterans.  The  only  change  ccntained 
in  the  bill  I  offer  from  S.  16  is  thkt  these 
benefits  are  extended  to  all  milit  iry  per- 
sonnel who  served  in  Vietnam  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955,  through  August  4,  1964. 
The  benefits  provided  by  S.  16  to  sil  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  sjrv^ed  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  August  4,  1964, 
regardless  of  where  they  served,  are  the 
same  as  they  were  in  S.  16. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  co  leagues, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Church,  Mrl  Clark, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Montova,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Yarborotigh. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this  objective  and  ask  that  it  bej  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  cciiclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  b€  printed 
in  the  Record.  ' 

The  bill  (S.  1057)  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veteifens  who 


served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1057 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read : 

"(11)  The  term  'period  of  war'  means  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(29)  The  term  'Vietnam  era"  means  (A) 
the  period  beginning  on  February  1,  1955, 
and  ending  on  August  4,  1964,  In  the  case  of 
any  veteran  who  at  any  time  during  such 
period  served  In  the  Vietnam  zone  (as  defined 
by  the  President),  and  (B)  the  period  begin- 
ning August  5,  1964,  and  ending  on  such  date 
as  shall  thereafter  be  determined  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era.  who 
meets  the  service  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  Is  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  non-service-connected  disability 
not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful  mis- 
conduct or  vicious  habits,  pension  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  this  section." 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  timended  by 
amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  if  he  served  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

"  (1 )  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era; 

•'(2)  during  World  War  I,  World  War  11. 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
was  discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability; 

"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  ended  during 
World  War  I,  or  began  or  ended  during  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or 

"(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
more  In  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  during  more  than  one  period  of 
war." 

(c)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  641  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  met  the  service  requirements  of 
section  521  of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to 
receive)  compensation  or  retirement  pay  for 
a  service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 


(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  before  (A)  December  14,  1944.  In 
the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, or  (B)  January  1,  1957,  In  the  case  of 
a  widow  of  a  World  War  XI  veteran,  or  (C) 
February  1,  1965,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of 
a  Korean  conflict  veteran,  or  (D)  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  following  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran;  or". 

(f)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  UiUted  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"§  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans". 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era". 

(h)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"5  542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

11.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 

veterans". 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglrmlng 

of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 

Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

n,  or  the  Korean  conflict." 
and  substituting  in   Ueu   thereof 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam  era."; 
by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  conflict 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"World  War  I,  World  War  II,   the  Korean 

confUct,  and  the  Vietnam  era"; 
by  striking  out 
"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"641.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11. 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans."; 
and  by  striking  out 
"542.  ChUdren  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

n,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"642.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam   era 
veterans." 
(j)   Chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and 
THE  Korean  Conflict"  Immediately  preced- 
Ing  section  541  of  such  title,  and  substitut- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "World  War  I,  World 
War    II,    THE    Korean    Conflict,    and    the 
Vietnam  Era". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an  active 
psychosis  ( 1 )  within  two  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before  July  26. 
1949,  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  or  February  1,  1957,  In  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  following  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  era  In  the  case  of  a  Vietnam 
era  veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Incurred 
such  disability  In  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
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the  Vietnam  era  la  receiving  Increased  pen- 
sion under  section  521(d)  of  this  title  based 
on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  may 
be  furnished  drugs  or  medicines  ordered  on 
prescription  of  a  duly  Ucensed  physician  aa 
specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  an  Ill- 
ness or  Injury  suflfered   by  the  veteran." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "World  War  n  or  the  Korean  confilct" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "World  War 
n,  the  Korean  confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  era". 

(b)  Section  1905  of.  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  1905.  Applications 

"The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  this  chapter  and  who 
makes  application  for  such  benefits  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  In  section  7,  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  "The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial  bene- 
fits In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  filing 
applications,  referred  to  In  section  904  of  such 
title  38.  shall  not  end,  with  respect  to  an 
Individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or.  In  any 
case  Involving  the  correction  of  a  discharge 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  such  correction. 


A  BILL  TO  AID  SETTLERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett], I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced 
In  certain  terminated  entries.  The  bill 
would  permit  entrjmien  on  the  public 
domain  to  buy  lands  in  the  public  do- 
main on  which  entries  are  made  in  good 
faith  but  the  entrymen  are  prevented 
from  full  compliance  with  legal  require- 
ments for  property  Improvement  and 
thus  are  required  to  give  up  the  land. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  an  equitable 
means  for  dealing  with  the  unhappy  sit- 
uation which  has  occurred  repeatedly  In 
which  a  settler  on  the  public  domain  dis- 
covers that  the  land  he  has  occupied  and 
cultivated  was  withdrawn  prior  to  his 
entry,  thus  making  It  unavailable  for 
patent. 

The  entrymen  on  homesteads,  small 
tracts,  trade  and  manufacturing  sites, 
homesites,  and  other  settlement  or  use 
and  occupancy  claims  would  be  given  a 
preference  right  to  purchase  the  land 
by  meeting  the  high  bid  when  it  is  offered 
at  public  auction  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. In  a  case  where  the  entryman 
becomes  the  purchaser  of  the  land  in 
question  his  purchase  price  would  be  re- 
duced by  any  value  added  by  him  or  his 
predecessors  in  interest. 

If  a  purchaser  other  than  the  entry- 


man  acquires  the  land  In  a  case  where 
the  original  settler  carmot  or  does  not 
meet  the  price  set  at  auction,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  com- 
pensate the  entryman  from  the  purchase 
price  for  the  value  of  improvements 
added  to  the  land  by  the  entryman  or  his 
predecessors  in  interest  where  such  value 
is  included  in  the  appraised  price. 

In  the  case  of  removable  improve- 
ments, an  entryman  who  does  not  pur- 
chase the  land  in  question  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, remove  or  sell  to  the  purchaser 
those  improvements  which  he  or  his 
predecessors  In  Interest  made;  which  can 
be  removed  without  substantial  Injury  to 
land,  and  were  not  included  in  the  ap- 
praised price. 

The  proposed  legislation  appears  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult problems  repeatedly  presented  by 
cases  of  individuals  who,  in  good  faith, 
enter  upon  the  public  domain  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  home,  but  then 
find  themselves  unable  to  comply  with 
the  myriad  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  are,  thus, 
forced  to  give  up  their  effort.  This  Is  a 
problem  which  has  concerned  me  greatly 
ever  since  I  came  into  the  Senate  8  years 
ago  and  has  been  the  subject  of  constant 
efforts  on  my  part  on  behalf  of  Alaska's 
settlers. 

As  the  Interior  Department  has  rec- 
ognized, it  is  highly  desirable  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  protect  the  interest 
of  settlers  on  the  public  domain  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable 
to  obtain  title  to  their  land. 

Individuals  who  attempt  to  acquire 
land  by  meeting  requirements  of  the 
homestead  or  desert  land  laws,  the  Small 
Tract  Act  and  other  public  land  laws, 
must  expend  considerable  sums  of  money 
and  great  physical  efforts  in  making  im- 
provements which  are  unfortunately  only 
too  often  met  with  failure  because  they 
carmot  meet  all  the  standards  required 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  more  entries  are  made  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  on  the  public  domain  than  any 
other  State,  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
a  special  interest  in  this  legislation.  Of 
course,  more  land  is  found  in  the  public 
domain  in  Alaska  than  in  any  other 
State.  The  latest  estimate  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management — Public  Land 
Statistics  for  1965 — shows  that  nearly 
100  percent — 99.773  percent — of  Alaska's 
land  is  owned  by  the  Government. 

For  many  Alaskans  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  land  on  which  to  establish  a 
home  is  by  application  under  one  of  the 
public  land  laws  and  heroic  efforts  to 
meet  the  rules,  regulations,  policies, 
whims,  and  fancies  of  the  oflBcials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Due  to 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  Federal  own- 
ership of  land  in  Alaska,  the  startling 
situation  exists  that,  although  Alaska 
has  the  largest  land  area  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to 
buy  land  there.  Real  estate,  where  avail- 
able, is  astonishingly  high  in  cost  be- 
cause a  shortage  of  land  in  private  own- 
ership exists.  Hopefully,  this  situation 
wUl  eventually  change  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  become  less  intransigent  in  at- 


titudes toward  release  of  land  by  own- 
ership by  the  State  of  Alaska.  How- 
ever, for  the  time  being  Alaskans  are 
forced  to  rely  very  largely  on  the  Fed- 
eral settlement  laws  to  acquire  a  piece 
of  property. 

Thus,  Alaska  leads  all  the  States  by 
far  in  the  number  of  entries  made  in 
1965  on  the  public  domain — 700  in 
Alaska  as  compared  with  the  next  high- 
est number  for  that  year,  reported  In 
Nevada,  158.  The  statistics  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  indicate  that 
the  State  in  which  the  largest  acreage 
on  which  final  entries  were  approved  in 
1965  was  the  State  of  Nevada — 47,343 
acres  of  land  passed  from  the  public 
domain  to  permanent  ownership  in  1965 
although  the  number  of  entries  was  far 
below  the  700  entries  recorded  in  Alaska. 
Following  Nevada,  in  1965,  30,967  acres 
of  land  were  approved  for  patent  to  en- 
trymen on  the  public  domain  In  New 
Mexico.  In  California  nearly  20,000 
acres  of  land  was  granted  to  private 
owners  after  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  Federal  law.  Thus,  while  this 
legislation  Is  of  great  importance  to 
Alaska,  it  is  also  significant  for  everyone 
of  the  public  land  States. 

The  entries  completed  and  for  which 
patent  is  issued  are,  however,  a  very 
small  number  of  all  those  for  which 
application  is  made.  Unfortunately,  It 
is  the  repeated  experience  of  Alaskans 
that  their  best  efforts  are  unavailing  in 
their  attempt  to  overcome  the  many  ob- 
stacles placed  in  their  way  to  final  suc- 
cess. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  heartbreak 
and  suffering  caused  by  failure  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  patent  on  a  home- 
stead, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  some  relief  by 
establishing  in  an  entryman  a  preference 
right  to  buy  land  on  which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  complete  requirements  for 
patent.  I  believe  the  provision  that 
would,  in  any  case,  provide  compensation 
for  improvements  made  on  the  land  by 
an  unsuccessful  entryman  is  extremely 
useful. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  89th  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  enactment.  It  is  my  hope  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  still  agree 
with  me  that  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  and  that  it  should  be  enacted. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  the  bill  and  statement  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  submitted 
with  this  legislation  under  date  of  May 
4.  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1058)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  em- 
braced in  certain  terminated  entries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gruening  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stites  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ffor  the 
purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  word  "entry"  means  or  licludea 
(1)  a  right  to  acqiilre  title  to  pubUC  lands 
upon  compliance  with  Improvement  require- 
ments which  may  Include,  but  are  nfct  lim- 
ited to.  irrlgauon  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands;  (2)  an  application  erroneouBly  al- 
lowed embracing  withdrawn  lands;  (8)  any 
uncanceled  allowed  application  even  though 
not  In  good  standing;  or  (4)  any  cmlm  to 
withdrawn  land  In  Alaska  based  up^n  set- 
tlement, use  or  occupancy,  and  purportedly 
Initiated  under  the  public  land  law$. 

(b)  The  word  "entryman"  Includes,' in  ad- 
dition to  Its  usual  meaning.  quallfiec|  assig- 
nees where  the  public  land  law  underj  which 
the  entry  was  made  authorizes  the  (easing 
or  assignment  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "value  added  to  the  land 
by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors !  in  In- 
terest" means  the  Increase  in  markei  value 
of  the  land  due  to  work  performed,  pr  im- 
provements made,  by  such  entryman  Hor  his 
predecessors  In  Interest.  ' 

(d)  The  term  "good  faith"  means  ^onest 
Intent  and  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requirements.  With  respect  to  with- 
drawn land,  the  term  "good  faith"  also  means 
the  exercise  of  diligent  Inquiry  and  efforts 
leading  to  a  reasonable  Inference  th^t  the 
land  was  open  and  available  for  appropria- 
tion under  the  particular  public  law  invoked. 

(e)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  tlje  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Where  the  Secretary  detefmlnee 
with  reference  to  any  pending  entry'  made 
under  the  public  land  laws,  other  th^n  the 
mining  laws,  whether  made  before  o^  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that — 

(a)  the  entry  man  has  In  good  falth(  made 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law;  ; 

(b)  there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
such  entryman  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  law  to  the  extent  necessary  to  earji  title 
to  the  entered  land;  ' 

(c)  the  land  Is  proper  for  dlsp{>sltlon 
under  this  Act,  considering  such  factors  as, 
but  not  limited  to.  Federal  program  require- 
ments, sound  land  use  and  conservation 
principles  and  effective  management  ^f  the 
public  lands;  and 

(d)  In  the  case  of  withdrawn  land.;  there 
has  been  demonstrated  by  substantial;  posi- 
tive, and  compelling  evidence  that  d^gent 
Inquiry  was  made  by  the  claimant  8t»wlng 
that  the  land  In  the  entry  was  ope|i  tmd 
available  for  appropriation  under  th#  par- 
ticular public  land  law  Invoked;  I 

the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction  all  or  part  of  the  land  Included  In 
the  entry  for  not  less  than  Its  curreilt  fair 
market  value.  No  land  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  imtU  after  termination  of  the  entity  and 
after  reasonable  public  notice.  The  tntry- 
man  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  purchase 
the  land  by  meeting  the  high  bid  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  auction,  o^  such 
further  period  as  the  Secretary  may  fellow. 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  determination  of  falJ  mar- 
ket value  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
through  appraisal  which  shall  not  Idclude 
Improvements  which  can  be  removed  wljthout 
substantial  damage  to  the  land;  If  thfe  im- 
provements cannot  be  so  removed  their  value 
shall  be  separately  appraised  and  added  to 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

(b)  If  the  entryman  acquires  the  lane  pur- 
suant to  the  sale,  the  Secretary  shall  grant 
him  a  reduction  In  the  purchase  price  for 
the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secret)  ry  as 
of  the  data  of  the  bidding,  added  to  thq  land 
by  the  entryman  or  h\s  predecessors  In  Inter- 
est  If  such  value  was  Included  In  th  (  ap- 
praised price  of  the  land. 

(c)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entrrman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  salt ,  the 
S9?retary    shall    compensate    the    entr  'man 


from  the  purchase  price  for  the  value,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of 
the  bidding,  added  to  the  land  by  the  entry- 
man  or  his  predecessors  in  Interest  if  such 
value  was  Included  in  the  appraised  price  of 
the  land.  The  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  review. 

(d)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
entryman,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary, 
may  remove  or  sell  to  the  party  Eu:quirlng 
the  land  the  Improvements  which  (1)  were 
made  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  in 
interest;  (2)  can  be  removed  without  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  the  land;  and  (3)  were  not 
included  In  the  appraised  price  of  the  land. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  land  has  been  withdrawn 
in  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency,  or  of  a  State,  county,  municipality, 
water  district,  or  other  local  subdivision  or 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  dispose  of  such 
land  only  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
governmental  unit  concerned  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  such  head  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  (a)  any  of  the  following  named 
minerals  for  which  the  land  Is  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  valuable 
or  prospectively  valuable  &a  of  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  patent:  coal,  natlv*  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bitvuninous  rock 
(Including  oU-lmpregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  special 
treatment  after  the  deposit  Is  mined  or  quar- 
ried), oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  and  for  lands  In  the  States 
Of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  sulphur  also; 
and  (b)  the  right  of  the  United  States,  Its 
lessees,  permittees,  or  licensees  to  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  them  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  6.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
sale  of  any  land  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  political  subdivision  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  State  having  Juris- 
diction over  comprehensive  planning  and 
zoning  In  the  area  within  which  the  land  Is 
located  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  political 
subdivision  or  Instrumentality,  the  Gkjvemor 
of  the  State,  In  order  to  afford  the  appropriate 
body  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  will  be  consonant  with  local 
planning  and  development  needs.  If  no  such 
action  Is  taken,  no  disposal  of  the  land  shall 
be  made  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  disposal  is  reasonably 
consonant  with  State  and  local  land  use  and 
development  needs. 

The    statement    presented     by     Mr. 
Grueninc  is  as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Intebior, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  May  4, 1966. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl  "To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced  In  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
will  undoubtedly  consider  the  Issues  In- 
volved m  this  proposal.  Ideally,  the  subject 
could  await  Commission's  deliberations. 
However.  It  is  remedial  In  nature,  designed  to 
assist  persons  who  appear  to  be  receiving 
harsh  treatment  from  their  Government.  As 
such,  we  think  the  Congress  would  want  to 
consider  enacting  the  proposal  so  that  eqiilty 
may  be  served  over  the  next  three  or  more 
years.     If  necessary,  we  would  have  no  ob- 


jection to  making  the  legislation  temporary 
as  was  done  In  the  case  of  Public  Laws  88-607 
and  88-608  In  1964. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  mitigate  the 
hardship  encountered  by  public  land  claim- 
ants. The  bill  would  provide  an  equitable 
approach  in  certain  situations  where  the  ex- 
Utlng  relief  laws  would  not  be  applicable. 
For  example,  from  time  to  time  situations 
arise  where  entrymen  under  the  homestead 
or  desert  land  laws,  lessees  under  the  Small 
Tract  Act,  and  other  persons  in  good  faith 
exi)end  considerable  siuns  of  money  In  mak- 
ing Improvements  on  public  lands,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  fail  to  qualify  for 
patent  under  the  law. 

The  Desert  Land  Act,  as  amended,  26  Stat. 
1096  (1891),  43  U.S.C.  §321  (1958).  casts 
the  problem  Into  sharp  focus.  Some  desert 
land  entrymen,  after  expending  thousands 
of  dollars  In  efforts  to  reclaim  the  land  and 
"prove  up",  fall  to  do  so  after  exhausting  all 
relief  provisions  (I.e.  Act  of  March  4,  1915 
38  Stat.  1161,  43  U.S.C.  i  337  (1958)  and  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1929,  45  Stat.  1548,  43  U.S.C. 
5  339  (1968))  of  existing  law.  We  have  no 
way  of  protecting  their  investment  in  the 
land.  We  think  that  such  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  them  consonant  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Under  existing  public  land  practices,  an 
entryman  who  has  placed  valuable  Improve- 
ments on  his  entry,  upon  its  termination.  Is 
permitted  to  remove  those  improvements. 
Where  a  person  has  placed  improvements  on 
public  lands  and  the  lands  are  disposed  of 
to  another  party,  the  Department  has  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  the  person  acquiring 
the  land  will  reimburse  the  owner  of  the  im- 
provements for  th«  reasonable  value  thereof 
which  are  left  on  the  land  and  which  are 
of  value  to  the  person  acquiring  the  land. 
See  Lee  Kisner  et  al.,  A-27189  (November  7. 
1955);  Keith  Specking  et  al.  v.  Charles  S. 
Carter  et  al.,  A-2ei90  (July  24,  1951);  May- 
nard  R.  Stutzman.  A-25844  (May  17,  1950). 
However,  an  entrjonan  whose  entry  fails 
and  who  has  expended  money  in  disking, 
harrowing,  etc.,  thus  Improving  the  land,  is 
without  recourse.  Our  proposal  would  afford 
relief  to  him  and  to  others  who  have  ex- 
pended funds  on  entries  in  vain  efforts  to  ac- 
quire title  thereto. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  this  bill  is 
designed  to  meet  stem  from  archaic  laws, 
addressed  to  an  essentially  agrarian  economy. 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
will  undoubtedly  consider  the  suitability  of 
these  laws,  and  the  need  for  continuing  them 
or  modifying  them.  Regardless  of  the  rec- 
ommendations offered  by  the  Commission, 
however,  some  entries  arising  under  thest 
laws  will  be  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  need  not  be  deferred 
until  the  Commission  study  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  bill  will  serve  an  Immediate  and 
useful  purpose,  and  It  will  not  prejudice  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Our  bin  Is  not  an  amendment  of  the  equi- 
table adjudication  provisions,  Rev.  Stat. 
5§  2450-2451,  2455-6-7  (1875),  as  amended, 
43  U.S.C.  §§1161-1164  (1958),  but  rather 
takes  up  where  equitable  adjudication  ends. 
Equitable  adjudication  governs  public  land 
cases  ".  .  .  where  the  law  has  been  substan- 
tially compiled  with,  and  the  error  or  infor- 
mality (e.g.,  the  late  filing  of  annual  proof] 
arose  from  Ignorance,  accident,  or  mistake 
which  Is  satisfactorily  explained  .  .  .".  Rev. 
Stat.  12457  (1875),  as  amended,  43  U.S.C. 
1164  (1958).  The  bill  is  applicable  where 
there  has  not  been  substantial  compliance 
with  the  law,  albeit  good  faith  Is  present. 
This  bill  differs  from  equitable  adjudication 
in  that  equitable  adjudication  requires  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  law  and  per- 
mits the  conveyance  of  land  without  regard 
to  its  fair  market  value.  However,  such 
substantial  compliance  Is  not  necessary  un- 
der the  bill,  but  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land   must   be  paid   to   the  United   States. 
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Therefore,  the  bill  is  not  a  duplication  of 
equitable  adjudication,  but  may  afford  a 
vehicle  for  relief  where  patent  cannot  Issue 
under  the  equitable  adjudication  laws  or 
under  any  other  statute. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  at  public  auction  any  or 
all  of  the  land  In  a  terminated  entry,  made 
other  than  under  the  United  States  mining 
laws,  where  he  finds  that  (1)  the  entryman 
has  made  a  bona  fide  effort  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  to  earn  patent;  (2) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  he  will 
be  able  to  do  so;  and  (3)  the  land  Is  proper 
for  disposal  under  the  bill,  considering  such 
factors  as,  but  not  limited  to,  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements,  sound  land  use  and  con- 
servation principles,  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  Such  sale  could  be 
held  only  after  adequate  public  notice  of  the 
sale. 

If  the  former  entryman  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser, he  would  be  entitled  to  buy  the  land 
at  his  bid  price  less  any  value  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
Interest.  The  entryman  would  have  a  prefer- 
ence right  to  buy  the  land  by  meeting  the 
high  bid.  Any  patent  issued  under  the  bill 
would  reserve  to  the  United  States  those 
minerals  which  are  leasable  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act,  as  amended,  74  Stat.  781 
(1960).  and  supplemented,  30  U.S.C.  §§  181- 
287  (Supp.  V,  1964),  for  which  the  Secretary 
deemed  the  land  to  be  valuable,  or  prospec- 
tively valuable  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  patent. 

The  bill  would  (1)  embrace  entries.  Inad- 
vertently allowed  on  withdrawn  lands;  (2) 
apply  to  trade  and  manufacturing  sites, 
homesites  and  other  settlement  or  tise  and 
occupancy  claims  In  Alaska,  and  to  asserted 
claims  under  such  laws,  but  made  on  with- 
drawn lands;  (3)  apply  to  entries  which  are 
not  in  good  standing  by  reason  of  failure  to 
meet  statutory  requirements,  e.g..  the  filing 
of  annual  proofs  In  desert  land  cases.  The 
term  "good  faith"  as  employed  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  Is  not  Intended  to  be  equated  with 
the  degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements.  No  withdrawn 
lands  would  be  disposed  of  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governmental  agency  for  which 
the  land  Is  withdrawn  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  that  agency  might 
deem  appropriate.  However,  no  lands  in  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  areas  dedicated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes,  national  forests, 
and  no  Indian  lands  would  be  subject  to  dis- 
posal under  the  bill. 

The  provisions  In  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  the 
land,  but  rather  would  permit  him  to  do  so 
In  appropriate  circumstances.  We  believe 
that  the  bill  would  obviate  consideration  of 
individual  bills,  e.g.,  S.  394,  88th  Cong.,  cul- 
minating In  the  Act  of  May  17,  1963  (Private 
Law  88-4) ,  H.R.  2291,  88th  Cong.,  culminating 
In  the  Act  of  April  26,  1963  (Private  Law 
88-2) ,  and  H.R.  5302.  88th  Cong.,  culminating 
in  the  Act  of  August  13,  1964  (Private  Law 
88-281). 

We  believe  that  the  appraisal  of  the  land 
should  not  encompass  any  Improvements 
which  can  be  removed  without  Injury  to  the 
land,  whether  or  not  such  Improvements 
under  the  general  rules  of  real  property 
would  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  realty. 

If  the  Improvements  are  not  so  removable, 
their  value  would  be  separately  Included  In 
the  appraisal  of  the  land.  If  the  entryman 
acquired  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  he 
would  be  afforded  a  deduction  In  the  piw- 
chase  price  for  any  Improvements  made  by 
him  or  his  predecessors  In  interest  to  the 
extent  that  the  value  of  such  Improvements 
was  an  element  In  the  appraised  value.  If 
another  person  acquired  the  land,  the  entry- 
man  would  be  compensated  out  of  the  pur- 
chase price  by  the  Government  for  nonre- 
movable Improvements  to  the  extent  of  the 
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appraised  value  of  the  improvement's.  Fur- 
thermore, where  a  person  other  than  the 
entryman  acquired  the  land  pursuant  to  the 
sale,  the  entryman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  could  remove  the 
removable  Improvements  or  sell  them  to  the 
p>erson  acquiring  the  land.  The  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  such  actions  Is  deemed  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  (1)  substantial  Injury 
to  the  land  would  not  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  removal  of  any  Improvements,  and  (2) 
the  p>erson  acquiring  the  land  would  not  be 
put  in  a  position  of  paying  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  entryman  for  the  Improve- 
ments. 

In  brief,  where  the  entryman  acquired  the 
land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  he  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  added  to  the 
land  resulting  from  Improvements  by  him 
or  his  predecessors  in  Interest.  If  the  land 
Is  sold  to  anyone  else,  the  entryman  would 
be  compensated  for  such  Improvements 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  purchaser 
of  the  land. 

Our  proposal  requires  the  Secretary,  90 
days  before  making  a  sale,  to  notify  the  head 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  political  sub- 
division or  other  Inetrumentalltj'  of  the 
State  having  Jurisdiction  over  comprehensive 
planning  and  zoning  In  the  area  within 
which  the  land  Is  located,  or  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  Instrumentality,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  In  order  to  afford  the  appropri- 
ate body  an  opportunity  to  take  appropriate 
land  planning  or  zoning  action  to  meet  local 
planning  and  development  needs.  If  no  such 
action  Is  taken,  no  conveyance  of  the  land 
is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  conveyance,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conveyance,  will  be  reasonably 
consonant  with  local  land  use  and  develop- 
ment needs. 

This  provision  Is  similar  to  section  2  of 
PL.  88-608.  78  Stat.  988,  an  Act  "To  provide 
temporary  authority  for  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Enclosure. 


A  Bill  To  Authorize  the  Secretabt  of  the 
Interior  To  Sell  Lands  Embraced  in  Cra- 
TAiN  Terminated  Entries,  and  for  Other 
Purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Congress  assembled.  That,  for 

the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  word  "entry"  means  or  includes 

(1)  a  right  to  acquire  title  to  public  lands 
upon  compliance  with  Improvement  require- 
ments which  may  Include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to.  Irrigation  and  cultivation  of  the  lands; 

(2)  an  application  erroneously  allowed  em- 
bracing withdrawn  lands;  (3)  any  uncan- 
celed allowed  application  even  though  not 
In  good  standing;  or  (4)  any  claim  to  with- 
drawn land  In  Alaska  based  upon  settlement, 
use  or  occupancy,  and  purportedly  Initiated 
under  the  public  land  laws. 

(b)  The  word  "entryman"  includes,  In 
addition  to  Its  usual  meaning,  qualified  as- 
signees where  the  public  land  law  under 
which  the  entry  was  made  authorizes  the 
leasing  or  assignment  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "value  added  to  the  land  by 
the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  in  Inter- 
est" means  the  Increase  in  market  value  of 
the  land  due  to  work  performed,  or  improve- 
ments made,  by  such  entryman  or  his  prede- 
cessors In  Interest. 

(d)  The  term  "good  faith"  means  honest 
Intent  and  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  or  regru- 
latory  requirements.  With  respect  to  with- 
drawn land,  the  term  "good  faith"  also  means 


the  exercise  of  diligent  Inquiry  and  efforts 
leading  to  a  reasonable  Inference  that  the 
land  was  open  and  available  for  appropria- 
tion under  the  particular  public  law  Invoked. 

(e)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec  2.  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
with  reference  to  any  pending  entry  made 
under  the  public  land  laws,  other  than  the 
mining  laws,  whether  made  before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that — 

(a)  the  entryman  has  in  good  faith  made 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law; 

(b)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
such  entryman  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  law  to  the  extent  necessary  to  earn  title 
to  the  entered  land; 

(c)  the  land  is  proper  for  disposition  under 
this  Act,  considering  such  factors  as,  but  not 
limited  to.  Federal  program  requirements, 
sound  land  use  and  conservation  principles, 
and  effective  management  of  the  public 
lands;  and 

(d)  In  the  case  of  withdrawn  land,  there 
has  been  demonstrated  by  substantial,  posi- 
tive and  compelling  evidence  that  diligent 
Inquiry  was  made  by  the  claimant  showing 
that  the  land  in  the  entry  was  open  and 
available  for  appropriation  under  the  par- 
ticular public  land  law  Invoked; 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction  all  or  part  of  the  land  included  In 
the  entry  for  not  less  than  Its  current  fair 
market  value.  No  land  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  until  after  termination  of  the  entry  and 
after  reasonable  public  notice.  The  entry- 
man  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  pur- 
chase the  land  by  meeting  the  high  bid  with- 
in ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  auction,  or 
such  fiuther  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
allow. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  determination  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
through  appraisal  which  shall  not  include 
Improvements  which  can  be  removed  with- 
out substantial  damage  to  the  land;  If  the 
Improvements  cannot  be  so  removed  their 
value  shall  be  separately  appraised  and 
added  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

(b)  If  the  entryman  acquires  the  land  pur- 
suant to  the  sale,  the  Secretary  shall  grant 
him  a  reduction  In  the  purchase  price  for 
the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  the  date  of  the  bidding,  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
Interest  If  such  value  was  Included  In  the 
appraised  price  of  the  land. 

(c)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
Secretary  shall  compensate  the  entryman 
from  the  purchase  price  for  the  value,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of 
the  bidding,  added  to  the  land  by  the  entry- 
man  or  bis  predecessors  In  Interest  U  such 
value  was  Included  in  the  appraised  price  of 
the  land.  The  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  review. 

(d)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
entryman,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary, 
may  remove  or  sell  to  the  party  acquiring  the 
land  the  improvements  which  (1)  were 
made  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
Interest;  (2)  can  be  removed  without  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  the  land;  and  (3)  were  not 
Included  in  the  appraised  price  of  the  land. 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary,  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  patent,  may  vacate  any 
sale  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  If  he  finds 
that  the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof,  in- 
cluded In  the  sale  Is  needed  for  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Where  the  land  has  been  with- 
drawn m  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  of  a  State,  county, 
municipality,  water  district,  or  other  local 
subdivision  or  agency,  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
pose of  such  land  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  governmental  unit  concerned 
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and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
head  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
In  any  national  forest,  national  wildlifd  ref- 
uge, wildlife  range,  game  range,  wildlife  nan- 
agement  area,  waterfowl  production  area,  or 
area  reserved  for  the  protection  and 
aervation  of  fish  and  wildlife  whicfc 
threatened  with  extinction,  or  to  any  Ii  ,dian 
land  or  land  set  aside  or  held  for  the  u  se  or 
benefit  of  Indians,  including  land  over  v  hlch 
Jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  lo  the  Sec- 
retary by  Executive  order  for  the  use  o;  In- 
dians, or  to  any  land  administered  bj  the 
Secretary  under  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  suppleme  ited. 
Sec.  6.  Any  patent  issued  under  thia  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  (a)  any  of  the  following  njmed 
minerals  for  which  the  land  is  deemi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  val' 
or  prospectively  valuable  as  of  the  d& 
Issuance  of  patent :  coal,  native  asphalt, 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous 
(Including  oil-Impregnated  rock  or 
from  which  oil  Is  recoverable  only  by  S] 
treatment  after  the  deposit  is  mine( 
quarried),  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phospl 
sodium,  and  potassium,  and  for  lands 
States  of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  sultohur 
also;  and  (b)  the  right  of  the  United  sites, 
its  lessees,  permittees,  or  licensees  to  pros- 
pect for,  mine,  and  remove  them  underl  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law.  \ 

Sec.  7.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  toj  the 
sale  of  any  land  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  head  of  the  gover  ilng 
body  of  the  political  subdivision  or  othei  in^ 
striunentolity  of  the  State  having  jurlidlc 
tlon  over  comprehensive  planning  and  son' 
Ing  in  the  area  within  which  the  land  1 1  lo- 
cated or,  in  the  absence  of  such  poll  ;lcal 
subdivision  or  instrumentality,  the  Gove  -nor 
of  the  State,  in  order  to  aflord  the  apprcpri- 
ate  body  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  »ke 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  the  jro- 
visions  thereof,  will  be  consonant  with  local 
planning  and  development  needs.  If  no  i  uch 
action  is  taken,  no  disposal  of  the  land  a  hall 
be  made  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secre  lary 
determines  that  such  disposal  Is  reason  ibly 
consonant  with  SUte  and  local  land  usepnd 
development  needs. 


ALASKA  GRAZING  ACT  ' 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  developing  economy  of  Alaska  an 
agricultural  pursuit  has  been  advancing 
which  is  of  great  potential  value  und 
Interest  to  all  concerned.  The  raising  of 
livestock  in  sections  of  Alaska  foun(J  to 
be  valuable  for  this  purpose  is  beconing 
increasingly  important.  Although  Ithe 
livestock  industry  in  Alaska  dates  back 
to  Russian  colonial  days,  it  has  developed 
very  slowly  because  of  expensive  traris- 
portation  in  some  areas,  the  lack  of  ii  in 
others,  the  high  cost  of  supplemerjtal 
feeding  in  the  winter,  the  remoteness  of 
location,  the  lack  of  slaughtering  ^nd 
marketing  facilities,  and,  in  some  ar^as, 
the  losses  to  predators.  However,  since 
the  recent  construction  of  a  slaughoer- 
house  on  Kodiak  Island  and  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  introduction  of  the 
Alaska  State  ferry  system  and  rela^d 
land  carrier  transportation,  ranching*,  in 
Alaska  Is  becoming  economically  profit- 
able and  a  promising  area  for  invit- 
ment.  | 

Grazing  lands  in  the  moist.  gra*sy 
chmate  of  the  Aleutian  chain  and  In  the 
agricultural  regions  of  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula represent  a  very  important  resovifce 


which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
to  develop. 

The  comparatively  few  number  of 
ranchers  now  operating  In  raising  cattle 
on  ranches  in  Alaska  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  potential  of  this  enterprise. 
However,  in  order  that  livestock  raising 
in  Alaska  may  be  successful,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  changes  in  the  Federal  law 
governing  leasing  of  grazing  areas  which 
was  enacted  40  years  ago^-in  1927.  Ob- 
viously, as  is  the  case  with  so  many  pieces 
of  legislation  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  domain,  laws  approved 
many  years  ago  do  not  meet  modern 
needs. 

Today,  I  introduce  a  bill,  of  which  my 
colleague,  Senator  Bartlett,  Is  a  cospon- 
sor,  wlilch  would  make  the  most  Impor- 
tant changes  needed  in  Alaska's  Federal 
grazing  legislation  to  give  impetus  and 
assistance  to  an  increasingly  important 
IndustiT.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today 
would: 

First.  Extend  the  term  of  grazing 
leases  In  Alaska  from  20  to  55  years,  to 
agree  with  the  provision  of  Alaska  State 
law  governing  lease  terms  which  provide 
for  leases  for  as  long  as  55  years.  The 
importance  of  this  was  described  in  a 
letter  urging  this  revision  from  Mr. 
James  S.  Bynum,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Umnak  Co.,  Inc.,  which  holds  a  graz- 
ing lease  on  Umnak  Island  where,  despite 
the  "many  unusual  and  trying  difficulties 
that  are  peculiar  to  pioneering  in  a  re- 
mote and  undeveloped  country,"  the 
company  was,  last  year,  raising  10.000 
head  of  sheep,  100  head  of  cattle  and  17 
head  of  horses.  Mr.  Bynum.  in  explain- 
ing the  importance  of  extending  Federal 
lease  terms  to  the  same  period  allowed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska,  pointed  out  that  "it 
takes  large  sums  of  cash  just  to  start  an 
enterprise  such  as  this."  Thus,  in  order 
to  obtain  necessary  financing  for  a 
ranching  operation  in  Alaska,  those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  this  field  find  it  is 
imperative  that  lease  terms  be  lengthened 
to  assure  a  reasonable  change  of  ade- 
quate financial  resources. 

Second.  Allow  negotiation  for  renewal 
of  existing  leases  at  any  time  within  the 
last  5  years  prior  to  expiration.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  improve  security, 
tenure  and,  again,  improvement  of  pos- 
sibilities for  financing  the  operation. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  land  leased  for  grazing 
purposes  where  it  Is  found  not  to  be 
needed  for  Federal  Government  purposes. 
The  bill  would  provide  that,  upon  termi- 
nation of  a  lease,  the  land  could  be  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder 
under  conditions  allowing  the  lessee  to 
be  given  a  right  to  meet  the  amount  of 
the  highest  bid  arid  a  preference  right  of 
purchase.  Long  experience  has  shown 
that  occupation  of  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  carries  with  it  no 
security  of  tenure  and  results  In  an  un- 
fortunate Instability  In  planning  any 
changes  of  expansion  of  investment  In  a 
business.  Only  ownership  in  fee  of  land 
occupied  can  give  the  businessman  or 
farmer  the  necessary  security  that  will 
allow  full  and  optimum  development  of 
the  property.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  sales  of  land  be  allowed  for 
ranching  operations  in  Alaska  under  the 
terms  provided  in  this  bill. 
The  bill  would  also  require  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  to  notify  grazing 
lessees  of  any  contemplated  changes  in 
the  classification  of  land  included  in  a 
grazing  lease,  plans  for  withdrawal  of 
land  or  any  other  actions  adversely  af- 
fecting a  rancher's  operations.  In  cases 
where  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
changes  the  boundaries  of  a  grazing  dis- 
trict or  a  withdrawal  of  land  held  under 
a  grazing  lease  for  other  purposes,  the 
legislation  would  require  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing  at  which  all  concerned  would 
have  a  right  to  state  their  views. 

With  these  changes  in  the  law,  we  may 
well  expect  important  progress  in  this 
agricultural  enterprise.  I  am  sure  the 
results  will  t-e  beneficial  not  only  for  the 
State  of  Alaska  but  for  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

Before  int.-oduclng  this  legislation,  I 
have  consulted'  the  State  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Bell,  di- 
rector of  the  divis.'on  of  lands  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
Alaska  for  advice  on  the  change  In  legis- 
lation urged  by  the  cattlemen.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  re-narks,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  th£t  the  record  In- 
clude the  bill  and  the  litters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Alaska  State  Division  of 
Lands,  together  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
James  S.  Bynum.  secretary-treasurer  of 
Umnak  Co.  to  which  reference  was  made 
above. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1059)  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska 
for  grazing  In  order  to  make  certain  im- 
provements In  such  act,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Grcening  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1059 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection,  development,  and  utilization 
of  the  public  lands  In  Alaska  by  establishing 
an  adequate  system  for  grazing  livestock 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1927  (44  Stat. 
1452),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE    OF    ESTABLI.SHMENT    AND    ALTERATION 
OF    GRAZING    DISTRICT 

"Sec.  5.  Before  establishing  or  altering  a 
district  the  Secretary  shall  publish  once  a 
week  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  weeks  in 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  each 
Judicial  division  In  which  the  district  pro- 
posed to  be  established  or  altered  is  located, 
a  notice  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  district  or  the  proposed  alteration, 
announcing  the  date  on  which  he  proposes 
to  establish  such  district  or  make  such  al- 
teration and  the  location  and  dat<  of  hear- 
ings required  under  this  section.  No  such  al- 
teration shall  be  made  until  after  public 
hearings  are  held  with  respect  to  such  altera- 
tion in  each  such  judicial  division  after  the 
publishing  of  such  notice." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  of  March  4,  1927  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"6ec.  7.  (a)  All  leases  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  term  of  flfty-flve  years  except 
where  the  Secretary  determines  the  land  may 
be  required  for  other  than  grazing  purposes 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  term;   or 
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where  the  applicant  desires  a  shorter  term, 
and  in  such  cases  leases  may  be  made  for  a 
shorter  term." 

(b)  Such  section  7  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  lease  shall  provide  that  the  les- 
see may  renew  such  lease,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  at  any  time  during  the 
final  five  years  of  the  term  of  such  lease." 

Sec.  3.  Section  14  of  such  Act  of  March  4, 
1927,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  14"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action 
which  will  adversely  affect  rights  under  any 
lease  pursuant  to  this  Act  until  notifying 
the  holder  of  such  lease  that  such  action  is 
proposed  and  giving  such  holder  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing." 

Sec.  4.  Such  Act  of  March  4,  1927,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"sale  01'  LAND 

"Sec.  17.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  land  leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  not 
needed  for  Federal  Government  purpoees,  he 
may  upon  the  termination  of  such  lease  sell 
such  land  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  except  that  in  any  case  In  which  the 
lessee  under  such  lease  is  not  such  highest 
bidder  such  lessee  shall  first  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  such  land  for  the 
amount  of  such  bid.  Such  sale  may  be  made 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  reservations 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  In  the  public 
interest." 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNO  are  as  follows: 

Umnak  Co.,  Inc., 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  June  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Ernest  GRtrENiNO, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grctenino  :  In  1956  our  com- 
pany obtained  a  grazing  lease  on  a  portion 
of  Umnak  Island,  Alaska  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior. We  shipped  up  to  Umnak  Island  a 
little  over  2,100  head  of  Columbia  yearling 
ewes  plus  11  head  of  hereford  cattle  and  8 
head  of  horses. 

We  have  worked  under  many  unusual  and 
trying  difficulties  that  are  peculiar  to  pio- 
neering in  a  remote  and  undeveloped  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  discouragements,  difficul- 
ties and  back-seta,  we  feel  that  we  have 
made  splendid  progress  in  the  last  ten  years. 
We  now  have  approximately  10,000  head  of 
sheep,  100  head  of  cattle  and  17  head  of 
horses. 

Ten  years  experience  has  certainly  not 
destroyed  our  enthusiasm  but  It  has  made 
more  realistic  our  appraisal  of  the  area  and 
its  future  In  the  range  livestock  business. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  facts 
that  affect  this  development  In  Alaska. 

First  of  all.  It  takes  large  sums  of  cash 
Just  to  start  an  enterprise  such  as  this. 
There  Is  no  source  that  we  know  of  from 
which  money  can  be  borrowed  on  a  new  and 
untried  venture  In  this  country.  Once 
started,  resources  must  be  found  to  operate 
and  develop  the  raw  land  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  development  Includes  capital 
expenditures  for  housing,  fences,  shearing 
facilities,  corrals,  barns,  storage  warehouses, 
road  and  bridge  building,  water  supplies, 
sewage  disposal,  electric  power,  etc. 

Our  Income  is  limited  a  great  deal  more 
than  most  sheep  ranches  because  we  have 
never  been  able  to  develop  an  economically 
feasible  market  for  lambs,  mutton  or  beef. 
So  we  have  to  depend  on  the  sale  of  our  wool 
as  our  income. 

Our  expenses  are  also  unusual  for  a  sheep 
ranch.  Once  a  year,  all  of  our  supplies  are 
brought  In  by  boat  from  Seattle,  Washing- 


ton. The  freight  on  livestock  feed  Is  $53.85 
per  ton.  Emergency  supplies  are  flown  In 
from  Anchorage  at  the  rate  of  $.35  per 
pound.  All  of  our  wool  has  to  be  shipped 
to  Portland,  Oregon  to  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  one  Item  of  "freight"  costs  vis 
about  $9,000  per  year.  Another  unusual  ex- 
pense Incurred  by  us  is  travel  expense  for 
our  employees.  We  send  shearers  to  our 
ranch  from  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington, 
etc.  It  costs  us  over  $500  In  travel  expense 
for  each  of  these  temporary  employees  that 
come  from  these  areas.  Last  year  our  em- 
ployee's travel  expense  amounted  to  almost 
$4,500.  In  addition  to  these  unusual  ex- 
penses, farm  labor  In  Alaska  receive  average 
wages  well  above  any  other  state.  The  Alas- 
ka Crop  &  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  from  Palmer,  Alaska 
on  March  31.  1966  that  "California  Is  the 
only  state  that  comes  fairly  close  to  Alaska 
In  wages  paid  for  farm  labor.  But  even 
California's  high  farm  wages  for  1965  were 
considerably  below '  those  paid  for  Alaska 
farm  labor.  Alaska's  farm  labor  wages  In 
1965  averaged  $410  per  month  with 
hoxise"  .  .  .  "This  compares  with  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  In  California  of  $339  with 
house".  I  might  add  that  recruiting  com- 
petent and  experienced  help  at  a  remote  lo- 
cation such  as  ouis  has  proved  to  be  our 
most  vexing  problem. 

Senator  Gruenlng,  I  know  how  vitally  In- 
terested you  are  In  the  development  of 
Alaska.  I  have  very  briefly  outlined  some 
of  the  problems  that  face  ranchers  in  devel- 
oping the  livestock  Industry  In  the  state. 
I  believe  that  the  "Alaska  Grazing  Act"  can 
be  amended  to  compensate  for  some  of  these 
unvisual  problems  that  face  Uvestock  grow- 
ers in  Alaska. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  longer 
lease  term  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
present  grazing  leases  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  are  for  a  term  of  20 
years.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  similar 
leases  are  made  by  the  State  of  Alaska  on 
State  owned  land  for  a  term  of  55  years.  It 
appears  that  the  State  recognizes  the  con- 
ditions and  that  long  term  leases  are  desir- 
able for  all  parties  concerned  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  land.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
lease  holders  of  Federal  and  State  grazing 
leases  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  In  this 
matter  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  This  would 
have  a  number  of  desirable  effects.  It  would 
Improve  chances  for  long  terra  flnanclng  so 
necessary  In  a  development  program.  It 
would  give  the  Individual  an  increased  In- 
centive to  pioneer.  It  would  certainly  give 
the  lessee  an  assurance  that  he  could  make 
substantial  capital  Investment  In  Improve- 
ments on  the  lease. 

The  second  change  I  would  recommend  to 
the  "Alaska  Grazing  Act"  would  be  to  permit 
the  negotiation  for  the  renewal  of  an  exist- 
ing lease  at  least  Ave  years  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease.  Our  present  lease 
contract  Is  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  It 
states  "and  If  at  the  end  of  said  period  the 
Area  Administrator  shall  determine  that  a 
new  lease  should  be  g^ranted,  the  lessee  here- 
in shall  be  accorded  preference  rights  thereto 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  duration  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Area  Administrator." 
Although  we  will  have  preference  rights,  we 
will  not  know  what  the  terms  will  be  until 
after  our  lease  has  expired.  The  terms  might 
be  entli'ely  unacceptable  to  us  and  we  might 
be  forced  into  a  rapid  and  ruinous  liquida- 
tion. For  that  matter,  we  have  no  assiu-ance 
that  a  determination  by  the  Area  Adminis- 
trator that  a  new  lease  should  be  granted 
at  all  until  the  end  of  our  present  term. 
This  will  leave  utf  In  a  hesitant  and  uncer- 
tain position  during  the  last  portion  of  our 
lease  term.  Diu-ing  this  period,  we  will  al- 
ways be  wondering  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue capital  improvements  on  the  lease. 
However,   if   we   could    negotiate   five   years 


prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  we  would 
know  where  we  stood  and  be  able  to  make  an 
orderly  withdrawal  or  continue  our  Improve- 
ment program  In  accordance  with  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations. 

A  third  amendment  to  the  Alaska  Grazing 
Act  which  I  feel  is  very  Important  to  the 
development  of  this  new  country  Is  a  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  lands 
to  the  lessee.  Australia  has  recognized  the 
Impyortance  of  this  and  does  permit  lessee  to 
purchase  portions  of  the  lease  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  believe  It  is  axlomfvtlc  that 
development  Is  more  rapid  where  the  land 
Is  privately  owned.  Alaska  needs  this  basis 
of  wealth — privately  owned  land — very  much. 
I  feel  that  In  the  long  run.  It  would  benefit 
the  U.S.  Government  too. 

A  fourth  recommendation  that  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment be  required  to  notify  lessee  directly  of 
any  contemplated  withdrawals  from  the  Pub- 
lic Domain,  reclassification  or  other  changes 
affecting  the  lessee.  Lessee  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  learn  why  such 
changes  are  needed,  how  it  will  affect  him 
and  to  express  his  views  on  the  contemplated 
changes  at  a  hearing.  In  our  own  case,  we 
signed  the  lease  contract  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  thinking  we  would 
have  the  grazing  rights  on  the  lease  subject 
only  to  the  restrictions  In  the  lease.  How- 
ever, Public  Laud  Order  2262,  Issued  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1961,  reserved  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Authority  approximately  7,500  acres  around 
Port  Glenn  Airport  and  about  1,800  acres 
around  Berry  Field,  both  on  our  grazing 
lease.  At  no  time  were  we  notified  that 
we  could  appear  for  a  hearing  to  express  our 
views  on  this  proposed  withdrawal  or  told 
how  It  would  affect  us.  We  were  notified 
that  the  withdrawal  was  an  accomplished 
fact  and  It  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  us. 
Doubtless,  the  legal  requirements  were 
fulfilled  by  proper  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register.  However,  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  Federal  Register  and  doubt  that  any 
other  livestock  producers  In  Alaska  do 
subscribe  to  It.  A  requirement  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  notify  directly 
the  lessee  affected  of  any  proposed  changes 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  cer- 
tainly should  not  place  any  undue  burden 
on  tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Lack 
of  this  notification  certainly  places  a  great 
burden  and  uncertainty  on  lessee. 

It  may  be  that  all  parties  concerned  would 
profit  by  transfer  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement grazing  leases  to  control  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  know  about  this 
as  I  have  not  investigated  it.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  two  airports  on 
Umnak  Island  were  transferred  from  F.A.A. 
to  State  control.  I  presume  this  was  done 
to  advantage  of  both  Federal  Government 
and  the  State. 

To  summarize,  our  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  four  changes  to  the  Alaska 
Grazing  Act  would  help  materially  In  the 
development  of  the  livestock  Industry  In 
Alaska.  These  changes  are:  (1)  Authorize 
55-year  grazing  leases,  (2)  Permit  negotia- 
tion for  renewal  of  an  existing  lease  five 
years  prior  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  the 
lease,  (3)  Provide  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  leased 
land  to  lessee  and  (4)  Require  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  notify  lessee  directly 
of  any  contemplated  changes  affecting  his 
lease,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  views  on  the  proposed  changes. 

Senator  Gruenlng,  we  respectfully  solicit 
your  aid  in  trying  to  bring  about  these 
changes.  I  believe  these  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  attract  capital  and  know-how  to  our 
49th  St.ite.  It  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  the  greater  development  of  the  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Umnak  Co..  Inc., 
James  S.  Bynum, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  iNTERioft, 
Bureau  or  Land  Managemi;nt, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  July  8  1966. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  In  your  letter  of 
June  28.  1966,  you  forwarded  comments  by 
Mr.  James  S.  Byuum  about  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  grazing  leases  In  Alaska. 
Mr.  Bynum's  comments  and  suggestions  are 
well  taken  and  we  sincerely  appreciate  you 
forwarding  them  to  us.  They  will  le  made 
a  part  of  the  record  for  our  future  coi  isldera- 
tlon  of  changes  in  the  Alaska  grazU^  regu- 
lations. 

Initially  I  should  Indicate  that  theJBureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  State  ol  Alaska 
have  informally  worked  out  a  system  i  thereby 
administration  of  public  domain  or  State 
selected  lands  is  as  economical  as  {ossible. 
This  long  range  system  or  program  is  that 
each  agency  provides  major  administrative 
actions  in  those  areas  where  Its  land 
ship  pattern  is  the  greatest.  The  Program 
also  provides  that  the  State  fully  select  all 
lands  in  various  areas  to  eliminate  dual  ad- 
ministration as  much,  and  as  soon  is  pos- 
sible. Hence,  the  State  selection  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  grazing  lease  areas  on 
the  Kenal  and  the  proposed  selec  ;lon  of 
leases  on  Kodlak  Island.  We  have  previously 
written  you  about  this. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  conditions  in 
Alaska    mentioned    by    Mr.    Bynum, 
leasing  provisions  have  been  made 
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years  in  Alaska  and  10  elsewhere 
many  other  differences 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  Issued  a  few  55 
year  grazing  leases  at  a  minimum  charge 
of  10<  per  acre.  If  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement would  use  this  system,  Mr.  Bynum's 
lease  rental  would  amoimt  to  $21,000  per  year 
rather  than  the  $960  per  annum  he  :is  now 
paying.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  Is  no  longer  making  55  year  grazing 
leases.  [ 

Mr.  Bynum's  suggestion  about  negdtlating 
prior  to  the  end  of  a  lease  period  is  good  and 
we  will  give  it  full  consideration  the  next 
time  the  regulations  are  revised.  Helshould 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  all  cases,  no  ad- 
verse action  has  been  taken  on  a  l^ase  in 
Alaska  without  full  and  adequate  protection 
of  the  lessee.  For  the  most  part,  leasts  have 
been  cancelled  for  non-compliance  aqd  ade- 
quate warnings  given. 

Authority  exists  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man 
agement  to  sell  land.    Persons  may  purchase 
80  acre  headquarters  sites  under  thef  Trade 
and  Manufacturing  Act  of  May  14,  1 
Stat.  413).     Regulations  pertaining 
Act  are  found  In  43  CFR  2213.     In  ai 
PL  88-608  allows  sales  of  land  not  ex 
5.120  acres.     Th©  State  of  Alaska  m 
the  area  prior  to  any  sale.     Some  r; 
have    homesteaded    16    acres    aroun 
headquarters  sites. 

In  each  Instance,  Bureau  of  Land  Mbnage- 
ment  notifies  the  Interested  public  (if  pro- 
posed withdrawals.  See  43  CFR  2311.1-5. 
In  the  particular  case  mentioned  ^y  Mr. 
Bynum,  Mr.  Norman  Moser.  Vlce-Prisident 
of  Umnak  Company  was  notified  in  1956  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Aviation  Agency]  with- 
drawal. By  letter  of  December  12,  1966,  Mr. 
Moser  outlined  critical  areas  involfed  in 
the  P.A.A.  withdrawal.  By  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956.  we  also  advised  the  F.A.A.  of 
these  critical  areas  and  requested  thaf  agen- 
cy to  coordinate  with  Mr.  Moser.  Th^  with- 
drawal was  made  on  February  7,  1961,  to 
protect  Federal  Investments  existing  ptior  to 
the  XJmnak  lease. 

On  July  6,  1966,  Mr.  Bynum  appearfed  be- 
fore the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  Coknmls- 
slon  hearing  in  Alaska  and  made  proposals 
similar  to  the  ones  In  his  letter  of  J\  ne  23 
1966. 

In  summary.  I  should   add  that  grazing 


lease  condiUons  in  Alaska  differ  from  other 
states  to  reflect  Alaskan  conditions.  Lease 
terms  are  favorable  to  the  leases  and  yet 
protect  the  public's  Interest  in  multiple  use 
management  of  public  lands. 

If  there  is  additional  Information  needed, 
kindly  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Don  Christman, 
Acting  State  Director. 
Enclosure. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Division  of  Lands, 
Anchorage,  September  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ortteninc:  We  hope  you  will 
pardon  the  long  delay  In  answering  your  let- 
ter relative  to  those  questions  that  were  con- 
tained in  the  letter  you  received  from  the 
Unanak  Company,  Inc.  relative  to  the  federal 
laws  on  grazing  leases.  We  solicited  Infor- 
mation relative  to  grazing  practices  employed 
by  most  of  the  western  states  on  a  state 
basis  on  the  premises  that  this  may  be  help- 
ful in  Initiating  the  state  program  and  some 
of  the  Information  gathered  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  We  will  remark  specifically 
about  the  questions  that  were  posed  by  Mr. 
Bynum  In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

With  respect  to  the  term  of  the  lease, 
we  feel  that  a  lease  for  a  period  up  to  55 
years  would  present  no  material  problem 
so  long  as,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  man- 
agement authority  retains  complete  freedom 
to  classify  the  lands  for  other  purposes  when 
a  higher  and  better  use  develops.  The  sec- 
ond question  as  to  whether  the  lessee  should 
have  the  prerogative  to  negotiate  for  a 
renewal  prior  to  the  end  of  the  5  year 
term  would  present  no  problem  so  long  as  the 
authority  to  reclassify  as  stated  above  exists. 
The  third  proposition  contained  In  Mr.  By- 
num's letter  is  something  that  should  be 
considered  very  carefully  in  our  Judgment. 
We  feel  very  strongly  that  a  competitive  at- 
mosphere should  exist  In  the  disposal  of  all 
public  lands  except,  of  course,  when  the  land 
Is  to  be  used  for  some  governmental  purpose. 
A  negotiated  disposal.  In  spite  of  today's  ad- 
vanced appraisal  techniques,  can  lead  to  crit- 
icism from  the  public  standpoint.  Such  a 
procedure  would  place  the  lessee  in  a  posl- 
slon  where  he  could  acqiUre  the  land  and 
thus  divest  himself  of  those  regulations 
which  require  utilization  and  development 
under  the  grazing  program.  If,  in  fact,  the 
grazing  activity  is  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  the  land  and  in  view  of  the  current  rental 
figures.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  those 
safeguards  now  provided  by  the  grazing  reg- 
ulations should  be  maintained.  We  would 
see  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the  four+h 
proposal  in  granting  the  lessee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  the  event  that  any 
classification  changes  were  contemplated  in 
connection  with  the  leasehold. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  gathered  Information 
from  the  western  state*  relative  to  grazing 
practices  and  what  we  learned  may  be  sum- 
marized somewhat  as  follows. 

The  longest  lease  the  western  states  util- 
izes Is  for  a  12  year  period.  Pour  out  of  five 
states  can  sell  the  land  under  lease.  Most 
all  of  the  states  protect  leasehold  Improve- 
ments but  the  manner  In  which  they  achieve 
this  varies  considerably  under  the  different 
programs.  Most  of  the  states  do  provide  for 
a  preference  right  but  the  trend  seems  to  be 
toward  competitive  bidding  and  generally 
speaking  the  lessee  Is  generally  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  meet  high  bid. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  information 
wUl  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 
Cordially  yours. 

RoscoE  E.  Bell, 

Director. 


February  23,  1967 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, together  with  his  explanatory  mem- 
orandum, be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1060)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
mjsoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1060 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fl.scal  year  1968  for  the  rise  at  the  Coast 
Guard  are  as  follows: 

VESSELS 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life, 
and  Increasing  capability  of  vessels! 
$39,776,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

( 1 )  one  high-endurance  cutter; 

(2)  one  oceanographic  cutter; 

(3)  two  large  patrol  craft; 

(4)  two  river  tenders;  and 

(5)  design  of  Icebreaker. 

B.  Increasing  capability: 

(1)  install  balloon  tracking  radar  on  four 
high-endurance  cutters; 

(2)  obtain  precision  navigational  equip- 
ment for  high-endurance  cutters;   and 

(3)  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Improve 
habitablllty  on  six  high-endurance  cutters. 

C.  Extension  of  service  life : 
( 1 )  Improve  Icebreakers. 

AIRCRAFT 

For  procurement  of  aircraft,  $25,475,000. 

( 1 )  nine  medium-range  helicopters; 

(2)  twelve  short-range  helicopters; 

(3)  one  transport  aircraft;  and 

(4)  search  and  rescue  reconflgxiration  of 
medium-range  aircraft. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  establishment  or  development  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following.  $37,963,000. 

(1)  Base,  Mobile,  Alabama:  Industrial 
facility: 

(2)  Base,  Ketchikan,  Alaska:  sewage  dis- 
posal system; 

(3)  Training  Center,  Alameda,  California: 
recruit  barracks; 

(4)  Radio  Station,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia: operations  and  receiver  building  and 
receiver  antennas  at  Fort  Cronkhlte;  trans- 
mitters and  transmitting  antennas  at  San 
Bruno; 

(5)  Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut: 
auditorium:  recreation  hall;  rehabilitation 
of  existing  Chase  Hall  barracks; 
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(6)  Base,  New  London,  Connecticut:  bulk- 
beads;  wharf;  dredging; 

(7)  Station,  Panama  City,  Florida:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building;  In- 
dustrial facilities;  mooring  facilities; 

(8)  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii:  helicopter  hangar;  nose-dock 
faculty; 

(9)  Air  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois:  modify 
existing  Navy  building  at  Naval  Station, 
Glenvlew,  Illlnois,  for  Coast  Guard  use; 

(10)  Station,  Jonesport,  Maine:  barracks, 
messing,  and  operations  building;  mooring 
facilities;  public  family  quarters; 

(11)  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  bar- 
racks; sewage  disposal  system;  fabricating 
sbop; 

(12)  Station,  Sassafras  River,  Kennedy- 
ville,  Maryland:  barracks,  messing,  and  op- 
erations building;  mooring  facilities;  public 
family  quarters; 

(13)  Moorings,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi:  es- 
tablish moorings  for  aids  to  navigation  ten- 
der; 

(14)  Station.  Wellesley  Island,  Alexandria 
Bay,  New  York:  barracks,  messing,  and  op- 
erations  building;    public    family   quarters; 

(15)  Station,  Fire  Island,  New  York:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations  building;  pub- 
lic family  quarters; 

(16)  Base,  Governors  Island,  New  York: 
Industrial  facilities;  barracks; 

(17)  Training  Center,  Cape  May,  New  Jer- 
sey: water  tank  and  system; 

(18)  Station,  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  North 
Carolina:  barracks,  messing,  and  operations 
building;  mooring  facilities;  public  family 
quarters; 

(19)  Moorings,  Fort  Salllsaw,  Oklahoma: 
establish  moorings  for  aids  to  navigation 
tender; 

(20)  Reserve  Training  Center.  Yorktown, 
Virginia:  student  barracks; 

(21)  Base,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  recreation  building; 

(2))  Loran  Station,  Gagll-Tomll  Island, 
Yap,  Western  Caroline  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean; 
fuel-oil  system; 

(23  Various  locations:  aids  to  navigation 
projects  including,  where  necessary,  advance 
planning  and  acquisition  of  Bites; 

(24)  Various  locations:  automation  of 
manned  light  stations; 

(25)  Various  locations:  advance  planning, 
construction  design  architectural  services 
and  acquisition  of  sites  In  connection  with 
public  works  projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law;  and 

(26)  Various  locations:  public  family 
quarters. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  payment 
to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alteration  of 
railroad  and  public  highway  bridges  to  per- 
mit free  navigation  of  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $3,800,000. 

The   letter    and    memorandum    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
The  Secbetaht  of  the  IIreasxtrt. 

Washington,  February  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard." 

This  proposal  is  submitted  under  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  88-45  which  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establishments 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  Is  au- 
thorized by  legislation. 

The  proposal  Includes,  as  It  has  in  past 
years,  all  items  of  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  programs  for  the  Coast 
Qiiard  to  be  undertaken  during  flscal  year 


1968  even  though  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-45  appear  to  require  authorization 
only  for  major  facilities  and  construction. 
Inclusion  of  all  items  in  the  proposal  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  separation  of  the  pro- 
grams into  two  parts;  one  requiring  authori- 
zation and  the  other  not  requiring  authori- 
zation. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not,  however, 
itemize  all  construction  Items  under  certain 
general  headings  Involving  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, public  family  quarters,  and  advanced 
planning  projects.  Inclusion  of  particulars 
under  these  general  headings  would  have 
unduly  lengthened  the  bill.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  authorization  for  aircraft  in- 
cludes replacement  of  existing  aircraft  as 
well  as  augmentation  aircraft.  Additionally, 
it  includes  associated  spare  parts  and 
ground-support  equipment. 

There  is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
in  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill. 
In  further  support  of  this  legislation,  the 
cognizant  legislative  Committee  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  Information  with  respect  to 
each  program  for  which  fund  authorization 
Is  being  requested  in  a  form  identical  to  that 
being  submitted  In  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  Budget  request.  Additionally, 
the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  submit 
any  other  data  that  the  Committee  or  Its  staff 
may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Fowler. 

Memorandum — Summary  of  Fiscal  Year 
1968  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Program  for  Pro- 
curement OF  Vessels  and  Aircraft  and  for 
Construction  of  Shore  and  Offshore 
Establishments 

VESSELS 

For  procurement,  extension  of  service  life, 
and  increasing  capability  of  vessels. 
Procurement ; 

1  high-endurance  cutter  to  re- 
place 1  large  overage  cutter.  $14,  500,  000 

1  oceanographic  cutter 12,000,000 

2  large  patrol  craft  to  replace 
2  overage  medium-endur- 
ance   cutters 3,000,000 

2  river  tenders,  1  to  service 
aids  to  navigation  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  River  and 
1  to  service  aids  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  Arkansas  River 
(see  Items  below  for  con- 
struction of  moorings) 1,522.000 

Preliminary   to   procurement, 

conclude  Icebreaker  design.       1,500,000 
Increasing  capability : 

Install  4  balloon  tracking  ra- 
dars of  Improved  capability 
on  high-endurance  cutters.  800, 000 

Obtain  20  shipboard  loran-C 
and  4  Navy  navigation  satel- 
lite receivers  for  installation 
aboard  high-endurance  cut- 
ters for  the  precise  position- 
ing required  for  oceano- 
graphic   surveys 1,244,000 

Increase  fuel  capacity  and  Im- 
prove habltabUlty  on  6.  327- 
foot  high-endurance  cut- 
ters     2,500,000 

Extension  of  service  life: 

Overhaul  main  motors,  mod- 
ernize communication 
equipment,  and  Improve 
habitablllty  on  Icebreakers.      2. 710, 000 


Total  vessels 39, 776,  000 


AIBCHAFT 

For  procurement  of  aircraft : 

9  medium-range  recovery  air- 
craft to  replace  9  overage 
mediiun-range  search  air- 
planes   $13,  865,  000 

Evaluate,  test,  modify  and  re- 
configure a  medium-range  air- 
craft to  meet  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements for  search  and 
rescue 1,  500,  000 

12  short-range  recovery  aircraft 
for  deployment  to  Icebreakers, 
for  conducting  search  and  res- 
cue operations  at  Chicago  (see 
construction  item  9),  and  for 
support   7,310,000 

1  turbo-jet  powered  transport 
aircraft  to  replace  2  overage 
piston-engined  transport  air- 
craft         2,800,000 

Total    aircraft 25,475,000 

construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  Installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following: 

Base,    Mobile,    Ala.:    Industrial 

facility $1,000,000 

Base,  Ketchikan,  Alaska:  sewage 
disposal  system 110,  000 

Training  Center,  Alameda,  Calif.: 

recruit  barracks 1,380,000 

Radio  Station,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. :  operations  and  receiver 
building,  and  receiving  anten- 
nas at  Fort  Cronkhlte,  trans- 
mitters and  transmitting  an- 
tennas at  San  Bruno 823,000 

Academy.  New  London,  Conn.: 
auditorium;  recreation  hall; 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
Chase  Hall  barracks 3,350,000 

Base,  New  London,  Conn.:  bulk- 
heads; wharf;  and  dredging..       2,354,000 

Station,  Panama  City,  na. :  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations 
building;  Industrial  and  moor- 
ing faclUties 1, 125,  000 

Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii:  helicopter  hang- 
ar and  nose-dock  facilities..        1,785.000 

Air  Station,  Chicago,  111.:  modify 
for  Coast  Guard  use  a  Navy 
building  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Glenvlew,  111.  (see  aircraft 
item  3) 289.000 

Station,  Jonesport,  Maine:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  operations 
bvUldlng;  mooring  facilities; 
and  public  family  quarters 1. 146,  000 

Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Md.:  barracks; 
sewage  disposal  systems;  and 
fabricating  shop 995,  000 

Station,  Sassafras  River.  Een- 
nedyville,  Md.:  barracks,  mess- 
ing, and  operations  building; 
mooring  faculties;  boats;  ve- 
hicle; and  public  family 
quarters    747,000 

Moorings,  Vicksburg.  Miss:  to 
support  lower  Mississippi 
River  aids  to  navigation 
tender  (see  'Vessels  Item  A.4)  .  228,  000 

Station,  Wellesley  Island.  Alex- 
andria Bay.  N.Y.:  barracks, 
messing,  and  operations 
building  and  public  family 
quarters    562,000 

Station,  Fire  Island,  N.Y.:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  opera- 
tions building  and  public 
family    quarters 1,004,000 

Base.  Governors  Island,  N.Y.: 
industrial  facilities  and  bar- 
neka  3,894,000 
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Training  center.  Cap«  May, 
N.J.:  water  tank  and  system-- 

Station,  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach. 
N.C.:  barracks,  messing,  and 
operations  buildings:  mooring 
racilltles;  vehicle:  and  pub- 
lic family  quarters 

Moorings,  Fort  Salllsaw,  Okla.: 
to  support  Arkansas  River  aids 
to  navigation  tender  (see  Ves- 
sels Item  A.4) 

Reserve  training  center,  York- 
town,  Va.r  two  student  bar- 
racks     

Base,  Milwaukee.  Wis.:  bar- 
racks, messing,  and  recrea- 
tion building 

Loran  station,  Gagll-Tomll  Is- 
land, Yap,  Western  Caroline 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean:  fuel- 
oil  system 

Various  locations:  aids  to  navi- 
gation projects  Including, 
where  necessary,  advance 
planning  and  acquisition  of 
sites.  Also  Includes  re- 
placement aids  to  navigation 
In  one  or  more  locations  for 
overage  lightships,  the  num- 
ber dependent  upon  studies 
now  underway  for  substi- 
tutes for  offshore  structures 
such  as  the  very  large  buoy 
at  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor 

Various  locations:  Automation 
of  Manned  Light  Stations 

Various  locations :  advance 
planning,  construction  de- 
sign, architectural  services, 
and  acquisition  of  sites  In 
connection  with  public  works 
projects  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law 

Various  locations:  public  family 
quarters    

Total  shore  establishments. 

SECnON    2 

Various  locations:  Fiscal  year 
1963  payments  to  bridge 
owners  for  the  cost  of  alter- 
ation of  railroad  and  public 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free 
navigation  of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States 


PROHrBITION  OF  USE  OF 
COVERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.   Mr.  rt-esldent, 


on  February  8,  I  introduced 
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9260,  000 

467,  000 

392.000 

2,  650,  000 

308,  000 

575.  000 


3.  208,  000 
1,011,000 


2.  000.  000 
6,301,000 


2  7.  963.  000 


},  800,  000 


MAIL 


;he  pro- 


posed Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  This  bill, 
S.  928.  would  prohibit  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  except  where  theinational 
security  Is  Involved  and  further  would 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  interstate 
shipment  and  interstate  advertisement 
of  devices  which  are  primarily  Useful  for 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Today,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  protect 
privacy  against  yet  another  abu^ve  Gov- 
ernment practice,  the  mall  c<Tver.  In 
conducting  a  mall  cover  or  mall  watch, 
the  Post  Office  Department  sjistematl- 
cally  records  all  information  oalthe  out- 
side of  all  mall  addressed  to  a  particu- 
lar address  or  addressee.  By  this  means, 
the  Government  is  able  to  ascertain  who 
Is  communicating  with  a  particular 
party. 

About  a  century  ago,  the  Supreme 
Court  placed  the  protection  of  tlte  fourth 
amendment  over  letters  in  the  niall.  Not 
being  able  to  seize  and  open  letters.  It 
was  only  natural  that  Government  agen- 
cies adopted  the  next  best  snooping  tech- 


nique, the  scrutinizing  of  the  outside  of 
all  letters  addressed  to  a  suspect,  his 
friends,  or  liis  family. 

Once  this  practice  became  common 
and  mail  was  sidetracked  from  its  nor- 
mal channels  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
only  a  small  step  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  mail.  In  1965,  the  Con- 
gress learned  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  were  conspiring  to  seize  and 
open  mail  without  warrants  imder  the 
guise  of  the  IRS  levy  authority.  So  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  which,  in  effect, 
told  these  two  agencies  that  they,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Government,  were  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  and 
could  not  seize  and  open  mail  without 
a  warrant. 

If  similar  abuses  of  the  mail  are  to  be 
prevented  in  the  future,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment drop  its  role  as  a  policeman  for 
other  Government  agencies  and  limit  its 
activities  to  delivering  the  mail. 

Not  too  long  ago,  any  law  enforcement 
officer,  Federal,  State,  or  local  could  go 
to  a  postmaster  and  request  a  mail  cover 
on  anyone  if  he  alleged  its  purpose  was 
to  locate  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Like- 
wise, any  Government  agency  could  go 
to  any  postal  inspector  and  request  a 
mall  cover  for  any  reason.  The  chances 
were  pretty  good  that  the  request  would 
be  honored  if  the  purpose  was  official 
business. 

When  the  Senate  Administrative 
Piactice  and  Procedure  Subcommittee 
began  its  hearings  in  1965  on  Govern- 
ment practices  that  Invade  privacy,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  the  first 
Federal  agency  to  testify.  The  subcom- 
mittee explored  the  use  of  mail  covers 
and  it  was  disclosed  that  about  1,000 
covers  a  month  were  used.  Subsequent 
to  this  testimony,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral issued  new  regulations  which  for 
the  first  time  placed  realistic  controls  on 
the  use  of  mail  covers. 

Despite  these  regulations,  I  recently 
learned  that  over  1,800  covers  were  used 
during  the  past  year.  The  Congress  has 
never  authorized  nor  intended  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  have  this  "big 
brother"  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  mail  covers.  This  bill  would  go 
beyond  the  current  regulations  and  pro- 
hibit completely  the  use  of  this  practice. 
In  considering  legislation,  the  burden 
should  be  on  the  Department  to  show  the 
need  for  any  continued  use  of  covers. 
To  date,  its  evidence  has  not  been  very 
convincing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1061)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  mail  covers.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
ACT  OP  1946  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  ALIEN 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
period  of  America's  extensive  relation- 
ships with  nations  throughout  the  world, 


there  are  frequently  times  of  stress 
which  lead  to  violence  and  breakdown 
of  law  and  order.  Such  crises  frequently 
work  a  painful  strain  on  local  national 
employees  of  the  American  embassy 
There  are.  in  Communist  nations,  too, 
occasions  when  these  employees  are  im- 
prisoned by  local  authorities  as  the  very 
result  of  being  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Govenmient,  often  falsely  accused  of 
espionage. 

I  urge  ttiat  such  an  individual  who  Is 
thus  penalized  in  terms  of  harsh  treat- 
ment and  loss  of  liberty,  and  time,  per- 
sonal comfort  and  salary  be  at  least  com- 
pensated where  appropriate  for  the  sal- 
ary income  lost  during  the  period  of  iiij 
imprisonment. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate  reference,  a  bill  to  this  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1064)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  certain  alien  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service  who  are  imprisoned 
by  a  foreign  government  as  a  result  of 
their  employment  by  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received^ 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CREATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  IN  QUASI-FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  a  resolution  that,  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
not  adversely  affected  by  clandestine 
domestic  activities  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  there  be  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  to  Study  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic-Related  Activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  seven 
Senators  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  no 
later  than  January  1, 1968. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  select 
committee  is  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic-related  activities  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  effect  of  such 
activities  upon  domestic,  private,  and 
public  American  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations and  of  the  efifect  of  such  activi- 
ties on  American  foreign  policy. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting  would 
authorize  the  select  committee  to  Include 
in  its  investigations  such  matters  as  the 
subsidization  of  organizations  within  the 
United  States  which  have  an  influence 
on  public  opinion,  the  covert  use  or  sub- 
sidization of  academic  institutions,  stu- 
dent groups,  foundations,  trade  unions, 
emigre  groups,  or  other  educational,  eco- 
nomic, or  special  groups  or  Individuals  In 
the  United  States  which  might  affect  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Nation,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  The  select  committee  would 
also  be  authorized  to  Investigate  the  sub- 


sidization of  publications,  radio  broad- 
casts and  other  informational  media  dis- 
seminated in  U.S.  activities. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  during 
most  of  its  20-year  history  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  1947.  It  has  frequently 
been  accused  of  making  foreign  policy, 
and  in  so  doing  of  usurping  the  roles 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Senate.  Yet, 
perhaps  at  no  other  time  in  its  history 
have  the  activities  of  the  CIA  provided 
the  occasion  for  as  much  comment  and  as 
much  controversy — in  the  press,  among 
the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  in  the  Con- 
gress— as  during  the  past  few  days. 

The  very  extensive  Information  which 
has  appeared  in  the  press  in  recent  days 
makes  urmecessary  a  detailed  review  of 
the  most  recent  charges  against  the  CIA. 

It  appears  that  the  CIA's  purpose  in 
supplying  these  organizations  with  funds 
and  attempting  to  place  in  leadership 
positions  either  its  own  men  or  those 
whom  it  could  control  was  to  Improve 
the  image  of  the  United  States  abroad 
and  thus  to  strengthen  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. Regardless  of  the  intent,  serious 
questions  of  impropriety  and  imprudence 
are  now  raised,  as  are  also  questions 
about  the  lack  of  perception  and  sen- 
sitivity about  the  meaning  of  educational 
and  similar  institutions  in  a  free  society. 
It  also  appears  that  some  became  so  dedi- 
cated to  carrying  out  what  they  thought 
to  be  the  national  purpose  that  they  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  principle  accepted  by 
a  democratic  society:  that  the  end  does 
not  justify  every  means. 

In  proposing  a  select  committee  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Nation  does  not 
need  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  We 
all  hope  that  a  day  will  come  when  the 
Nation  could  feel  secure  without  the  need 
for  clandestine  intelligence  and  opera- 
tions in  foreign  relations.  That  day  is 
not  here.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  kind 
of  study  I  am  proposing  would  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA. 

Neither  is  it  my  intention  that  a  select 
committee  would  harass  or  question  the 
Integrity  of  the  extensive  lists  of  leaders 
of  business,  academic,  social  philan- 
thropic, labor,  and  similar  organizations 
who  one  way  or  the  other  have  been 
identified  with  CIA  activities.  The  pro- 
posed investigation  is  to  review  the  ef- 
fect of  CIA  activities  upon  domestic  in- 
stitutions only  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting future  adverse  effects  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

We  may  properly  question  the  extent 
and  methods  of  CIA  activities  with  do- 
mestic institutions  without  questioning 
the  dedication  of  leaders  outside  Gov- 
ernment who  responded  to  the  invitation 
to  serve  the  Government  without  credit 
or  reward.  In  any  case,  we  In  Congress 
must  assume  some  responsibility.  The 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  have  been  the  concern  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  years. 
The  Hoover  Commission  in  1955  recom- 
mended a  joint  committee.  The  CIA 
has  been  the  subject  of  over  150  pro- 
posals for  Investigation  or  for  stricter 
supervision  Introduced  by  Members  of 
Congress  In  the  past  20  years. 

Of  all  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  that  have 
been  submitted  in  the  Senate,  only  two 
have  ever  come  to  the  floor.    The  first 


was  in  1956,  when  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  the 
proposal  of  the  present  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  That  proposal,  which 
originally  had  wide  sponsorship,  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  27  to  59  on  April  11, 
1956. 

The  only  other  proposal  on  the  CIA 
which  has  ever  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  that  reported  last  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
where  it  reported  a  resolution  which 
would  have  created  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Operations  made  up  of 
membership  from  the  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees. 

The  Senate  was  not  permitted  to  vote 
on  the  substance  of  this  proposal.  As 
Senators  will  recall,  on  July  14  of  last 
year,  this  resolution  was  defeated  on  a 
procedural  motion  and  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  whose  chair- 
man had  stated  that  its  subject  matter 
was  within  his  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  Information  now  revealed  about 
the  widespread  Involvement  of  the  CIA 
in  domestic  institutions  has  moved  the 
issue  for  the  Senate  beyond  the  question 
of  a  jurisdictional  dispute. 

Very  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  effect  of  the  past  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA  on  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies. 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
satisfactorily  unless  the  Senate  makes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  future  effectiveness  of 
the  CIA  requires  that  the  Senate,  with 
its  special  responsibilities  in  foreign 
policy,  make  such  an  investigation  and 
report  its  recommendations.  I  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  a  study  of  this 
kind  will  allay  suspicions  about  the  CIA 
in  the  future  and  restore  public  confl- 
dence,  Insofar  as  possible,  about  the 
propriety  of  its  future  operations. 

The  study  by  a  select  committee  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  resolution  I  am 
submitting  today  would  restore  the  pub- 
lic confldence  In  some  national  Institu- 
tions, In  their  Independence  of  imdue 
Government  influence. 

It  would  help  protect  the  CIA  from 
imsubstantiated  charges  that  hinder  the 
Agency  in  its  primary  task  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  to  appropriate  per- 
sons within  the  CJovernment  the  Intelli- 
gence on  which  an  effective  U.S.  foreign 
policy  can  be  based.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  85) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) ,  was  received,  and,  imder 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  85 

Resolved,  That  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  adversely  affected  by  domestic 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Committee  to  Study  the 
Foreign  and  Domestic-Related  Activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  which  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  seven  Senators  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 


Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic-related activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  effect  of  such  activities  upon  do- 
mestic, private  and  public  American  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  and  upon  the  effect 
of  such  activities  on  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  study  and  investi- 
gation shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
such  matters  as  the  subsidization  of  organi- 
zations  within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  Influence  on  public  opinloa,  the  covert 
use.  or  subsidization  of  academic  institu- 
tions, student  groups,  foundations,  trade 
luilons,  emigre  groups,  or  other  educational, 
economic  or  special  groups  or  individu- 
als therein  In  the  United  States  which 
might  affect  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  the 
subsidization  of  publications,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  other  Informational  media  dis- 
seminated In  the  United  States. 

The  committee  shall  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  January  1,  1968.  No  proposed  legis- 
lation shall  be  referred  to  such  committee, 
and  such  committee  shall  not  have  power 
to  report  by  blU  or  otherwise  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quor\un  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sec.  5.  The  conmilttee  shall  have  power  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers, experts,  and  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duty. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utUlze  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  that  such 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel. In  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies,  can  be  furnished 
without  undue  Interference  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  and  duties  of  such 
departments  and  agencies. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  9  shall  be 

pEild  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
up>on  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 


INCOME-TAX  CONVENTION  WITH 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO— RE- 
MOVAL OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  F,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Income-tax  con- 
vention with  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
signed  December  22,  1966,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
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referred  to  the  Committee  OJi  [Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stages: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  adyice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratificbtion,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the  avioidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  Income,  and  the  encouragertient  of 
international  trade  and  investment, 
signed  at  Port  of  Spain  on  December  22, 
1966.  I 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  informiition  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 

Technical  discussions  between  DfiQcials 
of  the  two  Governments  have  been  in 
progress  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  income  tax  contention 
along  the  lines  of  those  presently  In  force 
between  the  United  States  and  nitnerous 
other  countries.    It  is  hoped  thati  such  a 
comprehensive  convention  can  pe  con- 
cluded during  1967.    Meanwhile,  a  con- 
vention of  limited  scope  has  beeq  signed 
as  an  interim  measure  and  dealiag  with 
a  reduction  of  withholding  rates  dn  divi- 
dends and  certain  branch  profits  and  an 
allowance  of  an  appropriate  foreign  tax 
credit.    It  will  have  the  effect  of  oeimit- 
ting     U.S.     corporations     to     receive 
dividends  from  their  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  withholding  tax,  a  reduc- 
tion from  30  to  5  percent.    Also,  I  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  from  80  to  5 
percent  the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  tax  on 
profits,  after  payment  of  a  corporation 
tax  of  44  percent,  derived  in  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  by  a  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  corporation.    The  iliterlm 
convention  will,   therefore,  be  o<  con- 
siderable benefit  to  American  entetprlses 
having  Interests  in  Trinidad  and  Tbbago. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  glv^  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  thifc  con- 
vention with  Trinidad  and  TobagoT 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  23i  1967. 
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and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


February  23,  1967 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  ST.  FRAN- 
CIS BASIN,  ARK.  AND  MO.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  11) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I  present 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  dated  September 
14,  1966,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  report  on  St.  Francis  Basin,  Ark. 
and  Mo. — local  cooperation  require- 
ments— requested  by  section  204,  Flood 
Control  Act  of  October  27,  1965 — Public 
Law  89-298. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


who  may  be  interested,  I  announce  that 
the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
diciary  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  March  7 
1967,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  This  series  will  con- 
tinue  through  Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

The  subject  matter  to  be  considered 
and  the  evidence  to  be  heard  will  relate  to 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  combat 
the  crime  menace  in  our  countrj-.  Un- 
der  study  will  be  some  of  the  measures 
which  the  President  outlines  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 6  message  on  crime  in  America. 

The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  the 
bills  upon  which  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived : 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  STUDY  OF 
FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  i  POL- 
ICY FOR  WORK  BY  STATES!  AND 
OTHER  NON-FEDERAL  ENTtTIES 
ON  AUTHORIZED  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PROJECTS  (S.  DOq.  NO. 
10) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.!  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolbh],  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
January  13,  1967.  from  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, in  accordance  with  the  orovi- 
sions  of  section  314  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1965 — Public  La\f  89- 
298— setting  forth  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  need  for,  and  the  feasibilHy  of. 
legislation  which  would  authorize  t^e  re- 
imbursement of  expenditures  made  by 
States  and  other  non-Federal  public  en- 
titles in  connection  with  water  resource 
development  projects  authorized  as  Fed- 
eral undertakings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bills: 

Autliorlty  of  February  2,  1967: 
S.  810.  A  WU  to  provide  tor  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs:  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
FoNO,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  MAONtrsoN,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Mstcalt,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKa:.  Mr.  Pixi.,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Yarborouch. 

Authority  of  February  6,  1967: 
S.  852.  A   bUl   to   amend   section   32(e)    of 
title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes:   Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long 
of   Missouri.    Mr.    Metcalt.   Mr.   Morse.   Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Phodtt.  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 
Authority  of  February  9.  1967: 
S.  944.  A  bill  relating  to  the  esUbllshment 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia :  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

S.  949.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Judicial  Serv- 
ice Commission:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Hattield, 
Mr.  MtTNDT,  and  Mr.  Thtjrmond. 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Macnttson.  Mr.  Mttsiue,  and 
Mr.  Ttdings. 

S.  951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions: 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mn.LLR,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mttskie,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Yottnc 
of  Ohio. 


S.  300,  to  amend  section  401  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  dealing  with  the 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  U.S.  to  punish  lor 
contempts  of  its  authority.  (Sen.  Thur- 
mond. ) 

S.  552,  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that  com- 
mitting acts  dangerous  to  persons  on  board 
trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense  (Sen 
Burdick.) 

S.  580.  to  amend  chapter  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  .ne  Importation  into  the 
U.S.  of  certain  noxious  aquatic  plants.  (Sen 
Holland.) 

S.  674,   to   amend    title    18,   United   States 
Code,   with   respect   to   the   admissibility  in 
evidence    of    confessions.     (Sen.    McCIellan, 
for  himself  and  Senators  Byrd  of  w.  Va 
Ervin,  Holllngs  and  Hruska.) 

S.  675,  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons 
other  than  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  or  pre- 
vention of  specified  categories  of  criminal 
offenses,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Sen. 
McClelian  for  himself  and  Sen.  Hruska.) 

S.  678,  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates.  (Sen.  McCIellan.) 
S.  798,  to  provide  compensation  to  sur- 
vivors of  local  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  for  committing 
Federal  crimes.  (Sen.  McCIellan,  for  him- 
self and  Sen.  Scott.) 

S.  824.  to  provide  assistance  for  the  Im- 
provement  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  through  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment for  those  agencies  and  provision  of 
educational  opportunities  to  their  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Sen.  Tydings,  for 
himself  and  Senators  Burdick,  Inouye,  Ken- 
nedy of  N.Y.,  Long  of  Mo.,  Magnuson.  Met- 
calf,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Moss,  Pell,  Randolph, 
Smathers  and  Yarborough.) 

8.  916,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center.  (Sen.  McClelian, 
by  request,  for  himself  and  Senators  Metcalf 
and  Tydings.) 

S.  916,  to  assist  in  combating  crime  by 
creating  the  United  States  Correction  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes.  (Sen.  McClelian, 
by  request.) 

S.  917.  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime, 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  (Sen.  Mc- 
CIellan, by  request,  for  himself  and  Senators 
Byrd  of  W.  Va.,  Ervin,  Harris,  Hart,  Hrxiska, 
Javits.  Mundt,  Scott,  Tydings  and  Yar- 
borough.) 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  others 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Flepre- 
sentatlves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8002 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Mills  of 
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Arkansas,  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
BocGS  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


JUSTICE    AND    INCREASED    CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  problem  of  steadily  in- 
creasing crime  in  our  Nation  has  be- 
come of  growing  concern  to  Congress, 
as  witnessed  by  the  many  remarks  on 
the  subject  in  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
thought  to  an  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  sorely  needs  constructive  action — 
that  of  the  burden  that  recent  court 
decisions  has  placed  on  police  ofiQcers 
in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

Prior  to  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  need  for  re- 
newed war  on  crime,  David  Lawrence 
discussed  this  aspect  of  the  crime  situ- 
ation in  an  article,  entitled  "More  Funds 
Needed  To  Fight  Crime,"  in  the  January 
26  issue  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star;  and  James  L.  Kllpatrick 
echoed  the  sentiment  in  his  article  in 
the  same  newspaper,  "Fruits  of  Court 
Decisions  Ripen." 

Significantly,  the  President's  message 
did  not  touch  on  this  aspect  of  the  crime 
situation.  An  editorial  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  February  7  took  cognizance  of 
this  fact,  emphasizing  that,  In  this  re- 
spect, his  message  to  Congress  was  dis- 
appointing. David  Lawrence  further 
developed  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem resulting  from  recent  court  deci- 
sions in  his  Evening  Star  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  "Severe  Blows  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment." 

Now  there  has  come  to  public  notice 
a  dismaying  example  of  the  crippling 
effect  these  decisions  are  having  upon 
the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  ofiBcers 
to  protect  the  innocent  public.  As  re- 
ported in  the  February  21  Washington, 
D.C.,  Post,  on  February  20  in  New  York, 
a  murder  indictment  was  dismissed  be- 
cause the  confessed  killer — charged  with 
six  murders — was  not  "briefed  on  his 
rights  before  he  confessed."  The  Brook- 
lyn supreme  court  justice  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  spoke  for  all  of  us,  I 
believe,  when  he  stated: 

It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  it  makes 
any  human  being's  stomach  ttirn  to  let  a 
thing  like  this  out  on  the  street. 

To  have  a  confessed  killer  of  six  peo- 
ple roaming  the  streets  is  indeed  a  fear- 
some thing.  Yet  it  is  just  such  mis- 
happenings  that  make  It  imperative  for 
Congress  to  take  constructive  action  in 
this  area. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  since 
this  Is  the  week  in  which  the  birth  of 
George  Washington  has  been  commemo- 
rated, of  his  words: 

The  Administration  of  justice  is  the  firm- 
est pillar  of  government. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  26, 1967) 

More  Funds  Needed  To  Fight  Crtms 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  all  the  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent 
on  the  Great  Society,  it's  amazing  that  vir- 
tually nothing  is  being  provided  to  organize 
an  effective  war  on  crime  throughout  the 
country. 

The  rate  of  crime  Is  growing  every  year, 
and  In  the  nation's  capital  the  rise  in  serious 
crime  is  three  times  the  national  average. 
But  a  bill  dealing  with  the  problem  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  recently  vetoed  by 
President  Johnson  because  of  its  "possible" 
unconstitutionality. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest Issues  in  the  1968  campaign  will  be 
crime — the  Inability  of  the  citizen  to  walk 
the  streets  in  safety. 

Senator  John  L.  McCIellan.  D-Ark..  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  pointed  out 
not  only  that  the  federal  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  act,  but  that  the  Supreme 
Court  by  its  decisions  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  criminal  to  escape  punishment.  The 
President  has  promised  to  recommend  legis- 
lation to  help.  One  problem,  however,  is  how 
the  states  are  going  to  get  enough  money  to 
do  the  job. 

Apart  from  the  inadequacy  of  public  funds 
for  states  and  cities  to  multiply  the  number 
of  their  policemen  and  detectives,  the  big- 
gest single  obstacle  today  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  convict 
persons  who  have  committed  a  crime.  Nu- 
merous technicalities  have  been  Interjected, 
so  that  criminals  have  more  and  more  ways 
to  evade  the  law. 

McCIellan  said  In  his  speech  that  federal 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  with  respect 
to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  obtained 
through  voluntary  confessions  and  other 
statements  made  by  suspects  after  their  ar- 
rest.   The  Arkansas  senator  said: 

"Congress  simply  mxist  rectify  the  mock- 
ery of  justice  and  protect  society  from  the 
dire  consequences  of  a  number  of  recent  S- 
to-4  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  allow 
self-confessed,  vicious  criminals  to  go  free. 

"Self-confessed  criminals  should  be  pun- 
ished— not  liberated.  These  enemies  of  law 
and  order  and  decent  society  should  be  pe- 
nalized— not  freed  on  the  basis  of  frivolous 
and  dubious  technicalities  .  .  . 

"A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  appears 
to  be  so  obsessed  in  its  quest  of  discovering 
new  rights  for  the  criminal  and  so  enthusi- 
astic In  its  efforts  to  magnify  and  articulate 
them  that  it  has  lost  sight  of  law  enforce- 
ment— an  indispensable  Ingredient  of  ovir  In- 
ternal security." 

The  senator  referred  to  what  is  known  as 
the  "Miranda"  case.  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  no  confession — even  if 
wholly  voluntary — can  be  admitted  In  evi- 
dence In  state  or  federal  criminal  proceedings 
unless,  before  any  questioning  by  the  police, 
the  accused  is  given  a  lengthy  warning  about 
his  rights.  Just  why  policemen  must  give 
preference  to  the  rights  of  the  criminal.  In- 
stead of  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

McClelian  recited  what  has  happened  In 
a  number  of  cases,  including  the  following: 

"Recently  a  self-confessed  miu'derer  was 
turned  loose  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  because  of 
the  Miranda  decision.  He  had  voluntarily 
confessed  and  told  where  the  murder  weapon, 
a  shotgun,  could  be  found.  It  was  found, 
and  tests  proved  It  was  tljie  weapon  used  in 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  Both  con- 
fession and  gun  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
evidence.  As  a  consequence,  that  murderer 
walks  the  streets  today — free  and  unpun- 
ished for  his  terrible  crtme." 

The  American  people  are  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  decisions  of  the  high  court  and 
have  been  expecting  President  Johnson,  as 


the  leader  of  his  party,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  to  halt 
the  rise  In  crime.  His  apparent  Indifference 
to  conditions  In  the  District  of  Colvimbia 
has  already  resulted  in  much  criticism. 

It  Is  evident  now  that,  without  waiting  for 
the  President  to  act,  Congress  itself  will  have 
to  do  something  about  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem. Otherwise,  in  the  1968  campaign,  the 
issue  could  bring  about  the  defeat  of  many 
Democrats   seeking   re-election. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  26.  1967] 

PRirrrs    of    Cottrt    Decisions    Ripen 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

New  York. — The  conversation  of  cab 
drivers,  shop  clerks  and  old  drinking  com- 
panions offers  an  admittedly  poor  basis  for 
drawing  conclusions  on  the  leading  topic  of 
conversation  In  New  York  these  days.  Yet 
it  is  curious,  all  the  same,  that  here  one 
subject  crops  up  so  constantly — crime.  A 
visitor  finds  It  at  the  very  top  of  public  con- 
cerns. 

The  concern  goes  to  more  than  crime  as 
such.  New  Yorkers  have  always  known 
bloody  crime.  Out  of  random  conversations, 
one  gains  an  impression  that  many  residents 
of  the  big  town  are  experiencing  a  sort  of 
crisis  of  confidence  In  their  courts.  It  Is  a 
feeling  not  confined  to  New  York  alone.  As 
the  effects  of  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions become  more  evident,  the  fruits  of 
Mallory,  Escobedo  and  Mirsinda  begin  to 
ripen.  New  theories  of  criminal  treatment, 
of  which  much  more  soon  will  be  heard,  sud- 
denly are  emerging  In  the  public  view.  And 
the  public  is  not  amused. 

This  last  Friday,  there  appeared  before  the 
bar  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  here  In  New 
York  a  23-year-old  defendant  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Wright.  He  had  confessed  to  the 
brutal  murder  of  two  women  whom  he  had 
stabbed  to  death.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  man's  guilt.  Yet  inadvertently  he  had 
not  been  Informed  of  his  right  to  counsel 
before  making  his  41-page  confession.  Re- 
ported the  New  York  Times: 

"A  distraught  young  assistant  district  at- 
torney, who  said  he  had  taken  the  confession, 
moved  to  dismiss  the  charges  to  the  dismay 
of  court  personnel  and  a  courtroom  filled 
with  spectators." 

"I  cannot  help  but  note,"  said  the  prose- 
cutor, "that  If  It  were  not  for  assaults  upon 
eight  other  women,  many  of  whom  were 
prepared  to  testify  against  the  defendant,  I 
would  now  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  hailed  and  praised  In  many  circles, 
be  recommending  that  your  honor  return 
this  admitted  killer  to  a  commiinity  that  he 
ravaged  for  more  than  five  months." 

Presiding  Justice  Charles  Marks,  "with 
much  reluctance,"  granted  the  motion  to 
dismiss  the  two  murder  charges.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  defendant  did  not  go  free,  even 
though  he  addressed  the  court  eloquently  on 
the  subject  of  his  "constitutional  rights." 
He  already  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  separate 
and  unrelated  charge  of  first-degree  rape. 
On  this  charge  he  was  sentenced  to  30  to  40 
years  in  prison.  Otherwise,  the  rule  of 
Miranda  would  have  set  him  free. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Times  was  re- 
porting the  abortive  trial  of  Charles  Wright, 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  was  reviewing  the 
tragic  tale  of  a  young  architect,  Edward  Or- 
man.  He  was  shot  and  left  paralyzed  during 
the  Christmas  season  by  a  mental  patient, 
Theodore  Neely,  who  was  walking  the  streets 
of  Manhattan  on  holiday  parole  from  the 
Central  Isllp  State  Hospital.  It  appeared 
that  Neely  had  an  obsession  against  germs. 
He  somehow  got  it  Into  his  head  that  Orman 
threatened  him  with  contagioiis  disease;  so 
he  shot  him.  Orman's  young  wife,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  asked  the  anguished 
question,  "Why  did  the  hospital  give  this 
man  parole?" 
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Under  different  circumstances,  the  two 
cases  might  be  rationalized.  Moi  t  persons 
would  agree  that  coerced  conf ea  ilons,  ob 
talned  by  third-degree  methods,  ought  not 
to  be  received  in  evidence.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  the  very  system  of  probation  and 
parole,  whether  from  mental  or  from  penal 
Institutions,  entails  an  element  of  risk. 
Some  degree  of  recidivism  must  be  accepted. 
Yet  here  the  evidence  was  that  Wright  had 
been  abundantly  advised  of  everything  ex- 
cept his  right  to  counsel  before  he  launched 
Into  his  detailed  confession.  There  was  noth^ 
Ing  ••coerced"  about  It.  In  the  case  of  the 
obsessed  Neely.  the  fact  of  the  paralyzed 
young  architect  attests  the  hospital's  error 
in  Judgment. 

But  the  dismissal  of  the  murdet  charges 
against  Wright,  and  the  granting  of  a  holiday 
parole  to  Neely,  are  typical  manli  estatlons 
of  the  new  school  of  thought  in  crlnlnal  Ju- 
risprudence. Within  the  nert  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  President's  Commission  an  Crime 
will  release  its  massive  report.  Ensugb  has 
been  leaked  from  inside  sources  td  support 
a  prediction  that  the  commission's  :  leart  will 
bleed  with  solicitude  for  the  crimljials  that 
Infest  American  society. 

Once  more  we  will  be  told  (as  we  Iwere  told 
in  the  recent  report  of  a  separate  commis- 
sion on  crime  in  the  District  of  CDlumbla) 
that  punishment  is  not  the  ansv  er.  The 
answer,  it  will  be  said,  lies  in  better  housing, 
better  Jobs,  better  education,  greater  rehabili- 
tation and  strict  observance  of  all  the  new 
constitutional  rights. 

As  the  D.C.  commission's  staff  sajid  of  re- 
cidivists, "backsliding  need  not  be 
evidence  of  failure." 

The  New  Yorkers  one  talks  with  abe  devel- 
oping a  slow  burn  against  the  coddling  of 
criminals  and  lunatics.  Their  fee  ing.  one 
surmises.  Is  shared  widely  across  thj  nation. 


It   Is  a  feeling  the  Supreme   Courit 
United  States  cannot  wisely  Ignore 
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taken  as 


of  the 
In  the 


fruits  of  Miranda  lie  the  seeds  of  i  terrible 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  courts,  ob  surely 
as  the  high  court  sows  this  wind,  la  whirl- 
wind will  be  reaped. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  13,  1967] 
Severe  Blows  to  L.tw   Enfobc^mbnt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Although  President  Johnson  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  lengthy  message  last  week  proposing 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  to  qeal  with 
crime   prevention  and   law   enforcement  in 
states  and  cities,  no  attention  was  Riven  by 
the  President  to  the  harmful  effects  lof  court 
decisions  which  provide  criminals  with  tech- 
nicalities enabling  them  to  go  free.  I 

The  District  of  Columbia,  for  e:<ample — 
which  is  under  direct  supervision  of  [the  fed- 
eral government — haa  today  perhkps  the 
worst  crime  record  in  the  country,  irtxie  has 
developed  since  the  famous  "Mall^ry"  de- 
cision was  rendered  In  1957  by  the  $upreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  aft^  subse- 
quent rulings. 

Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Cotnmlttee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  replied  recently 
to  a  letter  from  Washington  bankers.]  written 
to  the  President  and  other  governinjent  offi- 
cials, complaining  about  the  crime  problem. 
He  says:  i 

••Beginning  in  1958,  the  trends  ip.  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  reversedi  Prom 
that  date  to  the  present,  the  volume  of  crime 
has  Increased  nearly  300  percent,  a  fa*  greater 
Increase  than  In  any  other  compari^Dle  city 
In  the  nation."  i 

McMillan  refers  to  cases  in  which  persons 
convicted  in  lower  courts  have  been  i)eleased. 
and  adds  that  "the  criminal  mind  Is  jalert  to 
court  decisions  which  provide  a  mpans  of 
escape  from  conviction."  | 

He  declares  also  that  members  of  thie  House 
District  Committee  spent  "thousatids  of 
hours"  during  the  last  six  years  in  hparings, 
studies   and   conferences   to   draft  Effective 


legislation  against  crime  In  the  District.  The 
measure,  known  as  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
passed  the  House  by  a  two-to-one  majority 
In  three  successive  congresses.  Last  year 
the  bill  reached  the  point  of  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  passed  by  both  houses  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  only  to  be  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  after  Congress  had 
adjourned.  Thus  no  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  override  the  veto  or  revise  the 
legislation. 

McMillan  says  that  while  Improvement  In 
the  police  system  and  the  provision  of  extra 
funds  for  law  enforcement  are  decldely  help- 
ful, all  this  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  the 
courts  are  cooperative  In  battling  crime.  He 
continues : 

"Nationwide,  it  appears  that  we  may  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  wrong  answers 
to  crime  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago, 
we  had  more  poverty,  more  slums,  poorer 
schools,  lower  educational  achievement,  but 
a  crime  rate  which  was  significantly  lower 
than  today. 

'•In  the  meantime,  we  have  tried  to  reduce 
crime  through  expenditures  for  education, 
housing  programs  and  slimn  clearance,  coun- 
selors and  psychiatrists  for  our  Juveniles, 
indeterminate  sentences,  probation,  parole, 
and  rehabilitation  for  criminals,  only  to 
find  a  rapid  acceleration  In  the  crime  rate. 
•'A  recent  national  study  Indicated  that 
85  percent  of  those  persons  apprehended  for 
crimes  were  repeat  offenders." 

Unfavorable  sociological  conditions  alone 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  situation  here,  as 
McMillan  points  out  that  the  operating  ex- 
penses per  pupil  in  schools  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  probably  the  highest  of  any 
comparable  city.  Welfare  and  public  health 
expenditures  have  been  doubled  within  re- 
cent years,  while  large  sums  have  been  spent 
for  slum  clearance  and  public  hoiislng. 
McMillan  mentions  also  that  this  city  has 
one  of  the  lowest  imemployment  rates  of  any 
city  in  the  nation  and  that  the  per  capita 
Income  levels  are  high.     He  adds: 

"Despite  these  facts,  the  crime  rate  has 
increased  almost  300  percent  in  10  years, 
about  double  the  national  average  rate,  and 
crime  clearance  here  has  dropped  from  57 
percent  to  25  percent.  During  the  same  time 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  prison  population 
at  Lorton  has  dropped  from  approximately 
2,200  to  about  1,100.  Such  results  are  not 
primarily  because  of  any  basic  defect  In  or- 
ganizatloD,  inefficiency,  or  inadequacy  of  fa- 
cilities of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment." 

For  some  undisclosed  reason,  the  adminis- 
tration has  Ignored  the  severe  blows  to  law 
enforcement  that  have  come  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  recent  years. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  7, 1967] 
The  ■•Plaoub"  of  Crime 

Lawlessness,  President  Johnson  has  told 
Congress,  is  ••like  a  plague"  In  this  coiintry. 
No  one  can  accuse  him  of  exaggeration. 

The  recommendations  which  he  put  before 
the  legislators  are  generally  consistent  with 
proposals  which  he  previously  made.  And,  In 
the  main,  they  will  be  helpful,  even  essential, 
In  any  successful  effort  to  combat  the  spread 
of  crime. 

Basically,  his  message  was  a  call  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bolster  law  enforcement  at 
the  local  level — to  provide  better  salaries, 
better  training,  better  equipment  and  the 
like.  He  also  urged  several  innovations  at 
the  federal  level  which  should  bo  of  sub- 
stantial assistance.  Finally,  the  President 
put  appropriate  stress  on  the  need  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  In  the  slums  and  elsewhere 
which  nurture  the  roots  of  crime.  In  two 
respects,  however,  one  affirmative  and  one 
negative,  the  message  was  a  disappointment. 

Mr.  Johnson  again  called  for  legislation 
within  "the  full  reach  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  federal  government"  to  out- 
law wiretapping,  public  and  private,  wherever 


and  whenever  It  occurs,  as  well  as  '•all  wllifu] 
Invasions"  of  privacy  by  electron;:  devices 
such  as  radio  transnUtters  and  concealed 
microphones.  The  only  exception  would  be 
In  matters  of  national  security. 

The  President  made  this  affirmative  rec- 
ommendatlon  after  receiving  the  report  of 
his  National  Crime  Commission,  a  report 
which  will  be  made  public  later  this  month 
It  has  been  indicated,  however,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  crime  commission  did  not  share 
the  President's  view,  and  that  the  report 
itself  will  spell  out  the  majority  belief  that 
court-supervised  eavesdropping  by  the  police 
is  essential  to  combat  organized  crime. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  right  view.  Ana  we 
hope  that  Congress,  when  and  if  it  acta  on 
this  subject,  wUl  authorize  the  use  of  wire- 
taps and  electronic  devices  In  major  cases 
by  law-enforcement  agencies,  subject  to 
strict  supervision,  and  that  all  other  taps 
and  "bugs"  wUl  be  outlawed  and  that  any 
Illegal  use  made  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

On  the  negative  side,  Mr.  Johnson  had 
not  a  word  to  say  about  legislation  to  ease 
the  heavy  burden  which  court  decisions  have 
laid  on  law-enforcement  officials.  Some  cor- 
rection of  this  sort  Is  also  essential,  how- 
ever. If  the  "plague"  of  cj-lme  is  to  be  abated, 
and  we  hoi>e  that  Congress  will  follow  Sen- 
ator McClellan's  lead  and  adopt  remedial 
legislation  in  spite  of  the  President's  silence 
on  the  point. 

President  Johnson  concluded  his  message 
by  saying:  "Thus,  it  is  the  citizen  who  will 
be  determining  whether  the  streets  will  be 
safe  to  walk,  whether  homes  will  be  secme, 
whether  property  rights  will  be  respected! 
whether  Integrity  and  honest  dealing  will 
govern  relationships  between  men." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  role  of  the  citizen 
In  any  war  on  crime  will  be  Important.  But 
the  citizen,  not  to  mention  the  police,  will 
need  more  effective  tools  than  the  President 
seems  willing  to  give  him. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Feb.  21, 

1967] 

Confessed  Killer  of  Six  Is  Set  Free 

New  York.  February  20.— A  murder  indict- 
ment was  dismissed  today  because  the  con- 
fessed killer — charged  with  six  murders— was 
not  briefed  on  his  rights  before  he  confessed. 

The  indictment  against  Jose  Suarez,  23, 
was  dismissed  "reluctantly"  by  Brooklyn  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Michael  Kern,  who 
added:  "It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  It 
makes  any  human  being's  stomach  turn  to 
let  a  thing  like  this  out  on  the  street." 

Suarez  was  accused  of  fatally  stabbing  his 
common-law  wife,  Maria  Torres,  24,  and  five 
children  ranging  from  11  months  to  6  years 
in  age.  Suarez  was  said  to  be  the  father  of 
three  of  the  children. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICJER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    ALARMING    TREND    TOWARD 
POLICE-STATE  TACTICS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  Is  cause  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by 
a  number  of  developments  recently  which 
seem  to  indicate  an  alarming  trend  in 
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this  country  toward  the  use  of  police- 
state  tactics. 
I  refer  to  the  following  developments: 
First.  The  lavish  subsidization  of  the 
National  Student  Association  and  other 
private  domestic  organizations  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Second.  The  widespread  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  by  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Third.  The  subsidization  of  supposed- 
ly legitimate  books  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  primarily  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  private  detective 
agencies  by  large  corporations  such  as 
General  Motors  to  harass  a  private  citi- 
zen such  as  Ralph  Nader. 

Fifth.  The  widespread  practice  of  in- 
dustrial spying  to  discover  competitors' 
corporate  secrets. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  a  private  detective 
agency  by  the  State  of  Florida,  allegedly 
to  conduct  a  widespread  investigation 
Into  crime  and  corruption. 

All  of  these  developments  have  pro- 
voked considerable  pubUcity,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  criticized  in  one  way  or 
another.  When  we  view  all  of  these  de- 
velopments and  others  like  them  as  a 
developing  trend  or  pattern  in  our  so- 
ciety, I  think  we  have  reason  to  be  gravely 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  of  America,  perhaps  unwUlingly 
and  unwittingly,  is  veering  away  from  its 
traditional  role  as  a  free  society  and 
drifting  toward  a  passive  acceptance  of 
the  repulsive  practices  of  a  police  state. 
All  of  these  disturbing  developments 
have  certain  things  In  common. 

In  the  first  place,  all  have  been  carried 
out  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  That  alone 
raises  grave  questions  of  public  policy. 
Although  there  might  be  a  few  selected 
Instances  where  secrecy  can  be  justified 
by  Government  agencies  or  by  giant  cor- 
porations dealing  with  public  questions, 
as  a  general  rule  secrecy  Is  Inevitably 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and  a  step 
toward  corruption  and  tyranny. 

Even  more  important  than  their  com- 
mon cloak  of  secrecy,  all  of  these  six  ac- 
tivities have  Involved  an  element  of  dis- 
honesty. 

When  our  world-famed  intelligence 
service  took  over  the  largest  student  or- 
ganization in  America,  It  was  not  merely 
an  act  of  secrecy.  It  was  an  act  of  out 
and  out  dishonesty.  Time  after  time  our 
Government  has  denied  Communist 
charges!  that  American  students  abroad 
were  being  used  as  spies.  Now  It  appears 
possible  or  even  probable  that  these 
statements  issued  by  our  Government  by 
students  themselves  and  even  their  par- 
ents were  lies.  Note  that  the  CIA  urged 
the  NSA  to  deny  it  was  subsidized — in 
other  words,  to  state  that  Ramparts 
magazine,  rather  than  the  NSA  or  the 
CIA,  was  lying  about  this  secret  arrange- 
ment. This  was  a  clearly  dishonest 
arrangement. 

When  Federal  agencies  tap  telephones 
and  bug  hotel  rooms,  they  are  not  merely 
acting  in  secret — they  are  acting  dishon- 
estly. For  the  law.  Government  regula- 
tions, and  the  comments  of  high  Govern- 
ment oflBclals  have  all  reassured  us  that 
these  things  were  not  being  done.  These 
assurances,  it  now  appears,  were  lies. 
The  subsidizing  of  books  by  the  U.S. 


Goverrunent  is  more  than  an  act  of  se- 
crecy. It  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  for 
anyone  buying  such  a  book  without 
knowing  that  it  is  paid.  Government 
propaganda,  is  being  cruelly  deceived. 
In  the  Ralph  Nader  case,  neither  Gen- 
eral Motors  nor  the  private  detective 
which  it  hired,  Vincent  Gillen,  seemed  to 
imderstand  that  one  of  the  most  loath- 
some aspects  of  this  case  was  its  dis- 
honesty— not  just  its  secrecy. 

Detective  Gillen  lied  repeatedly  in  con- 
ducting his  investigation;  he  lied  about 
his  name,  he  hed  about  his  purpose,  and 
he  lied  about  his  sponsors.  Gillen  now 
tells  us  that  General  Motors  also  lied 
In  saying  that  the  purpose  was  to  find 
out  if  Nader  was  behind  lawsuits  involv- 
ing Corvair  automobiles.  Documentary 
evidence  plus  Gillen 's  own  testimony  now 
indicate  that  dishonesty  prevailed 
throughout  this  sordid  case. 

Now  the  same  secret,  reprehensible 
tactics  are  being  employed  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  newly 
elected  Governor  has  engaged  a  close 
personal  friend,  George  R.  Wackenhut, 
and  directed  him  to  unleash  his  detec- 
tive agency  throughout  Florida  in  search 
of  "corrupt  ofiBcials." 

The  Wackenhut  Corp.  has  5,000  em- 
ployees in  28  offices  stretching  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  Hawaii,  with  subsidiaries 
in  several  Latin  American  countries. 
Mr.  Wackenhut,  himself,  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  politics,  both  national  and  at 
the  State  level.  His  firm  reportedly  does 
$23  million  a  year  In  business.  In  1955 
he  was  cited  for  contempt  of  court  in 
Dade  County  circuit  court  and  fined 
$100  for  Intimidating  a  witness.  In  this 
case,  Wackenhut  reportedly  lied  in  tell- 
ing the  witness  that  Wackenhut  had  se- 
cretly recorded  a  conversation  with  the 
witness  through  use  of  a  concealed  dic- 
taphone. Wackenhut's  board  of  direc- 
tors include  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  a  number  of  persons  active 
in  national  political  organizations. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post. 
Wackenhut's  firm  Is  paid  $3  million  a 
year  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Now  this  gigantic  organization,  with 
its  tentacles  involved  in  politics  and 
other  affairs  over  much  of  the  globe,  has 
gone  to  work  for  a  high  public  official. 
Presumably  it  will  have  access  to  all 
manner  of  official  documents,  police  files, 
FBI"1iles  and  other  material  generally 
available  only  to  responsible  public  of- 
ficials 

I  have  said  that  all  of  these  deplorable 
developments  have  In  common  the  ele- 
ments of  secrecy  and  dishonesty.  Yet 
they  have  in  common  something  even 
worse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
worst  thing  about  all  of  these  practices 
is  that  the  main  victims  are  our  own 
citizens  and  in  many  cases  these  victims 
are  citizens  completely  Innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing.  Furthermore,  these  limo- 
cent  American  citizens  in  many  cases 
will  find  themselves  completely  imable 


to  make  a  satisfactory  defense  against 
these  secret,  police-state  tactics. 

That  is  what  makes  these  practices 
so  un-American,  and  that  is  why  they 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 

I  think  that  American  citizens  gen- 
erally are  shocked  by  such  tactics,  but 
let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 
those  who  may  not  be  so  shocked. 

After  all.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Is  designed  to  protect  us  against 
communism  and,  since  we  all  know  Com- 
munists use  ruthless  tactics,  why  can- 
not we  use  similar  tactics  to  defend  our- 
selves? Government  agencies  which  tap 
telephones  and  bug  bedrooms  are  really 
fighting  crime  so  what  Is  wrong  with 
that?  Books  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  can  be  a  powerful 
antidote  to  Communist  propaganda,  so 
why  cannot  we  tell  our  story  in  the  same 
way  the  Communists  tell  theirs?  Ralph 
Nader  spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  the 
goods  on  General  Motors,  so  why  cannot 
General  Motors  hire  detectives  to  get 
the  goods  on  Ralph  Nader?  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  cannot  eliminate  crime 
with  the  limited  police  and  special  in- 
vestigators available  to  him.  So  what  is 
wrong  with  hiring  a  good,  free  enter- 
prise corporation  to  help  accomplish  a 
job  that  needs  doing? 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  questions 
which  clearly  answer  themselves.  But 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  I  am  sure, 
raise  them  in  all  sincerity  let  me  cite 
some  of  the  answers. 

The  most  important  answer  which  ap- 
plies to  all  of  these  practices  is  this: 

"We  cannot  conquer  communism  or 
crime  by  adopting  Communist  or  crim- 
inal tactics." 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  as  I  have  said,  the 
probable  victims  are  not  Communists  and 
criminals,  but  Irmocent  citizens.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  its  world-famed  Bill  of  Rights  is  to 
protect  innocent  citizens  from  arbitrary 
tactics  by  the  agencies  of  government. 
If  a  citizen  does  commit  a  crime,  specific 
constitutional  procedures  are  spelled  out 
under  which  the  charges  must  be  docu- 
mented and  filed  against  him  and  he 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  confront 
his  witnesses  and  defend  himself  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  Constitution  specifi- 
cally forbids  that  any  citizen  be  deprived 
of  his  constitutional  rights  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Wiretaps  and  microphones  hidden  be- 
hind family  portraits  or  in  a  martini 
olive  are  not  a  part  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution means  when  it  talks  of  "due  proc- 
ess of  law."  In  fact,  these  are  tactics 
which  are  used  to  get  around  due  process. 
Since  the  Constitution  says  you  carmot 
make  a  man  testify  against  himself,  gov- 
ernment and  private  detective  agencies 
try  to  secretly  record  his  conversations 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  his  neighbors, 
and  his  business  associates  to  get  Infor- 
mation which  they  can  use  against  him 
and  which  they  carmot  obtain  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner. 

Wiretaps  and  bugs  have  not  yet  been 
invented  which  will  record  only  the  con- 
versations of  the  guilty.  They  record 
far  more  conversations  of  the  limocent. 
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Yet  even  the  most  innocent  conve  rsation. 

placed  in  the  hands  of  governmei  it  agen 

cies  or  private  detectives,  can  pe  used 
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to  destroy  the  reputation  and  tbe  eco- 
nomic standing  of  almost  any]  citizen 
in  this  Nation. 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
moved  in  on  the  National  Studei^t  Asso- 
ciation with  its  bulging  suitcade  filled 
with  taxpayers'  dollars,  it  was  nit  dam- 
aging international  communism-j-it  was 
damaging  an  important  Americafi  insti- 
tution— a  free  association  of  college  stu- 
dents. Without  the  knowledge  ^f  most 
of  the  students  themselves,  tlje  CIA 
transformed  this  free  student  ass<jciation 
into  a  Ciovernment-operated  spy  nest  and 
destroyed  the  value  of  almost  everything 
these  idealistic  students  strove  ito  ac- 
complish over  a  15-year  period.  ] 

The  only  basis  for  holding  ouri  young 
people  up  as  examples  to  the  wlorld  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  free.  They  are 
not  the  paid  stooges  of  the  Government 
as  many  Communist  students  aje.  By 
infiltrating  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation with  CIA  agents  and  taxpayers' 
dollars,  we  have  undermined  the  most 
important  thing  that  our  student*  stood 
for.  The  next  time  our  students  cite 
their  all-important  American  freedom, 
they  will  receive  smirks  from  th^  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  J 

You  carmot  adequately  judge  the  evil 
of  any  of  these  practices  I  have  dited  If 
you  think  of  how  they  affect  onlyj  Com- 
munists and  criminals.  One  muat  con- 
sider first  of  all  how  they  affect  injiocent 
American  citizens,  how  they  tamlih  the 
American  Ideal,  how  they  corrode  the 
free  society  of  our  ancestors  so  vacantly 
fought  to  create. 

Secret  slush  funds  such  as  t 
used,  wiretapping  devices  such 
emment   agencies    use,    secretly 
dized  American  books  and  cloafe-and- 
dagger   private    detective    agendas    are 
not  subject  to  the  checks  and  balances 
so  cherished  by  free  American  citizens. 
If  you  should  be  one  of  thosg  who 
think  it  all  right  for  the  CIA  to  flhance 
the  NSA.  then  what  conceivable  check 
would   you   provide   on   such   activity? 
Would  you  allow  an  individual  ag^nt  to 
pass  out  $400,000  a  year  to  such  stn  as- 
sociation in  any  way  he  saw  fit?    Could 
he  bestow  such  funds  on  his  friends 
within  the  organization?    CoiUd  he  use 
them  conceivably  for  immoral  purposes? 
Since  we  did  not  know  that  thi^  was 
being  done  In  the  first  place,  how  ^ould 
we  know   that  the  amount  of  money 
poured  into  this  sordid  scheme  \fas  a 
wise  investment?    In  other  words,  what 
kind  of  budget  review  could  a  frefe  so- 
ciety carry  out  on  this  secret  operation? 
We  have  already  read  how  CIA  njoney 
was  used  to  finance  a  ludicrous  book^sell- 
Ing  operation  nm  by  a  group  of  high 
living,  naive  young  businessmen.    ] 

Police  officers  are  subjected  to  strict 
niles  and  regulations.  Many  of  them 
serve  heroically  for  a  lifetime  at  low]  pay. 
even  in  the  face  of  great  danger.  They 
live  In  a  goldfish  bowl  because  society 
holds  them  to  high  standards  of  con- 
duct. What  standards  do  we  appjy  to 
private  detectives  and  secret  agents  who 
are  now  padding  about  the  country, 
financed  by  taxpayers'  dollars,  subjected 
to  none  of  the  rules  and  regulation^  ap- 


plied to  policemen,  with  virtually  no 
budget  review  as  to  how  they  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money,  free  to  operate  in  al- 
most any  way  it  suits  their  purpose  and 
the  purposes  of  their  farflung  clients? 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  considering 
for  a  moment  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many. 

After  World  War  I,  Germany  was  a  de- 
feated nation  suffering  from  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  and  political  disunity 
which  bordered  on  anarchy.    The  prob- 
lems of  the  nation  were  so  great  and  the 
morale  of  its  people  was  so  low  that  they 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator who  promised  to  correct  the  great- 
est problems.   By  crusading  against  what 
he  described  as  corrupt  and  sinister  mi- 
nority forces — primarily  communism  and 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith — he  man- 
aged to  unite  much  of  the  nation.    By 
constructing  a  mighty  war  machine  he 
managed  to  put  the  German  factory  and 
workers  back  to  work   again.     So  the 
great  concerns  of  the  German  public  ap- 
peared to  have  been  met.    Yet  he  did 
this  at  a  terrible  cost.    He  instituted  po- 
lice-state terrorism.     He  abolished  the 
constitutional    guarantees   such   as  '  we 
have  in   our  Constitution  and  Bill ,  of 
Rights.    He  developed  propaganda  into 
an  art  form.    In  his  case  too.  the  Intel - 
Ugence    service,    the    wiretapping,    the 
propaganda  publications  and  the  cloak 
and  dagger  investigations  were  aimed  at 
Communists  and  criminals — at  least  as 
he  defined  them. 

The  United  States  of  1967  is  by  no 
means  the  Germany  of  1933;  I  do  not 
mean  to  exaggerate.  But  if  the  people 
of  America  tolerate  the  intrusions  of  the 
CIA  into  free  domestic  institutions  such 
as  the  National  Student  Association,  If 
they  tolerate  indiscriminate  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  eavesdropping  by 
Government  agencies,  if  they  allow  their 
taxes  to  be  spent  to  corrupt  authors  and 
subsidize  what  appear  to  be  legitimate 
books,  if  they  allow  private  detectives 
to  silence  those  who  would  criticize  our 
society,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  embracing  the  police-state  psy- 
chology which  gripped  Germany  follow- 
mg  World  War  I  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
disaster. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "it  could 
not  happen  here."  These  recent  develop- 
ments have  shown  that  it  can— without 
our  knowing  it.  It  may  be  that  the  last 
several  Presidents  and  a  few  selected 
congressional  leaders  were  aware  that 
the  National  Student  Association  was  a 
front  for  our  international,  secret  in- 
telligence operation.  But  most  Congress- 
men and  Senators  were  unaware  of  It; 
certainly  the  press  was  not  aware  of  It 
nor  was  the  public  and.  therefore,  this 
secret  intelligence  service  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  could  have  done  grave 
harm  to  American  democracy  without 
our  even  knowing  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  last  few  Presidents 
and  a  few  key  Government  officials  are 
aware  that  Federal  agencies  are  tapping 
telephones,  bugging  offices  and  homes, 
but  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  as- 
sured Senator  Long  of  Missouri  on  July 
13,  1965,  that  wiretapping  was  absolutely 
banned  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
To  his  embarrassment,  the  Secretary's 
own  counsel  informed  him  that  the  IRS 


was  tapping  public  telephones  in  the  IR-? 
building  in  Washington.  It  was  n 
vealed  later  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Treasury  Department 
had  been  conducting  a  course  for  agents 
in  the  art  of  electronic  snooping. 

The  president  of  General  Motors  has 
assured  us  that  he  did  not  know  that 
his  firm  had  hired  Vincent  Gillen  to 
probe  into  every  aspect  of  the  personal 
life  of  Ralph  Nader  in  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  silence  him.  I  am  sure  we  will 
soon  hear  of  something  done  by  the 
Wackenhut  Corp.  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Florida  was  blissfully  unaware. 

What  this  shows  is  that  democratic 
Institutions  cannot  control  p>olice-state 
tactics  once  they  are  set  in  motion,    if 
secret  agents  are  given  millions  of  dol 
lars  to  dispense  in  secret.  If  Investigators 
are  allowed  to  break  into  homes  and  In- 
stall   eavesdropping    devices,    then   the 
people  given  these  special,  secret  powers 
become  a  kind  of  new  government  all 
their  own.    That  is  why  the  secret  police 
in  Germany  and  Russia  become  so  pow- 
erful,   once   they   were    allowed    to  do 
things  which  were  outside  the  law  and 
forbidden  to  other  agencies.    Once  they 
acquired    these    powers    and    gathered 
their  secret  information,  they  became  a 
law  unto  themselves. 

Once  we  embark  upon  the  use  of  po- 
lice-state tactics,  even  if  we  piously  pro- 
test that  we  are  using  these  tactics  only 
on  Communists  and  criminals,  we  take 
a  long  step  away  from  democratic  self- 
government. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt.  I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  government  and 
large  corporations  which  carrj'  heavy 
public  responsibility  should  all  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  such  prac- 
tices in  the  future. 

I  do  think  the  Congress  should  inquire 
into  this  whole  sordid  business  and  find 
out  just  how  widespread  and  just  how 
vicious  it  has  become.  I  think  that  kind 
of  cartharsis  would  be  helpful.  But  I 
am  primarily  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture. Even  if  we  cannot  purge  ourselves 
of  all  that  has  happened  before,  we 
should  make  a  clear,  firm  promise  that 
these  things  will  not  be  done  again.  If 
goverrmient  and  the  public  does  not  in- 
sist upon  such  a  promise.  I  fear  for  the 
future  of  democracy  in  these  United 
States. 

Wiretapping  by  Government  should 
certainly  be  limited  to  cases  involving 
national  security. 

All  private  bugging  should  be  outlawed 
with  stiff  penalties. 

The  CIA's  jurisdiction  and  method  of 
supervision  should  be  overhauled. 

The  employees  of  the  CIA  are  certainly 
dedicated  American  citizens.  The  orga- 
nization has  a  critical  intelligence  gath- 
ering function.  The  national  security 
must  be  protected  by  the  effective  per- 
formance of  that  function.  However, 
recent  events  would  seem  to  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  limits  of  its  role  must  be 
more  clearly  delineated  and  its  activities 
more  carefully  supervised. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping should  be  used  only  in  the  interest 
of  national  security.    This  should  apply 
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to  subversion  and  organized  crime,  under 
court  authorization  with  annual  review 

by  Congress, 


THE     GOVERNMENT'S     POLICY     IN 
VIETNAM— MEMORIAL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  memorial  signed  by  259  students, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster High  School.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  protest- 
ing against  the  policy  of  our  Government 
In  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  memorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Rich-\rd  Russeix: 

We,  the  undersigned  students,  teachers 
and  friends  of  Daniel  Webster  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  do  protest  the  policy  of 
our  government  on  the  following  counts: 

1.  The  way  in  which  our  government  agrees 
to  a  truce  policy  In  which  all  Interested  par- 
ties do  not  have  to  abide  by  the  rules.  In 
the  latest  truce  the  Viet  Cong  were  agreeable 
to  the  terms,  but  the  North  Viet  forces  were 
not. 

2.  We  protest  our  involvement  In  future 
truce  agreements  unless  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace  Is  evidenced  on  both  sides. 

3.  We  protest  any  stopping  In  the  bomb- 
ing of  vital  targets  and  would  actually  like 
to  see  more  Important  targets  hit. 

4.  Since  the  truce  of  January  1966,  and  the 
latest  so-called  truce  were  both  used  by  the 
enemy  to  build  up  supplies  and  manpower, 
we  would  like  to  see  a  halt  to  these  "farce" 
truces  which  only  end  In  more  Americans 
getting  killed  to  get  the  job  done. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
February  23,  1967,  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Vocational  Education  Act  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Since  1917, 
public  vocational  education  has  been  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  providing  much  of  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  States  operating  and 
controUing  their  own  programs. 

Today,  only  10  percent  of  oiu:  work 
force  is  employed  in  occupations  that  re- 
quire a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree; 
another  7  percent  are  employed  in  jobs 
that  require  no  formal  education,  the  so- 
called  unskilled  occupations;  and  the  re- 
maining 83  percent  are  employed  in  jobs 
that  require  some  type  of  vocational  or 
technical  education.  These  jobs  range 
in  skill  level  from  simple  to  highly  skilled 
and  technical,  many  requiring  1  or  2 
years  of  post-hlgh-school  occupational 
education. 

As  parents,  we  oftentimes  equate  suc- 
cess with  a  college  degree,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  not  always  objective  In 
judging  our  children's  abilities  or  their 
occupational  outlook.  We  cannot  deny, 
however,  that  the  Industrial  and  mili- 
tary supremacy  that  our  Nation  enjoys 
today  is  due  to  the  high  productivity  of 
each  member  of  our  work  force.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  supremacy,  we 
must  realistically  appraise  our  need  for 
more  and  better  trained  workers  In  the 
years  ahead.    Mechanization,  automa- 


tion, and  data  processing  have  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market,  so  much  so,  In  fact,  that 
almost  every  new  job  today  requires  not 
only  more  vocational  education  but  also 
more  highly  specialized  vocational  edu- 
cation than  ever  before. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must 
provide  some  type  of  vocational  or  tech- 
nical education  for  the  majority  of  our 
students — that  83  percent — before  they 
enter  the  labor  force.  In  contrast  to 
this  large  segment  of  our  population  that 
should  be  enrolled  in  vocational  or  tech- 
nical education,  nationwide,  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  high  school  population  is  en- 
rolled in  vocational  or  technical  educa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  newest  innovations  In 
teaching  vocational  education  is  the 
cooperative  method  in  which  students 
are  enrolled  in  a  full-time  curriculum, 
yet  split  their  day  evenly  between  aca- 
demic classes  and  part-time  work  in  a 
local  business  establishment.  More  im- 
portant than  the  wages  students  earn 
is  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  teaching-learn- 
ing situation  in  their  chosen  career  and 
is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
their  vocational  teacher  working  co- 
operatively with  the  director  of  the  local 
training  station.  This  is  a  valuable 
learning  activity  for  students  and  helps 
to  prepare  them  for  gainful  employment 
upon  completion  of  their  formal  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  a  price  tag  on  an 
educational  program,  but  students  en- 
rolled in  cooperative  vocational  pro- 
grams last  year  In  Arizona  earned 
$1,796,956,  an  amount  almost  equal  to 
the  total  Federal  allotment  for  voca- 
tional education.  Without  exaggeration, 
the  vocational-technical  education  pro- 
gram being  conducted  In  Arizona  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  economical 
nationwide,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cullison, 
State  director,  and  his  dedicated  staff. 

Although  one  can  justify  the  voca- 
tional programs  on  the  basis  of  the  occu- 
pational competency  developed  through 
these  programs,  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  more  enduring  benefits  derived  from 
these  programs  are  those  developed 
through  the  youth  organizations  that  are 
part  of  the  regular  vocational  programs. 
Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  the  good 
citizenship  and  leadership  training  that 
our  Future  Farmers,  our  Future  Home- 
makers,  our  DECA — distributive  educa- 
tion— members,  and  more  recently  our 
VICA — vocational  industrial — members 
gain  from  plarming  and  participating  in 
a  youth  organization  that  Is  meaningful 
and  challenging  to  each  of  them  because 
it  is  dedicated  to  promoting  their  occu- 
pational Interest. 

On  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  vocational  education,  I  com- 
mend, too,  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
leaders  as  well  as  the  students  in  voca- 
tional education  and  pledge  my  contin- 
ued support  to  this  very  worthwhile  seg- 
ment of  our  educational  program. 


THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.       HOLLINGS.    Mr.       President, 
among  the  matters  discussed  by  William 


Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  In  his  colvrnwi  of 
February  19  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
us  all — the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  views  of  this  well- 
respected,  veteran  journalist  merit  con- 
sideration. There  is  in  them  a  logic  and 
directness  that  I  have  found  to  be  largely 
missing  from  the  emotion-charged  dis- 
cussions of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Hearst  observes  the  bombing  for 
what  it  is — a  military  weapon.  And  he 
concludes  that  it  must  be  pretty  effec- 
tive to  cause  Hanoi  to  demand  its  cessa- 
tion before  negotiations  can  begin. 

If — as  is  popularly  charged — America 
Is  deliberately  raiding  North  Vietnamese 
cities,  why  are  they  still  almost  entirely 
intact? 

And  his  main  point:  stopping  bombing 
would  relieve  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  some  of 
his  main  concern,  and  we  are  not  there  to 
help  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
lunn  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Baltimore   News   American, 

Feb.    19,    1967) 

U.S.   Bombing   Hurts   Hanoi 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  resumption  of  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  subsequent  howls 
of  anguish  It  evoked,  is  keeping  this  aspect 
of  the  Vietnam  war  firmly  in  place  as  the 
most  controversial  Issue  In  the  news. 

For  this  reason  alone.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara — often  pretty  controver- 
sial himself — has  done  practically  everyone 
a  favor  by  clearing  the  &ir  regarding  the 
bombing  and  by  placing  its  results  In  cor- 
rect perspective. 

In  his  inimitable  computer-like  style,  the 
secretary  pointed  out  that  (A)  the  bombing 
is  achieving  most  of  Its  objectives;  (B)  It 
cannot  win  the  war  by  Itself — this  can  be 
done  only  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  (C)  the  bombing's  impact  can  be  best 
Judged  "by  the  great  efforts  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  force  us  to  stop  .  .  ." 

Playing  this  back  through  our  own  com- 
puter, the  third  point  seems  to  emerge  as 
the  most  significant  of  all.  Hanoi  simply 
"doth  protest  too  much"  about  the  bombing. 
Its  outrage  about  the  attacks  and  Its  in- 
sistence that  they  cease  before  any  peace 
negotiations  can  begin  have  become  Its  ob- 
session, almost  to  the  exclusion  of  protests 
about  anything  else. 

This  is  tbe  clearest  possible  giveaway  that 
the  bombing  is  hurting,  and  hurting  bad. 
In  turn,  nothing  could  be  a  greater  argu- 
ment for  continuation  and  Intensification  of 
this  form  of  attack,  aU  howling  to  the 
contrary. 

Much  of  the  stop-the-bomblng  cam- 
paign— both  domestic  and  foreign — Is  based 
on  accusations  that  the  United  States  Is  de- 
liberately attacking  civilian  areas  of  North 
Vietnamese  cities. 

To  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
air  raids,  this  is  ridiculous.  For  one  thing. 
If  the  U.S.  was  indeed  attacking  such  areas 
then  not  much  of  Hanoi  or  Haiphong  would 
be  left  standing  by  now.  The  fact  that 
these  cities  are  almost  entirely  Intact  Is 
proof  of  the  almost  painful  precision  with 
which  the  U.S.  la  concentrating  on  military 
targets. 

Rigid  conditions,  In  fact,  place  greater 
than  normal  hazards  on  our  pilots  in  North 
Vietnam's  skies.  They  may  only  fly  when 
the  weather  Is  clear  enough  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  mistakes  In  Identifying  tar- 
gets on  the  ground.  Many  attacks,  in  addi- 
tion, may  only  be  made  from  certain  direc- 
tions BO  as  to  avoid  flights  over  residential 
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areas.  Enemy  gunners,  equipped  ■with  eo- 
phlsticated  Soviet  weapons,  are  a'^rare  of 
these  factors  and  are  able  to  add  a  their 
already  formidable  anti-aircraft  defunse. 

The  bombing,  moreover,  obvlouslj?  bears 
no  slDollarlty  whatsoever  to  the  frankly 
•terror'  raids  of  World  War  II.  These 
were  begun  by  the  Germans,  then  repaid  by 
the  British,  enraged  at  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  their  cities.  Even  during  thcise  grim 
times  of  all-out,  declared  war,  hoT^ever.  It 
was  the  United  States  that  adher«d  more 
than  anyone  to  the  principle  of  "pr  iclslon" 
bombing,  in  contrast  to  the  "carpet"  bomb- 
ing of  others.  Such  bombing  could  pnly  be 
conducted  In  daylight,  at  terrible  dinger  to 
men  and  planes,  but  the  U.S.  did  It  inyway. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciple iB  being  followed  over  North  Vietnam. 
The  pilots  of  today's  Air  Force  and  Navy, 
moreover,  are  a  far  cry  from  the  often  Im- 
petuous, dashing,  "flyboys"  who  grated  our 
brave  aerial  forces  of  World  War  n.  Today 
they  are  careful,  meticulous  profeislonals. 
dispassionately  flying  the  most  com])lex  as- 
semblies of  gadgetry  In  the  entire  arsenal 
of  push-button  war.  To  characterlie  them 
as  deliberate  murderers  of  women  aad  chil- 
dren Is  abominable.  I 

The  true  assessment  of  their  effortsj  mostly 
conducted  through  anti-aircraft  flra  "thick 
enough  to  walk  on,"  Is  reflected  In  Secretary 
McNamara's  estimate  that  the  ralijs  have 
diverted  some  300,000  people  to  the  rfepair  of 
railroads,  bridges  and  supply  centirs.  In 
addition,  the  secretary  said,  the  troap  infil- 
tration from  North  Vietnam  to  thf  south 
appears  to  have  "leveled  off"  within  ihe  past 
six  months,  while  the  bombing  has  had  the 
additional  effect  of  raising  the  morale  In 
South  Vietnam.  J 

The  lessons  of  the  bombing  are  therefore 
clear:  The  North  Vietnamese  governtnent  is 
obviously  deeply  concerned  about  tha  bomb- 
ing's effect  on  its  war  effort.  So  tojstop  or 
"pause"  again  would  merely  relieve  oil  Ho  of 
some  of  his  main  concern,  and  that's  not 
what  we're  there  for. 
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WHY  GIVE  AID  AND  COMFORT  TO 
THE  COMMUNISTS? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  rormer 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New 
York,  who  served  his  State  and  district 
well  and  effectively  for  more  t|ian  20 
years,  and  who  headed  one  of  the  first 
congressional  committees  set  up  ti  study 
the  tactics  employed  by  conspi:tktorial 
communism  in  this  country  ano  else- 
where, has  taken  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  proposed  ratiication 
of  the  Consular  Convention  with  fiussia. 
He  offered  to  come  to  Washingtoii  at  his 
own  expense  to  testify  against  it,  tut  the 
very  limited  time  provided  by  thfe  com- 
mittee for  opposition  witnesses  pre  eluded 
his  appearance. 

Hamilton  Fish  has  therefore  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  offered  by  pim  at 
a  recent  meeting,  held  in  the  Paris  Sher- 
aton Hotel,  New  York  City,  oppos^g  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  »t  this 
time.  The  resolution  was  unaniinously 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  which  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Fish  states  was  attended  by 
more  than  500  citizens  of  New  Yoik.  He 
has  asked  me  to  make  the  resolution  a 
part  of  the  record  of  testimony  concern- 
ing the  treaty.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  twdy'of  the 
Record  the  resolution  submitted  t)y  for«- 
mer  Representative  Hamilton  Fish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Why  Give  Aid  and  Comfort  to  the 
Communists? 

Whereas  Edgar  Hoover  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  stated  that  "we  are  at  war  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  sooner  the  American 
people  know  it,  the  better"  and  as  Lenin 
said,  "promises  like  pie  crusts,  are  made  to 
be  broken"  and 

Whereas  we  appeased  Soviet  Russia  at 
Yalta  and  made  half  the  world  safe  for 
Communism,  In  China  we  turned  a  friendly 
nation  Into  a  bitter  Communist  enemy, 
entered  Into  52  agreements  with  Soviet 
Russia  of  which  50  were  violated  and  at  the 
present  time  Soviet  Russia  Is  continuing  to 
arm  Cuba  and  train  Infiltrators  and  revo- 
lutionists for  guerrilla  warfare  In  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  In  the  Near  East  and  Its 
main  objective  Is  to  destroy  Capitalism  (Free 
Enterprise)  In  the  tTnlted  States  and  In  all 
Free  Nations  and 

Where.is  Soviet  Russia  is  sending  arms  and 
munitions  to  kill  our  soldiers  in  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  has  sent  more  than 
3000  anti-aircraft  guns  to  North  Vietnam 
with  radar  equipment  and  skilled  technical 
crews  to  operate  them  and 

Whereas  Soviet  officers  and  technicians  are 
receiving  the  finest  possible  war  training  and 
experience,  shooting  down  our  army,  marine 
and  navy  flyers  like  clay  pigeons  every  day. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Antl- 
Communlst  International  at  its  meeting 
held  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York 
City  on  Sunday,  February  19,  1967  that  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  recommit  all  proposed 
legislation  In  any  way  appeasing  Soviet  Rus- 
sia such  as  the  Consulate  Treaty  and  Bridges 
for  Communist  Trade  until  the  end  of  the 
war  when  they  could  be  projjerly  considered 
on  their  merits  as  ratification  or  adoption 
now  would  be  an  open  and  brazen  Insult  and 
repudiation  of  our  soldiers  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam  against  ovir  Communist 
enemies  and  be  It  further  resolved  that  as 
long  as  members  of  our  armed  forces  are 
being  killed  by  Communist  weapons  from 
Soviet  Rxissla  favorable  action  on  such 
measures  by  Congress  would  be  a  tragic 
gesture  of  appeasement  to  our  enemies, 
cause  suspicion  of  our  motives,  weaken  the 
unity  of  the  NATO  and  at  the  same  time  by 
Ignoring  and  trampling  on  the  blood  of  our 
wounded  and  dead  heroes  while  war  against 
the  World  Communist  Conspiracy  continues, 
would  be  near  treason  as  "giving  them  (our 
enemies)  aid  and  comfort." — Ai-ticle  3  Sec- 
tion 3.  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  resolution  Introduced  by  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  was  adopted  unanimously  by  more 
than  500  people  attending  the  meeting  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  U.S.  Senators  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


SALT  LAKE  TABERNACLE 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
I  am  Introduced  as  a  man  from  Utah  to 
a  group  of  people  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  someone  in  the  group  can  hardly 
say  "How  do  you  do?"  before  he  tells 
me: 

I  listen  to  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
from  Salt  Lake  City  every  Sunday  morning 
on  the  radio — I  have  been  listening  for  years. 

I  hear  this  comment  everywhere.  I 
hear  It  not  only  out  across  the  width  and 
breadth  of  our  own  land,  but  I  hear  it 
from  Americans  living  overseas,  who  fol- 
low the  short  wave  or  recorded  broad- 
casts, or  who  have  warm  memories  of 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  recitals  they 
have  heard  in  the  past — and  who  tell  me 
how  much  they  miss  them.  Utah  and 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  and  the  glorious 


music  which  comes  from  its  great  organ 
and  its  375-voice  choir  are  almost 
synonymous. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  way  we 
would  rather  be  identified.  The  choir 
was  founded  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  Brigham  Young.  The  tabernacle— 
the  great  domed  structure  which  stands 
in  the  heart  of  Temple  Square  in  Salt 
Lake  City — will  celebrate  this  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  its  doors  in 
October  of  this  year.  We  are  vastly 
proud  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  choir. 

When  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  tabernacle  this  fall,  we  celebrate  also 
the  love  of  the  Mormon  people  for  music 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  sustained 
them  during  all  the  years  of  their  history. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  as  the  church  is  properly 
known,  was  founded  in  northern  New 
York  State,  and  to  escape  persecution,  its 
members  moved  from  there  to  Harmony, 
Pa.,  to  KIrtland,  Ohio,  to  Jackson  County, 
Mo.,  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  and  finally  to  the 
barren  valleys  of  Utah,  where  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  arrived  on  July  24,  1847. 
Between  1846  and  1851,  more  than  30,000 
members  of  the  church  left  the  populated 
centers  of  Central  and  Eastern  United 
States  and  moved  west  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  Into  an  imsettled  wilderness. 
By  ox-drawn  wagon  or  on  foot  they 
pushed  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
country  filled  with  hostile  Indians  and 
blocked  by  surging  rivers  and  precipitous 
mountains. 

They  endured  incredible  hardship  and 
heartbreak.  Some  of  them  perished 
along  the  way.  Those  who  survived, 
constantly  sought  sources  of  inner 
strength  to  see  them  through  the  ordeal. 
So  they  gathered  around  their  camp- 
fires  each  night  to  sing.  Some  of  them 
even  sang  as  they  walked  through  the 
dusty  sagebrush.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  have  heard  one  of  their  hymns 
which  was  written  by  William  Clayton  in 
1846  as  the  pioneer  wagons  creaked  across 
the  prairies: 

Come,  come  ye  Saints,  no  toll  nor  labor  fear. 

But  with  joy  wend  your  way; 
Though  hard  to  you  this  Journey  may  appear, 

Grace  shall  be  as  your  day. 

When  the  pioneers  finally  arrived  in 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  they  rejoiced 
in  song,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was 
to  build  a  simple  bowery  where  they  could 
meet  and  worship  and  sing  together.  It 
was  here  that  the  choir  had  its  actual 
beginning.  In  1849,  John  Parry,  an  Eng- 
lishman, came  to  Utah  and  became  the 
choir's  first  regular  director. 

Ten  years  later.  In  1857,  an  adobe  tab- 
ernacle was  constructed,  and  a  pipe  or- 
gan built  by  a  Mormon  convert  in  Aus- 
tralia was  brought  to  Utah  and  housed 
In  it.  The  choir  and  a  pipe  organ  were 
joined,  and  the  choir  has  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  pipe  organ  mu.«ic  ever 
since. 

It  was  not  until  1863,  some  16  years 
after  the  first  of  the  Saints  arrived  in 
the  valley,  that  they  had  built  enough 
homes,  and  stored  food  from  a  sufBclent 
number  of  good  growing  seasons,  to  con- 
centrate on  the  building  of  a  permanent 
meeting  place,  and  the  great  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle  was  planned  and  started. 

This  remarkable  building  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  auditoriums  in  the  world. 
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It  seats  8,000  people.  Is  250  feet  long,  150 
jeet  wide,  and  80  feet  high.  The  ceiling, 
s  10-foot-thick  shell,  is  a  lattice  work 
between  ceiling  and  roof  of  heavy  tim- 
l)ers  held  together  chiefly  by  wooden 
dowels  and  rawhide  thongs. 

As  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  visited 
it,  the  accoustlcs  are  so  sensitive  and  per- 
fect that  if  you  stand  at  one  end,  you 
can  hear  a  pin  dropped  250  feet  away. 
The  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  Its 
concerts  in  this  remarkable  structure. 

The  domed  roof  of  the  tabernacle  re- 
sembles an  umbrella.  The  design  is  said 
to  have  originated  In  the  fertile  mind  of 
Brigham  Yoimg.  When  discussions  were 
underway  as  to  how  to  build  a  struc- 
ture which  could  house  the  growing  num- 
ber of  church  members  at  the  church's 
semiannual  conferences.  President 
Young  Is  said  to  have  pushed  open  his 
umbrella  and  inquired  of  church  archi- 
tect William  Harrison  Folsom : 

Would  a  roof  of  this  design  work? 

The  church  architect  thought  it  would. 
A  pioneer  Utah  builder,  Henry  Grow, 
suggested  that  the  roof  could  be  latticed, 
and  made  to  hold  up  that  way.  And  so 
the  work  was  undertaken. 

Huge  tlmbe/  slabs,  3  Inches  thick^  a 
foot  wide  and  12  feet  long,  were  made 
pliable  through  steaming  and  then  bent 
to  shape.  Once  the  proper  curve  was 
formed,  they  were  set  in  cold  water.  The 
beams  were  then  arched  into  place,  six 
at  a  time,  and  holes  were  bored  through 
which  pegs  or  dowels  were  inserted.  The 
dowels  were  smeared  with  glue  made 
from  the  hooves  of  cows. 

Some  of  the  dowels  were  oversized  and 
had  a  tendency  to  split  the  beam.  When 
this  happened,  the  splitting  timbers  were 
bound  in  rawhide  which  had  been  soaked 
In  water.  As  the  rawhide  dried,  it 
shrank,  and  the  dowels  were  sealed  In 
the  beams.  They  have  lasted  to  this 
day— a  hundred  years  later. 

It  took  3  years  and  3  months  of  hard, 
dedicated  work  to  complete  the  taber- 
nacle. Its  completion  in  this  short  time 
was  an  amazing  feat.  The  work  was 
chiefly  volunteer.  The  materials  all 
came  from  surroimding  forests  and  land, 
and  had  to  be  prepared  from  scratch. 
Many  of  the  tools  were  handmade.  The 
pioneers  used  what  was  at  hand.  The 
nearest  railroad  was  still  many  miles 
away— the  golden  spike,  which  linked 
the  bands  of  steel  from  coast  to  coast 
at  Promontory,  Utah,  and  Inaugurated 
transcontinental  railroad  passenger  and 
freight  service,  was  not  driven  until  1869, 
2  years  after  the  tabernacle  was  com- 
pleted. We  often  say  in  Utah  that  the 
tabernacle  was  built  without  nails,  and 
this  is  almost  true. 

The  tabernacle  opened  its  doors  for 
the  first  time  on  October  5,  1867,  and  the 
Saints  gathered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
edifice  for  a  general  conference  on  the 
following  day.  The  building  has  been 
the  setting  for  the  semiannual  confer- 
ences of  the  church  ever  since. 

A  new  organ  was  established  in  the 
tabernacle  when  it  was  opened,  and  it 
was  further  expanded  until  by  1874  most 
of  the  pipes  a  person  sees  today  had  been 
put  in  place.  When  one  of  the  million 
tourists  who  visit  Temple  Square  each 
year  goes  in  the  tabernacle  to  participate 


in  the  famous  pin-dropping  ritual,  and 
to  hear  a  noon  recital  of  the  1,000-pipe 
organ,  parts  of  the  original  organ  are 
used. 

At  the  time  the  new  tabernacle  was 
opened  In  1867,  some  20  years  after  the 
first  pioneers  arrived  in  the  valley,  the 
Utah  community  was  the  center  of  an 
Inland  empire  that  covered  350,000 
square  miles,  186  permanent  settlements, 
and  scores  of  chapels  and  schools  and 
thousands  of  permanent  homes. 

Today,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  expanded  far  be- 
yond its  inland  base  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Church  membership  exceeds  2  mil- 
lion, and  there  are  over  4,000  congrega- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  world. 
From  a  one-stody  adobe  church  oflBce 
building,  its  admlrilstratlve  quarters  have 
expanded  into  a  handsome  granite  build- 
ing of  Ionic  Greek  design.  Its  presi- 
dent, David  O.  McKay,  Is  widely  known, 
as  are  his  four  counsellors  in  the  first 
presidency,  Hugh  B.  Brown,  Nathan  El- 
don  Tanner,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  and 
Thorpe  B.  Isaacson. 

As  the  church  has  grown,  so  has  the 
reputation  of  its  famous  choir.  By 
1893,  the  fame  of  this  spectacular  sing- 
ing organization  had  so  spread  that  the 
choir  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago.  A  Califor- 
nia tour  followed,  and  then  appearances 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  in  1911,  and  an  invitation  from 
President  and  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Taft  to  sing  at  the  White  House.  In 
1934,  the  choir  sang  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  the 
following  year  at  the  California  Pacific 
International  Exposition  in  San  Diego. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  has  performed  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany, 
Prance,  in  numerous  tours  of  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  was 
invited  to  sing  for  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1964. 
The  choir  won  the  "Grammy"  award  in 
1959  for  the  best  choral  recording  of  the 
year,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic." President  Eisenhower  congratu- 
lated the  choir  on  its  25th  anniversary 
of  weekly  CBS  radio  network  programs. 
It  has  been  featured  in  two  Cinerama 
productions  as  well  as  several  major 
films,  has  been  heard  many  times  on  TV, 
has  made  many  recordings  of  the  disk 
type  and  was  featured  from  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  on  the 
first  intercontinental  telecast  via  "Tel- 
star"  satellite.  Its  Sunday  morning 
broadcast  is  the  oldest  continuous  coast- 
to-coast  broadcast  on  American  radio. 

Present  tabernacle  choir  director  is 
Richard  P.  Condie,  and  Alexander 
Schrlener  is  the  chief  tabernacle  organ- 
ist. The  choir  president  is  Isaac  M.  Ste- 
wart, and  the  narrator  for  its  Sunday 
radio  programs  is  Richard  L.  Evans. 

In  August  of  last  year,  I  joined  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Utah  congres- 
sional delegation,  Senator  Wallace  F. 
Bennett,  Representative  David  S.  King, 
and  Representative  Laurence  J.  Burton 
to  ask  Postmaster  General  Laurence  P. 
O'Brien  to  issue  a  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Moi-mon  Tabernacle  on 
Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Every  President  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  the  exception  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  has  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle.  Presidents  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  Hoover, 
Pi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  have  all  appeared  in 
the  tabernacle  during  their  term  in  the 
White  House.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate  in  1952.  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  actually  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  visit  this  historic  structure. 

We  have  sent  the  Postmaster  General 
all  the  necessary  historical  material  to 
submit  to  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Utah  delegation,  and 
the  million  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
most  sincerely  hope  that  our  request  will 
receive  favorable  action.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  one  of  the  most  prominently 
known  cultural  and  religious  centers  In 
the  United  States  be  recognized  by  the 
issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  on 
the  occasion  of  its  100th  anniversary. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BROAD- 
CASTERS ACTS  TO  RESTRICT 
BROADCASTING  OF  MATERIAL  ON 
LSD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
taken  what  I  consider  to  be  a  commend- 
able and  courageous  first  step  toward 
keeping  oCf  the  public  airwaves  presenta- 
tions which  would  suggest  that  the  use 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucination-produc- 
ing drugs  might  be  proper  or  desirable. 
The  TV  Code  Board  of  the  NAB,  meet- 
ing in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  has  expanded  its 
guidelines  on  the  television  presentations 
of  narcotic  addiction  and  drunkenness 
to  include  the  proviso  that  "the  use  of 
hallucinogenic  drugs  shall  not  be  shown 
or  encouraged  as  desirable  or  socially 
acceptable." 

This  addition  to  the  board's  code  has 
been  approved  and  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  association's  board  of  direc- 
tors ex{>ected  to  meet  in  June.  I  would 
hope  that  the  language  could  be  made  a 
part  of  the  radio  code,  as  well. 

This  is,  on  its  face,  very  simple  and 
unbinding  language;  however,  that  broad 
section  of  the  television  industry  which 
has  subscribed  to  the  NAB's  code  of  con- 
duct is  obligated  to  abide  by  the  features 
of  the  code.  The  action  taken  in  Scotts- 
dale marks  what  is.  to  my  knowledge,  the 
first  formal  notice  taken  by  the  tele- 
vision industry  of  the  danger  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucenogenics. 

I  was  informed  of  the  code  board's 
action  this  morning  when  I  was  phoned 
by  NAB's  vice  president  for  government 
affairs,  Paul  B.  Comstock.  I  had  wired 
the  board  meeting  last  Tuesday  urging 
that  action  be  taken  "to  establish  pro- 
hibitions on  TV  presentations  suggest- 
ing the  desirability  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucination-producing  drugs." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  telegram  to 
NAB  President  Vincent  Wasilewski : 

I  know  of  only  one  Instance  In  which  a 
television  program  with  a  sizeable  national 
audience  has  presented  the  use  of  LSD  as  an 
enjoyable  or  proper  experience  .  .  .  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  presented  by  your 
board  meeting  to  face  the  tSD  problem  head- 
on  should  not,  I  feel,  be  lost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
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of  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Wasilei  /ski  and  a 
New  York  Times  article  to  whch  I  shall 
allude  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  comments. 

The    PRESIDING    OPFICEfl.     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning |  presented 
a  graphic  text  and  photo  account  of  the 
increase  in  LSD  addiction  andlthe  terri- 
fying experiences  which  accompany  mis- 
use of  the  drug.  i 

A  few  quotes  from  the  text  of  the  story 
by  Gladwyn  Hill  should  serv^  to  point 
out  that  far  from  being  a  sl»iple  con- 
scious-expanding drug,  LSD  ib  a  brain 
bomb  which  can  induce  insaijity,  irra- 
tionality, and  sometimes  death.! 

Pour  teenagers  were  arrested  lii  Hermosa 
Beach  near  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  The  rtoUce  chief 
said  the  driver  seemed  to  be  In  a  trance  and 
kept  trying  to  climb  the  JaU  cell  will,  yelling. 
"I'm  a  graham  cracker.  Oopel  my  arm 
crumbled  off  ..."  1 

The  chief  hope  for  combating  tpe  spread- 
ing use  of  LSD  seems  to  be.  as  Mr.  fell!  points 
out,  "education — simply  spreading  the  word 
about  how  tricky  and  dangerous  the  seem- 
ingly Innocuous  white  powder  cari  be." 

In  the  Times  story,  a  young  tvoman  is 
pictured  screaming  on  the  floor.  The 
caption  says : 

It  was  terrifying  to  me  ...  I  got 
scared  ...  I  was  just  afraid  tk>  be  left 
alone  ...  I  experienced  the  ileslre  to 
die  ...  to  rip  my  skin  off  and  pi4l  my  hair 
and  face  off.  I 

And  such  is  the  "expanded  conscious- 
ness" produced  by  a  psychedelic  "trip." 

For  readers  of  the  Record  w-Jio  might 
wish  a  balanced  presentation  oh  the  ef- 
fects of  LSD — a  presentation  M*hich  in- 
cludes statements  supporting  i\s  use  as 
well  as  those  explaining  its  dangers — I 
suggest  the  record  of  hearing  Jbefore  a 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  w|iich  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  is  chairman.  The  hearings 
were  held  in  January.  May,  JUne,  and 
July  of  last  year  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966.  ! 

To  the  National  Association  oif  Broad- 
casters, which  has  taken  official  cog- 
nizance of  the  growing  problemi  of  LSD, 
I  extend  felicitations  and  a  sincere  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  As  the  preamble 
to  the  NAB's  TV  code  asserts:  ' 

Television  and  all  who  participate  In  It  are 
Jointly  accountable  to  the  Amerlc»n  public 
for  respect,  for  the  special  needs  of,  children, 
for  community  responsibility,  for]  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  and  culture,  for 
the  acceptability  of  the  program  Imaterlals 
chosen,  for  decency  and  decorum  in  produc- 
tion, and  for  propriety  In  advertl^ng. 

In  moving  to  restrict  the  broadcasting 
of  LSD  material,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  is  in  harmqny  with 
these  splendid  principles. 

Exhibit  1 
Text  or  Sknatob  Hansen's  TelxgraIi  to  Mb. 

WASILrWSKl 


1 


I  respectfiUly  urge  that  In  yourj  ongoing 
TV  Code  Board  Meeting  you  give  serioxis  con- 
sideration to  the  Inclusion  of  prohlUtlons  on 
the  broadcasting  of  material  sugge^tUig  de- 
slrabUlty  of  possession,  use  and  distribution 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  <rugs.  I 
know  of  oiUy  one  instance  when  tjelevlslon 


program  with  sizeable  national  audience  pre- 
sented the  use  of  LSD  as  an  enjoyable  or 
proper  experience.  I  feel,  however,  that 
abimdant  evidence  exists  proving  use  of  LSD 
is  on  the  increase  to  warrant  attention  to  the 
drug  in  the  code  of  ethics  of  what  is  today 
one  of  the  most  potent  Instrvunents  for  the 
molding  of  public  oplrUon . 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare points  out  that  incidences  of  the  use 
of  LSD  are  on  a  rapid  upswing.  Dr.  James 
L.  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs, 
HEW.  testified  May  23  before  a  Judiciary 
Subcommittee:  "DtU'lng  the  past  year  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  illegal 
use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  throughout  the 
nation.  Some  of  our  Investigations  have 
confirmed  the  tragic  results  of  LSD  use  by 
Juveniles  and  yoimg  adults." 

Abundant  evidence  exists  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  xmsupervised  use  of  hallucination  pro- 
ducing drugs.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Goddard, 
".  .  .  the  ingestion  of  minute  quantities  of 
LSD  has  profoimd  effects  on  the  mental 
processes.  The  oral  ingestion  of  as  little 
as  100  to  160  micrograms  of  the  drug  results 
In  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions. 
These  are  associated  with  significant  altera- 
tion of  orientation,  of  consciousness,  of  sen- 
sory perception,  of  motor  coordination,  of 
mood  affectivity,  and  alteration  of  person- 
ality, Including  Impairment  of  conscious- 
ness .  .  . 

"Effects  from  the  drug  may  include  hallu- 
cinations, serious  mental  changes,  psychotic 
manifestations,  nervous  breakdowns,  and 
suicidal  tendencies. 

"Despite  20  years  of  clinical  Investigation 
of  LSD-25,  and  about  2,000  published  papers 
In  the  scientific  llteratxire,  this  drug  still  has 
not  attained  a  place  in  medical  practice  and 
U  suitable  only  for  clinical  Investigation 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  We 
have  not  approved  the  drug  for  commercial 
marketing,  and  Indeed  the  evidence  may 
never  Justify  such  approval." 

The  broadcasting  Industry  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  self-dlsclpllne  exhibited  to 
date;  however,  the  opportunity  presented  by 
your  code  meeting  to  face  the  LSD  problem 
head-on  should  not.  I  feel,  be  lost. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  broaden  your 
code  provisions  with  respect  to  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  illegal  drugs  to  place  LSD  and 
halluclnogenlcs  In  analagous  categories, 
particularly  In  programs  aimed  at  teen  and 
young  adult  audiences. 

Clutord  p.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  23,  1967] 
LSD  Spread  in  United  States  Alarms  Doc- 
tors  AND   Police — AuTHORinES   See  Edu- 
cation AS  Ket  Hope  in  Cttbbing  Peril  or 
THE  Hallucinatort  Drug 

(By  Oladwln  HUl) 
Los    Angeles,    Feb.   22. — "We   Just   don't 
know  how  to  cope  with  It  .  .  ." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  leading  psychia- 
trists who  has  been  battling  with  the  nation's 
newest  scourge:  the  hallucinatory  drug  LSD. 
His  admission  of  helplessness  Is  seconded 
by  an  array  of  other  medical  men  and  law 
enforcement  officers  who  have  watched  aghast 
as  the  use  and  depredations  of  the  drug  have 
spread  during  the  last  year. 

The  chief  hope  they  have  at  this  point  Is  in 
"education" — simply  spreading  the  word 
about  how  tricky  and  dangerous  the  seem- 
ingly Innocuous  white  powder  can  be. 

A  few  months  back  an  LSD  victim  In  Los 
Angeles,  gripped  by  the  horrible  psychoses  the 
drug  may  Induce,  knew  he  could  stagger  to 
the  Neuropsychlatrtc  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  here,  where  there  Is  24- 
hour  emergency  service  for  the  mentally 
disturbed. 

"But  we  had  to  shut  the  door  on  him," 
said  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Ungerlelder,  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  LSD  researchers.    "It  Just 
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became  too  much.  We're  basically  a  teachln» 
institution,  and  we  dldnt  have  enough  bed! 
for  all  these  people.  Now  we  must  teU  then, 
to  go  to   the  County  Hospital." 

"Heaven  knows  we've  got  enough  cases  to 
study."  the  white-Jacket  psychiatrist  said 
grimly.  "We've  got  an  out-patient,  huddled 
in  his  room  near  here,  who  thinks  he's  an 
orange,  and  that  If  anybody  touches  him  he'ii 
squirt  Juice."  "-^ueu 

He  continued:  "We've  got  a  mother  of  23 
and  her  baby.  She  was  giving  the  baby  lsd 
as  a  tranquilizer.  The  baby  seems  all  right 
but  the  mother  Is  all  confused.  ' 

"We  had  a  girl  flown  In  from  Kings  Countv 
Hospital,  New  York,  the  other  day  for  treat- 
ment by  a  doctor  who  had  handled  her  be- 
fore.   She  was  a  straltjacket  case." 

EXTENSIVE  USE 

No  one  has  any  firm  data  on  the  extent 
of  LSD  use  on  the  West  Coast  or  elsewhere  In 
the  country— except  that  it  Is  deplorably  ex- 
tensive.  Legal  bans  on  LSD  went  Into  effect 
only  last  year,  and  no  crUne  statistics  distin- 
guishing its  use  from  other  drugs  have  been 
compiled. 

One  LSD  expert,  Dr.  Donald  Louria  of  New 
York's  Bellevue  Hospital,  guesses  that  LSD 
use  has  extended  to  "no  more  than"  l  per 
cent  of  the  population.  That  figure  would 
represent  200.000  persons — an  alarming  num- 
ber. In  view  of  what  Is  becoming  known  about 
the  drug. 

A  student  at  a  small  California  college  said 
this  week  he  knew  of  eight  LSD  users  In  a 
student  body  of  200. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hoe- 
pltal  Dr.  Walter  -Hetz,  resident  psychiatrist, 
said  admissions  of  LSD  victims  reached  a 
peak  of  about  one  a  day  last  June,  but  since 
have  tapered  off  to  about  two  a  week— 
"hopefully,  because  the  word  Is  getting 
around  about  how  harmful  it  can  be." 

"I  don't  think  It's  particularly  a  West  Coast 
problem,"  says  Dr.  Ungerlelder.  "I  think  it* 
more  of  a  national  problem — a  metropolitan 
problem.  Wherever  you  have  a  big  city, 
where  conditions  are  favorable  for  making 
and  distributing  the  stuff,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem Is  about  the  same." 

LSD  has  been  publicized  as  a  compound 
that  essentially  Just  heightens  sensory  per- 
ceptions, often  to  the  point  where  they  are 
weirdly  distorted.  This  has  been  depicted 
as  having  the  beneficial  potential  of  "opening 
up  the  mind,"  even  to  the  extent  of  awaken- 
ing latent  talents. 

Dr.  Ungerlelder  and  a  number  of  his  col- 
leagues consider  that  such  expectations  are 
either  still  conjectural  or  demonstrably 
wrong,  and  are  overshadowed  by  long-term 
effects,  appearing  with  Increasing  frequency, 
which  add  up  to  chronic  mental  derange- 
ment. 

The  chronicle  of  weird  and  tragic  conse- 
quences of  LSD  use  gets  longer  by  the  week. 

In  Santa  Cruz  Feb.  1  the  police  picked  up 
the  19-year-old  son  of  a  foreign  Ambassador 
when  he  nearly  rammed  his  car  into  a  school 
bus.  Officers  quoted  him  as  saying  he  had 
Just  swallowed  two  capsules  of  LSD  obtained 
on  a  nearby  Junior  college  campus. 

Pour  teen-agers  were  arrested  in  Hermosa 
Beach,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  mid-January 
after  their  car  ranuned  a  house,  kUllng  a  3- 
year-old  child.  The  poUce  chief  said  the 
driver  seemed  to  be  In  a  trance  and  kept  try- 
ing to  climb  the  Jail  cell  wall,  yelling,  "I'm 
a  graham  cracker — oops,  my  arm  crumbled 
off  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Ungerlelder  has  reported  In  medical 
Journals  that  several  years'  research  he  has 
conducted,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Duke 
Fisher,  Indicates: 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  such  long-term 
aberrations,  even  with  an  Individual  who  has 
taken  LSD  repeatedly  without  apparent  bad 
effects. 

It  Is  Impossible  by  advanced  psychological 
testing  to  differenUate  "adverse  reactors." 
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There  is  no  necessary  correlations  between 
dosage  and  effects. 

"The  nominal  dose  is  260  micrograms — less, 
In  pure  form,  than  would  fit  on  the  head  of 
a  pin,"  he  says.  "But  we  have  observed 
chronic  effects  from  doses  as  small  as  100 
micrograms." 

LSD — lysergic  acid  diethylamide — Is  a  com- 
pound Involving  one  of  the  principal  In- 
gredients of  ergot,  a  fungus  that  grows  on 
rye. 

PERIL    IN    MAmrrACTTJllE 

It  can  be  made  by  someone  with  Just  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry — al- 
though some  of  the  bad  effects  may  be  result- 
ing from  unknown  extraneous  substances 
that  are  introduced  during  the  process  of 
amateur  manufacture.  Pure  LSD  can  have 
drastic  physical  effects.  A  massive  experi- 
mental dose  killed  an  elephant. 

Last  year  LSD  was  banned  by  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  in  Call- 
iaraia.  and  some  other  states  Its  sale,  or 
possession  by  nonprofessionals.  Is  considered 
a  crime. 

Dr.  Ungerlelder  described  Its  impact  as 
loUows : 

"LSD  has  been  called  a  consciousness - 
expanding  drug.  In  fact  It  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. It  decreases  one's  ability  to  select  and 
pay  attention.  Therefore  It  decreases  con- 
scious functions.  Sensations  do  become  In- 
tensified. Perception,  however,  Is  not  en- 
hanced, and  visual  and  auditory  acuteness 
are  not  revolutionized  but  rather  are  dis- 
torted." 

Of  all  of  LSD's  effects,  the  worst  may  be 
none  of  the  violent  aberrations  but  a  very 
subtle  one:  a  seemingly  permanent  dulling 
of  users'  objective  Judgment  and  Its  replace- 
ment by  purely  subjective  values.  This  effect 
has  been  noted  by  observers  as  widely  sepa- 
rated professionally  as  psychiatrists  and  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

A  distinctive  effect  of  LSD  Is  the  "mission- 
ary" zeal  it  engenders  in  users  to  get  others 
to  join  them.  Some  habitues  will  insist  on 
giving  away  handfuls  of  impregnated  sugar 
cubes  or  capsules  that,  at  the  going  rate  of 
several  dollars  a  dose,  represent  considerable 
money. 

Suppression  of  LSD  Is  Impeded  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors  different  from  those  ap- 
plying to  long-established  drugs.  These 
include: 

Its  relatively  easy  procurablUty. 

Technical  difficulties  It  presents  to  regu- 
lar law-enforcement  operations. 

The  possibility  that  It  has  constructive 
applications. 

Its  association  with  the  reputably  spon- 
sored religlo-esthetlc  "psychedelic"  move- 
ment. 

AUTHORITIES  STUMPED 

A  survey  of  law-enforcement  agencies  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  second-largest 
metropolis,  Indicates  that  LSD  use  has  au- 
thorities stumped. 

A  user  cannot  be  readily  detected.  The 
effects  can  either  be  less  obvious  than,  or 
Indistinguishable  from,  other  Intoxicants 
such  as  alcohol,  marijuana,  barbiturates  or 
heroin. 

Since  LSD  was  outlawed  last  year  the  Los 
Angeles  police  department  and  the  Los  An- 
geles County  sheriff's  office  have  referred 
about  100  LSD  arrests  to  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office.  Of  these  100.  prosecutions  have 
been  prepared  In  27  cases,  but  none  has  gone 
beyond  the  preliminary  hearing  stage.  There 
Is  no  record  of  any  prosecutions  elsewhere 
in  Callfomia. 

Bumell  Blanchard,  Southern  California  di- 
rector of  the  State  Bureau  of  Narcotics  En- 
forcement, painted  this  picture: 

"I  could  tie  up  every  agent  in  this  office — 
30  of  them— Just  on  LSD.  We  haven't  been 
able  to  aim  at  the  situation  from  a  user 
standpoint  at  all,  and  I  suspect  the  other  law- 
enforcement  agencies   haven't   either. 

"We've  been  going  after  sellers.  And  we 
can  only  give  LSD  a  certain  amount  of  at- 


tention. Since  last  June  our  marijuana  seiz- 
ures exactly  doubled  over  the  previous  six 
months.  In  terms  of  quantity,  and  there  was 
a  70  F>er  cent  Increase  In  the  number  of  de- 
fendants." 

Drug  arrests  of  adults  have  risen  to  nearly 
25,000  a  year  among  California's  20  million 
residents.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  arrests 
are  marijuana  cases.  About  half  the  LSD 
use  that  has  been  coming  to  light  has  been 
coupled  with  marijuana. 

"This  LSD  problem  Is  a  serious  one,"  said 
Mr.  Blanchard,  an  official  of  national  re- 
pute who  has  been  In  drug-law  enforcement 
for  25  years.  "Our  Insane  asylums  are  going 
to  be  filled  If  the  young  people  continue  to 
use  It." 

No  specific  means  has  yet  been  found  for 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  LSD.  At  the 
U.C.L.A.  clinic,  the  most  effective  medicines 
In  severe  cases  of  derangement  have  been 
several  of  the  so-called  "major  tranquilizer" 
drugs.  Following  that,  psychiatric  treatment 
Is  Indicated. 

Even  the  optlciium  law  enforcement  against 
LSD,  says  California's  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Lynch,  Is  "only  a  partial  solution  to 
the  problem."  Beyond  that,  Mr.  Lynch 
thinks,  there  is  need  for  a  great  educational 
effort  to  expose  hallucinogens  as  fraudulent 
escapism. 

"We  have  In  every  large  student  commu- 
nity," he  says,  "what  has  been  described  as 
a  'head  culture' — the  drug  users  who  reject 
the  social  consciousness  of  their  contempo- 
raries and  seek  a  more  passive  way  out  of 
modem  dilemmas." 

He  continued: 

"They  devote  energy  and  Ingenuity  to  tak- 
ing 'trips,'  which  they  equate  with  'experi- 
ence.' This  is  ironic,  because  a  'trip'  Is  the 
antithesis  of  experience — It  Is  a  flight  from 
reality.  Our  goal  must  be  reversing  the  re- 
treat from  reality  within  the  student  com- 
munity." 


AIR    POLLUTION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  those  who  believe  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  problem  about  which  only 
the  very  largest  cities  in  our  Nation  need 
to  be  concerned. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Our 
growing  metropolitan  areas  have  Just  as 
much  at  stake  in  the  fight  against  pol- 
luted air  as  does  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
Los  Angeles.  For,  if  we  are  able  to  place 
effective  controls  on  the  problem  now, 
perhaps  these  developing  cities  will  not 
be  faced  with  air  pollution  in  the  threat- 
ening proportions  that  presently  engulf 
our  largest  urban  centers. 

We  need  more  public  awareness — more 
public  concern.  It  will  not  arise  over- 
night. But  it  will  be  the  result  of  con- 
tinued efforts  by  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  for 
many  years  leading  the  fight  against  air 
pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Nelson  to  the  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address   by   Senator   Gatlord   Nelson,   Na- 
tional   Conference    on    Air    Pollution, 
Washington,  D.C,  December   13,   1966 
As  a  boy  growing  up  In  a  small  town  in 

northern  Wisconsin,  I  fell  In  love  with  the 

out  of  doors — of  which  we  seemed  to  have 

so  much  back  in  Clear  Lake. 
To  a  boy,  the  trees  seemed  wondrously  tall. 


the  hills  seemed  very  high,  the  waters  seemed 
deep  and  pure,  and  the  wildlife  seemed  magi- 
cally mysterious. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  learn  that  these 
wonderful  features  in  our  great  out  of  doors 
were  all  being  threatened  by  the  very  prog- 
ress which  we  had  been  taught  In  school  to 
anticipate  with  such  great  expectations.  It 
seemed  Impossible  that  anything  done  by 
man  could  actually  destroy  that  wide  world 
of  nature.  But  I  have  been  seeing  It  happten 
every  day  since  then. 

The  biggest  thing  of  all  In  this  world  out- 
doors was  the  sky.  It  was  the  sky  I  al- 
ways thought  of  when  they  first  taught  us 
the  meaning  of  Infinity.  It  was  the  open  air 
we  always  wanted  to  escape  Into. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  the  day  when 
man  would  be  on  the  verge  of  turning  the 
very  air  we  breathe  into  pwlson? 

But  that  is  the  problem  we  are  here  to- 
day to  consider  In  this  historic  conference. 

Partly  because  of  my  background  the 
urgent  need  for  preserving  some  significant 
part  of  our  world  of  nature  has  preoccupied 
me  throughout  much  of  my  service  as  a  state 
legislator,  as  Governor,  and  as  a  United  States 
Senator. 

Through  the  past  decade  of  work  in  this 
field,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  facing  this  country 
Is  the  threatened  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  the  disaster  which  would  con- 
front mankind  should  such   a  destruction 

OCCVU-. 

Air  pollution  is  Just  one  part  of  the  massive 
threat  which  faces  our  resources,  all  across 
the  country  and  all  around  the  world. 

The  same  powerful  forces  which  create  the 
crisis  of  air  pollution  are  also  threatening  our 
fresh  water  resources,  our  woods,  our  wild- 
life, and  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  nation. 
These  forces  are  the  rapid  increase  In  popula- 
tion. Industrialization,  urbanization,  and 
scientific  technology. 

It  is  now  entirely  conceivable  that  these 
forces  set  In  motion  by  man  will  prove  so 
powerful  and  so  Irreversible  as  to  destroy  the 
natural  environment  we  have  known  In  the 
p>ast,  and  even  to  threaten  the  future  of  life 
on  this  planet. 

More  than  any  other  public  problem  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  the  threat  to  our  nat- 
ural environment  poses  a  challenge  to  our 
system  of  self-government. 

There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  this 
nation,  which  has  spent  some  200  years  de- 
veloping an  intricate  system  of  local,  state 
and  F'ederal  government  to  deal  with  the 
public's  problems,  will  be  bold,  imaginative 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  this  supreme 
test. 

Our  governmental  system  survived  two 
World  Wars.  It  appears  fully  equal  to  com- 
plete with  Communism  in  the  struggle  for 
world  leadership.  But  will  it  be  adequate  to 
cope  with  o\ir  own  hell-bent  drive  to  destroy 
our  resources? 

Before  we  talk  about  what  government 
must  do  to  control  air  pollution,  let  us  Just 
review  for  a  moment  what  government  has 
already  done — or  at  least  what  it  has  allowed 
to  be  done — to  our  environment. 

In  northern  Wisconsin,  and  In  much  of  the 
nation,  we  destroyed  our  forests.  Our  own 
northland  once  had  200  billion  board  feet  of 
white  pine,  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations 
of  wealth  anywhere  In  the  world.  We  wiped 
It  out  In  an  eyewink  of  history  and  left  be- 
hind 50  years  of  heartbreak  and  economic 
ruin.  Forest  fires  raged  through  the  slash 
left  behind  by  the  loggers.  Crystal  clear 
trout  streams  silted  In.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  became  tax  delinquent, 
and  local  units  of  government  faced  economic 
chaos. 

Then  we  destroyed  our  rivers.  Our  cities 
and  our  developing  new  Industries  converted 
many  of  them  Into  sewers,  killing  their  fish, 
ruining  them  as  a  recreational  resoiirce, 
threatening  the  health  of  those  who  tise 
them  as  a  water  supply. 

At  present  we   are  destroying  our  lakes. 
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Our  small  Inland  lakes  are  being  ^ned  by 
overdevelopment  and  by  septic  tunlu,  and 
our  mightiest  bodies  of  water  suiih  as  the 
Great  Lakes  are  being  slowly  and  steadily 
destroyed  by  municipal,  Industrial  and  ship- 
board wastes.  Lake  Erie  Is  almost  gone,  the 
pollution  of  southern  Lake  Mlclilgan  has 
been  branded  practically  Irreversl  )Ie. 

Strlpminers  and  bulldozers  are  destroying 
our  natural  landscape.  Pesticides  now  be- 
ing used  at  the  rate  of  700  million  poimds  a 
year,  are  spreading  all  across  the  land  and 
the  water,  p>oUonlng  the  soil,  kiUini ;  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  posing  a  potential  threat  to 
human  health.  DDT  is  being  founl  in  rein- 
deer and  in  penguins  and  Its  con(  entratlon 
is  soaring  as  it  progresses  up  the  food 
chain — from  water,  to  plants,  to  flsl  i,  to  birds 
and  presumably  to  man. 
And  now  the  very  air  we  breatie! 
Our  factories,  our  automobiles,  c  ur  public 
Incinerators  and  our  homes  are  ailing  the 
air  with  noxious  gases  and  dangerous  par- 
ticles of  pollutants  at  a  terrlfylngl  rate. 

Automobiles  alone  are  discharging  enough 
carbon  monoxide  to  pollute  a  blanket  of  air 
400  feet  thick,  six  miles  wide,  j^retchlng 
from  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles. 

Our  coal  burning  furnaces  aloni  are  dis- 
charging enough  sulfur  dioxide  to|{x>Uute  a 
similar  blanket  of  air,  400  feet  nigh  and 
from  coast  to  coast,  15  miles  wide.  [ 

Thousands  of  deaths  have  offlclklly  been 
traced  to  air  pollution,  and  many  thousands 
more  were  almost  certainly  causiid  by  It. 
Polluted  air  is  causing  or  aggravatng  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  emphysema,  and  1  ang  can- 
cer. It  is  making  people  more  susc  ^ptlble  to 
pneumonia.  It  is  making  it  hard  f  }r  elderly 
persons  to  breathe,  and  It  is  ii.terferlng 
with  the  delicate  systems  by  whlcl  the  hu- 
man body  filters  out  irritants  and  r  lakes  use 
of  the  vital  Ingredients  in  fresh  air.  It  Is 
making  It  difficult  for  pilots  to  see  tl  e  ground 
as  they  fly  in  to  our  greatest  cities. 

Our  scientists  tell  us  that  air  pollution 
does  some  $10  to  $12  billion  dami.ge  every 
year.  It  damages  farm  crops  as  mu  ;h  as  100 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  pwUutlon.  It 
blights  pine  trees,  kills  orchids,  damages 
orange  groves  and  grapevines  and  rt  ins  spin- 
ach. It  corrodes  metals,  weaken:  fabrics, 
discolors  paint,  etches  glass,  crackii  rubber, 
and  spreads  its  fllth  over  everything.  It 
turns  white  snow  black,  and  it  soils  wash  on 
the  line  before  it  even  can  be  worn. 

These  are  the  things  we  can  see  with  our 
eyes,  breathe  with  our  lungs  and  leel  with 
our  hands.  But  up  there  in  the  cnce  blue 
sky,  concealed  behind  a  blanket  pf  smog, 
things  are  happening  which  no  avel'age  per- 
son can  detect. 

A  Cornell  University  scientist,  Dr  LaMont 
Cole,  testified  before  our  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  my  bill  to  authorize  research 
Into  ecology — the  relationship  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent elements  in  our  environm  snt.  Dr. 
Cole  said: 

"Man  is  burning  fossil  fuel  at  an  ever  In- 
creasing rate,  and  it  is  probable  tl.at  more 
than  half  of  the  fuel  ever  burned  by  man 
has  been  burned  in  this  century.  One  re- 
sult of  this  is  to  release  carbon  dlo;  :lde  Into 
the  atmosphere  more  rapidly  than  1 1  can  be 
taken  up  by  green  plants  or  dlssolv(d  In  the 
oceans  and  eventually  precipitated  .  ,  .  It 
appears  probable  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  atmosphere  has  incrsased  by 
at  least  10  <T,  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
"Atmosphere  carbon  dioxide  (Dr.  C'ole  con- 
tinued) is  believed  to  have  drastl:  effects 
on  climate,  and  there  are  now  dlair  etrlcally 
opposed  hypotheses  as  to  what  efiect  this 
change  may  have.  One  hypKDthesis  predicts 
that  world  temperatures  will  increase  and 
melt  the  Icecaps  from  Greenland  and  Antarc- 
tica, thus  raising  sea  level  and  diastlcally 
altering  the  world's  coastline;  for  lixample, 
all  of  Florida  would  be  under  watsr.  The 
other  hypothesis  contends  that  precl  sltatlon. 
Including  snowfall,  will  Increase  ao  much 
that  glaciers  will  start  to  advance  atid  bring 
on  a  new  Ice  age." 
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The  scientists  also  remind  us  that  this  orgy 
of  fuel  burning — which  strokes  the  flres  of 
American  industries  and  powers  our  autos 
and  planes — Is  using  up  oxygen  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate.  Again,  Dr.  Cole  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity testified: 

"The  only  reason  the  earth's  atmosphere 
contains  oxygen  for  us  to  breathe,  and  with 
which  to  burn  fossil  fuels,  is  that  oxygen 
is  constantly  being  given  off  by  green  plants. 
If  we  reach  a  point  at  which  the  rate  of 
combustion  exceeds  the  rate  of  photosyn- 
thesis, the  oxygen  content  of  the  atmosphere 
will  start  to  decrease.  Almost  a  year  ago  X 
made  an  intense  effort  to  estimate  how  near 
we  are  to  the  balance  point  which  will  signal 
the  end  of  expansion,  of  our  present  type  of 
industrialization,  but  satisfactory  data  of 
the  necessary  sort  do  not  exist.  I  suspect 
that  we  are  close  to  the  critical  point,  but 
I  shall  not  try  to  defend  this  opinion." 

Scientist  after  scientist  offered  similar 
testimony  at  our  Ecology  Bill  hearings.  For 
Instance,  Dr.  Bostwlck  H.  Ketchum,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America 
and  associate  director  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution  testified: 

"In  the  long  run,  the  very  survival  of  man- 
kind may  depend  on  what  we  do  today  and 
in  the  near  future  to  use  and  expjolt  our 
environment." 

As  I  have  emphasized,  the  crisis  of  air 
pollution  Is  seriously  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  chemical  changes  occvu"  in  the 
atmosphere  which  we  understand  only 
slightly  and  which  we  have  little  power  to 
control  or  even  detect.  This  Is  true  with 
relatively  simple  pollutants  such  as  auto- 
motive exhausts.  Think  of  the  implications 
for  air  pollution  In  nuclear  testing! 

Two  years  after  water  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific was  contaminated  by  radioactive  fall- 
out, clams  were  found  to  contain  fantastic 
concentrations  of  the  radioisotope  Cobalt-60. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  Cobalt-60  is  not  pro- 
duced by  atomic  fission.  It  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  radiation  on  some 
chemical  In  the  water.  These  findings  In- 
volving Pacific  Ocean  clams  showed  that 
dangerous  new  chemicals  can  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  tissues  of  animals  up  to  several 
million  times  the  concentration  in  the  sur- 
rounding water. 

In  the  light  of  such  findings,  think  of  the 
implications  for  our  environment  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  to  use  nuclear  ex- 
plosions to  dig  a  canal  across  Central 
America. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  what  our  gov- 
ernments are  presently  doing  about  air 
pollution. 

Many  of  our  cities  and  some  counties  have 
developed  local  air  pollution  programs. 
These  started  out  as  "smoke  control"  pro- 
grams. We  know  now  that  the  problem 
Is  much  more  complex  than  controlling  local 
smoke.  Relatively  few  states  have  strong 
anti-pollution  programs. 

The  Federal  government's  role  In  air  pol- 
lution consists  of  making  grants  to  local  air 
pollution  agencies  so  they  can  operate  their 
own  programs,  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  this 
year  makes  $46  million  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June,  and  $70  million  for 
the  following  year.  The  states  presently  are 
spending  slightly  over  $5  million  for  air 
pollution  control  programs,  and  communi- 
ties are  spending  about  $15  million. 

While  leaving  full  responsibility  for  air 
pollution  control  programs  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  the  Clean  Air  Act  did  put  the  Fed- 
eral government  clearly  in  charge  of  reducing 
automobile  exhaust  pollution.  It  authorized 
Federal  standards  for  systems  to  control  auto 
exhausts,  beginning  with  1968  models. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  state  and  local 
government,  I  think  the  shortcomings  of 
our  present  national  air  pollution  control 
program  should  be  obvious. 

Air  pollution  Is  a  massive  problem  of  the 
greatest  urgency.    It  is  utterly  unrelated  to 


traditional  political  boundaries.  It  can  be 
nation-wide,  even  world-wide,  in  its  effects 
It  taxes  the  technical  knowledge  of  our  lead- 
ing scientists.  Clearly,  this  is  one  public 
problem  which  cannot  simply  be  left  to  local 
government  to  handle  as  it  sees  fit. 

Many  of  our  air  pollution  problems  are 
regional  in  nature.  The  boundaries  of  re- 
gional air  pollution  problems  are  determined 
partly  by  geography,  partly  by  the  patterns 
of  air  movements,  partly  by  the  pattern  of 
urban  sprawl. 

The  most  obvious  regional  air  pollution 
problem  Is  the  New  Tork  City,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  area.  What  can  the  suburban 
communities  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
do  about  the  mushroom-like  cloud  of  pollu- 
tlon  which  often  envelops  Manhattan  and  all 
but  obliterates  the  sun  on  some  occasions? 

What  can  city  air  pollution  authorities  in 
Chicago  do  about  the  sufifpcating  pollution 
pouring  out  of  steel  mills  In  that  giant,  three- 
state  Industrial  complex  at  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Michigan? 

The  No.  1  reform  needed  In  our  national 
air  pollution  program  Is  the  Inamediate  de- 
velopment of  regional  governmental  authori- 
ties to  fight  air  pollution  on  the  scale  that  it 
occurs. 

Our  present  Clean  Air  Act  offers  financial 
Incentives  to  so-called  regional  programs. 
But  the  mere  linking  up  of  two  communities, 
which  is  sufflciei^t  to  qualify  under  the  law! 
does  not  create  a  regional  program.  We  need 
regional  programs  Involving  several  cities  and 
several  states — boundary  lines  drawn  to  suit 
the  air  pollution  problem  which  exists,  not  to 
conform  to  other  lines  of  the  map.  These 
regional  programs  should  encompass  an  en- 
tire geographic  area  which  has  a  common 
air  pollution  problem. 

If  offering  financial  Incentives  does  not 
get  this  Job  done,  then  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  have  the  authority  to  establish 
the  regional  units  which  we  need,  made  up 
of  representatives  from  existing  units  of 
government. 

A  regional  program  Involving  the  great  in- 
dustrial complex  of  Chicago,  Gary,  Ham- 
mond and  Whiting,  Indiana,  would  provide 
an  excellent  model  for  the  development  of 
a  truly  coordinated  and  comprehensive  air 
pollution  control  and  waste  disposal  system. 

In  addition  to  regional  air  pollution  con- 
trol units,  we  need  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward and  give  the  Federal  government  au- 
thority to  set  air  quality  standards  and  emii- 
sion  standards. 

Few  communities  have  the  facilities  to  de- 
velop proper  standards.  And  private  indus- 
try should  not  be  faced  with  widely  differing 
standards  from  city  to  city.  This  creates  tbe 
old  problem  of  competitive  disadvantage  and 
encourages  some  industries  to  threaten  to 
move  away  If  tough  standards  are  set. 

The  rationale  for  Federal  standards  on 
auto  exhausts  is  that  cars  move  from  state 
to  state,  and  the  problem  Is  the  same  every- 
where. But  the  smoke  from  a  huge  electric 
generating  plant  in  New  Jersey  moves  into 
New  York  Just  as  autos  do,  and  the  problem 
of  controlling  such  emissions  is  the  same 
regardless  of  where  they  originate. 

Next  we  must  admit  that  despite  the  in- 
crease in  our  recent  authorizations,  our  fi- 
nancial support  for  air  pollution  control  U 
still  only  a  fraction  of  what  It  ought  to  be. 

If  we  calculate  our  losses  to  air  pollution 
at  $10  to  $12  billion  a  year,  would  It  not  b« 
worth  some  sizeable  portion  of  that  amount 
to  conquer  It? 

But  most  Important  of  all  Is  our  basic  ap- 
proach to  all  these  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment. We  must  see  them  all  as  part  of  a 
common  phenomenon  with  potentially  ruin- 
ous consequences  for  our  civilization.  For 
200  years  we  have  plundered  the  resources 
of  this  continent,  thinking  that  there  always 
would  be  plenty  more  where  they  came  from. 

That  is  no  longer  true.  Just  as  we  have 
completely  destroyed  many  species  of  wild- 
life, we  now  have  It  within  our  power  to 


destroy  our  rivers,  our  Great  Lakes,  and  even 
the  air  we  breathe. 

As  Dr.  Sidney  Galler  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  testified  before  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee: 

••Throughout  the  history  of  the  world  vari- 
ous nations  have  risen  and  fallen  In  accord- 
ance with  overexploltatlon  and  deterioration 
of  their  resource  bases.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
the  sajne  pitfall,  we  must  provide  a  scien- 
tific foundation  for  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  effective  use  of  our  resources.  It 
Is  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  nation  to 
take  effective  action  on  these  problems." 

We  need  a  broad  new  program  of  Federally 
supported  ecological  research.  With  our  re- 
sources gradually  disappearing,  with  our  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  the  environment  growing 
every  day,  we  must  know  the  Impact  on  our 
environment  of  every  step  we  take  from 
now  on. 

We  must  know  in  advance  that  wiping 
out  forests  destroys  the  soil,  ruins  lakes  and 
streams,  even  affects  the  climate  and  causes 
some  agricultural  crops  to  die.  We  must 
know  that  digging  a  canal  to  the  ocean  can 
admit  sea  lampreys  and  wipe  out  our  lake 
trout  fishery.  We  must  know  that  phos- 
phates in  detergents  will  fill  our  lakes  with 
fast  growing  algae. 

If  we  are  to  do  these  things — If  we  are  to 
save  the  natural  resources  of  this  land  to 
sustain  ourselves  and  future  generations — 
then  we  must  begin  at  once  to  develop  the 
governmental  programs  and  institutions 
which  will  accomplish  that  life  or  death 
goal. 


SENATOR  BREWSTER  ON  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnam  war,  because  of 
statements  by  certain  oflBcials  of  our 
Government,  because  of  a  controversy 
over  placement  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine is  receiving  some  long-overdue  pub- 
lic discussion. 

There  are  indications  that  at  long 
last  an  administration  is  going  to  pro- 
pose a  maritime  program.  I  say  "an 
administration"  for  in  all  fairness  it 
sliould  be  noted  that  Congress  has  been 
waiting  for  administration  maritime 
proposals  for  more  than  20  years. 

At  any  rate,  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram is  abundantly  clear.  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
put  it  in  a  recent  speech,  "Our  fleet  is  a 
disgrace."  Because  of  his  experience  as  a 
key  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Senator 
Brewster  is  eminently  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and  to  suggest  remedies  to  correct 
this  national  disgrace. 

Because  of  the  national  importance  of 
upgrading  our  merchant  marine,  because 
of  the  Senator's  expertise  in  tills  area, 
and  because  of  the  need  for  wide  public 
discussion  on  this  topic,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Brewster's  address 
to  the  Port  and  Industrial  Development 
Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Junior  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unaminous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  February  17  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  News-American  com- 
menting on  the  Senator's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


SPEECH    BY    Senator    Daniel    B.    Brewster, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  at  the  Annual 
Winter   Litncheon,   Port  and   Industrial 
Development  Committee,  Baltimore  Jun- 
ior AssociA-riON  OF  Commerce,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  February  16,  1967 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  appear  today  before  this  distin- 
guished group.    As  I  look  around,  I  see  old 
friends  from  every  part  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry,  and   friends   from   other   industries 
as  well.     We  are  all  united  by  a  common 
bond:  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore. 

We  also  share  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation.  And  while  the  merchant  ma- 
rine plays  a  key  role  in  the  health  of  the 
economy  of  Baltimore,  It  also  la  vital  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
at  least  two  reasons,  therefore,  to  promote  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine. 

Given  this  audience,  there  is  little  need 
for  me  to  go  Into  the  Importance  of  the  fleet 
to  this  port.  Baltimore  handled  some  27 
million  tons  of  cargo  last  year,  up  6  percent 
from  the  year  before.  One  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  goods  came  through  the  port. 
It  ranks  as  the  third  largest  In  the  country 
on  a  tonnage  basis.  (My  own  private  criteria 
ranks  it  as  the  best  port  In  the  country,  but 
that's  partly  prejudice!) 

This  port  nets  the  city  of  Baltimore  nearly 
$700  million  a  year  in  extra  income.  It  means 
Jobs  for  30,000  Marylanders. 

It's  easy  to  see  how  Important  the  mer- 
chant marine  Is  to  Baltimore.  It's  some- 
times a  little  harder  to  see  how  vital  It  Is  to 
the  country.  And  that's  precisely  the  prob- 
lem— there  aren't  enough  people  who  appre- 
ciate the  vital  role  of  the  fleet. 

It's  not  hard  at  all  to  say  that  Jet  planes 
are  Important.  They  are  glamorous;  they 
have  sex  appeal.  So  we  will  vote  billions  for 
Jet  planes.  And  we  certainly  should,  for  they 
are  Important  in  the  commercial  and  defense 
effort  of  the  United  States. 

But,  my  friends,  the  merchant  marine  la 
Just  as  Important  to  the  commerce  and  the 
defense  of  this  Nation,  even  If  it's  not  as 
glamorous.  Jet  planes  roar  off  Into  the 
horizon,  while  ships  get  on  with  the  hard 
work,  delivering  98  percent  of  our  cargo  to 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  American  soldiers  now 
in  Vietnam  got  there  by  ship.  And  there 
weren't  any  foreign  flag  ships  waiting  to  take 
them  there.  They  had  to  go  In  American 
bottoms.  Thank  God  that  we  had  enough 
ships  to  carry  them,  even  If  they  were  rust- 
buckets  and  we  had  Just  barely  enough  of 
them. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  In  this  vein,  but 
perhaps  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
recall  a  little  history.  Take  a  look  at  each 
of  the  major  wars  this  country  has  fought. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  fleet? 

Becaiise  we  had  allowed  our  shipping 
strength  to  decline  In  Colonial  days,  we 
found  ourselves  with  virtually  no  fleet  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  built  a 
fleet  for  that  conflict,  but  dismantled  It  Im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  pattern  continued  In  later  wars. 
America  would  let  her  fleet  decline;  a  war 
emergency  would  arise;  the  American  fleet 
would  be  rebuilt — usually  too  late  to  help 
very  much  In  the  war;  and  then  the  fleet 
would  be  allowed  to  decline  again. 

This  happened  In  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Civil  War,  the  flrst  world  war,  the  second 
world  war,  and  then  Korea. 

Clearly  this  Is  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  today.  Our  fleet  Is  a  disgrace.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  single 
item  of  equipment  In  use  In  the  war  effort 
that  Is  as  old  as  the  victory  ships  which  are 
used  to  transport  men  and  equipment  over 
there. 

Can  you  imagine  the  furor  If  we  equipped 
our  men  with  1943  rifles?  or  1943  planes? 
But  we  use  1943  ships  for  our  vital  logistic 
efforts,  and  not  an  eyebrow  Is  raised. 


I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  need  for 
a  strong  fleet  and  a  strong  shipbuilding  ca- 
pacity. But  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  are 
the  last  ones  who  need  to  be  reminded  about 
that.  Let  me  talk,  Instead,  about  what  the 
government  can  do  concretely,  to  help  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  spotlight 
the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine.  As 
I  mentioned  before,  the  maritime  picture 
has  no  sex  appeal.  It  seems  dull  and  drab 
in  comparison  with  other  programs  whlGh 
demand  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  minimal  attention'  is  being 
paid  to  the  situation.  To  remedy  this,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
give  tlie  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
power  to  authorize  such  funds  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  It  thinks  proper. 

Senator  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  Senator  Bartlett, 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee, are  both  coeponsoring  my  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  we  may  get  favorable  action 
by  the  Senate  at  an  parly  date.  This  is  step 
number  one  to  resolve  tiie  maritime  crisis. 

This  legislation  would  give  the  committee 
a  chance  to  evaluate  In  depth  the  needs  of 
the  merchant  marine.  If  it  develops  that 
we  need  to  construct  a  specified  number  of 
ship>s  in  a  given  year,  then  the  money  can 
be  authorized.  Operating  subsidies,  where 
appropriate,  can  also  be  voted.  The  critical 
fact  is  that,  for  almost  the  flrst  time,  the 
mer<Jhant  marine  would  be  getting  the  type 
of  attention  which  it  vitally  needs. 

Step  number  two  Is  to  map  out  a  long 
range  plan  to  build  up  and  maintain  our 
fleet.  This  Nation  now  has  no  merchant 
marine  policy.     We  desperately  need  one. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  will 
be  holding  hearings  later  this  month  to  deal 
with  this  question.  We  Intend  to  have  the 
top  administration  officials  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  maritime  up  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Industry  and  union  representatives 
win  also  testify.  We  will  find  out  what  kind 
of  a  policy  they  advocate,  and  why.  And  If 
the  executive  branch  abdicates  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  then  the  Congress  will 
provide  a  strong  maritime  policy. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  at  least  contemplating  a  for- 
ward-looking maritime  p>ollcy  right  now.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  the  Informal  p»osltlon 
paper,  currently  circulating  In  the  govern- 
ment, which  suggests  the  construction  of 
720  to  960  ships  over  the  next  two  decades. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this  represents 
the  official  administration  line.  But  It  is  at 
least  encouraging  that  the  executive  branch 
Is  thinking  about  a  substantial  shipbuilding 
program. 

I  have  my  own  suggestions  ais  to  what 
such  a  national  policy  ought  to  be.  I  have 
expressed  them  before,  two  years  ago.  In  a 
letter  to  Alan  Boyd,  and  I  will  be  doing  so 
again.  As  a  bare  minimum,  three  things 
ought  to  be  done : 

1.  This  country  should  begin  right  now  to 
build  30  to  40  ships  a  year.  They  should  be 
modem  vessels,  some  of  them  bulk  carriers. 

2.  This  country  should  maintain  Its  cargo 
preference  policy,  under  which  at  least  50 
percent  of  government  cargo  must  be  car- 
ried In  American  bottoms. 

3.  This  country  should  have  a  pro-mari- 
time policy,  not  an  antl-marltlme  policy. 
We  should  not  have  a  secretary  of  defense 
constantly  sniping  at  the  merchant  marine. 
We  should  not  choose  the  only  nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant  ship  in  the  United  States  as 
the  place  to  chop  $3  million  off  a  $135  billion 
budget.  We  need  a  positive  approach  to  the 
merchant  marine. 

There  are  other  steps  which  the  Congress 
can  take  to  help  the  fleet  and  to  help  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  We  should  certainly 
seize  every  opportunity  to  encourage  foreign 
commerce,  since  27  million  tons  of  it  move 
through  this  great  port. 
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There  are  a  n\imber  of  foreign  alQ  projects 
which  deserve  to  be  Implemented,  fbr  foreign 
policy  and  humanitarian  reasons.  These 
programs  also  benefit  Baltimore.]  To  cite 
but  one  example,  U.S.  wheat  shldmente  to 
India  helped  to  Increase  Baltlmof'e's  grain 
shipping  tonnage  by  90  percent  lait  year. 

Federal  programs  of  oceanograpl^y  will  be 
of  long-range  benefit  to  this  port,  itoo.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  been  extremely  actfve  in  the 
oceanographlc  field.  We  passed  a'  bill  Into 
law  last  session  establishing  a  I  national 
oceanographlc  council.  F^Jrther  eijploratlon 
and  exploitation  of  the  sea's  resources  Is 
vital  to  the  United  States,  and  inportant 
for  Baltimore  as  well.  I 

Finally.  Federal  activities  right!  here  In 
Baltimore  can  be  of  Immense  Importance  for 
this  port.  The  urban  renewal  In  the  Inner 
harbor  will  doubtless  Induce  new  ^onimerce 
here.  The  possibilities  of  deepening  the 
channel  will  make  the  port  more  ajttraotlve. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  ejtert  every 
bit  of  Influence  I  have  to  see  that  Baltimore 
continues  to  get  Its  share  of  the  Federal  pile. 

I  started  today  by  painting  a  glcfomy  pic- 
ture. Let  me  close  on  a  more  qptlmlstic 
note.  The  future  for  the  merchai^t  marine 
and  the  port  of  Baltimore  Is  brighter  than 
It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  jwe  have. 
In  my  Judgment,  a  Congress  more|  alert  to 
the  problems  Involved.  We  have  a  iarlety  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  benefit  this 
dty  (and  Its  port) .  Hopefully  we  may  push 
hard  enough,  to  produce  an  admiaistratlon 
merchant  mEirLne  policy.  Those  of  lis  In  the 
Senate  Intend  to  do  our  part. 

[From  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-AnJerican, 

Feb.  17.  1967J 

Belat   MARrriME   Neglect 

Our  second-place  merchant  marine — suf- 
fering rapid  deterioration,  using  World  War 
11  Victory  ships,  and  practically  ignored  by 
Congress — has  nonetheless  dellver«l  98  per- 
cent of  our  cargo  and  most  of  our  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

Its  Importance  Is  obvious. 

It  Is  therefore  almost  Incredible  that  this 
country  has  allowed  Russia's  Mercljant  Ma- 
rine to  pass  it  (1.422  ships  to  1.04d  for  the 
U.S.) ;  that  we  are  attempting  to  fupply  a 
modern  war  with  a  number  of  WW  H-vlntage 
ships:  and  that  Russia  will  spend  sa  billion 
In  1967  on  ship  construction  whlia  we  will 
spend  only  $106  million.  I 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  puts  It  I  simply: 
"Otir  fleet  Is  a  disgrace."  ! 

He  has  called  for  a  national  maritime  pol- 
icy and  has  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  empower 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to|  author- 
ize funds  for  ship  construction  and  ship  sub- 
sidies, r 

The  Senator's  proposal  Includes:    I 

Building  30  to  40  ships  a  year,  beginning 
immediately.  I 

Maintaining  a  cargo-preference  policy  re- 
quiring at  least  50  percent  of  government 
cargo  to  move  In  American-flag  shtos. 

Sen.  Brewster's  views  deserve  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress.  Since  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  Is  a  mainstay  of  the  patlonal 
economy. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINfe 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidenti  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  President's 
consumer  message  dealing  with  insuring 
the  safety  of  natural  gas  pipelines. 
major  explosion  caused  by  a  pipeline 
break  in  Milwaukee  a  few  da^'s  ago 
luckily  resulted  in  only  a  few  injuries. 
A  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes  prevented 
death  and  injiuy  to  250  persons  irt  a  new 
school  building.  Several  years  ago  a 
series  of  gas  explosions  in  Madlion  de- 
molished more  than  a  city  block  )f  resi- 


dential homes.  Other  blasts  have  done 
serious  destruction  in  Appleton  and  Mer- 
rill, Wis.  I  believe  it  is  time  the  Federal 
Government  stepped  into  the  situation 
and  established  a  set  of  standards  which 
will  guarantee  safety  from  gas  pipeline 
explosions. 

In  Milwaukee,  our  largest  city,  a  series 
of  three  explosions,  caused  by  a  break  In 
a  natural  gas  pipeline,  virtually  destroyed 
a  new  combination  church  and  school. 
Fourteen  were  seriously  Injured  in  the 
explosion,  which  occurred  only  moments 
after  250  persons  were  evacuated  from 
the  building. 

It  is  ironical  that  this  untimely  disaster 
should  come  at  a  time  when  Congress 
will  soon  be  considering  minimum  safety 
standards  for  natural  gas  pipelines. 

The  explosion  in  Milwaukee  is  perhaps 
a  good  example  of  how  this  Nation's 
growth  has  compounded  the  gasline 
safety  problem.  This  explosion  demol- 
ished the  Saint  Adalbert  Church  and  its 
brandnew  school  addition.  When  the 
pipeline  that  broke  was  first  buried  in 
1952,  the  new  church  addition  was  not 
even  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Likewise,  much  of  this  country's  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  miles  of  natural  gas 
pipeline  was  buried  when  suburban  com- 
munities were  nonexistent.  Now  shop- 
ping centers  and  suburban  housing  are 
entombing  vest  networks  of  natural  gas 
distribution  lines.  Interstate  transmis- 
sion lines  originally  built  In  rural  areas 
are  now  lodged  beneath  endless  strings 
of  new  commimltles.  The  result  is  that 
while  pipeline  failures  are  more  diflScult 
to  locate  and  repair,  more  people  have 
become  exposed  to  areas  of  potential 
danger. 

Gas  companies  report  that  33  percent 
of  pipeline  ruptures  are  caused  by  that 
most  vital  sign  of  progress — the  bulldozer 
and  Its  related  equipment.  Weld  failures 
and  corrosion  are  next  in  line  as  the  most 
common  causes  of  gas  leaks. 

Legislation  will  soon  be  before  Congress 
that  would  establish  safety  standards  for 
all  natural  gas  lines.  I  welcome  this 
measure  as  one  who  Is  firmly  against 
courting  disaster.  We  were  very  lucky 
In  the  Milwaukee  explosion.  We  do  not 
need  to  wait  for  another  disaster  to  prod 
us  into  action. 

The  Nation's  gas  companies  already 
have  a  safety  code  for  pressure  piping 
called  the  American  Standard  Code — 
ASA.  But  the  public's  interest  is  so  great 
in  this  field  of  safety  in  terms  of  the  risk 
to  human  life  that  no  company,  or  the 
industry  collectively,  should  alone  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  establishing  the 
standards  that  would  apply  to  designing, 
construction,  maintaining,  and  operating 
natural  gas  pipelines. 

The  Industry  should  be  commended  for 
developing  many  new  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  underground  pipelines.  Bet- 
ter welding  techniques  and  radiographic 
Inspections  are  now  in  use.  Better  coat- 
ing and  cathodlc  protection  of  pipes  have 
been  developed. 

But  the  fact  is,  none  of  these  improve- 
ments have  any  effect  on  pipeline  that 
is  already  in  the  ground.  Wrinkles 
caused  by  the  bending  of  pipes  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  leakage.  While  this 
bending  process  is  no  longer  used,  much 
existing  pipeline  still  contains  the  out- 
dated wrinkles. 


Some  natural  gas  pipeline  has  been 
in  the  ground  since  1886.  Approximately 
50,000  miles  of  it  was  buried  prior  to 
1931.  While  the  American  Standard 
Code  is  essentially  a  good  one,  it  is  purely 
voluntary  and  it  does  not  apply  to  pipe- 
line already  underground.  Several 
States  have  adopted  this  code  and  in 
some  cases  have  even  strengthened  it. 
But  21  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  no  code  at  all. 

There  presently  exists  approximately 
1,000  municipally  owned  gas  distribu- 
tion systems  throughout  the  Nation. 
Only  a  handful  are  presently  subject  to 
any  regulation  by  State  commissions. 

The  Reverend  Raymond  Mrozinski,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  St.  Adalbert  Church, 
said  it  was  a  miracle  the  explosion  did 
not  happen  when  they  were  all  in  the 
building.  The  Congress  cannot  make 
miracles,  but  we  can  help  lessen  the  need 
for  them. 

I  believe  industry  and  Government 
should  strive  for  the  common  goal  of 
providing  the  American  public  the  most 
eflacient  and  reliable  use  of  natural  gas 
consonant  with  the  safest  possible  op- 
eration of  natural  gas  facilities. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished,  I  be- 
lieve, through  imiform  Federal  stand- 
ards. 


CONTINUED  ACTION  REQUIRED  TO 
SAVE  ENDANGERED  WILDLIFE 
SPECIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  past 
sessions  I  have  invited  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  problems  facing  our 
country  in  connection  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  rare  and  endangered  species  of 
America's  fish  and  wildlife. 

About  2  years  ago,  I  introduced  a  $350,- 
000  proposal  to  commence  the  develop- 
ment of  a  special  endangered  species 
faculty  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center  near  Laurel,  Md.  This  proposal 
was  presented  after  several  years  of  study 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  study 
paid  off,  for  the  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  has  given  new  hope 
to  conservationists  throughout  the  Na- 
tion that  all  possible  efforts  would  be  ex- 
tended to  prevent  the  extinction  of  any 
additional  wildlife  species. 

Last  spring,  I  was  able  to  establish  the 
$350,000  funding  level  as  the  Initial  oper- 
ating budget  of  the  new  Endangered 
Wildlife  Research  Station  and  also  I  ob- 
tained authority  for  six  additional  posi- 
tions for  assignment  to  this  vital  work. 

Many  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  have 
been  most  helpful  as  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop and  move  this  program  forward. 
John  S.  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau; Eugene  H.  Dustman,  Director  of 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center; 
and  Ray  C.  Erickson,  Director  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Facility,  have  been 
most  cooperative  In  providing  informa- 
tion and  background  material  which  I 
have  requested.  These  dedicated  public 
servants,  along  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  staff,  are  due  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  conservationists  everywhere. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  making 
progress  with  this  program.  However, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  We  dare  not 
delay  longer  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance 
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to  avoid  the  real  danger  of  losing  many 
species  of  our  American  wildlife  now  on 
the  rare  and  endangered  list.  During 
the  couise  of  the  next  year  I  shall  from 
time  to  time  offer  additional  suggestions 
designed  to  move  this  program  ahead. 
I  hope  that  this  program  will  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  my  colleagues  both 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  more  than  a  Mundt  program. 
This  is  more  than  a  conservation  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  real  investment  in  Amer- 
ica. The  interest  payments  will  accrue 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  prog- 
ress and  provide  Senators  with  a  status 
report  on  the  program. 

The  goal  of  this  program  as  stated  in 
my  original  proposal  remains  unchanged; 
namely,  to  determine  the  needs  and  de- 
vise solutions  to  the  problems  of  rare  and 
endangered  wildlife  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  carrjrlng 
out  ecological  and  behavioral  studies  of 
threatened  wildlife  in  the  wild,  in  pens, 
and  in  the  laboratory  to  determine  their 
characteristics  and  requirements,  and  to 
maintain  these  species  in  captivity  to 
produce  stock  which  can  be  used  to  bol- 
ster or  restore  populations  in  the  wild. 
The  captive  stock  will  also  serve  as  in- 
surance against  complete  loss  of  a  species 
if  it  is  exterminated  In  the  wild,  a  defi- 
nite hazard  where  remaining  numbers 
are  small  and  locally  concentrated,  as  is 
true  with  such  species  as  whooping 
cranes,  California  condors,  and  Attwa- 
ter's  greater  prairie  chickens. 

I  am  happy  to  report  some  encourag- 
ing initial  progress  toward  these  goals. 
The  captive  wildlife  stock,  previously  held 
on  a  refuge  near  the  town  of  Monte  Vista 
in  southern  Colorado,  were  transported 
last  February  to  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center.  Here,  on  355  acres  ded- 
icated to  this  new  program,  temporary 
pens,  ponds,  and  a  small  metal  storage 
building  have  been  prepared  for  them. 
This  transfer  of  stock.  Including  the  re- 
nowned whooping  crane,  "Canus,"  was 
made  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bird. 

A  topographic  survey  of  the  general 
site  of  initial  construction,  a  pilot  plan 
of  proposed  development  In  the  propaga- 
tion area,  a  preliminary  plan  and  colored 
rendering  of  a  laboratory,  and  final  plans 
of  a  propagation  building,  service  build- 
ing, an  earthen  water  storage  reservoir, 
two  wells,  utilities  service  Installations, 
and  a  breeding  enclosure  complex  com- 
prise the  planning  completed  to  date. 
Construction  currently  in  progress  will 
be  completed  during  spring  on  the  serv- 
ice and  the  propagation  buildings,  a  flight 
enclosure,  the  reservoir,  water  lines,  elec- 
tricity, and  sanitary  disposal  facilities. 
An  item  of  $50,000  is  Included  In  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1968  budget  to 
allow  the  development  of  final  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  above-mentioned 
laboratory  building. 

A  total  of  16  permanent  positions  to 
oate  have  been  authorized  by  Congress 
for  this  program,  all  of  which  have  been 
or  are  In  the  process  of  behig  filled. 
These  positions  consist  of  the  following 
assignments:  one  supervisory  biologist  in 
charge  of  the  program,  one  secretary, 
nine  biologists,  a  veterinarian,  three  bio- 
logical technicians,  and  one  hatchery- 


man.  Six  additional  positions  are  in- 
cluded In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  order  to  reveal  the  populations  and 
distribution  of  thieatened  wildlife  spe- 
cies, and  to  determine  the  factors  limit- 
ing their  numbers  as  well  as  to  devise 
remedial  management  measures  to  as- 
sure their  survival,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  most  threatened  forms  as  they 
occur  in  their  natural  habitats.  Four  re- 
search biologists  already  have  been 
assigned  to  these  studies,  and  two  will  be 
hired  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

One  biologist,  headquartered  at  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  near  Hilo,  is  re- 
sponsible for  research  upon  the  unique 
native  Hawaiian  species  which  comprise 
over  half  of  the  endangered  birds  of  the 
United  States  listed  in  the  recently  Is- 
sued Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  "Redbook."  Included  are  the 
Hawaiian  goose  or  nene,  the  State  bird 
of  Hawaii,  and  18  other  kinds  of  birds. 
The  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
lost  more  native  bird  species  in  the  last 
100  years  than  all  of  the  other  49  States 
combined  lends  special  urgency  to  this 
work. 

A  second  biologist  Is  located  in  the 
mountains  of  southern  California  inten- 
sively studying  the  great  California  con- 
dor. Principal  objects  of  this  research 
are  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  census 
methods  and  to  evaluate  the  reaction  of 
condors  to  human-caused  disturbances 
of  all  kinds.  This  information  will  make 
possible  a  more  accurate  prediction  of 
the  likely  effects  of  proposed  changes  in 
local  land  and  water  use  on  the  survival 
prospects  of  this  Impressive  gUder  with 
10-foot  wingspread,  only  51  of  which 
were  counted  in  an  extensive,  carefully 
coordinated  census  last  fall. 

A  third  biologist  is  in  Florida  carry- 
ing out  research  on  the  Everglades  kite 
and  other  threatened  species  of  the 
Southeast,  including  the  rare  eastern 
brown  pelican,  the  State  bird  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  greatest  number  of  Everglades 
kites  located  thus  far  is  22  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
northwest  of  Miami  and  southeast  of 
Lake  Okeechobee.  This  species  appears 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  a  type  of 
large  snail  for  food.  Changes  in  water 
conditions  in  southern  Florida  have  se- 
riously reduced  the  numbers  of  this 
mollusk  and,  in  turn,  the  population  of 
the  kite. 

The  fourth  biologist  is  Investigating 
the  life  history  and  limiting  factors  of 
the  unique  and  little-known  black-footed 
ferret,  a  weasellike  animal  which  lives 
in  prairie  dog  colonies,  spending  most 
of  its  life  below  ground.  An  important 
part  of  the  problem  concerned  with  the 
survival  of  the  ferret  is  to  determine 
methods  of  locating  ferrets  and  arrang- 
ing for  their  protection  during  the  prairie 
dog  control  operations  whch  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  productivity  of 
farm  and  range  lands  in  the  Great 
Plains. 

Of  the  remaining  two  biologists,  one 
is  to  be  assigned  to  study  the  masked 
bobwhite,  formerly  found  in  southern 
Arizona  but  now  completely  extirpated 
within  the  United  States.  A  very  few  of 
these  quail  apparently  still  survive  in 
Mexico,  and  some  su'e  being  raised  In 


captivity  at  several  locations.  The  other 
biologist  will  be  assigned  to  assist  in  the 
study  of  highest  priority  Hawaiian  birds. 

Although  the  birds  at  Monte  Vista 
were  shipped  to  Patuxent  just  prior  to 
the  breeding  season  last  spring,  they  soon 
recovered  from  the  experience  and  began 
to  form  pairs.  Eggs  laid  by  sandhill 
cranes  and  dusky  grouse  proved  infertile, 
but  eggs  laid  by  Aleutian  Canada  geese 
and  the  masked  bobwhite  produced 
young  which  were  reared  successfully. 
The  temporary  facilities  provided  less 
than  optimum  conditions  for  breeding, 
but  construction  now  in  progress  should 
Improve  operational  eflQciency  and  the 
safety  of  this  stock. 

Studies  now  in  progress  with  three 
different  types  of  sandhill  cranes  for 
eventual  application  of  the  findings  with 
whooping  cranes  illustrate  the  proce- 
dures which  will  be  employed  with  other 
threatened  species. 

Earlier  research  on  the  whooping 
crane  revealed  much  information  about 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  this  en- 
dangered species,  and  recent  examina- 
tions of  their  population  and  production 
record  suggests  that  the  time  will  soon 
be  at  hand  when  a  limited  number  of 
whooping  crane  eggs  should  be  taken 
from  wild  nests  and  reared  in  captivity, 
The  birds  produced  thereby  will  be  re- 
tained as  breeders  to  produce  stock  for 
eventual  release  to  the  wild.  Tests  with 
wild  sandhill  cranes  have  demonstrated 
that  one  egg  can  be  removed  and  the  fe- 
male will  still  continue  Incubating  the 
remaining  egg  of  the  clutch.  An  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  outlines  the  basis  for  taking  such 
eggs  from  the  wild.  By  this  means,  the 
customary  high  rate  of  loss  of  eggs  on  the 
breeding  grounds  and  the  apparent  sub- 
stantial mortality  of  immature  birds  may 
be  avoided  and  a  nucleus  captive  fiock 
created. 

Research  with  the  greater,  lesser,  and 
varieties  of  Florida  sandhill  crane,  re- 
spectively, Grus  canadensis  tabida,  Grus 
canadensis  canadensis,  and  Grus  cana- 
densis pratensis,  are  being  carried 
out  to  determine  suitable  diets  of  young 
and  adult  cranes,  enclosure  dimensions. 
Isolation  needs,  sanitation  and  other 
protection  from  disease  and  parasites, 
predator  control,  overwintering  accom- 
modation for  the  less  hardy  forms,  and 
a  host  of  other  details  regarding  their 
habits  and  care.  Preliminary  testing 
with  more  common  kinds  of  wildlife  help 
to  remove  many  uncertainties  and  in- 
crease the  safety  of  similar  attempts  with 
threatened  species.  Because  Incubation 
methods  are  of  special  concern,  compari- 
sons are  being  made  with  mechanical 
equipment,  bantam  hens,  and  domestic 
muscovy  ducks  as  foster  "parents." 
Portable  incubators  in  which  eggs  may 
be  transported  3,000  miles  or  more  are 
being  given  exhaustive  tests  for  relia- 
bility. 

The  work  Is  not  limited  to  cranes. 
Comparable  studies  are  also  being  under- 
taken with  the  huge  Andean  condor  and 
the  unique  South  American  snail  kite 
to  obtain  information  on  captive  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  methods  which  may 
eventually  help  to  preserve  their  threat- 
ened northern  hemisphere  cousins,  the 
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California  condor  and  the  Flor  da  ever- 
glade kite.  This  research  wit  be  ex- 
tended to  many  other  wildlife  si^ies  be- 
sides the  17  different  kinds  ndf/r  at  the 
station,  and  the  quantity  of  Ibreeding 
stock  could  double  itself  armual^y  during 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  Nd  item  Is 
included  in  the  current  or  fiical  year 
1968  budgets  for  construction  qf  propa- 
gation facilities  for  this  prograia. 

Laboratory  investigations  furnish  sup- 
porting research  in  physiology,  autrition, 
behavior,  and  other  basic  scierjce  disci- 
plines, as  well  as  diagnostic  anfl  clinical 
services,  to  the  propagation  an^  ecology 
sections.  It  will  also  accomplish  more 
fundamental  studies  of  less  dirgct  appli- 
cation. The  budget  for  fiscal  Sear  1968 
contains  an  item  for  the  preparation  of 
final  plans  for  a  small  laboratorj-admin- 
istration  building.  ] 

This  building  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  the  Bureau's  endangered  wildlife  re- 
search program,  and  will  contiin  oflQce 
and  laboratory  space  for  the  technical 
staff  SIS  well  as  an  administrative  compo- 
nent. The  first  specialist  now  being  re- 
cruited for  this  section  is  a  veterinarian 
who  will  monitor  the  physiological  con- 
dition of  all  captive  stock,  perform  diag- 
nostic and  clinical  studies  as  ntcessary, 
and  participate  in  construction  planning 
toward  avoiding  disease-  and  parasite- 
producing  features  in  pen  and  pond  con- 
struction. 

Planned  for  sometime  In  the  fiiture  Is  a 
visitors*  center  where  representative 
specimens  of  endangered  species  would 
be  on  view  for  the  benefit  of  th(e  public. 
Visitors  are  increasing  at  the  ceiter  each 
week  and  the  various  news  medip  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  interested.  Con- 
sideration will  soon  have  to  be  given  to 
moving  this  phase  of  the  projectif orward. 
One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  the 
entire  proposal  is  that  it  has  received  the 
personal  endorsement  of  Presidetit  John- 
son. The  President  took  time  cut  from 
his  busy  schedule  while  in  Texa$  in  Sep- 
tember 1965.  to  issue  a  presi  release 
wholeheartedly  backing  my  prodosal. 

So  that  Senators  who  may  hawe  missed 
reading  this  Presidential  endorsement 
might  know  of  the  President's  stijong  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  progranji.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pHnted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President  Johnson  today  approvei  1 
ting  aside  of  300  acres  at  the  Patux  int 
life  Research  Center  In  Laurel,  Maiyland 
part  of  an  Intensive  effort  to  rebuild 
stocks  of  birds  and  mammals  threatf  ncd 
extinction  In  the  United  States. 
kinds  of  birds,  mammals,  reptiles 
amphibians  are  on  the  endangered 

In  less  than  150  years,  the  tJnlt^d 
has  loet  forever  nearly  40  species  of 
mammals.     Half  these  have  vanished 
1900. 

Main  objective  of  the  experiment  i  tatlon  at 
Patuxent  will  be  to  raise  rare  s]ieclmens, 
train  the  young  to  contend  with  c  sndltlons 
of  the  wild,  and  release  them  to  th(!  wild  for 
hoped-for  siirvival  and  propagation. 

First  arrivals  at  the  special  haven  \t  Patux- 
ent will  be  specimens  of  wildlife  noir  housed 
at  the  Monte  Vista  National  Wildll:  e  Refuge 
In  Colorado.  These  Include  greatei  sandhill 
cranes  a  whooping  crane  that  wai  Injvtred 
In  Canada  and  was  saved,  through  the  joint 
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efforts  of  Canadian  and  United  States  wild- 
life experts,  Aleutian  Canada  geese,  and  other 
species  of  geese. 

Next  spring  the  propagation  studies  pro- 
gram at  the  sanctuary  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  snail  hawk  and  the  tule  white- 
front  goose.  Specimens  of  the  black-footed 
ferret  will  be  requested  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

In  keeping  with  the  International  theme 
of  the  research,  the  Department  of  Interior 
plans  to  cooperate  with  Canadian  officials  to 
obtain  wild  whooping  crane  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 

In  the  near  future  the  Department's  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  will  dispatch  a  team  ol 
experts  to  the  field  to  conduct  special  stud- 
ies on  survival  problems.  One  will  concen- 
trate on  Hawaii,  since  half  Its  bird  species 
are  on  the  endangered  list. 

Another  biologist  will  be  sent  to  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  In  southern  California  to 
study  the  condor,  the  Nation's  largest  soar- 
ing bird,  of  which  only  about  40  remain. 

A  third  expert  will  be  based  in  South  Da- 
kota, home  of  the  remaining  black-footed 
ferrets. 

A  foxirth  biologist  will  study  problems  of 
the  southern  states'  rare  species,  including 
the  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker,  the  Florida  ever- 
glade kite,  and  the  eastern  brown  pelican. 

A  total  of  12  experts  ultimately  will  be 
assigned  to  special  field  studies. 

By  1969  or  1970,  a  large  laboratory  will  be 
ready  at  Patuxent  to  support  research  there 
and  In  the  field.  It  will  concentrate  on  all 
phases  of  propagation  and  also  will  permit 
public  viewing  of  those  rare  specimens  that 
are  overaged  or  otherwise  unsulted  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  wild. 

Initial  work  at  the  sanctuary  has  been 
made  possible  by  a  $350,000  congressional  ap- 
propriation. 


GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK  APPRO-VED  BY  TEXAS  LEG- 
ISLATURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  extreme  pleasure  I  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Texas  Legislature  has 
today  completed  its  action  on  legislation 
that  will  result  in  establishment  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 

Just  last  year.  Congress  gave  final 
approval  in  Public  Law  89-667  to  a  proj- 
ect which  I  had  strongly  advocated  since 
1963,  the  creation  of  a  national  park 
in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of  west 
Texas.  That  bill  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  77,000-Bcre  park  covering 
these  rugged  mountains  that  contain  El 
Capitan  and  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  high- 
est point  in  Texas. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  pro- 
vided that  before  the  park  could  be  es- 
tablished, the  State  of  Texas  would 
agree  to  donate  to  the  National  Park 
Service  Its  extensive  but  nonproductive 
mineral  interests  in  the  area.  Both 
houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature  have 
now  approved  the  donation  that  clears 
the  way  for  acquisition  of  the  land  for 
the  park.  I  congratulate  them  for  their 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  acting  to  pre- 
serve this  scenic  area  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Since  my  efforts  for  this  park  began 
In  1963,  I  have  seen  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  this  mountain  area  in  a  desert 
setting  than  that  appearing  in  the 
article  "The  New  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park."  written  by  Natt  N. 
Dodge,  and  published  in  the  National 
Parks  magazine  of  February  1967.    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  New  Guadalupe  MorNTAiNs 
National   Park 

(77,500-acre  unit  In  scenic  highlands  of 
west  Texas  presents  a  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  associations  In  an  outstanding  geo- 
logic setting.) 

(By  Natt  N.  Dodge) 

Picture,  If  you  will,  two  rugged  mountain 
systems  resembling  a  great  V,  or  two  sides 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  converging  to  form  a 
fastness  of  canyons,  sheer  cliffs  and  peaks 
blanketed  with  a  wealth  of  native  herbs, 
shrubs  and  primeval  forest.  Thus,  rising 
from  the  desert  near  the  southwestern  corner 
of  New  Mexico,  the  E.'okeoff  and  Guadalupe 
Mountains  of  Otero  County  and  the  Barrera 
del  Guadalupe  of  Eddy  County  thrust  their 
combined  bulk  southward  across  the  state 
line  to  merge,  in  Texas,  like  the  head  of  a 
giant  Javelin. 

Southernmost  tip  of  this  massive  spear- 
point  is  the  imposing  1000-foot  rock  face  oj 
El  Capitan,  behind  which  towers  the  8751- 
foot  summit  of  Guadalupe  Peak.  This  Texan 
climax  to  New  Mexico's  Guadalupe  Mountain 
complex  has  recently  been  authorized  as  a 
77,500-acre  addition  to  the  national  park 
system — the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park. 

From  Guadalupe  Peak  and  Its  surrounding 
canyon-cut,  pine-covered  highlands  the  vig- 
orous hiker  or  horseman  may  look  down  a 
vertical  mile,  across  cliff  and  canyon,  to  the 
hot,  dusty  barrens  of  west  Texas;  the  Salt 
Basin  to  the  west;  the  Delaware  Plains  to  the 
east.  Extending  south  to  the  distant,  hazy 
horizon,  where  the  Rio  Grande  marks  the 
frontier  of  northern  Mexico,  there  spread  the 
vast  reaches  of  the  Chlhuahuan  Desert  with 
Its  array  of  thorny  plants,  drought-resistant 
shrubs  and  dwarf  trees. 

Stretching  away  to  the  northeast  Is  the 
mesa-like  Barrera  del  Guadalupe  with  Its 
steeply  dipping,  deeply  Incised,  south-facing 
escarpment  behind  which  lies  famous  Carls- 
bad Caverns  and,  quite  possibly,  other  great 
caves  not  yet  discovered.  To  the  northwest, 
imposing  Dog  Canyon  separates  the  cliff-girt 
Brokeoff  Mountains  from  the  main  range  of 
the  Guadalupes,  whose  melange  of  pine-clad 
peaks  fades  into  the  distant  Pecos  Valley 
beyond  the  northern  limit  of  vision. 

To  the  lay  visitor  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  high  Guadalupes  lies  in  their  scenic 
splendor;  but  the  geologist  sees  in  them  a 
rare  phenomenon,  the  acme  of  the  world's 
most  extensive  fossil  reef.  In  Permian  times, 
some  235  million  years  ago,  a  large  part  oJ 
west  Texas  and  southern  New  Mexico  lay  be- 
neath the  waters  of  a  shallow  sea.  A  10,000- 
square-mlie  portion,  roughly  oval  in  shape— 
the  Delaware  Basin — was  connected  to  the 
open  ocean  by  a  broad  channel  leading  to- 
ward the  southwest.  For  millions  of  years 
the  deposits  of  llme-secretlng  algae  and 
other  creatures  gradually  built,  along  the 
margin  of  the  basin,  a  massive  limestone  reef 
extending  for  more  than  350  miles  around 
the  basin's  periphery. 

With  the  great  convulsion  of  the  earth's 
crust  of  some  60  million  years  ago  ( geologl^a 
call  It  the  Laramide  Revolution)  the  entire 
region  was  raised  and  the  reef  stood  exposed 
to  the  destructive  agencies  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  weathering.  Time  .ind  erosion 
have  since  carved  deep  canyons,  reduced  sur- 
face rock  to  soil,  and  dissolved  and  removed 
great  voliunes  of  limestone  along  fracture 
lines  to  leave  caves  and  caverns  In  the  very 
heart  of  the  reef. 

The  Texas  portion  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  shows  outstanding  exposures  of 
many  of  the  old  Permian  rocks  that  were 
deposited  In  the  Delaware  Basin,  including 
superb  canyon-cut  cross-sections  of  the  re«f. 
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Qere  is  a  noagnlficent  story  of  earth  history 
clearly  visible  to  the  trained  geologist  and, 
^th  a  little  graphic  interpretation,  under- 
standable to  the  layman.  It  is  this  remark- 
able display  of  marine  deposits  and  of  reef- 
building  and  cave  formation  that  has  made 
the  Guadalupe  Mountain  region  classic  In 
geology. 

Although  no  caves  of  a  grandeur  compa- 
nble  to  nearby  Carlsbad  Caverns  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Guadalup>e  Peak  terrain,  a 
number  of  grottos  and  solution  chambers 
have  been  found,  some  of  them  containing 
evidence  of  use  or  occupation  by  prehistoric 
men.  A  March,  1965,  excavation  of  one  such 
cave  near  the  mouth  of  McKlttrlck  Canyon 
by  archeologlst  Albert  Schroeder  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  uncovered  a  cremation 
burial  and  niunerous  artifacts  including 
shells  of  Olivella,  a  marine  mollusk.  If  the 
shells  came  from  the  Gulf  of  California, 
they  might  indicate  trade  into  the  Guada- 
lupe region  as  early  as  500-600  A.D.  If  they 
were  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a 
much  earlier  period  of  hiunan  occupation 
might  be  inferred. 

Archeologlcal  studies  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  beginning  in  1925  have  provided 
evidence  that  man  may  have  been  in  the 
region  almost  continuously  for  at  least  6000 
years.  Bones  of  now-extinct  mammals  like 
the  musk-ox,  four-horned  antelope,  and 
Taylor  bison  have  been  found  associated  with 
cave  sites  showing  human  occupation.  Her- 
mit Cave,  in  Last  Chance  Canyon,  has  pro- 
duced carbon- 14  dates  of  more  than  12,000 
years  before  the  present. 

Finds  of  pottery  approximately  600  years 
old  point  to  cave  occupation  of  more  recent 
times,  and  numerous  mescal-roasting  pits 
K.ittered  throughout  the  lower  elevations 
give  evidence  of  the  domestic  activities  of 
Apache  Indians.  Most  recent  Inhabitants 
were  Mescalero  Apaches,  who  were  present 
when  Coronado  traveled  northward  along 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  pass  west  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains.  In  the  late  ISOO's 
two  Spanish  groups  followed  up  the  Pecos, 
paralleling  the  eastern  base  of  the  Guada- 
lupe uplift.  Might  it  have  been  one  of  these 
that  named  the  range  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe,  patroness  saint  of  Mexico? 

Beginning  In  1849  the  U.S.  Army  sent 
forces  Into  the  region  to  explore  and  to  pro- 
tect from  Indian  attack  travelers  bound  for 
the  goldflelds  of  California.  In  1854  Captain 
John  Pope,  surveying  a  route  for  the  Pacific 
Eallroal,  passed  close  below  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Guadalupes,  and  In  1858  the  But- 
terfleld  Line  (Tipton,  Missouri,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  25  days  by  stage)  established  a  sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  Pine  Spring  Canyon. 
Ruins  of  the  station  still  stand. 

Poilowing  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
ranchers  began  to  settle  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  in  the  canyons  of  the  Guadalupes  where 
springs  provided  adequate  water.  Sheep  and 
goat  ranches  were  established  higher  In  the 
mountains  In  the  early  19O0's.  Fortunately, 
the  owner  of  nearly  all  of  the  Texas  portion 
of  the  Guadalupes  concentrated  his  goat 
herds  farther  north,  in  the  Dog  Canyon  area 
In  New  Mexico,  basing  his  management  of 
the  Texas  highlands  on  sound  conservation 
principles.  Since  the  early  1920's  he  and  his 
lather  had  not  only  protected  the  native 
vegetation  and  animal  life  of  the  highlands 
but  had  also  re-established  forms  known  to 
liave  been  present  earlier  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains.  Prominent  among  the  animals 
are  elk  and  wild  turkey,  both  presenUy  In- 
creasing in  numbers. 

Reached  only  afoot  or  on  horseback — ex- 
cept for  one  rough  and  dangerous  Jeep 
trail— the  Texas  Guadalupes  have  remained 
relatively  Inaccessible  for  four  decades.  They 
provide  a  rare  ecological  exhibit  approaching 
the  climax  types  throughout,  and  show  llt- 
"8  evidence  of  human  activity, 
/^ojitributlng  as  much  to  the  scenic  aspects 
«  the  Gaudalupes  as  cllS  and  gorge  Is  the 


diverse  vegetation  blanketing  slopes  and 
canyon  bottoms.  Climbing  the  lower  ba- 
Jadas  of  the  foothills  and  Invading  the 
mouths  of  many  canyons,  creosotebush,  salt- 
bush,  Javelinabush,  snakeweed,  lechuguUla, 
walkingstlck  cholla,  prickly  pear,  and  other 
plants  typical  of  the  surrounding  desert 
dominate  the  ground  cover.  Higher  on  the 
slopes  these  mingle  with  and  gradually  give 
place  to  Botol,  century  plant,  several  varieties 
of  acacia  and  mimosa,  Texas  madrone  and 
scrubby  one-seed  Juniper.  In  the  sandy 
channels  of  dry  watercourses  occupying  can- 
yon bottoms,  such  small  trees  as  desert  wil- 
low, netleaf  hackberry  and  Texas  walnut 
cast  a  sparse  shade. 

Here  are  found  such  flowers  as  greenthread 
goldeneye,  desert  senna  and  globemallow. 
Jackrabblts  lope  across  open  flats  and  cot- 
tontaUs  scuttle  for  cover  at  the  approach 
of  their  arch-enemy  the  gray  fox.  Three 
species  of  skunks  search  for  mice,  dig  for 
grubs,  or  harvest  tunas — the  Juicy,  mahog- 
any-colored fruits  of  prickly-pear  cactuses. 
Rock  squirrels  sun  themselves  on  stony  out- 
crops, a  wary  eye  turned  skyward  where  a 
hunting  redtail  hawk  makes  wide  circles  In 
the  blue.  At  lUght  raccoons  and  ringtails 
come  out  of  hiding,  and  the  booming  voice 
of  the  great  horned  owl  echoes  from  lime- 
stone walls. 

Bird  life  is  abundant  throughout  the  can- 
yons of  the  Guadalupes.  Cactus  wrens, 
thrashers,  mourning  doves,  roadrunners  and 
black-throated  sparrows  prefer  brushy  flats 
and  open  canyon  mouths.  Vireos,  tanagers, 
sapsuckers.  flycatchers  and  flickers  hunt  In- 
sects among  the  shrubs  on  rocky  slopes,  or 
fly  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  bottoms  of 
narrow  gorges.  On  north-facing  slopes, 
where  ponderosa  pine  finds  suitable  condi- 
tions, white-breasted  nuthatches,  brown 
creepers  and  vrlnter  wrens  investigate  nooks 
and  crannies  where  insect  larvae  might  hide. 
As  dusk  deepens,  the  haunting  call  of  the 
poorwlU  is  borne  on  the  breath  of  a  down- 
canyon  breeze. 

WATER,   THE   MAGIC   KEY 

Water  is  the  vital  ecological  control  In  this 
arid  country,  and  where  seeps  and  springs 
christen  cliff-bases  with  the  magic  touch  of 
moisture  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses 
and  herbs  brings  an  aura  of  springtime  to 
the  canyon  floor.  At  such  moist  locations — 
and  particularly  along  stretches  of  South 
McKittrick  Canyon,  which  boasts  a  perma- 
nent stream  harboring  rainbow  trout  and 
sunflsh — thickets  of  chokecherry,  chinquapin 
oak,  Rocky  Mountain  Juniper,  walnut  and 
madrone  crowd  the  canyon  floor.  Here  the 
broken  walls  of  the  defile  are  covered  with 
grasses  and  shrubs  with  an  occasional  pon- 
derosa pine,  gray  oak  or  alligator-bark 
Juniper. 

As  the  winding  canyons  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  mountain  wilderness  they  become 
narrower,  with  steeper  walls.  Trees  foimd 
on  the  lower  slopes  are  replaced  here  by 
limber  pine,  hoptree,  shrubby  big-tooth 
maple,  and  occasionally  a  spectacular  faxon 
yucca  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  18  feet. 
Sending  up  a  spike  of  creamy-white  blossoms 
m  April,  Yucca  faxoniana  is  a  fitting  rival 
of  the  giant  dagger,  Y.  carnerosana,  of  Big 
Bend  National  Park. 

Some  of  the  canyons  head  behind  the  high 
rim  of  the  escarpment,  thus  topping  out  on 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
depression  between  peaks  known  as  The 
Bowl.  This  rolling,  7800-foot  highland  wil- 
derness Is  covered  with  an  open  forest  of  pon- 
derosa and  limber  pines,  with  plfton  pine  on 
the  south-facing  slopes.  Here,  too,  are 
thickets  of  Gambel  oak,  a  scattering  of  velvet 
ash  and  servlceberry  and,  on  northern  ex- 
posures, stands  of  Douglas  fir  and  quaking 
aspen. 

In  addition  to  elk,  mule  deer,  bear,  and  a 
few  mountain  lions,  smaller  animals  find  a 
favorable    habitat    among    the    pines    and 


Douglas  fir  covering  the  Guadalupe  high- 
lands. Porcupines  leave  their  feeding-scars 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  Coy- 
otes and  bobcats  help  to  hold  in  check  the 
otherwise  burgeoning  populations  of  chlp- 
munlcs,  ground  squirrels,  mice  and  other  ro- 
dents. Birds  are  numerous  In  all  sizes,  from 
the  tiny  "hummer"  to  the  golden  eagle  and 
wild  tvukey. 

White-throated  swifts  sweep  the  air  for 
flying  Insects,  and  soaring  vultures  ride  the 
rising  thermals  that  sweep  up  the  faces  of 
perpendicular  cliffs.  Band-tailed  pigeons 
and  acorn  woodpeckers  frequent  oak  thick- 
ets, while  mountain  chickadees  and  western 
bluebirds  tend  their  young  in  nest  holes  In 
pine  trunks.  Chirping  sparrows  and  gray- 
headed  Juncos  are  summer  residents  of  the 
highlands.,  descending  In  a  leisurely  fashion 
to  lower,  warmer  elevations  for  the  winter. 

When,  in  1959,  Wallace  P.  Pratt  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  his  McKlttrlck 
Canyon  summer  home  with  5632  acres  In 
North  McKlttrlck  Canyon — accepted  in 
1961 — he  provided  Americans  with  an  excep- 
tional. If  fragile,  ecological  laboratory.  Bio- 
logical studies  conducted  there  dtu-lng  the 
summer  of  1962  by  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Gehl- 
bach,  presently  a  member  of  the  Biology  De- 
partment staff  of  Baylor  University,  revealed 
a  wealth  of  plant  and  animal  life  with  com- 
munities and  associations  varying  greatly 
because  of  such  factors  as  slope,  exposure, 
soil,  presence  or  absence  of  moisture,  eleva- 
tion, previous  activities  of  mankind,  and 
other  conditions. 

Now  the  addition  of  South  McKlttrlck 
Canyon  and  the  highlands  surrounding 
Guadalupe  PesJc  to  the  Pratt  donation  has 
provided  another  major  unit  for  otir  national 
park  system — a  preserve  of  scenic  splendor 
and  a  scientific  exhibit  featuring  a  mountain 
wilderness  in  a  desert  setting. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  STEPHEN  CURRIER 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  Issue  of  Life  magazine  contains 
an  article,  entitled  "The  Resonance  of 
Charity,"  written  by  Loudon  Wainwright, 
in  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Currier.  This  remarkable  young  couple, 
who  lost  ther  lives  in  an  accident  in  the 
Caribbean  last  month,  had  dedicated 
their  fortune — and  beyond  this  their 
lives — to  philanthropy  at  the  highest 
level.  They  supported,  and  in  many  In- 
stances, organized  a  wide  variety  of  activ- 
ities of  importance  to  American  life,  in- 
cluding that  of  civil  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wainwright's  tribute  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Resonance  of  CHARrry 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  poorly  practiced 
social  arts  in  comfortable  America  today  Is 
the  art  of  giving.  Even  in  a  culture  which 
has  suddenly  grown  conscious  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  enormous  numbers  of  its  members, 
we  often  give  haphazardly — If  not  downright 
reluctantly — without  much  real  sense  of  the 
destination  and  direction  of  our  gifts.  One 
sometimes  contributes  to  certain  causes  less 
because  of  their  obvious  worthiness  than  In 
guilty  or  craven  response  to  Insistent  de- 
mands for  a  high  rate  of  success  from  the 
funds'  solicitors.  We  are  urged  not  to  let 
good  old  Pleasantown's  rating  slip  below  97% 
on  the  generosity  thermometer.  We  shuffle 
through  the  growing  pile  of  requests  for 
money  and  pay  according  to  our  inability  to 
resist.  And  once  the  payment  Is  made,  the 
charity,  such  as  It  is,  is  done.  Purchasers  of 
one  quarter  of  a  crutch,  we  don't  much  care 
how  It  is  used. 
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When  a  small  chartered  alrplaie  disap- 
peared In  the  Caribbean  last  month<  It  carried 
to  their  deaths  two  young  people  -who  were 
surely  among  the  most  extraordlnwy  givers 
of  this  time.  They  were  Stephen  Cturrler,  36. 
and  his  wife  Audrey.  33,  and  If  th^  Curriers 
were  rich  beyond  the  capacity  of  meet  people 
to  understand,  their  generosity,  top.  was  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  magnitude  but  for 
its  variety  and  creativity.  "Stephep  was  be- 
ginning to  find  his  style  as  ft  philan- 
thropist." one  of  Currier's  acquaintances 
said  to  me  recently,  and  in  thatj  regretful 
remark  was  the  unmistakable  sens4  that  the 
best  sort  of  giving  Involves  much  itiore  than 
writing  checks.  j 

To  the  Curriers  the  whole  biislness  of 
philanthropy — of  giving  where  It  I  mattered 
most  in  ways  that  would  most  stimulate  im- 
provement and  growth  among  tlie  benefi- 
ciaries— was  almost  totally  absorbing.  It  Is 
beside  the  point  that  the  Curriers  iould  well 
afford  this  interest.  Indeed  they  cauld:  Mrs. 
Currier's  personal  fortune  was  estimated  to 
be  In  the  hundreds  of  millions.  I  But  how 
much  they  had  and  how  much  ihey  gave 
matters  much  less  than  how  they  gave  it. 

In  1966,  largely  through  thelrt"  Taconic 
Foundation,  they  gave  more  than  S3  million, 
much  of  It  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  where 
they  had  for  several  years  been  among  the 
nation's  biggest  contributors.  Amounts  also 
went  to  welfare  agencies,  schools  and  col- 
leges, cultural  programs.  beautlflc|tion  and 
conservation  efforts.  Through  an  (organiza- 
tion founded  by  Currier  and  callpd  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  they  were  deeply  add  expen- 
sively involved  in  a  wide  program]  of  study 
and  action  on  the  great  problems  of  the 
cities.  In  all  of  this  the  Curriers  Iremained 
careful  of  one  of  the  great  dangers  if  philan- 
thropy, that  a  big  gift  might  change  the 
character  of  a  project  and  the  recipients 
might  become  Intimidated  by  sheef  largesee. 
"Currier  believed  it  was  not  healtl^  philan- 
thropy to  build  dependency  on  on*  source," 
an  associate  recalled,  and  to  this  ei^d  Currier 
worked  hard  to  get  support  from  ot»er  givers. 

Like  any  other  specialists,  the{  men  of 
philanthropy  have  a  certain  vernacular  of 
their  own,  and  one  of  Stephen  Curyler's  fav- 
orite words  was  "resonance."  Whe^  he  said 
that  a  g^t  should  have  resonance,  ^e  meant 
that  It  should  have  qualities  th^t  would 
echo  or  reverberate  beyond  its  l|nmedlate 
value.  For  example,  not  long  ago  hi  set  aside 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  small  inuseums 
for  collection  purchases.  The  museum  direc- 
tors would  select  and  buy  the  paintings 
themselves:  the  only  stipulation  wa«  that  the 
paintings  be  the  work  of  less  will-known 
contemporary  artists.  Tlie  museunis  did  not 
know  the  identity  of  their  benefactor,  for 
Currier  did  not  want  that  echo.  Bui  through 
this  resonant  technique  the  museums  got 
their  pictures  and.  in  a  piling  up  oi  benefits, 
the  artists  got  needed  money  wiile  their 
work  was  given  prominent  public  Hlsplay. 

Currier  also  used  the  word  "enablement," 
and  by  this  he  meant  that  the  amplication 
of  a  special  plan  or  perhaps  a  little  extra 
funding  might  enable  a  sluggish  ttroject  to 
get  going.  A  colleague  who  ha^  worked 
closely  with  him  remarked,  "We'll  liave  trou- 
ble replacing  Currier's  money.  We  cannot 
replace  him  as  a  person."  Currier's  drive  in 
philanthropy  took  huge  amounts  oi  his  time 
and  energy,  and  he  was  capable  of  im- 
patience. "He  was  used  to  doing  tjilngs  his 
own  way."  the  same  man  remembered,  "and 
he  had  to  learn  to  work  with  others.  But 
he  learned  fast.  After  all,  he  waa  only  36, 
and  he'd  never  really  had  a  Job."     1 

Both  Stephen  and  Audrey  Curtler,  who 
was  very  shy  and  remained  In  l^e  back- 
ground, placed  the  highest  Importance  on 
money  generating  possibilities  fqr  others, 
and  on  these  others  then  making  things 
work  for  themselves.  There  fi(re  "sure 
things"  In  philanthropy,  like  giving  to  big, 
well-established  programs.  But  Currier 
often  preferred  the  risk  of  a  ne*  venture 


where  the  results  were  not  so  predictable. 
One  program,  which  Currier  called  the 
"Harvard  Gamble,"  has  been  working  suc- 
cessfully now  for  four  years.  Currier  gave 
scholarship  funds  with  the  condition  that 
they  must  be  spent  on  students  with  good 
possibilities  who  wouldn't  otherwise  have 
gone  to  Harvard  or  even  considered  going 
there.  But  for  all  his  generosity.  Currier 
was  no  sitting  duck  for  every  pleader  with  a 
plan.  A  friend  remembers  him  turning 
down  one  proposal  with  the  words,  "the 
trouble  is  there  Isn't  any  fun  In  It." 

The  possibility  that  philanthropy  could 
be  fun  had  simply  never  occurred  to  me.  Of 
course,  the  niggardly  nontlthlng  Indulged 
in  by  most  of  us  deserves  a  less  grand  word 
than  philanthropy,  but  It  Is  giving  all  the 
same,  and  It  seems  too  bad  we  take  so  little 
Joy  In  it.  Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  sitting 
tight  and  waiting  for  charities  to  badger  us. 
When  they  do — Inevitably  and  regularly — 
we  treat  them  with  the  grudging  distaste 
ordinarily  reserved  for  bills  and  tax  forms. 
When  a  cause  is  unbearably  worthy  or  a 
contribution  is  otherwise  mandatory  ("If  we 
don't  help,  they'll  think  we're  finks"),  we 
pay — and  forget  it.  There  is  no  Involvement 
beyond  the  money. 

Maybe  some  of  the  Currier  standards  for 
gargantuan  philanthropy  can  be  applied  to 
the  game  of  small  giving.  At  any  rate  on 
the  next  go-round  I  hope  I  have  the  nerve 
and  verve  to  turn  down  a  sure  thing  and  in- 
stead look  around  for  a  project  with  reso- 
nance. 


THE    REVOLU'nON    OF    RISING 
EXPECTATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  "In  East 
Europe  the  Past  Is  Passe."  That  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  and  perceptive 
article  by  Henry  Kamm  which  appeared 
in  the  February  19  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Kamm  makes  several 
points  that  I  believe  deserve  the  close 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate.  For 
we  will  soon  face  the  question  of  voting 
on  the  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  on  the  Outer  Space 
Agreement.  Other  measures  that  relate 
to  East-West  relations  are  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

May  I,  therefore,  take  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  President,  to  cite  some  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Kamm.  He  observes  that 
"unnatural  unity  between  disparate 
partners  is  waning  in  Communist  Europe 
and  one  reason  may  be  that  the  sterile 
rigidity  of  the  systems  in  power  is  wan- 
ing too."  He  notes  that  "the  conflict  be- 
tween two  generations  is  breaking  the 
facade  of  Communist  rigidity."  He 
writes  that  "the  urge  to  draw  closer  to  the 
non-Communist  world  for  the  economic 
strength  it  represents  has  made  deep 
inroads  into  the  rigid  patterns  of  thought 
and  life  in  Eastern  Europe."  And  he 
concludes  that  "there  Is  little  doubt  that 
when  the  Communist  leaders  loosen  their 
reins  they  do  so  not  from  a  new-found 
belief  in  democratic  freedom  but  only 
when  pressures  leave  them  no  other 
choice." 

I  agree  with  these  observations  I  have 
quoted,  Mr.  President.    I  reached  sim- 


ilar conclusions  in  the  course  of  a  study 
mission  I  made  last  December  to  East 
Berlin,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia.  My  report  on  that 
study  mission  Is  being  released  at  noon 
today.  I  would  like  to  quote  just  two 
paragraphs  from  that  report,  in  the  hope 
that  these  paragraphs  will  tempt  Sen- 
ators to  read  the  full  report,  for  I  feel 
strongly  that  our  relations  with  East 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  involve 
delicate  and  decisive  questions  which  de- 
serve the  deliberate  attention  of  this 
great  deliberative  body : 

Each  of  these  countries  is  moving,  each 
In  a  different  way  and  at  a  different  speed, 
out  of  bondage.  In  some  cases  the  emphasis 
is  on  developing  an  Independent  foreign 
policy  for  the  country:  in  others  it  Is  oa 
liberalizing  life  within  the  country. 

We  have  heard  of  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  in  the  developing  countries  ol 
the  world.  The  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  caught.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
a  counterrevolution  of  rising  expectations. 
All  men  have  certain  natural  drives  which. 
In  the  political  and  economic  spheres,  in- 
clude the  desire  for  political  expression,  for 
human  contact  and  for  property.  As  stand- 
ards of  living  improve  in  Eastern  Europe,  as 
adequate  housing,  health  care  and  education 
become  generally  available,  as  communica- 
tion and  direct  exposure  with  Western 
societies  increases  through  tourists  who  visit 
from  the  West  and  through  occasional  trips 
to  the  West,  these  drives  become  stronger. 
They  force  Communist  governments  to 
change  to  adjust  to  these  drives.  Tlie  first 
demand  may  be  freedom  to  choose  one's 
work.  The  inevitable  result  Is  freedom  to 
choose  how  to  dispose  of  the  gains  of  work- 
more  choice,  in  other  words,  in  what  to  buy 
and  where  to  travel.  And  eventually, 
although  this  end  Is  certainly  not  yet  In 
sight,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  demand 
for  freedom  of  choice  In  politics. 


EIXHIBIT  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1967] 

In  East  Europe  the  Past  Is  Passe 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Vienna,  Feb.  18. — The  Soviet  bloc  is  deeply 
divided  on  a  major  issue — Germany.  That 
much  has  been  made  clear  by  the  Warsaw 
meeting  last  week  of  the  seven  Eastern  Eiiro- 
pean  foreign  ministers.  Alarmed  by  Ru- 
mania's decisions  to  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  West  Germany  without  the  time- 
honored  Communist  preconditions — West 
German  recognition  of  East  Germany  and 
of  Poland's  western  frontier — the  Polish  and 
German  Communist  Governments  sought  to 
induce  their  other  allies  from  following  Ru- 
mania's example.  The  final  Warsaw  com- 
munique indicated  failure  in  that  purpose. 

There  have  been  rumblings  of  discord  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  before,  but  the  present  situ- 
ation Is  new.  Unnatural  unity  between  dis- 
parate partners  Is  waning  In  Communist  Eu- 
rope. And  one  reason  may  be  that  the  sterile 
rigidity  of  the  systems  in  power  Is  waning 
too. 

POLAND    LED    THE    WAY 

Poland  herself  led  the  way  a  decade  ago, 
when  It  went  to  the  brink  of  armed  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  the  right 
of  a  nation  to  follow  a  national  policy  with- 
out leaving  the  Soviet  camp.  But  In  many 
ways  the  Poles  were  more  unfettered  then 
than  today,  and  their  lead  Is  now  doubtful. 

In  the  current  stirring  of  unrest  among 
Polish  Intellectuals  over  the  failure  of  the 
hopes  of  1956  to  bear  fruit,  a  number  have 
quit  the  Communist  party  after  the  ouster 
of  Leszek  Kolakovskl,  the  philosopher  who 
made  himself  the  sf>okesman  of  pent-up 
frustration.  But  there  Is  a  kind  of  progress 
even  In  this.    "In  the  old  days,"  said  a  Polish 
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atelleciual,  "who  would  have  dared  to  quit 
.jie  party  in  protest?" 

The  other  countries  of  the  Communist 
bloc  did  not  make  the  considerable  strides 
Poland  did,  but  at  varying  rates  they  have 
taken  steps  to  make  the  lives  of  their  people 
fflore  comfortable  not  only  physically  but 
also  spiritually. 

CRmClSM     VARIES 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  particu- 
larly, the  press,  the  theater  and  films  have 
become  more  accurate  refiectlons  of  life  as 
it  Is  really  lived  and  have  served  as  media 
tor  presentation  of  conflicting  views.  Open 
criticism,  however,  remains  restricted  to  In- 
dividual performance  and  does  not  extend 
to  party  or  government  policy. 

Hungarians  and  Poles  delight  In  criticizing 
tbelr  leaders  in  private  conversations. 
Czechoslovaks  do  so  more  circumspectly. 
Bulgarians  concede  their  disappointments. 
In  Rumania  free  speech  and  easy  association 
with  foreigners  remain  hopes  for  another 
day. 

In  all  these  countries,  however.  Ideological 
cant,  for  years  the  substitute  for  honest 
thinking  and  practical  discussion,  Is  Increas- 
ingly being  left  to  the  party  hacks.  The 
leadership  Is  showing  more  realistic  concern 
with  practical  problems,  and  younger  Com- 
munists are  honestly  and  painfully  seeking  to 
adapt  an  Inherited  body  of  thought  to  con- 
ditions to  which  It  does  not  correspond. 
They  do  not  hide  their  uncertainty  over 
whether  that  can  be  done. 

EATING    OP  CaOW 

In  the  last  decade  the  Eastern  European 
regimes  have  had  to  denounce  many  persons 
they  used  to  venerate  and  restore  to  honor 
many  they  had  killed  or  banished  as  traitors. 
In  trying  to  revive  their  stagnating  econ- 
omies they  have  also  had  to  turn  to  devices 
and  practices  they  used  to  condemn  aa  anti- 
social and  capitalistic.  To  cleanse  these  de- 
vices of  ideological  taint  has  not  been  easy. 

So  much  eating  of  crow  has  been  unsettling 
for  those  who  had  kept  the  faith  and  fought 
for  It.  For  those  who  grew  up  without  a 
romantic  commitment  to  Communism  the 
process  has  been  less  agonizing  but  even  more 
sobering.  The  conflict  between  the  genera- 
tions Is  breaking  the  facade  of  Communist 
rigidity. 

"They  laugh  at  us  and  what  we  created  for 
them,"  a  professor  In  Warsaw  said.  "They 
toow  only  the  advantages,  we  suffered  to 
create  them.  Without  us  they  would  never 
have  seen  the  university.  We  have  opened 
for  everybody  what  only  the  rich  had  before. 
They  accept  It,  but  they  don't  know  what 
it  cost  us." 

K  young  writer  In  Sofia  said;  "My  poor 
father.^  All  his  life  he  shouted  'Long  Live 
Stalin.'  Now  he  hears  the  same  people  shout 
'Down  With  Stalin.'  He  has  stopped  shout- 
ing and  I  will  never  shout  anything  " 

DEEP    INROADS    MADE 

The  urge  to  draw  closer  to  the  non-Com- 
munist world  for  the  economic  strength  it 
represents  has  made  deep  inroads  into  the 
rigid  patterns  of  thought  and  life  in  East- 
ern Europe.  The  ever-Increasing  flow  of 
western  businessmen  and  tourists  cannot 
be  cut  off  from  the  people  of  the  countries. 
To  take  advantage  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  West  students  and  scholars  have 
gone  out  and  returned  with  wider  horizons. 

Even  some  of  the  rise  In  Intellectual  free- 
dom has  direct  economic  roots.  Comment- 
ing on  the  intellectual  honesty  of  current 
Czechoslovak  films,  a  man  close  to  the  movie 
industry  said.  "But  the  new  Czech  movies 
"ring  in  more  hard  currency  than  the  Skoda 
works." 

It  was  a  quip  and   he   was  exaggerating. 
»ut  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  Com- 
munist leaders  loosen  their  reins  they  do  so 
not  from  a  new-found  belief  In  democratic 
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freedom  but  only  when  pressures  leave  them 
no  other  choice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  Is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  I  believe  has  sat  through 
most  if  not  all  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Consular  Treaty. 

I  take  it  from  what  the  Senator  has 
said  he  intends  to  support  that  treaty; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  this  afternoon,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, most  of  them  on  the  right  side  of 
the  aisle,  made  very  strong  speeches  in 
opposition 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  meant  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  right-hand  side; 
the  Senator  is  correct. 

Perhaps,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  I 
should  say  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  although  one  of  our  valued  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  appeared  to  agree  with 
them. 

The  argument  is  made,  and  appears  to 
have  weight  with  some  Senators,  as  per- 
haps it  has  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  himself,  that  it  would  be 
immoral  and  improper  for  us  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  while 
Soviet  weapons  are  being  used  to  kill 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  what  response  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  make 
to  that  argument. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  it  is  a  comparison 
of  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  good  Ewint  there.  If  I  may  elaborate 
a  little  bit — because  he  speaks  to  some 
extent  in  a  parable — I  take  it  the  Sen- 
ator would  accept  the  position  that  if  a 
particular  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  agreement  would  be, 
we  should  consummate  it,  regardless  of 
what  the  situation  might  be  In  'Vietnam 
or  anywhere  else?  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  that  would  be 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


WATER  IMPORTATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  most  in- 
teresting comment  on  water  importa- 
tion was  published  recently  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  is  dale- 
lined  Salem,  Oreg.  It  now  seems  that 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  has  always 
been  considered  a  surplus  water  area, 
and  therefore  an  area  of  possible  water 
export,  now  fears  it  may  not  have 
enough  water  to  see  it  through  the  years 
ahead,  and  is  seeking  to  import  water 
from  Alaska  and  Northern  Canada 
through  the  so-called  NA'WAPA  plan.  I 
only  ask.  If  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  nm- 
ning  out  of  water — can  NA'WAPA  be  fur- 
ther delayed? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Northwest  Seeks  Out  New 


Water   Resources,"   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  ChrUtlan  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

18,  1967) 

Northwest  Seeks  Out  New  Water 

Resources 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer) 

Salem,  Oreg.— While  the  thirsty  Southwest 
looks  to  Columbia  River  water,  the  Columbia 
River  country  is  looking  north  to  Canada 
and  Alaska. 

Oregon  Gov.  Tom  McCall  says  that  the  fed- 
eral government  soon  may  have  to  go  Into 
"intensive  negotiations"  with  Canada  to  tap 
northern  waters.  He  predicts  that  current 
studies  will  reveal  that  the  Northwest  needs 
all  Its  water.  Solution  to  the  West's  water 
problem,  he  thinks,  lies  to  the  north. 

Governor  McCall  specifically  endorsed  In 
principle  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  (NAWAPA)  plan  to  build  a 
huge  water  system  stretching  from  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  The  $100  billion,  30-year  plan 
was  drawn  by  a  los  Angeles  firm  of  engineers. 
Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company.  It  would  re- 
quire Canadian  agreement. 

data  ROUNDUP  URGED 

"NAWAPA  would  double  our  supply  (of 
water)  In  the  Columbia  Basin,"  Governor 
McCall  said.  "We  should  find  out  what 
Canada  would  do. 

"The  thing  Is  to  get  our  figures,  and  have 
a  really  strong  case."  he  added,  referring 
to  Oregon's  Inventory  of  future  water  needs, 
begun  last  year.  "I  think  the  figures  will 
show  we  are  short  (of  water]  for  the  next 
100  years." 

The  Governor  said  he  hoped  the  target 
date  for  the  water-Inventory  report  could  be 
advanced  from  June,  1969,  to  January,  1969. 
Other  Northwest  states  are  conducting  sim- 
ilar inventories.  Federal  agencies  In  the 
Northwest  are  also  at  work  on  a  projection 
of  water  needs  here. 

If  his  forecasts  prove  correct.  Governor 
McCall  said,  he  would  "move  Immediately 
to  the  White  House  level"  to  obtain  United 
States-Canadian  negotiations  on  the 
NAWAPA  plan  or  something  like  It. 
construction  distant 

The  NAWAPA  project  would  be  history's 
biggest  public-works  undertaking.  It  would, 
through  a  system  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  pumping  stations,  draw  water 
from  Alaska  and  northern  Canada  into  a 
natural  trench  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
redistribute  it  south  to  Mexico  and  east  to 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  Auxiliary  canals 
would  tap  Hudson  Bay.  The  project  would 
also  generate  an  estimated  70  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  receptive  to 
major  water  projects.  Many  of  its  citizens, 
including  Governor  McCall,  can  remember 
when  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  Just  a  dream 
and  when  the  new  Bonneville  Dam  was 
called  a  "white  elephant." 


SFC.    JAMES   H.    GILBERT,    WATER- 
LOO, IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  Sfc. 
James  H.  Gilbert  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is 
one  of  the  thousands  of  brave  but  un- 
sung heroes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  did  not  have  to  go  to  Vietnam:  A 
7-year-old  daughter  and  his  mother- 
in-law  are  ill  with  leukemia. 

But  Sergeant  Gilbert  volunteered  be- 
cause, as  his  wife  remarked,  "He  feels  he 
has  a  job  to  do." 

He  accepted  assignment  as  a  military 
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adviser  with  the  Vietnamese  A^my  and 
is  stationed  in  an  area  which  serves  seven 
villages,  80  miles  north  of  Saigan. 

As  a  medic,  he  is  administerlog  to  the 
needs  of  these  villagers.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  sto^y  of  this 
serviceman  merits  notice  by  ^y  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous;  consent 
that  an  article,  dated  February  |15.  1967, 
by  Patty  Johnson,  feature  editor  for  the 
Waterloo  Courier,  be  placed  in  ihe  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

Sekgeant  Gilbert's  Own  Child  ^s  Leu- 
KEMLi — He  Aids  Those  Who  ,  Need  It 
Host — Iowans  Sent  Clothing  for  Viet- 
namese 

(Editor's  Note:  The  name  of  \  Sergeant 
First  Class  James  H.  Gilhert  is  a  fa;  niliar  one 
to  all  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier  reiders  who 
responded  generously  to  his  Christmas  sea- 
son plea  for  clothing  for  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. Here  is  the  story  behind  the  real  gal- 
lantry of  thU  man  and  his  family  in  Water- 
loo). 

(By  Patty  Johnson) 

Each  time  a  Vietnamese  child  des  In  Jim 
Gilbert's  arms,  his  heart  breaks  a  little. 

He  thinks  of  his  own  daughter  who  has 
leukemia  and  of  his  mother -In -laM '  who  has 
It  also. 

Why  would  a  man  kiss  his  wife  g  aodbye  on 
their  wedding  anniversary  last  A^Jg.  15  and 
volunteer  for  a  year  in  Vietnam,  k  Qowlng  of 
the  sacrlflce  it  meant? 

ASSIGNED  TO   MEDICAL  CORP  I 

It's  a  long  story  that  had  its  beginning  In 
1953  when  Jim  Gilbert  entered  the  Army 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Medical  fcorps.  In 
the  years  since,  he's  served  threi  years  in 
Germany,  four  in  Alaska,  and  nowj  Vietnam. 

Jim  Is  the  son  of  Harvey  Gilbeit  of  1827 
Sager  Ave.  His  wife  Is  the  former  Beverly 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  William  fi.  Smiths 
of  1118  Fairchlld  St.  and  now  thek-e  are  five 
children:  Debra,  12;  Dorene,  11;  the  4-year- 
old  twins.  Donald  and  Denlse;  and  7-year-old 
Diane  who  has  leukemia. 

Jim  and  his  family  have  beenlUvlng  at 
Columbus.  Ga.,  and  the  Medical  Corps  has 
become  Jim's  life.  J 

But  when  his  outfit  was  sent  tq  Vietnam, 
Jim  was  allowed  to  stay  behlndl  He  and 
Beverly  had  been  told  Diane  hal  only  15 
months  to  live. 

LOTAL    TO    FRIENDS 

And  then  came  the  tragic  news  |;hat  many 
of  his  best  friends  In  his  outfit  had  died 
there.  J 

"Jim  took  It  pretty  hard,"  say*  his  wife. 
"He  felt  he  should  have  been  with  them." 

So  he  accepted  assignment  as  {a  military 
adviser  with  the  Vietnamese  Arn»y.  serving 
seven  villages  80  miles  north  of  Salteon. 

Although  neither  he  nor  the  yietnamese 
medic  with  whom  he  works  are  doctors,  they 
have  become  so  to  the  people.      ' 

"Viet  Cong  win  never  kill  you.j'  they  tell 
him.     "You  good  Boxle  (doctor)  .'J 

Jim  is  a  good  Boxle  because  hfc  wife  has 
managed  to  send  him  a  medical  book  via  a 
Ft.  Bennlng  doctor,  because  he  hts  14  years 
of  experience  In  his  field  and  l^ecatise  he 
fights  endlessly  for  both  medicine  to  treat 
the  suffering  and  clothing  to  cover  the  naked. 

COTTRIER    READERS     HELPEI 

"I  received  wonderful  response  to  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  Courier."  he  writes.  "I  wish  to 
thank  each  and  every  individual  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  drive,  as  well  a4  the  clubs 
and  organizations  from  Waterloo.  Cedar 
Falls  and  Wellsburg.  They  have  Ihelped  me 
to  stay  here  with  a  little  more  safety." 

Jim  re-enllsted  Dec.  12  as  a  career  Army 
man  and  he's  been  offered  a  chanOe  to  trans- 
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fer  to  the  coast  to  a  desk  Job.  He  refused, 
his  wife  says,  even  If  it  meant  a  delay  in 
another  stripe  toward  which  he's  been  work- 
ing for  two  years. 

"He  was  afraid  the  next  medic  might  be  a 
Uttle  lazy,"  says  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "and  not  do  as 
much  as  he  could  for  the  people  who  need  it 
so  badly." 

But  Jim  was  permitted  to  stay  in  Vo  Dot 
and  his  sUlpe  was  added.  He  treats  as  many 
as  227  Vietnamese  patients  per  day. 

CAN    HELP   A    LITTLE 

These  people  need  so  much  and  I've  been 
able  to  do  a  little  with  the  help  of  the  people 
from  Iowa.  I've  been  here  longer  than  any 
other  medic  since  the  mlUtary  adviser  team 
started.  No  one  likes  It  because  of  the  V.  C. 
harassment  and  no  modern  conveniences." 

Jim,  himself,  Isn't  always  happy  about  It. 
Some  days  he  Is  ordered  to  wear  his  armored 
vest  and  carry  grenades.  And  Beverly  isn't 
happy  about  it  either,  though  she  has  a  great 
pride  in  him. 

"I  think  they'll  want  him  to  extend  his 
service  there,"  she  worries.  "But  I'm  hoping 
he'll  be  coming  home  in  August." 

RETTTRNtNC   TO   GEORGIA 

On  Christmas  Day  at  her  home  in  Georgia 
she  received  the  news  of  her  mother's  leu- 
kemia to  add  to  her  concern  over  Diane's. 
She  and  the  children  arrived  here  on  Dec. 
28  and  are  returning  Thursday  to  their  home, 
although  Mrs.  Smith  is  bedfast  much  of  the 
time  and  receiving  blood  transfusions. 

"I'll  come  back  to  Waterloo  whenever  Im 
needed."  she  says,  "but  I  want  to  get  the 
children  back  in  school.  Diane  goes.  too.  al- 
though she  has  to  be  careful.  It  will  be  two 
years  in  May  since  we  learned  of  her  leu- 
kemia but  now  she  seems  to  be  In  a  remis- 
sion period. 

"Knowing  all  this  Is  hard  on  me  and  It's 
hard  on  Jim,  too.  But  he  feels  he  has  a«  Job 
to  do." 


SENATOR     ERVIN     SPONSORS     AD- 

MINISTRATIONS  WIRETAP  BILL— 

RIGHT      TO     PRIVACY     ACT     OF 

1967 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  In 
sponsoring  the  administration's  proposed 
Right  to  Privacy  Act  of  1967.  I  endorse 
the  judgment  of  National  Crime  Com- 
mission that  legislation  to  define  the  legal 
limits  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
is  urgently  needed. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  efforts  to  enact  a  meaningful  bill,  and 
I  have  consistently  supported  those  ef- 
forts, just  as  I  did  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy. 

In  fact,  the  subject  of  wiretapping  was 
the  first  on  which  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
after  I  became  chairman  in  1961 ;  and  it 
was  shortly  after  those  hearings  closed 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  sent  us 
its  first  bill.  Unfortunately,  neither  that 
bill  nor  its  successors  have  been  enacted. 
Congress  can  wait  no  longer.  The  earlier 
investigations  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  smd  the  more  re- 
cent ones  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  have 
made  that  frighteningly  clear. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  present  bill, 
S.  928,  is  perfect.  No  legislation  ever  is. 
However,  the  bill  is  well  drafted  in  what 
I  believe  is  an  effective  attempt  to  strike 
the  proper  balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  requirements  of 
security.      Thorough    and    responsible 


hearings  in  the  tradition  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  should  provide  the  Senate 
with  the  information  to  cure  any  defects 
which  may  turn  up. 

For  myself,  I  would  hope  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  especially  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  court  orders  for 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  where 
that  is  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  right 
which  is  sought  to  be  protected  in  S.  928 
is  essentially  the  same  right  the  framers 
intended  to  protect  in  drafting  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments applying  to  search  and  seizure  and 
self-incrimination.  The  requirement  of 
a  court  order  has  been  an  element  of 
each  of  the  previous  bills  proposed  by 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions, and  we  should  look  carefully  at 
the  issues  before  discarding  the  concept 
of  such  a  control. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  issue  which 
the  subcommittee  must  face  is  whether 
exception  to  the  ban  should  be  allowed 
In  investigations  of  organized  crime; 
each  of  the  earlier  bills  made  that 
exception. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate 
Rackets  Committee.  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  the  pervasive  insidious  ways  by  which 
organized  crime,  according  to  its  very 
definition,  operates.  I  know  how  it  has 
spread  its  sickness  throughout  our  coun- 
try, and  how  hard  that  sickness  Is  to 
eradicate.  I  know,  too,  that  the  full 
force  of  our  present  legal  resources,  and 
the  force  of  new  resources  yet  to  be 
developed,  must  be  brought  down  against 
this  national  enemy.  I  have  considered 
all  this  carefully. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  can 
and  should  win  without  using  methods 
antiethical  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— that  this  enemy  can  be  destroyed 
without  resorting  to  the  enemy's  tactics, 
that  constitutional  shortcuts  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  good  police  work. 

Subsequent  to  my  service  on  the 
Rackets  Committee  I  have  also  served 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  chairman 
of  the  special  subcommittee  which  in- 
sured the  President's  first  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  and  as  chairman 
of  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  During  this  time  I 
have  been  made  aware  of  two  other 
growing  national  problems  fully  as 
menacing  as  organized  crime:  The  ris- 
ing rate  of  unorganized  crime  and  the 
wholesale  invasions  of  privacy  of  the 
American  citizen. 

If  we  can  tap  the  wires  of  those  who 
deal  in  gambling  and  narcotics,  why 
grant  special  immunity  for  those  who 
rob,  rape,  and  kill?  The  truth  is  that  we 
need  the  same  comprehensive  war  on  all 
crime.  And  we  need  the  same  right  of 
privacy  for  all  Americans. 

The  investigations  of  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  including  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittees  of 
Representatives  Moss  and  Gallaghis, 
have  shown  conclusively  the  need  ^ot^ 
attack  on  privacy  Invasions  in  a  number 
of  areas.  Thus  far,  all  we  have  had  are 
rearguard  actions.  But  with  S.  1035.  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  S.  928,  to  restrict  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping.  I  hope  we  can 
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begin  the  rollback  I  hope  we  can  post- 
pone New  Year's  Day  1984. 

Two  days  ago  I  detailed  the  reasons 
which  have  prompted  53  Senators  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  1035.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  has  detailed  the  pains- 
taking work  of  his  subcommittee  re- 
vealing incredible  violations  of  the  per- 
sonal conversations  and  activities  of 
Americans — violations  perpetrated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  by  industry, 
and  by  fellow  Americans.  In  both  cases. 
the  need  is  clear,  the  demand  is  great,  the 
Senate  should  act  with  dispatch. 


NATIONAL     TEACHERS     CORPS     IN 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors are  aware  that  we  shall  soon  be 
asked  to  consider  the  supplemental 
budget  request  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

During  its  first  few  months  of  opera- 
tion the  Teachers  Corps  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  upon  the  disadvantaged 
school  districts  where  corpsmen  are 
working. 

Dedicated,  imaginative  interns  have 
worked  long  hours  to  reach  the  hard  core 
problem  children  of  the  inner  city  and 
poor  rural  schools.  They  have  been 
praised  by  school  officials  and  teachers 
alike. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  describing  the 
work  being  done  by  Teachers  Corps  teams 
In  Wisconsin. 

I  have  the  comments  of  principals  of 
Wisconsin  schools  utilizing  Teachers 
Corps  teams  as  well  as  comments  of 
school  officials  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  article  and  the  letters 
and  remarks  of  the  several  school  admin- 
istrators be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Feb.  15,  1967] 
Teaches  Coaps  Pushes  Ahead 
(By  Ralph  D.OUve) 

Classes  were  over  for  the  day  at  Racine's 
Qarfleld  elementary  school,  but  not  all  the 
pupils— or  teachers — had  gone  home. 

Fifth  grade  boys  were  playing  basketball  In 
the  gymnasium.  In  a  room  Just  off  the  gym, 
several  other  boys  were  working  with  plaster 
molds.  On  the  auditorium-gymnasium 
•  stage,  a  boy  and  a  girl  worked  together,  re- 
P»Wng  the  school's  puppet  theater.  Each 
01  these  activities  was  supervised  by  a  mem- 
Mr  of  the  national  teacher  corps. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  pupil  In  Mil- 
waukee's Rufus  King  high  school  had  stayed 
Mter  school  to  receive  a  special  lesson  In 
aigebra~from  a  member  of  the  teacher  corps. 

PKOGRAM    IS   NEW 

The  national  teacher  corps  program  Is 
wmethlng  new.  It  Is  a  plan  to  find  dedi- 
cated, well  educated  men  and  women  and 
w  give  them  the  special  training  to  teach 
wnere  they  are  needed  most— In  the  central 
weas  of  large  and  medium  sized  cities,  where 
"  °^y  children  need  special  help.  Al- 
wough  there  are  some  corps  programs  in 
™«i  areas,  the  emphasis  is  on  cities. 

TTie  teacher  corps  was  organized  nationally 
h.H  *  '**"*  °^  helping  children  who  are 
"Avuig  considerable  trouble  In  school,  and 


who  probably  will  drop  out  if  they  do  not 
receive  help  and  encouragement.  Most  of 
these  pupils  are  members  of  minority 
groups — Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan.  Indian.  Mexi- 
can— and  are  from  poor  homes. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  corps  is  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  at  least  some  of  the 
same  educational  opportunities  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  children  have  today. 

In  Wisconsin.  Ave  schools  are  co-operating 
in  the  teacher  corps  program — Garfield 
school  in  Racine,  and  Wells  Street  Junior 
high,  Rufus  King  senior  high,  Vleau  elemen- 
tary and  Fifth  Street  elementary  schools  in 
Milwaukee.  The  University  of  Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee  and  the  Racine  and  Milwaukee 
public  school  systems  are  Joint  sponsors  of 
the  project. 

Wisconsin's  program,  like  those  In  other 
states,  h£is  two  aims:  To  prepare  teachers  ai;d 
to  give  special  help  to  underprivileged  pu- 
pils. The  Interns  are  men  anc;  women  who 
want  to  teach  In  central  city  schools  and  f»re 
willing  to  devote  two  years  of  rigorous  work 
and  study  to  prepare  themselves  for  such 
assignments. 

The  typical  Wisconsin  intern  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  but  not  in  education.  The 
program  aims  to  help  the  Intern  build  on 
the  knowledge  and  experience  he  already 
has  and  to  give  him  teaching  skills.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  the  intern  will  receive 
a  master's  degree  from  the  UWM  and  certifi- 
cation to  teach.  The  intern's  time  is  divided 
three  ways:  Taking  classes  at  UWM.  teach- 
ing and  working  in  community  activities. 

UNITED    STATES    PAYS    90    PERCENT    OF    COST 

Harvey  Goldman,  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin program,  explained  that  federal  funds 
financed  90%  of  the  program.  The  two 
public  school  systems  Involved — Racine  and 
Milwaukee — pay  10%  of  their  costs.  The  in- 
terns work  with  other  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  schools  where  they  are  as- 
signed. Goldman.  28,  is  on  the  stafis  of  both 
UWM  and  the  Milwaukee  school  system.  He 
received  a  doctor's  degree  in  education  from 
Michigan  State  university  last  year  and  has 
had  several  years'  experience  teaching  under- 
privileged children. 

Although  the  teacher  corps  is  a  national 
program,  it  Is  carried  out  "very  much  on  a 
local  basis."  Goldman  said.  There  are  63 
university  centers  for  corps  programs  In  the 
country  and  130  public  school  systems  are 
taking  part.  Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  and  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  were  co-spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  establishing  the  corps. 

The  program  began  last  summer,  with 
introductory  courses  at  UWM  for  the  Interns. 
Many  spent  the  summer  living  in  Milwau- 
kee's inner  core,  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  children  they  would  later  teach. 

Each  school  has  an  experienced  teacher, 
called  a  team  leader,  who  directs  activities  of 
the  Interns.  Mrs.  Mary  Hansen,  team  leader 
at  Garfield  school  in  Racine,  said:  "My  Job 
is  to  act  as  co-ordinator.  and  help  the  Interns 
become  good  teachers." 

During  the  first  semester  this  year,  the 
Interns  tutored  and  worked  with  pupils  in 
activities.  This  semester  each  Is  teaching 
two  classes. 

"we're  making  progress" 

What  is  It  like  to  be  an  intern  In  such 
an  Intensive  program?  Said  Ladlslaus  Dulc, 
43.  of  Racine: 

"I  feel  we're  making  progress.  But  some- 
times It  Is  discouraging.  The  kids  like  some- 
thing new — then  they  all  want  to  take  part. 
But  they  soon  lose  Interest;  then  you  have 
to  find  something  else." 

One  of  Duic's  more  successful  projects  was 
a  class  newspaper. 

"For  the  first  issue,  everyone  wrote  a 
story,"  he  said.  "But  now  no  one  has  turned 
in  anjrthlng  for  two  weeks." 

Duic's  experience.  Goldman  said,  is  typical 
of  teacher  corps  problems. 

"These   children   have  a   short   attention 


span,"  he  said.     "You  have  to  keep  changing 
activities." 

Le  Roy  Pochs,  also  of  Racine,  has  found 
the  Intern  program  rewarding  but  tiring. 
Pochs,  23,  had  little  previous  experience  with 
urban  poverty. 

He  has  found  the  children  are  responsive, 
"If  you  use  the  right  approach." 

"They  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  they 
need  direction,"  he  said. 

At  Milwaukee's  Rufus  King  high  school 
the  pupils  are  older,  but  the  problems  are 
much  the  same. 

WHOLE   NEW   CASEEH 

Although  King  is  not  an  inner  city  school 
In  the  usual  sense,  It  does  have  a  number  of 
pupUs  who  live  in  poor  neighborhoods  and 
have  severe  educational  problems. 

One  of  the  Interns  there  is  beginning  a 
whole  new  career  at  the  age  of  53.  He  Is 
William  Ware,  who  retired  as  an  air  force 
lieutenant  colonel  In  December,  1965,  after 
28  years  of  service.  Now  he  plans  to  be  a 
teacher. 

Miss  Patricia  Wiser,  25,  of  1869  N.  Cam- 
bridge av.,  has  found  that  the  key  to  teach- 
ing and  counseling  is  to  tie  school  work  in 
with  things  that  interest  the  pupils. 

Miss  Wiser  assigned  the  pupils  to  write 
a  report  on  the  recent  boxing  match  between 
Casslus  Clay  and  Ernie  Terrell.  The  resvat: 
Some  of  the  best  papers  she  has  seen  from 
her  English  class. 

Another  Intern,  Jerald  Hauser,  26,  of  4600 
N.  49th  St..  said: 

"I  feel  I  have  been  able  to  do  something 

I  have  helped  four  or  five  students,  directly, 
that  I  know  of  ." 

One  of  the  pupils  Hauser  helped  Is  Thomas 
Henry,  17,  of  3355-A  N.  10th  St.,  a  sophomore 
at  Rufus  King. 

"Last  year,  I  was  falling  all  my  subjects," 
Henry  said.  "Then  Mr.  Hauser  started  work- 
ing with  me.  He  came  out  to  my  house — 
asked  me  what  I  was  Interested  In.  I  told 
him  I  liked  to  repair  radios  and  record  play- 
ers. I'm  Interested  in  electronics.  He  en- 
couraged me.  and  helped  me  get  the  Job  as 
manager  of  the  basketball  team.  And  he 
helped  me  with  my  subjects — I  always  did 
all  right  In  math,  but  not  so  good  In  Eng- 
lish and  reading.  Now  I'm  going  to  school 
regularly,  and  studying,  and  I'm  passing  all 
my  subjects." 

WILL   complete  school 

Now  Henry,  who  last  year  was  thinking  of 
dropping  out  of  high  school,  plans  to  grad- 
uate. 

"I  definitely  plan  to  finish  high  school."  he 
said.  "I'm  not  sure  about  college — but  I 
may  go,  or  go  to  a  technical  school.  I  would 
like   to  study  electronics." 

So  It  goes  In  the  life  of  a  teacher  corps 
Intern — good  moments  and  bad,  enthusiasm 
and  discouragement. 

But,  In  moments  of  fatigue,  the  Interns 
can  take  encouragement  from  those  who  ap- 
preciate their  work.  Such  a  person  Is  John 
A.  Powers,  principal  of  Rufus  King. 

"I  think  the  Interns  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous Job,"  Powers  said.  "They  have  helped 
us  a  great  deal.  They  have  fresh  ideas;  they 
are  not  tied  down  to  old  concepts." 

And  that  Is  what  the  teacher  corps  Is 
about — fresh  approaches  to  old  problems. 

Wells  St.  Junior  High  School, 
Board    op    School    Directors, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  February  15, 1967, 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  As  we  enter  the 
second  half  of  the  school  year  which  offered 
our  first  experience  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  our  Teacher  Corps  Team. 

Wells  Street  Junior  High  School  Is  a  cen- 
tral city  school  with  a  non-white  enrollment 
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of  approximately  60%  and  a  large 
culturally   disadvantaged    pupils 
social  and  ethnic  groups.     Our  tf^tal 
ment  Is  1068.    Our  Teacher  Corps 
siste  of  four  young  Interns,  two  mtn 
women,  and  a  very  competent  t<  am 
who    has   had    teaching    experience 
school. 

I  miist  admit  that  I  had  some 
regarding    the    effectiveness    of 
Teacher  Corps  when  I  was  first 
regarding  the  assignment  of  such 
this  school.    I  questioned  the 
and  teaching  time  involved  and 
required  in  relation  to  expected 
also  considered  the  matter  of 
tween   the   team  members  and   o|ar 
teaching  staff.     However,  my 
proved   to   be   groundless,   and 
Corps  Team,  under  the  capable 
its  team  leader,  has  proven  to  be 
asset  to  the  school  and  to  its 
program.      Corps    members    have 
themselves    in    community 
home  contacts.     They  have  offered 
assistance  in  our  attempts   to 
tendance  and  tardiness,  both  of 
severe  problems  at  this  school, 
offered  academic  help  to  pupils 
and    in    small    groups    and    have 
themselves   in   counseling   on   a 
basis  with  problem  pupils.     Thej 
quainted     themselves     with     pu 
problems  by  assisting  our  regular 
supervision  of  corridors  and  cafeteha 

The   one   problem   which   presei  ited 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year 
the  control  of  our  school  system 
versity    of    Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
suited  from  the  uncertainty  of  funbing 
thn  Congress  failed  to  provide  th( 
carry  out  the  program.    Should 
continue — and  I  strongly  recomm( 
should — it  is  most  advisable  that 
In  the  program  be  given  the  stati^ 
curlty    that    comes    with 
their   efforts    are   acceptable 
should  be  made  to  provide  funds 
for  the  coming  year  well  in 

On  behalf  of  the  teaching  stafi 
Street  Junior  High  School  I  wish 
sincerest  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  In  making  the  Teacher  Corpi  i 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  ScHERk^L 
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Burus  King  High  School 
Board  of  School  DiRECTpRs. 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  February 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  ;   I  am  ver'i  : 
restate  my  sentiments,  concernlni ;  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps. 

Here  at  Rufus  King  High  Schoct  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  a  remarkably  hi  ppy  mar- 
riage between  an  Ingenious  plan  and  a  team 
of  intelligent,  sympathetic,  energetic, 
devoted,  young  Corps  members, 
been  a  lessening  of  the  work  load 
marked  Increase  In  teacher  morale; 
important,  an  abrupt  about-face  Ic  i 
toward  citizenship  and  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  most  difficult  pyplls. 

We  have  exposed  the  Corpsmen  to  the  en- 
tire scope  of  school  experience,  and  |they  have 
passed  each  test  admirably.  Solutions  for 
many  of  the  problems  they  have  tfcckled  are 
not  readily  apparent.  However,  their  Ideas 
are  fresh,  and  their  concepts  are  nlew.  They 
are  not  tied  down  to  old,  worn-outi  practices. 
We  have  every  reason  to  hope  Uiat  In  the 
forseeable  future  the  National  Tea<}her  Corps 
will  contribute  valuable  Insights  Ihto  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  deprived  yoi^gsters. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  A.  Powders. 

Ppncipal. 
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Unified  School  District  No.   1, 

Racine.  Wis.,  February  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Garfield  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Racine  has  a  Teacher  Corps 
Team  on  Its  staff  this  year.  As  principal  of 
the  school,  I  feel  they  have  been  of  much 
help  to  us.  Garfield  is  an  Inner-city  school 
with  many  socially,  educationally,  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  among  Its 
enrollment.  The  Team  has  been  working  In 
the  areas  of  tutoring  Individuals  and  small 
groups,  helping  teachers  with  units  of  study 
In  the  classroom,  making  home  visits  and 
contacts,  and  operating  after  school  activities 
for  the  children. 

We  have  seen  positive  results  educationally 
for  many  children  because  of  the  individual 
help  the  Team  has  provided.  With  the  help 
of  a  Team  member,  the  classroom  teachers 
have  been  able  to  try  and  accomplish  some 
exciting  and  interesting  projects  that  have 
motivated  learning  for  their  students.  The 
after  school  activities  are  correlated  with 
learning  situations  during  the  regular  school 
day.  Because  of  these  activities  many  chil- 
dren have  a  more  positive  attitude  towards 
school  and  life  In  general. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  having  this  Team 
with  us  again  for  the  next  school  year.  I 
trust  funds  will  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  M.  Jones, 

Principal. 


VuLW  School, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  February  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Last  June  three  In- 
terns of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  and  a 
supervisor  were  assigned  to  Vleau  for  the 
summer  session.  Since  the  administrator  of 
the  summer  school  was  my  vice  principal,  I 
received  a  fine  briefing  on  their  performance 
and  thereby  had  a  good  idea  of  what  cou'.d  be 
expected  of  them  In  fall.  Then,  too.  I  at- 
tended an  orientation  meeting  in  late  summer 
which  served  to  acquaint  me  fully  with  the 
program. 

My  expectations  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. With  the  addition  of  two  more  interns 
(in  January)  we  have  a  fine  team  of  alert, 
conscientious  and  energetic  young  people  In 
the  process  of  learning  and  practicing  the 
arts  of  teaching. 

These  Interns,  under  the  excellent  Imme- 
diate supervision  of  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin 
have  been  a  boom  to  our  school  and  com- 
munity. 

They  have  done  some  excellent  work  In 
small  group  and  "one-on-one"  Intensive 
tutoring  and  counseling.  They  have  taken 
"class  disturbers"  and  have  given  these  chil- 
dren a  willing  ear  In  which  to  p)our  their  at- 
tention needs.  They  have  Increased  the  self 
concept — the  sense  of  Importance  of  our  love 
starved  problem  children,  and  thereby  alle- 
viated the  regular  classroom  teachers'  frustra- 
tions on  this  score. 

Our  interns  have  organized  and  rehearsed 
various  groups  of  children  for  school  pro- 
grams In  connection  with  special  projects  and 
holiday  recognition.  They  have  refereed 
scheduled  intramural  athletic  contests. 

They  have  gone  Into  the  commimlty,  visited 
parents  and  have  Improved  the  school-home 
rapport. 

In  a  word,  they  have  been  invaluable  to  our 
school  and  community. 

Currently,  they  are  engaged  in  full  scale 
"practice"  teaching.  Each  intern  works  un- 
der the  classroom  supervision  of  a  master 
teacher.  While  It  Is  Impossible  to  continue 
the  diverse  activities  afore  mentioned  while 
Intensively    engaged    in    student    teaching. 


many  of  the  individual  tutoring  programs  are 
still  maintained  where  there  Is  a  need. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  we  at  Vie.iu  feel 
very  fortunate  in  having  the  NTC  with  us. 
Their  dedication,  their  flexibility  (which  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  their  greatest  attributes)  and 
their  cooperation,  have  meant  much  to  our 
school  and  community.  They  are  valuable 
members  of  the  team;  we  hope  their  training 
here  will  make  them  valuable  members  of  our 
teaching  profession. 
Sincerely, 

K.  G.  Pl.\ce, 

Principal. 


Comments   on  the  Teacher  Corps 
I  believe  that  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  pro- 
grams  in   education.     I   am   constantly  ob- 
serving the  fine  fruits  of  this  organization. 
Jack  J.  Efurd, 
Superintendent,  Gentry  Public  Schools, 
Gentry,  Ark. 


There  Is  no  aspect  of  our  society  that  nee<li 
more  serious  attention  than  that  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  aspect  of  education  that 
needs  more  serious  attention  than  teacher 
training.  There  Is  no  aspect  of  teacher 
training  that  needs  more  attention  than  the 
encouragement  of  young  people  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  The  National  Teacher 
Corps  Is  an  exciting  new  attempt  to  provide 
the  encouragement  needed  for  young  people 
to  enter  teaching. 

William  N.  McGowan, 
Executive  Secretary,  California  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Administra- 
tors. Burlingame,  Calif. 

For  the  past  four  years  my  principal  as- 
signment has  been  working  with  and  de- 
veloping projects  that  have  either  been 
funded  through  Federal  or  State  sources.  I 
have  seen  many  projects  in  operation,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Teacher  Corps 
stands  far  In  the  forefront  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  Joint  partnership  between  the 
local  school  district,  the  University  and  the 
Federal  government.  The  dedication  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers is  truly  outstanding.  The  Corps  la  a 
beacon  light  for  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
for  many  years  In  disadvantaged  areas. 
Don't  allow  this  light  to  burn  out! 

Don  Hodes, 
Assistant      Superintendent,      Enterprise 
City  School  District.  Compton.  Calif. 

Teachers  and  residents  of  the  WUlowbroolt 
School  District  are  requesting  additional 
teams  of  National  Teacher  Corpsmen.  Their 
ability  to  work  with  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  has  strengthened  the  total  educational 
program.  We  have  never  witnessed  such 
radical  changes  in  a  school  district  In  such 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Thurman  C.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Special  Proj- 
ects,    Willowbrook     School     District, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


The  program  Is  an  excellent  one.  for  It  has 
brought  Into  the  field  of  education  people 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional program  for  the  disadvantaged.  In 
order  to  really  evaluate  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  program,  It  should  be  extended. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  school  district 
be  brought  in  to  aid  In  the  program  of  the 
Interns'  university  work.  There  Is  a  need 
for  much  closer  communication  with  the 
university  and  also  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  team  leader. 

Robert  L.  Seaton, 
Director.  Special  Projects,  Jurupa  Unified. 
School  District.  Riverside,  Calif. 


The  National  Teacher  Corps  offers  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  use  a  full  year  or 


more  of  Intensive  training  or  Internship  for 
potential  teachers.  This  method  of  develop- 
ing creative  young  people  Into  professional 
educators  to  meet  one  of  our  country's  great 
needs  is  Imperative. 

Unfortunately  Colorado  does  not  have  a 
program  operating  by  which  direct  compari- 
son can  be  made. 

Carl  E.  Slatt, 
Director,  Special  Service.  Sheridan  Public 
Schools.  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 


My  major  reason  for  writing  this  letter  is 
to  suggest  that  as  your  program  expands  you 
might  find  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  might  be  Interested  In  coming  to  Hart- 
ford. When  and  If  this  occurs  we  will  coop- 
erate in  every  way.  Perhaps  as  people  leave 
the  Teacher  Corps  they  may  be  looking  for 
permanent  p>osltlons.  If  they  are,  I  hope 
you  win  place  Hartford  on  yo\ir  list,  for  we 
vrtll  be  Interested  In  pyeople  who  have  warmth, 
concern,  and  a  special  love  for  kids. 
Medill  Hair, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

We  believe  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Is 
serving  several  needs  In  education.  1.  Many 
who  would  not  otherwise  enter  teaching,  are 
enrolled  and  are  getting  very  fine  training. 

2.  Children  are  receiving  more  Individual 
help  and  direction  which  Is  already  proving 
worthwhile  In  our  schools  here  in  Centralia. 

3.  The  use  of  Corps  teachers  is  causing  serv- 
ices to  be  given  to  students  and  teachers 
which  could  not  be  given  In  the  past  for  lack 
of  personnel.  The  value  Is  now  obvious  and 
Boards  of  Education  will  provide  some  of 
these  services  to  their  schools  In  the  future. 

4.  By  having  21  Corps  members  In  our 
schools,  we  have  seen  orientation  and  innova- 
tion really  In  operation.  This  Is  good,  I 
believe,  since  we're  prone  to  continue  exactly 
the  same  year  after  year.  Teachers  who 
hardly  knew  how  to  use  assistance  are  def- 
initely expanding  their  room  programs,  to 
the  good  of  the  youngsters. 

W.  E.  McAllister, 
Superintendent,  Centralia  City  Schools, 
Centralia,  III. 


ITie  APT  Is  still  keenly  Interested  In  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  and  we  vrtll  do  every 
thing  possible  to  help  make  the  NTC  a  vital 
force  In  American  education  .  .  . 

CJonfusion  regarding  the  purpKJse  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  opposition  to  It.  Teacher  profes- 
slonallsts  have  feared  that  poorly  trained 
youngsters  trying  to  teach  on  enthusiasm 
alone  will  be  put  into  positions  which  should 
be  filled  by  fully  certificated  teachers  .  .  . 
Other  opponents  have  claimed  that  the  Corps 
takes  teachers  out  of  the  classroom  instead 
of  putting  more  teachers  to  work. 

.  .  .  The  NTC  should  not  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  "cannon  fodder"  for  the 
high  casualty  sectors  of  the  educational  wars. 
Instead,  the  Corps  should  be  a  training 
ground  for  highly  motivated  and  specially 
prepared  new  teachers  who  could  not  only 
survive  but  could  also  succeed  In  their  edu- 
cational missions  .  .  .  The  NTC  will  begin 
to  inject  better  prepared  additional  teachers 
Into  the  nation's  teaching  force  beginning 
with  the  1968-69  school  year,  and  the  Job 
cannot  be  done  in  any  less  time.  Teacher 
Corps  graduates  can  be  expected  to  be  more 
likely  to  make  teaching  their  career  than 
would  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  such  training.  Thus  teacher  turnover 
would  be  reduced,  and  the  total  number  of 
active  teachers  would  be  Increased. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  waste- 
ful to  send  beginning  teachers  with  only 
a  term  of  practice  teaching  into  the  schools 
on  a  slnk-or-swlm  basis.  The  National 
Teachers  Corps  can  perform  a  function  not 
how  being  done  adequately  by  our  teacher 
training  Institutions.     Furthermore,  this  Is 


the  projjer  function  of  the  Corps,  a  func- 
tion which  fills  a  great  and  pressing  national 
need. 

Charles  Cogen, 
President,    American    Federation    of 
Teachers.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Citizens  Schools  Committee  voted  at 
its  board  meeting  of  January  4  that  it  "af- 
firm continuation  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,"  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  plan  procedures  toward  this  end. 

Robert  J.  Ahrens, 
President.    Chicago    Citizens    Schools 
Committee.  Chicago,  III. 


As  an  administrator  in  charge  of  two 
(Teacher  Corps)  teams  functioning  in  our 
school  district,  I  am  not  Just  a  casual  ob- 
server. The  work  of  the  Interns  has  been 
well  acepted  by  the  children  and  teachers  in 
our  schools. 

The  head-teacher  (team  leader)  consti- 
tutes a  weak  link  In  the  program. 

H.  T.  Peterson, 
Special    Assistant    to    the    Superin- 
tendent,  Maywood   Public  Schools, 
Maywood,  III. 


Wolfe  County  School  System  was  denied 
the  N.T.C.  for  school  year  1966-67  because  of 
no  housing.  We  are  very  sorry,  for  we  need 
the  program  badly. 

Prank  Rose, 
Superintendent,  Wolfe  County  Schools, 
Compton,  Ky. 

It  is  a  little  program  that  is  making  a  big 
difference  In  our  system. 

John  W.  Ambrose, 
Acting  Superintendent,  Lexington  City 
Schools,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  every  mark  of  being 
an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  solving 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  problems. 
It  brings  the  university,  the  local  education 
agency,  the  teachers  in  service,  and  corps- 
men  to  grips  with  the  real  situation.  Things 
win  never  be  the  same  once  the  Corps  has 
been  there.  We  are  all  growing  because  of 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

Sister  M.  Loyola, 
Director,    Teacher    Education,    Xavier 
University ,  New  Orleans.  La. 


There  are  no  National  Teacher  Corps  per- 
sons In  the  State  of  Maine.  We  had  applied, 
but  were  refused  because  none  were  trained 
for  this  area.  We  feel  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  could  perform  a  definite  serv- 
ice In  our  system  and  we  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram win  be  continued  so  that  our  children 
will  benefit. 

Raymond  Brennich, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Madawas- 
ka,  Maine. 

1  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  a  general 
plea  for  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  established  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  As  a  counselor  to 
students  in  their  senior  year  of  college,  I  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
career  choices  with  them.  As  you  may 
realize,  a  significant  portion  of  them  are  in- 
terested In  a  teaching  career.  What  may 
Interest  you  even  more  Is  that  many  of  these 
students  want  to  be  able  to  combine  the 
teaching  experience  with  the  more  general 
aspect  of  social  service  to  the  people  In  un- 
derdeveloped and  impoverished  areas.  As 
the  federal  programs  stand  presently,  stu- 
dents Interested  In  such  a  program  are  forced 
to  go  Into  the  Peace  Corps. 

However,  many  students  feel  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  there  are  many  places  In  the 
United  States  (E.G..  Appalachia)  which 
would  provide  Just  such  an  opportunity.  At 
its   Inception,   the   National   Teacher  Corps 


satisfied  the  need  for  this  type  of  program. 
It  combined  all  the  good  aspects  of  the 
teaching  profession  with  the  needs  of  the 
Impoverished  areas  in  this  country.  Stu- 
dents were  Interested  In  the  program  when 
It  was  organized  and.  If  anything,  they  are 
even  more  Interested  in  It  now.  I  hope  that 
as  the  year  progresses,  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  will  be  realized  and 
that  It  will  receive  the  support  from  the  Con- 
gress that  It  so  rightly  deserves. 

Lawrence  F.  Stevens, 
Assistant  Director,  Office  for   Graduate 

and  Career  Plans,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Our  participation  in  a  program  with  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  has  provided  a  new 
avenue  In  which  we  might  mutually  attack 
problems  Inherent  In  disadvantaged  areas. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  of  us  working 
closely  with  these  problems,  Corpsmen  have 
made  a  very  vital  contribution  toward  mak- 
ing life  richer  for  the  children  of  poverty. 

I  suggest  1 )  that  during  the  two-year  pe- 
riod, a  well  structured,  formalized  practice 
teaching  period  be  incorporated;  and  2)  that 
a  much  closer  working  relationship  between 
the  local  education  agency  and  the  partici- 
pating college  be  effected. 

John  E.  Deady, 
Superintendent   of    SchooLi,   Springfield 
Public  Schools.  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  have  some  great  people  In  our  Teacher 
Corps  and  I  hope  to  find  similar  competence 
In  Minneapolis. 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr., 
Former     Superintendent      of      Schools. 
Worcester   Public   Schools.   Worcester, 
Mass..     Superintendent     of     Schools. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  had  the  opportunity  of  having  four 
members  of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Join 
our  staff  in  September  of  1966.  We  have 
found  their  services  to  be  extremely  helpful 
and  beneficial  to  the  students  with  whom 
they  have  been  working. 

The  members  of  our  team  have  a  sincere 
dedication  to  their  work  and  their  contribu- 
tions have  been  many. 

They  have  worked  with  children  with  read- 
ing disabilities,  offered  opportimltles  In  cre- 
ative dramatics,  provided  Individual  help  to 
students  in  Language  Arts,  participated  In 
an  after  school  study  center,  cooperated  with 
Head-Start  teachers  in  creative  dramatics, 
worked  with  individuals  and  small  groups 
in  elementary  science  projects  and  given 
help  to  students  in  creative  writing  activ- 
ities. 

We  have  found  our  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers to  be  very  Interested  In  this  program 
and  have  devoted  many  hours  over  and  above 
that  normally  expected  In  helping  students 
they  service. 

As  stated  above,  their  contributions  have 
been  many.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program  and 
have  witnessed  the  progress  children  can 
make  under  the  guidance  and  Influence  of 
people  in  this  program. 

Robert  E.  Baxlet, 
Assistant     for     Instruction,     Oak     Park 
School  District.  Oak  Park,  Mich. 

The  work  of  the  three  Teacher  Corps  teams 
in  the  Pontiac  area  has  been  outstanding. 
As  a  method  of  teacher  training  and  com- 
munity service  it  Is  one  of  the  most  useful 
innovations  implemented  by  the  federal 
government. 

B.  C.  VanDoughnett, 
Director.  Community  Action   Programs. 
Pontiac  School  District.  PoJitiac.  Mich. 

I  think  the  N.T.C.  Is  a  very  fine  program 
and  can  do  lots  of  good  In  our  schools.  It 
win  help  train  people  to  go  into  the  teaching 
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The  National  Teacher  Corps  is 
beam  of  hope  the  children  on 
reservation  have  yet  seen.    Our  rejnote 
and  the  low  salaries  we  pay 
our  attempts  to  get  qualified  teachers 
Alfred 
President  of  Tribal  Council, 
the  School  Board,  Macy 
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The  Teacher  Corps  Is  one  of  the 
tlcal   ways   of   training  teachers 
for    poverty    and    under-prlvllege^ 
that  I  have  encountered.     It 
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get  practical  experience  In  methods 
ther   attitude    development.      Thu 
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this  problem  In  this  time  of  teacher 
age.    This  work,  which  supplemeni  s 
done  at  the  colleges  and  universities 
continue  If  we  are   to  face  the 
educating  children  in  poverty 
at  this  time. 

Paul  J 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Schools.  Omaha,  Nebr 


.  TURNQI  riST, 


tte 


p]  ogress 
ti  iday  : 


Corps 


I  am  most  pleased  to  endorse 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 
have  had  a  number   of  problems 
program  this  first  year  In  Trento$ 
been  generally  pleased  with  the 
Ing  made.     The  Inner  city  school 
assistance   from   the   federal   level 
ways,  and  the  National  Teacher 
dramatic  way  of  expressing  federal 
for  our  problems.     The  Teacher 
at  our  Jefferson  School  Is  beglnnlnjg 
a  significant  contribution.    We 
set  up  a  planning  committee  In 
to  assist  this  team  In  learning  better 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Inner 
and  In  carrying  out  a  number  of 
programs. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  th*e 
be  more  participation  In  the  early 
the  public  school  personnel  before 
Corps  team  la  sent  to  a  communllty, 
Richard  T.  BfCK 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
NJ. 
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The  Teacher  Corps  team  assign  >d  to  our 
school  district  has  been  of  outstanding  help 
In  working  with  low-income.  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  who  are  in  need  of  «xtra  help 
and  encouragement  In  school  woik.  Addi- 
tionally, we  view  the  Corps  as  an  (xception- 
ally  practical  way  to  prepare  teachers  who 
have  both  the  techniques  and  undarstandlng 
needed  to  work  with  such  children 

We  feel  that  the  team  leader's  saary  Is  set 
too  high.  For  example,  our  team  leader  is 
paid  more  than  the  principal  of  the  school 
in  which  he  works.  Let  me  enphaslze. 
however,  that  the  program  has  been  very 
worthwhile,  and  that  our  principrl  in  this 
situation  would  not  for  one  momei  t  give  up 
his  team  because  of  the  compens:  tion  fac- 
tors. It  Is  my  feeling  that  he  Is  b«lng  dealt 
with  unfairly  when  he  contributes  freely  so 
much  time  and  effort  on  behalf  a'  a  group 
whose  leader  Is  being  paid  more  tlian  he  Is 
for  doing  a  much  smaller  Job. 

James  P.  MiLziix. 
Assistant     Superintendent,     (iadsden 
Independent    School    Distrldi^,    An- 
thony, N.  Mex. 


We  feel  that  the  Teacher  Corps  team  at 
Hatch  Valley  Municipal  School,  Hatch,  New 
Mexico,  is  fulfilling  the  expectations  we  had 
in  requesting  it. 

In    personal     qualities     and     professional 
dedication  the  Interns  are  the  kind  of  pro- 
spective teachers  we  are  happy  to  employ. 
M.  E.  Linton, 
Superintendent,  Hatch  Valley  Munici- 
pal  School  District   No.  11.  Hatch, 
N.  Mex. 

I  know  an  arithmetic  teacher  named  Mr. 
Fenton  Strickland,  who  is  a  Teacher  Corps 
intern.  He  Is  a  nice  man.  I  like  when  he 
comes  to  get  me  to  go  with  him.  He  never 
scolds  me,  so  I  am  gcxxl  with  him.  I  am 
gocxl  all  the  time  and  also  I  do  my  homework. 
He  only  helps  me  with  the  problems.  I  do  all 
the  rest.  I  hope  that  I  can  go  to  arithmetic 
with  him  every  day. 

Anthont  Strickland, 

(no  relation) 
Sixth  Grade,  School  8,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Numerous  Columbia  students  are  inquir- 
ing at  this  office  about  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  but  we  have  been  able  to  give  them 
little  current  information.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  applying,  but  when  I  telephoned 
headquarters  last  week  they  said  the  future 
is  uncertain. 

As  far  as  Columbia  University  goes,  the 
uncertainty  of  your  future  programs  is  a 
shame,  since  National  Teacher  Corps  appeals 
to  many  here  as  a  first-class  Introduction  to 
teaching  and  service  together.  There  Is  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  program  among 
some  of  our  best  students  that  we  would 
hate  to  see  it  founder.  With  what  they 
could  offer  the  program  and  what  the  pro- 
gram could  offer  them,  we  hope  the  kinks  get 
Ironed  out.     Please  keep  us  posted. 

Richard  M.  Gummere,  Jr., 
Director.    Career    Planning    Division, 
Columbia     University,     New     York, 
N.Y. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
education  today  is  the  Interest  which  both 
professional  educators  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  taking  in  finding 
better  approaches  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  It  Is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  Interested  In  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do  not 
only  to  Increase  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers  but  also  to  stimulate  further  Im- 
provement In  those  who  are  already  teach- 
ing. 

Harry  R.  Rivlin, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 


We  have  been  pleased  and  Impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  operating  at  the  present 
time.  Not  only  are  the  corpsmen  being  grad- 
ually Inducted  Into  the  teaching  profession, 
but  they  have  been  getting  fine  training  in 
successful  ways  in  which  to  teach  disadvan- 
taged children.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
rendering  valuable  community  service  work- 
ing directly  with  children  from  the  schools 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  at  the  end  of  their  training  period 
the  corpsmen  will  develop  Into  outstanding 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

We  suggest  that  the  program  be  shortened 
to  consist  of  an  initial  preservice  summer 
program,  a  full  school  year  of  Internship,  and 
a  second  summer  of  course  work.  At  the  end 
of  this  full  calendar  year  the  corpsmen 
should  be  ready  to  take  over  full-time  teach- 
ing assignments. 

Theodore  H.  Lang, 
Deputy    Superintendent    of    Schools, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

1  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
outstanding  service  the  Teacher  Corps  is  per- 


forming at  our  school.  Not  only  are  they 
doing  very  effective  work  In  their  small- 
group  instruction,  but  they  also  help  out  in 
time  of  special  need  or  emergency  situations. 
They  have  been  most  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive. They  have  become  good  teachers  and 
are  performing  an  essential  service  to  the 
schcx)l. 

Joseph  Strell, 
Principal.    Public    School    155,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  base  support  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  on  actual  per- 
formance, there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  usefulness  and  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram. Because  of  uncertainties  over  fund- 
ing, dlflicultles  were  encountered  in  New 
York  City  last  sununer  but  those  teachers 
who  were  trained  and  placed,  according  to 
preliminary  reports,  are  living  up  to  the 
high  expectations  that  accompanied  the 
plan. 

NTC  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  education  and 
well-being  of  children  in  the  disadvantaged 
area  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities  and 
It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  Congress  can  be 
brought  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
this  project  and  to  arrange  for  adequate 
longterm  support. 

Frederick  C.  McLaughlin, 
Director.  Public  Education  Association 
New  York,  N.Y. 

We  have  the  Teacher  Corps  In  our  school 
system  and  It  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for 
us.  Corpsmen  are  helping  the  minority 
groups  in  our  school  develop  a  better  self- 
image  of  themselves  and  also  their  work 
has  improved  immensely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Corps.  We  have  been  able  to  offer  many 
things  for  these  students  which  we  were 
unable  to  do  before  this  time. 

I   think    it   has    been   handled   very  well 
this  year.     The  only  thing  wrong  was  the 
delay  In  funding  the  program  which  caused 
a  delay  in  our  plans.    However,  I  realize  that 
it  was  not  your  fault  In  this  matter. 
Marvin  Stokes, 
Superintendent      of      Schools,     Byng 
School,  Ada,  Okla. 


The  team  from  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
that  has  been  working  in  our  school  during 
the  1966-67  school  year  Is  doing  fine  wort 
Corpsmen  have  assessed  the  school  situation 
here  well  and  in  most  Instances  have  coop- 
erated in  an  excellent  way  with  our  school 
faculty,  students,  parents,  and  other  citizens 
of  this  community.  I  feel  that  It  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program. 

A.  W.  Barrett, 
Superintendent,        Konawa       Public 
Schools.  Konawa,  Okla. 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  college  Is  learn- 
ing from  National  Teacher  Corps.  Oh,  we  are 
teaching.  We  have  some  very  gocxl  teachers 
working  with  the  Corpsmen.  No  doubt!  But 
more  than  that,  loe  are  learning.  What  Dr. 
Sorber  said  about  the  already  visible  effects 
of  NTC  upon  our  programming  is  truer  than 
even  he  knows.  Truer,  perhaps  than  even 
I  know,  but  I  do  know  that  we  are  even  now 
planning  to  revise  our  total  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teacher  education  program. 
The  kinds  of  things  we  are  learning  through 
NTC  about  involving  potential  teachers  with 
people  In  the  community — the  kinds  of 
things  we  are  learning  about  Involving  po- 
tential teachers  with  other  teachers  in  the 
school  In  which  these  potential  teachers  are 
working,  and  with  administrators  and  stu- 
dents in  these  schools,  the  kinds  of  things 
we  are  learning  about  giving  these  people 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  own  creative  abil- 
ities and  Intelligences  Instead  of  constantly 
telling  them  precisely  what  It  Is  that  they 
ought  to  do  so  that  they  can  be  made  in 
our  mold.     It  is  teaching  us  what  we  need 


to  do  m  teacher  education.    I  think  It's  very 
safe  to  predict  that  the  fringe  benefit  of  the 
NTC  money  will  be  to  revitalize  teacher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  United  States. 
LzoN  Osvnrw, 
Assistant    Dean.    College   of   Education. 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several 
of  our  Teacher  Corps  teams  In  operation  dtir- 
ing  the  past  four  months. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  their  services 
to  the  school,  and  especially  their  services  to 
the  community. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  this  program 
not  only  continued  but  expanded  greatly  be- 
cause of  what  it  is  doing  to  help  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Thomas  C.  Rosica, 
Director  of  Federal  Programs.  Board  of 
Education,  the  School  District  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

If  the  Corps  should  end  tomorrow,  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Temple  would  never  be 
the  same.  We  are  constantly  Incoriwratlng 
the  new  techniques  we've  learned  with 
Teacher  Corps  Into  the  regular  curriculum 
for  all  education  majors. 

Dr.  Evan  Sorbeb. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Early  Childhood 
and  Elementary  Education,  Assistant 
Director,  Teacher  Corps  Project,  Tem- 
ple University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

While  the  National  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
plagued  with  a  variety  of  problems,  I  am  one 
who  still  stands  strongly  behind  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  fine  beginning  toward  Improved 
practices  of  recruiting  and  training  of  teach- 
ing personnel  for  schools  in  our  country  serv- 
ing substantial  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
boys  and  girls.  I  still  look  for  this  program 
to  change  for  the  better  but  I  think  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  stop  what  we  have  begun. 

You  might  well  borrow  the  President's 
phrase  which  he  used  shortly  after  taking  of- 
fice, "Let  us  continue." 

Philip  Ebt  McPherson, 
Director    of    Development,    Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  a  boon  in  the 
Moore  Elementary  School.  Small  groups 
working  with  the  Interns  have  been  provided 
with  Individualized  instruction  In  art, 
science  ana  reatnng.  Teachers  are  delighted 
with  their  competence  and  cooperation. 

We  hope  that  this  Innovative  program  wlU 
continue  and  that  we  can  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  more  Interns. 

Wheler  Matthkws, 
Principal.     Moore    Elementary     School, 
Sumter  School  District  No.  17,  Sumter, 
S.C. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  a  Teacher  Corps 
program  In  operation  In  our  school  district 
and  hope  that  the  program  will  be  continued 
and,  if  possible,  expanded. 

Morgan  E.  Evans, 
Superintendent,  Galveston  Independent 
School  District,  Galveston,  Tex. 

My  school  was  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
Mcure  the  services  of  two  teachers  from  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program.  These  two 
twchers  are  working  in  our  elementary 
schools  with  children  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies. Marked  Improvement,  after  four 
months.  U  noted  In  the  attitudes  and  learn- 
ing processes  of  these  children  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  these  two  Corps  members. 
My  school's  finances  could  not  have  made 
possible  the  services  of  these  teachers  ex- 
cept for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  need  one  more  teacher  from  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  high  school  work,  especially  In  the 
neld  of  choral  music  and  speech. 

F.  C.  BtmNiTT, 
Superintendent,  Fannindel  Schools.  La- 
iionUi,  Tex. 


Our  schcx)l  has  one  Corps  teacher.    He  Is 
working   with  seven   teachers   as   a   trainee 
which  relieves  them  for  a  few  minutes  each 
day  and  helps   over   two  hundred  students 
from  grades  one  to  six.     The  Corps  makes 
this  i>osslble.     Just  arrange  for  more. 
John  R.  Msaoows, 
Superintendent,       Simms       Common 
School  District  6,  Simms,  Tex. 

Staff  members  from  two  school  systems 
where  the  NTC  members  are  employed  have 
stated  that  these  new  employees  have  en- 
riched their  currlculimi  and  express  the 
desire  to  continue  the  employment  of  Corps 
members. 

Rex  Smith, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West 
Virginia. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  as  I  know  it 
In  my  district  has  made  a  definite  contri- 
bution  to   the   education   of    educationally 
disadvantaged  children.    An  investment  in 
education  Is  certainly  not  money  misused. 
Henrt  a.  Rat, 
.Assistant       Superintendent,       Wayne 
County  Schools,  Wayne,  W.  Va. 

As  principal  of  an  Inner  city  elementary 
school,  I  have  greatly  appreciated  our  Teach- 
er Corps  team  and  their  efforts  this  year. 
Being  able  to  have  greater  individualization 
of  instruction,  starting  community  school 
activities  for  our  children,  and  enriching 
the  experiences  of  disadvantaged  youth  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  present  benefits.  The 
greatest  good  will  be  realized  when  these 
specially  trained  personnel  become  inner 
city  teachers. 

Roger  M.  Jones. 
Principal,  Harfield  Elementary  School, 
Racine,  Wis. 

The  Corpsmen  come  prepared  to  accept 
the  situation.  They  have  a  very  realistic 
approach  to  teaching,  and  their  work  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  has  lessened  the  demand 
on  the  students  who  are  beginning  to  think 
of  the  school  In  a  new  light — one  of  help- 
fulness. The  Corps  Is  very  Important  to  this 
school. 

Kennsth  Plac:e, 
Principal,    Vieau   School,   Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS: 
THE  MANAGEMENT  POINT  OP 
VIEW 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vir- 
gil B.  Day,  vice  president  of  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  services,  General 
Electric  Co.,  recently  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  annual  personnel  conference, 
American  Management  Association  in 
New  York.  In  my  opinion,  his  talk  is 
one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  the  labor 
relations  field  in  some  time.  His  analysis 
of  the  urgent  problem  confronting  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  should  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Day  states  the  problem,  in  brief, 
this  way:  Unless  labor-management 
confrontations  stop  injuring  the  by- 
standers— public — more  than  the  par- 
ticipants, the  public  is  going  to  force  a 
substitute  procedure  for  free  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike. 

Legislation  that  truly  would  be  help- 
ful would  preserve  the  right  to  strike 
while  limiting  its  impact  to  the  company 
and  employees  involved.  One  important 
step  would  be  to  prohibit  coalition  bar- 
gaining and  Industrywide  bargaining, 
both  of  which  escalate  the  prospects  of 
national    emergencies.     Another    step: 


Provide  safeguards  for  employees — such 
as  secret  ballot — to  enable  them  to  regis- 
ter in  safety  their  views  on  such  vital 
decisions  as  strikes. 

Imposed  settlements  cannot  work. 
And  measures  somewhere  between  pres- 
ent collective  bargaining  procedures  and 
compulsory  arbitration — such  as  fact- 
finding boards,  temporary  government 
seizure  of  plants,  and  so  forth — are  mere- 
ly "delaying  and  decorative." 

The  threat  of  third-party  interven- 
tion— and  this  does  not  include  the  work 
of  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice— bars  any  incentive  to  settlement 
through  negotiation,  Mr.  Day  points  out. 
Labor  knows  that  it  can  gain  by  pro- 
voking intervention,  so  the  Incentive  is 
to  threaten  the  public  with  the  prospect 
of  a  damaging  strike  in  order  to  provoke 
an  early  push  on  the  intervention  panic- 
button. 

Even  the  worst  injury  to  the  public 
from  a  strike-caused  interruption  of 
service  is  only  temporary,  however.  The 
injury  to  the  public  from  unsound  set- 
tlements may  be  felt  for  a  generation. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  national  profit  in 
a  smoothly  running,  strike-free,  painless 
method  of  negotiating  outsized  labor 
costs  that  feed  inflation.  Nor  is  there 
national  profit  in  giving  away  employee 
rights  and  management  rights  as  the 
price  for  industrial  peace. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's   Ahead   foe  Labor-Management 
Relations? 

THE    management    POINT    OP    VIEW 

(Remarks  of  VlrgU  B.  Day,  vloe  president, 
personnel  and  Indtistrlal  relations  servlcee, 
General  Electric  Co.,  before  the  annual 
personnel  conference,  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1967.) 

Gentlemen.  I  note  that  at  lunch  we  are 
to  hear  from  Vlnce  Lombardl.  a  notably 
successful  manager  of  a  biislness  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Green  Bay  Packers  (and 
they  do  mean  business) .  I  have  heard  that 
a  colleague  of  Mr.  Lombardl's  once  objected 
to  the  description  of  f<x>tbaU  as  a  contact 
sport.  Dancing  Is  a  contact  sport,  he  said — 
football  Is  a  collision  sport. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  that  collective  bar- 
gaining, too.  has  become  not  a  contact  sport, 
but  more  frequently  collision  bargaining — 
and  Innocent  by-standers  are  more  and  more 
being  hurt  In  the  crash. 

This  pervasive  trend — a  really  new  devel- 
opment— has  given  the  public  all  too  much 
reason  for  irritation  and  sometimes  indig- 
nation, and  even  a  loss  of  confidence.  In  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  If  not  cor- 
rected, this  drift  of  events  could  lead  to  the 
substitution  by  the  public's  representatives 
in  Government  of  some  mechanism  to  replace 
collective  bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike. 

The  public  Is  becoming  rightfully  con- 
cerned over  labor-management  disputea  ap- 
parently growing  out  of  the  reckless  pursuit 
of  self-interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  com' 
man  interest  in  a  healthy  economy. 

Item:  The  apparently  growing  frequency 
and  seriousness  of  national  emergency  and 
"publlc-in<x)nvenlenclng"  strikes; 

Item:  Increasing  disputes  over  new  at- 
tempts to  rearrange  the  structure  of  bar- 
gaining so  as  to  esc^alate  the  impact  of 
labor-management  disputes,  through  Indus- 
try-wide bargaining,  or  the  new  \inlon  tech- 
nique of  "coalition"  bargaining,  or  other  de- 
vices, which  often  seem  aimed  at  .  .  . 
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Item:  making  Government  iaterrentlon 
more  and  more  seem  necessary,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration sees  vital  public  neMs  threat- 
ened by  one  dispute  after  anotlier; 

Item:  adoption  of  the  strike  bs  an  eco- 
nomic weapon  In  places  where  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  seeing  It  used — local  govern- 
ment, school,  hospitals,  even  symphony 
orchestras,  are  striking  this  dlscofdant  note. 

And  there  are  other  aspects  ai  well  that 
appear  to  have  an  Increasingly  adverse  Im- 
pact uix>n  the  public. 

Many  legislative  programs  ar<  advanced 
these  days  as  panaceas  for  the  ci|rrent  crisis 
in  labor -management  relations,  lather  than 
add  my  own  pet  contributions  ta  this  tower 
of  babel,  I  would  like  to  use  tha  next  brief 
minutes  for  three  basic  conslderanons  which 
hopef\Uly  may  help  get  in  focuf  the  more 
specific  question  of  what  to  do. 


For  the  first  point,  I  think  it  Is  useful  to 
look  at  what  has  happened  frcyn  an  his- 
torical perspective. 

The  strike  originally  was  develjoped  as  an 
economic  weapon  with  which  uriions  could 
pressure  the  enterprise  for  whlcp  manage- 
ment is  accountable,  so  as  to  aclileve  better 
wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions  for  em- 
ployees. I 

The  main  source  of  public  agitation  noxc, 
absent  which  there  would  be  ni  great  de- 
mand for  legislation,  is  baslcall^  this :  that 
the  strike  has  now  become  a  waapon,  used 
by  unions  still,  but  which  injures  the  pub- 
lic almost  more  than  management  or  the  en- 
terprise at  times.  | 

Management  never  welcomes  A  particular 
strike;  but  basically  management  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  is  more  concernedj  over  what 
alternatives  might  be  imposed,  id  the  public 
eventually  gets  fed  up  and  blows  Ihe  whistle. 

Management  is  thus  in  the  seenjlngly  para- 
doxical position  of  seeking  to 
prime  impact  of  the  strike  bad 
back  on  the  enterprise,  and  aw£ 
public.  This  is  not  altruistic  p< 
pure  self-interest;  if  the  public 
ter  protected  from  the  impact  of  strikes,  it 
will  demand  legislation  imposl4g  alterna- 
tives which  management  would  And  far  less 
palatable  than  strikes. 

Such  historical  perspective  la  useful  In 
pointing  the  way  toward  what  Wind  of  leg- 
islation might  be  helpful.  Whit  we  need 
basically  are  measures  which  would  presert'e 
the  strike  but  limit  Its  impact  jto  the  en- 
terprise and  the  management  against  which 
It  Is  directed,  protecting  the  piblic.  This 
Is  what  the  current  Taft-Hartley  80-day  in- 
junction procedure  attempts  to  do  for  truly 
national  emergency  situations.  A.  far  more 
basic  way  of  limiting  the  impact  of  strikes 
on  the  public  would  be  measires  which 
would  de-escalate  the  scope  of  bargaining 
impasses.  If  this  is  true,  the  rse  of  such 
new  approaches  as  coalition  bargaining,  like 
the  old  one  of  Industry-wide  bai  gaining,  go 
In  precisely  the  wrong  direction  The  very 
purpose  of  coalition  bargaining  i  eems  to  be 
to  escalate  the  prospects  of  ln<  iistry-crlp- 
pling  strikes  apd  thereby  creat^  the  kinds 
of  national  emergencies  which  are  going  to 
kill  collective  bargaining  if  they  ( lo  not  stop. 

The  key  to  otu-  legislative  prob  em  may  be 
to  find  ways  to  limit  the  scale  of  bargaining 
confrontations,  so  that  the  pubic  can  con- 
tinue to  get  the  service  it  needs,  ^'hlle  simul- 
taneously not  Interfering  with  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  management  and  unloil   strategies 


edlrect  the 
on  Itself. 
from  the 

^sltlon,  but 
not  bet- 


for  dealing  with  each  other  Kvlthln  the 
framework  of  free  collective  |bargainlng. 
Carefully  drawn  legislative  restraints  on 
coalition  bargaining  may  be  needed.  If  pur- 
suit of  this  tactic  continues  to  generate 
crisis  bargaining  situations.  Over  the  years, 
other  proposals  have  been  advanced  that  try 
to  go  in  this  direction. 
Some  of  these  proposals  may  seem  a  bit 


stiff,  and  perhaps  politically  unpopular. 
But  if  Congress  is  serious  about  wanting  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  impact  of  "In- 
tolerable" strikes,  while  still  preserving  the 
right  to  strike  and  its  impact  on  the  em- 
ployer, some  such  approach  will  be  necessary. 
Hopefully,  thoughtful  union  and  manage- 
ment leadership  will  be  far-sighted  enough 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  this  growing 
threat  to  the  voluntary  processes  of  bargain- 
ing and  will  demonstrate  new  resourceful- 
ness responsive  to  the  Institutional  needs  of 
the  parties,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
public. 

Furthermore,  an  additional  objective 
should  be  to  provide  employees  with  safe- 
guEirds  that  enable  them  to  register  their 
views  on  vital  decisions,  such  as  whether  or 
not  to  strike.  For  example,  it  might  be  use- 
ful in  today's  new  climate  to  re-examine  the 
usefulness  of  requiring  that  all  strike  deci- 
sions be  made  by  secret  ballot,  as  then- 
Congp-essman  John  F.  Kennedy  approved  in 
1947.  Despite  the  fact  that  sc.-ret  ballot 
votes  may  have  seemed  superflu  jus  at  an 
earlier  time,  such  recent  trends  us  members 
rejecting  agreements,  centralized  bargaining 
and  other  new  facte  In  the  picture  make  a 
re-examination  of  this  requirement  well 
worthwhile — particularly  if  we  consider  bal- 
lots taken  after  a  strike  has  been  called,  say, 
10  days  or  30  days  after,  or  at  stated  Inter- 
vals. While  we're  at  it,  why  not  require  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  bargaining 
unit  (not  Just  those  encouraged  to  vote)  be 
required  to  authorize  a  strike? 
n 

Now  let  me  turn  to  a  second  general  prop- 
osition, which  is  simply  this:  in  dealing  with 
disputes  which  the  pubUc  regards  as  in- 
tolerable, either  the  parties  solve  their  own 
disputes  between  themselves;  or  settlements 
will,  in  fact,  be  imposed  by  third  parties 
(normally    compulsory   arbitration). 

Fact-finding  by  public  boards,  recommen- 
dations, temporary  Government  seizure,  or 
the  currently  popular  proposal  to  provide 
the  President  with  a  varied  "arsenal  of 
weapons" — the  notion  that  such  In-between 
measures  can  successfully  stop  short  of 
third-party  settlement  is  an  Illusory  one. 
Such  techniques  have  been  described  as 
merely  "delaying  and  decorative,"  on  the 
road  to  compulsory  arbitration.  Funda- 
mentally, either  a  third  party  takes  over  the 
decision-making,  or  it  doesn't. 

I  realize  that  this  proposition  robs  many 
current  proposals  of  their  aura  of  novelty  or 
sophistication.  But  experience  leaves  little 
doubt  that  whenever  an  imposed  settlement 
is  available  down  at  the  end  of  the  road,  the 
party  which  thinks  it  might  gain  from  such 
intervention  will  make  sure  that  the  dispute 
gets  dragged  down  that  road. 

Let  me  offer  a  personal  reminiscence  about 
the  bargaining  In  the  electrical  Industry  last 
fall.  In  the  case  of  the  national  contract 
with  the  rtJE,  the  Union's  eleventh-hour 
decision  as  to  whether  to  accept  our  offer  or 
not  seemed  clearly  to  hinge  on  the  prospects 
for  intervention.  Just  imagine  the  logic  of 
those  who  wanted  to  try  the  intervention 
route.  They  were  In  the  position  of  saying 
roughly  this : 

"Why  take  this  company  offer  when  you 
haven't  even  tried  to  see  whether  interven- 
tion will  bring  more?  You  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  going  to  Washington  and  possibly 
something  to  gain.  So  what  point  is  there 
In  signing  now  and  not  at  least  trying  the 
Intervention  route?" 

Under  the  clrc\imstances  that  existed  then. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  this  was  an  entirely 
logical  argument.  Its  application  in  almost 
any  other  negotiations  were  third-party  in- 
tervention was  available  would  seem  equally 
logical. 

In  our  case,  the  rest  of  our  negotiations 
were  spent  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President,  where  we  engaged 
In  free  collective  bargaining  with  the  help 


of  Secretary  McNamara,  Secretary  Connor 
Secretary  Wirtz,  numerous  under  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  about  everyone  else  in  Wash- 
ington, except  Mr.  Powell,  whom  I  believe 
was  busy  in  either  Puerto  Rico  or  Bimlni. 

It  has  been  sagely  observed  that,  in  this 
business.  If  the  President  of  the  Unite<i 
States  hangs  out  his  shingle,  he'll  get  all  the 
business.  The  same,  in  lesser  degree,  can  be 
said  about  imposed  settlements  of  any  kind. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  these 
observations  relate  to  imposed  settlements 
not  to  the  entirely  different  and  useful  role 
of  the  Mediation  Service.  Mediation,  de- 
pending as  it  does  on  the  creative  ideas  of 
the  mediator,  without  any  element  of  com- 
pulsion, is  in  clear  contrast  to  the  essen- 
tially compulsive  nature  of  the  other  route. 
Unfortunately,  the  public  does  not  generally 
understand  the  extent  to  which  already  free 
collective  bargaining  does  proceed  success- 
fully with  access  to  the  Mediation  Service 
when  this  is  useful.  Perhaps  part  of  the 
needed  legislative  correction  might  be  found 
In  some  strengthening  of  the  mediator  role. 

Nor  should  my  objections  to  Imposed  set. 
tlements  be  misconstrued  as  critical  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Injunction  procedure  for  truly 
national  emergency  situations.  The  public 
Is  entitled  to  such  protection  where  vital  na- 
tional Interests  are  a  stake.  Furthermore, 
the  injunction  procedure  does  not  impose  a 
settlement;  it  merely  extends  bargaining— 
and  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  injunction 
has  been  Involved,  a  settlement  has  been 
reached  by  the  parties  themselves  during  the 
80-day  period. 

Imposed  settlements  don't  work  and  won't 
work  In  the  public  interest.  If  the  em- 
ployees don't  like  them,  they  won't  ratUy 
the  agreement;  If  the  agreement  is  rammed 
down  their  throats,  they'll  still  walk  off  the 
Job.  If  the  employer  doesn't  like  an  im- 
posed agreement,  he  often  has  little  choice, 
though  I  would  hope  a  sense  of  fairness 
would  concede  his  right  not  to  have  to  ac- 
cept it  either;  after  all,  he  is  accountable  to 
his  share  owners  for  running  a  profitable 
business  after  the  terms  are  put  into  effect. 

So,  while  Congress  considers  what  legisla- 
tion to  enact  or  not  to  enact,  they  might 
want  to  consider  this  cogent  point  recently 
made  by  economist  Irving  Siegel: 

"Sometimes  It  Is  better  Just  to  stand  there 
and  think  a  while  than  to  do  something  that 
happens  to  have  been  recommended  by  an 
itinerant  or  casual  expert;  or  by  a  schoiar- 
ticlan  privileged  for  a  spell  to  sit  at  a  con- 
sole of  state  and  to  practice  his  curiosity 
at  public  risk,  without  a  requirement  to 
post  a  personal  performance  bond." 

Of  course,  under  imposed  settlements,  the 
third  party  that  makes  the  decision  doesn't 
have  to  live  with  the  results.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  union  and  management  negotia- 
tors do  post  a  personal  performance  bond 
every  time  they  negotiate,  in  that  they  ire 
held  accountable — by  their  union  members 
in  the  one  case,  and  their  top  managers  or 
boards  of  directors  In  the  other. 

The  only  workable  answers  to  labor-man- 
agement disputes  then  are  ones  which  the 
parties  work  out  themselves,  one  way  or 
another. 

The  basic  problem  can  be  seen  in  this 
light;  there  is  no  incentive  to  settle  through 
negotiations  where  one  party  or  the  other 
thinks  It  win  probably  gain  by  provoBng 
Intervention;  in  fact,  there  is  a  positive  In- 
centive to  threaten  the  public  with  the 
prospect  of  a  damaging  strike  so  that,  politi- 
cally, the  intervention  panic  button  must  be 
pushed. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  creation  of  Jn«« 
sophisticated  or  ingenious  methods  of  third- 
party  Imposed  settlements  is  missing  the 
whole  point.  Those  who  earnestly  urge  such 
a  course  are  in  the  position  of  the  driver 
who  knows  he's  taken  a  wrong  turn  and  1» 
headed    In    the   wrong   direction   but  takes 
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consolation  In  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
He's  making  good  time. 

Actually,  a  more  fundamental  approach 
would  be  to  try  to  remove  the  basic  condi- 
tions which  enable  disputes  to  reach  the 
level  at  which  they  are  intolerable  to  the 
public.  This  brings  us  t>ack  again  to  some 
type  of  proposal  which  would  limit  the  scope 
of  bargaining  confrontations. 

I  really  do  not  think  the  thorny  Issue  of 
public  emergencies  or  major  Inconveniences 
Is  going  to  be  ever  put  to  rest  unless  we 
face  up  to  scaling  down  the  economic  power 
to  inflict  such  damage  on  the  public.  The 
only  alternatives  are  to  destroy  free  collec- 
tive bargaining — and  nobody  wants  to  do 
this — or  to  let  the  present  situation  drift — 
and  the  parties  had  better  understand  that 
the  public  won't  tolerate  this. 
in 

Now,  let  me  move  on  briefly  to  the  third 
general  consideration  I  wish  to  raise. 

This  much  of  what  I  have  said  has  all  con- 
cerned the  mechanics  of  reaching  agree- 
ments— not  the  substantive  content  of  the 
agreements  reached.  But  the  public  has  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  economics  of  the  agreements  reached  as 
It  Is  about  the  admittedly  more  dramatic 
ci.atroversies  through  which  we  pass  In  try- 
ing to  reach  them.  In  fact,  the  Incon- 
venience of  interrupted  service  during  an 
unresolved  dispute  is  at  least  a  temporary 
injury  to  the  public;  the  Injury  which  re- 
sults frc«n  an  unsound  level  of  settlements 
may  be  felt  for  a  generation. 

So  when  all  of  the  debate  and  discussion 
about  the  mechanics  of  negotiating  agree- 
ments Is  over,  we  should  always  come  back 
and  look  at  the  results  of  those  agreements. 
The  ends  never  justify  the  means — but  the 
means  don't  justify  the  ends  either. 

We  don't  want  to  end  up  with  a  smoothly- 
running,  strike-free,  painless  method  of  ne- 
gotiating such  outsized  labor  costs  that  In- 
flation is  never  again  under  control.  Nor  do 
I,  for  one,  want  to  watch  employees  rights 
or  coanagement  responsibilities  given  away 
across  the  bargaining  table  as  the  price  of 
Industrial  peace. 

The  efforts  of  Government  to  promote  a 
wage-price  policy  consistent  with  economic 
stability  have  been  productive  of  only  one 
new  tool  that  steers  clear  of  the  control 
route.  This  Is  the  much  buffeted  concept 
of  guideposts. 

To  some  in  both  union  and  management 
circles,  the  real  subtitle  of  the  new  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  is  "Gravestones  for 
Guideposts."  Indeed,  many  seem  to  be 
actually  crowing  over  the  alleged  demise  of 
the  noninflationary  guidepost,  as  if  someone 
could  gain  some  kind  of  a  victory  by  destroy- 
ing the  basis  for  a  noninflationary  wage- 
price  policy. 

An  objective  reading  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port itself,  as  contrasted  with  the  headlines, 
shows  that  the  reports  of  death  are  exag- 
gerated. The  Council  is  Indeed  explicit  In 
stating  its  belief  that: 

"the  government  mtist  take  an  active  and 
continuing  interest  in  interpreting  and  ex- 
plaining the  guideposts." 

Note  the  use  of  the  word  "continuing." 
The  Council  Chairman  testified  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  last  week  that  once  price 
stability  is  regained,  "we  can  have  a  more 
specific  standard  again."  Couple  this  with 
another  offlcial's  recent  suggestion  that  we 
will  need  "second  generation"  guideposts, 
and  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  guidepostfi  are  not  dead,  but  in  hiberna- 
tion. Perhaps,  like  the  groundhog,  they  saw 
the  shadow  of  something  and  decided  to  go 
back  in  hiding  for  awhile. 

But  let  us  not  make  the  short-sighted 
mistake— so  short-sighted.  It  would  be 
blind— of  supposing  that  In  the  meantime 
«U  bets  are  off  on  prlce-co«t  stability  .  .  . 
and  hold  on  to  your  hats  and  grab  all  you 
**h  get  before  everybody  else  does.  The  pub- 
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lie  win  not  forever  accept  a  three  percent 
plus  rate  of  Inflation;  nor  will  it  tolerate  an 
attitude  of  putting  private  economic  gain 
ahead  of  the  national  interest  In  economic 
stability. 

As  an  educational  tool,  the  guideposts  may 
have  been  helpful  to  the  public  In  evaluating 
the  desirability  of  specific  wage  or  price  ac- 
tions. If  they  are  not  now  appropriate, 
what  Is  to  be  used  In  their  place.  Is  the 
public  left  to  fall  back  on  curbstone  Judg- 
ments of  conflicting  claims  and  coxmter- 
claims?  Or  is  the  power  of  persuasion  to  be 
replaced  entirely  by  the  persuasion  of  power? 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  guideposts'  prin- 
cipal value  wets  as  a  sophisticated  technique 
for  dampening  the  Impact  of  union  power. 
If  we  refuse  to  accept  guideposts  or  some 
stil table  alternative  (and.  If  so,  what?)  In 
the  way  of  a  noninflationary  standard,  we 
may  have  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
existence  of  economic  power  in  our  system 
soday. 

In  the  last  analysis,  no  private  power  or 
political  authority  can  alter  certain  basic 
economic  Interrelationships  of  wages,  pro- 
ductivity and  prices;  average  wage  increases 
over  the  long  run  need  to  keep  in  step  with 
national  productivity  IncreEises,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  cost  inflation,  in  which  a  rising  cost  of 
living  will  rob  workers  of  much  of  what  they 
think  they  have  gained. 

When  the  wage-price  spiral  gets  rolling,  we 
all  need  to  bring  ourselves  up  short  and  re- 
mind ourselves  of  several  basic  economic 
propositions:  that  whether  or  not  any  precise 
"guidepost"  Is  the  right  figure,  real  Incomes 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole  cannot  long  in- 
crease at  a  faster  pace  than  the  economy's 
productivity  increases  (assuming  high-level 
employment) — that  Is,  that  we  cannot,  as  an 
economy,  pay  ourselves  more  real  income 
than  we  produce;  that  if  one  group  tries  to 
force  through  greater  money  wage  increases 
than  Improved  national  productivity  will 
support,  something  has  to  give  (and  some- 
one has  to  lose) ;  that  any  increase  in  product 
prices  must  today  be  weighed  In  the  light  of 
new  ivorldwide  competitive  forces  that  have 
never  been  as  significant  for  the  American 
economy  as  they  have  now  become. 

Collective  bargaining  is  often  judged  and 
found  wanting  today  on  its  inability  to  pro- 
duce prompt  and  peaceful  settlements.  But, 
while  we  bend  our  best  efforts  toward  im- 
proving the  process  of  reaching  settlements, 
let  us  remember  that  history  will  Judge  col- 
lective bargaining  on  the  responsibility  and 
relevance  of  those  settlements,  far  more  than 
how  they  were  reached.  Will  history  judge 
that  free  collective  bargaining  failed?  The 
answer  Is  In  substantial  measure  up  to  us. 


BIG  BROTHER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Bar  Association  Is  again  to 
be  commended  for  its  efiforts  in  explain- 
ing to  the  general  public  various  com- 
plex problems  of  law  and  policy.  In  yes- 
terday's Denver  Post,  the  "Family  Law- 
yer" column  discussed  some  ramifica- 
tions of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
as  it  relates  to  the  individual  privacy  of 
our  American  citizens.  The  "Family 
Lawyer"  column,  according  to  the  Den- 
ver Post,  Is  designed  as  general  common- 
sense  outlines  of  legal  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  Denver  Post 
of  February  15,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Family  Lawyer 

(EorroB's  Note. — This  Is  another  In  a  se- 
ries of  discussions  by  Will  Bernard,  a  member 


of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  col- 
umns are  designed  as  general  common  sense 
outlines  of  legal  Issues  and  are  not  Intended 
as  legal  advice  upon  which  to  base  court 
action.  The  Denver  Poet  cannot  answer 
questions  on  matters  of  law.  The  Family 
Lawyer  will  appear  each  week  In  The  Post.) 

Inside  the  olive  of  a  martini,  under  the 
handle  of  a  briefcase,  behind  the  knob  on  a 
dashboard,  within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth — in 
all  these  places,  electronic  "bugs"  have  been 
hidden  for  the  purpose  of  eavesdropping. 

The  startling  sophistication  of  such  de- 
vices has  lent  new  cunning  to  both  the  spy 
and  the  covmterspy,  to  both  the  law  violator 
and  the  law  enforcer. 

It  has  also  raised  one  of  the  touchiest  legal 
Issues  of  the  day:  should  the  Information  ob- 
tained In  this  manner  be  valid  evidence  in 
the  courtroom? 

Since  the  circumstances  vary  so  widely, 
there  can  be  no  simple  answer.  However, 
certain  basic  principles  are  already  pretty 
well  established. 

Thus  eavesdropping  evidence  is  not  ac- 
ceptable If  It  was  obtained  by  unlawfully 
breaking  Into  a  person's  home. 

In  one  case,  pwllce  broke  into  the  home  of 
a  suspected  bookie  and  planted  an  electronic 
bug  under  a  chest  of  drawers.  Sure  enough, 
the  recordings  Indicated  that  the  man  was 
guUty. 

But  a  court  rejected  this  evidence,  because 
the  police  had  ignored  the  constitutional  ban 
on  unreasonable  search. 

"It  is  preferable  that  some  criminals  go 
free,"  said  the  court,  "than  that  the  right 
or  privacy  of  all  the  people  be  set  at  naught." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
eavesdropping  was  done  secretly  does  not 
spoil  it  as  evidence.    For  example: 

A  revenue  agent,  talking  with  a  suspected 
tax  dodger,  had  a  wire  recorder  hidden  in 
his  pocket.  During  the  conversation  the 
man  offered  a  bribe,  duly  recorded  on  the 
wire. 

But  in  this  case  there  had  been  no  breaking 
Into  private  quarters.  F^lrthermore,  the  sus- 
pect, by  merely  talking  to  the  revenue  agent, 
had  knowingly  taken  the  risk  that  the  agent 
might  tattle  on  him. 

Holding  this  evidence  admissible,  the  court 
pointed  out  that  the  agent  himself  could 
testify  to  the  conversation — and  the  record- 
ing device  simply  did  the  job  better. 

In  short,  the  law  Is  seeking  to  strike  a  fair 
balance  between  the  desire  for  personal 
privacy  and  the  need  for  fighting  crime.  Re- 
search and  study  in  this  area  are  intense. 
And,  as  legal  argvunents  go,  the  debate  Is 
passionate. 

But  so  It  should  be.  In  a  free  land,  this  Is 
basic  btislness. 


MULTILATERAL  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  President  Johnson  has  given 
special  emphasis  to  multilateral  assist- 
ance In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
me  and  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Our  foreign  aid  agency,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  clearly 
intends  to  expand  its  efforts  to  work 
through  multilateral  agencies  and 
arrangements. 

AID  Administrator  William  S.  Gaud 
said  recently  that  he  believes  strongly 
that  the  United  States  must  work  both 
through  multilateral  aid  Eigencies,  like 
the  World  Bank,  and  also  through  bi- 
lateral programs  between  ourselves  and 
other  individual  nations. 

Mr.  Gaud's  statements  to  the  effect 
that  AJD  is  working  more  and  more 
through  consortia  is  very  encouraging, 
I  am  in  full  support  of  this  technique 
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whereby  we  join  with  other  donor  na- 
tions and  multilateral  agencies  them- 
selves to  work  out  development  i^rograms 
for  individual  nations  and  regions  as 
well. 

I  am  also  very  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuing assistance  that  the  United  States 
gives  to  the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Bank,  its  International  Development 
Association  and  its  International  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  I 

United  Nations  development  assist- 
ance, provided  through  a  variety  of 
programs  and  agencies,  has  increased 
steadily,  reaching  a  total  of  $279  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  U.S.  contributions 
to  71  international  organizatipns  and 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1966  totaled 
$326  million. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
in  encouraging  international  cbordlna- 
tion  of  aid.  It  has  made  great  strides  in 
setting  up  and  using  internatlorml  and 
regional  organizations  and  multilateral 
institutions  to  coordinate  aid  in  some 
countries.  More  than  84  percent  of  our 
development  lending  proposed  tor  fiscal 
year  1967  was  committed  through  multi- 
lateral consortia  or  consultative  groups. 

Benefits  derived  from  cooperaiing  with 
international  organizations  ini  foreign 
aid  include  the  generation  of  atiditional 
financial  and  technical  resources  from 
other  developed  countries  and  the  more 
favorable  reception  of  programs  when 
offered  by  multilateral  organizations 
rather  than  by  a  single  donor  country. 


A  PLUS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  flresident. 
no  one  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  $ure,  can 
be  oblivious  to  the  great  chorus  bf  praise 
for  the  space  treaty. 


hostility 
work  for 


Men  everywhere  are  weary  of 
and  implore  their  leaders  to 
peace  in  every  way  possible. 

The  space  treaty  Is  a  sigiiificantly 
promising  way.  Quick  approval  is  called 
for  by  a  trenchant  editorial  in  t|ie  Hous 
ton  Post. 

As  the  Post  puts  it 

An  enduring  peace  is  something  ihat  must 
be   built  slowly,   step   by   step,    '^e 
treaty  is  only  one   bric^  In  the 


space 
itructure. 


But  it  could  be  a  very  Important  oqe.  and  its 
placing  could  lead  to  the  placing  of  other 
bricks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatjthis  edi- 
torial from  the  Houston  Post  of  1  ■'ebruary 
10,  1967,  be  printed  at  this  poiit  in  the 
Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Hotiston  Post,  Feb.  1(1.  1967] 
Quick  Spack  Pact  Vote  As^ed 

President  Johnson  has  asked  tl^e  tJnlted 
States  Senate  for  prompt  ratlflcatton  of  the 
treaty  worked  out  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  by  which  practically  all 
nations  of  the  earth  would  agree  aot  to  use 
outer  space  or  celestial  bodies  fo|  military 
purposes.  There  should  be  a  mUilmum  of 
argument  and  delay. 

In  effect,  the  pact  limits  the  arm4  race  and 
the  csontlnulng  East-West  conflict  to  this 
planet,  its  atmosphere  and  the  nearer  reaches 
of  ipace  which  might  be  entered  by  intercon- 
tlnental  ballistic  missiles. 


Since  the  treaty  was  opened  for  signatures 
on  Jan.  27  in  Washington,  London  and  Mos- 
cow, more  than  60  nations  have  signed  It. 
All  members  of  the  UN  and  some  others  are 
expected  to  subscribe  to  the  agreement,  but 
the  pact  really  is  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  since  they  are  the  only 
countries  which  have  a  significant  ability  to 
operate  in  space  at  this  time. 

President  Johnson  said  that  the  pact  Is  "a 
flrst  step,  but  a  long  step,  toward  assuring 
the  peace."  It  will  be  if  everyone  lives  up  to 
its  terms,  and  it  will  be  practically  Impossible 
to  conceal  any  violations. 

Under  terms  of  the  treaty,  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  means  of  mass  destruction 
would  be  Introduced  Into  space,  into  orbit 
around  the  earth  or  on  celestial  bodies.  No 
subscribing  nation  would  make  a  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  outer  space  or  over  celestial 
bodies,  and  none  would  establish  military 
bases  or  conduct  weapons  tests  on  the  moon 
or  other  celestial  bodies. 

All  signatory  nations  would  have  access  to 
vehicles  and  installations  in  outer  space. 
They  would  report  their  space  activities  and 
results  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  They 
would  avoid  harmful  contamination  of  outer 
space,  and  they  would  return  safely  astro- 
nauts of  another  nation  who  might  land 
on  their  territory. 

Operation  of  the  "spy"  satellites  used  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  keep  each  other  under  surveillance  would 
not  be  affected. 

People  of  the  earth  have  been  plagued  by 
a  haunting  fear  ever  since  a  space  capability 
began  to  be  developed  that  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies  might  be  used  for  military 
purposes.  The  treaty  should  ease  these 
fears,  although  it  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  vigilant  watch  to  see  that  it  is  ob- 
served strictly.  At  the  very  least,  the  day 
when  human  quarrels  and  conflicts  will  be 
extended  beyond  the  earth  and  its  imme- 
diate environs  should  be  delayed. 

Actually,  space  experts  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  believe  that 
there  Is  no  practical  value  In  using  space  or 
celestial  bodies  for  military  purposes.  Any 
weapons  placed  in  orbit  or  launched  from  the 
moon  not  only  would  be  excessively  expensive 
but  would  be  inaccurate  and  slow  In  compari- 
son with  missiles  launched  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Neither  side  feels  that  it  ac- 
tually Is  giving  up  anything  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Still,  it  has  taken  nearly  a  decade  to 
work  out  the  ageement. 

The  treaty  will  not  detract  from  national 
security,  but  could  strengthen  It,  to  what- 
ever extent  it  contributes  to  an  easing  of  ten- 
sions and  conflicts  among  nations  and,  more 
particularly,  between  the  world's  two  super- 
powers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  enduring  peace  is  something  that  must 
be  built  slowly,  step  by  step.  The  space 
treaty  is  only  one  brick  In  the  structure.  But 
it  could  be  a  very  Important  one,  and  its 
placing  could  lead  to  the  placing  of  other 
bricks. 

As  one  of  the  "bridges"  President  Johnson 
Is  seeking  to  build  over  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates the  Communist  and  non-Communist 
worlds,  the  space  treaty  is  of  infinitely  great- 
er importance  than  the  proposed  bilateral 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  pending  legislation.  It  deserves  an 
appropriate  priority. 


AMERICAN    HISTORY    EVENING    AT 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  very  pleasant 
occasion  on  Washington's  Birthday — an 
American  history  evening  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  On  that  occasion 
Prof.  John  Morton  Blum,  a  distinguished 


historian,  spoke  on  the  subject  which  he 
expressed  in  the  title:  "George  Washing- 
ton and  Parson  Weems." 

Prof.  John  Blum  is  a  bipartisan  biog- 
rapher  of  Presidents.  His  works  on 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
portray  their  subjects  with  an  under- 
standing which  extends  to  the  entire  po- 
litical  arena  of  their  times,  and  in  his 
studies  of  Henry  Morgenthau  and  Joe 
Tumulty  he  describes  men  who  work  with 
Presidents.  Professor  Blum  has  taught 
at  Yale  University  since  1957,  and  held 
the  distinguished  Pitt  professorship  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1963  and  1964. 
He  formerly  taught  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  received  his 
B.A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  served  during  World  War  n 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  where  he  atttained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senators  will 
wish  to  read  Professor  Blum's  original 
and  entertaining  speech.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

George  Washington  and  Parson  Weems 
(Remarks  of  Prof.  John  M.  Blum,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  history.  Yale  Uni- 
versity,   on    American    History    Evening, 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Feb.  22,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  can  not  ac- 
curately say  that  my  friend  Dillon  Ripley, 
when  he  invited  me  to  speak  tonight,  wholly 
repeated  the  remarks  of  the  little  girl  on 
shipboard  who  approached  Mark  Twain  and 
admonished  him  to  "say  something  funny." 
Dillon  was  more  subtle  than  that.  He  merely 
Instructed  me  to  speak  lightly  and  not  too 
long.  Given  the  subject — George  Washing- 
ton— the  assignment  carried  Its  ironies,  but  I 
was  glad  to  have  the  occasion  to  be  here, 
as  I  still  am,  and  I  shall,  I  promise  you,  abide 
by  the  contract  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  so  generously  but 
so  precisely  offered  me. 

George  Washington,  beyond  the  degree 
most  of  us  ordinarily  assume  to  be  applicable, 
remains  in  some  circumstances  an  historical 
figure  of  moment.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  I  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  England. 
On  one  occasion  while  there  I  dined  at  a 
celebrated  college  at  Cambridge  University 
where  I  was  placed  at  the  Master's  right. 
Soup  had  barely  been  served  when  he  ttirned 
to  me  and  said:  "I  say.  Blum,  what  are  you 
Tanks  now  thinking  about  George  m?"  Both 
stunned  by  the  question  and  stopped  for  an 
appropriate  answer.  I  sipped  some  soup  and 
replied :  "I  say.  Master,  what  are  you  English 
now  thinking  about  George  Washington?" 
With  that  the  dialogue  temporarily  ceased. 

We  Americans  over  the  years  have 
thought  a  number  of  different  things  about 
George  Washington.  Yet  whatever  we  think 
individually  we  tend  to  repair  collectively, 
as  we  do  tonight,  to  the  position  so  well  de- 
fined by  Calvin  Coolidge.  Some  of  y^o  will 
recall  that  during  the  1920's  William  Wood- 
Ward  published  a  best-selling,  debunking 
biography  of  the  first  President.  Not  long 
thereafter  newspapermen  at  the  White  House 
arsked  Coolidge  what  he  thought  of  the 
book.  Coolidge  swivelled  in  his  chair,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  said:  "Well  I  see  the 
Monument's  still  there." 

So.  of  course,  it  was,  as  it  had  long  been 
and  as  it  remains.  And  there's  the  nub, 
Washington  in  most  times  and  for  most 
Americans  has  been  rather  more  monument 
than  man.  The  explanations  for  that 
metamorphosis  are  several. 
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There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  palpable  fact 
of  Washington's  personal  austerity,  perhaps 
•n  essential  precondition  for  his  ultimate 
majesty.  Dixon  Wecter,  among  others,  told 
the  story  of  Gouvernor  Morris  who  boasted  In 
1787  to  Alexander  Hamilton  that  "he  could 
he  as  familiar  with  Washington  as  with  any 
of  his  other  friends."  To  win  his  bet  of  a 
•upper  and  wine,  Morris  walked  up  to  Wash- 
Ignton  at  the  next  reception,  bowed,  shook 
bands,  laid  his  left  hand  on  Washington's 
gUoulder,  and  said,  "My  dear  General,  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well!"  Wash- 
ington withdrew  his  hand,  stepped  suddenly 
back,  fixed  his  eye  on  Morris  for  several 
minutes  with  an  angry  frown,  until  the 
latter  retreated  abashed.  "I  have  won  the 
bet,'  Morris  later  told  Hamilton,  "but  paid 
dearly  for  it,  and  nothing  could  induce  me 
to  repeat  it." 

Beyond  Washington's  atisterity  there  was 
the  extraordinary  record  of  his  magnificent 
accomplishments  in  his  three  great  roles — as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Anny,  as  presiding  officer  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  as  first  President  of 
tbe  United  States.  There  were,  of  course, 
heated  controversies  about  his  purposes  and 
his  performance  in  all  those  parts.  If  most 
of  the  soldiers  of  his  army  followed  his 
leadership  and  found  In  it  inspiration  for  a 
grim  and  prolonged  military  service,  others 
deserted,  not  least  because  of  his  proclivity 
for  employing  the  bull  whip  as  a  favored 
punishment,  and  influential  non-soldiers  be- 
moaned and  criticized  his  necessary  and  pre- 
ferred tactic  of  strategic  retreats.  So  also, 
the  Constitution  In  1788-89  had  its  enemies 
in  a  number  nearly  equivalent  to  its  friends. 
And  there  was  little  serene  about  Washing- 
ton's Presidency,  about  the  controversies  over 
domestic  p)ollcy  between  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  and  their  respective  adherents, 
about  the  unpopularity  of  Washington's  for- 
eign policy  w'.th  its  distinctive  abhorrence  of 
revolution  In  France.  Indeed  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  publicist  Philip  Freneau — in  Wash- 
ington's phrase  "that  rascal  Freneau" — set 
a  standard  for  vitriol  in  attacl^  on  the  chief 
executive  which  today's  Journalists,  even  to- 
day's playwrights,  rarely  dare  to  approach. 

But  dissent,  criticism,  even  vitriol  not- 
withstanding, Washington's  public  record, 
coming  at  the  time  it  did  and  carrying  the 
thrust  it  did.  engraved  on  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries  and  of  their  immediate  de- 
scendants an  indelible  Impression  of  magis- 
terial accomplishment.  Within  his  own  life- 
time he  achieved  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  he 
became  "the  Savior  of  His  Country,"  "the 
conquering  Hero."  The  cult  imbued  one 
characteristic  tribute  of  1783,  rendered  by 
the  then  President  of  Yale  University,  Ezra 
Stiles: 

"O  Washington!  How  I  love  thy  name! 
How  have  I  often  adored  and  blessed  thy 
God,  for  creating  and  forming  thee  the  great 
ornament  of  human  kind!  .  .  .  Thy  fame  Is 
of  sweeter  perfume  than  Arabian  spices  In 
the  gardens  of  Persia  .  .  .  listening  angels 
shall  catch  the  odor,  waft  It  to  heaven,  and 
perfume  the  universe!" 

It  is  easy  to  locate  the  origin  of  the  cult 
to  which  Stiles  so  fully  subscribed.  Before 
1800  the  Image  Americans  held  of  Washing- 
ton had  in  large  degree  merged  with  the 
image  they  held  of  their  nation.  With  that 
merger,  he  came  to  represent  the  United 
States,  its  successful  war  for  Independence. 
Its  ongoing  struggle  for  freedom,  its  discreet 
and  special  nationality.  The  mirror  of  the 
whole  idea  of  the  United  States  was  Wash- 
ington— an  American  Zeus,  an  American 
King  Arthur,  an  American  Jeanne  d'Arc.  all- 
in-one.  In  the  phrase  of  one  contemporary, 
he  was  "a  Roman  hero  and  a  Grecian  god." 
Hig  austerity,  his  remoteness,  permitted  his 
countrymen  to  see  in  him  sundry,  sometimes 
conflicting,  always  enticing  national  expecta- 
tions. And  the  hard  facts  of  his  career  sup- 
ported the  softer  sentiments  surrounding 
Um,  sentiments   associated  with  character 


and  duty,  sacrifice  and  loyalty — In  the  words 
of  Washington's  most  popular  biographer, 
"piety  and  patriotism  .  .  .  Industry  and 
honor  .  .  .  self  esteem  and  universal  re- 
spect.'' Washington  himself  drove  that  les- 
son home.  "The  name  of  American,"  he 
said  in  his  most  celebrated  address,  "which 
belongs  to  you.  In  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriot- 
Ism,"  The  name  of  American  nationality, 
of  American  patriotism  was  Washington — a 
symbol  of  reverence  for  generations  to  come, 
for  a  century  and  more.  In  the  words  even 
of  Henry  Adams,  always  a  sophisticated  and 
often  a  cynical  man.  Washington  was  "a  pri- 
mary ...  an  ultimate  relation,  like  the  Pole 
Star." 

The  monumental  quality  of  the  figure  of 
Washington  proceeded,  then.  In  part  from 
the  austerity  of  the  man  himself,  in  part 
from  the  distinction  of  his  offices  and 
achievements.  In  part  from  the  merging  of 
his  resulting  reputation  with  the  nationalism 
of  his  fellows.  Taken  together,  those  factors 
in  themselves  account  sufficiently  for  the 
continuing  inability  of  Americans  to  love 
Washington  whom  instead  they  revere. 
When  they  celebrate  his  birthday,  as  we  do 
today,  they  celebrate  themselves,  they  honor 
their  country,  they  do  not  really  remember  a 
particular,  highly  talented,  doubtless  great 
but  also  mortal  man. 

Yet  the  separation  of  the  man  from  the 
cult  has  derived  also  from  the  content  of 
that  cult  as  its  chief  priest  first  expounded 
it.  The  remoteness  of  Washington  from 
reality  owes  much  to  Parson  Mason  Weems. 
An  ordained  Episcopal  priest,  Weems  aban- 
doned his  calling  In  1791  to  undertake  a  long 
career  as  a  promoter  and  salesman  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  many  of  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. As  one  fellow  divine  put  it  in  1792: 
"Was  sorry  to  see  Weems'  pyeddling  way  of 
life  but  God  knows  best  by  what  methods  we 
can  most  directly  answer  to  designations  of 
his  Providence."  Weems  answered  with  a 
spate  of  publications  that  included  "The 
Lover's  Almanac,"  doubtless  for  balance  "The 
Bachelor's  Almanac,"  and,  in  time,  biogra- 
phies, after  a  fashion,  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  George  Washington,  whose  qualities  he 
sometimes  confused.  But  he  never  under- 
estimated his  market.  "I've  something  to 
whisper  in  your  lug,"  he  wrote  his  partner  in 
pubUshlng  in  1799.  a  month  after  Washing- 
ton's death.  "Washington,  you  know,  is 
gone!  Millions  are  gaping  to  read  something 
about  him.  I  am  very  nearly  primed  and 
cocked  for  'em.  Six  months  ago  I  set  my- 
self to  collect  anecdotes  of  him.  My  plan! 
I  give  his  history,  sufficiently  minute  ...  I 
then  go  on  to  show  that  his  unparalleled  rise 
and  elevation  were  due  to  his  great  Vir- 
tues ...  1.  his  Veneration  for  the  Deity 
...  2.  His  Patriotism.  3d,  his  Magnanim- 
ity. 4.  his  Industry.  5,  his  Temporance  and 
Sobriety.  6.  his  Justice,  etc.  Thus  I  hold 
up  his  great  Virtues  ...  to  the  imitation  of 
our  Youth  ....  I  have  .  .  .  enlivened  with 
Anecdotes  apropos  interesting  and  Entertain- 
ing ....  We  may  sell  it  vplth  great  rapidity." 

So  they  did.  through  six  editions,  each 
larger  and  more  enlivened  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  then  another  spate  of  editions 
based  on  the  sixth.  "Washington  outsells 
anything  I  have,"  Weems  reported  In  1810, 
and  it  kept  selling,  through  29  editions  by 
the  time  of  Weems'  death  In  1825,  and 
beyond. 

What  made  it  sell,  in  large  measure,  as 
Marcus  Cunllffe  has  so  well  demonstrated, 
was  the  combination  the  Parson  contrived  of 
anecdotes  entertaining  and  virtues  instruc- 
tional. If  serious  scholars  soon  discounted 
the  result,  youth,  in  the  view  of  youth's 
parents  and  teachers,  needed  the  message, 
and  Sunday  schools  and  Juvenile  publications 
borrowed  and  perpetuated  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Weems.  an  Inveterate  sermonlzer 
whose  moral  lessons  exactly  suited  the  middle 
class  culture  of  XIX  century  America. 

In  Weems'  text  Mary  Washington,  George's 
mother,  appeared  the  Ideal  Mother  of  XIX 


century  popular  biography  and  fiction. 
George  could  not  have  inherited  his  martial 
spirit  from  her,  according  to  Weems,  who  had 
her  say,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  "Ah, 
dear  me!  This  fighting  and  kiUlng  Is  a  sad 
thing !  I  wish  George  would  come  home  and 
look  after  his  plantation!" 

As  for  George  himself,  Weems  made  him  a 
prototype  for  XIX  century  American  expec- 
tations. In  successive  editions  he  added 
anecdotes  that  he  tried  out  orally  on  audi- 
ences he  met  during  his  travels.  Those  audi- 
ences were  the  folk  who  bought  Bibles  and 
religious  tracts  In  quantity,  who  had  wants 
that  Weems  satisfied — wants  for  religion  (or 
perhaps  religiosity);  romanticism;  patriot- 
ism. Weems  supplied  the  folklore  America 
lacked,  a  folklore  that  imbedded  the  quali- 
ties Americans  admired  in  the  figure  of  the 
Hero  they  adored  and  Weems  embellished. 

Weems's  Life  of  Washington  In  Its  fully 
developed  edition  of  1809  begins  with  a 
statement  by  Napoleon,  doubtless  aprocry- 
phal.  "Posterity,"  Napoleon  tells  seveiij 
Americans,  "shall  talk  of  [Washington)  with 
reverence  as  the  founder  of  a  great  empire, 
when  my  name  shall  be  lost  In  the  vortex  of 
Revolution!" 

But  Washington's  fame  as  a  general  and 
statesman,  Weems  immediately  adds,  would 
for  posterity  be  not  even  half  his  fame: 
"True,  he  is  there  seen  in  greatness,  but  it  is 
only  the  greatness  of  public  character  .  .  . 
It  is  not  ...  In  the  glare  of  public,  but  In 
the  shade  of  private  life,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  man  .  .  .  Give  us  his  private  virtues! 
In  these,  every  youth  is  Interested,  because  in 
these  every  youth  may  become  a  Washing- 
ton." 

There  was  the  key.  Let  youth  read  about 
Weems'  Washington  and  then  emulate  the 
lessons  there  writ  clear,  and  youth  would 
succeed  in  private  and  in  public  life  alike. 
Weems'  Washington  served,  as  It  were,  as  a 
way-station  between  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac, which  had  provided  the  Imagery  Weems 
also  attributed  to  Franklin,  and  the  stories 
of  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  whose  pulp  novels  later 
captured  the  market  Weems  once  dominated, 
and  captured  it  using  the  same  homilies  only 
In  a  newer  context.  For  Alger  In  his  day,  as 
for  Weems  earlier,  the  account  of  an  heroic 
life  became  a  series  of  secular  parables  whose 
purport  no  barely  literate  reader  could  pos- 
sibly misunderstand,  whose  message  no  rea- 
sonably ambitious  young  man  could  afford 
to  Ignore. 

The  essence  of  that  message  was  character, 
the  all-enoompasslng  virtue  without  which 
there  could  be  no  success.  The  constituents 
of  character  Weems  explained  in  unequivo- 
cal terms.  Washington,  for  one  thing,  was 
generous,  thanks  to  his  father's  Instruction. 
"Now  George."  said  his  father  on  one  bounti- 
ful autumn  day  when  George  was  very  young, 
"look  here  .  .  .  Don't  you  remember  when 
this  good  cousin  of  yours  brought  you  that 
large  fine  apple  last  spring,  how  hardly  I 
could  prevail  on  you  to  divide  with  your 
brothers  and  sisters;  though  I  promised  you 
that  if  you  would  but  do  it,  God  Almighty 
would  give  you  plenty  of  apples  this  fall. 
Poor  George  could  not  say  a  word;  but  bang- 
ing down  his  head,  looked  quite  con- 
fused .  .  .  Look  up,  my  son,  continued  his 
father,  .  .  .  and  see  how  richly  the  blessed 
God  has  made  good  my  promise  to  you  .  .  . 
You  see  the  trees  loaded  with  fine  fruit." 
George  saw.  "Well,  Pa,"  he  said,  "only  for- 
give me  this  time;  see  If  I  ever  be  stingy  any 
more."  No  need  for  stinginess,  we  may  still 
conclude.  In  a  land  of  abundance,  amidst  a 
people  of  plenty. 

So,  too,  the  anecdote  of  the  cherry  tree, 
through  which  Weems  taught  how  George 
became  truthful,  and  the  ensuring  episodes 
that  displayed  his  piety  and  morality.  With 
his  father's  death,  his  mother  continued  his 
education,  as  also  did  his  school  master,  Mr. 
Williams.  At  "reading."  Mr,  Williams  said, 
or  so  Weems  reported,  "spelling,  English 
grammar,      arithmetic,      suneylng.      book- 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  OTHER  NATIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
charity  toward  less  fortunatfe  peoples 
has  long  been  a  feature  of  LAmerican 
foreign  policy.  J 

The  Presidents  program  of  floreign  aid 
for  fiscal  1968  is  a  thoughtfulj  and  cor- 
rect extension  of  this  tradition.  More- 
over, it  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest 
to  provide  assistance  to  other  riations. 

This  program,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
deserves  the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  of  Congress.  I  a  ik  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  11,  1967] 
Foreign  Aro 

President  Johnson  has  recommended  to 
Congress  a  foreign  aid  program  for  the  next 
nscal  year  which.  In  brief,  would  continue 
the  present  level  of  operations  with  modifi- 
cations designed  to  meet  changing  needs. 
The  modifications  he  has  proposed  are 
soundly  based.  The  total  of  $3.1  billion, 
made  up  of  some  $2.5  billion  In  economic  aid 
and  $600  million  In  military  aid.  Is  relatively 
modest  In  comparison  with  the  entire  budg- 
et: it  Is  In  line  with  American  efforts  during 
the  last  two  decades  and  can  be  justified  in 
many  ways.  His  program  should  have  the 
supfjort  of  the  American  people  and  of  Con- 
gress, starting  with  the  point  that  It  Is  our 
own  national  Interest  to  continue  It. 

As  the  President  said,  this  is  not  a  program 
of  charity  for  foreigners.  It  Is  more  properly 
an  Investment  in  the  development  of  other 
nations,  particularly  those  nations  which 
show  that  they  want  to  help  themselves  and 
which  can  make  use  of  our  aid  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  end  we  will  benefit,  too. 
Greater  emphasis  will  be  put  on  multilateral 
and  regional  programs,  notably  In  Africa, 
which  has  been  splintered  Into  small.  Inter- 
dependent states.  Our  economic  aid  will  be 
focused  toward  Improving  agriculture,  health 
and  education. 

"In  particular,"  the  President  said,  "we 
will  wage  war  on  hunger.  Together,  the 
world  must  find  ways  to  bring  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth  into  balance. 
My  proposals  make  clear  our  determination 
to  help  expand  food  supplies.  We  must  be 
equally  ready  to  assist  countries  which  de- 
cide to  undertake  voluntarily  papulation 
programs." 

Mr.  Johnson's  suggestion  that  Congress 
write  a  new  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  re- 
state our  objectives  and  standards,  should 
make  for  tighter  administration  and  more 
clearly  defined  programs.  The  proposed  na- 
tional advisory  committee,  to  advl.se  Federal 
officials  on  the  way  In  which  nations  are 
using  their  own  resources  to  meet  the  self- 
help  goals  of  our  program,  should  be  useful. 

One  other  point:  as  the  President  put  It, 
almost  90  per  cent  of  our  economic  assistance 
and  over  95  per  cent  of  our  military  assist- 
ance Is  spent  In  the  United  States.  He  said 
the  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
thus  would  be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  he 
noted  that  the  aid  programs  serve  to  expand 
American  trade  and  help  to  develop  new 
trading  patterns. 


"NO  SOCIETY  CAN  AFFORD  TO  TOL- 
ERATE VIOLENT  AND  DANGER- 
OUS MASS  CRIME"— THIS  STATE- 
MENT FROM  CRIME  COMMISSION 
REPORT  HIGHLIGHTS  SERIOUS- 
NESS OF  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society," 
a  report  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  and  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  former 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  is  a  significant  study  into  crime 
in  America. 

The  Commission  recommendations  are 
more  than  a  list  of  new  procedures,  new 
tactics,  and  new  techniques.  They  are  a 
call  for  a  revolution  in  the  way  America 
thinks  about  crime. 

An  important  finding  of  the  survey  is 
that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  there  is 
far  more  crime  than  is  ever  reported. 
This  fact  was  also  pointed  out  by  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 


Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Burglaries  occur  about  three  times  more 
often  than  they  are  reported  to  law  en- 
forcement oflBcials.  Aggravated  assaults 
and  larcenies  of  over  $50  occur  twice 
as  often  as  reported  and  there  are  50 
percent  more  robberies  than  reported. 
In  some  areas,  only  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  certain  crimes  are  made 
known  to  police. 

The  report  states  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  great  potential  for 
dealing  with  individual  instances  of 
crime  but  that  it  is  not  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  conditions  in  which  crime 
breeds. 

Warring  on  poverty,  inadequate  housing, 
and  unemployment  Is  warring  on  crime— 

The  report  concludes  and  further  says 
that  a  civil  rights  law  is  a  law  against 
crime  and  that  medical  psychiatric  and 
family  coimseling  services  are  services 
against  crime. 

One  of  the  more  fully  documented 
facts  about  crime  is  that  the  common 
serious  crimes  which  worry  people 
most — murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  and  burglary — hap- 
pen most  often  in  the  slums  of  large 
cities.  Many  studies,  conducted  in  cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  traced 
the  variations  in  the  rates  for  these 
crimes  and  the  results  show  that  the  of- 
fenses, the  victims,  and  the  offenders  are 
found  frequently  in  the  poorest  and  most 
deteriorated  and  socially  disorganized 
areas  of  the  cities.  The  findings  sliow 
that  serious  crimes  occur  in  areas  char- 
acterized by  low  income,  physical  deteri- 
oration, racial  and  ethnic  concentrations, 
broken  homes,  low  levels  of  education  and 
vocational  skills,  high  unemplojTnent, 
high  proportions  of  single  males,  over- 
crowded and  substandard  housing,  high 
rates  of  disease  and  infant  mortality,  and 
high  population  density. 

Further,  the  Commission  found  from 
studies  conducted  in  high  crime  areas 
of  two  large  cities  that  43  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  stay  off  streets  at 
night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime;  35 
percent  said  they  do  not  speak  to 
strangers;  21  percent  said  they  use  cabs 
and  cars  at  night;  and  20  percent  said 
they  would  like  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood  due  to  their  fear  of  crime. 

This  report  generally  supports  those 
of  the  local  crime  surveys  as  one-third 
of  a  representative  sample  of  Ameri- 
cans say  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  alone  at 
night  in  their  neighborhoods. 

An  alarming  fact  brought  out  by  the 
Commission  is  that  the  public  school 
system  in  our  Nation's  Capital  provided 
data  for  1965,  showing  that  a  total  of 
26,500  window  panes  were  broken  and 
had  to  be  replaced  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $118,000. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  young 
people  commit  a  disproportionate  share 
of  crime  and  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple in  our  society  is  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  our  total  population. 

Although  the  15-  to  17-year-old  age 
group  represents  only  5.4  percent  of  the 
population,  it  accounts  for  12.8  percent 
of  all  arrests.  Alarming  as  it  may  be, 
15-  and  16-year-olds  have  the  highest 
arrest  rate  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, the  problem  In  the  years  ahead 
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15  dramatically  foretold  by  the  fact  that 
23  percent  of  the  population  is  10  or 
under. 

As  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia stated : 

Once  a  juvenile  Is  apprehended  by  the 
police  and  referred  to  the  juvenile  court, 
;be  community  has  already  failed. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  while  re- 
cently addressing  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  Washing- 
ton, told  of  the  dire  need  for  recreational 
facilities  for  youth.  The  Commission 
report  bears  this  out  by  saying  that  lack 
of  recreational  facilities  has  been  shown 
to  be  linked  to  negative  attitudes  toward 
the  neighborhood  and  those  attitudes 
in  turn  to  repeated  acts  of  delinquency 
by  our  youngsters. 

One  crucial  presupposition  of  the  ju- 
venile court  philosophy,  that  of  a  ma- 
ture and  sophisticated  judge,  wise  and 
well  versed  in  the  law  and  the  science 
of  human  behavior,  has  proved  that  fact 
too  often  unattainable.  A  recent  study 
of  juvenile  court  judges  in  the  United 
States  revealed  that  half  had  no  under- 
graduate degree  and  a  fifth  had  no  col- 
lege education  at  all. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
today  and  the  increasing  challenge  in  the 
years  ahead,  the  central  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  is  that  a  significant  re- 
duction in  crime  is  possible  if  the  follow- 
ing objectives  are  vigorously  pursued: 
Society  must  seek  to  prevent  crime  be- 
fore it  happens  by  assuring  all  Americans 
a  stake  in  the  benefits  and  responsibilities 
of  American  life  by  strengthening  law 
enforcement  and  by  reducing  criminal 
opportunities;  society's  aim  of  reducing 
crime  would  be  better  served  if  the  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  developed  a  far 
broader  range  of  techniques  with  which 
to  deal  with  individual  offenders;  the 
system  of  criminal  justice  must  eliminate 
existing  injustices  if  it  is  to  achieve  its 
ideals  and  win  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  citizens;  more  persons  must 
be  attracted  to  law  enforcement,  espe- 
cially those  with  more  and  special 
knowledge,  expertise.  Initiative,  and  in- 
tegrity; there  must  be  much  more  basic 
research  in  the  problems  of  crime  and 
criminal  administration  by  both  within 
and  without  the  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice; the  police,  courts,  and  correctional 
agencies  must  be  given  substantially 
greater  amounts  of  money  if  they  are  to 
improve  their  ability  to  control  crime; 
and  individual  citizens,  civic  and  business 
organizations,  religious  institutions,  and 
all  levels  of  government  must  take  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  implement- 
ing the  changes  that  must  be  made  if 
crime  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  report  recommends  various  means 
of  preventing  crime,  including  police 
callboxes  to  be  marked,  "Public  Emer- 
gency Callboxes."  instead  of  being  locked 
and  inconspicuous  as  now. 

Concerning  the  habitual  criminal,  the 
Commission  reports  the  most  striking 
fact  about  offenders  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  common  serious  crimes  of 
violence  and  theft  is  how  often  many  of 
them  continue  committing  crimes.  In- 
sistent testimony  to  the  fact  that  these 
repeated  offenders  constitute  the  hard 


core  of  the  crime  problem  is  found  in 
arrest,  court,  and  prison  records. 

As  for  dealing  with  offenders,  a  specific 
and  important  example  of  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations  is  that  every  com- 
munity consider  establishing  a  youth 
service  bureau,  a  community-based  cen- 
ter to  which  juveniles  could  be  referred 
by  police,  courts,  parents,  schools,  and 
social  agencies  for  counseling  and  educa- 
tional and  recreational  programs  as  well 
as  for  job  placement. 

The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  adequate  and  appropriate  separate 
detention  facilities  be  made  available  for 
juveniles  whose  detention  is  made  neces- 
sary only  by  the  unavailability  of  ade- 
quate parental  supervision.  Such  fa- 
cilities could  he  made  available  by  low- 
security  community  residential  centers. 
Many  police  officers  and  citizens  believe 
that  recent  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  have  unduly  and  inap- 
propriately inhibited  the  work  of  police 
and  so  have  made  it  harder  for  police 
to  protect  the  public.  Part  of  this  feel- 
ing stems,  no  doubt,  from  the  sharp  con- 
trast between  the  tense,  fast-moving  sit- 
uations in  which  policemen  are  called  on 
to  make  split-second  decisions,  and  the 
calm  that  prevails  in  the  appellate  courts 
while  lawyers  and  judges  argue  the  mer- 
its of  those  decisions,  after  having 
searched  lawbooks  and  statutes  for 
precedents. 

The  problems  are  illustrated  by  the 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  Miranda  against  Arizona, 
which  prohibited  by  a  5-to-4  decision  the 
questioning  of  a  suspect  in  custody  un- 
less counsel  is  present,  or  the  suspect  ex- 
pressly waives  his  right  to  counsel.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  concluded  that 
interrogation  in  isolated  settings  of  a 
police  station  constituted  informal  com- 
pulsion to  confession.  It  is  the  Commis- 
sion's l>elief  that  it  is  too  early  to  assess 
the  effect  of  the  Miranda  decision  on  law 
enforcement's  ability  to  secure  confes- 
sions and  to  solve  crimes.  However,  this 
and  other  decisions  do  represent  a  trend 
toward  the  findings  by  the  judiciary  that 
previously  permitted  police  practices  are 
unconstitutionally  offensive  to  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  private  citizens. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  State  legisla- 
tures enact  statutory  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  law  enforcement 
officials  to  stop  persons  for  brief  ques- 
tioning, including  specifications  of  the 
circumstances  and  limitations  under 
which  these  stops  would  be  permissible. 
A  central  problem  of  the  present  judi- 
cial system  is  the  gross  disparity  between 
the  number  of  cases  and  the  personnel 
and  facilities  available  to  deal  with  them. 
For  example,  the  report  finds  that,  until 
legislation  last  year  increased  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  had  four  judges 
to  process  the  preliminary  stages  of  more 
than  1,500  felony  cases,  7,500  serious 
misdemeanors,  and  38,000  petty  offenses 
and  an  equal  number  of  trafBc  offenses 
each  year. 

Judges  face  long  calendars  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  their  calendars 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  will  be,  if 
anything,  longer  and  so  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  dispose  of  the  cases. 


The  Federal  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 
may  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  for  States 
considering  comprehensive  legislation. 
The  act  states  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  release  of  defendants  on  their 
promise  to  return,  or  on  an  unsecured 
bond.  Judges  are  authorized  to  place 
nonmonetary  conditions  on  release,  such 
as  assigning  the  defendant  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  person  or  organization  to  super- 
vise him,  restricting  his  travel,  associa- 
tion or  place  of  abode,  or  placing  him  in 
partial  custody  so  that  he  may  work 
during  the  day  and  be  confined  at  night. 

The  Commission  report  states  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity's  pro- 
gram of  neighborhood  legal  assistance 
has  been  valuable.  A  defender  system 
like  Minnesota's,  which  pays  county  de- 
fenders on  a  part-time  basis  to  defend 
indigent  clients  and  allows  them  to  rep- 
resent paying  clients  as  well,  promises 
to  be  an  effective  way  of  attracting  able 
lawyers  to  the  criminal  law.  In  at  least 
nine  States,  third-year  law  students  are 
permitted  by  law  to  represent  indigent 
defendents,  charged  with  misdemeanors 
at  trials.  This  provides  an  opportunity 
for  law  schools  in  those  States  to  give 
their  students  valuable  training  under 
proper  supervision  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  quality  of  represen- 
tation previously  available.  Similar  pro- 
grams are  currently  being  Instituted  by 
Harvard  and  Boston  University  Law 
Schools. 

The  National  Training  School  for 
Boys,  currently  being  constructed  in 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will  be  a  model  cor- 
rectional institution.  Such  institutions 
were  of  primary  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

A  survey  showed  that  in  1965,  more 
than  2  million  Americans  were  received 
in  prisons,  juvenile  training  schools,  or 
placed  on  probation.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  all  male  children  now  living 
in  the  United  States  will  be  arrested  for 
a  nontrafflc  offense  during  their  lives. 

On  an  average  day  in  1965,  there  were 
some  426,000  persons  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Whatever  the  difference  in 
type  and  quality  among  these — from 
huge  maximum  security  prisons  to  open 
forestry  camps  without  guards  or 
fences,  from  short-term  detention  homes 
for  juveniles  to  penitentiaries  where 
some  men  spend  most  of  their  lives — 
there  remains  an  inherent  sameness 
about  places  where  people  are  kept 
against  their  will. 

The  Commission  recommends  that 
parole  boards  should  be  appointed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  competence  and  should 
receive  training  and  orientation  in  their 
task.  They  should  be  required  to  serve 
full  time  and  should  be  compensated 
accordingly. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  chal- 
lenged to  become  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning, executing  of  changes  and  process 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  re- 
port urges  these  institutions  to  increase 
their  research  on  the  problems  of  crime. 
It  asks  private  welfare  organizations  and 
religious  institutions  to  continue  to  ex- 
periment with  advanced  techniques  of 
helping  slimi  children  to  overcome  their 
environment.  Labor  unions  and  busi- 
nessmen can  enlarge  their  programs  to 
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provide  prisoners  with  vocational  train- 
ing, and  professional,  as  well  ap  commu- 
nity organizations,  can  help  Iprobatlon 
and  parole  workers  with  their  important 
work.  ! 

The  report  further  states  that  funds 
from  Federal,  State,  and  loc^l  govern- 
ments and  private  foundation^  are  spe- 
cifically needed  for  research. 

President  Johnson  asked  thd  Commis- 
sion to  determine  why  organized  crime 
has  been  expanding  despite  the  Nation's 
best  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  report 
delves  into  lengthy  discourse  on  gam- 
bling, loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  the 
infiltration  of  criminals  into  iegitimate 
businesses. 

It  is  the  finding  of  the  Cemmission 
that  a  central  office  in  the  Djpartment 
of  Justice  should  have  proper  recording 
facilities  and  should  analyze  iitelligence 
information  fed  to  it  by  all  relevant  Fed' 
eral  agencies,  keeping  cunent  with 
events.  A  pool  of  information  experts 
from  the  FBI.  Secret  Servicej  CIA,  and 
other  departments,  as  well  us  private 
companies,  should  help  build  t  lis  system 
which  woiild  employ  punchcards,  tapes, 
and  other  modern  information  storage 
and  retrieval  techniques. 

What  America  does  about  crime  de- 
pends ultimately  on  how  An  erica  sees 
crime,  the  report  contends.  T  le  govern- 
ment of  a  free  society  can  act  only  in 
response  to  the  desires  of  the  governed. 
An  independent  survey  of  1.700  per- 
sons disclosed  that  91  percent  of  the 
sample  admitted  they  had  lommitted 
acts  for  which  they  might  haje  received 
jail  or  prison  sentences. 

We  must  become  aware  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  c  itizen  runs 
far  deeper  than  cooperation  vith  police, 
or  accepting  jury  duty.  He  m  ust  respect 
the  law,  refuse  to  cut  comers,  reject  the 
cynical  argument  that,  "Anything  goes 
as  long  as  you  don't  get  caught." 

On  August  29,  1966.  while  si  )eaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  diseasing  the 
national  crime  wave,  I  said: 

most  of  us 
we  cannot 
most  Im- 
faraily.  It 
use  of  our 
Is  the  solu- 
wh  ch  we  find 


Let  us  look  first  to  something 
would  rather  dismiss,  but  whicl" 
overlook:  That  moct  baalc  anc 
portant  of  all  institutions — the 
is  more  the  victim  than  the  c 
problem.  In  the  final  analysis.  It 
tlon  to  the  predicament  in 
ourselves. 

It  Is  here  that  the  first 
must  be  taken,  for  it  is  here  that 
lawlessness  are  often  born. 

Children  need  a  framework  ol 
ported  by   discipline,  under 
They  need  parents  who   take 
with    them,    counsel    with    then 
courage  them.    Without  dlsclplii  e 
sel.  our  children  will  meander  Ifi 
way.  pampered   and  Indulged, 
how  far  they  can  or  should  go. 
for  life  in  an  orderly  society 
privileges  of  that  society  but  u 
unprepared  to  shoulder  the  r 
expected  of  them. 

It  was  gratifying.  Mr.  Prtsldent.  for 
me  to  read  in  the  Commission  report 
that  same  conclusion:  ! 

The  family  Is  the  first  and ,  most  basic 
Institution  in  our  society  for  developing  the 
child's  potential,  in  aU  Its  m^ny  aspects: 
Emotional,  Intellectual,  moral,  a>id  spiritual, 
as  well  as  physical  and  social.  Other  Influ- 
ences do  not  even  enter  the  child's  life 
until   after  the  flrst  few   highly  formative 


years.  It  is  within  the  family  that  the  child 
must  learn  to  curb  his  desires  and  to  accept 
rules  that  define  the  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  highly  personal 
needs  may  be  satisfied  in  socially  acceptable 
ways.  This  early  training — management  of 
emotion,  confrontation  with  rules  and  au- 
thority, development  of  responsiveness  to 
other — has  t>een  repeatedly  related  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  delinquency  in  later 
years. 

The  report  also  stated  that  if  one 
parent,  especially  the  father  of  a  son, 
is  absent,  if  there  are  many  children,  if 
a  child  is  in  the  middle  in  age  among 
several  children — such  a  family  ar- 
rangement tends  to  reduce  parental  con- 
trol and  authority  over  children  and 
consequently  increases  vulnerability  to 
influences  toward  delinquent  behavior. 

Citizens  must,  through  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  belong,  interest 
themselves  in  the  problems  of  crime  and 
criminal  justice,  seek  information,  ex- 
press views,  and  become  involved  in  this 
important  battle. 


corrjctlve  steps 
the  seeds  of 

rules,  sup- 
whkch   to  live. 
tune  to  talk 
and    en- 
and  coun- 
their  own 
knowing 
prepared 
expecting  the 
ilwllllng  and 
e^ioasibillties 
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not 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  S.  665.  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 665) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill.  

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
existing  Selective  Service  System  is  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation,  and 
I  feel  that  It  must  be  improved. 

Our  present  system  is  neither  fair,  nor 
equitable,  nor  just.  Its  policies  are  dis- 
criminatory— students  are  deferred,  non- 
students  are  drafted;  good  students  keep 
their  deferments,  poor  students  may  lose 
them.  And  its  impact  is  uneven — a  re- 
turning Peace  Corps  volunteer  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  list  in  one  district,  and  to 
the  bottom  in  another. 

The  list  of  indictments  of  the  present 
system  Is  a  long  one.  And  it  is  a  list 
which  will  become  familiar  before  this 
session  is  out. 

I  say  we  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  it  because  we  will  soon  have  to  act 
to  extend  the  authorization  given  the 
Selective  Service  to  induct  young  men  for 
military  duty.  Section  17  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
provides  that  "no  person  shall  be  In- 


ducted for  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  July  1,  1967."  Be- 
fore July  1,  then,  we  must  extend  this 
induction  authority  if  the  Armed  Forces 
are  to  be  supplied  with  their  military 
manpower  needs. 

Since  we  must,  this  session,  act  afiBrm- 
atively  to  extend  the  induction  authority 
if  that  authority  is  not  to  lapse,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  statute 
which  governs  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  It  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  this  statute  must  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  If  it  is  not,  and  if  we  only 
extend  the  induction  authority,  then  we 
will  continue  to  have  not  a  fair  system  of 
determining  who  bears  arms  and  who 
does  not.  but  rather  an  outdated,  patch- 
work system  which  works  with  shocking 
inequities. 

I  rise  in  the  Senate  today  to  offer  two 
specific,  necessary  steps  for  meeting  both 
the  objections  to  the  present  system  of 
the  draft  and  the  July  1  deadline  for  ac- 
tion. 

First,  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  would  revise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Second.  I  am  announcing  jointly  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  effects  of  the  draft  upon  the  em- 
ployability  of  this  country's  youth. 
Whether  it  is  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  getting  a  job  while  eligible  for  the 
draft,  or  the  effect  of  military  training 
and  service  upon  employment  after  the 
service — the  questions  will  be  raised  and 
discussed. 

We  in  the  Congress,  this  session,  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  Selective 
Service  System  operate  with  equality— 
with  the  equality  which  is  the  touch- 
stone of  our  democratic  society.  Because 
we  have  this  opportunity,  we  must  take 
it.  And  because  we  can  reform  the  draft, 
we  must  do  so. 

The  concurrent  resolution  I  submit  to- 
day would  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  I  now  send  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  lie  on  the 
table  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  resolution  being  held  at 
the  desk? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

jlr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor  despite  the  fact 
tjiat  the  resolution  is  not  to  be  left  at 
tbe  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
president,  are  there  additional  ways  in 
which  those  who  would  care  to  be  made 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  could  be 
tnade  cosponsors  other  than  by  leaving 
the  resolution  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
may  become  cosponsors  only  by  obtain- 
ing the  naunes  of  the  other  Senators 
before  submitting  it,  or  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  am  I  correct  that  if  they  wish 
to  do  so  at  a  time  within  the  next  10 
days,  and  ask  imanimous  consent,  that 
this  alternative  is  also  open  to  them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding — and  I  stand  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong — that  the  Senator 
could  make  that  request  for  a  number  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  if  unanimous  consent 
is  granted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  an  advance  copy  of  his 
statement.  Unfortunately,  I  have  to 
leave  the  Chamber  for  a  brief  moment. 
I  commend  him  for  the  initiative  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  revising  the  Selec- 
tive Service  policy. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is 
not  his  intention  that  this  resolution 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  hope,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that  it  might, 
although  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  always  in  the  past  exercised  ju- 
risdiction over  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  hope  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  and  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
|s  an  honored  member,  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  changes  which  might  be  de- 
sirable in  the  present  Selective  Service 
System,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   has  mentioned  on 


many  occasions,  there  are  broad  em- 
ployment and  educational  considerations 
closely  connected  with  the  draft,  and  a 
wide  i-ange  of  other  important  matters, 
connected  with  questions  of  manpower 
policy,  questions  of  employability,  ques- 
tions of  poverty — all  of  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. This  is  an  area,  consequently, 
wliich  I  think  is  quite  appropriate  for 
this  subcommittee  to  look  into. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
will  be  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
draft,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  would  be  willing 
to  take  the  initiative  in  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  those  hearings,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  heavy  load  with  respect 
to  the  poverty  program  which  this  Sen- 
ator is  already  carrying  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  some  days  ago  I  had  the  opportimity 
to  visit  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
[Mr.  Russell],  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber. 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  with  him  the 
aims  and  scope  of  the  studies  which 
would  be  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty. The  Senator  from  Georgia  reit- 
erated what  I  knew  was  his  longstanding 
Interest  in  the  question  of  the  draft 
situation,  as  it  bore  on  these  studies. 

At  that  time  I  gathered  it  was  his  feel- 
ing that  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
could  make  an  extremely  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  questions  of  draft  re- 
form, and  he  indicated  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  would  be  going  into  close  con- 
sideration of  this  extremely  important 
complex  matter. 

I  feel  that  the  particular  hearing  we 
are  at  the  present  time  considering  will 
provide  information  that  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  for  the  general  delibera- 
tion of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with 
this  matter  of  draft  reform,  which  must 
be  deliberated  before  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  whom 
I  see  in  the  Chamber,  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty to  usurp  the  jurisdiction  which  has 
always  been  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
Selective  Service  Act  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  but  it  was  our  feeling 
that  we  had  a  supplementary  role  to  play 
in  this  regard  because  of  the  serious  im- 
plications of  the  draft  on  the  manpower 
and  employment  problems  of  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  gracious  enough  to 
discuss  tills  matter  with  me.  and  I  had 


understood  that  he  was  proposing  to  hold 
intensive  hearings  into  all  aspects  of 
the  utilization  of  manpower  and  that  the 
draft,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  that  study. 

I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I  had 
absolutely  no  objection  to  the  hearings, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  laeneflcial, 
and  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  him  come  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
testify  when  we  consider  legislation  to 
extend  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

However,  I  would  be  very  much  op- 
posed to  denying  jurisdiction  of  the 
Selective  Sei-vice  laws  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  jurisdiction 
very  clearly  belongs  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Geoi-gia.  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  both  in  the  initial  dis- 
cussion we  had  a  few  days  ago  and  to  the 
representations  we  are  making  on  the 
floor.  We  do  feel  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  into  late  February  al- 
ready, and  since  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  act  before 
the  end  of  June,  as  much  information 
as  can  be  gained  in  the  next  few  months 
on  this  subject  will  be  extremely  impor- 
tant and  useful  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  in  the  Manpower,  Employment, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  welcome  all  the 
help  we  can  get  from  any  source  because 
the  draft  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confronts  not  only  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  also  Con- 
gress as  a  whole — that  Is.  obtaining  the 
fairest  method  of  distributing  the  honor 
of  defending  our  Nation  against  foreign 
enemies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
work  five  specific  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  State-to- 
State  and  district-to-district  irregulari- 
ties which  presently  mark  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Yet,  by  retaining  the 
State  directors  and  local  boards,  it  would 
preserve  the  reliance  upon  local  knowl- 
edge which  is  a  great  strength  of  the 
present  system. 

Each  State  and  even  each  district  to- 
day has  wide  fiexibility  in  its  interpreta- 
tions of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  This,  coupled 
with  the  system  of  State  quotas  under 
which  each  State  must  produce  a  fixed 
number  of  men,  has  produced  wide  geo- 
graphical differences  in  the  status  of 
those  young  men  drafted.  Some  cities, 
for  example,  draft  19-year-olds  while 
others  draft  22-year-olds.  Married  men 
are  called  up  in  one  State,  while  many 
thousands  of  single  men  remain  un- 
touched in  another.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  varjdng  treatment  accorded 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

An  accident  of  geography,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  a  poor  reason  for  choosing  one 
man  over  another. 

The  resolution  would  simply  require 
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the  establishment  of  uniform^  national 
standards,  under  the  terms  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Se  rvice  Act. 
and  then  require  that  they  ob  admin- 
istered uniformly.  This  requirement 
would  eliminate  these  geographical  ir- 
regularities I 

The  second  change  would  require  that 
draftees  be  chosen  on  the  basii  of  a  sys- 
tem of  random  selection.  | 

Sheer  force  of  numbers  comttels  adop- 
Uon  of  this  change.  In  1960.  tiiere  were 
1  300  000  young  men  aged  18.  [Just  over 
90,000  were  drafted.  In  1965,  IJhere  were 
1.720.000  yoiing  men  aged  18.  and  just 
over  102.000  were  drafted.  Ih  1972,  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  b^  2.050,000 
young  men  aged  18,  and  that  ^bout  75,- 
000  will  need  to  be  drafted.  I  In  other 
words,  while  the  number  of  ll-year-old 
men  is  growing  rapidly,  the  projected 
number  of  draftees  actually  jdecreases. 
Thus,  the  selection  process  is  Very  much 
more  difficult — more  and  mbre  young 
men  are  eligible,  yet  propoirtionately 
fewer  and  fewer  will  be  drafted. 

There  will  be  serious  prcblems  of 
choosing  the  few  to  be  drai  ted  from 
among  the  many  eligible.  Unle  ss  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  number  and  type 
of  deferments,  making  qualita;ive  judg- 
ments of  those  types  of  people  v  ho  should 
not  serve  while  others  should  serve,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  steadily-rising  me- 
dian age  at  which  young  men  aije  actually 
drafted.  : 

The  best  resolution  of  this  d  lemma,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  one  based  on  a  system 
of  random  selection.  Such  a  system 
would  be  fair  and  Impartial,  iind  above 
charges  of  favoritism.  It  would  be  easy 
to  administer.  It  has  a  basis  ih  our  own 
history,  having  been  used  in '  the  First 
World  War.  It  would  dlscrilninate  in 
no  way  against  any  group  orl  class.  It 
would  be  based  on  equal  chance,  and 
would  reflect  our  national  commitment 
to  equality. 

I  have  elsewhere  described  I  how  this 
system  would  work,  and  will  dp  so  again 
In  testimony  to  the  Armed  Senjices  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  if  adopted,  it  will 
put  the  burden  of  nonvoluntarjr  military 
service  where  it  belongs — on  thpse  chosen 
impartially  from  among  a  grotop  treated 
as  equals. 

The  third  change  would  elir  linate  the 
crazy  quilt  pattern  of  deferme  nts  which 
has  built  up  over  the  years. 

It  is  this  system  of  deferments  which, 
according  to  most  polls  on  the  draft,  has 
caused  the  most  objections  to  bhe  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Be  It  the  trick  knee 
of  professional  athletes,  the  fellowship, 
the  essential  occupation,  or  some  other 
reason — these  are  plainly  loopholes  in 
our  present  system.  , 

The  resolution  would  eliminate  all 
deferments  but  one:  that  baaed  on  ex- 
treme hardship. 

The  extreme  hardship  deferr^ent  would 
retain  in  the  Selective  Service  System 
a  necessary  element  of  compassion  and 
flexibility.  There  will  always  be  cases 
where  Induction  would.  In  ffect,  cause 
serious  disruption  to  the  life  ojf  a  family 
or  would.  In  fact,  cause  serious  jdlsruption 
to  some  work  coruiected  closely  and  di- 
rectly with  the  national  securd,y.  These 
cases,  which  should  be  veryl  small  in 
number  and  subject  to  the  mo«^  complete 


and  open  docimientation.  would  of  neces- 
sity continue  to  be  the  province  of  the 
local  boards. 

The  problem  of  deferments  for  stu- 
dents is  a  difficult  one.  Charges  have 
been  made  that  this  2-S  student  classi- 
fication is  a  haven  for  those  with  the 
financial  or  intellectual  wherewithal  to 
attend  college,  while  others  not  so  en- 
dowed must  bear  arms.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  true  in  some  cases.  But  there  are 
others  with  a  2-S  student  deferment, 
who  are  in  college  on  their  own  or  their 
parents'  savings,  or  working  their  way 
through,  to  whom  college  is  the  one 
chance  to  break  out  of  a  cycle  of  poverty 
or  near  poverty.  They  must  not  be 
denied  this  chance. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  attend- 
ance at  college  should  be  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing military  service.  This  service  Is  a 
bui-den  of  our  way  of  life,  and  it  should 
be  borne  equally. 

The  resolution,  therefore,  would  pro- 
vide for  postponing  military  service  un- 
tU  the  end  of  undergraduate  study,  but 
in  no  case  for  longer  than  4  years.  In 
this  way,  the  2-S  student  classification 
could  not  be  used  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice; only  to  postpone  it.  The  postpone- 
ment could  not  be  used  during  wartime 
or  during  a  national  emergency,  when 
the  pressures  on  our  manpower  supply 
would  be  severe. 

The  educational  experience  of  college 
Is  of  great  Importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character;  it  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted involuntarily  except  for  the 
strongest  of  reasons. 

The  fourth  change  would  require  that 
the  youngest  eligible  men  be  drafted  be- 
fore the  older  eligible  men. 

The  present  system  drafts  the  oldest 
before  the  youngest.  This  meant  that  in 
1963,  before  the  manpower  pressures  of 
the  Vietnam  buildup,  the  average  age  of 
draftees  had  crept  up  to  23  years  and  7 
months.  At  this  age.  most  young  men 
have  finished  their  education,  started 
their  business  careers,  and  begim  raising 
families.  It  is  a  violent  disruption  for 
these  young  men,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture in  their  lives,  to  turn  in  their  civilian 
clothes  for  military  uniforms. 

If.  instead,  these  men  were  called  to 
service  at  their  19th  birthdays,  the  scope 
of  disruption  to  their  lives  would  not  be 
nearly  so  large.  Yet  the  burden  of  serv- 
ice, in  length  and  otherwise,  would  be 
exactly  the  same. 

Further,  the  military  itself  would  pre- 
fer draftees  in  the  19-year-old  bracket. 
They  have  more  physical  stamina,  are 
more  amenable  to  military  discipline, 
and  are  quicker  to  learn  than  older 
draftees. 

One  other  consideration  militates  in 
favor  of  drafting  the  youngest  men  be- 
fore the  oldest.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, men  eligible  for  the  draft  must  live 
under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  from  the 
time  of  their  registration  at  18  until  they 
reach  26.  or  even  until  35,  when  they  are 
no  longer  subject  to  the  draft.  This 
cloud  of  uncertainty  creates  large  per- 
sonal and  emplojTnent  difficulties. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  enlisted  men,  for 
example,  who  had  entered  the  service 
between  22  and  25  years  of  age  had  been 
refused  a  job  at  least  once  because  of 
their  draft  liability,  while  only  27  per- 


cent of  those  who  entered  at  ages  19  to 
21  and  11  percent  of  those  at  ages  17  to 
18  reported  this  difficulty. 

The  resolution  would  require  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  look  to  the 
youngest  eligible  men  for  its  draftees, 
and  exhaust  this  group  before  moving 
to  the  next  older  group  This  would 
greatly  reduce  the  uncertainties  which 
presently  cloud  the  lives  of  young  men 
of  draft  age. 

The  fifth  change  would  revise  the 
mental  and  physical  standards  for  mili- 
tary service. 

As  of  April  30.  1966,  there  were  2.295,- 
000  men  of  draft  age  classified  1-Y. 
These  men.  by  reason  of  their  mental  or 
physical  qualifications,  are  eligible  for 
military  service  only  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  Yet  there  are  many 
noncombat.  limited-duty  tasks  they  could 
perform,  either  with  or  without  remedial 
medical  and  educational  assistance. 

More  than  10,000  men  per  month  vol- 
unteer for  military  service  but  are  found 
not  qualified.  Some,  of  course,  might 
never  find  a  place  in  the  military  service. 
But  some  could,  if  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal standards  were  revised  and  appro- 
priate limited  duty  functions  developed. 

It  has  always  seemed  ironic  to  me  that 
so  many  volunteers  are  rejected,  while 
so  many  nonvolunteers  are  drafted.  I 
am  certain  that  if  the  twain  would  meet, 
the  Nation  would  benefit.  Fewer  men 
would  need  to  be  drafted,  while  more 
volunteers  would  be  accepted. 

The  resolution  would  revise  the  mental 
and  physical  qualifications  for  military 
service,  and  provide  for  noncombat,  lim- 
ited duty  assignments. 

These  five  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  would  make  our  system 
of  selective  service  more  fair,  more 
equitable,  and  more  just,  while  meeting 
more  closely  the  desires  of  the  military 
in  their  manpower  needs.  These 
changes  are  long  overdue,  and  we  in  the 
Congress  should  move  quickly  to  insure 
their  implementation. 

All  of  these  changes  can  be  worked 
by  Executive  order.  They  do  not,  for 
their  implementation,  need  legislation 
amending  or  altering  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution  I 
have  today  introduced  is  to  declare  it  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  and  not  the  act  itself, 
has  been  lacking.  For  while  the  present 
system  has  with  great  success  supplied 
the  quantity  of  men  needed  by  the  mili- 
tary services,  it  has  not  done  so  with  the 
quality  we  must  demand  of  it. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  demean  those 
who  selflessly  administer  the  Selective 
Service  System.  There  are  more  than 
48.000  people  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation the  local  boards,  and  theirs  is 
the  responsibility  for  classifying  the 
more  than  33  million  registrants.  They 
are  dedicated  men  and  women,  who  de- 
serve our  praise  for  their  work.  They 
are  assisted  by  about  8,000  paid  clerks, 
at  the  4.088  local  boards,  and  these  em- 
ployees of  the  Selective  Service  System 
also  deserve  praise.  They  work  long 
hours  providing  personal  service  and  as- 
sistance to  registrants  and  in  many  cases 
remain  in  their  offices  late  into  the  eve- 
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nlng  for  board  hearings.  And  the 
knowledge  and  dedication  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System,  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  is  a  matter  of 
illustrious  public  record. 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  saddled  these  administra- 
tors with  an  outdated  system,  which  has 
grown  up  piecemeal,  bit  by  bit,  and  which 
has  been  accepted  on  faith  for  many 
years.  We  must  look  hard  at  it,  and 
where  we  find  flaws,  we  must  direct  that 
they  be  removed. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  already.  In 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  granted  the  authority  to  ef- 
fect the  changes  I  have  proposed,  and 
make  them  by  Executive  order.  My  res- 
olution would  have  the  effect  of  provid- 
ing more  explicit  policy  guidance  to  the 
executive  in  Its  development  of  a  re- 
formed Selective  Service  System. 

The  hearings  we  will  hold  In  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committee will  help  to  give  us  here  in  the 
Congress  a  fuller  picture  of  the  draft 
than  we  ever  have  had  before. 

The  Selective  Service  System  Is  per- 
haps the  only  window  we  have  which 
looks  into  the  life  of  every  American 
young  man.  Virtually  every  male  citizen 
iB  required,  within  5  days  of  his  18th 
birthday,  to  register  with  his  local  draft 
board.  He  is  therafter  classified  as  to 
his  eligibility  for  military  service.  This 
classification  process  entails  physical  and 
mental  examinations. 

Fully  33  percent  of  those  registering 
fail  to  meet  the  mental,  physical,  or  ad- 
ministrative qualiflcations  for  military 
service.  Very  often,  these  rejectees  then 
simply  drop  out  of  sight,  the  window  of 
draft  registration  has  given  us  only  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  them.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  have  missed  an  extraordinary 
opportunity.  We  have  also  witnessed  a 
tragedy. 

For  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  and 
man-hours  on  rehabilitation  programs: 
Physical,  mental,  medical,  job  training, 
counseling,  and  others.  We  should  use 
the  identification  of  young  men  with 
physical  or  mental  problems,  provided  us 
by  the  Selective  Service  System,  as  an 
opportunity  to  offer  these  young  men  the 
tools  for  participating  fully  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  Departm3nts  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  of  Labor  have 
made  pilot  attempts  at  doing  just  this, 
and  in  the  hearings  I  intend  to  find  out 
whether  they  have  been  effective. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  effect  of 
the  draft  on  American  youth  which  the 
hearings  will  open  up  for  us.  There  are 
many  others  as  well.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities, for  example,  have  reported  that 
many  of  their  students  are  in  school  not 
for  an  education,  but  to  stay  out  of  the 
military  service.  I  intend  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  this  is  true,  and  what  prob- 
lems it  has  caused  for  our  educational 
institutions. 

Many  hundreds  of  young  men  have  fled 
to  Canada,  with  whom  we  have  no  ex- 
tradition treaty,  rather  than  face  mili- 
tary service.  Most  are  now  classified  de- 
linquent by  their  local  draft  boards,  and 
warrants  for  their  arrest  have  been  Is- 
sued. If  they  return  and  are  arrested 
and  convicted,  they  face,  under  the  law. 
up  to  5  years  In  prison  and /or  a  $10,000 


fine.  This  is  a  situation  which  should 
disturb  us  all,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
more  about  it. 

Many  young  men  across  the  country, 
while  expressing  their  reluctance  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, have  expressed  an  eagerness  to  join 
in  some  other  form  of  service — Peace 
Corps,  VISTA.  Teachers  Corps,  or  sim- 
ilar programs.  This  alternate  or  sub- 
stitute or  national  service  concept  de- 
serves a  full  and  open  discussion  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  hearings  I  intend 
to  have  considerable  testimony  on  it. 

The  effect  of  the  draft  upon  employ- 
ability,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  of 
great  importance  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike.  I  think  it  will  be  very 
useful  to  hear  from  some  of  our  business 
leaders  the  extent  to  which  the  draft 
shapes  their  employment  policies. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
the  deletion  of  a  rider  on  the  1967  Mili- 
tary Appropriations  Act  which  prohibits 
use  of  funds  in  that  act  for  STEP. 
This  special  training  enlistment  pro- 
gram would  establish  an  experi- 
mental program  of  military  training 
and  educational  and  physical  rehabili- 
tation for  a  small  number  of  men  who, 
while  not  meeting  existing  military  serv- 
ice standards,  could  do  so  with  a  short 
period  of  educational  training  or  medical 
rehabilitation.  This  program  holds  ex- 
citing promise,  but  if.  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  it  does  not  properly 
belong  in  the  defense  establishment, 
then  we  should  seek  an  alternate  loca- 
tion. I  am  optimistic  that,  in  the  hear- 
ings, we  will  have  recommendations  on 
the  future  of  this  program. 

Finally,  much  has  been  bruited  about 
on  the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army.  In 
theory,  it  seems  desirable  that  those  who 
bear  arms  should  be  those  who  want  to, 
and  that  an  increase  in  professional 
capabilities  will  result.  But  there  have 
also  been  serious  reservations  expressed 
about  the  desirability  of  a  militaiT  made 
up  entirely  of  volunteers.  I  hope  that, 
in  the  hearings,  we  can  get  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicting  questions,  and 
have  realistic  testimony  on  the  costs  of 
maintaining  a  volunteer  armed  service. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
quoting  briefly  from  the  1941  inaugural 
address  of  President  Roosevelt.  "A  na- 
tion," he  said,  "Uke  a  person,  is  some- 
thing larger  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 
It  is  that  something  which  matters  most 
to  its  future — which  calls  forth  the  most 
sacred  guarding  of  its  present." 

The  guardians  of  our  present— our 
military  forces — have  a  heavy  burden  to 
bear.  In  bearing  it,  many  lose  their 
lives. 

The  system  which  sends  some  men  to 
guard  our  present,  while  not  sending 
others,  must  be  a  system  which  is  as 
fair,  as  equitable,  and  as  just  as  we  can 
make  it.  Our  present  system  is  not,  and 
we  must,  this  session,  reform  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res. 


12)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  12 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  declare  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  relative  to  certain  aspects 

of    the    administration    of    the    Universal 

Military    Training    and    Service    Act,    as 

amended 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  uniform  national 
standards  In  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  military  service  among 
the  residents  of  the  several  States  and  of 
different  districts  within  the  States; 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  the  pool  of  men 
eligible  for  Induction  Into  military  ser\-ice 
has  made  finding  rational  and  fair  policy 
distinctions  for  Inducting  some  and  defer- 
ring others  Increasingly  more  difficult; 

Whereas,  the  existing  system  of  granting 
liberal  deferments,  authorized  by  regulations 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  biu-- 
dens  of  military  service  among  men  of  differ- 
ent educational  and  family  backgrounds  and 
of  different  physical  and  mental  capabilities: 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest 
eligible  registrants  before  the  eligible  young- 
est registrants  has  worked  to  cause  uncer- 
tainty and  impredlctablUty  detrimental  to 
career  planning,  job  opportunities,  and  de- 
velopment of  family  life; 

Whereas,  the  present  physical  and  mental 
standards  for  military  service  preclude 
limited  or  noncombat  military  service  for 
many  men  anxious  to  serve  their  country, 
which  service  would  permit  them  to  lead 
more  productive  lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  said  Act  to  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  administration  of  said  Act 
permits  him  to  change  certain  aspects  of  Its 
administration  to  make  It  more  fair,  equi- 
table and  just:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is 
hereby  declared  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  the  President  should  exercise  the 
authority  vested  In  him  by  law  to  effect,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  following  changes 
In  the  administration  of  said  Act — 

(a)  Establish  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persons  registered  under  said 
Act  and  require  such  criteria  to  be  admin- 
istered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States; 

(b)  Require  that  the  Induction  of  persons 
under  such  Act  be  carried  out  on  the  baeis 
of  random  selection  and  that  the  method 
of  such  selection  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(c)  Eliminate  all  deferments  authorized  by 
pursuing  undergraduate  work  In  colleges 
and  universities:  Provided,  That  such 
student  deferments  should  not  last  longer 
than  four  academic  years; 

(d)  Require  that  youngest  registrants  be 
inducted  first;  and 

(e)  Revise  the  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards for  military  service  so  that  persons  who 
do  not  meet  the  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards necessary  for  combat  service  may  be 
Inducted  to  perform  noncombat  or  limited 
service. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  student  de- 
ferments specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  resolution  should  be  effective 
during  all  periods  except  a  period  of  war 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  or  a  pe- 
riod of  national  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared by  the  President. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  I  introduced  five  bills  de- 
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signed  to  improve  and  promote  |  eflBcient 
law  enforcement.  One  of  the*  meas- 
ures in  particular  is  intended  «o  lessen 
the  impact  and  adverse  effect  bf  some 
5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  a  num- 
ber of  vicious  criminals  who  hafl  volun- 
tarily confessed  their  guilt.        ' 

At  that  time  I  commented  Mpon  the 
dismay  of  the  people  throughout  the 
land  at  these  irrational  and  dfflJlorable 
decisions  that  are  playing  so  mudh  havoc 
with  the  morale  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, while  lending  great  coml|ort  and 
assistance  to  the  criminal  eleiients  in 
our  society  who  are  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  1 

That  I  was  not  mistaken  in  ray  judg- 
ment about  the  sentiments  of  our  peo- 
ple is  manifested  by  the  public  Response 
I  have  received  to  these  measures  and 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  I  in- 
troduced them.  Since  that  tim^  a  veri- 
table stream  of  commendatory  letters 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life  Has  come 
to  me.  In  many  instances  th^e  writ- 
ers fervently  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
Almighty  upon  those  of  us  who  are  try- 
ing to  secure  the  enactment  of  <emedial 
legislation  to  aid  in  the  war  oil  crime. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  qiute  ob- 
viously written  by  men  and  worien  who 
are  highly  literate.  Others  aj-e  from 
people  who  have  not  had  the|  advan- 
tage of  much  formal  education.  But  all 
of  them  are  from  citizens  who  ate  deep- 
ly concerned  and  shocked  at  tie  dete- 
riorating situation  and  dismayeq  at  the 
implications  and  consequences  6f  these 
unjust  decisions  by  a  bare  majbrity  of 
one.  All  of  them  urge  immedifite  cor- 
rective action  by  the  Congress.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  accused  Criminal 
has  many  advantages  and  everi  proper 
protection  under  our  Constitution  and 
criminal  procediu-es.  I  daresaw  no  so- 
ciety in  history  has  accorded  to  the' de- 
fendant such  an  extensive  array  bf  safe- 
guards as  he  enjoys  under  our  [system. 
He  has  the  right  to  a  public  (trial  at 
which  he  must  be  represented  b^  coun- 
sel, provided  at  public  expense  jif  he  is 
indigent.  He  has  the  right  to  oonfront 
his  swxuser  and  cross-examine  witness- 
es who  testify  against  him.  He  pas  the 
benefit  of  the  legal  presumption  that 
he  is  innocent  until  his  guilt  ii  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doupt.  He 
is  granted  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. He  has  the  right  |n  most 
cases  to  a  jury  trial.  And  finally,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  he  [is  pro- 
tected by  a  fantastic  array  of  exclusion- 
ary rules  of  evidence  under  whiai  many 
types  of  highly  credible  evidence  are 
deemed  inadmissible.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  mucl|i  in  ac- 
cord with  Judge  Learned  Hand's  obser- 
vation that — 

Our  dangers  do  not  lie  In  too  little  ten- 
derness to  the  accused.  Our  procedure  has 
been  always  haunted  by  the  ghost  o^  the  In- 
nocent man  convicted.  It  Is  ani  unreal 
dream.  What  we  need  to  fear  la  th^  archaic 
formalism  and  the  watery  sentiment  that 
obstructs,  delays,  and  defeats  the  profeecutlon 
of  crime.  I 

The  administration  of  justice!  should 
be  a  practical,  realistic  matter,  not  a 
lofty  theoretical  science.  If  the  evidence 
against  an  accused  person  Is  overwhelm- 


ing and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
his  conviction  and  just  pimlshment 
should  not  be  precluded  merely  because 
some  practice  of  the  police  or  prosecu- 
tion, wholly  unrelated  to  the  issue  of 
guilt  or  Innocence,  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  an  appellate  court. 

To  establish  the  truth  and  upon  that 
basis  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  should  be  the  primary 
objective  of  the  criminal  trial.  And  so- 
ciety is  not  well  served  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions  imposing  limitations  which 
hinder  and  frustrate  reasonable  attain- 
ment of  that  goal. 

It  is  clear  by  now  that  we  cannot  solve 
the  crime  problem  quickly.  It  will  take 
many  years,  perhaps  generations,  to 
bring  the  rate  of  crime  down  to  a  respect- 
able level.  But  we  can  take  immediate 
steps  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law,  which  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  control  of  crime.  I  know  the  no- 
tion is  not  popular  among  sociologists 
and  other  such  groups,  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  single  most  efifective  deter- 
rent to  crime  is  the  certainty  of  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  criminals. 
Any  change  in  procedure  that  makes 
such  apprehension  and  punishment  more 
swift  and  certain  cannot  but  help  to  re- 
solve the  crime  problem. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  S.  674 
their  thoughtful  consideration  and  will 
participate  in  or  follow  closely  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  be  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  things 
that  Congress  can  do — or,  rather,  thei'e 
are  three  it  can  do;  the  other  is  to  do 
nothing — about  the  deplorable  situation 
that  now  prevails  in  this  country  re- 
specting the  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws. 

Congress  could  enact  a  bill  such  as  S. 
674,  to  pennit  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  a  confession  is  voluntary  to  be 
made  by  a  jury,  after  the  evidence  has 
been  screened  by  the  trial  judge  to  make 
certain  that  the  confession  was  not 
clearly  coerced  and  therefore  inadmis- 
sible as  a  matter  of  law. 

The  second  possible  remedy  would  be 
a  constitutional  amendment,  which  Is 
cumbersome  and  would  involve  consid- 
erable delay,  assuming  it  could  be  rati- 
fied. 

The  third  would  be  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  inferior  Federal  appellate  courts. 

The  fourth,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  to 
do  nothing. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  a  choice. 
Conditions  cannot  continue  as  they  are 
now;  and  the  trend  of  court  decisions 
aiding  the  criminal  and  penalizing  so- 
ciety carmot  indefinitely  be  tolerated  If 
law  and  order  are  to  be  preserved. 

With  respect  to  the  many  letters  that 
I  have  received,  the  few  that  I  shall  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  are  only  a 
sample.  It  is  not  practical  to  have  all 
of  the  letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  representative  sample  of  these  letters 
and  excerpts  from  other  letters,  without 
violating  the  confidence  of  the  writers. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
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and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  housewife  In  Missouri  writes: 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  pro- 
posal that  legislative  measures  be  taken  to 
correct  Injustices  to  our  society  brought 
about  by  recent  split  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  the  Miranda,  Escobedo  cases  and 
others.  Our  Jails  and  penitentiaries  are 
loaded  with  confessed  murderers,  rapists  and 
other  vicious  criminals  who  stand  to  be  re- 
leased as  a  result  of  these  decisions  If  their 
cases  are  returned  to  the  courts.  And  this, 
not  because  they  were  denied  any  of  their 
Constitutional  rights,  but  rather  because 
police  officers.  In  handling  their  cases,  did 
not  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  defense 
counsel. 

"There  is  a  move  to  spyend  federal  funds 
to  train  police  officers  on  state  and  local 
levels  in  order  to  flght  our  growing  crime 
problems  across  the  land.  I  feel  that  these 
officers  are,  generally,  well  trained,  capable 
and  dedicated  men  who  need  only  support 
such  as  that  suggested  by  you  in  order  to 
reverse  the  trend  and  restore  effective  law 
enforcement.  To  spend  money  for  police 
training  without  supporting  laws  will  be 
futile. 

"The  crime  problem  In  this  country  poses 
a  greater  threat  to  our  way  of  life  than  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  Anarchy  and  chaos  results 
when  law  enforcement  falls  and  an  environ- 
ment Is  produced  where  communism  and 
other  revolutionary  movements  flourish. 

"You  should  receive  a  million  responses 
from  good  Americans  in  support  of  your 
proposal." 

A  housewife  in  Delaware  writes: 

"I  think  the  subject  about  which  the 
American  people  are  the  most  concerned  is 
the  continuous  5-4  decisions  recently  made 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

A  member  of  the  National  CoimcU  oi 
Crime  and  Delinquency  writes : 

"Hope  the  President's  Crime  ConmUssioi; 
report  will  come  up  with  some  effective  rem- 
edies for  the  debacle.  I  would  hate  to  see  a 
condition  of  anarchy  In  the  country,  which 
is  what  we  are  fast  approaching.  More 
power  to  you.  Senator.  Hope  Congress  can 
come  up  with  something  to  help  the  tax- 
pajring  citizens  equate  with  criminals  in  the 
nation's  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  notwith- 
standing." 

A  couple  In  California  write: 

"Hearty  applause  for  your  current  efforts 
to  help  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  country. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
our  time  that  the  safety  of  millions  is  being 
Jeopardized  by  the  philosophical  positions  of 
five  men.  even  a  majority  of  one.  We  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  first  function  of  any 
government  is  to  provide  safety  for  Its  citi- 
zens. Our  support  and  best  wishes  go  out 
to  you  In  this  very  vital  matter." 

A  housewife  In  New  Hampshire  writes: 

"Thank  God  someone  has  decided  to  do 
something  about  these  Supreme  Court  de- 
crees. You  have  no  Idea  how  frustrating  it 
is  to  write  to  Washington  time  after  time  on 
this  subject  and  get  the  answers  'There's 
nothing  can  be  done  to  curb  crime  I'  What 
are  our  representatives  there  for,  if  not  for 
our  protection  and  well-being?  Thank  you 
for  starting  the  flght  against  the  protection 
of  criminals." 

A  housewife  In  New  York  State  writes : 

"After  reading  an  article  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  today.  In  which  you  are  con- 
cerned about  losing  sight  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment In  our  country  today,  I  am  writing  this 
Informal  letter  to  you  about  the  way  many, 
many  people  feel. 

"I  Just  get  chills  up  my  spine  to  hear  all 
the  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  many  cases. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  make  policemen  out  of 
the  same  Supreme  Cotui;  Judges  to  see  how 
they  would  feel  under  these  conditions.  At 
a  club,  a  gas  station,  schools,  chiirch  gath- 
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erings  you  hear  the  same  feeling,  today  the 
law  protects  the  criminal. 

•Again,  for  your  great  interest  in  our 
country — may  the  Good  Lord  Bless  and  Keep 
tou  Many,  Many  Years." 

A  citizen  from  Long  Island.  New  York 
vrrltes: 

"SUly  Supreme  Court  decisions  free  mur- 
derers, rapists  and  others  to  roam  the  streets, 
when  they  have  confessed  to  their  crimes." 

A  businessman  from  Florida  sent  me  a 
press  clipping  concerning  bills  I  introduced 
on  January  25th  and  writes : 

"This  clipping  is  the  best  news  to  come 
out  of  Washington  In  many  years.  Do  what 
pu  can  to  get  us  back  In  a  correct  consti- 
tutional mood." 

A  housewife  in  Portland,  Oregon  writes: 

•The  enclosed  clipping  gave  me  a  lot  of 
satisfaction — that  someone  was  Interested  in 
curbing  criminal  activities.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  is  not. 

"I  am  with  you  right  down  the  line — more 
power  to  you. 

"With  the  laws  as  they  now  stand  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  making  more  such  laws, 
the  enforcement  officials  hands  are  tied. 
Such  officials  should  be  given  all  the  power 
they  can  use." 

A  woman  at  one  of  our  colleges  writes: 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  get  your 
crime  bill  passed.  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  that  'when  people  care  enough,  some- 
thing will  be  done.'  Well,  I  have  been 
'caring'  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  have 
written  letters  of  protest  to  the  Star,  other 
senators  and  Chief  of  Police,  but  my  feeble 
protests  have  brought  no  results  other  than 
polite  answers  to  my  letters. 

"I  have  been  protesting  that  absurd  Mal- 
lory  Rule  ever  since  it  was  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Freeing  a  criminal  on 
a  technicality  is  not  justice. 

"All  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  seem  to 
give  all  the  advantages  to  the  criminal.  I 
am  fed  up  with  all  the  excuses  that  are  made 
for  the  criminal.  Each  person  knows  that 
he  is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  I  don't 
see  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  free  of 
punishment. 

"And  now  that  Court  has  decided  that 
communists  can  teach  in  our  public  schools  1 
Don't  you  think  it  is  time  something  is 
done  about  the  Supreme  Court  Judges? 
Shouldn't  they  be  elected  and  not  ap- 
pohited?" 

A  man  from  Arizona  writes : 

"I  agree  with  you  100%  that  It  Is  not 
fair  that  the  vote  of  one  person  (5-4) 
should  rule  190  million  people.  Why  can't 
Congress  make  a  law  like  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri that  the  judges  come  to  the  people  for 
their  vote  of  approval.  For  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  I  would  suggest 
every  four  years  on  presidential  election." 

A  man  in  New  York  City  writes: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  vol- 
untary confession — not  extracted  by  threat 
or  force— should  be  Invalidated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

"More  power  to  you  in  your  bill  to  aid  the 
crime-flghting  forces.  We  live  In  great  peril 
and  anxiety  in  the  big  cities — and  here  In 
New  York  ere  not  even  allowed  to  possess  a 
protective  weapon.  Only  the  criminals  have 
them!" 

A  constituent  in  a  small  town  In  Arkansas 

writes: 

"Crime  is  of  prime  Importance  to  our  be- 
loved country.  Matters,  largely  because  of 
the  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  are  Just 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  Is  very 
heartening  to  note  that  you  have  a  real 
concern  here.  I  do  sincerely  hope  and  pray 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  Congress, 
with  you  taking  the  lead,  wUl  take  action  to 
remove  those  men  on  this  court  who  seem 
determined  to  wreck  our  nation." 

Another  constituent  in  a  small  Arkansas 
town  writes: 

"And  then  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  wants 


our  peace  officers  to  be  nice  and  courteous  to 
criminals  when  they  arrest  them.  What 
Earl  Warren  needs  is  for  a  man  to  put  a 
forty-flve  in  his  face  and  tell  him  what  to  do. 
Senator,  I  have  had  that  experience.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  they  do  not  have  any  mercy 
on  you  nor  leniency  to  the  one  they  are  hold- 
ing up.  I  think  U  that  were  to  happen  to 
him.  he  would  change  his  stubborn  mind  a 
little." 

A  housewife  from  Oklahoma  writes: 
"As  a  former  resident  of  Arkansas,  I  am 
very  proud  of  your  concern  about  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
quote  from  The  Journal,  December  31,  1966: 
'In  the  bewildering  variety  of  changes  that 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  alone,  we  either  retreat  into  total 
cynicism,  or  If  we  are  grasping  for  certitude 
within  this  realm,  we  seek  to  defy  the  proc- 
ess.'    End  of  quote. 

"The  recent  rulings  upon  Conununlst 
teachers  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, and  the  lack  of  prosecution  for  trea- 
son, I  find  not  only  myself  but  everyone  that 
I  meet  and  talk  with  in  a  state  of  shock  to 
think  that  members  of  the  highest  court  In 
this  great  nation  would  stoop  to  such  deg- 
radation of  the  laws  of  ovir  country.  Pro- 
tect the  criminal,  place  the  children  under 
Communist  teachers  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint from  Congress,  encourage  lawlessness 
all  over  the  land,  and  what  else?  We  feel 
strongly  against  these  decisions  and  the  ones 
responsible  for  them.  The  function  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  not  to  make  laws,  but  to 
interpret  them,  and  they  are  clearly  and 
flagrantly  overstepping.  The  people  of  Okla- 
homa are  most  definitely  disturbed  about  this 
situation,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  Con- 
gress will  once  again  see  its  duty  and  use  the 
power  invested  In  It  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
before  we  become  a  hopelessly  lawless  nation. 
Tills,  I  pray  for  our  children  and  those  of 
the  future.  Let  us  leave  them  something  to 
make  up  for  the  'bills'  of  Indebtedness  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  them. 

"God  bless  you  for  speaking  out  against 
this  evil  and  -please  use  the  power  Invested 
in  you  as  a  fine  Senator  to  bring  this  before 
Congress." 

A  farmer  from  my  State  of  Arkansas  writes: 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  we 
do  have  a  Senator  who  can  and  will  speak 
up  and  out  to  denounce  our  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  its  decisions.  And  you 
are  so  correct  In  saying  that  we  the  people 
are  wanting  answers  to  such  actions.  We 
have  always  hoped  to  have  the  best  from  our 
Supreme  Court.  But  who  do  we  have  now? 
Puts  one  to  wondering.  Anyway  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  action  that  is  In  our 
paper.  The  Harrison  Daily  Times,  January  25, 
1967." 

A  man  from  Illinois  writes : 

"Many  of  my  friends  share  my  growing 
concern  over  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions freeing  the  guilty  criminals  who 
have  admitted  heinous  crimes  against  so- 
ciety, as  referred  to  In  three  editorials  ap- 
pearing Monday  and  Tuesday,  copy  at- 
tached." 

A  woman  writes  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington: 

"You  have  said  the  Congress  may  have  to 
do  something  about  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  which  are  turning  criminals  lose 
to  prey  on  society. 

"I  surely  ag;ree  with  you  in  this,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  Supreme  Court  Is 
no  longer  interpreting  the  laws;  It  Is  making 
them.  And  all  In  favor  of  the  criminals  or 
Conununlsts." 

A  woman  in  Massachusetts  takes  Congress 
to  task  for  Inaction: 

"At  last!  Action  Is  long,  long  over-due, 
and  Congress  has  been  most  remiss  to  wait  so 
long.    Thanks  and  appreciation." 

A  housewife  in  Connecticut  writes: 

"I  am  Just  one  of  millions  who  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  are  not 


working  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  country. 
Their  law  on  crime  seems  utterly  stupid  to 
the  majority  of  people  who  care  for  law  and 
order.  Just  what  Is  the  Supreme  Court  try- 
ing to  do  to  our  beloved  country,  America? 
Are  some  of  the  members  of  the  Court  com- 
munlstically  minded?  When  people  all  over 
these  United  States  of  ours  are  worried  about 
the  flouting  of  law  on  every  side,  then  our 
highest  court  makes  it  Impossible  for  crim- 
inals to  be  punished.  Just  how  utterly  non- 
sensical can  people  grow?" 

A  housewife  In  New  York  State,  writes: 

"I  am  a  resident  of  New  York  State  but  I 
read  with  great  Interest  that  you  had  made  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  in  which  you  stated  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Its  decisions  has  made  it 
easier  for  the  criminal  to  escape  punishment. 

"Enclosed  are  clippings  from  local  papers 
and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  which  cer- 
tainly confirm  your  statements. 

"I  have  four  grandchildren  growing  up  In 
this  great  country  and  I  am  concerned  about 
the  growing  crime  rate  and  urge  you  to  please 
keep  up  the  pressure  on  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem." 

A  couple  in  Oklahoma  write: 

"We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
highly  commend  you  for  speaking  out  about 
the  lawlessness  that  Is  constantly  being  en- 
couraged by  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  strongly  feel  that 
Congress  must  take  any  and  all  necessary 
steps  to  correct  this  situation  or  this  great 
nation  that  we  love  so  much  will  not  long 
s\irvlve." 

A  Virginia  housewife  writes: 

"A  line  of  appreciation  and  to  commend 
you  for  your  statement  about  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  criminal.  I  am  sure  there  are 
a  great  many  of  our  citizens  who  also  say, 
'Amen'.  This  wrecking  crew  on  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  aiding  and  abetting  the  crim- 
inal for  all  too  long,  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nist, without  anything  being  done  about  It. 
They  really  have  made  it  complete  now. 
They  take  God  out  of  the  schools  and  put 
the  communists  In.    God  have  mercy." 

A  housewife  in  Tennessee  \^Tltes: 

"This  Is  an  article  that  recently  appeared 
In  our  paper.  Please,  Sir,  keep  trying  to  get 
laws  made  that  will  put  a  stop  to  criminals 
being  turned  loose  on  the  American  public. 
It  seems  to  the  law  abiding  people  that  the 
ones  who  are  being  protected  In  this  country 
are  the  criminals.  The  Congress  should 
make  and  pass  laws  that  curb  the  powers 
of  any  court  that  uses  that  power — to  the 
disadvantage  of — law  and  order — please  un- 
tie the  hands  of  our  law  enforcement 
officers — make  rules  that  court  Judges  should 
abide  by.  It  seems  to  me  The  Federal  Guide 
Lines  are  needed  by  nine  men  -who  should 
use  their  power  to  help  law  abiding  people, 
not  abuse  that  power  by  helping  criminals." 

A  member  of  the  Crime  Commission  of 
Greater  Miami  writes: 

"I  read  your  recent  speech  before  Con- 
gress, In  which  you  recommended  new  legis- 
lation to  quell  "the  crime  menace  in  Amer- 
ica. ..  .  We  in  the  Crime  Commission  here 
appreciate  very  much  the  extremely  valuable 
service  being  rendered  by  you  to  our  Gov- 
ernment." 

An  attorney  from  St.  Petersburg.  Florida, 
writes: 

"It  was  my  pleasure  recently  to  read  In 
David  Lawrence's  column.  In  our  local  paper, 
your  speech  on  the  Senate  Floor  pertaining 
to  crime  and  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  May  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  It  Is  encouraging  to  have  some- 
one in  high  position,  like  you,  take  such  a 
position  as  I  personally  feel  the  same  way 
you  do  about  these  various  decisions." 
A  man  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  writes: 
"I  am  delighted  to  know  some  one  In  Con- 
gress Is  aroused  to  the  point  of  wanting  to 
do  something  about  the  situation  .  .  .  The 
situation  is  more  than  serious.  It  is  tragic 
and   drastic   measures   are   needed.     Unless 
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something   Is   done   and   soon   I 


fear  many 


more  fine  women  will  be  raped  and  brutally 
murdered.  Women  are  no  longer  safe  alone 
anywhere  In  this  great  countrj.  What  a 
shame  It  is." 

A  professor  at  Taylor  University.  Upland 
Indiana,  writes: 

"I  wish  to  commend  you  on  ybur  speech 
to  the  Senate  regarding  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  crime.  If  our  hi|  ;h  court  Is 
going  to  work  harder  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  than  the  rights  cf  the  law 
abiding  citizen,  then  Congress  cei  talnly  will 
have  to  step  in  and  provide  laws  which  can 
not  be  misinterpreted." 

A  woman  from  Madison.  Wlsconiln,  writes 

"Thank   you   for  saying  this,     [t  is   true. 
We  are  afraid.     We  all  know  of  li  istances  in 
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which  the  criminal  is  protected, 
confesses.  We  are  unhappy  about 
decision.  If  one  of  their  own  si  ould  be  a 
victim,  would  they  feel  the  same  about 
'rights  of  the  criminal"?" 

A  businessman  from  PlnevUle, 
writes: 

"I  read  recently  the  remarks  you 
In  Congress  about  the  need  to  rectify  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  alow  many 
self-confessed  criminals  to  go  fi  ee. 
folks  are  deeply  concerned  about 
of  affairs  In  that  the  Supreme  Court  appar- 
ently has  so  restricted  the  autho^ty  of  our 
police  that  their  hands  are  really 

"It  would  be  appreciated  If  you 
vise  what  your  efforts  are  In  this 
if  a  bin  Is  being  prepared,  so  that 
citizens  might  bring  about  the  pressure  nec- 
essary to  get  proper  legislation  through  the 
Congress." 

A  man  from  St.  Petersburg,  Florikla.  writes: 

"It  has  been  reported  that  yoii  made  a 
statement  last  week  deploring  the  effect  of 
many  Supreme  Court  decisions  Which  now 
aid  and  abet  the  criminal  element. 

"The  Increase  in  crime  has  naar  reached 
menacing  proportions,  and  under  d 
policies  admitted  criminals  are  bei 
loose  to  continue  their  depredatia 
society. 

"Under  the  circumstances  Cona 
grave  responsibility  to  protect  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  I  Indeed  hope  that  you  will 
stimulate  your  Congressional  colleagues  to 
take  action  to  reverse  some  of  the  dangerous 
decisions  of  the  court  In  recent  tears." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prekident,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  |the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced,  notionly  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  specifically  referred, 
S.  674,  but  also  the  25  or  30  other  bills 
dealing  with  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country  which  have  already  betn  intro- 
duced In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Many  of  these  bills  will  be  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  am  chairman  of  that  subcopnmittee. 
Many  of  the  bills  will  be  processed  by 
that  subcommittee.  I  earnest 
the  counsel,  the  interest,  and 
cooperation  of  every  Member  of 
ate,  to  the  end  that  these  legislative  pro- 
posals may  be  thoroughly  consid  ered  and 
that  we  may  be  successful  du  ing  this 
session  of  Congress  in  reportini  and  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  new  1  iws  that 
are  vitally  needed  to  strengthen 
forcement  in  this  country,  and 
nating  the  farce  of  turning  Confessed 
criminals  loose  on  society  to  re:  ume  the 
pursuit  of  their  nefarious  activ  ties. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cons:  deration 
of  the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  a  pproprl- 


ations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
taiT  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SEL]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor?  I  intend  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum;  and  it  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not 
request  the  majority  leader  to  ask  for  a 
quorum.  He  undoubtedly  has  some  re- 
quests from  other  sources. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  had  a 
quonim  call  today.  Therefore,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose,  but  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  know  about  it  so  that  they  may 
come  to  the  floor.  I  am  not  trying  to 
drum  up  an  audience. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  renew  the  request,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
absolutely  right.  He  has  stated  the  case 
precisely.  I  think  that  the  bill  is  im- 
portant enough  for  us  to  have  a  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  hope  that  the  attaches  will  immediately 
notify  all  oflBices  so  that  we  may  get  all 
Senators  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Brooke 

B>Td,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Harris 


(No.  32  Leg.] 

Hill 

Boilings 

Hruska 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Percy 

Russell 

S'ennls 

Talmadge 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydincs]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FutBRiCHT],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator  fiom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rimi  is  not  present. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I 


move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Miller 

Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

HartKe 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Holland 

Pastore 

Buidlrk 

Inonye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  laaho 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmire 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Ra  idolph 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dirhsen 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Dominlck 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McOee 

Williams,  Del 

Oriffin 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Mclntyre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation  is  a  supplemental  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
I  am  sure  that  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional military  funding  in  this  fiscal 
year  should  be  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  any  degree  of  responsibility  for,  or 
interest  in,  our  activities  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Last  year's  hearings  and  reports  clear- 
ly showed  that,  for  budgetary  purposes, 
money  requirements  had  been  calculated 
on  the  assumption,  but  not  necessarily 
the  expectation,  that  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam would  end  by  July  1,  1967.  Unhap- 
pily, it  now  seems  equally  clear  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
have  shown  little,  if  any,  interest  in  any 
kind  of  settlement  other  than  our  com- 
pletely abandoning  our  original  objective 
of  assuring  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam.  So  far  as  one  not  oflBcially  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations can  discern,  the  only  response 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  to  our  many 
offers  to  discuss  differences  has  been  the 
equivalent  of  their  saying  "if  you  sur- 
render we  will  consider  talking  to  you." 
A  nation  that  responded  favorably  to 
such  a  contemptuous  attitude  could 
hardly  maintain  its  self-respect,  nor 
would  it  deserve  the  respect  of  its  peers. 

Consequently,  there  seems  to  be  no 
immediate  alternative  to  continuing  our 
military  effort  to  keep  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  being  overrun  and  ab- 
sorbed. This  military  effort  is  expen- 
sive— the  new  obligational  authority  re- 
quested for  Southeast  Asia  Is  $12,275,- 
870,000 — but  this  cost  in  dollars  is  not 
nearly  so  dear  as  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  suffering  that  military  conflict  causes. 

Of  the  more  than  $12  billion  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  being  requested 
for  Southeast  Asia,  $4,467,200,000  must 
be  authorized  before  appropriations  are 
in  order.  The  pending  bill  would  provide 
this  authorization. 
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Until  the  authorization  has  been  ap- 
proved, appropriations  based  on  it  would 
not  be  in  order. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  totals  $3,705,- 
600,000;  for  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation,  the  total  is  $135  million; 
and  for  military  construction  $624,500,- 
OOO  would  be  authorized. 

Authorizations  this  large  should  not  be 
Justified  in  generalities.  The  committee 
report  contains  more  specific  details  on 
what  the  authorization  covers.  I  do  want 
to  mention  three  major  influences  on  the 
size  of  this  bill. 

The  first  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
authorization  is  intended  to  replace  pro- 
curement programs  that  were  tempo- 
rarily deferred  to  secure  funds  to  accel- 
erate production  of  certain  aircraft  last 
fall.  Technically  these  actions  are 
called  reprogramings.  Lest  I  be  charged 
with  using  a  euphemism,  I  must  say  that 
what  happened  was,  in  effect,  a  borrow- 
ing against  the  supplemental  funding 
now  imder  consideration. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense borrowed  from  Peter  on  past  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  to  pay 
Paul,  represented  by  the  confiict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  authorization  would  restore  those 
procurements  earlier  postponed  to  per- 
mit the  fimding  of  more  urgent  require- 
ments. 

I  should  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  addition 
to  these  refunding  and  replacement  op- 
erations, the  amount  of  new  spending 
authority  sought  by  the  military  depart- 
ments was  more  than  $5  billion  in  excess 
of  the  amount  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  inclusion  in  this  bill. 

A  second  prominent  determinant  of 
this  authorization's  size  is  the  need  to 
buy  more  spares  and  repair  parts  and  to 
modify  many  of  our  aircraft.  The  spares 
and  repair  parts  are  needed  to  keep  our 
aircraft  fiylng  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
modifications  are  intended  to  enable 
these  aircraft  to  deliver  their  weapons 
more  accurately,  as  well  as  to  give  our 
pilots  a  better  chance  to  survive  anti- 
aircraft tactics. 

The  third  substantial  contributor  to 
requirements  in  this  authorization  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pilots  to  be 
trained.  This  increase  applies  to  both 
fixed-wing  and  helicopter  pilots,  and  a 
result  is  that  more  trainer  aircraft,  both 
fixed-wing  and  helicopter,  must  be 
bought  in  order  that  their  training  may 
be  accomplished. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  some 
odd  reactions  to  our  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam.  Anguished  cries  have  come 
from  some  over  the  morality  of  the  bomb- 
ings. The  difference  between  the  re- 
action to  bombings  now  and  that  during 
World  War  n  causes  one  in  some  cases 
to  wonder  if  the  political  orientation  of 
the  country  being  bombed  does  not 
strongly  influence  some  of  the  moral 
judgments  of  the  issue. 
Although  we  do  not  like  to  reflect  on 

this  now,  the  truth  is  that  much  of  our 

bombing  in  World  War  n  was  directed 
against  cities  generally. 
In  Tokyo  an  inferno  of  fire  and  terror 


W81S  caused  by  fire  bombs.  Sixty-nine 
of  the  164  square  miles  in  Tokyo  were 
destroyed  or  damaged.  And  in  that 
unhappy  city,  our  attacks  resulted  in 
166,447  casualties,  of  whom  almost 
100,000  were  killed. 

In  Germany,  the  RAF  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  destroyed  2,150,000  dwellings 
and  caused  7,500,000  people  to  be  home- 
less. They  killed  250,000  people  and  in- 
jured 420,000. 

At  the  time  Germany  and  Japan  were 
governed  by  tyrannies  of  the  right  so- 
called  fascists,  and  it  could  be  that  this 
is  the  reason  there  was  silence  then  from 
some  of  those  who  rant  today  about  the 
inhumanity  or  the  Immorality  of  acci- 
dental civilian  death  from  bombing  mili- 
tary targets  in  a  country  ruled  by  au- 
thoritarian leftists. 

Another  condition  that  strikes  me  as 
curious  is  the  pretended  surprise  with 
which  some  persons  received  the  news 
that  some  of  our  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam had  caused  civilian  casualties.  Un- 
til war  is  governed  by  the  same  kind  of 
loiles  that  apply  to  an  athletic  contest, 
military  targets  will  often  be  located 
near  civilian  population,  in  fact,  there 
is  some  evidence  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  deliberately  placing  instnunentali- 
ties  of  war  in  heavily  populated  areas, 
in  the  belief  and  hope  that  that  is  the 
safest  place  where  they  can  be  situated. 

Despite  our  using  extraordinary  care, 
no  one  should  have  been  surprised  that 
not  all  targets  had  been  hit  precisely. 

They  need  not  express  any  surprise 
in  the  future  if  a  bomb  does  not  fall 
directly  in  the  barrel  on  the  militaiT 
target.  When  one  considers  the  speed 
of  our  aircraft  today,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  second 
in  the  time  of  a  bomb  release  makes  a 
difference  of  many  feet — indeed,  many 
yards — in  where  the  bomb  hits. 

North  Vietnam  is  being  bombed  for 
several  reasons.  The  most  important  of 
these  reasons  is  that  North  Vietnam  has 
sent  troops  and  supplies  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  peo- 
ple there.  The  United  States  has  sent 
troops  and  supplies  to  South  Vietnam  in 
an  attempt  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  a  chance  to  determine  their  form 
of  government.  Those  two  forces  are 
now  in  armed  conflict. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  performing  their  duties 
in  South  Vietnam  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flects great  credit  on  them. 

As  long  as  they  are  there — as  long  as 
they  are  there  under  the  orders  of  their 
Government — Congress  owes  them  the 
duty  of  not  exposing  them  to  avoidable 
risks.  The  administration  owes  them 
that  duty,  and  our  military  commanders 
owe  every  member  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  the  responsibility  of  decreas- 
ing the  risk  to  his  life  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

If  we  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam our  forces  are  in  greater  jeopardy 
than  if  we  attack  the  flow  of  men  and 
material  to  the  south.  Personally,  I  could 
not  support  the  continued  deployment  of 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  if  we  are 
not  to  take  every  practical  step  avail- 
able to  us  to  improve  their  chances  of 
survival.    Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 


we  stop  the  bombing  without  some  recip- 
rocal restraint  or  withdrawal  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  we  should  really  re- 
consider whether  to  maintain  a  mllitaiy 
presence  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  its  propaganda  against  the  bomb- 
ings. North  Vietnam  refuses  to  start  at 
the  beginning.  The  begirming  was  its 
support  of  the  Vietcong.  If  North  Viet- 
nam will  stop  this,  the  President  has 
made  clear  that  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  will  stop.  That  much  of  the 
problem  is  perfectly  clear,  and  to  me  it 
is  very  simple. 

The  United  States  has  an  effective 
method  for  attacking  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  that  is  not  being  used,  though 
as  a  layman  I  have  vigorously  urged  its 
use.  That  method  is  naval  bombard- 
ment. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  I  renewed 
my  strong  plea  that  a  battleship  be  taken 
out  of  mothballs  and  returned  to  the  ac- 
tive fleet.  The  weight  of  the  fire  from 
its  16-inch  guns,  the  speed  with  which  it 
could  fire  on  targets,  and  the  availability 
of  its  fire  in  all  weather  conditions  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  my  recommenda- 
tion. 

Since  I  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far 
in  persuading  those  with  the  power  of 
ultimate  decision  to  use  a  battleship,  I 
am  now  trying  to  convince  them  to  use 
one  or  more  of  the  cruisers  that  are  al- 
ready in  an  active  status  with  the  fleet. 
A  battleship  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive because  it  has  a  much  longer  range 
and  its  shells  have  about  four  times  the 
weight  of  a  cruiser's.  But  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  maps  shows  that  a 
cruiser  could  take  under  fire  most  of  the 
railroad  and  much  of  the  highway  that 
nm  along  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam, 
which  are  being  used  to  supply  the  Viet- 
cong, and  the  North  Vietnam  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

To  be  sure,  these  targets  can  be  bombed 
by  aircraft. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  aircraft  is  over 
the  target  only  for  a  matter  of  seconds; 
then  it  is  gone.  The  moment  the  air- 
craft departs,  the  Vietcong  start  re- 
building the  bridge  or  the  railroad  trestle, 
or  whatever  the  target  is.  But  a  battle- 
ship or  a  battle  cruiser  can  lie  offshore 
and  lob  a  shell  in  there  everj-  35  or  40 
minutes,  and  absolutely  prevent  the  re- 
construction of  the  bridges  and  of  the 
railroad  facilities  that  many  American 
boys  have  given  their  lives  to  destroy.  I 
simply  cannot  understand  the  hesitation 
to  attack  these  North  Vietnamese  targets 
by  naval  gunfire. 

I  am  told  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
start  a  greater  war;  but  I  carmot  see  that 
naval  bombardment  would  be  any  more 
likely  to  escalate  the  war  than  using  air- 
planes, and  it  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive in  some  cases.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  there  are  between  500  and 
600  targets  that  could  be  effectively 
reached  by  naval  gunfire  from  the  sea. 
Under  the  present  conditions  there  this 
could  be  dene  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
airplane,  a  single  pilot,  or  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy. 

I  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  harp  on 
this  matter  on  every  available  occasion 
until  some  better  reason  is  found  for  the 
failure  to  use  these  ships  than  has  been 
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brought  forward  until  now.  Fpr  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  understand  ho^  there  Is 
authority  for  making  tremendous  air 
attacks  with  bombs  on  North :  Vietnam, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  i  strict  or- 
ders that  no  ship  can  fire  a  shall  against 
North  Vietnam  imless  it  is  fired  upon 
from  the  shore.  To  me.  thatldoes  not 
make  sense,  and  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  say  so.  My  powers  of  comprehension 
just  do  not  recognize  the  distillation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  liscuss  for 
a  moment  the  dollar  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Before  doing  so,  I  w^nt  to  re- 
state my  view  that  these  costs,  as  high 
as  they  are,  are  much  less  dearlto  us  and 
of  less  concern  to  the  Americfin  people 
than  the  loss  of  human  life  an^  the  suf- 
fering that  are  a  result  of  artned  con- 

nict.  I 

In  response  to  questions  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  I  expressed  ai>  off-the- 
cuff  opinion  that  the  war  In  Vi^nam  was 
costing  about  $2  billion  a  morith.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  answering  that  it  could  not 
estimate  this  cost  within  amy  useful 
range.  That  being  the  only  I  figure  in 
circulation,  the  S2  billion  figur^  has  been 
used  often  since  then  by  many  gther  peo- 
ple. I  only  wish  the  estimates  I  have 
made  of  some  other  imponderables  and 
unknowns  had  proved  to  be  ai  good  as 
this  one.  I 

In  his  recent  testimony.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  mentioned  two  different  meth- 
ods for  estimating  the  cost  of]  the  war. 
One  begins  with  the  prewar  expenditure 
figure  of  about  $50  billion  annually.  To 
this  is  added  $5.4  bUlion  for  pay] increases 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  sum  is  subtracted  [from  the 
$73.1  billion  in  expenditures  expected  in 
fiscal  year  1968  to  produce  a  difference 
of  $17.7  billion  annually,  or  about  $1.5 
billion  per  month.  He  also  saijd  that  by 
going  through  each  approprlaitions  ac- 
count and  trying  to  isolate  spefciflc  costs 
that  would  not  be  incurred  ebccept  for 
Vietnam,  he  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
about  $22  billion  annually,  (pf  course 
such  a  system  is  necessarily  Somewhat 
arbitrary,  as  was  illustrated  bj^  the  Sec- 
retary's rhetorical  question  aa  to  what 
part  of  his  salary  should  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.       ] 

I  think  neither  method  t^kes  into 
account  the  depletion  of  stocks|  and  sup- 
plies that  were  already  on  l^and  and 
that  neither  makes  any  allov^ance  for 
diverting  resources  to  Vietniim  from 
tasks  to  which  they  were  assigned  before. 
With  a  reasonable  allowance  Ifor  stock 
depletion  and  diversion  of  resources,  the 
cost  of  the  war  probably  exceeds  $24 
billion  annually. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  all  Ser|ators  re- 
gret the  necessity  for  these  expenditures 
that  are  occasioned  by  our  prjesence  in 
South  Vietnam  and  contiguoifs  waters 
and  lands.  But  I  know  of  nd  sensible 
alternative  to  approving  this  b^l. 

Whether  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  was  ill-advised  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  debate.  It  is  sure  to 
continue  to  be  debated.  | 

Last  year  I  related  to  the  Senate  the 
account  of  my  having  strongly  recom- 
mended against  our  first  InMtolvement 
during  the  middle  fifties.     Mjf  purpose 


then  was  not  to  dwell  on  that  advice,  and 
that  is  not  my  purpose  now.  I  cite  this 
only  preliminarily  t)efore  emphasizing 
my  belief  that,  having  made  the  com- 
mitment and  having  sent  a  half  million 
American  youth  across  the  world  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  carrying  this  undertaking  through 
to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

The  procurement,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  construction  that  this  bill 
would  authorize  are  intended  to  enable 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
carry  out  their  orders  as  effectively,  as 
safely,  and  as  comfortably  as  possible 
while  our  Government  continues  its 
many  different  approaches  to  finding  an 
end  to  this  war.  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  accept  any  solution 
of  this  war  that  will  enable  our  country 
to  keep  its  self-respect,  and  that  does  not 
break  faith  with  those  who  have  given 
everything  in  the  combat  that  still  rages 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  665 >  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Maine. 


DEFENSE  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  whether 
one  does,  or  does  not,  approve  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam — whether  one 
does,  or  does  not,  approve  of  our  conduct 
of  the  war  there — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  are  there  and  that  we 
have  a  very  solemn  obligation  to  give  to 
our  service  personnel  fighting  there  ev- 
ersrthing  they  need  to  defend  themselves. 

Consequently,  I  unreservedly  join  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  authorization 
bill — and  I  commend  him  on  his  firm 
and  fair  leadership  on  this  matter. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  am 


cast  in  the  role  of  the  so-called  loyal 
opposition.  Our  national  security  re- 
quires loyalty  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief  and  I  have,  and  continue,  to  sup- 
E>ort  him  against  his  critics,  most  notably 
from  within  his  own  political  party,  who 
urge  a  pullout  and  literally  a  surrender 
in  Vietnam. 

But  in  that  loyalty  that  I  give  him  and 
in  that  support  that  I  give  to  his  resist- 
ance to  the  clamor  for  a  pullout  from 
Vietnam,  I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience 
muzzle  my  own  criticism  of  some  of  the 
aspects  of  our  national  security  under 
the  administration  and  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara. 

This  authorization  bill  demonstrates 
the  seriously  faulty  judgment  of  the 
Johnson-McNamara  administration  on 
our  needs  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It 
reveals  how  badly  they  guessed  on  what 
would  be  required  during  fiscal  year  1967 
in  the  Vietnam  fighting.  This  faulty 
judgment  echoes  the  earlier  faulty  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his 
optimistic  predictions  about  when  the 
American  servicemen  could  be  returned 
from  Vietnam. 

If  anyone  considers  this  to  be  partisan 
criticism,  then  I  would  call  his  attention 
to  certain  portions  of  the  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee composed  of  12  Democrats  and  six 
Republicans — specifically  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  report  stating : 

Some  Members  oi  Congress  believed  last 
year  that  It  was  practical  and  desirable  to 
provide  then  some  of  the  additional  funding 
that  would  be  required  for  our  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense insisted  that  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional funding  needed  In  this  fiscal  year  was 
subject  to  so  many  contingencies  and  so 
much  uncertainty  that  the  supplemental 
needs  could  not  be  computed.  Accordingly, 
while  there  is  disagreement  over  whether  at 
least  a  part  of  this  additional  funding  should 
have  been  asked  for  last  fall,  there  should 
be  no  surprise  that  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  southeast  Asia  requires  further 
authorization  and  appropriation  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

In  connection  with  this  authorization 
bill,  I  must  in  all  good  conscience  point 
out  other  tragedies  in  the  Johnson-Mc- 
Namara handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  in  providing  for  the  requirements 
of  that  war.  Specifically  some  of  the 
tragedies  are: 

First.  A  pilot  shortage  and  depletion 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  our 
Tactical  Air  Command; 

Second.  Reported  bomb  shortages  and 
shortages  of  other  necessary  materiel 
and  supplies; 

Third.  The  deterioration  of  the  com- 
bat readiness  of  many  of  our  military 
units  in  order  to  supply  the  Vietnam 
forces  without  making  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  that  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  strongly  feel  should 
be  made  in  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  Secretlary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara ; 

Fourth.  Permitting  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  to  literally  become 
havens  for  many  draft  dodgers  and  pro- 
fessional athletes; 

Fifth.  Promoting  to  general  rank  In 
the  Reserve  prominent  and  key  Govern- 
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ment  ofBcials,  who  are  exempted  from 
callup  except  in  time  of  war  and  who. 
m  all  probability,  would  not  be  called  up 
even  then  because  their  civilian  Govern- 
ment positions  are  more  Important  than 
their  Reserve  mobilization  assignments; 
Sixth.  Seeking  to  promote  to  general 
jjnk  even  some  reservists  who  are  not 
required  to  do  active  duty  training — and 
some  who  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  do  the  active  duty  training  that  is  re- 
quired by  regulations;  and 

Seventh.  Punishing  those  oflBcers,  who 
dare,  in  the  confines  of  the  nonattribu- 
tlon  halls  of  advanced  military  colleges, 
to  speak  of  bomb  shortages. 

Despite  the  denials  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Senate  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  first  three  tragedies  that 
I  have  specified  do  exist.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  made  thorough  investigations 
and  has  found  these  shortages  of  pilots, 
bombs,  and  materiel,  and  combat  readi- 
ness. 

The  fourth  tragedy  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  being  havens  for  too 
many  draft  dodgers  and  too  many  high- 
salaried  professional  athletes  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  public. 

The  fifth  tragedy — that  of  promoting 
to  general  oflBcer  rank  reservists  who 
will  probably  never  be  called  to  active 
duty  even  in  wartime — is  a  matter  that 
I  have  exposed  through  my  own  individ- 
ual investigation. 

The  sixth  tragedy — that  of  promoting 
to  general  officer  rank  reservists  who 
are  not  required  to  do  any  active  duty 
training— and  that  of  attempting  to  pro- 
mote to  general  officer  rank  reservists 
who  even  make  no  effort  to  meet  their 
training  requirements,  promotions  at- 
tempted one  by  the  Air  Force  and  one  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — is  a  matter 
that  I  have  exposed  through  my  own  in- 
dividual investigation. 

The  seventh  tragedy  involves  the  is- 
sue of  academic  freedom  in  the  ad- 
vanced professional  military  colleges. 
This  tragedy  happened  recently  at  the 
Air  War  College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala.  It  has  long  been  a  his- 
toric tradition  that,  in  the  best  interests 
of  academic  freedom,  the  students  and 
faculty  members  would  be  encouraged 
to  think  Independently  and  to  voice  their 
views  frankly  and  forthrightly. 

More  than  that,  it  has  been  the  solemn 
rule  that  nonattribution  would  apply 
to  such  open  discussions  in  closed  ses- 
sions. I  know  this  from  firsthand 
knowledge — because  I  have  lectured  at 
the  Air  War  College  and  at  the  National 
War  College  and  under  the  stricture  of 
nonattribution  placed  on  all  question- 
and-answer  sessions  following  the  de- 
livery of  the  lecture.  I  now  have  been 
asked  to  lecture  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege but  after  the  experience  of  the  for- 
mer commandant  of  the  Air  War  College, 
I  am  hesitant  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Naval  War  College  lest  the  con- 
dition be  that  I  can  in  no  manner  dis- 
sent with  the  Johnson-McNamara  ad- 
ministration and  policy  and  can  in  no 
way  criticize  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  determine  Just 
exactly  what  happened  in  the  firing  of 


Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page  as  commandant 
of  the  Air  War  College.  All  of  the  offi- 
cial responses  that  I  have  received  were 
covered  up  originally  by  being  made 
"classified  documents"  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Yet,  I  can  see  nothing 
in  these  responses  that  involve,  or  would 
in  any  manner  compromise,  our  national 
security. 

While  I  have  refrained  from  revealing 
what  was  In  these  responses,  I  can  dis- 
cuss what  has  already  been  revealed  In 
published  press  accounts.  During  the 
middle  of  last  year,  Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  D. 
Page  was  selected  to  be  the  commandant 
of  the  Air  War  College.  The  reports 
were  that  he  was  selected  because  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  "thinkers" 
in  the  Air  Force.  More  than  that,  his 
unhappiness  with  some  aspects  of  the 
McNamara  policy  on  weapons  systems, 
nuclear  capability,  and  national  security 
was  well  known  within  the  Air  Force 
long  before  he  was  selected  to  be  com- 
mandant of  the  Air  War  College.  In 
fact,  many  felt  he  had  even  been  blunt 
in  many  of  his  open  expressions  prior  to 
his  assignment  to  be  commandant  of  the 
Air  War  College. 

So  that  when  he  was  made  comman- 
dant of  the  Air  War  College,  many  ob- 
served this  as  proof  positive  of  the  aca- 
demic freedom  of  that  institution.  Then 
there  was  a  3-  or  4-day  Senior  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Colonels 
Orientation  Course  at  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege in  mid-December  1966.  In  one 
session.  General  Page  is  reported  to  have 
stated  in  his  lecture  on  December  15. 
1966.  that  there  had  been  bomb  short- 
ages in  Vietnam.  It  is  further  reported 
that  one  of  the  Reserve  colonels  took 
umbrage  at  this  on  behalf  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Johnson 
administraton  and  heatedly  took  issue 
with  General  Page. 

It  has  been  charged  by  some  of  the 
colonels  attending  this  short  orientation 
course  that  the  objecting  Reserve  colo- 
nel then  made  a  report  and  a  complaint 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  against 
General  Page  for  talking  about  bomb 
shortages— something  many  others  have 
been  talking  about,  including  members 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee. 

The  specified  Reserve  colonel  has  de- 
nied that  he  made  a  complaint  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  Whether 
he  did  or  not,  the  matter  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  someone,  and  he  then  referred 
the  matter  for  action  on  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  And  shortly 
thereafter.  General  Page  was  suddenly 
and  abruptly  removed  from  command 
of  the  Air  War  College  and  ordered  out 
of  the  country  to  Okinawa.  And  shortly 
thereafter  the  specified  Reserve  colonel 
was  nominated  for  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general. 

These  are  the  recorded  facts.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  refuse  to  disclose 
the  full  story.  Whatever  that  full  story 
is,  there  remain  two  undeniable  facts. 
Of  the  two  antagonists  in  this  conflict, 
Major  General  Page  has  been  stripped 
of  his  command — and  the  specified  colo- 
nel has  been  nominated  for  promotion 


to  brigadier  general.  In  the  absence  of 
greater  frankness  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  end  results 
of  the  conflict,  when  viewed  In  the  light 
of  the  secrecy  clamped  on  the  matter 
and  the  unresolved  credibility  conflict 
between  the  specifled  colonel  and  others 
attending  the  orientation  course,  do  not 
present  a  picture  to  merit  admiration 
for,  and  confidence  in,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Added  to  the  bizarre  character  of  this 
controversy  is  the  ironic  fact  that  more 
than  a  month  after  the  argument  be- 
tween the  specified  colonel  and  General 
Page  and  just  before  General  Page's  de- 
parture from  the  Air  War  College,  In  a 
publicized  ceremony  General  Page  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

One  thing  is  sure.  The  unresolved 
credibility  conflict  In  the  Page-Goddard 
case  has  had  a  damaging  effect  on  not 
only  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Air 
War  College  but  as  well  on  the  other  ad- 
vanced professional  military  colleges. 
The  most  specific  damage  is  on  the  mo- 
rale of  the  present  class  at  the  Air  War 
College. 

A  student  at  the  Air  War  College  h^ 
written  me  and  summed  it  up  in  this 
manner.  I  quote  from  his  letter  to  me: 
We  of  the  Air  War  College  Class  of  19€7 
would  surely  like  to  see  this  Issue  settled 
and  to  get  the  facts  before  we  graduate  and 
head  out  to  the  far  flung  bases  of  the  USAF 
on  2  June  1967.  The  Issue  still  appears  to  be 
shrouded  In  mystery  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Either  Colonel  Gtoddard  made  the 
remarks  or  he  didn't.  If  he  didn't,  then  some 
other  reserve  officer  attending  the  seminar 
made  them  or  he  didn't.  Or,  some  other  ex- 
planation must  account  for  the  rapid  reas- 
signment of  Major  General  Page.  ...  I 
can  personally  speak  with  absolute  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  Issue  of  shortages  of 
bombs  If  required  to.  In  this  regard,  Major 
General  Page  said  nothing  either  publicly  or 
privately  to  the  regular  Air  Force  members  of 
the  Air  War  College  on  the  subject  of  muni- 
tions which  was  not  common  knowledge  to 
hundreds  of  USAF  officers  In  Viet  Nam  or 
Thailand  during  the  months  of  February  to 
May  1966. 

Unfortunately  the  "credlbUlty  gap"  for 
truth  appears  to  widen  with  the  passage  of 
each  day.  Here  I  cannot  help  but  quote 
Senator  Symington  who  volunteered  the  In- 
telligence "that  the  morale  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  'unprecedented.'  "  The  morale  of  the  Air 
War  College  Class  of  1967  will  be  "unprece- 
dented" unless  a  complete  and  honest  expla- 
nation Is  provided  over  the  Major  General 
Page  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the 
President  on  this  authorization  request, 
because  I  feel  that  we  must  give  all-out 
support  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  do  not  want  my  support  on  this 
measure  to  be  interpreted  in  the  slight- 
est as  an  all-out  approval  of  the  defense 
and  national  security  policies  and  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  McNamara 
and  President  Johnson. 

To  the  contrary,  I  am  disturbed  with 
mAny  aspects  of  their  policy  and  admin- 
istration, and  these  seven  tragedies  that 
I  have  outlined  are  but  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples of  why  the  credibility  gap  of  the 
Johnson  administration  is  widening  in- 
stead of  narrowing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President.  I  com- 
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mead  the  Chairman  of  the  Armpd  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  thereof  for  the  sti  itements 
they  have  made  this  afternoon  ai  id  which 
have  just  been  completed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Comrrittee  on 
Appropriations,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  some  of  the  hearings  Hast  year 
when  this  vital  subject  was  considered. 
I  also  attended  some  of  the  ses£  Ions  this 
year. 

It  is  encouraging  and  reassoring  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  leadership  such  as 
these  two  committees  have — tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  tie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ai-med  Services.  They  are 
knowledgeable  people:  they  havfe  a  judi- 
cious temperament;  they  are  realists; 
they  deal  with  conditions  $nd  not 
theories,  to  a  point  where  all  ctf  us  can 
take  great  comfort. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  gve  what 
little  support  I  can  to  their  efforts  to 
secure  prompt  passage  of  this  crucial 
measure,  S.  665. 
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PROPOSED    UNITED     STATES- 
SOVIET  CONSULAR   TREJATY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.jthe  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
shortly  begin  its  executive  deliberations 
on  the  proposed  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tae  Soviet 
Union,  after  having  held  public  [hearings 
in  which  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  measure  have  expresid  their 
views.  At  the  same  time,  there  Bre  indi- 
cations of  substantial  public  opposition 
to  the  proposed  convention,  as  m'idenced 
by  the  mail  being  received  by  Meftibers 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  I  understand  the  mounting  public 
opposition.  Its  basic  objection  Is  to  the 
efforts  to  "build  bridges"  to  the  East,  and 
principally  to  the  Soviet  Union,  pt  a  time 
when  the  entire  Communist  motement  Is 
unanimous  in  its  moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  continued  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  consideration  of  the  Consi^lar  Con- 
vention will  have  certain  disadvantages. 
It  is  only  one.  Mr.  President,  oi  a  num- 
ber of  bridges  which  have  been  proposed 
in  the  program  of  the  President  and  his 
administration .  It  seems  to  me  Untimely 
to  consider  one  of  these  brldg*.  one  of 
the  component  elements  of  toe  entire 
program  to  be  discussed,  befori  the  en- 
tire package  will  have  been  inquired  into, 
before  the  various  views  on  the  slime  have 
been  imparted  to  Members  of  ihis  body 
and  of  the  other  body  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  not  be  sound  policy  or  good  pro- 
cedure to  consider  the  ConsularlConven- 
tion  at  this  time,  standing  by  itself  and 
out  of  context  with  the  ren-aihing  ele- 
ments, which  taken  together  could  mean 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  foreign 
policy.  There  is  a  practical  >nd  con- 
sti-uctive  alternative.  We  shduld  wait 
until  all  administration  bridged-building 
proposals  are  submitted,  until  all  have 
been  examined  in  extensive  hearings  by 
the  respective  committees  to  wfclch  they 
are  referred  for  inquiry  and  hearings. 
We  should  wait  until  we  have  the  printed 
hearings  available  to  us  and  until  we 


have  time  to  reflect  on  their  joint  sig- 
nificance before  we  debate  and  vote  on 
all  or  one  of  these  bridge-building  pro- 
posals. 

Without  exception,  every  Communist 
country  is  on  record  in  condemnation  of 
the  United  States  as  the  "chief  aggres- 
sor" in  Vietnam,  and  as  the  "world- 
wide public  enemy  No.  1."  What  is 
more,  every  Communist  country  is  on 
record  as  having  committed  itself  to  the 
defeat  of  the  United  States  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  There  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  that  the  Commu- 
nist movement  has  taken  this  commit- 
ment seriously,  and  that  It  does  in  fact 
seek  to  inflict  upon  us  a  humiliating 
military  and  psychological  defeat. 

That  the  public  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try is  now  making  itself  heard  on  the 
proposed  consular  convention  should 
not,  therefore,  occasion  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate Public  opinion  has  apparently  been 
able  to  perceive  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  policies  of  "bridge-building" 
to  the  East  and  continued  all-around 
Communist  support  of  aggression  in 
Vietnam. 

No  amount  of  evasion  or  circumlocu- 
tion can  answer  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  citizens  on  such  a  large  scale 
ask  today:  "Why  should  we  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  Moscow  while  it 
continues  to  supply  the  weapons  to  kill 
American  and  Allied  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam?" We  should  make  no  mistake  in 
this  respect — it  is  precisely  this  ques- 
tion which  is  the  central  issue  in  the  de- 
bate, and  it  is  precisely  this  question 
which  we.  as  Senators,  are  going  to  have 
to  answer. 

The  administration  argues  that  it  pur- 
sues the  contradictory  policy  of  extend- 
ing the  hand  of  friendship  at  this  time 
because  it  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  the  search  for  peace.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  would  deny  the  need  to 
continue  the  quest  for  peace,  but  we  have 
an  obligation  to  ask  whether  the  meas- 
ures advanced  by  the  administration  do 
in  fact  contribute  to  the  quest  for  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Consular  Convention,  be- 
cause It  is  not  the  convention  Itself 
which  is  the  central  issue.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  approve  the  consular  agree- 
ment as  part  of  a  much  larger  package 
of  administration  proposals  designed  to 
"build  bridges."  How  can  we  render  a 
proper  decision  on  this  proposal  If  it 
comes  before  us  in  isolation?  If  it  is 
but  one  of  a  series  of  steps,  can  we  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  without  being  aware  of 
the  overall  impact  of  the  entire  package? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  net  effect  of  all 
the  proposals  will  be  anything  less  than 
a  radical  shift  in  the  form  and  content 
of  our  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the 
administration  is  trying  to  eat  Its  cake 
and  have  it,  too.  by  taking  two  separate 
positions  on  each  part  of  its  packsige. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  argues  that  the 
Consular  Convention  is  a  very  minor  mat- 
ter which,  in  itself,  will  serve  only  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  who  travel  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  further  argues  that, 
regardless  of  the  action  taken  on  It  by 


this  body,  the  President  Is  still  vested 
with  the  authority  to  negotiate  a  con- 
sular agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
argues  that  if  it  is  not  given  Senate  ap- 
proval to  establi.sh  consular  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  then  it  will  be  severely 
hampered  in  its  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  what  it  chooses  to  call  "the  chang- 
ing Communist  world."  Furthermore, 
the  administration  argues  that,  if  it  is 
unable  to  proceed  with  this  "preliminary 
step,"  it  will  be  unable  to  proceed  with 
what  it  says  are  "more  substantial  steps." 

Now,  we  ask:  Which  is  it?  Is  the  Con- 
sular Convention  important  or  unim- 
portant? Is  it  both  an  "isolated"  agree- 
ment and  an  "integrated"  agreement? 
Is  it  a  separate  foundation  stone,  or  a 
"building  block"  designed  to  support 
larger  loads? 

As  I  see  it,  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  simultaneously  minimize  and 
majdmize  the  importance  of  the  Consular 
Convention  is  in  itself  a  strategy  which 
is  designed  to  confuse  the  real  issues  at 
stake.  What  is  being  done  is  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  "steamroller"  approach  to  se- 
curing Senate  approval  for  a  series  of 
agreements  which,  if  considered  together, 
would  be  confronted  with  overwhelming 
public  and  congressional  opposition 
In  a  sense,  the  administration  has  set 
up  its  ducks  in  a  special  way,  with  the 
easiest  one  coming  first.  By  arguing 
the  simultaneous  and  contradictory  im- 
portance and  unimportance  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  it  hopes  to  secure 
Senate  approval  in  order  to  create  mo- 
mentum for  the  far  more  important 
agreements  which  are  yet  to  come. 

With  the  momentum  of  this  agree- 
ment, having  been  ratified,  or  consented 
to,  the  administration  will  then  argue 
that  the  next  "logical"  step  should  be 
speedy  Senate  approval  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space— a 
treaty  with  broad  ramifications,  which 
may  affect  our  entire  strategic  posture. 
and  which  may  bear  significantly  on  our 
long-range  national  security.  Already,  as 
a  result  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty— 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  received  my  af- 
firmative vote — we  find  that  our  ability 
to  build  a  new  canal  in  Central  America 
to  replace  the  obsolescent  Panama  Canal 
by  using  nuclear  devices  is  totally  re- 
stricted. We  therefore  need  to  examine 
the  proposed  Space  Treaty  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb,  considering  carefully  every 
effect  which  it  might  have  on  our  long- 
range  security  and  strategic  interests. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  holding  exhaus- 
tive hearings  during  which  we  will  have 
to  hear  the  views  of  the  military,  the  re- 
search community,  and  outside  experts. 

But  behind  even  these  two  preliminary 
agreements  there  looms  what  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  critical  and  controversial 
issue  of  all— the  East-West  trade  bill.  In 
reality,  the  "preliminary  steps"  of  the 
Consular  Convention  and  the  Space 
Treaty  are  designed  to  generate  irresisti- 
ble momentum  for  the  passage  of  the 
East- West  trade  bill,  a  measure  on  which 
public  opposition  will  be  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration feels  it  cannot  justify  its 
decision  to  expand  trade  and  credits  to 
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the  Communist  world  without  having 
committed  support  for  the  "preliminary" 
measures  which  I  have  been  discussing. 
If  and  when  the  time  comes  to  consider 
the  East- West  trade  bill,  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  will  again  argue  that 
It  cannot  effectively  continue  the  quest 
for  peace  without  the  authority  to  relax 
trade  barriers  and  extend  long-term 
credits  to  the  East.  It  will  further  argue 
that  it  would  be  "senseless"  to  stop  the 
process  of  bridge  building  at  that  point, 
and  will  then  argue  that  the  Consular 
Convention  and  the  Space  Treaty  are 
rendered  meaningless  without  this  fur- 
ther step.  It  will,  in  effect,  then  argue 
the  opposite  of  what  it  now  argues — In 
other  words,  it  will  say  that  the  earlier 
steps  were  important,  and  that  they  form 
the  "logical  framework"  for  our  entire 
policy  toward  the  Communist  world. 

It  would  be  very  foolish,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Congress  to  offer  only  stubborn 
and  unreasoned  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  What  we 
need  is  a  thorough  examination  and  re- 
view of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  world,  and  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  goals  of  the 
Communist  movement  today.  We  are 
told  that  Communists  everywhere  are  be- 
coming less  dogmatic,  that  they  no 
longer  espouse  world  revolution,  and  that 
they  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  must  cooperate  with  the  West  in 
order  to  "achieve  world  peace."  We  are 
told  that  they  want  increased  "peaceful" 
trade  in  order  to  better  the  lot  of  their 
own  citizens,  and  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  use  trade  and  commercial  credits  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  strategic 
power.  But  where  is  the  evidence  for 
these  assertions?  Who  determines  the 
uses  to  which  they  put  their  imports,  we 
or  they?  Who  can  determine  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  accuracy  what  is  stra- 
tegic and  what  is  nonstrategic,  and 
whether  trade  in  goods  and  technology 
which  appear  to  be  "nonstrategic"  do  not 
allow  them  to  divert  their  scarce  re- 
sources for  research  and  development  of 
advanced  weapons  systems,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  more  "wars  of  national 
liberation?" 

Mr.  President,  while  we  seek  to  expand 
trade,  the  ofiBcial  Soviet  declarations, 
resolutions,  and  pronouncements  con- 
tinue to  underscore  dramatically  the  ex- 
isting and  expanding  commitments  to 
the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi,  and  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  efforts  to  promote 
subversion,  class  warfare,  and  open  revo- 
lution in  Latin  America  through  the 
Cuban  regime.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
ofBcial  Soviet  pronouncements,  which  are 
frequently  supported  by  concrete  evi- 
dence of  execution,  are  simply  meaning- 
less? 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Consular  Convention,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  meaningless  and 
Isolated  agreement.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  fli-st  of  a  series 
of  measures  which  affect  in  a  most  pro- 
found fashion  all  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  our  national  security,  and  our 
long-range  strategic  Interests.  We 
cannot  deny  the  importance  of  the  links 
which  bind  each  administration  propos- 
al to  the  rest.    We  cannot  risk  losing 


sight  of  the  overall  impact  which  they 
win  have.  As  Senators,  we  have  the 
obligation  to  consider  these  matters  in 
the  broadest  possible  perspective. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators share  these  concerns,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  them  feel  as  I  do;  namely, 
that  the  attempt  of  the  administration 
to  present  to  Congress  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  proposals  which  will  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  security  and  well- 
being,  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

What  I  propose,  therefore,  is  that  the 
Senate  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
administration's  package  of  "bridge- 
building"  proposals  in  the  entirety  in 
order  to  assess  their  total  significance. 
I  propose  that  the  whole  package  of 
measures  be  submitted  to  Congress,  that 
each  be  subjected  to  rigorous  scrutiny  by 
means  of  committee  hearings,  and  that 
no  action  be  taken  on  any  of  them  until 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  had 
the  opportunity  each  within  its  proper 
and  assigned  jurisdiction  to  study  them 
in  the  broadest  possible  context. 

Action  on  the  Consular  Treaty  by  the 
Senate  alone  is  a  imilateral  step  on  a 
much  larger  area  of  public  policy.  It 
would  exclude  the  House  from  a  fair  and 
timely  opportunity  to  share  in  a  vital 
and  precedent-making  "first  step." 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Consular  Convention  will  be 
followed  shortly  by  the  so-called  Open 
Space  Treaty,  we  will  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  this  body  having  had  to  take 
action  twice  in  matters  which  concern 
our  entire  foreign  policy,  but  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  be 
permitted,  except  on  the  basis  of  inde- 
pendent debate  on  the  floor,  to 
participate. 

A  far-reaching  inquiry  into  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  world  will  en- 
able our  careful  overall  consideration  of 
these  related  measures.  It  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  clarify  many  of  the 
key  issues  in  those  relations,  and  would 
help  prepare  the  way  for  positive,  con- 
structive, and  integrated  approach  to 
these  important  matters.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Senate  would  prefer  this  com- 
prehensive approach  rather  than  dis- 
posing of  one  piece  of  the  puzzle  at  a 
time. 

Furthermore,  I  would  think  that  the 
administration  would  be  eager  to  have 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, approach  these  questions  in  an  or- 
derly and  constructive  fashion,  consider- 
ing its  proposals  on  an  integrated,  rather 
than  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Once  the  Senate  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  all  the  arguments  and 
all  the  evidence  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration proposals,  it  v.'ill  be  able  to  de- 
liberate on  a  much  more  effective  basis, 
and — I  daresay — will  be  able  to  deliber- 
ate more  rapidly.  Surely  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  object  to  this  proposal 
as  it  relates  to  the  Consular  Convention, 
which  has  already  been  before  the  Senate 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  The  additional 
delay  of  the  vote  until  the  Senate  can 
gain  a  larger  perspective,  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  no  consequence. 

The  administration  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress owe  it  to  all  America  which  they 


both  represent,  to  bring  to  the  full,  open 
view  of  the  citizenry  all  of  the  pertinent 
factors  of  the  radical  and  substantial 
change  in  such  a  large  part  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
President,  in  due  time  and  at  an  appro- 
priate point,  I  shall  offer  a  resolution, 
the  essence  of  which  is  that  tmtil  full- 
scale  hearings  and  opportunity  for  de- 
bate have  been  completed  on  the  several 
phases,  the  Senate  defer  rendering  a  final 
decision  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  treaty  on  the 
peacefiil  uses  of  outer  space,  the  East- 
West  trade  bill,  and  any  such  other 
measures  as  the  admiidstration  sees  fit 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  on  this  general 
subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  draft  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 
S.  Res.  — 

Wbereas  the  President  has  requested  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  consular  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  official  Soviet  declarations  and 
pronouncements  continue  to  affirm  the  exist- 
ing and  expanding  commitments  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi 
and  to  the  rapidly  increasing  efforts  to  pro- 
mote subversion  and  open  revolution  in  Latin 
America;  and 

Whereas  this  consular  convention  Is  but 
one  of  a  series  of  interrelated  measures  pro- 
posed or  planned  by  the  President  concern- 
ing our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries;  and 

Whereas  these  measures,  considered  as  an 
integrated  package,  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  all  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives, 
oiur  national  security,  and  our  long-range 
strategic   interests;    and 

Whereas  It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
consider  these  measures  in  the  perspective 
of  their  overall  Impact,  rather  than  on  a 
piecemeal  basis;   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  cannot  make  a  re- 
sponsible determination  on  any  of  these 
measures  until  all  of  them  have  been  fully 
and  comprehensively  considered,  after  com- 
plete hearings  and  studies  thereon,  by  the 
appropriate  committees  to  which  these  meas- 
ures are  referred:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Senate  shall  not  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Consular  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activi- 
ties of  nations  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  the  proposed  "East-West  trade 
bill",  or  any  other  measures  relating  to  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist  countries, 
until  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  which  such  measures  are  referred  have 
conducted  full  and  comprehensive  hearings 
and  studies  on  all  such  measures  which  are 
now  before  any  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  proposed  by  the 
President  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Daikota,  who  is  a  very  valuable  and  re- 
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sponsible  member  of  the  Comi^ttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  tcj  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  sgi-ves  the 
Senate  and  his  country  exceedihgly  well 
to  point  out  publicly,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  interrelated  programs  of 
which  the  proposed  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Treaty  is  the  first.  Tpis  rela- 
tionship has  been  played  down  b^  admin- 
istration witnesses,  but  it  has  Qeen  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  by  iitnesses 
from  the  academic  world,  from!  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  and  from  others 
who  have  testified  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  I 

All  we  need  to  do  to  get  the  full  impact 
of  these  related  programs  is  gol  back  to 
the  state  of  the  Union  addresp  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dur  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  where  he  specifically 
linked  together  the  proposal  fof  a  Con- 
sular Treaty  and  his  plan  to  expand  East- 
West  trade  even  while  the  war  tages  on. 

In  a  sense.  I  suppose,  ratifidation  of 
this  Consular  Treaty  by  the  Seriate  now, 
devoid  of  hearings  which  would  $how  the 
links  it  has  with  the  rest  of  the  program, 
could  be  considered  a  sort  of  ratification 
by  Congress  of  the  President's  Executive 
order  of  October  12, 1966,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, confronted  by  the  fact  Ihat  the 
House  one  year  and  the  Senate!  another 
year  overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  in 
opposition  to  supplying  American  weap- 
ons to  Russia  while  Russia  wa^  supply- 
ing weapons  to  kill  American!  boys  in 
Vietnam,  issued  a  directive  auihorizing 
shipments  of  some  400  types  of  exports  to 
Russia.  J 

In  that  Executive  order,  the  president 
opened  up  exports  without  licenie  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  400  new  prodncts  and 
supplies.  I  rather  fancy  we  will^come  to 
find  out  later,  as  the  country  qeglns  to 
realize  how  those  exports  ane  being 
utilized  in  terms  of  helping  Russia  in  sup- 
plying weapons  to  our  enemy  ifl  Hanoi, 
that  someday  we  will  be  confronted  with 
the  argument  that  Congress  m  effect 
ratified  that  action  when  it  approved  the 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia,  ii  in  fact 
we  vote  such  approval.  There  lis  some 
Indication  of  how  serious  this  is  ;in  read- 
ing our  increasing  casualty  lists  pnd  how 
witnesses  not  available  to  testlf  J  on  this 
matter  would  argue  were  they  able  to  be 
heard.  I  am  talking  about  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  In  Vietnam 
now,  who  are  being  shot  at  by  Rus- 
sian-supplied weapons. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  >ast  few 
months,  really,  probably  in  the  Dast  few 
weeks  but  certainly  since  this  treaty  was 
signed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  be^n  start- 
ing to  supply  North  Vietnam  w|th  heli- 
copters— the  most  modem  he  icopters 
they  are  able  to  make;  becaus;  it  has 
been  realized  that  the  tides  of  war  In 
Vietnam  have  been  moving  In  oix  direc- 
tion by  the  wise  and  proper  uie  being 
made  of  American  helicopters,  we  now 
confront  new  helicopters  of  vtry  new 
and  effective  construction  suppliAi  by  the 
Russians  to  help  decimate  the  tfoops  we 
are  sending  into  North  Vletnaih.  And 
all  those  helicopters  come  from  tjie  same 
country  to  whom  we  are  asked  t<^  build  a 
bridge — the  Communists  in  Russia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Several  bridges. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Several  bridges;  over 
which  to  send  American  supplies  which 
will  help  to  fuel  more  effectively  the  war 
machine  and  supply  arms  to  our  enemy 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  mentioned 
a  point  I  think  should  be  commented  on; 
namely,  that  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  communism, 
that  there  theoretically  is  a  detente  in 
existence. 

Over  and  over  again  we  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  tell  us  about  that 
detente,  to  specify  the  steps  which  tend 
to  add  up  to  the  detente.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  the  detente  is  a  de- 
finable situation,  whereby  steps  are  taken 
to  lessen  the  tensions  among  coimtrles 
with  different  attitudes.  Surely  this  is  a 
desirable  objective. 

We  said,  "That  sounds  good.  What 
has  been  done?  What  have  the  Russians 
done?  What  has  actually  happened  to 
create  such  a  detente?" 

We  all  read  history  as  much  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  does,  and  we  know 
that  under  earlier  Communist  govern- 
ments the  Russians  were  supplying 
weapons  and  supplies  to  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  now  they  do  the  same  for  the 
Vietnamese  to  kill  American  boys.  We 
know  that  under  the  present  Russian  ad- 
ministration, they  are  supplying  even 
more  modern  weapons  to  North  Vietnam 
to  use  in  killing  American  boys. 

That  is  not  a  detente.  That  is  not  a 
change.  That  is  not  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions. 

We  know  that  under  Stalin,  the  Rus- 
sians were  sending  persons  in  the  guise 
of  diplomats  to  the  United  States  to  en- 
gage In  espionage,  subversion,  and  sabo- 
tage. We  know  that  the  FBI  was  pick- 
ing them  up,  sometimes  before  they  had 
acquired  a  military  secret  and  sometimes 
afterwards.  Still,  the  FBI  was  doing  a 
commendable  job.  We  know  that  wittiln 
the  past  few  months,  many  of  these  same 
Communist  diplomats  have  recently  been 
sent  into  this  coimtry  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  communism  In  Russia 
and  17  of  them  have  been  so  far  ap- 
prehended, arrested  by  the  FBI,  and 
either  returned  to  their  country,  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  States.  How 
many  still  remain  undetected  nobody 
can  say  for  sure. 

That  surely  is  not  evidence  of  a 
detente.    That  is  not  a  change. 

I  believe,  in  all  candor,  that  we  Sen- 
ators and  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  hear  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent what  kind  of  detente  we  do  have. 
Where  is  the  evidence  to  support  the 
existence  of  a  detente? 

What  has  happened? 

The  State  Department  has  a  happy 
phrase,  "We  are  up  at  the  front  edge  of 
a  detente." 

I  think  that  if  we  are,  it  Is  at  the 
cutting  edge.  It  is  at  the  shooting  edge. 
It  is  at  the  bloody  edge  which  provides 
the  Migs.  the  antiaircraft  guns,  95  per- 
cent of  the  petrolfcom,  the  helicopters, 
and  all  the  other  sophisticated  weapons 
going  from  the  Communist  regime  of 
Russia  to  their  Conmiunist  comrades  in 
Hanoi,  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of 
killing  American  boys  and  their  associ- 


ates in  the  loyalist  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

If  they  want  to  talk  about  this  iilu- 
sionary  and  nebulous  detente,  let  me  give 
the  Senate  what  the  Russian  leader,  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Nikolai 
Podgomy,  said  about  their  attitude  just 
last  month. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  giving,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give.  North  Vietnam  ever-growing 
aid  until  the  full  triumph  of  the  just  cause 
which  the  Vietnamese  people  are  struggling. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  detente? 

I  submit,  we  serve  our  men  in  Vietnam 
very  poorly  if  we  now  propose  to  build 
bridges  over  which  to  send  additional 
supplies  to  equip  the  Russians  so  as  to 
supply  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  with 
what  it  takes  to  prolong  the  war  and 
enhance  and  escalate  our  casualties. 

Sometimes  I  wonder:  Are  we  really 
ti-ying  to  shorten  the  war,  or  do  we  just 
talk  about  it? 

I  should  like  to  have  someone  stand 
up  and  give  me  any  kind  of  reason  he 
can  think  of  as  to  why  we  do  not  deliber- 
ately prolong  the  war  when  we  increase 
the  shooting  power,  the  fighting  power, 
and  the  economic  power  of  the  enemy 
against  whom  we  are  arrayed. 

Thus,  I  salute  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  in  properly  calling  to 
the  attention  of  this  country  the  basic 
issue  which  Is  involved.  It  is  far  more 
significant  and  epochal  than  a  mere  con- 
sular treaty. 

A  consular  treaty  In  peacetime  is  one 
thing.  It  might  be  luiimportant  then. 
But  a  consular  treaty  wrapped  up  in  a 
package  to  increase  the  exportation  of 
American  supplies  to  feed  the  stumbling 
economy  of  bureaucratic  ridden  Com- 
munist Russia  is  quite  something  else. 

I  believe,  when  the  totals  come  in,  in 
terms  of  more  and  more  boxes  draped 
with  American  flags  containing  the 
bodies  of  our  boys  who  have  died  need- 
lessly because  of  the  money-mad  grab- 
bing for  profits  being  engaged  In  by  some 
in  this  country  who  propagandize  for  the 
authority  and  the  resources  to  send  still 
more  aid  to  a  Russian  economy  already 
straining  Itself  to  send  steadily  expand- 
ing shipments  of  munitions,  planes,  and 
war  supplies  to  Hanoi  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  prolong  the  war  over  there,  more 
and  more  Senators  will  realize  now  is  the 
time  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  rather  than 
to  build  bridges  and  that  ratification  of 
the  consular  treaty  should  be  at  least 
deferred  until  the  shooting  stops  or  imtll 
Russia  stops  promoting  the  Red  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
contribution.  I  know  that  when  he  re- 
fers to  the  package  of  bridges  he  has  in 
mind  not  only  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  the  President,  but  also  the 
President's  speech  October  7,  1966,  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
given  in  New  York  City.  In  that  speech 
he  gave  many  of  the  component  elements 
of  the  entire  package  which  would  result 
in  this  fundamental  change  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  with  the  similar  request. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be  good 
enough  to  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might 
ask  a  few  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  relating  to 
some  of  his  comments? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  what  I  believe  is  not  a  well 
understood  program  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  this  step-by- 
step  approach  to  trying  to  achieve  a 
detente  which,  of  course,  we  would  all 
like  to  see. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  believe  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
say  that  some  witnesses  from  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  had  opposed  the  pro- 
posed consular  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  that  mean  some 
of  these  witnesses  have  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  this  administration  Is 
such  that  nobody  presently  employed  by 
the  executive  branch  is  going  to  tes- 
tify to  a  contrary  view;  but  I  can  give 
the  Senator  the  information  that  a 
former  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  did  present  his  views,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty,  but  he  is  no  longer 
employed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  I  have  great 
respect  for  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  but 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  Senator  state 
that  no  Defense  Department  witness, 
such  as  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
came  before  the  committee  to  give  his 
viewpoint  as  to  the  impact  of  such  a 
treaty  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  did  not  come  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Have  they  been  asked 
to  appear? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  been  asked.  Many  of 
those  of  us  opposing  the  proposed  treaty 
did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  position 
of  anybody  presently  employed  by  the 
Executive  by  coming  before  the  commit- 
tee and  expressing  a  contrary  notion. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
CiELLAN]  and  I  had  an  unfortunate  ex- 
perience with  reference  in  that  regard 
during  the  TFX  controversy,  and  we  lost 
two  valuable  members  of  our  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  that 
again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member the  time  when  we  had  the  open 
hearings  on  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  I  think  everybody  took  It 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  appear  and  give 
their  views  on  the  treaty.  They  all  ap- 
peared, as  I  recall,  and  gave  their  views. 
As  I  recall,  they  generally  recommended 
approval  of  the  treaty,  subject  to  certain 
Mndltions  that  had  to  be  made.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wrote  a  letter 


to  the  Senate  committing  the  President 
to  fulfilling  those  conditions. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  other  military  leaders 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  have  not 
beipn  called  as  witnesses  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  give  their 
vieWs  as  to  the  impact  this  treaty  or  that 
other  follow-on  arrangements  might 
have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Am  I  to  understand  the  hearings  are 
closed? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  afraid  they  are 
closed.  The  opposition  was  given  the 
total  amount  of  one  day,  plus  one  wit- 
ness, because  a  witness  appearing  for  the 
national  department  of  the  American 
Legion  who  opposed  it  was  called  to  tes- 
tify at  the  behest  of  the  whole  commit- 
tee. Beyond  that,  we  were  given  one 
day  to  hear  witnesses.  We  had  many 
others  who  wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  something  as  compli- 
cated as  this  issue  cannot  be  discussed 
in  one  day.  There  was  even  a  feeling 
among  some  of  us  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  also  be  referred  to  the  Ai-med 
Services  Committee  because  of  the  pos- 
sible impact  the  proposed  treaty  would 
have  on  prolonging  the  war.  We  have 
the  general  feeling  that  the  treaty  will 
not  only  prolong  the  war  but  discourage 
some  of  the  allies  who  are  now  support- 
ing us,  because,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
protect  our  American  soldiers  from  in- 
creased attacks,  they  may  want  to  with- 
draw their  troops.  They  cannot  under- 
stand our  sending  to  our  enemies  mate- 
riel which,  through  Riissia,  comes  back 
to  kill  their  boys  and  ours. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
opposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
up  to  the  opposition  to  have  the  Defense 
Establishment  witnesses  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  recall  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  did  such  a  thing.  It  was  handled 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  says  that  there  was  only 
a  1-day  hearing  on  which  to  hear  the 
opposition  witnesses.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  One  day  for  the  opposi- 
tion plus  1  day  for  the  witness  of  Na- 
tional Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion who  appeared  in  opposition,  who 
was  heard  on  another  day  and  by  request 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  additional 
days  were  added  to  the  hearings? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Another  day.  The  com- 
mittee had  1  day  for  the  witnesses  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  The  committee  ap- 
peared ready  to  rush  it  through  until 
some  of  us  felt  we  should  stop  and  take 
a  look  and  hear  both  sides.  This  was  an 
unprecedented  thing,  because  never  be- 
fore in  American  history  have  we  been 
supplying  materiel  to  the  enemy  to  build 
munitions  to  shoot  back  at  our  boys. 
This  is  something  new.  It  is  going  to 
make  a  big  footnote  In  our  American 
history.  Never  until  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  we  participated  In  such  a 
bloody  business  dm-ing  a  war  In  which 
we  are  engaged.  That  is  unprecedented. 
It  writes  new  history.  So  we  thought 
the  other  side  should  be  heard.  They 
gave  us  as  much  time  as  the  proponents. 


The  proponents  had  a  day  and  the  op- 
ponents had  a  day,  but  in  both  Instances 
it  was  a  grossly  inadequate  consideration 
for  such  a  monumental  departure  from 
our  national  history  and  traditions. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  saying.  We  ought  to  look 
at  the  package.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  have  an  excel- 
lent idea  when  they  ask,  "Why  not  defer 
the  activation  date  of  the  treaty  until  at 
least  the  President  shall  notify  us  either 
that  the  war  is  over  or  else  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  quit  supplying  the  warlords 
of  North  Vietnam  with  the  materiel  that 
they  need  to  continue  the  war?" 

I  think  the  war  would  have  long  since 
been  over  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Rus- 
sians supplies.  How  are  the  North 
Vietnamese  fighting  this  war?  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  their  petroleum  supplies 
come  from  Russia.  One  way  to  stop  the 
war  would  be  to  cut  off  those  supplies. 
We  seem  to  have  a  policy  of  bombing  on 
alternate  days.  I  think  sometimes  that 
the  administration  has  a  mania  about 
bombing.  If  it  does  not  know  what  to 
do,  it  decides  to  drop  some  bombs.  When 
the  press  criticizes  our  bombing  and  it 
appears  on  the  front  page,  then  the 
bombing  may  be  stopped.  Then  some- 
thing else  happens  and  we  drop  more 
bombs.  There  seems  to  be  no  consistency 
or  well-considered  program. 

There  is  another  way  to  stop  the  war. 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  to  shut  off  the 
supplies  from  Russia  which  is  supplying 
MIGS,  and  antiaircraft  guns,  petroleum, 
and  many  other  implements  of  war.  If 
we  want  to  stop  the  war,  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  stop  that  supplying  of  materiel. 

I  would  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
gives  North  Vietnam  a  greater  amount  of 
supplies.  Why  should  we  do  anything 
to  prolong  a  war  as  distasteful  as  this 
one  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam?  We 
prolong  the  war  when  we  increase  the 
means  the  Russian  Communists  utilize 
in  providing  supplies  enabling  Hanoi  to 
continue  to  fight  the  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  I  cannot  understand  why,  in  view 
of  the  impact  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  of 
the  consular  treaty,  the  committee  did 
not  call  witnesses  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  long  ago 
the  hearings  were  concluded? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  concluded.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  irrevocably  that  they  are.  Would 
our  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  say  they  are?  I  assuime  they 
are  concluded.  Would  he  agree?  If  so. 
they  stopped  on  the  17th  of  February, 
because  that  was  the  last  day  we  had 
hearings.  We  are  now  trying  very  hard, 
without  too  much  assurance  yet,  to  get 
at  least  a  guarantee  from  the  committee 
that  the  hearings  will  be  printed  before 
the  committee  acts  and  before  the  Sen- 
ate votes.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  will 
be  done,  because  there  are  some  things 
in  the  hearings  that  I  know  some  people 
In  this  town  would  rather  not  have  Sena- 
tors read.  As  I  said  before,  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  will  cast  this  epochal 
vote  on  an  unprecedented  wartime  pol- 
icy, something  which  has  never  before 
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happened  in  American  history.  At  least 
Senators  should  have  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  carefully  study  all  tha  hearmgs 
before  casting  their  votes  on  a  decision 
of  such  far-reaching  implicatidns. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  printi|ig  of  the 
hearings  for  consideration  by  |the  com- 
mittee, not  to  mention  the  membership 
of  the  Senate,  is  being  held  up 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  not  being  held  up; 
the  pressure  for  fast,  uninformed  action 
is  being  accentuated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  appears  to  me  that 
quite  a  long  time  has  elapsed  lor  2  days 
of  hearings  to  be  printed.  At  least,  I 
have  seen  hearings  printed  mjch  more 
quickly  than  that.  What  wap  the  big 
rush  to  conclude  the  hearings?  The 
Senator  said  there  was  hurry  lo  get  the 
hearings  over  with.  What  w^  the  big 
hurry  to  get  the  hearings  over  with  if 
the  committee  is  going  to  taku  its  time 
to  have  the  hearings  printed  land  pub- 
lished, so  that  Senators  can  re  id  them? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  i.m  in  no 
rush  to  get  the  hearings  over  with,  be- 
cause I  know  that  many  other  people  in 
this  country  having  military  expertise 
and  background,  and  also  academicians 
and  students  of  international  policy, 
would  like  to  be  heard  in  oppbsition  to 
the  convention.  Frankly,  thew  cannot 
understand  what  logic  is  invoh  ed  in  en- 
couraging Russia  to  supply  arms  to  kill 
American  boys  in  North  Vietna  n.  They 
cannot  comprehend  how  such  a  policy 
can  do  anything  else  but  encou  "age  Rus- 
sia to  expand  such  actions  whei  i  we  put  a 
"good  housekeeping"  label  on  their 
policies  by  ratifying  a  consular  treaty 
that  the  Russians  would  like  U  have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wisi  to  pro- 
long the  colloquy.  I  merely  thought  we 
ought  to  bring  out  the  fact  tiat  there 
were  no  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  that  the  hearngs  have 
not  yet  been  published.  I  hopx  i  that  the 
hearings  will  be  published  with  jut  delay, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  read  them.  I 
would  also  hope  that  perhaps  ;he  hear- 
ings could  be  reopened,  so  that  we  could 
have  the  views  of  our  milita  -y  people 
concernuig  the  im{>act  that  tie  treaty 
will  have  on  the  war. 

I  again  commend  the  Sens  tor  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  for  his  approach 
In  dealing  with  this  subject.  ::  think  it 
would  be  most  enlightening  if  all  of  us 
could  have  a  better  idea  of  the  vay  these 
pieces  fit  together. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
very  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  made  a  meaningful  jcontribu- 
tion  to  the  discussion  by  raisingithe  ques- 
tion as  to  why  we  do  not  have  testimony 
from  the  military,  such  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  [ 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd  that  if 
the  other  body,  in  embarking  oii  the  con- 
sideration of  the  East-We&i  trfede  bill — 
and  that  bill  must  original^  in  the 
House — will  call  before  the  oommittee 
witnesses  to  testify  to  all  the  ficets  that 
are  Involved  in  the  matter  of  the  East- 
West  trade,  it  will  lend  greatei^  strength 
to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  the  Senate  should  defer 
action  on  the  Consular  Convention  until 
such  time  as  the  executive  d^artment 
clarifies  Its  position. 


I  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  brief  com- 
mentary or  questions,  but  not  in- 
definitely, if  the  Senator  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree.  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

I  came  here  for  another  purpose,  and 
ran  into  this  scholarly  address  by  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  the  emotional  and 
able  attack  on  the  treaty  by  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  and  the  incisive 
questions  asked  by  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  a 
debate  with  my  three  Republican  friends, 
at  this  point,  on  the  treaty.  I  merely 
wish  to  clear  up  a  couple  of  points  where 
I  think  there  is  vast  misunderstanding. 

In  the  first  place,  this  treaty  is  the 
same  treaty  which  was  reported  to  the 
floor  by  a  vote  of  12  to  5  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1965,  after  hear- 
ings which  were  then  considered  ade- 
quately comprehensive. 

When  hearings  were  started  again  this 
year — because  we  had  a  new  Congress — 
the  Administration  sent  down  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  and  they  were 
given  a  good  going  over,  if  I  may  use  the 
vernacular,  by  various  committee  mem- 
bers. Then.  I  think  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  we  held  two 
days  of  hearings  for  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  at  which  point  a  very  eloquent 
gentleman  representing  the  American 
Legion  appeared  in  opposition,  and  the 
Liberty  Lobby  made  an  impassioned  at- 
tack on  the  treaty. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  have  an  executive  session  next  Tues- 
day to  mark  up  the  treaty  and  determine 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  hearings  are 
being  printed  and  will  be  available  in 
galley  proof  at  that  time.  I  hope  within 
a  week  or  two  the  committee  will  make 
it's  report,  accompanied  by  the  printed 
hearings,  so  that  aU  Senators  will  be 
able  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  the  report  and  the  hearings. 

Speaking  only  for  myself.  I  would 
guess  the  treaty  will  be  reported  at  least 
as  favorably  as  the  12  to  5  vote  of  two 
years  ago;  and  I  have  great  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  number  of  Republican 
Senators  among  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  impressed  by  the  analysis  the  Sen- 
ator gave  and  also  by  the  emotional  and 
very  dramatic  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  However. 
I  am  still  concerned  about  a  number  of 
things  and  I  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions to  see  if  my  information  on  this 
treaty  is  accurate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  had  no  treaty 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
still  be  able  to  exchange  consulates  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. During  the  1940's,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Soviet  Union  had  three  con- 
sulates in  this  country.    They  were  in 


three  major  cities  of  America:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  and  New  York.  In  ad- 
dition, at  their  Embassy  here  in  Wash- 
ington many  staff  members  were  engaged 
in  consular  duties.  The  United  States 
had  only  one  consulate  in  Vladivostok. 

That  may  be  done  again,  if  the  Presi- 
dent  chooses  to  do  so,  by  Executive  order 
or  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  purpose  I  can  see,  then,  in  propos- 
ing the  treaty  is  either  for  the  admin- 
istration to  avoid  the  responsibility  for 
taking  this  step  and  placing  the  burden 
upon  us,  or  because  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide ground  rules  in  case  consulates  are 
established? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senato'^  '.  cor- 
rect. It  would  involve  formalitit.,  co  the 
extent  the  treaty  explains  how  certain 
ground  rules  would  govern  the  situation 
in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  So- 
viet Union  consulates  in  America  and 
American  consulates  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  know  whether  the  degree  of 
immunity  which  is  being  offered  to  our 
nationals  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  nationals  here,  is  some- 
thing which  would  be  worked  out  by  Ex- 
ecutive agreement;  or  must  it  be  part  of 
a  treaty? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  made,  in  November  1933,  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  prior  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  were  part  of  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreements.  These  agreements  had  been 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  yet  if  they 
were — and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  right — they  were  fla- 
grantly violated,  abused,  and  disregarded 
on  numerous  occasions  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  agreements  may  not  have  had  the 
dignity  of  a  treaty;  hov;ever  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  international  obli- 
gations with  impunity  whether  Execu- 
tive orders,  agreements  or  treaties 
solemnly  ratified,  consented  to,  and  ad- 
vised by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  agreement  had  been  put  through  by 
executive  action  only,  would  we  then 
have  been  faced  with  the  so-called  most- 
favored -nation  problems  that  we  have  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  treaty? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  would  not  be,  un- 
less the  Executive  order  or  agreement 
contained  a  provision  to  that  effect.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  in  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions could  be  invoked  only  by  granting 
on  a  country  basis  to  another  country 
more  favored  provisions  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  first  treaty,  as  was  the  case 
in  November  of  1933.  So  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  that  question  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  question  would  arise  if  the  ar- 
rangements and  the  ground  rules  were 
effected  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  the  adminis- 
tration is  pushing  this  as  vigorously  as  it 
is,  if  the  administration  can  do  all  of  this 
without  any  congressional  action  of  any 
kind.  Why  do  they  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting a  rebuff  by  sending  it  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  something 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  minds  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  people  who  make  it  up. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  what  I 
should  do  or  on  what  any  of  us  should 
do,  for  that  matter,  with  respect  to  this 
part  cular  treaty. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Presumably  opportu- 
nity will  be  given  to  us  to  do  so  with 
access  to  printed  copies  of  the  testimony, 
between  that  time  and  the  time  we  start 
debating  the  measure  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Sautli  Dakota  on 
the  trade  agreement. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions, 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  speeches,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator.  I  can 
see  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the  United 
States  tD  increase  the  amount  of  trade 
by  which  we  supply  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  eastern  Soviet  bloc  with  goods 
CO  strengthen  their  economy,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  busy  around  the  world 
trying  to  destroy  freedom  and  kill  us 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Never- 
ttieless.  I  do  not  see  how  that  necessarily 
applies  to  a  consular  agreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
no  provisions  for  specific  consulates  or 
for  specific  numbers  of  people  in  this 
particular  treaty  that  is  offered  for  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  consulates  which 
might  be  set  up,  could  be  placed  in  both 
countries  solely  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing visiting  nationals  of  the  other  coun- 
try and  not  for  trade  agreements  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Except  that  a  major 
purpose  of  a  consulate  is  to  promote 
trade  between  the  countries  that  have 
exchanged  consulates. 

There  are  other  matters — and  they  are 
Important,  to  be  sure — such  as  the  no- 
tification of  the  incarceration  in  Russia 
of  American  tourists  and  ready  access  to 
them.  The  same  would  be  true  of  any 
Soviet  nationals  incarcerated  in  this 
country.  However,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  of  a  consulate  is  to 
promote  trade  between  the  two  Nations 
that  exchange  consulates. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  very  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  Is  always 
complaining  that  the  executive  arm  of 
the  Government  is  making  executive 
agreements  which  ought  to  be  presented 
to  us  for  advice  and  consent  in  treaty 
form. 

I  suggest  that  It  111  becomes  us  to  take 
the  position  that  we  would  rather  have 
them  do  It  by  executive  action. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  been 
most  critical  of  their  failure  to  do  this. 
I  am  just  Interested  In  knowing  why  they 


did  It  on  this  occasion  and  not  on  other 
occasions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  why  they  did  it — although 
this  will  appear  when  the  report  comes 
out — is  that  the  treaty  would  require  a 
change  in  Russian  law  to  give  access  to 
our  citizens  who  might  be  incarcerated 
in  Russia.  Such  access  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  present  Russian  law. 

I  understand  the  Russians  felt  that  if 
they  were  going  to  make  this  kind  of 
change  in  their  law  it  should  be  in  treaty 
form. 

Finally,  I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa — speaking  only  for 
myself  and  not  for  anyone  else  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — that 
I  do  not  think  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty 
whatever.  That  is  why  they  were  not 
called  on  to  support  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  support  them,  let  them  tell 
us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  that  he  could  have 
made  the  same  argument  with  respect  to 
the  Lim.ited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
But  still  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
heard,  they  testified;  and  I  suggest  that 
had  they  not  done  so,  in  the  manner  they 
did,  the  treaty  would  not  have  been 
ratified. 

I  believe  that  the  military  has  an  In- 
terest In  treaties  involving  another  na- 
tion which  Is  supplying  great  materiel  to 
one  of  our  enemies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  do  any 
harm  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  would  feel  compelled  to  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  give  their  testimony  right  down  the 
line  exactly  the  way  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  supported  It.  They  did  not  do 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
would  do  so  in  this  case.  I  think  it 
would  be  enlightening  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  find  out  what  the  mili- 
tary thought. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  was  almost  a  military  matter  and 
involved  the  national  security  with  re- 
spect to  our  weapons.  The  present  con- 
sular treaty  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
in  that  regard. 

I  say  again  that  the  Joint  Cliiefs  have 
made  no  request  to  be  heard,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  they  would  care 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  true,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  treaty  stands  alone 
and  is  not  a  matter  that  involves  mili- 
tary, economic,  social,  political,  and  for- 
eign relations  implications.  It  is  simply 
not  true.    It  is  a  part  of  the  package. 

Repeatedly,  our  Chief  Executive  has 
said  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  program 
of  building  bridges.  In  his  speech  in  New 
York  last  October,  it  took  two  printed 
pages  to  outline  this  program  by  label 
alone. 

Then  we  are  called  upon  to  act  on  this 
treaty.  It  is  asserted  that  we  do  not 
need  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  tell  us  what  a 
detente  is.    All  they  are  concerned  with 


is  this  little  piece  of  the  world  that  exists 
in  this  treaty.  That  is  not  true.  It  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  pattern  and  a  larger 
package. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  not  true  that  this  treaty  stands 
alone,  by  itself.  Again  speaking  only  for 
myself,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  open- 
ing gun  in  a  very  important  change  In 
our  foreign  policy,  a  change  of  which  I 
strongly  approve.  I  think  the  new  inter- 
est the  administration  has  taken  in  it 
flows,  to  some  extent,  from  the  October 
speech  of  President  Johnson,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  treaty  does  not  stand 
alone.  I  disagree  with  him  that  it  is 
any  concern  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
We  have  enough  of  the  militai-y  Indus- 
trial complex  running  the  Government 
already. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  neces- 
sarily, that  the  testimony  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  be  elicited  on  this  item; 
but  when  this  item  is  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  five  or  six  major 
proposals,  some  of  which  do  involve  the 
military  and  have  impinged  heavily  on 
the  military  posture  of  this  country, 
then  I  say  the  testimony  should  be 
elicited. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Senate  and 
the  other  body  and  the  American  public 
be  fully  Informed  on  all  these  aspects 
before  commitment  is  fastened  down  on 
any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  hke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  one  question. 

Would  it  be  his  position  that  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  on  the  proposed  Con- 
sular Treaty,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
have  absolutely  no  impact  on  the  morale, 
one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  men  fighting 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  certainly  would.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  in  Vietnam  knows 
anything  about  the  Consular  Treaty  or 
cares  about  it. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  getting  a  little  sick 
and  tired  of  flags  being  wrapped  around 
people,  on  the  ground  that  our  boys  can- 
not afford  this  Consular  Treaty.  To  me, 
this  is  the  essence  of  demagoguery. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say,  in  response, 
that  I  have  received  sc«ne  mall  from 
some  men  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
are  very  much  opposed  to  this  treaty. 
Maybe  the  Senator  does  not  have  a  simi- 
lar constituency.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  his  constituents  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  that  the  question  is  entirely 
proper,  and  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that, 
one  way  or  the  other,  this  will  have  some 
impact  on  the  morale  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  Whether  it  is  a  good  impact 
or  a  bad  impact,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  thoughts  of  everyone  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  simply  pointing  out  that 
some  of  the  men  who  have  written  to  me 
are  very  much  opposed.  If  a  question  of 
morale  is  involved,  then  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  by  all  means,  have  an  interest 
in  this  treaty. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  take  me  4  or  5 
minutes,  and  this  deals  with  the  subject 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  dis- 
cussed. 
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Mr.  President,  on  February  17  a  letter 
was  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilbur  L. 
Dunbar,  the  editor  of  the  Couri(?r-Cres- 
cent,  of  Orrville,  Ohio.  Orrvilleis  a  com- 
munity of  probably  2,000  people.  Among 
several  questions,  he  put  this  quistion  to 
me: 

What  measures  should  be  taken!  (or  can 
be  taken)  to  improve  International  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.?  In  this 
respect,  how  do  you  evaluate  the  [propoeed 
consular  treaty? 

The  following  is  my  answer: 
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The  United  States   government 
attempting  In  every  way  reasonable 
about  a  lessening  of  tensions  between 
Russia   and   the   United   States.     I 
tressed,  however,  to  observe  that 
not  been  much  effort  on  the  part 
Russia   to  Indicate  In  any  way  a 
lessen  tensions.     It  Is  sending  military 
ment  to  North  Viet  Nam  now.     It 
ous  partlclpiant  in  the  Tri 
♦erence  held  in  Havana.  Cuba  In 
1966,    attended    by    Communist 
Irom   about   86   countries   and 
consolidate   the  efforts  of  the  C 
to  achieve  their  objectives  in  South 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

By  way  of  interpolation,  the  Tri-Con- 
tinental  Conference  was  concerxed  with 
the  continents  of  South  America^  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

I  read  further  from  my  answfer: 

A  34-man  delegation  went  to  th^  Conler- 
ence  from  the  Kremlin;  It  was  heafled  by  a 
Shaxaf  R.  Rashldov  who  quickly  i  set  the 
tone  by  stating :  i 

"The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  t|hls  Con- 
ference to  promote  in  every  concel^ble  way 
the  unity  of  antt-lmperlallst  forces  of  the 
three  continents  so  as  to  unfold  an  a  still 
greater  scale  our  common  strugglf  against 
imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neojcolonlal- 
ism  headed  by  the  United  States  oaf  itallsts." 

In  the  final  declaration  Issued  by  [the  Con- 
ference it  called  "for  the  use  of  e\ery  form 
of  struggle  necessary  including  armed 
battle"  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world. 

The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

"Imperialism    will    never    volunt^ly    re 
nounce   its  policy   of  exploitation,  "" 

aggression  and  intervention. 

"The  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  a)  id  Latin 
America  know  by  their  own  experience  that 
Yankee  imperialism,  the  implacable  enemy 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  is  he  main 
redoubt  of  colonial  oppression  and 
tlonal  reaction. 

"Yankee  imperialism  covers  the  qiap  with 
its  capital,  extracting  millions  o:'  dollars 
yearly  for  Its  monopolies.  Yankee  Imperial- 
ism commits  all  sorts  of  abominabje  crimes 
against    the    people    and    actively 


prepares 
attacks  against  socialist  countijies  and 
against   world   peace." 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  ^ot  the 
end.    They  still  go  on. 

The   proclamation   continues: 

"The  Conference  hereby  proclal  ms  that 
the  primary  task  of  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  to  intensify 
the  struggle  against  imperialism,  icolonlal- 
Ism.  neo-colonlallsm  and  to  win  And  con- 
solidate national  Independence  eppeclally 
against  the  exploitation  practicedj  by  the 
Yankees.  The  merging  of  efforts  will  turn 
active  solidarity  on  our  contlneni  Into  a 
new  historical  force  of  colossal  dimensions." 

Mr  President.  I  shall  repeajt.  This 
declaration  was  issued  in  Havank.  Cuba, 
in  January  1966,  at  the  Trl-Cor^tinental 
Conference,  with  83  countries  repre- 
sented by  delegates  of  the  Communist 


peoples  of  the  world.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
34  of  the  delegates  were  from  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  quote 
from  my  letter : 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  Con- 
gress, should  adopt  the  attitude  that  the 
challenge  to  the  security  of  our  country  has 
come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  carmot  do  it 
in  the  face  of  declarations  that  they  are 
constantly  making. 

About  2  weeks  ago  Premier  Kosygin  of 
Russia  had  a  1-hour  press  conference  in 
London,  which  was  televised  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  was  at  home  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  listen  to  it 
thoroughly.  The  discussion  was  then  in 
progress  about  the  prospects  of  going  to 
the  negotiating  table  with  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
and  it  was  sort  of  said  that  Kosygin  was 
going  to  say  something  that  would  bring 
us  to  the  negotiating  table.  But  what 
did  Kosygin  say? 

I  listened  to  Kosygin  hoping  that  he  would 
utter  some  words  showing  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  Russian  to  relax  the  tensions  existing 
between  his  country  and  ours.  Not  a  word 
favorable  to  the  United  States  was  uttered 
by  him. 

He  was  asked  about  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam; he  quickly  and  emphatically  declared 
that  we  were  the  aggressors;  that  we  were 
taking  the  lives  and  injuring  the  bodies  of 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

I  continued  to  listen,  hoping  that  he 
would  say  some  one  word  in  behalf  of 
our  country. 

He  uttered  not  one  word  against  the  atroc- 
ities which  have  been  clearly  established 
and  are  legion  In  number  perpetrated  by  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese. 

Repeatedly  Russian  leaders  are  labeling 
our  country  as  imperialist  seeking  to  exploit 
by  neo-colonlallsm  various  people  of  unde- 
veloped nations  in  Africa,  South  America, 
and  Asia. 

We  are  trying  to  Improve  our  relations 
with  Russia,  but  the  Communists  In  Rus- 
sia Just  as  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  Communist 
in  North  Viet  Nam  do  not  want  any  relaxa- 
tion in  tensions  nor  the  achievement  of 
peace. 

In  1965  when  the  Consular  Treaty  was  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  cast 
my  vote  against  it.  I  would  like  to  go  along 
with  the  President  and  approve  the  treaty  if  I 
can  conscientiously  and  honestly  bring  my- 
self to  the  belief  that  Russia  has  any  pur- 
pose to  actually — and  by  deed — to  cultivate 
a  state  of  peaceful  coexistence.  My  present 
belief  is  that  I  will  not  vote  for  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  want 
peaceful  coexistence.  This  Congress  has 
tried  to  achieve  it.  We  have  shown  a 
chp  Itable  and  eleemosynary  attitude 
to\^ard  people  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  argued  that  Russia  has  let  up  on 
its  perpetuation  of  the  tensions.  Can 
anyone  point  out  tangibly  where  that 
lessening  has  occurred?  I  would  like  to 
hear  it.  I  have  tried  to  find  it.  I  have 
searched  for  it.  But  Instead  of  finding  it. 
every  word  that  comes  to  me  Indicates 
an  avowed,  imrelentlng,  eternal  piuiJOse 
to  destroy  our  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  ERVIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league is  to  be  commended  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  and  the  contribution 


he  has  made  to  the  discussion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  treaty.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  Consular  Treaty  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters that  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon 
to  consider  for  many,  many  years. 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  disturbed 
about  what  is  happening  In  this  coimtry. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  any  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists' overall  strategy  or  characteris- 
tics has  changed. 

Also  the  coimtry  appears  to  be  a  victim 
of  quite  a  snow  job  of  propaganda. 
There  is  every  effort  being  made  to  con- 
vince the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens 
that  kind,  beneficent,  unselfish  Uncle 
Sam  is  an  aggressor;  that  the  young  men 
who  are  fighting  for  our  country  are 
ruthless  killers  for  the  sake  of  killing; 
and  that  type  of  propaganda  is  being 
constantly  and  constantly  drummed  into 
the  American  public. 

Certainly,  when  my  colleague  proposes 
that  we  look  at  the  entire  picture  of 
what  Is  proposed  in  connection  with  So- 
viet Russia,  he  is  rendering  a  great  serv- 
ice. Who  can  be  opposed  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure? What  valid  argument  can  be 
made  to  a  suggestion  that  we  look  at 
everything  involved  and  everything  that 
might  be  associated  with  this  treaty? 

What  is  vulnerable  about  the  individ- 
ual who  would  oppose  such  a  course?  It 
seems  to  me  that  history  carries  some 
important  lessons.  I  cannot  recall  a  time 
when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  collaborated  with  the  Russian 
Communists,  whether  it  be  the  initial 
recognition  of  their  government  back  in 
the  thirties,  or  at  any  other  time,  that 
has  proven  wise,  or  that  we  could  rely 
upon  their  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  when  urging  that  the 
Senate  defer  action  on  the  Consular  Con- 
vention, my  distinguished  colleague 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  considering 
all  of  the  proposals  concerning  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  relations,  before 
passing  on  any  one  of  them. 

An  example  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  ad  hoc  legislation  in  an  area  requir- 
ing comprehensive  analysis  is  the  dan- 
ger of  opening  up  espionage  outlets  in 
cities  in  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
sular accord.  The  concept  of  a  "neigh- 
borhood spy  store"  conveniently  located 
and  staffed  by  a  competent  staff  of  Com- 
munist agents  is  not  the  type  of  market- 
ing appreciated  by  the  American  public. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  this  aspect 
of  the  treaty  appears  in  the  February  28, 
1967,  issue  of  the  National  Review  Bul- 
letin, by  M.  Stanton  Evans.  Mr.  Evans 
points  up  the  prime  danger  of  the  treaty 
when  he  states — 

Principal  effect  of  the  consular  agreement 
would  be  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  open 
offices  In  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
adding  several  hundred  people  to  the  Com- 
munist diplomatic  contingent  on  American 
soil.  All  these  people  would  be  granted  diplo- 
matic immunity  for  all  crimes.  Including 
murder  and  espionage. 

It  is  not  consoling  to  listen  to  state- 
ments by  the  administration  that  es- 
pionage is  "nothing  the  FBI  can't  han- 
dle." or  that  "we  would  derive  similar 
advantages  from  our  consulates  in  the 
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U.S.S.R.,"  when,  as  Mr.  Evans  explains, 
"All  these  arguments  are  afQrmatively 
misleading." 

The  article  details,  point  by  point,  how 
we  will  get  the  short  end  of  such  an  ex- 
change, and  concludes  by  pinpointing  a 
crucial  paradox  in  stating : 

Even  If  we  Ignore  the  one-sldedness  of  the 
transaction,  this  has  to  be  accounted  the 
most  peculiar  argument  of  all.  Surely  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  times  In  history  that  an  ex- 
change of  sabotage  outposts  htis  been  adver- 
tised as  a  method  of  improving  international 
relations. 

It  is  because  of  such  known  paradoxes 
in  only  one  such  proposal  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  defer  action  at  the  present  time 
so  that  every  aspect  of  all  proposals  con- 
cerning our  foreign  relations  with  the 
Kremlin  may  be  investigated  before  we 
pass  on  any  single  one  of  them. 

However  sophisticated  the  administra- 
tion may  become  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  Consular  Treaty,  it  cannot  logi- 
cally be  disputed  that  it  will  affect  other 
foreign  policy  proposals  and  be  affected 
by  them,  it  is  only  commonsense  to 
determine  the  design  of  the  bridge  before 
the  footings  are  dug. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Home 

The  Johnson  administration's  all-out 
drive  to  secure  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Accord  with  the  Soviet  Union  should  settle 
any  lingering  doubts  about  the  current  di- 
rection of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  present  line,  all  too  clearly,  is  concilia- 
tion of  and  collaboration  with  the  Krem- 
lin— an  objective  apparently  deemed  Impor- 
tant enough  to  Justify  Indifference  to  mat- 
ters of  Internal  security  and  a  campaign  to 
erase  from  memory  some  major  items  of  the 
historical  record. 

Principal  effect  of  the  consular  agreement 
would  be  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  open 
offices  in  major  cities  of  the  United  States, 
adding  several  hundred  people  to  the  Com- 
munist diplomatic  contingent  on  American 
soil.  All  these  people  would  be  granted  dip- 
lomatic Immunity  for  all  crimes,  including 
murder  and  espionage. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  existing  Soviet 
diplomatic  posts  are  used  for  espionage,  ter- 
ror, and  intelligence  work.  FBI  Chief  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  has  testified  that  up  to  80%  of 
the  personnel  in  these  installations  are  used 
in  intelligence  assignments.  In  1965,  Hoover 
said  a  consular  treaty  increasing  this  sort 
of  representation  was  a  "cherished  goal  of 
Soviet  Intelligence." 

Hoover's  testimony  served  to  torpedo  the 
agreeement  last  year,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  precautionary  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  outcome  In  the  90th  Congress. 
Having  blandly  Ignored  all  such  questions 
when  the  Accord  was  first  brought  forward, 
the  Johnson  team  is  now  hard  at  work  ex- 
plaining away  his  statements. 

The  line  of  attack  against  Hoover's  testi- 
mony has  been  threefold:  (1)  An  effort, 
through  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Hoover  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  to 
suggest  Hoover  had  retracted  his  testimony; 
(2)  a  contention,  also  derived  from  the  ex- 
change of  letters,  that  any  Increase  in  Soviet 
espionage  would  be  "nothing  the  FBI  can't 
handle";  and  (3)  an  argument  that,  even  If 
the  Communists  did  expand  their  intelli- 
gence operations  on  our  soil,  we  would  de- 


rive similar  advantages  from  our  consulates 
in  the  USSR. 

All  these  arguments  are  affirmatively  mis- 
leading. The  facts  of  the  case  are  in  each 
Instance  at  variance  with  the  Impression  the 
treaty  advocates  have  attempted  to  convey. 

Rusk's  effort  In  his  exchange  of  letters 
with  Hoover  was  to  bring  out  and  elaborate 
the  technical  point  that  the  FBI  chief  had 
not  actually  opposed  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  truth  is  that  the  FBI  neither 
endorses  nor  opposes  legislation  of  this  sort; 
it  does  not  deal  in  opinions,  but  In  facts — 
and  the  facts  are  that  the  treaty  would  lead 
to  a  vast  increase  In  the  level  of  Soviet  es- 
pionage in   the   United   States. 

Far  from  retracting  his  statement.  Hoover 
explicitly  reaffirmed  it  in  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt  (R.,  S.D.) .  In  answer  to  Mundt's 
questions.  Hoover  stated  that  "Commtinlst- 
bloc  diplomatic  establishments  In  this  coun- 
try serve  as  focal  points  for  Intelligence 
operations"  and  that  secret  police  agents  in 
the  Red  diplomatic  corps  are  at  present 
"conducting  an  intensive  campaign  aimed 
at  the  most  sensitive  data  regarding  our 
scientific  and  technical  developments,  our 
military  and  defense  programs." 

Scarcely  less  convincing  Is  the  statement 
that  the  Increased  flow  of  Red  espionage 
would  be  nothing  the  FBI  can't  handle.  We 
are  safe  in  presuming  that,  however  great 
the  affliction,  the  FBI  will  gird  its  loins  and 
do  Its  best  to  protect  us.  But  Is  that  any 
reason  to  make  the  agency's  already  difficult 
asslgmnent  even  more  difficult?  Should  we 
unleash  murderers  and  other  criminals  to 
prey  on  the  country  on  the  grounds  that 
"it's  nothing  the  police  can't  handle"?  The 
argiunent  Is  absurdity  itself.  Suggestions 
that  the  Accord  would  yield  equal  benefits 
in  spying  and  terrorism  to  both  participants 
are  also  false.  The  American  Embassy  In 
Moscow  Is  heavily  "bugged,"  and  we  can  be 
certain  any  consulates  we  set  up  would  be 
similarly  equipped.  U.S.  diplomats  have 
testified  that,  when  conversing  In  the 
Embassy,  they  always  speak  "for  the  mike," 
because  they  know  the  Soviets  are  picking 
everything  up  through  hidden  listening 
devices. 

The  unlikelihood  of  our  being  able  to  use 
these  outposts  for  our  own  Intelligence  work 
is  further  indicated  by  the  disparities  in 
personnel  practices  at  the  two  embassies. 
With  few  exceptions,  personnel  serving  In 
Communist  offices  In  the  United  States  are 
Soviet  citizens;  but  not  all  personnel  serving 
in  U.S.  offices  in  Moscow  are  Americans.  As 
of  1960.  there  were  195  Americans  and  93 
Soviets  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow,  while 
there  were  271  Russians  and  zero  Americans 
m  the  Russian  Embassy  In  Washington. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  United  States 
will  not  get  from  its  Installations  in  the 
USSR  the  same  benefits  the  Soviets  get  from 
their  Installations  here.  Like  most  such 
"exchanges,"  this  one  will  work  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  benefit  of  the  Conununlsts — 
which  Is  of  course  the  reason  they  are  In 
favor  of  It. 

What  puzzles.  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  Is 
why  our  own  government  Is  also  In  favor  of 
It.  In  combatting  Hoover's  testimony.  State 
concedes  the  Communists  will  use  any  consu- 
lates they  establish  here  for  Intelligence, 
espionage  and  terror.  Yet  It  continues  to 
argue  that  establishing  these  faculties  would 
be  a  step  toward  better  understanding! 

Even  If  we  Ignore  the  one-sldedness  of  the 
transaction,  this  has  to  be  accounted  the 
most  peculiar  argument  of  all.  Surely  It  Is 
one  of  the  few  times  in  history  that  an  ex- 
change of  sabotage  outposts  has  been  adver- 
tised as  a  method  of  Improving  International 
relations. 

M.  Stanton  Evans. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  again  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  informative 


address  and  the  very  fine  position  he 
has  taken,  which  certainly  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  The  remarks  he  has  made 
are  in  keeping  with  his  usual  kindness 
and  generosity. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  lay  down  a  premise  and  then  ask 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

I  have  attempted  to  do  research  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  My  research 
satisfies  me  this  will  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
it  has  ever  proposed  to  grant  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  to  consuls 
and  their  employees  who  happen  to  be 
nationals  of  the  country  which  estab- 
lishes a  consulate  here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  me,  after  similar  research- 
not  nearly  so  exhaustive  and  expert  as 
that  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina — but  whatever  research  I  have 
done  results  in  that  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  total  immunity 
to  criminal  prosecution,  which  this  pro- 
posed treaty  would  grant  to  Russian 
consuls  and  to  the  employees  of  the 
Russian  consuls  who  are  Russian  na- 
tionals, something  that  we  have  never 
granted  to  any  ally  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  weapons  now 
being  used  in  Southeast  Asia  to  kill  and 
maim  American  boys  is  being  furnished 
to  North  Vietnam  by  Russia? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  reported  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  armaments,  am- 
munition, and  war  materiel  going  into 
North  Vietnam  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union — that  all  the  sophisticated  weap- 
ons in  use  come  from  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
Russia  is  furnishing  these  weapons  to 
North  Vietnam  without  requiring  pay- 
ment for  them? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  the  in- 
formation seems  to  be.  One  would 
merely  have  to  consider  industrial  ca- 
pacity, economy,  and  the  assets  of  North 
Vietnam,  to  know  that  that  would  be  the 
inevitable  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  fighting 
and  the  killing  and  maiming  of  Ameri- 
can boys  in  Southeast  Asia  would  come 
to  a  speedy  end  if  Russia  would  stop 
furnishing  North  Vietnam  with  the 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  kill  and 
maim  our  boys? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
sound  conclusion.  The  war  effort  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  would  soon 
dwindle  away  and  die  If  that  were  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba  Is 
enabled  to  remain  in  existence  and  to  en- 
slave the  Cuban  people  by  reason  of  the 
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fact  that  Russia  is  furnishing  m(|ney  to 
the  Castro  government? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  generally  so  re- 
garded, and  I  believe  it  to  be  truje. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ^sk  the 
Senator  if  the  figures  recently  released 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  do  not  re- 
veal that  more  than  7.000  American  boys 
have  been  killed  and  more  than!  47,000 
American  boys  have  been  wounded  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
which  war  is  being  supported  by  Eussia? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true.  VVnd  in 
addition  some  1,200  planes  witlji  fixed 
wings  and  approximately  700  helicopters 
have  been  downed  or  destroyed  jduring 
the  period  of  hostilities.  i 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  how  it  will  aid  a  good 
image  of  the  United  States  to  become 
prevalent  in  the  eyes  of  the  fre^  world 
for  the  United  States  to  be  extending  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  Russia!  while 
Russia  with  its  own  hands  is  furbishing 
wettpons  to  kill  and  maim  Americin  boys 
in  Southeast  Asia?  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  beyond  thje  com- 
prehension of  this  Senator  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  live  with  this  Contra- 
diction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  4sk  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  does  h«^  think 
that  the  Communist  world  would  have 
an  increase  in  respect  for  theJUnited 
States  now — if  it  had  any  in  ttte  first 
place — if  the  United  States  would  take 
and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
Russia  at  a  time  when  Russia  is,  (figura- 
tively speaking,  staining  its  han^s  with 
American  blood  in  Southeast  AsiaP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  it  would  result 
in  a  psychological  victory  for  the  Com- 
munist world— and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular.  It  would  increase  its  ptestige. 
By  the  same  token,  it  would  lo\ter  the 
regard  which  most  of  those  nationp  would 
have  for  our  own  Nation.  1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Although  almost  all  of 
us  support  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  as 
the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do.  is  not 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  awar^  of  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  persons  like  myself,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  thejUnited 
States  in  respect  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia?  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  Our  msul,  personal  contact  with 
constituents,  and  the  news  we  git  from 
all  over  America,  show  that  to  be  tfie  fact. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  fr6m  Ne- 
braska able  to  give  the  Senato^  from 
North  Carolina  anything  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  ratification  of  tlijls  pro- 
posed treaty  by  the  U.S.  Senate  ynW  in- 
crease the  morale  of  the  American  people 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Sojitheast 
Asia?  ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  onlyl  say  it 
would  not  increase  the  morale;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  blow  to  the 'morale 
of  our  forces.  I 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  wish  to  command  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made  on  this  iubject, 
not  only  today  but  also  some  days  ago. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Notwithstanding  these 
interrogations  and  my  answerjs  with 
respect  to  the  Consular  Conveiition,  I 


believe  that  the  fasliion  in  which  this 
body  should  proceed  is  to  discuss  this 
matter  thoroughly.  We  should  not  go 
forward  until  such  time  as  we  have  had 
a  thorough  inquiry,  in  a  formal  fashion, 
in  keeping  with  the  committee  system  in 
both  Houses,  into  all  aspects  of  this 
bridge-building  program. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that, 
irrespective  of  what  may  have  been  said 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  proposal  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
ratify  the  treaty  at  this  particular  time 
is  an  exercise  in  exceedingly  unwise 
timing. 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  That  is  my  deliberate 
judgment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bill,  I  wish  to  state 
I  am  in  full  support  of  it  and  I  also  wish 
to  state  my  approval  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  in  explaining  the  bill. 

However,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  page  five  of  the  com- 
mittee report  it  is  pointed  out  that: 

When  the  fiscal  year  1967  Defense  budget 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  assumed  for  planning  pur- 
poses that  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  end  by 
June  30,  1967.  The  record  Is  clear  that  this 
assumption  was  not  a  prediction,  but  Instead 
was  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  funding  then 
sought.  Just  as  July  1  of  one  year  through 
June  30  of  the  next  are  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  limiting  dates  for  determining  the 
size  of  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
any  given   year. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  I 
sought  to  obtain  testimony  on  this  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
marked  portions  of  the  record  of  hear- 
ings on  pages  65  and  66  and  at  pages 
180  and  181,  the  colloquy  between  my- 
self and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ARBrrRART   Assumption   Relative   to   Termi- 
nation OF  Combat  Operations 

Senator  Miu.er.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  2  of  your  state- 
ment you  refer  to  the  "arbitrary  assumption 
that  combat  operations  would  terminate 
June  30. 1967." 

May  I  ask  the  source  of  that  assumption? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  It  was  done 
for  budget  purposes,  Senator  Miller,  and 
was  fully  described  at  the  time  we  last  ap- 
peared here.  We  didn't  do  it  because  the 
Congress  had  recommended  It,  but  the  Con- 
gress did  agree  to  assumptions  of  that  kind 
for  Korea,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe 
I  am  right  In  saying  all  of  the  budgets,  m- 
cludlng  the  budget  of  1953  for  the  Korean 


war,  were  presented  on  assiimptlons  of  ex- 
actly that  kind. 

Now  I  mentioned  earlier  this  morning 
that  we  have  deviated  from  that  practice. 
I  think  It  Is  dangerous  to  deviate  unless 
one  Is  protected  against  loose  financing. 
We  think  we  have  introduced  such  protec- 
tion into  the  fiscal  1967  supplemental  and 
1968  budget. 

Senator  Miller.  I  was  wondering  who 
originated  that  particular  assumption  of 
June  30,  1967.  Would  it  have  been  General 
Westmoreland  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Secretary  McNamara.  The  Joint  Chiefs  and 
General  Westmoreland  supported  It,  but  it 
doesn't  in  fact,  make  any  difference  to  them 
whether  the  budgeting  Is  based  on  that  as- 
sumption or  some  other  assumption.  All 
they  are  interested  In  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
flow  of  men  and  material,  and  the  budgeting 
assumption  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

REASON   FOR   SELECTION    OF  JUNE    3  0,    1967    DATS 

Senator  Miller.  The  reason  I  asked  is  be- 
cause about  a  year  ago  I  was  over  there  and 
I  would  guess,  from  the  statements  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  discussed  this  matter, 
there  was  not  much  possibility  of  seeing  the 
end  of  the  war  in  June  1967  and  I  was 
wondering  why  that  particular  date  was 
selected. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Because  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  date  as  a  foundation  for 
budget  purposes.  If  It  wasn't  that  date,  it 
would  have  to  be  some  other  date.  We 
picked  a  date  such  that  we  would  not  over- 
buy, yet  which  provided  us  with  sufficient 
leeway  so  that  we  could  buy  enough  to  cover 
all  leadtlmes,  and  thereby  avoid  any  Inter- 
ruption or  cessation  of  supply,  and  that  has 
proven  a  reasonable  basis. 

With  hindsight  I  wouldn't  do  It  any  differ- 
ently. I  hope  I  can  say  as  much  a  year  from 
today  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1968.  On 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  and  the  fiscal 
year  1967  supplemental  that  lies  In  front  of 
you,  I  should  point  out  that  when  we  move 
away  from  this  kind  of  assumption,  June  30, 
1967.  or  its  end  budget  year  counterpart, 
which  would  now  be  June  30,  1968,  we  move 
into  an  extremely  difficult  area  of  prediction. 
To  show  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
error,  there  have  been  flown  against  North 
Vietnamese  targets  from  February  1965  to 
January  1  of  this  year  on  the  order  of  100,000 
attack  sorties. 

BUDGETARY    PROBLEM 

Now  I  am  budgeting  in  this  supplemental 
to  buy  airplanes  and  munitions  for  another 
I  deleted)  sorties,  just  to  show  you  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  We  have  lost  over 
North  Vietnam  to  hostile  fire  during  that 
period  322  aircraft.  I  believe,  from  February 
1965  to  January  1  of  that  year.  We  are  budg- 
eting a  loss  of  an  additional  (deleted) 
through  December  of  1969,  for  36  months 
ahead.  The  money  for  36  months  worth  of 
air  losses  (deleted)  additional  aircraft  losses 
over  North  Vietnam  for  (deleted)  additional 
sorties,  is  In  this  supplemental  in  large  part 
and  in  the  1968  budget.  So  that  Is  the 
alternative  to  a  June  30,  1967,  or  Its  counter- 
part, June  1968  assumption. 

I  hope  a  year  from  now  we  will  be  proved 
prudent  In  having  changed  the  assumption. 
I  beUeve  we  will.  But  a  year  ago,  even  as 
I  say  with  hindsight,  I  think  we  chose  by 
far  the  most  prudent  course. 

BUDCETART    ASStTMPTION    OF    WAR    TERMINATION 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  have 
one  more  question.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  question  I  asked  you  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Secretary,  about  this  July  1  assumption 
for  the  current  fiscal  year;  that  Is,  that  the 
war  would  be  ended  by  July  1  as  an  arbitrary 
assumption. 

I  asked  you  at  the  time  whether  there 
was  any  Indication  from  our  military  people 
that  this  was  a  likely  assvmiptlon.  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask  again  is  there  any  indication 
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from  any  of  our  military  people,  such  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  General  Westmore- 
land, that  there  is  anything  but  the  remotest 
possibility  that  the  war  might  be  over  by 
July  1,  1967? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  think  they 
were  willing  to  predict  one  way  or  another, 
nor  should  they  have  been  willing  to  pre- 
dict under  those  circumstances.  So  there 
wasn't  any  Indication  that  the  war  would 
be  over,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
Indication  as  to  when  It  would  be. 

But  neither  was  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve then  or  now  for  that  matter,  that  this 
was  other  than  the  most  prudent  basis  on 
which  to  present  the  budget. 

Senator  Miller.  In  other  words,  there  was 
really  a  divorce  between  military  opinion 
on  this,   and   budgetary  considerations. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  I  think  the 
military  opinion  fully  supported  the  basis 
on  which  the  budget  was  submitted. 

The  budget  is  a  financial  document,  not 
a  military  plan  or  a  forecast,  and  at  no  time 
did  we  ever  state  th.  :  we  believed  the  war 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1967,  or  earlier. 
But  we  did  state  then — and  I  think  with 
hindsight  that  we  were  correct — that  the 
financing  of  the  initial  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  operations  through  June  30,  1967, 
and  not  beyond,  was  by  far  the  most  prudent 
basis  on  which  to  submit  that  budget. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
agree  with  you  on  that,  and  I  recognize  that 
the  military  people  are  only  concerned  with 
whether  they  are  going  to  get  what  they 
need. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Exactly. 

CONFUSION  OF  PUBLIC  MIND 

Senator  Miller.  But  at  the  same  time 
when  this  date  was  used,  I  think  there  was 
Eome  Idea  In  the  public  mind  that  there  was 
some  euphoria  on  the  part  of  possibly  our 
military  leaders  that  this  conflict  might  end 
by  that  time.  When  I  was  over  there  a  year 
ago,  the  Impression  I  got,  especially  around 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  was  that  this  was  not  going 
to  end  by  July  1,  1967. 

General  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  you  Just  said.  Senator.  1  can 
assure  you  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as 
a  body,  and  In  their  service  capacity  as  Chiefs 
of  services,  never  thought  this  date  of  June 
30,  1967,  was  anything  more  than  a  budget 
guideline,  which,  of  course,  the  Secretary 
provides  annually  for  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port, on  page  5,  continues: 

Members  of  Congress  believed  last  year  that 
It  was  practical  and  desirable  to  provide  then 
eome  of  the  additional  funding  that  would 
be  required  for  our  operations  In  southeast 
Asia. 

I  agree  with  that  statement  because 
I  was  one  of  them,  but  there  is  something 
that  also  ought  to  be  brought  out,  and 
that  is,  whether  or  not  additional  fund- 
ing was  provided  by  the  Congress  at 
that  time;  namely,  last  summer  or  early 
last  fall,  I  believe  that  the  conclusion 
was  compelling  that  there  would  be  a 
very  large  follow-on  supplemental  de- 
fense budget.  Therefore,  prudence  would 
have  dictated  either  a  tax  Increase  or 
a  substantial  cut  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing, or  lx)th,  in  anticipation  of  this. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  action  was 
taken.  No  such  request  was  made  by 
the  President.  No  such  action  was  taken 
by  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  in  the  6-month  period  from 
the  end  of  June  30  to  December  31  our 
national  debt  Increased  by  $10  billion. 
I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  Inflation 
has  (aecome  much  worse  and  interest 


rates  have  gone  as  high  as  any  in  over 
4  years. 

I  think  the  American  people  ought  to 
understand  that  while  this  June  30,  1967, 
estimation  for  the  end  of  the  war  was 
merely  an  arbitrary  planning  limitation 
for  budgetary  purposes,  and  no  one  is 
questioning  that,  what  ought  to  be  ques- 
tioned is  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  prudently  do  some- 
thing in  anticipation  of  what  certainly 
would  be  a  very  large  supplemental  de- 
fense budget.  The  size  of  it  could  have 
been  surmised  by  looking  at  the  fact  that 
the  supplemental  defense  budget  for  1966 
was  over  $12  billion.  So  there  should 
have  been  either  a  tax  increase  or  a 
substantial  reduction  in  domestic  spend- 
ing to  make  room  for  a  supplemental 
defense  budget  somewhere  in  that  pro- 
portion. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  bill.  I 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  point  out  a 
Uttle  of  the  failure  that  occurred  last 
year  in  connection  with  this  item. 


WHO  DECLARES  WAR? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Who  Declares  War?" 
written  by  Arlen  J.  Large.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Declares  War? 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  sole 
power  to  declare  war  and  Issue  letters  of 
marque.  It's  futile  to  write  your  Congress- 
man for  a  letter  of  marque;  this  special  li- 
cense to  go  a-plrating  among  the  enemy's 
ships  became  obsolete  long  ago. 

Similarly  headed  for  the  attic  of  Constitu- 
tional antiques,  many  lawmakers  feel.  Is  the 
Congressional  declaration  of  war.  Commit- 
ment of  massive  U.S.  combat  forces  In  Viet- 
nam— and  in  Korea  before  that — without 
a  formal  legislative  pronouncement  that 
"war"  exists  seems  proof  that  Congress  has 
surrendered  yet  another  of  Its  prerogatives 
to  the  all-powerful  Executive  Branch. 

"The  President  has  presented  Congress 
with  a  fact  accomplished,"  said  Sen.  Sam 
Ervln  (D.,  N.C.),  a  former  Judge  who  likes  to 
thresh  In  the  thickets  of  Constitutional  law. 
"I  don't  think  the  President  had  the  Consti- 
tutional authority  to  commit  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, but  now  that  they're  there  we  have 
to  go  ahead  and  win." 

Actually,  at  no  time  since  U.S.  forces  be- 
came open  combatants  in  1965  has  there 
been  much  Congressional  clamor  for  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  North  Vietnam; 
even  Mr.  Ervln  concedes  It's  "immaterial" 
now.  The  Administration  has  argued  per- 
suasively that  formalizing  the  conflict  would 
only  make  Hanoi  more  reluctant  to  talk 
peace. 

CONGRESS   loses   AGAIN 

So  the  atom  age  Executive  Branch  would 
seem  to  have  wrested  from  a  compliant  Con- 
gress one  more  checkreln  assigned  to  the 
people's  representatives  by  the  Constitu- 
tion's drafters.  In  1848,  freshman  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Whig,  111.)  Inter- 
preted the  founders'  Intent  this  way:  "Kings 
had  always  been  involving  and  Impoverish- 
ing their  people  In  wars,  pretending  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object.  This  our  convention 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so 


frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression upon  us." 

In  that  light,  the  Congressional  war- 
declaring  power  has  been  one  of  the  least 
successful  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Far  from  being  a  recent  encroachment,  the 
Presidential  license  to  involve  the  nation 
unofficially  In  foreign  combat  dates  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  Unde- 
clared wars  waged  by  Harry  Truman  in  Ko- 
rea and  Lyndon  Johnson  in  Vietnam  have 
their  parallels  in  conflicts  directed  by  John 
Adams  against  France  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
against  Tripoli — the  first  two  tests  of  the 
fledgling  Congress'  authority  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace. 

In  both  cases  the  lawmakers  grudgingly 
let  the  Executive  Branch  control  events.  By 
1797  so  many  American  ships  had  been 
seized  at  sea  by  the  fleets  of  warring  Britain 
and  France  that  Congress  ordered  construc- 
tion of  three  frigates,  established  a  Navy 
Department,  restored  lieutenant  general's 
rank  to  the  retired  George  Washington,  is- 
sued some  of  those  letters  of  marque,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  war.  There  were 
numerous  battles  between  U.S.  and  French 
ships,  and  American  marines  landed  In  Hls- 
paxUola  to  capture  a  French  privateer.  Yet 
Congress  never  felt  salty  enovigh  to  initiate 
a  formal  declaration,  and  President  Adams 
never  asked  for  one. 

In  1847  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  Into 
disputed  Texas  territory  by  President  Polk 
resulted  In  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress 
after  two  battles  had  been  fought.  Rep. 
Lincoln  and  other  Mexican  war  doves 
charged  that  the  war  "was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the 
President,"  who  merely  asked  Congress  to 
recognize"  the  prior  existence  of  a  state  of 
war.  This  likewise  was  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lution In  three  other  cases:  The  Spanish- 
American  War  and  the  first  and  second 
World  Wars. 

Thus,  of  the  five  Congresslonally  declared 
wars,  only  the  first — the  War  of  1812 — was 
genuinely  Initiated  by  the  lawmakers  them- 
selves In  a  resolution  providing  that  "war  be 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  declared  to  exist." 
Though  President  Madison  had  asked  for  the 
declaration,  the  main  push  came  from 
Southern  and  Western  "war  hawks"  eager  to 
grab  Canada  and  Florida  while  Britain  was 
busy  fighting  Napoleon.  Possibly  even  the 
imdeclared  Vietnam  War  has  more  solid 
public  support  than  the  elaborately  legal 
1812  conflict.  All  of  New  England  opposed 
fighting  Britain;  the  war  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  only  19  to  13. 

The  idea  of  an  18-day  debate  climaxed  by 
a  stately  roll  call  vote  Is  rendered  especially 
archaic  by  recollections  of  Japanese  dive 
bombers  surprising  the  Pearl  Harbor  battle- 
ships, and  by  forebodings  of  a  15-mlnute 
flight  of  nuclear-tipped  rockets  from  Russia. 
The  President  as  commander-in-chief  must 
have  power  to  make  Instant  war  these  days. 

Yet  this  Isn't  a  notion  unique  to  20th- 
century  poachers  on  Congressional  preroga- 
tives. An  early  draft  of  the  Constitution  in 
1787  would  have  given  Congress  power  "to 
make  war."  Charles  Plnckney  of  South  Car- 
olina persuaded  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion to  change  the  verb  to  "declare,"  leav- 
ing the  President  with  "power  to  repel  sud- 
den attacks."  From  the  beginning,  there- 
fore, the  Constitution  was  tailored  to  permit 
simple  Congressional  sanction  of  wars  al- 
ready begun. 

A    PRESIDENTIAL    FREE  HAND 

What  is  new  In  recent  years  Is  the  tend- 
ency for  Congress  to  give  the  President  a  free 
hand  to  conduct  military  operations  before 
a  war  has  really  started.  Lawmakers  in  the 
late  "SOs  gave  President  Elsenhower  a  resolu- 
tion allowing  him  to  determine  whether  a 
Red  Chinese  attack  In  the  Formosa  Straits 
would  warrant  a  U.S.  military  response. 
President  Johnson  relies  in  part  on  the  1964 
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Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In  defebdlng  the 
legality  of  his  subsequent  commitment  of 
troops  to  Vietnam;  the  resolution  says  the 
U.S.  Is  prepared  to  take  "all  necesaftry  steps" 
to  defend  Southeast  Asian  nation^,  "as  the 
President  determines."  I 

Fifty  years  ago  Congress  refusal  to  give 
President  Wilson  a  similar  blaik  check. 
Early  In  1917,  before  the  U.S.  entered  World 
War  I.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  for  autho|lty  to  put 
Navy  guns  on  merchant  ships  to  defend 
them  against  German  submarines.  Addi- 
tionally, he  sought  po-wer  to  "employ  any 
other  inatnimentalltles  or  method^  that  may 
be  necessary  or  adequate  to  protecti  our  ships 
and  our  people  In  their  legitimate  ind  peace- 
ful pursuits  on  the  seas."  The  "«iy  other" 
clause  was  the  real  sticking  point  both  In 
the  House  and  among  the  "little  group  of 
willful  men"  who  blocked  the  bll  with  a 
Senate  filibuster. 

Once  a  war  starts,  declared  or  btherwlse, 
Congress  theoretically  could  stop !  It  by  re- 
fusing to  appropriate  any  more  iioney  for 
the  guns.  But  in  fact  this  doesnjt  happen; 
most  of  the  Senate's  Vietnam  d^ves  don't 
dare  open  themselves  to  the  charg*  of  refus- 
ing to  support  our  boys  in  the  fielq.  Indeed, 
the  tendency  of  Congress  Is  to  presi  more  de- 
fense money  upon  the  Admlnlstraitlon  than 
It  wants.  I 

It  Is  the  President  who  has  cAalnly  de- 
cided questions  of  war  or  peace  during  the 
nation's  history,  with  Congress  Juit  tagging 
along.  His  Constitutional  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, foreign  policy  spokesman 
and  enforcer  of  treaties  has  proved  [to  be  big- 
ger medicine  than  the  Congresslohal  power 
to  christen  war  with  a  name.  The  teal  check 
on  a  President's  war-making  power  Is  the 
voters'  right  to  chuck  him  or  his  party  out 
of  office  If  they  think  he  has  abuse^  It.  This 
obviously  happened  to  Harry  Trumian's  Dem- 
ocrats In  1952  as  the  Korean  Wa|r  dragged 
on:  the  thought  must  be  crosslnK  Lyndon 
Johnson's  mind  that  It  might  happen  again 
next  year.  \ 

Iklr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  Ihat  this 
article  is  perhaps  helpful  in  understand- 
ing some  of  the  history  of  the  ifact  that 
many  times  the  President,  ratjier  than 
Congress,  for  all  practical  purposes,  takes 
action  in  recognizing  the  fact  thjat  we  are 
in  a  war  without  a  formal  declajration  by 
Congress.  I  would  suggest  to  rteaders  of 
the  Congressional  Record  thatjthey  also 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  other  results 
that  flow  from  a  formal  declaj-ation  of 
war  which  may  in  a  given  situation  prej- 
udice our  combat  operations.  If  they 
wish  to  be  fully  enlightened  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  they  should  resejxch  that 
point. 

AMERICAN  HEART  AisSOCIA- 

TION'S  DISTINGUISHED  VOLUN- 
TEER SERVICE  AWARD  TO  MISS 
MARIE  MUSHRO 

Mr.  MILLEIR.  Mr.  President.|last  week 
the  American  Heart  Associatiorts  Distin- 
guished Volunteer  Service  Award  was 
presented  to  a  courageous  ydung  lady 
from  my  hometown  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Miss  Marie  Mushro,  whose  own  life 
was  saved  by  heart  surgery,  is  I  a  former 
Miss  Iowa,  and  during  her  reig^i  she  be- 
came a  heart  volunteer.  [ 

She  has  traveled  more  thin  12,000 
miles  in  making  more  than  250|  speeches 
for  Heart  Association  events  tl^roughout 
the  Nation.  i 

"Trophy,"  as  she  is  known  to  her 
friends,  is  a  true  inspiration!  for  our 
younger  generation. 

I   ask    imanimous    consent   that   an 


article,  dated  February  17,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  17. 1967] 

Volunteer  Saved  by  Sxjeoebt  Wins  Heart 
Service  Award 

Mrs.  Johnson  yesterday  presented  the 
American  Heart  Association's  Distinguished 
Volixnteer  Service  Award  to  Miss  Marie 
Mushro  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  pretty  bru- 
nette whose  life  was  saved  by  heart  surgery, 
and  who  later  went  on  to  win  the  title  of 
"Miss  Iowa." 

It  was  during  her  year  as  "Miss  Iowa"  that 
Miss  Mushro  became  a  heart  volunteer,  deter- 
mined to  help  others  the  way  she  had  been 
helped.  She  has  made  more  than  250 
speeches  and  traveled  12,000  miles  to  partici- 
pate in  Heart  Association  events  across  the 
country. 

Yesterday's  presentation  by  the  First  Lady, 
held  in  the  White  House  theater,  was  set  at 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
February  Is  Heart  Fund  Campaign  Month. 
Two  million  volunteers  will  be  ringing  door- 
bells for  donations  on  Sunday. 

Thanking  Mrs.  Johnson  for  presenting  the 
award  and  for  words  of  encouragement.  Miss 
Mushro  said  that  "In  a  very  real  sense  I  owe 
my  presence  here  today"  to  the  fact  that 
many  volunteers  before  her  had  helped  sup- 
port the  Heart  Fund. 

"The  open  heart  surgery  which  gave  me 
new  hope  and  vigor  is  as  much  their  victory 
as  mine,"  she  declared.  "Mere  words  are  not 
enough  to  express  my  appreciation.  I  can 
only  say  I  will  resimie  my  volunteer  activities 
with  doubled  energy." 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENT'S    CRIME 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  In 
July  1965,  President  Johnson  established 
a  19-man  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  and  gave  it  a  gigantic  assign- 
ment— to  study  crime  and  methods  of 
controlling  crime. 

After  an  unprecedented  study,  the 
Commission  last  weekend  released  its 
findings  and  recommendations  in  a  340- 
page  report.  This  comprehensive  report 
ofifers  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
crime  problem  and  tells  what  must  be 
done  if  America  is  to  control  the  prob- 
lem. 

Favorable  response  to  the  report  by 
public  officials;  private  citizens  and  the 
press  indicates  that  our  Nation  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
trol crime.  Hopefully  we  will  achieve 
a  new  degree  of  safety  for  all  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  one  editorial 
response  to  the  report  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  February  19.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  JtrsTTCi  and  Order 

When  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  surveyed  the  high  crime  areas  In 
two  large  cities  it  found  that  43  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  stay  off  the  streets  at 
night  because  they  fear  crime.  The  com- 
missioners consider  this  Intolerable  and  in 


a  report  of  340  pages  they  propose  ways  and 
means  (a)  to  cope  with  crime  as  It  happens 
and  (b)  to  keep  crime  from  happening. 

Their  prescription,  summarized.  Is  more 
knowledge,  more  personnel  and  more  mon- 
ey— up  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal 
dollars  alone  every  year  in  aid  of  the  states. 
Computer-based  command-and-control  sys- 
tems would  be  tried,  with  police  officers 
carrying  two-way  radios  for  Instant  response 
to  cries  for  help.  'Hghter  eligibility  for  po- 
lice posts  Is  urged,  with  three  grades  of  officers 
and  salaries  Improved  toward  the  FBI  levels. 

Higher  requirements  in  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise and  integrity  would  be  sought,  as 
well,  on  the  bench.  In  the  prosecutor's  office, 
in  correctional  institutions.  Anti-poverty  at 
every  point  would  be  pushed.  Underlying 
and  overriding  all  would  be  new  stress  on 
what  has  always  been  the  basic  rule:  "Fair 
treatment  of  every  Individual — fair  In  fact 
and  also  perceived  to  be  fair  by  those  af- 
fected— Is  an  essential  element  of  jus- 
tice. •  •  •" 

The  President's  commissioners  offer  some 
overdue  detail  about  the  volume  of  crime  and 
Its  categories.  The  big  crimes,  murder,  rape, 
are  less  frequent  than  suspected,  though  the 
ratio  is  not  minimized  In  the  least.  But 
crimes  against  property  are  overwhelmingly 
more  numerous  than  offenses  upon  the  per- 
son. Crime  Is  not  the  product  of  any  race 
or  class  or  locale;  the  big  business  man  guilty 
on  a  price-fix  rap  is  a  criminal  despite  hl8 
advantages  and  poor  neighborhoods  teem 
with  decent  and  law-abiding  people. 

There  is  heavy  reliance  in  the  report  on 
education  as  a  counter  to  crime,  though  the 
commissioners  are  more  rhetorical  than  pre- 
cise when  they  say  that  better  schools  can 
"rescue  the  slum  child  from  his  environ- 
ment." To  be  rescued  from  his  environment 
he  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  It,  and  this 
the  relatively  brief  school  hours  can  hardly 
accomplish.  But  certainly  better  schools  will 
add  recruits  to  the  very  large  number  of 
noncriminal  youngsters  in  every  poor  neigh- 
borhood. 

Aside  from  the  myriad  of  detail  In  their 
proposals.  It  may  be  the  commissioners'  best 
service  is  in  their  statement  of  limitations 
Unless  there  Is  general  trust  in  the  com- 
munity no  anti-crime  plan  can  succeed.  If 
the  police  are  an  army  of  occupation,  then  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  occupations  al- 
ways fall.  Fear  of  crime,  the  commissioners 
say,  is  Increasingly  fear  of  the  stranger.  And 
the  stranger  is  simply  one  outside  the  con- 
sensus. 

Here  the  commission  touches  but  does  not 
elaborate  on  one  of  the  subtlest  problems: 
the  assumption  of  personal  accountability, 
Involving  Ideals  of  moral  choice  on  which 
our  legal  structure  rests  historically,  is  les« 
generally  accepted.  New  teachings  of  Iron 
determinisms  which  condition  and  coerce 
men  make  many  of  the  older  views  of  re- 
sponsibility, self-guidance.  Innocence  and 
guilt.  Irrelevant.  Yet  social  comity  depends 
on  consensual  values  and  we  must  work  hard 
to  conciliate  old  and  new  teachings  and  so 
refresh  and  re-universalize  the  Insight  that 
law  and  order  really  do  pay. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF 
FREDERICK  DOUGLASS— SPEECH 
BY  DR.  BENJAMIN  A.  QUARLES 

Mr.  BRETWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
class  of  1967  of  Morgan  State  College 
recently  commemorated  Negro  History 
Week— February  12-18,  1967— with  the 
150th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Frederick  Douglass.  Frederick 
Douglass  stands  among  many  Negroes 
who  have  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  these  United  States. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  just  one  area 
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in  which  many  Negroes  have  succeeded. 
Athletics,  education,  and  politics  quickly 
come  to  mind  as  the  list  continues  to 
grow.  In  every  facet  of  American  life 
and  society,  the  creative  expression  of 
the  American  Negro  demonstrates  it- 
self. 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Quarles,  scholar,  ed- 
ucator, and  authority  in  the  field  of 
Negro  history  delivered  the  commemora- 
tion address  at  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Dr.  Quarles  who  is  the  author  of 
five  works  on  the  Negro  in  Ame.ican  his- 
tory, has  done  extensive  study  in  the 
field.  Through  his  many  writings, 
teaching,  and  service.  Dr.  Quarles  has 
done  much  to  enhance  human  and  racial 
understanding. 

As  a  Marylander  and  a  man,  he  has 
given  great  service  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

His  books,  reviews,  and  numerous  ar- 
ticles have  brought  forth  the  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  Negro  people — helping 
eliminate  ignorance  and  prejudice  in 
both  races. 

I  commend  Dr.  Quarles'  speech  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  should  all 
take  pride  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
seek  to  propel  our  society  out  of  blind- 
ness— toward  light  and  liberty  and  dig- 
nity for  all  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Quarles'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Frederick  Douglass  :  Challenge  and 

Response 

(By  Benjamin  Quarles) 

I  have  always  found  it  stimulating  to  turn 
my  attention  to  Frederick  Douglass  and  It  is 
especially  gratifying  to  do  so  In  this  par- 
ticular city  and  under  such  happy  auspices. 
Born  in  Maryland.  Frederick  Douglass  spent 
eight  years  of  his  young  manhood  in  Balti- 
more and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  city 
after  the  Civil  War.  On  the  Morgan  cam- 
pus stands  a  striking  eight-foot  bronze  sculp- 
ture of  Frederick  Douglass,  a  proud  addition 
to  the  public  statutory  of  a  historic  metrop- 
olis which  likes  to  call  Itself  "the  monu- 
mental city,"  a  statue  which  Is  the  work  of 
James  E.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  art  de- 
partment at  this  college. 

The  Senior  Class  at  Morgan  which  is  spon- 
soring this  memorial  convocation  has  already 
made  a  name  for  Itself  In  community  affairs, 
inspired  by  Dr.  J.  Haywood  Harrison,  faculty 
advisor.  I  am  deeply  honored  by  their  In- 
vitation to  take  part  in  this  program  which 
brings  to  our  campus  such  a  roster  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  and  friends.  This  par- 
ticular day  selected  by  the  Senior  Class  is 
especially  appropriate  for  a  Douglass  celebra- 
tion. This  very  day  marks  the  sesqulcenten- 
nlal  of  his  birth  and  three  hours  from  now 
a  new  twenty-five  cent  Frederick  Douglass 
stamp  of  general  Issue  will  be  unveiled  by 
the  Post  Office  in  Washington,  D.C,  where 
wlihln  the  past  five  years  a  bridge  has  been 
named  after  Douglass  and  where  his  Ana- 
costla  Heights  home  has  been  taken  over  as 
8  national  shrine  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

But  even  aside  from  these  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  as  symbolic  as  they  are, 
the  Senior  Class  at  Morgan  would  seem  to 
have  good  reason  to  direct  our  attention  to 
Frederick  Douglass.  For  In  the  career  of 
this  son  of  the  Eastern  Shore  the  usable 
past  comes  Into  Its  own.  His  words  have 
»  contemporary  ring  and  his  outlook  is 
jcarcely  less  Instructive  for  our  day  than  for 
Ws.    If  today  the  clvU  rights  movement  has 


become  a  major  issue  In  our  country,  cer- 
tainly this  may  warrant  a  fresh  look  at  the 
race  relations  reformers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  today  the  voice  of  the  Negro 
himself  is  now  being  listened  to  as  never 
before,  certainly  this  may  warrant  a  fresh 
hearing  to  an  eloquent  Negro  American  re- 
former who  lived  in  a  day  as  unquiet  as  our 
own. 

A  figure  of  heroic  proportions,  one  who 
contributed  notably  to  making  American 
democracy  a  viable  force.  Douglass  was  des- 
tined to  cast  a  long  shadow.  "Were  ever 
so  many  miracles  crowded  into  a  single  life?" 
asked  a  contemporary.  The  day  and  year 
of  his  birth  are  uncertain,  for  he  was  born 
a  slave.  But  when  he  died  five  state  legis- 
latures adopted  resolutions  of  regret,  and 
at  his  last  rites,  held  In  Washington  on  a 
winter  afternoon  in  1895,  two  United  States 
Senators  and  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  were 
numbered  among  the  honorary  pall  bearers. 
A  Washington  Post  editorial  stated  that  he 
"died  In  an  epoch  which  he  did  more  than 
any  other  to  create." 

Douglass  indeed  did  symbolize  many 
characteristic  American  traits,  perhaps  most 
obviously  the  driving  force  to  pull  oneself 
up  by  his  bootstraps.  After  twenty  years  In 
slavery  he  fled  to  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, where  for  three  years  he  lived  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence.  Things  took  a  turn 
for  the  better  In  1841  when  he  became  an 
abolitionist  lecturer,  following  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  fluent  tongue  and  a  talent 
for  the  public  platform. 

His  subsequent  career  reflected  the  central 
issues  of  his  times.  In  1847  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  he  became  editor  of  an  antl. 
slavery  weekly  which  he  published  for  six- 
teen years.  In  1848  he  took  a  prominent 
part  In  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  in  New 
York  which  formally  Inaugurated  the  wom- 
an's rights  movement  In  the  United  States. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  recruited  troops  for 
the  Union  Army,  and  he  urged  the  Lincoln 
administration  to  strike  forcefully  against 
slavery.  After  the  war  he  worked  for  a  Re- 
construction policy  that  would  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  without  respect  to  race. 
Beginning  in  1877  he  received  high  federal 
appointments  from  three  succesive  presi- 
dents, becoming  in  turn  Marshal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
District,  and  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

What  is  it  that  makes  Douglass  a  figure 
worthy  of  our  attention?  Let  four  of  his 
well-known  contemporaries  suggest  an  an- 
swer. Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  traveled 
extensively  In  the  slave  states,  wrote  of 
Douglass  In  1854:  "AH  the  statesmanship 
and  kind  mastership  of  the  South  has  done 
less.  In  fifty  years,  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  African  race,  than  he  In  ten."  Another 
contemporary  opinion  of  Douglass  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mark  Twain  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent-elect James  A.  Garfield  on  January  12, 
1881,  urging  him  to  reappoint  Douglass  as 
Marshal  of  the  District:  "I  offer  this  posi- 
tion with  peculiar  pleasure  and  strong  de- 
sire." wrote  Twain,  "because  I  honor  this 
man's  high  and  blemishless  character  and 
so  admire  his  brave,  long  crusade  for  the 
liberties  and  elevation  of  his  race." 

Writing  ten  years  earlier  Senator  (and 
later  Vice-President)  Henry  Wilson  struck 
an  even  broader  note:  "The  main  Interest 
and  Importance  of  Mr.  Douglass'  career,  are 
public,  rather  than  personal.  Full  of  thrill- 
ing adventure,  striking  contrasts,  brilliant 
passages,  and  undoubted  usefulness,  as  his 
history  was,  his  providential  relations  to 
some  of  the  most  marked  facts  and  features 
of  American  history  constitute  the  chief 
elements  of  that  Interest  and  Importance 
which  by  common  consent  belong  to  It." 
This  more  rounded  view  of  Douglass  was 
expressed  by  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt 
when  he  went  to  Rochester  on  June  10,  1899, 
to  speak  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to 


Douglass:  "I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  do  my 
part  in  paying  respect  to  a  man  who  was  a 
worthy  representative  of  his  race  because 
he  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation." 

Like  other  men  of  mark  In  history,  Doug- 
lass had  much  to  overcome.  One  of  the  well- 
known  life  writers  of  recent  times,  Emll 
Ludwig,  has  pointed  out  that  great  men  are 
not  gods — that  they  have  been  gripped  by 
the  same  all-too-human  passions,  repres- 
sions and  encumbrances  which  afflict  every 
other  mortal — but  that  they  achieved  great- 
ness because  they  fought  through  to  their 
goals.  The  New  Testament  phrase,  "He  that 
overcometh,"  is  personified  in  Douglass. 

To  say  that  Douglass'  career  was  strewn 
with  obstacles  Is  to  put  him  In  the  general 
class  of  achievers.  The  odds  against  Doug- 
lass, however,  were  especially  great  and  they 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  unusual  kind 
of  man  he  became — well-rounded,  high  prin- 
cipled, and  of  a  spacious  outlook.  Hence,  the 
distinctive.  Indeed  peculiar,  nature  of  his  up- 
stream career  would  seem  to  warrant  our  ap- 
praisal. What  circumstances  enabled  Fred- 
erick Douglass  to  emerge  from  the  shadows? 

If  anyone  were  entitled  to  be  called  a  self- 
made  man,  surely  it  was  Douglass.  But  even 
in  his  case  there  were  outward  circumstances 
that  cannot  be  Ignored.  To  begin  with, 
Douglass  came  to  manhood  in  a  day  when 
reformist  movements  were  In  foment.  The 
quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  Civil  War 
was  characterized  by  crusades,  among  them 
woman's  rights,  temperance,  world  peace, 
universal  education,  and  prison  Improve- 
ment. Foremost  of  these  reforms  in  shaping 
this  country's  destiny  was  the  abolitionist 
crusade — the  movement  to  wipe  out  slavery. 
Hence  when  Frederick  Douglass  joined  the 
abolltlo.nlsts  in  1841,  the  times  were  favorable 
for  a  man  of  his  antecedents  and  his  talents. 
The  anti-slavery  platform  was  a  school  for 
the  training  of  orators,  and  Douglass  did  not 
take  long  to  become  "a  cataract  that  roared." 

If  the  times  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
Douglass,  so  did  the  locale — the  particular 
places  he  lived.  True  he  was  born  a  slave, 
but  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  Balti- 
more. City  slavery  was  less  oppressive  than 
plantation  slavery,  the  former  offering  far 
more  "elbow  room."  "A  city  slave,"  wrote 
Douglass,  "is  almost  a  freeman,  compared 
with  a  slave  on  the  plantation."  "Going  to 
live  m  Baltimore  laid  the  foundation,  and 
opened  the  gateway,  to  all  my  subsequent 
prosperity." 

His  first  ten  years  in  freedom  Douglass 
spent  in  Massachusetts.  At  New  Bedford,  his 
first  place  of  residence,  he  soon  learned  of 
an  abolition  society  made  up  of  Negroes.  He 
Joined  their  ranks,  leaving  only  to  become  a 
full-time  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Here  he  met  WlUiam  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  their  fellow 
reformers.  These  dedicated  men  and  women 
gave  Douglass  a  helping  hand.  "To  these 
friends,  earnest,  courageous.  Inflexible,  ready 
to  own  me  as  a  man  and  brother,  against  all 
the  scorn,  contempt,  and  derision  of  a  slavery- 
polluted  atmosphere,  I  owe  my  success  In 
life,"  he  wrote  in  later  years.  And,  as  Doug- 
lass himself  noted,  his  early  befrlenders  num- 
bered many  Negroes.  The  first  two  of  these 
were  David  Ruggles,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Vigilance  Committee,  with  whom  he 
spent  his  first  two  weeks  In  freedom,  and 
Nathan  Johnson  of  New  Bedford,  who  pro- 
vided a  roof  for  the  young  runaway  and  his 
bride,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  surname 
Douglass. 

After  nearly  ten  years  In  Massachusetts, 
Douglass  In  1847  moved  to  Rochester  where 
he  was  to  spend  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Again  during  the  shaping  years  of  his  life, 
he  was  fortunate  In  his  place  of  residence. 
Douglass  never  regretted  coming  to  Rochester. 
"I  know  of  no  place  in  the  Union,"  he  wrote 
In  1882,  "where  I  could  have  located  at  the 
time  with  less  resistance,  or  received  a  larger 
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measure  of  sympathy  and  coopera 
now  lools  back  to  my  llle  and 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction." 

A  final  outward  circumstance 
to  the  rise  of  Douglass  was  his 
pearance.     His    looks    helped    hlir 
well-proportioned,    being    tall 
shouldered.    A  newspaper  editor, 
ers.  described  Douglass  as  he  looked 
the  year  In  which  he  became  an 
lecturer.     "A   commanding 
feet,  we  should  say.  in  height,  a 
manly  proportions.    His  head  woi^ld 
phrenologist  amid  a  sea  of  them, 
would  ring  like  a  trumpet  In  the 
the  South   congratulate  Itself 
fugitive.    It  would  not  have  been 
If  he  had  remained  about  the 
year  or  two  longer." 

Like  Rogers.  James  Russell  Lowell 
the  youthful  Douglass  frequentl] 
pressed  by  what  he  saw:  "The  v 
bearing    of    Douglass    are    eloque|it 
Lowell  In  1844,  "and  are  full  of  an 
logic    against   the   oppression    of 
Even  after  the  first  flush  of  youtt 
retained  his  power  to  make  a  lastl  ig 
slon  on  people  seeing  him  for  the 
On  one  occasion  while  waiting  in 
Lincoln's   outer   ofllce   on   August 
Douglass  was  the  object  of  a 
by   Joseph   T.   Mills,   another   Wljlte 
visitor.    Mills   reported   his 
Lincoln  and  then  hurried  home  to 
down  In  his  diary : 

"Mr.   President   I   was   In   your 
room  today.     There  In  a  comer  I 
quietly  reading  who  possessed  a 
physiognomy.     I   was   rtvetted   to 
I  stood  and  stared  at  him.    He 
flashing   eyes   and   caught   me 
I  was  compelled  to  speak.    Said 
the  President?'     'No.'  replied   thd 
•I   am   Frederick  Douglass." " 

His  arresting  appearance  and 
which  he  lived  by  no  means  accoijnt 
full     measure     of     Douglass" 
ments.     Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
Douglass  in  mind  when  he  said 
men  are  born  great,  some  men 
ness.   and   some   men   lived   durilig 
structlon    times.     Fame    did    not 
Douglass     unearned.     "Greatness 
herent  In  his  being,  and 
ply  evoked  It,"  wrote  William  H 
a    late    nineteenth    century 
president. 

His  own  qualities  of  mind 
lass   to  move   Inexorably   toward 
At  the  base  of  these  mental  qualjtl 
thirst  tor  knowledge.    The  first 
bltlon  of  the  young  Douglass  was 
the  printed  page.    As  a  slave  boy 
old  m  Baltimore,  he  took  the 
he  ever  owned  and  bought  a 
of  orations.    He  then  bribed  whl^e 
the  docks  to  teach  him  to  read, 
had  no  money  left  to  buy  writing 
"During  this  time,"  as  he  tells 
"my  copy-book  was  the  board 
wall  and  pavement,  my  pen  and 
lump  of  chalk." 

To  Douglass  freedom  from  cha|tel 
was  but  half  a  victory  unless 
liberation   of  the   mind.     He 
opinion  that  there  was  no  tiseful 
might  do  that  could  not  be  better 
an  educated  man  than  an  uned 
Referring    to    his    slavery 
wryly  observed  that  some  know 
education  by  having  It.     "I  kno^? 
by  not  having  It."    Speaking  at 
lege  in  1880,  Douglass  shared  his 
students.     "If,"  said  he,  "a  man 
education,  he  Is  but  a  pitiable  objkct 
In  body,  but  a  pigmy  In  Intellect 
best,  but  half  a  man 
other  hand,  means  emancipation 
light  and  liberty." 

Throughout  his  life  he  exhibit^ 
•Ire  to  learn,  to  lead  a  rich  life  IZi 
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;ion,  and  I     He  acquired  a  personal  library  of  over  ten 

labors  there      thousand     volumes;     he    started    to    learn 

French  when  he  was  over  seventy.     Always 

to  make  a  new  man  of  himself — this  was  his 

goal. 

Douglass  was  a  learner  because  of  his  de- 
sire to  Increase  his  effectiveness  as  a  re- 
former and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
Itself.  This  twin  purpose  made  Douglass  a 
hard-worker,  one  to  whom  conscientious 
preparation  became  a  way  of  life.  He  never 
vin-ote  an  article  or  gave  a  speech  without 
first  doing  his  homework  carefully.  Richard 
T.  Greener,  first  Negro  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  in  speaking  of  Douglass  at  memorial 
exercises  held  by  the  city  of  Boston  on  De- 
cember 20,  1895,  took  note  of  his  thorough- 
ness. "He  seemed  to  have  the  grand  mlltonlc 
scorn  of  coming  Into  a  contest  of  thought 
,  who  saw  unprepared;  with  his  blade  not  well  sharp- 
was  Im-  ened.  the  hilt  untried,  and  the  point  not 
look  and     tested." 

wrote         As  careful  as  he  was  with  facts,  Douglass 
Irresistible     was   equally   as  meticulous   in   putting  his 
his   race."     thoughts  in  writing.     The  most  cursory  ex- 
Douglass     amlnatlon  of  his  papers  will  show  that  he 
impres-     wrote  over  and  over  again,  striving  for  clar- 
flrst  time,     ity  and  precision.    It  may  be  that  Douglass 
President     was  so  careful  In  composing  his  sentences 
19,    1864.      because  he  knew  that  almost  everything  he 
I  scrutiny     wrote   would   find   Its   way   into   print   and 
House     perhaps  into  posterity.     At  any  rate,  Doug- 
to     lass  would  have  agreed  fully  with  a  present- 
ifrlte  them     day  literary  critic,  Herbert  Hill,  that  "the 
urgencies    of   social   protest   cannot   be    In- 
receptlon     voked  as  an  excuse  for  shoddy  undisciplined 
saw  a  man      writing.     For  writing  without  artistic  qual- 
^emarkable     ity  can  only  lead  to  dull  and  Ineffective  pro- 
the  spot,      test    literature.      Indeed,   for    the   writer,    a 
raised  his      serious  and  purposeful  commitment  to  racial 
the   act.     Justice  and  social  action  requires  the  most 
'Are  you     intense  devotion  to  literary  technique  and 
stranger,     artistic  discipline." 

The  sense  of  personal  responsibility  that 

times  in     went  into  his  literary  efforts  was  character- 

for  the     istlc    of   Douglass.     He   did   not   believe    In 

plish-     waiting  for  things  to  take  a  turn   for  the 

not  have     better.     As  a  slave  he  made   two  attempts 

that  some     to  escape,  not  losing  heart  because  the  first 

great-     was  thwarted.     Desirous  of  freedom  he  be- 

Recon-     gan,  as  he  put  it,  to  pray  with  his  legs.    In 

come    to      1894  Douglass  was  paid  a  visit  by  Daniel  Hale 

was     In-      Williams,  first  physician  In  the  world  to  op- 

slm-     erate  successfully  on  the  human  heart,  and 

Crogman,     a  charter  member  of  the  American  College 

college      of  Surgeons.    Having  his  troubles  as  head  of 

Preedman's    Hospital    in    Washington,    D.C., 

Doug-     Williams  drove     out  to  the  Douglass  resl- 

hls   goals,     dence    seeking    advice.     The    words    of    the 

es  was  a     aged  reformer,  then  77,  might  have  been  a 

great  am-     capsule  of  his  own  career:   "The  only  way 

to  master     you  can  succeed.  Dan,  Is  to  override  the  ob- 

3f  12  years     stacles  In  your  way.    By  the  power  that  Is 

pennies      within  you,  do  what  you  hope  to  do." 

ar  book         These  words  to  Dr.  Williams  were  typical 

boys  on     of  Douglass.     He  was  always  urging  Negroes 

Often  he      to   be   up   and    doing   whatever   betide.     He 

materials,     knew  what  It  was  to  be  black  in  his  native 

It  himself,     land  but  he  did  not  believe  that  prejudice 

brick      absolved    its    victims    from    the    exercise    of 

Ink  was  a     personal    responsibility.    In    the    very    first 

issue  of  his  newspaper,  the  North  Star,  he 

stated    his   credo:    "While    advocating   your 

rights,  the  North  Star  will  strive  to  throw 

light  on  your  duties:  while  It  will  not  fail 

to  make  known  your  virtues.  It  will  not  shun 

to  discover  your  faults." 

To  say  that  Douglass  believed  In  racial 
self-reliance  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
against  cooperating  with  whites.  "It  is  gal- 
lant to  go  forth  single-handedly,  but  Is  It 
wise?"  he  said  In  a  speech  on  John  Brown. 
Douglass  was  opposed  to  separate.  all-Negro 
organizations,  believing  that  a  solid  colored 
minority  would  tend  to  polarize  racial  re- 
sentments. Hence,  he  took  a  stand,  for  ex- 
ample, against  the  formation  In  1888  of  a 
woman's  sufferage  association  of  colored 
women.  "I  have  associated  with  white  peo- 
thls  de-  pie  In  various  societies."  wrote  he,  "In  antl- 
the  brain,     slavery  societies,  temperance  societies,  Uter- 
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ary  societies,  woman's  sufferage  societies, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  educated  and  well 
informed  colored  women  should  not  do  the 
same." 

Douglass  reasoned  that  the  Negro  was  an 
American  and  that  Inasmuch  as  there  could 
be  but  one  America,  a  nation  within  a  nation 
would  be  an  anomaly.  In  delivering  the 
commencement  address  to  the  Colored  High 
School  of  Baltimore  in  the  closing  year  of  his 
life,  Douglass  pointed  out  that  "the  evils  now 
crushing  us  to  earth  have  their  root  and  sap 
in  this  narrow  spirit  of  race  and  color,  and 
we  have  no  more  right  to  foster  it  than  men 
of  any  other  race." 

Douglass  did  not  advocate  a  policy  of  "go- 
it-alone."  But  he  did  hold  that  the  Negro's 
white  friends  could  not  do  for  him  what  he 
could  do  for  himself.  Douglass  held  it  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  the  Negro's  destiny  was 
largely  In  his  own  hands.  "If  we  succeed  in 
the  race  of  life,  it  must  be  by  our  own  ener- 
gies, and  our  own  exertions,"  he  said  over 
and  over.  The  Negro  should  be  his  own  man, 
speaking  up  for  himself.  This  was  necessary, 
affirmed  Douglass,  not  merely  to  inspire  the 
colored  people  themselves  but  to  furnish 
doubting  whites  with  an  object  lesson  In  the 
Negro's  readiness  for  equality. 

Douglass  knew  what  it  was  to  become  one's 
own  spokesman,  having  taken  this  step  in 
1847  while  on  the  threshold  of  his  career.  In 
that  year  he  had  broken  with  the  Massachu- 
setts abolitionists.  As  much  as  he  admired 
them  he  left  their  ranks  when  he  became 
convinced  that  their  attitude  toward  him  was 
to  some  degree  patronizing,  smacking  ol 
"father  knows  best."  They  wanted  Doug- 
lass to  stick  to  a  script  they  had  written  for 
him,  confining  his  speeches  to  his  experiences 
as  a  slave  rather  than  his  reflections  as  a 
man.  Douglass  refused,  having  opened  his 
eyes,  as  he  phrased  It,  and  looked  out  of  them 
through  another  telescope.  No  people,  ob- 
served Douglass,  ever  "stood  forth  in  the 
attitude  of  freedom"  unless  some  one  from 
among  themselves  had  arisen  to  lead  them  on 
to  victory. 

A  final  consideration  of  Douglass  as  a 
nineteenth  century  mover  and  shaker  must 
take  note  of  his  qualities  of  the  spirit.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  a  sense  of  humanity 
that  crossed  the  barrier  of  race  and  color. 
Douglass  was  broad  and  encompassing  In  his 
outlook  and  sympathies.  This  ecumenical 
spirit  was  perhaps  the  more  unusual  Inas- 
much as  Douglass  was  pro-Negro  to  the  core. 
"Whatever  character  or  capacity  you  ascribe 
to  us,"  he  told  a  New  York  audience  in  May 
1853,  "X  am  not  ashamed  to  be  numbered 
with  this  race.  I  utterly  abhor  and  spurn 
with  all  contempt  possible  that  cowardly 
meanness  which  leads  any  colored  man  to 
repudiate  his  connection  with  the  race." 
One  of  Douglass's  Negro  critics  In  the  ISBO's 
T.  Thomas  Fortune,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Freeman,  paid  tribute  to  his  battle  for  the 
Negro.  On  April  2,  1886,  Fortune  wrote  as 
follows:  "Of  course  I  do  not  agree  to  all  your 
views,  but  the  fight  for  the  race  Is  there  and 
that  satisfies  me." 

But  Douglass  was  not  ethnocentric;  in- 
stead, his  Interests  embraced  the  family  ol 
man.  As  he  said  on  one  occasion,  the  blaclt 
people  were  his  people,  the  yellow  people 
were  his  people  and  the  white  people  were 
his  people.  "Now,  as  always,"  he  wrote  in  a 
private  letter  In  April  1884,  "I  am  for  any 
■  movement  whenever  there  Is  a  good  cause  to 
promote,  a  right  to  assert,  a  chain  to  be 
broken,  a  burden  to  be  removed,  or  a  wrong 
to  be  redressed." 

In  part  Douglass's  broad  outlook  stemmed 
from  his  early  association  with  such  figures 
as  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  whose  reform  interest  were  far- 
ranging.  In  part,  too,  Douglass's  broad  sym- 
pathies may  have  resulted  from  being  a 
Negro.  Paradoxically,  It  would  seem,  his  be- 
longing to  a  -lesplsed  group  had  given  him 
a   deeper,    more  Inclusive   sense   of   human 
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brotherhood.  Douglass'  deep  Interest  In  the 
plight  of  his  fellow  men  may  be  viewed  as 
a  mark  of  maturity  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
new  school  of  "ego  psychology." 

But  whatever  the  reasons  Douglass  be- 
longed to  "the  fellowship  of  the  concerned." 
His  own  success  never  lulled  his  conscience, 
leading  him  to  murmur,  "Soul,  take  thine 
ease."  He  could  be  numbered  among  those 
who  mourned  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
Oppressed  peoples  in  other  lands  evoked  his 
words  of  support — the  Irish  under  England, 
the  Hungarians  under  Austria  and  the 
Cubans  under  Spain. 

Of  the  non-racial  domestic  reforms  that 
engaged  Douglass'  attention,  woman's  rights 
took  highest  rank.  "Right  is  of  no  sex," 
said  Douglass  in  1847,  and  throughout  his 
life  no  man  was  a  more  zealous  woman's 
rlghter.  Ignoring  volleys  of  criticism  and 
abuse,  he  took  part  In  many  of  the  state  and 
national  conventions  held  by  the  embattled 
women's  groups.  Age  did  not  diminish  his 
interest.  On  his  last  afternoon  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Wom- 
en in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  he  was 
warmly  received.  He  returned  home  and  as 
he  and  his  wife  were  talking  after  dinner, 
his  heart  gave  away. 

Nearly  two  hours  later,  as  the  National 
Council  of  Women  opened  their  evening  ses- 
sion, Mary  Wright  Sewall,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, took  solemn  note  of  his  passing.  It  was 
a  historic  coincidence,  she  said,  that  the 
man  who  embodied  the  struggle  between  lib- 
erty and  oppression  should  have  spent  his 
last  day  in  company  with  the  seekers  of 
"a  new  expression  of  freedom."  It  was  a 
sentiment  Douglass  would  not  have  quarreled 
with,  being  not  wide  of  the  mark. 

In  leaving  Douglass  it  hardly  need  be 
added  that  most  of  what  he  said  and  stood 
for  has  a  relevance  for  our  times.  His  so- 
cial Insights  were,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
able. Two  brief  final  Illustrations  may  be 
noted.  A  careful  reader  of  the  American 
character,  Douglass  knew  that  his  country- 
men, as  heirs  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  committed  to  the  call  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  he  had  proclaimed  that 
"the  best  defense  of  free  American  institu- 
tions is  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

But  Douglass  also  knew  that  America's  ded- 
ication to  freedom  and  equality  could  not  be 
taken  for  granted — that  his  countrymen  were 
prone  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Negro.  In  a  speech  In  Washington  In  1889. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bethel  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  Douglass  summed 
up  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  Americans,  his 
statement  as  cogent  now  as  it  was  then. 
"Justice  and  magnanimity  are  elements  of 
the  American  character.  'They  may  do  much 
for  us.  But  we  are  In  no  position  to  depend 
upon  these  qualities  exclusively.  Depend 
upon  It,  whenever,  the  American  people  shall 
become  convinced  that  they  have  gone  too 
far  in  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  Negro, 
they  will  find  some  way  to  abridge  these 
rights.  The  Negro  is  great  but  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  will  be  considered  greater. 
They  will  forget  the  Negro's  service  in  the 
late  war.  They  will  forget  his  loyalty  to 
the  republic." 

Finally,  Douglass  saw  the  Negro  as  the 
touchstone  of  American  democracy,  its  In- 
escapable test.  In  the  main  an  optimist,  he 
did  not  believe  that  human  problems  were 
so  vast  as  to  defy  solution.  But  neither  did 
he  believe  that  they  would  go  away  of  them- 
selves. Hence  one  of  Douglass'  major  con- 
tributions was  In  holding  up  a  mirror  to 
America,  in  making  her  face  up  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  democracy.  The  land  of 
the  free  must  needs  come  to  grips  with 
Itself.  America's  Inevitable  self-confronta- 
tion was  a  theme  of  one  of  Douglass'  greatest 
speeches,  delivered  In  the  nation's  capital  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary 


of  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  subsequently  reprinted  upon  the 
request  of  twenty  prominent  Negroes,  headed 
by  former  United  States  Senator  B.  K.  Bruce. 
The  words  of  Douglass  on  that  occasion  could 
almost  have  been  written  today: 

"What  Abraham  Uncoln  said  In  respect  of 
the  United  States  is  as  true  of  the  colored 
people  as  of  the  relations  of  those  states. 
They  cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 
You  must  give  them  all  or  take  from  them 
all.  Until  this  half-and-half  condition  la 
ended,  you  will  have  an  aggrieved  class,  and 
this  discussion  will  go.  Until  the  public 
schools  shall  cease  to  be  caste  schools  in 
every  part  of  our  country,  this  discussion  will 
go  on.  Until  color  shall  cease  to  be  a  bar 
to  equal  participation  in  the  offices  and  hon- 
ors of  the  country,  this  discussion  will  go  on. 
Until  the  trades-unions  and  the  workshops 
of  the  country  shall  cease  to  proscribe  the 
colored  man,  this  discussion  will  go  on.  In 
a  word,  until  truth  and  humanity  shall  cease 
to  be  living  ideas,  this  discussion  will  go  on." 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  various 
aspects,  segments,  and  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty  receive  almost  dally 
mention  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
What  is  imfortunate  is  that  most  of  these 
remarks  are  somewhat  derogatory  in  na- 
ture; it  would  appear  that  the  endeavors 
of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
come  under  the  public  eye  only  when 
criticism  can  be  made. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  $100  million 
missile  or  space  probe  can  result  in  total 
loss,  and  there  is  no  outcry  for  a  Senate 
investigation;  however,  let  $1  seemingly 
be  misused  when  we  are  trying  to  help 
human  beings,  and  the  outcries  are 
loud;  ridicule  and  scorn  are  heaped 
upon  the  program;  and  investigations 
are  called  for. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  an  unfortunate 
situation  and  one  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain.  There  has  been  great 
success  in  the  poverty  program  and,  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  continue  to  be  successful 
to  an  even  greater  extent.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  for  every  half  a  step  that 
we  fall  back  due  to  mistakes  of  judgment 
or  inexperience,  we  take  three  steps 
forward. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist,  has  contributed  a 
forceful  and  very  timely  statement  about 
the  war  on  poverty  and  its  Director, 
Sargent  Shriver.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Poverty  Disputes  Unfair,"  written  by 
Roscoe  Drummond,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  February  5, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Disputes  Unfair 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

It  is  unfair  to  attack  the  war  on  poverty 
Just  because  It  gets  into  recurring  contro- 
versy. It  Is  breaking  new  ground  and  Is 
bound  to  stir  controversy. 

Controversy  arises  not  because  poverty 
programs  are  doing  badly  but  because  they 
deal  with  painful  social  conditions  which  are 
themselves  surrounded  by  controversy  In 
nearly  every  community. 

The  bitter  dispute  which  for  months 
stymied  one  slim  slice  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram  in   Mississippi — because  of   the  loose 


management  by  one  local  agency  and  because 
the  agency  was  drifting  into  a  for-Negroes- 
only  program — is  an  example  of  how  one 
limited  controversy  can  so  dominate  the 
headlines  as  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
nothing  worthwhile  is  going  on  at  all. 

The  truth  Is  that  program  money  is  going 
where  the  poverty  Is  greatest.  Proportionate 
to  jjopulatlon,  more  assistance  Is  being  given 
to  the  poverty  programs  in  Mississippi,  which 
by  nearly  every  test  is  the  pKXDrest  state  In 
the  Nation,  than  to  any  other  state. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Head  Start  requires 
integration  of  both  pupils  and  faculty,  the 
program  is  being  widely  utilized  in  Missisippl. 
In  most  Instances  the  programs  are  being 
carried  out  by  whites  and  Negroes  working 
together.  Almost  10  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
dollars  for  Head  Start  programs  are  going 
Into  Mississippi.  Helping  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  by  training  the  very  young,  they 
are  operating  In  31  counties  for  15,660 
children. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  having  a  considerable  Impact  on  the 
people  of  Mississippi.  It  is  affecting  the  lives 
of  its  children — smd  Its  adults.  It  Is  helping 
them  get  more  education  and  better  Job 
training. 

The  central  fact  Is  that  Mississippi — the 
state  most  reluctant  to  break  racial  barriers, 
the  state  with  55  per  cent  of  Its  housing  sub- 
standard, with  more  than  half  its  population 
below  the  poverty  line  and  with  an  education 
expenditure-per-pupil  of  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation — is  being  helped  into  a  new  era  with 
large  financial  assistance  through  the  war 
on  poverty,  combined  with  the  leadership  of 
Gov.  Paul  Johnson  and  local  Initiative. 

I  know  of  no  administrator  In  Washington 
who  is  more  courageously  hewing  to  the 
workable  center  than  Sargent  Shriver.  The 
soundness  of  most  of  what  he  is  doing  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  kind  of  critics  who  are 
incessantly  firing  at  him. 

He  Is  condemned  by  the  radical  left  and 
the  radical  right,  blamed  by  some  mayors  for 
not  doing  enough  and  by  some  Congressmen 
for  doing  too  much,  criticized  by  the  radical 
activists  and  by  the  racial  segregationists, 
harried  by  the  social  welfare  professionals  as 
being  too  innovative  and  by  the  innovators 
for  not  being  Innovative  enough. 

And,  of  course,  smeared  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  who  was  always  demanding  his  reslg- 
nq^tlolb^as  a  price  for  something  or  other. 
wKr  on  poverty  needs  a  man  like  Sar- 
gertt  Shriwer.  More  Important,  It  needs  the 
support  of  fthe  President — and  is  now  getting 
It. 

Mr.  PEljL.  Recently  the  Rhode  Is- 
land comnnmity  action  directors  sub- 
mitted to  meXreport  of  their  activities. 
Thankfully,  ItNvtis  not  a  report  of  bland 
statistics  and  words  of  art;  the  usual 
scientific  jargon  was  excluded.  The  re- 
port was  simply  a  story  of  community 
action  in  Rhode  Island  and  how  it  af- 
fected people:  people  like  the  public 
assistance  recipient  who,  while  working 
as  a  teacher's  aid,  completed  her  college 
education  and  is  now  a  certified  teacher; 
people  like  the  neighborhood  aid  who 
was  credited  with  saving  a  cancer  pa- 
tient's life  by  quick  thinking  action;  peo- 
ple like  the  low-income  residents  who 
have  been  able  to  make  their  city  take 
greater  notice  of  them  and  provide  them 
with  requisite  city  services. 

I  think  my  fellow  Senators  would  find 
this  statement  of  activity  in  Rhode  Is- 
land most  interesting.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  full  re- 
port of  the  Rhode  Island  community 
action  directors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  (Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  Rhode  Island  CAP  Dii  ectors 

The  Economic  Opportunity  prtgram  Is 
showing  real  promise  of  providing  i  lew  hope 
to  thousands  of  needy  residents  <f  Rhode 
Island. 

No  community  In  the  state,  large  or  small, 
can  claim  long  experience  In  Impl  >mentlng 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Fcr  periods 
ranging  from  two  years  to  only  a  f e«  months, 
a  number  of  towns  and  cities  have  been  at- 
tempting to  use  it  to  provide  new  weapons 
against  an  old  enemy — poverty. 

The  tragedy  of  poverty  may  have  different 
aspects  in  Rhode  Island.  It  can  be  seen  in 
a  rat-Infested  tenement  in  South  Pi  ovidence. 
In  a  woodland  shade  In  Burrlllvllle .  In  the 
same  way.  the  methods  being  use<.  to  fight 
It  are  different.  Providence  has  ccmmunity 
schools.  BurrlllvUle  Is  trying  to  ge  .  a  Foster 
Grandparent  program  to  help  need; '  old  per- 
sons and  Institutionalized  chlldre  a  at  the 
same  time. 

Some  of  the  efforts  under  way  in  Rhode 
Island  already  have  borne  fruit.  W  any  more 
are  showing  the  first  signs  of  succ(  ss.  Now, 
while  the  first  triumphs  are  belr  g  tasted, 
these  programs  face  the  threat  of  (  xtlnction 
or  emasculation. 

This  bright  promise  must  not  be  allowed 
to  lapse  into  darkness.  These  citizens  who 
have  found  new  hope  must  be  eycouraged 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  help  themselves. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made 
a  promise  to  these  people.  The  cot  unitment 
made  in  August  of  1964.  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program  was  enacted  must  be 
upheld  and  strengthened. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  soiie  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program  in  Rhode  Island: 

In  Providence,  more  than  500  po<  ir  persons 
from  the  target  areas  have  been  employed 
In  anti-poverty  programs,  most  of  them  re- 
ceiving experience  and  training  tha  t  will  pre- 
pare them  for  long-term  employment  in  the 
changing  open  job  market. 

Another  300  have  served  on  Neij  hborhood 
Advisory  Committees,  many  ex]  lerienclng 
their  first  opportunity  to  Influence  the  life 
of  their  community. 

This  activity  has  led  to  a  new  iwareness 
of  the  individual's  Importance,  sc  that  at- 
tendance at  such  public  forumi  as  City 
Council  and  School  Committee  meetings,  and 
bearings  on  renewal  projects  have  increased 
substantially. 

Neighborhood  Aides  were  Instrur  lental.  re- 
cently, in  relocating  a  score  of  fainllles  dis- 
placed by  hospital  expansion.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  aides,  the  threaten  »d  loss  of 
heat  and  utilities  by  these  families  was  pre- 
vented. 

Seven  thousand  persons  have  benefited 
from  the  Community  School  prog -am.  One 
woman,  a  public  assistance  reel  )lent  who 
worked  as  a  teacher's  aide,  completed  her 
college  credits  to  be  certified  as  a  teacher. 
At  least  one  other  woman  Is  pu  suing  the 
same  course. 

One  worker  In  the  program,  ;he  single 
head  of  a  family  with  ten  chl  dren,  has 
moved  into  private  employment  and  has 
been  able   to  leave  public  assistance. 

Another  woman  has  advanced  t^  Ice  to  bet- 
ter positions,  received  an  econorxlc  oppor- 
tunity loan  to  open  a  store,  and  has  pur- 
chased her  own  home. 

A  neighborhood  aide  has  been  credited  by 
the  hospital  with  saving  a  cancer  patlenf.s 
life  by  getting  him  to  the  clinic  pnd  Inter- 
preting for  him  with  the  hospltaljstaff. 

The  new  employment  staff  of  ihe  agency 
has  placed  fifty  persons,  mos  ;ly  young 
people,  in  on-the-job  training  positions  and 
has  made  more  than  one  hundred  direct  Job 
placements. 

Of  the  twenty-six  hundred  av(rage  dally 
attendance  In  Community  Schools  last  Octo- 
ber, one  thousand  were  adults. 


Nine  hundred  poor  persons  were  helped  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1966  with  housing  prob- 
lems. The  Providence  Community  Services 
staff  reached  out  to  six  thousand  different 
people  during  the  same  period. 

A  young  girl  from  the  Job  Corps,  denied 
a  Job  with  the  telephone  company  for  want 
of  a  high  school  diploma,  was  placed  as  a 
telephone  operator  In  a  private  concern. 

In  Warwick,  three  fanillles  receiving  a  total 
of  approximately  $5,000  a  year  in  welfare 
checks,  were  able  to  leave  public  assistance 
when  their  mothers  enrolled  their  children 
in  the  all-year  Head  Start  Day  Care  program. 
Three  Warwick  teenagers  who  had  at- 
tempted suicide  received  Intensive  casework 
treatment  from  trained  social  workers  as- 
signed to  Community  Action  Youth  Centers. 
About  twenty-five  needy  youth  center  mem- 
bers were  helped  to  find'  Jobs,  and  eight  boys 
and  girls  who  had  dropped  out  of  school 
were  persuaded  to  return.  Another  five 
youngsters  were  able  to  remain  In  school  be- 
cause Youth  Corps  Jobs  supplemented  the 
family  income. 

In  the  Warwick  Day  Care  center,  more  than 
half  the  fifty  needy  children  who  are  enrolled 
have  gained  weight  at  considerably  above  the 
normal  rate.  Through  medical  checkups, 
about  ten  cases  of  serious  handicaps  or  ill- 
nesses In  these  youngsters  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  Newport.  low-Income  residents  have 
been  able  to  get  their  streets  and  sidewalks 
re-paved,  their  street  lighting  doubled,  and 
better  enforcement  of  housing  codes.  In 
return,  residents  of  "target  areas"  have 
pitched  in  to  help  their  city  In  cleanup 
campaigns. 

In  Newport,  thirty  school  dropouts  have 
been  enrolled  In  the  Youth  Corps  since  No- 
vember. Two  have  found  private  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  experience,  and  a 
third  has  Joined  the  Job  Corps.  A  total  of 
sixty-eight  children  are  enrolled  in  the  New- 
port winter  Head  Start  program.  Teachers 
report  that  they  see  improvement  in  the 
families'  attitude  toward  school  and  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  children's  behavior,  at- 
tention span  and  motivation. 

In  East  Providence,  after  school  officials 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  candidates 
for  an  Adult  Basic  Education  program.  Com- 
munity Action  aides  were  able  to  recruit 
seventeen  enrollees.  In  another  program. 
C.A.P.  workers  helped  residents  obtain  a  voice 
in  planning  a  public  housing  project. 

The  East  Providence  program  developed  a 
weekly  baby-sitting  course  for  Junior  high 
school  students,  designed  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  baby  care  and  to  provide  free 
baby-sitting  time  for  low-income  residents  of 
the  community. 

In  Pawtucket.  Community  Action  neigh- 
borhood organizations,  formed  In  public 
housing  projects,  won  their  fight  for  a  park- 
ing lot,  for  better  street  lights,  for  more  police 
protection  and  for  a  youth  center. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  one 
low-Income  Pawtucket  family  has  a  boy  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  another  who 
was  a  school  dropout  but  returned  after  he 
was  enrolled  In  the  Upward  Bound  project, 
a  child  In  Head  Start,  another  In  a  cultural 
enrichment  program,  two  volunteers  In  Head 
Start  (one  of  them  now  wants  to  become  a 
teacher) .  and  the  father  Is  a  member  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  board. 

In  Pawtucket.  one  person  has  become  the 
manager  of  a  Community  Center  after  being 
on  relief  for  five  years.  A  woman  hired  as  a 
teacher's  aide  In  Head  Start  now  Is  becoming 
a  practical  nurse. 

The  Trl-Town  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee,  which  encompasses  the  com- 
munities of  Johnston,  North  Providence, 
Smlthfield  and  Burrlllvllle.  reports:  "Were 
it  not  for  our  activities,  an  elderly,  destitute 
woman  would  have  gone  without  heating 
fuel  or  food  because  she  misinterpreted  the 
local  welfare  agency's  rules;  a  young  family 


burned  out  of  their  home  would  have  had  no 
food,  clothing  or  toys  during  the  Christmas 
holiday;  the  plight  of  six  young,  fatherless 
families  would  not  have  been  brought  to 
light;  twenty-seven  youngsters  with  medical 
or  dental  problems  would  not  have  had  the 
advantage  of  early  diagnosis  and  care;  a 
blind  person  would  not  have  had  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Neighborhood  Council  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Aides  to  escape  his  dreary 
existence;  a  young  boy.  neglected  and 
abused,  would  not  have  received  a  home  at 
the  Children's  Center." 

In  Woonsocket.  Neighborhood  Councils 
raised  their  own  funds  and  held  a  Halloween 
party  that  attracted  seven  hundred  young- 
sters— so  many  that  they  had  to  be  accom- 
modated in  three  shifts.  Armed  with  this 
success,  these  residents  then  obtained  the 
free  loan  of  four  empty  stores  to  establish 
neighborhood  centers,  and  used  their  own 
money  to  make  curtains  and  beautify  the 
buildings.  Several  even  donated  their  own 
rugs  to  make  the  centers  more  attractive. 

Perhaps  the  Community  Action  program 
In  Rhode  Island  could  be  summarized  by  this 
excerpt  from  a  Cranston  report:  "The  C.A.P. 
programs  are  concerned  with  neglected  and 
disappointed  people  who  are  disillusioned. 
Often  only  through  the  repeated  efforts  and 
follow-up  on  the  part  of  C.A.P.  personnel  can 
they  be  convinced  to  'try  it  again.*  " 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Tuesday,  February  21,  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  which  commented  on  the  lack 
of  unanimity  in  school  board  thinking 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  deserves  com- 
mendation. It  is  a  wise,  effectively  stated 
assessment  of  the  situation,  and  it  points 
out  the  wide  variance  in  educational 
philosophy  represented  by  the  members 
of  the  school  board.  And,  especially  suc- 
cinctly, it  asks  what  responsible  educator 
of  stature  could  be  expected  to  step  into 
such  troubled  circumstances  if  Dr.  Han- 
sen, with  his  demonstrated  patience, 
were  to  depart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One-Man  Consensus 

In  disclosing  his  intention  the  other  day 
to  oppose  the  reappointment  of  Carl  F.  Han- 
sen to  another  term  as  District  school  super- 
intendent, school  board  member  Benjamin  H. 
Alexander  expressed  the  view  that  other 
prominent  educators  are  available  with  phi- 
losophies "more  attuned  to  the  thinking  of 
this  board." 

What  "thinking."  precisely,  is  that? 

Alexander  has  every  right,  of  course,  to 
speak  for  himself.  But  if  there  Is  a  single 
certainty  In  the  school  board's  present  state 
of  utter  confusion,  It  Is  the  absence  of  a 
consensus  as  to  the  educational  philosophy 
which  should  be  refiected  In  changed  pro- 
.grams  for  District  schools.  At  one  stage  of 
the  board's  seemingly  endless  public  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  last  Thursday,  another 
member,  the  Rev.  Everett  A.  Hewlltt.  com- 
mented that  the  board  "has  not  fastened 
Itself  down  firmly  enough  to  decide  what  It 
wants,  for  the  schools,  to  be  able  to  decide 
who  It  wants  as  its  chief  adviser."  That 
sums  up  the  facts  of  the  esse  with  perfect 
clarity. 

And  If  Hansen  should  depart  from  the 
scene,  the  board  would  be  in  no  better  posi- 
tion than  now  to  evaluate  the  acceptability 
of   a   new   man.     Indeed,   what  responsible 
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educator  of  stature  could  be  expected  to  step 
into  such  muddy  waters? 

The  fact  is  that  the  new  board  has  not 
foimd  Hansen  to  be  a  recalcitrant,  obstrep- 
erous co-worker.  He  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  adapt  his  substantial  adminis- 
trative abilities  enthusiastically  to  those  few 
innovative  policy  directives  on  which  the 
board  has  managed  to  agree  during  the  last 
year.  We  think  it  would  be  tragic  for  the 
city  if  Hansen  were  to  depart — and  It  Is  en- 
couraging that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  board  membership  seems  to  have  this 
view. 

The  issue  is  going  to  have  to  be  resolved 
by  the  board  as  a  whole,  however,  and  no 
useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  further  pro- 
crastination-— particularly  in  the  sort  of  fruit- 
less semi-public  spectacle  which  the  board 
presented  last  week.  If  there  is  a  need  for 
any  further  discussion  on  Hansen's  status, 
the  board  should  hold  it  In  private — and 
then  proceed  to  cast  Its  votes  in  open  session 
without  further  stalling. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  be  advised  that  we 
are  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  having  violated 
the  rule  against  germaneness  without 
objection  during  the  last  3  hours,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  which,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  not  be  live. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  suggested  on  the  floor  that 
the  pending  bill,  calling  for  the  authori- 
zation of  $4.5  billion  for  additional  mili- 
tary expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
was  a  bill  of  considerable  importance 
wliich  ought  to  be  fully  debated  by  the 
Senate  and  should  not  be  passed  during 
the  tag  end  of  the  Washington  Birthday 
recess. 

I  say  now  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  would  hope  the  debate  on 
this  measure  would  continue  over  until 
next  week,  as  I  have  been  advised  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  that  they  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  bill.  This  is  be- 
cause the  bill  does  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  which  I  fear  will  be  used  first  to 
escalate  the  ground  war  in  Vietnam  and, 
second,  to  continue  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  unwise  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  by  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
bombers. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  somewhat 
crystalize  my  own  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  prepared  two  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    99 

The  first  is  a  sense  of  Congress  state- 
ment that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
should  stop  and  should  not  be  resumed 


unless  there  is  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war  against  North  Vietnam;  and 
further,  that  the  level  of  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  should  not  be  increased 
above  500,000  unless  Congress  declares 
war  against  North  Vietnam.  Finally,  the 
amendment  would  assist  the  efforts  of 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
who  are  trying  to  prevent  a  widening  of 
the  war  and  trying  to  bring  the  conflict 
to  an  honorable  end  through  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

I  shall  speak  later  at  greater  length 
in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
For  the  moment  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  and  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  the  amendment  to 
be  designated  Clark  amendment  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  be  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  99),  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title, 
as  follows: 

"TITLE    IV — STATEMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
POLICY 

"Sec.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress — 

"(1)  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  should  be  used 
to  carry  out  military  operations  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  or  to  Increase  the  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  In  South 
Vietnam  above  500,000,  unless  there  shall 
have  been  a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  by  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  that  the  Congress  supports  those 
efforts  being  made  by  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world  to  prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  that 
conflict  to  an  end  through  a  negotiated 
settlement  which  will  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  protect  the  vital  Interests 
of  this  covmtry,  and  allow  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  the  affairs  of 
that  nation  in  their  own  way." 

The  second  amendment  is  what  may 
be  called  a  fall-back  position. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  first  amendment  read?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  object? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  at  all,  except  that 
I  am  not  calling  it  up  now.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  read  it  if  the  clerk  will  send  It 
back. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  might 
save  his  vocal  cords.  I  imderstand  that 
he  has  extensive  remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  calling  up  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand;  I  am 
not  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Senator.  I  am  merely  asking  to  have 
the  amendment  read  and  to  have  the 
amendment  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
Senator  calls  it  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  would  like 
to  have  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
It  read. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  the 
amendment  read?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment <No.  99) ,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title,  aa 
follows : 

"title    IV — STATEMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
POLICT 

"Sec.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress — 

"(1)  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  should  be  used 
to  carry  out  military  operations  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  or  to  Increase  the  nxunber  of 
United  States  military  personnel  In  South 
Vietnam  above  500.000,  unless  there  shall 
have  been  a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;   and 

"(2)  that  the  Congress  supports  those 
efforts  being  made  by  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world  to  prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring 
that  conflict  to  an  end  through  a  negotiated 
settlement  which  will  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  protect  the  vital  Interests 
of  this  country,  and  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  the  affairs  of  that 
nation  In  their  own  way." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi'om  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  only  because  I  wished  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  let  me  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment just  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  sec- 
ond amendment  is  what  might  be  called 
a  fallback  amendment,  to  be  offered  in 
the  event  amendment  No.  1  does  not  pre- 
vail. Its  purpose  is  to  state  the  sense 
of  Congress,  first,  that  all  necessary  sup- 
port will  be  provided  for  our  fighting 
men;  second,  to  approve  the  efforts  being 
made  by  men  of  good  will  everywhere  to 
keep  the  war  from  expanding  and  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  through  political  nego- 
tiations; and  third,  that  Congress  sup- 
ports the  1954  Geneva  Agreement  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  of  the  war,  and  calls 
for  a  reconvening  of  the  Conference. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  that  it  may  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks,  and  that  It  may  be  read 
presently  by  the  clerk,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  am  not  calling  it  up  now. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  several  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  are  granted. 
The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  100) ,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title,  as 
follows : 

"TITLE    IV STATEMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 

POLICT 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares — 
"(1)   Its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam; 
"(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
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men  of  good  wlU  throughout  the 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war 
nam  and  to  bring  that  confUct  * 
through  a  negotiated  settlement 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
tect  the  vital  Interests  of  this  c 
allow  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
mine  the  affairs  of  that  nation  in 
way,  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954  and  the  Final 
tlon  of  that  Conference  as  a  basis 
tlement  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  to 
urges  that  the  Conference  be  recoi 
soon  as  practicable  for  the  purpose 
mulatlng  plans  to  effectively  implement 
agreement 


Mr  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
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have  the  attention  of  my  goi 
from  Georgia,  I  should  like  to  [ask  him 
a  few  questions,  if  I  may,  about  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  the  statement 
he  made  earUer  today  in  support  of  the 

My  first  question  is  this:  Doe$  this  au- 
thorization include  anythin*  which 
would  authorize  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles? 

Mr   RUSSELL.    No.  there  1$  nothing 
in  this  bUl  for  research  on  or  j  procure- 
ment of  an  antiballistic  missilfe  system. 
Mr  CLARK.    So  that  we  can  consider 
this  bill  with  the  understanding  that  this 

is  not  an  effort 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  testimpny  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  indicated  that 
there  is  any  purpose  to  use  a  single  cent 
of  the  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  CLARK.  As  I  underst|and,  this 
authorization  bill  is  part  of  9,  package 
which,  if  and  when  approved]  by  Con- 
gress, would  result  in  a  supplen^ental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  curnent  fiscal 
year  totaling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,500  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  bill  f  ould  au- 
thorize a  part  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. All  of  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  do  nqt  have  to 
be  authorized  from  year  to  year.  Take 
ammunition,  for  example.  Appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  that  qnder  con- 
tinuing authorization,  and  tnere  is  no 
requirement  for  an  annual  authorization. 
This  bill  relates  to  those  funictions  for 
which  there  must  be  specific  ftuthoriza- 
tion  of  appropriations.  ' 

About  one-third  of  the  total  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  \  bill  does 
require  new  authorization,  a<id  that  Is 
what  is  embraced  in  this  bil>.  Twelve 
billion  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars  is  the  entire  amount  that 
is  required  for  southeast  Asia,  and  in  this 
blU  the  amount  is  $4,467,200,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  correctly  Understand 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  balance, 
approximately  $8  bilUon,  has  already 
been  authorized  and  will  In  due  course 
come  before  us  as  part  of  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  In  the  teasonably 
near  future. 

Mr  RUSSELL.    Yes,  it  will  be  before 
us.     We  expect  this  bill  to  *e  followed 
rather  expeditiously  by  the  j  appropria- 
tions bill.  I      ,    ^     . 
Mr.  CLARK.    Which  will  total  about 

$12.5  bilUon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  torrect.  A 
little  less  than  that.  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  understood 
the  Senator  correctly,  that  as  he  pre- 
sented this  bill  he  indicated  Ithe  best  he 


could  make  out  of  it  was  that  we  are 
spending  about  $2  billion  a  month  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  If  I 
had  to  make  an  estimate,  that  is  the  best 
one  I  could  make,  out  of  what  knowledge 
I  have  of  the  bills  that  have  been  enacted 
and  the  requirements  in  the  1968  au- 
thorization, and  appropriation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  that  rim  for  the 
fiscal  year  as  well  as  for  the  calendar 
year?  Is  there  an  acceleration,  in  other 
words?    Was  it  less  12  months  ago  than 

it  is  now?  ,  .  ,   ,^     .„ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
accelerate  greatly,  because  earlier  there 
was  considerable  military  construction, 
such  as  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  for  vari- 
ous airfields  and  installations  of  that 
kind.  I  do  not  think  that  the  total  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1968  would  be  much 
greater,  because  most  of  the  construction 
should  be  funded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  quote  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  as  giving  his  best 
judgment— although  he  indicated  that 
it  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer— that  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  the  total  expenditure  for 
Vietnam  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $22  billion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  his  testimony,  the 
Secretary  was  not  nearly  so  precise  in 
his  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as 
he  usually  is.  As  I  recall,  he  said  some- 
where between  $17  billion  and  $22  billion. 
He  did  point  out — and  it  is  under- 
standable— the  impossibility  of  com- 
pletely segregating  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures attributable  to  the  Vietnam  opera- 
tion— how  to  allocate  some  salaries,  for 
example,  and  things  of  that  kind  that 
would  continue  whether  we  were  In  any 
difficulty  in  Vietnam  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  way  of  giving  us  an  estimate  as  to 
how  much  a  month  the  bombing  of  Viet- 
nam costs? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  there  is  no  way 
on  earth  I  would  imdertake  to  estimate 
that.  The  different  types  of  planes  and 
different  sized  bombs  and  loss  of  lives— it 
sounds  somewhat  coldblooded  to  refer  to 
it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  those 
things  do  require  expenditures 


Mr.  CLARK.    The  training  of  pilots, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  training  of  pilots, 
which  is  a  very  expensive  item. 

Some  of  these  planes  cost  about  $1% 
million,  and  others  cost  $5  million  or  $6 
million.  So  I  would  not  undertake  to 
estimate  just  what  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  does  cost. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
readiiy  available— if,  not,  could  he  per- 
haps either  get  it  overnight  or  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  it— an  up-to-date 
statement  of  the  losses  in  aircraft,  both 
In  numbers  and  in  dollar  value,  during 
calendar  1966? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  have  one,  but  it 
may  be  out  of  date.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
get  one  this  evening  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  place  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord tomorrow. 

The   losses   from    combat   operations 

roughly  equal  those  from  sabotage  and 

from  operational  difficulties  and  things 

of  that  kind. 

Mr.    CLARK.    Perhaps    the    Senator 


could  also  tell  me  where  I  could  find  the 
casualties,  both  in  deaths  and  wounded, 
of  American  boys  during  calendar  1966, 
divided,  if  possible,  between  those  lost 
in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
those  lost  in  combat  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  would  be 
possible.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  any  exact  figure  because  from 
time  to  time  we  find  that  some  man  we 
think  has  been  killed  is  alive. 

Mr.  CLARK.    For  which,  thank  God. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    For  which  we  all  are 
duly  grateful  and  thankful. 

The  number  of  lives  being  lost  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  not  large 
in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  cas- 
ualties. Of  course,  even  one  life  is  more 
than  we  like  to  see  lost.  But  in  addition 
to  the  human  values,  the  Government 
has  a  very  extensive  Investment  in  the 
training  of  the  pilots  that  have  flown 
these  missions  in  North  Vietnam,  because 
they  have  been  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  I  be  correct  in 
assuming  that  because  we  want  our  boys 
to  have  the  best  possible  care,  that  the 
medical  expenditures  to  take  care  of  the 
wounds  are  a  rather  substantial  amount? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  say  they  are 
a  substantial  amount.  We  have  run  into 
a  great  many  difficulties  over  there. 

For  example,  heretofore  malaria  had 
always  been  considered  a  low,  flat  coun- 
try, water-proximity  disease.  But  the 
malaria  that  we  have  encountered  in 
Vietnam  is  highland  malaria.  We  have 
had  difliculty  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and 
preventive  care  and  treatment  that  we 
have  used  before  are  ineffective  in  deal- 
ing with  this  new  kind  of  malaria.  We 
have  had  long  lists  of  casualties,  of  men 
who  have  been  hospitalized,  and  who 
have  been  compelled  to  return  to  the 
States  incapacitated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  malaria  the  princi- 
pal disease  from  which  our  boys  suffer 
in  Vietnam?  I  imagine  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  dysentery  In  addition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dysentery.  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  high  rate  of  venereal  diseases.  It 
is  greater  than  it  was  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  addition,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  cost,  which  we  are 
all  happy  to  pay,  of  caring  for  those 
who  are  woimded.  That  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  those  who  are  most  seriously 
wounded  are  flown  out  of  Vietnam, 
They  are  first  given  temporary  care  in  a 
hospital  there.  Then,  they  may  be 
treated  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippines.  Some  are  then  evacuated 
to  the  States,  to  the  hospital  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, or  to  Walter  Reed,  or  to  other  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Are  we  supplying  hos- 
pital services  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
wounded? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are,  and  it  has 
gone  beyond  the  military  forces  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  great  many  of  these  officers 
have  been  so  touched  by  compassion  that 
they  use  their  off-duty  hours  to  treat 
civilians  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  indicated 
in  the  beginning  of  his  statement,  and 
with  respect  to  this  I  am  sure  he  will 


Indulge  me  if  I  disagree  with  him,  that 
there  was  little  interest  of  the  other  side 
in  a  settlement  and  that,  therefore,  we 
had  to  go  all  out  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  have  heard  no  indica- 
tion whatever  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  junta 
that  dominates  North  Vietnam  had 
evinced  the  slightest  willingness  to  even 
discuss  ending  the  war  and,  I  believe  I 
said,  imless  we  first  agree  to  stop  bomb- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  differ  with  him.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  an 
article  which  appeared  In  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  from  Paris  under 
the  byline  of  Tom  Wicker,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  most  reputable  and  excellent 
reporter,  in  which  he  states  he  has  had 
an  interview  with  a  North  Vietnamese 
representative  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  is 
presently  living  in  Paris.  I  fear  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  pronounce  his  name 
correctly.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair. >  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Is  follows: 
Paris:  Teatime  Beneath  the  Chinwhiskebs 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Paris. — Mai  Van  Bo  Is  a  rather  Jovial  North 
Vietnamese  who  puffs  a  pipe  professorlally, 
serves  a  pungent  brand  of  tea.  and  receives 
visitors  at  No.  2  rue  le  Verrier  near  Mont- 
parnasse  In  a  sitting  room  dominated  by  a 
large  photograph  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  a  conversation  beneath  the  familiar 
chinwhlskers,  Hanoi's  representative  in  Eu- 
rope made  several  Intriguing  points  in  his 
fluent  French.  One  of  these  was  the  conver- 
sation Itself,  since  it  was  learned  elsewhere 
that  his  instructions  have  been  to  speak 
sparingly  to  reporters,  particularly 
Americans. 

Bo  described  what  he  called  "the  Burchett 
declaration" — remarks  made  by  North  Viet- 
nam's Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh, 
to  the  Australian  reporter,  Wilfred  Biir- 
chett — as  having  been  a  "very  positive"  offer 
to  enter  Ulks  with  the  United  States  if 
President  Johnson  would  declare  publicly  a 
permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

holds  offer  still  open 

He  said  this  offer  was  still  open  and  that 
It  now  was  up  to  the  United  States  to  match 
It  with  a  reciprocal  step.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
letter  to  the  Pope,  restating  Hanoi's  four- 
point  peace  program,  he  said,  referred  to  the 
terms  of  an  ultimate  settlement  rather  than 
to  conditions  for  beginning  talks. 

Several  points  about  all  this  provide  the 
basis  for  some  interesting  speculations,  par- 
ticularly when  considered  together  with 
other  views  available  In  Paris  from  extreme- 
ly well-informed   persons. 

DEMAND  for  BOMBING  HALT 

First,  despite  President  Johnson's  rejec- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  Burchett  declaration 
and  the  resumption  of  bombing,  Mai  Van 
Bo  made  It  plain — both  by  discussing  the 
matter  with  American  reporters  and  by  the 
substance  of  his  words — that  the  offer  to 
talk  remains  on  the  table.  But  he  coupled 
this  with  the  tough  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent declare  publicly  that  the  bombing  had 
been  permanently  and  unconditionally  halt- 
ed, and  the  vehemently  repeated  assertion 


that  Hanoi  would  never  enter  talks  "under 
bombs." 

If  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
Is  that  Hanoi  Indeed  wishes  to  talk,  but  for 
reasons  of  policy  and  not  of  fear;  that  It 
would  like  to  settle  the  war,  not  at  any  price 
but  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  arrangements 
rather  than  of  submission,  then  the  views  of 
other  well-informed  persons  here  become  of 
considerable  Interest. 

They  feel  President  Johnson  may  have 
made  a  slight — but  crucial — misreading  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Burchett  declaration. 
Washington's  attitude  has  long  been  to  avoid 
giving  any  sign  of  weakening  will,  and  to 
search  the  air  for  the  faintest  suggestion 
that  Hanoi  might  be  weakening  In  its  re- 
solve. Thus  Mr.  Johnson  may  well  have  read 
the  Burchette  interview  as  such  a  signal  of 
weakness  and  decided  to  wait  for  the  better 
offer  that  Increasing  North  Vietnamese  de- 
spair might  be  expected  to  produce. 

But  some  specialists  here  emphatically  do 
not  believe  that  a  signal  of  weakness  was 
raised  in  the  Burchett  interview.  Rather, 
they  say,  it  signaled  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
nal convulsion  of  Communist  China  has  so 
reduced  Chinese  Influence  In  Hanoi  that 
Soviet  diplomacy  had  at  last  made  a  break- 
through and  convinced  the  North  Vietnamese 
of  the  possibility  and  preferablUty  of  a  politi- 
cal settlement,  A  former  diplomatic  col- 
league of  the  present  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Hanoi,  for  Instance,  said  that  the  Ambassador 
had  done  little  else  In  recent  months  but 
argue  for  a  political  settlement. 

These  persons  believe  China  is  convinced 
that  American  Involvement  in  an  Asian  war 
can  only  result  in  an  ultimate  American 
defeat,  and  that  the  longer  the  involvement 
lasts  and  the  deeper  it  goes,  the  more  crush- 
ing vrtll  be  that  defeat  when  It  comes.  The 
Chinese,  moreover,  see  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  the  one  remaining  barrier  to  the  kind  of 
Soviet-American  detente  and  concerted 
action  that  Peking  fears  most. 

BLOW  to  PEKING  SEEN 

Thus,  in  this  view,  China  desperately  wants 
the  war  to  continue  and  President  Johnson's 
rejection  of  Hanoi's  offer  to  talk  has  over- 
looked an  opportunity  to  deal  Peking  a 
smashing  defeat  by  settling  the  war.  These 
persons  do  not  underestimate  the  Immense 
difficulties  of  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
the  hard-shelled  North  Vietnamese  once  talks 
begin,  and  particularly  If  the  ground  fighting 
Is  continuing. 

But  the  possibilities  are  equally  great  if 
the  solidarity  of  Hanoi  and  Peking  has  indeed 
been  broken  to  the  point  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  willing  to  negotiate  as  an  equal  with 
the  United  States.  The  conversation  with 
Mai  Van  Bo  suggests  that  this  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  this  gentleman,  Mai 
Van  Bo,  who  Is  said  to  speak  excellent 
French,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wick- 
er, stated,  I  take  it,  as  follows: 

Bo  described  what  he  called  "the  Burchett 
declaration" — remarks  made  by  North  Viet- 
nam's Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Duy  Tranh, 
to  the  Australian  reporter,  Wilfred  Burchett — 
as  having  been  a  "very  positive"  offer  to  en- 
ter talks  with  the  United  States  If  President 
Johnson  would  declare  publicly  a  permanent 
and  unconditional  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

holds  offer  sTnx  open 

He  said  this  offer  was  still  open  and  that 
It  now  was  up  to  the  United  States  to  match 
It  with  a  reciprocal  step.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  let- 
ter to  the  Pope,  restating  Hanoi's  four -point 
peace  program,  he  said,  referred  to  the  terms 
of  an  ultimate  settlement  rather  than  to 
conditions  for  beginning  talks. 

From  this  article,  I  conclude,  as  I  have 
concluded  from  reading   a   number  of 


other  press  dispatches,  that  negotiations 
might  be  able  to  start  if  we  would  onlv 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  While  I 
realize  we  will  be  taking  a  serious  cal- 
culated risk  in  this  regard,  I,  for  one. 
would  be  willing  to  take  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  friend  from  Georgia  dis- 
agrees with  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  completely  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator.  I  think  we  have 
been  victimized  by  more  tips  and  rumors 
in  the  operation  over  there  than  we  ever 
have  been  in  our  history  heretofore. 
Some  Italian  traveling  man  will  come 
out  of  North  Vietnam  and  say  that  he 
talked  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  This  man  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  referred,  who  is 
apparently  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  in 
France,  tells  Mr.  Wicker,  and  I  am  sure 
he  reported  him  correctly,  that  they 
would  stop  If  we  would  stop  bombing. 

We  have  had  rumor  after  rumor.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  from  my  knowledge 
what  transpired.  Every  one  of  these  ru- 
mors has  been  pursued,  and  as  far  as 
there  being  any  basic  foundation  for 
them,  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  never  wavered 
from  his  requirement  that  we  admit  de- 
feat, put  our  tail  between  our  legs,  and 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  before  he 
would  begin  to  discuss  a  peace  treaty 
with  us. 

We  have  said  again  and  again  that 
we  would  stop  the  bombing  if  they  would 
stop  sending  men  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam.  We  stopped  once  for  37  days, 
pursuant  to  one  of  these  errant  rumors 
floating  about,  and  all  that  happened 
was  that  North  Vietnam  used  that  time 
to  regroup  forces,  replenish  supplies,  and 
get  into  a  better  position  to  kill  and 
maim  a  great  many  American  boys. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  other 
holidays  during  which  we  stopped  the 
bombing.  We  stopped  once  during  Tet, 
I  believe  they  call  it.  We  stopped  for  2 
days  longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 
Our  intelligence  Indicated  a  most  stren- 
uous effort  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resupply  their  forces,  to 
regroup  their  forces,  and  to  reinforce 
their  forces  during  that  period. 

In  my  opinion  all  of  these  rumors  go- 
ing around  are  a  form  of  propaganda  to 
deceive  the  American  people  into  be- 
lieving the  North  Vietnamese  are  really 
craving  peace  and  that  we  are  blood- 
thirsty wretches  that  merely  wish  to  see 
their  women  and  children  killed,  and  that 
we  will  pay  no  attention  to  their  pleas 
for  peace. 

There  are  many  Issues  on  which  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  President,  but  I  have 
been  rather  close  to  this  subject  from 
the  begirmlng  and  he  has  been  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  conclusion 
of  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  ever  since 
the  day  he  assumed  office.  He  will  pur- 
sue any  tangible  path  that  is  open  to 
peace  and  peace  negotiations. 

The  fact  is  that  in  his  earnestness  for 
peace  he  has  pursued  the  decoys  which 
have  been  put  out  by  the  Vietnamese 
in  their  propaganda  campaigns  to  an 
extent  that  is  almost  unseemly  for  an 
occupant  of  the  highest  office  in  our 
great  land  He  has  sent  representatives 
to  every  country  on  earth,  almost,  and 
has  tried  every  intermediary  believed  to 
have  any  influence  whatever  with  Ho 
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Chi  Minh.  When  we  cut  through  the 
rumors  and  got  down  to  the  adtuality, 
however,  we  have  been  confronted  with 
the  same  old  four  points  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  referp. 

I  did  not  want  this  war.  I  did  every- 
thing in  the  world  I  could  tjo  keep 
America  out  of  it.  I  had  just  lenough 
sense  to  know  that  we  should  nbt  have 
gone  in.  However,  we  are  there  now 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  o^it  of  it. 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned^  let  us 
not  fall  for  these  trial  balloons  ^at  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  may  be  floating  through  some 
rug  salesman  out  of  Florence,  Italy.  It 
just  means  that  that  many  more  Amer- 
ican boys  will  be  dead  and  tha;  many 
more  American  homes  will  be  llighted 
by  sorrow  and  a  black  wreath  will  be 
hanging  on  the  door. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  deference  to 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  I  iiust  be 
permitted  to  disagree  strongly  wi^h  him. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bombing  of  thfe  North 
is  not  productive.  It  is  stiffening  the 
will  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is  miking  it 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  meajiingful 
negotiations.  Any  military  bertefits  it 
brings  us  are  not  at  all  commepsurate 
with  what  we  are  losing  in  terms!  of  get- 
ting promptly  to  the  conference  table. 

In  addition,  in  my  judgment,  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  carinot  be 
justified  on  moral  groimds. 

I  noted  that  my  good  frienfl  from 
Georgia,  in  the  course  of  his  earjier  re- 
marks, stated  that  he  thought  soriie  of  us 
who  objected  to  the  bombing  migjht  take 
a  different  point  of  view  If  our  opponents 
were  not  Communists  but  were  5f  some 
other  political  belief.  I 

For  myself,  let  me  say  that  1 1  do  not 
care  what  the  government  of  Norto  Viet- 
nam is,  whether  Communist,  Fascist, 
Japanese.  Nazi,  even  democratlc-i— 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Preside4t.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.      I  did  not  Intend  any 
personal  reference.     I  was  not  nqcessar 
ily  referring  to  occupants  of  this 
ber.    I  was  thinking  about  the 
a  whole. 

Prance,  for  example,  has  been!  highly 
critical  of  the  fact  that  our  aim  In  North 
Vietnam  has  gone  awry  on  two  qr  three 
occasions  and  has  resulted  in  th0  killing 
of  some  civilians. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  in  a  plane  moving 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  it  is  Impossible 
to  pinpoint  bombing,  I  care  npt  how 
careful  the  bombardier  Is  in  tuch  a 
plane. 

But  some  of  these  very  samei  critics 
rejoiced  tmd  held  celebrations  when  we 
killed  German  civilians  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  When  we  kill  one  Vietnam- 
ese Communist,  they  immediateljf  throw 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  and  say, 
"Look  at  these  brutal  Americans.?' 

We  were  heroes  when  we  kllleid  Ger- 
mans, but  now  we  are  brutes,  eveh  when 
we  go  to  the  extent  that  no  other  qountry 
in  the  world  has  ever  gone  before  In  our 
efforts  to  avoid  killing  civilians. 

No  one  knows  this  better  then  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  imderstand  It 
so  well  that  they  have  planted  many  of 
their  military  operations  right  In  the 
heart  of  the  civilian  population  because 
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they  know  of  the  instructioxis  our  pilots 
have  as  well  as  we  do.  They  have  put 
their  antiaircraft  guns  and  many  of  their 
storage  facilities  in  population  centers. 
When  we  finally  prevailed  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  knock  out  the  big  petro- 
leiun  tank  farms,  the  North  Vietnamese 
began  to  buy  55-gallon  barrels  of  oil  in 
the  floors  of  the  homes  of  their  civilians 
because  they  knew  that  we  were  trying 
to  avoid  striking  civilians. 

We  have  killed  some  civilians,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  However,  if  this  war  con- 
tinues, we  will  unavoidably  kill  more — 
we  will  do  It  accidentally. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  willfully,  deliberately,  and 
with  calculated  brutality  equaling  that  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane  at  their 
very  worst,  killed  tens  of  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese.  They  have  killed 
men.  women,  and  children;  and  they 
have  done  it,  in  some  cases,  by  torture 
refined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  victims  to  live  long  and  to  suffer  so 
much  that  it  would  make  the  original 
American  Indian  ashamed  of  himself. 

Her  forces  have  willfully  and  deliber- 
ately killed  civilians  by  the  thousands. 
Our  critics  do  not  condemn  them.  But  if 
an  American  pilot,  traveling  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  makes  a  split-second  error 
in  dumping  his  load,  he  is  denounced  as 
a  villain  who  has  gone  out  deliberately 
to  kill  men,  women,  and  children. 

I  do  not  imderstand  this  thinking. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  standing  up  for  the  Commu- 
nists of  North  Vietnam.  Far  from  it.  I 
think  that  what  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  has  said  about  them  is  no  doubt 
true.  They  are,  after  all,  defending  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  hearthsides  and 
their  families,  and  they  are  being 
bombed  by  an  enemy  whom  they  cannot 
touch. 

From  my  point  of  view,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  ethics  and 
morality  being  exercised  either  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  same  activities  are  being 
executed  by  South  Vietnam  citizens  in 
North  Vietnam  whenever  they  get  a 
chance. 

I  deplore  it  in  both  instances.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unjustified,  unethical,  and 
immoral. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  that  I  wish  we  never  had  to  go 
into  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  I  knew  of 
some  way  to  get  out  of  it.  But  I  feel 
strongly  that  further  escalation  in  this 
war  is  unwise  as  well  as  imsound.  It  is 
Ineffective.  It  is  unduly  costly  in  terms 
of  American  lives.  It  is  not  accomplish- 
ing Its  objective. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  as  a  result  of  con- 
sidering this  bill,  that  Senators  would 
be  able  to  think  through  this  problem 
and  see  whether  they  do  not  wish  to 
make  some  sort  of  fresh  start. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  8,  1967, 
written  by  the  Communist  Australian 
writer  Wilfred  Burchett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Red  Writeb  GrvEs  Hanoi's  Views 
The  author  is  an  Auatralian  Communist 
writer  who  has  frequently  been  a  spokesman 
for  the  Communists  in  East  Berlin,  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  He  has  just  returned  from 
North  Vietnam  to  Cambodia.  He  wrote  this 
article  from  the  Communist  viewpoint  for  the 
Associated  Press  when  asked  if  he  could 
clarify  Hanoi's  stand  on  peace  talks. 

(By  Wilfred  Burchett) 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodu,  Feb.  7. — Hanoi  is 
ready  to  sit  down  with  the  United  States  to 
hold  preliminary  talks  to  explore  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  also  prepared  to  receive  President  John- 
son in  the  North  Vietnamese  capital  If  this 
will  facilitate  ending  the  war. 

The  basic  conditions  are  that  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  and  "other  acts  of  war" 
against  North  Vietnam,  such  as  coastal  shell- 
ing, be  permanently  halted. 

The  next  move — following  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh's  declaration  to  me 
that  If  the  bombings  stopped  "the  Democra- 
tic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  could  enter  into  talks" — is  believed  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  be  up  to  Wash- 
ington. 

( Burchett "s  authorized  report  of  the  Trinh 
statement  was  relayed  to  Washington  by 
diplomatic  sources  President  Johnson  said 
last  week  he  had  seen  no  "serious"  signs  of 
Hanoi's  willingness  to  talk.) 

"IT'S  TIP  TO  UNITED  STATES" 

In  talks  to  the  Vietnamese  following  the 
Trlnh  interview  and  seeking  clarl0cation,  I 
was  told: 

"President  Johnson  said  he  was  ready  to 
go  anywhere  any  time  and  do  anything  to  end 
the  war.  It's  up  to  the  United  States  to  act 
now.  .  .  . 

"If  bombings  cease  completely,  good  and 
favorable  conditions  will  be  created  for  the 
talks.  .  .  .  President  Johnson  said  be  was 
only  awaiting  a  sign.  Well,  he's  had  the 
sign.  We've  shown  our  good  will,  the  United 
States  must  do  the  same." 

When  I  asked  why  a  move  was  not  made 
earlier — and  It's  open  knowledge  that  a  num- 
ber of  Socialist  bloc  countries  were  urging 
such  a  move  over  a  year  ago — I  was  told  that 
If  talks  were  offered  a  year  ago  the  United 
States  would  have  taken  it  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  bombings  would  have  been  in- 
tensified. 

"Even  now,"  one  Vietnamese  said.  "Wash- 
ingrton  hawks  probably  think  they  have  got 
us  on  the  run  and  will  urge  escalated  bomb- 
ings." 

"IMPROVEMENTS"    CrTED 

(Burchett  goes  on  to  cite  what  he  saw 
as  economic,  industrial  and  transportation 
Improvements  in  North  Vietnam  In  recent 
months  and  the  confidence  of  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  based  on  their  long  experience 
together.) 

Replies  to  my  questions  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  were  published  the  following  day  In 
Nhan  Dan,  Hanoi's  leading  dally,  and  the 
offer  of  talks  if  the  bombings  ceased  caused 
tremendous  excitement  among  the  public. 

While  I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Vietnamese  are  ready  to  accept  all  sorts  of 
sacrifices  and  fight  as  long  as  their  leaders 
consider  necessary,  there  is  also  a  tremen- 
dous yearning  for  peace,  reuniting  with 
evacuated  families  and  a  return  to  normal 
life  .  .  . 

President  Johnson's  "I  see  no  sign"  state- 
ment was  received  in  Hanoi  glumly  or  with 
an  exultant  "I  told  you  so"  reaction,  accord- 
ing to  whom  one  spoke  with,  so  far  as  the 
general    public   reacton   was   concerned. 

SAT    BOMBINGS    MUST  STOP 

On  the  question  of  whether  Hanoi  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  anything  in  exchange  for  a 
cessation  of  bombings,  I  was  told  officially: 

"The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  a 
sovereign  state.    Bombings  are  a  violation  of 
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this  sovereignty.    They  must  cease.    This  Is 
not  a  matter  for  bargaining." 

Hanoi  will  never  agree  to  talks  while 
bombing  is  continued  nor  even  during  a 
temporary  cessation.  The  Implication  would 
be  if  the  talks  took  place  during  a  temporary 
cessation  that  the  United  States  would  tise 
the  threat  of  a  resimaptlon  of  bombings  as 
a  bargaining   point.    This  Is  unacceptable. 

TJ.S.   "OBDUKACT"    CHAKGEO 

According  to  diplomatic  circles  in  Hanoi, 
there  is  another  fundamental  reason  why 
Hanoi  demands  an  unconditional  end  to 
bombardments  before  talks  can  start.  It  1b 
asserted  that  this  Is  also  the  reason  for  a 
phrase  In  the  Foreign  Minister's  reply  to  my 
third  question:  "The  United  States  .  .  .  has 
shown  an  utmost  obduracy  and  perfidy"  on 
the  question  of  talks. 

According  to  these  sources,  two  previous 
attempts  to  arrange  first  contacts  for  talks 
were  foiled  In  the  first  place  by  the  start  of 
systematic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In 
February  of  1965  and  secondly  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  Hanoi  last  Dec.  13-14.  [The  United 
States  maintains  any  bombing  of  civilian 
areas  was  accidental.)  Both  events  are  said 
to  have  coincided  within  days  of  concrete 
arrangements  for  contacts. 

(Burchett  did  not  make  clear  whether  the 
"diplomatic  circles"  were  Communist  or  not, 
but  his  last  paragraphs  seem  to  be  the  first 
reference  from  the  Communist  side  to  the 
December  bombings  as  having  disrupted 
peace  efforts.  Previous  reports  of  this  have 
come  from  non-Communist  diplomats.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Kosygln 
Sees  Way  Open  to  Peace  Talks — Cites 
Hanoi  Aide's  Demand  for  United  States 
To  Cease  Bombing,"  written  by  Karl  E. 
Meyer,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  10,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
KosTom  Sees  Way  Open  to  Peace  Talks — 

CrnES  Hanoi  Aide's  Demand   for   United 

States  To  Cease  Bombing 

(By  Karl  E.Meyer) 

London,  Feb.  9. — Visiting  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln  said  today  that  a  recent  statement 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  North  Vietnam 
opened  the  way  for  peace  talks  with  Hanoi  If 
the  United  States  unconditionally  halted 
bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam. 

In  an  hoiir-Iong  exchange  with  reporters 
that  was  packed  with  news,  the  im- 
perturbable Premier  also  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  will  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  "give  any  reason"  to  Communist 
China  for  a  break  In  diplomatic  relations. 
"It  will  all  depend  on  the  other  side,"  he 
said. 

West  Germany  would  have  to  sign  a  treaty 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
"whether  she  wants  to  or  not."  He  said  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  near  a  "com- 
mon understanding"  on  a  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

Whether  Britain  Joins  or  not,  the  six- 
nation  European  Common  Market  Is  not 
"common"  enough,  because  it  does  not  open 
the  door  to  membership  by  all  European 
countries. 

A  defensive  antlballistlc  missile  system 
was  less  likely  to  heighten  international  ten- 
sions than  an  offensive  missile  system. 

These  points  emerged  at  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Foreign  Press  Association. 
Kosygln  spent  an  hour  this  morning  in  pri- 
vate talks  with  Prime  Minister  Wilson  amid 
a  flurry  of  reports  that  President  Johnson 
had  communicated  American  views  on  Viet- 
nam. He  also  addressed  members  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords 
this  afternoon,  where  be  proposed  that  Brit- 


ain and  the  Soviet  Union  negotiate  a  mutual 
nonaggression  pact. 

Vietnam  dominated  questions  at  the  press 
luncheon,  and  Kosygln  repeatedly  linked  his 
comments  to  a  recent  Interview  given  by 
Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  Foreign  Minister  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Trlnh  told  Wilfred  Burchett,  an  Australian 
Communist  writer,  that  If  the  United  States 
unconditionally  halted  bombings  and  other 
warlike  acts  against  North  Vietnam  then 
there  could  be  talks  between  Hanoi  and 
Washington. 

Kosygln  called  this  statement  "highly  con- 
structive," and  urged  Americans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer,  which  he  said  "will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  present  Impasse." 

He  asserted  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
statement  "provides  a  very  convenient  op- 
portunity to  start  direct  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam." 

But  in  his  formal  speech  to  Parliament, 
Kosygln  admitted  that  Russia  and  Britain 
had  "different  views"  on  why  the  war  was 
growing  wider  and  who  the  actual  aggressors 
were  In  the  conflict. 

Some  observers  saw  in  his  speech  at  the 
House  of  Lords  an  indication  that  President 
Johnson  had  already  rejected  the  Soviet  ap- 
peal and  was  asking  for  more  than  assur- 
ances on  talks  as  a  price  for  ending  the  bomb- 
ing raids.  [Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
asked  for  "elementary  reciprocity"  in  military 
de-escalation  at  a  Washington  p  jss  confer- 
ence.) 

Kosygin's  remarks  on  China  constituted 
a  rare  occasion  when  a  high  Soviet  leader 
has  been  freely  questioned  on  his  country's 
mounting  conflict  with  the  Peking  regime. 

Asked  whether  he  contemplated  a  complete 
diplomatic  break  with  China  or  even  an  ulti- 
mate armed  conflict,  Kosygln  replied,  "I  do 
not  think  the  question  arises  of  any  possibil- 
ity of  armed  conflict." 

He  insisted  that  adequate  safeguards  would 
have  to  be  made  for  Russian  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel m  Peking  and  then  quietly  amplified : 
"We  shall,  for  our  part,  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  give  any  reason  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations.  It  will  all  depend  on  the  other 
side." 

He  said  the  present  upheaval  in  China 
points  to  an  internal  struggle  for  power  fol- 
lowing setbacks  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
he  said  he  held  in  high  regard  both  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party. 

In  both  his  press  Interrogation  and  in  his 
speech  to  Parliament,  the  Soviet  leader  dealt 
abrasively  with  the  West  German  govern- 
ment, suggesting  rising  anxieties  In  Moscow 
following  Bonn's  campaign  to  Improve  rela- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe. 

Asked  about  Rumania's  decision  to  restore 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many, Kosygln  retorted  that  the  question 
could  be  answered  by  the  Rumanians  them- 
selves. 

He  added  that  in  Russia's  view,  any  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Bonn  had  to  be  based 
on  acceptance  of  German  boundaries  as  set 
In   the  postwar  Potsdam  agreement. 

Kosygln  described  Germany  as  the  "crux" 
of  the  overall  problem  of  European  security, 
and  said  that  Bonn  had  to  take  three  steps 
to  prove  goodwill:  Accept  as  inviolate  the 
postwar  boundaries,  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  revenge,  and  give  up  all  hope  of  acquiring 
access  to  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  leader's  words  were  notably 
hard  in  discussing  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  that  Is  to  be  taken  up  by  a  17-power 
disarmament  conference  when  it  resumes 
talks  in  Geneva  on  Feb.  21. 

Referring  to  Bonn,  Kosygln  said,  "whether 
she  wants  to  or  not  she  will  have  to  sign 
that  treaty  because  we  have  no  Intention  of 
allowing  them  to  have  access  to  nuclear 
weapons." 

Of  the  United  States,  he  said,  "we  will 


probably  soon  come  to  a  common  language, 
a  common  understanding  in  regard  to  ban- 
ning the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  "Rus- 
sia favored  the  treaty,  he  went  on,  not  out 
of  fear  of  nuclear  rivals  but  because  it  was 
convinced  that  nuclear  weapons  had  to  be 
done  away  with  if  mankind  were  to  survive. 

On  the  related  disarmament  Issue  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Premier  had  no  encour- 
aging words  for  Americans  who  hope  to  halt 
a  race  In  producing  the  costly  weapons. 

Kosygln  distinguished  between  defensive 
and  offensive  weapons,  and  said  the  latter 
were  less  likely  to  Increase  International  ten- 
sions. He  admitted  that  the  ABM  system 
was  more  expensive,  but  said  cost  could  not 
be  a  criterion  for  the  decision. 

His  words  thereby  chilled  hopes  for  a  tacit 
agreement  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
on  preventing  an  ABM  race. 

On  a  matter  of  particular  Importance  to 
Britain — the  Common  Market — the  Soviet 
leader  said  the  very  name  has  "a  serious 
drawback — It  is  not  common."  He  said  all 
kinds  of  restrictive  markets  were  bad  for 
Europe. 

As  to  possible  British  entry  Into  the  Mar- 
ket, Kosygln  said  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
was  in  a  better  position  to  reply. 

In  all,  there  were  15  questions — all  but  two 
in  written  form.  However,  unlike  a  similar 
encounter  in  Paris  last  December,  there 
were  no  questions  on  the  touchy  problems  of 
Jailed  Soviet  writers  or  alleged  mistreatment 
of  Jews. 

[But  Jewish  leaders  in  Britain  sent  Kosygln 
a  plea  for  provision  of  adequate  educational 
and  religious  facilities  for  Jews  in  Russia. 
Reuters  reported.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  Insertions  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  for  themselves 
whether  we  are  not — as  I  believe  we 
are — drawing  away  from  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  to  the  negotiating  table 
and  stop  the  shooting,  by  refusing  to 
stop  the  bombing — for  the  third  time,  I 
agree — in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
signals  coming  out  of  North  Vietnam  can 
be  believed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
to  the  strong  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  all  he  wanted 
was  some  signal — almost  any  signal — 
and  he  would  undertake  to  stop  the 
bombing  and  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  provided  that  In  doing  so  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  about  15  minutes  tonight  to  go 
on  record  with  my  main  reasons  for 
opposing  the  pending  bill.  It  so  happens, 
as  I  have  explained  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  must  go  to  Oregon  tomorrow, 
where  I  shall  speak  tomorrow  night,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  Democratic  group, 
in  an  endeavor  to  raise  some  fimds  to 
Ijay  off  some  Democratic  deficits  incur- 
red in  the  last  campaign.  But  I  shall 
be  back  in  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

In  keeping  with  his  record  of  complete 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  his 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  when  they  find 
themselves  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  shall  find  myself  tomorrow,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  agreed  to  give  me  a 
live  pair  In  case  there  shall  be  a  final 
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vote  on  this  measure  prior  to  my  return 
on  Monday.  That  Record  will  shciw  that 
had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  measure. 

I  fully  realize  that  voting  again;  it  mili- 
tary appropriations  is  subject  to  misun- 
derstanding and  that  it  also  sjubjects 
one  to  misrepresentation. 

I  have  voted  against  military  appro- 
priations for  the  Vietnam  war  and  I 
shall  continue  to  vote  against  thei  n  until 
the  foreign  policy  of  my  Governrient  in 
respect  to  war  activities  is  drastically 
modified. 

That  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional trust.  The  constitiutional 
fathers  wrote  into  the  Constitut  on  the 
checking  power  that  enables  Congress 
to  deny  to  an  administration  funtis  with 
which  to  finance  a  policy  withi  which 
Members  of  Congress  disagree.     I 

If  the  Congress  would  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  funds  he  seeks  for  military  ex- 
penditures, because  of  disagreenjient  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  thosej  funds, 
the  President  would  have  to  change  his 
foreign  policy.  The  check  of  thfe  purse 
string  in  the  Constitution  is  available  to 
the  Congress  to  check  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  to  check  any  other  policv^of  the 
executive  department  of  Government. 

Many  times  in  the  debate  lastj  year  I 
said  that  I  was  not  going  to  vote  to  kill 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  superpatriots  who  want  to  misrepre- 
sent my  position  seek  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  letting  down  the  boys 
in  Vietnam.  My  reply  to  them  :1s  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  letting  the 
boys  down,  because  they  are  [  voting 
money  to  kill  them.  If  they  did  riot  vote 
money,  the  President  would  not  send 
them  there  to  be  killed.  This  thinking 
of  mine  is  the  same  as  that  of  General 
Ridgway.  or  General  Gavin,  or  General 
Shoup,  who,  in  May,  1966.  in  a  speech 
in  California,  pointed  out.  as  I!  said  2 
years  ago.  that  the  whole  area  i^a.s  not 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  Americfe,n  boy. 
General  Shoup  was  a  Marine  CorAs  com- 
mander. He  pointed  out  that  Ihe  ad- 
ministration should  change  its  course  of 
action  in  southeast  Asia.  I 

The  Issue  Is  drawn  by  this  till,  al- 
though this  is  only  another  Installment. 
The  American  people  are  not  glyen  the 
bad  news  all  at  once.  This  tli|ie  It  is 
going  to  be  $4,467,200,000  by  w>y  of  a 
supplemental  bill.  I 

I  want  to  give  the  American]  people 
these  figures.  I  use  only  round  niunbers. 
but  they  are  approximately  correct.  In 
1968  it  Is  contemplated,  if  the  tdmlnl- 
stration  has  its  way,  that  the  apf^roprla- 
tlons  for  the  military  and  for  defense 
will  be  some  $75  billion  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  $144  billion— more  thin  half. 
On  an  expenditure  basis,  the  Depirtment 
of  Defense  would  spend  more  tljian  $73 
billion  of  $135  billion  In  total  govern- 
mental expenditures.  ; 

I  want  the  American  people  tjo  know 
that.  If  I  can  help  them  understand  It, 
more  than  half  of  their  budget  \s  going 
for  military  expenditures.  j 

That  fact  bears  upon  my  gr^at  fear 
that  we  are  on  the  march  toward!  a  mlll- 
taiT  state  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
continue  the  present  military  ccurse  of 
action  of  the  United  States,  it  vill  not 
be  too  many  years  before  we  shiill  have 
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a  military  state  under  so-called  demo- 
cratic labels.  In  my  judgment,  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined much  more  by  the  Pentagon 
than  by  any  other  factor  in  our  whole 
Government  setup.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  we  must  change  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  before  we  continue 
to  vote  billions  of  dollars  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  American  military  impe- 
rialism. 

We  are  becoming  an  imperialistic  Na- 
tion— not  an  imperialistic  Nation  for  the 
reasons  the  British  Empire  was  imperial- 
istic, or  that  the  French  or  Dutch  or  Bel- 
giums  were  imperialistic.  We  are  not  a 
nation  which  colonies  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. But  we  are  an  imperialistic 
Nation  today  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  establishing  an 
American  military  lifeline  around  the 
world,  and  imposing  our  military  solu- 
tions upon  other  countries. 

When  one  analyzes  some  of  the  mili- 
tary problems — and  I  shall  read  out  of 
the  Record — we  get  some  indication  of 
what  is  in  store  for  us.  We  are  building 
U.S.  naval  bases  and  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations around  the  world  so  we  can 
join  the  6th  Fleet  and  the  7th  Fleet  and 
establish  what  already  the  authorities 
are  recognizing  as  an  American  military 
lifeline  around  the  world,  to  replace  the 
collapsed  British  lifeline. 

I  would  have  the  American  people  re- 
member that,  with  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  if  we  follow  that 
course  of  action  this  Republic  is  doomed. 
In  fact,  if  we  do  not  stop  our  course  of 
action,  we  are  in  the  process  of  writing 
the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
decline  of  the  American  civilization.  In 
my  judgment,  we  cannot  successfully  es- 
tablish American  military  might  that 
results  in  a  lifeline  around  the  world  and 
survive  as  a  nation.  We  are  building  up 
a  fear  for  the  United  States  around  the 
world  that  Is  already  appalling. 

The  trouble  Is  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans are  not  reading  or  searching  for 
the  facts. 

The  diflBculty  is  that  this  administra- 
tion is  brainwashing  the  American  peo- 
ple with  its  propaganda.  This  adminis- 
tration fails  to  Inform  the  American  peo- 
ple of  what  our  image  around  the  world 
has  become.  We  are  becoming,  as  I  have 
said,  the  most  feared  nation  in  the  world. 

APPROPRIATION    IS    TO    EXECOTE   WAR   POLICY 

This  supplemental  appropriation 
measure  cannot  be  separated  from  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  We  never  had  a  right 
to  be  in  there.  We  have  no  right  to  be 
in  there  today.  We  have  been  an  outlaw 
nation  in  southeaist  Asia  from  the  very 
beginning,  because  we  were  the  inter- 
venor.  We  were  the  nation  that  set  up 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  Our 
administration  says  we  are  committed  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  committed  to 
our  own  Illegitimacy,  for  we  gave  birth  to 
this  puppet  nation  when  we  supported 
the  mandarin  and  oligarch,  who  had 
never  fought  the  French,  who  comes 
from  a  family  which  exploited  peasants 
of  Vietnam,  who  fled  to  the  United  States 
and  was  here  in  exile.  I  refer  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Diem,  who  worked  with 
the  American  Defense  Department  and 
the  American  CIA  and  the  war  hawks  In 


the  State  Department,  was  taken  by  the 
administration  over  to  South  Vietnam, 
was  set  up  in  the  government,  financed, 
and  militarized. 

Then  we  say.  "Ah.  we  are  committed  to 
intervene  in  South  Vietnam  because  we 
committed  ourselves  to  the  Diem  govern- 
ment"; and  we  are  killing  American  boys 
to  support  suoh  tyrants  as  a  Diem,  a 
Minh,  a  Khanh,  and  now  a  Ky — not  one 
of  whom  has  fought  against  the  French, 
but  who  in  fact,  including  Ky.  have 
fought  with  the  French  against  their  own 
people.  To  perpetuate  those  tyrants  in 
power,  we  are  slaughtering  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam  today.  And  we 
can  force  a  surrender  if  we  kill  enough, 
destroy  enough,  and  commit  enough  in- 
himianities  to  man.  as  our  unfortunate 
record  in  this  war  shows  us  to  have  been 
doing  thus  far. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  does  not  make 
us  right;  and  we  are  not  made  right  by 
great  patriotic  appeals  that  "we  are 
there  and  now  we  have  got  to  stay  and  do 
what  we  are  doing." 

Once  again  I  say,  I  will  take  the  testi- 
mony of  a  General  Gavin,  I  will  take 
the  testimony  of  a  George  Kennan,  I 
will  take  the  public  pronouncements  of  a 
General  Ridgway,  and  place  much 
greater  credence  in  them  than  in  the 
warhawks  that  this  President  has  run- 
ning this  war  now,  who  seek  to  involve 
us  ever  deeper  and  deeper  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  what  Congress  has  to 
do,  and  should  do,  is  say  to  the  President, 
"Until  there  is  a  change  in  the  foreign 
policy,  until  you  begin  to  follow,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recommendation  of  General 
Gavin  just  this  week  from  the  witness 
chair,  we  will  refuse  to  ratify  these  ever- 
increasing  military  appropriations." 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  this 
appropriation.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  all  military  appropriations,  until 
the  military  foreign  policy  of  my  Gov- 
ernment Is  changed. 

We  see  in  the  committee  report  that  of 
this  $4,467,200,000  authorization,  $3,707,- 
700,000  is  for  procurement;  $135  million 
is  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation;  and  $624,500,000  is  for  miU- 
tai-y  construction. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  military 
construction  policy  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world  must  change,  if  we  are 
to  stop  the  trend  toward  military  im- 
perialism, and  avoid  foisting  upon  future 
generations  of  Americans  the  great 
danger  of  a  military  state  here  at  home. 
Just  to  put  out  these  figures,  without  re- 
lating the  figures  to  foreign  policy,  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  real  question  before 
the  Senate,  as  we  consider  this  bill  or 
any  other  military  appropriation  bill,  is, 
"What  kind  of  a  foreign  policy  is  this 
military  material  going  to  support?" 

In  my  judgment.  It  is  a  foreign  policy 
that  is  heading  us  into  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  trouble  aroxmd  the  world. 

On  page  9  of  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee says: 

The  military  construction  program  author- 
ized to  date  in  South  Vietnam  includes  five 
deepwater  ports,  four  major  depot  com- 
plexes, and  eight  jet-capable  airfields,  plus 
construction  or  Improvement  of  a  number  of 
logistic  support  fields  and  troop  canton- 
ments and  hospital  facilities. 
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It  does  not  say  anything  about  Thai- 
land. It  does  not  say  anything  about 
what  we  are  doing  down  in  the  area  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  order  to  enable  the 
6th  Fleet  to  cormect  up  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  It  does  not  point  out  the  reality 
that  tied  up  in  this  type  of  appropriation 
and  those  that  will  follow  is  a  foreign 
policy  imperialism  that  will  win  for  us 
not  only  the  hatred  of  millions  of  people 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  but  the  fear  of  even  our  European 
allies.  It  explains  in  part — but  only  in 
part— why  De  Gaulle  is  already  kicking 
the  United  States  out  of  France — and  he 
should;  if  I  were  a  Frenchman  I  would 
join  in  throwing  the  United  States  out 
of  France,  just  as,  as  an  American,  I 
would  join  in  throwing  any  large  foreign 
military  contingent  out  of  the  United 
States,  if  anyone  sought  to  establish  a 
contingent. 

We  have  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
change  the  determination  of  peoples  in 
other  countries  for  a  strong  nationalism, 
and  should  not  want  to.  But  we  are  seek- 
ing to  infringe  upon  it,  and  are  infringing 
upon  It  constantly. 

The  report  says  further  that  many  of 
these  items  are  expeditionary  type  facil- 
ities that  must  be  upgraded  to  sustain 
future  operations.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  words  "future  operations,"  Mr. 
President.  That  is  what  the  Pentagon 
has  in  mind.  It  has  in  mind  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  American  bases 
in  Asia. 

I  do  not  buy,  may  I  say,  all  the  propa- 
ganda malarkey  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration that  we  seek  no  bases  abroad. 
We  are  building  them.  I  do  not  buy  the 
malarkey,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
no  plan  to  stay  any  length  of  time  in 
these  bases.  I  deny  it.  But  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Johnson  administration  has 
become  so  justifiably  subject  to  attack 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  credibility  that 
I  charge  this  afternoon  that  all  state- 
ments of  the  Pentagon,  the  White  House, 
and  the  State  Department  as  to  what 
our  foreign  military  plans  are  simply  lack 
credibility.  The  answer  is  before  our 
eyes.  We  do  not  spend  these  billions  of 
dollars  of  Americans'  money  and  turn 
around  and  walk  out  on  that  investment 
overnight. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President — and  the 
American  people  ought  to  face  it — that 
their  Government  is  moving  them  in  the 
direction  of  an  American  military  im- 
perialism around  the  world.  As  General 
Gavin  pointed  out  in  his  brilliant  and 
eloquent  testimony  this  week,  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  working  in  the  di- 
rection of  international  guarantees  and 
international  participation  with  our  al- 
lies around  the  world.  We  ought  to  be 
engaged  not  in  making  war.  but  in  set- 
ting up  a  program  which  will  result  in 
the  keeping  of  peace  around  the  world, 
and  then  joining,  as  he  so  brilliantly 
pointed  out,  and  as  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended at  the  time  of  Teheran,  in  an 
International  cooperative  economic  pro- 
gram that  would  bring  to  these  people 
their  economic  freedom,  which  would  be, 
in  my  judgment,  a  much  more  effective 
weapon  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism and  a  much  more  effective  weapon 


against  the  advance  of  war  than  any 
other  weapon  we  can  use. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  with  American 
bombs,  nor  can  we  do  it  with  American 
bullets ;  and  we  should  try  to  do  it  with- 
out sacrificing  unnecessarily  and  unjus- 
tifiably the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
abroad,  as  we  are  sacrificing  them  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  supporting  the 
view— as  did.  by  the  way.  General  Gavin 
in  his  testimony  this  week — that  we 
ought  to  stop  the  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President's  proposal  is  to  stop  the 
bombing  only  if  they  stop  the  infiltrat- 
ing. Who  is  doing  the  major  infiltrat- 
ing It  Is  not  the  North  Vietnamese.  It 
is  the  United  States.  We  do  not  call  it 
infiltrating  because  it  Is  far  more  mas- 
sive than  anything  the  North  is  doing. 
The  United  States  is  pouring  into  South 
Vietnam  manpower  and  materiel  so  far 
greater  than  that  of  North  Vietnam  that 
what  North  Vietnam  is  doing  is  de  mini- 
mis in  relationship  to  the  infiltration  by 
the  United  States. 

This  has  been  brought  out  by  the  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee,  also.  It 
sounds  good  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  utter  the  misleading 
propaganda  that  we  are  willing  to  stop 
the  bombing  if  we  can  get  some  conces- 
sions from  North  Vietnam,  and  the  con- 
cession that  he  names  is  that  they  must 
stop  infiltration  into  the  South. 

Vietnam  is  at  least  their  country. 
South  Vietnam  does  not  belong  to  the 
United  States.  It  belongs  to  the  Viet- 
namese. North  and  South. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that  there  must  be 
two  governments  in  South  Vietnam? 
The  Geneva  agreement  did  not  provide 
for  two  Vietnams.  That  is  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  and  not  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  we  find  wit- 
nesses such  as  General  Gavin — and  I 
cross-examined  him  on  this  point,  too — 
saying  that  is  where  the  international 
guarantee  approach  should  come  in. 
That  is  why  the  unilateral  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  stop. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  this 
report  means  that,  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  adding  another  $4  billion  plus 
to  the  whole  American  military  machine 
for  the  further  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican military  imperialistic  program 
around  the  world.  It  can  only  result  in 
organized  resistance  to  the  United  States 
growing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  will  be  bogged  down  in  Asia  for 
many  decades  to  come.  We  wUl  be  win- 
ning the  military  victories,  yes,  but  los- 
ing the  peace  and  losing  the  respect  and 
the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  should  think,  as  these  witnesses  have 
been  pointing  out,  that  this  administra- 
tion would  start  to  give  heed  to  the  ugly 
image  that  the  United  States  has  taken 
on  in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  and  recognize 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  deeply  resented,  and  that  we 
have  neither  the  manpower  nor  the  eco- 
nomic power  to  stand  up  against  the 
world  any  more  than  did  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   Oh,  we  are  too  close  to  it.    We 


are  too  close  to  it  in  our  time  to  see  the 
probability  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  connection  with  American  history  dur- 
ing the  next  50  to  75  years  if  we  follow 
this  course  of  action. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  continue  rais- 
ing my  voice  in  warning  to  try  to  get  us 
to  change  this  foreign  policy  and  get 
back  into  the  framework  of  international 
law,  come  out  of  the  jungle  of  substitut- 
iiig  military  might  for  the  rule  of  law 
and  return  to  our  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
money  to  kill  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do 
what  I  can  to  get  my  administration  to 
change  its  foreign  policy  and  bring  us 
back  to  a  foreign  policy  in  which  we  say 
that  there  must  be  international  guar- 
antees for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

Therefore,  I  would  have  my  President 
stop  making  only  gestures  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  would  have  my  President 
insist  that  the  signatories  to  that  char- 
ter live  up  to  the  obligations  of  their 
signature,  take  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  threat  to  the  people  of  the  world  in 
Asia,  and  pledge  to  the  United  Nations 
that  we  will  follow  its  decrees.  That 
would  include  a  reconvening  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference.  This  time,  we  should 
cooperate  with  the  Geneva  Conference 
rather  than  scuttle  it  as  we  did  in  1954 
when  we  would  not  even  sign  the  treaty 
because  John  Foster  Dulles  could  not 
dictate  the  terms  at  Geneva  and  there- 
fore picked  up  his  satchel  and  came  back 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks this  afternoon  because  v/arnings 
ought  to  be  made  as  to  where  these 
appropriation  bills  are  leading  us.  It 
can  be  asked:  "Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  want  no  money  at  all  for  Ameri- 
can military  security?" 

Of  course  the  answer  is  that  I  do,  and 
I  would  vote  for  it.  However,  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  in  the  position  where, 
before  we  have  any  right  to  be  passing 
any  appropriations  bill  for  military  ac- 
tivity, we  must  first  relate  it  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

If  we  keep  on  appropriating  the  money, 
then  we  will  have  less  and  less  chance 
of  changing  the  foreign  policy. 

What  we  will  be  doing  by  voting  this 
appropriation  and  the  much  larger  ones 
that  will  be  before  us  soon  is  to  strength- 
en those  who  want  to  continue  the  mas- 
sive military  escalating  operations  in 
Asia. 

We  are  heading  for  a  collision  with 
China;  that  will  lead  to  war,  also,  with 
Russia,  and  out  of  that  war  no  country, 
including  our  own,  will  come  out  a  vic- 
tor. The  testimony  of  those  from  our 
own  Defense  Department  today  is  that 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  such  a  war, 
that  will  be  nuclear  in  nature,  from  70 
to  120  million  Americans  will  be  killed, 
twice  that  number  will  be  killed  in  Rus- 
sia, and  much  of  civilization  will  be 
thrown  back  into  the  dark  ages. 

That  is  a  moral  question  that  is  raised. 
Few  are  talking  about  morality  these 
days.  I  close  by  saying,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  cannot  justify  our  foreign  pol- 
icy on  morality,  either.  When  a  nation 
ceases  to  be  moral,  it  prepares  its  own 
doomsday. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimojis  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  lonclu- 
sion  of  my  remarks  a  statement  lut  out 
by  the  American  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  in  oppositiori  to  this 
appropriation.  ,„,.,.     * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '^  ^^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  .   -    v, 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  [  share 
many  of  the  views  set  forth  in  th^t  brief. 

Exhibit  1 
brief  in  opposition  to  the  $12,300 

SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION   TO   <  !ABRT   ON 

AND  Escalate  the  Vietnam  War 
(By    the    Friends    Committee    on    National 
Legislation) 
Congress  now  has  before  It  the  Pi  esldenfs 
request  for  the  $12,300,000,000  Vleti  am  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  funds  will  add  to  the  billion  i  already 
appropriated   by   Congress  last   surimer   for 
the  1967  fiscal  year.     They  will  b«   used  to 
carry  on  and  escalate  the  Vietnam  war 
This  brief  argues  that  the  cause  r' 
kind    and    United    States    national 
caU  for  a  vote  against  further  fund  5 
tragic  war.     Members  of  Congress   ire  given 
special  responsibilities  under  our  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  their  own  best  Judi  ;ment  on 
these  questions  on  behalf  of  the  ni  itlon  and 
their  constituency.    They  are  ansv  erable  to 
their  own  consciences  and  to  the  b^  of  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  White  House  i  for  their 
votes.    Attention  Is  called  especial!  y  to  Sec- 
tions 19-23  on  Congressional  respensiblUty. 
It  Is  difficult  in  a  document  of  tl  lis  length 
to  deal  adequately,  fairly  and  full;'  with  all 
the    details    and    nuances    of    an    extremely 
tangled  historical,  political  and  military  situ- 
ation.   We  hope  that  brevity  has  c  ot  caused 
more  dogmatic  statements  than  1he  situa- 
tion warrants. 

AN    escalation    BUDGET 

1.  The  1967  Supplemental  Defense  Appro- 
priation provides  for  further  esoilation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  presenting  the  1967  supplemental  re- 
quest for  Southeast  Asia  to  the  a^jproprlate 
Congressional  Committees,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara'  exrtlcity  de- 
scribed the  proposed  increase  in  exj  )endlture6 
as  follows — 
Military  manpower $l,3il3.  870.  000 

The  number  of  U.S.  servicemen  in  South 
Vietnam,  said  the  Secretary,  "will  c  antlnue  to 
Increase  during  the  next  year  a)  id  a  half, 
although  at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than 
during  the  preceding  year  and  a  h  alf ."  when 
US.  troop  strength  in  South  Vietnam  rose 
more  than  five-fold,  from  fewer  taan  72,000 
men  to  389.000. 

Although  the  Secretary  did  rot  specify 
the  number  of  new  troops  that  might  be 
assigned  to  South  Vietnam,  he  ssked  Con- 
gress to  provide  $13  billion  to  increase  the 
toul  troop  strength  by  nearly  294  00  men  by 
the  end  of  June  1967.  to  "supporl  the  larger 
deployments  and  higher  activity  Ir  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  provide  a  more  adequa  te  training 
and  rotation  base  for  the  longer  ]  uU." 

The  Secretary  also  asked  for  $?65  million 
under  "Operations  and  Maintenance"  to  em- 
ploy   another    123.000   civilians.  largely   for 
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'  Secretary  McNamara  tesUfled  JTanuary  23, 
1967  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1967  Supplemental 
for  Southeast  Asia  before  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comjmlttee  and 
the  Senat*  Appropriations  Subcotamlttee  on 
Department  of  Defense  Approprfatlons.  He 
gave  essentially  the  same  statement  Febru- 
ary 2,  1967  to  the  House  AraKed  Services 
Committee.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  refer- 
ences to  Secretary  McNamara'^  testimony 
refer  to  this  source. 


"Vietnam-related  requirements."  including 
45  000  foreign  nationals,  "mostly  South  Viet- 
namese hired  locally  for  the  support  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam."  Many  of  the  other 
civilian  employees  will  replace  uniformed 
servicemen,  thus  further  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  them  available  for  Vietnam. 

Procurement «6.  306.  000,  000 

Munitions.  One  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  military  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam  has  been  the  incredibly  high 
consvunption  of  munitions.  Nevertheless, 
this  Supplemental  Includes  "a  net  addition 
of  $677  million,  of  which  60%  U  for  ground 
munitions  and  the  rest  Is  for  air  munitions. 
This  Supplemental  amount  will  bring  the 
total  for  ammunition  in  Fiscal  Year  1967  to 
about  $4.6  billion,  about  600  million  more 
than  FY  1966. ' 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara: 
"With  regard  to  small  arms  ammunition, 
the  Free  World  forces  in  Vietnam  during  the 
September-November  1966  period  consumed, 
on  the  average,  about  100  million  rounds  per 
month.  We  have  provided  in  our  budget  for 
much   higher  consumption   and   produc  ion 

rates."  . 

"U  S  and  other  Free  World  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  during  the  September-November 
1966  period  consumed,  on  the  average,  about 
one  million  artiUery  rounds  and  about  0.7 
million  mortar  rounds  per  month.  We  have 
provided  in  our  FY  1967  Supplemental  and 
the  regular  FY  1968  Budget  for  considerably 
higher  consumption  rates  and  the  peak 
monthly  production  rates  will  be  still  higher. 
"In  the  air  munitions  category,  two  of 
the  principal  items  being  increased  are 
500-lb  bombs  and  750-lb.  bombs,  both  of 
which  are  carried  by  the  B-52s.  We  have 
also  included  funds  for  additional  alr-to-sur- 
face  and  antl-radlation  missiles.  ..." 

"The  production  program  reflected  in  the 
FY  1967  Supplemental  and  the  FY  1968  Budg- 
et "  said  Secretary  McNamara.  "wUl  provide 
for  o  rate  of  consumption  almost  equal  to 
the  total  air  ordnance  consumed  by  U.S. 
forces  in  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II  m 
Europe  and  almost  four  times  the  consump- 
tion in  the  peak  year  of  the  Korean  War." 

Aircraft.  SecreUry  McNamara  testified 
that  "Of  the  $3,715  million  added  to  the 
FY  1967  program  for  aircraft,  about  $1,525 
million  Is  for  the  replacement  of  future  com- 
bat losses,"  $439  million  for  training  heli- 
copters and  expansion  of  current  aviation 
units,  and  $1,751  million  for  spares  and  other 
aircraft  equipment.  According  to  Secretary 
McNamara,  "the  net  Increase  for  the  Army 
Is  936  aircraft,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
427.  and  the  Air  Force  425— for  a  toUl  of 
1.788." 

These  requests  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  war  may  continue  into  1970. 
The  SecreUry  of  Defense  stressed  in  his  testi- 
mony that  the  production  lead  time  on  air- 
craft U  18  months  and  "we  have  included 
sufficient  funds  In  the  FY  1967  Supplemental 
and  the  regular  FY  1968  Budget  to  cover 
deliveries  at  rates  sufficient  to  offset  combat 
attrition   in   Southeast   Asia   to   January   1. 

1970." 

Other  Equipment.  A  further  increase  of 
$1,927  million  is  provided  for  other  vehicles, 
electronics  and  communications.  This  sum, 
too.  is  to  be  used  to  "provide  both  for  the 
replacement  of  equipment  to  be  attrited  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  future  and  for  the 
equipping  of  new  units." 


Operations  and 
maintenance 


$3,311,500,000 


More  than  one-fourth  of  the  Supplemental 
is  allocated  to  Operations  and  Maintenance, 
which,  according  to  Secretary  McNamara, 
represents  planned  increases  In  U.S.  com- 
mitments. 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  that  'the 
increases  in  force  levels,  deployments,  move- 
ments of  men  and  supplies  to  Southeast  Asia, 


activity  rates,  and  the  expansion  of  the  train- 
ing establishment  and  the  rotation  base  will 
require  an  additional  $3,312  million  for  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  in  FY  1967." 

Research,  construction,  and 
revolving  funds $1 ,  294,  500  .000 

These  monies  will  be  used  for  research  on 
ways  to  improve  the  ability  of  U.S.  troops  to 
fight  at  night,  reduce  aircraft  combat  losses; 
construct  projects  in  South  Vietnam.  Thai- 
land and  other  Pacific  areas:  and  increase 
Department  of  Defense  inventories. 

Thus,  according  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
own  testimony,  this  is  a  budget  which  pro- 
vides for  escalation,  not  one  which  merely 
provides  the  supplies  necessary  to  support 
the  American  boys  now  in  Vietnam. 

2  The  $13  billion  supplemental  appropri- 
ation passed  last  year  permitted  serious  and 
extensive  escalation  of  the  war. 

An  analysis  of  press  reports  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  data  in  1966  shows  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  escalation  during  the  year- 
Overall  U.S.  casualties  rose  from  1636  killed 
and  7645  wounded  on  January  1.  1966  to  6644 
killed  and  37,738  wounded  on  December  31. 
U.S.  troops  Increased  from  181,000  to  389.- 

000. 

U.S.  air  raids  struck  closer  and  closer  to 
Hanoi,  culminating  on  December  13-14  In 
raids  in  which  U.S.  bombs  struck  residential 
areas  within  the  city  limits. 

U.S  ground  forces  assumed  more  and  more 
InlUatlve  In  search  and  destroy  missions  In 
Vietnam.  In  December,  U.S.  forces  began  a 
push  into  the  populous  Mekong  Delta  re- 
gion. 

The  presence  of  some  25.000  U.S.  service- 
men in  Thailand  was  disclosed  In  July,  dou- 
ble the  number  reported  six  months  earlier. 
There  were  35,000  U.S.  servicemen  In  Thai- 
land by  the  end  of  December. 

By  mid-July.  U.S.  daily  air  strikes  over 
Laos  were  100  a  day— more  than  double  the 
number  six  months  earlier. 

U.S.  planes  began  to  use  defoliation  agents 
In  Laos.  ^     ^    , 

B-52S  raided  North  Vietnam  for  the  first 
time  One  million  pounds  of  bombs  were 
dropped  in  a  single  B-52  raid  in  North  Viet- 
nam, April  12.  ..  J    , 

The  demilitarized  zone  was  bombed  for 
the  first  time. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines off  the  North  Vietnam  coast  was 
disclosed. 

U.S.  naval  units  extended  operations  to 
the  North  Vietnam  coast,  attacking  shore 
installations  and  hundreds  of  barges. 

The  average  monthly  consumption  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  anununltion  doubled 
during  the  year;  consumption  of  mortar  am- 
munition increased  86 '"o. 

B-52  strikes  in  Sou.h  Vietnam  increased 
from  an  average  of  150  a  month  in  June 
1965  to  an  average  of  425  a  month  in  1966. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  stated 
December  23  that,  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics, there  were  1.507,088  displaced  Viet- 
namese at  the  end  of  October,  of  which 
820,791  were  considered  resettled  and  686,297 
were  awaiting  resettlement. 

I  For  citations  and  more  detail,  see  "Esca'.a- 
tlon  of  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam  in 
1966,"  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation, February  1967.) 

3.  There  are  many  new  areas  of  escala- 
tion into  which  the  United  States  could  bf 
drawn  through  the  funds  in  this  bill. 

All  of  the  following  have  been  seriously 
proposed  over  the  past  year  for  Vietnam; 
they  give  some  indication  of  what  may  lie 
ahead  If  escalation  continues  Indefinitely: 

Bombing  of  dikes  in  North  Vietnam 
Breach  of  the  dikes  north  of  Hanoi  in  flood 
season  could  lead  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  deaths  from  drowning  and  starvation. 

Sealing  of  the  de-militari3ed  zone  at  the 
"provisional  military  demarcation  line"  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam.    ThU  ven- 
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ture,  which  would  take  enormous  quantities 
of  men  and  materiel,  has  been  discussed  fa- 
vorably by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  others. 

Expansion  of  the  war  into  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia or  Thailand.  The  Supplemental  ap- 
propriation, for  example,  provides  $109  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  U.S.  facilities  In 
Thailand. 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  airfields. 
There  has  been  much  pressure  for  this  within 
the  military. 

Pursuit  of  planes  over  China.  The  Admin- 
istration has  stated  that  we  recognize  no  air 
sanctuary,  leaving  this  possibility  open. 

Massive  use  of  regroupment  camps.  The 
forced  resettlement  of  mass  populations  has 
already  started  with  the  Delta  offensive  and 
could,  as  in  Algeria,  uproot  millions  of  peo- 
ple from  their  traditional  homes  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  their  connections  with  the  guer- 
rillas. 

Blockade  of  North  Vietnam.    Danger  of  di- 
rect confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  powers  would  be  courted  by  such  a 
blockade,  which  has  frequently  been  tirged. 
'  Mining  Haiphong  Harbor. 

Saturation  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. 

Massive  troop  increases.  The  United  States 
has  Increased  its  number  of  troops  In  Viet- 
nam five-fold  in  the  past  year-and-a-half; 
many  have  suggested  Increases  to  600,000, 
1,000,000,  or  even  2,000,000  men. 

Sending  troops  to  invade  North  Vietnam. 
This  has  been  proposed  by  Marshall  Ky. 

Attack  on  China.  This  is  the  ultimate 
logical  conclusion  of  viewing  the  source  of 
materiel  as  the  source  of  aggression.  Some 
have  argued  also  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
war  with  China  now  than  when  she  develops 
her  nuclear  weapons  capacity. 

Use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  specter  of 
the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
raised  from  time  to  time  even  by  such  emi- 
nent persons  as  Presidential  candidate  Barry 
Goldwater  and  former  President  Eisenhower, 
but  has  been  laid  to  rest  so  far.  There  Is 
always  the  danger,  however,  the  prolonged 
frustration  over  the  stalemate  could  bring 
about  a  lashing  out  with  nuclear  weapons  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  "victory." 

failure  of  our   VIETNAM   POLICY 

4.  Two  years  of  a  policy  of  military  escala- 
tion has  failed  to  achieve  even  U.S.  military 
objectives. 

In  his  testimony '  Secretary  McNamara 
outlined  the  "basic  tasks"  which  flow  from 
our  objectives  In  Vietnam: 

"(1)  to  support  the  re-establishment  of 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  over  its  territory. 

"(2)  To  interdict  the  flow  of  men  and  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam. 

"(3)  To  exert  pressure  on  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  cease  Its  direction  and 
support  of  the  insurrection  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Secretary  McNamara's  testimony,  combined 
with  information  provided  by  reporters  and 
others  on  the  spot,  gives  an  index  of  how  ef- 
fective the  U.S.  escalation  policy  has  been 
In  achieving  these  goals. 

Gm^ernment  authority  has  not  been 
reestablished 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara,  "we 
have  found  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  clear, 
completely  and  permanently,  any  area  In 
which  the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  were  once  well 
established.  Even  around  Danang.  where  the 
US.  Marines  have  been  conducting  clear  and 
secure  operations  for  some  18  months,  guer- 
rilla hit  and  run  attacks  still  occur." 

Washington  Post  reporter  Ward  Just,  writ- 
ing from  Saigon  on  the  current  state  of  the 
war,  said,  "The  effect  of  the  massive  military 
operations  this  year  Is  not  at  all  clear,  except 
for  the  obvious  fact  that  the  enemy  main 
forces  have  not  been  defeated  and  do  not 
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appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  de- 
feated. ...  In  many  EU-eas,  a  persuasl^  case 
can  be  made  .  .  .  that  security  in  ffy^  coun- 
tryside is  worse  now  than  12  montJp&  ago." — 
Dec.  27.  1966.  (See  also  maps  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,   January   12.   1967.   page   A22.) 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  Harrison  Salis- 
bury of  the  New  York  Times,  summing  up 
after  his  recent  visit  to  Hanoi,  wrote  "al- 
though rosy  expectations  of  major  victories 
against  the  Americans  have  not  been  fulfilled 
the  (National  Liberation]  Front  says  that 
in  1966  it  actually  extended  its  territorial 
sway  over  larger  areas  than  in  1965 — a  claim 
that  some  neutral  observers  believe  Is  prettj' 
well  founded.  The  Americans  have  con- 
ducted some  effective  'spoiling'  operations  in 
the  South  but  when  they  are  completed  the 
control  of  the  territory  drifts  back  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Viet  Cong."— The  New  York 
Times.  January  18.  1967. 

The  build-up  of  American  forces  has  also 
undermined  the  attempt  to  win  "the  hearts 
and  minds"  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
(See  Section  8.  page  9.) 

The  immensity  of  the  task  confronting  the 
United  States  was  noted  by  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  a  story  in  the  Decem- 
ber 5.  1966  New  York  'Hmes  in  which  It  was 
reported  that  "The  Ambassador  estimated 
that  there  were  150.000  Vletcong  terrorists 
in  civilian  clothes  in  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding 20,000  in  Saigon.  Pacification,  he 
said,  will  involve  elaborate  police  precautions, 
a  thorough  census.  Identity  cards  and  sys- 
tematic curfews.  He  said  such  a  program 
would  require  'city  and  village  governments 
that  can  support  the  police  function,  and 
you  won't  get  this  until  we've  rebuilt  the 
whole  political,  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture in  this  country.'  " 

Bombing  of  the  north  has  not  stopped 
infiltration  of  men  av.d  supplies 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara's  testi- 
mony, a  minimum  of  48,000  men  infiltrated 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  in 
1966.  But  "the  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  appears  to  have 
leveled  off  In  the  second  half  of  1966,  and 
the  strength  In  December  was  about  the 
same  as  In  June,  between  45,000  and  50,000." 

On  February  15,  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  Secretary  McNamara  In  his  Con- 
gressional appearances  has  been  opposing  an 
expansion  of  the  bombing  on  the  grounds 
it  is  relatively  ineffective  in  reducing  the 
flow  of  troops  from  North  to  South  Vietnam. 
He  Is  said  to  have  testified  in  closed  sessions : 
"Undoubtedly  the  bombings  do  limit  the  ca- 
pability of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  Infiltrate 
men  and  equipment  into  the  South.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  limit  that  results  is 
below  the  level  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
planned  on.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  below 
the  level  necessary  to  support  the  force  in 
the  South  at  the  present  time.  /  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
significantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  in  the  future  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce,  actual  flow  of  men  and 
materiel  to  the  South." 

Earlier.  Secretary  McNamara  had  testified 
as  to  the  general  Ineffectiveness  of  efforts  to 
cut  off  supplies  to  the  South:  "Most  of  the 
war  materiel  sent  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam  Is  provided  by  other  Com- 
munist countries  and  no  amount  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  Industrial  capacity  of  North 
Vietnam  can.  by  Itself,  eliminate  this  flow. 
Our  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  petroleum 
resources  have  destroyed  two-thirds  of  Its 
storage  capacity,  but,  as  I  pointed  out  to  this 
Committee  last  year,  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  and  have  brought  in  petroleum  'over 
the  beach'  and  have  stored  it  at  widely  dis- 
persed locations.  Although  we  have  taken 
a  toll  of  this  flow  of  supply,  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  greatly  impeded  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  effort." 


Harrison  Salisbury  from  Hanoi  verified  the 
problems  Secretary  McNamara  described 
with  regard  to  U.S.  bombing  of  National 
Route  1.  and  the  railroad  running  alongside 
It:  'The  railroad  and  highway  have  been 
bombed  again  and  again,  but  it  Is  doubtful 
that  rail  traffic  has  ever  been  held  up  more 
than  a  few  hours,  and  the  highway  seems 
capable  of  operating  almost  continuously  re- 
gardless of  how  many  bombs  are  dropped. 

"The  results  of  American  bombing  of  the 
route  are  readily  visible — particularly  In 
small  villages  and  hamlets  along  the  route. 
They  have  suffered  severely,  often  being  al- 
most obliterated.  But  the  effect  on  trans- 
portation has  been  minimal."  The  New 
York   Times,  December   27.   1966. 

There  is  the  additional  important  but  un- 
answerable question  of  how  much  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  shipped  to  Vietnam  finds  Its 
way  into  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
hands. 

North   Vietnam  has  not  been  persuaded  to 

end  its  support  of  the  insurgents  in  the 

south 

There  Is  no  question  that  American  bomb- 
ing has  resulted  In  major  destruction  for 
North  Vietnam.  Salisbury  reports.  "What- 
ever the  explanation,  one  can  see  that  United 
States  planes  are  dropping  an  enormous 
weight  of  explosives  on  purely  civilian  tar- 
gets."— The  New  York  Times,  December  26, 
1966.  "It  Is  apparent  that  most  American 
bombs  are  falling  in  mud  and  wattle  villages, 
on  dirt  roads,  on  rice  fields  or  around  gun 
sites  that  are  more  often  set  in  fields  than 
In  towns." — The  New  York  Times,  January 
13,  1967. 

But  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
this  has  adversely  affected  North  Vietnam's 
will  to  persist.  In  fact.  U.S.  bombing  has 
seemed  to  harden  attitudes  and  unite  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  According  to 
Harrison  Salisbury's  reports  in  The  New 
York  Times: 

"The  populace  of  [North  Vietnam]  has 
been  aroused  to  a  state  of  solidarity  that 
represents  a  formidable  asset  for  a  country 
struggling  against  a  foe  many  times  more 
powerful  in  material  means  and  tech- 
niques, .  .  . 

"It  Is  generally  believed  by  non-Com- 
munist diplomats  in  Hanoi,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, that  American  bombing  in  the  North 
not  only  has  strengthened  the  regime  In  its 
conviction  that  the  Americans  aim  at  its 
destruction  but  also  has  crystallized  a  na- 
tional spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-defense 
that  gives  the  country  a  united  aspect  In 
standing  against  the  United  States  regard- 
less of  how  some  citizens  may  privately  feel 
on  the  question  of  Communism."  (January 
18.  1967.) 

"The  net  conclusion  of  many  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Hanoi  is  that  while  American 
bombing  has  damaged  North  Vietnam  se- 
verely, causing  heavy  material  and  human 
losses  and  compelling  the  Government  to 
invest  men  and  material  in  the  neutralizing 
attack.  It  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  decisive 
factor  in  maintaining  the  fight  in  the  south 
or  In  compelling  Hanoi  to  capitulate. 

"Foreigners  in  Hanoi  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  when  they  say  they  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  all  their  cities 
and  towns,  rather  than  yield  under  Ameri- 
can bomb  power."     (January   12,   1967.) 

"The  basic  question  would  seem  to  be:  Has 
all  this  hurt  the  North  Vietnamese  so  much 
that  they  are  ready  to  quit?  Their  answer 
is.  "By  no  means!"  And  they  s.iy  that  they 
expect  their  task  to  get  a  lot  harder  before 
it  gets  easier."     (January  1,  1967.) 

It  has  long  been  argued  that  military 
force  Is  no  solution  to  th«  problems  of 
Vietnam.  Events  bear  out  this  Judgment. 
This  massive  US.  military  Intervention  has 
failed  to  achieve  the  major  military  objec- 
tives and  has  made  Vietnam's  complicated 
political,  economic  and  social  problems  In- 
finitely more  difficult  to  resolve. 
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5.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  become  Jin  open 
ended  quagmire. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Senators  Munsfield, 
Aiken,  and  others,  In  their  report  "Ttie 
nam  Conflict;  The  Substance  and 
(January  6.  1966)    warned,  "if 
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trends  continue,  there  Is  no  assurance 
what  ultimate  Increase  In  American 
commitment  will  be  required  before 
fllct  l3  terminated.    For  the  fact  is 
present  terms  of  reference  and  as  the 
evolved,  the  question  Is  not  one  of 
Increased  U.S.  pressxire  to  a  defined 
situation  but  rather  of  pressing 
military  situation  which  is.  In 
ended." 

After  a  huge  Increase  In  manpow*r 
power,  and  level  of  combat,  the  Unite  1 ' 
finds  Itself  In  precisely  the  situation 
which  Mansfield  cautioned.    In  his 
the  Union  Message,  January  10,  196' 
dent  Johnson  said,  "I  wish  I  could 
you  that  the  conflict  Is  almost  over 
cannot  do.    We  face  more  cost,  more 
more  agony.    For  the  end  Is  not  yet 
not  promise  you  that  it  will  come  thlk 
or  the  next.    Our  adversary  still  "' 
can  go  on  fighting  longer  than  we 
allies  are  prepared  to  resist  him." 

Two  years  ago  or  even  one  year 
possible  to  believe  that  a  massive 
tlon  of  American  military  force  into 
might  provide  a  basis  for  finding  a 
to    our    problems    there.      Experience 
then  makes  it  clear,  however,  that 
man  fighting  with  the  tar  baby 
not  only  makes  the  situation 
makes  extrication  more  and  more 

6.  The  United  States  is  being  draw 
into  a  guerrilla  war  which  is  a  trap 

Secretary  McNamara,  in  his  recent 
ment  to  Congressional  committees 
"The  Free  World  forces  have  won  ev 
battle  since  their  commitment  in  Sou>;h 
nam.  and  I  believe  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Viet  Cong  ma>n 
units  are  simply  not  capable  of  w 
major  battle  against  U.S.  forces." 

United    States,    South    Vietnamese 
other  "Free  World"  men  under 
more    than    1.172.000.   including   more 
400,000    U.S.    troops.      Arrayed    agai 
force  are  an  estimated  275,000 
surgents  including  some  45,000  North 
namese  regulars. 

But  this  four  to  one  superiority,  w 
capable  of  winning  major  battles. 
succeeded  and   is   not  likely  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  guerrill 
fare.     As  Secretary  McNamara   test 
clear  and  secure  operations,  designed 
and  hold  territory  permanently, 

"Our  progress  has  not  been 
The  military  problem  in  this  type 
tlon  Is  to  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong 
forces.     These  are,  for  the  most 
groups  whose  mission  is  harassmeiJt 
tage,  and  the  terrorizing  of  the  local 
tlon,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
terrain  guidance,  supplies  and 
main  force   units.     Only  when   thdse 
guerrilla  forces  are  brought  under 
can  the  full  range  of  revolutionary 
ment  measures  [I.e.,  paclflcatlon]  b( 
taken  on  a  permanent  basis. 

"Our  own  experience,  e.g..  the  U.S 
In   the  First   Corps  area,  has 
that  clearing  and  securing  Is  a  very 
painstaking    process,    and    that    a 
presence  must  be  maintained  for  a 
able  period  of  time  after  the  area 
Initially  'cleared.'     In  fact,  we 
that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  clear,  c 
and  permanently,  any  area  In  which 
Cong  guerrillas  were  once  well 

"But  the  ultimate  success  of 
effort  In   South  Vietnam  will  tiira 
ability  of  the  Government  to  re 
authority  over  its  territory  so  that 
reconstruction  can  be  undertaken, 
ter  how  well  the  search  and  destn^ 
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tions are  performed,  they  cannot  substitute 
over  the  long  run  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  clear  and  secure  effort." 

How  successful  has  been  that  effort?  A 
year  ago,  Senator  Mansfield  reported  that  In 
general,  "what  the  Sa'gon  government  held 
in  the  way  of  terrain  in  the  early  months  of 
1965  (and  it  was  already  considerably  less 
than  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ngo  Dinb  Diem),  is  still  held.  What 
was  controlled  then  by  the  Vietcong  U  still 
controlled  by  the  Vietcong.  What  lay  be- 
tween was  contested  at  the  outset  of  1965 
and  is  still  contested."    (January  6,  1966.) 

As  far  as  the  populace  Is  concerned,  Pre- 
mier Ky  estimated  in  November  1965  that 
his  government  controlled  about  25'^.  of  the 
population,  in  the  sense  that  this  number 
could  vote  in  an  election  without  fear  of 
coercion  or  intimidation.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara in  January  1966  estimated  that  under 
a  looser  definition  of  "control"  Saigon  exer- 
cised varying  degrees  of  control  over  about 
52  or  53  percent  of  the  population.  (Senate 
hearings  on  1966  Vietnam  Supplemental.) 

The  situation  has  changed  little  In  the 
past  year.    See  sources  quoted  above,  page  5. 

The  U.S.  difficulty  in  fighting  a  feuerrllla 
war  is  explained  by  two  British  experts. 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  head  of  the  British 
Advisory  Mission  in  South  Vietnam,  formerly 
Secretary  for  Defense  of  Malaya  and  the 
author  of  "Defeating  Communist  Insur- 
gency," wrote; 

"Time  is  the  key  to  Clap's  present  strategy 
in  Vietnam.  He  now  knows  that  he  cannot 
defeat  the  United  States  forces  militarily  and 
certainly  not  in  a  war  of  movement  within 
Vietnam.  He  must,  therefore,  let  time  do  his 
work  for  him. 

"The  battles  of  the  last  two  years  have 
been  a  perfect  example  of  this.  By  main- 
taining high-scale  guerrilla  warfare  he  has 
traded  manpower  for  space  and  time  at,  so 
far,  an  acceptable  cost.  In  assessing  cost 
there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  compute 
insurgent  losses  optimistically  in  terms  rele- 
vant only  to  a  Western  industrialized  demo- 
cratic society. 

"The  50,000  Vietcong  killed  In  1966  were 
only  a  fraction  of  one  year's  age  group,  where 
all  are  subject  to  the  draft.  Two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  deployed  to  repair  bomb 
damage  to  communications  and  services  in 
North  Vietnam  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
male,  and  female,  labor  force  which  could 
be  made  available  without  damaging  the  war 
effort  (for  example,  infiltration  has  steadily 
Increased) .  Revolutionary  war  is  very  cheap 
in  terms  of  material  and  production  In  a 
society  which  only  has  to  exist  to  breed.  .  .  . 

"If  South  Vietnam  is  to  win.  the  country 
must  in  the  end  be  restored  as  politically 
and  administratively  stable  and  economically 
expanding,  capable  of  standing  on  its  own 
feet. 

"That  alone  is  winning  and  will  Inevitably 
take  time — 10,  15,  or  even  20  years.  .  .  ." 
The  Washington  Post,  January  22.  1967,  Out- 
look Section  page  1 . 

How  were  the  guerrillas  able  to  hold  out 
and  even  expand  control  against  the  over- 
whelming firepower  and  manpKJwer  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  allies?  As  another  British 
student  of  guerrilla  warfare,  Eric  Hobsbawn, 
has  written: 

"Such  forces  .  .  .  have  proved  themselves 
extraordinarily  formidable.  At  their  best 
they  simply  cannot  be  defeated  by  orthodox 
military  operations.  Even  when  less  suc- 
cessful, they  can  be  defeated,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  British  counterlnsurgency 
experts  in  Malaya  anu  elsewhere,  only  by  a 
minimum  of  10  men  on  the  ground  for  every 
single  guerrilla  .  .  .  orthodox  military  meth- 
ods are  quite  beside  the  point:  bombs  don't 
work  unless  there  is  something  other  than 
paddles  to  make  craters  in."  Nation,  July 
19.  1965. 

The  Algerian  experience  Is  also  Instructive. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Army  Area  Handbook 


for  Algeria,  "by  mid-1965  the  ALN  [the 
Algerian  Revolutionary  Army|  had  developed 
a  disciplined  and  well-organized  force  of 
over  20,000  men."  Yet.  "Despite  the  increase 
of  the  French  military  and  police  forces  dur- 
ing 1956  to  over  400.000  men,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  neither  side  could  gain 
a  clear-cut  military  victory." 

As  now  in  Vietnam,  so  then  in  Algeria  the 
Insurgents  were  not  capable  of  "holding  large 
fixed  positions  and  .  .  .  did  not  try  to  en- 
gage large  units  in  combat  with  the  French 
army.  Rather,  the  nationalists  fought  the 
war  for  independence  entirely  as  guerrillas 
ambushing  French  army  units,  hitting 
French  installations  and  disappearing  into 
the  hills,  terrorizing  the  Eiiropean  and  Mos- 
lem populations  of  the  cities  and  generally 
maintaining  an  aura  of  insecurity  and  fear 
throughout  most  of  the  country." 

In  Malaysia,  according  to  Robert  Thomp- 
son, author  of  Defeating  Communist  Insur- 
gency, at  the  beginning  of  the  "Emergency" 
the  21.000  government  troops  had  a  flve-to- 
one  superiority  over  the  armed  Communist 
terrorists.  By  the  early  '50s  the  ratio  had 
increased  to  about  12  to  one.  At  their  maxi- 
mum, the  Insurgents  had  10,000  armed  men; 
the  government  armed  forces  and  police  had 
a  numerical  superiority  of  14  to  one. 

This  gives  some  indication  of  what  may 
t>e  in  store  if  current  American  military 
objectives   in   Vietnam  are  continued. 

7.  The  Vietnam  war  is  bogging  the  United 
States  down  in  that  "land  war  in  Asia" 
against  lolnch  U.S.  military  leaders  have  con- 
sistently warned. 

Such  a  war  is  clearly  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  contradicts 
traditional  American  p>ollcy.  It  pits  us 
against  overwhelming  numerical  odds,  with 
a  supply  line  reaching  halfway  around  the 
world,  fighting  where  our  actions  can  only 
bring  back  memories  of  the  days  of  the 
white  man's  domination. 

When  asked  by  Senators  In  1951  If  he  had 
said,  "Anybody  who  commits  the  land  power 
of  the  United  States  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  ought  to  have  his  head  examined," 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  replied.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  made  the  statement,  but  I 
confirm  absolutely  the  sentiments  Involved." 
(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  May  1951,  page  156.) 

8.  The  continuation  and  expansion  of 
massive  American  presence  creates  support 
for  Viet  Cong  anti-Americanism. 

As  V/ard  Just  wrote  January  23,  1967  In 
The  Washington  Post,  "Anti-Americanism  in 
Vietnam,  particularly  in  the  cities.  Is  grow- 
ing .  .  .  the  heavy  weight  of  the  American 
presence  and  'advisory  effort,'  which  has  be- 
come in  fact  a  parallel  government  reaching 
down  further  into  Vietnamese  society,  is  pro- 
ducing a  new  colonialism  different  In  charac. 
ter  but  often  similar  in  effect  to  the  French." 
As  the  war  continues  and  escalates,  we  can 
only  expect  Increased  resentment  against  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  who  live 
like  princes  according  to  Vietnamese  stand- 
ard.':. A  tragic  sidelight  is  suggested  by  the 
estimate  of  the  surgeon's  office  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Command  in  Vietnam  that  66,142 
cases  of  venereal  disease  among  U.S.  troops 
were  treated  from  November  1965  to  Novem- 
ber 1966,  about  one  out  of  five  of  the  average 
number  of  U.S.  troops  In  the  country  through 
that  time. 

•Further,  the  large  number  of  foreign 
troops,  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the 
goverim;ientaI  and  police  as  well  as  military 
functions,  tends  to  confirm  the  Viet  Cong 
argument  that  theirs  is  a  nationalist  war 
against  a  foreign  Invader. 

Thus,  the  continued  escalation  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  the  war  strengthens  the 
very  forces  which  feed  the  insurgency. 

9.  Expansion  of  the  war  makes  further 
Russian  and  Chinese  involvement  ever  more 
likely. 

Russia,  China,  and  several  other  Commu- 
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nlst  nations  have  offered  to  send  "volunt«ers" 
to  assist  North  Vietnam  whenever  they  are 
requested;  so  far  North  Vietnam  has  not 
asked  that  such  volunteers  come  to  her  aid. 
In  fact,  there  are  volunteers  In  several  Com- 
munist countries  who  are  eager  to  go;  one 
Russian  was  even  reported  to  have  Immolated 
himself  In  protest  because  he  couldn't  go. 

Harrison  Salisbury  reported,  on  the  basis 
of  his  talks  In  Hanoi,  that  North  Vietnam 
was  prepared  to  call  in  volunteers  in  the 
event  of  a  major  U.S.  escalation  of  the  war. 
(The  New  York  Times,  January  18.  1967.) 

The  commitment  of  troops  from  other 
Communist  countries  would  set  In  motion  an 
almost  Inexorable  process  In  which  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  committed  to  victory  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  Chinese  lead- 
ers already  believe  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
an  opening  salvo  in  a  war  against  China. 
Each  increase  in  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  increases  China's  sense  of  being 
threatened  by  a  hostile  army  building  up 
near  her  borders.  In  Korea,  It  was  the  threat 
of  a  hostile  army  approaching  her  borders 
which  brought  China  directly  Into  the  Ko- 
rean war.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
at  some  point  in  the  build-up  of  American 
forces  China  may  not  decide  that  "it  is  better 
to  fight  now  In  Vietnam  than  later  In  China" 
and  commit  herself  directly  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  looked  to  three  fac- 
tors to  discourage  Russian  and  Chinese  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam:  Russian  desire  for  a 
detente  with  the  West,  domestic  turmoil  In 
China,  and  Soviet-Chinese  conflict.  But  as 
the  Vietnam  war  continues,  it  tends  to  "un- 
lock" these  safety  catches  against  the  pro- 
gression from  a  local  to  a  world  war. 

The  Vietnam  war  undermines  the  basis 
for  detente  between  Russia  and  the  West. 
As  Senator  Fulbrlght  wrote  in  The  Arrogance 
of  Power:  "If  positions  were  reversed,  if  the 
Russians  were  conducting  dally  bombing 
raids  against  an  American  ally,  It  Is  Just 
about  inconceivable  that  we  would  confine 
ourselves  to  providing  equipment  to  the 
country  under  attack."  As  the  war  con- 
tinues, Russia  win  see  less  and  less  common 
interest  between  Itself  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  pressures  toward  a  reactivation  of 
militancy  will  mount.  There  is  too  little 
recognition  in  the  United  States  of  the  pres- 
sures in  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  more  to  aid 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam,  who  are  seen  as 
under  unjustified  attack. 

So  far  China  has  remained  preoccupied 
in  Internal  conflict.  But  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  contending  factions 
regard  the  United  States  with  anything  but 
hostility.  Further,  the  Vietnam  war  offers 
Chinese  leaders  an  opportunity  to  solve  their 
Internal  quarrels  by  means  of  foreign  ad- 
ventures, a  political  ploy  well  honored  In 
revolutionary  history  since  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  Chinese-Soviet  conflict  forces  Russia 
and  China  to  compete  for  leadership  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  This  creates 
a  situation  in  which  each  must  demonstrate 
its  willingness  and  ability  to  aid  Communist 
countries  against  the  West.  This  very  com- 
petition, then,  limits  the  freedom  of  Russia 
and  China  to  let  America  go  its  own  way  in 
Vietnam,  but  rather  tends  to  draw  them  Into 
the  conflict,  In  order  to  prove  their  readiness 
to  help  an  ally  under  attack. 

10.  The  Vietnam  war  has  won  the  United 
States  no  popular  support  abroad.  It  has 
depleted  the  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
America  everywhere. 

The  United  States'  allies  have  given  little 
military  support  to  this  war,  despite  strong 
U.S.  promptings.  The  only  outside  powers 
with  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam  are 
the  United  States,  South  Korea  and  Australia, 
Thailand,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines 
only  have  small  numbers  of  "support 
troops." 

Although  the  United  States  says  It  Is  sup- 
porting freedom  in  Southeast  Asia,  only  one 


Southeast  Asian  mainland  country,  Thai- 
land, supports  our  military  operations  In 
Vietnam  and  It  does  no'-  send  combat  troops. 
South  Korea — totally  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  its  own  defense — is  the 
only  non-white  country  in  all  of  Asia,  or  for 
that  matter  the  world,  with  combat  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  great  non-Com- 
munist Asian  powers — India,  Pakistan,  Ja- 
pan, Indonesia,  Burma — do  not  support  U.S. 
military  policy  In  Vietnam;  yet  these  five 
Asian  countries  which  oppose  our  policies 
have  fifteen  times  as  many  people  as  the 
two  Asian  countries,  South  Korea  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  have  supported  our  effort  with 
combat  troops. 

Even  SEATO  members  France  and  Paki- 
stan do  not  approve  of  U.S.  actions  In 
Vietnam. 

According  to  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
General  Secretary,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  "part  of  our  problem  in  South 
East  Asia  Is  that  we  are  white  people  killing 
people  of  color  and  this  is  not  helping  us  in 
terms  of  any  understanding  of  our  position 
In  Asia."  (C.B.S.,  Face  The  Nation.  Decem- 
ber 25.  1966.) 

This  UquldatK  n  of  the  goodwill  the  United 
States  has  retained  from  its  post-war  cham- 
pioning of  Independence  for  many  Asian 
nations  is  similarly  illustrated  by  a  state- 
ment in  the  respected  Economic  Weekly  of 
Bombay  that  "The  people  In  Asia — and  else- 
where— have  a  right  to  ask  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment why  it  is  involving  them  In  this 
awesome  risk.  If  the  U.S.  reply  Is  that  they 
feel  Insecure  with  each  spread  of  communist 
hegemony  even  If  It  be  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  home,  the  answer  of  the  people 
of  Asia  .  .  .  will  continue  to  be  that  they 
are  scarcely  Interested  In  accepting  martyr- 
hood  merely  to  satisfy  the  security  psychosis 
of  the  United  States'  citizens."  (March  13. 
1965.) 

In  The  Arrogance  of  Power  Senator  FHil- 
bright  wrote,  "One  detects  in  Europe  a  grow- 
lug  uneasiness  about  American  policy,  a 
feeling  that  the  United  States  Is  becoming 
unreliable  and  that  it  may  be  better — safer, 
that  is — to  keep  the  Americans  at  a  distance. 
One  detects  in  the  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO  a  great  deal  more  than  General  de 
Gaulle's  Idiosyncrasies;  the  French  action 
may  be  representative  of  a  widespread  loss  of 
European  confidence  in  American  policy  and 
Judgment." 

According  to  Senator  Fulbrlght.  this  "Viet- 
nam Fallout"  is  not  limited  to  Europe.  "I 
would  guess  that  many  a  European  or  Asian 
or  African  or  Latin  American  looking  at 
America  today  feels  overawed  rather  than 
reassured  by  our  tremendous  power.  .  .  .  far 
from  being  reassured  by  the  uses  of  American 
military  power  In  Vietnam,  by  the  spectacle 
of  American  bombs  falling  on  Vietnamese 
Jungles  and  villages  In  a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  the  bombing  of  Germany's  great  In- 
dustrial cities  at  the  height  of  World  War  II, 
our  friends  abroad  may  be  puzzled  both  by 
the  destructlveness  of  American  power  and 
Its  apparent  Ineffectiveness.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  violence  and  Inconcluslveness  of 
the  war  have  raised  doubts  in  many  minds 
abroad  as  to  whether  It  Is  not  worse  to  be 
saved  than  to  be  abandoned  by  the  United 
States." 

In  contrast  to  the  Korean  War,  this  war 
has  not  won  the  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  fact,  not  only  has  the  United  Na- 
tions not  endorsed  American  policy  or  par- 
ticipated in  It,  but  the  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers probably  oppose  that  i>ollcy. 

11.  America's  commitment  to  the  military 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  tenuous  at 
best. 

It  Is  often  asserted  that  America  is  com- 
mitted to  defend  the  Vietnamese  and  that 
this  commitment  has  been  stated  by  three 
Presidents  and  by  the  Senate  in  the  SEATO 
treaty.  But  as  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  Arthur  Larson  wrote, 
"The  true  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 


had  no  obligation  to  South  Vietnam  or  any- 
one else  under  the  SEATO  treaty  to  use  its 
own  armed  forces  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  ...  If  one  examines  the  major 
documents,  speeches,  press  conferences,  and 
communiques  bearing  on  this  subject  since 
1950,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  cannot 
find  the  words  'commitment.'  'obligation,'  or 
'pledge'  used  to  describe  our  relations  to 
South  Vietnam  until  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istratlon."    Vietnam  and  Beyond,  1965. 

When  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  negotiated 
the  SEATO  treaty  for  the  United  States,  was 
asked  by  Senator  Theodore  F.  Green  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (No- 
vember 11.  1954)  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  by  the  SEATO  treaty  to 
help  put  down  a  revolutionary  movement, 
Mr.  Dulles  said.  "No.  If  there  is  a  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Vietnam  ...  we  have  no 
undertaking  to  put  it  down;  all  we  have  is 
an  undertaking  to  consult  together  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it."  (Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearing  on  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  1954,  page  28.) 

And  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  N.J..  one 
of  the  two  U.S.  Senators  to  accomprany  Mr. 
Dulles  to  the  treaty  conference  in  Manila, 
explained  that  some  nations  had  intended 
to  establish  "an  organization  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ar- 
rangements. .  .  .  Such  an  organization  might 
have  required  the  commitment  of  American 
ground  forces  to  the  Asian  mainland.  We 
carefully  avoided  any  possible  implication 
regarding  an  arrangement  of  that  kind. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  101,  pt.  1,  p. 
1053.) 

Assertions   that   America   has   a    "Solpmn 
Pledge"  to  defend  South  Vietnam  have  most 
often   been   based   on   a  letter  from   Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  President  Diem.  October 
23,   1954.     But  careful  examination  of  this 
letter  reveals  no  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.    As  Arthur  Larson  wrote, 
"The  nearest  thing  to  a  commitment  at  this 
stage  was  an  Indicated  willingness,  subject 
to  some  stiff  (and  as  yet  unsatisfied)  condi- 
tions and  understandings,  to  provide  econom- 
ic and  technical  assistance.  Including  military 
advisers,  material  and  training."    And  if  any 
credibility  remained  to  this  letter  as  a  basis 
for    claiming    an    American    "commitment" 
to  the  military  defense  of  Vietnam,  it  was 
dispelled  August  17.  1965  by  President  Elsen- 
hower  himself.     "We   said   we   would    help 
that  cotmtry,"  he  said;  "we  were  not  talk- 
ing about  military  programs,  but  about  aid." 
(The   New    York    Times,   August    18,    1965.) 
The  Vietnam  war  has  become  increasingly 
a  U.S.  military,  political  and  economic  under- 
taking on  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.    Whatever  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  was.  It  clearly  did  not  con- 
template this  result. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  September  2. 
1963,  "In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  their  (the 
Vietnamese!  war.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  it  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them, 
we  can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send 
our  men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have 
to  win  It — the  people  of  Vlet-Nam — against 
the  Communists." 

And  as  Senator  Mansfield  and  others  re- 
ported to  the  President.  February  25.  1963. 
"The  role  of  the  United  States  is  supplemen- 
tary, advisory,  and  perhaps  exhortatory,  but 
It  Is  not,  in  the  end.  controlling.  .  .  ."  ("Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.") 

Yet  the  Americanization  of  the  war — 
against  which  President  Kennedy  and  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  warned  and  to  which  the 
United  States  had  never  clearly  committed 
itself — is  exactly  what  we  are  now  embarked 
on. 

By  October  1966  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  had  surpassed  the  nimiber 
of  men  in  South  Vietnam's  regular  army,  in- 
dicating the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war.  Now 
In  his  testimony  on  the  1967  Supplemental. 
Secretary  McNamara  gives  an  indication  of 
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how  much  further  this  process  has  gone:  It 
has  been  agreed  by  all  the  parties  doncerned 
that  the  main  weight  of  the  effott  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  should  be 
placed  on  clear  and  secure  operations'  or 
operations  "designed  to  hold  ^rrltory. 
Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese  army  Was  ceased 
playing  a  major  role  In  the  offensive  battle 
against  the  opposition.  I 

12.  The  Vietnam  war  U  destroyinb  the  na- 
tion and  people  of  Vietnam. 

The  forced  movement  of  whole]  vUlages; 
the  destruction  of  massive  areas  of  the  coun- 
tryside; the  burning  of  villages  an^  attacks 
on  populated  areas  believed  to  hatbor  V  et 
Cong— these  tactics  tend  to  valldat^  the  Viet 
Cong  argument  that  the  Americans  jare  mak- 
ing war  on  the  people  of  Vietnam.    I 

According  to  SecreUry-General  fa  Thant. 
"The  Vietnamese  people.  In  partlc\llar,  have 
known  no  peace  for  a  quarter  of  al  century. 
Their  present  pUgbt  should  be  the  first  and 
not  the  last,  consideration.  •  •  •  Jpe  basic 
problem  In  Vietnam  Is  not  one  ofl  Ideology 
but  one  of  national  Identity  f^d  sur- 
vival .  .  The  survival  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam must  be  seen  as  the  real  Isfue.  .  .  ." 
(Introduction  to  Annual  Report,  aeptember 
15,  1966.) 

U.S.    "PKOTECnON  I 

As  Martha  Gellhom  wrote  In  t^e  Ladies 
Home  Journal  (January  1967),  'J^mencan 
weapons  are  kUllng  and  wounding  un- 
counted Vietnamese  children.  Notj  10  or  20 
chUdren,  which  would  be  tragedy!  enough, 
but  hundreds  klUed  and  many  mtore  hun- 
dreds wounded  every  month.  Thlp  terrible 
act  is  officially  Ignored:  no  Gofernment 
agency  keeps  statistics  on  the  clfUlans  of 
afl  ages,  from  babies  to  the  very  <ild  killed 
and  wounded  in  South  Vletnamj  I  have 
witnessed  modern  war  In  nine  couhtrles,  but 
riW  never  seen  a  war  Uke  the  on^  In  South 
Vietnam.  ] 

"There  are  77  orphanages  In  Soiith  Viet- 
nam and  80,000  registered  orphans.  (An- 
other figure  is  1 10,000. )  No  one  ca*  tell  how 
many  dphaned  children  have  been  adopted 
SJ^relatlves  ...  the  estimated  increase  In 
orphans  Is  2,000  a  month.  '   •   ' 

"Close  air  support  for  Infantry  iP  <:o°J^^* 
zones  is  one  thing.  The  day  ahd  night 
^mblng  of  hamlets,  filled  ^^ t^  ^^^^^ 
children  and  the  old,  Is  anothei  Bombs 
^ema^  destroyers.  The  mlllta^  targets 
^oS  ll^e  pealants-the  Viet  ( ;ong-axe 
sSall  fast-moving  Individuals.  B<mbs  can- 
not identify  them.  Impartially,  tiey  man- 
gle chUdren.  who  are  numerous,  i.nd  guer- 
rilla fighters,  who  are  few." 

13  The  massive  American  militity  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  not  a  necessary  ckegective 
uTy  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Communism 

in  Asia.  I 

Former  Ambassador  to  India  J*hn  Ken- 
neth Galbralth  testified  (AprU  65.  1966) 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatiins  Com- 
mittee" .  the  so-called  domli^  theory, 
which  I  dont  hold  for  a  moment,  .,  .  .  Is  the 
kind  of  over-slmpllfled  thinking  b^  formula 
which        .  has  been  most  damagibg  In  our 

foreign  policy One  of  the  errors  of  the 

cold  wax  mystique  has  been  to  aa^e  that 
the  whole  world  Is  equally  susceptible  to 
communism,  this  is  nonsense.  |Wherever 
one  has  great  social  Injustice,  .J  .  and  If 
there  Is  no  good  hope  of  change,  then  sooner 
or  later  there  wUl  be  a  respon 
promise  of  communism.  •  •  •  ^"^  ,  ,  .. 
hand.  .  .  .  I  where]  there  are  ^fely  dis- 
tributed land  holdings;  or  there  fere  tribal 
landholdlngs  ...  the  problem  oi 
highly  organized  system  as  coi  ^   ,     .^ 

socialism   IS   too   formidable.     It  (ust   Isn  t 
going   to  happen."  ! 

Even  if  the  South  Vietnamese  -^^ere  to  go 
communist,  there  Is  little  reason  f^r  assum- 
ing that  the  rest  of  Southeast  A»la  would 
follow  them.  Many  people,  from  die  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
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tee  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  UN  have 
criticized  the  "domino  theory"  as  an  over- 
simplification. Each  of  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  will  have  its  future  governed  by 
its  own  Interests,  Its  own  nationalism,  ita 
own  leadership  and  political  philosophy — 
and  It  Is  centrally  Important  to  realize  that 
Vietnam  Is  the  only  country  In  this  entire 
area  where  the  nationalist  movement  which 
won  Independence  from  colonial  power  was 
communist  led  and  dominated. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Bernard  Fall  wrote 
in  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1966.  "There  is 
no  more  reason  to  believe  that  a  free-world 
'victory  in  Vietnam'  Is  going  to  deter  other 
revolutionary  guerrilla  wars  than  there  was 
to  have  hoped  that  the  Kaiser's  defeat  In 
World  War  I  would  teach  Nazism  a  useful 
lesson  in  1938:  or  to  have  expected  that 
Communist  guerrilla  setbacks  in  Greece  .  .  . 
would  'teach'  guerrillas  something  In  Cuba. 
...  If  it  'teaches'  them  anything  at  all.  It 
may  well  be  this:  that  unless  the  local  re- 
gime undertakes  a  measure  of  true  reforms. 
even  the  hugest  military  power  in  the  world 
can  be  successfully  stalemated  for  a  long 
period  of  time  by  lightly-armed  peasant 
guerrillas  and  the  infantry  in  a  tiny  under- 
developed country." 

Further,  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam  may 
themselves  arouse  sympathy  for  the  small 
underdeveloped  state  of  North  Vietnam, 
while  destroying  the  world's  goodwill  and 
supiK>rt  for  America.  This  creates  a  "domino 
effect"  of  Its  own,  in  which  individual  citi- 
zens of  Canada.  Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia, 
Africa  become  dlsUlusloned  with  the  United 
States  as  a  competent  world  leader.  When 
what  are  taken  as  the  fruits  of  our  form  of 
government  are  seen  In  the  skies  over  Viet- 
nam and  In  Us  bombed-out  vUlages,  we 
should  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  citizens 
and  governments  of  the  world  losing  their 
faith  in  democracy.  These  dominoes  are 
falling  the  wrong  way,  and  in  the  long  run 
will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  poel- 
tlon  of  our  nation  In  the  world. 

14.  The  Vietnam  war  undercuts  the  most 
basic  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

According  to  President  Johnson,  one  of 
our  national  foreign  policy  objectives  now 
is  to  end  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
to  make  us  enemies  across  the  battle  field, 
and  to  put  a  freeze  on  any  attempts  toward 
easing  relations  elsewhere.  The  current  diffi- 
culties facing  the  Consular  Convention  and 
the  East-West  trade  bill  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  build  public  support  for 
detente  policies  while  a  shooting  war  Is  In 
progress. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  a  major  factor  in  the 
current  crisis  In  NATO.  De  Gaulle  has  stated 
that  a  part  of  his  reason  for  disengaging 
Prance  from  NATO  Is  the  desire  not  to  be 
connected  with  American  adventures  in  Asia. 
Germans  and  others  have  worried  that  in- 
creasing focus  by  the  United  States  on  Asia 
represents  a  decreasing  commitment  to  Eu- 
rope. 

At  a  time  of  great  upheaval  In  China,  a 
huge  U.S.  military  presence  close  to  her  bor- 
ders is  likely  to  strengthen  the  belligerent, 
hard  line  forces  Internally  rather  than  the 
more  moderate  elements. 

America  as  a  world  leader  sets  an  Important 
example  by  its  conduct.  What  kind  of  ex- 
ample does  It  set  by  Its  actions  In  Vietnam? 
It  Is  discouraging  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  It  Is  encouraging  the  use  of  mass 
violence  In  resolving  International  conflicts. 
It  is  emphasizing  unilateral  rather  than  mul- 
tilateral action.  It  Is  undercutting  respect 
for  international  law.  It  Is  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  a  great  nation  using  Its  overwhelm- 
ing military  and  political  strength  against  a 
smaller  one. 

America  recognizes  that  Its  long-range  se- 
ctirlty  can  only  rest  In  the  building  of  a 
peaceful,  lawful  world.  Yet  this  war  under- 
mines all  attempts  to  build  such  a  world. 


The  United  States  has  weakened  the 
United  Nations,  first,  by  not  following  Its 
obligations  under  the  Charter  to  solve  its 
dispute  by  peaceful  means  and  to  Join  In 
International  rather  than  unilateral  actions 
to  prevent  aggression;  second,  by  refusing 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral on  how  to  achieve  negotiations,  and 
turning  aside  his  offers  to  help  achieve  a 
cease-fire. 

PUBLIC    OPPOSITION   CROWS 

15.  Public  disaffection  with  Vietnam  war 
policy  is  growing. 

The  following  recent  examples  Illustrate 
Increasing  doubt  about  the  course  the  present 
Administration  Is  following: 

Business  Executives  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  President  In  The  Washington  Post,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1967,  protested  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  urged  ( 1 )  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing; (2)  reduction  of  military  activities;  and 
(3)  negotiation  with  all  parties  now  fighting. 
It  was  signed  by  174  business  executives,  in- 
cluding 89  presidents  or  chairmen  of  boards. 

Student  Body  Presidents  and  Campus  Edi- 
tors from  more  than  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ( The  New  York  Times,  December  30. 
1966)  questioned  whether  "America's  vlUl 
Interests  are  sufficiently  threatened  in  Viet- 
nam to  necessitate  the  growing  commitment 
there"  and  whether  "a  war  which  may  devas- 
tate much  of  the  countryside  can  lead  to 
the  stable  and  prosperous  Vietnam  we  once 
hoped  our  presence  would  help  create. "  They 
warned  that  "Unless  this  conflict  can  be 
eased,  the  United  States  will  flnd  some  of 
her  most  loyal  and  courageous  young  people 
choosing  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  to  bear 
their  country's  arms." 

Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  various  religious 
faiths  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  to 
Washington  to  protest  American  policy  and 
to  urge  their  representatives  in  Washington 
to  vote  against  the  Vietnam  Supplemental 
Appropriation  and  otherwise  demonstrate 
their  opposition  to  the  war.  More  than  2,000 
participated  in  the  January  31-February  1 
effort. 

On  February  8,  1967,  Former  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  and  others  who  worked  in  similar 
programs  urged  halting  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  acceptance  of  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in 
peace  negotiations,  and  discontinuing  the 
present  military  build-up  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  disengagement  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Vietnam.  Their  letter  to  the  President 
was  signed  by  over  400. 

College  and  University  Faculty  Members 
by  the  thousands  have  published  ads  and 
held  teach-ins.  Most  recen'^ly.  over  5.000  col- 
lege faculty  members  and  1.000  persons  from 
other  professions  Joined  in  an  appeal  on 
January  15  and  22.  1967.  in  The  New  York 
Times  saying.  "Mr.  President:  Stop  the 
Bombing." 

Rhodes  Scholars  addressed  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  saying  that  they  found  their 
"feelings  of  conscience  and  national  obliga- 
tion counsel  skepticism  and  concern,  not 
active  support,  of  the  Government's  Vietnam 
policy."  The  letter  was  signed  by  50  of  the 
68  Rhodes  Scholars.  ( The  New  York  Times, 
January  27,  1967.) 

Artists  organized  a  "week  of  the  angry  arts " 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  January  29  to 
February  5.  1967.  to  "speak  through  their 
own  work  to  dissociate  themselves  from  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam;"  performances  Included 
theater,  movies,  concerts,  poetry  readings, 
photography,  and  discussions  by  some  of 
America's  leading  creative  artists. 

Architects,  along  with  engineers,  planners 
and  other  members  of  th..  design  professions 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  President  urged  an 
Immediate  cease-flre.  with  negotiations  on 
the  basis  of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement,  with 
all  parties  including  the  National  Liberation 
Front  represented.  (The  New  York  Times, 
January  22,  1967.)  The  letter  was  signed 
by  over  300. 
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16.   The  rcorld's  religious  leaders  are   in- 
creasingly critical  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 

Pope  Paul  VI  said  September  19,  1966,  "We 
cry  to  them  in  God's  name  to  stop.     Men 
must  come  together  and  work  out  concrete 
plans  and  terms  in  all  sincerity.     A  settle- 
ment should  be  reached  now,  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  inconvenience  or  loss,  for 
it  may  have  to  be  made  later  In  the  train 
of  bitter  slaughter  and  Involve  greater  loss." 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  stated. 
December  1965,  "We  believe  that  war  In  this 
nuclear  age  settles  hardly  anything  and  may 
destroy  everything.  ...  We   believe   that  If 
the  United  States  follows  a  unUateral  policy 
in  Vietnam,  no  conceivable  victory  there  can 
compensate  for  the  distrust  and  hatred  of 
the  United  States  that   is  being  generated 
each  day  throughout  much  of  the  world  be- 
cause we  are  seen  as  a  predominantly  white 
nation    using    our    overwhelming    military 
strength  to  kill  more  and  more  Asians."    And 
in  December  1966,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  a  study 
document  called  for  the  placing  of  the  Viet- 
nam issue  on   the  United   Nations  agenda, 
urged  the  Administration  to  show  more  can- 
dor In  its  statements  about  Vietnam  and  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  of   North   Vietnam   "even   though 
there  may  be  no  advance  assurance  of  recip- 
rocal    action     by     the     North     Vietnamese 
Government." 

And  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
January  1966.  said,  "Along  with  Americans 
of  all  faiths,  we  confront  with  deep  sorrow 
the  loss  of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives, 
both  North  and  South,  and  the  suffering  of 
the  civilian  population  in  that  agonized  and 
war-torn  country.  Our  religious  conscience 
compels  us  to  exert  every  influence  so  that 
the  action  in  Vietnam  can  be  moved  from 
the  battlefleld  to  the  negotiating  table." 

President  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace,  Dr.  William  V.  O'Brien, 
also  director  of  the  Institute  of  World  Polity 
at  Georgetown  University,  stated  that  the 
bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  "come 
dangerously  close  to  the  category  of  direct 
attacks  on  population  centers.  Such  attacks 
on  population  centers  are  morally  imper- 
missible. .  .  Certainly  raids  such  as  those 
conducted  on  December  13  and  14.  1966.  In 
or  near  Hanoi  should  not  be  repeated. 
{The  New  York  Times.  December  31,  1966.) 

A    CRIME     AND     A     SIN 


The  Catholic   laymen's  weekly  Common- 
weal editorialized   December  23.    1966,   "the 
outcome  in  Southeast  Asia  will  make  a  differ- 
ence.   But  not  the  decisive  difference  needed 
to  Justify  a  war  which  may  last  longer  than 
any  American  has  ever  fought,  employ  more 
U.S.  troops  than  in  Korea,  cost  more  than  all 
the  aid  we  have  ever  given  to  developing  na- 
tions    drop    more    bombs    than    were    used 
against  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II,  and 
kill  and  malm  far  more  Vietnamese  than  a 
Communist  regime  would  have  liquidated— 
and   still   not   promise   a   definite   outcome. 
The  disproportion  between  ends  and  means 
has  grown  so  extreme,  the  consequent  de- 
formation of  American  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  so  radical,  that  the  Christian  cannot 
consider  the  Vietnam  war  merely  a  mistaken 
government  measure  to  be  amended  even- 
tually  but  tolerated   meanwhile.     The   evil 
outweighs  the  good.    This  Is  an  unjust  war. 
The  United  States  should  get  out."    Indeed, 
what  is  being  done  in  Vietnam,  "despite  the 
almost  certain  good  intentions  of  those  doing 
It.  is  a  crime  and  a  sin." 

Fifteen  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
groups  have  Joined  together  in  a  joint  pro- 
gram. "Vietnam:  Challenge  to  the  Conscience 
of  America"  of  public  education  and  Con- 
gressional Interviewing  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
17.  The  Administration  has  not  done  all  it 
could  in  the  past  to  pursue  negotiations. 

a)  According  to  Robert  H.  Estabrook.  cor- 
respondent for  The  Washington  Post,  In  a 
February  4.   1967  front  page  story,  "North 


Vietnam  definitely  agreed  last  December  to 
an  American  suggestion  for  direct  discussions 
toward  settling  the  war"  according  to  "a 
highly  authoritative  Western  source.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  went  so  far  as  to  specify 
Warsaw  as  the  locale  of  the  talks.  But  after 
the  American  bombing  raids  near  Hanoi  De- 
cember 13  and  14— which  Hanoi  charged 
damaged  civilian  areas — North  Vietnam 
withdrew  its  agreement,  accusing  the  United 
States  of  bad  faith." 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
the  Polish  representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  were  apparently 
both  Involved  In  this.  Mr.  Estabrook  reports 
that:  "On  or  about  December  4  a  reply  came 
from  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapackl 
stating  that  Hanoi  had  agreed  to  talks  at  the 
ambassadorial  level  In  Warsaw.  North  Viet- 
nam asked  that  special  representatives  be 
dispatched  from  Washington  for  the  purpose. 
"Hanoi  reportedly  attached  no  conditions 
about  a  prior  cessation  of  American  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  to  its  agreement." 

b)  Before  and  during  the  Tet.  Lunar  New 
Year,  truce  in  February  1967,  there  were 
many  hints  and  reports  of  negotiating  pos- 
sibilities. One  of  the  clear  indications  of  a 
move  to  the  conference  table  would  have 
been  an  "unconditional"  end  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  During  the  truce. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  seemed  to  harden 
the  United  States  negotiating  position  by  in- 
dicating that  an  appropriate  response  by 
North  Vietnam  to  a  U.S.  end  of  its  bombing 
would  be  to  stop  sending  North  Vietnamese 
men  and  supplies  to  the  South  rather  than 
merely  Indicating  a  readiness  to  go  to  the 
conference  table,  which  had  earlier  seemed 
sufficient. 

After  President  Johnson  had  temporarily 
extended  the  bombing  pause  and  lust  before 
the  United  States  announced  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  February 
13.  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
Issued  a  statement  saying  "Non-resumption 
of  the  bombing  U  a  wise  move.    If  It  means 
cessation  of  bombing,  then  I  believe  that 
meaningful  talks  will  take  place  v?lthln  a  few 
weeks."      The    Washington    Post    reported, 
February  14:  "U.N.  sources  said  the  Secre- 
tary General's  statement  was  based  on  firm 
Information,  pot  speculation.     U.N.  officials 
were  stunned  by  the  Pentagon  announcement 
that  followed,  but  said  later  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  was  standing  on  his  statement." 
c)   These   are  only  the  most  recent  of  a 
series  of  opportunities  to  pursue  negotiations 
which  have  been  missed  by  the  United  States. 
According   to   Eric    Sevareld    in   "The   Final 
Troubled  Hours  of  Adlal  Stevenson":  "In  the 
early  autumn  of  1964  .  .  .  U  Thant,  the  UN 
Secretary-General,    had    privately    obtained 
agreement  from  authorities  In  North  Viet- 
nam that  they  would  send  an  emissary  to 
talk  with  an  American  emissary  in  Rangoon. 
Btirma.      Someone   in   Washington    Insisted 
that  this  attempt  be  postponed  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.    When  the  election 
was  over,  U  Thant  again  pursued  the  matter; 
Hanoi  was  still  willing  to  send  Its  man.    But 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  Adlal 
went  on,  flatly  opposed  the  attempt.  .  .  . 

"Time  was  passing,  the  war  expanding. 
The  pressures  on  U  Thant  .  .  .  were  mount- 
ing from  all  sides  within  the  UN.  So  he 
proposed  an  outright  cease-flre,  with  a  truce 
line  to  be  drawn  across  not  only  Vietnam  but 
neighboring  Laos.  U  Thant  then  made  a  re- 
markable suggestion:  United  States  officials 
could  write  the  terms  of  the  cease-flre  offer, 
exactly  as  they  saw  flt.  and  he.  U  Thant. 
would  announce  It  In  exactly  those  words. 
Again,  so  Stevenson  said  to  me,  McNamara 
turned  this  down,  and  from  Secretary  Rusk 
there  was  no  response,  to  Stevenson's  knowl- 
edge. 

d)  According  to  Philippe  Devlllers.  Director 
of  Southeast  Asia  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  "Still  another  approach  was  made 
through  France  In  February  1965.  M.  Couve 
de  Murvllle  went  to  Washington  to  Inform 
the  government  there  that  both  Prance  and 


the  U.S.S.R.  felt  that  the  time  was  propitious 
for  a  conference  and  were  ready  to  work  for 
it";  Hanoi  was  apparently  ready  to  accept 
talks,  and,  according  to  Devlllers,  the  Chinese 
had  Indicated  they  would  not  object.  But 
the  only  U.S.  response  to  this  Information  was 
to  continue  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  times  that  move- 
ment toward  peace  was  disrupted  by  Ameri- 
can military  escalation  of  the  war.  A  re- 
cent Citizens'  White  Paper,  The  Politics  of 
Escalation,  by  Schurmann,  Scott  and  Zelnlk, 
submitted  to  the  President  over  the  names 
of  many  leading  Americans  Including  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Jacob 
J.  Welnsteln,  concluded:  "A  study  of  the 
chronology  of  American  escalations  within 
the  political  context  reveals,  however,  that 
the  major  American  intensifications  of  the 
war  have  been  preceded  less  by  substantially 
Increased  military  opposition  than  by  pe- 
riods of  mounting  pressure  for  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  most  dis- 
turbing finding  of  this  study  is  thus  the  pat- 
tern in  which  moves  toward  political  settle- 
ment are  brought  to  a  close  with  an  intensl- 
flcatlon  of  the  war  by  the  United  States." 

To  take  just  two  examples  of  their  flnd- 
Ings:  "In  the  week  of  July  23,  1964,  U  Thant, 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment all  called  for  a  Geneva  conference.  In 
the  week  of  August  2.  the  United  States 
made  its  first  overt  attack  on  ships  and  ter- 
ritory of  North  Vietnam."  And  later.  "Ef- 
forts of  Italian  intermediaries  La  Plra  and 
Fanfani  in  November  and  December  of  1965 
were  followed  on  December  15  by  the  first 
bombing  of  the  Haiphong  area,  which  the 
Administration  had  been  told  would  close 
the  door  to  negotiations." 

Equally  Important,  the  United  States  has 
not  even  tried  the  course  suggested  by  U 
Thant  In  his  "three  points."  Yet  Thant  and 
many  other  world  leaders  who  have  held 
discussions  with  both  sides  are  convinced 
that  cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
a  scaling  down  of  hostilities  by  both  sides, 
and  a  willingness  to  hold  discussions  with  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  are  minimum  condi- 
tions for  initiating  peace  talks. 

18.  There  are  alternatives  to  the  policy  of 
continued  escalation. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  a  great  many  pro- 
posals by  people  such  as  F>resldent  Charles 
deGaulle,  President  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia, 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  Senator  Wayne  Mor- 
ris. Lt.  General  James  M.  Gavin,  and  many 
others,  of  which  the  following  are  Just  a  few: 
Begin  execution  of  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant's  "three  points"  by  uncondi- 
tionally halting  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  stating  U.S.  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  all  parties  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  scaling  down  military 
action  on  a  mutual  basis. 

Urge  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
the  Buddhists,  and  other  major  political 
groups  In  South  Vietnam  to  enter  negotia- 
tions with  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
making  continued  American  support  of  the 
Saigon  Government  contingent  upon  the 
seriousness  of  such  efforts. 

Propose  a  military  cease-flre  among  the 
four  main  belligerents:  United  States,  South 
Vietnam,  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Make  the  neutralization  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia, 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  the  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  policy. 

Request  that  an  Independent  peace  force — 
UN,  Afro-Asian,  an  expanded  International 
Control  Commission,  or  other — take  responsi- 
bility for  the  Vietnam  situation,  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel and  free  elections. 

While  negotiations  are  underway  end 
bombing  raids  and  search-and  destroy  mis- 
sions, adopting  a  military  strategy  of  de- 
fending the  territory  now  held. 

(See  also  "Neutralization  In  S.E.  Asia — 
Problems  and  Prospects,"  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
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October  10,  1966;  and  "Viet  Nam  In 
ance,"   by  Bernard   B.  Pall,  Foreign 
October  1966.  pages  17-18.) 

19.  Tlie    Vietnam    war    must    be 
against  other  national  priorities 
1965  to  1970  is  a  "make  or  break' 
at  least  five  areas.     If  rapid  strides 
made  toward  solutions  in  this  period 
these  situations  may  become  so  u 
able  "that  it  can  be  corrected  only 
human  cost  and  suffering.    These 
ending    poverty    and    healing    our 
racial  and  economic  antagonisms 
United  States;    solving  the  threat 
wide  hunger  and  famine  which  sober 
are  clearly  predicting;  reducing  the 
population    growth    to   manageable 
tlons;  closing  the  dangerously 
between   the   developed  and   the  lesji 
oped  nations;  bringing  the  increasing  ly 
cal  arms  race  under  control. 

Progress  toward  the  solution  of 
of  these  problems  is  being  seriously 
by    the   Vietnam   war.     Every   one 
requires  large  sums  of  money,  trai 
power,  organizational  talent  and 
telligence    to   solve   It.     Most   of   th^t 
energy    and   money   Is   now   going 
Vietnam    war.     We    see    the    war's 
graphically   in   cuts   in   important 
and  foreign  programs,  in  diversion 
of  the  best  brains  and  resources  of 
try  to  finding  new  ways  to  carry  on 

Meanwhile,    the    problems    multiply 
ghettos  become  more  crowded,  and 
faction  rises  at  home  and  abroad, 
creates   an   atmosphere   In   which   tl 
wing    feeds    and    grows,    making 
doubly  difBcult. 

According    to    figures    In    the 
Budget  Message  there  would  be  a  $tt 
surplus  this  fiscal  year  if  the  Unitetl 
were   not   fighting   the   Vietnam   wa 
projected  surplus  would   be  even  1 
fiscal   1968.     Think  What  It  would 
the  United  States  and   the  world 
this    money    for    constructive 
destructive  purposes. 

20.  Congressmen  have  a   responsi 
their  country  to  vote  their  best  ju< 
the  great  issues  of  war  and  peace 

The  United  States  is  getting  intc 
dicament  in  Vietn.im  from  which  it 
ever  more  difficulty  extricating  Itseli 
gressmen  who  take  the  lead  in  show!  ig 
out    of    the    quagmire    are    perform 
greatest  possible  service  to  their  na 

There  Is  great  danger  to  the  Unltei  1 
In   the  p>osslble  development   of  a 
political  climate  which  would  make 
flcult  or  Impossible  for  the  President 
peace  with   our   opponents   in 
vote  against  escalation  is  really  a 
support  for  the  President's  peace  alifas 

Many  people  In  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  feel  that  It  wai 
take  to  become  enmeshed  In  Vletnac  i 
first  place.     Yet,  now  that  we  are 
see  no  alternative  to  going  along. 
suspend  sound  Judgment  about  oui 
course  is  merely  to  compound  past 
Such  abdication  is  paid  for  with  the 
our  young  men. 

The   Constitution   divides   politica 
among   the   three   branches   of 
Each  Is  given  an  area  in  which  to 
to  serve  in  a  system  of  checks  and 
None  is  asked  to  follow  blindly, 
gress  Is  not  regimented  like  Tennysor 
Brigade:   "Theirs  not  to  make  reply 
not  to  reason  why.  Theirs  but  to  do 
Rather,   each   Member  of   Congress 
the  Constitutional  responsibility  to 
his  own  best  Judgment  about  the 
the  time,  and  to  vote  according  to 
ment.    In  addition,  the  principles 
at  the  Nuremberg  trials  emphasize 
dividual  responsibility  resting  upon 
ment  officials. 

As  John  P.  Kennedy  wrote  in 
Courage,  "only  the  very  courageous 
able  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
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and  dissent  which  gave  birth  to  this  nation, 
nourished  It  as  an  infant  and  carried  it 
through  its  severest  tests  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  its  maturity.  .  .  .  Only  the  strength 
and  progress  and  peaceful  change  that  come 
from  Independent  Judgment  and  individual 
Ideas  .  .  .  can  enable  us  to  surpass  that  for- 
eign Ideology  that  fears  free  thought  more 
than  it  fears  hydrogen  bombs." 

21.  A  vote  against  the  Vietnam  war  ap- 
propriation seems  to  be  the  real  way  to  op- 
pose the  war  and  communicate  with  the 
White  House. 

President  Johnson  counts  votes,  not 
speeches.  As  he  said  about  the  expected  out- 
come of  the  1966  Congressional  elections,  in 
a  press  conference  November  4,  1966,  "I  dont 
think  it  Is  going  to  affect  the  Viet  Nam  situ- 
ation In  any  event.  They  may  talk,  and  ar- 
gue, and  fight,  and  criticize,  and  play  politics, 
from  time  to  time,  but  when  they  call  the 
vote  on  supporting  the  men  with  the  key 
defense  bills.  In  the  Senate,  it  will  be  83  to 
two,  and  In  the  House,  it  will  be  410  to  five. 
Everybody  can  understand  that." 

Many  Members  of  Congress  signed  a  letter 
last  year  against  "indiscriminate  escalation." 
Other  letters  and  communications  from  the 
Congress  have  urged  movement  toward  peace. 
Yet  the  core  of  American  policy  has  remained 
escalation  of  the  conflict. 

Unless  Congressmen  are  willing  to  vote 
against  escalation  appropriations,  the  great 
American  dissatisfaction  with  that  policy 
will  remain  Impotent,  denied  its  democratic 
representation. 

Here,  as  on  all  great  Issues,  a  minority, 
presenting  a  reasoned  argument  for  a  change 
m  the  course  of  public  policy  and  mobilizing 
the  support  of  a  latent  national  sentiment, 
can  persuade  the  majority  and  change  the 
course  of  events — if  it  has  the  courage  to 
make  its  voice  and  vote  felt. 

22.  The  current  level  of  war  far  exceeds 
anything  reasonably  anticipated  when  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  rushed 
through  Congress  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

This  resolution,  authorizing  the  President 
"to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression" 
has  been  used  to  Justify  the  massive  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  forces  to  Vietnam.  Yet  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  said,  while  acting  as  floor 
manager  for  the  bill  In  August  1964,  "I  per- 
sonally feel  It  would  be  very  unwise  under 
any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land  army 
on  the  Asian  Continent."  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.   110,  pt.    14,  p.  18407.) 

Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  Wisconsin,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  resolution  which 
said  in  part:  "Our  continuing  policy  Is  to 
limit  our  role  to  the  provision  of  aid,  train- 
ing assistance,  and  military  advice,  and  it  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that,  except  when  pro- 
voked to  a  greater  response,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  avoid  direct  military  in- 
volvement in  the  southeast  Asian  conflict." 
Senator  F\ilbrlght  did  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment because  it  would  require  a  Conference 
with  the  House  and  cause  delay,  but  he  said, 
"The  Senator  has  put  into  his  amendment  a 
statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjectionable. 
...  I  believe  it  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
what  I  believe  is  the  President's  policy.  Judg- 
ing from  his  own  statements."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  14, 18459.) 

Five  months  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, there  were  stlU  only  23,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietnam — only  6,500  more 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1964.  Even  In  May 
1965 — nine  months  after  the  resolution — 
there  were  still  fewer  than  50,000  U.S.  troops 
In  South  Vietnam.  "At  that  time  the  Amer- 
ican force  was  still  basically  an  advisory  orga- 
nization. Americans,  in  regular  combat 
units,  were  not  yet  engaged  on  the  ground. 
U.S.  helicopter  companies  were  In  use  but 
only  to  supply  tactical  transportation  to 
regular  Vietnamese  units  and  the  U.S.  Jet 
fighter-bombers  In  the  country  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  squadrons  of  aircraft 


were  not  yet  engaged  In  support  of  the  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces."  ("Vietnam  Conflict: 
The  Substance  and  the  Shadow,"  page  2.) 
In  all  of  1964  there  were  only  147  American 
deaths  from  hostile  action  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  there  are  currently  about  twenty 
times  as  many  American  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  as  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  resolution.  The  American 
force  has  now  become  the  main  fighting  force 
In  South  Vietnam,  while  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  Is  no  longer  even  playing  a  central 
part  in  offensive  "Search-and-Destroy"  oper- 
ations. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  supports  the  major  un- 
declared land  war  now  being  carried  on  on 
the  Asian  mainland. 

23.  The  best  way  to  support  American  boys 
in  Vietnam  is  to  end  the  war  and  bring  them 
home.  Support  for  this  escalation  appro- 
priation "lets  down   the  boys  in   Vietnam." 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Mansfield,  "We 
owe  an  unremitting  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Vietnam  to  the  young  Americans 
who  liave  gone  and  who  will  go  to  that  tor- 
tured land." 

This  appropriation  makes  more  men  avail- 
able for  deployment  to  Vietnam.  It  provides 
a  continuing  escalation  which  makes  any 
final,  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  ever 
more  difficult.  It  raises  the  specter  of  Amer- 
ican youth  sacrificing  the  next  decade  In  an 
interminable  guerrilla  war  in  support  of  a 
people  unwilling  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. It  increases  the  possibility  of  "volun- 
teers" being  sent  to  Vietnam  from  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  the  development  of  a  great-power 
conflict  in  which  thousands  of  American  boys 
would  be  killed  In  a  war  nobody  wanted. 

In  squandering  the  resources  of  our  own 
society,  we  weaken  the  chance  for  freedom 
and  a  good  life  for  the  young  men  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  We  let  them  down  by  spending 
over  $2  billion  a  month  on  the  Vietnamese 
war  Instead  of  building  a  U.S.  society  where 
they  and  their  families  can  live  decently — In 
good  neighborhoods  not  ghettos.  In  good 
homes  not  slums,  with  a  good  education  and 
gfood  health. 

We  also  need  to  ask  what  it  will  do  to  our 
boys  to  keep  them  In  Vietnam.  U.S.  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  are  fighting  in  a.  land  where  a 
large  part  of  the  populace  Is  hostile  and  the 
local  army  uncommitted.  The  situation 
requires  them  to  napalm  women  and  chil- 
dren, entomb  people  in  mountain  caves,  force 
villagers  by  the  thousands  to  leave  their 
homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors — all 
in  support  of  a  corrupt  and  unrepresentative 
government  in  Saigon.  Most  can't  tell  friend 
from  foe.  They  dispense  aid  with  one  hand 
and  death  with  the  other.  They  have  be- 
come, in  the  words  of  Robert  Sherrod,  a 
"Foreign  Legion."  Is  it  for  this  that  our  boys 
need  oiu:  support? 

We  are  letting  our  boys  down  right  now: 
by  enlarging  again  and  again  the  scope  of 
conflict;  by  wasting  their  lives  In  a  brutal 
and  unnecessary  war;  by  falling  to  pursue 
all  posslblUtles  for  a  peaceful  conclusion  of 
hostilities. 

The  only  policy  which  does  not  let  our 
boys  down  Is  one  which  will  take  all  possible 
steps  to  end  the  war  and  bring  them  home. 

.Escalation  op  American  Involvement 
IN  Vietnam  in  1966 

On  January  19,  1966,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested a  $13  bUUon  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1966  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  for 
military  and  economic  aid.  The  bulk  of 
this  money  was  to  be  used,  according  to  the 
President,  "to  provide  for  the  operations  of 
our  men  In  Vietnam  and  the  weapons,  am- 
munition, ports  and  airfields  which  should 
be  available  to  support  them  If  the  aggression 
continues.  .  .  .  This  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  demonstrate  once  again,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "that  there  is  no  difference  between 
one  party  and  another  .  .  .  when  It  comes 
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to  effective  and  sustained  support  of  our 
fighting  men  and  their  allies  ...  we  are  aa 
one  In  support  of  our  men  In  Vietnam." 

When  the  President  signed  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  March  15,  he  reiterated  that 
"Congress  has  repeated  its  declaration  to  the 
American  people  that  they  stand  behind  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam."  "Our  purpose," 
added  the  President,  "Is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  remaining  advocates  of  violence  that 
there  Is  more  human  profit  to  be  had  from 
peace  than  there  Is  from  war.  That  is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  more  than  200.000  brave 
Americans  who  are  at  this  moment  risking 
their  lives.  .  .  .  That  Is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Congress  in  registering  such  dramatic 
support  for  legislation  of  this  kind." 

Now  that  Congress  is  being  called  upon  to 
approve  another  $12.3  billion  supplemental 
for  the  Vietnamese  war,  It  might  be  well  to 
look  back  at  what  the  1966  supplemental 
accomplished.  Did  it  protect  the  "boys  in 
Vietnam"?  Or  did  it  provide  the  funds  to 
commit  more  boys  to  the  morass  In  South- 
east Asia?  Did  it  help  move  combatants  to 
the  negotiating  table,  or  did  it  bring  more 
suffering  to  the  Vietnamese  people?  Were 
the  funds  used  to  escalate  the  war  in  the 
North  and  In  the  South,  despite  the  pleas 
of  the  UN  Secretary  General?  The  following 
chronology  seeks  to  contribute  to  examina- 
tion of  such  questions.  It  is  a  shorthand 
summation  of  press  reports  and  Department 
of  Defense  data : 

Jan.  25-28,  1966:  United  States, 
South  Vietnamese,  and  South 
Korean  troop*  launched  the  larg- 
est offensive  in  central  Vietnam 
since  1953.  The  total  offensive 
Involved  more  than  20,000  men, 
and  included  the  biggest  amphibi- 
ous landing  since  the  Inchon  In- 
vasion during  the  Korean  War. — 
New  York  Times,  Feb.  2. 
Jan.  28,  1966:  The  number  of 
American  soldiers  engaged  In  Ave 
offensive  actions  to  South  Viet- 
nam rose  to  about  40,000 — the 
largest  number  yet  Involved  In 
such  operations  at  one  time. — 
Le  Monde,  Feb.  1. 
Jan.  31,  1966:  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  resumed. 
U.S.   air  sorties'   during   month: 

Over  North   Vietnam 14 

Over  South  Vietnam 350 

U.S.  military  personnel : 

Killed  in  action  In  January 282 

Wounded  in  action  in  January.       1,318 
Total  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
at   end   of   month 196,000 

'  A  "sortie,"  says  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Is  1  flight  by  1  plane  using  bombs,  etc., 
or  flying  reconnaissance.  These  data  do  not 
Include  flights  by  B-52's,  or  helicopters,  de- 
foliation missions,  transport,  or  flights  by 
South  Vietnamese  Army  or  Air  Force  planes. 
Since  action  over  North  Vietnam  Is  officially 
recorded  in  "mission,"  or  multiplane 
flights,  the  sortie  flgure  used  here  is  an 
approximation  based  on  unofficial  Defense 
estimates  that  each  mission  is  made  up  of 
3.5  planes.  The  official  data  are  not  re- 
leased— apparently  on  the  assumption  that 
such  data  would  provide  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  new  Information. 

Feb.  11,  1966:  The  U.S.  refugee  co- 
ordinator said  the  number  of  refu- 
gees had  risen  from  300,000  in  May 
1965  to  784,000.— Washington  Post, 
Feb.   12. 

Feb.  15,  1966:  The  U.S.  Air  Force  be- 
gan to  use  spray  planes  to  destroy 
foliage  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  In  Laos. — Washington  Post, 
Feb.  16. 

Feb.  28,  1966:  U.S.  air  sorties  during 
the  month : 

Over  North  Vietnam _       1,935 

Over  South  Vietnam 10, 608 


U.S.  Military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  in  February 435 

Wounded  In  action  In  February       2,  624 
Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  208,  000 
Mar.  8,  1966:    10,000  U.S.  and  Aus- 
tralian    troops     pushed     through 
"War  Zone  D"  in  the  "most  mas- 
sive penetration  yet  of  an  enemy 
stronghold  30  miles  north  of  Sai- 
gon."— Washington  Post,  Mar.  15. 
Mar.  12,  1966:  Raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam   were    running    at    3    times 
the     prepause     level. — New     York 
Herald  Tribune.  Mar.  13. 
Mar.  20,  1966:  The  South  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly  approved  sending 
20,000  additional  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  after  a  21-hour  continu- 
ous    debate. — Washington     Post, 
Mar.  20. 
Mar.  31,  1966:  U.S.  air  sorties  during 
month : 

Over  North  Vietnam 4,144 

Over  South  Vietnam 13, 137 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  m  action  in  March 507 

Wounded  in  action  In  March..       2,960 
Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  231,  000 
Apr.   12,   1966:   More  than  1  million 
pounds    of   bombs   were   dropped 
over     North    Vietnam    by    B-52s. 
This  was  the  heaviest  single  raid 
of  the  war  In   terms   of  tonnage, 
and  the  first  B-52  raid  over  North 
Vietnam. — New  York  Times,  April 
13. 
Apr.  17,  1966:  U.S.  planes  hit  missile 
sites  15  to  17  miles  from  Hanoi — 
these  raids  came  closer  to  the  city 
than      any      previous      strikes. — 
Washington  Post,  April  18. 
Apr.    19,    1966:    U.S.    Jets    struck    a 
bridge    10    miles    north    of    Hai- 
phong, the  closest  raid  of  the  war 
to  that  port  since  Dec.  24,  1965.— 
New  York  Times,  April  21. 
Apr.  21,  1966: 
4,500  Australian  soldiers  were  on 
their  way  to  serve  In  Vietnam. — 
New  York  Times,  April  22. 
U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over  North  Vietnam 5,  183 

Over  South  Vietnam 9,779 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  In  April 316 

Wounded  in  action  In  April 2,470 

Total  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  245.  000 
May  11,  1966:  U.S.  planes  again 
bombed  10  miles  from  Haiphong 
striking  on  this  raid  two  missile 
sites. — Washington  Post.  May  13. 
May  31,  1966: 
U.S.  air  sorties  during  month: 

Over  North  Vietnam 4,  602 

Over  South  Vietnam 10,131 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  in  May 464 

Wounded  In  action  In  May 2,882 

Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  255,  000 
June  29,  1966: 
U.S.  planes  attacked  oil  depots  3>/2 
miles  from  Hanoi  and  2 
miles  from  Haiphong  marking 
"a  radical  change  in  U.S.  tac- 
tics," which  had  previously 
seemed  to  bar  air  strikes  that 
close  to  the  two  cities.  "Re- 
ports from  returning  pilots  de- 
scribed the  raids  as  having  sent 
up  black  clouds  of  billowing 
smoke  20,000  feet  In  the  air  over 
Haiphong  and  35,000  feet  high 
over  Hanoi." — Washington  Post, 
June  30. 
U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over   North   Vietnam 7,357 

Over   South  Vietnam 11,797 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  in  June. 507 

Wounded  in  action  in  June 2,779 

Total    U.S.    troops    In    South   Viet- 
nam  267,000 


July  11,  1966: 
The    United    States    was    making 
more    than    100    strikes    a    day 
over  Laos,  more  than  double  the 
number    six    months    earlier. — 
New  York  Times,  July  12. 
U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  in  South- 
east  Asia   had   doubled   in   size 
over       the       preceding       eight 
months    to    40,000. — New    York 
Times,  July  12. 
July  14,  1966: 

President   Marcos   of    the   Philip- 
pines signed  a  bill  committing 
the     first     Filipino     troops     to 
South       Vietnam. — Washington 
Post,  July  15. 
July  25,  1966: 
25,000  American  servicemen  were 
reported     to     be    stationed    In 
Thailand,  or  double  the  number 
reported      there      in      January. 
This  was  several  thousand  more 
than  there  were  in  Vietnam  in 
November       1963. — Washington 
Post,  July  25. 
July  30,  1966: 
U.S.    bombed    the    Demilitarized 
Zone  for  the  first  time. — Wash- 
ington  Post,   July   31. 
July  31,  1966: 

U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over   North   Vietnam 9,765 

Over   South  Vietnam 11,835 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  in  action  In  July 435 

Wounded  In  action  in  July 2,327 

Total    U.S.    troops    in   South   Viet- 
nam    277.000 

Aug.  6,  1966:  First  random  attacks 
by  U.S.  planes  were  made  on 
troops  In  North  Vietnam. — Wash- 
ington Post,  Aug.  7. 
Aug.  15,  1966:  300-man  vanguard  of 
17,000-man  South  Korean  division 
landed. — Washington  Post,  Aug.  16. 
Aug.  31,  1966: 

U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over  North  Vietnam 12,015 

Over  South  Vietnam 11,900 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  In  August 395 

Wounded  in  action  in  August —  2,  470 
Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  296,  000 
Sept.  1,  1966:  "The  average  number 
of  ARVN  [Saigon] -initiated  bat- 
talion-size operations  has  slightly 
decreased  over  the  past  year  while 
.  .  .  the  number  of  VS.  initiated 
battalion-size  operations  has  tre- 
bled." Bernard  B.  Fall,  Foreign 
Affairs,  October. 
Sept.  9,  1966:  The  United  States 
took  steps  to  triple  its  chemical- 
defoliation  and  crop-destruction 
capacity,  which,  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1966,  had  squirted 
1,324,430  gallons  of  herbicide  over 
530,872  acres  of  South  Vietnam. — 
New  York  Times,  Sept.  10. 
Sept.  22,  1966:  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  announced  that  the 
Defense  Department  expected  to 
increase  previously  planned  pro- 
duction of  warplanes  In  fiscal  1968 
by  about  30  Tt.  The  bulk  of  the 
additional  warplanes  were  said  to 
be  for  the  Navy,  which  had  lost 
more  planes  in  Vietnam  than  had 
earlier  been  foreseen. — New  York 
Times,  Sept.  23. 
Sept.  30,  1966:  U.S.  air  sorties  dur- 
ing the  month : 

Over  North  Vietnam 12,673 

Over  South  Vietnam 12,  206 

U.S.  military  personnel: 
Killed  In  action  In  September..  419 
Wounded  In  action  in  Septem- 
ber     2,652 

Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  313,  000 


4310 

Oct.    2.    1966:    More    than    300,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  a  month 
were  fired  by  Seventh  Fleet  ships 
In  support  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese forces,  compared  with  350 
shells    fired    in    May    1965.— New 
York  Times,  Oct.  3. 
Oct.   13,   1966:   The  number  of  U.S. 
servicemen     In     South     Vietnam 
reached  328,000  or  more  than  the 
peak  figure  in  Korea  during  the 
Korean     war.— Washington    Post, 
Oct.  14. 
Oct.  15,  1966:  The  beginning  of  Op- 
eration Attleboro.  involving  more 
than  22.000  American  troops,  was 
the  largest  single  American  oper- 
ation of  the  war  to  date. — Wash- 
ington Post.  Nov.  19. 
Oct.  25,   1966:    U.S.  destroyers  fired 
on   the   North   Vietnamese   shore 
for  the  first  time   (except  In  de- 
fense of  downed  pilots)    and  be- 
gan    destroying     and     damaging 
hundreds    of    barges. — New    York 
Times.  Nov.  19. 
Oct.  31.  1966: 

U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over  North  Vietnam 

Over  South  Vietnam 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  In  October 

Wounded  In  action  In  October.  . 
Total  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam - 
Nov.    11.    1966:    U.S.   destroyers   ex- 
tended operations  to  the  18th  Par- 
allel. 78  miles  north  of  the  border 
between   North   and   South  Viet- 
nam.    New  York  Times.  Dec.  12. 
Nov.  16.  1966:  It  was  disclosed  that 
American  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines  had   been   patrolling   North 
and     South     Vietnamese     waters. 
Washington  Post.  Nov.  17. 
Nov.    18,    1966:     First    attack    was 
made  by  naval  gunfire  on  a  North 
Vietnamese      shore      Installation 
other  than  a  gun  site.    Washing- 
ton Post,  Nov.  20. 
Nov.  30.  1966:  The  average  monthly 
consumption    of    artillery    and 
small     arms    ammunition    had 
doubled    since    January;     con 
sumption  of  mortar  ammunltlor 
had  Increased  86  ^r .    Secretary  oi 
Defense  McNamara,  Jan.  23,  anc 
Department     of    Defense    Presi 
Office. 
U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month : 

Over  North  Vietnam 

Over  South   Vietnam 

U.S.  military  personnel: 

Killed  In  action  in  November. 
Wounded  In  action  in  Novembei 
Total  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
Dec.  2.  1966:  Hagla  oil  storage  com 
plex  14.5  miles  from  Hanoi  and  i 
vehicle  park  4  to  5  miles  from  th:  s 
city  were  bombed  for  the  first  time . 
Washington  Post,  Dec.  6. 
Dec.  4.   1966:    The  railroad  yard   a 
Yen  Vlen.  six  miles  outside  Hanoi, 
was   bombed   for   the    first   tim« 
Washington  Post,  Dec.  6. 
Dec.  8.  1966:  B-52  strikes  In  South 
Vietnam  by  individual  planes  in 
creased  from  an  average  of  150 
month  In  June  1965  to  an  averags 
of  425  a  month  in  1966.    New  Yor^ 
Times.  Dec.  9. 
Dec.    10.    1966:    34.000  U.S.   servlc^ 
men  were  reported  to  be  In  Thai  - 
land.    New  York  Times,  Dec.  11. 
Dec.  13-14,  1966:  U.S.  planes  target- 
ing in  on  the  Yen  Vlen  rallroai 
yard  six  miles  northeast  of  Hano 
and  the  Van  Dlen  truck  depot,  f 
miles  south  of  the  city  apparen 
went  off  course  and  accidental!^ 
struck  residential  areas  within  tt 
city  limits  of  Hanoi.    The  WasI 
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ington   Post  reported   on  Feb.   4. 
1967  that  "a  highly  authoritative 
western  source"  had  revealed  that 
these  raids  caused  Hanoi  to  break 
off   arrangements   for   U.S.-North 
Vietnamese   talks   at   the   ambas- 
sadorial   level    In    Warsaw.      New 
York  Times,  Dec.  15;  Washington 
Post.  Dec.  15;  Feb.  4.  1967. 
Dec.  23,   1966:   The  t«ague  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  stated  that  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  there  were 
1,507,088  displaced  Vietnamese  at 
the  end  of  October,  of  which  820,- 
791  were  considered  resettled  and 
686,297    were    awaiting    resettle- 
ment.— American  Red  Cross. 
Dec.  28.  1966:  Vietnamese  paratroop- 
ers     with       American       advisers 
launched  the  largest  airborne  as- 
sault of  the  war.  deep  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta— New  York  Times,  Dec. 
28 
Dec.    31.    1966:    United    States    and 
South  Vietnamese  consumption  of 
air  ordnance   totaled   56,000   tons 
over  the  month.    This  was  40  per- 
cent above  consumption  the  previ- 
ous December.     Secretary  of  De- 
fense   McNamara.   Jan.    23.    1967; 
and  Department  of  Defense  Press 
Office. 
Dec.  31,  1966: 

U.S.  air  sorties  during  the  month: 

Over  North  Vietnam 7.291 

Over  South  Vietnam H.  312 

U.S.  military  personnel: 
Killed  in  action  in  December.—  432 
Wounded  in  action  in  December.       2.  424 
Total    U.S.    troops    in    South    Viet- 
nam'  rr - -  389.000 

"At  the  close  of  1966.  we  had  a  total  of 
about  389.000  '  men  in  South  Vietnam,  35.000 
in  Thailand,  and  36.000  Navy  forces  aboard 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  The  number 
in  South  Vietnam  will  continue  to  increase 
during  the  next  year  and  a  half.  .  .  . 

"The  deployment  of  large  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  area  has  required  some 
strengthening  of  our  supporting  bases  else- 
where In  the  Western  Pacific.  A  total  of 
about  100.000  U.S.  military  personnel  were 
stationed  In  this  area  in  June  1965.  By  De- 
cember 1966  the  number  had  risen  to  about 
123  000.  a  relatively  modest  Increase  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  U.S.  forces  now  de- 
ployed in  Southeast  Asia."  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  Jan.  23.  1967. 

=  In  his  testimony.  Secretary  McNamara 
actuaUy  used  the  figure  383.000  but  this  was 
an  earlier  estimate  which  has  now  been 
superseded. 


The  Road  to  Negotiations?     L.B.J.  Rejects 
Hanoi  Bio  as  Unsubstantial 

Read  the  February  3,  1967.  headline  in  the 
Washington  Post.  It  was  based  on  the 
Presidents  answers  to  repeated  questions  at 
his  February  2  news  conference  on  his  assess- 
ment of  the  possibilities  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam.   He  said : 

"In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  serious  effort  that  the  other  side 
has  made,  in  my  Judgment,  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  stop  and  to  stop  the  war.  .  .  . 

"We  have  made  clear  to  them,  and  to  the 
world,  the  principles  that  we  believe  must 
govern  a  peace  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  a 
settlement  that  we  would  hope  would  come 
out  of  it:  The  honoring  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962.  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  to 
Insure  that  they  are  freed  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force.  .  .  . 

"I  must  say  as  of  today  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  the  other  side  U  prepared  In  any 
way  to  settle  on  these  limited  and  decent 
terms.  .  .  . 

"I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  so 
many  times:  I  will  do  anything  I  can  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  to  go  more  than 


halfway  to  bring  It  to  an  end.  ...  As  of 
this  moment,  I  cannot  report  that  there  are 
any  serious  indications  that  the  other  side  U 
ready  to  stop  the  war.  ... 

"With  the  information  that  I  have,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Is  brought  to  me,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  Interpret  any  action  that 
I  have  observed  as  being  a  serious  effort  to 
either  go  to  a  conference  table  or  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  ..." 

Q-  Mr  President,  we  have  said  In  the  past 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  suspend  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  exchange  for 
some  suitable  step  by  the  other  side.  Are  you 
prepared  at  all  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  other 
steps  the  other  side  should  take  for  this 
suspension  of  bombing? 

A:  Just  almost  any  step. 

As  far  as  we  can  see.  they  have  not  taken 

any  yet.  .  .  . 

Would  you  consider  a  mere  willingness  to 
talk  peace  to  be  enough  of  a  step  on  their 
part  to  halt  bombing  or  would  some  military 
move  be  necessary? 

A-  I  have  seen  nothing  that  any  of  them 
have  said  which  Indicates  any  seriousness  on 
their  part.  I  am  awaiting  any  offer  they 
might  care  to  make. 

The  next  day.  Febniary  4.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  lead  story  entitled : 
"1966  Hanoi  Approval  on  Talks  Repokted 
"  (By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
"Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
"UNrrED  Nations.  N.Y.,  Feb.  3.— North  Viet- 
nam definitely  agreed  last  December  to  an 
American  suggestion   for   direct  discussions 
toward  settling  the  war,  a  highly  authorita- 
tive Western  source  said  today. 

"The  arrangements  went  so  far  as  to  specify 
Warsaw  as  the  locale  of  the  talks.  But  after 
the  American  bombing  raids  near  Hanoi 
Dec  13  and  14 — which  Hanoi  charged  dam- 
aged civilian  areas— North  Vietnam  with- 
drew Its  agreement,  accusing  the  United 
States  of  bad  faith. 

"The  Western  source  revealed  these  diplo- 
matic events  after  President  Johnson  as- 
serted Thursday  that  there  have  been  no 
"serious  indications"  of  a  Conununist  desire 
to  talk  peace.  The  President's  denial  has 
produced  considerable  skepticism  here  about 
American  Intentions  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
effort  that  failed. 

"ORIGIN    OF   proposal 

"The  immediate  proposal  for  direct  talks  is 
said  to  have  originated  In  discussions  be- 
tween American  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  the  Polish  representative  on  the 
International  Control  Commission.  Ambassa- 
dor Janusz  Lewandowskl,  at  the  home  of  the 
Italian  Ambassador  in  Saigon  on  Dec.  2  and  3. 
•Lodge  Is  reported  to  have  asked  the  Polish 
representative  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
setting  up  contacts  with  Hanoi.  He  Is  al- 
leged to  have  assured  the  Pole  that  the 
United  States  did  not  Intend  to  create  an- 
other Korean  War  situation  In  Vietnam. 

"On  or  about  Dec.  4  a  reply  came  from 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki  stat- 
ing that  Hanoi  had  agreed  to  talks  at  the 
ambassadorial  level  in  Warsaw.  North  Viet- 
nam asked  that  special  representatives  be 
dispatched  from  Washington  for  the   pur- 

"Hanol  reportedly  attached  no  conditions 
about  a  prior  cessation  of  American  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  to  its  agreement. 

"Communist  sources  here  regard  the  reports 
that  Hanoi  agreed  to  talk  without  stipulat- 
ing an  end  to  the  bombing  as  highly  signifi- 
cant. One  indicated  that  Hanoi  had  even 
encouraged  Poland  to  establish  contact  with 
the  United  States. 


"previous  demands 
"Previously  Hanoi  had  Insisted  publicly  on 
acceptance  of  Its  own  four-point  peace  plan. 
Involving  among  other  things  an  end  to 
bombing  and  complete  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  from  Vietnam,  and  settlement 
of  South  Vietnamese  affairs  In  accord  with 
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the    program    of    the    National    Liberation 
Front  (Vletcong). 

"Then  came  the  bombing  near  Hanoi;  U.S. 
officials  have  described  any  damage  to  civil- 
ian areas  as  accidental.  According  to  the 
Western  diplomat.  Rapacki  subsequently  re- 
layed word  to  the  United  States  that  Hanoi 
had  withdrawn  its  agreement  for  the  meet- 
ing m  Warsaw. 

"Other  knowledgeable  sources  say  that 
Hanoi  accused  the  United  States  of  sabotag- 
ing the  arrangement. 

"  'Every  time  we  have  agreed  to  talks  with 
the  Americans,'  North  Vietnamese  officials 
are  quoted  as  commenting,  "  'Washington  has 
escalated  the  war.' 

"This  apparently  was  a  reference  to  two 
agreements  that  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  had  obtained  from  North 
Vietnam  late  in  1964  and  early  in  1965  for 
talks  with  the  United  States  in  Rangoon, 
Burma. 

"Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  was  then  Ameri- 
can representative  to  the  United  Nations,  re- 
layed word  In  February,  1965,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  turned  down  the  second 
proposal.  Administration  officials  explained 
later  that  such  talks  might  have  toppled  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  during  a 
politically  unstable  time. 

"The  next  day  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  began.  But  the  timing  may  have 
been  coincidental  In  respect  to  the  proposal 
for  talks  in  Rangoon,  for  only  a  few  hours 
previously  the  Vletcong  had  attacked  an 
American  barracks  at  Plelku,  causing  many 
casualties. 

"Some  here  view  this  as  an  Independent  at- 
tempt by  the  Vletcong  to  upset  any  efforts 
by  Hanoi  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States. 

"In  any  event,  the  newly  revealed  Decem- 
ber, 1966,  agreement  from  North  Vietnam,  the 
bombing  of  the  Hanoi  area  and  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  the  agreement  for  talks  came 
before  American  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg wrote  to  U  Thant  on  Dec.  19  asking  him 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  arrange  peace  dis- 
cussions with  North  Vietnam. 

"state  department  view 
"(In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  It  sees  'no  merit'  In  the  contention  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  efforts  to  start  peace 
talks.  A  statement  reiterated  that  there  had 
been  no  indication,  'direct  or  Indirect,'  from 
Hanoi  of  any  'reciprocal  response  which 
would  justify  the  cessation  of  bombing  of 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam.'] 

"Before  the  reported  request  by  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  the  Poles  in  Saigon,  Canadian  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  had 
urged  an  Initiative  by  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  in  conversation  with  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  Rapacki. 

"Even  after  the  North  Vietnamese  turn- 
down, Polish  representatives  continued  at- 
tempts to  patch  things  up.  A  top-level  rep- 
resentative of  the  Polish  Foreign  Office. 
Jerzy  Mlchalowskl.  had  an  unannounced 
meeting  with  Thant  when  he  was  In  New 
York  briefiy  last  month. 

"attitude    in    HANOI 

"But  the  efforts  came  to  naught  because 
of  the  hardened  attitude  In  Hanoi  and  the 
Intensified  suspicions  of  American  Intentions. 
At  the  moment  the  Poles  are  said  to 
have  suspended  their  Individual  Initiatives 
altogether. 

"Meanwhile.  Interest  centers  here  on  a  new 
East  European  peace  plan  said  to  have  the 
agreement  of  Hanoi.  This  would  Involve 
a  cease-fire  on  existing  lines,  a  caretaker  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  composed  of  all 
factions  Including  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  Internationally  supervised  elections 
and  formation  of  a  new  government  to  dis- 
cuss future  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  Marshal  Ky  and  the  Vletcong. 

"Several  East  European  diplomats  and  at 
least  one  Asian  have  discussed  this  Idea  with 
Thant.     A  foreign  minister  of  one  major 
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West  European  country  also  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  plan." 

In  the  February  5  Washington  Post,  Mur- 
rey Marder,  staff  writer,  wrote : 

"United  States  attempts  to  launch  peace 
talks  with  North  Vietnam  are  now  In  an 
extremely  interesting  and  delicate  phase."  a 
White  House  adviser  said  yesterday. 

"With  that  comment  and  variations  upon 
it,  the  Administration  declined  to  confirm  or 
deny  a  report  that  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam  had  tried  to  start  peace  talks 
In  Warsaw  In  December,  at  American  Ini- 
tiative. .  .  . 

"Rostow  was  questioned  specifically  by  the 
students  about  the  validity  of  a  report  In 
The  Washington  Post  yesterday,  by  staff 
writer  Robert  H.  Estabrook  at  the  United 
Nations.  .  .  . 

"Rostow  decUned  to  get  any  more  specific 
about  that  account  except  to  repeat  that 
'this  is  a  bad  time  to  talk  about  a  particular 
stand  of  what  might  be  a  negotiation.' " 

Karl  Meyer.  Washington  Post  Foreign 
Service,  wrote  In  the  February  8  Post: 

"London.  Feb.  7. — Prime  Minister  Wilson 
today  told  Parliament  that  he  had  "all  the 
details"  of  a  peace-feeler  from  North  Viet- 
nam last  December  and  blamed  "a  consider- 
able two-way  misunderstanding"  for  Ameri- 
can bombing  raids  that  reportedly  aborted 
the  peace  effort." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  or  someone 
else  wants  to  continue  the  debate  on  the 
pending  measure,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

I  understand  that  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  bring  up  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  further  understand 
that  we  will  adjourn  following  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    98 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  here- 
by directed  that  Insofar  as  practicable  all 
contracts  shall  be  formally  advertised  and 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidders." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
understand  they  are  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  merely  intended 
to  spell  out  the  intent  of  Congress  that, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practical,  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  similar 
language  in  the  form  of  a  limitation  on 
appropriations  has  been  accepted  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bills. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee should  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  been  our  policy  for  years  to  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Defense  to 


increase  competitive  bidding  in  military 
procurements. 

Witnesses  before  us  are  continually 
asked  what  progress  they  have  made  in 
this  respect. 

In  my  opinion,  the  policy  enunciated 
in  this  amendment  is  the  policy  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There- 
fore, I  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  date  of  January  16,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  conclusions  he  reached  in  the 
report  of  that  date. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report 
points  up  the  urmecessary  cost  that  re- 
sults when  contracts  are  negotiated 
rather  than  to  award  them  by  com- 
petitive bids. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  16.  1967. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  accompanying  report  summarizes  our 
findings  on  the  need  for  Improving  adminis- 
tration by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  requirements  of  PubUc 
Law  87-653  in  the  award  of  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  Our  review  was  directed 
principally  toward  an  examination  into  the 
extent  that  agency  procurement  officials 
were  requiring  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data 
and  a  certificate  prior  to  the  award  of  negoti- 
ated contracts  as  required  by  Public  Law 
87-653  effective  December  1.  1962. 

During  fiscal  years  1957  through  1966.  we 
submitted  to  the  Congress  177  reports  dis- 
closing that  Government  costs  on  negotiated 
prime  contracts  and  subcontracts  were  in- 
creased by  about  $130  mllUon.  The  increased 
costs  restated  primarily  from  the  failure  of 
contracting  officials  in  negotiating  contract 
prices  to  obtain  accurate,  current,  or  com- 
plete cost  or  pricing  data  upon  which  to  es- 
tabUsh  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  As  a  re- 
sult of  certain  of  these  reports,  the  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  87-653  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  the  Government  generally  where 
competition  Is  lacking. 

The  findings  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying report  were  disclosed  by  the  first 
phase  of  our  review  of  242  negotiated  prime 
contracts  and  subcontracts  awarded  to  85 
prime  contractors  and  89  subcontractors  after 
October  1964.  This  examination  was  per- 
formed at  18  military  procurement  agencies 
and  31  prime  contractor  plants  during  the 
period  April  1965  to  June  1966. 

The  second  phase  of  our  review,  which  Is 
currently  in  progress.  Includes  an  evaluation 
of  the  practices  of  the  miUtary  services  in 
negotiating  the  prices  of  127  of  the  prime 
contracts  we  reviewed  In  the  first  phase. 
These  contracts  were  selected  for  further 
detailed  review  because  of  our  findings  that 
procurement  officials  had  no  record  iden- 
tifying the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted 
and  certified  by  the  contractor  in  support 
of  significant  cost  estimates  included  in  the 
contract  prices.  In  this  second  phase  of 
our  examination,  we  performed  examinations 
at  79  prime  contractor  plants  during  1965 
and  1966.  Our  findings  on  this  review  will 
be  the  subject  of  further  reporting  to  the 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

We  found  that  185  of  the  242  procure- 
ments   examined    In    the    first    phase    were 
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awarded  under  requirements  of  the 
the  procurement  regulations  for 
of  cost  or  pricing  data  and  a 
the  data  submitted  were  accurate 
and    current.      However.    In    165 
awards,  we  found  that  agency 
prime  contractors  had  no  record 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted 
tlfled   by   offerors  in  support  of 
cost  estimates. 

As  a  result  it  appeirs  that  the 
Is  not  wholly  effective  since  It 
practicable  to  establish  whether 
had    submitted    Inaccurate 
noncurrent  data  In  Instances  wher^ 
not    identified    the    data    he    had 
Further,  the  Government's  rights 
defectlve-prlclng-data  clause  required 
law  to  be  Included  In  these  con 
be  Impaired  since  In  such  cases  1 
impracticable  for  the  contracting 
establish  tliat  erroneous  data  were 
in  the  negotiation  if  data  were  not 
or  made  a  matter  of  record  by  the 

We  also  found  that,  in  the 
Of  the  242  procurements  examine<l 
and    contractor   records   of   the   n 
Indicated  that  cost  or  pricing  data 
obtained  apparently  because  the 
based  on  adequate  price  competltibn 
established  catalog  or  market  prlceii 
mercial  Items  sold  In  substantial 
to  the  general  public. 

Public  Ijaw  87-653  waives  the 
for  obtaining  certified  cost  or 
under    such    circumstances.      How 
records  of  these  awards  did  not 
explanation   by   the  contracting 
why  cost  or  pricing  data  were  not 
and   the   reasons   for  determining 
prices  were  based  on  adequate  pride 
tltion  or  on  catalog  or  market  price  i 
mercial  items.     As  a  result,  it  cou|d 
ascertained  whether  the  bases  for 
terminations   were  consistent   witi, 
established  In  the  Armed  Services 
ment  Regulation. 

During    our    examination    of 
awards,  we  found  that  prime 
had  no  record  identifying  the  cost 
data  submitted  by  subcontractors  i 
of   significant    cost    estimates    even 
agency    contracting   officials    were 
under  negotiated  prime  contracts 
firm  fixed-price  type,  to  ascertain 
data  were  being  obtained 
also  appears  to  be  a  need  for 
views  by  agency  administrative 
ofiBclals  to  ensure  that  prime 
obtaining   adequate  cost   and 
where  appropriate,  in  the  award  o: 
tracts. 

During  our  review,  we  found  th 
officials   In   awarding   prime 
not  requiring  prime  contractors  to 
Contract  Pricing  Proposal  Form  ( ( 
633)    dated   December    1.    1964. 
contains   Instructions   to  offerors 
properly  Implemented,  could,  in  ou/ 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  cc  m 
with    the    procurement    regulatior  s 
mentlng  the  law.     The  Departme4t 
fense  has  now  taken  steps  to 
matter.    However,  during  our  rev 
contracts,  we  found  that  prime 
were  not  being  required  to  use  the 
In  obtaining  proposals  from   theii 
tractors. 

We  proposed  that  the  Department 
fense  clarify  Its  procurement 
provide  that,  where  cost  or  pricing 
required  in    the   award   of   prime 
and  subcontracts,  agency  officials 
contractors  be  required  to  obtain 
ferors  written  identification  of 
pricing  data,  as  defined  In  the 
In  support  of  cost  estimates  along 
tlficates  specifically  covering  the 
data  and  to  retain  such  records  in 
ment  files. 

We  proposed  also  that  the 
tlflcate  be  revised  to  require  the 
to  certify  that  a  written 
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the  cost  or  pricing  data,  as  defined  In  the 
regulation,  provided  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  contracting  officer  or  his  repre- 
sentative in  support  of  the  proposal,  has 
been  submitted  and  that  such  data  are  ac- 
curate, complete,  and  current  as  of  the  date 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  (which  shall  be  as 
close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the  ne- 
gotiated price  as  Is  practicable). 

Further,  we  proposed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  take  appropriate  actions  to 
emphasize  and  clarify  certain  existing  re- 
quirements dealing  primarily  with  the  appli- 
cation of  Public  Law  87-653  to  the  award 
of  subcontracts  and  to  ensvu-e  that  agency 
and  contractor  officials  are  complying  with 
them. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Procurement)  advised  us  that  a  special 
group  had  been  appointed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  office  to  study  all  the  material 
contained  in  our  report.  He  assured  us  that 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  guid- 
ance on  the  subject  of  submittal  and  reten- 
tion of  data  or  identification  in  lieu  of 
submittal  will  be  considered.  He  Indicated, 
however,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  forecast 
the  exact  outcome  of  this  study. 

We  have  also  completed  a  similar  examina- 
tion covering  138  contracts  awarded  by  15 
offshore  procurement  agencies  to  prime  con- 
tractors In  Europe  and  the  Par  East.  We 
have  advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  our 
findings  which  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
described  above. 

We  also  have  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  comment  similar  find- 
ings stemming  from  our  review  at  seven 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer  procurement  offices 
in  tlie  United  States  and  at  six  overseas  loca- 
tions of  195  contracts  for  construction  work. 

This  report  is  being  issued  so  that  the 
Congress  may  be  Informed  of  the  need  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  its  administration  of  the 
cost  and  pricing  data  provisions  expressed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  87-653. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Summary  of  our  findings 


Findings 

Number  of 
procurements  examined ' 

Total 

Prime 
contracts 

Sub- 
contracts 

Cost  or  priclne  data  renuired 
by  Public  Law  87-653  and 
.\SPR: 
Inudoiiiiite  or  not  sub- 
mitted or  identified  In 
writlns 

16.'! 
20 

102 
14 

<S3 

Submitted  or  identified 
in  wrilinR  and  sub^tan- 
tiallv  adenuate  

6 

Subtotal  .    .-- 

185 

lie 

69 

Cost  or  pricing  data  not  re- 
quired under  Public  Law 
ST-ftW  and   ASPR  appar- 
ently iiecause  prices  were 
coiisltiered  to  be  based  on— 
Adeauate  price  competi- 
tion       

45 
12 

17 

s 

28 

Cataloe  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  items 

4 

Subtotal 

57 

25 

n 

Total           

2« 

141 

101 

1  Details  relating  to  the  procurements  covered  by  our 
examination  were  provided  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fence in  a  preliminary  draft  of  this  report  dated  June 
1966. 

Our  findings  relating  to  the  141  prime  con- 
tracts we  examined  indicated  a  need  for  more 
extensive  and  thorough  reviews  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  management 


review  and  internal  audit  officials  of  the 
practices  of  contracting  officials  to  ensure 
that  the  requirements  of  procurement  reg- 
ulations and  Public  Law  87-653  are  being 
implemented.  By  letter  dated  October  29, 
1965  (B-39995).  we  advised  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  results  of  our  review  of 
prime  contracts.  On  January  26,  1966.  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pro- 
curement) advised  us  that  procurement 
management  review  groups  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  been  alerted  to  our 
findings  and  that  a  limited  number  of  special 
reviews  had  been  made.     (See  app.  II.) 

He  advised  us  further  that  provisions  for 
determining  whether  agency  officials  are  re- 
quiring certified  cost  or  pricing  data  in  the 
award  of  contracts  have  been  incorporated 
In  future  review  programs  for  special  atten- 
tion and  that  the  military  services  are  ini- 
tiating additional  guidance  and  training  in 
this  area. 

Our  findings  relating  to  the  101  subcon- 
tracts we  reviewed  indicated  a  need  for  more 
extensive  and  thorough  reviews  by  agency 
contracting  officers  to  ensure  that  prime  con- 
tractors are  obtaining  appropriate  cost  or 
pricing  data  from  subcontractors,  where  re- 
quired. In  the  award  of  subcontracts.  Cur- 
rent ASPR  provisions  require  that,  under 
negotiated  contracts  other  than  firm  fixed 
price,  the  contracting  officer  ascertain 
whether  such  data  are  being  obtained  by 
prime  contractors  In  reviewing  and  consent- 
ing to  individual  subcontracts  and  in  ap- 
proving the  contractor's  purchasing  system. 
Even  though  these  reviews  by  agency  con- 
tracting officers  were  required,  we  found  that 
prime  contractors  had  no  record  of  the  cost 
or  pricing  data  submitted  or  Identified  by 
subcontractors  In  suppwrt  of  significant  cost 
estimates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  get  the  floor  and  then 
yield  to  me  briefly,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Issue  pending  before  the  Senate  the  sup- 
plemental military  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is.  Senate  665,  the 
authorization  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Vietnam  military 
activity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  the  debt 
ceiling  Item? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  coming  in 
shortly.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
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subject  before  the  Senate  is  S.  665,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  man  left,  but  returned  a  few  minutes 
later,  brandished  a  knife  and  demanded 
money.     She  gave  him  $2. 

The  assailant  then  forced  her  to  the  wom- 
en's restroom  where  he  warned.  "If  you  do 
what  I  say,  you  won't  get  hurt,"  and  then 
attacked  her,  police  said.  The  woman  was 
treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 

pro- 

Mr. 


District  of  Columbia  Crime  Rises  42  Per- 
cent Above  January  1966 

Paced  by  a  64.2  per  cent  Increase  in  armed 
robberies,  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  in 
Washington  last  month  rose  42.4  per  cent 
over  January,  1966. 

Auto  thefts  also  continued  their  trend  up- 
wards, registering  a  61.4  per  cent  Increase 
over  the  number  reported  during  the  previ- 
ous January,  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment's monthly  summary  disclosed. 

Only  one  of  the  seven  major  crime  index 
categories  decreased.  Criminal  homicides 
were  down  30  per  cent  for  the  comparable 
periods,  with  14  reported  last  month  as  com- 
pared with  the  20  reported  In  January  of  last 
year. 

The  report  showed  a  total  of  2,965  serious 
crimes  reported  last  month  as  compared  with 
2,082  the  previous  January. 

The  rest  of  the  January  summary  (with 
1966  figures  in  parentheses)  follows: 

Rape,  13  (9) — up  44  per  cent;  robbery,  473 
(288) — up  64.2  per  cent;  aggravated  assault, 
247  (168) — up  47  per  cent;  burglary  (house- 
breaking), 1,165  (842)— up  38.4  per  cent: 
larceny  (over  $50) .  464  (390)— up  19  per  cent, 
and  auto  theft,  589  (365)— up  61.4  per  cent. 


CRIME   SKYROCKETS   IN   NATION'S 
CAPITAL  CITY 

Mr.  B'XllD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  February  22  morning 
newspaper  in  Washington,  D.C,  Wash- 
ington Post,  published  yet  another  in  a 
long  series  of  reports  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  on  the  rising  In- 
cidence of  serious  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City.  But  the  rate  of  the  crime 
increase  is  not  just  another  mere  per- 
centage rise.  As  reported  by  the  Post, 
the  crime  incidence  during  January  of 
this  year  climbed  42  percent  above  the 
rate  reported  for  January  1966. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
find  this  fact  as  shocking  as  I  have.  And 
I  believe  they  will  want  to  have  a  good 
look  at  just  what  is  going  on  here.  To 
help  bring  the  facts  back  of  this  truly 
appalling  crime  increase  into  focus,  I  di- 
rect attention  to  the  February  21  article, 
also  in  the  Washington  Post,  "Woman 
Robbed,  Raped,  in  Church,"  which  re- 
ported the  rape  and  robbery  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  February  20,  of 
a  young  secretary  at  work  In  a  North- 
west Washington  church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1967] 
Woman  Robbed,  Raped  in  Church 

A  young  secretary  of  a  Northwest  Wash- 
ington church  was  robbed  and  raped  in  the 
church  yesterday  afternoon,  police  reported. 

The  woman  was  working  in  the  office  when 
a  man  entered  about  3:30  p.m.  and  inquired 
about  a  Job.  The  secretary  told  him  to  re- 
turn in  an  hour,  when  'he  pastor  would  be 
there,  according  to  police. 


DETERRENT   VALUE   OF   SWIFT, 
SURE  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  crime  reports,  messages  to 
Congress,  newspaper  editorials,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  myriad  other  forms  of 
communication  have  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  and  means  of  reduc- 
ing crime  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  has  been  all-too-pronounced  fail- 
ure to  realize  the  deterrent  value  of 
swift,  sure  punishment  for  criminal  acts. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  in  his  discussion 
of  the  findings  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission,  stated  in  his  article,  "Na- 
tional Crime  Report  as  a  Whole  Falls 
Short,"  carried  in  the  February  21  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star: 

But  nowhere  does  the  report  suggest  that 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain  punish- 
ment may  also  be  a  useful  weapKDn  in  the 
war  upwn  crime. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick  that  it  is 
a  serious  failure  when  emphasis  is  not 
given  to  the  basic  fact  that  the  criminal 
is  considerably  more  apt  to  pursue  a 
career  of  crime  when  he  knov.'s  there  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  any  punishment  for 
his  criminal  acts.  I  believe  that  the 
citizenry  of  our  Nation  would  feel  a  lot 
safer  if  the  climate  of  the  times  reflected 
more  of  the  sentiment  that  swift  and 
sure  punishment  will  be  given  to  those 
who  break  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Crime  Report  as  a  Whole  Falls 

Short 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Sunday's  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  contains  so  much  that  is  good 


and  wise  and  constructive  that  one  gropes 
uncertainly  to  explain  Just  why  the  report  as 
a  whole  falls  short.  It  is  a  matter  of  tone, 
of  emphasis,  of  attitude.  A  feeling  will  not 
go  away  that  the  conunlssion's  stafl^  talked 
with  too  many  sociologists,  and  not  with 
nearly  enough  cops. 

The  report  emerges  as  a  textbook.  Indeed, 
it  is  set  in  the  double-column  design,  com- 
plete with  largely  useless  photographs,  famil- 
iar In  every  classroom.  The  approach  is 
pedantic,  professorial,  antiseptic.  The  crime 
that  is  dissected  In  these  statistical  pages  is 
a  bloodless  crime;  aU  the  passion  has  drained 
out;  the  outraged  victims  are  embalmed  in 
tabulated  boxes. 

Nowhere  in  the  report — or  almost  no- 
where— does  the  commission  perceive  any 
nexus  between  crime  and  punishment.  The 
very  word  "punishment"  seldom  appears.  In- 
stead, the  commission  addresses  itself  chiefly 
to  crime  and  "penalty,"  as  If  the  consequence 
of  crime  somehow  ranked  with  going  down 
two,  doubled,  on  a  three-spade  bid. 

In  only  one  brief  portion  of  the  340-page 
report,  If  a  fast  first  reading  conveys  an  ac- 
curate Impression,  Is  there  any  strong  sug- 
gestion that  law-abiding  people  have  rights 
that  ought  to  be  made  secure.  This  Is  not 
even  In  the  body  of  the  report.  It  appears 
In  a  supplementary  statement  at  the  very 
end — and  only  seven  of  the  19  commissioners 
were  willing  to  Join  in  It. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  body  of  the  report  im- 
plies that  law-abiding  people  are  themselves 
largely  to  blame  for  the  criminal  sickness 
that  afflicts  society.  They  have  failed  "to 
motivate"  the  young  hoodlum;  they  arouse 
temptation  by  leaving  keys  in  unlocked  cars; 
they  suffer  from  petty  thefts  through  their 
own  carelessness  in  leaving  their  property  ly- 
ing around  loose. 

The  report  goes  to  some  pains  to  belabor 
obvious  truth,  that  "crime"  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  It  is  obvious,  and  scarcely 
needed  saying  at  any  length,  that  tax  eva- 
sion and  rape  at  knife-point  are  quite  differ- 
ent crimes,  and  require  different  procedures 
of  law  enforcement.  The  commission  Itself 
acknowledges  that  public  concern  Is  not  di- 
rected at  such  offenses  as  bribery  and  viola- 
tion of  antitrust  laws,  but  rather  at  crime 
In  the  streets.  Yet  the  report's  medical- 
school  approach  leaves  us  to  contemplate  the 
different  fields  of  crime  as  no  more  than  des- 
iccated strains  of  staphylococci. 

Doubtless  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  laboratory  view.  Surely  few  persona 
would  challenge  some  of  the  elementary  cor- 
relations that  are  drawn  in  the  commission's 
report.  Slums  breed  crime,  and  crime  breeds 
slums,  and  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis to  be  advanced  that  if  we  cure  the 
slums,  we  cure  the  crime.  But  one  wonders, 
all  the  same,  if  the  commission's  diagnosis 
is  correctly  drawn. 

"Society  insists  that  individuals  are  respon- 
sible for  their  actions."  says  the  report,  "and 
the  criminal  process  operates  on  that  as- 
sumption. However,  society  has  not  devised 
ways  for  ensuring  that  all  Its  members  have 
the  ability  to  assume  responsibility.  It  has 
let  too  many  of  them  grow  up  untaught,  un- 
motivated, unwanted  .  .  ." 

But  nowhere  does  the  report  suggest  that 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain  punishment 
may  also  be  a  useful  weapon  in  the  war  upon 
crime. 

These  reservations  having  been  expressed 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  report, 
and  especially  those  sections  dealing  with 
Improvement  in  police  procedures  and  with 
Judicial  reform,  ought  to  command  the  sober 
attention  of  civic  groups  and  bar  associa- 
tions across  the  country.  One  quite  minor 
recommendation — that  police  boxes  be  light- 
ed, unlocked  and  designated  as  emergency 
telephones — makes  great  good  sense.  A  Na- 
tional Criminal  Research  Foundation  and  a 
National  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center 
probably  could  contribute  significantly  to 
better  law  enforcement.  The  commission's 
concept  of  "Youth  Service  Bureaus,"  located 
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chiefly  In  slum  areas,  may  be  Idealistic  and 
It  may  duplicate  other  community  services, 
but  there  Is  much  merit  In  the  Idea  ol  work- 
ing effectively  with  disadvantaged  youngsters 
before  they  turn  to  serious  crime. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  coiimilsslon 
on  the  Incidence  of  crime  are  aa  fa|nlllar  as 
they  are  appalling.  They  need  no  re<»pltula- 
tlon.  What  matters  to  the  averagje  citizen 
Is  not  so  much  the  abstract  of  statistical 
problem,  or  even  the  sociologists'  lopg-range 
solution.  His  concern  goes  to  the;  mugger, 
the  rapist,  the  dope-crazed  thief,  the  arro- 
gant young  punlu  who  Infest  hlj  streets. 
What  can  be  done  about  them  aowi  One  of 
the  commission's  answers  Is  to  pro«de  text- 
books for  slum  schools  that  are  written  in 
slum  English.  Okay,  okay.  But  vhat  can 
be  done  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  i^onth,  to 
lock  up  the  hoods  and  thieves? 


WE  ARE  LOSING  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Presi4ent,  the 
world  is  running  out  of  food. 

That  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  df  death. 
Not  just  death  for  the  hundreds jof  thou- 
sands who  are  starving  routinely  today, 
but  for  hundreds  of  millions-La  scale 
comparable  only  to  nuclear  holocaust — 
within  the  next  three  decades. 

Unless  we  truly  fulfill  Presidett  John- 
son's promise  to  lead  the  world  in  a  war 
against  hunger,  we  face  disinteg:  ation  of 
our  society  and  societies  everywtere.  "A 
hungry  people,"  Seneca  said,  "liitens  not 
to  reason,  nor  cares  for  justice."  There 
can  be  no  peace  or  safety  on  i  planet 
ravaged  by  famine.  Nikita  Khi  ushchev 
told  Red  China  that  if  there  was  nu- 
clear war,  the  survivors  would  ^nvy  the 
dead.    So  it  is  with  starvation. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  population  is 
outstripping  food  supplies.  We  are  pro- 
ducing people  faster  than  we  can  feed 
them,  just  as  the  English  economic  phi- 
losopher Thomas  Malthus  predicted  in 
1798.  that  we  would.  In  the  Mqlthusian 
equation: 

Population,  when  unchecked.  Increases  In 
a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence  only  in- 
creases In  an  arithmetical  ratio 

Thus — 

the  power  of  population  is  Indeflnlt  sly  great- 
er than  the  power  In  the  earth  t^  produce 
subsistence   for  men. 


men. 


Malthus  did  not  foresee  the 
logical  advances  or  the  openini; 
new  farmlands  in  America  and 
that  would  for  a  time  discredit  h; 
ecies.     Yet  unless  trends  now 
ing  force  are  checked,  the 
nightmare  will  become  a  reality 

It  is  not  that  the  earth  lack! 
pacity,  or  modern  farmers  the 
to    produce    subsistence    for 
rather  that  governments  lack 
and  the  courage  to  bend  their 
the  task.     Horrified  historians 
cord  that  as  the  world  sped  on  si 
course  with  starvation,  its  grest 
fiddled  with  a  war  in  Vietnam 
in  Berlin,  a  contest  in  arsenal 
and  a  race  to  the  moon. 

Most   Americans,    discarding 
leftovers  to  still  the  hunger 
least   one   underdeveloped 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  ch 
ger.    Some  are  aware  that 
when   crop   failures   cause 
ages — even  millions,  as  in  the 
of  India  and  China  in  the 
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But— fresh  from  the  groaning  boards  of 
the  holidays  and  vowing  to  watch  their 
waistlines  in  the  new  year — few  realize 
the  dimensions  of  the  silent  crisis  now 
taking  shape,  soon  to  relegate  to  insig- 
nificance the  tiigh-priority  issues  of  Viet- 
nam, Berlin,  arms,  and  space. 

In  1961,  while  studying  food  problems 
in  Latin  America  for  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  I  experienced  my  first  direct 
encounter  with  hunger.  I  still  visual- 
ize the  scene  inside  a  small  hut  in  Brazil's 
stricken  northeast,  where  a  young  moth- 
er sat  on  the  floor  with  her  family  at 
their  noon  meal.  Two  emaciated  chil- 
dren lay  ill,  their  heads  resting  in  her 
lap.  A  yoimger  child  had  died  the  pre- 
vious day  of  smallpox  complicated  by 
the  debilitating  malnutrition  plaguing 
the  entire  village. 

She  Is  the  symbol  of  the  underdeveloped 
country. 

Said  a  young  Brazilian  economist  as 
we  stared  at  the  shapeless,  prematurely 
aged  mother. 

In  the  following  months,  when  I  served 
as  director  of  the  U.S.  food-for-peace 
program,  I  was  to  witness  that  scene 
countless  times — in  congested  slums  and 
benighted  villages  around  the  globe. 

Hunger  is  not  an  occasional  visitor  but 
a  constant  companion  to  half  of  man- 
kind. Half  a  billion  humans  suffer  from 
too  little  food.  Another  biUion  lead  brief 
half-lives  because  their  diets  lack  proper 
proportions  of  protein,  minerals,  or  vita- 
mins. Three  million  children  die  each 
year  from  diseases  induced  or  compli- 
cated by  malnutrition.  Unquestionably, 
hunger  is  the  chief  killer  of  man. 

The  ever-present  companions  of  mal- 
nutrition— lethargy,  disease,  and  early 
death — generate  a  vicious  circle  of  list- 
less, ineffective  humans,  powerless  to 
break  out  of  their  misery.  Yet  they  are 
capable  of  breeding  more  misery  for 
later  generations.  The  combination — a 
citizenry  weakened  by  hunger  and  a 
mushrooming  populace  pressing  ever 
harder  against  inadequate  resources — is 
the  chief  barrier  to  development  in  the 
emerging  nations.  Students  too  lethar- 
gic to  study,  workers  too  weak  to  do  a 
day's  labor,  mothers  too  burdened  to  care 
for  their  offspring— these  are  the  most 
urgent  concerns  of  a  world  striving  for 
modernization.  If  anyone  doubts  that 
hunger  is  not  the  most  painful  fact  of  life 
for  these  multitudes,  let  him  experiment 
wiih  a  daily  diet  of  a  bowl  of  rice  or  a 
ci-ust  of  bread. 

What  are  the  chief  factors  behind  this 
agony? 

Fact  No.  1 :  Food  production  is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  1  percent  annually,  while 
population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  2  per- 
cent. 

This  is  the  Malthusian  equation  In 
stark  relief.  Its  meaning  is  clear:  We 
are  now  losing  the  race  between  availa- 
ble food  and  the  growing  number  of 
stomachs.  It  has  taken  mankind  since 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  achieve  a  pop- 
ulation of  3  billion:  but  before  the 
end  of  the  century— less  than  33  years 
hence — world  population  will  exceed  6 
billion.  When  one  considers  that  less 
than  a  billion  people  Inhabited  the  earth 
in  1800  and  that  this  figure  was  not 
doubled  until  1930,  the  current  rate  of 
growth  is  phenomenal.    These  statistics 


testify  to  the  marvels  of  modern  science 
in  extending  human  life,  but  they  also 
remind  us  we  are  not  coping  with  the 
population-food  imbalance.  There  are 
more  hungry  people  in  the  world  today 
than  there  have  ever  been. 

Fact  No.  2:  Population  is  growing  fast- 
est in  areas  where  food  production  lags 
most. 

World  population,  increasing  by  70  to 
80  million  each  year,  will  climb  1.2  bil- 
lion or  more  by  1960,  less  than  13  years 
away.  Five  out  of  six  of  these  people 
will  be  In  the  less-developed  areas  of  the 
world— Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America— 
where  food  is  scarcest. 

Latin  America,  with  a  human  growth 
rate  of  3  percent,  will  be  confronted 
three  decades  hence  by  600  million  people 
competing  for  resources  that  now  inade- 
quately feed  250  million.  Just  30  years 
ago,  Latin  America  sold  more  grain 
abroad  than  any  other  region,  including 
North  America;  today,  its  per  capita 
grain  production  is  down  lb  percent, 
and  it  must  import  to  survive. 

Much  the  same  is  true  in  Asia — most 
notably  In  India  and  China — and  in  large 
areas  of  Africa.  India's  population  has 
increased  by  134  million  in  the  last  15 
years.  As  projected,  it  will  rise  from  500 
to  700  million  in  the  next  15  years.  Un- 
checked, this  would  be  catastrophic. 

Fact  No.  3:  Food  output  is  hardest  to 
increase  in  areas  where  population  pres- 
sure is  most  intense. 

Today,  only  10  countries  produce  more 
food  than  they  consume.  The  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  turned  out 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  surplus  food 
in  the  world,  with  Canada  and  Australia 
providing  most  of  the  balance.  Argen- 
tina, France,  New  Zealand,  Burma.  Thai- 
land, Rumania,  and  South  Africa  pro- 
duce lesser  amounts.  These  countries, 
endowed  with  a  moderate  birth  rate  and 
high  food  productivity,  embrace  only  15 
percent  of  the  world's  people;  the  rest 
largely  inhabit  Asia.  Latin  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  food- 
importing  countries  of  Europe. 

The  heavily  populated,  imderdeveloped 
regions  of  the  world  suffer  from  a  num- 
ber of  handicaps  in  food  production. 
Asia  has  only  four-tenths  of  an  acre  of 
cropland  per  person  as  compared  to  1.2 
acres  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
a  ratio  three  times  more  favorable  for 
North  America.  India,  with  2.2  percent 
of  the  world's  land  area,  has  15  percent 
of  the  population. 

Even  more  significantly,  80  percent  of 
the  world's  inhabitants  still  live  in  primi- 
tive rural  areas  characterized  by  crude 
hand  labor,  an  Illiterate  populace,  an 
archaic  land  ownership  and  tax  struc- 
ture, meager  credit  facilities.  Ineffective 
leadership,  and  a  lack  of  such  modem 
farming  assets  as  fertilizer,  improved 
seeds,  irrigation,  and  pesticides. 

Given  these  enormous  barriers  to  de- 
velopment, there  is  only  a  fighting 
chance,  not  a  sure  bet,  that  agrlcultvu-al 
productivity  can  be  speeded  up  and  popu- 
lation growth  slowed  down  in  time  to 
avert  catastrophe  by  1980.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  man  has  the  technical  capac- 
ity to  lift  food  production  around  the 
globe.  But  modem,  scientific  farming 
Involves  fimdamental  changes  In  the 
social  structure  of  a  nation,  and  that  Is 
a  painfully  slow  process.    Illiterate  peas- 
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ants  are  not  likely  to  respond  quickly  to 
the  demands  of  either  scientific  agricul- 
ture or  family  planning. 

These  peasant  communities,  compris- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  world's  people,  are 
the  prime  target  of  international  com- 
munism. Their  countei-parts  provided 
the  seedbed  for  the  sweeping  Communist 
revolutions  that  seized  Russia  and  China. 
Marx  thought  commimism  would  come 
as  the  logical  next  step  after  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  capitalism.  Instead,  it 
came  to  the  primitive  peasant  societies 
of  China  and  Russia. 

The  ambitious  leaders  of  China  now 
call,  not  for  industrial  workers  of  the 
world  to  unite,  but  for  rural  people  to 
launch  a  long-term  struggle  against  the 
urbanized  Western  world.  It  is  odd  that 
such  an  appeal  should  come  from  Red 
China,  like  Russia  a  failure  In  agricul- 
ture, a  field  in  which  we  excel  fan- 
tastically. We  can  and  must  take  the 
lead  in  a  "people's  war"  against  himger— 
with  corn  instead  of  cannon,  with  farm- 
ers instead  of  marines,  with  agricultural 
technology  instead  of  precision  bombing, 
with  food  instead  of  fear.  This  is  the 
most  important  war  of  our  time. 

What,  then,  are  the  best  battle  plans 
for  victory  in  a  world  war  on  hunger? 
What  are  our  sources  of  strength  and 
weakness?  In  what  combination  do  we 
use  our  weapons? 

The  first  step  to  victory  must  be  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  vital  role  that 
agriculture  plays  in  our  civilization. 
Unfortunately,  the  vast  developing  conti- 
nents— Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Af- 
rica— have  been  slow  to  accept  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  a  strong  agri- 
cultural base  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  until  recently,  Amer- 
ican technical  advisers  shared  the  view 
of  leaders  In  India,  Egypt.  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness should  be  a  steel  mill  or  an  advanced 
transportation  system,  and  not  rural  de- 
velopment. Seemingly  forgotten,  in  the 
grab  for  something  spectacular,  was  the 
growth  of  our  own  national  greatness 
from  a  strong  agricultural  base. 

With  only  6.5  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion engaged  in  farming,  compared  with 
twice  that  percentage  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  bulk  of  our  labor  force  is  free 
to  work  in  urban  industry,  business,  and 
the  professions.  One  American  famier 
can  feed  37  city  dwellers;  one  Soviet 
farmer,  only  six.  And  the  American 
does  it  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
farmer.  The  U.S.  food  basket  takes  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  family  budg- 
et— 18  percent — than  In  any  other  coun- 
try at  any  time  in  history.  It  compares, 
for  example,  with  29  percent  In  Britain, 
45  percent  In  Italy,  80  percent  in  India. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
unfairly  criticized  because,  during  the 
1950's.  their  phenomenal  efficiency  re- 
sulted in  Government  accumulation  of 
surplus  stocks.  But  today,  food  sur- 
pluses no  longer  exist.  Voluntary  acre- 
age controls,  cropland  retirement,  and  in- 
creased exports — including  an  expanded 
food-for-peace  program — have  reduced 
food  stocks  to  a  level  barely  adequate  for 
our  own  national  reserve.  Our  once- 
bulging  wheat  stocks  are  down  from  1.4 
billion  bushels  In  1960  to  400  milUon. 
Com  and  other  feed-grain  supplies  have 


been  cut  In  half.  Soybeans,  an  essen- 
tial protein  source,  are  all  but  gone. 
Dairy  products  are  so  scarce  that  the 
Government  has  limited  the  overseas 
child  and  school  feeding  programs  of 
CARE,  Church  World  Service,  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
and  other  voluntary  agencies.  Food- 
for-peace  shipments  of  wheat  have  been 
cut  25  percent  because  of  scant  U.S.  re- 
serves. 

The  composite  wheat,  com.  and  soy- 
bean reserve  of  the  United  States  would 
not  meet  our  needs  for  more  than  90  days 
if  disaster  wiped  out  our  annual  pro- 
duction. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  set- 
ting aside  a  national  strategic  food  re- 
serve. If  we  were  to  establish  food  re- 
serves sufficient  for  6  months'  consump- 
tion, we  would  have  to  end  our  overseas 
food-for-peace  program  immediately  or 
drive  for  much  greater  production. 

We  have.  In  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966,  a  means  of  raising  food  produc- 
tion to  meet  food  needs  abroad.  The  act 
removed  the  provision  of  Public  Law  480 
that  limited  food  grants  and  concessional 
sales  to  surplus  commodities.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  invited  farm- 
ers to  begin  cultivating  half  of  the  60 
million  acres  idled  under  Govemment 
control  programs.  The  remaining  30 
million  acres  probably  will  be  called  into 
cultivation  soon. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of 
up  to  $7.4  billion  over  the  next  2  years 
in  launching  a  world  war  on  hunger. 
The  1966  act  highlights  self-help  in  the 
developing  nations  and  endorses  popula- 
tion-control measures  essential  to  the 
solution  of  the  food  and  population  cri- 
sis. By  harnessing  future  production  to 
the  effort,  it  ends  the  paradox  of  sur- 
plus American  food  production  m  a  hun- 
gry world,  and  it  should  do  much  to  allay 
suspicion  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  license 
to  dump  unwanted  farm  surpluses. 

The  overwhelming  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  was  a 
magnificent  response  to  the  President's 
call  to  action  in  1966: 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  about 
the  timidity  with  wliich  we  are  now  Im- 
plementing that  war. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  before  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  let  it  be  known  that,  de- 
spite the  act: 

The  total  levels  of  food  assistance  In  the 
near  future  are  not  likely  to  be  substantially 
different  from  those  in  recent  years. 

This  was  certairily  not  the  assurance 
farmers  need  to  produce  the  quantities 
of  food  required.  Nor  is  a  price-support 
level  of  $1.25  a  bushel  adequate  protec- 
tion for  farmers  who  are  asked  to  gamble 
on  the  market  impact  of  16  million  addi- 
tional acres  of  wheat. 

In  spite  of  the  rhetoric,  the  war  on 
hunger  began  with  a  retreat.  The  whole 
program  was  fiounderlng  on  an  admin- 
istrative merry-go-round.  While  there 
are  hopeful  signs  of  organizational  efforts 
to  Implement  the  new  act  this  year,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  administration 
launched  the  most  important  war  of  our 
time— the    war   on   hunger— without   a 


chief  of  staff  and  without  paying  the 
troops:  the  U.S.  food  producers. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Director,  the  admin- 
istration took  him  out  of  the  White 
House  In  1965  and  put  him  in  a  closet  at 
the  State  Department.  Then,  when  the 
1966  act  was  passed,  the  administrative 
turmoil  accelerated  until  Richard  Reu- 
ter,  my  capable  successor,  resigned  In 
dismay  to  avoid  being  pulled  apart  In  a 
bureaucratic  tug-of-war. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  willing  to  pour  a 
million  dollars  in  ammunition  into  the 
jungle  if  one  VC  sticks  up  his  head.  But 
hunger  threatens  to  swallow  civilization 
and  we  are  hesitant  to  mount  a  solid 
counteroff  ensi  ve . 

Everybody  is  talking  about  it,  and  no- 
body is  in  charge,  unless  the  President 
himself  is  going  to  direct  Food  for  Peace 
personally.  After  grappling  with  that 
program  as  director  for  2  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  even  so  capable  a  man  as 
President  Johnson  cannot  run  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  manage  the  White  House 
and  still  lead  the  world  in  a  victorious 
war  against  hunger. 

Where  is  the  General  Westmoreland 
to  lead  the  war  on  hunger?  Where  is  the 
necessary  incentive  to  farmers  and  tech- 
mcians?  Where  is  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence to  rally  allies  among  other  affluent 
rmtions? 

We  are  spending  seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  for 
food  and  development  assistance.  This 
is  only  one-sixth  the  cost  of  our  military 
operations  in  Vietnam.  And  the  irony  is 
that  by  not  facing  up  to  this  overriding 
challenge  of  our  time,  we  may  be  allow- 
ing the  creation  of  many  Vietnams. 

Once  the  crucial  nature  of  agriculture 
is  comprehended  and  our  bureaucracy 
put  in  order,  the  attack  on  hunger  must 
move  on  two  fronts. 

First,  the  short-term  effort— over  the 
next  10  to  15  years— must  be  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  our  farm  abundance 
abroad. 

This  will  require  not  only  stepping 
up  our  production  at  home,  which  is 
the  easy  part  of  the  task:  It  wUl  also 
require  more  technical  guidance  to  the 
receiving  countries  in  building  up  their 
port  facilities,  their  storage  structures 
and  their  entire  system  of  food  distri- 
bution. ^,  „  . 
In  most  cases.  It  Is  preferable,  If  not 
essential,  for  developing  countries  to 
supply  most  of  their  own  food  needs. 
But,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  they  can- 
not increase  production  fast  enough  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  thus  must  rely  on 
shipments  from  the  United  States  and 
other  surplus  food  areas.  Neither  is  It 
likely  that  efforts  now  underway  to  trim 
population  growth  In  India  and  else- 
where can  be  pushed  fast  enough  to 
have  a  marked  effect  before  1980.  And 
so  American  farmers  must  carry  a  heavy 
responsibility  In  holding  the  line  against 
hunger  In  the  next  decade  and  a  half, 
while  developing  countries  are  reorganiz- 
ing their  agriculture  and  curbing  popu- 
lation growth. 

The  second  and  more  permanent  front 
In  the  war  against  hunger  is  the  urgently 
needed  acceleration  of  food  production 
abroad,  combined  with  more  energetic 
family  planning  measures.  We  and  other 
advanced  States  must  assist  the  devel- 
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oping  world  to  undertake  the  kind  of 
agricultural  revolution  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  100  years.  But  the  ac- 
cent must  be  on  self-help.  Thjere  is  a 
critical  need  for  the  knowledge  a^d  skills 
of  our  agricultural  technicians,  ^-esearch 
scientists,  extension  workers,  apd  expe- 
rienced farmers.  An  American  farmers 
Corps,  consisting  of  retired  fartners  or 
working  farmers  willing  to  tal:e  leave 
of  their  own  farms  for  a  time,  could  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  abroad. 
There  is  great  need.  too.  for  more  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides,  irrigation  development, 
hybrid  seed,  and  feed-mixing  eq;iipment. 
Enlightened  landownership  and  tax  poli- 
cies and  low-cost  credit  are  essential  to 
rural  development.  So  is  an  improved 
system  of  rural  education.  Special  pro- 
grams are  also  needed  in  adaptive  re- 
search on  tropical  agriculture,  the  de- 
velopment of  high-yielding  plants  and 
the  exploitation  of  fish-protein  sources 
in  the  sea. 

These  types  of  aid  are  not  cheap,  nor 
are  they  simple  to  implement.  |  This  is 
also  true  of  family  planning  assistance. 
But  all  are  less  expensive  than  military 
hardware  and  much  more  constructive 
and  helpful.  As  we  watched  ourjtwo  im- 
poverished friends.  India  and  Pakistan, 
shooting  at  each  other  with  American- 
made  tanks  a  year  ago.  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  bath  need 
our  food,  our  farm  know-how.  and  popu- 
lation assistance  more  than  they  need 
our  guns.  | 

U.S.  Government  aid  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  be  heavily  supple- 
mented by  the  private  overseas  invest- 
ment and  skills  of  private  American  fer- 
tilizer, farm  machinery,  and  fiod  and 
feed  processing  firms.  For  example.  In- 
ternational Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp., 
under  the  leadership  of  its  dynamic  pres- 
ident Thomas  M.  Ware  is  ppesently 
building  a  huge  fertilizer  plant  4i  India. 
Quaker  Oats  is  pushing  for  the  adoption 
in  Central  America  of  its  recentc^  devel- 
oped cereal  mix.  "Incaparina,"  The 
president  of  the  Ralston  Purina  )Co.,  Mr. 
R.  Hal  Dean,  recently  told  a  convocation 
of  fellow  business  leaders: 
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We  must  utilize  our  proven  m 
abilities  to  augment   the  efforts  ol 
ment.  ...  I  foresee  a  new  era  of 
tlon  of  private  enterprise  efforts 
of  governmental  aid  programs. 

Aside  from  the  political  and  moral 
gains  that  would  flow  from  a  bro  id-scale 
attack  on  world  hunger,  the  e:onomlc 
benefits  to  the  American  economy  would 
be  great.  We  are  now  spending  SI. 6  bil- 
lion a  year  to  reimburse  farmers  for  re- 
tiring cropland  and  reducing  profluction. 
By  strenuous,  expensive  progrims  we 
have  managed  to  take  60  million  acres  of 
farmland  out  of  production,  li  we  be- 
gan now  to  divert  a  portion  of  tl^e  farm- 
control  budget  into  the  purchase,  ship- 
ment and  distribution  of  farm  ommod- 
Ities  abroad,  we  could  double  our  food- 
for-peace  effort  with  little  inc  "ease  in 
overall  expenditures.  The  impac  t  on  the 
American  economy  would  be  much  better 
than  our  present  cropland-relirement 
programs.  Idle  farms  and  idle  a  ;res  and 
idle  farm  labor  means  a  loss  of  income 
to  every  farm  community.  In  contrast, 
full  farm  production  leads  to  tfhe  pur- 
chase of  more  farm  machinery,  more 


trucks  and  automobiles,  more  gasoline 
and  tires,  more  seed,  fertilizer,  lime,  and 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Economists  at 
South  Dakota  State  University  have  told 
me  that  bringing  the  State's  presently 
idled  farmland  back  into  cultivation  for 
expanded  overseas  exports  would  add 
$120  million  to  the  income  of  South  Da- 
kota farmers  and  would  generate  another 
$120  million  annually  on  our  main 
streets.  Robert  Liebenow,  president  of 
the  Corn  Industries  Research  Founda- 
tion, estimates  that  expanded  food-for- 
peace  exports  in  the  next  few  years  will 
cause  U.S.  farmers  to  add  $3  billion  a 
year  to  the  $13  billion  they  are  now 
spending  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
Increased  exports  would  also  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  railroads,  ports, 
and  merchant  shipping  industry. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  sup- 
ported acreage  controls  combined  with 
price  supports  because  such  programs  are 
essential  until  we  develop  greatly  im- 
proved distribution  methods  to  use  our 
abundance  abroad.  It  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  necessary,  given  the  un- 
organized pattern  of  American  farm 
producers,  to  have  a  farm  price  stabiliza- 
tion program.  American  farmers  are 
entitled  to  fair  prices  for  the  additional 
production  they  are  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply. By  large-scale  cropland  retirement 
is  not  an  acceptable  permanent  farm  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States  in  a  hungry 
world. 

Furthermore,  the  strengthening  of  the 
diets  and  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
developing  countries,  far  from  removing 
them  as  potential  American  markets, 
would  open  the  way  for  new  U.S.  long- 
range  markets.  Those  nations  with  ad- 
vancing agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity are  also  our  best  commercial 
customers.  Canada,  with  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  population  of  India,  is  a  larger 
American  customer  than  India.  After 
benefiting  from  U.S.  food  and  economic 
aid  in  the  postwar  period,  Japan  has  be- 
come the  largest  purchaser  of  American 
farm  produce. 

The  recently  reoriented  U.S.  food-for- 
peace  program  commits  our  country  to 
a  world  war  on  want.  Our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  authorized  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments and  a  10-percent  increase  in  rice 
acreage  for  the  current  crop  year.  Feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  dairy  products  will 
also  be  stepped  up  to  meet  overseas  needs. 
What  is  not  .so  clear  is  the  determination 
of  the  emerging  nations  to  face  up  to  the 
food-population  imperative.  The  United 
States  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  bat- 
tle against  hunger,  but  long-range  re- 
sults will  be  determined  not  so  much  by 
decisions  in  Washington  as  by  decisions 
in  New  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Brasilia.  Amer- 
ica and  other  advanced  states  have 
enough  resources  and  know-how  to  lead 
the  initial  attacks  against  the  ramparts 
of  hunger,  but  victory  or  defeat  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  actions  and 
the  tenacity  of  those  vast  armies  of 
humans  now  caught  up  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  developing  world. 

As  in  all  wars,  the  motivation  of  the 
soldier  in  the  ranks  will  be  the  most  es- 
sential factor.  Farmers  the  world 
aroimd  love  the  land  and  the  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  crops.  But 
farming  is  so  arduous  that  it  demands 


the  dedication  of  an  interested  owner 
who  is  assured  of  a  reasonable  return 
from  his  investment  and  toil.  Neither 
the  new  Communist  collectives  nor  the 
archaic  feudal  landlord  ways  still  per- 
sisting in  much  of  the  world  provide 
these  essential  conditions;  nor  have  we 
yet  provided  an  adequate  profit  incen- 
tive to  stimulate  farmers  to  achieve  the 
additional  production  needed  to  win  the 
war  on  hunger.  Just  as  we  offer  an 
armaments  manufacturer  a  cost  plus 
profit  assurance  to  secure  the  weapons 
of  war;  so  must  the  warrior  against  hun- 
ger be  compensated  for  his  labor  and 
investment. 

The  farmer  supplying  food  for  the 
tables  of  the  world  and  transferring  his 
know-how  to  the  food  producers  of  a 
developing  world  will  be  a  greater  hero 
than  the  astronaut  landing  on  the  moon. 

Robert  Ardrey  writes  in  "The  Terri- 
torial Imperative": 

If  we  think  back  we  shall  recall  that  farm 
and  farmer  have  been  the  central  problem  of 
civilization,  even  as  they  have  been  its  cen- 
tral cause. 


A  POLITICAL  SPRING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approach  of  spring,  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  northern  regions  of  our 
Nation  are  gradually  being  freed  of  the 
ice  that  has  rendered  them  useless  for 
commercial  traffic. 

I  believe  we  are  witnessing  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  international  politics — 
a  political  springtime  that  could  restore 
the  throbbing  life  of  commerce  between 
East  and  West,  a  commerce  long  frozen 
by  the  uncompromising  cold  war. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  a  fine, 
thoughtful  newspaper,  shares  this  opti- 
mism and  suggests  editorially  two  ways 
in  which  this  deliberative  body  can 
hasten  the  thaw — by  approving  the  con- 
sular treaty  and  by  easing  East-West 
trade  restrictions. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  included  in 
the  Record.  It  is  a  message  we  would 
be  wise  to  heed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Feb.  14. 1967] 

We  Can  Aid  East-West  Thaw 

If  anyone  had  predicted  a  year  ago  that 
West  Germany  and  Rumania  would  open 
embassies  in  each  other's  capitals  this 
winter,  he  most  likely  would  have  been 
ridiculed.  Yet  recently  In  Bonn  these  coun- 
tries agreed  to  establish  full  diplomatic 
relations. 

This  latest  development  In  East- West  rela- 
tions In  Europe  Is  but  another  phase  of  a 
thaw  that  has  been  developing  for  some  time. 
It  also  Is  new  proof  that  the  East  European 
Communist  bloc  is  not  as  solid  as  many 
people  think  it  Is. 

Last  month  a  delegation  of  West  German 
Foreign  Ministry  officials  visited  Prague,  and 
there  are  Indications  that  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  Interested  In  trade 
and  better  relations  with  the  West.  More 
and  more  these  countries  are  declaring  their 
Independence  from  Moscow. 

True,  none  of  them  are  inclined  to  stomp 
hard  on  Moscow's  toes.  But  Rumania's 
agreement  with  West  Germany  followed 
closely  a  typical  Russian  diatribe  attacking 
"neo-nazlsm  and  militarism"  in  West  Ger- 
many.   Moscow's  position  has  been  that  any 
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diplomatic  ties  with  Bonn  should  await  West 
Germany's  recognition  of  East  Germany. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  isn't  on  the  verge 
of  making  overtures  to  Bonn,  It  also  has 
been  trying  to  ease  tensions  with  the  West. 
Premier  Kosygln  arrived  In  London  last  week. 
President  Podgorny  went  to  Rome  last 
month.  There  are  talks  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  about  a  consular 
treaty  and  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  East  European  countries  about  lifting 
trade  restrictions. 

There  also  are  strong  Indications  that 
much  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  eager  to  see  mean- 
ingful negotiations  begin  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Many  leaders  in  these  countries 
are  no  less  appalled  than  the  Soviets  over 
Red  China's  current  upheaval  and  bellicosity. 
While  turning  to  the  West,  they  apparently 
are  looking  anxiously  over  their  shoulders  at 
their  former  ally  in  Asia. 

While  there  are  many  "nervous  nellies"  In 
Congress  opposing  any  relaxation  in  trade 
and  diplomatic  barriers  between  this  covmtry 
and  East  Europe.  It  would  seem  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  exploit  this  further  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Soviet  bloc."  The  con- 
sular treaty  should  be  approved,  and  we 
should  ease  East-West  trade  restrictions. 


CONSOLIDATION  COAL  CO.  AND 
CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO.  MERGER 
AFFECTS  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND 
NATION— EDITORIALS  CITED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  the  merger  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  with  Continental  Oil  Co.  was 
announced,  considerable  comment  was 
made  on  the  degree  of  benefit  which 
would  come  to  West  Virginia  and  our 
Nation  from  this  transaction. 

It  was  noted  that  the  future  of  the 
fossil-fuel  field  is  an  unlimited  horizon — 
the  free  world's  needs  for  economic 
sources  of  fossil  energies  in  electrical 
generation,  transportation,  and  other 
basic  industries  will  be  doubled  by  1980. 
Yet  this  unlimited  horizon  is  not  with- 
out challenges.  There  is  a  continuing 
demand  for  research  in  new  uses  of  fos- 
sil fuels;  there  is  the  pressing  need  for 
development  of  air  and  water  pollution 
control  measures;  and  there  is  the  need 
for  modernization  to  keep  fossil  fuels 
competitive. 

Mr.  President,  the  joining  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  and  Continental  Oil  consti- 
tutes a  system  with  a  high  potential  for 
research  and  development,  which  holds 
great  promise  for  the  continued  upsurge 
of  the  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  States.  Further,  the  total  energy 
company  will  be  an  active  participant  In 
meeting  the  increasing  demands  for  all 
forms  of  energy  in  not  only  the  highly 
industrialized  countries  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  the  new  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  meaningful  editorials  in 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 
and  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Fairmont   (W.  Va.)   Times,  Sept. 

19.  1966] 

A  Fruitfxtl  Marriage 

One  of  the  major  assets  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  brings  to  Its  new  owner.  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  Is  an  absolutely  first  class  management 
team.  All  are  In  the  very  prime  of  life,  ma- 
ture enough  as  a  result  of  their  experience 


but  still  at  an  age  when  they  can  be  coimted 
on  for  many  years  of  service. 

Heading  the  Consol  organization  is  John 
Corcoran,  who  recently  moved  up  as  presi- 
dent. Working  closely  with  him  are  three 
executive  vice  presidents,  Howard  Hardesty 
of  Fairmont,  Jim  Huegel  and  Bill  Pound- 
stone.  Each  Is  a  specialist  In  his  particular 
field  and  the  combination  should  be  a  win- 
ning one. 

There  Is  still  room  In  the  Continental  or- 
ganization though,  for  men  like  George  H. 
Love  and  G.  Albert  Shoemaker.  Love  will 
continue  as  Consol's  board  chairman  and  will 
become  a  director  of  the  parent  company. 
Shoemaker,  Just  retired  as  Consol  president, 
becomes  consultant  for  coal  on  the  Conti- 
nental staff  In  New  York  City. 

At  a  full-dress  press  conference  In  New 
York  last  Friday,  L.  F.  McCullom,  Conti- 
nental chairman,  remarked  that  he  had  per- 
suaded Love  to  stay  at  the  same  salary  he 
was  getting.  When  the  Consol  chairman — 
who  also  Is  chairman  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
board — got  a  chance  to  say  a  word,  he  noted 
that  after  65  an  executive  can't  draw  a  pay 
check,  but  he  indicated  he  was  glad  to  re- 
main in  the  business. 

McCullom  is  a  hearty  Texan  with  a  quick 
wit  and  an  engaging  personality.  Doubtless 
he  can  crack  the  whip  if  necessary,  in  the 
first  Joint  exposure  of  Continental-Consol  he 
was  the  picture  of  affability.  Beneath  the 
surface  however,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
"Mister  Mac,"  as  his  people  call  him,  has  a 
mind  like  a  steel  trap. 

Intricate  as  the  deal  wa."?.  there  weren't 
many  questions  about  the  new  combine  that 
McCullom  and  Love  couldn't  answer  without 
looking  around  for  assistance.  Only  when 
It  came  to  matters  of  research  into  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  from  coal  and  the  de- 
velopment of  shale  and  tar  sands  as  oil  pro- 
ducers did  they  turn  to  the  experts. 

The  cordiality  between  McCullom  and 
love  seems  to  carry  down  through  the  whole 
chain  of  command.  The  corporate  marriage 
at  which  they  officiated  seems  destined  to 
be  not  only  a  history-making  match  but  a 
fruitful  one. 


market  will  be  opened  for  coal  which  could 
make  the  Appalachian  coal  fields  a  rival  of 
the  southwest  petroleum  and  petrochemical 
industries. 

In  addition.  Consol  board  chairman 
George  Love,  disclosed  last  week  that  eight 
or  nine  new  mines  are  In  the  planning  or 
development  stage.  Including  four  in  North- 
ern West  Virginia,  one  being  the  new  Shoe- 
maker Mine  in  Marshall  County. 

Consol's  coal  production  last  year  was  50 
million  tons  and  it  Is  expected  to  Increase  by 
50  per  cent  In  the  next  six  or  seven  years. 
There  Is  no  question  about  King  Coal's 
comeback  and  the  future  Indeed  Is  bright. 
Consol  has  firm  commitments  from  power 
companies  to  build  86  new  coal-burning 
plants  in  the  United  States  between  now  and 
1971.  These  plants  will  use  approximately 
140  million  tons  of  coal  per  year — 57  per  cent 
of  the  total  coal  consumed  by  utilities  In 
1965. 

Consol  Is  In  the  forefront  of  research  to 
upgrade  coal  to  more  versatile  forms  of 
energy,  especially  gasoline  and  high  BTU  gas. 
In  terms  of  BTU  content,  Consol's  coal  re- 
serves represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  equivalent  reserves  of  liquid  petroleum 
in  the  United  States.  The  combined  hold- 
ings now  of  Continental  Oil  and  Consol  rep- 
resent enough  energy  to  supply  the  world 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

All  of  this  means  that  West  Virginia  and 
our  own  immediate  area  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  reap  tremendous  benefits  from 
this  merging  of  two  primary  fuel  producers. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  significant  ad- 
vance by  the  coal  industry  which  should 
mean  more  jobs,  more  pajrrolls  and  improved 
prosperity  In  the  years  ahead.  Indeed  the 
outlook  is  most  promising  for  coal,  the  magic 
mineral. 


(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  Register, 

Sept.  21,  1966] 

Coal-Oil  Merger  To  Benefit  Area 

In  terms  of  money  Involved,  last  week's 
merger  of  Continental  Oil  Co.  and  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co..  was  Indeed  a  staggering  finan- 
cial transaction,  but  in  addition  there  was 
considerable  significance  for  West  Virginia 
and  the  Wheeling  area  attached  to  this  deal. 

Basically  the  merger  means  the  uniting  of 
two  rival  fuel  sources,  one  being  the  eighth 
largest  of  America's  oil-producing  giants  and 
the  other  the  nation's  largest  coal  producer. 
Involved  was  $538  million.  Consol  has  5.7 
billion  tons  of  coal  In  recoverable  reserves; 
there  Is  no  comparable  bank  of  energy  on 
earth  under  the  control  of  a  single  company. 

As  stated  by  L.  F.  McCullom,  board  chair- 
man of  Continental,  "The  most  Important 
aspect  of  this  acquisition  Is  the  tremendous 
potential  for  coal  and  oil  working  together 
to  meet  worldwide  demand." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  It  no  longer 
Is  a  question  of  one  source  of  energy  push- 
ing out  another  source.  By  1980  the  free 
world's  need  for  economic  sources  of  fossil 
energies  for  electrical  generation,  transporta- 
tion and  other  basic  industries  will  be 
doubled.  West  Virginia  and  the  Appalach- 
ian coal  fields  are  Ideally  situated  to  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  energy  demands 
of  the  future.  Pipelines  from  the  southwest 
already  cross  the  Appalachians  and  It  will 
be  no  problem  tying  Into  them  once  re- 
search Is  completed  on  gsisollne  and  pipeline 
gas  from  coal. 

With  this  project  the  Wheeling  area  is  di- 
rectly Involved.  It  is  at  Cresap,  below 
Moundsvllle,  that  the  $5  million  pilot  plant 
win  test  the  coal  to  gasoline  operation. 
When  the  testing  is  completed  a  vast  new 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITIES  WIN 
TOP  HONORS  IN  1966  NATIONAL 
CLEANEST  TOWN  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS  CONTEST— SECRETARY 
FREEMAN  ADVOCATES  COUNTRY- 
WIDE IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  1966  National 
Cleanest  Town  winners  were  honored  at 
a  luncheon  in  Washington.  Secretary  of 
Agiiculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  addressed 
the  luncheon  and  his  remarks  were 
timely. 

As  Senate  sponsor  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  and  other  programs 
designed  to  develop  scenic  areas  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation,  I  was  pleased 
to  attend  the  ceremony  in  which  cities 
and  towns  in  West  Virginia  w^ere  honored 
by  being  selected  by  the  national  bureau 
as  winners  in  this  annual  competition. 

Chairman  Ray  George  and  cochair- 
men,  former  Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  and 
State  Treasurer  John  H.  Kelly,  of  the 
Governor's  cleanup  and  beautification 
program,  were  here  for  the  awards 
presentation. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Mrs.  James 
Scarboro,  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  Mrs.  Louise  Mira- 
gliotta,  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Commerce;  and  Koder  Collison,  former 
director  of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  now  with  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

Secretary  Freeman  told  the  luncheon 
audience : 

There  no  longer  remains  a  compelling  rea- 
son why  Jobs  cannot  be  distributed  equitably 
throughout  America  .  .  .  Instead  of  building 
industry  where  people  are — without  consider- 
ing whether  they  want  to  be  there  or  even  If 
It  Is  good  that  80  many  of  them  are  there — 
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we  must  start  to  build  Industry  an^^rovide 
Jobs  where  the  people  want  to  be. 
beauty  m  the  countryside.  There 
qxilUty  there  and  we  have  more  than  hope 
that  tomorrow's  America,  urban  a|nd  rural 
alike,  can  be  a  more  orderly,  tran^quU  and 
beautiful  America.  We  have  the  beginnings 
of  policy,  programs  and  guidelines  t<J  do  what 
must  be  done.  I 

Mr.  President,  my  home  comnjvmity  of 
Elklns.  W.  Va.,  won  the  distinguished 
service  award  for  1966  in  the  continuing 
program  for  community  Improvement. 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Shepler,  City 
Clerk  and  Mrs.  George  Sheets,  ^nd  Wll- 
lard  "Bill"  Phillips,  Jr..  executive  secre- 
tary, West  Virginia  Pharmaceuttcal  As- 
sociation, and  a  former  councilman  ac- 
tive In  civic  programs,  represented 
dkins 

South  Charleston  and  Oak  lilll  were 
presented  with  a  like  award.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sebert  Price  represented  South 
Charleston  and  Mrs.  Price,  a  pouncil- 
woman,  accepted  the  award  on  l)ehalf  of 
the  city.  Mrs.  Wanda  Parrish  Accepted 
the  award  for  Oak  Hill. 

Pleasant  E>ale  was  cited  for  honorable 
mention  and  Mrs.  William  Warner  re- 
ceived the  award.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George 
St.  Clair  of  that  community  were  also  In 
attendance. 

Citizens  of  these  areas  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligent  work  to  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  the  cities  artd  towns 
in  which  they  live  and  work  and  I  am 
gratified  they  have  been  rewarded  for 
their  efforts. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  SENIOR  ClJnZENS 
BILLS  i 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presi^lent.  I 
speak  today  in  support  of  two  Retoublican 
sponsored  bills,  the  enactment  c«  which. 
I  believe,  will  do  a  great  deal  Ito  meet 
some  of  the  pressing  economic  aid  social 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  grouf)  in  our 
society  has  suffered  more  from  the  in- 
flation of  the  past  18  months  than  have 
our  senior  citizens.  Thus,  thfy  must 
view  with  considerable  distrfess  the 
prospect  of  the  new  Internal  Hevenue 
regulations  which,  commencing  , in  1967. 
will  deny  them  a  right  that  they  ^ad  for- 
merly enjoyed.  Prior  to  this  y«ar.  per- 
sons 65  years  and  over  could  claiin  as  in- 
come tax  deductions  all  medical  expenses 
such  as  doctors  fees  and  hospital  bills 
and  also  all  costs  for  medicines  and 
drugs. 

However,  when  medicare  was  enacted, 
this  provision  was  eliminated' on  the 
grounds  that  because  of  the  medicare 
program  there  was  no  longer  apy  need 
to  allow  senior  citizens  to  deduct  pll  med- 
ical and  drug  expenses  when  filing  their 
income  tax  returns.  Thus,  commencing 
in  1967  the  law  will  require  tlliat  only 
those  medical  expenses  which  Exceed  3 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gros^  income 
and  only  those  costs  for  medicines  and 
drugs  which  exceed  1  percent  of  Iheir  ad- 
justed gross  income  ctin  be  claim^  as  de- 
ductions. ' 

But  the  continued  rise  in  the  real  cost 
of  medical  attention,  now  magnified  by 
inflationary  pressures,  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 

S.  213  by  the  senior  Senator  jTrom  Il- 
linois would  restore  to  persons  I  over  65 


the  right  to  deduct  all  medical  and  drug 
expenses  without  regard  to  the  3-  and  1- 
percent  restrictions.  The  arguments 
supporting  enactment  of  this  bill  are 
many.  The  objections  to  it  are  neces- 
sarily few. 

Another  important  proposal  before  the 
Senate,  S.  291  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scorrl 
would  correct  one  of  the  present  inequi- 
ties of  the  social  security  system.  Under 
present  law  those  persons  receiving  so- 
cial security  retirement  payments  cannot 
earn  more  than  $1,500  in  outside  income 
without  having  their  benefit  payments 
substantially  reduced  or  entirely  for- 
feited. This  provision  may  have  been 
appropriate  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
but  it  is  now  entirely  outmoded.  S.  291 
proposes  that  social  security  recipients 
be  allowed  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  annually 
in  outside  earned  income  and  still  be 
permitted  to  draw  full  social  security 
payments. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  first 
of  all  serve  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  past 
few  years. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  will  also 
serve  to  encourage  the  senior  citizen  to 
remain  more  actively  employed  for  a 
much  greater  time.  This  would  not  only 
contribute  to  the  elderly's  own  sense  of 
self-dignity,  but  could  also  serve  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole. 


THE      MANY      PROBLEMS      FACING 
THE     AVIATION     INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  as  so  often  happens,  the  attention 
of  Congress  is  being  drawn  to  problems 
after  they  have  grown  to  the  proportion 
of  an  ugly  crisis.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  many  problems  exist  today  in 
the  airline  industry.  And  these  problems 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  major  airports 
and  air  carriers.  Becituse  of  existing 
conditions,  everyone  from  the  largest 
commercial  airline  to  the  private  pilot 
is  being  affected.  It  used  to  be  advertised 
that  "getting  there  is  half  the  fun."  To- 
day that  proposition  is  questionable. 

Mr.  President,  our  airports  are 
jammed.  Terminal  facilities  are  over- 
crowded, ticket  counters  are  overtaxed, 
baggage  systems  are  overloaded,  and 
parking  lots  are  overcrowded.  E^'en 
though  air  travel  time  has  decreased  50 
percent  in  the  last  15  years,  it  now  takes 
twice  as  long  to  get  to  and  from  the  air- 
port on  the  ground.  Air  traffic  at  our 
major  airports  during  peak  travel  times 
is  now  overflowing.  Such  congestion 
causes  frequent  delays  in  scheduled  take- 
off and  landing  times  which  bring  in- 
convenience to  the  passengers.  And  let 
me  emphasize  that  by  the  time  present 
problems  can  be  corrected,  a  whole  new 
set  of  needs  brought  on  by  the  advent 
of  the  giant  747  airliner  and  the  SST 
will  be  upon  us. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  advance  plan- 
ning, engineering,  and  construction  costs 
for  airport  development.  However,  this 
Federal  money  cannot  be  used  for  termi- 
nal buildings  or  for  parking  facilities. 
It  Is  estimated  that  $2  billion  is  needed 


by  1970  to  upgrade  airport  facilities. 
State,  county,  and  local  government 
units  say  they  can  supply  approximately 
$1.3  billion.  This  would  leave  $700  mil- 
lion— far  more  than  the  annual  $75  mil- 
lion now  being  allotted  for  airport  de- 
velopment— to  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Clearly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  directed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  very  able  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  a  past  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  ask- 
ing him  to  accelerate  his  planning  on  air- 
port development  in  the  new  Ekepartment. 
But  meanwhile  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative.  We  must  see  that  the  airports 
of  our  Nation  keep  pace  with  the  jet  age 
of  the  airline  industry.  For  without  the 
proper  airport  facilities,  the  benefits  of 
the  jumbo  jets  and  the  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  be  lost. 


CONSUMER  DOLLAR  STUDY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
newly  appointed  member  of  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  recently  been  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  consumer-oriented 
groups.  They  are  all  interested  in 
various  measures  which  the  subcom- 
mittee is  considering  this  session,  such  as 
household  safety  and  credit  advertising. 

But  each  of  these  groups  has  another, 
major  interest:  in  helping  the  consumer 
to  spend  his  or  her  money  wisely. 
Magazines  and  newsletters  are  published 
with  this  end  in  mind.  Yet  there  is  sur- 
prisingly little  information  made  avail- 
able about  the  way  in  which  consumer 
money  is  spent. 

One  example  Is  the  widely  discussed 
strike  of  Denver  housewives  against  what 
they  felt  were  high  food  prices  last  year. 
The  strike  was  successful  in  many  areas, 
including  some  supermarkets  to  abandon 
trading  stamps  and  thereby  lower  their 
prices. 

Another  example:  The  consternation 
surrounding  the  rise  in  milk  and  bread 
prices  last  year.  Separate  studies  by  dif- 
ferent groups,  including  the  Agriculture 
Committees  here  In  the  Congress,  indi- 
cated the  same  result:  retailing  costs  had 
caused  most  of  the  increase,  not  farm 
Diric6S. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  information, 
the  breakdown  of  what  part  of  the 
housewife's  expenditure  goes  into  whose 
pocket,  ought  to  be  available  to  all  con- 
sumers. In  this  way.  the  housewife  would 
be  aware  of  the  factors  in  the  prices  she 
is  pajdng. 

Some  of  this  information  is  already 
available.  The  President  appointed  a 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing which  made  Its  report  last  June, 
dealing  with  the  breakdown  of  the  food 
dollars. 

This  report  was  strangely  ignored.  1 
read  scarcely  a  single  newspaper  report 
about  it,  despite  the  fact  that  it  showed 
that  68  cents  of  the  food  dollar  goes  to 
the  marketing  process,  and  only  32  cents 
to  the  farmer. 

The  report  went  into  considerable 
depth  in  evaluating  21  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  products.  For  processed 
vegetables,  for  example,  here  were  the 
findings: 
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Cents  contributions.    Management  would  have  when,   after   emphasizing   the   interde- 

Farmer - 21  jj^g  game  information  available  for  col-  pendence  of  mankind  and  the  minute- 

Buiiding.  etc 6  jective  bargaining.    One  of  the  strongest  ness  of  our  planet,  he  stated: 

containers 14  ggUing  points  of  this  type  of  plan  in  1952  au  wars  are  civil  wars  and  all  kUUng  Is 

i^^v^rtTsinV'promotro'n I     6  was  that,  by  making  precise  figures  avail-  fratricide. 

Transportation V".'"..: 4  able,  it  would  dampen  the  wage-price  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  recognize  that  any 

Administration 22  spiral  which  then— as  now— threatened  compromising  of  human  dignity   any- 
Marketing  profits  . 4  the  economy.                        ,  ,„„.H,r,»w»  where  is  an  offense  to  all  men.   When  we 

Tot«i                                           ^  P^f  ^^"'^^*'J'^  1    .nH  nroSltnit  recognize  this,  then  I  am  sure  that  the 

Total .-  100  value  to  manufacturers  and  Proce^ors  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  dispatch  to  ratify 

The  Commission  made  similar  findings  in  keeping  competitive.   They  would  help  ^^^^^    human    rights    conventions    on 

for   other   products.    The   unfortunate  retailers  to  decide  whether  their  promo-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  political  rights  of  women, 

fact  is  that  this  was  a  one-shot,  limited  tion  and  advertismg  is  paying  off.  ^^^  slavery, 

evaluation  of  where  the  consumer's  food  I  have  based  the  estunated  authoriza-  exhibit  i 

dollar  goes.    This  is  the  sort  of  informa-  tion  figures    as  well  as  the  number  of  q^^^^^^  statement  by  Senatoh  Thomas  j. 

tion  that  ought  to  be  compiled  on  non-  products  to  be  studied,  on  the  195^  pro-  dodd,  CHAniMAN,  coMMrrrEE  on  foreign 

food  products  at  regular  intervals  posal — with  adjustment  for  the  increased  relations,  ad  Hoc  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on  Htj- 

For  this  reason,  I  wUl  introduce  legis-  cost  of  such  a  study  now-and  other  sug-  man  rights,  pebbuaby  23, 1967 

lation  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  gestions.    This  is  merely  a  takeoff  figure  The  Subcommittee  will  please  come  to 

rnmmi<:<iion  tn  mmnilp  a  regular  reoort  for  discussion.    I  would  hope  that  hear-  order. 

?nS  Smn^nent  SSs  of  v^ious  S  i^gs  on  such  a  proposal  would  develop  The  Subcommittee  will  take  testimony  this 

on  the  component  costs  ol  various  con-  ^      rjreciselv  the  kinds  of  data  which  morning  on  three  Human  Rights  Conven- 

sumer  items.     I  would  anticipate  that  "?°^,f,?h"^nmniWl    nr^d  t?^^^           of  de-  «om  approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 

such  a  study  would  include  the  cost  of  should  be  compUed,  and  the  cost  of  ae  ^^^  ^^^v^  ^^^^^  ^ >^^  ratification  by  the  u.s. 

raw  materials ;  the  cost  of  manuf actur-  veloplng  tnem.  senate.    The  three  Conventions  in  question 

ing;   the  cost  of  transportation,  labor,  ^-^-^^^^—^  are: 

marketing,  overhead,  advertising,  promo-  BEGINNING  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HU-  '^^   Convention   on    Political    Rights    of 

tion,  and  profit  at  all  levels.  MAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  SIG-  "^^1  Convention  on  the  AboUtlon  of  Forced 

Such  figures  would,  for  example,  tell  NALS   NEW    SENATE   AWARENESS  Labor;  and  the 

how  much  of  the  grocery  dollar  is  going  qF     OUR     FAILURE     TO     RATIFY  supplementary  Convention  on  Slavery, 

to  pay  for  trading  stamps — a  fact  which  Tsor\-vnv/rTT3T?     i^/rr   ProciHont    thi<t  These  three  Conventions  touch  on  the  sub- 

every  shopper  ought  to  know.    The  Na-  .  ^"^■^"^^ft;-       o   i,^^!,!^^ufL  rm  Jects  long  dealt  with  by  our  own  constitution 

tional  Commission's  report  indicated  that  morning   the   ad  hoc   Subcommit^^^^  and  laws.    The  observance  of  these  Conven- 

nvpr  9  nprrpnt  of  thp  r^<;t  of  eroTpripi  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  of  the  tlons  m  other  parts  of  the  world  would  con- 

U  taken  uom  food  stTmo  nroSStlon  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  began  tribute  significantly  to  the  sum  total  of  hu- 

And  .fnrP^onr  o?^  of  eJ^^v  fl^fShaln  hearings  on  three  Human  Rights  Con-  man  freedom,    in  our  own  country,  the  ratl- 

And  smce  tour  out  of  every  nve  cnain  ^j        .    fr-rcwl   labor    rwlitical  rights  flcatlon  of  these  conventions  would  require 

supermarkets  in  the  country  use  trading  ]^^^^°^.^  andtlaven?      ^""          ^  no  amendment  of  our  own  laws;  it  would 

stamps,  this  fact  should  be  of  considera-  ^^         '  rV»«t  t^of  +v,oca  ViootHnac  nrp  simply  amount  to  an  affirmation  of  our  desire 

ble  significance  to  the  housewife.  K^^TTvll^i^ail  friP^  nnrt  rJfrP^hine  *°  universalize  those  rights  which  now  pre- 

Mv  nronosal  would  include  far  more  '^'"^  ^^^^  signals  a  new  and  lefreshing  ^,^j,  ^^  ^^    ^^j^^^  g^^^^ 

fh»/  i^P^HpJ    hnipvpr      Tt   w  hPPn  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  xhe  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 

H     ^2i  fh  f '     K  .f    r   f  «i^       iif  n  the  fundamental  importance  of  human  women  provides  that  women  shall  be  eligible 

estiniatea  tnat  a  Duaget  oi  $i.a  million  ^-^^-^^      xhe  Senate  must  realize  that  for  election,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 

would  permit  a  detailed  study  of  some  ^.^^^  united  States    a  world  trailblazer  public  office,  without  discrimination  and  on 

65   commodities.      Various    food    items,  -^^  ^-^^  recognition  and  establishment  of  equal  terms  with  men. 

motor  vehicles,  shoes  and  other  clothing  human  rights   has  failed  to  offer  to  the  "^^  Forced  Labor  Convention  obliges  the 

items,  gasoline,  electrical  appliances,  and  „„„nlP  of  the'  world  our  leadership  and  P^"'^^  ^°  ^*  ^  suppress  and  aboUsh  any  form 

other    products    could     be     evaluated.  f'ncSuragement  in  this  Stal  stS     The  "l  '°f^^  °'  compulsory  labor,  as  a  means 

TV^ocp  RR  /.nmrnnHiHoc     onH   T   am   nniu  cncoui  agcmeni  m  ims  Vital  bu  uggie.   i iic  of  political  coercion  or  education;  as  punlsh- 

These  65  commodities— and  I  am  oi^y  ^^^.j^  j^^s  a  right  to  expect  U.S.  leader-  nient  for  holding  or  expressing  political  views 

suggesting  figures  which  have  been  ad-  ^^^     ^he  United  States  has  an  obliga-  which  are  contrary  to  the  established  poiiti- 

vanced  before — would  cover  more  than  ^^^^  ^  provide  that  leadership.  cai,  social  or  economic  system;  as  a  method 

half  of  the  average  consumer's  expendi-  -j-j^g   chairman  of   the   subcommittee  for  mobilizing  and  using  labor  for  economic 

ture.    It  would  not  give  the  buyer  a  com-  conducting  these  hearings  is  the  distin-  development;  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 

plete  breakdown  on  everything  he  pur-  eujohed  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  ^  punishment  for  having  participated  m 

Chases,  but  it  wotUd  give  him  a  good  indi-  ^^^%^^^^' ^^r^l^'lZJ.    who  tiraTLr^rXo^usTsc^u^nXn"  ""''*'  ^'' 

cation  of  where  his  money  is  going.  p^^^^ed  very  forcefully  and  convincing-  "°^^i  ^S^nS^lavery    Convention 

The  study  would  involve  an  analysis  ly  the  case  for  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the  would  require  the  abolition  of  the  incidents 
of  the  patterns  of  production  and  distrl-  conventions,  was  our  former  Secretary  of  slavery  such  as  debt  bondage,  serfdom, 
bution.  It  would  trace  particular  sample  of  Labor,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  involuntary  marriage,  the  sale  of  women,  the 
products,  from  their  initial  raw  ma-  court,  and  present  Ambassador  to  the  transfer  of  widows  as  inherited  property,  and 
terials,  through  the  manufacturing  and  United  Nations  Mr  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ^^e  exploitation  of  children.  Under  this 
distributing  process,  to  the  hands  of  the  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ?°i'\^^"°"  *l!!°="nH  ^!,*,^!?S[l!t^  Ifrfnff  L^ 
consumer.  At  each  point  the  price  sent  that  the  excellent  statements  of  the  ^a^k  a  slave  '"^tn^te,  brand  or 
would  be  determined.  This  is  the  ap-  chairman  fMr.  Dodd]  and  Ambassador  ^hese  three  humanitarian  conventions 
proach  which  produced  a  most  useful  Goldberg  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  were  concluded  in  the  I950's  but  not  sub- 
report  for  the  national  commission.  The  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  mitted  to  the  Senate  until  i963. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  utilize  xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  m  asking  for  the  senate's  constitutional 
the  same  method  to  produce  a  broader  Qut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  consent  to  ratify  these  conventions.  Presi- 
range  and  continuing  study  of  consumer  fSee exhibit  1  )  '^^"'^  Kennedy  sa"id:  "The  United  states  can- 
Driops  Ti/T_    T5D/->-v»/rTTDir      TkiT..    TJ-oci/^cnf    «•»  ^^^  aSotA  to  renoupce  responsibility  for  sup- 

Th?;  1=  ^«f  »  r..r.  r,r.r^n=«l      A  ripportp  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  we  fundai^ntals  Which  dls- 

•This  is  not  a  new  proposal.    A  decade  cannot  escape  the  inescapable.    We  can-  ^g^ish  our  concept  of  government  from  all 

and  a  half  ago,  in  fact.  President  Truman  not  avoid  reality.     Human  rights  are  forSis  of  tyranny." 

recommended  a  similar  study,  but  a  indivisible.  Human  rights  must  not  and  i  am  particularly  honored  to  preside  over 
short-sighted  Congress  killed  it.  It  seems  cannot  be  alternately  granted  and  then  this  subcommittee  because  of  my  deep  in- 
to me  that  the  need  to  provide  this  in-  grabbed  at  the  whim  of  any  despot  or  terest  and  belief  in  the  rights  of  all  people 
formation  Is  even  more  vital  today  than  demagogue  They  must  be  guaranteed  ■  of  aH  nations.  We  have  made  giant  strides 
it  was  in  1952.  I  would  hope  that  the  without  qualification,  without  equivoca-  i°  °^  o^^i  country  over  the  past  decades 
Congress  will  pass  the  legislation  to  make  tion  to  every  member  of  the  human  f  am-  Ihe^  ^f"  alt  theTe'^'^e^'oiSr  cSntriS 
such  information  available  Hy.  '^^J^^^  ^l^^^  lfai"be^%ownward  mhfr 

For    this    type    of    continuing    study  Another  great  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  than  upward,  and  where  forced  and  inden- 

would  benefit  not  only  the  consumer,  but  united  Nations,  the  late  Adlai  E.  Steven-  tured  labor  and  even  slavery  are  still  wide- 

every  segment  of  society.    Labor  would  son  perceived  this  elementary  fact  so  spread  phenomena,    it  is  in  terms  of  the 

be  able  to  point  to  its  real  productivity  clearly  and  expressed  it  so  brilliantly  pressure  they  would  exercise  in  these  coun- 
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tries  to  reform  their  ways  that  the 
Rights  Conventions  now  before  us 
their  most  significant  contributions 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  dellberatic  n 
Subcommittee   on    the    three   othei 
rights  conventions  approved  by  the 
eral   Assembly   will   lead   us   In   t 
to   the   long   overdue   consideration 
Genocide  Convention,  which  has  ' 
ing  before  the  Senate  since  1950. 

In    connection    with    the   Huma(i 
Conventions  now  before  us.  the 
tee  will  want  to  explore  fully  their 
relations  between  the  States  and 
Government   under   our   Constltutlbn 
effect   on   domestic   legislation,   tht 
why   It   took  so   long  for  them   to 
mitted   to   us.   the  effect  on   United 
prestige  and  leadership  of  further 
action  on  them,  and  many  other 

Because  of  the  Importance  of 
ventions,  I  have  invited  all  membets 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  t( 
pate  In  these  hearings  and  hope 
do  so. 

Our  distinguished  witness  this 
the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
States  Representative  to  the  United 

It  is  my  understanding  that  w 
answer   questions   in   their   areas 
competence  are  Joseph  J.  Slsco.  the 
Secretary  of  State   for  Internatlonjal 
nlzation  Affairs,  and  Richard  D. 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
State,    and   Mrs.   Esther    Peterson 
Secretary  for  Labor  Standards, 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  are  very 
have  you  with  us  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
mJttee:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
day.     I  very  much  appreciate  the 
take  F>art  in  the  opening  hearings 
Important  international  conventions 
man  rights — those  concerning  slavery 
labor,  and  the  political  rights  of 
United  States  participated  In  the 
all  three  conventions  and  has  lent 
supjxjrt  at  various  stages  of  their 
tlon.    It  was  only  after  a  careful 
the  Executive  Branch  that  they 
niitted  to  the  Senate,  in  July  of  1963 

As  you  know,  the  Administration 
supports   ratification   of   these 
It  believes  them  to  be  important 
to  which  the  United   States  shouli 
For  they  not  only  are  consistent  wltl  i 
ditional  values  and  Ideals  of  this 
they  express  the  same  profound 
human  rights  that  has  come  to  be 
everywhere   as   the   hallmark  of 
States.     I  believe  we  should  welcomje 
portunlty   to   participate   In 
fleeting  our  high  standards  on  an 
tlonal  scale. 

Indeed,    adherence    to    these 
would  underscore  the  fact  that 
States  is  concerned  with  the 
human   rights,   not   only   within   1 
but  throughout  the  world.     In  recent 
we  in  this  country  have  been  en 
mestically  in  a  tremendous  effort  t<i 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  through 
esses  of  law.     And  that  effort 
rightly  has  held  the  attention  of 
where,  has  reaped  tremendous 
people  of  the  United  States.     I  dc 
lleve,  however,  that  we  can  now 
these  domestic  victories,  and  disclaim 
est  In  the  same  evils  abroad  that 
abrogated  at  home.     It  is  only  fltUtog 
country  which  has  taken  such  grefit 
should  play  a  leading  role  In  the 
see  human  rights  respected  in  all 
the  globe. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that 
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these  conventions  would  accord  with  our 
commitment  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  to  achieve  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  solving  the  kinds  of 
problems  with  which  these  conventions  are 
concerned.  Countless  times  the  United 
States  has  spoken  publicly  In  support  of  the 
Charter  and,  specifically,  in  support  of  Its 
himian  rights  provisions.  Why  should  we 
hesitate  to  ratify  conventions  that  give  such 
provisions  a  real  meaning  and  force? 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  purely  altruistic  reasons  for  ratification, 
but  In  terms  of  our  immediate  national  in- 
terest. Concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  peo- 
ples is  a  principal  feature  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  if  the  United  States  is  not  inter- 
ested enough  in  human  rlght.s  to  participate 
in  even  modest  and  broadly  supported  In- 
ternational conventions,  what  will  be  the  at- 
titude of  those  many  countries  who  look  to 
tis  for  guidance  and  advice?  Our  views  and 
our  declarations  will  not  be  taken  seriously. 

And  there  is  a  practical  consideration  of 
perhaps  even  greater  Importance.  Experience 
has  taught  us  to  seek  the  roots  of  most  polit- 
ical frictions  and  disputes  In  social  abuses — 
discrimination,  arbitrariness,  inhumanity. 
We  have  learned  that,  until  these  abuses  are 
eradicated,  until  a  high  minimum  standard 
for  the  observance  of  human  rights  prevails 
throughout  the  world,  we  shall  not  see  the 
dawn  of  a  truly  peaceful  day.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  so  eloquently  put  this 
thought  In  the  form  of  a  question:  "Is  not 
peace  in  the  last  analysis  basically  a  matter 
of  human  rights — the  right  to  live  out  our 
lives  without  fear  of  devastation — the  right 
to  breathe  air  as  nature  provided  it — the 
right  of  future  generations  to  a  healthy 
existence?" 

I  do  not  say  that  these  present  conven- 
tions are  a  panacea,  or  even  that  they  will 
gfuarantee  complete  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems to  which  they  are  addressed.  But  I  do 
say  that  they  constitute  steps  in  the  proper 
direction,  and  that  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  interest  In  taking  such  steps. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  has  already  taken  such  steps  in  the 
past,  that  it  is  a  party  to  two  significant 
international  human  rights  agreements. 
These  are  the  convention  on  slavery,  which 
we  ratified  during  the  Administration  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover;  and  the  agreement 
on  the  nationality  of  women,  ratified  during 
the  Administration  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  I  submit  that  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  power  in  the  worli.,  should  build 
upon  these  precedents  In  joining  worthwhile 
international  efforts  in  the  human  rights 
field. 

It  Is  the  part  of  totalitarian  states,  not 
that  of  a  great  democratic  nation,  to  shy 
away  from  human  rights  conventions.  They 
have  reason  for  difficulty  with  such  conven- 
tions. But  I  do  not  conceive  that,  in  light 
of  our  Constitution  we  have  any  reason  that 
is  substantial. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Before  I  comment  specifically  upon  each 
of  these  agreements,  two  points  are  worth 
emphasis:  first,  that  the  provisions  of  these 
conventions  coincide  with  fundamental 
rights  already  guaranteed  by  our  Federal 
Constitution.  To  find  the  domestic  sources 
of  these  rights,  one  need  look  no  further 
than  the  First,  Fifth,  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Nineteenth  Amendments.  There 
is  thus  no  question  of  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  the  conventions  and  State  law, 
and  no  possibility  of  these  conventions  al- 
tering the  existing  balance  between  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  There  is 
nothing  In  these  conventions  that  is  not 
already  within  the  ambit  of  Federal  Con- 
stitutional protections.  There  Is  nothing  In 
these  conventions  that  In  any  way  contra- 
venes   any   provision    of   our    Constitution. 


And  there  Is  nothing  In  these  conventions 
that  In  any  way  runs  counter  to  the  valid 
enactment  of  any  State. 

Second,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  each 
of  the  Constitutional  rights  In  question 
either  requires  no  implementing  legislation 
or  has  already  been  translated  Into  such  leg- 
islation. Ratification  of  these  conventions 
by  the  United  States  would  require  no  do- 
mestic laws  other  than  those  we  already 
have. 

These  two  general  points  will  reappear  in 
my  discussion  of  the  contents  of  each 
convention. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the 
Slave  Trade,  the  Institutions  and  Practices 
Similar  to  Slavery,  which  was  opened  for 
signature  at  Geneva  on  September  7,  1956. 
On  January  1.  1967,  68  states  were  parties 
to  this  convention. 

As  its  name  Indicates,  the  agreement  is 
supplementary  to  the  earlier  convention  on 
slavery  that  was  concluded  in  1926  and  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  in  1929.  Under 
Article  One  of  the  present  convention,  states 
parties  are  to  take  all  practicable  and  neces- 
sary legislative  and  other  measures  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  or  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain institutions  and  practices  akin  to 
slavery,  where  they  still  exist.  These  insti- 
tutions and  practices  are:  debt  bondage, 
serfdom,  delivery  of  children  by  parents  or 
guardians  to  others  for  purposes  of  exploita- 
tion, involuntary  marriage  or  transfer  of 
women  for  consideration,  and  transfer  of 
widows  as  inherited  property.  In  states 
parties  where  these  last  practices — relating 
to  the  status  of  women — still  exist,  those 
states  undertake  In  Article  Two  to  prescribe 
suitable  minimum  ages  of  marriage,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  facilities  whereby  the 
consent  of  both  parties  to  a  marriage  may 
be  freely  expressed,  and  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  enregistering  marriages.  Of  course, 
Article  Two  has  no  application  In  the  United 
States,  since  we  have  long  ago  banished  the 
practices  against  which  the  article  is  aimed. 

Other  articles  of  the  convention  provide 
that  the  slave  trade  should  be  prohibited, 
that  the  act  of  enslaving  another  person 
should  be  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  any 
slave  taking  refuge  on  board  a  vessel  of  a 
state  party  to  this  convention  shall  be  free. 

To  the  ears  of  Americans,  all  of  these  pro- 
visions have  a  familiar  ring.  The  13th 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  ratified  In 
1865,  abolished  slavery  as  an  institution  and 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  Its  terms 
by  appropriate  legislation.  Under  this  au- 
thority Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of 
laws,  such  as  the  Slave  Trade  Prohibition 
Act  (46  U.S.C.  1355)  and  the  Peonage  Laws 
(18  U.S.C.  1581,  42  U.S.C.  1994),  which  pro- 
scribe the  practices  forbidden  by  the 
convention. 

The  second  agreement  that  I  shall  briefly 
describe,  the  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor,  was  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  In  Geneva  on  June 
25,  1957.  As  of  January  1,  1967,  75  states 
were  parties. 

This  convention  requires  ratifying  states 
to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use  of  any  form 
of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes;  namely,  as  a  means  of  j>ollt- 
Ical  coercion  or  education  or  as  a  punish- 
ment for  holding  or  expressing  particular  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  views;  as  a  means 
of  mobilizing  labor  for  purposes  of  economic 
development;  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 
as  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
strikes;  or  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  na- 
tional, or  religious  discrimination.  Ratify- 
ing states  are  required  to  take  effective  meas- 
ures to  secure  Immediate  and  complete  aboli- 
tion of  these  proscribed  uses  of  force  or  com- 
pulsory labor. 

These  undertakings  are  wholly  within  the 
Federal  competence,  and,  indeed,  are  already 
contained  In  our  laws.  No  new  legislation  is 
necessary  as  a  result  of  ratifying  the  conven- 
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tlon.  The  use  or  tolerance  of  forced  labor 
by  the  Government,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  would  run  squarely  Into  the  terms 
of  our  Thirteenth  Amendment.  The  use  of 
forced  labor  as  a  punishment  for  crime  would 
not  be  Constitutionally  permissible  in  the 
cases  enumerated  in  the  convention,  because 
the  particular  areas  in  question  have  the 
protection  of  Constitutional  guarantees. 
Thus,  a  statute  providing  for  forced  labor 
for  violating  an  arbitrary  rule  of  racial,  so- 
cial, or  religious  discrimination  would  con- 
travene the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Forced  labor  imposed  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ing the  mere  expression  of  political  views 
would  not  be  possible,  because  any  criminal 
statute  providing  for  this  would  run  afoul 
of  the  First  Amendment.  Of  course,  the  con- 
vention, like  the  First  Amendment,  applies 
only  to  the  holding  or  expressing  of  views. 
There  is  no  immunity  for  those  who  advocate 
or  attempt  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government. 

A  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  relating  to  labor 
strikes  and  labor  discipline  may  be  in  order. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  drafting  history  that 
the  agreement  was  not  Intended  to  preclude 
the  application  of  penal  sanctions  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  labor  activities.  Thus,  the 
convention  would  have  no  application  to 
criminal  sanctions  for  violations  of  court 
orders — such  as  those  commonly  Issued  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Nor 
would  it  cast  any  doubt  on  punishments  for 
illegal  activities,  for  example,  assaults,  in 
connection  with  a  strike.  Nor,  flnaUy,  would 
the  convention  apply  to  sanctions  Imposed 
for  having  participated  in  an  Illegal  strike 
or  for  other  illegal  labor  activities.  The  con- 
vention merely  establishes  that  forced  labor 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  punishment  for  those 
labor  activities  that  are  the  Inherent  right 
of  men  everywhere  and  that  are  protected 
by  our  own  Constitution  and  laws. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  forced  labor  cannot  be 
imposed  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  labor 
strikes  or  activities  that  are  legal.  Forced 
labor  can  In  no  event  be  tolerated  In  the 
United  States  except  as  punishment  for  an 
act  that  has  validly  been  classified  as 
criminal. 

Parenthetically,  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  rati- 
fied the  other  two  conventions  under  consid- 
eration, has  not  ratified  this  one.  The  con- 
cern of  the  ILO  with  charges  of  forced  labor 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  third  convention,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  late  1952 
and  opened  for  signature  in  1953.  deals  with 
the  politlc.-il  rights  of  women.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967.  there  were  51  states  parties  to 
this  convention. 

Here  again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  legislation  now  in 
force  already  reflect  the  aims  ard  purport  of 
the  convention.  We  need  no  additional  laws 
to  ensure  that  women  shall,  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  b3  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections, 
be  eligible  for  election  to  all  publicly  elected 
bodies  established  by  national  law,  and  be 
entitled  to  hold  public  office  and  exercise 
all  public  functions  established  by  national 
law. 

The  first  of  these  rights,  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  inen,  Is 
the  precise  mandate  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (303  UJ5. 
277,  283  (1937)),  has  ruled  that  the  Amend- 
ment "by  its  own  force  supersedes  incon- 
sistent measures  whether  federal  or  state." 
Thus  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  diver- 
gence In  this  country  from  the  standard  set 
out  in  the  convention. 

The  other  rights  provided  for  In  the  agree- 
ment relate  to  publicly  elected  bodies,  public 
office  and  public  functions  "established  by 
national  laic"  In  the  United  States,  the 
term  "National  Law",  as  it  appears  in  this 
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convention  can  only  be  taken  to  mean  Fed- 
eral law.  The  history  of  and  official  United 
Nations  commentary  on  the  convention  fully 
support  this  interpretation  of  the  term. 

That  the  Constitution  bars  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  their  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  elected  bodies  and  in  their 
right  to  hold  Federal  office  or  to  exercise 
functions  in  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  cate- 
gorizations dependent  upon  the  natural  dif- 
ferences between  women  and  men  are  per- 
mitted under  our  Constitution,  and  I  under- 
stand such  categorizations  to  be  permissible 
under  the  present  convention.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  history  of  the  convention  es- 
tablishes that  the  terms  "public  office"  and 
"public  functions"  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  military  service.  In  voting  for  the 
convention,  the  United  States  delegate,  Mrs. 
EMeanor  Roosevelt,  stated  the  understanding 
of  the  United  States  in  this  regard,  adding 
that  we  understood  the  term  "public  office" 
to   be   coterminous   with   "public  function". 

If  the  Senate  were  to  decide  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  United  States  acces- 
sion to  the  convention,  it  might  wish  to  in- 
dicate its  understanding  on  these  two  points. 
Although  I  personally  believe  that  this  is 
not  necessary,  in  light  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
statement,  I  would  note  that  President  Ken- 
nedy recommended  such  an  understanding 
when  he  submitted  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  in  1963. 

As  you  can  see,  then,  each  of  these  con- 
ventions coincides  very  closely  with  the 
expressed  principles  and  values  of  the  United 
States.  Each  Is  a  simple,  forthright  docu- 
ment, aimed  at  the  achievement  of  a  common 
international  standard  on  matters  of  Interest 
to  the  International  community.  And  each 
is  concerned  with  the  eradication  of  social 
abuses  that  could  and  that  have,  at  times, 
become  sources  of  bitter  differences  among 
nations.  In  my  view  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
these  agreements  are  valid  and  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  treaty  power. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  wish  to  lay 
before  you  several  further  considerations 
that  seem  to  me  to  Indicate  the  advisability 
of  United  States  ratification  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

The  first  is  that  there  is  a  widely  shared 
view  in  this  country  that  we  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  live  up  to  our  public 
professions  of  Interest  In  the  human  rights 
field.  Judging  by  the  expressions  of  opinion 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, ratification  would  appear  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
now  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for 
favorable  consideration  of  these  conventlon£ 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  proclaimed  1968  as  the  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights,  a  year  for  new 
achievements  and  progress  in  this  most  Im- 
portant of  areas  of  international  concern. 
In  my  view  we  would  usher  in  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Himian  Rights  most  felici- 
tously by  adherence  to  these  conventions. 
For  in  so  doing,  we  would  demonstrate  that 
this  nation  will  not  stand  aloof  from  a  major 
world  effort  to  elevate  human  rights  stand- 
ards everywhere. 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
there  are  the  tremendous  consequences  of 
our  decision  whether  to  ratify  these  conven- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  solely  the  consequences 
for  the  United  States,  which  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned.  I  am  referring,  also,  to  the 
consequences  for  the  conventions  themselves, 
for  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  respect 
their  provisions  can  command.  Without  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  these  agree- 
ments may  appear  Insignificant  to  many 
other  countries.  If  we  do  not  consider  It 
important  to  sign  the  conventions,  why 
should  they?  And  more  Importantly,  why 
should  they  Implement  the  conventions? 

With   United   States  ratification,   on  the 


other  hand,  these  conventions  would  have  a 
new  life.  In  expressing  our  acceptance  and 
In  faithfully  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
these  agreements,  we  would  encourage  states 
that  have  thus  far  withheld  adherence  to  re- 
consider their  position.  When  there  are 
departures  from  the  standards  that  the  con- 
ventions lay  down,  the  United  States  would 
be  able,  as  a  state  party,  to  exert  its  Influence 
to  bring  about  renewed  observance  of  those 
standards. 

A  tremendous  Impetus  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided for  the  worldwide  battle  for  human 
rights.  And  the  solemn  human  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  Charter  would 
receive  some  real  content.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  law,  can  only  contem- 
plate such  a  prospect  with  approval. 

We  are,  after  all,  a  nation  that  stands  for 
something  in  world  history.  "Certain  un- 
alienable rights,"  were  proclaimed  In  1776  as 
the  heritage  of  "all  men" — not  Just  Ameri- 
cans. Abraham  Lincoln  said  there  was 
"something  In  that  Declaration  giving  lib- 
erty not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  for  the  world,  for  all  future  time." 

It  is  deep  In  our  American  character  to 
believe  In  this.  And  the  influence  of  those 
brave  words  of  1776,  In  country  after  country, 
generation  after  generation  down  to  our  own 
day.  is  solid  proof  that  these  Ideas  are  uni- 
versal and  that  they  can  move  men  to  action 
on  a  very  large  scale.  When  such  Ideas  come 
to  the  surface  anywhere  In  the  world,  our  na- 
tional conscience  does  not  allow  us  to  be  in- 
different to  them. 

I  would  urge  your  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  it  advise  and  con- 
sent to  all  three  of  the  conventions  before 
you. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  CITES 
STATESMANSHIP  OF  AMERICAN 
MOTORS     IN     PRICE    CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  Februai-y  22,  American 
Motors  Corp.  announced  extraordinary 
news — a  price  cut  of  $234  in  its  Rambler 
American  220  two-door  sedan. 

This  report  also  contained  the  infor- 
mation that  American  Motors,  to  meet 
head  on  the  competition  from  imports, 
was  going  to  limit  its  future  model 
changes  to  only  essentials  to  further  en- 
hance the  safety  and  reliability  of  these 
cars.  This  is,  indeed,  good  news  for  the 
driving  public. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  fine  edi- 
torial today,  praised  the  price  reduction 
by  American  Motors  Corp.,  indicating 
such  price  competition  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry would  benefit  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Cuts  Prices 

Many  manufacturers  quietly  reduce  prices 
in  the  face  of  keen  competition  without  win- 
ning accolades  from  Congress  and  the  press. 
But  there  Is  much  that  is  extraordinary  about 
the  automobile  Industry  and  the  American 
Motor  Company  which  has  Just  reduced 
Rambler  prices  and  renounced  yearly  model 
changeovers. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  auto  In- 
dustry, which  contributes  about  $30  billion 
to  Gross  National  Product,  that  demand  is 
not  at  all  resjKjnslve  to  price.  And  after 
buttressing  that  contention  with  spurious 
statistical  evidence,  Industry  spokesmen 
have  argued  that  It  Is  futile  to  cut  prices. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  modest  price  reduc- 
tions In  1956,  when  production  outraced  de- 
mand after  a  banner  year  of  sales  in  1955. 
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And  In  subsequent  periods  of  slack 

price  competition  took  the  surre 

of  higher  trade-In  allowances  than 

tlfled  by  prices  In  the  used  car 

Inclusion  of  optional  equipment  at 

cost    and    the    arrangement    of   Installment 

credit  on  more  favorable  terms. 

But    American's    reduction    In 
prices,  which  range  between  6.7 
cent  and  will  shave  $234  from  the 
two-door  sedan.  Is  especially 
wUl  result  In  larger  price 
those    effected    In    1956,    and    It 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  com 
the  foreign  and  domestic  makers  of 
cars. 

American  Motors  Is  poor  fourtt  among 
the  auto  giants,  and  for  that  very  reason- 
fewer  dealers  and  a  thinner  markdt  for  its 
used  cars — this  laudable  effort  to  Increase 
sales  by  reducing  prices  may  fail.  But  one 
hopes  that  it  will  not.  Consumers.  Indeed 
the  entire  economy,  would  benefl'  from  a 
return  to  the  vigorous  price  compc  titlon  on 
which  the  auto  industry  thrived  In  ts  heroic 
period. 

INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  tiMIT— 
CONFERENCE  REPORt 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mi  .  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  araendmer  ts  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  tc  provide 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  3C .  1967.  a 
tempcrarj-  increase  in  the  putUc  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  th^  ( Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  I  ask  unanim  aus  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infonr  ation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  p,  4995  of 
House  proceeding.'^,  of  March  1,  1967.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considei  ation  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  th(  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repor  .. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  M'.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  increases  the  debt  limit 
from  $330  billion  to  $336  billlor  for  the 
rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  There  was  one 
Senate  amendment  involved  in  he  con- 
ference. It  was  offered  by  Sena  or  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Senator  Hartke,  and  woild  have 
made  the  $336  billion  limit  permanent. 
The  House  bill,  on  the  other  ha  id,  con- 
tinued the  historical  pattern  of  lavlng  a 
$285  billion  permanent  limit  an<  a  tem- 
porary limit  on  top  of  that.  U  ider  the 
House  bill,  the  temporary  limit  which 
would  have  applied  through  ,  une  30, 
1967.  was  $51  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  not  happy  about  yielding  to  the 
House  on  this  amendment.  How  ;ver,  the 
House  conferees  advised  us  that  i  hey  had 
been  working  closely  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  trying  to  solve  a 
number  of  problems  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  the  debt  limit  with  respect 
to  guaranteed  and  insured  loans.  The 
House  conferees  indicated  that  tfiey  were 
plarming  to  consider  this  othei|  matter 
in  connection  with  review  of  Ihe  debt 
limit  in  June  of  this  year,  aid  they 
would  like  to  consider  the  question  of 


raising  the  permanent  limit  at  that  time, 
also. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  advised  the  Senate  conferees  that 
he  would  recommend  to  his  committee 
that  they  consider  making  the  debt  limit 
permanent  conmiencing  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  statement  of  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  is  to  include  the  following 
language: 

The  Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
stated  they  will  recommend  that  an  increase 
in  the  permanent  debt  limitation  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  connection  with  the  Committee's 
next  review  of  the  debt  limitation,  which 
must  occur  prior  to  July  1,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as  strong 
a  commitment  as  anyone  can  ever  get 
out  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
his  word. 

I  think  that  I  can  summarize  what  we 
have  agreed  to  with  the  House — taking 
into  account  the  statement  in  the  report 
for  the  managers  for  the  House — by  say- 
ing that  the  Senate  can  expect  to  obtain 
everything  that  it  asked  for  in  this  bill 
within  a  period  of  approximately  4 
months.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  have 
every  prospect  of  doing  away  with  the 
temporary  ceiling  and  having  only  a 
permanent  ceiling  by  this  next  June  30. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  for  this  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  contained  an 
amendment  which  would  have  done 
away  with  this  farce  of  operating  on  a 
$285  billion  ceiling  by  calling  all  of  the 
$336  billion  a  permanent  ceiling. 

Prior  to  this  bill  being  proposed,  under 
the  existing  law  we  had  on  the  statute 
books  a  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  bil- 
lion. A  series  of  increases  over  the  past 
several  years  have  brought  the  tempo- 
rary ceiling  to  $330  billion. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  raised  the  3330 
billion  temporary  ceiling  to  $336  billion 
on  a  temporary  basis  until  June  30.  This 
would  have  put  us  in  a  position,  whereby 
if  we  did  not  act  by  June  30  the  ceiling 
would  have  reverted  back  to  $285  billion. 
This  would  have  resulted  in  repudiating 
$51  billion  in  outstanding  bonds,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $285  and  the  $336 
billion  ceiling.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen.  For 
that  reason  I  said  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  ceiling  of  S336  billion  let  us 
make  it  permanent,  strike  out  $285  bil- 
lion and  put  in  $336  billion.  Then  next 
year  if  they  must  increase  the  ceiling 
again  we  can  do  it  without  having  the 
threat  over  our  heads  that  if  we  do  not 
vote  for  it  we  are  repudiating  outstand- 
ing bonds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  stop  this  farce  the  last  half 
dozen  times  that  this  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  has  been  before 
us.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  made  this  proposal  first 


and  I  supported  it,  and  I  have  offered  it 
time  and  time  again  in  trying  to  get  the 
administration  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
were  raising  not  a  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing but  a  permanent  debt  ceiling,  and 
that  the  country  should  know  it. 

The  committee  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1 
adopted  the  Williams  amendment,  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, and  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  would  have 
made  this  a  permanent  ceiling  and  elim- 
inated this  farce. 

Why  was  this  provision  rejected?  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  would  object  or  say  one  word 
to  the  effect  that  what  we  did  in  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  make  sense.  No  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  quarrel 
with  the  fact  that  when  we  made  it 
permanent  we  made  sense. 

The  conferees  from  the  other  body 
protested  but  I  got  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  they  were  favorably  inclined. 
If  that  is  true,  why  are  we  back  here 
now?  We  are  back  here  now  because 
the  Treasury  Department,  with  its  rep- 
resentatives at  this  conference,  asked  the 
conference  to  reject  the  Williams  amend- 
ment because  they  wanted  to  perpetuate 
this  farce.  They  want  this  as  temporary. 
This  puts  them  in  a  position,  if  we  do  not 
give  them  what  increase  they  want  on 
June  30,  we  will  be  repudiating  $51  bil- 
lion in  outstanding  bonds.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  position  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  irresponsible  action  I 
have  ever  seen  taken  by  this  Department 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  do  not  face  up  to  this  situation.  We 
perpetuate  also  the  farce  of  the  4y4 -per- 
cent interest  ceiling  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  with  the  net  effect  that 
we  are  having  many  problems  with  our 
national  debt  by  selling  nothing  but 
short-term  securities  paying  5  to  bVz  per- 
cent. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  due  when 
the  administation  should  stand  up  and 
face  the  true  fiscal  situation.  Let  us  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth  of  what 
we  are  spending.  We  will  keep  lo.sing  our 
gold.  Why — because  of  the  Irresponsible 
fiscal  policies  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  the 
vote  tonight.  I  told  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  was  going  to  state  my  posi- 
tion. Later  I  shall  discuss  in  greater  de- 
tail the  various  reasons  why  I  think  this 
administration  and  its  spokesmen  in  the 
Treasury  Department  are  not  facing  up 
to  the  realities.  The  result  is  this  so- 
called  credibility  gap.  The  credibility 
gap  exists  because  the  American  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  what  this  admin- 
istration tells  them. 

They  are  now  asking  Congress  to  pass 
a  bill  this  afternoon  raising  the  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $6  billion  on  a  temporary  basis  on 
the  premise  that  it  will  go  back  to  $285 
billion  June  30.  It  is  not  possible  for  that 
to  happen.  They  know  it.  It  is  not  true 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  there  is 
any  possibility  of  that  happening,  and  I 
will  have  no  part  of  trying  to  perpetuate 
this  farce. 

I  think  the  Treasury  Department  has 
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failed  completely  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility. Some  day  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  these  deficits  are  being 
incurred  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  permanent  debt  ceiling,  raise 
taxes,  or  cut  spending.  Thus  far,  we 
have  an  administration  that  will  not  take 
a  position  on  anything  except  giving 
money  away. 

I  regret  having  to  oppose  this  proposal 
at  this  time,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  express  my  opinion  on  the  position  of 
the  administration.  As  one  who  believes 
in  fiscal  responsibility,  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  such  farce. 

Suppose  June  30  came  and  Congress 
did  not  act  until  July  10.  We  would  tech- 
nically have  invalidated  $51  billion  of 
outstanding  Government  bonds.  I  know 
and  the  American  people  know  that 
sooner  or  later  Congress  would  have  to 
make  those  bonds  good.  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  fear  that 
would  arise  in  this  country,  but  we  must 
recognize,  as  well,  our  position  interna- 
tionally. The  central  banks  of  Europe 
are  already  highly  suspicious  of  Ameri- 
can monetary  policy. 

If  the  administration  were  to  invali- 
date $51  billion  of  bonds,  which  could 
precipitate  a  run  on  our  remaining  gold 
reserves,  all  semblance  of  security  would 
be  wiped  out.  The  administration  is 
encouraging  the  fanning  of  the  fires  of 
inflation  by  such  irresponsible  fiscal  ac- 
tions. Let  this  administration  take  the 
responsibility.  The  administration  asked 
for  it  when  they  told  the  conferees,  in 
my  presence,  that  they  wanted  this  farce 
perpetuated.  Why?  Because  they  could 
hold  a  club  over  Congress  and  say,  "If 
you  dont  act  by  June  30  and  give  us 
another  increase,  the  outstanding  bonds 
would  be  invalid." 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  he  said, 
"If  the  bill  is  not  passed  within  10  days, 
social  security  payments  will  have  to  be 
stopped,  railroad  retirement  payments 
will  have  to  be  stopped,  and  civil  service 
retirement  checks  will  have  to  be 
stopped."  That  is  not  true.  When  the 
Secretary  was  pressed  by  our  committee 
for  an  explanation,  he  said  that  the 
statement  was  not  true  and  reluctantly 
admitted  that  he  should  not  have  made 
it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
an  administration  that  seeks  to  perpetu- 
ate fear,  which  tries  to  scare  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  providing  what  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  on  the  threat  that  if  It 
does  not  receive  it,  it  will  withhold  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  and  civil 
service  pension  checks. 

That  is  legislative  blackmail. 

Those  funds  are  financed  by  trust 
funds.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
only  the  trustee.  There  are  $20  billion 
in  social  security  and  several  billion  in 
the  railroad  retirement  funds,  which 
are  invested  in  Government  securities. 
Whether  we  approve  this  increase  or 
not,  those  pension  checks  will  be  paid. 
I  am  getting  tired  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's trying  to  keep  a  club  poised 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 


There  is  only  one  way  I  know  to  tell 
them  that  Congress  means  business.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  have  no 
part  in  perpetuating  this  farce  to  the 
Americans  people.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
take  seriously  the  remarks  which  have 
just  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  was  a  member  of  this  conference 
and  I  want  to  say  this  for  the  chairman 
and  every  member  of  the  conference, 
that  we  did  everything  we  could  to  in- 
sist that  the  House  accept  our  position. 
Unfortunately,  they  refused  to  do  so  and 
were  adamant  in  their  oposition. 

However,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  that  this 
is  just  the  beginning  of  a  policy.  It  is 
going  to  need  sound,  definite,  and  con- 
structive action  and  not  let  this  thing 
drift  along  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  few  years. 

We  had  an  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  was  sound,  constructive,  and  de- 
fensible. Again,  I  say,  I  regret  that  we 
could  not  get  the  House  to  accept  our 
position;  but  in  view  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  us,  the  fact  that  Feb- 
ruary 28  is  almost  here,  and  that  some 
action  must  be  taken,  it  was  for  these 
reasons  that  I  signed  the  conference  re- 
port, and  not  with  any  thought  that  we 
were  solving  a  very  serious  and  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  close 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  time  is 
long  past  due  when  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  stand  up  and  meet 
its  responsibilities. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  drafting  half  a  million  men  and 
sending  them  to  Vietnam.  Fortunately 
for  America  those  men  are  displaying 
more  courage  on  the  battlefield  than  the 
political  leaders  in  Washington  are 
displaying. 

The  reason  why  the  administration  is 
so  desperate  to  have  this  report  agreed  to 
by  the  deadline  of  March  1,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  in  here  at  such  a 
late  date  is  that  up  until  January  of  this 
year  they  were  insisting  upon  telling  the 
American  people  they  were  going  to  close 
the  books  in  fiscal  1967  with  only  a  SI. 8 
billion  deficit.  It  was  not  until  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  that  they  admitted  the 
truth  of  what  every  man  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee already  knew;  namely,  that  the 
administration  is  spending  and  has  been 
spending  for  the  past  18  to  20  months 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  month  more  than 
it  is  taking  in. 

The  administration  has  not  told  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  the 
deficit. 

I  will  say  again  before  the  admin- 
istration comes  down  and  asks  for  a 
truth  in  lending  bill,  and  a  truth  in  pack- 
aging bill,  let  the  administration  start 
telling  the  American  people  the  truth. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  ap- 
proaching my  responsibility  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  the  conference  report  now 
pending,  I  have  asked  myself  several 
questions. 

First,  what  is  the  reality  and  the  truth 
about  the  national  debt?  Is  it  true  that 
the  $285  billion  now  declared  to  be  the 
permanent  debt,  reflects  the  actuality? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  true  that  the 
actuality  is  that  we  do  have  a  permanent 
debt  at  least  of  $336  billion? 

The  report  states  that  $285  billion  Is 
now  the  maximum  permanent  debt. 

Can  I,  in  truthfulness,  say  that  that 
is  the  fact,  or  am  I  obliged  to  declare  that 
the  permanent  debt  of  the  Nation  now 
is  at  least  $336  billion? 

My  answer  to  those  questions  is  that 
I  cannot  factually  say  that  $285  billion 
is  the  permanent  debt,  and  that  $336 
billion  is  the  temporary  debt. 

Senators  may  ask  why  I  make  that 
statement.  I  am  reinforced  by  what  I 
have  said  by  the  knowledge  that  within 
the  next  year  the  administration  has  al- 
ready stated  it  will  ask  for  an  increase 
in  the  $336  billion  debt  ceiling  to  at  least 
$340  billion. 

Second,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  debt  ceiling  by  Congress? 

I  ask  all  Senators  to  meditate  what 
the  answer  should  be  to  that  question. 

Why  did  we  adopt  a  law  fixing  the  debt 
ceiling? 

My  understanding  is  that  it  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  detenent  against  extravagant 
spending.  It  was  not  expected  that  we 
would  disregard  the  ceiling  and  indulge 
in  the  vanity,  each  year,  of  making  a 
request  that  the  permanent  ceiling  be 
lifted  because  we  spend  more  than  is 
allowed  by  law. 

What  has  become  of  the  honest,  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  the  law?  It  is  a  fiasco. 
It  is  a  nullity.  Each  year,  two  or  three 
times — at  least  once — we  lift  the  debt 
ceiling.  We  give  approval  to  extrava- 
gance and  indefensible  expenditures. 
Some  day  we  shall  have  to  face  reality. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  when  it  was  before 
us  last  week,  raising  the  permanent 
debt  limit  from  $285  billion,  as  is  now 
written  into  law,  to  a  new  limit  of  $336 
billion.  I  did  so  because  I  was  convmced 
that  S285  billion  was  an  unrealistic,  un- 
truthful ceiling.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  this  floor 
who  can  legitimately  say  that  $285  bil- 
lion is  realistic. 

To  have  voted  against  raising  the  per- 
manent ceiling  from  $285  billion  to  $336 
billion,  as  was  set  forth  in  the  bill  that 
was  before  us  last  week,  in  face  of  the 
reality  that  the  United  States  would  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  its  obligations  to 
the  extent  of  $51  billion,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ceiling  of  $285  bil- 
lion and  the  actual  debt  of  $336  billion — 
was  unthinkable  to  me. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  our 
permanent  debt  ceiling  was  $285  billion 
and  that  our  temporary  debt  was  $336 
billion,  and  that  unless  we  approved  of 
a  temporary  ceiling  of  $336  billion  this 
Government  would  default  in  the  amount 
of  $51  billion. 

It  was  also  stated  that  within  the  next 
several  months  he  would  again  ask  for 
a  raise  and  for  a  right  to  go  into  debt 
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from  a  level  of  $336  billion  to 
figure  of  about  $340  billion. 

The  conference  committee 
Williams  amendment  from 
am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  f  rorr 
I  Mr.  Carlson  1  say  the  Membeip 
Senate  conference  did  every 
their  power  to  keep  the  $336 
manent  ceiling  ir>  effect.    I  w 
press    gratitude    to    the 
Louisiana    I  Mr.  Long  J   for  the 
fight  he  also  made  to  achieve 
jective. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  app 
action  of  the  conference 
the  face  of  the  certainty  that 
ministration,  when  it  next  ask: 
lief,  will  be  able  to  argue  that, 
temporary  approval  is  made  o 
billion  ceiling,  the  Government 
come  delinquent  in  meeting 
tions  in  the  amount  of  $55 
voted  for  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
last  week.    I  shall  not  vote  for 
ference  report. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  thai 
month  ago  one  of  the  Washingtcjn 
carried  an  editorial  which,  in 
stated,  "Congress,  you  created 
You  provide  the  money  for 
debt." 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
sponsible  for  the  spending  in 
have  indulged,  and  which  has 
about  this  debt  from  $265  billioh 
to   $340   billion   in    1966.     I 
against  the  report,  with  full 
members  of  the  conference 
who  fought  to  preserve  the 
tion. 
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Mr.   HARRIS.    Mr.  Pr( 
unariimous  consent  to  have 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [ 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Tydings]  added  as  cosponsors 
to  provide  for  a  White  House  C|>nference 
on  Indian  Affairs,  at  its  next  pi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  my 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  7. 
a    special    export    wheat 
farmers  for  a  portion  of  crops 
and  to  provide  that  price 
corn,  beginning  with  the  1967 
be  at  a  national  average  rate 
than  90  per  centum  of  paritj 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HARRIS.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Record  a  speech  I  recently 
Oklahoma  on  this  and  various 
jects. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows: 
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Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  De- 
livered AT  Oklahoma  P.»bmep.s  Uniom 
Convention  at  Oklahoma  Ciiy.  Monday, 
February  13,   1967 

I  am  gl.=»d  to  be  here.  I  am  pleased  to 
address  those  who  are  Involved  in  Agricul- 
ture and  who  are  Involved  in  the  rural  areas 
pnd  towns  of  Okl.ihoma. 

In  a  country  of  195  million  people  this 
month,  projected  to  become  340  million  peo- 
ple in  Just  33  yeirs.  and  In  a  world  whose 
present  population  of  3.3  bllilon  Is  projected 
to  grow  to  7.5  billion  In  those  same  short 
33  ye.^rs,  the  future  of  American  agriculture, 
the  hope  for  easing  restrictions  and  uplng 
our  tremendous  productive  capacity.  Is  bright 
Indeed. 

But  vou  and  I  must  live  and  make  our 
living  In  the  present,  and  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  not  good,  or  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A  .source  of  greatest  dissatisfaction  for  me 
with  the  present  economic  picture  in  our 
country  Is  that  many  people  blame  the 
farmer  for  higher  food  prices,  when  the  truth 
is  that  much  of  what  he  buys  has  doubled 
or  tripled,  while  he  gets  less  for  what  he 
sells. 

I  don't  profess  to  have  become  an  agricul- 
tural economist  over  night,  and  I  don't  have 
all  the  right  answers.  But  my  actions  since 
going  to  the  Senate  reflect  my  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  I  need  your  help  and  advice  at 
every  step. 

First  of  all  I  think  we  have  come  to  the 
place  m  this  country  when  we  need  to  do 
something  about  the  rural  to  urban  shift 
of  our  population  which  has  caused  tremen- 
dous problems  in  the  mass  centers  of  popu- 
lation of  our  country,  which  have  made  many 
of  our  cities  very  imhealthy  to  live  in  p.nd 
raise  children.  That  is  why  wc  are  Involved 
in  some  research  In  my  office  to  devise  some 
kind  of  tax  Incentive,  perhaps  Initially  on  an 
exi>erlmental  basis,  to  Induce  Industry  to 
build  and  expand  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country.  I  Include  all  of  Oklahoma  In  the 
definition  of  rural  areas  of  our  country. 
Some  people  can  stay  where  they  are,  where 
their  life  Is  a  good  deal  less  difficult  and 
comnlex  and  where  their  problems  are  much 
less 'than  they  are  If  they  move  Into  the 
major  cities  where  we  already  have  such 
tremendous  problems. 

AORICULTURE    APPROPRIATIONS 

I  have  found  also  since  I  came  to  the  Scr.- 
ate  that  there  are  a  good  number  of  people 
who  come  from  so-called  "consumer  states" 
who  feel  that  the  farmer  Is  getting  special 
benefits  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled.  There- 
fore, late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
co-SDonsored  with  Senator  Walter  P.  Mon- 
da'.e'of  Mlnnesot.!  a  bill  which  would  require 
a  breakdown  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
budget  so  that  It  will  become  obvious  that 
much  of  the  budget  is  spent  for  the  con- 
sumer, for  foreign  considerations  and  for 
other  reasons  which  do  not  have  to  do  with 
the  farmer.  This  bill  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  but  did  not  reach  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  until  the  next  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  and,  therefore,  time  ran 
out  on  us  before  we  were  able  to  bring  It  to 
a  vote  of  the  Congress.  Senator  Mondale  has 
assured  me  that  he  Intends  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  again  this  session,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  again  Join  with  him  to  push 
vigorously  for  Its  passage. 

FARM  PRICES 

Further,  I  have  strongly  opposed  any  ac- 
tions of  the  government  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  holding  down  or  depressing  farm 
prices.  In  this  regard,  I  co-sponsored  last 
year  with  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  agency  of  the 
federal  government  from  taking  any  action 
which  would  hold  down  or  depress  farm  prices 
so  long  as  they  remain  below  fair  levels.  This 
bill  would  have  prohibited  the  action  last 


year  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  put 
export  controls  on  cattle  hides.  Fortunately, 
our  protest  got  this  action  partially  rescinded. 
The  bin  would  also  have  prohibited  the  ac- 
tion last  year,  which,  again,  our  protest  got 
rescinded,  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
stop  purchases  of  pork  ior  a  while.  The  bill. 
Senate  Resolution  No.  88.  was  reported  unanl- 
mously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  unanimous  vote  last  year.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  me.isure  in  the  House.  But 
It.  is  still  needed,  and  I  hope  this  year  It  will 
be  relntrodu-ed  and  enacted  Into  law. 


WHEAT 

As   a   former   wheat   raiser  and   one   who 
went   all  the  way  to  North  Dakota  In   the 
wheat  harvest  nine  summers  in  a  row.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  with  the  wheat  price 
situation.     Several  of  us  from  wheat  states 
are  doing  our  best  to  see  If  we  can  get  wheat 
prices  more  in  line  with  what  farmers  buy. 
because  it  Is  now  out  of  all  proportion.    There 
Is  some  real  hope  In  the  wheat  situation  in 
that  we  don't  have  the  surpluses   we  once 
had.  and  population  growth,  dome.'-tic  and 
foreign,  means  expanded  markets  for  wheat. 
In  the  meantime,  we've  got  to  have  a  better 
floor  under  wheat  prices.    Senator  McGovern 
of  South  Dakota  early  this  year  introduced  a 
bin  which  would  provide  a  65  cent  export  cer- 
tificate on  35  percent  of  the  farmers  wheat 
production  for  export.     I  endorse  this  bill, 
and  I  am  going  to  co-sponsor  It,  because  I 
feel  It  offers  the  best  presently  available  ave- 
nue for  more  equitable  prices  for  wheat.    Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  McGovern  wheat 
bill,  farmers  would  receive  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  at  least  $2  per  bushel  as  a  blend  price 
for  their  wheat.    Although  this  Is  not  as  good 
as  we  might  like,  It  certainly  Is  better  than 
the  presently  depressed  price  situation.    As 
you  know,  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  re- 
doubled our  efforts  to  create  a  better  foreign 
market  for  our  wheat  and  feed  grains.    It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  continue  to  foster  these 
foreign  markets  In  order  to  provide  an  outlet 
for  our  tremendous  productive  capacity.   The 
difficulty  with  cutting  off  control  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains  all  at  once  Is  that  the  United 
States  could  produce  at  least  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  we  now  produce,  and,  If  we  did,  it 
would    have   disastrous   effects   due   to   the 
creation   of   tremendous   surpluses   and   de- 
pression of  market  prices.    I  believe  that  In 
the   future  the  demand  for  United   States 
wheat  and  feed  grains  will  be  sufficient  to 
require   us  to  bring  into  production  every 
available  acre  without  price  loss  and  I  know 
that  you,  as  well  as  I,  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  demand  for  our  farm  products 
comes   closer   in   line  with   our  capacity  to 
produce. 

cattle 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  supported  controls  on  beef  Imports.  As 
you  know,  the  Congress  passed  in  1964  a  bill 
to  control  the  quantity  of  beef  imports  for 
any  given  year.  Although  I  support  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation,  passed  before  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  am  concerned  about  Us 
effectiveness.  Under  the  Import  Controls  Act 
of  1964  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines, at  the  first  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  foreign  beef  that  can 
be  Imported  into  the  United  States  for  that 
year.  Then  each  three  months  he  deter- 
■  mines  how  much  beef  has  been  Imported  Into 
the  United  States,  deducts  it  from  the  yearly 
total,  and  comes  up  with  the  number  of 
pounds  that  still  may  be  Imported  for  that 
year.  This  procedure,  I  feel,  has  shortcom- 
ings and  needs  revision.  For  Instance,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1966  our  total 
foreign  beef  Imports  amounted  to  172  mil- 
lion pounds.  During  the  second  three 
months  this  Increased  to  220  million  pounds. 
During  the  third  three  months,  and  this  Is 
significant,  our  beef  imports  Increased  to 
264.6  million  pounds,  and  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1966.  our  beef  Imports  were 
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237  minion  pounds.  This  Is  a  grand  total  of 
893  million  pounds  of  Imported  beef  for  1966. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  average  price  In 
August  of  1966  for  cutters  and  canners  was 
$17.90  and  $16.76  per  hundred  weight,  re- 
spectively. In  November,  the  first  month 
following  the  quarter  in  which  we  Imported 
the  high  of  264  million  pounds  of  foreign 
beef,  the  prices  dropped  on  cutters  and  can- 
ners to  $16.66  and  $15.58  respectively.  This 
Is  more  than  a  dollar  per  hundred  decrease 
m  both  categories,  and  It  Indicates  that  beef 
imports  have  a  considerable  Impact  on  our 
domestic  market.  Since  the  Beef  Import 
Control  Act  was  passed,  we  have  not  yet  had 
sufficient  imports  to  require  the  use  of  the 
quota.  However,  I  don't  feel  this  Is  the  prob- 
lem. I  feel  that  the  problem  lies  In  the  fact 
that  we  can  have  a  situation,  such  as  we  had 
last  year,  where  our  Imports  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  during  one  three-month  period 
than  at  any  other  time,  with  the  resulting 
effect  of  driving  down  domestic  prices.  I 
feel  that  the  Beef  Import  Control  law  needs 
a  thorough  reexamination,  with  an  eye  to- 
ward amending  it  to  provide  for  specific 
monthly  quotas  or  at  least  quarterly  quotas 
on  the  number  of  pounds  of  foreign  beef 
which  can  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States.  This  would,  I  feel,  go  a  long  way 
toward  stabilizing  the  domestic  market,  and 
It  is  this  kind  of  reexamination  and  revision 
I  am  working  for. 

Also,  I  feel  that,  like  the  grain  producing 
segment  of  our  agricultural  Industry,  cattle 
producers  are  going  to  have  to  look  to  foreign 
markets  as  an  added  outlet  for  our  produc- 
tive capacity.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  have 
worked  directly  with  some  success  to  expand 
our  beef  exports  to  other  countries.  The 
United  States  produces  the  best  beef  In  the 
world,  but  most  countries  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  beef  we  are  at- 
tempting to  sell  them.  This  means  that  our 
promotional  efforts,  both  public  and  private, 
must  be  redoubled.  We  have  recently  made 
some  Inroads  In  the  European  market  for  our 
high  quality  choice  beef  and  the  demand  Is 
rising  yearly,  but  this  beginning  must  be 
vigorously  built  upon,  and  this  Is  my  con- 
stant aim. 

DAIRT 

Like  the  beef  Industry,  the  dairy  Industry 
Is  also  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
growing  level  of  Imports  of  dairy  products. 
In  an  effort  to  curtail  further  price  reduc- 
tions for  domestic  dairy  products  because  of 
increasing  Importation  of  foreign  dairy  foods. 
Senator  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  has 
Introduced  this  year  a  bill  calling  for  im- 
port controls  on  dairy  products.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  it  is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

COTTON 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction over  conditions  within  the  cotton 
producing  segment  of  our  agricultural  In- 
dustry. Producer  prices  have  shown  a  marked 
decline  over  the  past  year  and  cotton  farm- 
ers are  naturally  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed.  For  many  years  our  government 
reduced  cotton  acreages  year  after  year,  cre- 
ating a  price  umbrella  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  result  was  that  world  produc- 
tion of  cotton  expanded  fantastically,  as 
ours  declined  each  year.  Prices  were  held 
high  on  cotton  In  the  United  States  with  the 
result  that  synthetics  started  taking  over 
gradually  In  the  domestic  market.  Because 
of  this  fact,  we  found  ourselves  last  year 
with  a  surplus  of  some  13  million  bales  of 
cotton,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  obviously  losing  the 
export  market,  and  the  Congress  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  try  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
production  of  cotton  and  eliminate  surpluses. 
The  supports  on  cotton  were  reduced  so 
It  could  compete  with  synthetics  and  also 
flow  into  foreign  trade.  Income  to  the  farm- 
ers  was   to   be   made   up   by   compensatory 


payments  for  diversion.  One  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  new  cotton  program  was  to 
expand  the  use  of  cotton  and  meet  com- 
petition, both  of  foreign  cotton  and  syn- 
thetics, so  that  the  United  States  cotton 
farmers  could  continue  to  produce.  A  major 
effect  of  the  new  program  has  been  to  in- 
crease exports  to  about  5  million  bales  in  this 
marketing  year,  compared  with  only  2.9  mil- 
lion bales  in  the  preceding  marketing  year. 
Also,  domestic  consumption  has  risen  to  over 
9.5  million  bales,  as  compared  to  less  than 
9.4  minion  bales  In  1964  and  only  8.5  minion 
bales  In  1963.  Thus  the  program  has  had 
some  definite  good  effects  on  the  overall 
cotton  Industry.  However,  the  cotton  price 
situation  Is  a  matter  of  serious  dissatisfac- 
tion to  me,  and  I  certainly  soUcit  any  sug- 
gestions that  you,  as  a  group,  or  Individu- 
ally, have  to  make  to  help  bring  about  better 
handling  of  cotton  acreages  and  more  equi- 
table prices.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult agricultural  problems  we  have,  and  I 
need  your  advice  to  help  solve  It. 

SOIL    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION 

Tlie  farmers  of  Oklahoma  have  for  years 
provided  a  tremendous  amount  of  leadership 
in  the  conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. As  a  result  of  your  leadership  and 
willingness  to  cooperate,  Oklahoma  is  still 
leading  the  nation  in  the  upstream  flood 
control  and  small  watershed  programs. 
Oklahoma's  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts have  taken  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  available  to  them 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
as  a  result  we  should  never  again  suffer  a 
disaster  like  the  dust  bowl  days  of  the  30'8, 
nor  do  we  have  the  threat  of  the  ravaging 
floods  which  tised  to  plague  our  state  each 
spri.ng.  Under  the  agricultural  conservation 
progams  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  have 
cleared  brush  from  their  farms,  sprigged  ber- 
muda  grass  and  other  protective  covering 
and  constructed  farm  ponds  which  provided 
needed  stock  water  supply  and  also  contrib- 
ute a  great  deal  to  the  control  of  erosion. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  now 
making  it  possible  for  farmers,  not  only  in 
Oklahoma  but  across  the  nation,  to  have  ade- 
quate quantities  of  good  quality  water 
through  the  rural  water  system  program,  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  also 
making  available  funds  so  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  our  small  rural  communities  across 
Oklahoma  to  construct  sewer  and  water 
systems  for  the  future. 

RXTRAL   ELECTRIFICATION 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  which  have 
possibly  contributed  as  much  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  farmers  as  any  other  program 
created  by  Congress,  are  now  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  provide  them  with  a 
means  of  supplemental  and  private  financing 
to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  growing 
demand  for  electricity  In  rural  areas.  If 
the  rural  electric  coojjeratives  of  Oklahoma 
are  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate,  dependable,  low-cost  electric  serv- 
ice to  our  rural  and  farm  populations.  It  is 
Imperative  that  they  have  available  to  them 
a  sufficient  amount  of  growth  capital  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future  without  having  to 
depend  totally  each  year  on  Congress  and 
the  federal  government.  Therefore,  I  sup- 
port and  am  a  co-sponsor  of  a  bill  which  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senators  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota and  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky to  provide  such  supplmental  financ- 
ing for  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I  plan  to 
work  vigorously  for  its  passage  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Agriculture  is  and  will  remain  a  basic  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and 
America,  more  basic  than,  for  example,  the 
automobile  manufacturing  Industry  which 
affects  us  all  so  greatly.  But,  unlike  agri- 
culture, the  production  and  marketing  of 
automobiles  is  In  such  few  hands  that  they 
can  control  the  amount  of  production,  and, 


therefore,  the  prices  of  their  product,  which 
they  regularly  do.  The  automobile  Industry 
has  surpluses  also,  surpluses  In  unused  plant 
capacity  and  In  the  productivity  of  Ita  work- 
ers. Though  this  is  an  invisible  surplus, 
because  it  does  not  result  In  a  pile  up  of 
automobiles  such  as  we  have.  say.  In  cotton. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  surplus  which  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  subsidizes  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  than  would  otherwise  result. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  American  way. 

But  the  agricultural  situation  is  different. 

American  farmers  are  highly  .numerous, 
and  they  are.  naturally,  only  loosely  orga- 
nized, and.  therefore,  control  neither  the  pro- 
duction nor  marketing  of  their  products. 
They  have  virtually  no  control  over  the 
amount  or  quantity  of  their  products,  nor 
the  prices  those  products  bring. 

That's  why,  though  we  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  day  when  a  booming  popula- 
tion's growing  demand  allows  a  relaxation  of 
the  government's  role  In  agriculture — and  it 
has  relaxed  a  little — the  people's  government 
In  America  must  continue  to  assist  toward  a 
healthy  agriculture,  because  the  people  must 
eat  and  be  clothed. 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967, 
a  temporai-y  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly  on  the  conference  re- 
port. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  set  the  debt  Umit  at  $336  billion 
on  a  permanent  basis.  I  think  it  was  a 
good  amendment.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  and  the  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  also  good  moves.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  good  move  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  agreed 
to  the  permanent  $336  billion  debt  limit. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  provision  for  a  temporary  uplift 
of  the  $6  billion.  If  we  had  a  $330  billion 
permanent  debt  ceiling  and  the  admin- 
istration came  in  to  us  and  said,  "We 
need  $6  billion,"  it  would  not  be  truthful, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  know  that 
they  are  going  to  be  back  on  June  30  ask- 
ing for  another  increase  in  the  perma- 
nent ceiling  or  the  debt  limit  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  But  yet  they  come 
back  to  us,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  not  been  a  straightforward 
presentation  before  us  of  what  is  being 
spent  in  Vietnam.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
when  the  debt  ceiling  was  set  at  $330 
billion  on  a  temporary  basis,  It  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  going  to  cost  about 
$10  billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  At  that 
time  we  presented  evidence,  which  did 
not  come  from  any  classified  sources, 
holding  that  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  be  an  estimate  of  at  least  $20 
billion. 

This  would  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion underestimated  the  cost  of  the  war 
by  about  $10  billion.  We  find,  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  hearings,  that  Mr. 
Schultze  said  It  was  not  quite  $10  billion; 
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it  was  only  $9.6  billion.    This  is 
percent  mistake  in  the  estimate. 
Last  fall,  during  consideration 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  inv 
tax  credit.  I  asked  the  Director 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
whether  or  not  a  supplemental 
was  coming  in  from  the  Depart 
Defense.    They  said  that  none  w 
Ing.     Now    I    understand    the 
business  before  us  is  a 
quest  for  $4  billion  and  that 
billion  supplemental  bill  is  cominp 
same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
American  people  are  capable  of 
to  the  truth.     They  will  pay 
if  they  kno^v  what  they  are. 
going  to  run  a  government  by 
panic,  then  there  is  no  clear-cul 
know  how  to  pay  the  bills. 
I  do  not  approve  of  the 
policy  in  this  instance.    As  mucl 
disapprove  of  it.  as  much  as  I  " 
of  the  policy  which  brought  us 
terrible  predicament  we  are  in, 
nize  that  we  are  still  going  to 
pay  the  bill.    We  ought  to  face 
and  pay  the  bill.     How  can  the 
Committee  write  any  legislation 
does  mt  have  presented  to  it  the 
what  the  bills  are  and  how  we 
mate  them  for  the  future? 

Has  the  administration  askec 
increase  in  taxes?     Frankly.  I 
fused,  and  the  American  people 
fused.     The  statement  was  made 
administration  was  going  to  ask 
percent  tax  increase  across  the 
Before  the  Finance  Committee 
ministration  witnesses  said  that 
they  still  think  they  miglit  ask  ' 
want  to  wait  until  May  before 
whether  to  doit. 

Why   are   we   being   asked   t< 
For  the  very  simple  reason  that 
not  know  where  the  economy 
I  think  as  a  result  of  the  tighjt 
policy,  together  with  the  misr 
tion  which  has  occurred  as  to 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
a  drastic  slowdown  in  our 
housing  industry  is  in  a 
dustrial  production  is  at  the 
months  ago.     Automobile  pn 
down.    You  can  read  the  resul 
the  board. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  go  about 
ness  of  ope'  ating  the  Govern 
honesty  basis,  and  that  we 
and  honest  audit  of  the  books  of 
I  intend  to  vote  for  this  incr 
debt  limit  for  the  sample  reason 
cannot  agree  to  refuse  to  pay 
But  they  will  be  back.    We 
well  vote  for  a  permanent  debt 
$1.  as  to  say  that  we  can  have 
nent  debt  limit  of  $336  billioi 
sorry  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
But  I  say  to  the  Senate  now  tha 
we  will  be  in  the  same  basic  posi 
June,  when  they  will  again  ask 
tinue  operating  this  Gover 
motives  of  terror  and  crisis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Presiden 
the  ninth  time  that  the  debt 
been  raised  since  June  1961. 
not  called  upon  to  raise  the 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  1961.  the  total 
$81.5  billion.     The  Vietnam 
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including  military  and  economic  foreign 
aid  increases  since  1961,  have  increased 
$28.4  billion. 

The  projection  of  our  receipts  and  rev- 
enues for  next  year  amounts  to  $126.9 
billion.  In  other  words,  if  we  took  the 
expenditures  of  1961  and  added  $28.4  bil- 
lion of  additional  war  expenses,  we  would 
still  have  a  surplus  of  $15  billion.  But 
that  surplus  has  been  consumed  by 
spending  for  social  purposes. 

The  other  day  I  quoted  Mr.  James 
Reston,  who  said: 

The  administration  has  put  through  more 
programs,  social  and  economic,  In  the  last  two 
years,  than  it  could  absorb.  The  89th  Con- 
gress alone  passed  21  new  health  programs, 
17  new  educational  programs,  15  new  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  12  new  pro- 
grams tor  cities,  17  new  resources  develop- 
ment, and  4  new  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
prevailed  in  the  Senate,  that  the  debt 
ceiling  should  be  placed  at  one  figure, 
and  that  ve  should  not  pass  a  bill  know- 
ing that  we  are  creating  a  situation 
where  we  cannot  act,  the  next  time  the 
matter  comes  up,  in  a  judicious  manner, 
but  will  again  be  forced  to  take  emer- 
gency action  in  an  unsound  way. 

I  oppose  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  only  point  we  have  at  issue  here 
is  whether  the  Senate  should  insist  on 
further  conference  with  regard  to  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  that  would  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  distinction  between  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  and  the  permanent 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
amendment  the  Senate  has  agreed  to.  I 
voted  against  it  in  the  committee,  but  I 
voted  for  it  on  the  floor.  I  voted  against 
it  in  the  committee  because  I  felt  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  House  conferees  to  accept  it; 
and  I  was  on  notice  that  that  was  the 
view  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  would  be  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  at  the 
time  we  voted  on  tiie  amendment. 

For  that  reason  alone,  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  but 
cheerfully  accepted  the  position  of  the 
committee  when  a  majority  voted  con- 
trary to  my  vote. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  difference  be- 
tween the  permanent  debt  limit  and  the 
temporary  debt  limit  was  not  the  doing 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  all 
started  with  a  Senate  amendment  initi- 
ated by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
amendment  was  the  brainchild  of  our 
very  much  revered  and  beloved  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  at  that  time  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  lat« 
Honorable  Harry  Byrd,  Sr..  whose  son 
is  so  well  carrying  on  in  his  father's 
tradition. 

The  distinction  between  the  temporary 
and  permanent  limits  started  when  we 
increased  the  debt  limit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  from  S275  billion  to  $281  bil- 
lion. At  that  time,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.,  that  by  mak- 
ing this  $6  billion  increase  merely  a 
temporary  increase,  he  might  thereby 


have  leverage  upon  the  administration 
to  control  spending. 

As  I  say,  it  started,  in  complete  good 
conscience  and  complete  good  faith,  as 
an  effort  to  bring  about  further  economy 
in  government.  Senators  will  notice 
that  the  table  in  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill,  on  page  2  of  the  report,  de- 
tails the  levels  of  government  debt  lim- 
its for  selected  years  from  1947  on. 

In  1956.  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Senate  will 
notice  that  the  debt  limit  was  decreased, 
so  that  in  1957  we  again  voted  for  a  S275 
billion  debt  limit,  but  with  a  temporary 
figure  of  $278  billion — only  $3  billion 
above  the  $275  billion  permanent  limit, 
which  would  indicate  that  progress  was 
being  made  toward  the  objective  that 
Senator  Byrd,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  seeking  at  that  time. 

Then  in  the  period  1958  to  1960,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary figure  $10  billion,  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  ceiling.  At  that 
time,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  hope, 
any  time  soon,  of  going  back  to  the  S275 
billion  permanent  limit.  So  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  was  made  $295  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  which  was 
$10  billion  above  the  figure  that  was 
made  the  permanent  limitation. 

Subsequently,  starting  in  1961,  we  had 
a  $8  billion  temporary  ceiling  above  the 
S285  billion,  so  that  the  temporary  ceil- 
ing was  reduced  from  $295  billion  to  $293 
billion. 

In  1962,  the  $285  billion  permanent 
limit  figure  was  maintained,  and  has 
been  held  to  since  that  time.  As  the  debt 
has  gradually  increased  since  that  time, 
the  temporary  limit  has  been  raised  un- 
til today  we  find  it  $51  billion  above  the 
permanent  limit. 

I  find  much  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment with  which  I  can  agree,  and  I  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  held  out  in 
conference  quite  a  while  longer  for  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  come  back  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after,  if  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  had  felt,  that  by  stay- 
ing in  session  for  another  day  or  two 
days  or  three  days,  the  House  might  have 
been  inclined  to  yield  on  this  point.  But 
it  was  not  the  feeling  of  any  Senate  con- 
feree that  by  spending  more  time  there 
we  were  likely  to  change  the  position  of 
the  House  conferees.  If  anyone  had  felt 
that  way,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  hold 
out  for  another  day  or  two  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
for  which  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment is  contending  that  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  prevail  within  4  months. 

In  other  words,  everything  that  the 
amendment  would  achieve:  namely,  a 
permanent  debt  ceiling,  we  can  hope  to 
attain  in  the  next  4  months  when  the 
debt  limit  is  again  considered. 

All  of  those  hopes  can  be  expected  to 
be  realized  4  months  from  now  when 
the  House  sends  to  us,  as  the  House 
conferees  virtually  assured  us  it  will,  a 
bill  stating  the  debt  limitation  in  terms 
of  a  permanent  limitation  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year  and  undertaking  to  deal  with 
guaranteed  loans  in  connection  with  the 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
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House  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  on  the 
House  side  have  told  us  they  will  recom- 
mend to  the  committee,  and  tell  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasui-y  that  when  he 
comes  to  testify  he  should  be  prepared 
to  testify  with  respect  to,  a  realistic  per- 
manent figure. 

The  ceiling  that  we  are  voting  on  right 
now,  as  a  practical  matter,  could  be  a 
temporary  ceiling  for  a  different  reason. 
The  additional  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
in  1967  are  expected  to  be  $9  billion  above 
the  initial  1967  budget  and  if  those  ex- 
penditures continue  past  June,  they  are 
going  to  require  us  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing still  further  shortly  after  that  time. 
Unless  we  can  foresee  an  early  end  to 
hostilities  there,  we  will  be  forced  to  vote 
for  a  higher  figure.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  this  Senator  to  make  the  fig- 
ure we  vote  on  some  4  months  from  now 
a  permanent  figure  although  that  too 
may  have  to  be  changed. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  act  on  the 
bill  as  soon  as  I  would  have  liked  but 
we  certainly  should  not  delay  action  on 
this  report. 

The    Treasury    Department    has    In- 
formed me  that  it  may  be  required  to 
do  several  things  which  do  not  constitute 
good  debt  management  in  order  to  draw 
down  cash  balances  from  all  sources  and 
use  them  to  meet  the  bills  coming  due 
this  next  week,  particularly  on  March  1. 
It  may  have  to  disinvest  $700  million 
of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund.    It 
may  have  to  go  into  the  market  with 
civil  service  retirement  funds  and  buy 
$200  million  of  outstanding  obligations 
instead  of  investing  these  funds  in  new 
special  issues.     Also,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may  have  to  go  out 
into  the  market  and  buy  $300  million  to 
S400  million  of  outstanding  marketable 
securities  instead  of  investing  in  special 
Treasury  issues.     While  it  is  not  good 
debt  management  to  take  the  actions  I 
have  outlined  to  you,  this  would  not  be 
the  first  time  such  actions  had  to  be 
taken.     Similar   acting  were   taken  in 
1957-58  but  then  the  actions  were  con- 
tinued for  several  months.     Now  they 
will  be  continued  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
None  of   these   transactions  which   I 
have  described  would  the  Treasury  have 
to  undertake  if  this  bill  could  become 
lav,'  by  the  end  of  this  month.     How- 
ever, the  House  leadership  is  under  an 
agreement  not  to  have  any  votes  until 
next  Wednesday,  and  as  a  result  the 
House  cannot  complete  action  on  this 
report  until  after  the  end  of  this  month. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  I  point  out  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate  that  the  House  will 
not  act  until  Wednesday.    It  is  not  the 
fault  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
that  the  administration  is  in  this  posi- 
tion of  needing  such  quick  action. 

Until  January  of  this  year  they  were 
perpetuating  the  farce  that  the  1967  fis- 
cal year  deficit  would  only  be  $1.8  billion. 
EveiTone  knew  that  was  not  true,  but 
the  administration  would  not  admit  it 
until  January  of  this  year. 

That  is  the  credibility  gap.  They  do 
not  tell  the  American  people  the  truth. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  propose  to  be  partisan 
about  the  matter.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  in  all  that  he  has  said  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  get  into  a  partisan 
discussion. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  pay  bills  when 
they  fall  due. 

The  Government  has  not  defaulted  on 
its  obligations.  It  has  never  declined  to 
pay  its  bills  in  the  past.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  do  so  this  tune. 

I  would  not  be  a  part  of  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Federal  Government 
was  unable  to  pay  its  obligations, 
whether  they  be  payments  owed  to  vet- 
erans, sei-vicemen,  Government  employ- 
ees, or  anybody  else. 

My  guess  is  that  anyone  who  does  vote 
in  a  manner  wliich  obtains  that  result 
will  come  to  regret  it  later,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  blame  the  other  fel- 
low for  the  activities  or  the  lack  of  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  some  other  people 
who  did  not  do  what  he  thought  they 
could  have  done. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  If 
we  vote  for  this  conference  report  today, 
we  will  have  discharged  our  responsi- 
bility. We  will  have  discharged  our  re- 
sponsibility in  sufficient  time  that  no  one 
will  be  required  to  engage  in  any  unde- 
sirable Government  debt  management 
practices  in  order  to  pay  the  bills  of  the 
Government  when  due. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  the  Treasury  opposed 
his  amendment.  I  do  not  recall  that  to 
be  the  case. 

My  understanding  is — and  I  was 
there — that  the  Treasury  made  no  rec- 
ommendation in  this  question  of  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  debt  limit.  The 
Treasury  merely  insisted  that  we  should, 
if  possible,  try  to  act  on  this  measure  in 
a  manner  that  it  might  be  the  law  be- 
fore March  1,  which  apparently  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility— 
not  because  of  the  Senate,  but  because 
the  House  will  be  unable  to  act  before 
that  time. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  we  would 
be  repudiating  Government  bonds  in  the 
event  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  $285  bil- 
lion debt  ceiling. 

That  is  not  my  understanding. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  outstanding 
bonds  would  continue  to  be  valid  and 
we  would  pay  them. 

However,  in  that  circumstance  we 
could  not  issue  any  further  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  able  to  meet  all  of  our 
new  bills  coming  due.  The  money  would 
not  be  available  to  cover  all  of  them  and 
we  could  not  issue  new  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  further  that  if 
anyone  fears  that  social  security  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made,  or  that  raihoad 
retirement  payments  would  not  be  made 
if  the  limit  Is  not  raised,  this  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

It  was  explained  quite  carefully  to  the 
Finance  Committee  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  undertake  to  make 
those  payments  whatever  the  debt  limit 
was. 

Of  course,  that  would  not  be  true  with 
regard  to  other  payments  coming  due 


where  there  is  a  trust  fund  to  protect  the 
payee. 

Examples  of  payments  which  might 
not  be  made  promptly  imder  such  situa- 
tions are  those  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
phases  of  government,  such  as  payments 
owing  to  civilians  in  the  employ  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  contractors 
who  have  done  work  for  the  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  reason  to  feel 
optimistic  about  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. As  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, any  time  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  get  it  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  the 
first  time  I  offer  it,  if  I  can  then  obtain 
assurance  from  the  House  conferees  that 
they  are  going  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment carefully  and  bring  us  a  bill  within 
4  months  that  is  likely  to  carry  out  that 
principle,  this  Senator  would  be  very 
happy  about  that  matter. 

We  do  have  assurance  that  what  he  is 
seeking  here — that  is  a  wiping  out  of  any 
difference  between  the  permanent  debt 
limitation  and  the  temporary  debt  lim- 
itation— will  be  recommended  by  the 
House  conferees  to  the  House  committee. 
I  believe  that  if  anybody  wants  to  vote 
for  a  permanent  debt  limit,  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with- 
in 4  months. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  is  rather  easy  of  resolution.  We 
cannot  consummate  action  on  this  pro- 
posal today.  That  would  constitute  only 
action  by  the  Senate.  However,  inas- 
much as  the  House,  in  its  infinite  wisdom, 
has  seen  fit  to  recess  until  next  Wednes- 
day, or  whenever  it  is,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  consummate  that  action  until 
next  Wednesday. 

The  House,  therefore,  will  have  ample 
time,  when  they  come  back,  to  ponder 
this  matter,  to  reflect  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  the  word  "permanent" 
and  lifting  us  from  fiction  into  the  realm 
of  fact. 

Actually,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  perpetuate  a  fiction.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  temporary  debt.  A  debt 
is  a  debt.  It  is  a  hard,  fast  obligation; 
and  when  you  attach  the  word  "tempo- 
rary," that  is  only  a  slender  gossamer 
hope. 

The  idea  is  that  by  curtailing  expendi- 
tures or  by  some  other  mystical  magic, 
we  are  going  to  find  a  way  to  get  back 
down  to  that  level.  Whenever  that  day 
comes,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  able 
to  turn  a  few  cartwheels  right  on  this 
Senate  floor,  because  I  have  been  around 
these  diggings  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  I  have  not  seen  it  happen  yet. 

So,  we  talk  about  the  temporary  debt, 
and  everybody  knows  as  a  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  be  larger  than  that  before  we 
get  through.  Now,  why  perpetuate  a 
fiction?    Why  not  call  it  what  it  is? 

Was  it  P.  T.  Barnum  who  said,  "There 
ain't  no  such  animal,"  when  he  first  saw 
a  giraffe?  Well,  "There  ain't  no  such 
animal"  as  a  temporary  debt. 

What  we  are  actually  doing  is  politely 
fooling  the  people.  I  do  not  call  it  de- 
ception. Why,  government  does  not 
deceive  people.  It  politely  and  courte- 
ously fools  them  at  times.  But  there  is 
no  intent  to  deceive.  But  this  is  a  fiction. 
Dure  and  simple.  Frankly,  by  our 
solemn  oaths,  we  have  to  say  to  the  coim- 
try  whether  or  not  we  want  to  perpetu- 
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ate  that  fiction;  and  I,  for  one,  im  very 
reluctant  to  do  It.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  show 
of  support  for  the  Williams  amei  idment, 
offered  in  the  committee  and  idopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  ind  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by 
the  House,  presumably  at  the  ins  ance  of 
the  Treasury. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Treasury  has  Its 
own  reasons,  and  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  recital  of  my  very  distirguished 
and  courageous  friend,  the  Senal  or  from 
Louisiana,  with  respect  to  all  tie  gyra- 
tions that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
going  to  pursue — Home  Loan  Bank 
bonds  and  the  civil  service  relirement 
fund.  Goodness  knows,  that  fifid  is  in 
such  bad  shape  that  a  couple  of  hundred 
million  dollars  more  or  less  does  not 
make  a  particle  of  difference,  because  we 
are  $41  billion  in  debt  to  that  find  now, 
which  the  Govermnent  has  neve:  paid. 

We  agreed,  when  we  put  a  Civi  Service 
Act  on  the  books,  that  we  pay  lialf  and 
the  employee  pay  half.  Well,  for  a  while 
we  paid  half.  We  gibbled  it  oit  of  the 
employee's  pay.  He  cannot  help  himself. 
He  cannot  get  his  pay  without  It  being 
taken  out.  That  is  the  law.  '^hen  we 
quit  paying  our  share. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  ^'hat  we 
owe  that  fund,  call  up  John  Mact.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
system.  He  will  tell  you— I  v.  ill  bank 
on  this  figure — that  we  owe  that  fund  $42 
billion  right  now,  and  nobody  las  come 
along  with  any  proposal  yet  at  out  how 

to  pay  it.  w   .       .u  * 

Was  it  last  year  or  the  year  before  that 
I  offered  an  amendment  on  this  floor 
for  a  bUlion  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury 
in  order  to  at  least  pay  our  share  foi 
1  year?  Someone  said,  "You  si-  ould  not 
do  that.  You  are  getting  the  budget 
askew."  Well,  you  do  not  care  about 
this  obligation.  And  we  owe  t  to  the 
people  who  have  paid  their  share,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  paid 
its  share. 

Now.  what  are  we  going  to  lo?  Re- 
pudiate it?  Well,  for  the  $20)  million 
that  is  involved.  I  guess  Mr.  Fowler  and 
his  associates  can  do  business  there 
without  any  real  difficulty. 

We  have  this  matter  of  pari  icipation 
certificates.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
budget  to  show  that  Is  a  debt.  But  who 
can  show  me  how  one  can  grat  a  hand- 
ful of  governmental  assets  lnj;he  form 
of  notes  and  mortgages  and  sfck  them 
In  a  fund  and  then  Issue  participation 
certificates  against  it,  withoiJt  having 
Incurred  a  debt,  which  is  a  cha  rge  upon 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  this 
country?  But  they  do  not  show  It. 
However,    they    are    going    to    use    the 
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money. 

That   is    a   funny   kind   of 
There   are   so   many   fictions 


business, 
now,   no 


wonder  a  Justice  on  one  of  o^r  circuit 
courts  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
congressional  intent:  congres^onal  in- 
tent is  only  a  fiction;  congressional  in- 
tent is  what  the  courts  say  it  is.  Well, 
that  Is  a  funny  kind  of — wh|at  is  the 
word— "ratiocination,"  or  "rea^ning,"  to 
come  to  that  kind  of  conclusion. 

Well,  I  just  do  not  buy  fictions  like 
that,  and  I  would  rather  noq  buy  this 


fiction  of  a  temporary  debt,  because  it 
is  an  amorphous  dream.  It  is  just  a 
transient,  fleeting  something  or  other 
that  is  wafted  away  on  the  afternoon 
zephyrs. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  even  to  me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  not,  I  will  try  all 
over  again. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  support  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  his  effort  to 
abolish  and  banish  and  cast  this  fiction 
into  outer  darkness  once  and  for  all, 
and  let  the  people  know  that  this  is  a 
permanent  debt.  They  owe  it.  and  they 
are  not  going  to  see  this  so-called  tem- 
porary debt  level,  even  though  it  is  a 
lovely  chimerical  dream,  done  in  full 
color,  as  channel  4  has  said,  and  it 
makes  it  all  the  more  appealing  but  all 
the  more  mystical. 

My  favorite  story  about  this  debt  is 
about  the  fellow  who  was  in  the  hospital 
in  Peoria.  He  got  up  on  the  floor  where 
they  had  the  babies,  in  the  baby  ward, 
and  he  walked  down  the  corridor,  and 
there  they  were.  Some  of  them  were  in 
these  little  baskets,  slumbering,  and 
some  were  squalling  and  some  were 
bawling,  making  all  sorts  of  noises. 
When  the  nurse  came  down,  she  looked 
at  them  with  a  rather  dour  visage,  and 
he  said: 

Nurse,  what  are  those  little  brats  squalling 
about? 

She  had  calculated  what  each  one's 
share  of  the  public  debt  was,  probably 
about  $1,700  or  $1,800.    So  she  said: 

Well.  If  you  were  out  of  a  Job  and  you 
owed  $1,800  on  the  public  debt,  and  your 
pants  were  wet.  you  would  squall,  too. 

Now.  do  we  kid  them  and  say.  "Well, 
actually,  you  do  not  owe  $1,800;  you  only 
owe  $1,200;  that  is  the  temporary  debt," 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  owe  $1,800 
as  their  share  of  the  public  debt? 

Why  not  tell  them  what  the  share  is, 
and  be  done  with  it,  and  not  fool  them? 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
reject  the  conference  report,  in  the  hope 
that  over  the  weekend  the  House  will  go 
into  prayerful  meditation  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  always,  the  Sen- 
ate is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin!,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Dodd 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Bennett 

Church 

Cooper 

Kastland 

Ellender 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


[No.  33  Leg] 

YEAS— 39 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 31 

Domlnlck 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lausche 

McGovern 

MiUer 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Gore  McCarthy 

Griffln  McClellan 

Hickenlooper  Morton 

Holland  Murphy 

Javits  PeU 

Jordan.  N.C.  Prouty 

Kuchel  Ribicoff 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Moutoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Spaikman 

Stennis 

Symington 


Mundt 

Peai-son 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smith 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 
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Tower  Yarborough 

T\dlngs  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Williams.  N.J.    Young,  Ohio 


Scott 

Smathers 

Talmadge 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Sen- 
ator Inouye  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  207  of  the  81st  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  Senator  Ribicoff  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  1028  of  the  84th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  Senator  Hruska  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy,  in  lieu 
of  Senator  Clifford  Case,  resigned. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LONG  OP 
LOUISIANA  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  ON  JANUARY 
18,  1967 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  very  wisely  counseled  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  direct  their  at- 
tention primarily  to  a  review  of  legisla- 
tive programs  enacted  in  recent  years 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  inefficiencies 
and  supplying  whatever  remedial  cor- 
rectives that  our  inquiries  might  show  to 
be  necessary.  In  this  the  majority 
leader  performed  a  notable  service  by 
supplying  us  all  with  a  most  helpful  per- 
spective for  the  work  of  this  Congress. 

Recently  the  majority  leader's  valiant 
cohort,  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  made  a  perceptive  analysis 
of  some  of  the  existing  areas  of  legisla- 
tive inquiry  which  cry  out  for  our  search- 
ing attention.  The  majority  whip  is 
second  to  none  in  this  body  in  political 
courage.  His  capacity  for  piercing  to 
the  heart  of  complex  political  issues  and 
casting  them  into  the  bold  relief  of  com- 
monsense  finds  no  greater  example  than 
his  remarks  delivered  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York  on  January  18.  1967. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  may  not  have  had  access 
to  the  text  of  those  remarks  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  body  politic  gen- 
erally, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  interest  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  drawn  to  these  remarks 
when  I  inform  them  that  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  included  in  his  remarks 
an  analysis  of  our  national  debt,  the 
level  of  interest  rates  and  the  respective 
roles  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  defining  policy  in  regard 
to  interest  rates,  opposition  to  a  tax  in- 


crease, the  need  to  limit  expenditures  in 
the  poverty  program  to  those  areas  that 
have  definitely  proved  their  value,  and 
the  need  for  American  prudence  in  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  in  Europe  and  Japan  in  view  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  European  allies  and 
of  Japan  and  their  comparative  unwill- 
ingness to  shoulder  a  greater  portion  of 
the  burden  of  their  own  self-defense. 

In  the  area  of  the  sinews  of  American 
economic  strength,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  very  properly  noted  the  fail- 
ure of  our  trade  program  to  maintain 
American  industry  at  the  desired  level. 
With  an  emphasis  that  I  find  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  he  declared : 

Our  trade  iwUcles  need  a  thorough  new 
look  and  some  hard-headed  American  busi- 
nessmen are  needed  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
Independent  thought  and  study  to  the  over- 
all program. 

Though  the  chairman  and  I  did  not 
collaborate  in  our  separate  public  state- 
ments on  the  matter  of  trade  policy,  I 
am  heartened  with  the  realization  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  tariff 
and  trade  legislation  in  this  body,  sees 
our  Nation's  current  dilemma  in  foreign 
trade  policy  and  administration  in  much 
the  same  light  that  I  do.  I  call  attention 
particularly  to  his  statement : 

The  tendency  In  recent  years  has  been  to 
reduce  American  tariff  protection  while  for- 
eign countries  have  given  little  If  anything 
in  return,  other  than  to  agree  to  continue 
their  existing  practices,  without  making 
trade  more  onerous  for  us  than  It  had  been 
In  the  past. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  second  the 
chairman's  view,  so  well  expressed  in  his 
remarks  to  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York,  that  we  have  it  within  our  power  to 
correct  these  evils  which  so  unfavorably 
affect  our  balance  of  payments  and  our 
balance  of  trade.    I  agree  with  him: 

We  can  do  It  by  expanding  our  Merchant 
Marine,  by  providing  more  rather  than  less 
protection  for  any  American  Industry  that  Is 
threatened,  by  Insisting  upon  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  those  countries  which  are  enjoying 
favors  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  him  completely: 
The  most  Imperative  item  Is  that  we  must 
stop  American  negotiators  from  committing 
this  nation  to  International  agreements 
which  bind  our  hands  and  prevent  us  from 
using  those  tools  which  could  save  us  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  tJ.S.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 

OF  Louisiana  to  the  Economic  Club  or 

New  York,  January  18,  1967 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York,  while  I  am  not 
familiar  with  all  of  your  impressive  history, 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  kinship  to  your  group, 
dating  back  to  the  fall  of  1962  when  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  your 
speaker. 

On  that  occasion  he  described  his  attitude 
toward  our  nation's  tax  laws.  He  said  they 
were  antiquated,  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 


lems of  an  earlier  day,  that  they  should  be 
modified  to  meet  the  problems  of  his  day  and 
the  challenge  of  the  future. 

At  that  time  our  much  beloved  friend,  the 
late  Harry  F.  Byrd,  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Prom  the 
first  moment  I  saw  the  John  Kennedy 
speech.  I  knew,  as  did  everyone  else,  that  the 
Kennedy  proposal  for  a  major  tax  reduction, 
which  necessarily  Involved  a  substantial  fed- 
eral deficit  for  at  least  two  years,  could  not 
and  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
that  consistent,  dedicated  conservative  who 
learned  his  economics  before  John  Kennedy 
was  born  on  this  earth,  and  who  had  not 
conformed  to  the  thinking  of  the  New  Deal 
of  1933  or  the  Fair  Deal  of  1948,  much  less 
the  New  Frontier.  It  was  my  guess  that 
Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  would 
speak  for  the  Kennedy  Administration  If  and 
when  the  Ideas  that  John  Kennedy  outlined 
before  you  on  that  occasion  should  come 
to  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  The  thought  never 
occurred  to  me  that,  before  this  Imaginative 
suggestion  could  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Allen  Frear  would  have  been  defeated 
and  that  Bob  Kerr  and  John  Kennedy  would 
have  passed  on  to  meet  their  reward,  and 
that  I.  the  number  four  Democrat  on  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  speech,  would 
be  the  committee  spokesman  for  the  larg- 
est revenue  measure  In  the  Nation's  history — 
the  first  major  bill  to  be  enacted  under 
President  Johnson. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  bill  which  emerged 
from  John  Kennedy's  speech  to  you  on  that 
occasion  Involved  a  reduction  of  federal 
taxes  by  more  than  14  billion  dollars.  It 
provided  great  reductions  in  personal  Income 
taxes,  to  increase  demand  and  consumption 
of  new  production.  It  provided  major  re- 
ductions In  corporation  Income  taxes.  It 
provided  Incentives  for  new  Investments. 
When  the  bill  came  to  a  final  vote,  I  pointed 
out  that  this  nation  was  enjoying  the  longest 
continued  prosperity  in  its  history.  At  that 
point  the  nation  had  enjoyed  more  than  45 
months  of  continued  increases  in  produc- 
tion, income  and  employment.  It  was  my 
argument,  and  that  of  the  Administration, 
that  this  bill,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 
would  mean  a  continued  Increase  in  produc- 
tion. Income,  and  employment  for  as  far 
Into  the  future  as  any  of  us  were  then 
privileged  to  see.  The  events  that  have 
transpired  since  that  date  are  worthy  of 
study  in  connection  with  the  predictions 
which  we  made  at  the  time.  Our  predictions 
for  employment  and  production  were  safely 
within  the  events  that  have  transpired. 
Our  prediction  for  national  growth  was 
vindicated. 

The  only  prediction  on  which  we  fell  short 
was  that  we  would  have  by  now  achieved  a 
balanced  budget.  With  regard  to  the  budg- 
et. It  Is  fair  to  submit  that,  had  this  nation 
not  elected  to  make  an  expensive  and  de- 
termined sacrifice  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  could  easily 
have  had  a  balanced  budget  for  last  year  and 
for  this  year. 

While  the  national  debt  has  Increased  In 
terms  of  dollars,  it  has  declined  In  terms  of 
the  ability  of  our  people  to  pay.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1962  the  federal  debt  was  53  per 
cent  of  our  gross  national  product.  In  1965 
It  was  less  than  46  per  cent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Furthermore,  when  we  talk  about  our  na- 
tional debt.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  make 
a  distinction  between  our  gross  national  debt 
and  our  net  national  debt.  Of  the  national 
debt  which  we  are  required  to  report  to  the 
American  people,  approximately  113  billion 
dollars  of  that  flgiu-e  Is  money  that  the  fed- 
eral government  owes  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

When  I  speak  of  money  that  the  federal 
government  owes  to  Itself,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  government  bonds  and  funds  held  by 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other  ptgencles 
of  the  federal  government.  Includec  In  that 
figure  would  be  government-held  trui  t  funds, 
such  as  the  social  security  fund  of  2  !  billion 
dollars  plus. 

Some  of  my  more  conservatlve-lhlnking 
friends  challenge  my  view  that  a  gov  jrnment 
held  trust  fund  In  the  last  analysis  is  money 
which  the  federal  government  owei  to  the 
federal  government. 

If  I  might  use  the  social  security  fund  as 
an  example,  we  have  contingent  liabilities 
running  into  hundreds  of  billions  ol  dollars. 
Yet,  Insofar  as  the  federal  governme  it  holds 
money  in  the  social  security  trust  Fund,  it 
is  that  much  ahead  In  meeting  Ita  obliga- 
tions. Other  trust  funds  financed  b; '  federal 
taxes  and  appropriations  appear  to  n  e  to  fall 
In  the  same  category.  Therefore,  when  I 
speak  of  the  national  debt  of  329  bli:  ion  dol- 
lars, I  am  tempted  to  point  out  Ihat  113 
billion  dollars  of  this  debt  is  money  bhat  the 
federal  government  owes  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  that  debt  which  the  federal 
government  owes  to  the  public  is  actually 
217  billion  dollars. 

Then  when  we  relate  our  national  debt  to 
our  gross  national  production,  we  t  nd  that 
our  net  federal  debt  in  1945  was  ipproxi- 
mately  116  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  today  it  Is  approximate  y  28  per 
cent  of  our  groes  national  produc  t.  It  Is 
comforting  to  note  that  the  tangible  assets 
held  by  the  federal  government  in  ;erms  of 
property,  real  and  personal,  exceed  our  na- 
tional debt  in  value  without  referen(  ;e  to  the 
nation's  greatest  financial  asset:  Its  ability 
to  tax  the  income  and  the  proper  y  of  its 
citizens. 

With  the  combination  of  the  increases  in 
our  population  and  production,  together  with 
the  inflation  that  we  experienciKi  after 
World  War  II,  our  per  capita  ne';  federal 
debt  has  declined  In  terms  of  196  5  dollars 
from  $2,901  to  $941 — less  than  cne-thlrd 
of  what  it  was  22  years  ago. 

Therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  say  wt  en  busi- 
nessmen talk  to  me  about  the  natlo  lal  debt, 
"Look  who's  talking."  Measured  br  a  rela- 
tive standard,  our  debt  Is  75  per  i;ent  less 
while  yours  has  increased  by  anywhere  from 
60  per  cent  to  200  per  cent. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  fair  compai  Ison,  be- 
cause each  decision  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  debt  outstanding  involves  a  diff  (rent  set 
of  problems.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  an  enor- 
mous public  and  private  debt,  excee  ling  one 
trillion  500  bUUon  dollars,  we  woula  do  well 
to  recognize  that  the  growth  of  our  tconomy, 
the  expansion  of  our  assets,  the  in  ;rease  in 
the  number  of  jobs,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
the  pay  which  those  Jobs  earn,  huve  been 
made  possible  during  the  past  26  yiiars  by  a 
steady  increase  in  the  public  anc  private 
debt  of  the  United  States,  the  ov(  rwhelm- 
ing  bulk  of  that  increase  being  in  th  e  private 
sector.  So  long  as  our  economy  continues 
to  grow  in  any  way  that  is  accejitable  to 
any  man  here  tonight,  the  total  Sgure  of 
public  and  private  debt  outstanding  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  recognize 
that  most  of  this  debt  was  incurred  for  good 
reason,  that  it  was  soundly  based  that  it 
has  created  a  credit  without  wlilch  the 
growth  of  our  economy  could  hardly  have 
occurred. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  can  carry  on 
Indefinitely  with  continued  prosperity,  or 
even  as  we  have  done  for  the  past  6  years,  so 
long  as  the  debt  which  we  owe  is  soundly 
based.  The  soundness  of  our  debt  Is  greater 
because  we  have  a  number  of  goternment 
programs  to  assure  that  Americaiis  stand 
together  in  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
most  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  optimistic  about  the 
future,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  economic  approach  that  we 
have  been  pursuing  in  recent  years  nothing 
can  destroy  the  strength  and  greatni  !ss  of  our 
nation,  other  than  a  devastating  war  beyond 
anything  that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 


Such  a  war  we  constantly  pray  and  strive 
to  avoid. 

Having  recognized  the  existence  of  a  large 
public  and  private  debt,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  Senator,  for  one,  fa- 
vors the  lowest  practical  level  of  interest 
rates,  in  order  that  the  burden  of  carrying 
our  debts  may  be  as  light  as  possible.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  interest  cost  of  carry- 
ing our  debts  falls  on  the  consumer  and  on 
the  taxpayer.  While  it  is  true  that  corpora- 
tions pay  large  amounts  of  Interest,  it  Is  a 
cost  of  doing  business  and,  so  long  as  compe- 
tition will  permit,  they  will  oass  it  along  to 
their  customer  in  the  price  of  the  product. 

Forthrlghtness  compels  me  to  express  my 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  the 
degree  of  Independence  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  possess.  The  board  is 
not  a  creature  of  the  executive  branch.  If  a 
majority  of  the  board  desires  to  do  so,  it  may 
exercise  a  judgment  contrary  to  the  views  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  goverimient.  If 
anyone  has  ever  contended  that  the  board 
is  Independent  of  the  Congress,  it  has  never 
come  to  my  attention. 

Thirteen  months  ago  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  decided 
to  embark  upon  a  monetary  program  against 
the  advice  of  the  executive  and  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress. 

Having  protested  about  the  matter.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  then  bowed  to  what  he  seemed 
to  regard  as  inevitable  and  undertook  to 
adjust  his  policies  accordingly.  Since  that 
date,  some  members  of  that  board  have  un- 
dertaken to  suggest  that  we  in  Congress 
should  adjust  this  nation's  tax  laws  to  con- 
form to  economic  policies  decided  by  this 
small  group  which  meets  in  an  Imposing 
building  on  Constitution  Avenue.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress should  sit  down  with  members  who 
can  speak  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
agree  to  a  given  tax  policy  to  conform  to  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Lest  it  be  misunderstood  by  any  source 
I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress; 
they  are  exercising  powers  which  properly 
belong  to  vis.  We  are  elected  to  represent 
190  million  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
Is  the  President.  Whenever  the  Congress 
and  the  President  can  agree  upon  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  modify  its  policies  to  come 
into  accord  with  us,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

The  tight-money,  hlgh-lnterest-rate  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the  past  13 
months  will  find  very  little  approval  beyond 
the  offices  of  the  moneylenders  who,  while 
powerful  and  highly  regarded,  constitute  a 
small  minority  of  the  population  of  this  na- 
tion. Those  policies  have  Imposed  an  al- 
most disastrous  depression  in  the  housing 
industry.  Those  policies  have  Increased  the 
cost  of  government.  They  have  had  a  re- 
tarding effect  upon  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy. Those  policies  forced  me  to  suspend 
the  Investment  credit.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  most  of  us,  we  rejoice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  now  retreating  from  that 
policy  as  some  of  us  have  been  advocating 
It  should  do. 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  President 
that  Congress  should  Increase  taxes,  which 
would  further  retard  an  economy  which  at 
this  moment  is  showing  signs  of  becoming 
sluggish,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  we  do 
so,  the  Federal  Reserve  would  further  ease 
its  tight  grip  on  the  nation's  money  supply. 
We  are  willing  to  consider  the  President's 
suggestion  on  some  other  basis.  At  the 
moment  there  is  no  economic  case  for  the 
proposed  tax  increase.  Few  economists.  If 
any,  are  attempting  to  make  any  such  case. 


The  request  for  tax  Increase  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  a  failure  to  Increase 
taxes  will  lead  to  a  large  federal  deficit.  It 
is  argued  that,  while  men  fight  and  die  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  is  a  small  enough  sacri- 
fice for  Americans  to  pay  more  taxes.  Yet, 
a  tax  Increase  of  10  times  the  size  recom- 
mended by  the  President  would  still  not 
begin  to  equate  with  the  sacrifice  of  our 
courageous  young  men  fighting  and  dying  in 
the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Vietnam,  Amer- 
icans who  are  enjoying  income  and  pros- 
perity greater  than  they  have  ever  known. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  large 
reductions  cannot  be  made,  not  that  expend- 
itures cannot  be  postponed,  until  some 
later  date.  Nor  has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  a  number  of  new  programs  which  the 
President  is  recommending  even  now  might 
not  better  be  deferred  than  to  Increase  the 
taxes  on  the  American  people. 

The  Congress  is  not  disposed  to  deny  the 
best  weapons,  the  best  food,  and  every  bene- 
fit of  medical  science  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  Congress  is  disposed  to  make  reductions 
in  new  domestic  programs  and  even  in  old 
domestic  programs  before  It  votes  another 
tax  Increase. 

As  an  example  of  a  new  domestic  program 
that  can  be  cut,  I  would  point  to  the  poverty 
program,  which  is  poorly  and  inefficiently 
managed.  Many  of  the  activities  of  that 
program  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  Most 
Americans  would  support  a  poverty  program, 
or  any  part  of  It,  so  long  as  they  are  getting 
70  cents  or  even  50  cents  return  for  their 
Investment.  They  will  not  in  conscience 
support  any  part  of  such  a  program  which 
yields  them  less  than  10  per  cent  return  on 
the  dollar — and  some  parts  of  that  program 
appear  to  be  yielding  an  even  negative  re- 
turn. In  peacetime,  the  poverty  program 
could  cost  several  billion  dollars  annually. 
But,  with  the  pressure  of  a  war  on  our  hands. 
It  is  well  that  this  program  be  confined  to 
those  areas  where  It  has  definitely  proved 
its  value  and  that  it  serve  more  in  the  nature 
of  an  experimental  pilot  program  to  prove 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  new  Ideas  before  we 
attempt  to  expand  it  into  a  multi-billion  dol- 
lar undertaking. 

As  an  example  of  an  old  program  that  can 
be  cut,  I  would  point  to  the  policy  whereby 
this  nation  continues  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately one  million  Americans  at  taxpayers' 
expense  on  European  soil.  This  matter  was 
studied  by  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
That  committee  of  fifteen  Senators  included 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  members  of 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations  and  several  other 
major  committees  in  the  Congress.  It  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  trusted  friends  of 
the  President.  Having  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassador 
to  the  West  German  Republic  and  the  other 
able  spokesmen  suggested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, this  group,  composed  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Senate,  signed  a  unanimous 
proposal  that  the  number  of  troops  and  de- 
pendents In  Europe  should  be  drastically 
reduced. 

Thus  far,  our  suggestion  has  met  with 
nothing  more  than  a  few  additional  flimsy 
and  weak  reasons  for  continuing  a  program 
wliich  no  longer  makes  sense  long  after  the 
facts  of  life  which  dictated  it  have  changed 
drastically,  compelling  a  different  answer. 

One  of  the  facts  of  life  which  has  changed 
since  the  troops  for  Europe  proposal  was 
voted  in  1949,  my  first  year  in  the  Senate, 
has  been  that  this  program,  along  with 
other  grants — or,  to  use  a  better  world,  gift- 
programs — have  so  depleted  our  supply  of 
gold  that  this  nation  is  finding  it  necessary 
to  plead  with  former  bpneficiartes  of  our 
largesse  not  to  call  upon  us  to  pay  in  the 
only  recognized  international  currency,  gold, 
the  money  which  we  owe  to  them.  In  reply- 
ing these  nations  which  we  have  aided  in 
the  past  are  exercising  their  proper  right  to 
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insist  upon  this  nation  doing  things  which 
we  would  not  otherwise  do  In  the  absence 
of  our  monetary  distress.  Of  all  the  Items 
which  would  relieve  this  nation's  difficulties 
with  its  balance  of  payments,  none  would 
do  as  much  good  or  make  as  much  sense  as 
a  reduction,  a  major  reduction,  of  American 
Uoop  strength  in  Europe. 

This  nation's  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort  U  roughly  10  per  cent  of  our  national 
product.  Our  European  alUes  are  making  a 
contribution  which  is  5  per  cent  or  less,  of 
their  national  product.  Those  nations  and 
Japan  are  the  most  prosperous  nations  on 
earth,  except  for  the  United  States.  If  they 
are  not  so  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
aggressive  communism  that  tliey  will  not 
make  a  sacrifice  to  compare  with  our  own, 
then  we  have  no  business  and  no  proper 
right  bleeding  this  nation  white  economical- 
ly until  America  becomes  an  International 
beggar,  to  do  for  our  friends  things  which 
they  are  well  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  strongest  single  reason  for  continuing 
th'?  existing  level  of  American  troop  strength 
in  Europe  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  European 
is  the  bountiful  blessing  of  the  money  that 
this  policy  pours  Into  their  domestic  econo- 
my. While  some  of  us  may  not  begrudge  this 
blessing  to  the  economy  of  Europe,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  it. 

Another  best  argument  for  a  continuation 
of  this  situation  has  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  willing  to  agree  to  withdraw 
some  of  Its  troops  from  Eastern  Europe  If  we 
withdraw  some  American  troop  strength. 
But  why  should  the  Communist  world  wish 
to  arrive  at  any  such  arrangement?  The 
maintenance  of  a  million  Americans  on 
European  soil  Is  the  largest  reduceable  item 
of  those  factors  that  are  making  the  leader 
of  world  capitalism  an  International  pauper. 
Any  such  program  which  brings  us  to  our 
knees  before  first  one  lesser  power  and  then 
another  serves  the  purpose  of  international 
communism.  In  that  It  undermines  and  de- 
stroys the  ability  of  the  leader  of  the  capi- 
talistic world  to  continue  to  lead. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  nation  may 
soon  reach  an  honorable  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam.  When  we  are  able  to  do 
that,  we  should  embark  immediately  upon 
a  number  of  policies  which  the  future  and 
prosperity  of  our  nation  would  require. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  be  planning  for  them 
so  that  they  could  be  put  into  effect  Im- 
mediately. The  investment  tax  credit  should 
be  restored,  if  indeed  It  has  not  been  re- 
stored before  that  time.  We  should  make 
up  for  lost  time  In  providing  adequate  high- 
ways and  eliminating  slums,  rebuilding  the 
center  of  our  great  cities,  beautifying  our 
countryside,  eliminating  pollution  from 
water  and  air. 

At  the  first  possible  moment,  we  should 
start  rebuilding  our  American  Merchant 
Marine,  to  provide  this  nation  with  the 
strength  on  the  seas  and  In  world  trade 
which  that  arm  of  our  national  policy  once 
possessed.  The  neglect  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  so  tragic  and  so  lacking  in 
understanding  of  the  overall  problem  that 
the  present  trend  would  make  this  nation 
Impotent  to  carry  its  strength  around  the 
world  to  meet  emergencies.  Russia  is 
launching  a  dozen  new  merchant  ships  for 
every  time  this  nation  launches  one.  To 
meet  this  problem  and  to  help  with  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  In  the  future,  I 
will  Introduce  a  blU  to  place  a  small  tax  on 
all  cargo  entering  and  leaving  this  country, 
and  directing  the  receipts  from  that  tax  to 
the  reestabllshment  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  Its  proper  position  among 
maritime  powers. 

In  otlier  trade  programs,  the  combination 
of  taxes,  tariffs,  and  quotas  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  American  Industry 
at  the  desired  level.    Our  trade  policies  need 


a  thorough  new  look  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  Independent  thought  and 
study  to  the  overall  program.  This  nation 
in  Its  trade  and  aid  programs  has  played 
the  part  of  an  Andy  Gump  until  It  Is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  an  international  Barney 
Google.  Personnel  that  have  manned  the 
International  giveaway  programs  for  a  great 
number  of  years  are  poorly  equipped  to 
change  customs  and  play  the  opposite  role 
for  the  future  even  if  their  intellectual  make- 
up could  be  so  transformed. 

This  next  year  we  will  be  passing  additional 
trade  legislation.  The  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  reduce  American  tariff 
protection  while  foreign  countries  have  given 
little  if  anything  in  return,  other  than  to 
agree  to  continue  their  existing  practices, 
without  making  trade  more  onerous  for  us 
than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  The  reduction 
in  levels  of  American  tariffs  has  brought 
an  increase  in  Imports.  The  program  has 
not  brought  us  a  corresponding  increase  In 
our  exports.  The  result  is  that  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  being  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

When  our  unfavorable  balance  of  tourist 
trade  is  added  to  the  scales,  together  with 
our  foreign  aid  program,  troops  for  Europe 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  serious  deficit  position  which  is  steadily 
growing  worse.  It  cannot  be  corrected  en- 
tirely while  the  Vietnam  war  continues,  but 
we  must  start  improving  the  rituation  so 
that  It  can  be  corrected  when  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over. 

This  nation  has  it  well  within  Us  power 
to  correct  all  of  these  things  which  give  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and  move 
toward  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  We 
can  do  it  by  expanding  our  Merchant  Marine, 
by  providing  more  rather  than  less  protec- 
tion for  any  American  Industry  that  is 
threatened,  by  Insisting  upon  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  those  countries  which  are  enjoying 
favors  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  most  imperative  item  Is  that  we  must 
stop  American  negotiators  from  committing 
this  nation  to  international  agreements 
which  bind  our  hands  and  prevent  us  from 
using  those  tools  which  could  save  us  In  the 
future. 

Lest  someone  be  confused  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  opinions  at  variance  with  the 
Johnson  Administration,  I  believe  It  well  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  am  elected  to  represent 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  three  million 
people.  Under  our  Federal  system  it  was  In- 
tended that  there  be  room  for  differences  of 
opinion.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
so  many  Congressmen  and  Senators.  The 
fact  that  a  man  is  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
to  be  a  part  of  their  leadership  does  not 
reduce  for  one  moment  his  duty  to  his  na- 
tion, to  the  people  who  elect  him,  and  to 
his  convictions.  As  a  part  of  the  leadership, 
he  has  the  duty  to  go  an  extra  mile  In  bring- 
ing men  of  good  will  together  to  support 
policies  and  agree  on  decisions  which  are 
good  for  this  country.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  legislative  branch,  he 
does  not  relinquish  his  duty  to  speak  for 
what  he  believes.  v.  ,...     •* 

This  great  and  powerful  nation  holds  its 
place  in  the  world  In  spite  of  many  mistakes, 
disasters  and  adversities  with  which  Its 
people  have  been  confronted.  It  holds  Its 
place  foremost  among  free  people  because 
we  have  realized  our  mistakes  In  time  and 
with  the  guidance  of  a  merciful  Lord  we 
have  been  able  to  correct  our  mistakes  and 
find  the  right  course  to  justice,  wealth,  and 
leadership.  From  time  to  time  we  would  do 
well  to  rejoice  In  our  good  fortune.  Having 
done  so.  we  should  then  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  task  ahead  and  accept  whatever 
danger  or  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  It. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  month,  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joe 
W.  Fleming  II,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman,  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.    Also,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
hearings  on  S.  602,  authorizing  funds 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  programs  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and   1969.    In  company  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  was  pleased  to  support  Mr. 
Fleming's  appointment,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  good  wishes  to  him  for  a  con- 
tinued success  in  the  administration  of 
the  Appalacliian  Regional  Commis-sion. 
I  testified  before  the  special  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  was,  in  my  considered 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  successful,  ef- 
fective and  efficiently  administered  Fed- 
eral programs  now  in  operation.    I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  begun  to  bring  to  reality 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  Congress,  for 
although  the  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  less  than  2  years,  we  are  al- 
ready witnessing  some  extremely  signifi- 
cant benefits.    This  success  is  vmdoubt- 
edly   due   to   good   administration   and 
because    the   Appalachian   States   have 
been  given  a  new  hand  in  solving  their 
own  problems,   thus  demonstrating  an 
ideal  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  working  in 
cooperation.    I  only  wish  this  same  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  were  possible  in  de- 
scribing  other  Federal   piograms  soon 
to  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Because  the  Senate  will  need  to  vote 
on  appropriations  to  carry  forward  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
programs,  I  feel  an  appraisal  of  their  op- 
erations is  in  order.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
was  Instrumental  in  securing  initial  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1965  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. The  subsequent  effectiveness  of  the 
act  makes  it  gratifying  to  me  to  have 
fought  successfully  to  secure  these  funds 
and  to  work  to  provide  adequate  financ- 
ing to  enable  the  orderly  progression  of 
its  programs. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  doubtlessly 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  operations 
of  these  programs,  so  that  they  may  have 
an  effective  yardstick  in  judging  the 
merits  of  others,  also  to  be  considered  for 
Federal  financing  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. For  this  purpose,  I  wish  to  have 
my  testimony  during  the  Februai-y  3 
hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  placed  in  the 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd,  we  are  grati- 
fied that  you  have  arranged  your  schedule, 
a  busy  one  this  morning,  to  appear  and 
testify  before  our  special  subcommittee  on 
economic  development  and  you  may  proceed 
as  you  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
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members  of  the  subcommittee  the  Imjjortant 

points  that  you  believe  we  should 

as  we  extend  the  legislation,  leglslatlo 

you   joined    In    as    a   co-sponsor 

worked  with  the  various  elements  In 

Ing  the  region  over  such  a  long  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you.  Mr.   Chairman 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  appearlnj 
your  subcommittee  and  I  want  to 
gratitude  for  your  kindness  In  allowing 
to  come  over  on  such  short  notice. 

Mr.  Chairman,   It  Is  an   extreme 
for  me  to  Join  you,  my  colleague  and 
gulshed  chairman  of  this  committee 
dorsing  legislation  which  will  authorl 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 

I    Join,    also.    Governor    Hulett    Sr  ilth 
West   Virginia   In    recognizing   the   v^lue 
this  legislation  and  the  genuine  e 
was   made   by    the    Federal    Governiient 
correct  the  inequities  which  have  longjexlsted 
in  this  region. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Approp 
Committee.  I  was  pleased  to  do  my 
give  life   to   the   authorizing  legislation 
amending   the    Supplemental    Approjrl 
Bill  of  Fiscal  Year  1965  by  adding 
funds   for    the   measure — $800,000    to 
llsh  a  commission  and   to  organize 
mlnlstratlonal  structure  of  the  Act. 

Again,  in  April.  1965, 1  was  extremel  ' 
to  move  for  the  restoration  of  $7.9 
which  had  been  stricken   by  the 
Representatives   from    the   Second 
mental   Appropriation  Bill  of   1965. 

As   you    know,    this   motion   was 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commllltee 
the  membership  of  the  Senate.     It 
Justed  by  a  Senate-House  conference 
million.    Again,  last  fall.  I  moved  to 
the    funds   for   supplementary    gra 
S25  million  to  930  million  and  I  sh 
tinue   in    my   efforts.    Mr.    Chairman 
helpful  In  this  regard. 

May  I  make  this  ob.servatlon — that 
the  many  programs  which  the  Feder  il 
ernment  has  launched  in  recent  yefrs 
Appalachian    Program   has.    in   my 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  records 
the   most   outstanding   record,   of 
both  from  an  administrative  view 
Its  acceptance  by  the  people  In  the 
which  It  serves. 

And  in  saying  this.  Mr.  Chalrmai 
considering    the    Accelerated    Public 
Program  and  the  Area  Redevelopme|it 
gram,  both  of  which  were  excellent 
in     niy     Judgment.    Particularly 
former  of  the  two. 

This  program  has  not  been  the  su 
attack  by  critics  because,  I  believe, 
proper  objectives  and  It  has  been  co 
admirably,  efficiently,  and  well. 

Although  It  has  been  in  existence 
two  years,  the  program  has  already 
some  significant  benefits.     The  Appn 
Development  Highway  System  is  beglr^nin 
offer  risual  proof  that  the  region's 
barriers  to  commerce,  tourism  and 
mobility  can  and  will  be  destroyed. 

More  than  390  miles  of  the  sy; 
been  approved  for  construction  at  a 
timated  cost  of  $690  million.     This 
9387    million    in    Appalachian    func^ 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  only  State 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  region, 
more  than  100  miles  of  the  428  mllbs 
cated  to  it  either  under  constructiop 
the  final  contract  stages. 

In  addition  to  the  development 
program,  55  access  road  projects  had 
proved   by  the  Appalachian  Commission 
January  of  this  year.     The  economic 
of  these  roads  can  be  measured  speclflfcally 
the  Industrial,  commercial,  recreational 
residential  sites  they  serve. 
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The  Land  Stabilization  section  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  has  allowed  more  than  7.000 
farmers  In  Appalachla  to  Introduce  such 
practices  as  terracing,  flood  control  ponds, 
and  the  planting  of  leguminous  crops. 
This  program  not  only  enhances  the  income 
of  the  needy  farmer,  but  also  serves  broader 
economic  benefits  by  preventing  slltatlon  and 
flooding.  More  than  540  land  stabilization 
contracts  have  been  signed  by  farmers  In 
my  State. 

I  am  confident  that  more  of  us  realize  the 
importance  of  upgrading  the  skills  of  Ap- 
palachla's  unemployed  and  providing  new 
skills  to  those  about  to  enter  the  labor  force. 
The  Appalachian  Commission's  vocational 
education  program  Is  expected  to  provide  new 
and  expanded  facilities  for  almost  45,000 
students  as  a  result  of  the  projects  already 
approved  or  now  pending. 

As  of  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Commission 
had  approved  31  vocational  education  proj- 
ects using  a  total  of  $7,544,000  in  Appalach- 
ian funds,  while  another  28  projects  reaching 
a  total  of  $9,725,500  are  now  under  review 
at  the  Commission  or  In  the  State  education 
departments. 

The  supplemental  grants  section  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program  strikes  at  the  heart  of  a 
major  impediment  to  the  development  of 
some  Appalachian  communities — a  lack  of 
the  local  funds  needed  to  participate  In  other 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

As  hoped.  Section  214  supplemental  funds 
have  proved  to  be  "seed  money"  In  attracting 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  to  the 
region. 

On  the  basis  of  Section  214  grants  made 
as  of  January  1,  1967.  every  dollar  of  Appa- 
lachian money  accounted  for  $1.85  in  other 
Federal  funds,  $1.90  in  State  and  local 
money,  and  $4.75  In  total  projects. 

These  supplemental  grants  enabled  West 
Virginia  to  launch  a  total  of  28  major  de- 
velopmental projects  In  the  State.  I  am  told, 
that  we  Invested  a  total  of  $5,105,324  In  sup- 
p'.ementa!  funds  which  produced  $24,431,305 
in  new  projects  for  the  State  In  the  first 
22  months  of  the  program. 

Most  of  the  projects  funded  under  this 
section  of  the  .^ct  were  for  hleher  and  vo- 
cational education,  hospitals,  libraries,  air- 
ports and  sewage  treatment  plants.  This 
concentration  alone  indicates  a  considerable 
amount  of  economic  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  States  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

This  planning,  conceived  within  the  Com- 
mission's State-Federal  partnership  arrange- 
ment, could  be  a  benefit  even  paramount  to 
the  program's  economic  benefits.  This  Com- 
mission's State-Federal  relationship  has 
given  the  States  unprecedented  responsibili- 
ties In  the  decision-making  and  policy-mak- 
ing of  the  program. 

The  result  has  been  truly  regional  plan- 
ning and  cooperation  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region. 

A  good  example  Is  the  construction  of 
demonstration  health  centers  In  Appalachla. 
Recognizing  the  significance  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  the  Commission  delayed  im- 
plementation of  that  section  of  the  Act  until 
proper  guidelines  and  criteria  could  be  estab- 
lished to  Insure  that  all  health  projects  were 
truly  comprehensive  in  nature. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  project 
has  been  officially  submitted  now  to  the 
Commission  and  that  several  others  are  ex- 
pected to  be  submitted  within  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  I  am  informed  that  a  West 
Virginia  health  project  is  among  these. 

The  Appalachian  Program  has  proved  to  be 
of  singular  Importance  in  my  State,  and  I 
believe.  In  the  entire  Appalachla  region. 

I  support.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Act  which  allows  for  di- 
rect funding  of  the  Appalachian  program. 
Commission  officials  and  members  tell  me 
that  the  current  system  of  fragmenting  ap- 


propriations to  It  throughout  the  Federal 
budget  is  not  efficient.  It  Is  obvlovis  that  the 
States  and  the  Commission  have  Illustrated 
time  and  again  their  ability  to  plan  and  Judge 
project  proposals  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

We  have  given  the  Appalachian  States  a 
new  hand  In  solving  their  own  problems.  I 
hope  we  continue  to  assist  them  through  this 
fine  program. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  may  I  interpose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude,  that  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  .Service  believes  that 
the  Appalachian  Act  now  permits  the  use  of 
Appalachian  supplementary  funds  for  the 
development  of  watersheds. 

However,  as  there  Is  some  confusion  con- 
cerning this  Issue,  may  I  recommend  that 
this  committee  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
Section  214  funds  be  used  to  assist  local 
communities  In  the  development  of  water- 
shed projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
courtesy  and  kindness  In  allowing  me  to 
present  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  your  statement  and  you  have  been 
specific  In  pointing  out  areas  in  which  prog- 
ress has  been  made  not  only  in  the  region  as 
a  whole,  but  you  are  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  development  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  wonder  If  Senator  Cooper  would  wish  to 
make  comment  or  discuss  any  of  the  subject. 

Senator  Cooper.  No.  I  am  very  happy  that 
Senator  Byrd  has  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee because  of  his  Intimate  knowledge  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  region. 

His  suggestions  have  been  helpful  to  us 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  the  support  that 
yon  have  given  this  program  from  Its  very 
beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Baker? 

Senator  Bake^.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  again.  Senator 
Byrd.  for  coming  before  the  subcommittee 
this  morning. 

On  the  matter  of  the  appropriation,  the 
fragmentation,  and  the  one-package  prefer- 
able procedures  which  have  been  discussed 
during  these  hearings,  you  have  bore  down 
on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  are  grateful  espe- 
cially for  your  comment  In  this  area  of  our 
thinking. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  close 
by  expressing  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you 
and  your  distinguished  colleagues  for  the  fine 
hearings  that  you  have  conducted.  I  know 
that  you  are  seeking,  as  I  Indicated  yester- 
day, a  broad-based  support.  You  are  seek- 
ing to  determine  the  weaknesses,  if  there 
be  some,  and  you  are  seeking  Information 
which  will  enable  you  and  your  committee 
to  reach  a  very  considered  and  careful  Judg- 
ment as  you  proceed  to  prepare  legislation 
for  consideration  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  know  that  out  of  these  hearings  will  come 
an  Improved  legislative  measure,  and  not 
only  do  we  In  the  Senate  who  represent 
States  In  Appalachla  owe  you  and  the  com- 
mittee a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  our  people, 
perhaps  more  than  we.  owe  you  a  debt  of 
lasting  gratitude  for  the  efforts  that  you  are 
making. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  you  and  again 
want  to  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 
for  your  contribution  to  our  subject,  for 
counseling  with  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  SUPPORTS 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  20  pub- 
lished ail  excellent  editorial  regarding 
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the  President's  consumer  message  and 
the  truth-in-lending  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  11.  The  Post  con- 
cludes that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
calculate  the  annual  rate  for  credit  and 
believes  the  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation would  be  of  material  assistance 
to  consumers.  MT  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Washington  Post  for  its 
excellent  editorial  stand,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1967] 
A  Fine  and  Crucial  Line 

President  Johnson  delivered  another  strong 
message  replete  with  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  would  protect  consumers. 
The  motive  Is  laudable,  and  so,  in  moft  In- 
stances, are  the  concrete  proposals.  But  the 
Congress,  In  considering  them,  must  draw 
the  fine  and  crucial  line  between  the  genu- 
ine protection  of  consumers  and  measures 
that  would  on  balance  reduce  economic  effi- 
ciency by  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
markets. 

Consider  first  the  President's  endorsement 
of  the  "truth  in  lending  legislation"  that  Is 
designed  to  provide  accurate  information  on 
the  actual  costs  of  consiuners  credit.  This 
proposal,  long  championed  by  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, has  been  variously  attacked  as  both  Im- 
practical and  as  an  effort  to  Impose  a  Federal 
usury  regulation— a  celling  on  the  interest 
rates  charged  for  consumers  credit.  But 
neither  objection  carries  much  weight. 

It  Is  not  at  all  difficult  to  calculate  the 
true  rate  at  which  consumers  credit  is  ex- 
tended, no  matter  if  the  contract  Is  com- 
plicated by  dlFCOuntlng  and  repayment  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
of  New  York  has  for  some  time  distributed 
a  -Quick  Credit  Cost  Computer."  a  simple 
cardboard  device  that  permits  one  to  calcu- 
late the  true  cost  of  consumers  credit  at  a 
glance.  Nor  is  the  usury  objection  very 
weighty.  Informing  the  consumer  that 
he  Is  really  paying  more  than  12  per  cent 
interest  when  he  pays  one  per  cent  Interest 
a  month  on  the  outstanding  balance  of  a 
one-year  loan  Is  hardly  tantamount  to  a 
celling  on  Interest  rates.  Disseminating 
such  Information  may  encourage  some  con- 
sumers to  save  more  and  borrow  less.  But 
surely  thrift  Is  not  an  unmitigated  vice. 

The  case  for  legislation  to  regulate  mutual 
funds,  about  which  the  President  was  far 
more  circumspect,  is  very  doubtful.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  In  Its 
December  report  made  many  valuable  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  the  abusive 
practices  of  "insiders"  In  the  management 
of  mutual  funds.  But  the  SEC  proposal  for 
generally  limiting  sales  commission 
charges — the  "sales  load" — to  5  per  cent  Is 
quite  another  matter.  This  proposal  for 
price  control  in  the  distribution  of  mutual 
funds  would  be  necessary  if  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  resale-price  maintenance  pro- 
visions of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  thus  Introducing  price  competition  In- 
stead of  compelling  the  distributors  of  mu- 
tual funds  to  sell  only  at  prices  set  by  fund 
managements. 

There  is  no  more  Justification  for  placing 
a  celling  on  the  commissions  earned  by 
mutual  fund  salesmen  than  there  is  for 
limiting  the  commissions  of  Insurance  sales- 
men or  putty  knife  salesmen.  Ceilings  on 
sales  commissions  will  Inhibit  entry  Into  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  and  could  require  a 
bureaucratic  army  for  enforcement. 

Most  of  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
President  appear  to  be  unexceptionable. 
But   Congress,    if   It   Is    to   provide   genuine 


protection  for  the  consumer,  should  In  each 
case  weigh  the  benefits  of  regulation  against 
probable  losses  In  efficiency. 


TIME    FOR    A    REASONABLE    SOLU- 
TION ON  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20  Mr.  James  Michaux,  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  delivered 
a  speech  on  truth  in  lending.  Mr. 
Michaux'  remarks  were  most  construc- 
tive and  contained  what  I  believe  to  be 
sound  advice  to  the  credit  industry. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  everything 
Mr.  Michaux  has  said,  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  in  which  he  said  it.  I  do, 
however,  agree  with  his  main  conclusion 
that  the  credit  industry  should  adopt  a 
sensible  attitude  toward  tvath  in  lend- 
ing and  propose  constructive  alterna- 
tives where  it  believes  the  present  lan- 
guage might  be  unworkable. 

I  sincerely  believe  it  is  possible  to  pass 
a  bill  which  is  both  fair  to  the  consumer 
and  workable  to  the  credit  industry.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Michaux  for  his  states- 
manlike remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Conclusion"  of  Mr. 
Michaux'  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  "Conclu- 
sion" of  Mr.  Michaux'  speech  was  ordered 
10  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     of     James     Michaux     of     the 

Federated  Department  Stores  on  Truth 

IN  Lending 

CONC1.D3ION 

In  conclusion:  Look  back  over  the  last 
two  years  at  the  experience  of  those  who  are 
noA-  covered  by  a  Federal  Packaging  Law  and 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Auto 
Safety  Law.  Pick  up  any  dally  newspaper 
published  during  the  time  these  fights  were 
being  waged  and  you  will  find  emotional 
displays  of  tempers,  threats,  etc.  which  fil- 
tered through  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  doubt 
whether  the  public  Image  of  those  who  fought 
these  laws  was  enhanced  by  the  adverse 
publicity  which  accompanied  this  fight.  We 
who  are  Interested  in  consumer  credit  must 
ask  ourselves:  Is  this  the  kind  of  a  fight  in 
which  we  want  to  be  involved  during  the 
1967-68  Congress  on  the  Issue  of  truth-ln- 
lendlng? 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  why  cooler  heads 
m  the  Industries  who  would  have  to  live  with 
any  Federal  credit  law  cannot  get  together 
and  try  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  an 
affirmative  proposal.  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  come  up  with  one  which 
would  be  workable  from  their  point  of 
view  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  reason- 
able answer  for  the  average  Congressman 
who  feels  that  some  kind  of  Federal  Credit 
Disclosure  Law  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

7/  hiisinessvien  come  up  icith  constructive 
proposals,  I'm  confident  that  their  ideas 
icill  be  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congressmen.  It's  no  secret  in  Washington 
that  many  members  of  Congress  are  getting 
tired  of  the  bickering  over  this  issue  and 
would  welcome  a  reasonable  solution. 

Congressmen  face  many  problems  which 
are  more  difficult  to  solve  and  would  have  a 
greater  impact  on  the  country  than  the 
question  as  to  how  much  truth  Is  there  In 
the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  Many  Congress- 
men feel  that  the  truth-ln-lendlng  Issue 
has  taken  enough  of  their  time.  They 
Intend  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  law  and  then 
move  on  to  the  next  Issue. 


This  is  the  challenge  facing  the  indus- 
tries which  consider  credit  to  be  in  the 
cornerstone  of  their  business.  Certainly 
there  are  risks  in  advancing  a  positive  solu- 
tion. But  in  1967  and  on  this  issue,  there 
are  greater  risks  in  being  negative. 


MILWAUKEE   JOURNAL  FAVORS 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  endorsing  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill,  which  I  and  22  cosponsors 
introduced  on  January  11.  The  Journal 
believes  that  the  average  person  faced 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  credit  plans 
may  find  himself  baffled  and  unable  to 
make  an  informed  choice  of  the  best 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truth  in  Lending 

Wisconsin  Sen.  Proxmlre  thinks  Uiere  is  a 
good  chance  that  a  "strong  and  practical" 
truth  in  lending  bill  will  be  reported  favor- 
ably this  spring  by  the  senate  banking  and 
currency  committee,  on  which  he  is  the  No.  2 
Democrat. 

This  cause  was  a  major  concern  of  former 
Sen.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  defeated  for  re- 
election last  fall.  The  bill  was  pigeonholed 
in  the  last  congress.  Now  Proxmlre  Is  carry- 
ing on  the  crusade.  The  bill  would  require 
full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit  so  that 
the  borrower  knows  precisely  what  he  is  pay- 
ing in  interest.  It  would  not  regulate  Inter- 
est charges. 

Faced  in  the  market  place  by  a  bewildering 
array  of  credit  plans — Installment  buying, 
home  mortgages,  small  loans,  department 
store  revolving  charge  accounts — the  con- 
sumer may  find  himself  baffled,  unable  to 
make  an  Informed  choice  of  the  best  terms. 

The  bill  got  a  brief  but  sturdy  assist  from 
President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message:  "We  should  do  more  to  protect  the 
consumer,  he  said.  "We  should  demand  that 
the  cost  of  credit  be  clearly  and  honestly 
expressed.    Indeed  we  should. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  amendment  No.  90  to  S.  1, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KennedyI,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

Inadvertently,  their  names  were  left 
off  the  first  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL, 
S.  612 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
(S.  612)  to  regulate  imports  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  CALM  APPRAISAL  OF  CIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgin!  i.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  my  feeling  that,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  true  facts,  and  no;  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  excitement  which 
has  been  generated  in  the  public  arena 
by  the  revelation  that  the  CIA  has  as- 
sisted in  financially  supporting  the 
National  Student  Association,  t^o  very 
important  factors  should  be  emphasized. 
One  is  that  the  Communists  haye  sub- 
sidized virtually  every  kind  of  world  stu- 
dent convocation  in  order  to  padk  these 
supposedly  open  discussions  with  their 
own  people.  To  combat  this,  the  CIA 
attempted  to  provide  the  means  ^hereby 
our  country  could  secure  dependable 
information  concerning  the  student  ac- 
tivities and  perhaps  counteract  Commu- 
nist forces  working  through  the  ptudent 
congresses. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  claim  that 
the  CIA  attempted  to  Influence  khe  ac- 
tivities of  the  student  organizatilons  or 
hinder  them  in  their  freedom  of  speech 
or  ideas. 

It  is  good  that  the  President  ^as  or- 
dered a  review  of  such  CIA  agtivities. 
So,  while  we  should  not,  at  the  moment, 
exculpate  the  agency,  we  should  also  be 
willing  to  wait  until  all  the  evic  ence  is 
in  before  we  automatically  convict  the 
CIA  of  wrongdoing. 

Similar  views  have  been  exprissed  in 
newspaper  editorials  and  articles  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  incli.de  the 
February  19  editorial,  "What  ^e  We 
Trying  To  Do  to  the  CIA?",  published 
in  the  Sunday  Star;  the  article  written 
by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  "CIA  Flap  Hardly 
as  Shocking  as  All  That,"  in  the  Febru- 
ary 21  Issue  of  the  Evening  Stiir;  and 
the  article  written  by  David  La|wrence, 
"The  CIA  Issue,  In  Simplest  Foim"  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  issue  of  the  evening 
Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thdt  these 
newspaper  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  SUr, 

Feb.  19.  1967] 

What  Arb  We  Trting  To  Do  to  n  he  CIA? 

It  Is  Just  possible.  If  we  all  managi  to  work 
ourselves  into  a  wild  enough  latt  er,  that 
the  current  flap  over  the  CIA  can  be  esca- 
lated to  the  point  where  It  will  destroy  the 
nation's  Intelligence  organization.  It  al- 
most seems  that  this  Is  what  soms  of  the 
breast-beaters  would  like  to  do. 

One  day  we  have  a  disclosure  thi.t  a  stu- 
dent organization  has  been  recelvli  g  covert 
funds  so  that  young  Americans  can  compete 
with  yoimg  Communists  at  world  student 
meetings.  Then,  suddenly,  nothing  will  do 
but  that  every  traceable  operation  of  the 
CIA  must  be  laid  bare  to  public  vliw.  com- 
mented upon  In  tones  of  pious  hqrror.  In- 
vestigated, sermonized,  deplored  abd  pun- 
ished, until  the  terrible  guilt  of  It  all  has 
been  established  for  aU  time,  fon  all  the 
world  to  see. 

And  what,  precisely,  are  we  giiUty  of? 
Why.  of  using  our  wits  and  avallab  e  means 
to  compete  in  a  battle  Just  as  real,  (Urty  and 
deadly  serious  as  any  shooting  war  In  which 
we  could  engage. 


Confronted  by  adversaries  who  threw  the 
full  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  into  the 
effort  to  mold  and  control  world  opinion,  we 
did  not  abandon  the  field  to  them.  Instead, 
we  devoted  some  public  funds  to  seeing  to  it 
that  Americans  could  confront  the  totali- 
tarians  In  the  InteUectual  lists  abroad, 
speaking  their  minds  in  representing  the 
views  of  a  relatively  free  society. 

It  worked,  incidentally.  A  wide  variety  of 
Americans,  most  of  whom  never  knew  the 
source  of  the  funds  backing  them,  proved 
more  than  able  over  the  years  to  hold  their 
own  m  confrontation  with  disciplined,  pro- 
fessional Communist  agents.  They  pre- 
vented the  takeover  of  numerous  interna- 
tional organizations  and  established  others 
which  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
global  cause  of  freedom. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Gloria  Stelnem,  as  interestingly  reported  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Post.  A  New  York 
writer,  Miss  Stelnem  was  director  of  some- 
thing called  "The  Independent  Research 
Service."  which  took  CIA  money  to  send  sev- 
eral hundred  young  Americans  to  World 
Youth  festivals  in  Vienna  and  Helsinki  in 
1959  and  1962. 

Miss  Stelnem  said  she  worked  closely  with 
CIA  agents  on  the  program,  but  that  few  of 
the  students  who  took  those  trips  knew  that 
the  CIA  was  picking  up  the  tab. 

"I  never  felt  I  was  being  dictated  to  at 
all,"  she  said.  "I  found  them  (the  CIA  men 
with  whom  she  worked)  liberal  and  far- 
sighted  and  open  to  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

.  .  They  wanted  to  do  what  we  wanted  to 
do— present  a  healthy,  diverse  view  of  the 
United  States." 

She  was  backed  up  by  Dennis  Shaul.  an- 
other spokesman  for  the  organization,  who 
said:  "We  had  Minnesota  schoolteachers  who 
were  further  right  than  BUI  Buckley  as  well 
as  members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.    Nobody  told  them  what  to  do." 

Bear  In  mind,  except  for  such  American 
participation  financed  by  CIA  funds,  these 
festivals  were  completely  dominated  by  Com- 
munists, all  financed  and  controlled  by  their 
governments.  Yet  says  Shaul,  "The  Helsinki 
festival  was  a  disaster  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  I  think  we  can  take  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  that." 

Well  now,  why  not?  Is  this  really  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  apologized  for?  Who 
is  corrupted  by  such  an  operation?  Who 
would  have  paid  the  Americans'  e.\penses  if 
the  CIA  hadn't? 

•The  CIA,"  says  Miss  Stelnem,  "was  the 
only  (organization)  with  enough  guts  and 
foresight  to  see  that  youth  and  student  af- 
fairs were  Important."  And  here,  the  lady 
puts  her  finger  on  an  important  point. 

Of  course,  It  would  have  been  better  If  this 
sort  of  thing  could  have  been  done  without 
subterfuge.  It  is  too  bad  that  private  funds 
were  not  available  for  these  purposes.  It 
would  have  been  healthier,  lacking  such  pri- 
vate sources,  for  our  government  to  have  ap- 
propriated openly  the  necessary  monies 
through  the  State  Department,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  or  some  other  "respectable" 
organization.  Even  though  no  such  alterna- 
tive may  have  been  available  when  these 
programs  were  Initiated  In  the  early  1950s. 
it  would  have  been  advisable  to  switch  them 
away  from  CIA  support  as  soon  as  that  be- 
came possible. 

No  one,  moreover,  can  possibly  defend  all 
the  details  of  any  one  of  these  operations. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  messy  procedures 
which,  when  exposed,  prove  embarrassing. 
There  Is.  one  Inevitably  recalls,  a  saying 
about  making  omelettes  and  breaking  eggs. 

What  Is  beyond  comprehension  in  all  this, 
however.  Is  the  monumental  naivete  Involved 
in  the  apjjarent  shock  reaction  to  these  dis- 
closures on  the  part  of  otherwise  knowledge- 
able people.  After  aU.  what  have  the  out- 
raged gentlemen  supposed  was  going  on  all 
this    time   on   the   sprawling   acres   out  at 


Langley?  Of  all  the  endeavors  of  the  CIA, 
the  effort  to  create  outlets  abroad  for  the 
expression  of  American  opinion  must  surely 
rank  as  one  of  the  milder.  This  is  not,  be 
it  noted,  a  tea  party  that  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in.  This  is  a  viciously  contested 
undercover  war  against  shrewd,  dedicated 
enemies  who  happen  to  be  quite  unhamp- 
ered by  nice-Nellie  scruples.  The  need  to 
press  this  fight  has  all  along  been  recognized 
by  the  top  leadership  of  the  country.  The 
procedures  that  suddenly  evoke  such  out- 
raged reactions  were  not  dreamed  up  pri- 
vately by  the  CIA.  They  were  directed  from 
the  top,  and  properly  so. 

The  idea  that  an  organization  like  the 
CIA  can  conduct  Its  operations  while  re- 
strained by  a  sort  of  daisy-chain  of  clergy- 
men, den  mothers  and  liberal  politicians — 
such  a  notion  Is  simply  absurd.  For  our 
part,  we  hope  that  the  present  hysteria  will 
be  calmed  with  a  rational  Inquiry  con- 
ducted by  responsible  and  realistic  men  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  very  serious 
problems  Involved.  We  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  they  and  the  public  will  end  up 
concluding  that  the  world  has  not.  after 
all,  ended — and  that.  In  doing  a  Job  which 
had  to  be  done,  our  intelligence  organization 
has  not  done  too  badly. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  21.  1967] 

CIA  Flap  Hardly  as  Shocking  as  All  That 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

It's  a  curious  thing  about  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  For  a  bunch  of  profes- 
sional rascals,  they  have  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency to  come  unhinged  In  times  of  stress. 

Let  the  CIA  blow  one  and  everybody  from 
the  President  on  down  suddenly  loses  his 
cool  and  starts  acting  like  a  kid  caught  with 
his  hand  In  the  cookie  Jar.  And  Just  about 
everything  that  is  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion or  Justification  make  the  situation  that 
much  worse. 

The  present  flap  Is  no  exception.  The 
excuses  made  by  the  State  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  CIA  of  why  It  was  necessary  to 
slip  several  million  dollars  to  the  National 
Students  Association  amounts  to  something 
of  a  masterpiece  of  gratuitous  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  official  explana- 
tion of  the  need  for  secrecy  as  opposed  to 
open  government  support  of  the  student 
organization.  According  to  the  department's 
spokesman,  "Overt  governmental  support  of 
these  NSA  activities  abroad  would  have  de- 
stroyed their  utility  because  NSA  would 
hence  have  been  subjected  to  attacks  as  an 
instrument  of  the  government." 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  statement  makes 
little  sense,  since  NSA  in  fact  did  receive 
open  support  from  a  number  of  government 
agencies.  Including  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  State  De- 
partment. And  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the 
association  survives  at  all.  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  open  support  will  have 
to  be  forthcoming. 

It  also,  however,  manages  to  put  the  worst 
possible  interpretation  on  the  original  ar- 
rangement. For  If  NSA  would  have  been 
denounced  as  an  agent  of  the  government 
under  a  system  of  open  support,  what  can  be 
expected  now  that  the  source  of  Its  secret 
funds  has  been  revealed?  It  Is  almost  as 
if  CIA,  oncfc  the  usefulness  of  NSA  had  been 
compromised,  was  stepping  forward  with  the 
traditional  dose  of  cyanide. 

This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  "explanation" 
that  Is  guaranteed  to  generate  the  absolute 
maximum  reaction  of  outraged  innocence 
at  home  and  wondering  disbelief  over  the 
naivete  of  Americans  abroad.  When  it  comes 
to  anything  having  to  do  with  the  CIA.  the 
American  politician  has  an  almost  limitlesB 


capacity  for  righteous  Indignation.  And  to 
judge  from  the  screams  from  Capitol  Hill 
about  the  "threat  to  free  American  Institu- 
tions" the  storm  will  not  blow  over  quickly. 

While  it  lasts,  the  serious  problems  will 
probably  not  get  much  attention.  The  fact 
that  the  Communists  are  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  capture  and  con- 
trol student  organizations  all  over  the  world 
apparently  makes  little  Impression  on  our 
indignant  legislators.  Quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  subsidizing  students,  the  whole 
idea  of  propaganda  and  Intelligence  gather- 
ing offends  the  sensibilities  of  the  simon- 
pure  Idealists. 

It  may  be  that  the  original  decision  to 
subsidize  NSA  with  secret  funds  was  as 
Etupld,  Immoral  and  preposterous  as  every- 
one is  now  saying  It  was.  Yet  it  remains  to 
be  explained  why  an  arrangement  that  made 
sense  over  a  period  of  15  years  to  responsible 
oflBclals  m  the  administrations  of  Truman, 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  a  Sen- 
ate committee  and  four  successive  directors 
of  the  CIA  should  suddenly  be  the  object  of 
such  horrified  denunciation. 

It  is  also  at  least  questionable  that  the 
purity  of  our  youngsters  has  been  perma- 
nently and  irreparably  defiled  by  the  support 
which  they  have  received  from  any  agency  of 
the  American  government. 

The  CIA  Is,  after  all,  on  our  side  of  the 
ballgame,  whatever  the  editors  of  Ramparts 
magazine  may  think.  Student  organizations 
everywhere  make  promising  targets  for  sub- 
version. And  an  effort  to  have  them  pro- 
mote American  Interests  Is  hardly  as  shock- 
ing as  all  that. 

At  least  not  outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  one  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
these  sensational  revelations  wUl  cause  little 
amazement  among  our  friends  abroad  who 
have  long  since  stopped  thinking  of  us  as  a 
nation  of  boy  scouts.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  long  arm  of  CIA  Is  assumed 
to  be  behind  almost  every  unexpected  hap- 
pening on  the  International  scene.  In  this 
case,  the  only  wonderment  may  be  that  the 
rich  Americans  have  been  so  niggardly  com- 
pared to  the  Russians  In  footing  the  stu- 
dents' bills. 

The  CIA  IssTTE.  IN  Simplest  Form 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Many  people  throughout  the  United  States 
are  reading  derogatory  criticism  or  seeing 
cynical  cartoons  about  the  methods  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Few  per- 
sons, however,  know  what  the  gathering  of 
"Intelligence"  really  means  to  the  future  of 
the  nation  Itself. 

To  take  an  example,  if  an  enemy  country 
possesses  nuclear  weapons  that  could  result 
in  the  sudden  destruction  of  130  million 
Americans,  wouldn't  It  be  worthwhile  to  get 
the  facts  and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  military  authorities  In  our  own  country 
so  that  countermeasures  could  be  taken  to 
prepare  a  defense  system  which  would  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  carrying  out  of  any 
such  lethal  plan? 

Today  America  Is  In  grave  danger  of  po- 
tential attack  by  the  Russians.  Within  the 
last  year,  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
learned  through  Intelligence  channels  that 
the  Russians  had  started  to  build  antimissile 
defenses  around  Moscow,  Leningrad  and 
other  key  population  centers  at  the  rate  of 
half-a-dozen  each  year. 

The  Russians,  It  turned  out.  had  broken  a 
pledge  by  ignoring  the  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear explosions  as  they  made  some  tests  In 
1961  and  1962  which  encouraged  them  to  go 
further  with  the  development  of  their  wea- 
pons. These  tests  were  the  most  extensive 
ever  conducted  and  convinced  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  what  is  known  as  an  "antimissile 
missile"  was  worth  building  at  once.  Some 
Important  facts  about  the  situation  now 
have  come  out  Into  the  open,  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  In  both 


houses  of  Congress  are  urging  the  Defense 
Department  to  begin  counter-measures. 

It  was  not  until  after  news  articles  were 
published  last  autvimn  telling  the  story  of 
the  antimissile  system  which  the  Russians 
are  building  that  the  Defense  Department 
itself  confirmed  the  information.  Congress 
now  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
spending  $30  billion,  spread  over  the  next 
few  years,  to  build  a  defense  system  that 
could  cut  the  total  casualties  In  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  war  by  at  least  70 
million  lives. 

It  has  Just  been  published  that  1952  was 
the  year  when  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  began  to  subsidize  some  student  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association.  This  correspondent  re- 
calls a  conversation  In  London  that  same 
year  with  a  British  intelligence  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  writer 
for  an  evaluation  of  Intelligence  systems  of 
different  countries  in  the  world.  The  intel- 
ligence officer  said : 

"Your  own  intelligence  work  In  the  United 
States  is  in  its  infancy.  It  Is  going  to  take 
you  10  to  20  years  to  find  out  how  to  do  the 
Job  effectively.  It  sometimes  takes  many 
years  merely  to  establish  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  you 
Americans  are  Just  beginning.  It  will  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money.  But  the  job  has  to 
be  done — and  in  secret." 

It  Is,  of  course,  as  Important  to  keep  secret 
the  mistakes  sometimes  made  in  intelligence 
work  as  it  is  to  refrain  from  boasting  about 
successes.  Intelligence  is  a  continuously 
secret  operation.  Yet  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  already 
proposing  an  open  Investigation  of  the  CIA. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  Russians. 

What  possible  benefit,  it  will  be  asked, 
can  come  from  lining  up  American  student 
organizations?  What  do  such  groups  know 
about  war  operations  or  preparations?  They 
may  know  very  little,  but  they  can  find  out 
a  great  deal  if  they  become  intimate  wrlth 
the  students  of  enemy  countries  who  assem- 
ble In  meetings  In  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  there  are  students  of  Communist 
countries  who  want  to  defect.  Their  par- 
ents may  be  engaged  in  military  service. 
Students  may  gather  scraps  of  Information 
which,  when  pieced  together  with  data  ob- 
tained in  some  other  way,  begin  to  make  a 
case  for  efforts  In  pursuit  of  further  Intelli- 
gence. 

Anybody  who  joins  In  CIA  activities  has 
to  be  sworn  to  secrecy  all  his  life.  It  is 
amazing  that  anybody  in  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
make  public  what  his  own  government  Is 
doing. 

Gathering  intelligence  is  as  important  as 
fighting  at  the  battlefront.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  Issue  is  whether  the  United  States 
should  keep  up-to-date  in  collecting  vital 
Information  to  defend  Itself  or  take  chances 
while  an  Irresponsible  enemy  builds  up  its 
power  to  blackmail  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  to- 
morrow noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
February  24, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  23,  1967: 


Alfred  Robert  Zlpf,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3.  1970. 

Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Smith,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1970. 

Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  indicated  in  the  Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Ralph  J.  Land  George  M.  Cole.  Jr. 

Leonard  E.  Pickens        Freddie  L.  Jeffries 
Dee  E.  Klmbell 

To  be  liejitenants 


William  M.  Noble 
Richard  F.  Coons 
James  W.  Leggate 
Arthur  J.  Kuhn 
Stanley  M.  Hamilton 
Leonard     M.     Larese- 

Casanova 
Dennis  E.  Youngdahl 
•Kirk  P.Patterson 
Otto  P.  Steffin 
Merritt  N.  Walter 
Richard  E.  Newell 


Clifford  A.  Wells 
Thomas  P.  Scyglel,  Jr. 
William  T.  McMuUen 
Theodore  Wyzewski 
Fidel  T.  Smith 
Kenneth  P.  Burke 
Floyd  S.  Ito 
Charles  H.  McClure 
Christopher  C.  Math 

ewson 
Roger  H.  Kerley 
Paul  M.  Hale 
Irving  Menessa 

To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 

Terry  C.  de  la  Leonard  D.  Goodlsman 

Moriniere  Keith  A.  Boe 

David  J.  Lystrom  Jeremy  R.  Hutt 

James  L.  Ogg  James  R.  VandeU 

To  be  ensigns 

Kanezo  A.  Domoto  Steve  P.  Yoshida 

Richard  T.  Sheahan  Norman  D.  Smith 

Calvert  D.  lies  William  J.  Budd,  Jr. 

David  M.  Mauthe  Richard  A.  Sundholm 

Anthony  Veclno  John  L.  Heagle 

Roger  G.  Svendsen  Richard  S.  Wilson 
George  B.  Wharton,  Jr.  Lowell  J.  Genzllnger 

Gary  R.  Polvl  Mark  E.  Harbert 

Bradford  W.  Roth  Richard  A.  Dowd 

Jimmy  R.  Eddlemon  John  D.  Uetz 

George  H.  Bragg,  Jr.  David  E.  Durdall 

Peter  L.  Cook  Gary  J.  Lillesve 

David  F.  Blanchard  Kenneth  C.  Markve 

Thomas  H.  Stockton  Thomas  W.  Griffin 

Alexander  Hogue,  Jr.  David  C.  Harrison 

David  McCall  Carl  W.  Garrett 

Brian  D.  Wool  Brian  E.  Morgan 
David  L.  Vannleuwen- Steven  S.  Nakao 

hoven  Keith  F.  Bradley 

Raymond  O.  Severy  Blrchell    C.    Eversole, 

Michael  L.  Smith  Jr. 

Gerben  Hoekstra  John  W.  Myers 

Frank  P.  Rossi  Robert  E.  KnoUenberg 

Roger  P.  Anderson  Jonathan  R.  Carr 

John  T.  Atwell  Malcolm  L.  Macfarlane 

Glenn  Tober  James  A.  Dlsbrow 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth. — Matthew  5:  5. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  in  these 
anxious  moments  and  uncertain  hours, 
we  come  to  Thee  with  needs  and  long- 
ings only  Thou  canst  help  us  meet.  As 
we  live  through  these  troubled  days, 
grant  imto  us  beliefs  big  enough,  hearts 
honest  enough  and  spirits  strong  enough 
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to  make  us  more  than  a  matcl 
mood  of  this  modern  time. 

By  Thy  spirit  help  us  to  rise 
that  is  narrow  and  petty  and  selfish 
with  Increased  devotion  may 
together  for  the  well-being  of 
tlon  and  for  the  welfare  of  all 

To  this  end  guide  us  in  our 
direct  us  in  our  speaking,  and 
in  our  living,  that  at  the  end  of 
we  may  hear  Thy  voice  say, 
good  and  faithful  servant.' 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceeding  s  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  UNDERJ  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  1— PERMISSION  TO 
FILE  ITS  REPORT  i 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  select  com- 
mittee under  House  Resolutior  1  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obji;ctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fijom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
REPORT   TO   ACCOMPANY  H 


CONPISRENCE 
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Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imous  consent  that  the  conferees 
part  of  the  House  have  until 
tonight  to  file  their  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  H.R.  4573. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objfection 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  thp  gentle- 
man what  this  bill  is? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl^is  is  the 
bill  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  g 
and  withdraw  my  reservation 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem4n  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 
WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  27 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revis4  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj)ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     MrJSpeaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpos;  of  ask 
ing  the  distinguished  majority  1  >ader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  (he  week, 
and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker]  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Odahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speake ',  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  inquiry,  there  is  no  furt  ler  legis- 
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Speaker, 


lative  business  except  imanimous-con- 
sent  matters  today,  and  for  this  week, 
and  I  will  ask  to  go  over  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  business  imtil  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  is  District  Day, 
but  there  are  no  District  bills. 

On  Monday,  we  will  call  up  House  Res- 
olution 168,  authorizing  investigations 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  House  Resolution 
203,  authorizing  investigations  by  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 

Tuesday,  we  have  no  legislative  busi- 
ness scheduled. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  4573,  the  public  debt 
limit,  temporary  increase,  conference 
report. 

Also  on  Wednesday  will  be  the  report 
on  the  resolution  of  the  special  investi- 
gative committee  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1. 

On  Thursday,  H.R.  4515,  supplemental 
military  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Members  that  the  second 
matter  I  mentioned  on  Wednesday  is 
from  the  Celler  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next,  March  1,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  27,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next.  February  27,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
school  and  commuiiity  leaders  through- 
out Arkansas,  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, in  commemorating  the  signing  of 
the  first  National  Vocational  Education 
Act.  50  years  ago,  today,  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  ensuing  half -century  has  seen  de- 
velopment of  an  educational  system  that 
has    been    instrumental    in    preparing 


young  people  and  adults  for  their  place 
in  the  industrial  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  and  is  taking  place  and.  at 
the  same  time,  has  improved  agricul- 
tural education  available  to  those  who 
felt  that  their  calling  in  life  was  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  needed  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  Nation. 

Within  11  days  after  approval  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  Arkansas  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  law  to  qualify  our 
State  for  Federal  aid  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  and  has 
acted  similarly  to  qualify  our  program 
for  participation  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams added  by  additional  Federal  leg- 
islation in  the  years  since. 

If  I  may,  let  me  cite  just  a  few  sta- 
tistics to  underscore  the  extent  to  which 
the  Arkansas  program  has  expanded. 

The  enrollment  in  vocational  classes 
for  youth  and  adults  during  1965-66  was 
92,724,  233  times  the  397  individuals  en- 
rolled in  1917,  following  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

During  1965-66,  preemployment  and 
supplementary  instruction  were  provided 
in  almost  100  occupational  classifica- 
tions; and  our  program  includes  297  de- 
partments of  vocational  agriculture,  384 
departments  of  home  economics,  27  dis- 
tributive education  programs,  13  pro- 
grams in  ofBce  occupations,  15  schools 
for  practical  nurse  instruction,  70  high 
school  trade  and  industrial  programs, 
and  six  area  vocational-technical  schools 
operated  by  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education  for  training  of  students 
who  have  left  or  graduated  from  high 
school.  When  the  expansion  begun  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Federal  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  is  com- 
pleted, Arkansas  will  have  in  operation 
10  area  vocational-technical  schools  for 
postsecondary  students,  2  community 
colleges  with  vocational-technical  school 
programs,  2  area  vocational-technical 
high  schools  operated  by  local  school 
districts,  and  1  postsecondary  program 
operated  on  the  campus  of  a  4-year 
college. 

The  best  evidence  of  their  effective- 
ness, I  think,  comes  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  the  faculties 
face  is  retaining  a  student  until  gradu- 
ation, because  employers  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  hire  students  before  they 
reach  maximum  proficiency. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  and  as  one 
who  has  supported  this  program  since 
coming  to  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  tribute 
to  an  excellent  addition  to  our  educa- 
tional system  and  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  signing  50  years  ago  today  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 
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FILING  OF  REPORT  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  ON  THE 
BILL,  H.R.  4515 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  4515,  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental 
appropriation  act  for  southeast  Asia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  DESIGNATED  AS 
MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COMMTITEE 
ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  which  was 
read: 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  REPRESENTAxrvES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23,  1967. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:  Pursuant    to    section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the   following   Members   of   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation:    Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
Hon.  Cecil  R.  King,  Hon.  Hale  Bocgs,  Hon. 
John  W.  Byrnes,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

ChairTnan. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT— WORK 
PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  and  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: 

Ninetieth    Congress,    House    op 
Representatives,  U.S.  Commit- 
tee on   Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  February  20,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker.  The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the   Committee   on   Agriculture   today   con- 
sidered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  involved  are: 

watershed,  state,  and  executive 
communication 

Big  Coon  Creek,  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
2763,  89th  Congress. 

Cold  River-Old  Course  Saco,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  2822,  89th  Congress. 

Dick's  Creek-Little  Muddy  Creek,  Ohio. 
2822,  89th  Congress. 

Ebenezer  Creek,  Georgia,  2763,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Eli  Whitney,  Georgia,  2822,  89tli  Congress. 

Hobbsvllle-Sunbury,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  2763.  89th  Congress. 

Lower  Wakarusa,  Kansas,  Kansas,  2822, 
89th  Congress. 

Mill  Creek,  Kentucky,  2763.  89th  Congress. 

Rock  Creek,  Indiana,  2838,  89th  Congress. 

South  Tyger  River,  South  Carolina,  2809. 
89th  Congress. 

Spillman  Creek,  Kansas,  2763,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Little  Auglaize  River,  Ohio,  2809,  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Middle  branch  of  the  Little  Auglaize  River. 
Ohio,  2809,  89th  Congress. 

Prairie  HoagUn  Branch  of  the  Little  Au- 
glaize River,  Ohio,  2809,  89th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Poace. 

Chairman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  White  House  today  to  take 
steps  to  force  down  the  recent  1-cent-a- 
gallon  retail  hike  in  gasoline  by  major 
refining  companies. 

In  my  judgment,  the  price  boost  In 
gasoline  is  inflationary,  will  net  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  an  estimated  $750  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  will  hit  the  average 
American  car  owner  right  where  it  hurts, 
in  tlie  pocketbook.  The  fact  that  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  has  an- 
nounced no  price  increase  would  indicate 
to  me  that  the  penny-a-gallon  hike  in  the 
retail  price  of  gasoline  was  not  justified 
by  other  major  oil  companies  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  the  telegram  I  sent  to 
President  Johnson,  and  an  editorial  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  concerning 
the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line : 

February  23,  1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  people  are  justifiably  an- 
gered at  the  one-cent  per  gallon  boost  in  gas- 
oline prices.  Legislative  proposals  in  your 
Consumer  Message  to  Congress  point  up 
your  great  concern  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  penny-a-gallon  price  hike  will 
cost  the  consumer  an  estimated  $750  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a 
serious  situation  that  calls  for  White  House 
Intervention.  I  respwctfuUy  urge  you  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  liberalize  oil 
Import  quotas  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
cheaper  foreign  petroleum  and  thus  force  a 
reduction  In  gasoline  prices. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


UNNECESSARY  RECENT  INCREASES 
IN  DOMESTIC  GASOLINE  PRICES 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


feasible  methods  of  achieving  that  end. 
Short  of  dismantling  the  quotas,  the  best 
solution  Is  a  Presidential  decision  to  In- 
crease the  Import  quotas.  The  second  best 
move  would  be  the  lifting  of  production 
restrictions  on  the  offshore  wells.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  must 
cooperate  with  the  oU  cartel  operated  by  the 
State  governments.  Third,  the  Pentagon 
should  be  compelled  to  restune  overseas  pur- 
chases of  gasoline  and  other  fuels,  thus 
reducing  demand  In  the  domestic  market. 

Other  moves  being  considered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  avoided.  Awarding  the 
Pentagon's  quota  to  the  refiners  Is  tanta- 
mount to  giving  them  gift  certificates  worth 
about  $1.25  a  barrel,  a  gesture  that  is  appro- 
priate only  in  the  Christmas  season.  Nor 
should  the  Government  complicate  the  al- 
ready arbitrary  quota  system  by  allowing 
certain  companies  to  Import  more  oil  through 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  dance  will  lose  much  of  Its  charm 
as  the  public  begins  to  understand  the  Issues 
at  stake.  The  process  of  concealment  be- 
comes artless  as  the  performers  grow  weary. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1967 1 
Ritual  Dance 

The  fencing  between  the  Government  and 
the  petroleum  Industry  over  higher  gasoline 
prices  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  ritual 
in  which  elaborate  gestures  mask  relation- 
ships between  the  dancers.  By  restricting 
oil  imports,  the  Government  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  some  companies  to  raise  gasoline 
prices.  But  the  same  Government  Is  also 
the  friend  of  the  consumers  who  must  pay 
more  than  $750  million  a  year  for  every 
penny  Increase  In  the  price  of  a  gallon  of 
gas.  It  Is  ambivalence  that  explains  the 
terpsichorean  exercise. 

At  first  there  was  curious  public  silence, 
curiovis  because  gasoline  price  Increases  are 
far  more  inflationary  than  the  advance  In 
the  price  of  aluminum  that  was  beaten  back 
by  the  White  House  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
Then  the  Government  moved  by  announcing 
wnat  It  might  do  to  frustrate  the  wicked 
price  boosters.  If  persuasion  and  "appeals 
to  patriotism"  won't  work,  a  high  official  told 
the  press,  "the  other  thing  that  can  be  done 
Is  to  Increase  the  supply."  This  clear  threat 
to  the  oil-import  control  program  evoked  a 
cry  of  pain  from  one  refining  executive.  This 
Is  not  the  time,  he  warned,  for  the  Govern- 
ment "to  toy  with  such  an  essential  defense 
program." 

In  point  of  fact  the  oil  Import  quotas. 
Imposed  by  a  Presidential  decree  in  1959, 
have  little  to  do  with  defense  and  much 
to  do  with  protecting  the  Industry — and  Its 
structure  of  domestic  prices — from  the  Influx 
of  cheap  crude  oil  from  abroad. 

The  public  Interest  will  best  be  served  by 
increasing  imports  and  rolling  back  prices. 
But  there  are  clear  preferences  among  the 


UNNECESSARY  RECENT  INCREASES 
IN  DOMESTIC  GASOLINE  PRICES 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  administration  in 
efforts  to  roll  back  and  restrain  unneces- 
sary recent  increases  in  domestic  gaso- 
line prices.  If  the  contemplated  price 
rises  are  permitted  to  stand,  the  consum- 
ers of  America  will  shoulder  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  $750  million  a  year, 
which  will  be  added  to  their  living  costs. 

The  price  rise  is  excessive,  ill-timed, 
and  unrelated  to  any  economic  need  of 
the  industry  which  cannot  make  a  case 
for  this  price  increase. 

The  oil  import  control  system,  while 
cloaked  in  the  ostensible  garment  of  na- 
tional security,  is  only  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  domestic  industry  is  protected 
and  assured  of  price  stability.  Tliis  de- 
vice should  work  both  ways,  to  prevent 
unreasonable  imports  which  would  crip- 
ple domestic  producers  with  unfair  com- 
petition and  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  when  arbitrary  and  unjus- 
tified price  Increases  are  planned  by  the 
domestic  producers  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  oil  and  gasoline  con- 
sumer. 

The  oil  import  quota  system  should  be 
developed  into  a  stabilizing  force  for  both 
the  industry  and  the  consumer. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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21  years 

ttself  In 

of  Lat- 

War  n 


Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  Ycrk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24,  1918,  tl^e  people 
of  Estonia  threw  off  the  oppr^ion  of 
czarlst  Russia  and  proclaimed  them 
selves  to  be  a  free  people.  For 
the  Estonian  Republic  ruled 
pepce  as  did  the  sister  republic; 
via  and  Lithuania.  But  Worlc| 
was  brewing  and  the  three  Baltic  States 
were  to  be  among  its  first  victims.  In 
the  summer  of  1939  Stalin  anjd  Hitler 
signed  a  10-year  nonaggressibn  pact 
and  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
two  vicious  dictators  that  Russi^  was  to 
annex  the  three  tiny  states  ajong  the 
Baltic.  The  following  year  Russian 
troops  moved  into  the  three  Countries 
and  the  annexation  was  a  fact..  In  our 
more  sophisticated  world  today  ^e  would 
call  this  armed  aggression  butiin  1939 
some  of  us  were  unfamiliar  with  the  ways 
of  the  Communists  and  National  Social- 
ists.   We  were  to  learn  the  harp  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  join  with  Estonians 
everywhere  today  in  saluting  thdir  anni- 
versary of  freedom.  But  more  tnan  that 
we  join  them  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
their  homeland  will  once  again  know 
what  it  means  to  be  free  and  their  people, 
who  have  suffered  so  long,  will  once  again 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Tpat  they 
will  once  again  be  free  is  a  certainty ;  for 
no  dictator,  no  Communist,  no  (^espot  of 
any  kind  can  keep  men  who  h|ve  been 
free  from  longing  for  that  freedom. 
Ideas  and  ideals  do  not  die  because  some- 
one says  kill  them.  Just  as  free  men 
have  had  to  learn  some  of  the  ways  of 
the  Communists,  so  the  Commu^sts  will 
some  day  be  forced  to  learn  the 
free  men.  And  when  they  do,  th|s  will  be 
a  better  world. 


LEGISLATION  REQUESTING  RESTO- 
RATION OF  7 -PERCENT  INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT  AND  ACCELBRATED 
DEPRECIATION  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  INDUSTRIAL  BUILD- 
INGS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speakfer,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  trie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  f 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fitom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  calling  for 
the  immediate  restoration  of  tl^e  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial buildings.  | 

As  we  know,  these  measures  were  sus- 
pended last  year  in  moves  to  haad  off  a 
threatened  inflationary  spiralj  Along 
with  other  measures  instituteq  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  thp  White 
House,  these  moves  were  effective  In  tak- 
ing much  of  the  steam  out  of  ^n  over- 
heated economy.  It  is  clear  niow  that 
price  stability  has  been  restored.  Indeed 
there  are  now  signs  of  a  threatened 
dropoff  in  the  economy.  ' 

In  my  district  one  employer  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  lay  off  70  petcent  of 
its  work  force  because  of  a  d^llne  in 
orders  for  the  railroad  equlpmeiit  it  pro- 


duces. The  company,  the  Symington- 
Wayne  Corp.,  attributes  the  decline  in 
orders  to  the  suspension  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  railroad  Industry  is  deferring 
purchases  until  the  end  of  this  year 
when  the  investment  credit  is  due  to  be 
restored. 

There  are  evidences  that  other  indus- 
tries are  being  similarly  affected.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  time  that  we  gave  the  economy 
a  tonic  shot  in  the  arm  and  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  my  bill. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
SPEECH  BY  WINNER  MARY  KATH- 
RYN  BALCH 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  very  proud  of  Mary  Kathryn  Balch, 
who  presented  the  winning  speech  from 
Mississippi  in  this  year's  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest,  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary.  This 
year  over  350,000  school  students  par- 
ticipated. 

Miss  Balch  reflects  credit  on  her 
school,  her  city  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and 
our  State,  and  I  am  pleased  to  present 
a  copy  of  her  speech  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  as  follows: 

Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 

( By  Mary  Kathryn  Balch,  Tupelo,  Miss.) 

In  an  address  made  to  Congress  In  April, 
1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  made  this 
statement — "The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy."  At  that  time  the  United 
States  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
chaos  of  World  War  I,  and  Americans  were 
beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  before 
how  very  much  they  cherished  their  free- 
dom— their  democracy.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans valued  it  so  highly  that  they  gave  their 
lives  in  order  that  this  democracy  might  sur- 
vive for  future  generations. 

If  democracy  meant  that  much  to  our 
predecessors,  what  should  It  mean  to  me  as 
a  present-day  American?  Today,  with  many 
dangers  threatening  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  I  as  an  alert  citizen,  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  type  of  government. 
But  more  Important,  I  must  be  able  to  de- 
fend and  support  it. 

The  word  democracy  comes  from  two 
Greek  wo»ds — demos  and  kratos.  When 
they  are  combined,  they  mean  "authority 
of  the  people."  This  Is  what  democracy 
meant  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Basically,  this 
Is  what  democracy  means  to  me.  I  have 
lived  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  since  my 
birth.  To  me,  democracy  is  a  way  of  life 
as  well  as  a  form  of  government.  Each  day, 
everywhere  I  go,  I  see  evidences  of  democ- 
racy in  action — In  school  elections.  In  the 
right  to  attend  the  church  I  prefer.  In  the 
right  to  discuss  national  politics  with 
friends,  and  In  the  right  to  read  and  think 
what  I  choose. 

I  believe  American  democracy  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  develop  as  an  Individ- 
ual. No  one  has  forced  me  Into  a  mold  to 
make  me  as  everyone  else.  Although  In  a 
democracy  there  are  rules  to  protect  our 
covin  try's  ofBciala  from  ridicule  and  slander, 
the  government  does  not  compel  me  to  ad- 


mire our  national  leaders  or  accept  their 
policies.  The  one  great  quality  which  democ- 
racy inspires  In  me  Is  self-discipline.  In 
America  I  am  free  to  do  whatever  I  choose, 
as  long  as  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  I  could  march  in  protest  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  if  I  did  not  support  it, 
but  I  choose  not  to  do  this  because  I  know 
that  It  would  undermine  the  American 
image.  When  I  become  an  adult  citizen,  I 
could  refuse  to  vote  If  I  wished,  but  I  will 
vote  because  I  want  to  have  a  part  In  choos- 
ing leaders  who  will  keep  America  free.  I 
could  refuse  to  serve  on  a  Jury,  but  I  will 
accept  that  privilege  because  I  want  to  have 
a  hand  in  American  Justice. 

As  a  student  In  a  United  States  high  school, 
I  am  studying  about  America's  hard-won 
heritage  in  order  that  I  will  develop  a  deep 
appreciation  for  my  freedom.  The  road  to 
democracy  has  been  bedecked  with  great 
achievements — oiu  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. These  represent  the  American  people's 
love  of  personal  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  American  generation  of  which  I  am 
a  part  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  keeping  the 
United  States  strong  and  free.  No  longer 
must  we  face  mere  physical  forces  which  seek 
to  overrun  America,  but  we  must  guard 
against  undermining  doctrines  which  work 
to  destroy  our  country  from  within.  As 
James  Madison  once  reminded  us,  "There  are 
more  Instances  of  the  abridgment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  by  gradual  and  silent 
encroachments  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
usurpation." 

We  must  be  ever  watchful  for  the  forces 
which  would  destroy  our  liberty — our  cau- 
tion should  take  the  form  of  active  Interest 
in  political  affairs,  awareness  of  local  and 
national  policies,  a  sincere  pride  In  our  her- 
itage, and  an  optimistic  faith  In  the  future. 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  It  this  way,  "Eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty."  Only  with 
vigilance  shall  we  be  assured  of  our  "unalien- 
able rights — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Our  generation  has  a  date  with 
destiny,  and  we  must  realize  that  freedom 
is  every  man's  responsibility. 


STUDY   OF   BANK   STOCK   OWNER- 
SHIP AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Finance 
magazine,  a  monthly  publication  which 
calls  itself  "the  magazine  of  money,"  ran 
an  unsigned  critique  of  a  subcommittee 
staff  report  published  last  December  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
"Bank  Stock  Ownership  and  Control." 

While  the  article  started  out  prom- 
ising enough  by  stating  that  "a  number 
of  banks  are  seriously  considering  full- 
fledged  information  programs  about  their 
activities,"  it  went  on  neither  to  refute 
In  detail  any  of  the  finds  of  the  staff  re- 
port nor  to  present  any  new  facts  on  this 
subject. 

This  article  was  highly  critical  of  the 
study,  using  such  terms  in  describing  the 
study  as  "blatant  misinformation,"  "in- 
nuendo," "ignorance,"  "remarkable  lack 
of  understanding,"  and  making  other 
vague  charges. 

Let  me  make  this  statement  at  this 
time.  The  Finance  magazine  article 
typifies  the  defensive  and  negative  reac- 


tion that  the  financial  community  al- 
most invariably  displays  whenever  a 
study  or  investigation  of  its  activities 
is  undertaken.  The  economy  of  our 
country,  just  as  every  other  area  of  our 
life,  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last  25 
or  30  years.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  laws  regulating  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  most  of 
which  were  passed  many  years  ago.  The 
sooner  that  the  financial  community 
stops  crying  "wolf"  every  time  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  or  others 
criticize  certain  activities  or  develop- 
ments, and  participates  in  a  sincere  and 
constructive  discussion  of  the  new  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  and  the  specific  is- 
sues created  by  these  problems,  the  bet- 
ter chance  the  country  will  have  to  ob- 
tain effective  modern  regulation  of  finan- 
cial institutions  to  adequately  protect 
the  public  interest. 

I  have  sent  the  editors  of  Finance  mag- 
azine a  detailed  rebuttal  of  their  article. 
I  include  the  article  and  my  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Patman  Report  Too  Pat — No  Broad  Strokes. 
Sen.itor,  Just  the  Pacts,  Please 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  will  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  that  bankers  aren't  passively 
accepting  the  report  on  "Bank  Stock  Owner- 
ship and  Control"  recently  Issued  by  his 
House  Corrunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

To  put  It  nUldly,  bank  trust  men  have  been 
stunned  by  the  many  fallacies,  factual  errors 
and  half-truths  contained  in  the  study.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  number  of  banks  are  seriously 
considering  countering  Its  murky  allegations 
with  full-fledged  Information  programs  about 
their  activities. 

Bankers  are  saying  that  If  a  group  of  re- 
searchers operating  under  Congressional  Im- 
munity can  spread  on  the  record  blatant  mis- 
information about  an  Important  aspect  of 
banking,  a  concerted  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  to  set  the  record  straight  In  general, 
nontechnical  media.  The  public  then  wUl 
be  able  to  judge  for  Itself. 

The  report  contends  that  many  major 
banks  can  potentially  abuse  the  public  In- 
terest through  their  "startling  degree"  of 
control  over  their  own  stock  as  well  as  over 
the  stock  of  competitive  Institutions. 

CHARGE    WriHOUT    PROOF 

Try  as  It  might,  however,  the  report  falls 
to  substantiate  this  sweeping  charge.  For 
one  thing,  the  report  cites  no  specific  In- 
stances of  abusive  practices — although  many 
bankers  concede  that  occasional  abuses  oc- 
cur. But  what  bankers  resent  most  is  the 
report's  attempt  to  build  a  case  to  the  effect 
that  the  mere  possession  of  bank  stock  In  a 
bank  trust  department  Implies  that  the 
shares  can  be,  and  are  being,  used  to  feather 
the  bank's  own  nest. 

This  Innuendo,  bankers  say,  is  not  only 
unwarranted,  but  also  betrays  Ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  report's  writers  about  the 
exacting  restraints  Imposed  on  trust  men  In 
their  fiduciary  capacity. 

In  a  trust,  to  be  sure,  a  trustee  does  hold 
title  to  property  for  the  beneficiary,  and  so 
he  conceivably  would  be  In  a  position  to  use 
It  for  self-gain.  But  the  laws  require  that 
the  trustee,  In  performing  his  fiduciary  du- 
ties, be  completely  responsive  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  his  beneficiary,  and  to  no  one  else — 
Including  his  employer,  the  bank.  The  trus- 
tee, moreover,  must  be  prepared  to  prove  his 
Intentions  In  court — a  very  real  weapon, 
bankers  will  agree,  that  brings  out  the  "pru- 
dent man"  In  most  trust  administrators. 

Nevertheless,  the  cynical  observer  of  the 
trust  scene  might  contend  that,  In  reality, 
the  trust  man  still  usually  accommodates  his 
trust  decisions  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  con- 
cern that  employs  him. 


TRIMMING    the    SAILS 

Pew  bankers  would  deny  that  this  tempta- 
tion exists,  and  that  some  fiduciaries  might. 
Indeed,  trim  their  sails  to  Jibe  with  the 
bank's  Interests  on  occasion. 

But  even  granting  the  worst,  the  subcom- 
mittee on  domestic  finance,  which  wrote  the 
report,  Is  guUty  of  factual  error  In  suggest- 
ing that  all  assets  under  the  supervision  of  a 
bank  trust  department  are  the  same,  legally 
and  operationally.  What  the  report  falls  to 
recognize  Is  that  the  responsibilities  of  a 
bank  trust  department,  far  from  being  uni- 
form, vary  with  the  type  of  account  entrusted 
to  Its  care.  In  a  trusteeship,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  bank  assumes  vast  powers,  and  thus  must 
exercise  the  greatest  discretion  In  handling 
shares  (whether  of  banks,  steel  companies  or 
what  have  you.) 

Bank  trust  departments  also  manage  siz- 
able numbers  of  Investment  agency  accounts 
and,  in  addition,  frequently  they  act  simply 
as  the  custodian  for  securities  left  in  the 
care  of  the  bank.  In  the  latter  two  instances, 
the  trust  department  serves  only  in  the  role 
of  an  agent  for  the  principal,  who  retains  full 
title  to  the  shares. 

INDISCRIMINATE   LUMPING 

But  from  reading  the  report  you  would 
never  have  known  this  distinction  existed. 
The  study  lumps  together  all  assets  of  bank 
trust  departments  indiscriminately — report- 
ing a  total  of  $215-billion  as  representing  the 
value  of  investment  management  agency  ac- 
counts— which  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion belong  to  the  banks;  many  of  these 
agency  accounts,  Indeed,  are  handled  on  a 
nondiscretlonary  basis,  meaning  the  cus- 
tomer must  be  consulted  on  virtually  every 
move  the  manager  makes. 

It's  this  kind  of  misconception,  of  course, 
that  taxes  the  report's  credibility  and  leaves 
doubts  about  Its  over-all  authorltatlveness. 
Surely  someone  on  the  research  staff  should 
have  known  the  difference  between  trust  and 
agency  accounts,  and  what  that  distinction 
meant  in  terms  of  the  report's  conclusions. 

The  study  might  have  avoided  still  other 
pltfaUs  if  the  researchers  had  only  bothered 
to  question  banks  about  their  actual  prac- 
tices In  the  penetrating  way  that  a  news- 
paperman or  a  magazine  writer  would.  The 
committee,  to  be  sure,  collected  voluminous 
records  from  thousands  of  banks  In  prepar- 
ing the  study  on  the  activities  of  the  largest 
300.  But  from  the  looks  of  the  final  effort.  It 
would  appear  that  the  writers  of  the  report 
let  the  statistics  overwhelm  them,  rather 
than  provide  meaningful  Information. 

AWARENESS  OF  PROBLEMS 

If  the  researchers,  for  example,  had  asked 
the  right  questions,  they  would  have  learned 
that  where  a  trust  department  falls  heir  to 
the  stock  of  its  own  bank,  say  as  part  of  an 
estate.  It  is  usually  luider  standing  instruc- 
tions to  sell  those  shares.  Long  before  Mr. 
Patman  grew  interested  In  the  subject,  banks 
were  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  problem, 
and  set  a  policy  to  resolve  It. 

But  frequently  the  client  will  not  permit 
the  sale  of  the  bank's  stock  that  has  been 
turned  over  to  It  In  trust.  Corporate  pen- 
sion plans  administered  by  banks,  for  exam- 
ple, frequently  have  an  Investment  commit- 
tee of  the  client  corporation  serve  as 
co-ti-ustee,  and  this  committee  may  Insist 
that  the  shares  be  retained.  In  such  cases, 
the  trust  agreement  generally  provides  for 
the  co-trustee  or  a  third  party  to  vote  the 
iwrtfollo  shares. 

All  told,  the  Patman  report  charged  that  of 
the  30  largest  commercial  banks,  nearly  30 
per  cent  have  sole  or  partial  voting  control 
over  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  shares,  while 
12  per  cent  have  this  Influence  over  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  shares.  It's  In  the  lat- 
ter situation  that  the  report  saw  the  greatest 
cause  for  alarm,  asserting  that  the  bank 
management  could  thus  exercise  effective 
control  of  the  Institution,  If  it  so  desired. 


possibly  leading  to  "self -dealing,  self-perpet- 
uation and  other  conflicts  of  interest." 

But  the  committee  wasn't  content  only  to 
charge  that  banks  could  use  their  own  bank 
stocks  to  wrest  control  from  unsuspecting 
public  stockholders.  It  made  the  additional 
discovery,  in  analyzing  the  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  banks,  that  47  per  cent  of  276 
major  banks  have  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their 
voting  shares  held  by  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, including  other  commercial  banks, 
mutual  savings  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. As  a  consequence  of  such  "Inter- 
locking bank-stock  holdings,"  the  report 
declared,  the  "concentration  of  economic 
power  In  financial  Institutions  In  general 
appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  gen- 
erally had  been  thought." 

The  conspiratorial  possibilities  of  such 
Interlocking  relationships  clearly  left  the 
staff  breathless  with  excitement.  Pursuing 
its  premise  to  the  ultimate.  It  decided  that 
"there  are  probably  many  situations  where 
it  might  have  appeared  that  financial  insti- 
tutions were  in  competition  with  each  other, 
when  In  fact  they  are  controlled  or  largely 
influenced  by  the  same  people  or  groupts  with 
which  they  are  supposed  to  compete." 

Seemingly  a  very  plausible  bit  of  reason- 
ing, except  for  one  flaw — it's  the  kind  of 
thing  that  rarely  happens,  if  at  all.  In  the 
real  world.  The  reason  that  institutional 
investors  own  a  goodly  amount  of  bank 
stocks  is  simply  that  bank  stocks  are  greatly 
favored  by  institutional  Investors — and 
many  other  kinds  of  Investors  as  well,  for 
that  matter.  But  since  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  major  banks  in  the 
United  States,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  many 
Institutional  Investors  own  shares  of  the 
same  banks. 

The  committee,  of  course,  could  have 
learned  all  this  by  making  simple  inquiries. 
It  would  have  learned,  too,  that  institutions 
held  bank  stocks  strictly  as  an  Investment, 
not  as  a  devious  way  of  Influencing  a  bank's 
decisions  or  to  control  a  bank. 

Except  for  those  rare  Instances  where  a 
proxy  fight  may  prompt  institutional  and 
other  investors  to  choose  sides,  there  are  few 
recorded  Instances  where  Institutional  own- 
ers have  sought  to  grab  control  of  a  bank. 

BANKS    HAVE    GOOD    REASON 

When  banks  themselves  own  stocks  of 
other  banks,  they  are  generally  quite  frank 
to  say  why  they  do.  "We  buy  them  because 
we're  convinced  that  bank  stocks  are  a  good 
Investment,"  one  of  the  country's  prominent 
trust  officers  explained  the  other  day.  In 
such  an  Investment,  he  says,  his  bank  is  only 
seeking  a  good  dividend  payout — and  price 
appreciation — as  In  any  other  Investment. 
He  says  the  bank,  far  from  wanting  to  con- 
trol a  rival  institution  (an  Impossible  objec- 
tive anyway),  seeks  to  compete  all  the  more 
vigorously  against  them. 

The  Intensely  competitive  situation  in 
New  York  City  (where  the  Patman  report 
says  all  six  top  banks  own  stocks  In  each 
of  the  others)  certainly  belles  any  conclu- 
sion to  the  contrary. 

The  Patman  report  doesn't  square  with 
reality,  not  only  because  It  shows  a  remark- 
able lack  of  understanding  of  a  bank's  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities,  but  also  because  it  ig- 
nores the  role  played  In  the  supervision  of 
bank  trust  work  by  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies — the  United  States  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  banking  supervisors  of  the  states. 

Actually,  the  regulatory  authorities  are 
very  much  Involved  in  seeing  to  It  that  bank 
trust  activities  adhere  to  established  stand- 
ards of  practice  and  law. 

Ironically,  the  committee's  report  relies 
on  the  National  Banking  Review,  a  pubUca- 
tlon  of  the  Comptroller's  office,  for  Its  statis- 
tics on  the  size  of  total  bank  trust  depart- 
ment assets.  It  apparently  never  occurred 
to  the  committee  staff  that  the  Oomiytroll^e 
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interest   In   the   subject   was 
more  than  academic. 

Shortly  after  the  Patman  report 
leased  late  last  year,  the  America 
Association   Issued    a   statement 
right  to  the  heart  of  things  in 
study's   most   glaring   deficiencies 
E    Walker,  executive  vice  preslder  t 
presUglous    trade    association,    sale 
statement  that  he  found  It  "nelthe  ■ 
mg  nor  sinister"   that   bank  stocls 
widely  held  in  accounts  ministered 
trust   departments. 

Bank  stock.  Mr.  Walker  noted 
proper  amount  of  tactful  and 
statement),  has  always  been 
"standard    prudent    long-term 
and  is  to  be  expected  to  be  foun  I 
well-dlverslfled  Investment  portfoll  3 

Essentiallv,   Mr.   Walker   Is   remaH 
not  only  the  stocks  but  also  basica, 
competence    of    the    banks    that 
stocks.    For  If  the  banks  as  a  grou  ) 
any  way  suspect  of  the  wild  alleg-*-  ' 
tained    in    the    Patman    report, 
wouldn't  touch  their  shares  with 

pole.  .      . 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  bank 
very  much  In  demand,  which  seem  5 
source  of  deep  puzzlement  to  the  '^^^ 
gressman  and  his  aides.    But  to 
have  confidence  In  the  proven 
the  country's  business   and   fir 
ers   It's  not  the  least  bit  perplexlni 
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February 
Editor.  Finance  Magazine, 
New  York.  N.Y.  .  , 

Dear  Sir:  The  unsigned  article  in 
ruary  Issue  of  Finance  Magazine 
the  recent  staff  report  on  "Bank  S 
ership  and  Control"  Issued  by  a  su 
tee    of    the    House    Banking    and 
Committee,  started  out  promisingly 
stated  that  "...  a  number  of  ban* 
rlously  con.slderlng  .  .  .  full-fledged 
tlon    programs    about    their 
wholeheartedly   support   a   full 
closure  of  the  financial  condition 
Itles  of  banks,   including  detailed 
tlon  on  holdings  in  their  trust  d-' 
If.  indeed,   the  banks  do  begin 
such  Information.  It  will  be  a  s 
parture  from  their  previous  policy 

The  above  mentioned  staff  repo^ 
self  an  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  s-  - 
rounding  the  holding  and  voting 
types  of  securities.  I.e.  bank  stocki 
lous   types   of   financial   Instltutlo  is 
was  only  a  beginning  and  It  was  <"*'^ 
templated  that  more  detailed  "♦' 
subject  would  be  undertaken 

Your  strong  attack  on  the  report 
requires  detailed  reply.  While  yr 
that  the  report  has  ".  .  .  many  fa'.l 
tual  errors  and  half  truths  .  .  "  ' 
examples  are  given. 

In  addition,  you  misrepresent 
of  the  report  when  you  say  that 
that  banks  in  particular  instances 
large  holdings  of  their  own  stock 
feather  the  bank's  own  nest".     T 
does  not  say  this.    It  does  say  that 
a    great    potential    for   such    activi' 
banks  hold  and  vote  large  blocks 
own  shares.    This  potential  for  - 
not  be  challenged.    You  virtually 
In  your  article  when  you  say  that 
trustee  .  .  .  conceivably  would  be  •' 
tlon  to  use  it  I  trust  property]  for 
If  this  were  simply  a  theoretical 
and  not  a  problem  with  any  pract' 
quences,  as  you  evidently  believe, 
seven  states,  as  pointed  out  In  thu 
port,  prohibited  bank  trust  departm  e 
voting   their   own    shares?      And   ■*" 
there  been  Investigations  and  law 
State  level  Involving  this  question 
heavy   bank   lobbying   against   a 
remedy  to  this  problem?    In  short 
tlal  evidence  points  to  the  fact  th 
a  real  and  serious  problem  which 
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con4derabaly     seriously  looked  Into,  not  cavalierly  written 
off  as  a  purely  theoretical  problem. 

Your  article  also  suggests  that  the  report 
on    "Bank   Stock    Ownership    and    Control" 
treats  all  trust  assets  in  the  same  way,  not 
distinguishing  between  different  types  of  ac- 
counts.   Anyone  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  report  will  see  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Simply  from  an  examination  of  Table  VI  of 
the  report,  which  you  reproduced  In  part.  It 
can   be    seen    that   a   clear   distinction   was 
made  between  stock  in  which  the  bank  had 
sole  voting  rights,  partial  voting  rights  and 
no  voting  rights.    In  addition,  the  footnotes 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  table,  which  define  the 
three    above    mentioned    categories,    distin- 
guishes among  the  several  different  ways  In 
in  any     which  the  stock  Is  held  in  trust  departments. 
It  is  even  mere  inaccurate  to  charge  that 
on     the  study  did  not   take   Into  consideration 
y  on  the     the  difference  between  stock  held  by  a  trust 
5sue    the     department  or  a  bank  nominee  where  these 
were  In     entities  were  the  stockholder  of  record,  and 
con-     a  situation  In  which  the  trust  department 
investors     of  the  bank  serves  ".  .  .  only  in  the  role  of 
10-foot     an  agent  for  the  principal,  who  retains  full 
title  to  the  shares."    The  questionnaire  and 
the  letter  sent  to  the  banks  requesting  In- 
formation on  their  holdings  of  bank  stock 
asked   them  to  list  bank  stocks  for  which 
they  or  their  bank  nominee  were  stockhold- 
ers of  record.    In  cases  where  the  bank  was 
merely  a  custodian  for  the  securities  and  the 
stock  was  held  In  the  name  of  the  true  bene- 
ficial owner,  no  report  was  necessary.    Many 
liB  1967.         banks   that  Inquired  about  this  point  were 
'        so  informed  and  presumably  did  not  report 
these  holdings.     Therefore,  the  charge  that 
no   distinction   was   made   among   different 
kinds  of  accounts  Is  unfounded. 

Your  article  makes  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  when  "...  a  trust  department 
falls  heir  to  the  stock  of  Us  own  bank  .  .  . 
It  Is  usually  under  standing  Instructions  to 
sell  those  shares."    If  this  Is  truly  the  case  In 
practice  how  have  so  many  banks  accumu- 
lated such  large  blocks  of  their  own  stock? 
More  specifically,   to   take   an   example,   the 
"Bank  Stock  Ownership  and  Control"  report 
has  a  table  which  compares  the  bank  stock- 
holdings of  the  six  largest  New  York  banks, 
provide     This  table  Includes  the  percentage  held  by 
de-     these  banks  of  their  own  shares  In  1962  and 
secrecy.      1966.     Over  this  short  four-year  period  5  of 
was  it-      these  6  banks  showed  substantial  Increases 
sur-     In  the  percentage  of  shares  held  In  their  own 
certain     banks.     This,    it   seems   Is  some   Indication 
by  var-     that  many  banks  In  fact  are  not  to  any  sub- 
This     stantial  degree  selling  their  own  shares  ac- 
is  con-     quired  by  the  trust  department, 
of  this         Your  article  goes  on  to  ridicule  the  report 
for  emphasizing  the  Interlocking  nature  of 
however,     bank  stockholdings  among  various  types  of 
charge     financial  institutions.  Including  commercial 
cies.  fac-     bank    trust    departments,    mutual    savings 
specific     banks  and  Insurance  companies.    You  state 
that  It  is  only  natural  for  Institutional  In- 
thrust     vestors  to  own  a  substantial  amount  of  bank 
charges     stocks  because  bank  stocks  ".  .  .  are  greatly 
use"  their     favored  by  institutional  investors  . .  .  ."    This 
to     statement  Is  subject  to  challenge  In  that  It 
e  report     is   widely    believed    by   Investment   advisors 
there  is     that  bank  stocks  are  not  top  rated  Invest- 
when     ments  and  therefore  are  not  In  fact  ".  .  . 
of  their     greatly    favored    by    Institutional    investors 
a*use  can-     ....''    Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  shown 
Jdmlt  this     by  a  recent  survey  of  the  portfolios  of  475 
a     Investment  companies  whose  combined  assets 
n  a  posl-      totaled  »45  billion.    Only  $477  million,  or  Just 
gain."     over  1  percent,  of  the  total  was  Invested  In 
potential     bank  stocks.     In  contrast.  Table  VII  of  the 
conse-     staff  report  shows  that  the  657  financial  In- 
why  have     stitutlons  which  were  surveyed  held  roughly 
staff  re-     $6.2  billion  worth  of  bank  stocks  In  275  major 
nts  from     banks.     Therefore.  It  appears  that  financial 
hy   have     Institutions  are  much  more  heavily  Invested 
at  the     In  bank  stocks  than  strictly  Investment  crlte- 
as  well  as     ria  would  warrant. 

egislatlve         In     addition,     as     subsequently     planned 

substan-      studies  will  show,  the  Investment  In  bank 

this  Is     stocks   by   financial   Institutions   Is    not.   In 

must  be     many  cases,  widely  diversified  at  all.    On  the 
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contrary,  many  of  these  institutions  have 
heavily  concentrated  their  bank  stock  in- 
vestments In  one  or  a  few  banks.  The  per- 
centage held  In  a  bank  Is,  In  some  cases,  very 
substantial.  This  I  believe  tends  to  refute 
your  assertion.  ".  .  .  that  Institutions  held 
bank  stocks  strictly  as  an  Investment,  not  as 
a  devious  way  of  Influencing  a  bank's  deci- 
sions or  to  control  a  bank." 

At  one  point  In  your  article  you  mention 
the  interest  that  the  Federal  bank  sviper- 
visory  agencies  have  in  policing  trust  de- 
partment operations.  You  al.so  comment  on 
the  fact  that  studies  on  trust  department 
asset  holdings  have  been  published  in  the 
National  Banking  Review,  a  publication  of 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  cite  this  as  an  example  of  rlie 
Comptroller's  Interest  In  policing  trust  man- 
agement. First  of  all,  the  National  Banking 
Review  publishes  scholarly  articles  written 
on  banking  subjects  without  regard  to 
whether  the  Comptrollers  Office  agrees  or 
approves  of  their  conclusions.  If  publica- 
tion of  an  article  In  this  Journal  had  any 
relationship  to  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Comptroller,  it  Is  clear,  for  Instance,  that 
many  of  the  mergers  approved  by  the  former 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  last  five 
years  would  not  have  been  approved,  since  a 
number  of  articles  have  appeared  In  the 
National  Banking  Review  in  the  last  few 
years  showing  Increased  concentration  In 
banking  due  to  mergers  and  how  this  trend 
l3  against  the  public  interest.  I  .^hotild  also 
point  out  that  a  recent  check  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  trust  departments  are 
examined  by  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
has  Indicated  that  such  examinations  of 
trust  departments  are  extremely  superficial 
and  do  not  delve  Into  the  problems  raised  in 
the  staff  report  on  "Bank  Stock  Ownership 
and  Control". 

In  closing  let  me  say  that,  although  there 
have  been  many  Instances  in  recent  years  of 
abuses  and  irregularities  In  the  operatioji  ol 
banks,  no  one.  Including  mjself.  is  charging 
the  banking  system  in  general  with  large- 
scale  Illegal  activities.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  because  the  structure  opera- 
tions, economic  power,  and  the  relationships 
between  banks  and  other  financial  and  non- 
financial  Institutions  has  been  changing  rap- 
idly In  recent  years  (as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  many  eminent  scholars)  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  mergers.  Interlocking  stockhold- 
ings, management  and  director  Interlocks  and 
other  activities,  that  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  detailed  nature  of  these  changes  should 
not  be  undertaken  and  that  the  laws  whicli 
govern  the  regulation  of  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  should  not  be  revised 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  finan- 
cial community  regards  every  Investigation 
and  discussion  of  revision  of  these  laws  as  a 
refiection  on  their  basic  honesty  and  Integ- 
rity. There  Is  absolutely  nothing  sacro- 
sanct about  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  the  National 
Bank  Act.  or  other  laws  governing  the  regu- 
lation of  banking  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions. The  sooner  the  financial  community 
stops  crying  "wolf"  every  time  this  Commit- 
tee and  others  criticize  certain  activities  or 
developments,  which  I  again  emphasize  are 
not  necessarily  Illegal,  and  participates  In  a 
real  discussion  and  constructive  debate  on 
the  specific  issues  involved,  the  better  the 
situation  will  be  for  the  financial  community 
and  the  public  at  large. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


REPRESEhfTATIVE  MACHEN  DE- 
FENDS THE  YEAR  2000  PLAN 
Mr.   MACHEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  recent  newspaper  articles  contain 
certain  adverse  comments  pertaining  to 
the  farsighted  year  2000  general  plan,  or 
as  it  is  known  in  the  two  suburban  coun- 
ties of  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomei-y 
"on  wedges  and  corridors." 

It  seems  that  a  few  officials  in  both 
suburban  counties  believe  that  the  radial 
wedges  and  corridors  concept  of  develop- 
ment should  be  gutted  in  favor  of  some 
sort  of  sprawl  type  of  growth  that  has 
characterized  so  much  development  over 
the  years.  These  officials  would  use  the 
Capital  Beltway  as  the  major  guideline 
for  future  development  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Capital  Beltway  Is  circular  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  they  advocate  cir- 
cular sprawl  development  away  from  the 
core  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
"wedges  and  corridors"  general  plan  con- 
sidered sprawl  pattern  and  average  den- 
sity pattern  forms  of  development — and 
rejected  both  out  of  hand.  Of  the 
sprawl  pattern,  the  general  plan  said: 

New  growth  would  follow  Its  present  trend 
of  expanding  outward  In  all  directions  at  low 
densities,  seeking  always  the  lowest  price 
land.  Sprawl  takes  place  naturally  In  the 
absence  of  energetic  and  coordinated  public 
policies  to  guide  new  development. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  plan 
says  that  sprawl  pattern  development  "is 
largely  the  result  of  permissive  and  even 
passive  planning — planning  by  reaction 
rather  than  by  initiation  of  positive  pub- 
lic policies." 

Discussing  "average  density  pattern" 
development,  which  also  is  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  the  one  official  to  re- 
place the  wedges  and  corridors  concept, 
the  general  plan  characterizes  It  as 
"controlled  sprawl,"  and  states  that  it 
is  "an  evolutionary  stage  between  uncon- 
trolled sprawl  and  the  highly  compact 
satellite  and  corridor  patterns."  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  we  have  evolved  way 
past  that  stage  with  the  wedges  and  cor- 
ridors general  plan. 

Apparently  these  officials  would  use 
the  Capital  Belt's/ay  as  the  line  of  de- 
marcation for  new  growth,  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  wedges  and  cor- 
ridors plan.  One  official  said  that  more 
beltway  inteichanges  would  be  required, 
but  I  can  see  this  would  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  the  beltway  as  a 
high-speed  limited  access  superhigh- 
way. I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  paid  for  almost  all  of  the 
beltway.  would  approve  of  that  idea. 

In  addition,  one  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty proponent  of  gutting  the  year  2000 
plan  stated,  and  I  quote  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  17: 

Our  rapid  transit  planning  Is  not  following 
the  radial  pattern  and  there's  no  reason  our 
other  planning  should  either.  What  we  need 
is  to  move  from  place  to  place  In  our  coun- 
ties and  not  Just  back  and  forth  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
news  to  me  that  our  rapid  transit  plan- 
ning "is  not  following  the  radial  pat- 


tern," as  the  pai>er  quoted.  I  believe 
that  person  is  simply  wrong  or  misguided. 
It  has  been  my  distinct  impression  that 
the  very  beginning  of  our  balanced  trans- 
EK)rtation  system  would  be  a  rapid  transit 
system  emanating  from  Washington  into 
the  suburbs.  If  that  is  not  radial  then 
the  transit  planners  better  take  notice 
of  the  changes.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  one  of  the  backbones  of  the  wedges 
and  corridors  plans  is  a  radial  balanced 
transportation  system,  which  is  just 
what  we  are  building. 

The  plan  states  that: 

Under  corridors  additional  services  and 
choices  vrill  be  available  along  the  radial 
transportation  routes  centering  on  downtown 
Washington  where  the  greatest  number  of 
employment,  business  and  social  opportuni- 
ties concentrate.  The  need  for  circumfer- 
ential travel  between  corridors  will  be  re- 
stricted largely  to  limited  access  beltways. 

On  the  question  of  preserving  open 
spaces,  the  wedges  and  corridors  plan  re- 
marks that: 

Satellite  and  corridor  patterns  propose  the 
preservation  of  the  largest  possible  rural  open 
spaces  within  easy  reach  of  most  urban 
areas. 

As  a  public  official  who  has  spent  prac- 
tically a  majority  of  my  time  and  effort 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  open  and  scenic 
space,  such  as  at  Piscataway  Park  and 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, I  will  oppose  any  general  plan  ad- 
vocated by  persons  in  responsible  pub- 
lic positions  that  fails  to  match  or  sur- 
pass the  standards  set  by  the  wedges  and 
corridors  plan  for  preservation  of  open 
space. 

Speaking  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  year  2000  plan  calls  for  preser- 
vation of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  as  does  the 
GWMP  which  I  have  been  fighting  for 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Are  those  who  want  to  drastically  revise 
the  year  2000  plan  in  favor  of  revising  the 
parkway  out  of  existence?  We  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  us  who  live 
in  Prince  Georges  Coimty  believe  that 
the  year  2000  is  the  only  general  guide 
for  development  of  the  region.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  "obsolete  and  short- 
sighted," as  one  official  said,  or  even 
"outdated"  as  another  remarked.  We 
realize  that  the  year  2000  plan  is  not 
perfect:  few  plans  are.  But  it  Is  a  vision, 
a  goal  for  us  to  reach  for,  if  you  wish. 
If  it  has  imperfections,  let  us  make  the 
necessary  amendments.  Let  us  not 
throw  the  whole  general  plan  in  the  ash- 
can.  That  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  people  of  the  suburban  counties. 

Perhaps  the  problems  which  some 
cities  In  the  year  2000  plan  are  really  the 
faults  of  others.  I  think  that  the  Wash- 
ington Star  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
its  editorial  of  February  20,  entitled 
"The  Purpose  of  Planning." 

The  Star  said: 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  plan  which  Is  not 
backed  up  with  political  muscle  is  worth- 
less. 

As  long  as  the  year  2000  plan — or  any 
general  plan  for  that  matter — remains 
unenforced  by  the  local  governmental 
units  responsible  for  enforcing  it,  then 


such  plans  will  remain  ineffective.  I 
submit  that  our  professional  planners 
and  our  coimty  officials  could  publish  a 
different  general  plan  each  j'ear  but  as 
long  as  they  don't  back  them  up  with 
muscle  these  plans  will  only  make  nice 
v.-allpaper.  I  suggest  that  the  time  for 
putting  some  muscle  behind  the  gen- 
eral plan  is  long  overdue.  Until  this 
approach  is  tried,  recommendations  to 
gut  the  year  2000  plan  remain  hollow 
and  baseless  and  should  be  rejected. 
We  have  certainly  seen  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  some  muscle  be- 
hind the  general  plan. 

We  saw  late  last  week  that  in  reinsti- 
tuting  the  processing  of  funds  for  the 
Montgomery  County  open  space  program 
the  I>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  still  reserving  a  final 
decision  dependent  on  recent  rezoning 
of  land  to  a  higher  density  than  that 
proposed  in  the  year  2000  plan.  It  is 
clear  that  this  Department  puts  a  large 
degree  of  credence  in  the  general  plan, 
and  were  it  to  be  scuttled,  there  would 
be  no  basis  on  which  to  apply  for  Federal 
open  space  funds. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  June 
30  a  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
goes  into  effect  and  it  requires  strict  co- 
ordination in  the  spending  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  with  comprehensive 
metropolitan  master  planning.  Without 
a  year  2000  plan  on  which  to  base  apph- 
cations  for  funds  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  securing  any  form  of  Federal 
grant  or  loan  for  Prince  Georges  County 
'^fter  June  30. 

In  Ught  of  these  events  and  develop- 
ments on  the  Federal  level,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  apparent  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  Federal  role  in  planning  which 
was  demonstrated  by  tho?e  who  advo- 
cate scuttling  the  year  2000  plan. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  while  the  year  2000  plan  is 
not  beyond  criticism,  it  should  not  be 
scuttled. 

A  POSITION  PAPER   ON   STEEL  IM- 
PORT POLICIES 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  have  for 
their  information  a  brief  but  concise  out- 
line of  the  status  of  American  steel  pro- 
cedures in  today's  unprecedented  strug- 
gle for  worid  markets,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum,  that  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute. 

This  memorandum  should  be  utilized 
as  essential  reference  material  with  re- 
spect to  the  steel  industry's  recommen- 
dation for  an  immediate  temporary  levy 
on  imported  steel  products  and  pig  iron. 
It  also  contains  guidelines  that  will  need 
to  be  observed  when  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  expires  later  this  year. 

The  memorandum  has  other  urgent 
and  vital  implications.    It  contains  an 
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explanation  of  why,  because  of 
of  foreign  steel  and  products 
United  States  and  an  attendant 
in  oui-  own  producers'  share  of 
market,  the  outlook  for  improvjing 
U.S.    balance-of-payments    pos 
not    bright.      It    points    out 
stantial  gap  in  wages  and  other 
of  production  that  create  distihctiv 
unbalanced  economic  and  social 
between   American    workers 
contemporaries  abroad,  thus 
conclusively  how  foreign  producers 
able  to  undersell  American  industry 
spite  our  enormous  Investments 
ern  plant  and  equipment. 

In  this  document,  Mr.  Spea 
is  also  a  warning  that  unless 
eral  Government  acts  to  provide 
measure  of  protection  against 
ing   mountains   of   steel   being 
upon    both    the    Atlantic    and 
coasts  of  our  country,   employment 
the  steel  Industry  and  alined 
will  remain  in  a  highly  precariqus 
tion.     It  would  be  futile  to  at 
avert   ma.ssive    layoffs    after    a 
in  steel  demand  develops.     The 
must  be  allayed  now.     The 
levy  is  mandatory.    Revisions  in 
eign  trade  alliances  must  then 

I  submit  that  an  understandirjg 
following  memorandum  of  the 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  is  essential 
cious  action. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
BACKCBOtrND     Memorandum     on 

Iron   and   Steel  Institute   Stee^ 

Policy 
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For   a    number    of    years, 
and  Steel  Institute  has  endorsed 
principles  of  free  International  tradfe 
This  was  ccnflrmed  as  recently  as  " 
statement  on  "United  States 
Policy."  which  read  in  pait: 

"We  believe  in  and  subscribe  to 
tlve  of  a  free  and  growing  two-waj 
tlonal  trade  for  this  covintry.    No 
nation  like  the  United  States  can 
other   objective   In    Its   own   best 
and  political  Interest." 

The   statement    also    called 
various  factors  which  have  made 
Ingly  difficult  for  the  American  stee 
to  compete  with  foreign  steel 
the  United  States  and  in  Internatlojial 
The  Institute  urged  that  It  was 
"bring   labor,   taxation    and    other 
policies    between    (major    steel 
countries  into  an  equitable 
order  that  freedom  from  tariffs 
International    trade    barriers    can 
flcially  achieved." 

In  the  five  years  that  have 
the  Institute  last  stated  its  poslti 
factors  abroad  affecting  International 
merce  in  steel  have  grown  In 
their     effects     have     Intensified, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  In 
nomic  forces  will  reverse  this  tren<  I 
also  reason  to  fear  that  the 
country  will  have  become  Irreparafcl 
that  occurs.    To  prevent  this  fron 
Ing,  we  must  now  seek  assistance 
government  as  a  counterpoise  to 
ance  provided  by  other  governmei^ts 
steel  Industries  of  their  countries. 

Government  assistance  to  steel 
abroad  takes  many  forms,  such 
which  effectively  ban  Imports  In 
remission  for  e.xports  and  caplt.il 
less     than     commercial     rates     In 
ETurope.  and  outright  government 
In  many  of  the  developing  countiles. 
country  could   not  possibly  mate  a 
bewildering  variety  of  measures 
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wished.  Furthermore,  support  by  our  gov- 
ernment must  be  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  sound  conditions  of  interna- 
tional trade.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of 
meeting  this  requirement.  The  most  direct 
Is  a  temporary  levy  on  Imports  of  foreign 
made  steel  and  pig  iron  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences between  prevailing  domestic  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  the  distressed, 
world  market  prices  at  which  steel  Is  Im- 
ported. The  Institute  Is  proposing  that  such 
a  measure  be  adopted. 

That  measure  would  not  relieve  the  many 
competitive  pressures  on  American  producers 
to  continue  and  Intensify  their  efforts, 
through  research  and  development  and  capi- 
tal Investment,  to  make  sure  that  our  Indus- 
try and  Its  products  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  would  create  a  climate  of  more  equitable 
competition  among  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  In  the  American  market  for  steel. 
It  would  encourage  other  nations  to  fit  their 
steelmaklng  plans  more  realistically  to  world 
requirements.  And  It  would  discourage  the 
potential  use  of  steel  exports  as  a  weapon  In 
economic  warfare. 

The  keystone  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy, reflected  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Is  the  principle  of  comparative  advan- 
tage. In  simple  terms,  this  concept  means 
that  goods  and  services  should  be  produced 
throughout  the  world  at  locations  which  have 
the  best  combination  of  economic  factor.^ 
for  their  production.  In  theory,  productive 
facilities  should  be  located  in  those  areas 
having  the  most  advantageous  balance  of 
labor  supply,  skills,  climate,  availability  of 
raw  materials,  transportation  and  markets. 
The  reasoning  goes  that.  If  production  were 
rationalized  everywhere  in  the  world  on  this 
principle,  there  would  be  no  need  for  re- 
strictive tariffs  and  other  Impediments  to 
trade. 

The  principle  Is  exemplified,  according  to 
Its  adherents,  by  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  there  are  few  artificial  barriers 
to  the  movement  of  people,  goods  and  capital 
from  one  state  or  region  to  another.  Com- 
munication from  region  to  region  is  quick 
and  unimpeded.  Skills  can  be  transferred 
rapidly  through  our  school  system  and  our 
industrial  complex.  As  a  consequence,  pro- 
ductive facilities  are  generally  located  to 
achieve  the  moet  efBcient  balance  among  the 
relevant  economic  factors. 

It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  this  sim- 
plified picture  of  comparative  advantage  In 
action  Is  not  entirely  accurate  even  In  the 
United  States.  Oxir  so-called  pockets  of 
poverty  and  disadvantaged  regions  are  evi- 
dence of  that.  Although  our  Constitution 
forbids  the  levying  of  taxes  or  duties  on  In- 
terstate commerce,  many  of  our  states  Im- 
pose taxes  which  have  this  effect;  and  states 
and  regions  also  compete  vigorously  with 
each  other  for  new  factories  and  other  com- 
mercial establishments.  Their  methods  are 
varied,  but  In  every  case  they  are  designed 
to  overcome  a  natural  economic  weakness 
or  accentuate  an  economic  advantage.  In 
short,  all  those  devices  are  contrary  to  the 
pure  theory  of  comparative  advantage. 

If  the  theory  does  not  apply  In  the  United 
States,  with  its  comparatively  homogeneous 
population,  fairly  imlform  educational  and 
political  systems  and  reasonably  well  under- 
stood and  supported  national  goals  and  In- 
terests, It  Is  even  more  obviously  Inapplicable 
to  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  enormous 
diversity  among  nations,  as  to  Ideologies, 
educational  systems,  political  Institutions, 
standards  of  living,  ability  and  willingness 
to  generate  capital  and  other  factors  not 
listed  by  the  proponents  of  the  principle  of 
comparative  advantage,  makes  It  Impossible 
for  their  governments  to  act  as  though  they 
were  preparing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  of  the  World  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Supporters  of  free  trade  based 
on  that  principle  believe  that  economic 
differences     among     nations     are     growing 


smaller  and,  therefore,  that  factors,  such  as 
government  assistance,  not  Included  among 
those  on  which  the  principle  Is  based  can 
be  Ignored.  There  Is  little  current  evidence 
to  support  this  thesis. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  reverse  the  trend,  the 
gap  between  average  standards  of  living  in 
most  of  Asia.  Africa  and  South  America  and 
developed  countries  has  widened  over  the 
last  decade.  National  development  plans 
Intended  to  narrow  the  gap  do  not  follow 
the  principle  of  comparative  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  devised  to  provide 
a  broad  range  of  Industries  rather  than  those 
to  which  the  country  is  best  adapted.  This 
has.  for  example,  led  nations  not  suited  to 
the  production  of  steel  In  terms  of  skills, 
climate,  avallablUty  of  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation or  markets  to  construct  steel 
plants. 

Strict  application  of  the  principle  of  com- 
parative advantage  to  world  trade  Is  clearly 
Impossible  now.  Its  supporters  often  recog- 
nize this  but  urge  that  the  United  States, 
as  the  world's  richest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion, should  nevertheless  lead  the  way  In 
removing  barriers  and  encouraging  others 
to  do  so.  Thus,  they  advocate  the  reduc- 
tion of  Urlffs  through  the  medium  of  GATT 
and  encourage  the  establishment  of  larger 
regional  markets  through  the  development 
of  such  Institutions  as  the  Common  Market 
m  Europe  and  LAPTA  In  Latin  America. 
Unfortunately,  tariff  reductions  accom- 
plished under  GATT  have  sometimes  been 
offset  by  Increases  In  non-tariff  barriers  and 
other  restrictions.  An  unforeseen  result  of 
the  creation  of  common  markets  Is  that, 
while  developing  the  means  for  reducing 
trade  barriers  among  member  countries,  they 
become  strongly  protectionist  with  respect 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  danger  inherent  in  the  course  of  our 
present  foreign  trade  policy  is  that  It  will 
place  such  basic  industries  as  steel  at  the 
mercy  of  what  may  be  temporary  differences 
of  a  political  or  economic  origin  among  na- 
tions which  are  at  widely  different  stages  of 
development.  To  an  industry  like  steel,  one 
of  the  most  Important  is  differences  among 
standards  of  living.  A  comparison  between 
the  advantages  of  the  American  and  the 
Japanese  steel  industries  Illustrates  the 
point. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
as  to  labor  supply,  skills  and  climate.  The 
United  States  may  have  some  advantage  in 
the  availability  of  raw  materials,  although 
this  Is  shrinking  as  new.  high-grade  ore  and 
coal  sources  open  up  around  the  world  and 
highly  efficient  ocean  bulk  carriers  go  into 
service.  The  United  States  has  the  most 
modern  and  diversified  transportation  sys- 
tem m  the  world — a  real  advantage — but 
the  location  of  all  major  Japanese  plants  on 
the  coast  Is  a  partially  balancing  factor 
As  to  markets,  there  is  no  comparison;  the 
US.  market  for  steel  Is  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  anywhere.  On  balance,  there- 
fore, the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  have  a  clear  edge  on  Japan. 

The  most  significant  difference  among  the 
economic  factors  affecting  the  two  Industries 
Is  In  employment  costs,  a  reflection  of  the 
respective  standards  of  living.  The  differ- 
ence is  on  the  order  of  S30-$35  a  ton,  much 
more  than  the  average  profit  per  ton  before 
Income  taxes.  So  long  a.s  a  difference  of  that 
kind  remains,  and  the  J.ipanese  continue  to 
increase  their  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market, 
application  of  the  principle  of  comparative 
advantage  to  steel  trade  between  the  coun- 
tries can  only  result  In  the  deterioration  of 
the  steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Governments  of  most  other  countries,  rec- 
ognizing the  weakness  of  the  theory  of  com- 
parative advantage  In  light  of  existing  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions,  have  faced 
squarely  the  question  whether  or  not  to 
apply  it  to  their  basic  Industries,  Including 
steel.     Without   exception,  they  have   con- 
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eluded  that  they  cannot  do  so.  Here  we 
have  a  new  and  growing  factor  In  world 
steel  economics — the  use,  by  virtually  every 
other  government,  of  Its  steel  Industry  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy.  And  this 
results  in  the  protection  of  that  Industry  by 
Its  government.  The  protective  measures 
adopted  take  many  forms  but  they  are  de- 
signed to  protect  domestic  markets  and 
stimulate  exports.  The  effect  of  these  meas- 
ures Is  to  make  the  theory  of  comparative 
advantage,  as  generally  understood,  inap- 
plicable to  world  steel   trade   today. 

Present  Imbalances  In  world  steel  trade 
are  caused  primarily  by  the  large  excess  of 
capacity  over  consumption.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1955  to  1965,  world  steel  output 
increased  by  more  than  two-thirds — from 
nearly  300  million  to  500  million  Ingot  tons. 
Over  the  same  period,  world  capacity  to  pro- 
duce steel  Increased  even  more  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  latest  United  Nations'  reports, 
from  approximately  300  million  tons  to  575 
million  tons.  Thus,  there  is  now  an  excess 
of  some  75  million  tons  of  capacity  hang- 
ing over  world  steel  markets.  What  Is  more, 
planned  expansion  for  the  future  will  cer- 
tainly not  diminish  and  may,  in  fact,  aggra- 
vate the  problem.  A  major  part  of  this 
new  capacity  was  installed  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  after  World  War  II — much 
of  it  within  the  last  five  years — and  some  of 
It  has  been  built  expressly  for  export 
purposes. 

The  continually  growing  excess  of  steel- 
making  capacity  in  industrialized  nations 
abroad  is  further  complicated  by  the  con- 
struction of  steelmaking  plants  in  many  de- 
veloping countries.  In  the  last  decade  some 
20  countries  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the 
steel  producers  for  the  first  time  and  more 
are  coming.  The  emerging  countries  In 
Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America  have  nearly 
tripled  their  steel  production  and  have  al- 
most doubled  their  share  of  world  output. 
As  a  result.  Imports  by  the  less-developed 
countries  have  tended  to  stabilize  and  the 
Import  share  of  their  steel  supply  has  de- 
clined sharply.  To  add  to  the  problem,  some 
of  them  are  now  exporting  steel. 

Growth  In  steelmaking  capacity  relative  to 
demand  Increases  the  pressure  to  export,  par- 
ticularly where  internal  political  and  finan- 
cial conditions  appear  to  encourage  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  production.  Thus, 
world  exports  of  steel  mill  products  more 
than  doubled — from  23  million  tons  In  1955 
to  over  51  million  tons  In  1965,  excluding 
trade  within  the  European  Common  Market, 
although  total  steel  use  Increased  by  only 
about  two-thirds.  At  the  same  time,  the 
character  of  world  steel  trade  underwent  a 
drastic  change.  From  the  traditional  pattern 
of  shipments  by  the  Industrialized  steel-pro- 
ducers to  the  less  developed  countries  it  has 
gone  increasingly  to  penetration  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Industrialized  nations,  with  the 
United  States  by  far  the  major  recipient. 
The  share  of  total  world  imports  (exclusive 
of  intra-Common  Market  trade)  accounted 
for  by  the  less-developed  countries  declined 
from  50  percent  in  1955  to  a  little  over  30 
percent  in  1965.  while  Imports  into  the 
United  States  rose  from  4  percent  to  20  per- 
cent of  total  world  trade  during  the  same 
period. 

The  changed  pattern  was  accompanied  by 
falling  export  prices,  as  producers  offered 
steel  in  the  world  market  at  lower  and  lower 
prices  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  volume. 
As  will  be  discussed  later  in  more  detail, 
domestic  prices  declined  in  some  countries 
as  home  producers,  striving  to  slow  Imports, 
aligned  on  reduced  prices  of  products  from 
other  countries. 

Inevitably,  this  sequence  of  events  has  led 
to  sharply  lower  revenues  even  at  relatively 
high  levels  of  output,  shrinking  or  disap- 
pearing profits,  and  a  serious  reduction  in 
capital  funds  available  for  product  and  plant 
Improvement.  In  short,  the  steel  industries 
affected  have  been  seriously  weakened,  par- 
ticularly  In   Western   Europe.     Their    gov- 


ernments have  been  unwilling  to  let  nature 
take  its  course  and  have  reacted  In  a  variety 
of  ways  Intended  to  prevent  demoralization 
and  decline  of  the  steel  industries. 

The  best  available  forecasts  suggest  con- 
tinued growth  in  world  steel  production  to 
about  645  million  Ingot  tons  and  In  ca- 
pacity to  roughly  725  million  tons  by  1970. 
Major  capacity  additions  are  projected  for 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  even  though  the 
evidence  is  that  their  own  home  market  de- 
mand and  steel  imports  by  the  less-developed 
countries  will  not  increase  sufficiently  to  ab- 
sorb the  additional  capacity. 

As  the  world  steel  market  has  become  less 
stable,  measures  by  foreign  governments  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  and  collapse  of  steel 
Industries  In  their  countries  have  increased. 
There  are  now  a  great  variety  of  these  meas- 
ures In  effect  or  proposed.  They  fall  into 
five  basic  categories: 

(a)  Measures  to  increase  the  cost  of  entry 
Into  the  domestic  market — tariffs  and  border 
taxes. 

(b)  Measures  to  limit  entry  regardless  of 
cost— embargoes,  quotas,  restrictions  on 
foreign  exchange,  import  licensing  and  "buy- 
domestic"  policies. 

(c)  Measures  to  encourage  exports — per- 
mission to  form  cartels,  tax  rebates  on  ex- 
ports, remission  of  transactions  taxes,  export 
credit  Insurance,  export  credits,  grants  for 
export  trade  promotion  and  Indirect  sub- 
sidies. 

(d)  Measures  to  stabilize  domestic  markets 
and.  Incidentally,  provide  a  base  for  low- 
priced  exports — permissive  attitudes  toward 
cartels  and  other  arrangements  for  establish- 
ing minimum  domestic  prices  and  produc- 
tion quotas  and  encouragement  of  "ration- 
alization" through  mergers  of  competing 
companies. 

(e)  Measures  to  reduce  apparent  operat- 
ing costs  and  promote  modernization — low 
cost  capital,  support  of  applications  for  loans 
from  the  World  Bank  or  Export-Import 
Bank,  raw  materials  subsidies,  subsidized 
transporation,  and  government  employment 
subsidies. 

These  measures  apply  to  what  are,  osten- 
sibly, privately  owned  steel  companies.  In 
the  growing  number  of  rountrles  where  steel 
producing  plants  are  owned  directly  by  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
extent  or  nature  of  government  support. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  measures 
add  to  the  instability  of  world  steel  trade 
because.  In  various  ways,  they  lessen  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  selling  steel  products  abroad 
at  prices  below  those  charged  at  home  and 
apparently  below  total  costs.  This  promotes 
not  free  trade  but  more  government  assist- 
ance and  greater  restrictions  on  trade.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  there  Is  no  effective  pri- 
vate response  to  measures  undertaken  by 
other  governments. 

Over  the  last  decade,  annual  steel  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  have  grown 
from  about  one  million  to  about  11  million 
tons.  Exports  over  the  same  period  have 
shrunk  from  about  4  million  to  under  2  mil- 
lion tons.  A  substantial  share  of  present 
exports  are  A.I.D.  financed.  If  present  trends 
continue.  Imports  into  the  United  States 
win  double  over  the  next  ten  years  and,  in 
doing  so,  will  constitute  nearly  20  percent 
of  domestic  supply.  This  unhealthy  balance 
will  take  much  of  the  anticipated  growth 
in  steel  requirements  in  our  market.  Some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  Imports  can  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  the  10  million  tons  Imported 
In  1935  were  equal  to  the  combined  ship- 
ments of  Jones  &  Laughim  Steel  plus  Armco 
last  year.  These  two  companies  employ 
about  79,000  people. 

Despite  the  adverse  Impact  of  steel  im- 
ports during  the  last  ten  years,  the  U.S.  steel 
companies  have  made  Impressive  progress 
In  their  efforts  to  improve  technology  and 
hold  costs  In  line.  Investment  In  Improved 
plants  and  equipment  totaled  about  $13 
billion  and  has  accelerated  in  recent  years. 
It  Is  now  at  the  record  level  of  more  than  $2 


billion  a  year.  These  amounts  are  inade- 
quate now  to  take  full  advantage  of  existing 
technology  and  they  do  not  show  promise 
of  growing  at  anything  like  the  pace  of  the 
Increase  in  our  knowledge  of  steel  products 
and  production  methods.  Availability  of 
capital  funds  depends  ultimately  on  the 
profits  of  the  steel  companies  and  these,  in 
turn,  depend  on  being  able  to  benefit  from 
growth  in  steel  demand.  If  Imports  are 
allowed  to  keep  on  skimming  the  cream  off 
that  growth,  additional  capital  will  be  even 
harder  to  come  by,  as  steel,  already  ranked 
low  In  the  U.S.  capital  markets  relative  to 
other  industries,  sinks  even  lower. 

Historically,  the  U.S.  steel  industry  was 
able  to  compete  in  the  world  market  and 
pay  the  highest  wages  because  it  enjoyed 
technical  superiority.  The  industry,  after 
the  war,  was  hard-pressed  to  supply  the  steel 
needed  to  meet  extraordinary  domestic  re- 
quirements generated  during  more  than  15 
years  of  depression  and  war  and,  in  addition, 
to  provide  much  of  the  steel  for  the  recon- 
struction of  war-torn  countries  abroad.  Be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  those  years  of  de- 
pression, high  taxes  and  price  controls,  it 
did  not  have  the  financial  and  productive 
resources  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  tech- 
nology during  the  first  postwar  decade. 
Meanwhile,  the  steel  industries  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  were  rebuilt  virtual- 
ly from  the  ground  up  with  ready  access  to 
our  technology  and  operating  practices,  and 
our  nation's  success  in  helping  to  revitalize 
the  economies  of  other  countries  encouraged 
rapid  expansion  of  their  steel  industries. 
The  net  result  was  that  our  technical  ad- 
vantage shrank  and  so  did  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  This  is  the  con- 
dition which  the  steel  companies  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  overcome  through  heavy 
and  growing  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  and  Investment  in  new  and 
Improved  productive  facilities. 

If  the  steel  companies  fall  In  their  efforts, 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  industry  with 
declining  employment  and  reduced  ability 
to  improve  the  living  standards  of  Its  em- 
ployees. We  can  also  expect  the  present  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  resulting  from 
steel  Imports,  now  amounting  to  about  one 
billion  dollars  a  year,  to  grow  rapidly. 

Private  steel  companies  can  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  a  growing  volume 
of  Imports  In  essentially  three  ways.  They 
can  provide  a  better  product  by  developing 
and  Introducing  new  types  of  steel  and  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  established  products: 
they  can  Improve  customer  service  and 
delivery;  and  they  can  reduce  prices  to  equal 
those  at  which  Imports  are  offered.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  two  approaches  depends  on 
the  companies'  financial  resources.  As  we 
have  noted,  the  steel  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  using  all  the  resources 
available  to  them  to  Increase  research  and 
development  activity  and  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  plants.  And  the  more 
capital  funds  they  have,  the  better  they  can 
do  this  essential  job.  They  have  not.  how- 
ever, generally  tried  to  match  distressed  Im- 
port prices;  they  have  had  mixed  success  In 
those  attempts  they  have  made,  but  this 
kind  of  effort  has  Its  limitations.  Any  broad- 
scale  attempt  to  meet  low  import  prices 
would  turn  today's  modest  profits  Into  seri- 
ous losses. 

As  we  have  noted  earlier,  low  world  mar- 
ket prices  are  the  product  of  growing  over- 
capacity. Thus,  as  excess  capacity  Increased, 
world  prices  tended  to  fall  below  domestic 
prices  in  the  countries  of  origin.  This  is  a 
profitable  game  only  so  long  as  domestic 
prices  and  volume  remain  high  enough  to 
cover  all  fixed  costs.  If  domestic  prices  fall 
to  the  point  where  the  home  market  falls  to 
generate  sufficient  revenues  to  cover  all  fixed 
costs  plus  the  direct  costs  of  products  sold 
domestically,  the  practice  produces  losses  in- 
stead of  gains. 

The     sobering     experience     of     Western 
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European    steel    producers    who 
tempted  to  reduce  Imports  by  means 
Ible  pricing  Is   Instructive,   for   It  h 
hypothetical    case.     As    excess 
capacity  grew,  prices  at  which  Impoijts 
offered    began    to    fall    In    certain 
European  countries.  Steel  producers 
of  these  countlres.  faced  with  both  a 
m  domestic  steel  requirements  and 
less  than  quoted  prices  in  the  Ci 
began  to  align  their  domestic  prices 
of  Imports.     As  a  result.  European 
prices  and  the  companies'  financial 
have  declined.     It  Is  believed  that, 
cases,    domestic    prices    In    Western 
now    exceed    the    depressed    prices 
world  market  only  by  the  amounts 
men  Market  tariffs.     In  other  word! 
European  steel  producers  are 
their  total  output  something  close 
prices  and  some,  at  least,  are  In 
nancial  trouble. 

It  is  this  sad  sequence  of  events 
led  to  the  rash  of  mergers,  domestip 
arrangements,    requests    for    raw 
subsidies   and   subsidized    loans 
broken  out  in  the  Community  durln  5 
years  and  Is  now  Increasing  In  Intenr' 

The  evidence  points  clearly  to  the 
slon  that  the  principle  of  compara^lv 
vantage   cannot   be   applied   unl'   ' 
world  steel  trade  under  present 
Thus,  our  government  must  face 
questions  already  answered  by  the 
ments  of  other  steel  producing  natlc 
the  country  need  a  strong,  efficient 
dustry.   and.   If  It   does,   does  the 
need  government  assistance  to  offset 
trade  conditions?    In  the  real  world 
the  answers  to  both  questions  must 
as  they  have  been  in  other  countrie 

The    remaining    question    then 
form  should  that  assistance  take? 
measures  have  not  been  effectual.    It 
unlikely  that  the  long-term  solutloi 
vexing  world-wide  problem  is  to  be 
any  one  measure  that  might  be  ad 
Is  desirable,  indeed,  that  studies  at 
dustry.  national  and  International 
accelerated  In  the  search  for  lasting 
tlons.    Meanwhile,  current  world 
In    steel    trade    demand    more 
action. 

At   this   critical   time,   the   steel 
reconmiends  that  the  Congress  give 
ate  consideration  to  a  temporary  lev  r 
ported   steel   products  and  pig   '' 
would  naircw  the  differences  1 
vailing  domestic  prices  In  the  United 
and  the  prices  of  the  Imported  pr 
Under  that  measure  American 
ducers  would  stlU  be  affected  by 
petitlve  pressures  to  continue  and 
their  efforts   to   discover   and   dev 
products.  Improve  service  and  dellv 
their  already  high  quality  standard! 
duce  production  costs  while  provid 
employees  with  a  rising  standard  of 
The  measure  would   creat«   a  cI 
more  equitable  competition  between 
ers,  domestic  and  foreign,  who  sect 
In  the  United  States  market. 

Finally,  the  measure  would 
future  use  of  steel  exports  as  a 
economic  warfare.     Traditional 
the  flow  of  trade — tariffs,  transactl 
and  anti-dumping  laws — cannot  bi 
effectively  to  exporters,  such  as  C 
Bloc   countries,   whose   domestic 
artificial  and  can  be  changed  by 
of  a  pen. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  M13SSAGE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speakei .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tl  e  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ejfltend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj^tlon  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  four  bills  which  form 
an  anticrime  package  aimed  at  rooting 
out  the  multibillion-dollar  take  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  America. 

My  first  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
structured  along  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  would 
research  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
the  moral  disease  of  organized  crime  just 
as  the  NIH  researches  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  physical  diseases.  While 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  looks 
to  the  Nation's  physical  health,  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime  is  needed  to  look  to  the  Nation's 
moral  health. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Crime  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  curbing  the  growing  criminal 
octopus  and  improve  the  quality  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 
My  bill  calls  for  regional  training  insti- 
tutes to  be  established  serving  one  or 
more  States,  which  would  provide  for 
programs  of  education  and  training,  and 
prepare  individuals  for  employment  in 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation. In  addition,  regional  advisory 
boards  with  Crovemors  and  Federal 
members  would  be  created.  This  legis- 
lation would  also  provide  for  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  institutions  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The  Insti- 
tute would  also  make  studies  and  un- 
dertake research  programs  concerning 
law  enforcement  organizations,  tech- 
niques, and  practices;  and  would  collect, 
compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  crime 
statistics  on  both  Federal  and  State 
crimes. 

Another  bill  contained  In  my  anti- 
crime  package  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime  in  the 
Congress  to  undertake  investigations  and 
study  all  aspects  of  organized  crime  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  effects 
and  relationship  of  international  or- 
ganized crime  on  organized  crime  in  this 
country.  The  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  legislative  proposals  to 
the  Congress. 

Two  other  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
obstruct  criminal  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  provide 
for  the  granting  of  immunity  to  wit- 
nesses who  are  needed  to  testify  against 
criminals  in  order  to  provide  a  means  of 
compelling  underlings  to  give  informa- 
tion needed  to  reach  upper-echelon 
members  of  crime  syndicates. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  crime 
message  and  recommendations  of  legis- 
lation did  not  include  a  number  of  as- 
pects that  I  think  are  essential  such  as 
those  provided  in  the  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
county  was  privileged  to  hear  an  address 
on  Ohio's  mental  health  programs  by 
Mike  Gorman,  the  distinguished  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Dlness.  I  beUeve  the 
speech  is  of  general  interest,  particularly 
as  it  points  out  the  need  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation if  the  States,  counties,  and 
cities  are  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
mental  illness.  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Canton  Repository  emphasizing  that  the 
public  must  express  its  interest  if  the 
problems  are  to  be  solved,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gonnan's  speech.  They  fol- 
low: 

[Prom  the  Canton  Repository.  Feb.  2,  1967] 
Help  for  Mental  Health 
Tlie  director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness  visited  Stark  County 
Tuesday  and  had  some  Interesting  things  to 
say. 

Mike  Gorman,  addressing  the  aimual  meet- 
ing of  the  Stark  County  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, hammered  at  the  need  for  more 
money,  but  he  added  something  new. 

He  tossed  out  Ideas  on  how  to  Improve 
programs  already  In  effect  In  the  county. 

Use  of  the  foster  grandparent  program  to 
add  Importance  to  the  lives  of  the  aged  was 
suggested. 

The  director  said  there  are  too  many  chil- 
dren In  the  wards  of  state  hospitals,  Includ- 
ing MassUlon  State. 

He  felt  something  should  be  done  through 
community  mental  health  service  centers  to 
provide  care  for  these  children  without  cut- 
ting them  off  from  the  needed  help  of  teach- 
ers, families,  ministers  and  family  doctors. 

He  pointed  out  the  need  for  an  aroused 
public  to  support  programs  for  additional 
funds. 

No  one  attending  the  meeting  or  reading 
the  account  of  his  speech  can  feel  much  pride 
in  Ohio's  mental  health  record. 

Ohio  Is  14th  In  the  nation  In  per  capita 
Income  and  ranks  47th  In  money  spent  for 
mental  health. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  blame  state  officials 
for  not  paying  more  attention  to  mental 
health  needs.  But  the  public  must  shoulder 
a  portion  of  the  blame  because  state  officials 
always  will  pay  attention  to  a  concerted 
voice  if  they  hear  it. 

Public  officials  want  to  know  that  Ohloans 
are  receptive  to  mental  health  programs  and 
willing  to  meet  their  costs. 

So  far  the  public  voice  has  not  been  loud 
enough  to  make  Itself  heard. 

A  CrrizEN  Army:  The  Key  to  Progress 

Against  Mental  Illness  in  Ohio 

(Speech   at  annual   meeting.   Stark   County 

Mental    Health    Association,    January    31, 

1967,    Canton,    Ohio,    by    Mike    Gorman,' 

Washington,  D.C.) 

The  temptation  Is  always  present  for  an 
out-of-town  speaker  to  dwell  pontlfically 
upon  the  national  scene  In  the  field  of  mental 
health,   thereby   avoiding  the   necessity  for 
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OHIO'S  MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.    PETTIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


1  Executive  Director,  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness;  Member,  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  U.SP.H.S.; 
Executive  Secretary.  International  Conunlttee 
Against  Mental  Illness;  Fellow,  American 
Psychiatric  Association  (Hon.);  Fellow, 
American  Public  Health  Association. 


the  homework  necessary  to  a  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  the  state  and  local  situation. 
Resisting  that  temptation,  I  shovUd  like 
to  begin  with  some  remarks  directly  related 
to  the  present  situation  both  here  In  Ohio 
and  In  Stark  County.  Looking  over  my 
rather  voluminous  Ohio  files,  I  find  that  I 
have  been  In  your  good  state  eight  times 
In  the  past  decade,  the  most  recent  occasion 
being  April,  1966  when  I  addressed  the  Dis- 
trict Branch  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  Furthermore,  I  have  called 
upon  the  statistical  resources  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  for  additional 
comparative  data  not  present  In  my  files. 

I  Imagine  that  most  of  you  here  are  fairly 
familiar  with  the  basic  data  documenting 
the  low  ranking  of  Ohio  In  comparison  with 
Its  sister  states  In  the  entire  field  of  mental 
health.  In  this  regard,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Mental  Health  Federation  for  the  excel- 
lent Job  It  has  done  In  getting  together 
material  these  past  few  years  pointing  up  the 
serious  comparative  deficiencies  of  the  Ohio 
mental  health  program. 

Rather  than  Inundate  you  with  a  ctirload 
of  statistics,  may  I  point  to  one  central 
Indicator  of  your  ranking:  In  figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  1966,  Ohio  Is  listed  as 
spending  $6.38  per  day  for  every  resident  In 
Its  state  mental  hospitals.  This  Is  far  below 
the  national  average  of  $7.52,  and  is  only 
about  half  the  per  diem  expenditures  In 
your  sister  states  of  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

For  community  mental  health  services,  you 
spent  an  average  of  only  thirty  cents  per 
capita  in  1965,  as  against  the  national  aver- 
age of  sixty  cents. 

These  low  expenditures  are  all  the  more 
shocking  In  light  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
14th  In  the  nation  In  per  capita  Income — 
far  above  the  national  average.  In  very 
simple  terms.  It  Is  really  quite  Incredible 
that  you  spend  a  dollar  a  day  less  for  care 
of  your  mental  patients  than  neighboring 
Kentucky,  which  is  47th  In  the  nation  In 
per  capita  Income. 

In  justification  of  these  expenditures,  you 
cannot  plead  lack  of  awareness  of  the  size 
of  the  problem.  In  1963,  the  Congress  voted 
sizable  sums  of  money  for  a  two-year  effort 
In  which  citizens  of  every  state  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  assess  their  mental  health 
resources  and  recommend  new  programs  to 
rectify  existing  shortcomings.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  en- 
lightened actions  of  the  Congress  In  recent 
years?  The  planning  monies  It  voted  In 
1963  were  not  recommended  by  the  Admin- 
istration, and  In  both  prior  and  subsequent 
years,  It  has  frequently  voted  sums  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  far  In 
excess  of  Administration  recommendations. 
Through  all  these  years,  this  has  been  a 
truly  bi-partisan  effort  and  your  own  Con- 
gressman Frank  Bow,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  played  a  leading  role 
In  these  enlightened  actions. 

The  extensive  planning  surveys  In  Ohio 
turned  up  the  fact  that  approximately  one 
million  people  In  this  state  are  in  need  of 
some  type  of  psychiatric  intervention.  Pro- 
portionately, very  few  are  getting  this  nec- 
essary treatment.  In  addition  to  the  32.000 
patients  In  your  mental  hospitals  and  schools 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  your  survey  esti- 
mates conservatively  that  at  least  an  equal 
number  are  being  treated  in  general  hos- 
pitals, private  hospitals  and  other  facilities. 
Furthermore,  the  report  notes  that  none  of 
your  big  state  hospitals  was  certified  then 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the  Stark 
County  mental  health  survey.  Pointing  to 
the  existing  fragmentation  of  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services,  the  report  concludes  that 
"we  must  put  together  a  comprehensive  pro- 


gram of  mental  health  services."  I  like  the 
stress  In  the  report  on  continuity  of  treat- 
ment services.  As  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  you 
don't  need  a  fancy  new  buUdlng  to  bring  a 
network  of  coordinated  treatment  to  sick 
people.  In  MassUlon  State  Hospital,  Wood- 
side  Receiving  Hospital,  Mercy  and  Aultman 
Hospitals  and  the  Stark  County  Guidance 
Center,  you  have  a  strong  base  for  possible 
segments  of  a  comprehensive  mental  health 
center.  Any  one  of  these  hospital  units  can 
provide  the  inpatient  beds,  day  or  night  hos- 
pital services  and  emergency,  24-hour  psy- 
chiatric services.  Outpatient  services  can  be 
provided  either  through  one  of  the  hospitals 
or  through  the  Guidance  Center,  and  the 
fifth  mandatory  service  of  a  center — educa- 
tional and  referral  services — should  Ideally 
be  provided  by  the  Stark  County  Mental 
Health  Association. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  the  only 
alternative;  In  many  states,  because  of  geo- 
graphical, jurisdictional  and  other  conslder- 
eratlons.  It  has  been  necessary  to  start  from 
scratch  In  constructing  a  comprehensive 
mental  health  center.  This  Is  a  matter  for 
your  own  judgment,  but  I  do  urge  you  not  to 
overlook  existing  resources  both  In  the  state 
system  and  In  the  many  agencies  In  the  com- 
munity— Family  Services,  the  courts,  the 
schools,  the  Rehabilitation  Clinic,  etc. 

As  of  the  close  of  1960.  federal  aid  for 
either  construction  and/or  staffing  had  been 
approved  for  five  centers  In  Ohio — In  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  Dayton,  Youngstown  and 
Zanesvllle.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Correc- 
tion would  like  to  see  a  center  started  in 
Canton,  and  I  respectfully  urge  all  of  you  to 
move  without  delay  In  this  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  national  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program,  I  would 
like  to  correct  a  prevalent  misconception 
that  the  launching  of  these  centers  must 
always  wait  upon  federal  aid.  Over  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  a  number  of  states 
have  constructed  centers  without  any  fed- 
eral money.  As  a  result  of  a  bond  Issue 
passed  In  1960.  Illinois  Is  currently  con- 
structing seven  regional  centers.  In  1963, 
the  Missouri  Legislature  appropriated  $10 
million  for  the  construction  of  three  centers 
in  that  state.  In  the  East,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  are  building  a  nmnber  of 
centers,  some  with  and  some  without  fed- 
eral matching  monies.  New  York  State, 
which  has  received  federal  money  for  ap- 
proximately six  centers.  Is  planning  to  build 
20  centers  with  state  and  local  money. 

In  providing  the  financial  sinews  for  a 
comparable  program  here  In  Ohio,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  enact  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  services  law  providing 
for  matching  state  and  local  funding.  At 
present.  28  states  have  such  laws  and  they 
are  among  the  leaders  in  the  new  era  of 
community  mental  health. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Act  proposed 
by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Correction,  and  I  find  it  an  excellent 
one.  It  is  most  realistic  In  providing  two- 
thirds  state  matching  funds  for  new  clinics, 
and  75%  state  funding  for  clinics  In  de- 
pressed areas.  Furthermore,  In  proposing  a 
50%  state  contribution  toward  the  capital 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  it  provides  an  enormous  Incentive 
to  local  jurisdictions  to  move  Into  the  field. 
The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  con- 
tinuing Involvement  of  county  officials  In 
the  appointment  and  administration  of  local 
community  mental  health  boards;  this  Is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  to  the  success  of  any 
community  venture. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  a  citizen  army  will 
descend  upon  Columbus  this  year  to  see  that 
this  legislation  Is  enacted.  However,  one 
word  of  caution:  A  few  states  have  enacted 
very  fine  community  mental  health  services 


laws,  but  have  not  provided  sufficient  funds 
to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 

I  note  that  here  In  Ohio  you  collect  more 
than  $10  million  a  year  from  patients  and 
their  families,  which  Is  over  and  above  the 
amount  they  pay  In  taxes  for  the  support  of 
state  Institutions.  This  money  now  goes 
into  the  general  treasury.  I  think  this  Is 
absolutely  wrong — If  people  are  required  to 
pay  for  jwychlatrlc  services  over  and  above 
those  provided  by  the  taxing  power  of  the 
state,  the  money  so  collected  should  go  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  mental  health  pro- 
gram. What  better  way  to  use  this  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  than  In  building  additional  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  so  that  thou- 
sands of  Ohloans  no  longer  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  state  Institutions.  Illinois  has 
been  doing  this  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  It  has  been  a  tremendous  resource  for 
community  mental  health  programs  and  for 
the  training  of  psychiatric  personnel. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Council,  I  can  tell  you  that 
In  the  years  to  come  the  federal  contribution 
will  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  needed 
to  build  a  powerful  network  of  conununity 
mental  health  centers  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  all  levels  of  government  to  partic- 
ipate In  this  endeavor,  the  1965  National 
Governors'  Conference  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  to  convene  a  conference  "for  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  future  role  of 
each  level  of  government  In  multiple-source 
financing  of  community  mental  health 
programs." 

At  the  three-day  conference,  held  In 
Chicago  In  December,  1965,  and  co-chaired 
by  Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  and 
Senator  A.  M.  Spradllng  of  Missouri,  scores 
of  state  legislators  and  county  commissioners 
hammered  home  the  point  that  the  federal 
contribution  to  community  mental  health 
services,  even  with  the  Inclusion  of  the  1963 
and  1965  legislation,  fell  far  below  that 
made  by  most  states  and  many  local  com- 
munities. Arguing  for  a  renewal  and  broad 
expansion  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963.  the  major  resolution  of 
the  conference — unanimously  adopted  by  the 
delegates — stated : 

"Of  the  total  annual  public  mental  health 
expenditures  of  $2  billion  in  this  country, 
o:-ly  $115  million,  less  than  four  percent,  is 
available  for  ongoing  local  community  men- 
tal health  services.  The  share  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  funding  Is  less  than  ten 
percent  ...  It  Is  therefore  Imperative  that 
the  Federal  Government,  which  receives  the 
largest  share  of  the  tax  dollar  from  our  peo- 
ple, provide  critically  needed  additional  seed 
money  for  these  programs. 

"It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  conference  that 
the  national  goal  of  2.000  new  community 
mental  health  centers  to  be  established  by 
1975,  as  envisioned  by  the  landmark  1963 
and  1965  Federal  legislation,  will  not  be  real- 
ized without  expanded  Federal,  State  and 
local  support." 

In  the  current  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, we  must  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the 
community  mental  health  center  construc- 
tion authority  originally  passed  in  1963. 
Those  of  us  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
1963  legislation  assured  the  Congress  that 
the  states  and  localities  would  do  their  part 
in  creating  a  new  day  for  the  mentally  HI 
in  the  heart  of  the  conmiunlty.  It  Is  there- 
fore very  Important  that  Ohio,  as  one  of  the 
largest  states  In  the  nation,  provide  both 
the  authority  and  the  funds  In  1967  to  match 
the  additional  effort  we  are  requesting  of 
our  national  government. 

On  December  8,  1961,  speaking  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  Mental  Health 
Federation  In  Columbus,  I  sximmarlzed  the 
revolutionary  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health. 
I  then  asked:  "Can  a  nation  make  so  dra- 
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matic  a  break  with  tradition  In  a 
short  period  of  time?     In  other 
it  provide  a  comprehensive  battery 
munity  mental  health  services 
eventually  replace  the  present  chain 
institutions?" 

Let  us  start  with  the  long  neglected 
lem  of  the  emotionally  dist\irbed  c 

There  is  a  seeming  national 
there  are  about  four  million  childreti 
the  age  of  fourteen  who  are  In  need 
kind  of  psychiatric  intervention 
emotional  dlfflcultles.    Of  this  numlter 
where  from  a  half  million  to  a  mllllDn 
dren   are   so  seriously   disturbed 
require  immediate  psychiatric  help. 

Very  few  of  these  children  are 
treatment  which  they  need 
to  300.000  children  were  seen  in 
psychiatric  clinics  last  year,  in 
the  "treatment"  consisted  of  one  or 
nostlc  interviews  followed  by  the 
that  there  were  no  facilities  in  the 
area  for  prolonged  treatment. 

We  have  some  fairly  reliable  dat^ 
Indicate  that  about  14,000  of  these 
are   confined   In   state   mental 
We  also  know,  on  the  basis  of  a  tren|d 
has  been  developing  over  the  past 
that  by  1970  the  number  of  childden 
ten  to  fourteen  hospitalized  In  the«e 
tutions  will  have  doubled. 

But  those  of  us  who  visit  a 
state  hospitals  each  year  are  conv 
these  estimates  do  not  reflect  the 
tent  of  hospitalization  for  childhood 
Illness.      Furthermore,    applications 
National    Institute    of    Mental 
Hospital  Improvement  Grants  over 
again  Include  data  which  document 
that  an  amazingly  high  percentage 
long-term  residents  were  first 
children  or  adolescents. 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  a 
state   hospital   at   Tuscaloosa 
veals  that  more  than  half  of  the  mali 
phrenic  group  who  have  been  in  th<ft 
tal  twenty  years  or  more  were  first 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
nine.     The   Alabama   report 
one  in  every  four  young  patients 
ipate  being  permanently  hospltalizec 
next  fifty  years  of  their  lives." 

It  is  my  contention   that  the  i 
flood  of  these  young  children  in  the 
is  not  being  reflected   in   existing 
data.    For  example,  ten  percent  of 
patients  at  Rockland  State  Hospital 
York   are    children    under   sixteen 
age.  and  plans  have  already  been 
for  an  additional  400-bed  unit  at 
pital  to  handle  the  rising  tide  of 
children  being  admitted  annually. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  cite 
data  from  many  other  state  hospita 
the   land.     In   many  of   these   ins 
where  there  is  no  specialized  unit 
dren,   the   child    is   lost   on   an   adiilt 
which  is  frightfully  overcrowded  an< 
staffed. 

In  addition  to  the  state  mental 
there  are  a  handful  of  residential 
centers  which  care  for  about  2.500 
a  year.    In  fifteen  of  our  states  ther^ 
such  facilities,  either  public  or 
twenty-fotir  of  our  states,  there  are 
units  to  care  for  children  from  low 
die  Income  grovips. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  an  vmdeniable 
there   is    not    a   single   community 
country  which  provides  an  accepta 
ard  of  services  for  its  mentally  ill 
running  the  spectrum  from  e.^rly 
intervention    to    social    restoration 
home,  the  school  and  In  the 

As  a  nation,  we  now  have  a  prec 
portunlty  to  create  a  new  pattern 
propriate  services  for  these  disturbpd 
dren.  Every  state  in  the  country  is 
gaged  In  completing  plans  for  ni 
munlty  mental  health  services;  it  is 
bent  upon  all  of  us  to  Insist  that 
children  be  an  integral  and  major 
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of  these  new  community  mental  health 
centers. 

We  need  a  more  flexible,  less  doctrinaire  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  problem  of  the  disturbed 
child.  It  isn't  all  Just  black  or  white — suc- 
cessful adjustment  or  an  institution  several 
hundred  miles  away.  It  Is  In  the  inter- 
mediate areas  where  we  can  do  the  most  ef- 
fective Job  for  the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren— in  the  schools,  in  the  mental  health 
clinics,  the  day  care  centers,  the  courts,  and 
so  on.  By  developing  the  screening  and  treat- 
ment potential  of  these  familiar  agencies,  we 
don't  run  away  from  the  problem — we  face 
It  and  we  bring  many  untapped  human  re- 
sources to  it. 

We  have  Just  begun  to  scratch  this  great 
potential  of  people  who  can  help  people.  In 
Washington,  D.C..  we  are  using  mothers 
whose  own  children  have  completed  their 
education.  They  are  given  a  year's  training 
in  psychiatric  concepts  and  then  work  on 
the  psychiatric  service  at  Children's  Hospital. 

In  many  cities  in  the  country,  trained 
youth  workers  are  going  Into  neighborhoods 
where  trouble  exists  and  applying  their 
knowledge  and  affection  to  those  children 
who  are  in  revolt  against  the  "norms"  of 
modern  society.  As  the  noted  psychiatrist 
Dr.  Kenneth  Appel  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
a  deep  and  tragic  irony  in  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans — unemployed,  retired,  or 
otherwise  rendered  unproductive  by  society — 
seek  a  meaningful  role  in  life,  while  millions 
of  our  children,  our  mental  patients  and 
others  sunk  in  despair  seek  a  helping  hand. 
Dr.  Appel  pleads  for  a  linkage  between  this 
great  untapped  human  potential  and  the 
vast  needs  of  the  troubled  and  submerged  in 
our  democracy.  Automation  may  eventu- 
ally provide  most  of  the  material  wants  of 
our  society,  but  it  cannot  ever  replace  the 
hand-to-hand  and  heart-to-heart  relation- 
ship which  is  at  the  core  of  the  helping 
services. 

During  this  past  summer's  experience  with 
Project  Head  Start — which  reached  more 
than  600,000  children  under  the  age  of  six — 
thousands  of  adults  and  children  served  as 
volunteers. 

The  first  several  thousand  trainees  of 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
are  now  serving  in  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. A  sizeable  percentage  of  these  dedi- 
cated people  have  chosen  to  work  in  the  men- 
tal health  field  and.  having  addressed  several 
groups  of  VISTA  trainees,  I  can  a.ssure  you 
they  will  make  wonderful  workers  in  the 
vineyard  of  childhood  mental  Illness. 

Tliere  have  been  exciting  developments  in 
other  areas  of  childhood  mental  Illness  which 
have  highlighted  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  existing  needs  and  the 
selection  of  a  set  of  priorities  for  the  next 
decade  and  beyond. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  comparable  national 
effort  to  build  community  mental  he.ilth 
centers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
none  of  it  will  be  easy  to  come  by.  I  am 
told  that  the  particular  trouble  spot  right 
now  is  county  government,  which  does  not 
have  the  tax  resources  of  the  other  levels  of 
government  and  yet  is  closest  to  the  wrath 
of  the  irate  taxpayer.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  business  with 
county  commissioners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  I  have  found  most  of  them  willing 
to  propose  additional  revenues  when  the 
program  was  explained  to  them  in  a  clear  and 
somewhat  aggressive  manner. 

After  all,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  1963 
and  1965  community  mental  health  legisla- 
tion, and  they  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  endorsed  it.  In  fact,  their  position 
was  so  clear  that  they  invited  me  to  write  an 
article  for  the  May,  19G6  issue  of  their  ofHcial 
publication  on  the  necessity  of  additional 
taxes  to  support  better  mental  health  serv- 
ices at  the  local  level.  Now  that's  like  asking 
Barry  Goldwater  to  write  an  article  on  the 
virtues  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  I  did  the 
article  and  the  reefKjnss  was  most  favorable. 


In  that  article,  I  stressed  the  point  that 
citizens  had  no  right  to  ask  county  com- 
missioners for  additional  mental  health 
services  until  they  presented  the  commis- 
sioners with  a  hard-hitting  cost  estimate 
of  these  services  and  also  pledged  their 
support  in  educating  the  public  on  the  need 
for  additional  tax  revenues,  If  necessary,  to 
finance  these  expvanded  services.  May  I 
quote  from  that  article? 

"In  speaking  to  county  groups  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  over  the  past  fifteen 
years,  I  have  constantly  stressed  the  point 
that  citizens  asking  county  governments  to 
provide  new  services  for  the  mentally  lU 
must  not  only  present  these  officials  with  a 
realistic  cost  estim.ate  of  these  services,  but 
they  must  also  indicate  their  willingness  to 
help  educate  the  public  on  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional tax  revenues  to  finance  them.  Un- 
less there  is  strong  citizen  Identification 
and  support  for  these  new  programs,  it  is 
Irresponsible  to  ask  county  governments  to 
assume  the  additional  fiscal  burdens  required 
to  put  them  into  action." 

The  Job  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done  In 
a  number  of  states.  At  a  National  Governors' 
Conference  on  Community  Mental  Health 
Programs  in  December,  1965  in  Chicago,  a 
Minnesota  county  commissioner  had  this  to 
say: 

"Our  county  board  would  sooner  reduce  its 
county  highway  program  than  to  cancel  out 
our  participation  in  our  regional  mental 
health  center." 

The  county  commissioners  in  Minnesota 
are  sold — there  are  22  centers  in  business 
operating  in  80  of  the  87  counties;  the 
counties  provide  50%  of  the  operating  costs 
to  match  the  state  formula  grant. 

Can  you  good  people  of  the  Ohio  Mental 
Health  Federation  do  the  Job?  I  don't  really 
know,  but  I  suggest  that  you  ought  to  start 
thinking  about  it.  At  present,  as  I  said  last 
July  in  Virginia  at  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
you  people  in  the  mental  health  association 
movement  don't  have  very  much  clout  with 
county  and  state  legislators.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  view  you  as  a  small  group  of 
do-gooders  who  understand  little  or  nothing 
about  the  difficulties  a  local  politician  faces 
when  he  backs  a  new  program  which  requires 
additional   onerous   taxes. 

For  the  most  part,  my  political  friends  are 
correct  in  their  assessment  of  your  efforts. 
You  haven't  really  done  your  homework  on 
the  tax  situation  and,  furthermore,  you  don't 
talk  to  a  county  commissioner  in  the  same 
direct,  aggressive  manner  as  an  irate  house- 
wife who  wants  her  garbage  removed  or  a 
contractor  who  wants  to  get  a  paving  con- 
tract. In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that 
local  officials  appreciate  a  hard-hitting  pres- 
entation— they  respect  you  when  you  talk 
about  human  beings  as  havings  a  higher 
priority  than  garbage  removal  or  a  new 
highway. 

Can  we  afford  this  leap  Into  the  future? 
The  total  price  tag  en  the  Kennedy  legis- 
lation is  less  than  8500  million  over  a  three- 
year  period. 

This  year  we  will  achieve  a  gross  national 
product  of  approximately  740  billions  of 
dollars.  Last  year,  the  American  people 
spent  $20  billion  on  recreation;  $12  billion 
for  alcohol,  and  $7  billion  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. In  that  same  year,  they  spent  $500 
njilHon  for  greeting  cards — $200  million  more 
than  the  entire  research,  training  and  com- 
munity centers  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

In  the  period  from  1957  to  1972,  we  will 
spend  more  than  S55  billion  for  interstate 
highways  and  freeways.  Last  year  we  spent 
$10  billion  for  highways  to  accommodate  80 
million  cars  which  killed  50,000  Americans 
and  seriously  injured  one  million  Americans. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  committed  to  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  order  of  20  to  30  billions 
of  dollars  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970.  Can  we  not  spend  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  put  thousands  upon  thous- 
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ands  of  additional  men,  women  and  children 
back  on  their  feet  on  this  planet  by  1970? 

We  live  in  an  affluent  society  in  which  the 
U.S.  appliance  industry  so  successfully 
stocked  the  American  home  with  Its  basic 
wares  a  few  years  back  that  It  thought  It 
faced  a  virtually  saturated  market.  Not  so. 
Our  Ingenious  manufacturers  have  opened 
fantastic  new  markets  for  electric  tooth 
brushes,  shoe  polishers,  slicing  knives,  drink 
mixers,  cradle  rockers,  footwarmers,  ice 
crushers,  plate  warmers,  electric  sweater  dry- 
ers, and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  housewife 
can  also  now  get  small  and  highly  necessary 
appliances  to  buff  floors,  mash  potatoes,  peel 
carrots  and  warm  her  towels. 

In  this  kind  of  economy— where  the  gold 
toothpick  is  now  a  family  necessity — It  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  our  inability  to  provide 
adequate  mental  health  services. 

Are  we  equal  to  this  challenge?  I  think 
we  are,  and  I  have  answered  the  negativlsts 
and  the  nihilists  over  these  past  few  years 
with  these  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Will  Men- 
ninger : 

"Further  progress  in  the  difficult  field  of 
mental  illness  and  mental  health  will  come 
only  when  millions  know  enough,  care 
enough  and  are  willing  to  work  together  hard 
enough  to  make  it  come." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day, February  24  marks  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
Unfortunately,  the  brave  people  of  Es- 
tonia are  now  among  the  captive  peoples 
of  communism,  and  this  great  day  In 
their  history  cannot  be  celebrated  in 
their  homeland  because  of  the  tyranny 
of  their  Red  rulers. 

The  Estonians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence in  1918  after  the  tsarist  gov- 
ernment fell  and  enjoyed  a  period  of 
freedom  and  progress  until  1940,  when 
their  country  fell  to  the  Communist 
forces. 

We  must  not  only  commemorate  his- 
toric national  days  such  as  Estonian 
Independence  Day,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
must  take  practical  steps  to  indicate  our 
interest  in  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
the  captive  peoples  of  communism.  One 
such  practical  move  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations,  an  action  which  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  Hou.se  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves on  this  great  historic  day  for  the 
Estonians  to  continue  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  is  restored  to  these  proud  people 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  communism. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  CON- 
SULAR   CONVENTION:     ANOTHER 
TRAGIC       MISCALCULATION       IN 
FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 
Mr.    PETTIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERV^NSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  ratification  of  the 
proposed  United  States-U.S.S.R.  Con- 
sular Convention  is  a  matter  of  Senate 
concern,  every  Member  of  the  House  is, 
I  am  sure,  equally  concerned  with  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  treaty,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  our  chief  enemy 
in  Vietnam  is  Moscow  and  its  determin- 
ing aid  to  the  Red  totalitarian  regime  in 
Hanoi. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulbright,  is  obvi- 
ously determined  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of 
the  administration  in  this  instance  and 
through  rigged  hearings  and  deliberate 
distortions  of  fact,  slip  the  treaty 
through  a  half-awake  Senate. 

On  January  6,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Morgan  pointing  out  the  overall 
interest  in  this  case,  hoping  to  have  pub- 
lic hearings  by  our  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  entire  concept  of  for- 
eign affairs,  but  my  request  has  been 
politely  ignored. 

Please  note  that  in  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  Consular  Convention  testimony 
was  carefully  procured  from  proponents 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  views  of 
existing  spokesmen.  The  obvious  pre- 
determination which  existed  developed 
a  record  completely  one  sided  in  white- 
washing this  measure.  Diabolically,  the 
few  opposing  voices  heard  included  se- 
lected groups  such  as  the  Liberty  Lobby, 
which  bears  a  label  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremism and.  therefore,  these  groups 
were  expected  to  discredit  rather  than 
aid  their  own  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  testimony  was 
given  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor 
of  Georgetown  University  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  who  brought  out  several 
points  which  deserve  the  sober  considera- 
tion of  evei-y  American.  But,  since  his 
points  were  not  challenged  by  any  com- 
mittee members,  I  believe  they  deserve 
special  CDnsideration.  These  points  are 
as  follows:  First,  the  treaty  is  based  on 
false  preconceptions  about  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  our  State  Department  displayed 
when  wc  first  recognized  the  Soviet  Union 
b.-;ck  in  the  1930's:  second,  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  U.S.S.R.  coincides 
with  the  myth  of  Russia  as  a  nation-state 
and  undermines  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
tho  numerous  non-Russian  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.:  third,  the  treaty  is  superfluous 
as  concerns  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  in  the  U.S.S  R.  since  the  Roose- 
velt-Litvinov  assignment  has  remained  in 
force  to  this  day,  and  even  Supreme  Court 
decisions  are  based  on  it;  fourth,  the 
complete  protection  of  American  citizens 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty,  and  arbitrary  arrest  and  brain- 
washing in  3  days  can  nullify  the  whole, 
tout-ed  notification  and  access  provision; 
fifth,  the  treaty  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box 
for  Soviet  espionage  in  our  hemisphere 
since  our  fellow  American  States  have 
little  reason  not  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  United  States  and  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  pres,sure  from  the  Soviets  to 
open  vehicles  for  infiltration  throughout 


the  hemisphere:  and,  sixth.  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky points  out  that  we  can  outmaneuver 
the  Soviet  Union  by  offering  to  recognize 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  the  Soviet  pup- 
pet creations  which  are  nonexistant,  but 
which  have  votes  in  the  U.N.  This  would 
be  a  practical  alternative  to  the  proposed 
Consular  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  these  points  were 
not  even  challenged  at  the  hearing,  I 
place  the  entire  testimony  by  Dr.  Do- 
briansky in  the  Record  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  hearing  and  yet  must  decide  on  this 
vital  issue: 

The  UNrrED  States-U.S.S.R.  Consulae  Con- 
vention: Symbol  of  a  Politicd-Cultubai, 
Lag 
(Testimony  of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, chairman.  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Feb.  17,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members, 
I'm  most  grateful  for   this  opportunity   to 
tesUf y  In  opposition  to  Senate  ratification  of 
the    US-USSR    Consular    Convention.    My 
statement  addrerses  Itself  by  way  of  refuta- 
tion to  every  salient  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  In  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  it  raises 
several,  additional  objections  to  It,  along  with 
a  little  known  contradiction  in  State  Depart- 
ment thinking  regarding  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.     On  the  scale  of  careful 
politico-diplomatic    calculation    the    treaty 
definitely  does  not  rest  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
basis— indeed,  it  exposes  us  to  a  grave  net 
disadvantage  and  grants  a  windfall  to  Im- 
perlo-colonlallst  Moscow — and,  from  a  posi- 
tive viewpoint,  should  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
crete alternative  which,  on  net  balance,  really 
upholds  the  principle  of  reciprocity  and  mu- 
tual advantage. 

Contrary  to  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Rusk 
and  others,  this  treaty  Is  far  more  than  Just 
another  consular  convention.  We're  not 
dealing  in  arrangements  with  Zambia  or 
Chad;  instead,  we're  dealing  with  the  power 
and  survival  base  of  the  entire  Red  Empire 
which  challenges  us  on  every  major  conti- 
nent and,  considering  Its  relatively  Inferior 
resources,  has  done  an  historically  phenom- 
enal Job,  in  the  Instant  time  of  fifty  years, 
to  negate  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  It  would  be  naive  of 
us  to  consider  and  evaluate  this  treaty  merely 
In  the  vacuum  of  "little  difference"  from 
other  consular  conventions.  For,  In  content, 
It  contains  an  unusual  diplomatic  immunity 
privilege  that  no  other  existing  convention 
does  and,  In  terms  of  political  and  security 
ramification  and  Implication,  it  stands 
uniquely  alone  with  all  the  net  disadvantage 
It  would  heap  upon  us.  In  short,  the  treaty 
cannot  be  considered  In  void  of  realities  both 
within  the  USSR  and  here,  the  Cold  War 
struggle  Itself,  as  well  as  principle  and  even 
morality,  Viet  Nam,  the  East-West  trade 
Issue,  and  our  own  serious  politico-cultural 
gap  in  understanding  the  Soviet  Union, 

Bv  Its  own  textual  evidence  the  treaty  Is 
a  pitiful  product  of  this  gap  In  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  USSR. 
Though  it  wasn't  consummated  then,  it  is  a 
vestigial  remain  of  the  30's  when  similar 
Illusions  were  generated  in  this  country 
about  the  great  transformation  and  economic 
changes  taking  place  in  the  USSR,  about 
"the  great  Soviet  experiment"  in  what  was 
and,  in  some  quarters,  still  is  foolishly  called 
"Russia",  about  the  "good  Communists"  In 
America  who  Joined  In  humanitarian  proj- 
ects and  worked  for  "world  peace",  and  about 
Increased  trade  and  understanding  with 
"Russia",  which  was  one  of  the  Illusory  argu- 
ments in  support  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  empire-state.  This  vestigial  remain  was 
revived  in  the  50's.  when  an  over-abundance 
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of  lip-service  and  timidity  caused  a  realistic 
policy  to  remain  stillborn,  and  now  Is  being 
pressed  for  acceptance  under  shop^'orn  va- 
garies of  "windows  In  Russia",  "mu'ual  un- 
derstanding", "improving  communijcatlons 
and  "normalizing  relations". 

The    basic,    ideational    structure 
treaty  is  not  new:  it  Is  stale,  unimaginative 
maladjusted  to  evolving  reality,  and 
disadvantageous  to  us,  both  poUticfilly 
morally.    The  treaty  is  based  on  the 
preconceptual  notion  that  the  USSR 
sla",  and  its  branch  principle  of  con^larism 
extended  to  Leningrad  today  but 
once  general  Senate  consent  is  in  th< 
to  Riga  or  Odessa  or  Tbilisi  or  evep 
kent.  defies  the  multinational,  gov 
reality  of  the  USSR  and  plays  nea|tly 
colonialist    Moscow's    hands.     T 
known    to   some   scholars    long   beffcre 
would  think  that  the  massive  disclosures 
World  War  11  about  the  deep  and 
multinational  drives  for  Independeface 
freedom  by  the  captive  non-Russian 
In  the  USSR  would  have  made  some 
on  the  framers  of  this  treaty, 
might  have  even  profited  from  the 
own  study  in  1965,  The  Soviet  Emjiire, 
have    deduced   to   what   extent   thl^ 
really  places  Its  blessings  on  Soviet 
Imperio-colonialtsm  within  the 
an  Imperium  In  Imperlo. 
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Clearly    reflecting    this    false, 
structure  of  the  treaty  are  the  pa 
pressinns  in  its  very  contents.     The 
studded  with  the  notion  of  a  Soviet 
a  Homo  Sovleticus  or  Red  Moscow's 
lent  of  "Russian".     Throughout  you 
national  of  the  sending  state",  the 
fl.Hg  of  the  sending  state."  "the  national 
of-arms  of  the  sending  state"  and 
If  you  w^Ul  permit  me  the  lingual  1 
some  Brooklynese.  there  ain't  no 
cal  animal  in  existence  as  a  Soviet 
or  a  national  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  such  objects  in  existence  as  a  ' 
flag"   of  the  USSR   or  a   "national 
arms"  of  the  USSR.    These  concept 
pllcab!e   to   the   United   States.   wh|ch 
nation-state,  but  they  are  myths  as 
the  USSR,  which  is  an  emplre-st.ate 
of    numerous    captive,    national    r^ 
Whoever   wrote    up    this   treaty,   el 
never    read     the    USSR    Constitutifcn 
plethora  of  offiiial  pronouncements 
sian  non-Russian  relations,  and  th( 
Nations'  output  of  both  Ukrainian 
orussian  delegations  or.  If  he  has.  theh 
nerable  to  a  number  of  conjectures 
which      Is      the      impress      of      oi 
preconceptions. 

In    logic   and    reason    this   f.ict   a 
validates    this    convention.     Becausi 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the  other 
such  a  contract  were  brought  into  a 
law.  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
what  the  Judge's  decision  would  be. 
cal    beings   and   objects   would    sea 
deserving  of  serious  Judicial  thought 
contract  would  be  thrown  out  cf  co'  i 
here,  you  ne  Senators  and  some  also 
yers  are  asked  to  Judge  this  contr  ict 
treaty.     Can  you  In  rational  consclei^ce 
to  a  treaty  that  in  Us  very  wordage 
cept  entertains  mythical  objects? 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
Words   have   meaning,    and   In   an 
serious  as  this.  In  time  they  can  haie 
meaning   for   us   and    also   for   halt 
population  of  the  USSR.     Let  ther^ 
mistake  about  it.  such  myth-makln 
part,  at  that   gratuitously   profferec 
Moscow  well  in  its  dual  policy  of 
a  Soviet  national,  a  "Soviet"  like  an 
can,"    and    accomplishing    Its 
other  types  of  genocide  on  the  non 
nations.    Of  course  Moscow  welcoijies 
treaty  and  its  fantastic  conceptual 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  a  so-called 
cession  regarding  the  arrest  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  treaty  is  In 
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a  diplomatic  alBrmatlon  of  Moscow's  imper- 
ium in  Imperlo  and  an  encouragement  for 
its  subtle,  genocldal  policies. 

BRANCH  CONStTLARISM :    ONE  COUNTRY   MYTH 

Reinforcing  and  reflecting  the  underlying 
myth  that  the  USSR  is  a  nation-state  is  the 
branch  principle  of  consularlsm,  the  instru- 
ment that  supposedly  attests  to  the  "na- 
tional" integrality  of  the  USSR.  Aside  from 
the  utter  legal  defectiveness  of  the  treaty. 
State  Department  spokesmen  make  a  great 
point  of  the  distinction  between  the  treaty, 
with  even  greater  emphasis  on  the  touted 
notification  and  access  provision,  and  the 
subject  of  further  negotiations  for  the  loca- 
tion of  consulates.  This  Is  more  for  the  easy 
sale  of  the  treaty  and  Its  ratification,  evading 
objections  on  grounds  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR,  than  serving  any  real, 
intellectual  point.  For  obviously,  on  the 
basis  of  the  conceptual  framework  of  the 
treaty  as  shown  here,  negotiations  will  go 
beyond  Leningrad  to  Odessa  and  so  forth 
where  Americans  travel,  too.  In  fact,  a  rati- 
fied treaty  would  Justify  such  further  nego- 
tiations, logically  forcing  them  into  such 
non-Russian  national  directions  regardless 
of  the  forms  of  national  sovereignty  Involved 
In  each  and  every  non-Russian  republic. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  on  record  admitting  that  a 
dilemma  would  arise  If  consulates  were  set 
up  In  the  Baltic  republics.  But  there  would 
be  a  similar  dilemma  with  reference  to  other 
non-Russian  republics — not  In  terms  of  rec- 
ognizing the  free  legations  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions and  refusing  to  recognize  the  latter'a 
forced  incorporation  Into  the  USSR,  but  in 
equally  Important  terms  of  recognizing  the 
distinctive  national  identities  and  historical 
credentials  of  these  nations  and  refusing  to 
reduce  them  to  a  populational  and  terri- 
torial expression  deserving  of  only  a  con- 
sulate, a  branch  office  of  our  Moscow  Em- 
bassy. In  two  cases,  the  dilemma  would  be 
legal  with  our  complete  recognition  of  origi- 
nal Charter  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
Soviet  Ukraine  and  Soviet  Byelorussia;  in 
all  cases,  the  dilemma  would  be  politico- 
moral  when,  on  the  one  hand,  our  leaders 
talk  about  "friendship  with  all  peoples" — 
"the  fifth  and  most  Important  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy  Is  support  of  national  In- 
dependence .  .  .  the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  shape  their  own 
Institutions.  We  follow  this  principle  by 
encouraging  the  end  of  colonial  rule" — and. 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  enforce  a 
treaty  that  conceptually  and  Instrumentally 
undermines  this  "most  lmp)ortant  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy".  A  perfect  example  of 
State  Department  double-talk  and  double 
standard  behavior  Is  provided  in  point  13 
of  the  Questions  and  Ansiiers  sent.  I  pre- 
sume, to  each  Senator  on  February  6  by  Mr. 
MacArthur  II.  It  not  only  contradicts  the 
Secretary  of  State's  own  testimony,  but  also 
demonstrates  the  psycho-polltical  Incompe- 
tence of  those  in  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  Intellectual, 
legal,  {XJlltlcal,  and  moral  aspects  of  the 
treaty,  there  are  the  security,  economic,  and 
general  diplomatic  features.  Let's  examine 
each  briefly  but  essentially.  Aside  from  the 
superficial  selling  point  of  protecting  U.S. 
citizens  In  the  USSR,  much  is  made  of  the 
so-called  Russian  concession  on  notification 
and  access.  But  Is  It  really  a  concession? 
It  Is  as  much  a  concession  as  a  thief  giving 
up  stolen  property.  This  civilized  provision 
should  have  been  demanded  long  ago  on  the 
purely  diplomatic,  ambassadorial  level — on 
the  very  basis  of  the  Roosevelt-Lltvinov 
Agreements  of  November.  1933  that  legally 
have  remained  In  force  to  this  very  day, 
and  upon  which  several  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions are  based — and  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  Applying  this  principle,  there's 
no  net  gain  here,  aa  the  treaty's  proponents 
would  have  us  believe.  If  we  really  believe 
In  this  principle,  we  should  press  for  this 
provision  now,  at  long  last,  within  the  pres- 
ent context  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with 


the  USSR  and  without  paying  the  heavy 
price  of  net  disadvantage  in  the  convention. 
This  treaty  is  clearly  a  sham  performance  of 
improving  relations.  Our  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  was  established 
in  the  Executive  Agreements  of  1933.  And 
even  aside  from  all  this  clear  legalism,  it 
should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  notifi- 
cation and  access  do  not  afford  real,  com- 
plete protection  to  our  citizens  no  matter 
how  many  consulates  we  seek  to  establish; 
arbitrary  arrest  can  easily  continue,  and 
brainwashing  may  be  accomplished  in  3  days 
with  ease. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  guarantee  In  this 
make-believe  concession  that  Important  U.S. 
citizens  might  not  be  arrested  and  held  In- 
conununlcado  by  the  Russians  indirectly  and 
indefinitely,  namely  by  the  police  in  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakla  and  elsewhere  In  the  outer 
empire.  They  work  through  their  associates 
in  other  spheres  of  activity;  they  can  make 
fitting  arrangements  for  this  type  of  activity. 
It  is  not  the  aggregate  number  of  Americans 
who  travel  to  the  USSR  that  is  important, 
the  few  Important  Americans  for  them  in 
given  circumstances  is  what  counts,  and  this 
business  can  be  undertaken  on  neighboring 
terrain. 

We  are  also  told  that  risks  of  espionage 
have  to  be  assumed  In  our  open  society. 
Life  is  full  of  risks,  but  we  don't  recklessly 
assume  them;  rationally,  we  assume  them 
when  seeking  the  realization  of  net  gain  and 
advantage.  In  the  narrow  context  of  es- 
pionage activity  alone,  and  although  spying 
is  a  two-way  street,  only  a  relative  disad- 
vantage would  be  our  lot  here.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  FBI  agent  to  arrive  at  this 
estimate  when  one  considers  the  dominant 
fact  that  exceptionally  well  spy- trained  Rus- 
sians would  enjoy  a  larger  pond  to  fish  in 
here  than  we  there.  Also,  to  merely  cite  that 
no  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  Russian  consular 
officers  would  be  here  overlooks  the  coeffi- 
clency  of  their  spy  effectiveness.  Even  In  the 
broader  context  of  the  treaty's  analysis,  there 
Is  no  sufficient  aggregate  advantage  to  off- 
set this  particular  disadvantage. 

The  risks  not  only  of  espionage  but  n!so 
of  coercion,  bribery,  blackmail  of  American 
citizens  with  relatives  in  the  USSR,  some  of 
which  the  Rumanians  have  been  engaged 
In,  and  even  sundry  political  warfare  tactics 
directed  against  ethnic  groups  here  are  ac- 
centuated by  the  most  gratuitous  provision 
In  the  treaty  of  diplomatic  Immunity  for 
crimes  beyond  misdemeanors.  Even  our 
friends  and  allies  don't  enjoy  this  privilege 
and,  as  admitted  by  the  State  Department, 
this  privilege  would'  be  sought  by  others  on 
a  most-favored  nation  basts.  Including  other 
totalitarian  Red  governments.  Guided  by 
the  Department's  testimonies  on  these 
points,  If  I  am  correct  In  all  of  this,  then 
trading  for  the  so-called  concession  on  noti- 
fication and  access  our  real  concessions  of 
politically  slighting  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  USSR,  granting  diplom.-^tic 
Immunity  to  consular  officers,  and  accepting 
greater  risks  of  espionage  and  political  war- 
fare activity  In  our  open  society  renders  the 
treaty  a  bum  deal. 

The  current  shell  game  of  manipulating 
figures — 10  or  15  or  20  Russian  consular  per- 
sonnel in  this  country — not  only  misleads 
the  public  as  to  the  qualitative  determinants 
of  effective  espionage  (It  took  only  a  handful 
of  spies  to  rob  us  of  our  atomic  secrets  for 
the  expedition  of  totalitarian  Russian  nu- 
clearity)  and  the  mentioned  most-favored- 
nation  sieve  but  also  conceals  the  fact  that  a 
Senate  confirmation  of  this  treaty  would  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  Soviet  Russian  pres- 
sure against  every  free  government  In  Latin 
America.  The  Immediate  objective  would  be 
similar  consular  conventions;  the  ultimate 
objective  would  be  a  really  Intensified  po- 
litical warfare  In  the  area  with  a  network  of 
consulates  as  the  prime  Instrument.  This 
at  a  time  when  many  of  our  own  officials 
have  been  warning  us  to  expect  stepped-up 
Red  subversion  throughout  the  continent! 
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In  the  misplaced  spirit  of  'earing  tensions", 
•normalizing  relations",  "pursuing  peace" 
and  other  homlletlcal  spurities,  what  Latin 
American  government  could  refuse  the  re- 
quest for  a  consulate  after  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  Free  World  has  extendsd  this 
benefit  to  the  rulers  of  the  KremUn.  Begin- 
ning with  10  or  15  here  we  may  well  end  up 
with  several  hundred  additional  Russian 
operatives  In  the  hemisphere — and  cloaked 
with  diplomatic  Immunity. 

Concerning  the  econcmlc  aspect,  Mr.  Rusk 
has  argued  that  the  treaty  would  contribute 
to  "increasing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries". In  1965  I  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  E;.iSt-West  trade  Issue  and 
stressed  the  dangers  of  repeating  our  eco- 
nomic errors  of  the  20s  and  30's  In  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  l.^n't  the  place  to 
elaborate  on  them  again  e.tcept  to  say  that 
as  a  trade  wedge  the  treaty  may  have  as 
much  potential  commercial  value,  not  to 
speak  of  other  values,  as  the  expectations 
nourished  by  the  British  who  today  are  ac- 
cusing Moscow  of  reneging  on  Its  promit;es  to 
buy  more  British  goods,  the  purchases  last 
year  being  lower  than  in  '63.  As  to  other 
values  It  appears  quite  Irrational  to  really 
aid  the  USSR  economy  through  trade  while 
it  chiefly  supports  the  Red  totaUtarlan  ally 
in  Hanoi  to  decimate  Americans. 

Finally,  in  support  >.f  the  treaty  we  have 
heard  about  the  inadequacy  of  our  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow,  the  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing, normalizing  relations,  Improv- 
ing communications,  opening  up  more 
windows  in  "Russia."  and  pursuing  the  goal 
of  peace.  Good  Intentions  and  objectives  are 
oxtentlmes  marred  and,  In  time,  liquidated 
by  Imprudent  means,  llp-servlced  principles, 
and  timid  accommodation.  It  Is  Interesting 
that  for  years  the  Department  has  opposed 
the  proposal  for  direct  dlplomal^  relations 
with  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  because  It 
would  mean  more  Communists  here  and  yet, 
now,  is  prepared  to  allow  for  more  through 
the  consular  medium.  The  net  advantage  of 
having  this  kind  of  windows  in  the  Soviet 
Union — in  Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Armenia  and 
even  Kazakh  Turkestan;  In  Minsk,  Kiev, 
Yerevan,  and  Alma  Ata  respectively — Is  that 
all  the  good  Intentions  and  objectives  men- 
tioned would  have  the  chance  of  being  real- 
ized, all  the  glaring  defects  of  the  consular 
treaty  would  not  exist,  and  all  the  accruing 
Illusions  about  "Communism"  tagged  on  an 
old  broken-down  record  of  the  30's  would 
quickly  dissipate.  Aiming  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts at  the  captive  non -Russian  nations  In 
the  U.'=:SR.  which  Is  even  accommodated  by 
the  USSR  Constitution,  Is  a  new,  fresh,  more 
realistic  alternative  that  this  Committee 
should  positively  and  constructively  explore. 
Broken-down  records  about  "changes  In 
Communism,"  consulates  In  "Russia",  under- 
standing through  trade  and  other  familiar 
tunes  of  the  30's  will  not  enable  us  to  cope 
with  the  ever-widening  penetrations  of  So- 
viet Russian  Imperio-colonlalism  In  the  Free 
World,  including  even  our  own  hemisphere. 
These  penetrations  are  systematically  exe- 
cuted through  and  by  leaps  over  our  Maginot 
wall  of  containment. 

Marx,  who  in  the  last  century  had  keener 
insights  Into  the  historic  process  of  Russian 
expansionism,  both  overt  and  covert,  than 
some  of  our  experts  have  today  left  tis  one 
which  deserves  our  sober  contemplation: 
"The  prestige  of  Russian  diplomacy  and  the 
renown  of  Russia's  military  strength  can  be 
maint.Tlned  far  more  easily  and  securely  In 
peace  than  In  war  ...  A  system  of  Intimida- 
tion Is  far  less  expensive  than  actual 
warfare". 

Very  frankly.  Senators,  if  in  some  degree 
you  are  Intimidated  by  Soviet  Russian  nu- 
clearlty,  at  that  In  part  launched  by  espio- 
nage in  the  40's  while  Moscow  was  otu*  great 
"democratic"  ally;  if,  for  whatever  reason, 
you  don't  give  a  hoot  about  the  freedom  as- 
pirations of  some  120  million  non-Russians 


in  the  USSR;  if  you  want,  albolt  inadvert- 
ently, to  lend  your  support  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  Soviet  Russian  Imperio-coloulallsm 
and.  as  so  many  of  our  leaders  in  the  past. 
to   become   the   unsuspecting   guardians    ol 
Moscow's  imperium  in  Imperlo;   If,  In  your 
conscience,  you  believe  that  American  citi- 
zens will  really  be  "protected"  in  the  USSR 
and  that  this  treaty  Is  not  a  sham  perform- 
ance In  "building  bridges  of  understanding"; 
if  you   think  the   floodgates   would   not   be 
opened   to   disproportionate   Russian   espio- 
nage   and    political    warfare    in    our    hemi- 
sphere; If  perhaps  you're  striving  for  another 
Russo-.'Vmerican  alliance — an  empire  and  a 
democracy,   this  time  against  the  so-called 
yellow  perli^to  Insure  the  grounds  of  oiu 
chief  enemy  and  in  inevitnb'e  time  to  under- 
mine the  grounds  of  our  national  sscurlty 
and  Independence,  then  you  hnve  no  choice 
but  to  vote  for  this  anachronism  of  the  30's. 
If   not   on   each   and   all   of   these   relevant 
points,    your    right    choice    Is    to    reject    it. 
consider   my   proposed    alternative   in   tune 
with  the  60's.  and  also  call  for  a  thorough 
review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR,  a  sort 
of  a  Great  Debate,  one  which  we  have  never 
had  in  our  history  and  for  which  I  offer  this 
proposed  resolution  to  any  of  you  who  might 
be  interested.     It's  as  simple  as  this:    this 
treaty  is  both  a  symbol  of  our  politico-cultur- 
al lag  In  relation  to  the  multinational  em- 
pire-state of  the  USSR  and  a  gift  to  colonial- 
ist  Moscow's   psycho-polltical   strategy   and 
war  against  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment and,  at  this  point,  for  the  further  elab- 
oration of  the  arguments  advanced  here,  I 
request  the  Inclusion  into  the  record  of  these 
hearings  of  my  more  comprehensive  article 
on  "Ten  Reasons  Against  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Consular  Treaty"  and  also  an  article  on  "His- 
torical Lessons  In  Totalitarian  Trade"  and  the 
proposed  resolution: 

"RESOLUTION  ON   REVIEW   OF  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD    THE    U.S.S.R. 

"Providing   for   a   thorough    review   of   U.S. 
policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 

"Whereas  In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Message  the  President  declared  "the  genius  of 
the  American  political  system  has  always 
been  expressed  through  creative  debate  that 
offers  reasonable  alternatives";  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
most  crucial  to  the  issue  of  global  peace  or 
war.  and  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  past 
two  decades,  including  Greece,  Iran,  Korea, 
Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Vietnam,  casts  a  reasonable  and  heavy 
doubt  on  the  peace-insuring  efficacy  of  the 
pursued  policy;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  never  been  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  our  policy  toward 
the  U.S.S.R.,  even  at  levels  below  another 
Great  Debate,  examining  and  illuminating 
questionable  preconceptions,  arrant  concep- 
tual confusion,  contradictions  to  fact  and 
principle,  and  high-level  counter-contradic- 
tions that  have  surrounded  this  policy;  and 

"Whereas  proposed  particular  measures, 
such  as  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Conven- 
tion, U.S.-Soviet  trade,  cultural  exchange 
agreements  etc.,  depend  for  their  accurate 
and  proper  evaluation  on  the  soundness  or  no 
of  the  underlying  assvunptions  and  criteria 
In  the  general  policy;  and 

"Whereas  these  asstxmptlons  and  criteria 
have  been  too  frequently  conveyed  by  offi- 
cial assertions  that  are  patently  contrary  to 
fact  and/or  principle,  and  especially  at  this 
time  deserve  to  be  openly  and  thoroughly 
examined;  and 

"Whereas,  to  cite  one  example,  on  the 
highest  level  an  old.  Imperial  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian usage,  albeit  fictional  to  present  con- 
ditions, has  been  revived  in  the  thought 
'The  common  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States  are  many'; 
and 

"Whereas,  by  way  of  further  example,  the 
notion  expressed  by  one  of  our  Presidents, 


'no  nation  In  the  history  of  battle  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Russian  suffered  in  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War',  contradicts 
the  facts  that  the  ravaged  territories  in  the 
USSR  were  largely  non-Russian  and  the  losses 
of  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  Estonians.  Ukraini- 
ans, Armenians  and  other  non-Russian  na- 
tionals were  equal  if  not  greater;  and 

"Whereas,  in  additional  contradiction  to 
fact,  more  than  one  national  leader  has 
voiced  the  mythical  constructions  of  '200 
million  Russians'  in  existence  and  the  USSR 
as  'Russia';  and 

"Whereas,  to  mention  another  apt  example, 
a  high-level  conception  misjudges  'areas, 
such  as  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  or  Georgia'  as 
constituting  'traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  an  historical  state",  which  fac- 
tually has  been  in  existence  for  only  forty- 
five  years;  and 

•Whereas,  in  sharp  contradiction  to  this 
quoted  misconception,  an  outstanding  official 
U.S.  statement  in  the  United  Nations  em- 
phasizes: 'An  Independent  Ukrainian  Repub- 
lic was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917' 
and  later  'with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army, 
a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was 
established  and  incorporated  Into  the  USSR"; 
also,  'In  1920,  the  Soviet  army  Invaded,  and 
Armenian  Independence,  so  long  awalt«d,  was 
snuffed  out';  also,  'In  1921,  the  Red  Army 
came  to  the  aid  of  Communists  rebelling 
against  the  Independent  State  of  Georgia  and 
installed  a  Soviet  regime';  and 

"Whereas  these  selected  examples  of  basic 
confusion,  contradictions  of  reality,  and  offi- 
cial counter-contradictions  are  compounded 
by  growing  doubts  related  to  operating  prin- 
ciples, double-standards,  and  policy  Incon- 
sistencies, even  at  a  time  when  the  USSR 
and  its  syndicated  Red  associates  supply  the 
totalitarian  Red  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
to  kill  increasing  numbers  of  American  de- 
fenders of  independent  South  Vietnam;  and 
"Whereas  on  the  basis  of  these  and  numer- 
ous other  points  of  evidence,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  forthcoming  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
which  gave  rise  to  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonlalism  and  its  worldwide  aggressive 
ambitions,  might  elicit  In  'the  spirit  of  peace- 
ful coexistence'  harmful  expressions  virtually 
equating  this  fraudulent  revolution  with  our 
own  American  Revolution  and  its  symboliza- 
tion  of  national  independence,  individual 
liberty,  and  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  a  genuine  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence means  progressive  reciprocity, 
substantial  reduction  of  barriers  year  by  year, 
the  absence  of  controlled  m.ovements.  an  in- 
tensified understanding  between  nations  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  and  sur- 
cease from  indirect  provocation  In  other  parts 
of  the  free  world,  none  of  which  has  been 
realized  in  the  past  decade;  and 

"Whereas  a  policy  founded  on  basic  mis- 
conceptions, myths,  and  Internal  contradic- 
tions generates  a  grand  illusion  which  in  the 
long  run  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  results 
for  our  independence  and  national  security 
and  certainly,  in  the  short  run  and  with 
reference  to  the  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  falls 
to  validate  the  President's  declaration  in  his 
1966  state  of  the  Union  message:  "The  fifth 
and  most  Important  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  Is  support  of  national  Independence — 
the  right  of  each  people  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  shape  their  own  institutions  .  .  .  We 
follow  this  principle  by  encouraging  the  end 
of  colonial  rule':  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  a  complete  and  thorough  review  of 
United  States  policy  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  be 
undertaken.  The  review  shall  be  conducted 
by  means  of  public  hearings,  designated 
studies  relevant  to  all  essential  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  scheduled  symposia  consisting  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  representatives  of 
Interested  areas  in  our  Government,  and  in- 
vited participants  from  the  private  sector  of 
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our  society.    The  results  of  this 
slve  review  will  be  made  available 
cation    and   other   media    to    the 
public.    On  the  basis  of  the  results 
ate  shall  determine  what  'reasonable 
tlves'  exist  to  our  present  policy  to'^ard 
U.S.S.R." 
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THE  VOICE  OF  AMERIC\ 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ger  tleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje<;tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema4  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
25th  birthday  of  the  Voice  of  i.merica 
will  be  marked  with  no  fanfare  ^r  cele- 
bration. The  Voice  will  contihue  to 
beam  its  message  to  the  world  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1967,  as  it  did  on  February  24, 
1942,  when  its  first  message  was  (Jirected 
to  Germany. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star, 
which  I  submit  for  the  Record,  summa- 
rizes succinctly  25  years  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  employees  of  the  Voice  of 
America  deser\'e  the  congratulations  and 
thanks  of  the  people  of  this  cou:  itry,  as 
well  as  of  free  men  across  the  glol  )e. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2  2,  19671 
The  Voice  at  25 

The  Voice  of  America,  the  most  far  ranging 
and  perhaps  the  most  Important  o  )eratlon 
of  the  United  States  Information  A(  ency.  is 
25  years  old  this  week.  Its  first  prog  am  was 
beamed  to  Germany  on  February  5  4,  1942. 
It  said.  "We  shall  tell  you  the  trut  i." 

Inevitably,  In  undertaking  to  proJe(  t  a  good 
Image  of  our  country  around  the  w<  rid,  the 
VOA  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  ceni  ury  has 
from  time  to  time  embroidered  th  s  truth. 
This  has  aroused  criticism  in  some  c  uarters. 
The  Voice  Is  an  enterprise  designed  to  com- 
pete with  and  counter  much  more  lavishly 
financed  Communist  projects  of  the  same 
kind.  As  such.  It  can  hardly  be  a  totally 
detached  observer  of  the  world  seen;.  It  Is 
an  arm  of  our  government,  and  a  n  scessary 
one.  and  It  must  do  Its  difficult  Job  accord- 
ingly. 

Everything  considered,  the  VOA  1  las  per- 
formed creditably  In  a  field  where  impec- 
cably correct  Journalism  is  hardly  >ossible. 
We  salute  it.  It  deserves  the  honors  piarking 
Its  silver  anniversary. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ger  tleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  [Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
24,  1967,  Estonians  in  the  Unitec  States 
and  throughout  the  world  are  coi  nmem 
orating  the  49th  anniversary  of  t  le  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  EepubUc 
of  Estonia.  I  am  most  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  (the  Es- 
tonian community  in  the  Unite^  States 
and  all  men  and  women  who  plac<  i  a  high 
value  on  freedom  in  expressing  ])ublicly 


the  sincere  hope  that  this  Baltic  nation 
will  once  again  enjoy  freedom. 

In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  annexed  the 
free  Republic  of  Estonia,  along  with  its 
sister  Republics  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
The  seizure  was  possible  only  because  the 
world  had  become  engaged  in  World  War 
n.  It  grew  out  of  the  notorious  Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov  Agreement  of  August, 
1939.  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany  cynically  divided  up  a  number 
of  Eastern  European  nations. 

As  we  in  the  United  States  have 
learned  since  those  confused  days  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Soviet 
Union's  thirst  for  conquest  is  insatiable. 
The  United  States  and  the  free  portion 
of  the  world  have  since  spent  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  to  halt  that  Soviet-Communist 
drive  for  conquest.  In  spite  of  the  cost 
in  goods  and  lives,  it  has  been  worth  the 
price.  The  Communist  threat  is  being 
halted.  We  stopped  it  in  Greece,  in 
West  Germany  and  now  are  halting  a 
companion  drive  in  South  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part  by  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  ruthless  Communist  attempt  to 
take  over  the  world  will  be  stopped.  I 
am  also  hopeful  the  Communist  rulers 
of  Estonia,  in  time,  will  be  thrown  out. 
When  this  will  come  about  none  of  us 
know.  But  freedom  will  be  once  more 
granted  to  the  grave  people  of  Estonia. 
In  spite  of  the  sufferings  the  Estonian 
people  have  had  to  endure,  they  have  not 
lost  their  hope  to  regain  freedom  and 
independence. 

In  commemorating  this  day  of  Es- 
tonia's independence,  I  ask  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  free  men 
everywhere,  to  renew  a  pledge  we  have 
made  many  times:  That  all  people  have 
the  right  of  self-determination,  a  right 
that  has  been  denied  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  hundreds  of  millions  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Several  thousand  people  from  the 
three  Baltic  nations  have  fled  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  They  have  quickly 
worked  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  our 
society,  and  are  fine  citizens.  But  I 
know,  having  talked  to  many  of  them, 
they  want  to  return  to  their  homelands, 
bringing  with  them  freedom. 


CURBING      UNWARRANTED      AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPORTS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm 
parity  prices  have  dropped  to  a  near- 
record  low  of  75  percent.  In  view  of 
this  unhappy  fact.  I  am  renewing  my 
8-year  fight  to  curb  unwarranted  agri- 
cultural imports  that  threaten  the  entire 
food-producing  structure  of  American 
agriculture. 

It  was  8  years  ago  when  I  first  intro- 
duced  legislation  to   curb   agricultural 


imports.  It  was  obvious  even  then  that 
these  imports  interfered  with  U.S.  farm 
programs  and  if  permitted  to  rise  un- 
checked, would  lead  to  serious  problems 
in  the  future.  The  events  of  the  past 
8  years  have  confirmed  the  legitimacy 
and  urgency  of  that  concern,  as  crisis 
after  crisis  occurred  in  commodities  such 
as  beef,  other  meats,  Cheddar  cheese, 
general  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  even 
grains  that  could  have  been  used  in  the 
production  of  other  commodities.  We 
even  saw  the  reverse  when  export  con- 
trols were  imposed  on  our  cattle  hide 
producers.  All  of  these  events  have  hurt 
the  American  farmer,  with  the  present 
administration  showing  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  improving  the  situation. 

There  is  one  encouraging  note,  how- 
ever. I  am  encouraged  by  the  number 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  who  now 
see  this  growing  danger  of  uncurbed 
imports,  and  have  joined  me  in  the  fight 
by  introducing  legislation  similar  to  the 
bills  I  have  promoted  since  coming  to 
Congress. 

I  first  introduced  bills  aimed  at  curbing 
unwarranted  agricultural  imports  in  1959 
and  have  authorized  import-control  bills 
in  every  Congress  since.  My  general  im- 
port bill  in  1961  is  the  prototype  being 
used  by  myself  and  many  others  this 
year  in  seeking  a  limit  on  dairy  imports. 
My  sugar  bills  have  long  sought  to  give 
the  U.S.  producer  a  greater  share  of 
the  American  market  instead  of  relying 
so  heavily  on  unreliable  foreign  imports. 
I  have  appeared  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  in  an 
effort  to  have  U.S.  agricultural  trade 
policies  reviewed  and  to  protest  U.S.  re- 
laxation of  import  restrictions  while 
other  nations  tightened  theirs.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  were  successful  in  pe- 
titioning the  Commerce  Department's 
order  to  restrict  hide  exports. 

These  all  were  efforts  to  put  teeth  in 
our  trade  agreements  and  laws,  efforts 
to  get  the  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  use  existing  laws  to  protect  the 
future  of  American  agriculture.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  we  must  go  much 
further,  and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
tighten  existing  laws  and  pass  new  ones. 
With  our  surpluses  almost  gone,  with  the 
world  facing  a  food  crisis,  and  the 
American  farmer  being  a.rked  to  produce 
more  food  without  any  guarantee  of  an 
adequate  price,  these  rising  imports  pre- 
sent a  serious  threat  to  the  entire  future 
of  American  agriculture.  Action  Is 
needed  that  will  encourage,  rather  than 
threaten,  this  Nation's  ability  to  pro- 
duce food. 

AN  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  TO  EN- 
COURAGE AND  FACILITATE  THE 
INSTALLATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  DEVICES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  6000.  which  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  installation  of  indus- 
trial air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities  by  providing  for  a  60-month 
amortization  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities. 

President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  recognized  the  need  for 
immediate  action  In  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  and  has.  indeed,  sent  a 
specijil  message  to  Congress  on  these 
problems  of  urgent  concern.  These  are 
nonpartisan  subjects  on  which  all  Amer- 
icans agree  much  more  must  be  done 
quickly. 

These  problems  have  concerned  me  for 
almost  20  years.  In  1949.  the  city  of 
Columbus  adopted  a  smoke  control  ordi- 
nance which  I  drafted  as  an  assistant  city 
attorney  at  the  direction  of  the  then 
mayor  of  Columbus,  James  A.  Rhodes. 
This  ordinance  has  served  as  model  legis- 
lation for  many  other  cities.  In  1961,  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  to  encourage  installation  of  in- 
dustrial air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities.  The  bill  became  law  for  air 
pollution  control  in  1963  and  for  water 
pollution  control  in  1965.  each  bill  being 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes. 
These  bills  have  been  modeled  after  by 
at  least  12  other  States. 

I  mention  this  ordinance  and  the  Ohio 
laws  to  emphasize  my  longtime  interest 
In  the  incentive  approach  to  installation 
of  air  and  water  pollution  control  facil- 
ities which  I  take  in  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  area.  It 
would  be  horrible  to  contemplate  our 
situation  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  done 
relative  to  this  problem  of  such  national 
concern.  But  we  are  losing  the  battle 
for  clean  air  and  water.  If  we  continue 
to  lose,  this  will  be  an  Armageddon. 

In  recent  years  much  public  discussion 
has  been  heard  on  the  need  for  increased 
action  in  the  field  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  both  govemmentally  and 
industrially.  At  the  Federal  level,  par- 
ticularly, ways  have  been  sought  to  stim- 
ulate both  public  and  private  investments 
in  facilities  to  protect  our  Nation's  air 
and  water  resources. 

For  local  governmental  units,  substan- 
tial assistance  has  come  in  the  form  of 
loans,  direct  grants,  and  matching  fund 
programs  financed  by  Federal  appropri- 
ations. For  industry,  however,  little  has 
been  done  to  ease  the  financial  burden 
of  constructing  and  operating  an  expen- 
sive, nonproductive  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facility  for  the  public  benefit. 

PRACTICAL    INCENTIVE 

While  I  do  not  advocate  direct  govern- 
mental subsidies  for  constructing  private 
pollution  control  facilities.  I  do  urge  tax 
relief  which  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
stimulant  to  public  benefit  investment  by 
private  resources  in  States  where  this 
kind  of  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
Thus,  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
is  designed  to  provide  a  practical  incen- 
tive program  for  installation  of  public- 
benefit  air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  specific  purpose  of  the  bill 


is  to  grant  tax  relief  for  the  installation 
of  such  facilities,  the  broader  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  construction  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities  and 
thereby  provide  pure  air  and  water  for 
the  public  use. 

CONTROL  FAdLITIES  COSTLY 

There  are  many  practical  reasons  why 
many  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
move  ahead  in  this  area  as  fast  as  they 
woiild  like.  One  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween high  cost  of  constructing  abate- 
ment facilities  and  narrow  profit  mar- 
gins. The  cost  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities ordinarily  cannot  be  reflected  in 
a  company's  prices  because  of  competi- 
tive conditions.  Thus,  the  necessity  of 
having  to  pay  high  State,  local,  and 
Federal  taxes  year  after  year,  on  non- 
productive control  facilities  serves  to 
further  limit  proflt  margins  and  thereby 
detract  from  the  potential  for  new  job 
gi'owth. 

Fortunately,  during  the  past  decade 
the  rate  of  cleaning  up  the  air  and  our 
streams  has  been  accelerating.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  did  not  have  crises  such 
as  those  in  New  York  3  months  ago  and 
in  Los  Angeles  before  that  and  which,  al- 
though not  so  pronounced,  are  common- 
place occurrencies  in  many  large  cities 
today.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  few 
streams  with  decaying,  putrifying  sludge 
deposits.  That  picture  is  changing  rap- 
idly. There  is  another  change  also. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  common  approach 
was  to  point  the  finger  at  the  other  man 
as  being  responsible.  Within  the  last  4 
years  a  decided  change  has  been  seen  in 
the  thinking  of  most  people  concerned 
with  this  problem.  We  now  realize  that 
air  and  water  resources  belong  to  all  of 
us,  are  used  by  all  of  us,  and  affect  all  of 
us.  Instead  of  pointing  fingers,  the 
question  now  is  how  to  achieve  clean  air 
and  clean  streams  at  the  least  cost  to  all. 
President  Johnson  has  highlighted  the 
need  for  more  action  in  this  area.  Sen- 
ator RiBTcoFF,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  led  a  drive  to  speed  up 
a  legislative  program  by  offering  pro- 
posals along  the  lines  of  my  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
nikI  and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes],  among  many  others,  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  in  past  j'ears. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this 
approach.  The  fastest  approach  to  pol- 
lution clean-up  is  by  "incentive"  sales 
talk  and  not  by  enforcing  laws.  We  all 
know  that  a  program  moves  faster  when 
there  is  cooperation  by  all  concerned 
rather  than  where  there  is  resistance 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  bludgeon 
approach  is  used.  Enforcement  may  be 
needed  with  a  few  industries,  but  that  is 
the  time-consiuning  approach. 

PtTBLlC    BENEFITS 

Whether  companies  are  large  or  small, 
the  expense  of  constructing  facilities,  the 
expense  of  operating  them,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  added  taxes  on  the  value  of  the 
facility  are  three  big  hurdles  to  over- 
come. Also,  we  do  not  want  to  stop  pro- 
duction by  closing  factories — that  would 
put  people  out  of  work — or  by  levying 
punitive  fines,  which  would  have  the 


same  effect.  I  have  learned,  too,  that 
small  companies  which  ctin  destroy  small 
streams,  often  have  a  more  difficult 
time  meeting  the  cost  of  installing  pol- 
lution control  facilities.  The  theory  be- 
hind the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
that,  if  the  company  pays  for  the  facility 
and  operates  it.  the  benefits  are  for  the 
public,  not  the  company.  Why  should 
the  company  pay  taxes  on  the  money 
used  to  produce  the  facility  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  product  produced  by  the 
industry?  There  is  a  parallel  in  those 
cases  where  a  company  discharges  into 
a  city  sewer.  The  city  constructs  the 
treatment  plant  and  operates  it.  The 
company  pays  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  operation  but  does  not 
pay  additional  taxes  on  the  treatment 
plant. 

I  have  participated  in  many  discus- 
sions on  this  problem.  One  such  meet- 
ing involved  representatives  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  industry,  conservation, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  labor,  and 
others  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  There  was  a 
frank  discussion  with  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  being  aired  fully.  The  recom- 
mendations from  this  committee  which 
assisted  in  the  passage  of  the  law  in  Ohio 
took  the  approach  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced. The  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
that  clean  air  and  clean  streams  are  a 
cost.  How  this  cost  can  be  diminished 
so  that  there  will  be  more  money  avail- 
able for  other  needs,  and  how  clean  air 
and  streams  can  be  a  reality  most  quickly 
without  putting  industry  and  the  Nation 
at  an  economic  disadvantage  and  jeop- 
ardize jobs,  was  the  central  theme.  Our 
conclusions  are  incorporated  in  this  pro- 
posed bill. 

PROVISIONS    OF    H.R.    6000 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
provide  substantial  incentives  to  indus- 
tiy  while  having  a  limited  effect  on  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.  But  if  we  can  reverse 
the  trend  as  far  as  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water  are  concerned  the  dividends 
in  purer  aii"  and  water  will  far  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  incentives. 

Designated  the  "Pollution  Control  Fa- 
cilities Amortization  Act."  my  proposal 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  a  60-month  amortiza- 
tion of  the  co.st  of  equipment  used  pri- 
marily for  control  of  pollution. 

In  addition  to  the  5-year  writeoff  of 
the  cost,  it  is  contemplated  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  which  a  year  ago 
was  suspended  for  all  new  plant  addi- 
tions, except  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol Installations,  would  be  continued. 

APPROVAL    BY    STATE 

The  bill  calls  for  approval  of  qualifi- 
cation for  such  credits  to  come  from 
State  agencies  meeting  standards  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  air  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  water. 

The  advantages  of  the  incentive  plan 
I  have  proposed  are : 

Amortization  will  bring  speedier  ac- 
tion, without  the  need  to  await  approval 
and  payment  under  a  Government  grant 
plan; 

Placing  approval  In  the  hands  of  the 
States  will  encourage  them  to  establish 
or  improve  their  own  programs  for  con- 
trol of  pollution;  and 
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No  cost  to  state  or  Federal 
ment  is  involved. 

The  plan  removes  a  major 
Arms  delaying  installation  of 
controls  because  of  high  costs 
nonproductive      operation, 
where  profit  margin  is  low. 

The  plan  I  propose  is  a  familial 
dure:  only  Its  application  to  a 
problem  '"on  the  home   front' 
The  same  speedy  writeofif  of 
used  in  World  War  II.  to  help 
convert    from    peacetime 
military  equipment. 

We  are  in  an  emergency  todav 
affects  all  our  people.     There 
reason  to  revive  now.  in  the 
terest,  a  plan  which  helped  us  to 
In  World  War  II. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this 
panacea  to  all  our  problems  in 
water  pollution.    However.  I  feel, 
provide  a  great  psychological 
tical  stride  toward  a  deceleratioi 
problem,   and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  it  serious 


( rovern- 


TRANSPORTING   MAN'S   WOI>.LDLY 
GOODS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gerttleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Button  1  i^ay  ex 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mfetter 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentlemai^ 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.    Mr.  Speaker 
deal  of  emphasis  has  been  giver 
problems  of  transporting  people 
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have  even  encouraged  the  construction 
of  a  giant  passenger  plane  that  w  11  carry 
people  across  the  land  at  supersonic 
speeds.  But  problems  of  transporting 
goods  are  at  least  as  important  ^s  those 
of  transporting  people. 

In  our  Nation  alone  it  is  esiimated 
that  the  amount  of  freight  haulei  I  equals 
1.6  trillion  ton-miles  a  year,  and  that  It 
will  double  in  the  next  two  decades 

Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  th;  newly 
created  Department  of  Tianspqrtation 
has  said : 

There  Is  going  to  be  so  much  business, 
both  passenger  and  cargo,  waterboine,  land 
and  air.  that  the  real  problem  Is  whether 
any  of  these  modes  of  transportation  Is  going 
to  be  far-sighted  enough  to  keep  [up  with 
demand. 
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Keeping  up  with  demand  depends 
the   cooperation   of   the   best   mjlnds 
society  and  government  working 
on  new  ideas.    To  solve  the  prol^lems 
sound    understanding    by    the 
public  is  necessary. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  call 
tion  of  my  colleagues  to  a  rebort 
transportation   that   has   recent  y 
published  by  Worthington  Corp 
this  effort.    I  am  proud  to  say 
Products.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
ington  In  Schenectady,  has 
tributing  to  the  solution  of  the 
of  transportation  for  119  years 
the  production  of  locomotives 
man's  goods  on  the  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  report,   entitled 
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will  contribute  to  a  greater  national 
awareness  of  our  transportation  prob- 
lems and  alternative  solutions  to  those 
problems.  I  commend  Worthington 
Corp.  for  what  I  consider  an  outstanding 
public  service. 

As  the  booklet  points  out,  virtually 
every  industry  is  dependent  on  transpor- 
tation. Not  only  does  something  as  basic 
as  food  have  to  get  to  markets  from  the 
farms,  but  items  such  as  fertilizer  have 
to  get  to  the  farms  so  food  can  be  grown 
in  the  first  place. 

Because  of  highly  advanced  transpor- 
tation, a  country  as  highly  advanced  as 
ours  can  exist,  for  transportation  allows 
specialization  to  flourish.  Man  no  longer 
must  be  self -sufficient,  but  he  can  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  knows  he  can 
do  best.  With  transportation,  he  can 
understand  and  enjoy  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  freedom. 

Transportation  is  our  third  largest  cost 
of  doing  business,  following  labor  and 
materials.  More  than  one-sixth  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  spent  on  trans- 
portation: in  1965  it  took  $125  billion  of 
the  S675  billion  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  key 
excerpts  from  "Transportation": 

Excerpts  From  "Transportation" 
(By  the  Worthington  Corp.) 

Through  most  of  history  man  has  ex- 
pended more  effort  getting  things  from  one 
place  to  another  than  he  has  on  any  other 
activity.  As  he  has  found  more  efficient 
me.ins  of  transportation  he  has  freed  himself 
to  put  more  energy  Into  creating  goods  than 
Into  moving  them. 

Today  there  are  exotic  new  kinds  of  ve- 
hicles that  show  promise.  But  nothing  on 
the  horizon  suggests  that  rails,  ships,  trucks, 
pipelines  or  barges  will  become  obsolete.  On 
the  contrary,  these  traditional  modes  will 
continue  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  man's 
basic  materials.  They  are  today  transform- 
ing themselves  to  do  a  more  efficient  Job 
more  cheaply. 

Today  In  the  United  States,  the  nation 
with  the  most  extensive  transportation  net- 
work, you  can  ship  a  ton  of  average  freight 
on  a  barge  or  ocean  vessel  for  less  than  one- 
third  cent  for  each  mile.  If  your  ton  is  oil, 
a  pipeline  will  carry  it  for  the  same  price. 
If  you  want  faster  delivery  for  your  ton. 
or  want  to  reach  more  points  of  origin  and 
destination,  rail  freight  will  cost  only  V/^ 
cents  for  each  mile.  For  shorter  hauls  and 
door-to-door  delivery,  trucks  will  carry  your 
ton  for  about  seven  cents  for  each  mile. 
If  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  and  your  ton 
must  go  a  long  distance,  you  can  ship  It  by 
air  freight  for  20  cents  a  mile. 

For  contrast  there  is  the  animal  transport 
still  common  in  much  of  the  world.  India 
has  ten  million  animals  hauling  about  100 
million  tons  a  year.  The  cost  of  hauling  a 
ton  by  ox  cart,  horse,  burro,  camel,  donkey 
or  bullock  Is  something  like  50  or  60  cents 
per  ton-mile.  That's  enough  to  quadruple 
the  price  of  many  products. 

CHANGE    AND    EXCHANGE 

With  better  transport,  people  whose  isola- 
tion forced  them  to  supply  almost  all  of 
their  own  needs  by  inefficient  and  small- 
scale  means  can  concentrate  on  what  they 
do  best.  They  can  use  whatever  advantages 
they  have  in  skills,  soil  and  climate  to  be- 
come specialists  and  then  trade  their  in- 
creased output  for  cash  to  meet  other  needs. 
When  vegetable  growers  begin  to  trade  with 
protein  producers  their  health  Improves. 
When  farmers  sell  to  mills  they  get  cash  to 
buy  goods  from  factories  farther  away. 

Better  roads  and  rails  also  bring  the  tech- 
nical expert  and  adviser.     Tlie  farm  agent, 


with  his  demonstrations  of  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, better  seeds  and  new  practices,  can 
come  to  many  more  people  when  he  doesn't 
have  to  slog  through  mud.  By  road  or  rail 
he  perhaps  can  revisit  a  planting  when  the 
crop  ripens  and  make  sure  the  lessons  sink 
in. 

Transportation  also  contributes  to  unify- 
ing peoples,  making  them  feel  part  of  a 
larger  group,  helping  to  weld  them  into  a 
nation  or  at  least  a  larger  producing  area. 
It  forms  people  into  markets,  and  It  is  not 
surprising  that  people  get  much  more  at- 
tention from  the  world  when  they  become  a 
market.  Transportation  makes  centralized 
schools  possible,  gets  more  children  to  them 
and  raises  attendance  in  bad  weather. 

Because  transportation's  role  Is  to  take 
things  from  one  place  and  deliver  them  to 
another,  it  is  sometimes  said  not  to  be  a 
creative  force;  it  brings  nothing  into  being 
and  does  not  In  Itself  cause  prosperity.  Yet 
its  roles  as  a  conveyor  and  connector  make 
it  also  a  stimulator  and  a  catalyst.  The 
expensive  creation  of  a  transportation  system 
in  any  developing  area  is  Itself  a  great  leaven 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  When  It  is  care- 
fully planned  it  unleashes  productive  forces 
even  if  it  does  not  call  them  into  existence. 
Transportation  often  forges  far  ahead  of 
other  industrial  progress. 

In  most  of  the  developing  world,  trans- 
portation grows  faster  than  productivity, 
faster  than  average  national  Incomes  and 
even  faster  than  population.  Rail  freight  In 
Europe  grew  28  per  cent  during  the  decade 
of  the  1950's,  but  in  Asia  both  rail  and  truck 
freight  grew  by  about  230  per  cent. 

While  in  the  advanced  nations  the  rate 
of  growth  in  freight  is  slower  than  In  the 
developing  countries,  the  amount  of  growth 
projected  is  a  challenge:  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  freight  hauled  in  the  United 
States,  now  1.6  trillion  ton-miles  a  year,  will 
double  in  20  years.  World  trade  grew  by  78 
per  cent  from  1955  to  1964. 

About  30  per  cent  of  World  Bank  loans  to 
developing  countries  go  Into  transportation 
projects. 

TTNHAPPY  MEETING  PL.^CE 

Among  the  worst  trouble  spots  in  all  modes 
of  transportation  are  the  points  where  they 
meet.  It  is  here  that  things  must  be  wrestled 
out  of  one  kind  of  vehicle  and  piled  up  in 
another.  Bulk  fiuld  and  dry  commodities 
cause  relatively  little  difficulty.  They  are 
often  conveyed  on  belts,  speedily  pumped 
from  tank  car  to  ship  or  from  ship  to  pipe- 
line or  dumped  from  hopper  c.\r  into  barge. 
Some  are  sucked  up  Into  grain  elevators  by 
air  compressors  and  dropped  by  gravity  or 
blown  into  ships,  freight  cars  and  barges. 
Cost-saving  improvements  are  constantly 
being  made  in  bulk  handling.  It  Is  the  more 
valuable  and  diverse  products,  the  fabricated 
goods,  that  cause  the  most  difficulty. 

At  trans-shlpmeiit  points  the  carrier's  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  manpower  are  tied  up 
in  long  terminal  and  turn-around  times  and 
the  savings  gained  by  faster  vehicles  are 
lost.  Here  is  where  pilferage  and  a  large 
amount  of  breakage  occur.  Such  terminal 
points  generate  excess  paperwork  and  allow 
goldbrlcking. 

A  model  transportation  system — a  practical 
Impossibility  but  an  Ideal  goal — would  keep 
things  constantly  moving,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, from  their  origin  as  raw  materials 
through  processing  or  manufacture,  and  de- 
liver them  in  a  continually  flowing  supply 
to  ultimate  consumers.  Moreover,  they 
would  arrive  In  the  exact  quantities  required 
and  at  the  precise  times  when  they  are 
needed.  They  would  not  be  shifted  en  route 
from  one  mode  to  another,  they  would  never 
stop  moving,  and  only  the  smallest  amounts 
would  be  stored  in  tanks,  depots  and  ware- 
houses, or  held  in  Inventory  to  await  demand. 
And  it  is  not  simply  that  inefficient  trans- 
portation raises  costs;  It  eats  up  the  shipper's 
capital. 
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The  closest  thing  to  this  model  is  the 
piping  of  gas  from  wellhead  to  consumer  in 
a  constant  flow  that  meets  needs,  but  even 
gas  suffers  from  fluctuations  of  demand  that 
require  expensive  storage. 

"Keeping  the  distribution  pipelines  full" 
Is  a  phrase  you  can  hear  from  manufac- 
turers of  appliances,  automobiles  and  other 
fabricated  goods.  They  find  the  analogy 
expressive  despite  the  non-flowing  nature  of 
their  products. 

Suppose  that  you  were  a  manufacturer 
of  air  conditioners;  you'd  want  to  keep  your 
distribution  "pipeline"  full  so  that  you  would 
not  miss  any  sales.  The  fewer  units  It  takes 
to  do  this  the  better  for  you.  If  Worthington, 
for  example,  must  keep  1000  air  conditioning 
units  in  stock.  In  transit  and  m  regional 
warehouses,  and  each  is  worth  $600,  the  com- 
pany has  $600,000  tied  up  in  Inventory.  If 
the  required  number  can  be  cut  by  half, 
through  transportation  that  Is  more  regular, 
more  reliable  and  faster,  the  gain  Is  $300,000 
of  "free"  capital  that  can  be  put  to  work 
elsewhere  making  profit. 

If  transport  efficiencies  could  similarly  re- 
duce this  one  company's  "pipelining"  of 
standard  models  of  compressors,  construction 
tools,  large  valves,  refrigeration  units,  pumps 
and  other  stock  items,  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  best  kind  of  money  could  be  saved.  The 
prospects  for  this  are  Improving. 

REINVENTING     THE     BOX 

A  promising  development  for  speeding  up 
the  Integration  of  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  increasing  their  interdepend- 
ence Is — the  box.  Boxes  and  containers  are 
nothing  new  in  shipping.  But  the  scheduled 
use  of  standardized  containers  In  an  Inte- 
grated system  that  allows  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred quickly  and  easily  from  train  to  truck 
to  ship  to  barge,  and  soon  to  giant  air- 
freighters, gained  enough  Impetus  and  co- 
operation between  modes  In  the  past  two 
years  to  qualify  as  a  new  concept.  It  is  the 
versatile  new  shipping  box. 

The  standard  container  is  either  20  or  40 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  in  both  height  and 
width.  There  are  in-between  lengths  of  10 
and  30  feet.  Some  containers  become  trailers 
by  having  rear  wheel  carriages,  called  bogles, 
fitted  onto  them.  When  they  are  being 
loaded  they  are  merely  large  packing  cases, 
though  handy;  on  trains  they  convert  a  flat- 
car  Into  a  boxcar;  on  trucks  they  are  trailers 
They  are  an  outgrowth  of  piggyback,  the 
truck  trailer  carried  on  a  flat  car,  and  might 
not  have  been  successful  if  piggyback  had 
not  shown  the  advantages  of  a  convertible 
box. 

A  manufacturer  In  the  Middle  West  packs  a 
container  at  his  plant  and  slides  It  onto  a 
flat  car  at  his  siding  or  onto  a  truck  that 
takes  it  to  a  freight  yard.  At  an  East  or 
West  Coast  port  it  is  swiftly  hoisted  onto  a 
ship  by  pushbutton  lifts.  At  an  Asian  or 
European  port  It  goes  back  onto  train  or 
truck  and  Is  delivered  to  a  customer's  door. 
The  goods  inside  have  not  been  handled, 
stowed,  dropped,  stacked  and  unstacked,  nor 
been  Jumbled  In  a  cargo  net.  They  require 
less  special  packing  for  protection. 

Because  there  Is  no  pilferage  from  the 
locked  container,  high-cost  items  can  be  sent 
with  minimum  packing  and  insiurance.  The 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  says  that  it  saved 
$1  million  In  a  year  on  pilferage  and  damage 
losses.  The  container  Is  proving  a  flne  way 
to  ship  whisky,  except  that  the  customs  In- 
spector sometimes  chooses  to  check  a  lot 
that  Is  packed  up  in  the  nose  end  of  the 
container. 

Containers  carry  canned  goods  from  the 
Middle  West  to  Hawaii  and  bring  back 
pineapples.  With  regular  train  and  ship 
scheduling,  goods  can  make  It  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Antwerp  or  elsewhere  in  Europe  In 
two  weeks  instead  of  five  or  six.  Refrigerated 
farm  produce  from  California  has  reached 
England  In  16  days. 

Containers  travel  by  truck,  rail,  ship  and 


through  several  countries,  all  on  one  waybill. 
Eventually  they  should  cut  much  of  the 
paperwork  of  exports  and  Imports.  They  re- 
duce turn-around  time  of  trains,  trucks  and 
ships.  Some  already  travel  the  rails  at  pas- 
senger train  speeds. 

The  Maritime  Administration  says  that 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  non-bulk  cargo 
that  crosses  the  Atlantic  Is  now  In  containers 
but  that  75  per  cent  of  It  could  be  container- 
ized. The  agency  estimates  that  $300  million 
Is  now  committed  for  contalnershlps  that  will 
be  built  by  1970. 

In  the  past  year  shipping  lines  began 
ordering  contalnershlps  by  the  dozens.  Some 
of  those  being  built  will  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing 1000  mixed  20-  and  40-foot  containers. 
Many  existing  ships  are  being  converted  to 
carry  more  containers.  It  is  predicted  that 
even  larger  contalnershlps  will  be  built  and 
that  they  may  be  served  from  shallow  ports, 
or  widely  dispersed  areas,  by  hydrofoil 
vessels. 

Contalnershlps  are  being  loaded  In  12 
hours  with  cargoes  that  formerly  took  72 
hours.  Some  contalnershlps  have  been 
speeded  up  from  20  to  23  knots,  larger  ones 
on  order  will  make  27  knots  and  there  are 
predictions  of  40  knots — that's  45  miles  per 
hour. 

Air  freight  so  far  carries  only  small  con- 
tainers. But  the  giant  C-5A  cargo  Jet  plane 
that  will  be  delivered  to  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  in  1969  will  be  a  large  con- 
tainer carrier.  A  civilian  version  would  be 
able  to  carry  24  containers  of  the  8x8x20-foot 
size.  That  would  equal  the  load  of  three 
boxcars.  If  this  plane  were  converted  for 
passengers  It  would  carry  1033  of  them. 

Barges  are  not  being  left  out,  and  some 
already  double  as  either  small  barges  or  over- 
sized containers.  Some,  holding  140  tons, 
have  been  carried  on  shlpn  and  lifted  off  to 
serve  as  lighters  to  get  cargo  Into  shallow 
ports.  As  the  Idea  grows  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  such  floating  containers  could  be  as- 
sembled Into  barge  tows  and  reach  up  Into 
inland  waterways  for  large  cargoes  that 
would  not  need  to  be  reloaded  Into  ships 
and  unloaded  again.  This  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  turn-around  time  of  ships.  A  pro- 
posed fast,  large  ship  would  carry  100  barges, 
dropping  them  off  at  Mediterranean  ports 
and  picking  up  others  loaded  with  return 
cargo. 

Some  Inherent  advantages  of  each  different 
mode  of  transportation  depend  on  the  way 
It  overcomes  four  forces:  inertia,  gravity, 
friction  and  the  resistance  of  air  or  water. 
The  ship  and  barge  are  suspended  at  no  cost 
by  water,  but  this  liquid  lubricant  is  rela- 
tively dense  and  puts  up  a  resistance  to  mo- 
tion that  rises  rapidly  as  speed  Is  Increased. 
So  ships  and  barge  tows  travel  slowly  but 
cheaply. 

Pipelines  cut  across  any  terrain  with  little 
concern  for  forces  except  friction,  and  gravity 
In  the  case  of  oil.  But  there  is  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  friction  between  gas  or  oil 
and  the  walls  of  a  pipe. 

The  steel  wheels  of  a  railroad  train  ride  on 
steel  rails  with  only  3/lOths  of  a  square  Inch 
of  contact.  Thus  a  mile-long  train  of  100 
freight  cars  has  800  wheels  which  make  a 
total  contact  with  the  rails  of  less  than  two 
square  feet.  A  large  trailer  truck  can  have 
more  than  that  amount  of  friction  contact 
between  Its  rubber  tires  and  the  concrete 
road.  While  this  makes  the  truck  less  effi- 
cient in  pulling,  the  Increased  friction  adds 
to  the  truck's  ability  to  climb  bills  and  to 
stop  In  short  distances. 

With  a  freight  train  on  level  track  It  takes 
only  about  four  pounds  of  motive  force  to 
move  a  ton,  although  In  practice  locomotives 
are  rated  to  deliver  five  pounds  of  draw-bar 
pull  for  each  ton  of  load.  The  resistance  Is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  large,  bulk-carrying 
ship  of  20,000  tons.  The  comparison  is  made 
at  ten  miles  an  hour  for  each,  since  water 


resistance  builds  up  much  faster  than  the 
rail  friction  and  air  resistance  of  a  train. 

The  force  required  to  move  a  ton  becomes 
almost  19  pounds  for  a  trailer  truck  (a  mod- 
ern Jet  airplane  must  use  100  pounds  of  force 
to  lift  and  move  a  ton).  The  truck  however 
has  an  advantage  on  hills.  Its  friction  re- 
sistance Is  already  so  high  that  It  need  exert 
only  twice  as  much  pull  to  get  up  a  one- 
per-cent  grade  (a  rise  of  one  foot  in  100). 
To  get  up  such  a  slight  rise  requires  a  loco- 
motive to  exert  five  times  as  much  force, 
whUe  a  two-F)er-cent  grade  will  require  ten 
times  the  tractive  effort.  That's  why  most 
rail  grades  are  kept  to  one  per  cent  and 
seldom  exceed  two  per  cent. 

The  way  in  which  great  power  at  slow 
speeds  saves  money  on  water  Is  Illustrated 
by  new  Alco  dlesels  that  propel  Mississippi 
river  towboats.  With  7500  horsepower  one 
of  these  large  towboats  can  push  barges  carry- 
ing 45,000  tons  at  about  six  miles  an  hour; 
that  Is  lifl  horsepower  for  each  ton. 

BON    VOYAGE 

Rocket  trains  may  travel  through  deep 
rock  tunnels  at  half  the  speed  of  sound. 
Submarine  tankers  and  underwater  barges 
have  been  proposed.  The  monorail  Is  not  a 
dead  Idea.  Airplanes  that  take  off  and  land 
vertically  may  play  an  Important  role  in 
Intercity  transportation.  There  are  many 
prospects  for  ground  effects  machines,  riding 
on  cushions  of  air  to  escape  from  friction  and 
capable  of  carrying  high-priority  cargoes  and 
people  over  rough  land,  water,  ice  tmd 
swamps. 

These  are  exciting  possibilities,  but  even 
the  ones  that  prove  successful  are  not  likely 
to  outmode  or  replace  existing  ways  of  trans- 
porting the  great  bulk  of  essential  goods. 
Some  of  these  new  developments  may  bring 
new  loads  to  old  modes  and  serve  to  extend 
and  connect  present  forms  as  well  as  supple- 
ment them. 

The  real  futxire  of  transp>ortatlon  will  lie, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  kind  of  Im- 
provements that  are  now  apparent  In  the 
conventional  modes.  These  modes  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  heavy  work,  and  fortunately 
have  shown  that  they  can  transform  them- 
selves and  use  new  methods  to  meet  new 
needs.  Their  story  Is  less  glamorous  than 
forecasts  of  exotic  new  solutions,  and  that 
Is  precisely  why  we  have  chosen  to  look  at 
them. 

Present  modes  are  being  transformed  by 
computers,  electronics,  and  other  new  tech- 
nologies, by  large  doses  of  old-fashioned 
Ingenuity,  and  above  all  by  new  kinds  of 
men  who  are  not  merely  vocational  special- 
ists in  a  single  mode  but  professionals  solving 
problems  in  the  over-all  field  of  transporta- 
tion. Such  men  will  continue,  no  matter 
how  vigorously  they  comp>ete  with  each  other, 
to  coordinate  and  dovetail  their  tracks  and 
pipes,  their  barges,  ships,  trucks  and  air- 
planes, until  these  conveyances  become  one 
big.  Interconnected  pipeline.  It  may  one 
day  be  as  simple  to  ship  something  across 
the  world  as  It  is  to  mail  a  letter — and  much 
faster  and  cheaper. 


PROHIBITION  ON  U.S.  BUSINESS- 
MEN IN  COOPERATING  WITH 
ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  6031  which,  If 
enacted,  would  once  and  for  all,  clearly 
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prohibit  U.S.  businesses  from  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Arab  boycott  of  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Israel.  I 

It  seems  tragic  to  me  that  mjr  bill  had 
to  be  Introduced  at  all.  Two  iears  ago. 
when  the  Export  Control  Act  vi&s  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  a  majority  of  our  cjommittee 
signed  a  minority  report  inslsjting  that 
the  time  had  long  since  passed  when  the 
Congress  should  act  in  a  forthrfeht  fash- 
Ion  to  prohibit  U.S.  firms  from  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Arab  boycott.  II  was  oiu: 
feeling  at  that  time  that  the  only  way  to 
provide  protection  to  U.S.  firms  under 
pressure  from  the  Arab  boycott  was  to 
amend  the  Export  Control  Act  tof  1949  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  convenient 
for  U.S.  firms  to  refuse  to  furpish  such 
information  having  the  effect  of  further- 
ing or  supporting  restrictive  trfede  prac- 
tices. By  enacting  such  a  prbhibition, 
these  firms  could  have  had  *)mething 
concrete  to  fall  back  on  when  the  Arab 
boycott  ofiQce  demanded  informition. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  thit  a  clear 
majority  of  our  committee,  as  ^ell  as  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  tl^  House, 
favored  enactment  of  such  a  prohibition, 
at  the  last  minute  the  Department  of 
State  prevailed,  and  virtually  meaning- 
less legislation  was  enacted. 

One  need  only  refer  to  ftont-page 
headlines  during  the  past  yearjto  realize 
how  meaningless  were  the  1965  Export 
Control  Act  provisions.  Company  after 
company  has  been  threatened!  with  re- 
prisals by  the  Arab  boycott  for;  conduct- 
ing business  with  the  State  pf  Israel. 
Recently,  the  Ford  Motor  Cq.  refused 
outright  to  adhere  to  the  boycojtt  threat, 
but  many  smaller  firms  are  npt  in  the 
same  position  as  Ford  and  cahnot.  for 
business  reasons,  stand  up  to  the  pres- 
sure as  well.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  waste 
no  time  in  enacting  remedial  legislation. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  t^ie  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  or 
one  of  its  subcommittees  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  report  favorably  this  legislation. 
Recent  experience  shows  clearly  that  the 
promises  and  vague  hopes  of  thfe  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Cormnerce  liave  been 
dashed  by  an  increasingly  be4icose  at- 
titude by  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  boycott. 

I  hope  this  time  we  can  do  the  job 
that  we  should  have  done  2  j^ars  ago. 


i 


PAYING  THEIR  WA 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ^ntleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  miy  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tl^  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleinan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spebker,  the 
eminent  economist,  Milton  Friedman,  in 
Newsweek  magazine  of  February  20, 1967, 
has  some  hard-nosed  words  of  advice 
concerning  the  financing  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Based  on  California's  eocperience 
with  its  free  education  policy,  Mr.  Fried- 
man points  out  that  in  1963  more  than 
half  the  students  in  California  State  col- 
leges and  the  University  of  California 


came  from  the  top  quarter  of  families 
whose  incomes  exceeded  $10,000  a  year. 

Only  5  percent  or  so  of  the  students 
came  from  the  18  percent  of  the  families 
with  incomes  less  than  $4,000.  His  point 
is.  of  course,  that  the  free  education  pol- 
icy is  benefiting  in  the  main  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay.  His  recommendation 
that  loans  be  provided  for  those  who  wish 
to  gain  an  education  should  be  given  more 
widespread  consideration.  With  this  ar- 
rangement. State-financed  schools  would 
then  compete  with  private  institutions 
for  the  student's  tuition  fee.  This  would 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  removing 
the  State  institutions  from  State  politics 
and  making  such  institutions  more  re- 
sponsive to  student  interests. 

This  recommendation  deserves  serious 
study,  and  for  this  reason  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

On  "Frkk"  Edtjcation 
(By  Bill  ton  Friedman) 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  stirred  up  a  hor- 
net's neet  by  proposing  that  students  who 
attend  state  colleges  and  the  University  of 
California  be  required  to  pay  tuition  of  $150 
to  «250  a  year  In  addition  to  present  student 
fees  of  $90  to  $275  a  year.  Professors  and 
students  have  risen  almost  as  one  man  In 
protest  at  such  an  outrageous  suggestion. 
Make  the  students  pay  for  their  own  school- 
ing? Preposterous.  '"Free"  education  Is 
an  ancient  tradition  In  California,  and  this 
Is  one  tradition  that  even  the  campus  rebels 
are  disposed  to  defend  with  all  their  might 
and  main — after  all,  their  pocketbooks  are  at 
stake. 

Unfortunately,  low-Income  taxpayers  and 
youngsters  not  In  college  are  much  less  effec- 
tive than  students  and  professors  In  present- 
ing their  case  to  the  public.  "Free"  tuition 
is  highly  inequitable  to  them.  In  addition, 
it  lowers  the  quality  of  higher  education. 
Governor  Reagan's  proposal  Is  long  overdue 
and  unduly  modest,  not  only  for  the  state  of 
California,  but  for  other  states  as  well. 
EQcrrT 

The  cost  of  higher  education  to  the  state 
of  California  is  roughly  $2,000  per  student 
per  year.  The  youngster  admitted  to  a  state 
school  automatically  gets  a  scholarship  of 
that  amount.  By  reason  of  this  subsidy,  he 
can  expect  to  earn  a  higher  Income  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  than  youngsters  of  equal  abil- 
ity who  do  not  go  to  college.  He  will  repay 
a  small  part  of  the  subsidy  himself — in  the 
form  of  taxes  on  the  increase  in  his  Income. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  sut)6idy  Is  paid  by 
the  rest  of  the  taxpajring  public.  Including 
his  fellow  citizens  who  are  not  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "free"  education. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  state 
colleges  and  universities  serve  mainly  the 
weU-to-do.  For  California,  more  than  half 
the  students  in  1963  came  from  the  top 
quarter  of  families — whose  Incomes  exceeded 
$10,000  a  year.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  only  5  per  cent  or  so  of  the  students 
came  from  the  18  per  cent  of  the  families 
with  incomes  less  than  $4,000.  Yet,  the 
idealistic  students  march  in  the  name  of 
social  JUBtice. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  every 
youngster,  regardless  of  his  or  his  parents' 
Income,  social  position,  residence  or  race, 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  higher  school- 
ing— provided  he  ia  toilling  to  pay  for  it 
either  currently  or  out  of  the  higher  income 
the  schooling  uHll  enable  him  to  earn.  There 
Is  a  strong  case  for  providing  generous  loan 
funds  to  assure  opportunity  to  all.  There 
Is  a  strong  case  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  the  availability  of  such  funds 
and  for  urging  the  underprivileged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.     There  is  no 


case   for   subsidizing   those   who  get   higher 
schooling  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not, 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALITY 

California  in  effect  says  to  its  high-school 
graduates:  "If  you  are  In  the  top  half  or  so 
of  your  class,  you  automatically  qualify  for 
a  scholarship  of  $2,000  a  year — provided  you 
attend  a  state-run  school.  If  you  are  so 
foolish  as  to  go  to  Stanford  or  Claremont. 
let  alone  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Chicago,  not  a 
penny  for  you."  If  California  is  going  to 
give  scholarships.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  give  them  to  the  youngsters  directly  and 
let  them  decide  which  schools  to  attend- 
as  under  GI  educational  benefits.  State- 
run  Institutions  would  then  finance  them- 
selves by  tuition  fees  and  would  compete 
on  more  even  terms  with  private  institu- 
tions. If  they  were  more  attractive  to  stu- 
dents, they  would  fiourish;  if  not,  they  would 
decline. 

The  need  to  compete  for  students  would 
force  colleges  to  be  more  responsive  to  stu- 
dent interests.  Berkeley  is  justly  famed  for 
the  quality  of  its  research  faculty — not  for 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  teaching.  As 
California  is  demonstrating,  state  schools 
have  developed  to  a  high  pitch  the  art  of 
appealing  to  the  legislature  and  infiuenclng 
public  opinion — that  is  the  way  now  to  get 
funds — while  all  the  time  demanding  in- 
dependence from  political  influence.  Par 
better  that  they  develop  to  a  high  pitch  the 
art  of  schooling  youngsters — that  would 
make  them  truly  independent  of  politics. 

When  the  smog  clears,  perhaps  California 
will  have  shown  other  states  how  to  broaden 
educational  oppwrtunlty,  raise  the  quality  of 
college  training  and  simultaneously  relieve 
the  budget — all  by  exploiting  the  insight 
that  people  value  what  they  pay  for  and  will 
pay  for  what  they  value. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  today 
which  would  permanently  designate  the 
month  of  February  as  "American  History 
Month." 

Last  November,  President  Johnson  de- 
clared February  1967,  American  History 
Month,  but  only  for  the  current  year. 
My  resolution  would  designate  February 
as  a  permanent  time  for  directing  atten- 
tion to  our  Nation's  glorious  past. 

February  is  already  the  month  in 
which  we  pause  in  our  endeavors  to  ob- 
serve the  armiversaries  of  two  towering 
figures  of  our  Nation's  past.  Presidents 
George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

These  two  and  the  many  other  great 
men,  women,  and  events  which  make  up 
our  American  heritage  are  remembered 
in  history  classes  and  individually  on 
national  holidays  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate their  importance.  But  I  feel  it  is 
also  important  that  these  people  and 
events — American  history  as  the  whole 
sum  of  our  tradition  and  accomplish- 
ments— be  remembered  by  all  Americans 
at  a  time  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

By   setting   aside   each   February   as 


American  History  Month,  we  would  be 
accomplishing  this  purpose.  We  would 
be  giving  more  encouragement  to  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  our  history,  a 
record  of  one  of  the  great  struggles  to 
gain  and  maintain  human  liberty. 

We  would  be  directing  attention  to  our 
historic  past  and  awakening  the  dormant 
interest  of  most  citizens  in  the  back- 
ground of  our  long  struggle  for  respon- 
sible government. 

Students  would  be  given  renewed 
energy  in  their  history  classes  if  Ameri- 
can History  Month  were  adopted.  They 
would  gain  a  better  understanding  of  our 
Nation,  whose  future  is  in  their  hands; 
a  future  which  will  be  secure  only  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  icnow  of  its  past. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced my  resolution.  I  urge  its  speedy 
consideration  and  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

SENATOR  COTTON  DISCUSSES  THE 
CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
especially  pertinent  and  timely  remarks 
of  my  longtime  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  fiom  New  Hampshire, 
NoRRis  Cotton. 

Last  week,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  message  on  crime.  While 
there  is  little  question  that  crime  in  this 
Nation  has  increased,  and  while  we  all 
know  something  must  be  done  to  halt  this 
increase,  many  of  us  question  whether 
the  path  outlined  by  the  President  Is 
the  correct  one  to  follow. 

In  some  of  our  minds,  there  is  the 
lurking  suspicion  that  while  Federal 
grants-in-aid  are  helpful,  money  and 
more  money  is  not  the  whole  answer  to 
all  of  our  Nation's  problems. 

Senator  Cotton  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  craftsmanship  and  cogency  of  his 
biweekly  reports  to  his  constituents.  I 
have  received  my  copy  of  his  newsletter 
for  this  week  and  was  pleased  to  note 
that  he  has,  with  his  usual  clarity  and 
conciseness,  cut  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  crime  problems. 

My  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  do  well  to  read  and  ponder  the 
Senator's  remarks,  which  follow: 

Koaais  Cotton  Reports  to  You  From  the 
U.S.  Senate 

The  President  has  sent  Congress  his  Mes- 
sage on  Crime.     Certainly  It  was  needed. 

Crime  has  jumped  six  times  faster  than 
the  Nation's  population.  A  home  Is  robbed 
every  27  seconds,  an  assault  takes  place 
every  2>^  minutes,  a  murder  every  hour. 
Only  one-fourth  of  all  our  crimes  are 
solved.  Neither  men  nor  women  dare  to  ven- 
ture forth  alone  on  city  streets  at  night. 

What  does  the  President  propose  to  do 
about  It? 

He  says  state  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies must  be  strengthened — and  he  Is  right. 


To  strengthen  them,  he  calls  for  an  elab- 
orate program  of  Federal  grants  to  local 
enforcement  agencies  to  provide  better 
trained  police  officers,  to  improve  courts  and 
correctional  systems,  to  combat  organized 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Federal 
contributions  could  run  into  the  billions 
for  they  range  all  the  way  from  60  to  100 
percent  of  each  new  project. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  President  wants  to 
push  law  enforcement  into  the  same  area 
as  health,  education,  and  housing  where 
PVderal  grants-in-aid  have  become  accepted 
national  policy.  In  those  programs  we  have 
found  that,  though  money  helps.  It's  not  the 
whole  answer.  In  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, this  is  doubly  true.  Here,  initiative 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  local  au- 
thorities are  even  more  vital.  These  quali- 
ties could  be  weakened  rather  than  strength- 
ened by  too  great  reliance  upon  Federal 
grants  and  Federal   guidelines. 

The  police  officer  doesn't  want  a  crutch — 
he  wants  a  weapon.  In  the  President's  Mes- 
sage there  was  not  a  word,  not  a  syllable, 
not  a  hint  about  what  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers almost  universally  regard  as  the  heart 
of  the  crime  problem — the  need  for  laws  to 
counteract  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  made  it  next  to  Impossible  to  convict 
criminals.  Most  of  the  damage  stems  from 
the  famous  Mallory  decision  against  "un- 
necessary delay"  t>efore  bringing  a  suspect 
into  Court.  On  this  ground,  Mallory's  con- 
fession of  rape  was  thrown  out.  He  was 
freed  and  stayed  free  for  33  months — until 
he  raped  again.  In  his  case,  "unnecessary 
delay"  meant  7'/2  hours.  In  1962  the  Courts 
said  three  hours  was  unreasonable.  In  1964 
thirty  minutes,  in  1965  five  minutes.  In 
that  time,  a  guilty  person  could  hardly  tell 
the  truth  if  he  wanted  to,  and  an  Innocent 
one  could  be  subjected  to  the  stigma  of  be- 
ing arraigned  in  Court  when  a  few  simple 
questions  might  have  totally  exonerated 
him. 

The  impact  of  the  Mallory  decision  has 
been  devastating.  In  the  five  years  preced- 
ing it,  crime  In  Washington  had  been  re- 
duced 37  percent.  In  the  nine  years  follow- 
ing It,  crime  more  than  doubled.  Hold-ups, 
purse-snatchings,  and  assaults  skyrocketed 
305  percent.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of 
eight  Chicago  nurses,  Truman  Capote,  stu- 
dent of  criminology  and  author  of  a  book 
on  multiple  murder,  said,  "It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  the  police  force  of  one 
of  our  major  cities  Is  literally  frightened  to 
death  to  ask  the  prime  suspect  a  single 
question  for  fear  their  case  against  him 
might  be  Jeopardized."  Interestingly,  Ca- 
pote, a  political  liberal,  adds :  "While  many  in 
our  society  are  wailing  about  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  suspect,  they  seem  to  totally  Ignore 
the  rights  of  the  victims." 

No  wonder  police  officers  hesitate  and  law 
enforcement  lags.  A  21 -year-old  police- 
man may  have  to  make  a  snap  decision  In 
a  situation  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
take  weeks  to  study  and  then  decide,  5-4, 
that  the  officer  did  the  wrong  thing. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  pushing 
for  a  law  which  will  loosen  the  shackles  on 
enforcement  officers  and  still  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  suspect.  Senator  McClellan, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  has  a  well-reasoned 
and  careful  bill  for  this  purpose.  We  be- 
lieve that  as  long  as  these  Court  decisions 
stand,  a  million  Federal  handouts  vAW  never 
control  crime.  We  feel  that  by  refusing  to 
meet  this  Issue,  the  President  Is  declaring 
only  a  "limited"  war  on  crime.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  who,  at  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  had  only  started 
on  Its  binge  to  make  good  guys  out  of  the 
criminals  and  bad  guys  out  of  the  police, 
said: 

"Unless  the  Cotut  starts  to  temper  Its 
doctrine  with  logic  and  a  little  bit  of  com- 
mon sense,  you  are  going  to  tvim  the  BUI 
of  Rights  into  a  suicide  pact." 


FORTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DECLARAIION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ESTONIA 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kttpferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24  the  people  of  Estonia  and 
their  friends,  relatives,  and  descendants 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  will  celebrate  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  those  In  Estonia  will 
be  unable  truly  to  commemorate  the 
event  because  of  their  subjugation  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  myself 
with  respect  to  this  type  of  imperialism, 
among  others,  in  connection  with  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Rev- 
olution— see  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  21,  page  28295;  the  49th 
armiversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence— Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1967,  at  page  3538;  and  my  In- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  20,  1967,  at  page  3874  with 
regard  to  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence — and  will  ex- 
press myself  again  on  this  question  on 
March  9,  1967,  with  respect  to  Tibet  and 
the  Red  Chinese. 

All  people  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  sympathize  with  the  Estonians  in 
their  present  plight  and  join  with  Amer- 
icans of  Estonian  heritage  in  the  hope 
for  restoration  of  independence  to  the 
Republic  of  Estonia. 


THE  ELIMINATION  OP  SILVER  FROM 
OUR  HALF  DOLLARS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  5, 
1965,  I  rose  on  this  floor  to  call  for  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  use  of  all  silver 
from  our  coinage  system.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  that  I  had  spoken 
to  this  great  body  on  that  subject.  As  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  since  1958, 
when  I  was  first  privileged  to  join  the 
Members  of  this  body,  I  had  been  deeply 
involved  with  the  complex  and  difficult 
problems  that  this  country  faced  con- 
cerning the  future  of  its  coinage  system 
and  had  worked  closely  with  the  respon- 
sible members  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concerning  this  matter. 

I  became  convinced  that  the  only  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  national  di- 
lemma which  we  foimd  ourselves  faced 
with,  was  the  total  removal  of  silver  from 
our  coins. 

I  rise  Eigain  today  to  speak  for  this 
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proposition.  I  do  so  because  m  ^  convic- 
tion that  this  is  a  correct  posi  ion  is  as 
strong  today  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  because  there  still  remains  one  ves- 
tige, namely  the  silver  half  dollar,  from 
the  coinage  system  which  the  president 
and  the  89th  Congress  found  iti  1965  to 
be  totally  outmoded  to  meet  our  current 
needs. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  this  country  was 
faced  with  a  twofold  problem  c(  ncerning 
its  coinage  system,  a  shortage  o  I  coins  in 
circulation,  and  a  mounting  shartage  of 
silver  for  its  many  and  growing  indus- 
trial uses. 

At  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  this  itouse,  on 
the  bill  which  eventually  beqame  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  I  stated  my  view 
that  the  weakness  in  the  proposal,  under 
consideration  by  the  committee,  to  deal 
with  the  existing  coinage  and  silver 
problems,  was  the  fact  that  it  failed  for 
the  retention  of  silver  in  the  hilf  dollar. 
I  further  stated  that  because  ofl  the  crit- 
ical silver  situation,  the  continued  use 
of  any  silver  in  our  coinage  system  was 
a  luxury  which  this  country  jcould  no 
longer  afford.  i 

The  bill  which  was  enacted  into  law, 
while  providing  for  the  complete  removal 
of  silver  from  the  dime  and  th*  quarter, 
nevertheless  went  on  to  provide  i  or  a  new 
half  dollar  with  a  40-percent  silver  con- 
tent. I 

In  the  year  and  one-hal.  since  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  was  enacted,  we  have 
successfully  traversed  the  transition  pe- 
riod during  which  our  basic  coihage  sys- 
tem was  revised,  to  the  extent  where  we 
are  no  longer  faced  today  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  coinage  shortage  as  s^ch.  Un- 
fortunately the  same  cannot  bejsaid  with 
respect  to  our  shortage  of  tha  precious 
metal  silver.  In  fact,  this  problem  has 
become  more  and  more  acute  tojthe  point 
where  it  now  demands,  at  a  minimum, 
the  immediate  end  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  silver  half  dollar.  I 

In  1966  we  saw  the  establishment  of 
a  new  record  for  the  industrial  use  of 
silver  in  this  country.  Increaiing  com- 
mercial use  of  this  metal  in  sych  areas 
as  photography,  electronic  coiiponents, 
batteries,  sterling  silver,  and  mkny  other 
products,  resulted  in  industrial  consump- 
tion in  this  country  of  some  IfO  million 
ounces,  a  rise  of  about  9' 2  peijcent  over 
1965.  I 

At  the  same  time  some  5»  million 
ounces  of  silver  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  half  dollars.  It  is  not] insignifi- 
cant that  this  amount  measurably  ex- 
ceeded our  silver  production  in  this  coun- 
try for  1966;  25.500,000  ounces  of  the 
amount  used  in  50-cent  pieces;  was  used 
to  make  the  new  40- percent  ^ver  half 
dollar  while  the  rest  was  used  to  make 
the  old  90-percent  silver  hilf  dollar 
which  was  being  phased  out. 

The  total  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  1966  of  some  204  million  ounces 
of  silver  when  compared  with,  the  total 
production  here  during  that  sa^e  period 
of  only  approximately  42  millibn  ounces 
of  silver,  gives  clear  and  striking  evidence 
of  the  silver  gap  In  existence  in  this  coun- 
try today.  This  silver  deficit  was  further 
burdened  last  year  by  the  fact  that  our 
exports  of  silver  exceeded  onr  imports 
for  the  year  by  some  22  millldn  ounces. 


The  gap  between  production  and  con- 
sumption of  silver  in  this  country,  has 
been  largely  filled  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  As  a  result, 
the  Department's  stock  of  silver  bullion 
declined  last  year  by  202  million  ounces. 
Estimates  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
disclose  that  world  silver  production  will 
continue  to  fall  far  below  industrial  re- 
quirements in  the  years  to  come.  This 
can  only  result  in  continuing  increased 
strain  on  the  silver  reserves  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

The  figures  as  of  February  9.  1967, 
show  that  Treasury  had  total  silver  re- 
serves of  561  million  ounces,  not  includ- 
ing over  2  million  silver  dollars.  But  the 
great  percentage  of  this  Treasury  silver 
is  monetized  by  law  to  secure  silver  cer- 
tificates and  thus  only  129  million  ounces 
of  that  total  was  unobligated  or  free  sil- 
ver available  for  industrial  and  coinage 
purposes.  This  is  a  drastic  decline  from 
the  295  million  ounces  of  free  silver 
which  was  available  at  the  time  that  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  became  effective  on 
July  23,  1965. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  1965  authorized 
the  President  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  to  study  the  con- 
siderations relevant  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  and  stable  coinage  sys- 
tem, including  among  other  things,  such 
matters  as  the  availability  of  various 
metals,  and  the  time  when  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  United  States 
should  cease  to  maintain  the  price  of 
silver.  The  Commission  is  to  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Congress  regarding  its  determinations. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commission 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out  by  the 
President  some  19  months  after  it  was 
authorized.  The  failure  of  the  President 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  activate  the 
Commission  has  resulted  in  the  silver 
shortage  problem  growing  more  and 
more  critical  without  the  flexible  means 
for  studying  and  dealing  with  this  situ- 
ation being  available  which  Congress 
provided  by  authorizing  the  creation  of 
the  Commission. 

Thus  such  questions  as.  whether  we 
should  declare  a  certain  amount  of  sil- 
ver certificates  as  being  lost  or  destroyed 
or  whether  we  should  provide  for  a  cut- 
off date  for  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates for  silver,  either  of  which  would 
result  In  an  increase  in  our  unobligated 
silver  reserves,  are  areas  which  should 
have  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Coinage  Commission  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  This  has  not  been  possible 
however  because  the  President  has  not 
seen  fit  to  put  the  Commission  into 
action  by  naming  the  members  which  he 
is  required  to  appoint. 

To  understand  how  critically  short  of 
free  or  unobligated  silver  we  are  at  the 
present  time,  one  only  need  look  at  the 
silver  stockpile  objective  which  has  been 
established  by  the  OfiBce  of  Emergency 
Plarming  for  this  country.  That  OfiQce 
has  taken  the  position  that  165  million 
ounces  of  unobligated  silver  are  required 
to  be  reserved  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  national  stockpile.  This 
amount    represents    36    million   ounces 


more  than  the  free  silver  available  at 
the  Treasury  as  of  February  9,  of  this 
year. 

At  a  time  when  we  do  not  even  have 
available  the  amount  of  free  silver 
deemed  necessary  for  our  national  needs 
and  interests  how  in  the  world  can  we 
continue  to  use  this  precious  commodity 
in  our  coins. 

We  have  placed  approximately  32  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  in  40-percent  silver 
half  dollars  and  approximately  174  mil- 
lion ounces  in  the  now  phased  out  90- 
percent  silver  half  dollars  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  sil- 
ver requirements  for  half  dollars  in  1967 
will  be  somewhere  between  30  and  35 
million  ounces.  We  cannot  afford  it.  We 
could  not  afford  it  If  it  were  half  that 
amount. 

In  terms  of  the  demands  on  silver  in 
our  society  today  and  the  priorities  for 
its  usage,  there  is  no  place  for  silver  in 
the  half  dollar.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

What  makes  this  inappropriate  use  of 
our  dwindling  supply  of  silver  even  more 
painful,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  even 
serving  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  a  coinage  system,  and 
therefore  of  course  of  the  silver  half  dol- 
lars, is  to  provide  a  circulating  medium 
of  exchange  for  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods  and  services. 

I  testified  at  the  hearings  on  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965,  that  I  was  convinced 
that  so  long  as  we  were  minting  a  silver 
content  coin,  we  would  be  minting  a  coin 
that  would  not  be  circulated.  I  have 
often  expressed  my  fear,  at  meetings  of 
the  Treasury  Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  that  silver  half  dollars 
would  be  taken  out  of  circulation  as  fast 
as  they  were  being  put  into  it.  Treasury 
ofiBcials  have  agreed  with  my  views  in 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee. 

Unfortunately  but  not  surprisingly 
this  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  Such 
articles  as  "Who's  Hiding  All  the  Half 
Dollars?"  printed  in  the  January  1967 
issue  of  Changing  Times  tell  the  story 
without  having  to  proceed  past  the  title. 

This  article  points  out  that  most  of 
the  900  million  50-cent  pieces  minted 
since  1948  have  "gone  into  hiding"  and 
that  few  of  the  more  than  106  million 
40-percent  silver  Kennedy  half  dollars 
minted  as  of  September  1966  are  cir- 
culating. The  supply  of  half  dollars  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches  is  extremely  limited,  again  in- 
dicating the  fact  that  half  dollars  are 
not  being  kept  in  circulation. 

These  coins  into  which  we  are  pres- 
ently putting  one  of  our  most  precious 
metals  are  just  not  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  advanced  in 
the  past  for  the  retention  of  some  silver 
In  our  coins  is  the  desire  to  continue  the 
173-year-old  tradition  of  American  sil- 
ver coinage.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  in  making  this  argument  in  be- 
half of  establishing  the  40-percent  sil- 
ver, at  hearings  on  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  stated  that  we  could  expect,  bar- 
ring unforeseen  changes  in  Industrial 
demand  for  sliver,  to  have  adequate 
silver  to  produce  the  40-percent  half 
dollar  In  normal  amounts  for  an  in- 
definite time. 
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I  believe,  however,  that  the  facts  to- 
day as  I  have  described  them  clearly 
establish  that  such  adequate  silver  does 
not  exist  now  and  will  not  exist  in  the 
future. 

I  am  not  one  to  underestimate  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  tradition 
In  our  country.  But  we  cannot  serve 
the  callings  of  tradition  where  to  do  so 
would  completely  contradict  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  needs  and  demands 
of  our  society. 

The  coins  today  that  are  being  made 
with  silver  are  not  being  used  as  money. 
The  silver  being  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  coins  cannot  be  spared  for 
this  purpose.  I  therefore  call  for  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  silver  half  dollars  in  this  coun- 
try. I  also  call  upon  the  President  to 
complete  the  naming  of  the  members  to 
the  Coinage  Commission  authorized  by 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  so  that  it  can 
begin  the  necessary  and  important  tasks 
that  Congress  created  it  to  do. 


BILL  TO  CREATE  A  JOINT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
AND  REPORT  ON  PROBLEMS  RE- 
LATING TO  INDUSTRYWIDE  COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING  AND  IN- 
DUSTR'yWIDE  STRIKES  AND 
LOCKOUTS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1967  may 
be  a  critical  year  in  industry  and  labor 
relations.  A  large  number  of  labor  con- 
tracts are  scheduled  for  renegotiation 
this  year.  In  many  cases,  large  portions 
of  whole  industries  will  be  renegotiathig 
agreements  which  expire  at  the  same 
time.  If  acceptable  contract  terms  can- 
not be  agreed  upon,  the  Nation  will  be 
confronted  with  a  number  of  major  in- 
dustrywide strikes. 

We  experienced  one  such  strike  last 
year  when  the  airline  mechanics  struck  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  airline  indus- 
try. We  saw  then  the  great  damage  to 
the  public  that  can  be  caused  by  an  in- 
dustrywide strike.  The  victim  of  that 
strike  was  not  only  management,  against 
whom  labor  has  every  right  to  strike, 
but  also  the  public  against  whom  labor 
had  no  grievance. 

We  have  experienced  other  crippling 
Industrywide  strikes  and  strike  threats  in 
the  recent  past.  When  the  railroad  dis- 
pute over  the  employment  of  firemen 
arose  several  years  ago.  President  Ken- 
nedy managed  to  avert  a  major  crisis  by 
requesting  and  receiving  ad  hoc  authority 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. Although  this  scheme  worked 
In  this  instance,  it  was  not  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  either  the  union's  or  man- 
agement's standpoint  and  solving  these 
matters  on  an  ad  hoc  emergency  basis  is 
generally  unsatisfactory  to  the  public. 


It  seemed  that  the  dangers  of  Industry- 
wide strikes  were  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration when  President  Johnson,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  year 
stated: 

I  also  intend  to  ask  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which  without  improperly  invading 
sUte  and  local  authority  will  enable  us  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
irreparable  damage  to  the  national  interest. 

However,  nothing  was  forthcoming 
from  the  President  in  the  months  follow- 
ing his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Nothing  was  forthcoming  in  July  and 
August,  when  the  airhne  strike  was  im- 
posed upon  the  public.  And  nothing  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  President 
since  the  strike  was  settled.  No  mention 
was  made  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  this  year.  There  were 
only  recommendations  for  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  which  would  aggravate 
the  labor  situation  in  an  already  crucial 
year. 

It  seems  that  the  old  adage,  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure" 
has  been  ignored  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  Congress.  Both  appear  to  be 
afraid  that  to  strike  at  the  Illness  In  this 
case  may  endanger  the  doctor.  The  doc- 
tor refuses  to  operate  because  the  op- 
eration may  cause  pain. 

At  the  time  of  the  railroad  dispute  over 
the  employment  of  firemen,  then  Rep- 
resentative and  now  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin  and  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  create  a  joint  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee to  stud:'  and  report  on  problems 
of  industrywide  collective  bargaining  and 
industrywide  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
measure  was  most  recently  reintroduced 
last  year,  but  Congress  failed  to  act  on 
this  or  any  other  measure  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

The  administration's  reluctance  to  deal 
with  the  problem  Is  explainable.  First, 
the  solution  may  not  be  a  popular  one. 
It  may  restrict  the  bargaining  power  or 
leverage  of  one  party  or  both.  Second, 
the  administration's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  in  a  large  degree  responsible 
for  the  increased  demands  made  by  labor 
on  management.  The  union's  demands 
are  symptomatic  of  the  Inflationary 
psychology  and  hearings  in  depth  would 
undoubtedly  uncover  this. 

This  year  promises  to  be  a  crucial  one 
for  several  reasons.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  a  large  number  of  major 
contracts  will  be  up  for  renegotiation 
this  year,  considerably  more  than  In 
1966,  when  the  number  of  workers  strik- 
ing was  the  largest  since  1959.  Major 
contracts  in  the  trucking,  communica- 
tions, food  products,  automobile  and 
machinery  industries  will  expire  this 
year.  In  addition,  inflation  was  partic- 
ularly severe  in  1966.  The  average 
manufacturing  worker's  real  disposable 
income  actually  declined  in  the  past  year 
while  consumer  prices  rose  well  over  3 
percent.  Further  Increases  ave  in  pros- 
pect this  year.  Union  demands  in  1957 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  high  and  will 
likely  contain  increased  demands  for 
cost-of-living  escalator  clauses  and  wage 
guarantees.  There  are  already  Indica- 
tions that  union  demands  may  be  stiff 


when  labor  contracts  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry expire  in  April. 

On  the  other  hand,  corporate  profits 
are  leveling  off  and  in  many  cases  fall- 
ing and  there  are  some  signs  of  a  reces- 
sion in  the  economy,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain sectors.  Payroll  taxes  and  corporate 
taxes  may  rise  this  year.  Industry  may. 
therefore,  be  reluctant  to  meet  antici- 
pated union  demands. 

If  serious  industrywide  strikes  do  de- 
velop this  year,  the  effects  may  be  grave. 
Industrywide  strikes  not  only  cause  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  whole  economy  but 
also  reduce  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  cannot  afford  either 
loss  at  any  time,  but  particularly  while 
we  are  supporting  a  war  in  Vietnam. 
We  cannot  wait  another  year  then  for 
the  administration  to  propose  its  solu- 
tion as  promised  by  the  President  in  his 
1966  state  of  the  Union  message. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  the 
spUt  of  authority  within  the  House  of 
Congress.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  seemingly  ob- 
vious body  to  deal  with  the  problem 
shares  its  jurisdiction  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Each  of  these  committees  deals 
with  the  problems  in  its  own  peculiar 
province  and  comprehensive  approach 
is  lacking.  The  same  sort  of  fragmen- 
tation occurs  In  the  Senate.  With  the 
increasingly  interrelated  nature  of  our 
economy,  this  lack  of  capacity  to  deal 
fully  with  these  problems  should  be  rec- 
tified. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
Introducing  a  proposal  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  and  report  on 
problems  relating  to  industrywide  col- 
lective bargaining  and  industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts.  This  committee 
would  consist  of  eight  Members  of  eacb 
House  of  Congress  with  the  membership 
split  equally  between  the  majority  and 
minority  parties.  The  committee  mem- 
bership would  also  be  drawn  from  those 
committees  which  presently  have  some 
significant  authority  in  this  area.  On 
the  House  side,  it  would  include  those 
committees  which  I  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago.  On  the  Senate  side,  member- 
ship would  be  drawn  from  the  Commit- 
tees on  Labor  and  Public  Works,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary. 

This  joint  committee  would  provide 
the  vehicle  for  extensive  hearings  and 
studies  which  would  refiect  reasoned  and 
deliberate  congressional  thinking  on  the 
matter.  Too  often  in  the  past  have  solu- 
tions of  expediency  been  made  in  na- 
tional crises  because  of  the  aura  of  emer- 
gency surrounding  a  dispute  calling  for 
reasoned  consideration.  The  long  range 
effects  of  such  solutions  are  barely 
touched  upon  in  such  situations. 

I  beUeve  that  the  measure  which  I  am 
introducing  today  offers  excellent  pros- 
pects for  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  all  parties  involved — management, 
labor,  and  the  public— and  developing  a 
mechanism  whereby  Congress  could,  in 
the  future,  deal  effectively  and  compre- 
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henslvely  with  these  situatioi^s  before 
they  reach  the  stage  when  th(e  danger 
to  the  Nation  from  inaction  o^  unhur 
ried  action  Is  acute.  \ 

Should  there  be  an  open  congressional 
study  of  this  matter,  which  I  wiuld  urge 
there  must  be,  representatlvea  of  both 
labor  and  management  and  other  in- 
terested parties  should  be  allowed  to 
state  their  positions  in  an  open)  and  full 
debate  and  be  subject  to  exalnination 
and  cross-examination.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  have  been  puzzled  by  tiie  silence 
of  the  national  labor  leaders;  ^specially 
AFL-CIO  President  George  M^any  and 
UAW  President  Walter  Reuthet.  These 
individuals  have  lectured  the  |  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  over  the  ye^rs  about 
every  conceivable  subject,  incliiding  re- 
cently foreign  policy.  I  have  always 
welcomed  the  fact  that  the  natiopal  labor 
leaders  have  spoken  up.  but  i|;  is  now 
quite  strange  tliat  they  are  silertt  on  this 
area  directly  affecting  them  jus^,  as  they 
were  during  the  serious  Metropolitan 
New  York  transit  strike  in  January  of 
1966.  A  national  dialog  on  this  subject  is 
most  necessary  and  labor  leadejs  should 
play  an  important  part.  An  oi)en  con- 
gressional study  would  be  the  <nost  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  this.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essential  Isiue  for  a 
congressional  inquiry  is  the  relationship 
of  concentrations  of  power  to  tht  nation- 
al Interest.  The  economic  well-rbelng  of 
our  country  is  threatened  when  cen- 
tralization and  concentrations  af  power, 
capable  of  paralyzing  whole  industries, 
can  undermine  the  public  interest.  Just 
as  business  concentrations  of  po^er  were 
found  to  require  certain  legislative  con- 
trols over  their  activities,  so  today 
should  it  be  recognized  that  lalbor  mo- 
nopolies have  long  passed  t^e  point 
where  legislative  action  should  h^ve  been 
Initiated.  Certainly  there  arei  various 
courses  of  legislative  action  whicp  should 
be  explored.  [ 

One  idea  I  would  like  to  see  examined 
by  a  study  committee  stems  ftom  the 
distinction  between  labor's  right  !to  strike 
against  management  as  opposed!  to  their 
striking  against  the  public.  Labor  has  a 
right  to  strike  against  manpgement 
which  I  have  defended  and  will  continue 
to  defend.  This  right  Is  laborfs  major 
tool  for  achieving  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. It  is  part  of  the  economic  dis- 
cipline: management  loses  propts  and 
labor  loses  wages  until  an  agreement  is 
reached. 

However,  there  is  no  economic  lor  other 
justification  for  labor  to  strike  qr  other- 
wise bring  pressure  to  bear  on  tlte  public 
through  secondary  boycotts  qr  other 
means,  for  their  grievance  is  proberly  di- 
rected against  management  aloje.  The 
technique  of  the  nationwide  strike  is  in- 
herently against  the  public  as  It  is  de- 
signed to  cause  public  misery  and  incon- 
venience such  as  experienced  last  year  in 
the  airline  transportation  area.  The 
public  is  made  the  conduit  for  pressure 
on  management  in  a  nationwidfe  strike, 
and  public  inconvenience  and  misery  is 
therefore  an  essential  ingredienn  of  such 
operations.  ' 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  |  nation- 
wide strikes,  while  still  protecting  labor's 


right  to  strike  against  the  specific  man- 
agement against  whom  it  has  a  disagree- 
ment, may  be  reached  by  prohibiting  any 
two  contracts  by  the  same  union  in  the 
same  industry  from  coming  up  for  recon- 
sideration at  substantially  the  same  time. 
This  would  of  course  be  exactly  contrary 
to  Teamster  President  Hoffa's  goal  of  co- 
ordinating the  expiration  date  of  all  con- 
tracts in  his  industry  in  order  to  obtain 
considerably  greater  power  to  reach  the 
settlement  through  the  "public  misery- 
public  pressure"  technique.  Prohibiting 
simultaneous  expiration  will  force  the 
union  to  direct  its  strike  efforts  against 
management  only,  the  management  with 
which  the  disagreement  exists,  as  it 
should  be. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  undertake  seri- 
ous study  of  this  question  at  the  earliest 
date.  By  delaying  we  risk  serious  harm 
to  the  economy,  we  risk  the  loss  of  the 
right  to  free  collective  bargaining  and  we 
risk  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  for  rea- 
soned and  fair  solutions  which  are  the 
product  of  extensive  free  and  open  de- 
bate. This  bill  provides  a  coordinated 
mechanism  for  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  the  problem. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
a  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of 
free  men  everywhere.  I  speak  of  the 
proclamation  by  the  Estonian  National 
Council  of  the  independence  of  this  gal- 
lant Baltic  nation  on  Februray  24,  1918. 

The  heritage  of  the  Estonian  people  is 
indeed  one  of  which  to  be  proud.  They 
are  a  strong,  hard-working,  freedom- 
loving  nation  who  have  always  defended 
the  dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  live 
in  a  free  society. 

History  is  witness  to  the  ability  to 
Estonians  to  form  and  exercise  an  effec- 
tive government.  During  the  years  from 
1918  to  1939  the  world  recognized  the 
significant  advancements  made  cultural- 
ly, educationally,  and  economically  by 
this  Baltic  Republic.  Estonia  was  truly 
a  model  of  progressive  and  prosperous 
democratic  principles  in  action. 

The  unforgivable  tyranny  of  the  Soviet 
Union  cut  short  the  development  of  tills 
brave  new  Estonian  nation  when  the  Red 
army  invaded  Estonia  in  1940,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  Estonia  was  politi- 
cally aimexed  as  a  portion  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Once  again  the  Kremlin  has  deluded 
itself  by  assuming  that  the  forcible  in- 
corporation of  a  soverign  nation  will 
change  the  basic  ideals  of  the  captive 
people.  The  U.S.S.R.  should  know  by 
now  that  it  is  still  dealing  with  Estonians, 
not  additional  Russians,  and  that  the  de- 
termination aflame  In  the  heart  of  all 


Estonians  to  live  as  a  free  people  will 
long  survive  the  total  defeat  of  com- 
munistic oppression. 

An  ideology  nurtured  by  a  noble  people 
for  centuries  can  hardly  be  obliterated 
by  a  mere  decade  of  Soviet  degeneracy, 

I  know,  Estonian  Americans  know, 
enslaved  Estonians  know,  the  free  world 
knows,  and  all  those  who  would  espouse 
the  cause  of  communism  know,  that  as 
children  of  God  we  must  live  in  freedom. 
All  nations  must  live  in  freedom. 

Estonia  will  again  live  in  freedom. 


AN  IMPROVED  APPROACH  TO  THE 
NEEDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  of  the  minority  in 
proposing  legislation  to  aid  our  local 
school  systems  by  sharing  a  portion  of 
Federal  revenue  with  them  for  use  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  educational 
assistance  trust  fund,  into  which  1  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  received  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  tariff  sched- 
ule would  be  deposited  the  first  year.  2 
percent  the  second  year,  up  to  5  percent 
the  fifth  year,  and  thereafter. 

Tax  sharing  for  education  is  based  on 
a  two-part  formula:  half  of  the  money 
would  be  returned  to  the  States  on  a  per- 
student  basis;  the  other  half  would  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  effort  each  State 
is  currently  putting  into  education. 
"Effort"  is  defined  as  the  percent  of  gross 
personal  Income  spent  on  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

While  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  drain  off  more  and  more  in 
taxes,  leaving  less  for  the  States,  the 
cost  of  those  services  which  State  and 
local  governments  must  provide  have 
risen  sharply.  Since  the  mid  1940's.  the 
cost  of  educating  our  young  people  has 
risen  over  700  percent.  By  the  early 
1970's  it  is  expected  that  education  will 
cost  this  country  nearly  $50  billion  a 
year. 

Yet  State  and  local  taxes  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  they  can  go  in  many 
places,  with  the  Federal  Government's 
preempting  so  much  of  our  national  in- 
come. The  localities  have  turned  to 
Washington  for  desperately  needed  help. 

At  the  same  time,  during  the  last  dec- 
ade the  American  people  have  witnessed 
an  alarming  and  ever-increasing  expan- 
sion of  Federal  control  and  power  in 
nearly  every  facet  of  their  lives.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  that  Washington 
is  better  informed  about  and  better  able 
to  cope  with  local  problems,  but  rather 
that  State  and  local  governments  simply 
do  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  deal 
with  the  growing  dilemmas  they  face. 

The  idea  of  tax  sharing  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
over  these  trends  because  it  would  com- 
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bine  the  respective  strengths  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Goverrmients.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  power  to  raise 
8  great  deal  of  revenue  through  Federal 
income  taxes,  and  the  State  govermnents, 
because  of  their  sensitivity  to  local  needs 
and  problems,  know  where  this  money 
should  be  spent  most  effectively. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  In  this 
great  country  of  ours  we  have  50  States 
with  50  different  educational  situations. 
How  can  the  Federal  Government,  which 
has  stipulated  that  its  subsidies  for  edu- 
cation be  distributed  by  a  set  formula, 
be  in  a  position  to  know  the  various  needs 
and  peculiarities  of  a  particular  State 
better  than  that  State  Itself? 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  experience 
has  taught  us  that  Federal  subsidy 
brings  Federal  control.  For  example,  in 
the  past  few  months  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  constituents  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  increasing  control  the 
OfQce  of  Education  is  assuming  with  re- 
spect to  school  textbooks.  Recent  ac- 
tivities in  the  Office  of  Education  has  in- 
dicated that  many  there  have  hope  of 
using  the  vast  power  of  the  Federal  purse 
to  compel  a  rewriting  of  textbooks. 
They  look  ahead  to  a  time  when  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  withhold 
Federal  grants  from  a  school  system  that 
refuses  to  adopt  these  rewritten  books. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  power 
over  local  systems  which  is  being  exer- 
cised here  in  Washington.  Our  every 
experience  with  Federal  programs  is  that 
as  Federal  money  replaces  State  and 
local  money,  Federal  control  moves  in 
with  the  funds  to  replace  local  efforts. 
Tax  sharing  would  avoid  this  by  leaving 
determination  on  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Built  into  the  formula  is  the  assurance 
that  no  State  will  decide  to  sit  back  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  pay  the  bills,  for  the 
amoimt  a  State  receives  depends  in  great 
part  upon  its  own  per  student  expendi- 
tures. If  anything,  this  will  spur  the 
States  on  to  greater  effort. 

To  assure  that  the  money  is  spent  for 
education,  plans  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  each  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  an  audit  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  actual  use.  This  ap- 
proach gives  a  tremendous  boost  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  Per 
pupil  expenditures  can  Increase  greatly 
through  Federal  contributions  and  at  the 
same  time,  incentive  will  be  provided  for 
each  State  to  make  even  more  effort  on 
its  own. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  a  great 
expansion  of  Federal  personnel  in  Wash- 
ington to  administer  the  program,  for  it 
would  be  handled  by  local  officials  already 
on  the  job.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
employment  figures  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation have  more  than  doubled  In  the 
past  6  years,  pointing  up  the  fact  that 
our  tax  money  has  gone  into  salaries  to 
pay  Washington  officials  when  it  could 
instead  have  gone  directly  into  the  State 
educational  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  Member 
will  give  this  bill  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration. It  represents,  I  think,  an  im- 
portant step  in  restoring  a  more  mean- 


ingful balance  in  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 


HAND-DELIVERED  NEWS  RELEASES 
OP  BUREAUS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  bureauc- 
racy has  some  strange  aspects,  but  the 
strangest  is  one  which  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  various  bureaus  of  having 
the  supposed  news  releases  from  those 
bureaus  hand-delivered  to  the  congres- 
sional office  interested.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  is  that  the  delivery  is  nor- 
mally made  1  or  2  days  after  the  release 
has  already  been  carried  by  the  news 
media  in  the  district. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Federal 
employees  receive  monetary  rewards  for 
suggested  economic  savings  in  Federal 
procedures.  While  I  am  not  seeking 
such  a  reward.  I  am.  however,  certain 
that  our  Government  could  save  the 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
if  it  would  simply  mail  these  so-called 
"hot  announcements"  instead  of  paying 
someone  a  salary,  transportation,  and 
everything  else,  to  hand  deliver  them. 

A  couple  times  each  week  a  special 
messenger,  who  had  undoubtedly  been 
chauffeured  to  Capitol  HiU  in  a  special 
car,  or  came  up  in  a  cab,  comes  into  my 
office  and  I  know  into  the  other  offices, 
with  a  very  important  letter  which  must 
be  signed  for.  The  envelope  contains 
nothing,  only  some  cheery  remarks  about 
how  the  Great  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
assist  some  community  with  some  kind 
of  a  grant.  Oddly  enough,  this  same 
news  blast  has  been  carried  in  the  news- 
papers at  home  at  least  2  days  before 
our  faithful  messenger  delivered  it  to  our 

office-  ,-    XI.    T-^ 

I  of  course,  do  not  know  who  the  De- 
partments are  trying  to  fool,  but  severaJ 
times  each  week,  certainly  a  number  of 
times  every  month,  this  happens.  What 
I  resent  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
these  bureaucrats  downtown  think  Con- 
gressmen are  stupid  enough  to  Imagine 
they  are  getting  something  special  when 
a  special  messenger  walks  in,  asks  some- 
one in  the  office  to  acknowledge  receipt, 
and  then  dutifuUy  returns  to  his  down- 
town office.  It  is  another  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  manpower  which  is  being 
poured  into  this  little  stunt.  I  only  wish 
there  was  some  way  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  block  the  appropriation 
for  this  kind  of  foolishness. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  as  we  commemorate  the 
49th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Independ- 
ence. Today  we  join  with  our  Estonian 
friends  throughout  the  world  in  observ- 
ance of  a  glorious  day  in  their  rich 
history. 

On  February  24,  1918,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Estonian  National 
Council  made  the  proud  armouncement 
that — 

As  of  today.  Estonia,  within  Its  historical 
and  ethnic  boundaries.  Is  proclaimed  an  in- 
dependent, democratic  republic. 

This  declaration  set  forth  the  national 
boundaries  of  Estonia,  guaranteed  the 
basic  principles  of  a  bill  of  rights,  pro- 
vided for  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  declared  Estonia  to  be  a  neutral 
nation.  Independence  day  marked  the 
culmination  of  aspirations  for  freedom 
harbored  for  hundreds  of  years,  for  al- 
though the  land  had  enjoyed  national 
freedom  untU  the  13th  century,  from 
that  time  onward  it  had  been  governed 
by  a  succession  of  foreign  countries,  cul- 
minating in  the  conquest  of  the  Estonian 
territory  by  Imperial  Russia  In  niO. 

The  era  of  Independence  that  followed 
World  War  I  was  star  studded  with  great 
achievement  as  the  courageous  and  In- 
ventive Estonian  people  worked  to  build 
a  self-sustaining  national  economy,  to 
enrich  their  cultural  heritage,  and  to 
realize  much  social  progress,  such  as  free 
and  compulsory  elementary  education 
for  all  citizens.  Yet,  sadly  enough, 
Estonia  was  not  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  sovereignty  for  long.  World  War  n 
brought  Soviet  annexation  of  the  beauti- 
ful little  land,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  Incorporation  into  the  U.S.SJI.  as  a 
constituent  republic. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  not 
forgotten  the  gallant  Estonian  people, 
who  even  today  languish  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  of  the  free  world  know 
that  freedom  is  indivisible,  that  as  long 
as  one  man  remains  subjected  to  an- 
other, then  no  human  being  Is  truly  free. 
Thus,  on  this  Estonian  Independence 
Day,  as  we  salute  our  many  Estonian 
friends  everywhere,  let  us  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  men  throughout  the 
world. 

NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXIII— THE  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  present  the  percentages  of  non- 
white  draft  rates,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
of  four  Induction  centers  between  July 
1965  through  May  1966. 
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The   implications   of   these    statistics 
shall  be  the  topic  of  future  stajtements. 
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CASA  LOMA  COLLEGE :   A  MBANS  OF 

LEARNING  TO  EARN  THEIR  WAY 

UP  I 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]  jmay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speak^,  today 
we  celebrate  the  50th  anniversakr  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  first  national  vo- 
cational education  act  in  the  History  of 
this  Nation.  A  major  purposfe  of  the 
1917  act  was  to  prepare  youths,  and 
adults  for  employment. 

I  am  particularly  happy  today  to  offer 
a  statement  relative  to  a  new  (joUege  in 
my  district — the  Casa  Loma  Cbllege — a 
unique,  new  type  of  college  dedicated, 
however,  to  preparing  youths  and  adults 
for  employment  exactly  as  th0  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  provided  50  years  a^. 

In  a  world  where  so  many  arelengulfed 
in  turmoil,  cynicism,  and  fri^tration, 
Casa  Loma  College  plans  to  offer  an  en- 
lightening, unique,  innovative,  fnd  opti- 
mistic outlook  for  the  future.  The 
board  of  regents'  confidence  Ito  today's 
youth,  and  tomorrow's  workers,  and 
leaders  gives  encouragement  to  those 
who  might  doubt  the  outcomje  of  our 
ch£inging  world. 

Casa  Loma  College,  although  torivately 
administered,  and  conducted  pith  the 
public  interest  at  heart,  will  have  as  its 
major  thrust,  concern  with  vxational 
training,  and  education  within  a  4-year 
college  framework  and  organiza  tion. 

The  Casa  Loma  College  conflem  with 
the  vocational,  and  technical  parameters 
of  our  life  in  this  country  depicts  the 
Nation's  and  people's  continuous  interest 
in  practical  vocational  educallon  pro- 
grams which  have,  and  will  coitinue  to 
prove  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
people  and  the  Nation. 

The  documents  to  be  entend  in  the 
Record  describes  the  developmental 
phases  of  Casa  Loma  College,  and  they 
are  commended  to  the  attentl<in  of  our 
colleagues : 


The  leadership.  Idea  and  main  thrust  of 
Casa  Loma  College  was  a  seven-year  dream 
of  an  imaginative  and  dedicated  educator, 
Dr.  Lewis  T.  Kohler.  Dr.  Kohler  found  other 
dreamers  who  believe  as  he  does  In  Bloody 
Mary's  words  (South  Pacific)  when  she 
asked  so  eloquently,  "If  you  don't  have  a 
dream,  how  you  gonna  make  a  dream  come 
true?" 

These  dreamers,  dedicated  creators  and  co- 
bullders  of  Casa  Loma  are:  Rev.  John  G. 
Simmons,  inspirational  leader  In  health  and 
theology;  Dr.  C.  C.  TrilUngham,  creative 
and  dynamic  educational  administrator  of 
International  reputation;  Dr.  J.  Harold  Wil- 
liams, dedicated  servant  and  Leader  of  high- 
er education;  Dr.  Tracy  J.  Putnam,  noted 
neurosurgeon;  Mr.  George  Shector,  health 
specialist;  Lt.  Col.  Albert  Elton,  creative 
member  of  the  Aerospace  segment  of  our 
nation  and  authority  on  leadership. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
courage  and  leadership  by  remembering 
these  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"There  Is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  every 
man  to  his  country  proportioned  to  the 
bounties  which  Nature  and  Fortune  have 
measured  to  him." 

The  Casa  Loma  College  Is  a  college  of 
applied  sciences  and  arts.  Its  rationale  Is: 
'Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  day  .  .  .  Teach  him  to  catch  a  fish  and 
you  feed  him  for  a  lifetime. " 

Out  American  educational  system  provides 
the  opportimlty  for  every  person  to  develop 
himself.  This  equality  of  opportunity  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  one-third  of 
our  American  youth  who  excel  In  academics 
and  continue  their  education  Into  college. 
It  has  not  provided  a  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma created  among  those  whose  dismal  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  social  conditions  limit 
their  academic  achievement. 

Upward  Bound  projects  have  provided  one 
means  by  which  the  borderline  achiever  can, 
with  special  assistance,  continue  upward  Into 
college.  Nothing  meaningful  has  been  done, 
however,  for  the  "dropout"  or  those  who 
complete  a  secondary  education  with  little 
college  potential.  There  needs  to  be  a  reali- 
zation that  In  this  group  lies  the  real  chal- 
lenge to  the  educator.  Too  long  has  the 
education  system  been  chained  to  a  myth 
of  scholasticism.  Too  long  has  emphasis 
been  placed  on  pure  academic  subjects  with 
little  regard  for  the  provision  of  competence 
in  a  profession  to  those  who  do  not  aca- 
demically excel. 

An  "Equal  Education  Opportimlty"  Is 
hardly  real  to  a  person  whose  background 
has  limited  his  ability  to  either  perceive  the 
opportunity  or  appreciate  It.  Cultural,  so- 
cial and  economic  deprivation  not  only  lim- 
its educational  achievement  but  blurs  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  potential  of 
the  disadvantaged  student. 

Almost  all  of  our  social  action  effort  has 
been  directed  at  this  disadvantaged  student. 
But,  in  many  Instances,  this  effort  has 
fragmented  Into  training  programs  wherein 
trainees  find  only  jobs  with  such  poor  pay 
that  they  remain  poor  or  find  only  "dead- 
end" jobs  that  do  not  lead  into  careers  or 
find  no  jobs  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  train- 
ing. The  emphasis  has  not  been  to  career- 
educate  them  but  rather  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  skills  of  a  temporary  nature  In  jobs 
on  the  under  side  of  the  economy.  These 
training  programs  do  not  create  enough 
visible  reward  to  Induce  or  motivate  continu- 
ing effort  by  the  Individual  to  grow  with  the 
economy.  As  a  result,  much  of  our  poverty 
program  effort  Is  little  else  than  a  temporary 
source  of  public  assistance. 

There  Is  a  great  need,  as  part  of  this  coun- 
try's new  offensive  In  the  age-old  war  against 
poverty,  to  test  and.  hopefully,  to  destroy 
some  of  the  myths  and  untested  generaliza- 
tions regarding  the  ability  of  Indigent,  low- 
achieving  high  school  graduates  to  acquire 
the  skills  and  Information  necessary  to  suc- 


cessfully complete  an  advanced  education 
program.  Among  these  myths,  the  following 
are  the  most  pertinent  to  the  goals  of  Casa 
Loma  College: 

1.  Most  youth  who  drop  out  of  high  school 
or  graduate  from  high  school  In  the  lower 
range  of  their  graduating  class  either  in- 
herently lack  the  intellectual  competence  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  demands  of  a  col- 
lege program  of  study,  or 

2.  Their  Intellectual  and  motivational 
abilities  for  adequate  academic  performance 
have  been  so  atrophied  by  environmental 
deficits  that  appropriate  remedial  and  re- 
habilitative programing  Is  not  feasible. 

It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  all  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  Casa  Loma  College  that  the 
concepts  of  education  In  the  Applied  Sci- 
ences and  Arts  provide  an  Immediate  and 
permanent  solution  to  the  dilemma.  The 
under-achlever  must  be  directed  into  fields 
of  study  that  offer  him  a  place  In  the  upper 
strata  of  careers  In  these  Applied  Sciences 
and  Arts. 

Casa  Loma  College  was  Incorporated  In 
September,  1966  and  chartered  by  the  State 
of  California  In  October,  1966  as  a  non-proflt 
four-year  Institution  of  higher  education  to 
promote  educational  activity  in  four  major 
fields: 

1.  Professional,  pre-professlonal,  practical, 
vocational  and  technical  education  and 
training. 

2.  Continuing  education  and  training  in 
literacy  and  the  basic  skills. 

3.  lilberal  education  for  responsible  citi- 
zenship and  the  cultivation  of  individual 
capacity  for  a  satisfying  standard  of  living, 
and 

4.  Advanced  schrlarship  and  research. 

Casa  Loma  College  Is  located  In  the  Edu- 
cational Plaza,  a  college-hospital  complex 
dedicated  to  the  health,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  the  underprivileged  youth  and  adults 
of  the  greater  San  Fernando  Valley  through 
Its  academic,  medical,  technical  and  admin- 
istrative services.  This  Innovatlonal  college 
Is  allied  with  the  Pacolma  Memorial  Luth- 
eran Hospital. 

FACILrrlES 

The  college-hospital  complex  Is  located  on 
ten  acres  and  was  constructed  with  HIU- 
Burton  funds.  It  is  a  63.000  square  foot  acute 
general  hospital  of  100  beds  with  excellent 
laboratory.  X-ray,  surgical  and  related  facili- 
ties. There  Is  a  recently  completed  22,000 
square  foot  building  that  houses  the  class- 
rooms, student  laboratories  and  administra- 
tive offices  of  the  college.  Also,  a  5,500  square 
foot  building,  located  In  the  center  of 
Pacolma,  Is  a  part  of  the  complex.  It  Is  a 
modern,  air  conditioned  building  slated  for 
use  as  the  adult  and  continuing  education 
center  and  recreational  and  cultural  com- 
munity and  student  activities.  There  are  six 
acres  remaining  for  development  In  the  main 
college-hospital  complex. 

ORGANIZATION' 

The  Casa  Loma  College  Board  of  Regents 
Is  composed  of  five  eminent  public  servants 
of  the  area: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  Is  C.  C.  Tril- 
Ungham, Ph.  D.,  at  present  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  In  Los  Angeles  County,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Whlttler  Col- 
lege, member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  California  College 
of  Medicine  and  Past  President  of  the  AASA, 
a  department  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. Holder  of  three  honorary  doc- 
torates In  Laws  and  Humanities. 

The  other  four  members  are: 

Tracy  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  neurosurgeon  and 
Founder  of  the  Tracy  J.  Putnam  Foundation 
for  Research,  Welfare  and  Education. 

J.  Harold  Williams.  Ph.  D.,  Provost  Emeri- 
tus at  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; former  Dean  of  UCLA  Summer  Ses- 
sions; former  Associate  Director  of  UCLA 
Extension;  Statewide  Coordinator,  University 
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of  California;  former  Director  of  California 
Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  and  Professor 
Emeritus,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Reverend  John  G.  Simm.ons,  Incorporator 
and  former  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  California  Lutheran  Col- 
lege, former  President  of  the  Urban  League, 
former  Chairman  of  Citizens  Charters  Com- 
mittee— Minneapolis.  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year  1956-57,  North  Hollywood.  Admin- 
istrator, Pacolma  Memorial  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital. 

Lewis  T.  Kohler,  Ed.  D.,  Vice  Chairman, 
Board  of  Regents  and  President  of  Casa  Loma 
College.  Educational  Consultant  to  Pacolma 
Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital,  International 
Appraisal  Company,  Imperial  Bank  and 
Idaho  State  Tax  Association.  Former  Chair- 
man of  first  California  Industrial  Education 
Leadership  Conference,  former  President  of 
Los  Angeles  Industrial  Education  Associa- 
tion, Visiting  Professor  at  the  universities  In 
Wisconsin,  Idaho  and  Washington  as  an  au- 
thority m  vocational  adult  and  occupational 
education,  school  finance  and  administra- 
tion. 

The  college  is  organized  Into  four  centers: 
(1)  Center  for  Applied  Sciences,  (2)  Center 
for  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.  (3) 
Center  for  the  Applied  Arts,  and  (4)  Center 
for  Leadership  Development. 

The  Center  of  Applied  Sciences,  through  Its 
Division  of  Basle  Medical  Sciences,  will  offer 
education  and  training  In  the  following  ca- 
reer fields. 

1.  Clinical  Laboratory  Technology 
a.  Laboratory  Technician's  Aide 

2.  X-ray  Technology 

a.  X-ray  Technician's  Aide 

3.  Inhalation  Therapist 

4.  Medical  Technologist 

5.  Physical  Therapist  Aide 

6.  Surgical  Technician's  Aide 

7.  Licensed  Vocational  Nursing  (1-2  years) 

8.  Anesthesia  for  Nursing 

9.  Hospital  Nursing  (3  years) 

10.  Ward  Clerk 

11.  Hospital  Food  Services 

12.  Hospital  Custodial  Services 

13.  Health  Services  Social  Work  Aides 

The  Center  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation consists  of  three  divisions : 

1.  Division  of  Adult  Education 

a.  Uterary  Training  and  the  Basic  Skills 

2.  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

a.  Upgrading  of  Technical  SkiUs 

b.  Providing  new  Information  relative  to 
occupations  and  vocations 

3.  Division  of  Workshops,  Conferences  and 
Institutes 

a.  Cultural  events  for  students  and  com- 
munity participation 

The  Center  of  the  Arts  consists  of  three 
divisions: 

1.  Division  of  Fine  Art* 

a.  Development  of  innate  and  latent  abil- 
ities In  art 

2.  Division  of  Liberal  Arts 

a.  General  studies  In  the  Humanities  with 
special  Interest  In  the  potential  teacher  and 
social  worker 

3.  Division  of  Applied  Arts 

a.  Practical,  vocational,  technical  educa- 
tion and  training  and  related  applied  tirte 
fields 

The  Center  of  Leadership  Development, 
through  its  Division  of  Professional  Studies, 
offers  education  and  training  In  executive 
and  secretarial  fields,  elementary  teaching 
education,  business. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objectives  of  Casa  Loma  Col- 
lege are: 

1.  To  awaken  In  underprivileged  youth  a 
desire  to  develop  themselves  into  wholesome, 
tiseful  members  of  society. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  set  of  values  and  aspirations 
consistent  with  their  potential. 


3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  these  young 
people  to  know  what  Is  required  of  them  to 
move  from  an  encapsulated  position  to  one 
consistent  with  their  abilities. 

4.  To  encourage  those  that  are  found  capa- 
ble to  return  to  the  local  high  school  and/or 
junior  college  environment. 

5.  To  offer  them  training  and  education  In 
technical,  vocational  and  In  occupational 
skills  currently  needed  by  the  community. 

6.  To  encourage  In  them  the  expression  of 
art  and  stimulate  Interest  In  the  liberal  arts. 

7.  To  provide  them  with  the  basic  re- 
sources, notably  verbal,  and  conceptual  skills 
for  leading  a  fuller  life  and  for  social  sur- 
vival. 

8.  To  enable  these  young  people  to  live 
adequately  within  the  "middle  class"  society 
Into  which  they  will  move  on  completion  of 
their  education  at  Casa  Loma. 

9.  To  develop  a  creative  approach  to  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  youth 
through  research  and  experimentation. 

10.  To  create  an  educational  model  for 
adoption  by  other  depressed  conmiunltles  as 
a  solution  to  the  long-range  problem  of  edu- 
cation of  the  underprivileged. 

THE    PLAN    EMBRACES 

/.  The  edux:ational  plaza  concept 

A.  Blends  a  four  year  college  Institution 
with  the  Idea  of  the  hospital  research  and 
laboratory  arm.  The  educational  plaza  Is  an 
Innovation  In  land  use.  It  Improves  the 
quality  of  Instructional  resources  available 
to  all  students  In  a  given  community. 

B.  Rather  than  a  college  plant,  unified 
buildings  ranging  from  classrooms,  library 
facilities,  mental  health  facilities  and  hos- 
pital facilities  win  be  avaUable  of  joint  use. 

C.  Benefits: 

1.  Improved  distribution  of  opportunities 
for  learning. 

2.  Improved  quality  of  formal  and  Informal 
learning. 

3.  Improved  ability  of  educational  plaza 
personnel  to  serve  children,  youth  and 
adults. 

//.  Plans  for  the  educational  plaza 
in  Pacoima 

A.  Improving  Integration. 

B.  It  win  be  located  to  serve  students  of 
diverse  ethnicity. 

C.  It  will  be  located  as  to  maximize  the 
educational,  social,  economic  advantages 
which  are  Inherent  In  the  educational  plaza 
concept. 

D.  Flexibility:  Opportunity  available  for 
the  expanding  or  changing  of  the  educational 
plaza  so  as  to  include  additional  buildings, 
centers,  community  organization  faculties 
and  the  like. 

E.  Located  with  reference  to  the  student 
population  and  community  being  served  and 
with  reference  to  transportation  routes, 
business  and  Industry. 

F.  Located  to  draw  an  extensive  student 
population  In  the  college  grade  levels  to  be 
served  Immediately  and  In  the  future  with- 
out excessive  travel  time. 

G.  Standards  established  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  Educational  Plaza  can  be  a  power- 
ful aid  In  securing  quality  college  and  adult 
education.  Integration  and  In  building  a 
community  In  an  impoverished  area  of  Los 
Angeles. 

H.  Demographic  projection  based  on  social 
and  economic  factors — likelihood  for  stabil- 
ity. 

I.  The  Educational  Plaza  concept  Is  a 
promising  community  solution  to  many 
problems.  The  Educational  Plaza  can  be 
defined  as  a  clustering  of  educational  facil- 
ities In  a  campus  park-like  setting,  utiliz- 
ing centrally  organized  common  facintles 
and  drawing  Its  student  body  from  a  large 
community. 

J.  From  an  administration  point  of  view, 
the  Educational  Plaza  Is  a  device  through 
which  a  number  of  formerly  separate  units 


are  grouped  together  on  a  common  campus 
with  a  minimum  of  central  control. 

K.  The  Educational  Plaza  concept  has 
validity  because  it  alms  for  better  and  higher 
quality  education  for  youth  and  adults. 
This  new  adventure  and  Idea  will  create  an 
educational  structure  which  can  break  the 
shackles  of  the  past  and  create  new  leader- 
ship and  new  procedures  more  relevant  to 
education  In  o\ir  modern  age. 

L.  Better  articulation  between  different 
college-business  centers,  since  the  Educa- 
tional Plaza  wUl  function  as  a  middle  unit. 

M.  Greater  opportunity  for  Division  of 
Labor  and  consequently  More  Efficient  Serv- 
ice to  the  Youth  and  Adults. 

1.  Greater  Internal  specialization  In  such 
areas  as  science,  arts,  music  and  the  like. 

2.  Ability  to  service  within  the  complex 
students  with  special  abilities  and  educa- 
tional dlsablUtles. 

3.  Better  use  of  specal  services,  such  as 
medical,  psychological  or  psychiatric  help, 
social  workers,  librarians  and  remedial 
teachers. 

N.  Greater  opportunity  for  Educational 
Innovation  and  Consequent  Benefit. 

1.  Possibility  for  Innovation  and  original- 
ity resulting  from  new  organizations  and 
buildings,  closed  circuit  TV,  automated  U- 
brary   equipment. 

2.  Greater  opportxinlty  for  Individualiza- 
tion of  Instruction. 

0.  Opportunity  for  Special  Facilities 

It  will  be  more  possible  to  establish  facili- 
ties of  high  quality,  such  as  a  College  Library 
without  books,  remedial  educational  centers, 
music  centers,  museums,  etc. 

P.  Economy 

1.  Economy  resulting  from  sharing  and 
greater  use  of  faculties,  faculties,  special  staff 
and  land  use. 

2.  Economies  resulting  from  centralization 
of  such  functions  as  lunch  service,  clerical 
services  (computer  use),  heating,  delivery  of 
supplies. 

3.  Economies  in  construction  of  college 
and  hospital  facilities  due  mainly  to  Joint 
use  of  both  entitles. 

Q.  Higher  Quality  Integrated  Education  of 
College  Grade 

1.  Positive  effect  on  stabilization  of  com- 
munities. 

2.  Refiectlon  In  school  of  a  full  range  of 
community  diversity. 

3.  Better  preparation  of  student  for  life 
and  study  In  coUege. 

R.  Greater  Understanding  and  Participa- 
tion by  Physicians,  Educators  and  Lay  Public 

1.  Greater  use  of  faculties  by  community 
for  Adult  Education,  Vocational  Training 
and  Recreation. 

2.  Possibility  of  Including  such  community 
services  as  museum,  parks,  little  theater. 

3.  Probability  of  better  Inter-communlty 
relations,  since  students,  public  and  educa- 
tors will  become  better  acquainted. 

4.  Greater  out-of-school  hour  possibilities 
and  summer  pupU  activities,  Boy  Scouts, 
Little  League,  conununlty  and  civic  groups. 

5.  Greater  community  pressure  for  im- 
proved school  and  college  services  since  the 
entire  community  wUl  be  striving  together 
for  a  worthwhile  cause. 

6.  Gain  for  pupils  and  parents  of  member- 
ship in  a  larger,  more  diverse,  educational 
and  social  community. 

The  Educational  Plaza  Concept— an  ave- 
nue leading  to  the  achievement  of  quality 
education  of  college  grade,  which  Is  highly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  education  In 
modern  urban  society. 

HISTORICAL    PERSPECTIVE    GIVES    CASA    LOMA 
COLLEGE    NEW    DIMENSIONS 

What  are  the  circumstances  in  which  Casa 
Loma  College  has  been  chartered?  Why 
should  anyone  seek  to  establish  another  In- 
stitution for  highest  education  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 
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Although  the  Idea  of  a  new  college  is  al- 
ways exciting  and  challenging,  t|il8  would 
not  be  enough  by  itseU  to  merit  ^our  sup- 
port. The  question  to  be  answered]  Is,  there- 
fore, "What's  different  about  It?" 

The  explanation  Is  found  in  tha  College's 
mission :  | 

1.  To  provide  higher  education  which  hsis 
a  vocational  thrust-particularly  In  the  para- 
m.edlcal  fields  as  a  means  of  meetiag  the  In- 
creeislng  needs  for  qualified  personnel  In 
health-related  occupations.  1 

2.  To  provide  educational  oppprtunlties 
for  students  with  average  acadeiiiic  back- 
grounds who  might  otherwise  be  aenled  the 
privilege  of  higher  education.  1 

3.  To  provide  trade,  technical  ana  terminal 
educational  programs  in  a  coUegej  environ- 
ment for  those  who  are  not  seekirjg  to  earn 
Associate  or  Bachelor's  degrees,  but  who 
might  benefit  from  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  take  additional  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege's academic  areas. 

4.  To  provide  leadership  in  the  areas  of 
adult  and  continuing  education  through 
short  courses  aimed  at  meeting  spe(  ific  needs 
for  preparation  as  a  means  of  ([ualifying 
for  occupational  employment. 

6.  To  serve  as  an  educational  cultural- 
social  and  civic  catalytic  agent  for  ;he  entire 
Valley  area,  psu-tlcularly  in  those  arfeas  which 
are  in  need  of  an  educational  institution 
which  is  concerned  with  their  problems. 

Some  of  these  objectives  are  unique  to 
Casa  Loma  College.  Some  are  shared  with 
other  colleges.  What  is  different.  |  however, 
Is  the  vocational  thrust  of  the  Inistltutlon. 
It  is  not  expected  that  everyone  willl  seek  a 
degree.  The  college  alms  to  provide  many 
alternative  choices:  One  student  might  spend 
a  year  qualifying  as  a  practical  mirse,  an- 
other might  spend  ten  weeks  learning  a  spe- 
cific trade,  another  might  spend  fbur  years 
and  complete  a  degree.  Whateter  their 
choice,  all  student  are  within  the  Opllege  en- 
vironment with  none  of  the  typical  discrim- 
ination which  so  often  attaches  to  (hose  who 
elect  courses  in  vocational  areas]  as  con- 
trasted to  those  who  pursue  strictly  academic 
work. 

But  even  these  worthy  purposes!  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  Justify  creation  of  another  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  fels  time. 
The  really  unique  thing  about  C^sa  Loma 
College  is  that  it  Is  committed  jto  doing 
something  specifically  for  the  student  from 
a  limited  cultural  background,  handicapped 
by  disadvantaged  circumstances,  b^und  to  a 
restricted  economic  future  by  ediicatlonal 
limitations,  is  a  particular  concerq  of  Casa 
Loma  College.  Opening  the  door^  through 
education  and  personal  developmefit  is  the 
most  Important  and  most  Justifiable  reason 
for  creating  this  college.  ' 

We  hope  to  provide  these  opportunities  by 
assisting  students  to  qualify  for  j  positions 
in  the  various  paramedical  fields,  particular- 
ly. Not  only  has  Medicare  made  It  necessary 
to  find  additional  personnel  to  filp  health- 
needs,  but  In  providing  service  Vp  others, 
graduates  of  the  college  will  mkke  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Meeting  the  i^anpower 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy  demands  that 
efforts  be  made  to  utilize  the  strengths  of  all 
segments  of  society.  As  Casa  Lomia  College 
moves  to  meet  these  needs  by  giving  consid- 
eration to  a  previously  neglected  potential 
group  of  students,  it  has  earned  and  deserves 
yotir  support  In  a  truly  revolutionary  educa- 
tional endeavor.  Of  all  the  lnnov4tlve  pro- 
grams in  education  of  recent  yearsJ  only  the 
Head  Start  project  matches  this  In  jits  hopes 
for   building  a   new  and   better  s(^lety. 

This  social  mission  of  the  College  has  at- 
tracted the  support  and  services  at  leading 
educators,  business  men,  and  clvUc  leaders 
from  the  entire  Los  Angeles  area,  4s  well  as 
help,  contributions  and  services  frotn  similar 
leaders  throughout  the  United  Sta  es. 


WHT    THia    COLLEGE    HEBE    AND    NOW? 

Here  the  opportunity  is  unlimited.  The 
time  Is  now! 

Education  must  be  continuous  through- 
out the  life  of  every  person.  Education  must 
be  related  realistically  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  of  work.  Dignity  must  be  experi- 
enced by  all  useful  persons. 

Only  twelve  in  every  one  hundred  persons 
will  have  any  future  in  the  professions  of 
medicine,  law,  teaching,  engineering. 

Over  eighty  percent  of  the  young 
people  entering  the  world  of  work  will  be 
needed  in  occupations  other  than  these  pro- 
fessions. 

Education  must  be  appropriate  for  the  in- 
dividual. Every  person  must  have  as  much 
appropriate  education  as  his  capacity  will 
permit.  Every  person  must  understand  the 
Inter-relationship  between  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility in  a  democratic  society. 

The  application  of  Ideas  of  the  applied 
sciences  and  the  arts  to  the  human  situation 
has  never  been  more  necessary.  We  have 
been  reaping  a  harvest  of  failures  as  we  have 
persisted  in  educational  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  make  Inevitable  failure  for  one- 
third  of  our  i>eople. 

This  College  is  a  must. 

This  Community  Is  the  environment 
needed. 

Now  Is  the  time  I 


VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COR^LAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  this  morning  on  the  new 
vehicle  safety  standards. 

In  1966,  there  were  52.500  funerals 
where  the  hearse  was  not  the  only  auto- 
mobile involved.  These  traflSc  fatalities 
are  the  most  senseless  form  of  carnage 
that  modern  man  has  yet  devised.  The 
new  traffic  safety  standards  issued  last 
week  by  the  Government  restores  some 
sense  and  reason  to  man's  relationship 
to  his  second  best  friend — his  car. 

In  an  age  when  most  people  spend  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  some  sort  of  mov- 
ing vehicle,  it  seems  reasonable  that  an 
individual's  concern  for  his  car  should 
be  as  important  as  that  for  his  life. 

Undoubtedly,  a  greater  concern  for 
either  of  these  two  elements  could  save 
considerable  wear  and  tear  on  the  Na- 
tion's hearses  and  ambulances.  We  can 
not  do  too  much  about  the  individual's 
concern  for  his  own  life,  except  interrupt 
Sunday's  football  game  as  often  as  we 
dare  with  driving  safety  tips.  But  we 
can,  and  I  believe  have,  taken  a  giant 
step  in  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
automobile. 

In  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  we 
asked  for  reasonable,  practical,  and  ap- 
propriate safety  standards  that  could  be 
accepted  as  meaningful  to  both  the  pub- 
lic and  Industry.  I  believe  the  National 
TraflSc  Safety  Agency's  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  are  an  adequate  begin- 
ning. 

The  fact  is  that  while  motor  vehdcles 
may  never  be  as  safe  as  some  would  like, 
the  driver  now  has  more  built-in  safety 
insurance  to  count  on. 


PREVENTICARE— A  HEADSTART 
FOR  BETTER  HEALTH 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  urgency.  I  introduced  on 
February  21  a  bill  to  establish  a  limited 
number  of  federally  supported  health 
screening  centers  for  the  early  detection 
of  chronic  disease  and  crippling  Illness. 

Popularly  known  as  preventlcare, 
this  legislation  would  launch  a  necessary 
and  meaningful  Operation  Headstart 
for  better  health  program  in  which  the 
familiar  ounce  of  prevention  would  be 
applied  to  spare  the  pound  of  cure. 

This  bill,  officially  entitled  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1967,  is  identi- 
cal to  one  introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
January  18  by  U.S.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  my  intention  to  lead  an  all-out 
effort  to  win  early  enactment  of  this 
measure,  for  its  passage  will  provide  a 
promising  beginning  to  what  hopefully 
will  become  a  full-scale  Federal  program 
to  prevent  and  reduce  chronic  disease— 
and  the  anguish  and  suffering  tiiat  ac- 
companies it — through  the  detection  of 
such  disease  in  its  earliest  stages. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  maximum  of  five 
regional  centers  to  administer  tests  and 
provide  computer  and  other  services  for 
community  health  protection  centers 
that  would  be  linked  to  them. 

The  program,  as  we  envision  it,  offers 
two  separate  and  important  benefits,  ei- 
ther of  which,  considered  alone,  is  suflB- 
ciently  compelling  to  merit  Instant  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  its  adoption. 

From  the  humanitarian  viewpoint,  the 
program  is  designed  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary human  suffering  through  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  detection  of 
disease  In  an  early  stage — before  it  has 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  severe  and  per- 
manent damage  and  injury  to  its  victim. 

From  the  economic  viewpoint,  the  pro- 
gram can  save  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  because  It  would  be  keyed  to  detect- 
ing disease  early  enough  that  it  can  be 
treated  and  cured  without  costly  hospi- 
talization and  terribly  extensive,  expen- 
sive care. 

Expert  medical  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly  confirmed  that  modern  tech- 
niques assure  the  success  of  early  disease 
detection,  and  well-informed  witnesses 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  estab- 
lishing the  proposed  screening  centers. 

These  centers  would  provide  free  and 
voluntary  service  to  persons  50  years  of 
age  and  older.  They  would  be  neither 
treatment  nor  diagnostic  centers.  I  want 
to  emphasize,  but  laboratories  that  would 
gather  and  forward  data  to  practicing 
physicians,  who  would  Interpret  such 
data,  and  deal  directly  with  their  patients 
in  those  cases  where  consultation  is  in- 
dicated. 

Recently  gathered  figures  show  that 
chronic  disease  takes  an  annual  economic 
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toll  of  $57.8  billion  In  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  moment  87  million  persons  in 
the  country  suffer  from  at  least  one 
chronic  disease,  including  more  than 
seven  out  of  every  10  persons  who  are  45 
years  of  age  or  older. 

Of  those  who  are  afflicted.  22.6  million 
are  obliged  to  limit  their  physical  activity 
In  varying  degrees,  and  of  the  1.5  million 
persons  in  medical  institutions  well  over 
half  are  there  today  because  of  a  chronic 
condition. 

The  proposed  program  of  prevention 
and  early  detection  can  substantially  re- 
duce the  staggering  cost  of  chronic  dis- 
ease and  ease  the  tragic  toll  of  human 
pain  and  torment. 

The  program  can  be  likened  to  a  fed- 
erally financed  flood  control  project.  In 
place  of  erecting  a  dam  to  hold  back  the 
ravages  of  anticipated  flood,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  establish  screening  centers  to 
prevent  the  predictable  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. In  both  instances  we  are  invest- 
ing money  in  projects  today  to  avert 
future  calamities  In  which  the  losses 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  modest 
expenditures  required  to  prevent  them. 

As  a  preventive  technique,  screening 
centers  may  prove  to  be  as  dramatically 
effective  In  reducing  chronic  disease  as 
the  Salk  and  Sabin  vaccines  have  been 
against  polio. 

SUMMARY   OF  PROVISIONS 

Tills  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  medical 
schools,  community  hospitals,  health  de- 
partments, and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  health 
protection  centers. 

REGIONAL   HEALTH   CENTERS 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  provide  a  series  of  basic  tests  to 
detect  abnormalities  In  the  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  geni- 
tourinary and  musculoskeletal  systems, 
as  well  as  defects  in  metabolism  and 
organs  of  special  sense.  Specific  diseases 
or  conditions  to  be  tested  for  might  in- 
clude: hypertension,  heart  muscle  en- 
largement, cancer,  diabetes,  kidney 
disease,  glaucoma,  tuberculosis,  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  gastrointestinal  bleeding, 
anemia,  obesity,  respiratory  Insufficiency, 
vision  and  hearing  impairment,  hyper- 
cholesterolemia and  gout. 

Tests  would  be  administered  by  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  and  medical  specialists 
using  automated  or  semlautomated 
equipment  which  has  already  been 
proven  to  give  swift,  accurate,  and  re- 
liable results.  The  test  results,  along 
with  data  furnished  by  the  person  being 
tested,  would  be  fed  Into  a  computer.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  battery  of  tests 
could  be  completed  within  2V2  hours. 

Results  of  the  tests,  summarized  by 
the  computer,  would  be  referred  to  the 
private  physician  of  the  person  tested. 
In  cases  where  the  person  did  not  have 
a  private  physician  or  was  medically  in- 
digent, the  test  would  be  referred  to  a 
physician  In  accordance  with  local 
practice. 

The  centers  are  Intended  to  provide  an 
efficient  means  for  the  detection  of  ab- 
normalities or  Indications  of  disease. 
They  would  not  replace  full  examina- 


tions. Their  purpose  is  to  place  In  the 
hands  of  the  examining  physician  a  sum- 
mary of  basic  data  and  to  place  promptly 
under  a  physician's  care  a  person  with 
indications  of  possible  disease. 

Centers  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  physicians,  but  they  would  be  prin- 
cipally staffed  by  technical  personnel. 
Health  counselors  would  be  on  the  staffs 
of  the  centers  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  tests,  to  Insure  proper  referral  and 
to  follow  up  those  cases  where  prompt 
medical  treatment  was  indicated. 

Health  appraisals  and  disease  detec- 
tion tests  would  be  available  to  any  per- 
son age  50  or  above  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  centers  would  conduct  training 
programs  in  the  operation  of  technical 
disease  detection  procedures  and  would 
research  and  develop  new  disease  detec- 
tion tests  and  equipment.  Additional 
grants  to  the  regional  centers  would  be 
authorized  for  operational  research  and 
for  the  estabhshment  of  Internships  to 
give  on-the-job  training  to  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  centers  would  also  conduct 
community  education  programs  on  pre- 
ventive health  care. 

The  availability  of  these  testing  serv- 
ices would  be  intended  to  encourage  men 
and  women  approaching  retirement  to 
take  regular  health  examinations  and  to 
facilitate  the  giving  of  full  examinations 
of  practicing  physicians. 

COMMUNITT    HEALTH    PROTECTION    CENTERS 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
commimity  hospitals,  and  other  com- 
munity health  service  agencies  for  the 
establishment  of  community  health  pro- 
tection centers.  They  would  be  linked 
by  data  transmission  lines  to  the  regional 
centers  and  could  use  the  more  sophis- 
ticated electronic  equipment  and  other 
facilities  of  the  regional  centers  for  the 
evaluation  of  some  tests. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  awarding  grants 
to  regional  centers  would  be  their  abihty 
to  provide  services  to  the  small  commu- 
nity centers.  Although  the  community 
centers  would  be  directly  connected  to  the 
regional  centers,  they  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  operated  by  the  same  Institu- 
tions which  ran  the  regional  centers. 
Community  centers  would  make  services 
of  the  regional  centers  more  widely  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  people.  Spe- 
cial facilities  might  be  developed  to  meet 
particular  needs,  such  as  mobile  units 
In  rural  areas. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 

A  12-man  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Health  Protection  would  be  established 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
in  the  administration  of  this  program. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  educational 
institutions  or  other  appropriate  orga- 
nizations for  the  conduct  of  educational 
programs.  He  would  also  be  authorized 
to  contract  with  profit  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  equipment,  systems,  or  processes 
which  would  improve  disease  detection 
procedures. 

This  bill  requires  that  In  every  case  the 
results  of  the  screening  test  be  given  to 
a    practicing    physician.     The   centers 


would  not  be  equipped  or  intended  to 
provide  treatment,  although  the  staff  of 
the  centers  would  be  expected  to  follow 
up  cases  and  to  make  certain  that  a  par- 
ticipant was  promptly  brought  under  a 
doctor's  care  if  treatment  were  Indicated 
by  the  tests.  Even  should  the  screening 
tests  show  no  Indications  of  possible  dis- 
ease, the  data  would  provide  basic  infor- 
mation to  a  physician  on  his  patient 
which  would  be  extremely  helpful  for  a 
full  physical  examination  by  a  doctor  or 
as  base  line  data  In  future  examinations. 
Doctors  would  thus  t)e  given  more  time 
to  perform  the  executive,  expert  func- 
tions that  only  they  can  perform.  They 
would  be  given  more  time  and  more  facts 
to  help  them  help  more  people,  and  the 
shortage  of  time  is  already  a  critical 
problem  today  for  physicians  and  others 
In  the  health  professions. 


ESTONIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  denial 
of  Estonia's  liberty  and  self-determina- 
tion is  a  striking  example  of  the  evil 
aspects  of  Soviet  Russian  International 
behavior  which  must  not  be  muted  by 
our  desires  for  peace.    The  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Estonia's  independence  was 
bad  In  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  done  Is  an  even  more  terrible 
reminder  of  what  a  domineering  great 
power,  driven  by  historical  and  ideologi- 
cal considerations,  may  do  to  a  small 
neighboring  nation. 

After  almost  two  centuries  of  domina- 
tion and  enforced  Russificatlon  by  the 
empire  of  the  Romanovs,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Estonia  proclaimed 
their  national  Independence  49  years  ago 
on  February  24.  The  rulers  of  Russia 
tried  to  destroy  this  bid  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Estonian  nation.  After  2  years 
of  failure  against  the  brave  stand  of  the 
small  nation,  the  regime  of  Lenin  signed 
a  peace  treaty  in  February  1920  In  which 
all  territorial  claims  against  Estonia  were 
renounced.  For  the  next  20  years  the 
people  of  Estonia  showed  the  world  that 
they  were  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  peace-loving  nations  and  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  building  a  just 
social  and  economic  order. 

Then,  in  June  1940,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment began  its  move  to  reincorporate 
Estonia  In  its  new  empire.  They  de- 
manded a  new  government  which  would 
be  friendly  to  Russia.  This  newly  Im- 
posed regime  turned  the  country  over  to 
occuplng  Soviet  Communist  troops  in  a 
month.  The  result  was  the  end  of 
Estonia's  independence. 

After  this  act  of  perfidlousness.  there 
came  a  series  of  outrages  as  the  Com- 
munists destroyed  opposition  by  execu- 
tions and  deportations.  The  destruction 
of  the  ancient  Estonian  culture  was 
carried   on   with   great   force.     Today, 
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Estonia  Is  still  a  captive  nation  within 
Moscow's  jurisdiction. 

Deceived    by    their    neighbor, 
whelmed  by  Russian  power, 
the  right  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
their  freedom,  the  people  of  Estonia 
serve  our  act  of  commemoration 
great  anniversary  in  their  hislory. 
who  prize  freedom  and  national 
determination  must  take  the  sQand 
licly  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
an  affront  to  human  decency 
violation  of  international  rule^ 
duct.    Therefore,  I  would  like 
voice  to  those  of  many  of  my 
here  and  to  those  of  thousands 
of  Estonia  around  the  world  in 
the  great  anniversary  of  Estoni4n 
and  in  wishing  that  the  bright 
those  short  22  years  of  liberty 
soon  be  a  reality. 


and 


to 
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THE   PUBLIC    SERVICE    EDUCATION 
ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gjntleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  natter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemfin  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  SpeaHer.  I  rise 
to  discuss  H.R.  5989,  the  PubUfc  Service 
Education  Act  of  1967.  which|  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Repre*ntatlves 
yesterday,  February  22,  1967.    J 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genesis  of  the  Public 
Service  Education  Act  lies  in  ai  concern 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  nhis  body 
share :  it  is  that  the  genius  of  tie  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system  lies  in  our  re- 
liance on  effective  government  at  all 
levels,  local.  State,  and  regional,  as  well 
as  Federal.  j 

The  federal  system,  with  ijts  many 
powers,  sometimes  overlapping,  some- 
times distinct,  has  been  callecf  a  great 
laboratory  for  social  expertmeat.  Fed- 
eralism has  encouraged  a  diversity  of 
solutions  to  the  many  probleans  with 
which  the  American  people  hava  wrestled 
throughout  our  history.  | 

But  the  American  brand  of  federalism 
Implies  that  State  and  local,  e^  well  as 
regional  governments  are  all  viable  part- 
ners in  the  political  system.  Tttie  social 
laboratory  cannot  be  directed  from 
Washington  alone  if  it  Is  trulj  to  be  a 
force  for  diversity.  So  we  must  set  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  revitalizing  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  Publifc  Service 
Education  Act,  by  enabling  alMevels  of 
government  to  attract  and  t^aln  able 
men  and  women  for  public  seilvlce,  will 
provide  a  vital  tool  in  renewing  the 
capacity  of  State,  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  participate  creatlv^y  In  the 
federal  system. 

The  problems  we  face  today  in  our 
States,  our  cities,  and  metropolitsm  areas 
are  growing  with  extraordlnaty  swift- 
ness. Their  complexity  is  staggering. 
Consider  even  a  brief  list  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  must  overcome  in  ^e  years 
ahead : 

We  must  rebuild  the  Inner  cores  of 
our  cities,  indeed  entire  cities 


We  must  reclaim  the  streams  and 
rivers  from  their  Increasing  pollution. 

We  must  insure  that  the  very  air  we 
breathe  is  safe  for  human  life. 

We  must  reestabhsh  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  ability  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem to  maintain  a  just  order  and  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  property  and  life. 

For  many  of  our  young  people,  we 
must  work  to  make  the  schools  of  our 
countiT  centers  of  intellectual  and  com- 
munity activity,  not  cells  where  they 
wait  until  ready  for  employment,  mili- 
tary service,  or  the  ranks  of  the  aimless 
unemployed. 

We  must  establish  in  practice  what 
we  have  so  long  preached — that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
a  ti-ue  and  open  society. 

We  must  provide  a  level  of  medical 
and  other  social  services  consistent  with 
the  great  riches  which  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  produce  in  astonishing  abun- 
dance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  to  list  still 
more  tasks  which  face  i;s  as  a  nation. 
But  the  point  is  clear:  we  have  much  to 
do  and  government  at  all  levels — local. 
State,  regional,  and  Federal — will  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  us  accomplish 
what  we  must. 

Yet  no  government  has  deeper  knowl- 
edge, greater  foresight,  or  richer  imag- 
ination than  the  men  and  women  who 
do  its  necessary  work.  It  is  because  we 
need  more  than  ever  before  the  most 
able  and  well-educated  public  servants 
we  can  get  that  I  have  introduced  HJl. 
5989.  the  Public  Service  Education  Act 
of  1967. 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act  of 
1967  is  a  three-pronged  measiire  aimed 
at  attracting  talented  persons  to  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  but  chiefly  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  This  measure  can 
help  produce  more  and  better  men  and 
women  for  government  not  only  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  in  Maine  and 
California  and  Indiana,  In  towns  and 
cities  and  counties  across  the  Nation. 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act  of 
1967  seeks  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
government  through  three  main  lines  of 
approach:  support  for  graduate  study 
at  colleges  and  universities  by  those  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice :  fellowships  for  university  study  and 
inservice  training  for  those  now  in  gov- 
ernment at  the  local.  State,  regional,  and 
Federal  levels;  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  education  for  the  public 
service.  Let  me  outline  the  major 
aspects  of  the  bill: 

First.  Fellowships  for  persons  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  the  public 
service:  This  bill  will  help  to  attract 
more  talented  young  people  into  careers 
in  local,  State,  regional,  and  Federal 
Government  by  providing  fellowships  for 
up  to  2  years  of  graduate  study  for  per- 
sons Intending  to  follow  public  service 
careers.  The  bill  authorizes  $46  mUhon 
for  a  total  of  up  to  3,750  fellowships  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  fellowships  are 
for  graduate  study  in  public  administra- 
tion and  public  affairs  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States. 


As  part  of  the  fellowship  programs, 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  encour- 
aged and  enabled  to  arrange  internships 
in  State,  local,  and  regional  government, 
much  as  we  in  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  now  arrange  during  the 
summers  for  outstanding  college  stu- 
dents. 

Towns  and  cities  all  over  the  country 
Like  South  Bend,  Mishawaka,  Michigan 
City,  Plymouth,  and  La  Porte  in  my  own 
district;  county  governments,  or  States 
like  Indiana  could  employ  able  students 
of  public  administration  during  their 
summer  vacations.  Both  the  student 
and  the  local  or  State  government  would 
benefit  greatly  from  these  internships, 
as  the  experience  with  student  Intern- 
ships here  in  Washington  has  shown. 

Second.  Opportunities  for  further 
education  for  those  already  in  public 
service:  The  Public  Service  Education 
Act  will  enable  men  and  women  now 
working  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  Improve  their  professional 
qualifications  by  graduate  study  and 
through  short-term,  inservice  training. 

State  and  local  government:  For  ex- 
ample, city  administrators.  State  water 
pollution  experts,  police  oflQcers,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  public  officials 
could  attend  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country  to  catch  up  on 
the  newest  techniques  In  their  fields. 
Or  they  might  attend  inservice  insti- 
tutes designed  to  bring  new  knowledge 
and  information  from  the  classroom  Into 
city  hall  and  the  statehouse. 

Under  this  part  of  the  measure,  States 
will  receive  Federal  grants  to  enable 
State  and  local  government  personnel  to 
do  graduate  work  or  participate  In  in- 
service  courses.  The  bill  authorizes  $85 
million  over  5  years  for  such  programs. 

Federal  Goverimient:  A  similar  meas- 
ure, although  contained  In  a  separate 
title  of  the  bill,  will  provide  some  3,200 
graduate  fellowships  for  Federal  em- 
ployees similar  to  the  fellowships  pro- 
posed for  local,  State,  and  regional  per- 
sonnel. Present  authority  for  graduate 
study  by  Federal  employees  is  not  framed 
to  encourage  Its  fullest  use  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  nor  Is  It  focused  squarely 
on  public  administration.  The  Public 
Service  Education  Act  is  Intended  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies. 

The  proposed  act  also  establishes  a 
system  of  sabbatical  leaves  for  career 
Federal  employees  in  the  supergrade 
category,  somewhat  like  the  practice  of 
periodic  sabbaticals  common  for  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  teachers. 
Under  the  sabbatical  system  in  the  bill, 
these  high-level  employees  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  1  year  of  study,  reading, 
or  research  out  of  every  7  years  of  high 
Federal  service.  Many  of  the  eligible 
might  choose  to  pursue  formal  academic 
programs,  but  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity for  the  kind  of  individual 
study  which  has  proved  so  valuable  In 
academic  life. 

Third.  Grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities: The  act  provides  grants  over  the 
next  5  years  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  develop  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
grams in  public  administration  and  pub- 
lic affairs.    We  need  the  best  people  ob- 
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talnable  In  the  public  service  and  we 
cannot  expect  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation alone  to  shoulder  the  financial 
burden  of  producing  them. 

The  bill  establishes  a  5-year  $70  mil- 
lion program  of  grants  to  participating 
colleges  and  universities  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  demands  for  more  and 
better  public  servants.  It  is  Intended 
that  at  the  end  of  a  5-year  grant,  the 
university  should  expect  and  would  be 
prepared  to  sustain  the  program  without 
further  Federal  support  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  staff 
Government  programs  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions,  sometimes  billions 
of  dollars,  with  less  than  the  ablest  and 
most  highly  trained  men  and  women. 
That  is  why  what  we  sow  in  the  Public 
Service  Education  Act  can  reap  such  a 
rich  harvest  in  the  Improvement  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

As  an  American  of  Greek  ancestry.  I 
am  acutely  aware  that  my  forebears 
knew  well  and  appreciated  fully  the  value 
of  public  service.  In  ancient  Greece,  to 
which  we  look  for  inspiration  even  today, 
the  ideal  of  public  service  was  a  lofty 
one.  Indeed,  a  man  was  judged  by  the 
character  and  quahty  of  his  public  hfe 
and  his  contribution  to  the  shared  ex- 
periences of  the  city.  I  look  to  the  day 
when  public  service  at  all  levels  will  be 
as  honored  In  this  country  as  it  was  In 
the  Greece  of  Pericles  and  to  the  time 
when  we  can  acknowledge  with  even 
greater  pride  than  we  do  today,  the  In- 
telligence, ability,  knowledge,  and  con- 
tributions of  those  who  choose  to  serve 
in  government,  from  the  township  to  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Public  Service  Education  Act,  I 
think,  can  help  us  reach  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  text  of  H.R.  5989.  the  Public  Service 
Education  Act  of  1967: 

H.R. 5989 
A  bill  to  establish  fellowships  to  enable  per- 
sons In  or  planning  a  career  in  public 
service  at  the  local,  State,  or  Federal  level 
to  pursue  graduate  programs  of  education 
In  public  affairs,  public  administration  and 
other  related  fields;  to  provide  support  for 
the  development  and  strengthening  of 
graduate  level  programs  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  public  affairs  at  Institutions 
of  higher  education;  to  provide  support  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  Im- 
provement of  public  service  through  short- 
term  training  programs  for  State  and  local 
government  personnel;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Public  Service  Educa- 
tion Act". 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  government  by  pro- 
viding fellowships  for  graduate  study  to  per- 
sons who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  public 
service  In  government  at  the  local.  State, 
regional  or  Federal  level.  For  the  prirpose  of 
this  title,  the  term  "career  In  public  service" 
means  a  career  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
local  or  State  government,  a  regional  govern- 
mental organization  established  under  a 
compact  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or   the   United   States,   In   a 


executive,  administrative  or  similar  position 
which  requires  special  competence  In  the 
fields  of  public  affairs  and  public  adminis- 
tration, including  those  which  require  quali- 
fications In  technical  or  professional  fields. 

rELLOWSHIPS    AUTHOR12XD 

SEC.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  award  not  to  exceed  750  fellowships 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  up  to  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  a  post-baccalaureate  degree  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
In  public  service.  Such  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  as  provided  In  sections  103  and  104 
of  this  title  and  for  such  periods  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine,  but  not  to  exceed 
24  months. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  awarded  during  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  title  but  vacated  prior  to  the 
time  to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  It  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

ALLOCATION    or    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Service  Education,  allocate  fellowships  under 
this  title  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  programs  approved  under  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a)  for  the  use  of  individuals 
accepted  for  study  a  program  in  accordance 
with  such  standards  and  priorities  as  he 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

APPROVAL    OF   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
a  graduate  program  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  for  purposes  of  this  title 
only  upon  application  by  the  Institution  and 
only  upon  his  finding — 

(1)  that  such  program  will  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  education  of  persons  who  are 
pursuing  or  Intend  to  pursue  a  career  In 
public  service. 

(2)  that  such  program  Is  of  high  quality 
and  either  Is  In  effect  or  readily  obtainable, 
and 

(3)  that  only  persons  who  demonstrate  a 
serioiis  intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  a 
career  In  public  service  will  be  accepted  for 
study  in  the  program. 

In  approving  the  application  of  institu- 
tions, the  Commissioner  shall  give  preference 
to  those  which  are  carrying  on  or  have  ar- 
ranged for  internship  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  persons  pursuing  fellowships  under 
this  part. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  the  approving  of  programs  under 
this  title.  Experts  and  consultants  employed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  compen- 
sated or  so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
may  be  allowed  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistance) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703,  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  this  title  shall  receive  a  stipend 
of  $2,500  for  the  first  academic  year  of  study, 
and  $3,000  for  the  second  such  year,  plus  an 
additional  amount  of  $600  for  each  such  year 
on  account  of  each  of  his  dependents.  Where 
a  person   awarded  a  fellowship  under  this 


title  for  study  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  pursues  his  studies  as  a  regularly 
enrolled  student  at  such  institution  during 
periods  outside  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
graduate  program  of  the  Institution,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  his  stipends  and  allowances  for 
dependents. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  to  per- 
sons pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  each  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  $2,500  per  academic  year, 
less  any  amount  charged  such  person  for 
tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  may  pay  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  which  carry  on 
or  arrange  internship  programs  at  the  State, 
local  or  regional  level  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  pursuing  fellowships  un- 
der this  part  an  amount  up  to  $100  per  week, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  weeks  during 
each  year  of  fellowship  study,  for  each  fel- 
lowship holder  who  participates  in  such  an 
Internship  program.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
used  to  defray  any  salary  paid  to  fellowship 
holders  participating  In  an  Internship  pro- 
gram by  the  participating  State,  local  or  re- 
gional governmental  agency. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  106  (a)  No  fellowships  shall  be  award- 
ed under  this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "school  or  department 
of  divinity"  means  an  institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. 

FELLOWSHIP    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  107.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
tinue to  -receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  105(a)  only  during  such  periods  as 
the  Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting  full 
time  to  study  or  research  in  the  field  in 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging. in  gainful  employment  other  than 
such  part-time  employment  in  teaching,  re- 
search, or  similar  activities  related  to  his 
training,  or  as  a  participant  In  an  intern- 
ship or  cooperative  education  program,  as 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  are  hereby  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  $4,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30.  1968; 
$8,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969;  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years;  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  persons  who  have  been  awarded  fel- 
lowships prior  to  July  1,  1972,  to  complete 
their  study  under  such  fellowships. 
TITLE   II— EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
Part  A — Fellowships  fob  Federal  Officers 

Sec  201.  Chapter  41  or  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "3.  4119.  Award  of 
fellowship  to  employees. 

"(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
carry  on  a  program  under  which  It  awards 
fellowships  to  employees  for  one  year  of 
graduate  study  at  non-government  facilities 
which  are  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  fellowship  under 
this  section  an  employee  must  (1)  be  In 
grade   11   to   15,   Inclusive,   of  the   General 
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Schedule  under  section  5332.  or  be  enployed 
In  a  position  of  comparable  responsllilUty,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  anc  (2)  be 
selected  by  the  agency  In  or  under  which 
employed.  I 

"(c)  Of  the  fellowships  awardea  under 
this  section,  not  less  than  60  per  centnm  shall 
be  for  study  In  postbaccalaureate  iograms 
concentrating  in  the  social  sciences  and 
which  will  enhance  the  elTectivenessj  of  Fed- 
eral executives,  administrators,  managers. 
and  others  on  the  general  supportlngjstaffs  of 
agencies.  The  remainder  of  such  fellowships 
shall  be  awarded  for  postbaccalaureate  pro- 
grams concentrating  in  the  sciencts.  engi- 
neering, or  other  professions  to  allow  Federal 
professional  employees  to  expand  anf  update 
their  professional  knowledge.  I 

"(d)  The  nxunber  of  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  I  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  those  eligible  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending: 

Per]  centum 

1.  June  30.  1968- i—  0.25 

2.  June  30,  1969 L--     .5 

3.  June  30.  1970. L-     .75 

4.  June  30.  1971 L--  1.0 

5.  June  30.  1972 L-  1.0 

The  number  eligible  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  part  (b)(1)  of  thlsj  section. 

"(e)  The  Civil  Service  Commlssipn  shall 
pay  each  non-Qovernment  facility  it  which 
a  fellow  Is  pursuing  his  course  of  smidy  un- 
der this  section  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  each 
such  fellows,  less  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees 
and  deposits.  | 

"(f)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  4109(a)(1).  p^  all  of 
the  pay  (except  overtime,  holiday,  pr  night 
diSerential  pay)  of  an  employee!  of  the 
agency  pursuing  a  fellowship  awarded  under 
this  section.  The  head  of  an  ageqcy  shall 
not  make  any  payments  under  secljon  4109 
(a)  (2)  which  would  constitute  a  dutsllcation 
of  a  payment  under  subsection  (e)j  of  this 
section.  Each  agency  which  makes  expendi- 
tures under  section  4109(a)(2)  on  |  account 
of  employees  awarded  fellowships  uider  this 
section  shall  be  reimbursed  in  full  Itor  such 
expenditures  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion." I 

Sbc.  202.  (a)  The  analysis  at  the  hjEglnnlng 
of  chapter  41  of  title  5.  United  Suies  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  bottoi*  thereof 
the  following:  | 

"4119.  Fellowship  training."  I 

(b)  Section  4106(a)(1)  of  auclJ  Utle  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pfriod  the 
following:  ",  but  the  number  of  nian-years 
of  training  for  an  agency  shall  no<  Include 
fellowship  training  under  section  4119"- 

(c)  SecUon  4112(a)  of  such  j  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "this  chapter" 
the  following:    "(other  than  sectioi  4119)". 

Pakt  B — Sabbatical  Leavk^ 
Stc.    211.    Chapter   63    of   title   4    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"i  6325.  Sabbatical  leaves. 

"(a)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending}  June  30. 
1968.  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
carry  on  a  program  under  which  it  authorizes 
one  year  sabbatical  leaves  at  full  pay  for  em- 
ployees as  defined  in  section  2105. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  sabbatical  leave 
under  this  section  such  an  employee  must 
(1)  be  in  grade  16  to  18.  Inclustye.  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6432.  or  be 
employed  in  a  position  of  comparable  re- 
sponsibility, as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, (2)  have  been  such  an  emj^loyee  for 
not  less  than  sU  years,  and  (3)  Qave  been 
employed  for  not  less  than  three  tears  In  a 
grade  not  lower  than  grade  16  of  suth  Sched- 
ule, or  in  a  position  of  comparable  reeponsl- 
bUlty,  as  determined  by  the  CommdMlon, 


"(c)  An  employee  shall  be  selected  for  a 
sabbatical  leave  on  the  basis  of  applications 
submitted  by  him  showing  a  plan  which  he 
intends  to  pursue  for  a  one-year  program  of 
graduate  level  study,  travel,  reading  research, 
or  a  combination  thereof.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses involved  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 
Upon  the  examination  of  such  applications, 
each  agency  shall  select  those  of  its  employ- 
ees to  be  given  a  sabbatical  leave  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  it  is  anticipated  enhance- 
ment of  the  employee's  effectiveness  and  of 
the  overall  benefit  to  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  fellowship,  no  em- 
ployee shall  engage  in  any  substantially 
gainful  employment  or  activity  other  than  as 
a  Federal  employee.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees In  or  under  an  agency  who  may  be 
given  a  sabbatical  leave  in  any  year  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
pay  the  cost  Incurred  by  an  employee  In 
carrying  out  his  aK>roved  plan,  except  that 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  pay  of  such  employee  and, 
where  the  plan  provides  for  full-time  study 
by  the  employee  at  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  such  institution  shall  be  paid 
$2,500,  less  any  amount  charged  the  em- 
ployee for  tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees 
and  deposits.  Where  less  than  full-time 
study  is  provided  for  the  Commission  shall 
reduce  the  payment  to  the  Institution  by  an 
appropriate  amount." 

TITLE     ni — IMPBOVEMENT     OF     EDUCA- 
TIONAL    QUALIFICATTONS     OF     STATE 
AND   LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    OFFICIALS 
Part    A — Ptmuc    Sebvice    Fellowships    ro» 
State  and  Local  Ofticials 
authorization  or  appropriations 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
United     States    Civil     Service     Commission 
(hereinafter   referred   to   as   the    "Commis- 
sion")  to  make  grants  to  States  under  this 
title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  the  sum  of 
$11,000,000;   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June    30.    1972,    the    sum    of 
$20,000,000. 

allotments  to  states 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Troia  the  siuns  appropriated 
under  section  201  or  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commission  shall  reserve  such  amounts,  but 
not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  It 
may  determine  and  shall  allot  such  amount 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part.  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sxims,  the  Commission  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(B)  the  State's  salary  index  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2),  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States. 

(2)  The  "salary  Index"  for  a  State  shall 
be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of  (A) 
50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  average  salary  paid 
in  the  United  States  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees eligible  for  a  fellowship  under  this 
part  by  the  average  salary  paid  to  such  em- 
ployees of  the  State.  The  determination  of 
the  salary  Index  for  a  State  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  it.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  (1)  the  term 
"United  States"  means  the  60  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2)  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Puerto    Rico,    Ouam,    American 


Samoa,   the  Virgin   Islands,   and   the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commission  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commission 
may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commission  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  pxroportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
301  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection   (a)   for  such  year. 

state  plans 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants,  under  this  part  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Conunisslon  a  State  plan,  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1)  designates  a  single  Stete  agency  to 
act  as  the  sole  State  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  fellowship  program  under 
which — 

(A)  the  State  agency  will  award  fellow- 
ships  for  one  year  of  graduate  level  study  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education, 

(B)  fellowships  win  be  awarded  only  to 
employees  of  the  State,  or  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State,  whose  duties  are  gen- 
erally comparable  to  those  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  grades  11  to  15,  inclusive,  of  the 
general  schedule,  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(C)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  fel- 
lowships will  be  awarded  for  study  In  gradu- 
ate programs  concentrated  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  designed  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  State  and  local  executives,  adminis- 
trators, managers,  and  general  supporting 
staffs,  and  that  the  remainder  of  such  fel- 
lowships will  be  awarded  for  graduate  pro- 
grams concentrating  In  sciences,  engineering, 
or  other  professions  and  designed  to  enable 
scientists,  engineers,  and  other  professional 
employees  to  expand  and  update  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

(D)  the  persons  awarded  fellowships  may 
elect  to  pursue  their  fellowship  programs  at 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  In  a 
State  which  will  accept  them, 

(E)  persons  granted  fellowships  will  be 
paid  their  full  salaries  during  the  period  of 
their  study,  and  will  be  reimbursed  for  nec- 
essary transportation  exijenses  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  movement  of  their  households, 
incident  to  the  pursuit  of  their  fellowships, 

(F)  the  Institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  each  fellow  attends  will  be  paid  a  sup- 
porting grant  of  $2,500  per  annum  for  each 
fellow  In  attendance,  less  any  amount 
charged  such  fellow  for  tuition  and  nonre- 
fundable fees  and  deposits, 

(G)  the  selection  of  fellows  will  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
State  plan,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
qualifications  of  the  applicants  as  deter- 
mined by  standards  and  methods  set  forth 
In  the  State  plan, 

(H)  provision  Is  made  for  obtaining  the 
participation  of  local  government  officials  in 
the  program, 

(I)  provision  Is  made  for  providing  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  both  State  and  local 
public  service  i>ersonnel  to  be  awarded  fel- 
lowships, 

(3)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Insure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part;  and 
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(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  Its  function  under  this  part,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may 
And  necessary  to  assure  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

payments  to  states 

Sec.  304.  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  302  the  Commission 
shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  mak- 
ing the  payments  required  by  section  203 
(s)(2)  and  (P).  Such  payments  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Part  B — Grants  to  States  tor  Short-Term 
Education  and  Training 
authorization  or  appropriation 
Sec.  311.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  and  carrying 
out   of    more    comprehensive    programs    of 
short-term,  in-service  training  for  State  and 
local  governmental  officials,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000. 

allotments  to  states 
Sec.  312.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  {>er  centum  thereof, 
aa  It  may  determine  and  shall  allot  such 
amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  part.  From 
the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder 
as  the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  the  States.  The  population 
of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  It.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "State"  shall  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commission  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  dvu-ing  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotment  to  such  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Commission  estimates  each 
States  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  311 
shall  not  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)   for  such  year. 

state  plans 

Sbc.  313.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  State  plan.  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary, 
which— 

(1)  designates     a    single    State    *t«oej 
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(which  may  be  the  State  agency  designated 
for  purposes  of  part  A)  to  act  as  the  sole 
State  agency  for  administration  of  the  State 
plan; 

(2)  provides  for  establishing  and  carrying 
out  programs  of  short-term  education  or 
training  (including  specialized  extension 
courses,  management  and  executive  develop- 
ment seminars,  and  full-time  Intensive  pro- 
grams of  study)  such  programs  to  be  carried 
out  through  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
with  public  or  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tutions; 

(3)  provides  for  obtaining  the  participa- 
tion of  local  governmental  officials  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program; 

(4)  provides  reasonable  opp>ortunlty  for 
both  State  and  local  public  service  person- 
nel to  receive  education  and  training; 

( 5 )  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  part; 
and 

(6)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  m 
such  form,  and  conUlnlng  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
part,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  'hereto  as  the  Com- 
mission may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

payments  to  states 

Sec.  314.  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  312,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
State  in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  In  installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
when  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 
Part  C — Administration  op  State  Plan; 
Judicial  Review 
administration  or  state  plan 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  such  State  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  or  313(a) ,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  subsUntially  with 
any  such  provUlons,  the  Commission  shaU 
notifv  such  State  agency  that  the  State  will 
not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  program  affected  until  the  Commission  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 

judicial  review 

Sec.  322.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
vflth  the  Commission's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  303(a)  or  313(a),  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  with  its  final  action 
under  section  321  (b) ,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
It  based  Its  action  as  provided  In  section  3112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 


sion, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commission  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commission  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commission  or  to 
set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  IV— ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTTTUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION PROGRAMS 

authorization  por  grants 
Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  assist  them  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive programs,  not  to  exceed  five  years  in 
duration,  to  expand  or  improve  the  graduate 
education  In  public  affairs  and  public  admin- 
istration provided  at  the  Institution,  In- 
cluding programs  designed  to  renew  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  Federal,  regional. 
State,  and  local  governmental  officials.  Such 
programs  may  Include  the  expansion  or  Im- 
provement of  graduate  Instruction  In  those 
social  sciences  which  form  the  basis  for  ef- 
fective education  programs  in  public  affairs 
and  public  administration.  Grants  under 
this  title  may  be  for  projects  and  activities 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive program  such  as — 

(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  education  In  public 
affairs  or  public  administration, 

(2)  Increasing  and  training  faculty. 

(3)  teaching,  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  other  related  activities, 

(4)  acquisition  of  additional  library  re- 
sources, 

(Si)   research  on  problems  of  government. 

(6)  developing  and  carrying  out  short- 
term  Intensive  courses  to  renew  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  public  service  employees. 

grants 
Sec  402.  The  Commissioner  may  make  a 
grant  under  this  title  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  to  assist  It  to  carry  out  a 
program  which  he  determines  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401.  No  grants  under 
this  title  shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Institu- 
tion m  carrying  out  the  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  grant  was  made  or  con- 
tinue for  more  than  five  years  with  respect 
to  any  one  program.  Payments  under  this 
title  may  be  made  In  installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

priorities 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Service  Education,  establish  a  system  of 
priorities  to  be  used  by  him  In  making  grants 
xinder  this  title  where  the  funds  available 
are  Insufficient  to  permit  him  to  approve  all 
eligible  applications. 

authorization  op  appropriations 

Sec.  404.  Por  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
the  sum  of  »5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  sum 
of  $20,000,000,  and  for  the  four  succeeding 
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fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
to  enable  Institutions  of  higher 
to  complete  programs  begun  befor< 
1972. 

TITLE  V— ADVXSORY  COUNCIL 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


I  ecessary 

education 

July  1, 


AND 


ADVISORT    COtJNCtL    ON    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


SES  VICE 


est  abllshed 


tl  e 
compena  itlon 


Sec.  501.   (a)    There  is  hereby 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
cation  which  shall  consist  of  the 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who 
Chairman,  of  the  Advisory  Council 
mlssloner  of  Education,  and  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
ten  additional  members,  one  shall  ' 
fleer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
three  shall  be  officers  or  employees 
or  local  governments,  and  three  sha^ 
cers  or  employees  of  institutions 
education,  and  three  shall  be 
of  the  general  public. 

(b)   The  Advisory  Council  shall 
Commissioner  and  the  Commission 
icles,    procedures,    criteria,    and 
Implementing  this  Act.  and  such 
of  the  Advisory  Council  who  are  no  , 
full-time    employees    of    the   United 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
cil,  be  entitled  to  receive 
rates   fixed   by   the  President,   but 
ceeding  $100  per  day.  including 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorize< 
tlon  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
for  persons  In  Government  service 
intermittently. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  502.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  " Commissioner"  m^ans 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The    term    "Commission"   m<ans 
United  States  Civil  Service  Coi 

(3)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  it  by  sestlon  103 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Educajtlon  Act 
of  1958. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  cf  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  olj  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 


tra'  'el 


Sta  tes 


FEDERAL    CONTEOL   PBOKIBrTEI 

Sec.  503.  Nothing   contained   in 


shall  be  construed  to  authorize  an 
ment,  agency,  officer,  or  employed 
United  States  to  exercise  any 
supervision,  or  control  over  any 
employee  of  any  State  or  local  govfernment, 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction 
administration,  or  personnel  of  acir  educa- 
tion Institution  or  school  systemj  or  over 
the  selection  of  library  resources. 
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A  NEED  TO  SIMPLIFY  TflE 
PATENT    SYSTEM 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speakerl  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gefitleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  mat  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tha  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objtctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleina|n  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  this  week,  transmitted  a  bill  to 
the  Congress  proposing  changeis  in  the 
patent  laws.  I 

This  has  come  about  because  of  the 
"technology  explosion"  which  lias  been 
and  is  being  reflected  In  the  nuriber  and 
complexity  of  patent  applications.    De- 


spite the  excellent  streamlining  of  meth- 
ods and  procedures  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  despite  the  cooperation  of  the 
patent  bar  in  expediting  the  examina- 
tion of  patent  applications,  the  Patent 
OfiBce  has  had  a  persistent  backlog  of 
over  200,000  pending  applications.  The 
average  period  of  pendency  of  a  patent 
application  from  Its  filing  until  its  final 
disposition  is  more  than  2 'a  years  with 
a  substantial  number  of  applications 
pending  5  or  more  years;  this  is  particu- 
larly discouraging  to  the  older  inventor, 
and  is  burdensome  to  all  inventors. 
These  delays  cause  uncertainties  for  the 
owner  of  an  invention  while  retarding 
the  public  disclosure  of  technological  ad- 
vances. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind. 
President  Johnson,  in  July  1965,  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  the  Patent  Sys- 
tem to  determine  how  well  the  present 
system  meets  our  needs  and  goals:  devise 
possible  improvements  in  this  system, 
and  to  recommend  any  changes  to 
strengthen  the  patent  system. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  10 
leading  citizens  from  business,  the  aca- 
demic community,  the  bar,  inventors  and 
Government  representatives  from  Com- 
merce, DOD,  NSF  with  observers  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  State  Department. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President  is  designed  to  bring  our  patent 
system  up  to  date  by  raising  the  quality 
and  reliability  of  U.S.  patents,  reducing 
time  and  expense  of  obtaining  and  liti- 
gating patents,  accelerating  the  public 
disclosure  of  new  technology,  and  har- 
monizing om-  system  with  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  other  nations,  with 
long-range  goals  of  an  international  pat- 
ent system. 

This  bill  should  do  much  to  assist  the 
lone  inventor,  by  enabling  him  to  pro- 
tect his  claim  to  a  patentable  idea  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  to  do 
this  with  a  very  small  initial  fee. 

In  President  Johnson's  economic  mes- 
sage to  this  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  stated : 

To  aid  the  advance  of  technology  on  which 
economic  progress  depends,  I  now  urge  con- 
gressional support  for  a  long  overdue  mod- 
ernization of  our  patent  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support  to  this 
proposed  refonn  and  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect. 

Every  American  is  a  potential  inventor 
who  has  a  stake  In  the  future  and 
strengthening  of  our  patent  system.  I 
invite  every  Member  of  this  legislative 
body  to  study  this  bill  and  to  lend  sup- 
port toward  its  passage. 


munication  as  well.  Now  an  Idea,  when 
publicly  stated,  immediately  triggers  an 
active  response  in  modern-day  commu- 
nications. Since  August,  when  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  educational  television, 
ETV  proposals  have  been  flooding  the 
news  market.  And  these  imaginative 
and  resourceful  suggestions  have  re- 
kindled the  faith  and  promise  I  have  long 
held  in  educational  television. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  eulogies  ci 
the  potential  of  ETV  was  written  by  the 
essayist  E.  B.  White  In  his  letter  to  the 
Carnegie  Commission: 

I  think  television  should  be  the  visual 
counterpart  of  the  literary  essay,  should 
arouse  our  dreams,  satisfy  our  hunger  for 
beauty,  take  us  on  Journeys,  enable  us  to 
participate  in  events,  present  great  drama 
and  music,  explore  the  sea  and  the  sky  and 
the  woods  and  the  hills.  It  should  be  our 
Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua,  our  Minsky's  and 
our  Camelot. 

And  I  think  educational  television,  by 
its  very  nature  of  flexibility  and  im- 
mediacy, can  be  every  man's  hope  and 
dream.  It  can  be  the  rural  child's  trip 
to  the  city  or  a  remembrance  of  idyllic 
days  to  cosmopolitan  adults.  But  to  all 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  places,  educa- 
tional television  can  be  a  master  teacher. 
It  can  explain  the  wonders  of  technology 
to  an  ever  curious  audience  and  can  con- 
tribute to  progress  by  training  working 
adults. 

By  amending  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  extend  the  existing  program 
for  an  additional  5  years  and  raise  the 
per-State  limitation  from  $1  to  $3  mil- 
lion for  educational  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities,  I  believe  we  can  make 
curious  Americans  into  even  more  en- 
lightened Americans.  The  world  seems 
to  become  increasingly  smaller  because 
of  rapid  transportation.  Perhaps  edu- 
cational television  can  bring  world  un- 
derstanding to  the  peoples  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  renew  educational  television  as  a 
medium  of  greatness. 


THE  MASTER  TEACHER 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  life  in 
the  jet  age  has  brought  about  changes 
not  only  In  transportation  but  In  com- 
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A  BILL  PROVIDING  THE  FRANCHISE 
TO  18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  human  progress  has  many  enemies, 
some  of  them  obvious,  others  not  so 
obvious.  The  actions  of  gangsters  and 
dictators  unquestionably  are  hostile  to 
the  democratic  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  things  damaging 
to  democracy  which  are  not  so  recogniz- 
able to  the  naked  eye. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  so  definitely 
destructive  of  progressive  purpose  as 
some  old,  wornout,  useless,  meaningless 
stumbling  block  which  has  managed, 
over  the  centuries,  to  become  a  great 
tradition  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  legal  voting  age  of  21  is  exactly  that 


^d  of  tradition.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  grant- 
ing the  vote  to  Americans  18  years  of  age, 
and  I  am  proud  on  this  occasion  to  sup- 
port legislation  looking  to  the  same  re- 
sult. For  surely,  there  is  no  ground  for 
denying  the  franchise  to  18-year-old 
Americans  except  in  deference  to  the 
grand  old  tradition  that  says  you  are  not 
adult  until  you  are  21.  In  truth,  our 
18-year-olds  have  proven  themselves  the 
masters  of  many  things  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  standing  between 
them  and  the  ballot  box.  They  are  fully 
prepared  to  be  recognized  as  full-fledged 
junior  partners  in  the  world  of  human 
experience. 

The  ideal  behind  our  American  system 
is  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  as  many  as 
possible  who  are  able  to  exercise  it  prop- 
erly. If  this  ideal  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Inherent  rights  of  man  be  accepted, 
the  problem  then  is  simply :  "When  does 
a  boy  become  a  man?"  What  are  the 
traditions  behind  the  setting  of  the  age 
of  21  as  the  "beginning  of  manhood"? 
Are  they  valid  today  or  have  they  been 
outmoded  by  modern  knowledge  and 
customs? 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  beginning  manhood  at  21.  It 
started  in  medieval  times  when  serfs 
were  allowed  to  farm  their  own  plot  of 
ground  when  they  became  21.  From 
that  time  it  has  become  accepted  as  the 
age  when  a  boy  becomes  a  man. 

There  are  many  reasons,  however,  for 
reexamining  this  age-old  tradition,  to 
see  If  perhaps,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
it  has  become  an  absurdity. 

Clearly,  the  youth  of  today  are  brought 
up  in  an  entirely  new  environment. 
Every  yoimg  person  is  now  required  to 
attend  school.  Travel  has  become  swift 
and  simple;  and  radio,  television,  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  bring  Im- 
portant, up-to-the-minute  events  Into 
every  home.  So,  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
change  to  laws  that  fit  the  present  times. 
Eighteen-year-old  suffrage  has  many 
benefits.  The  period  between  the  age 
of  18  and  the  age  of  21  Is  a  dramatic 
span  of  time,  full  of  hope  and  opportu- 
nity, triumph  and  defeat.  It  is  the 
longest  3-year  period  Imaginable.  Be- 
tween the  ages  18  and  21  a  person  gen- 
erally becomes  an  optimist  or  a  cynic, 
one  or  the  other.  And  whatever  he  be- 
comes, in  this  period,  he  generally  re- 
mains for  the  rest  of  his  life.  By  instill- 
ing in  our  young  people  a  personal  pride 
and  a  sense  of  Importance,  at  this  par- 
ticular period  of  their  lives,  we  well  can 
turn  them  toward  the  path  of  optimistic 
enthusiasm,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
at  large. 

As  of  now,  a  lot  of  18-  and  19-year-olds 
lose  interest  In  politics  and  government 
before  they  ever  get  aroimd  to  voting. 
As  they  see  It,  they  have  no  part  In 
politics,  or  that  their  part  is  so  small  as 
to  be  unimportant.  By  the  time  they 
reach  21  they  have  developed  the  cynical 
attitude  of,  "What's  my  one  vote  worth, 
anyway?"  This  would  not  happen  if 
they  were  allowed  to  vote  when  they 
were  fresh  out  of  high  school  and  were 
able  to  put  to  use  Immediately  what  they 
had  learned  in  history  and  civics  classes, 
and  in  their  studies  of  politics  and  cur- 
rent events. 


Eighteen-year-old  suffrage  would  be 
one  of  the  best  character  builders  that 
we  possibly  could  have.  It  would  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  the  validity  of  the  prom- 
ises of  our  American  system,  and  hence 
develop  among  young  Americans 
stronger  convictions  about  the  superi- 
ority of  freedom  over  totalitarianism. 
Much  of  this  Is  lost  in  the  needless, 
senseless  political  void  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21. 

In  addition  to  all  this  is  the  dramatic 
fact  that  thousands  of  18-year-old 
Americans  are  subject  to  the  conscrip- 
tion laws,  and  In  Vietnam  today  many 
are  either  being  killed  or  wounded  for 
a  country  in  which  the  Congress  denies 
them  the  right  to  vote.  There  is  a 
strong  absence  of  justice  In  this  arrange- 
ment, to  say  the  least. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
ELIMINATE  AN  UNFAIR  SITUA- 
TION IN  THE  OPEN  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19  of  the  89th  Congress  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  H.R.  14468,  to 
amend  the  open  space  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  to  broaden  the  eligibility  of 
open  space  areas  for  development  funds 
provided  under  that  act.  This  amend- 
ment was  recommended  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  this  body 
and  was  included  in  the  housing  legis- 
lation sent  to  the  other  body  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress. 
However,  in  the  last-minute  rush  for  ad- 
journment, this  particular  provision  was 
dropped  by  the  other  body.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  this  bill  and  hope  that  it 
will  receive  the  same  favorable  consid- 
eration it  received  last  year  by  the  House 
and  that  the  Members  in  the  other  body 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  again  point  out  the  need 
in  eliminating  this  unfair  situation. 
This  clearly  states  my  position  in  this 
matter  and  gives  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  attendant  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  always  strongly  supported  legisla- 
tion in  helping  to  conserve  the  great 
outdoors  of  our  country.  In  recent  years 
the  Congress  has  recognized  the  need  to 
assist  and  encoui-age  open  space  in  our 
great  urban  areas  as  well  as  in  the  rural 
and  less  sparsely  settled  areas.  This 
great  need  was  first  dealt  with  In  title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-70.  This  first  step  was  carried 
forward  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  which  legislation 
I  strongly  supported.  This  act,  among 
other  matters,  Increased  the  Federal  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  by  provid- 
ing for  50-percent  grants  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  the  urban  open 


space  lands.  This  was  the  first  legisla- 
tion to  provide  assistance  In  the  develop- 
mental costs,  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  gaining  the  desirable  benefits  of 
an  open  space  program.  However,  the 
language  of  this  legislation  is  such  that  a 
community  seeking  developmental  assist- 
ance of  an  open  space  parcel  of  land,  Is 
limited  to  assistance  for  land  acquired 
only  under  the  open  space  land  program. 
This  is  an  unfair  limitation  factor  in 
such  situations  where  the  local  commu- 
nity has  acquired  the  land  by  other 
means,  such  as  gifts,  purchase,  and 
through  governmental  agency,  such  as 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
still  desires  to  develop  with  assistance 
under  the  open  space  program.  This  lim- 
itation serves  to  defeat  the  objective  of 
the  open  space  program  in  developing 
the  maximum  amount  of  open  space  in 
our  urban  areas,  and  accordingly  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation  governing  the  open  space  pro- 
gram that  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  developmental  grants  for  open 
space  projects  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  particular  parcel  of  land  was  ac- 
quired under  the  open  space  program, 
so  long  as  it  meets  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  open  space  program. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  FOR 
RETIRED  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  provided — and  I  might  say 
veiy  wisely — for  paying  social  security 
benefits  to  people  who  are  now  over  72 
or  who  will  be  72  in  the  next  few  years 
even  though  those  people  had  little  or  no 
social  security  coverage.  This  provision 
though  does  not  pay  social  security  bene- 
fits to  many  retired  State  and  local  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Florida  and  the  other  49 
States. 

The  benefits  paid  under  this  provision 
are  not  very  big — only  $35  a  month.  But 
then  neither  are  the  pensions  paid  to 
these  older  retired  public  employees. 

I  think  It  only  fair  that  these  benefits 
should  be  made  available  to  retired  pub- 
lic employees.  The  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  will  make  the  benefits  available  to 
these  public  employees,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  attention  to  this  bill  so  we 
may  get  It  adopted. 


EQUITY  FOR  MEN  RETIRING  AT  AGE 
62  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjhe  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965  have 
been  described  as  the  greatest!  social 
legislation  since  the  original  enaictment 
of  the  system  in  1935.  They  ntot  only 
strengthened  the  system  by  adding  a 
medical  and  hospital  care  progmm  for 
the  aged,  but  they  also  increase*  bene- 
fits by  7  percent  and  liberaliaed  the 
amount  of  earnings  allowed  without  re- 
duction of  benefits. 

I  approved  the  benefit  increase,  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  the  wage  base 
from  $4,800  to  $6,000  to  bring  retirement 
income  more  nearly  in  line  wit^  wage 
income.  But.  today.  I  am  coiicerned 
with  another  feature  of  existing  law 
which  actually  lowers  the  retirement  In- 
come of  men  and  their  dependents.  I 
refer  to  the  acturial  reduction  applied 
to  men  who  retire  at  age  62,  which  sup- 
posedly was  to  put  men  on  a  par  with 
women  as  to  early  retirement.  Under 
the  measure,  adopted  in  1961,  th*  period 
for  computing  benefits  and  |insured 
status  for  men  is  based  on  the  period  up 
to  age  65 — rather  than  age  62  lused  in 
early -retirement  benefits  for  w|omen — 
thereby  adding  the  3 -year  period  be- 
tween 62  and  65  as  "penalty''  years 
which  further  reduce  the  amounit  of  the 
benefit.  This  action  was  taken  for  cost 
rather  than  retirement  policy  considera- 
tions. Specifically,  what  happens  is 
that,  although  the  reduction  rates— 6% 
percent  per  year  prior  to  65 — are  the 
same  for  men  and  women,  thejaverage 
monthly  earnings  for  men  are  cqmputed 
over  a  period  equivalent  to  the  inumber 
of  years  up  to  attainment  of  age  65. 
whereas  for  women  they  are  c<imputed 
only  over  a  period  equivalent  to  the  years 
up  to  age  62.  , 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Sociftl  Secu- 
rity— a  group  of  distinguished  liymen — 
In  Its  1965  report  recommended  ^hat  the 
period  used  for  computing  benefits  for 
men  who  retire  early  be  shortened  by  3 
years,  making  it  the  same  wljich  has 
applied  to  women  since  the  1965j  amend- 
ments.   As  they  put  it: 

The  CtouncU  Is  concerned  about]  the  low 
benefits  payable  to  men  who  have  been  com- 
ing on  the  benefit  rolls  before  age  65.  espe- 
cially those  whose  retirement  has  I  been  In- 
voluntary. Almost  one-half  of  the  men 
awarded  old  age  benefits  In  the  qscal  year 
1964  get  reduced  benefits  because  tbey  came 
on  the  rolls  before  age  65.  and  their  benefits 
are.  on  the  average,  much  lower  'than  the 
benefit  amounts  payable  to  men  who  come 
on  the  rolls  at  age  65  and  after— tfor  fiscal 
year  1964  awards.  $75  for  men  whd  came  on 
before  65  as  compared  to  $103  for  |men  who 
came  on  at  or  after  65.  , 

The  reduced  benefits  which  are  |now  paid 
to  men  and  their  wives  who  stai^  to  get 
old-age  benefits  before  age  65  are  b^low  what 
they  can  be  expected  to  live  on.  Aie  a  result 
It  may  be  anticipated  that  many  Will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  apply  for  aaslst^ce:  and 
the  role  of  public  assistance  In  providing  In- 
come for  people  who  can  no  longer  work — a 
role  which  has  diminished  over  the  years  as 
the  social  security  program  has  gnown — can 
be  expected  to  expand.  The  propotel  to  end 
the  computation  period  for  men  ^t  62  In- 
stead of  65  will  alleviate  this  sltuajtlon. 

The  Council  recommended  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration!  conduct 
a  study  of  the  situation  of  early  retirees. 


to  learn  the  reasons  for  early  re  Irement. 
Such  a  study,  in  their  opinion,  should 


show  how  many  had  been  regular  fuU- 
time  workers  over  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  how  many  had  been  only 
intermittently  or  casually  employed; 
how  many  are  unskilled  workers  or 
workers  whose  skills  have  become  obso- 
lete, how  many  are  retiring  voluntarily, 
and  how  many  had  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  some  time. 

The  results  of  these  ongoing  studies 
are  beginning  to  come  in.  The  1963 
survey  of  the  aged  showed  that  men 
beneficiaries  aged  62  through  64  were 
"characterized  by  low  income,  low  em- 
ployment rates,  poor  health  and  very 
little  voluntary  retirement."  About 
three-fifths  of  the  men  who  applied  for 
reduced  benefits  were  not  employed  at 
that  time.  Further  studies  have  con- 
firmed these  findings.  In  a  study  re- 
leased in  October  1965  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Saul  Waldman  presented  the  figures 
leading  to  his  conclusions  that — 

The  extent  of  early  retirement  among  men 
largely  reflects  their  labor  force  status  .  .  . 
most  men  enter  their  early  sixties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force,  but  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  unemployment,  especially 
long-term  unemployment,  among  older 
men.  .  .  .  The  data  clearly  Indicate  that 
those  retiring  early  would  generally  receive 
lower  benefit*  apart  from  the  reduction. 
The  primary  Insurance  amount  of  this  group 
averaged  82  percent  of  that  for  men  who 
waited  until  65  or  later  to  file  for  benefits. 

His  studies  showed  that  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  men  aged  62  through  64  had 
a  benefit  at  or  near  the  maximum  com- 
pared with  48  percent  of  the  men  who 
could  wait  imtll  age  65  or  over  before 
they  retired. 

Another  researcher  In  this  area, 
Lenore  A.  Epstein,  presented  data  in 
November  1965  showing  that — 

About  1  In  6  of  the  men  who  were  62  at 
entitlement  had  extended  employment  at 
very  low  wages — 8  to  13  years  at  earnings 
that  never  reached  $2,400.  This  was  nearly 
5  times  as  large  a  proportion  as  among  men 
who  waited  till  65  for  their  benefits.  In  all, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  men  claiming  bene- 
fits at  62  never  earned  as  much  as  $2,400 
annually  In  covered  employment  during  the 
12  years.  1951-62,  as  compared  with  one- 
twelfth  of  those  entitled  at  65.  .  .  . 

Her  study  led  her  to  conclude: 

Clearly,  many  of  the  men  who  apply  for 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62  are  prompted  to  do 
so  by  a  need  for  Income,  because  of  un- 
employment or  to  supplement  earnings  that 
were  characteristically  low  or  that  had 
dropped  off  substantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  Is  moimting 
that,  by  continuing  present  policy,  we 
are  exacting  a  heavy  penalty  from  those 
male  workers  who  are  unable  to  continue 
working  until  they  are  65  years  of  age, 
either  because  of  physical  handicaps  or 
because  their  job  has  disappeared  In  a 
mobile  labor  market.  We  are  exacting  a 
penalty  on  people  whose  meager  skills 
have  prevented  them  from  enjoying  the 
higher  wages  which  many  people  enjoy. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  recognized 
the  special  needs  of  low-income  earners 
by  weighing  the  standard  benefit  for- 
mula in  their  favor  and  then,  with  the 
other  hand,  we  have  insisted  that  if 
they  cannot  wait  imtil  age  65  to  apply 
for  benefits,  they  must  suffer  a  substan- 


tial deduction  in  the  amount  of  their 
benefit.  And.  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  reduced  benefit  is  payable  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Can  we,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  con- 
tinue such  a  policy  in  an  age  of  automa- 
tion when  retirement  before  age  65  un- 
der the  social  security  program  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  typical  retire- 
ment pattern  for  American  workers? 
Because,  nearly  one- third  of  all  the  men 
who  qualified  for  old-age  benefits  last 
year  were  under  the  age  of  65.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Congress  will  wish  to  act  to  re- 
move this  inequity  in  our  social  security 
system.  When  it  was  adopted  in  the  1961 
amendments,  we  had  little  idea  of  the 
hardship  this  provision  would  cause. 
Now  we  know  that  more  men  applied  at 
the  earlier  age,  even  at  cost  to  them- 
selves, than  had  been  anticipated.  And 
we  know  that,  too  often,  the  reason  was 
that  they  found  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion where  less  money  was  better  than 
no  money. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which 
will  rectify  this  inequity,  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Such  a  change  was  also  endorsed  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  evidence  for  action 
on  this  matter  is  in  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
mandate  is  clear. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS    FOR 
DISABLED  WIDOWS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
features  of  our  social  security  system 
which  means  much  to  the  family  bread- 
winners of  this  country  is  the  fact  that 
they  know  they  are  providing  protection 
for  their  dependents  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves when  they  pay  their  social  secu- 
rity tax.  Toward  this  purpose  we  have, 
beginning  with  1939  amendments,  pro- 
vided benefits  for  the  wife  and  dependent 
children  of  the  breadwinner  at  his  retire- 
ment, and  to  his  surviving  widow  with 
children  at  his  death.  Similar  protec- 
tion was  provided  for  the  family  of  dis- 
abled workers  in  the  1958  amendments. 
In  the  1956  amendments  we  recognized 
the  special  problem  of  elderly  widows  by 
providing  them  full  benefits  at  age  62, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  wait  until 
age  65.  In  the  1965  amendments  we  re- 
affirmed our  concern  with  the  lot  of  the 
surviving  widow  of  a  worker  who  has 
died  by  making  It  possible  for  her  to  to 
receive  actuarially  reduced  benefits  at 
age  60. 

All  of  these  changes  are  desirable  and 
they  have  saved  much  heartache  and 
despair  at  a  time  of  deep  bereavement. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  so  far 
disregarded  one  group  of  widows  who 
still  may  find  themselves  penniless  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands;  namely,  those 
women  not  yet  age  60  who  are  so  severely 
disabled  that  they  can  never  expect  or 
hope  to  support  themselves  until  they 
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reach  their  60th  birthday.  The  bill  I 
introduced  today  would  provide  that  the 
disabled  widow  of  an  insured  worker,  if 
she  became  disabled  before  her  husband's 
death,  or  before  her  yoimgest  child  be- 
came 18,  or  within  a  limited  period  after 
either  of  these  events,  would  be  entitled 
to  widow's  benefits — now  82.5  percent  of 
the  husband's  primary  benefit — regard- 
less of  her  age. 

The  bill  is  drawn  along  the  lines  advo- 
cated by  the  most  recent  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  which  made  Its 
recommendation  on  this  point  in  its  re- 
port of  January  1965.  In  the  words  of 
the  recommendation : 

The  Council  believes  that  the  disabled 
widow,  like  the  widow  who  Is  aged  62  or  over 
or  the  widow  who  has  a  child  of  the  de- 
ceased worker  In  her  care,  needs  benefits 
when  her  husband  dies.  The  Covmcll  there- 
fore recommends  that  benefits  be  paid  to 
the  widow  so  disabled  that  she  cannot  work — 
provided,  however,  that  she  was  disabled  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  or  before 
her  youngest  child  reached  age  18,  or  within 
a  limited  period  after  either  of  these  events. 

The  widows  who  would  be  protected  are 
those  who.  when  their  husbands  die,  suffer 
a  loss  of  support  and  who,  because  they  are 
disabled  themselves,  have  no  opportunity 
to  work  and  thus  to  substitute  their  own 
earnings  for  the  loss  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  there  can  be  no 
more  appealing  case  for  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  social  security  system  than 
the  helpless  widow  left  penniless  by  the 
untimely  death  of  her  husband.  This 
change  can  be  made,  moreover,  at  small 
cost  to  the  system  Itself.  According  to 
estimates  furnished  to  me  by  the  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  social  security  system, 
the  added  cost  of  making  this  change 
would  be  just  0.05  percent  of  payroll — 
a  very  small  cost  for  a  very  important 
improvement  in  the  protection  provided 
for  our  working  people  and  their  sur- 
vivors. 

I  applaud  the  Advisory  Council's  pro- 
posal. Its  recommendation  came  as  one 
of  14  specific  changes  and  improvements 
which,  in  the  view  of  that  distinguished 
body  of  laymen,  should  be  made  in  the 
law.  The  Council  had  studied  the  social 
security  program  for  a  year  and  one- 
half  prior  to  making  these  recommenda- 
tions. Some  of  them — such  as  paying 
child's  benefits  beyond  age  18  for  chil- 
dren attending  school — have  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  1965 
amendments.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  move  forward  on 
behalf  of  helpless  widows  with  equal  dis- 
patch. It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  see 
that  several  bills  to  bring  about  this 
change  are  beginning  to  appear.  I  urge 
the  support  of  the  whole  Congress  on  this 
vital  matter  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  merit 
and  humanity  involved  In  this  proposal 
will  certainly  lead  to  its  enactment  at 
some  point  In  the  further  development 
of  our  social  security  system.  Why  not 
now? 


SOCIAL   SECURITY    BENEFITS    FOR 
YOUNG  DISABLED  WORKERS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  is  a  necessity 
if  our  disability  insurance  program  is 
going  to  provide  real  protection  to  the 
workers  of  this  country.  It  is  a  little 
known  fact  that  a  young  worker  starting 
out  on  his  working  life  is  walking  a  tight 
rope  as  far  as  protection  against  perma- 
nent and  total  disability  Is  concerned. 
If  he  manages  to  work  5  years  he  will 
have  full  social  security  disability  pro- 
tection. If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  disabled  in  less  than  5  years,  he 
and  his  young  family  will  be  denied  bene- 
fits and  must  rely  totally  on  their  own 
I'esources  or  on  public  or  private  charity. 

I  believe  that  all  people  who  have 
really  studied  this  situation  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  remedial  legis- 
lation is  required.  Last  year  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  which 
was  authorized  by  law,  recommended 
the  type  of  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today.  Moreover,  the  Congress  in  the 
1965  amendments  recognized  the  need 
for  this  bill  when  it  authorized  protection 
for  young  workers  who  are  disabled  be- 
cause of  blindness.  My  amendment 
\  ould  merely  extend  this  protection  to 
all  young  workers  who  are  disabled, 
whether  their  disability  was  based  upon 
blindness  or  some  other  equally  grievoxis 
condition. 

The  provision  for  young  blind  workers 
in  law,  which  would  be  made  applicable 
to  young  disabled  workers  generally, 
establishes  an  alternative  insured  status 
requirement  for  workers  disabled  before 
age  31  of  one-half  of  the  quarters  elaps- 
ing after  age  21  up  to  the  point  of  dis- 
ability, with  a  minimum  of  six  quarters. 
The  minimum  of  six  quarters  equates 
disability  protection  with  survivorship 
protection  and  eliminates  the  anomaly 
under  existing  law  whereby  the  wife  and 
children  of  a  young  worker  would  receive 
benefits  if  he  died  but  would  receive 
nothing  if  he  was  no  longer  able  to  work 
because  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  relatively  minor  cost 
of  this  amendment  is  greatly  overshad- 
owed by  the  inequity  it  eliminates.  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Congress  to  take  early  action  in 
eliminating  this  defect  In  our  social 
security  disability  insurance  program. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  FOR 
THE  MOTHERS  OF  YOUNG  BENE- 
FICIARIES OVER  18  ATTENDING 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
1965  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  included  the  medicare  pro- 


gram, also  made  an  important,  If  little 
noted,  change  in  the  cash  benefits  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  our  young  people 
when  they  provided  that  children  en- 
titled to  benefits  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive them  beyond  the  age  of  18  and  up 
to  age  22  if  they  were  attending  school. 
During  the  period  September  1965 
through  June  1966.  a  total  of  526,599 
young  people  were  in  school  and  re- 
ceived benefits  under  this  provision. 
Prior  to  that  enactment  the  children  of 
deceased,  disabled,  or  retired  persons 
were  eligible  for  benefits  only  if  they 
were  under  18  and  equal  benefits  were 
payable  to  mothers  with  such  children 
in  their  care. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  fol- 
lowing rationale  for  last  year's  amend- 
ment, as  set  forth  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

The  committee  believes  that  a  child  over 
age  18  who  Is  attending  school  full  time  is 
dependent  Just  as  a  child  under  18  or  a 
disabled  older  child  Is  dependent,  and  that 
It  Is  not  realistic  to  stop  such  a  child's  bene- 
fit at  age  18.  A  child  who  cannot  look  to  a 
father  for  supp>ort  (because  the  father  has 
died,  Is  disabled,  or  Is  retired)  Is  at  a  dis- 
aavantage  in  completing  his  education  as 
compared  to  a  child  who  can  look  to  his 
father  for  support.  Not  only  may  the  child 
be  prevented  from  going  to  college  by  loes 
of  parental  support  and  loss  of  his  benefits; 
he  may  even  be  prevented  from  finishing 
high  school  or  going  to  vocational  school. 
With  many  employers  requiring  more  than 
a  high  school  education  as  a  condition  for 
employment,  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level  has  become  a  necessity  in  pre- 
paring for  work.  (House  Rept.  No.  213,  89tb 
Cong.,  1st  session,  p.  86) 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  1965  legis- 
lation continued  the  cutoff  for  the  moth- 
er's benefit  when  her  youngest  child 
reaches  18  even  though  the  child  con- 
tinues to  receive  a  benefit  because  he  is 
attending  school.  As  a  result,  I  believe, 
the  very  laudable  purpose  set  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
watered  down  by  a  consequent  reduction 
in  family  income  which  may  also  pre- 
vent young  people  from  going  to  college, 
finishing  high  school,  or  going  to  voca- 
tional school.  I  therefore  propose  that 
this  feature  of  the  law  be  changed  so 
that,  in  those  relatively  few  circum- 
stances where  the  mother's  benefit  is  cut 
off  when  her  youngest  child  reaches  18, 
she  will  continue  to  receive  benefits  as 
long  as  her  child  is  In  school  or  to  his  22d 
birthday. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  fact  that  the 
present  law  imposes  this  cutoff  only  In 
the  case  of  the  youngest  child.  It  speci- 
fies that  as  long  as  there  are  children 
under  18  in  the  home  the  mother  will 
continue  to  receive  benefits.  It  follows 
that  a  mother  with  three  children — one 
19  and  attending  school,  one  18  and  not 
attending  school,  and  one  14 — will  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits  because  she  has 
one  child  imder  18.  But  when  the  14- 
year-old  reaches  age  18  and  wants  to  go 
on  to  college,  her  benefit  will  be  cut  off 
under  current  law. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  made  In  January  1965, 
which  reconmiended  the  change  made  by 
the  1965  amendments  took  the  position 
that  the  mother's  benefit  should  not  be 
continued  because,  in  their  view : 
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Where  the  only  child  Is  age  18  or  ov  !r  there 
Is  not  the  same  reason  to  pay  mother  s  bene- 
fits, since  there  Is  no  need  for  the  m(  ther  to 
stay  home  to  care  for  the  child. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fall  to  understand  why, 
suddenly  on  the  18th  birthday  jof  her 
youngest  child,  there  is  no  long;r  any 
need  for  the  mother  to  stay  at  home.  I 
fail  to  see  why  the  rationale  we  used  to 
continue  that  child's  benefits  if  he  is  in 
school  because  he  has  been  denied  the 
support  of  his  father's  earnings  vill  be 
furthered  by  reducing  the  family'!  social 
security  income — suddenly  and  art  itrari- 
ly — by  half.  The  average  benefit  pay- 
able to  a  child  is  now  around  S60  m  ;aning 
that  a  total  social  security  famil  r  pay- 
ment of  $120  is  cut  to  $60  a  mon;h.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  income  provl  ded  by 
continuing  the  mother's  benefit,  along 
with  the  child's,  may  very  well  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  enabling  the  c  lild  to 
continue  his  education. 

Because  of  the  relatively  few  cases  to 
which  it  will  apply  each  year  the  !ost  of 
making  this  improvement  in  our  law  is 
relatively  minor.  Therefore,  I  ur^  e  that 
the  mother's  benefit,  too.  be  continued 
while  the  child  is  In  school  and  re<eiving 
benefits,  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling more  children  to  contirue  in 
school  as  set  forth  for  the  1965  snact- 
ment. 

NATIONAL  FARM   POLICE 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  Extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.       ! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speakei'.  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  invited  headers 
of  every  major  farm  organization  and 
representatives  of  all  major  farm  com- 
modities to  gather  in  Washington  for  a 
National  Farm  Policy  Conference. 

This  was  a  most  successful  meeting. 
President  Johnson  invited  a  large  group 
of  participants  to  join  him  for  lunch  at 
the  White  House  on  that  day,  and  ! Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  his  key  staff  members 
spent  the  whole  day  discussing  farm 
progress  and  problems  with  these  farm 
leaders  from  around  the  Nation. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou  se  will 
be  interested  in  the  remarks  made  1  o  this 
group  by  our  President  during  the  1  inch- 
eon  which  he  hosted  and  the  opening 
statement  which  Secretary  Freeman 
made  as  the  Conference  started.  I  in- 
clude both  statements  in  the  Reccrd  at 
this  point: 
Remarks  or  thb  President  to  a  Grccp  or 

Farm  Leaders,  the  State  Dining  Rdom 

Secretary  Preeman,  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress  and  particularly  those  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  ol  agri- 
culture, and  my  farmer  friends  and  fellow 
Americans : 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  are  very  happy  that 
you  could  come  to  Washington  and  th  it  you 
could  meet  here  with  us  today  In  the  White 
House.  I  hope  that  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation has  been  helpful  to  you  and  to  us. 

Not  long  ago  I  watched  a  television  pro- 


gram on  the  Indian  food  problem.  The  first 
part  of  It  showed  how  many  millions  of  tons 
of  wheat  are  being  shipped  to  India.  It  took 
us  through  the  Midwestern  fields  and  their 
amazing  mechanization.  It  took  us  to  the 
great  grain  terminals.  It  took  us  through 
the  ports  in  the  United  States  and  India. 

Then  began  the  long,  arduous  work  of  mov- 
ing the  wheat  to  distribution  centers  inland 
In  that  great  country,  to  the  villages  and  to 
the  stores  of  the  back  country,  and  finally 
into  the  homes  and  stomachs  of  the  p)eople 
themselves. 

The  program  went  on  to  describe  the  state 
of  American  agriculture  and  Indian  agricul- 
ture and  the  efforts  that  we  have  ttoth  made 
In  an  attempt  to  Improve  it  by  using  better 
machinery,  better  farming  techniques,  better 
fertilizers,  and  better  research  and  technical 
assistance. 

I  came  away  with  many  impressions,  but 
uppermost  was  a  renewed  respect  for  the  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity  of  American 
agriculture. 

Last  night  I  was  reading  a  speech  that  our 
foreign  policy  adviser  is  making  In  Englsind 
next  week.  He  says.  In  that  speech,  that 
our  present  population  of  3  billion  400  mil- 
lion will  Increase  In  the  next  13  years  to 
4>4  billion,  and  that  our  average  produc- 
tion Increase  In  the  developing  countries  that 
now  runs  2  percent  per  year,  for  the  last  five 
years,  will  have  to  increase  more  than  4 
percent  per  year.  If  we  are  not  to  have  famine 
in  the  world. 

Those  figures,  those  times,  and  those  dates 
are  Just  around  the  corner  out  there.  So  I 
think  it  Is  good  that  all  segments  of  this 
great  basic  Industry  can,  from  time  to  time, 
forget  their  sections,  their  religions,  and 
their  politics  and  come  together  to  try  to 
think  and  plan  and  work  for  the  future  of 
humanity    throughout    the    world. 

For  no  matter  what  decisions  are  made 
here  In  Washington  about  the  dimensions  of 
our  Food  for  Freedom  Program,  none  of 
those  decisions  are  going  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, unless  we  have  the  Ingenuity,  unless  we 
have  the  commitment,  and  unless,  above 
all,  we  have  some  good  luck  and  a  lot  of 
hard  work  from  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  been  worrying  ever  since  last  Au- 
gust when  I  had  my  last  rain  down  where  I 
live. 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  are  Interested  in  that  have 
helped  us  to  feed  and  to  strengthen  the 
diets  of  at  least  25  percent  of  all  the  people 
In  the  United  States.  Today,  45  million 
Americans  benefit  from  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  special  milk  program,  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  others. 

Millions  of  poor  children  will  be  stronger 
and  healthier  in  later  life,  because  of  what 
the  basic  industry  does  and  because  of  these 
programs  themselves. 

Thanks  to  the  farmer's  skill,  his  efficiency, 
and  his  knowhow  the  average  American 
consumer  at  this  moment  has  abundant 
food  for  bis  family  that  costs  him  less  of 
his  take-home  pay.  For  Instance,  in  1949 
he  spent  25  percejit  of  what  he  made  to 
feed  his  family.  Today,  his  food  bill  amounts 
to  about  18  percent  of  his  take-home  pay. 

Finally,  the  wheat  and  feed  grains,  poul- 
try, and  other  products  we  are  shipping  In 
the  world  commerce  are  now  providing  this 
Nation  a  very  vital  part  of  our  export 
earnings. 

The  last  thing  I  did  before  coming  here 
was  spend  more  than  an  hour  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  talking  about  our 
International  monetary  situation  and  the 
critical  problem  that  lies  ahead  of  us  In  our 
dealings  with  France  and  some  of  oxa  other 
neighbors  across  the  sea. 

Exports  of  our  farms  produced  a  record  of 
about  $7  billion  last  year.  For  one  indus- 
try that  le  so  well  represented  in  this  White 
Hoiise  room  today,  that  is  quite  a  record. 
I  think  it  deserves  the  recognition  that  we 


are  paying  It  and  I  think  it  merits  the  grati- 
tude of  not  only  the  200  million  people  who 
live  in  our  country,  but  the  3  billion  400 
million  who  live  in  the  world. 

As  an  American  who  Is  Interested  in  his 
country's  foreign  policy,  as  one  who  Is  deeply 
concerned  with  our  domestic  programs,  as  a 
consumer  who  pays  some  food  bills,  and  as 
a  part-time,  unsuccessful  rancher,  I  want 
each  of  you  to  know  that  the  representatives 
of  this  great  Industry  are  always  In  my 
thoughts  and  always  welcome  In  this  house. 

I  think  I  know  the  debt  that  the  country 
owes  to  the  farmer.  I  know.  too.  that  his 
share  In  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
ec-  lomy  is  not  what  It  should  be  and  not 
what  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

Parity  of  Income  between  the  farmer  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  the  constant  goal 
of  this  Administration.  I  believe  we  are 
making  some  progress  toward  reaching  it. 

Despite  a  recent  decline,  farm  prices  are 
still  about  4  percent  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Gross  farm  Income  in  1966  was 
30  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1960.  It 
was  18  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1963. 

Net  farm  income  was  31  percent  over  1963 
and  per  capita  income  of  farm  people  has 
increased  at  a  better  rate  than  the  income 
of  others.  But  It  Is  stUl — and  this  is  im- 
portant that  we  all  bear  i  i  mind  in  every 
decision — two-thirds  as  large  as  that  of  the 
non-farmer. 

Farmers  are  still  about  $900  short  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  country  last 
year. 

I  have  talked  about  farm  Income  through- 
out this  Nation — In  more  than  30  States  last 
year.  I  have  talked  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  farm  States  almost  dally.  I 
have  talked  with  farmers  themselves  and 
those  in  Government  who  are  charged  with 
improving  farm  Income  and  farming  condi- 
tions. 

I  know  that  farmers  have  been  caught  in  a 
bind  between  higher  prices.  Increased  cost 
of  living,  higher  Implement  prices,  higher  In- 
terest ratings,  and  stable  or  lowering  prices 
for  their  farm  commodities.  I  do  hope  there 
are  some  signs  of  hope  for  a  substantial  im- 
provement In  this  situation. 

We  do  have  some  things  that  we  think  are 
important.  We  have  a  four-year  farm  bill 
that  the  Congress  has  passed.  We  have  the 
security  that  a  long-term  program  like  this 
permits  us  to  plan  for. 

With  our  surpluses  gone  already  In  many 
commodities,  the  market  is  now  operating 
more  freely  than  It  has  generally  In  many 
years.  The  strong  world  demand,  both  in  the 
commercial  market  and  in  coimtrles  receiv- 
ing our  food  aid,  gives  us  good  prospects  for, 
we  hope,  improving  farm  Income. 

The  marketing  skill  of  farmers  will  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  farm  Income.  Increased  effi- 
ciency will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  It.  I  believe 
so  win  Governmental  policy  In  many  areas 
both  foreign  and  domestic. 

For  my  part,  I  can  promise  you  that  parity 
of  Income  for  farmers  Is  and  will  be  the  goal 
of  our  agricultural  policy.  I  believe  there  is 
a  good  future  for  farmers.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  outlook  has  grown  brighter. 

As  one  who  carries  a  considerable  respon- 
sibility for  the  general  welfare  of  our  whole 
people.  I  know  that  I  want  very  much  for  It 
to  be  better — and  it  had  better  be  better,  for 
on  your  shoulders  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  your  brothers  rests  and  always  will. 

I  know  of  no  particular  industry  in  time 
of  peace  or  war  that  has  more  nearly  lived 
up  to  its  responsibilities  or  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  than  the  agri- 
cultural industry. 

I  wish  that  I  could  promise  you  more  and 
deliver  on  those  promises.  I  genuinely  feel 
that  at  this  period  in  our  national  history 
when  last  year  alone  we  added  2,900.000  jobs, 
when  our  Gross  National  Product  is  at  an 
all-time  high,  when  we  are  doing  more  In 
the  field  of  education,  health,  and  conserva- 
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tlon  than  has  ever  been  done  in  our  national 
history,  that  we  ought  to  have  as  fine  a  record 
as  we  can  in  agriculture  and  I  am  working 
toward  that  end. 

In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  we 
have  three  branches.  The  Executive  pro- 
poses and  the  Congress  disposes — and  if  it 
doesn't,  the  Court  does.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  get  us  all  three  on  the  same  wave  length 
at  the  same  time. 

I  came  here  in  1931  in  a  period  of  great  un- 
rest in  agricultural  sections.  While  I  don't 
want  to  ever  go  back  to  that  period.  I  don't 
want  to  use  It  as  a  standard  of  measurement 
today,  except  to  say  that  I  genuinely  believe 
that  most  of  our  dangers  are  from  without 
and  not  from  within. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
when  there  is  more  patriotism,  more  judg- 
ment, and  more  cooperation  evidenced  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  than 
there  is  now. 

So  in  the  days  ahead  when  there  will  be 
much  testing  and  when  our  trials  and  tribu- 
lations will  bear  heavily  upon  all  of  us,  1 
want  to  appeal  to  the  farm  industry  in  ad- 
vance to  give  us  your  suggestions,  your  ideas, 
your  counsel,  and  your  patience. 

There  is  much  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
today,  but  I  know  that  you  have  been  talked 
to  and  talked  about,  as  people  always  are 
when  they  come  to  Washington. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  Mr.  Rayburn 
told  of  one  time  when  he  went  back  to  the 
place  where  he  taught  school  and  the  old 
part-time  farmer  and  part-time  blacksmith 
asked  him  to  stay  all  night  with  him.  After 
they  had  talked  until  midnight,  the  wife  and 
daughter  went  to  bed  and  the  men  went  out 
on  the  porch  and  sat  there  tmtll  a  little  after 
2:00.    They  then  went  out  In  the  yard. 

As  they  came  back  to  the  rock  steps  and 
porch,  Mr.  Rayburn  said.  "Listen,  Lee,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  go  to  bed.  I  am  going  to 
have  to  make  seven  speeches  tomorrow  in 
my  campaign." 

He  said,  "I  guess  that  Is  right,  Sammy.  1 
just  been  down  here  using  the  hammer  and 
riding  the  cultivator  and  trying  to  keep  up 
with  you  and  what  you  are  doing  there  In 
Washington  and  I  guess  you  do  have  to  go  on. 
It  Is  2:30  and,"  he  said,  "this  Is  past  my 
bedtime.  But,"  he  said,  "I  just  shore  wish 
1  could  talk  to  you  all  night  long." 

When  I  think  about  what  is  waiting  for 
me  over  in  my  office  now,  I  just  wish  I  could 
talk  to  you  all  night  long. 


Opening  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  at  National 
Farm   Policy   Conference  in  Main  Con- 
ference   Room,    Department    of    State, 
Washington,  DC,  on  February  20.   1967 
I  want  to  welcome  you  this  morning  to 
this  National   Farm   Policy  Conference,   for 
President  Johnson,  for  myself,  and  for  my 
colleagues  Ln  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  welcomes  you  too  by  graciously 
lending  us  facilities  that  we  do  not  have  at 
USDA.     In  a  very  real  sense  it  Is  not  out  of 
character  for  us  to  be  here,  for  what  happens 
In  American  agriculture  becomes  more  Impor- 
tant each   year  to  the   entire   world. 

Please  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  as 
I  undertake  the  pleasant  duty  of  launching 
this  conference,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind.  I'd  like  to  make  a  brief  opening 
statement,  and  then  I'll  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  you. 

We  did  not  ask  you  to  come  to  Washington 
to  listen  to  me,  or  to  Under  Secretary 
Schnittker  here  beside  me  or  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  on  the  platform — John  Baker  and 
George  Mehren.  We  want  to  hear  from  you. 
As  I  said  in  a  year-end  statement  a  month 
and  a  half  ago,  "1966  was  a  bench  mark  year 
for  American  agriculture  that  marked  the 
end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another." 
The  year  1967  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new 


era  In  American  agriculture.  The  surpluses 
that  all  but  suffocated  us  when  I  came  to 
Washington  in  1961  have  been  eliminated. 
And  while  disposing  of  those  surpluses  we 
were  able  to  Improve  Income.  Now,  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
Food  for  Freedom  Program  of  1966,  we  have 
the  tools,  if  we  can  cooperate  to  use  them 
wisely  and  prudently,  to  prevent  another 
plllng-up  of  surpluses  In  the  future  together 
with  the  downward  pressure  on  the  market 
that  accompanies  an  oversupply  of  commodi- 
ties. 

This  Is  a  Policy  Conference.  It  is  timely, 
then,  that  we  ask:  What  does  the  elimina- 
tion of  crop  surpluses  signify  for  the  agri- 
cultural policy  of  the  United  States?  It 
means— it  has  meant,  already — that  today 
there  is  less  government  intervention  In  agri- 
cultural affairs  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
30  vears.  Today,  farmers  operating  under 
commodity  programs  that  are  largely  volun- 
tary possess  more  freedom  of  choice  than 
they  have  had  since  the  early  Triple-A  days 
of  the  New  Deal.  Today,  the  market  operates 
more  freely  than  has  been  the  case  for  three 
decades. 

With  virtually  no  Government  stocks  on 
hand,  with  resale  policies  securely  Insulating 
the  market  from  the  negligible  supplies  in 
CCC  hands,  the  Government's  role  in  the 
market  has  been  sharply  diminished.  The 
market  functions  as  It  will,  responding  to 
private  forces  in  the  market  place,  record- 
ing dollars-and-cents  variations  as  a  conse- 
quence of  supply  and  demand  and  quality 
conditions. 

Indeed,  this  Is  a  new  "ballgame"  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

As  the  domestic  scene  has  changed,  so  has 
that  around  the  world.  Global  population 
Is  growing  at  the  unprecedented  rate  of  more 
than  one  million  persons  a  week.  At  the 
same  time,  per  capita  demand  is  climbing 
steeply  as  the  standard  of  living  In  most 
countries  improves.  As  people  earn  more 
money,  they  insist  upon  more  food,  and 
better  food.  This  means  they  consume  more 
animal  products  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  the 
long-term  demand  for  United  States  farm 
products  will  continue  to  grow.  Today,  feed 
grains  Is  the  number  one  dollar  earner  of 
all  American  exports  Including  non-agricul- 
tural expKjrts. 

Twin  forces — more  people  and  economic 
progress — give  us  a  basis  for  confidence  that 
for  the  foreseeable  future  worldwide  demand 
win  Increase  for  the  products  of  American 
field  and  farm.  A  substantial  part  of  that 
demand  will  for  some  time  be  concessional 
rather  than  commercial,  which  presents  us 
with  very  special  and  sensitive  problems.  But 
the  demand  is  there  and  the  world  somehow 
must  meet  it. 

All  these  various  factors  the  89th  Congress 
took  into  consideration,  and  after  weighing 
them  carefully  said  in  effect  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
American  farmer  and  related  agri-business 
Institutions : 

"Here,  in  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  Is  a  four-year  farm  program.  We  have 
decided  that,  instead  of  changing  the  rules 
annually  by  passing  new  legislation  each 
year  as  we  have  done  In  the  past,  you  are  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  consistent,  predictable 
program  of  operation  for  four  years. 

"Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  It  work  ,  .  .  so 
that  this  country  may  continue  to  produce 
abundantly  all  the  food  and  fiber  it  can  use. 
to  maintain  Its  power  and  leadership  and  to 
bring  to  Its  producers  a  fair  return  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  other  segments  of 
the  American  economy — In  other  words. 
Parity  of  Income." 

This  is  a  challenge  we  now  seek  to  meet. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
opportunity  that  is  ours,  and  so  operate  our 
programs  that  we  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce abundantly  and  reward  our  producers 
fairly.     In  the  process  we  will  need  to  be 


open-minded  and  pragmatic  so  we  can  oper- 
ate our  programs  better  as  we  gain  more 
experience,  and  be  prepared  to  improve  and 
strengthen  them  at  the  right  time. 

All  this  will  not  be  easy.  As  always  in 
agriculture  we  are  subject  to  many  forces 
beyond  our  control.  We  are  required  to  make 
decisions  18  months  in  advance  to  meet,  but 
hopefuUy  not  exceed,  anticipated  demand. 
Worldwide  growing  conditions — not  just  in 
Kansas,  but  in  such  far  places  as  the  Ukraine 
and  India— may  upset  our  calculations. 
With  more  than  115  million  acres  In  feed- 
grains  In  the  U.S.,  a  not  unusual  variation  In 
yield  of  6  bushels  per  acre  would  mean  nearly 
700  million  bushels  more  or  less  in  supply. 
Such  temporary  but  price-depressing  supply 
conditions  constantly  threaten  farm  prices 
and  income.  Weather  Is  a  great  imponder- 
able, but  not  the  only  one.  The  best  plans 
may  come  undone  because  of  pestilence, 
floods,  economic  or  political  upheaval— be- 
cause of  all  sorts  of  forces  that  make  the 
modern-dav  world  complex. 

At  the  same  time  the  cost-price  squeeze 
always  threatens.  Somehow  we  must  con- 
tinue the  advance  of  farm  price  over  farm 
cost  that  made  1966  a  year  of  Improvement 
m  farm  Income.  So  far  in  this  calendar  year 
of  1967.  production  costs  are  nullifying  in- 
come Increases. 

I  repeat  that  It  won't  be  easy  to  hold 
supply  and  demand  In  balance,  produce 
abundantly,  and  obtain  parity  of  income  for 
the  farmer.  Nonetheless,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment. If  we  exercise  all  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  that  we  have  Individually  and  col- 
lectively ...  if  we  draw  on  lessons  of  the 
past  ...  if  we  strive  together  to  apply  those 
lessons  to  the  future  ...  we  can  make  our 
current  system  work  effectively.  We  can 
meet  our  obUgations  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world.  We  can  achieve  a  fair 
return  for  the  American  producer. 

This  is  our  mandate,  as  agricultural  lead- 
ers. This  is  our  opportunity,  our  responsi- 
bility. We  must  work  together  so  this  system 
win  succeed. 

r  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  to 
consult  with  me  as  to  how  we  can  attain 
these  goals.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  advice 
and  your  counsel  and  guidance.  This  is 
yo\ir  meeting.  My  associates  and  I  are  here 
with  the  sole  objective  of  benefiting  from 
your  contribution  to  this  free  and  open 
forum.  ^  . 

The  press  Is  with  us  today,  and  may  be 
writing  about  yovir  remarks,  and  filming  and 
taping  them,  at  any  time. 

Now  with  that  formal  introduction,  allow 
me  just  a  few  minutes  to  deUll  the  current 
situation  with  supporting  charts  which  you 
will  find  in  your  information  kit.  Then  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  first  par- 
ticipant who  raises  his  hand. 


MISTER  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  emerg- 
ing as  "Mister  War  on  Hunger"  of  this 
administration  is  a  man  who  befits  the 
title  from  his  years  of  background  and 
pioneering  in  the  cause  about  which 
many  are  now  aroused.  He  is  Herbert  J. 
Waters,  formerly  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Material  Resources  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Few  men  in  or  out  of  government  have 
been  more  closely  involved  in  the  even- 
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tual  development  of  what  Is  ndw  the  war 
on  hunger  than  Waters.  I|i  fact.  If 
any  one  Individual  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  convincing  this  adm  nistration 
of  the  vital  importance  of  givi  ig  greater 
priority  to  the  world  food  and  ^pulation 
problems,  it  was  Waters.  j 

Herbert  Waters  is  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  as  head  of  the  newly  astabllshed 
Office  of  the  War  on  Hung^  In  AID. 
Since  the  time  Secretary  of  /(griculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan  brought  hiin  into  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  I  in  1949, 
Waters  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  area  of  food  and  agriculturle.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  an  ini^ovator,  as 
an  activist,  and  as  a  person  who  could 
keep  things  moving  in  the  riiht  direc- 
tions. T 

Working  In  close  unison  with]  Secretai-y 
Brannan  and  subsequently  asi  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  thei^  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Waters  ivas  a  ma- 
jor architect  In  developing  th^  Food  for 
Peace  Act  and  the  food-for-fre^dom  pro- 
gram. In  the  area  of  cooperatives, 
Waters  has  been  a  symbol  for  ihe  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Humphrey  aijiendment 
on  cooperatives.  Waters  played  a  major 
role  along  with  farm  organiaatlons  In 
recognizing  the  leading  role  cooperatives 
could  play  in  implementing  th^  self-help 
principle  of  our  foreign  asslsttince  pro- 
grams, j 

Throughout  his  wide  range  if  respon- 
sibilities— directing  AID'S  prqgrams  in 
the  use  of  our  agricultural,  Industrial, 
and  transportation  resources]  to  fulfill 
foreign  assistance  objectives— Waters 
has  kept  paramount  his  Interest  in  the 
food-for-freedom  program.       j 

In  establishing  a  new  office  \n  AID  to 
consolidate  all  of  the  Agency's!  activities 
relating  to  htmger-populationi  problems 
and  nutrition,  the  administration  could 
not  have  made  a  wiser  selection  than 
Waters  to  direct  this  vital  progtam. 

In  his  new  assignment,  he  [has  indi- 
cated his  conviction  that  th^  job  can 
only  be  done  well  by  the  ma^qmum  in- 
volvement of  private  enterprise.  He 
stands  a  good  chance  of  mobilizing  such 
private  resources.  He  has  alwai^s  worked 
Closely  with  the  private  sectorj  He  has 
always  emphasized  the  importahce  of  the 
role  of  agriculture  and  business,  working 
In  unison  and  has  been  quietly  working 
for  montlyi  to  bring  about  gifeater  in- 
volvemeryrof  the  private  fertiliser  Indus- 
try which  seems  to  offer  the  b«st  imme- 
diate possibility  of  contributing  to  agri- 
cultural expansion. 


GOV- 


SABBATH   OBSERVANCE 
ERNMENT  EMPLO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  mfty  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemftn  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try was  founded  on  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  but  we  must  constantly 
remain  vigilant  to  keep  this|  freedom 
alive  for  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  expres- 
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sions  of  any  religious  heritage  is  to  ob- 
serve one  day  as  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  religious  freedom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  not  stop  an  in- 
dividual from  observing  the  religious 
holidays  of  his  church. 

At  present  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  religious  holidays  do 
not  coincide  with  national  holidays  are 
not  allowed  administrative  leave  to  let 
them  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. We  must  remedy  this  situation 
at  once.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  a  bill  I  will  intro- 
duce in  the  next  few  days  which  would 
allow  department  and  agency  heads  to 
grant  time  off  for  employees  to  comply 
with  religious  obligations  prescribed  by 
religious  denominations  of  which  such 
employees  are  bona  fide  members. 


READJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  is  especially  timely  as  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam  veterans  begin  to  re- 
turn home  seeking  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation or  to  find  employment.  The 
legislation  will  Increase  disability  com- 
pensation to  wounded  veterans  by  20 
percent.  A  $250  burial  allowance  will 
be  provided  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Of  special  Interest  is  a  provision  which 
will  provide  for  special  hospital  treat- 
ment to  all  veterans  developing  mental 
disorders  and  psychosis  within  2  years 
after  discharge. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  woiild  only 
cost  the  Treasury  $9.7  million  in  the 
coming  year  and  only  $80  million  in  in- 
creased benefits  over  the  next  5  years. 
This  is  a  minor  contribution  for  the 
great  service  which  these  men  have 
given  to  their  country. 


IT  IS  SERVICE,  NOT  AGE,  THAT 
COUNTS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  grant  retire- 
ment with  full  pension  benefits  to  civil 
service  employees  with  30  years'  serv- 
ice regardless  of  their  age.  Although 
the  nxmiber  of  persons  affected  by  this 
change  will  be  small,  I  feel  that  the  bill 


makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
liberality  and  fairness  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice system. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  the  fore- 
most employer  in  the  coimtry,  should  be 
a  leader  in  initiating  a  liberal  retirement 
policy  for  those  who  work  for  it,  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  Last 
year's  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  which  allows  retirement 
at  age  55  after  30  years'  service  with  full 
pension  was  a  great  step  forward.  How- 
ever, Federal  employees  must  still  con- 
tend with  an  arbitrary  rule  which  per- 
mits one  man  to  retire  on  full  pension  at 
55  while  another  at  52  or  53  cannot  do 
so,  even  though  both  have  served  for 
the  same  amount  of  time.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  unjust. 
It  puts  a  higher  premium  on  age  than 
on  length  of  service. 

I  truly  believe  that  to  change  this  ar- 
bitrary law  can  only  be  beneficial,  both 
to  the  Government  and  to  those  who 
serve  it.  As  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  so 
rightly  observed  in  its  February  1966 
report  to  the  President,  concerning  the 
civil  service  retirement  system — 

The  chief  problem  with  the  existing  struc. 
ture  is  that  many  workers  stay  on  the  active 
duty  rolls  beyond  their  period  of  real  ef- 
fectiveness, and  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  systems  lend  encouragement  to  that 
tendency.  ...  It  Is  widely  recognized  that 
Individuals  age  at  different  rates. 

The  age  requirement  for  retirement 
with  30  years'  service  does  not  encourage 
workers  to  stay  on  past  their  peak  effec- 
tiveness, it  forces  them  to  do  so.  It 
flatly  denies  the  difference  in  Individual 
aging  rates. 

The  Government  is  not  likely  to  lose 
by  thus  improving  its  retirement  policy. 
Most  of  those  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  new  opportunity  my  bill  would 
create  would  fall  into  two  groups :  those 
who  are  compelled  to  retire  for  reasons 
of  health  or  physical  infirmity,  but  are 
not  eligible  for  retirement  tinder  the 
disability  clauses,  and  those  who  have 
either  lost  interest  In  their  jobs  or  are 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  under  which  they 
must  work.  A  current  advertising  axiom 
states  "You  can't  get  tomorrow's  jobs 
with  yesterday's  skills."  Well,  it  cer- 
tainly follows  that  you  cannot  do  today's 
jobs  efficiently  with  yesterday's  skills, 
either.  In  both  instances,  the  Govern- 
ment gains  from  the  retirements  by  be- 
ing able  to  replace  older,  less  efficient, 
or  even  partially  disabled  workers  with 
younger,  more  vigorous  ones.  And  al- 
most invariably,  these  younger  workers 
will  work  at  a  lower  grade  than  those 
whom  they  replace,  so  you  realize  a  sav- 
ings in  both  cost  and  efficiency. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  liberalizing  of  the  retire- 
ment system.  One  of  the  chief  criticisms 
of  the  Civil  Service  in  recent  years  has 
been  its  tendency  to  "pyramiding  at  the 
top"  with  the  resultant  reduction  in  op- 
portunities for  advancement  of  the 
younger  worker.  Allowing  retirement 
after  30  years'  service,  regardless  of  c.e, 
can  do  much  to  reduce  this  effect,  thus 
making  a  career  in  government  more 
appealing  to  the  young  ambitious  worker. 
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Furthermore,  the  more  flexible  a  retire- 
ment system  is,  the  more  It  will  attract 
competent  and  dedicated  persons. 

Opponents  of  the  change  which  my  bill 
proposes  claim  that  It  will  increase  in- 
centive to  early  retirement,  thus  robbing 
the  Grovernment  of  many  valuable  work- 
ers and  that  it  will  cost  far  too  much  for 
the  retirement  fund  to  support. 

In  answer  to  the  objections,  let  me  say 
that  I  feel  they  are  Ill-founded  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  There  is  little  proof  that 
a  more  liberal  retirement  system  encour- 
ages earlier  retirement.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  workers  eligible  to  retire  in  the  50- 
and-over  age  group  are  at  the  prime  of 
their  earning  power  and  usefulness  In 
their  work.  Jobs  available  to  the  over- 
50  worker  in  industry  are  at  a  premiimi 
today,  so  the  percentage  of  those  who 
would  retire  from  Government  service  to 
accept  positions  in  industry  would  neces- 
sarily be  small.  Furthermore,  the  aver- 
age individual  In  his  fifties  is  at  a  period 
when  his  family  financial  responsibilities 
are  the  greatest;  he  cannot  afford  to 
retire. 

Perhaps  a  greater  incentive  to  con- 
tinuing work  for  the  individual  eligible 
to  retire  Is  that  he  is  always  Increasing 
his  annuity.  The  fact  that  it  takes  more 
than  40  years  to  build  retirement  credits 
up  to  the  80-percent  maximum  limit,  and 
the  fact  that  retirement  benefits  are 
based  on  the  5  years  of  highest  salary 
mean  a  longer  period  of  service  will  pro- 
vide a  correspondingly  great  annuity. 

With  all  of  these  factors  discouraging 
retirement,  even  for  the  eligible,  the  cost 
of  this  proposal  can  hardly  assume  major 
proportions.  The  question  of  increased 
costs  is  also  one  which  is  hard  to  docu- 
ment, as  any  estimate  of  cost  must  be 
based  on  an  assumption  of  how  many 
persons  would  retire  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  involves  complex  per- 
sonal factors  not  easily  reduced  to  sta- 
tistics. Such  costs  as  might  be  incurred 
are  surely  balanced  by  the  benefits  which 
the  change  would  bring  to  those  forced 
to  retire  early  and  by  the  increased  flexi- 
bility of  the  retirement  system  which 
would  make  Government  service  a  more 
appealing  career  choice  to  capable 
persons. 


THEY  CAN  FIND  ANYBODY  A  JOB — 
BUT  WHERE  AND  FOR  HOW  MUCH? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  recently  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
magazine  Nation's  Business  entitled 
"America's  Poor:  Where  They  Can  Get 
Jobs."  This  article,  authored  by  that 
very  articulate  spokesman  for  conserva- 
tism, Mr.  Holmes  Alexander,  seemed  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  vast  conspiracy 
among  labor,  intellectuals.  Democrats 
generally,  and  the  Labor  Department  to 


obscure  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
"fact"  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  jobs, 
and  that  unemployment  is  basically  a 
result  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  luiem- 
ployed  to  work.  The  magazine,  In  its 
January  1967  issue,  followed  this  up  with 
another  article  entitled  "We  Can  Get 
Anybody  a  Job,"  which  continued  to 
suggest  that  unemployment  stemmed 
from  some  kind  of  character  flaw  in  the 
unemployed.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a 
new  argument.  As  a  Queen  of  France 
once  said:  "If  the  poor  have  no  bread, 
let  them  eat  cake." 

Two  very  capable  and  highly  re- 
spected Washington  economists,  Sar 
Levitan  and  Garth  Mangum.  have  re- 
sponded to  this  argument  in  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Reporter  for  No- 
vember 17,  1966.  And  the  Washington 
Post's  very  perceptive  reporter,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  has  investigated  the  of- 
fer of  Nation's  Business  with  revealing 
results,  which  he  described  in  his  col- 
umn of  February  4.  I  include  the 
Levitan-Mangum  and  Raspberry  articles 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks: 
[From  the  Reporter  Magazine.  Nov.  17,  1966) 

Coming  to  Grips  With  TJkemplotment 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Garth  L.  Mangum) 
The  labor-shortage  story,  standard  front- 
page fare  In  recent  months,  has  now  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Gardner  Ackley.  Business  publications  re- 
port a  frantic  search  for  manpower  that  has 
put  the  handicapped  and  women  to  work 
pushing  brooms  and  manning  factory  ma- 
chines as  m  the  days  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Now,  In  a 
recent  address,  Ackley  has  argued  that  find- 
ing work  for  the  nation's  three  million  un- 
employed iB  no  longer  a  task  of  Increasing 
the  number  of  Jobs  but  of  qualifying  work- 
ers to  fill  the  vacant  Jobs. 

Nation's  Business,  a  publication  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  finds 
no  difficulty  In  explaining  this  anomaly  of 
millions  of  unemployed  and  job  going  beg- 
ging. It  asserts  that  unemployment  could 
be  virtually  eliminated  In  the  United  States 
were  it  not  for  for  a  gigantic  plot  by  Federal 
bureaucrats  and  advocates  of  the  welfare 
state.  According  to  Nation's  Business,  there 
are  more  job  vacancies  than  idle  men,  but 
the  government  has  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  publishing  job-vacancy  data  lest 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  weaken  the 
case  for  further  expansion  of  the  welfare 
state  by  exposing  malingerers. 

Support  for  the  claim  that  job  vacancies 
are  as  widespread  as  unemplojrment  comes 
not  only  from  newspaper  stories  but  also 
from  "scientific"  studies.  A  report  of  the 
Manpower  Research  Coimcll.  sponsored  by 
Manpower  Inc..  a  nationwide  firm  providing 
temporary  help,  has  been  widely  publicized. 
Using  a  sample  survey,  the  Manpower  Re- 
search Council  found  that  unfilled  jobs 
among  the  surveyed  corporations  equalled 
foiu:  per  cent  of  their  total  employment. 
Since  that  percentage  approximates  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate,  some  have 
reached  the  facile  conclusion  that  full  em- 
ployment has  been  reached.  The  conclusion 
leads  to  two  policy  recommendations:  cut 
back  on  Federal  expenditures  before  labor 
shortages  become  more  inflationary  or  ac- 
cept four  per  cent  unemployment  but  pro- 
vide better  services  to  Its  victims. 

The  argument  Is  not  a  new  one.  Even  In 
the  first  years  of  this  decade,  when  unem- 
ployment hovered  between  five  and  six  per 
cent,  fiscal  conservatives  maintained  that  no 
job   shortages   existed.     The    problem,    they 


claimed,  was  on»  of  matching  square  pegs  to 
round  holes — the  jobs  were  there  but  people 
had  the  wrong  skills,  or  lived  In  the  wrong 
places,  or  lacked  incentives.  Their  solution 
for  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  the 
same  as  it  is  now:  well-publicized  govern- 
ment statistics  about  job  vacancies  and  a 
modest  government  training  program. 

The  result  was  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  which  provides 
Income  support  for  the  unemployed  while 
they  undertake  training.  It  was  supported 
by  fiscal  conservatives  as  a  substitute  for 
stimulation  of  demand  and  by  the  fiscal  lib- 
erals as  good  In  Itself.  The  measure  has 
been  revised  three  times.  In  each  case  Con- 
gress has  given  the  program's  administrators 
pretty  much  what  they  asked.  And  well  they 
might,  for  MDTA  has  helped  many  unem- 
ployed Individuals  to  find  Jobs  and  the  bene- 
fits from  the  program — measured  In  Increased 
earnings  and  higher  taxes — have  exceeded  the 
costs.  MDTA  and  other  training  programs 
have  done  very  little  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, however,  because  training  people  does 
not  create  jobs,  and  lack  of  jobs  was  the 
basic  problem  between  1957  and  1965.  The 
tax  cut  in  1964.  foUowed  by  the  buildup  in 
Vietnam,  not  the  training  program,  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  lowering  the  rate  to 
four  per  cent.  Anti-poverty  measures  have 
helped  to  cut  unemployment  below  that 
level. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  get  our 
domestic  economy  In  order.  The  incidence 
of  unemployment  among  Negroes  has  re- 
mained double  that  among  whites.  And  It 
is  particularly  disturbing  that  In  the  present 
tightening  labor  market  Negro  unemploy- 
ment during  recent  months  has  actually  in- 
creased. In  central-city  slum  areas  the  level 
of  unemployment  is  even  higher  than  the 
national  figure.  Providing  work  for  the  hard 
core  of  "unemployable"  persons  Is.  Indeed, 
not  so  much  an  economic  problem  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  social  urgency. 

The  widespread  belief  that  Jobs  go  begging 
for  lack  of  applicants  makes  It  harder  to  get 
support  for  programs  to  create  new  Jobs. 
Reg^rettably.  there  Is  no  conclusive  evidence 
to  disprove  the  claims  that  Job  vacancies 
actually  equal  the  number  of  Idle  workers. 
We  remain  one  of  the  few  western  industrial 
nations  with  no  measure  of  Job  vacancies. 
Strangely,  the  absence  of  a  Job-vacancy  meas- 
ure must  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  or- 
ganization that  would  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  disproving  the  alleged  unemployment = 
Job  vacancy  equation:  the  afl-cio.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  been  anxious  to  un- 
dertake a  Job-vacancy  statistics  program  but 
has  been  stymied  by  afl-cio  strategists  who 
have  a  pipeline  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  subcommittee  that  controls  the 
Labor  Department's  budget.  Organized  la- 
bor's opposition  to  the  collection  of  Job- 
vacancy  data  Is  based  on  the  rather  uncon- 
vincing argument  that  the  public  and 
Congress  might  be  misled  into  minimizing 
unemployment  problems  If  information  that 
Job  vacancies  also  exist  became  generally 
available. 

THE    MATCH    GAME 

Job-vacancy  data  are  not  totally  unavail- 
able, however.  Despite  objections  to  a  reg- 
ular nationwide  Job-vacancy  survey,  Congress 
authorized  the  Department  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct pilot  studies  In  major  metropolitan 
areas  during  1965  and  1966  to  develop  sur- 
vey techniques.  The  department  has  been 
forbidden  to  pubUsh  the  results  of  the  pilot 
surveys  and  precluded  from  undertaking  a 
broader  enumeration.  Despite  the  secrecy. 
It  Is  possible  to  put  together  a  picture  from 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees 
based  on  the  Information  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  These  data  suggest 
that  the  number  of  Job  vacancies  has  In- 
creased as  unemployment  has  dropped  over 
the  past  two  years.  StUl,  after  Increasing 
from   1.1%    In   1964   and   1.4%    In   1965,  the 
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number  of  job  vacancies  In  the  U:  ilted  States 
In  Augiist,  1966,  was  apparently  >nly  1.8  per 
cent  of  total  employment,  or  less  than  half 
of  the  total  unemployment  In  t  le  country. 

What  are  the  policy  ImpUcatlcns  of  a  1.8 
percent  job- vacancy  rate  compar(<l  to  a  four 
percent  unemplojrment?  Of  coxu'se,  1.3  mil- 
lion Jobs  (1.8  percent  of  those  eiaployed)  is 
a  lot  of  jobs  and  some  of  them  should  be 
matchable  with  some  of  the  2.9  million  un- 
employed. Many  see  job-vacanc  j  data  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  that  natch.  The 
expectation,  however,  reflects  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  J  ob-vacancy 
statistics. 

The  data,  if  available,  would  lie  no  more 
llkSjy  to  answer  the  questions  on  where 
the  vacant  jobs  are.  what  their  requirements 
are,  and  what  they  pay  than  unemploy- 
ment data  would  describe  who  Is  u  nemployed. 
why.  and  what  kind  of  job  he  Is  ooklng  for. 
Employers  in  a  Job-vacancy  sur  ey  are  apt 
to  be  asked  questions  very  mucl  like  those 
asked  in  present  monthly  surveys  concerning 
unemployment,  e.g..  "How  man;'  vacancies 
were  you  actively  seeking  to  fill  last  week?" 
Employers  have  shown  a  willing;  less  to  co- 
operate in  answering  this  question,  but  they 
might  not  be  if  they  thought  li  would  be 
followed  by  a  flood  of  referrals  from  the 
public  employment  services.  I 

Job-vacancy  data  can  serve  aji  economic 
indicators,  they  can  Identify  ccmmunitles 
and  occupations  with  a  shortage  of  labor, 
and  they  can  furnish  guidance  :o  training 
efforts.  But  only  Job  orders  placed  with  the 
public  employment  services  can  ^tually  be 
used  to  refer  the  unemploy^  to  Job 
openings. 

This  type  of  Information  is  iready  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Enployment 
Service,  which  in  co-operation  with  state 
governments  operates  some  1.9C0  employ- 
ment offices  throughout  the  coun  ry.  While 
some  of  these  local  employment  offices  do 
an  excellent  Job  In  obtaining  liiformatlon 
about  Job  openings  and  In  dissem:  natlng  the 
information  to  job  seekers,  many  more  per- 
form this  task  rather  poorly.  Ttie  need  Is 
to  Improve  the  local  employment  services. 
Not  surprisingly,  however,  many  people  who 
advocate  national  Job-vacancy  lata  as  a 
cheap  panacea  for  unemploymen ;  problems 
consistently  object  to  raising  thd  budget  of 
the  USES. 

DATA  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH 

Special  programs  are  needed 
employability  level  of  those 
pressed   areas   and   central-city 
some  of  these  Jobless,  basic 
training  Is  the  first  step  toward 
for   employment.     At   the  same   . 
Income  must  be  provided  for  them 
are  learning.    Others  are  unable 
because  of  their  Isolated  location 
piles  not  only  to  the  unemployed 
eastern  Kentucky  or  West  Virgin! 
to  the  residents  of  some  big  cities. 
cause  of  high  unemployment  in 
ceedlng  thirteen  per  cent)  is  a 
lack  of  public  transportation 
the  same  may  be  true  In  other 
areas.    As  the  Jobs  move  to  the 

residents  of  such  areas  can  be ._. 

ply  for  the  lack  of  better  transport 

Some  Idle  workers  who  live  far 
of   employment   will    have   to   be 
The  young  and   the  educated 
moved  where  employment 
lat  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
outside  help.     Most  persons 
assistance  to  overcome  such 
blUty  as  family  obligations,  __. 
tachment.   and   the   Inadequacy 
facilities  in  big  cities.     While   _ 
been  generous  in  appropriating 
training.  It  has  supported 
unemployed  only  sparingly. 
seems,  do  not  want  Federal  mon 
relocate  their  constituents.     So  .. 
assistance  has  been  limited  to  a 
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relocation   projects,   and   a   great  deal  more 
can  be  done  in  this  area. 

Job-vacancy  data  can  also  be  helpful,  but 
the  mere  knowledge  that  openings  exist  Is  not 
sufficient  to  fill  jobs.  Employer  and  union 
prejudices  must  be  broken  down.  Automo- 
bile manufacturers  In  Detroit  were  actively 
seeking  last  summer  to  All  three  thousand 
Jobs.  But  In  line  with  traditional  require- 
ments, these  are  "men"  jobs  though  many 
of  the  vacancies  could  have  easily  been  filled 
but  for  prejudice  against  hiring  women  In 
certain  jobs. 

Many  potential  workers  have  completely 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force  and  are  not 
even  looking  for  Jobs  because  of  repeated 
disappointments  and  failure,  either  their 
own  or  the  example  of  others  In  the  slums 
where  they  have  grown  up.  To  bring  these 
persons  Into  the  economic  mainstream,  they 
must  be  reached  and  encouraged  to  make 
the  effort.  The  U.S  Employment  Service 
does  very  little  to  help  those  who  are  not 
actively  seeking  work.  Some  anti-poverty 
programs  have  focused  on  this  problem.  A 
major  responsibility  of  neighborhood  cen- 
ters established  by  local  anti-poverty  agen- 
cies in  slum  areas  Is  to  Identify  both  per- 
sons In  need  of  work  and  available  Jobs  In 
the  community  that  they  could  fill.  Some 
of  these  neighborhood  organizations  have 
had  considerable  success  and  their  experi- 
ence has  stimulated  some  public  employ- 
ment offices  to  Intensify  their  efforts  to  help 
place  the  most  disadvantaged  poor  In  jobs. 
But  all  the  Job-vacancy  data  and  even  the 
most  effective  work  by  the  public  employ- 
ment services  will  not  create  jobs  for  many 
of  the  truly  disadvantaged,  persons  who  are 
either  not  equipped  or  not  acceptable  to 
employers  under  present  conditions.  The 
exact  number  of  these  is  not  known,  but 
their  number  may  exceed  half  a  million. 

In  the  past,  unemployment  of  four  per 
cent  would  have  brought  to  the  nation  a 
comfortable  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  and 
public  policy  would  have  shifted  from  con- 
cern with  unemployment  to  antl-lnflatlon. 
That  we  now  find  ourselves  wavering  be- 
tween the  two  at  present  Is  evidence  of  an 
increasing  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  our  society — in  particular 
of  the  hard-core  "unemployables,"  most  of 
whom  are  Negreos. 

Increased  demand  could  generate  in- 
creased employment,  encouraging  employers 
to  reach  more  deeply  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  The  ability  of  Western  ESj- 
ropean  nations  to  maintain  unemployment 
levels  below  two  per  cent  is  tantalizing,  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price.  Though 
low  unemployment  is  accompanied  by  price 
Increases  that  exceed  our  inflation  toler- 
ances, they  do  not  generally  appear  to  be 
causally  connected.  Most  of  the  recent  price 
Increases  are  In  food  and  services,  particu- 
larly medical  services,  which  are  little  re- 
lated to  the  state  of  the  economy.  Even 
settlements  are  not  In  occupations  with 
pressing  labor  shortages.  Nevertheless,  the 
prevailing  opinion  Is  that  labor  shortages 
are  the  cause  of  present  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have  obviously 
been  Inadequate  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  large  groups  In  our  population.  Even  the 
most  optimistic  administration  spokesmen 
do  not  anticipate  that  these  over-all  eco- 
nomic measures  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
deflciently  educated,  the  unskilled,  and  the 
culturally  deprived.  With  Chairman  Ackley's 
warning  against  further  attempts  to  reduce 
unemployment  by  stimulating  the  economy, 
we  are  left  with  only  second-best  alterna- 
tives: (1)  leave  unemployment  where  It  Is, 
either  ignoring  or  mitigating  by  welfare 
measures  its  impact  on  those  disadvantaged 
In  the  competition  for  jobs;  (2)  make  margi- 
nal Improvements  in  the  ability  of  the  labor 
market  to  match  men  and  jobs  through 
training,  relocation.  Information,  and  better 


employment  services;  or  (3)  create  jobs  that 
fit  the  abilities  and  limitations  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  The  last  alternative  de- 
serves greater  consideration  than  It  has  re- 
ceived thus  far. 

Despite  technological  development,  un- 
skilled Jobs  are  not  disappearing  from  the 
U.S.  economy.  Paced  with  the  pressxire  of 
demand,  employers  will  use  the  labor  avail- 
able; but  if  the  obstacles  are  too  great,  they 
may  consider  It  less  costly  to  resort  to  over- 
time or  to  bid  against  each  other  for  already 
employed  workers  than  to  dip  more  deeply 
into  the  unemployed. 

THE  PRICE  IN  BILLIONS 

An  Important  step  toward  matching  Job 
vacancies  with  Jobless  workers  would  be  to 
open  up  housing  for  Negroes  in  the  suburbs 
where  the  Jobs  increasingly  are  to  be  found. 
Indeed,  public  reluctance  to  take  this  ob- 
vious step  Is  being  subsidized  by  more  costly 
and  less  efficient  measures.  Barring  that  ap- 
proach, perhaps  the  most  efficient  way  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed, as  was  recently  suggested  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress,  Is  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  public-service  employment  as  "an  em- 
ployer of  last  resort,  providing  work  for 
'hard-core  unemployed'  In  useful  community 
enterprises."  There  Is  ample  socially  useful 
work  to  be  performed.  Actually  we  have 
moved  a  considerable  way  down  the  special 
job-creation  road.  The  poverty  programs' 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Work  Experi- 
ence, and  related  measures  already  provide 
jobs  and  training  for  some  400,000  youths 
and  adult  poor,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  Recent  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  some- 
what extend  these  programs. 

The  solution  is  not  a  cheap  one,  however. 
If  the  unemployed  were  supplied  Jobs  at  the 
prevailing  minimum-wage  rate — which  will 
be  raised  next  February  to  $1.40  an  hour, 
thus  making  It  still  more  difficult  for  the  dis- 
advantaged to  get  Jobs  In  the  open  market— 
the  annual  cost  of  filling  a  public-service  Job 
would  be  about  $4,500.  This  would  include. 
In  addition  to  wages  and  fringes,  the  cost  of 
supervision  and  administrative  overhead,  as 
well  as  provision  for  the  remedial  basic  edu- 
cation so  necessary  if  these  workers  are  to 
be  boosted  eventually  Into  the  competitive 
labor  market. 

Supplying  such  jobs  to  the  chronically 
unemployed  would  be  expensive  but  not  In- 
conceivable. The  rub  comes  with  the  recog- 
nition that  several  million  persons  not  pro- 
tected by  minimum-wage  legislation  now 
work  at  jobs  paying  less  than  the  current 
minimum  wage.  Would  the  guarantee  of 
employment  at  the  minimum  wage  extend 
to  them  as  well?  It  would  require  radical 
changes  in  our  social  attitudes  to  answer 
this  question  affirmatively,  and  pervasive  In- 
stitutional changes  would  be  needed  to  Im- 
plement such  a  commitment.  There  is  no 
indication  today  that  guaranteed  employ- 
ment at  the  prevailing  statutory  minimum 
wage  carries  high  political  priority. 

F^ill  employment  Is  nearer  today  than  it 
was  two  years  ago  but  It  is  still  elusive. 
The  achievement  of  full  employment  Is  » 
costly  business,  but  so  Is  the  social  disorgani- 
zation accompanying  unemployment.  Job- 
vacancy  data  might  Illuminate  the  dilemma 
but  would  contribute  little  to  Its  solution. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,   1967] 

Business  Group  Bets  a  Job 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

No  one  has  made  a  survey  of  It.  but  It's  a 
safe  guess  that  very  few  of  the  District's 
16.000  unemployed  men  and  women  are  reg- 
ular subscribers  to  The  Nation's  Business, 
the  org^an  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Otherwise,  they  wouldn't  be  Jobless. 

Right  there  on  page  35  of  the  January 
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Issue,  the  editors  come  right  out  and  say  "We 
Can  Get  Anybody  a  Job."  In  red  letters,  a 
balf-lnch  tall. 

Editor  Jack  Wooldrldge  swears  he  means 
It.  Well,  almost,  anyway.  He  did  hedge 
enough  to  say  that  he  couldn't  guarantee 
placing  and  keeping  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts. But  persons  with  criminal  records 
who  really  want  to  work,  well,  no  sweat. 

"Government  agencies  daily  hand  out  tax- 
payers' money  to  compensate  the  country's 
unemployed,  a  good  chunk  of  whom  could 
get  productive  Jobs  tomorrow  If  they  had 
to,"  the  magazine  article  declares. 

It  quotes  officials  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  employment  agencies  on  how  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  "taking  initiative 
away  from  people"  and  how  "there  Is  too 
much  fear  of  good  hard  work,  of  getting  the 
hands  dirty."  Then  comes  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  piece: 

"So  Nation's  Business,  with  the  support 
of  the  Nation's  private  employment  agencies, 
throws  out  the  challenge:  We  can  get  any- 
body a  job  who  Is  willing  and  able  to  work. 
Write  the  Editor,  Nation's  Business,  1615  H 
St.  nw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006." 

Wooldrldge  says  he  already  has  received 
"several  hundred"  letters,  few  of  them  from 
Washington,  in  response  to  the  challenge. 
Each  Job-seeker  is  referred  to  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  In  his  area.  Some  1500 
agencies  are  Involved. 

Underlying  both  the  article  and  Wool- 
drldge's  comments  is  the  feeling  that  most 
people  who  don't  have  Jobs  simply  don't 
want  them.  There  is  the  suspicion,  too,  that 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service — a  natural 
enemy  of  the  private  agencies — Isn't  doing 
much  of  a  job,  partly  because  many  Jobless 
people  come  to  USES  just  so  they  can  pick 
up  their  unemployment  checks. 

Not  so,  on  either  count  says  Fred  Hetzel, 
director  of  USES  for  the  District.  Hetzel, 
whose  agency  puts  between  4000  and  5000 
people  to  work  every  month,  notes  that  he 
has  to  turn  away  hundreds  every  day,  either 
because  they  have  no  skills  or  because  crimi- 
nal records  make  them  virtually  un- 
employable. 

"They  don't  come  here  to  get  a  check,"  he 
said.  "Most  of  them  aren't  eligible  for 
compensation." 

Wooldrldge  makes  one  point  that  both  ex- 
plains how  the  magazine  is  able  to  make 
its  startling  guarantee  and  hints  of  a  major 
problem  with  the  plan. 

"We  are  able  to  do  better  than  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,"  he  said,  "because  we 
have  a  nationwide  pool  of  Jobs.  We  can 
exchange  Information  and  help  get  people 
and  Jobs  together."  He  noted  that  some 
members  of  Congress  have  urged  a  similar 
national  pool  of  jobs  and  jobless  by  USES. 

The  idea  certainly  has  some  advantages, 
but  mostly  for  the  highly  skilled  craftsmen, 
professionals  or  executives.  A  bright  young 
Ivy  Leaguer  might  well  move  to  Chicago  to 
take  a  junior  executive's  post.  But  few  un- 
skilled Washingtonlans  will  be  willing  to 
move  to  Denver  to  take  a  $1.45-an-hour  job 
as  a  porter. 

'Well,  the  choice  Is  up  to  him  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not,"  Wooldrldge  observes.  He 
also  admitted,  although  It  was  not  stated  in 
the  article,  that  since  practically  all  of  the 
placements  would  be  made  by  private  agen- 
cies, the  prospective  employe  probably  would 
have  to  pay  a  fee.  These  fees  vary  so  widely 
depending  on  the  agency,  the  city  and  the 
type  of  job,  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  guess 
what  It  might  be. 

One  New  York  agency  executive  quoted  in 
the  magazine  article  said  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  In  his  city  recently  was  awarded 
Federal  grants  of  $10.5  mUlion  to  put  3650 
youngsters  to  work.  "That  comes  to  $2900  a 
placement,"  he  said.  "If  they'd  come  to  us, 
we'd  get  the  same  people  better  paying  jobs 
for  only  $21.50  a  placement." 

While  It's  fair  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  with  the  Chamber's  proposal  (even 


Wooldrldge  admits  he  doesn't  expect  100  per 
cent  success),  it  also  Is  fair  to  give  It  a 
chance. 

If  Chamber  of  Commerce  members  can  put 
all  our  jobless  to  work,  they  will  have  solved 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  nagging  and  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  would  be  a  tragic  joke, 
however.  If  the  lovely  dream  of  full  employ- 
ment turned  out  to  be  just  a  silly  Illusion. 


PRICE    PROTESTS    AND    CORPORA- 
TION PROFITS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  we  witnessed  an  unprecedented  out- 
break of  protests  and  boycotts  directed 
against  the  chain  grocery  industry  and 
high  food  prices.  Groups  led  by  house- 
wives sprang  up  spontaneously  through- 
out the  Nation  and  mass  picketing  was 
organized  in  numerous  cities.  In  the 
judgment  of  many  observers,  including 
myself,  concrete  gains  for  the  consumer 
and  for  the  economy  resulted  from  this 
activity. 

For  example,  the  columnist  and  con- 
sumer expert,  Sidney  Margolius,  points 
out  in  a  recent  newspaper  column  that 
the  food  price  protests  brought  about 
the  following : 

Some  of  the  women's  groups  are  con- 
tinuing and  are  now  engaged  in  con- 
sumer education,  buying  clubs,  and  in- 
creased contacts  with  organized  con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

The  United  National  Consumers  As- 
sociation, headed  by  Mrs.  Paul  West 
who  led  the  Denver  boycott  movement, 
has  been  fonned. 

Stores  in  a  number  of  cities  have  dis- 
continued games  and  other  gimmicks, 
and  a  number  have  even  discontinued 
trading  stamps. 

Some  prices  were  reduced  and  planned 
milk  price  increases  in  some  areas  were 
temporaiily  canceled. 

Some  of  the  consumer  co-ops  are  doing 
more  to  promote  their  own  brands,  which 
are  10  to  15  percent  below  nationally 
advertised  brands. 

Some  families  did  manage  to  hold 
down  their  food  costs  a  little  by  selective 
buying. 

But  Margolius'  analysis  of  food  prices 
in  the  large  supermarket  chains  is  very 
disturbing.  He  finds  that  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1966,  when  food  prices 
rose  sharply,  8  leading  supermarket 
chains  enjoyed  averEige  profit  increases  of 
19  percent  over  1965,  and  11  large  food 
manufacturers  averaged  increases  of  10 
percent.  Further,  while  prices  have 
fallen  ofif  somewhat,  retail  prices  are  still 
3  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Yet, 
the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  wholesale  price  in- 
dex, covering  all  raw  foodstuffs  and 
meats,  has  gone  down  3.7  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  index  also  shows  declines 
in  wholesale  prices  while  retail  prices  re- 
main at  higher  levels  than  last  year. 

In  other  words,  although  retail  food 
prices  have  gone  down  a  little,  they  are 


still  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
despite  the  fact  that  wholesale  prices  are 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Margolius  also  sees  evidence  of 
new  retail  price  hikes  this  summer.  If 
he  is  correct,  we  can  expect  renewed 
price  protests  and  boycotts  by  women 
and  consumer  organizations.  Last  fall, 
I  conducted  food  piice  hearings  in  San 
Antonio  to  give  those  who  were  protest- 
ing as  well  as  chain  store  owners  and 
managers  a  forum  for  the  expression  of 
their  views.  These  hearings  were  quite 
useful  and  informative.  The  focused  at- 
tention, at  least  in  the  south  and  central 
Texas  area,  on  the  problem  of  rising  food 
prices  and  on  the  games,  gimmicks,  and 
advertising  costs  which  contribute  to 
some  measure  to  these  prices.  I  believe 
new  and  enlarged  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  warranted,  and  that  Congress 
should  not  wait  until  the  summer  price 
increases  to  hold  them. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing Sidney  Margolius'  column  from  the 
Machinist,  February  23,  1967.  I  am  also 
inserting  a  news  story  on  a  related  sub- 
ject: corporation  profits.  Early  figures 
show  that  corporation  profits  hit  a  record 
high  in  1966.  The  story  is  from  the  Ma- 
chinists, February  23. 

[From  the  Machinist,  Feb.  23,  1967 J 

Price  Protests  Helped 

(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

"How  effective  were  the  food  price  boycotts 
of  last  fall?"  asks  reader  Anthony  Perslco. 
"Many  people  are  discussing  this  question. 
Also.  Is  there  a  trend  to  lower  food  prices?" 

In  this  writer's  judgment,  the  price  pro- 
tests did  a  lot  of  good.  For  one  reason,  they 
showed  the  grocery  Industry  and  some  gov- 
ernment officials  that  the  public  was  not 
fooled  by  such  slogans  as  "Food  is  A  Bar- 
gain", and  demanded  a  sincere  effort  to  keep 
down  rising  distribution  costs. 

For  another,  some  of  the  women's  groups 
that  spontaneously  sprang  up  last  fall  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  are  continuing,  and  have 
launched  various  efforts  such  as  consumer 
education  of  members,  informal  buying  clubs 
and  Increased  contacts  with  the  organized 
consumer  cooperatives. 

PAPERS    UNCOOPERATIVE 

In  KnoxvlUe.  for  example,  a  group  of  some 
25  wives  of  worklngmen,  who  last  fall  ap- 
pealed to  housewives  to  "stay  out  of  stamp 
and  gimmick  stores  and  do  selective  buying." 
are  continuing  to  meet,  reports  Rosemary 
Jviry,  one  of  the  leaders.  "Because  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  get  news  Into  the  papers,"  the  women 
have  distributed  pamphlets  throughout  the 
city  explaining  their  campaign,  Mrs.  Jury 
says. 

In  a  number  of  other  states  and  provinces, 
similar  groups  are  maintaining  contact.  In 
fact,  they  have  formed  the  United  National 
Consumers  Association,  headed  by  Mrs.  Paul 
West,  who  led  the  original  Denver  boycott 
movement. 

Other  results,  some  temporary  and  others 
more  permanent.  Include: 

Some  stores  In  a  number  of  cities  have  dis- 
continued bonus  bingo  and  similar  games, 
and  a  few  even  have  discontinued  trading 
stamps. 

In  several  areas,  dairies  cancelled,  or  at 
least  temporarily  postponed  plans  to  Increase 
milk  prices,  and  some  chain  stores  reduced  a 
niunber  of  prices,  again,  perhaps  only  tem- 
porarily. 

Some  of  the  consimier  co-opw  have  been 
stimulated  to  make  more  determined  efforts 
to  promote  their  own  brands,  at  savings  of 
10-15  per  cent.  Instead  of  futile  efforts  to 
save  their  members  a  penny  or  two  on  over- 
priced nationally-advertised  brands. 
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At  leaee  some  families  did  minage  to  hold 


down   their  own  food  bills  a  Utt 
selective  buying,  as  evidenced  by 
sales  at  retail  grocery  stores  last  lall,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  researcher  report  !d 
If  food  prices  rise  sharply  again 


mer,   as   they   probably   will,   these   already- 


organized  groups  wUl  be  able  to 


more  support  for  selective  boycotts.     Many 


more  women  are  willing  to  take 
did    last    fall.      Elmer    Roessner, 
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writer,  reports  a  survey  by  Progres  live  Grocer 
trade  magazine  which  found  that  while  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  shoppers  questioned 
had  taken  part  In  the  demonstrations,  14  per 
cent  said  they  would  If  asked.  The  survey 
also  found  that  38  per  cent  thought  the  boy- 
cotts were  Justified;  40  per  cent  did  not;  the 
rest  were  uncertain.  i 

The  truth  is.  despite  their  pJeoa  that  the 
iricreases  were  due  to  farmers,  labor  costs 
and  "inflation,"  the  supermarketh  and  food 
processors  profited  handsomely  o%  the  price 
rise.  A  survey  by  this  writer  finds  that  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1966,  the  period 
when  food  prices  rose  moat  sharply,  eight 
leading  supermarket  chains  en]o*d  average 
profit  Increases  of  19  per  cent  ovir  the  year 
before,  and  1 1  large  food  manufacturers  aver- 
aged Increases  of  10  per  cent.  | 

Nor  are  consumers  getting  miich  benefit 
from  the  current  ebb  In  food  prlcas  from  last 
fall's  highs.  Here  are  the  facts:  rktail  prices 
are  still  about  3  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  In  contrast,  the  Dun  &  iBradstreet 
Wholesale  Price  Index,  which  covers  all  raw 
foodstuffs  and  meats,  actually  haslgone  down 
3.7  per  cent  from  a  year  ago.  Similarly,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  In- 
dex shows  that  farm  products  have  dropped 
1.3  per  cent,  while  the  wholesaU  processed 
food  Index  Is  still  1.1  per  cent  aiove  a  year 
ago.  but  as  high  as  the  retail  Index. 

UF*S   AND   DOWNS  | 

A  comparison  of  21  staple  fodds  by  this 
writer  shows  that  seven  have  come  down, 
eight  cost  more  than  a  year  ago.  find  six  are 
approximately  the  same.  The  mt)st  notice- 
able reductions  are  on  eggs,  poultry,  pork, 
and  canned  and  frozen  orange  Jtxlce.  Beef 
prices  are  about  the  same.  The  most  notice- 
able Increase  Is  on  milk  products,  with 
cheese,  for  example,  priced  about  15  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  still  an  obtstandlng 
food  value  In  comparison  to  otfter  protein 
foods.  I 

Many  food  merchandisers  have  blamed 
housewives  themselves  for  the  high  food 
prices,  because — the  merchandisers  claim — 
the  housewives  insist  on  additional  store 
services  and  on  buying  "convenlepce"  foods. 
One  of  the  best  retorts  came  frojn  Ida  De- 
laney,  writer  for  the  Nova  Scotli  Maritime 
Cooperator  who  commented,  "Hiw  quickly 
flattery  turns  to  faultfinding."  3he  pointed 
out  that  It  is  the  manufacturers! and  stores 
who  have  been  spending  heavUt  on  high- 
pressure  advertising  to  get  women  to  buy  the 
convenience  foods. 

(Prom  the  Machinist,   Feb.   2^.    1967] 

TJ3.  Corporation  PRorrrs  Again  ^masb  All 

Rkcorss 

Corporation  profits  hit  another  bew  record 
in  1966.  Only  question  now  is  waether  1967 
will  be  still  another  history  ma^er. 

Company  profits  after  taxes  h^ve  broken 
the  record  every  year  since  1962.  i 

All  reports  for  1966  are  not  y^t  in  so  It 
isn't  official,  but  the  financial  Ivrlters  are 
reporting  that  last  year's  earning  are  run- 
ning 6  to  8  per  cent  above  1965.1 

The  New  York  Times  surveyed  the  first  400 
companies  to  report  from  marjufacturing 
and  service  industries.  They  showed  a  profit 
increase  of  6.7  per  cent  over  the  1965  l9|vel. 

The  Times  blamed  high  Interest  rates  And 
tight  money  for  the  fact  that  ttajis  rise  was 
le«  than  half  that  shown  on  a  Comparable 
Btirvey  a  year  ago. 


In  1966,  the  newspaper  reported,  four  out 
of  five  companies  surveyed  made  more 
money  than  the  year  before.  About  15  per 
cent  had  lower  earnings. 

Among  these  were  13  out  of  32  steel  pro- 
ducers, the  two  top  auto  leaders — GM  and 
Ford,  two  major  airlines,  two  chemical  pro- 
ducers, two  large  paper  makers,  three  oil 
companies  and  a  variety  of  others. 

Overall,  nine  airlines  showed  a  gain  of 
55  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 

Business  Week  magazine  reports  that  the 
exports  are  estimating  that  1966  profits  will 
be  up  8  per  cent  over  1965.  The  magazine 
commented: 

"While  many  executives  have  expressed 
concern  over  1966  earnings,  returns  so  far 
indicate  that  profit  margins  in  most  Indus- 
tries have  held  up  well." 

Business  Week  said  that  a  number  of  Wall 
Street  analysts  feel  that  the  fourth  quarter 
last  year  "was  not  as  bad  as  It  seemed  and 
that  easier  money  will  ensure  an  Improve- 
ment this  year." 

Some  other  analysts  were  reported  not  so 
optimistic. 

U.S.  News  <St  World  Report  noted  that  for 
the  first  time  in  years  "a  goodly  number  of 
companies"  are  reporting  declines  In  earn- 
ings as   compared   with   the  previous  year." 

"For  Industry  as  a  whole,  however,"  the 
magazine  said,  "the  earnings  statements  now 
appearing  make  good  reading." 


VIETNAM    CASUALTIES    AND    CON- 
SCRIPTS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, I  asked  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  figures  and  statistics  relating  to  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam  for  Texas  and  for 
my  district.  San  Antonio.  I  was  told  that 
there  were  none  that  specific,  that  all 
that  was  available  was  weekly  casualty 
reports  on  which  the  names  and  homes 
of  those  killed  were  listed. 

I  obtained  a  complete  collection  of  the 
casualty  lists  for  1966  and  analyzed  them 
with  reference  to  my  district.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  24  servicemen  from  San 
Antonio  were  killed  In  Vietnam  in  1966. 
For  the  State  of  Texas  the  figure  is  280. 
Of  the  24  killed  from  San  Antonio,  14 
were  in  the  Army,  seven  in  the  Marines, 
and  three  in  the  Air  Force.  A  total  of  15 
of  the  24  killed  were  of  Mexican  descent. 

The  fact  that  15  of  24  killed  from  San 
Antonio  were  of  Mexican  descent  is  Im- 
portant for  two  reasons.  It  demon- 
strates once  again  the  fact  that  this 
group  is  and  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  our  defense  efforts.  During  World 
War  II,  for  example,  four  of  the  seven 
Texans  who  were  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  were  of  Mexican 
descent. 

But  the  figures  also  show  that  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  war  effort  Is  falling 
on  persons  from  the  poorer  classes.  For 
most  of  the  men  killed  were  draftees. 

It  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  It 
should  be  of  equal  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  that  men  and  boys  are 
being  drafted,  sent  off  to  fight  and  per- 


haps to  be  killed  In  a  war  that  has  not 
been  declared  by  Congress. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  news  story 
from  the  San  Antonio  Light,  February 
16,  1967,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Light, 
February  20,  1967. 
[From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Feb.  16,  1967) 

Toll   in    Vietnam:    24   S.A.   War    Dead 

Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  Gonzalez  Thurs- 
day released  figures  showing  that  24  service- 
men from  San  Antonio  were  killed  in  action 
In  Vietnam  during  1966. 

He  said  280  servicemen  from  Texas  were 
killed. 

Gonzalez  said  the  San  Antonio  figures  In- 
cluded 14  from  the  Army  seven  from  the 
Marines  and  three  from  the  Air  Force. 

STILL     PRELIMINARY 

The  congressman  said  he  compiled  the 
figures  as  part  of  a  general  study  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  Texans  in  Vietnam. 

He  said  the  study  required  a  "page  by 
page  examination  of  sheets  of  paper  a  foot 
high."  He  added  his  compilations  are  still 
preliminary. 

Gonzalez  said  15  of  those  San  Antonlans 
killed  were  Mexican-Americans.  The  break- 
down here  Included  11  from  the  Army,  four 
from  the  Marines  and  none  from  the  Air 
Force. 

HIGH     RATIO 

"This  shows  that  their  participation  is  very 
high  and  refiects  the  Mexican-Americans' 
tremendous  loyalty  and  service  to  their  coun- 
try," Gonzalez  said. 

He  said  that  In  this  regard  Vietnam  Is  a 
repetition  of  the  story  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  "In  which  there  was  a  high  ratio  of 
participation  from  our  Latin  sector." 

The  congressman  said  most  of  the  Army 
men  killed  last  year  were  draftees. 

He  said  this  statistics,  when  tied  in  with 
the  high  ratio  of  Mexican-Americans,  bol- 
stered his  contention  that  the  "onus  of  the 
draft  naturally  falls  on  those  from  the  poorer 
economic  classes." 

"If  the  young  man  doesn't  have  the  means 
or  the  academic  ability  to  go  to  college,  then 
he  gets  drafted."  Gonzalez  said. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Feb.  20,  1967] 
San  Antonio  Casualties 

Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  has  been  analyzing 
the  Vietnam  war  casualty  figures  for  Texas 
as  a  whole  and  for  San  Antonio  In  particular. 

Last  year,  he  reports,  280  servicemen  from 
Texas  were  killed  in  action  and  24  of  them 
were  San  Antonlans. 

Of  the  local  victims.  14  were  in  the  Army, 
7  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  3  In  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Gonzalez'  analysis  did  not  stop  there. 
He  looked  at  the  figures  from  the  ethnic 
point  of  view  and  related  what  he  found  to 
the  effects  of  a  draft  law  that  has  been  almost 
universally  criticized. 

What  the  Congressman  found  was  that  16 
of  the  24  San  Antonlans  were  of  Mexican 
ancestry,  and  11  of  these  were  serving  In  the 
Army   (the  other  4  being  Marines). 

Noting  that  most  of  last  year's  Army  dead 
were  men  who  had  been  drafted,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez reasoned  that  the  onus  of  the  draft  fall* 
on  the  poor  classes. 

He  echoed  a  familiar  complaint  by  saying: 

"If  the  young  man  doesn't  have  the  meaiu 
or  the  academic  ability  to  go  to  college,  then 
he  gets  drafted." 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  practical  proposal 
for  making  conscription  fair  to  all.  If  it  Is  to 
be  retained,  but  nobody  has  come  up  with  It 
yet. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Mr.     BROWN     of     California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
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tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  hopes  of  encouraging  a 
trend  by  Members  of  Congress  toward 
the  full  public  disclosure  of  their  assets. 
Income,  and  other  related  matters,  and 
In  keeping  with  similar  reports  made  by 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  repwrt- 
Ing  herein  the  pertinent  data  with  regard 
to  my  own  finances.  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  act  speedily  to 
adopt  reasonable  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  for  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  these  standards  will  include  the 
disclosure  of  their  significant  financial 
holdings. 

I  own  approximately  3,250  shares  of 
stock  in  Monarch  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, 2201  North  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  a  business  which  I  organized 
in  1960  and  served  as  president  of  until 
elected  to  Congress.  I  currently  serve 
as  vice  president  and  as  a  director  of 
this  association.  My  holdings  are  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  total  stock 
issued. 

I  own  1,500  shares  of  stock  in  Pan- 
American  National  Bank,  3626  East  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  a  business 
which  I  assisted  in  organizing  in  1964. 
My  holdings  are  1  Vz  percent  of  the  total 
stock  issued. 

Both  of  the  above  businesses  are  In 
my  congressional  district.  I  have  no 
other  stock  holdings  of  any  significance. 

I  own  a  home  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.  I  have  no  other  real  estate  holdings. 

My  congressional  salary  represents 
about  90  percent  of  my  total  personal 
Income. 

My  wife  has  been  continuously  em- 
ployed in  my  congressional  ofiBce  since 
my  election  to  Congress.  Her  salary  for 
1966  was  $11,747.60,  and  for  the  full 
period  of  her  employment  has  averaged 
approximately  $9,600  per  year. 


UNIFORM  COMPLIANCE  TO  STAND- 
ARDS OF  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  feel  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  uniform  compliance  to  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  a  strict  code  of  ethics  to  be 
followed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  report  I  have  just 
made  to  my  district  related  to  my  feel- 
ings in  this  regard.    The  report  follows: 

Impending  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  has  dominated  the  scene  in 
Washlntgon  this  week.  There  is  no  real  con- 
troversy over  whether  or  not  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
&nd  Labor  went  too  far.  He  undoubtedly 
Iws  violated  certain  standards  of  conduct  In 


the  eyes  of  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  determining 
Just  what  these  standards  are — and,  in  the 
end,  what  they  should  be. 

I  certainly  would  agree  that  Powell  did 
not  act  In  a  proper  manner  by  maintaining 
his  estranged  wife  on  his  payroll  at  a  figure  of 
more  than  $20,000  when  she  was  doing  no 
work  and  was  living  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  fact 
that  she  apparently  was  not  even  receiving 
the  salary  checks  is  even  more  damning,  but 
the  propriety  of  the  situation  would  not  be 
changed  If  she  had. 

The  question  then  arises — at  what  point 
does  "nepKjtism."  the  hiring  of  relatives,  be- 
come unacceptable  conduct?  For  Instance, 
should  President  Kennedy  have  been  pre- 
vented from  appKJlntlng  his  brother  Robert  as 
Attorney  General? 

1  have  a  special  concern  in  the  determina- 
tion of  these  standards  because,  as  is  well 
known,  I  have  employed  my  wife  in  my  Con- 
gressional office  since  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress more  than  4  years  ago.  In  my  own 
particular  case,  I  feel  that  she  has  been  one 
of  my  most  hardworking  and  conscientious 
employees.  She  is  one  of  more  than  50  rela- 
tives working  for  various  Congressmen  In 
1966.  This  situation  has  always  been  public 
knowledge  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
hide  It.  My  constituents  have  benefited,  of 
course.  In  a  way  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
constituents  in  Harlem  have  not  benefited, 
since  they  were  receiving  no  services  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  wife's  employment. 

The  word  "nepotism"  Is  commonly  mis- 
used, however.  Webster's  Dictionary  de- 
scribes It  as  "favoritism  shown  to  a  rela- 
tive on  a  basis  of  relationship."  This  means 
that  an  Individual  Is  hired  for  a  job  because 
he  is  a  relative — rather  than  a  relative  being 
hired  because  he  can  do  the  fob. 

Well,  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
trouble  with  Congressmen  hiring  relatives 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  great  temptation 
to  abuse  the  privilege  by  a  few — and,  I  would 
add,  I  believe  this  number  to  be  quite  small. 

Nevertheless,  the  Powell  situation  indi- 
cates a  need  for  corrective  action.  In  dis- 
agreeing with  the  original  action  taken 
against  Congressman  Powell,  I  stated  that 
I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  rea- 
sonable standards  of  ethics  for  all  Congress- 
men to  follow  and,  then,  to  enforce  them 
Impartially.  If  he  Is  punished  and  the  mat- 
ter Is  then  dropped,  without  adoption  of 
measures  that  would  prevent  similar  sit- 
uations from  arising,  I  would  feel  that  we 
were  being  most  unfair. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Since  I  did  not  see  any  way  in 
which  Congress  could  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine whether  a  relative  is  earning  his  or 
her  pay  in  a  Congressional  office  or  not,  I 
am  fully  supporting  a  Code  of  Ethics  that 
would  prohibit  the  hiring  of  close  relatives 
by  a  Congressman.  This  would  have  to  be 
a  code  that  would  be  applied  universally  to 
all.  It  would  prevent  the  punishment  of 
one  man  who  might  appear  to  be  "most 
guilty,"  while  others,  who  may  be  "less  guU- 
ty."  stand  In  judgment  of  their  colleague. 

Other  points  in  the  Code  of  Ethics  we 
should  adopt  are  pointed  up  by  the  Powell 
case,  the  "Bobby"  Baker  case,  and  the  ac- 
cusations against  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
They  Include  prohibition  of  any  profit  as  the 
result  of  legislation,  prevention  of  misuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  Federal  airplanes,  automobiles,  com- 
munications or  accommodations  for  private 
purposes. 

This  Code  would  also  prohibit  travel  or 
reimbursement  of  expenses  while  on  personal 
business,  bar  House  Members  and  their  em- 
ployees from  participating  in  joint  ventures 
with  lobbyists,  and  require  full  reporting  of 
all  Income  from  all  sources  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  each  year.  Compliance  with 
all  applicable  laws  concerning  campaign 
practices    and    expenditures    would    be    re- 


quired, as  well  as  full  attendance  to  business 
for  a  full  week  while  Congress  Is  In  session. 
I  will  support  and  vote  for  this  entire 
Code  of  Ethics  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  It.  As  a  voluntary  step  In  this  direc- 
tion, I  have  placed  a  statement  of  my  fi- 
nancial assets  and  Income  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WEEK 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extent  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  first  National  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  will  be  observed.  In  an  ofla- 
cial  memorandum  signed  by  Gov.  John 
Connally,  of  Texas,  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 19  through  25  has  been  proclaimed 
Vocational  Education  Week  in  Texas. 
The  Texas  Vocational  Homemaking 
Teachers  Association,  whose  member- 
ship totals  more  than  72,000  in  our  Stat«. 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  Gnv- 
emor's  proclamation,  which  follows: 
Official  Memorandum  bt  John  Connallt. 
Governor  of  Texas 

Greetings  :  In  the  changing  world  of  work, 
more  and  more  young  people  in  our  schools 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
occupational  training.  Emphasis  on  provid- 
ing an  adequate  force  of  skilled  labor  to  meet 
tomorrow's  reality  is  greater  than  ever. 
Within  the  high  schools,  the  vocational- 
technical  schools,  the  community  colleges, 
the  whole  of  education  Itself,  a  new  era  has 
begun — an  era  in  which  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding technology  will  reach  into  every 
community  and  every  life. 
'  For  all  of  us,  the  changing  world  of  work 
will  have  great  meaning.  Vocational  edu- 
cators In  the  schools  of  Texas  are  engaged  In 
the  vital  task  of  training  our  youth  and 
adults  for  leadership  roles  and  careers  in 
agriculture,  distribution  and  marketing, 
home  economics,  office  occupations,  and 
industry. 

It  is  most  fitting  to  call  attention  to  the 
efforts  of  our  educational  system  to  meet 
tomorrow's  challenge.  It  is  also  proper  to 
salute  the  young  people  and  the  older  people, 
alike,  who  are  seeking  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  so  that  they  will  be  prepared 
for  their  tomorrow. 

Therefore.  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  February  19-25, 
1967,  as  Vocational  Education  Week  in 
Texas,  and  commend  Its  observance  to  the 
citizens  of  our  state. 

In  official  recognition  whereof.  I  hereby 
affix  my  signature  this  13th  day  of  February. 
1967. 

John  Connally, 
Governor  of  Texas. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanletI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  list  Sep- 
tember when  H_R.  17195,  the  Reserve 
Forces  bill  of  rights,  was  on  the  llocr  for 
consideration.  I  rose  in  supporo  of  the 
measure.  I  was  particularly  in^rested 
in  title  n  of  the  act  which  de^lt  with 
the  status  of  National  Guard  technicians. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  introduced  com- 
panion legislation  to  title  n.        ! 

As  you  will  recall,  the  House  pasied  H.R. 
17195  by  an  o%'erwhelmlng  majority.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  bill  was  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Senate.  I 

In  January,  our  distlnguishtd  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert]  reintroduced  HH.  ^7195  as 
H.R.  2,  and  I  reintroduced  my  proposals 
on  the  status  of  the  technicians. I  It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  me  on  Monday 
of  this  week  when  the  House  onte  again 
saw  fit  to  pass  the  measure  by  a|  vote  of 
324  to  13.  J 

During  floor  consideration  last  Sep- 
tember, I  presented  in  some  datail  the 
plight  that  our  technicians,  particularly 
in  New  York  State,  find  themselves  in. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  life  to  In- 
clude those  remarks  at  this  point  because 
I  feel  they  place  the  problem  iri  better 
perspective. 
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Mr.    Hanley.  Mr.    Chairman 
Join  my  colleagues  In  support  of 
the    Reserve    Forces    Bill    of 
Vltallzatlon    Act    and    the 
Technicians  Benefits  Act. 

I  address  my  remarks  especially 
of  this  bill,  that  portion  dealing 
status  of  technicians  employed  by 
and  Air  National  Guards.     One  c 
groups  to  seek  my  assistance  short  y 
came  to  this  Congress  in  Januar; 
represented  our  National  Guard 
I  was  informed  at  that  time  that  t 
both  employees  and  at  the  same 
bers  of  the  National  Guard,  were 
gressional  action  to  determine 
their  employer  was.    They  described 
situation  wherein  neither  the  Fe<f 
ernment  nor  the  several  States  was 
acknowledge  them  as  employees 
The  technicians  are  hired  and 
State  adjutants  general,  but  their 
and  compensation  are  fixed  by  tb 
Government,  they  care  for  Federal 
they  are  paid  directly  by  Federal 
fleers  from  Federal  appropriations 
are  governed  in  the  main  by  Fed 
tlons.    However,  the  Comptroller 
the  United  States  has  consistently 
National  Guard  technicians  are 
employees.     On  the  one  hand, 
ment    of    Labor    considers    the 
covered  by  the  Federal  Employees 
tlon  Act.  but  on  the  other  hand,  th 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  has  held 
are  not  Federal  employees  within 
ing  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims   " 
own  State  of  New  York,  the  courts 
held  that  the  National  Guard 
not   State    employees    for    purposes 
State's  civil  service  laws.    This 
Intolerable,  and  title  n  of  this  bill 
It  clear  that  the  technicians  are. 
well    as    In    fact,    employees    of 
Government. 

In  my  Judg^nent,  the  failure  li 
to  clearly  define  the  status  of 
technicians    makes    its    greatest 
the   area   of    those    normal    frlng^ 
which  all  of  us  have  come  to 
part    and    parcel    of    civilized 
At   the   present   time  New   York'i 
Guard    technicians    are    neither 
of  the  Federal   Government   nor 
of  the  State.    Consequently  they 
protection  for  old   age  from  eif 
or   Stat€  retirement  systems. 
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the  Federal  Government  does  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  employer's  share  of  the  social  secu- 
rity tax.  and  so  the  technician  does  have 
social  security  protection.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  do  receive  retirement  credits  as 
a  result  of  their  mlUtary  service.  For  the 
technicians,  these  benefits  are  payable  at 
age  60  on  the  basis  of  20  or  more  years  of 
military  service.  For  example,  a  sergeant 
major.  E-9  rating,  will  receive  $1,600  per  year 
after  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years  of 
nonregular  creditable  service.  Consider  also 
the  E-7  rating,  the  old  master  sergeant, 
with  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years 
of  National  Guard  duty,  he  will  receive  $720 
per  year.  With  28  years  of  National  Guard 
duty  his  retirement  income  will  amount  to 
$1,224  per  year.  My  point  here  Is  that  the 
civilian  technician  in  New  York,  when  he 
retires  or  Is  fired  because  he  can  no  longer 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  National 
Guard,  has  only  this  military  retirement  to 
live  on  until  he  becomes  eligible  for  social 
security.  This  sort  of  thing  Is  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  and  title  II  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary relief. 

The  National  Guard  cilvUan  technician 
plays  an  imporUnt  part  in  the  military  read- 
iness of  the  Guard.  The  technicians  con- 
stitute the  full-time  nucleus  of  key  per- 
sonnel aseigned  to  the  Guard.  I  feel  that 
it  is  important  that  the  Congress  recognize 
the  essentially  Federal  functions  performed 
by  the  technicians  by  acting  to  declare  that 
these  dedicated  men  are  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  as  such,  they  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by 
other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion,  let  me 
reiterate  my  fond  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  respond  affirmatively  to 
the  needs  of  our  dedicated  National 
Guard  technicians  and  will  accord  them 
the  measure  of  respect  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 
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RIO  GRANDE  SALINITY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  was  recently  in  Mexico  attending  the 
Seventh  Interparliamentary  Conference 
vtith  Members  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
President  Johnson  announced  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  a 
solution  to  the  Rio  Grande  salinity  prob- 
lem. President  Johnson's  statement  is 
carried  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  the  course  of  daily  affairs,  accom- 
plishments of  this  nature  pass  almost 
unnoticed,  except  by  those  directly  bene- 
fited, many  of  whom,  in  this  instance  are 
my  constituents  living  in  the  fertile  and 
fruitful  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas. 

The  problem  was  simple  but  the  solu- 
tion very  difficult.  For  several  years 
highly  saline  drainage  from  a  Mexican  ir- 
rigation project  entered  the  Rio  Grande 
above  the  points  where  water  is  diverted 
for  the  irrigation  of  about  580,000  acres 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  rela- 
tively frequent  periods  of  low  flows,  this 
drainage  made  the  river  so  saline  that  it 
threatened  damage  to  seedlings,  citrus. 


and  salt-sensitive  vegetables.  Yet  by 
treaty  Mexico  had  the  right  to  use  the 
river  to  convey  water  belonging  to  it. 

There  were  here  the  ingredients  of  a 
major  international  dispute.  Instead  of 
permitting  them  to  develop,  however, 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  set  about  trying  to  find  a 
mutually  satisfactory  means  to  avoid  a 
dispute  and  And  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. That  it  did  so  is  now  evident  to  all. 
President  Johnson  has  properly 
thanked  the  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  made  it  possible  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  move  quickly  in  adopting  the 
solution  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  add  my  thanks 
particularly  to  our  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Representative 
Rodney,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Representative  Selden.  Addi- 
tionally. I  want  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole  Texas  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  on  that  Commis- 
sion, Joseph  F.  Friedkin,  and  his  able 
counterpart  in  Mexico,  David  Herrera 
Jordan. 

Mr.  Herrera  is  a  devoted  public  serv- 
ant— an  able  representative  of  his  coun- 
try—and yet  always  the  perfect  gentle- 
man when  discussing  and  deliberating 
the  problems  affecting  our  two  countries 
and  their  mutual  borders. 

Mr.  Herrera  represents  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  to  the  fullest  extent— 
with  dignity  and  with  courage— and  he 
still  has  that  so  often  asplred-for  sense 
of  practicability  that  ultimately  is  the 
ingredient  most  responsible  for  success- 
ful solutions  to  distasteful  problems. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  border,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  respect  and  of  admiration,  salute 
him  for  a  job  well  done. 

And,  of  course,  our  own  U.S.  Com- 
missioner Friedkin  is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  House  as  a  public 
servant  in  whom  they  have  complete 
confidence  and  trust.  Only  a  few  of  us 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  working  directly  and  closely  with  him. 
Only  a  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  long 
days  and  nights  he  spends  at  his  desk— 
his  tireless  willingness  to  travel  repeat- 
edly the  2,000  miles  of  boundary  that  are 
entrusted  to  his  care  to  go  wherever  he 
can  be  helpful— his  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  calls  of  duty— and 
the  initiative  and  imagination  with 
which  he  approaches  every  problem,  de- 
termined to  find  a  solution  and  present 
it  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
as  quickly  and  ably  as  he  can. 

In  the  executive  branch,  few  enjoy 
wider  respect  among  their  colleagues 
than  Joe  Friedkin.  Among  fellow 
engineers,  he  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  originality  and  attention  to  detail. 
I  am  told  that  it  has  been  said  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  that  if  Joe  Fried- 
kin says  it,  we  can  rely  on  it.  I  know 
that  in  my  district  he  is  admired  and 
praised.  In  Mexico,  in  the  country  with 
whose  officials  he  must  negotiate,  he  has 
won  the  same  confidences  and  trust  that 
he  enjoys  at  home. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  a 
recitation  of  Joe  Priedkin's  many  other 
accomplishments  along  the  border  with 
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Mexico.     I  will  merely  say,  as  I  have 
been  glad  to  say  before,   "Thank  you. 
Commissioner  Friedkin,  for  all  your  very 
fine  work." 
The  President's  statement  follows : 

Statement  by  the  President,  February  10, 
1967 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  approved  an  agreement  for  a 
solution  to  the  Rio  Grande  salinity  problem 
recommended  by  tne  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  Joined  vrith 
me  in  Oecemoer  1965  in  announcing  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission. 
The  project  consibts  of  a  canal  to  be  con- 
structed through  the  territory  of  Mexico  to 
convey  highly  saline  drainage  from  its  MoriUo 
Drain  to  existing  drainage  channels  in  that 
country,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  two  countries  will  divide  equally  the 
costs  of  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  supervise  the  project  through  the 
International  Commission. 

Both  of  our  Governments  moved  quickly 
to  adopt  the  recommendations  and  start  con- 
struction. Within  less  than  a  year.  Con- 
gress enacted  and  I  approved  authorizing  leg- 
islation, funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
country's  half  of  the  construction  costs,  and 
I  was  able  to  Inform  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  was  ready  to 
proceed. 

Meanwhile,  Mexico  completed  its  arrange- 
ments. Since  construction  will  be  entirely 
in  Mexico,  that  Government  made  the  de- 
tailed designs,  arranged  for  rights  of  way. 
and  organized  construction  work.  Mexico 
has  begun  initial  construction,  and  plans  to 
complete   the  project  early  in   1968. 

When  the  new  works  are  In  operation,  the 
harmful  drainage  will  no  longer  enter  the 
river.  Those  who  make  their  homes  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  will  have  better  water. 
Their  crops  and  lands  will  be  free  from 
dangerous  concentrations  of  salts. 

I  personally  thank  the  many  members  of 
the  Congress  who  made  It  possible  for  us 
to  move  so  quickly  in  the  adoption  of  this 
solution  to  a  difficult  international  problem. 
I  congratulate  the  people  In  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  who  waited  patiently 
while  this  solution  was  being  developed,  who 
responded  so  readily  to  the  call  for  their  ad- 
vice and  money,  and  who  will  soon  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  Joint  labors  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  south. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Estonian  people  as  they  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence. On  February  24,  1918,  almost  a 
half  century  ago,  the  Estonian  Diet  pro- 
claimed its  country's  autonomy. 

The  taste  of  freedom  had  not  been 
granted  to  these  resilient  people  for 
seven  centuries.  Their  soil  had  served 
as  a  battleground  for  militant  crusaders 
and  invaders  from  many  avaricious 
countries.  Yet  with  each  alleviation  of 
the  suppressor's  hand,  Estonian  culture 
and  nationalism  flourished. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 


tury, although  Estonia  was  under  Rus- 
sian rule,  a  movement  of  national  awak- 
ening swept  through  the  Estonian 
countryside.  Literary,  theatrical,  and 
musical  groups  sprang  up,  and  their  pro- 
lific works  were  distinctly  flavored  with 
Estonian  nationalism. 

The  fall  of  the  czarist  regime  in  1917 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  chaos 
throughout  the  Russian  territories. 
Lenin  announced  his  recognition  of  the 
"right  of  Russia's  peoples  to  free  self- 
determination — including  secession  and 
establishment  of  independent  states." 
The  sense  of  that  proclamation  was  re- 
iterated on  February  2,  1920,  with  the 
signing  of  the  Tartu  Peace  Treaty.  The 
war  had  ended,  and  the  stage  was  set 
for  a  stable  Estonian  political  structure. 

The  tone  of  the  interwar  period  was 
liberal  and  creative.  Governmental  de- 
fects were  acknowledged  and  amended 
readily.  Similarly,  the  economic,  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  cultural  sectors 
were  reorganized  to  conform  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  enlightenment,  flexibility, 
and  experimentation.  Prosperity  and 
tranquillity  seemed  to  be  in  the  offing. 

The  decade  leading  up  to  World  War 
II  saw  numerous  subtle  Soviet  encroach- 
ments on  the  determined  Estonians. 
Thus,  Molotov's  scheme  to  place  Estonia 
under  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in 
his  pact  with  Hitler  was  no  surprise.  The 
vulnerable  Estonian  arm  was  again 
twisted  when  Estonia  was  coerced  to  sign 
a  mutual  assistance  treaty — a  deceptive 
device  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  physi- 
cally and  quasi-legally  overwhelmed  the 
Estonians,  who  by  then  had  been  intimi- 
dated into  submission. 

Twenty-two  years  of  freedom  had 
nurtured  and  entrenched  Estonian  at- 
titudes, customs,  and  institutions.  Seek- 
ing to  present  a  facade  of  voluntary  rev- 
olution to  the  outside  world,  the  Soviet 
leaders  used  every  conceivable  means  of 
force  to  expunge  nationalism  from 
Estonian  life.  Following  the  war,  Esto- 
nians were  subjected  to  severe  and 
brutal  pressures  for  Russiflcation  of  their 
country. 

Midnight  arrests,  murder,  and  mass 
deportations  were  terroristic  methods  by 
which  the  Estonian  coimtry  and  its  peo- 
ple were  stripped  of  their  nationalistic 
tendencies.  Religious  activity  was  cur- 
tailed and  those  participating  were  pro- 
fessionally condemned.  The  advanced, 
independent  educational  system,  long 
the  pride  of  the  intellectual  Estonian 
people,  was  completely  revamped.  Em- 
phasis was  shifted  from  the  indigenous 
western  orientation  to  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the  basis  of  Communist  dogma.  As 
the  Soviet  need  for  scientific  and  indus- 
trial knowledge  grew,  the  active  and 
fruitful  cultural  community  was  stifled, 
and  often  persecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  the  situation  today  in  Estonia  is 
different,  that  the  freedom  so  cherished 
by  the  Estonian  people  has  been  restored 
to  them.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot. 
Prom  the  little  information  released 
from  Estonia,  we  see  indications  of  a 
slightly  higher  standard  of  living  and  a 
greater  awareness  of  Western  influences 
than  are  found  in  Russia. 

The  crime,  however,  is  that  the  Esto- 
nian people,  whose  immeasurable  poten- 


tial for  cultural  and  political  develop- 
ment, as  evidenced  during  those  22  years 
of  independence,  is  suppressed  to  such  a 
tremendous  degree.  I  thrill  to  think  how 
rich  could  be  their  contributions  to  the 
world  if  they  were  free.  And  I  bemoan 
their  hapless  plight  as  captives  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  hopes  for  their  even- 
tual release  from  the  bonds  of  imperial- 
ism, I  extend  to  them  my  heartfelt  sup- 
port. 

HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY  AT  35: 
A  YOUNG  SENATOR  AT  WORK 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  M.  Kennedy,  observed  his 
35th  birthday  yesterday,  February  22. 
I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Senator  Kennedy  a  happy  birthday 
and  many  years  of  successful  and  fruit- 
ful accomplishments  in  public  life. 
Miss  Isabelle  McCaig  of  the  United  Press 
International  has  written  an  interesting 
story  on  Senator  Kennedy  at  35.  With 
permission  granted,  I  place  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
Daily  News  on  Tuesday,  February  21,  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Edward  Kennedy:  A  Young  Senator  at  Work 
(By   Isabelle  McCalg) 

Washington. — Ted  Kennedy  turns  35 
Wednesday,  a  far  more  mature  and  forceful 
politician  than  in  his  first  campaign  which 
was  marked  by  Jokes  that  his  mother  flipped 
a  coin  over  whether  to  send  him  to  summer 
camp  or  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Democratic  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts now  tells  such  Jokes  himself,  showing 
flashes  of  the  dry  wit  for  which  his  brother, 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  was 
famous. 

If  he  ever  feels  overshadowed  by  his  hard- 
driving  brother,  Bobby   it  doesn't  show. 

Without  denjrlng  the  closeness  of  his 
famous  family.  Edward  Moore  Kennedy  goes 
his  own  way,  entering  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  complex  fields  of  foreign  relations,  do- 
mestic crime,  poverty,  the  draft  and  refugee 
problems. 

He  also  has  shouldered  the  many  problems 
of  the  tumultuous  Democratic  state  party  In 
Massachusetts. 

"Each  year  you  are  here  your  feeling  for 
Involved  Issues  Increases,"  Kennedy  said  in 
an  Interview  as  two  photographers  snapped 
photographs  of  him  for  a  charcoal  sketch. 

"Foreign  policy  may  seem  somewhat  re- 
mote to  the  people  in  the  state,"  he  con- 
tinued, swlvellng  in  his  chair  for  a  front 
view  shot.  "They  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
ImpKsrtance  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam. 

"I  try  to  write  to  the  parents  of  boys  who 
are  lost.  Each  week  there  are  six  or  seven. 
It  Is  an  awful  reminder  but  it  stresses  again 
the  Importance  of  foreign  affairs." 

Although  he  Is  convinced  President  John- 
son win  run  in  1968,  the  younger  Kennedy 
declined  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  outcome. 

"It's  hard  to  say  accurately  what  will  hap- 
pen. The  race  wlU  sharpen  when  the  Re- 
publicans settle  on  one  man. 

"The  President  Is  coping  with  extremely 
difficult  problems  in  Vietnam  and  the  do- 
mestic economy." 
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PREDICTS    STATE    WIN 

Kennedy  did  predict  Johnson  will  win  in 
Massachusetts. 

A  secretary  darted  In  to  say 
Kennedy  was  on  the  phone.    As  hla 
voice  boomed  over  the  telephone, 
excused  himself  to  take  the  call 
room. 

The  two  talk  to  each  other  often 
consult  for  purposes  of  Joining 
current  Issues. 

His  interests  this  year  center  on 
gatlon  of  the  draft  and  how  mlllt4ry 
prepares  young  men  for  civilian  em 
a  look  at  migratory  labor  problei^s 
Southwest;   and  expansion  of  the 
hood   health   centers,   pioneered  ai, 
Columbia    Point    housing    project. 

Still  confined  to  a  stiff  back  brace 
of   his    near    fatal    plane   crash    during 
1964  election  campaign,  the  huskj 
relaxes  with  swimming  and  painting 

Ted    Kennedy    travels    to 
about  one  day  a  week  where  he 
small   groups,   frequently   from 
talk  over  state  and  national  problems 

His  introduction  of  a  three-part  crime 
program  last  week  stemmed  In  bart  from 
the  suggestions  of  Prof.  Sheldon  Gl  ueck  after 
Harvard  held  a  seminar  to  maki;  business 
management  techniques  avallablii  to  local 
police  officials. 

HARD    WORKERS 

Kennedys  23-member  Washington  staff 
under  administrative  aide  Dave  purke  had 
put  considerable  effort  Into  the  legislation 
and  accompanying  speech. 

But  everything  that  emanates  from  his 
office  shows  care  and  thought.  Kennedy 
waited  16  months  to  make  his  maiden  speech 
In  the  Senate  after  winning  election  in  1962, 
Jxiflt  a  month  past  his  30th  birhday,  the 
legal  age  requirement  for  senatois. 

A  watercolor  he  did  of  the  vie's^  from  his 
father's  Cape  Cod  home  at  HyanHls  was  the 
Christmas  card  chosen  by  Kennedy  and  his 
lovely  blonde  wife.  Joan  last  year. 

1967  will  bring  a  new  additibn  to  his 
family  and  maybe  a  new  home.  His  wife 
Is  expecting  their  third  child  In  Jane.  They 
expect  to  break  ground  on  a  three-level  home 
in  McLean.  Va.,  this  spring.  i 

The  House,  to  be  built  on  2(Xvfoot  high 
hluffs  overlooking  the  Potomac  River,  will 
be  a  mile  from  hU  brother's  Hickory  Hill 
home  and  next  door  to  MerrywoodL  the  home 
where  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  gre^  up 

AN    R.PJC.    SUB 

The  brothers  are  the  first  to  s^rve  In  the 
Senate  since  1800  and  there  Ted  Is  senior. 
Both  sit  on  the  Labor  and  Pubpc  Welfare 
Committee. 

Ted  substitutes  for  his  brothet  on  occa- 
sion, once  to  considerable  embarrassment. 
He  addressed  a  group  of  students  1  here  when 
Bobby  couldn't  make  It  and  us^d  part  of 
the  text  the  New  York  Senator  haU  delivered 
to  students  In  California  last  pctober.  A 
national  television  network  mad«  the  most 
of  it.  contrasting  the  two  speeche^  paragraph 
by  paragraph. 

Nonplussed,  Ted  said  he  was  b  stand-in 
for  his  brother  so  thought  It  natural  to  use 
some  of  his  words. 

The  brothers  share  the  Boston 
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Like  the  astute  politician  he  is.  he  wants 
to  spend  any  time  he  has  away  from  Con- 
gress in  his  home  state. 

His  blue  pln-strlpe  suit  Jacket  draped  over 
the  back  of  a  chair,  he  talked  In  shirtsleeves 
of  how  politics  brings  him  close  to  the 
people. 

With  the  glamor  of  his  name  and  the 
charm  of  his  personality,  there  are  many 
who  think  he  can't  get  close  enough. 


accents  of 
their  late  brother,  his  characterlfetlc  \ise  of 
the  phrase.  "In  my  Judgment,"  and  even 
some  of  his  flnger-Jabblng  to  trlve  home 
a  point.  They  are  a  magic  drawing  card  In 
the  Senate. 

WHEN   LIGHTS   GO 

Many  a  committee  chairman  finds  tele- 
ylalon  cameras  spotlighting  a  rolitlne  hear- 
ing when  a  Kennedy  arrives,  onl»  to  see  the 
lights  go  out  when  the  brother  departs. 

Though  widely  sought  fou  speeches 
throughout  the  country,  the  younger  Ken- 
nedy is  "trying  to  keep  them  at  4n  absolute 
minimum." 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

WANTED  THE  BEST  FOR  THE 

LEAST  AMONG  US 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Commis- 
sioner Mary  E.  Switzer  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  written  a  moving  tribute  to  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

What  will  Congress  be  like  without  John 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island? 

Asks  Commissioner  Switzer  in  the 
commendable  and  perceptive  article 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Re- 
habilitation Record. 

In  mourning  him.  we  glow  at  the  same 
time  In  the  contemplation  of  his  life  and 
what  it  symbolized  for  America.  His  achieve- 
ments have  been  widely  recognized  for  what 
they  have  done  to  promote  the  Nation's 
health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  place  Commissioner  Swltzer's  tribute  to 
John  Fogarty  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

John   Fogartt — "He  Wanted  the  Best  for 
THE  Least  Among  Us" 

What  will  Congress  be  like  without  John 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island?  In  mourning  him. 
we  glow  at  the  same  time  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  life  and  what  It  symboUzed  for 
America.  His  achievements  have  been  widely 
recognized  for  what  they  have  done  to  pro- 
mote the  Nation's  health  and  weUare.  Those 
who  participate  In  the  adulation  given  him 
seldom  know— or  if  they  do,  fully  realize— 
the  combination  of  qualities  that  makes  this 
success  story.  First,  the  broad  human  sym- 
pathy that  made  the  boy  who  had  to  struggle 
for  his  place  In  the  sun  want  the  best  for 
the  least  among  us.  But  this  would  not 
bring  about  the  health  research,  the  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  consistent 
growth  of  rehabilitation,  and  all  of  the  other 
programs  that  are  monuments  to  his  career. 

His  skill  as  a  committee  chairman,  as  a 
master  in  handling  appropriations  and  legis- 
lation, both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress,  has  meant  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  Vocational  re- 
habilitation knows  this,  for  his  skill  as  a 
minority  member  on  the  floor  many  years  ago 
saved  our  program  by  one  vote.  As  the  ma- 
jority head  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, handling  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  his  ablUty  to  work  with 
the  minority  and  to  bring  his  Republican 
colleagues  along  has  been  a  satisfaction  to 
them  and  a  gain  for  aU  the  programs  of  the 
two  departments. 

For  this,  he  has  been  honored  over  and 
over,  but  of  all  these  honors,  the  one  that 
means  most  to  the  rehabilitation  community 


is  the  President's  Award  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association— the  highest  award 
the  rehabilitation  workers  of  the  country. 
through  their  organization  can  give  to  one 
who  shares  their  concern  for  the  disabled 
men.  women,  and  children  of  our  country. 
This  award  was  presented  In  Providence,  R.I., 
in  September  1958.  What  I  said  at  that  cere- 
mony Is  even  more  appropriate  now: 

"I  have  had  reason  to  be  especially  appre- 
ciative— both    personally    and    officially— for 
the  understanding  support  he  has  given  in 
his  various  capacities  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  both  as  a  minority  member  and 
as  Chairman.     Our  whole  Department,  from 
the  Secretary  down,  shares  in  this  debt  to 
him.     We   feel   he   not  only  represents  his 
constituency  here  In  Rhode  Island,  but  all 
America,   for   he   is   committed   to   forward- 
looking,  worthwhile  programs  In  medical  re- 
search, public  health,  hospital  construction, 
social  welfare,  education,  and  rehabilitation. 
"Of    course,    we    have   come    to    take   for 
granted   his    broad   humanitarian   interests, 
his   ability  to  see   Into  the   future   and   to 
provide  the  resources  to  meet  the  country's 
needs.     But   In   doing   this  I   wonder   If  we 
realize  how  dlfBcult  has  been  the  setting  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  remarkable 
achievements.    It  Is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
the   passage   of   constructive   legislation.    A 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee— 
and  particularly  a  chairman  of  an  Important 
subcommittee   such   as   the   Committee    for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare    which    Mr.    Fogarty 
heads — has    to   consider    the    extent   of   his 
support  In  the  Ught  of  many  difficult,  almost 
Impossible  alternatives.     He  has  to  be  cog- 
nizant   ol    the    economic    condition    of    the 
country,  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation, 
of  the  demands  upon  the  national  budget 
and  the  treasury — and  he  has  to  do  all  these 
things  objectively  and  with  wise  concern  for 
the  broad  Interests  of  our  people. 

"I  think  that  a  public  official  such  as  I. 
who  comes  before  Mr.  Fogarty's  Committee 
over  the  years,  admires  the  wonderfully  hu- 
man and  warm  reception  that  we  get  In  an 
appropriation  setting.  But  what  Is  even 
more  important.  Mr.  Fogarty  has  a  quality 
all  too  rare  In  the  world  today— a  quality  of 
Inner  Integrity  which  makes  him  objective, 
honorable,  and  fine  in  his  dealings  with  all 
of  us.  No  matter  how  much  he  likes  an 
official  personally,  or  believes  in  the  program 
which  that  official  represents,  he  is  never  di- 
verted from  seeking  the  pertinent  facts  and 
making  the  probing  Inquiry,  which  assures 
that  his  Committee  has  the  information  nec- 
essary to  make  a  sound  judgment.  This 
quality  of  courage  and  character  is  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  In  the  responsible 
promotion  of  the  kind  of  programs  for  which 
we  owe  so  much  to  John  Fogarty.  His  deep 
humanity — his  broad  look  on  the  world  ho- 
rizon— these  are  Infinitely  more  precious  be- 
cause he  has  the  Integrity  and  Inner  spirit 
to  honestly  pursue  his  responsibilities."— 
Mary  E.  SwrrzEB. 
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ADMIRAL  HINES  DISPLAYS  COUR- 
AGE AFTER  HEARING  SON.  CAPT. 
RALPH  E.  HINES.  IS  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day night,  Rear  Adm.  John  P.  Hines. 
U.S.    Navy,    retired,    the   president   of 


Americsui  International  College  in 
Springfield.  Mass..  fulfilled  a  convocation 
address  commitment  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Boston  only  hours  after  learn- 
ing the  tragic  news  that  his  son,  Capt. 
Ralph  E.  Hines,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  had 
been  killed  in  Vietnam. 

Admiral  Hines,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
told  the  audience  "it's  what  my  son  would 
have  wanted  me  to  do." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  Ad- 
miral Hines  for  this  great  display  of  cour- 
age, which  has  been  cited  in  the  New 
England  newspapers,  and  to  offer  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Hines,  and  to  Captain  Hines' 
widow  and  2-year-old  son,  Scott,  my  pro- 
found sympathy  on  the  loss  of  Captain 
Hines,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
With  permission  granted,  I  include  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  stories  from  the 
Springfield  Dally  News  of  February  20 
on  the  loss  of  Captain  Hines.  and  Febru- 
ary 21  on  Admiral  Hines'  courage  In  a 
tragic  hour: 

|Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Dally  News, 
Feb.  20,  1967) 

Admiral  Hines'  Son  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Capt.  Ralph  E.  Hines.  USMC.  29,  son  of 
Rear  Adm.  John  P.  Hines,  president  of  Amer- 
ican International  College,  and  Mrs.  Hines, 
has  been  killed  In  combat  in  Vietnam.  He 
had  been  there  since  Oct.  1,  1966. 

Capt.  Hines  was  married  in  March,  1963,  to 
Elizabeth  Florence  Perry  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Perry  of  F'armington  Rd., 
Longmeadow.  Mr.  Perry  Is  vice-president  of 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Hines  have  a  son,  Scott, 
who  win  be  two  years  old  July  13.  Mrs. 
Hines  and  their  son  currently  live  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  Calif. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  wife  and  son, 
Capt.  Hines  leaves  a  brother,  John  P.,  Jr.  of 
this  city. 

DETAILS    not    RELEASED 

Details  have  not  yet  been  released  regard- 
ing the  time  or  circumstances  of  Capt.  Hines' 
death,  except  that  he  was  killed  in  combat. 

Capt.  Hines  was  a  graduate  of  Talbot 
Academy,  Marion.  He  attended  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  N.C.,  and  was  graduated 
from  American  International  College  in  1961. 
His  father  presented  him  his  Marine  Corps 
second  lieutenant's  commission  at  com- 
mencement. 

He  was  grandson  of  the  late  Adm.  Ralph 
Earle,  a  former  president  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Earle. 

In  his  senior  year  at  AIC,  Capt.  Hines  was 
listed  In  "Who's  Who  In  American  Colleges 
and  Universities." 

Adm.  and  Mrs.  Hines  live  at  130  Arlington 
Rd.,  Longmeadow. 


[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Dally  News, 

Feb.  21,  1967) 

Admiral  Hines:    His  Finest  Hour 

Boston. — It  takes  many  qualities  to  rise  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy.  Only  a 
few  persons  do  It. 

Rear  Admiral  (Ret.)  John  F.  Hines.  presi- 
dent of  American  International  College  In 
Springfield,  showed  some  of  the  courage  such 
men  are  made  of  Monday  night. 

Scheduled  to  address  the  convocation  of 
the  Cambridge  School  of  Boston  at  the  John 
Hancock  Hall,  he  learned  shortly  beforehand 
his  son — Marine  Capt.  Ralph  Hines,  28 — had 
been  killed  while  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 
EUnes  said  he  would  continue  his  speech  as 
planned. 

There  were  tears  In  his  eyes,  but  the  ad- 
miral told  his  audience  "It's  what  my  son 
would  have  wanted  me  to  do."  His  personal 
tragedy  was  not  revealed  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  program. 


Hines  urged  the  graduates  to  use  their 
"brains  and  talent"  to  follow  wisely  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

When  his  son's  death  vras  revealed,  the  au- 
dience hushed,  then  tendered  the  admiral  a 
flve-mlnute  standing  ovation.  He  thanked 
them,  said  he  was  "truly  honored,"  and 
stayed  on  stage  for  the  rest  of  the  program. 


TREATY  WILL  NOT  STOP  NUCLEAR 
SPREAD  OR  ENHANCE  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Members  of  Congress  received 
from  the  State  Department  a  336-page 
volume  entitled  "Treaties  in  Force."  list- 
ing over  4,600  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  of  the  United  States, 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
If.  as  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
peatedly states,  treaties  are  so  vital  to 
the  Nation's  security  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  one  would  think  that  this  vol- 
ume of  international  arrangements 
would  see  us  in  safer,  more  secure,  and 
less  warlike  times  than  we  now  experi- 
ence. Our  total  defense  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  run  close  to  $78 
billion,  just  short  of  World  War  H's  peak 
of  $81  billion.  Vietnam  casualty  rolls 
continue  to  mount  and  there  are  ominous 
rumblings  of  strife  elsewhere  on  the 
globe.  Perhaps  the  problem  Is  that  the 
administration  sees  in  the  4.600  treaties 
and  agreements — and  in  many  more 
which  it  proposes  to  negotiate — far 
greater  opportunity  for  resolving  Inter- 
national differences  than  is  actually  and 
realistically  there. 

Despite  the  harsh  lessons  of  Potsdam, 
Yalta,  and  many  other  sites  of  disillu- 
sionment, Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  par- 
ticularly potent  passion  for  pacific  palav- 
er, pledges,  pacts,  and  protocols  pain- 
fully persists.  The  proposed  nonprolifer- 
ation  treaty  is  a  case  in  point.  President 
Johnson  has  characterized  the  threat  of 
nuclear  spread  as  the  "gravest  of  all  un- 
resolved human  issues."  He  and  his  nu- 
clear pacifist  advisors  see  treaty  promises 
as  a  sure  means  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  thereby  enhance 
U.S.  security.  They  regard  the  vision 
of  Americans  who  see  possibilities  that 
these  treaties  may  neither  halt,  spread, 
nor  enhance  security  as  myopic. 
Shrugged  off  is  the  glaring  fact  that  two- 
fifths  of  the  nuclear  powers,  France  and 
Red  China,  haughtily  boycott  the  treaty 
negotiations,  will  refuse  to  take  the 
pledge  against  proliferating  their  weap- 
ons, and  remain  free  to  do  so  should  the 
notion  strike  them.  Disregarded  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  countries  most  ca- 
pable of  going  nuclear  on  their  own  are 
showing  less  and  less  enthusiasm  about 
tangling-up  their  future  existence  with 
a  lot  of  other  peoples'  promises  which 
can  turn  hollow.  India  is  an  example. 
When  viewed  realistically,  the  proposed 
treaty  actually  shows  small  likelihood 
of  preventing  significant  nuclear  spread. 

Nor.  when  viewed  realistically  through 
the  eyes  of  the  nuclear  "have-nots"  who 
would  sign  the  treaty,  does  there  appear 
to  be  a  genuine  rather  than  an  Illusory 


possibility  of  enhancing  U.S.  security. 
Whether  or  not  the  "have-nots"  possess 
any  independent  capability  of  their  own 
to  go  nuclear,  they  believe  they  are  giv- 
ing up  a  "right"  to  do  so  and  therefore 
should  bargain  to  force  the  three-fifths 
of  the  nuclear  "haves,"  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S  R.,  to 
give  up  something  in  exchange.  They 
talk  in  terms  of  "further  concrete  dis- 
armament steps,"  and  of  "outlawing" 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  "extending"  the 
test  ban  to  underground  tests.  Any  and 
all  such  moves  would  have  the  United 
States  giving  up  the  most  and,  sooner  or 
later,  would  diminish  our  capability  to 
deter  a  Soviet  surprise  attack,  thereby 
Increasing  the  risk  of  a  world  confiagra- 
tlon.  They  are  the  kind  of  moves  which, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  can  rely  much 
more  heavily  on  conventional  military 
manpower  than  the  United  States,  tend 
to  weight  the  scales  in  Soviet  favor. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
move  threatening  to  weaken  our  capabili- 
ties, these  same  nuclear  "have-nots"  are 
demanding  from  the  United  States  pro- 
tection against  aggressors,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  promising  it.  He  guarantees  that 
countries  not  going  nuclear  "will  have 
our  strong  support  against  nuclear 
blackmail."  How  dangerous  and  risky  to 
America  will  this  nebulous  Sir  Gallahad 
role  come  to  be?  It  Is  likely  to  turn  out  a 
far  greater  threat  to  U.S.  security  than 
a  world  without  a  nonproliferation 
treaty.  It  makes  little  sense  to  exchange 
one  set  of  dreary  circumstances  for  an- 
other which  is  even  more  dire — to  jump 
from  a  frying  pan  Into  the  fire.  We 
could  be  triggered  Into  crisis  after 
crisis — confrontation  after  confronta- 
tion— by  pleas  to  honor  our  promises  to 
help. 

When  one  takes  a  look  at  the  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  through  the  Kremlin's 
eyes  instesid  of  "boycott"  eyes,  "have- 
not"  eyes,  or  Johnson  administration 
eyes,  the  outlook  is  even  more  startling, 
shocking,  and  frightening.  I  intend  to 
discuss  that  subject  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER .  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  read  with  great 
admiration  the  series  of  statements  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  been 
making  regarding  the  treaty  now  under 
consideration  at  Geneva.  It  is  my  view 
he  has  made  a  great  contribution  in 
making  these  statements  and  pointing 
out  the  hazards  which  lie  in  that  treaty, 
not  only  to  U.S.  Interests  but  also  to  the 
Interests  of  every  other  nation  of  the 
world.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  adverse  effects  which  may  fiow  from 
this  treaty  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which,  in  my  view,  is  the 
most  essential  alliance  institution  we 
have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  noted  that  only  last 
week  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  called 
upon  the  President  to  delay  these  treaty 
negotiations  pending  the  satisfaction  of 
the  countries  of  NATO,  which  are  our 
allies,  as  to  whether  or  not.  Indeed,  fol- 
lowing such  a  treaty  there  could  be  an 
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adequate  defense  of  Europe  aglaliist  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression.  Il  Intend 
to  discuss  that  jmrticular  si^ject  on 
Monday  next. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  DETECTION —BACK- 
GROUND DATA  FOR  PUBlilC.  EDI- 
TORS, AND  WRITERS 


Speaker,  I   ask 
my  re- 


Mr.   HOSMER.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  extenc 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  RecohId 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. '  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speal:er,  wire 
service  stories  on  December  21,  1966, 
claimed,  with  attribution  to  |Pentagon 
ofQcials: 

li^reased 


The  United  States  has  vastly 
abUity  to  detect.  Identify  and  locjite 
ground  nuclear  test  blasts  Inside 


its 
under- 
Russla. 


For  the  record  I  would  Ukd  to  make 
clear  what  the  situation  is  wijth  regard 
to  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.        , 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Qommlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  coiltlnued  to 
follow  actively,  as  has  the  cbmmittee, 
the  research  program  known  a$  Vela  un- 
derground on  the  detection  aiid  identi- 
fication of  underground  nucl^r  explo- 
sions. While  the  most  recent  executive 
hearing  was  held  on  June  2\  1966,  in 
which  members  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsirmament 
Agency  testified,  we  have  continued  in 
the  committee  to  receive  clafsifled  in- 
formation as  up  to  date  as  possible. 

On  October  20,  1966.  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Representative  Holi- 
FiELD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  (Jlommittee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  reported  tojthe  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  aaivities  of 
the  committee.    In  this  report  he  stated: 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  ithat  while 
progress  In  seismic  research  has  [been  made 
since  1963,  no  adequate  basis  exists  for  the 
monitoring  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  without  adequate  number*  and  types 
of  on-site  inspection. 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  t<>  this  con- 
clusion and  know  of  no  li^ormatlon 
within  the  Department  of  Defejnse  or  any 
other  executive  branch  agency  with  re- 
gard to  research  developments  which 
would  refute  the  committee's  (^ncluslon. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  abovei  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  closely 
followed  the  UJS.  program — Vela — to  Im- 
prove the  detection  and  Identification  of 
xmderground  explosions.  In  tl^e  commit- 
tee's hearings  of  March  1963]  we  heard 
testimony  that  the  number  olj  unidenti- 
fied events  In  the  Soviet  Uiiion  above 
seismic  magnitude  4  could  be  reduced  to 
about  30  if  we  had  a  systeii  of  large 
array  stations  around  the  wQrld  and  a 
workable  system  of  ocetm-bottom  seis- 
mometers. 

Subsequent  to  these  hearinas,  on  April 
1.  1963,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  improved  national  seisnllc  systems 
and  automatic  seismic  station^  inside  the 
territory  of  nuclear  powers,  proposed  at 
Geneva   the   acceptance   of  *n   annual 


quota  of  seven  on-site  inspections  in  the 
territory  of  each  nuclear  p)ower. 

On  September  14,  1965,  Ambassador 
Poster  at  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  in  discussing  the  ap- 
plication of  a  worldwide  system  of  large 
seismic  arrays  to  the  identification  prob- 
lem stated: 

Our  estimate  Is  that  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  about  forty-five  underground 
events  (above  seismic  magnitude  4.0]  in  an 
average  year  would  still  remain  unidentified 
as  earthquakes  even  if  no  underground  tests 
occurred.  The  number  forty-five  could  be 
reduced  somewhat  by  using  ocean-bottom 
seismometers  to  eliminate  from  the  list  some 
of  the  Soviet  earthquakes  which  occur  nearby 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

The  Joint  Committee  has  received  clas- 
sified information  on  the  Vela  program 
as  recently  as  November  1966.  The  in- 
formation available  to  us  would  not  indi- 
cate that  our  identification  capabilities, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Foster  in  Geneva  in 
September  1965.  have  improved  signifi- 
cantly. There  may  be  different  methods 
of  achieving  the  same  results.  However, 
there  is  no  improvement  known  to  the 
Joint  Committee  which  would  put  the 
capabilities  at  a  higher  estimate  than 
that  which  was  made  in  front  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  open  hearings  in  March  of 
1963. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  sig- 
nificantly changed  since  1963.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  fact  into  the 
public  record  that  the  situation  has  not 
changed  for  the  better.  Contrarily,  it 
has  changed  for  the  worse. 

Decoupling  of  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion  in  a  subsurface  cavity  definitely 
was  demonstrated  by  the  sterling  shot 
fired  December  3,  1966.  by  the  AEC  In 
Mississippi.  The  Defense  Department's 
advanced  research  projects  agency  has 
released  details  on  the  extent  of  decou- 
pling possibilities  determined  by  the  ex- 
periment. 

Decoupling  is  the  isolation  of  much  of 
the  shock  of  an  underground  explosion 
by  conducting  it  in  a  cavity.  Explosive 
shock  waves  are  cut  off  from  the  sur- 
rounding earth  by  the  presence  of  a 
dampening  air  barrier. 

Resulting  seismic  effects  are  consider- 
ably reduced.  Signals  of  much  smaller 
magnitude  for  any  given  kilotonnage 
yield  are  emanated  when  an  underground 
test  shot  is  decoupled  compared  to  when 
it  merely  is  buried  in  the  ground.  There 
is  a  reduction  in  seismic  signals,  particu- 


larly In  the  lower  frequencies,  on  which 
detection  systems  must  depend  for  dis- 
tant  discovery  of  underground  nuclear 
events. 

Decoupling  reduces  by  a  large  magni- 
tude the  ability  of  seismic  monitoring 
networks  to  discover  underground  tests. 
Chances  of  picking  up  a  decoupled  under- 
ground  cheat  test  are  100  to  200  times 
l6ss  likslVt 

The  theoretical  possibility  of  decou- 
pling was  conceived  by  Dr.  Albert  Latter 
of  Rand  Corp.  It  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  to  the  Geneva  Technical 
Conference  of  experts  during  limited  test 
ban  treaty  negotiation  preliminaries  in 
1959.  Russian  experts  scoffed  at  the 
idea.  Letter's  theory  showed  theoretical 
possibilities  of  reducing  shock  effects  of 
underground  shots  by  a  factor  up  to  300. 
Subsequent  high  explosive  tests  in 
underground  caverns  in  1961  showed, 
experimentally,  reductions  by  a  factor  of 
200. 

ARPA's  figures  on  the  nuclear  experi- 
ment definitely  establish  the  very  dis- 
tinct possibilities  for  undetected  cheat 
testing  of  low  yield— below  20  kllotons— 
and  even  intermediate  yield  devices  in 
violation  of  any  test  ban  extending  to  the 
underground  environment.  They  show 
a  100-fold  to  200-fold  reduction  in  seis- 
mic signals,  depending  upon  the  wave 
frequencies  involved. 

In  light  of  these  actual  confirmations 
of  dangerous  possibilities  for  a  very  large 
hole  for  cheaters'  refuge  in  such  a  treaty, 
President  Johnson  should  withdraw  the 
U.S.  offer  to  extend  the  present  limited 
test  ban  treaty  barring  atmospheric, 
exoatmospheric,  and  underwater  nuclear 
tests. 

Cheating  was  the  contingency  which 
caused  us  to  refuse  to  include  under- 
ground tests  in  the  treaty  in  the  first 
place.  Now  that  undetectable  cheating 
has  been  proved  even  more  possible  than 
before  believed,  there  is  more  reason  than 
ever  to  stay  away  from  this  kind  of  a 
national  security  trap. 


'In  Mr.  Foster's  September  14,  1965  state- 
ment he  does  not  define  what  seismic  magni- 
tude he  had  in  mind.  He  does  refer  to  an 
earlier  presentation  by  him  of  September  2, 
1965,  and  In  this  presentation  Mr.  Foster 
stated  the  following:  "In  specific  terms,  we 
estimate  that  given  a  worldwide  system  in- 
cluding large  arrays  all  natural  seismic  events 
of  a  seismic  magnitude  of  4.0  or  greater  could 
be  detected."  To  apply  this  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  our  understanding  that  in  an  av- 
erage year  the  number  of  seismic  events  of 
this  size  occurring  in  that  country  which 
could  be  detected  but  not  identified  as  earth- 
quakes by  this  worldwide  system  would  be 
about  forty-five.  Moreover,  even  then  cer- 
tain of  those  forty-five  unidentified  events 
which  occurred  near  an  ocean  could  be  Identi- 
fied through  the  use  of  the  ocean-bottom 
seismometers  which  I  mentioned  earlier." 
(Emphasis  added.) 


PROBLEMS     WHICH     FLOW     FROM 
THE  PURSUIT  OF  NATIONALISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
this  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  enable  a  number  of 
Members  to  reassert  their  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  exploration  of  ways  In  which 
Western  nations  might  join  hands  In 
their  common  concern  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  to  work  toward 
the  common  development  and  the  growth 
of  self-government  within  and  without 
their  common  areas,  and  to  pursue  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace  in  concert. 

The  idea  of  political  union  among  na- 


tions is  a  dream  which  goes  back  many 
years.  It  was  the  dream  embodied  in 
the  integration  of  the  13  Original  Col- 
onies into  one  nation.  It  continues  as  a 
dream  of  many  of  us  who  today  witness 
the  powerful  forces  which  cause  tensions 
between  nations  and  exacerbate  differ- 
ences in  national  interest. 

This  discussion  today  is  appropriate 
since  it  follows  by  1  day  the  com- 
memoration of  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington.  George  Washington  was 
the  Father  of  Our  Country  and  he  under- 
stood the  need  at  that  time  of  the  in- 
dividual States  not  only  to  assert  their 
Independence  from  Great  Britain  but 
to  assert  their  mutual  interdependence. 
that  is,  a  dependence  upon  one  another 
by  uniting  through  a  federal  system. 

The  problems  which  fiow  from  the 
pursuit  of  nationalism  today  are  many 
and  will  be  compounded  as  the  fear  flow- 
ing from  the  cold  war  recedes  and  na- 
tional interests  loom  ever  larger.  Today 
ffe  discuss  with  the  Soviets  the  continu- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  which  threatens  to 
continue  and  to  drain  away  the  energies 
of  the  peoples  of  the  nations  involved  In 
that  race. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish will  probably  have  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Western  Germany.  There  today 
In  Western  Germany  are  the  faint  be- 
ginnings of  a  resurgent  nationalist  party 
emerging.  The  British  are  beleaguered 
by  balance- of -payment  problems  and 
difficulties  ensuing  from  their  inability 
thus  far  to  gain  entrance  into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

These  events  point  up  the  tragedy  of 
man's  incapacity  to  enlarge  his  horizons 
and  embrace  those  political  relationships 
within  which  conflicts  and  concerns  can 
be  resolved  without  international  con- 
flict. 

I  was  in  Germany  recently  and  partici- 
pated in  a  discussion  with  representatives 
of  parliaments  and  political  movements 
from  other  nations — from  14  nations  in 
all.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  there 
was  NATO  and  the  Communist  world. 

One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  that 
discussion  was  the  rarity  with  wliich  our 
NATO  alliance  and  the  NATO  military 
role  was  mentioned.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States  had  to  continue  to  be  committed 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  should  the 
United  States  withdraw  all  of  its  troops 
from  Western  Europe,  it  would  severely 
shift  the  balance  of  power  and  set  in 
motion  trends  which  might  have  the 
gravest  consequences. 

Yet  NATO,  as  constituted  today,  was 
set  up  only  as  a  framework  within  which 
the  military  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe  would  be  con- 
tinued. It  was  not  set  in  its  present  form 
as  the  vehicle  for  further  diplomatic  or 
economic  enterprises  between  the  NATO 
nations.  So  It  is  that  as  lont  as  NATO 
continues  as  it  Is  today,  it  will  play  only 
this  role  of  continuing  the  U.S.  military 
presence  and  of  providing  a  framework 
for  that  presence,  a  need  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  seen  as  less  and  less  de- 
manding as  time  goes  by. 

So  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
future.    We  must  look  for  the  ways  In 


which  the  peoples  of  the  Western  World 
in  whom  sovereignty  ultimately  resides 
can  join  through  those  governmental 
mechanisms  which  will  submerge  na- 
tional interests  into  the  higher  Interest. 
We  must  have  some  type  of  Interna- 
tional organization  which  will  best  serve 
the  expressions  of  the  peoples  embraced 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  faced  with 
the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  is  re- 
luctant to  speak  out  on  this  subject.  It 
is  unwilling  to  set  the  mark  and  identify 
the  dreams  that  many  Americans  hold. 
So  a  particularly  heavy  responsibility 
falls  on  this  Congress  as  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
speak  out  on  the  need  for  bringing  na- 
tions together  to  end  the  conflicts  which 
stem  from  nationalism  and  to  Indicate 
our  willingness  to  explore  with  others 
who  share  our  democratic  values  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  combine  to  serve 
our  mutual  interests. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
that  there  are  Members  of  Congress — a 
bipartisan  group — who  feel  their  collec- 
tive responsibility  to  develop  this  subject 
and  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I  received  a 
thoughtful  letter  representing  one  think- 
ing American's  concern.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  to 
Insert  that  letter  In  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Albert).    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

November  30, 1966. 
Dear  Mr.  Fraser:  I  am  especially  thrlUed 
by  yoxir  statement  that  we  must  "do  some- 
thing more  imaginative,  more  creative."  In 
an  effort  to  support  your  work,  I  offer  some 
arguments  you  may  be  able  to  use  In  some 
way. 

There  is  one  thing  a  NATO  federation 
could  do  that  the  UNO  could  not  do :  it  could 
guarantee  self-government  to  member-na- 
tions by  guaranteeing  freedom  of  opinion, 
communication,  association,  and  election  to 
federal  citizens.  To  perform  this  function, 
federal  agencies  should  have  the  power  to 
arrest,  try,  and  restrain  any  federal  citizen 
violating  the  freedom  of  any  other  federal 
citizen.  In  other  words,  the  next  Hitler 
could  be  arrested  wtihout  a  war. 

This  may  be  the  only  feasible  way  to  resist 
one-party  rule,  whether  of  the  left  or  the 
right.  An  excellent  object  lesson,  probably 
Ignored  by  the  War  Colleges  that  Indoctri- 
nate our  State  Department  employees.  Is  a 
comparison  of  the  histories  of  Cisechoslvakia 
and  the  state  of  Kerala,  India.  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  all  the  advantages  considered  im- 
portant for  self-government,  but  Kerala  had 
a  federal  government  that  restored  free  elec- 
tions without  a  war. 

Under  the  UNO  rules,  the  supporters  of 
one-party  rule  can  extend  their  territory  by 
subverting  one  government  at  a  time,  in  the 
way  that  Involves  the  lowest  cost  to  them. 
Multiple-party  governments  can  always  be 
converted  into  one-party  governments,  but 
one-party  governments  can  never  be  con- 
verted Into  multiple-party  govermnents  un- 
less there  Is  a  federal  government  with  the 
power  to  restore  free  elections  (with  the 
freedom  of  opinion,  communication,  and  as- 
sociation that  is  essential  to  real  freedom  of 
election  and  to  that  continuous  self-deter- 
mination that  is  the  only  true  form  of  self- 
determination)  . 


Military  technology  Is  only  destructive.  To 
be  constructive,  we  must  endow,  study,  de- 
velop, and  apply  political  technology.  The 
way  to  make  the  world  safe  for  hiunan  life  is 
to  make  Its  rulers  responsible  to  their  peo- 
ple— to  ordinary  life-loving  people.  The 
task  of  promoting  and  extending  self-gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  required  for  survival, 
and  federalism  is  the  most  practical  instru- 
ment for  this  task — invented  in  the  United 
States,  tested  around  the  world,  and  now 
capable  of  further  refinements  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  rule  of  law  without  con- 
quest or  subversion.  .  .  . 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Bradford. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY],  a  gentleman  whose  lead- 
ership in  discussing  the  problems  of  con- 
federation among  Western  nations  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  our  Nation 
and  Western  values. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Fraser] ,  in  this  special  order,  which, 
in  a  sense,  launches  a  drive  in  behalf  of 
a  resolution  to  establish  an  18-member 
U.S.  delegation  to  explore  with  similar 
delegations  from  other  NATO  nations  the 
possibility  of  agreement  on  a  declaration 
that  the  eventual  goal  of  their  peoples — 
NATO — is  to  transform  the  present  alli- 
ance into  a  federal  union  "and  to  estab- 
lish a  timetable  for  the  transition." 

The  resolution  last  year  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  104  House  Members  and 
was  given  hearings  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  hopeful  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI.  Mr.  Fraser,  and  myself  are  mem- 
bers, will  take  early  action  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  central  and  usually  overlooked 
warning  in  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress was  that  alliances  are  not  good 
enough  as  a  means  of  keeping  free  peo- 
ples together.  As  our  first  President 
warned,  alliances  are  always  subject  to 
Interruptions  and  Infractions,  and  so  it 
is  with  our  latest  alliance — the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Washington  warned  that  an  alliance 
was  not  good  enough  for  the  13  original 
States.  He  said,  "A  government  for  the 
whole  Is  Indispensable."  We  should  act 
on  his  advice  today,  for  certainly  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  of  NATO  is 
needed. 

Union  of  the  free  nations  in  NATO 
provides  the  most  promising  way  to  give 
freedom  the  protective  shield  it  needs — 
whether  it  be  antiballistic  missile  defense 
or  other  means — and  at  the  same  time 
wisely  meet  the  perplexing  problem  of 
how  to  arrest  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  a  national  basis. 

It  provides  a  means  through  which 
freedom-loving  people  can  act  Jointly  In 
meeting  threats  to  freedom  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  Through  Atlantic  Union 
the  people  of  NATO  could  speak  and  act 
as  one  In  foreign  policy,  and  world  secu- 
rity problems  would  be  greatly  simplified. 
Federation  of  the  NATO  nations  also 
offers  the  most  promising  means  of  meet- 
ing growing  monetary  problems.  It 
would  certainly  make  sense  to  develop 

through  the  union  government  a  central 
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banking  system  which  would  bbnish  the 
problem  of  balance  of  payments  within 
the  union.  ,     . 

Support  for  the  resolution  last  year 
was  ver.  gratifying.  Resolutions  and 
statements  of  support  came  to  the  total 

of  104 or  approximately  one-fburth  the 

total  membership  of  the  House;  This  In 
Itself  Is  notable,  as  few  pieces  Of  legisla- 
tion ever  secure  such  broad  support  In 
advance  of  action  on  the  House  floor. 
The  support  was  well  dlstrlbOted  geo- 
graphically and  reflected  almost  exactly 
the  ratio  of  party  strengths  in  the  House. 
It  was  truly  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  Is 
this  special  order  today. 

In  addition  to  support  within  the  Con- 
gress, the  resolution  received  itnpressive 
endorsement  from  other  prominent  citi- 
zens This  was  especially  true  an  the  Re- 
publican side,  because  it  wag  strongly 
supported  in  written  statements  by 
former  President  Elsenhower,  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  and  by  Gov- 
ernors William  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  Rockefeller. 
of  New  York,  and  Romney,  of  Michigan. 
Their  statements  of  endorsement  appear 
in  the  hearings  on  the  resoli^tion  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Foreign  Afffdrs  Com- 
mittee. .  , 

This  Impressive  range  of  support  from 
what  might  be  caUed  the  presidential 
level  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  led  me  to 
predict  last  year  that  the  ne«t  Repub- 
lican President  will  work  actively  to  es- 
tablish AUantic  Union.  My  ho(pe  is  that 
the  presidential  level  of  the  Dfemocratic 
Party  will  soon  catch  up  to  tl^e  Repub- 
licans in  this  progressive,  hopeful  move- 
ment, and  thus  those  who  lov*  freedom 
can  be  assured  of  Presidential  action  for 
Atlantic  Union  regardless  of  which  party 
occupies  the  White  House. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Morgan, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  completed 
extensive  hearings  last  year  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  we  are  very  hopeful  the  com- 
mittee will  take  action  at  an  early  date 
to  report  it  to  the  House  floor. 

This  would  Indeed  be  an  hlatorlc  day. 

Last  week  the  Georgia  State  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support. 

Here  is  the  text: 
Georgia  State  Senate  Resohxtion  21 

Relative  to  the  creation  of  api  Atlantic 
Union  Delegation;  and  Tor  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  in  1969  any  party  ma^  withdraw 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  •  which  waa 
ratified  in  1949  as  a  first  rather  ^han  a  last 
step  toward  unity;  and  j 

Whereas,  since  1949  revolutlonklng  scien- 
tific, technological  and  other  adi^ances  have 
outstripped  It  and  made  practical  union  of 
these  allies  Imperative  for  prospeMty.  peace, 
and  freedom:  and 

Whereas,  the  fragmentation  of  tbe  world  In 
new  nations,  now  when  the  strongest  democ- 
racies cannot  live  alone,  also  re<^ulre3  them 
to  build  the  pilot  plant  needed  to  spread 
liberty  and  union  both  by  example,  and  by 
admitting  to  their  union  other  bations  de- 
siring this  and  able  to  uphold  ltd  principles; 
and  ' 

Whereas,  they  need  but  unlta  effectively 
their  gold  and  other  resources  bettlnd  a  com- 
mon currency  now  to  assure  thtlr  citizens, 
and  the  developing  nations  endi^lng  mone- 
tary stability  and  liquidity,  and  pfevent  their 
disunion  from  ending,  as  In  1931,  jn  dictator- 
serving  crash;  and 

Whereas,  our  original  states,  irben  beset 


by  disunion's  dangers  under  their  confedera- 
tion, sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Convention, 
which  traced  their  troubles  to  their  Confed- 
eral structure  and  Invented  Federal  union, 
which  has  enduringly  safeguarded  member 
states  from  domination  by  one  another,  equi- 
tably apportioned  among  their  sovereign  citi- 
zens voting  power  on  common  concerns — and 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  union — assured 
each  State  of  independent  government  of 
state  affairs,  met  other  challenges  facing  the 
Atlantic  allies  now,  and  not  merely  worlsed 
but  proved  that  free  peoples  can  thus  work 
wonders;    and 

Whereas,  distant  though  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization's  transformation 
Into  a  federation  of  the  free  may  seem,  these 
allies  can  greatly  speed  It  now  by  officially 
declaring  that  Federal  vmlon,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  is  their 
eventual  goal,  setting  a  timetable  and  pro- 
viding democratic  means  for  achieving  the 
transition  In  safe  time. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Georgia  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  take  favora- 
ble action  upon  a  concurrent  resolution  by 
means  of  which  the  Congress  would  create 
an  Atlantic  Union  Delegation  authorized  to 
organize  and  participate  in  a  Convention 
made  up  of  similar  Delegations  from  such 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  alUes  as 
desire  to  Join  in  this  enterprise  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  agreement  upon  a  means  of 
Atlantic  Union. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  appropriate  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
the  members  of  the  United  Stetes  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Senate  Resolution  21. 

By:  Senator  Wesberry  of  the  37th. 

Read  and  adopted  in  Senate  February  13, 
1967. 

Hamilton  McWhorter.  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Geo.  Smith. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  State 
of  Georgia — one  of  the  13  original  States 
in  the  U.S.  Union — should  be  the  first 
State  to  take  initiative  for  Atlantic  Un- 
ion by  this  means.  The  resolution  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
approved  in  any  State  legislature,  and 
perhaps  the  first  such  to  be  introduced 
in  any  State  legislature. 

It  was  moved  by  Georgia  State  Sena- 
tor James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr.,  who  is  vice 
president  of  the  National  Society  of 
State  Legislators  and  a  member  of  the 
Young  Citizens  Committee  for  an  Atlan- 
tic Convention  and  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  International  Movement 
for  Atlantic  Union. 

This  is  also  significant  because  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  late  Walter 
George,  was  a  chief  sponsor  of  a  similar 
resolution  for  Atlantic  Union  in  1949-50. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  initiative  by  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  will  lead  to  other 
similar  movements. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  introducing  to- 
day a  resolution  that  would  create  a  bi- 
partisan Atlantic  Union  delegation  com- 
posed of  18  eminent  and  respected  citi- 
zens and  would  authorize  this  delegation 
to  organize  and  participate  in  a  conven- 
tion with  similar  delegations  from  such 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  al- 
Ues as  desire  to  participate  in  a  unified 
effort  to  reach  an  accord  that  would 
transform  the  Atlantic  alliance  into  a 
federal  union.    In  addition  to  exploring 


thoroughly  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  Atlantic  Union,  the  delegation  would 
be  directed  to  devise  a  tentative  time- 
table for  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  federal  union.  Finally,  the  Amer- 
ican blue-ribbon  delegation  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing toward  a  firm  agreement  with  lu 
counterparts  on  the  creation  those  insti- 
tutions requisite  to  the  development  of 
workable  means  to  realize  the  goal  of  a 
federal  union  in  time  to  save  their  citl- 
zens  "from  another  war.  depression,  or 
other  manmade  catastrophe,  and  let 
them  enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
greater  freedom  and  higher  moral  and 
material  blessings  which  federation  has 
brought  to  free  people  in  the  past." 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  who 
have  introduced  similar  proposals  for  the 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated  in 
advancing  an  idea  that  will  not  only 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  future  of  the 
free  world  allies  but  will  also  affect  the 
nature  of  their  relationship  with  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  that  past  efforts  to  realize  in 
principle  and  in  practice  the  beneficial 
returns  that  will  flow  from  a  genuine  At- 
lantic alliance  have  fallen  short  of  suc- 
cess. Now.  as  before  we  are  confronted 
with  strong  evidence  that  indicates  that 
those  forces  determined  to  destroy  the 
bastion  of  free  world  unity  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  very  real  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  and  military  ag- 
gression are  making  steady  gains.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reverse  this  tide  of  events 
Now  is  the  time  to  engage  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  create  a  mechanism  for  the 
realization  of  a  unified  approach  to  the 
political,  economic,  and  military  prob- 
lems that  plague  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Atlantic  community.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  proposition  contained 
in  this  resolution  for  it  is  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  development  of  a 
greater  degree  of  unity  in  all  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Paci 
FiNDLEY.  for  having  arranged  permission 
for  this  special  order  on  behalf  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Findley's 
appointment  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  a  fortuitous  one  with  regard  to 
this  legislation.  With  his  dedication  and 
energy  in  the  cause  of  Atlantic  unity,  he 
can  certainly  do  much  to  enhance  early 
action  on  this  proposal. 

For  myself.  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportimlty  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolutions  which  have  been  introduced 
Into  the  Congress. 

As  a  long-time  sponsor  of  one  of  these 
resolutions.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  take  action  to 
appoint  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation 
which  would  organize  and  participate  in 
a  convention  made  up  of  similar  delega- 
tions from  our  European  allies. 

Almost  daily,  it  seems,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  problems  which  the  events 
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ol  the  1960  s  have  brought  to  NATO.  It 
becomes  ever  more  clear  that  temporiz- 
ing and  an  emphasis  on  short-term  solu- 
tions will  not  cure  the  ills  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

We  must,  rather,  begin  the  process  of 
reevaluating  and  rethinking  the  rela- 
tionships between  Europe  and  North 
America.  Our  study  must  be  on  a  broad 
front,  encompassing  not  merely  economic 
and  military  matters,  but  the  whole  pan- 
oply of  social,  cultural,  political,  and 
historical  ties  between  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. 

Such  matters,  I  beUeve.  can  best  be 
treated  through  free  and  open  discussion 
among  distinguished  citizens  of  the  na- 
tions involved.  Out  of  their  deliberations 
may  well  come  the  new  consensus  which 
will  be  necessary  to  reorder  on  a  firmer 
and  more  functional  basis  the  relations 
among  the  NATO  states. 

As  former  Undersecretary  of  State  Ball 
once  said,  "we  live  in  an  era  of  concen- 
tration." Yet  there  is  nothing  deter- 
ministic about  unity  and  international 
cooperation.  Men  must  continually  work 
toward  such  objectives,  conscious  of  the 
dangers  which  failure  would  bring. 

The  Atlantic  convention  envisaged  by 
these  resolutions  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  great  work  to  be  carried 
forward.  There  men  of  good  will  and 
high  purpose  could  help  shape  the  future 
course  of  history. 

Let  us  no  longer  delay,  therefore.  Let 
us  resolve  that  an  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  by  Congress  early  in 
this  session.  By  taking  such  action,  this 
90th  Congress  could  well  bring  upon  it- 
self the  plaudits  of  posterity  for  having 
had  the  vision  and  initiative  necessarj'  to 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  today  in  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  proposal  to  create  a  dele- 
gation to  a  convention  of  north  Atlantic 
nations.  I  strongly  support  this  proposal 
and  have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to  this 
effect. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  this 
modest  bill  in  perspective.  We  are  not 
asking  Congress  to  approve  an  Atlantic 
Union.  We  are  not  even  saying  in  this 
proposal  that  formation  of  an  Atlantic 
Union  is  desirable.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  official  delegates  of  north  Atlantic 
nations,  and  we  hereby  create  such  a 
delegation,  thereby  giving  impetus  to  the 
calling  of  a  north  Atlantic  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  are 
differing  views  as  to  the  merits  of  any 
plan  to  join  together  the  various  states 
of  the  north  Atlantic  region  in  any  kind 
of  union  more  cohesive  than  the  present 
North  Atiantic  Treaty  Organization. 
However,  there  are  very  strong  argu- 
ments which  can  be  made,  both  from  an 
economic  and  political  standpoint  and 
from  a  military  standpoint,  to  warrant 
such  a  move.  I  think  these  argtunents 
need  serious  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. 

What  we  propose  in  this  legislation  is 
to  form  a  delegation  of  18  prominent 
citizens  headed  by  our  two  living  ex- 
Presidents  and  to  give  this  delegation 
authority  to  organize  and  participate  in 


a  convention  which  would  explore  the 
great  questions  relating  to  formation  of 
an  Atlantic  Union.  Perhaps  we  would 
find,  in  the  end,  that  our  fellow  nations 
of  the  region  had  no  interest,  and  the 
matter  would  be  dropped.  Perhaps  the 
convention  would  be  held,  and  from  it 
would  come  a  recommendation  that  no 
further  implementation  be  made.  Or. 
just  possibly,  the  convention  would  rec- 
ommend to  each  of  the  participating  na- 
tions that  they  take  steps  to  create  such 
a  union  of  nations  into  a  new  entity  of 
such  military  and  economic  strength  as 
to  assure  the  world  of  freedom  from  wars 
for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  history  which  has  known  little  peace. 
Mostly  we  have  known  wars  and  prepa- 
ration for  wars.    It  behooves  us,  I  be- 
lieve, to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
break  this  tragic  pattern.    Formation  of 
an  Atlantic  Union  may  be  just  the  step 
needed,  for  by  so  doing  we  might  create 
an  entity  so  powerful  in  every  sense  that 
no  nation  or  block  of  nations  could  chal- 
lenge it.     In  place  of  the  old  balance 
of  power — more  recently  known  as  the 
balance  of  terror — we  would  supply  a 
federal  union  of  nations  so  powerful  that 
arms  races  would  no  longer  make  sense. 
If  this  is  more  than  a  dream,  if  it  is  an 
option  to  be  entertained — and  I  think  it 
Is — we  of  this  Congress  have  a  duty  to 
see  that  it  is  given  proper  attention. 

Last  fall.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arizona  Re- 
public in  Phoenix  published  an  editorial 
on  September  6,  1966,  supporting  the 
same  legislation  being  offered  today. 
Without  objection  I  shall  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  with  my  remarks : 

Atl.^ntic  Union  Biu. 
As  even  its  most  passionate  defenders  ad- 
mit, the  United  Nations  has  failed  to  unify 
the  forces  of  freedom  effectively.  In  his  cele- 
brated article  In  Foreign  Affairs  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  said 
the  U.S.  must  look  elsewhere  for  such  unifi- 
cation, to  a  concert  of  free  nations. 

That  is  the  Idea  behind  the  resolution 
(HJR  769) .  supported  by  dozens  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  In  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  establish  a  delegation  of  18  prominent 
citizens  (with  former  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Truman  as  co-chairman)  to  organize 
and  participate  In  a  convention  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  of  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Britain,  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Elsenhower,  NATO's  first  commander  in 
chief,  is  on  record  as  strongly  favoring  the 
bill.  It  is  also  favored  by  conservative  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  and  liberal  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  It  has  congressional  sponsors 
and  announced  backers  from  more  than  three 
dozen  states. 

The  long  range  plan  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Is  a  federated  union — a  community  of  na- 
tions with  a  common  currency,  a  common 
economic  market,  a  common  defense  force, 
and  a  common  foreign  policy.  The  monetary 
system  would  be  backed  by  gold. 

The  Republic  has  consistently  opposed  pro- 
posals to  transform  the  United  Nations  Into 
a  supergovemment  with  an  international 
peace  force  and  all  the  trappings  of  a  global 
pr-wPT.  We  have  opposed  it  because  we  be- 
lieved— and  subsequent  events  have  proved 
us  right — that  there  was  simply  no  way  for 
117  vastly  different  nations  to  agree  on  ethi- 
cal, moral,  or  political  questions  In  any  but 
the  unsatisfactory  method  of  aiming  at  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

An  Atlantic  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  Involve  those  nations  of  the  West 
which  are  bound  together  by  a  common  be- 


lief m  the  dignity  of  individual  man,  and  by 
nations  which  share  a  common  ethos  and 
legal  system. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Umverslty  of  California,  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  creation  of 
the  proposed  delegation  would  bring  the 
U.S.  to  grips  with  "the  most  Important  active 
problem  of  our  time." 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  it  is  a  crucial 
problem,  and  that  it  deserves  a  favorable 
vote  in  the  House  and  then  In  the  Senate. 


HAS  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BECOME 
OUT  OP  DATE? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  all  been  hearing  and 
reading  too  many  claims  that  this  coun- 
try should  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  let 
the  Communists  take  it  over  by  force, 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  draft 
and  take  pot  luck  when  it  comes  to  man- 
ning our  Armed  Forces,  and  that  any  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  potential  enemies 
around  the  world  may  be  plotting  against 
us  is  really  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  hu- 
mane, civilized,  and  up-to-date  nation. 

So  frequent  and  so  shrill  have  been 
these  claims  that  one  even  wonders.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  perhaps  some  people 
think  it  has  become  passe,  out  of  date, 
just  too  square  for  words,  for  the  United 
States  of  America  any  longer  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense." 

I  was  glad  this  morning  to  see  that  one 
eloquent  commentator  on  the  public 
scene.  Mr.  William  S.  White,  has  spoken 
out  sharply  and  clearly  against  this  ri- 
diculous and  dangerous  trend. 

In  his  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
Mr.  White  makes  a  point  that  desper- 
ately needs  to  be  made  these  days  if 
cun-ent  events  are  to  be  kept  in  proper 
perspective. 

After  all.  let  us  never  forget  that  we 
in  this  Congress  have  all  taken  an  oath 
to  defend  our  country  against  all  ene- 
mies foreign  and  dom^ic. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  admirable  column  by  Mr. 
White: 

MOBISM    AT    LaEGE — NEED    WE    APOLOGIZE    FOR 

CIA  Effort? 
(By  William  S.  White) 

This  nation  faces  a  creeping  crisis  infin- 
itely graver  than  a  dozen  Vietnams. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  this:  Can  constitu- 
tional and  responsible  government  and  the 
undoubted  will  of  a  vast,  inarticulate  and 
tolerant  majority  in  fact  be  long  maintained 
iinder  the  unexampled  challenges  of  a  tiny, 
bitter  minority  which  In  some  cases  unwit- 
tingly and  In  some  cases  with  conscious  pur- 
pose seeks  simply  to  drive  this  country  from 
the  field  in  the  cold  war? 

Even  to  put  such  a  query  in  this  rich  and 
privileged  land  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
extreme  beyond  belief.  But  the  unbelievable 
must  sometimes  be  believed;  for  we  live  now 
in  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  world. 

It  Is  a  world  In  which  ugly  moblsm  is  only 
democratic  protest;  in  which  elected  public 
officials  are  sometimes  barely  saved  from 
physical  violence;  In  which  every  agency  of 
Government  entrusted  with  this  country's 
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physical  security  Is  persistently  ai  tacked  and 
smeered;  In  which  night  Is  day  a  nd  truth  Is 
falsehood  and  patriotism  has  become  a  sour 
Joke. 

For  at  least  two  years  now  i  fragment 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  every  democratic 
test,  whether  at  the  ballot  box  or  in  Con- 
gress, has  become  an  ugly  taU  t  bat  wags  a 
huge  and  sleeping  dog. 

Campus  "demonstrations"  whose  leaders 
openly  wear  the  symbols  of  the  [Jommunlst 
Vletcong  are  coddled  and  immeisely  publi- 
cized, and  few  of  our  great  thinkers  worry 
here  about  the  •integrity  of  Am  srican  edu- 
cation." 

It  is  a  terrible  tale — a  tale  of  d(  monstrable 
Communist  Infiltration  into  such  movements 
as  that  for  civil  rights;  of  the  progressive 
perversion  of  true  liberalism  by  t  otalitarlans 
who  are  Its  most  savage  enemies.  The  latest 
chapter  is  an  attack  upon  the  CIA  for  dar- 
ing, for  example,  to  use  Amerlcs  n  funds  to 
pay  the  bare  expenses  of  non- Communist 
American  students  to  world  student  convo- 
cations otherwise  packed  by  subs  dlzed  Com- 
munists— which  is  without  pariUel  in  the 
experience  of  one  man  who  has  reported  on 
public  affairs  for  three  decades. 

This  assault  upon  a  necessarily  secret 
agency  operating  In  an  unavolc  able  tough 
world  has  reached  a  stage  of  h  rsterical  ir- 
responsibility. 

While  1700  students  at  Stanfon  1  University 
listen  m  civilized  fashion  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  some  300  "ami- 
Vietnam  war  demonstrators"  oitslde  mob 
his  car,  call  him  a  "war  criminal!"  and  some 
among  them  shout  that  wonderful  slogan  of 
fre«  speech,  "Bum  baby,  bum."  I  And  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  this  same  Vice  t»re6ldent  is 
moved  to  declare  that  he  is  j*not  at  all 
happy"  that  the  CIA  has  undeniably  taken 
some  small  steps  to  try  to  present  a  total 
Communist  capture  of  the  Interrjational  stu- 
dent movement. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mt. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  is  recognized  for  JO  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker^  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967,  the  Secretary  <if  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  pre- 
sented a  prepared  statement  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Senate  Armejd  Ser\ices 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations. The  statement  de^lt  with  the 
fiscal  year  1968-72  defense  pBogram  and 
the  1968  defense  budget,  ijowever,  it 
also  included  several  observations  con- 
cerning the  American  maritime  indus- 
try— both  American  shipbuilding  and 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Now,  although  one  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  show  any  technical  errors  in 
the  observation  of  the  Secretjary  of  De- 
fense concerning  the  Americari  maritime 
industry,  there  did  appear  td  be  several 
areas  of  significant  omission  or  over- 
zealous  commission  in  suppprt  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  position,  if  not  k  combina- 
tion of  both.  I 

Of  the  American  shipbull<iing  indus- 
try, Mr.  McNamara  said  in  his  prepared 
statement  that : 

One  general  problem  .  .  .  wmch  deservea 
special    mention    la    [Its]    dolotoiu   state— 

And  that  It  is—  I 

technically  obsolescent  comparted  to  thoee 
of  Northern  Etirope  and  Japant 

The  Secretary  continued  by  venturing 
to  suggest  that  the  fundarr^ntal  solu- 


tion to  this  problem  "is  to  revitalize  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry,"  and 
that  one  means  of  accomplishing  this 
goal  is  with  "the  new  procurement 
packsige  approach,  of  which  the  fast 
deployment  logistics  <FD1.)  ship  is  an 
outstanding  example." 

Quite  naturally,  and  with  considerable 
justification,  spokesmen  for  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industi-y  have  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  somewhat  gratuitous  char- 
acterization of  their  business  as  being 
"dolorous"  and  "obsolescent."  I  myself 
have  no  desire  to  quibble  over  the  Secre- 
tary's choice  of  descriptive  adjectives, 
since  for  one  thing  it  would  constitute 
talking  to  oneself.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Mr.  McNamara  adheres  to  a  con- 
cept after  once  having  accepted  and 
endorsed  it  is  too  well  known.  I  have 
never  known  logic,  let  alone  congres- 
sional intent  or  policy,  to  iissuade  him 
in  the  past:  I  do  not  believe  it  will  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  work 
performed  in  privately  owned  American 
shipyards  is  derived  from  Federal  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  if  there  exist  any 
deficiencies  in  our  shipyards,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  conclude  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  blame  rests  with  that 
industry's  principal  customer— the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  its  policies  or 
programs  or  more  appropriately,  the  pos- 
sible lack  of  such  policies  or  programs. 

The  plight  of  the  American  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  especially  with  respect  to 
merchant  ship  construction,  has  been 
a  matter  of  general  public  knowledge  for 
several  years.  Only  recently,  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  reported  that  mer- 
chant shipping  launched  during  1966 
reached  a  peacetime  record  for  the  third 
year  in  succession.  Yet  in  that  same 
year,  the  United  States  experienced  a 
drop  of  more  than  100,000  tons  of  mer- 
chant ship  construction  and  the  continu- 
ation of  a  steady  decline  to  the  lowest 
return  since  1955.  From  his  remarks,  it 
appears  to  have  taken  Mr.  McNamara 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  come 
to  the  realization  that  the  decline  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  is  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions. 

I  find  this  particularly  disturbing  in 
the  light  of  the  mandatory  statutory 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce "with  the  advice  of  and  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  at  least  once  each  year"  to  survey 
the  existing  privately  owned  shipyards 
capable  of  merchant  ship  construction  to 
determine  whether  their  capabilities,  'in- 
cluding facilities  and  skilled  personnel," 
provide  an  adequate  mobilization  base  at 
strategic  points  for  purposes  of  national 
defense  and  security.  I,  therefore,  can 
only  assume  one  of  two  things — either 
such  mandatory  surveys  have  not  been 
conducted  or,  if  conducted  during  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  little, 
if  any  attention  paid  to  them. 

Furthermore,  concerning  this  statutory 
obligation,  Mr.  McNamara's  statement 
was  completely  silent  on  the  matter  of 
geographical  distribution  of  American 
shipbuilding  capability  so  as  to  "pro- 
vide an  adequate  mobilization  base  at 
strategic  points  for  purposes  of  national 
defense  and  national   emergency."    As 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  FDL  proj- 
ect,  providing  as  it  does  for  multiship 
construction  by  a  single  contractor,  may 
have  the  untoward  result  of  undercutting 
this  congressional  intent  of  maintaining 
a  geographical  dispersal  of  ship  produc- 
tion facilities  by  administrative  fiat,  if 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  overly 
skeptical,  then  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  bitter  experience  has  taught  tliose 
of  us  who  have  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  shipbuilding  industry  and 
our  merchant  mar'ne  to  maintain  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  effectiveness  o[ 
administrative  actions  in  subverting,  be 
it  intentional  or  otherwise,  existing  law 
or  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  FDL  project 
came  along,  it  was  my  impression  that 
St.  Valentine's  Day  was  but  one  day  a 
year.  However,  in  light  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  understand  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  being  wooed  to  endorse  this 
project  on  the  somewhat  tenuous  promise 
that  the  new  or  modernized  shipyard 
needed  to  build  these  FDL  ships  will  ma- 
terialize in  their  district,  I  now  question 
whether  it  is  not  each  and  every  day  of 
the  year.  Yet  I  feel  that  if  anyone  is  so 
beguiled  and  lured  by  this  tantalizing 
promise,  he  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  abandoned  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  like  a  blushing  bride.  All  pres- 
ent evidence  Indicates  that  there  will  be 
one  and  only  one  shipyard  which  will  be 
either  built  anew  or  modernized  initially, 
so  it  should  be  crystal  clear  that  It  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire of  each  and  every  interested  con- 
gressional district  to  have  the  yard  lo- 
cated in  its  area. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however, 
and  in  all  fairness  to  the  Secretary,  I 
must  say  that  he  did  recognize  in  his 
statement  that  there  has  been  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  shipbuilding  problem. 
But,  he  continued  by  observing  that  It 
"has  been  focused  on  what  is  actually 
the  minor  part — its  relationship  to  the 
merchant  marine  problem."  Coming 
from  any  other  source,  I  might  take 
strenuous  exception  to  characterizing 
any  part  of  the  current  plight  of  the 
American  maritime  problem  as  being 
"minor."  But,  from  the  Secretary  o( 
Defense,  it  constitutes  an  admirable,  al- 
beit undesirable,  consistency  in  the  nega- 
tive and  hostile  attitude  which  Mr. 
McNamara  has  displayed  toward  our 
maritime  industry  over  the  past  several 
years. 

In  April  1962,  the  Secretary  appeared 
before  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

From  our  [ Defense)  point  of  view,  there 
serve  fleet  plus  the  vessels  in  service,  plus  the 
construction  program  that  has  previously 
been  outllnd  as  a  tentative  program,  appea 
adequate  to  our  need. 

Four  years  later,  in  a  letter  of  January 
25.  1966,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  McNamara  reafllrmed  this  position 
even  to  the  point  of  using  the  very  sains 
words.  The  net  result  was  that  the 
American  merchant  maiine  found  an  al- 
batross hung  about  Its  neck  which  has 
continued  and  will  continue  to  plague  it 
Yet,  the  law  of  the  land,  then  as  now, 
states  that: 
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/(  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  .  .  .  (b)  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  all 
HOT  or  nationl  emergencies. 

Mr.  McNamara  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded otherwise. 

Of  our  shipping  requirements  arising 
out  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam,  the  Sec- 
retary observed  that  southeast  Asia  "has 
focused  our  attention  on  the  problem  of 
providing  lift  support  over  the  longer 
term,"  and  that  "we  must  rely  in  large 
part  on  merchant  shipping."  This  ad- 
mission by  Mr.  McNamara  of  our  reli- 
ance upon  commercial  shipping  in  times 
of  national  emergency  is  in  itself  signif- 
icant. 

But  in  his  usual  form,  the  Secretary, 
after  patting  the  industry  on  the  head, 
went  on  to  give  it  a  swift  kick  in  the 
pants.    Mr.  McNamara  noted  that: 

Simply  In  terms  of  size,  the  U.S.-flag  Mer- 
chant Fleet,  active  and  reserve,  Is  adequate 
for  such  contingencies  now  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  so  In  the  future. 

Thus,  we  appear  to  have  come  full 
circle  back  to  the  Secretary's  shell  game 
of  equating  numbers  of  ships  with  ade- 
quacy. 

There  was,  however,  one  desirable  and 
heartening  note  in  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment providing  recognition,  tacit  though 
it  may  have  been,  that  the  real  problem 
is  the  quality  of  American-flag  ships. 
This  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  in  his 
statement  concerning  the  use  of  the 
American-flag  unsubsidized  tramp  fleet 
and  those  vessels  made  available  through 
reactivations  from  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet.  Clearly,  on  this  matter 
the  Secretary  was  amply  justified  in 
stating  that: 

While  these  resources  [I.e..  the  unsubsi- 
dized tramp  fleet  and  the  N.D.R.F.]  have  suc- 
cessfully met  the  needs  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, they  may  not  all  be  available  In 
another  emergency  a  decade  hence.  By 
1975,  most  of  the  ships  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  will  be  30-35  years  old 
and  will  require  larger  expenditures  for  con- 
version to  assure  satisfactory  reliability. 
Moreover,  the  unsubsidized/lrregular  fleet 
will  probably  have  disappeared  because  Its 
aging  World  War  n  vessels  cannot  be  re- 
placed at  an  economical  price.  As  a  result, 
the  Defense  Department  may.  In  another 
•mergency,  be  far  more  dependent  on  the 
subsidized  berthline  operators  than  It  Is  to- 
day. 

The  significance  of  this  statement  is 
that  it  represents  an  appreciation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  serious  qualitative  gap 
and  bloc  obsolescence  problem  facing  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Yet  even  while  recognizing  the  very 
distinct  possibility  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  find  itself  in  a  future  po- 
sition requiring  greater  dependence  upon 
American-fiag  subsidized  operators,  Mr. 
McNamara  immediately  went  on  to  state 
that: 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, there  Is  a  firm  requirement  for  a  re- 
liable, responsive,  sea  lift  augmentation  for  a 
wide  range  of  limited  war  situations,  a  re- 
quirement which  the  present  subsidized  U.S.- 
liner  fleet,  for  various  reasons,  has  not  made. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  recogni- 
tion given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  con- 
tribution   which    American-flag    subsi- 


dized operators  already  have  made  to 
the  Vietnam  war  effort.  Several  Ameri- 
can-flag operators  have  incurred  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  in  responding  to 
shipping  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  southeast  Asia  as  a 
result  of  the  port  congestion  problem  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  these  same  Ameri- 
can-flag operators  have  served  and  are 
now  serving  as  general  agents  for  the 
more  than  150  ships  which  have  thus 
far  been  reactivated  from  our  national 
defense  reserve  fleet.  It  has  been  a 
management  service  which  has  been  per- 
formed willingly  and  at  the  outset  at  a 
per  diem  rate  established  almost  16 
years  ago  during  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  which  bordered  on  being  noncom- 
pensatory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  according  to  a 
Standard  and  Poore's  survey  of  subsi- 
dized American  steamship  lines  during 
the  years  from  1960  to  1965,  these  lines 
realized  an  average  annual  net  profit  of 
something  less  than  5  percent  on  their 
total  investment  in  the  business.  It  is 
a  level  of  return  which  places  them  in 
the  lowest  industry  group  in  a  survey 
of  more  than  100  industries  predicated 
upon  this  criteria. 

Yet  with  apparent  ignorance  of  this 
factor.  Mr.  McNamara  went  on  to  dis- 
credit this  sector  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine by  referring  to  it  as  "a  very  costly 
form  of  sealift  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  hire,  just  when  It  needs  it  the 
most."  Then  in  the  very  next  breath, 
the  Secretary  made  the  rather  irrelevant 
observation  that  U.S.-flag  ships  are 
"twice  as  expensive  to  operate,  even  In 
normal  times,  as  most  foreign-flag 
ships."  What  possible  bearing  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  foreign-flag  shipping  may 
have  upon  the  operation  of  Government- 
owned  or  Government-assisted  shipping 
completely  escapes  me.  I  can  only  pre- 
sume that  this  stems  from  past  actions 
of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  in  operating  some  of  Its  ships 
with  foreign  rather  than  American 
crews.  Or  conceivably,  it  could  arise 
from  the  use  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  two  ships  only 
recently  transferred  to  American  regis- 
try and  still  manned  by  Chinese  officers 
and  ciew,  an  employment,  I  might  add, 
by  AID  while  paying  American-flag 
freight  rates  even  though  the  ships  have 
foreign  crews  and,  therefore,  minimal 
labor  cost. 

Perhaps  the  most  slgniflcant  point  of 
the  Secretary's  statement  Is  that  It 
served  to  lay  waste  to  and  discredit  all 
sectors  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
with  respect  to  their  future  ability  to 
serve  as  naval  and  military  auxiliaries  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  It 
Is  upon  the  remains  of  this  industry 
which  he  has  laid  to  waste  that  Mr. 
McNamara  then  proposes  the  concept 
of  the  FDL  ship  project  as  the  only  pos- 
sible salvation  for  the  American  marl- 
time  industry.  I  can  only  conclude, 
therefore,  that  while  the  Secretary  recog- 
nizes and  appreciates  the  plight  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  he  is  now 
using  It  as  a  vehicle  to  foist  upon  the 
American  taxpayer  a  special  ship  con- 
struction program — the  fast  deployment 
logistics  ship  project — which  could  cost 
in  excess  of  $1  billion. 


The  Congress  already  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  two  FDL  ships  in 
flscal  year  1966  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
slightly  more  than  $67  million.  We  are 
now  being  asked  by  the  President  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  five  more  of  these  special 
project  ships. 

But  what  justification  is  there  for 
what  appears  to  constitute  a  blank 
check?  A  review  of  available  public  in- 
formation concerning  this  project  will 
reveal  that  little  else  than  a  concept  has 
thus  far  been  presented.  Even  the  num- 
ber of  these  special  type  ships  to  be 
constnicted  is  not  definitive.  It  has 
ranged  from  20  ships  to  upwards  of  40, 
so  that  we  truly  have  no  real  idea  of 
what  the  total  price  tag  will  be.  I,  for 
one,  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
demand  substantially  more  justification 
than  now  appears  to  be  present  before 
authorizing  any  further  funds,  and  par- 
ticularly before  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract to  one  of  the  three  companies  now 
under  final  consideration  and  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  awarded  by  June  30, 1967. 

Terms  such  as  the  "procurement 
package  approach"  have  a  beguiling  ring 
upon  one's  ears.  However,  I  remember 
all  too  well  the  use  of  a  similar  coined 
term  of  "conunonality"  of  parts  in  the 
controversial  TFX  warplane  contract  of 
1963.  I  also  recall  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion in  the  same  year  to  construct  the 
aircraft  carrier  CVA-67-^o7in  F.  Ken- 
nedy— with  conventional  rather  than 
nuclear  propulsion,  only  to  subsequently 
recant  and  request  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  another  aircraft  carrier 
with  nuclear  propulsion. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  doubts  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  FDL  program.  Even 
the  Secretary  himself  has  indicated  this 
when  on  January  23  he  stated: 

If  this  proves  to  be  correct,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  beUeve  it  will,  the  FDL  pro- 
gram may  pioneer  the  revltallzation  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  Industry. 

This  is  an  awful  big  and  costly  "if." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  honest  and  sin- 
cere nagging  doubts  which  I  entertain 
on  this  FDL  program.  Admittedly,  there 
is  a  need  for  improvement  in  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry  and  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  as  there  is  in 
any  industry.  Yet  there  are  limitations 
that  should  and  must  be  recognized. 

Multiship  production  will  result  in  a 
reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of  a  vessel. 
Liberty  ship  production  in  this  country 
during  World  War  II  amply  demon- 
strated this  fact.  However,  this  cost 
reduction  predicated  upon  the  so-called 
learning  curve  is,  to  my  knowledge,  not 
nearly  as  great  as  that  experienced  in  the 
aircraft  production  field.  It  cannot 
serve,  therefore,  as  a  panacea  to  make 
American  shipbuilders  competitive  in  the 
world  market. 

Let  it  also  be  recognized  that  the  total 
cost  of  these  FDL  ships,  if  authorized,  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. Unlike  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  there  is  no 
cost-sharing  between  the  Government 
and  the  ship  operator. 

Let  it  also  be  recognized  that,  as  I 
understand,  the  FDL  ships  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
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tion  Service  with  civilian  cr^s,  plus 
nominal  numbers  of  military  pfersonnel. 
Civilian  crews  employed  by  tl^e  MSTS 
operate  under  substantially  the  iame  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  lat  wage 
rates  comparable  to  those  in  commercial 
shipping.  Therefore,  except  for  |the  prof- 
it factor,  which  I  have  heretofore  cited 
as  being  nominal,  the  operational  cost 
will  probably  be  comparable  to  that  of 
regular  commercial  shipping.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  even  greater  since  Under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  pnly  cer- 
tain operating  costs  are  eligiblei  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  then  only  a  per- 
centage of  those  costs.  The  tot^l  operat- 
ing cost  is  not  borne  solely  by  Ithe  Gov- 
ernment, as  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
case  with  the  FDL  ships. 

For  the  Federal  Government  Ito  assume 
the  total  construction  and  operajting  costs 
of  the  FDL  ships  hardly  seema  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  Secretary's  ft-equently 
stated  goal  of  getting  "more  baig  for  the 
buck."  I  would  suggest,  therelore,  that 
the  Congress  explore  in  depth!  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  other  avenurs  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  which  [are  being 
requested  for  the  FDL  ship  project.  Cer- 
tainly. Investment  of  these  m«)neys  re- 
quested under  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Apt  of  1936 
presents  at  less  cost  a  much  bettjEr  invest- 
ment in  the  national  interest,    i 

Now.  rightly  or  wrongly,  thje  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  FDL  project  as  a  I  potential 
competitor— both  for  Federal  fehip  con- 
struction funds  and  for  Go^iemment- 
penerated  defense  cargoes.  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate  the  merits  of  this  com- 
petitive fear  here.  However. ithe  nig- 
gardly merchant  ship  construction 
budget  requests  of  the  past  2  flfccal  years 
certainly  provide  s^^fBcient  reason  for 
industry's  concern  over  thej  ever-di- 
minishing share  of  our  resourjces  being 
allocated  to  merchant  ship  conistruction. 
There  would  seem  to  be  litjle  doubt 
whatsoever  that  a  Defense  Department 
budget  request  bearing  the  sta^np  of  be- 
ing a  national  defense  or  natioital  securi- 
ty requirement  will  be  accorded  a  con- 
siderably higher  priority  than; a  similar 
request  to  assist  in  the  constifuction  of 
merchant  ships.  Yet,  it  has  been  said 
that  "the  FDL  is  not  a  combatant  ship 
and  will  only  be  used  In  nonassiiult  oper- 
ations." Then  what  breed  of  cat  is  the 
FDL  ship  if  not  a  glorified  merchant 
cargo  vessel?  I 

Viewed  as  an  advance-tjiJe  Merchant 
cargo  vessel,  the  American  merchant 
marine  has  every  right  to  look!  upon  the 
FDL  ship  as  a  potential  cargo  competi- 
tor. This  is  not  quite  as  farftetched  as 
one  might  presume.  For  example,  in 
1954.  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Charles  Wilson,  and  the  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeki.  entered 
into  a  memorandum  of  agreei^ent  con- 
cerning the  priority  in  utilization,  trans- 
fer, and  allocation  of  merchint  ships. 
This  Is  commonly  referred  io  as  the 
"Wilson-Weeks  agreement."  and  to  my 
knowledge  is  still  used  as  a  guideline  on 
such  matters.  However,  by  letter  of 
May  10.  1966.  Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R. 
Donaho.  U.S.  Navy  Commander.  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  submitted  to 


our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  position  on  priorities  under 
the  Wilson-Weeks  agreement.  That  po- 
sition paper  states  that: 

Once  MSTS  has  acquired  a  time  or  voyage 
chartered  U.S.-flag  ship,  prudent  manage- 
ment requires  that  It  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  possible. 

An  application  of  this  doctrine  of 
"prudent  management "  arose  as  recently 
as  November  1966  when  the  MSTS  re- 
ported a  surplus  of  shipping  tormage  to 
Vietnam  and  ordered  all  cargo  bookings 
aboard  privately  owned  berth  lines  ships 
destined  from  the  Pacific  coast  for  south- 
east Asia  be  canceled  for  a  period  of 
almost  2  weeks.  This  interpretation  and 
its  actual  application  clearly  show  that 
defense  cargoes  can  be  and  have  been, 
in  fact,  diverted  from  commercial  bot- 
toms to  Goverrunent-hired  and  Govern- 
ment-controlled ships.  Thus,  It  would 
seem  highly  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  if  Government-hired  ships  could, 
and  did  prove  to  be  a  competitive  threat 
to  commercial  shipping  in  obtaining  de- 
fense cargoes,  then  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  even  greater  threat  under  the  doc- 
trine of  "prudent  management"  where 
the  vessels  are.  In  fact,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  MSTS  in  its  nucleus  fleet, 
as  will  be  the  case  with  the  proposed 
FDL  ships. 

Past  experience,  therefore,  shows  the 
FDL  ship  to  be  a  very  real  competitive 
threat  in  this  sense.  This  cannot  be  idly 
dismissed,  regardless  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment protestations  that  the  FDL  ships 
will  not  be  in  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  since  both  com- 
monsense  and  past  experience  dictate 
that  it  can  and  may  very  well  be  other- 
wise. Certainly,  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  may  ultimately  take  a  very  dim 
view  of  tying  up  Federal  funds  to  the 
tune  of  about  $35  million  a  ship  only  to 
find  that  these  rather  expensive  units 
are  simply  floating  about  the  ocean  in 
a  nonproductive  status.  Congressional 
committees,  likewise,  would  be  justified 
in  investigating  the  utilization  of  the 
FDL  ships  at  some  future  date,  so  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, notwithstanding  its  presently 
voiced  good  intentions,  might  be  forced 
into  having  to  use  the  FDL  ships  for 
point-to-point  carriage.  If  this  does 
evolve,  then  let  us  recognize  that  the 
true  threat  of  the  FDL  ships  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  lies  not  sim- 
ply in  numbers  of  ships,  but  rather  in  the 
potential  productivity  of  these  ships. 

The  preponderance  of  our  merchant 
fleet  is  composed  of  vessels  20  years  or 
older,  which  are  largely  of  the  Victory- 
type  or  comparable  class,  built  during 
World  War  II  of  about  10.000  deadweight 
tons  and  having  a  speed  of  about  15 
knots.  The  FDL  ships,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  of  about  40.000  deadweight 
tons — four  times  the  size  of  the  average 
U.S.  merchantman — and  have  a  speed  of 
at  least  25  knots — almost  twice  that  of 
our  average  merchant  ship.  In  a  com- 
petitive situation,  the  FDL  ship,  totally 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
both  in  construction  and  in  operation, 
represents  such  a  major  jump  in  vessel 
productivity  over  the  average  conven- 


tional American  cargo  vessel  that  it  could 
clearly  sweep  a  significant  portion  ol 
commercially  operated  shipping  from  the 
seas. 

There  are  already  signs  of  a  deepening 
depression  in  world  shipping  from  over- 
tonnaging,  and  the  culprit  most  fre- 
quently cited  is  the  newer,  larger,  and 
faster  vessel  such  as  the  FDL  ship.  It 
seems  ironic,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
bending  every  effort  to  preserve  our  posi- 
tion as  a  commercial  maritime  nation  by 
meeting  International  competition,  we 
appear  determined  to  provide  Federal 
sponsorship  and  funds  to  generate  com- 
petition within  our  own  economy,  more 
particularly  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  American  commercial  ship- 
ping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  we  In 
the  Congress  may  be  subjected  to  what 
Clark  R.  MoUenhoff  referred  to  In  his 
book  "Despollers  of  Democray"  as  "Mc- 
Namara's  rough  judgment."  If  so,  then 
I  think  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the  ob- 
servations of  the  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Adm.  George  Anderson,  who 
was  quoted  by  Mr.  MoUenhoff  as  stating: 

All  of  us  m\ist  shun  reasoning  based  on 
unquestioned  assumptions  that  become  sell- 
deceptlon. 

Napoleon,  the  classic  case,  In  his  earlier 
years  so  precise  and  discerning,  gradually  be- 
cam.e  intolerant  of  criticism  In  his  own  com- 
mand. Finally,  he  lost  hU  battle,  his  cam- 
paign, and  his  France. 

Congress  must  be  a  constant  check  on  the 
use  of  either  civilian  or  military  power  in  the 
Pentagon. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  stratagem  of  the 
Trojan  horse.  It  was  this  huge, 
wooden  horse  in  which  a  company  of 
Greeks  belonging  to  the  besieging  anny 
concealed  themselves  and  emerged  at 
night  to  open  the  gates  and  sack  the  city 
of  Troy. 

Unless  and  until  there  is  substantially 
more  evidence  than  now  appears  to  exist 
to  justify  the  FDL  ship  project,  I  am 
constrained  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
"Trojan  sea  horse."  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  a  party  to  a  proposal  which  may 
serve  to  sack  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  reports  that 
the  White  House  is  working  on  a  new 
maritime  policy.  In  this  connection  I 
hope  most  fervently  if  President  Johnson 
does  finally  come  up  uith  a  proposal 
that  under  any  such  plan  no  reliance  will 
be  placed  on  supplementing  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  with  a  fleet  of 
high-speed  Defense  Department  floating 
warehouse  supply  ships  to  cost  more  than 
$1  biUion.  What  the  United  States  needs 
is  100  new  modern,  privately  owned  and 
operated  commercial  cargo  vessels  to  use 
In  peace  and  war.  These  100  ships  could 
be  built  and  operated  at  far  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roman  poet.  Virgil, 
once  said:  "Be  favorable  to  bold  begin- 
nings." Well.  I,  too,  would  be  favorable 
to  bold  beginnings  such  as  the  concept 
of  the  FDL  ship  project  if  it  could,  In 
fact,  promise  to  bring  about  a  revitaliza- 
tlon  of  the  American  maritime  industry, 
which  is  now  long  overdue.  Unfortu- 
nately,  it  does  not  promise  any  such 
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thing  and  therefore  I  oppose  the  FDL 
ship  project  and  the  amount  of  Federal 
expenditures  which  it  entaUs.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  resist  the  Idea  and  Instead 
nrovide  for  the  national  security  by  car- 
rying out  the  cost-sharhig  provisions  of 
existing  law  and  replacing  our  obsolete 
merchant  fleet  with  new  up-to-date  ships 
under  private  operation. 


KEBRASKA'S  CENTENNIAL:  1867-1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DenneyI.  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
each  of  my  colleagues  will  be  receiving 
through  my  office,  a  centennial  packet, 
compliments  of  the  Nebraska  State  Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

March  1,  1967  is  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  Nebraska  to 
full  statehood. 

A  century  ago,  the  admission  of  Ne- 
braska created  only  a  mild  national  in- 
terest. Then,  Americans  were  talking 
about  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Rus- 
sia at  about  2  cents  per  acre.  They  were 
concerned  about  the  Emperor  MaximU- 
ian  of  Mexico.  They  were  thinking  of 
what  the  creation  of  the  new  "Dominion 
of  Canada  meant  to  them. 

There  was  bitterness  in  Nebraska. 
Statehood  came  only  2  years  after  the 
Civil  War.  "Boys  in  blue"  had  settled 
next  to  "boys  in  gray."  Old  feuds  broke 
out  But  these  disputes  were  settled  In 
court  Our  State  was  even  then  proving 
its  motto:  "EquaUty  Before  the  Law." 

Even  then,  the  national  origin  of  Ne- 
braskans  was  diverse.     Aside  from  our 
native  Americans  who  had  moved  west 
there  were  Germans.  Swedes.  Danes.  Bo- 
hemians—now     Czechoslovakians— arid 
Russians.     There  were  Polish.  French. 
English.  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Italian  Ne- 
braskans.     Soon,   all   of   these   became 
Americans  all,  Nebraskans  all— assured 
of  equality  before  the  law. 
History  did  not  begin  on  March  1, 1867. 
Coronado  rode  onto  Nebraska  soil  In 
his  search  for  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Gold. 
French  fur  traders  followed  Nebraska 
trails  a  century  before  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence.   Lewis  and  Clark  visited  our 
State's  land  in  their  memorable  expedi- 
tion of  1803.     Fur  trader  Manuel  Lisa 
brought  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  squash, 
lima  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  to  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Omaha  In  1807;  thus 
becoming  Nebraska's  first  real  fanner. 
Maj     Stephen    H.    Long's    expedition 
crossed  Nebraska  in  1819.    Artist  George 
Catlln  painted  Nebraska  subjects  in  1832, 
saying  of  what  is  now  Nebraska: 

The  soil  in  this  region  Is  rich  and  capable 
of  making  (It)  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  productive  countries  In  the  world. 

Lt  John  C.  Fremont  was  responsible 
for  naming  our  State,  writing  In  Ws  1844 
report  to  Secretary  of  War  William 
Wllklns: 

The  Platte  or  Nebraska  River  being  the 
center  stream  would  very  properly  furnish 
a  name  to  the  territory. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  background,  this 
publicity,  the  1854  territorial  census  in- 
cluded only  2,732  residents— exclusive  of 
Indians. 


After  1854,  people  Uterally  poured  into 
Nebraska.  By  the  time  of  the  IS-ZO 
census— a  Uttle  over  15  years— the  State 
of  Nebraska,  even  then  in  its  present 
boundaries,  reported  122,993  persons. 
Why  this  phenomenal  growth?  It  was 
largely  based  on  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862  Under  this  act  the  very  first  home- 
steader in  the  United  States.  Daniel  Free- 
man, claimed  160  acres  near  the  present 
site  of  Beatrice.  He  led  a  parade  of 
100,000  homesteaders  to  Nebraska. 

Some  people  like  to  think  of  our  State 
today  as  leading  the  others  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wild  hay,  com.  wheat,  alfalfa, 
rye  barley,  sugarbeets,  farm  animals, 
and  buttermaking.  It  is  true  that  Ne- 
braska stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  all 
these  varying  crops  and  products. 

Nebraska's  educational  system  makes 
it  possible  for  a  Nebraskan  to  go  from 
first  grade  to  a  Ph.  D.  degree  without 
leaving  his  State. 

Nebraska  is  second  to  none  of  its  sister 
States    In    art.    literature,    science    or 

religion.  ^        ^     *  „* 

But— to  me— the  greatest  product  of 

Nebraska  Is  Nebraskans. 
A  great  former  Congressman  from  our 

State,  Karl  Stefan,  said  in  1949- 


A  Nebraskan  Is  a  forward-looking  Ameri- 
can with  a  long,  long  memory. 

Looking  back  over  a  full  century  of 
Nebraska  progress,  that  definition  Is  good 
enough  for  me. 

I  would  like  to  personally  invite  my 
colleagues,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  attend  our 
centennial  and  help  us  celebrate  our 
100th  birthday. 

SOVIET  PROPAGANDA: 
ONE-WAY  STREET 
Mr.    PETTIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    LIPSCOMB.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
Congress  and  the  public  are  very  much 
interested  in  any  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
m  knowing  how  our  interests  are  being 
advanced  under  such  agreements. 

I  am  concerned  that  at  least  In  one 
vital  respect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  under  the  current  Cultural  Ex- 
change Agreement,  which  was  signed  and 
entered  into  with  the  Soviet  Umon  on 
March  19,  1966.  are  not  being  advanced 
as  actively  or  well  as  they  should  In  com- 
parison with  what  the  Soviet  Umon  Is 

doing.  ,  ,        .  , 

The  Soviet  Union  is  exercising  itu- 
tiative  in  disseminating  information 
throughout  the  United  States,  apparently 
under  the  provisions  of  section  IX  of  the 
Exchange  Agreement,  relating  to  ex- 
changes in  the  field  of  publications, 
exhibits,  radio,  and  television. 

Two  recent  examples  of  this  Soviet 
CommuiUst  initiative  are  first,  the  dis- 
tribution through  the  United  States  last 
month  of  Sputnik,  a  digest-type  maga- 
zine which  I  beUeve  clearly  is  a  vehicle 
for  disseminating  official  propaganda  of 


the  Communist  Pari;y  of  the  So^et 
Union;  and,  second,  the  February  9  1967 
hour-long  presentation,  over  all  u.S.  na- 
tionwide television  networks,  of  U.S.SJt 
Premier  Kosygin.  a  ranking,  and  fuu 
member  of  the  PoUtburo  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  these  two  examples,  as  weU  as 
other  activities.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Umon  is 
working  hard  to  increase  the  now  or 
literature  and  communicaUon.  embo<«r- 
Ing  of  course  Communist  propaganda, 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 

States. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  previ- 
ously with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  statements  that  appear  in  the  Janu- 
ary 18— page  817— and  February  9. 
I967_page  3062— issues  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  expressing  concern  that 
the  United  States  was  falling  to  achieve  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  Information  wiih 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  bring  the  House  up  to  date,  I  am 
setting  forth  here  copies  of  my  most 
recent  exchange  of  coiTespondence  witn 
the  Department  of  State  on  this 
problem:  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretaet:  Thank  you  f of  the 
Department's  January  20  reply  to  my  letter 
of  January  6.  1967.  It  arrived  In  my  office 
on  January  24. 

On  the  matter  of  exports  of  a  magazine 
similar  to  Sputnik  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Department's  letter  states  you  "now  await  a 
reply"  from  the  Soviet  Embassy.  CThls 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  after 
having  permitted  the  import  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  magazine.  Sputnik,  then  ap- 
proached the  soviet  Embassy  and  raised  the 
question  of  reciprocal  rights  to  export  a  simi- 
lar magazine  to  the  USSR.)  As  it  becomes 
available,  I  would  appreciate  learning: 

1  The  date  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  reply 
(complete  text  Is  desired  If  the  release  of  It 
win  not  harm  the  national  security  of  the 

United  States) .  c»»f.... 

2  The  date  of  the  Department  of  State  s 
message  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  which 
you  "now  await  a  reply".  

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  determine 
what  arrangements  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  with  regard  to  having  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Government  appear  on 
a  telecast  to  the  entire  citizenry  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Glenaed  p.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Glenaed  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lipscomb:  The  Secre- 
tary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  27  regarding  television  appearancM 
of  United  States  Government  officials  m  tne 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  been  working  con- 
tinually to  increase  the  0°^  o^„  ^f  °*^"°,? 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  basic  framework  for  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  our  two  countries  1b  the 
Exchanges  Agreement.  Th«^«  JS^,°f^°^ 
have  contained  provisions  ^Mlgned  to  en- 
courage exchanges  of  radio  and  television 
programs. 

The  first  broadcast  of  exchanged  television 
programs    took    place    In    1961.      Apparent 
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Soviet  unwUUngness  to  use  Amek'lcan  pro- 
granus  baa  kept  the  rate  of  tel^lslon  ex- 
changes  low.  Even  before  that.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  was  able  to  speak  over  Soviet  tele- 
vision during  his  visit  to  the  U.S.SJl.  In  1959. 
and  on  several  occasions,  the  mosf  recent  In 
1964,  the  American  Ambassador  (n  Moscow 
has  5p>otcen  on  Soviet  television  on  July  4. 
The  President,  in  an  April  20,  1964  speech, 
sxiggested  the  exchange  of  television  appear- 
ances by  the  leaders  of  both  countries.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  not  responfied  to  this 
suggestion.  ' 

A  number  of  Soviet  leaders  havfe  appeared 
on  American  television,  Includl^  former 
Premier  Khrushchev,  either  durlilg  visits  to 
the  United  States  or  In  Interviews  with  Amer- 
ican correspondents.  Since  American  tele- 
vision Is  prlvately-owned  and  operates  in  a 
free  society.  It  makes  Its  own  decisions  as  to 
when  It  will  provide  opp>ortunltlesi  for  Soviet 
officials  to  appear  on  American  television. 

While  opportunities  for  appeiirance  on 
Soviet  television  have  been  limited,  United 
States  official  statements  are  received  reg- 
ularly by  the  large  Soviet  audieice  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  This  Important  source  of 
authoritative  Information  about  ihe  United 
States  Is  heard  In  seven  languages|for  a  total 
of  14  hours  dally  In  various  pa^  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  , 

The  United  States  will  contlniie  to  press 
at  every  opportunity  for  a  broaoer  flow  of 
communication  with  the  U.S.SJi.jln  the  in- 
terests of  Increasing  mutual  unqerstandlng 
and  lessening  International  tensions. 

We  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Soviet 
Embassy  a  reply  to  our  oral  request  of  Jan- 
uary 12  on  the  possibilities  for  circulation 
of  additional  American  magazlres  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Please  let  me  know  IX  I  can  be  i  >f  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacAstht  r  II, 
Assistant  Secretdry  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  note^  from  the 
Department  of  State's  letter  dkted  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1967,  in  response  to  ray  inquiry 
that  first,  the  administration  hts  not  ob- 
tained reciprocal  rights  to  Idistribute 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  ajmagazine 
In  exchange  for  their  distributing  sput- 
nik in  the  United  States;  an*,  second, 
the  administration  apparentlj  has  not 
obtained  reciprocal  rights  to  hive  an  of- 
ficial of  the  U.S.  Government  Appear  on 
an  hour-long  telecast — or  a  telecast  of 
any  length  for  that  matter — to  Ithe  entire 
citizenry  of  the  Soviet  Union  inj  exchange 
for  the  Premier  Kosygin  teletision  ap- 
pearance here.  ] 

The  interests  of  the  United  fetates  for 
increasing  mutual  understanding  and 
lessening  international  tensions  are  in 
my  view  not  being  properly  advanced  if 
we  have  a  situation  where  thq  Commu- 
nists continue  to  press  at  ev*y  oppor- 
tuity  to  broaden  the  flow  of  commimica- 
tlon  to  the  United  States  ifiom  the 
U.S.S.R.  if  on  the  other  hand  this  is  not 
done  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  for  the 
United  States. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  Ithe  prob- 
lem lies  both  in  the  Exchange  Agree- 
ment, which  the  Department]  of  State 
says  is  "the  basic  framework  for  ex- 
change of  information"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  the  way  the  State  Department  per- 
forms pursuant  to  the  Agreement,  in- 
cluding its  failure  to  demand  0qual  con- 
cessions from  the  Soviets.  A  t<^talitarlan 
Communist  Government  such  as  in  the 


U.S.SJI.  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
press  for  every  advantage  It  can  get.  We 
need  to  have  the  courage  and  backbone 
to  stand  up  forcefully  to  their  aggressive- 
ness and  machinations. 


HALPEPIN  URGES  WIRETAPPING 
EXCEPTION  TO  HELP  ARM  FED- 
ERAL OFFICERS  AGAINST  IN- 
TERNATIONAL NARCOTICS  CAR- 
TELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halperw]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port summing  up  the  18-month  study  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
is  an  impressive  document,  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  highly  capable  and 
dedicated  gentlemen  who  drew  it  up. 

It  is  a  thoroughgoing  and  useful  blue- 
print for  action  which  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
everyday  battle  against  lawbreakers,  and 
to  reduce  crime. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  Commission,  submitting  its 
report  soon  after  the  President's  message 
on  crime,  did  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's unequivocal  demand  for  legisla- 
tion to  "outlaw  all  wiretapping,  public 
and  private,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
occurs." 

The  Law  Enforcement  Commission 
stated: 

A  majority  of  the  members  •  •  •  believe 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  granting 
carefully  circumscribed  authority  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

The  President,  in  his  message  added: 
The  only  exceptions  would  cover  those  In- 
stances where  the  security  of  the  Nation  It- 
self Is  at  stake  •  •  •  and  then  only  under 
the  strictest  safeguards. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the  interna- 
tional crime  cartels  which  direct,  and 
profit  by,  the  illegal  importation  of  nar- 
cotics threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
our  country.  They  provide  the  means  by 
which  the  vile  contagion  of  addiction 
can  spread  and  fiourish. 

In  a  bill  I  sponsored  earlier  this  week, 
directing  Federal  financial  aid  to  States 
and  localities  to  help  them  construct  and 
operate  special  hospital  facilities  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts,  I  pointed  out: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  flow  of 
dope  which  comes  Into  this  country  through 
seaports,  airports  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
border.  It  Is  well  nigh  Impossible  to  seal  off 
all  means  of  narcotics  entry,  though  we 
should  certainly  add  to  our  pitifully  small 
forces  arrayed  against  It. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  have  to- 
day sponsored  a  bill  to  appoint  100  ad- 
ditional customs  port  investigators,  50 
additional  criminal  investigators  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  and  50  additional 
enforcement  agents  in  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  This  is  a  highly  necessary 
first  step  In  augmenting  our  forces 
against  the  international  criminal 
cartels. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  manpower 
without  the  most  modem  scientific  aids 


is  of  little  use  against  the  rich  and  arro. 
gant  lords  of  the  underworld  who  com- 
mand  the  most  sophisticated  equipment, 
It  is  as  unreasonable  to  prevent  our  anti- 
narcotics  fighters  from  using  modem 
electronic  aids  as  it  would  be  to  prevent 
them  from  using  radios,  automobiles,  and 
advanced  laboratory  equipment. 

The  President's  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
"enact  legislation  dealing  specifically 
with  wiretapping."  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  that  suggestion  today  by 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  permit  wiretapping 
by  an  authorized  Federal  officer  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  illegal  Importa- 
tion  of  narcotic  drugs  Into  the  United 
States. 

Both  of  my  bills  today  carry  out  strong 
suggestions  made  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse,  in  its  final  report  in  November 
1963.  That  report  cited  the  inadequate 
manpower  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  and  called  for  appointments 
of  additional  customs  port  investigators 
and  criminal  Investigators.  The  report 
stated : 

Additional  Investigative  personnel,  prop, 
erly  trained  and  properly  equipped,  would 
permit  more  frequent  and  more  thorough 
searches.  Tighter  controls  would  result  In 
more  Interceptions  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs  and  In  greater  quantities  While 
the  smuggling  of  drugs  can  probably  nevpr 
be  wholly  eradicated,  tighter  controls  would 
be  a  substantial  deterrent  to  smuggling. 

The  same  report  also  stated  firmly: 

The  Commission  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  the  use 
of  wiretapping  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials  In  limited  circumstances  and  under 
strict  controls  to  detect  and  prevent  the  In- 
ternational smuggling  of  narcotics. 

Conceding  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
privacy  "is  a  sacred  right,"  the  Commis- 
sion nevertheless  pointed  out  that  wire- 
tapping should  be  used  only  "to  meet  the 
most  serious  threats  to  society." 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Illegal 
importation  of  narcotics  Into  the  United 
States  is  a  threat  of  this  magnitude. 

In  my  bill,  the  right  to  tap  is  carefully 
circumscribed.  It  provides  that  wire 
communication  may  be  intercepted  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a  violation  of  section 
2(c)  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and 
Export  Act  only  after  an  ex  parte  order 
has  been  issued  by  a  Federal  judge  per- 
mitting such  interception. 

The  head  of  any  executive  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible 
for  investigation  of  violations  of  section 
2(c)  of  the  Narcotics  Act,  must  first  se- 
cure authorization  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designated  deputies. 
Then  he  may  apply  to  a  Federal  judge 
for  an  order  to  permit  Interception. 

The  application  to  the  court  must  con- 
tain full  details  of  the  communication 
facilities  involved,  Information  of  pre- 
vious applications  involving  the  same 
facilities  or  persons,  and  any  additional 
testimony  or  documentary  supporting 
evidence  required  by  the  judge. 

If  the  judge  decides  that  the  specified 
offense  has  been.  Is  being,  or  Is  about  to 
be  committed;  that  the  wiretap  will  be 
useful  and  necessary  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion, and  that  other  means  are  not  readi- 
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ly  available  for  the  same  purpose,  he  may 
grant  the  order. 

Each  order  so  granted  must  specifically 
describe  the  facilities  involved,  and  the 
specific  period  of  time  during  which  in- 
terception is  authorized.  Authorization 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  45  days,  and 
extensions  may  be  granted  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  20  days. 

The  information  gained  from  author- 
ized wiretapping  may  not  be  used  as 
evidence  in  a  Federal  court  criminal  pro- 
ceeding unless  each  defendant  has  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  court  order 
not  less  than  10  days  before  the  trial. 
However,  a  judge  may  waive  the  10-day 
period  if  he  finds  that  It  was  not  possible 
to  furnish  the  defendant  with  the  re- 
quired information  10  days  before  trial, 
and  that  the  defendant  will  not  be  preju- 
diced. .  , 
The  bill  also  provides  for  constant 
control  and  surveillance  by  the  Congress. 
It  requires  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  make 
a  full  report  to  the  Congress  each  March, 
listing  the  number  of  applications  which 
were  made,  granted,  and  denied  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  one  I  offered  be- 
fore the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, which  was  never  enacted.  At  that 
time.  I  stressed  the  critical  need  to  place 
such  modern  weapons  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Federal  forces  of  law  and  order  to 
strengthen  our  fight  agains'.  the  scourge 
of  narcotics. 

Each  year  that  goes  by  sees  the  vice 
overlords  reaping  richer  harvests  of 
money  from  the  misery  of  those  they 
snare  In  their  well-organized  net  of  In- 
ternational narcotics  distribution. 

Gentlemen,  the  "bad  guys"  have 
armies  of  henchmen  and  untold  resources 
working  for  them.  Let  us  add  what  we 
can  to  the  power  of  the  "good  guys."  I 
urge  you  not  to  let  another  session  go 
by  without  enacting  this  measure,  and 
placing  a  little  more  weight  in  the  right 
side  of  the  scales  of  Justice. 


THE  CIA-NSA  AFFAIR— SOME  BACK- 
GROUND INFORMATION  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Michael  Wood,  formerly  the  Director  of 
Development  for  the  National  Student 
Association  contacted  Ramparts  maga- 
zine and  divulged  the  financial  relation- 
ship of  NSA  and  the  CIA,  the  leftwlng 
nature  of  the  student  organization  was 
given  national  attention  once  again. 
Presumably  the  purpose  of  the  CIA  funds 
was  to  further  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  support  present  Govern- 
ment positions  on  Important  issues  such 
as  the  Vietnam  war.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  19  Mr. 
Wood  said  of  the  Vietnam  war: 

I  think  It's  bitterly  brutal.  It  makes  me 
ashamed  of  being  associated  with  the  present 
Government. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  antics  of  NSA,  especially  in  the  1960's 
Is  not  surprised  at  the  latest  turn  of 
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events.  To  provide  some  Idea  of  the 
support  which  NSA  has  given  to  Govern- 
ment policies  on  foreign  policy  Issues, 
some  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  that 
organization  In  recent  years  are  en- 
lightening: 

Condemned  the  Involvement  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  Cuban  refugee  Invasion 
of  their  former  homeland  In  April  of  1961 — 
IV-XIV,  1961.  pages  129-131. 

Denounced  the  "extreme  police  brutality 
of  the  Diem  regime  in  South  Vietnam  and 
urged  the  United  States  government  to  "re- 
view Its  support  of  the  Diem  regime"  with- 
out mentioning  the  atrocities  committed 
upon  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam  by 
the  Commimlst  terrorists — e.g..  the  Vlet- 
con— SI^-XVI,  1963,  page  157. 

Censured  the  U.S.  Government  for  utilizing 
military  force  to  suppress  the  anti-American 
riots  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In  January 
of  1964— R-XVn.  1964,  pages  161-182. 

Asked  the  U.S.  Government  to  propose  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly— SR-XVni.  1965,  pages  152-163. 

Recommended  that  the  United  States  Im- 
mediately cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, suspend  all  oflfensive  mUltary  action  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  extend  Its  offer  of  "tin- 
conditional  talks"  to  include  separate  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  participation — SR^ 
XVIII,  1965,  pages  153-156. 

Condemned  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  m  the  spring  of  1965— SRr- 
XVIII,  1965,  pages  158-159. 

R— Resolutions  are  statements  of  NSA 
policy  on  general  Issues  passed  by  the  annual 
NSA  Congress  and  they  remain  In  force  until 
amended  or  repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  National  Student  Congress. 

SR — Special  Resolutions  are  Items  of  NSA 
policy  which  apply  to  particular  situations 
and  they  are  in  force  until  the  next  National 
Student  Congress  unless  otherwise  specified. 
1960,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65— Indicates  the  year 
in  which  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
National  Student  Congress. 

XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVn,  XVIII— Indicates  the 
Congress  which  passed  the  resolution. 

NSC3— Passed  by  the  National  Student 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  the  CIA  could  con- 
tinue to  finance  an  organization  with 
such  a  record  Is  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  The  practice 
of  influencing  International  student  en- 
deavors in  opposition  to  Communist  ef- 
forts to  Infiltrate  the  ranks  of  uncom- 
mitted students  from  many  countries 
was  certainly  an  advisable  practice.  A 
Senate  Internal  Security  report  Issued 
In  1963  and  entitled  "The  Commumst 
International  Youth  and  Student  Ap- 
paratus" gives  the  background  of  Com- 
munist efforts  to  Influence  students  on  a 
worldwide  basis: 

At  the  end  of  1946.  the  Communist  Infor- 
mation Bureau  or  Comlform  was  created  to 
control  the  activities  of  the  CommuiUst 
Parties  The  year  before,  In  London,  the 
Communist  youth  organizations  of  the  world 
Joined  with  many  non-Communist  organi- 
zations to  form  the  Worid  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth.  Only  a  few  years  went 
by,  however,  before  the  non-Communist 
youth  organizations  realized  that  the  WFDY 
was  under  complete  Communist  control  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  expression 
of  any  point  of  view  other  than  the  Commu- 
nist within  Its  ranks.  By  1948,  almost  all 
the  non-Communist  organizations  had  left 
and  shortly  after  that  the  Communists  were 
left  Isolated  In  the  WFDY. 


was  the  International  Union  of  Students, 
a  group  which  was  affiliated  with  the 
WFDY.  In  1947  both  the  CIA  and 
NSA  came  Into  existence,  but  it  was  not 
untU  1952  that  CIA  funds  were  first 
channeled  to  NSA  to  counteract  Com- 
munist efforts  in  the  international  stu- 
dent area.  During  the  intervening  years 
those  familiar  with  the  CIA  activities 
claim  that  the  arrangement  proved  ben- 
eficial to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  secret  nature  of 
the  CIA  and  Its  structure  as  a  Govern- 
ment agency  make  It  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  arrangement  was  continued  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  review  of  the 
agency's  structure  and  directorship  indi- 
cate that  not  only  the  CIA  itself  was  to 
blame.  ,       .. 

The  CIA  was  established  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Consist- 
ing of  a  Director  and  Deputy  Director  as 
Its  leadership  and  appointed  by  the 
President  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  CIA  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil a  body  which  was  also  estabUshed  by 
the  same  National  Security  Act.  "Hie 
National  Security  CouncU  Is  composed  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  functions  of  the  agency 
are  outlined  as  follows  In  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Organization  Manual,  1966-67: 

PURPOSE 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  several  Government 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security,  the  Agency,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Security  Council: 

1  Advises  the  National  Security  Council 
in  matters  concerning  such  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  departments  and 
agencies  as  relate  to  national  security. 

2  Makes  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  for  the  coordination 
of  such  intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
relate  to  the  national  security. 

3  Correlates  and  evaluates  InteUlgence 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of 
such  intelligence  within  the  Government 
using,  where  appropriate,  existing  agencies 
and  facilities. 

4  Performs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  existing 
IntelUgence  agencies,  such  additional  serv- 
ices of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Security  CouncU  determines  can  be  more  ef- 
ficiently accomplished  centrally. 

5  Performs  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  the  National  Security 
CouncU  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 


A  second  Communist  International  or- 
ganization which  was  established  In  1946 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  listing, 
the  phrase  "national  security"  Is  a  prime 
guideUne  for  the  agency  activities.  Also, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  CIA  is  not  an 
Independent  agency,  but  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
enunent.  Senator  Milton  Yoxmc,  who 
is  also  on  the  Senate  subcommittee 
which  oversees  the  CIA,  stated  yester- 
day, according  to  newspaper  accounts, 
that  every  Investment  the  CIA  made  In 
an  organization  outside  the  Government 
was  undertaken  on  written  instructions, 
apparently  from  the  National  Security 
Council.  He  Is  reported  to  have  said 
that  CIA's  checks  were  subject  to  scru- 
tiny in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which, 
like  the  National  Security  Council,  Is  a 
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White  House  agency,  and  that  Jn  some 
instances  CIA  financial  suppoi"t  orig- 
inally was  promoted  by  the  Stjate  De- 
partment. It  would  be  lntere$ting  to 
learn,  within  the  limits  of  natipnal  se- 
curity, how  many  of  the  111-advijsed  uses 
of  CIA  funds  were  originated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Departmei^t. 

While  the  establishment  of  overall 
policy  is  in  the  hands  of  those  iii  charge 
of  the  CIA,  it  is  claimed  that  the  agency 
itself  fumbled  the  ball  concerning  the 
use  of  basic  intelligence  procedures  and 
precautions.  Columnist  Ted  iiewls  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  in  hi3  column 
of  February  21,  contends  that  the  CIA  in 
the  NSA  case  committed  one  of  |he  most 
horrendous  flops  ever  made  by  the  spy 
establishment : 

In  the  IntelUgence  community  a  fcover  has 
to  be  a  cover — has  to  be  real,  Impfenetrable 
and  always  safeguarded  with  perlCMXc  checlu 
of  those  privileged  to  be  privy  to  tjie  secret 
operation  ...  It  (CIA)  passed  on  the 
money  through  "foundations,"  each  of 
which  had  employees  without  CIA  clearance 
who  knew  where  the  government  cash  waa 
coming  from.  And  to  top  off  thai  error  In 
Judgment,  key  officials  of  the  Nsi  itself — 
young,  starry-eyed  Idealists  mostly — were 
told  about  how  CIA  financing  w&i  keeping 
the  organization  solvent — for  a  price. 

Unfortunately,  the  damage  cAused  by 
this  affair  extends  to  anti-Copamunist 
programs  which  now  might  suflffer.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcc^mittee 
which  oversees  CIA  operations., Senator 
Richard  Russell,  said  that  tha  dispute 
had  greatly  damaged  the  effectiyeness  of 
the  CIA.  He  added  that  it  now  "might 
be  well  for  the  CIA  to  sever  the  financial 
connections  with  a  great  number! of  orga- 
nizations." If  the  use  of  CIA  funds  for 
questionable  purposes — newspaper  ac- 
counts of  recent  days  have  pointed  out  a 
number  of  them — is  reviewed  and  all  fu- 
ture allocations  made  to  stand  tne  test  of 
furthering  the  security  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  then  future  efforts  will 
benefit  from  this  dispute.  Surely,  the 
elimination  of  NSA  from  the  saene  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  any 
congressional  probe  into  the  operiations  of 
CIA  should  be  conducted  behind  closed 
doors  and  by  those  who  are  knowledge- 
able on  the  operations  of  the  (JIA  such 
as  members  of  the  Special  Subcdmmlttee 
on  Central  Intelligence  Agenc]'  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  for  NSA,  it  is  hoped  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  revie\?  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  organfeation  is 
a  comprehensive  one.  Moreover,  such  a 
review  would  be  useful  as  NSA,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  Febr»ary  14, 
hopes  to  finance  its  activities  In  the  fu- 
,;ure  by  a  'consortium'  of  private  And  open 
Goverimient  funds."  I 

In  addition,  future  contributors  to  the 
NSA  kitty  should,  in  all  falrnes$,  be  ap- 
prised of  any  possible  past  nilsuse  of 
organizational  funds  as  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  Andrew  J. 
Glass  in  the  February  16  Issue: 

A  source  within  the  NSA  hlerarch*  said  CIA 
funds,  funneled  to  his  group  thipugh  the 
Foundation,  were  sometimes  dlveited  from 
International  accounts  and  used  foi  such  do- 
mestic student  activities  as  clv^l  rights. 
Travel  allowances  for  trips  abroad  twere  also 
Juggled  In  order  to  finance  NSA'sl  domestic 
activities  through  the  CIA's  indirect  con- 
tributions, the  source  said. 


Most  commonly,  the  NSA's  source  said,  ad- 
ministrative funds  that  came  from  the  CIA 
were  diverted  for  domestic  programs,  it  was 
explained. 

As  for  future  operations  in  the  inter- 
national student  area,  private  financial 
efforts  should  have,  by  virtue  of  the  NSA 
affair,  learned  that  the  guideline  of  na- 
tional security  must  be  a  prerequisite  for 
their  fimds.  Organizations  that  are 
realistic  about  the  danger  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  threat  and  its  danger 
to  our  national  security  should  receive 
first  consideration.  For  instance,  the 
organization,  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, has  prepared  its  members,  by  the 
use  of  realistic  and  responsible  study 
materials  and  programs,  to  recognize 
and  thwart  Communist  designs  directed 
at  our  young  citizens.  Although  YAF 
has  at  times  taken  positions  in  opposi- 
tion to  Government  policies,  in  cases  in- 
volving directly  the  national  security  of 
our  Nation  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
U.N..  and  especially  the  necessity  of  a 
firm  defense  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
South  Vietnam,  YAF  policies  are  essen- 
tially in  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Surely,  members  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  YAF  are  to  be  recom- 
mended to  combat  Communist  influence 
among  uncommitted  students  around 
the  world  than  are  those  of  NSA.  an  or- 
ganization which  has  in  recent  years 
been  parroting  the  Moscow  line. 

Another  responsible  organization 
which  has  prepared  interested  groups  to 
cope  with  the  international  danger  of 
communism  Is  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Strategy.  A  short  history  of  accom- 
plishments since  its  founding  in  1958 
should  recommend  It  for  serious  con- 
sideration : 

The  Institote  por  Amhiican   Strategy 

The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  was 
founded  In  1958  by  a  number  of  representa- 
tive national  organizations  and  educational 
institutions  as  a  national  clearing  house  and 
service  center  to  work  with  government  and 
private  agencies  to  further  public  under- 
standing of: 

1.  The  foundations  of  American  strength 
and  freedom. 

2.  The  Communist  challenge  to  American 
freedom  and  to  freedom  everywhere. 

3.  How  a  free  society  can  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge. 

Its  founding  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  series 
of  seven  annual  National  Military-Industrial 
and  Educational  Conferences,  starting  In 
1955.  at  which  government,  military,  indus- 
trial, educational  and  other  leaders  met  to 
clarify  understanding  of  Communist  alms 
and  strategy  and  to  develop  countermeasure 
psycho-polltlcal  activity,  within  the  frame- 
work of  American  principles,  to  offset  this 
Communist  threat. 

The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  is  a 
non-profit  tax-exempt  educational  corpora- 
tion. It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  nunols  on  February  24,  195S  and  main- 
tains ItB  headquarters  at  130  North  Wells 
Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60606. 

Institute  for  American  Strategy  educa- 
tional programs  have  Included  the  prepara- 
tion of  text  and  reference  books,  pamphlets, 
and  film  strips  conducting  seminars  for  gov- 
ernmental and  private  groups.  In  its  activi- 
ties, the  Institute  has  not  sought  to  Infiuence 
legislation  in  any  area. 

The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  has 
sponsored  and.  with  many  national  organiza- 
tions, has  oo-sponored  Cold  War  seminars 
throughout  the  country.    The  Institute  ini- 


tiated and.  with  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion, sponsored  the  first  National  Strategy 
Seminar  for  Reserve  Officers  at  the  National 
War  College  in  1969  tmd  sponsored  the  sec- 
ond seminar  a  year  later.  These  senUnara 
were  so  successful  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  made  them  a  part  of  its  regular  edu- 
cational program. 

The  Institute  served  as  consultant  to  Gov- 
ernor Parrls  Bryant.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Oovemors'  Conference  Committee  on 
Cold  War  Education  and  as  secretariat  for  the 
1963  Conference  on  Cold  War  Education 
which  brought  together  more  than  70  top 
authorities  for  development  of  Cold  War 
educational  plans  for  the  governors'  con- 
slderatlon.  The  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference also  selected  the  Institute  to  develop 
and  conduct  a  seminar  for  gubernatorial 
aides  In  1964. 

Among  publications  of  the  Institute  are 
"American  Strategy  for  the  Nuclear  Age" 
of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold 
and  distributed,  "Strategy  Seminar  Hand- 
book". "Readings  in  the  Protracted  Con- 
flict". "Teaching  About  Communism  and 
Democracy:  Case  Studies".  "Current  Com- 
munist Non-Military  Strategy",  and  "Strat- 
egy. Survival  and  the  Private  Citizen"— 
to  name  a  few. 

One  widely-used  Institute  publication  is 
"Education  and  Freedom  In  a  World  of  Con- 
flict". The  members  of  the  Editorial  Board 
for  this  book  were:  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell, 
recently  Detroit  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  now  Professor  of  Education  at  Yale 
University;  Dr.  WUUam  Y.  Elliott,  Professor- 
Emeritus  of  Government  at  Harvard  and  now 
at  American  University,  and  Benjamin  C. 
Willis,  Chicago's  recently  retired  General  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 

These  reference  and  guideline  books  are 
used  widely  by  educators  at  the  secondary 
school  and  college  level. 

As  the  consultant  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
te  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Legion,  the  Institute  assisted 
In  Its  publication,  "Teaching  About  Commu- 
nism-Guidelines for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Teachers". 

It  also  has  conducted  extensive  national 
surveys  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  public 
school  Instruction  about  Communism's  chal- 
lenge to  freedom. 

In  September,  1966.  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy  held  dedication  cere- 
monies for  its  newly  founded  Freedom 
Studies  Center  at  Boston,  Va.  Approxi- 
mately 2.000  people  attended  the  cere- 
monies, with  representatives  and  mem- 
bers of  such  Government  agencies  as  the 
State  Department,  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  attendance.  Congratulatory 
messages  were  received  from  President 
Johnson,  General  Wheeler  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI,  and  Speaker  John  McCor- 
MACK  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  center  is  to 
train  persormel  on  various  aspects  of  the 
cold  war  and  Communist  strategies  and 
tactics. 

Here  is  a  responsible  undertaking 
which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
anyone  interested  in  helping  those  in 
foreign  lands  maintain  and  preserve 
their  freedom.  The  center  will  train  peo- 
ple from  the  Americas  in  addition  to  the 
training  of  present  and  future  leaders 
from  countries  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Special  courses  for  those  from  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  will 
be  stressed  because  of  the  urgent  need 
for  helping  peoples  of  those  areas  to  re- 
main free.  An  outline  of  the  center's 
proposed  courses  follows: 
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OtrxLiNx  OF  Courses 
Studies  at  the  Freedom  Studies  Center  wiU 
cover  a  broad  spectrum.  Seminars  and  for- 
mal studies  of  graduate  students  when  year- 
round  courses  begin  wlU  be  tailored  to  the 
soeclal  needs  and  Interests  of  a  group,  or 
of  a  student.  The  following  outline  Indi- 
cates the  broad  range  of  subjects  from  which 
a  seminar  program,  or  a  coiu-se  of  study  can 

be  selected:  ,.„,,* 

A.  Economics,  Ideology.  Philosophy.  Polit- 
ical Theory :  . 

1  The  Role  of  Ideology  In  Conflict  and 
Crisis-  The  basic  ass\imptlons  of  theories  of 
democracy  and  totalitarianism  and  practices 
based  on  these  assumptions.  Marxlst-Lenln- 
ist  theories  of  conflict.  Articulating  the  free- 
doms of  free  societies  in  the  battle  of  Ideas. 

2  The  Competitive  Society  and  the  Man- 
aged Society:  The  competitive  society  is  one 
in  which  the  individual  and  the  private  sec- 
tor provide  the  wellsprlngs  of  growth,  prog- 
ress and  direction  as  contrasted  to  the  man- 
aged society  in  which  the  course  of  society 
is  plotted  by  an  elite  group.  The  competi- 
tive society  accommodates  conformity.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  both 
societies  with  special  reference  to  the  poten- 
tial of  the  competitive  society  for  the  mo- 
bUlzation    of    its    creative    and    liberaUve 

powers.  ^  , 

3  Economic  Surveys:  Economic  balance 
sheets  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Communist  China, 
the  uncommitted  countries,  and  the  free 
world.  Economic  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

B.  Strategy.  Tactics,  and  Techniques  of 
Struggle: 

1.  Conflict  Organization  and  Management. 
The  development  of  non-tradltlonal  methods 
of  struggle.  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commimlst 
non-mlUtary  forces. 

2.  Western  Options:  Focal  points  In  con- 
flict. The  development  of  strategies  for 
rendering  harmless  the  new  forms  of  forcible, 
seml-forclble.  and  non-forcible  conflict. 
Psycho-polltlcal  elements  of  non-nrUlltary 
strategy.  Contributions  of  the  private  sec- 
tor m  information,  research,  training,  and 
other  areas  to  Western  assets. 

3.  Evolution  of  Twentieth  Century  Con- 
flict: The  dimensions  of  new  and  continu- 
ing forms  of  struggle.  Semantic  and 
strategic  problems  created  by  the  obfusca- 
tion  of  the  traditional  peace /war  line.  The 
moral  and  psycho-polltlcal  Impact  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  exploitation  of  nu- 
clear and  war  psychoses.  On-going  patterns 
of  conflict:  Revolutionary  warfare;  uncon- 
ventional warfare;  proxy  warfare;  sanctuary 

warfare. 

4.  Tactics  and  Techniques:  The  role  of  In- 
telligence and  counter-intelligence  in  non- 
tradltlonal  forms  of  conflict.  Propaganda 
Indentlflcation,  analysis,  and  techniques. 
Psycho-polltlcal  warfare:  Propaganda,  dem- 
onstrations, marches,  and  organizational 
techniques  In  group  mobilization;  "profes- 
slonal"  students  and  educational  warfare; 
organized  non-violence.  Economic  sanc- 
tions, economic  pacific  blockade,  financial 
operations,  trade  offensives,  and  other  tech- 
niques of  economic  competition  or  conflict. 
Tactics  and  techniques  of  Insurgency  and 
counter-Insurgency 

C.  Science  and  Technology  and  World 
Politics:  Sclentlflc  and  technological  com- 
petition and  the  world  balance  of  forces. 
Sclentlflc  and  technological  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Technological  develop- 
ments for  conflict  resolution. 

D.  Area  Studies:  The  Center  will  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  the  excellent  general  area 
studies  programs  now  being  conducted  by 
many  colleges  and  universities.  Rather  the 
Center  will  focus  attention  on  the  problems 
and  the  problem-solving  techniques  of  ex- 
ploitable conflict  situations  In  areas  such  as 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tax- 
payers' dollars  have  been  paying  NSA 
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bills  for  the  last  15  years,  information 
concerning  the  structure,  activities,  and 
policies  of  this  organization  should  be  of 
value  in  appraishig  the  worth  of  this 
body.  The  NSA  report  was  prepared  by 
Young  Americans  Por  Freedom,  Inc.,  in 
1966  and  is  current  and  cc«nprehensive. 
It  provides  much  food  for  thought,  and 
for  this  reason  I  insert  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

NSA-  A  REPORT  ON  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  STU- 
DENT Association  by  Young  Americans  foe 
Freedom,  Inc. 

To  adequately  comprehend  the  slgnlflcance 
of  the   organization   known   as  the  United 
States  National  Student  Association  within 
the  context  of   the  present  political  crises 
which    confront    the    nations    of    the    Free 
World,  one  need  merely  consider  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  Influence  wielded  by  stu- 
dent  groups   in    other   parts   of   the   world. 
While  the  National  Student  Association  may 
not  Influence  popular  opinion  In  this  coun- 
try to  the  extent  that  similar  associations  of 
university  students  do  In  nations  like  Japan 
and  the  developing  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
NSA  does  purport  to  be  the  recognized  voice 
of    the    American    Intellectual    community. 
Testifying  before  congressional  committees, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  American  college  and 
university  students   at  national   and   Inter- 
national  youth   conferences,   and   generaUy 
claiming  to  represent  the  views  and  aspira- 
tions of  American  youth,  NSA  deserves  our 
most  serious  consideration  and  study.    That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet,  and  we  hope 
that  through  It,  those  who  flnd  themselves 
faced   with   the   almost   monoUthlc   Liberal 
bureaucracy    which    has    characterized   NSA 
since  Its  inception  wlU  find  some  practical 
suggestions    for    counteracting    the    grossly 
disproportionate  Influence  of  NSA  In  Ameri- 
can student  affairs. 

GENESIS    OF    NSA 


In  the  summer  of  1946.  twenty-five  Ameri- 
can students  boarded  a  ship  In  New  York  for 
a  voyage  to  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  where 
they  attended  the  World  Student  Congress 
and  participated  In  the  formation  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Students  (I.U.S.)  along 
with  delegates  from  thirty-eight  other  coun- 
tries. According  to  the  official  History  of 
USNSA.  the  American  delegation  "could  see 
the  profound  need  for  a  forum  of  American 
student  leadership,  a  body  through  which  in- 
ternational representation  and  Information 
could  be  maintained,"  and.  upon  returning  to 
the  United  States,  constituted  themselves  as 
"the  Committee  for  the  Chicago  Student 
Conference".  Supported  by  nine  (9)  of  the 
organizations  which  had  originally  organized 
the  American  delegation  to  Prague,  the  Com- 
mittee sent  invitations  to  student  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
Christmas  vacation  In  order  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  national  union  of  students  in 
this  country.' 

Students  representing  about  200  colleges 
and  universities  and  a  number  of  youth  or- 
ganizations answered  the  summons  and  at- 
tended the  Chicago  conference  In  December. 
1946  which  culminated  In  the  election  of  a 
Continuations  Committee  which  was  assigned 
the  task  of  drafting  the  organization's  consti- 
tution and  planning  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

NSA's  Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  the  summer 
of  1947.  In  addition  to  adopting  the  Associ- 
ation's constitution,  the  more  than  300  dele- 
gates approved  a  budget  of  825,000  and  passed 
resolutions  supporting  the  World  Student 
Service  Fund  and  United  Nations  Day.  A 
proposition  calling  for  "qualified  affiliation" 


with  the  International  Union  of  Students, 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Continua- 
tions Committee,  was  defeated  although  the 
delegates  decided  to  continue  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  affiliation  with  the  lUS. 

In  1950.  representatives  of  the  National 
Student  Association  attended  a  meeting  In 
Stockholm  to  discuss  "new  means  of  inter- 
national cooperation."  Delegates  to  the  con- 
ference, including  NSA  representatives, 
agreed  that  no  new  international  student 
organization  should  be  formed  and  Indicated 
that  the  meeting,  which  became  known  as 
the  International  Student  Conference,  "was 
not  intended  to  be  a  Western  international 
student  organization  to  counter  lUS."  | 
However,  the  next  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Coordinating  Secretariat  of  National 
Union  of  Students  (COSEC).  NSA  Joined 
the  International  Student  Conference  (ISC) 
in  August  of  1964  when  the  delegates  to  the 
17th  National  Student  Congress  adopted  the 
ISC  Charter. 

membership   in    NSA 

It  should  be  understood  from  the  outset 
that  what  we  are  speaking  of  when  we  refer 
to  NSA  membership  Is  stiuLent  government 
membership.  There  U  no  such  thing  as 
individual  memberships  in  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  and  students  on  a  given 
campus  are  "represented"  by  virtue  of  their 
schools'  student  government  membership  in 

NSA even  If  they  are  not  cognizant  of  NSA 

or  Its  activities.  To  sign-up  member  In- 
stitutions, NSA  rarely  goes  to  the  student 
body  for  approval,  but.  instead,  seems  to 
prefer  to  deal  with  a  handful  of  student 
leaders. 

According  to  Article  n.  Section  A  of  the 
NSA  Constitution,  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation Is  open  to  any  Institution  of  higher 
learning  which  Is  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  or  any  institution 
of  higher  learning  whose  minimum  course 
is  two  academic  years  or  more  and  which 
teaches  courses  other  than  those  which  are 
primarily  vocational  in  nature.  This  of 
course  means  that,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain technical  schools,  any  college,  univer- 
sity, or  Junior  college  In  the  United  States 
couid  affiliate  with  NSA. 

Since  it  is  technically  the  student  govern- 
ment and  not  the  school  Itself  which  may 
affiliate  vrtth  NSA.  schools  with  two  or  more 
student  governments  may  send  two  or  more 
delegations  to  the  Association's  annual  con- 
gresses and,  thus,  be  counted  twice  in  votes 
In  highly  Important  and  sometimes  con- 
troversial Issues.  For  example.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Radcllffe  College,  and  Harvard-RadcUffe 
Graduate  School,  and  the  men's  and  women  s 
coUeges  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
are  all  represented  separately  at  the  annual 
NSA  Congress.  ,  „..    ^     *  » 

In  May  of  1961,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation claimed  a  total  membership  of 
399  colleges  and  universities.'  Although  ac- 
tual membership  In  the  Association  has  fluc- 
tuated considerably  since  the  organization 
was  born  in  August  of  1947.  NSA  has  ex- 
perienced an  increasing  number  of  disaffilia- 
tions in  recent  years.  The  mass  exodus  of 
member  schools  prompted  a  lengthy  debate 
at  the  Seventeenth  National  Student  Con- 
gress concerning  the  Association's  political 
entanglements  which  many  student  leaders 
believed  were  detrimental  to  the  Associa- 
tion's ability  to  function  as  a  service  organl- 
zatlon,  but  a  resolution  which  sought  to  limit 
NSA's  political  activism  was  defeated  and. 
by  October  of  1965.  NSA's  total  membership 
had  plummeted  to  Just  below  the  three- 
hundred  mark.  Many  of  the  schools  with- 
drew because  of  the  relative  ineffectiveness 


1j4  History  of  USNSA,  published  by  the 
U.S.  National  Student  Association,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  pg.  2. 


•-  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

*  Toward  A  Better  Understanding  of 
USNSA,  by  the  National  Staff  of  USNSA.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa..  May.  1961,  pg.  1. 
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of  the  Association's  programmin  5  services 
or  because  of  NSA's  political  ponounce- 
ments.  while  only  a  few  withdrew  lor  finan- 
cial reasons.  I 

Ttie  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  t«e  colleges 
and  universities  which  withdrew  I  from  the 
National  Student  Association  between  Janu- 
ary of  1961  and  January  of  1966. 

Colleges  and  universities  which  have  with 
drawn  from  N.S^.  1961-Si. 

Allegheny  College  (Pa.). 

Aniherst  Ck>Uege  (M&ss.) . 

Antloch  College. 

Arkansas  A&M. 

BaU  State  College  (Ind.) . 

University  of  Baltimore. 

Bates  College  (Me.) 

Belolt  College  (WU.). 

Bennington  College. 

University  of  Bridgeport. 

California  Western  University. 

CanlBlus  College  (N.Y.) 

Catholic  University  of  America. 

Central  College  (Iowa). 

University  of  Colorado. 

Cornell  University. 

Cotty  College  (Mo.). 

Dartmouth  College. 

University  of  Dayton. 

Denlson  University. 

DePauw  University. 

Duke  University. 

Earlham  College. 

Eastern  Nazarene  College  (Mass 

Emhurst  College  (111.). 

Gannon  College  (Pa.). 

Hlllyer  College  (Conn.). 

Hofstra  University. 

Hollins  College  (Va.) . 

Illinois  State  University. 

Indiana  University. 

Iowa  State  University. 

Long  Island  University. 

Lynchburg  College  (Va.). 

University  of  Miami  (Pla.) . 

Michigan  State  University. 

University  of  Missouri. 

Muskingum  College. 

North    Carolina    State    Unlversl^, 

Northwestern  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Otterbein  College  (Ohio). 

Randolph-Macon's  Woman's  Col^ge 

University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rosemont  College   (Pa.). 

Shorter  College  (Pa.). 

Siena  College   (Tenn.). 

Stonehill  College  (Mass.). 

University  of  Texas. 

Trinity  College   (Conn.). 

University  of  Washington. 

Western  Maryland  College. 

Vassar  College. 

Yale  University. 

(The  list  of  withdrawals  was  compiled 
from  copies  of  the  official  NBA  Codification 
of  Policy  for  the  five  year  pericKl,  1961-66. 
the  USNSA  Report.  1963,  pg.  29;  and  from 
questionnaires  which  were  malleq  to  mem- 
ber Institutions.) 

WHO   DOES   NBA  REPRESENT' 

One  Important  point  must  be  remembered 
by  every  student  who  attends  a  [college  or 
university  which  is  affiliated  wlti  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — NSA  claims  that 
It.  and  it  alone,  represents  "a  poljit  of  view 
which  is  the  most  representative*  that  can 
be  obtained  by  the  democratic  process".* 
NSA  ".  .  .  does  claim  to  be  the  nost  repre- 
sentative of  any  student  group  existing  in 
the  United  States  today  and  to  represent 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  n  ajorlty  of 
American  student  leaders  who  fcave  been 
democratically  elected  by  their  ffellow  stu- 
dents."'    According  to  NSA  literi.ture,  this 


'  USNSA    Report.   Philadelphia,   Pa..    1963. 
pg.  15. 
'■Ibid. 


"representation"  Is  most  direct  at  the  annual 
National  Student  Congress  of  NSA  which  the 
Association  refers  to  "as  the  most  important 
student  forum  in  the  United  States"  despite 
the  fact  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
NSA  member  institutions  even  bother  to 
send  delegates  to  the  conclave  and  few  of 
those  "representatives"  in  attendance  are,  lu 
fact  democratically  elected  by  their  respec- 
tive student  bodies. 

In  addition,  NSA  "represents"  American 
students  nationally  and  internationally  ou 
numerous  committees  and  groups  including 
the  American  Council  of  Education,  the  U.S. 
Commission  for  UNESCO,  the  U.S.  Youth 
Council,  the  Anserican  Association  for  the 
U.N..  International  Student  Conference,  the 
World  University  Service,  and  the  National 
Scholarship  Service.  In  these  groups  and 
others,  NSA  represents  the  ultra-liberal-left- 
ist line  to  be  the  true  opinion  of  Amer- 
ican college  and  university  students. 

THE    STRUCTURE    OF    NSA 

NSA  is  geographically  divided  Into  twenty 
(20)  regions  each  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  Is  composed 
of  one  or  more  states.  New  York  State  con- 
tains two  separate  NSA  regions — the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Region  and  the  New  York 
State  Region  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
colleges  outside  the  New  York  City  area 
with  the  exception  of  Skidmore  College  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  which  was  a 
member  of  the  New  England  Region  of  NSA 
in  1965.  The  New  England  Region  of  NSA 
(Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island)  con- 
tained the  largest  number  of  member  schools 
In  1965  with  a  total  membership  of  34  senior 
(four-year)  colleges  and  universities  out  of 
108  eligible  institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  the  same  category. 

Prior  to  the  Sixteenth  National  Student 
Congress  of  NSA,  the  regional  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  from  the  Association's  22  re- 
gions served  as  voting  members  of  the  highly 
controversial  National  Executive  Committee 
(NEC).  The  NEC  was  responsible  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Association's  legislation 
prior  to  1963  and  some  hailed  its  dissolution, 
but  it  was  quickly  replaced  with  a  new, 
smaller  body  known  as  the  National  Super- 
visory Board    (NSB). 

THE    NATIONAL   SXIPERVISORY    BOARD     (NSB) 

The  National  Supervisory  Board  of  NSA 
came  Into  existence  at  the  Sixteenth  National 
Student  Congress  which  was  held  In  Bloom- 
Ington,  Indiana,  in  the  summer  of  1963.  The 
NSB  replaces  the  highly  controversial  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  (NEC)  of  NSA 
which  had,  during  the  course  of  Its  existence, 
been  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  a 
seemingly  disproportionate  share  of  the  As- 
sociation's legislation.  It  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  refer  the  resolutions  which  were  not 
considered  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  an- 
nual Congress  to  the  NEC  for  action,  but  this 
power  was  not  passed  on  to  the  NSB  although 
the  smaller  National  Supervisory  Board  does 
have  the  authority  to  enact  certain  interim 
or  "emergency"  policies  for  NSA  when  the 
need  for  such  arises  between  meetings  of  the 
annual  Congress. 

The  National  Supervisory  Board  (NSB) 
consists  of  ten  voting  representatives  who  are 
elected  from  four  great,  consolidated  regions 
at  the  annual  NSA  Congress  plus  the  na- 
tional officers.  In  addition  to  the  "emer- 
gency" powers  described  above,  the  NSB  has 
the  authority  to  (1)  enact  the  time  and 
place  of  the  annual  Congress;  (2)  elect  all 
of  the  National  Advisors;  (3)  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  policies  and  programs  as  de- 
termined by  the  National  Student  Congress; 
(4)  approve  all  appointments  made  by  the 
President  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Associa- 
tion's administrative  staff;  and  (5)  suspend 
or  remove,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  National 
Officers.  Ail  of  these  powers,  which  are 
enumerated  in  Article  V,  Section  D,  of  the 


NSA  Constitution,  would  certainly  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  NSB's  powers  are.  In  fact, 
more  extensive  than  those  granted  to  the 
now  defunct  National  Executive  Committee. 
The  power  of  the  NSB  was  challenged  in  the 
spring  of  1965  when  the  then  NSA  President, 
Stephen  J.  M.  Robbins,  issued  a  statement 
which  strongly  condemned  United  States  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
statement,  which  was  carried  by  the  Col- 
legiate Press  Service  (CPS),  caused  no  small 
amount  of  controversy  and,  before  the  18th 
National  Student  Congress  began,  Robblna 
apologized  to  the  National  Supervisory  Board 
for  not  clearing  the  statement  with  them  be- 
fore making  it  public." 

ADMINISTHATIVE   DIVISIONS 

The  policies  and  programs  of  NSA  are,  for 
for  the  sake  of  administration,  divided  into 
two  distinct  major  areas.  These  administra- 
tive divisions  are  referred  to  as  "Commis- 
sions". 

The  National  Affairs  Commission  of  NSA, 
which  operates  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Association's  National  Affairs  Vice-President 
(NAVP),  is,  ostensibly,  concerned  with  those 
Issues  which  have  some  relevance  to  the  aca- 
demic community  which  NSA  purports  to 
represent.  The  National  Affairs  Commission 
deals  with  such  problems  as  academic  free- 
dom, student  housing,  human  relations, 
citizenship,  and  political  awareness  and  ac- 
tion.' Items  Included  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Affairs  Commission,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  campus  per  se,  but.  Instead,  extend 
outward  to  the  surrounding  community  to 
Include  participation  and/or  support  of  com- 
munity social  action  programs  (e.g.,  civil 
rights)  and  debate  on  Issues  affecting  the 
national  security  (e.g.,  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities) .  In 
1964,  for  example,  the  National  gtudent  As- 
sociation operated  "a  literacy  project"  with 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC)  In  Selma,  Alabama.' 

The  International  Affairs  Commission  of 
NSA  is  directed  by  the  International  Affairs 
Vice  President  (XAVP)  and  deals  with  the 
relations  between  American  students  and 
their  foreign  counterparts.  One  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission's  projects  is  POL- 
BACK;  the  Political  Background  Project  ol 
NSA.  According  to  the  POLBACK  brochure, 
the  purpose  of  the  project  is  "to  provide  the 
American  student  with  current  information 
through  sets  of  political  background  papers, 
to  be  used  in  seminars  or  In  campus-wide 
programs  ,  .  .  POLBACK  provides  Informa- 
tion and  analysis  which  cannot  be  found  In 
textbooks.  .  ."  As  of  April  1,  1965,  the  NSA 
listed  a  total  of  only  seven  (7)  POLBACK 
booklets  which  were  then  available  Including 
The  Rise  of  the  Latin  American  Left,  Panama, 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  and  South  and 
Southwest  Africa.  The  POLBACK  entitled 
the  Rise  of  the  Latin  American  Left,  by 
Michael  Schwartz,  Is  a  fifty  page  summation 
of  leftist  or  communist  activity  In  eight  (8) 
Latin  American  nations  which  Is,  at  best, 
rather  speculative  and,  at  least,  a  relatively 
mediocre  library  paper  with  a  leftist-oriented 
bibliography. 

Another  project  of  NSA  which  comes  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Com- 
mission was  announced  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Aid  to  Angola"  which  was  distributed 
.at  the  18th  National  Student  Congress 
(August.  1965).  The  pamphlet  said,  "The 
United  States  National  Student  Association 
(USNSA)  and  the  National  Union  of  Angolan 
Students  (UNEA)  appeal  for  your  assistance 
in  helping  the  Angolan  people  who,  suffering 
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under  Portuguese  colonialism,  have  fled 
/Uigola  and  are  now  refugees  in  surrounding 
African  coimtries."  The  pamphlet  goes  on 
to  say  that  ".  .  .  the  Angolan  people  were 
forced  to  organize  to  protect  themselves  and 
work  for  their  Interests.  Following  the  for- 
mation of  political  parties,  the  revolutionary 
war  began  in  1961  and  continues  today  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Angolan  Revolu- 
tionary Government  in  Exile  (GRAE),  whose 
aim  Is  to  obtain  national  Independence." 
According  to  the  Background  Readings: 
African  Student  Affairs  which  was  prepared 
for  the  18th  National  Student  Congress  by 
the  International  Commission,  the  President 
of  the  GRAE  Is  Holden  Roberto  who  also 
happens  to  be  chairman  of  the  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (FLNA) 
which,  in  turn.  Is  a  front  group  for  the 
C!ommunlst  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
Union  of  Angolan  Peoples  or  Unlao  das 
Populacoes  de  Angola  (UPA)  and  the  Parti 
Democratique  d' Angola  (PDA).  In  an  article 
which  appeared  on  page  48  of  African  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  Paul  Touba,  the  Secretary  for  In- 
formation of  the  UNEA  said,  "We  in  UNEA 
are  dedicated  to  full  participation  in  the 
revolution  of  our  people  in  the  interests  of 
achieving  national  Independence.  To  this 
end,  we  must  continue  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Front  for  Angolan  Liberation.  In 
time  of  revolutionary  war  it  Is  Important  to 
have  a  well  organized  governmental  ma- 
chinery. The  Front  Is  our  machinery  and  we 
back  it  and  support  It.  .  .  ." 

THE   NATIONAL  STUDENT  CONGRESS 

Each  summer,  hundreds  of  delegates  and 
alternates  representing  NSA  member  col- 
leges and  universities  located  throughout 
the  United  States  travel  to  the  campus  of 
one  of  the  largest  mldwestern  universities 
In-order-to  participate  in  the  national  legis- 
lative convention  of  the  National  Student 
Association  known  as  the  National  Student 
Congress  (NSC).  NSA  material  states  that 
the  Congress  has  two  principal  functions:  "It 
provides  a  meeting  place  for  students  from 
every  area  of  the  country  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  and  ideas,  and  it  is  the  official 
decision-making  body  for  the  policies  and 
programs  of  USNSA."  NSA  claims  that  the 
NSC  "remains  the  largest  forum  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  and  ideas  of  the 
American  student  community."  •  One  might 
begin  to  question  the  value  of  this  "forum" 
and  the  representative  nature  of  the  annual 
Congress,  however,  when  It  Is  realized  that 
(1)  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  the 
Junior  colleges,  colleges,  universities,  and 
graduate  schools  which  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership In  NSA  actually  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciation; (2)  less  than  fifty  per  cent  (50%) 
of  the  member  institutions  generally  send 
representatives  to  the  National  Student  Con- 
gress; and  (3)  most  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  which  "represent"  member  schools 
at  the  annual  Congresses  are  not  democrat- 
ically elected  by  the  students  whose  views 
and  aspirations  they  purport  to  represent. 
This,  then,  is  the  National  Student  Congress: 
a  forum  of  student  opinion  representing  the 
views  of  a  few  hundred  young  men  and 
women  who,  in  reality,  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent no  one  but  themselves,  since  most  of 
them  were  not  democratically  elected  by  their 
fellow  students.  The  few  who  are  elected 
by  their  constituents  usually  will  admit  that 
they  did  not  base  their  campaigns  on  the 
issues  which  are  discussed  at  the  National 
Student  Congress. 

In  1964,  the  delegates  to  the  17th  National 
Student  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  NSA  Constitution  which  ostensibly  pro- 
vided for  the  democratic  election  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  annual  Congress. 
Article  m.  Section  E  (1)  of  the  Constitution 
states  that:  "No  more  than  two  members  In 


a  delegation  may  be  selected  by  means  other 
than  a  democratic  election  by  their  entire 
student  body  as  long  as  this  procedure  does 
not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  member  scliool."  "  The  loophole 
is,  of  course,  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  and  might  be  similar  to  a  mythi- 
cal Supreme  Court  ruling  which  stated  that 
every  American  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
except  in  those  states  where  law  prohibits 
the  exercise  of  such  franchise  to  certain 
groups.  In  view  of  NSA's  purported  concern 
for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Individual,  It  Is 
ironic  that  the  Association  should  Indirectly 
abrogate  the  right  of  a  university  student 
democratically  to  choose  who  he  wishes  to 
represent  his  views  at  a  national  student 
forum,  but,  apparently,  the  Association  Is 
more  concerned  with  mainti\ining  its  status 
as  a  vestige  of  the  so-called  "New  Left"  than 
its  responsibility  as  a  "representative"  of  the 
American  student  community.  Determined 
to  preserve  the  "liberal"  status  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, many  student  governments  altered 
their  by-laws  to  prohibit  the  election  of  Con- 
gress representatives  and,  consequently,  few 
of  the  delegates  to  the  1965  NSA  Congress 
were  elected  by  their  respective  student 
bodies. 

The  National  Student  Congress  generally 
lasts  about  two  weeks  with  the  first  week 
usually  devoted  to  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee sessions,  regional  caucuses,  political 
caucuses,  ad  hoc  study  groups,  workshops, 
and  a  number  of  special  events  (e.g.,  films, 
banquets,  folkdancing)  all  of  which  vie  for 
the  attention  of  the  delegates,  alternates, 
and  observers  while  the  final  week  is  gen- 
erally dominated  by  the  Congress  Plenary 
Sessions  which  often  last  long  Into  the  night. 
While  the  summer  Congress  may  represent 
two  weeks  of  fun  and  frolic  to  some,  the 
Congress  and  its  pronouncements  represent 
something  far  more  serious  for  others.  Writ- 
ing of  the  16th  National  Student  Congress. 
William  C.  Wooldridge  of  Harvard  College 
said:  ".  .  .  the  Bloomlngton  fiasco  was  the  in- 
evjt.^ble  result  of  the  Left's  attempt  to  turn 
NSA  into  a  sounding  board  for  completely 
unrepresentative  political  opinions.  Chief 
organ  of  the  militant  Left  was  the  Liberal 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  A  typical  Liberal  effort, 
strong  on  emotional  appeals  ( it  had  no  head- 
line with  less  than  three  exclamation  marks) . 
the  Bulletin  called  the  desire  for  'more  facts' 
indicative  of  a  'dangerous,  self-defeating,  and 
unbecoming  mentality  all  too  pervasive  at 
this  Congress.'  Damn  the  uncertainties;  full 
speed  ahead !"  "  In  a  flash  of  Insight,  the 
October,  1965,  issue  of  Moderator  belatedly 
announced  the  emergence  of  the  "New  Left" 
as  a  dominant  force  in  NSA.  Following  the 
1965  NSA  Congress,  Moderator  said:  "Lib- 
eralism, or  more  properly  the  New  Left,  Is  in 
the  ascendancy  within  USNSA.  The  organi- 
zation took  a  turn  toward  a  movement  and 
away  from  being  purely  organizational  at  Its 
Cougress  this  summer."  '= 

It  is  during  tlie  initial  week  of  the  Congress 
that  delegates  meet  to  discuss  the  Issues  upon 
which  they  must  legislate  during  the  final 
few  days  of  the  Congress.  Armed  with  back- 
ground papers  which  have  been  compiled  by 
the  NSA  Staff,  delegates  begin  their  quest 
for  truth  by  listening  to  the  resource  person- 
nel which  have  been  provided  by  the  As- 
sociation also.  The  background  papers  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  series  of  magazine  reprints 
or  excerpts  from  books.  These  materials  re- 
flect a  liberal-left  polnt-of-view  and  this 
mode  of  thought  Is  usually  complemented  by 
the  various  speakers  who  appear.     In   1965, 


for  example,  the  background  papers  consisted 
primarily  of  reprints  from  magazines  such 
as  The  Student,  The  New  Republic.  The  Com- 
monweal, and  Africa  Report  as  well  as  some 
contributions  from  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  (ACLU)  and  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  Referring  to  the  Feb- 
ruary-March 1962  Issue  of  the  Student,  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  United  States  Senate  said  that  it  "could 
almost  have  been  an  lUS  publication"."  In 
1965,  the  Student  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  background  material  which  NSA 
supplied  to  the  delegates  to  the  18th  National 
Student  Congress. 

HOW    IS    NSA    FINANCES? 

According  to  a  recent  brochure  Issued  by 
the  National  Student  Association:  "USNSA  is 
financed  by  membership  dues,  grants  from 
foundations  for  special  projects,  the  sale  of 
publications,  and  gifts  from  Interested  In- 
dividuals and  corporations."  Some  of  the 
groups  which  have  been  identified  as  con- 
tributors by  NSA  Include  the  Field  Founda- 
tion, the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Foundation 
for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs,  and  the  New 
World  Foundation.  During  the  summer  of 
1964.  for  example,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation conducted  a  "literacy  project"  In 
Selma,  Alabama  In  cooperation  with  the  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Norman 
Family  Fund  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  .'•  In  October  of  1965,  how- 
ever, when  NSA  moved  Its  headquarters  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Association  refused  to 
name  the  benefactor (s)  who  gave  NSA  a 
fifteen-year  lease  on  a  Washington  home  and 
$20,000.00  with  which  to  furnish  it."  Ac- 
cording to  the  financial  statements  Issued  by 
NSA,  the  Association  operates  on  a  budget 
of  less  than  $100,000  per  year,  but  reports 
filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  gen- 
erally indicate  that  the  Association's  annual 
income  from  grants-in-aid,  etc.,  is  far  In  ex- 
cess of  this  modest  figure. 

The  National  Student  Association  enjoys 
a  tax  exempt  status  under  Section  501(c)  (3) 
of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Code  of  1954.  This  section  allows  tax 
exemptions  for  "corporations  .  .  .  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  .  .  .  education- 
al purposes  .  .  .  no  substantial  part  of  which 
is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation,  and  which 
does  not  participate,  or  intervene  In  (includ- 
ing the  publishing  or  distributing  of  state- 
ments) any  political  campaign  .  .  ." '"  The 
Code  further  provides  that  any  organization 
which  engages  in  prohibited  activities  will 
lose  its  tax  exempt  statjs  and  be  taxed  in 
full." 

The  history  of  NSA's  tax  exempt  status  is 
rather  Interesting.  NSA  first  applied  for  tax 
exemption  as  an  educational  organization  In 
1949.  In  a  letter  dated  April  25,  1950,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  refiised 
the  requested  exemption  on  the  grounds  that 
NSA  did  not  qualify  under  the  law.  The  rul- 
ing held  that  NSA  was  not  operated  ex- 
clusively for  educational  purposes  and  that 
"a  substantial  part  of  Its  activities  con- 
sisted of  attempts  to  Influence  legislation."  " 
To  get  around  this,  the  1954  NSA  president, 
James  M.  Edwards  again  wrote  to  the  Com- 
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mlMioner     on     March     26,     1954.   I  Edwards 
pleaded   that   "students"   had   predared    the 
previous  request  for  exemption  "without  the 
assistance  ol  counsel"  and  that  tney  "were 
not  ramlliar  with  the  Internal  Revetue  Serv- 
ice procedure  on  such  rulings."  '»    0»ce  again, 
he   requested   exemption,  but   thlsl  time   he 
submitted  a  carerully  selected  sUcjc  of  NSA 
publications  all  of  which  emphasi^d  NSA's 
educational   activities   and   lgnored|  the   po- 
litical  actlvlUes    which   the   prevl 
missloner  had  found  as  legal  gro" 
fuse    exemption.      Bending    over 
to  make  his  point.  Edwards  told 
missloner: 

"As  a  practical  matter  the  resolutions 
(which  concern  legislation  and  art  adopted 
by  the  NSA  annual  Congress)  have! not* been 
implemented  by  any  substantial  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Association  or  las  officers. 
Although  In  the  sximmer  of  1953.  |the  Con- 
gress, without  the  advice  of  couAsel,  con- 
cluded that  the  Association  should  Register  as 
a  lobbying  organization,  in  the  f^l  of  1953 
the  Staff  considered  this  question.  Concluded 
that  they  and  the  Association  Uld  not  en- 
gage In  lobbying.  .  .  ."  •"  I 

Edwards  then  included.  In  his  rather 
lengthy  letter,  a  resolution  whlc^  was  ap- 
parently passed  especially  for  the  ^eneflt  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
resolution,  dated  March  4, 1954,  said: 

"Resolved,  the  United  States  National  Stu- 
dent Association  was  organized  iccluslvely 
for  the  educational  purposes  stated  In  the 
preamble  of  Its  constitution  and!  no  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  activities  may  Constitute 
Influencing  or  attempting  to  influance  legis- 
lation by  propaganda,  lobbying  i  or  other 
means.  The  President  and  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Association  shall  have  the  dbty  of  en- 
forcing this  resolution."  ^ 

Apparently.  Edward's  letter.  Which  was 
part  of  the  sworn  statement  suMnltted  by 
the  National  Student  Associatifcn  under 
penalty  for  perjury,  was  sufflclentlt  convinc- 
ing and,  within  a  few  months,  t»e  tax  ex- 
emption was  granted.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  status  become  Increasingly  evident  when 
one  realizes  that  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  NSA  funds  Is  the  tax  exempt  fbundatlon 
which  could  not  legally  contrlbtlte  to  the 
Association  11  NSA,  Itself,  did  not  continue  to 
maintain  Its  tax-free  status.  j 

Despite    the    legal    restrictions  !  regarding 
political  activity  noted  above,  a  Bignlflcant 
percentage  of  NSA's  resolutions  and  program 
mandates  do  call  for  direct  legislative  action 
m  a  wide  variety  of  areas.    Whether  or  not 
this  political  involvement  is  in  fact  "sub- 
stantial" depends  upon  yotir  own|  definition 
of    the    term.      Although    the    annual    NSA 
Congress  generally  adopts  more  (legislation 
concerning  the  academic  conununlty  per  se, 
most  of  the  debate,  and  probably  most  of 
the  thought,  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Student   Congress    ar^   directed   Into   other 
channels   (e.g.,  political   actlvisml.     At  the 
1965  Congress,  for  example,  the  tiiajor  Issue 
was  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and,  kside  from 
that,  nearly  everything  else  played  a  second- 
ary role.    The  1962-63  Codificatiop  of  Policy 
contained    a   resolution    which    qommended 
and    expressed    support    for    demonstrations 
(e.g.,  picketing  and  sit-ins)  deslrtied  to  win 
legislative   support   for    the    recognition    of 
labor   unions   in  New  York   Statb   hospitals 
and,  more  recently.  In  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  17th  National  Student  congress  en- 
titled "Public  School  Devotional  Exercises," 
NSA  urged  the  defeat  of  the  Becker  Amend- 
ment   and    other    laws    introduaed    in    the 
United  States  Congress  concerning;  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  re- 
garding school  prayer.     The  resolution  also 
directed  the  Associations'  National  Staff  to 


send  copies  of  the  aforementioned  resolution 
"to  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives  .  .  ."  ^ 
These  activities  constitute  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  it 
would  be  entirely  Just  and  proper  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  revoke  NSA's  tax 
exempt  status  as  has  been  the  fate  of  other 
groups  and  organizations  who  violated  their 
sworn  statements  concerning  the  true  nature 
of  their  activities. 

POLITICS    AND    THB    BOI^    OP   THK    STUDENT 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  NSA  Constitu- 
tion is  entitled  "Participation  in  PoUtlcal 
Affairs "  and  is  ostensibly  designed  to  restrict 
the  Association's  activities  to  issues  relevant 
to  the  academic  community.  This  section  is 
divided  Into  three  distinct  parts  which  state : 

A.  No  body  acting  on  behalf  of  USNSA 
shall  participate  In  sectarian  religious  activ- 
ities or  partisan  political  activities;  they  shall 
not  Uke  part  in  activity  which  does  not  affect 
students  In  their  role  as  students. 

B.  No  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  national  and  regional  bodies  of  USNSA 
shall  be  devoted  to  carrying  on  propaganda 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation. 

C.  The  Congress,  or  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress,  the  National  Supervisory  Board, 
may  declare  the  action  of  any  body  other  than 
the  Congress  acting  on  behalf  of  USNSA  to 
have  violated  sections  A  or  B  above  and  pro- 
hibit and  disassociate  USNSA  from  such 
acUon.» 

The  deflnltion  of  "the  student  as  student" 
clause  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate 
recently,  but,  according  to  NSA.  its  limits 
of  concern  are  Infinite.  The  Preamble  to 
the  NSA  Constitution  states  that:  "We.  the 
members  of  the  natloni.1  union  of  students 
of  the  United  States  .  .  ."  desire  '■.  .  .  to 
maintain  academic  freedom,  academic  re- 
sponsibility and  student  rights;  ...  to  pro- 
mote International  understanding  and  fel- 
lowship; ...  to  guarantee  to  all  people  .  .  . 
equal  rights  and  posslblliUes  for  primary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  regardless  of 
sex,  race,  religion,  political  belief  or  eco- 
nomic circumstance.  .  .  ."  These  lofty  goals 
are  the  basis,  or  excuse,  lor  NSA's  poUtlcal  In- 
volvement. They  are  utilized  to  Justlly  res- 
olutions ol  a  purely  partisan  political  nature. 
I.e..  the  abolition  ol  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  allegedly  abridg- 
ing the  academic  freedom  of  students;  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  to  further  international  understand- 
ing; and  the  condemnation  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime in  South  Viet  Nam  for  "the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  Vietnamese  students  and  reli- 
gious leaders." 

In  practice,  "the  student  as  student"  11ml- 
tatlcn  has  become  a  license  lor  Involving 
NSA  in  anything  and  everything  in  current 
national  and  international  politics. 

THE    MYTH     OF    "WORLD    STDDENT    UNITY" 

Many  of  the  NSA  officers  and  supporters 
are  unquestionably  sincere  In  their  attitude 
as  to  what  really  concerns  "students  in  their 
role  as  students."  In  almost  every  piece  ol 
NSA  literature  one  can  generally  find  a  seem- 
ingly Inordinate  attachment  to  what  Is 
euphemistically  known  as  "world  student 
unity".  Policy  resolutions  continually  em- 
phasize a  "solidarity"  with  students  In  un- 
derdeveloped, oppressed,  or  newly-emerging 
nations.  It  is  significant,  as  noted  earlier, 
that  the  National  Student  Association  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  American  students 
who  had  attended  the  World  Student  Con- 
gress In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1946.  The  Introduction  to  NSA's 
Codification  of  Policy  attempts  to  define  the 
limits  of  student  concern  and  the  relation- 


ship between  the  American  student  and  his 
foreign  counterparts  when  It  states: 

"Students  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  a  legitimate  concern  with  all 
Issues  which  affect  them  in  their  role  as  stu- 
dents. This  Is  one  of  the  basic  premises  of 
the  United  States  National  Student  Associ- 
ation. No  matter  where  these  Issues  arise, 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad,  all  stu- 
dents everywhere  are  affected  for  they  be- 
long to  a  'single  commonwealth  of  tlie 
mind,' "  " 

This  paragraph  Is  the  basis  for  NSA's  In^ 
ternatlonal  Involvement  and.  along  with  the 
Basic   Policy   Declaration   on   "International 
Student  Cooperation"  which  was  adopted  by 
the    17th   National   Student   Congress,   it  Is 
also  the  basis  for  programs  of  assistance  to 
the  foreign  student  groups   (e.g.,  the  Union 
of  Angolan  Students — UNEA ) .     NSA  resolu- 
tions have   pointed  to   such   things   as  the 
overthrow  of  President  Diem   in  Viet  Nam, 
the  overthrow  of  Batista  by  Castro,  and  the 
Japanese  student  riots  against  the  Impend- 
ing visit  of  President  Elsenhower  as  exam- 
ples of  "what  students  can  do".     Domesti- 
cally, the  NSA  exults  over  the  student  in- 
volvement in  the  Southern  sit-ins  and  the 
antl-HCUA    riots    which    occurred    In    San 
Francisco   In   May   of    1960.     Following   the 
anti-Draft  and  Viet  Nam  protests  that  the 
radical   Left  conducted   In  October  of   1965, 
the   NSA   rushed   to   the   defense  of   groups 
such  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety  (SDS).     Appearing  at  a  press  confer- 
ence   with    SDS    National    Secretary    Paul 
Booth,  the  1965-66  President  of  NSA.  PhiUp 
Sherburne,      protested      Attorney      General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach's  criticism  of  the  anti- 
war    demonstrations.       Sherburne     warned 
that  such  criticism  might  "serve  to  silence 
those  who  disagree  with  United  States  ac- 
tion in  Viet  Nam"  and  argued  that  the  rights 
of  all  are  threatened  when  the  rights  of  a 
few   (e.g.,  SDS)   are  abridged  and  the  ".  .  . 
group  Is  subjected  to  official  harassment  for 
Ita  beliefs,"  » 

Contrary  to  the  pious  pronouncements  of 
"solidarity"  with  students  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  however,  the  fundamental  concept 
of  "world  student  unity"  is  pure  fantasy. 
Most  students  are  Involved  In  the  educational 
process  of  higher  learning  for  about  four 
years — six  or  eight  at  the  most.  Being  a  col- 
lege student  is  not  a  profession  nor  Is  It  a 
way  of  life;  it  is  a  transitional  phase  in  which 
the  child  becomes  an  adult,  and  concen- 
trates on  learning — not  on  total  Involvement 
in  the  weighty  Issues  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional politics. 

NSA,  however,  seems  to  aim  at  the  "pro- 
fessional student"  as  its  base  of  support. 
Thus,  speaking  of  its  own  "place  In  American 
society"  NSA  says:  "Each  year.  .  .  .  Increases 
the  necessity  for  Its  (NSA's)  existence.  For 
as  the  world  becomes  more  complex  and  the 
four  year  college  experience  becomes  more  in- 
adequate as  a  preparation  for  life  and  democ- 
racy, its  potential  as  an  organization  becomes 
more  vast".-" 

Secondly,  students  In  different  countries 
live  In  vastly  different  political  atmospheres. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  students  are  po- 
litically Important  because  there  Is  no  sig- 
nificant middle  class,  little  industrialization. 
and  a  severe  lack  of  professional  and  intel- 
lectual leadership.  This  is  obviously  no*  the 
case  In  the  United  States.  The  sit-in  move- 
ment and  the  Leftist  campaign  against  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  not  entirely  student-led  and  the  effect  of 
student  involvement  in  both  of  these  move- 
ments on  public  opinion  has  been  minimal. 
Thirdly,  the  various  student  activities  in 
foreign  countries  have  little  In  common  with 
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the  activities  of  American  college  students 
except  for  the  Involvement  of  students  per  ae. 
In  many  countries,  these  activities  have  a 
strictly  Ideological  basis  and  often  result  in 
blood-shed  and  violence. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STUDENT    CONFERENCE 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  sent  representatives  to  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  International  Student 
Conference  (ISC)  which  was  held  In  Stock- 
holm in  1950,  but  NSA  did  not  officially 
affiliate  with  the  ISC  until  1964  when  the 
delegates  to  the  17th  National  Student  Con- 
gress adopted  the  ISC  Charter.  The  NSA 
resolution  stated  that  the  "Seventeenth  Na- 
tional Student  Congress.  .  .  .  Declares  its 
commitment  to  the  ISC  as  a  framework  lor 
cooperation  among  national  unions  ol  stu- 
dents and  affirms  its  full  support  lor  the 
Charter  and  the  principles  enunciated  within 
It""  Excerpts  from  the  ISC  Charter  were 
printed  In  the  Student,  the  official  magazine 
of  the  ISC,  and  the  Charter  states  ISCs  belief 
in  a  "Free  University  In  a  Free  Society" 
which  U  ".  .  .  txilly  sustained  by  the  society 
ol  which  it  is  a  part  .  .  ."  and  liilfills 
Its  vital  role  as  a  lorum  lor  the  unlet- 
tered inter-play  ol  ideas.  .  .  .  and  as  a  cen- 
ter where  even  the  most  basic  assumptions 
and  Institutions  of  society  can  be  placed 
in  doubt,  without  fear  of  reprisals  by  any 
political,  economic,  or  social  force".  ISC 
states  that  "Economic  Justice  shall  be 
achieved  only  when  equality  of  economic 
opportunity,  adequate  material  standards  ol 
living  and  the  equitable  distribution  of 
national  wealth  depend  on  precepts  and 
methods  ol  economic  planning  and  growth 
based  on  popular  needs  and  aspirations 
rather  than  the  rigid  adherence  to  any  par- 
ticular economic  doctrine."  " 

The  International  Student  Conference  is 
supposedly  the  "non-Communist"  alternative 
to  the  Communist-dominated  International 
Union  ol  Students  (lUS),  but  in  July.  1964, 
the  delegates  to  the  Eleventh  International 
Student  Conlerence  held  In  Chrlstchurch, 
New  Zealand,  adopted  a  resolution  entitled 
"Universal  Student  Cooperation"  which  di- 
rected the  Secretariat  ol  the  ISC  (lormerly 
COSEC)  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Secretariat  ol  the  lUS  In  order  to  achieve 
".  .  .  agreement  on  a  set  ol  common  prin- 
ciples ol  cooperation  between  the  two  Inter- 
national organizations  .  .  .  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  principles  of  cooperation 
through  initiatives  supported  by  both  inter- 
national organizations  .  .  .  the  expansion  ol 
bilateral,  multilateral  and  regional  cooper- 
ation between  the  members  ol  the  ISC  and 
the  members  of  the  lUS.  .  .  ."  »  At  the  same 
Conference,  the  ISC  delegates  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  Panama  which  Indicated  that: 
"The  ISC  deplored  the  Illegal  activities  ol 
the  United  States  secondary  school  students 
in  the  Canal  Zone  for  not  obeying  the  Flag 
Convention  of  June,  1963,  and  lor  Instigating 
the  riots  ol  January,  1964,  condemned  the 
svstem  ol  racial  and  nationality  discrimina- 
tion that  exists  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  urged 
the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  negotiate  In  order  to 
abrogate  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  and 
allow  the  Panamanian  people  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Canal  ought 
to  operate."  " 

On  April  28,  1965,  President  Johnson  dis- 
patched American  military  forces  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  more  than  1,300  United  States  citi- 
zens and  prevent  the  establishment  ol  an- 
other Communist  government  In  Latin 
America.    The  Dominican  Republic  was  In  a 
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state  of  chaos  as  the  result  of  a  Communist- 
instigated  revolution  and  the  Dominican 
Government  Indicated  that  It  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens," 
Despite  these  facts,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
International  Student  Conference  Issued  a 
statement  condemning  United  States  Inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  situation.  The 
statement  was  carried  in  a  Collegiate  Press 
Service    (CPS)    release  and  said: 

"The  Secretariat  of  the  International  Stu- 
dent Conference  has  watched  with  great 
concern  the  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public particularly  in  light  of  the  deep  inter- 
est students  have  shown  In  the  progress 
which  the  Dominican  Republic  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment with  the  election  of  Mr.  Juan  Bosch  as 
President  in  1962.  .  .  .  The  ISC  has  consistent- 
ly protested  against  outside  unilateral  Inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  ol  any  sovereign  na- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Secretariat  ol  the  ISC  demands 
the  Immediate  withdrawal  ol  U.S.  troops 
Irom  the  Dominican  Republic  and  an  end 
to  the  unilateral  Intervention  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  affairs  ol  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

The  same  Collegiate  Press  Service  release 
carried  a  statement  by  the  National  Student 
Association  which  said:  "United  States  Na- 
tional Student  Association  (USNSA)  strongly 
condemns  the  unilateral  military  Interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic."  The  ISC 
statement  was  released  In  Leiden,  Nether- 
lands, on  May  7,  1965,  and  apparently  In  the 
spirit  of  "world  student  unity,"  the  NSA 
statement  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
following  day.  NSA's  condemnation  l)ecame 
official  In  August,  1965,  when  the  delegates 
to  the  18th  National  Student  Congress 
adopted  a  special  resolution  on  the  Domini- 
can Republic  which  stated  that  "USNSA 
condemns  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic"  and,  thus,  reaffirmed  their 
bellel  in  the  concept  ol  a  "single  common- 
wealth of  mind"  which  is  ostensibly  the 
basis  for  the  International  student  move- 
ment. Alter  all,  NSA  would  probably  con- 
sider It  chauvinistic  to  delend  American 
loreign  policy  regardless  ol  Its  motivation 
(e.g.,  humanitarian)  unless  such  policy  was 
In  agreement  with  the  policies  ol  the  ISC 
(e.g.,  military  intervention  in  the  Union  ol 
South  Air  lea) . 

NSA    AND    THE    RADICAL    LEFT 

One  ol  the  principal  reasons  why  so  many 
people  are  concerned  about  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  and  its  Infiuence  In  Ameri- 
can student  affairs  Is  because  of  Its  relatively 
extensive  political  involvement  and,  more 
especially,  its  relationship  to  the  extreme 
left-wing  of  American  politics.  Indeed,  this 
Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  many  stu- 
dents oppose  participation  In  NSA  while 
others  seem  to  delight  in  its  existence  and 
the  controversy  which  many  ol  the  Associa- 
tion's policies  tends  to  precipitate. 

Almost  since  Its  inception,  the  domestic 
Left  has  recognized  the  value  ol  NSA  as  a 
vehicle  for  its  propaganda  and  a  seemingly 
innocuous  student  lobby  through  which  to 
push  its  socialistic  legislation.  The  Lelt  Is 
generally  well  represented  at  the  annual  con- 
gresses and  has  generally  succeeded  In  influ- 
encing the  tenor  ol  much  ol  the  Association's 
politically-oriented  policies  and  programs. 

At  the  15th  National  Student  Congress, 
which  was  held  at  Ohio  State  University  In 
August  of  1962.  the  Communist  Party  U.S_A. 
and  other  Leftist  organizations  were  repre- 
sented by  some  of  their  most  articulate 
spokesmen  including: 

1.  Daniel  Rubin,  the  National  Youth  Di- 
rector of  the  Communist  Party  and  editor 
of  Communist  Viewpoint  a  monthly  publi- 


cation ol  the  Conununlst  Party  U.S.A.,  spe- 
cifically designed  lor  youth. 

2.  Phillip  Luce,  an  official  ol  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  a  Communist- 
sympathizing  organization  which  has  been 
cited  as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  Burton  White,  an  official  of  the  Bay  Area 
Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and  a 
key  figure  in  the  Communist-Instigated  riots 
against  the  Committee  which  occurred  In 
San  Francisco  In  May.  1960. 

4.  Marvin  Markman,  the  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Advance,  the  New  York  City 
Communist  youth  group  which  was  ordered 
to  register  as  a  communist  front  orgsmlza- 
tlon.  and,  also.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Youth  Organizing  Committee,  a  na- 
tional communist  youth  front. 

5.  Susan  Markman.  the  Youth  Secretary  ol 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberties,  another  Communist-sympathizing 
organization. 

Much  of  the  Association's  legislation  and 
programming  has  evoked  considerable  praise 
from  some  of  the  Left's  leading  Journals  in- 
cluding Communist  Viewpoint  and  The 
Worker.  For  example.  The  Worker  gave 
front-page  headlines  to  NSA's  Viet  Nam 
resolution,  which  recommended  a  cessation 
in  the  bombings  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  all 
offensive  military  operations  in  the  South 
and  separate  negotiation  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  which  was  adopted  by  the 
delegates  to  the  1965  NSA  Congress.  The 
following  editorial  under  the  title  "Young 
Voices  for  Peace"  appeared  in  The  Worker 
on  September  12, 1965: 

"The  National  Student  Association  which 
recently  concluded  a  two  week  convention 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  struggle  to  end  U.S.  aggression  In 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  sell-determination. 
by  its  overwhelming  support  to  a  resolution 
setting  forth  some  pre-conditions  which  the 
U.S.  Government  must  accept  In  order  to 
bring  about  serious  and  meaningful  nego- 
tiations. 

This  body,  representing  students  Irom  all 
over  the  country,  called  lor  the  U.S.  to  cease 
immediately  all  bombings  and  all  other  ol- 
lenslve  military  action.  They  called  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  speclflcally  include  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Vietnam 
in  its  offer  to  negotiate. 

These  proposals,  which  are  in  line  with 
the  stand  ol  such  major  peace  organiza- 
tions as  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  and  Women 
Strike  lor  Peace,  place  the  responsibility  lor 
the  war  on  the  Johnson  Administration,  and 
In  fact  expose  the  talk  of  readiness  for  un- 
conditional negotiations  as  nothing  but  a 
coverup  for  continued  aggression  and  the 
escalation  of  the  war  to  where  It  perils 
Southeast   Asia   and    the   entire   world. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  also  review 
the  proposals  made  public  by  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  which  It  was  officially 
announced  were  cleared  with  the  White 
House.  ,  .  , 

But  the  real  test  of  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate is  to  be  found  In  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept such  proposals  as  that  of  the  National 
Student  Association,  to  end  the  bombings 
and  all  other  offensive  actions,  and  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  representatives  of  the  fighting 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  .  .  ." " 

Communist  Party  functionaries  (e.g., 
Daniel  Rubin)  have  frequently  participated 
in  the  annual  congresses  of  the  Association, 
but  recently  a  more  subtle,  albeit  more  active, 
group  of  young  radicals  have  managed  to 
affect  the  mode  ol  NSA  policy.  Operating 
under  the  guise  of  a  "Liberal  Study  Group" 
and  through  the  so-called  Liberal  Caucus, 
the    organizations    ol    the    New    Lelt    (o.g., 


"  "War  Steps  Up — Where  It's  Headed," 
U.S.  News  4-  World  Report  (May  XO,  1965), 
pp.  Sl-38. 


»  "Young  Voices  lor  Peace,"  The  Worker, 
September  12, 1965,  pg.  3. 
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students  for  a  Democratic  Soclefcy)  have 
maintained  the  liberal-left  persuaajon  of  the 
Aaeoclatlon.  The  defeat  of  a  resdlutlon  at 
the  1964  NSA  Congress  which  sought  to  limit 
NSA's  political  Involvement  to  majter-j  rele- 
vant to  the  academic  communl|y  had  a 
decided  Influence  on  the  polltlcalljl-orlented 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  aQ  the  1965 
conclave.  The  principal  Issue  at  J  the  18th 
National  Student  Congress  was  tl^e  war  In 
Viet  Nam,  but  the  delegates  als<j  adopted 
resolutions  which;  (1)  asked  thie  United 
States  Crovernment  to  propose  the  Admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations; 
(2)  condemned  United  States  Intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic;  (3)  endorsed  rent 
strikes  and  school  boycotts;  and  (4)  recom- 
mended Government  assistance  ft>r  Indig- 
enous anti-poverty  groups,  e.g.,  ihe  SDS- 
operated  JOIN  project  In  Chicag^.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  radical  policies  which  NSA 
endorsed  in  August  of  1965,  but  they  are  In- 
dicative of  the  Association's  policies  as  a 
whole.  Some  might  assert  that  tlie  policies 
Which  were  adopted  at  the  leth]  National 
Student  Congress  were  more  Inordinate  than 
the  politically-oriented  resolutlois  which 
were  adopted  at  previous  congresses,  but  the 
Ideological  content  of  the  propositions  Is  not 
significantly  different  than  the  content  of 
prior  legislation.  The  Association^  policies 
have  always  demonstrated  an  affinity  for  the 
programs  of  the  domestic  Left  {(e.g.,  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committed  on  Un- 
American  Activities) .  but  recently  ^ne  might 
conclude  that  partiality  has  bei:ome  an 
obsession. 

As  previously  mentioned,  NSA  operated  a 
"literacy  project"  In  cooperation  iwlth  the 
Student  Non-violent  Coordinating '  Commit- 
tee (SNCC)  during  the  summer  of  11964  and, 
In  October  of  1965,  when  the  radical  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (pDS)  be- 
came Involved  In  a  bitter  debate  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  Administration  over  Its 
(SDS's)  participation  In  the  antl-faraft  and 
Viet  Nam  protests,  the  NSA  President  Philip 
Sherburne  rushed  to  the  defensje  of  the 
Leftist  group.  Both  of  these  orgatilzatlons, 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
the  Student  Non-violent  CoordlnaOng  Com- 
mittee, are  at  the  heart  of  the  "JNew  Left 
Movement"  and  their  zeal  for  l»imodera- 
tlon  and  their  Ideological  commlthient  has 
been  praised  by  such  elite  Leftist^  as  Com- 
munist Party  General  Secretary  G\is  Hall 
who  said:  "Fronts  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  dont  need  them.  We've  got  the  W.E.B. 
DuBois  Clubs,  the  Student  Non-violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  Student  for  a 
Democratic  Society  going  for  us.  bat  they're 
not.  'fronts'  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
They're  Just  a  part  of  the  'responsi  ole  left' — 
that  portion  of  American  youth  thiit  realizes 
society  is  sick."  " 

The  National  Student  Association  has  fre- 
quently pointed  to  the  community  action 
projects  of  organizations  such  as  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  as  examples 
of  student  Involvement  and  in  11165  urged 
Federal    Assistance    for    the    SDS 
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JOIN  Is,  according  to  SDS,  a 


nantly  white  Uptown  (Chicago)  movement 
which  has  initiated  rent  strikes  In  the  City's 
tenements.**  Like  most  SDS  projects,  JOIN 
has  a  political  education  program  which 
some  might  refer  to  as  an  Indo  ;trlnatlon 
course  since  the  SDS's  cadre  generally  spend 
much  of  their  time  telling  the  pooi  how  cor- 
rupt and  undemocratic  American  poclety  Is. 
In  1961  the  delegates  to  the  14tli  National 
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tion  declaring  NSA's  approval  of  ihe  objec 
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lives  and  pre  rams  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.*  More 
recently  the  delegates  to  the  17th  Congress 
approved  a  resolution  entitled  "Civil  Rights 
Programming"  which  directed  NSA's  National 
Affairs  Vice  President  to  institute  "a  pro- 
gram of  aid  In  the  form  of  office  supplies, 
food,  clothing  and  fund  raising"  on  behalf 
of  SNCC,  the  Northern  Student__Movement 
(NSM),  and  the  SNCC-spawq/d  Council  of 
Federated  Organizations  (CdFO).  SNCC's 
membership  in  the  New  Left  and  Its  Involve- 
ment in  the  Viet  Nam  protests  as  well  as 
demonstrations  against  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (HCUA)  have  not 
affected  NSA's  relationship  with  the  organi- 
zation even  though  SNCC  has  been  criticized 
by  the  more  responsible  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, e.g.,  NAACP.  In  January  of  1966,  for 
example,  SNCC  issued  a  policy  statement 
concerning  United  States  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  which  was,  according  to  SNCC  Chairman 
John  Lewis,  approved  by  the  entire  national 
staff  of  SNCC  toithout  dissent.  The  SNCC 
statement  tirged  draft-age  Americans  to 
avoid  military  service  In  Viet  Nam  by  be- 
coming involved  in  the  "civil  rights  move- 
ment" and  said: 

We  maintain  that  our  country's  cry  of 
"preserve  freedom  in  the  world"  is  a  hypo- 
critical mask  behind  which  it  squashes  Uber- 
atlon  movements  which  are  not  bound,  and 
refuse  to  be  bound,  by  the  expediencies  of  the 
United  States  cold  war  policies." 

The  SNCC  statement  brought  quick  re- 
action from  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  In 
the  form  of  a  statement  by  the  executive 
director  of  the  NAACP,  Roy  Wllklns.  Wilklns 
said  that  the  NAACP  "disassociates  itself" 
from  the  SNCC  policy  statement  and  warned 
that  SNCC's  Viet  Nam  statement  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  policy  of  the  "civil  rights 
groups".  Olouster  Current,  NAACP  program 
director,  criticized  the  SNCC  statement  and 
accused  SNCC  leaders  of  neglecting  civil 
rights  work  and  turning  their  Interest  to  par- 
ticipation in  jjeace  parades." 

These  organizations,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  have  exerted  an  increasing  amount  of 
Influence  in  their  efforts  to  dictate  NSA 
policy.  Year  after  year,  with  almost  phe- 
nomenal consistency,  the  delegates  to  the 
Association's  summer  congresses  have  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  domestic  Left.  The  congresses 
have  pledged  assistance  to  the  Left  and  have 
praised  their  "community  action  programs" 
while  condemning  those  agencies  and  laws 
which  seek  to  preserve  the  national  security. 
NSA's  resolutions  on  international  affairs 
generally  coincide  with  the  type  of  foreign 
policy  advocated  by  the  Left,  e.g.,  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

NSA    AND    NATIONAL    SECtrBIXY 

The  National  Student  Association  has  fre- 
quently stated  Its  opposition  to  those  laws 
and  governmental  agencies  which,  NSA 
asserts,  restrict  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas. 
The  basis  for  this  mode  of  thought  is  defined 
In  a  Basic  Policy  Declaration  (BPD)  entitled 
"National  Security  and  Civil  Liberties"  which 
states: 

"USNSA  believes  that  it  Is  the  obligation 
of  any  government  committed  to  democratic 
principles  to  guarantee  full  due  process  to 
every  citizen. 

"In  their  efforts  to  Identify  and  punish 
'subversive'  elements  within  the  population, 
American  governmental  agencies  have  some- 
times engaged  in  practices  unworthy  of  a 
free  democracy.  USNSA  believes  that  the 
governmental  practices  which  automatically 
and  Indelibly  brand  as  'subversive'  members 
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»  Codification  of  Policy,  1963-64,  by  USNSA, 
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of  many  dissenting  organizations  or  those 
who  have  refused  on  Constitutional  grounds 
to  testify  before  a  Congressional  Committee, 
which  deny  American  citizens  freedom  to 
travel  abroad  solely  because  of  their  political 
associations  or  beliefs,  which  restrict  to  cer- 
tain countries  the  right  of  free  travel,  which 
disenfranchise  or  extradite  naturalized  citi- 
zens for  their  political  associations  and  be- 
liefs, which  authorizes  the  deportation  of 
purportedly  'subversive'  aliens  without 
Judicial  hearing,  and  which  dictates  to 
unions  standards  of  political  association  and 
belief,  are  not  consonant  with  standards  of 
freedom  and  dignity  embodied  within  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

"USNSA  repudiates  the  policy  of  denying 
federal  education  loans  and  grants  to  those 
with  present  or  past  membership  In  certain 
controversial  organizations.  USNSA  fur- 
ther believes  that  loyalty  oaths,  political  test 
oaths,  or  disclaimers  as  prerequisites  for  em- 
ployment or  as  a  basis  for  continued  em- 
ployment are  procedurally  ineffective  and  do 
not  necessarily  guarantee  loyalty.  USNSA 
believes  that  past  associations  with  persons 
or  organizations  should  not  be  considered  in 
determining  an  individual's  loyalty."^ 

tmoES  ABOtmoN  or  hcta 

At  the  14th  National  Student  Congress 
held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  In  August,  1961, 
the  major  debate  centered  around  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  a 
favorite  target  of  the  extreme  Left.  The  de- 
bate did  not  occur  because  students  through- 
out the  United  States  were  concerned  about 
the  Committee.  The  Communist-spawned 
"National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC"  had 
been  conducting  a  national  campaign,  par- 
ticularly on  college  cantpuses,  against  the 
Committee.  (This  Communist  group  later 
praised  the  NSA  for  its  opposition  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltiee 
and  widely  publicized  the  NSA's  stand  on  the 
Committee).* 

The  NSA  debate  at  Madison  occurred  be- 
cause certain  individuals  and  organizations 
had  prepared  the  way  for  a  major  debate  on 
the  Committee.  When  NSA  delegates  arrived, 
they  found  the  campios  saturated  with  well- 
written  and  expensively  printed  literature 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (HCUAi. 
The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  not  difficult 
to  predict.  One  NSA  delegate  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing comment  In  the  Queens  College 
(N.Y.)   Phoenix: 

"The  HCUA  hassle  was  the  great  test  of  the 
'conservative  challenge'  and  It  was  no  test 
at  all.  Those  who  didn't  want  abolition 
wanted  revision;  those  who  didn't  want  to 
do  away  with  the  witch-hunters  still  were 
able  to  list  all  the  evils  of  such  a  body.  There 
was  one  tise  of  the  'atheistic  Communism' 
argument,  but  the  audience  laughed."  •« 

The  Association  formalized  Its  opposition 
to  the  Committee  In  1962  when  the  delegates 
to  the  15th  National  Student  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  abolition  of 
the  HCUA  (see  Appendix).  Continuing  its 
opposition  to  the  Committee,  the  16th  Na- 
tional Student  Congress  criticized  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition"  which  documents 
Communist  Involvement  In  the  antl-HCUA 
riots  conducted  in  San  Francisco  In  May, 
1960.  The  NSA  statement  aserted  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  antl-HCUA  rioters 
were  unwarranted  and  expressed  belief  In  the 
sincerity  and  "good  intentions"  of  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  demonstrations." 
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THE  M'CAKKAN  ACT  zens,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  sanction  the  general  public,  according  to  geography, 

.u      i«»,    Mationoi    <jt.,ripnt    ronerPEs  bilateral    military    action    against    a    non-  parental  influence,  religion,  and  social  views. 

^i  fnh.n \t.r/uXrsftv  fn  the  8^e?  Communist  statef   It  is  also  significant  that  Conservative  student  leaders  recognize  the 

Held  at  Ohio  State  University  in  the  summer  delegates    to    the    1965    NSA    Congress  need  for  confederations  of  student  govern- 

of  1962,  the  question  of  gravest  concern  to  ^              fresolutlon  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  ments:  confederations  created  for,  and  ded- 


the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers  was 
the  McCarran  Act  (Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950).  Once  again,  the  propaganda  flowed. 
This  time,  the  materials  were  supplied  from 
the  display  booths  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties.  These  subversive  groups 
were  permitted  to  set  up  display  tables  in  the 
Ohio  State  Union  Building.  The  Congress 
did  not  speclflcally  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
McCarran  Act,  but  the  delegates  did  express 
"grave  reservations"  about  the  law  and  urged 
the  U.S.  Congress  "to  reconsider  the  McCar- 
ran Act."  The  Conmiunists  were  elated 
about  NSA's  willingness  to  consider  their 
views  on  a  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  those  groups  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Commenting  on  the  NSA  Con- 
gress, Daniel  Rubin  wrote  in  Communist 
Viewpoint:  "The  Congress  was  notable  for 
an  expansion  of  areas  of  concern,  a  continued 
dynamic,  liberal  trend  on  domestic  Issues 
and  the  flrst  crack  In  Cold  War  policies;  and 
for  the  flrst  time  in  NSA  history  an  (ad- 
mitted) Communist  spokesman  was  present." 

NSA's  opposition  to  Federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  activities  of  subversive 
organizations  and  individuals  Is  not  an  In- 
novation m  Association  policy.  The  1953 
NSA  Congress  passed  a  resolution  introduced 
by  NSA  President  James  Edwards  which  read  various  programs  to  individual  student  gov 
In  part  as  follows :  ernments.     However,  much  of  the  Informa- 

"Fact :  The  Fifth  National  Student  Con-  tlon  which  the  SGIS  has  been  able  to  supply 
gress  urged  the  removal  of  those  sections  of  in  the  past  to  Interested  student  govern- 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  of  1952  which  pro-  ments  was  entirely  too  theoretical  to  have 
hlblted  from  entry  Into  this  country  those  any  practical  application.  One  of  the  funda- 
persons  who  at  any  time  have  lent  their  sup-  mental  deflclencies  of  NSA's  program  Is  its 
port  to  a  totalitarian  government,  who  have  failure  to  provide  member  Institutions  with 
held  membership  in  such  an  organization,  or     direct  and  continuing  assistance.    A  college 


which  urged  the  United  States  to  cease  offen- 
sive military  action  in  South  Vietnam  and 
bombings  of  the  North  and  asked  the  John- 
son Administration  to  recognize  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  belligerent  in  the  war, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  resolution  did  not 
comment  on  the  brutality  and  terrorism  em- 
ployed by  the  Communists  against  the  free 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  nor  did  It  condemn 
such  aggressive  military  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  leaders  in  North 
Vietnam. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  consistently 
left  wing  attitude  of  NSA's  resolutions.  The 
Association  Is  qviick  to  condemn  any  appar- 
ent Injustice  in  pro-Western  countries  (e.g., 
Spain  and  South  Africa),  but  appears  reluc- 
tant to  do  the  same  In  regard  to  similar  or 
even  worse  conditions  in  Commvinlst  states 
even  through  this  injustice  may  manifest 
Itself  in  aggressive  military  action  against 
free  nations.  We  suggest  that  the  Interested 
reader  obtain  a  copy  of  the  NSA's  Codifica- 
tion of  Policy  and  examine  this  strange  dou- 
ble standard  for  himself. 

NASA's    SERVICES    TO     MEMBEBS     SCHOOLS 

One  of  NASA's  principal  selling  points  Is 
Its  "service"  to  member  schools.  The  Stu- 
dent Government  Information  Service 
(SGIS)  Is  the  "clearinghouse"  through  which 
the  Association   distributes  Information  on 


who  have  subscribed  to  the  economic  or  po- 
Utlcal  doctrines  upon  which  such  a  state  or 
such  an  organization  Is  based. 

Declaration:  The  Congress  believes  that 
concrete  steps  must  be  taken  to  achieve  such 
revision  of  the  Act. 

Action:  NSA  directs  .  .  .  this  brief  should 
be  forwarded  to  our  lobbying  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion and  also  distributed  to  member  schools 
as  the  basis  for  Initiating  a  program  of  legis- 
lative pressure."  " 

CASE  STUDY  :   NSA's  DOTTBLE  STANDARD 

A  comparison  of  two  resolutions  adopted 
by  NSA,  one  dealing  with  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  clearly  demonstrate 
the  difference  between  NSA's  attitude  re- 
garding a  nation  which  Is  subjected  to 
Communist-inspired  revolution  and  a  non- 
Communist  nation.  In  the  summer  of  1965, 
the  delegates  to  the  Eighteenth  National  Stu- 
dent Congress  condemned  the  United  States 
for  intervening  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
when  a  Communist  takeover  threatened  to 
engulf  the  nation.  NSA  said  that  this  mili- 
tary Intervention  violated  the  sovereignty  of 
an  Independent  state,  but  the  very  same 
Congress  urged  the  United  SUtes  to  consider 
collective  military  action  against  the  antl- 
Communlst  sovereign  state  of  South  Africa 
In-order-to  end  racial,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical (e.g.,  restrictions  on  Communists  and 
other  subversives)  discrimination  in  that 
country.  Thus,  it  appears.  NSA  opposes  uni- 
lateral military  action  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citi- 


^  Minutes,  Sixth  National  Student  Con- 
gress, August,  1953,  pg.  100.  The  final  sen- 
tence was  later  amended  to  read  ".  .  ,  for- 
warded to  the  NSA  Staff  on  the  recommenda- 
tion that  this  brief  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  officials  In  Washington." 


may  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  copy 
of  an  SGIS  booklet  which  It  requested,  but 
that  is  generally  the  last  time  it  hears  from 
NSA.  Although  the  Association  employs  a 
relatively  large  staff.  Its  Interest  In  political 
matters  seem  to  take  priority  over  Its  interest 
in  matters  relevant  to  the  academic  com- 
munity. "In  the  past",  says  the  October, 
1965,  Issue  of  Jlfoderotor  (page  29)  "USNSA 
has  barely  kept  up  with  Its  basic  services". 

For  schools  which  are  genuinely  interested 
in  solutions  to  student  government  prob- 
lems, NSA  Is  definitely  not  the  answer.  Such 
schools  can  find  the  tisslstance  which  they  are 
seeking  In  state  and  regional  organizations 
which  have  been  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  helping  member  schools  In  their 
campus  programming  and  with  a  great  deal 
less  of  a  financial  strain  on  the  student  gov- 
ernment's budget.  Political  activity  of  the 
type  conducted  by  NSA  Is  best  left  to  orga- 
nizations speclflcally  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  Is  where  campus  groups  of  YAF, 
the  Campus  ADA,  Young  Republicans  and 
Young  Democrats  should  come  in.  It  is 
through  these  groups  that  a  student  can 
freely  choose  the  political  programs  and 
Ideology  or  philosophy  which  best  represents 
his  views  as  an  individual.  For  those  who 
argue  that  students  ought  to  be  taking  a 
greater  Interest  In  national  and  international 
affairs  the  answer  Is  that  NSA  Is  not  the 
proper  place  for  shaping  such  Interest. 

The  National  Student  Association  claims 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  American  student 
community  on  subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  constitutional  realm  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  the  line  that  It  takes  Is 
nearly  always  representative  of  the  Leftist 
elite  which  controls  the  Association.  There 
is  no  real  political  consensus  among  Ameri- 
can students  and  any  attempt  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  American  student  community 
In  matters  political  should  be  suspect.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  opinions  of 
students  tend  to  divide  Just  as  they  do  among 


Icated  to,  the  promotion  of  better  student 
government  programming  on  the  American 
college  campus.  NSA  has  ignored  this  pur- 
pose and  failed  in  this  goal.  Other  student 
confederations  based  on  mutual  Interests 
already  exist  i.e.,  the  Associated  Student  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
(ASG),  the  Southern  Universities  Student 
Government  Association;  and  Other  denomi- 
national or  regional  associations. 

Where  a  college  or  university  belongs  to 
NSA,  we  believe  that  they  should  withdraw 
and  align  themselves  instead  with  other 
schools  on  either  a  geographical,  sectarian 
or  enrollment  basis.  A  realistic  association 
of  schools  would  take  cognizance  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  (e.g.,  size,  location) 
and  would  attempt  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ences to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

NBA  AND  THE  FRATERNITY  SYSTEM 

In  keeping  with  Its  policy  of  general  an- 
tipathy to  traditional  American  values  and 
institutions,  NSA  has  taken  a  mllitantly 
anti-Greek  stand.  The  Association's  anti- 
Greek  nature  has  not,  however,  escaped  the 
attention  of  fraternity  and  sorority  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States,  nor  does  It 
represent  an  innovation  In  NSA  policy.  Thus, 
the  1952-53  NSA  President  Richard  J.  Mur- 
phy was  able  to  tell  the  delegates  to  the 
1953  NSA  Congress  that  the  National  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council  was  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  NSA.  Murphy  said:  "For  six 
years  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,  I.e.,  the 
adult  council,  has  not  approved  of  the  As- 
sociation." He  accused  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  of  circulating  "poison  pen  letters" 
against  the  National  Student  Association. 
"This  is  the  type  of  propaganda  to  which 
the  Association  and  its  officers  have  been 
subjected.  Such  attacks  are  Insidious. 
Despite  the  Association's  efforts  to  clear  up 
the  situation,  no  cooperation  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Council.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  these  people  do  not  want  to  be- 
come enlightened."** 

Eventually  widespread  criticism  of  the  As- 
sociation's anti-Greek  policies  forced  NSA  to 
candidly  solicit  the  support  of  the  Greeks. 
Typical  of  this  subterfuge  was  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  11th  National 
Student  Congress  which  consented  to  recog- 
nize "the  contribution  made  by  fraternal 
organizations  to  campus  leadership"  and 
urged  a  "closer  relationship"  between  such 
groups  and  NSA.**  However,  NSA  defined  the 
type  of  fraternity  It  would  like  to  promote 
on  the  college  campus  in  its  Basic  Policy 
Declaration  (BPD)  on  "Model  Educational 
Practices  Standards"  under  the  section  deal- 
ing with  "Restrictive  Clauses  in  Student  So- 
cial Organizations".    The  resolution  says: 

"No  Incoming  group  shall  be  allowed  on 
campus  which  contains  In  Its  constitution 
and/or  by-laws  discriminatory  clauses  with 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  creed,  political 
belief,  or  national  origin.  In  the  case  of 
existing  organizations  which  do  discriminate, 
the  institution  and  student  body  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  such  discriminatory  practices 
as  rapidly  as  possible."  *■ 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  a  resolution  en- 
titled "Discrimination  In  Membership  Selec- 
tion and  Pledge  Abuse  in  Campus  Fraternal 
Organizations"  was  Introduced  at  the  18th 
National  Student  Congress.  Once  again,  the 
resolution  recognized  the  contributions 
which  the  Greeks  have  made  to  the  Amerl- 


*»  Minutes,  Sixth  National  Student  Con- 
gress, August,  1953,  pg.  24. 

**  Codification  of  Policy,  1964-S5,  by 
USNSA,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  pg.  108. 

*»  Ibid,  pg.  42. 
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can  student  community,  but  th4  "FACT" 
section  also  said.  ".  .  .  Instances  o<  personal 
degradation  by  fraternal  organizations  across 
the  United  States  continue  to  prove  harmful 
to  the  university  atmosphere."  "the  Man- 
date section  of  the  resolution  directed  the 
Association's  National  Affairs  Vice  President 
to  conduct  surveys  of  fraternal  dfccrlmlna- 
tton.  methods  utilized  to  Investl^te  com- 
plaints of  such  practices,  and  "heljl  given  by 
college  and  university  admlnlstriitlons  to 
chapters  of  national  fraternal  organizations 
which  become  local  organizations".  The  res- 
olution also  directed  the  NAVP  to  s^nd  copies 
of  the  surveys.  In  the  form  of  a  t^eport,  to 
NSA  member  schools  to  assist  thenj  In  estab- 
Ushlng  "a  review  date"  after  whlcfc  "recog- 
nition would  be  withdrawn  from  tHose  chap- 
ters which  are  affiliated  with  natlc^nal  orga- 
nizations which  have  discriminatory  mem- 
bership selection".  *•  Fearing  tha  reacUon 
that  such  a  directive  would  inltlajte  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Congress  deleted  !the  Man- 
date and  passed  the  remainder  of  t|ie  resolu- 
tion, but  the  resolution's  sponsors  tten  called 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  remal^ng  por- 
tions of  the  proposition  whereupon  It  was 
defeated.  However,  much  of  the  Resolution 
that  was  defeated  In  1965  was  alr^dy  con- 
tained In  a  program  Resolution  (HR)  which 
was  adopted  by  the  delegates  to]  the  1964 
NSA  Congress  entitled  "Dlscrlmljiatlon  In 
Membership  Selection  In  Campus  Fraternal 
Organizations".  The  Mandate  of!  the  1964 
resolution  made  almost  exactly  the  isame  pro- 
visions for  "review  dates",  etc.  as  the  afore- 
mentioned resolution  and  was  parsed  by  a 
substantial  margin  at  the  17th  NSA 
Congress."  , 

FEDERAI.  SITPIKVISION  OVER  FRATEBNI^IES  tTHGED 

At  the  Eighteenth  Congress  in  1965  NSA 
urged  the  'OfBce  of  Education  In  t^e  Depart- 
ment Of  Health.  Education,  and  \Melfare  and 
any  other  division  of  the  Feder*  Govern- 
ment involved  In  the  admlnlstfrlng  and 
granting  of  federal  funds  to  wrllte  specific 
regulations  implementing  nondiscriminatory 
compliance  and  coverage  under  Title  VI 
(Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964)  for  theloUowlng: 

1.  Off-campus  housing  approved  by  any 
InstltuUon  of  higher  learning. 

2.  Accommodations  In  homes  a»id  dormi- 
tories occupied  by  fraternal  organizations. 

3.  Membership  In  any  fraternal,  foclal,  pro- 
fessional, or  b\islnes8  organization,  club,  as- 
sociation, group,  committee,  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  a  college  or  university."  I 

Prior  to  and  following  such  regulations  by 
the  Office  of  Education  and  other  appropriate 
agencies.  USNSA  urged  students  to  Institute 
research  groups  Into  University  joperatlons 
and  to  serve  as  "monitors"  for  inf  -actions  of 

This  shocking  attempt  to  interfere  Into  all 
private  groups  is  strictly  forbldtlen  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  , 

Sec.  804.  (a)  "Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shaU  be  construed  to  authorise  any  de- 
partment, agency,  ofHcer,  or  emplqyee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  4\irrlculum 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Instttutlon,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by  any 
educational  institution.  i 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
Department,  agency,  officer,  or  eeployee  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  any!  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  nlembershlp 
practices  or  Internal  operations  of  tny  frater- 
nal organization,  fraternity,  sororjty,  private 
club  or  religious  organization  at  in  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  (other  tl^an  a  serv- 
ice academy  or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy) 
which  is  financed  exclusively  by  funds  de- 


••  Policy  Calendar.  18th.  Natlon»l  Student 
Congress.  1965.  Item  485/1-2. 

'^  Codification  of  Policy,  1994-65,  toy 
USNSA.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pg.  99. 


rived  from  private  sources  and  whose  facil- 
ities are  not  owned  by  such  institution." 

WHAT   GREEKS   SAY    ABOTTI    NSA 

For  many  years  fraternity  and  sorority 
leaders  have  patiently  abstained  from  any 
overt  hostility  to  NSA.  hoping  that  with  ma- 
turity NSA  would  retiim  to  the  mainstream 
of  American  student  consensus  and  abandon 
Its  anti-Greek  policies.  However,  time  has 
indicated  conclusively  that  NSA  Is  firm  In  Its 
determination  to  destroy  the  American  Fra- 
ternity System.  Greek  leaders  have  finally 
resolved  to  speak  out;  to  point  out  to  mem- 
bers of  fraternal  groups  on  the  campuses  the 
true  nature  of  NSA  and  to  urge  them  to  work 
to  disassociate  their  campuses  from  NSA. 

"The  Stop-NSA  Committee  Is  to  be  whole- 
heartedly commended  for  Its  constructive 
and  aggressive  activity  in  uncovering  the 
insidious  Un-American  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association.  The  NSA  Is  mis- 
representing In  a  most  unwholesome  manner 
the  true  character  and  aspirations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  America's  young  citizenry." — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Jansky,  Past  Grand  President.  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  Fraternity. 

"The  use  of  front  organizations  purport- 
ing to  espouse  worthy  and  Idealistic  objec- 
Uves  Is  a  technique  often  employed  to  fur- 
ther the  sinister  ends  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism. On  the  surface.  NSA.  to  the  unwary, 
might  appear  to  be  what  Its  name  Implies,  a 
voluntary  association  of  college  students, 
national  in  scope,  conducted  by  its  members 
and  delegates  in  truly  representative  fashion. 
However,  those  who  have  looked  behind  its 
facade  of  respectability  have  found  strange 
hands  directing  It  under  cover  of  darkness 
toward  collecUvlst  mastery  of  group  action, 
sometimes  to  the  exact  opposite  of  expressed 
desires  and  plans  of  the  collegians  them- 
selves. Without  right  or  power,  It  pretends 
to  represent  those  whom  it  degrades.  It 
falsely  denies  to  fraternities  the  freedom  of 
association  it  so  loudly  proclaims  for  Itself. 
NSA  does  not  and  cannot  promote  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  actually  it  is  an  Implement  of 
slavery."— Sherwood  Blue,  Past  NaUonal 
President.  Theta  Chi  Fraternity, 

"It  U  my  firm  beUef  that  the  principles 
and  programs  advocated  by  NSA  are  Inimical 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  and  to 
the  fraternity  system,  and  should  not  be 
supported  by  fraternities  and  sororities." — 
Beatrice  H.  Wittenberg,  NPC  Delegate,  Gam- 
ma Phi  Beta. 

"Where  specific  inquiries  have  been  made 
from  the  Chapters,  we  have  advised  that  they 
oppose  membership  In  NSA  by  voting  against 
either  gaining  or  continuing  membership  in 
this  organization."— Roy  C.  Clark.  Executive 
Secretary,  Acacia  Fraternity. 

"Once  I  had  hopes  that  true  representa- 
tives of  the  Fraternity  System  might  be  able 
to  guide  NSA  Into  channels  that  would  make 
It  better  represent  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  It  contended  It 
did  represent.  I  urged  fraternity  men  and 
women  to  do  this  but  was  disappointed.  For 
many  years  I  have  not  approved  many  NSA 
policies  and  procedures  and  see  no  reason 
now  to  change  my  mind."— Francis  S.  Van 
Derbur.  Chairman,  Interfraternlty  Research 
and  Advisory  Counsll,  Past  President,  Kappa 
Sigma  Fraternity. 

"It  Is  my  observation  that  one  of  the  alms 
of  the  NSA  la  to  destroy  the  American  fra- 
ternity system.  I  personally  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  membership  in  my  fra- 
ternity. To  my  personal  knowledge,  many, 
many  others  have  similarly  benefited.  In 
token  payment  for  the  benefits  derived,  I 
shall  continue  to  serve  and  fight  for  the 
American  fraternity  system  against  all  Its 
enemies.  Including  NSA.  I  hope  that  the 
undergraduate  members  of  my  fraternity  will 
Join  me  in  our  fight  for  survival." — John  K. 
Scott,  President.  Board  of  Tnwtees.  Frater- 
nity of  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

"In  very  few  specific  Instances,  il  any,  have 


I  found  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Student  Association  to  coincide  with 
those  of  the  American  College  Greek  Letter 
Fraternity  system.  After  observing  the  NSA 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  no  hope  for  a 
realignment  of  Its  activities  to  more  closely 
coincide  with  the  American  College  Greek 
Letter  Fraternity  system.  In  every  instance 
wherein  my  opinion  la  requested  I  suggest 
that  the  NSA  be  removed  from  a  campus,  or 
In  the  Instance  of  a  vote  for  initial  acceptance 
of  NSA  my  counsel  is  for  a  negative  vote."— 
Durward  Owen,  Executive  Secretary,  The  Pi 
Kappa  Phi  Fraternity. 

"I  strongly  object  to  not  only  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association  but  any  other  group 
or  organization  interfering  with  what  I  call 
the  personal  and  civil  rights  of  fraternities 
and  sororities  which  are  voluntary  member- 
ship societies.  We  don't  Interfere  with  the 
manner  which  NSA  selects  or  discriminates 
in  connection  with  its  membership,  and  the 
NSA  should  not  Interfere  with  the  Internal 
policies  of  fraternities  and  sororities." — Har- 
old Jacobsen,  Editor,  The  Emerald  Sigma  Pi, 
Sigma  Pi  Fraternity. 

"I  have  read  with  Interest  the  latest  NSA 
statement  regarding  fraternities.  It  clearly 
Is  hostile  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  system. 
To  subscribe  to  It  would  be  to  deny  the  basic 
character  of  the  Greek  system :  the  right  vol- 
untarily to  choose  one's  associates.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  standard  set  down 
by  NSA  unless  we  were  to  allow  NSA  to 
choose  oiir  members  for  us.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  NSA  has  abandoned  any  friendly 
stance  it  might  once  have  adopted  toward 
fraternities  and  has  now  consciously  set  out 
on  an  open  course  of  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican Fraternity  System.  For  this  reason,  I 
urge  all  members  of  my  fraternity  to  oppose 
attempts  to  affiliate  their  school  with  NSA, 
and  where  their  school  is  presently  affiliated, 
to  work  for  its  withdrawal."— WllUam  S.  Zer- 
man.  Executive  Secretary.  Fraternity  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta. 

"During  my  12  years  of  active  national 
fraternity  leadership.  I  watched  closely  the 
activities  of  NSA.  and  none  of  the  faults  of 
NSA  which  I  recognized  at  the  outset  were 
corrected  during  that  period. 

"One  of  our  young  alumnfM  was  among 
the  students  who  organized  NSA.  She  was 
amazed  to  learn  recently  from  authentic  re- 
ports of  its  current  activities  and  how  far 
afield  It  had  gone  from  the  purposes  and 
needs  which  prompted  Its  formation  In  1947. 

"In  my  opinion.  NSA  has  by  Its  adoption 
of  policy  statements  on  'restrictive  member- 
ship clauses  in  student  social  organizations' 
disregarded  the  privacy  to  which  voluntary 
social  associations  are  entitled  by  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  NSA  statements 
seem  to  deny  freedom  of  choice  In  member- 
ship selection  by  social  groups  on  the  one 
hand  while  professing  belief  In  this  freedom 
on  the  other.  Further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
NSA  Is  not  as  Interested  In  representing  the 
ideas  of  its  student  membership  as  it  Is  in 
trying  to  direct  and  control  them. 

"In  view  of  the  many  resolutions  passed 
by  NSA  which  favor  the  extreme  leftists  ele- 
ments of  this  country  and  the  world,  I  am 
convinced  that  NSA  Is  Inimical  to  the  exist- 
ence of  private  voluntary  groups  such  as 
fraternities.  The  freedom  for  such  groups 
to  exist  Is  denied  In  Communistic,  Socialistic, 
or  Totalitarian  societies.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  felt  during  my  tenure  of  office  that 
It  was  Important  to  alert  our  membership, 
both  collegiate  and  alumnae,  to  the  nature  of 
NSA.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  since 
that  time. 

"It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  learn  of 
the  Increasing  number  of  students  bodies 
which  have  rejected  affiliation  with  NSA."— 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Preston.  Past  President.  Delta 
Gamma  Fraternity. 

"Nothing  that  I  have  read  or  heard  about 
the  United  States  National  Student  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  that  It  Is  a  healthy,  qua!- 
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ifled  student  organization.  Rather.  NSA  ap- 
oears  constantly  to  agitate  for  Interference 
m  the  affairs  of  other  student  organizations. 
Tbls  has  been  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  American  fraternities  and  sororities,  whose 
jreedom  of  membership  selection  has  been 
constantly  under  attack  by  NSA. 

•NSA  does  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
Btudents  in  the  United  States.  Its  wide 
range  of  resolutions,  covering  nearly  all  the 
controversial  poUUcal  question*  of  the  day, 
brand  it  as  a  radical  organization,  clearly  un- 
representaUve  of  thinking  American  stu- 
dents. NSA  leaders  could  more  profitably 
spend  their  time  attending  to  their  dally 
academic  studies  and  leave  the  world's  prob- 
lems to  those  more  qualified  to  solve 
them. " — Julia  Fuqua  Ober.  Past  National 
President.  Kappa  Delta. 

■We  have  long  regarded  NSA  as  an  enemy 
of  fraternities  and  have  consistently  advised 
our  collegiate  chapters  to  oppose  NSA  afflUa- 
tlon."— Richard  R.  Fletcher,  ExecuUve  Secre- 
tary, Sigma  Nu  Fraternity. 

•Any  acceptance  of  NSA  by  the  American 
college  fraternity  will  have  to  be  based  upon 
their  cessation  of  attacks  upon  the  fraternity 
and  Its  right  to  be  selective  In  choosing  its 
new  members.  I  am  positive  that  If  I  showed 
an  attitude  of  "live  and  let  Uve"  In  1957,  I 
underwent  a  considerable  change  after  that 
date  due  to  the  repeated  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions by  the  NSA  Congress  each  year  attack- 
ing or  criticizing  the  American  college  fra- 
ternity."— Judge  Frank  H.  Myers,  District  of 
Columbia   Court    of   Appeals,   Kappa   Alpha 

Order. 

"On  the  basis  of  careful  consideration  of 
the  policies  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
National  Student  Association  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  this  organization  does  not  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  United 
States  students.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
schools  whose  students  have  voted  to  with- 
draw from  or  not  to  affiliate  with  NSA.  It  ap- 
pears that  students  on  many  campuses  share 
this  view. 

"In  my  opinion.  NSA's  recent  statement 
regarding  fraternities  is  Indicative  of  an  am- 
bition to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  volun- 
tary association  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Oon- 
stltuUon  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  in 
striving  to  prevent  NSA's  entrance  to  a 
campus  or  to  effect  its  withdrawal  from  a 
campus,  fraternity  members  will  be  working 
to  preserve  not  only  the  Fraternity  system, 
but  the  whole  concept  of  a  free  society." — 
Louise  L.  Moore.  Past  National  President,  Phi 
Mu  Fraternity. 

"Where  student  governments  are  affiliated 
with  NSA,  the  college  administrations  seem 
unaware  that  they  are  arbitrarily  billing  all 
students  for  NSA  dues  and   fees.     Activity 
fees  are  charged  on  bills  sent  to  students  or 
to  their  parents  along  with  tuition  charges, 
etc.    A  portion  of  the  activity  fee  goes  to  the 
student  council  and  thence  as  dues  to  NSA. 
Administrations  do  not  realize  they  are  forc- 
ing students  to  pay  union  dues.     (NSA  de- 
scribes  Itself  as   a  union  of  students).     It 
seems  to  me  that  those  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  represented  In  or  by  NSA  could 
request    a    refund    from    the    college    for 
amounts  Involuntarily  paid  for  NSA." — Mrs. 
George    G.    Rudolph,    NPC    Delegate,    Delta 
Delta  Delta. 

"The  more  we  learn  of  NSA,  the  more  we 
realize  that  It  does  not  really  represent  the 
students  of  America,  and  that  it  U  strongly 
influenced  by  people  and  organizations 
whose  Ideals  run  contrary  to  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  I  know  of  no  na- 
tional fraternity  or  sorority  leaders  who  sup- 
port NSA  today."— Haldon  C.  Dick,  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Frater- 
nity. 

"It  has  been  my  observation  and  experience 
that  NSA  does  not  serve  the  beet  interests  of 
fraternities  and  sororities,  nor  does  it  ade- 
quately or  effectively  represent  the  student 


body.  I  would  urge  strongly  that  you  vote 
against  affiliation  with  the  NSA."— Stewart  D. 
Daniels,  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Foundation. 

"We  beUeve  the  principles  and  programs 
advocated  by  NSA  are  Inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  fraternity 
system,  and  have  urged  our  chapter  members 
to  vote  against  this  referendum."— Beatrice 
Wittenberg,  National  Panhellenlc  Delegate, 
Gamma  Phi  Beta. 

"I  personally  cannot  see  how  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  great  student  body  of 
the  University  of  Texas  to  be  affiliated  with 
NSA.  The  cost  Is  ridiculous  and  the  individ- 
ual student  would  receive  no  advantage  from 
the  affiliation.  In  the  past,  NSA  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  fraternity  membership  se- 
lection and  other  matters  with  which  It  has 
no  authority  to  deal.  A  careful  investigation 
of  the  operations  of  NSA  In  the  past  several 
years  will  show  that  many  prominent  cam- 
puses throughout  the  country  have  consist- 
ently declined  to  affiliate  with  it." -William 
Forester,  Executive  Secretary,  Kappa  Alpha. 

"As  a  naUonal  fraternity  we  would  like  to 
ask  that  you  encourage  our  members  not  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  referendum.  We  have 
found  through  past  experience  that  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  does  not  function 
for  the  benefit  of  college  students.  All  ac- 
tivities engaged  In  by  the  Association  are  and 
have  been  In  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain select  individuals.  The  American  col- 
lege student  Is  merely  being  used  as  a 
front."— Elmer  Blumenkamp,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Theta  XI. 

"The  organization  Is  controlled  by  a  select 
group  and  is  not  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership m  the  organization,  and  the  con- 
trolling group  Is  more  politically  minded 
than  Is  proper.  The  group  which  Issues 
statements  in  behalf  of  the  organization  Is 
self-perpetuating  to  a  large  degree  and  does 
not  reflect  the  attitude  and  opinion  of  the 
general  membership.  There  is,  of  course, 
question  as  to  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
organization.  I  know  that  many  schools 
have  withdrawn  from  the  organization  re- 
cently for  the  above  reasons.  My  recom- 
mendation to  you  would  be  to  oppoee  the 
affiliation."— Jack  L.  Anson,  National  Secre- 
tary, Phi  Kappa  Tau. 

"Most  fraternity  and  sorority  leaders  op- 
poee afflllaoon  and  with  good  reason.  I 
think  the  motives  of  the  organization  and 
the  quality  and  direction  of  Its  leadership  Is 
extremely  suspect.  I  would  urge  you  to  give 
more  careful  consideration  to  this  question. 
NSA  has  proved  to  be  a  most  disruptive  in- 
fluence with  very  little  to  recommend  It."— 
Mrs.  Russell  Strickland,  National  Panhellenlc 
Delegate,  Delta  Gamma. 

"We  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  bene- 
fit that  would  accrue  to  the  members  of 
fraternal  organizations  by  virtue  of  the 
affiliation  of  the  student  body  with  NSA".— 
Harold  Buchanan,  Executive  Secretary,  Delta 

"This  organization  Is  divisive  and  does 
not  truly  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
students  In  many  cases.  There  Is  a  new 
organization  called  the  Associated  Student 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  and  If 
they  live  up  to  their  stated  principles,  I 
think  this  will  have  much  more  value  to  the 
student  body  than  does  NSA."— Bruce  Mel- 
chert,  Executive  Secretary,  Tau  Kappa 
Epsllon. 

"Alpha  Phi  beUeves  that  the  NaUonal  Stu- 
dent Association  as  presently  constituted  Is 
antidemocratic  in  character  and  Is  unrep- 
resentative of  the  majority  of  the  students 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  opposed  to 
this  organization  In  Its  present  form.'  — 
LaVerne  Harvey,  Executive  Secretary,  Alpha 
Phi. 

YOU    MtrST   DECmE 


can    student    community    and    the    general 
public  that  NSA  Is.  in  fact,  the  legitimate 
representative    of    the    American    student. 
Thousands  of  students  have  recognized  this 
deceit  and  have  worked  diligenUy  on  their 
individual  campuses  to  obtain  a  decision  to 
leave  the  ranks  of  NSA.     The  list  of  schools 
which  have  either  ousted  NSA  or  which  have 
rejected  membership  in  the  Association  has 
grown     tremendously     since     1961.     Today, 
NSA  "represents"  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
(15%)   of  the  colleges,  universities,  and  ju- 
nior colleges  in  the  United  States  which  are, 
according  to  the  NSA  Constitution,  eUglble 
for  membership  in  the  Association.    If  your 
college   or   university   is   presently   affiliated 
with  NSA  or  If  your  school  is  presently  con- 
sidering affiliation  with  NSA,  then  it  is  up 
to  you  to  act  and  expose  NSA  for  what  It 
really  is — a  fantastic  fraud. 


NASSER   THREATENS   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  it  Is 
reported  in  the  morning  press  that  Pres- 
ident Nasser  has  once  again  resorted  to 
his  habit  of  blackmail  against  the  United 
States  to  keep  his  liands  free  for 
troublemaking  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Egyptian  President,  according  to 
this  report,  has  said  he  contemplates  de- 
faulting on  his  debts  to  the  United 
States.  These  debts,  let  me  remind  you, 
have  been  incurred  not  because  this 
country  is  engaged  in  any  profitmaking 
endeavors  In  Eg3T>t  but  because  we 
answered  Nasser's  pleas  to  help  feed  his 
starving  coimtrymen.  To  some  extent, 
the  Egyptian  people  are  starving  because 
President  Nasser  diverts  his  agricultural 
resources  to  buy  arms  from  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  Now  he  has  the  audacity  to 
say  he  will  not  pay  us  what  he  owes  us, 
though  his  is  a  solemn  obligation  in- 
curred by  one  sovereign  state  to  another. 
I  wonder  if  President  Nasser  imderstands 
the  obligation  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  one  thing  to  use  aid 
as  a  lever  to  Influence  a  country's 
domestic  practices.  Of  this,  we  must  be 
very  careful ;  but  it  is  another  to  use  aid 
to  influence  a  country's  foreign  policies 
in  the  direction  of  peace.  That  is  a  legit- 
imate, in  fact  an  essential,  characteristic 
of  our  aid  programs,  in  my  mind.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  President  Nasser 
is  complaining  about. 

I  would  not  give  Nasser  another  grain 
of  wheat  if  he  pursues  the  practice  of 
disturbing  Middle  Eastern  tranquillity. 
It  is  my  view  that  we  should  tell  him,  in 
the  face  of  the  blackmail  threat,  to  find 
some  other  way  to  feed  his  people.    It  is 
he,  after  all,  not  the  United  States,  who 
is  responsible  to  them  In  the  first  in- 
stance.    I    suggest   we    give   President 
Nasser  no  further  Eisslstance  until  he 
learns  we  will  not  submit  to  his  threats, 
his  Insults,  his  blackmaU,  until  he  learns 
to  grow  up  and  behave  like  a  responsible 
leader. 


The  solution  of  the  NSA  question  Is  up  to 
you  The  National  Student  Association  has 
a  number  of  paid  staff  people  who  work 
full  time  attempting  to  convince  the  Amerl- 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  GheekI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  disclosure  of  CIA  links  to  the  National 
Student  Association,  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  to  American  business 
foundations,  has  caused  an  uproar  In 
lilgh  Government  circles  and  in  the  little 
precinct. 

The  President  has  called  for  aii  investi- 
gation, the  Vice  President  is  appilled,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ind  Wel- 
fare is  deeply  concerned — an4  under- 
standably enough — the  president  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  according 
to  a  Washington  newspaper,  "hts  gotten 
sick  to  his  stomach."  i 

This  whole  sad  story  Is  tragic  indeed, 
especially  to  the  reputation  and  iworth  of 
the  Nation's  largest  student  cbrganlza- 
tion.  But  in  an  area  where  trie  right 
hand  is  never  supposed  to  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing,  it  is  completiely  ludi- 
crous to  discover  that  the  left  fliand  did 
not  even  know  what  the  left  hfend  had 
been  doing. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  an 
arm  of  the  executive  branch,  sitting  on 
the  National  Security  Council  in  an  ad- 
visory role  to  the  President.  Yet  he  did 
not  know  of  these  connectiori  which 
have  existed  since  the  early  1930's. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ua-Ameri- 
can  Activities  must  be  chagrifted  that 
left-leaning  students  and  labot  leaders 
who  have  so  aroused  its  ire  aite  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  financed  and 
perhaps  guided  by  a  Governmerit  agency 
It  previously  considered  an  uniinpeach- 
able  ally.  It  would  be  an  amustig  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  the  Ceittral  In- 
telligence Agency  investigate  eaeh  other. 
The  CIA  could  use  as  a  motive  that  every- 
thing in  the  universe  belongs  properly  in 
its  bailiwick;  HUAC  might  for^hrightly 
insist  upon  its  mission  to  exposelall  truly 
un-American  Influence,  covert  land  ob- 
vious, on  the  American  way  of  fife. 

Last  summer  Members  of  the  OS.  Sen- 
ate solemnly  refused  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  CIA  Oversight  Com- 
mittee.   In  the  words  of  one  Senator: 

The  primary  objective  has  alwayi  been  to 
avoid  leaks.  I 

Declared  another  Senator  in  flhe  same 
debate : 

Senators  are  not  always  good  security  risks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anybody  who  la  Involved 
on  a  Committee  of  this  sort  should  be  picked 
by  those  who  are  best  at  keeping  se<irets  after 
they  have  had  several  years  to  observe  him 
as  one  of  those  who  keeps  secrets  best. 

Well,  they  kept  the  secret  all  ilight.  If 
the  CIA  would  not  tell  the  President, 
then  the  Oversight  Committee  iii  not  in- 
forming him.  itself,  completely  jlived  up 
to  its  name  by  committing  tha  biggest 
oversight  possible.  1 

In  intelligence  operations  I  am  in- 
formed that  overclassiflcation-l-that  Is, 
classifying  information  "top  '  secret" 
when  it  should  be  treated  merelv  as  con- 
fidential, for  instance — is  considered  a 
great  bottleneck  both  to  securtty  and 
efficient  operations.  Not  informing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  4s  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  CIA's  tentacles  had 
woimd  their  way  into  America'^  private 
life  has  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  0verclas- 
sification  blunders  in  which  thd  Agency 


has  ever  partaken.  Lord  grant  that 
there  are  no  others. 

In  a  month  when  the  birthdays  of  Lin- 
coln and  Washington  give  occasion  to 
prideful  speeches  about  our  Republic 
and  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  it  has 
fostered,  it  is  ironic  that  simultaneously 
another  creation  of  this  same  Republic 
should  be  the  object  of  indignant  head- 
lines which  augur  up  the  haunting  image 
of  "Big  Brother." 

What  is  this  organization  that  deems 
it  necessary  to  make  secret  connection 
with  the  educational,  labor,  and  business 
communities  of  the  United  States? 
What  is  this  CIA  that  it  should  be  the 
arbiter  of  what  is  right  and  just? 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  announced  his 
intention  for  an  inquiry  into  the  CIA's 
links  past  and  present  with  U.S.  univer- 
sities. I  support  him  in  this  endeavor. 
Perhaps  indeed  it  will  be  found  that  a 
law  is  needed  requiring  the  registration 
of  Government  agencies  trying  to  in- 
fluence education  just  as  we  have  laws 
requiring  lobbyists  who  try  to  influence 
Congress  to  register. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal], 
has  my  sincere  support  for  his  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  207, 
which  would  set  up  a  joint  congressional 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  overclassiflcatlon 
be  ended  and  that  this  Congress  know 
what  is  going  on  for  the  interests  and  se- 
curity of  the  American  people.  In  the 
words  of  the  intelligence  conamunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  has  a  "need  to 
know." 

Another  sad  commentary  in  this  epi- 
sode which  has  undeniably  weakened 
citizen  trust  in  government  and  further 
widened  the  so-called  credibility  gap 
is  the  obvious  mistrust  the  leaders  in  this 
democratic  society  have  had  for  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

If  such  governmental  support  was  nec- 
essary to  further  International  contact 
between  students  and  labor  leaders,  it 
not  only  would  have  looked  better  had  it 
been  done  openly,  and  it  not  only  would 
have  avoided  the  embarrassment  which 
now  faces  us,  but  it  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  these  private  ambassadors  to 
claim  that  this  Republic  is  proud  of  its 
diversity  in  ideas  and  ambition ;  it  would 
have  made  it  possible  for  this  Republic 
to  proclaim  that  apologists  and  critics 
are  equal  as  patriots. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  PraserI,  has  suggested 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
foundation  supported  by  Goverrmient 
funds  which  would  give  assistance  to  pri- 
vate bodies,  political,  professional,  and 
educational.  In  their  endeavors  to  help 
represent  their  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety to  the  world  at  large.  This  is  a 
proposal  which  merits  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

At  this  point  I  include  several  out- 
standing editorials  on  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  in  the  Record: 


[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.) 
Feb.  16.  1967] 
Kiss  or  Death 


Post, 


been  the  recipient  of  secret  subsidies  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  leaders 
of  the  student  group  will  be  wise  t»  terminate 
its  existence.  It  Is  not  likely  to  recover 
enough  credibility  at  home  of  abroad  to  make 
itfi  activities  at  all  worth  while. 

The  covert,  concealed,  dishonest  support 
of  the  Government  is  the  kiss  of  death  for 
any  group  holding  itself  out  as  a  private, 
independent,  non-governmental  agency. 
Other  organizations  which  have  similarly 
accepted  undisclosed  governmental  support 
will  be  well  advised  to  quietly  fold  tents  and 
give  up  the  field.  Even  the  open  financial 
support  by  Government  of  nongovernmental 
academic  and  professional  groups  is  some- 
times compromising:  but  secret  financial  sup- 
port is  Invariably  so.  The  very  resort  to 
secrecy  cries  out  against  the  Integrity  of  the 
recipient.  Every  such  subsidy  indicts  both 
giver  and  receiver.  The  Government  agency, 
on  its  part,  is  tacitly  acknowledging  that  dis- 
closure would  be  fatal  to  its  purpKJses.  The 
whole  transaction,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
touched  with  fraud  and  evasion.  The  very 
fact  of  secrecy  transforms  even  what  might 
be  a  legitimate  cooperation  into  what  ob- 
viously is  an  inadmissible  conspiracy.  And 
those  who  are  caught  In  such  a  conspiracy 
cannot  hope  to  regain  credibility. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  whatever 
good  it  has  been  doing,  has  been,  at  the 
same  time,  busily  engaged  in  diminishing  the 
credibility  of  all  nongovernmental  associa- 
tions and  organizations.  This  Is  a  profound 
and  serious  national  loss  that  It  will  be 
difficult  to  repair.  We  can  only  begin  to  re- 
pair it  If  the  Government  promptly  and 
plainly  puts  an  end  to  all  such  secret  sub- 
ventions and  if  private  establishments  Join 
in  binding  themselves  to  a  policy  under 
which  they  are  committed  to  refuse  any 
secret  Federal  subsidies. 


The  National  Student  Association  is  re- 
portedly giving  consideration  to  folding  its 
whole  organization  because  it  has  been  fatally 
compromised  by  the  disclosure  that  it  has 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1967] 
Subversion  by  CIA 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  systematic 
penetration  of  American  educational,  cultural 
and  labor  organizations  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  dally  become  more  ap- 
parent. The  strength  of  these  organizations, 
both  In  the  structure  of  American  society 
and  in  their  relations  with  their  opi>osite 
numbers  in  other  nations,  always  has  been 
their  freedom  from  government  domination. 

Now,  through  the  deviousness  of  C.I.A.  op- 
erations, thousands  of  scholars,  students, 
unionists  and  professional  leaders  discover 
long  after  the  fact  that  they  have  performed 
unwitting  and  undesired  duty  as  secret 
agents. 

The  Integrity  of  pro-American  positions, 
honestly  taken  by  groups  and  Individuals  In 
the  worldwide  battle  of  ideas,  has  been  un- 
dermined. The  Independence  of  America's 
private  foundations  has  been  brought  Into 
question.  In  short,  faith  in  American  insti- 
tutions has  been  besmirched  in  a  way  that 
would  have  eluded  the  reach  of  any  foreign 
enemy. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  C.I.A.'s  de- 
cision to  use  a  limitless  range  of  philan- 
thropic fronts  to  funnel  its  funds  into  youth 
groups,  universities  and  other  private  insti- 
tutions was  designed  to  meet  a  very  real 
problem  of  the  cold  war:  the  need  fo:-  assur- 
ing that  the  Communists  would  not  have  an 
unchallenged  field  in  the  youth  congresses 
and  cultural  conferences  they  were  arrang- 
ing— and  subsidizing — on  a  global  basis  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  That  problem  should 
have  been  met  openly — by  direct  public  sub- 
sidy. 

It  should  have  been  clear  long  ago  to  the 
C.I.A..'s  overseers  in  the  Wlilte  House  that 
the  end  effect  of  clandestine  subsidies  to 
groups  representative  of  the  detachment  and 
diversity  of  a  free  society  must  Inevitably 
taint  the  genuineness  of  their  detachment. 
This  would  be  true  even  without  the  charges 
that  have  now  developed  of  the  assignment 
of  CIA.  operatives  to  Influence  the  policy 
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statements  and  choice  of  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — a  practice  that 
may  have  extended  to  other  organizations  as 

well-  ,  ^    _. 

The  health  of  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  the  certainty  that  Its  free  InsUtutlons — 
Ita  press.  Its  educational  and  scientific 
bodies,  its  publishing  houses  and  television 
networks,  its  unions  and  business  organiza- 
tions— are  truly  free.  That  does  not  mean 
government  Is  barred  from  underwriting  In- 
ternational exchanges  or  research  study;  it 
means  that,  where  such  support  is  appro- 
priate, it  must  be  given  openly  through  its 
own  public  agencies. 

The  worst  part  of  the  current  mess  Is  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  C.I.A.,  with  Its  man- 
date for  espionage  and  subversion  all  over 
the  world,  rules  out  any  thoroughgoing  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  Its  activities.  That  means 
some  residue  of  suspicion  Is  sure  to  remain — 
both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad — no  matter 
how  conscientiously  the  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  last  week  by  President  Johnson 
seeks  to  formulate  policies  that  will  prevent 
the  CIA.  or  any  other  Federal  bureau  from 
Imperiling  the  "integrity  and  Independence" 
of  educational  institutions. 

When  a  government  finds  It  necessary  to 
set  up  an  agency  to  fight  subversion  with 
subversion  everywhere,  the  tragic  danger  It 
opens  up  is  that  among  the  people  It  sub- 
verts are  Its  own.  The  defense  against  such 
weakening  of  America's  institutional  fabric 
must  rest  with  the  President  and  Congress. 
Even  with  the  recent  broadening  of  Senator 
Russell's  watchdog  committee.  Congress  Is 
not  doing  its  part  of  that  Job. 

[From  the  Washington  Pest,  Feb.  18,  1967] 
The  CIA:  A  Case  of  Addiction 
Shortly  after  the  CIA's  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  a  leading  figure  in  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration who  was  asked  to  perform  a  dis- 
passionate post-mortem  observed  that  this 
country's  foreign  policy,  over  a  dozen  years 
of  intense  Cold  War  strain,  had  come  to  rely 
on  what  he  called  "two  kinds  of  dope." 

"When  all  the  usual,  conventional  political 
remedies  failed,"  he  said,  "the  first  Impulse 
has  usually  been  toward  foreign  aid — to  try 
to  buy  our  way  out  of  trouble.  The  last  re- 
sort has  been  to  dump  the  mess  on  CIA." 

The  result,  he  concluded,  was  that  the  In- 
telligence organization,  while  manned  by 
men  of  exceptional  competence,  was  being 
asked  to  perform  all  manner  of  outlandish — 
and  in  some  cases  Impossible — missions  to 
recoup  the  mistakes  of  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  Presidents.  Cuba,  for  one  example,  was 
a  terminal  case  when  it  was  handed  to  CIA. 
What  we  are  witnessing — and  may  be  wit- 
nessing on  an  ever-widening  scale — are  the 
ravages  of  this  addiction  laid  bare.  The  case 
of  the  National  Students  Association  doubt- 
less began  innocently  enough  In  the  grim 
Cold  War  atmosphere  of  the  late  40s  and 
early  50s,  when  communism  and  McCarthy- 
Ism  were  both  riding  high.  Communist 
groups  were  grabbing  for  control  of  Inter- 
national organizations  of  all  sorts — students, 
professional,  labor.  Private  American  groups, 
affiliated  to  these  international  bodies, 
lacked  the  money  and  in  many  cases  the 
knov7-how  with  which  to  fight  back,  and 
many  were  leftist-oriented,  by  American 
standards,  which  ruled  out  open  United 
States  Government  suppwrt  In  the  McCarthy 
age.  Congress,  moreover,  would  have  wanted 
any  Government-backed  delegation  to  fol- 
low the  Government's  line  with  fine  fidelity. 
(Ironically,  those  who  are  covertly  subsidized 
and  don't  know  it  are  more  likely  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  true  feelings.) 

So  the  clandestine  tack  was  almost  irre- 
sistible, what  with  all  those  unvouchered 
CIA  funds  for  which  no  public  accounting 
need  be  made.  For  this  same  reason,  long 
after  the  need  for  deception  passed,  it  was 
tempting  to  continue  along  the  covert  route, 
rather  than  battle  Congress  for  more  money 
for  the  State  Department's  restricted  budget. 


Covert  operations  are  seduclve  in  this,  and 
other  ways.  When  they  work,  they  can  work 
remarkably  well,  as  testified  to  by  any  num- 
ber of  unsung  and  unsingable  successes,  and 
some,  such  as  the  overthrow  of  Iran's  recalci- 
trant, uncooperative  Mossadegh,  which  have 
come  to  light  long  after  the  fact.  But  suc- 
cess has  a  spoiling  effect,  carrying  with  it  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Complacency  sets  in. 
Ends  begin  to  justify  whatever  means.  Moral 
Issues  evaporate.  So  does  simple  prudence. 
Who  bothered  to  check  up  on  the  U-2  flight 
plans  (another  stunning  intelligence  suc- 
cess) as  the  day  drew  near  for  the  abortive 
Big  Four  summit  meeting  in  May,  1960? 
Who  is  now  asking  whether  the  program  of 
aerial  reconnaissance  over  Cuba,  and  the 
contingency  plans  on  hand  in  case  of  mis- 
hap, are  still  as  valid  now,  given  possible  im- 
provements in  Soviet  antiaircraft  technology, 
as  they  were  when  the  go-ahead  was  last 
reviewed. 

If  addiction  is  what's  Involved,  the  cure  sug- 
gests itself.    It  lies  not  in  banning  all  covert 
activity,  any  more  than  drug  addiction  argues 
for  banning  medically  supervised  use  of  bar- 
biturates.    The  cure  lies  in   tight   control. 
The  first  move,  long  advocated  by  this  news- 
paper, ought  to  be  a  clean  break  between 
CIA's  intelligence-gathering  and  its  "opera- 
tions," or  as  they  are  better  known,  "dirty 
tricks."     Intelligence  data  can  too  easily  be 
bent  Into  a  compelling  argument  for  this  or 
that  covert  project  when  the  two  are  con- 
ducted  under   one   roof.     Secondly,   covert 
operations  need  the  closest  sort  of  case-by- 
case  supervision  by  the  White  House  and  by 
men  in  the  regular  departments,  whose  main 
concern  isn't  dirty  tricks,  but  the  day-to-day, 
aboveboard  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  a 
way  which  takes  Into  account  the  Govern- 
ment's moral  standing  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  even  this  Is  not  enough:  covert  opera- 
tions  corrupt   everybody   involved   In   time. 
The  eye  becomes  Jaded,  the  sense  of  outrage 
dulled;  what's  been  done  before  becomes  the 
norm.      Nor    can    the    watchman's    role    be 
played   by   Congress,   where   pragmatism   Is 
rampant  and  morality  too  often  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  Adam  Clayton  Powell  or  a  Bobby 
Baker;  where  practical  politics  has  a  covert 
quality  of  its  own. 

What's  really  needed,  beyond  a  fresh  start 
to  wipe  away  as  much  as  possible  the  stigma 
past  conduct  has  cast  on  almost  every  pri- 
vate institution  in  the  land.  Is  a  new  kind  of 
control  mechanism,  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  a  chronically  Jaundiced  eye.  This  prob- 
ably means  a  panel  whose  personnel  is  con- 
stantly changed  to  refresh  its  innocence. 
The  old  establishmentarians  won't  do;  too 
many  of  them  were  Involved  In  the  pre- 
scription which  produced  the  addiction.  In- 
deed, the  search  for  unsullied  individuals  or 
even  categories,  in  the  present  atmosphere, 
becomes  nearly  ludicrous.  Would  you  be- 
lieve a  lighthouse  keeper,  an  Arctic  explorer, 
or  perhaps  a  forest  ranger  or  the  headmis- 
tress of  a  young  ladles  finishing  school? 

One  might  begin  by  assembUng  a  panel 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unwitting  and  recon- 
ciled past  members,  over  the  years,  of  NSA. 
Where  the  Administration  cannot  afford  to 
begin — much  less  end  In  an  age  where  credi- 
bility has  become  a  household  anxiety — is 
with  the  old,  familiar  palliatives  of  an  in- 
house  review,  or  even  the  threadbare  standby 
of  a  one-shot  Inquiry  by  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens.  Shocking  revelations  call  for 
shock  treatment,  however  agonizing  the 
wrench  of  withdrawal  may  turn  out  to  be. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1967] 
Washington:  The  CIA  and  ths 
Unanswered  Qttestion 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  Feb.  21— After  all  the  mys- 
terious disclosures  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  secret  operations  among  the 
students   and  foundations  of  America,   one 
mystery  remains :  Why  did  all  the  intelligent 
people  around  the  President  not  intervene  to 


change  the  policy  before  It  became  a  public 
scandal? 

Almost  all  of  them  are  now  saying  the 
policy  was  obsolete  if  not  wrong.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stopped  It.  The  Vice  President  has 
criticized  it  publicly.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gard- 
ner, has  condemned  the  C.I.A.,  directed  by 
his  friend,  Richard  Helms,  for  carrying  It  on. 
Bobby  Kennedy,  who  presided  over  It  when 
he  was  Attorney  General,  has  sniped  at  it 
and  at  the  President  in  private.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Gardner,  and  Helms  are  now  heading  a  John- 
son committee  to  transform  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  aU  this  raises  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 

Why,  if  they  all  agree  now  It  Is  wrong, 
did  they  not  put  that  question  to  the  Presi- 
dent before?  Why,  if  they  condemn  the  press 
for  "embarrassing"  the  President  and  his  Ad- 
ministration now,  did  they  not  protect  him 
earlier  from  a  system  they  now  concede 
ihould  have  been  changed  long  ago? 

the  FtTTTJBE  PROBLEM 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  in  the 
last  week  that  everybody  here  Is  bored  with 
It,  and  the  Administration  is  so  vulnerable 
to  criticism  that  it  is  almost  embarrassing 
to  continue  the  controversy.  But  looking  to 
the  future,  there  is  still  a  fundamental  and 
unresolved  problem.  The  machinery  of  the 
Government  for  reviewing  policies  which  be- 
come obsolete  with  tne  passage  of  time  Is 
obviously  defective.  The  officials  now  deal- 
ing with  the  controversy  concede  the  point, 
and  they  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  limited 
question  of  the  C.I.A.  and  the  students,  but 
they  are  still  not  really  dealing  with  the 
larger  question  of  policy-making  that  pro- 
duced the  C.I.A.  controversy  in  the  first  place. 
That  question  is  how  can  the  Government 
keep  policies  up  to  date? 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
the  Administration  had  various  committees 
to  perform  precisely  the  function  of  answer- 
ing these  questions  in  relation  to  the  CIA, 
Bobby  Kennedy  headed  one  to  review  the 
C.LA.'s  activities  after  the  fiasco  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  1961.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
given  the  task  at  that  time  of  supervising 
the  C.IA.'s  activities  overseas.  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  was  assigned  the 
Job  of  watching  the  C.I.A.  for  the  Congress. 
And  the  President's  personal  friend,  Clark 
Clifford,  was  asked  to  preside  over  an  out- 
side committee  to  watch  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government. 

Apparently  none  of  these  committees, 
however,  either  knew  anything  about  what 
the  C.I~A.  was  doing  with  its  secret  funds 
for  students,  labor  unions,  magazines,  and 
radio  stations  such  as  Radio  Free  Europe,  or 
they  approved  what  President  Johnson's  own 
closest  associates  now  criticize. 

The  Administration,  under  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  had  an  Interdepart- 
mental committee  to  deal  with  the  Intel- 
ligence activities.  Johnson,  now  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  and  Cyrus  Vance,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Defense,  worked  with  Rich- 
ard Helms,  head  of  the  CIA.,  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Under  President  Johnson  now,  Walt  Ros- 
tow  of  the  White  House  staff.  Vance  of  the 
Pentagon,  Foy  Kohler,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow,  and  Helms  still  meet  regu- 
larly to  supervise  Intelligence  problems,  but 
none  of  tliese  conomittees  of  extraordinarily 
able  men  apparently  felt  that  the  secret 
financing  of  students,  labor  unions,  mag- 
azines, or  radio  stations  was  a  major  political 
Issue. 

SOMETHING  is  WRONG 


Even  the  Johnson  intimates  in  the  Govern- 
ment concede  that  something  Is  wrong  here. 
They  are  Irritated  with  the  press  for  expos- 
ing the  facts.  They  concede  the  C.I.A.  pol- 
icy toward  the  students  should  be  changed. 
But  they  have  stUl  not  dealt  with  the  major 
problem,  which  is  that  the  Administration's 
machinery  for  reviewing  poUcy  Is  defective; 
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that  the  Cabinet  and  the  National  I  Security 
Council  are  not  operaUng  to  checit  over- 
all poUcy.  and  that  the  State  Depirtment 
still  does  not  really  know  what  the  CIA.  la 

This  Is  the  issue  that  Is  troubling  Wash- 
ington now.  It  Is  really  the  same  Isiue  that 
has  been  bothering  the  capital  abo^t  Viet- 
nam—a tendency  to  drift  Into  unintended 
situations;  a  failure  of  the  machbiery  of 
government  to  review  old  policies  u»tU  It  Is 
too  late. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2^.  1967] 
Intelligence  and  Dibty  Tricms 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
The  CIA  problem  U  embarrassing  ind  It  Is 
a  disagreeable  subject  to  talk  about     But  It 
is  so  Important  that  we  cannot  sweep  It  un- 
der the  rug  and  try  to  forget  about  It.    For 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  been  compromised  by  th  j  disclo- 
sures, and  whether  or  not  we  like   to  think 
about  It,  we  cannot  conduct   the  tffalrs  of 
the  United  States   In  a  cloud  of  sisplclon. 
We  must  dispel   the  suspicion  an(^  restore 
confidence  In  our  good  faith.  , 

We  may  begin  by  noting  that  the!  cloud  of 
suspicion  is  much  wider  than  the  actual 
operations  of  the  CIA  could  poesibly  war- 
rant Anyone  with  experience  in  ifce  outer 
world  must  realize  that  the  CIA  1^  almost 
automatically  suspected  of  being  UApUcated 
In  or  of  being  the  prime  mover  in  all  man- 
ner of  happenings  abroad.  It  wo^d  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  outside  tne  United 
States  the  CIA  has  become  the  Universal 
scapegoat  for  any  rightist  activity  which 
people  on  the  left  and  in  the  center  dislike. 
The  CIA  has  acquired  a  legendary  fcharacter 
and  its  activities  are  rather  like  th4  exploits 
of  superman.  J 

The  CIA  legend  feeds  on  the  factj  that  the 
agency  has  In  fact  done  somewhere  some  of 
the  things  it  is  accused  of  doing  e'Sferj'where 
all  the  time.  It  has  overturned  governments 
in  Iran  and  Guatamala.  It  has  organized  an 
invasion  of  a  foreign  country  In  tl^e  Bay  of 
Pigs.  In  the  old  days  it  Interfered  with 
money  in  elections  in  Prance  and  [Italy.  It 
has  subsidized  the  foreign  actlviti«6  of  stu- 
dents, scholars.  Journalists,  churchmen,  labor 
leaders;  it  has  paid  for  radio  stations  and 
magazines  abroad.  Although  theie  opera- 
tions have  been  visible  enough,  they  have 
been  financed  secretly.  The  secrec]  has  pre- 
vented reliable  knowledge  as  to  ^here  the 
real  CIA  activities  end  and  where  the  sus- 
pected and  imaginary  ones  begin. 

In  this  way  the  cloud  of  suspicion  has  been 
generated  which  envelops  so  large  a  part  of 
American  action  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  may  go  on  to  note  that  the  t  Lmerlcans 
are  the  only  people  who  have  not  shared  In 
this  general  suspicion. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  ch  irges  and 
exposures  made  bv  minorities  on  t:ie  Ameri- 
cans left  and  right.  But  until  re<  ently  the 
great  majority  have  taken  for  grunted  the 
purity  of  the  government's  motives  and  the 
Innocence  of  its  actions.  The  seer  scy  of  the 
operation  shielded  it  from  suspicion  in  this 
country,  and  with  very  little  questioning  and 
argument  the  Congress  has  voted  se:ret  funds 
of  unknown  size  for  which  there  is  no  public 
accounting. 

If  we  push  deeper  Into  the  mattur  we  find. 
I  believe,  that  the  root  of  the  trouile  is  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
used  for  much  more  than  genul;ie  intelli- 
gence work.  It  has  been  used  as  a  propa- 
ganda agency,  as  a  superior  diplonatic  for- 
eign service,  as  an  agency  for  clandestine 
intervention  in  foreign  countries.  The 
breadth  of  the  CIA's  authorized]  activities 
has  not  only  generated  the  cloud  o1  suspicion 
over  American  action  abroad  bjt  It  has 
spoiled  the  CIA  as  an  Intelligence  agency 
here  at  home. 

The  prime  example  of  this  was!  the  fiasco 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.     In  that  affair  the  CIA 


organized  an  Invasion  of  Cuba.  As  an  in- 
telligence agency,  however,  It  was  supposed 
to  advise  the  President  about  the  prospects 
of  the  Invasion  and  the  probable  reaction 
of  the  Cubans.  Because  the  same  CIA  men 
who  were  running  the  Invasion  had  also  to 
advise  the  President  on  Its  prospects,  their 
optimism  got  the  better  of  their  InteUlgence 
and  the  President  received  wholly  wrong 
advice.  Thus  he  was  led  Into  a  disaster 
which  very  nearly  wrecked  the  Kennedy 
Administration  at  the  outset. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  President  Kennedy 
was  urged  to  cut  the  CIA  apart,  separating 
sharply  the  business  of  IntelUgence  from 
tlie  business  of  propaganda  and  interven- 
tion. Unhappily,  President  Kennedy  did  not 
take  this  advice  and,  after  a  little  tinkering 
with  personnel  and  with  the  details,  he  left 
Intact  the  secret  conglomeration  which  is 
known  as  CIA. 

There  will  be  and  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  the  problem,  I  believe,  unless  there  is  a 
surgical  operation  which  separates  true  in- 
telligence work  from  the  whole  clutter  of 
other  activities.  An  Intelligence  agency 
should  deal  with  espionage,  research  and 
analysis.  The  other  activities,  propaganda, 
intervention  and  dirty  tricks  shoxild  not  be 
in  the  intelligence  agency.  They  should  not 
be  under  the  same  roof,  they  should  not  be 
manned  by  the  same  men  and  they  should 
not  be  under  the  same  men  and  they  should 
not  be  under  the  same  cloak  of  secrecy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  will  Improve 
the  Integrity  of  the  true  intelligence  work. 
What  will  it  do  to  the  other  operations  If 
they  are  divorced  from  the  CIA  as  a  secret 
inteUigence  agency?  Secret  propaganda 
would  be  abolished.  This  would  make  more 
credible  open  and  avowed  propaganda.  By 
taking  the  business  of  intervening  in  for- 
eign countries  out  of  the  CIA,  the  tempta- 
tion to  Intervene  wlU  be  diminished.  This 
would  in  itself  be  a  good  thing,  and  in  the 
rare  cases  where  intervention  was  a  vital 
necessity,  it  could  be  set  up  secretly  enough 
in  the  Defense  Department.  As  to  the  dirty 
tricks,  like  bribing  a  politician  somewhere 
abroad,  the  American  Republic  will  survive 
if  such  dirty  tricks  are  not  performed. 


men  in  Vietnam,  but  we  should  never 
forget  the  equally  great  sacrifices  of 
those  who  fought  in  prior  wars.  A  man 
who  fought  in  World  War  I,  World  War 
rr,  or  the  Korean  war  should  have  no  less 
weight  in  coming  to  a  determination  to 
reopen  these  cemeteries. 

Ever  since  the  Defense  Department 
first  announced  the  closing  of  Beverly 
I  have  been  urging  expansion.  The  final 
decision  to  follow  this  course  is  welcome, 
but  long  overdue. 

I  might  also  point  out  here  that  the 
Times  story  cited  the  figure  of  "half 
billion  dollars"  as  the  cost  of  expansion. 
The  correct  figure  is  8642,500  to  acquire 
and  develop  a  total  of  32  acres. 

I  would  hope  that  the  decision  to  ex- 
pand these  cemeteries  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  gift  of  sacrifice  made 
to  our  counti-y  by  the  veterans  of  every 
war  and  every  period  in  our  histoiy. 
The  contributions  our  veterans  have 
made  in  the  past,  and  that  are  being 
made  today,  demand  that  we  make  the 
meager  provision  of  a  final  resting  place. 
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BURIAL  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  to  read  the  story 
in  today's  New  York  Times  which  at- 
tributed to  "White  House  spokesmen" 
statements  that  tend  to  cast  a  slur  on 
every  person  who  ever  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  story  concerned  the  recently  an- 
nounced decision  to  expand  certain  na- 
tional cemeteries,  including  the  Beverly 
National  Cemetery  in  New  Jersey.  The 
article  stated  that  the  decision  had  been 
reached  "reluctantly"  and  had  been 
made  only  because  Vietnam  war  dead 
were  being  turned  away. 

Although  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  men  killed  in  Vietnam  being 
refused  burial  in  certain  of  these  na- 
tional cemeteries,  there  have  also  been  a 
much  larger  number  of  veterans  of  other 
wars  turned  away  for  the  same  reason — 
lack  of  space.  We  are  naturally  more 
cognizant  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  servlce- 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the 
first  National  Vocational  Education  Act 
on  February  23,  1917,  the  act  made  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  practical  vocational 
education  programs  which  have  proven 
to  be  of  greater  and  greater  service  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  Nation. 

Connecticut's  programs  over  the  past 
50  years  have  been  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice. The  executive  board  of  the  Connect- 
icut Vocational  Association  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  50th  anniversary  date. 

The  role  of  vocational  education  in 
constructing  a  better  future  and  provid- 
ing more  opportunities  for  all  our  people 
has  been  attracting  increasing  interest. 
The  Congress  has,  in  recent  years, 
strengthened  the  abilities  of  our  school 
systems  to  furnish  skills  for  today's  and 
tomorrow's  jobs.  It  is  fitting  that  we  no- 
tice what  has  been  done  over  the  years 
as  we  meet  the  needs  for  what  can  be 
done. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  on  February  23,  1917,  President 
\Voodrow  Wilson  signed  into  law  the  first 
National  Vocational  Education  Act — the 


smith-Hughes  Act.  This  landmark  leg- 
islation as  amended  and  supplemented 
bas  been  the  basis  of  the  Federal  effort 
In  the  field  of  vocational  training. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  prompted 
by  a  realization  that  it  was  a  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  prepare 
youth  and  adults  for  employment  and  to 
assist  the  employed  workers  in  gaining 
advancement  through  additional  train- 
ing Furthermore,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  established  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  federalism,  with  the 
Federal  Government  providing  funds  and 
helping  to  promote,  develop,  and  im- 
prove programs,  but  the  States  admin- 
istering the  program.  This  early  experi- 
ment in  joint  cooperation  has  been  a 
model  the  Congress  has  followed  in  es- 
tablishing many  programs.  The  fore- 
sight of  our  earlier  colleagues  in  estab- 
lishing this  vocational  training  program 
is  to  be  commended. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  In 
the  87th  Congress,  and  to  have  played  a 
part  in  reevaluating  the  Federal  role  in 
these  programs.  Two  important  amend- 
ments were  reconmiended  by  my  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  Both  became  laws. 
The  first  established  the  manpower 
training  and  development  program  de- 
signed to  retrain  workers  with  obsolete 
skills  for  new  jobs.  The  second  amend- 
ment extended  the  title  VIH  program  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
promote  training  In  scientific  and  techni- 
cal fields. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  economy,  our  workers  must  be 
qualified  in  skills  that  will  be  useful  in 
the  future.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  assists  them  in  this  regard  and  helps 
us  assure  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
Nation.  

TO    AMEND    THE     FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS  ACT 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
priorities  cited  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  was  the 
need  "to  do  more  for  the  consumer." 
Definite  proposals  toward  this  objective 
were  contained  in  the  President's  recent 
message  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer. In  the  field  of  added  protection 
for  people  against  hazards  in  their 
homes,  there  was  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion to  broaden  and  strengthen  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953. 

The  original  act  was  designed  to  re- 
move from  the  market  certain  highly 
flammable  articles  of  clothing,  such  as 
the  famous  "torch  sweaters."  In  this 
purpose,  the  act  succeeded.  However,  It 
did  not  affect  the  marketing  of  other 
clothing,  still  on  the  market  today,  some 
of  which  is  extremely  flammable.  Fur- 
thermore, the  originial  act  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  broader  problem 


of  Interior  furnishings,  which  can  also 
pose  a  threat  to  safety. 

Accordingly,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1953,  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
problems  of  today.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  are  burned  each  year  In 
America  from  fires  originating  In  highly 
flammable  fabrics.  That  Is  the  prob- 
lem In  sheer  numbers.  When  we  take  a 
closer  look,  however,  we  find  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  victims  are  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  those  least  able 
to  protect  themselves.  There  is  another 
facet  to  stimulate  all  of  us  to  action.  As 
Is  well  known,  bums  represent  a  very  deli- 
cate medical  problem,  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  time,  care,  and  expense  In  the 
treatment. 

The  amendments  in  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  revise  the  existing 
standards  for  wearing  apparel,  to  give 
people  more  protection.  Standards 
could  also  be  Issued  for  Interior  furnish- 
ings such  as  draperies,  rugs,  blankets,  up- 
holstery, foam  padding,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  a  need  for  flam- 
mability  standards  for  these  products. 
There  would  be  a  study  of  the  causes  of 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  losses  re- 
sulting from  clothing  and  household  ma- 
terial fires,  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Finally,  the  amendments  would 
authorize  the  conduct  of  laboratory  re- 
search into  the  flammablllty  of  furnish- 
ings, fabrics,  and  materials. 

I  think  these  amendments  are  urgently 
needed.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  them 
to  be  reasonable,  both  in  their  scope  and 
in  the  procedures  outlined  for  adminis- 
tering the  bill.  The  President  pointed 
out  that  this  gap  In  the  existing  legis- 
lation Is  so  glaring  that  action  should 
not  be  delayed. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  give  this  bill 
their  thoughtful  deliberation  and  sup- 
port. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  E. 
JONES,  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
mv  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Jones,  spoke  to  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  and  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs  Briefing  Conference  on  Electric 
and  Gas  Power.  I  think  the  contents  of 
that  speech  should  be  considered  by  all 
the  Members  of  this  House.  The  speech 
follows : 


Speech  of  Honohable  Robert  E.  Jones 
I  am  happv  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
with  you  the  "futiue  of  the  electric  industry. 
I  wili  confine  my  remarks  to  the  electric 
industry  because  I  could  not.  In  the  time 
allotted  to  me  today,  adequately  discuss 
both  the  electric  industry  and  America's 
great  gas  industry. 


You  are  familiar  with  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  the  electric  industry  and  with  the 
predictions  oi  record  growth  ahead.  In 
1963.  the  Nation's  electric  power  bill  wa« 
about  $14  billion.  In  1980,  the  bm  U  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $42  bUUon,  and  rising. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  industry  of  such 
magnitude  must  have  a  tremendous  impect 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  American  people  and 
the  economic  destiny  of  our  NaUon.  Elec- 
tricity is  an  essential  commodity  for  every- 
one. Everyone  has  a  vitsa  stake  In  its  devel- 
opment. 

The  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon's  Survey  of 
1964  charted  the  development  of  the  electric 
industry.  It  laid  out  guidelines  for  a  vast 
expansion  of  electric  generation  and  trans- 
mission faclUtles  to  meet  our  country's  needs 
in  the  next  fifteen  years.  With  such  expan- 
sion. It  forecast  a  27  percent  reduction  in  the 
average  uiUt  price  to  consimiers  of  resi- 
dential, commercial  and  industrial  electricity. 
It  is  expected  that  nuclear  energy  will  con- 
tribute to  the  downturn  In  electricity  costs 
in  the  next  fifteen  years.  I  understand  that 
nuclear  power  was  specified  for  55  percent 
of  the  new  generating  capacity  contracted  for 
in  the  United  States  last  year.  Last  year's 
orders  for  nuclear  power  plant  equipment 
were  four  times  larger  than  in  1965  and  five 
times  larger  than  all  orders  in  the  years  be- 
fore 1965.  Orders  being  placed  this  year 
cannot  be  assured  delivery  until  1972  or 
1973. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  has  contracted  for  two 
1150  megawatt  nuclear  power  plants.  These 
two  units  vrill  produce  over  2,300,000  kilo- 
watts of  power.  TVA  estimates  that  the  nu- 
clear components  will  save  more  than  .$8 
mUllon  a  year. 

The  American  consumer  must  receive  the 
benefits  without  dilution,  of  the  electric 
industry  expansion  program.  The  full  bene- 
fits which  flow  from  lower  costs  of  genera- 
tion and  transmission  must  go  to  the  con- 
sumer, not  to  the  monopolistic  electric 
utlUUee. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  question:  How  do 
we  channel  this  flow  of  benefits  to  Insure 
that  It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  public 
interest?  The  answer  is  founded  on  two 
words— competition   and   regulation. 

The  electric  industry  today  comprises 
more  than  3,600  separately  operated  systems. 
Of  these  about  480  are  private  utilities. 
These  private  utilities  produce  about  76 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electric  power  and 
serve  almost  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. 

Public  and  cooperative  agencies  which  ob- 
tain low  cost  power  from  Federal  hydro- 
power  plants  provide  a  form  of  competition 
for  the  private  utilities,  by  establishing  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  reasonableness 
of  utility  rates  and  services.  The  existence 
of  thU  yardstick  has  prevented  unrestrained 
monopoly  pricing  of  electricity. 

I  grew  up  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  of  North 
Alabama  and  now  represent  this  area  in 
the  Congress.  Public  power  at  low  ratee, 
as  provided  through  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  has  brought  Immeasurable  bene- 
fits to  my  part  of  the  country  and  has  estab- 
lished the  foundation  for  a  healthy  and  ex- 
panding economic  area. 

Throughout  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  low  cost  public  power  haa 
modernized  the  farms  and  brought  new  com- 
forts to  rural  living.  It  has  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  new  Industries  to  the  Valley  which 
have  turned  backwater  hamlets  and  tovros 
into  vigorous  and  expanding  economic  en- 
titles. 

I  think  it  is  alarming  that  the  proportion 
of  Federally  generated  power  has  been  de- 
clining and  thus  warping  the  yardstick  and 
rendering  it  less  efTectlve.  This  situation  Is 
partlculariy  alarming  when  we  look  ahead 
and   contemplate   the  predictions   that   the 
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amount  of  electric  power  generate  I  In  this 
country  will  triple  by  1980. 

If  the  total  amount  of  electric  p<  wer  gen- 
erated In  this  country  triples  by  19»0.  as  the 
National  Power  Survey  predicted,  the  amount 
of   Federally   generated   power   should   also 

triple  ]   ,^       X 

And  even  more  Important,  how  cpuld  pub- 
lic power  survive  the  establlshmett  of  the 
great  regional  power  pooling  combines  If  it 
does  not  keep  pace  with  Industry  efpanslon? 
Already  we  have  witnessed  formation  of 
power  pooling  blocs  which  exclude  public 
power  groups.  1 

Either  we  maintain  a  reaaonablfc  balance 
as  between  public  and  private  pow^r  groups, 
or  the  electric  Industry  will  be  cjomlnated 
and  controlled  by  the  large  prlvatf  utilities 
within  the  next  fifteen  years.  1 

As  you  know,  the  large  electric  utjllty  com- 
panies have  been  expanding.  In  1664.  there 
were  480  privately  owned  electric  \<Ullty  sys- 
tems, most  of  which  were  createid  by  the 
merger  and  consolidation  of  some  iS.OOO  sys- 
tems previously  In  existence. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  make  e^iiery  effort 
In  the  years  ahead  to  protect  the  lability  of 
the  smaller  systems,  especially  the  public 
power  systems,  to  carry  on  In  an  efl^clent  and 
productive  manner.  These  small  systems 
must  be  supported  In  their  effortsj— 

To  participate  fully  in  poolina  arrange- 
ments; j 

To  construct  and  operate  Joint  generation 
and  transmission  facilities:  i 

To  obtain  electricity  at  reasonfible  rates 
from  power  suppliers; 

To  transmit  the  power  to  their  customers 
at  fair  and  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  smaller  systems  are  supported  in 
this  manner,  competition  In  the  alectrlc  In- 
dustry will  be  preserved  and  the]  yardstick 
will  remain  straight  and  true  and  ffifectlve. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Congress  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  vital  need  for  comjietltlon  in 
the  electric  industry  and  will  mov^  ahead  In 
the  immediate  future  to  stimulate  Federal 
development  of  new  power  sources.  Public 
power  systems  must  continue  to  grow. 
Otherwise  they  will,  it  Is  certalnl  be  swal- 
lowed, digested  and  forgotten — aid  the  big 
loser  will  be  the  American  public.J 

The  Congress  must  do  what  It  (Jan  to  pre- 
serve competitive  conditions  in  ^e  electric 
Industry.  It  must  also  energeljlcally  ex- 
amine governmental  regulation  o<  rates  and 
services.  I  believe  there  is  mucl^  room  for 
Improvement  in  this  area,  both  bfr  the  state 
commissions  and  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Disuse  has  dulled  the  ciittlng  edge 
of  many  of  our  regulatory  tools. 

The  Federal  Power  Commlsslonfs  program 
In  the  last  few  years  for  review  atnd  regula- 
tion of  the  wholesale  rates  of  electricity 
transmitted  or  sold  In  Interstate  commerce 
is  commendable  and  is  a  good  beginning. 
This  program  should  be  strengtiiened  and 
expanded. 

You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  efforts 
made  in  1965  by  the  private  utilities  to  enact 
the  Holland-Smathers  blU  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  historl:  blackout 
of  November  9,  1965.  In  the  Northeast  section 
of  the  country  helped  to  scuttl»  this  bill. 
This  mass  power  failure  graphically  demon- 
strated the  Interstate  character  cf  the  elec- 
tric Industry  and  revealed  the  ne«  d  for  more, 
rather  than  less,  regulation  to  a»ure  relia- 
bility of  service. 

The  technological  advances  In  generating 
and  transmitting  electric  power  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  increased  pooling  and  co- 
ordinaUon.  V.'e  mr.y  expect  to  E<e  proposals 
for  new  legislation  which,  in  essence,  would 
exempt  private  utilities  from  thd  anti-trust 
laws.  Lost  year,  hearings  were  held  on  a 
Senate  bill  which  would  provide  such  exemp- 
tion if  the  Federal  Power  Comml  ssion  found 
tiiat  a  proposed  coordination  or  pooling 
agreement  would  not  adversely  affect  com- 


petition or  restrain  trade  in  the  marketing  of 
electricity.  However,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  PPC  should  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
this  issue. 

We  must  remember  that  the  anti-trtist 
laws,  although  often  vague  and  sporadically 
enforced,  have  been  a  potent  force  In  the  at- 
tainment or  protection  ol  economic  democ- 
racy. In  any  event,  as  long  as  the  anti-trust 
laws  apply  they  will  serve  as  a  powerful  de- 
terrent. The  big  fellow  will  think  twice  be- 
fore clobbering  the  little  fellow  at  the  risk  of 
Inviting  anti-trust  action. 

At  the  heart  of  the  projections  of  decreas- 
ing electricity  costs  in  the  next  decade,  is  the 
continued  expansion  of  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  facilities.  I  believe  that  the 
FPC  should  be  authorized  to  require  certifi- 
cates of  necessity  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  such  EHV  laciUtles.  These 
transmission  facilities  are  a  major  key  to  the 
control    of   electricity — and   profits. 

The  development  of  giant  EHV  transmis- 
sion networks  will  be  the  core  of  the  vast 
regional  and  interregional  power  systems  of 
the  future.  They  must  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  pubUc  rather  than  for 
the  profits  of  a  few.  Hence,  I  believe  that 
the  planning  and  esUbUshment  of  these  net- 
works must  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
monitored. 

As  a  starter,  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  be  broadened  to 
assure  its  supervision  over  the  developing 
EHV  transmission  networks.  At  the  same 
time,  this  highly  important  component  of 
the  electric  Industry  should  be  kept  under 
constant  study  by  Congress. 

We  are  seeing  today  an  enormous  spurt  In 
efforts  to  attain  the  benefits  of  extra-high- 
voltage  inter-regional  interconnections  and 
pooling.  Already,  the  major  lines  of  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  and 
the  major  systems  on  the  west  coast  are  in- 
terconnected ih  some  degree,  and  most  of 
these  interconnections  extend  beyond  state 
boundaries.  State  regulation  is  not  suffi- 
cient.    Federal  authority  is  needed. 

Also,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  participate  actively  in  power 
planning  on  a  national  basis  with  the  pur- 
pose of  molding  and  giving  direction  and 
cohesion  to  the  multiplying  regional  and 
inter-reglonal  power  systems.  By  promoting 
the  coordination  of  the  Nation's  power  sys- 
tems it  will  promote  efficiency  and  reliability 
of  service  and  will  set  the  stage  for  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  a  national,  intercon- 
nected, power  network. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  final  point  which  I  will 
put  to  you  In  the  form  of  a  question.  What 
will  this  fantastic  expansion  of  the  electric 
industry  In  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
do  to  our  air.  our  water.  o\ir  natural  scenery? 
Certainly,  ovir  air  and  water  are  in  trouble 
already  and  government  at  all  levels,  and 
Industry,  are  under  steadUy  Increasing  pres- 
sure to  do  something  about  It.  And  en- 
croachments upon  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
community  and  our  Nation  are  inspiring  new 
protests  daily.  In  fact,  we  now  have  a  na- 
tional beautlftcation  program  to  gloss  over 
some  of  the  blight  and  dowdlness  which  are 
products  of  our  so-called  modem  civilization. 
The  vast  expansion  of  the  electric  Industry 
which  lies  ahead  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
construction  explosion — construction  of  elec- 
tric generating  plants,  substations,  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  distribution  lines.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  will  expect — 
and.  in  my  opinion,  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect— that  this  new  construction  will  not  be 
an  eyesore,  will  not  mar  the  rural  landscape 
or  contribute  to  urban  blight. 

And  the  inevitable  proliferation  of  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines  and  poles  will 
fire  new  public  arguments  and  demands  that 
the  lines  go  underground  for  aesthetic  rea- 
son.-!. The  President  has  under  consideration 
at  this  time  a  proposed  $30  million  research 
and  development  program  to  find  satisfac- 


tory,   low-coet    methods    of    placing    power 
transmission  lines  underground. 

The  electric  Industry  Is  aware,  of  course, 
of  these  aesthetic  problems  ahead  as  well 
as  the  dangers  Involved  In  accelerating  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 

In  fact,  It  has  been  reported  that  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  electric  power  Indiistry 
alone  has  spent  $750  million  on  air  and  water 
pollution  control.  However,  thla  expenditure 
is  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  when  we 
consider  an  estimate  by  the  Howard  Busi- 
ness Review  that  $275  billion  wUl  have  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  33  years  to  provide  us 
with  good  quality  air  and  water. 

One  of  the  critical  poUutlon  problems 
which  will  loom  ever  larger  for  the  Industry 
In  the  years  ahead  wUl  be  how  effectively 
and  safely  to  dispose  of  radioactive  wastes 
which  are  the  by-product  of  nuclear  power 
Installations.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
will  be  found  simply  because  it  must  be 
found. 

Many  other  Important  problems,  as  you 
know,  will  confront  the  Industry  as  Its  ex- 
pansion program  is  forced  to  adjust  to  re- 
quirements dictated  by  a  growing  public  in- 
terest In  and  concern  with  environmental 
enhancement. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  will 
require  a  vigorous,  continuing  effort  by  all 
of  us  to  insure  that  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  generation  and  transmission — in  the 
form  of  lower  costs  and  better  service— are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

We  must  strengthen  our  governmental 
tools  to  protect  the  consumer. 

We  must  do  this  to  render  more  effective 
governmental  regulation  of  monopolistic 
utilltlee. 

We  must  do  this  to  preserve  the  yardstick 
for  determination  of  fair  prices  for  elec- 
tric energy. 

We  must  do  this  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  public  and  cooperative  parts  of  the 
Industry,  and  thus  enable  them  to  remain 
competitive  and  retain  a  fair  share  of  Amer- 
ica's energy  business. 

There  are  dangers  and  opportunities  on 
the  horizon  for  both  sectors  of  the  Industry, 
public  and  private. 

But  I  am  confident  that  with  a  little 
Imagination  and  foresight  by  industry  and 
government  the  dangers  can  be  averted  and 
the  opportunities  exploited. 


February  2S,  1967 
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ONE  NATION,  ONE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob j  ection . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2h 
years  ago.  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions and  platform  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 
Our  1964  Democratic  platform,  "One  Na- 
tion, One  People,"  is  truly  a  historic 
milestone  in  dealing  plainly  and  straight- 
forwardly with  the  complex  domestic 
and  international  issues  of  the  mld- 
1960"s.  As  I  said  In  my  report  at  that 
time: 

This  platform  builds  on  the  great  pledgee 
made  four  years  ago  (1960) .  It  addresses  It- 
self to  the  hard  problems  and  new  chal- 
lenges of  our  time.  The  oldest  political 
party  in  the  free  world.  In  the  pages  of  this 
platform,  demonstrates  its  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous spirit  in  the  service  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. . 

Our  platform  expresses  the  consensus  n 
the  Democratic  Party.    It  reflects  a  program 


on  which  this  united,  prosperous  and  free 
nation  can  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  record  of 
achievement  of  the  historic  89th  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years  has  made 
good  on  major  commitments  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  made  to  the  voters  in  the 
1964  campaign.  I  am  confident  that  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress,  under  the  cour- 
ageous leadership  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  take  before  the  voters  next 
year  an  imequaled  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, of  progress,  of  stewardship,  and 
dedication  to  our  platform  pledges.  The 
American  voters  will  know  beyond  any 
doubt  that  President  Johnson,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey,  and  we  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  Congress  have  kept 
faith  with  them  and  because  of  this  all 
Americans  have  benefited. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
1964  Democratic  platform,  "One  Nation, 
One  People,"  so  that  Americans  every- 
where may  judge  for  themselves  the 
progress  we  have  made  thus  far  in  carry- 
ing out  its  principles: 

One  Nation,  One  People 

America  is  One  Nation,  One  People. 

The  welfare,  progress,  security  and  siu'- 
vlval  of  each  of  us  reside  in  the  common 
good — the  sharing  of  responsibilities  as  well 
as  benefits  by  all  our  people. 

Democracy  In  America  rests  on  the  con- 
fidence that  people  can  be  trusted  with 
freedom.  It  comes  from  the  conviction  that 
we  will  find  In  freedom  a  unity  of  purpose 
stronger  than  all  our  differences. 

We  have  drawn  upon  that  unity  when  the 
forces  of  ignorance,  hate,  and  fear  fired  an 
assassin's  bullet  at  the  nation's  heart.  Incited 
violence  In  our  land,  and  attacked  the  out- 
posts of  freedom  around  the  world. 

Because  of  this  unity,  those  who  traffic 
In  fear,  hate,  falsehood,  and  violence  have 
failed  to  undermine  our  people's  deep  love 
of  truth  and  quiet  faith  in  freedom. 

Our  program  for  the  future  is  to  make 
the  national  purpose — the  hiunan  purpose  of 
us  all — fulfill  our  individual  needs. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  this  platform  as  a 
covenant  of  unity. 

We  invite  all  to  Join  us  who  believe  that 
narrow  partisanship  takes  too  small  account 
of  the  size  of  our  task,  the  penalties  for 
failure  and  the  boundless  rewards  to  all  otir 
people  for  success. 

We  offer  as  the  goal  of  this  covenant  peace 
for  all  nations  and  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

PEACE 

Peace  should  be  the  first  concern  of  all 
governments  as  It  Is  the  prayer  of  all  men. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
nuclear  age,  the  preservation  of  peace  re- 
quires the  strength  to  wage  war  and  the 
wisdom  to  avoid  It.  The  search  for  peace 
requires  the  utmost  intelligence,  the  clearest 
vision,  and  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 

Because  for  four  years  our  nation  has  pa- 
tiently demonstrated  these  qualities  and  per- 
sistently used  them,  the  world  Is  closer  to 
peace  today  than  it  was  In  1960. 

In  1960,  freedom  was  on  the  defensive. 
The  Communists — doubting  both  our 
strength  and  oiu-  will  to  use  it — pressed  for- 
ward In  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  Berlin. 

President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  set  out  to  remove  any  question  of 
our  power  or  our  will.  In  the  Cuban  crisis  of 
1962  the  Communist  offensive  shattered  on 
the  rock  of  President  Kennedy's  determina- 
tion— and  our  ability — to  defend  the  peace. 

Two  years  later.  President  Johnson  re- 
^nded  to  another  Conmiunlst  challenge. 


this  time  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Once  again 
power  exercised  with  restraint  repulsed  Com- 
munist aggression  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Responsible  leadership,  unafraid  but  re- 
fusing to  take  needless  risk,  has  tiimed  the 
tide  In  freedom's  favor.  No  nation,  old  or 
new,  has  Joined  the  Communist  bloc  since 
Cuba  during  the  preceding  Republican  Ad- 
ministration. Battered  by  economic  failures, 
challenged  by  recent  American  achievements 
in  space,  torn  by  the  Chinese-Russian  rift, 
and  faced  with  American  strength  and 
courage — International  Communism  has  lost 
its  unity  and  momentum. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

By  the  end  of  i960,  military  strategy  was 
being  shaped  by  the  dictates  of  arbitrary 
budget  ceilings  Instead  of  the  real  needs  of 
national  security.  There  were,  for  example, 
too  few  ground  and  air  forces  to  fight  limited 
war,  although  such  wars  were  a  means  to 
continued  Communist  expansion. 

Since  then,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
we  have  created  a  balanced,  versatile,  power- 
ful defense  establishment,  capable  of  coun- 
tering aggression  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  conflict,  from  nuclear  confrontation  to 
guerrilla  subversion. 

We  have  increased  our  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  Polaris  missiles  from 
fewer  than  100  to  more  than  1.000.  more 
than  four  times  the  force  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  increased  the  nimiber  of 
combat  ready  divisions  from  11  to  16. 

Until  such  time  as  there  can  be  an  en- 
forceable treaty  providing  for  inspected  and 
verified  disarmament,  we  must,  and  we  will 
maintain  our  military  strength,  as  the  sword 
and  shield  of  freedom  and  the  guarantor  of 
peace. 

Specifically,  we  must  and  we  will: 

Continue  the  overwhelming  supremacy  of 
our  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces. 

Strengthen  further  our  forces  for  discour- 
aging limited  wars  and  fighting  subversion. 

Maintain  the  world's  largest  research  and 
development  effort,  which  has  Initiated  more 
than  200  new  programs  since  1961.  to  en- 
sure continued  American  leadership  in 
weapons  systems  and  equipment. 

Continue  the  nationwide  Civil  Defense 
program  as  an  Important  part  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Pursue  our  examination  of  the  Selective 
Service  program  to  make  certain  that  it  Is 
continued  only  as  long  as  It  is  necessary  and 
that  we  meet  our  military  manpower  needs 
without  social  or  economic  injustice. 

Attract  to  the  military  services  the  high- 
est caliber  of  career  men  and  women  and 
make  certain  they  are  adequately  paid  and 
adequately  housed. 

Maintain  our  Cost  Reduction  Program,  to 
ensure  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every 
dollar  spent,  and  minimize  the  disruptive 
effects  of  changes  In  defense  spending. 

BTTILDrNO  THE  PEACE 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
determined  that  it  be  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth. 

As  citizens  of  the  world,  we  insist  that  this 
power  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  respon- 
sibUlty. 

Control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
remain  solely  with  the  highest  elected  of- 
ficial in  the  country — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Through  our  policy  of  never  negotiating 
from  fear  but  never  fearing  to  negotiate,  we 
are  slowly  but  surely  approaching  the  point 
where  effective  International  agreements 
providing  for  Inspection  and  control  can 
begin  to  lift  the  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ments off  the  backa  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

In  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  signed  now 
by  over  100  nations,  we  have  written  our  com- 
mitment to  limitations  on  the  arms  race, 
consistent  with  our  security.    Reduced  pro- 


duction of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses has  been  announced  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  been  barred  from  outer  space. 

Already  the  air  we  and  our  children  breathe 
Is  freer  of  nuclear  contamination. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  all-out 
efforts  through  fully-enforclble  measures  to 
halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race  and  bring  to 
an  end  the  era  of  nuclear  terror. 

We  will  maintain  our  solemn  commitment 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  its  constituent 
agencies  working  to  strengthen  It  as  a  more 
effective  Instrument  for  peace,  for  prevent- 
ing or  resolving  International  disputes,  and 
for  building  free  nations  through  economic, 
technical,  and  cultural  development.  We 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  in  Increased  partnership  with 
our  friends  and  associates  in  the  commu- 
nity which  spans  the  North  Atlantic.  In 
every  possible  way  we  will  work  to  strengthen 
our  ties  and  Increase  our  cooperation,  build- 
ing always  more  firmly  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  the  NATO  treaty. 

We  pledge  unflagging  devotion  to  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom  from  Berlin  to  South 
Vietnam. 

We  will: 

Help  the  people  of  developing  nations  In 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  create  conditions  in 
which  freedom  and  independence  can 
flourish. 

Place  increased  priority  on  private  enter- 
prise and  development  loans  as  we  continue 
to  Improve  our  mutual  assistance  programs. 

Work  for  the  attainment  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East  as  an  urgent  goal,  using  our  best 
efforts  to  prevent  a  military  unbalance,  to 
encourage  arms  reductions  and  the  use  of 
national  resources  for  internal  development 
and  to  encourage  the  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and 
opportunity.  The  problems  of  political  ad- 
justment between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries can  and  must  be  peacefully  resolved 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  every  nation 
respected. 

Support  the  partnership  of  free  American 
Republics  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Move  actively  to  carry  out  the  Resolution 
of  the  Organization  of  American  Stat«s  to 
further  isolate  Castroism  and  speed  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  responsibility  In 
Cuba. 

Support  our  friends  in  and  around  the 
rim  ol  the  Pacific,  and  encourage  a  growing 
understanding  among  peoples,  expansion  of 
cultural  exchanges,  and  strengthening  of  ties. 

Oppose  aggression  and  the  use  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  against  any  nation. 

Encourage  by  all  peaceful  means  the  grow- 
ing Independence  of  the  captive  peoples  liv- 
ing under  Communism  and  hasten  the  day 
that  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  E^t 
Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania. Poland,  Rumania  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  will  achieve  full  freedom  and 
self-determination.  We  deplore  Conamunlst 
oppression  of  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Encourage  expansion  of  our  economic  ties 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  and  elimi- 
nate unjustifiable  tariff  and  non-tariff  bar- 
riers, under  authority  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

Expand  the  Peace  Corps. 

Use  even  more  of  our  Food  for  Peace. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE 

In  four  vigorous  years  we  have  moved 
to  the  forefront  of  space  exploration.  The 
United  States  must  never  again  settle  for 
second  place  in  the  race  for  tomorrow's 
frontiers. 

We  vrill  continue  the  rapid  development 
of  space   technology  for  peaceful   uses. 

We  will  encourage  private  Industry  to  In- 
crease its  efforts  in  space  research. 

We  win  continue  to  ensure  that  any  race 
in  space  is  won  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 
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The  complications  and  danger*  In  our 
restless,  constantly  changing  world  require 
of  ua  consummate  understanding  and  ex- 
perience. One  rash  act,  one  thoughtless 
decision,  one  unchecked  reaction — und  cities 
could  become  smouldering  ruins  aind  famu 
parched  wasteland. 

The  leadership  we  offer  has  already  been 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  crisis  and  challenge. 
To  this  Nation  and  to  all  the  woifld  we  re- 
eiffirm  President  Johnson's  resolve  to  "  .  .  . 
use  every  resource  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  .  .  .  and  the  people  ...  to  find 
the  road  to  peace."  I 

We  offer  this  platform  as  a  guide  for  that 
Journey.  I 

FBEEDOM    AXD    WELL    BEXNol 

There  can  be  full  freedom  onlyl  when  all 
of  our  people  have  opportunity  fbr  educa- 
tion to  the  full  extent  of  their  iBblllty  to 
learn,  followed  by  the  opportunity  jto  employ 
their  learning  In  the  creation  of  Something 
of  value  to  themselves  and  to  the  )iation. 

THX    INDIVIDUAL 

Our  task  Is  to  make  the  national  purposes 
serve  the  human  purpose:  that  every  person 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  bpcome  all 
that  he  or  she  is  capable  of  becoiiilng. 

We  believe  that  knowledge  Is  eisential  to 
individual  freedom  and  to  the  cot  duct  of  a 
free  society.  We  believe  that  ed  ication  Is 
the  surest  and  most  profitable  Investment  a 
nation  can  make. 

Regardless  of  family  flnanciil  status, 
therefore,  education  should  be  ope  a  to  every 
boy  or  girl  In  America  up  to  tl  e  highest 
level  which  he  or  she  is  able  to  master. 

In  an  economy  which  will  offer  fewer  and 
fewer  places  for  the  unskilled,  tiere  must 
be  a  wide  variety  of  educational  (ipportunl- 
ties  so  that  every  young  American  on  leav- 
ing school,  will  have  acquired  the  training 
to  take  a  useful  and  rewarding  pi  ice  in  our 
society. 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that  mure  of  our 
educational  resources  must  be  d  irected  to 
pre-school  training  as  well  as  to  unlor  col- 
lege, college  and  post-graduate  stydy- 

The  demands  on  the  already  Inadequate 
sources  of  state  and  local  revenufes  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.  Sew  meth- 
ods of  ffnanclal  aid  must  be  explored,  Includ- 
ing the  channeling  of  federally  collected 
revenues  to  all  levels  of  education,  4nd,  to  the 
extent  i)ermltted  by  the  Constitution,  to  all 
schools.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  education- 
al pr->gr£Lms  achieve  excellence  throughout 
the  ^ation,  a  goal  that  must  be  achieved 
without  Interfering  with  local  control  and  di- 
rection of  education.  j 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  studenjte  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  for  collegfe  entrance 
can  continue  their  education,  we  propose  an 
expanded  program  of  public  scholarships, 
guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study  grants. 

We  shall  develop  the  potential  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  youngi  men  who 
might  otherwise  be  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice because  their  work  skills  ar^  underde- 
veloped. 

The  health  of  the  people  Is  lm(portant  to 
the  strength  and  purpose  of  our  country  and 
Is  a  proper  part  of  our  common  Concern. 

In  a  nation  that  lacks  neither  impassion 
nor  resources,  the  needless  suffertng  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  adequate  niedlcal  care 
is  Intolerable: 

We  will  continue  to  flght  until  we  have 
succeeded  in  Including  hospital  cafe  for  older 
Americans  In  the  Social  Security  program, 
and  have  Insured  adeqviate  assistance  to  those 
elderly  people  suffering  from  meital  Illness 
and  mental  retardation.  I 

We  will  go  forward  with  research  Into  the 
causes  and  etires  of  disease,  accldehts,  mental 
Illness  and  mental  retardation. 

We  wlU  further  expand  our  heblth  faclU- 
tles.  especially  medical  schools,  hotoltals,  and 
re5earch  laboratorlea. 


America's  veterans  who  served  their  Nation 
so  well  must,  in  turn,  be  served  fairly  by 
a  grateful  Nation.  Plrst-rate  hospitals  and 
medical  care  mvist  be  provided  veterans  with 
service-connected  Injuries  and  disabilities, 
and  their  compensation  rates  must  instire 
an  adeqiiate  standard  of  living.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  program  should 
be  reopened  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
Insurance  coverage,  and  an  equitable  and 
Just  pension  system  must  help  meet  the  need 
of  those  disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
who  require  financial  assistance. 

DEMOCRACY    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

The  variety  of  our  people  Is  the  source  of 
our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause 
of  disunity  or  discord.  The  rights  of  all  our 
citizens  must  be  protected  and  all  the  laws 
of  our  land  obeyed  If  America  Is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
requires  full  observance  by  every  American 
and  fair,  effective  enforcement  if  there  is 
any  default. 

Resting  upon  a  national  consensus  ex- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  support  of  both 
parties,  this  new  law  impairs  the  rights  of 
no  American;  it  affirms  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  divide,  but 
to  end  division;  not  to  curtail  the  opportu- 
nities of  any,  but  to  increase  opportunities 
for  all;  not  to  punish,  but  to  promote  fur- 
ther our  commitment  to  freedom,  the  pur- 
suit of  Justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  lawless  disregard 
lor  the  rights  of  others  Is  wrong — whether 
used  to  deny  equal  rights  or  to  obtain  equal 
rights. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  lawless- 
ness. We  can  and  will  seek  to  eliminate  Its 
economic  and  social  causes. 

True  democracy  of  opportunity  will  not  be 
served  by  establishing  quotas  based  on  the 
same  false  distinctions  we  seek  to  erase,  nor 
can  the  effects  of  prejudice  be  neutralized 
by  the  expedient  of  preferential  practices. 

The  immigration  laws  must  be  revised  to 
permit  families  to  be  reunited,  to  welcome 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  provisions  which 
base  admission  upon  national  origins. 

We  will  support  legislation  to  carry  for- 
ward the  progress  already  made  toward  full 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women  as  well 
as  men. 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  older  Americans,  especially  In  their 
employment. 

Ending  discrimination  based  on  race,  age, 
sex.  or  national  origin  demands  not  only 
equal  opportunity  but  the  opportunity  to 
be  equal.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with 
people's  right  to  be  free,  but  also  with  their 
ability  to  use  their  freedom. 
We  will: 

Carry  the  War   on   Poverty   forward   as   a 

total  war  against  the  causes  of  human  want. 

Move   forward   with   programs   to   restore 

those  areas,  such  as  Appalachia,  which  the 

Nation's  progress  has  by-passed. 

Help  the  physically  handicapped  and  men- 
tally disadvantaged  develop  to  the  full  limit 
of  their  capabilities. 

Enhance  the  security  of  older  Americans 
by  encouraging  private  retirement  and  wel- 
fare programs,  offering  opportunities  like 
those  provided  for  the  young  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  and  ex- 
panding decent  housing  which  older  cit- 
izens can  afford. 

Assist  our  Indian  people  to  Improve  their 
standard  of  living  and  attain  self-sufficiency, 
the  privileges  of  equal  citizenship,  and  full 
participation  In  American  life. 

The  Social  Security  program.  Initiated  and 
developed  under  the  National  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  In  the  face  of 
ceaseless  partisan  opposition,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation.     We 


must  Insure  that  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  system  shall  share  in  the  steady  in- 
crease In  otir  standard  of  living  by  adjusting 
benefit  levels. 

We  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction,  long  em- 
braced by  Democratic  Administrations,  that 
the  advancing  years  of  life  should  bring  not 
fear  and  loneliness,  but  security,  meaning, 
and  satisfaction. 

We  will  encourage  further  support  for  the 
arts,  giving  people  a  better  chance  to  use  in- 
creased leisure  and  recognizing  that  the 
achievements  of  art  are  an  Index  of  the 
greatness  of  a  civilization. 

We  will  encourage  the  advance  of  science 
and  technology — for  Its  material  rewards,  and 
for  its  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  universe  and  ourselves. 

THE   ECONOMY 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit.  It  has  developed  by  a  comblna- 
tlon  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  working  men 
and  women,  bold  private  Initiative,  the  profit 
motive  and  wise  public  policy,  until  It  is  now 
the  productive  marvel  of  mankind. 

In  spite  of  this,  at  the  outset  of  1961, 
America  was  in  the  depths  of  the  fourth 
postwar  recession. 

Since  then,  in  42  months  of  uninterrupted 
expansion  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  we  have  achieved  the  longest  and 
strongest  peacetime  prosperity  In  modern 
history: 

Almost  four  million  Jobs  have  been  added 
to  the  economy — almost  1  '/2  million  since  last 
December. 

Workers'  earnings  and  corporate  profits  are 
at  the  highest  level  In  history. 

Prices  have  been  more  stable  than  In  any 
other  Industrial  nation  in  the  free  world. 

This  did  not  just  happen.  It  has  come 
about  because  we  have  wisely  and  prudently 
used  our  increasing  understanding  of  how 
the  economy  works. 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 
mitment, to  continue  this  expansion  of  the 
American  economy  toward  Its  potential,  with- 
out a  recession,  with  continued  stability,  and 
with  an  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this 
growth  and  prosperity  to  those  who  have  not 
fully  shared  in  them. 

This  will  require  continuation  of  flexible 
and  Innovative  fiscal,  monetary,  and  debt 
management  policies,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  low  Interest  rates. 

We  will  seek  further  tax  reduction — and  In 
the  process  we  need  to  remove  inequities  in 
our  present  tax  laws.  In  particular  we  should 
carefully  review  all  our  excise  taxes  and 
eliminate  those  that  are  obsolete.  Consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  fiscal  policies  which  would  provide  revenue 
sources  to  hard-pressed  state  and  local  gov- 
enmients  to  assist  them  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Every  penny  of  Federal  spending  must  be 
accounted  for  In  terms  of  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, efficiency  and  integrity.  We  pledge  to 
continue  a  frugal  government,  getting  a 
dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent,  and  a  gov- 
ernment worthy  of  the  citizen's  confidence. 
Oiir  goal  is  a  balanced  budget  in  a  bal- 
anced economy. 

Our  enviable  record  of  price  stability  must 
be  maintained — through  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  and  the  encouragement 
of  responsible  private  wage  and  price  policies. 
Stability  is  essential  to  protect  our  citizens— 
particularly  the  retired  and  handicapped— 
from  the  ravages  of  Infiatlon.  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  maintain  confidence  In  the  Amer- 
ican dollar;  this  confidence  has  been  restored 
In  the  past  four  years  through  sound  poli- 
cies. 

Radical  changes  In  technology  and  automa- 
tion contribute  to  increased  productivity  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  They  must  not 
penalize  the  few  while  benefiting  the  many. 
We  maintain  that  any  man  or  woman  dls- 
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niaced  by  a  machine  or  by  technological 
change  should  have  the  opportunity,  without 
nenalty,  to  another  Job.  Our  common  re- 
sponslbiUty  Is  to  see  that  this  right  U  ful- 
filled. 

Pull  employment  is  an  end  in  Itself  ana 
must  be  insisted  upon  as  a  priority  objective. 

It  is  the  national  piu-pose,  and  our  com- 
mitment, that  every  man  or  woman  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work  Is  entitled  to  a  Job 
and  to  a  fair  wage  for  doing  It. 

The  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  must  be  extended  to  all  workers  em- 
ployed in  industries  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  minimum  wage  level  and 
coverage  increased  to  assure  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale  a  fairer  share 
In  the  benefits  of  an  ever-rising  standard  of 
American  living. 

Overtime  payment  requirements  mxist  be 
increased  to  assxire  maximum  employment 
consistent  with  business  efficiency.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  length  of  work  periods  should  be 
given  continuing  consideration. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  program 
must  be  basically  revised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  economy,  and 
to  assure  that  this  program  meets  the  stand- 
ards the  nation's  experience  dictates. 

Agricultural  and  migratory  workers  must 
be  given  legal  protection  and  economic  en- 
couragement. 

We  must  develop  fully  our  most  precious 
resource — our  manpower.  Training  and  re- 
training programs  must  be  expanded.  A 
broad-gauge  manpower  program  must  be  de- 
veloped which  will  not  only  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  economy  but  will  also  give  work  Its 
maximum  meaning  In  the  pattern  of  human 
life. 

We  will  stimulate  as  well  as  protect  small 
business,  the  seedbed  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  major  source  of  employment  In  our 
economy. 

The  antitrust  laws  must  be  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

Our  population,  which  is  growing  rapidly 
and  becoming  Increasingly  mobile,  and  oiir 
expanding  economy  are  placing  greater  de- 
mands upon  our  transportation  system  than 
ever  before.  We  must  have  fast,  safe,  and 
economic  modes  of  transportation.  Each 
mode  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  in 
accordance  with  its  maximum  utility,  avail- 
able at  the  lowest  cost  under  the  principles 
of  fair  competition.  A  strong  and  efficient 
American  Flag  merchant  marine  Is  essential 
to  peacetime  commerce  and  defense  emer- 
gencies. 

The  industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  security  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strengthened 
by  repeaUng  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  present  inequitable  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
strike  and  picket  peaceably  must  also  be 
eliminated. 

In  order  to  protect  the  hard  earned  dollars 
of  American  consumers,  as  well  as  promote 
their  basic  consumer  rights,  we  will  make  full 
use  of  existing  authority,  and  continue  to 
promote  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers  by 
Industry,  voluntary  organizations,  and  state 
and  local  governments.  Where  protection  Is 
essential,  we  will  enact  legislation  to  protect 
the  safety  of  consumers  and  to  provide  them 
with  essential  Information.  We  will  continue 
to  Insist  that  our  drugs  and  medicines  are 
safe  and  effective,  that  our  food  and  cos- 
metics are  free  from  harm,  that  merchan- 
dise Is  labeled  and  packaged  honestly  and 
that  the  true  cost  of  credit  is  disclosed. 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 
mitment to  Increase  the  freedom  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  essential  private  forces  and 
processes  in  the  economy. 

RURAL    AMERICA 

The  roots  of  our  economy  and  our  life  as 
a  people  lie  deep  in  the  soil  of  America's 
farm  land. 


Our  policies  and  programs  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  significant  role  of  agri- 
cultural and  rural  life. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  higher  Incomes  to 
the  farm  and  ranch,  particularly  the  family- 
sized  farm,  lower  prices  for  the  consumer, 
and  lower  costs  to  the  government,  we  will 
continue  to  carry  forward  this  three-dimen- 
sional program. 

1.  Commodity  Programs  to  strengthen  the 
farm  Income  structure  and  reach  the  goal 
of  parity  of  Income  in  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  We  will  continue  to  explore 
and  develop  new  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  o\ir  farms  and 
ranches. 

2.  Consimier  Programs  Including  expan- 
sion of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  the 
school  lunch  and  other  surplus  food  pro- 
grams, and  acceleration  of  research  into  new 
industrial  uses  of  farm  products,  in  order  to 
assure  maximum  use  of  and  abundance  of 
wholesome  foods  at  fair  prices  here  and 
abroad.  We  will  also  study  new  low-cost 
methods  and  techniques  of  food  distribution 
for  the  benefit  of  our  housewives  to  better 
feed  their  families. 

3.  Community  Programs  and  agricultural 
cooperatives  to  assure  rural  America  decent 
bousing,  economic  security  and  full  partner- 
ship In  the  building  of  the  great  society.  We 
pledge  our  continued  support  of  the  rural 
telephone  program  and  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  which  are  among  the 
great  contributions  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  rural 
America. 

THE  nation's  natural  RESOURCES 

America's  bountiful  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  In 
achieving  our  position  of  world  leadership,  in 
developing  the  greatest  Industrial  machine 
in  the  world's  history,  and  In  providing  a 
richer  and  more  complete  life  for  every 
American.  But  these  resources  are  not  in- 
exhaustible. With  our  vastly  expanding 
population — an  estimated  325  million  people 
by  the  end  of  the  century — there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  responsibility  to  use  and  conserve 
our  resources  wisely  and  prudently  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  trust  we  hold 
for  future  generations.  Building  on  the  un- 
surpassed conservation  record  of  the  past 
four  years,  we  shall: 

Continue  the  quickened  pace  of  compre- 
hensive development  of  river  basins  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  employing  multl- 
purpMjse  projects  such  as  flood  control,  Irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  power  generation, 
navigation,  municipal  water  supply,  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  recreation,  where 
appropriate  to  realize  the  fullest  possible 
benefits. 

Provide  the  people  of  this  nation  a  balanced 
outdoor  recreation  program  to  add  to  their 
health  and  well-being,  including  the  addition 
or  Improved  management  of  national  parks, 
forests,  lake  shores,  seashores  and  recreation 
areas. 

Preserve  for  us  and  our  posterity  through 
the  means  provided  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  millions  of  acres  of  primitive  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Including  countless  beautiful 
lakes  and  streams. 

Increase  our  stock  of  wildlife  and  flsh. 

Continue  and  strengthen  the  dynamic  pro- 
gram inaugurated  to  assure  fair  treatment 
for  American  fishermen  and  the  preservation 
of  fishing  rights. 

Continue  to  support  balanced  land  and  for- 
est development  through  intensive  forest 
management  on  a  multiple-use  and  sustained 
yield  basis,  reforestation  of  burned  land,  pro- 
viding public  access  roads,  range  Improve- 
ment, watershed  management,  concern  for 
small  business  operations  and  recreational 
uses. 

Unlock  the  resources  of  the  sea  through  a 
strong  oceanography  program. 

Continue  the  attack  we  have  launched  on 
the  polluted  air  that  envelopes  our  cities  and 


on  eliminating  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

Intensify  our  efforts  to  solve  the  critical 
water  problems  of  many  sections  of  this 
country  by  desalinlzation. 

Sustain  and  promote  strong,  vigorous  do- 
mestic minerals,  metals,  petroleum  and  fuels 
Industries. 

Increase  the  efficient  use  of  electrical  power 
through  regional  inter-ties  and  more  exten- 
sive use  of  high  voltage  transmission. 

Continue  to  promote  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  methods  of  generating 
electric  power,  such  as  the  recent  Important 
gains  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project. 

Preserve  the  T.V-A.,  which  has  played  such 
an  instrumental  role  In  the  revltallzatlon  of 
the  area  it  serves  and  which  has  been  the  In- 
spiration for  regional  development  programs 
throughout  the  world. 

THE   CITY 

The  vitality  of  our  cities  is  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  American  civilization.  In 
the  next  40  years  urban  populations  will 
double,  the  area  of  city  land  will  double  and 
we  will  have  to  construct  houses,  highways 
and  facilities  equal  to  all  those  built  since 
this  country  was  first  settled. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  redouble  our  efforts, 
with  full  cooperation  among  local,  state 
and  federal  governments,  for  these  objec- 
tives : 

The  goal  of  our  housing  program  must  be 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  family. 

Special  effort  must  be  made  in  our  cities 
to  provide  wholesome  living  for  our  young 
people.  We  must  press  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics and,  through  the  war  against  poverty, 
Increase  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, turning  Juvenile  delinquents  into 
good  citizens  and  tax-users  into  tax  payers. 

We  will  continue  to  assist  broad  commu- 
nity and  regional  development,  urban  re- 
newal, mass  transit,  open  space  and  other 
programs  for  our  metropolitan  areas.  We 
will  offer  such  aid  without  impairing  local 
Administration  through  unnecessary  Federal 
Interference. 

Because  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  aU  our  people,  we 
believe  a  department  devoted  to  urban  affairs 
should  be  added  to  the  President's  cabinet. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

We,  the  people,  are  the  government. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  first  stated  that  "the  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  good  government." 

The  government's  business  Is  the  people's 
business.  Information  about  public  affairs 
must  continue  to  be  freely  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Every  person  who  participates  in  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  held  to  a  standard  of  ethics 
which  permits  no  compromise  vrtth  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  honesty  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  undivided  loyalty  to  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  should 
revise  its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals  of 
the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote  after 
reasonable  consideration  In  committee. 

We  support  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  seat  of  our  government  shall 
be  a  workshop  for  democracy,  a  pilot  plant 
for  freedom,  and  a  place  of  Incomparable 
beauty. 

We  also  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  District  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress  and,  pending  such  action, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
non-voting  delegate  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  support  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government,  including  the  right  to  elect  their 
Governor. 
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The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  unlqui 
ship  that  has  contributed  greatly 
markable    economic    and    political 
ment  of  Puerto  Rico.    We  look 
report  on  that  relationship  by  a 
composed  of  members'  from  Puerto 
the  United  States,  and  we  are 
It  will   contribute   to  the  further 
ment  of  Puerto  Rico  and    the 
flows  from  the  principles  of  self- 
tlon. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  to 
that  government  In  the  United 
state  and  federal — was  created   In 
serve  the  people.    Each  level  of 
has  appropriate  powers  and  each  h 
responsibilities.     The  first 
government  at  every  level  Is  to 
basic  freedoms  of   the  people, 
ment  at  any  level  can  properly 
violation  of  Its  power.  If  it  falls  tc 
responsibilities. 

The  federal  government  exists 
larger,  but  to  enlarge  the  tndivldn^l 
tial  and  achievement  of  the  peopl 

The  federal  government  exists 
ordinate  the  states,  but  to  support 

All  of  us  are  Americans.    All  of 
men.    Ultimately  there  can  be  no 
stralnt  on  the  powers  of  government 
level  save  as  Americans  exercising 
ties  as  citizens  Insist  upon  and  mal^t 
democratic   processes  of   our 
system. 

ONE    NATION.    ONE    PEOPLE 

On    November    22.    1963,    John 
Kennedy  was  shot  down  In  our 

We   honor   his   memory   best — i 
would  wish — by  devoting  yourselves 
the  larger  purposes  for  which  he 

Of  first  priority  Is  our  renewed 
ments  to  the  values  and  Ideals  of 

We  are  firmly  pledged  to  contlnui  i 
tlon's  march  towards  the  goals  of 
portunlty  and  equal  treatment  for 
leans  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
tlonal  origin. 

We  cannot  tolerate  violence 
our  land — north,  south,  east  or  west 
to  lawlessness  is  anarchy  and  mu^t 
posed  by  the  Government  and  all 
citizens. 

We  must  exjsose.  wherever  It  exist 
vocacy  of  hatred  which  creates  the 
present  danger  of  violence. 

We  condemn  extremism,  whether 
Right  or  Left,  including  the  extrenje 
of    such    organizations    as    the 
Party,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Society. 

We  know  what  violence  and  hat 
We  have  seen  the  tragic  consequenc^ 
guided  zeal  and  twisted  logic. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  all 
understand    and   respect   one 
to  seek  the  unity  of  spirit  and 
which  our   future  greatness  will 
only  as  we  work  together  with  the 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all  will  the 
freedom  of  each  of  us  be  secured. 

These  ere  the  principles  which 
our  cause  and  strengthen  our  effort 
cross  the  new  frontier  and  enter 
great  society. 
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SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANltED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlislon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bush,  for  1  hour,  on  Pebniary  27; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remark^  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis^,  for  15  minutes,  today:  tj  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  [include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  tiis 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  10  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
Febi-uary  28,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  10  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
March  1,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis  >,  for  10  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
March  2,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ichord),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ichord  ) ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  (jeorgia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis  )  for  10  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  PucmsKi. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Phaser  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  special  order  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ichord)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly fat  1  o'clock  and  13  minutes,  p.m.) , 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  27, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcui- 
ture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legig. 
latlon  to  amend  the  CHilld  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  strengthen  and  expand  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  prociirement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms,  for  July  to  December  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(dl' 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  (1)  a  transfer  of  credit 
between  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
disability  system  and  the  social  security 
system  and  (2)  social  security  minimum 
benefits  for  Foreign  Service  annuitants,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  and  other  lands  for  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  scenic  rivers,  to  provide  for  adding 
additional  lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Mobile  Trade 
Fairs  Act,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oJ 
Public  Law  87-«39;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Select  Committee  Pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1,  90th  Congress,  first 
session.  House  Resolution.  1.  Resolution 
relative  to  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  (Rept.  No.  27).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1967,  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(Rept.    No.  28).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  6006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Oode  to  provide  for  payments 
to  educational  Institutions  for  reports  made 
by  them  with  respect  to  eligible  veterans 
enrolled  therein;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 

KM.  6007.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  In   the   postal   field    service,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6008.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  CJode  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DADDARIO: 
H.R.  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act,    1936,   to   create   an 
independent   Federal   Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6011.  A  bill  to  grant  clvU  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service;  to 
the   Committee    on    Post    Office    and    (31vll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6013.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  6014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional categories  of  Individuals,  to  provide 
health  Insurance  to  the  disabled,  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
to  revise  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  the 
aged,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GURNEY: 
H.R.  6015.  A  bin  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
Slates;  to  the  CJommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  6016.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Ctommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2, 1954,  relating  to  office  space  in  the  districts 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  6018.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional   treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  6019.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  under  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  and  to 
provide  special  educational  assistance  under 
that  program  to  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of 
such  veterans  who  are  deceased,  and  for 
other  purposes;  t<j  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
Hit.  6021.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  suspension 
of  the  Investment  credit  and  of  the  allow- 
ance of  accelerated  depreciation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  6022.  A  bill   to  authorize  the   Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose  of  making  deposits  under  section 


1035  of  title  10,  United  States  C^ode;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  6023.  A  bin  to  make   the  provisions 
of  section  232(b)    of  the  Trade   Expansion 
Act  of  1962  Inapplicable  to  propane  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  6024.  A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H  Jl.  6025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics   Act  to   increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
H  Ji.  6026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire. 

H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  require  U.S.  military  es- 
tablishments and  installations  to  purchase 
wines  and  distilled  spirits  In  compliance  with 
and  conformity  to  systems,  procedures,  and 
requirements  established  In  the  several 
States,  and  to  limit  the  quantities  of  such 
beverages  to  be  sold,  distributed,  or  ac- 
quired within  Federal  enclaves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  6028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open -space  land;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  6029  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  6031.  A  bill  to  oppose  boycotts  against 
friendly    countries;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.  6032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion   in    the    computation    of    accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  6033.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6035.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 

system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 

compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 

lC6. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  6036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6037.  A  bill  to  permit  wiretapping  by 
an  authorized  Federal  officer  engaged  In  the 
investigation  of  Illegal  importation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  Into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  6038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 


education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  6039.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  an  Individual's  wages,  salary,  or  other 
Income  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  out 
of  funds  derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected 
new  expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and 
as  a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant- 
in-aid  expenditures  and  to  amend  the  In- 
teral  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individ- 
uals  to  claim  a  credit  against   Federal  In- 
come tax;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6041.  A  bin  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  program  of  grants  for  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6043.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  6044.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  6045.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  6046.  A   bin    to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  6047.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment in  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  6048.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  suspension  of 
the  Investment  credit  and  of  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.         

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6049.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6050.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  veterans  have  served  for  90  days 
or  more  to  qualify  for  certain  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration;   to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  6051.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  criminal  Investigations  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6052.  A  bni  to  provide  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Crime  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  provide  assistance  In  Improving 
capabintles,  techniques,  and  practices  In  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6053.  A  bin  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes, 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  In  connection 
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therewith;     to     the     Committee 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  6054.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Jdnt  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD: 
nn.  6055.  A  bUl  to  amend  thi  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servl(^8  Act  of 
1949  to  make  certain  nonprofit  orgainlzatlons 
eligible  for  donations  of  surplus  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  OJieratlona. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  6056.  A  bill  to  amend  the!  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  njles  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  e*mptlon8 
for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
separated;  to  the  Committee  on  ^ays  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6057.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  appointment  of  certain  additional 
Investigator  personnel  In  the  Bureaa  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Bureau   of  Narcotics: 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  6058.  A   bin    to   amend   the 


to  the 


Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  f^r  round- 
ing the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for 
purposes  of  computing  tax  on  clgais;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6015  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  o  change 
from  January  31  to  February  15  thd  last  day 
for  filing  Income  tax  returns  for  purposes 
of  satisfying  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  declaration  of  estimated  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HH.  6C«0.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Id  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Ithat,  for 
benefit  computation  purposes,  a  man's  in- 
sured status  and  average  monthly  wage  wiU 
be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age  j62  cutoff 
(the  same  as  Is  presently  done  Inl  the  case 
of  women);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

HJl.  6061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  thai  workers 
who  become  disabled  before  attafalng  age 
31  may  qualify  for  disability  Instirance  bene- 
fits and  the  disability  freeze  on  the  basis 
of  a  more  appropriate  test  of  substantial  and 
recent  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I 

H  R.  6062.  A  bin  to  amend  sectldn  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  ellmlnata  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  benefits  btherwlse 
payable  thereunder  to  certain  uninsured  In- 
dividuals by  the  amount  of  any]  govern- 
mental benefits  they  are  now  recalvlng;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the Jpayment 
to  a  woman  of  wife's  or  mother's  Insurance 
benefits,  based  on  having  a  child  in  [her  care, 
where  such  child  Is  between  the  afees  of  18 
and  22  and  attending  school;  to  ifce  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I 

H.R.  6064.  A  bin  to  amend  title  JI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  widows  without  Regard  to 
their  age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG:  J 

H.R.  6065.  A   bill    to    revise    ellgll^lllty   re- 
quirements for  burial  In  national  cameterles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 

HR.  6066.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  effective  date  provisions  of  the 
act  providing  that  certain  forms  of  (Jopper  be 
admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HR.  6067.  A  blU  prohibiting  us4  In  the 
commission  or  attempted  commlsslcn  of  cer- 
tain crimes  of  firearms  transported  In  Inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Committed  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  &b  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJ.  Ree.  352.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  indiistrywlde 
collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  accotmt  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Defense  Policy;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PINDLET : 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KYROS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the  in- 
terest of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  Is  demontra- 
ble  evidence  that  their  actions  and  policies 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redirected 
toward  iJeace  and  an  honorable  settlement 
and  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evidence 
that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy  of 
support  for  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIE : 
H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H  Con.  Res.  236.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  education- 
al and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
East  European  satellites  when  there  is  de- 
monstrable evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their  pol- 
icy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.\ffalrs. 

By  Mr.  UOALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.    Res.  277.  Resolution   creating   a  Select 
Committee   on   Standards  and   Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  relative  to  the  seat- 
ing   of    Representative-elect    Adam   Clayton 
Powell;  referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

29.  ByMr.  KYROS:  Memorial  of  the  Maine 
State  Legislature  relative  to  Including 
Maine  In  the  study  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

30.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Maine  State  Leg- 
islature relative  to  extending  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  in  Maine  from  Houlton  to 
Port  Kent;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

31.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to 
S.  450,  amending  certain  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

32.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
at  its  1966  levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJl.  6068.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Libera  Budzyna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  6069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Bo'  'es;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  6070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Furnarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Belmonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6072.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Governantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PINO: 

H.R.  6073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Ba- 
rone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6074.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Genaro 
Crescenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando, 
Rose,  Antonella,  and  Ignazlo  Nlcolosl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6076.  A  bill  for  the  reMef  of  Pletro 
Cacclatore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6077.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6078.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alda  Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glorglos 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Como;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6082.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Plorlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6083.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Benlnati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6084.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oerlando 
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llurena  and  Vlncenza  Murena;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD : 
H.R.  6085.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Clifton 
jl  Chippewa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Uandazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
HJl.  6087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  A. 
Canha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
HJl.  6088.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Jose  Coto;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6089.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Sabas 
Murlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJl.  6090.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Plavlano 
Sellaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR.  6091.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Seppo  R. 
Salkkonen;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  6092.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    MaJ. 
Warren  E.  Buhler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  6093.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nlkan- 
dros  Rondoglannia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 
HJl.  6094.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Douglass 
Bros.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6095.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hoo  Sun 
Chang;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES    (by  request) : 
H.R.  6096.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Henomersbach  Hilton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

36.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  Young  Demo- 
crats, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  ethics  committee, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Panl  A.  Raushenbush,  Dean  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  23.  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Rau- 
shenbush is  known,  nationwide,  as  the 
dean  of  unemployment  compensation,  to 
recognize  both  his  seniority  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  unemplosmient  com- 
pensation program.  He  retired  after  35 
years  of  outstanding  service  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Wisconsin  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation program. 

Paul  helped  to  plan  and  to  draft  and 
to  secure  passage  of  Wisconsin's  pioneer 
unemployment  compensation  law.  He 
has  helped  to  administer  it,  ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  leadership 
and  pioneering  efforts  in  this  field  by 
Wisconsin,  other  States  would  not  have 
progressed  as  rapidly  or  as  well  as  they 
have.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  give  just  a  brief  back- 
ground of  Paul  Raushenbush  and  his 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Raushenbush  was 
bom  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  attended 
Amherst  College,  and  then  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  There  he  met  and  married 
Elizabeth  Brandeis,  who  has  shared  his 
consuming  Interest  in  unemployment 
compensation.  As  students  and  col- 
leagues of  John  R.  Commons  in  the 
twenties,  they  absorbed  his  pioneering 
Ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  1930-31,  at  the  request  of  Philip 
La  Pollette,  they  worked  with  Harold 
Groves  on  planning  and  drafting  a  new 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  based 
on  those  of  the  twenties  but  with  signifi- 
cant improvements.  Then  they  went  on 
to  build  support  for  the  new  bill's  en- 
actment. The  outcome  was  the  1932 
Wisconsin  unemployment  compensation 
law,  the  first  In  this  country  and  the  only 
unemployment  compensation  law  passed 
before  1935,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
provided  powerful  incentives  for  State 
action  in  this  field.  On  that  Federal  act, 
too,  Paul  left  his  mark  by  helping  to 


draft  the  unemployment  "tax  credit" 
device. 

Over  the  years,  under  Paul's  leader- 
ship, the  industrial  commission's  unem- 
ployment compensation  department  has 
acliieved  a  nationwide  reputation  for  ef- 
fective and  economical  administration. 
He  has  also  worked,  for  three  decades, 
with  administrators  from  other  States, 
to  encourage  better  and  stronger  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

He  has  always  championed  responsi- 
ble State  action,  and  Federal-State  co- 
operation, with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
compulsion.  Here  at  home,  under  his 
guidance,  Wisconsin's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  has  played  a 
major  role  in  keeping  the  law  in  tune 
with  changes  in  the  State's  economy  and 
the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Raushenbush  re- 
tired last  month,  after  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  of  devoted  and  inspiring 
service  to  the  program  and  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 


He  left  his  mark  on  our  country  for 
all  time. 

He  was  a  humble  man,  an  honest  man, 
and  a  believer  in  American  justice. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  time  to  honor 
a  great  Hoosier  and  a  great  American. 


The  Need  for  Firearms  Legislation 


Wendell  L.  WiUkie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he 
would  have  lived,  Wendell  L.  WiUkie 
would  have  been  75  years  old  this  month. 

It  does  not  seem  long  ago  when  the 
chants,  "We  want  Willkie,  we  want 
Willkie,"  drowned  out  all  other  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and 
Wendell  Willkie  carried  our  party  colors. 

Willkie,  with  his  large  crop  of  black 
hair  hanging  over  his  forehead,  went 
home  to  the  small  central  Indiana  town 
of  Elwood,  Ind.,  to  give  his  acceptance 
speech. 

Thousands  of  Indiana  residents  lis- 
tened to  his  remarks  with  tears  in  their 
eyes — because  he  was  one  of  them.  Will- 
kie was  a  Hoosier. 

He  might  have  been  flamboyant,  he 
might  have  been  unorthodox,  but  he  was 
a  great  American. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23. 1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
recognizes  the  fact  that  crime  in  our 
streets  is  rapidly  increasing  and  hsis  be- 
come a  national  disgrace.  In  an  effort 
to  bring  a  halt  to  this  blight,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  introduced,  firearms 
legislation  designed  to  make  trafBc  in 
guns  more  diflflcult  for  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation  much 
of^thls  proposed  gun  legislation  makes  it 
diiflcult  for  the  law-abiding  citizen  to 
bear  arms  as  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution while  it  places  very  few  actual 
restrictions  on  their  use  by  criminals. 

I  t>elleve  the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime 
is  the  fear  of  punisiiment  so  I  therefore 
wish  to  Introduce  the  following  legisla- 
tion wliich  would  impose  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  25  years  in  prison  for  anyone 
using  a  gim  that  has  been  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  any  robbery, 
Eissault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnap- 
ing, or  homicide. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.— 
A  bill  prohibiting  use  In  the  commission  and 
attempted  commission  of  certain  crimes  of 
firearms    transported    In    interstate    com- 
merce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  who- 
ever, during  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  any  robbery,  assault,  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  kidnaping,  or  homicide 
(other  than  Involuntary  manslaughter) ,  uses 
or  carries  any  firearm  which  has  been  trans- 
ported across  the  boundary  of  a  State,  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  or  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion or  the  United  States  shaU  be  Ifnprlsoned 
for  twenty-five  years. 


Febnmry  23,  1967 


Small    Business    Development 
Moving  Along  Well 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D. 


REMARKS 


DINGELL 


Program 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtJ\TIVES 
Monday,  January  23,  lfl|67 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  small  business 
development  programs  provided  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
are  now  administered  by  the  SmeJl  Busi- 
ness Administration,  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing along  quite  well.  , 

Small  Business  AdminlstratorBemai-d 


Number  of  loans. 
DoUar  volume 


Items 


Ttp^  of  business: 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Manufacturing 

Service 

Other 

Race: 

-Minority 

White 

Type  of  loan: 

Direct 

Guarantee 

Participation-bank 

Businesses: 

New 

Exbtlng 


Ni  imber 


>  Business  loans  to  Individuals  whose  lnc( 
'  Business  loans  to  Individuals  having  eipArience 
wlio  cannot  meet  the  basic  requirements  for 


L.  Boutin,  in  a  letter  dated  February  20, 
1967,  reports: 

You  will  recall  that  I  Indicated  last  month 
that  we  would  have  a  much  more  meaningful 
report  on  the  new  SBA  Economic  Opportunity 
Loan  Program  after  our  first  full  qxiarter  of 
operation.  I  am  delighted  to  provide  you 
with  the  enclosed  detailed  summary  of  our 
operations  since  President  Johnson  signed 
the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  early  in  November. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  compilation 
that  are  of  particular  Interest:  first.  Economic 
Opportunity  Loan  applications  are  now  being 
processed  In  every  State;  and  second,  the 
total  volume  of  the  anti-poverty  Title  IV 
loans  from  1964  through  October  of  1966 
was  2.476  loans,  totaling  $25,296,230.  Tou 
will  note  that  the  new  program  has  produced 
478  loans  totaling  $5,249,912  In  three  month* 
(November  and  December  1966,  and  January 
1967).  I  am  personally  gratified  at  our  ini- 
tial success,  and  I  pledge  that  our  efforts  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  program  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  detailed  summary  to 
which  Mr.  Boutin  referred  is  as  follows: 


EOL  I 


227 
1,983,110 


EOL  U 


251 
3, 267, 802 


Total 


478 
5,249.912 


EOL  I' 


86 

8 

12 

110 

11 

99 

128 

205 

15 

7 

75 
152 


Percent 


37.9 
3.5 
5.3 

48.5 
4.8 

43.6 
56.4 

9a3 
6.6 
3.1 

33.0 
67.0 


EOL  11' 


Number        Percent 


103 
11 
U 

100 
26 

77 
174 

199 
29 
23 

89 
1«2 


41.0 
4.4 
4.4 

39.8 
10.4 

30.7 
89.3 

79.3 
11.5 
9.2 


35. 
64. 


Total 


Number       Percent 


189 
19 
23 

210 
37 

176 
302 

404 
44 

30 

164 

314 


39.5 
4.0 
4.S 

43.9 
7.8 

36.8 
63.2 

845 
9.2 
6.3 

34.3 
65.7 


I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  provision  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  'Amend- 
ments of  1966  under  which  this  Program 
was  switched  from  the  OfiQce  of  Eponomlc 
Opportunity  to  the  SBA.  Undfr  OEO, 
economic  opportunity  loans  wefle  avail- 
able only  in  44  selected  com»iunlties 
throughout  the  country.  I  th()ught  it 
was  unfair  that  many  small  businessmen, 
both  those  in  business  and  those  jwho  de- 
sired to  start  out  on  their  own,  jwho  did 
not  live  in  these  communities,  \fere  ex- 
cluded from  the  program.  Additionally, 
it  was  my  contention  that  SBA  ^ould  be 
able  to  greatly  reduce  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program,  which,  uncir  OEO, 
were  rurming  about  20  cents  fsr  each 
dollar  of  loans. 

I  think  that  the  SBA  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  rapidly  Impleiientlng 
this  expanded  program.  Econojnlc  op- 
portunity loans  are  now  aval^ble  to 
eligible  persons  throughout  the  Country, 
and  the  volume  of  loan  applications  and 
approvals  Is  increasing.  Thus,  iln  only 
a  little  over  3  months,  SBA  has  p^ked  up 
this  program  and  turned  it  into  an  ef- 
fective antipoverty  operation. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  also  pleased  tb  be  in- 


does  not  provide  basic  needs. 

ence.  education,  or  training  that  indicates  strong  manaeerlal  abiiitv 
legularSBAloans.  ■•         -b  j 

formed  by  OEO  that  it  has  made  a 
$115,850  grant  under  the  small  business 
development  centers  program  to  help  fi- 
nance, during  the  next  6  months,  the 
operation  of  a  SBDC  operation  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  funds  will  be  used  by  TAP — 
total  action  against  poverty — to  encour- 
age and  assist  target  area  residents  to 
enter  into  or  to  improve  their  businesses. 
I  am  sure  that  TAP  will  find  SBA  most 
willing  to  cooperate  in  its  endeavor  to 
assist  worthy  persons  in  this  target  area 
of  158,808  residents. 


Andrew  Jackson's  Memory  Deserves  Park 
in  Capital  Named  in  His  Honor 

EXTENSION  OF  FtEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNXSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  years  it  has  been  an  annual 


practice  In  the  Congress  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  great  frontier  President,  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee — a  truly  great 
American. 

It  has  been  traditional  and  customary 
in  these  discussions  and  tributes  for  my 
colleagues  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  to  debate  the  place  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  birth,  each  State 
claiming  him  as  a  native  son. 

On  such  occasions  it  is  always  well  to 
remember  that  Andrew  Jacuson  was  a 
Tennessean  and  won  his  name  and  fame 
as  a  Tennessean.  The  Hermitage,  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  beautiful  Tennessee  es- 
tate near  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  his- 
toric landmarks  and  shrines  of  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  certainly  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  a  suitable  additional  memorial  be 
erected  to  tills  great  American  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  has  long  been  my 
beUef  that  the  Lafayette  Park  facing  the 
White  House  should  be  designated  as 
Jackson  Park  in  memory  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  We  all  know  and  recognize  that 
the  central  monument  or  statue  in  a  park 
sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  park — and  the 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  the  out- 
standing monument  in  the  center  of  this 
park.  There  are  frequent  references  by 
the  public  to  this  park  as  Jackson  Park 
as  well  as  Lafayette  Park.  It  should  of- 
ficially be  designated  as  Jackson  Park. 


Estonian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, the  24th  of  February,  marks  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
I  would,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  that  small  nation  of  one 
and  a  half  million  people. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  Estonia  lost 
her  freedom  and  independence.  But 
this  small  nation  possesses  a  devotion  to 
liberty  and  a  strong  hope  of  eventual 
independence. 

The  world  is  much  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  colonialism.  The  ugUest  aspects 
of  colonialism  by  force  can  be  seen  in 
the  takeover  of  Estonia  and  the  other 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  For 
27  years  Estonia  has  not  known  freedom 
but  for  those  years,  the  Estonians  have 
fought  and  prayed  and  hoped  that  the 
bright  promise  of  1918  might  be  realized 
once  more. 

As  a  nation  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
enslavement,  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  the  Soviet  Union's  sovereignty 
over  Estonia.  It  is  our  position  today 
that  the  rightful  government  of  Estonia 
must  be  established  at  the  will  of  the 
Estonian  people  as  manifested  in  a  free 
and  open  election. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  on  this  day.  while 
the  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  are 
free  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their 
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incestors'  declaration  of  independence, 
^e  citizens  of  Estonia  must  remain 
dent,  for  there  can  be  no  open  com- 
memoration within  that  brave  nation. 

To  those  Estonians  held  in  bondage 
vrithin  their  own  country  and  to  those 
Americans  of  Estonian  nationality,  let 
me  say  that  we  will  not  forget  Estonia 
and  her  fight  against  oppression. 


The  SOth  Annirertary  of  Vocational 
Education  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

nj  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23, 1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  23.  1917.  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  into  law  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  which  was  the  first  national  voca- 
tional education  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  Today  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  that  event,  and  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  take  official 
note  of  this  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

The  first  50  years  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  have  more  than 
fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  original  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  with  justifiable  optimism 
that  we  anticipate  a  second  half  century 
of  accomplishment.  I  believe  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  important  congressional 
action  in  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion will  Indicate  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  vital  and  dynamic  program. 

The  original  Smith-Hughes  Act  estab- 
lished an  annual  grant  of  $7.2  million  to 
the  various  States;  and  apportioned  $3 
million  for  agricultural  training,  $3  mil- 
lion for  trade  and  industrial  and  home 
economics  education,  $1  miUion  for 
teacher  training,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  Federal  costs  of  administering  the 
act.  Almost  30  years  passed  before  Con- 
gress took  further  action,  when  in  1946 
the  George-Barden  Act  was  passed.  This 
authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of 
J28.5  million  to  be  allotted  to  the  same 
programs  as  the  original  act.  but  with 
the  addition  of  education  for  distributive 
occupations. 

In  1956  Public  Law  84-1027  added  the 
fishery  trades  and  industries  to  the  vo- 
cational categories  of  the  George-Barden 
Act,  and  authorized  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $375,000  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  those  fields  and  in  the  distributive 
occupations.  The  same  year  witnessed 
the  passage  of  the  Health  Amendments 
Act,  which  established  title  n  of  the 
George-Barden  Act,  and  included  prac- 
tical nurse  training  as  an  added  provision 
of  it. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  1958  added  title  m  to  the  George- 
Barden  Act  and  authorized  $15  million 
a  year  to  train  highly  skilled  technicians. 
This  title  was  initially  established  for 
4  years,  but  now  is  a  permanent  part  of 
the  vocational  education  legislation.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Act — ARA — of  1961 
provided  a  4 -year  program  to  train  and 
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retrain  imemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  in  redevelopment  areas.  This 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
which  offers  training  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  ARA,  but  broader  in  scale 
and  not  limited  to  redevelopment  areas. 
The  increasing  interest  shown  by  the 
Congress  in  this  field  culminated  In  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  which 
authorizes  substantial  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  vocational  education  programs 
and  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve 
those  already  in  existence.  These  pro- 
grams, designed  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture employment  opportunities,  are  open 
to  all  persons  who  can  benefit  from  train- 
ing or  retraining,  whether  enrolled  In 
school  or  not.  The  act  does  not  include 
provisions  for  training  for  professional 
occupations,  or  those  requiring  a  higher 
degree. 

On  this  50th  anniversary,  I  wish  to  es- 
pecially praise  the  competent  manner 
in  which  this  program  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  past,  and  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  those  Individuals  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  an  ef- 
ficient and  successful  operation.  With- 
out this  sincere  devotion  to  the  goals  of 
vocational  education  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  past  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Connecticut  Vocational  Association.  Its 
executive  board  and  all  its  members  for 
the  distinguished  service  rendered  by  this 
organization  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  in  Connecticut  over  the  past 
half  century.  It  helped  make  possible 
greater  and  better  service  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut  not  only  in  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education,  but  also 
in  the  development  of  research  In  this 
field,  in  bringing  about  a  greater  degree 
of  skilled  manpower,  and  in  helping  to 
keep  unemployment  at  a  minimum.  For 
this  they  deserve  our  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation on  this  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  national  Vocational  Education 
Act. 


Certainly  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  talk  we 
will  stop  fighting. 

All  I  can  say  is.  What  is  Russia  doing 
about  this  situation?  Does  she  want  this 
war  stopped  or  not? 

The  blood.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  on  her 
hands.  She  is  in  a  position  to  arrange 
an  armistice  any  time  she  wants,  instead 
of  supplying  Hanoi  with  vast  quantities 
of  war  material. 


New  Peace  Offers  Reported 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23, 1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
heartening  to  read  that  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg has  cautioned  against  yielding  to 
false  despair  in  regard  to  peace  talks. 
Speaking  at  a  conference  on  world  prob- 
lems at  New  York  University  he  said: 

The  door  Is  still  open. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  Hanoi, 
Mai  Vah  Bo,  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentative in  Paris  has  reafifirmed  his 
Government's  willingness  to  enter  into 
talks  with  the  United  States  if  American 
bombing  attacks  against  North  Vietnam 
were  imconditionaUy  and  permanently 
halted. 


Fifty  Years  of  Vocational  Training — 
Milestones  Through  the  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECriCOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1917 — a  half  century  ago — Woodrow 
Wilson  and  other  men  of  vision  saw  the 
need  for  a  program  of  assistance  to  voca- 
tional education. 

In  that  year,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
was  passed  which  provided  an  annual 
grant  of  $7.2  million  to  the  States:  $3 
million  for  agricultural  training,  $3  mil- 
lion for  trade  and  industrial  and  home 
economics  education.  $1  million  for 
teacher  training,  and  the  rest  for  Federal 
costs  of  administering  the  act. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  while  Wilson  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  the  vision  to  start  a  program 
of  assistance  to  vocational  education, 
their  vision  was  not  broad  enough,  flex- 
ible enough,  or  rich  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today,  much  less  the  needs  of 
tomorrow. 

Thus,  there  have  been  further  mile- 
stones in  the  struggle  to  meet  these 
needs.  In  1946,  for  example,  the  George- 
Barden  Act  came  along  and  authorized 
annual  appropriations  of  $28.5  million  to 
be  divided  among  the  same  categories  as 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  education  for  distributive  occu- 
pations. 

Ten  years  later— in  1956— Public  Law 
84-1027  added  the  fishery  trades  and  in- 
dustries to  the  vocational  categories  in 
the  George-Barden  Act.  It  also  author- 
ized an  annual  appropriation  of  $375,000 
for  vocational  education  in  those  trades 
and  industries  and  in  the  distributive 
occupations. 

The  Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956 
amended  the  George-Barden  Act  by  add- 
ing title  n,  which  specified  practical 
nursing  for  inclusion  under  the  act,  with 
a  $5  million  appropriation  annually.  The 
title  originally  was  for  5  years  but  in  1961 
it  was  extended  to  Jime  30.  1965,  and 
since  has  been  made  permanent. 

Another  milestone  came  in  1958  when 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  fur- 
ther amended  the  George-Barden  Act  by 
adding  title  HI  and  authorizing  $15  mil- 
lion annually  to  train  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians. That  title  also  has  since  been 
made  permanent,  although  originally 
passed  for  4  years. 

Still  a  further  milestone  came  with  the 
passage  in  1961  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
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ment  Act  which  provided  for  the  train- 
ing or  retraining  of  unemployied  or  un- 
deremployed persons  In  redevelopment 
areas,  authorizing  $4.5  millioin  a  year 
until  1965  for  training  purpofiles. 

In  1962,  the  Manpower  DeTelopment 
and  Training  Act  authorized  p.  total  o' 
$951  million  for  a  4-year  program  o; 
training  similar  to  that  underlARA,  but 
broader  and  not  limited  to  Redevelop- 
ment areas.  | 

Then  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  came  along  and  it  cannot  become 
obsolete  because  the  machinery  for  keep- 
ing it  flexible  and  up  to  date  was  built 
Into  it.  I 

For  the  first  time,  all  the  newjprograms 
were  meshed  with  the  old,  so  tmat  all  be- 
came coordinate  parts  of  the  wihole. 

And  at  long  last  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  quality  of  education — with 
wise  choices  by  the  students,  with  the 
training  of  teachers,  with  the  supply  of 
materials  and  equipment,  with  research 
on  problems  and  a  search  for  s<  ilution. 

Thus  it  Is  that  vocational  (education 
has  really  come  of  age. 

Thus  it  is  that  throughout  the  country 
new  and  expanded  vocational  education 
programs  are  underway,  bringing  job 
training  for  Americans  into  harmony 
with  the  Industrial,  economic,  foid  social 
realities  of  the  present  day.     i 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  vo- 
cational educators  have  renderied  distin- 
guished service  back  to  the  day  the  first 
program  of  assistance  was  enacted. 

Today,  a  half  century  later.  Tocational 
educators  in  Connecticut  remain  alert  to 
ways  to  provide  still  further  |  improve- 
ment in  instruction  and  the  detelopment 
of  research  to  bring  about  still  better 
ways  of  providing  vocational  education. 


The  49th  Anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAjlKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 


or  coNjrEcntTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi 


fATIVES 


Thursday,  February  23, 1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary Is  a  particularly  meaningful  month 
for  Americans — we  celebrate  tjhe  birth- 
day of  our  Pounding  Patheif,  George 
Washington,  and  the  man  who  preserved 
our  Union,  Abraham  Lincoln,  lit  is  also 
a  historically  Important  month  for  Es- 
tonians who  celebrate  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  their  Independence  jtoday. 

But  unlike  us,  our  Baltic  heighbors 
must  celebrate  this  national  holiday  with 
a  heaviness  of  heart,  for  their  homeland 
is  once  more  under  the  domination  of  an 
oppressive  foreign  power.  The  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  World  War  II  broughtj  to  a  close 
the  21  years  of  independence  enjoyed  by 
Estonia  and  set  the  stage  for  ^  equally 
heavy  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  exists  to  this  day. 

Diiring  their  all  too  brief  taste  of  free- 
dom, Estonians  demonstrated  9ieir  abil- 
ity to  govern  themselves  In  the  finest 
democratic  tradition.    Therefot'e,  today. 


let  us  join  in  a  solemn  pledge  to  support 
their  quest  for  self-determination  by 
continuing  in  a  strong  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Estonia  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  CIA  and  the  National  Student 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
revelation  last  week  of  the  CIA's  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  been  shocked  by  the  en- 
ergy devoted  by  many  to  disclosing  other, 
additional  associations  which  the  Agency 
has  with  various  groups.  At  the  outset, 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  believe 
for  one  minute  that  the  CIA  has  sub- 
verted, distorted,  or  maligned  either  the 
students  of  this  country  or  our  academic 
and  educational  structure.  The  CIA's 
involvement  with  NSA  was  a  small  re- 
sponse to  a  direct  propaganda  challenge 
from  the  Commimist  bloc.  The  funds 
granted  to  the  student  association  were 
not  great  when  compared  to  the  millions 
of  dollars  expended  by  the  Communist 
bloc  to  directly  utilize  students  and  stu- 
dent organizations  for  subversive  pur- 
poses. This  does  not  necessarily  justify 
our  doing  the  same,  but  the  cold  realities 
of  this  age  do. 

What  is  happening  now,  however.  Is 
absolutely  frightening.  All  news  outlets 
have  taken  up  the  disclosure  of  last  week 
and  now  appear  to  be  engaging  in  en- 
thusiastic competition  to  see  who  can 
expose  the  most  about  our  intelligence 
service.  The  Washington  Post  of  Satur- 
day, February  18, 1967,  Is  a  good  example. 
No  fewer  than  three  separate  front-page 
articles  appeared,  associating  the  CIA 
in  one  way  or  another  with  national  and 
International  groups.  One  article  ampli- 
fied the  NSA  story.  Another  tied  busi- 
ness leaders  to  the  CIA's  covert  opera- 
tions, and  listed  a  number  of  foundations 
apparently  used  by  the  Agency  to  filter 
money  Into  selected  operations.  Still  an- 
other article  boldly  announced  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has  accepted 
nearly  $1  million  in  CIA  subsidies  since 
1961  for  use  in  a  broad  international  pro- 
gram. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  The  Evening  Star 
of  that  date  told  of  how  a  local  Latin 
study  group  was  controlled  by  the  CIA. 
It  also  gave  priority  coverage  to  the  stu- 
dent association  story.  Since  then,  each 
day  has  brought  out  new  and  detailed 
disclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grant  that  the  CIA 
makes  good  news  copy.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
vious that  it  makes  an  ideal  target,  since 
it  has  a  history  of  silence  in  response  to 
attack  and  criticism. 

There  must,  however,  be  some  self-im- 
posed limit  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  this  agency  can  be  protected 
from  public  disclosure.    The  people  are 


represented  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
CIA.  Surely,  they  need  not  be  exposed 
for  all — Including  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed — to  see. 

If  some  insist  on  categorically  listing 
every  group  or  association  affiliated  in 
some  way  with  the  CIA,  why  not  then 
make  It  doubly  simple  and  list  the  In- 
dividuals involved,  too.  List  the  scores 
of  Americans  here  and  abroad  who  give 
selflessly,  and  without  recognition,  in  this 
defense  of  their  country.  List  also  the 
hundreds  of  foreign  associates  who  pro- 
vide information  and  conduct  operations, 
whether  for  profit  or  conviction,  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Why  not 
open  the  book  up  wide,  and  expose  the 
soul  of  the  organization  established  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting our  national  defense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  realities  of  the 
cold  war — Indeed,  all  war  and  peace- 
is  the  system  of  espionage  developed  by 
each  nation  for  its  own  protection.  The 
everyday  life  of  our  opposition  is  nearly 
clouded  in  secrecy.  The  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  our  opposition,  therefore,  are 
beyond  our  obvious  gaze.  Ours,  on  the 
other  hand,  operating  in  a  free  society, 
are  quite  naturally  less  free  of  discovery. 
But  this  does  not  give  evei-y  curious 
entity  or  individual  the  unquestioned 
obligation  to  illustrate,  for  all  to  see,  the 
mechanisms  of  our  service.  This  infor- 
mation Is  dear  to  the  national  interest 
and  should  be  accorded  proper  regard 
and  handled  with  the  utmost  of  delicacy. 
The  CIA  expends  tremendous  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  in  penetrating  the 
opposition's  Intelligence  network,  but  the 
opposition  can  now  do  an  effective  job  of 
penetrating  ours  for  the  price  of  a  dally 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  for  covert 
organizations  in  this  world  is  a  dis- 
tressing reality.  But,  as  I  have  repeated, 
It  is  a  reality.  The  CIA  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  review  and  overview.  The 
people  and  institutions  of  this  counti? 
are  amply  protected  with  educated  care 
and  yet,  we  are  not  willing  to  afford  the 
same  degree  of  protection  to  an  organi- 
zation committed  to  our  security.  This 
is  an  irony  that  smacks  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. I  hope  it  may  be  resolved  before  the 
breach  widens. 


City-Sabarb  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  a  very  interesting  example 
of  cooperative  action  among  local  lead- 
ers In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  neigh- 
boring oommunitles  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  Committee  for  Area  Legislative 
Cooperation  for  the  Counties  of  Cass, 
Platte,  Clay,  and  Jackson  has  submitted 
to    the   Missouri   General    Assembly  a 
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seven-point  proposed  area  legislative 
program,  representing  legislative  needs 
of  the  highest  priority. 

The  program  was  widely  endorsed  by 
officials  of  goverrunent,  labor,  business, 
professional,  and  community  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  four-county  area. 
■nie  proposals  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  including  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  indigents,  higher  education  and 
medical  school  branch,  an  expanded 
State  highway  plan,  home  rule  for  local 
government.  Increased  aid  to  schools, 
law  enforcement,  and  revaluation  of  real 
property.  Substantial  background  in- 
formation was  presented  for  each  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  72-page  report. 

This  example  of  concerted  action  re- 
flects a  collaborative  spirit  that  can  lead 
to  other  practical  methods  for  areawide 
cooperation,  such  as  those  proposed  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

The  example  set  by  leaders  in  the 
four-county  Karvsas  City  area  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  at  this  time  when 
we  are  so  much  concerned  with  the  reso- 
lution of  differences  between  the  central 
city  and  the  suburbs  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Much  Is  now  being  said  about 
strengthening  local  governments  and 
strengthening  the  State's  role  in  urban 
affairs,  but  one  obstacle  to  effective  State 
legislative  action  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  central  city,  and  the  suburban  areas 
to  reach  agreement  on  Important  Issues 
before  submitting  proposals  to  the  State 
legislature. 

Hopefully,  we  shall  see  more  instances 
of  interlocal  agreement  on  State  legis- 
lative priorities.  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  good  examples  in  other  areas. 


formed  officers,  three  cruisers,  two 
motorcycles  and  radio  communications 
with  every  on-duty  patrolman,  whether 
in  car  or  on  foot. 

Joseph  Grogan  began  his  career  as  a 
policeman  with  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol.  During  his  7  years'  service,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  was 
commander  of  the  Athens  post  of  the 
patrol  from  1936  to  1940.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Chiefs  of  Police  Associa- 
tion, the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Elks. 

The  problems  of  the  department  under 
Grogan  have  been  unique.  Athens  is  a 
city  of  16,000  residents  with  a  university 
population  of  15,000  students.  The  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Chief  Grogan  have  ce- 
mented a  remarkable  union  between  the 
"town  and  gown."  Serious  crime  in 
Athens  during  the  past  quarter  century 
has  been  practically  nonexistent. 

On  Tuesday,  February  28,  1967,  the 
people  of  Athens  will  honor  Chief  Grogan 
for  his  years  of  service.  That  day  has 
been  proclaimed  "Chief  J.  B.  Grogan  Day 
in  Athens." 

Honest,  efficient  police  work  has  been 
the  product  of  Chief  Grogan 's  efforts. 

Let  us  stand  and  be  counted  among 
those  who  salute  him  today. 


Joseph  B.  Grogan  Retires  as  Chief  of 
Police  in  Athens,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  aresus 
of  public  service  today  is  that  of  a  police 
officer.  The  hours  are  long,  the  pay  poor, 
the  risks  encountered  numerous.  The 
rewards  of  having  done  a  job  well  come 
»lth  the  knowledge  that  the  people  of  the 
community  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  of  a  policeman. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  join  with 
me  in  honoring  a  man  who  has  devoted 
half  of  his  life  to  police  work. 

On  January  21,  Chief  Joseph  B.  Grogan 
of  the  Athens,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
retired  after  serving  as  chief  for  over  25 
years.  The  story  of  J.  B.  Grogan's  ten- 
ure as  police  chief  is  the  history  of  the 
Athens  Police  Department.  When  Chief 
Grogan  took  the  reigns  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  employed  less  than  a  half  dozen 
officers  with  one  old  cruiser.  Today  the 
Athens  Police  Department  has  16  unl- 


has  become  one  of  Texas'  prime  new 
tourist  attractions. 

Sculptured  by  nature  for  imcoimted 
thousands  of  years,  the  colorful  world 
below  ground  is  filled  with  exotic  cones  of 
incnistations. 

Just  how  much  time  was  required  for 
nature  to  form  the  breathtaking  shapes 
found  within  the  colorful  rooms  below 
ground  Is  anyone's  good  guess. 

Nature's  work,  however,  has  produced 
a  wondrous  profusion  of  cave  forma- 
tion— not  only  stalactites,  stalagmites, 
columns  and  flowerstones  common  to 
many  caves — but  also  cave  pearls,  and  a 
fantastic  array  of  rare  "soda  straws"  and 
hetictites,  such  as  are  found  only  in  caves 
of  exceptional  beauty. 

And  while  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authentic  spelunker,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  firsthand  these  under- 
ground passages,  and  I  found  the  ex- 
perience to  be  fun  and  educational. 


Inner  Space 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Texas 
State  Highway  Department  core  driller 
routinely  bored  a  test  hole  in  William- 
son County,  Tex.,  In  1963  and  not-so- 
routlnely  discovered  the  newest  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  caverns  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  cavern — hidden  until  its  discovery 
by  the  highway  crew — is  located  in  the 
Comanche  Cretaceous  formation  from 
the  Mesozolc  Era.  Estimated  at  about 
100,000  years  old,  the  limestone  cave 
was  hollowed  out,  according  to  geologists, 
by  the  actions  of  an  ancient  sea  which 
once  covered  the  southwest  area  of  the 
United  States. 

The  significance  of  such  a  discovery, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  minimized. 

Spelunkers  and  paleontologists  who 
have  entered  the  cavern  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  mastodons, 
camels,  horses,  glyptodons,  and  saber- 
tooth  tigers. 

And  while  these  remains  are  estimated 
to  be  only  10,000  to  20,000  years  old,  the 
cavern  itself  has  provided  vital  informa- 
tion to  paleontologists  and  geologists 
about  the  climate  and  landscape  of  this 
area  during  the  Ice  age. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cavern  will 
jrleld  more  prehistoric  evidence  as  more 
and  more  of  the  subsurface  rooms  are 
explored  and  charted. 

Aside  from  the  scholarly  aspects  of  the 
discovery,  the  cave — Inner  Space,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Georgetown  Corp. — 


President  Johnson,  Secretaries  Freeman 
and  Weaver  Call  for  Smalltown-Rural 
America  Development  and  Progress 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  a  longtime  proponent  and 
advocate  of  accelerated  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  smalltown  and  rural 
areas,  not  only  to  create  a  better  life 
for  our  people  in  these  areas,  but  as  a 
corollary  to  a  direct  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  that  plague 
our  major  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  note  that 
President  Johnson  has  advocated 
strenghened  programs  in  our  rural  and 
smalltown  areas  to  provide  opportu- 
nities in  these  areas  and  thereby  reduce 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  is  also  most 
encouraging  to  note  that  two  of  our  ma- 
jor cabinet  level  departments  have  found 
a  common  ground  and  agree  on  the  im- 
portance of  smalltown  and  rural  de- 
velopment. 

In  this  connection,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  sep- 
arate speeches  recently  emphasized  the 
necessity  and  Importance  of  strength- 
ened programs  in  our  smalltown  and 
rural  areas. 

I  am  gratified  by  these  statements,  be- 
lieving we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection— and  we  should  encourage  this 
trend.  Because  of  the  great  Interest  of 
our  colleagues  from  all  sections  of  Amer- 
ica in  these  programs  and  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  generally  in  im- 
provement of  our  cities,  our  towns  and 
our  countryside,  imder  luianimous  con- 
sent I  include  these  speeches  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  Secretary  Weaver  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  speeches  follow : 
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The  Issue  or  Rdrai.  Deve;  .opment  : 
Communities  of  Tomossow 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agrlcuture  OrvUle 
L.  Freeman  at  conference  on  r  iral  poverty, 
sponsored  by  National  Assi  iclatlon  for 
Community  Development.  Marriott  Motor 
Inn.  Twin  Bridges,  Arlington,  Va..  Jan  30, 
1967) 

We  are  now  seven  years  Into  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  Centuiy,  poised  at 
a  point  in  time  when  fundamental,  wide- 
spread and  Irreversible  change  in  the  fabric 
of  the  United  States  Is  occurrlnij  dally. 

Thirty-three  years  ahead  of  us  lies  the 
dawn  of  a  new  century.  And  if  t  hat  date  has 
the  ring  of  the  far-distant  future,  it  might 
be  well  to  recall  Just  how  sh<  rt  a  period 
three  decades  really  Is. 

We  are  equidistant  In  time  to<  ay  from  the 
year  2000  and  the  year  1934,  the  second  year 
of  the  New  Deal.  Rural  Amer  ca  then,  as 
now,  was  In  crisis,  but  of  a  dlffe  ent  order — 
a  crisis  highly  visible,  affecting  almost  the 
total  rural  population,  and  pare  of  a  larger 
economic  crisis  affecting  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Nation  responded  to  this  i  :risis,  creat- 
ing agencies  and  programs  to  conserve  the 
soil,  to  bring  electricity  to  the  countryside,  to 
bring  agricultural  supply  and  demand  in 
balance,  and  a  host  of  other  mea  sures  which 
fundamentally  altered  the  c<ndltion  of 
American  life. 

What  we  did  then  profoundly  affected 
what  we  are  today. 

Now,  33  years  later,  we  face  crlsU  of  an- 
other order— Just  as  acute.  Just  as  widespread 
as  the  crisis  in  the  thirties,  but  with  this 
fundamental  difference:  Todav  s  crisis  In 
rural  America  is  a  hidden  crisis,  largely  in- 
visible, and  largely  overshadowel  by  other, 
more  spectacular  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

DIMENSIONS  OP  THE  CRISIS 

The  dimensions  of  the  crisis  are  well 
known  to  all  of  you  who  are  dee]  ily  involved 
in  rural  development.  They  consist  of  too 
little  of  everything— Jobs,  income  education, 
and  services— in  rural  America,  ind  a  con- 
tlniUng  one-way  flow  of  people  fr  )m  country 
to  city,  damaging  to  country  an4  city  alike. 
The  crisis  is  neither  simple  ior  easy  of 
solution.  It  U  complex,  multl-f  iceted  and 
feeds  upon  Itself.  Less  economic  opportu- 
nity In  rural  America  means  fewer  Jobs;  un- 
deremployment means  a  lower  lax  base;  a 
lower  tax  base  means  poorer  coninunlty  fa- 
cilities and  education;  crippled  education 
and  facilities  bring  the  problemj  full  circle 
by  discouraging  Industry  from  locating  In 
rural  areas.  ' 

The  result  has  been  a  rural  Aiiierica  with 
space  to  spare,  but  starved  for  opJortunlty— 
and  paradoxically  an  urban  America  with 
opportunity  for  the  many,  butttarved  for 
space  for  her  residents  to  move  1«,  to  enjoy 
to  breathe. 

Rural  residents  have  roughly  half  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  per  100,000  people  as  city  peo- 
ple; a  third  of  the  number  of  deqtlsta.  The 
amount  of  underemployment  In  rural  Amer- 
ica Is  equivalent  to  2.5  million  ubemployed. 
6.8  million  rural  homes  are  in  nee<l  of  repairs 
and  30,000  rural  communities  nee<J  Improved 
water  and  sewer  systems.  The  «ducatlonal 
achievement  rate  Is  some  two  yqars  behind 
that  of  urban  America  and  the  dtopout  rate 
is  7  percent  higher  than  In  urbail  areas. 

THE  CITT  TODAY 

An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  rural 
problems  to  the  city  has  drawn  uiban  Amer- 
ica Into  the  rural  crisis.  For  the]  affluent  of 
the  city,  the  unchecked  migration  means 
more  crowding,  higher  taxes,  riore  hours 
consumed  In  commuting  as  urban  sprawl 
continues  unabated.  For  migrant^  already  In 
the  teeming  ghettos,  further  libmlgratlon 
means  less  opportunity  and  rising  despair. 

One  urban  observer  put  It  this  way:  "Our 
cities  expect  too  much  from  thode  who  live 
In  them.    They  are  not  only  increjislngly  ex- 
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pensive  places  In  which  to  live  or  work;  more 
and  more,  the  price  of  city  living  Is  being  paid 
by  a  sacrifice  of  fundamental  personal  free- 
doms:" The  author  of  these  words  Is  no 
agrarian  fundamentalist;  he  is  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  City. 

THE  CITY  TOMORROW 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  present 
trends  continue  unchecked.  Mayor  Lindsay's 
New  York  will  have  become  part  of  a  super 
megalop>olls  stretching  from  present-day 
Boston  south  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  con- 
taining 56  million  people.  This  strip  city, 
and  4  other  strips  like  It,  will  house  174  mil- 
lion Americans  on  urbanized  land  ranging  In 
density  from  660  to  2.600  people  per  square 
mile. 

Residents  of  these  5  super  strip  cities  and 
other  urbanized  areas  will  get  up  earlier, 
spend  more  time  breathing  their  neighbors' 
car  exhaust  and  return  home  later.  Super- 
highways and  mass  transit  systems  will  soak 
up  increasing  amounts  of  urban  land  In  a 
frantic  race  to  keep  the  city  mobile.  If  past 
trends  are  an  indication,  crimes  of  violence 
will  increase  as  urban  life  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  depersonalized  and  hopeless  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Nor  can  we  count  with  any  certainty  on 
being  rescued  by  technology  from  such  a 
reckless  concentration  of  people,  vehicles  and 
industry.  The  number  of  automobiles  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  twice  that  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion. By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  an  es- 
timated 200  million  cars  in  the  U.S. — nearly 
3  times  as  many  as  today.  With  this  many 
mobile  pollution  sources  crowded  into  9  per- 
cent of  the  land  area,  even  the  most  strin- 
gent antl-poUutlon  ordinances  will  do  little 
more  than  preserve  the  status  quo,  if  that. 
Pollutants  produced  by  industry,  sewage 
plants  and  land  development,  will  Increase 
apace. 

This  Is  the  world  we're  building,  simply 
by  allowing  present  trends  to  continue  to 
their  logical  conclusion — for  powerful,  yet 
unplanned,  forces  are  tending  In  the  direc- 
tion of  even  further  imbalance. 

CENTRALIZATION    FACTORS 

1.  One  of  these  is  tradition.  The  farm-to- 
city  migration  has  been  under  way  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more.  Cities  have  tradition- 
ally offered  better  wages,  education,  commu- 
nity faclUties.  and  cultural  activities  than 
rural  areas.  Both  the  city  and  the  country- 
side have  undergone  tremendous  change  In 
recent  years,  and  now  many  rural  commu- 
nities offer  as  much  as  the  central  city  .  .  . 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  the  urban  com- 
plex cannot  offer.  Yet  the  tug  of  traditional 
thinking  Is  strong,  both  on  the  average  citi- 
zen and  on  those  who  make  the  plant-loca- 
tion decisions. 

2.  A  second  factor  encouraging  centraliza- 
tion can  be  summed  up  as.  "them  as  has, 
gits."  Those  areas  which  already  have  In- 
dustry attract  more,  and  this  in  turn  attracts 
even  more.  The  sprawling  electronics  com- 
plex In  Southern  California  is  an  example. 
Although  overcrowding.  Increased  taxation 
and  snarled  transportation  In  urban  areas 
are  making  rural  locations  Increasingly  at- 
tractive, the  lure  of  established  commerce 
still  is  a  powerful  force. 

3.  A  third  factor  Is  negative,  but  quite  pos- 
sibly more  Important  than  the  other  two 
combined:  We  lack  any  accepted  national 
goal  in  rural/urban  balance.  We  have  never 
seriously  asked — let  alone  answered — ques- 
tions like  these:  "What  Is  a  desirable  maxi- 
mum size  for  any  one  metropolitan  area?" 
"How  much  weight  should  be  given  to  rural/ 
urban  balance  In  the  location  of  government 
faculties  and  awarding  of  contracts?"  "Are 
more  Federal  IncenUves  desirable  to  encour- 
age rural  development?  If  so,  how  much?" 
"What  are  the  social  costs  Involved  In  this 
unplanned  population  shift?" 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  policy  In  this 
matter,  decisions  in  industrial  location,  gov- 
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ernment  installations,  contract  awards,  and 
government  program  expenditures  all  tend 
to  favor  urban  areas. 

A  continued  unplanned  stacking  up  of 
more  people  in  urban  areas,  at  the  expense  of 
rural  areas,  is  a  national  drift  that  bodes  iU 
for  the  future.  No  one  planned  it  this  way 
like  Topsy.  "It  Just  grew."  Nobody  really 
wants  an  America  of  super  strip  cities,  dotted 
with  explosive  and  squalid  ghettos.  It  la  not 
too  much  to  call  such  a  drift  "national 
idiocy,"  and  it  does  no  good  to  offer  palliatives 
and  pills  to  cure  a  disease  which  has  llteraUj 
assumed  epidemic  proportions. 

THE  NEW  AWARENESS 

Working  against  this  centralizing  drift 
fortunately.  Is  the  flickering  beginning  of  a 
national  awareness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween  urban  and  rural  problems,  and  a  grow- 
ing  commitment  to  meeting  the  problems  in 
rural  America,  rather  than  exporting  them. 

Author  J.  P.  Lyford,  in  his  book  on  tJie 
New  York  slums,  "The  Airtight  Cage,"  artic- 
ulates this  new  awareness  by  asking:  "Why. 
for  Instance,  must  huge  concentrations  of 
unemployed  and  untrained  human  beings 
continue  to  pile  up  in  flnancially  unstable 
cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs,  the 
housing,  the  educational  opportunities,  or 
any  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  hfe?  Why  do  we  treat  the 
consequences  and  ignore  the  causes  of  maa- 
slve  and  purposeless  migration  to  the  city? 
Why  are  we  not  developing  new  uses  for 
those  rural  areas  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
depopulated?  Why  do  we  stUl  Instinctively 
deal  with  urban  and  rural  America  as  if  they 
were  separate,  conflicting  Interests  when  in 
fact  neither  interest  can  be  served  independ- 
ently of  the  other?" 

The  President,  speaking  last  September  in 
Dallastown.  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Not  Just 
sentiment  demands  that  we  do  more  to  help 
our  farms  and  rural  communities.  .  .  .  The 
welfare  of  this  Nation  demands  it  .  .  .  Muat 
we  export  our  youth  to  the  cities  faster  than 
we  export  our  crops  and  our  livestock  to 
market?  I  believe  we  can  do  something 
about  this." 

We  can: 

Urban  America,  according  to  Its  spokes- 
men, can  easily  absorb  one  trillion  dollars 
to  make  existing  cities  liveable.  Certainly 
we  should  bend  every  effort  to  make  them 
liveable.  But  at  the  same  time  we  should 
devote  much  more  to  building  rural  America 
than  we  have  done  In  the  past,  to  head  off 
even  more  virulent  attacks  of  urban  decay 
occasioned  by  uncontrolled  growth  In  the 
future.  Doing  this  will  cost  less  and  get 
better  results. 

AGRICULTURE     AND     RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Basic  to  any  discussion  of  this  rural  de- 
velopment Is  agriculture — becatise  a  healthy 
agricultural  plant  provides  an  underpinning 
to  support  the  rural  economy.  This  basic 
resource  is  In  a  very  different  position  today 
than  it  was  5  years  ago,  or  even  12  months 
ago: 

1.  Food  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
an  end  to  surpluses  In  cotton  and  tobacco 
Is  within  grasp.  Our  reliance  now  is  on 
stored  acres  and  Improved  technology  to  pro- 
duce for  need,  rather  than  on  stored  com- 
modities. 

2.  Farm  Income,  both  gross  and  net,  bat 
Increased  markedly.  Last  year  gross  income 
was  the  highest  In  history  and  net  Income 
was  the  second  highest.  In  the  6  years  since 
lOeo,  931.8  billion  more  In  gross  Income  has 
been  pumped  Into  the  rural  economy,  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  earned  ha<l 
1960  levels  continued. 

3.  Demand  for  agricultural  products  Is 
strong  and  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
futtire.  Exports  during  1966  totaled  some 
$6.9  billion  and  should  surpass  $7  billion 
this  year. 

4.  The  free  market,  much  praised  but  little 
used  during  the  fifties,  Is  now  freer  of  gov- 
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(mment    controls    than    It    has    been    In 
decades. 

5.  Our  commodities  are  moving  in  the 
world  market  at  world  prices,  because  of  an 
aggressive  public  and  private  market  devel- 
opment program  and  because  of  pricing  poli- 
cies designed  to  meet  competition. 

8.  Of  great  significance  Is  the  accelerated 
graduation  Into  "adequate  size"  class  by 
family  farms  In  recent  years.  One  measure 
of  "adequate  size"  Is  gross  sales  of  $10,000  a 
year  or  more.  Since  1959,  nearly  200,000 
farm  families  have  moved  into  that  class. 

But  let  me  be  emphatically  clear  at  this 
point:  Despite  steady  progress  the  last  6 
years,  the  farmer's  income  still  lags  far  be- 
hind that  of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  income 
to  $1,700.  Other  Americans  average  $2,610 
per  capita. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have 
been  down  the  last  few  months,  and  today 
are  less  than  the  1947-49  average.  At  the 
same  time,  food  costs  are  35  percent  higher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents — and 
properly  so. 

This  discrepancy  must  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  It  is  imfalr  to 
the  farmer  and  therefore  wrong.  It  must  be 
corrected  because  If  farmers  don't  get  a  fair 
return  corrunensurate  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  society,  we  will  lose  our  best  farm- 
ers. If  that  happens  the  entire  Nation,  not 
Just  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

In  addition,  more  financing  and  technical 
assistance,  both  public  and  private,  should 
be  extended  to  farmers  presently  In  the  "less- 
than-adequate"  size,  to  allow  those  farmers 
to  expand  operations  and  to  take  advantage 
of  modern  technology.  In  other  words,  we 
should  continue  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
those  who  wish  to  remain  In  commercial 
agriculture. 

Yet  there  are  many  operators  who  do  not 
wish  to  expand,  or  lack  the  capacity  to,  be- 
cause of  age,  physical  disability,  grossly  In- 
adequate resources,  or  other  limitations.  It 
Is  critically  Important  that  there  be  a  place 
tor  these  farmers  In  rural  America  also — for 
urban  America  has  no  place  for  him. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  45  years  old  whose 
farm  has  failed.  The  small  town  where  he's 
done  his  modest  shopping  has  no  Job  for 
him,  nor  are  there  any  within  commuting 
range.  And  so.  In  a  desperate  search  for 
work,  he  moves  to  the  city. 

He  has  no  money,  so  he  doesn't  have  much 
of  a  choice  In  housing  ...  he  settles  In  the 
decayed  heart  of  the  city.  His  limited  edu- 
cation puts  him  out  of  the  running  for  a 
Job.  His  limited  skills  are  useless  in  the 
city  .  .  .  for  who  needs  a  man  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow  In  an  asphalt  field? 

He  is  one  of  thousands  ...  all  disen- 
chanted, all  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
Families  break  asunder;  children  are  Infected 
with  the  virus  of  the  ghetto  and  yet  an- 
other generation  Is  crippled.  This  Is  the 
human  cost  we're  talking  about. 

It  Is  true  that  our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams have  helped  the  less-than-adequate 
fanner — to  an  extent.  From  1959  through 
1965  the  class  of  farmers  with  gross  Incomes 
below  $10,000  yearly  Increased  their  per  farm 
net  income  by  some  19  percent.  Their  off- 
farm  Income,  with  greater  Job  opportunities 
In  recent  years.  Increased  some  30  percent. 
Yet  their  earnings  are  far  from  adequate, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  farmer  with 
"40  acres  and  a  mule"  to  enter  the  main- 
stream of  commercial  agriculture. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare  pro- 
pams;  they  do  not  provide  the  whole 
answer. 

Certainly  programs  are  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  Improved.  Yet  those 
who  stake  all  their  hopes  on  Just  one  set 
of  solutions  for  rural  America  perpetuate  a 
cniel  and  dangerous  illusion.  Rural  develop- 
ment must  proceed  on  more  than  one  track. 

We  can  offer  a  place  In  the  countryside  to 


those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
find  a  rewarding  place  In  commercial  farm- 
ing, or  who  wish  to  farm  part  time  and  sup- 
plement their  Incomes  with  outside  employ- 
ment. 

NEW  TOOLS 

The  need  for  such  a  second  track  has 
called  forth  an  array  of  Federal  programs 
to  help  rural  America.  A  partial  list  In- 
cludes the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
the  Rural  Water  Systems  and  Sanitation  Act, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act.  Local  rural  development  com- 
mittees, local  Resource  and  Conservation 
Districts  and  local  leadership  give  us  an  ap- 
paratus to  use  these  tools. 

So  far,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
USDA  made  more  rural  housing  loans  during 
the  past  3  years  than  In  all  the  prior  years 
since  the  program  began  In  1949.  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1966  alone,  grants  and  loans 
for  rural  sewer  systems  totaled  $13  million 
and  helped  46  communities.  Today,  nearly 
30,000  farmers  are  engaged  In  marketing 
recreation  for  profit.  Since  1963,  construc- 
tion has  begun  on  256  small  watershed  proj- 
ects— the  largest  number  of  any  similar 
period  in  the  12-year  history  of  the  program. 

Measured  against  what  had  gone  before, 
accomplishment  has  been  great.  But  meas- 
ured against  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface. 

But  we  are  making  the  attempt: 

In  my  Department,  the  old  county-by- 
county  and  agency-by-agency  approach  Is 
giving  way  to  State  and  county  Technical 
Action  Panels,  made  up  of  experts  In  many 
disciplines,  and  keyed  to  multi-county  de- 
velopment. Where  local  leadership  is  ag- 
gressive and  strong,  the  panels  provide  a 
ready  source  of  technical  aid;  where  it  Is 
lacking.  Technical  Action  Panels  seek  to 
stimulate  and  Involve  local  leaders  in  find- 
ing answers  to  local  problems. 

Tills  new  approach  points  up  a  basic 
change  In  Department  thinking.  Since  its 
founding,  and  until  very  recently,  the  De- 
partment has  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  agriculture — keeping  its  records, 
researching  its  problems,  conserving  its  soil, 
and  educating  its  constituency  In  scientific 
farming.  All  of  these  fvmctlons  are  still 
necessary  and  are  still  being  performed.  But 
In  the  past  6  years  the  Department  has  begun 
to  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of  the 
other  rural  America — an  America  where  pov- 
erty is  Ingrained,  opportunity  Is  lacking,  and 
basic  community  growth  facilities  are  some- 
times nonexistent. 

These  problems,  which  are  essentially 
human  and  economic,  have  been  approached 
within  the  existing  agency  framework,  and 
It  has  taken  some  basic  reorientation  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  In  1961,  for  instance, 
nearly  all  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  went  to  farmers.  During  fiscal  1967, 
farmers  will  receive  about  50  percent  of  the 
FHA  loans,  and  nonfarm  rural  residents  50 
percent.  This  doesn't  mean  farmers  are 
being  short-changed,  since  the  total  dollar 
amount  loaned  to  farmers  is  higher  this  year 
than  In  1961.  It  does  mean  more  resources 
and  a  new  priority  for  the  problems  of  the 
small  farm  and  nonfarm  people  In  the 
countryside. 

Another  important  Ingredient  In  rural  de- 
velopment Is  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  we  need  to  accomplish 
the  Job. 

President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  problem 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  when  he 
said:  "(We)  are  making  and  breaking  new 
ground.  Soma  (of  our  programs)  do  not  yet 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  well  or  wisely  all 
the  money  that  could  be  put  Into  them.  Ad- 
ministrative skills  and  trained  manpower  are 


Just  as  vital  to  their  success  as  dollars,  and 
I  believe  these  skills  will  come.  But  It  will 
take  time  and  patience  and  hard  work.  Suc- 
cess cannot  be  forced  at  a  single  stroke. 
So  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  every  program  If  that  suc- 
cess is  to  come — as  we  know  It  must  .  .  . 
Every  program  will  be  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated .  .  .  where  there  have  been  mistakes, 
we  will  try  very  hard  to  correct  them." 

Such  an  evaluation  Is  taking  place  today 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  In  many  of  the  States ! 

A     RISING     TIDE     OP     INTEREST 

President  Johnson  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  In  rural  development.  In  recent 
ExecuUve  Orders,  including  Number  11307, 
Issued  last  fall,  the  President  made  this  in- 
terest unmistakably  clear: 

1.  He  directed  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate their  boundaries  for  Federally-assisted 
planning  and  development  districts  with 
existing  State  planning  boundaries,  to  elim- 
inate confusion  and  overlap. 

2.  He  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  review  all  existing  programs  with  Cabinet 
and  other  Federal  officials  to  insure  that 
rural  areas  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
existing  Federal  progam  benefits,  and  to  sub- 
mit proposals  for  administrative  or  legis- 
lative changes  needed  to  obtain  such  equity. 

3.  And  he  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture responsibility  within  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment for  Identifying  agricultural  and 
rural  development  problems  which  require 
the  cooperation  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments, so  that  these  programs  may  be  better 
coordinated,  and  duplication  eliminated. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  Federal  ac. 
tlons  that  bear  directly  on  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

But  this  Is  a  big,  diverse  country  and  Fed- 
eral actions  alone  won't  solve  rural  America's 
problems.  This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
stated  too  strongly.  Nobody  In  Washington 
can  pre-package  a  cure  for  the  Ills  of  rural 
America,  ship  it  out  to  the  country,  and  ex- 
pect It  to  work.  The  Federal  Government 
has  literally  hundreds  of  programs  which 
can  work,  but  making  them  effective  takes 
local  initiative,  local  leadership  and  local 
planning. 

We  have  learned  that  where  this  local 
leadership  exists,  a  pipeline  through  which 
to  channel  our  development  efforts  also 
exists.  Without  It,  development  efforts  are 
ineffective. 

We  have  also  learned  the  lesson  of  plan- 
ning on  a  multi-county  basis.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  every  single  riu-al  community  to  offer 
a  full  .set  of  community  services  of  the  calibre 
needed  for  sustained  growth. 

But  a  group  of  counties,  usually  with  a 
small  or  medium-sized  city  at  its  center 
within  easy  commuting  range,  can  provide 
the  framework  needed  to  make  Federal  and 
State  programs  effective.  When  united  for 
planning  purposes,  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  such  a  functional  community  can 
assess  the  area's  needs  and  determine  the 
combinations  of  Internal  and  outside  re- 
sources essential  to  spark  growth. 

The  multl-cotmty  approach  is  being  taken 
by  a  number  of  States,  Including  Kentucky, 
Iowa  and  Georgia,  among  others.  The  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  other 
regional  groups  are  exploring  this  approach. 
Its  effectiveness  is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent. 

Achievement  of  our  development  objec- 
tives will  take  planning,  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  some  basic  re-thlnklng  of  long- 
cherished  folkways. 

Planning  Is  paramount.  Building  bigger 
and  more  sprawling  strip  cities  can  proceed 
without  real  planning;  but  upgrading  the 
communities  we  have  now — and  building 
new  communities — demands  it. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  have  learned  that  we 
need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  rural 
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America  and  Its  problems  tha^  we  do  now. 
To  And  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to 
come  up  with  effective  solutlocis,  President 
Johnson  has  established  a  Committee  on 
Rural  Poverty,  which  I  am  |)rlvUeged  to 
chair,  and  a  National  Advlsorji  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty,  chaired  py  Governor 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky.  I 

And  while  the  Ck>mmls8lon  ind  Commit- 
tee are  seeking  answers,  the  Department,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  Departments, 
the  States,  local  government,  and  volunteer 
groups,  will  be  pushing  its  01  m  rural  de- 
velopment programs  at  an  ever-Increasing 
tempo.  In  1967,  among  othei  actions,  we 
will: 

1.  Provide  $33  million  In  E  :onomlc  Op- 
portunity loans  to  help  13,00C  low-Income 
families  and  some  390  cooperati  res  composed 
of  low-income  families. 

2.  Provide  $435  million  in  r  iral  housing 
loans  for  48,000  families. 

3.  Help  finance  about  200  cocununlty  rec- 
reation centers  in  rural  areas. 

4.  Finance  $304  million  in  loaiis  and  grants 
for  construction  or  Improvem  snt  of  some 
1,700  central  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems in  rural  areas. 

5.  Assist  10  additional  local  groups  with 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
projects. 

6.  Approve  construction  of  another  63 
multiple  purpose  small  watershed  projects 
with  45  reservoirs. 

7.  Help  8.500  additional  rural: land  owners 
with  income-producing  recreatkonal  devel- 
opments involving  150,000  acres  ©f  land. 

8.  Supervise  harvest  of  another  12y2  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber, 
providing  700,000  man  years  of  employment, 
sharing  $40  million  of  revenu^  with  local 
governments  for  roads  and  schools. 

9.  Reforest  280.000  acres  of  timber  lands. 
Improve  timber  stands  on  andther  440.000 
acres,  and  build  another  293  reqreatlon  sites 
In  the  National  Forests. 

THE  MATTES  OF  CHOICft 

What  we  In  rural  development  are  all  fun- 
damentally concerned  with,  it  se  tms  to  me,  Is 

alternatives 
President 


the  matter  of  choice — of  offering 
to  ever-larger  cities  in  the  futur ; 
Johnson  put  it  this  way: 

"History  records  a  long   hardj  struggle   to 
establish  man's  right  to  go  wbe;  e  he  pleases 


and  live  where  he  chooses.     It 


centuries — and  many  bloody  revolutions — to 


break    the    chains    that    bound 


particular   plot    of   land,    or   ciinfined   him 


within  the  walls  of  a  particular 


took  many 


him    to    a 


commxinlty. 


"We  lost  that  freedom  when  pur  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  elsfe  ...  If  they 
want  a  Job  or  If  they  wanfc  a  decent 
education. 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demandsl  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  commu- 
nities .  .  .  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
It."  I 

I  believe  that  we  can  choose  What  kind  of 
an  America  our  children  will  Inhferlt  33  years 
from  now,  for  we  are  not  the  bll^d  pawns  of 
Fate,  but  rather  the  shapers  bf  our  own 
destiny.  [ 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  ^hcmld  grasp 
this  chance  to  shape  our  destiny — grasp  it 
here  and  now.  without  further  c^elay — before 
the  chance  for  choice  eludes  us. 

Thank  you 


ce  eludes  usJ 


Remarks  by  Robebt  C.  Weavxb«  Secretaby, 
Department  or  Housing  and  T^ban  Devel- 
opment. TO  THE  National  AoiisoRT  Com- 
mission ON  Rural  Povebtt,  '^ashincton, 
DC,  Pebbuabt  17.  1967  ' 

The  Department  of  Housing  anid  Urban  De- 
velopment was  created  primarily:  and  funda- 
mentally to  direct  a  new  response  to  the  need 
for  revitalizing  and  rebuilding  t^e  cities  and 
urban  areas.  Nevertheless,  thlsjDepartment 
Is  Involved  In  the  problems  of^  towns  and 
smaller  population  areas  to  a  grjeater  extent 
than  is  generally  recognized.     And  some  of 


our  newest  programs  (Model  Cities,  Metro- 
politan Development,  New  Communities)  can 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  rxiral  poverty. 
As  great  as  the  task  Is  in  our  cities,  their 
problems  will  never  be  truly  solved  unless 
we  also  solve  the  problems  of  the  towns  and 
smaller  areas. 

The  living  conditions  of  Americans  living 
on  farms  and  in  rural  areas  remain  among 
the  major  unmet  challenges  of  the  nation. 
It  Is  by  now  well  documented  and  widely  un- 
derstood that  half  of  all  the  families  whose 
incomes  fall  below  the  poverty  level  are  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas.  Too  many  rural  families 
live  In  homes  of  such  poor  condition  that 
they  actually  endanger  health  and  safety. 
Too  many  live  In  homes  that  need  major 
repair,  or  are  without  adequate  sanitary  or 
heating  facilities. 

Meeting  the  challenge  to  remedy  these  con- 
ditions is  more  than  a  question  of  housing. 
And  It  Is  more  than  a  responsibility  that 
falls  upon  any  one  Federal  department  or 
agency.  Logically  and  legally,  there  is  re- 
quired here  a  cooperative  effort  that  Is  paral- 
lel to  the  concentrated  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort that  Is  being  amassed  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's urban  challenges. 

The  problems  of  poverty,  both  rural  and 
urban,  are  more  visible  and  urgent  today 
in  a  society  of  affluence  and  high  produc- 
tivity than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Just 
over  a  year  ago,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  created 
primarily  and  fundamentally  to  direct  a  new 
response  to  the  need  for  revitalizing  and 
rebuilding  the  cities  and  toums  of  this 
nation. 

As  part  of  this  mission,  this  Department 
and  its  predecessors  have  been  Involved  In 
the  problems  of  towns  and  smaller  popula- 
tion areas  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  gen- 
erally recognized. 

This  Administration  recognizes  that  we 
need  thriving,  healthy  rural  areas  Just  as  we 
need  thriving,  healthy  cities.  And  as  great 
as  the  task  Is  In  our  cities,  their  problems 
will  never  be  truly  solved  unless  we  also 
solve  the  problems  of  the  towns  and  smaller 
areas. 

President  Johnson.  In  a  speech  last  Sep- 
tember, observed  that  history  records  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  establish  man's  right  to  go 
where  he  pleases  and  to  live  where  he 
chooses. 

"It  took  many  centuries  and  many  bloody 
revolutions,"  the  President  said,  "to  break 
the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  particular 
plot  of  land  or  confined  him  within  the 
walls  of  a  particular  community.  We  lose 
that  freedom  when  our  children  are  obliged 
to  live  someplace  else,  that  Is,  If  they  want 
a  Job  or  if  they  want  a  decent  education." 
In  the  United  States  today,  we  must  ex- 
amine poverty  against  a  background  that 
reveals  relative  affluence  for  most  Americans. 
Within  that  affluence,  however,  there  are 
revealed  geographic  differences  that  relate 
to  poverty.  For  example,  in  1964,  the  median 
Income  for  suburban  families  was  $7,770 
while  In  central  cities,  it  was  $6,700,  but  In 
areas  outside  metropolitan  centers,  the 
median  Income  was  $5,210. 

It  Is  true  that  the  most  visible  and  press- 
ing problems  of  the  poor  are  In  the  central 
city  slums  and  ghettos,  but  It  Is  also  true 
that  large  areas  of  poverty  remain  outside 
of  the  larger  cities — and  they  are  far  less 
visible  to  the  observer,  and  perhaps  there-  ■ 
fore  less  compelling  as  a  national  social 
problem. 

The  characteristics  of  poverty  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  tend  to  be  similar, 
though  not  Identical.  In  both,  for  example, 
the  poor  are  often  elderly,  unemployed, 
under-employed,  poorly  educated,  female 
heads  of  families,  members  of  minority 
groups,  poor  in  health  or  disabled. 

One  major  difference,  however.  Is  that  the 
rural  poor,  more  often  than  the  urban  p>oor, 
live    in   areas   whose   economic   or   resource 


bases  are  defective  as  sources  of  earned  in. 
come.  This  can  be  seen  In  such  areas  ai 
Appalachla,  or  In  some  areas  around  th. 
Great  Lakes,  where  mines  may  have  be«i] 
worked  out,  or  in  other  areas  where  timber 


stands    have    been    exhausted,    or    In 


man; 


parts  of  the  nation — perhaps  particularly  ij 
the  South — where  agriculture  has  been 
mechanized. 

The  point  to  be  made  in  this  discussion  is 
that  even  where  the  personal  handicape  ol 
the  rural  poor  can  be  overcome — say,  by  job. 
training — the  poor  themselves  may  still  be 
left  In  areas  where  there  are  few  opportu- 
nities for  their  new  skills. 

It  has  long  been  public  policy  that  Fed- 
eral  and  state  assistance  would  concentrate 
a  significant  portion  of  Its  resources  to  sen- 
ing  the  people  where  they  are.  Thus  there 
have  long  been  programs  of  aid  to  supple- 
ment  diet,  Improve  education  and  health 
services,  provide  training  In  home-making, 
farming  and  non-agricultural  skills. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  its  predecessors,  have  con- 
centrated on  improving  community  faculties 
Including  housing. 

Federally  aided  low-rent  pubUc  housing 
has  been  one  of  the  most  substantial  efforts. 
For  many  years,  rural  counties  and  small 
towns  have  made  substantial  use  of  thlj 
program. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  foiu--fifth« 
of  the  localities  having  public  housing  proj- 
ects were.  In  fact,  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  Of  the  nearly  2.100  such  small  locali- 
ties, there  were  968  that  were  in  places  of 
less  than  2,500  population.  Of  course,  manj 
of  these  public  housing  efforts  In  small  pop- 
ulation areas  have  contained  a  small  number 
of  family  units  when  compared  with  public 
housing  in  cities.  Still,  even  In  terms  o( 
units,  this  smaller  city  program  has  been 
substantial. 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  effort,  a  cumu- 
lative accounting  of  the  decades  of  public 
housing  showed  that  at  the  end  of  1966. 
there  were  almost  200,000  units  approved  or 
built  In  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  in  low-rent  public 
housing  for  rural  communities,  the  questions 
of  operating  expense  and  management  are 
often  crucial.  Projects  too  small,  or  dis- 
persed over  wide  areas,  may  be  unable  to 
attract  competent  management  or  may  show 
high  costs  of  management  per  unit. 

We  have  found  It  necessary,  therefore,  to 
require  local  authorities  requesting  very 
small  programs  to  demonstrate  that  they  can 
be  managed  economically.  In  many  cases 
we  encourage  cooperative  arrangements  for 
centralized  administration. 

A  typical  characteristic  of  the  older  and 
smaller  communities  Is  the  high  proportion 
of  elderly,  low-income  persons  and  families. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  public  housing  proj- 
ects in  rural  areas  have  in  fact  been  projeca 
for  the  elderly.  Another  elderly  program 
which  applies  here  Is  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  100  percent  loans  made  by  HUD  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  at  a  three  percent  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  for  50  years.  This  hous- 
ing Is  for  older  people  with  Incomes  too  high 
for  public  housing,  but  too  low  for  the  pri- 
vate housing  market.  Another  private  hous- 
ing program  for  persons  In  this  IncMne 
group,  and  which  Is  applicable  to  rural  areas, 
Is  the  221(d)  (3)  below  market  Interest  rats 
program.  The  relatively  new  rent  supple- 
ment program,  which  provides  a  subsidy  for 
the  low-Income  family's  rent,  and  which  en- 
courages private  building  of  low-income 
housing,  applies  to  rural  areas  as  well  u 
small  cities  and  towns  and  In  fact  funds 
have  been  allocated  for  rurally-located  proj- 
ects. 

The  dimensions  of  the  nation's  housing  In- 
adequacies were  documented  In  the  I960 
census.  It  showed  that  one-fourth  of  all 
the  r\iral,  non-farm  families  were  living  in 
substandard    housing,    and    In    that    same 
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-,uD  among  those  with  Incomes  less  than 
rtOOo'  a  year,  about  half  were  In  substand- 

'^d°e  from  housing,  however,  this  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  a  variety  of  substan- 
li  efforts  in  helping  the  smaller  commu- 
tes—far more  effort  than  is  perhaps  widely 

"^ManVof  our  major  programs,  such  as 
^newal  have  been  widely  utilized  in  smaller 
Inmumties.  and  other  programs  are.  In 
^specifically  and  some  almost  exclusively 
miected  to  smaller  communities. 

In  urban  renewal,  for  example,  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  cities  vrith  projects  have 
nooulatlons  under  50,000. 

Even  more  directly  revelant  are  these 
other  programs : 

_In  the  dozen  years  of  our  planning  asslst- 
jnce  program,  operating  through  state  agen- 
MeTs?  percent  of  the  local  communities 
that  were  aided  had  fewer  than  25,000  per- 
wns  and  half  of  them  were  under  5,000 
population.     About  30  percent  were  under 

2500.  ,      ., 

—The  public  facility  loan  program  Is  dl- 
rscUy  related  to  smaUer  towns,  95  percent 
of  those  aided  were  communities  of  fewer 
than  10.000  persons.  And  in  fact  three- 
fourths  of  the  loan  approvals  were  in  com- 
munities of  under  2.500. 

—The  program  of  advances  for  public  fa- 
cUlUes  planning  gives  first  preference  to 
communities  with  fewer  than  5,000  persons 
and  in  fact  almost  half  of  the  projects  for 
which  advances  were  made  In  1965  were  In 
such  communities. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  our 
relatively  new  program  of  grants  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  As  of  laat  October. 
about  three-fourths  of  the  projects  granted 
were  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  it  will  serve 
towns  below  5,500  In  rurally-oriented  areas 
while  we  serve  towns  of  any  size  In  either 
urban  or  urbanizing  areas  and  our  grants 
have  gone.  In  fact,  to  many  small  towns  down 
to  500  population. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  examples  that 
this  Department  Is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  small  as  well  as  large  commu- 
nities to  help  them  develop  comprehensive 
planning  and  development,  public  faculties 
and  housing. 


In  the  search  for  feasible  techniques  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  people  In  deprived 
areas,  the  Department  U  cooperating  with 
other  agencies  In  several  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects. 

One  of  these  efforts  is  to  help  Indians. 
Together  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Deparment  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  we  have  entered  Into 
self-help  programs  to  provide  better  hous- 
ing for  Indians  through  procedures  that  per- 
mit Job  training  and  experience. 

We  are  also  participating  In  the  Federal 
Development  Committee  for  Appalachla  and 
making  our  programs  available  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  assist  Inter-agency  efforts 
to  Improve  the  economy  of  Appalachla. 

In  both  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  we  have 
cooperative  demonstration  programs  under 
way  to  Improve  the  housing  and  economic 
conditions  of  farm  workers. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  substantive 
programs  In  improving  education,  health, 
training  and  personal  betterment  lies  with 
other  departments  and  agencies.  But  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  assisting. 

The  Department  Is  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  a  Task  Force  on  Concerted  Services. 
This  task  force  Is  encouraging  special  efforts 
to  make  social  services  and  education  and 
training  available  to  occupants  of  selected 
low-rent  housing  projects  who  have  demon- 
strated particularly  serious  problems. 

The  concerted  services  approach  Is  one 
technique  that  is  considered  useful  In  raising 
the  capacity  of  low- Income  persons  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  an  urban  environment. 
Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is  one 
clear  area  of  responslblUty  for  this  Depart- 
ment. In  this  connection,  we  feel  that  some 
of  our  newest  programs  can  have  substantial 

impact.  „  _.„ 

For  example,  the  Model  Cities  Program  will 
involve  communities  assessing  their  own 
problems  and  working  out  programs  for  solu- 
tion which  we  can  assist  both  by  concentrat- 
ing presently  available  \irban  aid  funds  and 
by  drawing  upon  new  funds  that  we  can 
make  available.  These  supplemental  funds 
can  be  used  for  wholly  new  projects  that 
might  have  been  overlooked  by  the  com- 
munity before,  or  perhaps  were  not  possible 
before.  It  U  entirely  conceivable  and  even 
likely  that  one  of  the  problems  of  a  given 


model  city  might  well  be  to  help  Its  newly 
arrived  residents  with  either  or  both  physical 
and  social  improvement  efforts. 

We  win  also  make  certain  that  among  the 
target  neighborhoods  selected  for  the  con- 
certed efforts  possible  under  the  Model 
Cities  program  there  wUl  be  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  communities  In  various 
geographic  areas  of  the  nation. 

Other  titles  In  the  same  legislation  author- 
ize two  other  new  programs  that  might  also 
have  an  Impact  on  the  problems  of  non- 
urban  low-income  families.  These  are  the 
legislative  sections  dealing  with  metropolitan 
development  and  new  communities. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment section  to  provide  special  incen- 
tives In  the  form  of  supplemental  grants  to 
metropolitan  areas  to  carry  out  development 
activities  In  relation  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. The  expectation  therefore  is  that 
the  coherence  that  can  be  brought  to  metro- 
p>oUtan  development  will  enhance  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  all  those  living  within  the 
area,  whether  rural  or  urban. 

Finally,  the  legislation  enables  us  to  help 
in  the  private  development  of  entirely  new 
communities,  as  one  means  of  adapting  to 
the  growing  population.  These  new  com- 
munities might  rise  from  areas  where  there 
had  been  no  community  at  all  before,  or 
perhaps  where  there  had  been  small  com- 
munities that  were  not  economically  viable. 
In  either  event,  the  prospect  Is  for  new  com- 
munities that  could  offer  new  and  signifi- 
cant faciUtlee  for  the  persons  who  had  Uved 
there  before,  or  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
both  for  places  to  live  and  places  to  find 
employment. 

Each  of  these  new  programs  offers  im- 
portant opportunities  for  locaUtles  to  analyze 
their  problems  and  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  them. 

We  cannot.  In  candor,  suggest  that  either 
the  new  or  the  conUnuing  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  now  dealing  comprehensively  with 
the  problems  of  the  rural  poor  any  more 
than  they  are  solving  all  the  problems  of 
the  urban  poor. 

But  we  do  feel  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Important  work  done  and 
with  the  new  programs  being  developed, 
there  U  the  expectation  that  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  undertake  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  possible  before. 


SENATE 

Friday,  February  24, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday, 

February  23,  1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore.  „  . 

Rev.  Rudolf  Klvlranna,  pastor,  Esto- 
nian Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Independence 
Day  of  Estonia,  let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father: 
The  destiny  of  our  generation  is  to  live 
In  a  troubled  world.  May  we  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  multitude  of  tasks 
and  difficulties  this  Nation,  ooir  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
have  to  face. 

Lord,  make  us  strong  and  steadfast  to 
protect  the  values  of  our  Christian  civili- 
zation mortally  endangered  by  the  athe- 
istic communism  all  over  the  world. 


Let  Thy  eternal  truth  In  Christ  guide 

us. 

Help  us.  Lord,  that  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  righteousness  would  bum 
brightly  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America  that  Estonians  and  other  en- 
slaved nations  be  strengthened  in  their 
resistance  to  communism. 

May  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of 
freedom  inspire  us  to  overcome  all  hard- 
ships and  to  bear  all  burdens. 

Teach  us  to  know  Thy  ways. 

Father,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  and 
in  our  lives  as  it  is  in  heaven.    Amen, 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  AND  LTMITATION 
ON  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  and  that  statements  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  February  23, 
1967,  was  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
xinanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  froiq  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  da^  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teinpore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executiv^  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HO  ADS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  C.  Turner,  o^  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  Public  Road^. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomjinatlon  is 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmatlon  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfie|,d,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


OP  THE 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 
SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoire  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  his  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  for  the  period  Jijly  1,  1966, 
through  December  31,  1966,  wihlch,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCEp 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  coisent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  1069.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm;  to  the  CommlttBe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  he  nor  of  the 
12th  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.  RIBICOFP   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Kennedy     of     Massachusetts.     Mr. 
KucHn,.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Pex,  Mr.  Phhct,  Mr.  Sm/thers,  and 
Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.    1071.  A  bill  to  amend  tltU    H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Stites,  under 
Federal -State    agreements    to    provide    for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  1  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and   local   em- 
ployees   whose    services    are    not]  otherwise 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title:  to  the  Committee  (}n  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribico#f  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  Mmself.  Mr. 

Bttsoick,    Mr.    Brewster^    and    Mr. 

HoixiNcs)  : 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 

States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  tot  National 


Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Monbonby  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCU:LLAN: 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  remove  arbitrary  limita- 
tions upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dalby;  and 

S.  1075.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rlvercllft 
Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HART: 

S.  1076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Usha 
Kumar;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat  zone 
when  the  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister  of 
such  member  has  been  killed  In  such  combat 
zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson) : 

S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasloe 
Athanasopouloe  and  his  wife,  Ouranla  Ath- 
anasopoulos;   and 

S.  1080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Parasram 
Manwanl,  Dewkl  Manwanl,  Ram  Manwanl, 
and  Asha  Manwanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   THURMOND: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  careers  of  female  officers  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtjkmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


MEDICARE  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  allow  States,  under  Federal-State 
agreements,  to  provide  hospital  cover- 
age under  medicare  for  certain  State 
and  local  employees  whose  services  are 
not  otherwise  covered  by  social  security. 

On  July  1,  1966,  hospitalization  cov- 
erage under  medicare  began  for  nearly 
20  million  Americans  age  65  or  over.  All 
Americans  who  reach  age  65  before  1968 
will  be  similarly  covered,  whether  they 
are  eligible  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits  or  not.  But,  after  January  1, 
1968,  a  person  must  be  covered  by  the 
social  security  retirement  system  to  be 
eligible  for  medicare  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Although  generally  equitable, 
this  creates  a  severe  problem  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

Although  most  employees  in  the 
United  States  are  now  automatically 
covered  by  social  security,  this  is  not  true 
with  regard  to  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Social  security  cov- 
erage involves  a  tax  on  employers  as 
well  as  on  employees.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  employer  Is  a  State  or  local  gov- 


ernment. The  Congress,  not  wanting  to 
be  in  the  position  of  attempting  to  tax 
a  State  or  local  political  unit,  excluded 
their  employees  from  compulsory  par- 
ticipation  in  the  social  security  system. 

The  law  does  allow,  however,  for  vol- 
untary  agreements  for  the  coverage  of 
most  State  and  local  employees.  Wheth- 
er or  not  services  to  a  State  or  local 
government  are  to  be  covered  depends 
on  the  State,  which  must  work  out  a 
coverage  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Members  of  local  retirement  systems^ 
however,  must  approve  coverage  by 
referendum. 

As  of  January  1965,  approximately  2.6 
million  positions  in  State  and  local  em- 
ployment were  not  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. Thus,  the  individuals  in  these 
positions  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  provisions  of 
medicare  unless  they  have  attained  social 
security  coverage  in  other  employment. 
These  are  employees  who  are  not  covered 
by  Federal-State  agreements  bringing 
them  under  social  security.  In  most 
cases,  they  are  covered  by  retirement  sys- 
tems of  their  own.  These  public  em- 
ployees, although  members  of  State  or 
local  retirement  systems,  do  not  have 
programs  similar  to  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  available  to  them.  Many 
are  willing  to  pay  for  such  insurance, 
but  under  present  law,  are  precluded 
from  doing  so  unless  the  State  brings 
them  under  the  social  security  retirement 
system  as  well. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
gap  in  medicare's  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage because  among  those  excluded  are 
over  689,000  public  school  teachers  across 
the  Nation.  These  are  teachers  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  educating  the  chil- 
dren in  a  dozen  States  across  the  Na- 
tion— States  which  have  excellent  retire- 
ment systems — but  they  will  be  excluded 
from  medicare's  hospital  insurance.  My 
bill  will  allow  them  to  elect  to  participate 
in  the  hospital  insurance  program  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  their  own 
way.    Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that, 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
States  whose  teachers  are  not  covered  by 
social  security  as  a  result  of  their  em- 
ployment as  teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table — Instructional  personnel 
Area: 

California 181,200 

Colorado   24,240 

Connecticut 29,750 

Florida 68,212 

Illinois 95,532 

Kentucky    29,500 

Louisiana    36,100 

Maine 10,380 

Massachusetts 53,200 

Missouri    41,798 

Nevada 5,030 

Ohio 97,000 

Puerto  Rico 19,860 

Rhode  Island 7,891 


Total    689,693 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  employees  should 
not  be  brought  under  the  basic  hospital 
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insurance  program  without  requiring 
^em  to  participate  In  the  social  security 
retirement  program.  The  basic  hospital 
insurarice  program  is  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  completely  separate  from  the 
regular  social  security  tax.  Income  from 
the  hospital  insurance  payroll  tax  will  go 
into  a  separate  trust  fund  to  pay  the 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses  of 
the  hospital  Insurance  program.  It  is  a 
completely  separate  insurance  program. 
AUowing  these  public  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
n^  will  actually  improve  that  program 
by  broadening  the  number  of  persons 
covered. 

My  bill  will  provide  that  those  State 
and  local  employees  not  now  included 
under  an  agreement  providing  social 
security  coverage  may  be  covered  by 
hospital  insurance  only.  The  agreement 
provisions  under  which  a  State  may 
make  hospital  insurance  available  in  the 
referendum  provisions  to  accomplish 
coverage  are  similar  to  those  now  in  ef- 
fect for  social  security  retirement  cover- 
age of  State  and  local  employees.  A 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  cover- 
age group  In  question  must  vote  for  cov- 
erage. The  bill  covers  only  those  em- 
ployee groups  which  may  currently  be 
subject  to  Federal-State  agreements. 
Thus,  there  should  be  no  unknown  ad- 
ministrative problems  connected  with 
implementation. 

The  employees  and  their  employers  will 
pay  for  the  coverage  of  hospital  insur- 
ance according  to  the  schedule  now  set 
out  in  the  law.  Currently  this  is  0.50 
percent  of  salary  up  to  $6,600  per  em- 
ployee and  employer,  rising  to  0.80  per- 
cent in  1987.  Thus,  these  employees  will 
In  no  way  be  getting  a  free  ride.  They 
and  their  employers  will  pay  their  own 
way.  The  payments  would  go  into  the 
separately  established  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund,  which  is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  OASDI  trust 
fund. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
bring  another  large  group  of  Americans 
under  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
hospitalization  insurance  program.  This 
is  beneficial  to  the  program  as  well  as  to 
these  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
and  a  table  showing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  1071)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States, 
under  Federal-State  agreements,  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  for  certain  State 
and  local  employees  whose  services  are 
not  otherwise  covered  by  the  Insurance 
system  established  by  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ribicoff  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS  FOR  COVER- 
AGE OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 
FOR   HOSPITAL   INSURANCE   BENEFITS 
"Sec.  229.  (a)  (1)  Any  Individual  who— 
"(A)   has  attained  age  65, 
"(B)   has,   after  attainment  of  such  age, 
filed  application  for  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202, 

"(C)  has,  on  the  basis  of  such  applica- 
tion, been  determined  not  to  be  entitled  to 
such  benefits  because  he  (or  any  other  In- 
dividual) falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  214, 

shall,  solely  for  purposes  of  section  228,  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  secUon  202  If,  after  appUca- 
tlon  of  paragraph  (2),  he  (or  such  other 
Individual)    does  meet  the  requirements  of 
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"(2)  (A)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1) )  whether  any  individual  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  214,  there  shall 
be  included,  as  a  quarter  of  coverage  of  such 
Individual,  each  quarter  which  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  Is  deemed  to  be  a  quarter  of 
coverage  of  such  Individual. 

"(B)   Any  quarter  with  respect  to  which — 
"(1)  any  Individual  performs  service  which 
Is  covered  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 

"(11)  such  Individual  would.  If  such  serv- 
ice were  covered  under  an  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  218,  be  credited  with 
a  quarter  of  coverage, 

shall,  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  quarter  of  coverage 
of  such  individual. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
Insurance  system  established  by  this  title 
(Insofar  as  such  system  relates  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  for  which 
entitlement  U  established  by  section  226)  to 
services  performed  by  Individuals  as  em- 
ployees of  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
dlvUlon  thereof,  but  only  If  such  services  are 
not  covered  by  an  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  218. 

"(2)  No  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  cover  any  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  permitted  to 
be  covered  under  an  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  218. 

"(3)  Any  agreement  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  that  the  State  will  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
which  would  be  Imposed  by  sections  3101(b) 
and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  If  the  services  of  the  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  constituted  employ- 
ment as  defined  In  section  3121  of  such  Code. 
"(4)  (A)  Except  as  specifically  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection,  the  provisions 
required  to  be  contained  In  an  agreement  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  those  specified 
In  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  with  respect 
to  any  such  agreement  requirements,  condi- 
tions, limitations,  sanctions,  and  other  pro- 
visions patterned  as  closely  after  those  pre- 
scribed Ui  the  case  of  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 218  as  Is  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Any  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
upon  any  other  officer  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  under  section  218  shall,  to 
the  extent  appropriate  to  the  carrying  out  of 
this  section,  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  section." 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  Is 
as  follows: 


state    and    local    government    employment 
under  OASDHI  by  State,  January  1965 


State 

State  and  local 
government  employment 

AU 

Not  under 
OASDHI 

Under 
OASDHI 

United  States.. 

Thouiandt 
7,479.2 

Thoutandt 
6,2.«.9 

77iouiand« 
4,826.3 

116.0 
11.3 
6S.5 
64.2 

783.7 
96.9 
97.0 
20.0 

230.0 

ISO.  6 
26.6 
31.0 

377.0 

igae 

120.9 
107.1 
102.8 
141.2 
41.3 
126.1 

ao4.o 

330.9 

1SS.3 

89.7 

161.6 

34.1 

68.7 

19.2 

29.3 

232.4 

42.7 

769.3 

164.9 

41.5 

373.1 

104.5 

90.1 

373.9 

31.7 

83.7 

35.4 

141.5 

384.0 

48.2 

16.6 

162.7 

137.8 

66.6 

180.1 

18.9 

6.0 

1.9 

6.7 

5.7 

541.2 

74.3 

51.7 

2.4 

103.9 

37.0 

5.3 

.1 

274.9 

31.6 

4.6 

9.2 

37.9 

94.6 

30.9 

8.6 

203.1 

62.8 

99.0 

10.6 

37.6 

6.3 

3.7 

18.2 

4.4 

28.0 

9.1 

09.0 

5.6 

15.6 

37Z4 

19.8 

7.7 

62:7 

&9 

1.9 

5.1 

41.6 

183.5 

1.0 

5.7 

&1 

4.6 

5.0 

49.2 

.3 

110.0 

Alaska          

9.4 

Arizona      .-.., 

60.8 

Arkansas 

S8.S 

California 

Colorado    

242.5 
22.6 

Connecticut 

Delaware  . 

45.3 

17.6 

Florida 

126.1 

Georeia     .- 

113.6 

HawaU 

21.3 

30.9 

Illinois  — 

102.1 

159.0 

116.4 

Kansas       

97.9 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

64.9 
46.6 

Maine          ... 

10.4 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 

Missouri         ..-.- 

116.6 
.9 

278.1 
56.3 
79.2 

124.0 

28.8 

Nebraska 

65.0 
1.0 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio   .    

24.9 
2014 

33.6 
700.3 
159.3 

25.9 
.7 

Oklahoma 

84.7 
82.4 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas    

321.2 
24.8 
81.8 
30.3 
100.0 
200.5 

Utah         

46.2 

Vermont 

10.9 

14&6 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

133.2 
61.6 

130.9 
18.6 

Source-  State  and  local  government  employment 
under  old-age  survivors,  disability  and  health  insur- 
ance 1956-65,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration. 


STATUS      OP      NATIONAL      GUARD 

TECHNICIANS— AMENDMENT      OF 

UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myseK  and  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Mr. 
Rollings,  a  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
Federal  employee  status  for  technicians 
employed  by  the  National  Guard,  thus 
making  them  eligible  for  the  various 
Federal  employee  benefits  such  as  civil 
service  retirement  and  group  life  and 
health  benefits  insurance.  The  bill  is 
identical  to  a  legislative  draft  proposal 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  concurred  in  by  the  CivU  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40.000  technicians  employed  to 
care  for  materiel,  armament,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  National  Guard.     These 
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highly  skilled  employees,  so;  crucially 
important  in  maintaining  the  Guards' 
present  unparalleled  level  of  combat 
readiness,  must  meet  qualiflcaitions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Forte.  Their 
compensation  is  fixed  by  th0se  Secre- 
taries, who  designate  the  piersons  to 
employ  them.  They  are  paid  directly  by 
Army  and  Air  Force  finance  officers  and 
entirely  from  Federal  funds. 

The  legal  status  of  these  full-time  ci- 
vilian employees  has  long  beein  unclear 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
litigation  In  both  State  ana  Federal 
courts.  They  have  been  disclaimed  as 
Federal  employees  by  Federafl  author- 
ities and  as  State  employees  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States.  Conseduently,  a 
large  portion  of  them  are  now  denied 
retirement  and  other  frrng^  benefits 
which  Federal  suid  State  employees  gen- 
erally enjoy.  ' 

The  relationship  of  these  Employees 
to  the  National  Guard  prograr^  and  the 
position  of  the  National  Guard]  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  first  line  c|efense  of 
the  United  States  form  a  proper  basis 
for  establishing  this  group  a^  Federal 
employees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 1 

The  bill  (S.  1072>  to  amen^  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  ^he  status 
of  National  Guard  technician^  and  fo- 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  |k!r.  Mon- 
RONEY  (for  himself  and  other  S 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
referred  to  the  Committee  oj 
Services.  ! 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind!  !d. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICEll. 
out,  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


;nators), 

title,  and 

Armed 


With- 


EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  OF  LAND 
ACQUISITION  FOR  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL  REFUGES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  almost 
a  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  io  extend 
to  15  years  the  7-year  program  of  land 
acquisition  for  migratory  v^aterfowl 
refuges  provided  by  Public  Law  $7-383. 

For  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  proposed  legislation  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thp  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection!  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record.       ' 

The  bill  (S.  1078)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  to  extend  for  ^n  addi- 
tional 8  years  the  period  duriitg  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  piuposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  (ind  Mr. 
Nelson),  was  received,  read  twlpe  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  pn  Com- 


merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and 
other  essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  4,  1961 
(75  Stat.  813;  Public  Law  87-383;  16  U.S.C. 
715k-3),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "seven- 
year  period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen-year  period". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  4, 
1961  (16  use.  715k-5),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  an  advance,  with- 
out interest,  to  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund.  Such  appropriated  funds,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1977.  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  put  of  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund,  and  such  repayment  shall 
be  made  In  annual  amounts  comprising  75 
per  centum  of  the  moneys  accruing  annually 
to  such  fund.  In  the  event  the  full  amount 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is 
appropriated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  afore- 
said fifteen-year  period,  the  repayment  of 
such  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
begin  with  the  next  full  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  1950's  there  were  warnings  that 
drought  and  drainage  were  threatening  a 
great  natural  resource,  migratory  water- 
fowl. Following  detailed  studies  and  in- 
vestigations. Congress  acted  in  the  public 
interest.  We  passed  Public  Law  87-383, 
enacted  on  October  14,  1961.  It  author- 
ized the  advance  of  up  to  $105  million  In 
the  7  years  beginning  with  fiscal  1962 
and  ending  with  fiscal  1968  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  2.5  million  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat.  It  was  provided  that  this  ad- 
vance be  repaid  with  75  percent  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

At  the  rate  of  progress  during  the  first 
5  years  of  this  program,  it  will  end  on 
June  30,  1968,  with  less  than  half  the 
authorized  advance  appropriated  and 
with  the  acquisition  of  less  than  half  the 
land  necessary  to  maintain  this  great 
natural  resource. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  this  7-year  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  $54  million  was  available 
for  acquisition  of  waterfowl  habitat.  Of 
that  amount,  $32.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated as  part  of  the  advance  and  $21.5 
million  came  from  duck  stamp  receipts. 

With  these  funds,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  acquired  or  ob- 
tained purchase  contracts  on  741,000 
acres  as  of  the  end  of  this  past  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1966. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  June 
30,  1967,  the  total  is  estimated  at  927,300 
acres  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $65  million, 
$38.5  million  of  it  appropriated  as  part 
of  the  advance  and  the  other  $26.5  mil- 
lion from  duck  stamp  receipts.  The  pro- 
gram now  is  scheduled  to  end  June  30, 
1968,  with  a  total  of,  roughly,  1,135,000 
acres  acquired.  The  program  for  the 
final  year,  if  the  $7'/2  million  in  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  is  approved  will  bring  the 
total  expenditure  to  $77.5  million,  $46 
million  appropriated  as  part  of  the  ad- 
vance and  $31.5  million  from  duck  stamp 
receipts. 

As  can  be  seen,  this  program  is  now 
scheduled  to  end  with  the  acquisition  of 


1,135,000  acres,  or  less  than  half  the 
goal  set  when  Congress  enacted  the  pro- 
gram  at  the  request  of  our  sportsmen. 

As  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  I  therefore 
offer  legislation  to  extend  the  origins] 
7-year  program  to  15  years.  This  legis- 
latlon,  companion  to  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingeu] 
would  give  the  Congress  the  oppor. 
timity  to  appropriate  the  remaining 
$59  million  of  the  $105  million  advance 
authorized. 

In  addition.  It  is  estimated  that  $40 
million  of  duck  stamp  money  would  be 
available  during  the  8-year  extension. 
The  extension  would  provide  for  a  pro^ 
gram  of  $12.5  million  a  year,  $7.5  million 
of  it  appropriated  from  the  authorized 
advance  and  $5  million  from  duck  stamp 
receipts.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  the  extended  program  we  would  have 
acquired  a  total  of  2.281,000  acres.  This 
is  still  219,000  acres  less  than  the  orig- 
inal program.  But  It  will  be  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  the 
Increase  in  land  values,  which  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  is  rising  at 
an  average  rate  of  5  percent  a  year. 

Last  year  more  than  1 V2  million  Amer- 
icans bought  duck  stamps.  In  numbers 
more  than  doubled  in  the  30  years  since 
the  duck  stamp  went  on  sale  they  went 
duck  hunting,  for  recreation  and  food 
that  is  a  delicacy.  They  also  contributed 
substantially  to  our  economy.  The  most 
recent  survey  revealed  that  duck  hunters 
spent  more  than  $87  million  in  1965. 

I  am  told  that  our  waterfowl  popula- 
tion is  on  the  increase,  following  a  sharp 
decline.  In  the  mld-1950's,  somewhere 
between  13  and  14  million  waterfowl 
were  bagged  annually  In  the  United 
States.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  bag  dur- 
ing the  1961  and  1962  seasons  was  less 
than  half  that  number. 

The  difference  was  due  to  drought  and 
drainage. 

Beginning  in  1959,  the  Important  mid- 
continent  breeding  area  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  Prairie  Prov- 
inces was  plagued  by  drought.  There 
were  some  5  million  small  ponds  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces in  mId-1955.  By  1962,  there  were 
only  half  a  million.  From  these  ponds 
come  half  the  ducks  that  are  shot  in  the 
United  States.  When  these  ponds  are 
dry,  the  duck  population  drops,  and  bag 
and  possession  limits  must  be  reduced  to 
preserve  the  breeding  stock. 

Experts  tell  me  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  potholes  started  in  1963  and 
In  certain  areas  at  least  we  are  in  a  wet 
cycle. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  prob- 
lem is  solved.  During  the  drought,  the 
duck  population  dropped  by  some  40  per- 
cent from  the  mid- 1950  level.  The  de- 
crease in  some  Important  species,  such  as 
mallards,  was  even  greater.  American 
suid  Canadian  hunters  shot  more  mal- 
lards in  1958  than  there  were  in  the  fall 
flight  in  1962.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  the 
mallard  breeding  population  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  13  million.  In  the 
spring  of  1966  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  1V2  million. 
Drought  is  one  thing  which  has  made 
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the  fate  of  waterfowl  uncertain  on  this 
continent.  Another  is  the  permanent 
drought  that  is  drainage.  The  needs  of 
waterfowl,  on  which  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  based,  are  In 
ever-increasing  competition  with  those 
(rf  our  increasing  hvunan  population. 
The  draining  of  marshes  for  farm  im- 
provement, for  community  growth  and 
development,  for  airports  and  highways 
has  brought  problems  that  are  diflBcult 
and  expensive  to  solve. 

F^r  years,  marshes  and  ponds  have 
disappeared  as  agriculture  has  expanded. 
In  the  prairie  pothole  region  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas,  agricultural 
drainage  mopped  up  an  average  of  more 
than  156,000  acres  a  year  in  the  1959- 
64  period.  Although  the  number  of 
acres  drained  in  the  next  2  years  fell 
below  that  figure,  it  is  continuing.  The 
same  thing  is  going  on  in  Canada. 

Similar  drainage  is  taking  place  In 
many  coastal  sections  which  once  were 
important  wintering  grounds.  Many  of 
the  great  natural  marshes  on  the  east 
coast  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
been  ruined  for  waterfowl  use  by  hous- 
ing developments,  by  salt  water  intru- 
sion, or  by  exploration  for  sulphur  or  oil. 
In  the  Pacific  flyway,  waterfowl  face  a 
crisis  because  the  marshes,  which  once 
supported  millioris  of  ducks  and  geese 
wintering  in  California  and  northern 
Mexico,  have  become  cotton  and  rice- 
fields,  orchards  and  suburban  develop- 
ments. 

During  the  calendar  years  1940-64, 
more  than  45  million  acres  of  U.S.  wet- 
land were  drained.  The  average  for 
calendar  years  1959-64  was  1,403,385 
acres  a  year.  Prior  to  1965,  these  drain- 
age figures  were  kept  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  Beginning  in  1965  they  are  re- 
ported on  a  fiscal  year  basis  with  a  note 
that — 

These  figures  represent  only  the  number  of 
acres  drained  with  1965  ACP  program  funds. 
Other  acreages  drained  In  fiscal  year  1965 
are  part  of  and  Inseparable  from  1964  drain- 
age figures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  drainage  statistics  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Drainage  statistics,^  total  V.S.  drainage 


.\cres 

CJalendar  year; 

1959 - 

1.826,895 

I960                              

1,674,404 

1961          

1.443.089 

1962                           

1.394,107 

1963                                  

1.305.033 

1964                                     -     -— 

1,176,618 

■ase  (1959-64) 
1940  to  1964, 

Annual  avei 
Cumulative  total 
Fiscal  year: 
1965 

1,403, 3.58 

inclusive... 

45,628,618 
«134.9«0 

1966    

1,070,990 

Drainage  in 

prairie 

jMthole  states 

Minne- 
sota 

North 
Dakota 

South 
Dakota 

3-State 
total 

Calendar  year: 
1959 

Aati 
138,855 
168,655 
129.543 
111.201 
137,421 
116,604 

Aerei 
22,467 
25,460 
13,683 
16.841 
14,138 
17.689 

Acres 
1,560 
2.859 
2,188 
1,932 
1,841 
588 

Acre) 
176.768 

I960 - 

196. 974 

1961 

145.414 

1962    

129, 674 

1963 

153.100 

1964        

134. 781 

.\nnual 
3-State 
average 
f 1959-64) 

159, 118 

Fiscal  year: 
1965 

1326 
87,202 

"9,'689 

1130 

'456 

1966 

551  1     97,412 

1 

'  As  published  in  Annual  Summaries  of  the  Apricul- 
tural  Con'«rvatlon  Program  Service,  USD  A.  Practices 
C-9  (permanent  open  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of 
excess  water  (In  agricultural  areas))  and  C-IO  (under- 
pound  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of  excess  water) 
only  for  1959-62, 1965,  and  1966.  In  1963  and  1964  drain- 
age was  not  differentiated  by  practice. 

•This  figure  represents  only  the  number  of  acres 
drained  with  1965  ACF  program  funds.  Other  acre- 
ages drained  in  fiscal  year  1965  are  part  of  and  Insepa- 
rable from  1964  drainage  figures. 


1  These  figures  represent  only  the  number  of  acres 
drained  with  1965  ACP  program  funds.  Other  acreages 
drained  In  fiscal  year  1965  are  part  of  and  inseparable 
from  1964  drainage  flgurcs. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  the  acres  of  wet- 
lands have  decreased,  the  number  of 
hunters  has  increased.  In  fiscal  year 
1965,  we  sold  1,585,600  duck  stamps  com- 
pared with  635,000  in  fiscal  year  1935, 
the  year  they  went  on  sale. 

So,  the  uncertain  future  of  waterfowl 
results  from  the  decrease  in  the  area  in 
which  they  can  nest,  and  rest,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  duck  hunters. 
Before  long,  the  duck  hunters  of  this 
country  will  depend  for  their  game  on 
land  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  waterfowl, 
land  owned  by  our  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  or  by  private  individuals  or 
groups  who  have  dedicated  the  land  for 
that  purpose. 

Parsighted  conservationists  and  sports- 
men saw  this  situation  developing  more 
than  30  years  ago.  To  conservationists, 
one  of  the  important  programs  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
was  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
millions  of  acres  of  refuges  for  water- 
fowl, facing  extinction  in  the  early 
1930's. 

Led  by  that  great  conservationist, 
Ding  Darling,  a  careful  study  of  our 
waterfowl  resource  was  made  in  1934. 
Based  on  a  careful  estimate  of  future 
requirements,  the  study  reported  that 
this  country  must  have  at  least  12.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  managed  primarily  for 
waterfowl;  that  is,  we  must  have  it  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  hunt  ducks. 

The  recommendation  was  that  our 
Federal  Government  acquire  and  develop 
the  major  part  of  this  acreage. 

To  bring  this  farsighted  proposal 
nearer  to  completion  is  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  Daniel  A.  Poole,  secre- 
tary of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, did  an  excellent  job  of  putting  the 
problem  of  "Waterfowl  Versus  Wetlands 
Shrinkage"  into  perspective  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1966  issue  of  the  American  Rifle- 
man magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Waterfowl  Versus  Wetlands  Shrinkaok 
(By  Daniel  A.  Poole) 
Waterfowl  and  waterfowling  have  come  a 
long   way    from   the   halcyon   days   when   a 
gunner  could  collect  25  or  more  greenheada 
with  a  minimum  of  effort,  when  hunters  in 


slnlcboxes  piled  up  canvasbacks  by  the  score, 
or  when  a  man  could  support  his  young 
family  by  delivering  wagon  loads  of  ducks  to 
railway  stations  for  Icing  and  shipment  to 
distant  cities. 

Destructive  spring  shooting,  baiting,  trap- 
ping, and  other  outlawed  practices  that  made 
deep  inroads  Into  the  resourcee  are  not  now 
practiced  generally,  but  a  few  lawbreakers 
still  make  state  and  federal  enforcement 
necessary. 

In  the  place  of  the  few  men  who  used  to 
bag  a  lot  of  ducks,  there  are  now  many  men 
who  individually  bag  far  fewer  ducks. 

A  major  goal  of  waterfowl  management  U 
to  blunt  the  Impact  of  man's  activities  on 
ducks  and  geese.  What  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  what  is  being  done  today,  and  what 
wildlife  agencies  hope  to  do  in  the  future, 
and  why.  is  what  this  article  seeks  to  tell. 

Admittedly,  this  will  be  a  frank  look  at  a 
complex  situation.  It  has  to  be.  because  if 
waterfowl  are  to  prosper,  their  difficulties 
have  to  be  understood.  Above  all.  sports- 
men must  understand  because  from  them 
comes  much  of  the  money  and  the  decisive 
support  for  new  programs  to  assist  water- 
fowl. 

NEW  programs  necessabt 
But  this  is  not  a  Job  for  sportsmen  alone. 
They  lack  the  money  and  the  political 
muscle,  and  it  takes  both.  Most  ducks  are 
reared  on  private  lands,  and  It  never  will  be 
possible  to  place  enough  wetlands  in  public 
ownership  to  supply  the  birds'  needs.  New 
programs  must  be  worked  out  so  that  land- 
owners can  be  induced  to  preserve  wetlands 
rather  than  being  paid  to  destroy  them  as 
they  now  are. 

And  that  great  preponderance  of  the 
population  that  neither  hunts  nor  goes  into 
the  field  mtist  be  shown  that  waterfowlers 
seek  not  to  decimate  ducks  and  geese. 
Rather,  they  aid  and  support  necessary  re- 
search, management,  and  enforcement  to 
the  point  that  there  always  may  be  a  water- 
fowl resovirce  capable  of  providing  recreation 
and  enjoyment  for  every  person  who  wishes 
to  use  that  resource,  whether  in  a  duck 
blind,  with  binoculars  or  camera,  or  In  any 
other  way  that  Is  not  destructive  of  the 
resource  Itself.  But  not  all  of  these  uses  of 
waterfowl  can  persist,  no  matter  how  care- 
ftilly  tailored  to  remain  within  the  biological 
capacity  of  the  birds  to  sustain  themselves. 
If  the  water-based  habitat  on  which  they 
depend  is  permitted  to  disappear. 

Active  concern  about  waterfowl  began 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  as  serious- 
minded  sportsmen  began  to  detect  inroads 
being  made  by  spring  and  fall  shooting,  long 
gunning  seasons,  and  market  hunting,  which 
were  common  then.  No  agency — state  or 
federal — had  any  feeling  of  primary  responsi- 
bility for  waterfowl,  because  the  birds  were 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Those  not 
taken  In  their  state,  hunters  reasoned,  would 
only  be  taken  in  the  next.  Mostly,  they 
were  right. 

But  there  were  men  who  had  a  deeper  con- 
cern, who  could  see  that  the  excess  of  shoot- 
ing was  harming  the  birds.  The  framework 
of  today's  waterfowl  program  is  rooted  in 
their  concern.  Its  building  blocks  are  Inter- 
national treaties,  CJongresslonal  acts,  and 
expanded  and  strengthened  state  and  federal 
programs.  The  early  advancements  were 
argued  at  nearly  every  stage.  There  still  Is 
some  debate  today,  but  the  principal  points 
of  dissension  mostly  have  been  resolved. 
The  history  of  waterfowl  legislation  traces 
the  fortunes  of  the  birds. 

CONGRESS    ACTS 

The  first  Congressional  enactment  to  re- 
spond to  the  flagrant  commercialization  of 
waterfowl  and  migratory  birds  of  many 
kinds,  especially  herons.  Ibises,  egrets,  and 
others  whose  plumage  was  sought  for  mil- 
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llnery,  was  the  Lacey  Act.  approved  In  1900 
Among  Us  several  sections  wai  one  for- 
bidding the  shipment  of  gamje  between 
states  where  it  was  taken  contrary  to  state 
regulations.  Thvis.  the  Illegal  killing  of 
game  and  Its  out-of-state  sblpmdnt  became 
a  federal  offense  under  exercise  o<  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  C>^nstltutlon 
Stimulated  by  the  new  law.  the  states 
adopted  stronger  regulations  to  pijotect  game 
and  song  birds. 

Yet  the  Interstate  trade  in  game  and  non- 
game  animals  went  on.  Profits  Were  great, 
and  thousands  of  ducks  and  ^eese  were 
shipped  regularly  to  cities  fromi  the  great 
gunning  marches,  and  quail  aind  grouse 
moved  to  market  In  butter  tubs!  and  other 
camouflages.  , 

Years  of  argument  and  agitation  followed, 
and  In  1913,  Congress  approved  fhe  Weeks- 
McLean  Law,  which  declared  "All  jwild  geese, 
wild  swans,  brant,  wild  ducks,  snipe,  plover, 
woodcock,  rail,  wild  pigeons,  anq  all  other 
migratory  game  and  Insectivorous  thirds  which 
in  their  northern  and  southern  migrations 
pass  through  or  do  not  remain  permanently 
the  entire  year  within  the  borders  of  any 
state  or  territory,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  custody  and  protection  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  ^tates.  and 
shttll  not  be  destroyed  or  taken  oontrary  to 
regulations  hereinafter  provided  tnerefor." 

Reaction  to  that  declaration  wa*  not  over- 
whelmingly sympathetic.  Gravel  questions 
were  raised  about  its  constitutionality,  and 
challenges  were  initiated  In  court,  jcognizant 
of  the  legal  vulnerability  of  the!  new  law, 
Congress  that  same  session  approvad  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  start  ne- 
gotiations with  other  North  American  coun- 
tries to  provide  uniform  protectionlfor  migra- 
tory birds. 

A  treaty,  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
(Canada)  In  1916  became  the  bedrock  for 
the  sweeping  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1918.  and!  the  legal 
challenge  to  the  earlier  Weeks-MbLean  Act 
was  abandoned.  Two  1920  court  actions,  one 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  thp  other  by 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Suprebie  Court, 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  Mlgritory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  and  the  Canadian  Mlgi^tory  Bird 
Convention  Act. 


Tabu   1. — Dtick  stamp  sales 


From  that  point  on.  responslblUjty  for  mi- 
gratory game,  nongame.  and  in^ctlvorous 
birds  was  vested  firmly  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  way  was  cleared  jor  setting 
regulations  and  broadening  law  eiiorcement 
to  halt  harmful  hunting  practflces.  The 
needs  of  the  birds  were  to  be  glvan  priority 
consideration  to  the  desires  of  those  who 
sought  to  make  use  of  them.  j 

DUCK   STAMP    LECISLATIOnI 

Next  in  the  succession  of  speclfld  Congres- 
sional enactments  for  waterfowl  wis  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Aci  of  1934. 
Purpose  of  the  duck  stamp,  as  It  is]  popularly 
known.  Is  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
waterfowl  habitat.  Price  of  the  first  duck 
stamp  was  $1.  but  this  changedlover  the 
years  to  $2  and  then  to  $3.  and  A  bill  now 
in  Congress  would  authorize  theT  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  the  administrator  of  the 
national  waterfowl  program,  to  Increase  the 
stamp  fee  to  a  maximum  of  $5.  Ev^sry  water- 
fowl hunter,  16  years  of  age  and  oiler,  is  re- 
quired to  have  an  unexpired  dunk  stamp, 
validated  by  his  signature  in  ink.  In  his 
possession  while  afield. 

The  number  of  duck  stamps  sol(^  by  years 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  recfclved  are 
shown  In  Table  1.  These  funds,  augmented 
by  general  appropriations  prior  to  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act.  plus  the  assignment  of  publicly- 
owned  lands  to  the  waterfowl  pro  pram  and 
the  purchase  of  specific  refuges  u^der  Acts 
of  Congress,  have  placed  more  than!  4  million 
acres  of  wetlands  In  waterfowl  reiuges  and 
production  areas. 


HunlinB 
jeor 

Numlier  of 
stamps 

Change  from 

previous 

years 

Income 

Cost  of  stamps,  $1 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

635,001 

448,204 

603.633 

783.039 

1. 002. 715 

1,111,561 

1, 260, 810 

1,439,967 

1. 383, 629 

1,169,352 

1, 487,  029 

1,  725,  505 

2, 016, 841 

1.722,677 

2.127,603 

(•) 

-186,795 
+155,417 

+79. 416 
+219, 676 
+108,844 
+149,  249 
+179, 157 

-56,338 
-214.  277 
+317,  777 
+238,446 
+291,336 
-294,154 
+404,926 

$635,001 

448,204 

603,623 

783,039 

1,002,715 

1,111,561 

1,260,810 

1941 

1942 

1, 439, 967 
1, 383, 629 
1, 169, 352 
1, 487,  029 
1, 725,  505 
2,016,841 
1,  722,  677 
2,127,603 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Cost  of  stamp  $2 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1.954,734 
1.903,644 
2, 167, 767 
2.296,628 
2. 268, 446 
2, 184, 550 
2,369,940 
2.332,014 
2.355,353 
2. 165, 662 

-172, 869 
-51,090 

+264,123 

+128.861 
-28. 182 
-83.896 

+  185.390 
-37. 926 
+23.339 

-189. 791 

3,909,468 

3,  807,  288 
4, 335, 534 

4,  S93, 256 
4,536,892 
4, 369, 100 
4, 739, 880 
4,664,028 
4,  710, 706 
4,331,124 

Cost  of  sta.'np,  $3 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1, 628, 365 
1, 727, 534 
1,346,003 
1, 147, 553 
1,451.605 
1.  565. 860 
1.  558,  755 

-537. 197 
+99.160 
-381,531 
-198.  450 
+304, 052 
+114,255 
-7, 105 

4, 885, 095 
5, 182, 602 
4,038,000 
3,442,659 
4,354,815 
4, 697, 580 
4, 676, 265 

1963 

1964 

1965 

'  1st  year. 

The  land  acquisition  phases  of  the  water- 
fowl program  received  further  assistance  in 
1958  by  Congressional  refinement  of  the 
Duck  Stamp  Act.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
language  of  the  Act  gave  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  now  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  broad  authority  to 
spend  the  money  for  general  refuge  and 
migratory  bird  purposes.  In  addition  to  land 
acquisition.  The  weakness  in  this  approach 
became  evident  In  the  mld-1950's.  when  It 
was  disclosed  that  only  $6.5  million  of  the 
$34.9  million  collected  froi^  sportsmen  up  to 
June  30.  1954,  had  been  Invested  In  land. 
The  remainder  had  been  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment, research,  and  refuge  development,  op- 
erations, and  maintenance.  Evidence  was 
presented  at  Congressional  hearings  to  show 
that  plans  called  for  more,  not  less,  of  the 
special  duck  stamp  Income  to  be  lised  to 
finance  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
wildlife  refuge  system.  The  money  was  be- 
ing used  legally,  but  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tations of  sportsmen,  to  finance  regular  op- 
erations that  should  have  been  supported 
from  general  funds. 

The  1958  act  requires  that  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  duck  stamps  be  used  to  buy 
wetlands.  In  addition  to  acreage  for  refuges, 
the  act  authorizes  the  purchase  of  smaller 
wetlands,  called  waterfowl  production  areas. 
In  the  breeding  grounds.  The  only  non-land 
expanses  the  proceeds  may  defray  are  the 
Post  Office  Department's  charges  for  printing 
and  distributing  the  duck  stamps.  Other 
exp>enses.  such  as  refuge  development,  main- 
tenance, opyerations.  and  enforcement  of  the 
migratory  bird  regvilations.  now  are  borne 
mostly  from  general  appropriations. 

Paralleling  expansion  of  waterfowl  pro- 
grams m  the  first  6  decades  of  this  century 
was  the  emergence  of  another  force,  the 
magnitude  and  the  implications  of  which 
have  not  been  realized  until  recently.  That 
force  Is  the  Increase  In  human  population, 
with    the    attendant    spread   of   cities    and 


public  works,  and  tremendous  technological 
changes  in  agriculture. 

Excessive  and  unregulated  shooting  of  the 
early  years  no  longer  is  a  danger  to  the  blriu 
But  the  towering  wave  of  humanity  u  g 
deadly  threat  because  it  encroaches  upon 
wetlands  and  renders  them  useless  for  wa- 
terfowl for  all  time.  Less  than  30  miuion 
acres  of  good  quality  wetlands  remain  of 
the  120  million  acres  of  marsh  and  wetlandj 
this  country  once  contained. 

Seeking  to  counteract  the  proliferation  of 
public  works  such  as  dams,  navigation  chan- 
nels, and  Irrigation  projects  to  service  the 
enlarging  himian  population  was  the  PUh 
and  Wildlife  CoordlnaUon  Act  of  1934  and 
its  subsequent  amendments.  It  requires. 
among  several  things,  that  water  projects  be 
studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  in  consultation  with  state  wildlife 
agencies  and  that  recommendations  be  made 
as  necessary  for  modifications  or  the  pur- 
chase  of  compensatory  lands  to  prevent  de- 
struction of  fish  or  wildlife.  A  number  of 
new  waterfowl  refuges  and  management 
areas  have  resulted  from  this  act.  and  some 
serious  losses  of  wetlands  habitat  avoided, 
as  well. 

The  drainage  of  marshes  and  potholes  for 
farm  improvement,  for  community  growth 
and  development,  and  for  alrporta  and  high- 
ways, has  brought  problems  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  and  costly  to  counteract. 

In  the  prairie  pothole  region  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  agricultural  drainage  re- 
moved more  than  156.000  acres  of  wetlands 
yearly  during  the  1959-64  period.  Coastal 
marshes,  once  forming  the  great  wintering 
grounds,  have  been  ruined  for  waterfowl  by 
housing  developments,  salt-water  intrusion, 
or  exploration  for  sulphur  and  oil.  Vast 
marshes  In  California  and  Mexico  have  be- 
come rice  and  cotton  fields,  orchards,  and 
suburban  developments. 

More  than  45  million  acres  of  U.S.  wet- 
lands were  drained  during  the  period  1940- 
64.  often  with  the  technical  advice  and 
financial  assistance  of  federal  agencies.  The 
average  for  the  1959-64  period  was  1.403,358 
acres  a  year.  In  89  counties  of  the  Dakota* 
and  Minnesota,  the  most  important  duck- 
nesting  counties  In  continental  U.S.,  federal 
assistance  was  given  for  draining  72.000 
Individual  potholes  in  the  8  years  following 
1953.  More  than  79,000  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat  were  destroyed  there  alone.  Drain- 
age In  the  prairies  provinces  of  Canada,  once 
lagging  behind  the  rate  in  the  states,  is  also 
a  matter  of  serious  concern.  Eighty  percent 
or  more  of  North  American  waterfowl  are 
produced  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  central 
and  western  Canada.  Tremendous  north- 
ward expansion  of  agriculture,  into  the  park- 
lands  north  of  the  prairies,  Is  causing  the 
destruction  of  potholes  there. 

Congress  took  a  number  of  steps  to 
counteract  the  destruction  of  wetlands 
needed  by  waterfowl.  First,  In  view  of  the 
relatively  slow  progress  being  made  In  acquir- 
ing lands  with  duck  stamp  revenues.  Con- 
gress in  1961  authorized  the  advance  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $105  million  over  a  7-year 
period  for  wetlands  purchase.  The  advance, 
not  bearing  interest,  is  to  be  repaid  from 
future  duck  stamp  collections  beginning  at 
the  end  of  the  7  years. 

PROGRAM    GOAL 

The  goal  of  the  wetlands  program  is  to 
place  12.5  million  acres  in  public  manage- 
ment for  waterfowl  purposes.  The  federal 
govenunent  already  had  about  3.5  million 
acres  by  1961  and  hoped  to  buy  and  lease 
4.6  million  more.  The  state  wildlife  agen- 
cies had  2  million  acres  under  management 
for  waterfowl  purposes  and  assim[ied  a  goal 
of  acquiring  2.5  million  acres  more,  yielding 
a  total  of  12.5  million  In  state  and  federal 
ownership  and  management.  Of  the  2.5  mil- 
lion acres  it  hoped  to  put  under  active 
waterfowl    management    during    the    crash 
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orogram,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  planned  to  buy  750.000  acres  for 
waterfowl  refuge  purposes,  and  600,000  acres 
for  the  waterfowl  production  areas,  and  lease 
1 150,000  acres  for  the  same  purpose. 
'  The  emergency  program  ran  headlong  Into 
dlfBculty  before  it  could  get  moving.  County 
mvernments  In  the  north-central  states  were 
not  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  losing  real 
Mtate  taxes  on  private  lands  that  would  be 
moving  Into  public  ownership.  Much  of  the 
waterfowl  production  areas  acreage  was 
slated  for  purchase  there.  A  second  Con- 
gressional act  was  required,  this  one  sharing 
with  the  counties  some  of  the  money  re- 
ceived yearly  by  the  Bureau  from  the  sale  of 
hay  timber,  grazing  rights,  and  other  nat- 
ural products  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  This  plan  was  endorsed  by  the 
counties  and  their  state  governments,  and 
the  accelerated  wetlands  purchase  got  un- 
derway and  Is  functioning  well, 

ANOTHER   PROBLEM 

Another  problem  has  appeared.  U.S.  de- 
fense conmaltments  have  reduced  appropri- 
ations for  less  essential  activities,  and  funds 
are  not  being  requested  for  the  accelerated 
wetlands  program  at  anywhere  near  the  rate 
originally  anUclpated.  In  fact,  advance  ap- 
propriations so  far  total  $38.5  million, 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  $75  million 
expected  by  this  time.  The  offshoot  of  this 
has  been  to  delay  wetlands  acquisition  and 
leasing.  Congress  has  before  it  an  Admin- 
istration-supported bill  that  would  extend 
the  emergency  program  an  additional  8  years, 
but  without  any  Increase  in  the  $105  million 
authorization.  Meanwhile,  land  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  the  amount  of  land  that 
$105  million  can  buy  over  15  years  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  what  could  have  been  done 
In  the  briefer  span.  Further,  without  this 
additional  8-year  extension,  the  Bureau  will 
end  up  with  about  one-half  of  the  acreage 
It  had  hoped  to  reserve  for  waterfowl. 

In  another  effort  to  slow  drainage,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  wildlife  Inspections  could 
be  made  of  marshes  and  potholes  on  which 
federal  drainage  assistance  is  requested.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  in  1962  aimed  at  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  There,  all  drainage 
assistance  requests  must  be  referred  by  the 
V3.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  If, 
on  Inspection  a  pothole  Is  determined  to  have 
a  high  waterfowl  value,  the  Bureau  or  a 
state  wildlife  agency  may  offer  to  purchase 
or  lease  the  area  to  save  It  from  drainage. 
Any  landowner  refusing  to  lease  or  sell  the 
pothole  is  not  eligible  for  federal  drainage 
assistance  for  5  years.  Some  good  wetlands 
have  been  preserved  under  this  law,  although 
others  have  been  drained  by  the  use  of 
private  funds  or  will  be  eligible  for  public 
assistance  under  federal  agriculture  pro- 
grams In  the  future.  Becoming  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  predicament  of  waterfowl,  as 
well  as  the  paradox  of  one  federal  agency 
spending  funds  to  support  drainage  while 
another  uses  public  funds  to  preserve  wet- 
lands, the  agency  under  whose  direction  most 
cost-sharing  payments  are  made  has  ordered 
Ite  state  offices  to  reduce  this  form  of  assist- 
ance by  50%. 

The  Canadian  program,  now  getting  under- 
way, contemplates  a  number  of  important 
activities.  ThU  fall,  for  the  first  time,  hunt- 
ers of  migratory  birds  in  Canada  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  $2  federal  permit.  Purpose 
of  the  permit,  unlike  that  of  the  U.S.  duck 
stamp.  Is  not  to  raise  revenue  for  the  migra- 
tory bird  program.  Rather,  it  will  yield  the 
names  and  addresses  of  hunters  and  will 
enable  Canadian  wildlife  officials  to  learn, 
again  for  the  first  time,  where  and  how  many 
Canadians  hunt  waterfowl,  the  kinds  and 
number  of  birds  taken,  and  other  information 
essential  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
an  intelligent  and  responsive  waterfowl 
management  program.  Additionally,  pilot 
studies  have  been  completed,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Service  Is  ready  to  launch  a 


wetlands  leasing  program  aimed  hopefully 
at  preserving  two-thirds  of  the  6  million 
small  potholes  in  the  prairie  provinces  from 
drainage  and  filling.  Contemplated,  too,  are 
an  expanded  waterfowl  research  program  and 
the  outright  purchase  of  larger  nesting  and 
over-wintering  marshes. 

Today's  principal  problem,  and  one  that 
will  go  on  for  all  time.  Is  the  preservation  of 
sufficient  habitat  to  enable  the  birds  to  per- 
sist In  numbers  so  that  hunting  can  be 
permitted.  Under  acts  of  Congress,  water- 
fowl hunting  Is  permissive  rather  than  guar- 
anteed. Law  authorizes  hunting  only  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  birds  are  plentiful. 

Despite  current  state  and  federal  efforts, 
It  is  evident  that  much  more  must  be  done 
to  offset  the  large-scale  destruction  of  wet- 
lands in  all  sections  of  North  America.  The 
problem  is  most  critical  In  the  prairie  breed- 
ing grounds,  to  be  sure,  because  if  water- 
fowl lack  places  to  nest  and  rear  their  young, 
there  can  be  no  large  annual  replenishment 
to  replace  those  birds  lost  to  hunting  and 
natural  mortality.  Lacking  this  annual  re- 
plenishment waterfowl  populations  decline. 

PROGRAM    INADEQUATE 

The  federal  accelerated  wetlands  pvu:chase 
program,  even  If  authorized  to  go  on  for  8 
years  past  its  original  7-year  expiration  date, 
will  be  Inadequate  to  the  task.  Rapidly  in- 
creasing land  prices  are  reducing  the  amount 
of  wetlands  that  can  be  bought  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  money.  Further.  U.S.  defense 
efforts  have  a  priority  claim  on  available 
funds  and  a  program  to  preserve  wetlands 
ranks  far  down  on  the  list.  Also,  an  emerg- 
ing concept  that  the  U.S.  has  a  responslbUlty 
to  feed  the  world,  If  it  gains  national  favor, 
will  mean  that  more  wetlands  may  be 
drained  and  put  to  the  plow. 

One  glimmer  of  hope  for  slowing  this 
trend  Is  the  recent  resolution  of  a  major 
agricultural  organization,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, calling  for  creation  of  a  water-bank 
program  under  which  landowners  would  be 
paid  to  preserve,  rather  than  to  destroy,  wet- 
lands. Drainage  also  is  receiving  criticism 
because  It  appears  to  contribute  to  serious 
flooding  In  some  areas.  Rather  than  holding 
water  on  the  land  where  It  falls,  drainage 
hastens  surface  flow  Into  creeks  and  rivers, 
oftentimes  greatly  exceeding  their  channel 
capacity  and  floods  result. 

Much  must  be  done,  however,  before  the 
water-bank  concept  is  translated  into  flrm 
agricultviral  and  land-use  policy.  Concen- 
trating attention  in  this  area  could  yield 
great  dividends  to  waterfowl  because  it  of- 
fers a  positive  and  economically  defensible 
approach  toward  preserving  millions  of  acres 
of  wetlands  that  are  in  private  ownership. 

A  lesser  problem  that  tmdoubtedly  will 
persist  arises  from  the  philosophical  differ- 
ences in  the  federal  and  state  approach  to 
setting  waterfowl  shooting  seasons  and  big 
limits.  Sole  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  each  year's 
regulations  are  issued  after  consultation 
wtlh  state  wildlife  agencies  through  their 
flyway  councils,  the  national  Waterfowl  Ad- 
visory Committee,  consisting  of  flyway  rep- 
resentatives and  conservation  groups,  and 
after  analysis  of  census  information  col- 
lected over  much  of  North  America.  State 
recommendations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
inclined  to  be  hunter-oriented,  while  those 
of  the  Federal  Government  respond  more  to 
the  welfare  of  the  total  waterfowl  resource. 

This  comment  Is  not  to  Imply  that  either 
the  states  or  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  are  wrong,  for  In  differing  there 
always  Is  the  expectation  that  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  Information  and  refinement  of  In- 
formation-gathering techniques  and  their 
analysis  can  only  result  in  an  improved  level 
of  waterfowl  management.  Through  the 
Bureau,  the  U.S.  Is  investing  between  $20 
mlUlon  and  $25  miUlon  yearly  In  carrying 
out  its  international  responsibilities  for  mi- 


gratory waterfowl.  The  states  spend  only  a 
fraction  of  this  amount,  but  between  them 
and  the  Bureau  much  field  survey  and  re- 
search work  Is  done  to  enlarge  knowledge 
about  waterfowl,  for  law  enforcement,  and 
to  buy,  develop,  and  maintain  waterfowl 
habitat.  State  acquisitions  are  more  for 
management  areas  where  hunting  Is  per- 
mitted; those  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
for  refuges  and  for  waterfowl  production 
areas. 

Each  year's  shooting  regulations  are  based 
largely  on  the  comparison  of  waterfowl  pop- 
ulation and  production  Information  with 
that  of  previous  years,  with  wetlands  habitat 
conditions,  the  composition  and  nature  of 
the  hunter  kill  the  previous  season,  and  many 
other  factors.  The  census  Information  Is 
complied  from  massive  aerial  and  ground 
surveys.  Involving  more  than  100  men  and 
covering  thousands  of  miles,  during  which 
the  number  of  adult,  or  breeding,  ducks  In 
North  America's  major  nesting  grounds  is 
determined  each  spring.  Following  this  are 
production  siKveys.  again  In  the  nesting 
grounds,  to  get  information  about  water  con- 
ditions, hens  with  broods,  and  number  of 
ducklings  per  brood.  Analysis  of  this  In- 
formation results  in  the  fall  fiight  forecast, 
which  forms  most  of  the  basis  for  determina- 
tion of  hunting  regulations. 

Later  in  the  fall,  after  the  gunning  sea- 
son, biologists  gather  to  examine  wings  sent 
In  by  cooperating  hunters.  Prom  these  they 
can  determine  the  various  species  of  duck£ 
bagged,  whether  adults  or  young  of  the  year, 
and  how  well  the  hunting  kill  responded  to 
the  hunting  regulations.  That  Is.  through 
varying  regulations,  the  Bureau  seeks  to  de- 
vote gun  pressure  on  certain  species  of  water- 
fowl and  to  lighten  It  on  others. 

SURVEYS  YIELD  INFORMATION 

Repeated  year  after  year,  these  surveys 
yield  a  string  of  Information  which  contrib- 
utes constantly  to  the  Improvement  of 
waterfowl  management.  Statistical  analyses 
play  a  fundamental  role  in  the  evaluations. 
and  a  large  federal  staff  devotes  thousands  of 
hours  to  dissecting  the  information.  Their 
work,  vrtthout  doubt,  is  the  most  Intensive 
application  of  attention  given  any  group  of 
wildlife  in  the  world. 

Few  challenge  the  adequacy  of  the  Bu- 
reau's surveys.  However,  some  question  the 
conclusions  the  Bureau  reaches  and  the  rec- 
ommendations that  follow. 

In  1966,  for  example,  all  signs  point  to  a 
larger  fall  fiight  than  In  some  previous 
years.  Water  conditions  were  good  In  the 
prairie  nesting  grounds,  weather  was  not 
harsh,  and  the  ducks  responded  with  brood 
production  well  above  the  long-term  aver- 
age. But  wildlife  observers  here  and  In 
Canada  report  that  there  were  not  enough 
breeding  adult  ducks  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  water  habitat  that  was  available  this 
spring.  Had  there  been  more  adults,  the  out- 
look for  this  fall's  flight  would  have  been 
much  better. 

On  this  essential  point,  then,  taking  maxl- 
znum  advantage  of  habitat  conditions  In  the 
breeding  grounds  In  order  to  get  the  greatest 
production  of  ducklings,  rests  this  year's 
duck  debate.  The  Bureau  Is  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  restrictive  in  hopes  that  more 
ducks  will  survive  the  hiuiting  season  and 
return  to  the  breeding  grounds  next  year. 
Some  states  would  be  more  liberal,  return- 
ing fewer  birds  to  the  breeding  grounds,  but 
still  above  this  year's  level. 

There  are  practical  reasons  for  supporting 
each  viewpoint.  The  Bureau  suggests  that 
by  holding  down  the  kill  of  adults  In  years 
when  water  returns  to  the  prairies  until  such 
point  that  the  maximum  amount  of  wetlands 
habitat  Is  occupied  by  breeding  ducks,  the 
overall  population  will  increase  greatly  and 
more  liberal  hunting  will  be  possible.  The 
Bureau  suggests,  too,  that  as  the  drought 
cycle  returns  to  the  prairies,  and  as  the  ntun- 
ber  of  waterfowl  desiring  to  breed  as  adults 
exceeds  available  habitat,  heavier  hunting 
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can  be  permitted  to  bring  the  blrdi  Into  closer 
balance  with  their  habitat.  Habitat,  In  the 
Bureau's  thinking.  Is  the  critical  factor.  It 
determines  how  many  ducks  may  iiest  and  Its 
abundance  or  scarcity  Influence  s.  In  large 
degree,  the  outlook  for  each  fall  1  light. 

The  state  wildlife  agencies  that  are  most 
critical  of  the  Bureau's  vlewpolit  support, 
too,  the  concept  of  returning  moye  breeding 
adults  to  the  nesting  grounds  when  habitat 
conditions  are  good.  They  queatlon,  how- 
ever, the  Bureau's  recommendation  that  a 
maximum  number  be  returned  ^n  any  one 
year.  They  would  return  a  less*r  number, 
with  hunters  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  difference  by  way  of  more  liberal  bag 
limits   and   shooting  seasons.        [ 

Their  chief  arguments  have  a  refillstic  ring. 
Restrictive  hunting  seasons  decrease  the 
number  of  persons  buying  licensee  and  duck 
stamps,  with  the  effect  that  lesa  money  is 
available  for  essential  waterfowl  I  and  other 
wildlife  programs.  In  some  prlmiiry  winter- 
ing grounds,  like  in  California,  tne  southern 
terminus  of  most  ducks  of  the  Faclflc  Fly- 
way,  ag^rlculture,  subdivisions,  land  other 
developments  are  destroying  weaands  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Nearly  75%  of  Calif qrnia's  wet- 
lands are  In  private  ownership  a^d  used  as 
duck  clubs.  Reduction  of  hun^ng  oppor- 
tunity, the  Callfornlans  warn,  [could  dis- 
courage the  clubs  to  the  point  thait  the  lands 
may  be  sold,  drained  and  developed.  Pro- 
vision of  wetlands  habitat  for  duaks,  already 
critical  In  California,  could  becopie  an  un- 
manageable problem  should  this  happen. 
There  Is  some  suggestion  that  [the  dense 
concentration  of  waterfowl  in  CiJifomia  is 
contributory  to  serious  outbreak  of  fowl 
cholera,  such  as  occurred  last  wliiter,  when 
an  estimated  70.000  ducks  and  gee^e  p>erished, 

GtTN   PRESSURE  THEORY  ' 

A  prevailing  theory  in  waterfowl  manage- 
ment is  to  put  g^un  pressure  on  those  species 
of  waterfowl  that  are  in  the  numerical  posi- 
tion to  take  it.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
blue-winged  teal,  which  leaves  the  country 
well  ahead  of  most  waterfowl  givmlng  sea- 
sons. An  experimental  season  wsis  held  last 
year.  In  the  Mississippi  and  Centrtil  Flywajrs. 
to  determine  If  hunters  could  ooncentrate 
their  fire  on  the  blue  wings  without  destroy- 
ing other  waterfowl.  A  second  season  will 
be  held  this  year.  Other  receni  examples 
oi  species  management  were  the  Restrictions 
on  canvasbacks  and  redheads  In  r^ent  years, 
which  sought  to  lessen  gun  mortality  on  2 
species  that  were  in  numerical  difficulty 
because  of  the  lack  of  water  in  thetr  breeding 
grounds. 

Species  management,  as  it  Is  |  known,  is 
simply  an  exercise  of  selective  shot>tlng  regu- 
lations. Himters  are  informed,  wa  the  an- 
nual waterfowl  regulations,  that!  they  may 
not  shoot  this  or  that  species  of  waterfowl, 
and  If  so.  how  many  and  under  vihat  condi- 
tions. This  approach  was  flrstj  used  by 
Louisiana  in  1904.  when  the  ^ason  was 
closed  on  the  wood  duck.  Restrljctions  and 
bag  limitations  have  been  imp^ed  on  a 
number  of  waterfowl  since  theii  Canvas- 
backs  and  redheads  were  protected  from  1960 
through  1963.  The  opening  da^  on  white 
geese  has  been  delayed  until  Oct.  5(  in  Saskat- 
chewan to  enable  the  bulk  of  th»  compara- 
tively rare  Ross'  geese  to  migrate  S9  that  their 
kill  will  be  reduced. 

Species  management  can  work  In  reverse. 
Shooters  have  been  permitted  to;  take  more 
birds  of  certain  species  under  regi|Iated  con- 
ditions. To  control  depredatlonsi  on  rice  In 
the  Pacific  Flyway.  for  example,  eixtra  limits 
of  pintails  and  baldpates  were^  permitted 
from  1952  through  1958.  Scaup  have  been 
subjected  to  more  liberal  gunning  in  the 
U.S.  and  In  the  eastern  provlncesiof  Canada 
because  they  are  lightly  shot. 

n)ENTiriCATION    IS   DIFnCTX.T 

The  severest  test  of  the  application  of 
species  management  Is  the  ability  !of  hunters 
to  identify  ducks  in  the  field,  before  they 


are  shot.  For  some  species,  as  In  distinguish- 
ing between  female  scaup  and  ringnecks, 
identification  of  a  bira  in  hand  is  tough 
enough.  But  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
birds  are  in  Sight,  often  under  poor  light, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  hunt,  and  identi- 
fication of  even  the  more  popular  species 
becomes  difficult  at  best.  Moreover,  the  bulk 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  field  by  a  duck 
hunter  is  during  the  gunning  season,  and 
that  Is  not  the  best  time  for  him  to  learn 
something  about  the  identifying  character- 
istics of  the  48  species  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans  that  fly  the  face  of  North  America. 
Not  all  the  48  are  found  In  any  one  area,  of 
course,  but  tests  have  shown  that  many 
hunters  fall  to  recognize  even  the  most  com- 
mon ducks  of  the  areas  they  bunt.  Few 
hunters  can  identify  the  birds  in  flight,  and 
some  tests  have  shown  that  fully  one-third 
of  the  hunters  mlsldentlfled  the  more  com- 
mon mallards,  blue-wtnged  teal,  baldpates, 
and  gadwall. 

According  to  Walter  F.  Crissey,  director  of 
the  Bureau's  Migratory  Bird  Populations 
Station  at  Laurel,  Md.,  ".  .  .  We  must  con- 
clude that  the  ability  of  most  U.S.  hunters 
to  identify  waterfowl  with  the  birds  In  hand 
is  not  good  at  the  present  time  and  Is  very 
poor  when  the  birds  are  viewed  In  flight. 
If  species  management  Is  to  work  In  many 
situations,  the  birds  must  be  Identified  In  the 
air  before  the  gun  Is  fired.  It  does  little 
good  to  discover  a  mistake  after  the  bird  Is 
already  dead.  The  fact  that  hunters  In  some 
localities  have  developed  the  ability  to  Iden- 
tify the  key  species  on  the  wing  demonstrates 
that  It  Is  feasible." 

The  development  of  this  skill  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  Improved  waterfowl  man- 
agement rests  with  the  hunters  themselves. 
An  alternative  to  requiring  hunters  to  be 
able  to  Identify  birds  before  they  are  shot 
would  be  to  completely  close  to  shooting  con- 
centration points  of  waterfowl  known  to  be  In 
numerical  difficulty.  This  approach  Is  not 
popular,  however,  because  it  would  conflict 
with  the  philosophy  of  giving  all  hunters  an 
equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  waterfowl 
resource.  Numerous  recommendations  have 
been  made  for  accomplishing  this,  but  the 
conclusion  reached  most  frequently  Is  that 
greater  skill  on  the  part  of  each  hunter  In 
Identifying  waterfowl  would  make  the  best 
contribution  to  the  sport  and  to  the  future 
of  the  birds. 

Crissey  comments,  that  he  can  "visualize 
a  situation  where  the  right  to  participate  in 
hunting  waterfowl  will  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  identify  species  and 
where  there  might  be  as  much  recreation 
provided  by  learning  to  properly  Identify  the 
birds  as  there  Is  In  the  actual  shooting  that 
follows". 

In  summary.  It  can  be  said  that  the  con- 
tinental outlook  for  some  migratory  birds, 
and  particularly  for  ducks  and  geese.  Is  not 
altogether  encouraging.  Tremendous  loss  of 
wetlands  already  has  occurred,  and  much 
more  Is  In  sight.  U.S.  and  Canadian  efforts 
may  fall  short  of  habitat  preservation  goals. 
Federal  agriculttu-al  programs  give  technical 
advice  and  financial  help  for  drainage,  while 
the  sportsman's  dollars  seek  to  blunt  this 
loss  by  acquiring,  developing,  and  protecting 
wetlands.  [Wildlife  dollars  are  losing  the 
race  to  agricultural  dollars  and  something 
clearly  must  be  done  to  offer  landowners  an 
economic  Incentive  to  retain  wetlands.] 
Legislation  and  i>ollcy  changes  to  achieve 
this  positive  approach  sorely  are  needed. 

And  finally,  a  part  of  the  future  of  water- 
fowling  rests  with  the  hunter.  As  more  is 
learned  about  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  flyway  concept  is  more  administra- 
tive than  biological.  The  birds  do  not  move 
uniformly  In  the  flyways.  Some  may  be  In 
one  flyway  this  year  and  in  a  second  the  next. 

Flyway  populations  contain  many  discrete 
groups  of  birds.  Some  meet  little  gunning 
pressure  while  others  take  a  hammering. 
Gunning  pressure  must  not  exceed  the  bio- 
logical capacity  of  the  birds  to  sustain  them- 
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selves,  If  these  populations  are  to  persist 
Regulations  fashioned  to  accomplish  thu 
likely  win  be  more  complicated.  Zoninj 
species  management,  and  other  technique^ 
may  become  more  prevalent.  And  when 
these  things  come  about  the  hunter  must 
be  better  able  to  Identify  ducks  In  flight  than 
he  Is  at  present. 


REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CA- 
REERS  OF  FEMALE  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  ARMY.  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE 
AND  MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
32,  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  existing  restrictions  on  the  ca- 
reers of  female  officers  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  i 
ask  that  this  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  remove  the  last  remaining  leg- 
islative restrictions  against  career  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  the  armed  services. 
This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  law  Impose  severe 
limitations  upon  promotion  opportunities 
for  all  women  in  the  military  service- 
nurses,  medical  service  women,  and  the 
women  serving  in  the  WAC's,  WAVES, 
Women  Marines,  and  Women  in  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  re- 
strictions ever  existed,  but  they  in  fact 
do.  and  they  apply  to  women  serving  on 
both  active  duty  and  in  our  Reserve 
forces.  The  restrictions  effectively  limit 
the  career  opportunities  for  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Nation  suffers 
from  the  loss  of  their  services  on  many 
occasions  when  we  should  look  to  them 
for  their  maximum  contribution.  Now  Is 
such  a  time. 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  no 
guarantees  of  promotion  for  women  In 
the  armed  services.  No  guarantees  are 
necessary.  Women  serving  in  the  armed 
services  are  recognized  as  a  responsible 
and  valuable  national  asset.  All  this 
bill  would  do  is  to  allow  the  consideration 
of  these  women  for  promotions  in  the 
same  manner  that  male  members  of  the 
armed  services  are  now  considered. 

Women  in  the  armed  services  serve  all 
over  the  globe  wherever  American  fight- 
ing men  are  stationed.  They  are  today 
making  their  contribution  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1081)  to  amend  titles  10, 
32,  and  37,  U.S.  Code,  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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EXTENSION  AND  RENEWAL  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO  CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    101 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  con- 
senting to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 


the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    102 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  es- 
sential that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
inforce the  declared  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
be  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  by 
negoUation  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  that,  as  the  Manila  communique  de- 
clared, we  should  withdraw  our  troops  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  sentiment  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  order 
to  make  that  sentiment  completely  clear, 
Mr  President,  I  submit  the  foUowing 
amendment  to  S.  665  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missile,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

"TITLE  IV MISCELIiANKOTJS 

'■Sec  401.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  these  funds  shall  be  used  In  pxirsult  of 
the  Administration's  alms  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement under  effective  guarantees  In  Viet- 
nam, including  (1)  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment free  of  outside  coercion,  (2)  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  the  dismantling 
of  foreign  installations  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  as  pledged  in  the  Communique 
of  the  Manila  Conference,  October  25,  1966, 
(3)  the  achievement  of  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion If  desired  by  the  free  choice  of  all  Viet- 
namese, as  stated  In  the  Manila  Communique, 
and  (4)  the  grant  of  substantial  aid  by  the 
United  States  to  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  for  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment of  that  fertile  but  turbulent  region,  as 
pledged  by  the  President  In  his  address  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7.  1965." 

Mr.  Piesident,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  gives  approval  to  the  stated  aims 
of  the  Communique  of  Manila  and  of  the 
President's  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  It  makes  clear  that  our  aim 
in  the  granting  of  this  authorization  is 
not  confined  to  the  making  of  war,  but 
that  underneath  we  have  a  great  and 
primai-j'  desire  to  see  the  realization  of 
the  peaceful  goals  we  have  enunciated. 
It  is  an  encouragement  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  pursue  those  goals  of  peace 
•Kith  the  utmost  vigor,  while  it  does  not 
deny  our  boys  under  orders,  as  they  en- 
gage in  military  action,  the  things  they 
need  with  which  to  fight  effectively.  It 
does  not  change  policy,  but  it  places  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs,  on  the  pursuit 
of  peace.  There  are  some  who  would 
like  to,  and  perhaps  who  will,  vote  against 
the  appropriations.  But  this  amendment 
offers  an  avenue  to  those,  much  more  in 
number,  vmo  like  myself  find  it  necessary 
to  vote  for  them — although  with  reluc- 
tance— while  desiring  to  make  com- 
pletely clear  the  belief  that  peace,  not 
violence,  must  be  our  aim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  the 
amendment  being  offered? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  offer  the  amend- 


ment, and  ask  that  it  be  printed.  It  is 
at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  be- 
ing submitted  for  printing? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  being  submitted 
for  printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  as  cosponsors  of  S.  188, 
a  bill  to  create  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Ob- 
scene Matters  and  Materials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  199,  a  bill  which 
has  at  one  time  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  I  hope  will  soon  pass  again,  to 
create  a  Freedom  Commission  and  the 
Freedom  Academy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  private  dvll  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act:  Mr. 
AxiOTT,  Mr.  MoBTON,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 
agencies  to  and  from  such  Department:  Mr. 
Bbewstbb,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  McOee,  and  Mr. 
Metcalf. 

Authority  of   February   16,   1967: 

S.  Res.  83.  Resolution  providing  for  study 
and  reevaluatlon  of  U.S. -European  relations: 
Mr.  AixoTT,  Mr.  Bakbi,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Percy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9,  1967,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Smathers  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  90,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dodd,  to  the  bill  (S.  1)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dodd  on  February  9,  1967. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
about  10  days  ago  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  877,  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  provide  for 
governmental  and  private  civil  proceed- 
ings for  violations  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  asked  at  that 
time  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  for  co- 
sponsors  until  February  21.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  understood 
that  it  was  to  remain  there  until  today; 
and  in  his  effort  to  have  his  name  added 
as  a  cosponsor,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
closed  the  21st, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  877,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAIB,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Speech  to  Welrton  chapter,  West  Virginia 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  on  air  and 
water  pollution  and  Welrton  Steel  Co.  state- 
ment on  Its  facilities  and  projections  for  air 
and  stream  pollution  control. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS,  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION, AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bills,  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  30.  1967: 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  members  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to  be 
qualified  to  understand  the  problems  of  all 
groups  of  workers  throughout  oiu:  Nation: 
Mr.  Allott. 

Authority  of  February  7, 1967 : 

S.  877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental 


ROY  ROBERTS,  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Missouri  and  America  lost  one  of  the 
great  newspapermen  of  this  century  In 
the  death  last  night  of  Roy  A.  Roberts 
in  Kansas  City  at  the  age  of  79.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  since  Isist  November 
13,  but  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  area,  the  Midwest,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world. 

Bom  in  Muscotah,  Kans.,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1887,  Mr.  Roberts  attended  the 
University  of  Kansas  from  1905  to  1908. 
He  entered  newspaper  work  with  the 
Lawrence,   Kans.,   World   in    1905   and 
later  became  city  editor  of  that  paper. 
He  joined  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  1909, 
covered  four  sessions  of  the  Missouri 
State  Legislature  at  Jefferson  City,  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Star 
from  1915  to  1928,  managing  editor  of 
the  Star  from  1928  to  1945.    He  became 
president  and  general  manager  in  1947. 
In  1963  he  gave  up  his  position  as  presi- 
dent, editor,  and  general  manager  of  the 
Star,  but  continued  in  active  consulta- 
tion on  daily  policy  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  retiring   from  that  position  on 
January  1,  1965,  imder  a  mandatory  re- 
tirement plan  which  he  himself  had  put 
Into  effect  a  short  time  before  that  date 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  Star,  owned 
completely  by  its  employees,  would  al- 
ways have  new  and  young  leadership.  He 
continued  to  have  a  personal  office  just 
off  the  big  news  and  editorial  room  of 
the  Star  and  was  often  consulted  by 
those  in  active  management. 

Although  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  active 
for  many  years  in  the  Republican  Party 
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smd  was  a  leader  In  the  nominations  of 
Alfred  M.  Landon  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, In  1964  he  not  only  did  <iot  object, 
but  also  approved,  when  the  editors  of 
the  Star  supported  the  electloh  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  the  first  DJemocratic 
Presidential  nominee  It  had  feupported 
since  Grover  Cleveland. 

Even  during  the  months  of  his  illness 
and  hospitalization,  seldom  a '  day  went 
by  on  which  he  did  not  talk  to  ikls  former 
associates  on  the  Kansas  City  Btar;  and 
he  made  It  a  habit  to  talk  at  jeast  once 
a  week  with  members  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Star.  Only  la$t  Sunday 
he  had  a  long  conversation  wtth  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Iptar  John 
Cauley.  ! 

Mr.  Floberts  covered  the  national  pres- 
idential nominating  conventions  in  1912 
and  took  pride  In  the  fact  thit  he  had 
been  at  every  convention  of  thi  two  ma- 
jor parties  from  that  time  thrqugh  1960. 

He  had  known  personally  every  Presi- 
dent since  Woodrow  Wilson.j  and  al- 
though an  avowed  RepublicarJ  and  the 
guiding  genius  of  a  paper  th^t  became 
known  as  one  of  the  editorial  itowers  of 
strength  for  the  Republican  |»arty,  he 
held  the  full  respect  of  Dfemocratlc 
leaders. 

Under  his  guiding  spirit  and  personality 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  already  a  great 
regional  newspaper,  became  ohe  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  of  America. 
There  is  no  finer  paper  publlshied  in  this 
land  today.  Mr.  Roberts  was  given  about 
every  honor  possible  for  a  newspaper 
publisher  or  editor  to  receive,  l)ut  he  al- 
ways counted  himself  first  of  ajl  a  news- 
paper reporter  specializing  in  politics  and 
economics,  and  In  more  recebt  years, 
world  affairs.  I 

Roy  always  liked  to  go  to  the  source 
for  his  news  stories.  Accord^gly,  for 
many  years  he  came  to  Washington  and 
New  York  several  times  a  year  to  talk  to 
leaders  and  opinion  makers.  He  would 
then  report  to  the  readers  of  the  Star  in 
a  series  of  articles,  passing  on  td  the  Mid- 
west and  other  areas  the  thinking  of  the 
East.  Those  of  us  who  have ;  read  the 
Star  over  the  years  valued  th*  Roberts 
reports  for  their  fairness,  depth  of  re- 
porting, and  perceptive  vision,  i 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  Communi- 
ties and  States  he  and  his  papier  served 
can  be  attributed  to  his  leadership  and 
inspiration.  He  made  America  a  better 
land  in  which  to  Uve,  prlmaril3|  because, 
along  with  his  skill  and  high  qharacter, 
he  was  a  master  of  the  prof essiot  he  loved 
and  served  so  well  for  60  years.  ' 

All  who  knew  him  will  miss  him.  To 
his  gracious  and  lovely  wife,  Florence,  to 
his  fine  daughters  £uid  grandchildren,  my 
wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thd  Senators 
not  be  limited  by  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '<  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  president, 
our  Nation  lost  one  of  the  gresjtest  pub- 
lishers and  reporters  of  this  century  with 
the  sad  news  last  night  that  R^y  Allison 
Roberts  had  passed  away. 

The  memory  of  his  dynamic  spirit,  his 
great  leadership,  his  warm  mendshlp 
will  remain  with  us. 


Roy  Roberts  is  the  man  who  made  the 
Kansas  City  Star  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  10  daily  papers.    It  still  is  today. 

He  began  with  the  Star  as  a  paper  car- 
rier in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  1889.  At  the 
University  of  Kansas  he  was  the  Star's 
correspondent,  and  editor  of  the  student 
newspaper. 

When  he  began  as  a  full-time  reporter 
in  Kansas  City,  he  vowed  he  would  be- 
come the  best  reporter  the  Star  ever  had. 
He  did. 

From  a  $22.50  a  week  reporter  he  be- 
came correspondent  for  the  Star,  first  in 
Jefferson  City  and  then  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  was  known  in  Washington  as 
one  of  the  best  reporters  the  city  had 
ever  seen. 

In  1928  he  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Star. 

His  efforts  brought  great  strength  and 
vitality  to  Kansas  City.  As  managing 
editor,  president,  and  general  manager, 
Roy  Roberts  was  respected  throughout 
Missouri  and  Kansas  for  his  strength 
and  leadership. 

We  will  greatly  miss  Roy  Roberts  in 
Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
Kansas  Citlans  of  all  time. 

Roy  was  known  all  across  the  Nation. 
He  knew  every  President  of  this  century 
and  was  a  friend  to  every  one  of  them. 
I  was  always  amazed  when  I  was  with 
him.  He  knew  the  doorman  at  the  hotel 
and  he  knew  everyone  else  on  up  to  the 
President.  His  friendship,  advice,  and 
encouragement  were  of  great  value  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Roy  Roberts  was  for  19 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  He  also  became  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  that  great 
newspaper. 

Following  his  service  In  World  War  I, 
he  became  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  spent 
much  time  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
UJS.  Senate,  imtll  1928  when  he  returned 
to  Kansas  City. 

Roy  Roberts  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  during  all  the  years  of  my  public 
service.  Our  association  was  close  and 
his  sound  advice  and  counsel  throughout 
the  years  were  invaluable. 

He  retired  from  active  service  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  January  1,  1965. 
after  having  worked  for  the  Star  for  56 
years. 

Roy  was  ranked  among  the  foremost 
journalists  of  the  Nation  and  many  of  our 
outstanding  editors  and  newspaper 
men  are  Indebted  to  him  for  guidance 
in  the  journalistic  field. 

Those  of  us  who  had  an  opportimlty 
to  know  and  work  with  Roy  Roberts  will 
always  remember  his  kindness,  his  gen- 
erosity, his  unselfishness,  and  his  sin- 
cerity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daugh- 
ter, five  grandchildren,  and  a  brother  and 
sister. 

Kansas  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
great  citizen  and  I  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Symington  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments, 
remarks,  and  expressions  of  deep  sympa- 
thy which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 


[Mr.  Symington],  who  now  occupies  the 
chair,  and  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!  who,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
great  friends,  as  was  the  Senator  fioni 
Missouri,  of  Mr.  Roy  Roberts. 

My  association  with  him  was  in  the 
first  years  of  my  public  life,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  experiencing  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  so  it  was  to  my  great 
benefit  as  a  relatively  young  man  that 
I  had  the  counsel,  guidance,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  a  relatively  old  man 
at  that  time.  I  went  to  him  in  times 
of  trouble  and  I  went  to  him  in  good 
times  for  advice  and  counsel.  Often  i 
sat  with  him  in  the  editorial  room  at  his 
old  desk,  which  was  cluttered  with 
papers,  and  talked  with  him  for  hours. 
I  have  visited  with  him  in  the  rear  of  this 
august  Chamber.  Always  he  was  the 
same — decent,  kind,  gentle,  and  civilized. 

I  knew  his  daughters  well.  My  wife 
knew  them  well.  We  think  of  them  now. 
We  think  also  of  the  great  contribution 
which  he  made  to  Kansas,  to  Kansas 
City,  and  to  the  public  Intelligence  of 
the  people  throughout  that  area. 

Today,  with  real  sincerity,  I  join  Sena- 
tors in  paying  respects  to  Roy  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Pearson  and  I  feel  most  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  at  this  time  and 
place  to  express  our  feelings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
and  Kansas  in  the  sentiments  they  voiced 
on  the  passing  of  a  great  newspaperman. 

Roy  Roberts  and  his  very  eflBcient, 
highly  effective,  and  most  observant 
Washington  correspondent,  John  Cauley, 
visited  with  me  in  my  oflBce  once  or  twice 
each  year  for  the  past  decade  or  more.  I 
foimd  Mr.  Roberts  a  man  with  an  open 
mind,  a  man  who  considered  all  sides 
of  any  question,  arriving  at  his  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  judgment  only 
after  he  had  dissected,  studied,  and  di- 
gested the  facts  involved. 

He  was  a  great  newsman.  He  per- 
formed always  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition, and  he  produced  much  good  for 
the  welfare  and  well  being,  not  only  of 
the  States  his  paper  penetrated,  but  also 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  has  been 
expressed  so  well  by  my  three  colleagues, 
Roy  Roberts  was  very  diligent,  keenly 
observant,  and  deeply  understanding  in 
judging  foreign  policy  matters — which 
came  to  be  of  such  great  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country. 

He  will  be  missed,  but  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  great  newsmen  of  our  time. 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  to  conduct  public  hear- 
ings, due  to  begin  on  March  6,  1967,  on  a 
proposal  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way Co.  to  discontinue  two  passenger 
trains  dally  between  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Cincinnati,  with  service  to  West 
Virginia. 

We  need  passenger  train  service  to 
attract  new  Industries  to  West  Virginia. 
Quite  appropriately,  the  overall  picture 
of  declining  passenger  train  service  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  people  in  other 
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parts  of  the  country.  One  man  who  has 
voiced  his  concern  for  this  problem  is 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Tucker,  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Chairman  Tucker  spoke  of  this  prob- 
lem last  October  and  singled  out  the 
trouble  in  this  manner: 

The  technology  for  passenger  movement 
by  railroads  has  not  merely  lagged  behind 
the  pace  of  other  modes.  For  all  practical 
purposes.  It  has  never  really  progressed  be- 
yond the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

That  fact  becomes  even  more  compelling 
when  you  consider  that  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  rail  passenger  cars  in  operation  today 
are  more  than  30  years  old,  and  fewer  than 
4  percent  are  less  than  7  years  old. 

Because  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
ever-declining  passenger  train  service 
are  greater  than  many  people  realize.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  heed  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's warnings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
address  to  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
on  October  20.  1966.  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AsDRiss  or  WnxiAM  H.  TocKEH.  Chairman, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the 

New    York    Railsoao    Club,    October    20, 

1966 

In  April  last  year,  during  the  ICC  hearing 
on  the  first  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad's  two 
major  train  discontinuance  cases,  the  Neu, 
Yorker  magazine  published  a  clever  cartoon 
which  perfectly  reflected  the  dilemma  of  New 
York's  commuters.  The  cartoon  pictured  a 
long  horde  of  afiSuent-looklng  subvu-banltes 
marching  along  the  New  Haven  Railroad's 
right  of  way  toward  their  Manhattan  offices. 
Tbey  had  the  familiar  rails,  ballast,  and  ties 
under  foot,  and  the  familiar  electric  power 
lines  overhead — but  the  familiar  trains  were 
gone. 

My  guess  was  that  this  particular  group 
of  commuters  was  about  two  miles  out  of 
Stamford  and  that  tbey  bad  about  30  miles 
to  walk  to  their  oflBcefi.  According  to  the 
caption,  one  commuter  remarked  to  another: 

"I  Just  never  Imagined  they  wovUdn't  come 
up  with  some  form  of  government  aid." 

I  assumed  that  New  Yorker  cartoonist 
Stevenson's  thrust  was  at  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  especially  since  I  was  then  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  New  Haven's  pro- 
posal to  discontinue  105  of  its  New  York  com- 
muter trains — and  also  since  there  was  lurk- 
ing in  the  background  of  the  case  the  threat 
of  total  collapse  of  the  railroad  and  all  of 
its  passenger  service. 

One  of  the  Issues  In  the  two  New  Haven 
traln-oS  cases  was  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  alternative  to  New 
Haven's  commuter  operations.  The  New 
Yorker  cartoon's  point  was  ultimately  con- 
firmed by  our  findings:  There  ia  no  rational 
alternative. 

I  thought  the  c£irtoon  was  quite  funny  for 
Itself,  but  I  also  got  the  suggestion  from  it 
that  these  early  morning  suburban  mara- 
thoners  were  almost  resigned  to  their  fate, 
even  If  they  were  Incredulous  at  It.  That 
kind  of  attitude  would  be  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. I  think  It  Is  unlikely  that  groups  such 
as  New  Haven's  30,000  dally  commuters  would 
placidly  accept  abandonment  of  thfelr  passen- 
ger service  where  it  is  actually  available  and 
being  relied  upon,  as  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven,  As  a  public  fvoUcy.  the  abandonment 
of  such  an  urban  mass  transit  facility  would 
be  a  wholly  unacceptable  decision.  But  that 
fact,  I  believe,  only  reaches  the  threshold  of 
the  really  relevant  Issues. 

The  real  danger  is  that  public  policy  will 
accept  and  try  to  live  with  a  passenger  serv- 
ice— both   within   and   between  our  metro- 


politan areas — at  a  level  of  adequacy  lower 
even  than  present  requirements — and,  even 
if  patched  up  and  pieced  together  from  time 
to  time,  a  service  which  consistently  lags 
behind  the  now  predictable,  unavoidable 
needs  of  the  near  future. 

This  result  must  not  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cur. The  scope  and  quality  of  future  rail- 
way passenger  service  represent  at  least  as 
Important  a  national  domestic  Issue  as  any 
other  this  country  will  face  in  the  next 
decade. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  too  deeply  rooted 
national  tradition  teaching  that  our  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  Is  moribund  and 
must  finally  die.  I  think  we  must  reexamine 
that  tradition  and  do  all  that  Is  necessary 
to  reshape  Its  course  for  the  years  ahead. 

While  airline  and  highway  technology, 
capacities,  and  utilization  have  enjoyed  phe- 
nomenal development  and  growth  in  the 
past  30  years,  railroad  passenger  service  as 
a  whole  has  moved  Into  nearly  total  eclipse. 
It  was  only  8  years  ago  last  month  that  an 
ICC  hearing  officer,  alter  conducting  exten- 
sive hearings  Into  the  matter,  made  his 
famous  and  controversial  findings  in  the 
well-known  Railroad  Passenger  Train  Deficit 
case: 

"For  more  than  a  century  the  railroad 
passenger  coach  has  occupied  an  interesting 
and  useful  place  In  American  life,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  inescapable  fact — and 
certainly  to  many  people  an  unpleasant  one — 
seems  to  be  that  In  a  decade  or  so  this  time- 
honored  vehicle  may  take  its  place  In  the 
transportation  museums  along  with  the 
stagecoach  and  the  steam  locomotive." 

Although  the  full  ICC  on  Its  review  of  the 
case  did  not  adopt  this  conclusion.  It  did 
summarize  and  publish  a  great  deal  of  sta- 
tistical data  which,  by  itself,  would  tend 
to  confirm  the  hearing  examiner's  fears.  For 
one  thing,  the  Commission  showed  national 
cvimulative  "passenger  deficits"  of  more  than 
a  half-billion  dollars  In  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years,  and  a  nearly  %  bllUon-dol- 
lar  deficit  for  1957  alone.  Moreover,  the  re- 
port stated  that,  except  for  the  World  War 
II  years,  railroad  passenger  service  had  re- 
corded annual  deficits  without  fall  since 
1930. 

Nevertheless,  railway  passenger  service  has 
not  disappeared  In  the  decade  following  the 
ICC's  passenger  service  Investigation.  Today 
there  Is  a  new  need  and  a  new  opportunity 
to  give  It  life  and  pxirpose. 

Senator  Pell's  recent  book.  Megalopolis  Un- 
bound, achieves  a  remarkable  summary  of 
the  circumstances,  the  trends,  and  the  pos- 
sible alternatives  which  face  the  people  of 
our  rapidly  urbanizing  society. 

Megalopolis,  the  urbanized  corridor  ex- 
tending along  the  East  Coast  from  southern 
New  Hamjjshire  to  northern  Virginia,  houses 
20  percent  of  the  nation's  population  on 
about  1.4  percent  of  Its  land.  It  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  nation's  employ- 
ment and  one-third  of  Its  wages  and  salaries. 
The  scale  of  Intercity  travel  within  this  area 
already  is  at  a  much  higher  level  than  any 
other  region. 

A  recent  study  estimated  4,000  auto  pas- 
sengers travel  dally  on  Its  highways  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  4,800  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  12,000  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  To  these  totals 
should  also  be  added  an  estimated  2,300  dally 
bus  passengers  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, 1,400  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  2,100  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  to  the  airlines,  statistics  for  1962  show 
that  5  million  people — nearly  14,000  a  day — 
flew  between  points  within  the  megalopoU- 
tan  area,  representing  35  percent  of  all  air- 
line operations  In  this  zone.  Comparable 
estimates  for  rail  patronage  showed  a  daily 
volume  of  1,575  passengers  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  1,295  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  5,400  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 


It  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  an  enormoviB 
Increase  In  this  kind  of  movement  within 
Megalof>olls  when  you  consider  the  popula- 
tion here  will  Increase  by  about  30  percent 
in  the  next  20  years.  A  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  study  a  few  years  ago  predicted  that 
Intercity  travel  generally  could  Increase  by 
58  percent  in  1970  and  133  percent  In  1980 
over  1961  levels. 

Trends  evident  In  the  northeastern  corri- 
dor make  it  clear  that  unless  a  dramatic 
change  is  effected  our  first  Megalopolis,  and 
others  to  follow  its  lead,  will  eventually 
strangle  its  necessary  mobUlty  In  unending 
ribbons  of  concrete  and  dangerously  over- 
crowded airline  traffic. 

In  terms  of  safety,  speed,  and  economic 
and  social  cost,  the  proliferation  of  super- 
highways along  the  600-mlle  northeast  urban 
zone  is  not  an  adequate  answer  for  predicta- 
ble increases  in  Intercity  passenger  travel. 
The  economic  cost  alone  of  vridenlng  exist- 
ing superhighways  Is  becoming  prohibitive. 
Senator  Pell  points  out  that  It  will  cost  about 
$300  million  to  widen  a  30-mlle  stretch  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  near  New  York  City. 
The  cost  will  be  about  two-thirds  the  total 
cost  of  the  entire  132-mile  highway  in  1952. 

Air  lanes  and  metropolitan  airfields  al- 
ready are  congested  In  the  northeast  corri- 
dor, which  has  a  far  more  dense  concentra- 
tion of  air  traffic  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Rising  use  of  commercial  and 
private  aircraft  within  Megalopolis,  and 
tightening  demands  for  peak-hour  air  space 
and  landing  rights,  are  beginning  to  tax  the 
absolute  physical  limitations  of  present  air 
technology.  There  are  other  severe  limita- 
tions upon  placing  Increased  reliance  upon 
air  travel  within  Megalopolis.  The  Incidence 
of  bad  weather  still  brings  complete  havoc 
to  scheduled  operations,  even  using  the  most 
advanced  technology  available.  Incidental 
atrport-to-clty  ground  transportation  con- 
tinues to  be  Inordinately  tUne-consumlng 
and  Inconvenient,  and  Its  Improvement  de- 
pends almost  entirely  up>on  feasible  Improve- 
ments In  virban  mass  transit. 

I  think  that  the  direction  national  public 
policy  should  follow  Is  qtilte  clear.  As  much 
as  any  other  objective  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, the  nation  needs  a  viable,  modern, 
railway  passenger  service  designed  to  satisfy 
the  accelerating  requirements  of  an  Increas- 
ingly urbanized  society.  By  1980  more  than 
two- thirds  of  our  population  will  live  in 
about  25  compact  urban  zones  around  the 
country,  located  In  a  total  of  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  land.  Thus  the  travel 
limitations  facing  the  northeastern  Mega- 
lopolis win  continually  repeat  themselves 
elsewhere.  If  they  are  not  dealt  with  now. 

Adequate  railway  passenger  service  for  the 
future  doubtless  must  include  the  provision 
of  rapid  commuter  transit  within  individual 
metropolitan  areas. 

It  must  also,  I  am  convinced,  embrace 
both  a  vastly  Improved  medium-range,  high- 
speed intercity  train  service  within  the  con- 
glomerate megalopolitan  zones,  and  a  basic 
core  of  long-distance  trains  connecting  the 
megalopolitan  areas  to  each  other  In  over- 
night service. 

In  many  metropolitan  areas  substantial 
progress  Is  evident  In  the  planning,  financ- 
ing and  building  (or  upgrading)  of  rail  fa- 
cilities for  mass  transit  as  part  of  compre- 
hensive programs  balancing  highway  and 
railway  needs.  Increasingly,  local  area  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  appreciate  that  they 
must  contribute  a  reasonable  level  of  support 
for  this  service,  as  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  each  area  may  require. 

To  bring  our  Intercity  travel  even  to  a 
minimal  level  of  adequacy,  however,  will  re- 
quire a  major  new  Infusion  of  techniques, 
equipment,  and  Imagination.  As  an  essen- 
tial element  In  this  effort,  I  believe,  each 
passenger-carrying  railroad  should  under- 
take a  thorough  reexamination  and  replan- 
nlng  of  the  entire  structure  of  Its  ptissenger 
operations.    With  the   aid  of  all   available 
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contemporary  market  analysis  ci  pabllltles, 
each  railroad  should  ask  Itself  fundamental 
queetlons; 

What  service  Is  really  needed? 

What  amount  of  pruning  of  unproductive 
and  unneeded  schedules  would  be^  Justified? 

What  kind  of  Investment  would  be  needed 
to  modernize  the  remaining  operations? 

To  what  extent  would  public  sUpjwrt  be 
necessary  and  Justifiable  to  sustal|i  and  up- 
grade essential  passenger  operatloas? 

Only  such  an  effort,  vigorously  pursued, 
and,  where  necessary,  performed  14  coopera- 
tion with  affected  governmental'  agencies, 
will  lead  to  a  sound  ratlonallzatloii  of  Inter- 
city passenger-service  structure.       ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  ■  merits  of 
the  proposal  itself  and  of  Its  negative  Impli- 
cations with  respect  to  long-distance  service, 
the  recently  announced  plan  of  theiNew  York 
Central  to  reshape  Its  passengtr  opera- 
tions Into  a  "no  frill,"  Intermediate-distance, 
"shuttle"  operation  representa  thfe  kind  of 
comprehensive  planning  that  oiould  be 
stimulated.  I  am  convinced  thajt  we  will 
need,  by  the  19708  at  least,  a  strong  net- 
work of  high-speed,  medlum-rahge,  pas- 
senger trains — of  the  Tokaldo  Llqe  genre — 
supplemented  to  some  degree  by  a  tlable  core 
or  long-haul,  overnight  trains  between  the 
emerging  megalopolltan  communities  and  to 
and  from  primary  sites  of  national  historic 
Interest.  I  would  like  soon  to  s^e  my  as- 
sumptions in  this  regard  tested  by  objec- 
tive and  searching  analyses  of  all  tl|e  relevant 
facts. 

Planning  for  Unproved  railway  service  will 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  improved  tech- 
nology. The  enactment  a  year  ag6  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  High  Speed  Grou|id  Trans- 
portation Bill,  with  Its  heavy  eniphasls  on 
spurring  research  and  development,  repre- 
sents a  heartening  breakthroxigh  In  a 
generations-old  economic  barrier  tb  progress 
In  railway  passenger  service.  Th»t  legisla- 
tion was  a  3-year,  $90  million  coBomltment 
by  the  federal  government  to  asulst  in  fi- 
nancing a  broad  program  of  basia  research, 
market  analysis,  and  actual  demonstration 
testing  of  rapid  ground  transportation  meth- 
ods. The  commitment  Is  not  limited  to  rail 
service,  and  the  total  authorizatlonobvloiisly 
Is  not  enough  to  solve  all  problems,  but  It 
does  assure  the  needed  start  In  th#  right  di- 
rection. 

The  technology  lor  passenger  movement  by 
railroads  has  not  merely  lagged  biehlnd  the 
pace  of  other  modes.  For  all  pracjtlcal  pur- 
poses, it  has  never  really  progress^  beyond 
the  depression  of  the  thirties.  Th»t  fact  be- 
comes even  more  compelling  wheri  you  con- 
sider that  more  than  60  percent  o:'  rail  pas- 
senger cars  In  operation  today  are  i  nore  than 
30  years  old.  and  fewer  than  4  percent  are 
less  than  7  years  old.  , 

A  study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences several  years  ago  revealed  jthat  rail- 
roads were  spending  only  $7  on  [passenger 
research  out  of  every  $10,000  of  t^elr  gross 
operating  revenues.  In  contrast,  is  Senator 
Pell  has  pointed  out.  the  national  outlay  for 
research  and  development  activities  In  recent 
years  has  stood  at  about  $15  blljlon.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  that  to-^al  Is  per- 
formed for  the  aircraft  and  mlssllq  Industry. 
Commercial  airlines  at  present  reinvest  In 
their  own  operations  more  than  ^5  percent 
of  all  their  earnings,  and  they  «xpect  to 
spend  $14  billion  on  new  equlpmfnt  in  the 
next  10  years. 

What  I  believe  has  been  establlsl^ed  by  the 
1965  legislation  is  the  means  toi  begin  to 
overcome  the  vast  inertia  retardtn|  rail  pas- 
senger service.  A  pilot  program  gr$nt  of  $9.6 
million  for  upgrading  the  New;  York-to- 
Washlngton  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  been  met  by  an  lnv*tment  of 
more  than  $36  million  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  itself.  The  result  next  y«ar  will  be 
a  vastly  more  attractive  servlcej  between 
these  vital  centers  at  speeds  up  toi  110  miles 
an    hour.      A    complementary    exjierlmental 


program  already  has  been  authorized  for  trial 
on  the  lines  of  the  New  Haven  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  northeast  megalopoUtan  cor- 
ridor. In  this  program  a  $2.1  million  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  government  will  be 
met  with  a  $500,000  commitment  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut  for  a  1-year  testing  of  the 
newly  designed,  lightweight  gas  turbine 
powered  trains.  The  initial  objective  is  to 
reduce  the  Boston-New  York  elapsed  time  by 
1  hour,  thus  to  a  3  hour  and  15  minute  sched- 
ule. 

President  Johnson,  specifically  recognizing 
that  Intercity  passenger  movements  will 
double  in  volume  In  the  next  15  years,  has 
said  that  technological  advances  made  In  the 
northeast  corridor  experimental  programs 
will  be  directly  applicable  to  other  regions. 
Under  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion program  in  the  past  few  months,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  awarded  re- 
search and  development  contracts  to  a  num- 
ber of  operating  companies  and  research  In- 
stitutions around  the  country  to  study  vari- 
ous technical  factors  essential  to  futu.'  i  hlgh- 
sp>eed  railway  operations,  such  Eis  road  beds, 
tracks,  power  catenary  systems,  electric  mo- 
tors, and  the  dynamic  behavior  of  trains  at 
high   speeds. 

The  long  decline  In  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice has  revealed  a  virtual  withdrawal  by  the 
railroad  Industry  from  any  long-range  com- 
mitment to  performance  of  these  operations. 
But  there  are  current  Indications  that,  with 
enlightened  federal  assistance  and  a  new 
public  acceptance  of  appropriate  respwrisl- 
blllty  to  provide  reasonable  support  for  es- 
sential rsill  passenger  service,  the  railroad 
Industry  may  willingly  Join  the  ranks  for  a 
long-range  reinvestment  In,  and  reshaping 
of,  a  basic  core  of  essential  passenger 
service.  For  example,  Stuart  Saunders, 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
recently  affirmed  his  company's  commitment 
to  modernizing  railway  passenger  transpor- 
tation, saying: 

"That  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  defi- 
nitely Interested  In  preserving  and  Improv- 
ing passenger  business.  Our  goal  Is  to  pro- 
duce faster,  more  convenient,  more  com- 
fortable and  more  efficient  passenger  service 
which  Is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  than  It  Is  today. 

"We  on  the  Pennsylvania  are  prepared  to 
work  with  governmental  agencies  on  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. We  are  convinced  that  the  rail- 
roads can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  a 
new   era  of  passenger  service." 

Just  as  there  Is  a  need  for  firmly  redi- 
recting our  national  attitudes  concerning 
the  utility  and  essentiality  of  rail  passenger 
service  for  the  next  decade,  the  time  has 
also  come  to  reexamine  certain  primary  reg- 
ulatory devices  affecting  the  shape  and  fu- 
ture of  rail  passenger  service. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  13a  as  part  of  the  Trans- 
pwrtatlon  Act  of  1958.  In  that  period  of 
time  a  total  of  219  separate  dlscontlnuanc« 
proposals  have  been  filed  with  the  ICC.  and 
the  Commission  has  given  Its  permission  for 
the  discontinuance  of  960  Interstate  and 
Intrastate  passenger  trains. 

In  1958.  the  operations  of  Class  I  railroads 
recorded  a  total  of  246  million  passenger 
tTain-miles  and  a  total  of  more  than  23  bil- 
lion passenger-milea.  By  1965  the  level  of 
such  passenger  operations  had  declined  to 
178  rnllUon  passenger  tTain-Tniles  and  16.8 
billion  passenger-miles,  a  decline  of  about 
30  percent  In  each  instance.  The  statistical 
passenger  deficit  declined  from  $723  million 
for  1957  to  a  reported  $410  million  for  1965. 

The  1958  train  discontinuance  legislation 
was  an  authorization  for  emergency  surgery, 
with  limited  objectives  and  procedures  aris- 
ing from  the  broader  crises  then  affecting  all 
railroad  operations.  We  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  a  decade  of  use  of  the  train-off  statute, 
and  I  believe  that  the  rail  situation  has 
changed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  procedures  built  Into  Section  13a. 


I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  tbe 
legislation  has  already  been  effective  to  re- 
move all  of  the  unproductive  and  unessential 
segments  of  rail  passenger  service.  But  i  am 
convinced  that,  with  the  many  railroad  cor- 
porate unifications  that  have  taken  place, 
the  operating  Innovations  made  effective! 
and  the  new  marketing  techniques  employed 
in  a  steadily  growing  national  economy,  the 
railroad  Industry  enjoys  comparative  eco- 
nomic health  as  well  as  strong  prospects  for 
continued  growth.  The  "railroad  emer- 
gency" of  the  1950's  has  receded  substan- 
tially, and,  more  Important,  the  emergency 
train-off  procedures  do  not  any  longer  meat- 
ure  up  to  the  present  situation's  developing 
needs. 

The  present  statute  with  Its  limit  of  4 
months  on  the  period  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  hold  In  abeyance  a  proposed  Inter- 
state train  discontinuance  imposes  severe 
restrictions  upon  the  ICC's  fiexlblllty  in 
processing  the  cases.  As  the  proposals  be- 
come more  complex  and  the  Issues  more 
Important  to  the  affected  public,  4  montha 
becomes  less  adequate  to  achieve  a  full  hear- 
ing and  evaluation  of  all  the  conflicting  pub- 
lic Interests  Involved. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  proposal  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  In  June  1964  to 
discontinue  all  interstate  train  service  to  and 
from  Boston,  to  be  effective  in  August  of  that 
year.  That  proposal,  embraced  in  3  simul- 
taneous Section  13a(l)  cases,  involved  a  total 
of  40  trains.  It  was  processed  before  the 
Commission  contemporaneously  with  Boston 
and  Maine's  proposal  to  discontinue  229  In- 
trastate trains  under  Section  13a(2) .  A  Joint 
hearing  on  these  cases  lasted  20  days  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Division  3  of  the  ICX3 
decided  the  interstate  train  case  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964,  Issuing  a  brief  summary  order 
on  that  date  and  then  a  full  report  some  2 
weeks  later. 

The  New  Haven's  proposal  to  end  all  Inter- 
state passenger  service,  273  trains'  worth.  In 
a  single  proceeding  under  Section  13a(l), 
also  required  hearing  and  decision  within  a 
4-month  period.  Fortunately  there,  however, 
the  carrier  poet-dated  effectiveness  of  its  pro- 
posal to  give  the  Commission  an  extra  4 
months  to  process  the  case.  This  case  alone 
recorded  3,000  pages  of  hearing  transcript 
over  a  period  of  9  weeks.  Had  the  New 
Haven  sought  to  make  Its  notice  effective 
without  post-dating,  I  doubt  that  an  ade- 
quate hearing,  deliberation,  and  decision 
would  have  been  possible. 

The  reported  Intention  of  the  New  York 
Central  to  restructure  Its  entire  passenger 
service  could  conceivably  be  the  subject  of 
a  single,  massive  Section  13a(l)  proceeding, 
to  the  extent  interstate  trains  are  Involved. 
While  I  do  not,  of  course,  here  question 
whether  such  a  proceeding  would  fit  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Section  13a.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  this  type  of  major  service  restructuring 
was  the  kind  of  proceeding  contemplated  In 
1958  when  the  statutory  procedure  for  train- 
off  cases  was  enacted. 

While  we  know  that  hundreds  of  passenger 
trains  have  stopped  running  since  1958,  and 
we  can  measure  by  total  statistics  the  de- 
clining use  of  passenger  service  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  realistic  method  available  to  tell 
us  exactly  where  we  now  stand  In  terms  of 
realistic  needs,  prospects,  and  potential  of 
Intercity  railway  passenger  service.  Present 
Section  13a  provisions  seem  to  channel  the 
railroads  to  a  sporadic  usage  of  its  proce- 
dures. The  tendency  In  the  usual  case  is  to 
remove  particular  trains  whenever  the  cost 
and  revenue  data  seem  propitious,  with  no 
well-conceived  plan  to  account  for  the  con- 
sequences on  such  things  as  feeder  revenues, 
remaining  through  connecting  train  opera- 
tions, or  the  remaining  market  requirement* 
in  the  area  affected. 

Section  13a  procedure  needs  to  be  revised 
to  provide  more  flexibility  for  both  the  car- 
riers and  the  ICC  to  bring  about  whatever 
changes  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
coordinate  the  entire  structure  of  a  carrier's 
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passenger  service,  balancing  relevant  factors 
such  as  the  carrier's  financial  and  operating 
condition,  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  provide  reason- 
able support  for  the  rail  service. 

The  formal  evidence  In  the  New  Haven  case 
convinced  the  ICC  that  the  whole  form  and 
structure  of  that  carrier's  passenger  opera- 
tions should  be  reexamined  and  rationalized 
in  a  Joint  railroad-community  planning  effort 
to  define  and  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  the 
public.  It  was  evident  that  the  New  Haven's 
problems  could  not  be  "solved"  realistically 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  formal  statu- 
tory investigating  proceeding  under  Section 
13a,  and  that  any  ICC  decision  In  the  case 
would  only  provide  an  interim  solution. 

However.  In  addition  to  providing  the  In- 
terim solution  for  New  Haven's  particular 
situation,  the  Commission  stated  policy 
guidelines  which  should  prove  helpful  for 
comparable  Section  13a  train  discontinuance 
problems.  The  Commission  concluded  that 
just  as  the  railroad  has  an  obligation  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  essential  rail  passenger 
service,  the  public  has  an  obligation  also  to 
provide  its  support.  The  Commission  stated: 
•The  reasonable  level  of  public  support 
should  in  fact  be  construed  as  that  level  of 
ftnanclal  or  other  public  as.-lstance  which 
will  stimulate  the  carrier  to  initiate  or,  if 
already  initiated,  continue  Us  own  reason- 
able effort  to  sustain  and  Improve  essential 
and  economically  viable  passenger  services. 
This,  we  think,  Is  the  kind  of  creative  coop- 
eration which  win  most  productively  re- 
vitalize and  invigorate  the  operation  of 
America's  privately-owned  rail  passenger 
operations." 

Such  a  policy  places  .appropriate  responsi- 
bility upon  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  also  provides  a  definite  basis  for 
the  Commission,  In  implementing  future  Sec- 
tion 13a  train  discontinuance  proposals,  to 
scrutinize  carefully  the  good  faith  and 
efficacy  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the 
parties. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  facts  that 
comes  to  light  from  a  survey  of  discontinu- 
ance proceedings  under  Section  13a  Is  the 
railroads'  glaring  lack  of  precise  data  as  to 
actual  costs  of  particular  schedules  and  as 
to  relevant  market  factors.  The  relevant 
cost  accounting  practices  vary  widely  among 
our  nation's  railroads.  Only  a  compara- 
tive few  maintain  and  analyze  records 
which  will  pin  down  the  actual  costs  In  any 
reliable  manner.  In  most  Instances  rail- 
roads are  content  to  rely  upon  statistical  ap- 
portionment of  their  basic  costs  for  their 
entire  system,  rather  than  to  analyze  per- 
formance records  of  particular  trains,  even 
If  such  records  are  maintained. 

The  remarkable  fact  Is  that  too  few  rail- 
roads seem  to  know  what  It  really  costs  to 
conduct  particular  train  schedules  or  seg- 
ments of  passenger  operations,  as  opposed  to 
"average"  costs,  although  exceedingly  Im- 
portant management  Judgments  are  founded 
upon  this  kind  of  cost  Information. 

I  would  think  It  Increasingly  desirable  for 
the  future  for  railroads  to  develop  and  ob- 
serve modern  cost  accounting  techniques 
that  will  tend  to  refiect  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble actual  profitability  arising  from  particu- 
lar passenger  service  operations.  If  such 
techniques  will  require  coordination  with  the 
ICC's  accounting  regulations,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  attendant  problems  can  be  discussed 
and  worked  out. 

As  railroad  Judgments  In  the  future  re- 
garding performance  of  passenger  service  will 
be  more  and  more  Important  to  the  public, 
use  of  more  sophisticated  cost  information 
than  is  now  possible  would  seem  essential. 
Along  with  more  sophisticated  cost  analyses 
must  come,  I  am  convinced,  a  more  conscious 
and  knowledgeable  use  of  modern  marketing 
techniques.  It  Is  astonishing  to  find,  as  we 
do  all  too  often  in  passenger  train-off  cases, 
that  the  carrier  has  no  clear  Idea  of  the  pat- 
terns of  passenger  utilization  of  Its  service. 


except  perhaps  for  an  occasional  short-term 
study  undertaken  with  train  discontinuance 
in  mind.  This  situation  must  be  reversed  if 
future  Judgments  regarding  train  service  are 
to  be  soundly  based. 

The  phrase  "passenger  deficit"  has  so  many 
special  emotional  and  technical  meanings 
that  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  only 
very  carefully,  by  a  regulator.  I  do  not  wish 
to  participate  in  the  philosophical  arguments 
which  have  marked  Its  existence,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  circumstances  have  changed  so 
materially  In  recent  years  that  Its  reexamina- 
tion would  now  be  useful. 

The  first  thing  to  make  clear  and  to  em- 
phasize In  any  discussion  of  the  passenger 
deficit  Is  that  It  Is  not  a  measure  of  operat- 
ing costs  that  would  be  eliminated  upon  elim- 
ination of  passenger  service  Itself.  The 
deficit  data  and  related  statistics  are  used, 
however,  as  a  measure  of  trends  in  the  per- 
formance of  railway  passenger  and  freight 
operations  and  as  a  factor  for  consideration 
In  rate  determinations. 

A  basic  assumption  underlying  the  ICC's 
accounting  rules,  the  so-called  separation 
rules,  by  which  costs  are  allocated  between 
passenger  service  and  freight  service.  Is  that 
each  railroad  performing  both  types  of  serv- 
ice Is  selling  two  equivalent  products.  The 
critical  corollary  is  that  both  services  must, 
therefore.  Jointly  be  assessed  the  entire  costs 
of  the  railroad's  operations  In  accordance 
with  uniform  units  of  measure  such  as  ton 
miles  and  locomotive  miles. 

The  separation  rules  by  which  the  passen- 
ger deficit  Is  calculated,  have  been  In  effect 
without  essential  revision  since  1936.  In  the 
meantime  enough  of  a  change  In  the  per- 
formance of  railway  operations  has  occurred 
to  warrant  a  reexamination  of  the  bMlc  as- 
sumption underlying  the  rules  themselves. 
In  1936  the  total  mileage  of  Class  I  railroads 
operated  in  passenger  service  represented  76 
percent  of  the  total  mileage  operated  In 
freight  service.  By  1964  the  passenger  mile, 
age  operated  had  declined  to  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  freight  mileage.  In  absolute 
terms,  the  miles  of  road  used  for  passenger 
service  have  declined  by  about  55  percent 
since  1936,  while  freight  road  mileage  has 
dropped  less  than  10  percent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  passenger  service  operations  earn 
about  10  percent  of  total  railway  operating 
revenues. 

To  some  degree,  at  least,  passenger  service 
as  performed  by  many  railroads  may  have 
become  a  by-product  of  the  freight  service, 
rather  than  the  "common  "  product  assumed 
by  the  Commission's  accounting  rules  for 
allocating  common  costs.  An  appropriate 
change  In  the  rules  may  therefore  be  Justi- 
fied at  this  time. 

Any  changes,  of  course.  In  these  rules  re- 
garding apportioning  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  service  would  have  im- 
portant ramifications,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  rate  making,  and  that  factor  should 
be  given  ample  consideration.  But  If  as- 
sumptions basic  to  the  present  rules  lack 
validity,  then  so,  too,  must  the  uses  which 
are  made  of  the  statistics  derived  therefrom, 
both  by  management  and  the  public. 

The  Important  consideration  at  this  stage, 
I  would  emphasize.  Is  not  whether  the  rules 
or  procedures  have  been  correctly  applied  In 
the  past,  but  whether  they  are  reliable  for 
the  future  decision-making.  The  public 
policy  Issues  revolving  about  rail  passenger 
service — including  the  fair  and  accurate  de- 
termination of  its  costs — are  too  Important 
to  leave  to  guesswork. 

The  passenger  cars  of  our  railroads  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  "windows"  through 
which  the  pubUc  has  observed  and  Judged 
the  strength  and  competence  of  the  whole 
railway  system.  That  tradition  will  prob- 
ably continue.  Henceforth,  It  seems  to  me, 
these  trains  will  also  become  windows  to  the 
vitality  of  our  entire  urban  society.  The 
coming  years  therefore  present  an  unavoid- 
ably Important  challenge  to  the  pride  and 


initiative  of  our  private  ownership  railroad 
Industry,  and  to  the  inventiveness  of  our 
public  policy.    That  challenge  must  be  met. 


ADVOCATES  OF  SENATE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS WILL  NOT  SETTLE  FOR 
THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  continue  my  daily  effort  to 
win  Senate  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  forced  labor, 
genocide,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 

After  almost  2  months  of  daily 
speeches  on  behalf  of  Senate  ratification 
of  these  conventions,  I  am  encouraged. 
Pinal  victory  is  attainable.  Hundreds  of 
citizens  have  expressed  their  support  for 
ratification.  Advocates  of  ratification 
establish  one  fact  that  must  impress  the 
Senate:  The  American  people  are  inter- 
ested and  do  care  about  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 

The  merits  of  U.S.  ratification  are 
presently  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore a  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity — during  the 
10  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate — that  any  American  citizen  has 
had  to  testify  on  any  of  these  Human 
Rights  Conventions.  These  are  the  flj-st 
hearings  held  on  any  of  the  four  conven- 
tions since  1950.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  for  authorizing  this  discussion  on 
these  profoundly  significant  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  made  crystal 
clear  that  the  advocates  of  Senate 
ratification  will  not  settle  for  three  out 
of  four  of  these  conventions:  Forced 
labor,  political  rights  of  women,  slavery, 
without  the  convention  which  has  been 
languishing  before  this  body  for  18  long 
years — genocide.  That  might  be  a  good 
batting  average  for  a  ball  player,  but 
here  we  will  not  settle  for  a  partial  vic- 
tory. We  will  continue  to  work,  to  urge, 
and  to  persevere  until  the  Senate  ratifies 
all  four  of  these  conventions. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  First  World  War  came  to  an 
end,  there  was  wreckage  everywhere  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  disastro'US  human 
tragedy.  But  there  was  one  bright  as- 
pect of  that  tragedy:  many  oppressed 
nationalities  which  were  held  down  un- 
der autocratic  regimes  were  set  free. 
The  Estonians  were  among  these  people, 
proclaiming  their  national  independence 
49  years  ago,  on  February  24,  1918. 

But  these  brave  people  were  not  to 
enjoy  their  freedom  for  long.  Two  dec- 
ades after  the  establishment  of  the  Esto- 
nian Republic,  it  was  attacked  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army  early  in  the 
last  war,  £uid  then  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Today  the  once  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  state  of  Estonia 
is  a  province  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  people  there  do  not  enjoy  any  of 
the  freedoms  which  we  consider  as  our 
birthright.  On  the  49th  anniversary  ob- 
sei-vance  of  their  Independence  Day  we 
ardently  hope  that  the  Estonian  people 
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and  na- 


every 
set  aside 


will  again  regain  their  freedom 
tional  independence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presideht 
year  Members  of  the  Congress 
their  daily  legislative  tasks  to  bay  trib- 
ute to  the  various  coimtries  or^  Eastern 
EMrope  who  have  been  the  victim  of 
Communist  aggression. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Estonia,  a  na- 
tion small  in  geographic  size  and  not 
numerous  in  population,  but  (i  nation 
that  has  made  a  remarkable  historical 
record  for  itself  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

During  the  interwar  period!  Estonia 
had  firmly  established  its  indepfendence. 
Here  was  a  nation  that  was  in  e^ery  true 
sense,  a  "going  concern."  Economically, 
the  people  prospered.  Culturally,  the 
nation  flourished.  Socially,  Bstonians 
were  far  advanced.  And  politiciilly,  they 
had  demonstrated  the  wherewithal  to 
conduct  their  own  affairs  as  im  inde- 
pendent nation  state. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  of  ihis  sim- 
ple fact  when  we  contemplate  ti^e  condi- 
tion of  Estonia  today,  a  nation  conquered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  incctporated 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  republid. 

To  all  Estonians  I  raise  my  i  voice  in 
prayerful  hope  that  one  day  tney  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  [freedom 
that  once  was  theirs  not  too  maiiy  years 
ago.  They  are  deserving  of  a  better 
destiny  than  subjugation  by  comimunism. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  Ihe  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Jlepublic 
of  Estonia. 

Estonian  independence  was  idoomed, 
as  was  that  of  the  other  Baltic  States 
of  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  to  a  ^ort  life 
of  only  21  years.  In  June  of  1^940,  fol- 
lowing an  ultimatumi  from  thie  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  troops  marched  into 
and  occupied  Estonia. 

A  Soviet  puppet  goverrmaeftt  com- 
pletely subservient  to  Russia  Was  im- 
posed on  Estonia;  a  Soviet  styl^,  single, 
Communist- list  election  of  a  ne-^  parlia- 
ment was  held;  the  new  one-party  pup- 
pet chamber  of  deputies  decided  to  re- 
name Estonia  a  "Soviet  Republic"  and 
on  August  6.  1940,  Estonia  v|as  "ad- 
mitted" to  the  Soviet  Union  as  la  Union 
Republic.  I 

Midnight  terror  descended  ♦ver  the 
once  free  land  of  Estonia  as  th^  Soviets 
set  out  to  purge  all  elements  thiat  could 
interfere  with  the  complete  sovittization 
of  the  country.  f 

Mass  arrests  and  executions  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Prisoners  were  cruelly 
tortured  and  many  of  those  arretted  dis- 
appeared without  any  trace.        | 

On  the  night  of  June  13,  194(1,  thou- 
sands of  families  were  dragged  from  their 
beds,  forced  into  trucks  and  sent  in  rail- 
way cattle  cars  to  forced  labor  damps  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  Uniou. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de- 
portation order  had  been  signed  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1939.  only  13  days  after  the 
Soviet  Union  had  signed  the  ^-called 
mutual  assistance  pact  with  Estonia  and 
had  pledged  not  to  violate  Estonian  in- 
tegrity and  independence. 

Thus  the  Communists  by  overnowerlng 
military  strength  and  the  unreetrained 
use  of  terror  and  brutality  cru^ed  an- 
other free  nation.  This  rule  by  force 
and  fear  had  its  beginnings,  not  in  a  re- 


volt of  the  masses  as  the  Soviets  would 
have  us  believe,  but  by  completely  dis- 
regarding their  pledge  to  honor  a  na- 
tion's right  to  chart  its  own  course  and 
to  direct  its  own  affairs. 

Despite  their  best  efforts,  however,  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
the  spirit  of  freedom  from  the  hearts  of 
Estonians. 

Although  oppressed  and  exploited,  Es- 
tonia has  never  been  reconciled  to  the 
status  of  a  Soviet  colony.  On  this  day 
when  they  celebrate  their  Independence 
Day  with  mingled  emotions.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
aware  of  their  predicament. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples,  and  we  shall  not  rest 
until  Estonia  and  other  nations  enslaved 
by  the  Communists  have  restored  to  them 
their  God-given  rights  of  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-determination. 


NEED  FOR  ANOTHER  HOOVER-TYPE 
COMMISSION  WIDELY  RECOG- 
NIZED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11, 1  introduced  a  bill  S.  47,  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  another 
Hoover-type  commission  to  study  and 
appraise  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
means  by  which  the  eflSciency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  can 
be  improved.  The  response  has  been 
gratifying,  with  38  of  my  colleagues  join- 
ing as  cosponsors. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
has  reviewed  S.  47  and  has  indicated  that 
whereas  the  earlier  Hoover  Commissions 
contributed  to  the  eflQclency  and  economy 
In  the  operation  of  the  Government,  he 
sees  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  commission  at  this  time  if  the 
Congress  feels  that  such  action  is  pres- 
ently desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
general  agreement,  not  only  in  Congress, 
but  within  the  executive  branch  Itself,  to 
the  effect  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for 
improving  the  eflSciency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  administration  of  the  vast  array 
of  existing  Federal  programs.  The 
question  then  is  not  so  much  whether  or 
not  improvements  can  and  should  be 
made,  but  what  should  be  the  vehicle  for 
bringing  about  these  Improvements. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  President  John- 
son has  from  time  to  time  Instructed  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to 
review  their  programs  and  procedures 
with  the  view  in  mind  of  Improving  their 
administration.  I  am  also  confident  that 
those  responsible  conscientiously  make 
an  effort  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  im- 
prove the  efQciency  of  the  bureaucracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  what  we  need  at  this  stage  Is 
a  thorough,  overall  review,  rather  than 
piecemeal  review  within  each  depart- 
ment. Moreover,  this  review  to  be  most 
effective  should  be  made  by  an  inde- 
pendent group  such  as  a  Hoover-type 
commission. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  2  weeks 


I  have  again  been  rather  forcefiilly  re- 
minded  of  the  need  for  eliminating  red- 
tape  and  IneflQciency.  Various  spokes- 
men for  educational  institutions  in  Kan- 
sas have  reported  that  the  whole  area  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  become  so 
wrapped  up  in  governmental  redtape  and 
paperwork  that  educational  institutions, 
particularly  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  smaller  junior  colleges,  find 
it  increasingly  diflRcult  to  take  full  and 
effective  advantage  of  the  Federal  aid 
programs  which  Congress  has  written 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  not,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
655)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION    OF    U.S.     FORCES    IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  this  morning's  press,  there 
are  diplomatic  reports  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  withdraw  a  single 
American  division  from  Western  Ger- 
many. The  reports  indicate  that  the 
decision  13  to  be  made  because  the  West 
German  Grovernment  is  no  longer  able 
or  willing,  financially,  to  offset  the  dol- 
lar costs  of  deploying  U.S.  troops  in 
Germany  by  arms  purchases  In  the 
United  States.  Since  this  Nation  has 
some  financial  problems  of  its  own,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  a  reduction  in  our 
forces  in  Western  Europe. 


These  reports,  Mr.  President,  are  most 
disturbing.  The  present  strength  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe  is  in  ex- 
cess of  five  divisions,  on  the  basis  of  a 
commitment  to  NATO  which  was  made 
many  years  ago.  The  full  commitment 
has  been  rather  rigidly  maintained  on 
the  grounds  that  reductions  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
and  the  North  Atlantic  region.  Indeed, 
this  Nation  has  been  critical,  and  prop- 
erly so,  of  European  nations  which  for 
some  years  have  been  neither  zealous 
nor  nimble  in  meeting  similar  commit- 
ments of  their  own  to  NATO.  Except 
for  France,  these  nations  have  generally 
been  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  vital 
necessity  of  our  maintaining  our  full 
commitment,  if  we  insist  upon  it,  but 
they  have  not  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
commitments  of  forces  and  resources 
which,  along  with  us,  they  made  some 
years  ago. 

According  to  the  reports  previously 
noted,  this  Nation  has  now  found  that 
five  divisions -plus  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary and  that  It  can  do  with  one  less 
U.S.  division  in  Europe.  Is  this  reduc- 
tion possible  because  the  overall  situa- 
tion has  changed  In  Europe?  Because 
the  threat  from  the  East  is  less?  Be- 
cause the  military  techniques,  particu- 
larly in  transport,  have  been  improved? 
There  is  no  indication  In  the  reports 
that  the  reduction  of  one  division  will 
be  made  for  any  of  these  highly  relevant 
reasons.  Rather,  the  reduction  Is  ap- 
parently going  to  be  made  because  we 
are  short  of  exchange  dollars  and  the 
German  Goverrmient  says  that  it  can- 
not go  on  making  up  the  shortages  by 
buying  U.S.  arms. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that 
that  is  the  one  consideration  which 
ought  not  to  govern  in  a  situation  which 
involves  the  vital  defense  needs  of  this 
Nation.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
present  troop  deployment  in  Europe,  we 
would  be  most  derelict  in  cutting  that 
level  by  even  one  division  on  the  grounds 
that  exchange  dollars  are  tight;  If  ex- 
change dollars  are  the  problem,  let  them 
be  found  in  nonvltal  areas  of  national 
activity.  If  we  really  need  these  forces 
in  Europe,  by  all  means,  let  us  keep 
them  there  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Germans  are  prepared  to  cover  the 
dollar  costs. 

But  if  the  present  U.S.  military  de- 
ployment In  Europe  is,  in  truth,  swollen 
beyond  present  need,  if  It  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  the  realities  of  Europe, 
then,  by  all  means,  let  us  reduce  that 
deployment.  Let  us  reduce  it,  whether 
dollars  are  scarce  or  plentiful,  whether 
the  Germans  are  willing  or  unwilling  to 
underwrite  the  exchange  costs.  Let  us 
reduce  it,  not  by  one  division,  but  let  us 
reduce  it  substantially  and  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

These  forces  in  Europe  should  be  re- 
duced— if  I  dare  use  the  term — on  the 
basis  of  principle  rather  than  pennies. 
On  many  occasions  In  the  past,  I  have 
made  clear  my  own  views  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  "substantial"  but  reason- 
able redeployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. As  I  see  it,  two  U.S.  divisions  in 
Europe,  20  years  after  World  War  n,  in 
a  time  of  rapid  thaw  in  the  political  cli- 
mate of  Europe,  in  the  light  of  this  Na- 


tion's unchanged  and  binding  commit- 
ment under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
would  be  more  than  adequate.  Although 
I  shall  reserve  final  judgment  on  this 
question  imtil  hearings  on  pertinent  res- 
olutions now  pending  in  the  Senate  are 
completed,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  first  Supreme 
Commander  of  NATO,  General  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower,  have  weighed  heavily 
with  me  in  reaching  the  tentative  con- 
clusion that  two  divisions  would  be  suflQ- 
cient.  He  has  used  that  same  figure  as 
representative  of  a  desirable  level.  I  am 
also  reassured  by  the  recent  suggestion 
of  General  Gavin,  who,  out  of  a  long 
military  and  diplomatic  experience  and 
his  previous  service  with  NATO,  has  ar- 
rived at  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  cannot  bal- 
ance its  budget,  continues  to  pile  up  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  deficits  year  after  year, 
suffers  from  severe  aimual  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  and  is  engaged  in  a 
$2  billion  a  month  war  in  Vietnam,  it 
becomes  Increasingly  Imperative  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  reduce  some  of  our  un- 
necessary and  nonessential  spending 
abroad. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  one 
such  area  for  possible  corrective  action 
is  our  vast  foreign  aid  program.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  a  reappraisal  for  for- 
eign aid,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  de- 
termine whether  or  not  America  can 
really  afford  to  play  policeman,  banker, 
and  Santa  Claus  for  the  entire  free 
world.  Judging  from  our  worsening  fis- 
cal situation,  it  does  not  appear  that  we 
can  keep  it  up  very  long  at  the  present 
rate. 

Also,  there  is  mounting  support,  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  reducing  our  troops  commit- 
ments in  Western  Europe.  United  States 
support  of  our  military  forces  in  Western 
Europe,  now  comprising  between  five 
and  six  divisions,  costs  approximately 
$2>/2  billion  a  year,  and  about  $1  billion 
of  that  winds  up  In  a  dollar  deficit  and 
eventually  a  further  drain  upon  oiu-  gold 
reserves.  I  am  cosponsoring  the  ma- 
jority leader's  resolution  calling  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  our  troops  in 
Europe,  a  resolution  which  I  hope  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  15  issue 
of  Forbes  magazine  contains  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  declares  that  "con- 
tinuing to  maintain  349,000  Americans 
in  uniform  in  Europe  Is  expensive  fool- 
ishness." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hop  to   It 

Continuing  to  maintain  349,000  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform  In  Europe  is  expensive 
foolishness. 

Three-and-a-half  years  ago  on  this  page 
In  an  editorial  entitled,  "The  Troops,  the 
Gold,  the  Deficit"  I  wrote:  "Is  the  presence 
of  American  forces  in  this  huge  number  still 
necessary?  ...  It  Is  not  the  number  of 
American  forces  present  (In  Europe]  which 
is  the  prime  deterrent.  It  is  the  American 
presence  at  the  borders  of  the  Iron  Ctu-tain, 
on  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean  and  our 
unadulterated  commitment  via  NATO  to 
meet  and  return  any  assault  on  the  free  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  .  .  ." 

Again  from  this  page  a  year  and  a  half 


ago:  ".  .  .  we  can  bring  home  our  huge 
army,  leaving  only  token  forces  as  symbolic 
of  our  presence  and  Intended  return  if  the 
need  arises." 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  larger  war  than 
the  Korean  one  and  a  war  that's  more  ex- 
pensive per  annum  than  World  War  II.  We 
not  only  don't  need  a  mammoth  army  In 
Europe,  but  we  cannot  afford  what  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  is  doing  to  our  trade  im- 
balance. 

If  we  and  oiu-  dollar  are  not  strong,  all  the 
nuances  and  niceties  of  relations  with  West 
Germany  won't  be  worth  a  tinker's  dam  to 
the  German  government.  Even  Dee  weeks 
ago  declared  that  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Eu- 
rope could  be  reduced  two-thirds  without 
harm  to  allied  security. 

Surely  this  is  one  matter  In  which  the 
Johnson  Administration  could  stop  fiddling 
while  the  dollars  fly.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
detrooping  Americans  from  Europe  is  one  of 
those  rare  few  cases  where  what  makes  sense 
would  also  make  votes. 

What  more  could  a  President  want  to  spur 
an  action  long  needed? 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  I  should  like  to  address  a 
few  questions  to  him  with  respect  to  the 
committee  report,  and  I  first  ask  him  to 
turn  to  page  5  of  the  report.  I  read  from 
the  first  paragraph  on  that  page: 

When  the  fiscal  year  1967  Defense  budget 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  assumed  for  planning  pvu-- 
poses  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  end  by 
Jime  30,  1967.  The  record  is  clear  that  this 
assumption  was  not  a  prediction,  but  Instead 
was  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  funding  then  to 
be  sought,  just  as  July  1  of  one  year  through 
June  30  of  the  next  are  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  limiting  dates  for  determining  the 
size  of  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
any  given  year. 

I  assume — and  I  put  it  in  the  form  of 
a  question — that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  changed  its  mind  about  the 
war  ending  on  June  30, 1967;  and  I  won- 
der on  what  Eissumptlon  the  present  re- 
quest for  authorization  and  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  is  based,  with  re- 
spect to  the  end  of  the  war  for  planning 
purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understood  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment last  year,  this  target  date  or  this 
date  of  June  30,  1967,  was  used  because 
that  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
was  used  for  bookkeeping  purposes 
rather  than  as  a  prediction  that  the  war 
would  end  on  that  date. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  as 
a  result  of  making  enormous  open  end 
appropriations  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict, when  that  conflict  ended,  there 
were  several  billions  of  dollars  of  appro- 
priations, which  had  been  made  on  a 
supplemental  basis,  unspent;  and  when 
World  War  II  came  to  a  conclusion,  even 
more  billions  of  dollars  had  been  appro- 
priated for  which  there  was  no  longer 
any  rqulrement.    The  war  was  over,  but 
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the  unobligated  appropriations  were  still 
in  existence. 

I  am  sure  Secretary  McNaiJiara's  de- 
sire to  avoid  an  enormous  cai-ryover  in 
the  event  the  war  should  end  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  selecting  thisldate.  He 
was  examined  very  closely  ab<|ut  it,  be- 
cause some  of  us  had  been  on;  the  com- 
mittee for  a  long  time,  and  reoalled  that 
there  had  not  been  any  similaf  assump- 
tions for  budgetary  purposes  it^  the  case 
of  Korea  or  World  War  n. 

The  pending  bill  and  the  196^  authori- 
zation were  formulated  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  the  submission  of  anotjher  large 
supplemental  next  year.  Thii  requires 
projecting  requirements  through  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  procure  some 
of  these  weapons  systems.  Foil  example, 
some  aircraft,  as  I  recall,  require  almost 
2  years  to  be  put  in  inventory  lafter  you 
have  entered  into  the  initial  contract  for 
their  procurement.  I  do  riot  know 
whether  that  answers  the  (Senator's 
question  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect  it  angers  it  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  to  answ*r  it.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  very  complicatad  matter, 
and  the  accounting  is  very  di^cult,  in- 
deed: but  I  would  call  the  Senfator's  at- 
tention to  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
McNamara  which  appears  on  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  hearings.  I  quotel  from  the 
last  full  paragraph  on  page  101: 

In  the  case  of  aircraft,  which  hive  a  pro- 
duction lead  time  of  about  18  n  onths.  we 
have  Included  sufficient  funds  In  the  FY  1967 
Supplemental  and  the  regular  FY  1968 
Budget  to  cover  deliveries  at  ratei  sufficient 
to  offset  combat  attrition  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  January  1.  1970.  If  it  later  ap  sears  that 
all  of  such  aircraft  will  not  be  required  to 
replace  combat  attrition,  the  production  of 
some  might  be  cancelled  and  socie  used  to 
modernize  the  forces  at  a  faster  rate  than 
presently  planned. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  mude  In  the 
FY  1967  Supplemental  and  the  FY  1968 
Budget  for  other  categories  of  mate  rial  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  continuation  of 
combat  operations  In  Southeast  At  la  beyond 
June  1968.  Accordingly,  barring  a  ilgnlflcant 
change  In  the  character  or  sco]»e  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict,  or  unforeBeen  con- 
tingencies elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  FY 
1967  Supplemental  and  FY  196  B  Budget 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  ou/  require- 
ments until  FY  1969  funds  become  available, 
even  if  the  conflict  continues  bejond  June 
30.  1968. 

This  confuses  me  because  of  tl  le  use.  In 
the  first  part  of  what  I  read,  of  the  date 
January  1,  1970.  and  then  latdr  of  the 


the  Sen- 
ipparent 


date  June  30,  1968.    I  wonder  if 
ator   could   help   clarify   that 
ambiguity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opii^ion,  the 
Secretary  was  trying  to  avoid 

cism  that  was  heaped  on  him    „. « 

ing  a  budget  assumption  in  thi  supple- 
mental last  yep  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  there  musti  be  some 
basis  on  which  he  a.sks  for  thfese  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  I  wonder  what  it  is. 
I  mean  some  time  basis.  I 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee 
undertook  to  deal  with  that  on  page  5 
of  the  report,  under  the  subheading 
"Procurement."  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  that  statement  whijch  says: 

The  largest  part  of  the  authorlzj  tlon  this 
bill  would  provide  is  for  the  pro;urement 
of  aircraft  and  missiles. 

In  presenting  its  procurement  requests  In 


this  supplemental,  and  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program — 

That  is,  the  regular  authorization  that 
will  follow  this  one 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  that  is  yet,  do  we? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  committee  will  recommend. 
We  know  what  the  administration  has 
requested. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  they  have  requested? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  About  $75  billion  as 
I  recall. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  which  how  much.  In 
the  Senator's  opinion,  would  be  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Around  $23  to  $24 
billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  the  costs  will  be 
continuing  to  run,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  at  about  $2  billion  a  month? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  that  is  merely  a  personal  estimate 
I  am  making. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  department  has  not  sub- 
mitted to  us  any  ofiBcial  separation  of  the 
costs.  But  to  carry  on  the  war  at  the 
present  tempo,  or  to  increase  It  slightly — 
as  there  are  some  indications  we  may — 
will  cost,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2  billion  a  month. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  my  recollection, 
from  having  attended  a  White  House 
briefing  which  I  do  not  think  was  clas- 
sified, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In- 
dicated he  thought  the  fiscal  demands 
for  the  war  were  leveling  off  and  were  not 
apt  to  increase  and  the  manpower  re- 
quirements in  terms  of  draft  and  re- 
cruitment might  decrease.  Is  that  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  attend  the 
conference  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 
I  do  not  believe  I  heard  that  particular 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ex- 
penditures are  leveling  off. 

As  I  sa.j  yesterday,  some  of  the  large 
construction  Items  will  not  appear  in 
subsequent  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions unless  there  is  some  great  expan- 
sion of  the  war  from  some  source  other 
than  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  quite  as  optimistic  as  the 
Secretary  Is  about  the  Selective  Service 
System  requirements  being  greatly  re- 
duced. That  will  largely  depend  on  the 
number  of  young  men  who  voluntarily 
enlist  in  order  to  serve  In  the  branch  of 
service  of  their  choice. 

We  have  over  600,000  more  men  in 
uniform  in  the  service  today  on  active 
duty  than  we  had  when  the  buildup  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  started. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  is  somewhat 
more  than  the  round  number  stated 
presently  in  the  newspapers  to  be  engag- 
ing in  the  combat  In  Vietnam,  which  I 
understand  is  about  389,000.  I  believe 
that  figure  appears  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  the  last 
figure  I  had  was  414,000,  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  that  not  include 
the  Navy? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  round  figure,  including  the  Navy  and 
those  in  Thailand,  Is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500,000  men. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  my  figure  was 
as  of  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  has  gone 
up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Additional 
units  have  been  Introduced  into  Vietnam 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  were  to  say  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  the  foreseeable  future 
will  cost  about  $2  billion  a  month,  I  take 
it  I  would  find  myself  in  accord  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  own  esti- 
mate of  the  financial  cost  of  this  con- 
flict.   I  regret  the  necessity  for  it. 

Warfare  with  modern  weapon  systems 
has  increased  in  cost  tremendously,  and 
the  cost  of  killing  one  man  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  is  practically  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  cost  of  killing  one 
of  our  adversaries  in  the  present  conflict. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aware  of  an  esti- 
mate that  it  costs  us  $350,000  to  kill  each 
Vietcong. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  imable  to 
get  a  definite  figure  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  in  answer  to  that  question. 

I  had  seen  figures  compiled  from  all  of 
the  other  wars,  showing  how  the  cost  had 
increased.  I  think  it  had  increased  to 
more  than  $50,000  in  World  War  II.  So, 
I  would  not  dispute  the  figure  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  very  good  at 
what  Is  now  referred  to  as  the  new  math, 
but  I  think  If  we  were  to  take  $2  billion 
a  month  as  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
added  up  the  daily  casualty  list— the 
Department  of  Defense  takes  such  joy 
In  telling  us  how  many  Vietcong  were 
killed  every  day  and  did  a  little  long 
division,  we  would  come  out  with  a 
figure. 

I  will  undertake  to  do  that  before  the 
debate  is  over  and  see  whether  the  figure 
of  $350,000  is  more  or  less  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  challenge 
the  figure.  My  own  estimate,  to  pick  a 
figure  hastily,  would  be  $300,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  would  not 
quarrel  over  the  extra  $50,000. 

If  the  Senator  would  look  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  5  of  the  report,  I  wonder  if 
there  Is  not  a  typographical  error  there. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  punctua- 
tion on  the  last  line  is  erroneous.  The 
commas  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
figure  $1  billion.  As  I  add  up  the  totals 
on  page  6  for  aircraft,  the  figure  would 
be  different. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  would 
eliminate  the  commas,  the  sentence 
would  read : 

Almost  $1  billion  of  the  total  procurement 
authorization  is  Intended  for  additional  air- 
craft spares  and  repair  parts. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  purchase  of 
aircraft  Itself,  but  to  the  spares  and 
repair  parts.  The  commas  crept  in 
through  inadvertence  and  do  not  belong 
there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  would 
agree  then  that  the  figures  on  page  6  un- 
der aircraft,  Army,  aircraft.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  aircraft,  Air  Force, 
for  aircraft,  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts  add  up  to  $3.5  billion  out  of  the 
total  authorization. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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lUc  CLARK.  So  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  additional  authorization  is 
for  aircraft  and  maintenance  parts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
liow  much  of  that  would  be  utilized  for 
the  bombing  of  the  north  as  opposed  to 
supporting  aviation  In  the  south? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  break  it  down  to  that  degree. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  just  how  many 
missions  our  forces  fly.  Some  weeks  the 
weather  is  so  bad  that  they  complete 
hardly  any  missions  in  the  north.  At 
other  times,  they  Intensify  their  attack. 

I  would  think  that  very  few  of  the 
Army  aircraft  would  be  used  against  the 
north  because  that  is  largely  helicopters. 
But  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force  aircraft,  where  it  is  necessary,  are 
used  in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Some  missions  would  be  in  the  south 
and  some  missions  of  the  same  planes 
would  be  In  the  north  on  the  very  next 

day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Generally  speaking 
could  the  Senator  estimate  whether  the 
expenditures  for  aircraft  and  spare  parts 
for  use  in  the  north  are  heavier  or 
lighter  than  the  expenditures  for  use  in 
the  south? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  infinitely  heavier 
In  the  north.  We  lose  many  more 
planes  and  pilots  in  the  north. 

The  area  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
is  now  one  of  the  most  heavily  defended 
with  conventional  antiaircraft  weapons 
that  our  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots  have 
ever  encountered  in  any  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and the  Senator  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong— that  we  are  presently  using 
artillery  against  North  Vietnam.  Is 
that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  heard  that  report 
on  the  radio  this  morning.  That  is  the 
only  information  I  have  about  it.  Oiir 
Navy  has  not  fired  from  ship  to  shore 
in  North  Vietnam  except  in  1  or  2  in- 
stances where  our  ships  have  been  fired 
upon  by  shore  batteries. 

We  have  fired  a  great  many  shells  at 
sampans  and  barges  that  were  undertak- 
ing to  supply  the  forces  in  the  south, 
but  we  have  not  directed  fire  from  our 
ships  against  the  shore,  although  I  have 
urged  this  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  about  the  use  of 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  artillery  against 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  say,  that  is  a 
new  development.  If  it  has  happened 
at  all,  it  has  happened  in  the  last  48 
hours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  did  not  develop  m  the 
course  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  it  did  not.  The 
committee  was  not  advised  that  this  was 
planned. 

It  has  been  under  consideration,  but 
if  any  decision  has  been  made  to  direct 
artillery  fire  against  concentrations  of 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  North  Viet- 
nam, that  determination  has  been  made 
in  the  last  few  days. 

I  understand  the  news  reports  are  that 
we  are  firing  across  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  heard  that  on  the 
radio  this  morning. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Missiles"  that  relatively  small 
amounts  are  authorized  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force — a  total  of  approximately  $100 
million.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
can  tell  us  if  there  are  any  plans  for 
using  missiles  against  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  using  some 
types  of  missiles  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Ground-to-ground? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Air-to-ground. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Air-to-ground? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     We  have  not  used— 
and  I  know  of  no  plans  to  use — any 
ground-to-ground  missile;  but  we  have 
used  some  of  our  smaller  air-to-ground 
missiles  in  an  effort  to  knock  out  bridges 
and  targets  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  radar 
sites 

We  have  used  a  great  many  air-to- 
ground  missiles  in  an  effort  to  blind  the 
direction  of  the  antiaircraft  fire  against 
our  planes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Referring  to  page  6  and 
the  subheading  "Missiles,"  I  see  refer- 
ences, both  with  respect  to  the  Marine 
Corps  and  to  the  Army,  to  Hawk  missile 
systems.  They  are  not  air-to-ground 
missiles,  are  they? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  Hawk  is  a  de- 
fensive missile  system  that  is  deployed  in 
the  event  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  decide  to  attack  our  installations 
in  the  south. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  effect,  it  is  something 
close  to  antiaircraft? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  a  missile  that  is 
designed  to  knock  down  hostile  aircraft. 
It  is  a  defensive  antiaircraft  missile.  Its 
purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called 
SAM  missile  that  has  been  utilized 
against  our  planes  in  North  Vietnam,  ex- 
cept that  we  hope  it  will  be  much  more 
effective,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  assure 
me  that  no  part  of  this  authorization  is 
to  be  used  for  atomic  warheads? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  can 
with  complete  confidence  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  none  of  these  funds  will  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  atomic  warheads. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  when  we  are 
speaking  of  missiles,  we  are  speaking  of 
missiles  with  conventional  warheads? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  conventional 
explosives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  page  7,  to  the  heading  "Re- 
search, Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion." A  relatively  small  amount  of  $135 
million  Is  to  be  authorized  for  research 
and  development.  I  wonder  why  this 
was  not  funded  in  the  regular  1967  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  of  it  was,  but 
this  is  largely  to  accelerate  development 
of  weapons  and  devices  that  will  enable 
us  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
combat  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  mat- 
ters are  highly  classified,  and  I  would 
not  go  into  the  details.  But  we  have 
considerable  research  to  improve  our 
ability  to  fight  at  night,  to  distinguish 
between  our  enemies  and  our  friends,  and 
we  are  undertaking  to  develop  that  type 
of  equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Obviously,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  should  violate 
security ;  but  I  wonder  if  he  can  give  me 


any  assurance  that  no  part  of  this  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion authorization  is  for  poison  gas. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  completely 
clear  as  to  what  is  caUed  poison  gas. 
The  ordinary  tear  gas  that  we  have  uti- 
lized in  South  Vietnam  is  called  poison 
gas  by  some  people.  ^  ,^  .         j 

Mr.  CLARK.  Even  though  it  is  iised 
by  many  of  our  police  forces. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  so  define  it. 
But  we  have  not  used  any  gas  over  there 
that  is  not  avaUable  to  the  police  forces 
of  even  the  smallest  communiUes  in  this 
country  and  that  Is  not  utilized  by  our 
city  police  forces  on  occasion. 

While  there  was  no  testimony  taken  on 
this  subject,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
none  of  this  money  is  for  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  poison  gas.  We  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  poison  gas  now 
than  we  have  ever  utilized.  We  made 
enormous  research  in  that  area  before 
and  during  World  War  H,  when  both 
sides  were  waiting  to  see  if  the  other  was 
planning  to  release  poison  gas.  and  both 
sides  decided  that  it  would  be  much  too 
disastrous  for  all  concerned,  and  neither 
took  the  initiative.  I  hope  that  that  will 
also  be  true  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would,  too.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  what  we  used  to  call,  in  the  old  days, 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  has  not 
been  idle  in  pursuing  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Oh,  no.    We  still  have 
chemical  warfare  work,  and  in  my  opin-  • 
ion  it  is  efficient  and  effective.    And  we 
have  new  methods  of  utilizing  chemicals 
in  war,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  North  Vietnam, 
except  for  the  defohation  of  trees,  to  en- 
able us  to  discover  infiltrators  from  the 
north. 
Mr.  CLARK.    How  about  napalm? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  not  a  gas. 
That  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  bomb. 
It    Is    a    very    deadly    and    horrifying 
weapon. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  acquisition  of  na- 
palm or  bombs  or  ammunition  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  authorized  specifically,  and 
therefore  such  authorization  would  not 
be  in  this  bUl,  although  there  probably 
is  money  for  the  purchase  of  some  na- 
palm in  the  appropriation  that  will  fol- 
low this  authorization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  neither  he 
nor  I  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  atomic 
weapons  are  again  used  for  other  than 
peaceful  purposes.  My  own  view  is  that 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  danger  of  radi- 
ological, chemical,  biological  warfare  as 
there  is  of  nuclear  warfare;  and  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  the  American  people 
have  paid  much  attention  to  that  threat. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  true. 
We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
research  in  this  field  and  know  of  many 
methods  that  would  produce  almost  un- 
believable destruction  and  death  if  they 
were  employed  in  the  case  of  hostilities. 
I  may  say  that  the  United  States  is  not 
alone  in  that.  I  am  confident  that  all 
the  other  military  powers  of  the  earth, 
including  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
not  neglected  research  in  the  field  of 
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chemical  and  biological  warfare,  to  wipe 
out  plantllfe  of  all  kinds  over  vast  areas, 
as  well  as  human  life.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  thi  Senator 
is  correct.  This  is  an  area  Where  the 
possibility  of  effective  arms  cjontrol  or 
disarmament  measures  is  hlridered  by 
the  old  inspection  problem;  because  I 
imagine  that  it  would  be  difBcult,  indeed, 
to  detect  the  research,  developijient,  and 
manufacture  of  these  weapons  of  war 
without  on-site  inspection.      ! 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  th4t  is  cor- 
rect. And  even  on-site  inspection  would 
be  very  difiQcult,  because  soma  of  these 
activities  could  be  concealed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
turn  to  page  8  of  the  report,  wljiich  deals 
with  military  construction.  He  will  note 
that  the  total  requested  for  authorization 
is  $624,500,000. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how 
much  of  this  money  is  intended  for  per- 
manent bases  in  South  Vietnam- 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  declared  policy  of 
our  Government  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed to  the  entire  world  thfit  we  are 
not  seeking  bases  there  and  that  we  will 
surrender  all  of  these  installations  upon 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  afiy  assur- 
ance of  peace  under  which  theipeople  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  permittee  to  select 
their  own  form  of  government.! 

If  the  Senator  is  talking  ibout  the 
nature  of  the  bases  themselves,  many  of 
the  improvements  are  of  a  permanent 
type.  At  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  whe*  we  have 
dredged  out  a  harbor,  even  il  the  war 
ended  tomorrow  and  our  forces  were 
brought  home,  we  would  not  gojback  and 
fill  in  the  harbor.  The  constijuction  at 
that  location  is  one  of  the  more  jexpensive 
projects  we  have  had  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  we  made  tihat  com- 
mitment the  bases  would  not!  be  over- 
grown with  jungle,  as  in  some  pirts  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  perma- 
nence and  importance  of  these  bases  and 
the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  [for  them, 
it  might  be  an  occasion  for  soi^ie  skepti- 
cism on  the  part  of  our  enemlei. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  I  think  Ho  Chi  MinH  believes 
hardly  anything  we  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  iip  ask  the 
Senator  why  the  need  for  thi$  military 
construction  was  not  foreseen  jlast  year. 
Is  this  something  that  came  upon  us 
suddenly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  great  deil  of  this 
authorization  is  to  improve  and  enlarge 
installations  that  were  establshed  last 
year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  any  part  of  this  re- 
quested money  needed  because  the  cost 
of  these  installations  is  higher!  than  the 
original  estimate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Theie  was  a 
large  cost  overrun  of  original  estimates; 
around  23  percent,  as  I  recall. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  o|  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  $138,900,t)00  in  the 
authorization  is  to  cover  the  co^t  of  over- 
runs in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  an^  Taiwan 
and  that  the  South  Vietnam  (>verrun  is 
about  23  percent. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Sena  tot  can  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  profits  that  the  con- 
tracting companies  are  making  for  doing 


this  work.  I  noted  yesterday  afternoon 
that  the  Senator  accepted  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams!,  which,  as  I  recall, 
calls  for  competitive  bidding. 

Can  the  Senator  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  these  military  construction 
items  resulted  from  competitive  bidding 
and  what  profits  were  made,  and  wheth- 
er the  contracts  are  subject  to  renego- 
tiation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  figures  on 
the  profits  that  have  been  made.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  these  contracts  are  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation.  Unfortimately, 
some  of  the  largest  of  them  are  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis,  which  is  always  expensive. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  a  cost-plus-flxed- 
fee  or  percentage  of  cost? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  is  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee.  Procurement  law  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  cost-plus-a-percentage  of 
cost  type  of  contract. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  an  audit  of  the  cost 
of  these  bases  been  made,  either  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  the  ac- 
counting agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  made  some  spot  checks 
and  reports,  and  they  have  a  task  force 
out  there  at  the  present  time  imdertak- 
ing  to  delve  into  the  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
representing  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  recently  received  a 
good  deal  of  money,  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  to  investigate  alleged 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  contractors 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
this  was  perhaps  an  overlap  of  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  assured  me  that  that  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  it  was  appropriate  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  move  into  that  area,  which  I 
thought  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  broad  juris- 
diction. The  Senator  will  recall  that  the 
famous  TFX  inquiry  was  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Govenmient  Opera- 
tions. I  never  did  challenge  their  right 
to  do  it.  They  had  a  larger  staff  than 
we  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
they  had  a  number  of  investigators  in 
the  employ  of  the  committee. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
undertaken  to  conduct  that  inquiry,  we 
would  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
many  new  employees. 

If  the  Senator  will  indulge  me,  yester- 
day in  a  colloquy,  the  Senator  requested 
information  that  I  did  not  have  avail- 
able at  that  time.  I  have  now  under- 
taken to  secure  some  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  offer  them 
for  the  Record  this  morning. 

The  Senator  asked  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths  due  to  the  com- 
bat action  of  hostile  forces.  I  am  in- 
formed that  during  the  calendar  year 
1966  the  total  deaths  sustained  by  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  in  battle  was  5,008. 
The  total  of  nonfatal  wounds  from  hos- 
tile forces  was  30,093.    The  number  of 


deaths  that  were  not  the  result  of  action 
by  hostile  forces  was  1,045. 

Information  about  the  number  of 
casualties  as  a  result  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  is  not  now  compiled  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  has  reference  to 
our  casualties  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  statements  I  have 
just  made  relate  to  our  casualties  and 
include  those  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air. 

During  the  period  from  January  l, 
1961,  to  February  11,  1967,  the  number 
of  deaths  from  aircraft  accidents  or  in- 
cidents as  a  result  of  action  by  hostile 
forces  totals  384  for  our  fixed-wing  pilots 
and  387  for  our  helicopter  pilots. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  that  that  is  for 
1961.  I  would  be  much  more  interested 
in  what  the  casualties  were  in  1966. 
They  probably  constitute  the  greater 
part,  although  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Dejiartment  is 
undertaking  to  secure  that  information; 
they  did  not  have  it  immediately  avail- 
able. 

We  have  363  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  missing  and  141  captured  or  in- 
terned. These  figures  cover  actions  in 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  number  of  U.S.  aircraft  lost 
in  Vietnam  In  the  calendar  year  1966 
from  operational  causes  and  as  a  result 
of  hostile  fire  Is  981.  This  total  includes 
both  fixed-wing  and  helicopter  aircraft, 
and  includes  losses  in  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam.  The  figure  is 
for  the  calendar  year  1966. 

Tlie  value  of  these  aircraft  is  difficult 
to  establish  precisely.  The  value  of  the 
aircraft  lost  in  fiscal  year  1966  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $900  million. 

The  estimated  value  of  aircraft  lost  in 
fiscal  year  1967,  some  of  which,  of  course, 
lies  ahead,  is  estimated  to  be  $1,600  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  cost  is  going  up  very 
fast,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  the  cost  of  air- 
craft is  going  up  rapidly. 

For  the  calendar  year  1966,  it  would 
not  be  too  inaccurate  to  split  the  dif- 
ference between  those  figures  and  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  981  aircraft  lost 
at  $1,250  million.  The  latter  figure  is 
for  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  furnishing  that  very 
helpful  information. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  could  not 
hear  all  the  figures  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  American  casualties  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1966  are,  in  roimd  figures,  5,000 
killed  and  30,000  wounded? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  were  5,008  killed 
in  action.  The  number  of  wounded  in 
action  was  30,093. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   The  number  of  deaths 
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that  were  not  as  a  resiilt  of  action  by 
hostile  forces  is  1,045.  That  1,045,  of 
course,  is  not  included  in  the  5,008,  but 
is  in  addition  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  the  total 
casualties  would  be  6,000? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Including  those  totals. 
It  would  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  it  would 
be  6,000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  but  not  lost  in 
action;  not  all  of  them  were  killed  by 
hostile  fire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  only  two  more 
questions  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia on  the  report. 

First,  I  note  that  under  "Military  con- 
struction," it  is  proposed  to  authorize 
$108,500,000  for  Thailand,  a  part  of 
which  is  for  the  Army  and  the  larger 
part  for  the  Air  Force.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator give  us  some  idea  of  the  kind  of 
military  construction  we  are  now  con- 
ducting in  Thailand?  Is  this  largely  for 
airbases? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  some  time  we 
have  been  working  on  the  development  of 
ports.  A  small  portion  of  this  money 
will  go  into  the  dredging  of  breakwaters 
and  other  developments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  charged 
to  the  Army,  would  it  not? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Navy  is 
the  construction  agent  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
bill  for  the  Navy,  according  to  the  table 
for  Thailand,  on  page  8. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  funding  of  the  work  in  that 
area  is  to  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Army  Engineers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  appears  as  an  Army 
item. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  good  deal  of  this  mili- 
tary construction  is  for  air  bases,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  for  the 
development  of  some  of  the  airfields  now 
in  use.  We  are  building  a  rather  ex- 
pensive road  network  to  connect  these 
airfields. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  finally  come  into 
the  public  domain,  has  it  not,  and  Is  no 
longer  secret,  that  we  are  using  airfields 
in  Thailand  to  conduct  operations 
against  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  read  that  in 
the  newspapers.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  confirm  or  deny  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  any  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  final  question  to  the 
Senator  is  whether  he  would  agree,  as 

Scope  of  southeast  Asia  construction  ■program 


I  have  been  told,  that  the  total  amount 
authorized  in  military  construction  in 
southeast  Asia  through  and  Including 
the  Department  of  Defense  requests  for 
the  1968  fiscal  year  budget  is  approxi- 
mately $2,600  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  figiu-e  is  approx- 
imately correct,  because  we  have  funded 
in  southeast  Asia  through  the  fiscal  year 
1966  supplemental  appropriation  ap- 
proximately $1,750  million;  so  the  Sena- 
tor's figures  are  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  table  entitled 
"Scope  of  Southeast  Asia  Construction 
Program,"  which  appears  on  page  149  of 
the  hearings,  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection.  That  is  a  part  of  a  i>age  from 
the  committee  hearings,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  That  would  show 
that  the  total  for  South  Vietnam  for 
fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  would  be 
$1,569  million  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
$2,666,700,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Secretary 
of  Defense 
worldwide 
contlnRency 
(fiscal  year 
1968) 


Fiscal  year  1965  regular: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam. 


Subtotal - 


Fiscal  year  196.'5  supplemental: 

South  Vietnam - 

Outside  South  Vietnam — 


Subtotal 

Fiscal  year  1965  MAP  transfer  > 

Fiscal  year  1965  total 


Fiscal  year  1966  regular: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam 


Army 


15.5 


15.5 


36.1 
8.7 


Navy 


9.4 
5.1 


14.5 


17.4 
4.6 


Air 
Force 


11.2 
11.9 


23.1 


21.4 
19.6 


Total 


3fi.l 
17.0 


53.1 


74.9 
32.9 


Secretary 
of  Defense 
worldwide 
continpency 
(fiscal  year 
1968) 


Fiscal  year  1966  MAP  transfer  i. 
Fiscal  year  1966  total 


Fiscal  year  1967  budget: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam. 


Bubtotal. 


Subtotal - 


Fiscal  year  1966  amendment: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam 

Subtotal 


Fiscal  year  1966  supplemental: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam.... 
Planning 


Subtotal. 


Fiscal  year  1967  supplemental: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam. 
Planning 


Subtotal ■ 

Fiscal  year  1967  total. 

Fiscal  year  1968  regular: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam 

Planning 

Contingency  fund 


Array 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


10.0 


Total 


6.0 
4.3 


10.3 


Fiscal  year  1968  total 

Total,  fiscal  years  1965-68: 

South  Vietnam 

Outside  South  Vietnam. 

Plinning 

Contingency 


Grand  total. 


1  MAP  transfer  executed  in  calendar  year  1966. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  one  can  understand  the 
skepticism  of  the  Vietnamese — south  as 
well  as  north — as  to  whether  we  are 
really  going  to  get  out  of  that  part  of 
the  world  when  peace  comes,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  Investment  we  are  mak- 
ing In  military  construction  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  all  depends  on 
whom  they  prefer  to  believe.  Many  of 
our  officials  have  said  that  If  the  war 
ends  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  system 


of  government,  wc  will  withdraw  com- 
pletely. I  prefer  to  believe  them.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  record  from  Korea  and  other 
places  in  the  world  to  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple. But  these  Installations  would  have 
great  economic  value  to  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam,  or  to  a  unified  Viet- 
nam should  North  Vietnam  prevail  in 
this  war. 

This  construction  is  not  limited  to  air- 
bases.  We  are  also  building  hospitals 
and  barracks  that  can  be  used  for  living 
quarters  that  are  much  better  than  any 


the  ordinary  citizens  in  the  rice  paddies 
know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  the 
figures  we  are  talking  about  are  exclu- 
sive of  anything  that  is  done  under  the 
foreign  aid  program;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  they  must  be  added 
to  those  figures. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  also  exclusive  of 
anything  that  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  may  finance,  is  it  not? 

Mr.     RUSSELL.    That     is     correct. 
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for  mill- 


Senator 
and  for 


This  Is  purely  an  authorization 
tary  appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the 
very  much  for  his  cooperation 
his  candid  answers  to  my  questl  ons. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr 
Jackson]  wishes  to  make  a  speech  at  this 
point;  accordingly,  I  yield  the  l^oor. 
it's  onk  world         ! 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  sup- 
port the  supplemental  authorisation.  I 
warmly  commend  the  chairmain  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  thje  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
R0SSELL],  for  the  fine  way  in  Which  he 
has  handled  once  again  this  p^ear  the 
authorization  for  supplemental  fimds 
for  the  Department  of  Defens^  in  con- 
nection with  our  effort  in  Vietntam. 

The  hearings  were  thorough,  and 
treated  the  subject  in  depth  All  who 
participated  in  them  were  givei  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  thoroughlir  the  de- 
partment representatives.  We  Were  able 
to  explore  all  aspects  of  the  prpblem  as 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  as  jSenators 
had  time  to  ask  questions.  ] 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  frqm  Geor- 
gia on  the  fair  and  objectlvel  way  in 
which  he  always  handles  all  matters  in 
the  Senate.  | 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  j  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presldejit,  some- 
times I  wonder  whether  the  ma^  battle- 
field in  the  Vietnamese  war  \«tlll  prove 
to  be  the  battlefield  of  publlq  opinion 
here  at  home.  Hanoi  may  be  lioping  to 
win  a  victory  on  the  political  front  In 
this  country,  as  it  won  in  Paris  in  1954. 
Certainly  the  hope  that  the  waj  will  be- 
come a  bitterly  divisive  and  pajtisan  Is- 
sue encourages  them  to  hold  o^  despite 
the  heavy  losses  our  forces  are  inflicting. 
We  cannot  be  defeated  militarily.  That 
must  be  as  clear  to  Hanoi  as  it]  is  to  us. 
The  chance  of  failure  now  lies  in|  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  American  peoplt  will  not 
understand  the  Importance  of  pursuing 
this  limited  war  for  limited  obj^tlves  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  and  will  turn  to 
one  extreme  or  the  other — to  tfcose  who 
want  to  quit  or  to  those  who  wAnt  to  go 
to  all-out  bombing,  and  as  they  say.  "get 
It  over  with." 

We  in  Congress,  with  our  special  op- 
portunities to  inform  ourselves^  have  a 
special  obligation,  I  believe,  to  contribute 
to  a  popular  understanding  of  tfce  stakes 
in  Vietnam  In  relation  to  oiir  world 
policies.  I 

One  of  the  hard-learned  lessons  about 
foreign  and  defense  policies  is  th^t  every- 
thing is  related  to  everything  ^Ise.  As 
Wendell  Willkie  said,  we  Uvej  In  one 
world.  What  we  do  In  ETuropa  has  Its 
ramifications  in  Asia  and  Latin  ^America 
and  Africa.  What  we  do  in  Vietnam  can- 
not be  understood  in  isolation  <rom  the 
problems  of  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  NATO,  and  Communis^  China. 
One  of  the  disturbing  feature!  of  the 
discussion  of  American  policy  jln  Viet- 
nam, especially  in  circles  that  like  to  be 
thought  sophisticated.  Is  that  fo  many 
of  the  participants  do  not  see  riuch  be- 
yond Vietnam.  I 

But  the  Vietnam  problem  (Joes  not 
make  sense  except  as  we  fit  It  Into  our 


conception  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going  In  the  world.  If  the  stakes 
In  Vietnam  were  restricted  to  Vietnam, 
we  would  be  concerned  and  unhappy  at 
the  fate  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  It 
is  not  likely  that  we  would  have  taken  a 
stand  there.  For  if  the  struggle  had  no 
wider  implications,  we  could  not  Justify 
the  cost  of  that  stand  in  terms  of  a  clear 
and  present  threat  to  our  national  In- 
terests. 

But  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  are  critical 
to  our  foreign  and  defense  policies  as  a 
whole.  The  United  States  is  not,  as  some 
of  its  critics  at  home  and  abroad  charge 
with  easy  assurance,  a  champion  of  the 
status  quo.  We  have  done  more  than 
anyone  else  to  encourage  and  accelerate 
the  processes  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic change  that  are  shaking  the  old 
order  of  things  around  the  globe.  What 
we  do  champion  is  peaceful  change; 
what  we  strenuously  oppose,  with  a  long 
hard  look  at  our  own  national  Interests, 
is  the  revision  of  the  status  quo  by  direct 
or  indirect  aggression. 

This  national  Interest  comes  into 
sharpest  focus  when  any  one  power 
threatens  to  gain  hegemony  in  Europe 
or  the  Par  East.  We  have  fought  two 
World  Wars  on  that  account.  This  was 
the  essential  basis  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  was  the  essential  basis  of  NATO.  It 
was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Korean 
war.  It  was  the  essential  basis  of  SEATO. 
It  is  the  essential  basis  of  our  stand  In 
Vietnam. 

When  the  Senate  ratified  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  the  protocol  thereto  in  1954 
it  was  thinking  not  merely  of  Vietnam 
but  of  the  fate  of  the  whole  region  of 
southeast  Asia.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
Senate  debate  and  the  national  debate 
at  the  time.  The  intent  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  to  try  to  create  a  balance  of 
forces  to  prevent  any  one  nation  from 
dominating  southeast  Asia  by  external 
violence. 

In  Europe  we  and  our  allies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  reliable  balance  of 
forces.  The  freedom  and  independence 
of  Western  Europe  rests  on  this  balance, 
which  serves  not  only  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  European  states  but  also 
our  own.  In  Asia  we  and  our  allies  there 
are  seeking,  with  far  greater  prospects 
of  success  than  is  recognized  by  those 
whose  gaze  is  riveted  on  Vietnam,  to 
create  a  reliable  balance  of  forces,  and. 
if  we  succeed,  the  beneflts  will  accrue 
not  only  to  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries of  Asia  but  also  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  European  allies. 

Any  examination  of  American  foreign 
and  defense  policies  naturally  begins 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1967,  as 
throughout  the  postwar  period,  the  con- 
flict of  purposes  and  policies  between 
the  two  super-powers  is  correctly  seen  as 
the  problem  that  must  be  managed  suc- 
cessfully if  our  children  are  to  Inherit  a 
world  whose  peaceful  possibilities  have 
not  been  foreclosed. 

There  is  a  lively  belief  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  problem  of  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a  radical  and 
reassuring  turn.  Some  people  contend 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  future  Soviet 
aggression  because  of  political  and  eco- 


nomic changes  within  the  Soviet  Unioa 
The  relative  tempering  of  Soviet  behavior 
since  Stalin  has  led  some  people  to  be- 
lieve that  at  long  last  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  move  toward  the  genuine  set- 
tlement of  basic  East- West  issues.  Some 
people  even  see  Communist  China  as  the 
one  disturbing  power  in  the  world  and 
the  Sino-Sovlet  rift  as  a  doorway 
through  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely 
to  step  to  rejoin  Western  civilization. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  fool- 
ish to  assert  that  the  Soviet  Union  of 
1967  is  the  Soviet  Union  of  1947.  There 
have  been  changes,  important  changes. 
Perhaps  Internal  political  and  economic 
developments  have  made  the  Soviet  rul- 
ers more  conservative,  in  the  sense  that 
they  may  be  less  Inclined  to  run  large 
risks  for  large  gains.  Kosygln  and  Bre- 
zhnev are  not  Khrushchev,  and  Khru- 
shchev was  not  Stalin.  But  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  is  not  yet  5  years  in  the 
past,  and  warns  against  leaping  too 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  our  trou- 
bles with  the  Soviet  Union  are  over.  The 
convulsive  turn  of  events  in  China,  to- 
gether with  Russia's  ancient  fears  of 
simultaneous  Involvements  in  major  dif- 
ficulties in  Europe  and  Asia,  has  probably 
dictated  a  more  cautious  approach  for 
the  time  being  to  problems  in  the  West. 

But  along  with  these  changes  there 
have  been  others.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
made  giant  strides  in  applying  its  rapidly 
advancing  technology  to  military  and 
normiilltary  purposes.  Despite  our  best 
efforts  it  h£is  kept  its  edge  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, in  a  few  years  it  will  have  the 
largest  and  most  modem  merchant  fleet 
on  the  seven  seas.  Its  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  impressive,  even  if  Soviet  stat- 
isticians sometimes  overstate  it.  It  con- 
tinues to  allocate  enormous  resources  to 
its  military  establishment.  It  has  in- 
creased substantially  its  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, in  the  last  year  or  two.  It  has 
700  to  800  MRBM's  and  IRBM's  targeted 
on  Western  Europe.  It  claims  to  have 
developed  an  effective  ABM  system  and 
has  begun  to  deploy  it.  It  has  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  conventional  force  un- 
der national  command  In  central  Europe, 
with  a  backup  of  well-trained  reserves. 
It  has  helped  to  provide  the  other  War- 
saw Pact  forces  with  modern  equipment. 

What  is  the  net  of  these  changes? 
What  are  the  implications  for  American 
policy?  I  would  not  wish  to  make  any 
categorical  assertions  about  Soviet  pol- 
icy when  so  many  powerful  forces  are  in 
motion  everywhere,  but  If  intentions  are 
infiuenced  by  capabilities,  there  Is  little 
reason  for  complacency. 

We  might  note  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  bear  a  heavy  share  of  responsibil- 
ity in  Vietnam  and  has  always  stoutly 
supported  Hanoi.  As  cochairman  of  the 
1962  Geneva  Conference  to  settle  the 
Laos  question.  Soviet  leaders  failed  to  de- 
liver on  their  responsibility  under  article 
8  of  the  1962  agreement,  signed  also  by 
Hanoi,  to  see  that  Hanoi  withdrew  its 
military  forces  from  Laos,  refrained  from 
reintroducing  such  forces,  and  refrained 
from  using  the  territory  of  Laos  for  in- 
terference In  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.    Due  in  large  measiire  to  this 
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riefault  by  the  Soviet  leadership  we  and 
^  friends  and  allies  are  making  our 
irreat  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  JACKSON.  Briefly,  yes. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
Dointed  out  that  the  1962  agreement  with 
respect  to  Laos  was  violated  by  Hanoi 
through  its  failure  to  pull  out  Its  troops. 
My  question  is.  Is  It  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  1954  Geneva  accords  had  provisions 
declaring  that  the  north  shall  remove 
Its  men  from  the  south  and  the  south 
shall  remove  its  men  from  the  north,  and 
that  Hanoi  violated  the  1954  accords? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct.  They 
had  convert  forces  in  the  south  that  had 
been  there  for  a  long,  long  time.  Those 
forces  remained  there,  and  remained  un- 
der Hanoi's  control  and  direction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  Hanoi  did  withdraw  some  of  Its 
forces  from  the  south,  but  did  so  to  train 
them  In  guerrilla  warfare,  and  then  sent 
them  back  to  participate  In  subversion, 
infiltration,  terrorism,  and  especially  the 
taking  of  the  lives  of  the  South  Viet- 
nam public  officials? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  North  Vietnam  not  only  violated 
the  Laos  accord  of  1962,  but  also  vio- 
lated the  1954  Geneva  accords. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that. 

Moreover.  Moscow   has   trained  and 
supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  for  several  dec- 
ades.   It  is  Hanoi's  principal  source  of 
supply.    Hanoi  is  the  best  or  second-best 
defended  city  in  the  world,  thanks  to 
Soviet  antiaircraft  Installations.    Soviet 
mines  are  being  laid  in  the  waterways 
leading  to  Saigon.    We  may  ask  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  as  anxious  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  as  It  wishes  to  appear. 
Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  Soviet 
policy  toward  the  West  has  been  marked 
in  recent  years  by  more  moderation  and 
circumspection,  how  much  of  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  strength,  firmness, 
and  unity  of  the  Western  countries?  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  possible  to  truss  up 
the  Sino-Sovlet  rupture  during  China's 
present  convulsions,  will  It  never  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  modus  vivendl  which 
offers  many  mutual  advantages?    Never 
is  a  long  time.    And  despite  the  extraor- 
dinarily   difficult    problem    of    devising 
and  installing  an  effective  ABM  system, 
can  we  safely  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  task  cannot  be  accomplished?    If  it 
were,  could  we  prudently  assume  that 
such  moderation  and  circumspection  as 
we  have  seen  would  continue  to  charac- 
terize Soviet  policy?    If  the  Soviet  rulers 
believe  that  they  have  an  effective  system 
and  that  we  do  not,  might  not  this  em- 
bolden them  to  take  greater  risks?    If  we 
and  our  allies  believe  that  the  Russians 
have  an  effective  system  and  know  that 
we  do  not,  might  not  this  Inhibit  our  gov- 
ernments from  standing  firm  in  a  crisis? 
We  need  to  learn  the  art  of  doing  two 
things  at  once:  to  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union  where  we  can  and  to  keep  up  our 
strength  as  a  basis  for  working  with  them 
and  for  encouraging  them  to  view  us  with 
a  healthy  respect.    This  Is  not  easy  to 
do,  for  It  is  an  old  tendency  of  ours  to  see 


things  In  black  and  white  terms;  but  It  Is 
the  task  we  face. 

In  general,  we  should  be  ready  to  do 
business  with  Moscow  wherever  our  in- 
terests and  theirs  truly  converge.  There 
may  therefore  be  advantages  to  each  side 
In  an  expansion  of  the  peaceful  con- 
tacts growing  out  of  trade  and  tourism 
and  other  exchanges. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  speak 
with  the  confidence  that  rests  on 
strength.  The  Romans  had  a  saying  for 
it:  "Who  would  desire  peace  should  be 
prepared  for  war."  A  dialog  between 
adversaries  is  helped,  not  hindered,  by 
mutual     respect     for     one     another's 

It  is  for  such  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  shall  support  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion and  that  I  shall  at  the  same  time 
urge  great  caution  with  respect  to  any 
one-sided  reduction  of  Western  defenses. 
A  Consular  Convention  will  not  dissolve 
our  problems  with  the  Soviet  Union.    It 
will  not  mean  detente.    It  Is  what  it  is, 
and  nothing  more,  an  arrangement  of- 
fering certain  modest  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages with  adequate  safeguards,  and 
should  be  judged  on  that  basis.    I  wish 
more  Americans  could  get  a  view  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  I  am  not 
fearful  of  the  comparisons  they  would 
draw,  but  I  also  want  to  give  them  more 
protection   than  they   now   have.    The 
Consular  Convention  requires  notifica- 
tion of  our  Government  within  3  days 
when  action  is  taken  against  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  assures  that  our  consu- 
lar officials  will  have  access  within  4  days 
to  a  citizen  who  has  been  detained. 

For  similar  reasons  I  wish  more  Soviet 
citizens  could  see  the  United  States  and 
measure  what  they  have  heard  about  us 
with  what  they  could  see  of  us  with  their 
own  eyes.  It  would  be  a  sobering  ex- 
perience for  any  who  doubt  the  freedom 
of  our  society  and  its  power.  The  addi- 
tional Soviet  consular  officials  would  be 
few  in  number  and  would  not  overtax  the 
ability  of  the  FBI  to  cope  with  any  threat 
to  our  security. 

There  have  also  been  some  hopeful 
signs  of  adjustment  of  East- West  rela- 
tions in  Europe.  We  want  to  encourage 
more  by  standing  ready  to  cooperate 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  when  cooperation  is  possible  and 
by  standing  quietly  but  firmly  on  the 
ready  in  case  our  will  is  once  again  put 
to  the  test  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere. 

To  the  extent  that  the  sense  of  crisis 
has  diminished  in  Europe  over  these  past 
20  years,  the  credit  goes  in  the  main  to 
the  confidence  that  a  reliable  balance 
exists  between  East  and  West.  Any- 
thing that  would  shake  confidence  In 
this  balance  and  make  It  less  reliable 
would  place  In  risk  the  gains  that  have 
been  won  at  great  cost. 

The  relative  quiet  In  Europe  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  insecurity  and  dangers  of 
the  situation  In  the  Far  East.  The  dif- 
ference is  to  be  explained  In  part  by  the 
fact  that  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
create  a  reliable  balance  of  forces  in 
Asia.  But  the  clouds  are  lifting;  the 
skies  are  a  Uttle  brighter.  Evidence  Is 
accumulating  that  our  stand  in  Vietnam 
Is  strengthening  hopeful  tendencies  In 
non-Conamunlst  Asia. 


There  is  little  doubt,  for  example,  that 
the  win  of  the  present  leaders  of  Indo- 
nesia— the  sixth  most  populous  country 
in  the  world— to  oppose  the  attempted 
Communist  coup  was  fortified  by  our 
stand  In  Vietnam.  And  If  we  had  made 
no  stand  in  Vietnam  or  had  been  thrown 
out,  the  prestige  of  Communist  China 
and  of  Communist  parties  In  general 
would  certainly  have  given  great  status 
and  encouragement  to  the  PKI  In  Indo- 
nesia. The  remarkable  turn  of  events 
there  may  In  time  be  seen  as  a  watershed 
in  Asia's  postwar  history. 

It  is  a  fact  of  international  life  that 
the  small  and  the  weak  must  rely  for 
their  security  and  independence  on  the 
benevolence  of  a  powerful  neighbor  or  on 
a  balance  of  forces.  There  is  no  confi- 
dence In  Red  Chinese  benevolence  in 
Asia.  If  we  hear  few  complaints,  it  is 
because  it  has  not  been  prudent  to  ques- 
tion Peking's  motives.  But  the  doubts 
about  these  motives  are  rooted  deep  in 
history.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  the  his- 
tory of  resistance  to  the  Chinese  dates 
back  to  the  third  century  B.C. 

Singapore's  shrewd,  tough-minded, 
and  realistic  Prime  Minister,  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  has  publicly.  If  cautiously.  Indicated 
his  support  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. South  Korea,  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines  are  backing  their  convictions 
with  material  support.  So.  too,  are  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Leaders  in 
other  countries  are  moderating  their 
public  criticism  of  the  United  States  and 
quietly  communicating  their  private  sup- 
port for  our  efforts.  To  know  Red  China 
is  to  fear  its  ambitions. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  shift  of 
opinion  in  Japan  as  that  counti-y  has 
watched  the  hard  line  followed  by  Peking 
in  Vietnam  and  in  international  affairs 
generally.    Japan  at  first  was  very  criti- 
cal of  the  American  buildup  in  Vietnam. 
We  know  the  good  historical  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so.    But  today  there  is 
open  discussion  in  Japan,  inconceivable 
2  years  ago,  of  the  importance  to  Japan 
of  keeping  ready  access  to  the  markets 
of  southeast  Asia  and  not  having  an  un- 
friendly power  in  control  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.    It  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
Japanese  that  the  United  States  has  no 
territorial  ambitions  in  North  Vietnam 
or  In  Vietnam  at  all,  that  it  is  wiUing  to 
permit  the   Communist   government   in 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  to  con- 
tinue and  that  it  has  hoped  to  bring  about 
a   degree   of   political   stability   In   the 
south. 

Clear-sighted  Europeans  also  under- 
stand the  place  of  Vietnam  in  America's 
world  policy.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
for  example,  Manlio  Brosio,  Secretary 
General  of  NATO,  spoke  as  follows  to 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians: 

No  state  in  the  [North  Atlantic]  Alliance 
HB  It  Is  today,  and  cerUlnly  no  European 
state,  16  any  longer  In  a  position  to  conduct 
a  world  policy  on  Its  own  and  to  act  alone 
as  a  coiinter  weight  to  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union— or,  looking  twenty  years 
ahead,  the  power  of  China. 

In  quite  another  direction,  there  are  those 
who  fear  the  expansion  of  the  commitments 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  These 
critics  hope  that  the  United  States  will  no*, 
extend  their  commitments  any  further,  but 
that  they  wlU.   on   the   contrary,   withdraw 
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Bs  soon  as 
strength 

in  sectors, 
true  that 
all  of  us, 

Bive  sector 


from  their  existing  commitments 
possible,  In  order  to  conserve  thel 
for  the  vital  Atlantic  and  Europe' 
My  answer  to  this  Is  that  It  U 
the  Atlantic  sector  should  be  for 
Including  the  Americans,  the  dec^ 
In  the  situation  as  It  Is  today  add  U  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  a  setback  for  the  Unitef  States  In 
Asia,  for  example,  In  Vietnam,  would  also 
be  a  grave  setback  for  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Not  only  this,  but  an  American  retreat  or  a 
humiliating  compromise  In  Vlatnam,  far 
from  ending  United  States  commitments  In 
Asia,  would  extend  them  on  an  eten  greater 
scale  to  all  sorts  of  other  areas,  froiji  Thailand 
to  the  Philippines. 

If  a  balance  of  forces  is  to  ie  created 
In  Asia  which  will  enable  the  hon-Com- 
munist  countries  to  live  in  independence 
and  pursue  their  national  programs  of 
political  and  economic  development  on 
which  their  security  ultimately  depends, 
the  task  falls,  for  the  time  beWg.  mainly 
on  the  United  States.  There  j  is  no  one 
else  with  resources  adequate  tc  lead  the 
eflort. 

We  may  leave  to  historians  |  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  United  State*  was  wise 
or  unwise  to  make  a  stand  hi  Vietnam. 
The  fact  is  that  we  chose  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  decisions  over  a  pcrloa  of  many 
years  under  four  administrations  to  make 
the  stand  there.  Today  I  am  tnore  con- 
fident than  ever  before  that  the  limited 
victory  we  seek  will  be  attained.  We  are 
succeeding.  J 

Negotiation  requires  more  than  a  will- 
ingness on  our  part  to  negotiate.  The 
other  fellow  must  be  willing  a&so.  Even 
that  Is  not  enough,  for,  as  things  stand, 
neither  side  is  willing  to  admit  defeat. 
Hanoi  must  know  by  this  time  that  it  will 
not  win  at  the  conference  table  what  its 
forces  have  been  unable  to  win  on  the 
battlefields.  It  must  know  tlyit  we  will 
not  come  to  the  conference  tattle  to  yield 
what  our  fighting  forces  havd  won.  In 
other  words.  Hanoi  must  knowjthat  there 
is  no  point  in  agreeing  to  negotiate  im- 
less  it  Is  prepared  to  accept  ite  inability 
to  accomplish  Its  objectives  injthe  south. 

Even  if  Hanoi  privately  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  jig  is  up,  \t  may  not 
wish  to  admit  it  openly  and  p&y  prefer 
the  Greek  solution  to  the  Kortan — to  let 
the  conflict  peter  out,  calling  its  forces 
back  to  the  north  without  any  formal  ad- 
mission that  It  has  abandoned  Its  objec- 
tives. I 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  kn^w  Hanoi's 
state  of  mind.  The  object  in  using  force 
is  persuasion — to  convince  thej  other  side 
that  the  costs  of  continuing  ithe  strug- 
gle outweigh  any  possible  gains.  When 
Hanoi  comes  to  that  view,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  it  to  let  us  know.  [  The  costs 
to  Hanoi  are  high  and  mounting;  the 
possibility  of  achieving  its  objectives  is 
dwindling.  At  the  same  tim«,  however, 
the  capacity  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
north  and  south,  to  endurfl  hardship 
and  suffering  is  great;  the  north  may  be 
slower  to  accept  defeat  thah  rational 
calculations  of  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage would  suggest.  Purthen^ore,  we  do 
not  know  just  how  Hanoi's  problems  are 
complicated  by  the  Sino-Sovl|et  rift  and 
in  particular  by  its  fears  of  (jhlnese  re- 
actions to  any  peace  move?  it  might 
make.  , 

There  are  some  reasons  fcr  thinking 


that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  prefer  a 
settlement.  The  bombing  of  the  North, 
for  example,  is  probably  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment, for  It  demonstrates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  prevent  the 
United  States  from  bombing  a  brother 
Communist  state.  One  can  surmise  that 
the  Russians  are  having  to  do  a  lot  of 
explaining  in  other  Communist  capitals. 
For  Moscow's  situation  in  Vietnam  puts 
In  doubt  what  she  could  do  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  other  Communist  states  if 
they  sometime  found  themselves  in  simi- 
lar jeopardy.  In  this  sense,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  political  signif- 
icance— control  over  it  is  one  of  the  few 
PK)litlcal  assets  and  bargaining  levers  we 
have  in  encouraging  the  Russians  to 
pressure  Hanoi  to  deescalate  militarily 
and  to  negotiate. 

It  must  also  be  a  source  of  some  worry 
to  the  Soviet  rulers  that  their  aid  to 
Vietnam,  particularly  in  connection  with 
their  antiaircraft  defense  system,  is 
steadily  mounting. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  without 
Russian  aid  and  support  Hanoi  would 
probably  be  unable  to  sustain  its  efforts, 
and  the  Russians  are  therefore  partly 
responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
war.  The  Russians  would  not  have  had 
to  furnish  Hanoi  with  the  mines  used 
against  American  shipping  on  the  water- 
ways leading  to  Saigon,  and  in  fact  their 
willingness  to  supply  such  mines  is  a 
seriously  provocative  act,  which  does  not 
easily  square  with  their  alleged  desire 
for  a  peaceful  solution.  Again,  however, 
we  do  not  know  just  how  the  Slno- Soviet 
split  affects  Russian  policies.  The  Rus- 
sians may  believe  that  for  Russia  the 
stakes  of  the  Vietnam  war  lie  in  China 
rather  than  in  Vietnam. 

Currently,  attention  in  this  country  is 
focused  on  the  bombing.  One  thing  we 
cannot  do  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  from  our  committee  rooms  is  to  direct 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  military  op- 
erations. A  few  obvious  points  may  be 
made — so  obvious  that  they  are  often 
overlooked  in  the  public  debate.  There 
is  no  other  example,  I  believe,  in  military 
history  of  bombing  operations  that  have 
been  conducted  with  equal  restraint  and 
precision.  Of  course  some  civilian 
casualties  have  been  Inflicted,  and  we 
regret  that,  for  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
war  on  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  remarkable  and  generally  ignored 
fact  is  how  few  civilian  casualties  there 
have  been  and  how  little  civilian  damage 
has  been  done.  I  might  point  out  that 
our  precision  bombing — with  its  severe 
rules  and  regulations — has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  American  planes. 
Hanoi  knows,  if  some  Americans  do  not, 
that  our  efforts  have  been  restrained,  for 
they  know  what  losses  we  could  inflict 
were  the  signal  to  be  given. 

The  bombing  has  been  directed  at 
Hanoi's  ability  to  infiltrate  men  and  sup- 
plies into  the  south.  It  has  reduced  the 
flow  and  complicated  the  problems  of 
Hanoi  in  allocating  resources  to  the  war 
effort.  Every  bombing  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies in  the  north,  every  infiltrator  taken 
out  of  the  pipeline  by  our  bombing  in  the 
north,  directly  lifts  a  weight  from  our 
fighting  men,  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese, and  from  our  other  fighting 


allies.  Every  man  diverted  to  repair 
roads  and  bridges,  every  man  engaged 
in  coastal  defenses  of  North  Vietnam, 
every  man  occupied  In  the  air  defense 
of  North  Vietnam,  reduces  the  effort  that 
can  be  made  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  the  south. 

Contrary  to  the  view  expressed  by 
some,  I  believe  that  the  bombing  of  some 
carefully  selected  additional  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  would  further 
limit  North  Vietnamese  infiltration 
capability.  But  the  bombing  is  only  one 
part,  and  not  the  major  part,  of  our  mili- 
tary  operations.  To  talk  about  it  as 
though  It  could  be  treated  in  Isolation 
from  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  a  whole 
makes  no  sense  whatever.  If  Hanoi 
wishes  to  bring  the  bombing  to  a  halt,  It 
can  do  so  at  any  moment.  It  knows— 
and  if  It  does  not,  it  knows  how  to  find 
out  very  quickly — that  the  bombing  will 
halt  the  moment  It  halts  the  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  into  the  south. 

I  do  not  believe  in  searching  for  far- 
fetched explanations  when  an  obvious 
explanation  stares  me  in  the  face.  Since 
Hanoi  could  stop  the  bombing  if  it 
wished  to,  I  conclude  that  it  does  not  yet 
wish  to.  The  obvious  explanation  of  its 
attitude  Is  that  Hanoi  hopes  to  use  the 
bombing  as  a  form  of  psychological  ju- 
jltsu  in  its  continuing  effort  to  achieve 
its  objectives.  Hanoi  reads  our  news- 
papers and  listens  to  our  speeches.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  for  it  to  think 
that  it  may  be  able  to  score  a  psycholog- 
ical victory  by  exploiting  American 
doubts  about  the  bombing. 

The  President  has  successfully  resisted 
the  demands  to  halt  the  bombing,  with- 
out a  reciprocal  downturn  in  military 
action,  from  those  on  one  side  who  do  not 
understand  that  a  President  must  con- 
sider the  cost  in  American  lives  such  a 
decision  would  Involve  and  its  effect  on 
our  bargaining  position  in  getting  the 
main  Issues  to  the  conference  table.  He 
has  successfully  resisted  the  demands  for 
all-out  bombing  from  those  on  the  other 
side  who  have  an  imbounded  faith  in  the 
ability  of  airpower  to  "get  it  over  with." 
There  is  no  greater  contribution  that 
we  in  the  Senate  could  make  to  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  Nation  than  to 
demonstrate  our  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  of  this  dirty  and  not-so- 
little  war  on  the  outcome  of  which  so  very 
much  depends. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  First,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
a  very  knowledgeable  statement.  I  be- 
lieve he  knows  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  hold  him  In  high  esteem  because 
of  his  background  and  experience  and 
insight  into  things  military. 

I  am.  however,  a  little  troubled  by  one 
statement  that  the  Senator  made,  when 
he  said: 

It  knows — 

Referring  to  Hanoi — 
and  if  It  does  not.  It  knows  how  to  find  out 
very  quickly — that  the  bombing  will  halt  the 
moment  It  halts  the  movement  of  men  and 
supplies  Into  the  South. 
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I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
perhaps  more  than  that  was  necessary, 
particularly  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  south  back  to  the 
north,  where  they  came  from. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
intended  to  limit  the  action  by  Hanoi  as 
he  did,  or  if  he  would  also  include  the 
thought  that  Hanoi  perhaps  had  better 
move  its  forces  out  of  South  Vietnam 
back  home  where  they  belong,  before  all 
bombing  would  cease. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  his  fine  re- 
marks about  me.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve 
them. 

To  respond  to  his  question  specifically, 
what  I  have  said,  of  course,  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Secretary  of  State — 
that  is,  that  if  Hanoi  will  stop  its  aggres- 
sion, the  movement  of  supplies  and 
troops  into  the  south,  we  will  stop  our 
bombing.  This  does  not  end  the  war. 
As  I  understand  our  policy,  these  are 
conditions  precedent  to  entering  into 
negotiations  with  them.  Obviously,  they 
will  have  to  move  their  forces  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  but  that  would  be  a  mat- 
ter to  be  dealt  with  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Now,  what  North  Vietnam  is  insisting 
on— and  the  Soviets  back  them  up,  and 
the  Chinese  back  them  up  further  with 
additional  points — is  that  we  must  agree 
in  advance  to  a  permanent  unconditional 
cessation  of  bombing,  no  matter  what 
happens  at  the  bargaining  table.  In 
other  words,  they  ask  us  to  give  up  this 
important  military  lever  without  any 
quid  pro  quo. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech,  I  think 
that  the  Soviets  are  embarrassed  by  the 
bombing  that  is  taking  place  in  the  north, 
because  they  cannot  stop  it. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  bargaining  lever 
on  the  Soviets  to  encourage  them  to  get 
the  Hanoi  regime  to  the  conference 
table;  because  here  is  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  world,  the  country  armed 
with  nuclear  rockets  and  weapons,  the 
country  with  a  great  submarine  fleet, 
the  country  with  enormous  ground 
forces,  and  yet  it  cannot  stop  the  Amer- 
ican bombing  of  the  north. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  inducing  the  Soviets  to  try  to 
get  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  understanding  is — 
and  this  has  been  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State — that 
we  have  a  threefold  purpose  in  the 
bombing  In  the  north:  first,  to  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese; 
second,  to  slow  down  or  impede  or  put  a 
limitation  on  the  fiow  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  the  north,  and  third,  to 
cause  Hanoi  to  pay  some  price  for  Its 
continued  aggression. 

If  Hanoi  stops  the  fiow  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
that  would  achieve  one  of  the  three  pur- 
poses of  the  bombing.  But  I  suggest  that 
if  the  purposes  are  valid,  the  other  two 
have  not  succeeded;  and  that  is  why  I 
am  wondering  whether  this  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Senator  expressed 
that  the  bombing  will  halt  the  moment 
the  flow  of  troops  and  supplies  from  the 
north  to  the  south  has  taken  place. 


I  do  not  recall  any  statement  precisely 
like  this  having  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  they  have  left  that 
point  somewhat  open,  as  to  whether  or 
not  Hanoi  must  pull  back  its  forces  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  or  at  least  start 
to  do  so,  before  the  bombing  is  halted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  the  strong  im- 
pression that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  has  reiterated,  over  and  over 
again,  that  there  must  be  reciprocity. 
He  has  specified  that  such  reciprocity 
should  be  related  to  the  cessation  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam, 
in  the  form  of  sending  men  and  materiel 
into  the  south.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  what  he  believes  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  North  Vietnamese.  This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  only 
about  a  cease-fire  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  In  effect,  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  It  would  be  a  cease-fire 
in  the  form  of  our  stopping  bombing  in 
the  north,  with  a  reciprocal  stopping  of 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam  into  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
basis  on  which  to  proceed  to  have  talks 
or  discussions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  that 
as  a  basis  for  having  talks.  I  can  also 
understand  that  as  a  bsisis  for  some  kind 
of  truce.  However,  if  North  Vietnam 
should  stop  the  fiow  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  the  north  to  the  south,  but 
at  the  same  time  refuse  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  aggression  that  is  going  on  with- 
in South  Vietnam,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  forevermore  call  off  all  our 
bombing.  We  might  call  it  off  tempo- 
rarily, since  there  was  a  "sign";  but  if  it 
were  only  a  "sign."  and  aggression  per- 
sisted in  the  south — and  there  can  be 
aggression  in  the  south  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  south,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  fiow  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  the  north  may  have  been 
halted — I  wonder  whether  we  should 
stop  our  bombing,  if  the  purposes  of  the 
bombing  are  valid. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  moving  of  men 
and  supplies  into  the  south  is  stopped, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  main 
forces  and  elements  of  the  Vietcong  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  sub- 
stantial confiict  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

I  am  talking  about  sustaining  substsm- 
tial  military  operations.  Surely,  guer- 
rilla operations  can  be  carried  on  for 
many  years.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  in 
South  Vietnam  if  we  can  achieve  those 
two  conditions,  and  make  them  stick. 
Obviously,  if  we  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
they  proceeded  clandestinely  to  move 
forces  into  the  south,  we  would  retain 
the  option  to  resume  bombing. 

But  I  should  think  that  we  would  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  reasonably 
good  basis  on  which  to  proceed  to  nego- 
tiation. This  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
the  conflict  at  all.  I  am  sure  one  of  the 
things  they  would  probably  try  to  do 


would  be  what  happened  in  Korea.  They 
would  try  to  filibuster  and  protract  the 
negotiations,  in  accordance  with  their 
theory  of  the  protracted  confiict. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
obviously  we  have  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  But  I  would  certainly  go  along 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  my  understanding  of  the 
position  of  the  President,  that  we  would 
sit  down  and  start  negotiations  if  they 
would  stop  the  continuing  intrusion  of 
men  and  supplies  into  the  south. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  offer  this 
thought:  If  one  of  the  three  purposes 
is  that  Hanoi  will  pay  some  price  for 
continued  aggression,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  a 
continuation  of  the  bombing  or  a  re- 
stunption  of  the  bombing,  even  if  Hanoi 
has  stopped  the  fiow  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  the  south.  If  we  get  into  a  long 
and  protracted  negotiation  situation,  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  south, 
pursuant  to  control  exercised  by  Hanoi, 
in  the  meantime  will  chew  up  the  lives  of 
American  and  allied  forces  in  the  south. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  let  us  not  have 
a  misunderstanding  about  this.  What  I 
referred  to  and  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  said  would  not 
prohibit  us  from  continued  military 
operations  and  bombing  In  the  south. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  talking  about 
bombing  in  the  north. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  But 
we  can  continue  to  move  on  the  adversary 
forces  in  the  south  from  the  standpoint 
of  ground,  air,  and  sea  operations.  Are 
we  not  in  a  much  better  position — If  we 
have  reached  a  preliminary  agreement 
and  can  police  it  and  determine  whether 
it  is  being  carried  out — if  we  stop  bomb- 
ing in  the  north  and  they  stop  their 
infiltration  of  forces  into  the  south? 

We  can  proceed  to  grind  them  up  if 
they  are  in  the  south,  and  nothing  in 
such  a  preliminaiT  agreement  would  pro- 
hibit that  sort  of  operation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  that  respect.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  concerned  about  a 
protracted  war.  If  the  fiow  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  north  to  south  is  stopped. 
I  am  sure  he  recognizes  that  there  could 
still  be  a  protracted  confiict  and  that 
Hanoi  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  continued  aggression.  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  not  foreclose  that  possi- 
bility. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  are  two  main 
problems  In  the  south.  One  problem  re- 
lates to  the  main-force  elements  of  the 
Vietcong  and  the  regular  North  Viet- 
namese Army  units.  They  tend  to  fight 
classical  ground-type  operations.  That 
is  one  side  of  the  problem.  The  United 
States  is  carrying  the  main  responsibil- 
ity in  that  regard.  Every  time  they  move 
in  conventional  formation,  they  take  a 
real  clobbering,  and  they  are  being 
chewed  up.  We  should  be  able  to  bring 
this  phase  of  the  war  to  a  conclusion  at 
some  point  not  too  far  in  the  future. 

But  the  second  phase  of  the  war,  which 
is  the  guerrilla,  the  paramilitary  type  op- 
eration, the  so-called  war  of  national  lib- 
eration that  they  preach,  could  go  on  in 
the  coimtryslde  for  many,  many  years. 
Under  our  policy  and  doctrine  we  are 
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hopeful  that  this  will  become  the  main 
responsibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  oarrylng  the 
major  part  of  that  phase,  but  our  objec- 
tive is  to  undertake  to  train  and  provide 
the  support  and  assistance  soithat  in  due 
course  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the 
ARVN,  will  be  able  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  assignment.  [ 

This  is  where  we  run  into  ^e  doctrine 
of  the  protracted  conflict.  Tlhls  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  tie  war  may 
be  kept  going  for  many,  niany  years, 
which  I  think,  of  course,  Nor^h  Vietnam 
will  endeavor  to  do.  This  s^nd  phase 
is  a  most  diflQcult  assignment  because  it 
involves  two  concurrent  actions.  One 
action  concerns  ferreting  ou^  the  guer- 
rillas and.  for  the  first  time,  bringing 
government  to  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tryside. It  is  called  natiott  building. 
This  is  the  revolutionary  djsvelopment 
building,  of  which  the  Senator  is  aware 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  ste  when  he 
was  In  South  Vietnam.  I 

This  task  is  difficult,  but  Jit  must,  of 
necessity,  be  done  by  fellow  Vietnamese. 
Americans  cannot  do  It.  This  Is  a  long 
drawn  out  effort,  because  nfver  in  our 
history  have  we  been  confronted  with 
such  a  formidable  task  of  trying  to  carry 
on  a  great  social,  political,  ar^  economic 
revolution,  and  at  the  same  ti^e  conduct 
a  war.  ', 

I  must  say,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  say,  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of  the  grieat  profes- 
sional skill  of  our  officers,  o\^  noncom- 
missioned officers,  our  enliste^  men,  and 
our  civilians  in  South  Vietnapi.  I  think 
they  are  the  best  of  Americans,  and  that 
what  they  are  doing  there  would  make 
every  American  proud  if  every  American 
could  understand  and  appreciate  their 
work  on  a  day-to-day  basis! 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  wlsA  to  indulge 
in  yielding  any  further,  butj  I  do  wish 
to  say  that  I  share  the  view$  that  have 
Just  been  expressed  about  thi  quality  of 
our  people  who  are  there,  tit  is  those 
people  I  am  thinking  about  when  I  make 
this  suggestion.  I  do  not  (believe  we 
should  tie  our  hands  by  making  a  com- 
mitment to  Hanoi  or  anyboqy  else  that 
just  because  they  decide  to  s^p  sending 
troops  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
decide  to  stop  sending  supplies  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  there  shal}  therefore, 
be  no  more  bombing  of  the  ntorth. 

I  say  this  with  the  understanding  that 
there  is  a  valid  premise  thatjone  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bombing  in  the  north  is 
to  cause  Hanoi  to  pay  a  price  for  further 
aggression.  But  at  least  401000  North 
Vietnamese  are  in  the  soutli.  If  they 
are  going  to  stay  there  and  (Jontinue  to 
fight — and  they  could  continue  to  stay 
there  and  fight  for  some  tirie,  even  if 
supplies  are  stopped  in  their!  flow  from 
north  to  south — it  seems  to  rde  that  the 
control  over  them  exercised  I  by  Hanoi 
should  be  pressured  by  continued  heavy 
bombing  on  our  part:  and  |f  bombing 
win  do  so,  I  do  not  think  w^  ought  to 
foreclose  that  possibility  or  glte  them  an 
opportunity  to  go  before  world  opinion 
and  say.  "Now.  you  see.  we  h^ve  stopped 
sending  troops  and  supplies  from  the 
north  to  the  south."  Of  coiu-se,  they  wUl 
not  say  that  we  stopped  the  control  that 
is  being  exercised,  because  the  control 


will  continue.     Then  we  shall  be  con- 
demned If  we  continue  the  bombing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  reasonable 
quid  pro  quo.  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
going  to  flnd  it  difficult  to  support  their 
main  force  elements,  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  army  units  in  the  south,  if 
they  are  not  reinforced  with  supplies. 

The  supply  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
They  cannot  all  live  off  the  countryside. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  this  is  the 
judgment  of  most  of  our  professional 
people.  The  sole  question  is,  is  there  a 
reasonable  quid  pro  quo  for  discussions 
and  negotiations?  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  continue  fighting 
for  6  months  to  a  year  more,  there  can 
be  an  awful  lot  of  these  fine  people  whom 
we  have  been  talking  about  killed  in  the 
meantime.  Therefore,  if  we  can  shorten 
that  period  by  continued  pressure  on 
Hanoi  through  bombing — and  I  say,  if 
we  can — it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
option  on  our  part  which  should  not  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  remember  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  units  face 
one  great  disadvantage;  namely,  they 
are  trained  to  fight  a  classical  war. 
They  are  not  trained  to  fight  as  guerril- 
las. When  they  come  out.  they  come  out 
in  classical  formation.  This  is  a  great 
drawback.     It  really  handicaps  them. 

We  all  recall  Lin  Piao's  famous  speech 
of  September  5,  1965.  Many  people  drew 
inferences  from  what  he  said  but  they 
left  out  one  of  the  most  significant  com- 
ments Marshal  Lin  Piao  made  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  still 
Marshal  Lin  Piao,  whether  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  Red  Guard,  or  whether  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  billboard  lobby  in 
China:  but,  anyway,  he  made  a  sage  ob- 
servation. He  accused  General  Giap,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
North  Vietnam,  of  falling  prey  to  Amer- 
ican tactics  and  strategy.  He  said  it  was 
a  mistake  for  North  Vietnam  to  fight 
Americans  in  the  traditional  type  of  war- 
fare, that  North  Vietnam  should  send 
down  guerrillas,  that  this  was  the  way,  in 
a  protracted  confiict.  to  destroy  an  ad- 
vanced, scientific  and  technological  ad- 
versary. 

I  would  guess  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  like  to  carry  out  the  mar- 
shal's suggestions  and  advices,  but  the 
trouble  is,  so  the  experts  say,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  train  guerrillas  In  the  north 
and  bring  them  into  a  countryside  or  an 
area  where  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  have  to  fight  as 
guen-iilas. 

Thus  Marshal  Lin  Piao  gave  this  sage 
advice,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
know  how  to  implement  it.  The  mar- 
shal did  not  give  them  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars— or  a  TO — how  to  carry  it  out,  with 
all  Instructions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  this  dia- 
log with  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Missouri,  who  has 
been  to  Vietnam  many  times  and  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  field,  and  who 
has  taken  not  Just  a  trip  there  but  has 


made  a  day-to-day  study  of  the  terrible 
challenge  we  face  in  Asia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  my 
able  colleague,  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Washington,  for  one  of  his  typically 
thoughtful  and  constructive  addresses  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  this 
country  on  this  serious  and  growing 
problem  we  now  face  in  the  Far  East. 

I  was  glad  to  note  in  this  afternoon's 
newspaper  that  this  talk  of  the  Senator 
was  on  the  front  page.  After  all  the 
"experts" — and  apparently  there  are 
many — get  through  with  their  various 
analyses  of  how  to  win  this  war,  or  lose 
it — depending  on  how  they  feel  about  it- 
it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  someone  like 
yourself  who  has  studied  the  subject 
makes  as  thoughtful  a  presentation  as 
these  remarks  this  afternoon. 

Among  all  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]— along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs! 
Sboth] — is  one  of  the  true  military 
authorities. 

In  the  critical  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  the  authority  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  read  these  remarks 
carefully,  again  congratulate  him  and 
would  ask  several  questions.  First,  why 
does  he  feel  there  is  such  a  strong  effort 
in  this  country  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  using  In  this  war  its  tech- 
nological advantages  as  contained  in  air- 
power  and  seapower? 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  air- 
power,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  not  much  about 
the  use  of  seapower.  Now  that  we  have 
our  young  friends  and  neighbors  out 
there  fighting  for  freedom,  many  draft- 
ed who  did  not  want  to  go,  what  reason 
can  the  Senator  from  Washington  give 
the  Senate  today  for  this  great  effort 
to  get  this  war  on  a  "one-to-one"  basis, 
in  the  jungles,  on  terrain  the  enemy  un- 
derstands fully,  but  which  terrain  is 
largely  new  to  our  own  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Missouri 
for  his  great  generosity.  He  was  too 
modest  to  include  himself  in  the  list  of 
many  Senators  who  are  taking  an  active 
interest  In  this  problem.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  takes  a  more  thoughtful  and 
helpful  interest  in  this  subject  than  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

To  answer  the  Senator,  I  have  point- 
ed out  In  my  remarks  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  limited  war  for  limited  ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
people  in  this  country  who  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  bomb  certain 
military  targets,  if  we  shell  certain  tar- 
gets with  our  naval  vessels,  we  will  be 
escalating  the  war. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  position.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  has  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  his  country  in  pointing  out  the 
obvious  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  use  of  some  of  our  naval  com- 
batant ships  to  bombard  certain  mili- 
tary Installations  in  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam. 
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I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  by 
ffhlch  some  of  these  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  action,  some- 
how, will  escalate  Into  a  general  war  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  shell  obvious  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  could  save  the 
lives  of  many  pilots  by  doing  so.  At 
present,  we  are  asking  our  pilots  to  en- 
gage in  the  most  precise  kind  of  bomb- 
ing known  to  man.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  my  remarks,  we  have  lost  hundreds 
of  airplanes — over  400 — most  of  them 
due  to  precision  bombing.  Precious  lives 
are  being  lost  as  a  result.  This  Is  what 
disturbs  me,  because  we  have  followed 
those  particular  tactics  In  carrying  out 
our  policy  of  a  limited  war  with  limited 
objectives. 

I  subscribe  to  the  basic  premise  of  a 
limited  war  with  limited  objectives,  but 
I  simply  do  not  go  along  with  the  rea- 
soning that  these  people  Indulge  in,  that 
If  we  go  after  certain  additional  mili- 
tary targets  we  will  be  escalating  the 
war  and  will  create  a  real  danger  of  it 
bbwing  up  into  world  war  m. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  I  think  it 
\s  wrong.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator and  would  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Most  of  these  people  are  completely 
sincere  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  uti- 
lization of  the  technological  advantage 
of  the  Unit«d  States  in  the  war.  Some, 
perhaps,  are  not  quite  as  sincere. 

Inasmuch  as  half  a  million  Americans 
are  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  this 
time — and  more  as  they  rotate  steadily — 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  have  something 
to  say  about  this  matter  when  they  come 
home. 

Now,  the  other  day,  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  at  a  hearing 
where,  because  of  the  CIA  hearing,  I 
could  only  listen  to  part  of  the  original 
statement,  a  former  Army  general,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  but 
who  has  been  out  of  Goveriiment  for 
some  time,  gave  some  testimony  which 
was  disturbing.  He  is  a  brave  and  able 
military  man  with  some  experience  in 
the  diplomatic  field.  He.  in  effect,  was 
"embraced,"  one  might  say,  by  several 
members  of  that  committee. 

Before  asking  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
general's  testimony,  I  would  present  to 
the  Senate  that,  in  addition  to  his  ca- 
pacity in  the  military  field,  some  of  the 
most  superb  hearings  ever  held  in  this 
body  were  held  by  the  Seriator  from 
Washington  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  functioning  in  part  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  He  has  been  a  thor- 
ough student  of  the  problems  incident 
to  communism  and  the  so-called  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

General  Gavin  said  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 21: 

Technology  Is  moving  madly  ahead,  with 
the  world  shrinking  rapidly,  communica- 
tion* getting  Improved  and  so  on,  and  we 
&re  at  a  point  now  where  I  think  this  coun- 
ty Is  In  really  fine  shape  technologically 


speaking.  We  have  an  abundant  economy, 
doing  very  well,  a  high  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Now,  things  are  quite  different  than 
they  were  25  years  ago,  and  If  we  recognize 
this  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  affairs 
and  now  decide  we  are  really  going  to  be  for 
ourselves  and  our  revolution  that  has  strlved 
beyond  anything  dreamed  about  175  years 
ago,  we  could  do  great  things  for  our  society 
and  for  the  world. 

I  am  reading  this  in  detail  because  I 
do  not  want  to  be  criticized  for  taldng 
anything  out  of  context. 

Then  General  Gavin  said  this: 

Instead  we  are  preoccupied  with  commu- 
nism. Is  It  Russian  communism.  Is  It  Tlto- 
Ism?  Is  It  Ho  Cbl  Mlnhlsm?  Is  It  Chinese 
communism  or  what  Is  It? 

If  communism  Is  from  each  according  to 
his  ability  to  contribute  and  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need,  I  think,  perhaps,  our  own 
society,  we  are  doing  more  this  way  than 
anybody  else,  as  conceived  In  the  industrial 
revolution.  Communism,  as  near  as  I  know, 
does  not  exist  anywhere  now.  Time  has  out- 
stripped all  those  things  and  we  must  realize 
It. 

Then  General  Gavin  continued: 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I,  of  course, 
agree  with  you.  If  we  could  have  a  funda- 
mental acceptance  of  this  point  of  view,  a 
lot  of  other  things  would  fall  Into  place. 

I  thought  of  that  statement  when  1 
read  this  able  paragraph  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  this  afternoon,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

We  need  to  learn  the  art  of  doing  two 
things  at  once:  to  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union  where  we  can  and  to  keep  up  our 
strength  as  a  basis  for  working  with  them 
and  for  encouraging  them  to  view  us  with  a 
healthy  respect.  This  Is  not  easy  to  do,  for 
It  Is  an  old  tendency  of  ours  to  see  things  In 
black  and  white  terms,  but  It  Is  the  task  we 
face. 

I  ask  my  friend  if  he  thinks  that  com- 
munism, as  near  as  he  knows,  does  not 
exist  anywhere  now? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  let  me  respond 
by  saying  that  Gen.  James  Gavin  Is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him  as  a  devoted, 
patriotic  American  citizen.  General 
Gavin  has  l)een  an  outstanding  profes- 
sional soldier.  He  has  served  his  coun- 
try as  a  civilian,  as  Ambassador  to 
France,  with  distinction  and  great  credit. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  personal 
respect  for  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  those  remarks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  would  agree. 

I  just  cannot  agree  with  General 
Gavin's  conclusion.  First  of  all,  he  seems 
to  get  the  impression  that  communism 
has  been  fractionated.  Communism  has 
never  been  monolithic.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  fallacies.  Communism  has 
never  been  a  monolithic  organization. 
It  has  always  had  to  face  the  problems 
of  nationalism  and  factionalism.  Of 
course,  our  defense  and  foreign  policies 
should  be  directed  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  divisions  and  rifts  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  But  for  General  Gavin 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
munism is  no  longer  here  is,  I  think,  to 
miss  the  boat  completely 

I  hear  It  said  that  we  do  not  have 
the  problems  of  the  cold  wf.r  any  more; 


that  the  trouble  with  some  of  these 
"tired  old  liberals"  is  that  they  are  still 
thinking  In  terms  of  20  years  ago.  The 
"new  left"  comes  along  and  says,  "The 
Communist  threat  is  gone.  Russia  has 
changed.  Russia  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem." 

Let  us  analyze  two  things.  One  is  the 
cold  war.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  cold  war  is  going  on  with  great 
vigor  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
donesia, a  country  of  109  million,  came 
within  an  eyelash  of  going  behind  the 
Communist  curtain — not  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, the  Bamboo  Curtain;  but  still  the 
Communist  curtain.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and 
other  efforts  that  we  made,  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  generals,  one  day  in  Oc- 
tober in  1965,  to  make  the  decision  they 
did  in  starting  a  countercoup.  My  col- 
league knows  that  in  this  town  the  ques- 
tion was  being  asked,  over  and  over 
again,  not  whether  Indonesia  would  go 
Communist,  but  when  It  would  go  Com- 
munist. Think  of  it;  this  sixth  most 
populous  coimtry  in  the  world  almost 
went  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Then  if  one  looks  around  the  world, 
what  are  the  Soviets  doing  in  Europe, 
in  the  efforts  to  soften  up  the  university 
groups  and  the  intellectual  groups? 
What  did  they  do  in  the  State  of  Kerala, 
India,  just  a  week  or  so  ago?  A  Province 
or  a  State  of  20  or  25  million  people  went 
Commxmist. 

In  British  Guiana  It  was  only  by  an 
eyelash  that  we  did  not  have  another 
Castro  regime. 

The  cold  war  in  South  America  is 
going  on  unabated,  as  is  true  of  the 
college  campuses  in  South  America.  I 
think  the  problem  we  face  in  South 
America— for  example,  in  Chile — is  a 
classical  one.  There  was  a  real,  hard- 
fought  election  there.  Chile  is  the  only 
country  in  South  America  in  this  cen- 
tury that  has  elected,  imder  democratic 
processes,  a  government  through  con- 
stitutional procedures.  All  others,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  had  coups  or 
direct  force.  Yet  in  that  country  the 
cold  war  was  being  fought  and  carried 
out  to  the  point  where  the  President  of 
Chile  was  unable  to  come  to  the  United 
States  due  to  the  extreme  left  move- 
ment in  that  country. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  military  side 
of  the  question.  Who  can  say  the  So- 
viets have  completely  changed?  Let  us 
examine  their  capability.  I  think  their 
capability  gives  some  clues  to  their  in- 
tentions. When  we  analyze  what  the 
Soviets  can  do  in  the  strategic  weap- 
ons  field,  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
could  say  that  the  Communist  danger 
is  over.  When  we  consider  the  gains 
they  have  made,  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  in  the  strategic  missile 
field  alone,  when  we  consider  what  they 
have  done,  especially  during  the  last  2 
years,  in  the  anti-balllstic-mlsslle  field, 
when  we  consider  that  they  are  about  to 
have  the  world's  largest  merchant  ma- 
rine, that  they  have  a  tremendous  fleet 
of  submarines,  more  and  more  of  them 
nuclear  powered,  when  we  look  at  the 
deployment  of  their  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe — there  is  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. 

I  do  not  think  any  man  can  honestly 
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say  that  when  you  analyze  wl  lat  the  So- 
viets are  actually  doing  on  tfce  military 
front,  on  the  economic  front,  and  on  the 
political  front,  there  is  anyl  room  for 
complacency.  I  would  say  they  are  be- 
coming more  sophisticated;  they  are 
more  astute  in  this  business  of  achiev- 
ing their  objectives  than  eve^  before.  I 
suppose  that  Is  why  some  of  our  friends 
become  confused. 

I  say  without  reservation  that  there 
have  been  changes  within  the  Commu- 
nist world.  But  one  must  prudently  ask 
the  question,  Why  have  there  been 
changes?  ^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Thd  Senator 
brought  that  latter  point  out  well  in  his 
speech. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presidient,  I  sub- 
mit that  those  changes  steiii  in  great 
part  from  the  strength  and  ujiity  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  World. 
The  most  tragic  way  to  find  o^t  whether 
that  is  true  would  be  to  dlsi^iantle  our 
efforts  on  the  military,  the  pdlitlcal,  the 
economic,  and  the  other  fronts  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  ambitions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agrfee.  I  did 
not  intend  until  later  to  brijig  up  my 
apprehension  about  the  heavyiand  grow- 
ing cost  of  this  war.  Much  of  that  cost 
is  unnecessary  because  of  thej  successful 
efforts  of  those  who  believ«  the  war 
should  be  fought  as  a  great  ©"ound  war 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  without  fully 
utilizing  our  air  and  sea  te<^hnological 
advantage. 

There  are  two  more  quotations  from 
the  testimony  of  General  Gtvin  upon 
which  I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  com- 
ment. First  let  me  say  I  fully  ^ree  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  about  the 
courage,  ability,  and  patriotistn  of  Gen- 
eral Gavin;  but  he  has  been  4way  for  a 
long  time — over  10  years,  il  believe. 
When  he  comes  down  here,  however,  his 
testimony  is  accepted  as  that: of  a  mili- 
tary expert.  As  the  Senator  l^ows,  one 
has  to  follow  these  matters  plosely,  or 
he  Is  often  talking  behind  thi  most  re- 
cent developments.  j 

Many  professors  have  been  i  called  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  nave  great 
respect  for  their  opinions;  bujt  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people;  will  give 
more  weight  to  their  opinion  qn  military 
matters  than  they  do  to  the  Unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And 
General  Gavin  Is  In  sharp  disagreement 
with  all  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

The  first  of  the  last  two  quotations 
from  this  testimony  I  wouli  ask  my 
friend  about.  In  the  context  pf  his  ad- 
dress. Is  as  follows:  I 

Senator  Cooper.  Now,  the  Adr^lnlstration 
said  that  It  Is  willing  to.  we  t^nderstand. 
to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  If 
there  could  be  some  sign — I  think  the  Pres- 
ident said  almost  any  sign.  So  you  will  know 
I  am  not  In  opposition  to  this  Idea,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  said  last  year  when  the 
bombing  pause  was  brought  to  a  close.  I 
thought  the  pause  should  be  com  tnued,  and 


I  think  It  should  have  been  this 

General  Gavin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coopeb.  But  In  what  r^pect  then 
do   you   differ   from    the   statcmi»nt 
Administration  that  It  would  halt  1 
Ing  If  It  could  find  some  sign  of 
on   the  part  of  North  Vietnam 
almost  any  sign? 


year. 


of  the 
the  bomb- 
reciprocity 
Ekt  present. 


General  Gavin.  Senator  Coof>er,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
In  this  respect  I  differ.  We  sboiUd  not  be 
bombing  North  Vietnam  regardless. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  conunent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  simply  do  not  agree 
with  his  conclusion  that  we  should  not 
be  bombing  North  Vietnam.  I  have,  in 
my  remarks  In  chief  and  in  my  subse- 
quent remarks  In  connection  with  the 
colloquy,  pointed  out  that  bombing  of 
military  targets  In  the  north,  contrary  to 
the  view  of  many  people,  is  one  way  of 
slowing  down  the  infiltration  Into  the 
south. 

I  do  think  that  it  has,  moreover,  a 
significant  diplomatic  and  political  im- 
pact. The  fact  that  It  has  an  Impact 
on  North  Vietnam  Is  best  attested  to  by 
the  enormous  worldwide  effort  that 
North  Vietnam  is  making  to  halt  the 
bombing.  Why  would  they  be  engaged 
In  a  worldwide  propaganda  effort  to  stop 
the  bombing,  If  it  had  no  impact  and  no 
effect? 

I  am  just  a  boy  from  a  small  town, 
but  I  think  our  people  In  the  United 
States,  understand  that,  even  if  a  lot  of 
people  elsewhere  do  not  imderstand  It. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  Is  one  of  the 
most  telling  points — the  highly  orga- 
nized effort  that  they  are  making  all  over 
the  world  to  stop  our  bombing,  though 
It  Is  said  to  be  having  no  Impact  and 
no  effect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Now  my  final 
question  with  respect  to  General  Gavin's 
testimony 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course,  I  hasten  to 
add,  as  I  have  pointed  out  previously, 
that  I  think  the  bombing  Is  Indeed  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Russians,  because 
It  Is  a  pressui-e,  a  lever  on  the  Russians 
to  get  them  to  push  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  They  cannot  continue  for- 
ever the  explanation  "We  will  send  In 
more  antiaircraft  equipment,  more  of 
this,  and  more  of  that,"  while  they  still 
cannot  stop  the  bombing  in  the  north. 

This  Is  quite  embarrassing,  I  would 
think,  and  would  be  pressure  on  them  to 
get  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table,  if  they 
are  as  powerful  as  they  are  alleged  to  be 
In  the  Communist  camp. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  stimulates  me  to  ask  another 
question. 

Apparently  there  are  some  In  this 
country  who  believe  the  way  to  obtain 
Hanoi  representation  at  the  conference 
table  Is  through  weakness,  and  another 
group  who  believe  that  history  and  logic 
dictate  that  the  better  way  to  get  the 
enemy  to  the  conference  table,  as  long 
as  we  are  very  careful  to  do  our  best  not 
to  kill  any  civilians,  is  through  strength ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  think  that  Is 
generally  true.  There  may  be  some 
other  views,  but  those  are  the  main  views, 
yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  mean  to 
oversimplify  It,  but  that  Is  the  way  It 
has  looked  to  me  recently — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  some  time. 

This  question  was  asked  of  General 
Gavin  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  : 

My  question  is.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Tonkin  Bay  Incident  had  some  effect  in 
uniting  the  North  Vietnamese  In  their  de- 


termination to  respond  to  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  aggressive  policies  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  North  Vietnam? 

Before  reading  the  reply  of  General 
Gavin  to  that  question,  I  again  refer  to 
the  expertise  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  has  with  respect  to  develop- 
ments incident  to  this  wai'  in  the  Par 
East.  He  and  I  have  been  together 
twice  in  the  last  14  months,  briefed  in 
Hawaii — one  of  us  going  to,  one  coming 
from  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  one  In  the 
Senate  whose  opinion  Is  based  more  on 
actual  experience,  knowledge  of  the  truth 
out  there,  than  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  answer  of  General  Gavin  to  that 
question  follows: 

Well,  Senator,  I  appreciate  your  detailing 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Incident.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  details  of  It.  I  remember  It  and 
I  remember  the  action  that  was  taken  at 
that  time. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  NLF  was  organized  In 
the  south  and  oi>erated  Independent  of  the 
north  for  some  time.  What  motivated  the 
north  to  begin  to  send  troops  down,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  can  only  axiswer  In  those  temu 
if  I  were  In  their  position  and  this  Incident 
had  occurred,  I  would  begin  to  look  to  my 
future  survival  In  terms  of  reinforcing  those 
people  m  the  south  who  were  opposing  the 
government  down  there. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Washington  if 
the  evidence  Is  not  crystal  clear  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  heavily  Infiltrated 
South  Vietnam  many  years  before  the 
Tonkin  Incident. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  It  is  quite 
clear.  I  agree  completely  with  the  Sena- 
tor: The  evidence  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  from  the  very 
beginning,  worked  in  close  concert  with 
Its  No.  1  leader  In  Vietnam.  That  was 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  had  certain 
autonomy  apparently  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  am  certain  that  there  was  very 
little  deviation  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
line.  They  apparently  had  delegated, 
on  occasion,  suiaBcient  authority  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  Vietnam 
so  that  they  could  carry  on  on  an  auton- 
omous basis,  but  to  assume  and  to  say 
that  there  are  two  separate.  Indigenous 
movements  without  any  overall  Com- 
mumst  direction  and  objective  is,  I  think, 
the  height  of  naivete.  That  is  my  own 
judgment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  hope  that,  &s  the  cost  to  the 
American  people  of  this  great  ground 
war  in  Asia,  billions  of  dollars  a  month— 
and,  what  Is  more  Important  thousands 
of  casualties  a  month — the  people  of 
America  will  pay  at  least  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughtful  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  as  they  do  to 
those  who  recommend  we  do  not  use  sea- 
power  or  alrpower  in  our  effort  to  obtain 
peace  at  the  conference  table. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
his  great  speech. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  what  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  has  had  to 
say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACICSON.  I  yield  to  my  senior 
colleague. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  the  Senator  surely  has  been 
an  expert  on  many  things.  He  has  been 
an  expert  In  forecasting  military 
strength  throughout  the  world  and  In 
political  matters  and  trends  as  they 
correlate. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  is  well  rea- 
soned I  ask  if  the  Senator  does  not 
agree  that,  while  they  talk  about  the 
North  Vietnamese  coming  Into  South 
Vietnam,  there  has  been  infiltration  go- 
ing on  In  that  area  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks,  I  think, 
In  some  of  the  negotiations  has  been  that 
It  is  obvious  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
»-ant  to  leave  some  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  maintain  a  political  base.  They 
do  not  want  to  bring  those  people  back 
even  If  all  action  is  stopped. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  Is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  when  the  Viet  Mlnh— which 
was  the  predecessor  group  that  fought 
for  France — were  engaged  in  the  war 
against  France,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  left, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hostilities  in 
1954,  large  numbers  of  his  Communist 
forces  In  the  south. 

The  Senator  will  also  recall  that  It  was 
during  this  period  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Catholics  left  the  north  and 
were  transported  to  the  south  by  reason 
of  the  help  given  by  the  United  States, 
but  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  left  his  forces  In  sub- 
stantial numbers  In  the  south  to  carry 
on  the  conflict  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  of  the  most 
humiliating  things  to  the  leadership  in 
North  Vietnam  is  that  if  there  were 
negotiations,  they  would  lose  a  political 
base  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. And  we  have  given  them  an  out. 
I  have  always  said  that  while  we  keep 
talking  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  present  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  one 
should  never  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
this  conflict  simply  petering  out.  This 
method  might  save  face  all  the  way 
around.  In  fact,  of  all  the  guerrilla  wars 
that  have  been  waged  since  World  War 
n,  none  has  been  concluded  as  a  result 
of  negotiations. 

In  the  conflict  In  Greece,  there  were  no 
negotiations.  In  Malaya,  there  were  no 
negotiations.  In  the  Philippines,  with 
the  Magsaysayites  and  the  Huks,  there 
were  no  negotiations. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  can  stop  sending  his 
forces  down  and  let  the  conflict  peter  out. 
He  can  say  to  the  loyal,  dedicated  Com- 
munists and  to  all  of  the  Ideologists,  "We 
will  continue  the  war  for  the  next  thou- 
sand years.  We  have  not  given  up. 
This  Is  a  protracted  conflict."  He  can 
make  all  sorts  of  rationalizations.  This 
is  a  route  that  is  definitely  a  possibility. 
The  President's  course  In  this  regard 
and  the  course  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  leaves  that  door  open. 

All  Hanoi  and  its  sponsors  have  to  do 
Is  to  cease  and  desist. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  a  formal  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  a  formal  armistice 
or  surrender.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessarily  the  course. 

I  believe  what  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  has  had  to  say  Is  most  apropos 


and,  I  think,  most  pertinent  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  problem  In  Vietnam. 

I  thank  and  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  found  his 
address  provocative,  balanced,  and  well 
reasoned. 

It  was  refreshing  to  have  the  Senator 
bring  out  so  forcefully  in  his  remarks  and 
also  in  his  dialog  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouii  exactly  what  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  doing  and  what  part  It  is  play- 
ing In  the  current  difficulties  in  southeast 

Acjei 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fur- 
nishing Jet  aircraft,  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons, radar,  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  a 
great  deal  of  their  oil. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
has  brought  out  another  point  today 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  empha- 
sized very  much  in  the  public  mind.  That 
concerns  the  fact  that  Soviet  mines  are 
being  laid  in  the  waterways  leading  to 
Saigon. 

I  think  that  too  frequently  we  have  re- 
cently heard  from  responsible  officials 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  seeking  peace 
in  North  Vietnam.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  seeking  peace  in  North  Vietnam,  they 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about 
peace  merely  by  ceasing  to  equip  mili- 
tarily the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
brought  out  what  I  think  is  the  very  im- 
portant point  that  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  military  operations  cannot  be 
maintained  from  Washington.  He  spe- 
cifically mentioned  that  they  cannot  be 
directed  from  the  Senate  committee 
room  or  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  expand  that  to  say  that  they  can- 
not be  directed  from  Washington,  be- 
cause I  do  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  our  military  commanders  should  be 
given  authority  to  conduct  our  day-to- 
day military  operations  in  Vietnam  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  war  to  its  ear- 
liest possible  conclusion  with  the  least 
cost  In  American  lives. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  before  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  spoke, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  read  Into  the  Record  the  new 
casualty  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
1966.  In  round  figures,  there  were  5,000 
military  deaths  and  30,000  wounded  In 
the  Vietnamese  operations  for  a  total 
casualty  list  of  35,000  in  that  one  year. 

I  feel  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  In  the  preparation  of  his 
address  for  today  and  In  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  result  of  the  Senator's  speech, 
has  added  Immeasurably  to  the  public 
understanding  of  the  many  great  issues 
Involved  in  the  Vietnam  operation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  generous  remarks 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  are  proud  to 
be  a.5soclated  with  him.  In  the  short 
time  that  he  has  been  on  the  committee 


he  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions. 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  great  work  that 
he  is  doing  for  our  country  as  well  as 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  statement  which  he  has 
made,  a  statement  similar  to  those  fre- 
quently made  by  members  of  the  State 
Department.  It  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  administration  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  expressed  my  own  views  In  this 
matter.  It  Is  not  unusual  that  one 
might  agree  with  someone  else.  I  think 
a  number  of  Senators  agree  with  my 
position. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand.  I  am 
not  critical  In  that  respect.  In  the  main, 
it  would  seem  to  represent  the  same  gen- 
eral approach  that  the  administration 
has  taken. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  In  general 
that  is  true,  but  these  have  been  my 
views. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  say  that  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
have  been  well  accepted  by  the  admin- 
istration.   Maybe  that  is  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  some 
points  are  made  In  my  remarks  which 
have  not  been  made  heretofore  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  correct  my  prior 
statement  which  Implied  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  those  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration are  Identical.  There  are  some 
differences.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  support  the  President  and  Mr.  Rusk 
In  this  matter.  I  admire  the  way  they 
have  handled  this  matter  in  general. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  title  'One 
World"  is  an  admirable  one.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican who  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  Wendell  Willkle,  was  a 
native  of  my  State  of  Indiana.  He  ex- 
pressed ideas  and  concepts  which  were 
considered  at  that  time  different  from 
the  then-current  views  and  thinking  of 
America. 


However,  since  that  time  such  views 
of  the  unity  of  the  world  have  become 
pretty  much  established  and  accepted 
as  fact.  Wendell  Willkle  might  twist  a 
little  in  his  grave,  however,  if  he  were  to 
find  that  those  ideas  were  being  used  for 
such  a  war  topic.  His  thoughts  were  In 
the  nature  of  a  humanitarian  approach, 
an  expansion  of  the  effort  to  live  to- 
gether with  people  In  peace  rather  than 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  a  war  approach. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assure  my  able 
friend  and  good  Hoosier  that  I  have  not 
tried  to  retroactively  associate  my  re- 
marks with  anything  that  Wendell  Will- 
kle ml?ht  stand  for  In  1967  If  he  were 
here.  That  is  the  last  thing  I  would  do. 
I  merely  suggested  his  concept  of  One 
World  Is  one  which  was  not  accepted 
by  many  people  at  that  time.  He  cer- 
tainly did  dramatize  the  kind  of  world 
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which  we  lived  in  then  and  do  today. 
That  is  the  extent  of  my  inv<)lvement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thought  that  I 
might  at  some  later  date  dp  a  "One 
World"  speech  myself  and  seei  if  I  could 
bring  back  the  approach  of  Wijlkie,  since 
we  have  stolen  the  title — not  stolen,  but 
utilized  the  title — which  wai  used  by 
Wendell  Willkie.  If  I  should  do  so.  I 
would  undertake  it  with  the  Idea  that, 
instead  of  bringing  about  "Oae  World" 
with  guns,  it  must  be  brought!  about  by 
bringing  health  to  the  peoplej  ttirough- 
out  the  world,  by  feeding  th*  starving 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  devel- 
oping purposes  of  that  natiiret 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hasten  jto  advise 
my  friend,  as  he  knows  so  well,  that 
America  has  given  over  $120  billion  of 
its  wealth  and  treasure  to  help  the  free 
world  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  been  niggardly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  quite  agree.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  it.    I  pointediit  out. 

There  are  several  statements  here. 

Page  4  of  the  Senator's  remarks  states, 
in  part: 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that;  our  stand 
In  Vietnam  Is  strengthening  hopeful  tend- 
encies In  non-Communist  Asia. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  $«ree  ba- 
sically that  we  would  have  to  consider 
India  to  be  a  non-Communisi  state,  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  true,  |  although 
one  of  its  states,  Kerala,  wentj  Commu- 
nist recently. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  was  wondering 
whether  our  stand  in  that  pajrt  of  the 
world,  which  has  now  increaaed  in  its 
military  aspects,  has  been  oiie  which, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, "is  strengthening  hopeful  tendencies 
In  non-Communist  Asia"?  Iwqnderhow 
the  Senator  would  equate  thati  with  the 
statement  he  also  made  that  iSerala  for 
the  second  time  in  its  historyj  through 
the  democratic  process,  has  ncrw  moved 
from  a  non-Communist  situation  and 
has  accepted  a  Communist-typje  of  gov- 
ernment and  wiU  have  Commjunlsts  in 
office. 

It  strikes  me.  regarding  ouij  military 
actions  over  there,  that  possibly  these 
people  are  also  a  part  of  the  big,  sprawl- 
ing country  of  India;  but,  in  If  act,  are 
turning  away  from  societies  which  look 
toward  freedom  and  democracy  and  are 
turning  to  Commimist  leadership  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  make  two  ob- 
servations. First  of  all,  of  course,  Com- 
munists have  been  elected  to  parliaments 
in  various  countries  throughout  the 
world.  No  Communist  has  takin  over  a 
sovereign  national  state  in  a  f  re4  election. 
That  question  was  put  to  the  beople  of 
Chile.  They  decided  that  question  de- 
cisively a  year  or  so  ago,  when  they 
elected  President  Frei.  1 

What  I  am  saying  now  is  this:  Every 
government  in  Asia  supports  out  position 
in  Vietnam  either  overtly  or  privately 
and  tacitly  except  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Red  China. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  not  bfen  privy 
to  secret  documents.  I  have  hot  been 
privy  to  any  secret  cables  which  |iay  have 
given  those  statements  from  heads  of 
states  to  our  Government.    I  del  think,  if 


there  are  such  statements  of  support, 
that  it  is  high  time  that  they  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  because  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  believe  we 
have  support  from  every  non-Communist 
country  in  Asia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  saying  it  right 
now.  I  suppose  there  are  some  things 
that  a  sovereign  government  cannot  al- 
ways state  publicly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington,  though,  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  makes  such  a  state- 
ment. I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  said  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Where  are  our  allies 
there?  Where  are  the  members  of 
SEATO?  They  are  not  in  this  program. 
If  they  are  with  us,  why  does  not  someone 
come  out  and  say  so?  Has  Mrs.  Gandhi 
endorsed  our  program? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  standing  on  my 
statement.  I  know  that  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. Surely,  the  Senator  does  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  the  people  of 
India  do  not  have  some  fear  and  concern 
about  China? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  India  is  fearful  of 
China.  That  is  not  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  said.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  China.  I  am  talking  about 
Vietnam  and  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
What  are  we  doing  in  Vietnam?  What  is 
the  position  of  India  regarding  our  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam?  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  China,  but  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  India  are  more  friendly  to  the 
Russians  than  they  are  to  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  common- 
sense  that  the  Indians  would  be  deeply 
concerned  if  all  of  southeast  Asia  should 
come  under  the  hegemony  of  Communist 
China? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  stated: 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that  our  stand  In 
Vietnam  Is  strengthening  hopeful  tendencies 
In  non-Ck>mmunl8t  Asia. 

All  I  can  say  is.  Where  is  the  evidence? 
Where  is  that  strong  evidence? 

Where  is  the  strong  evidence  that  our 
stand  has  a  tendency  to  cut  down  on 
communism? 

Evidently,  something  has  happened. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  stated  some  of 
the  basic  evidence  in  my  speech.  The 
Senator  is  ignoring  the  basic  point  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  ignoring  it. 
I  am  merely  telling  the  Senator  facts. 
One  of  those  facts  is  that  Kerala  will  be 
going  Communist. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Kerala  situation 
is  a  special  situation.  There  are  Com- 
munist pockets  all  around  the  world  and 
they  have  been  Communist  for  years  and 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  Ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  sixth  most  populated 
country  in  the  world  is  Indonesia.  We 
know  as  a  fact  that  Indonesia  would,  to- 
day, be  behind  the  Chinese  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain if  it  were  not  for  America's  presence 
and  strong  stand  in  Vietnam.  Is  that  not 
of  importance? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  happened  In  In- 
donesia is  very  important.    We  had  not 


one  single  American  soldier  over  there 
They  had  been  locked  out  from  receiving 
foreign  aid.  We  were  not  extending  one 
bit  of  economic  aid  to  Indonesia  when 
the  attempted  coup  occurred.  In  Indo- 
nesia, when  there  was  an  attempted  coup 
there,  not  one  single  dollar,  and  no  mate- 
rial, had  been  sent  there  by  us.  What 
happened?  They  attempted  to  eliminate 
the  military  from  control  and  have  a 
Communist  takeover. 

We  know  that  General  Nasutions  wife 
was  shot  and  his  daughter  was  killed 
They  also  attempted  to  kill  him.  Gen- 
eral Suharto  was  marked  for  extinction. 
There  is  no  question  of  what  happened 
there.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Communists  tried  to  kill  those  people.  In 
their  own  self-interest,  the  military  tried 
to  save  their  lives  and  they  had  to  take 
over  the  government.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. There  is  no  denying  that  they 
were  anti-Communist,  but  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Vietnam — nothing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  continue.  The 
Senator  says  that  there  Is  no  denying  it. 
I  deny  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  advising  the  Sen- 
ator exactly  what  I  said.  They  did  what 
they  thought  was  best  for  their  own  self- 
interest,  and  their  own  self-protection, 
to  keep  from  getting  shot. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  thinks 
that  the  presence  of  American  forces  in 
large  numbers  in  South  Vietnam  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decision?  Is  this 
what  the  Senator  is  telling  the  Senate 
today? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know  exactly  the  sit- 
uation as  it  happened  there,  and  not  as 
someone  imagined  it  might  have  hap- 
pened. Nasution's  wife  and  daughter 
were  killed,  and  they  were  out  to  kill 
him,  and  he  did  what  any  person  who  was 
being  threatened  with  death  would  do. 
He  did  the  best  he  could  to  protect  him- 
self. 

He  took  some  people  with  him  and  Su- 
harto was  not  where  he  was  supposed  to 
be.  He  was  gone.  So  Nasutlon  went 
ahead  and  organized  resistance.  Of 
course  Mr.  Malik  will  give  us  a  different 
story,  if  the  Senator  had  bothered  to  talk 
to  him  about  it.  We  have  talked  to  him 
about  this. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  can  have 
his  opinion.  I  think  he  is  dead  wrong. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator :  Does  he  feel 
the  same  about  the  change  in  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lee  in  Singapore? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Lee  has  made 
some  statements  and  it  appears  that  they 
are  playing  to  the  question  on  both  sides 
at  the  present  time.  They  interpret  it 
one  day  one  way,  and  smother  way  the 
next. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  what  about 
India?  We  left  India.  Let  us  return  to 
India. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  take  Singapore 
first.  We  are  going  to  take  it  country 
by  country.    We  will  finish  this  dialog. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  started  out  with 
India,  but  we  had  to  go  to  Indonesia,  so 
let  us  return  to  India. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right.  But  first, 
on  Singapore,  the  Senator  recalls  Mr. 
Lee's  statements  a  while  back? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  recall  his  statements. 
Several. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Denoimcing  the 
united  States 

Mr  HARTKE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call his  more  recent  statements? 

Mr.  HARTKE.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  has  there  not 
been  quite  a  change? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  very  hard  to  say. 
If  we  take  all  his  remarks  in  total,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  he  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  Ignore  the  record,  that  is  his  privilege. 
Let  us  take  the  Philippines.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
General  Marcos? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  listened  to  him  at  the 
joint  session  and  on  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
interview. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right.  What  did 
he  say  about  our  presence  in  Vietnam  as 
it  affected  Indonesia? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  he  said.  He  said  he  endorsed 
It  and  was  100  percent  for  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  not  this  great  coim- 
try,  the  Philippines,  a  part  of  Asia? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Philippines  are 
not  only  a  part  of  Asia,  but  a  member  of 
SEATO. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  turn  to 
Burma 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  remain  with  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Very  well. 

Mr.  HARTKIE.  How  many  Filipinos 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  Filipino  Is  fighting 
there,  but  2,000  Filipino  engineers  are  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  they  believe  that  our 
struggle  there  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Philippines,  why  have  we  not  asked 
them  to  help  us  fight  there? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  carried  on 
long  negotiations  with  that  Government. 
The  Philippine  Government  is  a  free  and 
Independent  Government.  We  are  not  a 
colonial  power,  as  some  people  have 
alleged. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  not  alleged  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  did.  I  would  like  to 
see  combat  units  from  the  Philippines  in 
Vietnam,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  them.  We  are  very 
proud,  however,  that  we  have  about 
50,000  Koreans  out  there. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  stay  with 
the  Philippines.  Has  the  United  States 
asked  the  Philippines  to  send  fighting 
troops  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
comment  on  that.  I  know  we  have  had 
extensive  negotiations.  I  would  not  want 
to  say  publicly  whether  we  have  or  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  modify  that 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  no  combat  troops  there  from  the 
Philippines.  I  am  not  saying  whether 
we  have  asked  them  or  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
President  Marcos,  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
with  many  people  in  the  United  States 
listening,  made  the  statement,  "The 
United  States  heis  not  asked  us  to  send 
any  fighting  troops"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  observe  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  broadcast. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  President  Marcos  said 
he  had  not  been  asked  for  any. 

The  question  then  was  put  to  him,  "If 
you  were  asked,  would  you  send  fighting 
troops  to  Vietnam?"  to  which  he  said, 
"I  would  take  that  matter  up  with  my 
people  at  home." 

They  asked  him  again.  He  said,  "All 
I  can  say  is  that  this  matter  involves 
such  serious  political  considerations  that 
I  would  have  to  take  the  matter  up  at 
home." 

In  order  to  get  those  2,000  Philippine 
personnel  in  Vietnam,  what  commit- 
ments did  we  make,  publicly?  I  am  not 
asking  for  classified  information. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  made  certain 
commitments;  we  are  supporting  the 
Filipinos,  as  I  recall,  logistically  in  Viet- 
nam. In  addition,  of  course,  we  have 
certain  problems  in  connection  with  our 
base  facilities.  We  have  obtained  cer- 
tain concessions  from  the  Filipinos.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  details. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  complain  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  kept  our  com- 
mitments in  that  regard.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  had  some 
problems  with  the  PhiUppines,  but,  on 
balance,  our  relations  have  been  very 
good,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  record. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  saying  our 
relations  have  been  bad.  However,  as 
the  Senator  had  said,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  this  is  strengthening  hopeful  tend- 
encies in  non-Communist  Asia. 

I  am  trying  to  pin  down  where  it  is.  I 
am  trying  to  see  it.  I  am  being  honest 
when  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  brushes  aside  In- 
donesia, which  is  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
Senator  then  says  that  what  happened 
there  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.    I  disagree  100  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  non-Communist 
people  there.  The  Commimists  tried  to 
kill,  and  did  kill,  a  number  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  military  establishment. 
The  military  establishment,  in  its  own 
defense,  went  into  operation  and  its  peo- 
ple successfully  counterattacked.  I  think 
about  500,000  were  killed  in  that  opera- 
tion. The  present  government  is  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  President  Marcos, 
who  is  right  next  door,  disagrees  100 
percent  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
point  on  Indonesia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  also  disagrees 
about  the  necessity  of  sending  boys  from 
his  country  to  aid  us  in  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, and  Vietnam  is  a  lot  closer  to  him 
than  it  is  to  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  a  non  sequitur.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Maybe  not,  but  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  to  the  effect  that  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  that  our  stand  in 
Vietnam  is  strengthening  hopeful  tend- 
encies in  non-Commimist  Asia.  I  do 
not  see  it  in  that  non-Communist  Asian 
country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  country  is  the 
Senator  talking  about  now? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Philippines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     AU  right. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  not  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippmes  a  member  of  SEATO? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Why  did  we  have  to 
give  the  Philippines  special  concessions 
for  a  so-called  "balance  of  forces"  for 
doing  what  they  should  have  been  doing 
In  the  first  place  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  the  SEATO  Treaty.  It  is  not 
a  self-executing  document.  It  is  up  to 
each  individual  country  to  decide  what 
assistance  it  is  going  to  give.  It  is  not 
like  NATO,  where  the  commitment  is  to 
resist  an  attack  on  one  as  an  attack  on 
all.    It  is  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  are  only  eight 
countries  in  the  original  SEATO  agree- 
ment. Is  that  not  correct?  One  of  those 
countries  was  Britain.  Britain  is  not  in- 
volved there.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Britain  is  not  direct- 
ly involved  in  South  Vietnam,  but  it  is 
heavily  involved  in  that  area.  It  has 
about  70,000  troops  in  the  Singapore-Ma- 
lay area. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  a  former  co- 
lonial territory.    Is  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Britain  had  many 
troops  there  and  was  heavily  involved  in 
what  was  a  former  colony,  but  it  has  not 
sent  a  single  person  to  fight  in  Vietnam 
to  help  us.    Has  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  true.  None 
of  our  NATO  allies  have. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about 
SEATO  troops;  not  NATO  troops. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  true.  Brit- 
ain has  no  fighting  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  second  country  in 
the  SEATO  group  is  France.  Is  that  not 
true?  There  were  eight  countries  in 
SEATO  originally— the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, New  2Jealand,  Australia,  and  Thai- 
land. Those  were  the  other  original 
countries  involved  in  that  agreement. 
Cambodia  and  free  Vietnam  and  Laos 
came  in  by  codicil  later.  That  is  the  way 
those  countries  got  it.  They  did  not 
sign  the  original  document. 

France  is  a  member  of  SEIATO.  and 
certainly  the  Senator  cannot  say  that 
France  is  on  our  side  in  this  fight. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course,  Prance  is 
not  on  our  side  on  many  issues  in  the 
world,  except  in  the  world  of  mischief. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  are  in  agreement 
on  that  statement.  I  am  glad  we  are  in 
agreement  on  something. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor agrees  that  it  is  doing  mischief 
around  the  world  under  General  de 
Gaulle. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Where  is  Pakistan  and 
where  is  there  evidence  that  "our  stand 
in  Vietnam  is  strengthening  hopeful 
tendencies  in  non-Communist  Asia"  so 
far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned?  Pakistan 
is  a  member  of  SEATO. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  are  special  problems  in  Pakis- 
tan with  relation  to  China,  which  grow 
out  of  the  obvious  problems  with  India. 
It  is  because  of  the  conflict  between  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  that  Pakistan  is  not 
taking  part  in  SEATO,  because  SEATO 
would  in  effect  aid  India.  This  is  a  spe- 
cial problem.  But  the  SEATO  Treaty 
leaves  It  up  to  each  Individual  member  to 
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and 


the  point 
The  Sena- 
that  there 


make  the  decision  on  aid  rnd  forces. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  member 
that  it  go  to  the  aid  of  the  o  ;her.  It  is 
a  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Among  the  other 
original  SEATO  members  t>f  Fiance. 
Britain,  and  the  Philippines.  In  addition 
to  Pakistan,  not  one  single  fif  hting  man 
is  involved  in  the  "balance  of  forces" 
operation  to  which  the  Sena  or  has  re- 
ferred in  his  speech. 

Mr.    JACKSON.     New    Zetland 
Australia  have  combat  troops  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Do  these  other  coun- 
tries have  noncombatant  trcops  in  the 
Philippines?  i 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Australia  has  a  num- 
ber in  there  which  has  been  diubled.  and 
the  New  Zealanders  have  a  K^ery  small 
artillery  unit.  | 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  the  s^ke  of  the 
record,  they  had  2,500  men  there,  and  I 
think  they  have  doubled  that  humber. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  rec(illection  Is 
that  New  Zealand  had  a  total  of  only 
250  and  they  were  assigned  to  artillery. 
The  Australians  had  about  4.500  origi- 
nally. That  number  is  beirig  doubled. 
That  is  my  recollection.  T 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  come  Ijack  to  the 
"hopeful  signs."  India  is  another  Asian 
country,  and  India  has  not  j  made  any 
favorable  impression.  Whtt  about 
Japan? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  made 
about  Japan  in  my  speech, 
tor,  of  course,  Is  trying  to  say 
are  no  hopeful  signs  because  ^ome  states 
are  not  contributing  troops.  |I  am  say- 
ing there  has  been  a  complet0  change  of 
attitude  in  the  Far  East  as  a  result  of  our 
presence  and  what  we  are  doi|ig  In  Viet- 
nam. Changes  have  been  taflcing  place 
In  Japan.  It  is  a  slow  one,  bui  the  Japa- 
nese are  fully  cognizant  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Indonesia  and  the  Importance 
to  the  survival  of  Japan  in  thp  long  run. 
I  have  mentioned  the  Phiippines.  I 
have  not  mentioned,  of  course  Thailand, 
as  one  country  that  survived  c  slonialism. 
We  know  the  Burmese  are  ser  ously  con- 
cerned about  what  occurs  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Many  of  these  countries  cannot  speak 
overtly  about  their  positloriB,  because 
they  have  peculiar  political  problems 
within  their  respective  coimiries.  But 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  of 
attitude,  and  I  say  without  a^y  reserva- 
tion that  our  presence  out  j  there  has 
made  the  difference.  | 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  theile  is  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  Is  nothing  more 
important  than  letting  succes^  breed  suc- 
cess.   I  think  we  are  winning  I  in  Asia. 

Mr.  HARKE.  And  in  Cambodia; 
would  the  Senator  care  to  comment  on 
that?  j 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  in  Cambodia, 
Sihanouk  is  a  supreme  opp>oriunist.  He 
Is  waiting  to  see  which  was  the  wind 
blows ;  and  he  demonstrated^  that,  as  I 
recollect,  a  few  years  ago,  wqen  he  sent 
two  of  his  children  to  Parlsl  to  school, 
and  two  others  to  Red  China[  to  school. 
So  his  feet  are  planted,  as  ate  those  of 
so  many  opportunists  In  thjs  troubled 
world  of  ours.  In  the  most  op^rtimlstlc 
fashion  that  he  could  find. 


But  I  return  to  the  fundamental  prem- 
ise here,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  slow  for  us,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  political  complexion  in 
Asia  is  changing  as  a  result  of  our  pres- 
ence; and  Indonesia  is  the  outstanding 
example.  Because  we  know — and  Presi- 
dent Marcos  has  repeated  It — that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  presence,  those 
generals  would  not  have  made  the  move 
they  did. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Those  generals  did 
what  probably  every  person  in  this  world 
do:  If  one  is  being  shot  at.  he  is  going 
to  do  the  best  he  can  to  protect  himself. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  would 
do  if  somebody  came  shooting  at  him. 
and  shot  his  5-year-old  daughter  stand- 
ing beside  him.  and  shot  his  wife,  as  hap- 
pened to  Greneral  Nasution.  I  think  he 
would  probably  be  pretty  mad.  and  do 
everything  he  could  against  those  people 
who  did  the  shooting. 

That  is  what  the  army  people  did. 
They  started  scouring  the  countryside 
and  killing  the  Communists,  which  is 
perfectly  understandable.  I  would  do  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Acting  in  defense  of 
one's  family  is  one  thing;  but  they  went 
far  beyond  that.  This  was  a  wholesale 
effort  to  restore  Indonesia  to  the  free 
world.  The  Senator  completely  ignores 
the  basic  human  nature  of  the  situation, 
if  he  thinks  for  one  moment  that  our 
presence  in  Vietnam,  and  the  British 
forces  there,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
decisions  made  by  the  generals. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  gen- 
erals  

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  facts  do  not  cor- 
roborate the  Senator's  position,  I  regret 
to  inform  him. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Have  the  generals 
made  any  statement  endorsing  our  posi- 
tion? General  Suharto.  General  Nasu- 
tion. Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik — 
have  those  people  indicated  any  support 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  not  comment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  speech  as 
to  any  indications  they  have  made.  I 
think  it  would  be  Inappropriate.  But  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  we  now  have  an 
entree  in  Indonesia,  that  we  are  restor- 
ing aid.  and  that  they  have  rejoined  the 
Western  World  when  they  were  within 
an  eyelash  of  being  put  behind  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Here  is  a  country  rich  in  iron,  tin,  and 
rubber,  which  strategically  controls  those 
Important  straits  that,  had  they  fallen 
into  Communist  hands,  would  have 
meant  that  we  would  have  to  go  around 
Australia  with  our  naval  forces,  and  the 
great  resources  upon  which  Japan  is  so 
dependent  would  have  been  denied  to 
them.  It  is  safe  to  speculate,  I  think, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  long  before 
Japan  would  be  fully  neutralized,  and 
soon  moving  toward  the  Chinese  camp. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  this  imply  that 
the  so-called  government  and  the  group 
of  people  who  are  in  control.  Including 
Sukarno,  were  going  to  be  overthrown 
irrespective  of  the  attempted  Communist 
coup? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
Sukarno  needed  to  be  overthrown.  I 
thought  that  he  was  pretty  well  en- 
throned in  the  Communist  camp;  it  was 
just  a  question  of  when  they  were  going 


to  make  it  official,  and  liquidate  the  non- 
Commimlsts  in  Indonesia. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Well,  let  us  go  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Senator's  speech — pos- 
sibly  this  is  not  the  administration  view, 
I  do  not  know — on  page  7.  in  the  last 
paragraph,  where  the  Senator  from 
Washington  states: 

Contrary  to  the  view  expressed  by  some 
I  believe  the  bombing  of  some  carefully  se- 
'.ected  additional  military  turgets  in  North 
Vietnam  would  further  limit  North  Vietnam- 
ese infiltration  capability. 

I  have  not  heard  any  administration 
official  up  to  this  time  make  such  a 
statement,  so  I  suppose  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  am  proud  to 
support  the  administration,  even  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  very  proud 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
pride.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor's obligation  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
try  to  determine  positions;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  being  proud  or  not  proud. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  said  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  administration  on 
this  general  matter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  this  a  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  This  is  my  speech. 
I  have  not  talked  to  them  about  whether 
it  is  their  position.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  administration  on  every  detail  In 
connection  with  North  Vietnam  and  the 
policy  they  may  have  been  following. 
This  is  my  speech. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  additional  miU- 
tary  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, should  be  bombed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  hit  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
power  facilities  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
have  hit  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
petroleum  facilities  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  hit  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  port  facilities.  I  think  our  bombing 
activities  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  selected  targets  in  these  cate- 
gories closely  related  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  We  have  not  touched  the 
airfields  from  which  their  Mig  fighters 
can  launch  an  attack  on  American 
planes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  administration's  position 
as  stated  by  Secretary  McNamara  at  the 
hearings  which  were  held  in  closed  ses- 
sion in  January  1967,  and  subsequently 
released  for  public  information,  in  which 
he  said: 

I  don't  believe  that  the  bombing,  up  to 
the  present,  has  significantly  reduced,  nor 
any  bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  in  the 
future  would  significantly  reduce,  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  to  the  South 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  feel  that  it  would 
reduce  somewhat  the  amount  of  supplies 
and  the  number  of  men  coming  in.  It 
would  not  shut  them  off.  But  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  effect  of  additional 
bombing  In  the  areas  we  are  already  In, 
but  where  we  have  not  completed  the  ef- 
fort, would  help  to  stem  the  flow.  I  am 
not  saying  that  It  would  shut  off  the 
flow. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    But  the  Senator  Is  In 
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disagreement  with  the  statement  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  as  set  forth  In  that 
portion  of  his  testimony? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  Secretary  McNamara  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  respect  to 
Haiphong:  Is  it  the  Senator's  opinion 
that  we  should  bomb  the  port  facilities — 
that  is,  the  docks — of  Haiphong? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  We  made  one 
attack,  but  it  was  not  very  effective.  I 
think  we  should  knock  out  the  port  fa- 
cilities and  thus  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  move  in 
supplies. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  we  should  mine  the  harbor 
of  Haiphong? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  we  should  bomb  the  dikes 
in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  opposed  to  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  if  fur- 
ther escalation  of  bombing  is  not  suc- 
cessful, the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam 
should  be  put  on  the  list  of  targets  to  be 
bombed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  not  engage  In 
hypothetical  or  supposititious  questions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
say  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bombing  of 
dikes  in  North  Vietnam  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  we 
should  bomb  the  airfields  in  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  we  should  go 
after  some  of  the  airfields  on  a  selective 
basis,  but  that  would  depend  on  the  mili- 
tary situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  reason  why  certain  airfields 
should  not  be  bombed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  not  get  Into 
those  details  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Very  well.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  in  any  way  to  com- 
promise himself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  not  worry;  I  will 
take  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Very  well.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  in  the  event  planes  came  in  from 
China,  we  should  pursue  those  planes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  we  have  made 
it  clear  that  if  the  Chinese  enter  the  con- 
flict with  military  operations  from 
China,  the  doctrine  of  hot  pursuit  will 
apply. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  area  of  sanctuary? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  same 
basic  doctrine  applies  to  the  extension 
or  expansion  of  the  war  into  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Thailand? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
alleged  fact  that  some  of  the  troops  using 


the   Ho   Chi  Minh   Trail  are   coming 
through  Laos. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  not  a  part  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  go  through  Laos? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  those 
places  in  Laos  should  be  bombed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  not  comment 
on  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  merely  asked  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  favored  the 
bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 
Laos.  Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the 
radio  or  viewed  television  programs,  or 
who  has  visited  and  seen  that  part  of 
the  world,  knows  that  a  part  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  goes  through  Laos. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  I  shall  not  comment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  very  astute,  very 
capable,  and  very  careful.  He  is  doing 
a  fine  job. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  from 
V.'^ashington  In  favor  of  sealing  off  the 
demilitarized  zone,  the  political  demili- 
tarized line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  as  has  been  favorably  discussed 
by  Ambassador  Lodge? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  sealing  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  draw  a  line  across 
with  barbed  wire  and  concrete. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  a  sort  of  Maginot  Line?  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
discussed  it  at  length. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Where? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A  number  of  times  here 
and  in  public,  on  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  sealing  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  If  the  Senator  could  tell  me  what 
he  is  talking  about,  I  could  better  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ambassador  Lodge 
suggested  that  we  could  establish  a  line 
through  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
stretch  it  across  Vietnam  and  go  into 
Laos  with  it,  and  that  this  could  prevent 
the  seeping  and  movement  of  materiel 
and  men  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Permit  me  to  make 
the  general  observation  that  there  have 
been  indeed  various  proposals  about 
stopping  movement  across  the  DMZ 
since  the  North  Vietnamese  made  their 
first  move  across  the  line,  I  think,  during 
last  June  or  July. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  these  pro- 
posals. I  do  know  that  there  have  been 
suggestions  made  that  involve  things  all 
the  way  from  fixed  installations  of 
various  kinds  to  the  use  of  troops  to  seal 
off  the  area  which,  of  course,  would 
Involve  in  the  latter  case  a  lot  of  man- 
power. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  there  should  be  a  blockade  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  In  tac- 


tical warfare,  should  be  used  in  North 
or  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  operation 
there.    That  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  we 
shoiJd  use  troops  to  invade  North  Viet- 
nam as  has  been  proposed  by  Marshal 
Ky? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without 
asking  the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
take  any  position  on  the  point,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Washington  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  a 
very  good  case  could  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  we  ought  to  turn  the 
fighting  of  this  war  over  to  the  admirals 
and  generals  on  duty  on  the  ground 
there  and  let  them  take  charge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  win  the  war? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  should,  of  course, 
give  to  the  officers  in  the  field  as  much 
authority  as  can  properly  be  given  to 
them  and  still  carry  out  the  decisions 
made  by  the  President,  the  Commander 
in  Chief. 

While  there  have  been  some  misunder- 
standings and  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion, my  impression  is  that  General  West- 
moreland for  the  most  part  has  been  sub- 
stantially satisfied  with  the  authority 
granted  to  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  General  West- 
moreland been  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  continuing  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  that  although  It 
has  not  stopped  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  material  from  North  to  South  Viet- 
nam, it  has  certainly  impeded  such  in- 
filtration? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  of  a  professional 
military  man  there,  who  has  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  whether  he  be 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  being 
so  kind.  I  do  want  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment.   I  have  no  further  questions. 

I  think  that  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  clarifying  what  is  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  there  is  nothing 
personal  in  my  remarks.  There  are 
problems  particularly  relating  to  mili- 
tary operations,  that  we  unfortunately 
cannot  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
responses  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton have  been  of  help.  I  think  that  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  become  too  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  people  are 
not  entitled  to  know  or  that  they  carmot 
be  trusted  with  the  destiny  of  their  own 
country. 

This  is  an  idea  that  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing around  in  places. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Syl- 
vester to  Mr.  Morley  Safer  and  others  to 
the  effect  that  if  one  expected  to  get  the 
truth  about  what  was  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam  he  could  not  do  so  in  this  part 
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be  able  to 
cannot  do 


and  there 


of  the  world.  He  said,  in  faqt,  that  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  lie.  I  think 
that  kind  of  statement  creates  a  lot  of 
suspicion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  ther^  are  many 
things  that  we  would  like  to 
tell  every  American,  but  we 
so  without  giving  aid  and  conifort  to  our 

adversary- 

This  is  an  inhibiting  factor 
Is  no  denying  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Preside  it,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  t  tie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  * 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presid«nt,  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  imder  he  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations.  In  addition,  he 
serves  as  a  very  well-informW  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  duallfied  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  and  s<jme  of  the 
answers  he  has  given  in  regaird  to  mili- 
tary policy  in  specific,  as,  far  example, 
bombing  of  additional  military  targets, 
but  I  wish  to  join  with  him  in  general 
support  of  the  cc  irse  being  followed  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  a  hard  bui  necessary 
middle  course,  requiring  combined  de- 
termination and  restraint. 

I  also  wish  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  in  |  his  assess- 
ment of  what  our  policy  aid  position 
should  be  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  that  he  has  delineated  this 
matter  very  well;  and  in  thisi particular, 
as  in  others  he  has  discussei  today,  he 
has  made  it  again  quite  clean  that  while 
It  may  be  easier,  it  is  not  qiiite  so  ac- 
curate to  see  things  either  ii  the  black 
or  in  the  white.  I 

I  commend  the  Senatof  for  the 
thoughtful  and  useful  speech  he  has 
made,  which  has  resulted  frotn  his  inci- 
sive mind  and  his  excellent  preparation. 
I  believe  the  Senate  and  the  aountry  will 
benefit  from  the  speech  of  tiie  Senator 
and  from  his  statements  which  followed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  for 
his  remarks;  and  I  certainly  join  with 
him,  once  again,  in  warmly]  supporting 
the  President  for  what  he  ha^  been  doing 
In  Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  lonely  fight 
at  times,  and  it  has  been  oie  that  has 
not  been  easy  to  bear.  I  mOst  say  that 
the  President  deserves  the  subport  of  all 
of  us  in  what  he  is  attempting  to  do — 
that  is.  to  bring  peace  to  tlils  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  special  Help  on  our 
committee.  His  assistance  ini  connection 
with  our  NATO  hearings  apd  study  is 
absolutely  invaluable;  and  tlie  fact  that 
he  has  taken  such  a  keen  Inljerest  in  the 
defense  policy,  the  national  security  con- 
siderations of  that  area,  has  $een  a  great 
contribution  to  the  Senate  land  to  the 
security  problems  in  that  critical  area  of 
the  world.  I  commend  him  most  highly. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  tJie  Senator 
very  much  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginla.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JACKSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  between  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

While  I  agree  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  and 
congenial  senior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
particularly  those  which  relate  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  friends  in 
southeast  Asia  have  been  contributing 
enough  support,  or  as  much  support  as 
they  should  have,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance to  those  countries  of  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
must,  in  this  instance,  associate  myself, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington; I  serve  with  him  on  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee; 
and  I  join  with  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  who  said  earlier  that  no 
one  in  the  Senate  gives  to  this  Important 
subject  more  thought,  more  considera- 
tion, and  more  experience  than  is  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  He  is 
a  careful  thinker ;  he  has  visited  the  area 
of  South  Vietnam  many  times;  he  ex- 
pends much  time  and  energy  in  study- 
ing the  problems  involved  there,  and  he 
Is  truly  one  of  this  country's  experts  in 
this  field. 

I  particulaily  agree  with  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  when 
he  says  that  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  a  popular  under- 
standing of  the  stakes  in  Vietnam  in  rela- 
tion to  our  world  policies.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  our  country  should  care- 
fully reflect  upon  the  fact  that  South 
Vietnam  is  a  part  of  southeast  Asia. 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  vast  territory  of  200 
million  people.  It  is  endowed  with  great 
natural  resources.  It  dominates  the 
gateway  between  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
disui  Oceans.  It  is  flanked  on  the  one 
side  by  the  subcontinent  of  India  and 
on  the  other  side  by  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  New  Zealand.  It  sits  astride 
the  fdrways  and  the  sealanes  that  sepa- 
rate our  own  west  coast  from  Asia  and 
from  Africa.  It  is  strategically  located. 
If  South  Vietnam  should  fall,  I  am  afraid 
that  other  parts  of  southeast  Asia  would 
go.  The  Communists  have  already  indi- 
cated that  Thailand  Is  the  next  country 
on  their  timetable,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  was  idle  talk  on  their  part,  by 
any  means. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  we  must  take 
at  face  value  the  remarks  made  by  Khru- 
shchev in  1961  to  the  effect  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  "sacred  war."  Then,  too, 
we  must  attribute  to  the  remarks  of  Gen. 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
the  basic  thinking  that  goes  on  in  the 
Communist  mind  with  regard  to  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  when  he  referred  to 
that  war  as  the  "model  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  our  time,"  and 
that  if  the  United  States  can  be  defeated 
there,  "it  can  be  defeated  everjrwhere  In 
the  world." 

Then,  too,  in  support  of  this  thesis  on 
the  part  of  Giap  and  Khrushchev,  the 
foremost  Commimist  Chinese  paper,  the 


Peking  People's  Daily,  has  referred  to  the 
South  Vietnam  conflict  as  the  "focal 
point  of  the  international  class  struggle," 
and  as  the  "acid  test  for  all  the  political 
forces  of  the  world." 

So  here  we  have,  in  the  words  of  the 
Communists  themselves,  the  statement 
that  this  is  the  "acid  test." 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  whether 
the  people  in  southeast  Asia  are  wUiing 
to  contribute  to  the  common  effort  there, 
as  they  indeed  should,  it  behooves  us  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  America  is  a 
world  power. 

We  have  a  great  interest  in  the  Pacific 
and  we  simply  cannot  stand  by  and  let 
the  Communists  overrun  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  and  the  other  countries  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  if  this  so-called  war  of 
national  liberation  should  succeed  In 
South  Vietnam  this  might  be  repeated 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

I  believe  if  the  United  States  were  to 
be  defeated,  or  if  it  were  to  withdraw— 
turn  tail  and  run,  as  the  President  ex- 
pressed it — ^thls  would  be  the  green  light 
to  the  Communists  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  a  stand,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  buy  peace  by  so  doing.  I 
feel  that  we  would  only  buy  a  little  time 
with  which  to  "dig  in"  on  a  new  line 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  result 
would  be  to  whet  the  appetite  for  more 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  feel  the  time  is 
now.  We  should  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
press our  firm  determination  to  support 
him  as  he  is  confronted  with  this  very 
depressing  and  very  great  problem  daily. 

I  do  not  support  him  in  all  matters. 
I  have  opposed  some  of  his  domestic 
policies  in  the  past  and  undoubtedly  will 
in  the  future.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree 
with  everyttiing  that  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  he  knows  more  than  I  do  and  he, 
more  so  than  I,  has  access  to  information. 

We  have  to  stand  behind  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief — and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  he  is  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat.  We  have  fighting 
men  in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  must 
stand  behind  our  men  there  and  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  hold  up  his 
hand  and  show  the  world  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  indeed  not  dis- 
united as  the  picture,  repeatedly  dis- 
torted, may  have  led  other  peoples  of  the 
world  to  believe. 

I  believe  we  must  present  a  determined 
and  a  unified  stand  in  this  matter  which 
is  so  vital  to  all  of  our  people,  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  to  our  posterity. 

I  join  in  believing,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  stated,  that  the  main 
battlefield  in  the  Vietnamese  war  may 
prove  to  be  "the  battlefield  of  public 
opinion  here  at  home."  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  quite  right  in  indi- 
cating that  the  battle  of  Dienbienphu 
was  not  won  there  or  lost  there.  It  was 
won  and  lost  in  Paris.  Prance  did  not 
lose  the  war  with  the  fall  of  Dienbien- 
phu.   That  war  was  lost  in  Paris.    It  was 
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lost  at  home.    Not  only  were  there  dis- 
unity and  lack  of  cooperation  among  the 
French  generals  in  Vietnam,  there  was 
disunitv  at  home.   The  French  people  did 
not  throw  their  wholehearted  support  be- 
hind their  fighting  men.  and  France  paid 
the  price  of  defeat.     The  Communists 
have  some  reason  to  believe  and  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  not  have 
the  stomach  to  see  this  thing  through, 
and  that  some  of  the  demonstrations  and 
protests  that  have  been  made  here  at 
home— in  some  instances  indubitably  by 
well-meaning   people   who   participated 
fjierein— will  so  undermine  the  war  effort 
that  the  history  of  the  failure  of  France 
will  be  repeated  by  an  American  failure. 
We  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  book 
of  historj-  and  particularly  should  we 
view  that  history  with  the  utmost  se- 
riousness as  it  was  so  painfully  written 
In  blood  by  France  a  little  over  a  decade 
ago  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  where 
our  fighting   men   are  today   shedding 
their  precious  blood.     For  upon  those 
pages  it  is  Indelibly  written  that  France 
showed  the  most  complete  indifference 
toward  her  army.    Even  in  the  face  of 
Incompetence  of  the  French  high  com- 
mand, but  for  the  monstrous  indiffer- 
ence of  a  nation,  the  outcome  of  the 
French  effort  in  Indochina  might  have 
been  victory  rather  than  defeat.    For  at 
the  bottom  of  everything  was  faith  or 
the  lack  of  faith,  the  wiU  of  a  people,  or 
its  decline. 

America  must  evince  the  will,  the  faith, 
and  the  spirit  to  persevere  where  others 
have  weakened,  to  prevail  where  others 
have  lost. 

While  some  of  us  may  feel  that  we 
should  not  have  gotten  involved  so  deep- 
ly in  South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place, 
nevertheless,  we  are  there.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  engage  in  polemics  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  become 
engaged  there.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
there,  and  it  is  vital  that  our  President 
have  the  support  of  Ills  people.  I  in- 
tend to  stand  beside  him,  and  I  shall 
hold  up  his  hand  and  the  hands  of  our 
fighting  men. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  tliink  he  has  performed  a 
signal  service  by  bringing  to  the  Senate 
today  his  thoughtful  and  valuable  re- 
flections and  advice  on  tliis  vital  and 
most  disturbing  subject  of  our  times. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  very  kind  remarks  wliich 
he  has  made  with  regard  to  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  and  be  as  em- 
phatic as  possible  about  my  feelings  re- 
garding the  need  for  our  allies  to  par- 
ticipate more  and  give  more  in 
connection  with  the  effort  in  South 
Vietnam. 


I  would  not  want  the  record  to  stand 
that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  do. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  things  have 
changed  for  the  better  of  far  as  our 
allies  in  the  Par  East  are  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  neutrals, are  concerned. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  by 
reason  of  our  determined  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution  to  the  dialog  and  discus- 
sion on  tills  all-important  matter  which 


is  now  before  the  Senate.    It  has  been 
most  helpful.  .^     ^     _ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
excellent,  thought-provoking  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1.  I  am  particularly  impressed  by 
several  points  in  this  fine  speech  which 
he  has  brought  out  so  well. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  too 
many  people  view  the  Vietnam  situation 
without  taking  into  account  the  whole 
picture  in  eastern  Asia  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Vietnam  carmot  be  viewed  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  not  an  Isolated  situation. 
If  it  were,  we  would  probably  be  deeply 
concerned  for  the  future  of  the  Viet- 
namese people— but  we  would  probably 
not  commit  our  men  and  our  resources 
to  their  defense. 

Our  commitment  to  Vietnam  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  our  goal  of  peaceful  change  in 
eastern  Asia. 

The  problem  today,  as  my  dlstm- 
guished  colleague  has  pointed  out  so 
clearly,  is  that  too  many  people  do  not 
see  much  beyond  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  which 
my  colleague  makes  so  well  is  that,  while 
we  must  be  always  ready  and  willing  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  con- 
tacts with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  rnust 
bear  in  mind  that  we  must  always  deal 
from  strength.  We  must  never  let  down 
our  guard  or  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 

of  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  re- 
laxation of  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  derives 
from  our  increased  strength — and  not 
from  any  new-found  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets. 

I  also  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
my  colleague's  view  that  our  present 
stand  in  Vietnam  has  fortified  the  tend- 
encies of  other  nations  to  resist  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Indonesia's  wholesale  rejection  of  com- 
munism in  recent  months,  the  spark  of 
independence  being  shown  by  North 
Korea  and  the  Chinese  reversals  in 
Africa  might  never  have  occurred  if  we 
had  not  demonstrated  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  eastern  Asia. 

I  am  also  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  necessity  to  continue  maintaining 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  through  our 
aerial  strikes  on  important  military  and 
logistical  targets. 

And  I  carmot  understand  why  targets 
which  are  now  open  to  aerial  bombard- 
ment are  presently  denied  to  our  naval 
units.  This  type  of  pressure  can  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  our  present  efforts 
in  Vietnam  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  naval  gunfire  has  not  yet  been 
authorized  for  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  must  continue  to  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  Hanoi  regime  until  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  obvious  that  it  can 
never  hope  to  win  this  war.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  airstrikes,  combined  with  the 
accurate,  constant  pressure  of  naval 
bombardment,  will  bring  the  quickest 
results.  ^^     . 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Vietnam.    And  my  visit  there  has  cre- 


ated   substantial    optimism   about   the 
present  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  share  my  collegue's  confidence  in  the 
President's  handling  of  tills  vrar  and 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  that  we  can  pay  no 
greater  service  to  our  Nation  than  by 
demonstrating  to  our  President  that  we 
support  liim  in  this  dark  and  troubUng 
dilemma. 


THE  RISING  CRIME  RATE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
other  occasions  this  year  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  grave 
public  concern  over  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  in  our  country  today.  I  have  com- 
mented on  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
holding  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S. 
436  (1966) ,  and  other  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  have  enhanced  the  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  criminal  to  the 
grave  detriment  of  society. 

That  the  public  is  cognizant  of,  and 
disturbed  about,  our  soaring  crime  rate, 
and    the    inclination    of    the    Supreme 
Court  to  free  convicted  self-confessed 
criminals  is  apparent  from  the  results  of 
a  recent  current  events  test  and  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting    System    December    1966. 
When  asked,  "Do  you  think  that  the 
present  restrictions  on  the   poUce  are 
correct  and  fair?"  only  32  percent  say 
yes.    Asked,  "Do  you  tiiink  that  the  po- 
lice should  again  be  allowed  to  be  tough- 
er with  suspects  than  they  can  be  now?'' 
56  percent  say  yes.    Sixty-two  percent  of 
the  respondents  correctly  answered  the 
following  fact  question:  "This  year,  in 
the  Miranda  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  which  affects  a 
person's  rights  if  he  is  picked  up  by  the 
police.    Which  of  the  following  did  tlie 
Supreme  Court  say:  First,  that  people 
taken  into  custody  must  be  told  of  their 
rights  to  remain  silent;  second,  tliat  con- 
fessions can  no  longer  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  court;  or,  third,  that  police 
cannot    question    suspects    before    the 
trial'"     Although  No.  1  is  the  correct 
answer,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far,  as 
a  practical  matter,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  answers  2  and  3. 

If  62  percent  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
high  percentage  of  correct  answers  on 
such  an  hivolved  fact  question,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  only  28  percent  of 
the  respondents  knew  approximately  how 
many  servicemen  the  United  States  has 
stationed  in  Vietnam— the  leading  news 
topic  for  the  past  year.  Perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  disparity  of  conwt  re- 
sponse to  the  two  questions  is  that  Viet- 
nam is  a  distant  country  directly  affect- 
ing a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
American  people  at  this  tims,  while  the 
deplorable  prevailing  crime  rate  in  this 
country  generally  affects  every  Ameri- 
can Each  individual  is  a  potential  vic- 
tim of  crime,  and  the  odds  are  getting 
better  each  year  that  more  and  more  of 
us  will  sooner  or  later  become  criminal 

f^t&tJ.  stiles 

Two  of  the  bUls  which  I  have  hitro- 
duced  this  session  are  designed  to  make 
a  prompt  and  direct  attack  on  the  peril- 
ous crime  condition  existing  in  our  coun- 
try today.  S.  674  provides  for  a  sound 
and  reasonable  legislative  approach  re- 
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garding  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions,  rather  than  the  oterous  ex- 
clusionary rules  laid  down  in  the  Miran- 
da decision.  I  should  like  to  Ipoint  out 
that  at  least  seven  members  of  jthe  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  believe 
that  the  "legitimate  place  of  voliantary 
confessions  in  law  enforcemenit  must  be 
reestablished  and  their  use  tnade  de- 
pendent upon  meeting  dui  process 
standards  of  voluntariness."    j 

S.  675  would  outlaw  all  wiretapping 
except  where  permission  i$  granted 
under  restricted  conditions  by  'a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  dul^  author- 
ized law  enforcement  ofQcers  engaged  in 
the  investigation  and  prevention  of 
specified  categories  of  crimiiiall  offenses. 
A  majority  of  the  Presidenjt's  Crime 
Commission  believes  that  "legislation 
should  be  enacted  granting  carefully 
circumscribed  authority  for  I  electronic 
surveillance  to  law  enforcement  officers." 

Although  only  a  minority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  admit  concern 
with  the  damaging  effect  th«  Miranda 
decision  is  having  on  law  enforcement, 
there  are  other  individuals  "who  deny 
that  the  Miranda  holding  hampers  law 
enforcement.    That  simply  W  not  true. 

Every  day,  in  almost  every  newspaper 
that  serves  a  metropolitan  arqa,  one  will 
find  at  least  one  commentary  c)n  the  law- 
lessness running  rampant  in  jour  coun- 
try. And  it  is  now  commonplace  to  read 
about  self-confessed  murderers,  rapists, 
and  robbers  being  set  free  bjj  reluctant 
judges  and  prosecutors  who  lare  under 
compulsion  to  comply  with  the  mandate 
handed  down  by  the  Supremp  Court  in 
the  Miranda  decision.  J 

A  recent  case,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  January  31,  1967,  tts  typical. 
Justice  Charles  Marks  of  the  I  New  York 
Supreme  Court  was  forced  Ito  dismiss 
charges  against  two  self-confessed  mur- 
derers because  they  had  nof  been  in- 
formed of  their  right  to  couisel  before 
confessing  to  their  crime.  Injdismissing 
the  murder  indictment  the  ar«cle  quotes 
Justice  Marks  as  stating: 

These  defendants  have  records  tfor  robbery, 
assault  and  drugs,  as  weU  as  oiher  crimes. 
In  the  very  near  future  I  expect  to  see  the 
defendants  back  again  In  this  coart.  I  hope 
It  won't  be  for  murder.  As  I  sen  the  smirks 
on  their  faces,  I  know  they  are  getting  away 
with  murder. 

Justice  Marks  was  further  quoted  as 
saying  it  was  the  second  time  in  10  days 
he  hswi  been  forced,  becai|se  of  the 
Miranda  decision,  to  dismissi  a  murder 
charge  against  a  defendanti  who  had 
confessed. 

Another,  and  more  recent  fexample  of 
the  impact  of  the  Miranda  decision  on 
law  enforcement  is  contained  lin  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  2^,  1967,  as 
follows : 

A  man  who  adnoitted  slaying  tUs  wife  and 
five  small  children  walked  out  ol  a  Brooklyn 
courtroom  yesterday,  free  because  the  only 
available  evidence  against  him  was  bla  own 
confession.  I 

The  defendant,  Jose  Suarez,  22|years,  a  fac- 
tory worker,  was  arrested  on  Adrll  27,  1966. 
Questioned  by  the  police,  he  signed  a  state- 
ment, acknowledging  having  killed  his  com- 
mon-law wife,  Maria  Torres,  24    their  chil- 


dren, Yvette,  4;  Nancy,  3;  and  Jose,  11 
months;  and  also  Harry  Santiago,  4;  and 
Maria  Antonio  2. 

Suarez  said  in  the  confession  that  after 
his  vrtfe  had  cut  his  leg  with  a  knife  during 
an  argument,  he  seized  the  weapon  and 
stabbed  her  and  the  children  more  than  100 
times.  That  was  on  April  23  in  their  home 
at  301  Hooper  Street. 

On  June  13  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  the  landmark  :tiranda  case 
that  a  defendant  in  custody  must  be  in- 
formed of  his  rights.  These  include  the 
right  to  remain  silent  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
the  right  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  the  right 
to  a  warning  that  anything  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him  at  trial. 

Suarez  was  advised  on  none  of  these  points, 
since  New  York  State  law  at  the  time  did  not 
require  it.  However,  the  Miranda  decision 
applied  to  him.  Inasmuch  as  It  was  made 
retroactive  to  cover  ail  defendants  who  had 
not  yet  been  tried.  •   •   • 

For  seven  months  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota  and  the  police 
sought,  without  success,  to  obtain  evidence 
other  than  the  confession  against  Suarez. 
A  grand  jury  finally  indicted  him  on  Nov.  4. 
One  week  later,  with  a  lawyer.  Suarez  re- 
tracted the  confession  and  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

"I  daresay  that  if  his  questioning  had  con- 
formed with  the  requirements  of  Mnanda, 
this  defendant  would  be  in  Sing  Sing  Prison 
serving  several  life  sentences,"  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nathan  R.  Schor  told  the 
court  yesterday.  "I  am  now  constrained  to 
ask  for  dismissal  of  the  Indictment." 

Suarez  stood  at  the  defense  table,  his  head 
bowed.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  or  even 
look  up.  Prank  Ortiz,  his  lawyer,  was  beside 
him. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael  Kern 
then  spoke :  "Unfortunately  the  general  pub- 
lic doesn't  understand  the  law.  Even  an 
animal  such  as  this  one,  and  1  believe  this  Is 
instating  the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  pro- 
tected with  all  the  legal  safegxiards.  This  is 
a  very  sad  thing.  It  is  so  repulsive  It  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold  and  any  decent  human 
being's  stomach  turn  to  let  a  thing  like  this 
out  on  the  street." 

Leaning  forward,  Justice  Kern  addressed 
the  prosecutor:  "Are  you  sure,  I  a^k  you  most 
seriously,  whether  his  (confession)  is  all  you 
have  in  this  case?" 

Mr.  Schor  replied:  "I  say  reluctantly,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  that  we  simply  have  no  alter- 
native.   There  is  no  other  evidence." 

Suarez  was  led  away  In  handcuffs  for  rou- 
tine processing  before  his  release.  An  hour 
later  he  was  a  free  man. 

Last  night  Mr.  Koota  Issued  the  following 
statement:  "The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  weighted  the  scales  of  justice  heav- 
ily in  favor  of  the  criminal  suspect.  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  but  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall  Indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  to  outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  po- 
lice. If  and  when  that  melancholy  day  comes, 
the  death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  en- 
forcement will  have  been  sounded." 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  a  leading 
philosopher  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
states  that  crime  is  increasing  because  of 
a  widespread  and  "false  compassion"  for 
criminals.  I  listened  to  Bishop  Sheen's 
discourse  that  evening  and  was  tremen- 
dously impressed.  I  wish  every  Ameri- 
can could  have  heard  what  he  said  about 
false  compassion. 

The  U.S.  News  &  'World  Report  of 
January  23,  1967,  quotes  Bishop  Sheen 
as  saying:  "A  pity  that  is  shown  not  to 
the  mugged,  but  to  the  mugger,  not  to 
the  family  of  the  murdered,  but  to  the 
murderer,  not  to  the  woman  who  was 
raped,  but  to  the  rapist,"  Is  a  false  com- 


passion. An  article  in  the  Aurora  Beacon 
News  of  January  20,  1967,  commenting 
on  Bishop  Sheen's  definition  of  "false 
compassion,"  asserts  that  this  "clemency 
of  a  false  kind"  extends,  in  attitude,  to 
the  highest  court  of  our  land;  that  no 
longer  does  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  heed 
the  wise  advice  of  Justice  Cardozo,  "Jus- 
tice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fair- 
ness must  not  be  strained  until  it  is  nar- 
rowed to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the 
balance  true." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  highest  court  of 
our  land  is  so  afflicted  with  such  false 
compassion  that  their  sympathies  go  out 
to  the  rapist,  the  murdered,  the  mugger, 
and  the  robber,  rather  than  to  their  vic- 
tims, then  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  all 
over  this  country  are  clamoring  against 
the  police  with  a  charge  of  police  brutal- 
ity. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government,  and  the 
judiciary,  to  reexamine  this  issue  and 
take  appropriate  action  to  bring  the 
scales  of  justice  back  into  balance  to 
where  society  has  some  protection,  to 
where  there  is  the  probability  instead  of 
the  improbability  that  exists  today  that 
if  a  man  commits  a  heinous  crime  he 
will  not  only  be  detected  and  arrested, 
but  that  he  will  be  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  punished,  and  not  set  free  on  so- 
ciety to  again  pursue  his  nefarious  deeds. 
Mr.  President,  today  we  do  not  have 
a  true  balance  in  the  scales  of  justice 
between  lawlessness  and  the  rights  of 
society.  We  must  return  to  that  true 
balance  about  which  Justice  Cardozo 
spoke. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  more  than  200 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  will  be 
invaluable  in  our  long-range  fight 
against  crime. 

I  intend  to  support  many  of  them  and 
I  hope  that  those  that  are  most  promis- 
ing with  respect  to  being  effective,  and 
which  would  serve  as  weapons  or  detri- 
ments against  crime,  can  be  enacted  at 
this  session. 

I  commend  the  President  for  recog- 
nizing the  urgency  for  legislation  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention. But  I  am  convinced  we  must 
go  far  beyond  the  recommendations  of 
a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  and  ol 
the  President  if  we  are  to  alleviate  the 
injustices  that  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, such  as  Miranda  have  imposed  on 
society.  We  simply  cannot  win  this  war 
on  crime  if  we  do  not  face  up  to  these 
deplorable  court  decisions  and  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  speak  on  this 
subject  often,  and  as  often  as  necessary, 
to  keep  this  issue  ever  before  this  body 
and  before  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  combating  crime.  In  winning  the  war 
against  crime,  and  seeing  that  measures 
are  taken  to  bring  about  better  law  en- 
forcement, and  more  certainty  in  the  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  of  those  who 
commit  these  violent  crimes.  I  express 
the  hope  again  that  during  this  session  of 
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Congress  effective  legislation  in  this  field 
can  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  articles  from  which  I  have 
quoted  and  some  additional  articles  and 
editorials  relating  to  this  topic  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Tues- 
day. February  21,  1967,  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  "National  Crime  Report  as  a 
Whole  Falls  Short." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1967,  David  Lawrence,  "Severe 
Blow  to  Law  Enforcement." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  February  22. 
1967.  "200,000  Names  Tied  to  Cosa  Nos- 
tra in  United  States." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  February  20, 
1967,  editorial,  "A  Landmark  Report  on 
Crime." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1967.  editorial,  "Crippling  His 
'War  on  Crime.'  " 

The  Washington  Dally  News,  February 
21,  1967,  editorial,  "The  Case  for  Wire- 
tapping." 

The  New  York  Times,  February  21, 
1967,  "Confessed  Slayer  of  Wife  and  Five 
Children  Freed." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967.  David  Lawrence,  "Crime 
Fight  a  Major  1968  Issue." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1967,  editorial,  "The  'Plague'  of 
Crime." 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  "Compassion  for  'Punks' 
Too  Much,  Says  Bishop  Sheen." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1967,  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  "Fruits 
of  Court  Decisions  Ripen." 

World  Journal  Tribune,  New  York. 
January  31,  1967,  "Her  Husband  Slain, 
Suspects  Freed." 

The  New  York  Times,  January  31, 
1967,  "Two  Who  Confessed  Go  Free  In 
Slaying." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  Janu- 
ary 26.  1967,  David  Lawrence,  "More 
Funds  Needed  To  Fight  Crime." 

Ai-kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Pebmary  1,  1967,  editorial,  "For  Better 
Justice." 

Aurora  (111.)  Beacon  News,  January 
30,  1967,  "Crime  Is  Encouraged  by  Mis- 
placed Mercy." 

Chicago  Daily  News,  January  31,  1967, 
David  Lawrence,  "Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sions Likely  Issue  in  1968." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  editorial, 
"In  Unlimited  War  on  Crime." 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  February  8, 
1967,  editorial,  "Wiretap  BUI  Would  Aid 
Mobsters." 

World  Journal  Tribune,  New  York, 
February  22,  1967,  editorial,  "Criminals 
at  Large." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  21,  1967] 
National  Crime  Report  as  a  Whole  Falls 
Short 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Sunday's  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  contains  so  much  that  Is  good 
and  wise  and  constructive  that  one  gropes 
uncertainly  to  explain  just  why  the  report  as 
a  whole  falls  short.    It  is  a  matter  of  tone, 
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of  emphasis,  of  attitude.  A  feeling  will  not 
go  away  that  the  commission's  staff  talked 
with  too  many  sociologists,  and  not  with 
nearly  enough  cops. 

The  report  emerges  as  a  textbook.  Indeed. 
it  is  set  in  the  double-column  design,  com- 
plete with  largely  useless  photographs, 
familiar  in  every  classroom.  "The  approach 
is  pedantic,  professiorial,  antiseptic.  The 
crime  that  is  dissected  in  these  statistical 
pages  Is  a  bloodless  crime;  all  the  passion  has 
drained  out;  the  outraged  victims  are  em- 
balnied  in  tabulated  boxes. 

Nowhere  in  the  report — or  almost  no- 
where— does  the  commission  perceive  any 
nexus  between  crime  and  punishment.  The 
very  word  "punishment"  seldom  appears. 
Instead,  the  commission  addresses  itself 
chiefly  to  crime  and  "penalty,"  as  if  the 
consequence  of  crime  somehow  ranked  with 
going  down  two,  doubled,  on  a  three-spade 
bid. 

In  only  one  brief  portion  of  the  340-page 
report,  if  a  fast  first  reading  conveys  an  ac- 
curate impression,  is  there  any  strong  sug- 
gestion that  law-abiding  people  have  rights 
that  ought  to  be  made  secure.  This  is  not 
even  in  the  body  of  the  report.  It  appears  in 
a  supplementary  statement  at  the  very  end — 
and  only  seven  of  the  19  commissioners  were 
willing  to  join  in  It. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  body  of  the  report 
implies  that  law-abiding  people  are  them- 
selves largely  to  blame  for  the  criminal  sick- 
ness that  afflicts  society.  They  have  failed 
"to  motivate"  the  young  hoodlum;  they 
arouse  temptation  by  leaving  keys  In  un- 
locked cars;  they  suffer  from  petty  thefts 
through  their  own  carelessness  In  leaving 
their  property  lying  around  loose. 

The  report  goes  to  some  pains  to  belabor 
obvious  truth,  that  "crime"  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  It  Is  obvious,  and  scarcely 
needed  saying  at  any  length,  that  tax  evasion 
and  rape  at  knlfe-polnt  are  quite  different 
crimes,  and  require  different  procedures  of 
law  enforcement.  The  commission  Itself 
acknowledges  that  public  concern  is  not 
directed  at  such  offenses  as  bribery  and  vio- 
lation of  antitrust  laws,  but  rather  at  crime 
In  the  streets.  Yet  the  report's  medical- 
school  approach  leaves  us  to  contemplate  the 
different  fields  of  crime  as  no  more  than 
desiccated  strains  of  staphylococci. 

Doubtless  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  laboratory  view.  Surely  few  persons 
would  challenge  some  of  the  elementary  cor- 
relations that  are  drawn  in  the  commission's 
report.  Slums  breed  crime,  and  crime  breeds 
slums,  and  there  Is  at  least  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  to  be  advanced  that  if  we  cure  the 
slums,  we  cure  the  crime.  But  one  wonders, 
all  the  same,  If  the  commission's  diagnosis  Is 
correctly  drawn. 

"Society  Insists  that  Individuals  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions,"  says  the  report, 
"and  the  criminal  processes  operates  on  that 
assumption.  However,  society  has  not  de- 
vised ways  for  ensuring  that  all  Its  members 
have  the  ability  to  assume  responsibility.  It 
has  let  too  many  of  them  grow  up  untaught, 
unmotivated,  unwanted  .  .  ." 

But  nowhere  does  the  reptort  suggest  that 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain  punishment 
may  also  be  a  useful  weapon  in  the  war  upon 
crime. 

These  reservations  having  been  expressed, 
It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the 
report,  and  especially  those  sections  dealing 
with  improvements  In  police  procedures  and 
with  judicial  reform,  ought  to  command  the 
sober  attention  of  civic  groups  and  bar 
associations  across  the  country.  One  quite 
minor  recommendation — that  police  boxes 
be  lighted,  unlocked  and  designated  as  emer- 
gency telephones — makes  great  good  sense. 
A  National  Criminal  Research  Foundation 
and  a  National  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
Center  probably  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  better  law  enforcement.  The  com- 
mission's   concept   of    "Youth   Service   Bu- 


reaus," located  chiefly  tn  sliun  areas,  may  be 
Idealistic  and  it  may  duplicate  other  com- 
munity services,  but  there  is  much  merit  In 
the  Idea  of  working  effectively  with  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  before  they  turn  to 
serious  crime. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  commission  on 
the  incidence  of  crime  are  as  familiar  as  they 
are  appalling.  They  need  no  recapitulation. 
What  matters  to  the  average  citizen  Is  not  so 
much  the  abstract  of  statistical  problem,  or 
even  the  sociologists'  long-range  solution. 
His  concern  goes  to  the  mugger,  the  rapist, 
the  dope-crazed  thief,  the  arrogant  young 
punks  who  Infect  his  streets.  What  can  be 
done  about  them  now?  One  of  the  com- 
mission's answers  Is  to  provide  textbooks  for 
slum  schools  that  are  written  In  slum  Eng- 
lish. Okay,  okay.  But  what  can  be  done 
tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month,  to  lock 
up  the  hoods  and  thieves? 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  13,  1967] 

Severe  Blows  to  Law  Enforcement 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Although  President  Johnson  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  lengthy  message  last  week  proposing 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  to  deal  with 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement  In 
states  and  cities,  no  attention  was  given  by 
the  President  to  the  harmful  effects  of  court 
decisions  which  provide  criminals  with  tech- 
nicalities enablng  them  to  go  free. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  for  example — 
which  Is  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
federal  government — has  today  perhaps  the 
worst  crime  record  In  the  country.  This 
has  developed  since  the  famous  "Mallory" 
decision  was  rendered  In  1957  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  after  sub- 
sequent rulings. 

Rep.  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  replied  recently 
to  a  letter  from  Washington  bankers,  written 
to  the  President  and  other  government  offi- 
cials complaining  about  the  crime  problem. 
He  says: 

"Beginning  In  1958,  the  trends  In  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  reversed.  From 
that  date  to  the  present,  the  volume  of  crime 
has  Increased  nearly  300  percent,  a  far 
greater  Increase  than  In  any  other  compara- 
ble city  In  the  nation." 

McMillan  refers  to  cases  In  which  persons 
convicted  in  lower  courts  have  been  released, 
and  adds  that  "the  criminal  mind  Is  alert 
to  court  decisions  which  provide  a  means  of 
escape  from  conviction." 

He  declares  also  that  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  spent  "thousands 
of  hours"  during  the  last  six  years  in  hear- 
ings, studies  and  conferences  to  draft  effec- 
tive legislation  against  crime  In  the  District. 
The  measure,  known  as  the  omnibus  crime 
bUl,  passed  the  House  by  a  two-to-one  ma- 
jority in  three  successive  congresses.  Last 
year  the  bill  reached  the  point  of  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  passed  by  both  houses  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  only  to  be  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed. Thus  no  opportunity  v/as  Eifforded 
to  override  the  veto  or  revise  the  legislation. 

McMillan  says  that  while  improvement  In 
the  police  system  and  the  provision  of  extra 
funds  for  law  enforcement  are  decidedly 
helpful,  all  this  will  be  of  little  avail  unless 
the  courts  are  cooperative  In  battling  crime. 
He  continues: 

"Nationwide,  It  appears  that  we  Jiay  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  wrong  answers 
to  crime  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago, 
we  had  more  poverty,  more  slums,  poorer 
schools,  lower  educational  achievement,  but 
a  crime  rate  which  was  significantly  lower 
than  today. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  have  tried  to  reduce 
crime  through  expenditures  for  education, 
housing  programs  and  slum  clearance,  coun- 
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Belors  and  peychlatrlsts  for  our  J\|venlles.  In- 
determinate sentences,  probation^  parole,  and 
rehabilitation  for  criminals,  only  to  find  a 
rapid  acceleration  In  the  crime  rSte. 

"A  recent  national  study  Indicated  that  85 
percent  of  those  persons  apprehended  for 
crimes  were  repeat  offenders." 

Unfavorable  sociological  condlilons  alone 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  sltuatlbn  here,  as 
McMillan  points  out  that  the  operating  ex- 
p>enses  per  pupil  in  schools  in  thq  District  of 
Columbia  are  probably  the  highest  of  any 
comparable  city.  Welfare  and  pt^blic  health 
expenditures  have  been  doubled  within  re- 
cent years,  while  large  sums  have  been  spent 
for  slum  clearance  and  public  hoiising.  Mc- 
BdiUan  mentions  also  th£.t  this  c(ty  has  one 
of  the  lowest  unemployment  raftes  of  any 
city  in  the  nation  and  that  the!  per  capita 
Income  levels  are  high.     He  add^: 

"Despite  these  facts,  the  crln^  rate  has 
increased  almost  300  percent  111  10  years, 
about  double  the  national  averagje  rate,  and 
crime  clearance  here  has  dropped  from  57 
percent  to  25  percent.  During]  the  same 
time  the  District  of  Columbia  prl^n  popula- 
tion at  Lorton  has  dropped  frofa  approxi- 
mately 2,200  to  about  1,100.  Sttch  results 
are  not  primarily  because  of  any  ttasic  defect 
in  organization,  inefficiency,  or  inadequacy 
of  facilities  of  the  Metropolitan  IPolice  De- 
partment." 

For  some  undisclosed  reason,  tlie  adminis- 
tration has  Ignored  the  severe  blows  to  law 
enforcement  that  have  come  tropi  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Enquirer. 

Feb.  22.  1967] 

Two  Hui«DR£D  Thousand  Name^  Tied  to 

CosA  Nostra  in  thk  United  States 

The  Justice  Department  disclosed  It  has 
assembled  a  file  of  more  than  20b.000  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  thought  tip  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cosa  Nostra  crimi^  syndicate 
In  the  United  States. 

The  file  contains  the  names  of  3115  so- 
called  principals — the  most  important  crime 
figures  and  subjects  of  some  kind  iof  Investi- 
gation— plus  associated  indlviduali  and  biisi- 
nesses  that  "number  a  couple  o^  hundred 
thousand."  [ 

The  file  is  the  result  of  six  yeai-s  of  work 
by  government  investigators  since  the  Justice 
Department's  organized  crime  drife  got  un- 
der way  in  1961.  [ 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Btqulrer, 
Feb.  20,  19671  T 

A  Landmark  Report  on  CSime 

The  report  Issued  by  the  Presidept's  Crime 
Commission,  interpreted  by  Mr.  .^hnson  as 
a  work  of  scholarship  and  an  urgtnt  call  to 
action,  seems  thoroughly  controjverslal  in 
many  of  Its  details,  so  expensive  inj  execution 
Bs  to  Stagger  the  taxpayer,  and  sc^  broad  in 
scope  as  to  be  characterized.  In  fact,  as  a 
charter  for  a  New  America.  All  «e  have  to 
do.  apparently,  is  everything. 

Yet  it  may  stand  as  an  enduring  landmark 
by  which  the  country  can  steer  a  saner  and 
safer  course  in  the  future.  The  galloping 
Increase  In  crimes  of  all  kinds  Is  no  Joke  and 
won't  go  away  for  being  Ignored.    ' 

If,  as  the  Commission  indicates,  ifce  Nation 
must  start  by  going  hammer  and  tpngs  after 
the  conditions  that  breed  crime,  It  doesn't 
only  mean  the  slums  and  ghettos.'  although 
they  are  of  top  priority;  it  also  meabs  a  basic 
reorientation  of  American  thlnkltag  about 
crime,  for  the  Commission  found  tl£t  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  us  admit  to  having  done  some 
act  that  could  have  resulted  in  a  jjail  term. 
If  we  want  an  ordered  and  decent  «oclety  we 
must  start  with  Number  One. 

Any  single  one  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations should  result  in  some  |  improve- 
ment of  the  crime  situation :  50.000i  more  po- 
lice, for  instance,  and  all  of  them^  in  time, 
college  graduates.    Or  a  vastly  beljter  func- 


tioning Judiciary.  Or  half-way  houses  for 
not-so-serious  criminals. 

But  the  dissents  of  seven  members  of 
former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  19- 
member  Commission  are  worthy  of  note, 
too.  They  ask  legislation  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  widely 
held  to  hamper  poUce  in  their  work.  We  be- 
lieve this  aspect  needs  attention  for  the  com- 
munity's safety  as  well  as  police  morale. 

This  massive  report  is  something  America 
needs — and  must  weigh  carefully. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  16,  1967) 
Cripplino  His  "War  on  Crime" 
The  President  has  always  talked  in  ringing 
terms  of  his  determination  to  wage  an  all- 
out  war  on  crime,  to  make  certain  that  the 
law-abiding  American  people  will  be  safe  on 
the  streets.  In  their  homes  and  in  their  places 
of  business.     When  the  chips  are  down,  how- 
ever, he  tends  to  back  away  from  the  fight. 

This  was  demonstrated,  we  think.  In  his 
misguided  veto  of  the  District  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  after  long  and 
careful  study.  The  same  tendency  has 
cropped  up  again  in  his  message  to  the  90th 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  union.  Two  of 
his  paragraphs  Illustrate  the  point. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  "Improving 
the  quality  of  life  and  enlarging  the  meaning 
of  Justice  for  all  Americans,"  the  President 
said:  "We  should  protect  what  Justice  Bran- 
dels  called  the  "right  most  valued  by  civi- 
lized men' — the  right  to  privacy.  We  should 
outlaw  all  wire-tapping — public  and  pri- 
vate— wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs, 
except  when  the  security  of  the  nation  Is  at 
stake — and  then  only  with  the  strictest  safe- 
guards. We  should  exercise  the  full  reach 
of  our  constitutional  powers  [whatever  that 
may  mean]  to  outlaw  electronic  'bugging' 
and  'snooping.' " 

Six  paragraphs  later  the  President  came  to 
the  1967  version  of  his  War  on  Crime  in  a 
section  headed:  "This  nation  must  make  an 
all-out  effort  to  combat  crime."  Here  are 
the  key  sentences:  "Our  country's  laws  must 
be  respected.  Order  must  be  maintained. 
I  will  support — with  all  the  constitutional 
powers  I  possess— our  nation's  law-enforce- 
ment officials  in  their  attempt  to  control  the 
crime  and  violence  that  tear  the  fabric  of 
our  communities." 

We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Inherent  contradictions  In  this  rhetorical 
nonsense.  But  we  do  know  that  the  laws 
are  not  being  respected,  that  order  is  not 
being  maintained,  that  the  incidence  of 
crime  is  constantly  rising,  and  that  neither 
lofty  verbiage  nor  more  federal  money,  which 
the  President  proposes,  can  reverse  this  trend. 
What,  we  wonder,  does  the  President  think 
Jixstice  Brandels  meant  by  the  right  to 
privacy — the  "right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men"?  Does  this  right  of  privacy  apply  to 
the  criminal  who  kidnaps  a  child  for  ransom, 
and  who  will  not  hesitate  to  kill  the  child 
if  it  serves  his  purposes?  Does  it  apply  to 
those  unconscionable  characters  at  the  top 
who  enrich  themselves  from  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics, even  down  to  the  level  of  our  schools, 
and  never  mind  the  cost  In  ruined  lives? 
Does  it  extend  to  organized  crime,  to  the 
racketeers  who  survive  by  corrupting  law- 
enforcement  officials  at  the  price  of  tearing 
apart  "the  fabric  of  our  communities"? 

There  are  two  possible  conclusions.  One 
is  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  insincere  in  his  war 
on  crime.  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  other 
is  that  he  doesn't  really  know  what  he  Is 
saying.     This,  we  think.  Is  likely. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  against 
"snooping."  Who  isn't?  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  wiretaps  and  electronic  devices 
are  vitally  Important  tools  If  the  war  on 
crime,  especially  organized  crime,  is  to  be- 
come anything  more  than  a  mouthful  of 
words.    To  say  as  some  do  that  these  tools 


cannot  be  used  without  Invading  the  privacy 
of  the  bedroom,  whatever  the  emotional  la. 
pact  of  this  contention,  is  simply  not  true 

Our  hope  is  that  the  President  will  take 
a  second  look  at  the  phony  advice  which  hag 
been  given  him,  that  he  will  talk  to  people 
who  know  something  about  the  facts  of  Ufg 
In  any  meaningful  war  on  crime,  and  that 
he  will  exercise  all  of  the  constitutional 
powers  he  possesses  to  seek  authorization, 
subject  to  strict  controls,  of  the  use  of  wire- 
tape  and  electronic  devices  in  the  many  in- 
stances  in  which  they  are  essential  to  effec- 
tive  law  enforcement.  As  a  companion  piece 
he  should  seek  legislation  imposing  a  total 
ban  on  unauthorized  "snooping."  For  this  is 
the  area  in  which  the  valid  right  to  privacy 
is  being  destroyed. 

[The  Washington,  D.C.  Daily  News,  Feb  31 
1967] 
The  Case  for  Wiretapping 
Among  its  many  thoughtful  proposals  lot 
attacking  crime,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission strongly  favors  a  law  to  legalize  wire, 
tapping      by      law     officers  —  under     strict 
supervision. 

As  it  stands,  the  situation  in  this  field  now 
is  "intolerable."  the  commission  report 
asserts. 

Under  a  series  of  laws  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  wiretap  information  is  not  ad- 
missible in  Federal  courts.  But  it  is  used 
ii  some  state  courts,  although  technically  in 
violation  Of  Federal  law.  President  Johnson 
has  banned  any  type  of  electronic  snooping 
by  Federal  agents. 

But  the  Crime  Commission  reported  that 
the  knowledgeable  witnesses  who  helped  It 
In  Its  study  of  crime  believe  the  use  of 
"electronic  surveillance"  is  substantial  and 
increasing. 

It  is  widely  used  by  private  eyes  and  others. 
And  it  is  being  done  with  no  supervision  at 
all. 

The  commission  Included  In  its  report  a 
detailed  description  of  the  difficulty  of  crack- 
ing organized  crime  because  of  the  "layers  of 
Insulation"  between  the  top  criminals  and 
their  minions  who  might  be  caught.  Then 
it  quotes  District  Attorney  Frank  A.  Hogan 
of  New  York  who  testified  he  could  not  have 
convicted  some  of  the  most  infamous  gang- 
sters without  wiretapping  or  bugging. 

Wiretaps,  Mr.  Hogan  said,  are  "the  single 
most  valuable  weapon  In  law  enforcement's 
fight  against  organized  crime." 

The  great  majority  of  law  officers,  the  com- 
mission said,  think  these  devices  are 
"indispensable." 

The  commission  conceded  eavesdropping 
can  be  an  invasion  of  privacy.  So  it  made 
a  sensible  recommendation: 

That  Congress  pass  a  law  specifically  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  That  all  private  use 
of  electronic  snoops  be  outlawed — and  we 
would  add  with  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. But  that  law  enforcement  officers 
be  authorized  to  use  these  techniques  on  a 
"carefully  circumscribed"  basis — with  ad- 
vance court  approval  in  each  instance. 

If  crime  Is  the  enormous  problem  the 
Crime  Commission  describes — and  it  is— 
then  the  law  is  entitled  to  use  this  weapon 
in  the  people's  defense. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1967] 
Confessed  Slayer  of  Wife  and  Five  CnrLDRTN 
Freed — Judge  in  Brookltn  Conforms  Re- 
luctantly WrrH  High  Court  Protection 
of  Defendants 

(By  F.  David  Anderson) 

A  man  who  admitted  slaying  his  wife  and 
five  small  children  walked  out  of  a  Brooklyn 
courtroom  yesterday,  free,  because  the  only 
available  evidence  agaiubt  him  was  his  own 
confession. 

The  defendant,  Jose  Suarez,  22  years,  a  fac- 
tory worker,  was  arrested  on  April  27,  1966. 
Questioned  by  the  police,  he  signed  a  state- 
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Bjent,  acknowledging  having  killed  his  com- 
mon-law wife,  Maria  Torres,  24;  their  chil- 
dren, Yvette,  4;  Nancy,  3;  and  Jose,  11 
Bionths,  also  Harry  Santiago.  5.  and  Maria 
intonio,  2. 

Suarez  said  in  the  confession  that  after 
iU  wife  had  cut  his  leg  with  a  knife  during 
m  argument,  he  seized  the  weapon  and 
tubbed  her  and  the  children  more  than  100 
tunes.  That  was  on  April  23  in  their  home 
»t  301  Hooper  Street. 

On  June  13  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  landmark  Miranda  case 
tuat  a  defendant  in  custody  must  be  in- 
formed of  his  rights.  These  include  the  right 
to  remain  silent  if  he  wishes  to,  the  right  to 
consult  a  lawyer  and  the  right  to  a  warning 
that  anything  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him  at  trial. 

Suarez  was  advised  on  none  of  these  points, 
since  New  York  State  law  at  the  time  did  not 
require  it.  However,  the  Miranda  decision 
applied  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made 
retroactive  to  cover  all  defendants  who  had 
not  yet  been  tried. 

Last  month,  three  men  were  freed  In  mur- 
der trials  here  by  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices after  rulings  that  they  had  not  been 
Informed  of  their  right  to  counsel  before 
they  confessed. 

On  Jan.  20  Charles  Wright  of  554  West 
150th  Street  won  dismissal  of  homicide 
charges,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  30  to  40 
years  in  prison  on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  first- 
degree  rape. 

Ten  days  later,  Marvin  Fitzgerald  of  620 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Billy  Bunche,  no 
blown  address,  were  released  In  a  similar 
case.  Bunche  was  freed,  but  Fitzgerald  was 
held  on  a  charge  of  violating  probation. 

For  seven  months  the  office  of  District  At- 
torney Aaron  A.  Koota  and  the  police  sought, 
without  success,  to  obtain  evidence  other 
than  the  confession  against  Suarez.  A  grand 
]ury  finally  indicted  him  on  Nov.  4.  One 
week  later,  with  a  lawyer,  Suarez  retracted 
the  confession  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"I  daresay  that  If  his  questioning  had  con- 
formed with  the  requirements  of  Miranda, 
this  defendant  would  be  in  Sing  Sing  Prison 
serving  several  life  sentences,"  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nathan  R.  Schor  told  the  court 
yesterday,  "I  am  now  constrained  to  ask  for 
dismissal  of  the  Indictment." 

Suarez  stood  at  the  defense  table,  his 
head  bowed.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  or 
even  look  up,  Frank  Ortiz,  his  lawyer,  was 
beside  him. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael  Kern 
then  spoke. 

"Unfortunately  the  general  public  doesn't 
understand  the  law.  Even  an  animal  such 
as  this  one,  and  I  believe  this  is  Insulting 
the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  protected 
with  all  the  legal  safeguards. 

"This  Is  a  very  sad  thing.  It  Is  so  repulsive 
It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  any  de- 
cent human  being's  stomach  turn  to  let  a 
thing  like  this  out  on  the  street." 

Leaning  forward,  Justice  Kern  addressed 
the  prosecutor.  "Are  you  sure,  I  ask  you 
most  seriously,  whether  his  [confession]  is 
all  you  have  In  this  case?" 

Mr.  Schor  replied :  "I  say  reluctantly,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  that  we  simply  have  no  al- 
ternative.   There  is  no  other  evidence." 

Suarez  was  led  away  in  handctiffs  for 
routine  processing  before  his  release.  An 
hour  later  he  was  a  free  man. 

Mr.  Ortiz  spoke  brlefiy  outside  the  court. 
"He's  absolutely  not  going  to  stay  here,"  he 
said  of  his  client.  "Someone  might  kill  him. 
ffls  lather  Is  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
take  him  home.  This  Is  terrible,  I  agree, 
but  what  can  you  do  under  the  circum- 
stances?" 

Last  night  Mr.  Koota  Issued  the  following 
rtatement : 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Co\irt  has 
weighted  the  scales  of  Justice  heavily  In  fa- 
vor of  the  criminal  suspect.    I  am  not  a 


prophet,  but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
Indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
to  outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  police. 
If  and  when  the  melancholy  day  comes,  the 
death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  en- 
forcement will  have  been  sounded. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

February  21,  1967] 

Crime   Fight   a   Major   1968    Issue 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Perhaps  the  biggest  political  issue  in  the 
1968  elections  is  going  to  be  the  fallvire  of 
the  Johnson  administration  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job  In  dealing  with  the  crime  wave  that 
is  sweeping  America. 

Plenty  of  presidential  statements  have 
been  issued  deploring  crime  conditions,  and 
commissions  have  been  appointed  to  study 
the  problem. 

But  the  urgency  of  the  crime  situation  is 
apparently  not  being  recognized,  even 
though  the  damaging  economic  impact  is 
estimated  by  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion as  amounting  to  $20  billion  a  year. 

While  the  commission  has  Just  supplied  a 
comprehensive  report  on  crime  conditions, 
its  recommendations  largely  concern  future 
planning  and  further  studies.  The  states 
are  being  encouraged  to  do  more  studying, 
too. 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  crime  commis- 
sion report  seems  to  be  on  such  factors  as 
the  elimination  of  "ghettos"  and  slums  in 
big  cities,  the  improvement  of  education, 
and  further  studies  of  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques. 

The  assumption  that  the  crime  problem 
can  be  solved  by  sociological  change  means 
that  communities  will  have  to  wait  10  to  20 
years  or  longer  for  the  causes  of  crime  to 
be  diminished. 

Meanwhile,  the  pursuit  of  criminals  Is 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  personnel  and  of 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  larger  and  larger 
tasks  that  confront  all  the  cities. 

Law  enforcement  officials,  moreover, 
throughout  the  country  are  complaining 
about  court  decisions  that  handicap  them, 
particularly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

But  no  denunciation  of  these  rulings  has 
come  from  high  officials  here.  Nor  did  a 
majority  of  the  19  members  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission  accept  the  contention 
that  the  technicalities  Invoked  by  the  courts 
have  been  responsible  for  the  release  of 
many  prisoners  who  are  plainly  guilty  of 
crimes. 

Seven  of  the  members  of  the  commission, 
however — including  three  past  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association — forthrtghtly 
blamed  much  of  the  crime  wave  on  Supreme 
Court  rulings  that  have  impaired  the  process 
by  which  police  officers  have  questioned  sus- 
pects and  have  used  voluntary  confessions 
as  evidence  In  court. 

This  minority  group  of  commission  mem- 
bers urged  that  the  American  people  should 
"take  necessary  action  without  delay"  and 
adopt.  If  necessary,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  safeguard  "weapons  of  law  enforce- 
ment." 

But  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
country,  the  federal  government — though 
p>ossessing  complete  authority  over  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
has  failed  to  deal  effectively  with  crime. 
Meanwhile,  community  life  haa  been  Im- 
measurably damaged. 

Within  the  past  three  weeks,  for  Instance, 
letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  President 
and  other  government  officials  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
the  Peoples  Drug  Stores  and  the  Washington 
Clearing  House  Association,  a  banking  group. 
All  narrated  the  same  familiar  story — name- 
ly, the  toll  that  crime  Is  taking  In  Washing- 
ton In  both  business  and  residential  life. 


The  head  of  the  Peoples  Drug  Stores — 
which  operates  a  chain  of  stores  in  the 
area — said  In  his  letter  to  the  President  that 
in  the  past  56  weeks  these  have  been  the 
scene  of  31  armed  robberies  and  62  burglar- 
ies. 

The  Peoples  Drug  Stores  suffered  losses 
totaling  more  than  $116,000  and  employes  of 
the  stores  have  been  kidnaped,  pistol- 
whipped,  beaten,  bound  and  gagged  by  crim- 
inals robbing  the  stores  of  cash  and  drugs. 

In  one  store,  there  were  so  many  attacks 
that  all  of  the  employes  resigned,  and  it 
had  to  be  closed  permanently. 

If  there's  one  thing  that  the  states  and 
cities  need.  It's  money  to  build  bigger  and 
better  police  forces  and  detective  bureaus. 

The  federal  government,  however,  while 
still  talking  in  terms  of  billions  for  educa- 
tion and  antlpoverty  war,  apparently  thinks 
that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  mlUions  will 
assure  the  safety  of  the  citizen  in  his  home. 
In  his  place  of  business  and  on  the  streets. 

The  protest  against  this  point  of  view  as 
voiced  in  the  next  election  may  furnish  a 
real  surprise. 

[From     the     Washington     (D.C.)     Evening 

Star,  Feb.  7,  1967] 

The  Plague  of  Crime 

Lawlessness,   President   Johnson  has  told 

Congress,  Is  "like  a  plague"  In  this  country. 

No  one  can  accuse  him  of  exaggeration. 

The  recommendations  which  he  put  before 
the  legislators  are  generally  consistent  with 
proposals  which  he  previously  made.  And, 
In  the  main,  they  will  be  helpful,  even 
essential.  In  any  successful  effort  to  combat 
the  spread  of  crime. 

Basically,  his  message  was  a  call  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bolster  law  enforcement 
at  the  local  level — to  provide  better  salaries, 
better  training,  better  equipment  and  the 
like.  He  also  urged  several  Innovations  at 
the  federal  level  which  should  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance.  Finally,  the  President 
put  appropriate  stress  on  the  need  to  allevi- 
ate conditions  in  the  slums  and  elsewhere 
which  nurture  the  roots  of  crime. 

In  two  respects,  however,  one  affirmative 
and  one  negative,  the  message  was  a  dis- 
appointment. 

Mr.  Johnson  again  called  for  legislation 
within  "the  full  reach  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  federal  government"  to  out- 
law all  wiretapping,  public  and  private, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs,  as  well  as 
"all  willful  Invasions"  of  privacy  by  elec- 
tronic devices  such  as  radio  transmitters  and 
concealed  microphones.  The  only  exception 
would  be  in  matters  of  national  security. 

The  President  made  this  affirmative  recom- 
mendation after  receiving  the  report  of  his 
National  Crime  Commission,  a  report  which 
will  be  made  public  later  this  month.  It 
has  been  indicated,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  the  crime  commission  did  not  share  the 
President's  view,  and  that  the  report  Itself 
wUl  spell  out  the  majority  belief  that  court- 
supervised  eavesdropping  by  the  police  Is 
essential    to    combat    organized    crime. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  right  view.  And 
we  hope  that  Congress,  when  and  If  It  acts 
on  this  subject,  will  authorize  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices  in  major 
cases  by  law-enforcement  agencies,  subject 
to  strict  supervision,  and  that  all  other  taps 
and  "bugs"  will  be  outlawed  and  that  any 
Illegal  use  made  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

On  the  negative  side,  Mr.  Johnson  had  not 
a  word  to  say  about  legislation  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  which  court  decisions  have 
laid  on  law-enforcement  officials.  Some 
correction  of  this  sort  is  also  essential,  how- 
ever, if  the  "plague"  of  crime  is  to  be  abated, 
and  we  hope  that  Congress  will  foUow 
Senator  McClellan's  lead  and  adopt  remedial 
legislation  In  spite  of  the  President's  silence 
on  the  point. 

President  Johnson  concluded  his  message 
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by  saying:  "Thus,  It  Is  the  citizen  who  will  be 
determining  whether  the  streets  will  be  safe 
to  "-alk,  whether  homes  will  be  secure, 
whether  property  rights  will  b^  respected, 
whether  Integrity  and  honest  pealing  will 
govern  relationships  between  m^." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  role  of  the  citizen 
In  any  war  on  crime  will  be  Important 
But  the  citizen,  not  to  mention  the  police, 
will  need  more  effective  tools  tha:  i  the  Presi- 
dent  seems    willing    to    give   thum. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  26,  1967] 
Fruits  of  Cocrt  Decisions  : 
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(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck 

New  Yoek. — The  conversation 
ers.  shop  clerks  and  old  drinking 
offers  an  admittedly  poor  basis 
conclusions  on  the  leading  topic 
satlon  In  New  York  these  days 
curious,   all   the  same,   that  h 
Ject  crops  up  so  constantly 
tor  finds  It  at  the  very  top  of 
cems. 

The  concern  goes  to  more  th4n 
such.      New    Yorkers    have 
bloody  crime.    Out  of  random 
one  gains  an  Impression  that  ma 
of  the  big  town  are  experlenc 
crisis  of  confidence  In  their 
feeling  not  confined  to  New  Yorl: 
the  effects  of  several  Supreme 
sions  become  more  evident,  the 
lory.  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
New  theories  of  criminal  treatment 
much  more  soon  will  be  heard, 
emerging  In  the  public  view. 
He  Is  not  amused. 

This   last   Friday,    there 
the  bar  of  the  State  Supreme 
New  York,  a  23-year-old 
name  of  Charles  Wright.    He 
to  the  brutal  murder  of  two 
he   had   stabbed   to  death 
question    of    the    man's    guilt 
vertently  he  had  not  been 
right  to  counsel  before  making 
confession.    Reported  the  New 

"A  distraught  young  assistant 
tomey,  who  said  he  had  taken 
slon,  moved  to  dismiss  the 
dismay  of  court  personnel  and 
filled  with  spectators." 

"I  cannot  help  but  note,"  sale 
cutor,  "that  If  it  were  not  for 
eight  other  women,  many  of  whojn 
pared   to   testify   against   the 
would  now  by  virtue  of  the 
decisions  balled   and   praised  in 
cles,  be  recommending  that 
turn  this  admitted  killer  to  a 
that  he  ravaged  for  more  than 

Presiding    Justice    Charles 
much   reluctance."   granted   the 
dismiss  the  two  murder  charges. 
pened.  the  defendant  did  not 
though  he  addressed  the  court 
the  subject   of  his 
He  already  had  pleaded  guilty 
and   unrelated   charge  of   first- 
On  this  charge  he  was  sentenced 
years  In  prison.    Otherwise,  the 
randa  would  have  set  him  free. 

On  the  same  day  that  the 
porting  the  abortive  trial  of 
the  World   Journal   Tribune 
the   tragic   tale   of   a   young 
ward  Orman.     He   was  shot  and 
lyzed  during  the  Christmas  seaso  i 
tal  patient,  Theodore  Neely.  w 
Ing   the   streets   of   M.inhattan 
parole  from  the  Central  Isllp 
It    appeared   that   Neely   had 
against  germs.    He  somehow  goi 
head  that  Orman  threatened 
taglous  disease;   so  he  shot  hlc^ 
young   wife,    the   mother   of 
asked  the  anguished  question, 
hospital  give  this  man  peurole?" 

Under    different    circumstance 
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cases  might  be  rationalized.  Most  peraonB 
would  agree  that  coerced  confessions,  ob- 
tained by  third-degree  methods,  ought  not 
to  be  received  in  evidence.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  the  very  system  of  probation  and 
parole,  whether  from  mental  or  from  penal 
institutions,  entails  an  element  of  risk.  Some 
degree  of  recidivism  must  be  accepted.  Yet 
here  the  ev.dence  was  that  Wright  had  been 
abundantly  advised  of  everything  except  his 
right  to  counsel  before  he  launched  into  his 
detailed  confession,  there  was  nothing 
"coerced"  about  it.  In  the  case  of  the  ob- 
sessed Neely.  the  fact  of  the  paralyzed  young 
architect  attests  the  hospital's  error  in 
judgment. 

But  the  dismissal  of  the  murder  charges 
against  Wright,  and  the  granting  of  a  holi- 
day parole  to  Neely.  are  typical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  new  school  of  thought  In  crim- 
inal jurisprudence.  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  will  release  its  massive  report.  Enough 
has  been  leaked  from  inside  sources  to  sup- 
port a  prediction  that  the  commission's  heart 
will  bleed  with  solicitude  for  the  criminals 
that  Infest  American  society. 

Once  more  we  will  be  told  (as  we  were  told 
In  the  recent  report  of  a  separate  commis- 
sion on  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia) 
that  punishment  la  not  the  answer.  The  an- 
swer. It  will  be  said,  lies  In  better  housing, 
better  jobs,  better  education,  greater  re- 
habilitation and  strict  observance  of  all  the 
new  constitutional  rights. 

As  the  DC.  commission's  staff  said  of 
recidivists,  "backsliding  need  not  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  failure." 

The  New  Yorkers  one  talks  with  are  de- 
veloping a  slow  burn  against  the  coddling  of 
criminals  and  lunatics.  Their  feeling,  one 
surmises,  is  shared  widely  across  the  nation. 
It  is  a  feeling  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  wisely  Ignore.  In  the 
fruits  of  Miranda  He  the  seeds  of  a  terrible 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  courts.  As  surely 
as  the  high  court  sows  this  wind,  a  whirlwind 
will  be  reaped. 
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(From  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 

Jan.  31.  19671 

Her  Husband   Sl.mn.   Suspects   Freed 

(By  Robert  Samuels) 

"I  am  so  deep  in  griel."  Mrs.  Malvin  Weiss 
said,  almost  sobbing.  "I  am  not  angry — I  do 
not  understand  what  happened.  I  am  just 
worried,  so  worried  about  the  future." 

Yesterday.  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  Marks  dropped  homicide  charges 
against  two  of  her  husband's  three  accused 
killers  at  the  request  of  the  Manhattan  dis- 
trict attorney's  ofiBce. 

One  of  the  men.  Billy  Bunch,  27,  a  drifter 
and  an  admitted  drug  addict  with  six  pre- 
vious convictions,  walked  out  of  court,  a  free 
man.  The  other,  Marvin  Fitzgerald,  35,  of 
620  Lenox  Ave.,  also  a  drug  addict  with  eight 
previous  convictions,  was  held  on  a  parole 
violation. 

The  murder  charges  were  dropped  because 
the  defendants  had  not  been  advised  of  their 
right  to  counsel  before  being  questioned.  A 
third  man,  the  convicted  trigger  man,  Bar- 
nardo  Gonzales,  19,  of  15  Stanton  St.,  pleaded 
guilty  and  will  be  sentenced  March  1. 

NO    VENGEANCE 

There   was   no   vengeance   In   Mrs.   Weiss' . 
heart  as  she  spoke — only  confusion  and  fear 
for  her  and  her  daughters'  futures. 

"We  only  get  the  Social  Security.  It  Is 
$62  a  month  for  each  of  us,  but  Aggie,  my 
big  girl,  win  be  18  this  spring  and  then  her's 
will  stop.  I  don't  know  what  our  future  is," 
she  said. 

After  her  husband.  Moritz,  56,  was  slain  In 
his  Lower  East  Side  second  hand  clothing 
store  on  Jan.  24,  1966,  Mrs.  Weiss  moved  with 
Aggie  and  her  younger  daughter.  Gloria,  8, 
from  the  neighborhood  Into  a  friend's  apart- 
ment at  1367  47th  St.,  Borough  Park,  Bklyn. 


"I  couldnt  stay  In  that  neighborhood 
where  we  had  been  so  happy.  You  under- 
stand," she  explained. 

NXKDS    JOB 

There  had  been  no  Insurance  money.  Mrs. 
Weiss  now  supplements  her  Income  with  baby 
sitting  Jobs  that  pay  about  $10  a  week.  Siie 
Is  desperately  trying  to  find  other  work  which 
will  allow  her  to  be  home  In  time  for  Gloria's 
return  from  school  each  day  at  4  p.m. 

State.  Sen.  Paul  P.  E.  Bookson.  a  Democrat 
who  represents  the  district  where  Mr.  Weiss 
had  his  store  and  the  family  used  to  live, 
said  that  the  "community  was  shocked  and 
outraged  at  the  dismissal  of  the  indict- 
ments." 

Bookson  felt  that  the  case  should  have  been 
prosecuted  despite  the  historic  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  which  came  four  months  fol- 
lowing the  arrests  of  the  suspects,  stating  the 
right  of  a  defendant  to  an  attorney  during 
questioning. 

NO     COMPENSATION 

Bookson  said  that  the  widow  and  her  fam- 
ily have  not  received  any  compensation  from 
a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  year 
awarding  money  to  victims  of  violent  crimes. 
"No  award  can  be  made  on  crimes  that  occur 
before  March  1,  1967,"  he  pointed  out. 

"These  defendants  have  records  for  rob- 
bery, assaults  and  drugs  as  well  as  other 
crimes."  Marks  said  yesterday  In  dismissing 
the  Indictments.  "In  the  very  near  future  I 
expect  to  see  the  defendants  back  again  in 
this  court,  I  hope  It  won't  be  for  murder. 
As  I  see  the  smirks  on  their  faces,  I  know 
they  are  getting  away  with  murder." 

And  In  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Weiss  sits  In  her 
friend's  apartment  and  worries  about  the 
future. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31.  1967] 
Two  Who  Confessed  Go  Free  in  Slatino 
(By  Jack  Roth) 

Two  defendants  with  long  criminal  rec- 
ords won  dismissal  of  murder  charges  yester- 
day In  State  Supreme  Court  here  because 
they  had  not  been  Informed  of  their  right 
to  counsel  before  they  confessed. 

One  of  the  men  walked  from  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building  at  100  Centre  Street  a  free 
man.  The  second  was  held  on  a  charge  of 
violating  probation. 

Justice  Charles  Marks  said  It  was  the  sec- 
ond time  In  10  days  that  he  had  been  forced, 
becaxise  of  a  recent  decision  by  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  dismiss  a  murder 
charge  against  a  defendant  who  had  con- 
fessed. That  ruling  said  a  suspect  must  be 
told  of  his  right  to  have  a  lawyer  before  he 
said  anything  either  to  the  police  or  a  dis- 
trict attorney. 

Ten  days  ago  Justice  Marks  dismissed  a 
murder  indictment  against  Charles  Wright, 
23  years  old.  who  had  confessed  he  stabbed 
two  women  to  death.  However,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  30  to  40  years  after  pleading  guilty 
of  rape. 

The  defendants  yesterday  were  Manrin 
Fitzgerald.  35.  of  620  Lenox  Avenue,  and  Billy 
Bunche,  27,  no  address.  Justice  Marks. 
speaking  with  emotion,  said  as  he  looked  at 
them: 

"These  defendants  have  records  for  rob- 
bery, assaults  and  drugs,  as  well  as  other 
crimes.  In  the  very  near  future  I  expect  to 
see  the  defendants  back  again  In  this  court. 
I  hope  it  won't  be  for  murder.  As  I  see  the 
smirks  on  their  faces,  I  know  they  are  getting 
away  with  murder." 

BACKGROUND    RECALLED 

AssUtant  District  Attorney  John  F.  Keenan 
had  moved  that  the  charges  be  dismissed. 
First  he  gave  the  background  of  the  case. 

Fitzgerald  and  Bunche.  he  said,  had  told 
a  third  man,  Bernardo  Oonzales,  20,  of  15 
Stanton  Street,  that  they  knew  of  an  "easy 
mark"  for  a  robbery,  a  clothing  store  at  48 
Avenue  C,  owned  by  Moritz  Weiss. 
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Mr.  Keenan  said  that  after  their  arrest 
on  Jan.  26.  1966,  Fitzgerald  and  Bunche  told 
another  assistant  prosecutor,  Robert  Stein, 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  store  on  Jan.  24 
^th  Gonzales;  that  they  waited  outside  as 
lookouts,  while  Gonzales  went  Into  the  store 
to  commit  the  robbery,  and  that  Gonzales 
then  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Weiss. 

The  defendants  were  indicted  on  first- 
degree  murder  charges  on  Feb.  14.  1966.  The 
following  May  their  defense  lawyers,  led  by 
Irving  Mendelson  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty.  A  month  later  the  high  court's  de- 
cision was  handed  down. 

The  district  attorney's  office  said  that  since 
then  it  has  tried  in  vain  to  find  witnesses  to 
use  against  the  defendants  in  court. 

Fitzgerald  and  Bunche  told  Mr.  Stein  they 
were  to  have  shared  In  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery,  Mr.  Keenan  said.  Gonzales  pleaded 
guilty  yesterday  before  Justice  Marks  to  sec- 
ond-degree murder  and  Is  awaiting  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  at  least  20  years  to  life. 

PROSECUTOR  EXPLAINS 

A  spokesman  for  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice said  that  the  prosecution  had  eyewit- 
nesses prepared  to  testify  against  Oonzales. 
He  explained  that  the  defendant  had  been 
allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  second-degree  mur- 
der because  It  was  considered  that  such  a 
plea  would  satisfy  the  prosecution. 

As  far  as  Fitzgerald  and  Bunche  are  con- 
cerned Mr.  Keenan  said,  "There  are  no  wit- 
nesses to  their  participation  in  the  murder, 
no  witnesses  who  can  identify  them  as  being 
near  the  scene,  and  no  other  evidence  to  con- 
nect them  to  this  brutal  homicide  other  than 
their  confessions." 

Should  witnesses  turn  up  In  the  future,  it 
would  not  be  considered  double  jeopardy  for 
a  grand  jury  to  return  another  Indictment 
against  the  defendants,  according  to  the 
District  Attorney's  office. 

It  explained  that  even  if  Gonzales  was 
willing  to  testify  against  the  other  two,  he 
could  not  be  used  as  a  witness  because  the 
District  Attorney  would  then  have  only  the 
uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accomplice 
and  that  under  the  law  this  was  not  enough 
to  obtain  a  conviction.  Other  evidence  tend- 
ing to  connect  them  with  the  crime  would  be 
necessary.  It  was  said. 

Mr.  Keenan  added  that  the  defendants  had 
confessed  although  they  had  been  told  they 
had  a  right  to  remain  silent.  He  said  they 
were  not  Informed  of  their  right  to  counsel 
because  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  legal 
requirement.  The  high  court's  ruling  re- 
quiring instruction  about  counsel  was 
handed  down  on  June  13,  1966. 

Fitzgerald,  who  was  held  on  the  probation 
charge,  has  eight  previous  convictions  and 
Bunche  has  six. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  26.  1967] 
More  Funds  Needed  To  Fight  Crime 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  all  the  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent 
on  the  Great  Society.  It's  amazing  that  vir- 
tually nothing  is  being  provided  to  organize 
an  effective  war  on  crime  throughout  the 
country. 

The  rate  of  crime  Is  growing  every  year, 
and  In  the  nation's  capital  the  rise  In  se- 
rious crime  is  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age. But  a  bill  dealing  with  the  problem 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  recently 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson  because  of  its 
"possible"  unconstitutionality. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest Issues  In  the  1968  campaign  will  be 
crime — the  inability  of  the  citizen  to  walk 
the  streets  in  safety. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  D-Ark..  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  pointed  out 
not  only  that  the  federal  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  act,  but  that  the  Supreme 
Court  by  its  decisions  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  criminal  to  escape  punishment.  The 
President  has  promised  to  recommend  leg- 
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iBlatlon  to  help.  One  problem,  however.  Is 
how  the  states  are  going  to  get  enough 
money  to  do  the  Job. 

Apart  from  the  Inadequacy  of  public  funds 
for  states  and  cities  to  multiply  the  number 
of  their  policemen  and  detectives,  the  big- 
gest single  obstacle  today  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  convict 
persons  who  have  committed  a  crime.  Nu- 
merous technicalities  have  been  interjected, 
so  that  criminals  have  more  and  more  ways 
to  evade  the  law. 

McClellan  said  in  his  speech  that  federal 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  obtained 
through  voluntary  confessions  and  other 
statements  made  by  suspects  after  their  ar- 
rest.    The  Arkansas  senator  said: 

"Congress  simply  must  rectify  the  mockery 
of  Justice  and  protect  society  from  the  dire 
consequences  of  a  number  of  recent  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  allow  self- 
confessed,   vicious  criminals  to  go  free. 

"Self-confessed  criminals  should  be  pun- 
ished— not  liberated.  These  enemies  of  law 
and  order  and  decent  society  should  be 
penalized — not  freed  on  the  basis  of  frivo- 
lous and  dubious  technicalities  .  .  . 

"A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  appears 
to  be  so  obsessed  In  its  quest  of  discovering 
new  rights  for  the  criminal  and  so  enthusi- 
astic in  Its  efforts  to  magnify  and  articulate 
them  that  It  has  lost  sight  of  law  enforce- 
ment— an  indispensable  ingredient  of  our  in- 
ternal security." 

The  senator  referred  to  what  is  known  as 
the  "Miranda"  case,  In  which  the  Supreme 
Count  declared  that  no  confession — even  if 
wholly  voluntary — can  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence in  state  or  federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings unless,  before  any  questioning  by  the 
police,  the  accused  is  given  a  lengthy  warn- 
ing about  his  rights.  Just  why  policemen 
must  give  preference  to  the  rights  of  the 
criminal,  Instead  of  to  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic. Is  difficult  to  understand. 

McClellan  recited  what  has  happened  in  a 
number   of   cases,   including   the   following: 

"Recently  a  self-confessed  murderer  was 
turned  loose  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  because  of 
the  Miranda  decision.  He  had  voluntarily 
confessed  and  told  where  the  murder  weapon, 
a  shotgun,  could  be  found.  It  was  found 
and  tests  proved  it  was  the  weapon  used  in 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  Both  confes- 
sion and  gun  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
evidence.  As  a  consequence,  that  murderer 
walks  the  streets  today— free  and  unpun- 
ished for  his  terrible  crime." 

The  American  people  are  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  decisions  of  the  high  court  and 
have  been  expecting  President  Johnson,  as 
the  leader  of  his  party,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  to  halt 
the  rise  in  crime.  His  apparent  indifference 
to  conditions  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  has 
already  resulted  In  much  criticism. 

It  Is  evident  now  that,  without  waiting  for 
the  President  to  act.  Congress  Itself  will  have 
to  do  something  about  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem. Otherwise,  in  the  1968  campaign,  the 
issue  could  bring  about  the  defeat  of  many 
Democrats  seeking  re-election. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  23, 

1967] 

Compassion  for  "Punks"  Too  Much,  Says 

Bishop  Sheen 

Crime  is  increasing,  says  the  Most  Rev- 
erend F^ilton  J.  Sheen,  because  of  a  wide- 
spread and  "false  compassion"  for  criminals. 

Bishop  Sheen,  a  leading  philosopher  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  defines  false  compassion  In 
these  words — 

"A  pity  that  is  shown,  not  to  the  mugged, 
but  to  the  mugger;  not  to  the  family  of  the 
murdered,  but  to  the  murderer;  not  to  the 
woman  who  was  raped,  but  to  the  rapist." 

This  attitude.  Bishop  Sheen  said  in  a  tele- 
cast carried  by  a  number  of  U.S.  stations.  Is 


responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  rising 
crime  rate  In  the  U.S.  and  the  fact  that  12 
out  of  every  100  policemen  were  assaulted 
last  year. 

"Social  slobberers"  were  deplored  by  the 
Bishop  as  those  "who  Insist  on  compassion 
being  shown  to  the  Junkies,  to  the  dope 
fiends,  the  throat  slashers,  the  beatniks,  the 
prostitutes,  the  homosexuals  and  the  punks. 
Today  the  decent  man  Is  practically  on  the 
reservation." 

Bishop  Sheen  noted  that  crime  Is  increas- 
ing because  "clemency  of  a  false  kind  is 
shown  to  criminals." 

This  Is  the  picture  he  described — 

"There  is  a  robbery  In  the  United  States 
very  30  seconds.  There  Is  an  auto  stolen 
every  minute.  A  rape  Is  committed  every 
three  minutes.  A  murder  is  perpetrated  in 
the  United  States  every  60  minutes." 

The  Bishop  declared  that  43  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  for  robbery  and  larceny  have 
already  received  earlier  clemency. 

"In  New  York  City  alone,"  he  said,  "there 
are  60,000  narcotic  addicts.  Of  all  those  that 
are  arrested  for  dope-pushing,  selling,  taking 
narcotics,  37  per  cent  are  released." 

Bishop  Sheen  concluded  that  part  of  the 
blame  for  this  crime  picture  "has  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  all  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted and  shown  false  compassion." 

(From  the  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon  News, 
Jan.  30,  1967] 

COMPASSION    Is    TWO-WAY    STREET CRIME    IS 

ENCOtmAGED    BY    MISPLACED    MEBCY 

Compassion  toward  a  fellow  man  can  be 
a  kindness,  but  it  also  can  be  a  cruelty  to  all 
other  men  if  it  Is  false. 

This  is  the  provocative  and  accurate  mes- 
sage the  Most  Rev.  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  a  lead- 
ing philosopher  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  uses  to  summarize 
the  right  attitude  toward  crime. 

"A  pity  that  is  shown,  not  to  the  mugged, 
but  to  the  mugger;  not  to  the  family  of  the 
murdered,  but  to  the  murderer;  not  to  the 
woman  who  was  raped,  but  to  the  rapist," 
is  false  compassion,  the  bishop  says. 

It  is  this  kind  of  false  compassion  that  Is 
responsible,  to  a  large  degree,  for  the  rising 
crime  rate  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
including  assaults  on  police  officers. 

Unfortunately  the  "clemency  of  a  false 
kind"  that  is  shown  to  criminals  today  in 
the  United  States  Is  not  confined  to  what  the 
bishop  calls  "social  slobberers"  among  the 
public.  It  extends,  in  attitude,  to  the  highest 
court  of  our  land. 

No  longer  does  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
heed  the  wise  advice  of  Justice  Cardozo: 
"Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  until  it  is  narrowed 
to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true." 

The  effect  of  soft  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  matters  of  Interrogation,  confessions,  de- 
taining of  suspects,  right  of  attorney  and 
searching,  has  filtered  to  lower  courts  and 
has  hamstrung  police  officers  across  the 
nation. 

The  anger  of  Federal  Judge  George  L.  Hart 
of  Washington,  D.C,  as  he  faced  James  W. 
Killough  on  trial  before  him  for  m\irder,  was 
understandable. 

"On  three  separate  occasions,"  said  the 
Judge,  "this  man  voluntarily  confessed 
foully  killing  his  wife  and  throwing  her  body 
on  a  dump  ...  he  led  police  there.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  seen  fit  to  throw 
the  confessions  out  .  .  .  tonight  felons  will 
sleep  better." 

"Social  slobberers"  have  made  It  possible 
for  many  convicted  criminals  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  their  offenses  against  society. 
The  urgent  need  for  a  new  wave  of  moral 
responsibility  was  stressed  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California  when  he  said  In  his 
inaugtiral  speech: 

"Callfornlans  should  be  able  to  walk  our 
streets  safely  day  or  night.    The  law-abiding 
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lions  of  dol- 
Soclety,  It's 
s  being  pro- 


every  year, 
se  In  serious 


are  entitled  to  as  much  prote  itlon  as  the 
lawbreakers." 

Governor  Reagan's  words,  a  though  ad- 
dressed to  the  citizens  of  Calilornia,  apply 
equally  well  to  every  state  In  our  union. 
Including  Illinois. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Da  ly  News, 

Jan.  31.  1967] 

Supreme  Coitrt  Decisions  Likej.y  Issttes  in 

1968 

(By   David   Lawrence) 

W.ASHiNOToN. — With  all  the  bl 
lars  to  be  spent  on  the  Great 
amazing  that  virtually  nothing 
vided    to   organize    effective    wir   on   crime 
throughout  the  country. 

The  rate  of  crime  is  growlnj 
and  in  the  nation's  capital  the  r 
crime  is  three  times  the  natldnal  average. 
But  a  bill  dealing  with  the  prcblem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  recently  vetoed  by 
President  Johnson  because  of  1»  "possible" 
unconstitutionality. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  onii  of  the  big- 
gest issues  in  the  1968  camp  ilgn  will  be 
crime — the  inability  of  the  clt:  zen  to  walk 
the  streets  in  safety. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan,  Democ;at  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  a  speech  to  the  Senats  last  week, 
pointed  out  not  only  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  act.  but  that  the 
Supreme  Court  by  its  decisions  has  made  it 
easier  for  the  criminal  to  escape  punishment. 
The  President  has  promised  ta  recommend 
legislation  to  help  combat  crim^. 

Apart  from  the  Inadequacy  of  bubllc  funds 
for  states  and  cities  to  multiplyj  the  number 
of  their  policemen  and  detectives,  the  big- 
gest single  obstacle  today  is  thi  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  made  it  more 
difflcult  to  convict  persons  wh^  have  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Numerous  Oechnicalitles 
have  been  interjected,  so  that  criminals  have 
more  and  more  ways  to  evade  ijhe  law. 

McClellan  said  in  his  speech  that  federal 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  fK'ith  respect 
to  the  admissibility  of  evidenjce  obtained 
through  voluntary  confesslona  and  other 
statements  made  by  suspects  after  their  ar- 
rest.    The  Arkansas  senator  ad(|ed: 

"Congress  simply  must  rectify jthe  mockery 
of  Justice  and  protect  society  f|om  the  dire 
consequences  of  a  number  of  ijecent  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that!  allow  self- 
confessed,  vicious  criminals  to  go  free. 

"Self-confessed  criminals  should  be  pun- 
ished— not  liberated.  These  enemies  of  law 
and  order  and  decent  society  should  be  pjenal- 
ized — not  freed  on  the  basis  of  tlvolous  and 
dublouj  technicalities." 

The  American  people  are  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  decisions  of  the  high  court  and 
have  been  expecting  President  [Johnson,  as 
the  leader  of  his  party,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  to  halt 
the  rise  in  crime.  j 

His  apparent  indifference  to  oonditions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  alrtady  resulted 
In  much  criticism.  1 

It  is  evident  now  that,  without  wsiltlng  for 
the  President  to  act.  Congress  itielf  will  have 
to  do  something  about  the[  nationwide 
problem.  Otherwise,  in  the  19^8  campaign, 
the  issue  could  bring  about  t|ie  defeat  of 
many  Democrats  seeking  reelection. 

[FYom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,!  Little  Rock, 

Ark.,  Feb.  1.  1967]  | 

Fob  Better  Justic^ 

As  a  means  of  providing  greater  Justice  In 
criminal  cases.  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  sug- 
gests a  law  changing  the  maniier  In  which 
voluntary  confessions  are  confeidered.  He 
suggests  that  voluntariness  shjould  be  the 
only  test  for  the  court  in  determining  ad- 
missibility, while  the  Jury  should  be  allowed 
to  consider  all  the  circumstanoes  In  weigh- 
ing the  credibility  of  such  voluntary  con- 
fessions or  statements  of  the  accused. 

Factors    Involving    voluntariness    Include 


circumstances  surrounding  the  giving  of  the 
confession  or  the  incriminating  statement  of 
the  accused.  Such  circumstances  include 
the  length  of  time  between  the  arrest  and  the 
arraignment;  whether  the  defendant  knew 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
was  charged  or  suspected;  whether  he  was 
advised  or  knew  that  he  was  not  required  to 
make  any  statement  and  that  such  statement 
could  be  used  against  him;  whether  the  de- 
fendant knew  he  had  a  right  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  whether  he  was  without  the 
assistance  of  counsel  when  questioned  and 
when  giving  his  confession. 

In  giving  the  trial  Judge  such  responsibil- 
ities. Sen.  McClellan  cavistically  asks  if  we 
cannot  trust  the  trial  Judges  of  the  nation. 
He  also  asks,  "Is  the  Supreme  Court  the  only 
one  possessed  of  the  wisdom  and  Integrity 
to  make  such  determinations." 

This  procedure  for  handling  questions  is 
an  important  one  because  recent  decisions 
have  found  In  favor  of  defendants  on  tech- 
nical grounds  in  a  way  as  to  drastically  re- 
strict the  work  of  peace  officers  in  solving  a 
crime  and  bringing  a  criminal  to  Justice. 

The  senator's  procedure  apparently  would 
provide  a  workable  yardstick  for  the  coxirt, 
the  Jury,  the  accused,  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers and  the  general  public. 

Current  procedures  In  bringing  criminals 
to  trial  and  in  presenting  their  case  in  court 
have  reflected  in  a  burgeoning  crime  rate. 

Congress  could  do  well  to  consider  Sen. 
McCIellan's  proposals.  They  are  reasonably 
Intended  to  give  society  a  better  break  while 
stUI  maintaining  the  constitutional  rights  of 
persons  arrested,  questioned  and  put  on  trial 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer] 
An  UNLiMrTED  War  on  Crime 

President  Johnson's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  crime  includes  a  number  of 
worthy  proposals  for  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion's fight  against  criminal  activity — but 
they  only  scratch  the  surface. 

What  this  country  urgently  and  desper- 
ately needs  is  an  aU-out  war  against  crime — 
an  unconditional  war  fought  on  every  front 
of  criminal  depredation,  with  no  privileged 
sanctuaries  for  lawbreakers  and  no  appease- 
ment of  misguided  moUycoddlers  who  com- 
promise the  public  Interest  by  exalting  the 
rights  of  vicious  hoodlums  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  Justice. 

The  certainty  of  swift,  stern  punishment 
for  the  guilty,  in  a  degree  of  severity  com- 
mensurate with  the  nature  of  the  crime,  can 
serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  crime  as  a 
persuasive  force  in  the  rehabilitation  process, 
and  as  an  Ironclad  protection  of  the  public 
for  as  long  as  the  miscreant  is  safely  behind 
bars. 

To  apply  such  methods  does  not  require 
huge  Federal  outlays  for  special  studies,  re- 
search programs  and  pilot  projects.  What 
is  required  are  vigilant  police  departments 
unshackled  by  court-imposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations giving  unfair  advantage  to  criminals. 

The  President's  recommendations  for  con- 
trols on  mail-order  gun  sales,  for  better- 
trained  policemen,  for  streets  that  are  more 
brightly  lighted,  for  stronger  measures  to 
combat  narcotics  addiction  and  illicit  drug 
traffic — all  are  desirable  goals. 

His  call  for  protection  of  the  people 
against  invasions  of  privacy  is  timely.  It. 
shovild  be  remembered,  though,  that  the 
most  hazardous  Invasion  of  privacy  con- 
fronting the  public  Is  the  Invasion  of  their 
homes  by  burglars,  rapists  and  other  criminal 
elements.  Protection  against  them  should 
be  the  first  consideration  In  establishing 
safeguards  of  privacy. 

In  noting  that  the  crime  rate  is  highest 
among  youths  of  15  and  16,  the  President 
focused  renewed  attention  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  he  will  discuss  In  another 
message  to  Congress.  Unwarranted  leniency 
to  young  criminals  may  well  be  a  major 
contributing  factor  toward  encouraging,  in- 


stead   of   discouraging,    lifelong   careers  in 
crime  as  adults. 

The  war  on  crime  will  not  be  won  by 
harassment  of  police  and  keeping  them  on 
the  defensive,  while  criminals  are  favored 
and  their  victims  are  forgotten. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe  Democrat 
Feb.  8,  1967) 
Wiretap  Bill  Would  Aid  Mobsters 

In  advocating  a  bill  to  curb  crime  and 
another  measure  to  outlaw  all  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping,  except  In  cases 
Involving  national  security.  President  John- 
son is  working  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Justice  Department  and  police  would 
lose  a  major  weapon  In  combatting  orga- 
nized crime,  if  all  wiretapping  and  electron- 
ic eavesdropping  were  banned  in  cases  In- 
volving national  crime  syndicates  and  other 
major  felony. 

Kidnapers  and  capital  felons  would 
breathe  easier  if  they  were  assured  police 
wouldn't  be  able  to  use  electronic  "bugs" 
and  wiretaps  against  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  apparently  hasn't  probed  the 
feelings  of  most  Americans  who  are  sick  and 
tired  of  rising  crime.  They  don't  fear  police 
abuse  of  the  privilege  in  using  wiretaps  and 
electronic  devices. 

But  they  do  fear  the  hold  that  crime 
barons  are  getting  over  many  large  cities  and 
the  great  Increase  in  crimes  of  violence 
across  the  country. 

President  Johnson  has  called  his  anti- 
wiretap  bill  the  Right  to  Privacy  Act.  He 
should  realize  that  most  Americans  consider 
mounting  crime  a  much  greater  threat  to 
privacy  than  police  use  of  listening  devices. 

The  President's  bill  actually  would  give 
mobsters  and  perpetrators  of  major  crimes 
an  undeserved  immunity. 

It  would  further  cripple  law  enforcement 
and  should  be  defeated. 


[From  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 

Feb.  22,  19671 

Criminals  at  Large 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  has  unfurled 
a  formidable  blueprint  for  pushing  back  the 
tide  of  crime  on  every  front  and  at  every 
level. 

Trouble  Is,  It's  hard  to  fight  crime  without 
fighting  the  criminal.  And  fighting  the 
criminal  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  a 
losing  proposition. 

Just  this  week  a  state  court  In  Brooklyn 
was  obliged  to  set  loose  a  defendant  who 
had  confessed  killing  his  wife  and  her  five 
children. 

His  benefactor  was  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision,  in  the  landmark  Miranda  case,  that 
a  defendant  in  custody  must  be  lnform3d  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent  and  to  consult  a 
lawyer.  Although  the  Brooklyn  man's  con- 
fession preceded  the  Miranda  ruling,  it  ap- 
plied retroactively  because  he  had  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial. 

The  Incident,  alas,  is  not  remarkable 
Three  men  were  similarly  freed  of  homicide 
charges  here  last  month.  The  Miranda  rul- 
ing is  exploding  cases  all  over  the  country. 
And  it  is  aborting  many  more. 

For  Instance,  Brooklyn  District  Attorney 
Aaron  Koota  disclosed  that  in  recent  (post- 
Miranda)  four-month  period  of  130  to  316 
suspects — in  homicides,  robberies,  rapes  and 
felonious  assaults — refused  to  talk  when 
questioned  by  his  office.    They  were  let  go- 

Similarly,  the  Police  Department  noted 
that  its  crime-solving  rate  fell  about  10  pef 
cent  last  year.  A  spokesman  explained:  "The 
new  court  interpretations  .  .  .  have  had  a 
direct  effect  on  prisoners  talking." 

For  that  matter,  seven  of  the  19  members 
on  the  presidential  commission  took  occa- 
sion to  express  concern  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  made  crime-fighting  a  lot  tougher. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  bad  old 
days  of  "the  third  degree"  be  revised. 
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But  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  nation  has 
fallen  on  sorry  days  when  Justice  is  a  low- 
risk  game  of  chance,  when  killers  are  turned 
loose  and  criminal  suspects  are  virtually  en- 
couraged to  clam  up  and  go  free. 

At  this  rate,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  con- 
victions only  when  criminals  are  caught  in 
the  act,  incriminated  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, or  forced  by  penitent  conscience  to 
confess.  Even  at  that,  the  slightest  slip-up 
in  protocol  could  demolish  a  seemingly  air- 
tight case. 

In  dissenting  from  the  majority.  Justice 
Harlan  foresaw  the  harm  the  Miranda  ruling 
could  do — and  most  certainly  has  done — in 
tilting  the  scales  of  Justice  unduly  In  favor 
of  the  criminal  suspect  and  against  society. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  come  perilously 
close  to  ungluing  altogether  the  concept  of 
crime  and  punishment.  Unless  the  court 
restores  a  reasonable  balance  between  sus- 
pects' rights  and  the  public's  safety,  we  a* 
a  nation  are  in  for  a  monstrous  siege — not 
only  of  crime  without  punishment  but  with- 
out limit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  very  able  remarks.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  deserves 
higher  priority  in  the  Congress  than  to 
come  up  with  some  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  crime. 

I  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  in 
my  home  covmty.  I  believe  that  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  had  a  similar 
responsibility.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  many  of 
these  areas  and  Congress  does  have  a 
distinct  responsibility  of  really  giving 
this  problem  higher  priority  than  it  has 
been  given  heretofore.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  most  highly. 


SOLDIERS*  VIEW  OP  TRUCE— A 
LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  two  North  Caro- 
lina boys  in  South  Vietnam  which  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  Record  without  their 
signatures.  I  omit  their  signatures  be- 
cause the  sentiments  they  express  are 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  all  of  the 
policies  that  have  been  pursued  in  the 
fighting  of  this  war,  particularly  the 
policies  on  giving  truces  to  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  which  they 
have  used  to  bring  weapons  and  muni- 
tions into  South  Vietnam  to  kill  and 
malm  American  boys. 

The  letter  is  undated,  and  it  Is  ad- 
dressed to  me.    It  states: 

Senator  Ervin:  We  realize  that  this  situ- 
ation is  probably  out  of  your  control.  We 
feel  that  someone  should  know  the  soldiers 
view  of  the  truces  in  Viet  Nam. 

At  present  we  are  supposedly  tinder  cease 
are  for  Tet  (Viet  Names-?  Lunar  New  Year). 
Last  night  and  this  morning  we  have  wit- 
nessed three  violations  of  the  truce  by  the 
V.C.  These  violations  resulted  in  casualties 
to  U.S.  personnel.  We  feel  sure  that  these 
were  only  a  few  of  many  as  these  were  Just 
in  our  immediate  area. 

Untrue  to  popular  belief  the  truce  does  not 
help  the  individual  soldier.  It  may  look 
good  In  headlines  but  out  here  it  doesn't  help 
us  any. 

This  may  be  out  of  your  area  of  responsi- 
bility but  we  felt  our  views  on  the  matter 
may  be  appreciated.  Thanks  so  much  for 
your  time. 

Sincerely, 


PATRIOTISM    AWARD    WON   BY 
LETTER  OF  DEAD  SOLDIER 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President.  Butch 
Strickland,  a  boy  from  Graham,  N.C.. 
served  a  1-year  term  in  Korea  and  then 
volimteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  killed  just  over  2  months  after  ar- 
riving in  southeast  Asia  on  November  25, 
1965. 

I  read  from  an  article  published  in  the 
Daily  Reflector,  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  on 
February  22,  1967,  which  concludes  as 
follows: 

His  commanding  officer,  going  through 
Butch's  gear  after  his  death,  found  this  let- 
ter written  by  the  young  soldier  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  family : 

"Dear  folks:  I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my 
last  one.  You've  probably  already  received 
word  that  I'm  dead  and  that  the  government 
wishes  to  express  Its  deepest  regrets. 

"Believe  me  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I 
know  it  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my 
country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of 
years  to  come. 

"I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight 
for  freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
Job  God  sent  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every 
American  to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear.  If  we  don't  the  smells  of  free  air 
could  become  dark  and  damp  as  in  a  prison 
cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  in 
a  mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and 
daughters,  because  we  know  we  have  failed 
our  God,  country  and  future  generations. 

"I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought, 
whether  it  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Besides  the 
saying  goes,  'One  more  GI  from  Vietnam,  St. 
Peter.     I've  served  my  time  In  hell'. 

"I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale  (his  sis- 
ters). Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins 
and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll  prob- 
ably have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  go 
proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  because 
It  Is   worth   keeping   the  land   free. 

"I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
(Thomas  Williams,  a  teacher)  English  classes 
when  I  was  a  freshman  that  said,  "The 
cowards  die  a  thousand  times;  the  braves  die 
but  once'. 

"Don't  mourn  me,  Mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and  I 
will  live  forever  in  people's  minds.  I've  done 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't  mourn 
me,  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"God  bless  you  all,  and  take  care.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  in  heaven. 

"Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

"BtrrcH." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  my 
position  clear:  I  am  going  to  support 
evei-y  authorization  for  appropriations 
which  will  give  to  the  boys  in  south- 
east Asia  every  weapon  they  need,  not 
only  to  defend  themselves,  but  also  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion. 

I  was  very  much  intrigued  by  the 
questions  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  put  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  southeast  Asia  in  cormection 
with  our  fighting  the  enemy  there. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  how  that  war 
should  be  fought,  but  I  am  going  to  say 
this:  That  when  the  politicians  fail  to 
such  an  extent  that  war  comes,  the  poli- 
ticians should  take  a  back  seat  and  let 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  who  com- 
mand our  fighting  forces  in  the  area  of 


conflict  decide  how  the  war  should  be 

fought. 

I  am  going  to  stand  for  every  measure 
in  Congress  necessary  to  afford  our  boys 
every  weapon  they  need  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  said  on  one  occasion : 
Never  hit  a  man  unless  you  have  to,  but 
when  you  hit  him,  don't  hit  him  soft. 

I  think  that  that  doctrine  should  be 
proclaimed  throughout  this  country  and 
put  into  practice  in  South  Vietnam 
where  our  boys  are  now  fighting  for  their 
lives  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 


VULGAR  AND  OBSCENE  ARTICLE  IN 
RAMPARTS  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  a  friend  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  article  entitled  "Notes  on  a  Na- 
tive Son,"  written  by  Eldridge  Cleaver, 
and  published  in  the  June  1966,  issue  of 
Ramparts  magazine.  Upon  reading  this 
article  I  was  shocked  that  such  patently 
vulgar  and  obscene  material  would  be 
permitted  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
U.S.  postal  service.  I  considered  the 
article  completely  without  any  redeem- 
ing social  value  as  its  language  described 
sexual  perversion  unimaginable  to  the 
average  person.  My  amazement  was 
compounded  upon  reading  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  article  which  was  written 
by  Paul  Jacobs,  Usted  in  the  editorial 
staff  of  Ramparts  as  a  consulting  edi- 
tor. Mr.  Jacobs  identified  Mr.  Cleaver 
as  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Negro  ghettos 
of  Los  Angeles  who  had  spent  "more 
time  in  jail  than  out  of  it"  and  who  at 
that  time  was  a  prisoner  In  Soledad, 
Calif.,  serving  a  1-  to  14-year  term  for 
assault  with  intent  to  murder.  Mr. 
Jacobs  closes  his  amazing  introduction 
with  these  words: 

Today,  Cleaver  is  ready  to  be  Judged  as  a 
writer — not  as  a  prison  writer  or  a  writer 
about  prisons,  but  as  a  writer.  He  is  an 
authentic  voice,  and  a  iw'werful  one.  We 
believe,  too,  that  someday  It  will  be  heard 
all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  introduction  is  then 
followed  by  Mr.  Cleaver's  article  entitled 
"Notes  on  a  Native  Son."  This  article 
is  not  fit  to  be  reprinted  here;  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  read  by  any  normal  person;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  fit  for  transmis- 
sion through  the  mail  service  of  this 
country.  This  article  is  on  file  in  my 
office  and  is  available  to  any  legitimate 
newspaperman  who  wishes  to  see  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  part  of  Ramparts'  June 
1966  issue  and  presumably  is  on  file  at 
various  libraries  or  other  public  places. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Jacobs  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Notes  on   a   Native  Son 
(By  Eldridge  Cleaver) 

LNTRODtrCTION 

The  first  time  Eldridge  Cleaver  was  ar- 
rested, he  was  12  years  old.  That  was  in  1947 
and  Cleaver  lived  in  one  of  the  Negro  ghettos 
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ot  Los  Angeles.  Since  then.  <;ieaver  has 
spent  more  time  Inside  Jail  tha)i  out  of  It. 
By  far. 

Today  Cleaver,  a  tall,  handsome  man  In 
his  early  thirties.  Is  In  prison  it  Soledad. 
California,  serving  1  to  14  years  for  assault 
with  Intent  to  murder.  He  Is  no  longer  a 
criminal,  but  a  writer.  Intent  oply  on  per- 
fecting hla  craft. 

His  first  prison  sentence  as  ai  adult  was 
2  '2  years  at  Soledad,  for  pofisessl  )n  of  mari- 
juana, and  that  was  when  he  started  writ- 
ing. "Or  rather  I  dabbled  at  It,  c haotlcally." 
Cleaver  explains,  "and  wrote  sqme  poetry, 
but  I  never  was  able  really  to  piit  anything 
together."  When  he  left  Soledad,  he  enrolled 
at  Los  Angeles  City  College  to  study  eco- 
nomics, "because  I  thought  that  was  the 
thing." 

Cleaver  has  already  done  elgl  t  years  on 
the  assault  charge  for  which  he  s  In  prison 
now.  Parole  has  repeatedly  been  denied 
him.  partly  because  of  his  recorc^.  partly,  he 
feels,  for  other  reasons.  At  San  Quentln  he 
had  been  a  leader  In  the  Black  MtsUms,  now 
considered  by  some  prison  authorities  to 
have  a  "constructive"  effect  on  certain  In- 
mates. His  prison  file  card  st  U  bears  a 
Star-and-Crescent  stamp,  althoi  gh  he  has 
since  repudiated  the  black  nationalist  or- 
ganization. When  Malcolm  X  l)roke  away 
from  the  Muslims,  'there  was  a  1  pUt  In  the 
prisons,"  Cleaver  recalls,  "and  I  went  with 
the  Malcolm  faction.  The  prison  officials 
regarded  us  with  disfavor,  to  sa;r  the  least, 
and  1  was  the  guy  who  took  th  s  most  un- 
compromising position." 

After  San  Quentin,  where  he  oatalned  his 
high  school  diploma.  Cleaver  was  transferred 
once  again  to  Soledad.  He  works  In  the 
lithography  shop.  When  he's  nst  working 
he  pu;s  in  long  sessions  at  his  typewriter 
and  attends  meetings  of  the  Afrii;an  culture 
class. 

'Tm  the  historian  of  the  clas  i  and  I  do 
some  lecturing."  he  says.  "It  helps  me  with 
my  writing.  There  was  a  white  pi  Ison  official 
who  used  to  sit  In  on  the  class,  an  1  who  tried 
to  introduce  a  course  in  Swahlli.  Since  then 
he  has  been  fired.  I  suppose  foi  being  too 
liberal.  What  I  liked  about  hi  n  was  the 
patience  with  which  he  would  pit  up  with 
the  anti-white  diatribe  of  the  pri  joners,  and 
his  genuine  Interest  In  the  sub]e<  t." 

While  he  was  In  solitary,  Clearer  learned 
that  a  man's  soul  can  grow  and  expand,  no 
matter  how  cramped  his  physical  surround- 
ings or  how  little  he  was  understoxl  by  those 
who  had  the  legal  power  to  censor  his  letters, 
screen  the  books  he  wanted  to  read  and 
confiscate  the  manuscript  he  was  writing. 

The  prison  system  can  easily  crash  a  man, 
even  a  man  of  spirit.  Cleaver  has  shown 
how  It  Is  possible  to  overcome  the  terrible 
pressures  of  our  penal  laws.  Ar  other  man 
might  have  given  up  when  the  authorities 
took  away  his  typewriter  and  put  him  in 
solitary  for  having  "contraband"  magazines 
and  books,  including  works  by  Simone  de 
Beauvolr  and  TilUe  Olsen. 

Today.  Cleaver  is  ready  to  be  Judged  as 
a  writer — not  as  a  prison  writer  3r  a  writer 
about  prisons,  but  Just  a  writer.  He  Is  an 
authentic  voice,  and  a  powerfulj  one.  We 
believe  his  voice  is  worth  heari^ig  and  we 
believe,  too,  that  some  day  It  wi:i  be  heard 
all  over  the  land. — Paul  Jacobs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
The  utter  filth  and  meanlngleis  deprav- 
ity of  this  article  resulted  in  my  address- 
ing to  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department!  a  letter 
dated  June  16.  1966,  a  copy  oif  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  i)rlnted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  %he  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  16,  1966. 
Mr.  Henrt  B.  Montaotte, 
Chief  Postal  Inspector, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Montagtte:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  the  June,  1966,  Issue  of  Rami>arts  mag. 
azlne,  which  has  an  application  pending 
for  second  class  postage  rates  In  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  their  publication. 

The  enclosed  copy  was  sent  me  by  a  friend 
who  has  called  to  my  attention  an  article 
in  the  magazine,  beginning  on  page  51  and 
written  by  Mr.  Eldridge  Cleaver,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  words  and  sentences  which 
are  patently  vulgar  and  obscene. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  with  the 
thought  you  will  wish  to  Judge  this  maga- 
zine in  light  of  the  latest  Supreme  Coxirt 
decisions.  My  Interpretation  of  these  de- 
cisions would  be  that  this  article  would  be 
found  to  appeal  only  to  prurient  Interests. 

In  my  Judgment  the  language  contained 
In  this  article  Is  completely  without  redeem- 
ing or  social  value. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment reject  the  application  for  this  pub- 
lication to  be  transmitted  through  the 
mails.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  remarks 
contained  In  this  article  would  be  sufficient 
to  place  the  publication  in  the  pornography 
category,  as  no  publisher  with  any  stand- 
ards at  all  would  permit  such  filth  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Stkom  Thttrmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  communicating  this  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  I  was  visited  by 
Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B.  Mon- 
tague who  subsequently  answered  my  in- 
quiry by  letter  dated  July  29,  1966.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  letter  from 
Inspector  Montague  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Department, 

Chief  Postal  Inspector, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  16.  1966,  relative  to 
the  June  19,  1966,  issue  of  "Ramparts"  maga- 
zine, San  Francisco,  California.  You  call  at- 
tention to  the  vulgar  and  obscene  words  in 
the  article.  "Notes  on  a  Native  Son"  by  El- 
dridge Cleaver,  and  you  urge  that  the  pub- 
lishers' application  for  second-class  entry 
be  rejected. 

Although  the  Identification  statement  on 
page  4  Includes  the  assertion,  "Application 
to  mall  at  second-class  postage  rates  is 
pending  at  San  FYanclsco,  California,  and 
additional  mailing  offices."  the  fact  Is  that 
entry  was  granted  to  the  publisher  on  March 
30.  1966.  at  Menlo  Park,  California,  and  re- 
entered on  May  19,  1966,  at  San  Francisco. 

On  June  21.  1966.  I  wrote  to  you  stating 
that  we  were  referring  the  matter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De{>artment 
for  consideration  and  opinion.  That  was 
done,  and  I  subsequently  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  General  Counsel's  Office  on 
July  20.  1966.  Then,  in  accordance  with  an 
appointment  granted  by  you.  I.  during  our 
discussion  on  the  afternoon  of  July  26.  1966. 
outlined  some  of  the  technicalities  Involved 
In  connection  with  decisions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes obscenity. 

We  thoroughly  understand  your  feelings  In 
this  matter  and  regret  that  anything  which 
might  be  considered  offensive  is  being  sent 


through  the  mall.  Questionable  material, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
guiding  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts,  as 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  June  le. 
Therefore,  the  Post  Office  Department  can- 
not arbitrarily  refuse  to  accept  questionable 
matter  for  mailing. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  standard  for  Judg- 
ing what  Is  obscene  is  that  handed  down  In 
1957  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
the  so-called  Roth  case.  That  decision 
states  that  the  standard  for  Judging  obscen- 
ity Is  whether  to  the  average  person,  apply, 
ing  contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as 
a  whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest. 
Other  decisions  have  added  the  additional 
features  that  such  material  must  be  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance,  and 
that  it  must  be  patently  offensive.  The 
recent  decision  in  the  Glnzburg  case  did  not 
change  this  standard,  but  added  another 
element — that  of  pandering. 

In  enforcing  the  postal  laws  relating  to 
obscenity,  we  proceed  within  the  framework 
of  the  Roth  decision  and  the  subsequent 
ones  bearing  on  it.  These  decisions,  we  be- 
lieve, clearly  leave  determination  as  to  what 
is  obscene  to  local  Juries  and  courts  which 
represent  community  standards,  and  not  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

When  we  receive  a  complaint  on  obscenity, 
we  decide,  based  on  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  whether  the  material  falls 
within  the  guidelines  of  the  Court  decision. 
If  It  does,  an  Investigation  Is  made  by  a 
postal  Inspector  and  the  evidence  gathered 
Is  presented  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Attorney.  If  he  determines  that  court  action 
Is  warranted,  the  evidence  Is  presented  to  a 
grand  Jury,  and,  if  an  Indictment  Is  returned, 
the  defendant  has  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury 
and  appeal  If  convicted.  In  cases  Involving 
Joint  Interest  with  local  authorities,  such 
cases  are  handled  through  local  district  at- 
torneys and  courts.  Grand  Jury  and  trial 
proceedings  represent  community  standards 
in  action. 

In  the  light  of  the  controlling  decisions  on 
obscenity,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  courts 
would  hold  that  the  June  1966  issue  of 
"Ramparts"  does  not  violate  the  Federal  ob- 
scenity statute.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
legal  basis  upon  which  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment could  take  any  action.  The  copy 
which  you  referred  to  me  with  your  letter  of 
June  16  Is  returned  herewith. 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportvinlty  to  dis- 
cuss this  very  vexing  problem  with  you,  and 
If  you  should  desire  any  further  Information 
about  it  please  let  me  know. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  Montague, 

Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
present  we  are  witnessing  in  many  seg- 
ments of  the  press  what  I  would  term  a 
glorification  of  Ramparts  magazine. 
This  has  resulted  from  Ramparts'  recent 
disclosure  that  funds  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  been  supplied 
to  the  National  Student  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  sensitive  infor- 
mation abroad  and  influencing  persons 
attending  International  meetings  held  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  outstanding  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Times,  on  February  20,  1967, 
published  on  its  front  page  a  three- 
column  article  about  Ramparts.  This  is 
tSTJical  of  the  nationwide  publicity  tills 
magazine  is  reaping  from  its  expose. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  usually  judge 
with  accurticy  the  character  of  a  publica- 
tion by  the  articles  it  publishes.  I 
judged  Ramparts  magazine  last  year, 
and  my  judgment  of  it  is  unchanged. 
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ROOM  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  HOSPITALS 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  RACE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  which 
would  prevent  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  demanding 
that  room  assignments  in  hospitals  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  race.  The  Senate 
action  in  adopting  this  amendment  was 
based  on  a  number  of  factual  situations 
which  had  come  to  the  attention  of  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Unfortunately, 
the  original  Senate  position  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  conference,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  were 
assured  by  the  Department  that  their 
policy  did  not  require  room  assignments 
based  strictly  on  race. 

Although  Congress  has  been  assured 
that  this  is  the  case,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Many  hos- 
pitals in  the  South  are  being  deprived  of 
needed  fimds  simply  because  they  will 
not  conform  to  the  dictate  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  and  make  room 
assignments  in  the  hospitals  which  are 
dictated  solely  because  of  race.  Many 
hospitals  have  been  deprived  of  approval 
to  receive  medicare  patients  because  they 
find  it  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  most  tragic  part  of 
this  set  of  circumstances  is  that  those 
patients,  both  black  and  white,  who  are 
most  in  need  are  those  who  suffer  the 
most. 

The  Beaufort  Gazette,  of  Beaufort, 
S.C,  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Just 
One  Word"  in  its  edition  of  Thursday, 
February  16,  1967.  This  editorial  was 
written  by  the  editor  while  he  was  a  pa- 
tient at  Beaufort  Memorial  Hospital  and 
had  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances there.  The  editor  discusses 
in  some  detail  the  extent  of  integration 
in  the  hospital  among  the  staff  and  pa- 
tients. And  yet,  Mr.  President,  this  hos- 
pital has  not  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  because  of  the  controversy  over 
room  assignments.  I  ask  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  it  makes  an  excellent  case 
against  the  unconscionable  demands 
being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  One  Word  .  .  . 

Much  has  been  written  and  said.  In  recent 
months,  about  Beaufort  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  governing  body  of 
the  Institution,  has  been  blasted  and  also  de- 
fended for  Its  various  decisions  and  policies. 
Law  suits  have  been  threatened  and  much 
needed  monies  have  been  withheld  by  our 
"old  friends"  HEW  (U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  because  the 
hosplui  officials  have  failed  to  give  in  to  all 
of  the  dictatorial  demands  of  the  great  do- 
pxxlers  of  the  Great  Society. 

It  isn't  often  that  an  editor  gets  to  view 
first  hand  a  situation  that  has  caused  so 
much  comment.  These  words  are  being 
written  In  Room  110  of  Beaufort  Memorial 
Hospital  and  we  hope  will  express  the  im- 
pressions that  an  average  patient  feels  after 
four  or  Ave  days  of  recuperation. 

The  hospital  Is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 


finest  available  anywhere — large  or  small. 
The  facilities  are  modern,  the  equipment  Is 
up-to-date  and  the  up-keep  leaves  Uttle  to 
be  desired. 

The  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
practical  nurses,  aides  and  orderlies  is  top 
rate  and  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  hospital 
administrator  has  things  well  organized  and 
well  in  hand.    And  yes,  the  food  Is  good. 

From  the  first  day  you  have  that  feeling 
that  you  are  in  good  hands  and  that  your 
well-being  is  the  uppermost  thought  in  every- 
one's mind.  There  Is  that  professional  touch 
that  exudes  confidence  and  at  the  same  time 
there  Is  that  friendly  personal  touch  that 
means  so  much  to  a  person  who  is  Incapaci- 
tated for  one  reason  or  another.  It  Is  a  good 
feeling,  particularly  so.  when  you  know  you 
have  put  yourself  In  the  hands  of  others. 

As  most  of  Us  know  Beaufort  Memorial 
Hospital  has  been  denied  federal  funds  by 
the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  HEW  because 
they  say  there  is  not  complete  and  total  inte- 
gration of  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  situation  first  hand,  we  say  this 
Is  a  lot  of  bunk  and  hogwash.  We  have  never 
been  In  any  place  that  Is  more  Integrated 
than  here  In  Beaufort  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  registered  nurses  on  duty  are  both 
white  and  Negro.  The  practical  nurses  are 
both  white  and  Negro.  Negro  patients  have 
rooms  next  to  white  patients.  The  nursery 
has  Negro  and  white  babies  in  baslnettes  side 
by  side.  Negro  patients  receive  the  same 
professional  care  that  white  patients  receive 
and  from  our  point  of  view  nothing  more 
could  be  done  to  help  either  white  or  Negro 
than  is  being  done. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  only 
mandate  of  HEW's  that  has  not  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  hospital  leaders  Is  the  dic- 
tate that  the  hospital  must  routinely  assign 
Negro  patients  to  rooms  with  white  patients 
(forcible  assignment  of  Negroes  and  whites 
to  beds  side  by  side) .  The  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital officials  will  assign  Negro  and  white  pa- 
tients to  the  same  room  by  mutual  consent 
from  the  patients  Involved  is  not  enough  for 
HEW.  Do  It  whether  the  sick  patients 
want  It  or  not  or  you  don't  get  the  money  Is 
HEW's  answer. 

If  we  still  have  a  democracy,  and  the  above 
Is  the  only  reason  the  hospital  has  not  been 
approved  by  HEW,  then  something  Is  bad 
wrong. 

You  can  push  people  Just  so  far  and  if 
we  read  between  the  Unes  correctly,  the  hos- 
pital leaders  will  stand  pat  and  take  no  more 
pushing  from  HEW. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  group  or  groups  who 
say  they  are  going  to  sue  the  hospital  would 
direct  their  energies  and  Influences  on  their 
friends  In  Washington,  we  feel  sure  Just  one 
word  In  the  affirmative  and  approval  by  HEW 
would  be  forthcoming  almost  overnight. 

They  know  that  with  approval  from  HEW 
that  the  hospital  would  get  monies  for  added 
Improvements,  more  rooms,  additional  equip- 
ment. They  know  approval  is  needed  for  the 
hospital  to  participate  in  Medicare.  They 
know  that  for  Beaufort  to  continue  to  at- 
tract young,  capable,  dedicated  doctors  we 
must  keep  pace  and  keep  the  hoslptal  on  the 
upward  swing. 

They  also  know  that  the  hospital  leaders 
have  bent  over  backwards  to  comply  with 
HEW's  demands  and  have  complied  with  the 
spirit  and  the  full  Intent  of  the  law. 

Yes,  we  have  a  good  hospital  in  Beaufort 
and  with  the  right  word  from  the  right  group, 
we  can  have  an  even  better  one  without  a 
long  legal  wait  that  will  help  no  one. 


CONFERENCE  OF  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  the  Reserve  OfiQcers'  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States  Is  meeting  in 


Washington  for  its  midwinter  banquet 
and  conference.  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  national  president  of  that  associ- 
ation in  1954-55.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  Members  of  Congress  welcome  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

These  patriotic  men  and  women,  who 
are  ser\1ng  their  country  in  the  Re- 
serves, some  on  active  duty,  some  on  in- 
active duty,  are  meeting  in  our  Capital 
City. 

This  organization  stands  for  a  policy 
of  preparedness  for  the  United  States. 
This  organization  does  not  contain 
among  its  members  beatniks  and  peace- 
niks who  are  opposing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  organization  is  not  com- 
posed in  its  membership  of  people  who  go 
out  and  demonstrate  against  America's 
fighting  men,  who  are  now  carrying  the 
flag  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are 
great  patriots.  Most  of  them  have  vol- 
imteered  for  service.  They  serve  their 
country  over  weekends  and  at  other 
times  when  other  people  are  enjoying 
recreation,  watching  television,  playing 
golf,  swimming,  and  doing  necessary 
chores.  The  Reserve  officers,  working 
with  their  units,  and  enlisted  men  and 
women,  are  trsrlng  to  keep  our  coimtry 
prepared  in  case  of  an  emergency.  They 
stand  ready  to  serve.  They  do  not  want 
to  evade  service.  They  are  eager  to  serve 
as  Individual  members  of  the  Reserves 
when  called. 

I  regret  that  the  Government  has  not 
helped  to  keep  the  Reserves  prepared.  I 
regret  that  the  Government  has  not  pro- 
vided proper  training.  I  regret  that  it 
has  not  provided  proper  equipment. 
There  are  many  deficiencies  in  the  Re- 
serves, but  this  has  not  been  because  of 
any  lack  of  spirit  or  desire  to  serve  on  the 
part  of  the  reservists.  It  Is  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  desire  on  their  part  to  be 
the  best  trained  soldiers  in  the  world. 
They  stand  ready  today  to  serve  their 
country. 

As  a  Reserve  officer  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, I  want  to  say  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  of  us  In 
Washington  to  welcome  these  patriotic 
people  here  for  their  conference.  I  am 
glad  they  have  come  here. 

Only  on  yesterday,  dedicatory  services 
were  held  for  their  new  building  here  in 
Washington.  The  building  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  will  have  as  it  address  "No.  1  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  Northeast."  I  sun 
proud  that  this  fine  organization  has 
been  able  to  locate  such  a  suitable  site 
for  the  magnificent  building  which  is  to 
be  erected. 

I  predict  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  in  the  future  have  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  that  building.  That  organiza- 
tion stands  for  what  is  best  to  keep  our 
country  prepared.  This  building  uill  be 
a  s3mtibol  of  freedom.  This  building  will 
represent  men  and  women  from  every 
State  of  the  Nation  who  have  served,  are 
serving,  and  will  continue  to  serve  their 
coimtry  In  a  fine  and  patriotic  manner. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  afn  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  3PARKMAN.  I  should  Uke  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  remarks  he  li^  just  made 
about  the  Reserve  OfBceri'  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  I  was  a  member  of 
that  organization.  In  fact.il  have  been  a 
Reserve  oflScer  since  1921.  '  I  am  on  the 
retired  list  now;  nevertheless,  I  am  still 
a  Reserve  ofiBcer.  j 

I  shall  always  remember  Jwhat  the  Re- 
serve oflBcers  could  mean  to  us  in  a  great 
emergency.  In  fact.  I  know  something 
of  what  they  did  mean  to  us  In  a  time  of 
emergency  at  the  beginnin?  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  I  was  Infthe  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  tlnje  and  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee^  I  remember 
some  of  the  troubles  that  developed  In 
some  of  those  dark  days  thiit  came  upon 
us  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  liijht  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  12^,000  Reserve 
ofiQcers  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Greneral  Marshall,  testifyliig  before  our 
committee,  said,  and  I  k"emember  it 
clearly,  that  he  did  not  k?iow  what  we 
would  have  done  had  we  not  had  those 
Reserve  officers  ready  to  be  called  up 
and  to  be  used  for  training;  and  to  serve 
as  cadres  for  the  formation  of  new  or- 
ganizations within  the  Admed  Forces; 
and  I  know  that  he  was  correct  In  that 
summarization. 

The  Reserve  ofiQcers  stanjd  us  In  great 
good  stead  today.  Of  course,  they  are 
In  much  greater  numbers  than  they  were 
then;  but  necessary  just  ihe  same,  In 
order  to  give  the  backup  thit  we  need  to 
our  forces  who  are  constantly  imder 
arms.  I  commend  the  ^nator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  join  hun  in  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thftnk  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  th^  pleasure  of 
serving  In  the  same  Army  unit  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  several  years.  We 
derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  those 
unit  gatherings.  It  kept  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  posted  on  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Defense  Department, 
especially  on  the  Army,  anfl  we  felt  the 
meetings  were  most  helpful  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

For  some  strange  unknown  reason,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  decided  to  abolish 
such  imits.  and  to  my  way  c|f  thinking  it 
was  a  great  mistake.  I  ha?e  not  heard 
a  single  Member  of  Congress  who  was  a 
member  of  the  unit  here,  who  has  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject,  who  did 
not  feel  it  was  a  mistake.    ' 

We  must  keep  this  count^  prepared. 
Right  today,  if  we  had  an  *nergency  in 
some  part  of  the  world.  wHo  would  we 
have  to  call  upon  quickly  t<J  respond,  to 
protect  our  country,  except  the  Reserves? 
We  do  not  have  suflQclent  ijorces  other- 
wise to  meet  every  emergency  that  could 
arise,  and  the  Reserves  stand  like  a 
guardian  beacon  protecting  America. 

I  am  proud  of  them.  I  »m  proud  of 
the  service  they  render.  I  ^m  proud  of 
their  patriotism.  I  am  pr^ud  of  their 
love  for  their  country,  andil  am  proud 
of  their  respect  and  admlraltlon  for  our 
flag.    I  am  proud  that  the^  are  a  part 


of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  They  stand  ready  to  protect  this 
country  and  insure  its  survival. 


SPARKMAN  ANSWERS  ROMNEY  ON 
NATION'S  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
viewing the  day-by-day  events  of  the  bit- 
ter conflict  in  Vietnam,  I  find  that  the 
unrest  over  this  struggle  continues  to 
flourish.  It  is  a  frustrating  war.  It  is 
a  costly  war.  And  the  President  recently 
warned  us  It  may  be  a  long  war. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  person  is  a 
"hawk"  or  a  "dove,"  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween, it  is  agonizing  to  every  American 
to  know  we  are  engaged  In  a  conflict  of 
this  scale.  For  that  reason,  as  it  Is 
surely  obvious,  the  massive  public  de- 
bate that  has  erupted  is  nearly  as  fierce 
as  the  battle  Itself. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  con- 
tribute unnecessarily  to  this  debate. 

I  believe  I  have  made  my  own  views 
on  this  conflict  as  clear  as  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  whatever  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom I  may  possess.  These  views  are 
based  on  information  gained  from  hear- 
ings and  briefings  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  from 
other  sources  too  numerous  to  mention. 
To  simimarlze  my  views,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  sparing  no  effort  In 
Its  endeavor  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam; 
that  aggression  must  not  be  permitted 
to  succeed  because  nothing  feeds  on  ag- 
gression more  than  new  aggression;  and 
finally  that  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  requires  perseverance  in 
our  present  course,  until  peace  is  re- 
stored and  our  forces  and  those  allied 
with  us  can  return  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace. 

Moreover,  while  I  find  myself  disagree- 
ing with  some  of  this  Nation's  programs 
and  policies,  I  support  the  stand  we  are 
taking  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  have 
been  acting  with  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
our  gravely  responsible  role  as  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  be  free.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  feel  inclined  today 
to  defend  our  Nation's  stand  against 
those  who  would  criticize  our  course  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  specifically  Vietnam, 
for  what  seem  to  be  purely  political  pur- 
poses. 

War,  It  is  said,  is  too  important  to  leave 
to  the  generals  and  peace  too  important 
to  leave  to  the  diplomats.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  think  criticism  of  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  for  self-serving 
political  motives  is  too  important  to  leave 
imanswered. 

Now,  there  are  some  areas  in  our  Con- 
stitution which  are  unclear  and  left  to 
the  courts  for  interpretation.  But  there 
Is  nothing  unclear  about  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  matter  of  who  is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  That  belongs  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
it  disturbs  me  to  see  anyone  jeopardize 
his  coimtry's  welfare  by  fomenting  un- 
rest and  uneasiness  just  to  further  his 
own  political  ambitions. 

Chief  among  this  category  of  critics 
Is  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  an  appar- 
ent candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency. 
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Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
question  his  right  to  criticize  this  Na 
tlon's  foreign  policy.  What  I  do  quesi 
tion  are  his  credentials  and  motives  as  j 
critic  and.  Indeed,  the  criticism  itself. 

First  of  all,  what  are  his  credentials 
as  a  foreign  policy  critic? 

Virtually  none,  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine. He  has  been  in  succession  a 
Washington  lobbyist,  an  automobile  as- 
sociation executive,  a  corporate  presi- 
dent, and  the  Crovernor  of  a  Midwestern 
State.  It  was  not  imtil  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  even  had  the  full-time  services 
of  a  person  qualified  to  advise  him  in  for- 
eign  affairs. 

Second,  what  are  his  motives? 

I  think  it  surely  must  be  evident  that 
he  is  seeking  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1968.  So  ambitious  is  he 
in  his  quest  for  this  goal  that  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  country's  welfare,  he  has 
made  a  series  of  rather  poorly  researched 
statements  on  foreign  affairs. 

Lastly,  what  of  the  criticism  itself? 

Let  us  examine  some  of  his  most  re- 
cent statements  on  foreign  affairs.  They 
were  given  originally  at  a  Lincoln  Club 
banquet  February  11  in  Louisville,  Ky,, 
but  have  been  repeated  on  his  trip 
through  the  West  this  week. 

In  the  speech,  the  Ciovemor  said,  for 
example : 

Our  "stumbling"  one-man  decision  for  mil. 
Itary  escalation  in  South  Viet  Nam  has  left 
young  and  old  Inadequately  Informed  and 
confused. 

For  him  to  say  It  has  been  a  one-man 
decision  to  escalate  is  the  truth  solely  In 
that  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  gives  the  orders.  Only  a  person 
totally  ignorant  of  current  events  would 
state  that  the  President  stands  alone  on 
this  coimtry's  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

This  hardly  needs  substantiation,  but 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  survey  last 
October  found  that  313  Senators  and 
Representatives,  or  58.5  percent  of  the 
Congress,  favor  the  basic  course  our  Na- 
tion has  taken  in  Vietnam.  Another  141 
Members  favored  even  more  decisive  mil- 
itary  action.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  election  changed  this 
situation.  An  Associated  Press  story  in 
December  stated: 

A  cross-section  check  .  .  .  showed  that 
sentiment  runs  strongly  among  newly- 
elected  members  of  the  House  for  greater  mil- 
itary efforts  In  Viet  Nam  If  present  pollclM 
fall  to  Improve  the  war  situation. 

So,  let  US  not  permit  the  Governor  of 
Michigan  to  create  a  "veracity  gap"  by 
confusing  the  public  about  who  does  and 
who  does  not  support  the  President's  de- 
cisions. 
The  Governor  continued  by  saying: 
Furthermore,  the  global  containment  for- 
eign policies  of  Truman  and  Dulles  are  no 
longer  realistic  or  effective. 

Fortunately,  both  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  are  still  with 
us  and  eloquently  capable  of  making 
their  own  response  to  this  charge.  And 
I  hope  they  will.  But  I  agree  with  Wil- 
liam S.  White's  comment  on  that  state- 
ment when  he  said : 

The  simple  truth  U  that  Insofar  aa  (Gov- 
ernor Romney's)  foreign  policy  views  can 
be  guessed  at,  they  would  Involve  a  repu- 
diation not  only  of  Elsenhower  but  of  nlne- 
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tenths  of  the  Republican  membership  of 
Congress  and  of  every  Republican  leader  in 
both  Houses. 

The  Governor's  speech  offered  no  real 
alternative  to  the  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
or  Johnson  policies  in  foreign  affairs. 
Instead,  he  said: 

America  must  develop  the  underlying 
framework  for  a  new  generation  of  foreign 
policy-  It  must  place  primary  emphasis  on 
sharing  our  principles  of  material  progress 
and  universal  concepts  of  brotherhood, 
rather  than  primarily  on  guns,  gadgets,  and 
things  for  being  the  world's  policeman. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Governor  that 
his  proposal  of  a  "framework  for  a  new 
generation  of  foreign  policy"  is  utterly 
lacking  in  originality.  In  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernor's words  border  on  a  plagiarism  of 
President  Johnson's  words  in  his  1965 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent said : 

.  .  .  The  unity  we  seek  cannot  realize  Its 
full  promise  in  Isolation.  For  today  the 
state  of  the  union  depends,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  state  of  the  world. 

Our  concern  and  Interest,  compassion  and 
vigilance,  extend  to  every  corner  of  a  dwin- 
dling planet. 

Tet,  it  is  not  merely  our  concern  but  the 
concern  of  all  free  men.  We  will  not.  and 
we  should  not.  assume  that  It  Is  the  task  of 
Americans  alone  to  settle  all  the  conflicts  of 
a  torn   and   troubled   world. 

Were  the  statements  Governor  Rom- 
ney  made  in  Louisville  and  out  West  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  I  would 
not  bother  to  point  them  out.  But  this 
man.  who  once  called  President  Eisen- 
hower a  "fuzzy  thinker,"  has  become  the 
epitome  of  confusion,  frustration,  and  In- 
consistency when  he  speaks  of  foreign 
affairs. 

This  is  especially  true  of  his  state- 
ments on  Vietnam. 

Just  when  he  became  an  "expert"  on 
Vietnam  I  cannot  say.  However,  I  have 
seen  headlines  reporting  his  statements 
on  the  war  dating  back  into  1965. 

These  headlines  in  themselves  tell  the 
story  of  the  Governor's  Vietnam  views. 
With  your  indulgence  I  want  to  read  a 
few  of  them : 

March  6,  1965.  in  the  Detroit  News: 
"Romney  Backs  Viet  Bombing.  Opposes 
Peace  Effort  Now." 

March  26.  1965,  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press:  "Romney  Backs  Use  of  Gas  in 
Viet  War." 

July  29,  1965,  in  the  Detroit  News: 
"Romney  Joins  Front  Rank  of  Johnson — 
Viet— Critics." 

July  30,  1965.  in  the  Detroit  News: 
"Romney  Backs  Viet  Policy." 

August  8,  1965,  in  the  Lansing  State 
Journal:  "Governor  Criticizes  U.S. — 
Viet^Policy." 

November  17,  1965,  in  the  Detroit 
News:  "Romney  Defends  U.S.  Viet  Poli- 
cies as  'Morally  Right.' " 

January  30,  1966,  in  the  Lansing  State 
Journal:  "Governor  Opposes  Escala- 
tion." 

June  13,  1966,  in  the  New  York  Times: 
"Romney  Favors  Widening  Bombing  of 
North  Vietnam." 

I  might  say  that  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  is  concerned  about  these 
statements.  Writing  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine,  William  V. 
Shannon  says : 


As  Romney  now  begins  the  crucial  transi- 
tion from  the  state  to  the  national  level  of 
politics,  he  has  assets  and  also  some  con- 
siderable weaknesses. 

The  first  weakness  Is  what  might  called 
the  "Information  gap."  .  .  .  (He)  has  read 
few  books,  and,  like  many  successful  men. 
has  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  above  the  nar- 
row confines  of  his  dally  work  during  the  long 
climb  to  success.  Quizzed  last  year  on  Africa, 
he  made  his  now  famous  blooper  about  the 
"British  blockade  of  Nigeria."  Only  after  a 
staff  man  prompted  a  friendly  reporter  to 
ask  whether  he  really  meant  Rhodesia  was 
the  Governor  able  to  defend  himself. 

A  quick  trip  to  Viet  Nam  two  years  ago 
did  not  suflBce  to  clarify  his  views  on  the  war. 
Appearing  on  the  "Face  the  NaUon"  televi- 
sion program  last  June,  he  managed  to  take 
several  different  positions.  He  said  It  was 
"a  mistake"  for  the  United  States  to  have 
become  Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia,  but 
he  also  said,  "I  don't  think  we  had  any  al- 
ternative but  to  keep  our  commitments  In 
South  Viet  Nam."  He  opposed  unilateral 
withdrawal,  but  he  left  himself  the  escape 
clause  that  withdrawal  would  be  all  right 
If  a  new  government  In  Saigon  were  to  ask 
the  U.S.  to  leave.  He  next  aligned  himself 
with  the  hawks  by  urging  the  bombing  of 
the  port  of  Haiphong.  A  stalemate,  he  said, 
would  not  be  good  enough  to  bring  the  Com- 
tmunlsts  to  the  negotiating  table.  They 
would  have  to  be  "confronted  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  lose  If  they  don't 
come."  and  therefore,  the  U.S.  should  "take 
the  military  action  necessary  to  win." 

Having  taken  this  forthright  hawk  posi- 
tion. Romney  turned  aroimd  and  added  the 
dovelike  thought,  "Or  we  ought  to  concen- 
trate on  a  negotiated  settlement." 

At  the  Governors'  Conference  last  July, 
he  further  deepened  the  confusion  with  this 
press  conference  exposition  of  his  views: 

"WeU.  look  ...  I  ...  I  think  It  should 
...  oh  ...  If ,  If  this  conflict  really  Involves 
the  question  of  our  stopping  Communism, 
the  International  Communist  conspiracy, 
and  stopping  In  South  Viet  Nam — If  this 
conflict  Is  really  being  supported  by  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Russians — If  this  really  is 
naked  Communism.  International  conspiracy, 
then  I  think  we  have  to  weigh  the  question 
of  how  far  .  .  .  how  much  we  can  escalate 
without  their  continuing  to  escalate  If  they 
...  If  they  agree  that's  the  real  Issue  In 
South  Viet  Nam." 

Not  too  many  people  were  impressed 
with  that  statement.  As  a  result,  the 
Governor  for  a  while  last  fall  apparently 
decided  to  refrain  from  further  state- 
ments on  the  war. 

But,  alas,  he  came  to  Washington  in 
January  for  an  off-the-record  discussion 
with  several  members  of  the  press.  The 
views  he  expressed  there  later  were  made 
public.  What  he  said  was  that  satura- 
tion bombing  failed  to  bring  Germany  to 
her  knees  in  World  War  n  because  it 
could  not  overcome  human  adaptability, 
and  that  this  adaptability  is  even  greater 
in  Vietnam. 

It  was  quickly  pointed  out  to  Governor 
Romney  that  there  has  been  little  if  any 
of  the  World  War  II  type  of  saturation 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  there 
is  no  parallel  in  the  two  cases. 

Romney  further  charged,  according  to 
press  reports,  that  the  President's  policy 
of  the  carrot  and  the  stick,  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war  and  simultaneously  seeking 
peace,  may  have  prolonged  the  conflict. 

His  reasoning  was  that  Hanoi  may  feel 
talk  of  a  negotiated  settlement  is  a  sign 
of  weakness. 

Did  it  mean  the  Governor  favors  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam? 


No  one  knows.  The  Detroit  News,  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "He's  Still  Con- 
fused." made  this  comment  about  his 
position : 

If  all  this  musing  represents  Romney's 
current  state  of  mind,  we  suggest  he  com- 
pose his  thoughts,  do  his  homework,  and 
then,  If  he  really  feels  capable  of  It.  oome  up 
with  a  positive  position,  not  a  melange  of 
woolgathering  dissertations  that  range  from 
the  thinking  of  Clausewltz  to  Saint  Paul. 

But  the  Governor  did  not  take  that 
advice.  And  I  think  that  he  might  have 
reached  the  high  point  of  irresponsible 
statements  this  week  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  he 
became  irritated  when  reporters  cover- 
ing his  trip  pressed  him  with  questions 
about  his  stand  in  Vietnam.  The  Post 
said : 

The  climax  of  the  exchange  came  when  he 
was  asked  to  give  a  specific  Instance  of  the 
"political  expediency"  he  had  charged  In- 
fluenced Administration  foreign  policy. 

"No,  I  win  not,"  he  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  do  not  choose  to." 

"You  Just  make  a  charge  and  do  not  sub- 
stantiate It?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"At  this  point,"  was  Romney's  reply. 

While  he  apparently  feels  no  compas- 
sion for  restraint  in  criticizing  President 
Johnson  on  his  conduct  of  the  war.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  now  says  he  can  make  no 
decisions  on  exactly  what  should  be  done 
until  he  has  visited  Vietnam  again  later 
this  year.  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  news  commentator,  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, who  called  the  Governor's  decision 
"ridiculous." 

Romney,  according  to  press  reports  of 
the  last  few  days,  continues  to  deny  he 
is  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Yet,  I  see  in  other  press  reports 
that  he  has  hired  a  full-time  special 
assistant  in  foreign  affairs.  The  people 
of  Michigan  must  think  that  Is  a  very 
imique  post  for  the  staff  of  their  State 
chief  executive.  However,  If  this  means 
that  in  the  future  Governor  Romney  may 
be  speaking  on  foreign  affairs  with  some- 
what more  responsibility  and  regard  for 
his  country,  then  I  am  sure  they  welcome 
the  move  as  I  most  certainly  do. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
reports  in  newspapers  on  the  initial  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Environmental  Health  and  Related 
Problems.  This  task  force  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose to  "explore"  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies concerned  with  man's  environment 
and  with  industrial  activities  which  af- 
fect man's  surroim  dings. 

I  compliment  Secretary  Gardner  for 
his  action  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these 
problems,  and  I  am  always  available  to 
assist  him  in  finding  solution. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  note  that 
the  princii>al  interest  displayed  by  the 
public  at  the  hearings  has  been  in  re- 
gard to  air  pollution,  the  need  t^  find  a 
quick  remedy  to  prevent  this  condi- 
tion, and  a  cure  for  persons  who  believe 
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they  have  a  respiratory  Illness  due  to 
pollution  In  the  air. 

Fortunately  for  everyone,  t  believe,  an 
outstanding  start  has  been  miide  in  West 
Virginia  in  the  matter  of  |respiratory 
diseases.  It  has  been  a  sutvey  In  my 
State  of  chest  diseases  whiclj  aflUct  coal 
miners — which  have  been  found  to  be 
extensive — and  medical  research  which 
Is  now  underway  at  West  Vifglnla  Uni- 
versity. I  mention  this  survey  in  con- 
nection with  the  envlronmetital  health 
problems,  because  doctors  believe  there 
may  be  an  association  betwepn  the  dis- 
eases due  to  coal  dust  and  those  due  to 
other  pollutants  in  the  air.      | 

I  quote  this  paragraph  fitm  a  news 
story  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  8, 1966,  concerning  the  "coal" 
study : 

The  work  here  Is  already  prsducing  im- 
portant clues  to  the  way  soft-oal  dust  ap- 
parently affects  both  lung  and  heart  actions. 
If  this  can  be  understood,  the  I'esearch  will 
have  a  great  Impact  on  the  dozens  of  other 
"dusty  Industries"  and  perhaps  on  emphy- 
sema, lung  cancer  and  air  i>olluUon  work  as 
well. 

The  research  is  now  underway  at  the 
Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases  a  ;  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantowr ,  W.  Va.  I 
was  pleased  to  initiate  the  i  survey  and 
research  with  a  $100,000  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Because  of  the  Importanbe  of  this 
work,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  news  Tories  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  8.  1966, 
and  February  10  and  11, 1967. : 

There  being  no  objection,  ^he  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^he  Record, 
as  follows : 

Miners  Aid  Stubt  That  Traces  Lung  Cases 

TO  Blood  CirculatioJii 

(By  Evert  Clark) 

BECKLfT,  W.  Va.,  January  8.- 
Is  a  slender  man  with  Iron- 
balr  and   the   unmistakable 
cara"  of  soft-coal  dust  in  the  laches 
bis  hazel  eyes. 

He  lay  on  a  rolling  stretcher 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Hospjtal 
softly,  as  Dr.  Donald  L. 
a  small  plastic  tube  into  an 
arm. 

The  white  sheets  and  gowns  n^ade 
contrast  to  the  unbelievable 
three-foot-hlgh    "low-coal" 
which  two  other  doctors  had  era 
the  earth  the  day  before. 

"I  Just  got  short-winded,"  Mr. 
plained.     "I  run  a  motor 
straining  work  in  it,  but  every 
pull  up  the  hill  I  have  to  walk 
and  I'd  Just  run  out  of  breath 
sit  down  " 

Mr.  Stafford  is  a  part  of  the  so-jcalled  "coal 
study" — an  ambitious  attempt  b]  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  explore  and 
conquer  miners'  lung  diseases. 
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The  work  here  Is  already 
portant  clues  to  the  way  soft- 
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For  30  of  his  47  years.  Mr.  Stafford  has 
worked  In  the  dusty  caves  far  below  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tain tops.  Twenty-two  of  these  years  have 
been    spent    crouched    low    on   an    electric 
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truck — "the  motor" — hauling  trains  of  18- 
foot-long  coal  cars  up  a  steep  grade  from 
four  miles  down  in.  a  drift  mine  in  Red 
Jacket,  W.  Va. 

In  an  eight-and-a-half-hour  day,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford may  make  six  rattling.  Jolting  trips  up 
the  slanting  tracks,  pulling  50  to  60  cars  at 
a  time.  Before  the  long  runs  begin,  he  must 
walk,  bent  over  in  half  to  clear  the  txinnel 
roof,  around  the  entire  train,  checking  the 
couplings  between  cars. 

COMPLAINTS    UNHEEDED 

Sand  must  be  sprayed  on  the  tracks  just 
ahead  of  the  motor's  wheels  for  traction. 
The  slope  is  imusually  steep. 

"I'd  Just  about  have  to  stay  on  sand  going 
ovit  and  coming  back,  both,"  Mr.  Stafford 
said. 

For  years,  some  older  miners  in  this  soft- 
coal  region  have  been  complaining  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  But  chest  X-rays  and  ordi- 
nary breathing  tests  showed  none  of  the  sili- 
cosis or  other  lung  aliments  common  to 
hard-coal  reg:lons.  Electrical  traces  of  heart 
action  were  also  normal. 

State  compensation  laws  deal  only  with 
silicosis,  which  ordinarily  shows  clearly  on  an 
X-ray  plate.  Sometimes,  miners  who  com- 
plained repeatedly  were  put  down  as  having 
"ATS" — anxiety  tension  state — or  accused  of 
simply  having  "compensationltis." 

For  years,  some  older  miners  in  this  soft- 
coal  region  have  complained  of  shortness  of 
breath.  In  hard-coal  regions,  where  rock 
dust  from  quartz  frequently  causes  a  lung 
disease  among  miners  called  silicosis,  this 
would  have  been  expected. 

However,  silicosis — the  only  occupational 
lung  ailment  covered  by  state  compensation 
laws — is  not  common  in  soft-coals  areas. 
When  X-rays  and  heart  and  breathing  tests 
showed  no  evidence  of  damage,  a  complain- 
ing soft-coal  miner  was  often  diagnosed  as 
having  "ATS" — anxiety-tension-state — or  ac- 
cused of  having  "compensationltis.' 

Only  the  motor  operators,  who  ride  a  few 
inches  above  the  excellent  rock-crushing 
device  that  steel  wlieels  make  as  they  grind 
sand  against  the  steel  track,  were  likely  to 
show  traces  of  the  dreaded  silicosis. 

However,  a  few  medical  men  who  saw  case 
after  case  of  breathlessness  among  miners 
with  other  typ)es  of  Jobs  were  curious.  They 
found  the  miners  rugged,  quiet  men,  not 
given  to  complaining  without  reason. 

Several  years  ago.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  got  a  $100,000 
appropriation  through  Congress  for  what  has 
grown  into  "the  coal  study" — an  investiga- 
tion of  all  facets  of  the  types  of  pneumoco- 
niosis, or  dust-induced  lung  disease,  found  in 
this  region. 

The  research  has  grown  into  a  series  of 
studies  sponsored  by  or  handled  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service's  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Health,  with  the  co- 
operation of  miners,  unions  and  companies. 

The  work  going  on  here  has  held  perhaps 
the  most  surprises  and  created  strong  hope 
for  Important  discoveries. 

Until  now.  most  studies  of  lung  disease  In 
this  country  have  dealt  with  the  body's 
breathing  mechanism.  Far  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  role  of  the  circulatory 
system  through  which  the  blood  gains  vital 
oxygen  from  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Stafford  Is  a  volunteer  in  this  study. 
He  sat  bare-chested  on  a  bicycle  like  exer- 
ciser the  other  day,  pedaling  steadily  and 
breathing  into  a  complex  device  of  metal 
tubes  and  rubber  bags. 

Another  plastic  tube,  delicately  pushed  up 
his  right  arm  through  the  heart  and  Into 
his  right  lung,  told  an  expensive  electronic 
recorder  what  went  on  Internally. 

The  doctors  here  measure  heart  and  lung 
actions  while  the  miner  Is  exercising,  rather 
than  at  rest.  With  new  and  sophisticated 
methods,  they  are  seeking  significant  changes 
in  heart  action  that  had  escaped  more  ordi- 
nary diagnostic  techniques. 

Because  of  earlier  teets  on  Mr.  Stafford, 
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the  doctors  had  not  expected  to  see  all  thev 
found  today.  After  the  first  six-minute  ride 
he  said  that  "the  motor  is  a  lot  rougher  ride 
than  this." 

After  the  second  ride,  he  was  exhausted 
His  heart  had  tripled  the  pressure  required 
In  a  normal  lung  to  circulate  the  blood  in 
order  to  draw  the  needed  oxygen. 

"More  and  more  this  lends  support  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  vascular  [circulatory] 
problem  with  these  people,"  Dr.  Rasmussen 
said.  "It  certainly  Implies  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  vascular  damage." 

Dr.  Hawley  Wells  Jr.  thinks  it  may  be  a 
problem  of  "a  pile  of  coal  heaped  on  the 
small  arteries  of  the  lung."  He  and  Dr 
William  C.  Lane,  both  Public  Health  officers 
and  Dr.  Werner  Laqueur  of  the  hospital  here 
are  pathologists.  They  study  the  slices  of 
blackened  lungs  of  dead  coal  miners. 

Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Cohen,  another  Public 
Health  officer,  is  a  cardiologist.  The  entire 
coal  study  Is  directed  by  Dr.  George  H  L 
DlUard  of  the  Public  Health  Office  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr.  Rasmussen  is  a  civilian  specialist  In 
lung  diseases,  attached  to  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Before  the  study  began,  he  came 
to  the  hospital  staff  to  follow  pioneering 
work  done  by  Dr.  Albert  D.  Klstln,  the  hos- 
pltal's  chief  of  medicine;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hyatt, 
now  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.! 
and  Dr.  Draper  Warren  of  the  Southern  West 
Virginia  Clinic  here. 

Mr.  Stafford's  problem  Is  typical  of  those 
the  team  here  believes  must  be  solved.  If 
his  condition  worsens,  he  must  quit  work. 
He  has  a  wife  and  young  son  to  support,  and 
his  $100-a-month  United  Mineworkers  pen- 
sion will  not  start  until  he  is  55. 

The  couple  also  have  a  daughter,  25.  as 
well  as  two  older  sons  who  are  not  miners 
by  Mr.  Stafford's  choice. 

"I  took  them  away  from  the  coal  fields," 
he  declared.  "I  got  my  back  broken  in  1944, 
so  that  kindly  helped  me  a  little  to  get  them 
away." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  1967] 
U.S.  Action  Urged  on  Air  Pollution — Cm 

PROPOSES   Health   Aides   Work   on  Local 

Staffs 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

The  nation's  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  was  urged  yesterday  to  move 
out  to  the  urban  firing  line  by  assigning  ex- 
perts to  work  on  major  cities'  staffs  for  three 
years  to  improve  air  and  other  environments. 

An  activist  role — rather  than  "one-day" 
study  and  "pontifical  recommendations"— 
was  proposed  yesterday  by  Austin  N.  Heller, 
the  city's  Air  Pollution  Control  ConMnlssioner. 

Mr.  Heller  appeared  before  an  environ- 
mental health  task  force  set  up  by  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner,  which  met  at  Rockefeller 
University.  The  group  had  already  held  ses- 
sions in  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  on  Its  mission  to  consider  not  only 
air,  water  and  radiological  problems  but  also 
effects  of  noise,  overcrowding,  lack  of  green 
space  and  longer  commuting  hours. 

Mr.  Heller  proposed  that  aides  for  such 
agencies  as  his — who  would  still  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government — Include  engineers, 
data  processors  and  long-range  planners. 

He  told  the  task  force  he  had  been  seeking 
similar  aides  from  businesses.  The  Travelers 
Research  Institute,  set  up  by  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  he  said,  agreed  yester- 
day morning  to  have  a  data-processing  spe- 
cialist work  with  his  staff  for  three  months 
at  the  Institute's  cost. 

One  task  force  member.  Dr.  John  J.  Han- 
Ion,  Detroit's  Director  of  Public  Health,  sug- 
gested the  Public  Health  Service  might  recruit 
experts  for  New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
cities  from  various  sources,  as  it  now  does 
for  technical  assistance  abroad. 

While  Mr.  Heller  called  the  metropolitan 
area  an  "aerial  sewer,"  he  opposed  a  "region- 
al superagency"  with  Federal  appointment  of 
members  and  primary  control  powers.    In- 
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jtjad,  he  favored  a  regional  agency  with  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  representatives  to  carry 
on  research,  monitoring  and  setting  of  stand- 
ards, leaving  major  enforcement  to  state  and 
local  agencies. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  11,  1967.1 
UOTTED  States  Urged  To  Act  To  End  Pollu- 
tion— Scientist    Tells    Task    Force    or 

Crippling  Effects 

(By  David  Bird) 

A  leading  scientist  told  a  Federal  task  force 
yesterday  that  unless  we  do  something 
quickly  at>out  air  pollution  we  will  run  the 
rtsk  of  creating  a  civilization  of  "respiratory 
cripples." 

The  scientist.  Dr.  Rene  J.  Dubos  of  the 
Eockefeller  University  who  pioneered  an 
antibiotic  drug  research,  said  the  situation 
could  become  a  national  disaster  because  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  become 
physically  lmp)alred  unless  corrective  steps 
are  taken. 

He  testified  before  an  environmental  health 
panel  set  up  by  John  W.  Gardner,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  group  met  at  Rockefeller  University,  66th 
Street  and  York  Avenue. 

Dr.  Dubos,  who  has  concentrated  recently 
on  the  ways  in  which  early  biological  Influ- 
ences set  the  pattern  for  life,  said  he  was 
especially  concerned  about  how  the  poisons 
of  pollution  are  affecting  children  during 
their  formative  years. 

He  said  this  factor  was  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  bare  statistics  of  excess  deaths 
during  a  period  of  heavy  pollution  like  the 
one  that  occurred  here  last  Thanksgiving. 

SULPHUR    DIOXIDE    QUESTIONED 

A  major  problem  of  air  pollution.  Dr. 
Dubos  said.  Is  our  "fantastic  Ignorance" 
about  what  is  harmful.  He  cited  the  current 
(K)ncern  over  sulphur  dioxide  as  a  major 
source  of  pollution  and  said : 

"I  happen  to  think  that  sulphur  dioxide 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  least  of  the  prob- 
lems." He  added  that  as  yet  no  one  really 
knows  and  it  is  "sheer  folly"  to  say  you  are 
going  to  control  air  pollution  by  removing 
sulphur  dioxide." 

Dr,  Dubos  said  nir  pollution  could  be 
conquered  if  we  devoted  the  effort  to  it  that 
we  have  given  to  probing  the  atom. 

The  spur  In  that  case  was  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  to  realize,  he 
said,  that  biological  research  on  the  effects 
of  air  pollution  can  be  Just  as  important. 

What  we  need.  Dr.  Dubos  said,  is  a  "Brook- 
haven  applied  to  biology."  He  was  referring 
to  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island  where  Federal  funds  have  long 
supported  physicists  In  their  search  Into  the 
minutest  particles  of  matter. 

REGIONAL    INSTITUTES    URGED 

He  suggested  that  several  regional  insti- 
tutes be  set  up  to  provide  facilities  for  bio- 
logical studies  of  air  pollution.  These  could 
draw  on  scientists  from  many  different  uni- 
versities to  explore  many  theories  and  many 
ways  of  solving  the  problem. 

He  said  that  many  theories  today  remain 
untested  because  of  a  lack  of  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  staff. 

"You  have  to  have  the  same  kind  of  facili- 
ties you  have  for  particle  physics,"  Dr.  Dubos 
said.  "Scientists  cannot  do  the  necessary 
biological  experiments  today  because  they 
have  to  be  their  own  animal  keepers"  and 
they  do  not  have  time  to  do  that. 

Mayor  Lindsay  also  appeared  before  the 
panel  and  said  solving  environmental  pollu- 
tion would  reqiilre  massive  help  from  the 
JWeral  Government. 

As  of  now,  he  said,  "I'm  not  persuaded  the 
Federal  Government  Is  performing." 

He  said  the  aid  required  was  not  only 
money.  Also  needed,  he  said,  are  Federal 
standards  and  legislation. 

It  does  no  good  for  a  city  to  pass  tough 
legislation  against  ptollutlon,  the  Mayor  said. 


If  the  laws  are  weaker  elsewhere.  There  Is 

always  the  threat,  he  added,  that  Indtistry 

win  say:   "To  hell  with  you,  we'll  move  to 
where  the  laws  are  not  so  rough." 


CIA'S  COVERT  ACTION  NO.  5 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  just  be- 
fore World  War  II,  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate student  at  Evansvllle  College 
in  Indiana,  I  first  witnessed  and  then 
participated  in  a  phenomenon  of  those 
times — a  swift  and  growing  awareness 
that  American  isolationism  was  a  polit- 
ical and  economic  anachronism.  With 
my  fellow  sophomores,  juniors,  and  sen- 
iors, I  shared  in  an  awakening  realiza- 
tion that  events  in  the  world  around  us 
were  shaping  our  lives. 

Place  yourselves  in  the  context  of  those 
years.  We  were  emerging  from  the  great 
depression,  only  to  see  the  national  econ- 
omy mired  in  the  recession  of  1937.  Our 
national  preoccupation  with  our  internal 
problems  of  employment  contributed  to 
an  unawareness  of  the  portent  of  polit- 
ical upheavals  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Had  not  Gieat  Britain's  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  wrung  an  agree- 
ment from  Hitler  that  there  was  indeed 
to  be  "peace  in  our  time"?  What  busi- 
ness was  it  of  ours  that  Japan  announced 
a  "Greater  East  Asia  Coprosperity 
Sphere"?  While  newspaper  caption  writ- 
ers referred  to  Hitler  as  "Handsome 
Adolph,"  there  seemed  to  be  a  magical 
assurance  that  the  great  statesmen  of 
those  days  would  never  allow  the  cold 
war  of  1939  to  burst  out  in  worldwide 
conflagration. 

Perhaps  I  was  fortunate  to  be  among 
young  college  men  and  women  who  were 
alert  to  the  changing  political  climates 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  fomenting  unrest 
among  nations.  We  expressed  ourselves 
and  our  growing  interest  not  in  demon- 
strations— possibly  because  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  us — but  in  greater  participation  in 
student  government.  We  studied  the 
democratic  process,  its  strengths  and  its 
weaknesses,  in  academic  seminars  and  in 
just  plain  old  "bull  sessions."  This  was 
our  outlet,  this  was  our  growing  up.  And 
it  was  then,  in  1941,  that  I  took  my  first 
step  toward  political  life,  running  for  and 
being  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Evansvllle  College  student  government. 

What  was  happening  at  Evansvllle  Col- 
lege was  a  micr(x;osm  of  the  fluidity  of 
student  thinking  occurring  at  the  major 
universities.  In  a  very  short  time  I,  as 
were  millions  of  Americans,  was  in  uni- 
form. The  war  and  the  devastation  it 
wrought,  and  the  world  problems  it 
created  and  left  unsolved,  seem  like  light 
years  away.  But  those  problems  are  still 
with  us.  Succeeding  student  generations 
have,  in  turn,  become  alive  to  the  impact 
of  world  problems  upon  their  private 
lives. 

The  U.S.  National  Student  Association 
was  organized  in  1947,  long  after  my  un- 
dergraduate years,  but  I  have  long  felt  an 
empathy  for  the  spirit  of  academic  free- 
dom identifled  with  the  NSA.  Perhaps 
the  outcry  today  is  that  of  this  country's 
distress  and  Indignation  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  compromised  profes- 
sions and  institutions  on  whose  freedom 
the  hopes  of  American  freedom  depends 
so  greatly. 

If  It  was  necessary  for  the  Central  In- 


telligence Agency  to  subsidize  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  visiting  other  nations, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  effective, 
and  certainly  more  honest  to  openly  sup- 
port their  tours  so  that  they  could  openly 
argue  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem vls-a-vls  the  collectivist  philosophy 
of  commimlsm?  The  central  Indictment 
against  the  corrupting  use  of  taxpayers 
funds  by  the  CIA  is  that  the  student  and 
teacher  subsidies  were  secret;  that  we  de- 
liberately sought  to  deceive  ourselves,  our 
friends  and  our  allies — while  seeking  to 
deceive  the  Communists. 

That  the  National  Student  Association 
has  revolted  against  being  used  either 
for  espionage  or  for  propaganda  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  academic  freedom  Is 
not  dead,  although  badly  wounded.  I 
spent  some  valuable  hours  this  week 
listening  to,  and  asking  questions  of.  a 
young  student  leader  who  has  revealed 
to  me  some  of  the  experiences  of  recruit- 
ment by  the  CIA's  "Covert  Action  No.  5," 
a  subdivision  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  Plans  Division. 

It  became  plain  to  me  that  the  CIA- 
NSA  relationship  is  more  than  merely 
subsidy. 

His  story  is  a  grim  reminder  that  we 
are  "running  scared,"  so  to  speak,  in  this 
latter-day  cold  war.  That  we  are  play- 
ing international  gamesmanship  by  to- 
talitarian rules. 

What  about  "Cover  Action  No.  5"? 
How  does  it  work?  What  are  the  duties 
of  a  student  so  involved?  Some  exam- 
ples sufiBce : 

Before  and  during  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  American  student 
leaders  visited  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  CIA  expense,  ostensibly  to  confer  with 
student  leaders  there  on  university  mod- 
ernization. Their  orders  were  to  provide 
names  and  dossiers  of  political  evaluation 
of  those  student  leaders.  This  informa- 
tion was  passed  to  the  CIA  Plans  Di- 
vision and  to  local  area  specialists. 

Everything  that  I  am  repeating  now 
certainly  comes  from  no  classified  Infor- 
mation. It  comes  directly  from  the  stu- 
dents involved. 

After  this  incident,  and  others,  some 
American  student  leaders  sought  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  their  CIA  in- 
volvement. 

How  does  one  do  this?  I  asked. 

Withdrawal  from  CIA  Involvement,  for 
£in  American  student,  can  be  as  diflacult 
as  withdrawing  from  the  Cosa  Nostra,  I 
learned  in  my  personal  interrogation. 

One  such  student,  now  in  a  prominent 
law  college,  sought  the  services  of  a  law- 
yer to  determine  whether  he  could  offer 
citizen's  testimony;  that  is.  to  state  pub- 
licly his  role  in  the  CIA-NSA  network 
without  possible  future  recrimination. 
According  to  this  young  student  leader, 
his  lawyer  was  told  by  the  CIA  to  drop 
his  interest  in  the  case.  The  student 
leader  himself  was  told,  through  his  law- 
yer and  others,  that  the  penalties  were 
grave:  If  the  student  leader  persisted 
in  his  efforts  to  reveal  his  CIA-NSA  role, 
his  CIA  record  would  be  documented 
with  evidence  of  his  psychiatric  Instabil- 
ity. The  threat  held  out  or  implied  to 
him  was  that  he  would  be  branded 
throughout  his  lifetime  as  unfit  to  hold 
a  responsible  iwsition  in  government  or 
in  private  industry. 

As  appalling  as  this  appears.  I  am  left 
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with  no  reason  to  doubt  this  evidence  of 
the  elaborate  Infiltration  of  American 
institutions  by  the  CIA.  As  yet  the  Con- 
gress, as  apart  from  the  administration, 
has  no  avenues  of  meaningful  investiga- 
tion. We  have  been  told,  as  a  people,  by 
a  former  Deputy  Director  of  thd  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  to  lie  for  one's 
government  is  in  the  public  interest.  But 
in  this  same  frame  of  reference,  It  Is 
evidently  unlawful  to  expose  Retails  of 
the  clandestine  relationship  between  our 
top-secret  espionage  organization  and 
the  college  students  of  this  Nation. 

As  a  onetime  student  go^errmient 
leader,  long  before  the  NSA  was  or- 
ganized, I  have  reasons  to  beliejfe  Philip 
Werdell.  an  official  of  the  Natic^nal  Stu- 
dent Association,  who  states: 


OfBcers  of  the   NSA  who  had  s  gned 
tlonal  security  oaths  have  not  viol  »ted 
trust,   yet  they  have  been  threatened 
legal  action,  and  this  has  only 
of  the  harassment.    The  CIA  has 
them    with    personal    threats   ran 
character   assassination  to  placing 
upon    the    "establishment"    to    n 
from  responsible  roles  In  Amerlcab 
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As  an  American  citizen  who 
his  fill  of  deliberate  deception 
emment,  I  can  only  express  my 
As  a  Senator,  with  the  same  motivation 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
to  Investigate  this  matter.    I  realize 
espionage  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
national  security  but  certainly 
young  students. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted  in 
the  Record  a  resum6,  written  by  Carter 
Brooke  Jones,  of  the  book  entitled  "His- 
tory of  the  American  Legion.'  by  Ray- 
mond Moley,  Jr.  This  review  appeared 
in  Mr.  Jones'  column,  "A  Book  for  To- 
day," published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  February  21,  1967.  Mr. 
Jones'  brief  resume  whets  one's  appetite 
to  read  this  new  book  about  the  history 
of  one  of  our  outstanding  I'eterans' 
organizations. 

All  Americans  should  be  aware  of  the 
tremendous  heritage  of  the  Ame  "ican  Le- 
gion, which,  as  an  organization,  has 
done  so  much  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life,  for  which  its  member's  fought 
so  valiantly.  All  of  us  owe  a  g|eat  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Legionnaires  fcr  "being 
on  guard"  for  all  America  in  I  he  ever- 
continuing  fight  for  the  freedoms  we  all 
cherish  and  "for  God  and  Cou|itry." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Book  for  Today  :  History  op  the  American 

Legion 

(By  Carter  Brooke  Jones) 

"The  American  Legion  Story."  By  Ray- 
mond Moley  Jr.  Duell,  Sloan  Sc  Pearce.  afiBU- 


ate  of  Meredith  Press.    443  pages. 


$695. 


The  American  Legion's  solid  ach  evements 
for  the  country  its  members  have  served  so 
faithfully  In  the  wars  often  have  leen  over- 
looked In  the  heat  of  controversy  over  Its 
alms  and  policies. 

It  was  organized  by  World  War  i  veterans 
In  1919.  In  Its  early  decades  Its  forthright 
stand  for  an  adequate  national  de^nse.  at  a 
time  when  we  were  busy  dismantlHig  It,  and 
Its  fight  against  subversive  influences  soon 


made  It  a  prime  target  for  the  radicals  who 
thrived  In  the  '208  and  '30s.  Indeed,  to  this 
day  some  professional  liberals  equate  the 
legion  with  such  fanatical  rightists  as  the 
John  Blrchers.  It  can  only  be  pointed  out 
that  few  persons  are  less  liberal.  In  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  that  word,  than  some  who 
use  It  to  describe  their  narrow  philosophy. 
The  legion  never  deserved  such  caliimny. 

"Legislative  triumphs  of  the  American  Le- 
gion," Moley  points  out,  "range  from  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  to  child  welfare,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Veterans  Bureau 
(later  the  Veterans  Administration)  to  pas- 
sage of  the  legion-sponsored  GI  bills  of 
rights. 

Moley.  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  served  overseas  in  World  War 
II  and  In  Korea.  He  Is  a  lucid  and  often 
eloquent  writer. 

His  book  Is  the  third  history  of  the  orga- 
nization written  for  the  general  public  In 
the  nearly  half  century  since  a  caucus  In 
Paris  reached  out  for  a  union  that  would 
bind  together  the  men  who  had  fought  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  on  the  Mame  and  in  the 
Argonne.  Marquis  James,  author  of  a  highly 
regarded  biography  of  Sam  Houston  and 
other  biographies,  published  a  history  In 
1923.  A  second  history  of  the  legion,  written 
by  Richard  Seelye  Jones,  a  Journalist  long  a 
resident  of  Washington,  appeared  In  1946. 
But  much  has  happened  affecting  the  legion 
since,  and  Moley  has  ably  brought  its  story 
up  to  date. 

Moley  Is  aware  of  the  legion's  enemies  and 
scomers.  "For  nearly  five  decades,"  he 
writes.  "Legion  emphasis  on  security  through 
adequate  military  forces,  counter-subversion 
measures,  the  teaching  of  Communist  and 
Fascist  intentions  and  the  promotion  of 
patriotism  has  drawn  intense  fire  from  many 
quarters.  At  times,  men  and  women  deemed 
responsible  have  found  It  e.xpedlent  or  sophis- 
ticated to  attack  legion  warnings  and  pro- 
posals. Segments  of  the  press  and  the  aca- 
demic community  have  neglected,  Ignored 
and  scorned  legion  positions  for  various 
reasons.  And  so,  at  times,  many  legion- 
naires, feeling  slighted  and  frustrated,  might 
have  despaired,  lamenting.  'Wisdom  cries  out 
in  the  street  and  no  man  regards."  Some 
struck  back.  Others  chose  to  Ignore  this 
serious  development,  but  most  persevered. 
However,  when  unwelcome  truths  gain  slight 
notice,  when  public  figures  mask  malevolent 
facts,  when  men  of  learning  Indulge  In  wish- 
ful meditation  on  a  present  or  potential 
adversary's  Intentions,  when  It  Is  'smart'  to 
regard  patriotism  as  an  out-of-date  virtue, 
the  republic  loses  a  measure  of  its  strength. 
To  counter  these  tendencies,  the  American 
Legion  In  recent  years  has  more  energetically 
e.xplolted  public  relations.  Consequently  a 
larger  public  and  a  growing  number  of 
notable  figures  recognize  the  Judicious  record 
of  the  legion's  resolutions  on  vital  national 
issues." 

The  author  even  mentions  criticism  evoked 
by  the  overexuberance  of  legionnaires  at  na- 
tional conventions,  more  especially  the  early 
ones,  when  most  of  them  were  yoimg.  He 
does  not  condone  certain  excesses,  and  yet 
he  points  out  that  legionnaires  never  were 
more  ebullient  than  delegates  to  some  other 
large  fraternal  conventions. 

He  portrays  the  personalities  conspicuous 
in  building  the  legion.  It  Is  Interesting  In 
this  connection  to  recall  that  Harold  Ross, 
afterward  founder  and  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker,  attended  the  original  Paris  caucus, 
an  army  private  detached  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Roes  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
American  Legion  Weekly,  afterward  the 
American  Legion  Magazine,  a  monthly. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  writes  a  foreword. 


BUILDING  OUR  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  many  times  of  the  plight  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  and  have  often 


noted  the  faith  of  both  industry  and 
fisherman  in  the  future  of  the  industry 
despite  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles at  times. 

It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  me  this 
week,  therefore,  to  be  advised  by  the 
president  of  the  New  England  Fish  Co., 
Mr.  Sydney  M.  Rosenberg,  of  the  demon- 
strated faith  that  that  company  is  show- 
ing in  the  future  of  our  commercial 
fisheries. 

New  England  Fish  Co.  was  founded  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  nearly  100  years  ago  and 
has  weathered  many  crises  during  this 
period.    As  Mr.  Rosenberg  says: 

New  England  has  faith  In  the  people,  in- 
cluding especially  otu*  legislators,  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing our  resources.  We  also  have  faith  in 
the  ability  of  American  fishermen  to  harvest 
the  resources  so  that  they  can  be  sold  ip 
the  marketplace  of  the  world. 

The  company  is  preparing  to  build 
the  Nation's  largest  fish  processing,  stor- 
age, and  office  complex  in  Seattle  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2  million.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive demonstration  of  their  faith  in 
America's  domestic  fisheries  and  should 
serve  to  awaken  the  Congress  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  assuring  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  the  world's  fisheries 
resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  outlining  the  company's  plans 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seattle. — New  England  Fish  Company  \b 
building  the  nation's  largest  fish  processing, 
storage  and  office  complex  on  the  shores  of 
Elliott  Bay  here,  Sydney  M.  Rosenberg,  pres- 
ident, announced  today. 

Construction  of  the  new  facility,  to  cost 
approximately  $2  million,  will  start  this 
spring  and  Is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  five-acre  site  is 
being  purchased  from  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

New  England's  new  building  will  comple- 
ment Its  facilities  In  Alaska  and  will  provide 
a  pathway  for  the  consolidation  of  seafoods 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  for  ship- 
ment to  key  markets.  It  will  also  comple- 
ment the  foiu-  other  facilities  of  New  Eng- 
land Fish  Company  and  Its  divisions  on 
Port  of  Seattle  property  on  this  city's  water- 
front. 

Design  of  the  building  was  accomplished 
by  Ralf  E.  Decker,  Architects,  after  he  and 
two  New  England  executives.  Herman  Fein- 
berg  and  William  Eardley,  toured  the  United 
States  and  Canada  studying  facilities  used 
by  other  fish  companies,  to  Improve  present 
techniques.  Many  innovations  for  the  proc- 
essing, freezing  and  storage  of  fish  will  be 
contained  in  the  new  building. 

New  England  Fish  Company's  complex  will 
consist  of  two  buildings:  one  to  be  used  as 
general  offices,  and  the  other  for  processing 
and  storage  of  all  types  of  seafood. 

The  San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Com- 
pany Division's  operations  will  be  Included 
in  the  new  complex. 

The  office  building  will  be  two  stories  high 
with  provisions  for  adding  a  third  story  later. 
This  structure  will  be  63'xlOO'  and  will  house 
a  modern  lunchroom  on  the  upper  story. 
The  first  floor  will  be  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  the  building  will  be  com- 
pletely air  conditioned. 

The  two  buildings  will  be  separated  by  a 
landscaped  courtyard. 

Rosenberg  said  that  the  processing-stor- 
age plant  emphasizes  the  very  latest  tech- 
niques In  sanitation.  The  plant  will  be 
152'  X  328'  with  a  capacity  for  nearly  7  million 
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pounds  of  fish  and  seafood.  One  portion  of 
^e  plant  wUl  be  used  for  the  processing 
af  flsh  and  the  other  for  storage.  "ITie  latter 
^  maintain  a  temperature  of  25  degrees 
below  zero. 

There  will  be  parking  for  150  employees 
ind  visitors'  cars.  A  pedestrian  tunnel  will 
be  used  under  the  plant  for  easy  access  of 
(mployees  to  their  Jobs.  One  side  of  the 
plant  Is  designed  for  the  delivery  of  frozen 
ash  for  speedy  weighing,  glazing  and  trans- 
portation to  either  the  storage  or  packing 
facilities.  The  plant  is  Ideally  situated  for 
either  rail  or  truck  delivery  to  points  all  over. 

Rosenberg  said  that  his  company  has  so 
ouch  faith  in  the  future  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry that  it  has  made  provisions  for  ex- 
MOdlng  the  facilities  in  the  years  ahead. 

"We  purposely  selected  a  site  that  will  al- 
low for  growth,"  Rosenberg  said.  "By  ex- 
panding our  facilities  to  the  south,  we  could 
double  the  size  of  our  plant  and  still  pro- 
ride  pleasant,  campus-like  surroundings  for 
our  employees. 

"Our  complex  will  be  built  shortly  before 
we  complete  the  first  100  years  since  New 
England  Fish  Company  was  founded  in  Bos- 
ton. During  the  first  100  years  of  our  his- 
tory, the  company  weathered  many  crises — 
some  of  which  made  today's  problems  trivial. 
The  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  teeming  with 
food  for  the  world.  This  Is  a  food  rich  In 
protein. 

"New  England  has  faith  In  the  people,  In- 
cluding especially  our  legislators,  who  are 
charged  with  the  respjonslblllty  of  protecting 
our  resources.  We  also  have  faith  In  the 
ability  of  American  fishermen  to  harvest  the 
resources  of  our  waters  so  that  they  can  be 
Kfld  In  the  marketplaces  of  the  world. 

"Not  only  are  we  confident  that  we  have 
an  adequate  provision  of  resources.  We  are 
also  certain  that  there  are  untapped  res- 
ervoirs of  seafood  that  will  make  this  a 
Tltal  Industry  for  many  years." 

Consultants  to  Ralf  E.  Decker,  A.I.A.,  Ar- 
chitects are  Charles  E.  Klchln,  engineer:  Val- 
entine, Fisher  &  Tomllnson,  mechanical  and 
electrical;  and  Forest  Salnsbury,  refrigera- 
tion consultant. 

(Contract  for  the  building  has  been  award- 
ed to  Howard  S.  Wright  Construction  Com- 
pany.   

COMMENDATION  FOR   ESSA 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  terrifying  manifestations  of 
nature's  fury  is  earthquakes.  More  than 
650,000  persons  have  died  in  earthquakes 
In  the  20th  century.  Last  year  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Admin- 
istration's Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
ceived reports  of  674  persons  killed,  1,200 
injured,  and  more  than  100,000  made 
homeless  by  earthquakes  around  the 
world.  More  than  6,000  earthquake  epi- 
centers were  located  by  the  Survey,  and 
approximately  2,050  of  them  were  re- 
ported in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
1,750  were  located  in  Alaska.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  the  importance  of  learning 
more  about  earthquakes. 

President  Johnson  recently  com- 
mended the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  its  acomplish- 
ments  in  providing  constantly  improving 
environmental  information.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  service  is  ad- 
vanced in  seismology.  The  report  re- 
leased by  the  President  said  that  the  es- 
tablishment In  ESSA  of  the  National 
Earthquake  Information  Center  will 
"make  available  quickly  more  precise  in- 
fonnation  on  location,  time,  size,  and  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes." 


ESSA  was  formed  in  1965,  with  a  man- 
date to  understand,  describe,  and  predict 
the  state  of  our  environment.  A  major 
component  of  ESSA  Is  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  which  has  long  been 
active  in  the  study  of  world  earthquake 
belts. 

Research  programs  on  major  facets  of 
the  earthquake  problem  are  underway, 
not  only  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, but  In  such  other  ESSA  elements  as 
the  Institute  for  Earth  Sciences,  Insti- 
tute for  Telecommunication  Sciences 
and  Aeronomy,  and  Institute  for  Ocean- 
ography. ESSA  is  also  studying  the  roles 
of  various  structural  materials  in  earth- 
quake damage  and  is  preparing  a  na- 
tional seismic  risk  map. 

In  seeking  to  make  available  as  quickly 
as  possible  precise  information  on  the 
location,  time,  size,  and  effects  of  seismic 
convulsions,  ESSA  uses  communications 
facilities  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
global  seismograph  facilities  of  the  sur- 
vey to  gather  data  for  the  National 
Earthquake  Information  Center. 

Earthquakes  of  at  least  medium  mag- 
nitude— 6.5  or  higher  on  the  Richter 
scale — are  reported  by  the  center  to  news 
services  and  Government  agencies  with 
public  safety  responsibilities.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  observatories  in  Guam, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Washington, 
and  the  Antarctic  are  involved  in  the 
early  reporting  system.  In  addition, 
many  standard  seismograph  stations  and 
cooperating  observatories  of  other  agen- 
cies are  collaborating  in  this  fine  service. 

The  National  Earthquake  Information 
Center  also  is  headquarters  for  the  ESSA 
earthquake  emergency  plan,  designed  to 
provide  immediate  and  longer  range 
technical  assistance  to  the  American 
public  during  emergency  periods  after 
earthquakes  and  tsunamis — seismic  sea 
waves. 

The  plan  provides  special  land  and 
ocean  surveys  and  other  field  investiga- 
tions on  causes  and  geophysical  effects  of 
earthquakes,  and  on  safety  and  recon- 
struction programs,  from  buildings, 
docks,  and  utilities  to  transport  systems. 
Tidal,  navigational,  and  charting  skills, 
frequently  required  in  the  wake  of  major 
coastal  quakes,  are  provided  as  needed. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey's  OfHce 
of  Seismology  and  Geomagnetism  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
emergency  plan,  to  be  directed  by  a  head- 
quarters operations  coordinator. 

The  National  Earthquake  Information 
Center  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
numerous  other  seismologlcal  services. 

The  Center  will  collect  historically  and 
scientifically  valuable  earthquake  rec- 
ords which  will  become  the  nucleus  for 
the  Survey's  instrumentation  activity. 

In  addition  to  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  safety,  ESSA  now  Is- 
sues public  bulletins  announcing  tsimaml 
watches  following  earthquakes  of  in- 
tensity great  enough  to  generate  seismic 
sea  waves.  If  it  is  established  that  a 
tsunami  has  been  created,  a  tsunami 
warning  will  be  issued  to  local  public 
safety  agencies  to  start  appropriate 
evacuation  and  other  emergency 
procedures. 

Reviewing  this  and  other  ESSA  pro- 
grams, I  have  found  that  the  Survey 
makes  maximum  use  of  multidlsclplinary 


skills  and  techniques  In  a  manner  which 
exemplifies  the  purposes  for  wliich  this 
organization  was  formed.  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  personal  conunendation  to 
that  of  the  President. 


TAX  REDUCTION  PROPOSAL  TO 
CONTROL  AIR  AND  WATER  POL- 
LUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  vitally  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
which  grow  more  acute  every  day.  How- 
ever, we  have  continually  been  deprived 
of  one  very  effective  weapon  in  our  ar- 
senal—that of  tax  incentives — by  the  op- 
position of  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  want  to  point  out  today,  however, 
the  growing  isolation  of  that  Department 
by  those  who  recognize  the  tremendous 
need  to  solve  this  problem.  Secretary 
Udall,  last  year,  spoke  in  favor  of  tax 
incentives.  Yesterday,  the  Washington 
Daily  News  reported  that  Secretary  Udall 
has  been  joined  by  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

My  bill,  S.  950.  to  provide  a  rapid 
writeoff  for  pollution  control  devices, 
has  been  cosponsored  by  17  Senators, 
The  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
many  of  the  Senate's  leading  proponents 
of  effective  pollution  control.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  growing  support  for  the 
concept  will  bring  about  effective  action 
in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Industry  Wants  Tax 
Break,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  February  23,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   BnxioN  Dollars  To  Fight  Pollution — 

iNUtrsTRV  Wants  Tax  Bkeak 

(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Pressed  by  Government  and  public  con- 
cern, Industry  Is  paying  more  attention  to 
air  and  water  pollution. 

Executives  are  putting  more  money  into 
control  equipment  and  research — perhaps  as 
much  as  $1  bUllon  this  year — but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  demanding  more  guid- 
ance from  the  Government  and  a  tax  break 
on  future  anti-pollution  spending. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  Industry  protest 
that  Washington  is  Intruding  Into  a 
private  area  or  local  problem.  This  reflects 
not  only  a  realization  that  pollution  Is  rap- 
Idly  assuming  critical  national  proportions 
but  that  Government  has  a  legitimate  role 
to  play  In  seeking  solutions. 

BIGGER    outlays 

Both  the  chemical  and  steel  industries  are 
sharply  Increasing  anti-pollution  outlays. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  esti- 
mates Its  members  have  invested  more  than 
$500  million  In  the  last  15  years  and  "have 
authorized  $144  million  more"  to  clear  the 
air  and  water."  Dow  Chemical  wUl  Invest  $3 
million  In  pollution  control  this  year,  against 
$1  million  in  1965  and  $800,000  In  1960. 
Allied  Chemical's  1967  Investment  Is  expected 
to  total  $4.5  million  and  the  giant  firm  says 
by  1970  It  will  be  spending  at  least  $6  million 
annually.  Du  Font's  over-all  pollution 
abatement  spending  Is  pegged  at  $114 
mllUon. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates  that  by 
1970,  Government  and  business  "efforts  to 
preserve  clean  air  and  pure  water  are  likely 
to  double  and  amount  to  more  than  $10  bU- 
llon.   Much    of    this    will    be    spent    (by) 
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Industry.  Half  of  the  funds  to  proTlde  water 
treatment  now  come  from  Industry,  and  the 
proportion  Is  rising  to  two-thirds.  The  big 
spenders  are  manufacturers  In  thfe  primary 
metals,  chemicals,  paper  and  petroleum 
industries."  | 

As  Is  obvious  from  President  Johnson's 
antl-poUutlon  programs  and  stat^ents  by 
Federal  officials,  Washington  still i  feels  In- 
dustry Is  lagging.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary  John  Gardner  t<ild  a  Sen- 
ate committee  recently  that  Industry  "has 
tended  to  minimize  the  problem."  I 

Mr.  Gardner's  department  likes  tne  Idea  of 
giving  Industry  a  tax  break  for  aptl-pollu- 
tion  spending;  but  so  far  the  Treasury  re- 
mains cool,  If  not  opp>osed.  I 

Hew,  along  with  the  new  Federal  highway 
safety  agency.  Is  pressing  auto  prdducers  to 
Improve  antl-poUution  devices  which  must, 
by  Federal  ruling,  be  attached  Ut  all  1968 
model  autos.  Those  now  InstalleJ  on  cars 
In  California  are  proving  less  tl  an  satis- 
factory. 

STANDARDS 

Mr.  Johnson's  antl-pollutlon  approach 
does  Include  setting  national  staiidards  for 
various  Industries — a  move  which  could  be- 
gin soon  after  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Administration  program.  The  present  lack 
of  such  standards  has  left  many  corporations 
undecided  on  what  equipment  to  install. 

Industry's  attitude  was  summarized  by 
Samuel  Lenher,  a  Du  Pont  vice  president  and 
a  member  of  Mr.  Gardner's  antllpollutlon 
advisory  board.  I 

"There  are  few  guidelines  thatt  Industry 
can  follow  in  establishing  pollutlpn  abate- 
ment policies  and  standards.  ladustry  Is 
often  at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  go  an  1  how  far. 
In  too  many  instances,  we  have  had  no  clear 
direction  from  responsible  agencleii  covering 
proper  and  acceptable  standards  of  pollution 
abatement.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  mil 
lions  of  dollars  if  we  are  not  sure  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  whatever  authorltlps  are  In 
charge  at  the  completion  date 


WATER  QUALITY  STANDAI^DS  ON 
INTERSTATE  STREAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  features  of  the  Watet  Quality 
Act  of  1965  was  the  provision  i^hlch  re- 
quires States  to  establish  wate|r  quality 
standards  on  interstate  streams  by 
June  30, 1967.  j 

Typical  of  the  interest  whicli  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  guidelines  has 
aroused  throughout  the  Nation  Is  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Januarv  issue  of 
American  Forests  magazine.  In  this 
editorial,  James  B.  Craig,  thp  editor, 
warns  industry  that  it  is  time  ta  stop  de- 
lay tactics  and  to  take  constructive  ac- 
tion now  to  abate  industrial  pollution. 
Ml'.  Craig  also  points  out  an  intriguing 
proposal  by  the  Battelle  Memarial  In- 
stitute of  Columbus.  Ohio,  to  <levelop  a 
mathematical  model  of  a  t>-p!cal  river 
basin  for  possible  use  by  industi  y. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Time  To 
Pish  or  Cut  Bait."  be  printei  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th(  i  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  To  Pish  or  Cot  Bat 

Hottest  subject  In  conservation  today  Is 
water — the  use.  re-use.  management,  pollu- 
tion, and  the  future  needs  of  witer.  The 
country  seems  filled  with  committees,  work 
shops  and  organizations  holding  m  eetings  to 
discujs  this  vitally  Important  sub,  ect.  Pol- 
lowing  a  nationwide  survey,  the  respected 
Louis    Harris    Poll    stated,    "a    majority    of 


Americans  report  that  most  of  the  rivers, 
streams  and  lakes  where  they  live  are  pol- 
luted, and  they  are  boiling  mad  about  It." 
Nor  are  voters  diverted  when  they  are  told 
what  pollution  cleanup  is  likely  to  cost. 
They  know  what  It  costs  to  wage  modern 
war  or  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon  and  both 
air  and  water  pollution  are  much  closer  to 
them  than  either  of  those  things.  A  pol- 
lution control  referendum  is  yet  to  know  de- 
feat where  state  electorates  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  views.  Out  of 
this  swamp  of  discontent  over  the  way  Amer- 
icans are  fouling  their  own  nests  great  re- 
forms are  almost  certain  to  emerge.  And 
the  next  six  months  are  likely  to  prove 
crucial  in  terms  of  the  direction  the  effort 
win  take. 

The  force  generating  much  of  this  activity 
Is.  of  course,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
which  calls  for  the  setting  of  standards  on 
Interstate  waterways  by  June  30  of  this  year. 
All  states  will  comply.  Hearings  are  now 
being  held.  Conservationists  can  take  the 
major  credit  for  this  legislative  11th  Com- 
mandment based  on  the  premise  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Pollute!"  While  pollution  laws  were 
enacted  In  1948.  1956,  and  again  In  1961. 
stressing  the  technical  aspects  of  water  pol- 
lution, professionals  and  decision  makers 
largely  failed  to  produce  a  program  that  met 
public  demands.  The  National  Water  Pollu- 
tion Congress  of  1960  gave  conservationists 
their  opportunity  to  move  Into  a  yawning 
vacuum  and  they  made  the  most  of  It.  In 
giving  the  whole  subject  needed  visibility, 
they  took  pollution  to  both  the  Congress  and 
the  public.  They  put  their  stamp  on  the 
Water  Quality  Act  and  anyone  who  thinks 
this  Is  not  so  need  only  compare  the  Act 
and  the  more  recent  ground  rules  released 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  the 
1960  Pollution  Congress  address  of  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrlelson.  The  Act  was  a  major  con- 
servation victory. 

"What's  the  situation  today?"  American 
Forests  asked  leading  conservationists  In 
Washington  In  December  for  a  major  strat- 
egy session.  With  all  50  states  Indicating 
they  will  come  up  with  standards,  the  states, 
municipalities,  citizens  and  particularly  in- 
dustry face  a  great  challenge  and  opportu- 
nity, conservationists  reply.  Is  industry 
meeting  this  challenge?  While  conservation 
still  has  hope,  evidence  of  the  old  blocking 
tactics  Is  now  shovrtng  up  at  hearings.  This  Is 
a  pity,  for  Industry  with  Its  vast  technological 
capabilities  can  and  should  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  cleanup.  In  too  many  cases 
final  word  rests  with  "management  people" 
and  not  with  top  level  thinking  executives 
and  researchers,  conservationists  say.  Con- 
sequently, conservationists  are  now  watch- 
ing state  hearings  for  evidence  of  "real  de- 
sire" as  well  as  for  know-how.  Members 
of  organizations  like  The  American  Forestry 
Association  can  be  of  real  help  In  the  formu- 
lation of  state  standards,  conservationists 
add,  not  as  experts  but  as  sincere  citizens  In- 
terested In  pollution  cleanup.  People  of  this 
caliber  can  strengthen  the  hands  of  state  of- 
ficials beset  by  special  Interests.  (The 
booklet  "A  Citizen  Guide  to:  Action  For 
Clean  Water"  prepared  by  the  Izaac  Walton 
League  and  other  conservation  groups  Is  rec- 
ommended for  all  lay  citizens.  Copies  can 
be  obtained  from  American  Forests  upon  re- 
quest.)  What  If  the  state  standards  don't 
measure  up?  While  no  one  at  this  Juncture 
wishes  to  see  a  federal  crackdown — and  this 
Includes  federal  people  as  well  as  conserva- 
tionists— leaders  of  the  great  national  groups 
are  convinced  that  neither  Secretary  Udall 
nor  Congress  will  flinch  from  doing  their 
duty.  But  fully  cooperative  action  without 
resorting  to  the  mailed  fist  could  do  the  Job 
much  more  economically.  One  way  or  an- 
other, the  Job  Is  going  to  be  done,  conserva- 
tionists say  quietly.  And  they  mean  It. 
The  presence  of  a  two-fisted  Pollution  Boss 
at  Interior  In  the  person  of  Prank  C.  Dl  Luzlo 
adds  weight  to  conservation  conviction. 


What  can  Industry  do  to  show  good 
faith — "real  desire?"  Admittedly,  water 
management  Is  an  extremely  complex  prob- 
lem. The  aim  should  be  to  get  the  Job  done 
as  economically  as  possible.  Standards  will 
be  set — that  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
What  Is  most  needed,  It  seems  to  us,  la  a 
fact  base  from  which  decision  makers  can 
work.  The  overall  aim  must  be  water  qua]. 
Ity  Improvement  but  objectives  will  vary 
In  different  regions  of  the  country.  Some 
streams  should  be  returned  to  trout  stream 
purity  and  kept  that  way.  On  others  the 
facts  of  economic  life  wUl  dictate  that  thU 
is  impossible  and  here  the  aim  should  be  as 
much  Improvement  as  is  consistent  with 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Guidelines  based  on  solid  scientific  fact 
therefore  become  a  real  necessity. 

The  highly-respected  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  Is  one  scientific 
fact-finding  organization  that  believes  tech- 
nology can  provide  Industry  a  way  to  go. 
Battelle  has  proposed  to  Industry  a  research 
program  whose  objective  Is  to  develop  a 
mathematical  model  of  a  typical  river  basin. 
Such  a  model  would  have  within  its  frame- 
work the  multitudinous  variables  that  re- 
late to  the  management  of  water.  The  vari- 
ables include  such  things  as  the  river  chem- 
istry, the  biological  considerations,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  river  to  cleanse  Itself,  the  impact 
of  standards  on  the  economy  of  the  region, 
its  employment,  the  needs  of  the  public  for 
recreation,  and  many,  many  more.  There 
could  well  be  from  two  to  three  thousand 
Interrelated  mathematical  equations  in  such 
a  model.  Once  created,  the  model,  which 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  computer  pro- 
gram, would  provide  the  ability  to  examine 
the  trade-offs.  The  model  will  not  be  a 
decision  maker  In  Itself,  but  It  will  provide 
decision  makers  with  a  way  to  ask  "What  if" 
questions  of  almost  limitless  complexity. 
Accordingly.  It  offers  a  way  to  determine  the 
best  economic  choices  In  the  management 
of  water.  The  model,  which  would  simulate 
a  river  basin,  would  be  applicable  to  any 
other  river  basin  or  even  to  a  single  reach 
of  a  river. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Industry  as  a  user  of  water  will 
soon  face  a  day  In  court,  the  Industry  should 
not  hesitate  a  second  In  making  a  most  In- 
tensive effort  to  Improve  Its  public  jjoUutlon 
image  and  place  Itself  In  a  position  where 
It  win  be  able  to  Intelligently  defend  its  pro- 
cedures In  handling  and  returning  water  to  a 
stream  In  front  of  many  possible  standard- 
setting  bodies.  And  Judgments  presented 
should  be  based  on  the  best  possible  scien- 
tific fact  finding. 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  by  now  that 
Inertia  and  the  old  defensive  tactics  are  not 
going  to  work  in  the  case  of  both  water  and 
air  pollution.  The  public  is  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed by  the  possible  costs  of  this  cleanup. 
Senator  Muskie,  of  Maine,  believes  that  $100 
billion  will  be  required  by  the  year  2000  Just 
to  clean  up  the  waterways.  The  Harvard 
Business  Review  recently  estimated  that  total 
expenditures  of  at  least  $275  billion  will  be 
required  over  the  next  34  years  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  clean  air  and  water.  This  cost 
dismays  the  public  not  at  all.  Meanwhile, 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Water  Pollution  is  being  care- 
fully considered. 

Industry  should  get  off  the  dime  in  this 
mounting  groundswell  of  public  action  and 
place  Itself  once  and  for  all  In  a  "for"  po- 
sition on  the  subject  of  pollution  by  Initi- 
ating constructive  and  scientific  action  that 
will  show  the  public  it  means  business.  The 
time  has  come  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  Leader- 
ship proposals  such  as  those  advanced  by 
Battelle  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  Five 
hundred  Industries  in  50  statfes,  or  10  com- 
panies a  state,  could  make  the  Battelle  proj- 
ect a  reality  by  contributing  the  modest  sum 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  three  years.  Nor  should 
Industry  hesitate  to  move  vigorously  and 
affirmatively  on  similar  projects  In  a  con- 
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certed  effort  to  Improve  Its  public  Image  and 
gsslst  those  admirable  companies  that  are 
carrying  on  the  fight  alone. 

Xn  view  of  the  stakes,  this  cost  does  not 
seem  excessive.  Most  Important  It  would 
jhow  "real  desire"  at  a  time  when  all  users 
of  water  are  under  a  very  high-powered  pub- 
lic microscope.     (J.  B.  C.) 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
DISTINGUISHED  CONSERVATION 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  EDMUND  S. 
MUSKIE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
us  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
January  24,  1967,  dinner  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  which  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  was  given  the  Federa- 
tion's 1966  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  Legislative  Achievement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  given  forceful,  effective 
leadership  in  the  enactment  of  landmark 
bills  to  control  water  and  air  pollution. 
He  authored  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  cosponsored  the  wild  rivers 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  introduced 
the  Clear  Air  Act  amendments  of  1965. 

Senator  Muskie's  contributions  to  con- 
servation were  aptly  summarized  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  when  he 
was  introduced  at  the  dinner: 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  former  governor  with  an 
outstanding  conservation  record,  here  I4  a 
man  who  has  compiled  a  truly  outstanding 
record  in  Congressional  leadership.  A  mem- 
ber of  three  standing  Committees  and  Chair- 
man of  three  Subcommittees,  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  three  historic  bills  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  In  our  Nation's  all-out  effort 
to  control  air  and  water  pollution  before  It 
Is  too  late.  For  his  outstanding  skill,  per- 
severance, and  dedication  to  the  highest 
public  service,  for  his  statesmanship  In  rep- 
resenting not  only  the  people  of  his  native 
state  but  also  the  people  of  all  America,  for 
his  distinguished  service  to  conservation  and 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  this  and 
future  generations,  we  are  privileged  to  intro- 
duce the  Honorable  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 

With  this  description  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  I  am  sure  there  is 
widespread  agreement. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
REGION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Harlan 
Hatcher,  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  is  one  of  this  continent's 
prominent  authorities  on  the  history  of 
our  Great  Lakes.  Dr.  Hatcher  recently 
gave  an  especially  clear  speech  outlining 
the  human  and  economic  development  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  problems 
currently  challenging  it.  It  Is  good  his- 
tory; It  Is  "must"  reading  for  those  con- 
cerned with  our  future.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  Interna'honal 
Megalopolis 
I  have  enjoyed  no  part  of  my  career  more 
than  that  portion  of  it  which  I  have  devoted 
to  the  Great  Lakes — the  endlessly  Impressive 
heartland  of  the  North  American  Continent. 


Among  other  things,  I  once  did  what  Is 
known  In  the  motion  picture  trade  as  a 
"treatment" — a  scenario-script  under  the 
title,  "Border  Without  Bayonets."  That 
project  brought  dramatically  into  light  the 
extraordinary  fact  In  human  experience  of 
two  nations  separated  only  by  an  Imaginary 
border  fence,  living  without  hostilities  for 
150  years,  whose  only  fortresses  are  museums 
for  the  pleasure  of  toxu-lsts  and  Instruction 
for  the  youth  concerning  an  era  that  Is  gone. 

The  task  and  opportunity  for  our  era  Is 
not  to  refortlfy  the  border,  but  to  bridge  It 
more  easily  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

"Something  there  Is  that  doesn't  love  a 
wall  .  .  .  That  sends  the  frozen  ground  swell 
under  It  and  spills  the  upper  boulders  In  the 
sun." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Doxladis's  sweeping  study  of 
this  area  is  such  a  ground  swell,  and  we  may 
yet  see  international  airports,  highways,  and 
model  new  city  developments  around  Wind- 
sor and  Sarnia.  as  well  as  Port  Huron,  Mt. 
Clemens,  and  Detroit  with  linkages  as  natural 
and  easy  as  the  Windsor  Tunnel,  the  Ambas- 
sador and  Bluewater  Bridges  or  the  exchange 
of  electric  power  and  the  joint  use  of  the 
Great  Lakes  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

But  those  details  are  for  Dr.  Doxiadis  and 
his  professional  staff  to  expound  and  to  make 
recommendations  about. 

I  turn  to  the  Incomparable  region  Itself 
for  a  few  observations  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  pertinent,  and  important  to  the  under- 
standing and  perspective  of  our  citizens  as 
they  ccme  to  understand  their  problems  and 
make  decisions. 

The  first  is  the  fascinating  drama  of  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  development.  The 
drama  is  still  unfolding. 

Tlie  exploration  and  development  of  this 
rich  basin  Is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  chapters  In  the  history  of  the 
continent.  Foot  by  foot,  mUe  by  mile,  year 
by  year,  the  early  explorers  edged  deeper  Into 
the  wilderness,  goaded  by  the  glittering 
promise  of  a  road  to  the  Orient,  and  the 
sleek  furs  of  millions  of  woodland  animals. 
And  once  the  land  had  been  tamed  and  the 
value  of  its  timber  and  ores  had  been 
realized,  the  Great  Lakes  area  became  the 
scene  of  such  massive  productive  activity 
that  it  overwhelms  the  imagination. 

To  draw  upon  your  Imagination,  and  to  In- 
crease your  perspective  and  perception.  In- 
carnate yourself  with  the  legendary  Paul 
Bunyan. 

It  is  the  year  1534.  Tou  gaze  east  across 
some  two-thousand  miles  of  rivers  and  lakes 
and  forest  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  ship  of  the  French  explorer,  Jacques 
Cartler,  is  first  arriving. 

A  year  later,  you  see  him  making  his  way 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  driven  by  Indian 
legends  of  thundering  waterfalls  and  Inland 
seas  of  Immense  size.  You  watch  his  arrival 
at  the  site  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  his 
climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Royal.  To  the 
north  are  the  Laurentian  Mountains,  to  the 
south  are  the  Adlrondacks  of  New  York 
State.  To  the  west,  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
are  the  Lachlne  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River — the  "China"  Rapids.  Cartler  vows 
to  return  soon  and  push  on  to  Cathay,  but 
he  Is  unable  to  do  so. 

Sixty-eight  years  later,  you  observe  an- 
other Intrepid  Frenchman.  Samuel  de 
Champlaln,  at  Montreal.  In  one  of  those 
decisions  which  alter  the  fate  of  a  continent, 
he  decides  to  extend  the  empire  by  moving 
due  west,  paddling  and  portaging  up  the 
difficult  Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Nlplsslng  and 
finally  to  Lake  Huron. 

Had  he  travelled  southwest  Instead  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  he  might  have  established  a 
pattern  which  could  have  kept  the  Great 
Lakes  In  French  hands.  Instead,  he  left  the 
easier  southern  route  along  Lake  Erie  to  the 
fierce  Iroquois  Indians,  and,  later  on,  to  the 
British. 

We  watch  Champlaln  as  he  struggles  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  site  of  the  city  which 


bears  that  name.  He  continues  to  Lake 
Nlplsslng  and  Its  outlet  to  Lake  Hviron,  the 
French  River.  One  day  In  lat«  July  of  1615 
his  canoes  emerge  trtm,  ibt  mouth  of  the 
river  and  he  glide*  oi-.<.  u->on  the  first  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  b«  dlkccvered.  Lake  Huron 
extends  flat  and  blue  to  the  south  and  west 
horizons. 

He  turns  south,  threads  through  the  maze 
of  Islands  of  eastern  Georgian  Bay,  then 
loops  back  across  Huron  Country  to  Mont- 
real. 

In  1634,  we  are  excited  by  the  approach  of 
a  full-fledged  expedition.  It  is  under  the 
command  of  one  of  Champlaln's  gifted 
young  lieutenants,  Jean  Nicollet,  and  he  Is 
off  for  China. 

You  watch  his  flotilla  of  canoes  cross  Geor- 
gian Bay,  skirt  the  shores  of  Mackinac  Is- 
land, and  enter  the  Straits.  He  Is  the  first 
white  man  to  sail  on  a  vast  new  sea.  Lake 
Michigan.  Thinking  the  Orient  lies  over  the 
horizon,  he  readies  the  ornate  yellow  robes 
he  has  packed  for  his  meeting  with  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  He  paddles  down  Green  Bay 
to  be  greeted  In  Wisconsin,  not  by  Chinese, 
but  by  the  Winnebago  Indians.  Then  he, 
too,  begins  the  long  trek  back  home. 

Another  expedition  appears  on  the  horizon 
in  1660.  Two  amazing  fur  traders,  Pierre 
Radisson  and  Medard  Chouart,  paddle 
through  the  Straits.  They  enter  Green  Bay 
and  explore  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
River:  they  roam  around  Lake  Michigan; 
they  come  back  through  the  Straits,  turn 
north  to  the  Sault,  and  traverse  Lake  Su- 
perior. When  they  return  to  Montreal,  their 
60  canoes  are  filled  with  furs  valued  at  200,- 
000  pounds.  The  two-year  Odyssey  has  been 
eminently  successful. 

These  furs,  and  the  souls  of  the  Indians 
who  trapped  them,  cause  these  young 
Frenchmen  to  press  further  and  further  In- 
land. Between  the  major  expeditions  are 
hundreds  of  lesser  journeys  by  traders  and 
Jesuit  priests.  An  outpost  Is  established  at 
St.  Ignace  In  1670.  A  second  post,  also  known 
as  Mlchlllmacklnac,  rises  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Straits  In  1712.  In  1781  the  British 
move  the  post  to  Mackinac  Island  and  raise 
fortifications. 

To  the  Governor  of  Canada,  the  British 
captain  in  charge  of  the  transfer  wrote: 
"For  God's  sake  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
an  engineer  and  don't  send  one  of  your  paper 
engineers  fond  of  fine  regular  polygons." 
The  Governor  did  not,  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  English  may  still  be  seen. 

The  last  gap  In  our  map  of  the  lakes — 
southern  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie — Is  filled 
In  during  the  decade  from  1669  to  1679. 
Louis  JolUet  rescues  an  Indian  prisoner 
from  the  stake  at  the  Sault,  and  the  grateful 
native  leads  him  back  to  Montreal  by  way 
of  Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River  and  a 
portion  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  largest  ship  until  that  time  on  the 
lakes,  the  60-ton  Griffon,  Is  built  by  Rene 
La  Salle  near  Niagara  Falls  In  1679.  It 
makes  but  one  tragic  Journey.  La  Salle 
sails  her  across  Lake  Erie,  up  Lake  Huron, 
and  stops  at  the  St.  Ignace  outjxjst.  From 
there  he  sails  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  loads 
the  ship  with  furs  and  sends  It  back  home. 
The  Griffon  and  Its  crew  are  never  seen 
again,  probably  the  victims  of  a  lake  storm. 

Furs,  then,  were  the  first  cash  crop  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  canoes  of  the  Indians 
and  the  bateaus  of  the  French  were  the  first 
commercial  vessels.  For  200  long  years,  furs 
were  the  cash  crop  for  which  men  toiled 
and  froze  and  starved  and  died.  By  1800, 
fleets  of  50  to  60  canoes  were  roaming  the 
region,  with  six  million  pelts  being  taken 
annually.  Jacob  Astor's  trading  base  was  a 
beehive  of  activity  throughout  that  exciting 
fur  decade,  the  1820'8. 

If  the  paddle  and  the  moccasin  of  the 
fur  trader  were  the  pathflnders  of  the  lakes, 
then  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the 
pick  of  the  miner  were  the  tools  which 
opened  up  and  cleared  the  wilderness.    With- 
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In  only  two  decades,  biisy  Anerlcans  all 
but  banished  fur  trading  to  tae  more  re- 
mote regions. 

In  1854,  61  lumber  mills  existed  In  the 
lakes  region.  In  1872,  there  Were  fifteen 
hundred  mills.  By  1881.  the  Staie  of  Michi- 
gan alone  shipped  enough  limil^er  to  fill  a 
train  twenty-flve  hundred  miles  llong.  Buf- 
falo became  one  of  the  leading  l«mber  ports 
of  the  world.  The  lakes  were  jotted  with 
sblp>s  piled   high   with  lumber. 

Mining  operations  also  began  In  the  mld- 
1800's.  Prom  1830  until  1840,  oi*y  two  cop- 
per mines  were  paying  dividends^  Fallowing 
the  opening  of  the  Calumet  and  feecla  mines 
on  Michigan's  Keweenaw  Peniiisula,  how- 
ever, that  state  served  as  the  coilntry's  only 
source  of  copper  until  the  openlig  of  mines 
in  the  West  In  1830.  I 

Iron  ore  was  discovered  In  184^.  The  first 
companies  in  Marquette  County;  Michigan, 
had  to  carry  their  ore  down  Indian  trails  to 
a  wagon  road  for  a  12-mile  trip  to  water's 
edge.  There  the  ore  was  laborlopsly  loaded 
by  wheelbarrrows  pushed  up  a  I  plank.  In 
1852.  the  Marquette  Iron  Compalny  shipped 
six  barrels  of  ore  to  Cleveland  inl this  way — 
the  first  Lake  Superior  ore  to  »e  received. 
Wheelbarrows  and  planks  and  six-barrel 
cargoes — such  were  the  prlmltivelbeginnlngs 
of  today's  rapid  loading  and  unloiwllng  tech- 
niques and  massive  ore  carriers.! 

The  thread  which  runs  through  this  re- 
port Is  one  of  vastness — the  size  of  the  lakes 
themselves  and  the  lands  they  [drain;  the 
scope  of  Jacob  Astor's  fur  traded  the  broad 
belts  Of  white  pine  and  hardwoid  stripped 
from  seven  states  and  Canada;  the  millions 
of  tons  ot  iron  ore  scooped  from  Ifive  moun- 
tain ranges;  the  Immensity  of  the  ^raln  eleva- 
tors and  ore  docks;  the  cavernols  ships  to 
carry  these  cargoes.  Giant  Paul  Bunyan  was 
truly  the  symbol  of  the  region.       1 

There  was  another  Important  fcargo,  too: 
people.  A  fiood  of  Americans,  Itted  by  the 
promise  of  the  West,  poured  tnrough  the 
Mohawk  Valley  to  Buffalo,  from  Where  pas- 
senger ships  carried  them  to  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  Ninety  such  ships  [docked  at 
Detroit  in  May  of  1838  alone,  ^ey  were 
Joined  by  Swedes,  F^nns,  Norwegians,  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  Poles — In  all.  21  different  na- 
tionalities. Their  enclaves  remain  around 
the  lakes  to  this  day.  Their  united  efforts, 
uncontamlnated  by  national  bonders  have 
developed  the  nation  in  peace.      | 

As  trade  flourished  and  word  ctf  the  land 
of  opportunity  spread  around  the!  world,  tbe 
Great  Lakes  cities  grew.  Buffalb,  Detroit, 
Cleveland.  Chicago  and  Mil waukeef were  from 
16th  to  79th  in  size  in  the  United  States  In 
1840.  By  1906,  all  were  among  the  first 
twelve.  I 

Blot  out  from  the  continent  tpose  cities 
which  now  rim  the  Great  Lakei  and  you 
would  be  astonished  at  the  loss  to  [this  coun- 
try and  Canada.  Spread  along  ^heir  vital 
water  fronts,  these  cities  reach  ^ack  deep 
Into  the  land  and  symbolize  the  energy  of  the 
men  and  women  who  live  in  them.. 
They  stand  out  as  centers  of  Ind 
cation,  art,  sociology,  politics 
Each  has  an  individual  spirit  anj 
ment  of  Its  own. 

We  have  been  prodigal,  though 
wanton  or  malicious,  in  our  use 
of  this  magnificent  heritage  of 
sources  and  a  potentially  beautiful  and  sup 
portlve  environment  for  living  In  lour  cities. 
We  are  trying,  with  some  succ^,  to  re- 
cover from  the  destruction  and  w^ste  of  our 
timber  lands.  We  are  making 
recovering  the  waste  of  our  Iron 
reuse  of  abiised  lands. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  real: 
of  our  fresh  water  supply,  of  air 
pollution. 

Let  me  take  you  back  some  20  yedrs.  I  was 
doing  what  might  be  called  aerlai  research 
on  a  couple  of  books.  One  was  titled  The 
Creak  Lakes,  the  other  Lake  Erie.  We  are 
In  an  airplane  flying  above  Lake  [Erie  near 
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the  south  shore.  Look  down.  We  see  these 
relatively  short  tentacles  breaking  the  shore- 
line— rivers  extending  Inland  from  the  lake 
not  very  far.  because  the  geological  con- 
figuration permits  only  short  rivers.  These 
tentacles  are  yellow-stained — the  color  seep- 
ing out  Into  the  lake,  beginning  to  edge  the 
shore. 

This  is  pollution.  And  this  was  more  than 
two  decades  ago.  Lake  Erie  now  is  so  shame- 
fully abused  that  a  government  official.  In 
announcing  recently  plans  for  federal-state 
coop>eration,  said  that  If  we  can  recover  Lake 
Erie,  we  can  save  anything.  Two  point  six 
million  tons  of  filth,  sewage,  municipal  waste 
and  chemicals  pour  into  the  lake  every  year 
from  the  Detroit  River  alone.  In  a  great 
central  basin  of  the  lake,  covering  more  than 
one-fourth  of  Its  total  area,  the  amount  of 
dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  has  been  de- 
creased by  more  than  one-half.  Some  por- 
tions of  Lake  Erie  are  completely  without 
oxygen  at  this  time.  There  life  can  no 
longer  exist,  and  there  the  lake  is  already 
dead. 

How  did  we  come  so  abruptly  into  such  an 
unwelcome  condition?  It  Is  a  by-product 
of  our  virtues  of  manufacturing,  of  grow- 
ing always  bigger  (if  not  better)  and  of  our 
inadequate  understanding  of  population 
growth,  land  utilization,  urban  development, 
and  Interdependence;  and  the  sheer,  over- 
whelming Impact  of  an  explosive  population 
Increase  reverberating  through  every  sector 
and  configuration  of  modern  society.  It  Is 
man  in  quantity,  piling  up  40-story  office 
buildings  side  by  side,  block  by  block  In 
New  York  and  Chicago;  using  his  beautiful 
waterfronts  strictly  for  utility,  and  dis- 
carding the  waste  product  of  his  endeavors 
Into  a  prime  source  of  his  wealth. 

Our  concern  In  this  conference  is  the 
doleful  condition  of  our  expanding  cities. 
They  represent  the  relentless  shift  of  people 
from  the  country  to  the  town. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Canada's  pop- 
ulation was  62.9  per  cent  rural  and  37.1  per 
cent  urban.  In  1951,  by  coincidence,  the 
percentage  had  been  exactly  reversed:  62.9 
per  cent  urban.  37.1  per  cent  rural.  The  re- 
versal has  continued  sharply  into  the  sixth 
decade  of  the  century  and  Is  now  close  to 
three-fourths-one-fourth.  Combined  with 
population  growth  from  5,731,300  to  18,238,- 
200.  the  Impact  is   very   forceful. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  United  States  has 
followed  the  same  pattern.  It  Is  both  urban 
and  suburban,  with  all  the  dislocation,  relo- 
cation, and  new  development  now  so  familiar 
in  the  cities  of  the  world,  especially  In  Amer- 
ica. "Between  1951  and  1961,  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  Increased  In  population  by  2,527.- 
000."  or  60  percent  of  the  total  population  In- 
crease  in  Canada  in  that  decade. 

Many  causes  explain  the  development.  The 
two  basic  ones  have  been: 

1.  The  movement  of  manufacturing  Jobs 
from  centers  to  suburbs  since  the  war;  and 

2.  The  growing  middle  class  seeking  "space, 
privacy,  and  modem  housing." 

This  has  often  created  slum  areas  in  the 
former  residential  districts  In  the  centers, 
while  stimulating  building  booms  In  the 
subxirbs  with  all  the  resulting  improvisation 
of  expressways,  utilities,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  that  begin  to 
erase  or  engulf  the  space  and  privacy  that 
lured  F>eople  in  the  first  place. 

The  cities  are  overburdened,  and  their  util- 
ities are  apparently  hopelessly  obsolete.  They 
have  massive  Investments  in  these  outmoded 
facilities.  They  seemed  well  designed  to  the 
booming  1880'8  and  90's,  and  the  upsurge  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  when  the 
basic  commitments  and  Investments  were 
made:  water,  sewers,  schools,  street  patterns, 
subways  or  surface  transportation,  et  cetera. 
As  population  fiooded  In.  through  and  over 
them,  the  basic  systems  have  been  extended, 
sometimes  Improved,  but  have  now  reached 
the  crisis  stage.  The  center  Is  being  trans- 
formed into  a  core  area  of  financial,  service. 


cultural  districts  requiring  massive  trans- 
portatlon  to  and  from  the  suburbs  with  grow. 
Ing  congestion,  air  pollution,  water,  sewage 
and  waste  disposal  problems. 

It  Is  next  to  Impossible  either  to  Improve 
the  old  sufficiently,  or  to  begin  anew.  And  it 
is  especially  ironical,  or  frustrating,  since  we 
now  have  the  advanced  knowledge  and  the 
brilliant  new  technology  to  build  and  equip 
cities  adequate  to  our  present  needs,  much 
more  attractive  to  our  spirit  and  able  to  sup. 
port  rather  than  Intensify  the  effort  to  live  In 
them. 

But  the  city  is  not  only  here  to  stay.  It  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  our  Inescapable  en- 
vironment. What  we  make  of  It  is  our  own 
and  solely  oiir  resfKjnsiblUty.  What  a  chal- 
lenge! 

The  experience  of  mankind  over  the  cen- 
turies indicates  that  for  whatever  reasons 
he  finds  gregarious  life  among  his  own  kind 
in  urban  environments  supportive  and  more 
desirable  than  rural  withdrawal  in  com- 
munion with  nature. 

Wordsworth,  the  greatest  of  nature  lovers, 
wrote  the  best  of  London  poems,  standing 
at  early  morning  on  Westminister  Bridge 
and  declaring: 

"Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair, 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The   beauty  of  the  morning;    silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples 
He 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 
All  bright  and  glittering  In  the  smokeless 
air." 

Boswell's  Johnson  abounds  In  praise  for 
London.  It  Is  all  summed  up  in  the  fa- 
mous passage  from  the  year  1777.  Boewell 
is  considering  leaving  the  family  seat  In 
Scotland  which  seemed  to  him  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  the  good  life.  He  longed  for 
London,  "the  great  scene  of  ambition,  in- 
struction, and  amusement  ...  a  heaven 
upon  earth,"  yet  he  feared  that  if  he  re- 
sided there  jjermanently  "the  exquisite  zest" 
which  he  experienced  on  an  occasional  visit 
"might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of 
it." 

"Johnson:  'Why.  Sir.  you  find  no  man,  at 
all  Intellectual,  who  Is  willing  to  leave  Lon- 
don. No,  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of  Lon- 
don, he  Is  tired  of  life:  for  there  Is  in  Lon- 
don all  that  life  can  afford.'  " 

Canada  must  Join  with  us.  particularly 
In  the  Detroit-Windsor  and  Buffalo-Hamil- 
ton-Toronto area.  In  finding  our  way  to  bet- 
ter living  conditions.  One  of  Canada's  dls- 
tlngulshed  men  pointed  out  that :  "The  old- 
est and  most  tenacious  tradition  in  our  com- 
munal memory  centers  around  our  deter- 
mination not  to  become  Americans.  This  Is 
also  the  one  tradition  In  which  English  Ca- 
nadians and  French  Canadians  have  been 
whole-heartedly  united." 

French  Canadians  know  the  "acid  of  as- 
similation" of  the  American  melting  pot. 
Ontario  settled  by  Americans  who  rejected 
the  Revolution  to  remain  British  subjects. 
All  forces  are  against  ultimate  success  of 
retaining  artificial  differences. 

When  the  same  set  of  conditions  of  Ufe 
are  created,  the  same  set  of  reactions  occur: 
industrialization,  knowledge,  education,  eco- 
nomics, geography,  history,  technology  all 
modify  evolution,  select  adaptive  traits,  move 
us  to  more  allkeness  In  the  very  areas  where 
we  try  to  preserve  the  differences.  This  Is 
obviously  happening  dramatically  In  USSR. 
(I  remember  my  startled  Introduction  to 
Moscow  at  midnight  In  April  of  1959.  A  great 
red  neon  sign,  visible  from  Red  Square,  urged 
the  Comrades  to  save  their  money  at  three 
per  cent.) 

We  cannot  survive  on  rejections  alone. 

Each  city  and  each  nation  has  its  own 
problems.  They  are  alike  in  kind.  When 
the  city  of  Cleveland  dedicated  a  central  area, 
once  opulent  and  now  a  slum,  to  a  new  uni- 
versity campus,  the  dislocated  people  had  no- 
where to  go  except  Into  an  already  tense  and 
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overcrowded  Hough  district.  It  exploded  In 
violent  frustration.  It  exposed  the  Inade- 
quacy of  our  present  capacity  to  put 
into  service  our  present  knowledge  and  re- 
sulting plans  for  urban  development.  Hough 
lies  ixnder  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent 
Erievlew  development,  south  of  an  improv- 
ing Lake  Shore,  and  on  the  edge  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

But  we  are  making  progress.  The  Sea- 
way Itself,  the  redeemed  lake  shore  at  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Mllvraukee,  Chicago,  and,  this 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  study  of  a 
region  whose  development  can  still  be  di- 
rected and  controlled.  It  is  leading  more 
and  more  decision-making  groups  to  think 
In  larger  and  more  cooperative  terms  of  the 
future  Into  which  the  present  decisions  are 
taking  us — on  both  sides  of  the  border.  We 
are  far  behind  already,  but  we  can  still 
repent  and  be  redeemed.  We  can  be  loyal 
and  be  happy  in  our  own  parish  without 
walling  it  off  from  the  diocese.  Not  only 
borders  without  bayonets,  but  an  environ- 
ment without  borders  is  worthy  of  our  ef- 
fort. 


RELIABILITY    OF    NATION'S 
ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  which  President  Johnson  has 
expressed  for  the  reliability  and  eflBciency 
of  our  Nation's  electric  power  system 
should  be  our  concern  as  well.  Too 
many  Americans,  perhaps,  take  for 
granted  the  availability  of  inexpensive, 
labor-saving  electric  service  at  the  flick 
of  a  switch.  For  many  of  us,  the  mas- 
sive power  failure  that  struck  the  North- 
eastern States  in  November  1965,  was  a 
salutary  warning  that  we  must  con- 
stantly guard  our  power  grids  against 
failure.  We  must  improve  the  protec- 
tive devices  that  regulate  their  operation. 
Even  more  important,  we  must  proceed 
with  the  work  of  interconnection  and 
coordination  of  our  electric  systems. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
stated — and  respected  leaders  of  the 
electric  industry  have  agreed — that  in- 
terconnection and  coordinated  operation 
of  electric  systems  is  our  best  defense 
against  power  failures.  It  is  also  an 
Important  means  of  reducing  costs  and 
securing  lower  rates  for  the  utility  cus- 
tomer. A  system  operating  in  Isolation 
must  either  provide  itself  with  exten- 
sive standby  generating  facilities  or  face 
the  possibility  of  long  service  interrup- 
tions. When  electric  systems  intercon- 
nect, however,  they  can  rely  to  a  large 
extent  on  one  another's  generating 
capacity.  This  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  reserve  capacity  needed. 

Strong  interconnection  of  the  type 
necessary  for  fully  coordinated  operation 
can  pay  other  dividends  as  well.  Small 
and  medium-sized  electric  systems  often 
cannot  afford  the  large  generators  which, 
by  their  economies  of  scale,  have  helped 
make  possible  the  low-cost  power  we 
enjoy  today.  If  they  are  intercon- 
nected with  larger  neighboring  systems, 
however,  they  can  often  purchase  some 
or  all  of  their  power  at  a  cost  lower  than 
that  of  energy  generated  on  their  own 
equipment.  Where  this  is  true,  it  means 
lower  rates  for  the  consumer. 

The  electric  Industry  has  made  im- 
pressive progress,  both  economic  and 
technological.  Utilities  in  the  United 
States  have  achieved  an  enviable  record 
of  reliability  and  efficiency.  But  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 


best  electric  service  that  our  techno- 
logical leadership  and  vast  resources  can 
provide  for  us.  It  should  be  our  concern 
in  the  90th  Congress  to  see  that  the  best 
efforts  of  the  electric  industry  and  the 
Ctovernment  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
complex  problems  of  reliability.  We 
must  seek  a  still  better,  cheaper,  and 
more  dependable  supply  of  electric  power 
for  the  American  consumer.  This  will 
be  the  goal  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve. 


DEATH    OP   BERNARD    FALL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Bernard  Fall  is  dead,  killed  by  a  Viet- 
cong  mine  while  on  patrol  with  Ameri- 
can marines.  He  died  on  "The  Street 
Without  Joy,"  the  desolate  stretch  of  sea 
coast  after  which  he  had  named  an  ad- 
mirable military  history. 

Bernard  Fall  has  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  than 
any  other  writer.  He  not  only  wrote 
histoi-y  but  also  participated  in  its  mak- 
ing; he  was  a  historian  who  looked  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

In  his  recent  book,  "Vietnam  Wit- 
ness," Pall  described  the  role  of  the  inde- 
pendent scholar — a  description  that 
suited  him  so  admirably — in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

He  Is — or  should  be,  if  he  deserves  the 
description  of  "Independent  scholar" — capa- 
ble of  recording  the  facts  in  a  given  situa- 
tion as  they  actually  are;  and,  unburdened 
by  considerations  of  policy  of  futile  alle- 
giance to  the  views  of  a  particular  bureauc- 
racy or  service,  he  can  make  certain  predic- 
tions of  future  developments. 

Bernard  Fall's  predictions  of  future  de- 
velopments— predictions  which  in  many 
cases  forced  him,  as  he  described  it,  to 
"bear  the  burden  of  being  the  unwel- 
come bearer  of  ill  tidings" — have  proved 
to  be  accurate.  He  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion he  describes  in  an  epilog  to  "Viet- 
nam Witness": 

To  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  the  easy 
way  out,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  trail  of 
the  truth  and  how  heavy  the  burden  of  the 
record. 

The  "trail  of  the  truth"  has  now  led 
this  brilliant,  perceptive,  and  courageous 
man  to  his  death,  a  death  that  adds  to 
"the  weight  of  the  dead  souls"  which 
rests  so  heavily  on  his  native  country — 
Prance;  on  the  Vietnam  he  has  known 
so  well  for  the  past  14  years;  and  on  the 
United  States,  his  adopted  home  since 
1951. 

When  we  think  of  those  on  the  roll  of 
honor  who  have  sought  to  follow  the 
"trail  of  the  truth" — and  have  died  for 
It — we  will  always  remember  the  name 
of  Bernard  Pall. 


ularly  off  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  during  1966. 

As  the  Seattle  Times  summarizes  the 
situation : 

We  hope  the  new  agreement  wUl  be  re- 
spected and  augur  an  era  of  better  coopera- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  wise  utilization  and 
conservation  of  ocean  fisheries  resourcee 
which  must  be  achieved  eventuaUy. 

I  share  this  hope  with  the  Seattle 
Times  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    New    UwrrED    States-Soviet    Fisheries 
Compact 

Under  the  new  United  States-Soviet  fish- 
eries compact,  the  Russians  agree  to  respect 
the  new  American  off-shore  jurisdictional 
limit  of  12  miles  as  It  applies  to  certain 
coastal  areas  and,  further,  to  discourage  fish- 
ing practices  that  tangle  fishing  gear. 

If  terms  of  the  agreement  are  carried  out. 
there  should  be  no  repetition  this  year  of 
the  invasion  by  Russian  fishing  vessels  of 
the  fishing  grounds  Inside  the  12-mlle  limits 
on  the  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts  that 
occurred  in  1966. 

The  Russian  record  of  adhering  to  fisheries 
agreements  is  better  than  its  reputation  In 
international  affairs  generally.  Its  fisheries 
technicians  apparently  do  not  harbor  the 
secret  reservations  of  their  counterparts  in 
international  diplomacy. 

Hence,  we  hope  the  new  agreement  will  be 
respected  and  augur  an  era  of  better  coopera- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  wise  utilization  and 
conservation  of  ocean  fisheries  resources 
which  must  be  achieved  eventually. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  FISHER- 
IES TREATY  WITH  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seattle  Times  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial discussing  the  new  compact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  important  fisheries  off  our 
coast.  It  reflects  some  of  the  hopeful 
optimism  toward  the  coming  fishing  sea- 
sons following  the  extreme  and  critical 
problems  which  we  experienced,  partic- 


AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  February  19-24  as  National  Engineers 
Week.  To  observe  this  week  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
conducts  numerous  programs  in  every 
State,  including  career  conferences  for 
high  school  students,  guided  tours 
through  industrial  and  research  facili- 
ties, scholarship  awards,  and  talks  be- 
fore various  civic  groups. 

This  year  Vernon  G.  MacKenzie.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  has  written  an  article 
on  air  pollution  for  National  Engineers 
Week.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  MacKenzie's  article,  entitled  "Air 
Pollution  Challenges  Engineers  To  Re- 
store Quality  of  Atmosphere,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air    Pollution    Challenges    Engineers    To 

Restore  Quality  of  Atmosphere 

(By  V.  G.  MacKenzie) 

Air  pollution  touches  us  all.  Whether  you 
live  In  a  very  small  town  or  In  a  city  of 
50,000  or  more,  chances  are  that  the  air  you 
breathe  Is  polluted.  Even  some  completely 
rural  areas  are  subject  to  the  hazards  of  air 
pollution. 

Modern  technology  has  poured  Into  our  at- 
mosphere quantities  of  potentially  harmful 
substances,  and  now  we  are  challenged  to 
restore  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late.  Through  engineering 
applications,  for  example,  in  breadth  and 
depth,  these  pollutants  can  be  brought  down 
to  controllable  dimensions. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  recent  history  of 
this  country   Is  aware  that   we  have   been 
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perilously   late   In  recognizing   th 
halt   the    rising   contamination    of 
vironment.    In  the  past  few  decadei  i, 
been  so  intent  on  reaping  the  bene:  its 
American  industrial  revolution  thaf: 
failed  to  give  enough  attention 
product  problems  our  successes 

The  pollution  of  the  very  air  w( 
ironically  enough,   is  an  indirect 
our  pursuit  of  an  even  higher  st4ndard 
living. 

Air  pollution  derives  from  the 
fuel  for  heat  and  power,  from  the 
tng  of  materials,  and  from  the  djsposal 
wastes.    Air  pollution,  in  short, 
those  everyday   activities   which 
tegral    a   part   of   a   modern   technfsloglcally 
advanced  Nation. 

SERIOUS  EFFECTS 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  are  serfous 
Through  injury  to  vegetation  and 
corrosion  and  soiling  of  materials 
tures.  lowering  of  property  values, 
ference    with    transportation,    air 
costs    this    Nation   bllllotis   of   dollars 
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Of  greater  significance  are  the 
air  pollution  on  health.    Episodes  o 
pollution  have  resulted  in  immedl 
and  death.    Further,  a  growing  body 
tlflc   evidence  indicates   that  long 
posure  to  ordinary  levels  of  air 
associated  with  the  occurrence  and 
ing  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
premature  death. 

The   problem   of  air   pollution   is 
worsening.     The  forces  of  economifc 
slon,  urban  growth,  and  technologl 
ress,   and   the   increasing  use  of 
hides  all  contribute  to  the  problem' 
And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
able  today  the  technological  mean: 
trolling  most   sources   of  air   poUu 
problem  continues  to  grow. 

IMPROVED   WEAPONS 

The  Clean   Air   Act   of   1963   and 
Amendments  have  given  all  levels  o: 
ment  improved  weapons  for  fighting 
lution.    Under  this  legislation  severa  I 
interstate  abatement  actions  have 
tlated  which  will  ult.mately  benefit 
of  people.    Federal  standards  have 
Ushed  which  will  bring  all  new 
under  control  during  the   1988 
Progress  has  been  made  toward  th 
of  sulfur  oxides,  oxidants  and  other 
pollutants  that  were  once  clearly  be; 
reach.    Through  the  matching  gran 
slon   of   the  Clean   Air  Act.   state 
control  programs  have  been  able  to 
their    budgets    by    roughly    65 
tionally. 

We  are  encouraged  by  this 
we  are   aware  that  we   have  only 
the  surface  of  a  problem  whose 
celerates  with  each  passing  year. 

The  Federal  government  cannot 
rest  the  problem  of  air  pollution, 
local    governments    and    the    priv 
must   assume   a   greater   share   of 
than  they  have  In  the  past. 

ENGINEERS   ACTIVE 

It  is  encouraging,  also,  that  the  *;tlv 
of   the   1967   National   Engineers'   Wfeek 
focus  on  the  need  for  applying  our 
Ing  skills  to  the  restoration  of  the 
ment. 

Engineers,  who  can  be  Justifiably 
their  contribution  to  our  technolog._ 
ress,  are  now  beginning  to  help  solve 
product  problems  progress  has  brouiht 
It.    Engineers  know  that  the  longer 
In  applying  all  the  techniques  of  control 
our  possession,  and  the  longer  we 
remedy    the    deficiencies    in    our 
knowledge,   the  higher   the  costs  of 
will  be. 

In  dealing  with  air  pollution,  preventive 
measures  cost  far  less  than  correctl  'e  ones. 
So  the  challenge  to  produce  these  pn  ventive 
measures    is    being   faced    squarely  ]by    our 
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country's  engineers,  who  realize  that  himian 
survival  dictates  that  this  challenge  must 
and  will  be  met. 
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GENERAL  GAVIN'S  REVIEW  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  COMMITMENTS 
ABROAD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year,  as  he  did  last  year,  Gen. 
James  Gavin  presented  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  country 
with  a  concise  and  provocative  review  of 
American  commitments  abroad.  In  or- 
der to  share  it  with  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Gavin's  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee on  February  21,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  U.S. 
Army,   Retired,   at   the   Hearings   Before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
THE  U.S.  Senate,  February  21,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  consider  an  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee a  public  service,  a  service  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  privilege  to  perform.     I  have 
been  asked  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  "Con- 
flicts Between  United  States  Capabilities  and 
Foreign  Commitments."     I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  Vietnam, 
then  comment  on  our  situation  In  Europe, 
and  finally  deal  with  the  impact  of  our  com- 
mitments on  our  domestic  and  global  situa- 
tions. 

In  discussing  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  be- 
gin where  I  left  off  before  this  Committee 
last  year.  I  urged  then  that  we  not  expand 
our  forces  beyond  those  then  committed, 
which  were  on  the  order  of  275,000  troops, 
pointing  out  that  we  possessed  powerful 
military  enclaves;  complexes  of  sea  and  air 
power  from  which  we  could  conduct  opera- 
tions as  necessary  to  i>acify  that  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  was  asked 
to  sute  my  views  to  the  Committee  In 
writing  on  bombing  and  I  wrote,  In  part,  the 
following: 

"I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  that  the 
n.icuie  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  quite 
di.^erent  than,  for  example,  that  of  World 
War  II.  Basic  to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
is  internal  civil  strife.  Our  military  efforts, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  toward  winning 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  retaining 
that  of  those  who  are  fighting  with  us.  It 
follows  that  bombing  attacks  intended  to 
achieve  psychological  impact  through  the 
killing  of  noncombatants  Is  unquestionably 
wrong.  Likewise  the  attack  of  targets  near 
areas  highly  populated  by  civilians,  where 
civilians  are  likely  to  be  the  casualties.  Is  also 
militarily  as  well  as  morally  wrong." 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  those  views  today. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  caused 
considerable  civilian  casualties,  has  not 
stopped  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  South, 
and  has  aroused  the  111  will  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  my  testimony  last  year  I  referred  to 
the  changing  nature  of  military  power.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  brought  about  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  very  nature  of  war  itself.  The 
Clausewitzian  orthodoxy  that  war  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  politics  by  other  means,  for  ex- 
ample, no  longer  applies.  The  concept  that 
if  you  destroy  enough  people  and  enough 
property  you  overcome  an  enemy's  will  to 
resist  is  equally  fallacious.  A  corollary  to 
this  Idea  is  that  a  nation  should  use  as  much 
force  as  Is  necessary  to  win  since  in  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory.  Actually, 
the  nature  of  conflict  being  what  It  is  and 
the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  being  ever 
present,  it  is  compelling  that  solutions  less 


than  total  war  be  foimd.  The  Indiscriminate 
use  of  power  has  been  further  complicated 
by  modern  communications  media  that  now 
bring  more  and  more  detailed  Information 
about  the  conduct  of  war  into  every  home. 
The  Inevitable,  and  needless,  loss  of  civilian 
lives  has  become  the  subject  of  concern  to 
more  than  Just  the  contending  military 
forces.  Military  victory  in  the  terms  we  usu- 
ally conceive  of  it  is  impossible  today.  We 
must  realize  that  limited  wars  must  be  kept 
limited.  This  change  In  the  nature  of  war 
is  quite  fundamental  and  it  should  be  re- 
flected in  our  foreign  policy  and  the  military 
operations  that  mirror  such  policy.  Other- 
wise we  shall  expend  our  national  wealth 
and  manpower  in  never-ending  conflicts  all 
over  the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
neglect  doing  the  more  positive  things  that 
must  be  done  to  develop  our  own  society  to 
its  fullest  potential,  while  instead  we  arouse 
the  wrath  and  anger  of  people  who  are  the 
victims  of  our  policy,  and  of  those  who  are 
In  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  our  policy. 

The  one  major  critical  event  that  has  oc- 
curred In  Asia  since  the  hearings  last  year 
is  the  ciurent  revolution  in  China.  This 
confronts  us  with  a  choice  which  we  did  not 
enjoy  heretofore.  We  may  now  deal  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with  some  confldence  that  he 
Is  free  of  Chinese  pressure  and  entangle- 
ment. I  believe  that  we  can  negotiate  with 
Hanoi  and  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  confident  that  a  free,  neutral,  and  in- 
dependent Vietnam  can  be  established,  with 
guarantees  of  stsbility  from  an  International 
body.  The  latest  information  from  Hanoi, 
attributed  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Hanoi 
Government,  and  reported  recently  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  Burchett,  is  that  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment foresees  the  establishment  of  two  dif- 
ferent governments  after  hostilities  have 
ceased.  The  intimacy  of  the  relationship 
that  will  exist  between  these  two  govern- 
ments, or  whether  In  fact  there  would  be 
two  governments  or  ultimately  one.  Is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  In  any  event,  however.  If 
the  government  established  is  one  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Vietnam,  it  should  be  one 
acceptable  to  us. 

The  likelihood  of  Chinese  Intervention 
with  major  land  forces  In  the  Hanol-Hal- 
phong  area  has  always  been  of  over-riding 
military  concern  to  our  planners.  This  dan- 
ger has  now  diminished  considerably  and 
the  Chinese  Influence  In  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment has  likewise  diminished.  It  will  take 
strong  will  and  determination  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam,  and  to  get  on  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  government  and  the  ultl. 
mate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  but  It  is  a 
task  we  should  undertake.  Undoubtedly, 
the  terms  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
will  seem  to  us  to  be  rather  a  stiff  price 
to  pay  for  peace,  but  the  alternative  is  a 
protracted  conflict  for  many  years  that  will 
ultimately  assume  an  Orwellian  character; 
a  war  that  will  go  on  for  years  and  will  take 
many  lives,  Vletn.nmese  and  American,  and 
a  war  In  which  ultimately  the  basic  Issues 
on  which  It  began  will  have  become  forgotten 
by  the  participants. 

This  brings  us  to  another  choice.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  In  this  country 
who  see  the  disintegration  of  the  Chlneee 
government  as  an  opportunity  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  Vietnam  war  by  the  decisive  use 
of  massive  power  against  the  Ho  CI  Minh 
government.  Seizure  and  occupation  of  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi  without  a  major  Chinese 
reaction  becomes  a  military  possibility. 
This,  to  me,  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
course  to  follow.  To  begin  with,  we  cannot 
foresee  with  any  accuracy  the  reaction  of 
the  Chinese  government,  but  I  would  be  of 
the  belief  that  this  might  provide  the  very 
basis  for  bringing  order  into  the  Chinese 
situation,  with  a  prompt  and  militant  re- 
sponse to  the  aid  of  Hanoi.  To  my  mind, 
the  risk  of  Chinese  Involvement  Is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese situation  that  would  ultimately  entail 
a  larger  U.S.  commitment  to  a  major  land 
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«rar  in  Southeast  Asia  for  an  Indefinite  num- 
ber of  years.  Of  the  two  choices  that  now 
confront  us,  negotiations  with  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  the  end 
that  we  establish  a  free,  neutral.  Independent 
Vietnam  with  International  guarantees,  or 
the  escalation  of  power  and  the  seizure  of 
North  Vietnam,  clearly  the  first  Is  the  one 
that  we  sliould  follow. 

Our  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam  have 
conducted  themselves  well.  The  Vietcong 
cannot  win  a  military  vijtory  as  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  maintain  our  present  force 
commitments,  and  they  must  be  aware  of 
this.  What  is  now  needed  Is  a  piolltical  so- 
lution. Such  a  solution,  promptly  arrived 
at,  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  affairs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  areas  where  our  atten- 
tion is  sadly  needed. 

EUROPE    AND    NATO 

I  would  like  to  talk  brlefiy  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe.  I  have  spent  quite  a  few 
years  in  Europe.  Over  three  years  of  it  were 
In  combat  in  World  War  II,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  short  period  as  the  senior 
American  representative  on  the  Kommanda- 
tura  in  Berlin  In  1945.  In  1951  I  returned 
to  Europe  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  of  Allied 
Forces,  Southern  Europe,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  half  I  moved  to  Mid-Europe,  where  I 
commanded  the  U.S.  VII  Corps  In  Germany. 
During  this  time,  I  participated  in  numerous 
large-scale  exercises  and  war  games  designed 
to  test  the  NATO  concept  and  our  military 
capacity  to  react  to  a  threat  to  NATO.  After 
that  I  returned  to  Washington  as  Chief  of 
Plans  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  where 
I  was  concerned  with  our  European  Involve- 
ment. It  Is  against  this  background  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  upon  our  situation  In 
Europe  today. 

NATO  was  conceived  and  brought  into  be- 
ing at  a  time  when  we  believed  that  we  were 
confronted  with  a  worldwide  Communist 
conspiracy.  In  1948,  in  a  drastic  purge,  a 
democratic  Czechoslovakia  was  transformed 
Into  a  Communist-run  country  and  a  Soviet 
BatelUte.  At  the  same  time,  the  Communists 
in  Greece,  supported  by  the  nearby  Commu- 
nist states,  were  engaged  In  a  civil  war  that 
would  have.  If  successful,  extended  Soviet 
control  beyond  the  frontiers  seized  by  her 
armies  In  1945.  The  Truman  Doctrine 
brought  an  end  to  this.  In  1950  we  were  at- 
tacked in  Korea  by  forces  almost  entirely 
equipped  with  Soviet  arms,  tanks  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  danger  to  Western  Europe  appeared  to 
be  very  real,  particularly  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  any  existing  German  military  defensive 
units.  To  meet  this  threat,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
April  4,  1949.  This  was  followed  by  a  build- 
up of  U.S.  Forces  In  Europe. 

NATO  has  served  us  well  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  Its  role  has  been  emphasized  time 
and  again  to  the  American  people.  Indeed 
to  the  extent  that  today  to  question  NATO  Is 
to  seem  almost  unpatriotic,  yet  the  facts  are 
that,  today,  conditions  In  Europe  are  entirely 
different  from  those  when  NATO  came  Into 
being.  To  begin  with,  there  is  now  a  bloc  of 
economic  power  in  the  form  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  In  time  It  will  con- 
sider political  and  military  questions,  as  well 
as  economic  questions,  and  it  already.  In 
fact,  Is  a  potentially  powerful  military  en- 
tity. We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  fifteen 
separate  countries,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  other  states  who  are  seeking 
to  find  some  relationship  with  that  Com- 
munity on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
NATO  today  must  recognize  this  fact  and  set 
as  one  of  its  goals  a  reorganization  that  will 
reflect  the  changing  components  within 
NATO  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States'  troop 
commitment  to  Europe  is  far  in  excess  of 
today's  needs.  In  fact,  it  could  be  argued 
that  Its  very  existence  In  Europe  acts  In  a 


manner  Inimical  to  the  long  term  military 
Interests  of  Europe.  I  would  like  to  explain 
this  this  way.  The  dollars  spent  by  the 
U.S.  troops  In  Europe  are  on  the  order  of 
$700  million  annually.  These  are  spent  for 
food,  recreation,  services,  travel,  etc.  The 
Germans  are  not  expected  to  pay  these 
costs.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  make 
offset  piu-chases  In  the  United  States.  The 
most  recent  agreement  signed  by  Mr.  Erhard 
commits  the  present  German  government 
to  make  purchases  in  the  foreseeable  future 
on  the  order  of  five  billion  Deutsche  marks. 

Furthermore,  these  purchases,  of  necessity, 
must  be  for  things  that  the  Government  can 
purchase  such  as  aircraft,  tanks,  helicopters, 
etc.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  Impoe- 
slble  lor  Western  Germany  to  meet  this  com- 
mitment and  secondly  if  it  were  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  buying  weapons  systems  from  the 
United  States  that  it  would  much  prefer  to 
buy  from,  or  develop  with,  its  European 
allies.  Weapons  systems  Jointly  developed 
by  Western  European  nations  for  the  defense 
of  Europe  would  add  to  the  over-all  mili- 
tary strength  of  Europe.  Their  own  Indus- 
tries would  be  developed,  they  would  share 
to  an  increasing  extent  In  the  development 
and  use  of  weapons  systems  of  common  char- 
acteristics and,  all  in  all,  the  result  of  the 
Integration  would  be  to  enhance  their  mlli- 
tfiry  prospects  In  defense. 

The  U.S.,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only  country 
that  demands  offset  purchases;  Great  Britain 
does  likewise.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  only  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  Europe,  that  we  reduce  the  present 
strength  of  United  States'  troop  involve- 
ment In  Europe.  I  realize  that  this  Is  a  very 
sensitive  matter  and  It  Is  one  that  the  United 
States  should  not  act  upon  unilaterally. 
Whatever  reduction  in  troop  strength  Is  made 
should  be  made  in  the  context  of  a  multi- 
national agreement  that  clearly  spells  out 
the  Intent  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
forces  of  a  specific  character  in  E^jrope  for 
the  indefinite  future.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  present  Seventh  Army  of  five  divisions 
and  combat  and  service  supp>ort  forces  could 
be  reduced  to  a  corps  of  two  divisions,  with 
combat  and  service  support  units  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  those  now  necessary  to 
support  an  army. 

The  need  for  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  will  continue  to  exist.  Its 
plans  for  the  future,  however,  should  en- 
vision the  growing  strength  of  the  Euro- 
I>ean  Common  Market  bloc  of  pwwer  and  I 
refer  to  Its  potential  economic,  political  and 
military  power.  The  NATO  organization 
should  ultimately  assume  the  character  of 
a  small  planning  group  organized  In  a  man- 
ner to  hold  together  loosely  the  resources 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  Ultimately, 
the  European  forces  should  have  as  much  In- 
dependence of  action  as  those  of  the  United 
States  and  be  an  equal  independent  partner. 

For  too  long,  too  many  of  us  in  this  country 
have  looked  up)on  NATO  as  our  own  instru- 
ment. While  I  know  there  will  be  those 
who  win  question  this  statement,  I  remem- 
ber all  too  well  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  Interest  NATO  in  Infra-structure  when 
Algeria  was  considered  a  part  of  Metropolitan 
France.  We  rejected  this  approach  at  the 
time  on  the  grounds  that  what  took  place 
in  Algeria  was  not  of  concern  to  NATO.  Yet, 
during  the  past  year,  we  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  NATO  the  threat  of  China,  en- 
deavoring to  elicit  support  for  our  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  The  attitude  of 
Europe  was  well  expressed  by  the  President 
of  France  In  1962  when  he  pointed  out  that 
NATO  exists  to  keep  the  peace,  not  to  serve 
specific  members,  and  "notably  not  Its  big- 
gest one."  The  future  of  NATO  must  be 
based  up>on  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
strength  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  It 
should  be  an  organization  that  Is  prepared 
to  recognize  and  encourage  a  relaxation  of 
relations  with  the  Eastern  bloc.  It  should  be 
an  organization  that  exists  to  hold  together. 


In  loose  form,  the  powerful  economic,  po- 
litical and  military  blocs  of  the  U.S.  and  of 
Europe.  When  it  takes  such  form,  it  will 
be  a  much  stronger  NATO  than  that  that 
exists  today. 

DOMESTIC  NEEDS  NEGLECTED 

Finally,  turning  to  our  domestic  situation. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  compelling  impor- 
tance that  we  deal  with  our  domestic  prob- 
lems as  a  matter  of  highest  priority.  Before 
talking  about  specifics,  I  would  like  to  say 
why  I  believe  this  to  be  of  such  importance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  many  Americans  still 
think  of  international  affairs  In  terms  of 
almost  a  generation  ago.  They  see  the  world 
as  one  in  which  there  are  two  blocs  of  power, 
the  Communists  and  the  antl -Communists, 
a  monolithic  world  In  which  a  Communist 
conspiracy  is  out  to  conquer  the  world,  and 
the  anti-Communists  are  totally  committed 
to  preventing  such  a  conquest.  It  is  a  world 
of  bad  guys  and  good  guys  with  no  place  for 
the  in-betweens. 

Actually,  the  world  is  no  longer  like  that 
for  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  shattered 
beyond  possibility  of  recovery.  But  funda- 
mental in  our  lives,  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
Is  the  basis  on  which  this  country  was  estab- 
lished: the  American  Revolution.  As  a  con- 
cept, it  has  served  the  interests  of  free  men 
everywhere  and  it  still  thrives  as  a  concept 
to  which  free  men  can  confidently  adhere. 
Our  Intellectual,  physical,  and  economic  re- 
sources should  be  applied  as  a  matter  of  first 
priority  to  the  problems  of  our  American 
society.  It  must  be  a  society  that  uses  its 
tremendous  technology  and  physical  re- 
sources, and  Its  national  wealth,  to  rid  the 
country  of  poverty,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  a  healthful 
environment,  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  people,  and  opportuni- 
ties to  achieve  high  standards  of  excellence 
in  competitive  amateur  sports,  and  finally, 
domestic  security  for  its  citizens.  These  are 
impressive  goals,  but  they  must  be  our  goals 
if  this  country  Is  to  continue  to  grow,  and  to 
prosper,  and  to  exert  an  Influence  for  the 
good  In  the  World  Councils. 

I  emphasize  these  national  needs,  at  this 
time,  because  I  believe  that  they  are  being 
grossly  neglected  while  we  continue  to  esca- 
late our  spending  in  Vietnam.  A  small  part 
of  what  we  have  spent  In  Vietnam  in  the 
last  ten  years  if  applied  to  our  own  problems 
would  have  improved  tremendously  the  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  would  today  be  In  a  much 
better  condition  to  help  others.  For  we  can- 
not live  In  an  enclave  of  affluence  in  a  world 
In  which  a  third  of  Its  population  Is  very 
poor,  with  a  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  less  than  $100,  and  another  third  not 
much  better  off,  with  a  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  of  from  $100  to  $249.  We 
delude  ourselves  if  we  think  that  we  can 
turn  backs  on  our  fellow  men  while  we  con- 
tinue to  add  to  our  own  prosperity. 

These  disturbing  economic  facts  are  creat- 
ing worldwide  discontent,  in  part  because  the 
world  has  shrunk  rapidly  In  recent  years. 
Today  satellite  communications  makes  It 
possible  to  communicate  from  any  one  point 
on  the  globe  to  another  In  a  very  brief  span 
of  time.  Instead  of  many  separate  nations 
we  now  are  closer  to  one  family  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  the  earth's  history.  In  my 
opinion  we  must  face  up  to  the  kind  of  a 
world  that  this  Is  going  to  be  Eind  realize 
that  a  "Great  Society"  at  home  will  have 
little  greatness  about  It  if  It  does  not  have 
In  addition  to  its  material  affluence  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  morality  about 
its  relations  with  others  with  whom  we  are 
now  thrown  Into  such  Intimate  association 
worldwide. 

For  some  years  we  have  had  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  has  accomplished  much.  I 
have  supported  our  foreign  aid  program  and 
I  have  served  on  committees  that  have  re- 
viewed it  In  Washington.  I  believe  now  that 
it  should  be  expanded.    However,  I  also  be- 
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lleve  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  what  we  have  accomj  llshed  and 
what  our  goals  are.  on  a  country  l)y  country 
basis.  This  searching,  Investig  itory  ap- 
proach should  be  made  In  eac  i  country 
where  the  Investments  of  our  reso  arces  have 
been  made,  not  by  another  high  level  com- 
mittee review  In  Washlntgon.  Me  need  a 
foreign  aid  program  and  we  very  likely  need 
a  larger  one  than  we  now  have.  There  Is 
sufficient  reason  for  uneasiness,  h)wever,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  us  who  havf  observed 
It  In  operation  to  suggest  the  4eed  for  a 
grass  roots  look  at  what  has  be4n  accom- 
plished, and  what  our  goals  are. 

In  summary.  I  recommend  that( 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  to  an  end 
and  reasonably  as  we  can,  that 
those  vast  expendltxires  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  dealing  with  our  domejstlc  prob- 
lems: that  we  make  a  massive  atti 
problems  of  education,  housing, 
opportunity.  lawlessness,  and  environmental 
pollution;  that  we  increase  the  support  of  all 
peaceful  meastires  with  our  neighbors;  that 
this  Include  a  thorough  evaluation  of  our  aid 
program;  that  we  seek  peaceful  relf tions  and 
closer  economic  ties  with  the  Eastern  bloc  of 
nations.  To  accomplish  this,  I  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  ratification  of  (the  Ck>n- 
Bular  Convention  should  be  accomplished  and 
that  the  President's  program  for  East-West 
trade  should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
With  an  improving  society  at  home  and  an 
outgoing  approach  to  dealing  with  [the  prob- 
lems abroad,  we  shall  have  no  fear  whatso- 
ever for  our  own  place  in  history,  fir  there  is 
a  quality  of  greatness  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution that  is  yet  to  be  realized  ajnd  it  is  a 
quality  that  is  exportable.  I 
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PROPOSED  UNITED  STATES -ISO  VIET 
RUSSIA  CONSULAR  CONVEKTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yesterday  alftemoon 
there  occurred  on  the  floor  of  tne  Senate 
a  most  interesting  and  informative  series 
of  colloquies  led  by  the  Sena^r  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  on  the  bros  and 
cons  of  the  proposed  United]  States- 
Soviet  Russia  Consular  Treaty,  i 

While  there  were  present  In  the  Cham- 
ber well  over  the  average  number  of 
Senators  for  a  preUminary  debate  of  this 
nature.  I  think  all  Senators  would  Uke  to 
read  what  transpired  if  they  iere  not 
among  those  present,  so  I  invitje  atten- 
tion to  pages  4280  through  428|B  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  23 — 
Thursday's  Record.  Included!  among 
those  speaking  were  Senators  Ihruska, 
Miller,  Clark,  Lausche,  Curti^,  Ervin, 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mundt.  Before  casting 
their  votes  on  this  unprecedent^  treaty 
with  its  announced  associated  programs, 
I  feel  certain  that  all  Senators  will  want 
to  read  this  preliminary  debate  ate  well  as 
to  study  carefully  the  statements  of  all 
witnesses — pro  and  con — as  thar  testi- 
mony appears  in  the  printed  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  is  for  that  purpose  thajt  I  have 
identified  in  Thursday's  Record  the 
pages  reporting  this  spirited  and  inform- 
ative discussion. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity,  Mh  Presi- 
dent, to  read  into  the  Record  [  at  this 
point  a  letter  which  reached  4iy  desk 
just  this  morning  from  a  Southi  Dakota 
constituent.  Mr.  Don  D.  Duncan,  of 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  The  letter  spfeaks  for 
Itself,  but  it  comes  from  a  serticeman 
in  Vietnam  for  whom  the  theoiies  and 
philosophical  discussions  about    reaties, 


emerging  detentes,  expanding  trade  with 
the  Russian  sources  supplying  all  the 
sophisticated  weaponry  being  used 
against  our  troops  by  North  Vietnam, 
and  the  recommendations  of  armchair 
strategists  on  how  to  bring  peace  and 
victory  to  our  military  efforts  in  that  far- 
off  war  are  the  stark  realities  of  life  and 
death  instead  of  the  forensic  exercises 
engaged  in  by  civilians  far  removed  from 
the  areas  of  danger  and  death. 

Rapid  CrrY,  S.  Dak., 

February  20,  1967. 
Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt:  I  quote  below  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend 
in  Viet  Nam. 

"Don,  we  will  never  win  the  war  since  It 
Is  being  run  from  Washington,  Johnson  and 
his  advisors.  I  have  seen  Air  Force  pilots 
nearly  cry  when  they  tell  about  targets  they 
can't  shoot  at  due  to  White  House  orders 
such  as  large  bridges  In  Laos  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  and  also  large  convoys  In  certain 
areas.  It  seems  the  click  In  Washington  al- 
ways sends  them  into  areas  with  very  few 
targets  but  a  lot  of  antiaircraft  and  SAM 
missiles  which  is  why  so  many  of  our  planes 
are  being  shot  down." 

I  cry  with  them  when  I  read  President 
Johnson  wants  to  expand  trade  with  the  very 
butchers  who  furnish  missiles  and  planes  to 
shoot  down  these  same  pilots. 

1  cry  with  them  every  time  I  see  our  Presi- 
dent on  his  knees  begging  for  negotiations 
and  offering  bribery  to  bring  them  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

"Victory  then  Peace"  should  be  the  cry  of 
every  concerned  American  today,  replacing 
this  talk  of  fighting  over  there  for  fifteen  or 
more  years. 

Sincerely, 

Don  D.  Duncan. 

I  for  one  feel  that  such  testimony 
coming  from  one  whose  very  life  depends 
upon  wise  and  prudent  decisions  In 
Washington  and  on  the  Senate  floor  has 
fully  as  much  significance  and  meaning 
as  the  sophisticated  presentations  of 
diplomats  or  the  pious  pleadings  of  poli- 
ticians who  apparently  forget  at  times 
that  our  first  business  should  be  to  end 
this  5 -year-old  war  without  defeat  and 
to  get  on  with  the  task  of  building  a 
world  safe  for  freedom  and  free  from 
conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  firsthand, 
on-the-ground  testimony  in  part  because 
one  of  the  Senators  speaking  yesterday 
said: 

1  do  not  believe  that  a  man  in  Vietnam 
knows  anything  about  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion or  cares  about  It. 

Incidentally,  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  from  servicemen  written  from  the 
war  theater  in  Vietnam  and  addressed  to 
me  personally  expressing  the  concern 
which  I  share,  along  with  many  other 
Senators,  that  the  net  result  of  expand- 
ing our  exports  to  Russia  while  she  is 
serving  as  a  supply  source  for  the  very 
weapons  Hanoi  needs  in  order  to  prolong 
this  war  and  to  expand  our  list  of  Ameri- 
can casualties  will  do  much  to  delay  the 
day  of  peace  we  all  desire.  Since  none 
of  them  has  authorized  me  to  read  them 
into  the  Record,  however,  I  have  re- 
frained from  doing  so;  but  the  letter  from 
Don  Duncan  involves  no  such  Inhibitions 
and  demonstrates  that  at  least  one  man 
in  Vietnam  is  considerably  embittered  by 


the  President's  program  of  urging  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Consular  Convention  and 
an  expanding  East-West  trade  witli 
Hanoi's  Russian  ally.  Since  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
forthrightly  have  linked  the  two  goals  to- 
gether I  feel  Senator  Hruska's  argument 
yesterday  that  no  Senator  can  logically 
consider  them  as  separate  issues  Is  irre- 
futable. 

Morale  among  our  fighting  men  and 
among  our  allies  and  widespread  support 
for  our  war  effort  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens here  at  home  are  indispensable  in- 
gredients if  this  bloody  and  brutal  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  to  end  in  disaster  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom.  It  is  not  good,  for  ex- 
ample, when  men  write  from  Vietnam 
in  such  terms  as  the  paragraph  in  the 
letter  sent  me  by  Don  Duncan  which 
says: 

I  cry  with  them  when  I  read  President 
Johnson  wants  to  expand  trade  with  the  very 
butchers  who  furnish  missiles  and  planes  to 
shoot  down  these  same  pilots. 

Who  among  us,  Mr.  President,  can 
criticize  men  on  the  fighting  front  for 
expressing  such  distress  when  they  see 
their  comrades  shot  down,  crippled,  or 
killed  daily,  by  Russian  weapons  fired  by 
their  North  Vietnam  Communist  asso- 
ciates? 

For  those  who  face  death  In  the  Viet- 
nam war,  trading  with  the  enemy  must 
indeed  appear  as  an  incomprehensible 
and  calloused  neglect  of  their  own  safety 
and  security. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  administra- 
tion will  give  full  consideration  to  all  the 
ramifications  of  its  ill-advised  and  ill- 
timed  efforts  to  secure  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  and  stepped-up 
trade  with  Communist  nations  and  cease 
pressuring  Senators  to  support  this  pro- 
gram against  their  better  judgments 
until  such  time,  at  least,  as  the  fighting 
ends  in  Vietnam  or  until  Russia  ceases 
to  provide  in  steadily  increasing  numbers 
the  weapons  which  already  have  done  so 
much  to  expand  our  casualties  to  over 
50,000  in  this  far-off  war  on  foreign  soil. 

Surely  it  would  appear  from  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  the  unrest  on  our  col- 
lege campuses,  the  groups  of  clergymen 
who  visit  Washington,  the  caustic  criti- 
cisms of  some  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors, and  from  the  correspondence  files  of 
every  Senator  that  there  is  already  far 
too  much  dissension  among  our  citizens 
over  the  conduct  and  the  purposes  of  this 
cruel  war.  Why  should  this  administra- 
tion now  put  its  waning  prestige  on  the 
line  to  force  through  ill-advised  programs 
and  policies  which  at  best  can  only  serve 
to  divide  even  more  deeply  those  who 
support  the  war  and  those  who  would 
now  accept  defeat  and  pull  out  of  the 
conflict  at  almost  any  price? 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  February 
27.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
February  23),  1967: 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
6  years  expiring  March  1,  1973.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Andrew  McB.  Jackson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  in  accordance  with  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  711. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion   of    said    section,    I    nominate    him   for 


appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  24  (legislative  day 
of  February  23).  1967: 

Director  of  Public  Roads 

Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Roads. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


WeHon  Chapter  Establishes  West  Vir- 
ginia Professional  Engineers  Society 
Record  in  Observance  of  National 
Engineers  Week — Theme  Is  Engineer- 
ing for  the  Human  Environment — 
Senator  Randolph  Speaks  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vmoiNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  24, 1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  attended  meeting  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
or  any  of  its  chapters  was  sponsored  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967,  by  the  Weirton  chapter 
in  the  Millsop  Community  Center.  The 
dinner  meeting,  with  360  persons  pres- 
ent in  observance  of  National  Engineers 
Week,  emphasized  the  theme  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 19-25  period,  "Engineering  for  the 
Human  Eiivironment." 

The  Weirton  chapter  is  comprised  of 
members  from  10  industries  in  the  area. 
They  were  joined  for  the  event  by  engi- 
neers and  oflBcials  of  20  additional  Indus- 
tries in  the  Ohio  Valley,  plus  represent- 
atives of  the  cities  of  Weirton,  Wells- 
burg,  Wheeling.  FoUansbee.  and  New 
Cumberland.  W.  Va.,  and  Toronto  and 
Steuben ville.  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  West 
Virginia  Air  Pollution  Commission,  and 
tlie  West  Virginia-Ohio  Industry  Com- 
mittee for  Air  Pollution  Abatement. 

William  M.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Weirton  chapter  and  pollution  control 
engineer  for  Weirton  Steel,  was  the 
toastmaster.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  and  participants  were  George  A. 
Stlnson,  president  of  National  Steel 
Corp..  of  which  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  is 
a  major  division;  John  G.  Redline,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Weirton  Steel; 
J.  Hayden  Harris,  a  Weirton  Steel  vice 
president;  Fred  M.  Tucker,  manager  of 
pollution  control  services.  National  Steel 
Corp.;  Mayor  Frank  Rybka,  of  Weirton; 
and  Jay  E.  Henry,  of  Charleston,  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Virginia  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

Special  guests  were  State  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Gus  Douglas,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Samuel  Kusic,  of  Weirton.  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  and  Carl  Beard, 
executive  of  that  commission. 

Jack  Galbraith,  plant  manager  of  the 
Signode  Corp.  of  Weirton,  was  the  chap- 


ter's general  chairman  of  its  National 
Engineers  Week  observances  and  of  the 
committee  for  the  banquet.  A  member 
of  the  committee  was  James  D.  O'Roark. 
Weirton  Steel's  manager  of  engineering 
service  and  maintenance,  the  chapter's 
"Engineer  of  the  Year"  last  year.  He 
was  succeeded  to  that  title  by  Edwin  J. 
Smith,  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. National  Steel  Corp.,  and  a  high- 
light of  the  meeting  was  the  designation 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  made  an  appropriate 
response  when  presented.  Rev.  Q.  Ous- 
ley  Brown.  D.D..  of  the  Cove  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  spoke  the  Invoca- 
tion and  the  benediction. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  discuss  national  and  local  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  national 
legislation  for  their  control.  Mr.  Stln- 
son, president  of  National  Steel  Corp., 
and  a  cherished  friend.  Introduced  me, 
and  also  made  penetrating  remarks  on 
the  efforts  of  his  organization  to  abate 
pollution  with  large  sums  of  private  in- 
vestor funds  committed  to  this  purpose. 
Prior  to  the  formal  gathering  I  coun- 
seled with  Thomas  C.  Millsop,  long  a 
leader  In  this  industry  and  in  commu- 
nity progress,  who  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. I  also  regret  that  C.  G.  Tournay 
was  not  able  to  be  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  these  remarks  the  text 
of  my  speech,  and  to  insert  at  an  appro- 
priate place  in  my  address  a  statement 
by  the  president  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.  on 
its  air  and  stream  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities since  1951  and  its  projected 
facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  VS.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat  or  West  Virginia,  to  Banquet- 
Meeting  OF  Weirton  Chapter,  West  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  February  21,  1967 
It   is    particularly   appropriate   that   your 
chapter  has  Weirton  as  the  site  of  this  meet- 
ing  to  discuss   problems   of   air   and  water 
pollution.    For  this  area  not  only  offers  the 
kind  of  topographical,  Industrial  and  mete- 
orological   conditions    that    accentuate    the 
problems  of  environment  pollution;   It  also 
presents  an  example  of  the  kind  of  modern 
and     enlightened     industrial     management 
which  win  be  required  to  solve  the  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution. 

Thus,  while  President  Johnson  singled 
out  Weirton  as  one  of  the  critical  areas  of 
air  pollution.  In  his  recent  message  on  the 
"Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,"  It  should  also 
have  been  noted  that  the  Weirton  Steel 
Company  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
Installation  of  modern  pollution  abatement 
facilities  for  both  air  and  water. 


I  commend  a  recent  statement  by  Weirton 
Steel's  President  C.  G.  Tournay  In  which  he 
said  that  the  company  Is  "aware  of  the  ac- 
celerated Interest  by  the  public  In  air  and 
stream  pollution  control  and  we  are  not  only 
continuing  but  are  accelerating  our  efforts 
to  completely  resolve  a  problem  that  Is  of 
concern  to  us  all."  Weirton  Steel,  he  ex- 
plained, has  expended  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion for  air  and  water  pollution  control  de- 
vices since  1951  and  plans  considerable  ad- 
ditional capital  expenditures  to  effect  total 
pollution  control.  I  will  make  available  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  statement  which  I  com- 
mend. 

Those  persons  who  assisted  President 
Johnson  In  the  preparation  of  his  message 
to  Congress  on  air  pollution  and  influenced 
hla  inclusion  of  the  comment  concerning 
Weirton  should  have  consulted  Doctor  Rob- 
ert M.  White,  the  administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  which  In- 
cludes the  Weather  Bureau.  They  and  the 
President  would  have  received  pertinent 
facts  from  Dr.  White.  We  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  heard  Dr.  White  testify  on 
February  8  concerning  "air  lids,  otherwise 
known  as  air  Inversion"  and  concerning  "re- 
duced atmospheric  ventilation." 

We  learned  from  Dr.  White  that  govern- 
ment investigation  and  records  prove  that 
the  Appalachian  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia — Including,  of  coxirse,  the  Ohio 
River  Valley — are  among  the  country's  worst 
areas  of  poor  atmospheric  ventilation  and 
pollution  dilution.  Trouble  areas.  In  which 
the  President  Included  Weirton — but  did  not 
relate  any  part  of  Weirton's  problem  to 
atmospheric  conditions — usually  have  pecu- 
liar weather  difficulties. 

Dr.  White  told  us: 

"First,  the  horizontal  wind  speed  Is  re- 
duced much  below  Its  average  level  and  air 
pollutants  are  not  moved  away  from  their 
soiirce  as  quickly  as  usual.  In  such  light 
wind  conditions  the  pollutants  seldom  travel 
away  In  a  straight  line,  but  often  double 
back  on  their  sources,  gradually  fllllng  up 
the  area  with  more  and  more  pollution. 

"Second,  within  these  high  pressure  areas 
a  large  mass  of  air  gradually  descends,  warm- 
ing as  It  descends  and  creating  a  tempera- 
ture Ud.  This  Ud,  or  invasion,  as  we  call  It 
technically.  Is  a  layer  In  which  the  temp>era- 
ture  Increases  with  height  Instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  normal. 

"In  addition  to  these  large-scale  meteor- 
ological effects  there  are  local  situations,  usu- 
ally created  by  major  topographic  features 
such  as  mountains,  that  can  reduce  the 
average  ventilation  or  dilution  of  an  area. 
The  best  known  of  these  Is  probably  south- 
ern California.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  In 
California  and  the  Appalachian  Valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  are  other 
examples. 

"Through  studies  of  the  winds.  Inversion 
frequency,  and  the  movement  of  high-pres- 
sure centers,  a  general  picture  of  the  atmos- 
pheric ventilation  potential  of  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  emerge.    Qualitatively. 
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the  zones  of  reduced  atmospheric  ventUatlon 
are  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  during 
the  fall,  and  the  reduction  In  tbe  western 
part  occurs  in  the  winter.  Areas  of  the 
greatest  persistency  of  these  corditlons  are 
southern  California  and  Appalach:a." 

So.  our  air  pollution  problems  1)  i  this  areas 
and  almost  all  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  are  vastly 
complicated  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Our 
pollution  control  and  abatement  efforts  are 
more  difficult  and  more  coetly  In  the  valleys 
of  Appalachla  than  many  of  us  realized. 

The  Ohio  Valley  mirrors  the  challenge 
which  we  face  In  the  Nation  at  large — the 
same  forces  which  have  brought  aur  Nation 
to  Its  present  unparalleled  econor  ilc  and  In- 
dustrial strength  now  threaten  iihe  quality 
of  life  which  this  strength  has  mate  p>osslbIe. 

This  fact  was  dramatically  polluted  up  In 
recent  hearings  before  our  Subcor  imlttee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  by  D^.  Ivan  L. 
Bennett.  Deputy  Director  of  thk  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  when  he  stated  that  "The 
existence  of  man  and  of  all  the  biological 
universe,  the  so-called  biosphere,  which 
sustains  his  life  and  makes  it  pleasant  by 
bringing  delight  to  his  mind  and  his  senses, 
is  threatened  as  never  before  In  his  tory." 

Becavise  of  the  great  bounty  o)  this  land 
of  ours,  we  have  been  slow  in  realizing  that 
our  natural  resources  are  not  unl  mlted.  It 
was  not  until  the  settlement  of  the  free  lands 
of  the  West  that  we  began  as  a  Nation  to 
think  seriously  about  the  conservation  of 
our  land  resources  under  the  administration 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Similarly,  with  the  great  Indusfrlallzatlon 
and  urban  expansion  of  World  war  II  and 
the  decade  following,  we  began  to  realize 
that  our  rivers  and  streams  were  'limited  in 
their  capacity  to  carry  the  was1|es  of  our 
civilization.  Now,  after  some  t^^o  decades 
during  which  the  signs  have  been  ever  more 
evident,  we  have  come  to  realize  t'-at  even 
the  air  around  us  has  passed  th|e  limit  of 
Its  capacity  to  cleanse  Itself  of  the  by- 
products of  urban-Industrial  civilization. 
Thus,  air  Itself,  the  most  essential  of  our 
natural  resources,  must  be  utlljlzed  with 
efficiency  and  conserved  with  pruc^nce. 

Tonight,  I  shall  discuss  some  ol  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Congress  has  reached 
with  regard  to  the  problems  of  air  bnd  water 
pollution  and  some  of  the  areas  cf  further 
inquiry  In  which  we  are  now  eng|iged. 

WATER   POLLUTION 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965|— adopted 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  Congressional 
effort — represented  one  of  the  maj(  ir  steps  in 
a  national  effort  to  face  the  chnllenge  of 
limited  water  resources. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation,  our 
primary  concern  was  with  the  rep  iratlon  of 
past  damage  and  deterring  the  alvance  of 
pollution.  In  1965.  however,  we  ttirned  the 
corner — to  face  tomorrow's  needs  is  well  as 
today's  crises. 

That  Act  was  not  the  final  ansv  er  to  the 
problem.  But  it  did  provide  us  with  two 
important  instriunents  for  the  estal  >lishment 
and  implementation  of  a  national  water 
policy:  first,  it  created  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  directly 
responsible  to  a  Cabinet  level  S<icretary — 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — and 
armed  the  new  agency  with  the  mindate  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  water  pollu  tlon  con- 
trol and  abatement:  secondly,  the  ^ct  of  1965 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards,  designed  to  stin  ulate  co- 
operative Federal-State  and  local  water 
resource  planning,  and  directed  a1  the  Im- 
provement as  well  as  the  repair  of  water 
quality. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Congress  did  not 
authorize  a  national  standard  of  water 
quality.  It  authorized  a  national  policy  of 
water  quality  enhancement,  based  on  local 
and  regional  water  uses,  with  the  provision 
that  the  States  be  given  the  opportunity  to 


develop  standards  based  on  the  application 
of  scientifically  established  criteria. 

In  order  to  strengthen  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  pollution  abatement  effort  and 
to  stimulate  our  States  and  cities,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  enacted  legislation  which 
will  greatly  expand  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  to  water  pollution  control. 

The  Water  Quality  Amendments  of  1966, 
which  were  enacted  unanimously  by  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress,  authorize  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  over  the  next  four  years 
for  the  assistance  of  municipalities  In  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
It  represents  a  major  advance  In  the  field 
of  water  pollution  control. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  last  year  au- 
thorized $50  million  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  50  percent  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  Joint  municipal-industrial 
treatment  facilities.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  demonstration  program  will  provide 
some  giildelines  for  Federal  assistance  to  in- 
dustry in  this  field. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  areas  of 
continuing  concern  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskle).  I  refer 
to  the  question  of  financial  incentives  and 
their  relationship  to  effective  and  efficient 
Investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  This 
Is  a  complex  area,  because  it  Involves  the 
relationship  of  the  technology  of  In-process 
treatment,  the  relative  merits  of  enforcement 
versus  effluent  fees  or  other  "dis-lncentives," 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  public  contri- 
butions considered  appropriate  for  private 
enterprise. 

There  is,  I  believe,  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  question  between  officials  of  the 
Administration  and  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. Our  committee  report  last  year 
strongly  urged  that  attention  be  given  to 
the  Issue  of  Investment  incentives  for  both 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  facilities. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  this  year  of  three  bills  in 
the  Senate  which  would  provide  several  al- 
ternatives of  accelerated  depreciation  or  tax 
credits.  There  are  task  forces  In  both  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  studying  the  problem,  and  I 
have  urged  that  the  Administration  come 
up  with  recommendations  this  year. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Air  pollution,  in  many  respects,  presents 
a  more  complex  and  more  critical  problem 
than  does  water  p>ollutlon.  For  we  have  the 
same  relationship  to  air  that  a  fish  has  to 
water.  Though  we  can  avoid  the  pollution 
of  a  stream,  a  fish  cannot.  By  the  same 
token — unless  we  wear  gas  masks — we  can- 
not avoid  the  pollution  of  the  air  around  us. 
And  there  is  no  known  or  foreseen  method 
which  is  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble to  wash  or  cleanse  the  ambient  air  once 
it  has  become  polluted.  Obviously,  we  must 
control  air  pollution  by  controlling  It  at 
the  source  of  emissions. 

We  gain  some  measure  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  when  It  is  noted,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  the  emission  of  principal  pol- 
lutants to  the  atmosphere  over  the  United 
States  totals  approximately  125  million  tons 
annually.  But  this  figure  offers  no  Indi- 
cation of  the  complexities  created  by  local 
variations,  the  technological  problems  of 
controlling  certain  types  of  emissions,  or  the 
difficulties  created  by  established  patterns 
of  activity  in  transportation,  industry  and 
energy  production  that  Involve  huge  amounts 
of  capital  and  Important  segments  of  our 
economy. 

The  possibilities  of  disruptions  in  in- 
dustry and  dislocations  of  the  economy  must 
not  be  taken  lightly.  And  despite  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem,  we  know  that  action 
on  the  scale  required  will  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  Incentives  are  made  available 
and  sanctions  are  used  wisely. 

To  date,  OUT  goals  have  been  limited.  We 
have  concentrated  on  Individual  pollutants. 


their  weights,  their  amounts,  and  their  ob- 
servable effect.  There  have  been  developed 
specific  emission  standards  to  control  incn. 
vldual  sources  of  contamination.  Ordl- 
nances  have  been  passed  to  reduce  smoke. 
Abatement  action  has  been  taken  against 
specific  polluters.  These  were  necessary 
steps,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  even  to 
keep  pace  with  pollution,  much  less  to  im- 
prove  the  quality  of  our  air.  We  must  direct 
our  attention  to  the  concept  of  air  quality. 
We  must  also  refine  our  concept  of  ac- 
ceptable health  standards  to  eliminate  not 
only  those  conditions  which  are  refiected  in 
the  dramatic  increase  of  hospital  admis- 
sions during  jMDllution  emergencies.  We  must 
look  also  at  the  gradual  erosion  of  health 
due  to  the  dally  exposure  to  pwllutants  at 
less-than-critlcal  levels.  Although  we  win 
never  have  the  kind  of  certainty  of  knowl- 
edge developed  in  the  controlled  conditions 
of  the  laboratory,  we  now  have  sufficient 
knowledge  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  public  policy  and  guidelines  for  action. 
The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  emission  control  levels  for  those 
industries  which  are  nationally  slgnlflcant 
sources  of  air  pollution.  Such  standards 
must,  of  course,  be  applied  witii  an  under- 
standing of  the  technological  and  economic 
problems  Involved.  But  national  emission 
standards  are,  I  believe,  essential,  not  only 
to  insure  the  desired  ambient  air  quality, 
but  also  to  insure  equal  competition  among 
plants  within  the  same  industry  and  to  pre- 
vent States  from  soliciting  new  industries 
by  inadequate  or  non-existent  State  pollu- 
tion abatement  standards. 

The  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  1967  also  recom- 
mends  the  establishment  of  Regional  Air 
Quality  Commissions  for  pollution  abate- 
ment In  Interstate  regions.  There  are  some 
70  large  Interstate  metropolitan  areas  where 
such  problems  exist. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  factual  to  com- 
ment that  on  December  20,  1966 — more  than 
a  month  prior  to  the  President's  air  pollu- 
tion message  to  the  Congress — significant 
meetings  were  held  In  Parkersburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio-West  Virginia  Indus- 
try Committee  on  Air  Pollution  Abatement. 
The  group  includes  representatives  of  34 
major  Industries  with  plants  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio  River  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
to  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  December  20  meetings  that 
the  group  would  propose  to  the  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  Legislatures  measures  author. 
Izlng  the  creation  of  an  Ohio-West  Virginia 
Air  Pollution  Abatement  Compact — an  In- 
terstate agreement.  The  chairman,  your 
own  Fred  E.  Tucker  of  Welrton,  said  the 
compact  was  drafted  In  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  The  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Legislatures  both  at 
Charleston  and  In  Columbus  and  is  pending 
there. 

In  a  telegram  to  Chairman  Tucker  on  De- 
cember 18,  1966, 1  commended  the  committee, 
its  actions,  and  Its  proposals  for  Interstate 
Compact  legislation.  I  noted,  however,  that 
the  legislature  must  be  free  to  work  its  will 
on  such  Compact  measure,  both  as  to  form 
and  content.  And  I  said  that  I  will  be 
among  sponsors  in  Congress  for  leglsatlon  to 
sanction  such  an  interstate  compact  if  the 
legislatures  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  agree 
on  it.  I  do  not  share  the  pessimistic  views 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  value  of 
compacts  between  the  states. 

I  hope  that  the  legislatures  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  will  ratify  an  effective  com- 
pact. But  If  they  do  so  this  year.  It  will  be 
only  the  second  interstate  air  pollution  com- 
pact to  come  to  the  Congress  since  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963.  In  conjunction  with  our 
hearings  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  our 
committee  will  therefore,  explore  not  only 
the  concept  of  the  regional  air  quality  com- 
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mission,  but  other  Institutional  devices 
which  might  offer  prospects  for  more  effective 
control  of  interstate  problems. 

Monumental  as  the  task  is  of  achieving 
improved  air  quality,  we  have  the  actual  or 
potential  technological  and  economic  re- 
sources to  do  the  job.  We  are,  I  believe,  at 
the  point  of  several  significant  and  exciting 
technological  breakthroughs,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  others  He  just  beyond  the 
horizon  If  we  mobilize  our  resources  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  pilot  pro- 
grams which  are  now  going  forward  on  the 
liquefaction  of  high-sulfur  coal,  in  which  a 
fuel  oil  Is  produced  with  no  sulfur  content, 
a  coal  char  with  seven-tenths  of  one  percent 
sulfur  content,  and  the  sulfur  Is  recaptured 
for  commercial  purposes.  Though  experts 
differ  at  the  present  time  concerning  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  process,  it  seems 
likely  that  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
such  questions  are  resolved. 

In  the  field  of  auto  exhaust  pollution, 
Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner,  recently  promul- 
gated standards  for  the  control  of  evapora- 
tive hydro-carbons  only  a  few  weeks  after  a 
feasible  device  was  demonstrated  by  a  major 
oil  research  firm. 

More  recently,  during  our  subcommittee's 
field  hearings  last  week  In  Los  Angeles,  we 
were  given  a  demonstration  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  first  feasible  device  for  the  control 
of  nitrous  oxides.  Such  advances  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  forthcoming  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency as  we  gain  momentum  In  the  field  of 
pollution  abatement. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  field  In  which  your 
society  and  professional  engineering  In  gen- 
eral have  a  place  of  preeminent  Importance. 
The  challenge  of  improving  the  quality  of 
our  lurban-lndustrlal  environment  is  one  of 
the  truly  Important  tasks  of  our  time.  It 
should  enlist  our  best  resources  of  Intellect 
and  imagination,  for  the  quality  of  life  on 
this  planet  is  at  least  as  Important  as  deter- 
mining what  lies  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon. 

Scientists  and  engineers,  more  than  any 
other  professions,  are  responsible  for  the 
great  strides  in  technological  development 
that  we  have  experienced  In  recent  decades. 
It  now  rests  primarily  with  your  professions 
to  help  augment  the  state  of  the  art  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment — 
and  thus  the  quality  of  life  which  will  give 
meaning  to  the  advancement  of  technology. 

Statement  Released  Saturday,  February  11, 
1967,  BY  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Division  of 
National  Steel  Corp.,  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
Concerning  Its  Air  and  Stream  Pollution 
Control  FAcn-rriES  Since  1951  and  Its 
Projections 

Weirton  Steel  Division  of  the  National  Steel 
Corporation  has  spent  approximately  $15 
million  on  air  and  stream  pollution  control 
facilitieB  since  1951,  it  was  announced  today 


by  C.  G.  Tournay,  President.  He  added  that 
"considerable  additional  expenditures  will  be 
made  in  order  to  effect  total  pollution  con- 
trol." 

"Even  prior  to  1951,"  he  said,  "Weirton 
Steel  Division  had  begun  a  systematic  step- 
by-step  program  of  pollution  control,  and 
since  that  time  the  program  has  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  technological  development  of  con- 
trol equipment  would  permit." 

The  latest  control  facilities  to  be  installed 
at  Weirton  are  on  the  "Mill  of  the  Future" 
which  is  scheduled  for  start-up  later  this 
year  and  will  combine  basic  oxygen  furnaces, 
vacuum  degassing  and  continuous  casting. 

Effluent  from  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces 
will  be  removed  in  a  wet  scrubber,  resulting 
in  a  clean  stack  on  the  operation  which  will 
meet  all  existing  control  requirements.  Over 
50  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  will  be 
required  to  operate  this  mill.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  water  will  be  recirculated  through  a 
complex  filtering  and  clarifying  system.  As 
a  result,  water  returned  to  the  Ohio  River 
will  meet  the  most  stringent  requirements  for 
water  quality. 

Another  important  step  in  the  Weirton 
Steel  program  was  taken  nearly  two  years 
ago  when  the  huge  electrostatic  precipitator 
was  placed  in  operation  on  the  No.  13  and 
No.  14  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  imit  re- 
moves effluent  from  discharges  of  the  fur- 
naces by  means  of  electrically  charged  plates, 
cleaning  7,500  tons  of  air  per  day. 

The  precipitator  was  first  activated  on 
April  30,  1965  by  U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia  who.  on  the  occasion, 
stated:  "If  all  industrial  management  offi- 
cials were  as  progressive  and  as  civic  minded 
as  are  those  of  the  Weirton  Steel,  and  If  all 
state  and  local  officials  were  as  conscious  of 
their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  pollution 
control  as  are  those  now  serving  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Congress  would  perhaps  not  need 
to  act  on  Federal  standards  for  air  and  water 
quality. 

"As  legislators,"  Senator  Randolph  contin- 
ued, "we  must  recognize  that  these  large 
expenditures  for  cleaning  our  air  and  water 
and  for  the  beautiflcatlon  of  America  do  not 
result  in  any  financial  return  to  Industry, 
On  the  contrary,  they  result  In  substantial 
costs." 

The  combination  of  the  precipitator  In  the 
open  hearth  and  the  wet  scrubber  on  the 
basic  oxygen  furnaces  In  the  "Mill  of  the 
Future"  will  eliminate  by  the  end  of  thla 
year  in  Weirton  the  plumes  of  brown  smoke 
referred  to  in  President  Johnson's  air  pollu- 
tion message  on  January  30. 

Mr.  Tournay  commented  that  "installation 
of  the  massive,  non-productive  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  has  been  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis  In  cooperation  with  local  and  state 
governments." 

He  added  that  "air  and  stream  pollution 
control  Is  not  limited  Just  to  the  operations 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Juhan  Suurkivl,  St.  Mark's 
Temple  Lutheran  Church,  Clifton 
Heights,  Pa.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  hast  made  us  for 
fellowship  that  reaches  around  the 
earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  every  gift 
which  becomes  richer  as  we  share  it,  and 
more  secure  as  we  guard  It  for  one  an- 
other. 

Unite  us  In  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, love,  and  peace.  Set  us  firmly 
against  tyranny,  oppression,  and  dis- 
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crimination  at  home  and  abroad.  Let 
us  never  grow  indifferent  to  the  agoniz- 
ing cries  of  enslaved  people  In  Estonia 
and  in  all  nations  under  Communist 
rule. 

Look  with  mercy  upon  those  who  must 
serve  in  places  of  great  danger. 
Strengthen  the  President  and  all  who 
are  burdened  by  the  responsibility  of 
finding  the  way  to  a  true  and  lasting 
peace,  which  shall  bring  glory  to  Thy 
name  and  blessings  to  people  every- 
where.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  23,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


that  produce  brown  plumes  of  smoke,  but 
touches  virtually  all  operations  In  the  steel- 
making  process." 

In  the  coke  plant,  he  said,  phenol  dis- 
charges are  controlled  by  the  most  advanced 
phenol  recovery  plant  in  the  Industry.  The 
phenols,  if  permitted  to  enter  the  Ohio  River, 
would  be  a  potential  cause  of  a  medicinal 
taste  In  drinking  water.  Also  in  the  coke 
plant,  all  294  coke  ovens  have  been  equipped 
with  knife-edge  self -sealing  doors  to  reduce 
black  smoke. 

At  the  blast  furnace  department,  all  four 
furnaces  have  been  equipped  with  a  com- 
plex system  of  dust  control  Including  dust 
catchers,  gas  washers,  precipitators  and  Ven- 
turl  scrubbers.  Water  from  these  installa- 
tions is  transferred  to  two  large  clarlfiers 
where  the  solids  are  removed  before  the  water 
is  discharged  to  the  Ohio  River. 

The  company  has  installed  rotoclones, 
cyclones  and  a  chemically-treated  wet  water 
system  in  the  sinter  plant  to  reduce  dust 
emissions. 

At  the  Strip  Steel  Department,  all  con- 
tinuous pickling  lines  have  been  equipped 
with  wet  scrubbers  to  completely  eliminate 
acid  mist.  The  waste  acid  produced  by  these 
lines  is  collected  and  hauled  to  lagoons 
where  it  is  neutralized  and  contained.  This 
Installation  alone  has  an  operating  cost  of 
more  than  $1,500  per  day. 

In  the  Strip  Steel  tandem  mills,  construc- 
tion has  been  completed  on  a  highly  com- 
plex oil  recovery  and  water  purification  sys- 
tem in  which  waste  oil,  after  repeated  use 
on  the  mills.  Is  pumped  to  a  new  oil  recovery 
plant  where  oil  is  reclaimed  and  reused  In 
company   operations. 

Similar  controls  for  acid  mist  elimination, 
oil  recovery,  and  the  recirculation  and  con- 
tainment of  chemical  waste  are  also  In  op- 
eration in  the  Sheet  MIU  and  Tin  Mill  de- 
partments. 

In  addition  to  these  in-plant  controls,  fa- 
cilities have  also  been  provided  for  stream 
pollution  control  at  the  coal  preparation 
plant.  Here  water  Is  constantly  recirculated 
and  cleaned  for  reuse  at  the  plant  and  no 
discharge  of  "black  water"  Is  permitted  from 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Tournay  said  these  facilities  are  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  equipment  Installed  by 
Weirton  Steel  to  control  air  and  stream 
pollution. 

"Pollution  control,"  Mr.  Tourney  added, 
"Is  not  a  new  problem  at  Weirton  Steel.  The 
company  has  realistically  faced  the  prob- 
lem for  more  than  20  years  and  has  made 
steady  progress  with  Its  step-by-step  pro- 
gram. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  accelerated  Interest 
by  the  public  In  the  problems  of  al»  and 
stream  pollution  control,  and  we  are  not 
only  continuing  but  are  accelerating  our  ef- 
forts to  completely  resolve  a  problem  that  Is 
of  concern  to  us  all." 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4573)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide, 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967.  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act." 
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The  message  also  announce  1  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301,  78th  Congress,  appointed  Mr. 
INOUYE  to  be  a  member  of  th«  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchaiit  Marine 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announceq  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  I^iblic  Law 
207,  81st  Congress,  appointed  IMr.  Ribi- 
COFF  to  be  a  member  of  the]  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Gukrd  Acad- 
emy. I 

The  message  also  announce^  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
1028,  84th  Congress,  appointed  Mr. 
Hruska  to  be  a  member  of  th^  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Case,  resigned.  1 


cei ,  at  1 


ROY  A.  ROBERTS  OP  THE' KANSAS 
CITY  STAR 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  SpeaHer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ^xtend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obtJectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^an  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speakef ,  at  about 
this  hour  in  Kansas  City,  raemprial  serv- 
ices are  being  conducted  fori  the  late 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  of  the  Kansas  city  Star. 
His  passing  will  be  mourned  by  count- 
less thousands.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  the  head  of  a  paper  that  has  been  the 
recipient  of  five  Pulitzer  prized  and  ac- 
claimed repeatedly  over  the  lyears  by 
honorable  mention  as  one  of  th^  10  great 
newspapers  of  America.  ' 

My  dear  friend,  the  late  Judge  Eugene 
I.  "Buck"  Purcell  of  the  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  court  best  described  Mr.  Rob- 
erts as  the  kind  of  a  man  if  qe  had  to 
write  something  critical  about  j  a  person 
would  let  him  know  far  enouah  in  ad- 
vance to  prepare  his  side  of  thelssue  and 
not  be  taken  by  surprise.  j 

As  a  delegate  to  the  1956  convention, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with  him  in 
Chicago  which  he  attended  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  his  paper.  He  told  me  he 
had  to  be  careful  what  he  said  ajbout  any 
of  the  candidates  for  President  While  the 
convention  was  going  on  because  of  its 
possible  influence  on  our  Stalie's  dele- 
gates. He  added  he  thought  a  I  reporter 
should  print  the  facts  and  he  should  not 
commingle  news  and  editorial  opinion  In 
the  same  column.  To  me,  thite  proved 
his  unbiased  above-board  determination 
to  give  fair  treatment  to  those  he  wrote 
about.  ; 


As  a  reporter  he  was  seldom  |  equaled. 
Heads  of  state.  Government  leaders,  and 
captains  of  industry  would  c()nfide  in 
him  because  they  knew  he  woiid  honor 
their  confidence.  He  could  convey  the 
meaning  of  complex  situations  \n  a  lan- 
guage anyone  could  understand.]  He  said 
he  hoped  he  could  make  his  ]  columns 
sound  as  if  he  was  talking  to  hia  readers, 
rather  than  writing  for  them,  ^e  mad:: 
many  predictions  and  most  of  them  came 
true  with  uncanny  accuracy. 

It  was  his  belief  that  it  was  iihportant 
to  dig  out  the  facts  because  he  believed 
only  an  informed  people  could  make  de- 


mocracy work.  He  required  all  of  his 
people  at  the  Star  to  follow  a  policy  of 
fairness.  Roy  Roberts  was  not  only  a 
good  newspaperman  but  a  great  human 
being.  He  took  a  strong  and  fearless 
stand  on  every  important  issue,  national 
and  local,  but  then  as  a  warm  humani- 
tarian would  turn  to  the  role  of  bene- 
factor and  befriender  of  those  whom  he 
felt  needed  his  help.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  contributions  to 
American  journalism. 


SALMON  IS  AN  ANADROMOUS 
FISH— NOT  A  DISEASE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  increase 
in  the  disease  sometimes  called  Salmo- 
nella causes  some  concern  to  the  fishing 
industry  lest  some  people  think  the  term 
refers  to  fish.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
widely  known  that  the  genus  of  bacteria 
causing  this  disease  was  first  identified 
by  a  scientist  whose  name  was  Salmon. 
As  a  consequence,  the  disease  carries  his 
name. 

Obviously,  there  is  inherent  danger  of 
public  confusion  and  that  some  people 
will  get  the  idea  that  the  source  of  the 
disease  is  related  to  the  nutritious  and 
wholesome  anadromous  fish  called  sal- 
mon. Any  such  impression  of  course 
has  an  adverse  efifect  on  many  fishermen 
and  the  salmon  industry. 

To  invite  the  coining  any  common  use 
of  some  other  scientific  term,  and  to 
clear  up  confusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  terms  "Salmonella"  and  "salmo- 
nellosis" should  not  be  used  in  reference 
to  any  genus  of  bacteria  or  bacterially 
caused  disease.  I  am  hopeful  there  wiU 
be  ever  widening  recognition  that  not 
only  are  salmon  a  delicious  delicacy,  but 
likewise  being  rich  in  protein,  are  un- 
surpassed as  an  energy  food  and  should 
be  on  every  household  diet  regularly  for 
pleasure  in  good  eating  and  likewise  for 
health  and  good  living.  Passage  by  Con- 
gress of  my  resolution,  I  am  hopeful, 
will  encourage  medical  journals  and 
doctors  to  use  some  other  term  that  will 
not  do  violence  to  one  of  the  great  living 
resources  of  the  sea. 


HON.   EDWARD   J.    DERWINSKI   DE- 
FENDS AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disclosure  that  some  cadets  from  the 
Air  Force  Academy  have  left  school  due 
to  violation  of  the  honor  code  has  pro- 


duced expected  Monday-morning  quar- 
terbacking  of  the  Academy  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  This  instinctive 
urge  to  question  the  honor  code  at  tiie 
Academy  parallels  in  a  very  interesting 
fashion  the  cuirent  hue  and  cry  against 
the  CIA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Air 
Force,  Naval,  and  Military  Academies 
are  all  being  excellently  administered 
and  are  meeting  their  responsibilities  in 
a  very  effective  fashion.  They  are  pro- 
ducing young  men  of  extremely  high 
caliber  who  are  filling  their  expected  role 
as  the  backbone  of  our  career  military 
officer  category. 

All  three  Academies  are  emphasizing 
not  only  very  practical  educational  pro- 
grams, but  have  set  and  are  maintain- 
ing extremely  high  standards  of  pro- 
ficiency as  well  as  the  code  of  honor 
among  the  students. 

Whenever  there  is  a  disclosure  of  this 
nature  there  are  immediate  cries  against 
the  necessary  discipline  and  the  unique 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  Academies. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  are 
not  universities.  They  are  not  a  haven 
for  beatniks,  superintellectuals,  or 
socialites,  but  are  special  educational- 
military  schools  devoted  to  turning  out 
career  military  officers  who  are  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  Mil- 
itary Establishment  is  that  its  career 
officials  have  been  continually  drawn 
from  civilian  backgrounds  and  provided 
with  the  excellent  training  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  superior  leader- 
ship in  time  of  war  and  sound  prepared- 
ness in  peacetime. 

We  should  properly  emphasize  the 
overall  soundness  of  our  military  acad- 
emies and  their  great  records  of  accom- 
plishment, rather  than  to  blindly  criticize 
their  administration  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  necessary  discipline  and 
code  of  honor. 


PAUL  G.  ROGERS,  OP  FLORIDA, 
PRAISES  COMMISSIONING  OF  AT- 
LANTIC UNDERSEA  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION  CENTER 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  pride  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  commissioning  of  the 
Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

I  would  make  note  of  the  importance 
given  this  occasion  by  the  presence  of  the 
Vice  President  and  the  major  address  he 
delivered  at  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
I  will  place  this  outstanding  speech  in  the 
Record  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

The  Vice  President's  leadership  and 
active  interest  in  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy has  led  the  enthusiasm  which  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  are  ex- 
hibiting In  this  new  and  exciting  field. 

The  development  of  the  Nation's  un- 
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dersea  defense  system  gives  this  coun- 
try added  muscle,  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  will  realize  added  benefits  from 
the  exploration,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  seas. 

Through  the  efforts  made  by  the  At- 
lantic Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center,  the  Nation  will  be  able  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  here  just  one  more 
step  in  our  progremi  to  fully  utilize  the 
vast  resources  that  lie  beneath  the 
oceans. 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  60) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Govermnent  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1967. 

This  plan  would  transfer  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authority  to  approve  the 
surrender  of  certain  ship  documents. 
These  documents  include  certificates  of 
ownership,  declarations  of  citizenship, 
and  related  ship  papers  issued  for  com- 
mercial vessels  covered  by  preferred 
mortgages  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  act  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  acting  through 
the  Coast  Guard,  wUl  have  responsibiUty 
for  recording  bills  of  sale,  transfers,  and 
mortgages  of  ships;  for  Issuing  new 
marine  documents;  and  for  retaining 
custody  of  preferred  mortgages  on 
vessels. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
not,  however,  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  surrender  of  documents  for 
vessels  covered  by  preferred  mortgages. 
That  authority  still  resides  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

As  a  result,  shipowners  will  have  to 
deal  with  two  separate  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  every  time  a 
ship's  name  is  changed,  its  structure  is 
modified,  or  it  is  sold  or  transferred. 

In  each  of  these  and  other  cases,  the 
shipowner  must  first  seek  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sur- 
render the  ship's  docimients  and  then  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
Issue  new  documents. 

The  reorganization  plan  is  designed  to 
eliminate  this  duplication  of  effort,  and 
to  save  time  and  expense  for  shipowners. 

This  is  not  a  major  reorganization 
Plan.  But  it  is  important.  It  is  part  of 
our  larger  effort  to  streamline  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  its  operations  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  and  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide better  service  to  the  citizens  and 
businessmen  of  this  coimtry. 

This  plan  has  been  prepared  In  ac- 
wrdance  with  chapter  9  of  title  V  of  the 
united  States  Code.  I  have  found,  after 
mvestlgation,  that  the  reorganization  is 
Jiecessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 


the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a) 
of  that  title. 

I  reconmiend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  27, 1967. 


THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  61) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  goal  for  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a 
city  of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 
As  I  said  2  years  ago,  this  city  and  its 
government  must  be,  for  its  residents 
and  the  entire  world,  "A  living  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic 
government."  It  should  be  a  city  of 
beauty  and  inspiration,  of  equal  justice 
and  opportunity.  It  should  be  a  model 
for  every  American  city,  large  and  small. 
It  should  be  a  city  in  which  our  citizens 
and  our  friends  from  abroad  can  live 
and  work,  visit  our  great  national  monu- 
ments, and  enjoy  our  parks  and  walk  our 
streets  without  fear. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Na- 
tion's ninth  largest  city.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area 
in  the  country,  with  a  population  today 
of  2.5  million.  As  such,  its  citizens  have 
all  the  problems — and  are  entitled  to  all 
the  rights — of  the  citizens  of  any  large 
city  in  this  country. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  also  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation,  and  the  seat  of 
every  major  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  As  such,  there  is  a  significant 
Federal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  city. 
Since  I  have  been  President,  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  balancing  the  interest  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  as  citizens  of  a  large 
city  with  that  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment as  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  actions  of  the  89th  Congress  dem- 
onstrate that  it  shares  my  concern  that 
both  these  interests  be  fairly  served. 
While  the  89th  Congress  did  not  move 
forward  in  every  field  as  many  of  us 
would  have  preferred,  its  accomplish- 
ments do  illustrate  our  mutual  Interest 
in  making  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
place  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride: 

A  new  4-year  college  and  a  technical 
institute  were  authorized  to  bring  better 
education  and  training  to  our  young. 

A  mass  transit  system  was  authorized 
to  serve  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and  an 
interstate  agency  was  created  to  plan 
and  build  the  system. 

A  comprehensive  minlmiun  wage  law 
was  enacted. 

Urban  renewal  was  started  for  the 
commercial  area  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Two  new  museums,  the  Hirshhom  and 
the  Air  and  Space,  were  authorized. 

A  commission  to  plan  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter was  established. 

These  actions  are  an  Important,  and  a 
very  historic,  beginning. 


The  District's  programs  for  housing, 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion must  be  expanded  and  improved. 
Its  war  against  crime  must  be  sharply 
stepped  up. 

The  1968  budget  for  the  District  calls 
for  increased  efforts  in  each  of  these 
areas.  The  budget  would  finance  long- 
delayed  school  construction  projects.  It 
would  provide  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
education.  It  would  provide  resources 
vitally  needed  by  the  police  and  it  would 
enable  us  to  combat  crime  at  its  source 
with  improved  housing,  education,  train- 
ing, health,  and  rehabilitation  services. 

But  prompt  action  on  the  1968  budget 
alone  is  not  enough. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  are  en- 
titled to: 

Elect  the  government  which  serves 
them. 

Efficient  and  effective  goverrmient 
machinery. 

Representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Streets  and  homes  that  are  free  from 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime. 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  well  as 
those  of  the  District,  are  entitled  to  a 
Capital  that  is : 

Inspiring,  dignified,  and  beautiful. 

A  place  where  the  great  scholars  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  can  come  to  work, 
study,  and  learn. 

A  hospitable  location  for  the  scores  of 
foreign  governments  which  are  repre- 
sented here. 

Accessible  by  transportation  conven- 
ient to  all  who  visit  here. 

I.     A    BETTER   GOVERNMENT   FOR  THE  DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  major 
American  city  and  the  center  of  a  large 
metropolitan  area,  faces  all  the  problems 
of  explosive  urbanization — a  rising  crime 
rate,  traffic  congestion  and  parking  short- 
ages, decaying  buildings  and  homes,  and 
inadequate  health  and  education  serv- 
ices. To  meet  these  needs,  the  District 
must  have  the  most  responsive  and  effi- 
cient government  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding. 

I  recommend  a  three-point  program  to 
bring  new  vitahty  and  strength  to  the 
District's  government:  Home  nile;  re- 
organization and  strengthening  of  the 
District  government;  representation  in 
the  Congress. 

HOME  RULE 

To  provide  a  system  of  govermnent  ap- 
propriate for  the  people  who  live  here 
and  worthy  of  our  heritage,  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be 
given  a  voice  In  the  selection  of  their 
local  officials. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  today  have 
no  voice  In  the  government  of  their  city. 
Despite  the  principle  so  long  cherished  In 
this  country,  they  are  taxed  without 
representation.  The  are  asked  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  at 
the  same  time  denied  one  of  Its  most 
fundamental  rights. 

This  continuing  denial  of  democracy 
is  an  affront  to  our  traditions  and  to 
the  citizens  who  make  the  District  their 
home. 

The  need  for  home  rule  stems  from 
practical  considerations  as  well.    Man- 
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agement  of  any  large  metropqlitan  cen- 
ter, in  this  era  of  rapid  tec  tinological 
and  social  change,  must  be  prdmptly  re- 
sponsive to  new  demands  and  new  con- 
ditions. The  Congress,  preoccupied  as 
it  should  be  with  the  problems  of  this 
great  Nation,  cannot  be  expectied  to  pro- 
vide the  day-to-day  managei^ent  that 
should  be  provided  by  locally  « lected  of- 
ficials. The  535  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  be  expected  to  serine  as  city 
councilmen  for  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  bill  to  provide  self-g(  vernment 
for  the  District,  which  I  traniimitted  to 
the  89th  Congress,  was  desigi  ed  to  af- 
ford local  citizens  a  full  voic;  in  their 
affairs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  The  Sena  e  pjissed 
that  bill.  While  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives did  not  pass  the  bill  I  iubmitted, 
a  majority  of  Its  Members  clearly  went 
on  record  in  support  of  the  pilnciple  of 
home  rule. 

I  again  endorse  the  home  rile  bill. 

As  I  said  in  my  message  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget : 

I  believe  that  the  last  Congress  stiould  have 
granted  home  rule  to  the  citizens  ^f  the  Dis- 
trict, and  I  urge  the  present  Congiess  to  give 
them  home  rule. 
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REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    DISTRICT   GOVERNMENT 

Improvements  In  District  government 
need  not  await  the  passage  of  ^lome  rule 
legislation.  Interim  action  lender  the 
Reorganization  Act  can  bring]  urgently 
needed  improvements  to  make  I  the  pres- 
ent unwieldly  structure  into  aii  eflQcient 
and  effective  instrument  of  mimlcipal 
government. 

I  will  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  reorganization  proposal  to  s'  rengthen 
and  modernize  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  District  government  or- 
ganization was  established  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  District  was  than  a  com- 
munity of  150.000  people.  Les^  than  500 
persons  were  employed  by  itk  govern- 
ment. I 

Today  the  District  has  SOOjOOO  resi- 
dents. Its  government  emplbys  some 
30,000  people.  Its  1968  budget  is  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars.  T^is  major 
metropolis  cannot  be  properly  governed 
with  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  an 
archaic  and  obsolete  structure.: 

The  District  is  entitled  to  !have  the 
best  and  most  efficient  municipal  gov- 
ernment we  can  provide.  Th^  Nation's 
Capital  should  lead  the  countty  in  ap- 
plying the  techniques  of  modern  man- 
agement to  the  organization  anjd  admin- 
istration of  its  programs. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  propose 
would  create  a  mayor-councUi  form  of 
goverimient — the  form  which  pas  been 
found  most  successful  in  the  Nation's  27 
largest  cities. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, would  appoint  from  among  District 
residents  a  single  Commissioner  as  chief 
executive  and  a  Coimcil  of  nine  knembers. 

The  single  Commissioner  woiuld  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Coun- 
cil members  would  serve  2-yefir  terms, 
five  to  be  appointed  one  year  jand  four 
the  next.     The  staggered  terqis  would 


insure  continuity  of  experience  on  the 
Council. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
the  three-man  Board  of  Commissioners 
presently  have  would  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  single  Commissioner  and  the 
Council.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
assigned  the  executive  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Like  most  mayors,  he  would  be  given  re- 
spKjnsibility  and  authority  to  organize 
and  manage  the  District  government,  to 
administer  its  programs,  and  to  prepare 
its  budget  of  revenues  and  expenses. 

The  Coimcil  would  be  responsible  pri- 
marily for  making  local  rules  and  regula- 
tions— the  District's  city  ordinances. 
This  would  include  the  quasi-legislative 
functions  which  are  now  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  such  as  li- 
censing rules,  the  issuance  of  police  regu- 
lations, and  the  establisiiment  of  rates 
for  property  taxation.  It  would  also  re- 
view and  approve  the  Commissioner's 
budget  for  submission  to  the  President. 

Tills  reorganization  would  unify  execu- 
tive and  administrative  authority  in  a 
single  Commissioner.  While  the  District 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  caliber  and 
dedication  of  men  who  have  become 
Conmaissioners,  divided  executive  author- 
ity cannot  provide  effective  management 
for  the  municipal  affairs  of  a  city  of  al- 
most 1  million  people. 

The  Capital  City  of  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  Government  by  three 
heads — each  wearing  several  hats.  To 
achieve  their  maximum  potential,  Dis- 
trict programs — and  federally  assisted 
programs  in  the  District — require  clear- 
cut  executive  authority  and  flexible  gov- 
ernment macliinery  at  the  local  level — 
not  divided  authority  which  too  often 
produces  prolonged  negotiations  and  in- 
action. A  single  executive  can  bring  ef- 
fective management,  direction,  and  con- 
trol to  the  task  of  meeting  increasingly 
complex  needs. 

But  reorganization  alone  will  not  as- 
sure the  Nation's  Capital  the  best  munic- 
ipal government.  The  District  must  also 
be  able  to  attract  and  hold  topmen  in  the 
widely  varying  fields  required  for  effec- 
tive city  government. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
District  government  an  ample  quota  of 
its  own  top  executive  level  positions — su- 
pergrades  and  levels  IV  and  V.  The  Dis- 
trict government  must  be  able  to  offer  at- 
tractive salaries  and  opportunities  for 
career  advancement  if  it  is  to  draw  the 
caliber  of  person  which  the  government 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  deserves. 

As  these  fundamental  changes  are 
made,  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  further 
improvements,  both  in  the  structure  of 
the  District  government  and  in  Its  rela- 
tionships to  other  agencies  serving  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

These  proposals  in  no  way  substitute 
for  home  rule.  The  single  Commissioner 
and  the  nine-man  Council  will  give  the 
District  a  better  organized  and  more  effi- 
cient government,  but  they  will  have  no 
functions  beyond  those  the  three  Com- 
missioners now  possess.  The  new  struc- 
ture will  make  the  transition  to  self-gov- 
ernment easier,  but  only  home  rule  will 
provide  the  District  with  a  democratic 
government — of,  by,  and  for  Its  citizens. 


REPRESENTATION    IN    THE    CONGRESS 


A  proper  complement  to  locally  elected 
District  officials  is  locally  elected  voting 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  authorize  one  Representative 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House 
and  such  additional  representation  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Upon  ratification,  this  would  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  least  one  sure 
voice — the  minimum  possible  voting  rep- 
resentation— in  the  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide,  through  the 
Congress,  the  ability  to  adjust  the  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  as  population 
increases  and  as  other  changes  make 
such  adjustments  appropriate  and  fair. 

Ratification  by  the  States  and  enact- 
ment of  the  necessary  Implementing  leg- 
islation will  take  some  time.  But  District 
citizens  should  not  be  left  completely 
without  a  voice  in  the  Congress  during 
this  vital  interim  period.  They  are  en- 
titled to  some  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress now. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  permit  the 
citizens  of  the  District  to  elect  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  a  delegate  would  be 
comparable  to  the  delegates  who  for- 
merly represented  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
and  to  the  present  Resident  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  delegate  from  the  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  of 
benefit  to  both  the  Congress  and  the  Dis- 
trict in  providing  a  more  adequate  line  of 
communication  on  District  matters.  A 
collateral  benefit  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  District  citizens,  through  the 
experience  of  biennial  elections,  to  de- 
velop additional  local  leadership  and 
more  effective  political  organizations  re- 
sponsive to  the  citizens  who  live  here. 

II.    THE    WAR    ON    CRIME 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
Crime  in  America,  I  said : 

Lawlessness  Is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical  or  psychological, 
are  spread  through  every  alley  and  every 
street  In  every  neighborhood.  It  creates  a 
climate  In  which  people  make  choices,  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear. 

That  plague  has  struck  our  Nation's 
Capital.  But,  as  I  said  in  that  same 
message : 

We  can  control  crime  If  we  will.  We  must 
act  boldly,  now,  to  treat  ancient  evils  and 
to  Insure  the  public  safety. 

In  my  1965  message  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  announced  the  establislunent 
of  the  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  asked  for  addi- 
tional policemen,  special  incentives  to 
attract  and  hold  first-rate  policemen,  im- 
provements in  our  courts  to  handle  the 
growing  criminal  caseload,  new  correc- 
tional techniques  to  break  the  cycle  of 
crime,  prison,  release,  and  crime. 

The  Congress  responded  and  In  the 
past  2  years  there  have  been  significant 
advances.  Working  together,  we  have 
increased  police  salaries,  authorized 
overtime  compensation  for  police  oflBcers, 
provided  additional  judgeships  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  established  a 
work-release  program  for  misdemeanor 
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offenders,  and  created  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency. 

Tlirough  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
provided  funds  to  support  development 
of  a  model  police  radio  communications 
system,  a  police  planning  bureau,  an  in- 
service  police  training  program  for  all 
staff  levels,  a  computerized  law  enforce- 
ment information  system  for  the  metro- 
politan area,  additional  mobile  units. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers have  issued  orders  reorganizing  the 
Police  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Corrections  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

These  are  significant  steps  forward. 
But  more — much  more — remains  to  be 
done. 

In  December  1966,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  submitted  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's crime  problem  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  District's  response  to  it.  The  re- 
port assembled  facts,  carefully  explored 
alternatives,  and  presented  a  broad  and 
practical  program  for  action. 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  that 
since  1960: 

The  rate  of  homicides  and  house- 
breakings in  the  District  has  doubled. 

The  rate  of  robberies  and  auto  thefts 
has  almost  tripled. 

The  rate  of  grand  larcenies  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent. 

The  Commission's  report  emphasizes 
that  any  meaningful  attack  on  crime  in- 
volves comprehensive  and  persistent  ac- 
tion over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
report  makes  the  priorities  clear.  We 
must: 

Develop  new  programs  to  deal  with 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Develop  and  use  the  most  effective  law 
enforcement  machinery  available. 

Strengthen  our  courts  and  prosecutors 
so  that  persons  charged  with  crime  can 
be  tried  quickly  and  fairly. 

Guarantee  that  our  rehabilitative  ef- 
forts reflect  the  wisest  experience  in  the 
field  of  corrections,  so  that  we  can  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  crime,  prison,  and 
more  crime. 

Develop  an  information  and  evalua- 
tion system  which  permits  rapid  ap- 
praisal of  our  efforts  to  control  crime. 

Measured  against  the  demands  of 
these  goals,  piecemeal  efforts  will  not 
suffice.  Crime  will  not  be  controlled  by 
strengthening  just  one  or  two  agencies  in 
the  field.  All  parts  of  the  government 
with  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice responsibilities  must  be  strength- 
ened. Private  citizens  must  participate 
at  every  level — from  support  for  the  po- 
lice and  promptly  reporting  crimes,  to 
testifying  in  court  and  employing  good 
risk  offenders. 

THE   COMMITMENT 

Crime  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  can 
no  more  be  fought  with  inadequate 
budgets  and  obsolete  tools  than  with 
words  of  public  indignation.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  needs  financial  re- 
sources to  provide  the  manpower,  train- 
ing, new  facilities,  and  equipment  and 
information  systems — to  prevent  crime 
before  It  occurs,  to  process  offenders 
swiftly,  and  to  develop  programs  which 


prevent  repetition  of  crime  by  offenders 
and  return  them  to  useful  lives. 

Equally  important,  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment officials  of  the  District  need  the 
personal  support  of  every  citizen  who 
lives  here  and  of  the  Congress.  So  long 
as  I  am  President,  I  will  take  every  step 
necessary  to  control  crime  in  the  District 
and  to  make  it  a  community  of  safe 
streets  and  homes,  free  from  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime. 

My  message  on  the  District's  budget 
described  some  of  the  efforts  we  must 
make: 

A  further  increase  in  police  salaries. 

Additional  funds  to  improve  police 
planning,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation. 

More  police  officers,  particularly  ser- 
geants to  improve  supervision. 

Additional  funds  for  our  efforts  to 
curb  juvenile  delinquency. 

Expanded  assistance  for  the  planning, 
construction,  and  modernization  of  our 
courts  and  correctional  facilities. 

To  support  these  efforts,  I  am  request- 
ing $11.6  million — a  20-percent  in- 
crease— in  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  District  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional activities.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  tliis  vital  request. 

LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

Action  on  the  District's  budget  alone 
is  not  enough.  Our  laws — and  the 
weapons  of  those  who  enforce  our  laws — 
must  be  strengthened.  I  propose  a  10- 
point  program  to  achieve  this  objective. 

1.    GUN    CONTROL 

Pistols  are  relatively  easy  to  purchase 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the 
Crime  Commission  found,  "almost  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  fill  out  a  form  and 
wait  for  48  hours  can  buy  a  handgun." 
The  only  persons  who  may  not  purchase 
handguns  are  minors,  the  mentally  ill, 
drug  addicts,  and  convicted  felons.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  indi- 
vidual has  any  need  to  purchase  a  pistol. 
Pistols  may  also  be  purcioased  by  mail 
without  restriction. 

Any  person  who  is  not  a  felon  or  drug 
addict  may  possess  a  pistol  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict. It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
is  mentally  ill,  a  minor,  or  a  chronic 
alcoholic,  whether  the  weapon  was  ob- 
tained legally  or  illegally  or  whether 
there  is  any  need  for  possession  of  the 
weapon. 

Between  July  1,  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966,  1,850  major  crimes  were  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  pistols ; 
73  homicides,  640  assaults,  1,137  robber- 
ies and  attempted  robberies. 

No  civilized  community  in  the  20th 
century  should  permit  a  situation  such 
as  this  to  exist.  Experience  in  cities  that 
regulate  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
handguns  and  the  studies  of  the  Crime 
Commission  clearly  show  that  strict  con- 
trols can  strengthen  our  efforts  to  reduce 
violent  crimes.  Such  controls  cannot 
eliminate  the  danger  of  violence  in  our 
society.  But  they  can  help  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  of  dangerous  and  irrespon- 
sible hands. 

As  the  District  Crime  Commission  em- 
phasized. New  York  City,  with  the  most 
stringent  pi&tol  control  law  in  the  coun- 
try, has  many  crimes  committed  with 


handguns,  but  the  relative  number  of 
such  crimes  is  significantly  less  than  in 
the  District. 

The  District  had  a  hand  gun  murder 
rate  of  9.1  per  100,000  of  population  in 
fiscal  1966,  New  York  City  had  a  rate  of 
only  1.7.  The  handgun  assault  rate  was 
79.8  in  the  District,  but  only  20.0  in  New 
York.  The  handgun  robbery  rate  was 
141.7  in  the  District,  but  only  45.4  in 
New  York. 

I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Proliibit  possession  of  firearms  by 
minors,  chronic  alcoholics,  and  the  men- 
tally ill,  as  well  as  felons  and  drug  ad- 
dicts who  are  covered  by  existing  law. 

Proliibit  purchase  of  firearms  by 
chronic  alcoholics,  as  well  as  minors,  the 
mentally  ill,  felons,  and  drug  addicts  who 
are  now  covered. 

Require  that  any  person  desiring  to 
purchase,  possess,  or  carry  a  pistol  in 
public  obtain  a  license  which  will  be 
granted  only  if  he  can  show  that  he  needs 
the  weapon  to  protect  his  person  or 
property. 

Prohibit  anyone  from  carrying  rifies 
and  shotguns  in  public,  unless  unloaded 
and  properly  encased. 

Authorize  the  courts  to  impose  in- 
creased penalties  where  a  firearm  is  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  robbery. 

2.   POWER   TO   ARREST   WITHOUT   A    WARRANT 

At  present  District  police  officers  are 
authorized  to  arrest  without  a  warrant 
only  when  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  person  has  committed  an  armed 
robbery,  murder,  or  some  other  felony,  or 
one  of  a  limited  number  of  misdemean- 
ors, such  as  possession  of  narcotics  or 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  The  poUce 
today  may  not  arrest  a  person  whom  they 
believe  lias  committed  other  serious  of- 
fenses, such  as  an  assault  or  unlawful 
entry,  without  first  obtaining  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  extend  the 
authority  of  police  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  to  additional  serious  offenses, 
such  as  assault,  unlawful  entry,  and  at- 
tempted housebreaking.  This  will  allow 
the  police  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
effectively  to  criminal  acts  threatening 
serious  liarm  to  our  citizens. 

3.    WITNESSES 

Of  vital  importance  to  crime  control 
and  any  criminal  prosecution  is  the  avail- 
ability of  witnesses  and  their  freedom 
from  threats  and  intimidation. 

Existing  laws  provide  ample  protec- 
tions against  intimidation  of  w^itnesses — 
but  only  after  charges  have  been  filed. 
It  is  not  a  crime  to  bribe  or  threaten  per- 
sons with  vital  information  before 
charges  have  been  filed. 

I  recommend  that  the  obstruction  of 
justice  statute  be  extended  to  cover  in- 
terference with  criminal  investigations 
before  charges  have  been  filed. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  f>olice  to  take 
custody  of  material  witnesses  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  must  be  clarified. 

I  recommend  that  the  police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  given  authority 
to  take  custody  of  a  material  witness 
whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  not  be  available  to  testify  in  court. 
After  the  witness  has  been  taken  into 
custody,  he  would  be  promptly  brought 
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either 

to  Insure 

for 


release. 

4.  CITATIONS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ARREST  FOR 
CERTAIN  OrrENSES     ! 

District  police  today  spend  Enormous 
amounts  of  time  guarding  and  trans- 
porting persons  arrested  for  minor 
offenses.  Even  where  the  offense  is 
minor  and  identity  of  the  offender  clear, 
the  police  must  in  each  case  aprest  the 
offender  and  take  him  to  thel  station- 
house  before  he  can  be  releaked  with 
orders  to  reappear  for  trial  or  i  hearing 
to  determine  whether  a  trial  ^ould  be 
held.  This  must  be  done  even  If  the  of- 
fense involves  nothing  more  than  annoy- 
ing a  neighbor  or  refusing  to  piove  on 
when  asked  by  some  local  oflacial.  This 
results  in  an  inexcusable  waste  lof  police 
time  and  energy  and  often  presents  the 
police  from  fulfilling  more  important 
duties. 

New  York,  Cahfomla,  and  sev*al  other 
States  have  resolved  this  problem  by 
authorizing  the  police  to  issue  pitations 
to  persons  they  consider  reliable  to  re- 
quire a  subsequent  appearance  jin  court 
or  at  the  police  station.  ] 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
police  discretion  to  Issue  cltaljions  for 
certain  minor  offenses  requiring  subse- 
quent appearance  by  the  suspect: 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Courtt  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  would  determine  tihe  tjTJes 
of  offenses  which  would  fall  within  this 
procedure.  The  proposal  woulp  enable 
the  police  to  release  reliable  p^sons  at 
the  place  of  arrest  or  the  staticnhouse, 
thus  conserving  valuable  police  Itime  for 
more  important  crime  detection  knd  pro- 
tection duties. 

5.    BAIL    StrPER VISION 

Much  can — and  should — be  done  to 
improve  our  bail  practices. 

We  are  now  making  every  (iffort  to 
speed  up  the  judicial  process,  to  shorten 
the  periods  between  arrest  and  trial  and 
between  conviction  and  appejl.  This 
would  limit  the  period  during  w  lich  the 
suspect  is  at  large  pending  trial  or 
appeal. 

In  addition,  we  must  minimize  the  risk 
to  society  created  by  releasing  persons 
before  their  trial. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  pehnit  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  supervise 
persons  released  pending  trial.  This  leg- 
islation would  make  possible  more  care- 
ful supervision  of  persons  relelised  on 
bail  and  would  help  the  released  person 
obtain  needed  counseling  and  as^stance. 

6.    PROCEDURES    ITPON    PIJIA    OF    INSIkNTTY 

Existing  procedures  governing  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  contribute  neither  to 
judicial  efficiency  nor  to  protecticti  of  the 
rights  of  criminal  defendants.  A  crimi- 
nal defendant  need  not  notify  thp  prose- 
cution or  the  court  that  he  intends  to 
raise  the  defense  of  insanity.  |He  can 
wait  until  the  prosecution  has  completed 
the  presentation  of  its  case  and  then  sub- 
mit this  complex  defense.  I 

As  a  result  the  prosecutor  mu^  either 
make  extensive  and  costly  preparations 
which  may  not  be  necessary  or  eititer  the 
trial  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  issue. 
If  the  prosecution  Is  not  preparediand  in- 


sanity is  raised,  a  delay  in  the  trial  is  un- 
avoidable. But  even  where  the  trial  is 
delayed,  the  government  may  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  its  case  prop- 
erly. 

I  recommend  that  counsel  for  a  de- 
fendant who  proposes  to  plead  insanity 
be  required  to  give  advance  notice  to  the 
prosecution. 

This  would  protect  the  public  against 
needless  expense,  where  insanity  is  not  in 
issue.  It  would  protect  the  courts,  the 
prosecution,  and  the  defendant  against 
needless  delay,  where  insanity  is  imex- 
pectedly  raised. 

7.    Crvn,  COMMITMENT  FOR  NARCOTICS  OFFENSES 

Last  year  I  proposed  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  to  permit  civil 
commitment  of  certain  narcotic  addicts. 
As  I  said  at  that  time: 

Our  continued  insistence  on  treating  drug 
addicts,  once  apprehended,  as  criminals  is 
neither  humane  nor  effective.  It  has  neither 
curtailed  nor  prevented  crime. 

I  now  recommend  legislation  to 
broaden  the  act's  applicability  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Full  criminal  sanctions  must  be  re- 
tained against  the  pushers  who  peddle 
narcotics — those  who  corrupt  our  chil- 
dren and  destroy  the  lives  of  the  young 
on  whom  they  prey.  But  we  must  begin 
to  provide  treatment  for  those  who  are 
addicted  to  drugs.  We  must  attempt  "to 
eliminate  the  hunger  for  drugs  that  leads 
so  many  into  lives  of  crime  and  degrada- 
tion." 

8.    ALCOHOLIC    OFFENSES 

In  fiscal  1965  there  were  44,000  arrests 
for  intoxication  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  represents  50  percent  of  all 
nontraffic  arrests.  A  few  of  these  arrests 
were  accompanied  by  assaults  or  other 
serious  offenses.  Most,  however,  in- 
volved nothing  more  than  intoxication — 
and  often  just  the  intoxication  of  a 
chronic  alcoholic. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  waste  of 
resources — police,  courts,  and  prisons. 
Alcoholism,  as  both  the  National  and 
District  Crime  Commissions  pointed  out, 
is  not  a  criminal  problem.  It  is  a  health 
problem.  Alcoholics  should  not  be  ar- 
rested.   They  should  be  treated. 

I  recommend  that  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict be  clarified  so  that  police  and  Health 
Department  personnel  can  take  Intoxi- 
cated persons  not  to  a  jail,  but  to  a  medi- 
cal facility  where  they  can  receive  proper 
treatment.  Intoxication  would  be  a 
criminal  offense  only  when  accompanied 
by  conduct  which  endangers  other  per- 
sons or  property. 

9.    CRIMINAL    LAW    AND    PROCEDURE 

The  Criminal  Code  of  the  District  needs 
complete  modernization  and  revision.  It 
was  last  codified  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Ettstrict  Crime  Commis- 
sion cites  many  examples  of  vague,  con- 
fusing, archaic,  and  conflicting  provisions 
of  substance  and  procedure.  The  District 
should  have  a  coherent  and  consistent 
framework  for  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders  and  the  control  of 
crime. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Criminal  Laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  review, 
modernize,    and    clarify    the    District's 


Criminal  Code.  The  11 -man  Commis- 
sion would  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  House  and  Senate,  from 
the  courts  of  the  District  and  from  the 
public  at  large. 

10.    CRIMINAL    STATISTICS 

The  District  must  have  a  reliable 
means  of  discovering  the  effectiveness 
of  its  efforts  to  control  crime.  The  re- 
port of  the  Crime  Commission  points  out 
substantial  gaps  in  the  criminal  infor- 
mation system.  Police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional and  juvenile  institutions  main- 
tain separate  and  uncoordinated  records, 
often  creating  conflicts  In  statistics  and 
leaving  the  community  without  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  its  criminal  process. 
More  significant,  the  policymakers  in  the 
District  and  the  senior  police  officials  lack 
the  information  essential  to  evaluate  new 
and  lasting  crime  control  programs. 

I  have  asked  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  create  a  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Statistics.  The  Bureau  would  supply 
crime  control  agencies  in  the  District 
with  accurate  data  essential  to  their 
planning  and  evaluation  functions  and 
would  end  duplication  of  effort  In  data 
collection. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

The  District  must  be  given  the  total 
resources  necessary  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  crime.  Its  laws — and  law 
enforcement  officers — must  be  strength- 
ened. But  we  must  also  Improve  our 
techniques  for  crime  prevention,  for  proc- 
essing offenders  and  for  rehabilitating 
the  convicted. 

We  must  make  additional  efforts  to 
stop  crime  where  it  most  frequently 
begins — with  the  young  offender: 

In  the  16  years  from  1950  to  1965, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  persons  arrested 
in  the  District  for  serious  crimes  were 
under  18. 

In  1965  arrests  of  youth  offenders 
under  18  for  serious  crimes  Increased 
by  53  percent  over  1960;  adult  arrests 
decreased  11  percent  during  this  same 
period. 

In  1965,  children  15  years  and  younger 
accounted  for  36  percent  of  all  house- 
breaking arrests  and  27  percent  of  all 
robbery  and  auto  theft  arrests. 

In  January  1967,  there  were  more 
youth  offenders  referred  to  the  juvenile 
court  than  in  any  prior  month. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report 
stresses  the  need  for  improving  our  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  our  young  offenders 
and  restore  them  to  useful  and  produc- 
tive lives.   But  as  the  Commission  stated: 

The  most  productive  approach  for  both 
the  potential  offender  and  the  community  U 
to  prevent  delinquency  before  It  begins. 

It  will  be  neither  simple  nor  cheap 
to  halt  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime. 
But  we  must  commit  the  necessary  re- 
sources. I  have  recommended  in  the 
budget  urgently  needed  funds  to 
strengthen  and  improve  a  variety  of 
District  programs — education,  recrea- 
tion, health  and  welfare,  and  the  juve- 
nile court. 

I  have  requested  funds  for  a  major 
summer  program  which  will  provide  rec- 
reation, training,  and  employment  for 
disadvantaged  youth. 

I  have  also  asked  for  funds  to  expand 
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the  roving  leader  program  which  has 
had  such  marked  success  in  dealing 
with  gangs  and  delinquency-prone  youth. 
These  funds  will  permit  the  expzmsion 
of  programs  removing  the  causes  of 
delinquency  as  well  as  the  improvement 
of  the  various  rehabilitative  services  af- 
forded the  youth  in  trouble. 

Consistency  in  these  efforts,  coordina- 
tion of  present  youth  programs,  public 
and  private,  and  development  of  new  pre- 
vention techniques  are  essential.  The 
Crime  Commission  proposed  that  a 
Youth  Services  Office  be  established  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  establish 
a  District  Youth  Services  Office  to  plan 
and  direct  all  the  services  needed  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

This  Office,  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Crime  Commission,  would  en- 
courage maximum  efforts  by  public  and 
private  agencies,  as  well  as  by  private 
Individuals.  It  would  make  available 
through  one  source  all  the  specialized 
services — counseling,  remedial  education, 
vocational  training,  employment  as- 
sistance, and  health  and  recreational 
services — needed  by  the  young,  their 
parents,  school  personnel,  and  other 
persons  working  with  the  youth  of  the 
District.  It  would  test  new  ways  to  pre- 
vent and  control  delinquency  and  to  re- 
store the  troubled  youth  to  a  satisfying 
and  productive  life. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE 

We  must  make  improvements  In  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  Crime  Commission's 
study  of  the  District  courts  is  partic- 
ularly disturbing.  The  Commission 
points  out  that  offenders  are  released 
and  not  tried — not  from  any  deliberate 
policy  of  leniency  or  softness,  but  rather 
from  the  pressure  of  sheer  nxmibers  and 
Impossible  caseloads. 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  number  of  felony 
prosecutions  was  substantially  less  than 
It  was  15  years  ago — in  the  face  of  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  amount  of  crime 
and  the  number  of  arrests. 

In  fiscal  1965,  only  15  percent  of  the 
adult  felony  charges  filed  by  the  police 
resulted  in  felony  prosecutions  in  the 
District  court.  An  efficient  police  de- 
partment is  not  enough.  We  must  have 
a  judicial  system  fully  capable  of  deal- 
ing swiftly  and  fairly  with  persons  ar- 
rested by  the  police. 

The  courts  and  the  bar  are  already  en- 
gaged in  serious  efforts  to  find  solutions. 
The  District  court  and  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  have  made  significant 
strides  In  improving  their  procedures  for 
handling  criminal  cases. 

The  Judicial  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  Is  preparing  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  handle  the  stag- 
gering— and  increasing — caseload  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  and  to  improve 
the  processing  of  criminal  cases  in  all  of 
our  courts.  One  promising  method  be- 
ing explored  Is  a  program  for  round-the- 
clock  processing  of  arrested  persons  and 
night  sessions  of  court. 

The  Judicial  Council  is  also  at  work 
on  another  recommendation  of  the  Crime 
Commission — the  proposal  for  a  family 
court  which  would  assume  the  respon- 


sibilities of  the  juvenile  court,  the  domes- 
tic relations  branch  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  and  the  Mental  Health 
Commission. 

The  need  to  find  solutions  remains 
urgent.  I  pledge  the  continuing  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  the  executive 
branch  to  these  efforts.  I  have  asked  the 
District  Commissioners  and  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  to  review  promptly  any 
recommendations  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  by  the  courts  or  the 
Judicial  Council  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  implement  them. 

CORRECTIONS 

We  must  make  improvements  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  convicted  offender. 
The  report  of  the  Crime  Commission 
makes  clear  that  the  problem  which  the 
District  faces  Is  not  too  much  probation 
and  parole. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  re- 
vealed that  two-thirds  of  those  convicted 
of  felonies  in  the  District  have  already 
served  at  least  one  prison  term.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  found  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  felony  offenders 
were  unemployed  when  they  committed 
their  most  recent  crime. 

No  matter  how  long  the  sentences, 
most  prisoners  will  eventually  be  re- 
turned to  the  community.  The  quality  of 
the  help  they  receive  In  prison  and  after 
release  in  building  new  lives  for  them- 
selves makes  the  critical  difference. 

The  District's  correctional  system  is  in 
need  of  modern  facilities,  more  special- 
ized personnel  to  provide  counseling  and 
vocational  training,  "halfway"  houses  to 
provide  support  during  the  critical  re- 
lease period,  and  conmiunity  support  to 
provide  employment  for  persons  with 
criminal  records. 

The  budget  I  have  recommended  to 
the  Congress  will  permit  the  District  to 
begin  to  overcome  these  deficiencies  and 
to  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
It  wUl: 

Permit  plarming  of  a  modern  deten- 
tion, diagnostic,  and  treatment  facility 
to  replace  the  District  Jail  and  the  Dis- 
trict Receiving  Home. 

Allow  closer  supervision  and  improved 
counseling,  training,  and  employment 
services  for  prisoners  before  and  after 
release. 

Provide  greater  services  for  youth  of- 
fenders and  an  expanded  work-training 
program  to  assist  in  the  transition  from 
jail  to  meaningful  employment. 

I  strongly  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  these  recommendations. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  be  authorized  to  man- 
age and  operate  the  industrial  program 
of  the  District's  correctional  institutions. 
This  agency,  which  has  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  success  in  Federal  prisons,  will 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  Dis- 
trict in  Improving  prison  vocational 
training  and  employment  opportunities. 

This  is  the  Immediate  battle  plan  in 
a  total  campaign  to  assure  law  and  order 
for  the  District.  Some  parts  require  leg- 
islation. Some  require  fimds.  Some  re- 
quire improvements  in  procedures  that 
courts,  agencies,  and  administrators  can 
themselves  put  into  effect.  A  failure  on 
any  front  In  this  war  weakens  the  efforts 


on  all  the  others.  Every  course  must  be 
pursued.   We  must  not  fail. 

I  pledge  myself — and  I  vurge  the  Con- 
gress— to  take  every  step  which  is  neces- 
sary to  ultimate  success  in  our  drive 
against  crime.  We  must  pursue  every 
avenue  and  use  every  weapon  which 
holds  promise  of  advancing  this  effort. 
We  will  need  the  total  commitment  and 
cooperation  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  District,  if  we  are  to  have  a  city 
where  civic  order  and  social  justice  pre- 
vail. 

As  I  said  in  my  message  on  crime  in 
America,  "Public  order  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  government." 

m.    THE     DISTRICT     AS    THE     CAPITAL 

The  District,  as  the  Nation's  Capital, 
must  be  able  to  serve  the  national  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  founded.  Its  great 
avenues  must  be  preserved  as  a  tribute 
to  the  past  and  an  inspiration  for  the 
future.  It  should  afford  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  the  great  scholars  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  It  must  make 
every  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  emis- 
saries from  abroad.  It  must  continually 
explore  new  ways  to  improve  its  over- 
loaded transportation  facilities. 

PENNSYLVANIA    AVENtTE    COMMISSION 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  District's 
most  important  thoroughfare,  is  the 
symbolic  link  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory it  has  been  the  scene  of  ceremonies 
celebrating  our  triumphs  and  oiw  trage- 
dies. 

Yet  it  has  been  allowed  to  wear  down 
and  become  unworthy  of  its  role.  A 
temporary  Commission  created  by  Exec- 
utive order  is  now  engaged  in  bringing 
to  the  avenue  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  It  should  have. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  sup- 
port these  efforts  by  prompt  approval  of 
the  bill  establishing  a  statutory  Com- 
mission on  Permsylvania  Avenue. 

WOODROW   WILSON    CENTER   FOR    SCHOLARS 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Com- 
mission, created  by  the  Congress  in  1961. 
recently  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Center  for  Scholars  at  Market 
Square  as  a  living  memorial  to  that  great 
President. 

The  proposal  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Commission  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Because  of  its  broad  educational  aspects, 
I  am  appointing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. I  am  asking  him.  In  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  to  conduct  a  study 
to  develop  a  detailed  proposal  for  the 
Center.  When  that  study  Is  completed, 
I  win  make  further  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Center  will 
serve  as  a  place  for  bringing  together 
scholars  and  students  from  other  coun- 
tries to  increase  imderstanding  among 
peoples  of  the  world,  as  well  as  an  Im- 
portant educational  institution. 

INTERNATIONAL   CENTER 

For  the  District  to  serve  its  purpose  as 
the  Nation's  Capital,  it  must  provide  for 
the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  International  organizations. 
Increasingly,  the  unavailability  of  space 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  foreign  gov- 
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is    becoming    a    ihatter    of 


emments 
concern. 

Many  new  countries  requlr^  but  have 
been  unable  to  secure  adequate  space  for 
their  chanceries.  Many  olderj  countries 
which  are  seeking  larger  quarters  are 
having  similar  difficulties.  Thp  problem 
has  become  an  unnecessary  iritant  In 
our  international  relationship^ 

I  recommend  legislation  wl^ich,  con- 
sistent with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
District  citizens,  would  specif^  an  area 
northwest  of  Washington  Ciricle  to  be 
available  for  foreign  chanceries  and  the 
offices  of  International  orgamizatlons. 
The  bill  would  authorize  th^  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  land  inj  this  area 
for  appropriate  disposition,  as  llhe  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  determine,  fo  foreign 
governments  and  international  organl 
zatlons. 

TRANSPORTATION   CENTER 


Last  year.  Important  declsiohs  by  the 
Congress  and  by  local  government  agen- 
cies cleared  the  way  for  the  deilelopment 
of  highway  and  mass  transit  syistems  re- 
quired to  handle  the  growing  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  National  Capi&l  region. 
Meanwhile,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  is  recommenfiing  that 
a  major  transportation  center  be  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uhlon  Sta 
tion,  where  railroads,  mass  transit,  and 
highways  will  come  together. 

I  am  asking  the  Planning  Commission 
to  take  the  lead,  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  to  conduct  a  detailed 
study  of  this  recommendatiori  and  to 
determine  how  such  a  center  might  be 
designed  and  brought  into  being.  This 
study  will  be  closely  coordinated  with 
the  planning  for  the  Visitor  i  Center 
which  the  Congress  has  [  already 
authorized. 

CONCLUSION 


our  goal 
in  which 


It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve 
for  the  Nation's  Capital — a  city 
all  Americans  can  take  priile.  The 
problems  to  which  this  messagje  Is  pri- 
marily directed — better  govemn^ent  and 
crime — will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
Dedicated  and  persistent  efforts  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  private  organizations,  pri- 
vate businesses,  and  by  the  District  and 
Federal  Governments  will  be  recniired. 

The  task  is  difficult  and  success  will 
take  time.  We  must — and  wfc  will — 
succeed.  ; 

Lyndon  B.  Jo4nson. 

The  White  House,  February  17,  1967. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speakeij,  some 
years  ago  a  great  thinker  wrote  that 


there  is  nothing  so  Irresistible  in 
as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 


history 
Today 


we  have  heard  an  eloquent  and  jpersua 
sive  message  of  the  President  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  aeems  to 
me  that  the  idea  of  a  new  Wasfilngton 
has  arrived  and  It  Is  Irresistible 


The  President's  comprehensive  plan 
suggests  that  we  might  do  many  things 
for  Washington.  Some  will  take  time. 
Others  could  go  into  effect  immediately. 
Whatever  the  time  sequence,  his  recom- 
mendations are  logical,  rational,  and 
right,  and  we  ought  to  act  on  them. 

We  should  get  on  with  the  business  of 
granting  the  District  home  rule.  This  is 
so  basic  to  municipal  government  that 
one  wonders  why  we  have  hesitated  so 
long.  But  time  has  a  way  of  being  per- 
suasive. There  are  few  here  today  who 
doubt  that  a  body  of  people  800,000 
strong  should  not  have  the  right  to  elect 
its  own  government  and  manage  its  own 
affairs.  Let  us,  then,  finish  the  good 
work  we  began  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
grant  Washlngtonians  a  goverxunent  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Next,  we  ought  to  permit  the  District 
to  discard  its  present  outmoded  commis- 
sion form  of  government  for  a  strong 
executive-council  type  which  gets  things 
done  and  clearly  delineates  responsibility. 
Let  us  also  consider  granting  the  Dis- 
trict temporary  representation  now  in 
Congress  with  the  intention  of  perma- 
nent representation  when  constitutional 
ratification  is  assured.  ^_ 

But  the  job  is  only  half  done  when  new 
laws  or  administrative  orders  are  ap- 
proved. Washington  cannot  face  the  fu- 
ture as  a  workable  and  progressive  city 
until  it  has  the  funds,  the  personnel,  and 
the  programs  to  move  itself  forward  into 
the  20th  century. 

The  schools,  job  opportunities,  hous- 
ing, and  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
District  need  our  increased  assistance 
and  support.  We  have  too  long  turned 
our  eyes  away  from  the  dilapidated  and 
deteriorated  housing,  the  overcrowded 
and  inadequate  schools,  the  lack  of  job 
and  career  opportunity  for  its  residents. 
We  have  the  chance  to  make  up  for 
past  neglect  with  present  achievement. 
Let  us  approve  the  needed  laws.  Let  us 
reform  the  District's  government.  Let  us 
allocate  the  funds  needed  to  make  this 
not  just  the  first  city  of  the  Nation  but 
the  best  city  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  all 
members  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  series 
of  proposals  the  President  has  made  In 
his  message  on  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
as  persuasive  as  they  are  eloquent,  as 
broad  as  they  are  specific.  He  has 
charged  us  to  do  what  is,  simply,  our 
duty.  For  the  Congress  has  a  special 
responsibility  toward  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  toward  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
And  we  must  fulfill  that  responsibility  by 
supporting  the  series  of  programs  out- 
lined to  us  today. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  must  complete 
our  work  on  home  nile  for  Washington, 
for  this  is  a  basic  power  without  which 
a  modern  city  cannot  function  effec- 
tively. We  must  give  District  citizens  the 
right  to  elect  and  select  those  who  will 
manage  their  government  and  plan  their 
public  future.  Without  that  right,  what- 
ever else  we  may  do  seems  partial. 

Second,  we  must  permit  the  District  to 
reorganize  Its  government  along  logical 
and  efficient  lines.  The  commissions 
form  must  give  way  to  a  strong  execu- 
tive-council form,  because  this  Is  what 
works  in  today's  America. 


Third,  we  must  vote  the  new  laws  re- 
quested for  crime  prevention  and  control 
so  that  Washington  will  be  a  city  where 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  Its  citizens 
are  equally  protected. 

Fourth,  we  must  establish  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  District  will  enjoy  a 
voice  and  voting  power  in  the  Congress 
itself — for  which  there  are  many  historic 
precedents. 

Fifth,  we  must  appropriate  the  funds 
which  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget  so  that  Washington  can  have  the 
economic  leverage  needed  to  lift  itself  up 
and  fulfill  the  rising  expectations  of  its 
citizens  and  visitors.  The  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  job  opportimities  of 
the  District's  residents  reflect  well  or 
badly  on  the  health,  housing,  education 
and  job  opportunities  of  the  American 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Sixth,  we  must  maintain  the  reputation 
of  Washington  as  a  world  capital— If  not 
the  world  capital.  This  city  is  looked 
upon  by  those  beyond  our  seas  as  a  sym- 
bol of  what  is  right  with  America  and 
what  is  wrong.  Let  us  make  certain 
that  we  have  done  everything  proposed 
in  this  message — and  more — to  make  ours 
a  model  city  in  a  model  country. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
large  cities,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
constantly  faced  with  the  most  critical 
and  urgent  problems — crime  in  the 
streets,  health,  slum  removal,  economic 
and  cultural  opportunities,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  like. 

The  District  not  only  has  these  prob- 
lems; but  also  they  are  severely  aggra- 
vated when  the  citizens  of  the  District 
are  denied  the  power  possessed  by  citi- 
zens in  other  cities  to  govern  their  own 
affairs. 

The  President  has  carefully  set  forth 
his  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as 
to  how  the  goals  of  local  self-govern- 
ment can  finally  and  effectively  be  at- 
tained in  the  District. 

The  President's  proposals  are  these: 
First,  home  rule;  second,  legislation  to 
provide  a  nonvoting  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  third, 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  the  District  full 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

These  proposals  are  indeed  worthy  of 
support  by  the  members.  They  will  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia control  over  their  local  govern- 
ment and  representation  in  our  national 
government. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  on  the  National  Capital,  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  set  our  goals 
for  a  capital  city  of  which  all  Americans 
can  be  proud.  And  we  should  do  nothing 
less  than  that.  Yet.  today,  Washington 
is  also  a  city  of  which  the  world  must  be 
proud,  because  It  has  become  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

As  we,  in  Congress,  debate  the  overrid- 
ing questions  of  war  and  peace,  and  as  we 
seek  new  tools  for  the  physical  and 
human  transformation  of  our  cities  and 
our  institutions,  we  often  forget  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  demands  our  spe- 
cial attention  because  it  is  a  symbol  both 
of  American  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  Unfortunately,  and  In 
spite  of  all  the  conscientious  efforts  of 
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the  Congress  and  of  the  District  govern- 
ment itself,  the  face  of  the  Capital  has 
been  a  shabby  one,  and  traditional  and 
new  problems  of  an  exploding  metropolis 
have  submerged  our  city  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  sea  of  hopelessness.  And  this  Is 
our  city,  no  matter  where  we  come  from. 

The  President's  message  is  a  call  to 
transform  the  District.  It  is  a  call  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  hopelessness  for  too 
many  of  its  citizens.  It  is  a  call  to  the 
Congress  to  release  the  potential  energies 
of  more  than  three-fourths  million  peo- 
ple who  have  been  held  back  from  the 
future  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  call  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  2.5  million  inhabitants  of  the 
Greater  Washington  area. 

The  President  has  now  proposed  a  full 
battle  plan,  and  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  view  it  carefully  with  com- 
passion, and  to  enlist  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  right  war  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

The  President  has  asked  us  again  to 
get  on  with  the  unfinished  business  of 
granting  Washington  home  rule.  This  is 
so  fundamental,  so  basic  in  a  democratic 
nation  that  one  wonders  why  the  delay 
and  hesitation.  One  hundred  years  ago 
home  rule  might  not  have  been  a  neces- 
sity. We  still  accepted  the  philosophy  of 
benevolent  government  paternalism. 
But,  today,  in  the  midst  of  triumphant 
self-government  all  around  the  world, 
how  can  we  look  down  from  this  Hill  and 
permit  more  than  800,000  people  not  to 
have  their  own  freely  elected  representa- 
tives? 

How  can  we  permit  our  Capital  not  to 
reorganize  its  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment— now  almost  a  hundred  years 
old — and  replace  it  with  a  modern  strong 
executive-type  government  which  can  act 
rapidly  and  intelligently  in  carrying  out 
the  people's  business? 

How  can  we  not  grant  the  President 
the  funds  which  he  has  already  asked  in 
his  budget  for  the  improvement  of  health, 
welfare,  job  opportunity,  housing,  crime 
control  and  prevention,  judicial  reform, 
general  administration,  and  beautifica- 
tion  after  we  have  read — and  seen — the 
overwhelming  crime  rate,  the  congestion 
and  deterioration,  the  lack  of  human  op- 
portimities which  the  District  faces? 

And  how  can  we  not  be  deeply  sym- 
pathetic to  the  very  clear  and  urgent  re- 
quest— which  only  we  can  grant — to  ap- 
prove voting  representation,  on  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  basis,  for  the  District 
In  this  very  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

And  finally,  beyond  Washington  as  a 
mere  city ;  beyond  it  as  the  seat  of  Amer- 
ican Government;  we  are  faced  with 
Washington  and  its  relationships  to  the 
world. 

The  President  wants  to  enhance  Wash- 
ington's status  as  a  world  capital  by  fa- 
cilitating the  location  of  foreign  chan- 
ceries ;  by  establishing  a  center  for  schol- 
ars from  our  own  land  as  well  as  from 
abroad. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
always  had  a  very  special  and  historic 
relationship  to  this  city  which  symbolizes 
America  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  citi- 
zens all  over  the  world.  Let  us  come  to- 
gether and  support  the  President's  pro- 
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gram  for  a  new  Washington,  seeking  not 
conformity  of  opinion,  but  unity  of  pur- 
pose for  a  finer,  better,  more  peaceful, 
healthful,  and  more  beautiful  first  city  of 
this  first  Nation  of  the  world. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  message  from 
the  President  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  which  we  received  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 
WITHIN  THE  JURISDICTION  OF 
SUCH  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  203  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  designated  by  the 
chairman,  may  make  Investigations  into  the 
following  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction: 
In  the  United  States,  Commonwealths,  ter- 
ritories, and  pos.sessions  thereof,  and  Canada, 
public  works  projects  either  authorized  or 
proposed  to  be  authorized  relating  to  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, waterpower,  navigation,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
as  well  as  roads  and  highways. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  investi- 
gations the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  in  the  United  States.  Commonwealths, 
territories,  and  possessions  thereof,  and  Can- 
ada, whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings  and  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  and 
documents  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion wherever  held  within  the  United  States, 
Commonwealths,  territories,  and  possessions 
thereof,  and  Canada. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which 
Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other  standing 
committee  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions thereof,  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shaU  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  expenses 
of  its  members  or  other  Members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  19.  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized", insert  the  word  "are". 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  203  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  made  one  change  which  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

On  page  2,  line  19,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized," the  word  "are"  was  inserted 
in  order  to  explicitly  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paragraph  pertaining  to  travel 
authorization  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  203  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  have 
authority  to  conduct  investigations  and 
studies  of  matters  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  203  was  re- 
ported unanimously  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  concur  in  the  explana- 
tion that  has  just  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield  at  this  time 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  are  not  nec- 
essarily directed  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  or  to  any  other  one  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  but  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  spending  of  money 
as  set  forth  in  the  publications  author- 
ized by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  hsuid  one  such 
publication  for  the  period  of  January  1 
to  June  30,  1966.  the  latest  available  to 
me,  which  is  titled  "Detailed  Statement 
of  Disbursements." 

To  put  this  in  the  proper  perspective, 
section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  2 
United  States  Code  102,  provides  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  two  Houses,  resi>ec- 
tively,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  following  statements  In 
writing  ...  A  detailed  statement,  by  Items, 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  contingent  fund 
for  each  House  has  been  expended  during 
the  preceding  year.  This  statement  must 
give  the  names  of  every  person  to  whom 
any  portion  of  the  fund  has  been  paid;  and 
if  for  anything  furnished,  the  qioantity  and 
price;  and  If  for  any  services  rendered,  the 
nature  of  such  service,  and  the  time  em- 
ployed, and  the  particular  occasion  or  cause. 
in  brief,  that  rendered  such  service  neces- 
sary, and  the  amount  of  all  former  appropri- 
ations in  each  case  on  hand,  either  in  the 
Treasury  or  in  the  hands  of  any  disbursing 
officer  or  agent. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  Senate 
and  House  documents,  respectively. 

Reading  from  this  document  of  al- 
leged detailed  statements  of  disburse- 
ments: 

Eastern    Airlines    Inc.,    official    travel    for 
members  of  staff  o<  Cmnmlttee  on  Educa- 
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tion  and  Labor,  March  1  through  Ifarch  24, 
1966.  $1,214.23. 

Again  we  find  : 

Eastern  Airlines,  official  travel  toT  mem- 
bers of  staS  of  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  March  8  through  March  234,  1966, 
$3,704.26.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  listing  of 
these  expenditures  conform  to  tjhe  stat- 
ute and,  if  not,  why  has  the  law  hot  been 
adhered  to?  | 

If  we  had  the  detailed  information  on 
these  two  items  alone,  we  miiht  well 
have  some  of  the  answers  two  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  apparent^  failed 
to  get.  [ 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  h|gh  time 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  give 
to  the  Congress  the  Information  the 
statute  provides,  not  the  abbreviated  ac- 
counting such  as  is  to  be  found  in  all 
too  many  instances  in  the  statei^ents  of 
disbursements  from  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  also  attracted  to  another  Item 
in  this  particular  statement  of  asburse- 
ments  which  shows  the  purchasa^of  lapel 
pins  and  charm  bracelets — November  22 
to  November  30,  1965.  1 

Who  in  the  world  is  getting  lapel  pins 
and  charm  bracelets?  1 

I  noted  in  the  paper  the  othar  day  a 
news  story  that  Members  of  the  other 
body  apparently  have  voted  thamselves 
chipped  diamond  lapel  pins,  dan  this 
be  the  bill  for  Members  of  tne  other 
body?  Who  gets  the  charm  bracelets? 
Are  Members  of  the  other  bodjf  or  are 
Members  of  the  House  wearing  charm 
bracelets  these  days? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  expenditures!  as  pro- 


vided by  law  ought  to  be  listec 


in  the 


book  in  detail  as  the  law  requires 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previotis  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution  and  the  Amend- 
ment thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  orde^-ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  t«. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  wa$  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMTTtEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  MAKE  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS WITHIN  ITS  JU- 
RISDICTION 


bt 


dlrec- 
I  call 


Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  168)  authoriz 
ing  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
elgn  Commerce  to  make  studies 
vestigations  within  Its  Jurlsdlctioi  i 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolut 
follows : 

H.   Res.   168 


ajid  For- 
iind  In- 


Resolved,  That  effective  Janiiary 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and 
Commerce    may    make    Inv 
studies  Into  matters  within  Its 
Including  the  following: 


on,    as 


3.  1967. 

Foreign 

estlgatlans    and 

Jurl  sdlctlon 


(1)  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transportation, 
whether  rail,  air,  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measures  for  Increased  seifety:  adequacy  of 
the  national  transportation  system  for  de- 
fense and  the  needs  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy; and  the  administration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  statutes 
which  It  administers. 

(2)  Policies  with  respect  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  development  of  civil  aviation; 
measures  for  Increased  safety;  restrictions 
which  Impede  the  free  flow  of  air  commerce; 
promotion  of  travel  and  tourism;  routes, 
rates,  accounts,  and  subsidy  payments;  air- 
port construction,  hazards  of  adjacency  to 
alrp>orts,  and  condemnation  of  airspace,  air- 
craft, and  alrUne  liability;  aircraft  research 
and  development,  and  market  for  American 
aircraft;  air  navigational  aids  and  traffic 
control;  and  the  administration  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  of  the  statutes  which  they  admin- 
ister. 

(3)  Allocation  of  radio  spectrum;  pay  tele- 
vision; ownership,  control,  and  operations  of 
communications  and  related  facilities;  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  competition  among  vari- 
ous modes  of  communication,  including 
voice  and  record  commimlcations  and  data 
processing;  policies  with  respect  to  govern- 
mental communications  systems;  coordina- 
tion of  communication  policies  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign;  Impact  of  foreign  operations. 
International  agreements,  and  international 
organizations  on  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
munications; technical  developments  in  the 
communications  field;  and  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Director  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Management  of  statutes  which  they  ad- 
mliilster. 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  Inves- 
tors afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  various  securities  Acts-  and 
the  administration  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  statutes  which  It 
administers. 

(5)  Adequacy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  electric  energy  resources  for  defense  and 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy  ade- 
qiiacy.  promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  facilities  for  extraction  or  generation 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources; development  of  synthetic  Uquld  fuel 
processes;  regulation  of  security  Issues  of 
and  control  of  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies; and  the  administration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
It  administers. 

(6)  Advertising,  fair  competition,  and 
labeUng:  and  the  administration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  of  the  statutes  which 
it  administers. 

(7)  Research  In  weather.  Including  air 
pollution  and  smog,  and  artificially  induced 
weather;  and  the  operations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  beneflts  pro- 
vided under  railroad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  programs;  and  Inequities  In 
provisions  of  statutes  relating  thereto,  with 
comparison  of  beneflts  under  the  social  se- 
curity system;  and  the  operations  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board. 

(9)  Adequacy  of  medical  facilities,  medical 
personnel,  and  medical  teaching  and  train- 
ing facilities;  research  Into  human  diseases; 
provisions  for  medical  care;  efficient  and 
effective  quarantine;  protection  to  users 
against  Incorrectly  labeled  and  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devises;  and 
other  matters  relating  to  public  health;  and 
the  operations  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

(10)  Disposition  of  funds  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act;  and  the  operations  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 


(11)  Current  and  prospective  consumption 
of  newsprint  and  other  pap>ers  used  In  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  such 
other  publications  as  are  admitted  to  second- 
class  mailing  privileges;  current  and  pro- 
spective production  and  supply  of  such 
papers,  factors  affecting  such  supply,  and 
possibilities  of  additional  production  through 
the  use  of  alternative  source  materials. 

(12)  Traffic  accidents  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  United  States;  factors  re- 
sponsible for  such  accidents,  the  resulting 
deaths,  personal  Injuries,  and  economic 
losses;  and  measures  for  Increased  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  safety. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations  and 
studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  may  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House  at 
any  time  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  any  investigation  or  study  made 
under  authority  of  this  resolution,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  report  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not 
In  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4,  after  line  21,  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

On  page  5.  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  ciirrencles  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxl- 
mimi  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  conomlttee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said 
committee  or  Its  employees  In  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

"Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
wjiose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  II  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Ctovern- 
ment,  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois [Mr.  Anderson],  and  myself  such 
time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  168  is 
the  regular  legislation  on  Investigative 
powers  that  is  necessary  for  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  made  two 
changes  which  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

The  first  amendment  simply  adds  the 
following  language: 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

This  Is  the  same  provision  which  al- 
ready appears  In  most  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  this  type  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  Is  trying  to  be  fair  to  all  com- 
mittees alike  In  this  provision  to  elimi- 
nate duplicate  investigations. 

The  second  amendment  adds  three  ad- 
ditional paragraphs  concerning  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds  and  the  reporting 
of  the  costs  of  such  overseas  travel  as  is 
necessary.  These  additional  paragraphs 
which  were  added  to  this  resolution  are 
contained  in  other  similar  types  of  res- 
olutions which  authorize  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  168  in  order  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  have  authority  to  conduct 
Investigations  and  studies  of  matters  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  and  that  funds 
for  this  purpose  will  be  available  to  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  state  that 
this  is  the  standard  investigative  reso- 
lution. It  was  reported  unanimously  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  join 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida  in  urg- 
ing the  House  to  adopt  House  Resolution 
168. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
.  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST  IN  SPENDING 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  3  months  ago,  the  administration 
announced  an  immediate  cutback  in  con- 
struction funds  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.    Congress  was  told  that 


the  cutback  would  amount  to  $700  mil- 
lion, or  171/2  percent  of  the  proposed 
construction  commencing  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  The  excuse  given  was  that 
the  program  represented  nonessential, 
nondefense  spending  at  a  time  when 
economic  pressure  was  great  because  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  To  say  I  was 
amazed  at  this  pronouncement  coming 
from  the  Johnson  administration  is  to 
put  it  mildly. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  the  primary  reason  for  the  passage 
of  the  1956  act  which  authorized  the  41.- 
000-mlle  Interstate  System  was  because 
it  would  provide  the  means  to  move 
great  quantities  of  military  and  defense 
equipment  from  point  A  to  point  B 
overland  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time ; 
whether  that  material  and  equipment 
should  traverse  the  Nation  from  north 
to  south  or  east  to  west.  Congress  even 
saw  fit  to  title  this  impressive  system  of 
roadways  the  "National  System  of  De- 
fense and  Interstate  Highways."  Let 
me  repeat  that  word  "defense." 

Apparently,  the  administration  has 
either  forgotten  or  ignored  both  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  titling  the  act  and 
its  subsequent  mandate  that  the  system 
should  be  completed  by  1972.  By  its  re- 
cent action,  the  administration  has 
turned  away  from  the  congressional  dec- 
laration that  the  system's  primary  Im- 
portance is  for  the  national  defense  and 
that  prompt  and  early  completion  of  the 
highway  network  is  essential  to  the  best 
Interests  of  this  Nation. 

The  statement  made  that  this  im- 
portant program  must  be  cut  back  due  to 
the  exigencies  of  Vietnam  would  seem  to 
have  been  directed,  not  at  the  Congress, 
but  at  those  who  would  believe  such  a 
charge.  Members  of  Congress  cannot  ac- 
cept this  statement  as  fact.  Not  for  one 
minute  can  it  be  reasonably  contended 
the  Interstate  System  should  be  subordi- 
nated to  such  projects  as  demonstration 
cities  or  wasteful  and  ineffective  poverty 
programs  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  so  aptly  said,  "the 
planting  of  posies  along  the  highways." 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  great  Na- 
tion must  have  priorities  In  spending 
somewhere.  For  example,  who  among 
us  would  question  the  Importance  of  the 
Interstate  System  as  opposed  to  the 
Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act?  If  our  pri- 
orities are  in  such  a  state  of  disarray, 
then  we  ought  to  act  to  straighten  them 
out.  I  say  let  us  stop  politics  in  spend- 
ing and  continue  with  the  work  that  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate  System  Is 
a  little  over  half  complete.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  completed  on  sched- 
ule by  1972  or  even  1975.  No  one  can 
say,  however,  that  the  Congress,  the 
States,  and  the  roadbuildlng  Industry 
have  not  tried  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive on  time.  Time  after  time,  since 
1956,  the  Congress  has  passed  laws  to 
speed  up  this  work.  The  several  States 
have  met  the  Federal  Government  more 
than  half  way  in  planning  and  meeting 
obligations  to  insure  that  the  work  would 
move  along  on  schedule.  The  roadbuild- 
lng industry  has  geared  Itself  to  the  al- 
most herculean  task  and  is  prepared  to 
see  it  through  to  fruition.  The  initial 
problems  that  seemed  so  large  in  the  be- 


ginning have  been  overcome.  But  now 
it  appears — if  the  President  will  have  his 
way — the  Congress  will  have  been  mis- 
led, the  States  will  lose  the  trust  they 
have  gained  through  the  Federal  part- 
nership, and  the  roadbuildlng  industry 
will  have  to  face  the  hard  reality  of  com- 
pleting contracts  which  already  have 
been  committed  and,  in  all  probability, 
lay  off  skilled  workers  who  were  initially 
hired  to  do  the  work  that  had  to  be  done. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  decision 
to  cut  back  should  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  often  stated  his  desire  to 
see  the  system  completed  on  time.  He 
was  instrumental,  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  In  guiding  the  legislation 
through  that  body  in  1956.  What  is  even 
more  surprising  is  that  somehow,  for 
some  reason  yet  unknown,  the  President 
has  changed  his  mind.  Surely  the 
President  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
to  delay  this  program  is  to  add  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  to  it.  The  sim- 
plest economic  principles  manifest  this 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  Increasing 
values  placed  on  most  real  estate,  rights- 
of-way  acquisition  are  becoming  more 
financially  cumbersome.  As  th^,  program 
rapidly  moves  toward  property  close  to 
urban  areas,  property  values  increase. 
The  program  is  now  at  the  point  where 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  rights-of- 
way  in  and  around  a  number  of  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  near  future  to 
insure  the  system's  planned  completion. 
Construction  costs  are  on  the  rise.    Since 

1963.  they  have  Increased  an  average  of 
2V2  percent  annually,  except  for  the  un- 
usual peak  increase  of  8  percent  last  year. 
It  is  probable  that  these  costs  will  level 
off  at  an  approximate  3 -percent  annual 
Increase,  though  this  Is  conjecture.  Be- 
cause of  the  Increases  in  construction 
costs  and  the  increasing  cost  of  obtain- 
ing rights-of-way  as  the  program  ap- 
proaches metropolitan  areas,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  order  to  complete  the  job 
we  started  out  to  do  in  1956  at  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  cost,  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  as  planned. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  upon  the 
completion  of  the  system  America  would 
be  spared  a  large  part  of  the  tragic  loss 
of  8,000  lives  each  year.  Even  the 
President  has  acknowledged  this.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  statement  he  made 
upon  the  occasion  of  signing  into  public 
law  the  Federal-aid   Highway   Act   of 

1964.  At  that  time,  the  President  had 
this  to  say: 

In  every  respect  It  (the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem) has  met  oxir  hopes.  It  Is  alreaxly  sav- 
ing 3,000  lives  a  year  and,  by  1972,  It  will  be 
saving  8,000  a  year. 

What  this  all  bolls  down  to  then  is: 
Do  we  set  priorities  so  that  we  can 
eventually  save  8,000  American  lives  each 
year,  or  do  we  plant  "posies"?  Do  we 
go  along  with  the  administration  in 
funding  other  less  significant  programs 
that  should  be  deferred  at  this  time,  or 
do  we  go  along  with  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  in  building  a  system  of  defense 
highways  second  to  none  in  the  world? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but 
that  we  have  a  choice  and  we  ought  to 
get  on  with  this  work  that  needs  to  be 
done. 
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As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  this  body.  I  am 
that  the  money  for  this  progr 
not  come  out  of  the  general 
Treasury.     This    network    of 
being  paid  for  in  full  by  the 
use    them — tiie    American 
travel  over  the  Nation's 
primary  highways.    It  is  being 
by  a  t.  ust  fund  which  was 
finfince  the  system  and  which 
solvent  from  taxes  placed  on 
users.    I  believe  this  is  one  of 
sensible  ways  to  finance  this 
gram.    The   trust  fund  should 
a   trust   as   its   name  implies 
Fedeial  Government  should  not 
money  from  the  fund  to  other 

I  am  concerned  because  of 
and  other  proposed  cutbacks  in 
funding  will  mean  for  the  Stati 
Hampshire.     At  this  point  I 
to  have  inserted  into  the  bodj 
Record  two  letters  I  have  r 
response  to  my  request  for 
information    regarding   the    s 
of  the  cutbacks  as  it  affects  New 
shire.    The  first  letter  is  from 
missioner  of  the  Department 
Works   and   Highways  of  the 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  John  O 
Mr.  Morton's  letter  clearly 
adverse  effects  the  imposed 
have  on  my  State.    Along  with 
ter.  I  would  include  in  the 
copy  of  a   telegram  sent  to 
missioner  from  the  American 
tion  of  State  Highway  OflBcials 
reply  which  states  his  response 
questionnaire  contained  in  the 
the  telegram.     The  second  lettei 
Mr.    Joseph    Foster,    chairman 
New   Hampshire   Highway 
f erence : 

State  or  New  H.ampshire,  DepaiIt 
MENT    OP    Public    Works    j^d 

HICHWATS. 

Concord.  N.H.,  January  2^,  1967. 
Hon.  Loris  C.  Wyman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Louis:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  questionnaire  developed  by  the 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
purpose  of  assessing,  on  a  nationwide 
the  effects  of  the  recent  cutback 
funds  earmarked  for  the   Federal 
construction     program.     Attached 
questionnaire  Is  the  response  that  I 
veloped.     My  response  la  Intended 
ment  the  serloiisness  of  the  sltuattdn 
currently  confronted   with   In   Nefl 
shire. 

I  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
when  cuts  are  made  In  Federally 
programs  It  usually  attracts  an  arra^ 
tests;    however.  I  would  be  derelict 
duty  If  I  did  not  express  to  you  my 
they  relate  to  the  seriousness  of 
tlon. 

The  highway  construction  progra^ 
state  Is  one  that  substantially 
the  welfare  of  the  people.    It  is  a 
that   Involves   a  wide   variety   of 
many    of    which    are    of    great    co 
Such  a  program  cannot  be  turned 
at  a  moment's  notice  without  creating 
economic  losses  at  both  the  State 
eral   level.     The  present   highway 
tion  program  Is  not  providing  the 
that    our    expanding    population 
greatly  Increased  volumes  of  traffic 

New  Interstate  expressways,  modefn 
roads,   and   highway   construction 
areas  are  making  valuable 
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the  field  of  highway  safety.  With  the  pub- 
lic of  this  nation  now  aroused  to  the  serious- 
ness of  highway  accidents,  it  is  most  Incon- 
sistent that  the  program  should  now  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Highway  contractors  are  representative  of 
most  small  business  enterprises.  They  have, 
in  the  past  few  years,  geared  themselves  to 
handle  a  high  level  of  construction  activity. 
They  have  made  exten.'=ive  commitments 
predicated  on  a  continued  level  of  construc- 
tion activity.  They  will  require  work  to  re- 
tain their  equipment  and  maintain  a  sound 
financial  position.  Failure  to  obtain  work 
will,  without  question,  cause  a  series  of  fail- 
ures in  the  construction  industry.  These 
failures  will  produce  widespread  hardships  in 
many  of  the  industries  that  are  allied  to 
highway  construction. 

I  anticipate  that  In  the  next  month  or  two, 
highway  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
win  gather  in  Washing^ton  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  present  testimony  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  present  cutback. 

I  hope  that  the  Information  I  am  supply- 
ing you  with  at  this  time  will  prove  to  be 
meaningful  and  helpful.  If  I  can  be  of  ad- 
ditional assistance,  please  feel  free  to  call  on 
me  for  It. 

With  my  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Morton. 

Commissioner. 


In 


Washington,  D.C,  Jatiuary  19,  1967. 
John  O.  Morton. 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways,  Concord,  N.H.: 
Please  furnish  In  concise  sununary  form 
listed  under  appropriate  captions  your  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions  that  will  be 
used  during  AASHO's  appearance  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

(1)  How  much  of  your  1967  fiscal  year 
planned  program,  expressed  both  In  money 
value  and  percentage,  did  the  cutback  of 
November  23,  1966.  reduce  scheduled  let- 
tlngs  for  the  1967  fiscal  year? 

(2)  How  Is  the  November  23  cutback  af- 
fecting your  department  personnel  and  work 
schedule? 

(3)  Are  you  able  to  reassig^n  affected  per- 
sonnel to  other  tasks  or  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility that  you  will  have  to  release  personnel 
if  the  cutback  continues  past  July  1.  1967? 

(4)  Do  you  have  sufficient  competent  per- 
sonnel to  carry  on  the  full  amount  of  the 
highway  program  without  diversely  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 
Statements  have  been  made  In  Washington 
that  the  slowdown  is  beneficial  to  some  de- 
gree because  the  highway  departments  have 
a  shortage  In  certain  professional  and  engi- 
neering personnel  and  have  problems  In  re- 
taining sufficient  personnel  to  do  the  Job, 
also  that  the  slowdown  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  needed  additional  planning  in 
urban  areas. 

(5)  Will  the  November  23  slowdown  result 
in  a  benefit  to  your  State  by  allowing  any 
needed  urban  transportation  planning  to 
proceed? 

(6)  What  adjustments  have  you  made  in 
your  department  operations  and  program, 
because  of  the  November  23  cutback: 

(A)  Are  you  proceeding  with  engineering 
work  or  are  you  slowing  down  this  activity? 

IB)  Are  you  using  State  funds  that  would 
have  been  used  for  matching  Federal-aid  to 
finance  State  construction? 

(C)  Are  you  reducing  interstate  work  In 
favor  of  ABC  projects? 

(D)  Other  effects. 

(7)  As  a  result  of  the  November  23  cut- 
back, what  Is  the  money  value  of  contracts 
that  you  can  award  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  1967  fiscal  year? 

(8)  In  your  opinion.  Is  the  highway  cut- 
back adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  your 
State?  If  so.  In  what  regard  and  to  what 
degree? 


(9)  In  case  an  additional  400  million  dollar 
highway  cutback  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  Is 
ordered  (presumably  this  would  all  be  de- 
ducted from  the  last  and  remaining  fiscal 
year  quarterly  allotment) 

(A)  What  would  be  the  total  dollar 
value  of  highway  lettings  that  could  be 
awarded  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
1967  fiscal  year? 

(B)  What  would  be  the  affect  on  your  per- 
Eonnel  of  this  additional  cutback? 

(C)  Any  additional  observations  or  perti- 
nent remarks. 

A.  E.  Johnson, 
Executive  Director,  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials. 

Commissioner  Morton's  Response  to  thi 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials 

The  following  material  Is  supplied  In  re- 
sponse  to  the  questions  that  were  posed  In 
your  telegram  dated  January  19,  1967.  The 
answers  that  have  been  supplied  clearly  In- 
dicate that  It  Is  Impossible  to  turn  the 
Highway  Program  off  and  on  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  operation  of  a  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  one  of  large  proportions  and  con- 
siderable complexity.  The  Highway  Depart- 
ment organization  Is  created  over  a  period  of 
time  In  which  a  large  number  of  people  have 
been  specially  trained  to  function  as  a  unit. 
I  would  hope  that  this  point  would  be 
strongly  emphasized  to  the  appropriate  mem- 
bers   of    Congrses. 

1.  $11,017,000  36%. 

2.  Cutback  not  affecting  personnel  at  this 
time.  During  winter  months  there  is  very 
little  active  construction,  and  field  personnel 
are  on  their  regular  winter  office  assignments. 
Regular  work  schedule  proceeding  except  that 
completed  plans  will  be  held  until  funds  are 
available. 

3.  No  reassignment  yet.  Will  not  release 
personnel.  Past  experience  dictates  that  It 
Is  almost  Impossible  and  extremely  costly  to 
replace  trained  personnel  when  they  are 
needed. 

4.  We  have  sufficient  trained  personnel  to 
carry  on  the  full  program.  At  the  time  of 
the  cutback  we  were  on  schedule.  Our  Fed- 
eral-aid Urban  funds  are  so  small  that  we 
do  not  need  additional  time  for  urban  area 
planning. 

5.  No. 

6.  (A)  Proceeding  with  engineering  work, 
no  slowdown. 

(B)  Under  the  terms  established  by  our 
State  Legislature  we  are  unable  to  transfer 
the  Federal-aid  matching  funds  to  any  other 
purpose. 

(C)  No.  We  are  making  every  effort  to 
retain  a  balanced  program. 

(D)  The  contracting  and  allied  Industries 
will  be  seriously  affected. 

7.  $14,666,000. 

8.  Yes.  There  will  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  contractors'  payrolls,  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  materials.  In  trucking  and 
other  forms  of  transportation,  and  In  the 
many  services  that  are  associated  with  con- 
struction activity.  As  the  effects  of  these  re- 
ductions spread  to  other  areas,  the  total  effect 
on  the  State's  economy  might  be  as  much 
as  5%. 

9.  (A)    $10,602,000 

(B)  There  could  be  some  reassignment  of 
duties  and  a  substantial  reduction  In,  or 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  temporary 
summer  employment  of  college  engineering 
students  and  high  school  graduates. 

(C)  We  have  received  critical  comments 
from  the  press,  from  legislators,  and  from 
local  officials  In  areas  where  construction  has 
to  be  delayed.  In  New  Hampshire  the  Fed- 
eral-aid construction  program  represents 
95%  of  our  entire  construction  program.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  the  consequences  of 
the  cutback  are  extremely  serious. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  materially  reduce  a 
highway      construction      program      without 


greatly  increasing  the  administrative  and 
organizational  coets  of  a  highway  depart- 
ment. Large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended by  a  state  to  Improve  the  skills 
of  highway  management,  and  to  equip, 
through  a  variety  of  special  training  pro- 
grams, personnel  engaged  In  engineering, 
right  of  way,  traffic,  safety,  and  highway 
beautlficatlon  programs.  Once  these  people 
are  eliminated  from  a  Highway  Department 
organization  it  is  a  lengthy  and  costly  process 
to  replace  them. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Morton. 

Commissioner. 

New  Hampshire  Highway 

Users  Conference. 
Concord,  N.H.,  December  23, 1966. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Dear  Congressman-Elect  Wyman:  By  ac- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre  Highway  Users  Conference,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  December  9.  I  am  writing  to 
members  of  our  State  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  protest  the  recent  drastic  cutback 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Government  In  Fed- 
eral "aid"  highway  funds  previously  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  ask  that  you  do  all  you  can  to  have  these 
funds  restored. 

In  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  this  cut- 
back win  mean  the  loss  of  $3,236,245  to  be 
held  back  from  the  $18,657,245  originally  ap- 
portioned. 

In  the  discussion  preceding  adoption  of  the 
motion  to  appeal  to  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  following  points 
were  brought  out: 

(1)  The  validity  of  the  reason  given  in 
messages  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  Federal  regional  and  division  engineers  Is 
subject  to  challenge.  I.e.,  "in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  reducing  non-military  Federal 
expenditures  as  contribution  to  the  Vietnam 
effort  and  the  resultant  program  to  reduce 
Inflationary  pressures." 

(2)  The  resultant  slow-down  of  the  road 
program  will  not  only  defer  the  completion 
date  of  the  Interstate  System,  but  will  also 
result  in  economic  loss  and  hardship  to  New 
Hampshire  road-bulldlng  contractors  and 
the  loss  of  Jobs  to  some  of  their  employees. 

(3)  Accrual  of  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  from  continued  col. 
lection  of  the  present  highway  user  taxes 
could  result  In  a  substantial  excess  of  such 
revenues  and  offer  great  temptation  to  divert 
this  money  to  other  governmental  purposes. 

In  connection  with  point  3,  a  good  deal  of 
apprehension  was  expressed  by  several  mem- 
bers that  continuation  of  the  cutback  over 
any  considerable  period  of  time  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  proposals  for  "borrowing" 
from  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  or  outright 
diversion,  for  purposes  having  no  relation- 
ship to  highway  construction.  Accordingly, 
the  Conference  went  on  record  as  reiterating 
Its  strong  policy  against  the  use  of  any  part 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  any  purpose 
except  highways. 

We  hope  that  you  will  assist  In  every  way 
possible  toward  the  early  restoration  of  these 
funds. 

Most  respectfully, 

Joseph  Foster, 

Chairman. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
light  of  the  many  problems  which  will 
be  created  around  the  Nation  by  the  ap- 
plication of  this  and  other  proposed  cut- 
backs in  this  very  essential  program,  the 
President  will  reconsider  his  decision. 
I  believe  we  must  put  first  things  first 
In  spending  and  that  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  its  Interstate  Sys- 
tem ought  to  be  numbered  among  those 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ALCO- 
HOLISM CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  remedy  some  of  the 
serious  problems  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  court  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Easter  against  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision,  an  admin- 
istrative condition  of  near  chaos  exists 
in  the  District  with  regaid  to  treatment 
of  chronic  alcoholics.  It  is  apparent 
that  neither  law  enforcement  nor  public 
health  authorities  in  Washington,  D.C  , 
were  prepared  for  the  impact  of  a  court 
ruling  that  chronic  alcoholics,  as  victims 
of  a  medically  recognized  disease,  cannot 
be  dealt  with  under  the  criminal  code. 

Thus,  because  of  a  shortage  of  medical 
facilities  and  the  inadequacy  of  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  alcoholism,  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  fact  the  judicial  letter,  of  the 
Esister  case  is  being  violated  daily. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
Easter  decision,  but  confusion  still  reigns 
as  to  what  that  ruling  means. 

It  does  not  mean  that  alcoholism  is  a 
legal  defense  for  the  violation  of  Na- 
tional, State,  or  local  laws. 

It  does  not  mean  unlawful  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  public  drunkenness,  or 
disorderly  conduct  are  excusable  or  to  be 
excused  under  our  law. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  a  person 
found  upon  medical  determination  to  be 
a  chronic  alcoholic — that  is,  someone 
who  is  habitually  and  obsessively  drunk 
and,  who  for  all  practical  purposes,  can- 
not control  his  conduct  and  therefore 
needs  specialized  medical  assistance — 
that  person  is  properly  the  responsibility 
of  community  public  health  rather  than 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  dealing 
with  public  inebriates  as  criminals  is  ex- 
pensive to  the  community,  burdensome 
to  our  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
futile  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Yet,  while  police  and  law  enforcement 
ofiScials  are  expending  time  and  re- 
sources on  this  noncriminal  problem — 
one  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  is  dealt  with  by  public  health,  not 
law  enforcement  agencies — our  District 
crime  rate  increases. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Easter  decision  cannot  be  properly  im- 
plemented under  present  conditions  here. 
Washington,  D.C,  oCacials  were  and  are 
insuflaciently  prepared  for  the  transition 
in  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics  which 
the  Easter  decision  requires. 

I  say  this  not  as  a  blanket  criticism  of 
the  Washington,  D.C,  police  force  and 
court  system,  already  overburdened, 
overextended,  and,  in  my  opinion,  over- 
criticized  in  many  areas. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  District  of 
Columbia  public  health  officials  were 
and  are  unprepared  to  meet  the  greatly 
enlarged  responsibilities  that  the  de- 
cision places  upon  them. 


No,  the  fact  is  that  the  near-chaotic 
conditions  which  now  exist,  reflect  a 
total  community  shortsightedness  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 
Worse  yet,  it  reflects  a  national  attitude. 
I  am  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
communities  throughout  the  country 
would  fall  short,  as  has  the  National 
Capital,  In  responding  to  the  need  for 
change  placed  upon  It  by  the  Easter 
decision. 

What  can  be  done?  We  cannot  ignore 
the  problem  any  longer,  unless  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  the  community  where  the 
Nation's  laws  are  made,  is  in  effect  to 
operate  in  contempt  of  court  for  in- 
ability to  conform  to  the  new  legal  inter- 
pretation regarding  chronic  alcoholics. 

Clearly,  the  District  of  Columbia 
needs  a  comprehensive  new  program  to 
meet  its  community  responsibility  under 
the  Easter  ruling — a  crash  program, 
considering  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  Easter 
decision  on  the  National  Capital  com- 
munity, and  have  therefore  followed 
this  situation  with  intense  Interest.  The 
legislation  which  I  introduce  here  today 
will,  I  believe,  go  far  toward  alleviating 
the  current  crisis.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  also  serve  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  pilot  example  for  other  Amer- 
ican communities  which  will  soon  be 
faced  with  this  same  problem. 

Briefly,  the  Hagan  alcoholism  care  and 
control  bill  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Al- 
coholism Control  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health, 
with  a  qualified  program  director  in 
charge  of  community  services  for  inebri- 
ates and  chronic  alcoholics. 

The  bill  provides  for  one  or  more  de- 
toxification centers  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict, with  a  capacity  of  at  least  200  beds. 
As  we  know.  District  authorities,  because 
of  a  shortage  of  such  facilities  within  the 
District,  are  currently  using  facilities 
many  miles  away,  in  Virginia. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  inpatient  ex- 
tended care  facilities  for  study,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  chronic  al- 
coholics, and  for  outpatient  aftercare 
facilities,  including  not  only  clinics,  but 
social  centers,  rehabilitation  services,  and 
half-way  houses,  with  a  capacity  of  at 
least  2,000  beds. 

And  the  bill  also  sets  up  adequate  safe- 
guards for  protection  of  individual  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  persons  who 
fall  within  the  purview  of  its  provisions. 

The  Nation's  Capital  needs  legislation 
of  this  order,  and  needs  it  quickly.  The 
existing  situation  with  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics  is  so  serious  as  to  re- 
quire congressional  attention,  and  with 
the  agreement  of  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  Chairman  McMillan,  I  in- 
tend to  call  for  early  hearings  at  which 
OflBcials  of  District  law  enforcement  and 
public  health  agencies  will  be  heard  on 
this  subject.  An  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tion of  existing  facilities  is  also  planned. 

We  are  witnessing  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  court-ordered  reformation  in 
community  treatment  of  alcoholics — a 
reformation  which  will  soon  be  extended 
to  cover  communities  throughout  the 
country.   For,  make  no  mistake,  the  Esis- 
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ter  case,  and  the  ruling  of  th^  Fourth 
Federal  Circuit  Court  in  the  I  case  of 
Driver  against  Hinnant,  are  forerunners 
to  similar  decisions  which  wUl  soon  affect 
every  American  community. 

As  I  have  said,  what  we  do  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  can  be  a  notajale  pilot 
case — or  a  horrible  pilot  exarriple — for 
these  other  communities.  In  tlie  after- 
math of  the  Easter  case,  Congrets  there- 
fore has  no  alternative.  We  must  enact 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  proplems  of 
the  disease  of  alcoholism — and  the 
chronic  alcoholic,  the  victim  of  ihat  dis- 
ease— and  we  must  act  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively in  the  interests  of  the  National 
Capital  commimlty  and  the  coui^try  as  a 
whole. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    THE 
OHIO  RIVER  CANAL  STORY 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  toe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e:qtend  my 
remarks.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemajn  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speakfer,  later 
this  year  the  Congress  will  be  ftsked  to 
consider  many  appropriations  bills.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  which  will !  contain 
funds  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil 
works  projects. 

In  the  rush  of  trying  to  adjdum  last 
fall  we  passed  the  public  work|  appro- 
priation bill  for  1967.  I  believe,!  without 
proper  and  full  debate.  The  refeult  was 
that  we  included  in  that  biU  a  ;$500,000 
appropriation  for  advance  planning  and 
design  of  the  infamous  Lake  Epe-Ohio 
River  Canal  without  being  able  ito  bring 
that  item  to  a  record  vote.  I 

Considering  the  controversy  wiiich  has 
surrounded  this  "billion  dollai:  boon- 
doggle," it  is  odd  that  the  propafnents  of 
the  bill  were  afraid  to  put  into  the  record 
their  votes  in  support  of  it.  It  i^  possible 
they  do  not  want  their  constituents  back 
home  to  know  they  voted  for  this  "pork 
barrel"?  | 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  t()  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  HJouse  two 
recent  developments  in  this  continuing 
Ohio  River  Canal  story  which  should  be 
investigated. 

On  Thursday.  February  164— just  1 
week  ago — the  U.S.  Army  Corps  lof  Engi- 
neers' district  office  in  Pittsburgh  opened 
bids  for  the  first  phase  of  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  canal.  These  bids  were 
for  drilling  test  holes  along  the  i  route  of 
the  canal.  The  Engineers,  in  thfcir  laud- 
atory, expansive,  and  glowing  Report  in 
favor  of  the  canal  last  year  estimated 
that  these  test  borings  between]  Warren 
and  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  would  cost  a  mere 
$65,770. 

Imagine  their  surprise  when  they  dis- 
covered the  low  bid  submitted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Drilling  Co.,  of ,  McKees 
Rocks,  Pa.,  was  $74,934.  It  i^  simple 
mathematics  to  figure  out  that  t*ie  Corps 
of  Engineers  had  underestima^d  costs 
by  a  whopping  7  percent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  :^ouse:  if 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  uiderestl- 


mate  this  small  phase  of  the  canal  boon- 
doggle by  7  percent,  why  could  not  their 
entire  estimate  on  the  canal  be  off  by  7 
percent — or  even  more?  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  optimistically  said  the 
canal  will  cost  only  $1,025  million.  Do 
you  realize  that  a  mere  7  percent  under- 
estimation in  the  overall  cost  would  add 
$71  million  to  the  total  bill  for  this  "pie- 
in-the-sky." 

I  would  now  like  to  go  on  to  another 
facet  of  the  canal  controversy.  We  all 
know  that  the  organization  which  has 
spent  more  time  and  more  money  to 
lobby  for  the  canal  is  called  Intercon- 
necting Waterways,  Inc.,  located  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
they  have  been  caught  acting  in  what 
has  been  termed  "improper  and  possibly 
illegal"  activities  in  behalf  of  the  canal. 
What  they  have  done  is  approach  local 
jurisdictions  along  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  and  request  these  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  easements  and 
rights-of-way  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  cost. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  here  in  Wash- 
ington was  informed  by  me  of  this 
activity  and  they  admitted  that  Inter- 
connecting Waterways,  Inc.,  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  request  these  easements. 
The  Engineers  explained  that  several 
years  from  now,  when  the  planning  for 
the  canal  is  completed,  the  corps  will  ap- 
point some  State  or  local  agency  &s  the 
.'sponsoring  agency.  Only  at  this  time  will 
this  empowered  agent  be  able  to  request 
easements  and  rights-of-way. 

No  agency  at  this  time  has  this  au- 
thority and  the  Engineers  point  out  that 
the  actions  of  this  lobbying  group  are 
premature  and  improper. 

The  question  to  ask  is  why  is  Inter- 
connecting Waterways.  Inc..  undertak- 
ing this  improper  lobbying  now  when  it 
has  no  permission  or  right  to  do  so.  I 
will  tell  you — it  is  becaiise  local  opp>osi- 
tion  to  the  canal  is  fast  crystallzing,  and 
if  the  backers  of  the  canal  do  not  obtain 
easements  now,  they  may  never  be  able 
to. 

Already  local  jurisdictions  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  canal  will  not  be 
all  perfume  and  roses.  It  will  result  in 
heavy  costs  to  them,  on  the  State,  county, 
township  and  city  level.  They  will  have 
to  pay  millions  of  dollars  for  highway 
and  railroad  bridge  maintenance  and  re- 
placement. They  will  have  to  repay  the 
State  for  money  allocated  or  expenses 
incurred  on  the  local  government's  be- 
half, and  they  will  have  to  share  the  cost 
of  bridge  alterations. 

And  just  as  important,  this  canal, 
tearing  through  the  centers  of  many 
towns  along  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning 
Rivers,  will  take  off  the  local  tax  rolls 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  prime  in- 
dustrial, business,  and  personal  real 
estate. 

We  have  positive  proof  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  canal  are  worried.  They 
see  opposition  banding  together  in 
greater  numbers  each  day.  They  have 
obviously  changed  their  tune.  A  year 
ago  they  were  all  confidence.  Now  they 
are  nmning  scared.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who 
has  long  led  the  fight  for  the  canal,  ad- 
mitted in  public  on  February  14  that  if 


local  jurisdictions  along  the  canal  route 
fail  to  support  the  canal,  its  future  is 
uncertain. 

All  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  canal 
as  an  unmoded.  outdated,  overexpensive 
and  useless  project  must  now  work 
harder  than  ever  before.  Our  cause  is 
just;  our  foes  admit  they  are  scared.  We 
must  ask  the  Corps  of  Engineers  point- 
blank  why  their  initial  estimates  are  way 
off.  We  must  explain  to  local  govern- 
mental bodies  the  true  facts  of  what  this 
project  will  cost  them.  We  must  explain 
to  each  and  every  interested  citizen  how 
this  canal  will  hurt,  not  help  them  and 
their  industries  and  jobs. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
■nON  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
dated  February  20, 1967,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  a  summary  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1967.  is  as 

follows : 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

February  20,  1987. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration Is  a  draft  bill,  the  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1967". 

This  draft  bill  would  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations with  resfject  to  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency contained  In  the  President's  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  Welfare  of  Children. 
We  should  appreciate  it  If  you  would  refer 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Under  Secretary. 

Summary    or   Juvenile   Delinquenct    Pre- 
vention Act  of  1967 
planning  and  technical  assistance  grants 
(title  1,  part  a) 

a.  Grants  would  be  authorized  to  State 
or  community  public  agencies  to  meet  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  preparing  or 
revising  comprehensive  State-wide  or  com- 
munity-wide plans.  The  Secretary  could 
make  such  planning  a  condition  to  receipt  of 
any  other  aid  under  this  title  in  the  State 
or  community. 

b.  Also  authorized  would  be  grants  to 
State  agencies  to  meet  up  to  00  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  provision  of  technical  assistance 
in  youth  services  to  local  agencies. 

c.  Grants  to  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  planning  for  programs  or  projects  eligible 
for  aid  under  the  bill  would  also  be  au- 
thorized. 

rehabilitative  services  (tttub  i,  part  b) 

a.  Grants  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  with 

the   concurrence   of   the   Attorney   General, 

would  be  authorized  to  any  public  agency 

for    projects    or    programs    for    diagnosing, 
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treating,     and     rehabilitating     delinquent 
youths.* 

b.  To  secure  a  grant  a  public  agency  would 
file  an  application  which  assures  that — 

1.  the  agency  will  coordinate  Its  activities 
with  those  of  other  agencies  providing 
health,  education,  welfare  and  other  basic 
services  in  the  community,  will  make 
reasonable  efiforts  to  secure  any  of  these 
needed  services  which  are  not  otherwise 
available,  but  with  maximum  use  of  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  resources; 

2.  there  will  be  consultation  with  local 
service  agencies  In  formulating  the  project  or 
program,  as  well  as  agencies  Involved  In  the 
correction  process. 

The  application  must  also  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  youth  services  available  in 
the  community,  a  statement  of  the  method 
or  methods  of  Unking  the  service  agencies, 
and  a  showing  that  the  project  or  program 
Is  consistent  with  any  plans  developed  under 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967. 

c.  In  passing  upon  applications,  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to,  among  other  relevant 
local  factors, 

1.  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
projects  and  programs; 

2.  Incidence  of  youth  offenses  and  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

3.  school  drop-out  rates; 

4.  adequacy  of  facilities  and  services; 

5.  extent  of  local  comprehensive  planning. 

d.  Grant  funds  could  be  used  for  paying 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  securing  or 
providing  otherwise  unavailable  essential 
services  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  for 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  unusual,  and  special  purpose  or  innova- 
tive, facilities  which  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  for  the  program.  The  usual  pre- 
vailing wage  requirements  would  be  applica- 
ble to  construction  aided  under  the  bill. 

preventive  services    (title  I,  PART  C) 

a.  Grants  would  be  authorized  to  local 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
for  projects  or  programs  for  securing  or  pro- 
vision (where  not  otherwise  available)  of 
special  diagnostic,  treatment,  or  rehabilita- 
tive services  for  delinquents  or  youths  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent  who  need 
them  to  prevent  or  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

b.  To  secure  a  grant,  a  local  community 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
would  file  an  application  which  assures,  in 
addition  generally  to  the  assurances  and 
Information  required  under  part  B.  that — 

1.  the  agency  or  organization  will  assume 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  It  that  at  least 
those  health,  education,  welfare,  and  basic 
services  which  the  Secretary  5p>eclfies  as 
necessary  will  be  provided  in  the  community 
for  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  In  danger 
of  becoming  so; 

2.  special  efforts  to  make  services  avail- 
able to  youths  with  serious  behavioral 
problems; 

3.  appropriate  youth  participation  In  for- 
mulation and  operation  of  the  program. 


•Parts  B  and  C,  taken  together,  would 
provide  services  to  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent or  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent, 
whatever  their  legal  status.  The  services  pro- 
vided under  part  B  and  part  C  may  be  simi- 
lar, but  the  auspices  are  different.  Part  B 
Is  addressed  to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  and  other  correctional  Institutions 
and  the  youths  with  whom  they  deal.  Part  C 
Is  addressed  to  community  agencies  and  the 
youths  with  whom  they  deal.  The  two  parts 
are  so  designed  as  to  promote  more  Inter- 
action between  these  two  kinds  of  agencies, 
more  use  by  correctional  agencies  of  com- 
munity services,  and  a  tendency,  whenever 
appropriate,  to  render  services  to  youths 
without  identifying  them  as  delinquent  or 
placing  them  In  custody. 


c.  In  passing  on  applications,  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  various  relevant  fac- 
tors. Including  those  which  apply  In  the 
case  of  part  B. 

d.  Grant  funds  could  be  used  to  meet  up 
to  75%  of  the  cost  of  needed  diagnostic, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitative  services  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable  In  the  community, 
but  only  to  the  extent  and  for  the  period 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  community  to 
provide  them  from  other  sources. 

RESEARCH     AND     TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE     (TITLE 
U) 

a.  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  State,  local, 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  wcmld 
be  authorized  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  have  promise  of  making 
a  substantial  contribution  to  improvement 
in  preventive,  treatment,  and  rehabilitative 
services  for  deUnquents  or  potential  delin- 
quents. Such  contracts  could  also  be  made 
with  other  private  groups  and  with  individ- 
uals. Direct  conduct  of  such  activities  by 
the  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized. 

b.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  research  and  to  cooperate  with  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tlons,  with  respect  to  preventive,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitative  services  for  delinquent*  or 
potential  delinquents,  and  to  provide  short- 
term  technical  training. 

c.  The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  coUect,  evaluate,  publish  and  disseminate 
Information  and  materials  relating  to  re- 
search and  other  matters  relating  to  delin- 
quency and  potential  delinquency. 

GENERAL      (TITLE    HI) 

a.  Appointment  of  committees  would  be 
authorized  to  advise  on  general  policy  and 
on  coordination  of  activities  under  the  bill 
and  related  activities. 

b.  The  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  necessary  sums  for  next  4 
fiscal  years  would  be  authorized. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCT     PREVENTION     ACT     OF 
1967 — SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Planning    and    technical    assistance    grants 
(titUI,partA) 
Authorizes  grants  to  meet  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost: 

1.  To  State  or  community  public  agencies 
for  comprehensive  planning; 

2.  To  State  agencies  for  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  in  youth  services  to  local 
agencies; 

3.  For  planning  for  programs  or  projects 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  bill. 

Rehabilitative  services  (title  I,  part  B) 
Authorizes  grants  to  meet  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  unavailable  essential 
services  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  unusual  and  special  purpose  or 
innovative  facilities  to  any  public  agency  for 
projects  or  programs  for  diagnosing,  treat- 
ing, and  rehabilitating  delinquent  youth, 
provided  that  the  agency  assures  it  will  co- 
ordinate with  and  make  maximum  vise  of 
other  relevant  agency  activities  and  will  con- 
sult with  local  service  and  (XJirectional 
agencies  In  formulating  Its  activities. 

Preventive  services  {title  I,  part  C) 
Authorizes  grants  to  meet  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  to  local  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  projects  or  programs  for  securing  or 
providing  special  diagnostic,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitative  services  for  delinquents  or 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent 
who  need  them  to  prevent  or  control  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  grantee  must  assure. 
In  addition  to  assurances  required  under 
title  I,  part  B,  that  It  wlU  assume  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  necessary  services  are  pro- 
vided for  such  youth  In  the  community; 
that  special  efforts  are  made  on  behalf  of 
youth  with  serious  behavioral  problems;  and 
that  there  is  provision  for  youth  participa- 


tion In   formulation  and  operation  of  the 
program. 

Research  and  technical  assistance  {title  II) 
Authorizes  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State,  local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
which  have  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  Improvement  In  preventive, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitative  services  for  de- 
linquents or  potential  delinquents.  Author- 
izes Secretary  to  conduct  research  and  to  co- 
operate with  and  provide  technical  assistance 
to  public  and  private  groups  with  respect  to 
such  services,  and  to  provide  short-term 
technical  training.  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
collect,  evaluate,  publish  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to  research 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  actual  or 
potential  delinquency. 

General  {title  III) 
The  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  necessary  sums  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years  would  be  authorized. 


GAYLORD  P.  GODWIN 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Gaylord 
P.  Grodwin  is  retiring  from  United  Press 
International  which  he  has  served  with 
distinction  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  a  native  of  my  State  and 
an  alumnus  of  my  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  we  both  were 
graduated  from  the  school  of  journalism. 

We  also  share  a  deep  interest  in  agri- 
culture, as  evidenced  by  my  long  service 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  his  coverage  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  UPI  since  1955. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  wire  service 
reporter  at  Kansas  City  in  1927.  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation.  He  was 
transferred  successively  to  United  Press 
offices  at  Oklahoma  City.  Chicago.  Madi- 
son. Wis..  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

He  was  still  a  cub  reporter  when  he 
covered  the  impeachment  and  removal 
from  office  of  Oklahoma's  Gov.  Henry  S. 
Johnston  in  1929.  The  following  years 
brought  other  important  political  assign- 
ments— a  "beat."  the  reporter's  constant 
goal,  when  Wendell  Willkie  withdrew  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1944;  continuing 
coverage  of  Nebraska's  1948  presidential 
preferential  primary  election  in  which  all 
candidates,  announced  or  merely  possi- 
ble, were  entered  with  or  without  their 
consent. 

Like  all  wire  service  repxjrters,  he  was 
not  limited  to  a  single  subject.  He  cov- 
ered, with  equal  competence,  executions 
and  spelling  bees,  football  games  and 
track  meets,  blizzards,  and  floods. 

He  was  respected  by  the  men  and  wom- 
en whose  activities  he  covered — as  well 
as  by  those  with  whom  he  worked — as  a 
blunt-spoken,  no-nonsense  reporter.  He 
did  not  take  kindly  to  Interference. 

His  friends  remember  with  delight  his 
response  to  a  Post  Office  Department  offl- 
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cial  of  some  years  ago  who  protested  that 
a  Godwin  story  about  that  Department 
had  not  been  secured  througl^  proper 
channels. 
The  reporter  said : 

Don't  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  altory,  and 
I  wont  tell  you  how  to  lick  a  stamp 


leu' 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  will 
month  for  their  new  home  at 
N.C.     With   them  go  our  best 
They  will  be  missed. 


ve  next 

Manteo, 

wishes. 


HOW  MANY  RED  SPIES  PER  YEAR? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speakerl  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ^my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema^i  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^hy  does 
not  the  State  Department  tell  us  jwho  the 
18,000  American  travelers  in  Rutsia  are, 
in  whose  interest  they  travel  in  Russia, 
and  who  is  paying  their  expenses? 

As  a  father-taxpayer,  one  of  190  mil- 
lion Americans,  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  Soviet  Consular  Treaty  is  to 
offer  some  security  to  18,000  Americans 
who  travel  annually  behind  the  Commu- 
nist Iron  Curtain.  This  apparently  is 
the  State  Department's  chief,  selling 
point  on  public  opinion.  Yet,  |we  190 
million  are  being  asked  to  pljice  our 
country,  our  lives,  and  our  property  in 
additional  Jeopardy  for  the  benefit  of 
18,000  people,  only  20  of  whom  \^ere  ar- 
rested according  to  State  Department 
records.  Certainly,  we  people  fere  en- 
titled to  a  full  disclosure  of  all  tlje  facts. 
Pending  before  Congress  and  ^ur  Na- 
tion is  this  most  crucial  decision  of 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Consular  Con- 
vention, or  Treaty,  should  be  ratified.  I 
continue  to  receive  a  heavy  flow  lof  mail 
from  my  constituents  and  from  pitizens 
all  over  the  country  who  fear  for  the 
safety  and  defense  of  our  America  and 
the  risk  of  any  treaty  involvement  with 
the  Commimists.  They  raise  qiiestions 
that  I  am  unable  to  answer  and  that  I 
have  not  heard  discussed  nor  adequately 
presented  to  the  public  from  anji  of  the 
administration  sources.  j 

In  the  interest  of  public  opinion  and 
academic  freedom  regarding  thik  Com- 
munist treaty  convention,  I  have  a  study 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hicks,  Jr..  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Liberty  Lobby  and 
which,  I  am  told,  was  delivered]  before 
the  appropriate  committee.  The  bene- 
fit of  his  remarks  and  study  wai  given 
very  little  exposure  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  certainly  we,  in  Congress]  do  not 
want  to  hide  any  of  the  facts  of  argu- 
ments so  vital  to  national  defeiise  and 
our  individual  survival.  1 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  Mr.  Hicks'  complete  statement  into 
the  Record  for  the  reading  and  study 
of  my  colleagues:  T 

Statement  or  W.  B.  Hicks.  Jb.,  EtECtrnvK 
Secketart,  Libibty  Lobby,  Before  tJie  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committer  Hear- 
ings ON  Soviet  Consxtlar  Convention, 
Februart  17,  1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  tHe  Com- 
mittee, I  am  W.  B.  HlclSB,  Jr.,  Executlv^  Secre- 
tary of  Liberty  Lobby.     I  appear  tbday  to 


oppose  the  Soviet  Consular  Convention  In 
the  name  of  the  170,000  subscribers  to  the 
Liberty  Letter,  our  monthly  legislative  re- 
port. I  have  been  authorized  to  take  this 
position  by  our  Board  of  Policy  which,  at  the 
moment.  Is  made  up  of  some  10,000  of  our 
subscribers  who  have  Joined  our  Board  of 
Policy  In  order  to  take  a  more  active  role 
In  the  Liberty  Lobby.  Our  Board  of  Pol- 
icy has  voted  overwhelmingly  to  support  a 
pro-American  foreign  policy  and  It  Is  our 
belief  that  this  treaty  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
fails  to  meet  that  standard. 

We  wUl  restrict  our  testimony  on  the 
treaty  to  a  summary  of  the  arguments  and 
counter-arguments  for  and  against  the 
treaty,  as  they  are  curerntly  being  presented 
by  the  State  Department,  the  press,  In  let- 
ters from  Senators  to  their  constituents,  and 
by  those  actively  opposing  the  treaty. 

First,  the  arguments  put  forward  In  sup- 
port of  the  treaty,  each  followed  by  the 
counter-argument  of  the  opposition. 

1.  Argument:  If  ratified,  the  Convention 
would  bring  important  and  immediate  bene- 
fits to  the  18,000  or  more  American  citizens 
who  travel  to  the  U.S^S.R.  each  year. 

Counter-argument:  The  only  benefit  to  the 
ordinary  American  traveler  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  access  to  American  consular 
offices  in  the  limited  number  of  cities  In  the 
XJ.S.S  Jl.  where  consulates  may  be  established. 
According  to  the  State  Department,  only  one 
such  location  (Leningrad)  Is  now  contem- 
plated. Travelers  In  any  other  cities  would 
not  be  aided  unless  they  happened  to  be 
arrested.  Since  June  of  1964,  when  the  treaty 
was  signed,  only  20  Americans  have  been  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  benefits  of 
this  treaty  would  apply  to  these  20  but  not 
to  the  18,000  per  year  claimed  by  the  State 
Depjirtment. 

2.  Argument:  The  treaty  will  protect 
Americans  arrested  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Counter-argument:  The  protection  offered 
by  the  treaty  consists  solely  of  visiting  rights 
by  consular  officials.  There  are  no  conces- 
sions by  the  Soviets  to  American  standards 
of  Justice.  There  is  no  provision  for  Jury 
trial.  There  Is  no  provision  against  self- 
incrimination.  There  Is  no  provision  for 
facing  one's  accuser.  There  Is  no  provision 
against  cruel  or  unusual  punishment.  Con- 
trary to  the  statement  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  one  supporter  of  the  treaty,  there  U  no 
provision  for  release  of  a  prisoner. 

3.  Argument:  The  treaty  offers  an  unusual 
(for  the  Soviet  Union)  right  of  access  to 
American  prisoners  by  consular  officials. 

Counter-argument:  The  right  of  notifica- 
tion and  access  to  arrested  Americans  within 
four  days  of  their  confinement  Is  unusual 
only  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  right  of 
access  has  always  been  granted  by  the  United 
States  and  most  other  clvUlzed  nations.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Union  over  thirty  years  ago, 
the  Soviet  Government  promised  the  Im- 
mediate Implementation  of  this  right  of 
access.    This  promise  was  never  carried  out. 

4.  Argument:  If  this  right  of  access  had 
been  in  effect,  Newcomb  Mott  (the  American 
who  died  while  imprisoned  in  the  U.S.S.B. 
last  year),  might  still  be  alive. 

Counter-argument:  This  argument  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Newcomb  Mott  com- 
mitted suicide  In  a  fit  of  despair.  There 
is  Just  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  murdered  by  fellow  prisoners  on  his 
prison  train.  Further,  it  assumed  that 
Mott's  despair  resulted  from  lack  of  contact 
with  Americans  rather  than  the  circum- 
stances of  his  trial  and  prospective  "puiUsh- 
ment." 

In  a  more  recent  case,  that  of  Mr.  Kazan, 
no  protection  at  all  would  have  been  forth- 
coming under  the  proposed  treaty  because 
the  Soviets  turned  him  over  to  a  Czecho- 
slovaklan  court  for  trial.  Nothing  in  the 
treaty  would  prevent  the  Soviets  from  adopt- 
ing this  procedure  as  a  standard  practice  to 


avoid  the  access  provisions  of  the  treaty  if 
it  is  ratified. 

5.  Argument:  American  personnel  who 
serve  as  officers  and  employees  in  any  con- 
sulates we  may  establish  In  the  U.S.SJI. 
must  have  the  protection  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity offered  by  this  treaty. 

Counter-argument:  This  argument  as- 
sumes that  the  necessity  for  American  con- 
sulates and  personnel  is  taken  for  granted 
Therefore,  its  validity  depends  entirely  on 
first  proving  the  necessity  for  additional  U5. 
diplomatic  offices  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

6.  Argument:  American  consulates  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  offer  valuable  "windows" 
on  the  "closed  society"  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

Counter-argument:  Diplomatic  officials 
who  have  served  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
complained  of  the  extensive  restrictions 
placed  upon  their  movement  and  activities 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  "closed  society" 
necessarily  means  that  useful  observations 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain  for  our  personnel 
there  than  for  Soviet  personnel  stationed  In 
the  United  States.  It  follows  that  we  would 
obtain  little  useful  information  In  com- 
parison to  what  the  Soviets  would  gain  by 
having  offices  in  cities  In  this  Nation  where 
they  are  presently  not  allowed  to  operate. 

In  addition,  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
security  In  an  American  consulate  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  (against  "bugging"  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices)  might  in  fact  make  our  con- 
sulate more  of  a  "window"  on  our  diplomatic 
operations,  for  the  Soviets. 

7.  Argument:  The  convention  does  not 
provide  for  the  opening  of  consulates,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  In  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
provides  for  no  new  Soviet  personnel  In  this 
country. 

Counter-argument:  This  argument  Is  pure 
sophistry,  beneath  the  dignity  of  even  the 
State  Department.  Immediately  following 
Article  1  of  the  treaty,  which  contains  a 
definition  of  terms,  follows  the  title  of  the 
next  five  articles:  "Opening  of  consular 
establishments,  appointment  of  consular  of- 
ficers and  employees,"  and  the  content  of 
Articles  2  through  6  Is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
visions imder  which  the  State  Department 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  establish  con- 
sulates and  appoint  consular  personnel. 
The  treaty  does  not  In  fact  actually  open 
any  new  consulates,  but  If  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  It  gives  the  State  Department 
a  "blank  check"  to  open  an  unlimited 
number  of  consulates  with  no  further  con- 
sultation of  the  Senate. 

8.  Argument:  Consulates  could  be  opened 
whether  or  not  the  present  Convention  Is 
ratified. 

Counter-argument:  The  obvious  reply  to 
this  argiunent  Is:  Why  then,  the  need  for 
including  consulates  In  this  treaty?  Ob- 
viously, there  Is  something  contained  In  this 
treaty  that  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 
That  "something"  is  certainly  not  the  right 
of  "notification  and  access"  because  this 
right  Is  provided  to  an  even  greater  degree 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Consular  Relations  signed  on  April  24, 
1963  by  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
now  been  signed  by  a  total  of  62  nations. 
The  Vienna  Convention  needs  only  one  more 
ratification  to  become  effective  but  has  never 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  ratified. 

■Opponents  of  the  treaty  believe  that  the 
necessity  for  this  treaty  from  the  State  De- 
partment point  of  view  Is  simply  the  desire 
of  the  State  Department  to  exempt  Soviet 
Consular  personnel  from  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out Senate  ratification  of  a  featy. 

9.  Argument:  The  number  of  Soviet  con- 
sular personnel  would  be  limited  to  12  or  15 
per  consulate  and  would  not  greatly  increase 
the  total  number  of  Soviet  personnel  enjoy- 
ing diplomatic  Immunity. 

Counter-argument:  First,  there  Is  no  nu- 
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merlcal  limitation  contained  in  the  treaty 
Itself.  Thus,  what  the  State  Department 
fMesees  as  the  number  of  personnel  Involved 
may  well  prove  Inaccurate  in  actual  practice. 
Again,  this  treaty  is  a  "blank  check"  to  the 
State  Department  and  once  ratified,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  no  further  control  over  Its 
Implementation. 

Further,  there  Is  the  factor  of  the  "most 
favored  nation"  clauses  that  exist  in  consular 
conventions  cxurently  in  force  with  other 
nations.  Including  some  Communist  nations. 
These  clauses  will  go  Into  effect  If  this  treaty 
Is  ratified,  entitling  hundreds  of  consular 
personnel  already  here  to  full  diplomatic 
immunity.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Rusk  stated:  "If  all  of  them  exercise 
that  option,  our  estimate  is  that  approxi- 
mately 400  officers  and  employees  could  be 
involved." 

10.  Argument:  We  will  be  protected  against 
the  activities  of  Soviet  personnel  because  of 
the  power  to  "expel"  Soviet  consular  officials. 

Counter-argument:  The  power  to  send  a 
Soviet  official  home  if  he  commits  a  crime 
such  as  bribery,  extortion,  blackmail,  kid- 
napping or  murder,  Is  hardly  a  protection. 

11.  Argument:  We  will  gain  Just  as  much 
from  "diplomatic  immvmlty"  as  the  Soviets. 

Counter-argument :  This  argument  assumes 
that  our  personnel  In  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  Identical  purposes  and  functions  with 
those  of  Soviet  personnel  In  the  United  States. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  testified  that  "Involving 
the  great  bulk  of  their  official  personnel  In 
Intelligence  activity  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  Soviets  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible any  and  all  official  means  ...  as  trans- 
mission belts  to  carry  additional  Intelligence 
personnel  Into  this  country." 

If  this  is  the  purpose  and  function  of  our 
diplomatic  personnel  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  this  treaty  should  be  properly  referred 
to  as  a  "spy  exchange  program." 

We  should  also  consider  the  fact  that  while 
the  Soviets  will  be  given  access  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  Communism, 
many  of  whom  have  relatives  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  who  ajre  subject  to  extor- 
tion and  blackmail  .  .  .  there  is  no  such 
body  of  refugees  from  the  West  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  on  whom  our  officials  would 
practice  extortion  and  blackmail.  Hence, 
there  will  be  no  reciprocity  on  this  point. 

12.  Argument:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  agreed 
that  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  United  States  by  entering  Into  such  a 
treaty  outweigh  any  disadvantages. 

Counter-argument:  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  of  January  23,  1967  Hoover 
stated,  "The  FBI  Is  not  a  policy-making 
agency  and  we  do  not  express  opinions. 
Since  1924,  when  I  became  Its  Director,  the 
FBI  has  refrained  from  Injecting  itself  Into 
the  area  of  legislation.  The  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  which  Is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  Is  no  exception  to  this 
long-standing  rule." 

13.  Argument:  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

Counter-argument:  As  Is  clear  from  the 
above  quotation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  never  "op- 
posed" the  treaty  In  the  first  place.  He 
merely  reported  the  facts  as  he  knew  them 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

At  that  time  he  stated  that  "a  cherished 
goal  of  the  Soviet  intelligence  services  was 
realized  when  the  United  States  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  1, 
1964,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  establish- 
ment of  consulates  in  oiu-  respective  coun- 
tries. One  Soviet  Intelligence  officer  In  com- 
menting on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  this  presented  his  service 
and  that  It  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  en- 
hance their  Intelligence  operations." 

In  the  letter  to  Senator  Mundt  referred  to 


above,  Mr.  Hoover  stated,  "You  speclfloally 
inquired  whether  I  had  changed  my  views 
or  whether  any  evidence  has  developed  to 
make  me  change  my  mind  about  my  testi- 
mony of  March  4,  1965.  The  answer  Is  an 
luiequlvocal  no." 

14.  Argument:  The  FBI  can  copre  with  any 
increase  espionage  arising  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Soviet  consulates. 

Counter-argument:  The  FBI  and  the  other 
coiinter-lntelligence  agencies  have  never 
been  100%  effective  in  the  control  of  espio- 
nage. The  history  of  the  Cold  War  is  replete 
with  examples  of  Soviet  espionage  activities 
that  have  succeeded  In  yielding  some  of  our 
most  Important  secrets  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  cases 
was  the  theft  of  the  secrets  of  the  Atomic 
bomb,  which  gave  the  Soviet  Union  the 
weapon  without  which  there  could  be  no 
Cold  War.  The  Oppenhelmer  Hearings  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  revealed  that  the 
command  post  of  the  Berkeley-based  spy  ring 
that  delivered  the  A-Bomb  to  the  Soviets  was 
located  in  the  Consulate  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  San  Francisco. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
Soviet  Consulate  was  able  to  function  as  a 
spy-center  without  the  special  benefits  of 
consular  Inviolability  and  Immunity  con- 
tained In  this  treaty. 

In  fact,  considering  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  against  any  Inspection  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment and  baggage  brought  Into  the  United 
States,  for  shipment  to  consulates,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  Is  no  way,  short  of 
violating  the  treaty  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  FBI  to  detect  the  Importation  of  any- 
thing, from  narcotics  to  A-Bombs,  so  long 
as  It  Is  marked  "Diplomatic  Pouch."  Fur- 
thermore, should  a  shipment  of  narcotics  be 
detected,  there  Is  no  way  to  prevent  its 
delivery  short  of  abrogating  Article  18  (2)  of 
the  treaty. 

15.  Argument:  Ratification  of  this  treaty 
will  lead  to  reduced  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Counter-argument:  There  are  numerous 
ways  In  which  the  establishment  of  consul- 
ates in  both  countries  could  lead  to  an  in- 
crease, rather  than  a  decrease  of  tension  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Any  serious  Incident 
Involving  a  violation  of  our  consular  estab- 
lishment or  the  Immunity  of  our  consular 
personnel,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
could  lead  to  outraged  demands  by  the 
American  people  that  the  treaty  be  nullified. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  act  of  a  Soviet  offi- 
cial, accidental  or  otherwise,  which  might  In- 
flame American  public  opinion  could  have 
the  same  result.  In  addition,  acts  of  re- 
venge or  agitation  by  refugee  groups  In  this 
country  against  Soviet  consulates  (such 
as  the  recent  bombUig  of  the  Yugoslav  con- 
sulates) could  add  to  the  "tensions"  between 
oiu"  countries. 

15.  Argument:  An  Important  part  of  the 
whole  exercise  of  diplomacy  these  days  Is  to 
Isolate  the  Vietnam  war,  to  maintain  as  good 
relations  as  possible  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  a  tense 
period. 

Counter-argument:  The  "isolation"  of  the 
Vietnam  war  would  seem  to  require  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  that  they  cease  to  supply  the 
enemy  there.  Yet,  Poland  alone  has  ten  car- 
go vessels  carrying  Soviet-bloc  weapons  to 
North  Vietnam  of  a  full-time  basis,  and 
Soviet  leaders  have  proclaimed  their  full  sup- 
port of  the  Hanoi  efforts  to  subjugate  South 
Vietnam. 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    THE   TREATY 

The  principle  argfuments  against  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  are: 

1.  Argument:  350,000  Americans  per  day 
are  involuntarily  risking  arbitrary  loss  of 
blood,  limb  and  life  by  Soviet  weapons  In 
Vietnam,  In  comparison  to  the  12  or  18  thou- 
sand per  year  who  are  voluntarily  risking 
arbitrary  arrest  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Beside   this   comparison,   all   other  argu- 


ments for  and  against  this  treaty  pale  In 
signflcance  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Counter-argument:  This  Is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  must  "Build  Bridges"  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

2.  Argument:  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
trusted  to  adhere  to  any  agreement,  unless 
it  offers  them  more  than  It  offers  the  other 
party.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  Soviet 
Consular  Convention  was  signed  for  the  So- 
viets by  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  same  man  who 
was  accused  by  President  Kennedy  of  de- 
liberately lying  to  him  about  the  missiles 
sent  to  Cuba  in  1962. 

Counter-argument:  If  the  Soviets  violate 
this  treaty,  it  can  be  considered  void,  and  In 
any  case,  can  be  canceled  with  six  months 
notice. 

3.  Argument:  One  of  the  restUts  of  this 
treaty  will  be  to  increase  trade  with  the 
enemy  In  Vietnam,  by  way  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Counter-argument:  Those  who  make  this 
objection  apparently  base  It  on  the  fact  that 
the  Convention  states  that  consular  officers 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  entitled  "to 
further  the  development  of  commercial,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  scientific  relations  .  .  . 
between  the  two  countries."  This  Is  the  kind 
of  phrase  which  Is  found  In  all  consular  con- 
ventions and  agreements  which  the  United 
States  has  signed  with  other  countries  In  the 
20th  Century.  It  does  not  mean  that  there 
win  be  any  change  In  the  natiu-e  of  our  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  so-called  strategic 
Items. 

4.  Argument:  It  is  clearly  established  that 
Soviet  diplomatic  officials  are  secret  police- 
men or  Intelligence  agents  first,  and  diplo- 
mats second.  Besides  the  Hoover  testimony 
on  this  point,  there  Is  the  statement  of  Oleg 
Penkovskly,  who  was  the  second-ranking 
agent  of  the  GRU  Itself,  who  said:  "In  a 
Soviet  consulate,  almost  100  per  cent  of  the 
personnel  are  KGB,  with  one  or  two  GRU 
officers   Included."     {Penkovskiy   Papers) 

Counter-argument:  This  treaty  offers  ad- 
vantages to  us  that  are  worth  the  risks  of 
additional  Soviet  Intelligence  agents  being 
stationed  In  the  consulates. 

6.  Argument:  Soviet  KGB  agents  are  not 
simply  ordinary  spies  who  gather  informa- 
tion, they  are  also  trained  assassins, 
equipped  with  special  weapons  and  poisons 
to  make  their  victims  appear  to  have  died 
naturally,  or  by  suicide.  In  addition,  they 
have  used  their  consular  positions  In  the 
past  to  extort  Information  from  refugees, 
blackmail  security  risks  and  even  to  kidnap 
those  whom  they  consider  dangerous  to 
them,  such  as  the  case  of  Oksana  Kasenklna, 
and,  perhaps,  Povl  Bang-Jensen. 

Counter-argument:  There  have  been  no 
recent  cases  of  this  nature,  and  again,  this 
treaty  offers  advantages  to  us  that  are  worth 
the  risks. 

6.  Argument:  We  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  all  those  who  have  sought  and  received 
asylum  from  Communism  by  coming  to 
America,  not  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
privileged  Communist  sanctuaries  here, 
from  which  they  can  be  terrorized  anew  by 
their  former  enemies. 

Counter-argument:  When  they  come  to 
this  country.  It  Is  up  to  them  to  accept  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  America  and  not 
spend  their  time  agitating  hate  against  the 
coxmtrles  from  which  they  came.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  January  31, 1967,  p.  2011.) 

7.  Argument:  The  provisions  for  "diplo- 
matic immunity"  contained  In  this  treaty 
are  unique  for  a  consular  convention.  We 
have  such  conventions  with  more  than  30 
other  nations,  and  none  of  them  provide 
Immunity  for  felonies.  Why  should  we  pro- 
vide something  special  for  the  Soviets? 

Counter-argument:  This  point  was  not  In 
our  original  draft  because  it  Is  not  a  part  of 
oxir  general  practice.  But  when  the  matter 
was  raised  by  the  Soviets  we  gave  It  close 
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examination.  We  felt  that  In  vleff  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  chara«:  er  of  the 
two  societies  that  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  us  to  go  ahead  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  this  ^tement 
with  a  reiteration  of  the  argument  against 
this  treaty  for  which  there  Is  noj  satisfac- 
tory counter-argument.  I 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  1^  ally  in 
North  Vietnam  with  the  only  weajpon  that 
can  shoot  down  the  aircraft  being  fflown  by 
American  pilots  who  represent  the  I  cream  of 
our  air  forces.  These  Soviet  anljl-alrcraft 
missiles  are  maintained — proballly  even 
manned — by  the  Soviet  "techniolans"  to 
whom  the  Soviet  press  has  referred 
Ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  VI 
people." 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  to 
consideration  in  the  case  of  this 
the  remarks  of  your  colleagues  In 
House  of  Congress,  where  In  rec( 
there  have  been  expressions  of  gra^ 
on  the  general  subject  of  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  spe^lflc  sub- 
ject of  this  Consular  Convention.  One  Con- 
gressman who  represents  a  city  vAiere  It  is 
proposed  to  locate  a  Soviet  consulage  has  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  the  reaction  ojr  his  con- 
stituents who  have  lost  dear  ones  [to  Soviet 
Russian  terrorism  might  be  so  violent  as  to 
create  a  dangeroiis  situation  for  th0  cause  of 
International  peace.  Another,  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs 
Committee  has  decried  the  fact  thai  this  con- 
sular treaty  Is  proposed  while  Sovl^  ammu- 
nition, flred  from  almost  all  typei  of  Rus- 
sian-made guns,  Is  killing  and  maiming 
Americans  In  Vietnam.  I 

And  in  closing.  I  refer  you  to  tie  remark 
of  a  member  of  Congress  who  arcjse  to  in- 
form the  House  Just  days  ago  that  his  own 
son.  a  Lieutenant  in  Vietnam,  ha<|  Just  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  Soviet  weabon.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  of  Represeniatlves.  as 
a  cross-section  of  the  American  p^ple.  may 
be  taken  as  a  reliable  gauge  of  the  current  at- 
titude of  the  people  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  argximents  and  answers  ito  all  the 
reasons  for  and  against  this  trea(ty.  except 
In  the  case  of  this  argument.  Wt(at  answer 
can  a  Senator  give  to  the  bereaved  parent  or 
wife  of  an  American  who  has  beeq  deprived 
of  his  right  to  life  by  the  acts  of  the  crimi- 
nal government  to  whom  this  treat  y  seeks  to 
build  a  "bridge"? 

Thank  you. 


ENLIGHTENING     EDITORlMi     ON 
SALISBURY'S  HANOI  REP0RTING 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  extendi  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reford  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  recently 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
disservice  to  his  country  which  JMr.  Har- 
rison Salisbury  had  rendered  tiijough  his 
so-called  factual  reporting  of  civilian 
bombing  in  Hanoi.  At  the  time  1  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
I  referred  to  previous  dispatches  filed  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  when  he  was  ,a  corre- 
spondent in  Moscow  for  the  highly  re- 
spected New  York  Times.  l|  directed 
your  attention  to  the  variant  of  the 
contents  of  his  copy  when  filed  lln  Russia 
and  his  subsequent  articles  aft^r  he  had 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

I  also  directed  your  attenti(^n  to  the 
statements  made  in  his  dispaltch  from 
Hanoi  which  did  not  indicate  that  his 


figures  were  spoon-fed  him  by  North 
Vietnam  officials.  He  subsequently  de- 
scribed his  oversight  as  a  journalistic 
error.  I  termed  it  a  colossal  error  and 
very  bad  reporting  by  spewing  the  Com- 
munist line. 

After  I  had  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  editorial  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Picayune  Item,  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  same  subject.  Now,  un- 
doubtedly, many  other  comments  have 
been  made  editorially  on  Mr.  Salisbury's 
sloppy  reporting  wiiich  served  the  Com- 
munist Party  line,  but  I  doubt  if  there 
has  been  or  can  be  written  an  editorial 
which  demands  more  attention  than  this 
editorial  to  which  I  direct  your  attention. 

This  editorial  from  the  Picayime  Item 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  observa- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  subject  because 
of  the  identity  of  the  author. 

Charles  Nutter  is  one  of  the  best  news- 
papermen I  have  ever  known,  and  I  have 
known  many  of  them. 

He  is  armed  with  impressive  creden- 
tials to  make  his  opinion  of  Harrison 
Salisbury  most  important  and  most 
acceptable. 

My  observations  recently  were  based 
entirely  on  the  documented  background 
of  Mr.  Salisbury  and  the  documentation 
of  his  most  recent  exploits.  Mr.  Nutter's 
observation  is  based  on  personal  observ- 
ance of  other  Times  correspondents  and 
their  modus  operandi  in  Communist- 
flavored  atmospheres. 

Mr.  Nutter,  when  I  first  met  him.  was 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
New  Orleans. 

His  assignments  with  the  Associated 
Press  included  service  in  Russia  when  I 
am  informed  that  Walter  Duranty,  a 
Times  correspondent,  openly  boasted  for 
some  20  years  that  he  wrote  to  please  the 
Communist  government  because  he 
wanted  to  stay  there  and  not  be  thrown 
out. 

Mr.  Nutter  also  served  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  when  Herbert  Mat- 
thews was  openly  boasting  that  he 
wanted  the  Communist  government  to 
win  the  war  and  wrote  accordingly.  In 
case  it  has  slipped  your  memory,  this  is 
the  same  Matthews  who  went  to  Cuba 
in  1957  and  glorified  Fidel  Castro  to  the 
point  that  the  State  Department  began 
undermining  the  legitimate  government, 
and  Batista  fled  and  Castro  took  over. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  prac- 
tice of  reporters  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  Communist  countries  or  countries 
where  the  Communists  are  attempting 
to  gain  control  is  no  novelty. 

But  Mr.  Nutter's  credentials  as  an  out- 
standing newspaperman  and  reporter  go 
beyond  his  service  in  the  areas  which  I 
have  mentioned.  He  was  selected  by  the 
Associated  Press  to  direct  its  South 
American  activities  before  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  famed  International  House 
in  New  Orleans  to  become  its  director. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nutter 
knows  whereof  he  writes,  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  he  has  returned  to  the 
newspaper  fleld  suid  is  using  his  talents 
to  cry  out,  admittedly  perhaps  in  a  wil- 
derness, against  those  actions  which  tend 
to  undermine  America  and  its  tradi- 
tional institutions. 


I  share  the  opinion  with  many  tliat 
Harrison  Salisbury's  articles  on  Hanoi 
did  more  damage  to  the  United  States 
than  sending  100.000  soldiers  there  could 
have  done. 

Here  is  the  editorial,  written  almost 
immediately  after  the  Salisbury  articles, 
which  I  commend  to  your  attention  and 
study. 

[Prom  the  Picayune  (Miss.)  Item) 
A   Questionable  Newspaper   Stunt 

We  doubt  that  the  New  York  Times  Is 
going  to  pick  up  any  honors  for  Harrison 
Salisbury's  coverage  from  Hanoi  in  Vietnam 
where  it  appears  he  has  been  mousetrapped 
by  the  North  Vietnam  government  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  finds  himself  and  his  paper 
peddling  the  propaganda  of  a  government 
which  is  killing  and  injuring  several  hun- 
dred Americans  weekly  in  war. 

The  paper  and  Salisbury  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  backlash  of  this  Journalistic  stunt 
whereby  he  was  admitted  alone  of  American 
newspapermen  to  Hanoi  by  that  government, 
evidently  because  Ho  Chi  Minh  felt  he  could 
depend  on  this  great  American  paper  to  dis- 
seminate Communist  propaganda.  It  now 
comes  out  that  Sallsburg  Is  being  briefed  by 
Australian  and  British  communists  In  Hanoi, 
and  his  dispatches  reflect  their  line  of  antl- 
Americanism. 

The  Associated  Press  and  scores  of  other 
American  newspapers  have  tried  for  years 
to  station  correspondents  in  Hanoi  to  cover 
that  side  of  the  conflict.  But  they  all  have 
been  turned  down  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  stlU  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  action 
therefore  of  admitting  Salisbury,  an  iFSist- 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tu^'s 
who  had  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  Mos- 
cow, is  questionable. 

The  Communists  there  apparently  felt  that 
he  could  be  depended  upon  to  write  the  kind 
of  news  reports  which  they  felt  would  help 
their  cause  and  further  divide  the  American 
people.  And  so  far  Salisbury  has  accom- 
modated Hanoi  by  sending  back  dispatches 
critical  of  American  bombing  raids,  and  other 
dispatches  of  dubious  truth. 

Salisbury  Is  a  competent,  highly  honored 
newspaperman  whose  dispatches  from  the 
Soviet  Union  won  him  much  acclaim,  but 
never  displeased  the  Soviets  because  they  al- 
ways closely  followed  the  Soviet  line  as  In- 
deed dispatches  to  the  New  York  Times  from 
the  Soviet  Union  have  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

Every  American  correspondent  In  Russia  in 
the  last  50  years  has  spread  the  government 
line  and  Its  propaganda  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  It  is  Impossible  always  to  ferret  out 
the  truth  where  news  sources  are  closed  and 
where  there  Is  heavy  censorship.  For  ex- 
ample to  this  day  no  outsider  has  ever  seen 
the  Russian  space  bases  or  seen  a  space 
launching  or  recovery;  correspondents  have 
to  accept  the  bulletins  Issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, true  or  false. 

Such  coverage  can  be  excused  from  non- 
belligerent nations  which  we  are  not  fight- 
ing in  a  hot  war.  But  this  becomes  inac- 
ceptable  and  Inexcusable  when  it  comes  from 
a  nation  against  which  we  have  350.000  men 
fighting  and  dying,  and  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  war  to  the  death. 

Salisbury's  Interviews  with  government 
■leaders  become  sheer  propaganda,  and  his 
reports  about  our  bombings  are  hearsay  on 
his  part.  He  saw  none  such  and  saw  no 
civilians  killed.  Indeed  American  pilots  have 
been  quick  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the 
propaganda  fed  him  by  briefing  communist 
officers.  They  know  far  more  about  the 
situation  than  the  correspondent,  hand- 
picked  for  entry,  and  who  arrived  weeks  or 
months  after  the  bombings. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  highly  respected 
Times  Is  being  used  by  the  Hanoi  Commu- 
nists to  mislead,  misinform  and  divide  the 
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American  people.  But  that  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening. Hanoi's  only  mistake  wajs  that  It 
failed  to  recognize  what  a  valuable  ally  It 
might  have  had  for  Its  propaganda  a  year 
or  two  or  three  ago. 

If  Hanoi  was  honest  In  wanting  the  truth 
known  it  would  open  its  doors  to  all  legiti- 
mate American  correspondents  and  would  let 
them  file  news  freely  from  Hanoi.  But  this 
would  not  serve  the  propaganda  purpose  be- 
cause some  correspondents  would  dig  deeper 
than  others  and  might  expose  the  truth. 

The  New  York  Times  still  Is  held  responsi- 
ble In  government  and  newspaper  circles  for 
ItE  action  m  praising  and  promoting  Fidel 
Castro  and  undermining  Batista  In  Cuba  to 
the  point  the  rebel  Communist  was  able  to 
overthrow  the  legitimate  Cuban  government 
and  txirn  that  country  over  to  the  Commu- 
nists. A  member  of  the  Times  editorial 
board,  still  employed  there,  was  responsible 
for  this  tragic  event. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  this  newspaper  to  stop  Its  use  by  the 
communists  to  mislead  the  people  In  this 
country,  quickly  and  effectively.  With- 
drawal of  Salisbury  until  Vietnam  admitted 
all  legitimate  correspondents  would  be  the 
proper  action  but  It  will  not  be  taken  by  this 
newspaper,  whose  purposes  are  as  question- 
able in  Hanoi  as  they  were  In  Havana  nearly 
a  decade  ago. 


WEST   VIRGINIA'S   BOOMING   OHIO 
VALLEY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  23  I  had  the  honor 
to  introduce  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Spe- 
cialty Chemical  Division,  Stauflfer 
Chemical  Co.,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  22d  annual  dinner  of  the 
Point  Pleasant-Mason  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  excellent  meeting 
was  held  In  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  and 
revealed  the  great  progress  and  exciting 
future  plans  for  economic  development 
In  this  great  and  booming  Ohio  Valley 
of  West  Virginia. 

Because  Vice  President  Baldwin  brings 
out  some  little -known  facts  concerning 
the  contribution  which  Mason  County 
and  West  Virginia  are  making  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  Nation, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  this 
fine  address  with  my  remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hechler, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honor  and  a 
personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  before  you  this  evening.  I  want  to 
thank  Ken  Hechler  for  that  most  compli- 
mentary Introduction. 

I  have  become  aware  that  In  past  years, 
the  meetings  of  your  chamber  of  commerce 
have  brought  to  Point  Pleasant  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  speakers  .  .  .  men  like 
a  distinguished  professor.  Dr.  Moffat,  who 
spoke  on  presidents'  wives,  and  an  unusual 
celebrity.  Colonel  Chuck  Yeager  whose 
speech  In  1966  almost  made  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  aboard  his  soaring  Jet  when  It  first 
broke  the  sound  barrier. 

Tonight  I  have  no  Inside  glimpses  of 
White  House  families  to  expound  upon  nor 
am  I  likely  to  take  you  up  Into  the  deep 
blue  on  a  flight  Into  history.  I  do  have  a 
message,  however,  that  Is  bound  to  interest 
you  .  .  .  primarily  because  It  Is  about  you 
and  about  Mason  County,  West  Virginia. 


MASON     COUNTY  S     CONTRIBtmON 

I  would  wager  that  few  of  you  really  know 
the  full  story  of  what  you  and  your  county 
today  contribute  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  In  the 
chemical  Industry  all  of  my  adult  life,  I 
would  naturally  tend  to,  and  will,  focus  ujKjn 
that  aspect  of  your  local  area's  productivity. 
So  In  that  vein,  then,  let  me  tell  you  some 
of  the  exciting  facts  that  make  Mason  Coun- 
ty's industrial  role  a  most  significant  one. 
It  has  all  been  accomplished  in  Just  the 
past  ten  years. 

Of  the  numerous  chemical  products  manu- 
factured today  in  your  local  area,  many 
beneficially  affect  the  dally  lives  of  most 
everyone  of  you — probably  vrtthout  your 
realizing  how.  You,  therefore,  may  be  in- 
terested in  some  statistics  and  information 
which,  by  the  way,  may  also  prove  useful  to 
your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Its  pro- 
motional  programs. 

CAPACITY    FOR    POLYESTER    RESINS 

Today  Mason  County  possesses  about  1/12 
of  the  total  U.  S.  production  capacity  for 
polyester  resins.  Maybe  this  doesn't  sound 
very  large  to  you  but  actually  out  of  the 
total  national  output.  Mason  County  ac- 
counts for  a  healthy  75  million  pounds  of 
polyester  resins  which  are  locally  produced 
by  your  neighbors,  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company.  Polyester  resins  have  many 
uses.  Goodyear's  Is  used  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  tire  cord. 

You  have  all  heard  of  dacron.  Dupont  sells 
their  polyester  fiber  under  that  trade  name. 
Polyester  resin  Is  also  used  to  produce  most 
of  the  magnetic  recording  tapes  in  the 
United  States.  So  this  particular  chemical 
product  from  Mason  County  finds  its  way 
Into  many  areas  of  activity  throughout  our 
land  and,  for  that  matter,  the  world. 

VINTL    PLASTIC    PRODUCTION 

Let  us  take  another  product  polyvinyl 
chloride — one  of  the  largest  voltune  plastics 
produced  today  In  the  United  States — and 
more  commonly  known  to  most  of  you  as 
"vinyl  plastic."  It  Is  used  for  so  many 
things,  such  as,  for  example,  the  shower 
curtains  In  your  bathroom,  the  upholstery 
covering  in  your  car,  the  protective  cover  for 
your  outdoor  furniture,  plastic  pipe  for  drain- 
age ditches.  Insulation  on  electrical  wiring, 
the  vinyl  fioor  tile  In  your  kitchen.  Mason 
County  proudly  includes  among  Its  major  In- 
dustries the  Pantasote  Company.  Its  new 
plant  produces  a  generous  4%  of  the  total 
U.S.  output  of  polyvinyl  chloride  resins. 
This  share  Is  a  significant  one  since,  out  of 
total  U.S.  productive  capacity.  Mason  County 
alone  accounts  for  over  100  million  pounds. 
I  would  not  be  loyal  to  Stauffer  If,  at  this 
point,  I  did  not  mention  that  we  also  are 
an  Important  producer  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
resins — with  plants  In  California,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Included  In  the  major  product  groups 
produced  by  Stauffer  chemical  at  its  plant 
here  are  phosphate  esters.  Our  continuous 
production  unit  for  phosphate  esters  Is  the 
largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  Stauffer's 
combined  production  for  all  phosphate 
esters  represents  30%  of  the  U.S.  capacity 
for  this  type  of  product. 

Phosphate  esters  have  a  wide  variety  of 
uses  and  applications.  Although  you  may 
not  realize  It,  you  all  come  In  contact  with 
them  regularly. 

GASOLINE    ADDITIVE 

The  gasoline  you  buy  may  contain  an  add- 
itive called  TCP  (tricresyl  phosphate)  which 
was  first  made  famous  worldwide  by  Shell 
Oil.  Other  oil  companies,  under  license  from 
Shell,  also  use  TCP  In  their  gasoline.  Stauf- 
fer's Mason  County  plant  is  one  of  the  major 
producers  of  this  gasoline  additive. 

Another  Important  use  for  phosphate  esters 
Is  to  make  a  wide  variety  of  products  fire 
resistant.  Examples  would  Include  flreproof- 
Ing  such  things  as  the  plastic  foam  cushions 


used  In  your  home,  mattresses  In  hospitals 
and  hotels,  the  seats  of  automobiles,  vinyl 
drapes  for  schools  and  public  buildings. 

Phosphate  esters  are  also  used  as  hydraulic 
fluids  m  steel  mills,  power  plants,  and  chem- 
ical plants  throughout  the  world  where  there 
is  a  need  to  protect  against  fire  In  case  of  a 
hydraulic  system  leak. 

In  addition,  phosphate  esters  are  used  as 
transmission  oil  additives  to  prevent  system 
leakage  in  cars  and  trucks. 

HALT  OF  JET  LUBRICANT  PRODUCTION  IN 
MASON   COUNTY 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  another  new 
chemical  that  is  Mason  County  produced. 
Your  local  Stauffer  chemical  plant  turns  out 
a  new  synthetic  lubricant  which  now  supplies 
50%  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy's  re- 
quirements for  synthetic  Jet  engine  lubri- 
cants In  use  throughout  the  world.  Many 
of  our  NATO  allies  also  purchase  this  syn- 
thetic lubricant  from  Stauffer  for  their  jet 
air  force  needs. 

Very  soon  Stauffer  will  be  supplying  several 
commercial  air  lines — flying  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad — with  synthetic  Jet  engine 
lubricants — all  to  be  produced  here  in  Mason 
County.  Our  first  Important  airline  cus- 
tomer was  one  you  are  familiar  with — Pied- 
mont Airlines.  All  of  their  Jet  turbine 
powered  aircraft  now  use  a  synthetic  Jet 
engine  lubricant  made  right  here  In  Mason 
County. 

OTHER  STAUFFER  PRODUCTS 

A  number  of  other  products  produced  by 
Stauffer  Chemical  here  in  Mason  County  are 
not  made  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  One 
Is  a  special  additive  which  helps  to  Improve 
the  resistance  of  nylon  carpets  to  beat  and 
light. 

I've  tossed  a  lot  of  facts  and  figures  at  you 
in  a  pretty  big  hurry  here.  What  I'm  trying 
to  say  in  summary  is  that  your  county  has 
become  an  important  center  in  the  vast 
chemical  complex  that  extends  along  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  River  Valleys.  Mason 
County  Is  definitely  a  major  factor  In  the 
production  of  polyester  resins,  polyvinyl 
chloride  plastics.  g[asollne  additives,  fire  re- 
sistant plastlclzers,  fire  retardants  for  plas- 
tic foam,  synthetic  fire  resistant  hydraulic 
fiulds.  and  Jet  engine  lubricants. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  Mason  County's  chemi- 
cal industry  must  go  to  you.  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  You  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  In  presenting  your 
story.  I  am  sure  that  your  area  leaders  have 
also  aided  this  cause,  such  as  Congressman 
Hechler. 

WHY     INDUSTRY     LOCATES     IN     MASON     COUNTY 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  in- 
dustry should  be  interested  In  locating  or 
expanding  In  Mason  County.  You  have  a 
lot  of  things  going  for  you.  Some  of  them 
are  Ood-glven:  such  as  the  Ohio  and  Kana- 
wha Rivers,  providing  inexpensive  transpor- 
tation and  an  abundance  of  water,  which  Is 
so  vitally  important  to  most  chemical  opera- 
tions. And  there  Is  land  available — Lots  of 
It. 

You  also  have  dependable  rail  service  to 
other  areas  of  the  country.  West  Virginia's 
highway  system  Is  good,  and  hopefully  will 
be  improved  upon  substantially  with  such 
projects  as  the  proposed  new  highway  be- 
tween here  and  Huntington. 

Mason  County  also  has  readily  available 
the  three  major  sources  of  energy  (coal,  nat- 
Tiral  gas,  and  electricity),  which  are  basic 
needs  of  chemical  Industries.  In  abundant 
supply,  these  axe  also  available  at  the  right 
price. 

IMPOETANCE  or  THE  AIRPORT 

Recently.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  about 
another  Important  asset  you  are  adding  to 
Mason  County — the  new  airport  to  be  con- 
structed this  year.  I  can't  Impress  upon  you 
how  Important  this  airport  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  future  development  of  Mason 
County  as  an  Industrial  center. 
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Today,  Stauffer  Chemical  and  most  other 
companies,  when  examining  new  plant  sites, 
consider  nearby  airport  facilities  as  one  of 
the    important   factors.      In    todi  y's    world 
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Measured  In  hours  and  minutes,  ri  ither  than 
days,  it  Is  Important  to  be  abU  to  move 
engineers,  chemists,  marketing  p(  ople,  pro- 
duction people,  customers,  and  management 
jjeople  back  and  forth  as  quickly  als  possible. 
Therefore,  modern  tlmesavlng  alrtoort  facil- 
ities are  Important  If  one  Is  to  run  in  efficient 
and  profitable  business.  Your  niw  airport 
win  play  a  vital  role  In  developlig  further 
the  economy  of  Mason  County. 

Probably  the  most  Important  factor  today 
In  selecting  a  new  plant  site  Is  people.  Indus- 
try needs  to  have  readily  available!  increased 
numbers  of  intelligent,  trained  people  who 
want  to  work.  We  may  have  a  population 
"explosion"  problem  in  today's  woild,  but  In 
the  United  States  our  need  for  iompetent 
employees  Is  a  constant  one,  wltn  the  high 
rate  of  employment  we  have  todajl  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Mason  County,  therefore,  are 
really  your  major  asset.  We  ana  our  In- 
dustrial neighbors  here  are  golnf  to  need 
you.  T 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  MORE  INDUSTOY 

Some  words  of  counsel  on  what  your 
organization  should  do  to  attract  qualified 
people  to  work  and  live  In  Mason  County. 

First,  Improve  your  schools,  sicond,  ex- 
pand your  homebulldlng  progratas.  Also, 
continue  Improving  and  modernlplng  your 
fine  stores  which  I  have  seen  In  ^owntown 
Point  Pleasant.  This  will  help  liake  your 
area  a  more  attractive  place  to  U-fle.  We  at 
Stauffer  Chemical  are  doing  our  part  to  re- 
cruit scientists  and  engineers  to  «ome  here 
for  Interviews  from  all  over  the  U.S.A.  We 
can  and  will  cooperate  with  the  cbamber  of 
commerce  to  convince  these  skilled  personnel 
that  Mason  County  Is  a  great  plaoe  to  work 
and  live. 

Confidence  and  faith  In  Mason  County 
have  already  been  strongly  demonstrated  by 
our  neighbors — Goodyear  and  Pantlisote  with 
their  recent  Investments  of  substantial  sums 
of  money  to  expand  their  plants  pere. 

MILLION    DOLLAR    EXPANSION    PROGRAM 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  tonight  that 
Stauffer  feels  the  same  way,  Ourj  company 
Is  planning  to  spend  over  a  millipn  dollars 
during  1967  to  construct  new  faculties  and 
expand  existing  Installations  at  pur  Point 
Pleasant  plant.  Furthermore,  we  kre  devel- 
oping plans  for  even  larger  proj^ts  to  be 
considered  for  future  years.  | 

You  all  know  that  well-known  ^presslon, 
"a  picture  Is  worth  ten-thousand  irords".  I 
don't  think  I  have  used  ten-thousand  words 
tonight.  Also  we  haven't  used  at  y  picture 
slides  or  visual  aids.  However,  I  |dld  bring 
along  some  3-dlmenslonal  evldeiice  which 
should  symbolize  my  message  that  t  ae  chemi- 
cals and  plastics  produced  here  come  back  to 
you  In  the  form  of  familiar  products. 

As  you  leave  our  dinner  meeting  tonight,  I 
would  like  to  Invite  you  to  take  a  souvenir. 
A  souvenir  that  Is  symbolic  of  Maaon  Coun- 
ty's Industrial  strength.  For  the  men,  please 
accept  a  courtesy  can  of  Firestone  transmis- 
sion fluid  for  your  auto.  This  product  Is 
made  from  the  phosphate  ester  whi  ch  Stauf- 
fer Chemical  makes  right  here  In  Point 
Pleasant,  West  Virginia.  There  ard  actually 
about  25  or  26  different  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  all  are  similarly  based  on  ]  ihosphate 
esters  produced  by  Stauffer  here  In  West 
Virginia.  We  ship  oirt  tank  car  supplies  to 
many  manufacturers  who  then  package  the 
product  In  cans,  shipping  It  out  through 
distribution  channels  to  local  gasoline  sta- 
tions, service  centers,  and  auto  stores. 

For  the  ladles,  we  have  available  sbme  plas- 
tic table  cloths  made  of  vinyl  plastic.  The 
raw  material  for  this  product  Is  ^VC  resin 
produced  by  Pantasote  here  at  Point  Pleasant, 


West  Virginia.  For  safety,  the  table  cloth 
also  contains  a  fire-resistant  plastlclzer  pro- 
duced by  Stauffer  Chemical  at  Point  Pleasant. 
Pantasote  and  Stauffer's  products  are  shipped 
from  here  to  fabricating  plants  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  they  are  combined 
with  dyes  and  fillers.  Processed  and  calan- 
dered  as  sheets,  printed,  stitched — the  fin- 
ished product  eventually  finds  Its  way  right 
back  to  Mason  County  for  your  shopping  se- 
lection. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  talking  to  you.  I  hope 
I  have  been  able  to  broaden  your  knowledge 
and  realization  of  what  you,  yourselves,  con- 
tribute to  the  world  In  the  form  of  chemicals 
and  plastics  produced  In  Mason  County. 


RELEASE  OF  FUNDS  BY  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION THAT  WERE  RE- 
CENTLY CUT  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  In  this  morning's  paper 
that  the  administration  plans  to  release 
today  a  large  part  of  the  funds  that  were 
cut  from  the  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion program  recently. 

The  point  had  already  been  made  in 
the  House  that  there  were  no  legal 
grounds  for  the  cutback,  I  previously 
pointed  out  that  it  had  violated  congres- 
sional Intent  as  well. 

Checking  over  the  debate  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  when  the  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  setting  up  the  highway  trust 
fund,  was  passed,  I  find  that  this  con- 
gressional Intent  as  far  as  the  use  of 
money  going  into  the  trust  fund  was  con- 
cerned was  spelled  out  quite  clearly  in- 
deed. 

I  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  last  week,  citing  two  of  the 
most  significant  remarks  made  in  1956. 
By  law  and  congressional  intent,  tills 
money  belongs  to  the  States,  and  any 
other  use  of  it,  or  any  withholding  of 
it,  is  tantamount  to  misappropriation  of 
Government  funds. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schttltze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  recent  cutback  In  highway  con- 
struction funds  not  only  has  no  basis  In 
written  statute,  but  In  addition  it  violates 
long-standing  and  near-unanimous  Con- 
gressional Intent.  Careful  reading  of  the 
1956  debate,  when  the  highway  trust  fund 
was  established,  shows  plainly  that  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  Congress  was  to  guarantee 
this  construction  money  to  the  States  with- 
out Interruption. 

HR  10660,  which  became  PL  84-627,  the 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  399  to  19,  In  Itself  evidence  of  the 
overwhelming  support  for  the  concepts  of 
this  legislation.  The  following  statements 
made  at  the  time  by  members  of  both  par- 
ties are  Indicative  of  a  sentiment  which  has 
not  changed : 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York,  then  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means:  ".  .  .  It  Is  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  highway  trust  fund.  .  .  .  The 
existence  of  this  fund  will  Insure  that  these 
receipts  will  not  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  now  second-rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  well  as  House  Ma- 
jority Whip:  ".  .  .  This  bill  .  .  .  establishes 
the  highway  trust  fund  which  dedicates  most 
of  these  funds  to  highway  construction  and 
for  that  purpose  only.  .  .  .  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  the  American  motorist  will  pay 
these  taxes  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
be  the  direct  beneficiary  of  every  penny  which 
he  pays  and  he  will  pay  with  the  knowledge 
that  every  cent  derived  from  these  taxes 
wUl  be  devoted  exclusively  to  his  personal 
convenience  and  safety." 

The  Administration  has  forced  the  States 
to  beg  for  money  that  Is  rightfully  theirs 
by  law  and  Congressional  Intent.  This  Is 
legally  and  morally  wrong.  It  savors  of  mis- 
appropriation of  Government  funds,  an  ac- 
tion that  cannot  be  condoned  and  must  be 
stopped.  I  urge  the  cutback  order  be  re- 
voked and  the  funds  be  made  available  to 
the  States,  as  the  law  provides,  and  as  the 
Congress  desires. 
Sincerely. 

William  G.  Bray, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  KNOCK  ON  THE  DOOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
umberland Echo  of  Heathsville,  Va., 
had  a  recent  editorial,  entitled  "A 
Knock  on  the  Door,"  relating  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Northumberland 
County  public  school  system  by  the  FBI 
at  the  request  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department. 

According  to  the  editorial,  without 
disclosing  their  purpose  two  agents  spent 
?  days  carefiilly  going  over  school 
records  for  the  past  several  years. 
Supposedly  they  were  investigating  a 
complaint  made  against  the  school  sys- 
tem by  a  local  citizen. 

There  seems  to  be  something  Inher- 
ently wrong  about  a  Federal  agency  go- 
ing into  a  county  and  reviewing  records 
without  advising  local  oflScials  as  to  the 
reason. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  in  the  hope  that  it  is  an 
isolated  case,  and  will  not  happen  again 
in  Heathsville  or  elsewhere. 

I  have  written  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  Ramsey  Clark,  for  a  report  on 
the  situation. 

A  Knock  on  the  Door 

And  It  did  happen  here.  Two  FBI  agents 
spent  three  days  recently  carefully  going  over 
every  phrase  of  the  school  system  In  North- 
tmiberland  County,  What  were  their  cre- 
dentials? A  request  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  signed  by  John  Doar,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  ClvU  Rights  Division,  that 
the  Investigation  be  made.  Why  was  It  is- 
sued? Because  of  a  complaint  of  a  violation 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  made  by 
a  local  school  patron. 

The  FBI  men,  evidently  In  the  dark  along 
with  the  school  board  office  as  to  the  dis- 
crimination Involved,  settled  down  to  a  metlc- 
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ulcus  study  of  school  records  for  the  past 
several  years.  These  men  were  experts,  not 
B  stone  was  left  unturned.  But  what  was 
the  charge?  Who  made  It?  Superintend- 
ent Brann  and  the  school  board  do  not  know. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 
under  Article  17,  Violations  to  be  Reported, 
includes  the  following:  "Anyone  with  a  com- 
plaint to  report  should  first  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  or  local  school  offi- 
cials, unless  he  feels  It  would  not  be  helpful 
to  do  so."  That  the  complainant  did  not  do 
this  would  Indicate  that  the  violation  was 
a  serious  one. 

So  let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  If  this 
complaint  was  grave  enough  to  merit  two 
highly  trained  men  spending  three  whole 
days  investigating  Northumberland's  school 
system,  then  the  citizens  of  the  county  have 
the  right  to  know  the  reason  that  prompted 
its  being  made — to  see  that  the  situation  Is 
rectified. 

But  If  the  complaint  was  trivial,  one  that 
could  have  been  easily  settled  by  a  confer- 
ence with  school  officials,  then  we  hold  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  culpable  of  fur- 
thering tale-bearing. 

Last  November  at  a  Virginia  Teachers  As- 
sociation conference  In  Richmond,  H.  N. 
Taylor,  a  teacher  at  Falrfields  Elementary 
School,  complained  that  Negroes  In  this 
county  are  "not  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are  going"  In  public  school  desegregation. 
He  said,  "We  feel  there  Is  a  need  for  more 
pressure  on  them."  We  take  It  by  "them" 
Mr.  Taylor  also  Included  his  own  race. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  discourages  members 
of  the  school  board  from  interrogating  Mr. 
Taylor  about  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo.  At  the  same  time  It  seems  to 
condone  a  system  If  Irresponsible  accusation 
which  could  become  vicious  If  allowed  full 
rein. 

In  spite  of  the  sixth  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  taking  a  dim  view  of  withhold- 
ing the  "nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation" 
could  this  nation  ever  become  another  Hun- 
gary where  a  knock  on  the  door  may  have 
ominous  significance? 


GEORGIA  STATE  SENATE  REPEAL 
OP  RESOLUTION  21  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  ATLANTIC  UNION  DELEGA- 
TION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  23,  1967,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  read 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  the  Georgia 
State  Senate  Resolution  21  passed  on 
February  13,  1967,  by  the  Georgia  State 
Senate,  but  apparently  was  unaware  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  revoked  and  re- 
pealed this  resolution  February  17,  1967, 
making  the  resolution  null  and  void. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  Georgia  State 
Senate  Resolution  40  into  the  Record 
which  revokes  Resolution  21  mentioned 
before. 

As  a  further  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  there  is  a  proce- 
dure for  passing  what  are  called  privi- 
leged resolutions.  These  resolutions  re- 
quire no  committee  action,  do  not  have 
the  three  readings  of  other  resolutions 


and  bills,  and  most  often  are  the  work  of 
only  one  senator.  By  custom  in  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  the  privileged  res- 
olution is  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending individuals  and  organizations. 
It  is  not  to  be  used  for  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Georgia  State  Senate  without 
full  debate. 

I  have  received  in  the  past  few  days 
numerous  letters  from  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  Georgia  State  Senate  who 
have  stated  due  to  the  nature  of  Resolu- 
tion 21,  they  were  unaware  of  its  passage 
and  when  it  became  known  to  them  that 
the  resolution  stated  the  position  of  the 
Georgia  State  Senate  on  a  matter  of 
great  substance,  it  was  revoked,  re- 
scinded, and  repealed  by  Resolution  40. 

As  additional  comment,  a  number  of 
Georgia  senators  advised  me  that  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  Resolution  21 
had  the  support  of  only  one  senator: 
Georgia  State  Senate  Resolution 

A  resolution  relative  to  Senate  Resolution  21; 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  Senate 
Resolution  No.  21,  relative  to  the  Atlantic 
Union  Delegation,  is  hereby  repealed  and 
rescinded. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  appropriate  copies  of  this 
Resolution   to    the    United    States    Senators 
and  the  members  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Senate  Resolution  No.  40. 
By  Senators  Gardner  of  the  1st,  Bateman 
of  the  27th  and  Adams  of  the  26th. 
Adopted  In  Senate  February  17,  1967. 
Geo.  L.  Smith, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Hamilton  McWhorteh,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


THE  SEATTLE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  in  Seattle — as  In  most  cities — 
has  suffered  rude  jolts  in  recent  weeks 
as  the  result  of  cutbacks  necessitated 
imder  last  year's  antlpoverty  legislation. 
Seattle's  outstanding  program  has  been 
forced  to  sustain  cutbacks  totaling  $1 
million  in  highly  effective,  locally  de- 
veloped projects  which  have  brought  hope 
and  opportunity  to  the  poor  of  Seattle 
and  King  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  forceful  and  informa- 
tive article  by  Lane  Smith,  entitled  "Poor 
Persons  Give  Eloquent  Praise  to  Poverty 
Programs,"  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Times  on  January  13.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
scribes a  public  meeting  called  by  Mayor 
Braman  to  discuss  the  cuts  in  the  com- 
munity action  programs  of  the  Seattle- 
King  County  OEO.  As  Mr.  Smith  tells 
it: 

The  poor  spoke  eloquently  and  movingly 
today  about  their  participation  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mrs.  Dora  Miller,  a  poverty  neighbor- 
hood resident  employed  as  a  "day-care 
mother"   by   the   Neighborhood   House 


Service  Center,  described  what  being  in- 
volved in  the  war  on  poverty  means  to 
her: 

I  can  be  Independent.  It  means  I  have 
my  own  Income.  Before,  I  was  on  welfare 
and  I  even  thought  my  children  belonged 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Miller  speaks  for 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  citizens  in 
Seattle  and  King  County.  With  our  sup- 
port, they  will  be  able  to  continue  win- 
ning their  own  wars  on  poverty.  I  am  ex- 
ti-emely  grateful  to  Lane  Smith  for  his 
fine  article,  and  with  permission  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Recced: 

Poor  Persons  Give  Eloquent  Praise  to 
Poverty  Program 
(By  Lane  Smith) 

The  poor  spoke  eloquently  and  movingly 
today  about  their  participation  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

They  made  much  stronger  Impressions  than 
men  long  skilled  In  public  speaking  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Mayor  Braman  to  build 
up  community  pressure  against  federal  fund 
cutbacks  in  community-action  programs  of 
the  Seattle-King  County  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mrs.  Dora  Miller,  a  "day-care  mother"  em- 
ployed by  the  Neighborhood  House  Service 
Centers,  said  employment  given  her  under 
the  war  on  poverty  program  means: 

"I  can  be  Independent.  It  means  I  have 
my  own  Income.  Before,  I  was  on  welfare 
and  I  even  thought  my  children  belonged  to 
the  state." 

Neighborhood  House,  under  a  federal  grant, 
employs  mothers  such  as  Mrs.  Miller  as  day- 
care mothers  for  the  children  of  other  work- 
ing mothers. 

Another  day-care  mother,  Mrs.  Ozeal  Wrlce, 
a  resident  of  the  Rainier  Vista  Housing  proj- 
ect, said: 

"It  bothered  me  to  be  on  welfare.  My 
children  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  It. 

"Even  If  the  cuts  means  that  I  won't  be 
able  to  work  as  a  day-care  mother,  I  am 
licensed  and  I  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
myself.  I  won't  have  to  go  back  on  welfare. 
It  feels  good." 

Both  professional  staff  members  Eind  per- 
sons employed  In  or  aided  by  poverty  pro- 
grams confirmed  what  the  projected  81  mil- 
lion In  fund  cutbacks  wlU  mean  to  local 
community  programs. 

Renton  Mayor  Donald  Custer,  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  Seattle-King  County  O.E.O. 
board,  said  community-action  progrrams  have 
made  a  highly  successful  start,  "but  not  much 
more." 

Braman  urged  a  "community  expression 
of  support  for  retention"  of  the  federal 
gjrants.    He  said: 

"Many  community-action  programs  have 
not  been  given  time  to  prove  their  worth, 
but  they  have  lasted  long  enough  to  inspire 
hope  and  purpose,  which  should  not  be 
crushed. 

"To  reduce  or  possibly  eliminate  federal 
support  could  be  devastating,  to  the  extent 
that  the  poor  sink  back  into  hopelessness,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  surge  into  seething  anger 
on  the  other — having  been  built  up  only  to 
be  let  down." 

Presentations  were  made  by  Carltas,  a  pro- 
gram specializing  in  volunteer  tutoring  by 
university  and  college  students;  the  Central 
Area  Motivation  Program,  the  largest  com- 
munity poverty  program,  which  faces  severe 
cuts  In  Its  study-center  programs;  the  Coun- 
cil on  Aging's  extended-services  project;  the 
Justice  Court  probation  program,  The  Trav- 
elers Aid  Newcomer  Program,  and  the  new 
Careers  Program,  which  has  not  been  funded. 

Representatives  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, which  would  not  be  affected  by  local 
cutbacks,  and  the  Seattle  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  a  training  program 
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also  apparently  unaffected,  made 
for  the  community-action  project! 

Custer  explained  that  the  natioi 
programs  are  not  affected  by  the 
backs.  He  said  many  of  these 
whose  funds  are  dictated  by  the 
ernment  are  receiving  more  money 
ask. 

Walter  Hubbard,  executive  dlrec 
RITAS,  said  the  free  tutoring 
students  amounts  to  a  donation 
$100,000.  Several  parents  whose  c 
tutored  at  St.  Peter  Claver  Center 
TAS  volunteers  told  how  their 
grades  had  benefited. 

Mrs.    Eva  Lee.    mother   of   five. 
CAMP    program    had    provided 
and  housekeeping  services  while 
fined  to  bed  after  delivery  of  twins 

"I  often  pray  that  we  can  keep 
gram,"  Mrs.  Lee  said. 

The  Rev.  Mlneo  Kataglrl,  new 
the   local  O.E.O.   board,   said  the 
been  directed  to  hire  a  staff  member 
money  from  private  organizations. 
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IS  THE  YUGOSLAVIA  COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE  FOR  VIETNAM 
A  CONDUIT  FOR  YUGOSLAV  GOV- 
ERNMENT AID  TO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentler^an  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  determine  whether  the 
Yugoslavia  Coordinating  Comniittee  for 
Vietnam  is  actually  a  conduiti  through 
which  the  Yugoslav  Governnient  aids 
North  Vietnam. 

I  made  the  proposal  in  the  following 
letter  I  sent  yesterday  to  tlie  White 
House: 

Tlie  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnsoi  r, 

President, 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsrocNT:  Despite  tb  t  intended 
effect  of  the  Rndley  Amendment  to  last 
year's  Appropriation  Act  for  Agriculture,  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Comptroller  general  of 
the  United  States,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture  are  In  the  proce^  of  com- 
pleting a  transaction  under  Publli  Law  480, 
In  wnlch  Yugoslavia  will  get  subsidized 
credit  worth  about  $2  million  In  Connection 
with  the  purchase  of  about  $9  biilUon  In 
vegetable  oil.  [ 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  apparently  was 
based  on  a  memorandum  supplijed  to  the 
Department  of  State  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  November  18,  1966  whlcn  held  that 
the  Kndley  Amendment — aimed  ajt  shutting 
off  aid  to  nations  that  make  shipments  to 
North  Vietnam — applied  only  to  government 
shipments,  not  those  of  a  private ;  character. 

At  Issue  were  shipments  of  medical  sup- 
plies, which  according  to  the  meaiorandum 
were  sponsored  by  organizations  in  Yugo- 
slavia which  were  allegedly  nc^n-govern- 
mental  and  privately  financed.  Those  named 
were :  The  Socialist  Alliance,  The  Tfade  Union 
Federation,  The  Association  of  Vetirans  Fed- 
erations, The  Youth  Federation,  The  Yugo- 
slavian Red  Cross,  The  Student  XJnlon,  The 
Conference  of  Social  Activities  fqr  Women, 
and  the  Yugoslavian  League  for  f  eace  and 
Independence  and  Equality  of  Peoples. 

In  reaching  the  conclusion  thad  the  vege- 


table oil  shipment  should  not  be  made,  pend- 
ing legislative  clarification,  the  Comptroller 
General  In  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dated  February  2,  1967  came  to 
the  view  that  the  proviso  applied  to  private 
as  well  as  government  shipments.  Although 
I  agree  with  the  Comptroller  General's  view. 
It  appears  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
decided  on  a  contrary  opinion. 

That  being  the  case,  would  It  not  be  wise 
to  determine  the  true  character  of  the  so- 
called  private  organizations  In  Yugoslavia? 

In  recent  days  the  American  people,  myself 
Included,  have  learned  with  astonishment 
that  many  prominent  U.S.  organizations  be- 
lieved to  be  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment have  actually  been  secretly  subsidized 
for  years  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Aj^ency. 
These  have  Included  labor  union,  student 
organizations  and  foundations  of  various 
sorts. 

If  this  can  happen  In  what  we  proudly  ac- 
claim as  ovu  open  society,  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  conclusions  apparently  reached  by 
the  State  Department  as  to  the  strictly  pri- 
vate character  of  the  Yugoslav  organizations 
may  also  be  questioned. 

Therefore  I  request  that  the  deal  with 
Yugoslavia  be  halted  until  our  government 
has  explored  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  organizations  enumerated  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  this  letter  have  close  links  with 
the  Tito  regime,  perhaps  even  Including 
financial  aid. 

The  agency  that  logically  comes  to  mind  to 
undertake  this  fact  finding  chore  Is  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  It  has  Interna- 
tional contacts  and  certainly  has  a  staff  well 
experienced  in  techniques  employed  to  keep 
secret  government  payments  to  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul   Pinduey, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  CLARIFICA- 
TION OF  LITVINOFF  MEMORAN- 
DUM 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  asking  for  a  clarification  of  the 
Litvlnoff  memorandum  of  November  16, 
1933.  This  memorandum  dealt  with  the 
question  of  detention  of  American  na- 
tionals while  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
consular  access  to  them.  In  my  letter  I 
requested  information  whether  the  mem- 
orandum was  still  in  effect  today. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  February  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Paxtl  Findley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  F'indley  :  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
February  2.  1967,  in  which  you  comment 
favorably  on  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  and  ask  for  clarification  on  certain 
points  relating  to  the  declaration  made  to 


President  Roosevelt  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Litvlnoff  on  November  16,  1933.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  I  am  enclosing  the  full 
text  of  the  Litvlnoff  letter. 

As  you  indicate  In  your  letter,  a  prime  pur- 
pose  of  the  pending  Convention  Is  to  obtain 
assured  rights  of  consular  notification  and 
access  in  the  case  of  Americans  arrested  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Litvlnoff  declaration, 
while  addressed  to  the  same  subject,  proved 
to  be  wholly  Inadequate  to  assure  these 
rights.  Its  legal  deficiencies  were  among  the 
reasons  that  persuaded  the  Department  to 
negotiate  and  sign  the  pending  Consular 
Convention,  containing  as  It  does  clear  and 
unequivocal  provisions  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Litvlnoff's  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt declared  that  American  nationals  would 
receive  rights  of  consular  protection  no  less 
favorable  than  those  enjoyed  by  nationals  of 
the  nation  most  favored  In  this  respect.  The 
letter  also  referred  to  a  Soviet-German 
Agreement  of  1925,  which  provided  for  noti- 
fication within  three  to  seven  days  and  for 
access  "without  delay",  as  the  then-current 
standard  of  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
This  Soviet-German  Agreement,  however,  did 
not  survive  World  War  11;  and  up  until  the 
signing  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Convention  in 
1964,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  conclude  any 
other  treaties  with  specific  provisions  for 
consular  notification  or  access.  At  the  time 
of  Professor  Barghoorn's  arrest  In  1963,  ac- 
cordingly, there  were  no  treaties  In  force  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
from  whose  provisions  the  United  States 
could  claim  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment pledged  by  Mr.  Litvlnoff. 

Even  while  the  Soviet-German  Agreement 
of  1925  was  In  force.  Its  application  was  In 
practice  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  United 
States.  Several  cases  occurred  In  which 
American  citizens  were  arrested  and  no  con- 
sular notification  or  access  was  given  imtll 
long  after  the  arrest.  In  these  cases  we 
protested  strenuously  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
asserting  that  under  the  Soviet-German 
Agreement  notification  was  due  within  three 
to  seven  days,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to 
access  "without  delay",  after  the  arrest.  The 
Soviets  took  the  position,  however,  that  noti- 
fication and  access  rights  did  not  become 
operative  until  after  the  investigation.  This 
was  in  fact  the  interpretation  they  were 
following  in  the  case  of  German  nationals. 
Thus  although  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceiving most-favored-natlon  treatment,  that 
treatment  was  wholly  Inadequate  from  our 
viewpoint. 

The  Issues  of  notification  and  access  are 
unmistakably  resolved  In  the  1964  Consular 
Convention  and  Its  Protocol,  which  make 
clesir  that  notification  and  access  must  be 
accorded  within  four  days  "from  the  time 
of  arrest  or  detention."  As  you  note  In  your 
letter,  the  Secretary  has  testified  that  the 
U.S.SJl.  has  never  before  given  so  specific 
a  guarantee  on  access. 

Ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
would  bring  Into  force  the  legal  instrument 
contemplated  by  the  Litvlnoff  letter  as  the 
definitive  means  for  assuring  consular  pro- 
tection to  American  nationals  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  rights,  Mr.  Litvlnoff  stated, 
were  to  be  Included  In  a  consular  convention 
"to  be  negotiated  Immediately  following  the 
establishment  of  relations."  No  consular 
convention  was  concluded,  however,  until  the 
two  countries  signed  the  1964  Convention 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  We  agree 
with  you  that  Its  provisions,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  consular  notification  and 
access,  are  very  much  In  our  national  Interest. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to   let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthtjb  n. 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Enclosure:  Litvlnoff  letter  of  November 
16.  1933. 
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Washington, 
November  16,  1933. 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Following  our 
conversations  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Soviet  Government  Is  prepared 
to  include  in  a  consular  convention  to  be 
negotiated  Immediately  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries provisions  in  which  nationals  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  granted  rights  with 
reference  to  legal  protection  which  shall  not 
be  less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  na- 
tionals of  the  nation  most  favored  In  this 
respect.  Furthermore,  I  desire  to  state  that 
such  rights  will  be  granted  to  American  na- 
tionals immediately  upon  the  establishment 
of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to  call 
to  your  attention  Article  11  and  the  Protocol 
to  Article  11,  of  the  Agreement  Concerning 
Conditions  of  Residence  and  Business  and 
Legal  Protection  in  General  concluded  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  October  12,  1925. 

"Article    11. 

"Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  in- 
form the  consul  of  the  other  Party  as  soon  as 
possible  whenever  a  national  of  the  country 
which  he  represents  Is  arrested  In  his  district. 

"The  same  procedure  shall  apply  If  a  pris- 
oner Is  transferred  from  one  place  of  deten- 
tion to  another. 

"FINAL    PROTOCOL 

"Ad  Article  11 
"\.  The  Consul  shall  be  notified  elthw  by 
a  communication  from  the  person  arrested  or 
by  the  authorities  themselves  direct.  Such 
communications  shall  be  made  within  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  seven  times  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  large  towns.  Including  capitals 
of  districts,  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  times  twenty-four  hours. 

"2.  In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  re- 
quests made  by  consular  representatives  to 
visit  nationals  of  their  country  under  arrest, 
or  to  have  them  visited  by  their  representa- 
tives, shall  be  granted  without  delay.  The 
consular  representative  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  require  officials  of  the  courts  or  prisons  to 
withdraw  during  his  interview  with  the  per- 
son under  arrest." 
I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoft, 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


REPRESENTATIVE   FORM   OF   GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  is  the  movement  to- 
ward a  representative  and  democratic 
government  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
We  have  learned  through  bitter  experi- 
ence that  a  government  which  is  strong- 
ly anti-Communist  without  itself  being 
representative  Is  hardly  an  adequate 
deterrent  to  Communist  subversion. 

The  strongest  defense  against  Com- 
munist subversion  is  a  constitutionally 


based  government  which  offers  political 
opportunities  for  all  its  people. 

The  progress  of  South  Vietnam  toward 
constitutional  government  has  not  al- 
ways been  as  certain  or  as  determined  as 
it  now  is.  The  most  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  democracy  was  the  re- 
cent constituent  assembly  election.  This 
election,  held  in  a  country  during  a  state 
of  war,  resulted  in  80.8  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  casting  their  ballots  for 
532  candidates  competing  for  117  seats  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  elec- 
tion was  in  itself  dramatic  refutation  to 
the  claim  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  that  it  represents  a  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese,  because  an  estimated  56 
percent  of  all  Vietnamese  of  voting  age 
cast  ballots  at  the  risk  of  Vietcong  re- 
prisal, demonstrating  their  determina- 
tion to  develop  their  own  Independent 
political  institutions.  Despite  the  large- 
scale  attempts  at  Intimidation,  three- 
fourths  of  the  voting-age  population 
were  registered  to  vote,  and  four  out  of 
every  five  of  those  registered  voted. 
This  success  destroys  the  NLF's  claim 
that  they  control  two-thirds  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  are  the  "sole  genuine  repre- 
sentatives" of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  attempts  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
build  their  own  political  system  must 
necessarily  start  with  a  constitution.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  expresses  the  full  support 
of  Congress  for  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  now  in  session  to  pro- 
vide for  the  right  of  self-determination 
through  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  state  of  Vietnam. 
H.  Con.  Res. 

Whereas  the  South  Vietnam  Constituent 
Assembly  has  been  formed  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent elections;  and 

Whereas  this  Constituent  Assembly  Is  pre- 
paring a  new  constitution  to  provide  a  basis 
of  freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas  this  Constituent  Assembly  pro- 
poses that  all  people  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the 
officials  who  will  govern  them;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  foreign  affairs,  is  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  people  everywhere  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  destiny  through  free 
participation  in  the  choosing  of  their  gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  full  support  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Constltutent  Assembly  in  Its  efforts 
to  assxrre  aU  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  the  right  to 
choose  a  representative  form  of  government. 


WASHINGTON    POST    EDITORIAL 
ON  CIA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House,  Including  myself, 
have  expressed  alarm  with  the  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  as- 
sisting financially  the  activltes  of  var- 


ious "nongovernmental"  organizations 
including  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday. 
February  21,  1967,  had  an  excellent  edi- 
torial discussing  this  subject  and  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  in  this  type  of  activ- 
ity. Too  often  we  in  this  coimtry  tend 
to  forget  that  a  policy  of  anticommu- 
nism  is  not  enough.  Our  purpose  must 
be  to  advance  democracy  and  freedom. 
Merely  containing  communism  does  not 
mean  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
democratic  governments  and  preserving 
freedom.  Certainly  these  two  principles 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  communism, 
but  neither  does  the  absence  of  commu- 
nism guarantee  their  presence.  We  must 
guard  carefully  against  using  state 
tactics  to  defeat  a  police  state.  In  de- 
fending ourselves  and  others  against  our 
enemies  we  must  be  vigilant  lest  we  be 
swept  into  adopting  the  very  strategy 
and  tactical  devices  of  our  opponents. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Preventing  Subversion 

The  first  object  of  the  President's  task 
force  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
operations  ought  to  be  to  devise  a  system 
that  will  make  the  country's  non-gov- 
ernmental professional  associations  secure 
against  secret,  covert  and  conspiratorial  sub- 
version by  the  Government. 

Its  first  purpose  ought  to  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Integrity  and  independence  of  the 
private  Institutions  and  agencies  whose 
separate  existence  distinguishes  a  free  from 
a  totalitarian  society.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  associations,  as  the  result  of  CIA  financ- 
ing, have,  in  the  past,  made  a  contribution 
toward  the  conduct  of  American  policy 
abroad.  But  it  Is  a  contribution  that  they 
cannot  make  without  diminishing,  if  not  de- 
stroying, their  larger  role  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  and  the  ventilation  of  criticism  of 
government  here  at  home.  For  government, 
in  a  free  society,  is  not  a  thing  apart  frcHn 
the  society  it  serves — It  Is  a  product  of  so- 
ciety. And  Its  views  emerge  from  the  clash 
of  opinion  and  the  storm  of  controversy.  To 
tamper  with  the  sf>ontanelty  of  that  clash 
and  controversy  is  to  pollute  the  mainsprings 
of  policy  at  the  source.  The  various  pro- 
fessions, crafts,  trades  and  academic  institu- 
tions alone  can  perform  this  function. 
Other  agencies  can  be  used,  by  other  means, 
to  further  national  Interests  at  stake  In  di- 
rect competition  with  our  cold  war  oppo- 
nents. 

The  competition  for  the  control  of  various 
International  professional  groups  Is  a  polit- 
ical struggle  common  to  our  time.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  escape  It.  Our  opponents  in  this 
struggle  have  no  existence,  no  policy,  no  pur- 
pose other  than  that  of  their  governments. 
They  come  to  this  battlefield  better  financed, 
better  Indoctrinated,  better  coordinated  than 
do  our  representatives.  And  so.  In  the  short 
run,  they  may  win  some  contests  that  we 
would  not  wish  to  lose.  But  few  of  these 
battles  are  of  such  serious  consequence  that 
we  can  afford  to  win  them  by  means  that 
Imperil  the  very  freedoms  we  struggle  to  pre- 
serve. And  where  they  are  of  that  Impor- 
tance, and  no  other  alternative  Is  available, 
open,  avowed,  admitted  and  on-the-record 
governmental  support  surely  would  be  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  our  purposes.  It  Is, 
In  any  case,  the  way  that  does  not  hazard  the 
survival  of  our  domestic  society  In  order  to 
win  a  point  In  the  strtiggle  for  the  control 
of  International  groups. 

The  full  dimensions  of  the  CIA  operation 
are  not  yet  known.  What  Is  known  indicates 
that  the  CIA  hsis  been  used  to  channel  Fed- 
eral funds  into  private  group>s  for  the  good 
purpose   of   contending   for   the  control  of 
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many  International  bodies.    Thi  t  has  bad  a 

catastrophic  effect  on  the  ere  lltablUty  of 
some  of  these  groups.  But  so  fa:  •,  no  one  has 
suggested  a  worse  misuse  of  Fideral  funds 
that  such  secrecy  might  make  possible  In 
the  future.  This  power  and  authority  raises 
a  specter  of  corruption  that  las  alarmed 
every  free  people  since  the  Walsole  govern- 
ment In  Great  Britain  used  Its  secret  funds 
to  corrupt  the  Parliament  ItseU.  It  Is  not 
alleged  that  this  has  happenel  here — but 
the  almost  unrestricted  dlscretlo  i  of  the  CIA 
to  spend  what  and  where  It  will  c  ould  be  per- 
verted. It  ought  to  appall  Americans  to 
know  that  an  agency  of  their  Government 
(for  a  good  purpose)  has  prejudl(  ed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  private  groups  Important  In 
their  Intellectual  life.  Unless  appropriate 
steps  are  taken,  it  may  appall  them  even 
more,  at  some  future  time,  to  c  Iscover  that 
such  an  agency  has  prejudiced  i  he  Integrity 
of  private  organizations  for  a  l>ad  purjjose. 
Some  of  the  groups  already  involved  have 
great  power  in  this  country.  Tlielr  favor  or 
opp»osltlon,  in  some  cases,  is  Sufficient  to 
determine  the  death  or  survival  ^f  associated 
institutions.  They  could  be  as  useful  in 
fixing  the  fate  of  pwDlitical  parties  or  factions 
Inside  the  country  as  they  have]  been  useful 
abroad.  And  \inless  the  misuse  m  this  kind 
of  concealed  subsidy,  secret  corjspiracy  and 
financial  corruption  Is  made  Impossible,  this 
is  the  kind  of  rot  that  will  soma  day  appear 
in  this  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  io  prevent  It 
by  unequivocal,  explicit  and  laimistakable 
provisions  in  the  law  itself  that  wkll  put  these 
operations  under  more  stringent  and  more 
Intensive  and  more  continuous  rfeview,  fixing 
the  responsibility  so  clearly  that  no  future 
Congress,  no  future  Administration  and  no 
future  supervisory  board  can  sajy  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  going  of 
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Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentUman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  P^dley]  may  pxtend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Secord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiian  from 
Maryland?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speakfr.  on  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  regarding  the  rjeestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  weather  station  it  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  I  include  the  letter  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  State$, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  22,  1967. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Depjrtment  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC.  I 

Deab  Ms.  Secretary  :  Having  learned  of 
the  tornado  which  tragically  tottk  one  per- 
son's life  and  caused  injury  to  i^any  others 
In  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  I  feel  it  Necessary  to 
urge  the  re-establlshment  of  the  weather  bu- 
reau at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The!  death,  'n- 
Jury,  and  damage  resulting  from  (he  torn  .o 
could  have  been  prevented  if  thej  Burlington 
weather  station  bad  been  in  oporation  and, 
therefore,  able  to  warn  citizens  of]  the  storm's 
approach.  j 

Although  I  represent  the  20th'  District  of 
nunois,  this  Iowa  weather  statien  was  im- 
portant to  my  District  as  it  provided  weather 
information,  forecasts,  and  stor^  warnings 
for  eight  west-central  Dlinois  coijnties.  Lo- 
cated as  we  are.  Jutting  into  northeastern 
Missouri,  the  weather  forecast  tor  western 
Illinois  has  often  passed  us  bifore  we've 
heard  about  It.     We  need  the  pinpointing 


attention  we  formerly  enjoyed  from  the 
Burlington  weather  bureau  for  the  safety  of 
those  threatened  by  storm  and  flood,  for  its 
value  to  industry  and  business,  and  for  per- 
sonal convenience  and  general  satisfaction. 

This  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  can 
generate  sudden  and  erratic  switches  in  the 
weather  that  seem  independent  of  the  major 
systems  dominating  the  national  picture. 
This  particular  area,  therefore,  needs  a  spe- 
cial watch.  It  was  promised  that  the  area 
would  be  served  from  Des  Moines  but  last 
week's  tornado  demonstrated  the  inadequacy 
of  that  arrangement. 

I,  therefore,  request  that  you  take  what- 
ever action  may  be  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  weather  station  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Among  the  many  reasons  are: 

1.  Tbe  large  area  served  has  been  left 
relatively  unprotected. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  station  was  here,  and 
facilities  are  still  available  at  the  Burling- 
ton airport,  make  it  more  economical  to  re- 
activate the  service  here,  rather  than  insti- 
tuting a  substitute  elsewhere. 

3.  The  forecast  record  of  its  23  years  here 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

4.  Forecasting  of  river  stages  makes  the 
Burlington  site  ideal  for  the  area. 

5.  The  lAAP,  a  major  reason  for  moving 
the  station  here  in  1941,  Is  operating  now  at 
the  highest  level  since  World  War  U. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PATTI,  PrNDLEY, 

Representative  in  Congress. 


PERIL   OF  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
noted  columnist  and  dean  of  war  corre- 
spondents, Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  recently 
accorded  richly  deserved  praise  to  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer,  and  at  the  same 
time  ably  summarized  the  case  against 
the  nuclear  weapon  treaty  in  the  follow- 
ing column : 
Disarmament  Would  Free  Reds  To  Expand 

FARTHER 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Which  Is  more  Important  to  you:  unin- 
spected disarmament  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  leading  to  "general  and  total 
disarmament"  (maybe)  or  a  halt  to  further 
conununist  expansion? 

As  an  American  and  a  voter  you  should 
make  up  your  mind  quickly  for  the  chances 
are  you  cannot  have  both. 

Uninspection  disarmament  agreements 
with  Moscow,  such  as  those  now  accepted  or 
desired  by  the  VS.  administration,  can  save 
money  for  antlpoverty  efforts,  more  social  se- 
curity, more  subsidies  apparently  required  by 
the  Great  Society.  Yet,  contrary  to  what 
government  spokesmen  are  saying,  they  will 
not  diminish  the  danger  of  major  nuclear 
war. 

In  fact,  according  to  Congressman  Craig 
Hosmer,  ranking  Republican  Representative 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
they  are  largely  a  hoax.  Hoemer  knows  war 
first-hand  having  had  active  naval  service 
from  1940  to  1946  (unlike  so  many  of  our 
young  dlsarmers  who  have  never  heard  a 
shot  fired  in  anger).  Moreover,  he  spent  a 
year  In  Los  Alamos  with  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission. 

Halting  further  Soviet  expansion  will  cost 
money — more  and  more  of  it.  In  all  likeli- 


hood. For  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China,  separate  or  to- 
gether, to  surpass  us  In  any  vital  weapon,  as 
the  former  has  already  done  in  large  nuclear 
warheads  and  threatens  to  do  with  anti- 
missile  missiles. 

race   costly  to  reds 

The  resulting  armament  race  makes  nu- 
clear war  so  horrendous  as  to  be  unlikely. 
And  because  of  the  vastly  superior  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  the  race  puts  a  greater 
strain  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Tet  while  that  coun- 
try has  already  surrounded  Moscow  with 
anti-missile  missiles,  the  United  States  has 
so  far  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  disarmament 
reached  by  both  countries,  the  more  the  So- 
viet Union  and  lesser  Red  covmtries  will  be 
free  to  spread  the  Red  blight  by  all  means 
short  of  nuclear  war,  from  unlimited  propa- 
ganda  and  systematic  subversion  to  more 
"little  wars  of  liberation,"  as  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  American  champions  of  relaxing  ten- 
sions know  this  as  well  as  the  partisans  of 
military  prep)onderance  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  former  believe  that  the 
danger  of  the  armament  race  Is  g^reater  than 
that  of  "trusting  the  Russians." 

Therefore  after  saying  for  years  that  it 
would  not,  the  Administration  now  seeks, 
according  to  Congressman  Hosmer,  "not  only 
a  disarmament  treaty  .  .  .  but  a  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty,  a  treaty  to  halt  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  nuclear  weapons,  a 
treaty  to  stop  us  from  building  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems  including  anti-missile  defenses, 
a  treaty  to  remove  fissionable  material  from 
existing  warheads."  In  addition  it  is  asking 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  now — with  no  built-in 
p)Ossibllity  of  inspection  to  prevent  the  So- 
viet Union  "from  orbiting  nuclear  monsters." 

PEACE    AT    A    PRICE 

The  nonproliferation  treaty,  which  is  still 
waiting  for  Soviet  acceptance,  would  not, 
according  to  Hosmer,  make  for  p>eace.  But 
it  would  have  another  and,  to  my  mind, 
disastrous  result.  It  would  divide  the  world 
permanently  into  two  nuclear  giants,  several 
nuclear  pigmies  and  a  mass  of  totally  Im- 
potent countries.  Acting  together,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
impose  anything  they  wanted  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  our  real  friends  at 
least,  until  the  world  accepted  "general  and 
total  disarmament." 

Any  such  dyarchy  would  be  particularly 
intolerable  to  one-time  great  powers  like 
Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Japan. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  prac- 
tices party  tyranny  and  terror  at  home  and 
promotes  aggression  abroad,  it  will  remain 
capable  of  treachery  toward  the  United 
States.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  those  dwin- 
dling Americans  who  still  believe  human 
freedom  to  be  the  highest  good,  will  be 
willing  to  share  world  rule  with  double-talk- 
ing Bolsheviks. 

For  these  reasons  I  disapprove  of  any  form 
of  disarmament  even  with  Inspection  that 
Is  not  accompanied  by  political  changes  in 
communist  countries.  What  freedom  needs 
is  not  a  loosening  of  our  alliances  but  their 
consolidation  Into  an  overwhelming  bloc  im- 
pervious to  Moscow's  divisive  actions  and 
deceptive  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 
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REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  REORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NEW  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now,  without  further  delay,  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bureaucratic  sprawl  must  be 
undertaken.  The  House  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  urges  the  immediate  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  legislation 
sponsored  and  introduced  by  Republican 
Members  that  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

There  is  today  an  administrative  crisis 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Hastily  enacted  and 
often  times  competing  programs  have 
been  stacked  one  upon  another  until  it 
is  impossible  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  know  what  is  available  for  what 
purpose  or  even  where  to  go  for  specific 
Information.  For  example,  five  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  presently 
involved  in  administering  Federal  pro- 
grams for  community  water  supply, 
sewers,  and  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
Itiere  are  more  than  260  Federal  pro- 
grams bearing  on  poverty  problems  that 
are  administered  by  16  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Since  1960,  as  reflected  by  the  follow- 
ing chart,  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees has  increased  by  18  percent  and 
the  Federal  payroll  by  almost  50  percent: 
Federal  civilian  employment 


Year 

Total 

civilian 

employment 

Payroll 
(billions) 

1960 

2,386,345 
2,372,445 
2,443,808 
2,403.374 
2,488,365 
2,479,489 
2,818,015 

$12,637 

1961 

13  648 

1962 

14.298 

1963 

15  347 

1964 

16.205 

1965 

17  239 

1966 

18  706 

The  runaway  nature  of  the  increase 
In  Federal  civilian  employment  was 
starkly  dramatized  by  the  actual  results 
of  a  recent  Presidential  cutback  order. 
In  December  1965,  President  Johnson 
ordered  a  1 -percent  cut — 25,000  em- 
ployees— to  be  achieved  by  June  30,  1966. 
However,  as  of  June  30, 1966,  the  number 
of  employees  had  risen  by  192,000  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  by  25,000. 

In  1947,  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
established  the  first  Hoover  Commission. 
In  1953,  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
established  the  second  Hoover  Conunis- 
slon.  These  Commissions  contributed 
markedly  to  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
and  the  agencies  themselves  to  improve 
eflBclency  and  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  executive  functions.  Unfortunately, 
since  the  second  Hoover  Commission 
completed  its  work  In  1955,  there  has 
been  no  overall  study  of  the  mushroom- 
ing agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  flood 
of  poorly  coordinated  and  ofttimes 
conflicting  statements  and  directives 
of  authority  have,  in  certain  instances, 
from  the  various  executive  departments 
and  agencies.  The  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  the  absence  of  clear-cut  lines 
led   to   embarrassing   confusion,   dam- 


aging contradictions  and  an  apparent 
paralysis  at  the  policymaking  level  of 
government.  A  new  Commission  could 
survey  this  problem  and  suggest  ways  to 
restore  order,  improve  communications 
and  coordinate  decisions. 

We  believe  that  a  major  revision  and 
reform  of  the  executive  branch  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Old  departments  and 
agencies  that  were  created  and  orga- 
nized to  meet  the  problems  of  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  It  may  be  that  certain 
agencies  and  departments  should  be 
phased  out  or  combined  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  eflBciency  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  However,  changes  of  this 
type  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  careful 
and  thorough  studies  that  are  conducted 
well  above  partisan  politics  and  inter- 
agency power  fights.  A  sporadic  or  a 
piecemeal  reorganization  could  mean 
more  rather  than  fewer  problems. 

A  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  provide  the  thoughtful  and 
careful  reorganization  that  is  so  desper- 
ately needed.  If  the  Commission  had 
been  in  operation  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  policy  committee  and  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  could  have  been  an  in- 
tegial  part  of  a  general  executive  branch 
reorganization  rather  than  just  two  iso- 
lated regroupings.  Moreover  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration's  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments  could  now  be  con- 
sidered within  the  framework  of  an  over- 
all study  and  broad  recommendations 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  quickly  gar- 
nered facts  and  surface  appraisals. 


FINO    INTRODUCES    BILL    TO    IM- 
PROVE VIETNAM  MAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  first,  extend  free 
mailing  privileges  to  all  service  personnel 
in  service  overseas  or  hospitalized  as  a 
result  of  Injury  Incurred  while  on  active 
duty;  second,  limit  cost  of  airmailing 
parcels  to  servicemen  to  surface  mail 
rates;  and  third,  extend  the  airlift 
category  of  mall  so  that  all  servicemen 
overseas  can  get  newspapers  and  such 
mail  by  plane,  rather  than  only  those  in 
a  combat  zone. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  our  boys  in  the 
field  full-fledged  and  fast  mail  service. 
Certainly  the  expense  of  providing  this 
service  will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  single  jet  bomber. 

Given  our  troop  deployment  In  Asia, 
a  lot  of  men  are  stationed  in  out-of-the 
way  places  which  are  not  combat  areas. 
Presently  only  the  troops  In  combat  areas 


are  on  the  receiving  end  of  mailing  privi- 
leges.   This  should  be  changed. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the 
question  of  airmail  rates  for  parcels. 
Unless  a  parcel  is  sent  airmail,  it  will  take 
forever  to  get  to  Vietnam,  but  the  cost 
is  prohibitive.  My  bill  would  let  parcels 
sent  to  servicemen  overseas  go  by  airmail 
but  at  surface  rates.  This  would  make 
airmail  costs  to  Vietnam  reasonable. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  how  we 
can  pay  for  these  benefits  in  a  deficit 
budget  year,  I  have  an  easy  answer — cut 
the  poverty  program  and  cut  foreign  aid. 

This  same  bill  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced by  Post  OflBce  Committee  Chair- 
man Dttlski  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers. 


THE       AMERICAN       INTEREST       IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemsm  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
becoming  interested  in  the  Rhodesian 
affair  and  the  resolution  imposing  com- 
pulsory sanctions  upon  that  country,  I 
have  discovered  a  great  lack  of  xmder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  our  own  people 
about  the  possible  results  of  our  action 
In  siding  with  England  in  connection 
with  the  imposition  of  the  sanctions. 

Recently  Mr.  John  Davenport  of  New 
York,  who  is  a  journalist  and  an  author, 
delivered  an  address  entitled,  "The 
American  Interest  In  Southern  Africa," 
which  shows  rather  clearly  the  situation 
which  exists  In  southern  Africa,  and  why 
the  majority  rule  cannot  be  Imposed  on 
either  Rhodesia  or  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Davenport's  address  follows: 
The  American  Interest  in  Southern  Africa 
(A  critique  of  U.S.  and  U.N.  policy  toward 

a   third  of  a  continent,  delivered   before 

certain  students  of  political  economy  In 

February  1967,  by  John  Davenport') 

Gentlemen.  I  am  very  honored  to  be  asked 
to  speak  in  a  purely  personal  capacity,  and 
not  as  the  representative  of  any  organization 
or  publication,  to  this  distinguished  group. 
I  do  so  with  some  reluctance  because  what 
I  shall  have  to  say  will  not  be  pleasant,  and 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  old  adage  that  fools 
rush  in  where  angels^ear  to  tread.  I  believe 
that  my  country,  our  country,  is  on  danger- 
ous collision  course  with  what  I  shall  be 
calling  southern  Africa  and  that  our  policies 
are  currently  misguided  and  misdirected.  It 
is  time  that  we  recognized  this  and  tried  In 
our  individual  capacities  to  rectify  matters 
before  incalculable  harm  Is  done. 

As  you  all  know,  southern  Africa,  where 
it  was  my  privilege  to  travel  last  summer,  la 
an  enormous  and  complex  region.  It  in- 
cludes the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  its  legal 
dependency.  South  West  Africa,  the  newly 
declared  independent  state  of  Rhodesia,  and 
finally  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Angola 


1  Mr.  Davenport  Is  a  New  York  journalist 
and  author  of  the  book.  The  U.S.  Economy. 
Opinions  herein  contained  are  strictly  per- 
sonal and  can  be  attributed  to  no  organiza- 
tion or  publication. 
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and  Mozambique,  to  which  I  can 
In  passing.    It  Is  an  area  of  many 
tures,  and  languages.    It  also  Inclu 
natural  wonders — rolling  veldt 
tains,  rivers  and  waterfalls,  and 
game   parks   where   lions,   tigers 
and  other  wild  animals  roam  at 

But  as  you  have  perhaps  already 
it  18  not  these  animals  of  which 
speak.    My  concern  Is  rather  with 
game  hunters  who  have  taken  It  up^ 
selves   to   wage   an    unremitting 
war  against  this  southern  third  of 
tlnent.  where  it  is  charged  that 
man  continues  to  exploit,  and  indeed 
slave,    the    black   man    through 
demned  practices  as  apartheid, 
tlon,  dental  of  majority  rule,  and 
called  crimes  against  humanity. 

I    propose    to    deal    with    some 
charges  in  the  context  of  actual  fact 
me  make  one  point  abundantly  pla 
beginning.    Even  if  conditions  in 
of  the  world  were  as  bad  as  they  are 
F>ainted — and  it  is  a  big  if — this 
in  my  opinion  justify  present  tJ.N 
actions.     United  States  foreign  po 
not.   In   my  Judgment,   be   based 
ideological    at>stractions    such    as 
rule,   one  man  one  vote,  and  othe:' 
good  or  bad.     Foreign  policy,  whlc 
In  the  last  analysis  willingness  to 
be  based  on  hard-headed  assessmertt 
country's   fundamental   national 
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THE    POWERHOUSE    OF    SOUTH    AF  UCA 

I  believe  this  holds  particularly  tr  je  in  the 
case  of  the  Republic  of  South  Afrlci,  where, 
at  first  glance  anyway,  the  U.S.  national  In- 
terest would  seem  to  dictate  a  poll  :y  of  ac- 
commodation, understanding,  and  respect 
for  international  decorum.  This  Is  p>artly 
because  the  U.S.  generally  honors  (conomic 
progress,  and  certainly  South  Africa  can  dis- 
play plenty  of  that.  We  Americans  ire  justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  with  only  albout  6<^o 
of  the  world's  population,  we  prodv^e  about 
33%  of  the  world's  goods  and  services.  Well, 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  can  In  a  way 
match  this  record.  With  just  about  i%  of  the 
population  of  the  African  continent,  and 
with  only  4%  of  its  land  area,  it  broduces 
no  less  than  25%  of  the  entire  continent's 
product,  and  some  40%  of  Its  industrial  out- 
put! J 

That  is.  Indeed,  a  stunning  statfetic,  but 
it  Is  not  all  that  binds  or  should  bi^d  South 
Africa  and  the  West  together.  U.S.!business 
firms  have  now  invested  well  over  i  600  mil- 
lion in  South  Africa's  mines  and  'actories, 
and  Britain  has  invested  four  tines  that 
amount.  In  1965  South  African  im]>orts  ran 
to  no  less  than  $2.5  billion — one  quarter  of 
the  lmp)orts  of  the  entire  African  continent. 
and  Its  commercial  exports  ran  to  al>out  $1.5 
billion.  It  is  a  major  producer  of  uranium 
and  the  world's  largest  producer  of  chrome, 
manganese,  and  diamonds.  More  Important 
still,  it  supplies  no  less  than  70%'  of  the  gold 
production  of  the  West,  which  balances  its 
accounts  with  the  outside  world  ai^d  which 
also  serves  as  the  vital  buttress  of  o^r  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Pinall5|.  let  me 
remind  you  that  South  Africa.  by|lts  very 
geographic  position,  has  certain  tetrateglc 
advantages.  Its  tracking  station  i^  used  in 
almost  every  space  shot  which  ^he  U.S. 
makes.  It  has  harbors  which  comn|and  the 
vital  Atlantic  approaches  to  thai  Indian 
Ocean.  j 

Now  given  all  that,  and  given  the  fact 
that  South  Africa  leads  all  other|  African 
states  In  per  capita  Income,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  our  relations  with  thlsTrepubllc 
would  be  of  the  closest.  This  is  not  the  case. 
At  recent  Congressional  hearings!  various 
pressiire  groups  advocated  that  U.S.  business 
should  cut  all  connections  wltll  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Nations  hM  passed  no 
less  than  100  resolutions  condemnlbg  South 
Africa  and  Ita  policies.    What  poUcli «?    Tou 


all  know  the  answer.  The  dread  word  here 
is  apartheid,  meaning  sp>ecifically  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races,  and  it  is  on  that  rock  that 
all  efforts  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  its  dependency.  South  West 
Africa,  have  foundered. 

TWO  PACES  OF  APARTHEH) 

So  I  feel  today  In  duty  bound  to  comment 
on  this  business  of  apartheid,  laying  down 
some  broad  distinctions  or  guidelines  In  the 
beginning  which  are  all  too  often  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  separation  of  the  races  Is 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  exploita- 
tion of  one  race  by  another,  and  I  believe 
that  rising  income  levels  for  all  In  South 
Africa,  and  increasing  education  for  all,  tend 
to  make  good  this  distinction.  In  the  second 
place,  apartheid  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  problem  of  majority  rxile,  though  linked 
with  it.  In  the  third  place,  I  must  say  that 
I  find  nothing  abhorrent  in  the  separation 
of  the  races  so  long  as  such  separation  is 
voluntarily  chosen  by  those  concerned.  De 
facto  and  voluntary  separation  of  the  races 
has  always  existed  and  probably  always  will 
exist  to  greater  or  less  extent.  It  Is  because 
South  Africa  has  made  de  facto  separation  a 
de  jure  separation,  because  the  state  has  in- 
tervened to  make  separation  stick,  that  its 
policies  prick  the  conscience  of  the  West 
and  of  many  of  us  in  this  room. 

Yet  I  also  believe  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  these  policies  evolved  and  what 
exactly  they  entail  if  we  are  to  pass  rational 
judgment  in  this  matter.  And  here  the  whole 
history  of  South  Africa  differs  from  the 
American  experience.  When  the  Cavalier 
and  the  Puritan — your  ancestors  and  mine — 
first  came  to  American  shores,  they  found  it 
already  Inhabited  by  a  fairly  large  popula- 
tion of  native  Indian  tribes,  which  they 
proceeded,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  exploit  and 
Indeed  nearly  to  exterminate.  That  was  our 
solution  of  the  only  real  colonial  problem 
we  have  ever  faced.  South  African  experi- 
ence is  quite  different.  When  in  the  17th 
century  Dutch  and  then  English  settlers 
landed  at  Cape  Town,  they  found  a  few  scat- 
tered tribes  such  as  the  Hottentots,  but 
otherwise  the  great  area  which  today  com- 
prises the  Republic  lay  bare  and  empty.  It 
was  only  later,  when  the  white  man  pushed 
into  the  interior,  that  he  encountered  large 
numbers  of  black,  or  Bantus,  pushing  at  the 
same  time  down  from  central  Africa,  that  a 
real  racial  problem  arose. 

And  this  problem.  It  is  Important  to  note, 
has  grown  to  its  present  proF>ortions  precisely 
because  the  whites  did  not  kill  off  these  alien 
races  as  we  Americans  did.  On  the  contrary, 
they  allowed  them  to  wax  and  multiply  and 
to  increase  their  numbers  through  further 
Immigration.  Even  today  It  Is  extraordinary 
that  thousands  of  blacks  from  northern 
Africa  continue  to  enter  the  Republic  which 
reputedly  enslaves  them.  As  the  saying  goes, 
they  continue  to  "vote  with  their  feet"  for 
South  Africa  precisely  because  they  find 
higher  living  standards  and  economic  ad- 
vance. 

The  second  point  I  would  emphasize  Is 
that,  due  to  this  multiplication  and  immigra- 
tion, the  racial  mix  in  South  Africa  today  is 
a  highly  complicated  one.  The  descendants 
of  the  early  Dutch  and  British  pioneers,  who 
largely  built  the  country  and  who.  unlike  the 
European  In  other  parts  of  Africa,  have  no 
Western  homeland  to  return  to,  now  nimaber 
about  3,500,000.  Early  mingling  of  whites 
and  Hottentots  has  produced  the  so-called 
Coloreds,  now  numbering  nearly  2.000,000. 
Indentured  servants  coming  from  India  In 
the  19th  century  have  built  up  their  own  In- 
dian society  numbering  about  500,000.  Fi- 
nally, and  this  is  the  real  problem,  there  are 
now  some  12,500.000  blacks  or  Bantus,  be- 
longing to  many  different  tribes  and  speaking 
no  less  than  seven  different  languages  and 
many  more  dialects,  who  in  part  live  in  South 
African  cities  and  on  its  farms  and  In  part 


live  on  native  reservations  initially  set  aside 
for  them  to  prevent  their  exploitation. 

Now  it  is  the  considered  policy  of  the 
South  African  government,  which  is  today 
controlled  by  the  white  minority,  that  no 
good  can  come  of  trying  to  Jxunble  and  mix 
this  great  diversity  of  racial  groups  into  a 
single  centralized  nation  state  along  Euro- 
pean democratic  lines.  Believing  so.  apart- 
heid has  taken  two  different  forms,  one  nega- 
tive and  one  positive.  Where  whites  and 
blacks  live  In  close  contact  with  each  other 
In  city  and  on  farm,  they  can  work  together 
by  day  but  they  must  occupy  separate  living 
quarters.  To  make  this  separation  stick  In- 
volves minute  rules  as  to  where  and  how 
people  shall  live.  It  also  Involves  minute 
rules,  applying  especially  to  the  Bantu,  as  to 
when  and  how  he  can  enter  urban  areas  and 
how  he  can  shift  Jobs.  His  "passbook",  as  the 
saying  goes,  is  his  vital  passport  so  far  as 
his  movement  within  the  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now  I  cannot  say  that  as  an  old-fashioned 
liberal  I  like  this  system.  It  Involves  a  high 
concentration  of  government  power  and  often 
discretionary  power.  It  cuts  all  too  often 
against  the  grain  of  the  free  market,  which, 
as  our  good  friend  Professor  Hutt  as  well  as 
Dr.  von  Mlses  have  again  and  again  pointed 
out.  works  best  where  men  and  women  can 
work  where  they  choose,  for  what  they  can 
get  and  for  what  they  are  worth.  Yet  I  am 
also  bound  to  say  that  I  see  no  way  by  which 
the  system  could  be  suddenly  reformed  or 
abolished  without  unbearable  racial  tension, 
and  I  must  also  point  out  that  under  it  very 
considerable  social  progress  has  been  made. 
In  the  early  days  South  Africa  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  just  letting  the  Bantu  immigrate 
to  the  city  at  his  own  free  will.  This  bred 
some  of  the  worst  slums  in  the  world.  To- 
day that  Is  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
While  controlling  the  Influx  of  Bantus  Into 
the  cities,  the  government  has  largely  re- 
housed all  that  are  there.  Today  new  homes 
for  non-whites  are  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  per  day.  There  have  also  been  enor- 
mous steps  forward  in  education.  Over  80% 
of  all  Bantu  children  of  school  age  are  now 
in  school.  The  educational  record  is  far  bet- 
ter than  In  most  of  the  other  states  of 
Africa. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  South  Afri- 
ca has  not  stopped  short  at  just  keeping 
the  races  separate  where  they  exist  today. 
It  is  planning  for  the  future  in  what  can 
be  called  a  positive  way.  As  noted,  a  large 
segment  of  the  Bantu  population — Indeed. 
40%  of  It — still  lives  on  native  reserves  of 
homelands  scattered  around  the  country. 
The  government  is  making  a  very  consid- 
erable effort  to  develop  these  homelands  into 
going  economic  concerns  and  to  give  their 
Inhabitants  a  kind  of  home  rule.  In  theory, 
at  least,  every  Bantu,  no  matter  where  he 
works,  will  be  a  citizen  of  a  so-called  Bantu- 
stan.  He  will  vote  for  his  parliament  there 
just  as  white  South  Africans  now  vote  for 
their  central  parliament  In  Cape  Town. 
Progress  along  this  line  has  been  made  in 
an  area  called  the  Transkel.  It  has  also  been 
given  a  boost  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
British  protectorate  of  Basutoland  has  now 
become  the  independent  state  of  Lesotho, 
and  that  the  protectorate  of  Swaziland  will 
presently  achieve  this  condition.  These  areas 
are  completely  surrounded  by  South  Africa, 
which  is  now  forging  with  them  the  closest 
political  and  economic  ties.  I  suppose  that 
I  should  offend  many  modem  Liberals  if  I 
called  what  is  going  on  an  experiment  in 
"creative  fodeirallsm."  I  will  say  that  the 
principle  of  federalism  as  applied  to  different 
races  and,  indeed,  different  nationalities 
holds  out  great  hope  for  South  Africa  and 
for  all  of  southern  Africa. 

In  any  case,  you  will  see  that  the  domestic 
and  also  the  foreign  policy  of  South  Africa 
Is  far  more  constructive  than  you  are  apt  to 
gather  from  your  newspapers.     Admittedly, 
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much  remains  to  be  done.  For  while  the 
theory  of  separate  development  as  enunciated 
by  the  late  Hendrik  Verwoerd  may  indeed  be 
a  way  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Bantu,  It  leaves  unresolved 
what  will  happen  to  other  groups — notably 
the  status  of  the  Coloreds,  who  are  tied  in 
closely  with  the  white  community  but  who 
are  today  denied  political  privileges.  Yet 
there  is  a  strong  pressure  within  South  Africa 
Itself  to  resolve  this  particular  problem,  and 
that  is  precisely  where  the  pressure  should 
be  coming  from.  What  solves  nothing  is 
the  constant  pounding  of  outside  critics  who 
prefer  to  talk  in  the  stale  language  of  coming 
"blood  baths"  rather  than  to  face  realities. 
What  Is  being  done  merits  better  than  epi- 
thets and  scorn.  It  deserves,  if  not  blank- 
check  approval,  at  least  the  civilized  give  and 
take  of  opinion  in  what  Clarence  Randall  has 
called  "constructive  dialogue."  That  too  Is 
my  hope  for  U.S.  relations  with  South  Africa. 

THE  CASE  OF  SOUTH  WEST  AFHICA 

Unfortunately,  those  relations  are  now  be- 
ing disturbed  and  brought  to  the  boUing 
point,  not  just  by  often  Ill-informed  opinion 
about  South  Africa,  but  by  overt  attack  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  on  its  poli- 
cies in  South  West  Africa  and  by  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  in  Rhodesia.  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  South  West  Africa 
first  because  it  is  probably  least  familiar  to 
you.  It  is  an  enormous  and  largely  arid  ter- 
ritory twice  the  size  of  California  and  very 
sparsely  populated  (less  than  two  inhabitants 
per  square  mile — that's  right,  per  square 
mile!),  which  stretches  down  along  the  At- 
lantic between  Angola  to  the  north  and  South 
Africa.  Despite  Its  rugged  terrain  and  sparse 
population.  It  is  an  area  of  great  strategic 
value  precisely  because  it  commands  the 
southern  approaches  to  the  Republic  and 
because  it  likewise  commands  shipping  trade 
down  the  long  African  Atlantic  coastline. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  strange  territory, 
now  populated  by  some  75,000  whites  and 
450.000  blacks,  has  had  a  weird  political  his- 
tory. In  the  19th  century  the  Germans 
under  Kaiser  WUhelm  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  colonize  it.  In  World  War  I  the 
territory  was  captured  by  British  and  South 
African  troops,  and  at  that  time,  Eind  Indeed 
later.  South  Africa  could  easily  have  an- 
nexed it.  Instead  It  accepted  a  Class  C 
League  of  Nations  mandate  over  the  territory 
under  a  "sacred  trust"  agreement  to  care  for 
the  "material  and  moral"  well-being  of  its 
Inhabitants.  Prom  that  day  in  1919  forward. 
South  Africa  has.  as  was  Its  right  to  do  under 
the  old  mandate,  administered  South  West 
Africa  as  an  Integral  part  of  Its  own  territory. 
Economically  the  two  are  linked  by  Inter- 
connecting railroad  lines  and  roads  and  by 
a  common  currency  system,  without  controls 
or  tariff  barriers  of  any  kind.  Politically 
they  are  linked  through  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  provincial  parliament,  for  which, 
it  should  be  noted,  only  whites  vote,  is  given 
certain  local  autonomy,  with  power  over  de- 
fense and  Internal  security  resting  with  the 
South  African  government. 

Now  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  other  and 
newly  independent  African  states  should 
view  this  i)ersistence  of  what  they  refer  to  as 
"colonialism"  In  their  midst  with  concern.  If 
not  with  deep  hatred.  What  Is  s\irprlslng 
and  sad  is  the  amount  of  venom  that  has 
been  put  Into  the  attack  to  detach  South 
West  Africa  entirely  from  South  Africa. 
That  attack  has  taken  several  different  lines. 
It  Is  contended  that  South  Africa  has  no 
rights  wh.%tever  In  the  territory  since  her 
mandate  lapsed  with  the  death  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations  after  World  War  II.  It  Is 
contended  that  the  United  Nations  as  the 
legal  successor  to  the  League  of  Nations  now 
has  full  supervisory  rights  over  this  Immense 
area.  And  finally.  It  is  contended  that,  given 
these  8Ui>ervlsctt'y  rights,  the  U.N.  must  now 
become    the   launching   pad   for    propelUng 


South  West  Africa  Into  complete  independ- 
ence with  the  initiation  of  full  majority  rule, 
one  man  one  vote,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

I  shall  not  try  to  comment  at  length  here 
on  all  the  twisted  legalities  Involved  in  this 
dispute.  /  would  suggest  that  on  the  evi- 
dence South  Africa  may  have  as  much  right 
to  the  control  of  South  West  Africa  as  the 
U.S.  had  in  the  case  of  Texas;  and  I  would 
deny  strenuously  that  the  United  Nations  is 
in  any  meaningful  sense  the  successor  to  the 
old  League.  I  would  also  emphasize  that 
most  of  the  charges  brought  against  South 
Africa  rule — exploitation,  enslavement,  etc.. 
etc. — are  simply  untrue  and  were  so  proved 
In  the  recent  World  Court  case  brought  by 
Ethiopia  and  Nigeria.  But  what  concerns  me 
most  is  the  whole  atmosphere  of  unreality 
which  broods  over  recent  U.N.  debates. 

In  this  matter  our  U.N.  representatives  are 
constantly  referring  to  the  rights  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  "people"  of  South  West 
Africa.  I  would  respectfully  ask  them  what 
"people"  they  are  referring  to,  for  as  In  the 
case  of  South  Africa  we  are  dealing,  not  with 
one  people,  but  several.  There  are  first  of 
all  the  Europeans,  who  over  the  years  have 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  developing  the 
territory's  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  Indus- 
tries. As  noted,  there  are  also  some  450,000 
non-Europeans  who  work  partly  on  South 
West  Africa's  farms  and  In  Its  factories  but 
who  also  remain  in  very  large  numbers  in  Its 
native  reserves  as  in  South  Africa  Itself.  By 
far  the  largest  of  these  native  homelands  Is 
a  place  which,  I  daresay,  you  have  never 
heard  of.  It  Is  called  Ovamboland,  lying  far 
to  the  north  along  the  Cuayne  River  at  the 
Angola  border  and  comprising  land  which  is 
largely  cultlvateable  given  sufficient  water. 
The  Ovambos,  who  Incidentally  lived  here 
long  before  the  white  man  arrived,  now  com- 
prise no  less  than  45%  of  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  territory. 

Now  that  Is  another  stunning  statistic  and 
one  which  puts  the  whole  matter  of  apart- 
held  and  majority  rule  into  new  perspective. 
For  if  self-determination  and  majority  rule 
were  granted  tomorrow,  it  would  be  the 
Ovambos  who  would  hold  the  majority,  leav- 
ing other  tribes  to  the  south  as  discontented, 
hostile,  and  explosive  minorities.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Ovambos  want  such  power 
or  could  possibly  exercise  It  If  It  were  granted 
to  them.  It  would  seem  far  wiser  to  develop 
at  least  this  area  of  South  West  Africa  as  a 
separate  entity  within  the  larger  whole,  and 
that  Is  precisely  what  is  being  done.  Large 
Irrigation  projects  are  now  being  Installed 
In  the  north.  Very  considerable  local  auton- 
omy Is  being  given  to  Ovambo  chiefs  and  to 
their  own  peculiar  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, and  this  Is  likewise  taking  place  In 
other  reserves — the  counterparts  of  the 
Bantustans  in  South  Africa  Itself.  Within  a 
generation,  and  given  further  educational 
effort,  might  not  this  effort  at  home  rule  and 
this  kind  of  federalism  serve  the  divergent 
peoples  of  South  West  Africa  far  better  than 
current  U.N.  proposals  to  create  one  more 
completely  Independent,  centralized,  and  no 
doubt  strife-torn  democracy? 

At  any  rate,  this  is  the  way  that  South 
African  policy  and  administration  are  head- 
ing, and  on  the  evidence  this  Is  contributing 
to  the  well-being  of  the  territory.  Between 
1940  and  1965,  South  West's  per  capita  income 
Jumped  from  a  bare  $42  to  $380 — a  faster 
advance  than  in  most  of  Africa.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  government  subsidy,  but 
It  Is  also  the  result  of  creating  the  conditions 
of  stability  and  confidence  where  private  en- 
terprise can  take  hold  In  cattle  raising,  sheep 
raising,  and  In  the  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources— chiefly  copper  and  diamonds.  If 
South  African  administration  ends,  who  will 
step  Into  the  vacuum  left  behind?  The 
United  Nations  is  hard  put  to  it  today  to  pay 
its  own  administrative  bills,  let  alone  finance 
an  area  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  win  step  In,  but  does  the  U.S.  taxpayer 


really  want  to  assume  this  load  and  this  re- 
sponsibility even  if  we  could  fulfill  it?  Once 
again  my  counsel  Is  to  go  slow,  to  maintain 
our  critical  faculties,  but  to  abstain  from  and 
If  necessary  to  veto  those  ringing  declarations 
In  the  U.N.  which  embitter  our  relations  In 
all  of  southern  Africa  and  which,  If  ever 
taken  seriously,  could  lead  on  to  war.  For 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  the  U.N.  ever 
actively  tried  to  intervene  in  South  West 
Africa  with  force,  South  Africa  would  oppose 
force  with  force. 

AND    NOW    RHODESIA 

And  this  leads  me.  gentlemen,  to  that  third 
area  of  southern  Africa — namely.  Rhodesia — 
where  again,  unhappily,  discord  and  even 
threats  of  force  are  In  the  air.  In  Rhodesia, 
to  perhaps  an  even  greater  extent  than  In 
South  West  Africa,  the  U.S.  has  been  led  to 
a  wholly  tragic  and  dangerous  confrontation 
which,  however  resolved,  again  demonstrates 
that  the  road  to  perdition  in  statecraft  is,  in- 
deed, paved  with  good  Intentions.  The  blunt 
fact  is  that  as  I  write  the  U.S.,  a  nation  of  190 
million  people,  is  waging  an  open  and  de- 
clared economic  war  against  a  small  country 
of  4  million  people  which  has  never  harmed 
American  life  or  limb  and  which  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  that  I  know  which  accept  an 
American  passport  without  visa !  How  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  alone  justice,  did 
we  ever  get  ourselves  into  this  api>alllng 
situation? 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  once  again 
some  background  is  necessary.  As  you  all 
know,  Rhodesia,  lying  just  to  the  north  of 
South  Africa,  was  conquered  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
in  the  19th  century  and  for  some  time  was 
developed  by  a  private  chartered  company. 
In  1923  it  became  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire under  special  arrangements  which  gave 
it  virtual  home  rule  and  a  strong  promise 
of  independence.  Such  Independence  might 
In  fact  have  come  years  ago  had  not  Rho- 
desia, at  British  urging,  joined  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  federation  which  included  the  for- 
mer colonies  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  In  1963  that  federation  came  to 
an  end  when  first  Nyasaland  (now  Mllawl) 
and  then  Northern  Rhodesia  (now  Zambia) 
packed  their  bags  and  walked  out  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  view  of  their  breakaway,  the  Rhodeslan 
government  confidently  expected  that  Rho- 
desia would  also  be  untied  from  Britain's 
apron  strings — the  more  so  because  in  1961 
a  constitution  had  been  adopted  under  Brit- 
ish sponsorship  which  guaranteed  the  fran- 
chise to  all  Rhodeslans,  black  and  white, 
who  met  certain  qualifications  in  terms  of 
Income,  property,  and/or  education.  It  was 
not  to  be.  Throughout  1964  the  British  gov- 
ernment, with  one  eye  fixed  on  those  areas 
of  Africa  which  have  always  looked  on  Rho- 
desia with  suspicion,  kept  stiffening  the 
terms  on  which  Independence  could  be 
granted.  Indeed,  at  one  point  it  wanted  a 
definite  timetable  as  to  when  Rhodesia's  4 
million  blacks  would  be  accorded  full  ma- 
jority rule  whatever  their  qualifications.  In 
the  upshot  the  white  minority  of  220.000 
rallied  behind  the  government  of  Ian  Smith 
and  In  November,  1964,  Smith  made  his  fate- 
ful declaration  of  independence. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  prudence 
of  that  declaration,  for  as  events  turned  out 
Ian  Smith,  a  former  RAP  pilot,  by  the  way, 
was  taking  some  fearful  risks.  I  am  here  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  my  country's  joining 
with  Britain  in  a  policy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  to  question  the 
reasoning  which  led  us  to  that  step.  In  the 
beginning  voluntary  sanctions  voted  by  the 
United  Nations  were  backed  by  our  State 
Department  on  the  argtiment  that  we  must 
support  and  follow  the  lead  of  our  old  and 
trusted  ally  Britain.  I  yield  to  none  In  my 
admiration  of  the  Britain  of  1940  when  she 
stood  alone  under  Winston  Churchill.  I  am 
less  than  enchanted  with  the  Britain  of  Bar- 
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old  Wilson.  But  my  main  point  Is  that  the 
argument  that  the  U.S.  was  bouni  to  fol- 
low the  British  "lead"  In  the  lAatter  of 
sanctions  was  and  always  has  beei  hokum. 
For  one  thing  we  Americans  once  had  a 
Uttle  argument  with  Britain  In  the  iiatter  of 
independence,  and  I  do  not  recall  thfat  Wash- 
ington or  Jefferson  ever  fell  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  King,  right  or  wrong.  But  more  prac- 
tically I  would  suggest  to  you  th^t  In  the 
twentieth  century,  with  most  of  Britain's 
Empire  gone  with  the  winds  of  change,  we 
are  simply  deluding  ourselves  Ir  talking 
about  the  British  "lead."  The  blunt  fact 
is  that  It  would  be  quite  Impoafelble  for 
Britain  to  maintain  sanctions  agalist  Rho- 
desia for  a  moment  without  U.S.  collabora- 
tion and  connivance.  No  Brltlst  cruiser 
could  or  would  stop  a  tanker  of  an  .  American 
oil  company  from  delivering  oil  to  llhodesia. 
What  stopped  the  flow  of  oil,  or  a;tempted 
to  stop  It,  was  the  pressure  of  our  o^  vn  Presi- 
dent and  Administration  on  majoi  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  prevent  delivery.  I  tave  con- 
stitutional doubts  as  to  whether  tie  Presi- 
dent acted  legally.  In  any  case,  nake  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  was  our  blo<:kade. 

As  you  know,  Initial  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  Smith  regime  by  voluntary  iianctions 
proved  a  miserable  failure.  Oil  f  owed  in 
from  South  Africa,  and  during  1965  the 
Rhodeslan  economy  survived  fairly  well.  So 
nothing  would  do  but  for  Britain  to  go  to 
the  U.N.  Security  C!ouncll  and  ge;  a  vote 
for  mandatory  sanctions  under  Chi,pter  VII 
of  the  Charter,  and  these  are  now  In  force. 
Whether  Rhodesia  can  withstand  th  is  second 
onslaught  remains  to  be  seen,  but  :  for  one 
trust  that  she  does,  the  more  so  I  ecause  I 
find  the  further  arguments  made  foi  manda- 
tory sanctions  by  the  U.S.  and  thj  United 
Nations  wholly  unconvincing. 

These  arguments  are  two  In  number.  The 
first  is  that  the  Smith  government  U  denying 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia  and  that  In  doing 
so  It  is  violating  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  which  Is  to  promote  "res  pact  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  iace,  sex. 
language  or  religion."  Well,  1  s(  metlmes 
wonder  whether  those  who  put  for\rnrd  this 
argument  have  ever  read  the  pres(  nt  Rho- 
deslan Constitution  whose  principles  were 
laid  down  in  1961  and  reaffirmed  In  1965. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  of  that  (ionstitu- 
tion  is  that  so  far  as  the  franchise  In  Rho- 
desia is  concerned,  there  is  no  mention  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  all  Rhodeslar  citizens 
can  vote — some  on  the  A.  roll  wherr  qualifl- 
catlons  are  higher,  some  on  the  B.  r(  ill  where 
they  are  lower — who  can  show  a  certain 
level  of  Income,  property  or  education.  It 
Is  true  that  these  qualifications  espe  ;ially  for 
the  A.  roll  are  relatively  high  and  It  Is  true 
that  In  fact  white  Rhodesians  do  still  con- 
trol its  Parliament.  But  blacks  aie  also 
represented  there  and  as  education  proceeds, 
as  it  Is  now  proceeding,  at  a  very  rapid 
pace,  more  and  more  black  Rhodes  ans  will 
in  fact  be  given  the  vote  and  will  :  Ind  rep- 
resentation. How  sad  then  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.N.  should  pick  on  this  pirtlcular 
country  to  vent  their  wrath  or  th  Jlr  prej- 
udices when  there  might  be  so  mar  y  others 
to  choose  from.  Does  majority  rile  now 
obtain  in  Soviet  Russia?  Does  it  obtain  In 
Eastern  Europe?  Does  It  obtain  In  large 
portions  of  South  America  or  In  Africa  Itself? 
You  all  know  the  answer.  If  the  f.S.  is  to 
fellow  this  kind  of  logic  to  its  bitter  end, 
we  must  declare  war  against  two-thirds  of 
the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world. 

The  second  argument  for  the  ap]>licatlon 
of  sanctions  is  even  more  fantastl:.  It  is 
that  Rhodesia,  with  a  population  of  only 
4,000,000.  Is  a  "threat  to  the  peace?  and  so 
falls  within  the  ambit  of  Chapter  Vtl  of  the 
charter  which  deals  with  such  threats.  But 
it  Is  obvious  to  anyone  reading  that  chapter 
that    threats    to    the    peace    meani     armed 
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aggression  across  state  borders,  and  who  is 
making  those  threats?  Certainly  not  Rho- 
desia. We  are  here  involved  In  a  cloud- 
cuckoo-land  of  legal  hair  splitting  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  such  a  fine  international 
lawyer  as  Dean  Acheson  has  fully  exposed. 
In  plain  English,  the  present  logic  of  the 
UJJ.  comes  down  to  this.  If  I  as  a  private 
citizen  do  something  which  annoys  my 
neighbor,  and  if  that  neighbor  starts  out  to 
threaten  and  bully  me,  then  I,  not  he,  am 
threatening  the  peace  and  can  be  held 
accountable.  Such  argument  would  not 
stand  up  for  a  moment  in  a  U.S.  court  of 
law,  and  I  for  one  find  It  ridiculous  when 
applied  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  truth  is 
that  present  U.N.  action  is  probably  Illegal 
in  terms  of  the  Charter  Itself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  benefiting  the  people  of  Rhodesia, 
and  it  is  fundamentally  against  the  U.S. 
interest  itself.  I  conclude  that  sanctions 
should  never  have  been  imposed  in  the  first 
place  and  that  they  should  be  lifted  forth- 
with— In  concert  with  other  nations  if  pos- 
sible. If  not,  unilaterally  by  this  country. 

FREEDOM    AND    OiU)ER 

And  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  end  my 
specific  survey  of  these  three  great  trouble 
centers  in  southern  Africa  and  my  specific 
assessment  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  same. 
It  should  be  clear  to  you  now  why  my  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  lions  and  tigers  of  this 
region  but  rather  with  the  ideological  game 
hunters  who  have  chosen  to  mount  a  costly 
safari  Into  southern  Africa  which  in  the 
end  is  not  worth  the  price.  I  would  say  to 
these  gentlemen — be  they  politicians  or 
statesmen  or  Just  plain  troublemakers — 
"Put  up  your  guns."  In  the  phrase  of 
Charles  Burton  Marshall  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  "Simmer  down !" 

That  is  sound  advice  for  many  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  who  have  turned  that 
organization  away  from  Its  initial  objective 
of  promoting  peaceful  progress.  It  is  also 
sound  advice  for  U.S.  policymakers  both  In 
and  out  of  the  U.N.  If  our  objective  Is  to 
promote  stability  in  Africa,  then  we  must 
avoid  pulling  down  the  whole  structure  of 
going  societies,  leaving  nothing  but  dis- 
order and  turmoil  in  their  place.  More 
fundamentally,  I  submit  that  the  problems 
of  Africa  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  trying 
to  export  from  the  West  certain  glittering 
generalities  which  we  take  all  too  much  for 
granted  at  home.  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Britain  we  have  come  to  assume  that  be- 
cause majority  rule  "works"  in  certain  highly 
advanced  countries  It  will  work  everywhere 
and  will  resolve  all  difficulties.  We  forget 
that  even  Winston  Churchill  was  once  led 
to  remark:  "Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of 
government — until  other  forms  are 
considered." 

In  any  case,  we  must  realize  that  current 
efforts  to  transplant  Western  political  ideas 
into  alien  soils  without  a  long  period  of 
preparation  has  proved  something  less  than 
a  brilliant  success.  It  is  remarkable  In  this 
connection  how  the  so-called  "show-pieces" 
of  the  African  continent  have  changed  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  Yesterday  the  show-piece 
was  Ghana,  until,  of  course,  it  turned  Into 
a  dictatorship.  Then  came  Nigeria,  which 
Is  now  riven  Into  contending  factions.  Today 
it  is  Kenya,  where  all  the  fierceness  of  Ken- 
yatta  and  the  Mau  Mau  has  apparently  been 
forgotten,  and  all  is  for  the  best  In  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  the 
centrai  fact  to  grasp  about  all  these  situa- 
tions is  that  in  no  part  of  Africa  are  majori- 
ties really  effective.  In  all  countries  rela- 
tively small  minorities  actually  rule.  I  am 
not  presuming  to  say  whether  they  rule  well 
or  ill.  I  am  saying  that  even  in  the  north 
progress  toward  true  constitutional  two- 
party  republican  government  Is  slow  and 
halting. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  In  the  end  we 
shall  have  to  choose  between  minority  rule 


of  the  blacks  or  minority  rule  of  the  whites? 
Is  It  really  that  bad?  There  are  those  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  who  talk  that 
way,  but  I.  for  one,  hope  they  are  wrong,  and 
I  believe  that  there  Is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  they  are  wrong.  If  my  analysis  of 
apartheid  is  correct,  then  It  holds  out  the 
promise  that  in  time  both  black  men  and 
white  men  In  South  Africa  and  South  West 
Africa  will  enjoy  very  large  political  prlvl- 
leges.  If  the  Rhodeslan  Constitution  means 
what  it  says,  then  over  time — and  provided 
sanctions  do  not  destroy  the  economy — 
more  and  more  blacks  will  in  fact  join  the 
voting  roll  in  the  formation  of  a  true  multi- 
racial society.  Finally.  I  would  point  out 
that  In  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mozambique 
still  a  third  approach  to  the  race  problem  la 
being  tried — namely,  completely  free  social 
intercourse  and  indeed  intermarriage  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  at  levels  where  they 
are  culturally  equal.  I  rejoice  that  in  south- 
em  Africa  there  are  not  one  but  many  ap. 
proaches  toward  allowing  the  races  to  live  in 
harmony  together.  The  one  thread  that 
runs  through  all  of  these  approaches  is  that 
certain  human  standards  of  decency,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  civilization  exist  and  that 
these  standards  cannot  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  On  tills  point  I  honor  Ian  Smith 
when  he  says  he  is  fighting,  not  for  white 
against  black,  but  for  the  endvirlng  values  of 
civilization  itself. 

It  Is  these  values  that  we  fortunate  Amer- 
icans should  seek  to  protect  and  to  promote, 
however  the  chips  may  fall.  I  have  said  that 
the  first  business  of  foreign  policy  ie  to  pro- 
tect and  further  the  national  Interest.  That 
interest  is  a  broad  one.  It  should  involve 
cultivating  good  relations  with  those  nations 
on  which  we  are  dependent  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  trade,  and  in  avoiding  threats  and 
commitments  which  can  only  lead  to  war — 
economic  or  otherwise.  It  should  also  In- 
volve encouraging  where  we  can  a  world  of 
individual  liberty  under  law,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  individual,  not  pressure 
groups,  and  a  full  realization  that  law  im- 
plies not  revolution  but  evolution,  not  chaos 
but  order.  In  southern  Africa  we  may  yet 
have  a  chance  to  further  those  ideals  If  we 
finally  come  to  realize  that  political  arrange- 
ments are  only  means  to  higher  ends,  and 
that  in  the  end  it  is  the  ends  that  count. 
Our  mistakes  in  policy.  In  my  Judgment,  de- 
rive to  no  small  degree  from  reversing  that 
equation.  We  have  been  so  busy  preaching 
the  virtues  of  democracy  that  we  have  for- 
gotten that  the  purpose  of  democracy  Is.  In 
the  last  analysis,  human  betterment.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  we  have  lost  friends  and 
Influence  in  the  lower  third  of  a  great  con- 
tinent.   It  is  time  we  regained  them. 


I  HOPE  MY  MESSAGE  REACHES  THE 
HEARTS  OF  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
in  Vietnam  who  simply  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  can  justify  expanding 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  So- 
viet-bloc nations  when  these  nations  are 
supplying  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
our  treacherous  enemy  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Possibly,  he  has  no  background  in 
political  science;  perhaps  he  never 
served  in  the  diplomatic  corps.  Never- 
theless, his  credentials  are  Impressive; 
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he  Is  serving  In  Vietnam  and  knows  the 
brutality  of  the  enemy.  Unlike  some  po- 
litical scientists  and  diplomats  he  is,  of 
necessity.  In  very,  very  close  touch  with 
reality.    He  asks: 

How  can  we  trade  with  a  country  which 
aids  the  soldier  who  tries  to  kill  me? 

If  I  favored  this  trade  with  the  enemy, 
I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  answer  him. 
He  raises  other  questions  that  some  ofla- 
cLals  may  someday  be  embarrassed  to 
answer.    His  letter  reads: 

Dear  Sir:  Morale  of  our  troops  is  certain- 
ly not  being  helped  by  the  U.S.  expanding 
its  foreign  trade  with  Communists,  e.g.,  So- 
viet-Bloc nations.  I'm  presently  serving  in 
the  US.  Army  in  Viet  Nam,  and  find  the 
thought  of  trading  materials  with  even  pro- 
Communist  countries  disheartening,  dis- 
tasteful  and  two-faced. 

How  can  we  trade  with  a  country  which 
aids  the  soldier  who  tries  to  kill  me? 

Don't  the  people  back  home  realize  that 
men  are  dying  here  because  of  aid  furnished 
the  V.C?  I'm  sure  they  do;  then  how  can 
they  In  their  hearts  indirectly  and  with  pre- 
meditation support  such  a  two-faced  foreign 
policy? 

I  personally  find  such  Americans  (who  can 
help  another  country  to  help  the  V.C.)  sick- 
ening to  all  that  I  have  ever  been  taught  by 
sound  American  principles.  People  like  that 
shouldn't  be  American  citizens.  Let  them 
come  fight  this  nasty  war  sponsored  by  Com- 
munists. Let  them  Justify  to  the  children 
of  a  dead  U.S.  soldier,  their  eagerness  to 
trade  with  supporters  of  the  V.C. 

What  is  happening  to  the  morals  of  the 
0.S.  people?  How  can  they  turn  on  the  men 
who  are  dying  for  their  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  a  nation  which  appears  so  far 
from  America's  shore.  Would  Premier  Ky 
trade  with  the  V.C.  or  Communist-Bloc  na- 
tions? Hell  NO!  He  has  that  rmu:h  loyalty 
to  his  own  troops. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  civilians  to  assist 
in  their  ways  of  helping  us  with  this  war? 
I  pray  not.  I  pray  that  God  will  protect  us 
all  and  guide  our  leaders  towards  righteous- 
ness. May  He  guide  L.B.J,  and  the  Con- 
gress towards  the  basic  American  principles 
as  founded  In  1776. 

Please  excuse  a  hand-written  letter  as 
typewriters  are  not  always  easy  to  come  by. 
I  hope  my  message  reaches  the  hearts  of 
Americans  so  we  may  unify  ourselves  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  which  our  fathers  sacri- 
ficed to  give  us.  Let  us  not  throw  It  away 
and  compromise  our  integrity  towards  our 
loyal  and  dying  servicemen. 

Just  In  case  some  may  have  doubts 
concerning  the  assistance  which  Is  being 
rendered  by  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, to  North  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  January  30,  1967, 
should  provide  some  enlightenment.  In 
the  subheading  of  the  article  entitled 
"Russia:  The  Enemy  in  Vietnam?"  the 
magazine  states: 

More  and  more,  there's  a  "made  In  Mos- 
cow" mark  on  the  weapons  used  to  kill  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam.  Facts  now  emerging 
make  It  clear  that  It  wouldn't  be  so  much 
of  a  war  for  the  U.S.  If  It  weren't  for  the 
Russians. 

The  article  goes  on  to  demonstrate  how 
necessary  Is  Soviet  aid  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  are  to  continue 
to  send  young  American  soldiers  to  their 
graves. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  American 
citizens  sometimes  forget  that  they  are 
the  final  Judge  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
not  the  oflaclals  In  Washington.  I  hope 
that  our  experience  In  the  downfall  of 
Nationalist  China  to  the  Communists  in 


1949  Is  not  repeated  in  Vietnam.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  Hon.  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  1949: 

This  is  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve.  What 
our  young  men  had  saved,  our  diplomats  and 
our  President  frittered  away. 

Again  our  young  men  are  fighting  to 
preserve  freedom  in  a  far-off  land.  May 
we  hear  their  plea  as  presented  in  the 
above  letter  by  one  from  their  ranks: 

I  hope  my  message  reaches  the  hearts  of 
Americans  so  we  may  unify  ourselves  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  which  our  fathers  sacri- 
ficed to  give  us.  Let  us  not  throw  it  away 
and  compromise  our  Integrity  towards  our 
loyal  and  dying  servicemen. 

I  Insert  the  article,  "Russia:  The 
Enemy  in  Vietnam?"  In  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  30, 
1967] 

Russia:    The   Enemt   in   Vietnam? 

Saigon. — Soviet  Russia,  not  Red  China,  Is 
turning  out  to  be  the  major  enemy  of  the 
U.S.  in  Vietnam.  A  steadily  expanding  Rus- 
sian Involvement  Is  causing  this  war  to  be 
the  second  most  costly  In  dollars  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  American  people  have  not  previously 
been  told  of  this  situation  that  Is  regarded 
by  military  commanders  with  increasing 
concern. 

Instead,  high  officials  In  Washington  have 
pictured  the  Russians  as  anxious  for  peace. 

The  U.S.  policy  has  been  to  portray  Com- 
munist China  as  responsible  for  prolonging 
war  and  to  try  to  buy  Russian  friendship  by 
American  concessions  in  many  fields. 

Sinews  of  war.  The  facts.  Just  beginning 
to  emerge,  tell  a  different  story. 

The  Red  Chinese,  torn  by  troubles  at  home, 
still  are  supplying  light  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion and  lice  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Their 
aid  Is  helpful  to  guerrilla  forces  when  It 
reaches  the  South.  It  is  the  Russians,  how- 
ever, who  are  furnishing  the  real  sinews  for 
major  and  prolonged  war. 

Extent  of  Soviet  participation  is  great  and 
expanding.  The  Russians  now  are  Invest- 
ing close  to  1  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the 
war.  With  this  billion — and  no  real  loss  of 
life — they  are  helping  to  force  the  U.S.  to 
wage  a  war  that  now  is  taking  thousands  of 
American  lives  and  costing  directly  about  30 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

On  January  19,  U.S.  headquarters  reported 
that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  suffered  In  the 
second  week  of  January  their  heaviest  casual- 
ties of  the  war — 1,188  men  killed  or  wounded 
in  action. 

The  U.S.,  because  It  Is  bogged  down  In 
Vietnam  and  burdened  with  over-all  defense 
spending  that  is  to  reach  73  billion  dollars 
or  more  in  the  year  ahead,  Is  hampered  In 
trying  to  keep  Russia  from  forging  ahead  In 
the  nuclear-arms  race. 

The  Russians,  with  the  U.S.  tied  down, 
have  made  a  major  "breakthrough"  in  anti- 
missile defense  and  are  pushing  ahead  with 
that  decisively  Important  defense  while  the 
U.S.  talks  and  delays  because  of  money 
problems. 

The  Russian  Investment  in  the  Vietnam 
war  today  is  impressive.  The  chart  on  pages 
28  and  29  spells  out  that  Investment  not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  also  in  terms  of 
specific  armament  and  vital  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  big  question.  Says  a  top  U.S.  officer: 
"There  no  longer  Is  any  question  about  It — 
the  Russians  are  at  war  with  us  In  Vietnam 
in  a  very  real  sense.  They  are  more  Im- 
portant than  most  people  realize  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  war.  Most  of  the  trucks  that 
move  the  needed  supplies  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam,  for  example,  come  from  Rtis- 


sla  or  her  satellites.  Many  of  the  automatic 
weapons  that  we  capture  from  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  of  Russian  manufacture. 
Most  of  our  plane  losses  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  Soviet  Russia's  antiaircraft  guns, 
missiles  or  MIG  Jet  fighters." 

From  another  officer:  "If  Russia  were  to 
pull  out  of  the  war,  so  would  Bulgaria  ajid 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  suppliers  of  vitally 
needed  equipment.  Red  China  alone 
couldn't  start  to  carry  the  supply  burden 
alone.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Hanoi  would  have 
a  tough  time  continuing  his  Infiltration.  It 
would  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  war, 
maybe  a  decisive  one." 

Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  trickled  along 
at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  35  mUlion  dollars 
until  early  in  1965,  when,  even  before  UJ3. 
began  bombing  in  the  North,  the  Russians 
started  moving  in  a  big  way — with  SAM 
antiaircraft  missiles,  Jet  fighters,  military 
vehicles,  oil,  other  paraphernalia  of  war. 

The  Russian  rockets  and  guns  are  directly 
responsible  for  mounting  U.S.  losses  over 
the  North.  Almost  1.000  SAM's  have  been 
fired  at  U.S.  planes.  These  Soviet  missiles, 
launched  by  Russian-trained  crews,  have 
themselves  destroyed  30  U.S.  planes  and  con- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  to  an  over-all 
loss  in  the  North  of  more  than  460  U.S. 
planes. 

Cost  to  the  Russians  in  spent  missiles: 
about  25  million  dollars.  Cost  to  the  U.S. 
In  planes  alone:  more  than  1  billion  doUars. 
The  North  Vietnamese  landscape  Is  also 
studded  with  conventional  antiaircraft  posi- 
tions, about  6.000  in  all.  The  original  anti- 
aircraft system  was  Installed  by  the  Chinese. 
Now  bigger  guns  are  coming  in.  They  are 
Russian. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force  now  con- 
sists of  75  to  100  fighter  planes  and  a  hand- 
ful of  light  bombers  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  About  one  fifth  of  the  force  are  the 
most  up-to-date  MIG-21s;  the  remainder. 
MIG-15S  and  MIG-17s.  The  MIG's  are  re- 
placed by  the  Russians  as  they  are  lost  in  the 
fighting. 

Russian  technicians,  too.  Intelligence 
sources  estimate  there  are  upward  of  2,000 
Russian  technicians  working  at  air  bases  and 
at  SAM  sites.  North  Vietnamese  pilots  are 
trained  In  Russia  and  supervised  by  Soviet 
fliers  when  they  retvun  to  Hanoi. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  Russians 
have  taught  North  Vietnamese  to  man  ap- 
proximately 350  SAM  misElles  and  an  es- 
timated 3,000  antiaircraft  guns.  Other  So- 
viet advisers  help  operate  North  Vietnam's 
Industry,  its  coal  mines  and  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  and  are  helping  in  the  building 
or  rebuilding  of  hydroelectric  plants,  other 
major  works. 

For  the  first  time,  Soviet  helicopters  are 
being  spotted  in  North  Vietnam.  Russian 
cargo  aircraft  are  also  making  an  appearance. 
The  North  Vietnamese  war  machine  runs 
almost  entirely  on  Russian  oil.  In  the  past 
18  months,  the  Russians  shipped  In  300.000 
metric  tons.  The  Chinese  provided  almost 
none.  Last  month  alone,  the  Soviets  shipped 
nearly  25,000  metric  tons  of  gasoline  and 
oil  Into  Haiphong. 

The  Russians  use  ships  to  transport  80 
per  cent  of  their  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  the 
balance  going  by  rail  or  by  plane  across  Red 
China  despite  severe  restrictions  set  up  by 
Peking.  All  told,  the  Russians  are  said  to  be 
delivering  80,000  tons  of  goods  a  month  to 
Hanoi. 

Intelligence  sources  In  Saigon  report  that 
the  Soviet  ships  going  to  Haiphong  carry  not 
only  civilian  goods,  as  the  Reds  Insist,  but 
Jet  aircraft,  SAM's  radar  gear  and  anti- 
aircraft guns. 

During  1966,  an  average  of  one  ship  a  day 
reached  Haiphong.  Six  Soviet  ships  docked 
there  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

Tonnage  by  sea  from  all  sources — Russia, 
China,  East  Europe  and  non-Communist 
countries — was  estimated  at  2  million  tons  In 
1966.    Of  that,  the  Russian  share  was  estl- 
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mated  at  half  the  total.  Red  Chlni  .'s  about 
one  fourth.  I 

The  point  la  stressed  that  thei  number 
of  Chinese  ships  entering  Halphoing  went 
down  In  1966.  the  Russians  total  up. 

China's  role.  Chinese  propagandists, 
pushing  their  flght  for  world  Cofctimunlst 
leadership,  maintain  that  Peking  still  Is  the 
main  supplier  to  the  Communists jof  Viet- 
nam. "What  the  Chinese  are  jbragglng 
about."  says  one  Western  expert,  "la  volume. 
Tonnage  from  Red  China  may  ruB  higher, 
but  the  dollar-per-ton  value  and  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  Russian  aid  Is  much  Igreater." 

In  the  words  of  another  expert :  "The  vital 
suppliers  are  the  Soviets.  If  the  flofr  of  sup- 
plies from  Red  China  were  cut  off,  trie  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  handle  the  whole  Job.  The 
Chinese  could  not  II  the  situation  were 
reversed."  I 

The  Russians,  when  possible,  avoid!  shipping 
vital  items  across  Red  China.  On*  reason, 
according  to  Intelligence  sources:  The 
Chinese  Insist  on  opening  aU  shipments 
crossing  their  territory,  often  stam 
China  With  Love",  over  the  Russi 
acters.  J 

Reports  are  heard,  also,  that  tha  Chinese 
have  delayed  shipments  of  SAM's  and  late- 
model  MIG's  whUe  their  technlclansjremoved 
them  from  the  crates  to  make  ciples  for 
themselves. 

Soviet  prudence?  It  Is  agreed  I  here  in 
Saigon  that  the  Russians  have  noti  gone  as 
far  as  they  could  In  arming  North  Vietnam. 
"In  fact."  says  one  U.S.  official,  "the  kusslans 
have  been  extremely  prudent  In  eoine  ways 
We  think  It  very  likely  that  Hanoi  Has  asked 
lor  such  Itenos  as  battlefield  missile*  for  use 
in  the  South,  perhaps  even  tor  submarines 
to  use  against  the  Seventh  Fleetl  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf." 

Another  senior  officer  adds : 

"It  Is  clear  what  the  Russians  a 
They  want  to  keep  us  tied  up  In 
here.  So  far  they  have  refused 
weapons  to  wage  a  bloody  campalg 
U.S.  forces  In  the  South,  but  Is  tl 
permanent?  The  Soviets  want  Han(il  to  win 
and  they  are  playing  a  very  clever  and  cagey 
game."  , 

Top  analysts  Insist  that  Russia's  basic 
strategy  for  conquest  In  the  world  has  not 
changed;  to  weaken  the  VS.  [position 
wherever  It  can  In  the  world,  wlille  the 
Soviets  seek  to  strengthen  their  ownl 

Russia  Is  viewed  as  supporting  a'  "war  of 
national  liberation"  In  Vietnam  in  precisely 
the  way  foretold  by  their  top  strategists. 

Despite  an  impression  fostered  ip  Wash- 
ington that  the  Russians  really  wantjpeace  In 
Vietnam,  analysts  here  find  the  evlpence  In 
the  other  direction.  "The  Soviet  1  Union." 
reports  one  official,  "has  done  nothing  pub- 
licly or  privately  to  help  start  negotiations. 
We  don't  buy  the  Moscow  line  t«at  they 
have  no  Influence  in  Hanoi."  I 

In  view  of  the  Russian  record  In  Vietnam, 
fighting  men  here  are  puzzled  at  whtt  seems 
to  be  efforts  by  U.S.  to  make  one  aiconmio- 
datlon  after  another  with  the  Soviets — space 
treaties,  airline  pacts,  efforts  to  set  |up  more 
consulates  In  both  countries,  attinpts  to 
expand  East- West  trade  while  war  goes  on. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Karl  e1  Mundt 
(Rep.),  of  South  Dakota,  said  on  [January 
18  he  was  appalled  at  the  number  of  key 
U.S.  items  already  being  traded  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  He  said:  "We're  doing  this  In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  every  soph(lstlcated 
weapon  being  used  to  kill  our  boys  '-  "'-* 
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nam  is  furnished  by  Russia.  The  deaths  of 
many  of  them  could  be  marked:  wade  In 
Moscow.' " 

Soviet   mili'.ary  aid  to  north   vietimm 


1955-64  (Soviet  figures) 

1965  (Soviet  figures) 

1966  (estimated) 

1967  (Soviet    promise) 
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VITAL  WAS  SUPPLIES EVEBTTHING  FROM  OIL 

TO    MODERN    JETS 

Supplied  by  Rxissia  in  past  18  months 
SAM  surface-to-air  missiles,  antiaircraft 
batteries.  75  to  100  MIG  warplanes.  coastal 
ships.  IL-28  light  bombers,  field-artillery 
pieces,  helicopters,  advanced  radar  defense 
system,  heavy-construction  equipment, 
bridge- building  materials,  military  trucks, 
rolled-steel  products,  fertilizer,  pyrites, 
drugs,  surgical  instruments,  300,000  metric 
tons  of  oil,  cargo  transports,  heavy  infantry 
weapons. 

In  addition,  Soviets  are  training  hundreds 
of  North  Vietnamese  pilots  In  Soviet  Union, 
have  sent  about  2,000  Russian  technicians 
Into  North  Vietnam  to  train  and  help  SAM 
missile  crews.  Soviet  experts  help  run  North 
Vietnam's  mining,  power,  engineering  and 
technical  Industries,  serve  at  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  at  Hanoi  factories,  supervise  con- 
struction of  new  plants. 


AMERICA'S    CLEAR    AND    PRESENT 
DANGER 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1967  edition  of  Reader's  Digest 
carries  a  provocative  and  sobering  inter- 
view with  Nathan  F.  Twining  the  retired 
Air  Force  general  who  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
1957  to  1960.  Asked  about  the  present 
state  of  U.S.  defenses,  General  Twining 
stated: 

Dvirlng  the  past  few  years  our  ability  to 
deter  an  enemy  attack  has  been  severely 
eroded.  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  present 
trend  Is  not  reversed,  and  fast,  the  United 
States  will  soon  find  Itself  In  very  serious 
danger. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in  1958, 
at  which  time  it  was  stated  that  little 
progress  was  to  be  expected  by  further 
development  of  nuclear  explosives  and 
that  the  field  of  missile  defense  was  des- 
ignated as  particularly  barren.  In  1961 
the  Soviets  broke  the  moratorium  and 
conducted  high-yield  tests  which  placed 
them  well  beyond  us  in  the  area  of  very- 
high-yield  technology.  Not  too  long 
thereafter  the  United  States  signed  the 
test  ban  treaty  which  substantially  froze 
our  technology  in  the  very-high-yield 
area. 

In  the  field  of  missile  defense,  the  situ- 
ation is  equally  alarming.  Attempts  were 
made  in  1963  to  allot  money  for  initial 
planning  on  an  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  Such  attempts  were  de- 
feated and  to  this  day  we  are  still  debat- 
ing the  advisability  of  proceeding  with 
the  program.  Meanwhile,  it  is  now  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  of  us  in  this  area  and  have  such 
a  system,  although  to  a  limited  degree. 

After  getting  burnt  on  the  1958  mora- 
torium, the  United  States  signed  the  test 
ban  treaty,  thereby  freezing  the  very- 
hlgh-yleld  technological  gap  in  favor  of 
the  Soviets.   Now,  with  the  Soviets  ahead 


in  the  antiballistic  missile  defense  area, 
we  are  talking  of  signing  another  pact 
with  Russia  to  limit  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile defenses.  The  words  of  General 
Twining  are  worth  remembering  in  this 
respect : 

If  we  keep  trying  to  appease  the  Soviets 
with  foolish  offers  and  concessions,  and  keep 
reducing  our  military  capabilities  toward 
their  level,  and  also  keep  tjrlng  our  military 
technology  into  unrealistic  cost-effectiveness 
straltjackets,  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  major  crisis. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  favor  mak- 
ing concessions  of  various  types  to  the 
Soviets'  claim  to  be  insuring  peace  and 
lessening  tensions,  when  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  more  we  place  ourselves 
at  a  disadvantage  by  our  agreements 
with  the  Soviets,  the  more  we  increase 
the  chances  of  war.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  forces  that  shed 
blood  In  Budapest,  Hungary  in  1956,  in 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  and  in 
other  European  nations,  is  the  same 
enemy  that  we  are  dickering  with  today. 

There  is  one  major  difference:  It  will 
not  be  quite  so  simple  from  now  on  to 
just  shake  our  heads  when  another  na- 
tion is  smothered  by  the  Soviets;  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  let  the  passage  of  time 
wipe  out  the  injustice  done  to  free  and 
innocent  peoples.  For  destructive  Soviet 
ICBM's  have  a  U.S.S.R. -to-United  States 
itinerary  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  directly  involved.  Advice 
such  as  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler. 
should  be  heeded  now.  An  antiballistic 
missile  system  must  be  started  now  and 
in  dead  earnest.  The  objection  of 
some — Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
is  a  prime  example — that  concentration 
on  an  ABM  system  would  touch  off  an 
expensive  arms  race  is  similar  to  the  case 
of  D.  Jerome  Wiesner  and  the  military 
parity  argiiment  which  General  Twining 
mentions  in  the  following  article.  Some 
Alice-in-Wonderland  argument  is  con- 
cocted, U.S.  leadership  buys  it,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  on  its  merry  military 
way,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  left  holding  the  bag.  It  is  high  time 
the  American  people  realize  that  holding 
a  high  office  in  Government  does  not 
guarantee  infallibility — the  mistakes  of 
high  officials  in  the  past  easily  prove 
that.  The  hard-nosed  commonsense,  al- 
ways a  characteristic  of  our  citizens  in 
the  past,  must  be  applied  to  high-level 
decisions,  just  as  it  is  used  in  the  average 
American  home. 

With  permission,  I  place  the  article. 
"America's  Clear  and  Present  Danger," 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  of  March  1967, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Amehica's  Cleab  and  Preset  Dangeb 
(An  Interview  with  Nathan  P.  Twining.  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ) 

(Note. — In  his  current  book,  "Neither  Lib- 
erty Nor  Safety,"*  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  from  1957  to  1960,  discusses 
the  alternative  courses  of  cold-war  strategy 
open  to  the  United  States:  (2)  to  disarm  the 
nation  gradually  in  the  hope  that  communist 
countHes  will  follow  suit;  (2)  to  maintain 
overwhelming  military  superiority  as  a  de- 
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terrent  to  aggression.  In  an  interview  vHth 
editors  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  General  Twin- 
ing explains  why  he  considers  the  former 
course — the  one  the  United  States  is  now 
pursuing — o  blueprint  for  national  suicide.) 

Q.  General  Twining,  In  your  book  you  ex- 
press serious  misgivings  about  the  present 
state  of  U.S.  defenses.  What  has  you  so 
worried? 

A.  During  the  past  few  years  our  ability 
to  deter  an  enemy  attack  has  been  severely 
eroded.  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  present 
trend  Is  not  reversed,  and  fast,  the  United 
States  will  soon  find  Itself  In  very  serious 
danger. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  actual  military  danger? 
A.  I  do.  We  have  technologically  com- 
petent enemies  who  are  determined  to  de- 
stroy us.  They  have  been  working  hard  and 
steadily  to  advance  their  military  technol- 
ogies: we  have  not.  The  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sents the  most  Immediate  danger,  and  clearly 
is  aiming  at  across-the-board  nuclear  su- 
premacy. But  Red  China,  too,  is  rapidly 
developing  an  Important  nuclear  capacity. 

Q.  Won't  our  ICBM's,  our  mlssUe-flrlng 
submarines  and  our  strategic  bombers  con- 
tinue to  be  an  effective  deterrent? 

A.  The  force  that  we  have  today  has  done 
exactly  what  It  was  meant  to  do :  It  has  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  overwhelming 
military  supremacy  through  the  mld-1960's. 
But  military  supremacy  Is  not  a  permanent 
fact  of  life.  To  keep  It,  you  must  keep  work- 
ing at  It.  If  you  don't,  sooner  or  later  an 
ambitious  enemy  Is  bound  to  achieve  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  will  shift  the 
balance  of  power  in  his  favor.  This,  I'm 
afraid,  is  what  has  been  happening. 

AU  the  major  weapons  systems  now  in  our 
combat  inventory  were  started  In  the  l950's. 
Since  then,  we  have  added  nothing  signifi- 
cant. We  have  thrown  away  more  than  half 
a  decade  of  irretrievable  lead  time  In  the 
development  of  the  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems we  win  need  to  present  a  convincing 
deterrent  through  the  mld-1970'8  and  be- 
yond. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  discarding 
existing  strength.  For  example,  soon  after 
the  1962  agreement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  with- 
draw its  medium-range  ballistic  missiles 
from  Cuba,  to  the  amassement  of  our  mili- 
tary professionals  and  our  allies  we  suddenly 
announced  that  all  our  ballistic  missiles  in 
Europe  were  outmoded  and  Ineffective,  and 
took  them  out — from  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  truth  Is  that  these 
weapons  were  still  effective,  and  by  removing 
them  we  greatly  simplified  both  the  offen- 
sive and  the  defensive  problems  for  the 
Soviets. 

Then  we  canceled  plans  to  produce  a  mo- 
bile medium-range  ballistic  missile  for  NA- 
TO Europe,  whose  vital  centers  are  now 
within  range  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  We  made  major  re- 
ductions in  the  production  of  materials  for 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  now  engaged  In  a 
rapid  phase-out  of  our  strategic  bombard- 
ment force. 

Q.  What  have  the  Russians  been  doing  in 
the  meantime? 

A.  Evidence  mounts  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  pursuing  a  vigorous  weapons  program. 
They  have  developed  a  high-yield  nuclear- 
weapons  technology,  and  It  seems  likely  that 
they  can  produce  warheads  of  100  megatons 
and  more.  In  addition,  reliable  evidence  in- 
dicates that  they  are  rapidly  deploying  an 
operational  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  for 
the  defense  of  vital  target  areas,  "riiere  have 
also  been  reports  that  they  are  increasing 
substantially  the  size  of  their  ICBM  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  achieve 
breakthroughs  In  their  military  technology 
they  will  attack? 

A.  We  certainly  could  look  forward  to  some 
Interesting  nuclear  blackmail.  I  think  they 
might  attack  if  they  were  convinced  that  they 


had  achieved  a  clear  strategic  ascendsmcy 
and  could  strike  with  acceptable  losses  to 
themselves. 

Q.  Why  have  we  not  been  developing  our 
own  military  technology? 

A.  Two  forces  have  been  at  work.  One  Is 
an  antl-nuclear  clique  of  moralists,  pacifists 
and  academic  dreamers  associated  at  In- 
fluential levels  with  the  State  and  Defense 
departments  and  the  White  House.  These 
people  may  be  sincere,  concerned  and  patri- 
otic, but  they  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
climate themselves  to  the  nuclear  age.  They 
don't  believe  that  the  Soviets  mean  it  when 
they  tell  us  that  someday  they  will  destroy 
us.  They  Insist  that  our  military  supremacy 
has  been  "provocative"  and  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  tensions  of  the  past  two  decades. 
They  theorize  that  If  we  scale  down  our 
strategic  capability  to  the  point  where  it  is 
equal  to  or  even  a  little  Inferior  to  Russia's, 
the  Soviets  will  stop  competing,  the  arms 
race  will  end  and  peace  will  reign. 

To  my  mind,  such  views  are  indicative  of 
an  Inability,  or  a  refusal,  to  cope  with  reality. 
But  the  anti-nuclear  clique  is  vociferous.  It 
has  beun  a  major  force  In  the  retardation  of 
ovir  weapons  technology  and  In  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  deterrent. 
Q.  Who  are  these  antl-nuclear  people? 
A.  The  leaders  are,  mainly,  scientists  who 
have  been  active  politically  for  many  years. 
They  advised  President  Truman  not  to  de- 
velop the  hydrogen  bomb.  In  fact,  there 
might  not  have  been  an  American  H-bomb 
if  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  scientist  who  is  in 
touch  with  reality,  had  not  presented  con- 
vincing evidence  that  we  could  develop  it. 
and  that  for  national  security  we  must  build 
it.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Soviets  tested  their 
first  H-bomb  within  a  few  months  of  ours; 
so  It  was  obvious  that  they  were  not  guided 
by  any  considerations  of  what  the  United 
States  might  or  might  not  do,  but  had  de- 
veloped the  H-bomb  as  fast  as  they  could. 
There  Is  no  telling  whether  this  country 
would  still  exist  If  Truman  had  not  decided 
to  proceed  with  development  of  this  weapon. 
Q.  Then,  in  1958,  we  Joined  the  Soviets  in 
a  moratorlmn  on  nuclear  testing? 

A.  That's  right.  At  first  we  had  insisted 
on  a  foolproof  inspection  system — we  didn't 
mind  stopping  If  we  knew  that  no  one  else 
was  testing  and  developing.  But  the  Soviets 
didn't  want  any  sort  of  Inspection.  They 
wanted  \is  to  stop  our  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
gram, and  to  take  their  word  for  it  that  they 
had  stopped  theirs.  Communist  propaganda 
went  to  work,  and  our  own  antlnuclear 
clique  picked  up  the  cry,  giving  assurances 
that  we  were  so  far  ahead  In  nuclear  tech- 
nology that  we  would  lose  little  even  if  the 
Soviets  did  test  clandestinely. 

Every  responsible  American  military  leader 
and  otu-  more  resfvonsible  nuclear  scientists, 
again  led  by  Dr.  Teller,  opposed  a  no-lnspec- 
tlon  moratoriimi.  They  Insisted  that  It  was 
a  trap,  and  would  end  In  a  double  cross. 
But  they  were  overruled.  Of  course,  the 
Soviets  continued  secretly,  and  in  1961  they 
ended  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  with  a 
series  of  tests  of  great  sophistication,  tech- 
nological depth  and  military  significance. 
We  gave  them  three  free  years,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  Did  we  then  re-establish  the  develop- 
ment capabilities  we  had  when  we  stopped 
testing? 

A.  No.  We  should  have,  but  we  didn't. 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  then  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  organized  a  committee  of 
nuclear  and  military  professionals  to  study 
the  military  Implications  of  the  Soviet  tests. 
When  we  finished  our  study,  we  went  to  the 
White  House  to  recommend  urgently  that 
the  United  States  get  cracking  In  exploring 
the  high-yield  nuclear-weapons  field.  But 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  who  was  chief  science 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  and  others  did 
not  agree.  We  were  ttimed  down.  The 
vmderlylng  conviction  of  those  who  opposed 


us,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  that  the  American 
posture  of  nuclear  supremacy  had  to  be  cut 
back  so  that  "military  parity"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  achieved. 

Even  after  we  learned  that  the  Soviets  had 
made  sensational  progress  with  their  nu- 
clear-weapons programs.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  an- 
other Influential  scientist,  said  he  thought 
that  this  contributed  to  stability  and  re- 
duced Soviet  fears  of  an  attack  by  the  United 
States.  I  believe  most  Americans  must  find 
such  reasoning  as  upside  down  as  I  do. 

A  year  after  the  Soviets  completed  their 
tests,  knowing  that  they  had  advanced  well 
beyond  us  with  their  very-hlgh-yleld  tech- 
nology, our  government  signed  a  formal  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty  with  them  which  sub- 
stantially froze  our  technology  where  it 
stood.  Our  proposals  for  on-site  Inspections 
were  turned  down. 

Q.  Why  is  it  so  Important  to  test  a  high- 
yield  device? 

A.  Because  the  Russians  have  this  big 
weapon,  and  we  do  not  know  what  effect  it 
might  have  on  our  missile  systems.  We  can- 
not afford  this  information  gap. 

Q.  Don't  we  have  an  underground  testing 
program? 

A.  Tes.  but  you  can't  measure  under- 
groxind  the  exact  phenomena  which  might 
develop  from  a  detonation  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  space. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  remained  ready 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  immediately, 
if  it  should  become  necessary? 

A.  It  would  take  a  long  time — possibly  too 
long — to  re-establish  a  comprehensive  test- 
ing and  development  program.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  together,  against  a  day  which 
may  or  may  not  come,  the  kind  of  scientific 
talent  such  a  program  requires.  People  dis- 
perse. It  is  unrealistic  to  think  you  can  stop 
such  a  program  and  then  start  it  up  again 
immediately. 

Q.  Is  the  antl-nuclear  clique  still  active  in 
government? 

A.  Dr.  Wiesner  recently  headed  a  commit- 
tee for  President  Johnson  which  suggested  a 
total  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  pltis  a  new  con- 
cept of  flexibility  on  the  matter  of  mutual 
Inspection,  and  a  total  halt  In  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  the  committee  seems 
to  me  to  say  that  the  United  States  should 
quit  the  nuclear-weapons  business  altogether 
and  take  it  on  faith  that  the  Soviets  vrtll  do 
the  same.  The  plan  strikes  me  as  a  blue- 
print for  suicide. 

But  I  would  not  dare  predict  that  we  won't 
Implement  jwrtions  of  it.  In  fact.  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg  has  proposed  in  the 
United  Nations  that  the  United  States  would 
retire  vast  amounts  of  nuclear-weapons  ma- 
terials if  the  Soviet  Union  would  retire  about 
two  thirds  as  much — leaving  the  Soviets  to 
do  with  the  remaining  third  whatever  they 
wished.    This  Is  an  Incredible  proposal. 

Q.  Does  our  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  do  a  sensible  Job  of  planning 
and  negotiating? 

A.  Many  in  Congress  feel  that  the  1961  Act 
which  established  the  agency  exceeded  the 
original  intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to 
provide  an  arms-control  research  service  for 
the  President.  As  passed,  however,  the  Act 
charges  the  agency  with  preparing  for  and 
managing  American  participation  in  Inter- 
national negotiations — even  though  It  Is  not 
answerable  to  Defense  or  State,  and  has  no 
overall  responsibllty  for  national  security. 
Of  course,  those  who  staff  this  agency  want 
to  succeed  at  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
primary  mission — disarmament.  Thus,  the 
agency  Is  bound  to  use  its  influence  on  such 
matters  as  nuclear  testing  and  development 
of  new  weapons — and  to  lean  toward  the  con- 
cept of  "no  Inspection"  or  "minimum  Inspec- 
tion" for  the  sake  of  reaching  some  form  of 
agreement  with  the  communist  powers. 
The  military  assigns  knowledgeable  officers 
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as  advisers  to  the  agency,  to  try  to  i  nake  sure 
that  the  family  Jewels  are  not  gl 'en  away. 
Even  80,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsj.rmament 
Agency  should  be  abolished  and  Its  func- 
tions returned  to  the  departmen  s  of  De- 
fense and  State. 

Q.  Tou  said  that  two  forces  have  combined 
to  retard  the  development  of  oui  military 
capability.  One  Is  the  antl-nucleir  clique. 
What  Is  the  other? 

A.  The  rigid  application  of  Se<retary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara's  cost  effective- 
ness theory  to  defense  planning.  C  ost-effec- 
tlveness  Is  simply  a  way  of  measarlng  the 
most  economical  way  to  accomplish  a  mili- 
tary mission.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the 
theory.  But  It  becomes  self-defeallng  when 
It  Is  made  the  dominant  factor  1 1  defense 
planning,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
vital  elements  of  Judgment.  Mos.  military 
professionals  believe  that  this  pos«s  a  grave 
danger  to  the  future  security  of  tie  nation 
because  It  stifles  research  and  devjlopment. 
It  Is  usually  Impossible  to  produ:e  In  ad- 
vance, from  the  thresholds  of  new  technol- 
ogies, conclusive  proof  that  a  propo  5ed  weap- 
ons system  will  accomplish  a  mlsiilon  more 
effectively  and  more  economlcallj  than  It 
could  otherwise  be  done.  You  must  move 
off  the  thresholds,  conduct  serloui  explora- 
tions in  promising  fields,  give  some  leeway  to 
disciplined  Imagination.  If  McNamara's 
policies  had  been  In  effect  during  he  1950's 
we  would  not  have  the  balUstlc-mli  isUe  force 
we  have  today. 

Q.  Don't  the  senior  military  officers  speak 
freely  to  Congress  on  such  mattersi 

A.  No.  The  Defense  Department  monitors 
everything  they  say,  and  the  officer  who  talks 
out  of  turn  may  expect  some  kind  ojf  reprisal. 
I  believe  strongly  in  civilian  contiol  of  the 
military.  But  I  don't  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary posture  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
private  business  of  an  autocratic  civilian  au- 
thority, such  as  the  Defense  Department  has 
become.  When  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  seek  professional  mlUl^ry  Judg- 
ments, I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
straightforward  answers,  and  that  such  an- 
swers should  be  given  without  fe^ar  of  re- 
prisal. As  the  situation  now  stinds,  the 
civilian  managers  of  Defense  have  Effectively 
silenced  the  military,  and  are  tightly  man- 
aging the  news  that  reaches  the  people. 

Q.  For  a  country  that  isn't  doing  much  to 
advance  Its  military  technology.  Isn  t  our  de- 
fense budget  Inordinately  high? 

A.  Yes — but  primarily  because  o:'  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Any  war  Is  extremely  expen- 
sive— which  Is  another  excellent  rjason  for 
staying  militarily  strong  enough  to  keep 
wars  from  happening. 

Q.  What  must  we  do?  How  slJould  we 
assign  priorities? 

A.  The  Defense  Department  Is  mi  iklng  our 
strategic  posture  a  Maglnot  Line  ol  missiles. 
If  we  fall  to  reverse  this  trend  quickly,  the 
President  In  some  future  crisis  Is  going  to 
find  himself  in  a  dangerotis,  Inflexble  mili- 
tary position.  An  all-mlsslle  stratsglc  force 
win  not  give  him  much  choice  1^  the  re- 
sponse we  can  make,  since  missiles  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  short  of  genertl  nuclear 
war. 

To  ensure  operational  flexibility,  've  need  a 
mixed  force.  We  need  a  new  manned 
bomber,  one  with  great  range  and  speed,  and 
the  ability  to  penetrate  existing  and  pro- 
jected air  defenses.  Such  a  bomber,  called 
AMSA  (Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Mrcraft), 
has  already  been  through  the  prelln  Inary  de- 
sign stages.    It  can  be  built. 

Q.  What  has  been  holf':.._'  It  up? 

A.  The  Defense  Department  argues  that 
the  need  for  AMSA  Is  not  clear.  The  mili- 
tary and  Congress  disagree.  Congijess  keeps 
appropriating  funds  and  authorizing  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed.  Buf  Defense 
keeps  saying  year  after  year  that  It  b  "study- 
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Ing  the  matter."  Millions  for  study,  noth- 
ing for  hardware. 

Q.  What  else  should  we  be  doing? 

A.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  lack  of 
attention  the  United  States  has  paid  to  the 
really  awesome  military  potential  of  space. 
We  have  done  no  significant  work  in  develop- 
ing offensive  and  defensive  space-weapons 
systems.  Yet  the  Soviets  are  on  record  as 
recognizing  and  planning  for  the  military 
utilization  of  space;  In  fact.  In  the  past  year 
they  have  paraded  a  weapon  that  they  call 
an  orbital  bomb.  We  have  been  governed  In 
our  approach  to  space  by  the  same  absurd 
and  dangerous  logic  that  thwarted  develop- 
ment of  our  nuclear  technology.  Now,  a 
treaty  banning  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  outer  space  has  been  worked  up,  and 
high  officials  of  our  government  are  hailing 
it  as  a  great  step  toward  peace.  I'm  sure 
that  the  Soviets  will  respect  this  treaty  Just 
as  they  respect  all  the  agreements  they  enter 
Into — until  It  suits  their  purposes  to  break  It. 

Q.  In  the  past,  it  has  taken  war  or  the 
threat  of  war  to  snap  America  out  of  peace- 
time weapons  development  lethargy.  Do  you 
think  It  will  happen  this  way  again? 

A.  If  we  keep  trying  to  appease  the  Soviets 
with  foolish  offers  and  concessions,  and  keep 
reducing  our  military  capabilities  toward 
their  level,  and  also  keep  tying  our  military 
technology  into  unrealistic  cost-effectiveness 
straltjackets,  I  believe  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  major  crisis.  Such  a  crisis  will  be  far  more 
serious  than  any  we  have  been  through  be- 
fore— certainly  more  serious  than  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Next  time,  an  enemy  who  no 
longer  can  see  such  a  clear  strategic  superior- 
ity on  our  side  may  not  be  inclined  to  back  off 
so  quickly.  There  would  be  grave  danger  of 
miscalculation.  There  could  be  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  crisis  Is  coming.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  such  a  crisis  need  not  come.  But  If 
we  are  to  prevent  It.  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  hour  is  late,  and  the  enemy  is  watching 
the  clock. 


TAX  INCENTIVE  WOULD  HELP  MIN- 
NESOTA FIGHT  AIR,  WATER  POL- 
LUTION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nexsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  question  that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion problems  are  mounting  In  Minnesota 
as  well  as  in  other  States.  The  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Air  Resources,  re- 
porting on  Minnesota  air  pollution  In 
1966,  labeled  air  pollution  "a  problem  of 
statewide  concern."  The  committee  re- 
ported that  at  least  356  towns  and  cities 
in  Minnesota,  not  Including  Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul,  had  one  or  more  sources  of 
air  pollution.    The  committee  warned — 

The  State  can  expect  to  encounter  more 
air  pollution  as  It  continues  to  grow  In  popu- 
lation, productivity  and  urbanization. 

With  respect  to  water  pollution,  in 
spite  of  encouraging  efforts,  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes  continue  to  contami- 
nate the  State's  waterways.  As  an  ex- 
ample, of  a  total  849  municipalities  In 
the  State  on  January  1,  1967,  some  366 
were  without  sewer  systems  and  another 
32  were  without  any  treatment  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minnesota  Department  of 


Health.  Some  64  additional  municipal- 
ities have  been  found  by  the  Minnesota 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  to 
have  inadequate  treatment  plants. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
figures  do  not  indicate  the  extent  of 
damage  to  plant  and  smimal  life  through 
air  and  water  pollutants  associated  with 
industiial  plants. 

Damage  from  all  kinds  of  pollution  is 
considerable.  While  figures  on  Minne- 
sota exclusively  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  economic 
loss  to  the  average  individual  as  a  con- 
sequence of  air  pollution  alone  amoimts 
to  at  least  $65  per  capita  per  year,  or  a 
total  of  over  $12  billion  per  year  in  the 
United  States.  The  Governor's  Commit- 
tee study  in  our  State  last  year  pointed 
out — 

If  the  per  capita  loss  in  Minnesota  were 
only  one-third  the  national  average,  or  $22. 
the  annual  cost  In  the  State  could  come  to 
something  like  $82.5  million. 

Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  such 
damage  is  confined  largely  to  industrial 
areas.  The  1962  National  Conference  on 
Air  Pollution,  for  example,  estimated 
that  the  national  agricultural  losses  re- 
sulting from  presently  recognized  air 
pollutants  already  amount  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  In  a  State 
such  as  Mirmesota,  concentrations  toxic 
for  certain  crops  may  be  found  as  far 
away  as  100  miles  from  the  sources  of 
pollution,  according  to  the  Governor's 
committee. 

The  problems  of  air  and  water  polls- 
tlon,  while  mounting,  are  being  increas- 
ingly recognized  by  an  informed  public. 
A  recent  Minnesota  poll,  conducted  by 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  reported  Feb- 
ruary 12: 

More  than  three  out  of  four  Minnesotaa* 
(76  per  cent)  think  pollution  of  the  state's 
rivers  and  lakes  Is  a  serious  problem. 

I  request  inclusion  of  the  entire  poll 
report  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
Seventt-six  Percent:   Water  PoixxmoN  Is 
Serious  Problem 

More  than  three  out  of  four  Mlnnesotana 
(76  per  cent)  think  pollution  of  the  state's 
rivers  and  lakes  is  a  serious  problem,  accord- 
ing to  a  statewide  survey  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll. 

"Water  pollution  Is  caused  primarily  by 
manufacturers  who  dump  waste  materials 
Into  the  rivers  and  lakes."  said  a  St.  Paul 
sales  manager. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  state  residents 
interviewed  said  that  business  and  Industry 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  water  pollution 
problem. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $306  million  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution. Including  nearly  $4  million  for  proj- 
ects In  Minnesota. 

Six  hundred  adults  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  were  afked: 

"Do  you  think  pollution  of  Minnesota's 
rivers  and  lakes  is  or  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem?" 

The  replies : 
All  adults:  Percent 

Is  serious   problem 76 

Is  not 15 

Other  and  no  opinion 9 

Men: 

Is  serious  problem '76 

Is  not 16 

Other  and  no  opinion 8 
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Women : 

Is  serioxis  problem 77 

Is  not 14 

Other  and  no  opinion 9 

Grade  school: 

Is  serious  problem 62 

Is   not 22 

Other  and  no  opinion 16 

High  school : 

Is  serious  problem 79 

Is  not 15 

Other  and  no  opinion 6 

college : 

Is  serious  problem 85 

Is  not 10 

Other  and  no  opinion 5 

About  one  out  of  four  people  (23  per 
cent)  agree  with  the  Rochester  housewife 
who  said,  "The  carelessness  of  the  public  Is 
responsible  for  pollution — refuse  Is  strewn 
along  the  beaches  and  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers." 

"Too  many  communities  simply  do  not 
have  adequate  purification  systems." 

That  comment  from  a  St.  Louis  Park  engi- 
neer Is  typical  of  the  responses  received  from 
16  per  cent  of  the  public  who  blame  pollu- 
tion on  cities  and  towns. 

"People  living  along  lakes  and  rivers  com- 
pletely disregard  sanitation  by  dumping  un- 
treated waste  materials  Into  the  water,"  said 
a  39-year-old  St.  Paul  man. 

The  question  asked  was: 

"Who  or  what  do  you  think  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  water  pollution." 

The  explanation  of  all  respondents: 

Percent 

Manufacturers,  factories,   Industry 53 

The  public,  tourists,  sportsmen 23 

aties,  towns is 

Sewage,  drainage  from  ditches 14 

Farmers,  fertilizers,  insecticides 4 

Motorboats,    ships 4 

Detergents,    soapw 3 

Other  causes 6 

No   opinion le 

Total   139 

The  above  table  totals  more  than  100 
per  cent  because  some  people  supplied  more 
than  one  reason  for  pollution. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  balanced 
cross-section  of  adults  in  early  January. 

D.  C.  Townsend,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Belle  Plalne  Herald  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  is  among  many 
editors  in  my  congressional  district  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject of  increased  pollution.  I  ask  that 
a  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  Townsend  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

In  the  Increasing  discussion  on  water  pol- 
lution, particularly  of  the  rivers  In  or  near 
the  Twin  Cities — The  Mississippi,  Minnesota 
and  St.  Croix — special  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  Minne- 
sota river.  During  the  past  six  to  ten  years, 
practically  every  town  In  the  lower  Minne- 
sota from  Mankato  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  financed  disposal  plants,  and  that 
should  have  greatly  reduced  the  pollution 
factor.  However,  the  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Shakopee  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  serving  the  extensive  Industrial  area 
on  the  south,  and  the  vast  residential  area 
of  Bloomlngton  on  the  north,  creates  the 
charge  of  bad  pollution  In  the  lower  Min- 
nesota river.  The  afflicted  areas  know  It. 
but  are  reluctant  to  spend  their  own  money 
in  correcting  the  situation  as  did  the  towns 
and  industrial  plants  on  our  portion  of  the 
river. 

Prom  such  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
^  apparent  Congress  should  leave  no 
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stones  unturned  in  doing  what  is  sound, 
reasonable,  and  in  the  public  Interest 
in  controlling  pollution. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded facilities  for  water  and  air  pol- 
lution abatement.  Initially  sF>onsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  a  great  many  other  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  It  would  en- 
courage Industry  to  act  promptly  In 
building  antipollution  facilities  by  giv- 
ing a  20-percent  tax  credit  for  such  in- 
vestments. T..e  facilities  could  be  ex- 
pensed as  they  are  built  or  over  a  period 
up  to  5  years.  Certifying  agency  for  the 
tax  benefit  facility  would  be  local  author- 
ity in  compliance  with  Federal 
regulation. 

This  tax  incentive  would  apply  to  all 
costs  of  pollution  abatement  work,  in- 
cluding buildings,  improvements,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  land  costs.  The 
project  would  require  approval  from  the 
appropriate  State  authorities,  however, 
in  order  to  qualify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  research  I  have 
done,  it  appears  at  least  148  Minnesota 
businesses  could  have  been  stirred  to 
faster  antipollution  efforts  in  the  last 
2  years  alone  if  liberalized  tax  treatment 
had  been  available  as  an  incentive.  My 
estimate  is  based  on  a  report  issued 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Minnesota  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission,  which  In- 
dicated at  least  148  businesses  and 
corporations  had  initiated  some  action  to 
check  pollution. 

Such  businesses  would  be  stimulated 
to  more  rapid  development  of  waste  con- 
trol projects  if  they  were  assured  that 
such  sizable  investments  undertaken  not 
for  profit,  but  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, could  be  partially  written  off 
through  a  tax  credit. 

For  such  important  reasons,  I  hope 
the  tax  incentive  legislation  so  many  of 
us  have  introduced  will  receive  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  ALLOW  MINT 
MARKS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  the  prohibition  of  mint  marks  on 
U.S.  coinage. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  coinage 
system,  these  marks  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  it,  Identifying  the  mint 
from  which  our  coins  were  Issued.  Thus 
an  important  part  of  our  historic  herit- 
age Is  preserved  in  the  "CC"  mint  marks 
on  coinage  from  the  old  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  Mint;  it  is  long  since  closed,  but  the 
"CC"  mark  remains  as  a  collector's  Item 
and  a  reminder  of  the  prosperous  and 
thriving  mint  which  once  existed  as  our 
Nation's  borders  pushed  westward. 


Mint  marks  were  deleted  from  our 
coinage  with  the  enactment  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965.  This  was  an  emergency 
measure,  attributed  to  the  critical  short- 
age of  coins  in  circulation  at  that  time. 
It  was  felt  that  coins  with  no  mint  marlcs 
would  be  less  valuable  to  collectors,  and 
especially  speculators,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  stay  in  circulation  where  they 
were  desperately  needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  of  the  Mint  officials 
acknowledge  that  the  coin  shortages  of 
1964  and  1965  have  ended;  that  sufficient 
coinage  is  now  In  circulation  to  satisfy 
our  Nation's  commercial  needs.  With 
the  end  of  this  shortage,  I  feel  the  his- 
torically significant  mint  marks  should 
be  restored  to  our  coinage. 

Late  in  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  a  bill  was  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzig] 
to  do  this.  It  had  the  support  of  liter- 
ally millions  of  numismatists,  who, 
Incidentally,  comprise  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  hobby  groups  in  the  Nation. 
Neither  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  nor  the 
Treasury  Department  expressed  any  op- 
position to  the  bill.  But.  unfortunately, 
it  was  lost  in  the  rush  for  adjournment, 
as  business  more  vital  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  had  to  be  considered. 

Now,  as  we  start  a  new  Congress,  I 
hope  this  bill  will  be  given  thoughtful 
consideration  and  eventual  passage.  Its 
adoption  would  end  emergency  regula- 
tions where  It  has  clearly  been  shown 
the  emergency  no  longer  exists. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunnincham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session,  I  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  39  which 
would  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
second  week  of  each  May  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

I  introduced  a  similar  measure  last 
year. 

The  sight  of  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  with  his  arms  outstretched  and 
a  safety  patrol  belt  on  Is  a  familiar  sight 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  am 
certain.  They  should  be.  There  are 
over  900,000  patrol  members  In  the 
United  States.  They  serve  40,000  schools 
In  15,000  communities. 

In  addition  there  are  some  156,000 
patrol  members  serving  in  20  foreign 
countries. 

More  than  16  million  have  served  on 
safety  patrols  since  their  establishment 
in  1922. 

When  one  considers  these  schoolchil- 
dren, who  must  be  from  the  upper  ele- 
mentary or  junior  high  school  grades, 
protect  some  19  million  schoolchildren, 
It  Is  easy  to  see  the  tremendous  job  they 
are  doing. 
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Some  may  ask,  "What  good  are  these 
patrols?"  The  answer  can  be4t  be  given 
by  citing  the  fact  that  since;  1922,  the 
year  the  patrols  were  first  instituted,  the 
traffic  death  rate  school-age  chjildren  has 
dropped  nearly  one-half,  while  the  death 
rate  of  all  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

Each  year,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  joins  with  the  schools  and 
police  in  sponsoring  the  NatloDal  School 
Safety  Patrol  Parade  here  \n  Wash- 
ton,  D.C.  More  than  22,000!  boys  and 
girls  from  20  or  more  States  annually 
participate  In  this  colorful  evei^t. 

I  am  happy  that  this  year  thjere  will  be 
a  contingent  of  12  youngsters  from 
Omaha,  Nebr..  participating  ita  the  pa- 
rade down  Constitution  Avenue  on  May 
13.  William  S.  Mitchell  will  h4  in  charge 
of  the  group,  which  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Comhusker  Motor  Club  in  Omaha. 

In  cormectlon  with  the  parade,  the 
American  Automobile  Associaltion  each 
year  presents  Gold  Llfesaver  Medals  to 
those  young  patrol  heroes  whd  have  ac- 
tually saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate  in 
traffic  dariger.  Among  those  who  have 
made  the  presentations  In  thel  past  are: 
Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisenhow- 
er, and  Truman;  Vice  Presidents  Hum- 
phrey and  Nixon;  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oi&portunity 
to  invite  my  colleagues  to  joij  with  me 
In  sponsoring  this  legislation,  which  will 
call  national  attention  to  th«  wonder- 
ful work  being  done  by  these  ypungsters, 
and  I  include  In  my  remarksl  some  re- 
marks from  the  "School  Safety  Patrol 
Member's  Handbook": 

A  good  school  safety  patrolmatx  Is  always 
on  the  Job.  Make  your  school  and  school- 
mates proud  of  the  way  you  appear  and  the 
way  you  act  on  the  street.  ] 

Dress  neatly  and  cleanly.  Ke^  your  pa- 
trol belt  washed.     Wear  It  correcfiy. 

Be  poUte.  You  are  a  leader,  pthers  will 
try  to  act  like  you. 

A  good  patrol  does  not  stand  Inj  the  street. 
Correct  patrol  position  Is  to  stand  on  the 
sidewalk,  one  step  back  from  the  airb. 

If  parked  cars  block  your  vle^,  step  Into 
the  street  only  far  enough  to  see  approach. 
Ing  cars — never  more  than  three  iteps. 

This  Is  what  a  good  patrol  meinber  should 
do:  ^ 

Stand  one  step  back  from  the  ctirb,  fac- 
ing the  street. 

Give  the  arm-stretched  signal  ifor  school- 
mates to  wait  back  of  you  on  thje  sidewalk. 

Watch  for  a  safe  gap  In  trafflcTT 

Then,  step  aside,  watch  for  turning  cars, 
motion  schoolmates  to  cross  the  |  street  and 
return  to  your  arms-stretched  pasltlon  fac- 
ing the  street. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL 
STANDARDS   COMMISSK 


)EVICES 
ACT 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlebian  from 
California  [Mr.  Rjeinecke]  mfay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oUJectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  medical  techncflogy  these 
past  few  years  remind  us  once  again  that 


we  are  living  in  a  new  age  of  miracles — 
miracles  of  science  and  medical  research. 
The  practice  of  the  medical  art  has  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  new 
language  and  vocabulary  sounds  like  that 
of  the  space  exploration  progrsuns. 
Words  like  "automation,"  "microwave 
technology,"  "computerization,"  "laser 
rays,"  "telemetry,"  and  "radiology"  are 
becoming  as  common  to  medical  doctors 
as  are  the  "old"  words  like  penicillin,  and 
thermometer,  and  vitamin. 

This  is  the  new  language  for  new  events 
in  the  new  age  of  better  and  longer  life 
for  our  people. 

With  the  explorations  of  space  have 
come  great  advances  in  the  science  of 
supporting  life  in  hostile  environments. 
Our  astronauts  who  have  walked  in  space 
have  carried  with  them  an  "extravehic- 
ular life-support  system." 

Last  year  the  Nation  was  awed  to  learn 
of  Mrs.  Esperanza  del  Valle  Vasquez,  of 
Mexico  City,  who  walked  out  of  the 
Houston  Methodist  Hospital  2  weeks 
after  an  artificial  booster  device  had 
been  linked  to  her  heart  by  a  surgical 
team  under  tlie  leadership  of  Dr.  Michael 
DeBakey. 

Artificial  limbs,  contact  lenses,  arti- 
ficial kidneys,  surgical  Implants,  nylon 
arteries,  and  now  artificial  hearts — are 
all  becoming  an  Integral  part  of  medical 
technology  and  medical  practice  today. 

It  is  important  that  as  we  advance  in 
medical  technology  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  medical  devices  and  instru- 
mentation, that  there  be  established 
some  responsible  minimum  standards  for 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  insti-u- 
ments,  devices,  and  equipment  used  by 
today's  physician. 

Research  in  these  areas  of  new  instru- 
ments, medical  devices,  and  artificial 
limbs  and  organs  is  being  conducted  by 
private  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
by  private  research  laboratories,  by  uni- 
versity medical  centers,  and  by  indus- 
trial research  centers.  Much  of  this 
work  is  conducted  under  Government 
contract,  and  under  research  grants 
from  Federal  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  are  now  all  involved  in 
encouraging  this  kind  of  research. 

The  varieties  of  devices  and  surgical 
instruments,  the  specializations  of  medi- 
cal technology  involved  is  almost  beyond 
imagination.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
yet  to  be  discovered  is  staggering.  In 
many  cases  our  understanding  of  medi- 
cal technology  involved  is  so  limited  that 
we  cannot  yet  set  any  minimum  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  efficacy. 

It  is  important,  nevertheless,  that  we 
begin  to  explore  this  worthwhile  area 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  today  introducing 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  National  Medlcstl 
Devices  Standards  Commission. 

This  national  commission  will  be 
composed  of  20  members  equally  repre- 
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senting  five  groups  of  Interested  parties: 
First,  the  private  pharmaceutical  indusl 
try;  second,  the  research  laboratories 
and  university  medical  centers;  third, 
the  private  practice  of  medicine;  fourth 
the  public  agencies  involved  in  public 
health,  and  medical  research;  and,  fifth, 
the  Congress,  as  custodians  of  the  public 
interest. 

The  Commission  will  study  quality  con- 
trols and  manufacturing  procedures  of 
medical  devices,  surgical  insti-uments,  ar- 
tificial organs  and  limbs,  therapeutic  in- 
struments and  devices,  and  other  medical 
and  hospital  equipment.  They  will  deter- 
mine the  need  for  and  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  such  medical  devices. 
They  will  advise  on  such  specific  manu- 
facturing  practices  and  minimum  per- 
formance standards  as  may  be  recom- 
mended to  it  by  the  President,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  competent  private  medi- 
cal authorities.  They  will  establish 
methods  for  determining  constructive 
minimum  performance  standards  for  the 
research  and  design,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  medical  devices  and  instru- 
ments. The  Commission  will  also  estab- 
lish methods  for  determining  the  medical 
value  of  devices  manufactured  and  the 
therapeutic  consequences  thereof.  And, 
finally,  the  Commission  will  recommend 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
feasible  methods  for  Federal  regulation 
of  medical  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so  much  yet  to  be 
learned  about  this  area  of  medical  tech- 
nology. It  is  so  complex.  The  specializa- 
tions of  devices  are  so  varied  that  it  would 
be  impossible  at  this  time  to  set  down  ex- 
acting minimum  standards  for  Federal 
regulation.  What  one  doctor  in  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  or  even  a  panel  of  doc- 
tors in  an  agency,  would  determine  as  a 
standard  of  performance  could  seriously 
limit  and  hinder  advanced  research 
somewhere  in  the  country. 

For  the  Government  to  ti-y  to  keep 
abresist  of  all  the  advances  being  made 
in  medical  instrtimentatlon  would  require 
a  task  force  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the 
manpK)wer  of  all  the  research  laborato- 
ries, the  medical  centers,  and  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  who  are  already 
involved  in  this  area.  The  bureaucracy 
thus  created  would  be  totally  Inefficient 
and  unwleldly.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done. 

May  I  quote,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  very 
fine  address  given  last  July  27,  1966,  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drags, 
Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Medical  Instrumentation, 
in  Boston.     Dr.  Goddard  said: 

I  believe  that  protective  legislation  In  the 
medical  device  and  Instrumentation  field  1* 
probably  necessary.  I  believe  many  of  you 
here  this  evening  would  agree  with  that. 
And  I  would,  therefore,  ask  that  you  not 
wait  for  us  to  put  together  what  has  to  l)« 
ultimately  presented  before  the  Congress, 
but  rather  that  you  actively  participate  In 
this  process.  I  would  have  you  evaluate 
some  of  the  problems  and  anticipate  some 
helpful  solutions.  This  Is  the  way  our  kind 
of  Government  works  at  Its  best,  with  Ideas 
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coming  from  concerned  citizens  and  framed 
into  law  by  public  servants  who  listen  to  and 
respect  the  voice  of  knowledgeable  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Devices  Standards  Com- 
mission will  carry  out  Dr.  Goddard 's 
invitation.  It  will  bring  together  the 
leadership  of  concerned  citizens  In  this 
area.  It  will  call  forth  the  voice  of 
knowledgeable  people.  It  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  knowledgeable,  the 
concerned,  to  "actively  participate  In  the 
process"  to  putting  together  the  neces- 
sary protective  legislation  in  the  medical 
device  and  Instrumentation  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  action  by 
the  House  on  this  important  legislation 
affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 


VALUES  IN  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ger.ald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  sports  world's  top  honor  events 
each  year  Is  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall 
of  Fame.  At  Its  ninth  annual  banquet  on 
December  6,  1966,  the  foundation  pre- 
sented its  Gold  Medal  Award  to  Cc'  Earl 
"Red"  Blaik,  famous  Army  and  Dart- 
mouth Hall  of  Fame  coach  and  present 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
AVCO  Corp.  The  honors  dinner  reunited 
Colonel  Blaik  with  one  of  his  great 
proteges,  "lonely  end"  Bill  Carpenter, 
who  recently  distinguished  himself  In 
battle  in  Vietnam.  In  a  day  when  many 
colleges  and  uriiverslties  tend  to  Ignore 
or  play  down  the  values  to  be  derived 
from  good,  clean,  hard  college  football 
competition,  I  think  It  worthwhile  to  call 
attention  to  those  values  as  underscored 
by  Colonel  Blaik  In  his  Gold  Medal  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  the  Hail  of  Fame 
banquet.  With  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  offer  Colonel  Blalk's 
speech  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Colonel  Blalk's  speech  follows: 

President  LaRoche,  Reverend  Clergy,  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Football  Foundation : 
We  are  all  Inspired  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  legendary  football  heroes,  and  as  a 
former  coach,  I  can  think  of  no  greater  sat- 
isfaction than  to  participate  in  the  honoring 
of  one  of  my  former  players.  Tonight  I  have 
watched  with  great  pride  Captain  Carpenter, 
who  did  the  usual  both  on  the  playing  field 
and  on  the  battlefield.  Bill,  your  old  coach 
la  awed  by  your  distinguished  record  and  I 
am  proud  of  your  example  of  dedication  to 
the  service  of  our  country. 

It  would  be  a  gross  understatement  for  me 
to  say  I  am  anything  less  that  overwhelmed 
by  the  honor  the  Foundation  accords  me  to- 
night. I  have  no  iUxiBlon  that  my  credentials 
qualify  me  to  be  included  with  my  prede- 
cessors. Perhaps  I  may  stand  on  the  state- 
ment, though,  that  during  thirty  two  years 
of  coaching  and  eight  years  of  reflection  the 


respect  I  hold  for  the  American  game  of  foot- 
ball has  never  wavered. 

One  wonders  what  type  of  game  It  Is  that 
challenged  such  distinguished  and  not  for- 
gotten men  as  Stagg,  Yost,  Zuppke,  Daly, 
Rockne.  Warner,  Cavanaugh,  Doble,  the 
Jonses — Tad  and  Howard,  McGugin,  Alex- 
ander, Neyland,  Sutherland,  Harlow,  Cald- 
well— all  of  whom  I  knew  well. 

THE    CAMS 

It  Is  a  game  played  in  some  form  by  over 
a  million  young  Americans,  a  game  unin- 
hibited by  social  barriers. 

It  is  a  game  that  In  early  sesison  requires 
exhaustive  hard  work,  often  to  the  point  of 
drudgery. 

It  is  a  game  of  violent  body  contact  that 
demands  a  personal  discipline  seldom  found 
in  our  modern  life. 

It  is  a  game  of  team  action  wherein  the 
individual's  reward  is  that  total  satisfaction 
returned  by  being  part  of  successful  team 
play. 

It  Is  a  game  that  Is  lOC^o  fun  when  you 
win,  and  exacts  100%  resolutiou  when  you 
lose. 

And  if  it  Is  the  game  most  like  war,  it 
Is  also  the  game  most  like  life,  for  It  teaches 
young  men  that  work,  sacrifice,  selflessness, 
competitive  drive,  perseverance,  and  respect 
for  authority  are  the  price  one  pays  to  achieve 
goals  worthwhile. 

It  is  also  a  contentious  game  that  has  de- 
tractors in  academic  and  other  circles  who 
enjoy  nothing  more  than  the  violent  verbal 
impact  they  bring  to  a  discussion  of  the 
sport.  I  shall,  only  contest  the  detractors  by 
observing  that.  Imperfect  as  it  may  be,  col- 
lege football  dvulng  the  past  decades  has  been 
deemphasized  to  the  point  where  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  quite  properly  emphasized.  Today 
a  solid  education  is  the  paramount  objective 
of  most  college  players.  For  my  part,  just 
so  long  as  the  college  does  not  shortchange 
the  player  on  his  education  I  do  not  become 
overly  corcerned  about  either  athletic  schol- 
arships or  recruiting. 

In  essence,  then,  based  on  long  observa- 
tion, It  is  my  conviction  the  modern  ap- 
proach to  the  game  as  compared  to  that  In 
the  years  gone  by  is  more  forthright,  more 
sensible,  and  clean.  And  I  suggest  we  should 
not  now  attempt  to  over-refine  the  product. 

As  a  coach  I  gave  our  squads  ten  axioms 
to  go  by — If  you  don't  mind  I  shall  repeat 
several  of  them  and  relate  each  to  an  inti- 
mate coaching  experience. 

RELAXED  PLAYER  EXCELS 

Axiom — A  relaxed  player  performs  best 
and  a  sense  of  humor  and  good  fun  keeps 
one  relaxed.  The  squads  at  Dartmouth  and 
West  Point  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  their  trainer. 
RolUe  Bevan,  who  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
young  players.  Bevan  was  well  attuned  to 
any  player  who  courted  the  attention  of  the 
stands.  In  a  hard-hitting  Penn  State  game 
a  young  back  went  down  for  the  count  and 
was  stretched  out  seemingly  seriously  In- 
jured. A  hush  came  over  the  crowd  and 
there  was  a  great  anxiety  in  the  stands. 
Now.  much  to  my  annoyance,  Bevan  showed 
a  callous  disregard  of  the  injured  back  and 
It  took  considerable  prodding  on  my  part 
before  RolUe  went  onto  the  field. 

This  is  the  scene — Bevan  sauntered  out  to 
the  injured  player,  but  instead  of  giving  the 
back  a  whiff  of  ammonia.  Rollle  jabbed  his 
toe  into  the  players'  side  and  with  each  Jab, 
said  "Get  up,  get  up,  Joe.  Get  going — the 
crowd  has  spotted  your  number  and  know 
it's  you.  You're  their  hero  and  they'll  give 
you  a  rousing  cheer  when  you  jog  around." 

At  that,  Joe  jumped  up  and  sure  enough 
the  relieved  crowd  gave  him  a  tremendous 
cheer.  By  this  time  our  players  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  Their  trainer  had 
demonstrated    he   was   a   "Miracle   Healer." 


Suddenly,  It  dawned  on  Joe  be  had  been 
royally  taken.  He  was  Infuriated  —  he 
steamed  over  to  Bevan  and  stammered — 
"D-d-damn  you  Bevan — you  made  an  ass 
of  me." 

SAME    DIFFERENCE 

Coaches,  too,  supply  humor.  I  enjoy  the 
story  on  Francis  Schmidt,  who  was  the  coach 
of  Ohio  State  in  the  '308  .  .  .  Ohio  State  was 
having  great  trouble  with  Michigan  and 
Schmidt,  a  wild  man  on  the  bench  who 
really  needed  a  keeper  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, couldn't  stand  the  Michigan  parade 
through  his  tackles.  After  a  long  gainer 
Schmidt  bellowed,  "Look  out  there,  look  at 
Jim,  just  look  at  our  All  America  tackle. 
There  he  is— knocked  flat  on  his  tall."  With 
that,  Jim,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  pro- 
tested, "No.  no  coach,  I'm  not  out  there, 
here's  old  Jim  right  here  on  the  bench." 

With  that,  Schmidt  cocked  an  eye,  meas- 
ured old  Jim  and  then  said,  "Now,  what's 
the  difference  anyway — if  you  were  out  there 
you'd  be  on  your  tall."  There  Is  much  good 
fun  In  football  and  certainly  a  sense  of 
humor. 

GAME    OF    INCHES 

Axiom — Inches  make  the  champion  and 
the  champion  makes  his  own  luck.  In  the 
'46  Army-Navy  game,  the  farewell  of  Blanch- 
ard,  Davis  and  Tucker  to  Army  football,  the 
first  half  looked  like  an  Army  route  of  Navy. 
For  the  rest  of  the  game,  this  cadet  team, 
undefeated  in  three  years,  fought  the  fiercest 
rear  guard  action  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  foot- 
ball field.  Finally,  with  the  score  21-18,  the 
Cadets  stopped  the  Middles  twice  on  the  3 
yard  line  and  once  on  the  4  as  the  game 
ended  in  a  scene  of  pandemonium.  Picture 
thU  If  you  wlU:  A  half  crazed  crowd  had 
come  out  of  the  stands  and  pressed  against 
the  sidelines  obliterating  my  last  minute 
view  of  the  playing  field.  I  was  more  iso- 
lated than  the  Lonely  End  as  my  frantic  calls 
to  the  spotters — Gustafson  and  Hickman — 
went  unanswered.  I  later  learned  that  Andy 
presented  a  ghostly  belligerent  stare  toward 
the  playing  field  while  Herman,  bless  his 
soul,  burled  his  head  and  pleaded,  "Please, 
God,  don't  let  them  do  It — don't  let  them 
do  It."  By  all  odds  this  was  the  most  starkly 
anxious  moment  of  my  coaching  career.  But 
the  Blanchard-Davls  Army  team  prevailed — 
Inches  made  them  champions  and  they  made 
their  own  luck. 

PRICELESS    LEADER 

Axiom — Good  fellows  are  a  dime  a  dozen, 
hut  an  aggressive  leader  is  priceless.  The 
1955  season  was  most  trying  for  me  as  we 
had  a  lean  squad  and  no  quarterback.  A 
coach  has  never  known  trouble  unless  he  has 
the  senseless  temerity  to  change  an  All  Amer- 
ican End  Into  a  "T"  quarterback  In  one  sea- 
son. There  was  hardly  an  officer  or  cadet  at 
West  Point  who  didn't  believe  this  switch  was 
a  colossal  error.  Even  my  friends  of  the  Press 
called  the  move  "Blalk's  Polly." 

Sunday  afternoon  after  the  Michigan  de- 
feat the  Superintendent,  my  former  football 
teammate,  came  to  my  office  and  Inquired 
as  to  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  local  senti- 
ment about  our  quarterback.  I  told  him 
that  the  team  was  aware,  the  staff  was 
aware,  and  I  was  aware,  but  far  more  im- 
portant they  all  believed  as  I  did  that  our 
only  chance  to  defeat  the  Navy  was  with 
HoUeder  at   quarterback. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Superintendent 
left  Holleder  came  to  see  me.  As  he  entered 
the  office  I  got  up,  placed  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "Holly,  you  played  a  good 
game  yesterday  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
You're  making  fine  progress  as  our  quarter- 
back." With  moisture  in  his  eyes.  Holly 
replied,  "I  know  what  the  cadets  are  saying, 
I  have  heard  the  officers  talk,  and  I  came 
fully  prepared  to  get  my  old  number  back, 
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but  I  want  you  to  know  I  prayed 
here  that  you  would  not  gflve  up 

TUB    LONG    WALK 

Now.  It  Is  many  weeks  later.    It  Is 
before  the  Navy  game.    As  was  usi^al 
the  squad  for  a  bedtime  walk 
course  which  ended  with  a  few  wol-ds 
the  big  game.     I  recall  saying;   ' 
this  season  I  took  the  long  walk  a 
fields  to  congratulate  first  Benny 
then  Ben  Schwartzwalder,  and  th^ 
Ollvar.    It  has  been  a  trying  seapon 
a   bit   weary   from   those   walks 
before    100,000   spectators   and   fiftt 
television  viewers  I  want  you  men 
it  would  be  the  longest  walk  of  my 
career  If  I  cross  the  field  to  congraljulate 
Navy  coach." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment — then 
voice    spoke    out    with    resolution 
HoUeder.     "Colonel,   you're  not   taking 
walk  tomorrow." 

The  Cadets  won  an  upset  victory 
Navy.    The  Press  stated  it  was  Holl^ 
cation.    It  wasn't — It  wasn't  at  all. 
unforgettable  demonstration  that 
slve  leader  is  priceless. 
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Prom  these  remarks  you  may  ha|i- 
I   have  fixed   opinions  on   the  v 
American  game  of  football.     I  hav^ 
summary,  simply  stated,  they  are 

One:  Football  should  be  secondary 
purpose  for  which  the  player  Is  In 

Two:  Championship    football 
scholarship    are    entirely 
salute  our  scholar  athletes  tonight 
did  examples  of  this  fact. 

Lastly:  The  purpose  of  the  gam* 
ball  is  to  win  and  to  dilute  the  will 
to  destroy  the  purpose  of  the  gam< 

This.  then,  gentlemen,  has  been 
ball  creed  and  I  dare  say  with  the  acjtive 
port  and  influence  of  this  great 
college  football  will  not  be  devalu 
passing  of  time. 

May    I    repeat,    It    is    an 
honor  to  have  received  the  Gold  Medal 
from  the  National  Football  Foun<|atlon 
am  grateful  to  the  Foundation 
friends  of  Football,  but  more  especially 
grateful  to  my  former  Dartmouth 
players  and  to  my  old  coaching 
many  of  whom  have  come  far  to  be 
tonight. 

It  is  to  each  one  of  you  then.  I 
hearty  thanks,  my  warm  thanks,  fo; 
spiring  and  memorable  evening. 

Thani  you. 
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TO  GUARANTEE  FIRS'? 
AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GDDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objejctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  civil  rights  proposals  which 
the  President  has  submitted  to  Congress 
are  essentially  familiar  ones.  :  In  its 
broad  outlines  and  many  of  its  specific 
provisions,  this  year's  administration  bill 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  was  de- 
bated, modified,  and  ultimately  passed  by 
the  House  last  year. 

There  Is,  however,  one  significant  ex- 
ception. The  administration,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  see  fit  to  includ^  In  this 


year's  draft  legislation  any  form  of  pre- 
ventive relief  to  preclude  interference 
with  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  or 
petition  in  relation  to  civil  rights.  I  am 
today  inti'oducing  a  bill  fill  this  gap. 

The  bill  which  I  am  offering  today  is 
identical  co  title  III  of  H.R.  14765,  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1966,  as  reported  on 
June  30,  1966,  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  title  would  provide  an 
avenue  of  injunctive  relief,  through  civil 
action,  in  two  types  of  instances: 

First.  Where  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  is 
about  to  engage  or  continue  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  which  would  deprive 
another  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity granted,  secured,  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  on  account  of 
such  person's  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin:  and 

Second.  Where  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  is 
about  to  engage  or  continue  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  practice  which  would  deny 
or  hinder  another  in  the  exercise  of  his 
lawful  right  to  speak,  assemble,  petition, 
or  otherwise  express  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  recognition  of  or  protec- 
tion for  equal  enjoyment  of  guaranteed 
and  protected  rights  free  from  dis- 
crimination. 

In  such  instances,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  person,  or  the  Attorney  General 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
to  institute  a  civil  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding in  the  U.S.  district  courts  for 
temporary  or  permanent  preventive  re- 
lief, including  restraining  orders  or  in- 
junctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  in  accord 
with  a  line  of  legislative  proposals  which 
have  been  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  full  decade.  As  part  m, 
this  approach  was  offered  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  1957.  As  title  III, 
it  was  debated  during  our  consideration 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  the 
Lindsay  amendment,  it  was  offered  dur- 
ing floor  debate  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  Again  as  title  m,  this  proposal 
was  introduced  early  last  year  by  ap- 
proximately 20  M«nbers  of  the  House, 
accepted  by  Judiciary  Committee  as  an 
addition  to  H.R.  14765,  and  passed  by 
the  House  as  an  important  part  of  that 
omnibus  bill. 

In  advancing  this  proposal,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  have  recognized  its 
importance  as  a  complement  to  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  which  punish  viola- 
tions of  civil  rights.  Title  m  would  give 
every  American  the  assurance  that  he 
has  a  course  of  action  to  prevent  such 
violations,  and  to  guarantee  that  he  may 
exercise  his  first  amendment  rights  in 
advocating  equal  rights  free  from  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  Interference,  or  the 
threat  of  interference.  This  bill  would 
also  give  oiu:  law  enforcement  officers  a 
new  tool  with  which  to  prevent  violence, 
protect  American  citizens,  and  maintain 
civil  order. 

I  trust  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  considering  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  package  of  1967,  will 
continue  the  precedent  set  in  1966  and 


will  again  seek  to  improve  our  legislative 
guarantees  of  equal  rights  by  reporting 
title  in. 


FATE  OF  POWELL  TO  BE  DECIDED 
BY  HOUSE  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ruppe]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day we  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  Powell  misused 
public  funds  and  has  acted  in  a  grossly 
irresponsible  manner.  The  facts  of  the 
Powell  case  have  been  carefully  devel- 
oped by  a  special  House  committee,  and 
that  committee  has  recommended  severe 
punishment. 

The  American  press  has  thrust  the 
Powell  case  into  the  forefront  of  Ameri- 
ca's attention.  Before  Powell  came  the 
strange  case  of  Bobby  Baker,  Eind  the 
allegations  and  investigation  of  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd.  All  of  this  has 
culminated  in  a  deep  suspicion  by  the 
American  people  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
honest  and  of  the  highest  integrity.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  actions  of  a 
few  have  cast  doubt  on  the  entire  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government.  If  we 
punish  Adam  Clayton  Powell — and  go 
no  further — we  have  done  little  to  repair 
the  sagging  reputation  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Powell  in- 
vestigation will  culminate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Staruiing  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  This  commit- 
tee must  have  the  power  to  Investigate 
charges  of  official  misconduct  against 
any  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  must  have  the  authority  to 
recommend  corrective  measures  to  the 
House  concerning  that  Member.  Only 
through  such  a  committee  can  we  begin 
to  repair  the  reputation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LuKENs]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Members  who  are  proposing  that  a  select 
conmiittee  be  established  on  standards 
and  conduct  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  not  attempting  to  be  presump- 
tuous, nor  are  they  suggesting  that  the 
Members  who  came  here  before  them 
have  been  guilty  of  low  standards  and 
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bad  conduct.  We  know  that,  with  a  few 
possible  exceptions,  the  integrity  and 
honor  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
beyond  question. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  Congress  generally. 
Because  of  a  few  highly  publicized  de- 
partures from  a  standard  the  American 
people  feel  is  required  of  their  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  a  belief  seems  to  have 
grown  up  that  most  Members  of  this 
honorable  body  indulge  in  practices  of 
misconduct  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is 
at  this  belief  that  our  resolution  is  aimed. 

Our  resolution  is  not  complicated.  It 
would  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  of  12  members — six 
from  each  political  party — to  be  named 
by  the  Speaker  and  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate any  violation  of  the  law  by 
any  Member  of  this  body.  It  would  call 
upon  Members  to,  first,  make  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  assets,  liabilities,  honor- 
ariums, and  so  forth,  held  by  them,  their 
spouses,  or  any  staff  members  making 
more  than  $15,000  annually;  second, 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  any  interest, 
either  financially  or  through  kinship, 
with  any  firm  practicing  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency;  third,  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  any  interest,  regardless  of  amount,  in 
any  business  whose  right  to  operate  is 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  fourth,  make  a  full  disclosure  of  any 
relatives — immediate  family — carried  on 
their  congressional  payrolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
kind  of  "gesture  of  honorability"  is  des- 
perately required  at  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  "credibility  gap" — with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Congressmen,  has  not 
grown  to  such  incredible  size  that  it  is 
more  than  a  political  issue — it  is  a  men- 
ace to  this  Nation.  Our  people  are  con- 
fused, utterly,  by  conflicting  statements 
from  Gtovernment  officials  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  need  for  a  missile  de- 
fense, the  subsidizing  of  leftwing  orga- 
nizations by  the  CIA,  the  doubts  cast  on 
the  Warren  Commission's  findings,  the 
direction  of  the  economy,  the  cause  of  in- 
flation, the  increase  in  crime  in  the 
streets — to  name  just  a  few  examples. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Congress  has 
a  great  responsibility  to  resolve  many  of 
these  doubts  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will.  But  on  the  question  of  its  own 
honor  and  integrity,  we  cannot  wait.  We 
must  show  the  American  people  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  that,  in  this  time  of  wide- 
spread disregard  for  law  and  order,  we 
intend  to  keep  the  U.S.  House  as  far 
above  suspicion  as  possible.  In  effect, 
our  own  right  to  act  for  the  American 
people  is  at  stake  in  this  question  of 
ethics.  We  must  establish  it  beyond  all 
question  and  quickly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


REVISION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFF]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Govern- 


ment grows,  the  identity  and  majesty  of 
the  individual  citizen  shrinks. 

This  terrible  truth,  and  the  urge  to 
temper  it,  was  at  the  root  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1946. 

In  the  two  decades  which  have  elapsed 
since  then,  Government  has  grown  in 
size  and  power  more  than  ever  before 
in  a  similar  period.  The  time  has  come 
to  make  adjustments,  take  up  the  slack 
and  elevate  the  citizen's  posture  to  de- 
fend his  rights  in  confiicts  with  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  to  modernize  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  citizen-Government 
confiicts.  Growth  in  the  private  sector 
has  complicated  life  and  compounded 
frictions;  in  the  last  20  years  the  gross 
national  product  has  tripled.  Scientific 
and  technological  changes  have  brought 
a  new  sophistication  to  old  disputes.  In 
1946,  atomic  energy,  television  and  elec- 
tronics were  in  their  infancy.  The  com- 
munications and  transportation  indus- 
tries were  on  a  threshold  no  one  fully 
appreciated.  Space  exploration  was 
only  dreamed  of. 

Those  who  wrote  the  original  law  in 
1946  hardly  anticipated  demographic  de- 
velopments this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  witnessed.  Better  fuel,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine  have  pro- 
longed the  life-expectancy,  and  with  the 
help  of  greater  immigration,  America's 
population  has  increased  by  45  million. 
Population  is  not  only  greater  but  it  has 
become  increasingly  concentrated  in  ur- 
ban pockets.  These  developments  have 
created  new  problems,  new  needs,  new- 
attitudes  which  in  turn  have  created  new 
programs,  laws,  licenses,  regulations,  and 
controls. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  changes  and 
developments,  the  likelihood  of  a  citi- 
zen confrontation  with  some  arm  of  the 
many  arms  of  Government  is  infinitely 
greater  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Moreover,  the  substance  of  the  confiict 
is  more  complicated  and,  in  terms  of 
both  property  and  personal  liberty,  the 
results  of  the  confiict  are  more  conse- 
quential. In  such  circumstances,  the 
citizen's  only  protection  is  in  stronger 
procedural  safeguards.  To  quote  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter: 

The  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the  history  of  procedural  safeguards. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  regarded  as  citi- 
zens rather  than  subjects.  As  such,  they 
are  entitled  to  deal  with  the  agencies  of 
Government  on  a  parity.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill  is  to  restore  a  proper  citizen- 
Government  balance  by  Insuring  that 
agency  procedures  governing  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  are  not  weighted 
against  the  citizen. 

In  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  my  bill 
will  guarantee  that  interested  citizens 
who  may  be  affected  by  agency  rules  and 
regulations  will  have  an  effective  voice 
in  the  formulation  of  those  rules  and 
regulations. 


These  rules,  including  those  which 
govern  practice  before  the  agency,  and 
subsequent  modifications  or  interpreta- 
tions of  these  rules  should  be  fully  pub- 
licized. 

For  the  sake  of  the  citizen,  rules  con- 
cerning investigations,  hearings,  evi- 
dence, and  decisions  should  be  clear  and 
constant  and  should  guarantee  every 
element  of  due  process. 

The  practice  of  depositions  and  dis- 
covery and  the  prehearing  conference 
procedure  which  have  been  used  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Federal  district  courts  to 
narrow  the  Issues  and  expedite  the  trial, 
must  be  adapted  to  adversary  proceed- 
ings before  administrative  and  regula- 
tory agencies  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  citizen  should  have  the  imre- 
stricted  right  to  use  subpenas  and  to  de- 
mand declaratory  orders. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  appeals, 
the  citizen's  rights  should  be  broadened 
and  a  new  system  of  Interlocutory  ap- 
peals should  be  inaugiu-ated  to  reduce  the 
number  of  final  appeals  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  agency 
level. 

In  the  field  of  court  appeals,  the  citi- 
zen should  be  guaranteed  recourse  to  the 
Federal  district  courts  except  where 
there  is  specific  statutory  provision  for 
appeal  to  another  Federal  court.  Venue 
in  such  appeals  should  be  patterned  after 
that  fixed  in  title  28  United  States  Code 
1391  enacted  in  1962  so  that  the  citizen 
will  not  be  required  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton but  rather  will  be  allowed  to  file  his 
complaint  in  the  Federal  district  court 
where  he  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  where  the  agency 
proceeding  took  place,  or  where  any  real 
property  involved  in  the  proceeding  is 
situated. 

Ml-.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  introduction  of  legislation  to  update 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I 
know  of  the  gentleman's  interest  in  this 
field.  It  is  an  interest  of  many  years' 
duration.  In  1962,  the  gentleman  was 
the  author  of  the  venue  statute  to  which 
he  has  just  referred.  He  fought  hard 
and  successfully  to  allow  citizens  having 
causes  of  actions  against  Government 
agencies  to  sue  the  Government  at  home, 
in  their  own  districts.  He  proposes  now 
to  extend  that  principle  to  administra- 
tive appeals. 

The  gentleman's  observation  about  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  decreasing  status  of  the 
individual  citizen  in  it  certainly  is  well 
putand  well  taken. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  one 
of  those  individuals  who  does  not  merely 
decry  the  increasing  complexity  and 
power  of  government;  he  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  proposes  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  bill  the  gentleman  is  introducing 
today  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
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gentleman  from  Virginia  is  a  "doer" 
rather  than  a  talker.  I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  most  sincerely  appreci- 
ate the  generosity  of  the  ge:itleman's 
remarks.  So  long  as  he  contini  les  in  the 
same  vein  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
the  remainder  of  the  time  which  has 
been  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a  bread-brush 
picture  of  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  the  legislation  I  introduced  today. 
Similar  legislation  passed  the  o  ;her  body 
in  the  last  Congress.  It  is  my  pope  that 
the  House  will  take  the  lead  thl^  year  and 
register  its  urgent  concern  f(ir  citizen 
protection  in  this  vital  area. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  IREPORT 
AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  Vl£WS  TO 
ACCOMPANY  H.R.  6098        I 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speakei.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until 
midnight  on  Monday  next  to  file  a  re- 
port and  supplemental  views  to  accom- 
pany HJl.  6098,  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  bUl.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempbre  (Mr. 
Bennett)  .  Without  objectionj.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  OF  SPECIAL  OI^DER 
Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask 


Calif  or  aia 


fo- 


mous  consent  that  the  special 
the    gentleman    from 
Hosmer],  which  I  believe  is 
utes  and  which  was  to  follow 
cede  my  special  order  of  todaj 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the 


unani- 

order  of 

[Mr. 

10  min- 

rtiine,  pre- 


Is  there 
gentle - 


^TY— A 


NONPROLIFERATION      TRI 
NUCLEAR  YALTA?! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tern  port.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tne  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  H^smerI,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nego- 
tiating the  nonproliferation  treaty  the 
Johnson  administration  trustfully  looks 
ahead  to  a  rosy  era  in  which !  promises 
are  kept,  nuclear  spread  is  stopped,  US. 
security  is  enhanced  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum or  nauseam,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Humbug.  Why  the  apparei^t  Soviet 
shift  from  negative  to  positivfe  on  this 
treaty?  I  say  "apparent"  because  they 
have  wanted  it  all  along,  craftily  figured 
the  way  to  get  it  was  seemingly  to  be 
forced,  and  are  now  laughing!  up  their 
sleeves.  The  long  negotiations  gave  them 
a  forum  to  spew  out  venomous  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  and  others.  It  give  their 
atomic  scientists  several  yeari  to  turn 
Into  lethal  hardware  knowledge  gained 
before  the  test  ban.  in  1962.  fot  40  tests 
in  and  above  the  atmosphere.  They 
multiplied  their  ICBM's  and  deployed  a 
nuclear-tipped  ABM  system.    The  same 


years  were  those  of  ever  intensifying 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  As 
the  administration's  peace  image  tar- 
nished, with  wily  contumacy  the  Soviets 
farmed  in  it  an  almost  hysterical  yen  to 
consummate  tarnish- removing  treaties. 
The  Soviets  watched  as  they  might 
watch  a  dog  drool  for  a  bone.  By  a 
negotiating  striptease — peeling  off  small 
concessions  and  hints — they  sharpened 
the  Johnson  administration's  treaty  de- 
sires while  they  themselves  moved  closer 
to  the  bone.  Why?  What,  in  addition 
to  tliat  already  related,  does  the  view  of 
this  treaty  from  the  Kremlin  offer  them 
that  we  do  not  see?  The  answer  is 
several  sided. 

A  prime  Soviet  objective  since  NATO 
was  formed  in  the  late  1940's  has  been 
to  weaken  it  and  then  dispose  of  it  and 
all  other  free  world  alliances.  Unques- 
tionably the  course  of  negotiations  has 
reinforced  European  misgivings  over 
whether,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
United  States  itself  will  come  to  NATO's 
nuclear  defense.  At  the  same  time  it  sees 
the  United  States  gasping  for  a  treaty 
which  simultaneously  will  ban  Europe 
from  developing  atomic  defenses  on  its 
own  and  bar  the  United  States  from  sell- 
ing nuclear  weapons  to  it  for  Europe's 
independent  self-defense  against  Soviet 
aggression.  Is  this  a  nuclear  Yalta? 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words  and 
despite  Johnson-Rusk-McNamara  reas- 
surances Europeans  increasingly  weigh 
the  advantages  of  turning  from  Wash- 
ington and  making  their  own  accom- 
modation with  Moscow's  desire  for  world 
dominance.  The  seeming  "togetherness" 
of  the  United  States  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  this  treaty  can  almost,  by  them,  be 
taken  as  precedent.  Recently  in  London 
Premier  Kosygin  told  newsmen  that 
"whether  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many likes  it  or  not,  the  document  must 
be  signed."  Almost  contemporaneously — 
to  gain  West  German  adherence — head- 
shrinking  treatments  were  given  to  For- 
eign Minister  Willy  Brandt  by  President 
Johnson  in  Washington  and  to  Chan- 
cellor Kurt  Kiesinger  by  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Semyon  Tsarapkin  in  Bonn. 

Another  prime  Soviet  objective  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
The  Soviets  deployed  a  damage-limiting 
ABM  system  while  we  negotiated.  This 
affects  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
when  considered  in  parallel  with  McNa- 
mara's  unwillingness  to  go  for  a  U.S. 
ABM  system  and  his  refusal  to  replace 
the  aging  SAC  bomber  fleet.  Of  greater 
significance  from  the  Soviet  viewpoint, 
however,  is  what  they  may  consider  a 
"technology  and  treaty"  approach  to 
ending  the  deterrent.  They  may  be- 
lieve, and  induce  others  to  believe,  that 
the  delays  and  limitations  of  under- 
ground testing,  together  with  their  ex- 
tensive 1962  test  effort,  compared  with 
our  modest  effort,  have  given  them  a 
substantial  lead  in  nuclear  technology. 
Their  ABM  deployment  and  the  absence 
of  ours  could  be  an  argument  to  this 
point.  They  also  see,  perhaps  have  par- 
ticipated in.  the  buildup  of  pressures  for 
a  treaty  banning  even  underground  tests 
which  could  allow  the  United  States  to 


catch  up.  The  Johnson  administration 
shows  every  willingness  to  negotiate  it 
either  as  a  condition  of  the  nonprolifer- 
ation treaty  or  a  quick  follow-on  to  it, 
If,  indeed,  the  Soviets  have  gained  nu- 
clear superiority,  and  before  admitting  it 
can  maneuver  an  underground  ban  to 
freeze  their  superiority  into  permanent 
being,  the  U.S.  deterrent  will  vanish. 
The  ball  game  will  be  over. 


SPECIAL  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  special  order,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  on  this 
subject  for  a  period  of  5  legislative 
days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  time  today  so  that  a  number  of  our 
new  Republican  Members  of  the  90th 
Congress  can  address  ourselves  to  the 
tremendously  important  subject  of  ethi- 
cal behavior  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

First,  I  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
all  of  us  support  the  active  leadership 
role  taken  in  this  important  area  by  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  by  the 
Policy  Committee.  Both  have  made 
forceful  appeals  for  a  special  ethics  com- 
mittee. I  hope  what  we  do  here  will 
enforce  and  back  up  the  forthright  po- 
sition that  they  have  taken  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  House  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  279)  creating  a  select 
ethics  committee  and  establishing  rigid 
requirements  for  disclosure  of  assets  and 
liabilities;  disclosure  of  relationships 
with  certain  businesses,  firms,  and 
lobbyists;  and  also  establishing  full  dis- 
closure of  certain  nepotic  relationships. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  joining  to- 
day in  introducing  similar  or  identical 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  we  must  ask 
ourselves  Is  really  a  very  basic  and  sim- 
ple one:  Does  a  Congressman  have  the 
right  to  behave  as  he  pleases — or  does 
he  have  an  obligation  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country  to  observe  certain 
standards  of  conduct? 

Well,  the  Republican  answer  to  that  is 
very  clear.  We  feel  we  most  definitely 
do  have  an  obligation.  Like  Caesar's 
wife,  every  Member  of  this  House  must 
be  above  suspicion.  And  if  tliat  means 
a  self-Imposed  code  of  conduct,  so  be  It 

A  problem  exists;  we  must  face  up  to 
it.  We  have  a  responsibility;  we  must 
live  up  to  it. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  exposing  our 
weaknesses;  rather  we  should  look  on 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
our  strengths. 

James  Reston  vyrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday.  February  26,  in  a  col- 
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umn  devoted  to  corruption  In  America 
that— 

The  habit  of  honesty  in  the  U.S.— In  Its 
people  and  In  Its  Institutions — Is  still  too 
strong  to  be  overwhelmed. 


That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
take  the  initiative.  We  must  make  the 
moves  that  will  lead  to  a  practical  code 
of  conduct,  because  if  we  do  not.  if  we 
keep  putting  it  off,  we  shall  be  answer- 
able for  any  misconduct  to  an  aroused 
and  angry  America  with  that  "habit  of 
honesty  that  is  too  strong  to  be  over- 
whelmed." 

It  is  important  that  we  now  use  our 
energies  to  find  ways  of  preventing  mis- 
conduct, not  waste  our  energies  figuring 
out  ways  to  punish  it.  We  are  being 
watched.  And  if  anyone  doubts  it,  he 
will  find  out  soon  enough  if  the  House 
tries  to  pretend  that  the  issue  of  congres- 
sional ethics  is  not  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  every  American.  We  cannot  put 
this  matter  ajslde  again.  This  time  we 
must  do  something.  It  Is  too  late  to  do 
nothing. 

My  resolution  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  special  Ethics  Committee.  It  goes  fur- 
ther. It  would  make  all  Members  dis- 
close their  principal  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, their  sources  of  income,  their  rela- 
tionships with  businesses  which  are 
beholden  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  right  to  do  business.  In  addition 
It  calls  for  a  full  disclosure  of  relatives  on 
the  payroll,  and  it  requires  the  spelling 
out  of  any  relationship  financial  or  per- 
sonal, with  any  lobbyist. 

I  know  that  some  will  feel  this  is  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy  or  that  by  inference  It 
suggests  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  something  to  hide.  This 
criticism  misses  the  point 

«.Sinf  ^^  ^"'''^"^  ^  ^^y  °"t  for  public 
scrutiny  his  personal  financial  affairs 
but  regrettably  it  must  be  done.  Ftor 
nghtly  or  wrongly,  until  we  act  and  act 
^th  force,  the  country  Is  going  to  hold 

SthZ'^T",  ^  '^""^^  ^^  ^^ht  here 
that  these  disclosure  provisions  should 
a^  apply  to  candidates  for  the  Con- 
Sf  bv",  ""  t"^^^-    ThismuSSe 

stSf.  niH^^l^.^y-  "°h'  "lis  disclosure 
t^-=  n  **  h^t."  I  say  that  it  Is  not  old-- 
It  has  never  been  tried. 

ni*^7n^"  impressed  by  the  serious- 
eSin  in  "ii??*^  °^  ^^^  Republican  lead- 
SS^?^  "^^,^^**^^^-  It  is  the  pur- 
pose today  of  the  new  Members  to  add 

ourvoices  to  the  battle.    True   we  i^J 

SKhf  '"  "^f  «°"«^'  b"t™  e  b'^rinft^ 
wis  problem  a  fresh  look.    We  feel  to- 

St'S'l'^''^^  by  tradition!'  £fs  one 
sensitive  area,  because  we  think  we  heard 
toe  unmistakable  clear  volcTof  toe  2^- 

^  SeTn".T'^?^^  «•  "Go  the^'S^d 
HoS^'      ^  to  restore  respect  for  the 

Co^i^L*^^  ^"'^^P^  °^  *  special  Ethics 
Of  SS""*  ^"^  '"^y  °^  "s  "ke  the  Idea 
t  S!  more.   We  must  demonstrate  to 

End  n^  ^u  ^°  ^  demonstrate  we  must 

wraonal  disclosures  go;  but  if  these  dis- 
closures remove  the  doubt  that  Is  trou- 


bling many  Americans  about  their  Con- 
gress, then  it  wUl  have  been  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urgently  call  on  the 
leadership  of  this  House  to  give  us  some 
action  in  this  important  area. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  we  do  not  oome  to 
this  floor  today  leveling  any  charges  at 
any  Member  or  group.  We  come  here 
having  taken  a  fresh  look  at  the  prob- 
lem; we  come  here  feeling  we  do  know 
the  will  of  the  people  on  this  important 
issue;  we  come  here  with  a  constructive 
spirit  and  with  open  minds;  we  come 
here  restless  with  the  status  quo  and 
eager  to  try. 

We  come  here  determined  to  be  a  part 
of  the  first  Congress  in  history  that  has 
actually  been  willing  to  come  to  grips— 
forcefully  and  speciflcaUy— with  this 
very  touchy  and  difficult  subject  This 
time  we  must  do  something— it  is  too  late 
to  do  nothing. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues  who  de- 
sire to  participate  in  this  colloquy 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  stand 
which  he  has  taken  today  on  the  com- 
mencement of  this  particular  action 
However,  I  would  like  to  add  these  few 
words: 

This  is  a  statement  wliich  has  been 
signed  so  far  by  43  Members  of  the 
new  freshman  Republican  group: 

We  newly  elected  Republican  Congressmen 
feel  certain  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— possibly  with  a  few  rare  exceptions- 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
honest,  dedicated  and  prepared  both  to 
preach  and  to  practice  adherence  to  a  code 
of  high  personal  morality  and  conduct. 

We  feel  strongly  that  no  duly  elected  In- 
dividual member  of  Congress  should  be 
singled  out  from  our  midst  to  be  Judged 
against  any  special  standard  against  which 
we  are  not  all  ready  and  willing  to  be  Judged. 

In  an  effort  to  caiise  these  feelings  to  take 
soUd  form,  a  nimiber  of  \is  have  earlier  in 
this  session  Introduced,  or  are  today  intro- 
ducing or  supporting,  bUls  and  resolutions 
looking  to  these  goals. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner  the  fact  that  these  feelings  are  not 
ours  alone  but  are  also  the  feelings  of  the 
entire  Congress,  we  urge  the  enure  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Members  thereof  sitting 
in  positions  of  leadership  in  thU  Congress 
as  Members  of  the  majority  Democratic 
party,  to  insist  upon  immediate  study  of  and 
action  upon  proposed  changes  in  House  Rules 
and  in  statutes  that  will  incorporate  these 
feelings  as  part  of  such  rules  and  statutes. 
We  intend  to  push  as  hard  as  we  are  able 
toward  the  earliest  poesible  attainment  of 
these  goals. 
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Done  this  27th  day  of  February,  1967  in 
Washington,  D.C.  by : 

Sherman  P.  Lloyd.  John  Paui,  Hammeb- 
scHMror.  Gut  Vandek  Jagt.  Chakles  E. 
WicciNs,  Daniel  E.  BtnTON.  Whjjam 
V.  Roth.  Whxiam  O.  Cowger,  Oeorox 
Bush.  Thomas  S.  Klepps.  Dan  Ktrr- 
kendall,  James  C.  Gardner. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler.  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Jr.,    Clarence    E.    Miller.    Henry    c! 

SCHADEBERG,  JOHN  M.  ZWACH,  LOUIS  C. 

Wyman,  M.  G.  Snyder.  Howard  W. 
Pollock.  Sam  Stkiger.  Whxiam  C. 
Wampler,  Charles  W.  Sandman. 

John  Dellenback.  Garry  Brown,  J. 
Herbert  Burke,  Thomas  J.  MgggTTT" 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie.  Wiley  Mayne 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr..  William  A." 
Steiger,  Fletcher  Thompson,  John  E 
Hunt.  Gilbert  Gude. 

Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Roger  H.  Zion,  Edwin 
D.  Eshleman,  James  A.  McClurk, 
James  V.  Smith,  Edward  G.  Biesteb'. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Robert  D.  Price 
William  L.  Scott,  Robert  V.  Denney' 
Philip  E.  Ruppe.  Tom  Railsback. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  forthright  ap- 
proach to  this  subject. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  distasteful  as  it  may  be,  it  is  an 
irrefutable  fact  of  life  that  the  elected 
official  is  regarded  by  those  who  elect 
him  as  capable  of  the  most  flagrant  dis- 
honor. Having  most  recently  joined  the 
ranks  of  this  distinguished  body,  we  of 
the  freshman  class  are  possibly  even 
more  cognizant  of  this  fact  than  our  more 
senior  colleagues.  It  is  my  Intention, 
and  I  am  certain  the  will  of  my  fellow 
freshmen,  that  the  code  of  ethics  herein 
proposed  makes  it  patently  clear  that 
defections  of  honor  are  totally  rejected 
as  a  way  of  congressional  life.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  code,  as  weU  as  an 
Election  Reform  Act  which  I  am  today 
introducing,  not  as  an  admission  that 
wholesale  chicanery  wiU  run  rampant 
without  it,  but  that  our  behavior  will  not 
be  modified  by  its  implementation.  That 
the  practices  spelled  out  in  the  code  are 
In  keeping  with  our  present  conduct. 

There  will  always  be  those  among  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  will  suc- 
cumb to  avarice;  the  code  will  not  pre- 
vent this.  The  code  will  make  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  guilty  more  accessible- 
it  will,  most  important  of  all.  make  the 
innocence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
membership  of  tills  body  abundantly  dis- 
cernible. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
rise  to  commend  the  gentlemian  from 
Texas  on  his  presentation  of  tMs  much- 
discussed  subject.  At  this  poi^t  in  the 
proceedings.  I  want  to  go  on  fecord  as 
being  in  favor  of  part  I,  which  qovers  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Com|nlttee  of 
the  House  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the;Republl- 
can  policy  committee  recommendation, 
and  I  agree  with  it.  We  presently  have 
a  cods  of  ethics  in  the  House  wlhich  was 
passed  on  July  11.  1958,  and  which  sets 
forth  10  points  to  which  any  berson  In 
Government  service  should  adhere.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  select  cbmmlttee 
so  recommended  by  this  resolution  to 
carefully  review  these  10  points  and  to 
consider  proper  ways  and  means  of  en- 
forcing them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  .0  points 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  ttiank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

The  10  points  referred  to  aie  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  mo  al  princi- 
ples and  to  country  above  loyalty  1  o  persons, 
party,  or  Government  department. 

II.  Uphold  the  Constitution,  aws.  and 
legal  regulations  of  the  United  St.a  tes  and  of 
all  governments  therein  and  never  Oe  a  party 
to  their  evasion. 

m.  Give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full  day's 
pay.  giving  to  the  performance  of  his  duties 
his  earnest  effort  and  best  thought, 

IV.  Seek  to  find  and  employ  moi  e  efficient 
and  economical  ways  of  getting  tasks  ac- 
complished. 

V.  Never  discriminate  unfairly  ty  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  prlvllej  es  to  any- 
one, whether  for  remuneration  oi  not;  and 
never  accept,  for  himself  or  his  fanily,  favors 
or  benefits  under  circumstances  wi  Ich  might 
be  construed  by  reasonable  perse  ns  as  In- 
fluencing the  performance  of  hi  s  govern- 
mental duties. 

VI.  Make  no  private  promises  ol 
binding  upon  the  duties  of  offlcj 
Government  employee  has  no  prlfrate 
which  can  be  binding  on  public 

VII.  Engage  In  no  business  wlti 
emment,  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  conscleij^lous 
formance  of  his  governmental  du 

vm.  Never  use  any  information 
him  confidentially  In  the  performance 
ernmental  duties  as  a  means  for 
vate  profit. 

IX.  Expose  corruption  wherevir  discov- 
ered. 

X.  Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  now  to  tl  le  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuy  cendallL 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  tc  join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  urgin  ?  support 
for  the  ethics  and  disclosure  bll  and  to 
reiterate  its  importance  to  the  I  [ouse  and 
to  the  Nation.  We  are  all  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  each  and  every  \  ember  of 
Congress  is  presently  governed  )y  a  writ- 
ten code  of  ethics  which  was  ai  lopted  on 
July  11,  1958.  Although  I  sinderely  feel 
that  even  this  code  is  really  unhecessary 
to  establish  a  standard  of  conduct  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  Members,  I  am 
proud  that  we  have  one.  At  jany  rate, 
under  the  existing  code  of  coi^duct,  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  governed 
mostly  by  their  own  conscience  since 
there  is  no  permanent  organisation  or 
structure   to  investigate   comrilaints   or 
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recommend  disciplinary  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Instances  where  it  was  necessary  for 
congressional  action  to  discipline  a  Mem- 
ber for  unethical  conduct  have  Indeed 
been  rare.  Yet  we  know  that  these  pos- 
sibilities are  real  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  provide  for  these  possi- 
bilities than  the  ethics  and  disclosure  bill 
which  establishes  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
This  committee  will  operate  strictly  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  and  its  work  wUl 
be  geared  to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
standards  of  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

We  all  know  that  the  general  public's 
opinion  of  the  ethics  of  Members  of 
Congress  is  not  too  high  compared  to  the 
other  professions,  and  their  opinion  Is 
particularly  low  right  now.  This  resolu- 
tion is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us 
to  demonstrate  and  proclaim  to  the  pub- 
lic that  we  are  opposed  to  unethical  prac- 
tices in  any  shape  or  form,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  do  something  to  guard 
against  violations  of  our  standards  of 
conduct  by  establishing  a  committee 
for  this  purpose.  We  should  be  willing 
to  judge  our  own  Members  and  ready 
and  able  to  deal  with  violations  of  our 
code  with  measures  as  harsh  as  neces- 
sary. The  other  provisions  of  the  res- 
olution providing  for  full  disclosure 
strengthen  our  position  that  we  are  op- 
erating above  board  with  nothing  to  hide 
and  this  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  those  pertinent  comments. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MeskillL 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  House  for  so  short  a  time, 
I  would  ordinarily  be  reticent  about  urg- 
ing reforms  in  the  procedures  of  the 
House.  The  rules,  traditions,  and  oper- 
ations of  the  House  have  been  evolved 
over  the  years.  Generations  of  able 
minds  have  developed  them  In  response 
to  particular  situations  and  in  the  quest 
for  orderly,  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. One  does  not  lightly  propose 
changes  in  a  system  which  has  brought 
just  government  to  more  free  citizens 
than  any  other  in  history. 

But  what  is  proposed  today  by  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  also  follows  years  of 
tradition — bad  tradition.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning, scandals  involving  various 
Members  of  Congress  have  marred  the 
public  Image  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Their  cumulative  effect  has  been  to  un- 
dermine public  trust  in  our  democratic 
Institutions.  Recent  allegations  of  mis- 
deeds by  Members  and  employees  have 
shocked  the  Nation.  Three  of  the  major 
cases  are  very  much  with  us  today.  One 
of  them,  arising  in  this  body.  Is  moving  to 
a  partial  solution,  at  least,  by  the  House 
on  Wednesday.  Another,  involving  an 
employee  of  the  other  body,  has  resulted 
in  court  convictions  which  are  now  on 
appeal.  The  third  involves  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  from  my  own  State. 

In  addition,  we  can  read  almost  daily 
in  the  press  vague  references  to  other 


misdeeds.  The  public  demands  and  is 
entitled  to  reform.  My  bill,  House  Reso- 
lution 166,  and  the  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  designed  to  provide  not  only 
a  strict,  fair  code  of  ethics  for  the  Con- 
gress but  also  the  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing it.  Until  this  Is  done,  a  cloud  of 
moral  suspicion  will  continue  to  hang 
corrosively  over  this  Capitol.  Let  us  act 
now  to  drive  it  away. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  add.  though,  that  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  as  new  Members  feel  the 
concern  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Meskill]  expressed  in  his 
opening  conrmients.  but  I  would  also  add 
that  perhaps  we  can  take  a  new  and 
fresh  look  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  forthright  statement. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Heckler]. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  Congress  con- 
vened in  January,  my  first  day  as  a 
Member  of  the  National  House.  I  favored 
adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  believed  strongly  then, 
and  believe  strongly  now,  that  such  a 
code  should  be  adopted. 

A  law  setting  forth  a  code  of  ethics  has 
been  enacted  for  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  and  are  laws  in 
the  books  in  other  States.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  certainly  should  be  an  ef- 
fective code  of  ethics  for  Members  of 
Congress,  the  highest  lawmaking  body  in 
the  Nation.  Congress  not  only  should 
do  this  but  we  have  a  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  do  it. 

The  fortune — or  misfortime — of  one 
Member  of  Congress  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  problem.  Its  substance,  and  the 
larger  issue,  is  the  conduct — or  miscon- 
duct— of  Congress  itself. 

A  resolution  of  the  hard  problem  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  be 
worse  than  meaningless  if  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  reforms  of  wider  applica- 
tion. 

To  seat,  to  censure,  and  to  fine  a  duly 
elected  Representative  for  abuse  of  his 
public  trust  without  imposing  equal  de- 
mands and  expectations  on  his  col- 
leagues, would  lend  credence  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  which  the  censured 
Member  has  already  flung  at  these 
Chambers. 

How  can  the  House  content  itself  with 
chastising  one  Member  for  violation  of 
an  ethical  code  yet  to  be  explicitly  de- 
fined for  all  Members? 

How  can  the  House,  in  conscience,  set- 
tle the  accounts  of  one  Member  without 
settling  the  accountability  of  all  Mem- 
bers? 

How  can  the  House  slap  one  Member's 
wrist  without  holding  out  all  Members' 
hands  for  inspection? 

If  the  Congress  does  not  ask  itself  these 
questions,  the  people  will  ask  them. 

Only  the  rapid  development  of  a  con- 
gressional code  of  ethics  and  its  con- 
tinuing enforcement  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee from  both  Houses,  will  deny  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  the  martyr's 
robes.  And,  more  Importantly,  only  such 
a  code  and  such  a  committee  will  Insure 
the  continued  confidence  in  the  Congress 
of  our  citizenry. 

The  country  waits  for  Congress.  Let 
us  not  keep  them  waiting. 

For  these  reasons  I  maintain  that  the 
Congress  must  enact  a  strict,  effective, 
and  fair  code  of  ethics  now. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  certain 
material  In  tabular  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush],  in 
Introducing  and  discussing  a  subject 
that  deeply  concerns  the  people  of  this 
country  and  this  Congress — ethics  and 
standards. 

We  discuss  today  the  ethics  in  this 
and  the  other  Chamber  and  in  our  elec- 
tion process.  This  is  a  subject  that  de- 
serves more  discussion  and  attention. 
It  is  a  subject  that  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  a  workable  relationship  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  those  who  have 
elected  us. 

The  strength  of  our  Government,  of 
our  federal  system  as  we  know  it  today, 
depends  on  the  strength  of  our  American 
system  of  elections  as  well  as  the  faith 
the  governed  hold  in  those  who  govern. 
Our  activity,  in  the  past,  in  the  future 
and  now,  will  dictate  our  constituents' 
faith  in  our  ability  to  serve. 

It  is  primarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  vote  that 
American  citizens  participate  in  self- 
government.  It  is,  therefore,  vitally  im- 
portant that  we.  as  their  duly  elected 
representatives  in  this  Congress,  keep 
our  constituents  informed  of  our  actions 
and  purposes  and  that  we  leave  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  purpose  of  any 
actions. 

I  have  joined  today  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  establish  the  procedure  for 
Members  of  Congress,  their  spouses,  and 
their  assistants  to  disclose  publicly  their 
Income  and  financial  issets  and  liabil- 
ities. Both  the  resolution  and  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  will  accomplish  this 
important  task.  In  keeping  with  the  In- 
tent of  this  legislation.  I  have  today 
placed  on  public  file  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  a  statement  of  my  financial 
holdings. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1967  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  also  take  an  Important 
step  toward  filling  another  glaring 
weakness  in  our  present  system.  The 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1967  will  close 
the  holes  In  our  present  law,  the  Corrupt 
Practices   Act    of    1925.    It   wiU    make 


sweeping  changes  In  the  reporting  by 
candidates  of  expenditures  for  tlieir 
campaign  and  the  contributions  they 
receive.  In  effect,  It  will  create  a  re- 
portiiig  system  where  now  we  have  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  in  August  of  1966,  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  outlining  some  of  the 
problems  now  in  existence  with  regard 
to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
magazine  said  in  part : 

The  costs  of  campaigning  In  the  United 
States  have  skyrocketed  In  recent  years,  and 
no  end  Is  In  sight.  In  1912,  the  Democrats 
reported  spending  $1,134,848  to  elect  Wood- 
row  Wilson  President,  but  In  1964  It  cost  the 
Republicans  17  times  as  much — $19,314,796 — 
to  run  Barry  Ooldwater's  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  In  1948,  the  total 
rep>orted  national-level  expenditures  of  the 
political  parties  was  $8,771,879.  In  1964.  the 
total  had  soared  to  $47,762,890. 

It's  been  estimated  that  the  real,  total  na- 
tional bill  for  political  campaigns  In  1964, 
from  the  Presidency  down  to  town  govern- 
ment, was  In  the  neighborhood  of  $200  mil- 
lion— up  from  $140  million  in  1952.  In  1962, 
when  the  Presidency  wasn't  even  at  stake, 
about  $100  million — or  about  $2  for  each  of 
the  53  million  Americans  who  went  to  the 
polls — was  spent  on  races  for  Congress,  state 
and  local  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  the  pro- 
cedure, unhappily,  for  both  political  par- 
ties to  raise  the  substantial  amounts 
needed  for  political  campaigns  from 
large  contributors.  My  bill  is  designed 
to  severely  restrict  this  practice  and  en- 
courage small  contributions  of  up  to 
$100. 

A  November  18.  1966,  editorial  of  the 
Sheboygan  Press  in  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
provides  a  good  discussion  of  the  difQ- 
cult  situation  surrounding  the  soaring 
cost  of  political  activities.  I  include 
that  editorial  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Political  Expenses 

Three  members  of  the  Senate  bowed  out 
when  the  89th  Congress  adjourned.  Sena- 
tors Neuberger  of  Oregon.  Saltonstall  of 
Massachusetts  and  Simpson  of  Wyoming 
were  not  seeking  re-election. 

Saltonstall  and  Simpson  may  deliver 
themselves  of  some  reflections.  In  due  course, 
on  their  experiences  In  Washington.  Mrs. 
Neuberger  already  has  uttered  some  sharp 
words  that  merits  some  attention.  She 
went  out  with  a  penetrating  and  disturbing 
comment  on  her  Impressions  of  being  a 
senator,  specifically  on  the  expense  of  main- 
taining membership  In  that  august  body. 

"Everything  comes  back  to  money,"  she 
said.  "It's  the  one  with  the  most  money 
who  will  win.  It  is  a  thwarting  of  what  we 
call  the  great  democracy."  It  seems  so,  in- 
deed, when  measured  against  what  Is  spent 
on  many  a  Senate  election.  She  said  her 
1960  campaign  cost  $80,000  and  termed  It 
"cheap"  compared  to  the  $2  mllUon  required 
In  an  Illinois  senatorial  election.  Expenses 
In  the  larger  states  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia reportedly  are  even  higher. 

These  observations  by  a  retiring  Senator 
are  rather  thought  provoking.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger stands  little  to  gain  by  making  them, 
and  perhaps  could  generate  a  touch  of 
enmity  with  her  former  colleagues.  The 
Congress  In  its  recent  session  passed  an  im- 
perfect bill  granting  the  principal  p)olitlcal 
parties  certain  funds  contributed  by  willing 
taxpayers.  The  Neuberger  remarks  indicate 
that  once  a  workable  formula  is  achieved  for 
presidential  elections,  as  the  new  legislation 
provides,  efforts  should  be  made  to  extend 
the  system  to  lesser  offices. 


In  order  to  help  overcome  part  of  this 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  Congress 
passed  a  $l-per-person  tax  checkoff 
plan.  I  think  the  law  is  a  poor  one  and 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  two  excel- 
lent editorials  from  newspapers  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  regarding 
this  matter: 

[f^rom  the  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth 

Reporter ) 

Dangers   Are   Apparent- 

hast  year  the  Congress  passed  a  $l-per- 
person  tax  checkoff  plan  for  presidential  cam- 
paign contributions.  The  foolish  decision  of 
Congress  represents  an  extremely  dangerous 
grant  of  power  the  heads  of  the  national 
political  parties. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  party  will  receive 
approximately  $30  million. 

Offhand — It  Is  possible  to  ask  why  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  should  serve  as  a  col- 
lection agency  for  partisan  politics. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  "Christmas 
Tree"  bill  with  a  statement  saying  "presi- 
dential candidates  will  no  longer  have  to  rely 
on  special  Interest  groups  to  meet  the  heavy 
financial  burden  of  a  campaign."  Most 
everyone  still  has  Bobby  Baker  in  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  partisan 
presidential  campaigns  should  be  sponsored 
by  the  public.  There  is  nothing  wrong  If  an 
Individual  wants  to  send  a  dollar  to  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans,  but  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  deducted  from  his  In- 
come tax  payments,  and.  the  overburdened 
Internal  Revenue  Service  should  not  be  sad- 
dled with  the  task  of  making  the  deductions. 

The  trouble  with  the  whole  Idea  is  that 
It  places  too  much  money  without  any  re- 
straints in  the  hands  of  political  organiza- 
tions. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy.  New  York  Democratic 
Senator,  sort  of  hit  the  proverbial  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said : 

"Say  you  were  my  friend  here  in  the  City 
of  New  York  and  I  was  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I'd  say  to  you.  Here's  $500,000. 
I  hope  you  can  work  for  the  candidate  in 
1968.  .  .  .  And  If  you  have  a  struggle  for  the 
nomination  you  know  that  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  go  to  the  national  committee.  .  .  . 
He  can  easily  indicate  to  various  parts  of 
the  country  that  they  will  receive  large 
amounts  of  money  if  they  vote  in  a  way  that 
meets  his  wishes." 

There  Is  extremely  serious  danger  when 
Congress  attempts  to  intertwine  tax  collec- 
tions and  methods  with  partisan  and  some- 
times corrupt  politics. 

[Prom  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent) 
How  Not  To  Finance  Campaigns 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern  among 
many  politicians  and  thoughtful  voters  that 
the  ever-rising  costs  of  campaigning  make 
{jolitical  office  unattainable  for  some  and  un- 
palatable for  others.  But  one  way  not  to 
remedy  the  situation  is  the  tax  credit  amend- 
ment hurriedly  tacked  on  to  the  tax  bUl 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  its 
closing  moments  Saturday. 

The  provision,  put  into  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Long,  aims  at  helping  to  finance  presi- 
dential campaigns.  A  box  on  individual 
Income  tax  returns  may  be  checked  by  tax- 
payers Ijeginning  In  1968  If  they  wish  to 
contribute  $1  to  a  presidential  campaign 
fund  and  have  $1  deducted  from  their  tax. 
Couples  filing  joint  returns  may  contribute 
and  deduct  $2.  The  major  political  parties, 
every  four  years,  would  then  split  the  money 
subject  to  limitations  on  the  number  of  votes 
cast  In  the  preceding  presidential  election. 
A  minor  party  could  get  a  share  only  by 
polling  flve  million  votes  in  the  preceding 
election.  According  to  the  formula,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  would 
each  get  $35  million  for  1968. 

The  overwhelming  victories  of  Democratic 
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candldat«a  have  alarmed  even  sotae  non- 
Republlcana  that  our  two  party  sysl  em  Iteelf 
Is  In  peril.  The  tax  credit  would  a^m  some- 
what at  reducing  thla  danger.  As i  far  as  a 
valid  deductible  expense  for  every ;  taxpayer 
Interested  In  maintaining  the  two  iJarty  sys- 
tem, the  credit  Is  probably  sound.    , 

But  It  overlooks  every  taxpayer'^  right  to 
support  the  party  of  hla  choice.  Ini  «der  to 
get  a  tax  credit — and  a  very  mlnoij  one — he 
must  financially  support  both  parties.  And 
somehow  It  does  not  seem  likely  tHat  either 
presidential  candidate  of  the  t^  major 
parties  Is  in  such  dire  need.  The  taoney  is 
needed  far  more  down  the  lli^  where 
neither  $1,000  President's  Clubs  not  massive 
vmlon  and  fat  cat  support  genefally  lie. 
And  while  there  is  always  some  danger  of 
too  much  power  In  elections  being  In  the 
hands  of  minor  parties  such  as  mat  be  once 
more  happening  In  the  New  York  tuberna- 
torlal  race  this  fall,  a  tax  credit  giflng  only 
to  the  major  parties  In  the  form  jof  a  $35 
million  windfall  puts  an  added  handicap 
upon  the  development  of  a  third  party  when 
It  may  some  day  be  advantageous  for  our 
political  system.  There  Is  certainly]  the  pos- 
sibility, as  Senator  Gore  Insisted,  mat  such 
a  provision  Is  not  giving  equal  pronectlon  of 
the  laws. 

If  there  Is  merit  In  the  Idea  that  political 
contributions  should  be  tax  dedxictlble,  a 
much  better  way  would  be  to  permit  each 
taxpayer  to  deduct  his  contributions  up  to 
a  certain  amovmt  regardless  of  party  or 
candidate.  | 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  for  us  Jto  more 
thoroughly  understand  the  problem  that 
exists  insofar  as  our  present  lelection 
laws  are  concerned.  I  would  likp  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  historsf  of  the 
development  of  the  Federal  election  laws 


as  outlined  on  pages  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 
"Regulation  of  Political  Finance,"  pub- 
lished in  1966  by  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernmental Studies  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  the  Citizen's 
Research  Foundation  at  Princeton,  N.J.: 
Historical  Development 

Federal  legislation  relating  to  money  in 
politics  first  took  the  form  of  protection 
against  political  assessment  of  federal  em- 
ployees in  1867.  This  provision  was  later 
extended  and  broadened  in  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1883  which  forbade  the  solici- 
tation of  campaign  funds  from  any  federal 
officer  or  employee  by  a  fellow  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  by  an  other  persons  on  federal 
premises.  A  1907  law  prohibited  political 
contributions  by  national  banks  and  corpo- 
rations in  election  of  federal  officials.  A  1910 
Act  of  Congress,  providing  for  publicity  of 
election  campaign  receipts  and  expenditures, 
was  Eimended  in  1911  to  require  similar  pre- 
election statements  and  to  limit  the  amounts 
that  could  be  spent  by  candidates  for  the 
House  and  Senate.  These  provisions  ex- 
tended to  primary  elections  and  conventions, 
but  provision  for  this  coverage  was  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Newberry 
decision  In  1921.  Subsequent  court  cases, 
mainly  U.S.  vs  Classic,  would  permit  such 
coverage  today,  yet  Congress  has  not  fully 
reasserted  its  power  over  the  nominating 
phase  of  the  electoral  process,  and  publicity 
provisions  still  reflect  the  Newberry  decision. 

Relevant  federal  legislation  was  codified 
and  revised,  but  not  substantially  changed. 
In  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925, 
which  still  remains  the  basic  law  although 
amendments  were  made  to  some  of  its  provi- 
sion in  1944,  1947.  and  1948.  This  act  regu- 
lates the  reporting  of  receipts  and  expendi- 


tures of  political  committees  that  are  active 
In  two  or  more  states. 

The  Hatch  Act.  enacted  In  1939  and 
amended  In  1940,  established  a  $5,000  limi- 
tation, backed  by  criminal  sanctions,  on  the 
size  of  Individual  contributions  made  during 
a  calendar  year  in  connection  with  a  cam- 
paign for  federal  office;  the  act  also  put  a 
$3,000,000  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
can  be  spent  by  an  interstate  political  com- 
mittee, to  influence  or  attempt  to  Influence 
the  election  of  a  candidate  for  federal  office. 

The  prohibition  against  corporate  contrl- 
butlons  has  been  complemented  by  similar 
ones  against  contributions  by  labor  unions  In 
both  the  Smith -Connally  Act  of  1944  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947.  Thus  it  Is  unlaw- 
ful either  for  unions  or  corporations  to  make 
direct  contributions  or  expenditures  in  any 
federal  election,  primary  election,  political 
convention,  or  caucus. 

State  legislation  has  followed  much  the 
same  pattern  as  the  federal.  The  financial 
activities  of  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  are  regulated  concurrently 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments,  or  by 
the  states  alone:  campaign  finance  for  all 
state  and  local  candidates,  parties,  and  com- 
mittees Is  regulated  by  the  states  alone.  Only 
certain  committees  operating  in  two  or  more 
states  or  for  the  election  of  federal  officers 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  states. 

With  this  background,  we  should  re- 
view the  procedures  of  the  State  govern- 
ments and  compare  that  with  present 
procedures  at  the  Federal  level. 

Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4  found  on  pages  59 
through  67  of  the  "Regulation  of  Po- 
litical Finance"  provide  this  information 
and  I  would  like  to  include  those  tables 
as  part  of  miy  remarks  at  this  ix>int: 


Table  1. — Contribution  and  expenditure  statements 
IKey:  Cand.— CBndi<fcte(8);  Com.— CommltteeCs);  R— Receipts;  D— Disbursements;  P— Primary  election;  O— General  election) 


State 


Alaska. 

Alabama 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana.... 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri  - . . 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


COl  1 


Oregon. Cand..com 

Pennsylvania Cand.  & 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina !  Cand. 

South  Dakota ..I  Cand.,  com 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Staten  ents  required  from 


Com.'. 


Cand.,  com 
Cand... 
Cand.  <Si 
Cand.  & 
Cand.  4 


coi  a 
COl  a 


COl  a 


Cand.,  com 


Cand., 
Cand.. 


ager  ts 


Cand.,  agofs  A  com. 
Cand.  &  ( 

Cand.  &  coA] 

Cand.  &  coi  1. 


Cand.  &  coi  a 


:  coil 


Cand.  &  coi  n 


Cand.,  com 
Cand.,  com 
Cand.,  Si  cc 
Cand.,  com 
Cand.  &  COI 

Cand 

Cand.,  com. 
Cand.,  com 


&  others '. 


&  depositories  >. 
4  com 


Cand.  4  CO]  a - 

Cand.,  trea  .  of  com.  4  depositories 


Cand.  4  COl  a 
Cand.  4  coyi 
Cand 
Cand.  4 
Cand..  com 


4  others. 


4  others" 

4  depositories.. 

n 

4  others.. 


4  others... 
4  others... 


4  others  ". 


4  others  ".. 


State- 
ments 
must 
contain 


R.4  D. 


R.4D. 
D. 

R.4  D. 
R.4D.« 
R.4D.> 


R.  4D. 


D. 

R.  4D. 


R.4  D. 
R.4  D. 
R.  4  D.> 
R.  4D. 


R.4D. 

R.4  D. 
R.4  D. 

R.4D. 
R.4  D. 
R.4D. 
R.4D.» 
R.4D.» 

R.  4  D.' 


R.  4D. 
R.  A  D. 
R.4  D. 
R.  4  D. 
R.  4D. 
R.  4  D. 
R.4  D. 
R.  4D. 

R.  4D. 
R.4  D. 


D. 

R.  4  D.> 


Forms 
provided 
by  State 
or  pre- 
scribed 

by 
statute 


Cam- 
paign 
anected 


Time  of  filing 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


P.  4  O. 


P.  4  O. 
P. 

P.  4  G. 
P.  4  O. 
P.  4  G. 


P.  4  G. 


P.&O. 
P. 


P.  4  O. 
P.  4  G. 
P.  4  G. 
P.  4  Q. 


ISdays  after  P;  30 days  after  O. 


10daysafterP;30daysafter  G. 

30 days  after... 

35  days  after  each 


30  days  after  each. 


%  days  after  each. 
20  days  after 


O 

30  days  after  each '. 


Failure 
to  Ale 


State- 
ment 


reported  linspected 
to  prose-  by 


cutor 


Yes. 


Ym. 


Yes. 


15  days  before  each;  30  days  after  each 


P.  4  G. 

P.  4  G. 
P.  4  G. 

P.  4  G. 
P.  4  Q. 
P. 

P.  4  G. 
P.  4  G. 

P.  4  0. 


P.  4  0 
P.  4  O. 
P.  4  n. 
P.  4  O. 
P.  4  O. 
P.  4  O. 
P.  4  G. 
P.  4  G. 


4G. 
4  G. 


P.  4  O. 
P.  4G. 


10-15  days  before  G;  30  days  after 

P.  4  O. 

20  days  after  each 

14  days  after  P;  between  3d  4  2nd 

Tues.  before  G;  4  14  days  after  O. 

10  days  after  P;  20  days  after  G 

8  days  heton  each;  10  days  after  each.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


30  days  after  each |  Yes. 

Cand.:  15  days  after  each;  com.  4  I  Yes. 

others — 10  days  after  each. 
Befoftf  4  after  " 


Before  4  ufter  n 

Before  A  after  i< 

Betiie  A  after  i» 

u:  Jjys  before  each;  20  days  after  each. 

10  day  before;  20  days  iifter  " 

15  days  after  ejch 

45  days  after  etich 

Cand.s.  10  days  after  P  only;  corns.  10 
days  after  all  elections. 

15  days  after  each 

30  days  after  each 


Before  and  after  each. 
30  days  after  each 


Yes- 


Yes  '«. 

Yes... 


Yes. 


Yes. 


official 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


ExcessiTfl 
or  illegal 
expendi- 
tures 
reported 
to  prose- 
cutor 


Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes Yes. 

Yes"...    Yes.« 


Yes. 


Yes. 
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state 


Tennessee 

Texas ■ 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia • 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Ur.lted  States.... 


Statements  required  from 


Cand.  A  campaign  mgr 

Cand.  A  others" 

Cand.  A  com 

Cand 

Cand 

Cand 

Cand.  4  com .-. 

Cand.,  com.  4  others  ». 
Cand.. com.  Aethers.. 
Cand..  com.  A  others  ^ 


SUte- 

ments 

must 

contain 


D. 


R.  A  1). 

R.  A  1>. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

R.  A  1). 

R.  A  1). 
R.AI).;» 
R.  A  U 


^ 


Forms 
irovided 
ly  State 
or  pre- 
scribed 

by 
statute 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes 

Yes 


Cam- 
paign 
^ected 


P.  AG. 


P.  4  0. 

P.  4G. 

P. 

P.  4G. 

P. 

P.  4  O. 

P.  4  Q. 
P.  AG. 

Q. 


Time  of  filing 


5-10  days  before,  cand.;  30  days  after. 

campaign    mgr.    (or    cand.    if    no 

mgr.)  •• 
7-10  days  before  each;  A  10  days  after 

eicli. 

Before  A  after  ■■> 

1(1  days  after 

3(1  days  after  each 

10  davs  after -  -  - 

7-15  days  before  each;  30  days  after 

each. 
Tuesday  before  A  Tuesday  after  each. 

20days"afiereich 

CT - 


Failure 
to  file 
reported 
to  prose- 
cutor 


Yes  iJ 

Yes 


Yes. 


Yes. 


I  Excessive 
state-    I  or  illegal 
ment      eipendi- 
inspected      tiu-es 
by         reported 
official    '  to  prose- 
cutor 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


1  Candidate  must  file  affidavit  supporting  committee  statement. 

'  Statements  required  from  each  campaign  conamittee  which  manages  a  candidate  s 
campaign  before  a  primary  election,  or  manages  the  campaign  for  a  political  party,  and 
every  person  who  engages  in  political  propaganda,  and  collects  or  expends  any  money 
or  valuable  thing  in  connection  therewith. 

I  Committee  statements  include  receipts  and  disbursements;  candidate  statements 
include  only  disbursements.  j  „„  j, 

t  Candidates  must  file  statements  within  10  days  after  primary  and  30  days  after 
leneral  election.    Committees  must  file  within  30  days  after  general  election  only. 

'  Candidate  must  designate  campaign  treasurer  and  bank  depository.  Statements 
renuired  from  banks  actmg  as  campaign  fund  depositories,  as  well  as  from  candidates 
and  committees. 

•  Candidates  and  committees  submit  statements  as  follows: 

a.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  (lovemor  and  U.S.  Senator:  Before  the  election— 
on  the  Monday  of  each  week  during  the  campaign.  After  the  election— 15  days 
after  the  election.  ,    „     ..     ,       ,      ,_         .^  ^  ^ 

b.  AU  other  offices:  Before  the  election— on  the  firstMonday  of  each  month  during 
the  campaign.    After  the  election— 15  days  after  the  election. 

c.  Depositories  to  file  statements  within  15  days  after  the  election. 

'  Candidates  must  file  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  within  30  days  after  pri- 
mary or  general  election.  The  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  or  a  political  agent 
must  file  a  report  within  20  days.  ...  „  ,,  ,    ,      _^ 

I  Candidates  must  file  after  both  primary  and  general  elections.  Political  party 
central  committees  must  file  only  after  general  elections. 

•  Candidates  must  file  statements  within  30  days  after  both  primary  and  general 
elections.  Annual  statements  to  be  filed  on  December  31  are  required  of  all  political 
committees  and  other  organizations  engaged  in  promoting  the  success  nr  defeat  of  can- 
didates, parties,  or  constitutional  amendments. 

!•  Contribution  statements  required  1st  and  15th  day  of  each  month  of  the  primary 
campaign  and  the  last  Saturday  before  the  prunary.  Expenditures  statements  re- 
(jnired  30  davs  after  the  primary. 

»  Candidates  to  file  only  statements  of  disbursements  within  10  days  after  each 
election.  Committees,  however,  must  file  statements  of  contributions  15  days  before 
each  election,  listing  the  names  of  persons  contributing  more  than  $25.  In  addition, 
each  day  that  an  individual  contribution  exceeding  $25  is  made,  the  committee  must 
file  a  statement  of  it.  Committee  statements  of  contributions  and  disbursements  must 
be  made  within  20  days  after  each  election.  A  further  requirement  that  individuals 
contributing  more  than  $250  to  any  campaign  fund  should  themselves  submit  state- 
ments was  repealed  in  1953. 

II  Statements  required  from  candidates,  fiscal  agents  designated  by  the  nominators 
of  candidates  in  presidential  preference  primary,  and  state  and  other  political  conmiit- 
tees. 

B  Statements  to  be  filed  as  follows: 

a.  The  state  committee  of  every  political  party  shall  file,  not  later  than  tlie 
Wednesday  preceding  the  election,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  itemized  state- 
ment, signed  and  sworn  to  by  its  chairman  and  treasurer.  A  second  statement 
must  be  similarly  filed  not  later  than  the  second  Friday  after  the  election.  Enough 
additional  copies  of  the  statement  shall  be  filed  to  provide  a  copy  for  the  state 
committee  of  every  party  on  the  ballot;  the  Secretary  of  State  furnishes  these  to 
the  committees  upon  request. 


b.  Major  candidates  and  the  fiscal  agent  designated  by  the  nominators  of  any 
candidate  in  the  presidential  preference  primary  shall  similarly  file  sworn  state- 
ments. However,  the  candidate  need  not  report  expenditures  by  the  political 
committee  of  his  party  in  elections  other  than  primaries.  Otiier  candidates  need 
file  only  by  the  second  Friday  after  the  election. 

c.  Other  political  committees  shall  shnilarly  file  sworn  statements  before  and 
after  the  election.  ^    ^^. 

»  Candidates  and  committees  must  report  receipts  and  disbursements  on  the  Friday 
or  Saturday  t)eforo  an  election  and  disbursements  only  within  20  days  after  an  election. 
Bank  depositories  of  campaign  funds  must  report  receipts  and  disbursements  20  days 
after  an  election. 

IS  Candidate  must  file  a  statement  of  expenditures  10  days  after  the  primary  and 
general  elections.  The  committees  must  file  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
within  30  davs  after  each  election. 

"  Appropriate  court  may  require  filing  upon  complaint  of  any  candidate  or  5  quali- 
fied voters. 

1"  Candidates  file  statements  before  and  after  primaries  only.  Political  committees 
file  statements  before  and  after  primaries  and  general  elections. 

>s  Persons  expendhag  or  contributing  more  than  $50  must  file  statement  within  10 
days  after  election. 

'•  Five  voters  may  petition  appropriate  court  for  audit  of  expenditures. 

*>  Any  person  not  a  member  of  such  committee  who  collects  or  disburses  over  $5 
must  file  a  statement. 

"  Any  person  making  one  or  more  contributions  or  loans  aggregating  more  than  $100 
to  a  candidate  must  report  these  contributions  if  the  candidate  does  not  report  them. 

»  Voters  can  Institute  guo  warranto  proceedings. 

n  Candidate's  personal  committees  and  state  committees  must  file  statemenU  on  the 
second  Saturday  after  such  candidate  or  committee  has  first  made  a  disbursement  or 
Incurred  any  obligation,  and  thereafter  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  untU  all 
disbursements  have  been  accounted  for.  They  sliall  also  file  a  final  statement  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  election  to  contain  all  transactions  not  theretofore  accounted 
for.    All  other  political  committees  must  file  statements  30  days  after  any  election. 

X  Any  corporation,  association,  organization,  committee,  club  or  group  which  advo- 
cates, endorses,  or  opposes  any  political  party,  faction  or  group  or  any  candidate  for 
office,  or  any  constitutional  amendment  or  measures  to  be  voted  on  by  people  must 
file  statements. 

"  Candidates  must  file  statements  of  expenditures;  committees  must  file  statements 
of  both  receipts  and  expenditures.  Any  other  person  receiving  or  expending  $50  on 
behalf  of  the  campaign  must  also  file  statement. 

2'  Statements  required  from  others  who  spend  more  than  $50  per  annum  for  pur- 
poses of  Influencing  in  2  or  more  states  the  election  of  candidates. 

»:  Candidates  must  file  statements  10  to  15  days  before  and  30  days  after  a  general 
election.  Committees  must  file  statements  on  Jan.  1.  the  1st  and  10th  of  March.  June 
and  September;  and  between  the  10th  and  15th  day  and  on  the  5th  day  preceding  the 
date  of  the  general  election. 

«  Requirements  for  candidates  and  managers  apply  to  both  pnmary  and  general 
elections.  In  the  primary  elections  statements  are  filed  with  the  chahinan  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  party,  and  in  the  general  elections  statements  are  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 


Table  2. — Campaign  expenditure  limitations  and  enumeration  requirements 
[Key.  AS— .\nnual  salary;  P— Primary  election;  O— General  election;  Cand.— Candidate(s);  Com.— CommitteeCs)) 


State 


Alabama. . 

Alaska 

Arizona  .. 
Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky. 


Governor 


$60,000. 


$2,500. 
$6,000- 


U.S.  Senator 


$10,000 


.$3,500 

100  percent  AS '.. 


U.S.  Representative 


$10,000. 


$2,500 ---. 

100  percent  AS  >.. 


(«). 


(No  limits  imposed  by  new  election  laws  of  1963.) 
^4A8> (•). 


(Most  regulations  repealed  in  1962.) 
W,m"//////.'.'.'-.'-'--.--.   $6^oo6.'."^Il 


$25,000 

60  percent  AS  >.. 
10  percent  AS  >.. 
$10,000 


$25,000 

50  percent  AS ». 
10 percent  AS'. 


$2,600. 


$10W) 

50  percent  AS  >.. 
10 percent  AS'.. 


Campaign  affected 


P  and  G  combined  '. 


P.. 


P  and  G  separate  *. 


P  and  G  separate '. 


P  and  G  combined  •. 
P  and  O  separate'... 
P  and  O  separate  '... 
Pand  0  separate »..- 


Limit  applies  to  ex- 
penditures by— 


Cand.  only. 


Cand.,  agent,  and  corns 
Cand.  only 


Cand.  •- 


Cand.  only. 


Cand.  and  agents '. 

Cand.  only 

Cand.  only  ~ 

Cand.' 


Certain  | 

expendi-  |    Legiti- 

tures  ex-  |     mate 

empted     expenses 

from  enu- 

Umita-   I  merated 

tions 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yet. 

Yefc 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yet. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. 
[Key:  AS— Aijiual 


State 


Louisiana.. 

Maine..- 

VJaryland 

M  a'isarhiisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

NUssourl 

Montana 

Nebraslca 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Penn-sylvania 

Rhode  Island. ... 
South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States 


Governor 


(Limits  repe^lec 

C) ^^ 

(•) 

$25.000 

(■') 

P:  15  percent  AS  ».. 
Q:  10 percent  A3'.. 


$25,000 

$100,000... 

P:  $2,500. 

O:  10  percent  AS  ». 
$20.000 


15  percent  A3  > 

$5,000 

$80,000 

P:  16  percent  AS  ». 
Q:  10  percent  AS  >. 


50  percent  AS  ».. 
$25,000. 


(Limitations  repealed 

$7,600 

('•) 


37  Laws  1961.  ch.  42.  sec,  1.")" 


($75  tor  each 

$10,000 

SO  percent  AS  ' 


coui  ty  in  State  or  district) 

$10.000 

50  percent  .\S  » 

(") 


ti  tion, 


1  sala  -y 


'  P  and  O  combined:  Combined  aggregaie 
and  general  election  cannot  exceed  the  limi 
'  A.S:  Limitation  based  on  the  annual  salt 

•  The  $5,000  limitation  on  expenditures 
primary  campaigns  only.  The  annual  salary 
eludes  the  aggregate  of  all  expenses  in  both 

«  The  amount  may  not  e.xceed  in: 

a.  Primary  campaigns— $10  for  each  1, 
voted  at  the  last  preceding  election  for 
and  same  oiRce  as  the  candidate  who  s 

b.  General  election  campaigns— $15 
thereof,  qualified  to  vote  for  office  in  q 

»  P  and  O  separate:  Expenditures  up  to  i. 
and  general  election  campaigns  respectively 

•  Limit  applies  to  expenditures  by  and  on 
and  consent. 

'  Limitation  applies  to  the  total  of  all  expcuu 
Candidates  personally  may  expend  addition  tl 
advertising,  etc.  "^ 

'  Limit  is  $40  for  each  1,000  votes  cast  for 
year  in  State  or  political  subdivision  in  whic 
Shall  lie  restricted  to  less  than  25  percent  of  I 


I  the 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona l.l'.l'.l 

Arkansas " 

California '.'.'.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut " 

Delaware 

Florida IIH 

Oeorgla 

Hawaii ""' 

Idaho I] 

Illinois iy.'."[. 

Indiana ..."IIIII 

Iowa "l[ 

Kansas I""III! 

Kentucky "'.'.'.'.. 

Louisiana II  "III 

Maine       I.I' 

Maryland IIIIIII" 

Massachusetts IIH] 

Michigan ll"l'.. 

Minnesota  . HH 

Mississippi "IIII 

Missouri II 

Montana 

Nebraska y.l'.l..y.l    " 

Nevada ...IIIIIIIIIIII 

New  Hampshire IIII 

New  Jersey " 

New  Mexico IIIIII 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Campaign  expenditure  limitations  and  enumeration  requirements— ContinncA 
salary;  P-Primary  election;  Q-Oeneral  election;  Cand.-Candidate(s);  Com.-Committee(s)] 


U.S.  Senator 


U.S.  Representative 


Campaign  affected 


$10,000 $10,0(10 I 

by  amendments  in  St.  1902,  c.  444.  sec,  2.) 
<•) (») 


$25,"00OlIIV."IIIIIII 
(")— 

P:  15  percent  AS  ». 
O:  10  percent  AS  >. 

'$25l66dIIIIIIIIIIIII 

$100,000 

P:  $3,500 

O:  10  percent  AS  ». 
$12,000 


16  percent  AS  » 

$5,000 

$60,000. 

P:  15  percent  AS  ». 
Or  10  percent  AS  ». 


60  percent  AS  >.. 
$25.000 


$3.500... 

(") 

P:  15  percent  AS  ». 
O:  10  percent  AS  >. 


$12.500 

$15,000 

P:  $2,500 

G:  10 percent  AS'.. 
$8.000 

15  percent  A3  '..IIII 

$5,000". 

$25,000 

P:  15  percent  AS'.. 
O:  10 percent  AS'.. 


50  percent  AS '.. 
$12,500 


(»)-.. 


$2.500 

60  percent  AS  '.. 
(") 


P  and  O  combined  ' 

P  and  G  separate' 

Pand  G  combined  ' 

1st  and  2d  P  separate 

P  and  O  separate  • 

Pand  G  separate*. 


P  and  G  separate  » 

P  and  G  separate  ' 

P  and  G  separate  » 

P  and  Q  combined  ^... 

Pand  Q  separate '.1. II 

P  and  G  separate  • 

P .._ 

P  and  G  separate » 


P  and  O  combined  '. 
P  and  G  separate  "... 
Pand  G 

P. 

P II 


P  and  a  combined  '. 
P  and  G  separate  »... 
O 


Limit  applies  to  ex- 
penditures by — 


Cand..  agent,  treasurer.. 

Cand.» 

Cand.  and  com 

Cand.  only  " 

Cand.  and  com 

Cand.« 


Cand.'.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Cand.,  com.,  and  others. 
Cand." 

Cand.,  com.,  and  others 

CandV'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Cand.  only 

Cand.' 

Cand.' 


Certain 
expendi- 
tures ex- 
empted 
from 
limita- 
tions 


Yes... 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Legitl- 

mate 

expenses 

enu- 
merated 


Cand.' 

Cand.' 

Cand.  and  com. 

Cand.' 

Cand." 


Cand.' 

Cand.'.  

Cand.  and  corns.". 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 


YesIIII 


Yes. 


Yes 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


total  of  expenditures  in  both  primary 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


J  of  the  office  sought, 
by  gubernatorial  candidates  applies  to 
limitation  on  congressional  candidates  In- 
■  primary  and  general  election  campaigns. 


,  )0O  voters,  or  major  portion  thereof,  who 
1  he  candidate  of  the  same  political  party 
■''s  nomination: 

each  1,000  electors,  or  major  portion 
question  at  last  preceding  election. 

limit  may  be  made  in  both  the  primary 


b  -half  of  the  candidate  with  his  knowledge 

expeijdituresby  the  candidate  and  his  agents. 
■  amounts  for  letters,  postage,  printing. 

Governor  in  last  preceding  presidential 
■  candidate  is  running;  but  no  candidate 
ear's  compensation  or  $100. 


at'lMt™en  ^ral''T°t'^'"^  '  **"*^  ^*"  ^^^  "'  *''*  ***'*'  °"™'*'"  °'  Persons  voting  in  State 
.  "  pont"butions  by  corporations  to  candidates  for  certain  high  judicial  offices  pro- 

"  ^j™').'?  ?*  for  ^^^  lOO  'otes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  president  in  the  State 
**,"?  =*7;  <''s'"<=t'  or  municipality,  at  the  last  preceding  presidential  election. 

btate  law  prohibits  expenditures  of  any  money  by  a  political  party  on  behalf  of 
a  pnmary  candidate. 

?  ^  ^candidate  for  ofTice  of  Representative  in  Congress  is  limited  to  3  cents  for  each 
'2J?.j  ..  ?  V'stfict  voting  for  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  at  the  last  prior 
presidential  election  or  $4,000.  whichever  is  greater.  ■.  --  o  "wi  prior 

'«  Limit  is  50  ceijts  for  every  vote  cast  for  the  candidate  of  his  party  receiving  the 
largest  vote  at  the  last  preceding  gubernatorial  election. 
^^|»  Lnless  the  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  a  lesser  amount,  a  candidate  mayexpend  up 

a.  $10,000  if  a  candidate  for  Senator,  or  $2,500  if  a  candidate  for  Representative; 

D.  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the  total 
""i'?*!!*rv.°'  'o'es  ca-st  at  the  last  general  election  for  all  candidates  for  the  office 
which  the  candidate  seeks  but  in  no  event  exceeding  $25,000  if  a  candidate  for 
Senator  or  $5,000  if  a  candidate  for  Representative 
»  Political  committees  each  limited  to  $3,000,000  per  annum 


Table  3. — Regulation  of  campaign  contributions 


Corporate 

contributions 

prohibited 


Labor  union 

contributions 

prohibited 


Yes 

VesIIIIIIIIIIII 

YesIIIIIIIIIIII 

Yes'IIIIIIIi;" 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes... 
Yes.. 
Yes'. 
Yes... 

Yes... 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

YesIII 
Yes... 
Yes... 

YesIII 

Yes... 


Yes 


Individual 
contributions 
limited  to— 


$1,000'. 


Solicitation  from 

State  employees 

prohibited ' 


Yes.... 


$2,500. 

(') 


Yes' 

'  $1,000'-.. 

i'$S,dO(JIIII 


Yes 


(»)... 
Yes. 


(')... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yesi; 
Yes.. 


Yes 


Yes 


(•)... 
Yes. 


Solicitation  from 
candidates  illegal 


Yes. 


Yes. 
YesI 


Yes 


Contributions 

under  fictitious 

names  illegal 


.1  Yes. 
.  Yes 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
-  Yes. 
.    Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
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State 


Kew  York.  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee — 

Texas - 

Utah — 

Vermont 

Virginia... - 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Calted  States 


Corporate 

contributions 

prohibited 


Labor  union 

contributions 

prohibited 


Individual 
contributions 
limited  to— 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes- 
Yes". 
Yes... 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 


Yes... 


Yes. 


Yes. 


$8,000 -. 

'$5l6d6"''IIIIII 


Solicitation  from 

State  employees 

prohibited ' 


Solicitation  from 
candidates  Illegal 


Contributions 

under  fictitious 

names  illegal 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes  ». 


Yes. 


Yes... 


Yes 

Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes  ". 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes.... 


.    Yes 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


...    Yes. 
...    Yes. 


1  Generally  refers  to  employees  under  a  civil  service  or  merit  system. 

'It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  whomsoever  to  assess  any  State  employee  for  any 
political  purpose  whatever,  or  to  coerce  by  threats  or  otherwise  any  such  employee 
tato  making  a  subscription  or  contribution  for  any  such  purpose. 

« The  following  persons  also  are  prohibited  from  making  campaign  contributions 
directly  or  indirectly:  (a)  Holders  of  horse  or  d(«  racing  permits:  (b)  holders  of  licenses 
tor  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages;  and  (c)  operators  of  public  utilities,  except  non- 
profit cooperatives.  .       .    ,  ,  ,   I,.  J  J 

<  State  employees  whose  tenure  is  subject  to  merit  principles  are  forbidden  to  engage 
In  certain  specified  prohibited  political  activities  during  working  hours,  and  the  pro- 
hibited activities  include  soliciting  money  for  political  purposes  and  making  contri- 
butions of  money  in  behalfofcandidates  or  in  support  of  public  or  political  issues.  The 
nrohibition  does  not  apply  to  soliciting  and  making  contributions  after  working  hours. 

'Contributions  by  such  corporations  as  banks,  trusts,  railroads,  and  utilities  are 
forbidden. 

•  Individual  contributions  during  year  are  limited  to  $3,000  to  1  candidate.  $3,000 
to  1  party,  and  $3,000  to  nonelected  political  committees  not  organized  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate. 


'  Any  person  expending  more  than  $50  in  a  campaign  must  file  an  itemized  state- 
ment and  give  a  duplicate  to  the  candidate  or  treasurer  of  the  political  organization 
whose  success  or  defeat  he  has  sought  to  promote.  ,,  r^^y  t 

'  No  treasurer  of  a  political  committee  shall  receive  or  accept  more  than  $1,U00  irom 
any  1  person  to  be  spent  in  any  one  campaign. 

•  Employees  under  civil  service  are  not  allowed  to  contribute  money  for  the  promo- 
tion of  candidates  or  political  issues.  .        ... 

"  Solicitation  from  civil  servants  prohibited  and  receipt  of  contributions  from.mlne 
inspectors  prohibited.  ,  .w  i 

"  Contributions  prohibited  from  banks,  utility  corporations,  or  a  majority  oi  their 
stockholders. 

"  Contributions  may  not  be  solicited  from  civil  service  employees  and  those  em- 
ployed by  the  commission  and  the  t>oard  of  parole. 

u  $5,000  limitation  applies  only  to  contributions  to  a  national  committee  during  any 
calendar  vear.  or  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for  an  elective  Federal  office.  Hatch 
Act  specifically  excludes  contributions  to  State  or  local  committees  from  this  limita- 
tion. 

»  Applies  to  Federal  employees  or  to  persons  receiving  salary  or  compensation  for 
services  from  money  derived  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 


Table  4. — Penalties  and  provisions  for  enforcement 


SUte 


Alabama. 


Alaska.. 
Arizona. 


Arkansas.. 


California. 
C^kirado.. 


Penalty  for  failure  to  file 


Misdemeanor;  fine  from  $100  to  $500.. 


After  primary — no  ctrtiflcate  of  nomination; 
unsuccessful  candidate  or  other  persons 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  fined  $25  to  $500. 
After  general  election— guilty  of  misde- 
meanor. 

For  most  candidates,  fine  up  to  $1,000  and/or 
jail  up  to  1  year;  ineligible  to  bold  office. 
U.S.  Congressmen  and  U.S.  Senators— fine 
$50  to  $1,000. 

Misdemeanor;  no  certificate  of  nomination  or 
election  to  be  issued. 

Misdemeanor;  fine  up  to  $1,000  and/or  Im- 
prisonment up  to  1  year. 


Penalty  for  excessive  or  illegal  expenditures 


Misdemeanor;  fined  up  to  $500  and  may  be 
jailed  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  up  to  6 
months.  Candidate  disqualified  from  office. 


Connecticut. 


Delaware. 
Florida.... 


Oeorgia... 
Hawaii.... 


Idaho... 


Illinois 

Indiana... 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky — 


Louisiana. 
Maine 


Fine  $25  per  day  while  in  default. 


Misdemeanor;  fine  up  to  $1,000  or  jaU  up  to  6 
months.  Knowing  violation  voids  nomina- 
tion or  election. 

Misdemeanor;  fine  up  to  $500  and/or  Jail  6 
months. 


Misdemeanor;  fine  $100  to  $500  and/or  1  to  6 
months  jail.  Ineligible  to  run  for  office;  no 
name  on  ballot. 

Can't  get  commission  or  certificate  of  election, 
or  take  office  until  statement  filed.  Misde- 
meanor; fine  $1  to  $500.  Jail  30  days  to  1 
year,  or  both,  and  disenfranchised  up  to  5 
years. 

Misdemeanor;  jail  up  to  1  year  and/or  fine  up 
to  $500. 

Misdemeanor;  fine  up  to  $1.000' 


No  name  on  ballot;  no  certification  of  nomina- 
tion or  election.  Candidates  fined  not  more 
than  $500.  If  committees  or  managers  fail 
to  file,  fine  $100  to  $5,000  and/or  jail  1  month 
to  1  year. 

i5aily  assessment  of  fine.  If  assessment  not 
paid,  person  becomes  disqualified  and  his 
name  may  not  appear  on  official  ballot  used 
for  any  election  during  same  calendar  year. 


Fine  of  $100  to  $2,000  and  jail  6  months  to  2 
years.  Barred  from  holding  office  in  the 
State. 


Forfeit  nomination  for  any  office.  Misde- 
meanor; fine  $500  to  $1,000  and/or  jail  up  to 
1  year. 


Misdemeanor;  same  as  for  failure  to  file 

Misdemeanor;  same  as  for  failure  to  file.   (For 
illegal  expenditures  such  as  bribery.) 


Fined  up  to  $1,000  and/or  imprisonment  up  to 
2  years. 


Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


Fine  $100  to  $'.  ,000  and/or  2  years  jail  or  hard 
labor.  Must  vacate  office.  Disqualified 
from  voting  and  from  being  elected  to.  hold- 
ing or  occupying  any  office,  elective  or  ap- 
pointive. 

Disqualified  from  nomination  or  office;  mis- 
demeanor; jail  up  to  6  months  and/or  fine 
$300.' 


Ineligible  for  public  office  for  4  years, 
meanor;  same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


Misde- 


Misdemeanor:  same  as  for  failure  to  file 

Misdemeanor;  fine  up  to  $1,000.  Candidate 
must  vacate  office;  disqualified  from  holding 
public  office  for  2  years. 

Fine  $100  to  $1,000.  Nomination  or  election 
voided. 


Enforcement  of  penalties 


Any  person  may  file  affidavit  with  district 
attorney  or  State  attorney  general  stating 
name  of  person  who  has  violated  any  pro- 
visions of  act  and  stating  facts  which  consti- 
tute alleged  offense.  District  attorney  or 
State  attorney  general  shall  then  prosecute. 

P  rosecuting  officer  shall  be  notified  and  shall 
proceed  to  prosecute. 

Electors  may  file  petition  with  circuit  court, 
attorney  general  must  act  as  counsel  for 
State. 


Prosecutor  notified  for  appropriate  action.  De- 
feated candidate  or  any  10  electors  may  pe- 
tition to  prevent  a  candidate  alleged  to  have 
violated  Corrupt  Practices  .\ct  from  taking 
office. 

Officials  in  place  where  crime  was  committed 
shall  prosecute. 


Candidate  receiving  certain  percentage  of  votes 
may  contest  election.  Grand  jury  may  In- 
vestigate alleged  violations. 


Campaign  statements  reviewed  by  campaign 
reports  committee  composed  of  2  members 
from  the  senate  and  3  from  the  house  of 
representatives  of  State  legislature.  Attorney 
general  acts  as  committee  counsel  and  must 
prosecute  offenders. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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State 


I  'enalty  for  failure  to  file 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Mkrhigsin 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 


.Montana. 


Can't  be  c  )nsidercd  elected,  assume  duties, 
or  receiv*  salary  until  report  is  filed;  fine  of 
11,000  am  lor  1  year  Impriaonnient. 


Imprisonm  nt  for  not  more  than  6  months  or 
flne  of  no   more  than  $500. 


canit  take  office,  collect  salaries,  or  re- 
cerjiflcate  of  nomination  or  election 
fUed  account .     Fine  up  to  $1,000 
iniprisonment  up  to  2  years. 

ballot.    Candidate  disqualified 
public    office.    Oross    mis- 


Person 

ceive 

until  he 

and/or 
No  name 

from    holding 

denieano 
WiUfuUnr 

ishable 


( n 


deliberate  violations  shall  be  pun- 

l^f  flne  not  more  than  $500  and/or 

imprison:  iient   for  not   more  than   1   year 

Forfeit  m  imination  or  general  election. 

Fined  not  i  lore  t  han  $1 ,000.    Can't  take  office 

until  stajment  is  filed. ' 


Nebraska. 


Nevada — . 

New  Uampsbin. 


New  Jersey- 


.New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.- 
Ohio 


$35  per  daj 
printed 
tion. 


(U 


Candidate 
tlon  of 
office, 
failure 
months. 


Fine  up  to  $1,000.  No  certiflca- 
[jomination  or  election;  can't  take 
1  rea.surer:  Fine  $50  to  $500;  further 
alter  notice  to  comply— jail  2  to  6 


from 

tinia. 

next 

ballot. 
Primary 

tion;  no 

General 

certificat  > 
Guilty  of 

1  year  ai^/or 


n  ay 


Misdemeanor 
Court 

ineligibli 

$* 


Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Fennsylvanla. 


Fine  of 

can't  go 
No  certifidat 

report  i^ 

limit    ■ 

coming 

period 

office  having 

fied  fron 

election 

file  at 

10  days 
Candidat* 

and  im 

cation  o 
Candidate 

no  nam» 

election 


shJl 


;  at  y 


Rhode  Island. - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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while  in  default.    Name  won't  be 
ballot  and  no  certificate  of  elec- 


Willful  violations  of  rules  relating  to  primary 
may  di;  qualify  candidate  from  ensuing 
election.  Not  entitled  to  nomination  or 
election  imtil  filing.  Fine  $100  to  $1,000 
and/or  3<|  days  to  6  months  In  jail. 

Office  forfited  by  nonfiling  of  statement  or 
filing  of  false  statement.  Court  may  also 
disenfrat  ctiise  voter  and  disqualify  him 
ho  ling  office  in  State  for  period  of 
C  mdidate  at  primary  election  with 
higl  est  number  of  votes  shall  lie  put  on 


Penalty  for  excessive  or  illegal  expenditures 


Fine  of  $1,000  and/or  Imprisonment  for  1  year, 
and  for  some  illegal  expenditures  shall  be 
ineligible  for  any  public  office  or  for  any 
public  employment  for  period  of  4  years 
from  and  after  time  of  commission  of  such 
offense. 


Enforcement  of  penalties 


Fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and/or  imprisonment  up 
to  2  ye.»rs. 


Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


.do. 


Forfeit  urc  of  elect  ion. 


Deprivation  of  nomination  or  office.    Fine  up 
to  $6,000  and.'or  up  to  1  year  in  jail. 


Fine  up  to  $50  and/or  jail  6  months. 


«  ection:  No  certificate  of  nomina- 

lame  on  ballot;  fine  of  $'25  to  $.500. 

election:    Can't    take    office;    no 

of  election;  fine  up  to  $500.» 

misdemeanor;  imprisonment  up  to 

flne  of  $100  to  $500. 


fine    and;or    imprisonment, 
remove  from  office  and  declare 
to  hold  office  for  2  years. 


per  day  while  in  default;  name 

on  ballot  until  report  is  filed. 

e  of  nomination  or  election  until 

filed.    Failure  to  file  within  time 

disqualify  said  person  from  be- 

andidate  in  any  future  election  for 

5  years;  candidates  for  an  elected 
Ing  a  6-year  term  shall  be  disquali- 
becoming  a  candidate  in  any  future 

for  a  period  of  7  years.    Failure  to 
time:  Fine  $25  to  $500  and/or  jaU 

6  months. 
Misdemeanor;  fine  of  $25  to  $500 

[i-isonment  5  to  30  days.    No  certifl- 
noraination.^ 
Fine  $25  per  day  while  in  default; 
on  ballot  and  no  certification  of 


of 


Same  a?  penalty  for  failure  to  file  except  no  re- 
fusal of  certification. 


Office  forfeited.  Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 
Persons  making  unauthorized  expenditures 
are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 


Primary  election:  Fine  of  $100  to  $2,000  and 
imprisonment  for  6  months  to  2  years.  Gen- 
eral election:  Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


Same  as  for  failure  to  file. 


Can't  tak4  oath  of  office,  fake  office,  or  receive 
salary  until  all  statements  filed.  Misde- 
meanor; fine  up  to  $1,000  and/or  1  month  to 
2  years  I  a  jail. 


Deprivation  of  nomination  for  office 

Forfeiture  of  nomination  or  election;  same  as 
for  failure  to  ffie.  Fine  $100  to  $500  and/or 
jail  up  to  6  months. 


Guilty  of  misdemeanor;  fined  $100  to  $2^000 
and  jail  for  6  months  to  2  years;  candidate 
to  be  barred  from  holding  office  in  ritate. 

Deprivation  of  nomination  or  office.  Can't 
hold  any  office  during  term  for  which  he  was 
nominated  or  elected.  JaU  up  to  1  year 
and/or  fine  up  to  $5,000. 

Ousted  from  office  or  from  nomination.  Mis- 
demeanor; flne  up  to  $1,000  and/or  jail  1 
month  to  2  years.  Willful  violation  by  can- 
didate disqualifies  him  forever  from  holding 
public  office  in  State;  willful  violation  by 
any  person  requires  dlsenfranchlseraent  for 
4  years. 


Within  30  days  after  election,  citizens  may 
petition  court  that  successful  candidate  was 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices.  Court  will  sub- 
mit findings  (if  high  State  office)  to  secretary 
of  state  who  will  then  refer  them  to  appro. 
priate  person  or  legislative  body  or  to  Gover- 
nor to  declare  election  void.  Duty  of  State's 
attorneys  to  prosecute  whenever  they  feei 
they  have  good  reason  to  believe  corrupt 
practices  involved.' 

Officer  in  charge  of  receiving  statements  notifies 
attorney  general  who,  if  satisfied  there  Is 
cause,  shall  Institute  civil  proceedings  or 
refer  case  to  district  attorney  for  action  In 
criminal  courts.  Courts  may  compel  filing 
of  statement  on  application  of  attorney 
general  or  district  attorney  or  petition  of 
any  candidate  voted  for.  or  any  5  persons 
qualified  to  vote  at  election  on  account  of 
which  expenditures  were  made. 

.\lleged  violations  reported  to  prasecuting  at- 
torney or  attorney  general  who  shall  institute 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 

County  attorney  shall  inquire  into  and  prose- 
cute cases  which  come  to  his  notice. 

Petition  for  judicial  review  of  election  may  be 
made. 


Person  receiving  next  highest  vote  may  petition 
attorney  general  for  action  against  successful 
candidate  upon  posting  $1,000  lx>nd.  If 
attorney  general  does  not  prosecute  in  10 
days,  applicant  may  prosecute  at  his  own  m- 
pense  (for  excessive  or  illegal  expenditures). 

Electors  may  file  petition  contesting  election 
with  court,  must  post  bond  up  to  $2.0110,  on 
basis  of  illegal  or  excessive  expenditures. 
Official  receiving  statements  shall  notify 
prosecutor. 

Voters  may  file  complaint  with  State  attorney 
general  to  have  him  prosecute.  In  crises  in- 
volving members  of  the  State  legislature,  a 
voter  may  file  complaint  with  the  legislature, 
which  shall  hear  and  determine  cases  of  con- 
tested election  of  its  members  and  for  all 
officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
State. 

Any  person  voted  for  at  an  election  for  any 
office,  or  any  voter,  may  make  a  complaint  in 
writing  to  attorney  general  of  any  violation. 
Any  person  may  bring  proceeding  in  equity 
against  primary  candidate  who  violates  law 
to  disqualify  him  from  ensuing  election. 

Voters  may  contest  election  on  ground  of  illegal 
or  excessive  expenditures.  If  candidate  has 
taken  office,  attorney  general  shall  institute 
appropriate  proceedings  for  vacation  of  such 
office;  or  shall  notify  appropriate  legislative 
body  to  which  candidate  was  elected. 


Court,  in  proceeding  instituted  by  candidate 
or  5  qualified  voters,  may  compel  persons  or 
committees  to  file  statement,  to  make  state- 
ment conform  to  law,  or  to  comply  with  any 
other  provisions  of  section.  Court  may 
require  bond  and  sureties  from  petitioner. 

Duty  of  secretary  of  state  and  superior  coun 
clerks  to  call  for  required  statements  and 
report  violations  to  attorney  general,  who 
should  initiate  prosecution. 

Offender  deprived  of  office  by  contest  proceed- 
ings. 

Secretary  of  state  notffies  attorney  general  oi 
violation  and  he  must  prosecute.  Citizens 
may  present  petition  to  court  of  common 
pleas  or  any  judge  thereof,  with  security,  but 
election  law  does  not  specifically  provide  for 
any  special  procedure  for  citizens'  prosecu- 
tions in  this  area. 


Prosecution  by  county  attorneys. 

District  attorney  required  to  prosecute  alleged 
violations  which  come  to  his  attention  from 
election  officials  or  from  complaints  and 
notices  by  citizens  under  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  office. 

Any  5  electors  may  petition  court  for  an  audit; 
district  attorney  must  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. If  it  appears  that  candidate  has 
violated  these  sections,  attorney  general  shall 
Institute  quo  warrautu  proceedings  against 
such  candidate  for  ouster  from  nomination 
or  from  office. 
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State 


Penalty  for  failure  to  file 


Penalty  for  excessive  or  illegal  expenditures 


Enforcement  of  penalties 


South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas - 


rub. 


Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia.. 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


Election  null  and  void.  Misdemeanor;  fine 
$100  to  $500  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
1  to  6  months,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Forfeiture  of  office;  fine  up  to  $1,000  and/or 
jail  up  to  6  months. 

No  certificate  of  nomination  or  election.  Fine 
$100  to  $5,000  and/or  jail  30  days  to  12  months. 

Fine  $100  to  $5,000  and/or  jail  1  to  5  years. 
Forfeit  right  to  place  name  on  ballot  at  any 
subsequent  primary,  special,  or  general  elec- 
tion. If  be  fails  to  report  any  receipt  or  ex- 
penditure, liable  for  double  the  amount  or 
value  to  each  opposing  candidate  and  also 
for  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 

Name  won't  be  printed  on  ballot  for  ensuing 
election;  disqualified  from  holding  office 
until  statement  is  filed.' 


Fine  up  to$500and/or  jailup  toOmonths 

No  certification  of  election:  can't  take  office; 

misdemeanor;  flne  up  to  $1,000  and/or  jail 

up  to  1  year 

Misdemeanor;  fine  not  less  than  $50,  and/or 
jail  not  more  than  1  year.  No  name  on 
ballot;  no  certification  of  election. 

No  name  on  ballot;  no  certification.  Failure 
to  file  on  part  of  treasurer  or  political  com- 
mittee is  punishable  by  2  to  6  months  in 
jail. 

No  name  on  ballot;  no  certification  of  election. 
Misdemeanor;  flne  up  to  $1,000  and/or  jail 
up  to  1  year. 


Misdemeanor;  fine  $100  to  $S00  or  Imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  1  to  6  months,  or  both  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 


Same  as  for  luilure  to  file. 


Candidate  and  campaign  managers  civilly  li- 
able to  each  opposing  candidate  for  double 
the  amount  or  value  of  such  unlawful  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees  for  collecting  the  same.  Also,  fine  of 
$100  to  $5,000  and/or  jail  I  to  5  years. 

Election  voided;  person  ousted  and  excluded 
from  office;  misdemeanor.' 


Fine  up  to  $500  or  jail  up  to  90  days. 
Election  declared  null  and  void 


Disqualified  from  holding  any  public  office  or 
emplovment  during  period  of  6  years -sub- 
sequent to  date  of  conviction.    Vacateofflce. 

Voiding  ofelection  and  ousting  and  excluding 
candidate  from  office.' 

Misdemeanor.  Fine  up  to  $1,000  and/or  jail 
up  to  1  year. 


Attorney  general  Investigates  and  prosecutes. 


Quo  warranto  proceedings  may  be  Instituted  In 
district  courts. 


Filing  officer  Inspects  statements  and  reports 
violations  to  county  attorney  who  must 
institute  proceedings  If  evidence  is  sufficient; 
candidates  or  voters  may  complain  to  filing 
officer  of  violations  or  may  petition  district 
judge,  Attorney  general,  or  Governor  to 
investigate  alleged  violation. 


Prosecutor  notified  (or  appropriate  action. 

Any  elector  may  petition  for  permission  to 
bring  charges  against  candidate  or  committee 
(or  alleged  violation. 

Upon  notice  by  fllfrig  officer  or  petition  by 
voter,  county  or  prosecuting  attorney  must 
prosecute  alleged  violation. 


f  1  Findings  are  certified  to  presiding  officer  of  appropriate  legislative  body  in  case 

"'."fYuS.^  Z''st°no«fy  dlSent  of  his  failure  to  file  and,  if  the  latter  has  not 
expend^  morTtha!n  allowed,  and  files  within  10  days  of  receipt  of  this  notice,  he  ^nll 

-".V'^ill^S  «e  o^p^fff  ueSifr  of  poUtical  committee  subject  to  fine  of  $50  to 
$5()o!lf  treasurer  r^i""  notice  from  5  resident  freeholders  and  stiU  falls  to  file,  jail  for 
2  to  6  months. 


«  Failure  to  file  on  part  of  committee  treasurer  subject  to  flne  of  $50  to  $500;  failure  to 
file  after  notice,  jail  for  2  to  6  months.  .,     ,         .w   ■    •  n 

»  For  treasurers  of  political  committees,  flne  is  $50  to  $600  and/or  6  months  in  jail. 

«  Penalty  for  violation  by  committee  is  a  flne  of  $25  to  $500  and  Imprisonment  for  3 
to  12  months.  ,.■,., 

'  Penalty  for  committee  treasurers  is  2  to  6  months  in  Jail. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  baclcground,  we 
can  compare  the  election  laws  of  the 
various  States  with  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1925  which  governs  the  spending 
of  campaign  funds  by  Federal  candi- 
dates. On  June  10,  1966,  Ufe  magazine 
discussed  the  act  in  an  editorial.  That 
editorial  said  in  part: 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925— the  law 
that  still  r^iilates  campaign  spending— was 
aptly  named.  If  ever  a  law  was  designed  to 
promote  corrupt  practices,  this  Is  It.  For 
instance.  It  provides  that  a  congressman  can 
spend  only  $5,000  In  a  bid  for  election  and  a 
senator  $25,000.  But  it  sets  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  outside  committees  that  can  help 
by  spending  an  equal  amount.  Thus,  a 
senatorial  candidate  has  to  malnUln  the 
fiction  that  the  dozen  or  more  committees 
set  up  to  accept  donations  for  his  cause  do 
so  without  his  "knowledge  or  consent." 

The  extent  of  this  and  other  shenanigans 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  all  parties 
reported  total  expenses  across  the  country  In 
the  '64  election  as  $47.8  million.  A  reliable 
estimate  of  the  amount  actually  spent,  start- 
ing with  the  primaries,  puts  It  at  $200  mil- 
Uon. 

Much  of  the  other  $150  million  did  not 
have  to  be  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  And  even  the  transactions  that 
should  have  been  reported— but  weren't— 
win  never  be  investigated.  Justice  Depart- 
ment policy  Is  "not  to  Institute  Investiga- 
tions ...  In  the  absence  of  a  request  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Secretary  of  the  Senate."  Since  both  of 
those  men  are  elected  by  the  houses  they 
serve,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  neither  has 
ever  asked  for  an  investigation  of  any  mem- 
ber's election. 

The  problem  this  Congress  faces  Is 
threefold.  It  is  first  of  all  Important 
that  Members  of  Congress  Include  as 
part  of  the  public  record  their  assets,  lia- 


bilities, and  sources  of  Income.  We  must 
also  move  to  establish  standards  of  con- 
duct for  Members  of  the  House. 

Secondly,  we  must  Insure  In  this  coun- 
try the  highest  possible  degree  of  honesty 
in  elections  by  instituting  full  disclosure 
of  campaign  funds.  We  must  also  make 
available  a  means  for  many  more  peo- 
ple to  financially  aid  In  the  election  of 
his  favorite  candidate  or  party. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  es- 
tablish a  method  of  enforcing  these  pro- 
cedures. We  must  take  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  place  in  a  National  Commission 
and  a  Joint  Ethics  Committee  the  power 
to  pimish  violators  of  the  election  code 
and  judge  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  of  the  resolution 
I  have  introduced  today  would  accom- 
plish these  important  taslLS.  These  are 
important  steps  In  the  long  road  toward 
strengthening  the  legislative  branch  of 
Giovemment  and  insuring  the  continued 
viability  of  our  r^ublican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As  the  Madison,  Wis.,  Capital 
Times  said  on  Monday,  February  20, 
1967: 

The  issue  of  ethics  in  government  con- 
tinues to  hatint  politicians  and  public. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  to 
Ignore  It.  But  It  keeps  popping  up.  The 
politicians  try  to  give  the  Impression  that 
the  Issue  doesn't  exist  but  they  also  de- 
voutly wish  It  would  go  away.  The  public 
doesn't  like  to  be  reminded  of  unpleasant 
things — such  as  the  waywardness  of  the  men 
they  elect  to  public  office.  But  If  these 
things  are  not  called  to  public  attention  and 
discussed.  It  would  be  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore free  government  would  collapse  from 
the  vmbearable  burden  ol  corruption  It  would 
have  to  support. 


I  trust  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
matter  In  the  very  near  future  and  will 
act  favorable  on  these  proposals. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  his  comments 
on  these  provisions  so  far  as  the  elec- 
tion law  goes.  Certainly,  it  is  only  fair 
that  a  candidate  be  required  to  report 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
imixjsed  upon  him  as  any  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  entire  freshman  group  of 
Republican  Members  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress for  his  and  their  leadership  in  sug- 
gesting this  code  of  ethics. 

As  one  who  entered  the  House  during 
the  89th  Congress,  but  just  now,  with 
you,  approaches  a  first  full  term.  I  am 
In  full  agreement  that  the  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  House  and  the  Congress 
should  be  high  and  equally  applicable  to 
all  Members.  Appropriate  action  must 
and  win  be  taken  to  assure  this,  and  your 
proposal  is  a  very  good  first  step. 

I  came  here  from  the  New  York  City 
Council  last  year.  We  there  had  a  very 
stringent  code  of  ethics  for  a  legislative 
body,  and  it  was  a  salutary  thing.  The 
Congress  can  well  take  heed  in  this  area 
of  New  York  City's  example. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Biester]. 

Mr.   BIESTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
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proud  to  join  a  large  number  of  fresh- 
men Congressmen  in  offering  tesolutions 
to  establish  an  Ethics  Commit^e  for  the 
House  and  also  to  change  thp  rules  of 
this  House  to  provide  for  the  [disclosure 
of  assets  and  the  disclosure  of  i  nepotism. 
Last  week,  we  received  the  report  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission.  The 
cost  and  extent  of  criminal  behavior 
prevalent  in  our  country  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  all  ol  us.  Not 
many  Americans  escape  the  sweep  of  its 
indictment,  either  as  participakits  or  in- 
different bystanders.  | 

This  past  weekend  we  Idamed  of 
cheating  scandals  in  one  of  our  service 
academies. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  weec  we  will 
consider  a  report  concerning  tJ  e  conduct 
of  a  Congressman-elect  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  mpst  Amer- 
icans are  sick  of  feeling  soil(d  by  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  If  ihis  is  in- 
deed a  sickness,  the  people  ekpect  the 
Congress  to  be  a  physician,  net  one  of 
the  patients. 

We  have  all  heard  the  old  broknide  that 
you  cannot  legislate  morality.  fThat  does 
not  mean  we  may  not  exemplijfy  moral- 
ity. That  does  not  mean  that  ire  cannot 
make  the  practice  of  immorajity  more 
difficult. 

If  this  House  cannot  bestii!  itself  to 
clean  its  own  affairs,  how.  Mr;  Speaker, 
can  we  expect  to  clean  our  streams,  clean 
our  air,  and  reduce  crime  on  a  national 
scale?  If  we  cannot  take  this  imall  step 
now.  we  jeopardize  for  a  lon^  time  to 
come  our  reputation  and  the  oonfidence 
Americans  want  so  desperately  to  feel  in 
their  Congress.  This  resolution  cannot 
be  opposed  on  the  basis  of  tooj  great  an 
expense,  nor  should  it  be  opjposed  on 
grounds  of  partisanship.  The  Qood  Book 
says  there  is  a  time  and  a  seas(in  for  the 
events  of  life  and  history.  Tills  is  the 
season  and  now  is  the  time  tp  set  our 
house  in  order. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  genileman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentlen^an  from 
Utah  [Mr. Lloyd]. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,!  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
him  in  his  essential  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  general ,  rule  for 
better  Grovernment  operation  I  prefer 
better  and  more  effective  use  of  existing 
committees  rather  than  the  addition  of 
new  ones.  Those  who  are  critical  of  the 
proliferation  of  committees  pej-form  an 
Important  public  service. 

The  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  now 
confronts  us  with  the  question  of 
whether  existing  facilities,  s]^lfically 
the  House  Administration  Comhiittee.  is 
the  appropriate  vehicle  to  respond  to  the 
present  overriding  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  our  own  deep  desires, 
that  rules  of  standards  and  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Le  more  clearly  d^ned.  be 
raised  to  a  higher  plateau,  and  be  more 
effectively  enforced.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  on  their  efficient 
examination  of  facts  in  the  Powell  case 
and  for  the  high  quality  of  their  service. 
It  is  now  my  belief  that  this  H<  luse  must 


establish  stronger  and  more  tangible 
riiles  than  have  been  previously  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  stronger  enforce- 
ment and  investigatory  procedure  than 
has  previously  sufficed.  The  matter  of 
standards  and  conduct  of  Members  has 
become,  in  my  opinion,  a  subject  for  an 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  select 
committee  which  this  resolution  creates. 

The  creation  of  the  select  committee 
is  another  acknowledgment  that  con- 
duct and  standards  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are  ex- 
pected to  be  far  superior  to  those  ex- 
pected of  others. 

The  addition  of  a  rule  requiring  com- 
prehensive disclosure  of  assets,  liabili- 
ties, special  interests,  substantial  income, 
gifts,  and  reimbursements  to  Members 
and  those  employees  and  officers  of  the 
House  who  are  compensated  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $15,000  annually  is  likewise  sub- 
ject to  the  general  suspicion  that  such 
disclosure  requirements  may  serve  to 
mislead,  to  hide  and  protect  the  cleverly 
unethical,  rather  than  to  actually  dis- 
close the  personal  gains  and  benefits  de- 
rived from  political  influence.  But  here 
again,  it  is  my  belief  in  view  of  the  heavy 
responsibilities  which  we  bear  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  we  cannot  sur- 
render to  a  fatalistic  attitude  that  no 
improvement  is  possible,  and  that  it  is 
now  our  opportunity  and  boimden  re- 
sponsibility to  forge  a  meaningful  up- 
grading in  the  riiles  which  govern  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  join  in  the  introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  for  that  statement. 

Before  yielding  further,  I  would  like 
to  note  for  the  Record  our  pleasure  at 
having  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
the  Speakers  chair.  He  has,  perhaps, 
done  more  in  this  body  than  any  other 
Member  to  fight  for  a  strong  code  of 
ethics.  I  believe  it  is  altogether  appro- 
priate that  we  be  speaking  here  while 
he  is  presiding.  I  believe  further  it  Is 
altogether  appropriate  that  he  Is  here 
when  we  new  Republican  Members  are 
speaking  out  for  many  of  the  things  for 
which  he  has  been  fighting  for  many 
years. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClttre]. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish, 
first,  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  effort  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  and  for  the  efforts  he  has 
extended  so  far  in  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  those  of  us  who  are  appearing 
in  support  of  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  must  put 
aside  consideration  of  such  pressing 
problems  as  the  Vietnamese  conflict  to 
discuss  the  personal  conduct  of  Members 
of  Congress.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
before  we  can  expect  the  people  to  re- 
spect the  laws  we  make,  there  must  be 
respect  for  the  lawmakers  themselves. 

There  are  those  who  will  question  the 
propriety  of  freshman  Congressmen  tak- 
ing the  floor  to  propose  ethical  standards 
for  all  Members,  most  of  whom  are  many 
years  our  senior.  As  for  myself,  I  can 
only  reply  that  It  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  be  elected  to  Congress  to  be  en- 


dowed with  the  capacity  to  tell  right 
from  wrong. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  certain  that  the  big 
turnover  in  the  congressional  elections 
last  fall  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
a  lack  of  public  confldence  in  govern- 
mental officials  on  all  levels.  The  rea- 
sons were  not  hard  to  flnd:  a  Senate 
employee  who  had  used  his  position  for 
personal  gain,  talk  of  a  credibility  gap, 
the  personal  conduct  of  certain  Members 
of  Congress  themselves.  If  those  of  us 
who  were  suddenly  thrust  into  positions 
of  leadership  do  not  seek  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  public  officials,  then  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  merely  traded  tweedle- 
dee  for  tweedledum.  I,  of  course,  do  not 
refer  to  those  Members  who  have  been 
returned. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find  so 
many  of  the  new  Congressmen  respond- 
ing to  this  challenge  with  proposals  for 
putting  our  house  in  order.  The  diverse 
approaches  in  our  bills  illustrate  the 
many  paths  available  to  us.  None  of 
those  participating  in  the  discussion  to- 
day are  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  say 
we  have  all  the  answers.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  of  us  has  been  encouraged  to 
suggest  varying  methods  for  establishing 
ethical  standards  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  choose  the  best  from  each. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  on  ethics  and 
disclosure.  My  bill  differs  from  the  basic 
measure  being  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  and  others  in  several  sig- 
nificant respects. 

For  one  thing,  I  suggest  a  revolving 
membership  for  the  proposed  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  No 
Member  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
judgment  of  other  Members  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

My  resolution  authorizes  the  proposed 
committee  to  issue  advisory  opinions, 
upon  request,  when  a  Member  is  un- 
certain as  to  whether  or  not  some  course 
of  action  open  to  him  is  ethical. 

I  have  also  proposed  penalties,  and  I 
suggest  that  where  there  is  a  finding  of 
willful  violation  of  the  House  rules,  the 
recommendation  must  be  expulsion.  And 
if  the  House  agrees  to  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  Member  expelled  may  never 
again  serve  in  a  Government  position, 
elective  or  otherwise,  except  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  define  a  code 
of  ethics,  but  the  committee  is  required 
under  my  bill  to  issue  its  first  recom- 
mendations by  August  31  of  this  year.  I 
would  expect  that  report  to  contain  a 
code  of  ethics  at  that  time. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  is  expected,  of  course,  to 
devise  a  code  of  ethics.  In  this  cormec- 
tion,  I  would  expect  the  committee  to 
consider  such  matters  as  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  acquired  during 
official  duties  for  personal  gain;  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts;  pressuring  employees 
to  make  contributions  to  political  and 
charitable  organizations;  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  and  abuse  of  the  ac- 
counts available  to  us  for  running  a  con- 
gressional office;  or,  for  that  matter, 
slush  funds  and  the  use  of  campaign  con- 
tributions for  personal  pmposes.  Like- 
wise, the  committee  should  formulate 
rules  by  which  communications  between 
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a  Member  and  an  agency  with  respect 
to  any  adjudicatory  matter  or  rulemak- 
ing would  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record  of  that  proceeding.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  that  where  it  is 
difacult  to  translate  ethical  standards 
Into  legislative  form,  the  oath  be  rewrit- 
ten to  include  those  provisions. 

I  hope  it  never  becomes  necessary  for 
the  proposed  committee  to  investigate  a 
Member.  But  if  it  does,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  prepared  to  discipline  its  own.  Cre- 
ating the  committee  will,  at  the  very 
least,  remove  from  partisan  politics  such 
unpleasant  matters  as  the  one  we  must 
face  on  Wednesday. 

Most  of  the  bills  being  introduced  to- 
day require  each  Member  to  file  annually 
a  public  statement  of  his  personal  hold- 
ings. My  bill  will  extend  most  of  these 
requirements  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  requirement 
should  cause  no  embarrassment  to  any- 
one who  Is  truly  above  suspicion,  for  we 
are  indeed  public  servants. 

If,  when  history  judges  the  record  of 
the  90th  Congress,  it  can  be  said  that  this 
was  the  time  when  the  faith  in  the  Con- 
gress was  restored  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, then  it  can  also  be  written  that  this 
was  the  time  when  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government  was  reaffirmed 
and  freedom  did  indeed  flourish. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  applaud  the  fine 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  to  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  one  point  he  made;  that  Is. 
our  discussion  today  and  the  bills  and 
resolutions  we  offer  are  presented  with 
the  complete  and  wholehearted  support 
of  the  party  leaders.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  for  the  country 
that  we  discussed  our  intention  with  our 
party  leaders  and  received  full  encoxir- 
agement  from  them  to  proceed  In  this 
manner.  This  is  important  to  recognize. 
I  would  underscore  that  statement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  I  agree  totally. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  out 
that  additional  hiformation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment.  This  is  one  thing 
I  wish  to  underscore;  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  talking  behind  the  backs  of  our 
elders.  We  have  their  support.  This  Is 
important. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  addition  to  my  comments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  body  of  men  engaged  in 
a  common  task,  seeking  a  conrunon  ob- 
jective, and  working  together  to  achieve 
a  common  end  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  the  beneflt  of  a  common 
set  of  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  per- 
sonal conduct  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
I  speak  of  the  advisability  of  having 
a  code  of  ethics  governing  the  conduct 


and  standards  of  Members  of  Congress. 
After  all,  we  are  here  only  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  is  to  serve  our 
constituency  and  our  country  in  an  able 
and  honorable  way.  But.  considering 
the  relative  values  we  all  possess,  it  does 
seem  presvunptuous  to  expect  every 
Member  of  this  large  body  to  hold  identi- 
cal sets  of  values  where  their  conduct  In 
relation  to  this  body  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  if  we 
had  an  established  set  of  rules,  which 
were  unquestionably  enforced,  they 
would  help  each  of  us  to  serve  our  con- 
stituency and  country  in  the  able  and 
honorable  way  expected  of  us.  This 
would  materially  benefit  this  Congress 
by  allowing  it  to  proceed  with  its  im- 
portant work,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  each  Member  is  aware  of  his  obliga- 
tions, and  will  abide  by  them  once  he  is 
so  apprised. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  prompt  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion creating  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  and  establishing 
clear-cut  requirements  for  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  timely  comments. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  deep  concern  over  re- 
cent acts  that  have  cast  dark  shadows  of 
doubt  over  the  entire  Congress  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Today.  I  have  introduced  a  separate 
resolution  that,  Uke  others  Introduced 
here  today,  would  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

However,  on  the  matter  of  disclosure 
of  financial  interests,  my  resolution  dif- 
fers from  others.  The  difference  is  in 
the  method  of  disclosure  and  in  the  teeth 
put  into  the  requirement  for  accurate 
disclosure. 

This  resolution  would  require  Mem- 
bers and  certain  employees  to  file  armu- 
ally  with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  copy  of  their  financial 
statement  and  a  copy  of  their  income  tax 
return.  The  latter,  of  course,  would  re- 
quire further  implementing  legislation. 
Under  my  resolution,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
select  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
examine  these  financial  reports  and, 
should  they  find  anything  wrong,  would 
be  empowered  to  conduct  such  investi- 
gations as  they  deemed  necessary.  Re- 
ports of  wrongdoings  would  be  filed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  with  the  House  for  ap- 
propriate action. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  body,  and  as 
the  single  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Delaware  to  this  body,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  establish  hi  the  House 
an  effective  body  to  investigate  and  act 
on  allegations  of  misconduct  of  Members 
and  of  staff  members  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  continue  to  have  res- 
ervations regarding  the  integrity  of  this 
body  and  reservations  regarding  its  will- 
ingne.ss  to  condone  the  actions  of  Mem- 
bers and  staff  members  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct. 


Justice  for  Members  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  might  be  accused,  as  well  as, 
public  demand  for  the  highest  standards 
of  conduct  by  Members  and  their  staffs, 
makes  imperative  the  immediate  estab- 
Ushment  of  this  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct — and  certain 
amendments  to  House  rules  that  will  pro- 
vide the  means  to  quickly  ferret  out  any 
who  might  be  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Under  the  resolution  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  would  be  established,  hav- 
ing a  membership  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers divided  evenly  betv^een  the  major- 
ity and  minority  parties.  It  would  be 
empowered  to  recommend  rules  and  reg- 
ulations it  deems  necessary  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers and  by  staff  members  of  the  House. 
It  would  have  authority  to  investigate 
alleged  breaches  of  conduct,  recommend 
appropriate  action  and  report  violations 
of  law  to  the  proper  Federal  and  State 
authorities. 

Further,  the  resolution  I  offer  would 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  require 
that  Members  and  their  employees  who 
are  paid  more  than  $10,000  annually  file 
with   the   Comptroller   General   of   the 
United  States  a  financial  statement  and 
a  copy  of  their  income  tax  return.     This 
closely  parallels  a  proposal  made  in  the 
other  body  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Delaware. 
This  section  of  my  resolution  differs 
from  others  in  that  the  others  require 
only  the  filing  of  a  financial  statement. 
The  difference  is  in  the  amoimt  of 
teeth  we  want  to  put  in  legislation  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  financial  interests. 
A   financial   statement   can   refiect   as 
much  or  as  little  as  the  preparer  wishes 
it  to  reflect.    Most  of  us  would  report 
assets  and  liabilities  to  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  law.    However,  it  is  not  the 
actions  of  most  of  us  that  have  caused 
us    concern,    and    that    recently    have 
caused  a  decline  in  the  respect  of  the 
House  by  the  American  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  could 
if  he  so  desired,  simply  file  an  incomplete 
financial  statement — there  seems  to  be 
no  punishment  for  that — or  could  con- 
ceal his  assets  In  the  names  of  other 
parties. 

By  the  requirement  to  have  Members 
and  certain  staff  members  file  a  copy  of 
their  annual  income  tax  return  along 
with  their  financial  statement,  we  would 
give  teeth  to  the  requirement  for  accu- 
rate disclosure  of  financial  interests. 
While  there  may  be  no  penalties  for  fiUng 
an  incomplete  financial  statement,  there 
are  severe  penalties  for  filing  a  false  in- 
come tax  return.  And  the  proper  filing 
of  the  latter  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  would  prompt 
complete  and  accurate  disclosure  of  the 
former. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 

COWGER]. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  the  other  new  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  sincere  interest  in  es- 
tablishing rules  of  conduct  for  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  quite  obvious  that  public 
opinion  dictates  a  firm  and  clear  state- 
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ment  of  principles  from  all  of  us— new 
and  old,  important  and  the  new  and  the 
mighty,  ricn  and  poor,  Republican  and 
Democrat.  : 

I  am  in  complete  favor  wit|i  this  bUl 
and  urge  its  adoption.  We  mi^st  have  a 
strong  measure — if  not  this  one — then, 
at  least  another  that  will  be  equally  as 
demanding.  For  my  part,  I  intend  to  im- 
mediately comply  with  the  spij-it  of  this 
bill,  by  furnishing  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Congress,  a  complete  statement  of  my 
assets,  my  interests,  and  my  incpme.  It  Is 
hoped  that  all  our  other  coUefigues  will 
join  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuc' 
tinguished  president  of  the  ne 
can  Members  of  this  Congress, 
him  for  those  comments.  , 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  for  the  establishnjent  of  re- 
quirements calling  for  disclosure  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  certain  business, 
lobby,  and  nepotic  relationships. 

As  we  all  know,  Congress  adopted  a 
'code  of  ethics"  in  July  1958.  that  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  individuals  in  Gov- 
ernment service.  Regretfully,  the  word- 
ing of  the  code  is.  of  necessitsf,  general, 
and  therefore  lacking  in  strength-  It  has 
no  muscle. 

Our  effort  today  is  an  attempt  to  add 
strength  to  the  "code  of  ethlcs'J  that  now 
exists.  In  my  mind,  it  is  gooq  that  this 
Is  being  attempted  in  a  positivelight  and 
not  In  a  negative — do  not  do — manner. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  saild: 

UUle  progress  can  b«  made  by  merely  at- 
tempting to  repress  what  Is  evlli  our  hope 
lies  in  developing  what  Is  good. 

Today,  the  90th  Congress  is  b^ing  chal- 
lenged to  develop  what  is  good. 

The  resolution  that  I  introduce  today 
calls  for  the  public  recording  of]  those  re- 
lationships and  situations  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  considered  questionable.  The 
resolution  does  not  say  that  th^  hiring  of 
relatives  is  all  bad.  It  does  n()t  say  the 
business  connections  are  all  bacj.  It  does 
not  say  that  communications  Iwith  lob- 
byists are  bad.  What  it  does  say  is  that 
these  relationships  should  be  recorded  in 
such  a  way  that  the  public  ca^  observe 
them  and  determine  when  "cdnflicts  of 
interest"  exist.  I 

John  C.  Calhoun  observed  th^t— 

The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  con- 
sists m  considering  offices  a  public  Itrust. 

Hopefully,  the  resolution  hete  offered 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  ^public  to 
evaluate  the  manner  In  which  these 
officeholders  honor  this  trust.  I 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
this  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  ^ntleman 
from  Arkansas  for  those  comments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  $peaker,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  the  gjentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  and  many  of 
my  other  colleagues  in  Introdilclng  this 
ethics  and  disclosure  resolutloli.    Since 


my  election  last  November,  I  have  heard 
from  many  of  my  constituents  who  seem 
to  be  losing  their  confidence  in  many  of 
our  public  officials. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  one  letter 
which  expresses  a  rather  harsh  and  un- 
justified opinion  of  Congress: 

I,  like  millions  of  other  Americans,  have 
come  to  realize  that  Congress  has  degen- 
erated to  a  mere  shadow  of  Its  once  great 
Image.  The  conduct  of  many  representa- 
tives and  senators  has  been  highly  repre- 
hensible. Now.  one  member  Is  trying  to 
blackmail  Congress  because  he  Itnows  that 
a  large  number  of  members  are  guilty  of 
criminal  misconduct  and  political  Immoral- 
ity. 

Although  I  have  been  in  Congress  only 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  conduct  of  one  or  two  Members 
may  have  tarnished  the  good  reputation 
of  this  great  body.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  of  the  high- 
est caliber  and  their  integrity  is  above 
reproach.  I  believe  this  impression  must 
be  corrected  and  that  public  confidence 
in  Congress  must  be  restored. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur- 
gently hope  this  or  similar  legislation 
will  be  adopted.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Crovemment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  dlstingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Prick],  my 
fellow  colleague,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for 
all  when  I  say  that  many  Members  of 
this  Congress  have  received  this  type  of 
letter,  and  many  of  us  know  that  the  peo- 
ple are  waiting  for  the  Congrress  to  act 
In  this  important  field. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dlstlngtilshed  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PETITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks  and  the  initiative  he  has 
taken  in  bringing  this  issue  before  the 
House. 

As  a  newly  elected  Congressman,  I  feel 
certain  that  there  are  very  few  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not 
practice  adherence  to  a  high  code  of  per- 
sonal morality  and  conduct. 

Because  of  this,  there  Is  an  almost 
unanimous  concern  for  the  good  name  of 
this  body  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 

In  an  effort  to  give  these  feelings  posi- 
tive form,  I  have  earlier  in  this  session 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  bring 
about  changes  In  the  House  rules  making 
it  impossible  for  any  individual  Member 
of  this  great  body,  regardless  of  race  or 
political  status,  to  corrupt  his  high  office 
or  bring  shame  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  strongly  that  no  duly  elected  in- 
dividual Member  of  Congress  should  be 
singled  out  from  our  midst  to  he  judged 
against  any  special  standard  against 
which  we  are  not  all  ready  and  willing  to 
be  judged. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  world  in  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing manner  that  we  are  men  and 
women  who  are  as  true  to  duty  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  who  do  not  fear  to  call 
sin  by  Its  true  name,  men  and  women 
who  will  stand  for  right  though  the 
heavens  fall,  I  urge  the  entire  Congress, 


and  particularly  the  Members  who  sit  in 
positions  of  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  Insist  upon  the  immediate 
study  of,  and  action  upon,  proposed 
changes  In  House  rules  that  will  renew 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  this  bastion  of  representative 
government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  the  other  partici- 
pating Members  of  the  90th  Club.  I  am 
most  anxious  that  we  take  this  decisive 
step  to  put  our  house  in  order — by  boldly 
Introducing  legislation  to  formulate  a 
strong  code  of  ethics. 

The  present  conduct  of  Members  of 
Congress  is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
American — it  should  be  of  utmost,  of 
paramount,  concern  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  meet  this  Issue  head  on  and 
to  do  something  constructive  and  mean- 
ingful to  resolve  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us.  We  are  and  must  ever  be 
servants  of  the  people  who  choose  us  to 
represent  them  In  the  U.S.  Congress— 
and  we  not  only  must  serve  with  dignity 
and  integrity,  but  there  should  be  no 
doubt  or  cloud  In  the  understanding  of 
the  American  people.  Confidence  in  all 
Members  of  Congress  in  all  their  en- 
deavors should  never  again  be  shaken. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  has 
not  been  established  long  before  now. 
Let  us  not  let  another  session  of  Congress 
become  history  without  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  to  establish 
clearly  recognized  standards  of  conduct 
and  ethics. 

Today  I  join  in  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  an  appropriate  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  approaches  to  the  problem.  Let 
us  put  our  heads  together  and  come  out 
with  a  good  workable  solution  we  can  all 
live  with — one  that  will  remove  the  pub- 
lic cynicism  which  unfortunately  exists 
today. 

I  fear  no  standards  which  can  gauge 
and  measure  my  personal  conduct  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  job  which  confronts  us. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution  because  I  deeply  believe 
that  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively  to  preserve  what 
is  left  of  our  integrity  and  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.  Today 
there  Is  doubt  In  too  many  minds  across 
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the  country  about  the  personal  conduct 
of  Members  of  this  body. 

In  2  days,  we  will  act  on  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  as  a  Congressman,  used  his 
position  in  Government  for  his  own  per- 
sonal gain.  The  other  body  of  Congress 
is  today  conducting  a  similar  investiga- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers. 

Unfortunately  it  takes  only  one  corrupt 
Congressman  to  seed  the  false  idea  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  are  guilty  of 
similar  indiscretions.  Today,  much  of 
the  growing  public  cynicism  is  due  to  our 
own  ponderous  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  implementing  some 
tough,  but  fair,  standards  of  personal 
conduct.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  take 
strong  action  against  the  occasional  pub- 
lically  identified  offender,  but  we — to  a 
man — must  establish  and  live  by  the  very 
highest  objective  public  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct.  Let  us  get  moving  and 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  we  are  deeply  hon- 
ored to  serve  in  our  capacity  of  public 
trust  and  wish  to  act,  in  every  instance, 
only  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Let  us  establish  an  objective  code  of 
conduct  which  will  apply  to  all  Members 
of  this  body  by  which  the  activities  of 
each  and  every  Member  can  be  measured. 
Only  with  such  an  overall  objective 
standard  of  conduct  can  we  eliminate  the 
public  doubt  that  arises  when — in  the 
absence  of  an  overall  objective  stand- 
ard— one  man  is  singled  out  and  punished 
for  improper  conduct. 

This  resolution  is  not  offered  as  a  cure- 
all  but  rather  as  a  long  overdue  begin- 
ning. Certainly  it  will  take  good  faith 
and  earnest  concern  of  us  all  if  we  are  to 
develop  and  implement  a  meaningful 
code  of  personal  conduct.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  body,  I  look  to  my 
senior  colleagues  for  advice  and  counsel 
in  this  matter,  so  that  we  who  are  new 
to  the  House  can  make  full  use  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  you  represent. 
But  let  us  get  moving — let  us  quit  spin- 
ning our  wheels.  Let  us  get  something 
done.  Let  us  answer  mounting  public 
concern  about  the  integrity  of  Congress 
with  a  hard-hitting,  straightforward  code 
of  conduct  that  does  the  job. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  stand 
ready  to  work  on  this  issue  with  any 
interested  Member,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  this 
job  done.  And  I  suspect  it  will  take 
determined  and  imielenting  effort  of  this 
kind  to  finally  overcome  the  inertia  and 
bring  about  this  long  overdue  reform. 

Until  such  time,  however,  as  an  objec- 
tive code  of  conduct  is  operational,  I  will, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  vol- 
untarily file  with  the  Clerk  four  annual 
statements  for  insertion  into  the  public 
record. 

The  first  voluntary  statement  will  be 
full  disclosure  annually  of  my  earnings 
and  assets  and  I  will  shortly  supply  this 
statement.  And  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  is  not  a  new  idea  with  me.  During 
my  recent  campaign  for  election,  I  vol- 
untarily made  such  a  complete  public 
disclosure. 

The  second  annual  statement  will 
certify  that  I  have  not  had  any  relatives 
on  my  congressional  payroll  or  working 


in  any  other  capacity,  with  or  for,  any 
governmental  agency. 

The  third  statement  will  certify  that 
I  have  held  nc  interest,  personally  or 
beneficially,  in  any  firm  that  is  a  major 
supplier  to  Government,  or  in  any  firm 
that  operates  under  direct  Government 
charter  or  supervision,  such  as  TV  sta- 
tions, airlines,  and  so  forth. 

The  fourth  statement  will  list  all  con- 
gressional travel  expenses  Incurred  by  me 
and  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 

I  will  make  these  statements  available 
for  public  review  laecause  I  wish  to  have 
my  personal  conduct  in  these  areas 
above  suspicion — at>ove  any  lowest  de- 
nominator of  conduct  possibly  occa- 
sioned by  some  Member  who  may  misuse 
his  position  of  trust  for  his  own  gain. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  forthright  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  No  Member  of  oui- 
group  has  helped  more  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  to  this  discussion  and 
to  the  background  work  that  went  into  it. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  other  newly  elected  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  in  urging, 
as  strongly  as  we  can,  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Con- 
duct and  proper  standards  to  govern 
this  House. 

This  committee  should  recommend 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  insure  such  proper  standards  of 
conduct — and  not  only  by  Members  of 
the  House  but  also  by  officers  or  employ- 
ee.s  of  the  House.  In  my  judgment,  such 
rules  and  regulations  should  Include  a 
provision  prohibiting  any  Member  of  this 
House  from  employing  any  member  of 
his  family  on  his  staff. 

I  do  not  think  that  mere  disclosure  of 
such  employment  Is  sufficient  in  view  of 
the  mood  of  this  House  and  the  recogni- 
tion by  many  Members  of  the  pressing 
need  for  meaningful  action.  I  think  it  is 
also  imperative  in  view  of  the  mood  of 
the  country. 

The  committee  should  also  be  given 
power  to  make  investigations  of  the 
conduct  of  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  in  my  judg- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  recommend 
censure,  suspension,  or  expulsion  of  any 
such  Member  or  officer  or  employee  after 
an  investigation — and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize— after  a  fair  and  complete 
hearing. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
other  newly  elected  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Republican  Party  for 
doing  what  you  have  done  here  today.  I 
think  you  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  pointing  out  the  existence  of  a  very 
important  problem.  The  solution  that 
you  offer  appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable, 
honorable,  and  just.    I  think  the  services 


that  you  have  rendered  will  stand  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  in  good 
stead  when  this  very  important  matter 
comes  before  it  for  deliberation  and  the 
formation  or  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  who  is 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee which  has  already  issued,  sis  most 
of  us  recognize  here  today,  a  forthright 
statement  calling  for  the  selection  and 
establishment  of  a  special  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  commend  the  new 
Members  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
once  again  urge  with  respect  to  this  very 
important  matter  that  the  House  not  say 
it  cannot  be  done,  or  this  is  old  hat,  or 
that  it  has  been  tried. 

I  urge  that  we  take  a  new  and  fresh 
look  at  the  problem,  and  I  urge  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  work  diligently  and  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  creation  of  an 
Ethics  Committee,  but  for  the  adoption 
of  a  meaningful  code  of  ethics  which  will 
show  the  country  that  we  are  determined 
to  do  something  about  this  ethical  cloud 
that  hangs  over  this  Illustrious  body. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  basic 
tenet  of  American  democratic  philosophy 
is  the  proscription  that  our  Nation  is  to 
be  a  government  of  laws,  not  men.  In 
order  that  Congress  achieve  the  ultimate 
moral  strength  in  its  role  as  the  crucible 
of  American  laws  it  must  indeed  also 
govern  itself  under  a  code  of  ethics  which 
measures  every  Member  as  an  equal.  No 
American  can  feel  secure  in  moral 
righteousness  and  punishment  vented 
against  any  man,  unless  every  man  is 
governed  in  all  respects  with  the  same 
laws. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  integrity,  and  that  includes 
the  integrity  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  anyone  else.  We  have 
all  been  honored  by  our  people  at  home 
who  have  charged  us  with  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  representing  them  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
expect  us  to  work  diligently  and  honestly 
in  their  behalf. 

We  must  never  reach  a  point  where  we 
feel  that  Members  of  Congress  need  not 
adhere  to  the  same  high  standard  of 
conduct  and  integrity  that  is  expected 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  Nation. 
In  contrast,  we  should  try  to  be  a  model 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  a 
number  of  incidents  in  recent  years  have 
made  the  people  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment. But  a  good  share  of  the  problem 
does  indeed  lie  with  the  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  their  responsibility  to 
lead  the  crusade  to  prove  to  the  people 
that  the  Congiess  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  insist  on  ab- 
solutely honest  and  upright  conduct  by 
those  in  public  service. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
representative  government  in  any  coun- 
try, that  the  citizens  who  agree  to 
be  governed  by  a  system  of  manmade 
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laws,  have  continual  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  the  highest  degree  of  ethics. 
Faith  in  our  form  of  government  must 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  Th^re  must 
be  assurances  and  protections  for  U.S. 
citizens.  , 

One  way  to  help  do  this,  Mr.  3peaker, 
is  to  establish  a  code  of  ethics  In  Con- 
gress which  will  apply  to  every  rtian  and 
woman  who  is  commissioned  ,by  the 
people  to  work  here.  It  should  be  a 
code  that  will  make  explicit  the  require- 
ments and  responsibilities  of  thfe  Mem- 
bers, t 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  i|i  repre- 
sentative government  for  33  yfears.  I 
hope  to  continue  working  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  our  citizens  in  theif  Legis- 
lature. To  help  achieve  that  goal,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues,  the 
newly  elected  Members  of  Confess,  in 
this  very  worthy  goal.  | 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Ipleased 
to  introduce  a  resolution  herej  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  similarl  though 
not  identical  to  that  of  my  colleagues, 
to  establish  a  House  Committee  o|i  Ethics 
and  to  provide  for  full  disclosuije  of  fi- 
nancial holdings.  The  events  of  past 
weeks  have  reflected  poorly  on  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and,  in  fact,  all  Members  of  Congress. 
If  the  legislative  branch  is  to  maiiitain  its 
role  as  a  vital  part  of  our  dendocracy, 
then  it  must  have  the  confldenc^  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  can  haifdly  ask 
for  or  expect  to  receive  that  corlfldence 
until  we  are  prepared  to  operate  in  the 
light  of  public  disclosure. 

My  resolution,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing an  Ethics  Committee  and  requiring 
full  public  disclosure  of  assets  ind  in- 
debtedness, prohibits  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  appoint- 
ing or  recommending  for  appoftitment 
any  members  of  their  f amUy  for  positions 
on  the  House  payroll.  I  feel  that  ithe  re- 
cent disclosures  indicating  that  a  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  had  relatives  on 
their  payrolls  did  grievous  damage  to  the 
image  of  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public.  Although  in  ntost  in- 
stances expenditures  for  family  members 
can  be  quite  legitimate,  the  oppqrtunlty 
for  misuse  of  public  fimds  remains. 

In  recent  months  the  conqept  of 
credibility  has  been  challenged  1  in  the 
executive  branch  of  govemmeni.  Re- 
spect for  the  Congress  has  reached  new 
lows  with  the  disclosure  of  questionable 
practices  by  some  of  Its  Members.  It 
falls,  then,  to  the  Members  of  thjis  body 
to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Ijhe  Na- 
tion that  we  will  govern  ourselves  toy  rule 
of  law. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Spetiker,  oVer  the 
years  a  great  national  concern  has  grown 
about  the  conduct  and  practices  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Events  of  recent 
months  have  highlighted  this  concern, 
and,  if  any  good  can  ever  come  from  such 
circumstances,  it  will  ho[>efully  t»ke  the 
form  of  greater  and  continuing  I  efforts 
at  policing  ourselves  to  the  degree  that 
assuming  the  public  trxist  will  mean  ex- 
actly that.  For  unless  we  begin  to  police 
ourselves  effectively,  a  credibilito^  gap, 
at  least  in  terms  of  ethics  and  conduct, 
will  exist  here  in  the  legislative  branch, 
as  well  as  in  the  executive. 

While  I  join  in  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 


of  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  I  am  convinced  that  our  efforts 
in  this  area  must  attain  a  high  degree  of 
permanency  and  stability.  Perhaps  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  committee 
would  best  serve  this  end  and  develop 
the  t3T)e  of  continuity  necessary  to  treat 
all  Members  equally  rather  than  dealing 
with  individual  controversies  once  they 
have  reached  the  crisis  stage. 

Our  prime  goal  must  be  public  confi- 
dence. The  people  must  not  have  doubts 
as  to  whether  Members  of  this  House  are 
expected  to  live  up  to  high  ethical  stand- 
ards. The  people  have  every  right  to 
expect  their  lawmakers  not  to  be  law- 
breakers. 

The  action  of  a  few  can  and  will  re- 
flect on  the  reputation  of  the  total.  Our 
task  must  be  then,  to  set  standards  for  all 
Members  so  that  this  body,  individually 
and  collectively,  will  be  above  suspect. 

It  is  fitting  that  new  Members  of  the 
House  are  speaking  out.  for  our  mandate 
clearly  reflects  a  public  concern.  May  it 
not  fall  on  closed  ears.  The  immediate 
public  interest  and  the  long-range  inter- 
ests of  Congress  so  demand. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
the  public  opinion  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  is  at  a  low  ebb.  In  order 
to  counteract  this  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  take  measures  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation determining  the  future  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  People  are  entitled  to 
know  the  financial  interests  and  dealings 
of  their  elected  officials,  and  whether  any 
of  their  relatives  are  on  the  Goveniment 
payroll. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  This  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  six  Members  from  each 
side  of  the  aisle,  would  have  the  power 
to  investigate  alleged  misconduct  of 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House.  The  resolution  would  also  re- 
quire full  disclosiire  of  assets,  liabilities, 
gifts,  and  so  forth,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  spouses  and  members  of  their 
staffs.  It  further  provides  for  disclosure 
of  interests  on  any  business  dealings  with 
or  regulated  by  the  Government,  and  re- 
quires a  listing  of  relatives  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  To  enforce  these  dis- 
closures the  committee  would  design  ap- 
propriate forms  to  be  filled  out  by  the 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  90th  Congress  show  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  for  integrity  in 
Goverrmient  by  early  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct in  the  House. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  a  short-lived  ver- 
sion of  an  ethics  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  the  waning  hours  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Its  powers,  however,  were 
severely  limited  by  amendment.  In  its 
report  to  the  House,  issued  last  Decem- 
ber, it  urged  that  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
be  created  by  the  House  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 


Congress,  issued  last  July,  also  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  such  a  select 
committee  in  the  House.  In  the  other 
Chamber  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  has  been  in  existence 
since  1964.  The  House  has  been  derelict 
in  its  failure  to  follow  suit. 

At  the  begimiing  of  this  Congress  the 
House  refused  to  seat,  pending  investiga- 
tion, a  Member  of  long  standing  because 
of  apparent — one  is  compelled  to  say 
transparent — abuse  of  his  perquisites 
and  privileges  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  chairman  of  an 
important  committee.  Allegations  of 
misbehavior  on  the  part  of  this  Member 
had  long  been  blazoned  in  the  press,  yet 
no  investigation  of  his  conduct  was 
forthcoming  in  the  House  until  the  courts 
in  his  home  State  charged  him  with 
criminal  contempt.  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  moral  conscience  of  one 
of  the  four  most  powerful  governmental 
institutions  in  this  country.  If  there  had 
been  in  existence  an  ethics  committee, 
empowered  to  investigate  alleged  misbe- 
havior by  Members  of  the  House,  it  is 
certain  that  this  unfortunate  oversight 
would  not  have  occurred. 

Public  confidence  in  the  Congress  has 
slipped  precipitously  In  the  last  few 
years.  To  restore  that  confidence  it  is 
imperative  that  we  now  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
and  that  we  give  it  the  power  necessary 
to  insure  prompt  and  effective  action 
when  Members  of  the  House  abuse  their 
office.  The  integrity  of  this  body  and 
its  Members  must  not  be  permitted  to 
be  compromised  by  the  deeds  of  the  few. 
An  Independent  ethics  committee  is  the 
best  guarantor  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  a  Member  once  brought 
before  such  a  committee  would  stand 
convicted  in  the  public's  eye  even  should 
the  committee  exonerate  him  of  all  alle- 
gation of  misbehavior.  This  contention 
will  not  survive  scrutiny.  This  Nation 
still  believes  in  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused until  guilt  is  groven  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
high  principle  of  justice  will  be  voided 
because  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  might  investigate  a 
Congressman's  behavior.  Indeed,  a 
"clean  bill  of  health"  from  the  commit- 
tee should  dispel  the  doubts  and  concern 
which  might  obtain  about  a  Member's 
actions.  To  doubt  this  indicts  the  public's 
sense  of  fair  play,  decency,  and  justice. 
Let  us  remember,  furthermore,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  would  be  not 
to  act  as  an  inquisitor  but  rather  as  an 
investigator.  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  any  case,  report 
these  to  the  House,  and  recommend  a 
course  of  action.  We  are  most  emphat- 
ically not  creating  a  star  chamber  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  question  of 
ethical  conduct  by  a  Congressman  is  a 
thorny  thicket.  I  caimot  believe  that 
any  significant  number  of  Congressmen 
deliberately  engage  in  criminal,  or  even 
questionable,  conduct.  Nevertheless,  pre- 
dicaments face  us  at  every  turn.  One  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  these  is  the  dif- 
ficult and  complex  matter  of  confilct  of 
interest.  If  a  Member  is  a  lawyer,  for 
example,  he  may  be  uncertain  as  to  which 
clients  he,  or  especially  the  law  firm  with 
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which  he  may  be  associated,  may  repre- 
sent in  suits  involved  with  the  Govern- 
ment. He  may  own  stock  and  find  him- 
self in  a  perplexing  dilemma  because  a 
bill  on  which  he  should  vote  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  constituency  also  affects  his 
own  vested  interests. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  ex  parte 
communications  with  agencies  of  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  constituents. 
What  line  may  he  not  trespass  in  this 
regard  as  he  attempts  to  hasten  action. 
Then  there  is  that  biennial  headache  of 
campaign  fimds. 

These  are  only  three  problems  en- 
countered by  virtually  every  Congress- 
man for  which  no  adequate  guides  exist. 
The  Code  of  Ethics  passed  in  1958.  while 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  simply  fails 
to  provide  assistance  to  a  Congressman 
in  these  important  areas — and  others. 
A  real  service  would  be  performed  by  a 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct if  it  were  authorized  to  recommend 
a  more  explicit  Code  of  Ethics  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  regard  to  these 
matters.  I,  for  one.  would  welcome  rec- 
ommendations of  this  nature  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  logic  clearly  support  the  creation  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  Temerity  and  not  timidity  Is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  the  ethics 
and  disclosure  bill.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  a  uniform  standard 
by  which  all  Members  of  Congress  can  be 
judged  by  the  American  people.  It  is 
our  position  that  no  duly  elected  individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress  should  be 
judged  against  any  special  standard 
against  which  all  Members  are  not 
ready  and  willing  to  be  judged. 

The  bill  is  well  conceived,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  stands  as  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  stand- 
ard of  conduct  for  the  Members  of  this 
House.  I  strongly  urge  inunediate  study 
of  and  consideration  on  this  important 
legislation. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  Mr.  Bush's. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
a  bill  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  The  creation  of 
this  conunlttee  is  vital  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  this 
Congress  and  to  insure  that  the  present 
and  future  Congresses  will  warrant  such 
confidence  and  respect. 

The  American  public  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  their  elected  Representatives 
and  the  officers  and  employees  of  this 
House,  superior  standards  of  conduct. 
We,  as  public  servants,  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  fair 
and  representative  government  for  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation.  In  order 
to  do  this,  our  behavior  and  conduct 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

This  select  committee,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  established  in  the  89th 
Congress,  is  desirable  for  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  Members  and  House 
employees.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
in  order  for  Members  and  employees  of 
this  House  to  give  proper  and  adequate 


service  to  the  public,  standards  and  a 
supervisory  body  must  be  established. 

I  believe  that  this  committee,  along 
with  the  standards  it  will  establish,  will 
provide  a  suitable  deterrent  to  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  put  personal  ambi- 
tion ahead  of  service  to  their  country. 
This  committee  will  serve  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  its  employees  will  meet 
their  sworn  obligation  to  serve  God  and 
country. 

Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  a  resolution 
creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  similar  to  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  my  colleagues.  In 
addition  to  creating  a  Select  Committee, 
this  bill  will  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  adding  rule 
XLin.  The  new  rule  requires  that  each 
Member,  officer,  and  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  file  the  fol- 
lowing information  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House : 

First,  the  name  and  address  of  any 
business  which  is  Government  controlled 
or  licensed  in  which  the  individual  has  a 
financial  interest,  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  any  professional  firm  which 
engages  in  practice  before  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  individual 
has  a  financial  interest,  and  third,  the 
name  of  each  person  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  who  is  a  member  of  the 
family  or  other  relative  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  respon.sibility  is  upon  each  of  us 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  such  measures  which  will 
insure  that  all  Members,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  this  House  will  fulfill  their 
sworn  duty. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Members  who  are  proposing  that  a  se- 
lect committee  be  established  on  stand- 
ards and  conduct  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  not  attempting  to  be 
presumptuous,  nor  are  they  suggesting 
that  the  Members  who  came  here  before 
them  have  been  guilty  of  low  standards 
and  bad  conduct.  We  know  that,  with 
a  few  possible  exceptions,  the  integrity 
and  honor  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  beyond  question. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  Congress  generally. 
Because  of  a  few  highly  publicized  de- 
partures from  a  standard  the  American 
people  feel  is  required  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  a  belief  seems  to 
have  grown  up  that  most  Members  of 
this  honorable  body  indulge  in  practices 
of  misconduct  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  at  this  belief  that  our  resolution  is 
aimed. 

Our  resolution  is  not  complicated.  It 
would  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
lect committee  of  12  members — six  from 
each  political  party — to  be  named  by  the 
Speaker  and  empowered  to  investigate 
any  violation  of  the  law  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  would  call  upon 
Members  to:  first,  make  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  assets,  liabilities,  honorari- 
ums, and  so  forth,  held  by  them,  their 
spouses  or  any  staff  members  making 
more  than  $15,000  annually;  second, 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  any  interest, 
either  financially  or  through  kinship, 
with   any   firm    practicing   before    any 


Federal  agency;  third,  make  a  full  dis- 
closure of  any  interest,  regardless  of 
amount,  in  any  business  whose  right  to 
operate  is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent,  and  fourth,  miake  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  any  relatives — immediate  fam- 
ily— carried  on  their  congressional  pay- 
rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  kind  of  gesture  of  honorability  is 
desperately  required  at  this  time  in  our 
history. 

The  credibility  gap — not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  Congressmen — 
has  now  grown  to  such  incredible  size 
that  it  is  more  than  a  political  issue, 
it  is  a  menace  to  this  Nation.  Our  peo- 
ple are  confused,  utterly,  by  confiict- 
ing  statements  from  Government  offi- 
cials about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  need 
for  a  missile  defense,  the  subsidizing  of 
left-wing  organizations  by  the  CIA,  the 
doubts  cast  on  the  Warren  Commission's 
findings,  the  direction  of  the  economy, 
the  cause  of  inflation,  the  increase  in 
crime  on  the  streets,  to  name  just  a  few 
examples. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Congress  has 
a  great  responsibility  to  resolve  many  of 
these  doubts  and  I  am  confldent  that  it 
will.  But  on  the  question  of  its  own 
honor  and  integrity,  we  cannot  wait.  We 
must  show  the  American  people  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  that,  in  this  time  of  wide- 
spread disregard  for  law  and  order,  we 
intend  to  keep  the  U.S.  House  as  far 
above  suspicion  as  possible.  In  effect, 
our  own  right  to  act  for  the  American 
people  is  at  stake  in  this  question  of 
ethics.  We  must  establish  it  beyond  all 
question  and  quickly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  at 
no  time  in  this  century  has  the  Congress 
been  more  sharply  studied  by  the  public 
gaze  than  the  present.  Perhaps  at  no 
time  in  recent  memory  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  Congress  with  its  collective  mem- 
bership been  subject  to  such  popular 
criticism  and  censure  as  today.  The 
tragic  and  thoughtless  behavior  of  a  tiny 
element  of  this  House  has  reaped  pub- 
licity of  an  adverse  nature  far  in  excess 
of  the  quantity  of  the  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  Congress  is  now  suspect.  Hon- 
est, decent,  and  ethical  men  have  been 
forced  to  stand  in  the  baleful  light  of 
mistrust  that  has  rswiiated  from  the 
machinations  of  the  few. 

Our  linen  is  now  on  the  line.  And, 
as  long  as  it  is  there.  It  would  be  timely 
to  apply  some  new  detergents  to  the 
wash  and  give  the  American  people  a 
whiter  and  brighter  deal.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  my  own  package  of  soap  in 
the  form  of  an  ethics  and  disclosure 
bill.  Such  legislation,  like  soap,  must  be 
more  than  chosen  or  passed  upon.  Ethics 
do  not  become  a  permanent  state  of  af- 
fairs from  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill 
any  more  than  laimdry  becomes  per- 
petually radiant  through  one  pass  in  the 
washer.  It  takes  constant  dedication 
and  application  to  accomplish  both  jobs. 

The  bills  introduced  by  myself  and  my 
colleagues  are  only  a  beginning.  The 
real  enforceability  of  congressional 
ethics  lies  in  the  inner  person  of  the  in- 
dividual Member.     The  workability  of 
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any  such  system  lies  with  each  of  is.  As 
with  a  religious  creed,  acceptance  must 
be  essentially  voluntary  in  nature. 

But  today  we  may  choose  to  begin. 
Today  we  must  answer  a  trust,  onie  aris- 
ing from  the  biennial  mandata  of  a 
people  that  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
best  from  their  elected  representatives. 
We  can  give  them  no  less.  i 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  de- 
signed to  strengthen  public  confidence  in 
congressional  ethics.  J 

The  current  public  image  of  Congress 
demands  that  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  need  for  tighter  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Some  60  percent  of  those  answering  a  re- 
cent Gallop  poll  said  they  believe  the 
misuse  of  CJovemment  funds  by  Con- 
gressmen is  fairly  common.  Of  bourse, 
we  know  that  such  abuses  are,  in  fact, 
not  common,  but  there  have  been  k  num- 
ber of  such  polls  showing  a  distressing 
lack  of  public  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
public  officials.  The  number  of  Idlentical 
and  similar  measures  being  introduced 
today  demonstrates  to  the  Nation  ^  great 
desire,  particularly  on  the  part  oj  those 
of  us  who  are  newly  elected,  fot  some 
positive  steps  in  this  important  arpa. 

I  am  aware  that  Congress  dots  now 
have  a  code  of  ethics  to  which  any  per- 
son in  Government  service  shoiild  ad- 
here. Unfortunately,  the  best  of  codes 
will  not  provide  a  guarantee  agaihst  oc- 
casional misbehavior  by  Members. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  need  for  a  vehicle  in 
the  House  to  achieve  and  maintain  the 
highest  possible  standards  by  statute 
with  provisions  for  enforcement  triereof. 
To  fill  this  need,  I  am  introducinjr  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Ittuse  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  qompli- 
ance  with  regard  to  ethical  conduct  by 
compelling  public  disclosure  of  ft|iancial 
assets,  potential  conflicts  of  interests,  and 
other  areas  in  which  Members  or  their 
staffs  might  find  themselves — andj  there- 
by, the  Congress  as  an  institutiorJ — open 
to  public  criticism. 

I  recognize  that  disclosure  is  a  jthomy 
problem  to  many  of  my  colleagiies,  be- 
cause public  officials  are  also  Citizens 
with  personal  assets  and  aspiratiqns  and 
who  quite  naturally  feel  these  iiatters 
are  private  in  nature.  Howeverl  I  be- 
lieve disclosure  can  be  one  more  enective 
way  to  protect  the  integrity  of  elective 
office.  As  a  Michigan  State  seriator,  I 
voted  In  favor  of  such  a  disclosure  bill 
last  year.  Since  its  passage,  t  have 
found  the  statute  not  only  helpsj  insure 
that  the  public  interest  will  b^  safe- 
guarded but  it  can  serve  as  a  protective 
device  for  legislators  against  unwar- 
ranted charges  leveled  against  tl^em. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  i^ssible 
to  legislate  morality.  But  it  ha*  never 
been  more  important  than  it  is  lioday — 
when  we  are  engaged  in  a  life  an4  death 
striiggle  with  tyranny — to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  our  governmental  institutions 
and  to  strengthen  the  moral  flber  of  our 
Nation.  Over  the  past  few  years,  there 
have  been  several  highly  publicized 
stories  of  alleged  misconduct  by]  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  fejw  em- 
ployees. These  escapades  have  h|urt  the 
collective  reputation  of  the  C<)ngress 
and  of  its  Members.    Wrongdoing  must 


be  punished  and  public  faith  in  the 
legislative  branch  must  be  restored.  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  these  objectives. 
We  can  do  no  less  for  our  constituents 
and  our  coimtry. 

When  an  organization  finds  Its  repu- 
tation tarnished,  action  must  be  taken. 
I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
corrective  action  in  the  form  I  have 
suggested,  while  not  a  guarantee  against 
•'bad  apples  in  the  barrel,"  will  at  least 
give  the  public  its  rightful  opportunity 
to  identify  those  apples  which  are  less 
than  thoroughly  wholesome. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  90th  Congress  in 
support  of  a  resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  such  a  com- 
mittee is  needed  and  that  the  proce- 
dures and  committees  as  presently  con- 
stituted in  the  House  are  Inadequate  to 
survey  the  standards  and  conduct  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  active  Interest  and 
genuine  concern  expressed  here  today  by 
the  freshman  Republican  Members  of 
the  90th  Congress,  in  this  united  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  concerned 
about  the  failing  image  of  Congress,  and 
want  to  take  positive,  remedial  action. 

The  Congress  has  demanded  high 
standards  of  conduct  from  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  particularly  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  time  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned,  those  Members 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  honest 
and  hard-working  Congressmen,  those 
Members  who  are  striving  to  serve  their 
constituents  in  an  effective  and  mean- 
ingful way — it  is  time  that  these  Mem- 
bers not  only  ask  but  demand  that  this 
House  be  put  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  demand  is  being 
made  today.  It  Is  being  made  not  only 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  but  wherever 
people  gather  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
their  Nation.  The  concern  expressed 
here  by  the  new  Members  of  Congress 
is  reflective  of  a  greater  public  feeling 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  this  House 
in  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, everybody's  talking  about  crime  and 
pointing  a  finger  at  the  youth  of  our 
land  as  the  guilty  party.  The  phrase 
"juvenile  delinquency"  has  become  a  fre- 
quent part  of  our  conversation. 

It  is  said  that  20  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  18  or  below,  and  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  crime  is  committed  by  young 
people  in  this  category.  However,  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  teenagers  commit 
the  crimes.  But  teenagers — all  of  them, 
are  labeled  with  this  stigma. 

We  have  something  akin  to  this  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  One 
Member  has  flaunted  his  disregard  for 
the  honesty  and  dignity  of  Congress,  and 
so  a  cloud  Is  cast  over  the  whole.  People 
do  not  say,  one  man  or  a  few  men  are 
guilty.  No,  they  say,  "Congress — Con- 
gress is  like  a  barrel  of  rotten  apples, 
each  contaminating  the  others." 

I  ask,  What  kind  of  an  example  is  that 
for  the  youth  of  our  land?    I  say,  let  us 


clean  our  own  house  before  pointing  to 
youth  and  the  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
of  youth.  We,  ourselves,  are  on  trial. 
Let  us  purge  ourselves. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  this  day  in- 
troduced a  bill  known  as  the  ethics  and 
disclosure  bill. 

The  general  puipose  of  this  bill  In- 
volves five  items : 

First.  Establish  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  called  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Second.  Provide  a  full  disclosure  of  as- 
sets, liabilities,  honorariums,  and  so 
forth,  by  Members,  their  spouses,  and 
staff  members,  whose  salaries  exceed 
$15,000  gross  annually. 

Third.  Provide  a  full  disclosure  of  in- 
terest, either  through  financial  connec- 
tion or  kinship,  with  any  firm  practicing 
before  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Provide  a  full  disclosure  of  in- 
terest, regardless  of  amount,  in  television 
and  radio  stations,  banks,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  airlines,  and  any  other 
business  whose  right  to  conduct  business 
is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Percentage  of  ownership  and  fair  market 
value  of  interest  are  required  for  dis- 
closure— exemption  here  for  listed  se- 
curities in  this  type  of  enterprise. 

Fifth.  Provide  disclosure  of  relatives 
on  the  Government  payroll,  including 
wives,  husbands,  sons  or  daughters, 
grandsons  or  granddaughters,  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  Members,  or  his 
spouse. 

Sixth.  Require  a  complete  disclosure 
form  to  be  designed  to  include  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  items  above. 
Also  require  change  in  clerk-hire  form  to 
require  clerks  to  reveal  relationship,  if 
any,  to  Member. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  that  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
public  and  by  Members  of  the  House 
somewhat  in  this  discussion  on  ethics  in 
Government,  is  that  one  of  the  needs  for 
such  a  committee  is  to  improve  the  im- 
age of  Congress.  Most  of  us  know  that 
most  Members  of  Congress  are  above  re- 
proach. As  a  part  of  discussing  what 
would  be  done  to  eliminate  violations  of 
standards  in  the  few  instances  when  it 
may  arise,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  minute  or  two,  the  fact  that 
the  bringing  about  of  this  committee 
would  really  establish  a  bill  of  rights  for 
Members  because  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bringing  about  of  this  committee 
shows  clearly  the  following  rights  would 
be  established : 

First,  that,  as  I  said  in  the  first  hearing 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct.  October  20, 1966: 

I  do  not  think  a  naan's  private  life  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  House.  No  one  Is  perfect,  and 
If  he  privately  has  weaknesses,  It  should  not 
be  something  that  should  come  before  this 
committee,  as  It  would  not  reflect  upon  the 
House. 

Second,  that  a  Member  is  entitled  to 
his  own  political  views  and  such  would 
not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  this 
committee,  and  no  such  power  would  be 
given  to  the  committee  under  the  pro- 
posed statute. 

Third,  that  no  trivial  or  frivolous  mat- 
ter would  come  before  the  committee, 
and  this  would  be  protected  by  the  re- 
quirement that  any  complaint  would 
have  to  be  under  oath  and  in  writing. 
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and  backed  up  by  competent  evidence, 
and  be  presented  to  the  committee  by  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  even  then, 
the  committee  would  have  discretion  to 
fail  to  investigate  it  if  it  so  decided. 

Fourth,  that  no  ex  ix)st  facto  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  that  is,  a  person 
could  not  be  charged  for  doing  some- 
thing that  occurred  before  the  Congress 
had  set  up  the  standard  by  action  of 
the  full  House. 

Fifth,  that  the  committee  could  help 
to  make  definite,  realistic  guides  for  con- 
duct by  not  only  helping  to  prohibit  the 
bad  but  also  by  making  definite  what  is 
proper,  thus  evading  "throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bathwater." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  just  as  important  to  protect 
Members  of  Congress  from  being  hurt  by 
unfounded  accusations  as  it  is  to  root 
out  the  few  isolated  cases  of  misbe- 
havior. 

ETHICS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
deeply  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the  de- 
termination of  our  remarkable  group  of 
first-term  minority  Members  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  resolution  of  one 
of  the  thorniest  problems  facing  the 
Congress,  the  question  of  the  proper 
means  of  insuring  the  ethical  conduct 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  congrat- 
ulate them. 

In  deciding,  as  a  group,  to  address 
themselves  to  this  issue,  our  colleagues 
have  displayed  an  alert  sensitivity  both 
to  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  House 
to  take  effective  action  in  this  field  and 
to  the  proper  opinion  of  the  people  we 
represent. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more  sen- 
ior Members  of  this  body  should  view 
with  more  than  ordinary  significance  this 
action  of  our  junior  colleagues.  Our 
newer  Members  are  in  a  position  to  see 
this  institution  with  somewhat  greater 
detachment  and  objectivity,  perhaps, 
than  those  who  have  served  here  much 
longer.  Having  been  constituents  them- 
selves only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  they 
may  speak  with  greater  authority  about 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  we  represent 
toward  Congress'  long-standing  reluct- 
ance to  Insist  on  the  highest  standards 
of  ethical  conduct. 

They  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  troubled  about  their  Congress. 
They  recognize  that  when  doubt  and  sus- 
picion beset  this  representative  institu- 
tion, we  cannot  do  our  jobs  properly. 
They  understand  that  the  responsibility 
is  upon  all  of  us — junior  and  senior 
alike — to  remedy  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. I  welcome,  therefore,  their  sound 
judgment  and  their  mature  determina- 
tion to  act. 

To  elaborate  somewhat  on  my  own 
view  of  the  need  we  face  and  of  the 


actions  I  believe  we  should  take  without 
further  delay.  I  include  as  psirt  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  first  of  my  bi- 
weekly radio  reports  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which  I  recorded  on  Wednesday, 
February  8: 

since  this  Is  my  first  broadcast  of  the  new 
90th  Congress,  and  since  we  are  stUl  In  the 
organizational  stages  of  the  new  session,  I 
was  Inclined  to  devote  these  remarks  to  a 
review  of  some  of  the  major  issues  we  will 
be  facing  here.  There  are  plenty — taxes, 
government  reorganization,  air  and  water 
pollution  are  obvious  examples.  And  always 
at  issue  wUI  be  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  afford  to  6p>end  for  the  multitude  of 
objectives — some  essential,  some  question- 
able— which  earlier  Congresses  have  au- 
thorized. 

But  on  reflection,  as  a  believer  In  priorities, 
I've  decided  that  first  things  really  should 
come  first. 

First  among  the  first,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  the  matter  of  Integrity,  Congressional  in- 
tegrity. It  is  the  foundation  of  representa- 
tive government.  It  colors  everything  Con- 
gress does.  It  determines  the  confidence 
which  people  may  have  in  their  Government, 
the  respect  they  may  hold  for  the  laws,  the 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Government 
can  function. 

No  one  can  disagree  with  the  principle 
that  all  public  officials  must  act  with  un- 
wavering Integrity,  absolute  impartiality,  and 
complete  devotion  to  the  public  Interest. 
Moreover,  this  principle  must  be  followed 
not  only  in  reality  but  also  in  appearance. 
For  Congress,  this  principle  is  especially  im- 
portant. Congressmen  are  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  And  Congress  is 
the  source  of  the  money  and  the  authority 
on  which  the  National  Government  depends. 

Yet,  there  is  an  uncomfortable  gap  be- 
tween principle  and  practice.  Congress  does 
not  possess  the  unquestioned  confidence  or 
the  high  reputation  for  Integrity  It  needs 
to  have.  People  have  doubts  and  suspicions. 
And  much  of  the  fault  lies  with  Congress 
itself.  For  Congress  has  failed  to  police  it- 
self effectively.  It  has  failed  to  establish 
clear-cut  standards  of  conduct  and  to  en- 
force these  standards. 

Two  examples  are  very  much  in  the  news 
and  they  Illustrate  very  well  the  problem 
we  face.  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
was  denied  his  seat  in  the  House  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  session,  and  the  charges 
against  him  are  now  being  Investigated.  I 
supported  this  move,  but  I  must  ask  now. 
In  common  with  many  people,  whether  Con- 
gress will  be  content  simply  to  dispose  of 
the  Powell  case  or  whether  it  will  establish 
the  standards  and  machinery  to  assure  that 
all  its  members  are  above  reproach. 

The  other  example  is  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  Mr.  Baker  has  Just  been  convicted  on 
charges  amounting  to  a  violation  of  his  trust 
as  a  former  top  employee  of  the  Senate.  The 
very  evidence,  however,  which  convicted 
Baker  also  implicated  at  least  one  former 
Senator  in  a  situation  involving  the  payment 
cf  nearly  100.000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  legislation.  Nothing,  apparently, 
is  being  done  about  this. 

People  have  a  right  to  be  bothered  by 
unanswered  questions  like  these.  It's  their 
government.  And  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  jjeople,  and  to  itself,  to  restore 
the  people's  confidence  In  this  the  highest 
Institution  of  self  government  In  our  land. 

Throughout  my  years  In  the  House,  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  Congress  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  Together  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  voted.  Introduced  legislation, 
made  speeches  and  testified  before  commit- 
tees in  efforts  to  bring  about  reform.  The 
results,  to  date,  have  been  meager.  Indeed. 
It's  not  because  Congress  doesn't  know  what 
It  ought  to  do;  rather,  it  ha£  lacked  the  will 
to  do  it.    Now,  however,  in  the  face  of  re- 


newed scandal,  we  have  the  beat  opportunity 
so  far  to  remedy  the  situation. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have  been 
researching  this  matter  carefully — reviewing 
what  has  been  proposed,  studying  the  con- 
filct-of-lnterest  regulations  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  preparing  legislation  which  wUl 
meet  the  problem  squarely. 

I  believe  we  need  to  do  the  following 
things:  require  the  disclosure  of  aU  assets 
and  liabilities,  gifts,  and  business  Interests 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  their  top  staff 
assistants;  place  on  the  public  record  all 
communications  between  Congressmen  and 
government  agencies  on  behalf  of  private 
Interests:  write  a  Code  of  Ethics  which  will 
provide  specific  and  meaningful  standards  of 
conduct;  and  establish  a  permanent  com- 
mittee In  the  House  with  the  power  to  In- 
vestigate allegations  of  Improper  conduct 
and  the  power  to  punish  offenders. 

This  is  what  my  legislation  will  provide. 
If  CX>ngress  enacts  these  laws,  most  of  o\ir 
battle  wUl  be  won.  And  for  those  who  per- 
sist In  violating  ethical  standards,  we  wlU 
have  the  means  of  dealing  with  him  effec- 
tively. 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  IN  MY 
HOMETOWN— A  STUDY  IN  SCHIZ- 
OPHRENIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gubser]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schizoid  activities  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  approaching  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  make  the  story  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  relatively  unimagi- 
native. The  mimeograph  mills  of  the 
Great  Society  are  constantly  grinding 
out  big  slogan  words  like  "massive  at- 
tack," "bold  and  imaginative  planning." 
which  create  the  impression  that  poverty 
and  the  other  evils  which  confront  man- 
kind are  being  rolled  back  before  the 
forces  of  Federal  law  and  Federal 
money.  But  when  the  time  comes  for 
some  constructive  action,  I  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  the  Great 
Society  frequently  puts  on  a  new  face 
and  looks  the  other  way. 

In  Mexico  there  is  a  saying,  "Mucho 
ruido,  pocas  nueces."  Literally,  it  means 
"Much  noise  and  few  nuts."  Figura- 
tively, it  means  "Much  talk  and  little 
accomplishment." 

A  rather  exotic  Yankee  philosopher. 
Yogi  Berra.  recently  stated: 

You  can  observe  quite  a  lot  just  by 
looking. 

Well,  I  have  been  looking  at  all  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  about 
poverty  in  my  own  hometown  and  I  have 
observed  quite  a  lot  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  can  be  best  expressed  with  the  Mexi- 
can phrase,  "Mucho  ruido,  pocas 
nueces." 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give 
you  a  concrete  example,  documented  in 
fact,  of  the  schizoid  actions  of  the  John- 
son administration  in  the  last  few  days 
in  my  congressional  district. 

To  set  the  stage,  let  us  first  take  a 
look  at  my  hometown  of  Gilroy,  Calif. 
We  are  primarily  an  agricultural  com- 
munity in  an  area  which  is  almost  in  a 
different  economic  world  than  the  rest 
of  Santa  Clara  County.  Because  the 
fast-growing   electronic   and   industrial 
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complex  of  northern  Santa  Clara  (County 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  Gilroy  area,  we 
will  probably  be  required  to  depend  upon 
agriculture  and  food  processing  as  our 
economic  base  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

This  dependence  creates  serloug  unem- 
ployment problems  since  agri<)ultural 
employment  is  highly  seasonal.  Fur- 
thermore, because  it  is  a  pleasaiit  place 
to  live,  many  migratory  workers  who 
travel  across  the  State  during  the  sum- 
mer spend  their  winters  in  JGilroy. 
These  people  are  underskilled  ar^d  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  re- 
ceived the  training  which  wouldj  enable 
them  to  break  their  migratory  jjattern. 
Their  lot  admittedly  is  not  the  most 
pleasant.  There  is  need  to  help  them  de- 
velop skills  which  are  in  demand!  and  at 
the  same  time  to  develop  jobs  which  they 
can  fill. 

The  OflQce  of  Economic  Oppcttunity 
has  designated  Gilroy  as  a  "potket  of 
poverty."  Two  years  ago  a  nationally 
televised  report  by  the  Columbia  3road- 
castlng  System  held  it  up  as  an  eCcample 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  alHuenie. 

According  to  figures  taken  frbm  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Special  Ceiisus  of 
April  1966,  41.7  percent  of  Gilroy  lamilies 
have  an  annual  income  of  le*  than 
$6,000,  23.5  percent  get  less  thanj  $4,000, 
and  8.4  percent  get  less  than  $2,0#0. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Welfire  De- 
partment estimated  early  in  January 
that  more  than  1.000  families  are  cur- 
rently on  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  greater 
Gilroy  area.  I 

The  State  department  of  emplbyment 
estimates  that  the  level  of  employment 
fluctuates  wildly  throughout  tne  year, 
with  a  low  employment  of  1.721  to  a  high 
of  7,926.  I 

The  Federal  Government  sendb  a  pa- 
rade of  VISTA  volunteers  to  Gilroy  to 
assist  migratory  workers.  The!  Gilroy 
Area  Service  Center  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission  receives  compara- 
tively heavy  financing  in  its  efforljs  under 
the  poverty  program.  \ 

Though  I  wish  I  could  claim]  differ- 
ently, these  facts  show  that  we  oo  have 
a  problem  in  Gilroy.  Constructive  Fed- 
eral help  would  be  useful  and  welcome 
in  meeting  our  peculiar  economise  prob- 
lem, j 

As  the  remainder  of  my  story  will  show. 
we  took  the  constructive  steps  advocated 
by  the  deluge  of  paper  and  press  releases 
which  come  from  the  mimeograoh  mills 
of  Washington.  We  found  a  means  of 
doing  something  constructive.  We 
courted  one  branch  of  Govemmjent,  we 
were  encouraged,  and  then  vte  were 
jilted. 

At  the  same  time,  another  branch  of 
the  Great  Society  continues  to  pipe  Its 
tune  which  leads  people  down  a  poad  of 
false  hope,  frustration,  and  cohtinued 
poverty. 

Last  fall.  Swift  &  Co.  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  establishing  a  meatpacking 
plant  near  Gilroy.  I  talked  personally 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Copeland.  vice  president 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  who  confirmed  this  in- 
terest. 

The  meatpacking  plant  would  iinmedl- 
ately  employ  350  unskilled  laborers  who 
would  be  furnished  year-round  Employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity in  one  fell  swoop  to  briak  the 


migratory  and  poverty  pattern  of  350  hu- 
man beings  for  all  time.  And  the  antic- 
ipated growth  of  Swift  &  Co.  would  un- 
doubtedly more  than  double  their  initial 
employee  requirements. 

But  Swift  &  Co.  had  to  be  assured  that 
adequate  utilities  could  be  furnished,  the 
most  crucial  being  a  sewage  treatment 
and  disposal  system  to  handle  the  large 
discharges  that  come  from  a  meatpack- 
ing plant. 

This  situation  appeared  made  to  order 
for  the  grant  and  loan  program  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  administered  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Gilroy  was  encouraged  to  submit 
Its  application  and  did  so.  I  had  numer- 
ous contacts  with  the  Seattle  Regional 
OflSce  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  an  effort  to  expedite 
processing  of  this  application  and  re- 
ceived courteous  and  efficient  replies 
from  Mr.  V.  W.  Cameron,  the  area  di- 
rector. At  one  time,  Mr.  Cameron  wrote, 
and  I  quote : 

since  the  Swift  and  Company  project  in- 
volves approximately  900  new  Jobs.  Its  loca- 
tion may  have  considerable  impact  in  our 
evaluation  of  this  Gilroy  application. 

In  the  meantime,  Swift  &  Co.,  anxious 
to  make  its  decision  and  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  its  new  west  coast  fa- 
cility, patiently  marked  time.  The 
Seattle  office  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  acted  expeditiously 
and  I  was  finally  Informed  that  the  ap- 
plication had  been  sent  forward  to  Wash- 
ington. 

At  this  point,  the  old  Washington  run- 
'around  started  to  operate  and  political 
gobbledygook  and  doubletalk  began. 
Twice  I  was  informed  by  Washington 
Economic  Development  Administration 
officials  that  the  application  was  still  in 
Seattle.  Upon  checking  there,  I  found 
on  both  occasions  that  the  information 
from  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  was  false.  On 
one  occasion,  I  was  even  told  the  name 
of  the  lady  in  Washington  who  had  the 
application  on  her  desk. 

I  pressed  further  and  submitted  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  city  manager  of  Gilroy 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Nordstrom  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  which  said  in  part: 

We  cannot  definitely  state  that  If  Gilroy 
Is  given  the  money  for  this  sewage  disposal 
plant  that  Swift  and  Company  would  build 
there,  but  we  can  say  that  Gilroy  would  not 
be  considered  for  this  plant  If  a  sewage  dis- 
p>osal  facility  Is  not  available. 

On  February  6,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ross  D.  Davis.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Director  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Nord- 
strom's  letter,  in  which  I  said: 

Perhaps  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  an  advance  com- 
mitment conditioned  upon  Swift's  action  In 
this  case.  This  being  true,  we  are  then  faced 
with  the  situation  of  which  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg? 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  a  condi- 
tional commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  made  and  the 
condition  should  be  that  the  grant  will  be 
approved  If  and  when  an  Industry  Is  at- 
tracted to  Gilroy  because  of  the  grant  which 
would  provide  permanent  employment  to 
those  who  are  presently  unemployed.  This 
would  break  the  Impasse  and  would  certainly 
serve  the  Intent,  purpose,  and  spirit  of  the 
law. 


I  received  vailous  oral  indications 
from  representatives  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  which 
strongly  suggested  that  funds  were  un- 
available and  that  though  Gilroy  was  a 
pocket  of  poverty,  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment figures  of  Santa  Clara  County  were 
not  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  a  grant. 
I  countered  with  the  figures  from  the 
State  department  of  employment,  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  the  special  census  taken  in 
1966,  and  heard  nothing  further  regard- 
ing the  overall  unemployment  figures  of 
Santa  Clara  County. 

Finally,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lambert  S.  O'Malley,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Operations,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  L.  Petersen,  mayor 
of  Gilroy.    It  said: 

Since  the  simount  of  money  requested  Is 
far  in  excess  of  the  funds  available  .  .  .,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  limit  our  assistance 
to  those  projects  which  will  do  most  to  fur- 
ther the  pxuTKise  of  the  Public  Works  and 
£k;onomlc  Development  Act. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  facilities 
you  plan  would  be  an  asset  to  your  conunu- 
nlty.  we  do  not  see  In  this  project  any 
economic  justification  since,  at  this  time, 
the  Swift  and  Company  has  not  made  a  de- 
cision with  regard  to  locating  In  your  area. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  denial  was 
based  upon  the  allegation  that  Swift  & 
Co.  had  not  made  a  definite  decision. 
My  suggestion  for  an  approval  condi- 
tioned upon  Swift's  decision  was  totally 
ignored.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Economic  Development  Act  is  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  industries  and 
jobs,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
industries  which  would  locate  in  an  area 
with  or  without  Federal  assistance  in 
building  a  sewage  plant. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  is  under 
wraps  from  the  administration  and  is 
required  to  hold  back  construction  of 
sewage  facilities  and  similar  public 
works  projects  in  order  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy from  overheating  with  inflation. 
This  explains  why  the  administration 
played  Alphonse  and  Gaston  with  my  re- 
quest and  batted  it  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Washington  as  long 
as  it  could.  It  explains  why  it  proferred 
weak  excuses  which  I  met  with  facts 
and  figures.  It  explains  why  it  was 
finally  forced  to  come  out  and  say  no, 
for  a  very  poor  reason. 

We  could  look  the  world  over  and  not 
find  a  situation  which  more  clearly  falls 
within  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  What  could 
have  provided  350  immediate  jobs  for 
the  unskilled  in  a  pocket  of  poverty, 
and  eventually  900,  will  be  lost  simply 
because  of  an  administrative  decision. 

Disappointing  as  the  unfavorable  de- 
cision might  be,  it  would  have  been  re- 
ceived much  more  gracefully  had  not 
information  come  to  my  desk  on  tlie 
same  day  that  another  branch  of  gov- 
ernment was  cranking  up  its  mimeo- 
graph to  announce  the  release  of  $109,000 
for  the  California  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Development  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  training  of  a  group  of 
people  who  had  "graduated"  from  the 
California  Self-Help  Service  Corps  and 
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were  now  out  in  the  field  working  with 
the  poor. 

Last  December  30  I  visited  the  Califor- 
nia Self-Help  Service  Corps.  It  was  lo- 
cated 12  miles  north  of  Gilroy  and  was 
funded  with  Federal  money  in  an  amount 
of  $246,836.  Since  April  of  last  year  it 
has  graduated  34  persons  with  an  aver- 
age third-grade  education  who  are  now 
working  with  the  poor  in  outlying  areas. 
These  students  are  receiving  $400  per 
month  and  9  cents  a  mile  for  use  of  their 
own  automobiles.  The  director  of  the 
school  is  a  former  employee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  The 
executive  research  director  was  formerly 
an  economist  from  Washington  and  an 
organizer  with  CORE  in  the  Watts  area. 
The  third  member  of  the  permanent  ex- 
ecutive staff  was  an  editor  of  a  labor 
newspaper,  the  Valley  Labor  Citizen,  for 
11  years.  Field  supervisors  were  and  are 
still  employed  to  supervise  the  trainees 
in  their  field  work  with  the  poor.  One  is 
a  teamster  from  Los  Angeles.  Another 
Is  the  cousin  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  still 
another  is  Fred  Hirsch  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  long  identified  with  leftwing  ac- 
tivity and  a  controversial  individual  at 
best. 

The  school  was  conducted  in  an  old 
abandoned  grammar  school  which  had 
been  condemned.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
judge  the  quality  of  instruction,  which 
included  lectures  from  persons  like  the 
daughter  of  Jack  London  on  the  history 
of  farm  labor  organization,  officials  of 
SNCC — Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee — who  spoke  on  SNCC's 
experience  in  the  South  with  racial  mat- 
ters, and  representatives  of  the  sheriff's 
department  and  the  Industrial  welfare 
department. 

Though  it  may  not  be  an  indication  of 
what  was  taught,  I  was  rather  interested 
to  note  the  extensive  use  of  wall  posters 
and  sayings  which  emanated  from  SNCC 
and  CORE.  Above  the  director's  desk 
was  a  poster  which  said: 

Justice  Is  a  two-edged  sword — but  It  Is 
always  sharper  on  one  side  than  the  other 

Another  said: 

liord.  If  you  would  make  me  in  your  Image, 
you  must  be  an  agnostic. 

And  another  said: 

We're  going  to  tear  this  country  up,  then 
we're  going  to  build  It  back,  brick  by  brick, 
until  It  Is  a  fit  place  for  human  beings. 

Still  another  said: 

If  the  courts  don't  kill  a  man  after  he  is 
convicted  of  committing  a  crime,  what  right 
does  a  cop  have  to  kill  him  on  suspicion? 

For  no  explained  reason,  a  picture  of 
Red  Chinese  Defense  Minister  Lin  Pao. 
cut  from  the  cover  of  a  magazine,  was 
prominently  displayed  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Another  poster  put  out  by  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee showed  a  picture  of  a  stern-faced 
Mississippi  highway  patrolman  above  the 
caption:   "Is  he  protecting  us?" 

Some  area  citizens  have  called  this 
school  an  agitation  academy  and,  judging 
from  what  little  I  saw,  it  is  possible  they 
are  correct. 

One  fact  is  certain — it  has  cost  about 
$7,260  for  each  of  the  original  34  commu- 
nity service  representatives  who  grad- 
uated. 


As  I  have  said  previously,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration denied  a  loan  for  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  Gilroy,  which  would 
have  eventually  provided  employment  for 
900  individuals,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  released  an  additional 
$109,000  to  continue  the  work  of  the  self- 
help  service  corps  so  that  30  of  its  grad- 
uates may  continue  their  work  in  the 
field. 

And  what  type  of  work  are  they  doing? 

According  to  the  gentleman  who  talked 
to  me  when  I  visited  the  self-help  service 
corps  center,  they  are  participating  in 
self-help  housing  programs — violently 
opposed  in  some  quarters  by  the  building 
and  construction  trades  unions.  They 
are  conducting  citizenship  education  and 
In  Modesto  they  are  helping  to  organize 
welfare  recipients  and  equip  them  to  be 
better  able  to  secure  all  their  rights. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  current  grant, 
which  Is  to  be  spent  on  30  of  the  orig- 
inal 34  graduates,  we  will  have  approx- 
imately another  $3,633  invested  in  each 
of  the  trainees.  Each  of  the  30  now  rep- 
resents a  taxpayers'  investment  of  more 
than  $11,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty  con- 
tinues to  flounder.  The  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  have  achieved  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  former  properly  belongs 
under  the  direction  and  administration 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  local 
school  systems.  The  latter  should  be 
under  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  administered  through 
State  departments  of  employment.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  a  successful  Head- 
start  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  and  continuing  to  throw  money 
around  in  improperly  planned,  prolif- 
erated efforts  which  lack  coordination 
and  commonsense.  I  believe  that  with 
the  above  exceptions  it  Is  achieving  noth- 
ing except  to  excite  false  hopes  and 
create  frustrations  in  the  poor.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  In 
the  past,  I  believe  the  program  is  being 
utilized  as  a  base  of  political  operations 
for  those  ultraliberal  persuasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  series  of  events  I  have 
related,  though  they  affect  only  a  small 
locality  within  this  Nation,  could  be 
typical  of  what  is  going  on  everyTvhere. 
They  raise  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Does  the  administration  really 
want  to  get  at  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
give  people  the  dignity  and  pride  of  hold- 
ing a  steady  job,  or  do  they  only  want  to 
build  bureaus  and  political  bases  of 
power,  hire  topheavy  bureaucracies,  and 
train  people  to  agitate  rather  than  work? 

I  suppose  I  am  being  provincial,  but, 
frankly,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  migrant 
workers  of  my  hometown  who  lost  their 
chance  for  a  better  life  last  Thursday, 
while  the  poverty  program  continues  to 
train  more  paid  agitators  to  tell  them 
how  bad  is  their  lot. 

Mr.  SiDeaker,  this  does  not  make  sense 
and  the  American  people  know  it.  This 
Congress  should  do  something  about  at- 
tacking the  real  root  of  poverty.  Let 
us  train  people  to  want  jobs — to  hold 
them — and  let  us  do  things  which  will 
create  jobs. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  CREDIT 
SYSTEM   REVIEW 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  tMr.  WidnallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overstress  on  monetary  policy,  as  opposed 
to  fiscal  action,  which  caused  such  grief 
In  our  Nation's  economic  system  last 
year,  has  made  us  all  more  aware  of  the 
credit  functions  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies.  The  possibility  that  our 
present  credit  system  is  simply  not  struc- 
tured to  handle  this  type  of  stress  has 
been  raised  in  an  excellent  and  concise 
statement  of  the  problem  by  Milford  A. 
Vieser,  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

In  his  comments  on  January  23,  1967, 
to  the  Newark  chapter  of  the  Finance 
Executive  Institute,  Mr.  Vieser  noted 
that  a  multiplicity  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment credit  operations  has  sprung  up 
beyond  the  conti-ol  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Far  more  important,  as  Mr.  Vie- 
ser points  out,  is  the  impact  of  increased 
Government  spending,  coupled  with  bor- 
rowing and  lack  of  fiscal  restraint,  which 
has  created  an  unfavorable  interaction 
between  the  price  structure  and  the 
credit  structure. 

Mr.  Vieser  brings  out  the  fact  that  our 
budget  is  not  only  increasing  in  amount, 
but  number  of  outlays  each  year.  He 
calls  for  a  more  straightforward  method 
of  Federal  budgeting,  an  all-inclusive 
method  of  coordinated  Federal  appropri- 
ating procedures,  and  a  simplification  of 
the  Federal  administrative  structure 
through  a  new  Hoover  Commission-type 
study.  The  latter  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  Members  of  Congress, 
Including  myself,  in  legislation  this 
year. 

Of  primary  importance,  he  notes  the 
need  to  set  priorities.  The  questions  he 
raises  are  worth  asking  and  repeating. 
Do  we  have  to  get  to  the  moon  in  1968 
or  could  we  better  use  some  of  the  bil- 
lions in  meeting  the  challenge  of  slums 
and  urban  problems?  Does  the  super- 
sonic airplane  have  priority  over  moving 
millions  on  the  ground  through  mass 
transportation?  We  must  find  a  means 
to  rationally  answer  these  questions. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Vieser  poses  areas  of 
investigation  and  study  dealing  with 
the  supply  of  private  credit  and  the  In- 
stitutions so  far  created  for  this  task. 
All  in  all,  I  have  found  Mr.  Vieser's  re- 
marks to  be  a  unique  contribution  to  a 
necessary  dialog  on  the  credit  problem, 
and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  serious  consideration. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Vieser  follows : 

The    American    CREnrr    System — Order    or 

Disorder 
(Statement  by  Milford  A.  Vieser.  chairman 
of  the  flnanc*  conunlttee,  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  before  the 
Newark  Chapter  of  the  Finance  Executives 
Institute,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  23,  1967) 
The  year  1966  wUl  be  memorable  in  finan- 
cial history  as  the  year  In  which  our  credit 
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structure   waa   subjected   to   great*   strain 
than  It  had  Jtnown  since  the  late  19208. 

While  the  strain  will  probably  bf  less  In 
the  present  year,  the  strain  of  last  jear  will, 
I  fear,  be  transmitted  Into  sector*  of  the 
economy  other  than  simply  those  comprising 
financial  institutions.  While  I  am  tot  fore- 
casting a  deep  recession,  I  believe  that  the 
time  Is  at  hand  when  we  must  make  a 
thoroughgoing  review  of  our  credljt  struc- 
ture in  all  its  complex  ramiflcatlobs — gov- 
ernment and  private — to  make  surei  that  we 
avoid  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  jdlsaster. 

The  reason  for  the  severe  strainj  we  ex- 
perienced last  year,  the  reason  we  (|hall  not 
be  without  some  this  year,  and  thfc  reason 
that  we  must  remove  the  sources  ^f  excess 
strain  is  that  the  structure  of  o^r  credit 
system  Is  not  designed  to  cope  ♦ith  the 
stresses  Imposed  upon  It.  These  stresses 
have  been  created  not  only  by  the  grciwth  and 
variety  of  private  credit  demands,  >ut  by  a 
dramatic  expansion  of  governmental  activity 
that  Involves  both  the  demand  fir  credit 
for  its  own  purposes  and  the  extehslon  of 
credit  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  variety  of  pri- 
vat«  claimants. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  backgrounA  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselvjes.  The 
last  major  revision  of  our  federal  [banking 
laws  was  in  1935.  This  was  a  revision  made 
in  the  midst  of  catastrophe.  It  wasjmade  In 
haste  to  meet  and  finally  to  overcome  a  dis- 
swter.  Consequently,  it  was  a  backward  rath- 
er than  a  forward-looking  revision,  beslgned 
to  restore  confidence,  and  to  get  the  pnancial 
machinery  of  the  nation  functioning  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible.  It  did  not  anticipate  the 
vast  changes  in  credit  demands  than  the  na- 
tion has  experienced  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  look  beyond  the  neeis  of  the 
moment.  It  was  like  reinforcing  a  levee  in 
the  midst  of  a  flood  rather  than  controlling 
the  flow  at  the  headwaters  where  the  flood 
had  started. 

Prior  to  the  great  depression,  the!  involve- 
ment of  the  federal  government  in  tne  credit 
structure  was  extremely  limited,  at  char- 
tered and  supervised  national  banks;  it  had 
established  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjstem  in 
1914,  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System  a 
short  time  after,  and  that  was  abouJ  It.  The 
federal  government  was  not  Itself  a  direct 
source  of  credit  for  the  purposes  j>f  either 
Individuals  or  local  governments.  Hollowing 
the  collapse  of  the  early  1930s,  howeyer,  came 
a  sudden  multiplication  of  new  [agencies 
which  affected  the  flow  of  credit  an^.  for  the 
most  part,  acted  independently  of  the  bank- 
ing system  Eoid  the  controls  of  tha  Federal 
Reserve.  | 

Among  these  new  credit  Instrumfntalities 
were  the  RFC,  HOLC.  FDIC,  FHA,  FJTMA  and 
many  others.  All  of  these  used  federal  funds 
or  pledged  the  credit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Their  establishment  resulted  from  no 
set  policy  and  from  no  objective  other  than 
to  get  this  or  that  sector  of  the  econpmy  Into 
working  order.  Little  account  wasjtaken  of 
their  effect  upon  the  nation's  financial  struc- 
ture as  a  whole. 

A  few  of  these  agencies  have  been  ter- 
minated; but  many  have  survived,  under- 
going in  the  course  of  time  revisions  de- 
signed to  meet  new  emergencies,  and  new 
agencies  have  been  created  to  serve  new 
needs.  And  so  we  have  the  CCC.  BBA,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  many  otners,  the 
total  adding  to  around  75  wholly  [separate 
federal  government  operations  dispensing 
loans  for  a  great  variety  of  purpoises,  to  a 
great  variety  of  borrowers,  including  Interest 
rates  determined  by  a  great  varleny  of  cri- 
teria, usually  with  the  idea  of  circumventing 
the  forces  of  the  financial  markqts.  The 
amount  committed  by  these  operbttons  is 
expected  to  exceed  836  billion  In  the  1966-67 
fiscal  year.  The  total  of  these  actltlties  ob- 
viously becomes  in  itself  a  force  In  tne  finan- 
cial market. 

Although  the  federal  government's  credit 
operations  bear  heavily  upon  genetal  credit 
conditions,  they  are  beyond  the  control  of 


the  Federal  Reserve.  Therefore,  monetary 
policy,  unable  to  control  these  extra-market 
credit  operations,  must  adapt  Itself  to  ab- 
sorb their  Impact. 

These  although  troublesome,  comprise  the 
smaller  part  of  the  Impact  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government  have  on 
money  and  credit  conditions.  The  major 
source  of  our  credit  difficulties  comes  from 
the  mounting  cost  of  government  itself. 
This  finds  its  expression  not  only  In  pres- 
sures directly  on  the  credit  structure  as  the 
result  of  deficit  financing,  but  also  in  the 
strain  it  has  created  on  the  nation's  re- 
sources of  materials  and  labor  and,  through 
that,  on  the  price  structure.  The  price  in- 
flation of  1965  and  1966,  as  well  as  that  still 
threatened,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  this 
pressure.  One  evidence  Is  that  the  gains  in 
the  gross  national  product  throughout  1966 
were  steadily  larger  for  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  and  steadily  less 
for  private  spending. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
more  than  it  is  feasible  to  do  in  such  a  hurry. 
The  enormous  expansion  of  federal  partici- 
pation in  welfare  and  educational  activities, 
the  rising  cost  of  our  ventures  into  outer 
space,  the  emergence  of  new  forms  of  sub- 
sidy for  urban  development  and  transporta- 
tion— al!  at  a  time  In  which  we  are  engaged 
in  what  can  no  longer  be  called  a  little  war — 
have  produced  strains  that  are  clearly  re- 
flected in  an  unfavorable  interaction  be- 
tween the  price  structure  and  the  credit 
structure. 

This  has  resulted  from  two  basic  factors. 
First,  the  federal  government's  rising  demand 
for  funds  has  required  It  to  go  to  the  mar- 
ket in  1966  for  $9  billion  net  new  Treasury 
obligations  and  about  $1  billion  in  FNMA 
participations  which  are  merely  a  delusive 
way  of  raising  funds  for  government  pur- 
poses. This  has  put  pressure  directly  on  a 
market  crowded  by  a  record  expansion  in 
private  plant  and  equipment  financing  and 
in  local  government  borrowing.  Second, 
because  of  the  absence  of  fiscal  restraint  by 
the  federal  government,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  monetary  authorities  to  combat 
the  Inflationary  trend  by  constricting  the 
money  supply  and  restraining  bank  credit. 

Out  of  this  combination  have  come  the 
closest  thing  to  a  financial  crisis  since  1932, 
the  highest  Interest  rates  in  more  than  forty 
years,  a  disruption  in  the  competitive  rela- 
tionships of  institutional  investors,  and  a 
sharply  and  unequally  curtailed  availability 
of  credit,  which  was  especially — though  not 
exclusively — adverse  to  the  market  for  home 
mortgages.  And  so,  in  this  troubled  year, 
we  have  a  fiood  of  demands  and  suggestions 
for  improving  the  fiow  of  funds  from  existing 
channels  and  for  tapping  new  sources  of 
funds. 

While  some  of  these  suggestions  may  have 
merit,  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
distortions  that  cause  this  ferment.  If  we 
concentrate  on  the  usual  and  expedient  pro- 
posals that  arise  from  this  ferment  we  shall 
at  best  do  another  patch-up  Job,  and  more 
likely  create  further  distortions  rather  than 
eliminate  those  we  already  have. 

The  root  of  our  present  distortions  Is  in 
the  framework  and  the  policy,  or  lack  of 
policy,  in  the  federal  government's  fiscal  and 
monetary  operations.  To  get  to  the  root, 
however,  it  Is  necessary  to  face  up  to  these 
facts. 

The  federal  budget  is  out  of  control. 

The  federal  budget  is  out  of  control  be- 
cause each  year  federal  outlays  both  rise  in 
amount  and  Increase  In  variety.  This  Is  not 
necessarily  by  design,  but  results  from  a  mass 
of  conflicting  claims  and  a  host  of  authori- 
zations for  lending  activities,  many  of  which 
are  carried  on  outside  the  regular  appropri- 
ations procedures.  This  situation  exists  ir- 
respective of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  although 
It  Is  greatly  complicated  by  It. 

Because  the  budget  Is  out  of  control,  the 
task  of  determining  and  of  Implementing  an 
appropriate  tax  policy  becomes  difficult,  and 


consequently,  the  burden  of  economic  ad- 
justment falls  too  heavily  upon  monetary 
policy. 

Our  means  and  methods  of  exercising  mon- 
etary policy  In  themselves  may  be  anti- 
quated. 

What  Is  the  answer?  The  noted  architect, 
Loxils  Sullivan,  worked  on  the  principle  that 
the  solution  of  a  problem  is  Inherent  In  its 
statement.  In  oxir  case,  If  the  problem  Is 
that  the  budget  Is  out  of  control,  the  solu- 
tion plainly  Is  to  get  it  under  control.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  turning  out  the  lights 
In  the  White  House  or  otherwise  trimming 
around  the  edges  of  the  problem.  New  meth- 
ods of  compiling  and  reviewing  the  budget 
must  be  developed,  and  some  means  be  de- 
vised for  coordinating  appropriations  proce- 
dures and  for  assuring  that  all  types  of  fed- 
eral outlays  be  subject  to  them.  In  short, 
the  budget  must  be  an  all-revealing  budget. 
Backdoor  spending  must  be  ended,  the  grant- 
ing of  long-range  obllgatlonal  authority 
should  be  curtailed  wherever  possible,  and 
unused  outstanding  authorizations  should 
certainly  be  subject  to  annual  review. 

Equally  lmf>or«ant  with  these  needs  Is  that 
for  simplification  of  function.  If  ever  an 
organization  could  use  the  services  of  a  man- 
agement expert,  it  Is  the  federal  goverrunent. 
The  Hoover  Commission  of  1948  to  1955  un- 
dertook the  task  of  reviewing  the  federal 
structure,  but  only  part  of  its  many  excel- 
lent recommendations  were  acted  upon. 
Since  then  the  cross-Jurisdictions  and  gen- 
eral confusion  have  become  much  greater. 
The  War  on  Poverty,  notwithstanding  its 
excellent  intentions,  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare.  Matters  related  to 
urban  renewal  as  recent  hearings  have  dis- 
closed, are  spread  over  70  agencies  and  In- 
volve over  200  separate  programs.  Trans- 
portation, in  spite  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
cabinet  post,  is  still  under  at  least  half  a 
dozen  Jurisdictions.  As  a  result,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  another  Hoover-type 
study  is  urgently  called  for  and  this  time  its 
recommendations  would  be  neglected  only  at 
the  risk  of  fiscal  chaos  beyond  that  which 
we  now  have,  if  that  is  possible. 

Both  better  budgeting  methods  and  greater 
simplicity  are  vital  to  getting  the  budget 
under  control.  But  they  do  not  go  fully 
to  the  most  vital  questions  of  all:  Is  a  given 
activity  a  necessary  one  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment? If  so,  how  does  It  stand  In  the 
range  of  priorities? 

Questions  like  these  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  by  every  private  business 
and  every  family.  Neither  business  man  nor 
householder  can  ignore  them  except  at  the 
peril  of  Insolvency.  Only  the  most  reckless 
and  improvident  assume  they  can  have 
everything  they  want  without  delay,  and  the 
wise  ones  know  there  are  some  things  they 
may  never  have  at  all.  Government  can  no 
more  avoid  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
sort  out  needs  in  relation  to  present  and 
prospective  resources  and  to  set  a  scale  of 
importance  and  a  schedule  of  timing  for 
them  than  can  you  or  I.  What  happened 
last  year  has  demonstrated  this,  and  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  the  years  ahead  do  not  carry  the 
demonstration  painfully  further. 

The  strongest  and  mlghtest  nation  in  the 
world  cannot  meet  all  goals  at  once.  A 
responsible  government  must  therefore  begin 
to  think  in  terms  of  priority.  It  must  take 
seriously  such  questions  as:  Can  we  ignore 
the  drain  of  war  on  our  resources  when  we 
plan  for  needed  improvements  in  the  social 
and  physical  aspects  of  our  country?  Can 
we  launch  a  multl-bllllon-dollar  anti-missile 
program  concurrently  with  a  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  expansion  of  medicare?  Do  we  have 
to  get  to  the  moon  In  1968  or  could  we  better 
use  some  of  the  billions  to  eliminate  the  still 
festering  slums  of  our  cities?  Do  we  have 
to  spend  billions  in  order  to  beat  some  rival 
nation  to  the  production  of  a  supersonic 
airplane,  when  billions  are  urgently  needed 
to  Improve  mass  transportation  In  our  cities? 
These  questions  must  be  asked,  and  we  must 
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find  the  means  for  answering  them  wisely  If 
we  are  ever  to  approach  rationality  and 
prudence  In  our  fiscal  policy.  WhUe  we  are 
reviewing  federal  Institutions  and  fiscal 
policies,  we  should  also  take  a  fresh  look  at 
our  private  credit  institutions.  Our  credit 
system  has  grown  Infinitely  more  complex 
than  it  was  in  1908  when  Senator  Aldrich  of 
Rhode  Island  began  the  Inquiry  that  six 
years  later  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Since  that  time,  a  whole  system  of  insti- 
tutions for  dispensing  agricultural  credit 
has  been  created.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, from  a  small  group  mainly  of  neigh- 
borhood self-help  organizations,  have  be- 
come a  major  medium  for  savings  and  a 
major  force  in  the  financial  market.  Credit 
unions  have  now  begun  to  follow  a  similar 
course.  Mutual  savings  banks,  originally 
motivated  by  philanthropy,  have  become 
important  sources  of  Investment  funds. 
Life  Insurance  companies  are  vastly  more  in- 
fluential in  the  direction  that  economic  ex- 
pansion will  take  than  they  were  60  years 
ago.  And  the  commercial  banks  themselves, 
which  virtually  were  the  financial  system 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  was  first  contem- 
plated, have  multiplied  the  ways  in  which 
they  affect  the  flow  of  credit  beyond  any- 
thing that  Senator  Aldrlch  could  have 
Imagined. 

All  this  growth  and  multiplication  have 
happened  in  response  to  recognition  of 
special  credit  needs  and  to  the  ingenuity  of 
individuals  and  government  In  meeting  them. 
In  many  respects,  they  have  served  their  pur- 
poses well;  and,  merely  because  their  func- 
tioning has  been  disrupted  by  unusual  con- 
ditions, we  need  not  conclude  that  their 
ability  to  continue  to  serve  these  purposes 
has  beeen  forever  impaired. 

Nevertheless,   we   need    to   take   a   longer 
view  and  to  measure  our  Institutional  savings 
structure  against  the  enormous  demands  for 
credit  that  will  face  us  in  the  years  ahead. 
Does  our  present  structure  in  fact  measure 
up?     Should   we   differentiate   more   clearly 
between   the   commercial   banking   function 
and  the  function  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks?     Or  should 
we  be  moving  toward  a  system  of  all-purpose 
Institutions,  for  at  present  we  certainly  can 
see  a  tendency  toward  a  blending  of  function. 
Should  we  not  review  the  present  system  of 
branches   for   our   commercial  banking   and 
savings  institutions  to  permit  greater  service 
to  our  people  In  places  of  sutaetantlal  popula- 
tion grovrth?     Some  states  confine  banking 
to    municipal    boundaries.     Others    confine 
their  financial  institutions  to  county  bound- 
aries which  no  longer  represent  a  commut- 
ing or  economic  area.    What  should  be  the 
criteria  for  mergers  of  financial  institutions? 
The   answers   to   such   questions   will   be 
found  only  through  such  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry as  that  instituted  by  Senator  Aldrich 
and  finally  completed  under  the  guidance  of 
Carter   Glass.     This    time    we   should   avoid 
emergency   answers   and    waste   no   time   In 
getting  down  to  root  Issues. 

ThU  Is  a  large  order.  Tou  may  think  that 
it  is  too  big  an  order.  Including  as  It  does  a 
straightforward  method  of  federal  budgeting; 
an  all-lncluslve  method  of  coordinating 
federal  appropriating  procedures;  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  federal  administrative  struc- 
ture: a  method  of  evaluating  federal  activi- 
ties and  establishing  priorities  among  them: 
and  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  our  credit 
system  and  of  the  institutions  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Large  as  the  order  is,  it  is  not  too  large  to 
attempt  or  too  large  to  achieve.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  demonstrated  their  Ingenu- 
ity and  ablUty  to  fulfill  larger  orders  than 
this. 

But  this  large  order  will  not  be  solved 
unless  action  Is  taken,  and  action  will  not 
be  taken  until  people  like  you  and  me 
throughout  the  country  fully  realize  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  Its 
solution  and  impress  upon  our  nation  and 


our  representatives  the  necessity  for  action. 
We  must  Uke  a  long,  deep  look.  Jointly  by 
government  and  the  private  financial  sector 
of   the   economy  Itself. 

Trite  though  it  may  sound,  the  objective 
o^  such  action  must  be  a  soxmd  fiscal  and 
credit  policy.  In  spite  of  all  the  recent 
scorning  of  the  "Puritan  ethic"  of  caution 
and  discretion  as  applied  to  government, 
government  can  no  more  escape  the  penalties 
of  improvidence  than  can  private  companies 
and  individuals. 

We  may  take  warning  that,  throughout 
history,  strong  nations  and  civilizations  have 
collapsed  because  they  failed  in  reaching 
that  objective.  In  the  light  of  thU  warning 
and  with  the  readiness  we  have  always  shown 
in  meeting  a  chaUenge  once  it  is  recognized, 
we  may  have  confidence  that  the  questions 
that  confront  us  now,  numerous  and  puzzling 
though  they  be,  can  and  will  be  answered. 


GOOD  AIR  USE  MANAGEMENT 
NEEDED 


Mr.  GXJDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  reduction 
in  air  pollution  is  a  subject  which  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  deeply  con- 
cerned people  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    One  who  has  long  been  studying 
this  problem  is  James  L.  Dallas,  of  Bev- 
erly. Mass.,  sanitary  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  air  use  management  program  of 
the  bureau  of  environmental  sanitation 
of    the    Massachusetts    Department    of 
Public  Health. 

Contending  that  good  air  use  manage- 
ment programs,  not  just  air  pollution 
control  programs,  are  needed  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Dallas  ably  discussed 
this  subject  during  a  panel  session  of  the 
Engineering  Societies  of  New  England 
on  February  21,  1967.  at  the  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston.  Because  of  the 
broad  Interest  I  believe  his  message  con- 
tains, I  wish  to  submit  the  text  of  his 
remarks,  as  follows: 

On  Am  Use  Management 
(By  James  L.  Dallas) 
I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  ob- 
servations relative  to  air  use  and  air  quality 
control. 

In   so-called    "air   poUutlon   control   pro- 
grams,"  government   should  strive   to   keep 
m  balance  Its  efforts  to  reduce  air  contami- 
nation and  Its  sufference  of  reasonable  use 
of  Its  air    (as  a  resource)    to  receive    (and 
transport    away)     certain    wastes    resulting 
from  man's  individual  and  coUectlve  activi- 
ties    Such  use,  however,  must  be  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with   but  to  an  extent  no 
greater  than  the  capability  of  the  ambient 
(outdoor)    air  to  tolerate  such  use  without 
undue  detriment  to  man  and  his  environ- 
ment of  concern.     Expensive  air  pollution 
control    measures    for    the    preservation    of 
pristine  purity  of  air,  for  preservation  rea- 
sons alone,  and  where  lack  of  such  would 
produce  no  significant  hazard  to  man  or  to 
those  elements  in  the  environment  for  which 
man  has  a  real  concern.  Is  per  se  a  waste  of  a 
valuable  resource — contradictory   as   it  may 
seem,    air    manifests    Iteell    as    a    resource 
through  use — It  cannot  be  hoarded.    A  drop 
of  water,  which  falls  as  rain  on  land,  runs 
downhill  into  a  river  and  back  unused,  to 
the  ocean.  Is  lost  for  use  as  nature's  fresh 
water  untU  It  returns  as   an  entirely  new 


drop  of  rain  In  nature's  cycle.  So  also  is  air 
wasted  11  not  used.  Air  exists  as  a  resource 
partly  through  its  capability  to  receive  a 
limited  amount  of  dirt  and  by  means  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  cleanse  ItseU.  The  phe- 
nomena of  self-purification  and  constituent 
reJuvenaUon  is  the  resource;  prudent  utUiza- 
tion  of  these  phenomena  while  maintaining 
an  air  quality  satisfactory  to  a  democratic 
society,  is  desirable.  Good  air  use  manage- 
ment programs,  not  Just  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs,  are  indicated. 

To  properly  manage  air  use,  we  must  be 
custodian  of  the  ambient  air,  we  must  moni- 
tor its  quality  and  inventory  its  corruption, 
we  must  constantly  evaluate  its  air  contami- 
nation absorption  potential  (which  Is  weath- 
er dependent),  and  we  must  apply  the  art 
of  air  pollution  control  when  and  where  in- 
dicated for  the  benefit  of  man. 

As  a  public  health  official  I  am.  of  course, 
primarily    concerned    with    the    problem    of 
protecting  the  health  of  the  citizens.    I  am 
aware,  however,  that  a  good  air  use  manage- 
ment program  must  address  itself  also  to  the 
commonweal  and  economic  well-being  of  its 
citizens      The  attainment  and  maintenance 
of    economic    well-being    requires    the    hus- 
bandry of  Industry,  but  a*  such  must  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  "mal  air"  (i.e..  air  of  un- 
acceptable quality).     The  ambient  air  over 
a  state  represents  a  resource  capabUlty  which 
varies   from   place   to   place,   in   Its   volume, 
climate,  meteorological  patterns,  geographical 
location,  and  place  or  places  of  origin.    These 
variations  determine  the  relative  worth  to  a 
state  of  its  •'ambient  air  heritage"  and  the 
u«s  to  which  Its  air  can  be  put  under  a  bal- 
anced  air   use   management  program.     The 
ambient  air  over  a  state  Is  therefore  a  re- 
source which  varies  In  value  from  state  to 
state    (and   from   place    to   place    within    a 
state)    Just  as  do  mineral,  land,  water,  cll- 
matologlcal,  or  other  resources.     It  is  a  re- 
source which  a  state  has  a  right  to  zealously 
guard    protect,  and  use  competitively  with 
other  states  to  its  advantage  as  it  does  with 
Its  other  resources.     A  state  should  have  a 
right  to  receive  air  from  adjacent  states  In 
reasonably  good  quality  and  likewise  should 
have  a  responsibility  to  discharge  air  across 
lU  borders  to  sister  states  in  equally  reason- 
ably good  quality.     Standards  for  this  "rea- 
sonably good  quality"  for  interstate  air  have 
not  yet  been  established  but  to  be  fair  such 
standards   must   provide   a   reserve    capacity 
for  potential  air  use  by  the  receiving  state 
so  that,  after  a  degree  of  reasonable  use,  the 
quality  of  the  air  would  stUl  meet  the  am- 
bient air  quality  criteria  of  that  (the  receiv- 
ing)   state.     However,    a   state's   particular 
geographic    location,     (e.g.    adjacent    to    an 
cxjean  or  large  body  of  water  such  as  In  the 
case  of  Hawaii)  may  afford  It  apparent  advan- 
tage., and  great  latitudes  in  Its  air  use  man- 
ageme  it  program  and  In  the  indicated  re- 
quisite quality  of  its  effluent  air. 

The  deas  and  concepts  that  I  have  been 
discuss,  g  are  some  that  should  affect  legis- 
lation and  the  manner  of  implementation  of 
aU'  use  management  programs.  They  should 
Infiuence  the  design  and  oversight  of  such 
programs  at  local,  regional,  state.  Inter-state, 
and  federal  levels. 


STATE    PROGRAMS 

We  know  how  to  legislate  for,  regulate, 
and  institute  state  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams; such  are  simple  exercises  in  weU  es- 
tablished governmental  and  public  health  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  procedures.  Mas- 
sachusetts already  has  excellent  enabling  leg- 
islation, and  its  programs  and  potential  pro- 
grams are  recognized  as  among  the  best  in 
spite  of  budget  and  staffing  problems.  We 
have  municipal,  multi-municipal  regional, 
and  state  wide  programs  operational  under 
the  aegis  and  direct  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

A  major  and  continuing  problem  to  air  use 
management  officials,  however.  Is  and  will  be 
that  of  determining  the  appropriate  kind  of 
and  amount  of  use  to  which  air  resources 
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may  be  put.  The  difficulty  arlsei  In  de- 
termining the  proper  balance  between  con- 
trol and  reasonable  use.  A  clue  td  the  so- 
lution to  the  problem  may,  however,  t>e  found 
In  the  name:  "Commonwealth  at  Massa- 
chusetts. The  world  "commonwealth"  means 
"general  welfare"  and  also  It  me(  ns  "the 
body  of  people  constituting  a  politically  or- 
ganized community."  These  In  tvrn  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  point  of  balanc  e  should 
be  determined  for  the  maximum  bmefit  of 
society  with  due  regard  for  the  publi :  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  and  the  "Ights  of 
Individual  and  group  Interests. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  public  must  be  ed- 
ucated In  the  why  and  ways  as  wel  as  the 
costs,  direct  and  Indirect,  of  air  poUt  tlon  and 
of  Its  control.  The  hazards  to  heilth  and 
other  deleterious  effects  of  air  pollut  on  must 
be  determined  and  made  known  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  courts  must  be  educate!  In  air 
jjoUutlon  matters  so  that  they  can  riake  Just 
decisions  In  cases  Involving  the  re^onable- 
ness  of  enforcement  measures.  Pollutors  of 
the  environment  must  act  responslb!  y  and  be 
held  responsible  for  their  actions.  Legisla- 
tors must  act  as  statesmen  and  not  political 
opportunists  and  control  officials  atiust  be 
provided  with  a  "crystal  ball"  to  gu  ird  them 
against  attempting  "too  little  too  la  te  or  too 
much  too  soon". 

As  you  may  see.  State  Air  Pollutloi  i  Control 
Programs  have  developed  Into  sopf  Istlcated 
and  complex  programs  of  "Air  Use  Manage- 
ment" In  which  no  single  area  of  concern 
can  be  totally  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  any 
or  all  others.  Control  officials.  Industry,  the 
general  public,  the  news  media,  an  1  elected 
officials  have  a  responsibility  to  be;ome  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  a-t  of  air 
pollution  control,  the  real  significance  of  air 
contamination,  and  the  benefits  vs  the  risks 
of  air  pollution  controlled  or  uncontrolled 
before  making  potentially  unreasonable  de- 
mands, one  upon  another. 

INTERSTATE  APC 

As  for  Interstate  air  pollution  <ontrol,  I 
believe  this  problem  should  be  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government  through  an  air 
quality  assurance  program.  In  su(  h  a  pro- 
gram reasonable  acceptable  minimum  air 
quality  standards  for  air  passing  !  rom  one 
state  to  another  should  be  established  and 
gruarantees  of  such  quality  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  standards  must 
be  determined  first,  on  the  basis  of  health 
requirements  and  second,  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  use  by  the  discharging  state  with 
due  regard  for  potential  air  borne  \  raste  dls 
persal  needs  of  the  receiving  state.  For  some 
long  lived  pollutants,  the  standard  would 
therefore  be  a  fractional  portion  of  Its  ac 
ceptable  ambient  air  quality  criteria  con 
centratlon 

F\irther,  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
size  of  a  state.  Its  geographic  location, 
weather  patterns,  and  proximity  to  an  ocean 
(Whereby  the  effluent  air  may  at  times  dls 
charge  to  the  ocean  Instead  of  an  adjacent 
state)  are  vagaries  of  fortune  wliich,  like 
other  resources,  may  occasion  certiln  bene- 
fits to  some  states.  Such  states  si  lould  not 
be  denied  the  beneficial  use  of  suc|i  clrciun- 
stances. 

FEDERAL 

catn 


the  President.  Such  federalism  usually  re- 
sults In  bureaucratic  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion, and  administration  with  ease  of  Imple- 
mentation thereof  as  the  guide  for  action.  I 
give  you.  for  example,  nationwide  automobile 
exhaust  control  to  be  required  by  federal  law 
on  all  1968  models'  to  be  sold  In  the  United 
States  regardless  of  demonstrated  need  in 
the  state  where  sold,  e.g.  Alaska. 

The  federal  g^>vemment  can  best,  and  most 
appropriately  should,  encourage  research  In 
both  control  measures  and  control  program 
techniques,  help  standardize  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, assure  satisfactory  Interstate  air 
quality,  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
states,  disseminate  accurate  information  on 
the  status  of  air  iK>"utlon  and  administer 
federal  financial  assistance  programs.  Re- 
sources necessary  and  available  to  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  used  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  establish  and  keep 
up  to  date  ambient  air  quality  criteria  and 
Information  on  the  significance  of  such  cri- 
teria. 

INTERSTArE    COMPACT    PROGRAMS 

Interstate-Compact  Air  Pollution  Control 
Programs  would  then  be  Indicated  only  In 
those  Instances  where  a  mutual  desire  for 
either  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  ambient 
air  quality  than  that  assured  by  the  federal 
government  existed.  Such  a  program  should 
be  entered  into  volunturlly  by  the  states 
concerned  and  not  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  federal  government.  By  special 
consent  a  state  which  does  not  need  a  spe- 
cific air  pollution  absorption  capability  in 
the  air  It  receives,  could  grant  special  privi- 
leges to  its  neighbor  state. 

These  then.  I  believe,  are  a  few  Important 
ideas  which  should  be  weighed  and  consid- 
ered by  all  people  Involved  In  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  people  Involved  are:  the 
lay  public  and  the  control  officials,  Industry 
and  the  man  on  the  street,  the  consultant 
and  his  client,  the  Individual  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  service  clubs  and  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Association,  and,  yes,  even 
elected  officials  Including  the  President. 


Under  the  clean  air  act,  a  state 
the  federal  government  to  provide 
a  condition  of  air  pollution 
state  but  caused  by  a  source  in  a 
The  responsibility  of  a  state  to 
effluent  air  of  suitable  quality 
ognized.    The  federal  government 
Ing  Interstate  air  quality,  should 
abatement  order  to  the  offending 
should  then  take  appropriate 
eral   Intervention   should   come 
failure  of  the  offending  state  to  ad , 

The  federal  government  should 
lowed  to  arbitrarily  lmp>oee  Ite  w; 
a  group  of  states  through  the 
"Air  Shed"  regions  as  s\igge6ted 
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women  members  of  his  staff,  beauty-queen 
Corrine  Huff  and  Mrs.  Tamara  J.  Wall. 

The  three  had  luxuriated  at  London  thea- 
ters, Paris  nightclubs  and  at  a  beachhouse  in 
Greece. 

Ashbrook  charged  that  Powell  had  drawn 
far  more  In  foreign  currencies  from  the  State 
Department  to  finance  the  junket  than  he 
had  reported  spending  to  the  House. 
Powell  Ignored  his  charges. 
The  State  Department  refused  to  divulge 
how  much  It  had  turned  over  to  Powell  and 
his  companions  in  foreign  currencies — most 
of  it  counterpart  funds  generated  by  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  House  Administration  Committee, 
which  now  aspires  to  serve  as  the  guardian 
of  congressmen's  ethics,  disclaimed  any  re- 
sponsibility for  checking  up  on  Powell's 
travel  expenses. 
The  House  collectively  yawned. 
Now — nearly  four  years  later — the  special 
House  committee  which  investigated  Powell's 
fitness  to  be  seated  finally  has  confirmed 
that  Ashbrook's  charges  were  correct. 

The  committee's  report  disclosed  that 
Powell  and  his  two  fellow  travelers  collected 
$10,607  m  foreign  currencies  from  the  State 
Department  for  their  1962  European  Junket. 
But  they  reported  to  the  House  that  they 
had  spent  less  than  half  this  on  the  trip — 
$4938.  Tlie  report  does  not  say  what  hap- 
pened to  the  rest  of  the  money. 

The  committee  dug  into  Powell's  foreign 
trips  because  one  of  its  members.  Rep.  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson  (R-Wls.)  remembered 
Ashbrook's  charges  and  demanded  that  State 
Department  records  be  subpenaed.  If  neces- 
sary, to  check  on  them. 

The  records  show  that  in  the  years  1961 
through  1964  Powell  drew  $13,614  In  foreign 
currencies  for  his  own  trips  abroad  and 
listed  only  $6902  In  expenses  In  his  reports 
to  the  House. 
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ASHBROOK   CALLED   TURN   IN    1963 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
■Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  March 
2.  1963,  when  my  colleague,  John  Ash- 
brook, of  Ohio,  spoke  before  this  body 
to  discuss  the  irregularities  of  Adam 
Powell  in  reporting  ofBcial  expenses  of 
the  committee  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  served  as  chairman 
and  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashbrook  1  served  as  a  member.  I 
include  in  the  body  of  today's  Record  an 
article  by  Jack  Steele  in  the  Columbus 
Citizen-Journal,  on  Monday,  February 
27.1967: 

PowEU,  Case:   Ashbrook  Called  Turn 

IN  1963 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washington. — If  the  House  had  paid  at- 
tention to  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-O.) 
back  In  1963,  It  might  have  avoided  the  pres- 
ent hassle  over  seating  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

Ashbrook,  In  a  House  speech  on  March  12. 
1963,  accused  Powell  of  falsifying  an  official 
expense  report  he  had  filed  with  the  House 
on  a  1962  Junket  to  Europe. 

This  was  Powell's  notorious  six-week  Jaunt 
to  London,  Paris.  Venice,  Rome,  Athens, 
Delhi   and   other  watering  places  with  two 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXIV:  THE  NEGRO  AND 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  last  June,  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike],  asked  General  Hershey  if 
the  percentage  of  qualified  Negroes 
drafted  was  higher  than  that  of  qualified 
non-Negroes.  The  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  responded: 

No;  I  don't  think  so,  because  In  the  first 
place  the  population  Is  somewhere  around 
H  or  12  percent,  so  that  leaves  In  all  other 
groups  about  88  percent  and  I  doubt  very 
seriously  that  the  88  percent  Isn't  furnishing 
a  higher  percentage,  relatively,  than  the  12 
percent. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  draft 
figures  for  1965.  however,  dispute  Gen- 
eral Hershey 's  thoughts  on  this  matter: 
1,037,788  whites  were  given  preinduction 
examinations;  630,592  were  found  ac- 
ceptable— 60.7  percent  of  those  ex- 
amined; 194,696  were  drafted— 30.8  per- 
cent of  those  found  acceptable;  163,425 
nonwhites  were  given  preinduction  ex- 
aminations; 47,792  were  foimd  accept- 
able— 29.2  percent  of  those  examined; 
29,608  were  drafted — 61.9  percent  of 
those  found  acceptable. 


■While  it  is  convenient  to  cite  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  who 
are  conscripted,  and  this  essentially 
means  the  Negro,  at  times  may  approxi- 
mate the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  our 
population,  the  significant  fact  is  that 
a  smaller  proportion  of  Negroes  meet  the 
physical  and  mental  standards  for  in- 
duction, and  of  these,  a  larger  proportion 
are  drafted. 

Statistically,  then,  the  Negro  qualified 
for  induction  stands  twice  as  great  a 
chance  of  being  drafted  as  does  the  white 
who  is  qualified  for  military  service. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  MUST  RE-EXAMINE 
ITS  RACIAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strict 
segregation  of  the  races  that  is  attempted 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  is 
bringing  it  more  problems  every  day. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
February  17  points  out  that  South  Africa 
must  "find  the  will  and  the  means  to 
bring  all  of  its  inhabitants,  regardless  of 
color,  into  a  fuller  participation  in  all 
aspects  of  national  life." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members  of  the  House. 
New  Dilemma  in  Sottth  Africa 

A  dispatch  to  this  newspaper  from  Cape 
Town  recently  revealed  another  of  the  ser- 
ious difficulties  facing  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  In  its  efforts  to  Increase  the  white 
percentage  of  the  population,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  encouraging  European  Immi- 
gration. Now,  however,  there  Is  a  rising  de- 
mand from  within  the  Afrikaans-speaking 
community  that  such  immigration  be  halted. 
And  the  reason?  Because  most  of  the  new- 
comers were  found  to  be  Joining  the  English- 
speaking  sector,  arousing  fear  among  the 
Afrikaners  that  their  present  firm  grip  on 
the  government  might  some  day  be  swept 
away. 

Thus  the  government  finds  Itself  In  a  cleft 
stick.  On  the  one  hand  the  white  popula- 
tion (both  Afrikaans-  and  English-speaking) 
came  to  less  than  one  In  every  five  South 
Africans  in  the  1960  census.  Furthermore, 
the  nonwhlte  majority  (black  Africans,  Cape 
Coloureds,  and  Indians)  has  a  far  higher 
birthrate  than  the  whites.  Therefore,  If 
there  Is  no  Immigration,  the  whites  will  be- 
come a  smaller  and  smaller  minority  year  by 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment has  clearly  found  It  Impossible  to  find 
adequate  sources  of  Immigration  (the  most 
likely  being  German  and  Dutch  Protestants) 
who  can  be  expected  to  meld  with  the  Afri- 
kaner portion  of  the  white  population.  Thus 
any  other  kind  of  white  Inflow  raises  Its  own 
threat  to  Nationalist  sway — that  of  seeing 
English-speaking  whltedom  take  over  the 
ninnlng  of  the  country. 

This  dilemma  Is  but  one  of  the  forces 
which  will  Inevitably  force  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  into  a  thoroughgoing  reexami- 
nation of  Its  basic  racial  poUcles.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  the  funda- 
mental need  Is  for  that  land  to  find  the 
will  and  the  means  to  bring  all  of  Its  inhabi- 
tants, regardless  of  color.  Into  a  fuller  par- 
ticipation  In   all   aspects   of   national  life. 


This  is  an  Inescapable  obligation,  as  the 
Increasing  contradictions  of  any  other  course 
of  action  show. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  secret  relationship  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  several  private  or- 
ganizations and  of  certain  USIA  activi- 
ties has  prompted  considerable  public 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  role  of  these 
two  groups. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  news  commentator 
for  ABC,  has  expressed  some  penetrating 
observations  on  the  dangers  he  sees  in 
allowing  these  types  of  activities  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  comments  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  14,  1967. 

According  to  the  late  George  Orwell,  the 
brilliant  and  Iconoclastic  British  writer,  Big 
Brother  was  not  supposed  to  take  over  until 
1984.  But  thanks  to  the  assiduous  stupidity 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
well-  If  covertly-budgeted  activities  of  other 
do-gooder  bureaucracies  within  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, the  realization  of  that  happy  day 
of  total  domination  of  a  citizen's  life  by 
higher  authority  may  be  hastened  by  a  full 
10  years  If,  Indeed,  it  Is  not  already  upon  us. 
This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Kremlin 
which  had  been  under  the  Impression  that 
It  was  unchallenged  In  totalitarian  pursuits. 
The  Jarring  realization  that  the  Americans 
are  not  only  in  the  running  but  could  con- 
ceivably claim  the  laurels  is  almost  enough 
to  blight  the  50th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  which  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  preparing  for  October.  But 
after  all.  that's  the  risk  the  Marxists  run  In 
trying  to  compete  with  a  free  society  which 
has  a  budget  so  big  that  It  can  afford  to  pro- 
duce, not  only  color  television  sets  but  cam- 
pus scholarships,  in  effect,  for  training  in  the 
arts  of  subversion  and  espionage,  without 
really  knowing  what  it  Is  doing. 

Ah,  there's  the  rub — without  really  know- 
ing what  It  Is  doing.  No  master  demon  Is 
actually  sitting  In  Washington  conspiring 
to  brainwash  the  American  people  and  rob 
them  of  their  rights.  Nevertheless,  this  in- 
sidious operation  Is  underway  before  our  very 
eyes  and  we  hardly  know  It  Is  happening. 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  and  reverse  it.  But  this  Involves  a  reali- 
zation of  what  well-intentioned  officials  can 
do,  are  doing  and  have  done,  with  budgets 
that  have  become  bigger  than  the  average 
mind  can  comprehend,  and  with  the  unques- 
tioned purpose  of  furthering  the  national 
Interest.  But  who  defines  the  national  In- 
terest these  days? 

The  Defense  Department  has  asked  for  73 
billion  dollars  to  protect  It.  Inevitably,  In 
spending  that  much  money  the  Pentagon 
puts  its  own  Interpretation  on  the  national 
Interest,  which  bidders  for  defense  contracts 
are  not  likely  to  challenge  too  sharply.  The 
CIA's  budget  Is  chicken  feed  by  comparison. 
It  is  secret  but  the  New  York  Times  In  a  re- 
vealing series  on  the  agency  last  year  esti- 
mated It  as  upward  of  half  a  billion.  Even 
at  current  prices,  that  will  feed  a  lot  of 
chickens. 

■nie  trouble  Is  now  another  CIA  turkey 
has  come  home  to  rooet.    Ecllpelng  Its  ex- 


pose last  spring  of  how  a  Michigan  State 
University  project  for  training  Vietnamese 
police  had  become  a  front  for  the  agency, 
an  Irreverent  monthly  magazine  called 
Ramparts  now  reveals  this:  The  CIA  for 
about  16  years  has  been  subsidizing  the  In- 
ternational staff  of  the  biggest,  most  moder- 
ate and  most  "respectable"  campus  organi- 
zation m  the  country,  NSA.  the  National 
Student  Association.  How  patriotic,  how 
appropriate,  how  economical!  Teach  red- 
blooded  young  Americans  how  to  sp)ot  a 
revolutionary  at  a  World  Youth  Congress, 
then  let  these  budding  James  Bonds  come 
back  and  report.  There  Is,  In  fact,  great 
merit  in  briefing  youth  on  the  sinister  facts — 
and  they  can  be  sinister — of  International 
political  life.  But  the  place  for  this  is  not 
In  some  secret  school  for  Junior  G-men  but 
openly,  In  public  and  private  education. 

The  ghastly  trouble  now  is  that  the  public 
doesn't  really  know  whether  some  university 
training  project  Is  being  secretly  financed. 
Just  as  the  Michigan  State-CIA  liaison  was 
being  revealed,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologi',  with  reluctance  and  embarrass- 
ment, publicly  severed  Its  ties  with  the 
agency  which  had  helped  establish,  with  a 
$300,000  grant,  MIT's  Center  of  International 
Studies  In  1951.  With  six  million  doUars  to 
spend,  the  U.S.  Army  hired  a  special  task 
force  from  American  University  in  Washing- 
ton to  conduct  a  secret  study  of  revolutionary 
situations  In  Latin  America  In  1965.  Fortu- 
nately It  was  exposed  and  blew  up  before  It 
did  much  diplomatic  damage.  Even  earlier 
educators  were  debating  the  dubious  merits 
of  disguised  federal  support  for  special  "edu- 
cation" projects.  How  can  you  fertilize 
academic  freedom  If  the  administration  Is 
not  free  to  say  why  or  whence  the  cash  Is 
coming? 

The  New  York  Times  revealed  two  Sundays 
ago  that  ROTC  cadets  In  seven  western  states 
have  been  given  "confidential  Instruction 
that  association  with  certain  political  orga- 
nizations could  endanger  their  being  granted 
a  commission."  An  Interesting  military 
Invasion  of  a  civilian  province  which  the  De- 
fense Department  confirms.  The  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  In  the  past  has  secretly 
contracted  with  authors  to  write  books, 
whose  federal  sponsorship  was  not  known. 
The  USIA  has  lamely  complained  that  only 
a  "few"  such  Instances  were  Involved. 

Why  don't  the  master  minds  In  the  CIA, 
the  Pentagon,  the  USIA  and  elsewhere  in 
government  stop  to  think  sometimes  what 
their  pretty  plans  are  likely  to  do  to  the  very 
free  Institutions  they  are  supposed  to  be 
helping  protect?  The  CIA  found  the  virginal 
Peace  Corps  almost  Irresistible  but  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  extracted  Director  Allen 
Dulles'  solemn  pledge  its  honor  would  not 
be  violated  with  spies.  Presumably  It  re- 
mains piu'e  as  the  driven  snow  but  the  CIA 
seduction  of  the  NSA  now  unfairly  raises 
Insidious  doubts. 

In  George  Orwell's  book  "1984"  Big 
Brother's  one-party  system  has  three  slogans: 
"War  Is  Peace."  "Freedom  Is  Slavery,"  and 
"Ignorance  Is  Strength."  They'd  sound 
pretty  good,  wouldn't  they,  under  govern- 
ment subsidy? 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Washington. 


THE  TRICK  IS  PEOPLE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  pene- 
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trating  analysis  of  th  ^  process  necessary 
for  modernizing  society  in  the  developing 
nations  was  presented  last  weekend  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse].  I 

His  emphasis  on  the  strategtr  and 
techniques  for  involving  people  V(\  run- 
ning their  own  affairs  deserves  tareful 
reading  by  all  Members  as  a  bapis  for 
shaping  foreign  aid  legislation  fo^  fiscal 
1968. 
The  remarks  follow : 

The  Trick  Is  People 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  belbre  the 
conference  on  "Societal  Change  In  Devel- 
oping Countries:   Alternatives  to  Revolu- 
tion" Institute  of  International  Relations, 
Stanford  University,  February  24-26,  1967) 
It  U  most  Impolite  for  a  guest  to  criticize 
the  topic  of  his  host's  conference.    Niverthe- 
lese,  I  feel  I  must  take  Issues  with  tjhe  "Al- 
ternatives to  Revolution"  portion  of  tjhe  con- 
ference theme,  for  I  am  convinced  thkt  there 
U  no  alternative  to  revolution.    The  J>roblem 
for  the  developed  and  the  developing  society 
aUke  Is  to  encourage  that  revolution!  to  be  a 
quantitative  Increase  in  poUtlcal  effectiveness 
rather  than  a  cycle  of  violence,  coup|and  In- 
stability. I       , 

The  deficit  in  our  thinking  about  develop- 
ment has  been  that  we  have  concerned  our- 
selves principally  with  but  one  aspept;  eco- 
nomics Increasingly  we  are  discovering  that 
this  is  inadequate.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  provide  more  economic  resource*.  This 
must  be  done,  of  course,  but  more]  money, 
more  dams,  more  transportation  lietworks 
win  not  In  themselves  bring  about  th^  broad- 
gauge  development  that  Is  necessar  j  to  put 
the  developing  societies  Into  the  2( 
tury  as  effective  nations. 

We  must  give  equal  attention  to  tl 
opment  of  human  resources.  In  she 
poUtlcal     development.     Because     a 
Plank  of  the  Brookings  Institution  hi    _ 
"political  development   in  the  last  [analysis 
Is  something  that  occius  In  Individt^als." 

It  is  time  to  stand  some  of  the  trstditional 
theories  about  development  on  the*-  heads. 
One  need  look  only  at  Germany  of  t^e  1930"s 
and  South  Africa  today  to  demonstrbte  that 
economic  progress  doe«  not  necessarily  lead 
to  political  enlightenment.  Forljunately. 
there  is  evidence,  of  which  this  conffrence  Is 
a  leading  example,  of  a  new  interest)  and  at- 
tention to  the  political  dimension  of  levelop- 
ment. 

Another  evidence  is  the  enactm(  nt  of  a 
new  Title  IX  in  the  Foreign  Assistanie  Act  of 
1966.  The  text  of  TlUe  IX  is  short  (,nd  sim- 
ple. It  provides  th.it  "emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  assuring  maximum  part  cipation 
through  the  encouragement  of  prlvale  volun- 
tary organizations  and  strengthen  sd  local 
government  institutions."  Both  eler  lents  are 
virtually  unknown  in  much  of  the  d«  veloplng 
world. 

The  co-author  of  Title  IX.  Conf  ressman 
Donald  Fraser  of  Minnesota,  h.'.s  stited  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation  this  wa(r:  "The 
Problem  of  the  developing  nation  req  uires  at- 
tention to  the  social  and  political  sti  uctures. 
These  must  be  changed  to  release  the  en- 
ergies— where  they  exist— of  individual  men 
and  women  who  want  to  improve  Iheir  lot. 
This  will  lead  to  economic  prog  ess."  I 
would  argue  that  we  can  even  go  be]  ond  this 
to  help  create  energies  for  developmsnt.  We 
can  help  instill  the  Idea  in  Individual  men 
and  women  that  their  action,  especially  when 
combined  with  that  of  their  nelghliors.  can 
bring  change  for  the  better. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  by  tunning  our 
attention  to  poUtlcal  development,  w  e  should 
in  no  way  insist  upon  any  particular  political 
system,  nor  attempt  to  Impose  any  particu- 
lar political  insUtutions.  The  enicourage- 
ment  of  Involvement,  of  popular  riartlclpa- 
tlon.  Is  the  key.    Nor  do  I  suggest  that  we 


flght  the  cold  war  between  free  and  commu- 
nist societies  In  the  developing  world.  To  be 
sure,  this  Is  sUll  a  significant  concern  as  the 
famous  country/city  conflict  formulation  of 
Un  Plao  demonstrates.  It  has  always  been  a 
problem  for  Americans  to  understand  why, 
despite  generous  outpourings  of  money  and 
material  goods,  the  developing  nations  are 
not  more  stable,  their  people  not  more  com- 
mitted to  the  "democratic  way  of  life",  and 
the  appeal  of  communism  is  still  so  great. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  inherent  In  the 
moderation  and  pluralism  of  the  democratic 
approach.  Part  Ues  In  the  relative  stages  of 
historical  development.  C.  E.  Black  has  put 
the  contrast  well: 

•The  societies  that  modernized  relatively 
early  were  able  to  adopt  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  their  problems  and  did  not  bother  to  think 
in  general  terms  about  what  they  were  do- 
ing. When  It  comes  to  presenting  a  succinct 
statement  of  their  experience  and  its  rele- 
vance to  other  socleUes,  they  are  at  some- 
thing of  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a 
communist  leadership  that  has  gone  to  great 
trouble  to  conceptualize  and  rationalize  its 
program.  In  many  Instances  where  rapid 
modernization  is  taking  place  with  the  meth- 
ods and  assistance  of  the  advanced  societies, 
the  indigenous  political  and  intellectual  lead- 
ers are  lacking  in  ideological  goals  and  incen- 
tives." 

What  Is  the  framework  in  which  we  will 
be  operating  in  any  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
poUtlcal  maturity  of  developing  nations? 
Many  of  our  historians  and  poUtlcal  analysts 
have  Usted  the  characteristics  of  the  mod- 
ernizing society.  They  include:  consolidation 
of  local  authorities,  creation  of  a  relatively 
large  and  effective  bureaucracy,  increase  in 
citizen  participation  In  government,  increased 
use  of  a  common  language,  heightened  na- 
tlonaUsm,  urbanization,  levelUng  of  income, 
education  and  social  differences,  growth  of 
mass  media,  mechanization  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  activities,  higher  standards  of 
health  disintegration  of  traditional  family 
and  tribal  units,  increased  appUcatlon  of 
violence,  and  atomizatlon  of  the  individual 
from  his  traditional  sources  of  security. 

These  characteristics  are  found  in  varying 
degrees  and  in  varying  combinations,  but  to 
a  large  extent  they  reflect  the  pattern  of  de- 
velopment of  the  western  societies  more 
nearly  than  the  patterns  we  have  seen  so 
far  in  the  developing  world.  The  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia  have  ex- 
perienced more  of  the  negative  than  the 
positive  factors  of  development  thus  far. 
The  disintegrative  factors  have  outpaced  the 
integrative  ones.  And  the  Job  of  achieving 
broad  economic  and  social  progress  Is  prov- 
ing far  more  difficult  than  imagination  and 
expectation  are  prepared  to  accept.  This 
makes  political  development  all  the  more 
necessary  and  urgent.  As  one  scholar  has 
said,  "it  is  the  past  and  prospective  Inad- 
equacy of  economic  and  socal  progress  that 
argues  strongly  for  more  direct  action  to 
develop  political  systems  than  can  enable 
developing  societies  to  contain  and  manage 
the  explosive  tensions  being  generated  by 
continuing  and  Inevitable  economic  and 
social  frustrations." 

Without  the  existence  of  poUtlcal  leverage 
through  democratic  institutions,  frustrations 
will  mount;  the  people  will  become  more 
susceptible  to  demagogic  appeals;  and  violent 
efforts  to  smash  the  machinery  of  society 
can  be  the  logical  result.  The  government 
must  then  be  preoccupied  with  security 
rather  than  development  and  the  vicious 
cycle  of  constitutional  Instability  and  lack 
of  growth  continues. 

STRATEGT 

The  key  to  the  strategies  we  adopt  to  help 
achieve  poUtlcal  development  must  be  the 
determination  of  what  kind  of  nation  and 
society  is  to  be  the  product.  The  strategies 
will  vary  according  to  the  traditions  and 
needs  of  the  country  Involved,  but  I  think 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  some  possible  goals 


at  three  leveU:  at  the  level  of  value,  at  the 
level  of  the  structure  needed  to  Implement 
those  values,  and  at  the  level  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  institutions  In  the  structure. 

At  the  value  level,  political  development 
Involves : 

1.  A  sense  of  community.  This  Includes 
the  integration  Into  the  natlon-bullding 
process  of  disparate  language,  tribal,  ethnic 
and  geographic  groups. 

2.  Honest,  e£Bclent  administration.  A  gov- 
ernment riddled  with  corruption  and  Ineffi- 
ciency cannot  hope  to  command  the  support 
of  Its  citizens. 

3.  Democracy.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
institutions  of  federalism  and  separation  of 
powers  as  we  know  them,  but  rather  rights 
for  aU  Individuals,  and  the  correlative  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship,  including  participation 
In  the  political  process,  respect  for  law,  and 
the  tolerance  of  dissent. 

4.  The  opportunity  for  civic  participation. 
This  Involves  the  freedom  for  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  exist  and  flourish.  De  TocquevlUe 
recognized  the  importance  of  such  associa- 
tions in  our  own  development  when  he  wrote: 

"As  soon  as  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  have  taken  up  an  opinion 
or  a  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  In 
the  world,  they  lock  out  for  mutual  assist- 
ance; and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  one 
another  out.  they  combine.  Prom  that  mo- 
ment they  are  no  longer  isolated  men,  but  a 
power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example  and  whose  language  is  lis- 
tened to." 

At  another  level.  It  has  been  argued  that 
certain  structural  features  are  necessary.  One 
such  listing  Includes: 

1.  An  effective  executive.  Including  a  re- 
sponsible bxireaucracy  with  an  Imaginative 
planning  capacity. 

2.  Enforceable  limitations  on  government 
to  guarantee  civil  liberties. 

3.  The  mechanism  for  the  participation  of 
the  adult  citizenry  in  the  decision-making 
process.  In  practical  terms  this  would  In- 
volve an  elected  representative  body,  espe- 
cially at  the  municipal  level. 

4.  The  existence  of  general  rules  that  apply 
to  all  citizens.  In  aU  regions,  at  all  levels  of 
economic  and  social  achievement. 

5.  An  Independent  judiciary. 

6.  Effective  decentralization  of  governmen- 
tal authority  and  performance. 

7.  Political  parties  and  other  voluntary 
groups. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Insist  that  each 
and  every  one  of  these  Institutions  be  in- 
cluded in  our  political  development  model. 
It  Is  possible  to  foresee  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular nation  Involved.  And  we  mtist  al- 
ways resist  the  temptation  to  talk  about  gov- 
ernment, politics,  or  development  as  a  prod- 
uct rather  than  a  process.  It  is  one  thing 
to  create  a  democratic  constitutional  struc- 
ture. It  is  quite  another,  as  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  have  found  out,  to  make  It 
work. 

And  now  we  are  brought  right  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Individual  again.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  would  Insist  very  strongly  on  the 
existence  and  support  for  free  voluntary  pri- 
vate associations  at  all  levels  of  government. 
As  we  know  from  our  own  experience,  such 
organizations  are  channels  for  Individual  ex 
presslon,  teachers  of  cooperation,  and  ve 
hides  for  economic,  social  and  poUtlcal 
change. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  organizations 
will  not  ensure  liberty,  however.  They  must 
be  democratically  run.  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  members,  and  recognize  that 
opposition  to  one  government  may  mean 
responsibility  for  the  next. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  political  parties. 
In  many  countries,  parties  have  not  served 
as  vehicles  of  change,  but  as  vehicles  for 
personal  gain.  A  responsible  poUtlcal  party 
must  recognize  Its  role  as  an  agency  of  civic 
education,  as  a  training  ground  for  future 
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leaders,  and  as  the  potential  resource  of  re- 
Bf>onslble  goverrunent. 

To  this  end.  it  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide accurate  and  honest  Information  to  Its 
members  and  the  public  at  large,  to  build 
for  consensus  not  division,  and  to  define  the 
issues  fairly  so  that  the  voters  have  a  mean- 
ingful choice  between  relevant  alternatives. 

TECHNIQTTKS 

As  a  politician,  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
admit  that  it  is  one  thing  to  state  the  goals 
of  a  politically  developed  society.  It  is  quite 
another  to  achieve  them.  As  members  of  a 
society  that  is  sometimes  deficient  at  one  or 
another,  or  all  of  these  levels  of  values, 
structure  and  performance,  what  do  we  have 
to  offer  the  developing  world?  What  are 
the  techniques  of  poUtlcal  development? 

It  la  here  that  we  are  most  sadly  lacking 
In  information,  not  only  about  what  tech- 
niques will  be  successful,  but  about  what  Is 
aU-eady  being  done.  I  have  been  amazed  by 
the  number  of  programs  and  organizations 
that  have  come  to  Ught  since  public  en- 
couragement was  provided  by  the  enactment 
of  Title  IX.  One  of  the  other  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  last  year  called 
for  greater  use  of  the  private  sector  to 
achieve  development  goals.  These  two 
commands  of  the  law  should  be  cloeely 
coordinated. 

Whatever  our  deficiencies  as  a  nation,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  offer, 
perhaps  primarily  at  the  private  level.  1  do 
not  think  that  It  is  only  traditional  Republi- 
can policy  that  persuades  me  of  the  crucial 
role  that  private  enterprise,  the  free  trade 
union  movement,  universities,  women's 
groups,  and  trade  associations  have  played 
in  our  own  development.  There  Is  much 
that  these  groups  can  do  to  help  In  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  are 
already  engaged  In  exciting  programs;  we 
need  the  organizational  capacity  to  collect 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  and  share  their 
conclusions  with  others. 

In  1966,  we  tried  to  institutionalize  this 
process  by  requiring  AID  to:  "establish  an 
effective  system  for  obtaining  adequate  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  activities  of, 
and  opportunities  for.  nongovernmental  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  process,  and 
for  utlUzlng  such  Information  in  the  plan- 
ning, direction,  and  execution  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act,  and  In  the  co- 
ordination of  such  programs  with  the  ever- 
increasing  developmental  activities  of  non- 
governmental United  States  Institutions;" 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Congress  will  Inquire 
carefully  Into  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  thus  far  when  the  1967  bill  Is  be- 
fore us. 

But  while  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  we 
need  far  more  research,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  admit  that  we  cannot  act  until  that  re- 
search is  accomplished.  And  I  think  that 
there  are  ongoing  programs  that  bear  me 
out. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  programs  in- 
volve the  training  of  leadership.  In  Latin 
America  there  are  a  number  of  outstanding 
statesmen,  but  lacking  are  the  leaders  at 
the  middle  and  lower  levels  with  the  capacity 
to  mobilize  public  energies  and  establish 
the  institutions  needed  to  permit  effective 
realization  of  economic  and  social  goals. 
Sensitive  Americans  are  engaged  In  a  variety 
of  efforts,  using  local  Instructors  and  spe- 
cially prepared  materials,  to  help  train  the 
community  development  workers  who  will 
go  out  into  the  rural  areas  and  attempt  to 
Integrate  those  elements  in  the  national  eco- 
nomic and  political  life. 

But.  training  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
poUtlcal  development  process.  The  struc- 
ture must  be  able  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  leader's  desire  to  change  and  Improve 
the  lot  of  his  followers.  Expectations  In- 
evitably aroused  must  have  a  realistic  hope 
of  fulfillment.  One  of  the  key  questions 
^ed  In  the  recent  hearings  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee   on   Interna- 


tional Organizations  on  the  role  of  com- 
munications In  the  foreign  poUcy  process 
was,  motivation  for  what?  As  Congressman 
Fraser  pointed  out.  the  motivation  of  a 
farmer  to  grow  more  may  have  a  destructive 
impact  when  his  increase  ends  up  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  tax  collector. 

As  a  consequence  political  development 
techniques  must  operate  at  a  number  of 
levels.  On  a  visit  to  Chile  in  1965  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  efforts  of  a  Dutch 
agronomist  and  his  wife  to  instill  self-help 
attitudes  through  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  cooperative  for  the  farming  of 
vegetables.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my  report 
upon  my  return,  "they  have  had  grave  diffi- 
culties In  obtaining  a  truck  to  help  market 
the  produce — an  Item  that  could  speU  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  of  the 
project,  and  between  hope  and  despair  for 
the  people  of  the  area."  I  was  disturbed 
that  our  aid  program  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  meet  this  minimal,  but  important  need. 
Economic  significance  rather  than  potential 
political  implication  has  seemed  to  govern 
the  attitudes  of  our  AID  missions. 

Ways  must  he  found  to  Incorporate  the 
political  development  component  Into  our 
planning  and  programming  of  economic  and 
sosiaJ  development.  I  have  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, an  excellent  attempt  to  do  this  for  Brazil 
through  the  development  of  a  grid  indicating 
the  program  goals  in  the  coiuitry,  the  specific 
output  targets  in  terms  of  nvmibers  of  teach- 
ers, quantity  of  investment,  etc.  and  the 
items  of  self-help  Input  that  will  work  with 
the  necessary  aid  from  external  sources  to 
achieve  the  desU-ed  goals.  Popular  partici- 
pation is  Included  at  every  level.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  must  move  beyond  the 
staff  level  to  the  highest  levels  In  AID. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts  at  polit- 
ical development  has  been  the  East  Pakistan 
experience  with  the  creation  of  local  govern- 
mental Institutions.  The  traditional  highly 
centraUzed  governmental  structure  was  re- 
placed with  an  integrated  township-country- 
regional  system.  Wide  latitude  for  decision 
making  was  permitted  at  local  level  with  pro- 
visions for  regional  networks  and  systems 
to  avoid  dupUcatlon  and  uncoordinated  ef- 
fort. The  results,  as  described  in  the  forth- 
coming book  "The  Strategy  of  Democratic 
Development"  by  Edger  L.  Owens,  have  been 
remarkable,  both  in  terms  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  In  terms  of  economic  per- 
formance. 

As  these  examples  demonstrate  the  task  of 
political  development  Involves  education,  the 
Improvement  of  public  administration,  and 
the  Increase  of  political  leverage  for  change 
at  all  levels.  It  Involves  the  participation 
of  far  more  people  and  resources  than  Is  now 
contemplated  by  our  foreign  aid  program. 
It  means  the  resources  of  U.S.  private  groups, 
public  programs,  and  the  efforts  of  our 
friends  in  the  other  developed  countries  as 
well.  It  reqtilres  the  commitment  and  re- 
sources of  the  developing  coimtrtes  them- 
selves. 

Having  set  ourselves  such  an  enormous 
task,  what  progress  are  we  making?  I  am 
both  encouraged  and  discouraged  by  the 
degree  of  attention  that  is  being  given  to  the 
implementation  of  TlUe  IX  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  clearly  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  challenge.  In  a 
speech  at  the  Pan  American  Union  last  faU 
he  said: 

"Economic  and  social  development  can 
help  significantly  to  provide  the  basis  for 
civic  advancement,  but  It  will  not  guarantee 
it.  The  past  and  prospective  Inadequacy 
of  economic  and  social  progress  argues 
strongly  for  more  conscious  action  to  de- 
velop political  systems  that  can  enable  rapid- 
ly changing  societies  to  contain  and  manage 
explosive  tensions  within  them." 

Yet  there  was  no  reference  to  Title  IX  or 
to  the  concepts  at  political  development  In 
the  President's  Message  to  the  Congress  on 


foreign  aid.  Pcrtlttcal  development  may  be 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  only  to  Con- 
gress. To  some  extent  the  time  lag  Is  one 
of  personnel.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
argued  that  you  have  to  be  a  politician  to 
understand  and  implement  Title  IX.  Others 
point  to  the  large  number  of  economists 
some  of  whom  date  back  to  the  Marshall' 
Plan.  In  policy-making  roles  In  our  aid  pro- 
gram. Others  note  once  again  how  little  we 
really  know  about  the  developmental  proc- 
ess. 

All  of  these  obstacles  can  be  understood 
but  they  do  not  persuade  me  that  a  start' 
however  limited,  cannot  be  made  now  toward 
the  achievement  of  democratic  development 
goals.  We  need  more  research;  in  particular 
we  need  case  studies  of  successful  poUtlcal 
development  efforts.  Perhaps  most  of  all  we 
need  more  people  with  political  skills  direct- 
ing the  development  effort. 

As  a  layman  In  the  field,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  provide  definite  answers  to  the 
riddles  of  economic,  social  and  political  prog- 
ress. Nor  have  I  been  precise  In  defining  my 
terms.  What  I  have  attempted  to  do  In  these 
brief  remarks  Is  to  draw  upon  the  analysis 
of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  Individuals 
I  have  encountered  to  stimulate  your  think- 
Ing  and  your  discussion. 

Our  success  has  not  been  so  great,  nor  is 
our  time  span  so  long  that  we  can  afford  to 
close  our  minds  to  new  concepts  and  new 
techniques. 


PROHrBI-nON  ON  MILITARY 
INSIGNIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
amend  section  704  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  wear,  or  reproduction  of 
military  insignia  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons. During  the  89th  Congress  hear- 
ings were  held  on  my  bill,  H.R.  15571, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  almost 
identical  to  H.R.  15571,  with  only  a  few 
technical  changes. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation  after  reading  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  a  bank  holdup  executed 
by  a  bandit  wearing  an  imitation  of  a 
green  beret.  The  green  beret,  with  ap- 
propriate insignia,  is  worn  by  members 
of  the  Army  Special  Forces,  who  undergo 
rigorous  training  to  win  It.  So  proud  are 
these  fighting  men  of  their  headgear  that 
a  visiting  general  was  recently  turned 
down  on  his  request  to  borrow  one.  Yet. 
upon  investigation.  I  discovered  that  an 
Imitation  green  beret  could  be  purchased 
in  the  local  five  and  dime  by  anyone  with 
$1.10. 

When  I  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate 
the  selling  of  the  berets  with  the  facsim- 
ile of  the  Army  insignia,  the  special 
agents  assigned  to  the  case  were  in- 
formed by  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kenney,  that 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  military  insignia  were  covered  by 
either  section  701  or  704  of  title  18,  al- 
though existing  law  clearly  prohibits  the 
wearing  of  military   apparel.    My   bill 
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amends  section  704  to  prohibit  e?  pllcitly 
manufacturing,  selling,  wearing,  or  re- 
producing military  insignia.  Further- 
more, it  clarifies  the  meaning  of  Iftslgnia, 
stating  that  military  insignia  Include 
medals,  decorations,  badges,  cap  devices, 
ribbons,  buttons,  rosettes,  eqiblems, 
patches,  flags,  seals,  coats  of'  arms, 
shoulder,  lapel,  and  sleeve  Insignia,  and 
any  devices  used  to  indicate  gra^e,  rat- 
ing, branch,  service,  or  duty  assigriment. 
Thus,  unauthorized  use  of  such  ijiilitary 
insignia  as  the  Special  Forces  gredn  beret 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  aiid  pun- 
ishment under  the  amended  coda. 

As  the  result  of  the  FBI  inquinj  which 
I  initiated,  a  nationwide  retail  ch|aln  re- 
turned all  12,000  unsold  green  burets  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  has  lii  turn 
stopped  making  the  imitation  'berets. 
However,  under  the  present  law  neither 
the  retailer  nor  the  manufactured  could 
have  been  forced  to  desist,  and  IJhere  is 
no  way  of  preventing  their  quiet  resump- 
tion of  both  production  and  sale. 

When  I  first  Introduced  H.R.,  15571, 
certain  organizations  whose  mjembers 
wear  green  berets  feared  that  |ny  bill 
would  prohibit  their  wearing  ofj  tradi- 
tional headgear.  I  should  like  tt  make 
it  clear  that  my  legislation  is  intended 
only  to  prevent  the  use  of  imitatiqn  mili- 
tary insignia  and  thus  does  not  'in  any 
way  affect  organizations  such  as  tjhe  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts.  In  addition, 
my  bill  clearly  provides  for  authoitization 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the]  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defehse.  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  jspecial 
uses  of  military  insignia.  The|  major 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  prevent!  unau- 
thorized use  of  military  insignlja  that 
could  degrade  the  meaning  of  the  feymbol 
or  defame  the  character  of  thcjse  au- 
thorized to  wear  it. 

Public  reaction  to  my  bill  hais  been 
enthusiastic.  I  received  a  letter  frjom  the 
mother  of  a  son  on  his  way  to  Vietnam, 
commending  me  for  taking  stepslto  end 
the  degradation  of  such  an  honorable 
and  coveted  award.  Her  son  hap  writ- 
ten: 

I  talked  to  the  rest  of  the  men  In 
about  the  Green  Berets.     They  thljik 
about  the  same  way  that  I  do.     I 
the  Green  Berets  are  something  you 
and  can  be  proud  of.    I  myself  donit 
they  should  sell  them  any  place. 

The  mother  felt  that  the  men  wlio  Vvcar 
the  green  beret  are  "special  men  with 
special  training — the^  have  workpd  and 
sacrificed  for  the  hdmor  of  wearijng  the 
green  beret,  and  the  badge  of  couiiage." 

I  have  received  wholehearted  ^pport 
of  my  bill  from  several  veteransf  orga- 
nizations. The  national  commander  of 
the  AMVETS,  Ralph  E.  Hall,  wroie: 

We  are  grateful  that  you  have  Initiated 
action  to  correct  over-the-counter  sale  of 
military  type  clothing.  The  Green  I  Berets, 
worn  by  Special  Forces,  are  a  badge  of  honor 
and  should  not  be  sold  to  or  wprn  by 
civilians. 

Claude  L.  Callegary.  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  Americafi  Vet- 
erans, sent  a  telegram  from  the  National 
Convention  in  New  York  endorsii^  H.R. 
15571. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  press  for  Prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  my  bill,' which 
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will  close  the  loopholes  in  the  present 
statute  and  prevent  the  degradation, 
through  unauthorized  use,  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary insignia. 


AMEND   THE  FLAMMABLE   FABRICS 
ACT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
anyone  among  us  who  has  not  come  face- 
to-face,  either  through  personal  experi- 
ence or  through  the  experience  of  a 
friend  or  neighbor,  with  the  pain,  the 
suffering,  the  tragedy  of  bums  caused 
by  clothing  fires?  I  think  the  answer 
would  most  probably  be  "No."  Every 
year,  more  than  one-quarter  million  peo- 
ple suffer  burns  from  clothing  fires. 
More  than  2.000  people  die  from  these 
bums.  This  Is  not  a  rare  problem.  It  is 
not  a  peculiar  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
that  has  touched  many  families  across 
the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  the  typical 
victim  is  either  a  very  young  person  or  a 
very  old  person;  people  least  capable  of 
protecting  themselves. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  am  advised 
that  during  1966  there  were  almost  1.700 
fires  directly  involving  clothing,  bedding, 
upholstered  furniture,  and  so  forth.  In 
addition  to  the  very  substantial  mone- 
tary damage  involved  in  these  fires,  it  is 
estimated  that  50  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Detroit  Fire  Department  ofBcials  tell  me 
that  there  were  about  80  incidents  of 
clothing  fires,  in  which  seven  children 
lost  their  lives.  Out  of  159  hotel  fires  in 
1966.  there  were  99  bedding  fires  in 
which  35  persons  were  killed.  As  to 
dwelling  fires,  I  am  told  that  there  were 
approximately  1,500  which  involved 
burning  furnishings — sofas,  overstuffed 
chairs,  bedding,  and  so  forth,  and  which 
resulted  In  seven  deaths.  These  dwelling 
fires  were  generally  caused  by  the  care- 
less discarding  of  smoking  materials, 
largely  cigarettes. 

In  places  of  public  assembly,  Detroit 
fire  oflBcials  tell  me  that  interior  fur- 
nishing fires  are  not  a  great  problem,  be- 
cause such  establishments  are  required 
to  submit  their  furnishings  for  inspec- 
tion. Unless  these  furnishings  meet 
rather  stringent  flammability  standards, 
they  cannot  be  installed. 

It  seems  apparent  to  me  that,  since 
experience  shows  that  stringent  fiamma- 
bility  standards  successfully  reduce  fire 
dangers  in  such  places  as  restaurants, 
bars,  theaters,  and  so  forth,  we  should 
apply  similar  standards  to  all  clothing 
and  interior  furnishings.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  my  bill  would  do. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  recall  that 
in  1953  a  Flammable  Fabiics  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  That  act  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  remove  from  the 
market  certain  well-publicized  items  of 
clothing,  including  the  famous  "torch 
sweaters."     The  act  did.   In  fact,   ac- 


complish this  objective.  However,  It  left 
untouched  many  other  Items  which  are 
still  on  the  market,  and  which  continue 
to  pose  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  men, 
women,  and  children  today. 

Bresident  Johnson,  in  his  message,  "To 
Protect  the  American  Consumer,"  re- 
ferred to  this  continuing  problem  as  "one 
gap  in  existing  legislation  which  Is  so 
glaring  that  action  should  not  be  de- 
layed." 

I  agree  with  this  assessment,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of 
1953.  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  this  law. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to: 
First,  revise  the  existing  standards  for 
fiammability  of  wearing  apparel  to  make 
them  more  effective;  second,  issue  stand- 
ards for  flammability  of  interior  furnish- 
ings, such  as  draperies,  bedding,  rugs, 
upholstery,  and  foam  padding,  if  it  Is 
determined  through  due  process  that 
such  standards  are  needed;  third,  con- 
duct a  study,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  causes  of  human  and  material 
losses  resulting  from  furnishings  and 
fabric  fires;  and  fourth,  perform  labora- 
tory research  into  the  flammability  of 
furnishings,  fabrics,  and  materials. 

It  is  desirable  to  treat  the  safety  issue 
caused  by  this  type  of  fire  as  a  special 
case  This  Is  because  burns  present  a 
most  difficult  medical  problem.  The 
amount  of  care,  time,  and  expense  re- 
quired during  the  recovery  period  Is  much 
greater  than  for  most  other  types  of 
injuries. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  thoughtful 
deliberation  of  all  Members,  and  I  urge 
your  support  for  enactment  of  these 
progressive  and  modernizing  amend- 
ments. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  HOME 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pression "safe  at  home"  becomes  a  hol- 
low mockery  when  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  hard  statistics  that  several 
thousand  people  die  each  year  and  more 
than  20  million  are  Injuied  because  of 
accidents  that  occur  in  and  around  the 
home.  Perhaps  accidents  are  an  ele- 
ment of  human  nature  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  eliminate  completely.  But  we 
can  certainly  do  a  lot  more  than  Is  pres- 
ently being  done  to  alleviate  the  threat 
to  life  and  limb  from  some  of  the  house- 
hold produr:ts  of  modern  technology. 

These  products  I  am  referring  to  are 
not  experimental  devices.  They  are  not 
untried  and  untested  products.  They 
are  Items  found  in  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  country.  They  include 
furnaces,  stoves,  incinerators,  hot  water 
heaters,  sun  lamps,  power  tools,  glass 
doors,  lawrunowers,  and  a  host  of  elec- 
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trical  appliances.  These  products  should 
not  be  outlawed.  They  are  useful,  neces- 
sary, functional,  labor-saving,  pleasure- 
giving  products  which  we  all  want  to  use 
and  enjoy.  But  we  want  to  use  and 
enjoy  them  with  the  highest  degree  of 
assurance  of  safety  that  is  possible  for 
well-intentioned  men  to  provide. 

In  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  he  gave  a  high  priority 
to  steps  to  safeguard  the  home  against 
hazardous  household  products.  In  the 
President's  message,  "To  Protect  the 
American  Consumer,"  he  recommended 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety.  Because  of  my  strong  feeling 
that  we  must  take  effective  action  based 
on  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  con- 
duct a  factfinding  study  of  the  protec- 
tion consumers  now  have  against  in- 
juries caused  by  hazardous  household 
products,  and  would  report  back  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  its 
recommendations  within  18  months. 
The  study  would  include:  Rrst,  identi- 
fication of  those  products  which  are 
determined  to  present  unreasonable 
hazards;  second,  the  extent  to  which 
self -regulation  by  industry  is  effective; 
third,  protection  given  by  common  law 
In  the  States;  and  fourth,  a  review  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  aimed  at 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Those  prod- 
ucts which  have  come  under  recent  con- 
gressional scrutiny  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Commission's  study. 

Users  of  household  products  would 
have  a  new  sense  of  security  in  their  en- 
joyment of  these  products.  Manufac- 
turers would  have  a  single,  national  pat- 
tern to  deal  with  in  regard  to  their 
liability  for  possible  injuries. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  clearly 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  give  it  their  moet  earnest 
consideration  and  support. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  FOR  CHANGE  IN 
OUR  DRAFT  LAWS 

M--  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  joined  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  introducing  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Amer- 
ican Manpower  and  National  Security. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
thoroughly  explore  and  evaluate  the 
complex  problem  of  compulsory  man- 
power procurement  for  our  military 
needs  and  the  effect  of  this  compulsory 
system  on  the  civilian  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  on  the  traditions  of  freedom 
and  human  liberty  that  form  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  Injustices  and 
Inequities  existing  in  the  present  draft 
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laws  and  in  the  system  of  administering 
the  laws.  We  discuss  and  debate  these 
defects  each  time  the  draft  Is  due  to  ex- 
pire. We  acknowledge  that  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  system  is  needed,  but 
we  take  no  legislative  steps  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  Instead,  we  vote  another 
automatic  extension  of  the  law  as  it 
stands. 

The  time  could  not  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  a  thorough  congressional  review 
of  the  entire  draft  structure.  We  are 
faced  with  practically  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  draft-age  young  men  as  the  "baby 
boom"  of  20  years  ago  comes  of  age.  The 
increase  In  draft  calls  demanded  by  our 
tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  barely 
tapped  this  manpower  supply.  Despite 
these  facts,  however,  as  the  draf table 
manpower  pool  grows,  the  percentage  of 
young  men  in  the  19-through-25  age 
bracket  called  on  to  serve  steadily  di- 
minishes. The  unprecedented  number  of 
registrants  has  led  to  highly  selective 
procedures  being  followed  by  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Increasingly  we  hear  the  charges  that 
the  draft  is  unfair  and  discriminatory  in 
many  of  its  aspects. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  share  this  conviction, 
that  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  draft 
is  constantly  growing.  Various  reforms 
have  been  suggested  to  modernize  the 
admittedly  antiquated  draft  laws  and 
the  system's  administrative  machinery. 
Various  alternatives  to  the  draft  have 
been  proposed — ranging  from  a  lottery 
system  to  a  military  force  composed  en- 
tirely of  volunteers.  Yet  we  have  im- 
dertaken  no  comprehensive  congression- 
al review  of  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
present  system.  We  have  not  utilized 
the  congressional  committee  process  to 
study  the  relationship  of  our  military 
manpower  procurement  policies  to  our 
civUian  resources  and  needs.  We  have 
failed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
initiating  another  method  of  procuring 
men  for  military  service.  And,  most  im- 
portantly of  all.  Congress  has  given  no 
serious  consideration  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  intend  to  make  the 
draft  a  permanent  Institution  In  our  na- 
tional life,  which  we  have  done  infor- 
mally by  our  automatic  renewal  of  its 
statutory  life. 

There  are  some  who  will  no  doubt 
question  the  need  for  a  congressional 
committee  study  of  these  problems.  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  nu- 
merous commissions  and  special  com- 
mittees, appointed  by  and  operating 
imder  authority  of  the  executive  branch, 
have  studied  and  made  recommenda- 
tions in  the  area  of  military  manpower 
needs  and  procurement.  In  fact,  we  are 
presently  waiting  for  the  report  on  the 
draft  by  the  latest  of  these  special  study 
groups,  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service.  This  par- 
ticular report  was  due  In  January  1967. 
We  can  seriously  ask  If  the  timing  of  its 
presentation  will  allow  us  time  enough 
to  thoroughly  review  and  digest  Its  con- 
tents before  we  consider  legislation  to 
further  extend  the  draft. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  sidestep 
Its  clearcut  responsibility  to  investigate 
and  offer  constructive  legislation  that 


would  basically  Improve,  or  hopefully 
abolish,  the  present  system  of  military 
conscription.  A  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee, composed  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
would  be  an  Ideal  forum  for  conducting 
the  tjrpe  of  investigation  that  is  so  ur- 
gently needed.  The  composition  of  the 
committee,  representing  as  it  would 
members  from  committees  already  con- 
cerned with  the  broad  areas  of  man- 
power policies,  would  provide  ample  as- 
surance that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  the  only 
opinion  that  will  be  assimilated  by  the 
committee.  Open,  public  hearings, 
where  the  testimony  of  experts  in  mili- 
tary and  civilian  manpower  needs  can 
be  subjected  to  cross-examination  and 
questioning,  and  their  argiunents  care- 
fully weighed,  offer  the  best  method 
available  for  a  complete  and  impartial 
review  of  the  draft  laws  now  in  effect.  I 
believe  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people 
to  make  such  an  investigation,  and  I 
earnestly  implore  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  legislation  designed 
to  accomplish  this  task. 


ELECTRICALLY  POWERED 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation for  a  Government-supported  pro- 
gram to  accelerate  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  electrically 
powered  vehicles  as  a  means  of  seeking 
alternatives  to  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  Na- 
tion's air  pollution  problems. 

In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  cited  the  motor  vehicle  as 
a  major  source  of  air  pollution.  He  said 
this: 

Many  sources  of  air  pollution  cannot  be 
economically  or  effectively  controlled  by  o\ir 
present  technology.  The  sheer  number  of 
motor  vehicles,  may,  within  a  decade  or  two, 
defy  the  best  pollution  control  methods  we 
can  develop. 

If  this  proves  true  surely  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  use  the  type  of  Internal  combustion 
engine  now  In  service.  New  types  of  Internal 
combustion  engines — or  Indeed  new  propul- 
sion systems — may  be  required. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  evident  that  present 
technology  is  capable  of  finding  altema- 
tive  means  of  propelling  vehicles  that 
would  help  solve  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  urban  congestion, 
mass  transportation,  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, and  personal  travel  inconveniences. 

It  is  ironic  that  although  the  United 
States  may  be  first  in  space,  we  are 
bogged  down  on  earth  with  enormous  and 
frustrating  problems  that  affect  the  well- 
being  of  our  people.  They  grow  more 
complex  and  more  severe  and  yet  we 
seem  imwllling  or  unable  to  reassess  our 
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national  priorities  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  develop  meaningful  solutioiis. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  bf  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  that  millions  of  Americans 
would  be  interested  in  purchasing  an 
inexpensive  electrically  powered  vehicle, 
mainly  for  use  as  a  second  car. 

Those  who  were  polled  werif  asked  if 
they  would  buy  an  electric  vehicle — 
chiefly  for  use  for  shopping  iind  other 
limited  purposes — that  wouk  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour 
and  a  range  of  about  150  mileb  between 
battery  recharges.  As  proj acted,  the 
vehicle  would  be  small  and  easy  to  park. 

Gallup  reported  that  the  resi  ilts  of  the 
poll  demonstrated  that  36  mill  on  adults 
would  be  interested  in  acquirtig  such  a 
vehicle.  On  the  basis  of  this  Inding,  it 
is  apparent  that  an  electrical! '  powered 
passenger  vehicle  would  fine  a  large 
market. 

At  present,  a  limited  amount  of  re- 
search relating  to  the  development  of 
batteries  and  electrical  compon  mts  is  be- 
ing performed  by  several  agen(  ies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  today  would  co- 
ordinate and  centralize  this  res  »arch  and 
set  up  a  new  program  of  total  research. 

Reports  from  overseas  indicate  that 
other  countries  are  moving  mo  .'e  rapidly 
toward  the  development  of  e  ectrical'.y 
powered  vehicles.  Electric  tjuses  and 
cars  are  being  tested  in  Japaii;  battery 
operated  trucks  are  being  utilized  in  Eng- 
land; and,  a  battery-powerecj  train  Is 
being  developed  in  Germany.    [ 

Senator  Magnuson,  who  haa  provided 
such  imaginative  leadership  inj  Congress 
In  this  field,  has  pointed  out^  that  the 
electric  battery-powered  vehide  affords 
an  opportunity  "to  make  a  ffesh  start 
with  new  and  more  efficient  cor^cepts  and 
materials."   I  agree. 
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WRIGHT     PATMAN     SOUN  DS 
ALARM   AGAINST  THE   IJIGH 
TEREST  RATE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  n^y  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tl^e  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.;  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ientleman 
from  Texas?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  in  Congress  has  been  more  silert  or 
more  persistent  in  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  high  interest  rates  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  than  my  widely  i  respected 
colleague.  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  i 

The  distinguished  chairmap  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Comiiittee  last 
week  again  sounded  the  alar^  against 
the  high  interest  rate,  tight  mpney  poli- 
cies in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Thii  meeting, 
the  annual  gathering  of  rur^l  electric 
cooperatives  from  46  States,  I  attracted 
more  than  9,000  delegates. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tfexas  CMr. 
Patman]  told  these  rural  electijic  leaders, 
the  toll  of  high  interest  ratea  is  taking 
huge  sums  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 


at  a  time  when  programs  such  as  rural 
electrification,  the  war  on  poverty,  edu- 
cation, and  urban  renewal  are  hard 
pressed  for  the  necessary  funds.  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
in  his  call  for  an  immediate  rollback  of 
interest  rates  to  levels  existing  before 
the  December  6.  1965,  increase  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  speech  of   the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  before  the  NRECA 
meeting  should  be  must  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  Nation's  monetary 
affairs.    I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  the   25th   Annual  Meet- 
ing   OP    THE    National    Rural    Electric 
Cooperative     Association,     February     21. 
1967,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Thank  you — fellow  nghters   against   high 
Interest  rates — for  Inviting  me  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  and  its  member  systems,  have 
always  been  dependable  and  effective  allies 
In  the  battle  for  sound  monetary  policy  and 
low  Interest  rates.  Through  the  years,  your 
individual  systems,  your  state  associations, 
and  your  great  national  organization  have 
been  In  the  frontlines  of  the  fight.  Your 
resolutions,  your  words  of  encouragement, 
and  your  active  support  are  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  every  member  of  Congress  who  is 
seeking  to  bring  some  semblance  of  sense 
and  responsibility  to  our  monetary  system. 
Many  of  you  in  this  room  I  recognize  from 
past  battles  for  lower  and  lower  Interest 
rates.  Certainly  none  of  us  Identified  with 
the  cause  for  low  interest  rates  could  forget 
the  tremendous  work  of  Clyde  Ellis.  I  have 
known  Clyde  for  many  years,  both  as  a 
colleague  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
as  Washington's  most  able  spokesman  for 
Rural  America. 

Through  the  years,  Capitol  Hill — and  this 
Includes  some  of  his  most  ardent  enemies — 
has  come  to  know  Clyde  Ellis  as  a  tough 
battler  who  steadfastly  refuses  to  compro- 
mise away  any  of  the  hard-won  rights  of  the 
rural  electric  systems. 

NRECA — under  the  leadership  of  Clyde 
Ellis — has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  a  power- 
ful force  for  all  rural  America.  Today. 
NRECA  is  an  organization  that  no  one  In 
Washington  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  happy  to  have  allies 
like  NRECA  and  Clyde  Ellis  on  my  side  In 
this  fight  against  high  Interest  rates.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  fine  turnout  a'  your  con- 
ference on  the  "Tight  Money  Crisis"  In 
Washington  last  month.  This  was  a  worth- 
while effort  and  one  which  I  am  sure  will 
continue  to  pay  dividends  In  our  campaign 
for  lower  interest  rates. 

Your  battle  against  high  Interest  rates  Is 
not  separate  from  your  fight  for  a  strong 
rural  electrification  program  and  for  a  strong 
rural  America.  This  battle  is  tied  up  with 
your  day  to  day  fight  for  existence.  It  can- 
not be  separated. 

As  you  learned  during  the  bitter  Elsen- 
hower-EIzra  Taft  Benson  days,  high  Interest 
rates  place  a  tremendous  pressure  on  your 
2%  financing.  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
sends  Interest  rates  up,  the  power  companies 
and  your  other  enemies  jump  In  and  renew 
their  hue  and  cry  for  higher  Interest  rates 
on  REA  loans.  High  Interest  rates  give  your 
opponents  a  great  weapon  against  you. 

And  now  the  highest  Interest  rates  In  more 
than  forty  years  are  making  It  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  you  to  develop  a  supple- 
mental financing  program.  As  soon  as  you 
announced  plans  to  develop  an  REA  bank, 
the  Federal  Reserve  started  jacking  up  inter- 
eat  rates.  Today,  high  Interest  rat«s  are  plac- 
ing a  tremendous  roadblock  In  the  way  of 
your  efforts  to  develop  a  financing  program 


that  all  of  your  systems  can  live  with.  The 
37  '/4  %  Increase  In  Interest  rates  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  December  6,  1965 
was  a  devastating  blow  to  your  systems  and 
to  your  plans  for  the  future. 

So.  my  friends  In  the  rural  electrification 
program,  let  me  warn  you  that  high  interest 
rates  are  endangering  both  2%  money  and 
any  type  of  supplemental  financing  program. 
In  other  words,  Interest  rates  must  be 
brought  down  drastically  If  the  rural  electric 
program  Is  to  survive  in  this  country.  You 
are  faced  with  a  crisis  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Nothing  means  more  to  the  continued 
success— or  more  correctly  the  continued 
survival — of  your  program  than  the  cam- 
paign to  loosen  credit  and  to  bring  an  end 
to  extortionate  Interest  rates. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  is  not  Wright 
Patman's  crusade.  I  am  not  here  to  give 
you  my  theories  and  thoughts  on  monetary 
policy  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  I  am 
here  to  talk  to  you  as  a  friend  and  to  tell 
you  that  this  monetary  crisis  Is  a  crisis  for 
the  rural  electric  program  in  every  state. 

This  year,  you  will  be  coming  to  Congress 
for  less  than  $400  million  in  loan  funds. 
Aa  you  know,  there  is  much  talk  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  budget  cuts  and  about  the  need 
to  slow  down  needed  economic  and  social 
programs.  And  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
that  some  of  these  budget  slashers  are  think- 
Ing  about  the  REA  program. 

It  is  too  bad  that  some  of  our  Republican 
friends,  who  talk  so  much  about  budget 
cuts,  have  so  little  to  say  about  high  Interest 
rates.  This  year,  $14.2  billion  of  your 
money — the  taxpayers'  money — will  go  down 
the  drain  for  Interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt.  This  is  second  only  to  the  budget  for 
national  defense.  This  is  $7,000,000,000  more 
than  It  would  be  under  reasonable  rates. 
Billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  were 
wasted  when  the  Federal  Reserve  raised  in- 
terest rates  in  December,  1965.  This  Is  no 
guess — no  figure  pulled  out  of  the  sky. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  month: 

"We  estimate  that  the  Increasing  shortage 
of  credit  funds  and  rising  Interest  rates  ex- 
perienced last  year  are  adding  approximately 
$3  billion  to  tne  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  as  a  whole  .  .  ." 

So,  by  the  admission  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — which  I  understand  is  not  given  to 
Infiammatory  statements — the  Federal  Re- 
serve imposed  $3  billion  In  extra  costs  on 
the  Federal  Government  this  year.  This  Is 
at  a  time  when  your  systems  were  struggling 
to  get  $350  million  In  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  for  loans.  You  had  to  fight  all 
the  way  for  this  appropriation,  while  the 
Congress  looked  the  other  way  and  let  the 
banks  and  a  handful  of  others  walk  off  with 
that  $3  billion.  And  at  the  same  time  your 
opponents  were  yelling  "waste"  concerning 
your  supplemental  financing  proposals. 

Yes,  your  opponents  are  zeroing  in  against 
your  efforts  to  set  up  some  type  of  financing 
to  supplement  the  basic  REA  2%  program. 
I  am  In  sympathy  with  your  efforts  to  estab- 
lish some  type  of  REA  bank  or  other  lending 
agency  which  would  provide  these  funds. 
There  have  been  many  successful  Federal 
banks,  particularly  in  the  area  of  farm 
credit,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  rural 
electric  systems  should  be  blocked  off  from 
this  avenue  of  financing.  However,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  bank  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  It  provides  credit,  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  without  "strings"  which 
would  hamper  your  program. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
through  the  years.  Your  record  refutes  the 
charges  of  "waste"  which  are  made  by  some 
against  Federal  credit  programs.  The  rural 
electrification  program  has  been  a  productive, 
self -propelling  program  that  has  repaid  and 
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repaid  the  American  people  many  times  over. 
Bural  electrification  has  enriched  the  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

But.  high  interest  payments  are  unneces- 
sary and  are  Indeed  wasteful.  They  do  not 
enrich  our  country. 

It  takes  no  mathematical  genius  to  realize 
that  the  current  level  of  Interest  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government — $14.2  billion — 
Is  putting  tremendous  pressure  on  the  en- 
tire budget,  Including  the  allocations  for 
BEA.  Many  opponents  of  our  great  economic 
and  social  programs — such  as  REA — are  quite 
happy  to  see  this  situation  developing.  They 
are  happy  that  Interest  rates  are  soaring 
and  that  interest  charges  In  the  Federal 
Budget  are  choking  off  funds  from  other 
parts  of  the  Budget.  High  Interest  rates  are 
another  means  for  this  group  to  fight  REA, 
Social  Security,  the  War  on  Poverty,  and 
other  similar  programs. 

You  people  from  the  rural  communities  of 
this  country  know,  however,  that  the  bite 
of  high  interest  rates  goes  much  deeper  than 
Just  the  Federal  Budget.  High  Interest  rates 
traditionally  have  been  a  means  of  redis- 
tributing the  wealth  of  this  country  from  the 
poor  and  middle-income  groups  to  the  rich. 
High  interest  rates  are  a  tax  on  the  poor  and 
a  bonanza  for  the  rich. 

High  Interest  rates  and  the  restrictive  loan 
policies  of  the  big  banks  are  the  single  big- 
gest factor  In  creating  poverty  In  this  coun- 
try. Today,  nearly  one-half  of  the  poverty 
of  this  nation  Is  in  the  rural  areas  and  In 
the  small  towns.  And  these  are  areas  that 
the  big  banks  have  traditionally  refused  to 
serve.  These  are  the  areas  that  are  cut  off 
first  when  the  Federal  Reserve  tightens 
money  and  raises  Interest  rates. 

Yes.  the  big  banks  of  this  country  stand 
Indicted  as  the  number  one  enemies  of  rural 
development.  They  have  never  cooperated 
with  rural  people  or  rural  communities  in 
development  projects.  They  have  instead 
sought  out  the  easy,  the  safe,  and  the  most 
profitable  loans.  As  many  of  you  In  this 
audience  know,  farmers  have  always  been 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  at  the  loan 
windows.  Rural  home  owners  have  been 
forced  to  meet  almost  Impossible  loan  re- 
quirements in  the  financing  of  the  most 
modest  houses. 

The  record  of  discrimination  against  rural 
communities  and  farmers  by  the  nation's  big 
banks  is  one  of  the  sad  chapters  of  the  finan- 
cial history  of  this  country.  Many  once-flne 
rural  communities,  now  ghost  towns,  can 
trace  their  sad  plight  directly  to  the  refusal 
of  credit  by  our  banking  Institutions.  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
which  I  have  represented  since  1929.  I  have 
often  seen  the  results  of  this  discriminatory 
policy. 

Your  systems  came  into  being  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  power  companies  to 
serve  the  rural  areaa.  REA  was  born  out  of 
necessity  and  It  continues  today  out  of 
necessity.  It  Is  the  same  with  the  Federal 
credit  programs.  They  came  into  being  and 
are  continued  today  because  the  banks  said 
"no"  to  our  rural  people  and  our  small 
businessmen. 

The  banks  today  are  Intensifying  this 
trend.  More  and  more  they  are  discrimi- 
nating against  customers  and  against  whole 
areas  of  the  country.  They  are  not  meeting 
their  assigned  purposes  in  the  economy. 

The  banks  are  refusing  to  cooperate  with 
many  of  these  Federal  credit  programs.  In 
some  areas  they  seem  to  be  doing  everything 
they  can  to  wreck  the  projects.  Recently  In 
the  hard-pressed  Appalachian  region,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration — the 
successor  to  ARA — was  willing  to  lend  a  new 
company  $1  million.  The  agreement  for  the 
EDA  loan  came  after  a  bank  had  promised 
to  loan  the  company  $400,000.  But  the  bank 
pulled  out  and  refused  to  make  Its  loan, 
thereby  killing  the  project  which  would  have 
meant  many  new  Jobs  for  Appalachla. 

The  Small  Buslnesa  Administration  has 
had  similar  difficulty  in  nearly  every  section 


of  the  country.  The  refusal  of  the  banks 
to  participate  In  good  loans  to  good  credit 
risks  has  stopped  the  development  of  small 
business  enterprises.  This  has  meant  loss 
of  Jobs,  loss  of  payrolls,  and  the  loss  of  a 
chance  to  redevelop  many  small  communi- 
ties. This  has  been  a  sad  spectacle  and  a 
disheartening  situation  for  many  struggling 
areas. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  nationalization  of  the 
banks.  However,  the  banks'  refusal  to  serve 
all  the  people  and  all  the  areas  is  creating  a 
situation  which  may  eventually  call  for 
drastic  reforms.  If  the  banks  continue  to 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  public  and  serve 
only  their  corporate  allies,  the  day  may  come 
when  the  country  will  demand  a  change  In 
the  system.  If  banking  Is  ever  nationalized 
in  this  country,  it  will  be  the  bankers  them- 
selves who  brought  it  about  by  Ignoring  the 
public  Interest. 

Today,  the  customer  has  no  recourse 
against  discriminatory  loan  practices  of  a 
bank.  The  bank  does  not  have  to  tell  the 
customer  why  he  Is  turned  down.  He  can 
be  turned  down  for  any  reason  and  that's 
the  end  of  it  The  customer  has  no  appeal. 
And  when  the  customer  is  turned  down  at 
one  bank.  It  is  traditional  policy  for  other 
banks  in  that  area  to  accept  that  action  and 
also  refuse  to  make  the  loan. 

Such  a  policy,  of  course,  has  extremely 
serious  implications.  It  allows  the  banks  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  one  business  against 
another.  It  allows  the  banks  to  aid  and  abet 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  a 
few  hands  in  a  given  area.  It  allows  banks 
to  penalize  political  enemies — and  reward  po- 
litical friends.  In  short,  the  banks,  through 
these  discriminatory  policies,  can  maintain  a 
life  and  death  power  over  all  activity  in  a 
community.  And  again,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  appeal  to  any  type  of  tribunal.  There  Is 
no  process  at  the  present  time  to  prevent 
rank  discrimination. 

This  policy  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
In  fact.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  com- 
petitive, free-enterprise  system.  The  banks, 
more  than  any  other  Institution,  have  the 
power  to  kill  off  competition,  which  Is  the 
llfeblood  of  the  American  economic  system. 

This  situation  should  be  corrected.  At  a 
minimum,  there  should  be  legislation  which 
would  make  It  possible  for  a  customer  to 
appeal  a  loan  refusal  directly  to  a  Federal 
court.  Here,  the  bank  would  be  required 
to  show  cause  for  Its  action.  It  would  have 
to  have  substantial  and  reasonable  grounds 
for  refusing  credit. 

This  approach  should  give  a  public  service 
character  to  the  banking  business.  The 
banks,  as  many  of  you  know,  are  In  a  virtual 
monopoly  position  In  our  economy.  For 
Instance,  they  are  the  only  Institutions  that 
can  legally  provide  checking  account  services. 
They  have  a  monopoly  in  this  area.  They 
enjoy  all  types  of  protective  and  special  ad- 
vantages granted  to  them  by  the  Federal  and 
state  governments.  And,  of  covu-se,  the 
banks  have  tremendous  tax  advantages  and 
subsidies. 

Under  our  fractional  reserve  system,  they 
create  money  on  the  Government's  credit. 
Actually,  for  every  dollar  In  reserves,  the 
banking  system  Is  able  to  create  about  $14 
for  loan  or  Investment  purposes.  Now,  this 
Is  a  huge  advantage  for  the  banks — a  tre- 
mendous windfall.  Yet,  In  return  for  these 
advantages — advantages  that  no  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  enjoys — the  banks  pro- 
vide virtually  nothing  In  the  way  of  public 
service.  Banks  are  quasl-utllltles,  but  they 
take  on  no  responsibility  of  utility  services. 

Your  systems  are  required  to  hook  up 
anybody  In  your  service  area.  You  cannot 
reject  anyone  and,  of  course,  you  would  not 
think  about  doing  so.  But  the  banks,  while 
enjoying  monopoly  positions,  refuse  service 
to  the  public  and  are  free  to  discriminate  In 
favor  of  the  privileged  few. 

The  growing  dominance  of  the  banking 
community  over  the  American  economy  is 


going  imnotioed  in  much  of  the  press.  But 
this  Is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  existing 
to  our  competitive  economic  system.  Banks 
are  gobbling  up  small  business  enterprises 
at  a  fantastic  rate.  They  are  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  credit  cards,  automobile 
rentals,  accounting,  and  a  variety  of  other 
non-banking  enterprises.  All  of  this  adds  to 
the  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  few. 

Back  In  December,  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  released  a  study  Into  "Bank 
Ownership  and  Control".  This  study,  as  you 
may  have  noted  In  the  press,  revealed  a 
startling  amount  of  Interlocking  between 
banks.  Insurance  companies  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  In  many  areas,  It  was  discov- 
ered that  banks  were  actually  holding  stock 
m  other  banks  with  which  they  were  sup- 
posedly competing.  The  study  Indicates  that 
the  banking  industry  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  Is  Just  one  big,  happy,  interlocked 
family — with  the  public  locked  out. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  trust  depart- 
ments of  the  banks — which  hold  more  than 
$215  billion — are  providing  the  means  by 
which  the  banks  control  the  stock  of  other 
banks  and  a  variety  of  corporations.  In 
effect,  this  study  destroyed  the  myth  of 
competition  and  once  again  Illustrated  that 
the  banking  community  is  a  prime  instru- 
ment for  concentration  of  power  throughout 
otir  economy. 

The  interlocking  relationship  of  the  banks 
with  the  rest  of  the  big  business  community 
Is  fantastically  far-reaching.  The  pattern 
Is  widespread.  For  example,  power  company 
executives  Invariably  find  themselves  on  the 
boards  of  the  big  banks.  Needless  to  say, 
such  a  situation  would  hardly  lead  the  bank- 
ing community  to  take  a  friendly  attitude 
towards  rural  electrification. 

The  growing  concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  banks  and  their  growing  role  as 
the  czars  of  the  economy  are  developments 
which  strike  right  at  the  heart  of  programs 
like  REA  and  small  enterprises  everywhere. 

This  growing  power  of  the  banks  results 
directly  from  the  willful  neglect  by  the  so- 
called  bank  supervisory  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  Includes  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  These  agencies.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting the  public,  have  served  as  vehicles 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the 
banks  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  Interests  of 
the  big  banks. 

This  fact  of  life  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  we  have  high  Interest  rates  today.  In 
1965.  the  big  banks,  primarily  those  located 
In  Chicago  and  New  York,  demanded  an  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates  so  that  they  could 
hold  on  to  about  $16  billion  In  time  deposits. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  so  tised  to  being  a  lackey 
for  these  banks,  gave  In  almost  within  hours 
and  granted  the  3714%  Increase  in  interest 
rates. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  had  skyrocketing 
Interest  rates  which  have  created  unnecessary 
and  heavy  burdens  on  the  consumer,  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  on  state  and  local 
governments.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  either  been  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  stop 
the  trend.  It  has  either  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  say  "no"  to  the  big  bankers. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  entire  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Is  set  up  and  operated 
In  a  manner  designed  to  give  the  commercial 
banking  Industry  the  maximum  control  of 
basic  monetary  decisions.  Eighty-four  of  the 
108  directors  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks  either  are  now,  or  have  been,  officers, 
directors,  or  stockholders  of  commercial 
banks  and  their  opinions  and  their  actions 
reflect  this  background. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market 
Committee  meets  In  Washington  In  secret, 
the  twelve  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks — all  elected  by  commercial  banking 
Interests — are  there  participating  In  the 
monetary  decisions.    These  bankers — the  peo- 
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pie  who  are  going  to  profit  from  hi  ;h  Interest 
rates — make  the  decisions.  Und  er  such  a 
system  it  Ls  not  surprising  that  the  public 
Interest  Is  consistently  trampled  1:  i  these  se- 
cret sessions  of  the  Federal  Reserve . 

Of  course,  this  setup  would  bi-  Just  like 
having  the  major  power  company  presidents 
sitting  In  on  the  loan  decisions  i  it  REA.  or 
participating  in  the  actions  of  t  le  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  is  Just  like  having  the 
railroad  presidents  sitting  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  the  television 
broadcasters  sitting  on  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Thi  country 
would  not  allow  this  to  happen,  I  ut  it  hap- 
pens all  the  time  In  the  field  of  monetary 
policy. 

This  banker-oriented  domination  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  Pedet  al  Reserve 
has  seized  its  Independence  anc  is  unac- 
countable to  the  President  or  the  Congress. 
The  Federal  Reserve  does  not  come  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  and  its  books  are 
not  audited  as  are  other  governnient  agen- 
cies. Its  Board  members  serve  for  14-year 
terms  and  the  terms  are  staggerid  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  Presiden  t  from  ap- 
pointing a  majority  until  his  last  year  in 
ofQce.  In  short,  the  Board  and  the  entire 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  beiin  shaped 
through  the  years  to  bring  it  closer  to  the 
banking  Industry  and  to  move  it  f  irther  and 
farther  away  from  the  public  Interest. 

Actually,  what  we  have  In  this  country  Is 
a  money  dictatorship.  The  Federil  Reserve 
System  doesn't  resemble  anythliig  else  In 
our  democratic  government.  Nothing  else 
comes  close  to  equalling  the  absolute,  auto- 
cratic powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

When  you  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
structiure,  you  come  to  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  been  sh2  ped  along 
the  lines  of  agencies  that  are  usu  illy  found 
in  totalitarian  states. 

Now,  I  am  not  by  any  stret  :h  of  the 
Imagination  accusing  the  Feders  1  Reserve, 
any  of  Its  members,  or  any  banker  of  being 
Communistic.  I  want  to  make  fhat  ftolnt 
crystal  clear. 

However,  the  parallel  between  i  he  set-up 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  Russ:  a  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  United  States 
is  startling. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  tlghtly-l  nit  clique 
of  the  Communist  Pjirty  runs  everything, 
operating  In  total  secrecy  and  with  total  dis- 
regard for  the  wishes  of  the  peep!  e  and  the 
Russian  Constitution. 

In  the  United  States,  the  monet  iry  affairs 
are  run  by  a  tlghtly-knlt  clique  o:  bankers, 
within  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  operating 
In  total  secrecy  and  with  total  disregard  for 
the  people  and  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  both  countrleii,  a  small 
group  of  people  have  knowledge  of,  land  bene- 
fit from,  the  decisions  of  these  ti^htly-knlt 
cliques. 

In  the  United  States,  monetarji  policy  Is 
basically  controlled  by  the  seven  rcjembers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  twelve  presi- 
dents and  the  108  directors  of  aie  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  These  117  people, 
operating  in  a  secretive  manner,  nave  abso- 
lute power  over  monetary  decisiorjs. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  jl33  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  of  |the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  is  the  group  that  runs 
everything  In  Russia. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Communist  Party  in  Russia  also  have  a  more 
elite  grroup — a  small  super-committee. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  ^hls  group 
is  known  as  the  Federal  Open  Matket  Com- 
mittee, and  is  composed  of  the  seVen  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ind  five  of 
the  twelve  presidents  of  the  Federiil  Reserve 
Banks — twelve  In  all — with  the  o^er  seven 
presidents  participating.  \ 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  a  s$iall  com- 
mittee within  the  Central  Committee  known 
aa  the  PoUtt'jro.    This  has  eleven  membera 
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compared  with  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee's  twelve. 

When  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
meets  every  three  weeks  in  Washlngrton,  it 
goes  behind  locked  doors.  The  shades  are 
drawn,  and  the  Gestapo  is  put  out  in  the  hall 
to  guard  against  any  possible  intrusion  by 
outsiders.  We  never  know  what  goes  on  in 
these  meetings — until  six  years  later — after 
the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  on  any 
crime  that  might  have  been  committed.  It 
is  in  these  sessions  that  the  monetary  deci- 
sions, Interest  rates,  and  the  supply  of  money 
are  decided.  Not  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  attend  these  secret  ses- 
sions, nor  can.  any  member  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Politburo  meets 
several  times  a  month  in  Moscow  In  totally 
secret  sessions.  No  one  is  allowed  past  the 
armed  guards.  Like  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  the  decisions  of  the 
Politburo  are  kept  secret  until  the  Party 
decides  to  release  the  information. 

In  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  favors  are  dispensed  to 
a  select  few. 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  on  monetary  affairs  are  made 
known  to  a  handful  of  bankers  and  big  busl- 
nesss  allies — perhaps  as  many  as  2.000  to 
3.000  people.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
get  this  favored  Information  and,  of  course, 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  this  knowledge. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee ftnd  the  Politburo  di.<;pense  favors  to  select 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  They  get 
the  advantages,  the  good  housing,  the  cars, 
other  special  privileges  and  favored  treat- 
ment. 

The  Communist  Party  takes  care  of  Its 
friends  in  Russia,  and  In  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Reserve  takes  care  of  its  banker 
friends. 

In  both  countries,  the  people  are  shut  out. 
The  people  do  not  take  part  In  the  decisions 
and  they  do  not  benefit  from  them.  Only 
an  elite  few  get  the  benefit. 

Now  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  might  expect 
this  situation.  It  is  a  totalitarian  state  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  these  decisions  bene- 
fit the  few  and  not  the  many.  But  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  strange — and  I  believe 
tragic — that  we  have  a  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem that  operates  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Communist  Party.  It  is  out  of  step  with 
our  other  democratic  institutions.  It  Is  the 
rotten  apple  in  our  barrel  of  democracy. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  accus- 
ing anyone  of  being  a  Communist.  But  I  am 
saying  that  both  systems  operate  as  dictator- 
ships against  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  reform  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  the  key  to  lower  Interest  rates.  It  is  the 
key  to  a  stable  economy  and  to  a  stable 
monetary  system  which  would  allow  pro- 
grams like  REA  to  go  forward.  Only  under 
such  stable  monetary  conditions  can  the 
rural  electrification  program  expect  to  de- 
velop long-range  financing  programs  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  its  members. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  weeks  there  have 
been  minor  changes  in  the  money  market 
and  there  have  been  minor  downward  shifts 
in  a  few  prime  Interest  rates.  But  the  basic 
situation  has  not  changed.  We  are  still  in 
a  very  high  Interest  rate  economy.  The 
bankers  are  convinced  that  they  can  hold 
onto  most  of  the  high  Interest  rates  which 
were  ratcheted  in  by  the  December,  1965  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve.  They  do  not 
plan  to  give  this  up  unless  they  are  forced 
to  do  so  by  public  demand. 

If  the  bankers  do  succeed  in  keeping  high 
interest  and  forcing  a  tax  Increase  on  the 
people,  then  we  may  see  a  recession  in  1967 
and  possibly  in  1968.  This  country  cannot 
stand  high  taxes  and  high  Interest  rates  at 
the  same  time.  Already  the  economy  shows 
soft  spots  in  many  areas,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  still  refuses  to  budge.  In  my  opin- 


ion, we  do  not  need  a  tax  increase.  What 
the  economy  does  need  is  an  immediate  roll 
back  of  Interest  rates  to  the  level  existing 
before  the  December  6,  1965  increase  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

This  roll  back  should  be  accomplished  Im- 
mediately if  we  are  to  head  off  a  downward 
trend  in  more  areas  of  the  economy.  This 
roll  back  is  needed  to  put  the  housing  indus- 
try back  on  its  feet  and  to  prevent  a  further 
slide  In  the  automobile  industry.  And  other 
areas  of  the  economy  will  soon  be  demanding 
this  same  roll  back  of  high  Interest  rates. 
For  the  rural  electrification  program,  let  me 
say  again  that  I  do  not  believe  your  systems 
can  survive  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  interest 
rates.  If  the  economy  continues  with  the 
same  high  level  of  Interest  rates,  your  sys- 
tems as  well  as  other  small  enterprises 
across  the  country  will  be  In  deep  trouble. 

I  am  proud  of  what  the  rural  electric 
program  has  done  in  my  home  state  of  Texas 
and  in  the  First  Congressional  District.  I 
want  to  see  this  program  continue.  I  want 
to  see  this  program  prosper.  And  I  want  to 
see  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation  revitalized. 
I  want  to  see  the  rural  people  move  forward 
with  the  urban  areas. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
I  want  to  see  an  immediate  roll  back  of  high 
interest  rates. 

Thank  you. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  introducing  and  promoting 
bills  since  1961  which  would  extend  pro- 
tection to  consimiers  from  being  the  un- 
suspecting purchasers  of  unwholesome 
or  adulterated  meat.  The  existing  law 
has  not  been  amended  or  updated  for  60 
years.  Jurisdiction  under  the  existing 
law  is  based  solely  upon  whether  the 
slaughterhouse  sells  its  meat  to  pur- 
chasers in  another  State.  Since  very  few 
States  have  adequate  inspection  laws, 
this  situation  has  encouraged  some  large 
packinghouses  to  carefully  avoid  selling 
to  purchasers  in  another  State  so  that 
they  can  slaughter  sick  or  diseased  ani- 
mals which  would  probably  be  con- 
demned at  a  federally  Inspected  plant. 
They  can  buy  this  livestock  much 
cheaper  and  the  customer  that  buys  the 
meat  from  it  in  the  retail  store  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  kind  of  an  animal 
it  came  from.  While  most  customers 
assiome  that  surely  such  a  basic  food 
product  as  meat  would  be  inspected  be- 
fore it  could  be  sold,  the  fact  is  that  20 
percent  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  United 
States  avoids  Federal  Inspection  or  an 
adequate  inspection  of  any  kind. 

My  bills  from  the  beginning  have  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  cover  all 
plants  that  are  large  enough  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law.  That  law  and  other  Federal 
laws  base  Federal  jurisdiction  upon  the 
size  of  the  plant  and  Its  effect  upon  com- 
merce rather  than  merely  whether  it 
sells  to  a  purchaser  in  another  State. 

Other  serious  problems  relating  to  the 
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health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  involve  contaminated  meat  or 
meat  from  sick  animals  originally  in- 
tended for  dog  and  cat  food  ending  up  in 
hamburger.  The  existing  law  does  not 
adequately  protect  against  the  product 
sold  by  rendering  works  being  purchased 
by  someone  who  is  willing  to  sell  it  to  a 
processor  of  sausages  or  an  unsuspecting 
retailer  as  If  it  were  proper  meat  to  sell 
for  human  consumption. 

Another  problem  involves  the  impor- 
tation of  meat  capable  of  being  used  as 
human  food  which  has  not  been  slaugh- 
tered, labeled,  branded,  or  handled  in  a 
manner  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
required  of  domestically  slaughtered 
meat  from  a  Federal  inspection  plant. 
The  bill  introduced  today  requires  equiv- 
alent handling  of  any  meat  Imported. 

The  administration  has  now  proposed 
some  amendments  to  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  While  Its  proposal  does  not  ex- 
tend jurisdiction  to  cover  some  of  these 
large  plants  that  sell  meat  from  diseased 
animals,  it  does  provide  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  protection  against 
adulterated  and  unwholesome  or  mia- 
branded  meat  coming  Into  the  market 
either  from  importing  sources  or  render- 
ing works.  While  I  think  we  should  still 
consider  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  fur- 
ther, I  do  agree  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  new  bill  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion and  in  fact  think  that  it  improves  on 
some  of  the  language  that  was  in  my 
former  bill  and  I  have  Introduced  that 
bUl. 

Even  under  the  bill  I  have  been  spon- 
soring, about  5  percent  of  the  slaughter- 
houses would  not  be  federally  Inspected. 
These  are  small  operators  and  have  a 
local  market  where  most  of  the  customers 
know  what  kind  of  sanitary  standards  the 
operator  employs.  However,  I  think  con- 
sumers should  have  protection  under 
local  health  laws  as  far  as  the  product 
from  these  locker  plants  and  slaughter- 
houses is  concerned.  My  previous  bills 
and  the  new^  administration  bill  both  pro- 
pose a  framework  for  extensive  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  local  meat  inspec- 
tion service.  Under  the  bill,  a  State 
which  establishes  a  meat  inspection  serv- 
ice consistent  with  the  sanitation  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Federal  law 
could  request  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needed  advisory  assistance,  tech- 
nical and  lab  assistance,  help  and  train- 
ing personnel,  and  matching  funds  to  pay 
for  the  administration  up  to  50  percent. 

These  bills  also  provide  some  additional 
protection  against  deceptive  labeling  un- 
der which  consumers  have  at  times  pur- 
chased bologna  which  they  assumed  to  be 
meat  but  which  was  in  fact  more  than 
one-third  flour  and  byproducts.  In 
other  Instances  they  have  purchased  ham 
with  up  to  30-percent  water  content. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  prices 
per  pound  without  an  explanatory  label 
very  greatly  deceived  the  constuners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  date  has  long  passed 
when  we  should  provide  some  additional 
protection  for  the  consumers  of  meat. 
The  whole  meat  Industry  Is  plajrlng  Rus- 
sian roulette  when  it  permits  this  situa- 
tion to  exist,  because  abuses  of  a  few  in 
the  slaughter  and  sale  of  cancer-eyed 


cows  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  meat  for 
human  consumption  in  products  ranging 
from  sausage  to  frozen  dinners  could 
easily  cause  consumers  to  react  against 
buying  meat  products.  I  have  attended 
livestock  sales  where  some  sick-looking 
animals  were  purchased  by  slaughterers 
and  I  noticed  that  the  purchasers  were 
always  a  Federal  uninspected  plant.  I 
think  that  having  no  protection  against 
those  animals  going  into  human  food  is 
not  only  bad  for  the  public  but  is  also  un- 
fair competition  for  the  processor  of 
wholesome  health  meat  products. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion is  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  this 
field  this  year  and  I  hope  that  hearings 
will  be  held  and  a  satisfactory  bill  passed. 


THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  amended  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  in  so  doing  trans- 
ferred full  responsibility  for  the  economic 
opportunity  loan  program  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  SBA  Admin- 
istrator Bernard  L.  Boutin  has  kept  the 
Congress  abreast  of  the  progress  of  this 
program  since  it  became  his  responsibil- 
ity. It  seems  appropriate  now,  after 
some  3  months  of  operation  under  SBA, 
to  report  on  the  program  for  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  about  one 
of  the  least  heralded  of  our  many  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  but  one 
which  is  having  a  growing  impact  on  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity In  our  cities  and  rural  areas  alike. 

I  am  referring  to  the  small  business 
loan  program  authorized  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram got  off  to  a  shaky  start  and  frankly 
many  of  us  wondered  whether  it  would 
fill  the  role  we  foresaw  when  we  enacted 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1964. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  report  today 
that  recent  changes  make  it  clear  that 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  program 
will  fulfill  its  potential  in  alleviating  the 
lack  of  business  opportunity  which  is 
prevalent  in  depressed  areas  and  other 
parts  of  our  great  country. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  largely 
as  an  outgrowth  of  this  program,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  carry- 
ing all  of  its  programs  out  to  small  busi- 
nessmen in  the  rural  areas,  the  towns 
and  the  cities — wherever  they  work  and 
live. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
demonstrating  that  it  is  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  community 
and  that  this  administration  is  respon- 
sive to  those  needs. 

During  its  first  2  years,  the  economic 
opportunity  loan  program  was  operated 
on  a  limited  basis.  Long-term  loans  of 
up  to  $25,000  were  available  to  qualified 


low-income  businessmen  and  prospec- 
tive businessmen  who  resided  in  target 
poverty  areas. 

Throughout  this  period  the  program 
was  limited  to  fewer  than  50  communi- 
ties served  by  local  small  business  devel- 
opment centers — SBDC's.  All  loan  ap- 
plications came  to  SBA  through  these 
centers.  No  matter  how  great  his  need, 
a  small  businessman  could  not  obtain  an 
economic  opportunity  loan  unless  he 
lived  in  a  community  served  by  an  SBDC. 

This  created  an  impossible  situation. 

Chicago  was  served  well  by  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  small  businessman  who 
lived  just  over  the  city  line  in  Cicero, 
111.,  was  ineligible  for  a  loan. 

Loans  were  made  in  Dallas,  but  not 
in  San  Antonio. 

One  Indian  reservation  in  North  Da- 
kota was  eligible,  but  the  other  three 
were  not. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  was  one  of  the  first 
communities  served,  but  Louisville  never 
did  get  the  program. 

The  196G  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  transferred  sole  author- 
ity for  the  lending  program  to  SBA  and 
in  early  November,  just  a  few  days  after 
the  President  signed  tliese  amendments 
into  law,  SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L. 
Boutin  expanded  and  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program. 

Under  the  revised  program,  loans  were 
available  in  every  single  community  di- 
rectly through  SBA's  field  oflBces.  Eligi- 
bility requirements  were  broadened  so 
that  loans  could  be  made  to  both  low- 
income  persons  and  to  others  who  lacked 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in  business 
on  equal  terms. 

The  results  to  date  have  been  grati- 
fying. Economic  opportunity  loans 
have  been  made  in  nearly  every  State. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  the  new 
program,  SBA  made  an  estimated  700 
loans  for  approximately  $7.5  million. 
These  include  280  loans  made  to  low- 
Income  small  businessmen  under  the  old 
program  and  420  loans  made  under  the 
revised  program  guidelines. 

About  half  of  the  loans  made  imder 
the  revised  program  went  to  persons  in 
poverty  and  the  other  half  were  to  indi- 
viduals with  higher  incomes  who  none- 
theless lacked  opportunity. 

But  the  story  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program  can  best  be  told 
by  the  types  of  loans  SBA  is  making. 

In  a  southwestern  city,  a  determined 
Mexican-American  youth  came  to  SBA 
for  help.  His  record  shop  had  been  bur- 
glarized of  $585  and  he  needed  a  loan  for 
that  amount  to  stay  in  business.  The 
banks  could  not  help  him. 

SBA  learned  that  the  youth  suffered 
from  cerebral  palsy.  As  a  teenager  he 
had  quit  school  to  help  support  his 
mother  but  he  later  completed  high 
school  at  night.  Because  of  his  physical 
condition  he  was  unable  to  find  full-time 
work,  so  he  supported  himself  doing  odd 
jobs.  In  1966  he  took  his  life  savings  of 
$1,300,  borrowed  another  $300  from  a  fi- 
nance company  and  opened  a  record 
shop.  He  lived  in  the  hallway  behind 
the  store. 

SBA  was  able  to  make  the  youth  an 
economic  opportunity  loan  for  $1,200,  re- 
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payable  over  6  years.  A  volunteer 
counselor  recruited  from  the  business 
community  is  assisting,  too.  The  loan 
and  counseling  should  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  upgrade  his  business. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  disabled  railroad 
worker  was  supporting  his  family  on  the 
meager  earnings  of  a  small  shoestore 
and  a  pension.  When  the  disal^ility  pen- 
sion was  discontinued  he  was  (no  longer 
able  to  make  ends  meet  and  hii  creditors 
threatened  to  put  him  out  of  business. 
An  economic  opportimity  loan  is  paying 
off  the  creditors  and  mcreising  the 
store's  profitability  so  that  ^t  should 
throw  off  enough  earnings  tc  support 
the  owners  family  and  repay  8BA. 

In  Paducah.  Ky.,  a  Negro  tkxi  owner 
w^ith  a  third-grade  education  received 
management  assistance  and  la  $15,000 
economic  opportunity  loan,  jwhen  he 
came  to  SBA  he  operated  out  o^  his  home 
in  a  1961  taxi  without  a  radio.  Today, 
he  has  three  new  taxis  with  rAdio  com- 
munications and  an  ofBce.  Thp  business 
supports  the  owner,  his  family,  and  three 
employees  and  their  dependents.  Dur- 
ing the  first  2  months  following  the  loan 
the  business  cleared  more  than  $1,000. 

A  $3,000-a-year  Paducah  tquckdriver 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  i  eceived  a 
$15,000  economic  opportunity  loan  to 
purchase  a  truck  and  become  a  self- 
employed  contract  driver  with  an  inter- 
state moving  company.  During  his  first 
4  months  in  his  new  position  le  earned 
as  much  as  he  had  the  entire  previous 
year. 

None  of  these  stories  would  fc  e  possible 
without  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program,  and  now  that  loans  are  being 
made  nationwide,  we  will  be  hea  ring  more 
and  more  of  these  success  stories. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  pro- 
gram which  is  not  yet  reflected  in  SBA's 
loan  statistics.  It  is  the  Agency's  out- 
reach program,  and  it  is  the  rt  ason  why 
I  can  say  SBA  is  bringing  this  p-ogram 
into  every  commimity. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Boutin  an- 
nounced the  new  economic  opportunity 
loan  program,  he  told  the  staffs  of  the  73 
SBA  regional  and  branch  offices  to  get  out 
from  behind  their  desks  and  sp  end  more 
time  in  the  field.  Some  SBA  c  ffices  had 
effective  circuit  riding  programs,  but 
most  did  not.  Mr.  Boutin  inst  -ucted  his 
field  staff  to  develop  close  worl:ing  rela- 
tionships with  community  act  on  agen- 
cies and  other  organizations  representa- 
tive of  the  individuals  being  assisted 
under  the  economic  opportuilty  loan 
program. 

The  results  are  Impressive. 

During  the  past  3  months,  BBA  per- 
sonnel have  met  with  the  diractors  and 
staffs  of  himdreds  of  community  action 
agencies  to  explain  the  revised  economic 
opportunity  loan  program  and  jto  recruit 
local  volunteers  to  support  it.  SBA  loan 
officers  will  be  Interviewing  prospective 
loan  applicants  In  community  action  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  SBA  regional  direc- 
tor met  with  aU  51  commimity  action 
directors  and  has  embarked  ort  a  circuit 
riding  and  referral  system  which  will 
enab'e  him  to  serve  every  coiinty  on  a 
monthly  basis.  A  loan  officer  will  inter- 
view applicants  from  a  clustfr  of  five 
counties  at  a  community  actlbn  center 


convenient  to  all  five  counties.  The  cir- 
cuit riding  schedule  will  be  adjusted  to 
local  demand. 

In  Texas,  under  the  old  system  an  ap- 
plicant from  Fort  Worth  came  to  Dallas 
to  obtain  information  on  the  program. 
Now.  SBA  has  a  circuit  rider  In  a  Fort 
Worth  neighborhood  center  weekly,  and 
during  the  first  four  visits  he  interviewed 
68  persons.  Dallas  is  also  sending  circuit 
riders  into  Waco,  Sulphur  Springs,  Paris, 
Brownswood,  and  Wichita  Falls,  and 
other  parts  of  Texas  will  be  covered  by 
other  regional  offices. 

In  Connecticut,  SBA's  regional  direc- 
tor spoke  with  every  community  action 
director  and  in  Illinois,  the  regional  di- 
rector is  successfully  recruiting  leading 
businessmen  in  dozens  of  communities — 
including  board  members  of  community 
action  agencies — to  form  small  business 
advisory  councils.  These  councils  will 
help  Identify  economic  opportunity  loan 
applicants  and  will  provide  management 
assistance  to  loan  recipients. 

The  New  York  City  regional  oflfice  for 
the  first  time  has  estabhshed  regular  cir- 
cuit rider  service  to  Albany,  Kingston. 
Poughkeepsie,  Ellenvllle,  Newburgh,  and 
other  communities.  Previously  appli- 
cants from  these  areas  came  to  the  SBA 
office  in  Manhattan. 

The  extensive  outreach  program  Is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  economic  op- 
portunity loan  program  because  SBA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  learned  that 
the  only  effective  way  to  reach  low-in- 
come groups  is  to  go  into  their  commu- 
nities. The  middle-class  businessman  in 
need  of  SBA  assistance  usually  will  seek 
out  that  assistance.  But  this  is  not  true 
of  the  marginal  businessman  who  untU 
recently  has  had  no  source  of  financial 
aid. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Boutin  reports  that 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  outreach 
program  is  resulting  in  inquiries  and  ap- 
plications for  all  types  of  SBA  loans. 

In  Dallas,  the  regional  office  was  aver- 
aging about  275  interviews  a  month  for 
all  SBA  pro:Trams  through  late  1966.  In 
January  1967  Dallas  loan  specialists  con- 
ducted 534  interviews. 

In  Oklahoma,  there  were  213  inter- 
views conducted  and  23  applications  is- 
sued for  all  types  of  SBA  loans  in  De- 
cember 1966.  The  following  month  there 
were  582  interviews  and  93  applications 
is.sued. 

SBA  has  proven  that  there  is  a  pent- 
up  dem=(nd  for  the  economic  opportunity 
loan  program  in  all  oarts  of  the  country. 
The  same  can  probably  be  said  for  many 
Federal  programs,  and  the  only  way  to 
meet  this  demand  is  to  get  out  of  the 
Federal  offices  and  carry  the  programs  to 
the  people — the  way  SBA  is  doing  it. 

SBA  is  providing  a  perfect  example 
of  what  President  Johnson  means  when 
he  talks  about  "creative  federalism."  I 
know  SBA  is  refiecting  the  President's 
and  the  Congress'  interests  and  concerns 
when  Jt  develops  new  techniques  to  bring 
its  program  to  the  people  and  make  it 
responsive  to  their  needs. 


SALUTE  TO  A  GALLANT  MARINE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  MonacanI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  honor  to  be  present  today  at  the  Ma- 
rine Barracks  for  the  ceremony  at  which 
Capt.  Harvey  Curtiss  Barnum,  Jr.,  of 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  I  know  of  no 
other  occasion  that  could  arouse  such  a 
feeling  of  pride  In  a  fellow  American  as 
the  one  which  I  have  just  witnessed.  I 
am  reminded  of  President  Truman's  re- 
mark at  a  similar  presentation  in  Octo- 
ber 1945,  when  he  said: 

I  would  rather  have  that  medal,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  than  be  President 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Truman's  words  accurately 
state  the  great  esteem  in  which  Ameri- 
cans hold  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  as  a  symbol  of  soldierly  qualities 
displayed  to  a  supreme  degree  by  those 
who  have  won  it.  The  Nation  knows  that 
It  is  presented  only  to  those  men  who 
have  displayed  the  highest  degree  of 
bravery  and  intrepidity.  Capt.  Harvey 
Barnum  Is  such  a  man  and  Is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  fine  young  men  who  serve 
in  our  Armed  Forces  today. 

While  on  active  duty  In  Vietnam  In  De- 
cember 1965,  then  First  Lieutenant 
Barniun  assumed  command  of  a  rifle 
company  whose  commander  had  just 
been  killed  by  enemy  fire.  While  com- 
manding the  heavily  hit  rifie  company. 
Lieutenant  Barnum  displayed  the  great- 
est courage,  and  disregard  for  his  person- 
al safety.  In  directing  the  defense  of  the 
company's  position,  and  in  leading  the 
eventual  successful  counterattack 
against  the  enemy  forces.  The  bravery, 
calmness,  and  leadership  displayed  by 
Lieutenant  Barnum  while  imder  Intense 
enemy  fire,  provided  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample for  the  men  serving  under  him; 
and  an  inspiration  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

As  Representative  of  Connecticut's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  where  Cap- 
tain Barnum  has  his  home,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  express  the  pride  which  my  con- 
stituents feel  in  the  achievements  of  our 
distinguished  fellow  citizen  and  the 
gratitude  which  we  feel  for  the  sacrifice 
which  he  and  his  fellow  fighting  men  are 
making  to  guarantee  our  security  and 
safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  biography 
of  Captain  Barnum,  and  the  official  cita- 
tion which  describes  his  heroic  actions. 

Capt.  Harvzt  C.  Barnum,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marini 
Corps 

Harvey  Curtiss  Barniun,  Jr.,  was  bom  July 
21,  1940  In  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  was 
President  of  his  Senior  Class  at  Cheshire 
High  School.  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  where 
he  also  played  football  and  basebEtll.  In  blgb 
school,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  the  "C"  Club,  and  the  Gym 
Leaders  Club. 

After  high  school  graduation,  he  entered 
St.  Anselm's  College  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  graduating  with  a  B.A.  Degree 
In  Economics  In  June,  1962. 

He  Joined  the  Marine  Corpe'  Platoon 
Leaders   Class   program   In   November,    1958 
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and  attended  two  summer  training  sessions, 
one  in  1959  and  the  other  In  1961.  Upon 
graduation  from  St.  Anselms,  he  was  com- 
missioned a  Marine  Reserve  second  lieuten- 
ant. 

Upon  commissioning,  he  was  ordered  to 
Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,  Virginia 
where  he  attended  The  Basic  School  untU 
December,  1962  when  he  began  the  ArtUlery 
Officers  Orientation  Course,  graduating  in 
February,  1963.  He  was  then  ordered  over- 
seas and  Joined  Battery  "A",  1st  Battalion, 
12th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division  (Rein), 
FMF,  in  Okinawa.  He  served  flrst  as  a  for- 
ward observer  and  then  as  the  Battery's  liai- 
son officer.  In  July,  1984,  he  accepted  ap- 
pointment in  the  regular  Marine  Corps. 
Prior  to  completing  his  Okinawa  tour,  he 
also  served  as  the  battalion  liaison  officer. 
He  was  promoted  to  flrst  lieutenant  in  De- 
cember, 1964. 

Transferred  to  the  2d  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  In  April,  1964,  Lieutenant  Barnimi  was 
assigned  as  the  Wing's  Career  Advisory  and 
Personal  Affairs  Officer.  During  Exercise 
Steel  Pike,  a  landing  exercise  In  Spain,  he 
served  as  the  Wing's  Security  Officer.  Upon 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  Spain, 
he  was  assigned  as  Officer  in  Charge,  2d 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  Classined  Files. 

Detached  in  March,  1965,  he  began  his  cur- 
rent assignment  as  Guard  Officer,  Marine 
Barracks,  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

From  December,  1965  until  February,  1966, 
Lieutenant  Barnum  served  on  temporary 
duty  in  Vietnam.  As  an  artillery  forward 
observer  with  Company  "H",  2d  Battalion, 
9th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division  (Rein), 
PMP,  Lieutenant  Bamum's  actions  on  De- 
cember 18,  1965  earned  him  the  Nation's 
highest  award  for  valor,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
He  was  promoted  to  Captain  In  June,  1966, 
after  his  return  to  Hawaii. 

Captain  Bamum's  medals  and  decorations 
include  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C. 
Barnum  of  5  Glenbrook  Drive,  Cheshire, 
Connecticut.  He  has  one  brother,  Henry  C. 
Barnum  of  250  Steuben  Street,  Painted  Post, 
New  York. 

CrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  First  XJeutenant  Harvey  C.  Barnum,  Jr., 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as 
set  forth  In  the  following  citation: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Forward  Observer  for  Artillery, 
while  attached  to  Company  H.  Second  Bat- 
talion, Ninth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced),  in  action  against  communist 
forces  at  Ky  Phu  in  Quang  Tin  Province, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  18  December  1965. 
When  the  company  was  suddenly  pinned 
down  by  a  hall  of  extremely  accurate  enemy 
Are  and  was  quickly  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  battalion  by  over  five  hun- 
dred meters  of  open  and  lire-swept  ground, 
and  casualties  mounted  rapidly,  Lieutenant 
Barnum  quickly  made  a  hazardous  recon- 
naissance of  the  area  seeking  targets  for  his 
artillery.  Finding  the  rifle  company  com- 
mander mortally  wounded  and  the  radio 
operator  killed,  he,  with  complete  disregard 
for  his  own  safety,  gave  aid  to  the  dying 
commander,  then  removed  the  radio  from 
the  dead  operator  and  strapped  It  to  him- 
self. He  Immediately  assumed  command  of 
the  rifle  company,  and  moving  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  the  heavy  flre,  rallying  and 
giving  encouragement  to  all  units,  reor- 
ganized them  to  replace  the  loss  of  key  per- 
sonnel and  led  their  attack  on  enemy  posi- 
tions from  which  deadly  flre  continued  to 
come.    His  sound  and  swift  decisions  and  his 


obvious  calm  served  to  stabilize  the  badly 
decimated  units  and  his  gallant  example  as 
he  stood  exposed  repeatedly  to  point  out  tar- 
gets served  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  Pro- 
vided with  two  armed  helicopters,  he  moved 
fearlessly  through  enemy  flre  to  contol  the 
air  attack  against  the  flrmly  entrenched 
enemy  while  skillfully  directing  one  platoon 
in  a  successful  counterattack  on  the  key 
enemy  positions.  Having  thus  cleared  a 
small  area,  he  requested  and  directed  the 
landing  of  two  transport  helicopters  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  He 
then  assisted  in  the  mopping  up  and  final 
seizure  of  the  battalion's  objective.  His  gal- 
lant initiative  and  heroic  conduct  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

American  fighting  men  traditionally 
have  performed  with  bravery  and  deter- 
mination imder  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. I  am  honored  that  that  medal 
which  is  awarded  by  the  United  States  for 
the  highest  degree  of  gallantry  is  known 
as  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
to  whom  the  award  has  been  presented. 
I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
join  me  in  saluting  Captain  Barnum  for 
his  outstanding  fearlessness  and  bravery. 

His  actions  refiect  the  greatest  credit 
upon  himself,  his  family,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  United  States.  With  men 
of  Captain  Bamum's  stature  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
this  Nation  will  achieve  its  goal  of  world 
security  under  justice. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  has  hailed  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  on  children  and 
youth  as  "the  most  closely  fitted  to  the 
immediate  capability  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

In  a  thought-provoking  editorial,  the 
Post  points  out  the  value  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  of  Its  call  to  insure 
that  not  only  the  average  American 
child,  but  "even  the  least  fortunate  of 
children  will  be  included  In  the  general 
advance"  that  our  Nation  Is  making  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  health.  The 
editorial  goes  on  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  which  will  bridge  the 
disparity  between  the  top  two-thirds  and 
the  bottom  third  of  this  Nation  and  pre- 
vent a  fatal  fragmentation  in  the  next 
generation. 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Times 
echo  the  Post's  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  the  President's  message.  They  call 
Mr.  Johnson's  message  "wide  ranging" 
and  go  on  to  say : 

Virtually  nothing  seems  to  have  been  left 
out  In  offering  new  answers  to  the  challenges 
of  an  ever-younger  population,  or  In  build- 
ing on  the  more  successful  o(  already  estab- 
lished programs. 


I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  find  both 
articles   informative    and    enlightening 
and  I  include  them  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,  1967) 
And  for  Youth 

Almost  every  problem  concerning  children 
and  youth  is  touched  on  in  large  or  small 
degree  In  the  President's  wide-ranging  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  yesterday. 

Virtually  notlilng  seems  to  have  been  left 
out  In  offering  new  answers  to  the  challenges 
of  an  ever-younger  population,  or  In  building 
on  the  more  successful  of  already  established 
programs. 

There  Is  a  hint  of  urgency  in  the  plans  for 
the  coming  summer.  Dramatically,  the 
President  Is  establishing  a  'Cabinet-level" 
council,  headed  by  the  Vice  President,  to 
promote  summer  youth  opportunities.  These 
would  Include  asking  families  to  share  their 
summers  with  less  advantaged  children,  a 
search  for  volunteers  to  teach  and  guide,  and 
camping  facilities  to  be  built  for  another 
hundred  thousand  youngsters  by  next  year. 

But  It  Is  In  year-round  programs  that  the 
greatest  strides  are  suggested.  Many  of  the 
plans  are  based  on  successful  experimenta- 
tion In  such  urban  centers  as  New  York  and 
some  on  the  outstanding  programs  OF>erated 
in  New  Haven  by  Mitchell  Sviridoff  before  he 
became  Human  Resources  Administrator 
here. 

Head  Start,  the  most  universally  accepted 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  sociological  projects,  is  to 
be  extended  from  a  summer  program  to  the 
full  twelve  months  and  also  down  to  three- 
year-olds,  with  day  care  for  even  younger 
clilldren. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  change  in  conven- 
tional welfare  patterns  will  result  from  the 
President's  proposal  for  neighborhood  child 
and  parent  centers.  Obviously,  anything  as 
costly  as  this  must  be  paid  for  by  public 
funds,  which  probably  means  that  present 
private  agencies  in  many  Instances  will  turn 
to  demonstration  projects  and  more  flexible 
phases  of  guidance  and  assistance. 

As  a  preface  to  announcement  of  new  Juve- 
nile delinquency  legislation,  the  President 
speaks  of  present  Federal  educational  and 
financial  Incentives  and  job  training  oppor- 
tunities. Some  of  these,  notably  the  Job 
Corps,  have  been  less  than  successful.  A 
major  challenge  to  all  these  programs  is  the 
problem  of  actually  getting  young  people 
into  the  Job  stream. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9,   1967] 
The  Children's  Charter 

The  strongest  force  for  social  reform  In 
American  history  Is  the  country's  concern  for 
its  children.  The  bitter  debate  over  relief 
and  public  responsibility  for  private  distress 
is  muted  when  It  comes  to  children.  We 
are  an  optimistic  people,  and  one  mark  of  it 
is  the  Increasingly  strong  and  comprehensive 
system  of  laws  that  we  are  building  to  guar- 
antee our  aspirations  for  these  children. 

President  Johnson  returns  to  this  purpose 
in  his  Message  on  America's  Children  and 
Youth.  As  a  practical  matter,  all  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  legislation,  the  bUl  that  will  bring 
the  greatest  benefits  to  the  largest  numbers 
of  children  is  the  Education  Act  of  1965.  In 
the  present  Message  he  is  chiefly  talking 
about  the  children  whose  birth  and  circum- 
stances disqualify  them  from  drawing  much 
good  from  the  public  schools.  He  Is  talking 
about  the  children  to  whom  the  usual  medi- 
cal services  are  not  available.  He  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  children  who  have  got  them- 
selves into  trouble  with  the  police.  Some 
Americans  will  always  be  much  better  off 
than  others.  But  there  Is  an  Imperative 
Federal  Interest  in  seeing  to  It  that  the 
disparity  between  the  top  two-thirds  and  the 
bottom  third  never  becomes  so  wide  that  the 
Nation  splits,  in  Disraeli's  phrase,  into  two 
nations.  The  President's  proposals   are   in- 
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tended    to   Insure   against   that   fatal   frag- 
mentation in  the  next  generation. 

The  Head  Start  preschools  will  not  get 
much  bigger,  but  they  will  reach  lown  for 
still  younger  children.  This  shift  of  em- 
phasis is  precisely  the  way  that  the  exper- 
imental programs  of  the  war  on  poverty 
ought  to  operate.  Under  the  Influence  of 
Head  Start,  and  with  the  help  of  o1her  Fed- 
eral funds,  school  systems  all  over  ttie  coun- 
try are  now  establishing  and  Improving 
kindergartens.  As  the  local  schodls  begin 
to  provide  systematically  for  the  5-;  ear-olds, 
the  resources  of  Head  Start  are  freed  to  begin 
working  more  widely  with  children  of  3  and 
perhaps  even  younger.  If,  as  some  icientlsts 
believe,  a  child's  verbal  aptitudes  aie  largely 
formed  by  his  thi.d  birthday,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reach  some  children  much 
earlier,  perhaps  In  their  own  homes,  to  break 
the  pattern  of  hereditary  Illiteracy 

The  President  spoke  last  montt .  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  shortage  of  sk.  lied  per- 
sonnel In  the  new  health  and  welfare 
programs.  Now  he  points  out  Ihat  the 
United  States  has  an  excessively  hlj  h  infant 
mortality  rate,  and  he  proposes  nei '  centers 
for  child  health  in  the  slums.  But  there 
are  only  12,000  pediatricians,  anl  13,000 
obstetricians,  in  the  country.  "New  types 
of  health  workers  must  be  trained  to  help 
our  doctors  do  more,"  the  President  con- 
cludes. The  emerging  Federal  emphasis  on 
semlprofesslonal  skills,  in  clinics,  schools 
and  welfare  agencies.  Is  essential  t(i  the  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  that  the  1  "resident 
envisions. 

In  the  current  spate  of  ambitious  presi- 
dential messages,  it  U  fair  to  ask  whether 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  raising  expectaiions  too 
high.  But  of  all  his  recent  mesjiages  on 
domestic  policy,  this  Message  on  Children  is 
the  most  closely  fitted  to  the  InuneBlate  ca- 
pability of  the  Government.  The  fedvances 
proposed  here  lie  entirely  within  tl  e  estab- 
lished tradition;  they  are  not  radlcM  depar- 
tures, but  rather  the  continuation  ind  per- 
fection of  work  begun  long  8ln:e.  The 
reforms  In  public  relief,  for  exampl5,  would 
only  extend  to  the  remaining  Stales  a  set 
of  rules  already  adopted  by  many  )f  them. 
The  noxious  man-ln-the-house  rule  forcing 
Indigent  fathers  to  desert  their  ramilles. 
would  at  last  be  prohibited;  a  ma  orlty  of 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  retain  thai  rule  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  but  they  will  not 
vote  to  uphold  it  in  their  own  State  i. 

Federal  and  local  governments  a:  e  work- 
ing effectively  to  improve  the  educa  ;lon  and 
health  of  the  average  American  child.  In 
this  Message,  the  President  seeks  to  ensure 
that  even  the  least  fortunate  of  children 
will  be  Included  in  the  general  advance. 
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H.R.  6118— TO  EXTEND  FOR  2  !X1]ARS 
CERTAIN   EDUCATION  AOTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  d|  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ifoint  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gei^tleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Sbeaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  H.R.  6118,  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the  pro- 
visions of  certain  education  act^ 
would  otherwise  expire. 

This  bill  does  not  make  any  sub.stan- 
tive  changes  in  existing  legislation,  nor 
does  It  expand  any  existing  authorities. 
It  only  extends  through  fiscal  yeir  1969 
several   authorizations  which  are  now 


scheduled  to  run  out  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  The  legislation  affected  is  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  and 
the  so-called  federally  impacted  areas 
programs. 

The  provisions  of  these  programs 
which  would  be  extended  are  as  follows: 

First.  Additional  aid  to  impacted  areas 
for  the  construction  and  continued  op- 
eration of  schools  damaged  by  natural 
disasters.  This  provision  was  originally 
added  to  the  impacted  areas  programs  by 
Public  Law  89-313,  enacted  in  1965.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  and  managing  that  legis- 
lation during  my  freshman  term  in  this 
body. 

Second.  Assistance  to  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  restora- 
tion and  equipping  of  facilities  damaged 
by  natural  disasters. 

Third.  Construction  assistance  to  im- 
pacted areas  on  behalf  of  "B  category" 
children:  namely,  those  whose  parents 
either  live  on  or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty, but  not  both. 

Fourth.  Payments  under  titles  I,  II, 
and  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  on  behalf  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Title  I  provides 
general  assistance  for  the  education  of 
educationally  deprived  children;  title  II 
provides  assistance  for  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials: and  title  in  provides  assistance 
for  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services. 

Fifth.  Payments  under  titles  II  and 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  on  behalf  of  children  In 
overseas  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  contro- 
versial in  this  bill.  These  provisions 
have  all  been  thoroughly  studied  and  re- 
viewed by  this  body.  Public  Law  89-769, 
which  authorized  disaster  assistance  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  was 
passed  by  voice  vote.  Public  Law  89-313, 
which  authorized  disaster  assistance  to 
impacted  areas,  and  Public  Law  89-750, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  which  authorized 
the  remaining  provisions  to  be  extended 
by  H.R.  6118,  were  both  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 

The  programs  extended  by  HM.  6118, 
effectively  meet  serious,  and  long-ne- 
glected needs  In  several  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can public  education.  These  programs 
deserve  our  continued  support.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  early  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  legislation. 


SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  JEROME.  WIN- 
NER OF  VFWS  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McFall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud   to  insert   at   this  point  In   the 


Record  the  speech  by  Robert  Jerome,  of 
Turlock,  Calif.,  which  won  for  him  the 
California  competition  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  this  year. 

Turlock  is  one  of  the  principal  cities 
in  my  congressional  district  and  I  know 
how  proud  the  residents  of  his  com- 
munity and  our  entire  State  are  of 
Robert. 

Robert  will  be  in  Wasliington  next 
week  to  participate  in  the  national  com- 
petition and  I  wish  him  every  success 
in  the  presentation  of  his  speech,  which 
is  an  excellent  one.     It  follows : 

Democract:  What  It  Mxans  to  Me 
(By  Robert  Jerome) 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II  made  a  fervent  request  to  the 
American  p)eople  during  one  of  his  famed 
fireside  chats.  "We  must  be  the  arsenal 
of  democracy!"  he  pleaded.  He  felt  that 
during  a  time  of  world  turmoil,  America 
had  to  remain  the  light  in  the  darkness,  the 
stronghold  of  freedom. 

America  remained  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy throughout  World  War  II  as  a  beacon 
light  of  hope  to  millions  throughout  the 
world.  American  democracy  survived  the 
Second  World  War  as  it  had  the  first  and 
countless  wars  before  that.  But,  now,  a 
new  and  different  force  works  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  arsenal  of  democracy. 
This  enemy  carries  no  weapons,  no  bombs, 
nor  does  he  slnlsterly  creep  through  the 
underworld  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
government.  This  person  may  look  harmless 
enough,  but  in  reality  he  is  more  detri- 
mental to  society  that  the  largest  atomic 
bomb.  This  adversary  who  poees  the  severest 
threat  to  American  democracy  is,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  average 
American.  Despite  his  meek  exterior,  Mr. 
Smith  Is  a  keg  of  dynamite  with  a  slow- 
burning  fuse  placed  under  our  arsenal  of 
democracy.  For  you  see,  Mr.  Smith  no 
longer  cares  about  his  country.  He  is  too 
caught  up  in  himself  and  protecting  Ameri- 
can democracy  Just  isn't  In  his  schedule. 

"Mr.  Smith,  what  does  democracy  mean 
to  you?" 

"Well,  that's  a  hard  question.  As  a 
democratic  American,  I'd  say  democracy 
means  that  I  can  take  advantage  of  all  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  you  certainly  are,  as  you 
say,  a  democratic  American.  Tou  most  as- 
suredly do  take  advantage  of  freedom.  In 
fact,  you  take  and  take  and  take,  but  the 
only  thing  Is,  you  never  give.  To  me, 
democracy  means  more  than  merely  grabbing 
all  the  freedom  you  can  lay  your  hands  on. 
It  means  protecting  the  destiny  of  America 
so  that  freedom  will  be  left  for  the  future. 
Democracy  means  more  than  merely  reaping 
the  autimin  harvest  of  liberty.  It  means 
nurturing  the  crop  through  blight,  disease, 
drought.  It  means  not  merely  caring  for 
yourself,  but  for  your  country.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  "You  can't  get  something  for 
nothing."  There  is  a  price  that  accom- 
panies freedom  and  that  price  is  the  dally 
battle  of  guarding  American  democracy. 

"Mr.  Smith,  would  you  say  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  America  today?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  say  the  crime  problem 
is  getting  a  little  out  of  hand." 

"Are  you  doing  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Smith?" 

"Me!  These  crimes  don't  affect  me!  I'm 
an  honest  citizen!" 

Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  Indeed  an  honest 
citizen,  a  democratic  American  as  you  call 
yourself.  Crime  Is  running  wild,  and  you 
know  it.  Yet  you  will  do  nothing  to  remedy 
the  situation.  You  will  sit  back  in  your  own 
self-centered  little  world  and  go  right  on,  as 
you  say,  taking  advantage  of  all  thoee  free- 
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doms  guaranteed  you  by  the  Constitution. 

while     your     country    may     be     crumbling 

beneath  your  feet.    And,  Mr.  Smith,  you  call 

yourself  a  democratic  American. 
"Mr.  Smith,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 

civil  rights  problem?" 
"Oh,  I  really  feel  the  Negroes  should  be 

given  equal  rights." 
"How  would  you  feel  if  a  Negro  family 

moved  nextdoor  to  you?" 
"What!    And  downgrade  the  value  of  my 

property!" 

Mr.  Smith,  you  are  certainly  a  demo- 
cratic American.  On  the  outside,  you  are 
all  brotherhood  and  love,  but  deep  in  your 
heart  lies  the  cold,  hard  belief  that  you  are 
better;  that  the  white  man  was  born  to  rule 
supreme  above  the  black.  Mr.  Smith,  you 
will  be  right  up  there  at  the  head  of  the 
receiving  line  when  freedom  Is  being  ladled 
out,  but  you'll  also  be  elbowing  out  all  those 
you  consider  "inferior"  to  yourself.  And, 
Mr.  Smith,  you  call  yourself  a  democratic 
American. 

Mr.  Smith,  democracy  is  not  one-sided. 
It  is  a  give  and  take  situation.  You  must 
give  to  your  country  before  you  can  take 
Its  freedoms.  You  must  protect  your  coun- 
try before  it  can  protect  you.  You  must 
pump  the  well  of  democracy  before  you  can 
drink  the  water  of  freedom. 

As  Roosevelt  said,  "We  must  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy!"  He  was  right.  We 
must  be  the  country  that  all  others  can  look 
to  for  hope.  But  our  arsenal  cannot  be 
strong  until  Americans  know  the  true  mean- 
ing of  democracy.  We  must  give  to  our 
country  before  we  can  take  from  Its  arsenal. 
Mr.  Smith  will  have  to  stop  calling  himself  a 
democratic  American  and  become  one. 


THE  HAWAII  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaii  Legal  Aid  Society,  Mr. 
Dwight  M.  Rush,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
report  on  the  first  6  months  of  the  so- 
ciety's operation,  and  I  wish  to  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  very  def- 
inite Indicator  of  the  need  in  my  State 
for  this  service.  Mr.  Rush  quite  rightly 
points  out  that  statistical  tabulations  for 
such  a  short  period  can  only  be  tentative, 
but  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  his 
conviction  that  the  caseload  handled 
during  these  months  clearly  illustrates 
the  value  of  this  program  and  the  neces- 
sity for  our  continuing  support: 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  OEO 
Legal  Aid  Project  was  funded  In  June  of 
1966.  As  most  of  you  know,  at  that  time  we 
employed  a  staff  of  two  attorneys  and  two 
secretaries..  With  OEO  funding,  we  have  ex- 
panded our  staff  to  five  staff  attorneys  and  a 
chief  counsel,  aided  by  three  attorneys  hired 
as  Investigator-law  clerks.  During  the 
month  of  June  15th  to  July  15th,  the  new 
staff  underwent  an  extensive  training  pro- 
gram. In  August,  eleven  neighborhood  cen- 
ters were  opened  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  at 
Walanae,  Nanakuli,  Pearl  City,  Halawa,  Kall- 
hl,  Palama,  Papakolea,  Palolo  and  Walman- 
alo.  These  neighborhood  offices  are  served 
half  a  day  twice  per  week  or  half  a  day 
once  per  week,  or  on  an  appointment  basis, 
depending  up)on  the  case  load. 

Statistics  over  the   early  months  of  our 
operation  are  expressed  below.    These  statla- 
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ties  relate  for  the  most  part  to  August 
through  November.  Our  outside  Island 
offices  did  not  open  In  Kona  and  Hllo  until 
September,  1966  and  we  did  not  open  offices 
on  Molokal  and  Kauai  until  November  of 
1966.  The  Walluku  office  is  not  yet  In  opera- 
tion because  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
arranging  office  space  on  the  Island  of  Maul. 
Two  of  the  attorneys  on  our  staff  were  not 
hired  until  October  and  one  attorney  was 
hired  in  September. 

The  statistics  below  are  expressed  In  cases. 
Under  these  statistics  a  client  who  comes  to 
the  office  for  an  Interview  is  a  case.  Like- 
wise, one  who  comes  to  the  office  and  for 
whom  a  case  is  tried  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks  with  extended  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  is  also  a  case.  The  concept  does  not 
lend  itself  to  accurate  calculations  but  these 
are  the  only  statistics  that  we  presently 
have. 

We  have  experienced  a  rise  In  demand 
through  the  neighborhood  offices.  In  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October  and 
November,  we  received  191  cases  from  the 
first  nine  of  Oahu's  neighborhood  centers. 
This  averages  at  approximately  21  cases  per 
neighborhood  center,  or  approximately  5 
cases  per  month  from  each  neighborhood 
office.  In  September,  we  opened  an  office  at 
Hauula  and  through  November  have  picked 
up  five  cases.  The  Kahaluu  office  began 
operations  In  November  and  received  eight 
clients  during  that  month. 

We  opened  a  neighborhood  center  in  Kona, 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  have  received 
a  total  of  33  cases  during  the  months  of 
September,  October  and  November.  In  Hilo 
we  have  received  42  cases  during  the  same 
months.  Our  neighborhood  center  at 
Kanakakal,  Molokal,  opened  in  November  and 
the  Society  found  13  cases  waiting.  Al- 
though we  had  no  neighborhood  center  on 
Uhue,  Kauai,  until  November,  we  received  6 
cases  there  during  the  month  of  November 
and  6  cases  in  December. 

In  May  of  1966,  prior  to  the  OEO  pro- 
gram, we  received  141  new  cases.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  OEO  expanded  program, 
the  number  of  new  cases  per  month  received 
has  risen  from  168  7=  to  186%  above  the  May 
level  to  a  figure  of  392  new  cases  In  October 
and  379  in  November.  Cases  completed  dur- 
ing this  period  total  1,803.  Cases  completed 
per  month  stood  at  370  In  August.  356  in 
October,  but  feU  to  295  in  November,  an 
increase  in  monthly  cases  comoleted  over 
May  1966  of  from  109%  to  162Tf*. 

Meanwhile,  our  backlog  in  cases  has  in- 
creased from  a  level  of  359  cases  in  May 
1966  to  a  level  of  722  In  November,  1966,  aii 
Increase  of  100%. 

The  bulk  of  cases  handled  by  the  Society 
fall  into  the  field  of  family  law  Including 
non-support  cases,  adoptions,  guardianships 
and  divorces. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  the  many 
calls  for  Rid  that  we  received  from  other 
community  action  programs.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  OEO  the  staff  attorneys  and 
Chief  Counsel  have  rendered  substantial 
aid  and  service  in  the  administration  of  an 
educational  program.  Including  TV  appear- 
ances, lectures,  formal  and  informal  group 
discussions,  and  drafting  informational 
leafiets.  This  educational  program  has  been 
directed  toward  preventive  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  staff  has  incorporated  at  least  ten 
community  action  projects  to  Implement 
OEO  programs. 

It  Is  always  dangerous  to  generalize  from 
statistics  arising  out  of  as  short  a  period 
of  operation  as  the  few  months  period  that 
the  Society  has  operated  under  the  expanded 
program.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we 
can  conclude  from  the  above  figures  that 
there  Is  a  definite  need  for  the  services  which 
the  Society  Is  rendering  and  that  the  demand 
will  become  much  greater  as  the  availability 
of  our  services  becomes  better  known. 
The   individual    who   is    entitled    to    the 


greatest  credit  for  the  smooth  transition 
from  our  former  practice  Into  the  OEO 
Legal  Aid  project  is  our  Chief  Counsel, 
Ronald  Y.  C.  Yee. 

Dated:     Honolulu,    Hawaii,    January    16, 
19€7. 

DwiOHT  M.  Rush. 

Presiient. 


ACCELERATED  ACTIVITIES   OF   SO- 
VIET POWER  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  two 
statements  to  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress — "Caribbean  Tri- 
angle; Panama  Canal,  Guantanamo,  and 
Puerto  Rico — Objectives  of  Subversive 
Attack,"  on  September  20,  1966:  and 
"Panama  Canal:  U.S.  Sovereignty  or 
Communist  Control?"  on  September  29 — 
I  commented  at  length  on  the  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  program  for  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean  and  quoted  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  January  1966  at  Havana 
by  the  Tricontinental  Conference  of  Af- 
rican, Asian,  and  Latin  American  Peo- 
ples. What  was  stated  on  those  occa- 
sions appUes  with  even  greater  force 
today,  for  Cuba  is  still  serving  as  a 
beachhead  for  spreading  revolutionary 
violence  and  terror  in  the  most  strategic 
area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Among  the  activist  organizations  that 
grew  out  of  the  1966  Havana  Confer- 
ence is  the  Latin  American  Continental 
Students  Organization — OCLAE — which 
has  formed  student  groups  in  seven 
Latin  American  countries,  including  the 
Student  Federation  in  Panama.  Its 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  vanguard  of 
revolution  and  to  place  revolutionary 
governments  in  power  with  student 
uprisings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  is 
engaged  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  as  regards  the 
future  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
has  publicly  stated  its  aim  to  surrender 
our  treaty-based  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  country,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
is  a  land  of  endless  revolution  and  in- 
herent political  instability  and  infiltrated 
with  Red  revolutionaries  from  Cuba. 

In  a  series  of  addresses  in  the  Con- 
gress over  a  period  of  years,  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  length  why  such  action  by  our 
Grovernment  should  not  be  permitted. 
Som.e  of  my  more  important  addresses 
and  statements  on  various  angles  of  the 
canal  problem  have  been  published  in 
one  volume  as  House  Document  No.  474, 
89th  Congress,  imder  the  title  of  "Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy  Questions,"  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
our  principal  educational  institutions, 
and  libraries. 

As  to  the  gravity  of  the  proposed  sur- 
render, I  can  think  of  no  action  by  our 
Government  that  is  fraught  with  graver 
peril.    It  was,  therefore,  with  keen  inter- 
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est  that  I  read  in  a  recent  Issu^  of  Na- 
tional Review  a  most  illuminatiite  article 
by  Paul  D.  Bethel,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Frfee  Cuba, 
an  organization  of  distinguished  leader- 
ship. In  this  article,  its  author  gives 
much  new  information  on  the  dangers  to 
the  south  of  us  in  the  form  of  ekpanded 
Vietnam  type  of  guerrilla  jundle  wars, 
how^  Cuba  has  become  an  overt  military 
threat,  and  why  the  time  has  Jcome  to 
transfer  the  problem  of  hemispheric  se- 
curity from  the  Department  of  jState  to 
the  Pentagon.  If  the  Vietcong  bi  South 
Vietnam  can  tie  up  the  Uniteo  States 
In  southeast  Asia  for  more  than  5  years, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  same  situation  oc- 
curring in  the  jungles  of  Latin  America 
under  Soviet  leadership?  | 

Back  in  1965  when  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  announced  the  status  of 
the  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  I  issued  a  press  release  pre- 
dicting accelerated  activity  amoig  Com- 
munist revolutionary  elements  jail  over 
Latin  America  and  stressing  that  there 
should  be  only  one  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal — the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  The  response  tojthat  re- 
lease from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
abroad  was  one  of  universal  Reclaim, 
especially  from  informed  persdns  who 
have  lived  or  served  on  the  isthmus  and 
know  its  problems  from  direct  f)bserva- 
tion  and  experience,  including  iiembers 
of  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  isthiius. 

As  has  been  stated  by  me  on  numerous 
occasions  in  regard  to  the  Caribbjean,  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
prime  objective  of  the  world  revolution- 
ary movement  in  its  drive  for  nomina- 
tion over  vast  strategic  areas  and  key 
water  routes.  Proposals  to  share  con- 
trol of  this  artery  of  interoceanic  trans- 
port with  any  other  country  or  [organi- 
zation are  not  solutions  for  the  realistic 
problems  involved  but  abdicatiorjs  of  our 
responsibilities  and  violations  of  pur  own 
commitments  to  Great  Britain  ind  Co- 
lombia, recognized  long  ago  by  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  free  world.]  More- 
over, the  Canal  Zone  is  American  soil, 
forming  a  part  of  the  coastlina  of  the 
United  States.  ' 

Despite  all  the  amazing  developments 
of  communistic  revolutionary  power  and 
purpose  in  the  Latin  American  hations, 
the  State  Department,  as  far  is  I  am 
able  to  learn,  never  Issues  a  presi  release 
or  other  type  of  information  reljative  to 
such  dangerous  movements  li.  these 
neighbor  countries.  The  Soviets  <ire  con- 
stantly receiving  more  generous  favors 
and  concessions  from  our  Nation  yet, 
with  effective  malignancy,  arms  t^e  Viet- 
cong and  prolongs  the  slaughter  a(  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  Vietnam  civilians  ^nd  sol- 
diers, with  resultant  monumental  ex- 
penditures by  our  taxpayers  ani  a  war 
exceeding  the  length  of  either  World 
War  I  or  11;  and  also,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets,  by  ceasing  to(  supply 
the  Vietcong,  could  bring  the  w^r  to  an 
Immediate  close  with  a  peace  agreement 
guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam. ' 

All  this  illustrates  the  nsdv^  domi- 
nance in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  is  unparalleled  in  thje  entire 
history  of  our  country.  ] 

The  indicated  article  and  pres^  release 


which  follow  are  commended  for  read- 
ing by  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
by  responsible  officials  In  the  executive 
agencies,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
■Canal  and  Latin  American  problems: 
\|Prom  National  Review,  Feb.  7,  1967) 
Can  Castro  Start  a  Nkw  Vietnam? 
(He's  trying  to.     And  he  may  pull  It  off 
If   the   State   Department   doesn't   wake  up 
to  what's  going  on.     The  time  to  stop  It, 
says  Mr.  Bethel,  Is  now.) 

(By  Paul  D.Bethel) 

Bureaucracy  often  has  about  it  a  frozen 
character  that  renders  It  unresponsive  to 
change  and  incapable  of  meeting  new  chal- 
lenges. Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than 
In  the  State  Department's  attitude  toward 
Cuba  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  When 
a  Washington  reporter  asks  about  U.S.  policy 
In  this  area,  he  Is  given  a  speech  delivered 
back  In  April  1964  by  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball,  a  speech  dusted  off 
and  Issued  In  pamphlet  form.  Ball's  dis- 
course, done  up  In  a  bright  red,  22-page  pack- 
age, VS.  Policy  Toward  Cuba,  does  not  of 
course  deal  with  developments  In  Cuba  and 
the  balance  of  Latin  America  over  the  past 
two-and-one-half  years,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  update  it.  Yet,  it  stands  as  the 
definitive  word  on  U.S.  policy. 

The  existence  of  a  Soviet  base  in  Cuba 
is  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  military  threat  to  the  United  States. 
More  surprising  still,  the  State  Department 
insists  that  Cuba  Is  not  a  direct  military 
threat  to  the  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  the  Ball  pamphlet  states:  "Cuba 
does  not  possess  air-  and  sealift  sufficient  to 
permit  It  to  take  offensive  action  against 
Its  neighbors."  In  almost  ho-hum  fashion, 
the  paper  adds:  "In  any  event,  we  maintain 
overwhelming  military  forces  in  the  area 
to  prevent  Cuba  from  attacking  other  Ameri- 
can Republics." 

Other  passages  In  the  pamphlet  reveal 
the  philosophy  behind  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba  and  Latin  America.  Admitting  that 
Cuba  does  present  a  problem  of  subversion, 
the  pamphlet  reads;  "Vulnerability  Is  great- 
est where  social  injustice  is  widely  prevalent, 
where  anachronistic  societies  remain  dom- 
inated by  small  elites — tight  little  oligarchies 
that  control  the  bulk  of  the  productive 
wealth."  The  enemy,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, It  would  seem.  Is  not  a  predatory  Cuba, 
but  Latin  American  governments  which  fall 
to  provide  for  their  own  people. 

The  social  worker  mentality  now  directing 
our  policies  in  Latin  America  is  fiirther  re- 
vealed by  other  passages  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment document:  "In  the  long  run,  Latin 
America  will  be  rendered  Immune  to  Com- 
munist Infection  only  by  an  amelioration  of 
conditions — political,  economic,  and  social. 
In  which  subversion  flourishes  . .  ,  until  such 
a  transformation  is  accomplished.  Latin 
America  will  remain  a  fertile  seedbed  for 
Communist  subversion." 

The  shocking  truth  Is  that  U.S.  policy  Is 
based  on  a  propostion  that  is  not  believed  by 
sophisticated  Marxists  anywhere  in  the 
world — namely  that  poor  economic  condi- 
tions are  a  precondition  to  Commtinlst  ad- 
vances. One  would  have  thought  that  this 
Idea  had  been  laid  to  rest  when,  on  July  26tb, 
1966,  no  less  an  authority  than  Fidel  Castro, 
in  recalling  Cuba's  excellent  economic  con- 
ditions at  the  time  be  came  to  power,  said: 
"Well,  If  this  concept  [poor  economic  condi- 
tions] had  been  applied  to  this  nation,  a 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place. 
Never!" 

TRICONTINENTAL  SX7BVERSION 

However  that  may  be,  there  Is  not  much 
question  that  Russian-Cuban  subversion  Is 
proceeding  to  a  Jet-propelled  pace.  The  Tri- 
continental  Conference,  held  in  Havana  last 
January  under  Russian  sponsorship,  brought 
together  some  600  Communist  delegates  and 


observers  from  82  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  When  the  delegates  de- 
campled  after  two  solid  weeks  of  propaganda 
and  planning,  they  left  In  their  wake  an 
efficient  organization  to  expand  Vietnam- 
type  wars  Into  a  global  war  of  subversion. 

Of  the  several  organizations  to  come  out 
of  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference,  the  most 
vigorous  Is  the  Latin  American  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization (LASO).  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  Fidel  Castro  and  his  Russian  masters 
have  been  at  the  business  of  subverting 
Latin  America  for  years.  Thus,  when  the 
Communist  delegates  convened  in  Havana 
last  January.  Cuba  was  able  to  show  them  a 
well-developed  apparatus  of  subversion, 
backed  by  43  guerrilla  training  camps,  al- 
ready active  and  successful.  That  appara- 
tus has  since  been  refined  and  faishloned  into 
a  deadly  Instrument  by  which  terrorism  and 
subversion  have  advanced  In  this  hemisphere 
at  a  terrifying  rate. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  LASO  is  the 
Latin  American  Continental  Students  Or- 
ganization (OCLAE).  To  date  the  Cubans 
have  been  able  to  corral  student  groups  in 
seven  Latin  American  countries — the  Federa- 
tion of  University  Centers  In  Venezuela,  the 
Dominican  Students  Federation,  the  General 
Association  of  Students  of  Guadalupe,  the 
Panamanian  Students  Federation,  the  Pro- 
Independence  Student  Federation  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  University  Students  Federation  of 
Uruguay,  and  the  National  University  Fed- 
eration of  Colombia.  All  receive  money, 
arms,  and  direction  through  LASO  in  Havana. 
Cuba  also  trains  student  militants  at  its 
Revolutionary  Education  School  In  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula,  near  Havana. 

The  role  of  the  OCLAE  was  outlined  In 
Havana  last  July.  There,  Cuban  Minister  of 
Education  Jos^  Llanusa  told  his  Communist 
charges  that  Latin  American  students  would 
be  In  the  vanguard  of  the  revolution,  adding 
that  they  would  "smash  the  showrooms  of 
Latin  America  and  put  revolutionary  govern- 
ments In  power."  Success  In  Latin  America 
most  assuredly  will  be  followed  by  similar 
student  uprisings  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
even  In  the  United  States. 

Today  LASO,  and  its  student  arm,  OCLAE, 
Is  so  effective  as  to  constitute  the  most 
potent  weapon  In  the  Communist  arsenal. 
It  has  rocked  governments  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Bogota  through  blackmail,  agitation  and 
assault.  The  Dominican  Students  Federation 
demonstrated  its  power  by  forcing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  150  professors,  taking  control  of 
the  faculty,  and  turning  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo  Into  an  armed  Communist 
camp.  Relatively  quiet  since  Joaquin  Bala- 
guer  swamped  Juan  Boech  In  the  elections 
for  President  last  June  1,  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  again  threatened  by  civil  war. 
President  Balaguer  said  on  December  6  that 
Conununist  propaganda  is  pouring  Into  the 
country,  "some  from  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  He  added 
that  "Communists  and  extreme  leftists  have 
been  visiting  the  'constitutionalists'  [those 
who  headed  the  revolt  m  April  1965),  asking 
them  to  take  over  their  old  posts  in  the 
city"  for  a  renewal  of  urban  violence  to  force 
Balaguer  out  of  office.  The  tense  situation 
Is  further  exacerbated  by  broadcasts  from 
Havana  urging  the  Communists  and  "con- 
stitutionalists" again  to  Join  forces  and  "de- 
feat the  servants  of  imperialism." 

In  Colombia,  urban  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
assaults  In  the  rural  areas  have  forced  Pres- 
ident Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  to  make  three 
Impassioned  addresses  to  the  nation  since 
taking  office  in  August.  Pointing  out  that 
terrorism  is  "planned  precisely  to  cause 
trouble  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
easiness throughout  the  country,"  President 
Lleras  revealed  that  "the  stepping  up  of 
guerrilla  warfare  is  called  for  openly  through 
the  microphones  of  Castroite  radio  stations." 
Referring  to  Cuba  and  Indirectly  addressing 
himself  to  Washington,  be  said:  "It  is  a  fact 
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that  a  foreign  country  is  intervening  In  Co- 
lombia's Internal  affairs,  touching  off  guer- 
rilla wars."  He  added:  "Agitators  are  pro- 
moting student  strikes — professional  agita- 
tors— turning  those  strikes  Into  pretexts  and 
tools  of  violence  .  .  .  they  attempt  to  pass 
off  kidnappings,  the  stoning  of  shops,  the 
burning  of  cars,  as  mere  Innocent  acts  of 
students  which  they  claim  cannot  be  clas- 
sified as  crimes."  They  arc  crimes.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President  of  Colombia,  and 
he  sketched  their  dimensions:  "During  the 
first  two  days  of  the  Antloqula  University 
strike,  the  danxage  amounted  to  500,000 
pesos." 

I,ast  October,  President  Lleras  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller  were  set  upon  by  trained  stu- 
dent agitators  as  they  entered  the  University 
of  Bogotd  to  inaugurate  the  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence Laboratory.  (Much  of  the  funds  which 
made  the  construction  of  the  laboratory  pos- 
sible came  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.) 
Other  acts  of  violence  Involving  student 
militants  caused  Colombia's  President  to 
cry  out  to  the  nation:  "Are  we  to  permit 
rebellion  to  be  openly  advocated;  are  we  to 
permit  troops  to  be  killed  In  ambush?"  He 
spoke  of  Communist  assaults  against  Interior 
towns  and  villages  in  these  terms:  "I  visited 
a  military  hospital  where  fourteen  dead  and 
wounded  peasants,  serving  their  compulsory 
military  service,  were  taken,  following  am- 
bush. They  were  even  younger  than  uni- 
versity students  who,  by  reason  of  attending 
the  university,  are  exempt  from  military 
service." 

President  Lleras  reminded  his  listeners 
that  the  Communist  terrorists  can  destroy 
faeter  than  a  free  society  can  build.  He 
said:  "The  country  wants  order,  work,  and 
prog^ress,  the  constructive  Implementation  of 
the  national  transformation  programs  .  .  . 
we  need  foreign  investments  .  .  .  but  It  Is 
precisely  because  of  this  that  extremists, 
directed  from  abroad,  are  bent  on  destruc- 
tion." Cuban-exported  terrorism  has  caused 
a  precipitate  flight  of  capital  from  Colombia, 
forcing  the  government  to  apply  restrictions 
against  the  transfer  of  money  out  of  the 
country. 

In  the  very  midst  of  President  Lleras's 
denunciations  of  Cuban  subversion,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Colombia  Reynold  E.  Carlson 
permitted  himself  a  political  observation 
which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  stated  U.S. 
policy  regarding  Cuba.  An  Interview  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  El  Espectador  quoted 
him  as  saying  that  present  relations  between 
C!uba  and  the  United  States  "are  now  based 
on  the  interchange  of  weather  reports  on 
hurricanes."  He  added,  however,  that 
"those  relations  can  Improve.  It  is  a  matter 
of  patience."  The  newspaper  El  Siglo  quoted 
Ambassador  Carlson  on  Cuba  as  follows:  "To 
consider  Cuba  as  'a  danger  to  democracy'  is 
now  'slightly  archaic'  The  position  of  the 
two  countries  is  now  changing  little  by 
little." 

Guatemala  has  raised  warning  flags  over 
that  guerrilla-Infested  country.  When  lib- 
eral Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro  was  Installed 
as  President  last  July,  he  Immediately  de- 
clared an  amnesty  for  Guatemalan  guer- 
rillas. By  November,  however,  he  was  forced 
to  declare  martial  law  for  a  thirty-day  period 
and  obliged  to  extend  it  another  thirty  days 
when  the  guerrillas  struck  at  mountain 
villages  and  in  Guatemala  City  in  mounting 
waves  of  terrorism.  The  climate  of  "unrest 
and  uneasiness"  which  the  Colombian  Presi- 
dent says  the  guerrillas  are  trying  to  create 
in  his  country  has  already  been  achieved  In 
Guatemala,  according  to  Guatemala's  Vice 
President.  Vice  President  Clemente  Mar- 
roquln  wrote  in  his  newspaper,  Le  Hora,  on 
November  2 :  "It  looks  as  though  Guatemala 
will  be  the  next  American  nation  to  fall  to 
Marxism.  At  the  rate  things  are  going,"  he 
continued,  "everything  points  to  this  even- 
tuality. .  .  .  Day  after  day  the  Communists 
advance  on  two  fronts:  victorious  armed 
attacks   by  the   guerrillas,   and    greatly   In- 


creased harangues  by  agitators.  But  over 
and  above  these  two  alarming  facts  there  Is 
even  a  more  serious  situation,  and  that  is 
the  panic  which  Is  taking  hold  of  the 
people." 

Vice  President  Marroquln  wrote  his  article 
of  WEirnlng  as  21  clashes  erupted  between  the 
police  and  army  units  and  guerrilla  bands. 
Student  militants  were  involved  in  all  but 
three.  In  the  Innocent  guise  of  students. 
Communist  youths  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  gaining  entrance  to  govern- 
ment offices  and  public  buildings.  A  four- 
man  group  seized  control  of  the  Nuevo 
Mundo  radio  station  in  Guatemala  City 
long  enough  to  broadcast  messages  on  be- 
half of  the  Castroite  Armed  Rebel  Force 
(FAR),  headed  by  guerrilla  chieftain  Cesar 
Montes.  Marroquln  wrote  of  such  activities : 
"The  guerrillas  can  act  night  or  day  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  persecution.  .  .  .  The 
fall  of  Guatemala  could  take  place  in  a  few 
hours  or  even  minutes.  Once  the  capital  Is 
in  a  state  of  panic,  everything  will  Inevitably 
deteriorate  into  a  government  composed  of 
'students,  peasants,  and  laborers.'  .  .  .  We 
have  the  guerrillas  under  the  same  roof.  In 
our  own  house,  at  the  same  table,  and  it  Is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  say.  Now!  and 
chaos  will  ensue." 

Another  Central  American  country, 
Costa  Rica,  is  clearly  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing threat  to  Latin  America  posed  by  a 
Russian-propelled  Cuba,  and  Is  disposed  to 
do  something  about  It.  Calling  the  Russian- 
sponsored  Trlcontlnental  Conference  in 
Havana  "an  act  of  war  against  the  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  the  traditions,  and  the 
security  and  liberty  of  our  peoples,"  on 
November  1,  the  Costa  Rlcan  legislature 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  which 
reads,  in  part;  "One:  To  denounce  the  so- 
called  First  Trlcontlnental  Conference  as  an 
act  of  war;  Two:  To  express  our  total  soli- 
darity with  the  Cuban  people  in  their  rev- 
olutionary struggle  against  the  Communist 
dictatorship  and  recognize  their  right,  within 
the  Island  and  in  exile  to  flght  freely  for 
the  restoration  of  their  self-determination 
and  their  democracy;  Three:  To  communi- 
cate this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  for  the  official  action 
which  in  his  opinion  is  needed  tc  carry  out 
points  One  and  Two;  Four:  To  call  upon  the 
legislatures  of  the  Free  World,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  Latin  America,  to  pass  resolu- 
tions similar  to  this  and  to  adopt  means 
which  will  preserve  and  develop  the  demo- 
cratic systems  of  government." 

According  to  reliable  sources  In  Costa 
Rico,  the  U.S.  Embassy  tried  to  stop  the 
resolution  from  being  passed.  Having  failed, 
those  same  sources  state,  the  Embassy  now 
Is  bringing  pressures  to  bear  against  Presi- 
dent Jos6  Joaquin  Trejos  to  discourage  him 
from  responding  to  the  resolution — by,  for 
example,  providing  military  bases  from 
which  Cuban  exiles  could  operate  against 
Castro.  Should  Trejos  resist  U.S.  pressures, 
these  informants  say,  U.S.  aid  to  that  coun- 
try would  be  drastically  reduced. 

Venezuela,  one  of  the  countries  that  has 
been  attempting  to  modernize  its  military 
forces,  has  been  under  almost  constant 
guerrilla  assault  from  Cuba  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years.  Venezuelan  guerrilla 
leaders  Ellas  Manuit  Camero,  Alirio  Chirlnos, 
Alberto  P^rez,  and  Gaspar  Rojo.  manage  to 
travel  to  Havana  and  sneak  back  into  Vene- 
zuela undetected  with  the  ease  of  com- 
muters. On  November  5,  Camero  broadcast 
over  Radio  Havana  what  amounted  to  a 
declaration  of  guerrilla  war  against  his  own 
country.  Three  army  patrols  were  ambushed 
in  one  night  by  guerrilla  forces,  and  reports 
from  the  countryside  told  of  momentary 
guerrilla  contTol  of  eight  Interior  towns 
and  villages.  One  group  of  thirty  guerrillas, 
dressed  In  the  khaki  uniforms  and  the  green- 
and-red  berets  of  the  Castro-directed  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation,  seized  the 
town  of  Sabana   Grande,  robbed  Its  stores 


of  food  and  clothing  and  made  off  safely.  At 
Campo  Alegre,  guerrillas  forced  the  owner 
of  a  large  ranch  to  flee  for  his  life  to  a 
nearby  city.  His  flight  followed  a  skirmish 
between  army  units  and  large  guerrilla  forces 
in  which  the  latter,  led  by  Cuban  officers, 
bested   the   Venezuelan   regulars. 

In  a  low-key  announcement.  Army  head- 
quarters in  Caracas  revealed  that  heavy 
fighting  was  in  progress  in  many  of  the 
states.  Army  planes  and  helicopters  were 
thrown  into  a  major  antiguerrllla  campaign 
in  mountainous  Lara  State.  Similar  cam- 
paigns are  being  carried  out  in  varying  de- 
grees of  Intensity,  at  enormous  expense  to 
the  government.  In  the  states  of  Falcon, 
M6rida,  Trujillo,  Portuguesa,  Monagas,  An- 
zoategul,  and  Barlnas.  The  tactics  now  be- 
ing used  by  the  government — use  of  hell- 
copters,  bombing  and  strafing — are  almost 
direct  copies  of  those  employed  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  so  because 
the  structure  and  tactics  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican guerrilla  forces  trained  in  Cuba  are 
copied  from  the  Vietcong  and  Indeed  taught 
by  Vietcong  Instructors  who  staff  many  of 
Cuba's  guerrilla  training  camps. 

Favorite  targets  of  the  Venezuelan  guer- 
rillas are  pipelines  through  which  Venezue- 
lan oil  flows  to  market,  and  American-owned 
factories  and  stores  which  contribute  to 
Venezuela's  high  living  standard.  At  the 
end  of  November,  urban  terrorists  in  Caracas 
turned  that  capital  city  into  a  shambles. 
Six  attacks  were  launched  within  a  j)erIod  of 
24  hours,  leaving  destruction  In  their  wake. 
A  Sears  Roebuck  store  was  hit  by  fire  bombs 
that  destroyed  most  of  Its  merchandise,  and 
burned  through  Its  three  stories.  A  United 
States  Commerce  Department  trade  fair  was 
machine-gunned,  and  a  U.S.-owned  super- 
market suffered  two  attacks  by  terrorlsts. 
withln  a  week's  time.  An  elementary  school 
for  American  children  was  also  machine- 
gunned  by  terrorists. 

Venezuelan  President  Raul  Leonl  and  his 
ruling  Democratic  Action  Party  are  under 
fire  because  of  the  worsening  situation.  The 
President  and  his  cabinet  ministers  have 
consistently  sought  to  play  down  the  seri- 
ousness of  Venezuela's  Internal  disorders,  it 
is  thought,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  already 
considerable  flight  of  foreign  capital  out  of 
Venezuela  into  Swiss  and  other  foreign 
banks.  However,  Defense  Minister  General 
Ramon  Florencio  G6mez  was  candid  enough 
to  blame  the  fresh  outbreak  on  an  amnesty 
recently  extended  to  31  guerrilla  gangsters 
by  President  Leonl.  The  amazing  strength 
shown  by  iirban  and  rural  guerrilla  bands 
has  raised  doubts  about  the  civilian  govern- 
ment's ability  to  deal  with  the  Communists, 
and  rumors  of  a  military  coup  are  making 
the  rounds  In  Caracas. 

ARSENAL  UNCOVERED 

On  Decemlaer  13,  Leonl  was  forced  to  de- 
clare a  state  of  martial  law.  He  made  his 
decision  as  the  result  of  the  assassination  of 
Army  Major  Francisco  Astudillo  Su4rez  and 
the  wounding  of  General  Roberto  Morean 
Soto  by  Communist  terrorists  on  the  streets 
of  Caracas.  Believing  that  the  Cuban- 
supported  OCLAE  was  behind  the  asssassi- 
nation  attempts.  President  Leonl  sent  troops 
Into  the  University  of  Caracas  where,  on  De- 
cember 14,  they  uncovered  an  arsenal  of 
weapons.  Including  nineteen  light  machine 
guns,  vast  amounts  of  hand  grenades,  and 
an  unspecified  amount  of  small  arms  and 
ammunition.  As  a  result  of  Cuban- 
exported  terrorism,  the  administration  of 
President  Leonl  has  called  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  do  something 
about  the  "subversive  machinery  Installed  in 
Cuba,  well-financed  by  outside  powers,"  and 
demanded  "a  sincere  and  honest  examina- 
tion of  the  policy  followed  by  the  OAS  in 
the  Cuben  case  .  .  .  ."  Venezuelan  Interior 
Minister  Relnaldo  Leandro  Mora  was  more 
specific.  He  said:  "We  have  specific  evi- 
dence that  the  acts  of  subversion  spring 
directly  from  the  Trlcontlnental  Solidarity 
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tries  with  our  State  Department 
unusual  heights  over  the  past 
are  unhappy  over  statements  whicl 
to    see     nothing    of    consequence 
Havana-based    Tricontlnental 
other  than  those  expressed  In  suet 
as,    "It    has    had    the    positive 
awakening  Latin  America  to  the 
internal  subversion."     As  one  Latl^ 
can    diplomat    coldly    observed: 
been   alert   to   the    danger   far    _ 
State  Department's  willingness  to 
It." 

What  particularly  alarms  Latin 
governments  Is  the  conscious  and 
ous  Russian  leadership  in  the 
the   hemisphere    assiuned    at    the 
nental  Conference.    They  are 
the  United   States  did  not  then 
open    Soviet    military    Intrusion 
America. 

Latin  American  apprehensions 
little  echo  In  the  United  States 
the  American  public  has   been  ._ 
uninformed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
nental  organization  in  Havana  ai 
devastation  It  has  been  wreaking 
America    over    the    past    year.     Thi  i 
press  In  this   country  finds  in  the 
Conference  little  of  significance 

confident  (and  unrealized)   ^ 

It  will  merely  widen  the  Sino-Sovlel 
the  quest  for  Communist  leadership 
America.    The   fact    is,   however, 
China  and  Russia  are  seated 
on    the    Conference's    central 
policy  committee  in  Havana — the 
tee  of  Assistance  and  Aid  for  Peopl^ 
Ing  for  their  Liberation. 

Newspaper  editorials  in  Latin 
press   a  widespread   belief   that  th 
States  Is   playing   fast    and   loose 
security  of  Latin  America  in  exc. 
an  ephemeral   accommodation  with 
There    is   considerably   more    to 
than  mere  conjecture.     The   State 
ment  has  kept  mum  on  the  subject 
sian  Intervention,  even   in  the   fac« 
OAS  study  which  bluntly  states   „ 
action  of  RusEO-Chinese  Communisn 
vana   shows   the   imminence   of  one 
most   serious  dangers   for   the 
The   Russian  ambassador  to  Ha  van 
ander  Alekseyev,   Impudently 
the    Russians    would    continue    to 
liberation    movements.      Soviet 
said,  believes  in  the  "firm  solldarlt  r 
the   revolutionary   liberation   forces 
world.  .  .  ."    In  broadcasts  In  the  < 
dialect  (the  native  tongue  of  mlllior 
dians  In  Pern,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
Moscow    continues    to    call    for    u 
Latin  Americans  are  fully  aware  of 
of    the    Russian    Intrusion    into    the 
sphere.      For,    In    another    Quechua 
broadcast  that  preceded  the  Havana 
tinental  Conference.  Radio  Moscow 
that    10.000    "students"    from    Asia. 
and  Latin  America  were  attending 
revolutionary  tactics  at  Moscow's 
University.      The    broadcast    said 
number   of  Latin   Americans   at 
University  is  being  greatly  Increa  .. 
"the  dawn  of  freedom  In  Latin  Am 
now   In    Its   initial    staees."     Radio 
also  said  of  those  studer.ts  that  " 
fight    alongside    the    peasants    and     . 
people  to  ensure  that  their  countrli  s 
genuine  freedom." 

tr.S.    PSBSS    DELINQUENT 

Blaste  recently  issued  in   the  Unlljed 
tlons  by  Ambassadors  Jose  Sette 
Brazil,  Victor  Andres  Belaunde  of 
Evaristo  Sourdis  of  Colombia,  against 
and  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  for 
gresslons    in    the    Western    Hemlsphii 
ceived  little  attenUon  in  the 
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Nor  was  there  the  open  and  vigorous  support 
from  the  United  States  which  these  denun- 
ciations obviously  merit.  A  bill  of  particulars 
submitted  by  Sourdis,  and  by  Ambassador 
Hector  Escobar  Serrano  of  El  Salvador,  blis- 
tered Russian-Cuban  subversion,  named 
names,  and  called  on  the  UN  to  do  something 
about  it.  But  their  warnings  also  went 
largely  unnoticed. 

The  frozen  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  failure  of  the  American  press 
adequately  to  report  on  the  alarming  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America,  was  dramatically 
brought  to  light  recently.  In  November, 
Panama's  Dr.  Eduardo  Ritter,  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Inaugurated 
his  one-year  tenure  with  a  speech  In  which 
he  criticized  the  U.S.  press  and  U.S.  policy- 
makers in  unusually  blunt  language.  He  said 
that  not  only  is  the  OAS  the  target  of  "the 
constant  aggression  of  its  enemies,"  but  "of 
strong  and  dangerous  aggression  of  silence  by 
those  who  should  be  its  best  allies."  Dr.  Rit- 
ter continued:  "The  objectives  of  American 
action  should  be  the  cessation  of  the  purges 
and  forced  labor  in  Cuba,  the  gagging  and 
persecution,  the  abuse  and  Insult."  He  blis- 
tered the  U.S.  press,  saying  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Latin  American  countries  In  seeking 
collective  action  against  Russian-Cuban  sub- 
version "barely  achieve  an  occasional  line 
among  the  Inconsequential  news  Items." 

Official  Washington  must  share  consider- 
able blame  for  Dr.  Ritter's  charges  against 
the  American  press.  The  State  Department 
has  done  nothing  to  aroijse  press  interest  in 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  Latin  America 
brought  about  by  Russian-Cuban  subversion. 
For  e:5ample,  when  Dr.  Ritter  finished  his 
blunt  address,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  Col  Llnowitz.  rose  and  delivered  his  own 
maiden  speech.  Its  most  notable  passages 
contained  an  echo  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's outburst  against  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Latin  America.  In  what  must  rank  as  the 
most  colossal  Irrelevancy  in  the  history  of 
the  OAS,  Llnowitz  complained  about  "unnec- 
essary" military  expenditures.  The  State 
Department,  It  would  seem,  is  still  riveted  to 
Its  social  worker  course.  That  is  why.  it  may 
be  surmised,  the  State  Department  has  re- 
mained silent  on  the  subject  of  massive  sub- 
version of  our  neighbors  while  at  the  same 
time  furiously  denouncing  the  non-predatory 
governments  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
for  their  racial  policies. 

The  lines  have  been  clearly  drawn.  Either 
we  must  take  measures  adequate  to  the  task 
of  eradicating  the  Soviet  base  in  the  Carib- 
bean, or  we  must  face  another  Vietnam, 
in  the  towering  Andes  and  the  jungle 
heartland  of  Latin  America,  one  that 
will  make  the  present  conflict  in  Asia 
seem  insignificant  by  comparison.  In  an  In- 
terview published  in  the  January  5  Issue  of 
Castro's  Granma  newspaper,  Nguyen  Van 
Due,  head  of  the  Vietccng  mission  in  Havana, 
addressed  the  burgeoning  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  in  these  terms:  "Within  a  short 
period  of  time,  there  will  not  be  just  one 
Vietnam,  but  many  Vietnams.  and  the 
Yankees  will  not  be  able  to  handle  so  many 
attacks  at  the  same  time."  The  Ecu.idor 
newspaper.  El  Universo,  scored  the  Cuban 
policy  of  the  Johnson  Administration  as  the 
consequence  of  an  unworkable  detente  with 
Russia,  saying:  "While  the  Russians  con- 
tinue to  seek  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  disposed  to  pay  the  price 
for  these  agreements." 

It  was  left  to  Colombia's  Ambassador  to 
the  UN  to  put  the  issue  squarely.  On  De- 
cember 8,  Ambassador  Sourdis  told  the  UN: 
"If  we  do  not  arrive  right  now  at  a  means 
to  put  a  stop  t.o  undercutting  our  sovereignty 
and  self-determination,  in  the  near  future 
the  world  will  be  faced  with  a  devastating 
conflagration."  Some  Indication  of  what 
Ambassador  Sourdis  is  talking  about  Is  evi- 
dent right  now  In  Havana,  where  a  prepara- 
tory committee  of  the  Latin  American  Soli- 


darity Organization  Is  in  session,  preparing  an 
agenda  for  the  meeting  of  LASO  In  July. 
One  purpose  of  the  preparatory  meeting,  as 
outlined  in  Castro's  newspaper,  GTanma,  u 
to  prepare  for  "common  action  against  the 
Ideological,  political,  and  economic  pene- 
tration of  Imperialism  In  Latin  America"— 
a  Communist  program  of  systematic  destruc- 
tion. The  other  purpose  is  "to  receive  all 
information  from  delegates,  make  plans  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  each  country,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee"— In  short,  to  study  the  successes  and 
failures  of  last  year's  enormously  eventful 
guerrilla  campaigns  and  make  adjustments 
which  win  make  them  even  more  potent  in 
the  future.  Thus,  when  July  1967  arrives, 
hundreds  of  Communist  delegates  from 
Latin  America  will  again  make  their  way  to 
Havana,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  U.S., 
there  to  plot  the  next  phase  of  the  Vietnam 
wars  in  this  hemisphere. 

On  September  13.  1962,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  stated:  "If  Cuba  should  ever  at- 
tempt to  export  Its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  any  na- 
tion In  this  hemisphere,  or  become  an  of- 
fensive military  base  of  significant  capacity 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  country  vdll 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its 
own  security  and  that  of  Its  allies."  There 
can  be  little  question  that  that  time  has 
come.  A  new  Communist  International, 
headed  by  Russia  and  Red  China,  has  been 
spawned  right  off  the  cost  of  Florida;  and  It 
Is  waging  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
global  implications  of  this  simple  fact  are 
enormous,  and  require  considerably  more 
than  the  words,  only  now  being  uttered  by 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  deal  with  the  threat.  And  why  the 
United  States  backed  the  move  in  the  OAS 
which  placed  the  Issue  of  Cuban  subversion 
before  the  United  Nations  where.  In  any 
showdown  In  the  Security  Council  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  Russian  veto,  awaits  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  matter  Is  much  too  serious 
to  be  resolved  by  our  diplomats  In  Foggy 
Bottom.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  h..ad8 
of  our  very  best  military  planners. 

Press  Release.  September  27,  1965 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D-Pa),  con- 
cerning the  proposed  treaties  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  released  the  following 
statement  today  from  his  Washington  office: 

"The  Preslderit's  announcement  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1965,  about  the  status  of  cur- 
rent treaty  negotiations  with  the  Republic 
of  Pan.ima,  fully  Justify  my  fears  for  the 
security  of  our  position  on  the  Isthmus  and 
confirm  my  predictions  on  this  subject. 

"It  means  a  complete  and  abject  siu'render 
to  Pa".ama  of  our  indispensable  sovereignty 
and  authority  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  In  favor  of  a  so-called  dual  govern- 
mental and  managerial  setup  for  It  In  an 
area  of  endless  bloody  revolution  and  polit- 
ical Instability.  This  can  only  lead  to  un- 
ending conflicts  and  recriminations  that  al- 
ways accompany  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tions where  two  masters  are  Involved. 

"The  Canal  Zone  Is  a  territorial  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  sovereignty  granted 
by  treaty  In  perpetuity  and  ownership  of 
all  land  In  the  Zone  obtained  by  private 
purcha-se  at  a  total  cost  of  some  8144,000.000. 
Our  investment  In  the  Canal  enterprlre  and 
defense  Inrtallatlons  Is  In  billions  of  dol- 
lars furnished  by  the  American  taxpayers 
but  in  the  indicated  agreements  not  a  dollar 
Is  to  be  repaid  to  us. 

"Under  existing  treaty,  the  United  States 
Is  obligated  to  Panama  for  the  perpetual 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Canal. 
The  Issues  involved  In  the  ugreements  under 
negotiations  are  so  grave  that  candor  Is  re- 
quired. Panama  gets  everything  It  desires 
and  the  United  States  nothing  but  losses  and 
Ignominy. 
"The  Panamanian  negotiators  have  written 
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out  what  they  demanded  and  our  negotia- 
tors, figuratively  speaking,  have  merely 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  agreed  to  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have 
demanded  the  extension  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Include  the  watershed  of  the  Chagres 
Blver. 

"The  grant  of  complete  jurisdiction  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone,  means  that 
all  laws  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
Government  of  the  Zone  and  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Canal  may  be 
scrapped  at  any  time  by  Panama,  and  super- 
seded by  Panamanian  law.  Also,  all  clvU  ac- 
tivities In  the  Zone — Courts,  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  Schools,  Roads  and  Public 
Utilities — win  be  taken  over  by  Panama. 

"All  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  the  elimi- 
nation of  United  States  citizen  employees 
in  the  Canal  enterprise  with  substitutions 
by  Panamanians.  It  will  be  inevitable  that 
all  these  positions  will  become  pwUtlcal 
plums  eagerly  sought  by  Panamanian  politi- 
cians with  gross  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment. Yet,  our  negotiators  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  deal  with  the  situation  realisti- 
cally and  have  agreed  to  leave  our  Govern- 
ment with  responsibility  without  any  ade- 
quate authority.  Think  what  this  means  In 
time  of  war  or  other  grave  emergency?  Even 
as  to  the  matter  of  land  In  the  Zone,  which 
may  be  required  for  Canal  purposes,  we 
should  have  to  buy  back  at  exorbitant  prices 
areas  we  already  own  by  actual  purchases 
from  the  owners.  What  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion! 

"Panama,  having  secured  such  outstand- 
ing results  In  Its  claims,  will,  Inevitably, 
demand  all  control  over  the  Canal  enterprise 
with  withdrawal  by  the  United  States.  If 
such  abandonment  occurs,  Panama  and  all 
of  Latin  America  will  go  down  the  commu- 
nist drain. 

"For  otir  officials  to  proclaim  that  Panama, 
which  since  1955  has  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect Its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of 
Panama  City  and  Colon,  as  a  partner  of  this 
great  interoceanlc  public  utility.  Is,  to  say 
the  least,  unrealistic  and  really  astounding; 
and  It  will  evoke  serious  reactions  from  marl- 
time  countries  as  regards  the  fixing  of  tolls. 

"The  President's  announcement,  Indeed, 
marks  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though It  may  bring  rejoicing  at  Peking  and 
Moscow.  He  has  completely  yielded  to  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  sappers  and  ap- 
peasers,  who  must  be  made  to  bear  basic 
responsibility  for  what  has  occurred.  More- 
over, I  predict  that  the  expressed  willingness 
to  surrender  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  accelerated  ac- 
tivity among  communistic  revolutionary  ele- 
ments all  over  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

"There  should  be  only  one  flag  flown  over 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Zone — the  flag  of  the 
United  States — and  the  proposed  treaties 
should  be  defeated." 


OPEN  COVENANTS  OPENLY  ARRIVED 
AT  FOR  PANAMA  TREATY  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  the  people  of 
our  country  heard  much  about  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  call  for  "open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at"  as  the  antidote 
for  secret  diplomacy  which  had  preceded 


that  fratricidal  conflict.  This  potent 
slogan  applies  with  equal  force  today, 
especially  as  regards  the  proposed  new 
treaties  with  Panama  now  being  nego- 
tiated under  conditions  of  the  tightest 
secrecy. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Observer  Newsletter,  a  semimonthly 
periodical  published  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City,  there  are  statements  of  un- 
usual interest  in  regard  to  the  current 
United  States-Panama  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. The  assertions  made  therein 
accord  with  published  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  shortly  announce  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  Latin  American 
Presidents,  which  it  says  he  will  attend, 
that  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  will  be  made 
with  Panama  to  abrogate  the  treaty  of 
1903,  with  surrender  by  the  United  States 
of  its  authority  over  the  Canpl  Zone  and 
with  what  would  amount  to  a  joint  Unit- 
ed States-Panamanian  management  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  Is  obvious  to  In- 
formed observers  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  through  the  treaty  process  to 
bring  about  surrenders  to  Panama  that 
could  never  be  obtained  by  acts  of  the 
Congress. 

The  article  further  confirms  the  pub- 
lished story  that  the  President  and  his 
treaty  advisers  have  pursued  a  policy  of 
silence,  and  suppression  of  news  concern- 
ing the  proposed  new  treaties.  The 
strategy  behind  this  is  to  secure  an 
immediate  ratification  of  them  by  a  Sen- 
ate unacquainted  with  the  complicated 
issues  involved.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not  be  the  first  time  such  tactics 
have  been  used  in  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  the  Panama  treaty 
proposals  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  future,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  also  of  other  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  may  depend  on  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  on  them.  They 
most  certainly  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate  only  after  ample  study,  de- 
bate, and  consideration.  They  should 
not  be  handled  as  was  the  suddenly 
spi-ung  1955  Eisenhower-P.smon  Treaty 
with  Panama  when  not  a  single  Senator 
was  well  enough  versed  on  the  subject  to 
elucidate  the  facts  involved  and  to  debate 
with  the  necessary  effectiveness.  The 
consequence  was  that  this  giveaway 
treaty  was  ratified  by  default  notwith- 
standing that  it  contained  provisions 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  efficient  control 
and  management  of  the  canal. 

Since  that  time  the  Congress  has  be- 
come far  bettter  informed  on  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems,  which  are  now 
well  documented  as  regards  their  most 
significant  phases  in  many  discussions  in 
the  Congress.  Special  attention  is  in- 
vited to  a  collection  of  addresses,  which 
was  published  as  House  Document  No. 
474,  89th  Congress,  in  1966  under  the 
title  of  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Ques- 
tions." This  volume  contains  a  wealth 
of  carefully  researched  material  and  was 
distributed  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Any  attempt  to  stampede  the 
Senate  by  a  surprise  submission  of  the 
treaty  prof>osals  accompanied  by  plau- 
sible pleas  of  emergency  will,  in  essence, 
constitute  a  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare 
characteristic  of  the  jungles  of  Vietnam, 
which  should  not  prevail  In  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress. 


The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
have  provided  billions  of  dollars  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  operate,  sanitate,  and 
protect  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Certainly  they  should  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  surrender 
at  Panama  before  any  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  taken  on  the  treaty  proposals. 
Anything  less  than  such  a  course  of 
action  would  be  a  base  betrayal  of  the 
treaty  making  processes  provided  by  the 
Constitution. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  granted  no  constitutional  authority  as 
regards  treaty  ratification  it  has  never- 
theless the  solemn  duty  and  obligation 
to  be  concerned  with  treaties  negotiated 
by  the  Executive  and  to  do  what  seems 
necessary  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  our  people.  Moreover,  the  House  has 
a  direct  responsibility  with  any  treaty 
that  requires  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  to  implement  it  or  which  may 
affect  the  citizens  or  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  Hence,  what  is  now  said  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  warning  to  all  concerned 
and  is  not  inconsistent  with  customs 
Involved  In  these  connections. 

The  Indicated  article  follows: 
Secret  Treaty 

One  of  the  best  kept  White  House  secrets 
Is  the  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  that  has 
already  been  agreed  upon  by  President  John- 
son and  President  Marco  A.  Robles  of  Pan- 
ama. Chief  architect  of  the  treaty  Is  Walt 
W.  Rostow,  Presidential  policy  planner  for 
Latin  America. 

LBJ,  who  prides  himself  on  his  skillful 
timing  of  his  legislative  thrusts,  realizes 
he  must  stampede  the  unpalatable  treaty 
through  the  Senate  with  a  minimum  of 
debate  before  public  sentiment  against  It  is 
generated. 

Mr.  Johnson  shrewdly  calculates  that  the 
proper  time  and  setting  to  unveil  his  Panama 
treaty  would  be  for  him  to  make  a  spectac- 
ular announcement  before  the  upcoming 
conference  of  Latlo  American  Presidents; 
he  Is  prodding  the  Latin  nations  to  set  an 
early  date  for  the  meeting  In  order  to  Insure 
the  election  of  the  Robles  coalition  in  early 
1968.  The  President  has  sweetened  the  pie 
for  the  other  Latin  nations  by  cajoling  the 
ruling  Panamanian  oligarchy  Into  conceding 
preferential  lower  canal  tolls  for  Latin  coun- 
tries and  at  the  same  time  hike  the  tolls  for 
European  countries.  And,  of  course,  mini- 
mal tolls  for  Panama,  thus  encouraging  more 
foreign  ships  to  fly  the  Panamanian  flag. 
LBJ  will  receive  an  ovation  when  he  an- 
nounces that  he  has  wangled  special  con- 
cessions from  Panama  for  their  benefit. 

Under  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
negotiated  by  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
Panama  receives  an  annuity  of  $1.93  million 
annually.  Under  the  new  treaty  the  tiny 
Republic  of  Panama  will  receive  upward  of 
$80  million  a  year.  Panama's  gross  national 
product  Is  only  $595  million. 

The  handful  of  wealthy  Panamanian  fami- 
lies that  constitute  the  ruling  oligarchy  will 
be  practically  tax  free  under  the  "Panama 
Master  Plan"  and  the  little  nation  may 
become  a  tax  haven  for  wealthy  foreigners. 


CUTBACK   IN   FEDERAL   AID   HIGH- 
WAY APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  my  district  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  are  keenly  concerned  with  the 
prospects  of  another  cutback  ir»  Federal 
aid  highway  apportionment,  this  one  to 
amount  to  $400  million.  I 

Tennessee  has  526.8  miles  of  ihterstate 
highways  open  to  traffic,  with  ITS.?  miles 
under  construction  and  a  totallof  346.1 
miles  which  are  to  be  built  but  have  not 
been  started.  The  initial  cutoack  last 
November,  which  forced  a  redi  ction  by 
17  percent  in  our  interstate  program  in 
Tennessee,  did  not  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  our  highway  building  Jjrogram. 
However,  if  the  now  proposed  c*tback  of 
$400  million  goes  into  effect,  it  \fi\l  cause 
serious  economic  repercussions  in  all 
segments  of  Tennessee's  econoriy. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  will 
be  thrown  into  unemploymert  if  the 
present  cutback  is  carried  ou ,.  Many 
small  contractors  invested  hearily  from 
the  profits  they  have  made  in  the  inter- 
state projects  in  the  past  few  y^ars,  into 
modern  equipment.  They  Expanded 
their  businesses  in  order  to  neet  the 
demands  of  the  projects.  They  assumed 
that  the  projects  would  be  carried  out 
on  schedule  as  planned  by  bdth  State 
and  Federal  Government  agencies. 

The  cutback  drastically  changes  the 
schedule  and  scientific  prognming  of 
the  interstate  project  in  our  Stjate.  The 
Tennessee  Highways  Department  coordi- 
nates its  plans  with  those  of  mbny  State 
departments;  for  example,  revenue,  in- 
dustrial development.  . 

Furthermore,  the  Govemor'sloffice  has 
reported  that  all  elements  of  the  State's 
economy  will  be  affected,  and  jespecially 
the  38  Termessee  counties  designated  by 
the  Economic  Development  Admimstra- 
tion  as  economically  depressed  areas. 

Good  roads  mean  employmmit  oppor- 
tunities in  industrial  areas  of  bur  State. 
The  mountainous  terrain  of  tour  State 
makes  many  rural  roads  hazardous.  The 
Interstate  System,  which  is  designed  to 
crisscross  the  503-mile  length  qf  Tennes- 
see makes  it  easier  for  peoplt  in  rural 
poverty  areas  to  reach  industrial  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  urban  areas. 
Furthermore,  many  industries  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  settle  in  some  ol 
these  rural  areas  of  the  State! under  the 
presumption  that  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  reach  that  area  Ip  the  near 
future  which  would  enablej  them  to 
maintain  the  adequate  transportation 
system  industries  demand. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  thje  cutbacks 
will  merely  delay  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  rather  than  to  end  it  Completely. 
But  I  submit  that  these  delates  wiU  ef- 
fect thousands  of  Tennesseanfe  adversely 
because  our  State  and  our  ciiizens  have 
anticipated  no  further  cutbacks,  and 
the  strain  of  our  economy  will  be  a  pro- 
found one.  I 

I  have  mentioned  the  economic  bur- 
dens this  cutback  will  cause  ( 
but  there  is  another  importa 
volved.  It  is  one  of  highway  J 
National  Safety  Council  hi 
that  interstate  highway  deaths  number 
more  than  one-third  less  th^  automo- 
bile accidents  on  other  highways.  Ten- 
nessee, in  1966.  ranked  l|th  in  the 
United  States  in  number  of  tf affic  fatali- 


ties. Indications  are  that  the  rate  of 
fatalities  in  our  State  are  continuing  on 
this  unprecedented  high  course.  The 
slowdown  in  the  interstate  building  in 
Tennessee,  promulgated  by  the  cutbacks 
in  appropriations,  will  affect  the  safety 
of  all  the  motoring  public,  and  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  are 
numerous  other  programs  which  involve 
State  and  Federal  matching  funds,  which 
will  be  in  danger  in  the  States,  because 
of  the  cutbacks  in  this  program.  Having 
served  in  the  State  legislature,  I  know 
there  will  be  those  using  this  cutback  as 
an  excuse  to  vote  against  appropriations 
for  other  matching  fund  programs. 
They  will  say.  "Why  appropriate  moneys 
when  the  overall  program  we  are  voting 
for  might  be  curtailed  or  even  stopped?" 

I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  have 
any  further  cutback  in  the  interstate 
program  appropriations  at  this  time.  I 
believe  there  are  many  other  programs 
where  we  can  carve  unnecessary  fat 
from,  thus  leaving  this  program  as  it 
now  stands. 


ar  citizens, 

tit  issue  in- 
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REGENTS'  JOB  NOT  TO  BARGAIN 
AWAY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  of  February  20,  1967,  en- 
titled "Regents'  Job  Is  Not  To  Bargain 
Away  Standards." 

The  leadership  of  the  University  of 
California  in  the  academic  world  has 
long  been  a  source  of  pride  for  all  Call- 
fornians.  I  have  serious  concern,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  the  high  academic 
excellence  of  this  institution  will  be  un- 
dermined by  the  budgetary  and  tuition 
policies  promulgated  by  the  current  Re- 
publican administration  in  California. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Regents'  Job  Is  Not  To  Bargain  Away 
Standabds 
University  of  California  regents  rejected— 
and  rightly— the  proposal  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  that  they  Impose  a  tuition  this  fall 
but  they  compromised  their  own  stand- 
ards—they should  not  have— In  bargaining 
with  the  governor  on  the  budget. 

The  rejection  of  the  tuition  means  no  tui- 
tion can  be  Imposed  before  the  spring  of 
1968  thus  leaving  the  Issue  In  debate.  The 
scaling  down  of  the  UC  budget  request  to 
$255  million,  this  while  voting  to  use  $19 
million  from  Its  special  fund  toward  the  uni- 
versity's operation  to  help  ease  the  emer- 
gency, will  force  the  university  to  turn  away 
some  3,500  students  It  otherwise  would  hav« 
accepted. 

so  for  the  first  time  In  almost  a  century 
of  operation,  the  university  must  recant  on 
Its  stated  goal  to  provide  "every  qualified 
student"  with  an  educational  opportunity. 
No  longer  can  California  say  It  offers  that 

maximum    opportunity and    this    Is    the 

state  which  boasts  It  has  greater  blessings 
in  resources.  In  wealth  and  In  adventurous 
people  than  any  stete  In  the  Union. 


Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  by  virtue  of  his  leg. 
Islative  office,  came  the  closest  to  speaking 
for  the  concerned  when  he  cautioned  the 
board,  to  paraphrase — 

That  It  is  the  board's  responsibility  to 
declare  needs,  not  to  bargain  away  standards. 

That  the  Issue  of  money  is  a  political  prob- 
lem and  therefore  the  problem  of  the  gov- 
ernor  and  of  the  legislature. 

That  the  board  should  Indicate  how  much 
it  needs  to  run  the  university  and  stick  to 
It,  and  that  anything  short  of  this  falls  the 
university  and  the  regents'  responsibUity. 

Unruh  thus  emphasized  the  real  areas  of 
authority  and  duty. 

It  is  as  he  suggested — the  responsibility  of 
the  regents  Is  to  speak  for  the  university 
needs  and  not  to  bargain  away  standards  or 
educational  opportunity. 

If  in  the  end  there  just  Is  not  the  money 
to  finance  such  opportunity — this  becomes 
an  Issue  for  public  decision  through  the  leg- 
islature. 

Surely  the  turning  away  of  3,500  students, 
otherwise  qualified,  does  not  represent  faith- 
ful stewardship 

Surely  the  bargaining  away  of  so  basic  a 
university  standard  as  open-door  oppor- 
tunity makes  a  mockery  of  the  state's  master 
plan  for  higher  education — which  has  as  Ite 
first  predication  the  determination  to  fur- 
nish a  seat  for  all  who  can  qualify. 
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SPY  HYSTERIA 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
put   the   Central   Intelligence   Agency- 
National  Student  Association  affair  into 
perspective  in  a  recent  editorial. 

The  actions  of  the  CIA  and  the  NSA 
appear  to  the  writer  and,  I  may  add,  to 
myself— as  patriotic,  not  reprehensible. 

These  organizations  were  combating 
the  effort  by  international  communism 
to  subvert  student  groups  all  over  the 
world. 

We  were  forced  to  fight  fire  with  fire- 
and  we  did  so  successfully. 

The  Inquirer  states  the  case  in  terms 
for  Philadelphia— and  the  rest  of  the 
country— with  this  observation: 

We  happen  to  live  In  a  jungle  world,  not 
In  some  Utopia  where  a  coimtry's  Intelligence 
service  can  operate  In  full  view  of  the  pub- 
lic at  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

I  include  this  fine  editorial  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
False  Hysteria 

The  outcry  following  disclosure  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  helped  fi- 
nance the  National  Student  Association  has 
been  almost  hysterically  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  situation. 

All  kinds  of  sinister  motives  have  been 
read  Into  the  CIA's  connection  with  the  stu- 
dent organization,  with  the  UnpUcation  that 
young  people  have  been  corrupted  by  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  used  as  spies  or  In  some 
other  outlandish  capacity. 

Not  surprisingly,  critics  of  President  John- 
son, whether  those  opposed  to  him  politi- 
cally or  those  who  take  the  left-wing  une 
In  any  matter  having  to  do  vrtth  foreign 
poUcy,  have  seized  upon  the  CIA-Studew 


Association  affair  to  make  the  President  the 
target  of  new  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  America's  Intelligence 
Service  has  been  made  to  appear  as  though 
It  were  engaged  In  some  nefarious  conspir- 
acy, with  students  as  their  tools. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  support  Inter- 
national Communism  and  who  oppose  U.S. 
foreign  policy  at  all  times,  such  tactics  are 
understandable.  But  there  Is  no  sensible 
reason  for  others  to  join  In  this  uproar.  We 
happen  to  live  In  a  Jungle  world,  not  In  some 
Utopia  where  a  country's  Intelligence  service 
can  operate  in  full  view  of  the  public  at 
Broad  and  Chestnut  streets. 

A  calm  appraisal  of  the  oversensatlon- 
allzed  disclosure  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation subsidies  will  make  the  hullabaloo 
of  the  past  week  seem  ridiculous. 

After  questioning  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Issued  a  statement  say- 
ing that  the  CIA  aid  was  given,  at  the  stu- 
dent's request,  to  counter  Communist  at- 
tempts to  take  over  foreig^n  student  orga- 
nizations, by  making  It  possible  for  Amer- 
ican students  holding  Independent  views  to 
participate  In  International  meetings. 

"It  Is  no  secret,"  the  statement  continued, 
"that  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Communists  concentrated  on  stu- 
dent organizations  throughout  the  free 
world  and  by  1950  were  successful  to  the 
point  that  they  had  little  opposition.  Pa- 
triotic and  worried  students  In  the  U.S.  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  situation.  Leaders 
of  their  organization  sought  appropriate 
help.  It  was  forthcoming,  and  has  now 
served  Its  purpose.  Espionage  was  not  in- 
volved: the  siu'vlval  of  freedom  was." 

The  Intent  of  the  CIA  aid  was  patriotic; 
to  help  resist  the  Inroads  made  by  Interna- 
tional Communism.  What  Is  the  Intent  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  defame  and  to  be- 
little the  CIA,  and  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
eriunent  of  the  U.S.  with  their  outcries  over 
the  student  subsidy  Incident?  Certainly 
they  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  only  to  oiu 
enemies. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES A  BILL  TO  CHANGE 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  DEFINITION 
FOR  OLDER  WORKERS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  help 
answer  a  question  which  has  plagued  us 
and  our  oflSces  for  years.  It  is  probably 
the  question  most  frequently  asked  about 
the  social  security  disability  program. 
The  question  is: 

I  have  suffered  a  disabling  Injiuy  which 
makes  It  Impossible  for  me  to  continue  to 
work.  Why  am  I  not  entitled  to  disability 
benefits? 

In  answer  to  such  a  letter  we  have 
pointed  out  that  the  law  requires  that 
you  must  be  disabled  for  any  substantial 
gainful  activity  and  that  just  because  you 
cannot  work  at  your  previous  occupa- 
tion does  not,  as  such,  qualify  you  for 
benefits.  We  point  out  that  the  law  is 
stricter  than  most  staff  retirement  sys- 
tems, such  as  civil  service,  which  require 
that  you  only  suffer  a  disability  which 


prevents  you  from  doing  the  work  you 
previously  did.  Last  year's  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  report  stated : 

In  line  with  the  original  views  expressed 
by  your  committee  and  since  reaffirmed,  to 
be  eligible  an  Individual  must  demonstrate 
that  he  Is  not  only  unable,  by  reason  of  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment,  to  perform 
the  type  of  work  he  previously  did,  but  that 
he  Is  also  unable,  taking  Into  account  his 
age.  education,  and  experience,  to  perform 
Einy  other  type  of  substantial  gainful  work, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  work  Is 
available  to  him  In  the  locality  In  which  he 
lives. 

I  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  ex- 
plain this  test  to  older  workers.  For  most 
of  them  inability  to  work  at  their  old 
jobs  means  inability  to  work  at  all.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  them  is  much 
more  difficult  than  for  younger  workers. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  a  trifle  harsh 
to  impose  a  test  that  requires  them  to 
leave  their  homes  of  a  lifetime  to  seek 
"theoretical"  employment  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  think  the  Congress  recognized  the 
harshness  of  this  provision  last  year 
when  it  adopted,  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee, a  provision  that  individuals  aged 
55  or  over  who  are  "blind" — as  defined 
in  the  law — may  qualify  for  cash  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  their  inability  to 
engage  in  their  past  occupation  or  occu- 
pations. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  merely  ex- 
tend this  test  to  all  persons  age  55  or 
over,  whether  blind  or  not,  so  as  to  en- 
title them  to  benefits  if  their  disability 
is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  engag- 
ing in  substantial  gainful  activity  re- 
quiring skills  or  abilities  comparable  to 
those  of  any  gainful  activity  in  which 
he  has  previously  engaged  with  some 
regularity  and  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time. 

The  adoption  of  this  "occupational" 
definition  for  our  older  workers  will  bring 
more  realism  and  justice  to  the  social 
security  disability  program.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  study 
this  legislation  and  present  it  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 


UNDERPAYMENT    OF    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  remove 
a  technicality  in  the  social  security  law 
which  is  causing  considerable  hardship 
to  a  good  many  people.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  acknowledges  that 
there  has  been  an  imderpayment  of 
benefits  in  some  67,000  cases  but  main- 
tains that  it  cannot  pay  out  this  money 
to  those  who  should  rightfully  receive  it 
because  of  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  In  1  week  alone — January  7  to 
January  13  of  last  year — over  3,400  com- 
plaints were  received  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  as  to  this  provi- 


sion.   About  100  of  them  were  from  my 
State  of  Florida. 

The  situation  in  brief  is  this.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  in  the 
past  had  been  authorizing  payments  to 
surviving  beneficiaries  of  the  unpaid 
benefits  of  a  deceased  beneficiary.  To 
do  this  they  had  been  interpreting 
broadly  th^  phrase  in  section  204  (a J  In 
the  law  which  authorized  such  payments 
"whenever  an  error  has  been  made."  In 
the  face  of  a  number  of  court  decisions, 
they  concluded  they  could  no  longer 
make  such  payments  to  the  eligible  sur- 
vivors— usually  the  widow — and  that 
such  payments  had  to  be  paid  to  a  legal 
representative.  The  cost  of  obtaining 
underpayments  through  a  legal  repre- 
sentative in  many  jurisdictions  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  underpayments. 
More  than  half  of  the  underpayments 
are  under  $100  and  about  35  percent  of 
the  cases  involve  amounts  of  $50  or  less. 

No  particular  problem  is  involved 
where  an  estate  is  one  that  must  be  pro- 
bated, but  in  case  of  small  estates.  In 
States  with  no  small  estate  statutes,  the 
complicated  and  costly  procedure  is  not 
worth  the  meager  receipts. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  adminis- 
tration presented  remedial  legislation  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  during 
its  consideration  of  the  social  security 
amendments  last  year.  The  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
would  have  allowed  disposition  of  the 
imderpayment  according  to  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  "in  such  order  of  priority 
as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title."  Presumably  the 
conference  committee  found  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  a  little  too  broad  and 
modified  it  in  two  ways:  First,  by  limit- 
ing its  applicability  to  cases  where  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  a  month's  bene- 
fit of  the  deceased  beneficiary;  and  sec- 
ond, by  providing  that  payment  would  go 
to  the  surviving  spouse  living  with  the 
beneficiary,  but  if  there  was  no  spouse, 
then  to  the  legal  representative.  This 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  situation 
where  approximately  67,000  cases — 
mostly  children  but  some  widows — are 
not  getting  these  payments  because  they 
cannot  meet  these  rigid  requirements  of 
the  law  which  make  the  appointment  of 
a  legal  representative  a  sine  qua  non. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  meets  the 
objections  of  the  conference  committee. 
It  is  similar  to  the  bill  of  Senators  Mon- 
DALE  and  Harris  (S.  3681).  My  bill  will 
provide  that  in  the  case  of  amounts  less 
than  $1,000  the  money  due  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  a  list  of  priority 
spelled  out  in  the  law,  not  in  HEW  regu- 
lation. This  meets  the  objection  to  the 
original  Administration  proposal  that  It 
was  too  broad  a  delegation  of  probate 
power.  Under  my  bill  payments  would 
be  first  made  to  the  surviving  spouse. 
If  there  is  no  spouse,  then  payment 
would  be  made  to  the  surviving  children 
in  equal  parts.  Finally,  if  there  were  no 
spouse  or  children,  payment  would  go  to 
the  legal  representative  but.  If  none  had 
been  appointed  after  a  3 -month  period, 
then  it  would  go  to  the  persons  who 
would  take  imder  the  laws  of  the  State 
for  Intestate  succession  in  such  amounts 
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as  prescribed  by  such  laws.  1  f  the 
amount  involved  is  over  $1,000  the 
amount  would  have  to  go  to  th^  legal 
representative.  This,  In  my  vlew(,  pro- 
vides a  workable  and  equitable  sqlutlon 
in  a  context  which  preserves  tha  basic 
probate  prerogatives  of  the  State^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  is  unique 
among  the  Government  social  insurance 
systems  In  requiring  such  E>a3Tiiebts  to 
the  legal  representatives.  Amouhts  of 
underpayments  of  deceased  beneficlar- 
les  under  civil  service,  military  retire- 
ment, and  veterans'  programs  ape  dis- 
tributed according  to  priorities  sett  forth 
in  statutes.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  pays  such  amounts  first  ^  the 
surviving  spouse,  and  then  on  th0  basis 
of  equitable  entitlement  to  persona  pay- 
ing the  decedent's  burial  expenses.  I 
urge  early  consideration  of  this  l^npor- 
tant  amendment. 


^I 


MEDICARE  FOR  THE  DISABljiED 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  Extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Hecord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  la^  year 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  health  insurance  prpgram 
in  the  United  States  when  the  mejdicare 
bill  for  the  aged  went  into  efifect  oh  July 
1,  as  a  result  of  the  Social  S^urity 
Amendments  of  1965.  I  found  a!  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  experience 
of  going  to  Independence,  Mo.,  to  bje  with 
Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and  lArndon 
B.  Johnson  for  the  signing  of  this  his- 
toric legislation.  For  it  was  my  privilege, 
20  years  ago,  to  be  selected  as  one  of  Mr. 
Truman's  chief  advocates  of  the  health 
insurance  principle  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  economic  security  of  Amer- 
icans. I  stated  then  my  belief  thait  "the 
national  health-insurance  principle  is  a 
wise,  sound,  and  thoroughly  An^rican 
principle  to  apply  to  the  health  naeds  of 
the  people." — Congressional  RtcoRD, 
80th  Congress,  first  session,  May  %  page 
4679.  I  have  always  been  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  in  his  healtji  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1945,  President  Tru- 
man referred  specifically  to  the  findings 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Educatipn  on 
Wartime  Health  and  Education  bf  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  respect  to  the  health  n^eds  of 
the  American  people  in  calling  ft)r  his 
national  health  insiu-ance  prograni. 

Because  of  some  of  the  bitter  charges 
which  were  made  against  such  legislation 
In  those  early  days,  I  may  say  I  al^  take 
particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  fgw  leg- 
islative proposals  have  been  enactejd  with 
so  clear  a  mandate  from  the  American 
people  themselves — for  medicare  iwas  a 
key  issue  in  the  1964  campaign.  iPresi- 
dent  Johnson  repeatedly  describe^  it  as 
being  on  the  top  of  the  list  of  hii  must 
legislation.  And  the  people  spok?.  We 
have,  then,  achieved  a  health  insfirance 


program  in  this  country  for  those 


lof  our 


people  65  and  over  who,  for  this  rieason 


have  less  opportunity — as  years  of  ex- 
perience have  shown — to  purchase  the 
kind  of  health  insurance  they  need 
through  private  means. 

I  rise  today,  however,  on  behalf  of 
another  group  of  Americans  who,  I  am 
convinced,  should  also  have  been  given 
the  right  to  the  kind  of  medical  care  we 
are  now  committed  to  provide  for  people 
65  and  over.  I  refer  to  those  people  who 
are  drawing  social  security  benefits  today 
because  they  have  been  retired  from  the 
labor  force  by  a  crippling  total  disability. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  which  appeared  on  January  1, 
1965,  following  over  a  year's  delibera- 
tions recommended  that  hospital  benefits 
be  provided  for  the  disabled  as  well  as 
for  the  aged.  In  their  words: 

Hospital  expenses  are  a  serious  problem 
for  the  totally  disabled,  too.  Like  the  aged, 
they,  too,  are  hospitalized  frequently  and 
In  many  cases  their  hospital  stays  are  long. 
According  to  a  survey  of  workers  (50  and 
over)  found  disabled  under  the  social  secur- 
ity disability  provisions  (conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  In  1960), 
about  one  out  of  five  disability  beneflclarles 
under  social  security  received  care  In  short- 
stay  hospitals  In  the  survey  year;  and,  ex- 
cluding hospitalizations  in  long-term  insti- 
tutions, half  of  those  hospitalized  were  In 
the  hospital  for  3  weeks  or  more. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  health  care 
has  become  so  expensive  that  only  the 
relatively  well-off  person  at  the  height  of 
his  earning  power  can  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  major,  prolonged  Illness  without 
effective  Insurance,  the  Council  added 
this  pertinent  sentence : 

And  the  great  majority  of  the  aged  and 
the  disabled  are  neither  well  off  nor  have 
adequate  health  Insurance. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  members  of 
this  Advisory  Council  were  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  American  business,  labor, 
and  economic  and  social  conscience.  To 
illustrate  this  point  I  want,  at  this  time, 
to  name  and  identify  the  13  members  of 
the  Council — a  group  appointed  in  line 
with  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  a  periodic  review  not  only  of 
the  financing  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  but 
also  all  other  aspects  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding extensions  of  coverage  and  the 
adequacy  of  benefits: 

Robert  M.  BaU,  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security,  Chairman. 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean  of  the  faculty, 
Princeton  University. 

Kenneth  W.  Clement.  M.D.,  practicing 
physician  and  immediate  past  president, 
National  Medical  Association. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director,  de- 
partment of  social  security.  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

James  P.  Dixon,  M.D.,  president,  An- 
tioch  College. 

Loula  F.  Dunn,  director.  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  1949-64. 

Marion  B.  Folsom,  director  and  former 
treasurer,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Gordon  M.  Freeman,  president.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Relnhard  A.  Hohaus.  director.  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  fellow. 
Society  of  Actuaries. 


Arthur  Larson,  director.  Rule  of  Law 
Research  Center,  Duke  University. 

Herman  M.  Somers,  professor  of  poli- 
tics and  public  affairs.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

John  C.  Vlrden,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  vice  president, 
United  Automobile.  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  modest  proposal 
for  the  extension  of  medicare  coverage 
involving  relatively  few  people,  all  of 
whom  have  already  experienced  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  a  crippling  illness  or 
injury  and,  for  this  reason,  are  unable  to 
continue  in  their  job.  Of  the  20.7  mil- 
lion people  now  receiving  social  security 
benefits  they  total  only  some  930,000 
people,  less  than  5  percent  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries. 

For  some  reason  I  cannot  really  under- 
stand why  we  have,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  social  security,  been  tardy  in  rec- 
ognizing the  particular  problem  of  this 
group — perhaps  because  they  are  small 
in  number.  Back  in  1947,  the  bill  I  spon- 
sored would  have  paid  benefits  to  se- 
verely disabled  in  the  same  way  benefits 
were  then  being  paid  to  people  retired 
from  the  labor  force  because  of  age.  But 
not  until  almost  a  decade  later,  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956,  did 
they  become  eligible  for  the  cash  bene- 
fits, and  then  only  if  they  were  aged  50 
and  over.  We  have  since  provided  them 
with  benefits,  regardless  of  their  age,  and 
made  their  dependents  also  eligible  for 
benefits — but  this  rounding  out  of  the 
program  took  another  4  years. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
medicare  program  to  this  gioup  within 
the  next  few  months,  so  that  they  may 
be  qualified  for  these  Important  benefits 
along  with  the  aged  when  the  programs 
went  into  effect  this  July.  To  this  end, 
I  am  again  introducing  a  bill  to  this  ef- 
fect. I  remind  you  that  no  new  admin- 
istrative machinery  will  be  required  since 
the  social  security  people  are  already 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  so  severely  disabled  as  to  be 
entitled  to  cash  benefits.  Under  my  leg- 
islation, once  that  determination  has 
been  made,  they  would  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  already  established  for  people 
65  and  over.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  consult  his  conscience  in  this 
matter,  for  I  am  convinced  that  such 
consideration  would  produce  wide  sup- 
port for  my  proposal. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CAR  IDEA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  report  a  situation  in  which  one 
of  our  outstanding  power  companies  is 
making  a  great  contribution  toward  the 
development  of  the  car  of  the  future. 

The  West  Perm  Power  Co.,  serving  my 
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district,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  field 
of  research  and  progress. 

The  electric  car  has  always  intrigued 
many  of  us  and  with  the  great  anxiety 
about  air  pollution,  its  development  has 
become  not  only  a  necessity,  but  in  re- 
ality, an  emergency. 

The  articles  that  follow  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress: 

[Prom  Electric  World,  Dec.  12,  1966] 
Electric  Car  Idea  Is  Out  Front  Again 
On  a  road  In  western  Pennsylvania,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  passersby  were  startled 
to  see  a  snappy,  fire-engine-red,  strange-look- 
ing car  scooting  past  them.  What  amazed 
them  mainly,  however,  was  that  It  was  quiet, 
and  It  emitted  no  fumes  clouding  up  the 
country  air. 

At  the  wheel  was  Electrical  World's  Pitts- 
burgh Correspondent  Lou  Gomolak.  who 
commented  when  he  ended  his  run,  "it's  a 
quiet  dream  to  drive  and  I  wouldn't  mind 
getting  one." 

When  such  a  car  can  be  purchased  Is  pure 
speculation  at  this  point,  for  the  car  Gomo- 
lak was  driving  was  West  Penn  Power  Co.'b 
prototype  model  of  an  electric  car — the 
Allectrlc. 

West  Penn  Is  not  going  Into  the  electric 
car  production  business.  Spearheaded  by 
Vice  President  W.  E.  Sturm,  its  only  aim 
Is  to  prove  that  a  satisfactory  electric  car 
can  and  should  be  produced. 

In  recent  months  these  other  developments 
also  Indicated  a  revival  of  Interest  in  the 
electric  car: 

Fourteen  electric  utilities  have  kicked  In 
additional  dollars  to  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute-General Atomic  research  on  a  hlgh- 
energy-denslty,  zlnc-alr  battery: 

Government,  state,  and  city  o£aclals  con- 
cerned over  the  increasing  problem  of  air 
pollution,  have  called  for  a  substitute  for 
the  gasoline-powered  automobile; 

Ford  Motor  Co.  next  spring  will  test  proto- 
types of  an  electric  car  and  Is  developing 
a  lightweight,  sodliim-sulfur  battery; 

General  Motors  and  Chrysler  reported  they 
were  also  looking  at  the  electric  car's  po- 
tential, but  expressed  doubts  about  produc- 
ing a  practical  one  in  the  near  future; 

Great  Britain,  which  already  has  about 
40.000  electric  vehicles  In  service.  Is  running 
various  tests  on  electric  cars; 

A  Japanese  utility  is  developing  an  electric 
car  in  cooperation  with  a  battery  manu- 
facturer. 

Most  of  previous  attempts  In  recent  years 
to  market  a  practical  electric  car  were  little 
more  than  conversions  of  existing  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles.  This  usually  resulted  In 
a  car  that  was  overweight,  structurally  weak, 
and  had  very  limited  speed  and  range. 

West  Penn  Power,  part  of  the  Allegheny 
Systems,  has  designed  Its  car  around  avail- 
able battery  supplies  but  used  techniques 
that  other  experimenters  did  not  have  or  did 
not  apply. 

For  instance.  West  Penn  designed  Its  own 
speed-control  system  using  solid-state  mate- 
rials. It  Is  also  planning  to  use  regenera- 
tive braking,  which  will  restore  some  of  the 
charge  of  the  batteries  by  coasting  down- 
hill. Top  speed  of  the  Allectric  is  50  mph  and 
It  has  a  range  of  50  ml  between  recharges. 
For  the  time  being.  West  Penn  Is  keeping 
design  of  Its  electronic  control  and  recharg- 
ing circuitry  secret.  Transistors  and  silicon- 
controlled  rectifiers  are  used  and  efficiency  is 
"20%  higher  than  any  system  we  know  of." 
said  Earl  deChambeau,  manager  of  the  util- 
ity's ConnellsvlUe  meter  department,  where 
the  car  was  designed  and  buUt. 

Power-saving  scr's  are  used  In  circuitry. 
The  battery  charging  device  is  a  pulsed-scr 
type  vrtth  a  peak  rating  of  25  amp. 

The  basic  car  used  by  the  utility  was  a 
Volkswagen.  The  control  equipment  Is  predi- 
cated on  designs  used  on  industrial  trucks 
and  golf  carts.    The  slUcon-controlled-rectl- 


fier  Is  basically  the  variable-pulse-wldth, 
variable-pulse-frequency  type  controlling  a 
7.1-hp,  power-traction  motor  at  72-v,  88- 
amp,  and  a  top  rpm  of  3,055.  Road  speed  Is 
Infinitely  variable  to  2,444  rpm  when  full 
power  is  automatically  applied. 

The  drive  system  Is  from  the  motor  through 
the  gear  box  and  differential  to  the  rear 
wheels. 

The  prototype  cost  $2,000,  Including  $460 
for  Its  six,  12-v,  lead-acid,  medium-duty  truck 
batteries.  Curb  weight  is  2,160  lb,  including 
946  lb  of  batteries.  Sturm  believes,  however, 
that  design  refinements  will  cut  the  weight 
and  price  "far  below"  present  levels. 

Capacity  of  the  batteries  la  205  amp-hr, 
with  a  20-hr  discharge  rate,  plus  an  auxiliary 
battery  to  operate  such  parts  as  the  lights 
and  windshield  wipers. 

The  batteries  can  be  recharged  through  a 
wall  plug.  However,  West  Penn  has  also 
modified  a  conventional  parking  meter  by 
adding  an  ordinary  two-pronged,  110/H7v  ac, 
wall  socket. 

A  1007o  recharge  takes  eight  hr.  However, 
Sturm  believes  the  market  for  the  Allectrlc 
would  be  as  a  second  car.  For  example,  a 
housewife  could  drive  12  ml  to  a  shopping 
center,  using  25%  of  charge,  and  plug  Into 
the  nearest  parking  meter.  If  she  returned 
two  hr  later  the  batteries  would  be  complete- 
ly recharged. 

A  factor  going  for  the  Allectric  Is  Its  low 
cost  per  kwhr.  It  needs  only  25  kwhr  to  fully 
recharge.  At  1^  per  kwhr,  operating  cost  Is 
less  than  '/2  *  per  mi  so  far  under  actual  road 
conditions. 

Sturm  Is  also  high  on  the  electric  car  be- 
cause he  believes  it  could  help  eliminate  air 
pollution.  Irritating  noise,  weather  troubles, 
and  danger  of  explosion  In  case  of  a  crash. 

He  reiterated  that  West  Penn  Is  not  in  the 
car  manufacturing  business.  "We  sell  power, 
and  this  type  of  car  will  sell  more  of  it.  All 
we  want  to  do  I3  prove  where  the  truth  lies 
among  the  smoke  clouding  electric  cars." 

ELECTRIC  CAR  HAS  NEW  LOAD  POTENTIAl. 

Other  utilities  should  take  note  of  the  tre- 
mendous load  potential  in  the  electric  car. 

The  Allectrlc  takes  25  kwhr  to  fully  re- 
charge Its  batteries.  Ford  estimates  a  Falcon- 
size  vehicle,  equipped  with  a  500-lb,  sodium- 
sulfur  battery,  will  use  about  75  kwhr  in  re- 
charging. And,  Japan's  Chubu  Electric  Pow- 
er Co,  which  Is  also  developing  an  electric  car, 
estimates  that  each  one  would  consume  $140 
of  electric  power  per  year. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  resurgence  of 
interest  in  the  electric  car  Is  because  of  the 
potential  contribution  toward  solution  of  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

During  recent  discussions  on  pollution, 
John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  remarked  that  projected 
increases  in  the  number  of  conventional  cars 
would  eventually  wipe  out  any  Improvements 
to  be  expected  from  his  department's  new 
program  against  auto  exhaust  pollution. 

Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.) 
feels  that  if  every  gasoline-powered  vehicle 
could  be  converted  to  electric  battery  power, 
about  half  of  the  total  air  pollution  problem 
could  vanish  overnight. 

To  speed  this,  Magnuson  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  Congress  to  help  promote 
rapid  development  of  electric  vehicles. 

He  proposed  a  three-fold  thrust: 

1.  Build  prototype  vehicles  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  perform  tasks  presently  done 
by  combuslon-type  vehicles; 

2.  Develop  lightweight,  powerful  batteries 
and  fuel  cells; 

3.  Develop  a  vehicle  specifically  designed 
for  propulsion  by  these  sources. 

Several  groups  are  now  doing  something 
about  the  electric  car's  potential  In  defeat- 
ing air  pollution. 

The  main  emphasis  in  these  efforts  re- 
volves around  developing  a  satisfactory  bat- 
tery for  the  new  electrics. 

In    May    1964,   Edison    Electric    Institute. 


with  General  Atomic  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp..  entered  Joint  sponsorship  of  a 
research  and  development  program  on  a 
hlgh-energy-denslty,  zlnc-alr  storage  bat- 
tery. EEI  believes  vehicles  using  the  zlnc- 
alr  battery  would  have  a  long,  useful  life 
and  would  operate  quietly,  thus  contributing 
to  a  reduction  of  air  pollution,  as  well  as 
lowering  urban  noise  levels. 

The  obJecUve  of  the  EEI-General  Atomic 
program  Is  to  develop  a  high-capacity  storage 
battery  with  substantially  less  weight  per 
kwhr  than  Is  available  In  Industrial  storage 
batteries. 

Under  study  Is  a  zlnc-alr  battery  with  an 
energy  storage  density  four  to  five  times 
greater  than  now  available. 

The  zlnc-alr  concept  offers  many  potential 
advantages  for  several  types  of  vehicles  now 
powered  by  Internal  combustion  engines. 
The  concept  also  has  advantages  over  present 
types  of  battery-powered  vehicles  which 
have  limited  range  because  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  their  electrical  storage  system. 

Fourteen  utilities,  which  originally  under- 
wrote the  research  program,  recently  con- 
tributed another  $150,000. 

And  Ford  Motor  Co  has  Intensified  a  four- 
year-old  program  of  battery  research  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  needs  to  solve  the 
problems  of  air  pollution. 

Ford  claims  Its  battery  makes  feasible  ade- 
quate motive  power  for  electric  cars  for  the 
first  time  in  30  years. 

The  heart  of  the  new  battery  system  is  the 
electrolyte — a  crystalline  ceramic  that  se- 
lectively passes  Ions  while  containing  all 
other  liquids,  including  the  sodium  and  sul- 
fur reactants. 

Ford  claims  the  battery  can  store  up  to 
15  times  the  energy  of  present  batteries  and 
deliver  about  three  times  more  discharge 
rate.  This  capacity.  It  said,  could  Increase 
the  potential  range  of  small  electric  vehicles 
flve-to-ten  times  that  available  with  present 
batteries. 


[Prom  Electric  World,  Jan.  9,  1967] 

Electric  Cars  UTmriES  Must  Be  in  Driver's 

Seat 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pubUclty 
of  late  about  the  possible  return  of  the  elec- 
tric car.  However,  what  has  been  lacking 
in  most  of  the  stories  in  national  media  is 
any  mention  whatsoever  of  the  role  electric 
utUities  will  play  In  this  effort  to  develop  a 
practical,  workable  electric  car  that  the  pub- 
lic win  accept. 

Are  electric  utilities  going  to  sit  back  and 
wait  to  pull  In  what  could  be  an  attractive 
load?  Or  are  they  going  to  get  In  the  front 
seat  and  help  spur  this  development? 

We  believe  they  must  Join  in  and  that  they 
have  a  two-fold  responsibility.  First  there 
Is  this  need  to  push  development.  Secondly, 
and  Just  as  Important,  there  Is  the  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  electric  car  model 
which  the  Industry  finally  stamps  as  prac- 
tical is  a  quality  product,  one  that  is  better 
than  the  public's  present  means  of  trans- 
portation for  specified  uses.  The  industry 
cannot  afford  to  be  associated  with  an  elec- 
tric car  that  is  an  overnight  success  but  a 
failure  in  the  long  run. 

Of  all  the  groups  which  should  be  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  the  electric  car  back  on  the 
road,  utilities  stand  to  gain  the  most.  There 
would  be  the  Increased  load,  the  bulk  of  it 
off-peak,  while  the  cars  are  being  recharged 
overnight.  Then  there  would  be  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  cutting  down  air  pollution. 
With  the  mounting  furor  over  Increasing 
pollution,  utilities  are  being  called  on  to 
show  they  are  lessening  the  problem,  not 
contributing  to  them.  A  concerted  drive 
by  utilities  to  help  develop  the  electric  car 
would  show  the  Industry  wants  to  help 
eliminate  pollution. 

Our  report  on  the  electric  car  [EW,  Dec.  12, 
1966,  p  73  ]  showed  some  utilities  are  actively 
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working  now  on  the  problems  which 
oufily  plagued   electric  car  development 

One   Is   West  Penn   Power  Co  whlfh 
developed   an   electric   car   prototype 
has  now  been  road  tested  and  license^ 
only  does  the  car  work,  but  It  has 
speeds  of  50  mph  and  can  go  50 
tween  recharges. 

Fourteen    other    utilities    are    also 
something  concrete  about  electric  car 
opment.    These  utilities  recently  cont' 
more  than  $150,000  to  accelerate  th^ 
air   battery    research   program   co-sr 
by  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the 
Atomic  Division  of  General  Dynamics 

Before  Congress  adjourned  last  yesi 
bills  had  been  Introduced  In  Congreis 
Ing  for  Government  sponsorship  of 
vehicle  research.  The  American 
Power  Assn,  through  Its  Electric 
Committee,  Is  pushing  for  early  " 
of  this  legislation. 

Beyond    these    actions    there    are 
things  all  electric  utilities  can  do  • 
the  development  of  a  practical  -'' 
Among  them  are: 

Contribute  knowledge  and  dollars 
research  programs; 

Point  out  to  civic  groups  and  local 
ments  how   electric   cars  could  help 
urban  noise  and  air  pollution; 

Test,  promote,  and  buy  practical 
cars  as  they  are  developed. 

Recently,  various  other  groups 
nounced  they  are  looking  at  the 
While  help  from  all  quarters  Is 
feel  the  onus  falls  heavily  on  the 
of  electric  utilities.    They  stand  to 
most.     They  should  be  In  the  drive 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  A  POSITION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  II  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHara]  m^y  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  |in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  all  our  colleagiies— on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  reflect  on  Mr.  David 
Broder's  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  last  Wednesday.  February  22.  (^escrib- 
ing Governor  Romney's  confrofitation 
with  the  press  last  week  in  Idahol.  This 
occurred  during  the  noncan^date's 
noncampaign  swing  through  fivt  west- 
em  States.  I 

For  those  who  may  have  misjed  Mr. 
Broder's  article,  I  include  an  pxcerpt 
from  it  as  part  of  my  remarks] at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  pxcerpt 
follows: 

The  climax  of  the  exchange  came 
was  asked  to  give  a  specific  Instancs 
••political  expediency"  he  had  charg(<J 
enced  Administration  foreign  policy. 

•No.  I  will  not."  he  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  do  not  choose  to." 

'•You  just  make  a  charge  and  do  lot  sub- 
stantiate It?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"At  this  point."  was  Romney's  rep  y. 

I  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say 
about  that  exchange.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
have  decided  the  Governor's  wor<Js  speak 
for  themselves.  I  think  they  t«ll  us  a 
great  deal.  I 

Governor  Romney's  forthright  and 
fearless  statements  on  our  forelgp  policy 
have  prompted  editorial  comment  In  a 


number  of  newspapers  in  recent  weeks. 
One  of  the  better  editorials  I  have  read 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Star's  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  23.  1967] 
Romney's   Options 

George  Romney.  the  non-candidate  In 
search  of  a  presidential  nomination,  has  at 
long  last  broken  his  silence  and  spoken  out 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  He  didn't  say 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  the  very  fact  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  address  himself,  however 
vaguely,  to  that  knotty  problem  can  only  be 
considered  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  substance  of  the  governor's  remarks 
on  Vietnam  seems  to  boll  down  to  a  slashing 
attack  on  President  Johnson  for  having 
made  up  his  mind  about  certain  courses  of 
action.  This  decision-making  process  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  Romney  as  option  closing,  which. 
It  seems,  Is  a  bad  thing.    For  example : 

"Once  we  had  the  option  of  getting  In- 
volved In  a  large-scale  land  war  In  South- 
east Asia.    Now  we  don't. 

"Once  we  had  the  option  to  bomb  or  not 
to  bomb.    Now  we  don't. 

"Johnson's  peace  options  are  being  frit- 
tered away  .  .  ." 

It  Is.  admittedly,  difficult  to  determine 
from  the  foregoing  whether  Romney  Is  dis- 
tressed over  the  nation's  failure  to  get  in- 
volved In  a  large-scale  land  war  In  Asia 
(which  seems  hard  to  believe)  or  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  Is  already  In  a 
"large-scale  land  war."  Equally  obscure  are 
the  reasons  why  he  believes  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  irrevocably  committed  to  con- 
tinue the  bombing.  And  exactly  what  "peace 
options"  are  and  Just  how  they  have  been 
"frittered  away"  Is  anybody's  guess. 

Still  and  all,  the  fact  that  Romney  has 
stuck  a  tentative  toe  Into  the  murky  waters 
of  Vietnam  policy  gives  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. Perhaps,  with  the  passage  of  time,  he 
will  see  fit  to  close  a  few  options  of  his  own. 
thereby  giving  some  clue  as  to  where  he 
stands  on  this  major  Issue. 

And  when  he  does,  the  Republican  party 
win  be  In  a  better  position  to  exercise  some 
of  its  Important  options.  Like  deciding  who 
should  run  for  president  In  1968. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Es- 
tonia is  a  small  country  in  northeastern 
Europe,  one  of  the  three  Baltic  countries 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
With  an  area  of  about  18,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  just  under  2  mil- 
lion, it  has  always  been  among  the  small- 
est of  European  countries,  and  the  Es- 
tonian people  have  figured  as  one  of  the 
smallest  of  nationality  groups  in  all  Eu- 
rope. But  to  these  gallant,  hardy,  and 
stalwart  souls,  whose  past  history  is  full 
of  great  and  glorious  deeds,  their  numer- 
ical inferiority  has  not  been  a  seriovis 
handicap.  This  they  have  amply  proved 
in  the  course  of  their  long  and  turbulent 
history  in  their  cold  but  beautiful  home- 
land.   They  have  been  sturdy  defenders 


of  their  centuries-old  traditions  and 
ideals,  and  have  faced  their  far  more 
powerful  foes,  invariably  many  times 
more  numerous,  with  courage,  and  deter- 
mination, firmly  convinced  that  theirs 
was  a  righteous  and  sacred  cause,  in 
the  course  of  their  history,  when  it  be- 
came impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
their  national  independence  and  had  to 
admit  defeat,  they  refused  to  bend  their 
knees  to  their  conquerors  and  overlords, 
thus  proving  their  greatness  even  in 
defeat. 

In  the  early  18th  century  Estonia  be- 
came part  of  the  czarist  Russian  empire, 
and  the  Estonians  proved  the  most  irrec- 
oncilable subjects  of  the  czars.  For  this 
reason  they  were  subjected  to  harsh 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  callous  Rus- 
sian officials.  They  were  cruelly  per- 
secuted for  some  of  the  beliefs  they  held 
and  advocated,  and  they  were  held  down 
under  the  oppressive  regime.  But  these 
dauntless  fighters  for  their  freedom  and 
liberty  could  not  be  silenced  and  sub- 
dued. With  imcommon  tenacity  they 
clung  to  their  ideals  until  the  time  came 
for  their  Uberation.  In  1917  when  the 
czarist  regime  in  Russia  was  overthrown 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Estonians  saw 
their  chance,  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
February  24,  1918.  That  was  49  years 
ago. 

During  the  interwar  years  the  Estoni- 
ans enjoyed  real  freedom  In  their  home- 
land under  their  own  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  worked  hard  and  succeeded 
in  making  their  reborn  state  one  of  the 
most  advanced,  industrialized,  and  pro- 
gressive countries  in  all  eastern  Europe. 
They  leaped  forward  on  every  front,  es- 
pecially in  educational,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  and  for  a  while  many  highly 
educated  Estonians  became  dedicated  in- 
ternational civil  servants,  working  In  the 
League  of  Nations.  Of  course  they  also 
guarded  their  newly  won  freedom  against 
their  actual  and  potential  foes  as  best 
they  could.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
difficult  predicament  which  was  their  lot, 
and  had  no  choice  but  hope  for  the  fa- 
vorable turn  of  International  events. 
Then  came  the  world  cataclysm  in  1939, 
and  the  ensuing  war  proved  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  Estonian  people. 

Very  early  in  the  war  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment used  veiled  tactics  to  overawe 
and  then  actually  to  bring  the  Estonian 
Government  to  submit  to  Soviet  over- 
lordship  of  the  country.  By  mid-1940 
the  country  was  overrun  and  occupied  by 
the  Red  army,  putting  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependent Estonian  state  and  making  it 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  after 
enjoying  freedom  for  only  two  decades, 
these  freedom-loving  and  absolutely  in- 
nocent people  were  once  more  robbed  of 
their  freedom  and  found  themselves  un- 
der the  unrelenting  regime  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the 
Estonians  for  a  while  exchanged  their 
Communist  masters  for  Nazi  overlords, 
but  that  did  not  change  their  unhappy 
lot;  they  suffered  under  both  tyrannies. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  Communists 
returned  with  added  force  and  fury,  and 
to  this  day  they  remain  there.  For  more 
than  two  decades,  since  1945.  they  have 
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turned  once  independent  and  free 
Estonia  into  a  large  prison  camp  where 
all  Estonians  live,  work,  and  perforce 
endure  the  abominable  yoke  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism.  For  a  long  time 
they  were  effectively  cut  off  from  the  free 
world,  and  at  times  their  movements 
were  restricted  even  within  their  own 
country.  Fortunately,  this  situation  has 
changed  somewhat  for  the  bet  cor.  To- 
day Estonia  is  at  least  partly  open  to 
tourists  from  the  West,  and  a  relatively 
few  Estonians  are  allowed  to  make  short 
visits  abroad.  Their  means  of  livelihood 
have  improved,  and  they  do  not  suffer 
as  much  under  the  minions  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  gradual  thawing  of  the  cold 
war.  and  the  relative  improvement  of 
East-West  international  relations  have 
thus  brought  some  windfall  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Estonia.  But  they  are  still  far 
from  free,  and  of  course  cherish  their 
national  independence  with  un- 
diminished fervor.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  49th  independence  day  I  hope  and 
pray  that  soon  they  attain  their  national 
goal  and  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 


its  young  men  and  women  enroUees. 
could  be  an  Important  source  of  man- 
power for  these  centers.  NYC  enrollees 
serve  as  health  aids,  day-care  center 
aids,  and  as  counseling  and  recreation 
aids.  This  type  of  service  Is  not  new 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In 
programs  in  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
they  have  proven  their  ability  to  work 
with  younger  children  in  Headstart  pro- 
grams and  in  the  President's  youth  op- 
portunity campaign.  NYC  enrollees  have 
served  as  recreational,  health,  teachers' 
and  nurses'  aids.  They  have  worked  in 
rehabilitation  centers  and  in  centers  for 
the  handicapped.  By  these  outstanding 
efforts  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  been  able  to  contribute  its  services 
for  the  betterment  of  our  children  who 
tomorrow  must  wear  the  mantle  of  lead- 
ership. 

This  NYC  program,  as  well  as  the  other 
Labor  Department  work-training  pro- 
grams, constitutes  a  vital  weapon  in  our 
fight  against  poverty  and  is  a  great  as- 
set in  improving  the  quality  of  our  so- 
ciety. 


be  conciliatory  and  his  old  urge  to  find  a 
consensus. 

The  country  still  has  far  to  go  to  achieve 
Its  goals  and  purposes.  The  progress  which 
the  President  detailed  is  Impressive,  but  it 
counsels  no  diminishing  of  our  exertions. 

Important  as  his  legislative  proposals  are. 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  It  Is  equally  Important 
to  have  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
year  after  year,  reaffirm  the  broad  principles 
on  which  the  country  stands.  President 
Johnson  has  succeeded  In  getting  Congress 
to  approve  more  civil  rights  measures  than 
any  other  Administration  In  our  history. 
He  still  Is  at  work  on  that  legislative  pro- 
gram. But  perhaps,  even  more  significant. 
Is  the  fact  that  he  has  renewed  the  national 
commitment  In  a  way  that  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE    TO     CON- 
GRESS ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  issued  to  this  Nation 
a  most  perceptive  message  on  our  Na- 
tion's youth.  Giving  the  importance  of 
youth  to  our  future  as  a  nation,  this 
message  certainly  deserves  our  most 
careful  attention. 

I  most  strongly  favor  the  President's 
decision  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level 
Council,  headed  by  the  Vice  President,  to 
promote  summer  programs  for  young 
Americans.  The  President  outlined  his 
plans  for  making  the  long  summer  a  time 
for  constructive  activity  for  our  young 
people  by  providing  them  with  access  to 
recreation  and  to  summer  jobs.  In  such 
a  context,  our  older  youngsters  can  work 
with  young  children  during  the  summer, 
teaching,  supervising,  and  caring  for 
them  in  various  activities. 

Last  summer.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees,  between  age  16  and  21, 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
President's  youth  opportunity  campaign. 
They  worked  with  children  in  recreation- 
al facilities,  in  libraries,  and  at  camps 
and  parks.  Indeed,  the  NYC  youth  were 
helping  enrich  the  lives  of  younger  chil- 
dren at  the  same  time  they  were  earn- 
ing money  for  return  to  school  in  the 
fall.  Such  programs  need  and  deserve 
our  continued  support. 

The  President  also  asked  the  Congress 
to  support  a  wide  range  of  services  for 
these  child  and  parent  centers  in  areas 
of  acute  poverty,  including  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  counseling  in  household  man- 
agement, accident  prevention,  and  infant 
care. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  with 


UNWAVERING  COMMITMENT 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BURTON    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  earned  the 
title  of  "Civil  Rights  President." 

He  has  done  more  than  any  other 
President  in  this  century  to  make  equal- 
ity a  living  principle  of  this  country.  The 
remarkable  civil  rights  legislation  and 
its  encoursiging  effect  are  a  tribute  to 
his  belief  and  his  perseverance. 

If  any  doubts  as  to  his  personal  com- 
mitment still  linger,  as  the  Washington 
Post  states  in  a  fine  editorial,  the  mes- 
sage on  civil  rights  ought  to  dispel  them. 
As  the  newspaper  says.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  renewed  the  national  commitment  in 
a  way  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
I  enter  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb,  17.  1967] 
CrviL  RIGHTS  Commitment 
The  President's  Civil  Rights  message  ought 
to  extinguish  the  last  lingering  remnant  of 
skepticism   about   his   unwavering  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
practical  proposals  available  to  achieve   It. 
It  Is  a  long  message.    And  It  contains  a  lot 
of  homely  truths  that  It  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  repeat  at  this  stage  of  the  Nation's 
history.    But  the  experience  of  the  last  ses- 
sion showed  clearly  enough  that  the  Congress 
had  either  forgotten  or  did  not  ever  know 
some  of  the  facts  of  life  that  the  President 
recited.    And  it  revealed  plainly  enough  that 
repetition  of  first  principles  still  Is  necessary. 
The   proposals   themselves   are   perfecting 
and  Improving  devices  for  existing  programs, 
for  the  most  part.    It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
Congress  could  seriously  object  to  most  of 
them.    The  President  has  used  great  skill  and 
persuasive  talent  to  try  to  bring  around  those 
who  opposed  the  fair  housing  proposal  last 
session.     Whether   his   three-stage   plan   Is 
more  palatable  than  his  one-Jxmip  plan  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  shows  his  desire  to 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  ESTONIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
liberty-loving  Americans  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  we 
pause  during  our  legislative  duties  to 
take  note  of  a  brave  people's  fight  for 
independence. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  a  group  of 
patriots  across  the  seas  declared  the 
independence  of  their  country  and 
established,  against  great  odds,  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Their  ancestors  have 
lived  along  the  Baltic  Sea  for  thousands 
of  years  and  have  always  been  considered 
as  a  distinct,  hardworking,  religious,  and 
energetic  people.  Their  independence, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 

On  June  17,  1940,  Soviet  troops  in- 
vaded Estonia  and  the  Communists 
stamped  out  that  unfortunate  country's 
freedom.  With  utter  disregard  for 
human  life  and  human  values,  the  Reds 
cruelly  deported  about  120.000  Estonians 
from  their  ancient  homeland  and  re- 
placed them  with  hostile  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  indications  that  as  many  as  60,000 
Estonians  were  killed  during  the  first 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  in 
1940-41. 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  the  Rus- 
sians employed  a  very  vicious  policy  to 
eliminate  the  distinctive  nationality  of 
the  Baltic  people  by  scattering  them  to 
the  four  winds.  The  present  sad  fate  of 
Estonia  represents  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  modern  times — the  com- 
plete enslavement  of  formerly  free  people 
by  the  neocolonialistic  imperialism  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  reality  of  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a 
barrier  remains.  For  over  15  years.  U.S. 
foreign  correspondents  were  almost  com- 
pletely excluded  from  Estonia  and  other 
Baltic  countries.  It  signifies  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  system  to  reach  its 
goals  and  to  provide  a  successful  com- 
petition with  the  free  world  for  the 
minds  and  loyalties  of  the  captives  be- 
hind that  barrier. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  tha  ;  the 
Soviet  Government  has  signed  tr^ties 
of  nonaggression  with  Estonia  and  c  ther 
Baltic  nations — and  then  systemati  :ally 
invaded  the  countries  whose  integrity  it 
had  solemnly  promised  to  respect.  The 
U.S.SJI.  then  p.  sically  annexed  these 
nations  and  forcibly  incorporated  them 
into  the  cluster  of  its  "Socialist  Repub- 
lics." So  far  as  the  Communistsj  are 
concerned,  Estonia  has  ceased  to  ;xist 
as  a  separate  country  entitled  to  her 
own  national  identity  and  independ(  nee. 

I  wish  to  invite  to  the  attention  o '  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  that  to  this 
day,  the  United  States  fully  accords 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  represent- 
atives of  this  great  Baltic  State.  H^re,  I 
submit,  is  positive  proof  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  ol  our 
belief  in  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  separate  and  independent  natloris. 
even  though  they  might  presently  be 
subjugated. 

By  noting  this  day,  we  give  notide  to 
the  entire  world  that  we  trust  in  th(  i  not 
too  distant  future,  Estonia  will  again 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  (om- 
munlty  of  free  and  independent  sover- 
eign nations. 
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By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
address  the  House,  following  the  " 
tive   program   and   any   special   oijders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  M^ch 
6,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  M^rch 
7;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
minutes,  on  February  28,  1967:  to  rivlse 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  60  minutes,  todaj 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  20  minutes,  on  Tuesjday 
February  28.  1967. 

Mr.  Gttbser   tat  the  request  of 
GuDE).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of 
GudeK  for  10  minutes,  on  February 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  <at  the  request  of 
GuDE),  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
elude  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cor\sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  rempxks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  CtTNNINGHAM. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Poage  and  to  Include  an  ad4ress 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  following  Members  (at  thd  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDE)  and  to  includq  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  Include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  SCHEXTER. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  In- 
spection programs,  and  for  other  pvurposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  July  1  to  December 
31,  1966,  from  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-454;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties  pur- 
suant to  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

420.  A  letter  from  the  Junior  past  na- 
tional president.  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Medford,  Oreg.,  transmitting  the 
minutes  of  the  annual  national  convention 
of  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc., 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-654;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  In  the  procurement 
of  spare  aircraft  parts  for  outfitting  aircraft 
carriers.  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  construct- 
ing rather  than  leasing  housing  at  Brewer- 
vlUe,  Liberia,  for  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 


port of  savings  available  through  expanded 
use  of  regional  contracts  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  selected  office  machines.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  available  in  man- 
power costs  of  railway  post  offices,  Post  Of- 
fice Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  covering 
fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  205  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  recom- 
mendation against  "recapture"  of  the  Empire 
District  Electric  Co.'s  Ozark  Beach  hydroelec- 
tric project,  located  on  the  White  River  in 
Taney  County,  Mo.,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14.  16  U.S.C.  807;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the 
32d  annual  report  of  the  Board,  Including 
the  report  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid  during 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  28,  section  2672, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  an  audited 
financial  statement  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  84^988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Liaison,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  claims  settled  by  the 
Agency  during  the  period  January  1-Decem- 
ber  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  highway  safety  and 
beauty  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  dlsi>osal  of 
the  Government-owned,  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  23, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  24,  1967: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4515.  A  bin  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construction 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  29).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Fehruary  27,  1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  273.  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments (Rept.  No.  30).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  6097.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  casualty  losses  attrib- 
utable to  major  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6098.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6099.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,500  to 
(3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6100.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  6101.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.R.  6102.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6103.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6104.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Indh'iduals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mer.ns. 

H.R.  6105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  Income  for  contributions  to 
local,  State,  and  National  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  or  to  political  parties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  6106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6107.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage  employees 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6108.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  6109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  vetprans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  6110.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the  United 


States;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  6111.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSELI: 
HJl.  6112.  A  bin  to  prolilblt  pohtical  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  appointments,  promo- 
tions,  assignments,  transfers,  and  designa- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  to  revise  the 
laws  governing  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters and  rural  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJi.  6113.  A  bni  to  establish  a  Federal  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  injurious  fiamma- 
ble  fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  6115.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  drug  stamp  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6116.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6117.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  let- 
ter mall  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  6118.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  provisions  of  certain  education  acts 
which  would  otherwise  expire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  6119.  A    bill    to    create    the    Inter- 
oceanlc   Canals   Commission,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  6120.  A  bill  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly  and  petition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  6122.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6123.  A   bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  6124.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unau- 
thorized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  6125.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  6126.  A  bin   to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,   to   promote   the   general  welfare. 


and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  6127.  A   bill   to   amend  section   32(e) 
of   title   ni   of   the   Bankhead-Jones   Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  6129.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  suspension  period  for  the  In- 
vestment credit  shall  end  on  June  30,  1967. 
In  the  case  of  railroad  rolling  stock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H  Jt.  6130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6131.  A  bin  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation  of   the   graveslte   and    the   ancestral 
home  of  Jane  Addams  In  Cedarville.  111.,  as 
national  historical  landmarks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  6132.  A  bin  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6133.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  6134.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  6135.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civn  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6136.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  for  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conrunerce. 

Bv  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  6137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  iise  In  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimse  of  firearms  transported 
in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  6138.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  6139.  A  bin  to  prohibit  nepotism  In 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6140.  A  bin  to  authorize  approprla- 
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tlons  for  prociirement  of  vessels  and  idrcraf t 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es 
tabllshments   for   the   Coast   Guard;    to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  an^  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  6141.  A  bill  to  control  unfalt  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agrl(  ultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  pr<  ducers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.R.  6142.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fla^imable 

Fabrics  Act  so  as  to  clarify  certain  pni visions 

of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 

H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  provide  a  oomfcrehen- 
slve  program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  0f  alco- 
holism in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  6144.  A    bill    to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HR.  6145.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  th»  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  6146.  A  bill   relating  to  the  Irate  of 
duty  on  fresh  and  frozen  strawberrlei  which 
are  Imported  from  Mexico;  to  the  Cor  imittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  6147.  A  bill  to  amend  section  |(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  lAct,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites  of 
construction  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6148.  A  bill  to  require  healtl:  insur- 
ance policies  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
provide  payment  for  health  services  per- 
formed by  dentists  and  optometristi  i  if  the 
same  services,  if  performed  by  doctsrs,  are 
covered  under  the  terms  of  the  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  6149.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  air  ount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  held 
by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  6150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,(  00  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Golden 
Circle  National  Scenic  Parkway  comp!  ex  con- 
necting the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  southern  part  jof  Utah 
with  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  situated  In  northern  Ari- 
zona, northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  south- 
western Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6151.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jointly  ^  'ith  the 
Secretary  of  Conmierce  to  make  a  prel  Imlnary 
survey  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive  Recrea- 
tion Way  in  the  Manti-LaSal  and  l^lshlake 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Utah;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Callfornlac 

H.R.  6152.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pro  fram  of 
mutual  and  self-help  housing  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Developr  lent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curency. 

H.R.  6153.  A  bill  to  establish  a  l|ratlonal 
Spelling  Commission  to  reform  the  spfclllng  of 
English  words,  to  publish  the  United  States 
Official  Dictionary,  and  for  other  pyrposes; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  l,abor. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  6154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  C  ommlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  6155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  'Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  Ipan,  In- 
vestment, dividend,  and  reserve  previsions; 
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to  require  the  establishment  of  an  education 
committee;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  permit  Federal  credit 
unions  to  make  long-term  loans  secured  by 
real  estate;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6157.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Fedef:^-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6158.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  6159.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  disability,  based  on  previous 
occupational  experience,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  55;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6160.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  overpayments  and  underpajrments  of  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  individuals  retired  for  disability  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits  un- 
der title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6162.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  increase  their  capa- 
bility to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile 
delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  In  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  6163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  In 
employment  under  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE : 

H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing procedures  of  medical  devices,  sur- 
gical Instruments,  artificial  organs  and  limbs, 
therapeutic  Instruments  and  devices,  and 
other  medical  and  hospital  equipment;  to 
determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  regulation  of  such  medical  devices; 
to  reconunend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  methods  for  determining  construc- 
tive minimum  {jerformance  standards,  and 
feasible  methods  for  Federal  regulation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 

H.R.  6166.  A  bin  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  and  other  lands  for  a  nationwide 
system  of  scenic  rivers,  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  adding  additional  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

HJl.  6167.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HR.  6168.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 


amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 
H.R.  6169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  ni  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  for  land  conservation  and  utlll- 
zatlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  enable  certain  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  veterans  to  receive  the 
full  rate  of  disability  compensation  payable 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  also  a 
proportionate  amount  of  disability  pension 
under  a  specified  formula;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6171.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  additional  pension  to  the  widows  of  veter- 
ans who  die  while  suffering  from  a  service- 
connected  disability:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  control  unlalr  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  6173.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  axe  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6175.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  incen- 
tives for  certain  professionally  trained  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6176.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  or  otherwise  providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6177.  A  Wll   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  6178.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of    title   III   of    the    Bankhead-Jones   Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  grlculture. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  6179.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act,    1936,   to   create  the 
Federal   Maritime   Administration,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  bv  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  6181.  A  bin  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws,   and   for  other   purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
H.R.  6182.  A  bni  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
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tlon  laws,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

UR.  6183.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  6184.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

nR.  6185.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,   and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  lUt.  DINGELL: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  San  Angelo  Reservoir  project, 
Texas,  to  Culbertson  Deal  Reservoir  project, 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

HJ.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Monday,  October  2,  1967  (and  each  succeed- 
ing first  Monday  in  October)  as  Free  Enter- 
prise Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint   resolution   concerning 
designation  of  National  Poetry  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  should  continue 
without  Interruption;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider 
further  expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy 
of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  terms  salmonella  and 
salmonellosis:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  Congress  for  the 


South  Vietnam  Constituent  Assembly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  Congress  for  the 
South  Vietnam  Constituent  Assembly;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  related 
agreements  with  the  Solvet  Union  and  Its 
East  European  sateUites  when  there  is  de- 
monstrable evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  Is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.  Res.  279.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

H.  Res.  280.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COWGER: 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Conmiittee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 

H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.  Res.  284.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  cer- 
tain nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with 
certain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 

H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 


establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with 
certain  btisinesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules, 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabiUtles,  relationships  with 
certain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with 
certain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with 
certain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr,LUKENS: 

H.  Res.  290.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with 
certain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.  Res.  291.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relatlonshlpw;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  Pfl'l'lS : 

H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 

H.  Res.  293.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  RIEGLE: 

H.  Res.  2S4.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  SANDMAN: 

H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosiire  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma : 

H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepwtic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 

H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain  businesses,   firms,   and   lobbyists,   and 
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certain  nepotic  relationships;   to  Ipe  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Arizona 
H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disc  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships 
tain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  GeorgU: 
H.  Res.  299.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Cone  uct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disc  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobby  sts,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  t  tie  Com 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disc  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships 
tain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobby  sts,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  t  ae  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania 

H.  Res.  301.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 

Committee  on  Standards  and  Cone  uct,  and 
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establishing  requirements  for  disc  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships   urtth  cer- 
tain   businesses,    firms,   and    lobby  sts,   and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;    to  tie  Com 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  creating  la  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Cone  uct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disc!  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  irlth  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobby  sts,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  t^e  Com 
mlttee  on  Rules.  i 

By  Mr.  ZWACH 

H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  creating  la  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Cone  uct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  vlth  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobby  sts,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  t  le  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BXESTER: 

H.  Res.  304.  Resolution    creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disc'  osure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  irtth  cer 
tain  businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists, 
tain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  C<  mmlttee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.  Res.  305.  Resolution      establishing 
quirements  for  disclosure  ot  assets 
blUties,  relatlon.'ihips  with  certain  biislnesses, 
firms,  and  lobbyists,  and  certain  nepotic  re 
lationships;  to  the  Committee  on  RT|les. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  ^th  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists 
tain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Ccjmmittee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  McCLURE; 

H.  Res.  307.  Resolution  creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  uith  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists 
tain  nepotic  relationships,  and  foi 
other  purposes  regarding  the  cond  act  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Represents  tlves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 

H.  Res.  308.  Resolution  creating 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Condjuct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disci  3sure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  ;rith  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROTH 

H.  Res.  309.  Resolution  to  create  |a  Select 
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Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  and  to 
amend   the   rules   of   the   House   to   require 
disclosure    of    certain    information;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.  Res.  310.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  establishing  re- 
quirements for  disclosure  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, relationships  with  certain  biislnesses, 
firms,  and  lobbyists,  of  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HAWKINS; 

H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  on  the  civilian  population  of 
South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  312.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
and  outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  313.  Resolution   providing   for   ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  entitled  "Food 
for  Progress  in  Latin  America";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admijiistration. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU : 

H.  Res.  314.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulatlons  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  317.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
annlver-ary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER.  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
relative  to  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciery. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  tiie  iiegislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relat."*  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
Presidential  succession;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  citizenship 
for  the  membership  of  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion, Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 


36.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatioie  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  percentage 
distribution  of  national  forest  receipts  for 
schools  and  roads;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  6187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H Ji.  6188.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  HI  Sook 
Kwon  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Kold,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  the 
O'Brien  Dieselectrtc  Corp.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CAREY: 

H.R.  6191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Canepa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6192.  A  bin  for  the  relief  cf  Giuseppe 
D'Angelo,  his  wife,  Rose  D'Angelo,  and 
Onofrio  D'Angelo  and  his  wife,  Prancesca 
D  Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Taormlna,  his  wife,  Vlncenza  Taormina  (nee 
Bozzetta),  and  their  minor  child,  Matteo 
Taormina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.  6194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Melody  P.  de  Guzman,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ballnas  and  Lee  Balinas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  6196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Catering 
Testa  Genareo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  6197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Gracla  Trias  Dlgal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  6198.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lalla 
Atchoo  Parker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  6"l99.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pair 
J.  Bryant,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  6200.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Crlsanzio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  6201.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6202.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ta- 
kashl  Wakamorl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  6203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
luliano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marl  Ver- 
santi:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  6205.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Marge 
Eastlyn  Savery;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  6206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlo 
Okada,  Masako  Okada,  and  Kelklchi  Okada; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcluy. 

H.R.  6207.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
Philippine  nurses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  6208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda  A. 
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Camacho,  Maria  Zoralda  Tan,  and  Arsenla  V. 
Tolentino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  6209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
Crump;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  6210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Mc- 
Leod;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLLARD: 

H.R.  6211.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Sorge  Savorgnan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

H.R.  6212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
8.  Martins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6213.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
da  Concelcao  Rodrigues;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chung  Sook  Palk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  6215.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Chang 
Ghoone  Yl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulina 
Crlsci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6217.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Moham- 
med All  Moallem;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 

H.R.  6213.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WllUam 
E.  Neu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

VLB..  6219.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Aliferis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 
Grimbnas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6221.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vasillkl 
Angelopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Grimbila;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  6223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Viekoslav  Pirjavec,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6224.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Clanciulll  and  his  wife,  Candida  Clanclulll; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  6225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Errol 
George  Minto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
C.  Greaves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.  6227.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Margaret  Rebecca  Riley  Black;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.R.  6228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  T. 
Eastbum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  6229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Wallace  Division,  Wallace-Murray  Corp  (for- 
merly wnilam  Wallace  Co.) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  H.R.  6190.  for  the  relief  of  the 
O'Brien  Dieselectrtc  Corp.,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

37.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Greg.,  relative  to 
Federal  Income  tax  returns,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  as  we 
bow  in  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  make  vivid 
our  abiding  faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  in 
those  deep  and  holy  foundations  which 
our  fathers  laid,  lest  in  foolish  futility 
in  this  desperate  and  dangerous  day  we 
attempt  to  build  on  sand  instead  of  rock. 

Enable  Thy  servants  in  this  place  of 
governance,  in  the  discharge  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  trust,  to  be  calm, 
confident,  wise,  and  just,  their  hope  in 
Thee  as  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast. 

Make  us  honest  and  honorable  enough 
to  bear  the  vision  of  the  truth,  wherever 
it  may  lead;  to  cast  aside  all  pretense; 
and  expediency  which  warp  the  soul. 

Give  us,  O  God.  the  strength  to  build 
The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love. 
Whose  ways  are  brotherhood: 
And  where  the  sun  that  shineth  is  God's 
grace  for  human  good. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  Is 
the  light  and  the  truth.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  24,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZAIION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  60) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1967.  Without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1967. 

This  plan  would  transfer  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  approve 
the  surrender  of  certain  ship  documents. 
These  documents  include  certificates  of 
ownership,  declarations  of  citizenship, 
and  related  ship  papers  issued  for  com- 
mercial vessels  covered  by  preferred 
mortgages  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Under  the  act  establishing  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  acting  through  the 
Coast  Guard,  will  have  responsibility  for 
recording  bills  of  sale,  transfers,  and 
mortgages  of  ships;  for  issuing  new  ma- 
rine documents;  and  for  retaining  cus- 
tody of  preferred  mortgages  on  vessels. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
not,  however,  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  surrender  of  documents  for 
vessels  covered  by  preferred  niortgages. 
That  authority  still  resides  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

As  a  result,  shipowners  will  have  to 
deal  with  two  separate  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  every  time  a 
ship's  name  is  changed,  its  structure  is 
modified,  or  it  is  sold  or  transferred. 

In  each  of  these  and  other  cases,  the 
shipowner  must  first  seek  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sur- 
render the  ship's  documents  and  then  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  issue  new  documents. 

The  reorganization  plan  is  designed  to 
eliminate  this  duplication  of  efifort,  and 
to  save  time  and  expense  for  shipowners. 

This  is  not  a  major  reorganization 
plan.  But  it  is  important.  It  is  part  of 
our  larger  effort  to  streamline  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  its  operations  as  eflB- 
cient  as  possible,  and  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide better  service  to  the  citizens  and 
businessmen  of  this  country. 

This  plan  has  been  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  9  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code.  I  have  found,  after 
investigation,  that  the  reorganization  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a) 
of  that  title. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  reorganization  plan  to  become 
effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House,  February  27,  1967. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  61) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Without  objection,  the  message  from  the 
President  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  being  read,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  goal  for  the  Nation's  Capital  is  a 
city  of  which  all  Americans  can  be  proud. 
As  I  said  2  years  ago,  this  city  and  its 
government  must  be,  for  its  residents 
and  the  entire  world,  "a  living  expression 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment." It  should  be  a  city  of  beauty 
and  Inspiration,  of  equal  justice  and  op- 
portunity. It  should  be  a  model  for  every 
American  city,  large  and  small.  It 
should  be  a  city  in  which  our  citizens  and 
our  friends  from  abroad  can  live  and 
work,  visit  our  great  national  monu- 
ments, and  enjoy  our  parks  and  walk  our 
streets  without  fear. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Na- 
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lion's  ninth  largest  city.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitin  area 
in  the  country,  with  a  population  today 
of  2.5  million.  As  such,  its  citizens  have 
all  the  problems — and  are  entitled  to  all 
the  rights — of  the  citizens  of  an^r  large 
city  in  this  country. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  also  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation,  and  the  seat  of 
every  major  agency  of  the  Federid  Gov- 
ernment. As  such,  there  is  a  significant 
Federal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  city. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  I  h  ive  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  difficult  jroblem 
of  balancing  the  interest  of  the  re  sidents 
of  the  District  as  citizens  of  a  lai  ge  city 
with  that  of  the  National  Goverru  nent  as 
representative  of  the  people  of  this  entire 
country. 

The  actions  of  the  89th  Congrei  s  dem- 
onstrate that  it  shares  my  concern  that 
bDth  these  Interests  be  fairly  served. 
While  the  89th  Congress  did  net  move 
forward  in  everj'  field  as  many  of  us 
would  have  preferred,  its  accomplish- 
ments do  illustrate  our  mutual  nterest 
in  making  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
place  in  which  we  can  all  take  pi  ide: 

A  new  4-year  college  and  a  tfchnical 
Institute  were  authorized  to  brin ',  better 
education  and  training  to  our  yoi^  ng. 

A  mass  transit  system  was  aulhorized 
to  serve  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and  an 
interstate  agency  was  created  to  p  Ian  and 
build  the  system. 

A  comprehensive  minimum  w  ige  law 
was  enacted. 

Urban  renewal  was  started  for  t  le  com- 
mercial area  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Two  new  museums,  the  HirshhDrn  and 
the  Air  and  Space,  were  authorized. 

A  Commission  to  plan  a  Visito-'s  Cen- 
ter was  established.  These  actons  are 
an  important,  and  a  very  historii  begin- 
ning. The  District's  programs  for  hous- 
ing, education,  health,  welfare,  ^d  rec- 
reation must  be  expanded  and  improved. 
Its  war  against  crime  must  be  sharply 
stepped  up.  I 

The  1968  budget  for  the  District  calls 
for  increased  efforts  in  each  df  these 
areas.  The  budget  would  finance  long- 
delayed  school  construction  projects.  It 
would  provide  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
education.  It  would  provide  resources 
vitally  needed  by  the  police  and  it  would 
enable  us  to  combat  crime  at  it*  source 
with     Improved      housing,      edjucatlon, 

in  serv- 
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training,  health  and  rehabilitate 
ices.  I 

But  prompt  action  on  the  196^  budget 
alone  is  not  enough. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  are  entitled 
to: 

Elect  the  government  whict  serves 
them. 

Efficient  and  effective  governmjent  ma- 
chinery. 

Representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Streets  and  homes  that  are  free  from 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime. 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation,  aA  well  as 
those  of  the  District,  are  entlt  ed  to  a 
Capital  that  is — 

Inspiring,  dignified  and  t)eautiful. 

A  plsice  where  the  great  scholars  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  can  come  |to  work, 
study,  and  learn.  \ 

A  hospitable  location  for  the  Scores  of 


foreign  governments  which  are  repre- 
sented here. 

Accessible  by  transportation  conven- 
ient to  all  who  visit  here. 

I.    A   BCTTKR    OOVEENMENT    FOR   THE   DISTRICT   OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  major 
American  city  and  the  center  of  a  large 
metropolitan  area,  faces  all  the  problems 
of  explosive  urbanization — a  rising  crime 
rate,  traffic  congestion  and  parking 
shortages,  decaying  buildings  and  homes 
and  inadequate  health  and  education 
services.  To  meet  these  needs,  the  Etts- 
trict  must  have  the  most  responsive  and 
efficient  government  we  are  capable  of 
providing. 

I  recommend  a  three-point  program  to 
bring  new  vitality  and  strength  to  the 
District's  government:  Home  rule,  re- 
organization and  strengthening  of  the 
District  goverrmient,  representation  In 
the  Congress. 

HOME    RULE 

To  provide  a  system  of  government 
appropriate  for  the  people  who  live  here 
and  worthy  of  our  heritage,  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be  given 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  local  offl- 

The  citizens  of  the  District  today  have 
no  voice  In  the  government  of  their  city. 
Despite  the  principle  so  long  cherished 
in  this  country,  they  are  taxed  without 
.^presentation.  They  are  asked  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  at  the  same  time  denied  one  of  its 
most  fundamental  rights. 

This  continuing  denial  of  democracy  Is 
an  affront  to  our  traditions  and  to  the 
citizens  who  make  the  District  their 
home. 

The  need  for  home  rule  stems  from 
practical  considerations  as  well.  Man- 
agement of  any  large  metropolitan 
center,  in  this  era  of  rapid  technological 
and  social  change,  must  be  promptly  re- 
sponsive to  new  demands  and  new  con- 
ditions. The  Congress,  preoccupied  as 
it  should  be  with  the  problems  of  this 
great  Nation,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  day-to-day  management  that 
should  be  provided  by  locally  elected  of- 
ficials. The  535  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  be  expected  to  serve  as  city 
councilmen  for  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  bill  to  provide  self-government 
for  the  District,  which  I  transmitted  to 
the  89th  Congress,  was  designed  to  af- 
ford local  citizens  a  full  voice  in  their 
affairs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  The  Senate  passed 
that  bill.  While  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  pass  the  bill  I  sub- 
mitted, a  majority  of  its  Members  clearly 
went  on  record  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  home  rule. 

I  again  endorse  the  home  rule  bill. 

As  I  said  In  my  message  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget: 

I  believe  that  the  last  Congress  should  have 
granted  home  rule  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  I  urge  the  present  Congress  to  give 
them  home  rule. 

REORGANIZATION    OF   THX    DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT 

Improvements  In  District  goverrunent 
need  not  await  the  passage  of  home  rule 


legislation.  Interim  action  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  can  bring  urgently 
needed  improvements  to  make  the  pres- 
ent unwleldly  structure  into  an  efficient 
and  effective  Instrument  of  municipal 
government. 

I  will  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  reoganization  proposal  to  strengthen 
and  modernize  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  District  government  or- 
ganization was  established  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  District  was  then  a  com- 
munity of  150,000  people.  Less  than  500 
persons  were  employed  by  its  government. 
Today  the  District  has  800,000  residents. 
Its  government  employs  some  30,000  peo- 
ple. Its  1968  budget  is  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars.  This  major  metrop- 
olis cannot  be  properly  governed  with 
the  cumbersome  machinery  of  an  ar- 
chaic and  obsolete  structure. 

The  District  is  entitled  to  have  the  best 
and  most  efficient  municipal  government 
we  can  provide.  The  Nation's  Capital 
should  lead  the  country  in  applying  the 
techniques  of  modern  management  to 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
its  programs. 

The  reorganization  plan  I  propose 
would  create  a  mayor-council  form  of 
government — the  form  which  has  been 
found  most  successful  in  the  Nation's  27 
largest  cities. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, would  appoint  from  among  District 
residents  a  single  Commissioner  as  chief 
executive  and  a  Council  of  nine  members. 
The  single  Commissioner  would  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Coun- 
cil members  would  serve  2-year  terms, 
five  to  be  appointed  one  year  and  four  the 
next.  The  staggered  terms  would  insure 
continuity  of  experience  on  the  Council. 
The  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
the  three-man  Board  of  Commissionen 
presently  have  would  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  single  Commissioner  and  the 
Council.  The  Commissioner  would  be 
assigned  the  executive  functions  now 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Like  most  mayors,  he  would  be  given  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  organize 
and  manage  the  District  goverrmient,  to 
administer  its  programs,  and  to  prepare 
its  budget  of  revenues  and  expenses. 

The  Council  would  be  responsible  pri- 
marily for  making  local  rules  and  regu- 
lations—the District's  city  ordinances. 
This  would  include  the  quasi-legislative 
functions  which  are  now  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  such  as  li- 
censing rules,  the  issuance  of  police  reg- 
ulations, and  the  establishment  of  rates 
for  property  taxation.  It  would  also  re- 
view and  approve  the  Commissioner's 
budget  for  submission  to  the  President 
This  reorganization  would  unify  execu- 
tive and  administrative  authority  in  a 
single  Conmiissioner.  While  the  Dis- 
trict has  been  fortunate  in  the  caliber 
and  dedication  of  men  who  have  become 
Commissioners,  divided  executive  au- 
thority cannot  provide  effective  manage- 
ment for  the  municipal  affairs  of  a  city 
of  almost  1  million  people. 

The  Capital  City  of  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  government  by  three 
heads — each  wearing  several  hats.  To 
achieve  their  maximum  potential,  Dis- 
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trict  programs — and  federally  assisted 
programs  In  the  District — require  clear- 
cut  executive  authority  and  flexible  gov- 
ernment machinery  at  the  local  level — 
not  divided  authority  which  too  often 
produces  prolonged  negotiations  and  in- 
action. A  single  executive  can  bring 
effective  management,  direction,  and 
control  to  the  task  of  meeting  increas- 
ingly complex  needs. 

But  reorganization  alone  will  not  as- 
sure the  Nation's  Capital  the  best  mu- 
nicipal government.  The  District  must 
also  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  top  men 
in  the  widely  varying  fields  required  for 
effective  city  government. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
District  government  an  ample  quota  of 
Its  own  top  executive-level  positions — 
supergrades  and  levels  rv  and  V.  The 
District  government  must  be  able  to  offer 
attractive  salaries  and  opportunities  for 
career  advancement  If  it  is  to  draw  the 
caliber  of  person  which  the  government 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  deserves. 

As  these  fundamental  changes  are 
made,  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  further 
Improvements,  both  in  the  structure  of 
the  District  government  and  in  its  rela- 
tionships to  other  agencies  serving  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

These  proposals  in  no  way  substitute 
for  home  rule.  The  single  Commis- 
sioner and  the  nine-man  Council  will 
give  the  District  a  better  organized  and 
more  efficient  goverrmient,  but  they  will 
have  no  functions  beyond  those  the  three 
Commissioners  now  possess.  The  new 
structure  will  make  the  transition  to 
self-government  easier,  but  only  home 
rule  will  provide  the  District  with  a  dem- 
ocratic government — of,  by,  and  for  its 
citizens. 

REPRESENTATION    IN    THE    CONGRESS 

A  proper  complement  to  locally  elected 
District  officials  is  locally  elected  voting 
representation  in  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  authorize  one  Representa- 
tive for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
House  and  such  additional  representa- 
tion in  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Upon  ratification,  this  would  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  least  one  sure 
voice— the  minimum  possible  voting  rep- 
resentation—in the  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide,  through  the 
Congress,  the  ability  to  adjust  the  rep- 
resentation for  the  District  as  population 
increases  and  as  other  changes  make 
such  adjustments  appropriate  and  fair. 

Ratification  by  the  States  and  enact- 
ment by  the  necessary  implementing 
legislation  will  take  some  time.  But 
District  citizens  should  not  be  left  com- 
pletely without  a  voice  in  the  Congress 
during  this  vital  interim  period.  They 
are  entitled  to  some  representation  in  the 
Congress  now. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  permit  the 
citizens  of  the  District  to  elect  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Such  a  delegate  would  be 
comparable  to  the  delegates  who  for- 
merly represented  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
and  to  the  present  Resident  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

A  delegate  from  the  District  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  of 


benefit  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
District  in  providing  a  more  adequate 
line  of  communication  on  District  mat- 
ters. A  collateral  benefit  would  be  the 
opportunity  for  District  citizens,  through 
the  experience  of  biennial  elections,  to 
develop  additional  local  leadership  and 
more  effective  political  organizations 
responsive  to  the  citizens  who  live  here. 

n.    THE    WAR    ON    CRIME 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
crime  in  America,  I  said : 

Lawlessness  Is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical  or  psychological, 
are  spread  through  every  alley  and  every 
street  in  every  neighborhood.  It  creates  a 
climate  in  which  people  make  choices,  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear. 

That  plague  has  struck  our  Nation's 
Capital.  But,  as  I  said  in  that  same 
message : 

We  can  control  crime  if  we  will.  We  must 
act  boldly,  now,  to  treat  ancient  evils  and  to 
Insure  the  public  safety. 

In  my  1965  message  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  asked  for 
additional  policemen,  special  incentives 
to  attract  and  hold  first-rate  policemen, 
improvements  in  our  courts  to  handle 
the  growing  criminal  caseload,  new  cor- 
rectional techniques  to  break  the  cycle 
of  crime,  prison,  release,  and  crime. 

The  Congress  responded,  and  in  the 
past  2  years  there  have  been  significant 
advances.  Working  together,  we  have 
increased  police  salaries,  authorized 
overtime  compensation  for  police  officers, 
provided  additional  judgeships  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  established  a 
work  release  program  for  misdemeanor 
offenders,  and  created  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency. 

Through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
provided  funds  to  support  development 
of  a  model  police  radio  communications 
system,  a  police  planning  bureau,  an  in- 
service  police  training  program  for  all 
staff  levels,  a  computerized  law  enforce- 
ment information  system  for  the  metro- 
politar  area,  additional  mobile  units. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners have  Issued  orders  reorganizing 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  to  increase  their  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness. 

These  are  significant  steps  forward. 
But  more — much  more — remains  to  be 
done. 

In  December  1966,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  submitted  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
District's  crime  problem  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  District's  response  to  it. 
"The  report  assembled  facts,  carefully  ex- 
plored alternatives  and  presented  a 
broad  and  practical  program  for  action. 

The  Crime  Commission  reported  that 
since  1960  the  rate  of  homicides  and 
housebreakings  in  the  District  has 
doubled,  the  rate  of  robberies  and  auto 
thefts  has  almost  tripled,  the  rate  of 
grand  larcenies  has  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

The  Commission's  report  emphasizes 
that  any  meaningful  attack  on  crime  in- 
volves comprehensive  and  persistent  ac- 


tion over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
report  makes  the  priorities  clear.  We 
must  develop  new  programs  to  deal  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  develop  and  use 
the  most  effective  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery available,  strengthen  our  courts 
and  prosecutors  so  that  persons  charged 
with  crime  can  be  tried  quickly  and 
fairly,  guarantee  that  our  rehabilitative 
efforts  reflect  the  wisest  experience  in 
the  field  of  corrections,  so  that  we  can 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  crime,  prison, 
and  more  crime,  develop  an  information 
and  evaluation  system  which  permits 
rapid  appraisal  of  our  efforts  to  control 
crime. 

Measured  against  the  demands  of  these 
goals,  piecemeal  efforts  will  not  suffice. 
Crime  will  not  be  controlled  by  strength- 
ening just  one  or  two  agencies  in  the 
field.  All  parts  of  the  government  with 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
responsibilities  must  be  strengthened. 
Private  citizens  must  participate  at  every 
level — from  support  for  the  police  and 
promptly  reporting  crimes,  to  testify- 
ing in  court  and  employing  good  risk 
offenders. 

THE   COMMITMENT 

Crime  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  can 
no  more  be  fought  with  inadequate  budg- 
ets and  obsolete  tools  than  with  words 
of  public  indignation.  The  District  of 
Columbia  needs  financial  resources  to 
provide  the  manpower,  training,  new 
facilities,  and  equipment  and  information 
systems — to  prevent  crime  before  it  oc- 
curs, to  process  offenders  swiftly  and  to 
develop  programs  which  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  crime  by  offenders  ancl  return 
them  to  useful  lives. 

Equally  important,  the  police  and  gov- 
errmient officials  of  the  District  need 
the  personal  support  of  every  citizen  who 
lives  here  and  of  the  Congress.  So  long 
as  I  am  President.  I  will  take  every  step 
necessary  to  control  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  to  make  it  a  community  of  safe 
streets  and  homes,  free  from  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime. 

My  message  on  the  District's  budget 
described  some  of  the  efforts  we  must 
make:  A  further  increase  in  police  sal- 
aries, additional  funds  to  improve  police 
planning,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation, more  police  officers,  particu- 
larly sergeants  to  improve  supervision, 
additional  funds  for  our  efforts  to  curb 
juvenile  delinquency,  expanded  assist- 
ance for  the  planning,  construction,  and 
modernization  of  courts  and  correctional 
facilities. 

To  support  these  efforts,  I  am  request- 
ing $11.6  million — a  20-percent  in- 
crease— in  the  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  District  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional activities.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  this  vital  request. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Action  on  the  District's  budget  alone 
is  not  enough.  Our  laws — and  the  weap- 
ons of  those  who  enforce  our  laws — must 
be  strengthened.  I  propose  a  10-point 
progi-am  to  achieve  this  objective. 

1.    GUN    CONTROL 

Pistols  are  relatively  easy  to  purchase 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the 
Crime  Commission  found,  "almost  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  fill  out  a  form  and 
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wait  for  48  hours  can  buy  a  handgun." 
The  only  persons  who  may  not  put  chase 
handgmis  are  minors,  the  mental  y  ill. 
drug  addicts,  and  convicted  felon;.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  Im  livid- 
ual  has  any  need  to  purchase  a  i)istoI. 
Pistols  may  also  be  purchased  by]  mail 
without  restriction. 

Any  person  who  is  not  a  felon  oi  drug 
addict  may  possess  a  pistol  in  the  Dis- 
trict.   It  makes  no  difference  wheth  er  he 


is  mentally  111,  a  minor,  or  a  chronic 
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holic, whether  the  weapon  was  obtained 
legally  or  illegally  or  whether  there  Is  any 
need  for  possession  of  the  weapon, 

Between  July  1,  1965,  and  Jure  30, 
1966,  1,850  major  crimes  were  committed 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbia  with  pistols: 
73  homicides,  640  assaults,  1,137|  rob- 
beries and  attempted  robberies. 

No  civilized  community  in  the  20th 
century  should  permit  a  situation  such 
as  this  to  exist.  Experience  in  citie^  that 
regulate  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
handguns  and  the  studies  of  the  (?rime 
Commission  clearly  show  that  strict  con- 
trols can  strengthen  our  efforts  to  r  »duce 
violent  crimes.  Such  controls  cnrmot 
eliminate  the  danger  of  violence  i:i  our 
society.  But  they  can  help  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  of  dangerous  and  irrefpon- 
sible  hands. 

As  the  District  Crime  CommissioA  em- 
phasized. New  York  City,  with  the  most 
stringent  pistol  control  law  in  the  coun- 
try, has  many  crimes  committed  with 
handguns,  but  the  relative  numb;r  of 
such  crimes  is  significantly  less  thpn  in 
the  District. 

The  District  had  a  handgun  mlirder 
rate  of  9.1  per  100,000  of  population  in 
fiscal  1966,  New  York  City  had  a  r^te  of 
only  1.7.  The  handgun  assault  rati!  was 
79.8  in  the  District,  but  only  20  in  New 
York.  The  handgun  robbery  rate  was 
141.7  in  the  District,  but  only  4^.4  in 
New  York. 

I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Prohibit  possession  of  firearm^  by 
minors,  ch'-onic  alcoholics,  and  the  pien- 
tally  ill,  as  well  as  felons  and  drug  a<|dicts 
who  are  covered  by  existing  law. 

Prohibit  purchase  of  flrearmi  by 
chronic  alcoholics,  as  well  as  minor?,  the 
mentally  ill.  felons,  and  drug  addict^  who 
are  now  covered.  1 

Require  that  any  person  desiring  to 
purchase,  possess,  or  carry  a  pistpl  in 
public  obtain  a  license  which  will  be 
granted  only  if  he  can  show  thait  'he 
needs  the  weapon  to  protect  his  person 
or  property.  | 

Prohibit  anyone  from  carrying  rifles 
and  shotguns  in  p  iblic.  unless  unloaded 
and  properly  encased.  ' 

Authorize  the  courts  to  impos^  In- 
creased penalties  where  a  firearm  is|  used 
In  the  commission  of  a  robbery. 

2.    POWER   TO    ARREST    wrTHOUT    A    WARI 

At  present  District  police  ofQcer^  are 
authorized  to  arrest  without  a  wa^^rant 
only  when  they  have  reason  to  bdlieve 
that  the  person  has  committed  an  aj-med 
robbery,  murder,  or  some  other  felony,  or 
one  of  a  limited  number  of  misdeniean- 
ors,  such  as  possession  of  narcotics  or 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon.  The  cjollce 
today  may  not  arrest  a  person  \^hom 
they  believe  has  committed  other  sefious 
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offenses,  such  as  an  assault  or  unlawful 
entry,  without  first  obtaining  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  extend  the 
authority  of  police  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  to  additional  serious  offenses, 
such  as  assault,  unlawful  entry,  and  at- 
tempted housebreaking.  This  will  allow 
the  police  to  respond  more  quickly  and 
effectively  to  criminal  acts  threatening 
serious  harm  to  our  citizens. 

3.    WITNESSES 

Of  vital  importance  to  crime  control 
and  any  criminal  prosecution  is  the 
availability  of  witnesses  and  their  free- 
dom from  threats  and  intimidation. 

Existing  laws  provide  ample  protec- 
tions against  intimidation  of  witnesses — 
but  only  after  charges  have  been  filed. 
It  is  not  a  crime  to  bribe  or  threaten 
persons  with  vital  information  before 
charges  have  been  filed. 

I  recommend  that  the  obstruction  of 
justice  statute  be  extended  to  cover  inter- 
ference with  criminal  investigations  be- 
fore charges  have  been  filed. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  police  to  take 
custody  of  material  witnesses  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  must  be  clarified. 

I  recommend  that  the  police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  given  authority 
to  take  custody  of  a  material  witness 
whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  not  be  available  to  testify  in  court. 
After  the  witness  has  been  taken  into 
custody,  he  would  be  promptly  brought 
before  a  judicial  oflBcer  who  could  either 
set  conditions  upon  his  release  to  insure 
reappearance  or  make  arrangements  for 
taking  his  deposition  prior  to  release. 

4.     CTIATIONS     BEFORE     AND     AFTER     ARREST     FOR 
CERTAIN    OFFENSES 

District  police  today  spend  enormous 
amounts  of  time  guarding  and  trans- 
pwrting  persons  arrested  for  minor  of- 
fenses. Even  where  the  offense  is  minor 
and  identity  of  the  offender  clear,  the 
police  must  in  each  case  arrest  the 
offender  and  take  him  to  the  station- 
house  before  he  can  be  released  with 
orders  to  reappear  for  trial  or  a  hearing 
to  determine  whether  a  trial  should  be 
held.  This  must  be  done  even  if  the 
offense  involves  nothing  more  than  an- 
noying a  neighbor  or  refusing  to  move 
on  when  asked  by  some  local  official. 
This  results  in  an  inexcusable  waste  of 
police  time  and  energy  and  often  pre- 
vents the  police  from  fulfilling  more 
important  duties. 

New  York,  California,  and  several 
other  States  have  resolved  this  problem 
by  authorizing  the  police  to  issue  cita- 
tions to  persons  they  consider  reliable 
to  require  a  subsequent  appearance  in 
court  or  at  the  police  station. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  give  the 
police  discretion  to  issue  citations  for 
certain  minor  offenses  requiring  subse- 
quent apF>earance  by  the  suspect. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  court  of 
general  sessions  would  determine  the 
types  of  offenses  which  would  fall  within 
this  procedure.  The  proposal  would 
enable  the  pwlice  to  release  reliable  per- 
sons at  the  place  of  arrest  or  the 
stationhouse,  thus  conserving  valuable 
police  time  for  more  Important  crime 
detection  and  protection  duties. 


5.    BAIL    SUPERVTilON 


Much  can — and  should — be  done  to 
Improve  our  bail  practices. 

We  are  now  making  every  effort  to 
speed  up  the  judicial  process,  to  shorten 
the  periods  between  arrest  and  trial  and 
between  conviction  and  appeal.  This 
would  limit  the  period  during  which 
the  suspect  is  at  large  pending  trial  or 
appeal. 

In  addition,  we  must  minimize  the 
risk  to  society  created  by  releasing  per- 
sons before  their  trial. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Corrections  to  super\ise 
persons  released  pending  trial.  This 
legislation  would  make  possible  more 
careful  supervision  of  persons  released 
on  bail  and  would  help  the  released 
person  obtain  needed  counseling  and 
assistance. 

6.    PROCEDURES     UPON     PLEA     OF     INSANITY 

Existing  procedures  governing  the  de- 
fense of  insanity  contribute  neither  to 
judicial  efBciency  nor  to  protection  of 
the  rights  of  criminal  defendants.  A 
criminal  defendant  need  not  notify  the 
prosecution  or  the  court  that  he  intends 
to  raise  the  defense  of  insanity.  He  can 
wait  until  the  prosecution  has  completed 
the  presentation  of  its  case  and  then 
submit  this  complex  defense. 

As  a  result  the  prosecutor  must  either 
make  extensive  and  costly  preparations 
which  may  not  be  necessary  or  enter  the 
trial  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  issue. 
If  the  prosecution  is  not  prepared  and 
insanity  is  raised,  a  delay  in  the  trial  is 
unavoidable.  But  even  where  the  trial 
is  delayed,  the  government  may  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  its  case  prop- 
erly. 

I  recommend  that  counsel  for  a  de- 
fendant who  proposes  to  plead  insanity 
be  required  to  give  advance  notice  to 
the  prosecution. 

This  would  protect  the  public  against 
needless  expense,  where  insanity  is  not 
in  issue.  It  would  protect  the  courts,  the 
prosecution,  and  the  defendant  against 
needless  delay,  where  insanity  is  unex- 
pectedly raised. 

7.  CIVIL  COMMITMENT  FOR  NARCOTICS  OFFENSES 

Last  year  I  proposed  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  to  permit  civil 
commitment  of  certain  narcotic  addicts. 
As  I  said  at  that  time: 

Our  continued  Insistence  on  treating  drug 
addicts,  once  apprehended,  as  criminals  Is 
neither  humane  nor  effective.  It  has  neither 
curtailed  nor  prevented  crime. 

I  now  recommend  legislation  to  broad- 
en the  act's  applicability  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Full  criminal  sanctions  must  be  re- 
tained against  the  pushers  who  peddle 
narcotics — those  who  corrupt  our  chil- 
dren and  destroy  the  lives  of  the  young 
on  whom  they  prey.  But  we  must  begin 
to  provide  treatment  for  those  who  are 
addicted  to  drugs.  We  must  attempt  "to 
eliminate  the  hunger  for  drugs  that  leads 
so  many  into  lives  of  crime  and  degrada- 
tion." 

8.     ALCOHOLIC    OFFFNSES 

In  fiscal  1965  there  were  44,000  arrests 
for  intoxication  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  represents  50  percent  of  all 
nontrafflc  arrests.    A  few  of  these  arrests 
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were  accompanied  by  assaults  or  other 
serious  offenses.  Most,  however,  involved 
nothing  more  than  intoxication — and 
often  just  the  intoxication  of  a  chronic 
alcoholic. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  waste  of 
resources — police,  courts,  and  prisons. 
Alcoholism,  as  both  the  National  and 
District  Crime  Commissions  pointed  out, 
is  not  a  criminal  problem.  It  is  a  health 
problem.  Alcoholics  should  not  be  ar- 
rested.   They  should  be  treated. 

I  recommend  that  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict be  clarified  so  that  police  and  Health 
Department  personnel  can  take  intoxi- 
cated persons  not  to  a  jail,  but  to  a  medi- 
cal facility  where  they  can  receive  proper 
treatment.  Intoxication  would  be  a 
criminal  offense  only  when  accompanied 
by  conduct  which  endangers  other  per- 
sons or  property. 

9.     CRIMINAL     LAW     AND     PROCEDURE 

The  criminal  code  of  the  District  needs 
complete  modernization  and  revision.  It 
was  last  codified  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  District  Crime  Commis- 
sion cites  many  examples  of  vague,  con- 
fusing, archaic,  and  conflicting  pro- 
visions of  substance  and  procedure.  The 
District  should  have  a  coherent  and  con- 
sistent framework  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  offenders  and  the  control 
of  crime. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Criminal  Laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  review, 
modernize,  and  clarify  the  District's 
Criminal  Code.  The  11-man  Commis- 
sion would  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  House  and  Senate,  from 
the  courts  of  the  District  and  from  the 
public  at  large. 

10.    CRIMINAL   STATISTICS 

The  District  must  have  a  reliable 
means  of  discovering  the  effectiveness  ol 
its  efforts  to  control  crime.  The  repo- 1 
of  the  Crime  Commission  points  out  sub- 
stantial gaps  in  the  criminal  information 
system.  Police,  courts,  and  correctional 
and  Juvenile  Institutions  maintain  sepa- 
rate and  uncoordinated  records,  often 
creating  conflicts  in  statistics  and  leaving 
the  community  without  a  comprehensive 
view  of  its  criminal  process.  More  sig- 
nificant, the  policymakers  in  the  District 
and  the  senior  police  officials  lack  the  in- 
formation essential  to  evaluate  new  and 
lasting  crime  control  programs. 

I  have  asked  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  create  a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics. The  Bureau  would  supply  crime 
control  agencies  in  the  District  with  ac- 
curate data  essential  to  their  planning 
and  evaluation  functions  and  would  end 
duplication  of  effort  in  data  collection. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

The  District  must  be  given  the  total 
resources  necessary  to  mount  an  effective 
attack  on  crime.  Its  laws — and  law- 
enforcement  officers — must  be  strength- 
ened. But  we  must  also  Improve  our 
techniques  for  crime  prevention,  for 
processing  offenders,  and  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  convicted. 

We  must  make  additional  efforts  to 
stop  crime  where  It  most  frequently  be- 
gins—with  the  young  offender: 

In  the  16  years  from  1950  to  1965, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  persons  arrested 


in  the  District  for  serious  crimes  were 
under  18. 

In  1965  arrests  of  youth  offenders 
under  18  for  serious  crimes  increased  by 
53  percent  over  1960;  adult  arrests  de- 
creased 11  percent  during  this  same 
period. 

In  1965,  children  15  years  and  younger 
accounted  for  36  percent  of  all  house- 
breaking arrests  and  27  percent  of  all 
robbery  and  auto  theft  arrests. 

In  January  1967,  there  were  more 
youth  offenders  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  than  in  any  prior  month. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report 
stresses  the  need  for  improving  our  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  our  young  offenders 
and  restore  them  to  useful  and  produc- 
tive lives.  But  as  the  Commission 
stated: 

The  most  productive  approach  for  both  the 
potential  offender  and  the  community  is  to 
prevent  delinquency  before  It  begins. 

It  will  be  neither  simple  nor  cheap  to 
halt  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime.  But 
we  must  commit  the  necessary  resources. 
I  have  recommended  in  the  budget  ur- 
gently needed  funds  to  strengthen  and 
improve  a  variety  of  District  programs — 
education,  recreation,  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  the  Juvenile  Court. 

I  have  requested  funds  for  a  major 
summer  program  which  will  provide  rec- 
reation, training,  and  employment  for 
disadvantaged  youth. 

I  have  also  asked  for  funds  to  expand 
the  Roving  Leader  program  which  has 
had  such  marked  success  in  dealing  with 
gangs  and  delinquency-prone  youth. 
These  funds  will  permit  the  expansion  of 
programs  removing  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
the  various  rehabilitative  services  af- 
forded the  youth  in  trouble. 

Consistency  in  these  efforts,  coordina- 
tion of  present  youth  programs,  public 
and  private,  and  development  of  new  pre- 
vention techniques  are  essential.  The 
Crime  Commission  proposed  that  a 
Youth  Services  Office  be  established  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  establish  a 
District  Youth  Services  Office  to  plan 
and  direct  all  the  services  needed  to  com- 
bat juvenile  delinquency. 

This  Office,  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Crime  Commission,  would  encour- 
age maximum  efforts  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  as  well  as  by  private 
individuals.  It  would  make  available 
through  one  source  all  the  specialized 
services — counseling,  remedial  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  employment 
assistance,  and  health  and  recreational 
services — needed  by  the  young,  their  par- 
ents, school  personnel,  and  other  persons 
working  with  the  youth  of  the  District. 
It  would  test  new  ways  to  prevent  and 
control  delinquency  and  to  restore  the 
troubled  youth  to  a  satisfying  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

ADMINISTRATION     OP    JUSTICE 

We  must  make  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  Crime  Commission's 
study  of  the  District  courts  is  particu- 
larly disturbing.  The  Commission 
points  out  that  offenders  are  released 
and  not  tried — not  from  any  deliberate 


policy  of  leniency  or  softness,  but  rather 
from  the  pressures  of  sheer  numbers  and 
impossible  caseloads. 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  number  of  felony 
prosecutions  was  substantially  less  than 
it  was  15  years  ago — in  the  face  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  amount  of  crime 
and  the  number  of  arrests. 

In  fiscal  1965.  only  15  percent  of  the 
adult  felony  charges  filed  by  the  police 
resulted  in  felony  prosecutions  in  the 
District  court. 

An  efficient  police  department  is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  a  judicial  sys- 
tem fully  capable  of  dealing  swiftly  and 
fairly  with  persons  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice. 

The  courts  and  the  bar  are  already 
engaged  in  serious  efforts  to  find  solu- 
tions. The  District  court  and  the  court 
of  general  sessions  have  made  signifi- 
cant strides  in  improving  their  proce- 
dures for  handling  criminal  cases. 

The  judicial  council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  is  preparing  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  handle  the  stag- 
gering— and  increasing — caseload  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  and  to  improve 
the  processing  of  criminal  cases  in  all  of 
our  courts.  One  promising  method  being 
explored  is  a  program  for  round-the- 
clock  processing  of  arrested  persons  and 
night  sessions  of  court. 

The  judicial  council  is  also  at  work 
on  another  recommendation  of  the 
Crime  Commission — the  proposal  for  a 
family  court  which  would  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  juvenile  court,  the 
domestic  relations  branch  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions,  and  the  Mental 
Health  Commission. 

The  need  to  find  solutions  remains  ur- 
gent. I  pledge  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  executive 
branch  to  these  efforts.  I  have  asked 
the  District  Commissioners  and  the  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  to  review  promptly 
any  recommendations  for  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  made  by  the  courts  or 
the  judicial  council  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  implement  them. 

CORRECTIONS 

We  must  make  improvements  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  convicted  offender. 
The  report  of  the  Crime  Commission 
makes  clear  that  the  problem  which  the 
District  faces  is  not  too  much  probation 
and  parole. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  re- 
vealed that  two-thirds  of  those  convicted 
of  felonies  in  the  District  have  already 
served  at  least  one  prison  term.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  found  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  felony  offenders 
were  imemployed  when  they  committed 
their  most  recent  crime. 

No  matter  how  long  the  sentences, 
most  prisoners  will  eventually  be  re- 
turned to  the  community.  The  quality 
of  the  help  they  receive  in  prison  and 
after  release  in  building  new  lives  for 
themselves  makes  the  critical  difference. 

The  District's  correctional  system  is 
in  need  of  modern  facilities,  more  spe- 
cialized personnel  to  provide  counseling 
and  vocational  training,  "halfway" 
houses  to  provide  support  during  the 
critical  release  period  and  community 
support  to  provide  emplosmient  for  per- 
sons with  criminal  records. 
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The  budget  I  have  recommended  to 
the  Congress  will  permit  the  District  to 
begin  to  overcome  these  deficlenc  es  and 
to  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
It  will: 

Permit  planning  of  a  modern  deten- 
tion, diagnostic,  and  treatment  fa(  ility  to 
replace  the  District  jail  and  the  1  Mstrict 
Receiving  Home. 

Allow  closer  supervision  and  im  proved 
counseling,  training,  and  employment 
services  for  prisoners  before  ami  after 
release. 

Provide  greater  services  for  yoith  of- 
fenders and  an  expanded  work-faining 
program  to  assist  in  the  transitio  n  from 
jail  to  meaningful  employment. 

I  strongly  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  these  recommendations 

I  also  recommend  that  the  l^'ederal 
Pi-ison  Industries  be  authorized  to  man- 
age and  operate  the  industrial  p  -ogram 
of  the  District's  correctional  instil  utions. 
This  agency,  which  has  an  enviaMe  rec- 
ord of  success  in  Federal  prisons,  will 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  Dis- 
trict in  improving  prison  vocational 
training  and  employment  opportinities. 

This  is  the  immediate  battle  pi  in  in  a 
total  campaign  to  assure  law  and  order 
for  the  District.  Some  parts  requ  re  leg- 
islation. Some  require  funds.  Some 
require  improvements  in  proceduies  that 
courts,  agencies,  and  administrate  )rs  can 
themselves  put  into  effect.  A  fai  ure  on 
any  front  in  this  war  weakens  the  efforts 
on  all  the  others.  Every  course  r  lust  be 
pursued.    We  must  not  fail. 

I  pledge  myself— and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress— to  take  every  step  which  s  nec- 
essary to  ultimate  success  in  ou-  drive 
against  crime.  We  must  pursui  every 
avenue  and  use  every  weapon  which 
holds  promise  of  advancing  this  effort. 
We  will  need  the  total  commitment  and 
cooperation  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  District,  if  we  are  to  have  a  city 
where  civic  order  and  social  justi:e  pre- 
vail. 

As  I  said  in  my  message  on  ci  ime  in 
America: 

Public  order  Is  the  first  business  of  gov- 
ernment. 

in.    THE  DISTRICT  AS  THE  CAPrTAl 

The  District,  as  the  Nation's  Capital, 
must  be  able  to  serve  the  national  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  founded.  lis  great 
avenues  must  be  preserved  as  a  [tribute 
to  the  past  and  an  inspiration  for  the 
future.  It  should  afford  unpaj-alleled 
opportunities  for  the  great  scholars  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  It  muit  make 
every  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  emis- 
saries from  abroad.  It  must  contnnually 
explore  new  ways  to  improve  itk  over- 
loaded transportation  facilities. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENtTE  COMMISSION 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Enstrict's 
most  important  thoroughfare,  is  tae  sym- 
bolic link  between  the  White  Hoiise  and 
the  Capitol.  Throughout  our  history  it 
has  been  the  scene  of  ceremonies  cele- 
brating our  triumphs  and  our  tragedies. 

Yet  it  has  been  allowed  to  wear  down 
and  become  unworthy  of  Its  role.  La  tem- 
porary Commission  created  by  E^^cutlve 
order  is  now  engaged  in  bringingi  to  the 
avenue  the  dignity  and  grandeu^  which 
it  should  have. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Congress  sup- 
port these  efforts  by  prompt  approval  of 
the  bill  establishing  a  statutory  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

WOODaOW  WILSON  CENTER  FOR  SCHOLARS 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Com- 
mission, created  by  the  Congress  in  1961, 
recently  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Center  for  Scholars  at  Market 
Square  as  a  living  memorial  to  that  great 
President. 

The  proposal  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Commission  has  much  to  commend  it. 
Because  of  its  broad  educational  aspects, 
I  am  appointing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. I  am  asking  him,  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  to  conduct  a  study 
to  develop  a  detailed  proposal  for  the 
Center.  When  that  study  is  completed, 
I  will  make  further  recommendations  to 
the  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Center  will 
serve  as  a  place  for  bringing  together 
scholars  and  students  from  other  coun- 
tines  to  increase  understanding  among 
oeoples  of  the  world,  as  well  as  an  im- 
portant educational  institution. 

INTERNATIONAL    CENTER 

For  the  District  to  serve  its  purpose  as 
the  Nation's  Capital,  it  must  provide  for 
the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations. 
Increasingly,  the  unavailability  of  space 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  becoming  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. 

Many  new  countries  require  but  have 
been  imable  to  secure  adequate  space  for 
their  chanceries.  Many  older  countries 
which  are  seeking  larger  quarters  are 
having  similar  difficulties.  The  problem 
has  become  an  imnecessary  irritant  in 
our  international  relationships. 

I  recommend  legislation  which,  con- 
sistent with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
District  citizens,  would  specify  an  area 
northwest  of  Washington  Circle  to  be 
available  for  foreign  chanceries  and  the 
offices    of    international    organizations. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  land  in  this  area 
for  appropriate  disposition,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  determine,  to  foreign 
governments  and  international  organi- 
zations. 

TRANSPORTATION    CENTER 

Last  year,  important  decisions  by  the 
Congress  and  by  local  government  agen- 
cies cleared  the  way  for  the  development 
of  highway  and  mass  transit  systems  re- 
quired to  handle  the  growing  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion. Meanwhile,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  Is  recommending 
that  a  major  transportation  center  be 
developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union 
Station,  where  railroads,  mass  transit, 
and  highways  will  come  together. 

I  am  asking  the  Planning  Commission 
to  take  the  lead,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  to  conduct  a  detailed 
study  of  this  recommendation  and  to  de- 
termine how  such  a  center  might  be  de- 
signed and  brought  into  being.  This 
study  will  be  closely  coordinated  with 
the  planning  for  the  Visitors  Center 
which  the  Congress  has  already  author- 
ized. 


CONCLUSION 


It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  our  goal 
for  the  Nation's  Capital — a  city  in  which 
all  Americans  can  take  pride.  The 
problems  to  which  this  message  is  pri- 
marily directed — better  government  and 
crime — will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
Dedicated  and  persistent  efforts  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  private  organizations,  pri- 
vate businesses,  and  by  the  District  and 
Federal  Government  wUl  be  required. 

The  task  is  difficult  and  success  will 
take  time.  We  must — and  we  will — 
succeed. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  27, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundiT  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  28, 1967,  in 
order  that  I  may  accompany  the  Vice 
President  on  a  trip  which  he  is  making  to 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clocK 
noon  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  March  1. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PASTORE  AND  OTHER  SEN- 
ATORS ON  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, at  the  conclusion  of  the  3  hours  per- 
taining to  germaneness  imder  the  Pas- 
tore  rule,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
itor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
and  other  Senators  may  be  recognized 
for  a  series  of  round -robin  speeches  on 
a  subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  wondering  how 
these  unanimous-consent  requests  tie  in 
with  the  desire  of  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
pending  military  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  reach  a  vote  on  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  amendments  that 
the  Senate  has  been  notified  will  be  of- 
fered, some  of  which  are  at  the  desk  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  my  intention  to  call  up  my  proposals 
tomorrow.  I  have  a  rather  lengthy 
speech  to  make  today.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  Senators  wish  to  speak, 
but  I  am  informed  that  other  Senators 
wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator like  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
earlier  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  a  very  impor- 
tant committee  meeting  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  amendments  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  *> 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  In  a 
position  to  acquaint  us  now  with  the 
proposals  that  he  expects  to  offer? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  at  the  desk.  I 
explained  them  at  some  length  last 
week.  Generally  speaking,  they  would 
carry  out  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  bombing  in  Vietnam;  the 
number  of  troops  we  would  have  In  Viet- 
nam Without  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  would 


encourage  an  opening  of  negotiations  to 
conclude  hostilities  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
in  addition  to  the  proposals  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  an- 
other proposal  will  be  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  advise  us  about  his 
amendment  to  rule  XXII? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  soon  as  the  Senate 
returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
organization bill,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
call  up,  under  limited  time,  if  that  is 
acceptable,  the  five  remaining  amend- 
ments which  have  not  yet  been  disposed 
of.    When  that  will  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
most  cooperative.  Had  the  opportunity 
offered  itself  last  week,  he  would  have 
offered  his  amendments  at  that  time. 
But  because  of  the  circumstances,  he 
graciously  agreed  to  postpone  calling 
them  up  until  the  Senate  could  dispose 
of  the  military  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


REPORT    OF    ARCHITECT    OF    THE 
CAPITOL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  his  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures, during  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1966;  which  was  ordered 
to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION   OP  MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  28 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, to  request  the  Department  of  Etefense 
to  establish  an  adequate  and  permanent 
national  cemetery  system  available  with 
burial  spaces  In  national  cemeteries  for  all 
U.S.  military  service  men  and  women  who 
are  entitled  to  the  same  and  wish  to  be 
Interred  there 

Whereas,  figures,  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
show  that  of  the  4,873  servicemen  who  lost 
their  lives  In  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  period,  873  or  20.4  percent 
were  burled  In  national  cemeteries.  Al- 
though one  In  five  were  actually  Interred  In 
national  cemeteries,  many  more  would  prob- 
ably have  also  been  burled  In  a  national 
cemetery  had  there  been  available  space  near 
the  home  of  next  of  kin,  and 

Whereas,  over  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  federal  agencies  to  sharply  curtail  or 
do  away  altogether  with  any  further  provi- 
sion for  national  cemeteries.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  stated  unequlvocably,  "We 
continue  to  believe  that  expansion  of  the 
national  cemetery  Is  undesirable.  The  Ad- 
ministration firmly  believes  that  funeral 
benefits  now  paid  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 


tration and  under  Social  Security  are  far 
preferable  to  the  furnishing  of  Interment 
faclUtles  by  the  Government.  Legislation  to 
this  end  would  not  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President,"  and 

Whereas,  present-day  burial  expenses  are 
sufficiently  high  without  placing  on  the  vet- 
eran's and  serviceman's  dependent  the  added 
cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot,  and 

Whereas,  the  burial  aUowances  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  that  provided  un- 
der Social  Security  are  far  toq  meager  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most  \eterans  and 
servicemen,  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
advised  Congress  that,  "The  Administration 
has  determined  that  It  Is  opposed  to  any 
further  expansion  of  the  present  national 
cemetery  system  with  the  exception  of  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery."  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
present  Administration  Is  determined  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  system  Just  as  soon 
as  present  facilities  are  exhausted.  This 
procedure  Is  a  departure  from  the  long-time 
precedent  that  veterans  who  have  served 
their  nation  In  time  of  war  are  entitled  to 
burial  sites  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
That  we  strongly  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  neces- 
sary to  forestall  the  present  plans  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Administra- 
tion, and  to  oppose  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  supports  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  no  further  expansion 
of  the  national  cemetery  system,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, as  many  national  cemeteries  have  al- 
ready exhausted  available  space  and  several 
others  are  scheduled  for  closing  this  year 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  requested  to  establish  an  adequate  and 
permanent  national  cemetery  system  to  make 
national  cemeteries  available  with  burial 
spaces  for  all  U.S.  military  service  men  and 
women  who  are  entitled  to  the  same,  and 
wish  to  be  Interred  there,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of 
the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  L.  Schultz,  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  the  Honorable  Mike  J.  Mans- 
field, Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.;  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C:  the  Hon- 
orable James  F.  Battln,  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C;  and  the  Honorable 
Arnold  H.  Olsen,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Joint 
Resolution  originated  in  the  House. 

Edna  J.  Hinman, 

Chief  clerk. 
James  R.  Felt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Tiaa  James. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     OP 
SOUTH    CAROLINA    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holl- 
ings],  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  concurrent  resolution  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  advertise,  sell  and  deliver 
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master  keys  and  master  key  set^ 
may  be  used  by  unauthorized 
commit    larceny,    burglary,    an< 
crimes. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be 
in    the    Congressional    Record 
close  of  my  remarks  and  that  it 
propriately  referred. 

The    concurrent    resolution 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Poaf, 
and  Civil  Service,  as  follows 
s.  191 
(Adopted  February  22,  1967) 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorli  llze  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ei  lact  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
advertise,  sell  and  deliver  master  l;ey8  and 
master  key  sets  which  may  be  used  by  un- 
authorized persons  to  commit  larceny,  bur- 
glary and  other  crimes 
Whereas,   the  General  Assembly  <^i  South 
Carolina  has  become  aware  recently 
United  States  malls  are  being  use<i  to  ad- 
vertise,   sell    and    deliver    master    loeys    and 
master  key  sets  which  unlock  largi  groups 
of   door   locks,    vehicle  switches   aqd   other 
locking  devices;   and  I 

Whereas,  the  receipt  by  persons  wljthin  the 
State  of  originals  of  Exhibit  "A"  bears  wit- 
ness to  this  practice  of  using  the  mnils;  and 
Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
that  the  continued  commerce  throjugh  the 
mails  of  advertisement  for  and  delivery  of 
these  master  keys  and  key  sets  rejpresents 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  property  Shrough- 
out  the  Nation,  and  an  unnecessary  Itempta- 
tlon  toward  crime,  especially  for  young  peo- 
ple.   Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  kouse  of 
Representatives  concurring:  1 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  ptates  Is 
requested  to  enact  legislation  to  [prohibit 
the  use  of  the  malls  to  advertise,  sellj  and  de- 
liver master  keys  and  key  sets  without  re- 
striction, regulation  and  control.       1 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copj  of  thla 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Preffldent  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  pouse  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  i  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  to  each  membet  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  Sou^h  Caro- 
lina. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  O] 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Coinmlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

William  Matson  Roth,  of  California,  to  be 
special  representative  for  trade  negojblatlons, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary; 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut 
United    States    Alternate    Governor 
Inter- American  Development  Bank; 

Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  of  Oregoi,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  General  Advisory  Ccanmlttee 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disartnament 
Agency;   and 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  Neiw  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secertary  of  State . 


to  be 

of    the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMFr- 
TEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  rep)rts  of 
treaties  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  from  the  CoDuqlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  H,  89tb   Congress,  sec<^d  ses- 


sion, Exploration  of  the  Sea  Convention 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  1): 

Executive  T,  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
Notes  Amending  the  Convention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  1 ) ; 

Executive  U,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas   (Ex.  Rept.  No. 

1): 

Executive  Q,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Convention  of  Mar  del  Plata  on  Facili- 
tation of  International  Waterborne  Trans- 
portation (Ex.  Rept.  No.  2) ; 

Executive  R,  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
Convention  on  Facilitation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  2) ; 

Executive  K,  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
Customs  Convention  on  the  Temporary  Im- 
portation of  Professional  Equipment  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  3); 

Executive  L,  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
Customs  Convention  on  the  ATA  Carnet  for 
the  Temporary  Admission  of  Goods  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  3); 

Executive  M,  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
Customs  Convention  Regarding  ECS  Garnets 
for  Conunerclal  Samples  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  3» ; 

Executive  J.  89th  Congress,  second  session, 
Customs  Convention  on  Containers  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  3) ;  and 

Executive  N,  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Customs  Convention  on  the  Interna- 
tional Transport  of  Goods  Under  Cover  of 
TIR  Garnets   (Ex.  Rept.  No.  3). 


BILLS     AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1082.  A  bill  to  require  that  medicine 
cabinets  used  in  federally  assisted  homing 
be  equipped  with  latches  designed  to  prevent 
young  children  from  gaining  access  to  the 
contents  of  such  cabinets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  permit  Federal  credit  unions 
to  make  long-term  loans  secured  by  real 
estate; 

S.  1084.  A  bin  to  permit  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  voluntary 
payroll  allotment;  and 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan,  investment, 
dividend  and  reserve  provisions;  to  require 
the  establishment  of  an  education  commit- 
tee; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jointly  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  propKSsed  Skyline  Drive  Recrea- 
tion Way  in  the  Mantl-LaSal  and  Flshlake 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Golden 
Circle  national  scenic  pyarkway  complex  con- 
necting the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  In  the  southern  part  of  Utah 
with  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  situated  In  northern  Arizona, 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  southwestern 
Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  1088.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1089.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  H  4  a 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

S.  1090.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  O'Brien 
Dieselectric  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Ok 
Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson) : 

S.  1092.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  and  other  lands  for  a  Nationwide 
System  of  Scenic  Rivers,  to  provide  a  proce- 
dxire  for  adding  additional  lands  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  sepairate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

CONGRATULATIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  PUERTO  RICO  ON 
THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S. 
CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  MoNTOYA)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res.  86)  to  extend  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Congress  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th  anniversary  of 
U.S.  citizenship,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AMENDMENT  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATIVE  TO  REPORT- 
ING OF  PERSONAL  ASSETS  AND 
LXABrLITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
the  following  resolution   (S.  Res.  87); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  87 

Besolved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"BULB   — 
"Reporting  of  personal  assets  and  liabilities 

"1.  Each  individual  who  Is  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum  on  April  15  of  any  year 
shall  file  with  the  Comptroller  General  on  or 
before  such  date — 

"(a)  a  financial  statement  listing  both  as- 
sets and  liabilities  (exclusive  of  Items  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  having  a  fair  market 
value  of  not  more  than  $5,000)  held  by  him 
or  his  spouse,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  as  of  January  1  of  such  year;  and 

"(b)  a  copy  of  any  Income  tax  return  filed 
by  him  with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  the  most  recent  taxable  year  ending  prior 
to  such  date. 

"2.  Both  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  authorized  to  exam- 
ine the  reports  and  copies  of  Income  tax  re- 
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turns  required  to  be  filed  with  them  under 
this  Section,  and  in  any  case  In  which  such 
examination  discloses  evidence  of  any  im- 
propriety relating  to  the  discharge  of  the 
official  function  or  duties  of  the  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  filing  the  report  or  copy 
of  return  or  of  a  violation  by  such  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  or  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  further  Investigation  with  respect 
to  such  impropriety  or  violation  as  It  or  he 
deems  necessary  to  establish  the  facts  with 
respect  thereto. 

"3.  If  after  such  further  investigation 
either  the  Comptroller  General  or  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  such  Impropriety  or  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  it  or  he  shall  make  a 
report  thereon  to  the  Senate  and.  If  In  its 
opinion  or  in  his  opinion  such  violation  of 
law  has  occurred,  to  the  Attorney  General. 

"4.  As  used  in  this  Section,  the  term 
'officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate'  means — 

" (a )   Members  of  the  Senate: 

"(b)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

"(ci  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate; 

"(d)  the  legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  that  office; 

"(e)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

"(f)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(g)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  If 
such  employee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(h)  an  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(1)  an  employee  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


REFERENCE  OF  SENATE  BILL  1089 
TO  THE  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER 
OF  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A 
REPORT  THEREON 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  88) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.   88 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1089)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  H  &  H  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc.",  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  958),  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


REFERENCE  OF  SENATE  BILL  1090 
TO  THE  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  RE- 
PORT THEREON 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  89) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
GXIII 290— Part  4 


S.  Res.  89 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1090)  entitled 
"A  Bill  for  the  relief  of  The  O'Brien  Dieselec- 
tric Corporation",  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  com- 
missioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  16,  1966  (80 
Stat.  958),  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any. 
legally  or  eqixitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


EQUIPMENT  OP  LATCHES  FOR  MED- 
ICINE CABINETS  TO  PREVENT 
CHILDREN  FROM  GAINING  ACCESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  medicine  cabinets  used  in 
federally  assisted  housing  be  equipped 
with  latches  designed  to  prevent  young 
children  from  gaining  access  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  cabinets. 

This  is  the  same  bill  I  introduced  last 
year,  when  crowded  committee  schedules 
did  not  permit  consideration  of  it.  I 
strongly  urge  consideration  of  the  bill 
early  in  this  Congress  because  the  lives 
of  literally  himdreds  of  children  may  de- 
pend upon  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1959  the  Accident 
Prevention  Committee  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  stated  that  ac- 
cidental poisoning  of  children  could  be 
drastically  reduced  if  homes  were 
equipped  with  safety  storage  cabinets  for 
medicines. 

The  committee,  working  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  sought  adoption 
of  a  plan  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  these 
cabinets  during  construction  or  remodel- 
ing of  every  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  plan  foundered  on 
the  rocks  of  bureaucracy  and  the  num- 
ber of  reported  cases  of  accidental  poi- 
sonings among  children  has  continued  to 
grow  year  by  year  since  then. 

In  1965,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  figures,  there  were  about 
148,000  reported  cases  of  accidental  poi- 
sonings among  children  under  5  years  of 
age  In  this  country.  An  estimated  400  of 
these  cases  resulted  in  death. 

And  not  all  of  the  cases  of  accidental 
poisonings  are  reported. 

The  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation recently  observed  that  there 
may  have  been  500,000  such  cases  in  the 
Nation  in  1966,  and  about  50,000  in  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  alone. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  began  Its 
activity  in  this  area,  more  children 
were  victims  of  accidental  poisoning  than 
of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  hepatitis,  and 
polio  combined. 

The  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Pharmaceutical  Association  has  been 
quoted  as  saying: 

Some  drug  poisoning  la  a  result  of  mis- 
taken over-dosing.  But  a  great  deal  of  It  1b 
like  any  other  household  poisoning — the  child 
simply  swallows  something  he  haa  found. 


I  understand  that  manufacturers  of 
medicines  voluntarily  have  agreed  to 
bottle  their  products  in  containers  with 
safety  caps  which  are  difficult  for  chil- 
dren to  remove.  This,  Indeed,  is  a  com- 
mendable step. 

But  pharmacists  recommend  that 
we  take  the  further  step  of  providing  a 
means  of  keeping  all  medicines  in  a 
locked  closet  out  of  children's  reach. 
Most  homes  do  not  have  such  cabinets, 
although  at  least  five  companies  manu- 
facture them  under  a  Government- 
owned  patent  which  is  available  to  all 
who  want  to  use  it. 

There  are  two  types  of  devices  cur- 
rently available — one  for  a  sliding  door 
cabinet  and  one  for  a  swing  door  cabinet. 
Beth  were  developed  from  a  prototype 
invented  by  Dr.  Elbert  L.  Chapman,  a 
retired  chief  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Division  of  Accident  Control,  who 
turned  the  patent  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  the  swing  door  cabinet,  there  Is  a 
three-button  device  with  the  buttons 
spaced  far  enough  apart  so  they  can  be 
controlled  only  by  an  adult  hand.  For 
the  sliding  door  cabinet,  there  is  a  knob 
device  with  finger  tabs  on  either  side 
which  must  be  squeezed  together  while 
the  knob  is  pushed  in  and  revolved. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
amends  eight  different  laws  and  applies 
the  same  standard  to  family  housing 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  agencies  which  administer 
these  programs  already  have  adopted 
various  standards  which  must  be  met, 
but  none  of  them  deal  with  safety  latches 
on  medicine  cabinets. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  standard 
for  all  of  the  programs,  I  felt  this  legis- 
lation should  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  the  form  of  legislation  because  Con- 
gress has  a  broader  responsibility  than 
any  individual  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1082)  to  require  that  medi- 
cine cabinets  used  in  federally  assisted 
housing  be  equipped  with  latches  de- 
signed to  prevent  young  children  from 
gaining  access  to  the  contents  of  such 
cabinets,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

SCENIC  RIVERS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  an  administration  bill 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
scenic  rivers. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  several  respects 
to  one  which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Church  in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  1446,  to 
establish  a  nationwide  system  of  wild 
rivers — and  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  71  to  1.  That  bill  has  been  re- 
introduced as  S.  119. 

The  new  bill  introduced  today  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Wilderness  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964,  which  established  the 
national    wilderness    preservation    sys- 
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tem.  It  sets  out  a  statement  of  policy 
to  the  effect  that  our  national  policy  of 
constructing  dams  and  other  Works  on 
certain  sections  of  rivers,  nedds  to  be 
complemented  with  a  iwlicy  ofi  preserv- 
ing other  sections  of  free-flowing  rivers 
and  related  adjacent  lands  that  possess 
outstanding  scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and 
other  outdoor  recreation  value^. 

The  nationwide  system  woulti  include 
"national  scenic  river  areas"  to  ibe  desig- 
nated by  Congress,  and  State  find  local 
scenic  river  areas  designated  byj  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  ] 

Nine  rivers  or  their  segmerjts  would 
make  up  the  initial  systen).  These 
would  include  segments  of  tha  Salmon 
and  Clearwater  in  Idaho,  the  Hogue  in 
Oregon,  the  Rio  Grande  in  Ne\T  Mexico, 
the  Eleven  Point  in  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, the  Cacapon  and  Shenandoah  in 
West  Virginia,  the  St.  Croix  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  and  the  jWolf  in 
Wisconsin.  Thirty-five  othe^  rivers 
would  be  studied  for  possiblfe  future 
inclusion. 

The  national  scenic  river  ar^as  listed 
in  the  bill  do  not  include  the  Missouri  in 
Montana  or  the  Buffalo  in  Arkansas  be- 
cause these  areas  are  now  imcler  con- 
sideration for  administration  in|  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Park  System. 
They  might,  for  example,  be  authorized 
as  national  scenic  riverways  coi)iparable 
to  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rtverways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mir.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  letter  trans- 
mitting the  bill,  plus  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  provided  by  the  Departmetit  of  the 
Interior,  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  likej  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  i  conduct 
an  open  hearing  on  S.  119.  the  wild  rivers 
bill,  and  on  the  national  scenic  rivers 
bill  which  I  have  just  introduced,  Thxxrs- 
day  and  Friday.  April  13  and  l4. 

The  hearings  will  start  at  10  ijn.,  and 
will  be  conducted  in  room  3111)  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  organizations  and  individuals 
interested  in  presenting  their  'lews  on 
this  important  legislation  should  notify 
the  committee,  preferably  by  letter,  and 
indicate  upon  which  of  the  t\ro  dates 
they  wish  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriJtely  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  tie  letter 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1092)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  and  other  lands  fcr  a  Na- 
tionwide System  of  Scenic  Riven  ,  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  otper  pur- 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nelson  ) .  was  J^ceived, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referr^  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  I  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Jackson  are  as  follows:  j 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interidb, 

OmcE  OP  THE  Secret.irt, 
Washington.  DC.  Febrtiary  If,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Presldett.  In  his 
January  30,  1967,  message  to  the  Copgrees  on 


protecting  our  natxrral  herlta?'  renewed  his 
recommendation  for  leglslatlc  o  establish 
a  Nationwide  System  of  Scenic  vers  similar 
to  legislation  the  Department  submitted  to 
the  89th  Congress.  The  need  to  act  In  order 
to  preserve  portions  of  our  free-flowing  riv- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  Is 
urgent.  tJnless  we  act  promptly,  growth  and 
development  will  soon  make  the  beauty  of 
the  unspoiled  stretches  of  our  scenic  water- 
ways merely  a  memory. 

While  river  flows  have  been  harnessed  to 
aid  navigation,  control  floods.  Increase  farm 
productivity  and  hydroelectric  power,  too 
Uttle  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  very  water  we  drink 
and  the  values  of  fish  and  wildlife,  scenic  and 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  These  values, 
although  often  measureless  in  commercial 
terms,  should  be  preserved  by  a  program  that 
will  guarrantee  America  her  heritage  of  im- 
spolled,  unpwUuted  free-flowing  rivers.  Our 
belief  Is  shared  by  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  authorities,  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now,  before  It  Is  too  late. 

In  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  endorsed  efforts  to  pre- 
serve certain  rivers  because  of  unique  nat- 
ural values  they  provide.  Also  In  1962,  the 
President  upon  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approved  for  application  by  them  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  policy  state- 
ment concerning  the  use  and  development 
of  water  and  related  land  resources.  This 
policy  statement  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  in  particular  Instances  wild  areas 
of  rivers  should  be  maintained  and  used  for 
recreational  purposes. 

In  1963,  this  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  initiated  a  coordinated, 
broad-scale  study  of  the  need  to  preserve  a 
nationwide  system  of  scenic  or  wild  rivers. 
This  study  revealed  that  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  miles  of  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries In  the  United  States  averaging  a  flow 
of  at  least  550  cubic  feet  per  second,  only  a 
few  of  the  rivers  could  still  be  classified  as 
relatively  unspoiled.  In  a  strict  sense,  a  pris- 
tine river  is  a  rare  thing  today  In  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  many  free-flow- 
ing rivers,  or  segments  thereof,  which  still 
retain  enough  of  their  original  character  to 
provide  the  distinctive  type  of  enjoyment 
and  Inspiration  that  increasing  numbers  of 
people  are  seeking.  The  sheer  natural  beauty 
of  such  river  areas  Is  a  source  of  physical 
and  spiritual  refreshment. 

The  enclosed  bill,  which  would  establish 
a  Nationwide  System  of  Scenic  Rivers,  Is 
similar  to  the  proposal  which  the  Depart- 
ment submitted  to  the  89th  Congress.  We 
urge  that  It  receive  early  consideration.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  Its  provisions  is  set  forth 
In  an  enclosure  to  this  report. 

Pertinent  data  with  respect  to  the  Initial 
nine  areas  included  by  this  bill  in  the  System 
Is  enclosed. 

The  prop)osed  legislation  has  been  prepared 
In  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  has  his  approval. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  proposed  legislation  Is  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  R.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Analysis  op  Bill 

The  bill  Is  patterned  after  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964.  (78  Stat.  890) ,  which 
established  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Section  1  provides  for  tVie  Act  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Scenic  Rivers  Act". 

Section  2  sets  out  a  statement  of  policy  to 
the  effect  that  our  national  policy  of  con- 
structing dams  and  other  works  on  certain 
sections  of  rivers  needs  to  be  complemented 


with  a  policy  of  preserving  other  sections  of 
free-flowing  rivers  and  related  adjacent  lands 
that  possess  outstanding  scenic,  fish,  wild- 
life,  and  outdoor  recreation  values.  The  sec- 
tion declares  a  congressional  pwllcy  to  pre- 
serve, reclaim,  and  appropriately  develop  such 
sections  of  our  free-flowing  rivers,  and  estab- 
lishes a  Nationwide  System  of  Scenic  Rivers 
comp>osed  of  (1)  areas  designated  by  Con- 
gress Ln  this  Act  or  subsequent  Acts  as  "na- 
tional scenic  river  areas",  and  (2)  State  and 
local  scenic  river  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the 
System. 

Section  3  defines  the  term  "national  scenic 
river  area"  to  denote  those  segments  of 
streams,  tributaries,  or  rivers  that  possess 
outstanding  scenic,  fish,  wildlife,  and  out- 
door recreation  values  and  are  essentially 
free-flowing  and  unpolluted,  and  that  should 
be  preserved  In  such  condition,  or  restored 
thereto,  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
definition  of  "national  scenic  river  area"  is 
not  limited  to  relatively  unspoiled  or  wilder- 
ness types  of  rivers  because  there  are  only 
a  few  such  rivers  remaining  In  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  many  free-flow- 
Ing  rivers,  or  segments  thereof,  which  still 
retain  enough  of  their  original  character  to 
provide  the  distinctive  tjrpe  of  enjoyment 
and  Inspiration  that  increasing  numbers  ot 
people  are  seeking. 

Section  4(a)  designates  as  the  initial  na- 
tional scenic  river  areas  nine  rivers  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  some  of  which  are  already 
mostly  in  Federal  ownership.  Each  of  these 
rivers  has  been  carefully  studied  by  this 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Is  considered  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  values  a  Nationwide  Sys- 
tem of  Scenic  Rivers  seeks  to  preserve.  The 
segments  of  the  Salmon  (Idaho).  Clearwater 
(Idaho),  Rogue  (Oregon),  Rio  Grande  (New 
Mexico),  Eleven  Point  (Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas), Cacapon  (West  Virginia),  and  Shenan- 
doah (West  Virginia)  Rivers  mentioned  In 
this  section  were  Included  In  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress  (S. 
1446).  The  segment  of  the  Eleven  Point 
River,  however,  has  been  extended  down- 
stream to  Its  confluence  with  the  Black 
River — a  distance  of  approximately  50  miles. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  recom- 
mend deauthorlzatlon  of  the  Water  Valley 
Dam  project  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Eleven  Point  River. 

The  segments  of  the  Saint  Croix  (Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota)  and  Wolf  (Wisconsin) 
Rivers  described  In  this  section  have  also 
been  proposed  for  preservation  as  free-flowing 
rivers  in  previous  bills  introduced  In  the 
89th  Congress.  The  Saint  Croix  River  Is 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  relatively  unpolluted  large  rivers  In  the 
United  States.  The  Wolf  River  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  Intensive  efforts  to  protect  its 
recreational  qualities.  On  January  4,  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  that 
a  grant  had  been  made  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin out  of  funds  appropriated  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the 
State  to  acquire  and  develop  the  portion  of 
the  Wolf  River  In  Langlade  County  for  scenic 
river  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
also  announced  that  he  planned  to  recom- 
mend the  downstream  portion  of  the  Wolf 
River  in  Menominee  County  for  national 
scenic  river  status. 

The  nine  rivers  designated  as  the  initial 
national  scenic  river  areas  are  scattered 
across  the  face  of  America.  Three  of  them— 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  and  Rogue — are  in 
the  far  West.  Four  others — the  Rio  Grande, 
Eleven  Point,  Saint  Croix,  and  Wolf — are  in 
the  middle  section  of  the  country.  The  re- 
maining two,  the  Cacapon  and  Shenandoah, 
are  located  In  the  East.  These  rivers  contain 
an  Intriguing  variety  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  Whitewater  rivers  such  as 
sections  of  the  Salmon  and  Rogue,  and  more 
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leisurely,  forested  rivers  such  as  the  Saint 
Croix  and  Eleven  Point.  All  of  them  afford 
outstanding  opportunities  for  a  wide  variety 
of  outdoor  recreation  experiences.  Each  Is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  flnest  examples  of  the 
remaining  free-flowing  rivers  In  this  country. 
The  national  scenic  river  areas  listed  In 
tjilfi  section  do  not  Include  the  Mlssoiirl  In 
Montana  or  the  Buffalo  in  Arkansas  because 
these  areas  are  now  under  consideration  for 
administration  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  They  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  authorized  as  National  Scenic  River- 
OTys  comparable  to  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways.  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
Hudson  River  In  New  York  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
also  are  not  included  at  this  time  because 
of  studies  now  underway. 

Section  4(b)  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande,  Saint  Croix,  and  Wolf 
National  Scenic  River  Areas  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  Clearwater  and  Eleven  Point  National 
Scenic  River  Areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ture.  The  Salmon,  Rogue,  Cacapon,  and 
Shenandoah  National  Scenic  River  Areas  are 
to  be  administered  in  a  manner  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  Secretaries,  or  as  directed  by  the 
President.  The  rivers  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  national  forests. 

Section  4(b)  also  requires  that  detailed 
boundaries  for  each  national  scenic  river 
area  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  provides 
that  such  boundaries  may  not  Include  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  a  total  of  more  than 
320  acres  per  mile.  This  provision  will  en- 
able the  amount  of  land  included  In  a  na- 
tional scenic  river  area  to  vary  In  width  at 
different  points  along  the  river  segment. 
Some  portions  of  a  national  scenic  river  area 
win  extend  only  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  riverbanks.  Other  portions  will  Include 
a  wider  strip  of  land  along  the  river  that 
win  vary  in  width  depending  upon  such 
factors  as  the  terrain,  vegetative  cover, 
existing  developments,  and  the  need  for  pub- 
lic use  facilities  and  admlrUstratlve  sites. 
This  provision  envisions  that  the  boundaries 
of  a  national  scenic  river  area  generally  will 
not  extend  to  a  width  of  more  than  1,320 
feet  from  either  side  of  the  river. 

Sections  4(c)  and  (d)  set  forth  the  general 
authority  of  each  Secretary  to  acquire  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  national  scenic 
river  areas,  but  restrict  each  Secretary's 
authority  to  acquire  a  fee  title  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  100 
acres  per  mile.  This  envisions  the  fee  acqui- 
sition of  a  strip  of  land  generally  not  more 
than  400  feet  from  either  side  of  the  river. 
This  limitation  does  not  apply,  however, 
where  additional  lands  need  to  be  acquired 
In  fee  to  provide  public  use  facilities  and 
public  access,  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  The  bill  contemplates  that 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  or  other 
Interests  in  land  will  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  remaining  lands  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  a  national  scenic  river  area. 

Sections  4(c),  (e),  and  (f)  provide  that 
the  appropriate  Secretary  may  not  acquire 
(1)  lands  owned  by  a  State  without  its  con- 
sent; (2)  lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribal  governing 
body;  (3)  lands  within  an  Incorporated  city. 
Tillage,  or  borough  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings as  long  as  satisfactory  zoning  ordi- 
nances are  in  effect  with  respect  to  such 
lands;  and  (4)  county-owned  lands  by  any 
method,  without  the  consent  of  the  county, 
as  long  as  It  Is  following  a  satisfactory  man- 
agement plan  for  such  lands. 

Section  5(a)  sets  forth  the  purposes  for 
which  the  national  scenic  river  areas  are  to 
be  administered.  It  directs  the  two  Sec- 
retaries to  give  primary  management  em- 
phasis to  protecting  the  aesthetic  and  scenic 
features  of  such  areas.  This  section  recog- 
nizes that  management  plans  for  national 


scenic  river  areas  may  vary,  depending  upon 
the  special  attributes  of  each  such  area. 
The  Intention  of  this  section  is  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  river  and  related  adjacent  lands  at  the 
time  of  Its  designation  as  a  national  scenic 
river  area.  It  Is  recognized,  however,  that 
additional  highways  may  unavoidably  be 
routed  across  national  scenic  river  areas. 

Section  5(b)  provides  that  the  States  will 
be  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  national  scenic  river  area  where 
it  includes  State-owned  or  county-owned 
lands.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  any  Federal  land  located  within 
a  national  scenic  river  area,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  to  the  appropriate  Secretary  for 
administration  as  part  of  the  national  scenic 
river  area. 

Section  6(a)  restricts  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  license  the 
building  of  any  new  dam  or  any  project 
work  unrelated  to  an  existing  project  within 
a  segment  of  a  river  designated  as  a  national 
scenic  river  area.  It  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  may  not  issue  such 
licenses  unless  the  Congress  enacts  legisla- 
tion approving  their  Issuance.  The  purposes 
of  designating  an  area  as  a  national  scenic 
river  area  are  to  maintain  the  free-flowing 
character  of  the  stream  and  the  natural 
character  of  the  related  adjacent  lands.  The 
building  of  dams  or  other  structures  would 
destroy  these  conditions. 

Section  6(b)  expressly  continues  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  United  States  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  to  the  areas  designated 
as  national  scenic  river  areas.  All  mining 
operations,  however,  will  be  subject  to  reg- 
ulations needed  to  safeguard  the  national 
scenic  river  values.  In  addition,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  mining  claim 
perfected  within  a  national  scenic  river  area 
will  give  the  mining  claimant  title  only  to 
the  mineral  deposits  In  the  claim,  together 
with  the  right  to  make  any  use  of  the  land 
surface  of  such  a  claim  as  is  reasonably  re- 
quired for  his  mining  operations. 

We  believe  that  mineral  activity  within  a 
national  scenic  river  area  should  not  be 
precluded,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to 
sufficient  controls  to  prevent  mining  from 
defeating  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  This 
section  provides  such  controls. 

Sections  6  (c)  and  (d)  provide  that  when 
a  iKirtion  of  a  national  scenic  river  area  is 
also  located  within  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, or  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  Act  or 
Acts  governing  the  respective  system  will 
apply  to  such  area,  and  If  there  should  be  a 
conflict  the  more  restrictive  provisions  will 
apply. 

The  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  gov- 
erning mining  In  the  national  forest  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas 
are,  for  example,  more  restrictive  than  the 
comparable  provisions  of  this  bill.  When  a 
portion  of  a  scenic  river  area,  therefore,  is 
also  within  a  portion  of  a  national  forest 
designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act  as  a  wilder- 
ness area,  it  would  be  withdrawn  on  January 
1,  1984,  from  further  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws  and  from  further  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing. 

Section  6(e)  requires  the  Federal  or  State 
agency  which  has  responsibility  for  a  na- 
tional scenic  river  area  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
pollution  of  waters  in  such  area. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high-quality  water 
yield  In  a  scenic  river  area  is  affected  by 
upstream  developments.  This  section  re- 
quires the  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
officials  to  take  action  to  control  upstream 
pollution  under  their  existing  authority. 

Section  6(f)  preserves  the  status  quo  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  water  rights,  and  makes 


clear  that  the  designation  of  a  stream  or 
portion  thereof  as  a  national  scenic  river 
area  is  not  to  be  considered  a  reservation 
of  waters  for  purposes  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  bill,  or  In  quantities  greater 
than  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

Section  6(g)  preserves  the  Jurisdiction 
which  the  States  have  over  fish  and  wildlife. 

Section  7  establishes  the  procedures  for 
other  areas  to  be  designated  as  national 
scenic  river  areas  by  sul>sequent  legislation. 
As  a  basis  for  subsequent  legislation,  this 
section  provides  for  studies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  information  and  for  the 
submission  of  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  potential  national  scenic 
river  areas  in  three  ways: 

( 1 )  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  na- 
tional forest  lands  are  involved,  to  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
States  in  which  the  35  rivers  named  in  the 
section  are  located  for  Joint  Federal-State 
plans  to  preserve  them,  and  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  who  in  turn 
will  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  their  designation  as 
national  scenic  river  areas.  The  section  re- 
quires that  one-half  of  the  35  rivers  be 
studied  within  five  years  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  the  balance  within  ten  years. 
The  35  rivers  have  been  the  subject  of  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  have  been  iden- 
tified as  prime  candidates  for  national  scenic 
river  status. 

(2)  It  requires  all  river  basin  and  project 
planning  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
to  discuss  the  alternative  use  of  a  river  or 
portion  thereof  as  a  national  scenic  river 
area,  and  to  reconsider  specifically  for  this 
purpose  any  river  segment  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(3)  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where  national  forest  lands  are  Involved,  to 
submit  from  time  to  time  to  the  President, 
and  for  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, recommendations  for  additional  na- 
tional scenic  river  areas. 

Section  8  provides  that  a  national  scenic 
river  area  added  to  the  System  by  subse- 
quent legislation  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  depending  on  the  location  of 
the  area  and  its  relation  to  the  other  pro- 
grams of  the  two  departments. 

Section  9  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  encourage  the  States  to  consider 
needs  and  opportunities  for  establishing 
State  and  local  scenic  river  areas  In  the  com- 
prehensive statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans  and  project  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897). 
Upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  scenic  river  area  projects  pro- 
posed by  the  States  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  Fund  Act,  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
such  scenic  river  areas  from  the  monies  allo- 
cated to  the  States  out  of  the  F^nd.  This 
section  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  authorities  vested  In  them,  to  assist, 
advise,  and  cooperate  with  States,  local 
agencies,  and  private  Interests  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  scenic  river  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  a 
State  or  local  scenic  river  area  as  part  of 
the  Nationwide  System  of  Scenic  Rivers  If 
the  State  or  local  agency  administering  the 
area  agrees  to  manage  and  protect  it  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Cost  data  for  the  nine  areas  designated  as 
national  scenic  river  areas  In  this  bill  are 
presently  being  developed.  Precise  cost  esti- 
mates for  land  acquisition  and  development 
win  not  be  available  until  surveys  are  made 
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on  the  ground  to  establish  trie  detailed 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  are^  s.  At  the 
present  time  we  estimate  that  approximately 
$3.5  million  will  be  needed  per 
ten-year  period  for  acquisition 
for  the  nine  areas  initially 
national  scenic  river  areas  In  thlk 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  CORfMISSION 
ON  FIRE  PREVENTION  A^  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reflerence,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Fire  ffrevention 
and  Control.  J 

The  time  has  come  to  study  our  in- 
creasing fire  problem  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing should  and  must  be  don*  about  it. 

The  recent  terrible  fire  with  such 
tragic  loss  of  life  in  Montgomery  of  my 
own  State  of  Alabama  reafBrcjis  the  ui'- 
gency  of  this  need.  That  sa^  occasion 
followed  in  relatively  close  Succession 
to  the  burning  of  the  McCorrtiick  Place 
in  Chicago  which  is  said  to  b6  the  most 
devastating  fire  since  the  1906  fean  Fran- 
cisco fire.  I 

In  spite  of  our  great  progress  as  a 
Nation  In  most  all  lines  of  himian  en- 
deavor, we  still  have  unwarranted  and 
excessive  losses  of  lives  and  property  by 
fire.  As  the  President  pointed  |out  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Feliruary  16, 
1967,  our  loss  in  lives,  which  i«  the  year 
1965  was  12,000,  is  about  ffcur  times 
greater  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  i^  over  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Japajn.  Need- 
less to  say,  our  property  loss  each  year 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars. ;  Immedi- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  to  set  just  how 
and  why  the  United  States  la  so  sadly 
lacking  In  this  regard.  I 

In  the  field  of  housing  and  Urban  de- 
velopment, It  is  my  belief  thai}  a  whole- 
some and  productive  reexamination  of 
construction,  in  both  design  £»nd  mate- 
rials, can  be  made.  Better  attention 
could  be  given  In  urban  development  to 
the  crucial  place  which  fire  prevention 
and  control  should  have  In  the  balanced 
and  proper  development  of  a  community. 
In  the  field  of  urban  development  alone, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  this  very 
moment  there  are  thousands  Of  slimi  or 
blighted  homes  and  buildings  through- 
out the  Nation  boarded  up  anc|  lying  va- 
C8uit  BS  fire  hazards.  Due  consideration 
may  or  may  not  have  been  given  in  these 
various  projects  to  the  extr$  burdens 
these  vacancies  place  on  the  local  fire 
and  police  aepartments  and  ajlso  to  the 
time  involved  and  the  mannei?  in  which 
this  vacant  and  fire  hazardous  period 
endangers  the  surrounding  areas.  This 
is  but  one  of  many  examples  ihat  could 
be  given  of  the  need  for  a  c<^rdlnated 
study  of  the  fire  problem,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  adequaqy  of  local 
fire  departments,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  Federal  and  State  Goviemments, 
as  well.  This  is  Indeed  a  national  prob- 
lem. I 

Experiences  and  outstanding  advances 
In  one  part  of  the  country  shomd  be  made 
known  to  other  parts  of  th*  country. 
Additional  training  facllitlesl  and  Im- 
proved techniques  are  needecj  through- 
out the  country.    Every  effortj  should  be 


made  not  only  to  provide  our  fireman 
with  the  means  to  put  out  fires,  but  also 
to  diminish  the  grave  risks  to  his  life 
and  limb.  Definite  and  sound  attention 
should  be  given  to  safety  principles  in 
construction  and  to  the  due  inspection 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures 
with  fire  safety  standards  in  mind. 

It  seems  logical  that  an  appropriate 
way  to  approach  this  comprehensive 
subject  is  by  a  national  Commission 
which  shall  make  a  thorough  and  im- 
biased  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President. 

Accordingly,  my  resolution  would  pro- 
vide for  such  a  Commission  of  20  com- 
petent and  outstanding  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  empow- 
ered to  go  into  the  question  fully  and  in 
depth. 

There  must  be  a  starting  place  for 
something  this  comprehensive,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  large  programs  which  are 
underway  in  the  fields  of  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  city  planning,  land  de- 
velopment, rehabilitation,  urban  renewal, 
and  demonstration  or  model  cities  afford 
a  logical  starting  basis.  Accordingly, 
the  resolution  empowers  the  Commission 
to  analyze  these  programs  and  consider 
ways  of  strengthening  them  by  legisla- 
tion or  otherwise  to  help  meet  the  na- 
tional fire  problem. 

The  Commission,  however,  would  have 
broader  powers  that  would  extend  into 
other  fields  and  there  are  several  com- 
mittees in  Congress  other  than  Banking 
and  Currency  that  would  have  an  inter- 
est in  these.  The  Commission  should 
study  technological  advances  and  how 
best  to  make  them  available  to  prevent 
and  combat  fire.  It  should  study  munic- 
ipal problems  of  recruiting  and  train- 
ing firemen,  and  of  the  ways  In  which 
a  better  level  of  public  education  and 
enlightment  on  this  subject  can  best  be 
achieved. 

The  time  is  appropriate  for  a  thorough 
assessment  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
responsibilities  In  the  development  of 
practicable  and  effective  solutions  for 
reducing  our  extensive  and  unnecessary 
losses  by  fire. 

While  the  kind  of  comprehensive  study 
which  this  Commission  woiUd  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  by  my  bill  is  long 
overdue,  the  Commission's  study  must 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deterring  Im- 
mediate action  In  those  areas  where  we 
are  prepared  and  ready  to  move  ahead. 
In  the  event  the  committee  finds  that 
we  are  ready  to  move  now  I  feel  sure  that 
the  appropriate  authority  will  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


CONGRATULATIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  PUERTO  RICO  ON  THE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S.  CITI- 
ZENSHIP 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
next  Thursday,  March  2,  the  people  of 


Puerto  Rico  will  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  grant  of  American  citi- 
zenship to  them  by  the  64th  Congress  in 
1917.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that  this 
90th  Congress  should  give  formal  recog- 
nition to  this  historic  occasion,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sen- 
ators KucHEL,  BuRDiCK,  Javits,  and  Mon- 
TOYA,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  every- 
where  can  be  proud  of  the  truly  great 
progress  and  attainments  that  have  been 
made  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  past  half 
century  of  American  citizenship.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Puerto  Rico  came  under 
the  American  fiag  as  a  result  of  our  war 
with  Spain.  American  troops  had  landed 
in  force  on  the  island  as  a  part  of  our 
military  action  in  the  Caribbean.  Puerto 
Rico — then  known  as  "Porto  Rico" — was 
formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  second  para- 
graph of  article  IX  of  which  provided 
that  the  Congress  should  determine— 
quote — "the  civil  rights  and  political  sta- 
tus of  the  native  inhabitants"  of  the 
areas  ceded. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1917,  known  as 
the  Jones  Act,  was  a  cornerstone  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  obligation  by  the 
Congress. 

It  not  only  granted  full  American  citi- 
zenship to  all  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  wished  it,  but  it  also 
provided  a  bill  of  rights  and  established 
a  civil  government  with  very  substantial 
powers  of  local  self-goverrmient. 

Still  another  legislative  milestone  was 
passed  in  1948  with  the  enactment  of  the 
elective  governor  bill,  and  then  in  1950 
the  81st  Congress  approved  Public  Law 
600  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  approved  on 
July  3.  1952,  by  the  82d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  present  state  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  attairmient  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  bear  eloquent  wit- 
ness to  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
the  Members  of  the  64th  Congress  In 
enacting  the  Jones  Act  extending  Amer- 
ican citizenship  to  Puerto  Rico.  I  urge 
this  Congress  promptly  to  give  formal 
recognition  to  the  50th  anniversary  of 
that  occasion  by  adopting  my  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  86)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and,  under  the  rule,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  86 

Whereas  the  Jones  Act  of  March  2,  1917, 
granted  United  States  citizenship  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  March  2,  1967  marks  the  flftletli 
anniversary  of  this  historic  event;  and 

Whereas  the  bond  of  common  citizenship 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  close  and  mutually  beneficial  economic, 
cultural,  political  and  legal  relationships  be- 
tween the  tTnlted  States  and  Puerto  Rico: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Con- 
greas  hereby  extends  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  its  congratulations  on  their  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  United  States  citizenship. 
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ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  889,  to  designate  the  San 
iUrfael  Wilderness.  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  California,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  jimior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  following  bills  and 
concurrent  resolution : 

Authority  of  February  7,  1967: 

S.  876.  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sectarian 
institutions  of  higher  education:  Mr.  Bus- 
dick,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mrs. 
SiUTH,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

Authority  of  February  8,  1967 : 

S.  928.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  wire  interception  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purposes;  Mr. 
Baktlett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Bdr- 
DICK,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Gbuening,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inooye,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Yarborouch.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  929.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  tariff  classification  of  braided  rugs  com- 
posed of  tubular  braids  with  a  core:  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
madge. 

Authority  of  February  15.  1967: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
restore  Federal  aid  to  highways:  Mr.  Allott. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
BURDiCK,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr. 
GntreNiNG.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  ol 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  ol 
Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Peouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  February  16,  1967: 

S.990.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Commlt- 
teo  on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  observance 
of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  1006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  damages  to  the 
roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  existing  State, 
county,  and  other  rural  roads  and  highways, 
and  for  other  purposes :  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 


ANTIPOVERTY  WHITEWASH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  column  entitled  "Antipov- 
erty  Whitewash,"  wiitten  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in  their  coliunn 
entitled  "Inside  Report,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1967] 
Antipoverty  Whitewash 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

For  all  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield's 
bold  talk  about  congressional  scrutiny  of 
Great  Society  programs,  the  Senate's  pro- 
spective investigation  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  taking  on  unmistakable  signs  of 
whitewash. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  soon  to  appropriate 
$165,000  for  a  Senate  Labor  Committee  study 
of  President  Johnson's  war  against  poverty, 
an  amount  wholly  inadequate  for  serious 
Investigation.  More  Important,  a  secret  bi- 
partisan agreement  provides  that  only  one- 
third  of  that  money  may  be  used  to  hire  out- 
side consultants. 

Thus,  the  investigating  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee's Democratic-controlled  staff,  with  help 
from  individual  consultants  only  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  And  since  this  staff  can  scarcely 
be  wholly  objective  about  the  most  politically 
vulnerable  program  of  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration, suspicions  of  whitewash  are  jus- 
tified. 

The  story  Is  another  sign  of  congressional 
Impotence.  But  It  also  reveals  just  how 
sensitive  the  Johnson  Administration  really 
Is  about  any  hard-nosed  probe  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

As  recently  as  last  December,  a  non-non- 
sense investigation  by  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee handling  poverty  matters  seemed 
possible.  During  the  congressional  recess, 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Sen.  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsj'lvanla,  and  staffers  traveled 
to  New  York  City  for  private  conferences  with 
Ford  Foundation  officials  to  discuss  outside 
consultants  for  the  study. 

The  result  was  a  proposed  $252,000  budget, 
adequate  but  scarcely  bountiful.  Prelimi- 
nary plans  called  for  12  separate  studies  of 
poverty  programs  to  be  conducted  by  outside 
experts — some  from  management  consultant 
firms,  some  from  Space  Age  Industries,  some 
from  the  academic  community. 

These  plans  Immediately  aroused  deep  con- 
cern inside  the  Administration— and  partic- 
ularly m  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO).  After  all.  If  tough- 
minded  management  consultants  were  called 
in,  they  might  undermine  the  poverty  cru- 
sade's main  philosophical  pillar:  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  In  fighting  poverty. 

These  were  the  very  risks  foreseen  by  Sen- 
ate Democrats.  It  soon  became  clear  that 
the  need  for  outside  management  consultants 
was  felt  by  only  one  Democrat.  Claiborne  Pell 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  Clark  Subcommittee. 
The  three  Republicans — Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York,  Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont  and  George 
Murphy  of  California — dissented  from  this 
majority  Democratic  position. 

The  partisan  split  widened  late  In  Janu- 
ary when  the  Labor  Committee's  Democrats 
held  a  secret  caucus.  Alabama's  Sen.  Lister 
Hill,  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee,  as- 
serted that  outside  consultants  might  badly 
hurt  the  pyoverty  program.  Sen.  Edward  M. 
(Ted)  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  agreed. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Democrats 
agreed  that  their  own  hired  hands  should 
run  the  study  contending  management  con- 
sultants would  not  appreciate  the  political 
and  social  subtleties. 

Thus,  when  the  full  Labor  Committee  met 
soon  thereafter,  the  Democrats  slashed  the 
original  $250,000  budget  to  $190,000. 

Chairman  Clark  later  worked  out  a  private 
compromise  with  the  Republicans  allocating 
one-tWrd  of  the  total  funds  to  hiring  outside 
consultants.  But  that  total  soon  dwindled  to 
insignificant  proportions.  The  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  which  passes  on  fund  requests 
of  all  other  committees,  further  sliced  the 
$190,000  to  $165,000.  None  of  the  Labor 
Committee  Democrats  complained  very 
loudly. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  MANPOWER,  EMPLOY- 
MENT, AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce today  that  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee's  examination  of  the  war  on 
poverty  will  begin  with  4  days  of  hearings 
in  Washington  on  March  13,  15,  16,  and 
17.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which 
I  chair,  will  follow  these  hearings  with 
extensive  hearings  in  each  of  the  seven 
geographical  regions  through  which  anti- 
poverty  program  activities  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

In  its  March  Washington  hearings  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from 
representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  from  a  panel  of  local 
commimity  action  agency  directors, 
from  a  panel  of  representatives  of  the 
poor,  and  from  business,  labor,  and  aca- 
demic leaders,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Federal  Government's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  exact  schedule  and  locations 
of  the  subcommittee's  field  hearings  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  hearings  will  be 
held  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
In  each  of  the  seven  economic  oppor- 
tunity regions,  thus  covering  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  answer  charges 
recently  made  in  a  syndicated  column 
that  my  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
the  war  on  poverty  will  be  a  "whitewash." 
Based,  as  it  is,  upon  misstatements  of 
fact  and  misrepresentations  of  the  views 
of  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  charge  of 
a  prospective  "whitewash"  Is  totally  im- 
founded.  Lest  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
my  proposed  inquiry  be  misconstrued  by 
newspaper  readers,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  publicly,  as  well  as 
privately  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  persons  in  the  Johnson 
administration  Including  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  I  approach  this  in- 
vestigation with  a  completely  open  mind. 
Neither  I  nor  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  either  party  have 
any  preconceived  notions  about  the 
future  directions  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  future  role  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  successes  or  failures  of 
Federal  antipoverty  programs,  or  the 
findings,  recommendations,  and  conclu- 
sions that  will  result  from  the  inquiry. 
This  Inquiry  will  not  be  an  attempt  to 
sweep  problems  under  the  rug.  Nor  is 
it  designed  as  a  partisan  expose  that 
some  would  like  to  see. 

This  investigation  will  be  an  objective, 
thorough,  and  bipartisan  analysis  of  both 
the  successes  and  shortcomings  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  administration  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Our  task  is  to  examine  and  evaluate, 
and  that  evaluation  will  culminate  In 
constructive  criticism  of  past  perform- 
ance and  constructive  recommendations 
for  future  action. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
OP  NEW  YORK,  BEFORE  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION. 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidenjt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  splendltl  address 
made  in  Philadephia  last  Fridtiy  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Njew  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  on  the  subject  r Youth," 
and  a  news  account  of  the  meetiiiig,  which 
was  a  most  successful  one.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  b*  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Address  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Dinner,  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pebruark  24,  1967 
John  Adams  found  the  meanlngj  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  scope  it  gave  for  the  oqportunlty 
to  excel — which,  he  said,  "next  to  silf-preser- 
vatlon.  Is  ever  the  great  spring  if  human 
action".  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
IB  a  young  organization,  on  the  scile  of  his- 
tory. But  In  its  passion  for  excellence,  It 
Is  as  old  as  the  impulse  which  -gave  this 
nation  birth.  Therefore  to  be  Invited  to 
apeaK  before  you  is  an  invitation  to  share 
that  passion,  to  discuss  excellence  la  our  day, 
to  measure  ourselves  against  the  highest 
standards  of  truth  and  idealism. 

Those  standards  are  found  in  the  thought 
and  action  of  men  through  tho  isands  of 
years  In  nations  all  over  the  globe.  But  here 
In  America  today,  perhaps  the  cle  irest  mir- 
ror of  our  performance,  the  truest  measure 
of  whether  we  live  up  to  our  ideils.  is  our 
youth.  And  therefore  I  would  sp<ak  to  you 
tonight  about  the  rising  generatior  In  Amer- 
ica: about  the  brightest,  best-educ  ited.  most 
highly-motivated  generation  of  yoi  mg  people 
we  have  had  since  the  founding  (f  the  Re- 
public— when  the  32-year-old  Th  >mas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Henry  Knox  built  an  artlllersr  corps  at 
26,  Alexander  Hamilton  Joined  the  Independ- 
ence fight  at  19.  and  Rutledge  and  Lynch 
signed  the  Declaration  for  Soutl  Carolina 
at  27.  In  the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  Northern 
Student  Movement,  In  Appalachia  and  Oak- 
land, on  dusty  roads  in  Misslssipp  and  nar- 
row trails  of  the  Andes,  this  generation  of 
young  people  have  shown  an  ideilism  and 
a  devotion  to  country  matched  i:i  few  na- 
tions— and  excelled  in  none. 

And  we  have  shown  our  admi  ration  for 
them  in  the  sincere  flattery  of  imitation,  in 
ways  large  and  small.  Cafe  society  and  coun- 
try clubbers  follow  their  fashion*  In  hair- 
styles and  skirt  lengths,  listen  to  tieir  music 
and  dance  their  dances.  The  gieat  auto- 
mobile Industry  cf  Detroit  styles  Its  cars 
and  designs  their  engines  on  the  model  of 
those  built  by  teen-age  "hot-rodflers"  of  a 
few  years  ago.  The  sit-in  movemjent  which 
energized  the  Negro  of  the  Soutl  i,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1  )64.  began 
with  a  few  college  students.  And  It  was  a 
small  group  of  Northern  studen:s.  in  the 
Mississippi  Summer  Project,  wl.o  taught 
thousands  of  adults  how  to  mak;  personal 
witness  for  civil  rights  in  condltKms  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger. 

Yet  for  all  the  Inspiration,  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  Imagination  our  young  people  have 
given  us  In  the  last  few  years,  wje  are  now 
profoundly  troubled  by  them:  and  so  we 
should  be.  For  the  gap  between  gsneratlons. 
always  present  in  the  past.  Is  suddenly  widen- 
ing; the  old  bridges  which  span  It  ire  falling; 
we  see  all  around  us  a  terrible  alienation  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  our  youn;;  and  the 
very  shape  of  a  generation  seems  [turned  on 
Its  head  overnight.  Bob  Mosea  is  gone. 
Stokely  Carmichael  stands  in  his  Dlace — and 
beyond  him  are  others  more  mill  ant.  offer- 
ing dark  visions  of  an  apocalyp:ic  future. 
Peace  Corps  recruiting  is  not  so  easy  as  It 
was;  and  we  read  less  of  tutorin*  programs 
In  the  ghetto  than  of  trips,  festivals,  and 


drugs  with  strange  new  nsimes.  There  are 
riots  on  the  Los  Angeles  "strip",  and  In  dozens 
of  colleges;  hundreds  of  young  men  dodge  the 
draft  In  Canada,  and  unknown  numbers  effec- 
tively do  the  same  in  years  of  graduate  study; 
the  suicide  rate  among  young  people  Is  ris- 
ing— and  so  Is  the  rate  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  troubador  of  their  generation, 
who  three  years  ago  sang  of  the  changes  that 
were  "Blowin"  in  the  Wind",  now  dismisses 
our  pronouncements  as  "propaganda,  all  Is 
phony". 

Clearly,  these  are  different  phenomena, 
different  youth.  But  taken  together,  they 
mean  that  more  and  more  of  our  children  are 
estranged,  alienated  In  the  literal  sense,  al- 
most unreachable  by  the  familiar  premises 
and  arguments  of  our  adult  world.  And  the 
task  of  leadership,  the  first  task  of  concerned 
people,  is  not  to  condemn  or  castigate  or  de- 
plore— it  is  to  search  out  the  reason  for  dis- 
illusionment and  alienation,  the  rationale  of 
protest  and  dissent — perhaps.  Indeed,  to  learn 
from  It.  And  we  will  learn  most.  I  think, 
from  the  minority  who  most  sharply  articu- 
late their  criticism  of  our  ways.  And  we  may 
find  that  we  learn  most  of  all  from  those  po- 
litical and  social  dissenters  whose  differences 
with  us  are  most  grave:  for  among  the  young 
as  among  adults,  the  sharpest  criticism  often 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  the  deepest  Idealism 
and  love  of  country. 

What,  then,  estranges  these  young  people, 
our  children;  what  are  they  dissenting  from— 
and  what  do  they  tell  us  about  ourselves? 

They  begin,  of  course,  with  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  again 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  all  our  young 
people;  after  all.  Viet  Nam  is  a  young  man's 
war.  The  men  who  fight  and  die  there,  with 
bravery  and  endurance  equal  to  any  in  our 
history,  are  young.  There  are  others,  as  I 
have  seen  on  many  campuses,  who  are  in 
favor  of  escalation — though  many  who  favor 
escalation  also  favor  continuation  of  the  stu- 
dent deferment,  their  seeming  slogan  "Escala- 
tion without  Participation."  or  at  any  rate 
"Without  Me."  But  when  a  hundred  student 
body  Presidents  and  editors  of  college  news- 
papers; hundreds  of  former  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers; dozens  of  present  Rhodes  scholars — 
when  these,  the  flower  of  our  youth,  question 
the  basic  premises  of  the  war.  they  should 
not  and  cannot  be  ignored.  Among  these 
protestors,  most  will  serve.  If  called  upon. 
with  courage  and  responsibility  equal  to  any. 
But  their  bnsic  loyalty  and  devotion  does  not 
and  cannot  obscure  the  fact  of  dissent. 

These  students  oppose  the  war  for  the  same 
resison  that  many  of  you  feel  anguish:  for  the 
brutality  and  the  horror  of  all  wars,  and  for 
the  particular  terror  of  this  one.  But  for  our 
young  people.  I  suspect.  Viet  Nam  Is  a  shock 
as  It  cannot  be  to  us.  They  did  not  know 
World  War  II,  or  even  Korea.  And  this  Is  a 
war  surrounded  by  rhetoric  they  do  not  un- 
derstand or  accept;  these  are  the  children  not 
of  the  Cold  War,  but  of  the  Thaw.  Their 
memories  of  Communism  are  not  of  Stalin's 
purges  and  death  camps,  not  even  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress, 
or  the  streets  of  Hungary.  They  see  the 
world  as  one  in  which  Communist  states  can 
be  each  others'  deadliest  enemies  or  even 
friends  of  the  West,  in  which  Communism  Is 
certainly  no  better,  but  perhaps  no  worse, 
than  many  other  evil  and  repressive  dictator- 
ships all  around  the  world — with  which  we 
conclude  alliances  when  that  is  felt  to  be  In 
our  interest. 

And  even  as  the  declared  foreign  policy 
of  our  government  is  to  "build  bridges"  to 
this  new  Communist  world,  they  see  us.  In 
the  name  of  antl-communlsm.  devastating 
the  land  of  those  we  call  our  friends.  How- 
ever the  war  may  seem  to  us,  they  see  it  as 
one  In  which  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  is  killing  children  (they  do 
not  care  If  accidentally)  In  a  remote  and  In- 
significant land.  We  speak  of  past  commit- 
ments, of  the  burden  of  past  mistakes;  and 
they  ask  why  they  should  now  atone  for  mis- 


takes made  before  mtmy  of  them  were  bom. 
before  almost  any  could  vote.  They  see  u« 
spend  billions  on  armaments  while  poverty 
and  Ignorance  continue  at  home;  they  Be« 
us  willing  to  fight  a  war  for  freedom  in  viet 
Nam,  but  unwilling  to  fight  with  one- 
hundredth  the  money  or  force  or  effort  to 
secure  freedom  In  Mississippi  or  Alabama 
or  the  ghettos  of  the  North.  And  they  see, 
perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all.  that  they  are 
remote  from  the  decisions  of  policy;  tliat 
they  themselves  frequently  do  not,  by  the 
nature  of  our  political  system,  share  in 
the  ix)wer  of  choice  on  great  questions 
which  shape  their  lives. 

These,  at  any  rate,  are  some  of  the  sources 
of  their  dissent  from  the  war.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  them. 

It  would  be  tempting — but  it  would  be 
wrong  and  self-deluding — to  trace  to  the 
war  all  the  problems  of  otir  dlsaffectlng  youth, 
Nor  can  this  problem  be  traced  to  any  in. 
dividual,  or  to  any  Administration,  or  to  a 
political  party;  the  challenge  is  deeper  and 
broader. 

Consider  for  example  our  economy:  the 
wondrous  production  machine  which  haa 
made  us  richer,  as  we  count,  than  any  peo- 
ple in  history,  within  which  we  all  find  sus- 
tenance and  support.  It  Is  a  business 
economy — which  Is  to  say,  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  engaged  in  some  form  of  business— 
Indeed,  that  Coolidge  was  accurate,  if  not 
particularly  edifying,  when  he  said  that 
"the  business  of  America  Is  business".  Tet 
we  know  that  in  a  svirvey  last  year,  only  12 
percent  of  all  graduating  college  seniors 
hoped  for  a  career  in  business,  or  thought 
such  a  career  would  be  worthwhile  and 
satisfying. 

Why?  Part  of  the  answer,  stirely.  Is  that 
the  great  corporations  wlilch  are  so  large 
a  part  of  American  life,  play  so  small  a  role 
In  the  solution  of  its  vital  problems.  Civil 
rights,  poverty,  unemployment,  health,  edu- 
cation— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  deep 
crises  in  which  business  participation,  with 
a  few  important  exceptions,  has  been,  far  less 
than  might  be  expected  from  such  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  society.  We  can  recog- 
nize, and  applaud,  the  work  of  the  NAM  in 
Job  training,  or  the  work  of  Foundations  like 
Ford  and  Rockefeller,  or  the  efforts  of  In- 
dividuals like  Paul  Hoffman  or  Thomas  Wat- 
son, or  corporations  like  Smith.  Kline  & 
French.  But  certainly  business  as  a  whole 
has  not  sought  out  the  challenge  of  the 
nation's  frontier.  Of  course,  it  may  well  be 
argued  that  the  business  of  business  Is  to 
make  a  profit,  that  to  attempt  more  Is  to  do 
less  than  Its  stockholders  deserve.  But  does 
such  an  argument  have  relevance,  ask  the 
young,  when  a  single  company,  like  General 
Motors  or  IT&T,  has  annual  profits  greater 
than  the  gross  national  product  of  any  one 
of  seventy  nations  In  the  world? 

Nor— painful  as  it  may  be  for  liberals  to 
acknowledge — are  these  young  people  en- 
chanted with  liberal  institutions.  Most  of 
us  at  this  dinner,  when  we  think  of  labor 
unions,  have  as  a  frame  of  reference  the  long 
struggle  to  establish  labor's  basic  rights— to 
make  the  workingman  something  more  than 
an  industrial  serf.  Labor  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  many  a  great  battle;  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  part  of  this  organization. 
But  youth  looks  with  other  eyes,  and  their 
view  is  very  different:  They  think  of  labor 
as  grown  sleek  and  bureaucratic  with  power, 
sometimes  frankly  discriminatory,  occasion- 
ally even  corrupt  and  exploitative;  a  force 
not  for  change  but  for  the  status  quo,  unwUl- 
Ing  or  unable  to  organize  new  groups  of 
members.  Indifferent  to  the  men  who  once 
worked  the  coal  mines  of  Appalachia,  a  late- 
comer to  the  struggles  of  the  grape  pickers 
of  California  or  the  farm  laborers  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  This  is  a  one-sided  pic- 
ture, without  the  dimenlsons  of  fifty  years 
struggle,  and  the  undramatlc  yet  vital  work 
of  labor  In  many  parts  of  the  nation  today. 
But  there  Is  too  much  truth  in  it  for  us  not 
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to  understand  our  children's  view — or  to 
ignore  the  need  for  change. 

And  we  here  are  friends  of  education,  all, 
especially  of  universities;  our  friends  and 
allies  teach  there,  they  are  a  major  force 
m  the  liberal  community.     But  listen: 

"Education  (is)  by  its  very  nature  an  in- 
dividual matter  .  .  .  not  geared  to  mass  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  produce  people  who 
instinctively  go  the  same  way  .  .  .  (Yet)  our 
millions  learn  the  same  lessons  and  spend 
hours  before  television  sets  looking  at  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  at  exactly  the  same  time. 
For  one  reason  and  another  we  are  more  and 
more  ignoring  differences.  If  not  trying  to 
obliterate  them.  We  seem  headed  toward 
a  standardization  of  the  mind,  what  Goethe 
called  "The  deadly  commonplace  that  fetters 
us  all,"  "  That  might  well  have  been,  but 
It  was  not,  a  speaker  at  a  Berkeley  rally;  It 
was  Edith  Hamilton,  one  of  our  greatest 
classicists.  And  now  listen  to  a  student  rep- 
resentative, speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California: 

"We  have  asked  to  be  heard,  you  have 
refused.  We  have  asked  for  Justice.  You 
have  called  it  anarchy.  We  have  asked  for 
freedom.  You  have  called  it  license.  Rather 
than  face  the  fear  and  hopelessness  you  have 
created,  you  have  called  It  communistic. 
You  have  accused  us  of  falling  to  use  legiti- 
mate channels.  But  you  have  closed  those 
channels  to  us.  You.  and  not  us.  have 
built  a  university  based  on  distrust  and 
dishonesty." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  mistake  the  anguish  of 
that  voice.  There  may  be  many  things  In 
that  cry,  but  one  of  them  is  surely  a  protest 
of  Individuality — against  the  university  as 
corporate  bureaucracy,  against  the  dull 
sameness  Miss  Hamilton  saw  also — for  in 
bureaucracy  and  sameness  Is  the  denial  of 
individuality,  and  the  denial  that  human 
beings  matter;  If  all  are  the  same,  why  listen 
to  what  anyone  says?  And  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  listen,  then  men  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  more  than  numbers  in  statistical 
collections,  a  part  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct like  so  many  coffee  cups  or  carjjet 
sweepers. 

The  non-recognition  of  individuality — the 
sense  that  no  one  is  listening — is  even  more 
pronounced  in  our  politics.  Television, 
newspapers,  magazines,  are  a  cascade  of 
words,  official  statements,  policies,  explana- 
tions, and  declarations;  all  flow  from  the 
height  of  government,  down  to  the  passive 
citizen;  the  young  must  feel,  In  their  efforts 
to  speak  back,  like  solitary  salmon  trying  to 
breast  Grand  Coulee  dam.  ITie  words  which 
submerge  us.  all  too  often,  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  a  day  Irrelevant  to  our  young.  And 
the  language  of  politics  is  too  often  Insin- 
cerity— which  we  have  perhaps  too  easily 
accepted,  but  to  the  young  Is  particularly 
offensive.  George  Orwell  wrote  a  generation 
ago  that  "In  our  time,  political  speech  and 
writing  are  largely  the  defense  of  the  Inde- 
fensible. Things  like  the  continuation  of 
British  rule  in  India,  the  Russian  purges  and 
deportations,  the  dropping  of  the  atom 
bombs  on  Japan,  can  Indeed  be  defended,  but 
only  by  arguments  which  are  too  brutal  for 
most  people  to  face,  and  which  do  not  square 
with  the  professed  alms  of  {joUtlcal  parties. 
Thus  political  language  has  to  consist 
largely  of  euphemism,  question-begging 
and  sheer  cloudy  vagueness." 

There  Is  too  much  truth  for  comfort  In 
that  statement  today.  And  If  we  add  to  the 
Insincerity,  and  the  absence  of  dialogue,  the 
absurdity  of  a  politics  In  which  a  Byron  de  la 
Beckwlth  can  declare  as  a  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Mississippi,  we  can  under- 
stand why  so  many  of  our  young  people  have 
turned  from  engagement  to  disengagement, 
from  politics  to  passivity,  from  hope  to 
nihilism,  from  SDS  to  LSD. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  understand,  or  to 
Me  clearly.  Whatever  their  differences  with 
us,  whatever  the  depth  of  their  dissent,  It  Is 


vital — for  us  as  much  as  for  them — that  our 
young  feel  that  change  Is  possible;  that  they 
win  be  heard:  that  the  cruelties  and  follies 
and  injustices  of  the  world  will  yield,  how- 
ever grudgingly,  to  the  sweat  and  sacrifice 
they  are  so  ready  to  give.  If  we  cannot  help 
oi>en  to  them  this  sense  of  possibility,  we 
will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  the 
disillusionment  that  will  surely  come.  And 
more  than  disillusionment,  danger;  for  we 
rely  on  these  young  people  more  than  we 
know:  not  Just  In  the  Peace  Corps,  though 
the  Peace  Corps  has  done  more  for  our  i>osl- 
tion  around  the  world  than  all  our  armed 
forces  and  foreign  aid;  not  Just  In  Civil 
Rights,  though  our  youth  have  done  more 
toward  a  solution  of  that  problem  than  all 
the  power  and  panoply  of  government;  we 
rely  on  our  youth  for  all  our  hopes  of  a  better 
future — and  thus.  In  a  real  and  direct  sense, 
for  the  very  meaning  of  our  own  lives.  If 
we  would  look  back  with  pride  at  the  lives  we 
lead,  we  know  above  all  that  we  will  Judge 
ourselves  by  the  hope  and  direction  we  have 
left  behind. 

And  to  help  achieve  the  vital  sense  of 
possibility,  to  take  up  the  challenge  our 
young  pose  to  us.  there  Is  no  group  more 
suited  than  the  ADA — than  those  who  are 
here  tonight. 

For  you  have  also  been  capable  of  scathing 
and  turbulent  dissent.  You  remind  us  that 
Idealism  and  morality  in  politics  is  not  only 
a  thing  of  the  future — and  need  not  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  You  remind  us  of  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  generation  of  Idealist 
dissenters  before  us — and  how  difficult  It 
must  be  for  the  young  dissenters  of  today, 
to  have  before  them  for  example  only  the 
beat   and   silent    generation   of   the    1950's. 

This  group.  If  any,  can  reach  across  the 
gap — can  reach  out  to  the  young  of  the  '60'8. 
And  this  group  must.  We  may  find  some  of 
their  ideas  impractical,  some  of  their  views 
overdrawn.  But  there  is  no  question  of  their 
energy,  of  their  ability,  above  all  of  their 
honest  commitment  to  a  better  and  more 
decent  world  for  all  of  ios.  They  have  strug- 
gled and  sacrificed  alone  too  long.  It  Is  for 
us  now  to  make  the  effort — to  take  their 
causes  as  our  causes,  and  to  enlist  them  in 
our  own;  to  lend  to  their  vision  and  daring 
the  insight  and  wisdom  of  our  experience: 
and  to  recapture  for  ourselves  the  sense  of 
open  pyosslblllty  which  they  gave  a  nation 
for  a  few  brief  years.  And  If,  when  we  reach 
out  to  them,  we  are  tempted  to  dismiss  their 
vision  as  Impossible,  or  their  Indignation  as 
naive,  let  us  remember,  as  the  poet  says,  that 

"None  can  usurp  the  height 
But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest." 
The  ADA  has  scaled  the  height  before.    I 

believe  It  can  and  will  again. 

United  States  Must  Not  Ignore  YotrrH, 

Robert  Kennedy  Tells  ADA 

(By  Joseph  P.  Lowry) 

U.S.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  said  here  last 
night  that  America's  youth  see  the  Vietnam 
war  as  one  in  which  "the  largest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  Is  killing  chil- 
dren— they  do  not  care  If  accidentally — in  a 
remote  and  Insignificant  land." 

The  New  York  senator  addressed  the  20th 
annual  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  of  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  In  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford.  He  said  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  youth's  questioning  of  the 
war,  adding: 

"Even  as  the  declared  foreign  policy  of  our 
government  Is  to  build  bridges  to  this  new 
Communist  world,  they  (American  youth)  see 
UB,  in  the  name  of  anti-Communism,  devas- 
tating the  land  of  those  we  call  our  friends. 

SPEAKS   FOB   YOUTH 

"We  speak  of  past  commitments,  of  the 
burden  of  pest  mistakes;  and  they  ask  why 
they  should  now  atone  for  mistakes  made 


before  many  of  them  were  even  bom,  before 
almost  any  could  vote. 

"They  see  us  spend  billions  on  armaments 
while  poverty  and  Ignortmce  continue  at 
home.  They  see  us  willing  to  fight  a  war  for 
freedom  In  Vietnam  but  unwilling  to  fight 
with  one-hundredth  the  money  or  force  or 
effort  to  secxire  freedom  in  Mississippi  or 
Alabama  or  the  ghettoes  of  the  North. 

"And  they  see,  perhaps  most  disturbing  of 
all,  that  they  axe  remote  from  the  decision  of 
the  policy;  that  they  themselves  frequently 
do  not,  by  the  natxxre  of  ovir  jjolitical  system, 
share  in  the  power  of  choice  on  great  ques- 
tions which  shape  their  lives," 

Kennedy  said  it  Is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  dissent  from  the  war. 

"These  students,"  he  continued,  "oppose 
the  war  for  the  same  reason  that  many  of 
you  feel  anguish  for  the  brutality  and  the 
horror  of  ail  wars  and  for  the  particular 
terror  of  this  one. 

"But  for  our  young  people,  I  sxispect.  Viet- 
nam Is  a  shock  it  cannot  be  to  us.  They  did 
not  know  World  War  II  or  even  Korea.  And 
this  is  a  war  surrounded  by  rhetoric  they  do 
not  understand  or  accept.  These  are  the 
children,  not  of  the  cold  war,  but  of  the 
thaw. 

"Their  memories  of  communism  are  not  of 
Stalin's  purges  and  death  camps,  not  even 
the  terrible  revelations  of  the  twentieth 
party  congress  or  the  streets  of  Hungary. 

"They  see  the  world  as  one  in  which  Com- 
munist states  can  be  each  other's  deadliest 
enemies  or  even  friends  of  the  West  In  which 
communism  is  certainly  no  better,  but  per- 
haps no  worse,  than  many  other  evil  and  re- 
pressive dictatorships  all  around  the  world 
with  which  we  conclude  alliances  when  that 
is  felt  to  be  in  our  Interest." 

Kennedy  said  American  business,  labor, 
education  and  liberals  play  too  small  a  role 
in  the  solution  of  youths'  problems.  Then, 
he  criticised  U.S.  polices,  saying: 

"The  non-recognition  of  individuality — the 
sense  that  no  one  Is  listening — is  even  more 
pronounced  in  our  pKDlltics. 

"Television,  newspapers,  magazines  are  a 
cascade  of  words,  official  statements,  policies, 
explanations  and  declarations.  All  flow  from 
the  height  of  government,  down  to  the  pas- 
sive citizen. 

"The  young  must  feel  in  their  efforts  to 
speak  back  like  solitary  salmon  trying  to 
breast  Grand  Coulee  dam.  The  words  which 
submerge  us  all  too  often  speak  the  langTi- 
age  of  a  day  irrelevant  to  our  young.  And 
the  language  of  politics  Is  too  often  In- 
sincerity, which  we  have  perhaps  too  easily 
accepted,  but  to  the  young  is  particularly 
offensive." 

AUDrENCE  OF  1,800 

TTie  senator  was  applauded  by  the  audi- 
ence of  1,800  when  he  said: 

"If  we  add  to  the  insincerity  and  the 
absence  of  dialogue  the  absurdity  of  a 
politics  In  which  a  Bjrron  de  la  Beckwlth 
can  declare  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor  of  Mississippi,  we  can  understand 
why  so  many  of  our  young  people  have 
turned  from  engagement  to  disengagement, 
from  politics  to  passivity,  from  hope  to 
nihilism,  from  SDS  (Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society )  to  LSD." 

He  said  the  Peace  Corp>s  has  done  more 
for  the  American  position  around  the  world 
than  all  our  armed  forces  and  foreign  aid. 
He  credited  the  nation's  yoiing  for  this. 

He  also  praised  youth  for  "doing  more  for 
civil  rights  than  all  the  power  and  panoply 
of  government." 

Kennedy  congratulated  ADA  for  Its 
achievements,  then  called  on  the  organiza- 
tion "to  take  up  the  challenge  our  young 
pose  for  us."  He  said  there  Is  no  group 
more  suited  for  this  than  the  ADA. 
event  recalled 

The  senator  spoke  from  the  same  podltun 
In  the  same  ballroom  where  his  brother,  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  addressed 
the  ADA  in  1959. 
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This    was    recalled    among 
In   the   history  of   ADA   here 
minute  showing  of  slides  on  a 
stage.    The  commentary  was  by 
Sunsteln,  chairman  of  the  or 

Philadelphia's  U.S.   Sen.   Joseph 
introduced  Kennedy  but,  before 
charged  the  U.S.  has  placed  itself 
tlon  In  Viet  Nam  it  cannot  Justif/ 

He  called  for  the  end  of  the 
North  Viet  Nam  and  a  limit  of 
our   servicemen   there   unless 
Clares  war. 

Kennedy  later  kidded  Clark 
"the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 

Directing  his  remarks  to   U5 
liam  J.  Green,  3d,  of  this  city 

"I'm  wondering  how  your  father 
congressman    Eind    former 
chairman)   would  feel  If  he  knew 
here."    Then,  Kennedy  drew  a 
Ing  quickly:    "And  I'm  wondering 
father  would  feel  if  he  knew  I 
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CHmES   HT7MPHBET 

Kennedy,  who  is  not  a  memb*  of  ADA 
and  admits  he  doesn't  agree  with  all  they 
advocate,  said  (with  a  wink)  he  [was  talk- 
ing to  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
before  going  to  the  dinner  and  that  Hum- 
phrey said  his  speaking  before  thq  ADA  was 
like  putting  a  chicken  In  a  fox  house. 

Henry  W.  Sawyer,  3d,  former  ADA  chair- 
man. Joined  the  kidding.  He  aiured  the 
audience  ADA  was  not  benefiting  from  CIA 
subsidies.  He  also  congratulated  Jiayor  Tate 
for  "attending  your  second  annual]  ADA  din- 


ner," then  said  Tate  was  going  to 
man  In  the  room  a  pension. 


give  every 


BLXJEPRINT  FOR  PEA(  :E 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitleq  "  'Blue- 
print for  Peace' — Scholar-jDiplomat 
Proposes  Policy  for  United  States,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Sunday,  February  5.  1967.  Tie  article 
was  written  by  Richard  N.  |  Gardner, 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Institutions. 
This  is  a  splendid  article,  and  I  highly 
commend  it  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thje  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquiry,    Feb.    5 

1967  J 
Ten-Point       Program:       "Blttepjiint       for 

Peace" — Scholar-Diplomat  PROfoSES  Pol- 
icy FOR  United  States 

( By  Richard  N.  Gardner  i 

To  seek  the  best  thinking  of  thi 
people  on  how  to  pursue  world 
President  of  the  United  States,  as 
country's     participation     In 
Cooperation    Year    (1965),    calle<i 
House  Conference  on  Intemationtl 
tlon  Nov.  29  through  Dec.  1,  1965, 
quite  like    it    had    ever 
Some  5000  people  representing  all 
American  society  attended, 
tees,  Including  leading  authorltl 
fields,  made  more  than  400 
on  subjects  ranging  from  arms 
youth  activities.     And  220  prlvatd 
tlons  presented  statements  on 
ties  in  the  field  of  International 
The  conference  was.  In  President 
words,  "a  town  meeting  of  the 
Nation." 

What  has  been  done  to  carry 
ference's   recommendations? 
done,  in  view  of  the  escalating 
Vietnam? 

The  State  Department   recently 
an  Inventory  of  the  status  of  the 
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committees'  more  than  400  recommenda- 
tions for  government  action.     It  revealed: 

33  recommendations  already  Implemented. 

143  recommendations  "in  the  process  of 
implementation." 

24  recommendations  "scheduled  to  be 
Implemented." 

209  recommendations  "under  study." 

26  recommendations  "considered  Imprac- 
tical at  this  time  and  perhaps  at  any  time." 

This  "box  score,"  of  course,  hardly  provides 
an  adequate  measure  of  the  Impact  of  the 
reports  on  government  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment might  have  done  many  of  these  things 
anyiway.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committees  were  undoubtedly 
stimulated  by  government  officials. 

Yet  even  in  such  cases  the  committees 
served  a  useful  function.  The  expression 
of  public  support  for  controversial  proposals 
that  had  not  yet  achieved  the  status  of 
government  policy  may  have  helped,  in  some 
cases,  to  move  the  Government  forward. 

NEED    FOR    STIMtTLTJS 

If  the  conference  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  government  policy,  that  Is  all  to  the  good. 
But  the  momentum  needs  to  be  maintained. 

What  of  the  209  recommendations  "under 
study"  and  the  26  that  are  considered  "Im- 
practical"? Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions undoubtedly  should  not  be  acted  upon. 
But  without  further  stimulus,  some  meri- 
torious proposals  may  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  they  deserve.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion arises:  How  should  the  conference  be 
followed  up? 

Fortunately,  the  President  has  appointed 
a  Special  White  House  Committee  to  study 
fully  each  recommendation  that  has  not 
yet  been  put  Into  effect.  The  President's 
budget  and  legislative  proposals  for  this  year 
in  areas  covered  by  the  conference  will  be 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  committee's 
review  and  evaluation.  The  composition  of 
the  committee  Is  impressive:  Budget  Direc- 
tor Charles  Schultze,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  Walt  W.  Rostow  and  Joseph  A. 
Callfano,  Jr.,  and  Raymond  D.  Naeher.  who 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  confer- 
ence. Nasher  will  serve  as  the  contact  for 
conference  participants  who  may  wish  to 
express  views  to  the  White  House  Commit- 
tee on  any  aspect  of  Its  work. 

The  White  House  Conference  created,  or  at 
least  strengthened,  new  and  interested  con- 
stituencies in  30  different  fields  of  activity. 
Many  of  the  individuals  involved  gained  a 
new  Insight  and  a  new  sense  of  commit- 
ment as  a  result  of  sustained  analysis  of  the 
subject  matter  in  cooperation  with  their 
government  counterparts.  There  Is  reason 
to  hope  that  this  new  expertise  and  en- 
t^:usiasm  will  not  be  dissipated. 

AGENDA    OUTLINED 

What  are  the  main  areas  of  cooperation 
that  deserve  attention  from  the  White  House 
Committee?  Here  Is  an  outline  of  my  own 
agenda  for  cooperation,  in  some  respects  dif- 
fering from  on  going  beyond  the  proposals 
presented  to  the  White  House  Conference: 

Curbing  the  Arms  Race.  Five  nations  now 
have  the  capacity  to  explode  nuclear  weap- 
ons. At  least  10  more  have  the  technical 
capability  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  is  In  the  common  Inter- 
est of  the  nuclear  powers — and  In  the  long- 
term  Interest  of  all  mankind — to  prevent  the 
further  spread   of  these  weapons. 

The  obstacles  to  a  treaty  on  nonprollfera- 
tlon  are  not  Insoluble.  The  U.S.  treaty  draft 
prohibits  giving  ownership,  possession,  or 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the  NATO 
alliance. 

TEST   BAN 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  dropped 
its  insistence  that  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
must  prohibit  consultation  on  nuclear  mat- 
ters. In  return,  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  accept  provisions  foreclosing  shar- 
ing In  ownership  or  control  of  nuclear  weap- 


ons by  the  Germans  or  other  nonnuclear 
powers  through  some  kind  of  multilateral 
forces.  And  It  should  also  be  possible  to  de- 
vise  adequate  security  guarantees  to  nonnu- 
clear powers,  perhaps  through  parallel  dec- 
larations by  nuclear  powers  confirmed  in  a 
U.N.  resolution. 

Further  efforts  should  be  made  to  con- 
clude a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
tag.  The  art  of  seismic  detection  does  not 
yet  permit  distinguishing  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  from  earthquakes  without 
on-site  inspection.  The  Soviet  Union  does 
not  accept  this  propoeitlon,  and  rejects  the 
Idea  of  on-site  inspections.  But  a  solution 
may  lie  In  an  international  effort  to  agree 
on  present  possibilities  of  detection  and  to 
develop  Improved  methods. 

Work  must  also  go  forward  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Even  with  some 
measures  of  arms  control,  the  maintenance 
of  huge  nuclear  stockpiles  and  the  modern 
methods  of  delivering  them  mean  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  nuclear  war  for  our  generation. 

Obviously,  progress  toward  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  toward  many 
measures  of  arms  control  requires  the  co- 
operation of  Communist  China.  Its  involve- 
ment in  disarmament  talks,  whether  bilat- 
erally or  at  the  existing  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  or  at  a  World  Dis- 
armament Conference,  should  be  actively 
encouraged. 

keeping  peace 

Keeping  the  Peace.  International  coop- 
eration to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  is 
essential  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. It  Is  also  essential  to  reduce  the  rUlu 
of  violence  while  we  live  In  the  shadow  of 
the  arms  race. 

The  United  Nations  needs  an  effective 
standby  military  capacity  to  deal  with  peace- 
keeptag  emergencies.  This  can  be  developed 
within  the  present  constitutional  structure. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  enable  the 
Security  Council  to  discharge  Its  primary 
responsibUlty  In  the  peacekeeping  field.  But 
past  experience  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  prospect  of  Communist  China's  member- 
ship in  the  Council  suggest  the  need  to  retain 
the  General  Assembly's  power  to  authorize 
peacekeeping  operations  —  operations  In 
which  forces  are  contributed  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  deployed  to  the  territory  of  coun- 
tries with  their  consent. 

If  certata  members  will  not  pay  assess- 
ments for  these  operations,  other  methods 
of  financing  such  as  non-mandatory  appor- 
tionment will  have  to  be  found  to  assure  a 
fair  sharing  of  the  cost.  And  the  U.N.'s 
military  capability  should  be  augmented 
through  the  earmarking  and  training  of 
national  contingents  on  a  broad  geographical 
basis. 

The  United  States  could  use  military  as- 
sistance funds  to  help  less  developed  coun- 
tries prepare  units  for  U.N.  service.  To- 
gether with  other  countries,  we  also  might 
make  military  bases  available  to  the  UJJ. 
both  for  training  and  for  actual  use  In  peace- 
keeping emergencies. 

Concern  with  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  ca- 
pacity has  recently  been  accompanied  by 
Increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  peace- 
ful settlement  and  peaceful  change.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  anticipate  and 
resolve  situations  which  could  lead  to  armed 
.  conflict.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  attack 
the  root  causes  of  conflicts  temporarily  ar- 
rested by  the  interposition  of  peacekeeping 
forces. 

trade  expansion 

Expanding  World  Trade.  The  Expansion 
Act  gave  U.S.  negotiators  new  authority  to 
remove  trade  barriers,  but  It  came  when  the 
Common  Market  was  preoccupied  with  its 
internal  problems;  10  years  earlier  It  might 
have  produced  dramatic  results.  Neverthe- 
less, every  effort  must  be  made  to  salvage  8 
meaningful  settlement  from   the  Kennedy 


Round  and  to  prevent  backsliding  from 
liberal  trade  policies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  revise  some 
nontarlff  barriers,  such  as  the  American  sell- 
ing-price method  of  valuation  on  chemical 
imports,  and  be  prepared  to  subject  domes- 
tic farm  programs  to  International  negotia- 
tion. 

And  after  the  Kennedy  Round  ends,  we 
should  put  ourselves  In  a  position  to  move 
even  more  boldly — proposing  a  treaty  for 
gradual  but  complete  elimination  of  tariffs 
rithln  25  years. 

The  United  States  has  fallen  behind  other 
free  world  countries  In  expanding  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  The  legislation  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  last  spring 
would  at  least  enable  American  negotiators 
to  offer  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment 
to  countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Ru- 
mania, and  Czechoelovakla  In  exchange  for 
concessions  of  equivalent  significance  to  us. 
It  deserves  to  be  enacted,  and  followed  up 
with  further  meastiree  to  expand  trade  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  advantage. 

development  aid 

Aiding  Economic  Development.  The  rate 
of  Increase  of  gross  national  product  In  the 
less  developed  countries  slipped  from  5  per- 
cent In  1950-54  to  4  percent  in  1960-64. 

With  population  growth  averaging  at  least 
2  or  3  percent  in  most  of  these  coxmtries,  per 
capita  income  for  the  group  is  rising  only 
about  1  percent  a  year.  If  these  trends  con- 
tinue, their  average  per  capita  income,  now 
about  $120,  will  be  only  about  $170  In  the 
year  2000 — while  the  present  $3000  per  capita 
Income  of  the  United  States  will  grow  to 
some  $5000  or  $6000. 

Unfortunately,  financial  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  has  begun  to  level  off, 
and  the  burden  of  debt  service  Increasingly 
offsets  the  transfer  of  new  resources. 

Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  Increase  bi- 
lateral assistance,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  In- 
terest rates  on  development  loans,  or  to  pro- 
vide assurance  of  continuity  through  multi- 
year  authorizations  of  appropriations.  But 
a  bold  proposal  to  transfer  additional  re- 
sources through  international  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion might  meet  with  a  better  Congressional 
response. 

At  the  very  least,  American  policy  should 
aim  at  increasing  to  $1  billion  a  year  the 
"soft"  lending  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  and  ralstag  to  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  the  pre-investment  outlays  of  the 
tJ.N.  Development  Program.  A  U.S.  offer  to 
put  up  40  percent  of  these  sums  on  a  match. 
Ing  basis  could  demonstrate  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  development  and  restore  forward 
movement  now  lacking  ta  multilateral  aid 
efforts. 

world  finance 

Organizing  World  Finance.  For  the  past 
eight  years,  the  United  States  has  run  sub- 
stantial deficits  In  Its  balance  of  payments. 
These  deficits  have  been  partly  financed  by 
Increased  foreign  dollar  holdings,  but  they 
have  also  been  paid  for  by  large  reductions 
In  our  gold  stocks. 

The  United  States  cannot  go  on  losing  gold 
indefinitely.  Yet  elimination  of  the  deficit 
may  leave  the  world  short  of  the  liquidity 
needed  for  the  continued  expansion  of  world 
trade.  And  measures  taken  to  reduce  the 
deficit  may  have  unfortunate  consequences. 

Generalizations  in  this  complex  field  are 
dangerous.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  world's  gold  supply  Is  growing  too  slowly 
to  finance  the  growing  volume  of  world  trade 
and  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
take  the  principal  responsibility  for  supple- 
menting it. 

Other  nations  therefore  must  bear  a  grow- 
ing share  of  responsibility  for  Increasing 
world  liquidity,  by  increasing  the  credit  fa- 
cilities in  the  International  Monetary  Fimd, 
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by  creating  a  new  form  of  "owned"  reserves, 
or  by  some  combination  of  the  two. 

If  a  new  reserve  unit  is  created,  the  na- 
tional currencies  paid  by  the  developed 
countries  in  exchange  for  it  could  be  used 
for  long-term  lending  in  the  less  developed 
world. 

population  growth 

Curbing  Population  Growth.  There  Is  a 
growing  realization  that  significantly  higher 
living  standards  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries will  never  be  achieved  If  the  popula- 
tion goes  on  doubling  every  20  or  30  years, 
and  there  is  increasing  awareness  that  If  we 
do  not  make  voluntary  family  planning  pos- 
sible in  this  generation,  we  may  make  com- 
pulsory family  planning  inevitable  In  some 
countries  In  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  now  providing 
direct  support  for  family  planning  efforts 
through  technical,  financial,  and  commodity 
aid.  The  big  question  Is  no  longer  whether 
the  United  States  will  help  but  whether  the 
countries  concerned  will  move  fast  enough 
to  train  and  deploy  the  necessary  adminis- 
trators, doctors,  and  health  workers. 

The  United  Nations,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  the  U.N.  Regional  Economic  Conmils- 
slons  and  their  demographic  centers — all 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  together  to 
assist  In  effective  national  programs  of 
family  planning. 

world  conservation 

Conserving  the  World's  Resources.  In  the 
headlong  thrust  toward  industrialization 
and  urbanization,  man  risks  undermining 
the  very  basis  of  his  civilization — the  re- 
sources of  his  planet. 

Both  the  Industrial  countries  and  the 
countries  seeking  rapid  Industrialization 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  conservtag  precious 
minerals,  preserving  wildlife  and  natural 
areas,  avoiding  air  and  water  pollution,  de- 
veloping additional  water  resources  through 
desalting  sea  water,  and  controlling  the  toxic 
consequences  of  drugs  and  pesticides.  The 
time  has  surely  come  for  more  effective  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  central  task 
of  preserving  the  balance  of  nature. 

The  report  of  the  White  House  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Re- 
sources offers  significant  proposals  for  action. 
It  urges  an  International  Trust  for  tiie 
World  Heritage  to  identify,  establish,  de- 
velop and  help  manage  natural  areas  and 
archaeological  sites  of  unique  value  to  the 
world  community. 

It  calls  for  better  regulation  of  the  world's 
fishing  practices  to  prevent  depletion  of  the 
marine  harvest.  It  asks  cooperative  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  contamination  of  man's  en- 
vironment by  pesticides,  oil  pollution  of  the 
high  seas,  and  the  dlsp>osal  of  nuclear  wastes. 
It  proposes  an  international  authority  to  ex- 
ploit metal  deposit  on  the  ocean  floor  which 
may  soon  be  extractable  In  large  quantities, 

OUTER  space 

Exploring  Outer  Space.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to 
a  treaty  designed  to  keep  nuclear  weapons 
out  of  space  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  from  use  as 
military  bases.  It  is  the  flrst  treaty  govern- 
ing space  exploration. 

Joint  ventures  in  the  launching  of  astro- 
nauts have  been  considered  impractical  be- 
cause neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  would  permit  the  other  nation 
to  gain  access  to  military  information.  But 
astronauts  launched  separately  by  the  two 
countries  can  meet  In  outer  space  and  work 
on  Joint  projects. 

We  should  explore  the  possibility  of  lunar 
or  orbital  laboratories  jointly  operated  by  the 
two  countries  In  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  flrst  these  laboratories  might  con- 
sist only  of  equipment;  later  they  might  be 
manned  by  astronauts  of  various  countries. 

These  jotat  laboratories  could  gather  Infor- 


mation about  the  solar  system  as  well  as 
about  our  own  planet.  Eventually  they 
might  be  the  basis  of  a  U.N.  Inspection  serv- 
ice capable  of  patrolling  borders  and  moni- 
toring arms  control  agreements. 

Expandtag  the  Exchange  of  Ideas.  Mod- 
ern technology  and  cult\ire  are  breaking 
down  many  official  barriers.  The  United 
States  can  assist  In  this  process  by  seeking 
the  bolder  programs  of  exchange  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  newspapers  and  books,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  cultural  presentations. 
For  example,  the  United  States  could  offer 
Soviet  leaders  the  opportunity  to  address 
Americans  regularly  on  television.  In  return 
for  the  same  privilege  to  us  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  could  propose  to  exchange  time 
on  the  Voice  of  America  for  the  same  amount 
of  time  on  Radio  Moscow. 

More  can  be  done  to  encourage  private 
groups  around  the  world  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations'  role  in  this  field,  tacludlng 
the  capacity  of  the  U.N.'s  Department  of 
Public  Information  to  bring  the  story  of 
U.N.  activities  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  should  encourage  the  use 
of  communication  satellites  by  the  U.N.  for 
this  purpose,  at  special  rates  or  without 
charge. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Protecting  Himian  Rights.  The  United 
Nations  has  designated  1968,  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  as  Human  Rights  Year. 

The  United  States  has  taken  important 
action  to  promote  human  rights  at  home, 
but  it  must  go  further  In  making  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  a  central  element 
In  Its  foreign  policy.  One  step  long  over- 
due Is  the  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
treaties  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate — the 
conventions  on  Slavery,  Forced  Labor,  and 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women.  Ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  another  treaty 
pending  in  the  Senate,  would  also  be  de- 
sirable. 

The  United  States  should  work  for  adop- 
tion of  a  proposal  now  before  the  UJJ.  to 
create  a  High  Commissioner  for  Himian 
Rights.  Such  a  Commissioner  could  present 
a  professional  and  comprehensive  report 
each  year  on  the  progress  of  member  gov- 
ernments In  Implementing  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  He  could 
deal  with  specific  complatats  and  assist  mem- 
bers In  organizing  domestic  tastltutlons  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's 
Special  Committee  will  support  bold  meas- 
\ires  of  the  kind  outlined  in  this  agenda  and 
that  the  improved  dialogue  between  U.S.  cit- 
izens and  their  Government  resulting  from 
the  White  House  Conference  will  yield  more 
and  better  Ideas. 

BOLD   CONCEPT 

But  a  dialogue  between  American  citizens 
or  Americans  and  their  Government  is  no 
substitute  for  a  dialogue  with  the  other 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  world.  If 
we  really  want  to  Implement  the  bold  con- 
cept of  International  Cooperation  Year,  then 
let  us  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  our 
best  qualified  citizens  meet  with  theirs  to 
explore  each  of  the  30  subjects  discussed  at 
the  White  House  Conference,  or  other  sub- 
jects of  their  choice. 

These  meettags  could  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  famous  "Pugwash"  confer- 
ences— scientists,  scholars  and  professional 
men  of  both  countries  would  participate  In 
their  individual  capacities  without  commit- 
ting their  respective  governments. 

If  a  series  of  meetings  of  this  kind  were 
held,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  Soviet-American  relations.  Per- 
haps these  conferences  could  even  be  broad- 
ened to  taclude  citizens  from  other  Com- 
munist countries.  Through  such  a  program 
we  could  supplement  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment with  a  policy  of  engagement — engage- 
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ment  of  all  parts  of  oiir  societies  on  all 
relevant  subjects  In  a  cooperative  ^ueat  for 
peace. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  American  Uni- 
versity speech,  conveyed  the  essential  spirit 
with  which  we  should  approach  suCh  a  new 
effort  of  peaceful  cooperation.  "Ptace,"  he 
declared,  "need  not  be  Impracticable,  and 
war  need  not  be  Inevitable.  By  defijnlng  our 
goal  more  clearly,  by  malting  It  se^m  more 
manageable  and  less  remote,  we  cai)  help  all 
peoples  to  see  It,  to  draw  hope  froi^  it,  and 
to  move  Irresistibly  toward  It." 

"Our  problems  are  manmade,"  president 
Kennedy  said,  "therefore  they  can  te  solved 
by  man.  And  man  can  be  as  b|g  as  he 
wants." 
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Richard  N.  Gardner  Is  currently  professor 
of  Law  and  International  Relations  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  senior  advlsfr  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
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foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  slpce  1961. 
when  he  left  the  Columbia  faculty  t^  become 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  fbr  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs.  He '  left  the 
State  Department  in  1965. 

The  article  on  this  page  Is  excerpted  from 
Gardner's  latest  book,  "Blueprint  fo^  Peace." 
published  recently  by  McGraw-Hllli  and,  he 
says,  Is  his  private  view.  In  addition  to 
Gardner's  proposals,  the  book  coiitalns  30 
reports  submitted  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperatibn  In  at 
the  end  of  1965,  of  which  Gardner  wbs  chair- 
man. He  has  published  two  othir  books, 
"Sterling  Dollar  Diplomacy,"  a  history  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  pwllcy  from  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  "In  Pur- 
suit of  World  Order,"  an  analysis  ef  Amer- 
ican policy  in  International  organl^tlons. 

Gardner  was  born  In  New  York  [In  1927, 
served  In  the  Second  World  War.  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  In  1948  and  from 
Yale  Law  School  In  1951.  He  went  tp  Oxford 
University  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  anfl  he  was 
awarded  a  doctoral  degree  In  1961.  After 
three  years  with  a  New  York  law  |  firm,  he 
Joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia. 

During  his  serv*"*  at  the  Statei  Depart- 
ment, Gardner  was  directly  Involved  with 
the  international  organizational  aspects  of 
such  problems  as  outer  space,  trade)  and  aid. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  a  numb^  of  U.S. 
delegations  to  International  conferehces  and 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegatlcn  to  the 
tr.N.  at  the  last  six  sessions  of  the 
Assembly. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


General 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printf  d  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Charade  On 
Arms  Control  Pact,"  written  bsf  Joseph 
Kraft,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  recent  date.  The  article  should 
be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are  hoping  that 
we  will  secure  a  nonprollferatioh  treaty 
In  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  th(!  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chasaoe  on  Arms  Controi.  Pvct 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Important  gains  In  two  fields  of  arms  con- 
trol are  In  prospect  for  later  this  ytar. 

But  to  understand  what  is  happejilng  It  is 
first  necessary  to  penetrate  elaborate  cha- 
rades now  being  played  out  In  exquisite  de- 
tail with  a  view  toward  disarming  nation- 
alistic and  mlllttiry  critics  of  arm*  control 
In  West  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  ' 

One  of  these  charades,  which  1  «111  make 
the  subject  of  this  column,  centers  on  the 
non-proliferation     treaty    currentl^    under 


negotiation  before  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Committee  in  Geneva.  The  other, 
which  I  will  discuss  In  a  subsequent  column, 
centers  on  the  antl-ballistlc  missile,  or  ABM. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  obliges  signa- 
tory nations  not  to  give  or  receive  nuclear 
weapwns.  For  the  non-nuclear  states,  the 
treaty  would  set  up  in  Article  III  a  safe- 
guard system  subjecting  their  programs  for 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  to  Interna- 
tional inspection. 

Many  groups  In  many  countries  have 
doubts  about  the  treaty.  But  the  truly 
critical  opposition  lies  with  the  nationalist 
wing  of  West  German  opinion  ranging  from 
the  extreme  right  towards  Finance  Minister 
Franz  Josef  Strauss. 

For  Strauss  and  his  followers  could  use 
the  denial  of  nuclear  status  to  Germany  as 
a  pretext  for  whipping  up  deep  currents  of 
nationalistic  opinion.  They  might.  In  that 
case,  blow  up  the  shaky  coalition  govern- 
ment led  by  Chancellor  Kurt  Kleslnger  and 
Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt,  or  at  least 
cause  It  to  turn  against  the  treaty. 

If  that  happened,  if  the  Germans  balked, 
the  treaty  would  be  dead.  For  the  minimal 
Soviet  need  Is  a  visible  muzzling  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  way  that  can  be  used  to  build 
up  the  standing  of  the  present  Russian  lead- 
ership in  their  own  country  and  Communist 
Europe. 

The  purpose  of  the  charade  is  to  neutralize 
Strauss.  It  got  under  way  three  weeks  ago 
when  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  talks  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk. 

Apparently  they  decided  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  many  obscure  reserva- 
tions dimly  voiced  about  the  treaty  by  Strauss 
and  his  followers. 

Brandt,  looking  very  grave,  alluded  to  the 
issue  at  a  briefing  on  Feb.  8.  Rusk  took  it  up 
In  his  news  conference  on  Feb.  9.  The  issue 
they  chose  to  highlight  was  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  treaty  would  deny  Germany 
the  fruits  of  Industrial  research  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

With  Brandt  and  Rusk  seemingly  con- 
cerned about  the  Industrial  fruits.  Strauss 
and  his  followers  went  wild  on  the  matter. 
In  a  storm  of  wrathful  statements,  they  made 
the  Industrial  Issue  the  centerpiece  of  their 
opposition  to  the  treaty. 

They  charged  that  the  treaty  was  a  means 
of  keeping  Germany  down  forever — "a  diabol- 
ical Instrimient  of  Morganthaulsm."  as  for- 
mer Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  said  in 
an  allusion  to  the  plan  for  dividing  Germany 
advanced  by  the  late  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Henry  Morganthau,  In  1945. 

The  outburst  of  German  opposition  had 
an  Immediate  impact  on  the  treaty  talks. 
When  they  resumed  In  Geneva  last  week,  un- 
certainty about  Article  m  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  and  Russia  to 
publish  an  agreed  draft  of  the  treaty.  And 
at  that  point  alarmists  took  fright. 

But  the  rest  of  the  script  Is  already  visible. 
For  the  German  nationalists  have  now  been 
exposed  as  the  major  obstacles  to  agreement. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  Congress  to  turn  its  at- 
tention as  soon  as  possible  to  enacting 
legislation  designed  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  social  security  system  In  order 
to  make  It  possible  for  older  Americans 
to  live  their  retirement  years  in  dignity 
and  self-respect,  not  in  poverty  and 
despair. 

Incredible  new  discoveries  in  medical 
knowledge  coupled  with  a  steady  im- 
provement in  nutrition  have  given  Amer- 
icans the  precious  gift  of  longer  life. 
The  statisticians  tell  us  that  a  person  re- 
tiring at  age  65  has  another  13  years  of 


life.  Those  remaining  years  should  be 
years  spent  with  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. All  too  often,  however,  they 
are  years  spent  in  an  all-absorbing  strug. 
gle  to  maintain  a  marginal  standard  of 
living  on  an  Inadequte  income. 

In  my  mail  the  other  day  was  a  heart- 
breaking letter  from  a  73-year-old 
woman  alone  in  the  world  and  living  on 
a  $74  social  security  pension.  In  part 
she  wrote: 

I  went  to  the  store  down  the  street  with  my 
last  money  left  till  I  get  my  next  check  from 
the  government.  I  got  me  a  dozen  eggs  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  dry  milk.  Came 
time  to  pay  and  I  didn't  have  enough  cash. 
So  I  put  out  my  hand  with  all  my  change 
and  told  the  lady  to  take  all  I  have  and  give 
me  what  I  can  buy.  So  she  gave  me  the 
bread  and  dry  milk  and  not  but  four  eggs. 
Senator,  can't  the  government  raise  our 
check  a  few  dollars? 

Everything  we  can  do  to  increase  social 
security  benefits,  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  we  must 
do.  We  must  give  first  priority  to  hu- 
man considerations,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  due  weight  to  actuarial  con- 
siderations. 

The  President's  proposal  calls  for  an 
incresise  in  the  earnings  base  covered  by 
social  security.  In  1938  the  $3,000  earn- 
ings base  represented  the  total  earnings 
of  97  percent  of  all  workers  covered  by 
social  security.  While  the  earnings  base 
has  been  increased  from  time  to  time, 
it  has  not  kept  step  with  increases  in 
wages.  As  a  consequence,  while  the 
number  of  workers  having  earnings 
above  the  established  base  grows  larger 
the  proportion  of  their  earnings  replaced 
in  benefits  grows  smaller.  By  proposing 
to  increase  the  earnings  base  the  Pres- 
ident has  eliminated  a  significant  flaw  in 
the  social  security  program. 

As  the  cost  of  living  has  risen,  the 
funds  available  to  retired  people  have  not 
kept  pace.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  all 
to  give  full  support  to  the  President's 
social  security  program  which  will  help 
to  lift  the  burden  of  want  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  aged. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 
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A  CALL  FOR  REALISM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  pondered  at  length  with 
respect  to  President  Johnson's  message 
on  crime  in  America.  Many  Senators 
have  commended  the  administration's 
concern  over  crime  and  its  wide-reaching 
ramifications.  I,  too.  applaud  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  vigorous  and  unswerving 
desire  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  toward  utter  chaos  on  our  streets. 

In  many  respects,  I  am  in  accord  with 
what  the  President  has  said.  It  may  be 
noted  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  917, 
which  seeks  to  implement  some  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  proposed 
by  the  President. 

There  is  something  left  out  of  the 
President's  message,  however,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  grievous  omission.  I  felt 
it  when  I  first  read  the  message,  and  my 


uneasiness  has  been  crystallized  into  real 
concern  now  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  has  issued  its  re- 
port entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Ciime 
in  a  Free  Society." 

I  am  referring  to  the  complete  absence 
In  the  President's  message  of  any  con- 
sideration of  the  profoundly  adverse  ef- 
fects of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
upon  the  ability  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  his  message,  the  President  quotes 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  having  said: 

IjCt  reverence  for  the  laws  .  .  .  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation. 

I  believe,  however,  an  expansion  of  this 
quotation  by  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  or- 
der.   He  said: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges;  let  It 
be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books,  and  in 
almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  legislative  hall.*,  and  ^inforced 
in  courts  of  justice.  And.  la  short,  let  it 
bwome  the  political  religion  of  the  nation; 
and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions  sacri- 
fice unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  a  portion  of 
this  wise  admonition;  that  is,  let  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  be  "enforced  in  courts 
of  justice." 

I  submit  that  the  honorable  and  pro- 
gressive police  of  this  Nation,  who  make 
up  the  great  majority  of  the  profession, 
are  sacrificing  unceasingly  upon  the  al- 
tars of  justice.  They  know,  however, 
that  it  is  fundamental  that  the  law  must 
be  given  full  force  in  order  that  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  our  society 
may  be  protected.  They  are  witnessing, 
day  by  day.  growing  restrictions  upon 
their  ability  to  provide  the  protection 
which  they  are  charged  with  giving  to 
the  citizens  they  serve. 

President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  his 
message  that  crime — and  the  fear  of 
crime — has  become  a  public  malady. 
He  revealed  that  a  survey  made  in  high 
crime  areas  of  two  of  our  largest  cities 
found  that  43  percent  of  the  people  in- 
terviewed stayed  off  the  streets  at  night: 
35  percent  did  not  speak  to  strangers; 
21  percent  used  only  cabs  and  cars  at 
night;  20  percent  would  like  to  move  to 
another  neighborhood — all  because  of 
their  fear  of  crime.  I  know  that  these 
citizens  and  millions  more  like  them 
would  prefer  to  see  the  menace  of  the 
depraved  criminal  removed  from  our 
streets. 

More  and  more,  because  of  unrealistic 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  America  is  be- 
coming not  the  land  of  the  free,  but  the 
land  of  the  freed  criminal.  It  is,  in 
many  cities,  becoming  the  lawbreaker's 
domain  where  he  reigns  supreme  because 
the  law-abiding  citizen  Is  intimidated, 
the  police  are  rendered  nearly  impotent, 
and  the  criminal  is  encouraged  as  he  sees 
his  fellow  hoodlums  escape  justice 
through  loopholes  created  by  technical- 
ities. In  1926,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Cardozo  asked  this  question:  "A  crim- 
inal must  go  free  because  the  constable 
has  blundered?"    I  believe  this  is  what 


alarms  the  police,  and  not  only  the 
police  but  also  the  general  public:  that 
a  vicious  criminal  is  allowed  to  go  free 
because  law  enforcement  oflftcers, 
through  alleged  overzealousness,  possi- 
ble errors  in  judgment,  or  because  of  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  complex  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them,  sometime  err  in 
dealing  with  the  prisoner  and  with  evi- 
dence. As  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
police  executive,  there  Is  no  question  that 
police  on  occasion  make  errors — if  we 
functioned  in  a  Utopian  world  in  which 
all  policemen  were  Infallible,  there  would 
be  little,  If  any,  need  for  the  higher 
courts. 

It  is  my  firm  contention  that  the 
majority  of  those  on  the  Supreme  Court 
have  lost  touch  with  reality.  Appar- 
ently, they  are  too  greatly  insulated  from 
the  harsh  realities  of  crime.  I  am  not 
going  to  reel  off  the  available  plethora 
of  horrifying  statistics  today  concerning 
crime.  I  believe  that  those  responsible 
for  the  dismaying  decisions  of  late  are 
too  removed  from  reality  by  their  more 
rarified  surroundings,  that  they  are  so 
far  away  from  the  "madding  crowd's 
ignoble  strife"  that  they  cannot  see  from 
their  Mount  Olympian  chambers  that 
these  statistics  represent  flesh-and- 
blood,  suffering  victims  of  the  most 
despicable  of  violations  against  innocent 
children,  women,  and  men. 

The  sanctity  which  characterizes  the 
atmosphere  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building  Is  entirely  proper.  But,  It  Is 
far  removed  from  the  subhuman  jimgle 
of  crime  on  the  streets.  Crime  is  no 
ethereal  threat.  Crime  is  stark  reality, 
and  judgment  and  punishment  must  be 
just  as  starkly  realistic. 

Compassion  is  a  worthy  trait  of  man. 
But,  compassion  cannot  be  reserved  for 
the  criminal  alone.  It  must  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  law-abiding  citizen  who 
lives  in  growing  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
family  and  himself.  The  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  in  cloaking 
themselves  in  their  judicial  robes,  seem 
to  have  forgotten  this.  It  is  time  for 
them  to  realize  that,  as  someone  once 
said,  "A  halo  does  not  have  to  fall  very 
far  to  become  a  noose."  And  the  Su- 
preme Court's  halo  Is  rapidly  helping  to 
fashion  a  noose  about  the  throat  of  our 
law-abiding  citizens. 

The  purpose  of  this  Nation  as  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  Is 
to  "establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

When  our  forefathers  thought  of  es- 
tablishing justice,  I  am  sure  they  meant 
justice  for  all  and  not  a  tenuous  justice 
for  the  habitual  transgressor.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  coimtry,  those  who  did 
not  abide  by  the  law  were  punished  and 
punished  severely.  The  Constitution 
was  a  document  of  realism,  and  I  am  sure 
the  framers  would  be  appalled  to  see  it 
used  today  as  a  shield  for  lawbreakers. 

We  all  know,  consideration  is  being 
given  to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  override  and  clarify  cer- 
tain Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  think 
It  Is  shameful  that  the  legislative  branch 
must  consider  taking  such  a  drastic  step 
merely  because  our  Supreme  Court  wUl 


not  listen  to  the  prevailing  public  senti- 
ment. 

My  feelings,  I  believe,  are  vindicated 
by  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Police."  The  Commission  comments 
that^ 

standard  police  procedures  that  are  more 
intrusive  have,  during  the  last  30  years, 
been  Increasingly  circumscribed  by  court 
rulings.  Personal  and  property  searches  and 
the  seizure  of  the  evidence  they  yield,  the 
use  of  informants,  the  arrest  of  demonstra- 
tors, and  statlonhouse  detention  and  ques- 
tioning of  susf>ects  have  been  more  and  more 
rigorously  measured  by  the  courts  against 
the  constitutional  standards  of  due  process, 
right  to  counsel,  probable  cause,  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  prompt  present- 
ment in  court,  and  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  peaceable  assembly.  ...  It  is  evident  that 
every  restriction  that  is  placed  on  police 
procedures  by  the  courts— or  anyone  else — 
makes  deterring  or  solving  crimes  more  dif- 
ficult. However,  it  is  also  evident  that  police 
procedures  must  be  controlled  some- 
how. .  .  .  Nevertheless  many  police  officers 
and  citizens  believe  that  recent  judicial 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  and 
various  statutes  have  unduly  and  inappro- 
priately Inhibited  the  work  of  the  police 
and  so  have  made  it  harder  for  pwlice  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  Part  of  this  feeling  stems, 
no  doubt,  from  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  tense,  fast-moving  situations  in  which 
policemen  are  called  upon  to  make  split- 
second  decisions,  and  the  calm  that  prevails 
in  the  appellate  courts  while  lawyers  and 
judges  argue  the  merits  of  those  decisions, 
after  having  searched  lawbooks  for  apposite 
precedents.  Another  part  of  It  results  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  court  decisions 
were  made  without  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement, and  the  police  policies  that  are 
designed  to  meet  those  needs,  being  effec- 
tively presented  to  the  court.  If  judges  are 
to  balance  accurately  law  enforcement  needs 
against  human  rights,  the  former  must 
be  articulated.  They  seldom  are.  Few  leg- 
islatures and  police  administrators  have  de- 
fined in  detail  how  and  under  what  condi- 
tions certain  police  practices  are  to  be  used. 
As  a  result,  the  courts  often  must  rely  ex- 
clusively on  intuition  and  common  sense  in 
judging  what  kinds  of  police  action  are 
reasonable  or  necessary,  even  though  their 
decisions  about  the  actions  of  one  police  offi- 
cer can  restrict  police  activity  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Commission  also  makes  reference 
to  the  case  of  Miranda  against  Arizona, 
which  prohibited  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  the 
questioning  of  a  suspect  in  custody 
unless  counsel  is  present  or  the  sub- 
ject expressly  waives  his  rights  to  coun- 
sel. The  Commission  reported  that  It  be- 
lieved it  Is  too  early  to  assess  the  effect 
of  the  Miranda  decision  on  law  enforce- 
ment's ability  to  secure  confessions  and 
to  solve  crimes. 

But — 

The  Commission  added — 

This  and  other  decisions  do  represent  a 
trend  toward  findings  by  the  judiciary  that 
previously  permitted  police  practices  are  un- 
constitutionally offensive  to  the  dignity  and 
Integrity  of  private  citizens.  The  need  for 
legislative  and  administrative  policies  to 
guide  police  through  the  changing  world  of 
permissible  activity  Is  pressing.  ...  If  the 
present  trend  continues.  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  some  current  investigative  practices  and 
procedures  thought  by  police  to  be  proper 
and  effective  will  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional or  subjected  to  restrictive  rules. 
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I  think  It  Is  vital  to  note  also 
distinguished  members  of  the 
slon  felt  compelled  to  add  a  supplemental 
statement  to  the  Commission'^  report 
which  was  concurred  in  by  thne  other 
equally  distinguished  Commissioh  mem- 
bers. In  this  addendum,  the  qommis- 
sion  members  said: 

There  Is  a  serious  question,  now  Aelng  In- 


creasingly   posed    by    jurists    and 
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whether  some  of  these  (constitutions  1)  rights 
have  been  Interpreted  and  enlarged  by  (Su- 
preme) Court  decision  to  the  point  where 
they  now  serlotisly  affect  the  delUate  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  the  liidlvldual 
and  those  of  society.  Or.  putting  the  ques- 
tion differently,  whether  the  scales  hfve  tilted 
In  favor  of  the  accused  and  agalnsti  law  en- 
forcement and  the  public  further  ^ban  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country  perqilts.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  trend  of  (leclslons 
strlUngly  has  been  towards  8treng1:henlng 
the  rights  of  accused  persons  and  limiting 
the  powers  of  law  enforcement.  It  1(  a  trend 
which  has  accelerated  rapidly  at  a  tltne  when 
the  nation  Is  deeply  concerned  wttk  Its  ap- 
parent inability  to  deal  successfiily  with 
the  problem  of  crime.  We  think  tl^  results 
must  be  taken  Into  account  In  any  itioblllza- 
tlon  of  society's  resources  to  confijont  this 
problem.  .  .  .  We  are  passing  thjough  a 
phase  in  our  history  of  understandjable,  yet 
unprecedented,  concern  with  the  rigl^ts  of  ac- 
cused persons.  This  has  been  weloomed  as 
long  overdue  In  many  areas.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  a  like  concern  for  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  be  free  from  criminal  molestation 
of  their  persons  smd  property.  In  ^^^any  re- 
spects, the  victims  of  crime  have  ^een  the 
forgotten  men  of  our  society — Inac^quately 
protected,  generally  uncompensated]  and  the 
object  of  relatively  Uttle  attention  by  the 
public  at  large.  Mr.  Justice  White  fcas  said: 
"The  most  basic  function  of  any  govjemment 
Is  to  provide  for  the  secui.ty  of  tfie  indi- 
vidual and  of  his  property."  Unless  this 
function  Is  adequately  discharged.  8<|clety  it- 
self may  well  become  so  disordered' that  all 
rights   and  liberties  will  be  endangered. 

These  members  of  the  Commisi  ion  call 
for  the  achievement  of  three  essential 
ends:  First,  an  adequate  oppdrtunlty 
must  be  provided  the  police  for  interro- 
gation at  the  scene  of  the  crime!  during 
investigations  and  at  the  statiohhouse, 
with  appropriate  safeguards  to  prevent 
abuse;  second,  the  legitimate  alace  of 
voluntary  confessions  in  law  gnforce- 
ment  must  be  reestablished  and  their  use 
made  dependent  upon  meeting  due  proc- 
ess standards  of  voluntariness;  and. 
third,  provision  must  be  made  for  com- 
ment on  the  failure  of  an  accuseq  to  take 
the  stand,  and  also  for  reciprocal  [discov- 
ery in  criminal  cases.  I 

Pointing  out  that  the  Consiitution 
contemplates  amendment  and  that  no 
part  of  it  should  be  so  sacred  thit  it  re- 
mains beyond  review,  the  Cominission 
concludes:  I 

If.  as  now  appears  likely,  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  required  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  in  these  respects,  the  Anerican 
people  should  face  up  to  the  need  an^  under- 
take necessary  action  without  delay. 

To  which  I  say  amen . 

These  are  not  the  thoughts  of  ihdivid- 
uals  unfamiliar  with  the  laws  of  our  land 
nor  of  people  inexperienced  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  element.  Tliey  are 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  piople  of 
our  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  their  identities  and  backgrounds 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  philosophy  expressed  by 
these  authorities  was  advanced  some 
time  ago  by  former  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  who,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1964,  said: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dismiss  anyone  who 
believes  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
a  coddler  of  criminals.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  dismiss  one  who  believes  in  strict  law  en- 
forcement as  a  cop-lover  or  a  sadist.  The 
alms  of  each  side  should  be  alms  of  both.  .  .  . 
One  thing  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  no  right 
to  continue  to  leave  the  issue  aa  murky,  no 
matter  how  passionately  murky,  as  it  Is.  To 
do  so  is  to  pass  the  buck,  and  the  place  the 
buck  stops  Is  with  the  policeman.  While 
we,  on  the  plateau,  may  argue.  It  Is  the 
policeman,  on  the  spot,  who  must  try  to  sort 
out  all  that  philosophy.  It  is  he  who  miist, 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  make  a  decision 
to  which  devoted  judges  may  later  devote 
days  of  deliberation — and  even  then  divide, 
5  to  4. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  According 
to  the  dictionary,  interpret  means  first,  to 
explain  or  tell  the  meaning  of;  translate; 
elucidate;  and,  second,  to  construe  in  the 
light  of  individual  belief,  judgment,  or 
interest. 

No  right-thinking  American  would 
wish  that  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion be  distorted  to  give  aid  immorally  to 
a  certain  segment  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  no  right-thinking  American 
can  afford  to  tolerate  for  long  a  series  of 
judicial  interpretations  which  jeopardize 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  society. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  tenor  of  the  times  in 
yeai"s  gone  by.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  its  decisions  today  are  cMnpletely 
out  of  consonance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion's promises  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
general  welfare,  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

Our  Government  was  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  separation  of  powers — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judi- 
cial. While  this  separation  is  essential 
to  the  durability  of  our  Republic,  I  feel 
it  is  time  that  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary  interpret  for  the  Supreme 
Court  the  full  meaning  of  the  fear  that 
pervades  our  civilization  today  as  it  be- 
comes more  infiltrated  by  hordes  of 
criminals. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should 
recognize  and  publicly  identify  appellate 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  major 
contributing  factors  to  the  increase  in 
lawlessness. 

His  Commission  has  clearly  set  forth 
the  impact  of  these  decisions  upon  the 
attitudes  of  criminals  and  the  ability  of 
the  police  to  carry  out  their  duties.  And 
in  Ignoring  these  admonitions,  I  believe 
he  has  committed  an  oversight  of  great 
magnitude. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  should  make  every  effort  to  gage 
the  desires  of  their  constituents  and  then 
legislate  accordingly. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  am  a  supporter 
of  effective  law  enforcement,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  police  agencies  can  take  heart 


in  the  proposals  made  by  President 
Johnson  and  echoed  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  provide  the  wherewithal  in 
order  that  they  might  function  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  While  the 
furnishing  of  material  benefits  should 
certainly  provide  our  police  with  a  stimu- 
lus, I  do  think  that  we  would  accomplish 
even  more  by  showing  the  individual 
police  officer  that  his  Nation  is  behind 
him  in  his  efforts  to  curb  lawlessness. 
While  we  may  give  him  the  most  sophis- 
ticated devices  of  detection,  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  he  still  cannot 
do  his  job  unless  spiritual  support  ex- 
tends throughout  all  echelons  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  yet  another  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  I  detect  a  paradox.  His 
Commission  and  his  message  call  for 
better  trained  and  better  educated  law 
enforcement  officers  with  constantly 
higher  educational  requirements  being 
made  for  recruits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  asks 
for  uniformed  "community  service  oflB- 
cers"  who  would  maintain  close  relations 
with  people  in  their  areas  and  be  alert  to 
potentially  dangerous  areas  that  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  other  city 
agencies  for  prompt  action.  These  ofQ- 
cers,  according  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, might  not  meet  conventional 
educational  requirements;  they  might 
even  have  had  minor  encounters  with 
the  law  as  teenagers.  In  my  conversa- 
tions with  police  authorities.  I  find  little 
agreement  with  this  approach.  Already, 
the  police  are  saddled  with  too  many 
sociological  responsibilities  which  should 
be  handled  by  welfare  agencies.  This  Is 
no  time  to  start  diluting  the  growing 
professionalism  of  police  work  by  hiring 
officers  who  are  below  standard  in  char- 
acter and  education.  This  activity,  I 
feel,  should  rightfully  repose  in  welfare 
agencies  and  our  police  should  be  left 
the  job  of  enforcing  the  law  and  prevent- 
ing crime.  In  closing,  I  should  like  to 
dispel  a  fear  which  seems  to  be  the  rally- 
ing cry  in  the  ultraliberal  camp.  And 
that  is  the  fear  that  the  police  have  be- 
come too  powerful.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  so,  and  I  believe  they  can  never 
be  when  one  considers  the  various  safe- 
guards which  characterize  our  modem- 
day  society.  Even  so,  I  believe  that  the 
individual  police  officer  today  is  a  better 
man  than  he  ever  was  before. 

The  police  of  this  counti-y  have  a  Law 
Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics.  Its  first 
paragraph  states: 

As  a  Law  Enforcement  OfBcer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safe- 
guard lives  and  property;  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent against  deception,  the  weak  against 
oppression  or  Intimidation,  and  the  peaceful 
against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to  respect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to  lib- 
erty, equality  and  justice. 

I  believe  that  the  police  as  a  group  are 
no  better  or  no  worse  than  men  in  any 
other  field  of  honest  endeavor.  But,  I 
believe  the  majority  of  them  adhere  to 
this  code,  and  I  believe  that,  in  a  Re- 
public such  as  ours,  those  who  do  not 
shall  quickly  be  brought  to  light. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  proper  sup- 
port, the  E>olice  can  and  will  do  their  job; 
but  that,  if  this  support  flags,  if  through 
unrealistic  treatment  of  the  police  we 
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terrorize  the  officer  rather  than  instill  re- 
spect for  law  in  the  lawbreaker,  a  chaos — 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  be- 
ginnings right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal— will  engulf  us  all. 

ExHiBrr  1 

AUTHORS     OF     StrPPUEMENTAL      STATEMENT     TO 

THE  Commission  Report 
Leon  Jaworksi — Houston,  Tex.;  attorney, 
senior  partner,  Pulbright,  Crooker.  Freeman, 
Bates  &  Jaworski;  U.S.  Army.  Colonel,  Chief, 
War  Crimes  Trial  Section.  European  Theater, 
Legion  of  Merit,  1942-46;  President,  Houston 
Bar  Association,  1949;  President,  Texas  Civil 
Judicial  Council,  1951-52;  President,  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  1961-62;  Presi- 
dent. Texas  Bar  Association,  1962-63;  Special 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General,  1962-65; 
Special  Counsel,  Attorney  General  of  Texas, 
1963-65;  Executive  Committee,  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation;  Trustee,  Houston  Legal 
Foundation;  Fellow,  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion; U.S.  Member,  Permanent  (Internation- 
al) Court  of  Arbitration;  Member,  National 
Science  Commission;  Chairman,  Governor's 
Committee  on  Public  School  Education,  State 
of  Texas. 

Ross  L.  Malone — Roswell,  N.  Mex.;  attorney, 
partner,  Atwood  &  Malone;  U.S.  Navy,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  1942-46;  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  1952-53; 
President,  American  Bar  Association.  1958- 
69;  President,  American  Bar  Foundation; 
Trustee,  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation; 
Council,  American  Law  Institute;  Board  of 
Regents,  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers; 
Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. 

LevHs  Franklin  Powell,  Jr. — Richmond,  Va.; 
attorney,  partner,  Hunton,  Williams,  Gay, 
Powell  &  Gibson;  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  Col- 
onel awarded  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star. 
Croix  de  Guerre  With  Palms,  1943-46;  Mem- 
ber, Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 
1961-  ;  President,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1964-65;  Trustee,  Washington  and  Lee 
University  and  HoUls  College;  Board  of  Re- 
gents, American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers; 
Vice  President,  American  Bar  Foundation; 
Trustee  find  General  Counsel,  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc. 

Robert  Gerald  Storey — Dallas,  Tex.;  attor- 
ney, partner,  Storey,  Armstrong  &  Steger;  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Order  fo  Coif;  U.S.  Army,  1st 
Lieutenant,  1918-19,  Colonel,  Bronze  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit,  1941-45;  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  State  of  Texas,  1921-23;  Executive 
Trial  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  trial  of 
major  Axis  war  criminals,  Nuremberg,  Legion 
of  Honor  (France),  1946-46;  Dean,  Southern 
Methodist  University  Law  School,  1947-59; 
President,  Texas  Bar  Association,  1048-49; 
President.  American  Bar  Association,  1952- 
53;  Member,  Hoover  Commission,  1953-66; 
President,  Inter-American  Bar  Association, 
1954-1956;  American  Bar  Association  Gold 
Medal,  1956;  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  1057-63;  President,  Southwest- 
em  Legal  Foundation. 

CONCmilUNG    COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

Garrett  H.  Byrne — Boston,  Mass.;  attorney, 
District  Attorney,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.; 
Member,  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1924-28;  President,  National  District 
Attorneys  Association,  1963-64;  President, 
Massachusetts  District  Attorneys  Association, 
1963-64;  President,  National  District  Attor- 
neys Foundation. 

Thomas  J.  Cahill — San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Chief  of  Police,  San  Francisco;  entered  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  as  patrolman, 
1942;  Big  Brother  of  the  Year  Award,  1964; 
Liberty  Bell  Award,  San  Francisco  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1965;  Vice  President,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1963-  ; 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Law  Enforcement  Section  of 
the  Disaster  Office  of  the  State  of  California; 
Chairman,  Advisory  Committee  to  the  School 


of  Criminology,  City  College,  San  Francisco; 
Member,  National  Advisory  Committee,  Na- 
tional Center  on  Police-Community  Rela- 
tions, Michigan  State  University. 

Thomas  C.  Lynch — San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Attorney  General,  State  of  California;  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorney,  1933-42;  Chief  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney,  1943-51;  District  Attorney,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  1951-64;  Fellow,  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers;  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prearraignment  Code,  American  Law  In- 
stitute. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  ENACT  6 
PERCENT  SURTAX— SHOULD  RE- 
STORE INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  that  the  Congress  should  not 
enact  the  6  percent  surtax  and  should 
restore  promptly  the  investment  credit 
grows  daily. 

Consider  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  refer  to  the  first  four  items 
in  the  column  under  the  heading  "Busi- 
ness and  Finance."  Let  me  quote  from 
those  items,  because  they  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  first  item  reads: 

Rail-equipment  makers  report  Incoming 
orders  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives  have 
practically  halted,  largely  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  suspension  of  the  77o  tax  credit  for 
new  equipment  purchases.  Recent  surveys 
Indicate  the  industry's  backlog  has  fallen  by 
$1,250,000,000,  or  80%,  from  a  year  earlier. 
Although  equipment  companies  are  still 
running  at  full  tilt,  the  months  ahead  spell 
sagging  operations  unless  the  carriers  re- 
svime  buying.  Railroads  and  their  suppliers 
are  banding  together  in  the  hope  of  winning, 
at  the  earUest  possible  date,  reinstatement 
of  the  tax  credit,  currently  slated  for  restora- 
tion next  Jan.  1. 

The  second  Item  reads: 

Machine  tool  orders  last  month  fell  23% 
from  December  and  37%  from  January  1966. 
Order  cancellations  rose  43  %  from  December 
and  were  three  times  the  year-earlier  rate. 
Incoming  business  has  shown  no  Improve- 
ment this  month,  tool  builders  said.  Some 
Industry  sources  called  for  prompt  restora- 
tion of  the  7%  investment  tax  credit  to 
stem  the  downtrend  In  tool  buying. 

The  third  item  reads: 

Steel  buying  for  April  delivery  is  lagging 
behind  the  month-ago  rate  of  orders  for  ship- 
ment In  March.  The  slowdown  reverses  the 
traditional  trend.  Because  of  seasonal  de- 
mand, the  second  quarter  usually  shapes  up 
as  the  strongest  of  the  year  for  the  steel  In- 
dustry. Most  mills  blame  slow  business  from 
auto  makers  for  the  less-than-expected  ad- 
vance bookings. 

The  fourth  item  reads: 

The  auto  sales  slump  is  deepening,  execu- 
tives of  the  Industry's  top  companies  con- 
cede. Assembling  in  Chicago  for  the  annual 
midwinter  auto  show,  these  officials  revised 
downward  their  sales  forecasts;  most  blamed 
severe  winter  weather  for  depressing  retail 
deliveries  recently  to  the  lowest  rate  In  Ave 
years.  Many  predicted  sales  In  the  1967 
model  year  could  skid  to  8.3  million.  Includ- 
ing Imports,  down  nearly  9%  from  1966- 
model  volume. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  clear  that  the  continuation 
of  the  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  will  hurt  American  business,  slow 
down  the  growth  of  our  economy,  and 
very  possibly  increase  unemployment. 

There  never  was  any  price  stabiliza- 
tion argument  for  suspending  the  in- 


vestment credit.  Inflation  was  never 
serious  in  the  industries  affected  by  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment,  and 
the  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  this  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  so  vital  to  our  growth 
has  been  very  great,  indeed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  whatever  case 
there  had  been  for  a  tax  increase  is  dis- 
appearing like  snow  in  a  hot  oven  on  a 
July  day  in  V/ashington  as  returns  come 
in,  showing  the  status  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  and  Finance 

Rall-equlpment  makers  report  incoming 
orders  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives  have 
practically  halted,  largely  as  a  result  of  las; 
year's  suspension  of  the  7%  tax  credit  for 
new  equipment  purchases.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  the  industry's  backlog  has  fallen  by 
$1,250,000,000,  or  80%,  from  a  year  earlier. 
Although  equipment  companies  are  still  run- 
ning at  full  tilt,  the  months  ahead  spell 
sagging  operations  unless  the  carriers  resume 
buying.  Railroads  and  their  suppliers  are 
banding  together  in  the  hope  of  winning,  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  reinstatement  of 
the  tax  credit,  currently  slated  for  restoration 
next  Jan.  1. 

Machine  tool  orders  last  month  fell  23 'b 
from  December  and  37%  from  January  1966. 
Order  cancellations  rose  43%  from  December 
and  were  three  times  the  year-earlier  rate. 
Incoming  business  has  shown  no  improve- 
ment this  month,  tool  builders  said.  Some 
industry  sources  called  for  prompt  restora- 
tion of  the  7%  investment  tax  credit  to  stem 
the  downtrend  in  tool  buying. 

Steel  buying  for  April  delivery  Is  lagging 
behind  the  month-ago  rate  of  orders  for 
shipment  in  March.  The  slowdown  reverses 
the  traditional  trend.  Because  of  seasonal 
demand,  the  second  quarter  usually  shapes 
up  as  the  strongest  of  the  year  for  the  steel 
Industry.  Most  mills  blame  slow  business 
from  auto  makers  for  the  less-than-expected 
advance  bookings. 

The  auto  sales  slump  Is  deepening,  execu- 
tives of  the  industry's  top  companies  con- 
cede. Assembling  in  Chicago  for  the  annual 
midwinter  auto  show,  these  officials  revised 
downward  their  sales  forecasts;  most  blamed 
severe  winter  weather  for  depressing  reUll 
deliveries  recently  to  the  lowest  rate  In  five 
years.  Many  predicted  sales  in  the  1967 
model  year  could  skid  to  8.3  million.  Includ- 
ing Imports,  down  nearly  0%  from  1066- 
model  volume. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC   COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  IMPACT  OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  this  morning  an 
exceedingly  interesting  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  scheduling  produc- 
tion and  Inventory  In  military  supply  to 
ease  the  economy's  transition  to  peace 
when  it  comes  in  Vietnam. 

Whatever  can  be  said  for  this  policy 
from  a  military  standpoint,  and  I  leave 
that  to  the  military  experts  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  can  be  a  signlflcant  and  helpful 
economic  policy. 

It  would  mean  that  the  kind  of  jolt  the 
economy  suffered  after  Korea  would  not 
be  felt  this  time. 

But  It  stresses  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  great  desirability  of  a  congres- 
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sional  Investigation  of  the  full  Ir  ipact  of 
the  Vietnam  war  on  our  economy  and 
what  we  can  do  in  a  myriad  of  ways  to 
adjust  to  Its  escalation  or  deescalation  In 
terms  of  manpower,  tax  adjustments. 
Federal  programs,  and  so  forth. 

I  hope  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chfilrman,  may  be 
able  to  undertake  this  kind  of  b  study 
In  the  near  future.  The  results  <iould  be 
useful  to  the  Congress  in  adjusting  to 
what  is  becoming  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  signiflcant  economic  facts  ^f  life — 
the  Vietnam  war. 


ClTED—^KOREAN 

Orders 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  1  Iecord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Gears  Output  to  the  War's  E  ^d — De- 
fense Department  Seeks  To  Av<iid  Pro- 
duction Slump  After  Conflict  |n  Viet- 
nam— 1953-54  Recession 
Aftermath  Recalled — Military 
Linked  to  Inventory  Positions 

(By  Edwtn  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

W.\shinoton.  Feb.  26. — The  Defe  ise  De- 
partment Is  scheduling  production  and  in- 
ventory of  military  Items  in  a  marner  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  sharp  drop  in  prcduction 
when  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends. 

The  policy  was  disclosed  recently  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa^ara. 

If  it  works  as  planned,  there  will)  not  be 
a  repetition  of  the  Korean  expterlence,  when 
a  precipitous  decline  in  defense  orders  and 
production  as  the  war  ended  helped  bring 
on  the  1953-54  recession. 

policy  explained 

However,  the  policy  also  means  ttiat  de- 
fense expenditures  will  continue  high, 
though  they  probably  will  drift  gentl;  j  down- 
ward, for  many  quarters  alter  hcstlUties 
cease. 

Thus,  there  will  not  be  Immediatfe  avail- 
ability of  vast  sums  for  domestic  or  tbx  cuts. 

The  new  policy  Is  based  on  the  pirlnclple 
that  Inventories  can  be  safely  allowed  to  run 
down  for  items  that  are  now  in  assembly- 
line  production — ranging  from  bombi  to  air- 
planes. 

Then,  when  peace  comes,  product  on  can 
continue  for  the  rebuilding  of  inventory. 

Mr.  McNamara  described  the  policj  in  the 
following  terms  at  a  recent  news  conJerence: 

"As  you  might  expect,  when  the  proluctlon 
lines  are  moving,  we  are  able  to  meet  our 
worldwide  requirements  with  a  lowei  inven- 
tory level  than  is  required  in  peacetlm  i.  when 
many  of  the  production  lines  are  dov  n. 

"We  had  the  option  open  to  us  o(  build- 
ing our  wartime  inventories  to  the  1  svel  re- 
quired for  peacetime — a  high  inventory — or 
holding  them  at  the  lower  levels  consistent 
with  the  moving  production  lines  of  the 
present.  We  have  decided  to  hoK  them 
down." 

peaks  and  vaixets 

The  purpose,  he  said,  is  "to  avoll  large 
peaks  and  subsequent  valleys." 

As  an  example,  he  cited  air  ordnam  e,  such 
as  bombs. 

The  peacetime  inventory  requlrerient  is 
one  million  tons.  Current  lnventorl((s  how- 
ever, have  been  run  down  to  600,000  ions. 

Production  Is  at  a  level  that  meettf  or  ex- 
ceeds current  wartime  consumption,  rather 
than  being  built  up  to  Its  maximiun  ca- 
pability. 

Then,   when   the   war   ends.   In   »fr. 
Namara's  words,  "we  can  taper  off 
ordnance  production,  instead  of  precipitously 
calling  it  to  a  halt."  , 

He  cited  other  areas  in  which  tht;  same 
policy  is  being  followed,  such  as  aircraft, 
helicopters  and  ground  ordnance. 


Mc- 

bur  air 


The  aim  Is  both  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
economy,  where  the  danger  until  recently 
was  overheating,  and  to  avoid  "precipitous 
declines"  when  peace  comes. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  WILL  EN- 
ABLE UNITED  STATES  TO  CELE- 
BRATE 1968  AS  INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  designated  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  was  selected  because  it 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  in  1948. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco President  Truman  forcefully  ex- 
pressed this  Nation's  deep  commitment 
to  the  fledgling  United  Nations  efforts 
toward  establishing  universal  human 
rights,  when  he  said: 

Under  this  document  (the  Charter)  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  the  framing  of  an 
international  Bill  of  Rights,  acceptably  to  all 
the  nations  Involved.  That  Bill  of  Rights 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  International  life 
as  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our 
Constitution.  The  Charter  is  dedicated  to 
the  achievement  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  unless  we  can  at- 
tain these  objectives  for  all  men  and  wom- 
en everywhere — without  regard  to  race,  lan- 
guage, or  religion — we  cannot  have  per- 
manent peace  and  security. 

As  was  so  frequently  the  case  during 
his  Presidency,  Harry  Truman,  by  these 
words  at  San  Fiancisco,  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  sage  prophet. 

President  Truman,  a  full  22  years  ago, 
recognized  that  elementary  truth  about 
international  relations:  Unless  mankind 
is  able  to  establish  and  guarantee  iml- 
versal  human  rights  for  all  men.  man- 
kind will  be  unable  to  establish  and 
guarantee  permanent  peace  among  all 
men. 

Since  1948,  the  United  States  has 
made  remarkable  domestic  progress  in 
the  guaranteeing  of  basic  human  rights 
to  all  our  citizens.  It  is  a  record  of 
progress  in  which  all  of  us  can  take  real 
pride  and  justifiable  satisfaction. 

Unfortxmately,  this  Nation's  record  In- 
ternationally in  the  field  of  human 
rights  has  been  as  bad  as  our  domestic 
accomplishments  have  been  good.  Of 
the  four  Human  Rights  Conventions — 
forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery — all  drafted  with 
U.S.  assistance  and  adopted  by  U.S.  per- 
sistence— the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
a  single  one. 

Why?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Senate's  indifference  or  to  explain  the 
Senate's  inaction.  This  same  chamber 
which  saw  the  enactment  of  two  mem- 
orable human  rights  bills  In  1964  and 
1965  has  recorded  only  deafening  silence 
on  the  equally  important  question  of 
universal  human  rights. 

As  of  today,  only  nine  nations,  Bo- 
livia, Maldives,  Paraguay,  Spain,  Togo, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Yemen, 
and  the  United  States  have  failed  to 
ratify  a  single  one  of  these  four  conven- 
tions. This  Is  an  exclusive  group  in 
which  I  for  one,  do  not  covet  American 
membership. 


International  Human  Rights  Year  is 
only  9  months  away.  The  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  alone,  can  enable  the  United 
States  to  observe  fittingly  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  This  Nation  and 
people  everywhere  will  be  able  to  cele- 
brate when  the  Senate  ratifies  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  forced  labor, 
genocide,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
slavery. 

STREETS     OF     MILWAUKEE     STILL 
THE  SAFEST  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  day  when  so  many  brickbats  are 
thrown  at  our  cities,  and  especially  at 
the  police  departments  of  our  cities,  it 
is  good  to  have  something  favorable  and 
constructive  to  report. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  recently 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  found  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  to  have  the  safest 
streets  in  the  Nation  for  both  drivers  and 
pedestrians.  This  was  the  third  straight 
year  Milwaukee  has  won  this  honor. 

In  spite  of  the  growth  in  population, 
the  immense  increase  in  auto  travel,  the 
great  increase  in  speed,  and  the  tragic 
acceleration  of  death  from  traffic  acci- 
dents, Milwaukee  kept  her  fatalities  in 
1966  at  the  same  low  level  as  in  1965. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  am  vei-y  proud  of  this  excellent  Mil- 
waukee record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  excerpts  from  an  article  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  reporting  this  great 
Milwaukee  achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Streets  of  Milwaukee  Still  the  Safest 
IN  United  States 

Pedestnans  and  drivers  were  safer  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1966  than  in  any  other  United 
States  city  of  comparable  size,  the  National 
Safety  Council  reported  Thursday.  It  waa 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  the  city  has 
ranked  first. 

There  were  64  traffic  deaths  in  Milwaukee 
last  year,  the  same  number  as  In  1965.  The 
death  rate  in  1966  was  2.1  persons  for  every 
10,000  registered  vehicles. 

The  safety  council  based  Its  death  rate 
computation  on  62  deaths  In  1966,  a  figure 
which  did  not  include  two  more  deaths  early 
In  1967  from  injuries  received  in  1966  acci- 
dents, according  to  the  Milwaukee  safety 
commission. 

Second  in  the  750,000  to  1,000,000  popula- 
tion class  was  San  Francisco,  with  a  rate  of 
2.7  and  87  deaths.  St.  Louis  was  third  with 
3.1  and  93,  followed.  In  order,  by  Washing- 
ton, Dallas.  Baltimore  and  Cleveland. 

Traffic  deaths  nationally  set  a  record  with 
62,500  killed,  a  77o  Increase  over  1965. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17  the  Woman's  Wear  Daily 
published  two  articles  on  the  truth  in 
lending  bill.  One  article  reported  that 
several  retail  department  store  executives 
felt  that  they  could  live  with  the  present 
version  of  the  truth  in  lending  bill. 
Mr.  Frank  G.  GlUett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bullock's  Department  Store  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
regard  to  the  truth-ln-lending  bill,  "I 
don't  think  it  will  make  much  difiference 
to  us." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  entire  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

retailers     Wait     and     See     on     Consumer 
Package 
Initial  top  retail  reaction  in  Washington  to 
the  President's  consumer  message  generally  Is 
unenthusiastlc.     That   puts  it  mildly. 

The  proposed  truth-in-lending  law  Is  a 
"misnomer,"  an  official  of  Julius  Garflnckel 
&  Co.  said.  "I  don't  think  any  of  us  object 
to  truth-in-lending,  but  the  Douglas  bUl 
would  have  been  impossible  to  operate  under. 
The  public  Is  entitled  to  full  credit  dis- 
closure ...  we  have  no  reason  for  not  want- 
ing that  known  .  .  .  but  the  bills  have  been 
unworkable." 

In  agreement  was  a  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
executive,  who  said:  "I  don't  think  anyone 
objects  to  this  type  of  legUlatlon  provided 
it  can  be  handled  In  an  intelligent  way 
U  not  confusing.  This  has  been  the  stum- 
bUng  block  so  far.  The  way  It  has  been  pro- 
posed up  to  this  point.  It  would  have  caiised 
too  much  confusion." 

James  Mlchaux,  Washington  representative 
for  Federated  Department  Stores,  noted  Presi- 
dent Johnson  this  year  first  called  for  clear 
and  honest  expression  of  credit  costs  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

"We  agree  with  President  Johnson  in 
principle,"  Mr.  Mlchaux  said. 

BetaUers  In  Los  Angeles  reacted  cautiously 
to  the  President's  proposed  legislation,  gen- 
erally begging  off  on  commenting  until  they 
had  time  to  study  the  salient  points. 

However,  on  the  one  familiar  point,  truth 
m  lending,  there  seems  to  be  an  acceptance 
that  some  sort  of  credit  disclosure  blU 
eventually  will  be  accepted  and  they  must 
learn  to  live  with  It. 

"I  dont  think  it  will  make  much  differ- 
ence to  us,"  observed  Bullock's  chairman 
Prank  G.  Gillett.  He  felt  consumers 
wouldn't  react  much  differently  IX  credit 
costs  were  spelled  out  In  dollars  rather  than 
In  monthly  percentages,  as  they  are  now 
commonly  done  in  California. 

In  New  York,  Melvin  Dawley,  president 
Lord  &  Taylor,  said,  "I  haven't  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  President's  proposals 
yet,  but  I  don't  think  any  legitimate  re- 
taller  will  be  adversely  affected  by  them, 
since  they  have  been  using  truth-ln-lendlng 
for  many  years,  and  their  customers  know 
what  they  are  being  charged  in  interest  I 
am  also  sure  that  we  are  not  selling  any 
products  that  are  harmful  or  dangerous 
and  we  would  not  sell  them  even  if  there 
were  not  laws  prohibiting  such  sales." 

The  President's  truth  package  Isn't  aimed 
at  legitimate  retailers  and  will  not  add  to 
their  woes,  is  the  opinion  of  top  Philadelphia 
store  officials.  They  declined  to  be  quoted 
by  name. 

It  was  called  "an  attempt  to  weed  out 
chlselers"  that  vrtll  affect  the  reputable  store 
only  "in  the  gigantic  task  of  additional 
work  that  represents  an  unneeded  welfare 
program  for  another  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

Leading  Chicago  retail  officials  deferred 
comment  on  the  proposals  to  Congress. 

Spokesmen  for  both  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward  Indicated  their  companies 
would  have  no  official  comment. 


THE   PROPOSED  BIG   THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL      PARK— A       BOTANICAL 

HAVEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  12  attention  was  once  again 
focused  on  the  unique  biological  area  of 
east  Texas  called  the  Big  Thicket.  In 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  Miss  Hazel  Green 


reminded  her  readers  that  400,000  acres 
are  all  that  remain  of  a  natural  estate 
once  encompassing  millions  of  acres  and 
still  containing  countless   examples  of 
wildlife     and     vegetation     that     once 
fiourished  in  abundance  in  this  part  of 
the   world.     She   states   that    the   Big 
Thicket  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of  vari- 
eties of  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles;  fungi 
that  are  unknown,  unnamed,  and  un- 
classified;   and   2,000   classified   shrubs, 
plants,  and  trees,  including  holly  trees 
that  grow  taller  and  more  perfect  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  reaching  up 
to  13  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  almost  un- 
believable to  note  that  four  out  of  the  five 
carnivorous  plants  known  in  the  world 
call  the  Big  Thicket  their  native  home. 
As  in  all  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  regarding  the  Big  Thicket,  this 
article    repeats    the    notes    of    urgency 
which  prompted  me  to  introduce  a  bill 
to   preserve   the   treasures   of   the   Big 
Thicket    in    the    form    of    a    national 
park — S.    4.     I   share   the   concern   of 
many  conservation  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  want  the  Big  Thicket  of  east 
Texas  preserved  for  this  generation  and 
those  which  follow,  and  I  reecho  the 
hope  of  these  same  people  that  curfew 
wUl  not  ring  for  this  living  symbol  of  a 
bygone  era  which  nature  so  painstakingly 
joined  together  and  which  man  with  his 
quest  for  progress  is  so  mercilessly  at- 
tempting to  destroy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Miss  Hazel  Green 
on  the  Big  Thicket  published  in  the  Aus- 
tin American-Statesman  of  February  12 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nature  Trails 
(By  the  Travis  Audubon  Society) 

Our  great  big  beautiful  State  of  Texas 
about  170  million  dlverslfled  acres,  can  boast 
of  only  less  than  a  mllUon  acres  devoted  to 
park  land  (only  about  60,000  acres  of  which 
are  state  park  lands).  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  having  two  magnificent  national  parks  In 
two  unique  areas:  The  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains area,  which  has  already  passed  the 
Congress  and  been  signed  by  the  President, 
with  $121/2  million  appropriated  for  develop- 
ment, but  which  now  must  pass  the  Texas 
Legislature:  and  the  Big  Thicket  area,  cov- 
ered by  Bill  S.  4  introduced  by  Sen.  Yar- 
borough  Jan.  11. 

When  he  Introduced  this  bill  covering  75.- 
000  acres.  Sen.  Yarborough  said:  "The  top 
item  on  my  conservation  agenda  for  Texas 
now  becomes  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket,  a  unique 
area.  ...  In  the  Texas  Gulf  coastal  plain.  .  .  ." 

At  one  time  the  Big  Thicket  covered  mil- 
lions of  acres  In  12  counties,  which  in  pre- 
historic times  were  covered  by  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  washed  at  times  by 
flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
ultimately  created  an  area  of  rich  alluvial 
soils  which  receives  an  annual  rainfall  of 
from  45  to  50  Inches.  Now  it  is  a  mere  rem- 
nant  of   Its   original    vast   pristine   glory 

about  400,000  acres  in  five  counties — Liberty 
Polk,  Tyler,  San  Jacinto  and  Hardin.  Those 
who  know  about  these  things  and  the  rapid 
destruction  and  despoliation  going  on  day  by 
day,  say  there  won't  be  any  Big  Thicket  10 
years  from  now. 

A  forest  Jungle  of  approximately  2,000 
square  miles,  the  home  of  more  than  2,000 
classified  trees,  plants,  shrubs;  hundreds  of 
animals,  hundreds  of  varieties  of  birds  and 
snakes;  many  alligators,  turtles,  frogs,  motha, 


butterflies  and  dragon  flies  of  spectacular 
beauty;  lichens  of  infinite  and  striking  va- 
riety; fungi  that  are  unknown,  unnamed 
and  unclassifled,  and  around  300  varieties  of 
mosses — that  is  the  Big  Thicket.  Of  the  five 
camlvorovis  plants  known  In  the  world,  four 
are  native  here.  There  are  even  beech  trees; 
and  holly  trees  that  grow  taller  and  more 
perfect  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  and 
up  to  13  feet  in  diameter. 

The  only  Indian  reservation  in  Texas  Is 
located  on  the  northern  edge — about  4,009 
acres  now  reserved  for  the  Alabama-Cous- 
hatta  Indians. 

Here  Is  another  vmlque  paradise  of  Amer- 
ica and  Texas  that  will  be  lost  to  the  world 
forever  If  we  don't  all  lend  otir  suppKjrt  to 
saving  more  of  what's  left.  Many  biological- 
ly, geologically  and  historically  significant 
areas  of  the  Big  Thicket  are  already  lost. 

We  should  write  Sen.  Yarborough,  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall.  and  our  U.S.  Congress- 
men that  we  endorse  this  bill.  The  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  has  endorsed  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  139  to  0. 

— Hazel  C.  Green. 


BUILDING  AMERICA  UNDER  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSON;  AFL-CIO  RE- 
COUNTS FABULOUS  PROGRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  age  of  rapid  change  and  rising  hu- 
man expectations,  the  Nation  and  its 
representatives  often  forget  the  accom- 
plishments of  yesterday  as  they  debate 
the  promise  of  tomorrow. 

We  in  the  90th  Congress  should  never 
forget  that  the  programs  we  debate  and 
approve  will  be  built  on  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic records  ever  proposed  by  an  ad- 
ministration and  enacted  by  any  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  present 
a  statement  by  the  executive  council  of 
the  highly  respected  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations on  the  social  progress 
achieved  by  our  country  under  the  far- 
seeing  leadership  of  President  Johnson, 
adopted  February  22,  1967. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

America  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  the  great  social  legislation  advanced 
by  the  Johnson  administration  and  adopted 
by  the  89th  Congress. 

It  Is  a  record  unsurpassed  in  any  period 
of  democratic  government.  We  are  proud 
of  the  role  played  by  the  AFL-CIO.  which 
initiated  the  fight  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams and  which  actively  supported  them 
In  the  Congress. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  bill — the  most  effective  anti- 
poverty  legislation  yet — became  law.  With 
that  new  bill,  nine  million  more  Americans 
gained  the  protection  and  benefits  of  that 
law.  One  billion  dollars  a  year  of  new  pur- 
chasing power  was  pumped  Into  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  record  of  social  progress  during  the 
Johnson  Administration  extends  Into  many 
other  broad  areas  of  constructive  action,  for 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans : 

1.  Three  million  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived hospital  care  and  5'/i  mUllon  have  re- 
ceived physicians'  services  under  medicare 
Just  through  January  31. 

2.  More  than  19  mUllon  older  Americans 
are  protected  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
part  of  medicare,  and  17  Vi  mllUon  have  also 
signed  up  for  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance. 

3.  An  additional  mllUon  persons  are  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits  today,  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  and  1966  amendments, 
who  would  otherwise  not  be  receiving  any 
benefits. 
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4.  All  23  million  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries are  receiving  monthly  cafie  tieneflta  at 
least  seven  percent  higher  as  a  restilt  of  the 
1965  amendments. 

5.  The  Elementary  and  Secondaty  Educa- 
tion Act  is  helping  more  than  8  million  dis- 
advantaged children  through  special  pro- 
grams in  over  17.000  communitiesJ 

6.  Library  books,  text  books  ajnd  other 
educational  materials  have  been  provided 
for  48  million  school  children  and!  two  mil- 
lion teachers  under  the  Elementaryj  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  act.  i 

7.  More  than  135,000  needy  college  stu- 
dents are  being  helped  to  continue  their 
education  through  the  new  prograti  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  initiated  last 
fall,  and  190,000  students  who  oould  not 
otherwise  afford  to  go  to  college  kre  being 
aided  through  part-time  Jobs  undef  the  col- 
lege work-study  program.  ] 

8.  Measles  vaccine  for  4^2  mlllioil  children 
has  been  made  available  to  state  jand  local 
health  agencies  under  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Vaccination  Assistance  act. 

9.  During  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  a  $9.3  billion.  72%  expansion  lb  Federal 
programs  which  directly  combat  poverty  and 
assist  the  poor.  More  than  1,000  l^cal  com- 
munities have  been  mobilized  fort  the  war 
on  poverty.  | 

10.  More  than  one  million  need^  children 
have  been  helped  by  Head  Start,  Felghbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  and  other  programs. 

11.  More  than  one  million  persons  are  cur- 
rently receiving  training  and  ne'nt  avenues 
of  opportunity  under  manpower  training  and 
development  programs. 

Satisfying  as  this  record  is,  mt^ch  more 
remains  to  be  done  before  America  can 
afford  to  pause  on  Its  march  forward  In  the 
social  welfare  field. 

We  are  confident  the  Presldeiit  sharea 
that  view.  He  has  already  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  broader  programs  and  additional 
legislation  in  this  area.  For  ourselves,  we 
want  to  make  this  clear:  the  AFlJ-CIO  will 
be  working  day  in  and  day  out  tA  achieve 
the  kind  of  society  we  seek — one  in  which 
insecurity,  poverty  and  injustice  *o  longer 
exist  In  our  land. 

Nothing  lees  is  worthy  of  Amerlc$. 

That  Is  a  fine  record,  Mr.  President. 
As  the  AFL-CIO  says.  In  part,  tie  John- 
son-congressional record  is  '"unsur- 
passed In  any  period  of  democritlc  gov- 
ernment." That  is  a  true  stat^ent  of 
fact.  We  all  know  it  is  true  because  we 
were  the  indispensable  partners  in  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  last  2  years — 
progress  of  which  every  man  sbould  be 
proud,  whatever  party  he  repre$ents. 

The  Nation's  largest  labor  organiza- 
tion has  rightfully  called  our  attention  to 
the  gigantic  strides  made  in  giving 
greater  economic  protection  to  tie  work- 
ingman ;  the  increased  numbersi  of  poor 
children  now  getting  a  better  education ; 
the  older  citizens  whose  lives  will  be  freer 
from  inseciulty  and  doubt  under  medi- 
care and  expanded  social  secuiilty  pro- 
grams; the  libraries,  and  taxtbooks  which 
will  enlighten  and  shape  the  rtlnds  of 
almost  50  million  additional  schoolchil- 
dren ;  the  needy  college  student  now  ad- 
vancing up  the  great  ladder  of  learning 
because  this  Congress  wanted  it;  so;  the 
many  health,  welfare,  and  job  training 
programs  which  have  been  expanded. 

These,  the  AFL-CIO  executivd  council 
has  cited.  They  could  have  cit4d  many 
more.  We  who  were  here  duri^  those 
thrilling  days  know  that  we  i  proudly 
joined  our  President  in  writing  Into  law 
measures  to  dignify  the  citizen,  measures 
which  embody  the  full  hopes  anq  dreams 
of  a  democratic  society. 


But  our  work  is  not  done.  The  AFL- 
CIO  rightly  suggests  the  record  is  not 
complete.  No  record  for  the  people  in  a 
democracy  is  ever  complete.  The  Na- 
tion, the  Presidency,  the  Congress,  our 
society  are  living  things  constantly 
growing.  And  so  as  we  debate  new  pro- 
grams and  laws,  and  as  we  read  of  criti- 
cism at  home  and  abroad,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  are  building  today's  America 
on  the  solid  foundations  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  dynamic  89th  Congress — the 
Congress  in  which  many  of  us  had  the 
honor  to  serve.  It  is  a  record  which 
speaks  for  itself — a  record  in  which  we 
take  deep  pride  as  legislators. 


CAN  ATLAS  SHRUG? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  I  had  the  pleasant  privilege  of 
speaking  before  the  American  affairs 
meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  chap- 
ter of  Hadassah.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  partial  text  of  my  comments 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Can  Atlas  Shbug? 

Today,  the  interests  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  our  nation  are  ubiquitous.  Often 
it  seems  that  America,  Uke  Atlas,  is  holding 
up  all  the  world.  We  know  the  figure  of  the 
man  whose  tired  arms  continuaUy  support 
the  earth,  and  whose  load  no  one  else  will 
share,  even  for  a  brief  respite.  I  wonder  If 
Atlas  would  have  seen  the  humor  In  the 
Wordsworth  phrase  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us;  .  .  . '■  or,  if  he  would  have  taken 
It,  as  too  many  people  do  today,  as  an  Ironic 
Jab  at  the  tragedy  of  our  era. 

Many  Americans  today  have  the  same  sort 
of  "trapped"  feeling  that  Atlas  must  have 
had.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  young  house- 
wife —  the  middle-aged  professional  man, 
but  to  every  American  who  asks  the  ques- 
tions: Where  does  it  end?  How  far  do  we 
go?  What  is  our  share  in  maintaining  peace 
and  decent  human  order? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11,  when  what 
remained  of  the  whole  human  race  was  hor- 
rified by  the  ravages  of  global  conflict,  Uke 
a  Phoenix  from  the  ashes,  there  arose  a 
bright  new  confidence  in  a  system  of  col- 
lective security,  of  sharing  risks,  and  of 
Jointly  confronting  common  dangers  to  world 
peace.  In  the  first  Instance,  this  hope  gave 
rise  to  the  San  Francisco  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  followed  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  as  a 
military  defensive  system  against  pKstentlal 
Soviet  aggression.  Other  agreements  were 
later  made  In  almost  every  other  region. 
These  arrangements  were  not  only  military 
in  character;  they  sought  to  find  a  basis  for 
first-step  disarmament  and  for  arms  control 
agreements,  and  to  advance  the  caiise  of 
peace  through  economic  development.  In  an 
over-aU  hoped  for  solution  of  the  age-old  Ills 
of  man:  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  despair 
of  forlorn  poverty. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  effort.  As  a  Repub- 
lican. I  recall  with  great  pride  one  of  my 
Uliistrlous  predecessors,  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
Senator  from  Michlg^an,  who  spoke  out  two 
decades  ago  to  bring  to  our  country  a  clear 
understanding  that  there  must  be  an  inter- 
dependence among  free  peoples,  that  the 
United  States  could  not — can  not — "go  it 
alone."  It  was  Vandenberg  and  the  men 
of  the  81st  Congress  from  both  parties  who 
slammed  the  door  on  America's  outgrown 
policy  of  isolation.  But  the  great  hopes  for 
world  security,  so  bright  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  U  under  men  like  Vandenberg, 


Winston  Churchill,  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy,  seem  now  to  have  been 
shattered,  and  broken  beyond  repair. 
France's  De  Gaulle,  Egypt's  Nasser,  Rhode- 
sia's Ian  Smith,  all  refuse  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  people's  freedom  is  In  pavra 
to  another's  safety. 

In  this  nuclear  age  no  one  nation  can 
stand  alone  against  all  comers.  Foreign  pol- 
icy for  our  republic  assumes  a  transcendent 
importance  for  the  whole  human  race. 

Once  we  lived  in  the  secure  protection  of 
two  oceans  and  a  large  navy.  Today,  any 
city  on  earth  can  be  largely  obliterated 
within  moments  by  the  flick  of  a  finger. 
The  order  may  come  from  either  a  reason- 
ing or  unreasoning  mind. 

Militarily,  the  United  States  is  more  power- 
ful today  than  at  any  time  in  her  history, 
but  she  has  less  security  than  ever  before! 
That  is  the  strange  paradox  of  the  nuclear 
age.  The  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
streaking  speeds  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication with  12,000  miles  per  hour  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  have  effec- 
tively and  permanently  eliminated  the  idea 
of  living  alone.  Isolation  Is  all  gone. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  all,  Russians 
and  Americans,  Chinese  and  FVench.  Israeli 
and  Arab.  Germans  and  Japanese — ulti- 
mately in  hock  to  the  reasoning  process  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people  who  con- 
trol the  levers  of  power  in  the  nuclear 
bastions   of    the   so-called    "Great   Powers." 

There  are  those  who  defend  freedom,  those 
who  oppose,  and  those,  hypnotized  by  dated 
ideologies,  who  have  never  l>een  given  a 
chance  to  know  the  difference.  I  believe 
those  who  believe  in  freedom  vastly  out- 
number all  the  others. 

All  nations  who  value  their  Independence 
have  a  common  Interest  in  and  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  But, 
today  oiu-  system  of  collective  security,  so 
hopefully  unveiled.  Is  In  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair. 

As  a  consequence,  enormous  burdens  have 
been  heaped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years.  Some  400,000  troops  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  and  her  allies  in  Asia 
carry  on  this  costly  conflict  without  any 
substantial  help  from  our  allies  in  Europe, 
who  nevertheless,  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  protection  of  the  American  nuclear  de- 
fense forces — to  say  nothing  of  their  eco- 
nomic resuscitation  by  our  economy  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War. 

There  Is  a  major  threat  to  world  peace 
from  the  madness  now  sweeping  through 
Communist  China,  which  approaches  a  giant 
internal  convulsion.  And  this  occurs  while 
they  continue  to  make  strides  towards  an 
Intercontinental  nuclear  force  of  their  own. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  at  times 
shown  some  signs  of  coming  to  reason,  con- 
tinues, alas,  to  withhold  her  support  from 
the  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  single  fact,  more  than  any  other, 
has  prevented  us  from  taking  further  steps 
In  establishing  a  sound  international  peace- 
keeping arrangement  in  that  body. 

Effective  peacekeeping  machinery  cannot 
be  built  without  help  from  all  major  powers, 
something  which  we  do  not  have.  Funda- 
mental to  any  stabilization  among  the  great 
powers  Is  an  understanding  that  no  one 
nation  may — or  can — hope  to  benefit  from 
Initiating  a  nuclear  confilct.  In  this  situa- 
tion, nothing  is  more  vital  than  maintenance 
of  a  mutually  acceptable  halt  to  the  20-year 
old  nuclear  arms  race. 

On  November  11,  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  gave  the  first  confirmation  by  our 
government  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
to  build  a  new  defense  system  around  one 
or  more  of  Its  major  cities,  composed  at 
least  in  part  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles.  We 
do  not  know  everything  about  the  capabil- 
ities of  Soviet  weapons.  But  we  have  grave 
apprehensions  about  this  development,  and 
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ai>out   its   Implications   for    the   continuity 
of  the  human  race. 

The  Soviet  action,  taken  in  secrecy,  gravely 
prejudices  the  possibility  of  resolving  our 
differences  by  rational  and  peaceful  means. 
In  the  closing  months  of  his  Administration. 
President  Elsenhower  said:  "In  an  age  of 
rapidly  developing  technology,  secrecy  is  not 
only  an  anachronism,  it  is  downright  dan- 
gerous. To  seek  to  maintain  a  society  in 
which  a  military  move  can  be  made  in  com- 
plete secrecy,  while  professing  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  through  arms  control. 
Is  a  contradiction."  This  contradiction  which 
Eisenhower  saw  in  the  Soviet  system  re- 
mains. It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  inability  to  contribute,  as  that  na- 
tion should,  to  meaningful  peacekeeping  en- 
deavors. 

There  Is  a  severe  limit  to  how  long  we 
can  tolerate  Soviet  action  without  a  mili- 
tary response  of  our  own.  We  and  the  Rus- 
sians both  possess  vast  nuclear  retaliatory 
capability.  Ours  Is  superior  and  consider- 
ably larger.  There  is  nothing  America  can 
do  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  building 
and  maintaining  such  a  force,  awesome  as 
it  may  be,  unless,  by  reason  and  by  diplo- 
macy, she  were  to  urge  terminating  this  ex- 
cursion into  needless  nuclear  escalation.  We 
cannot  permit  the  USSR  to  gain  strategic 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States. 

Last  December  7,  I  wired  the  President, 
respectfully  calling  on  him  to  employ  the 
most  expeditious  diplomatic  channels  to  con- 
vey to  the  Soviet  leaders,  at  the  highest 
level,  a  concern  of  the  American  people  on 
the  issue  of  a  renewed  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  President,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  disclosed  that  our  government  Is 
seeking  an  agreement  in  this  area.  Every 
American  devoutly  hopes  that  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  this  undertaking.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  deal  here  with  the  futvire  of  this 
planet. 

In  1960,  President  Eisenhower's  doctrine, 
as  expressed  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  w£is: 

"Ours  is  a  world  of  growing  danger.  There 
Is  a  danger  of  surprise  attack  prepared  In 
secret.  There  is  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack 
from  outer  space.  There  is  the  menace  of 
constantly  mounting  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  large  armies.  There  is  the 
peril  of  spreading  capability  for  the  produc- 
tion of  modern  weapons  to  greater  numbers 
of  nations.  There  Is  the  hazard  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation.  We  hold  these 
dangers  must  be  dealt  with  now." 

That  was  nearly  seven  years  ago.  How  far 
have  the  advances  of  weaponry  progressed 
and.  by  contrast,  how  little  has  been  done 
to  resolve  and  keep  them  in  control  of  ra- 
tional men? 

Because  its  activities  are  cloaked  in  mystic 
secrecy,  we  know  very  little  about  the  politi- 
cal apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
can  guess  that  there  are  Soviet  "hawks"  and 
Soviet  "doves."  Diplomacy  is  still  the  art  of 
international  conununicatlon  and  persua- 
sion; a  very  Important  part  of  It  Is  the  dis- 
sipating of  the  hard  Issues  of  world  affairs 
with  the  solvent  of  reason.  Soviet  military 
leaders  may  be  unaware  of  the  risks  they 
take  in  seeking  to  occupy,  or  to  pre-empt, 
the  next  rung  of  the  nuclear  ladder.  It  will 
be  the  task  of  Free  World  diplomacy  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  find  the  risks  Involved  unaccept- 
able, and  who  recognize  that,  whatever  their 
Ideological  differences  with  the  United  States, 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  courting 
the  destruction  of  the  planet  upon  which 
we  dwell. 

In  other  areas  we  find  depreciating  secu- 
rity. In  no  region  Is  the  peace  more  fragile 
than  in  the  Middle  East.  Here  again,  we 
have  particular  doubts  about  the  effects  of 
Soviet  policy. 

The  Tripartite  Agreement  of  1960  wtis  the 
last  attempt,  by  three  Western  powers,  Brit- 
ain, Prance  and  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
vide secxulty  for  the  Middle  East.    Today  a 


precarious  balance  exists  between  Israel  and 
those  Arab  states  who  recognize  the  futility 
of  arms  struggle  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
relentless  Irredentism  on  the  other. 

Some  fatuously  contend  there  is  an  iden- 
tity of  views  between  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  both  nations  would  act  to 
prevent  a  major  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yet.  the  leaders  of  Syria,  who  can  find  com- 
petition in  irrationallsm  of  their  policies 
only  from  the  Red  Chinese,  must  be  counted 
as  minions  of  the  Communist  world. 

In  any  major  clash  of  Interests,  the  world's 
peacekeeping  arrangements  would  be  closely 
limited.  The  U.N.  has  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades maintained  truce  supervisory  activ- 
ities along  the  border  of  Israel  and  of  her 
neighboring  countries.  A  smaU  U.N.  security 
force  remains  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  With  sub- 
stantial American  assistance  a  U.N.  relief 
and  woi*  agency  (UNRWA)  continues  to 
feed  thousands  of  refugees  whom  the  Arab 
nations  have  not  absorbed.  Like  the  refugee 
problems,  many  of  the  issues  remain  un- 
solved or  Insoluble.  The  UJI.-sponsored 
Armistice  Commissions  were  not  able  to  con- 
vene on  the  critical  problems  of  the  Syria- 
Israel  border  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

The  weakness  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  disunity  among  the  world 
leaders.  Without  a  firm  Soviet  conunltment 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  no  taming  of 
Syrian,  or  Egyptian,  recalcitrance  seems  pos- 
sible. Without  good  win  on  both  sides,  no 
peacekeeping  organization  can  succeed. 

We  have  witnessed  In  the  raids  of  the 
renegade  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
what  can  only  be  called  an  attempt  by  one 
group  of  countries  to  egg  another  to  attack 
a  third.  I  refer  to  Syrian  and  Egyptian  sup- 
port of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion's attempt  to  bring  Jordan  Into  war  with 
Israel.  Such  a  parlay  should  be  soundly 
condemned  under  the  title  of  "Third  Coun- 
try Aggression."  No  nation  on  esirth  Is  safe 
as  long  as  Its  neighbors  may  be  used  by 
a  more  distant  adversary  as  a  means  of 
making  war  without  suffering  any  conse- 
quences of  its  own. 

This  kind  of  attempt  to  embroil  one  na- 
tion against  another  is  not  new.  We  saw  It 
when  North  Korea  was  encouraged  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attack  South  Korea  In  1950. 
We  saw  It  In  Cuba  with  the  arrival  of  Soviet 
missiles  and  their  supporting  ground  crews. 
We  see  It  today  in  Africa  where  Tanzanlan 
territory  has  been  used  to  train  "volunteers" 
to  attack  Mozambique.  It  ocurred  In  Ghana, 
before  the  fall  of  Nkrumah.  where  Soviet  and 
Chinese  instructors  taught  guerrilla  tactics 
to  those  who  would  subvert  free  nations  In 
Africa. 

Any  nation  which  values  Its  Independence, 
regardless  of  its  ideology,  must  see  that  such 
behavior  is  symptomatic  of  international 
anarchy. 

"Third  Country  Aggression"  Is  an  ugly 
practice,  which  ought  decisively  to  be  con- 
demned. I  am  sure  that  If  a  roU  call  were 
taken  among  the  Independent  nations  of 
this  earth  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
result.  Such  strategy  would  be  condemned. 
Even  our  own  government  has  Indirectly 
been  providing  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  through 
the  feeding  of  Palestine  refugees  by  the 
United  Nations  ReUef  and  Work  Agency. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  support  of  this  body 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

Last  August.  1  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  determine  whether  United  States  aid  funds 
were  being  disbursed  in  a  manner  that  would 
benefit  members  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  who  were  registered  on  the 
refugee  roles.  The  Secretary  answered — not 
as  satisfactorily  as  I'd  want.  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  was  later  amended  to 
make  clear  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
American  tax  revenues  woiild  not  support 
those  being  trained  to  attack  Israel,  or  any 
other  peaceful  country.  I  recognize  the 
great  complication  of  reducing  food  rations 


to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  who  have 
yet  to  find  a  livelihood  after  a  war  con- 
cluded nearly  20  years  ago.  But  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  which  American  funds 
were  segregated  still  leaves  the  U.N.  con- 
tributing to  refugees  who  are  members  of  the 
PLO.  I  simply  say  that  If  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  to  have  any  authority  on  earth  It 
must  take  firm  steps  to  Insure  that  It  Is  not 
Itself  contributing  to  aggression. 

We  must  take  decisive  steps  in  the  United 
Nations  to  see  that  no  further  assistance  Is 
given  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  that  nations  which  Indulge  In  egg- 
ing one  neighbor  to  attack  another  should 
be  condemned  out  of  hand. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  International 
system  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
world  is  left  to  cope  with  its  problem  as  best 
It  can.  We  seek  a  rule  of  law  In  the  world, 
but  more  exists.  Force  and  physical  power 
remain  supreme.  The  burden  falls  unequally 
on  the  strong  and  on  the  willing.  History 
has  taught  us  some  sober  lessons.  In  the 
absence  of  a  sound  collective  security  system 
the  first  answer  to  territorial  expansionism 
must  be  a  determined  defense.  Today  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  the  aid  of  the  large 
majority  of  nations  free  of  Communist  dom- 
ination, the  United  States  has  once  again 
committed  itself  to  the  principle  that  ag- 
gression must  not  be  allowed  to  pay. 

Robert  Sherod,  the  well-known  Journalist 
and  foreign  correspondent,  recently  siunmed 
up  a  pessimistic  article  on  Vietnam  with  the 
following  thought: 

"We  have  committed  our  national  honor  to 
defend  our  policy  and  our  allies.  The  key 
question  is  the  one  asked  so  often  by  (Presi- 
dent) Lyndon  Johnson,  'What  would  you  do?' 
At  this  point  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  'Give 
up,'  or  to  ask  'Why  did  you  do  what  you 
did?'  "  The  United  States  and  her  alUes  have 
the  ability  to  see  the  problem  through.  I 
believe  that  through  sound  programs  of  po- 
litical and  economic  development,  the  people 
of  Vietnam  may  be  able  to  determine  freely 
and  for  themselves  what  their  destiny  will 
be.  The  achievement  of  this  right  to  choose 
Is  our  goal. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  went  to  the 
polls  last  fall  to  elect  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. That  election  was  a  clear  example  of 
the  use  of  the  techniques  of  democracy  In 
a  war  which  involves  men's  minds  more  than 
their  geography.  The  vote  which  the  people 
of  Vletnaon  cast,  despite  the  Intensified  cam- 
paign of  terror  carried  on  by  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong,  displayed  yet  again  the  tremen- 
dous wager  on  the  system  of  self-government 
which  the  Vietnamese  have  undertaken. 

The  Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly  is 
now  completing  Its  labors.  By  the  spring  of 
this  year  a  Constitution  will  be  promulgated. 
The  vUlages  and  the  hamlets  are  again 
scheduled  to  test  the  democratic  process  In 
the  election  of  local  chieftains.  In  the  vil- 
lage the  tradition  of  elections  runs  deep  Into 
Vietnamese  history.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
national  elections  are  planned  to  elect  a 
President  and  possibly  a  new  Assembly. 
These  would  be  major  gains.  But  no  such 
progress  would  be  possible  without  resolute 
opposition  to  Communist  terror  and  aggres- 
sion. 

The  political  growth  In  Vietnam  Is  a  hope- 
ful aspect  of  a  costly  and  ugly  war.  This 
confilct  has  plagued  the  hearts  of  our  allies 
v^th  doubts,  has  permitted  the  Cassandras 
of  Europe  to  sow  disaffection  In  the  NATO 
Alliance. 

Twice  In  our  lifetime  America  has  been 
called  by  its  allies  beyond  the  seas  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  Europe.  More  recently, 
we  have  been  called  to  the  aid  of  our  allies 
In  Asia.  We  live  In  an  Interdependent  world. 
The  United  States  cannot  play  the  role  of 
Atlas.  We  cannot  be  the  world's  policemen. 
If  Independent  nations  are  to  remain  free, 
they  must  recognize  the  facts  of  Interde- 
pendence and  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
coUecUve  security. 
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Last  year,  a  spokesman  for  the  JPrench 
Government  said  "International  crises  no 
longer  center  In  Europe,  but  Ln  Asia,  and 
the  majority  of  NATO  countries  are  pot  In- 
volved m  Asia."  And  thus  he  argued  that 
Western  Europe  should  be  unconcern^ 
our  exertions  In  Indochina. 

One   of   the   problems   of   Atlas 
pathos  of  being  alone.    Many  in  Euro|| 
to  be  fascinated  with  the  painful  or 
nation   Is   going   through.     Yet  the! 
quences  of  the  United  States  laylnj 
her  burden  are  as  great  for  the 
Europe  as  for  the  people  of  Vletna 

Evuropeans  must  know  full  well  thajt  a  na- 
tion's acquiescence  points  to  her  oWn  de- 
struction. The  concept  of  collective  secu- 
rity is  founded  on  the  Idea  that  aggression. 
by  whatever  name,  must  not  be  tolerated 
In  the  community  of  nation  states.  Where  it 
l3  resisted,  hope  remains.  - 

I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  feel  ihere  is 
something  morally  wrong  with  the  United 
States  because  she  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  Communists'  misnamed  "Wars 
of  National  Liberation."  Those  whoj  enter- 
tain such  doubts  would  have  Atlas  tast  off 
his  burden  and  let  the  earth  come  ctashing 
to  the  ground.  That  Is  not  a  reallstld  choice 
for  free  men.  I 

Rather  the  course  lies  for  us  to  persevere 
and  recruit  new  members  to  the  cause  of 
collective  security,  to  make  full  usel  of  the 
channels  of  diplomacy  to  use  Americans  great 
creative  powers  In  seeking  new  Instruibental- 
Ities  for  preserving  the  security  *)f  this 
earth — to  let  no  one  doubt  that  timje  Is  on 
the  side  of  rational  men  and  womei,  how- 
ever great  their  bvu'den  may  be. 


THE    BATTLE    FOR 


[air 


CLEAN 

i 
President,    the 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr. 
"Battle  for  Clean  Air"  has  become  $.  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  the  entire  Natiort.  Our 
very  existence  is  dependent  on  tpe  en- 
vironment that  surrounds  our  wotld.  an 
environment  slowly  being  poisoned  by 
pollution.  For  too  long  we  have  tolerated 
filth  in  the  air.  For  too  long  wt  have 
ignored  the  dangers  of  contamination. 
Our  complacency  was  bom  from  ig- 
norance and  from  the  hope  that  thje  dan- 
gers could  be  somehow  controlled  by  a 
brisk  wind .  But  no  wind  has  been  ptrong 
enough  to  remove  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  pollution  deposits  that  a 
modern,  industrial  society  has'  itself 
placed  in  the  air.  And  these  incon- 
trolled  hydrocarbons,  oxides,  and  noxious 
odors  will  continue  to  multiplj^  until 
this  same  society  can  mobilize  ita  every 
resource  against  the  threat  it  has  cre- 
ated. J 

This  mobilization  is  in  progress  today 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  proposal  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  for  research  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  air  pollution  area,  I 
have  followed  with  great  interest  tjhe  de- 
veloping efforts  of  local.  State  anfl  Fed- 
eral governments  in  attempting  tb  con- 
trol environmental  contamination.  But 
the  hazards  continue  to  increase;  hazards 
which  demand  greater  and  inteiisified 
action  by  Government,  by  Industry;  In- 
deed, by  every  citizen.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion can  and  will  respond  to  tha  men- 
acing challenge  of  air  pollution,  miuch  as 
it  has  responded  to  similar  challei^ges  in 
transportation,  communication,  nitlonal 
defense,  and  space  exploration. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced]  In  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  greater  research, 
additional  assistance,  and  added  tax  In- 
centives.   Only  recently,  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  to  study  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  auto  emission  devices.  I 
was  pleased  at  that  time  to  present  a 
statement  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  need  for  effective  Government-in- 
dustry cooperation  in  the  battle  for  clean 
air. 

Of  particular  interest  and  satisfaction 
to  me  are  the  recent  efforts  in  my  own 
State  of  California  to  control  pollution. 
Our  distinguished  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
has  submitted  a  waste  management  pro- 
gram to  the  State  legislature  which  Is 
aimed  at  controlling  pollution  not  only 
of  the  air,  but  of  water  and  land.  The 
proposal  establishes  single  State  gov- 
ernmental units  in  each  of  these  fields, 
recommends  tough  antipollution  stand- 
ards, and  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
environmental  quality  board  to  provide 
a  unified  approach  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  control.  Perhaps  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  own  words  best  sum- 
marize the  need  for  greater  national  con- 
cern and  action  in  the  battle  for  clean 
air: 

If  the  air  cannot  be  breathed.  If  the  water 
Is  unfit  for  drinking.  If  the  land  is  despoiled 
by  our  own  refuse,  we  will  have  nothing. 
If  we  permit  the  befouling  of  our  air,  our 
water,  our  land,  we  shortly  will  be  unable  to 
live  In  this  great  state. 

These  views  are  In  line  with  my  own. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  made  by  Governor 
Reagan  In  sending  to  the  California  Leg- 
islature his  proposal  for  a  California 
waste  management  program  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  also  be  placed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    or    Governor    Reagan    on    the 

California      Waste      Management      Pro- 
gram 

To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  California: 

I  am  today  submitting  a  proposal  for  a 
California  Waste  Management  Program  de- 
signed to  end  the  pollution  of  our  air.  water 
and  land.  Such  pollution  is  a  major  threat 
to  public  health,  economic  growth  and  the 
quality  of  our  California  environment. 

Specific  legislation  will  be  Introduced  with- 
in the  nest  few  weeks  which  will  make  Cali- 
fornia the  first  state  In  the  nation  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  three-fold  approach  to  the 
very  critical  problems  of  pollution. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  are  serious  gaps 
In  state  policy  and  a  piecemeal  fragmenta- 
tion of  governmental  units  which  now  char- 
acterize the  waste  management  field.  There 
is  an  absence  of  state  policy  goals  aimed  at 
Improving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
And  there  is  little  ability  now  to  control  the 
major  sources  of  pollution. 

We  must  adopt  a  systematic  program  of 
action  in  this  field.  To  meet  this  need,  we 
are  proposing  a  policy  that  would: 

1.  Reorganize  and  consolidate  the  existing 
fragmented  government  systems  by  estab- 
lishing single  state  governmental  units  in 
the  fields  of  air  resources,  water  resources 
and  solid  waste  disposal.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly,  however,  that  this  consolida- 
tion must  preserve  local  responsibilities. 

2.  Establish  tough  antl -pollution  stand- 
ards, esi>eclany  In  the  field  of  air  pollution. 

3.  Recognize    that    the    related    problems 


of  air  pollution,  water  pollution  and  solid 
waste  disposal  are  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  protecting  the  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia's environment. 

I  £im,  therefore,  recommending  legislation 
establishing  a  single  Air  Resources  Board. 
This  Board  would  have  Jurisdiction  not  only 
in  the  field  of  motor  vehicle  emissions  now 
covered  by  law,  but  also  over  air  pollution 
from  stationary  sources  such  as  open  hum- 
ing,  burning  dumps  and  Industrial-commer- 
cial operations. 

This  leg:lslatlon  would  authorize  the  Air 
Resources  Board  to  adopt  standards  govern- 
ing  the  composition  of  dlesel  and  other  mo- 
tor fuels  and  would  establish  a  statewide  air 
monitoring  system.  Educational  efforts  on 
the  very  serious  problems  of  air  pollution 
would  be  stepped  up. 

In  addition,  a  major  requirement  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution  should  be  a  provision 
that  vehicle  emission  devices  be  designed  to 
meet  1970  standards.  This  would  give  the 
automotive  Industry  and  others  a  three-year 
period  In  which  to  develop  and  Improve  emis- 
sion devices  that  would  meet  a  definite  and 
minimum  goal  set  for  1970. 

Until  now,  limited  responsibilities  for  air 
pollution  control  have  been  vested  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  result  has  been 
an  inability  to  develop  a  program  that  con- 
siders the  total  air  pollution  burden  on  the 
air  resources  throughout  a  region. 

I  am  further  recommending  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  establish  a  single  unit  of 
state  government  for  liquid  waste  manage- 
ment. ResponBlbllity  for  water  quality  con- 
trol, according  to  a  report  by  the  "Little 
Hoover  Commission."  Is  diffused  among  the 
State  Water  Qxiality  Control  Board,  nine 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Boards,  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  and  waste  discharges  under 
self-monltorlng  arrangements. 

The  Assembly  Water  Committee,  headed 
by  Assemblyman  Carley  Porter,  has  recom- 
mended merging  the  State  Water  Rights  and 
Water  Quality  Control  Boards  and  I  look 
with  approval  on  this  measure. 

Finally,  legislation  should  be  enacted  which 
would  designate  responsibility  within  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  for  developing 
solid  waste  management  policies  and  stand- 
ards and  for  undertaking  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  this  field  of  refuse  and  sanita- 
tion, no  state  agency  now  has  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  planning  and  development 
of  standards. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  legislation  creat- 
ing a  California  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1967  be  enacted,  establishing  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Board  to  provide  a  unified 
approach  to  solving  the  problems  of  pollution 
control  and  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

Such  a  Board  would  resolve  policy  confiicts 
between  air,  water  and  solid  waste  disposal 
agencies  and  would  make  recommendations 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
vent pollution.  Representatives  on  the 
Board  might  Include  those  from  the  agencies 
In  the  water,  air  and  solid  waste  fields.  Other 
members  cotUd  be  representatives  of  the 
League  of  Cities,  County  Supervisors  Assn., 
State  Planning  Office,  the  Legislature  and  the 
state  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Such  a  Board,  involving  all  segments  of  the 
population,  would  allow  the  needed  flexibility 
necessary  to  Implement  pollution  controls  on 
the  local  and  regional  levels. 

What  I  have  outlined  today  will  have  a 
very  limited  Immediate  cost  but  will  result 
in  significantly  Improved  programs  for  mak- 
ing our  environment  livable.  Aa  state  re- 
sponsibility broadens,  and  this  unique  ap- 
proach results  In  a  cleaner  and  better  Cali- 
fornia, costs  will  Increase.  But  federal 
grants  can  be  expected  in  the  future  to 
finance  this  tremendously  Improved  and 
vitally  Important  program. 

This  "Waste  Management  Program"  pro- 
vides   California    with    the    opportunity    to 
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plOTieer  among  all  the  states  of  this  nation 
in  the  waste  management  field. 

California  cannot  afford  to  lose  Its  three 
most  valuable  resources.  If  the  air  cannot 
be  breathed,  if  the  water  Is  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, if  the  land  is  despoiled  by  our  own  ref- 
use, we  win  have  nothing.  If  we  permit  the 
befouling  of  our  air.  our  water,  our  land,  we 
shortly  will  be  unable  to  live  In  this  great 
state. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  must 
act — and  act  now.  At  best,  our  current  ef- 
forts are  barely  keeping  even  with  the  prob- 
lem. Much  greater  effort  must  be  put  forth 
Enactment  of  this  program  Is  the  first  stcj 
toward  a  brighter  future. 


Industry's  Role  in  the  B.\ttle  for  Clean  Air 
(Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  February  13,  1967) 
In  the  1930's,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  numbering  in  those  days  a  little  over 
two  million,  became  aware  that  their  match- 
less climate  was  blemished  somewhat  by  a 
periodic  haze.  No  one  had  heard  of  hydro- 
carbons or  smog.  No  one  spoke  of  sulphur 
oxides,  oxidants,  particulates,  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  Many  blamed  the  newly  con- 
structed oil  refineries  for  the  noxious  odors 
In  the  air.  In  the  valleys,  after  a  night  of 
low  temperatures  and  heavy  smudge  pot 
burning,  a  pall  of  soot  which  literally  blacked 
out  the  sun  enveloped  the  small  country 
towns.  Complaints  were  often  heard  but 
little  action  was  taken.  The  oil  Industry,  at 
one  point,  felt  obliged  to  employ  a  technical 
inspector  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  a  24-hour  surveillance  of  the  re- 
fineries and  had  the  authority  to  enter  the 
refinery  premises  and  halt  any  operation  pro- 
ducing an  odor  nuisance.  In  general,  how- 
ever, people  In  those  days  largely  were  toler- 
ant of  pollution  In  the  air.  They  were 
Ignorant  of  the  hidden  dangers  and  hopeful 
that  at  worst  the  haze  would  last  no  more 
than  a  day  or  two. 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles,  the  State  of 
California,  Indeed,  the  entire  Nation,  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  days  of  aggravat- 
ing haze  and  technical  Inspectors.  Today, 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  is  referred  to 
Interms  of  a  national  crisis.  Science  has  de- 
duced that  the  p>ollutants  In  the  air  strike 
at  virtually  everything  that  exists.  In  eco- 
nomic losses  alone,  air  pollution  costs  the 
country  billions  of  dollars  a  year  through  in- 
jury to  vegetation  and  livestock,  corrosion 
and  soiling  of  materials  and  structures,  de- 
pression of  property  values,  and  interference 
with  ground  and  air  transportation.  Of  even 
greater  significance  are  the  adverse  effects  on 
human  health.  Pollution  has  been  related 
to  a  g^rowlng  number  of  ailments — asthma, 
bronchitis,  lung  cancer  and  emphysema.  The 
Surgeon  General's  office  has  Indicated  that: 
"In  the  not-too-distant  future,  if  present 
rates  of  national  growth  are  sustained,  air 
pollution  will  reach  truly  critical  propor- 
tions." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  states: 

"What  Is  already  known  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  air  pollution  to  Illness,  disability, 
and  premature  death,  together  with  con- 
siderations of  prudence  In  the  protection  of 
public  health,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
temporary air  pollution  problem  is  a  threat 
to  the  lives  and  health  of  millions  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

Local,  State  and  Federal  governments  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  wage  the  battle 
for  clean  air.  The  efforts  of  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  have  been  cited  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  as  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  The  County  Air  Pollution  Dis- 
trict has  initiated  a  number  of  attacks 
against  open  burning,  industrial  contamina- 
tion, as  well  as  automobile  emissions. 

The  State  of  California  was  one  of  the 
first  to  grant  local  Jurisdictions  the  authority 


to  regulate  factories  and  other  sources  of 
atmospheric  contamination  through  the 
establishment  of  air  pollution  control  dis- 
tricts. In  1959,  the  State  legislature  directed 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  to 
establish  standards  for  the  air  and  created 
a  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board  to 
test  and,  if  necessary,  require  control  de- 
vices; devices  which  in  fact  are  today  re- 
quired on  all  cars  sold  in  California. 

On  the  Federal  level,  an  Identifiable  pro- 
gram In  air  pollution  was  not  established 
until  1955,  when  Public  Law  159  was  passed 
by  the  84th  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  at  that  time,  I  was 
the  author  of  this  proposal  to  provide  the 
first  grants-in-aid  for  research  and  technical 
assistance  in  this  area.  The  adoption  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  December  of  1963  and  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted  since 
that  date,  have  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  mandate  to  provide  leadership  and 
assistance  in  the  national  effort  to  control 
pollution. 

But  despite  the  public  and  private  efforts 
In  this  area,  despite  the  volumes  of  research 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  assistance, 
despite  the  controls  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  standards  that  have  been 
developed,  air  pollution  continues  to  grow 
and  to  threaten  the  environment  of  our 
Nation.  The  recent  clouds  of  pollution  that 
settled  on  New  York  are  but  one  example. 
Recent  reports  from  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  raise  serious  questions  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  control  devices  on  automo- 
biles. Statistics  on  the  damaging  effects  of 
smog  on  health  and  property  continue  to 
multiply. 

As  the  hazards  Increase,  the  Nation  gropes 
for  any  answer,  any  solution,  but  the  same 
are  offered  again  and  again — more  legisla- 
tion, more  controls,  more  research  and  more 
assistance.  The  Administration  has  recom- 
mended greater  Federal  controls.  This  rec- 
ommendation, of  course,  should  be  studied. 
My  own  view  Is  that  If  police  power  Is  to  be 
Invoked  In  the  area  of  air  pollution.  It  ought 
primarily  to  rest  with  the  Individual  states 
of  the  Union.  I  should  not  wish  to  Invoke 
Federal  police  power  until  it  indisputably  Is 
shown  that  there  Is  no  other  alternative. 
That  constitutes  one  of  the  basic  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Subcommittee. 

Legislation  also  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  again  to  provide  for  greater 
research,  additional  assistance  to  local  pro- 
grams, and  added  tax  Incentives  for  In- 
dustries building  pollution  abatement  facu- 
lties. Though  all  of  these  proposals  cer- 
tainly will  have  some  effect  on  the  air  pol- 
lution problem,  I  am  afraid  that  the  same 
old  answers  will  reap  only  the  same  results: 
results  which  have  fallen  seriously  short 
of  success;  results  which  have  offered  only 
a  slow,  prodding,  fragmented  approach  to  a 
rapidly  exploding  environmental  problem. 

What  Is  needed  to  meet  this  challenge  to 
human  environment  is  an  attack  equal  to 
the  threat.  What  is  needed  is  not  more 
controls  but  better  technology,  not  the  power 
of  compulsion,  but  the  power  of  industry, 
not  more  piece-meal  research,  but  a  well 
planned  academic  and  Industrial  effort,  not 
just  additional  tax  Incentives  but  real 
financial  and  competitive  Inducements. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  an  enlightened 
overview  of  the  problems  of  the  human  en- 
vironment and  of  measures  and  plans  for 
solution  of  these  problems,  both  Immediate 
and  long  range.  And  the  primary  key  lies 
In  the  vast,  unexplolted  resources  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  free  enterprise.  The  111 
effects  of  environmental  hazards  can  be 
controlled  effectively  only  through  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  technology.  And 
It  Is  only  private  Industry  that  can  under- 
take the  kind  of  research  and  development 
which  will  lead  to  the  technical  hardware 
that  can  control,  eliminate  or  modify  en- 
vironmental hazards. 

In   the   battle  for  clean  air,  government 


must  Induce  the  participation  of  industries 
with  the  greatest  research  and  development 
capability.  The  solution  of  present  and 
future  environmental  problems  will  have  to 
be  generated  out  of  a  collaboration  between 
government  and  indxistry  the  equal  of  which 
may  be  unprecedented,  but  the  pattern  for 
which  is  neither  new  nor  controversial. 

The  Federal  Government  has  often  suc- 
cessfully brought  American  Industry  into 
a  partnership  for  the  exploitation  of  new 
opportunities  and  the  solution  of  problems. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  Joined  forces  in  an 
effort  to  forge  the  greatest  network  of  rail- 
roads in  the  world.  By  somewhat  different 
means,  but  with  a  parallel  objective,  the 
Federal  Government  h£is  ntirtured  the  re- 
sources of  Industry  to  develop  air  and  high- 
way transportation,  electronic  communica- 
tions, publishing,  and,  of  course,  the  in- 
dustries heavily  engaged  In  national  defense 
and  space  exploration. 

Behind  each  of  these  joint  endeavors  has 
been  an  acceptance  of  the  premise  that 
neither  industry  nor  government  alone  has 
the  capability  of  grasping  an  opportunity  for 
vast  economic  development  or  for  meeting 
a  challenge  to  the  national  security  or  wel- 
fare. Furthermore,  such  collaborative  efforts 
have  always  been  predicated  on  the  basic  as- 
sumption— which  can  hardly  be  disputed — 
that  the  end  product  or  goal,  whether  It  be 
an  efficient  transportation  system,  coloniza- 
tion of  the  moon,  or  eradication  of  polio- 
myelitis, would  help  to  preserve  or  strengthen 
society,  or  avert  a  crisis. 

The  Nation  now  faces  a  situation  which 
more  than  any  other  In  our  history  requires 
that  we  apply  the  technique  of  Joint  govern- 
ment-Industry collaboration  to  preserve  and 
protect  society  In  order  to  avert  a  crisis  of 
unimaginable  proportions. 

Environmental  hazards  to  health  are  Inti- 
mately linked  to  the  growth  of  our  Industrial, 
technological  society.  This  factor  alone 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  American  indxis- 
try  must  play  a  major  part  In  solving  en- 
vironmental problems.  But  the  resources  of 
Industry  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
envlrotunental  problems  for  another,  and 
perhaps  more  compelling,  reason:  without 
the  application  of  the  vast  research  and  de- 
velopment capability  of  American  industry, 
without  Its  unequalled  skill  at  Identification 
and  resolution  of  technological  problems,  the 
efforts  of  government  to  deal  with  present 
and  future  health  hazards  in  the  environ- 
ment of  man  wUl  continue  to  be  substan- 
tially unsuccessful. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  when  this 
is  pointed  out  to  Industrial  leaders,  they  ac- 
cept it.  It  Is  also  fair  to  say  that,  given  the 
proper  Incentives,  industrial  leaders  are 
willing  to  apply  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal to  the  solution  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. But  they  want  to  make  this  effort 
within  the  context  of  their  place  In  the  free 
enterprise  system.  In  other  words.  Industrial 
cooperation  In  the  control  of  environmental 
pollution  and  In  the  design  and  maintenance 
of  environments  free  of  hazards  to  health  and 
welfare  will  have  to  be  consistent  with  the 
economic  goals  of  our  Industrial  system. 
This,  In  effect,  means  that  government  can- 
not expect  to  encourage  great  expansion  In 
Industrial  research  and  development  If  In- 
dustry win  be  effectively  blocked  from  realiz- 
ing a  profit  from  Its  efforts. 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  in  drawing  on  the  resources  of 
private  Industry  for  research  and  develop- 
ment hardly  needs  to  be  discussed  here,  other 
than  to  pwlnt  out  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  very  simi- 
lar needs  but  has  yet  to  develop  similar 
means  of  satisfying  them.  The  Department 
has  no  Rand  Corporation,  no  North  American 
Aviation,  nor  any  other  private  Industry  part- 
ner which  recognizes  a  community  of  Interest 
with  the  I>ep>artmental  program.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Department  has  no  effective 
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means  of  drawing  on  the  resources  of  jthe  pri- 
vate Industrial  community  for  basic  Research 
on  environmental  problems,  for  desig^  of  sys- 
tems capable  of  meeting  these  problems,  nor 
for  development  of  hardware,  where  hkrdware 
Is  called  for.  It  lacks  the  funds  to  [support 
such  an  undertaldng,  but  more  importantly, 
It  lacks  the  administrative  structure  iind  leg- 
islative authority  to  make  such  an|  under- 
taking possible. 

I  believe  American  Industry  Is  poll 
fundamentally  new  and  Immeasurab 
er  attack  on  problems  of  the  human 
ment  than  has  heretofore  occurred, 
present,  this  Industrial  capability  l 
untapped.  It  has  been  goaded  to  al  limited 
extent  by  the  expediency  of  regulatory  con- 
trol, but  this  means  of  Federal  Inducement 
has  accomplished  but  a  small  fractloii  of  the 
results  that  might  be  achieved  thtough  a 
more  Imaginative  and  resourceful  [Federal 
efTort. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  gover 
meeting  the  growing  challenge  of  a 
tlon  are  easy  to  describe.  Condltlr 
tag  correction  are  easy  to  Identify 
erallzatlon  on  solutions  Is  simple  tb  state. 
These  I  have  done.  The  difficult  ta*k  Is  to 
Identify  all  the  barriers  to  effective  Coopera- 
tion between  government  and  Industry  and 
to  determine  how  these  barriers  |can  be 
breached.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Aibcom- 
mlttee  will  give  urgent  conslderatlonj  to  this 
challenge.  This  is.  in  fact,  the  first  prder  of 
business  to  which  both  IndusUy  and  jgovern- 
ment  must  address  themselves  If  Industry  Is 
to  have  a  role  In  the  battle  for  clean  felr  and. 
Indeed,  If  the  battle  Itself  Is  ever  to  be  won. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President!  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  sundry  newspapers  in 
California  have  editorially  comtiented 
on  the  position  which  Governor  lleagan 
has  taken  in  California  and  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  here  in  Wasmngton 
on  the  same  subject.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  that  editorials  from  feeveral 
California  newspapers  on  the  ^ubject 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thia  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Berkeley   (Calif.)   Dally  gazette. 

Feb.  21.  19671 

Smoo  Can  Be  Beaten,  and  Kuchel  Has  One 

OF  the  Kets 

In  the  flght  against  smog,  the  siy  Area 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  and  !  private 
industry  have  cooperated  in  cleanlnB  up  the 
urban  environment.  J 

After  extensive  public  hearings,  the 
BAAPCD  In  recent  years  has  promjulgated 
regulations  to  control  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  Industrial  sources.  For  Its 
part,  Industry  has  Invested  conslderabfle  sums 
In  equipment  and  technical  research  to  meet 
thoee  regulations. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Senate's  subcom- 
mittee)  on  air  and  water  pollution,  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California  haf  caUed 
for  effective  nationwide  government-liidUBtry 
cooperation  in  meeting  the  menaclnjg  chal- 
lenge of  air  pollution.  | 

The  assistant  minority  leader  told  the  sub- 
committee at  a  field  meeting  In  Los  ^gelea: 

"Without  the  application  of  the  t^st  re- 
search and  development  capability  of  |  Ameri- 
can Industry,  without  Its  unequalled  isklll  at 
Identification  and  resolution  of  technological 
problems,  the  •rCrorts  of  government  to  deal 
with  present  and  future  health  ha^rds  In 
the  environment  of  man  will  continue  to 
be  substantially  unsuccessful."  I 

The  subcommittee — and  the  nation — 
would  do  well  to  heed  Senator  Rucbel's 
remarks. 

For  the  senator's  home  state  has  pemon- 
strated  how  government  can  cooperajte  with 
private  Industry  in  the  flght  against  ^  major 
health  menace. 


[From    the   San   Jose    (Calif.)    Mercury 

Feb.  20.   1967] 

Pollution  War  Aims 

Callfomlans  on  the  state  and  federal  levels 
sought  last  week  to  mobilize  the  resources  of 
society  against  the  rising  tide  of  pollution — 
of  air,  water  and  land. 

In  Washington,  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
(R-Callf.),  assistant  GOP  leader  of  the 
Senate,  called  for  greater  Industry-govern- 
ment cooperation  In  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion. Kuchel  was  concerned  primarily  with 
the  basic  research  and  technology  that  must 
underpin  any  successful  flght  against  smog. 

In  Sacramento,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  called 
for  a  coordinated  attack  on  dirty  air,  pol- 
luted waters  and  waste-strewn  land.  Essen- 
tially, the  governor  sought  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement of  existing  regulations  and  to 
draft  new  and  more  effective  controls  as  well. 

In  a  sense,  this  approach  represents  an 
excellent  division  of  labor  between  state  and 
federal  governments;  It  carries  forward  the 
basic  philosophy  develop>ed  more  than  a 
decade  ago  when  Congress  fljst  began  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  research  into  the  causes 
of  smog. 

It  was  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  federal 
government  could  make  its  greatest  contri- 
bution In  the  field  of  research,  leaving  en- 
forcement to  local  authorities. 

The  words  of  Sen.  Kuchel  and  Gov.  Reagan 
echo  this  philosophy. 

The  Senator  said  in  part : 

"The  federal  government  has  nurtured  the 
resources  of  Industry  to  develop  air  and 
highway  transportation,  electronic  com- 
munications, publishing,  and,  of  course,  the 
Industries  heavily  engaged  in  national  de- 
fense and  space  exploration.  The  solution 
of  present  and  future  environmental  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  generated  out  of  a  col- 
laboration between  government  and  Indus- 
try the  equal  of  which  may  be  unprece- 
dented, but  the  pattern  for  which  is  neither 
new  nor  controversial. .  . . 

"Without  the  application  of  the  vast  re- 
search and  development  capability  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  without  its  unequalled  skill 
at  identification  and  resolution  of  techno- 
logical problems,  the  efforts  of  government 
to  deal  with  present  and  future  health  haz- 
ards in  the  environment  of  man  will  con- 
tinue to  be  substantially  unsuccessful." 

To  which  Gov.  Reagan  added,  in  a  lengthy 
antl-poUution  message  to  the  California 
Legislature : 

"If  the  air  cannot  be  breathed,  if  the 
water  Is  unfit  for  drinking.  If  the  land  Is 
despmlled  by  our  own  refuse,  we  will  have 
nothing.  If  we  permit  the  befouling  of 
our  air,  our  water,  our  land,  we  will  shortly 
be  unable  to  live  In  this  great  state. . . ." 

The  p)olnt  is  well  taken.  If  existing  regu- 
lations against  pollution  go  unenforced;  if 
exemptions  are  granted  wlUy-nllly;  if  re- 
search is  allowed  to  lag,  no  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  will  improve  the 
environment  one  lota. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
Indications  in  Sacramento  and  in  Washing- 
ton are  that  It  will  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  AWARD  TO  CAPT. 
HARVEY  C.  BARNUM.  JR.,  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  present  this  morning  at 
the  Marine  Barracks  when  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  was  presented  to 
Capt.  Harvey  C.  Barnum,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  of  Cheshire,  Conn. 

It  was  a  most  touching  and  moving 
ceremony.  Captain  Barnum's  mother, 
father,  and  brother  attended  along  with 
many  other  relatives  and  friends.  Abbot 
Gerald  of  St.  Anslem's  College,  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  came  to  Washington  to 


proudly  witness  his  former  student  re- 
ceive this  great  honor. 

Captain  Barnum  now  belongs  to  the 
ranks  of  the  few  who  have  qualified  for 
the  highest  this  Nation  bestows  on  its 
fighting  men. 

We  respect  and  admire  the  courage 
and  strength  of  character  a  person  must 
possess  to  perform  the  deeds  necessary 
to  be  considered  for  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  share  with  Captain  Barnum's  family 
and  friends  the  great  pride  they  feel  in 
his  accomplishments.  I  also  congratu- 
late him,  on  behalf  of  all  our  citizens,  for 
his  brave  actions  which  earned  him  this 
high  honor. 

I  believe  that  Captain  Barnum  is  far 
more  representative  of  our  young  people 
than  whose  misdeeds  we  read  about  daily 
in  our  newspapers. 

As  Captain  Barnum's  actions  in  battle 
in  Vietnam  speak  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  of  mine,  I  ask  permission  to 
have  the  text  of  the  citation  awarding 
him  the  Medal  of  Honor  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  First  Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Barnum,  Jr., 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  citation: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  Forward  Observer  for  Artillery, 
while  attached  to  Company  H,  Second  Bat- 
talion, Ninth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Division 
( Reinforced ) ,  In  action  against  communist 
forces  at  Ky  Phu  in  Quang  Tin  Province, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  18  December  1965. 
When  the  company  was  suddenly  pinned 
down  by  a  hall  of  extremely  accurate  enemy 
fire  and  was  quickly  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  battalion  by  over  five  hun- 
dred meters  of  open  and  fire-swept  ground, 
and  casualties  mounted  rapidly,  Lieutenant 
Barnum  quickly  made  a  hazardous  recon- 
naissance of  the  area  seeking  targets  for  his 
artillery.  Finding  the  rifle  company  com- 
mander mortally  woixnded  and  the  radio  op- 
erator killed,  he,  with  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  safety,  gave  aid  to  the  dying  com- 
mander, then  removed  the  radio  from  the 
dead  operator  and  strapped  it  to  himself. 
He  immediately  assumed  command  of  the 
rifle  company,  and  moving  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  heavy  fire,  rallying  and  giving 
encouragement  to  all  units,  reorganized  them 
to  replace  the  loss  of  key  personnel  and  led 
tlielr  attack  on  enemy  positions  from  which 
deadly  fire  continued  to  come.  His  sound 
and  swift  decisions  and  his  obvious  calm 
served  to  stabilize  the  badly  decimated 
unit  and  his  gallant  example  as  he  stood  ex- 
posed repeatedly  to  point  out  targets  served 
as  an  Inspiration  to  all.  Provided  with  two 
armed  helicopters,  he  moved  fearlessly 
through  enemy  fire  to  control  the  air  attack 
against  the  flrmly  entrenched  enemy  while 
skillfully  directing  one  platoon  In  a  success- 
ful counter  attack  on  the  key  enemy  posi- 
tions. Having  thus  cleared  a  small  area,  he 
requested  and  directed  the  landing  of  two 
transport  helicopters  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  dead  and  wounded.  He  then  assisted  In 
the  mopping  up  and  final  seizure  of  the  bat- 
talion's objective.  His  gallant  initiative  and 
heroic  conduct  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  were  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Services." 


MICHIGAN'S  GOVERNOR  ROMNEY 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.     Mr.    President,   the 
Michigan  ship  of  state  has  been  cap- 


tained well  during  the  last  4  years  by 
our  exceedingly  able  and  popular  Gover- 
nor, George  Romney.  On  November  8, 
1966,  the  people  of  Michigan  resoimd- 
ingly  reaCarmed  their  approval  of  Gover- 
nor Romney's  leadership  when  they  re- 
elected him  to  a  full  4-year  term  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  nearly  530,000 
votes. 

Not  only  has  Governor  Romney  up- 
righted  a  ship  that  was  listing  badly,  but 
he  has  also  brought  new  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  self-government  and  citizen- 
ship responsibUity. 

In  two  recent  inaugural  addresses  de- 
livered in  Michigan,  one  at  Lansing  on 
January  2  and  another  at  Marquette  on 
February  4,  Governor  Romney  eloquent- 
ly set  before  the  people  of  Michigan  the 
record  of  his  administration  as  well  as 
an  outline  of  its  future  goals. 

Because  I  know  that  his  inaugural  ad- 
dresses will  be  of  general  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address- 
es were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Inaucural  Address,  "A  New  Genekation  or 
Progress,"  Gov.  George  Romnet,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Januart  2,  1967 

Reverend  clergy,  fellow  oath  takers,  friends 
and  citizens: 

These  are  o\ir  goals. 

We  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  and 
constitutions,  and  pledged  to  grapple  boldly 
with  the  future  with  all  the  vigor  and  wis- 
dom we  possess. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  every  Individual 
Is  free  to  develop  to  hia  full  capacity:  where 
barriers  of  poverty,  social  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination. Including  thoee  erected  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  have  been  torn 
down;  where  vocational  training  and  higher 
education  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  and  each  Is  equally  free  to  choose  his 
path:  where  the  skills  and  contributions  of 
the  people  meet  their  economic  needs;  where 
quality  housing,  productive  employment  and 
equal  opportunity  are  available  to  all. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  In  which  all  our  people 
share  in  a  good  life — a  better  life  than  most 
of  us  have  today— based  on  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  on  material 
well-being. 

We  seek  thriving,  well-planned  cities  with 
elBcient.  integrated  governments;  an  end  to 
urban  blight  and  ugliness:  a  new  transporta- 
tion network,  immarred  by  congestion,  frtis- 
tration  and  delay;  green  parks  and'  open 
spaces  accenting  and  enlivening  our  com- 
munities; an  unequalled  abundance  of  fresh 
clean  water  for  all  its  many  uses,  and  pure 
air. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  heightened  citi- 
zen respect  for  law  strengthens  the  frame- 
work of  stability  and  order  within  which 
opportunity  and  freedom  flourish. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  citizens 
throughout  our  state  can  walk  or  ride  the 
streets,  by  day  or  night,  without  fear  of 
physical  assault,  property  loss,  or  traffic 
tragedy. 

We  seek  government  directed  by  those  who 
put  the  public  trust  above  all  personal  con- 
siderations, and  set  a  high  example  both  of 
public  morality  and  private  conduct;  and 
politics  adhering  to  standards  that  make 
public  service  an  honored  and  preferred  pur- 
suit. 

We  seek  more  enlightened  activity  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  voluntary  associations, 
and  a  rebirth  of  cooperation  not  only  among 
all  governmental  levels  but  between  govern- 
ment and  private  effort,  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  none  can  reach  alone. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  thoee  who  strive 


to  overcome  handicaps  or  misfortune  wUl 
receive  personalized  assistance  in  their  area 
of  need,  whether  mental,  physical,  material, 
social,  cultural,  or  spiritual — assistance 
which  Is  already  within  our  available  skUl. 
time,  and  means  to  provide.  Of  course, 
Washington  would  have  to  let  us  xise  more 
efficiently  more  of  our  own  means. 

We  seek  the  use  of  oxu  expanded  leisure 
time  as  an  opjxjrtunlty  not  merely  for  greater 
self -gratification,  but  for  self-fulflllment 
through  faith,  knowledge,  work,  citizenship, 
brotherhood  and  service. 

And  most  of  all,  we  seek  a  renewal  of  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  family  life  and 
personal  conduct,  on  which  all  else  depends. 
For  the  strength  of  society  Is  rooted  in  the 
strength,  responsibility,  and  character  of 
individual  lives. 

Michigan's  accomplishments  of  the  past 
4  years  have  laid  a  stronger  foundation  for 
the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

Together  we  have  fought  to  strengthen  the 
people's  control  of  state  and  local  self- 
government. 

Together  we  have  secured  a  modern  con- 
stitution. The  executive  branch  is  more  ef- 
fective, the  Judicial  branch  stronger,  and  the 
legislative  branch  more  representative. 

Our  actions  have  reflected  the  determina- 
tion to  treat  every  citizen  with  Justice,  im- 
partiality, and  equality  before  the  law. 

We  have  given  equitable  treatment  to  both 
workers  and  employers,  and  restored  Mich- 
igan's reputation  as  a  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive state — a  dynamic  state — a  good 
state  in  which  to  live,  invest,  work  and 
play. 

We  have  overcome  past  deflclencies  and 
achieved  new  heights  in  education,  health 
care,  recreation,  and  other  fields  of  public 
service. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  leaders  and 
citizens  in  other  states  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  self-government  controlled  by  the 
people  and  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

And  we  have  encouraged  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  self-reliant  individuals,  families, 
private  Institutions,  economic  organiza- 
tions, and  voluntary  associations  in  solving 
their  own  problems  and  meeting  pressing 
needs — independent  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy, regulation,  and  control. 

Together  we  have  passed  through  a  period 
of  preparation.  The  people  have  a  new 
attitude  about  their  state — a  new  involve- 
ment In  its  affairs — a  new  optimism  for  Its 
future. 

And  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Michigan — responsible  Individuals  devoted 
to  the  common  good — are  able  and  ready  to 
supply  the  sweat,  sacrifice,  and  service  re- 
quired to  reach  our  goals. 

For  the  people  have  spoken,  and  this  Is 
what  they  said: 

"We,  the  people — we  are  individuals. 
Treat  us  as  individuals.  Don't  try  to  lump 
us   into  faceless   special-Interest  categories. 

"We  refuse  to  be  neatly  packed  and  labeled 
into  economic,  religious,  racial,  or  ethnic 
blocs  to  be  used  by  political  brokers.  We  will 
not  be  deceived  by  promises  of  group 
favoritism  and  special  privilege.  We're  not 
for  sale. 

"Give  us  a  government  that  serves  us,  not 
one  that  makes  us  dependent  and  stlfies  us — 
a  government  we  can  control,  not  one  that 
manages  our  lives." 

That's  what  the  people  said. 

The  people  are  awake.  They  see  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  meet  tomorrow's  complex 
human  problems  with  yesterday's  over-sim- 
plified governmental  answers. 

The  people  feel  the  stifling  consequences  of 
over-centrallzatlon,  conformity,  manipulated 
consensus,  and  arbitrary  unchecked  power, 
whether  public  or  private. 

The  people  recognize  the  limitations  of 
efforts  to  Improve  the  lives  of  men  and  their 
society  by  material  means  alone. 


The  people  sense  there  is  a  better  way  to 
meet  their  needs  and  still  preserve  the  ex- 
pression and  integrity  of  individual  person- 
ality. 

The  way  has  been  prepared.  The  founda- 
tion has  been  laid. 

The  time  has  come  for  Michigan  to  m.ove 
ahead  into  a  new  generation  of  progress. 

And  a  new  generation  of  people  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  much  of  the  driving  faith. 
Imagination,  Intelligence,  and  resolve  that 
this  new  generation  of  progress  will  require. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  Michigan  are 
not  yet  30  years  of  age.  We  have  no  greater 
resource — no  more  precious  asset — than  their 
energy  and  idealism. 

Toung  p>eople  in  increasing  niunbers  are 
finding  an  unequalled  creative  channel  for 
their  idealism  in  voluntary  service  to  their 
fellow  men.  We  have  ample  evidence  in 
their  enthusiastic  response  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  to  our  own  student  volunteer 
movement  here  in  Michigan. 

And  politically,  young  voters  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  resurgence  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  do  a  Job  for  the  people  and 
do  it  close  to  home,  where  the  people  can 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  conduct  of  offi- 
cials and  get  Involved  themselves  in  shaping 
public  programs  and  performing  public  tasks. 

The  faltering  of  over-centrallzatlon,  the 
solid  accomplishments  of  state  governments 
In  recent  years,  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
voters,  and  the  confidence  of  youth  will  give 
self-government  at  the  state  and  local  level 
a  second  chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

As  a  state,  the  most  Important  question 
Michigan  can  ask  is,  "Are  we  ready  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  second  chance?" 

For  if  we  fall  to  use  it,  the  people  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  turn  back  to  distant  federal 
power  for  the  services  that  state,  local,  pri- 
vate, and  voluntary  effort  can  most  effec- 
tively perform. 

If  that  should  happen,  our  lofty  vision  of 
tomorrow  could  crumble  Into  dust.  Our 
hopes  for  a  new  generation  of  progress  would 
be  crushed. 

For  a  sound  political,  social,  and  economic 
structure  cannot  be  built  from  the  top  down. 
It  must  be  raised  from  the  bottom  up. 

It  must  be  founded  on  the  rock  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  responsibility.  It  must  be 
shaped  by  the  foundation  of  family  life.  It 
must  rest  on  the  sturdy  Joists,  beams,  and 
framework  of  state,  local,  and  Independent 
institutions. 

On  this  Inauguration  Day,  I  pledge  un- 
ceasing effort  to  Justify  your  confidence  not 
only  In  your  chosen  leaders  but  In  state 
government  Itself. 

I  pledge  to  offer  additional  specific  pro- 
posals In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  to 
advance  us  further  toward  our  goals. 

I  pledge  that  we  will  not  drift  down  the 
easy  paths  of  least  resistance. 

I  pledge  to  confront  you  and  your  repre- 
sentatives with  the  hard  choices  necessary 
If  Michigan's  bright  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  pledge  to  call  upon  the  people  of  this 
state  to  heed  the  wise  advice  of  Emerson: 
"What  would  you  have?  .  .  .  Pay  for  it  and 
take  It  ...  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  anything 
without  Its  price." 

The  price  of  personal  Joy  and  freedom 
through  self-government  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility is  always  high;  but  I  believe  the 
people  of  Michigan  will  respond. 

For  the  people's  leaders  can  be  the  archi- 
tects, but  the  people  themselves  must  be  the 
builders  of  Michigan's  new  generation  of 
progress. 

Its  hallmarks:  Recognition  of  the  sanctity 
of  each  individual  personality;  wide-open 
doors  for  individual  opportunity  and  self- 
fulflllment;  respect  for  God,  parents,  home, 
and  law:  receptivity  to  the  Idealistic  fervor 
of  the  young;  readiness  to  sweat,  sacriflce, 
and  serve;  and  resolution  to  use  not  govern- 
ment alone,  but  all  the  tools  at  our  com- 
mand to  build  a  better  Michigan. 
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This  Is  the  path  which  will  leap,  with 
God's  help,  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  [goals. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Cmirchlll: 
"Come,  then,  let  us  go  forward  together  with 
our  united  strength." 

Second    Inaugural    Address,    Gov.    George 
RoMNFsr,   Marquette,   February   4    1967 
It's  great  to  be  here  in  Marquette  today,  bo 
we    can    get   away   from    all   that   mow   In 
Lansing! 

This  Is  the  third  time  that  the  psople  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  have  honored  us  with 
a  second  inauguration  ceremony.  Lenore, 
Helen.  Bill,  and  I  appreciate  it  deeply.  And 
we're  particularly  delighted  that  sotaethlng 
new  has  been  added  this  year — your  great 
Senator  and  Congressman,  Bob  Gbufin  and 
Phu,  Ruppe. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Inaugural  Is  a  happy 
new  tradition.  It  has  real  significance.  Its 
purpose  Is  not  to  get  the  Upper  P  sninsula 
apart  from  the  rest  of  Michigan,  bv  t  to  re- 
assert the  fundamental  unity  of  our  state 
and  of  its  people. 

We  have  taken  the  same  oaths — 1<  uphold 
the  laws  and  constitutions  and  to  serve  the 
people — that  we  took  five  weeks  ago  in  Lans- 
ing. And  my  inaugural  message,  whether  in 
Lansing  or  Marquette,  is  fundamenially  the 
same. 

For  as  I  said  two  years  ago,  at  Irot  Moun- 
taln-Kln^sford.  "By  these  ceremonies  ...  all 
of  us  here  are  reaffirming  the  fi  ct  that 
Michigan    is    indivisible." 

These  are  our  goals  for  all  of  Michigan — 
for  the  people  of  both  our  great  peninsulas. 
We  seek  a  Michigan  where  every  Ir  dividual 
Is  free  to  develop  to  his  full  capacity;  where 
barriers  of  poverty,  social  Injustice  pnd  dis- 
crimination, including  those  erectel  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  have  b^en  torn 
down;  where  vocational  training  an!  higher 
education  are  within  the  reach  )f  every 
child,  and  each  Is  equally  free  to  cl  lOose  his 
path;  where  the  skills  and  contributions  of 
the  people  meet  their  economic  neecs:  where 
quality  housing,  productive  employment  and 
equal  opportunity  are  available  to  all. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  In  which  all  3ur  peo- 
ple share  a  better  life,  based  on  qu  illties  of 
heart  and  mind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  on 
material   well-being. 

We  seek  thriving,  well-planned  Cdmmunl- 
tles  with  efficient,  integrated  gove  nments; 
an  end  to  urban  blight  and  ugUnes  s:  a  new 
transportation  network;  green  parks  and 
open  spaces:  an  unequalled  abundance  of 
fresh  clean  W2ter  for  all  its  many  uses,  and 
pure  air. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  that  Is  united  jhysical- 
ly  and  economically,  free  from  artif  cial  bar- 
riers between  our  two  peninsulas.  '  "he  pres- 
ent stifling  tolls  on  the  Macklna:  Bridge 
must  be  removed. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  heightened 
citizen  respect  for  law  strengtl  ens  the 
framework  of  stability  and  orde-  within 
which  opportunity  and  freedom  flcurlsh. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  cltlcens  can 
walk  or  ride  the  streets,  by  day  )r  night, 
without  fear  of  physical  assault,  property 
loss,  or  traffic  tragedy. 

We  seek  a  Michigan  where  each  Individual 
who  strives  to  overcome  handlcapi  or  mis- 
fortune will  receive  personalized  £  sslstance 
in  his  area  of  need,  whether  mental,  physical, 
material,  social,  cultural,  or  splritval. 

We  seek  government  directed  by  t  tiose  who 
put  the  public  trust  above  all  personal  con- 
siderations— officials  whose  persona!  example 
makes  public  service  an  honored  and  pre- 
ferred pursuit.  I 

We  seek  more  enlightened  activity  by 
private  enterprise  and  voluntary  associations, 
and  a  rebirth  of  cooperation  amont;  all  gov- 
ernmental levels  and  between  government 
and  private  effort,  to  achieve  the  go^ls  which 
none  can  reach  alone.  i 

And  most  of  all,  we  seek  a  rene^tal  of  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  family  life  and  per- 


sonal conduct,  on  which  all  else  depends. 
For  the  strength  of  society  Is  rooted  in  the 
strength,  responsibility,  and  character  of 
Individual  lives. 

Michigan's  accomplishments  of  the  past 
four  years  have  laid  a  stronger  foundation 
for  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

And  the  people  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
have  shared  in  both  the  effort  and  the 
benefits. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Is  one  of  America's 
last  great  physical  frontiers.  Its  promising 
potential  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  bright 
reality. 

In  four  years,  employment  In  the  UP.  has 
increased  seven  per  cent,  while  unemploy- 
ment has  declined  39  per  cent.  Utilities, 
businesses,  and  Industries  are  expanding  at 
record  rates.  Associations  for  voluntary  ac- 
tion to  lick  local  problems  are  gaining 
strength.  And  for  two  years  In  a  row.  the 
Upper  Peninsula  has  been  the  home  of  the 
"Michigan  Product  of  the  Year." 

In  three  years,  state  aid  to  Upper  Peninsula 
schools  Increased  25  times  faster  than  pupil 
enrollment. 

Operating  appropriations  for  your  two  fine 
state  universities  have  more  than  doubled  In 
four  years. 

The  two  community  colleges  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  like  those  In  the  lower  peninsula, 
are  receiving  about  50  per  cent  more  state 
aid  per  pupil  than  four  years  ago. 

Services  for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded, 
including  new  community  services  programs, 
have  been  substantially  Increased. 

Expanded  conservation,  highway,  and 
tourist  programs  are  developing  the  Upper 
Peninsula's  natural  resource  and  recreational 
potential. 

And  we  have  made  progress  toward  remov- 
ing the  tolls  on  the  Big  Mac  Bridge.  Two 
years  ago.  I  proposed  the  Issuance  of  new 
bonds  to  refinance  the  Bridge  at  lower  in- 
terest rates,  thus  permitting  elimination  of 
the  tolls.  Unfortunately.  Interest  rates  went 
up  before  the  leglslat\jre  acted.  But  we  did 
secure  stand-by  legislation  which  can  lead 
to  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  tolls  when 
Interest  rates  go  down  again. 

Today.  Interest  rates  have  begun  to  decline. 
As  a  result,  the  prospects  for  refinancing  the 
Bridge  are  brighter  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  enabling  legislation  was  passed. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  actively  pursuing  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  Bridge  tolls 
through  action  by  the  newly-established  Up- 
per Great  Lakes  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission. This  is  a  joint  body  representing 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  the 
federal  government.  Its  objective  is  to 
foster  the  economic  growth  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Area — and  in  my  opinion,  no 
single  governmental  step  would  contribute 
more  to  the  economic  resurgence  of  the  Up- 
per Peninsula  and  the  entire  area  than  re- 
moval of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  tolls. 

Yes.  these  last  four  years  have  been  years 
of  accomplishment  for  all  of  Michigan. 

Together  we  have  fought  to  strengthen  the 
people's  control  of  state  and  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Together  we  have  secured  a  modern  con- 
stitution. 

Our  actions  have  reflected  the  determina- 
tion to  treat  every  citizen  with  Justice,  Im- 
partiality, and  equality  before  the  law. 

We  have  given  equitable  treatment  to  both 
workers  and  employers,  and  restored  Mich- 
igan's reputation  as  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive state — a  dynamic  state — a  good  state  in 
which    to   live.    Invest,   work   and    play. 

We  have  overcome  past  deficiencies  and 
achieved  new  heights  In  education,  health 
care,  recreation,  and  other  fields  of  public 
service. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  leaders  and 
citizens  In  other  states  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  self-government  controlled  by  the 
people  and  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 
And  we  have  encouraged  the  active  par- 


ticipation of  self-reliant  Individuals,  fami- 
lies, private  institutions,  economic  organiza- 
tions, and  voluntary  associations  in  solving 
their  own  problems  and  meeting  pressing 
needs — Independent  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy, regulation,  and  control. 

Together  we  have  passed  through  a  period 
of  preparation.  The  people  have  a  new  atti- 
tude about  their  state — a  new  Involvement 
in  Its  affairs — a  new  optimism  for  Its  future. 
And  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Michigan — responsible  Individuals  devoted  to 
the  common  good — are  able  and  ready  to 
supply  the  sweat,  sacrifice,  and  service  re- 
quired to  reach  our  goals. 

The  people  are  awake.  They  see  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  meet  tomorrow's  complex 
human  problems  with  yesterday's  over-sim- 
plified governmental  answers. 

The  people  feel  the  stifling  consequences 
of  over-centralization,  conformity,  manip- 
ulated consensus,  and  arbitrary  unchecked 
power,  whether  public  or  private. 

The  people  sense  there  Is  a  better  way  to 
meet  their  needs  and  still  preserve  the  ex- 
pression and  Integrity  of  individual  per- 
sonality. 

The  way  has  been  prepared.  The  founda- 
tion has  been  laid. 

The  time  has  come  for  Michigan  to  move 
ahead  into  a  new  generation  of  progress. 

And  a  new  generation  of  people  Is  pre- 
pared to  provide  much  of  the  driving  faith, 
imagination,  intelligence,  and  resolve  that 
this  new  generation  of  progress  will  require. 
More  than  half  the  people  of  Michigan  are 
not  yet  30  years  of  age.  We  have  no  greater 
resource — no  more  precious  asset — than 
their  energy  and  idealism. 

Young  people  in  increasing  numbers  are 
finding  an  unequalled  creative  channel  for 
their  idealism  In  voluntary  service  to  their 
fellow  men. 

And  politically,  young  voters  are  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  resurgence  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  do  a  Job  for  the  people. 

The  faltering  of  over-centrallzatlon,  the 
solid  accomplishments  of  state  governments 
In  recent  years,  the  expressed  approval  of 
the  voters,  and  the  confidence  of  youth  will 
give  self-government  at  the  state  and  local 
level  a  second  chance  to  prove  Its  worth. 

As  a  state,  the  most  Important  question 
Michigan  can  ask  is.  "Are  we  ready  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  second  chance?" 

On  this  Inauguration  Day.  I  pledge  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  so  that  Michigan 
will  be  prepared  to  vise  this  second  chanc« 
fully  and  wisely. 

I  pledge  unceasing  effort  to  Justify  your 
confidence  not  only  in  your  chosen  leaders 
but  In  state  government  Itself. 

I  pledge  to  confront  you  and  your  repre- 
sentatives with  the  hard  choices  necessary 
If  Michigan's  bright  promise  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

Our  greatest  single  governmental  chal- 
lenge in  the  months  ahead  Is  to  secure  the 
financial  future  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment in  Michigan. 

The  Job  will  be  tough.  But  the  need  is 
inescapable. 

Michigan  must  have  tax  reform,  and  tax 
action  In  this  legislative  session  must  come 
before  spending  action, 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again :  We  will 
not  spend  more  next  year  than  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  In  taxes. 

The  price  of  responsive  and  resjjonslble 
state  and  local  government  Is  not  cheap. 
Yet  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  ever 
offered,  contrasted  to  the  ultimate  price  of 
weak  and  ineffective  government. 

For  if  we  fall— If  we  muff  our  second 
chance — the  people  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  turn  back  to  distant  federal  power  for 
the  services  that  state,  local,  private,  and 
voluntary  effort  can  most  effectively  perform. 
If  that  shoiUd  happen,  ova  lofty  vision  of 
tomorrow  could  crumble  into  dust.  Our 
hopes  for  a  new  generation  of  progress  would 
be  crushed. 
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For  as  I  have  said  so  many  times  before, 
a  sound  political,  social,  and  economic  struc- 
ture cannot  be  built  from  the  top  down. 
It  must  be  raised  from  the  bottom  up. 

It  must  be  founded  on  the  rock  of  in- 
dividual effort  and  responsibility.  It  must  be 
shaped  by  the  foundation  of  family  life. 
It  must  rest  on  the  sturdy  Joints,  beam*, 
and  framework  of  state,  local,  and  inde- 
pendent institutions. 

The  price  of  personal  Joy  and  freedom 
through  self-goverimient  and  personal  re- 
gponslbility  is  always  high.  But  I  believe 
the  people  of  Michigan  will  respond. 

For  the  people's  leaders  can  be  the  archi- 
tects, but  the  people  themselves  must  be 
the  builders  of  Michigan's  new  generation 
of  progress. 

In  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill: 
"Come,  then,  let  us  go  forward  together 
with  our  united  strength." 

With  our  united  strength  we  can  together, 
with  the  help  of  God,  build  a  new  generation 
of  progress. 


DR.  WOODLIEF  THOMAS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  advise  the  Senate  that  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  Dr.  'Woodlief  Thomas  has 
decided  to  leave  the  committee  staff,  and 
February  28  will  mark  the  close  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  services  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  chief  economist. 

Dr.  Thomas  came  with  the  committee 
in  January  1965,  after  a  very  distin- 
guished career  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  began  in  1920  and  in- 
cluded service  as  Director  of  the  Board's 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Economist  to  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  Adviser  to  the  Board. 
Following  this,  Dr.  Thomas  spent  2  years 
in  Chile  conducting  a  study  of  Chile's 
capital  market  situation  for  the  World 
Bank.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  serv- 
ices performed  by  Dr.  Thomas  for  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
the  study  of  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  conducted  in  1965  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Senator  Muskie].  Dr. 
Thomas'  great  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  his  familiarity  with  possible  wit- 
nesses representing  all  points  of  view 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  set  up  out- 
standing hearings. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  been  privileged  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
sound  judgment  of  Dr.  Thomas.  'We 
shall  miss  Dr.  Thomas  and  we  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  well. 


THE  50TH  MILESTONE  IN  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In 
1917,  while  a  headline-catching  conflict 
raged,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  quiet- 
ly put  his  signature  on  the  first  bill  pro- 
viding for  assistance  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  enacted, 
providing  an  annual  grant  of  $7.2  million 
to  the  States:  $3  million  for  agricultural 
training,  $3  million  for  trade,  industrial, 
and  home  economics  education,  $1  mil- 
lion for  teacher  training,  and  the  rest 
for  Federal  costs  of  administering  the 
act. 


This  was  but  a  beginning,  and  the 
scope  of  this  aid  to  vocational  educa- 
tion has  evolved  with  our  economy,  our 
changing  work  force,  and  a  technology 
that  is  constantly  emerging  and  grow- 
ing in  complexity. 

So  milestone  after  milestone  has  been 
added  as  our  land  has  risen  to  the  chal- 
lenge. In  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act 
authorized  $28.5  million  to  be  divided 
among  the  same  categories  as  provided 
for  in  the  original  act,  with  addition  of 
education  for  distributive  occupations. 

In  1956,  fishery  trades  and  occupa- 
tions were  added  to  vocational  categories 
of  the  George-Barden  Act,  while  author- 
izing an  annual  appropriation  of  $375,000 
for  vocational  education  in  those  trades 
and  industries  and  in  distributive  occu- 
pations. 

Also  in  1956,  the  Health  Amendments 
Act  added  title  n,  which  specified  prac- 
tical nursing  for  inclusion  under  the  act, 
with  a  $5  million  annual  appropriation. 

In  1958  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  further  amended  the  George- 
Barden  Act  by  authorizing  $15  million 
annually  to  train  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians. 

In  1961,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
provided  for  training  or  retraining  of 
unemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
in  redevelopment  areas. 

In  1962.  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  authorized  a  total  of 
$951  million  for  a  4-year  program  of 
training  similar  to  that  under  ARA,  but 
broader  and  not  limited  to  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

The  Vocational  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  has  been  tailored  so  that  it 
will  continue  to  meet  growing  needs 
through  its  flexibility.  All  parts  of  this 
program  now  mesh  well  together. 

So  it  seems  vocational  education  has 
come  of  age.  All  these  years  it  has 
quietly  and  with  few  headlines  per- 
formed a  vital  function,  training  un- 
counted numbers  of  essential  technicians 
who  make  our  society  run  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

Where  would  we  be  without  their  serv- 
ices? It  is  only  now  that  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  not  all  of  our  students  can 
attain  or  even  desire  a  college  education. 
But  many  of  these  students  want  a 
technical  education,  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  earners  of  fine  livings  and 
taxpaying  contributors  to  the  welfare 
of  their  individual  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  devoted  believer 
in  the  cause  of  vocational  education,  and 
am  doing  all  that  I  can  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  aid  our  forward- 
looking  educators  in  this  field  in  making 
available  to  the  youth  of  our  State  the 
finest  in  vocational  education. 

The  potential  dropout,  dropout, 
underemployed,  and  person  whose  skUls 
have  been  dated  by  advancing  technology 
can  all  find  hope  in  technical  and  voca- 
tional education. 

It  is  not  a  flashy  program.  It  does  not 
start  picket  lines  in  progress.  It  func- 
tions quietly,  almost  anonymously.  But 
it  does  more  real  good  for  more  people 
than  many  other  lavishly  funded  pro- 
grams have  done. 

It  creates  taxpayers  rather  than  de- 
stroys them. 


DENTAL  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  12  proposals  constituting  the 
President's  1967  message  on  America's 
children  and  youth,  there  appears  one  of 
especial  Interest  on  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  President's  specific  rec- 
ommendations is  legislation  to  authorize 
a  pilot  program  of  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren in  areas  of  acute  poverty. 

Dental  care  Is  one  of  the  most  ignored 
areas  in  the  field  of  child  health  today. 
I  have  heard  dentists  refer  to  it,  with 
some  justification,  as  the  "stepchild"  of 
this  area. 

The  dental  profession,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  long  worked  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Its  most  recent  action,  taken 
by  the  American  Dental  Association  in 
November  of  last  year,  was  to  adopt  a 
dental  health  program  for  children  that 
would  pledge  the  appropriate  private  and 
public  resources  to  a  cooperative  effort 
to  solve  this  longstanding  deficiency  in 
our  national  life. 

As  far  back  as  last  April,  President 
Johnson  spoke  publicly  of  his  personal 
concern.  His  proposal  in  the  message 
delivered  on  February  8  gives  substance 
to  his  intentions.  The  continuing  co- 
operation of  the  dental  profession  can, 
I  know,  be  counted  on.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  William  A.  Garrett  of  my  home 
State  of  Georgia,  has  already  issued  a 
statement  commending  the  President's 
action  and  pledging  the  profession  to 
further  consultation  and  cooperation. 

In  the  near  future,  the  President  will 
be  sending  us  the  specifics  of  his  pro- 
posal. I  await  them,  as  I  know  do  all  my 
colleagues,  with  great  interest.  I,  too, 
am  eager  to  work  in  common  purpose  to 
extend  to  poor  children  the  scope  and 
quality  of  dental  care  they  need  and  de- 
serve to  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Dr.  William  A.  Garrett,  of 
Atlanta,  president  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  on  the  message  to 
Congress  on  children  and  youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Dr.  William  A.  Garrett,  Presi- 
dent OF  the  American  Dental  Association. 
ON  Dental  Care  Proposal  Made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  February  8  Message 
to  Congress  on  Children  and  Youth 
The  American  Dental  Association  Is  pleased 
Indeed  at  this  expression  of  the  President's 
Intent   to  Join   with   the  dental   profession 
in   Its  efforts   to   do  something   substantial 
about  the  appalling  rate  of  dental  disease 
among  needy  children. 

It  is  a  problem  that  the  dental  profession 
has  long  recognized  and  fought  to  remedy. 
Our  most  recent  action,  taken  in  November 
of  1966.  was  to  adopt  a  Dental  Health  Pro- 
gram for  Children,  which  brings  together,  in 
a  unified,  cooperative  effort,  the  resources  of 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  na- 
tion and  provides  a  framework  for  construc- 
tive action  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  section  on  dental  health  that  appears 
In  the  President's  Message  on  America's  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Is  not  sufficiently  detailed 
for  me  to  be  able  to  Judge  how  closely  the 
thinking  of  the  Administration  is  to  that  of 
the  profession.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  consultation  will  show  large   areas  of 
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agreement  and  the  Association 

to   participate    In   such    discussions 

earliest  possible  moment. 
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HIGHWAY  FUNDING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Transportation  Secretary 
Alan  S.  Boyd  has  announced  4  slight 
thaw  in  the  freeze  of  Federal  mghway 
construction  money.  But  for  Pennsyl- 
vania this  will  mean  very  little  relief  in 
our  hard-pressed  highway  program. 

I  am  informed  by  Pennsylvania  High- 
way Secretary  Robert  Bartlett  that  the 
Commonwealth  had  planned  t<)  defer 
$37.4  million  in  Federal  interstate  high- 
way projects — principally  in  the;  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  areas — ae  a  re- 
sult of  the  previously  announced!  freeze. 
This  was  work  scheduled  through  the 
first  6  months  of  1967.  j 

Fortimately,  however,  the  administra- 
tions of  Governors  Scran  ton  andjShafer 
did  not  allow  highway  building  iii  Penn- 
sylvania to  come  to  a  complefe  halt. 
Seizing  the  initiative,  the  Commonwealth 
pledged  to  use  its  own  fimds  to  finance 
entirely  ABC  primary,  urban,  and  second- 
ary construction — work  for  whl(iti  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  normally  haive  been 
available  on  an  even  50-50  bajsis.  A 
total  of  $42  million  in  State  modey  now 
has  been  committed  for  ABC  wjork  for 
which  Federal  funding  would  otherwise 
have  been  obtainable.  i 

This  move,  in  turn,  made  it  posfflble  for 
Pennsylvania  to  realize  the  greatest  re- 
turn on  its  reduced  Federal  dollars  by 
allocating  this  assistance  to  interstate 
highway  construction  exclusivelyi  As  a 
result,  the  Commonwealth  had  ff70  mil- 
lion for  interstate  highway  projects — a 
figure  far  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  if  Pennsylvania  had  taken  n6  action 
other  than  to  wait  for  a  Federal  '"hand- 
out.'" 

Some  relief  is  now  in  sight  wdth  the 
announcement  that  Secretary  Bojd  is  re- 
leasing $175  million  of  the  deferred 
funds.  When  you  carve  that  up  among 
50  States,  however,  it  leaves  little  ^ough 
for  Pennsylvania.  Our  $37.4  million 
deficit  will  largely  remain.  I 

Money  from  the  Federal  highwjiy  trust 
fund  can  be  spent  for  no  other  purpose. 
Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  withholding  of 
such  funds  is  budget  gimmickry  designed 
to  give  a  false  impression  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  fighting  inflation.  I 
look  forward  to  a  further  acceleration  of 
vital  Federal  highway  programs. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
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Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  I 
the  President's  message  on  the 
of  Columbia  with  great  interest 
plcts  with  clarity  and  precision 
lems  faced  by  our  Nation's 
and  provides  a  hard,  reasoned 
for  overcoming  them. 

I  was  particularly  encouraged  to  see 
that  the  President  remains  undaunted 
by  the  setbacks  of  the  89th 
achieving  home  rule.    To  my  mlhd 
trict  home  rule,  along  with  Distinct 
resentation,  is  fimdamental  to 
tive  attack  on  the  problems  outlined 
the  message.     I  do  not  know 
community  can   marshal   its  c 
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sources  with  any  real  effectiveness  ex- 
cept behind  a  responsible  political  lead- 
ership of  its  own  choosing.  By  civic 
resources  I  mean  much  more  than  mere 
money.  I  mean  a  sense  of  civic  identity, 
a  pride  of  place  that  makes  a  man  speak 
of  "my  city"  in  the  same  way  that  he 
speaks  of  "my  home,  my  castle." 

How  helpless  the  citizen  of  Washing- 
ton must  feel  in  the  face  of  his  city's 
problems.  What  recourse  does  he  have 
against  ineffective  civic  leadership? 

However,  even  if  we  are  not  moved  by 
this  American  anomaly  of  800,000  po- 
litically voteless  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  center  of  the  democratic  world,  sim- 
ple considerations  of  government  eflB- 
ciency  and  economy  must  dictate  sup- 
port for  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. The  appointed  commission  form 
of  municipal  government  is  simply  not 
designed  for  big  city  management  in  this 
day  and  age.  Government  by  commit- 
tee is  too  cumbersome  to  permit  the  flex- 
ible use  of  municipal  resources  required 
to  meet  the  shifting  conditions  and 
problems  of  the  modern  city.  Efforts  to 
react  quickly  to  civic  crises  are  doubly 
doomed  in  Washington,  for  the  commit- 
tee governing  it  is,  in  turn,  governed  by 
two  other  committees.  Whatever  the 
conscientiousness  and  dedication  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  they 
are  occupied  by  many  other  problems  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  cannot 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  District.  And  whatever  the  leader- 
ship quality  of  the  men  who  hold  the 
thankless  job  of  District  Commission- 
ers, they  are  hedged  at  every  turn  by 
the  network  of  Federal  statutes  under 
which  they  must  operate. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
for  home  rule,  whether  on  groimds  of 
morality  or  management.  The  reorga- 
nization plan  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  only  a  step;  it  will  be  useful  as  an 
interim  device  to  prepare  the  way  for 
home  rule,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
Home  rule  must  come  to  Washington, 
and  it  will  come. 


HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  RIO 
GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on 
other  occasions  called  attention  to  the 
relationship  which  has  developed  be- 
tween the  Indiana  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil, 
working  cooperatively  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Last  year,  a  niunber  of 
Indiana  hospitals  agreed  to  donate  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  hospital  supplies 
and  equipment  through  the  Indiana 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  to  hospitals  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  James 
E.  Nicholas,  general  manager  of  the  In- 
diana Motor  Truck  Association,  more 
than  11  tons  of  equipment  were  collected 
and  transported,  first  to  a  central  depot 
at  Bakalar  Air  Force  Base,  then  to  New 
York  City  for  shipment  to  Brazil.  A 
number  of  trucking  companies  joined  to- 
gether in  providing  this  transportation 
free  of  charge,  delivering  two  large  trailer 
loads  of  material  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

An  article  in  the  January  1967  issue 
of  the  Fifth  Wheel,  which  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck 


Association,  Inc.,  described  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  which  went  into  this  opera- 
tion. As  a  tribute  to  the  unselfish  service 
rendered  by  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck 
Association  and  its  member  firms  to  the 
successful  completion  of  this  important 
project,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  brief  account  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  As  the  author,  Robert  Ley, 
pointed  out,  the  "people  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  will  have  improved  treatment  in 
their  hospitals,  thanks  in  great  part  to 
the  generosity  of  Indiana  trucking 
people."  In  addition,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend those  public-spirited  hospitals  in 
Indiana  which  so  generously  contributed 
this  equipment  and  supplies  for  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Fifth  Wheel,  January  1967] 

Truckers  Give  "PRa:  Ride"  to  Hospital 

Supplies  for  South  America 

(By  Robert  Loy) 

Indiana  truckers  again  have  demonstrated 
their  public  spirit  by  giving  a  free  ride  to 
miich-needed  hospital  supplies  for  the  people 
of  South  America. 

This  was  a  program  begun  half  a  year  ago, 
Interrupted  by  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  finally 
concluded  In  early  January. 

Last  June,  several  Indiana  hospitals  affil- 
iated with  the  Indiana  Hospital  Association 
donated  more  than  11  tons  of  surplus  equip- 
ment and  supplies  valued  at  over  $100,000  to 
hospitals  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  a  private  organiza- 
tion working  In  coop>eratlon  with  the  Al- 
liance Por  Progress  to  aid  the  people  of 
South  America. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  one  of  the  Brazilian 
states.  Is  Indiana's  "sister"  state  In  this  en- 
deavor. Hospitals  there  are  In  great  need  of 
modern  equipment. 

When  the  equipment  collection  was  made 
in  June,  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Associa- 
tion coordinated  the  transportation  of  It 
from  several  cities  In  Indiana  to  Bakalar  Air 
Force  Base  near  Columbus. 

Trucking  companies  which  provided  free 
transportation  included  A.  &  H.  Truck  line, 
Clemans  Truck  Line,  Commercial  Motor 
Freight,  Inc.  of  Indiana,  Courler-Newsom  Ex- 
press, Crutcher  Brothers,  Renner's  Express 
and  McLean  Trucking  Co. 

These  companies,  their  personnel  and 
equipment  performed  magnificently  and  de- 
livered the  equipment  to  Bakalar  on  sched- 
ule. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  working  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  arranged  for 
transportation  by  ship  for  the  equipment 
from  New  Tork. 

This  meant  transportation  would  have  to 
be  provided  from  Bakalar  to  New  York. 

Again  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Associa- 
tion stepped  Into  the  picture  and  four  of  Its 
member  companies  volunteered  to  haul  the 
equipment  at  no  charge. 

Eastern  Express,  Inc.  and  Spector  Motor 
Freight  System  each  made  a  trailer  avail- 
able at  Indianapolis  and  these  trailers  were 
pulled  to  Bakalar  to  be  loaded,  and  returned 
by  Courler-Newsom  power  units. 

In  the  meantime,  Lovelace  Truck  Service 
brought  a  load  of  dental  equipment  to  In- 
dianapolis which  had  been  stored  in  Terre 
Haute. 

During  the  last  week  of  December  Eastern 
and  Spector  pulled  their  loaded  trailers  to 
New  York  from  where  the  equipment  was  to 
leave  by  ocean  freighter  early  In  January. 

There  were  89  crates,  cartons  and  pallets  of 
the  hospital  materials  weighing  23,292 
pounds  and  occupying  2,020  cubic  feet  of 
space. 
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Included  were  such  items  as  an  iron  lung, 
sterilizers,  surgical  instruments,  surgical 
tables,  beds,  special  treatment  devices  and 
an  incubator. 

Thus,  the  people  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil  will  have  improved  treatment  facili- 
ties in  their  hospitals  thanks  in  great  part  to 
the  generosity  of  Indiana  trucking  people. 

Even  premature  babies,  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  make  It,  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  live  by  the  acquisition  of  that 
Incubator. 

By  coincidence,  the  governor-elect  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Walter  Peracchi  Barcellos, 
who  took  o£9ce  in  January,  was  visiting  In 
Indianapolis  when  the  hospital  equipment 
was  being  made  ready  for  shipment  to  New 
York. 

James  E.  Nicholas,  general  manager  of  the 
IMTA,  arranged  for  the  two  loaded  trailers 
to  be  brought  to  the  new  IMTA  Building  the 
day  before  Christmas  and  Sr.  Barcellos  was 
able  to  have  a  first-hand  look  at  the  equip- 
ment before  it  was  shipped  to  his  country. 

A  television  crew  from  station  WFBM,  In- 
dianapolis, which  Is  making  a  documentary 
on  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program,  shot 
some  films  while  Sr.  Barcellos  was  at  the 
IMTA  headquarters.  Some  of  this  film  cov- 
erage was  shown  on  a  news  broadcast  the 
same  night. 

Sr.  Barcellos,  speaking  through  a  trans- 
lator, expressed  his  thanks  to  all  concerned 
in  making  the  gift  of  hospital  supplies  avail- 
able to  his  people. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in- 
troduced three  bills  to  help  control  crime 
and  delinquency  in  this  Nation. 

S.  991  would  establish  Federal  help  in 
providing  street  lighting  to  prevent 
crime  in  local  areas. 

S.  992  would  create  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  provide  new  research  and 
new  methods  for  the  control  and  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  delinquency. 

And,  S.  993  would  create  six  regional 
Academies  of  Criminal  Justice  con- 
nected with  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  the  study  of  crime  control  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  for 
the  development  of  professionally 
trained  personnel  in  the  correctional 
field. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  these 
proposals. 

As  a  member  of  oui-  subcommittee. 
Senator  Kennedy  is  equally  aware  of  the 
need  for  both  specific  and  comprehen- 
sive measures  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  Nation  and  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  crimi- 
nal behavior. 

The  three  bills  he  has  introduced  are 
well  thought  out  proposals  for  effective 
action  to  improve  our  crime  control 
methods  and  to  improve  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  in- 
troducing these  bills. 

I  ask  that  these  proposals  be  given 
prompt  consideration  by  this  entire 
body. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  each 
of  these  measures. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— COMMENDS  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSONS  MESSAGE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  message  on  the  District,  President 
Johnson  has  urged  the  Congress  to  give 
District  citizens  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  local  officials. 

I  support  the  President's  proposal. 

We  who  live  and  work  in  our  Nation's 
capital  know  that  the  problems  of  this 
metropolitan  area  reflect  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  face  other  major  cities 
across  the  country. 

We  are  battling  a  rising  crime  rate, 
terrible  traffic  congestion,  overcrowded 
schools,  inadequate  housing  in  poor 
neighborhoods,  and  the  other  acute  prob- 
lems we  encounter  as  we  try  to  cope 
with  urban  life  in  the  1960's. 

An  obstacle,  of  course,  is  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
face  these  problems  without  redress  from 
elected  officials  pledged  to  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  community. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  facing  the 
District  can  be  overcome,  in  part,  when 
the  people  can  elect  officials  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  voter.  This  is  the  most 
basic  proposition  of  our  democratic 
life :  that  representative  government  ex- 
presses the  aspirations  of  the  electorate 
it  represents. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  bills  which 
voiced  this  principle,  but  there  was  no 
agreement  by  which  to  implement  it. 
We  In  the  90th  Congress  should  reach 
such  an  agreement. 

The  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  been  perform- 
ing commendably  in  trying  to  bring 
progress  to  the  District. 

But  we  know  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee is  one  assignment  that  most  mem- 
bers do  avoid.  I  served  for  7  years  as 
the  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  during  14  years  of  effort  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congress  is  coping  with  the  vast  and 
complex  problems  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  receive 
the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  able 
and  dedicated  administrators,  but  there 
is  no  substitute  for  elected  officials  whose 
tenure  depends  on  their  records,  as 
judged  by  the  citizens. 

The  President  has  urged  us  to  reach 
agreement  on  home  rule.  I  believe  that 
justice  and  the  cause  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment itself  are  inherent  in  the  re- 
quest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  con- 
sider the  cause  of  home  rule,  and  bring 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  national  life. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 


MILITARY  PROCXTREMENT 
Mr.    BYRD   of   West   Virginia. 


Mr. 


the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  655) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


EXPANSION      OF      U.S.       MILITARY 
OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  pending  supple- 
mental authorization  bill,  when  the  votes 
are  taken  later  in  the  week,  I  Intend  to 
bear  in  mind  that  some  600,000  of  the 
finest  young  men  in  the  United  States 
are  in  southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  fighting  what  has  come  to  be 
an  American  war,  in  the  worst  place  in 
the  entire  world  where  American  soldiers 
could  fight,  and  in  a  little  area  of  no 
strategic  importance  whatever  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  these  fine  young  men — 
incidentally,  the  best  trained,  the  best 
equipped,  and  the  most  intelligent  fight- 
ing men  that  any  nation  ever  put  on  a 
field  of  combat  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — are  not  there  of  their 
own  choosing.  They  are  there  because 
they  have  been  called  on  by  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  serve  overseas.  Of 
course,  we  want  them  equipped  with  the 
best  of  everything  that  can  be  provided. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  in  south- 
east Asia — in  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam— for  a  period  of  about  3  weeks,  from 
September  28  to  October  19,  1965,  I  vis- 
ited every  air  base  in  South  Vietnam  and 
every  area  of  South  Vietnam.  During 
that  time  I  spoke  with  many  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  I  ate  at  messes  with  them, 
sometimes  at  noon,  sometimes  at  night. 
I  took  down  the  names  t>nd  addresses  of 
more  than  200  Ohio  GI's  .serving  in  that 
stinlcing,  filthy,  dangerous  area  of  the 
world. 

When  I  spoke  with  our  GI's  from 
Ohio,  I  always  asked,  "Have  you  any 
problems?  Have  you  any  shortages?" 
They  had  few,  if  any,  problems.  The 
morale  was  exceptionally  high. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  activities  of 
some  demonstrators,  beatniks,  publicity 
seekers,  or  draft  card  burners  affect 
those  men  at  all.  One  after  another 
said,  "Oh,  we  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
those  fellows."  Truly,  those  fighting  men 
are  the  cream  of  the  crop.    If  the  war 
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continues  to  expand,  as  apparently  it  is 
expanding,  certainly  tiie  next  20lD,000  or 
the  next  400,000  youngsters  sei)t  tliere 
cannot  be  superior  to  tlie  boys  i  already 
there.  I  hope  they  will  be  as  goo<i.  They 
are  all  entitled  to  be  cared  for  in  fhe  best 
possible  manner  while  they  a^e  over 
there,  because — and  I  want  to  tnake  It 
crystal  clear — they  had  no  choici.  They 
are  in  the  Armed  Forces.  We  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  our  boys  arp  there, 
and  we  must  take  care  of  them.  / 

Mr.  President,  without  a  doubt,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  expanding  the  u[s.  mili- 
tary oflfensive  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
what  is  called  North  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  historically,  there  are  no  such 
places  as  North  Vietnam  and  Soiah  Viet- 
nam. There  never  have  been.  The  Ge- 
neva accords  of  1954  specifically  stated 
that  the  17th  parallel  was  to  be  a  tem- 
porary demarcation  line  to  separate  the 
two  areas  into  what  were  to  bef  tempo- 
rarily termed  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  delegates  at  the  [Geneva 
Convention  agreed  to  establisl^  a  de- 
militarized, or  neutral,  zone  6  iniles  in 
width  along  the  temporary  demarcation 
line.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  i  neutral 
zone  under  the  control  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  consMlng  of 
representatives  from  Poland,  India,  and 
Canada.  T 

In  the  present  expansion  of  trie  war, 
our  heavy  artillery  is  now  being  fired  for 
the  first  time  across  the  demilitarized,  or 
neutral,  zone.  1 

In  addition,  as  an  important  jpart  of 
the  offensive  in  North  Vietnam,  we 
Americans  are  now  dropping  nlines  in 
the  rivers  of  North  Vietnam,  not  to  de- 
stroy large  freighters  from  Wefet  Ger- 
many, Canada,  Russia.  Poland.  [Greece, 
and  other  nations  that  are  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  but  to  destroy,  p  blow 
up.  sampans  and  small  craft,  regardless 
of  whether  such  small  boats  ara  carry- 
ing munitions  and  military  supplies  or 
are  loaded  with  children  going  to  school 
or  with  Vietnamese  families  traveling  on 
a  family  mission.  In  addition,  our  offen- 
sive in  recent  days  has  been  accelerated 
by  heavy  firing  from  our  warship^  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  I 

However,  during  recent  monjths  we 
have  read  nothing  of  any  offensive  by 
the  ARVN  forces.  We  have  read  of  the 
acceleration  of  our  offensive,  but  what 
has  become,  a  neutral  leader  co^ld  ask, 
of  the  so-called  friendly  forces  of  South 
Vietnam?  In  other  words,  for  we^ks  and 
weeks  no  mention  has  been  madd  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  world,  to  my] knowl- 
edge, of  any  offensive  being  canried  on 
by  the  so-called  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Approximately  118.000  soldiers  lof  the 
army  of  South  Vietnam— I  mean  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  the  Saigon  junta  of  10 
generals  who  overthrew  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  in  June  1965— deserted 
from  the  so-called  South  Viet^iamese 
Army  during  1966.  Now  the  lealders  of 
the  Saigon  junta  apparently  n^ke  no 
pretense  that  they  are  fighting  tie  Viet- 
cong.  I 

This  has  become,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  an 
American  land  war.  Apparently  ^he  aim 
of  our  offensive  Is  to  make  North  Viet- 
nam uninhabitable  by  men,  womefci,  chil 
dren,  and  even  by  the  water  |>uffalo. 


which  are  so  essential  to  enable  farm 
families  to  exist. 

In  the  south,  American  attack-and-de- 
stroy  missions  in  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Saigon,  have  been  lay- 
ing waste  to  the  countryside.  Wave  after 
wave  of  B-52's  have  destroyed  some  28 
square  miles  no  farther  than  30  miles 
from  Saigon.  This  destruction  with 
magnesium  bombs  and  with  our  artillery 
has  been  so  tremendous  that  an  Ameri- 
can military  spokesman  said  trium- 
phantly that  our  attack  looked  like  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

What  it  looked  like  to  the  people  of 
four  little  villages  within  30  miles  of  Sai- 
gon is  something  else.  As  one  peasant 
woman  said: 

I  was  very  poor  In  my  village,  but  I  did 
not  mind  that.  I  wanted  to  stay.  First,  the 
planes  piassed  over  our  fields.  My  husband 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  stood  up.  They 
killed  him.  I  wish  I  bad  stayed  and  been 
killed,  too. 

She  and  6,000  other  natives  of  those 
four  villages  so  close  to  Saigon  were 
evacuated  by  the  American  forces. 
Those  who  survived  are  now  in  refugee 
camps  operated  not  by  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  or  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, but  by  Americans. 

One  of  the  four  villages,  Ben  Sue,  was 
typical  of  the  others.  It  is  now  a  ghost 
town  with  graves.  The  gardens  are  un- 
attended. Every  hut  in  that  little  village 
has  been  destroyed. 

This  is  an  American  offensive  that 
will  be  bitterly  remembered  and  spoken 
of  in  Asia  100  years  from  now. 

RELEASE    or    THREE    AMERICAN    CIVILIANS    FROM 
SAIGON    PRISON 

Mr.  President,  I  now  advert  to  a 
very  sad  and  distressing  situation.  Three 
American  civilians  were  released  from 
prison  in  Saigon  last  week,  after  the 
men  had  alleged  that  they  and  other 
Americans,  who  are  still  jailed  had 
been  sentenced  by  a  corrupt  Saigon 
court  and  had  lived  in  terror  of  being 
murdered  by  brlbe-himgry  wardens. 
The  three  Americans  who  were  re- 
leased under  what  was  purported  to 
be  a  delayed  lunar  New  Year  amnesty, 
had  each  been  sentenced  to  serve  5 
years  on  charges  of  currency  manipula- 
tion. Two  of  those  released,  and  four 
Americans  still  in  jail,  stated  in  writing 
that  they  were  imprisoned  on  technical- 
ities and  primarily  for  extortion  purposes 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  One  of  those 
still  in  prison.  Merle  V.  Brown,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  some- 
thing about  this  matter  because  I  recall 
distinctly  when  I  was  in  Saigon  along 
with  Senator  Cannon  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  remember  one 
morning  we  both  interviewed  the  flam- 
boyant Prime  Minister  Ky.  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky,  although  he  is  Prime  Minister 
of  South  Vietnam,  was  bom  and  reared 
in  what  is  termed  North  Vietnam.  He 
was  serving  in  the  French  Colonial  Army 
which  was  fighting  the  Vietnamese 
forces;  in  other  words,  he  was  fighting 
the  forces  of  liberation  back  in  1954 
when  the  French  were  trying  to  hold  on 
to  their  lush  Indochinese  empire  and 
were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  and  vio- 
lence.  In  the  end,  of  course,  they  failed. 


Prime  Minister  Ky  was  in  the  French 
forces  as  an  air  force  pilot  in  training. 

In  June  of  1965,  he  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment by  10  generals  who  overthrew  the 
civilian  government.  Who  are  those  10 
generals?  Nine  of  the  10  generals  were 
from  North  Vietnam  and  served  in  the 
French  Colonial  Army  trying  to  suppress 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  war  of  liberation.  The 
civilian  government  of  Saigon  was  over- 
thrown by  these  10  generals,  nine  of 
whom  we  Americans,  during  our  Revo- 
lution, would  have  termed  "Tories" 
because  they  were  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  colonial  oppressors. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  our  inter- 
view with  Prime  Minister  Ky,  he  is  a 
very  flamboyant,  overdressed,  young 
man.  He  has  been  in  power  in  Saigon 
since  June  of  1965.  I  assert  that  without 
the  support  of  the  American  forces  and 
without  the  support  of  our  CIA,  which 
helped  put  him  in  power  at  the  outset, 
he  could  not  remain  in  power  in  Saigon 
for  more  than  1  or  2  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  interview  to  which 
I  refer  took  place  on  a  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  our  discussion. 
Prime  Minister  Ky  said,  "We  arrested 
a  merchant."  He  told  us  the  man's 
name.  Ky  said  he  was  a  millionaire 
Chinese  merchant  and  a  leading  busi- 
nessman in  Saigon. 

On  this  particular  Wednesday  morn- 
ing he  said  his  police  had  arrested  that 
man  for  black  marketing  and  that  he 
himself  was  going  to  try  him  on  the 
charge  of  black  marketing  the  next  day, 
Thursday;  and  that  they  were  going  to 
shoot  him  the  following  Tuesday.  It  was 
all  cut  and  dried.  That  is  the  kind  of 
democratic  prime  minister  we  are  sup- 
porting in  South  Vietnam. 

Recently,  these  American  prisoners 
smuggled  out  of  prison  a  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  and  to  Prime  Minister 
Ky. 

It  was  subsequently  learned  that  on 
February  8.  U.S.  mission  employees  went 
to  the  prison  and  warned  the  Americans 
not  to  "get  involved  in  trying  to  expose 
corruption  in  the  government" — refer- 
ring to  the  Saigon  government — "be- 
cause it  would  do  you  no  good." 

Those  already  released  from  jail  in 
Saigon  are  Louis  J.  Fraser  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Coy  G.  Bond  from  Colorado, 
and  Leroy  F.  Freeden  from  California. 
Fraser  had  been  in  prison  since  late 
1965;  Freeden,  since  July  4,  1966;  and 
Bond,  since  July  27,  1966.  But  in  the 
prison  in  Saigon  there  is  still  being  held 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Merle  V. 
Brown  of  Worthington,  Ohio;  Bernard 
Elmont  of  New  York  City,  P.  Leo  Ben- 
nett of  Florida,  and  W.  K.  Char  of 
Honolulu. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
pertaining  to  these  other  men  who  were 
arrested  other  than  they  were  civilians. 
I  do  know,  however,  about  Merle  Brown 
of  Worthington,  Ohio. 

His  wife  stated  last  Simday  that  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  her  husband, 
two  aids  of  the  Saigon  court— two 
civilian  oflBcials  of  the  Ky  goverrunent— 
told  her  an  acquittal  would  cost  $10,000. 
She  said  she  had  only  $5,000  and  offered 
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to  pay  that  but  had  not  txutied  it  over 
to  the  court  aids  because  she  knew  she 
could  not  raise  the  additional  $5,000. 
Mr.  President,  a  lawyer  friend  of  mine  in 
Coliunbus  has  obtained  a  statement 
from  Mrs.  Brown  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  It  may  be  that  after  receiving  it, 
I  shall  read  it  in  the  Chamber  later  this 
week. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  those  men  except 
Mr.  Char  from  Honolulu,  who  is  await- 
ing trial,  were  sentenced  to  minimum 
prison  terms  of  5  years,  and  were  also 
assessed  heavy  fines  by  the  special  court 
set  up  allegedly  to  fight  corruption — to 
fight  corruption,  yet  court  oflBcials  of- 
fered to  free  Merle  Brown  if  his  un- 
fortunate wife  could  raise  $10,000. 

The  smuggled  letter  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  the  seven  Americans  held  in 
prison  along  with  3.000  Vletcong  pris- 
oners states  that  they  had  been  on  a 
hunger  strike  for  almost  a  month  be- 
cause they  had  "nothing  to  lose,"  and 
that  they  were  existing  on  coffee  and 
sugar  water.  That  letter  was  dated  last 
January  30. 

The  letter  also  stated— 

We  are  positively  convinced  that  we  have 
been  Imprisoned  primarily  for  extortlve 
purposes  by  corrupt  South  Vietnamese  .  .  . 
not  for  crimes  committed  against  the  state. 
We  have  been  arrested  for  either  minor  of- 
fenses, technicalities,  and  in  some  cases  only 
by  Implication,  but  almost  all  of  us  have 
been  asked  to  pay  large  bribes  In  order  to 
obtain  acquittal  at  trial  or  amnesty  after 
conviction. 

The  letter  further  stated  that — 
The  director  of  the  Saigon  prison  of  Prime 
Minister  Ky  reminded  us  that  there  are  over 
3.000  anti-American  (Viet  Cong)  prisoners 
here  who  would  murder  us  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Due  to  the  fact  that  we  must  leave 
our  cells  during  the  day.  the  director's  threat 
to  our  lives  Is  more  than  obvious. 

That  is  just  one  indication  of  the 
kind  of  justice  meted  out  by  the  Saigon 
government,  which  has  United  States 
wholehearted  support. 

THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  particularly  the 
bombing  of  installations  in  North  Viet- 
nam, together  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
approximately  600,000  of  the  finest  fight- 
ing men  who  have  ever  worn  the  uniform 
of  our  country  in  Vietnam,  we  hear  state- 
ments regarding  a  declaration  of  war. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  as  Rep- 
resentative at  Large  from  Ohio,  it  was 
my  duty  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  and  the  Axis  Powers 
and  also  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Japanese  Empire.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
those  votes.  I  cast  my  vote  to  declare 
war  on  the  Imperial  Japanese  Empire 
directly  after  the  attack  on  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment to  cast  that  vote.  Of  course,  it 
Is  a  sad  thing  to  look  back  on  it  and 
have  to  remember  that  during  my  service 
in  Congress  I  voted  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  declare  war. 

The  vote,  then,  was  urmnimous  with 
one  exception  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  was  unanimous  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  not  be  unanimous  in  the 
Senate  today  were  the  Senate  to  be  asked 
by  our  President  to  declare  war  on  North 
Vietnam.    In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 


unlikely  that  such  a  request  will  come 
to  the  Senate,  but  if  it  does,  I  know  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  would  cast 
his  vote  against  a  declaration  of  war. 

Then,  following  such  a  declaration, 
because  undoubtedly  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  vote  in  favor 
of  it,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  to  supply  our  officers  and  men  with 
all  the  equipment  and  support  which 
they  would  require — and  I  would  do  that 
gladly. 

I  do  not  know  what  reason  would  be 
given  for  requesting  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  I  do  know  that  when  I  first  went  to 
South  Vietnam  I  had  previously  swal- 
lowed entirely  the  statements  from  the 
Pentagon  and  the  propaganda  that  we 
read  in  our  papers.  Before  I  went  there, 
I  believed  that  all  of  the  Vietcong  were 
Commimists;  that  they  were  infiltrators 
from  the  north. 

In  one  of  the  first  conversations  I  had 
with  General  Westmoreland — whom  I 
admire  as  a  great  Army  officer — he  stated 
to  me  that  the  bulk  of  the  VC  fighting  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  south  and  west  of 
Saigon,  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  In  other  words,  they 
were  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  second  officer  in  command,  Gen. 
Richard  Stilwell,  told  me  very  emphat- 
ically that  80  percent  of  the  VC  fighting 
us  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were  bom  and 
reared  in  that  very  territory.  Yet  this 
civil  war  has  become  an  American  war. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
obtained  any  information  as  to  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  of  Vietcong  are 
Communists,  what  percentage  can  read 
and  write,  what  percentage  have  studied 
Karl  Marx,  whether  or  not  it  is  actually 
the  case  that  all  of  the  Vietcong  who 
are  killed  there  are  Communists.  We 
constantly  read  and  hear  that  so  many 
Communists  were  killed  yesterday,  for 
example.  Did  the  Senator  get  any  in- 
formation in  that  respect? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
try  to  answer  that  question.  I  shall  not 
name  him,  because  I  do  not  want  him  to 
be  rebuked  by  some  armchair  general  in 
the  Pentagon,  but  a  very  high-ranking 
general  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam, 
when  I  asked  him  that  question,  told  me 
that  very  few  officers  and  men,  fighting 
us  in  Vietnam  had  ever  heard  of  Karl 
Marx  or  knew  who  he  was.  That  Is 
answering  one  part  of  the  question. 

Obviously,  North  Vietnam  is  a  Com- 
munist country.  However,  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  may  well  be  a  nation- 
alist Communist  country. 

Well,  Tito's  Yugoslavia  is  a  nationalist 
Communist  country,  but  it  Is  a  well  rec- 
ognized fact  that  it  Is  not  a  satellite  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  all  of  Vietnam 
could  be  neutralized,  until  there  was  a 
reunification  which  restored  Vietnam  to 
its  correct  historical  status  as  one  coun- 
try. North  Vietnam  could  remain  a  na- 
tionalist Commimlst  country  and  South 
Vietnam  could — it  is  hoped — be  what  it 
is  not  today — governed  by  those  selected 
by  democratic  processes. 

The  other  day,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 


General  Gavin  said  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  situation.  Instead  of  Red 
China  being  a  nation  that  should  be 
feared  by  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  itself  involved  in  insurrection  and  is 
in  deep  internal  turmoil  and  unrest  be- 
cause of  factions  fighting  for  control. 
Therefore.  Ho  Chi  Minh  today  is  In  an 
excellent  position  to  withstand  pressure 
from  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
He  Is  Independent.  After  all,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, toward  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  in  a  Chinese  dungeon  for  a  year. 
Very  definitely,  he  is  not  part  and  parcel 
of  Chinese  communism.  The  fact  is 
that  the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  in  the  VC  forces 
are  illiterate,  ignorant  people.  They 
would  not  know  what  the  communism  of 
Karl  Marx  is.  They  have  never  heard 
of  it.  They  know  as  much  about  Karl 
Marx  as  Prime  Minister  Ky  knows  about 
democracy. 

On  another  subject,  we  hear  much 
about  the  aggression  from  the  North 
from  supposedly  knowledgeable  men  on 
oui-  General  Staff  and  from  the  Defense 
Department,  including  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  I  have  heard  esti- 
mates that  45,000  hard-core  Communist 
soldiers  from  North  Vietnam  have  infil- 
trated into  South  Vietnam  and  are  fight- 
ing there. 

The  number  of  infiltrators  has  leveled 
off  recently  and  there  are  fewer  now. 
The  fact  is  that  our  country,  too,  has 
brought  into  South  Vietnam  more  than 
53,000  men  to  add  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  of  South  Vietnam,  if 
they  have  any  armed  forces  in  being 
there  now. 

Of  these  53,000,  approximately  48,000 
are  fine  combat  soldiers  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  There  are  2,000  non- 
combat  engineers  from  the  Philippine 
Republic.  There  are  a  few  hundred  sol- 
diers from  New  Zealand,  and  a  very  few 
thousand  from  Australia. 

To  return  to  the  approximately  50,000 
soldiers  from  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
they  are  fine  fighting  men.  Their  train- 
ing has  resulted  from  the  outpouring  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  American 
taxpayers'  money.  I  spent  time  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  I  reviewed,  togeth- 
er with  Senator  Cannon  and  others,  the 
Tiger  Division,  just  before  it  left  for 
Vietnam  on  American  ships. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Mr. 
President,  Lord  North,  for  King  George 
III,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Duke 
of  Hesse-Cassel  in  Germany  to  furnish 
thousands  of  Hessian  soldiers,  and  the 
British  Government  paid  thousands  of 
pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Hesse-Cassel  for 
those  soldiers,  and  sent  them  over  to  the 
American  Colonies  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  British  .soldiers.  We  contemptuously 
termed  those  Hessian  soldiers  "merce- 
naries." 

Today,  the  Pentagon  says,  "Oh,  no, 
these  Koreans  are  not  mercenaries." 
However,  It  is  true  that  our  President 
has  added  $150  million  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  It  Is 
true  that  when  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  was  In  our  country,  we  in- 
creased the  allowance  of  aid  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic  by  $50  million  at  one 
time  and  $100  million  another,  and  fol- 
lowing that  event,  the  Philippines  sent 
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over  the  noncombat  engineers, 
would  be  horrifying  to  the  generals 
Pentagon  were  we  to  term  them 
cenaries." 

The  distinguished  Senator  frorh  Ten 
nessee  asked  about  the  percent|ige 
Vietcong  who  are  Communists. 
Throughout  their  history  the  Vietnam 
ese  people  had,  over  the  centurlis 
pelled  Chinese  aggression  time  and  time 
again.  During  World  War  II,  Vietnam 
was  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  the  Jabanese 
withdrew.  Almost  immediately  the 
forces  of  liberation  and  freedom  erupted 
in  Vietnam.  The  French  tried  Jto  re- 
store their  colonial  empire  in  Indochina. 
They  failed.  Only  12,000  Prenfchmen 
surrendered  at  Dienbienphu,  but  France 
had  been  bled  white,  one  might  say. 
by  the  fighting.  So,  following  the 
Geneva  agreement — which  we  approved 
but  which  we  did  not  sign— 340,000 
French  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from 
that  lush  Indo-Chinese  empire,  consist- 
ing of  what  are  now  termed  Canibodia, 
Laos,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Following  Dienbienphu,  a  Natipnallst 
government  was  formed  in  North  Viet 
nam  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  They  had  no  elections.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  population  were  illiterate 
pe£isants.  They  had  been  waging  guer 
rilla  warfare  for  a  long  time.  So 
Minh  took  over. 

In  the  Geneva  agreement,  it  w: 
cifically  provided  that  there  wo' 
an  election  in  1956 — an  election  thl-ough- 
out  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
General  Eisenhower,  in  his  remini^ences 
has  stated  that  it  was  well  understood 
that  if  such  an  election  were  head.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  have  received  8j0  per- 
cent of  the  votes  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, both  north  and  south  of  t 
parallel. 

So.  at  our  insistence  the  electi 
called  off.  Then  the  CIA  brough 
who  was  then  living  in  this  coun 
he  was  installed  as  President, 
not  elected  President,  but  he 
President  of  the  Saigon  gover 
and  ruled  until  1963  when  he  wa. 
thrown  by  a  coud  in  which  I  am  |  afraid 
the  truth  is — and  it  will  come  Out  in 
time — our  military  and  our  CIA  i^rtlci- 
pated. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  the  tele- 
vision program  "Meet  the  Prass,"  I 
listened  to  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif. 

It  was  somewhat  terrifying  to  pie,  as 
an  American  who  in  his  earlieB  days, 
during  World  War  11  served  for  t^ost  of 
37  months  in  the  combat  zones  inl  north 
Africa  and  Italy — having  been  onei  of  the 
most  terrified  soldiers  in  the  Fifth  Army 
at  the  Anzio  beachhead — to  hear  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces  dis- 
cussing the  foreign  policy  of  our  cbvmtry 
and  not  military  matters.  i 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  asked :  "Do  you 
favor  an  extension  of  the  te^t  ban 
treaty?"  I 

We  entered  Into  a  limited  nuclqar  test 
ban  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  thei Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations.  That! treaty 
was  patiently  sought  for  by  three  ;Amer- 
Ican  Presidents,  President  Ttimmn. 
President  Elsenhower,  and  President 
Kennedy.  The  treaty  was  finally 
achieved  during  the  adminlstra^on  of 


the  late  great  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, due  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
Ambassador  at  Large,  Averell  Harriman. 
An  extension  of  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  is  now  being  considered. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  leaders 
should  adhere  to  military  matters  and 
not  try  to  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  President  Eisenhower  in 
one  of  the  final  statements  he  made  be- 
fore leaving  the  Presidency  was  correct 
when  he  warned  the  Nation  against  the 
military  and  industrial  complex  endan- 
gering our  liberty  and  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  being  im- 
periled by  a  rag-tag  group  of  perhaps  as 
many  as  8,000  despicable  Communists  in 
this  country.  Far  more  dangerous  than 
that  is  the  militarist-industrial  complex 
against  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned. 

General  Wheeler  was  asked:  "Do  you 
favor  an  extension  of  this  limited  nu- 
clear ban  treaty?"    He  replied:  "No." 

This,  during  a  period  of  time  in  which 
our  people  in  the  State  Department  and 
other  high  administration  ofiBcials  are 
patiently  trying  to  work  out  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Knowledgeable  people  know — of 
course,  the  militarists  know,  but  do  not 
seem  to  care — that  in  this  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — the  two  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth  with  the  nuclear  ca- 
pacity to  practically  destroy  each  other — 
must  realize  that  we  are  facing  an  era 
in  which  we  should  strive  for  coexistence. 
If  we  do  not  achieve  coexistence,  we  will 
be  confronted  with  coannihilation. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  a  high-ranking 
general,  such  as  General  Wheeler,  mak- 
ing the  statements  he  made  on  "Meet 
the  Press."  The  general  was  asked 
whether  we  could  withdraw  a  sizable 
number  of  our  Armed  Forces  from  West- 
ern Europe  where  we  have  nearly  1  mil- 
lion men  and  their  dependents,  most  of 
them  in  Germany. 

Everyone  knows  that  times  have 
changed  very  considerably  from  the  days 
of  Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  Every 
knowledgeable  person  in  the  world  knows 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer 
a  have-not  nation.  We  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  have  nation  and  that 
its  leaders  are  striving  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  people.  West- 
ern Europe  is  no  longer  seriously  threat- 
ened with  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  outflow  of  gold 
would  be  stopped  and  turned  the  other 
way  if  we  were  to  bring  some  of  our 
forces  home  or  send  them  to  southeast 
Asia,  where  they  will  be  really  needed 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  expand  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  our  Operation 
Airlift  has  proven  that  we  can  transport 
and  land  in  Europe  within  36  hours  and 
place  in  the  field  combat-ready  divisions, 
fully  equipped  and  ready  to  fight. 

General  Wheeler  said  he  would  have  to 
explore  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to 
determine  what  would  be  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  consider.    It  is  a 


matter  for  the  President  and  for  oflBclals 
of  the  State  Department.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  high  moguls  in  our  Army 
of  determine.  It  involves  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country. 

General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  then  stated: 

I  do  not  trust  the  Russians. 

He  then  added : 

If  history  Is  a  test,  we  should  not  trust 
the  Russians. 

If  General  Wheeler  is  the  intelligent 
man  that  I  know  he  is,  he  knows  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  lived  up  in  every 
particular  to  its  obligations  under  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We 
have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  entire  Antarctica 
region  and  our  scientists  are  working  in 
cooperation  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  present  time.  Very  defi- 
nitely, General  Wheeler  was  out  of  line 
in  making  those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  in  North  Vietnam  since  we 
have  accelerated  our  bombing  of  that 
area.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  did  not  even  wait  until 
Premier  Kosygin  left  London  before  or- 
dering the  resumption  of  the  bombing. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  S.  665,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  665) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


EXPANSION      OF      U.S.      MILITARY 
OFFENSIVE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  timed  not  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  Kosygin  at  least  to  return  to 
his  homeland  and  make  a  complete  re- 
port before  we  resumed  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.    It  has  seemed  to  me, 


as  a  humble  Member  of  the  Senate,  that 
it  was  in  bad  taste  and  was  offensive  to 
Pope  Paul  VI,  who  is  striving  so  hard  to 
bring  all  parties  concerned  to  a  confer- 
ence table.  It  was  offensive,  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  Secui-ity  General  U  Thant,  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  has  been  striv- 
ing to  have  us  abstain  from  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  thereby  to  provide 
further  time  for  him  to  try  to  bring  about 
negotiations. 

In  addition,  we  should  have  considered 
the  turmoil  and  insurrection  afilicting 
the  huge  Chinese  Communist  state, 
whose  population  of  750  million  com- 
prises one -fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  world.  With  Communist  China 
in  chaotic  condition,  with  turbulence, 
with  fighting  and  killing  going  on  there, 
it  seems  to  me  that  now,  as  never  be- 
fore, would  be  the  time  for  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  about  a  confer- 
ence to  see  if  a  cease-fire  or  an  armistice 
could  not  be  established  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  me.  some 
of  the  President's  advisers  manifest  a 
lack  of  wisdom.  I  should  like  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  to  answer  without 
evasion  one  simple  question.  He  has 
evaded  it  every  time  it  lias  been  asked. 
The  question  is:  "Are  you  willing  to 
agree  that  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam— in  other  words,  the  independent 
representatives  of  the  Vietcong — may 
sit  as  independent  delegates  at  a  peace 
conference?"  I  do  not  want  Secretary 
Rusk's  evasive  answer  that  they  could 
be  represented  by  delegates  of  the  Hanoi 
Government,  or  that  some  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  Obviously  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  no  cease-fire  in  South 
Vietnam  unless  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  are  represented 
by  independent  delegates.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  view  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  Communist  China,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  common  border  of 
some  6,500  miles;  that  invectives  are 
being  hurled  by  the  leaders  in  Peking 
at  the  leaders  In  Moscow;  that  the 
Chinese  are  moving  their  forces  along 
the  border;  and  that  relations  between 
Peking  and  Moscow  are  strained  as 
never  before;  that  now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  renew  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  conference  that  could  possibly  result 
in  an  armistice  or  a  cease-fire. 

By  the  way,  what  has  our  intensive 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  accom- 
plished? Many  civilians — men,  women, 
and  children — have  been  killed  or  hor- 
ribly burned  or  otherwise  maimed.  No 
doubt  great  damage  has  been  infiicted 
upon  North  Vietnam,  because  more  than 
half  of  our  tremendous  airpower  is  in- 
volved and  committed  there,  despite  our 
tremendous  losses.  Unfortunately,  the 
Pentagon  generals,  in  telling  of  the 
losses,  were  less  than  honest  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when,  in  stating  the 
numbers  of  planes  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  combat,  they  did  not  include 
Planes  on  the  ground  that  were  de- 
stroyed by  ground  fire.  Despite  the 
strong  assaults  by  our  tremendous  air- 
Power,  one  Is  reminded  of  the  Luftwaffe's 
daily  bombing  of  London  and  other  parts 
of  England  day  after  day,  night  after 
iil«ht,  In  an  attempt  to  destroy  England. 


Instead  of  accomplishing  what  Hitler 
thought  he  would  accomplish — terrify- 
ing the  English  people  so  that  they 
would  sue  for  peace — the  bombing  not 
only  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
strengthened  the  will  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  their  government  to  resist.  I 
am  fearful  that  our  intensive  bombing 
has  strengthened  the  will  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resist,  thus  making  them 
appear  heroic  to  a  large  segment  of 
world  opinion. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  at  pres- 
ent the  rulers  of  Japan  seem  to  be  hostile 
to  us.  The  Japanese  people  have  been 
rioting  against  us  in  the  streets.  The 
people  of  India,  who  have  been  kept  alive 
by  our  huge  sums  of  money  and  grain, 
are  hostile  to  us.  We  have  few  friends  in 
Asia;  and  our  European  allies — certainly 
De  Gaulle — are  exceedingly  unfriendly  to 
us  and  are  becoming  more  so. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  President  will  try 
again  to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, if  only  for  a  week  or  2  weeks,  or 
until  some  definite  date  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  during  that  time  a  further  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  restore  peace,  so  that 
the  Armed  Forces  of  America  can  even- 
tually be  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  little  area,  probably 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  one  and  one-half  times  the 
size  of  my  State  of  Ohio;  a  little  area 
9,000  to  10,000  miles  distance  from  our 
shores.  It  is  not  now,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  of  any  strategic  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Certainly,  Saigon 
is  not  an  outpost  for  the  defense  of 
Seattle. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
should  take  a  further  look  at  the  sit- 
uation and,  disregarding  for  the  time 
being  our  militarists,  give  the  greatest 
possible  consideration  to  some  600,000  of 
the  finest  youth  of  America  who  are  now 
in  this  jungle  area.  It  is  said  that  some 
2,000  of  our  troops  there  have  been  af- 
fiicted  with  forms  of  bubonic  plague  and 
other  plagues,  some  800  or  more  every 
month  are  aflaicted  with  malaria  and 
other  jungle  diseases.  In  addition,  hun- 
dreds of  these  fine  boys  are  being  killed 
every  month  and  thousands  are  being 
wounded. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  pause  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  during  that  pause  we 
will  give  renewed  consideration  to  the 
welfare  and  the  future  of  those  fine 
young  men  who  are  over  there.  They 
are  not  over  there  of  their  own  free  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  vote  In  sup- 
port of  the  Clark  amendment  which  is 
being  considered  to  the  supplemental 
authorization  bill.  I  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  amendments.  I  hope  that  per- 
haps soon  we  can  devote  the  billions  of 
dollars  now  being  spent  on  the  Vietnam 
war  to  the  betterment  of  life  in  America, 
rather  than  to  fire  $2.4  billion  up  in 
smoke  eveiT  month  for  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatever. 

I  want  to  support  the  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill.  In  addition,  I  want, 
along  with  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  leave  a  better  country  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  who, 
within  a  comparatively  few  years — I  will 
not  be  here,  then — will  be  the  custodians 


and  keepers  of  our  cotmtry.  I  hope  that 
we  may  have  a  pause  in  this  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  so  that  we  may  give  more 
serious  consideration  and  concentration 
to  the  problem  of  ti-ying  to  leave  to  those 
who  come  after  us  a  nation  that  is  solvent 
and  mighty,  with  unlimited  resources, 
and  in  a  peaceful  world;  a  nation  where 
only  minor  attention  will  be  paid  to  those 
militarists  who  are  preaching  blood  and 
the  destruction  of  a  land  10,000  miles  dis- 
tant, which  is  of  no  importance  whatever, 
to  the  economic  future  or  to  the  strategic 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGESTION  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
SAIGON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  from  William  S.  Gaud,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Gaud  presents  the  most  complete  ex- 
planation I  have  seen  to  date  of  both  the 
dimensions  of  the  problems  of  conges- 
tion In  the  port  of  Saigon  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  it. 

As  Mr.  Gaud  points  out,  the  port  of 
Saigon  was  designed  to  handle  about  1.5 
million  tons  of  cargo  a  year.  But  it  is,  in 
fact,  today  handling  cargo  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  5  million  tons.  The  fact 
that  its  capacity  has  more  than  tripled 
speaks  for  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made.  Obviously,  still  more  needs 
to  be  done.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Gaud  speci- 
fies the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
and  the  progress  made.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  12,  1967] 
A  Letter  to  the  Edttor:  Port  or  Saigon: 
AID  Statement 

Sir.-  1  have  read  Mrs.  Helen  Bentley's  re- 
cent articles  on  the  pwrt  of  Saigon  with  a 
great  interest  and  concern.  Mrs.  Bentley 
has  vividly  described  the  congestion  and 
some  of  the  problems  which  one  encounters 
in  the  Saigon  port  area  and  In  the  staging 
area  downstream. 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  the  focus 
and  emphasis  of  these  articles  will  leave  your 
readers  with  the  quite  erroneous  Impression 
that  such  conditions  were  not  anticipated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  that 
nothing  effective  has  been  done,  or  Is  being 
done,  to  correct  this  situation. 

In  making  the  decision  to  make  large 
commodity  shipments  to  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  Government  fully  recognized 
that  serious  congestion  would  Inevitably  oc- 
cur In  the  port  of  Saigon.  But  what  was 
the  alternative?  Heavy  demands  for  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities  existed  in  Vietnam. 
Shore  supplies  were  pushing  prices  upward. 
Serious  inflation  threatened  Vietnam's  sensi- 
tive economy. 
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■me  United  States  and  Vletaamest  gov- 
ernments determined  that  Inflation  \tas  the 
greater  threat — a  decision  which,  in  I  retro- 
spect, was  correct.  This  choice,  coming  on 
top  of  continuing  heavy  shipments  of  mili- 
tary supplies,  meant  that  we  would  i  strain 
the  capacity  of  the  port  of  Saigon  io  the 
utmost. 

However,  knowing  that  we  must  striln  the 
Saigon  port  facilities,  we  also  set  out  1o  help 
Vietnam  Improve  those  facilities  as  <ast  as 
might  be  p>o6Slble  In  the  midst  of  k  war. 
This  effort  has  already  produced  significant 
results  and  is  continuing. 

The  port  of  Saigon  was  designed  to  landle 
about  1.5  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic build-up  in  the  summer  of  1965,  these 
facilities  were  adequate  for  Vietnam's  needs. 
Today,  however,  the  port  Is  handling  cargo 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  5  mlllloii  tons. 
It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  something 
dramatic  has  happened  to  the  port  of  Saigon 
In  the  relatively  short  pwrlod  of  a  yeiir  and 
a  half. 

On  November  26,  1965.  there  was  a  back- 
log of  122  vessels  unloading  or  waltng  to 
unload.  On  January  31,  1967,  there  were 
69  vessels  unloading  or  waiting.  During 
November.  1965,  218,000  tons  of  cargo  were 
discharged.  During  November,  1966,  4l5.000 
tons  were  discharged.  By  November  1967, 
the  monthly  discharge  capacity  of  the  port 
Is  expected  to  reach  about  630,000  tons. 
Between  mld-1965  and  January,  1967,  there 
has  been  a  50  per  cent  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  could  be  discharged 
simultaneously. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  grefit  Im- 
provements have  been  made  In  physical  fa- 
cilities, port  management,  cargo  documenta- 
tion and  F)ort  security.  While  there  Ate  still 
many  problems  in  all  these  areas,  mu(  h  has 
already  been  done,  many  thing  are  beln  ;  done 
now  and  many  additional  things  are  n  the 
planning  stage. 

It  takes  time  and  trained  manpo^i'er  to 
design  physical  facilities,  negotiate  coi  tracts 
and  get  work  underway,  even  under  'crash 
conditions."  It  takes  time  and  trained  man- 
power to  design  and  install  new  management 
procedures  and  to  improve  port  seiiurity. 
These  things  have  been  happ)enlng  about 
as  fast  as  possible  under  the  cone  Itions 
prevailing  in  Vietnam. 

They  have  been  happening  fast  enoi  igh  to 
change  the  capacity  of  the  port  from  1.  i  mil- 
lion tons  to  5  million  tons  per  year  '  within 
a  year  and  a  half.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
modity Import  program  has  been  eflectlve 
as  a  key  Instrument  in  containing  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  rampant  infla- 
tion. Over  150,000  different  comm(dltlerf 
have  been  procured,  shipped  and  dlstrl  )uted. 
Some  of  the  specific  physical  Im]  irove- 
ments  to  benefit  the  port  of  Saigoii  fol- 
low: 

a.  F\3urteen  additional  deep-draft  buoy 
sites  have  been  prepared  and  a  floating  dock 
for  roll-on-roll-off  loading  has  been  put  into 
operation. 

b.  "New  Port."  an  entire  new  sectlan  of 
the  Saigon  p>ort.  Is  partially  constructel  and 
In  use  by  the  United  States  military.  It  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  the  spri  ig  of 
1967. 

c.  Expansion  of  barge  unloading  :  acui- 
ties on  both  the  Klnh  Te  and  Kinli  Dol 
canals  In  Saigon  will  be  completed  \  Ithln 
the  near  future. 

d.  A  new  deep  water  berth,  the  "Pish  Mar- 
ket pier."  south  of  the  main  port  aiea,  Is 
now  in  operation. 

e.  A  fresh-water  facility  for  ships  li  port 
has  been  finished. 

f.  AID  Is  building  the  largest  wareiouse 
complex  In  Vietnam,  676,000  square  fi«t  of 
new  civil  warehouse  space  at  Thu  Due.  close 
to  Saigon.  It  Is  partially  In  use  nov  and 
Is  expected  to  be  fully  operational  by  fVprll, 
1967.    This  facility  possesses  double  tte  ca- 


pacity of  existing  port  transit  warehouses 
for  civil  cargo. 

g.  Other  Saigon  area  warehouse  facili- 
ties have  been  expanded  to  expedite  port 
clearance. 

h.  AID  has  procured  or  contracted  for  552 
trucks,  156  barges,  13  tugs  and  213  pieces 
of  handling  equipment  {e.g.,  cranes  and 
fork  lifts)  to  facilitate  port  operations.  More 
is  being  procured— all  additional  to  the  pwrt 
equipment  furnished  by  the  United  States 
military. 

1.  Ten  coastal  vessels  and  a  3,000  ton  per 
month  Junk  fleet  have  been  chartered  to  help 
move  cargo  from  Saigon  to  other  ports. 

J.  The  load  on  the  port  of  Saigon  has  been 
reduced  by  the  expansion  of  facilities  at  a 
number  of  other  Vietnamese  ports  Including 
Quang  Ngal,  Qui  Nhon.  Nha  Trang,  Danang 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  capacity  of  these 
ports  has  been  Increased  more  than  three- 
fold, from  125,000  metric  tons  per  month  In 
Augiist.  1965,  to  more  thsui  400,000  metric 
tons  at  present. 

Increased  physical  facilities  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  improved  management  In 
processing  materiel  through  the  f>ort  area. 
In  this  field,  we  have  supplied  many  United 
States  advisory  services.  Typical  examples 
are: 

( 1 )  Since  March  1966,  a  United  States  Cus- 
toms Bureau  team  detailed  to  AID  has  been 
increased  from  one  to  ten  and  will  be  ex- 
panded to  twenty.  .  .  .  This  team  Is  working 
closely  with  the  Vietnamese  Customs  Bureau 
in  its  actual  operations  and  Improving  Its 
procedures  and  systems. 

(2)  A  four- man  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau team,  serving  with  AID  since  August 
1966,  Is  assisting  the  Vietnamese  Customs 
Bureau  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  In  de- 
veloping automated  data  processing  systems 
to  provide  rapid  and  accurate  financial  and 
logistical  Information. 

(3)  United  States  civilian  and  military 
port  advisers  are  assisting  the  port  authori- 
ties of  Vietnam  in  improving  reporting  and 
Inventory  control  systems  and  port  opera- 
tions. 

(4)  An  eight-member  team  from  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union  worked 
with  the  Saigon  stevedoring  companies  dur- 
ing most  of  1966  to  advise  on  techniques  for 
increasing  cargo  handling  capability. 

(5)  In  September  1966,  the  United  States 
Army's  125th  Terminal  Command  arrived  In 
Vietnam  to  supplement  the  services  of  the 
AID  technical  advisers  to  the  director  of  the 
port  of  Saigon  and  his  staff.  All  of  Its  187 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  assigned  to  the 
commercial  area  and  working  in  scheduling 
of  ships,  unloading  and  warehousing  pro- 
cedures, importer  notification,  etc.  The  unit 
has  also  set  up  a  documentation  system  for 
commercial  cargo  parallel  to  the  combined 
coverage  of  the  four  separate  and  distinct 
Vietnamese  systems  maintained  by  the  Sai- 
gon port  director,  the  ship's  agent,  the  steve- 
dore and  the  Customs  Bureau. 

Also,  as  Mrs.  Bentley's  articles  have  noted, 
there  has  been  a  need  to  tighten  security 
precautions  In  order  to  protect  the  Incoming 
cargoes.  A  few  of  the  measiues  already 
undertaken  are: 

a.  The  Vietnamese  Customs  Bureau  has 
1,700  employees,  1,300  working  in  the  Saigon 
port.  Their  enforcement  operations  include 
the  use  of  several  large  launches  and  12 
smaller  boats  provided  by  AID  In  September, 
1966. 

b.  The  Vietnamese  harbor  police  has  In- 
creased to  600  men  engaged  in  physical 
security  of  the  port  area.  It  has  checkpoints 
at  a  number  of  strategic  port  locations  and 
regular  water  patrols  covering  96  kilometers 
of  waterways  containing  up  to  1,400  barges, 
junks,  lighters,  and  other  miscellaneous 
small  boats,  many  of  which  double  as  homes 
for  one  or  more  families. 

c.  The  harbor  police  director  also  controls 
the  activities  of  a  167-man  police  field  force 


unit  recently  assigned  to  the  An  Khanh  area 
directly  across  the  Saigon  River  from  the 
main  piers. 

d.  Society  de  Surveillance  (Geneve)  S.A., 
a  private  Swiss  international  shipping  in- 
spector, experienced  In  Vietnam,  is  under 
contract  to  the  AID  mission  to  Inspect  de- 
liveries of  several  types  of  AID-financed  and 
Food  for  Peace  commodities,  as  well  as  to 
check  rice  shipments  arriving  in  the  ports 
of  Qui  Nhon  and  Nha  Trang. 

e.  American  MP's  board  each  vessel  arriv- 
ing  at  Cap  St.  Jacques  and  remain  aboard 
during  waiting,  river  transit  and  unloading. 
These  heightened  security  efforts  are  re- 
fiected  In  the  fact  that  port  area  arrests  for 
Improper  documentation,  trespassing,  theft 
and  other  offenses  rose  from  a  rate  of  150  per 
month  In  early  1966  to  500  a  month  by  the 
end  of  1966,  while  reports  of  major  crimes 
dropped.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  undertake  to  respond  In  detail 
to  the  several  unwarranted  allegations  in 
Mrs.  Bentley's  articles,  but  two  major  ones 
do  warrant  specific  comment. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  AID  Is  forcing 
into  the  country  commercial  imports  which 
are  not  wanted  by  the  Vietnamese  merchants. 
This  Ignores  some  basic  facts: 

With  few  exceptions,  of  which  fertilizer 
is  one.  all  Imports  respond  to  requirements 
registered  by  Importers  who  guarantee  pay- 
ment with  their  own  funds. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  these  com- 
mercial Imports,  that  of  controlling  Inflation, 
has  been  largely  realized. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Saigon  Chamber  of  Conamerce  remarks  or  the 
motives  In  contributing  to  the  allegations, 
but  It  may  well  stem  from  resentment  on  the 
part  of  some  In  the  conunerclal  conmiunlty 
at  our  strong  measures  to  reform  the  com- 
mercial Import  program  in  order  to  broaden 
competition,  eliminate  a  number  of  abuses 
that  had  developed  earlier,  and  substantially 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  speculation  and 
unduly  large  profit  margins. 

Regarding  the  allegation  that  large  un- 
needed  quantities  of  fertilizer  were  offered, 
the  difficulty  in  1966  arose  from  the  Viet- 
namese Government's  devaluation  In  June 
(an  essential  step  recommended  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund)  which  suddenly 
doubled  the  landed  cost  to  importers.  How- 
ever, the  Vietnamese  Government  did  not 
properly  adjust  the  celling  price  at  which  Im- 
porters could  resell  It.  Vietnamese  delays  in 
resolving  this  problem,  over  which  AID  had 
no  direct  control,  caused  most  of  the  com- 
mercial dealers  to  refuse  to  accept  some  fer- 
tilizer shipments.  The  temporary  pile-up 
of  fertilizer  ships  was  resolved  by  AID'S  mak- 
ing other  arrangements  for  Its  distribution. 
The  fertilizer  was  transferred  to  the  account 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Office, 
which  has  country-wide  branches  and  which 
Is  now  charged  with  ordering,  storage,  and 
sale  to  commercial  distributors  or  direct  sale 
to  farmers. 

In  closing  I  cite  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Aus- 
tin J.  Tobin,  executive  director,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  who  has  just  recently 
visited  Saigon.    He  states:  "The  port  of  Sai- 
gon Is  handling  more  than  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  considering  all  of  the  difficulties 
and  circumstances,  and  the  overriding  neces- 
sity   of    meeting    requirements    for    large 
amounts  of  military  and  civil  cargo." 
William  S.  Gattd, 
AdministratOT,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Washington. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  very  important  matter  on  which  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  President  dwell 
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In  depth  in  his  message  on  the  Ettstrict 
of  Columbia.  That  is  his  plan  for  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  present 
cumbersome  form  of  District  govern- 
ment, and  its  replacement  with  a  struc- 
ture more  efficient  and  responsive  to  the 
urban  problems  which  Washington  faces 
in  a  century  of  rapid  growth  and  inten- 
sive development. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  District's  future. 
But  I  share  the  President's  feeling  that 
we  must  act  now  to  effect  some  improve- 
ment in  the  structure  of  District  govern- 
ment— with  or  without  home  rule.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  accept  an  old  form  of 
government  that  was  developed  to  meet 
old  problems  which  have  now  passed  into 
history. 

In  1874,  when  "Boss"  Shepherd  had 
forced  the  District  deeply  into  debt  by 
promoting  his  overly  ambitious  plans  for 
public  improvement,  it  might  have  been 
historically  necessary  to  set  up  a  Com- 
mission government  so  that  one  person 
could  not  dictate  the  sole  course  of  Dis- 
trict affairs.  It  might  also  have  been 
necessary,  then,  to  assign  an  officer  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  complete  the 
multitudinous  public  works  commenced 
by  Shepherd. 

But  now,  almost  100  years  later,  local 
government  has  certainly  graduated  be- 
yond the  era  of  civic  bossism.  Yet,  we 
are  still  confronted  by  a  commission  form 
of  municipal  government ;  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  proved  so  ineffective 
throughout  the  country  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  cities  which  once 
adopted  it. 

Whatever  the  high  qualifications  of  the 
officers  assigned  to  serve  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  the  good  works  they  have  accom- 
plished, the  time  has  come  to  create  a 
new  form  of  government  with  a  new  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  and — if  you  will — 
a  new  vision  of  what  local  government  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  could  be  and  ought 
to  be. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  con- 
templated by  President  Johnson  is  abso- 
lutely right,  necessary,  and  long  overdue. 
As  I  understand  his  message,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  will  be 
replaced  by  a  single  Commissioner  who 
becomes  chief  administrator  of  District 
government.  A  nine-member  council, 
roughly  comparable  to  a  city  council,  will 
translate  congressional  mandates  into 
rules  and  regulations  and  be  implemented 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  council  also 
approves  the  Commissioner's  budget  for 
submission  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

Even  at  first  glance,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  much  more  businesslike  arrange- 
ment for  managing  municipal  affairs 
than  our  present  system. 

We  in  Congress  often  complain  a  good 
deal  about  the  way  the  District  is  man- 
aged. Yet,  our  complaints  are  less  than 
valid  until  we  ourselves  provide  more 
logical  and  more  modern  tools  by  which 
the  District  can  manage  its  own  affairs. 
District  government  reorganization  is  one 
of  those  tools. 

I  look  forward  to  the  submission  of  the 


President's  reorganization  plan  for  the 
District,  and  I  shall  give  it  my  firm  sup- 
port. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  President's 
proposed  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  scope  of  these  proposals 
is  broadly  based,  as  I  believe  any  effec- 
tive legislation  in  the  criminal  area  must 
be,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  these  pro- 
posals will  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping 
and  finally  turning  the  tide  of  criminal 
activity  here  in  the  District. 

The  proposal  dealing  with  street  cita- 
tions is  particularly  interesting  and  im- 
portant. I  feel  it  will  put  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  at  the  cru- 
cial moment  where  a  police  officer  must 
determine  whether  or  not  to  arrest  an 
individual  or  let  him  go.  I  believe  that 
this  type  of  proposal  gives  the  police  offi- 
cer another  alternative  rather  than  sim- 
ply allowing  him  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  individual  should  be  arrested 
and  jailed,  or  turned  free.  It  also  works 
benefits  for  persons  accused  of  crimes  in 
that  the  citation  gives  that  individual 
greater  fiexibility  in  preparing  for  de- 
fense as  opposed  to  an  arrest  which 
would  require  that  he  be  taken  to  the 
police  station. 

It  is  this  kind  of  creative  legislation 
that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  effectively 
combat  crime  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  individual  liberties. 

I  strongly  favor  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  proposal  that  I  have  men- 
tioned and  also  support  this  type  of  leg- 
islation in  general.  The  need  for  action 
in  combating  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  immediate,  and  I  hope  my 
fellow  Congressmen  agree  with  me  in 
this  regard  and  move  with  speed  toward 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, February  24,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  made  a 
most  uiteresting  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  reference  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  general  and  our  posture  in  Viet- 
nam in  particular. 

Because  much  of  that  speech  deals 
with  the  same  subject  matter  as  the 
pending  supplemental  authorization  bill, 
I  want  to  comment  about  it  at  this  point. 

The  speech  is  entitled  "It's  One 
World."  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  Wendell  Willkie  was  right  when  he 
coined  that  phrase  a  good  many  years 
ago  and  wrote  a  book  about  it. 

It  is  one  world.  It  is  a  smaller  world 
evei-y  day.  It  is  a  more  complex  world 
every  day. 

But,  because  it  is  one  world.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  our  present  for- 
eign policy  posture,  both  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  is  correct. 

The  concept  of  a  small  and  shrinking 
world  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  the 
United  States  has  in  connection  with 
that  world  have  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  through 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Conmilttee 


hearings,  at  which  skilled  historians, 
diplomats,  and  soldiers  referred  to  Amer- 
ica's responsibilities  as  a  world  power. 

Later  this  afternoon,  I  will  discuss  the 
testimony  of  these  very  able  gentlemen. 
Including  former  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Yugoslavia,  George  Ken- 
nan;  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Pro- 
fessor Reischauer,  now  back  again 
teaching  at  Harvard;  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can historians,  now  teaching  at  Amherst, 
Henry  Steele  Commager;  and  Gen. 
James  Gavin,  a  former  distinguished  sol- 
dier and  Chief  of  Plans  in  the  Pentagon, 
an  Army  man,  former  Ambassador  to 
France,  and  presently  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  widely  known  Arthur  D. 
Little  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  manager-consul- 
tants for  many  of  the  great  corporations 
of  America. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  started  his 
speech  with  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
the  main  Vietnam  battlefield  was  not 
above  and  below  the  17th  parallel  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  was  right  here  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  the  bat- 
tle for  public  opinion  Is  being  fought. 
I  agree  with  this,  as  I  agree  with  many 
of  the  statements  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  in  the  speech 
to  which  I  have  reference. 

He  then  stated  that  we  cannot  be  de- 
feated militarily  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
with  this  I  would  agree,  too;  but  the 
main  question  is  no  longer,  can  we  be 
defeated  on  the  battlefield?  That  ques- 
tion was  answered  in  the  negative  when 
President  Johnson,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  undertook  to  send,  first  100,000. 
then  200.000,  then  300,000,  and  now 
400,000  American  boys  to  fight  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  prevent  a  military  defeat. 

That  military  action  by  our  Comman- 
der in  Chief — I  say  again  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war — did  stem  the  tide. 

Before  that  action  was  taken,  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  were  well  on 
their  way  to  losing  the  war;  and  the  best 
military  advice  the  President  could  get 
was  that,  if  we  did  not  have  this  massive 
intervention  by  American  troops,  mili- 
tary victory  would  go  to  the  Vietcong 
and  their  allies  of  the  Hanoi  government 

But  the  tide  has  been  turned,  and  I 
agree  with  Senator  Jackson  that  we  are 
very  unlikely  to  lose  the  military  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  That,  however,  to  my 
mind,  does  not  answer  the  two  major 
questions. 

First,  can  we  win  a  military  victory 
at  a  cost  acceptable  to  the  American 
people,  and  at  a  cost  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  destruction  of  most  of  South 
Vietnam  and  most  of  the  logistical  fa- 
cilities and  urban  facilities  of  North 
Vietnam,  leaving  behind  us  utter  devas- 
tation and  hate  for  the  white  man  on 
both  sides  of  the  17th  parallel? 

The  second  question  Is  whether  this 
kind  of  war— a  guerrilla  war,  a  civil 
war — which  yellow  men  are  fighting  for 
their  independence  against  a  white  coun- 
try—can ever  be  won  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
across  the  one  world  of  which  we  have 
been  talking? 

I  must  recall  again,  as  I  have  many 
times  before,  the  statement  made  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy   within  2 
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months  of  the  date  of  his  assassination, 
when  he  said — and  I  paraphrase  and  do 
not  quote — this  is  their  war,  referring  to 
the  South  Vietnamese ;  we  can  he  Ip  them 
with  technical  assistance,  money  advice, 
but  they  have  got  to  win  it;  and,  in  effect, 
we  do  not  intend  to  try  to  win  it  for 
them. 

That  was  over  3  years  ago.  Senators 
will  recall  in  the  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign, President  Johnson  said  tirie  after 
time,  rebutting  Senator  Goldwater's 
belligerent  position,  that  he  did  r  ot  want 
to  see  American  boys  doing  the  iighting 
Asian  boys  should  do. 

His  clear  and  pertinent  point  \4as  that 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  Vietnam 
was  the  problem  and  the  task  ind  the 
obligation  of  the  Vietnamese,  an^  not  of 
the  Americans. 

That  is  not  so  today.  I  think  it  rea- 
sonably clear  that  most  of  the  lighting 
is  being  done  by  American  forces!  Many 
weeks,  and  some  months,  the  major 
amount  of  dying  is  being  done  by  Amer- 
ican boys  fighting,  ostensibly,  pr  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnames^. 

I  do  not  charge  that  the  Soutjh  Viet- 
namese Army  has  become  militarily  in- 
effective. Occasionally  we  see  ^vidence 
of  fine  military  action  on  the|r  part. 
But  undoubtedly  the  burden  of  the  war 
has  been  transferred  from  Soutjh  Viet- 
namese shoulders  to  American  shbulders. 

The  frequently  stated  American  obli- 
gation is  search  and  destroy  thei  enemy, 
wheresis  enemy  pacification — clearing 
and  holding — has  been  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  I  suggest  much 
more  holding  than  clearing  is  bei|ig  done 
by  the  South  Vietnamese:  thi^,  most 
of  the  fighting,  and  the  major  bUrden  of 
the  dying,  is  being  transferred  f^om  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  Americans. 

For  many  years,  the  South  Viennamese 
made  no  serious  effort  to  clear  put  the 
Mekong  Delta,  the  rice  bowl  of  South 
Vietnam  often  leaving  it  largely  under 
Vietcong  control.  I 

Therefore,  the  rice-exporting  country 
of  South  Vietnam  has  now  becomfe  a  rice- 
importing  country.  Who  pays  [for  the 
rice?    Of  course.    The  America^. 

Thus,  it  has  been  decided  to  njove  the 
American  Army  into  the  Mekorig  Delta 
to  search  and  destroy  the  enemy  and 
allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  tlear  up 
the  wreckage  and  pacify  the  vjillagers. 
This,  of  course,  betokens  heavier]  Ameri- 
can than  South  Vietnamese  casujilties. 

So  I  find  it  not  particularly  edifying 
when  my  good  friend  from  Wa^ington 
suggests  we  cannot  be  defeated  mili- 
tarily, and  that  we  must  not  turn  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  The  first  ex- 
treme the  Senator  mentioned  lis  total 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and  the 
second  extreme  is  total,  all-out  warfare 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  perhaps 
China  and  Russia,  to  win  an  ovetwhelm- 
ing  military  victory.  | 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  fronl  Wash- 
ington in  that  comment.  I  knoi^  of  no- 
body in  the  Senate  who  has  seriously 
proposed  the  United  States  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  Vietnam.  I 

Let  me  make  my  position  quiie  clear. 
I  believe  I  speak  for  other  Menjbers  of 
the  Senate  as  well  in  saying  w«  should 
stop  this  search-and-destroy  ojberation 
which  is  costing  so  much  life.  W ;  should 
turn  back  to  the  South  Vi  tnariiese  the 


burden  of  offensive  action  against  their 
fellow  coimtrymen,  the  Vietcong,  and 
against  the  troops  from  the  North  who 
are,  in  a  very  real  degree,  their  fellow 
countrymen  also.  Remember  the  pres- 
ent dictator  of  South  Vietnam,  Air  Mar- 
shal Ky,  is  himself  from  the  north,  as  are 
many  of  his  Cabinet  members. 

I  would  leave  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  I  would  accept 
the  views  of  Ambassador  Kennan,  Gen- 
eral Ridgway,  and  General  Gavin,  and 
make  it  very  clear  indeed  that  nobody 
is  going  to  throw  us  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam, that  we  neither  propose  nor  choose 
to  get  out  until  we  establish  freedom  of 
the  Vietnamese  to  choose  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  want  to  live, 
whether  there  be  one  Vietnam  or  two. 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "enclave" 
because  that  has  become  subject  to  some 
scorn.  I  would  prefer  to  propose  we 
fight  a  defensive  war. 

Many  successful  defensive  wars  have 
been  fought  through  history.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  one  was  fought  by  Fa- 
bius,  the  ancient  Roman,  when  he  finally 
destroyed  Hannibal,  who  had  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Alps  with 
his  elephants,  and  spent  2  unprofitable 
years  in  Italy,  trying  to  defeat  the  Ro- 
man Army. 

The  situations  are,  of  course,  essen- 
tially different.  I  do  not  believe  even 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi  think  they  can  beat 
the  American  Anny  in  pitched  battle. 
Nevertheless.  Fabian's  tactic  finally 
saved  Italy  for  Rome.  I  would  suggest 
that,  at  an  infinitely  smaller  cost  in 
deaths,  in  wounded,  in  materiel  and 
equipment,  and  in  money,  we  could  as- 
sure that  Hanoi — and  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow, if  you  will,  shall  not  work  their  will 
in  South  Vietnam  and  kick  the  Ameri- 
cans out. 

They  cannot  throw  us  out,  and  I  do  not 
advocate  that  we  should  get  out,  and 
neither  does  any  other  Senator.  So 
much  for  that  strawman. 

I  throughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  when  he  opposes  esca- 
lating this  war  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  has  been  escalated  already,  with 
the  imminent  danger  of  bringing  both 
Chirm  and  Russia  into  the  contest,  pos- 
sibly loosing  atomic  bombs.  A  few  mis- 
guided individuals — I  suspect  some  in 
the  Pentagon,  maybe  even  one  or  two 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  the  en- 
tourage of  the  President  in  the  White 
House,  but  certainly  not  the  President 
himself  and  certainly  not  the  Secretary 
of  State,  nor  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
advocate  that  kind  of  all-out  war.  But 
so  far.  that  theory  seems  to  be  largely 
confined  to  defeated  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  stay  just  there,  and 
operate  no  further. 

So  this  idea  of  all-out  war  is  a  kind 
of  strawman  also — not  a  realistic  alter- 
native for  men  of  common  sense,  charged 
with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  finding 
out  how  we  can  get  out  of  Vietnam  with 
honor.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  with  honor  by  destroying 
the  country  and  Inducing  the  inception 
of  World  War  HI. 

So  I  say  again  that  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Jackson  in  deploring  both  those 
extremes.  But  I  suggest  what  we  should 
do,  and  are  not  doing,  is  to  shift  our 


emphasis  from  military  action  to  a  more 
aggressive  diplomacy  and  try  to  get  to 
the  conference  table,  where  in  the  end 
this  war  will  be  settled,  just  as  most  wars 
in  our  history  have  been  settled. 

My  concern  is  that  so  many  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  apparently  lack  a  keen 
desire  to  bring  the  war  to  negotiations 
but  rather  seem  content  to  continue  the 
war,  with  its  ever-mounting  list  of  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Our  clear-and-hold  policy  and  our 
pacification  policy  have  been  complete 
failures. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  in  that 
connection  a  colloquy  appearing  on  page 
48  of  the  hearings  on  the  pending  bill. 
The  colloquy  was  between  Senator  Young 
of  North  r>akota,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.    It  reads : 

Senator  Young  of  North  Daktota.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  with  respect 
to  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  and  Ky 
government  controlled  53  percent,  the  Viet- 
cong, 23.  and  23  percent  In  disputed  areu. 
With  respect  to  the  land  areas  you  said  your 
own  estimate  was  that  the  Vietcong  controls 
60  percent  of  the  land  area.  Has  this  situa- 
tion changed  In  the  last  year? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  do  not  think  so, 
Senator  Young.  I  noticed  some  figures  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before  that  showed  that 
the  Vietnamese  Government  controlled.  I 
think  they  said.  54  to  56  percent  of  the 
population. 

Apparently  the  figures  are  up  1  per- 
cent or,  at  the  most,  3  percent  over  12 
months  earlier. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  McNamara : 

I  do  not  put  too  much  weight  on  those 
figures,  because  of  the  way  In  which  they 
are  complied.  But  I  think  the  figures  I  gave 
you  last  year  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
situation  today. 

So  we  have  not  gained  anything  in 
terms  of  population  of  the  land  con- 
trolled as  the  result  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive military  operations  conducted  cer- 
tainly since  the  height  of  the  Korean 
campaign. 

We  then  come  to  an  interesting  col- 
loquy, one  which  I  find  disturbing  to 
Senator  Young.    It  reads : 

Senator  Young  of  North  Daktota.  Will  we 
greatly  expand  our  operations  In  the  delta 
area  this  year?  I  understood  ;»  few  months 
ago  that  this  was  not  scheduled  for  calendar 
year  1967.  but  we  are  moving  In  there  now. 

That  is  my  information,  too.  It  has 
been  published  in  the  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  We  are  not  only  mov- 
ing into  the  delta,  but  we  have  moved 
into  the  delta,  and  the  various  units 
which  have  come  into  there  have  been 
active.  Accoimts  have  been  given  of 
one  or  two  of  the  battles  of  the  search- 
and-destroy  operations  which  they  have 
conducted. 
All  that  Senator  Young  asked  was: 
win  we  be  expanding  our  operations  In  the 
delta  this  year? 

Listen  to  what  was  done  with  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  The  transcript 
reads: 

Secretary  McNamara.  [Deleted.] 

General  Wheeler.  (Deleted.] 

General  Westmoreland — 

Said  General  Wheeler — 
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Is  going  to  put  a  brigade  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantry Division  at  a  location  In  the  vicinity 
of  My  Tho,  which  Is  south  of  Saigon  In  the 
Delta  [deleted]. 

The  rest  of  his  statement  was  deleted. 

Senator  Young  either  asked  another 
question  or  made  a  comment  and  that 
was  deleted. 

Secretary  McNamara  then  said  some- 
thing and  that  was  deleted. 

With  that  kind  of  censorship,  it  is  a 
little  hard  for  the  average  Senator  who 
does  not  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  have  much  idea  of  what 
our  intentions  are  in  the  delta.  So  all  I 
can  do  is  accept  what  the  newspaper  re- 
ports said,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
newspaper  reports  that  I  made  my  com- 
ments a  short  time  ago  on  our  activities 
in  the  delta. 

I  should  like  to  read  also  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  colloquy  which  appears  at  page  101 
of  the  hearings  between  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  whom  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

Senator  Mansfield  said: 

Mr.  McNamara.  on  page  6  of  your  testi- 
mony yesterday,  you  Indicated  the  basic  tasks 
which  flow  from  this  war : 

"2.  To  Interdict  the  flow  of  men  and  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam. 

"3.  To  exert  pressure  on  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  cease  Its  direction  and 
support  of  Insurrection  In  South  Vietnam." 

Am  I  to  understand  that  this  is  a  war 
directed  not  only  against  aggression  from  the 
North,  but  also  is  a  civil  war  directed  against 
Insurrectlonarles  within  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamara  then  replied: 
I  think  the  answer  Is  No,  Senator  Mans- 
field. That  Is  not  what  this  statement  was 
meant  to  say,  nor  Is  It  my  view  of  the  war. 
Without  arguing  the  point  of  the  origin  of 
the  conflict,  our  analysis  Indicated  to  us 
that  It  would  not  have  started.  It  certainly 
wouldn't  have  reached  the  present  scale 
without  active  direction  of  the  action  In  the 
south  by  the  north. 

Captured  documents,  [deleted)  and  other 
sources  of  Intelligence  appear  to  support  that 
conclusion.  Now  having  said  that,  I  want 
to  emphasize  also  that  the  direction  from 
the  north  could  not  possibly  have  succeeded 
in  activating  the  support  It  has  had  in  the 
south,  unless  there  had  been  what  I  will  call 
Indigenous  support  desiring  to  modify  by 
revolutionary  action,  the  economic  and 
political  institutions  of  the  south. 

I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  his  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Listen  to  that  again:  "indige- 
nous support  desiring  to  modify  by  revo- 
lutionary action,  the  economic  and  po- 
litical Institutions  of  the  south." 

If  that  Is  not  civil  war  in  two  words,  I 
do  not  know  what  civil  war  Is. 

Senator  Mansfield  then  said: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  your  point  of 
view.  I  don't  agree  with  it,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Webster  Dictionary,  an  Insurrec- 
tion Is  "a  rising  up  against  civil  or  political 
authority." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  in  its  beginning  thU 
was  a  civil  war  that  has  been  added  to  by 
the  Infiltration  of  Hanoi. 

I  agree  with  that  statement  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  be- 


cause of  his  understanding  and  personal 
experience  as  a  result  of  several  trips  he 
has  made  to  South  Vietnam. 

Senators  will  recall  the  very  able,  if 
pessimistic  report  he  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Senate  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  he  predicted  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened: the  continuing  escalation  with  a 
resultant  threat  of  the  onset  of  world 
war  m  through  the  intervention  of 
China  and/or  Russia  in  the  event  our 
military  activities  came  to  threaten  the 
capabilities  as  a  combat  force  of  the 
army  of  North  Vietnam. 

Continuing  with  what  Senator  Mans- 
field said: 

It  Is  my  belief  that  In  Its  beginning  this 
was  a  civil  war  that  has  been  added  to  by 
the  Infiltration  of  Hanoi.  That  cadres  In 
very,  very  small  extent  did  not  start  coming 
down  until  the  latter  part  of  1964 — 

That  is,  from  the  north — 

according  to  Information  which  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  checked 
and  rechecked  and  not  denied.  So.  to  me.  It 
Is  a  combination  of  a  civil  war  in  the  south 
and  an  attack  by  Hanoi  from  the  north,  per- 
haps to  direct  the  war  effort,  certainly  to  as- 
sist and  to  cooperate  with  the  Vietcong.  It 
appears  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  newspaper 
reports  recently,  that  we  are  considering 
stepped-up  activities  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
In  that  respect,  I  assume  that  you  are  aware, 
certainly  far  more  than  I  am — I  am  no  mili- 
tary expert — that  when  you  go  into  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  you  are  going  into  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  all  Vietnam,  far  tougher  than 
the  central  highlands  and  far  tougher  than 
the  area  along  the  demilitarized  zone,  and 
if  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  Me- 
kong which  can  be  refuted  or  confirmed. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  down  there  in 
the  delta,  there  are  25,000  miles  of  waterways 
and  canals.  The  people  number  7  million, 
clustered  along  the  estuaries  of  the  Mekong. 
That  the  enemy  Is  harder  to  Identify  In  the 
delta  than  anywhere  else  in  Vietnam. 

I  interpolate  that  the  enemy  is  pretty 
hard  to  identify  everywhere  in  Vietnam, 
as  many  an  American,  who  thought  he 
was  dealing  with  a  friend,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  foe.  has  found.  This,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
confronting  a  white  army  attempting  to 
suppress  guerrilla  warfare  in  a  country 
where  everybody  looks  alike;  where  many 
of  those  little  men — many  of  them  brave, 
indeed — have  chosen  sides,  just  as  was 
done  In  the  American  Civil  War,  or  the 
War  Between  the  States,  as  some  of  my 
friends  prefer  to  call  it.  But  the  men 
fighting  guerrilla  warfare  in  Vietnam 
wear  no  uniform  at  all.  So  it  is  indeed 
diflScult,  as  Senator  Mansfield  said,  to 
identify  friends  and  foes  in  Vietnam, 
particularly  so  In  the  delta.  I  continue 
to  quote  from  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment: 

That  the  Vietcong  has  an  extensive  delta 
organization  and  continues  to  feed  large 
quantities  of  men,  supplies,  and  money  to 
Vietcong  units  fiu-ther  north. 

That,  to  repeat,  the  delta  Is  a  far  worse 
area  to  fight  In  than  the  rest  of  Vietnam, 
and  I  think  perhaps  that  might  be  given 
some  degree  of  proof  by  the  recent  am- 
phibious operation,  which  accomplished  very 
little  in  a  10-day  period,  if  my  memory  la 
correct. 

Furthermore,  that  to  many  people  In  the 
delta  the  Vietcong  is  a  nationalist  and  a 
village  hero  and  not  a  Communist. 


I  Interpolate  again  that  most  of  them 
would  not  care  whether  he  was  a  Com- 
munist or  not,  because  what  those  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  are  at  least  one 
square  meal  a  day,  a  roof  that  does  not 
leak  over  their  head,  and  an  opportunity 
to  carry  on  a  normal,  peaceful  life  of 
birth,  death,  and  the  raising  of  families. 
That  is  what  this  cruel  and  dirty  war 
is  denying  them.  They  denied  it  to  them- 
selves at  first  through  civil  war,  and  now 
the  Americans  have  undertaken  to  come 
in  from  many  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  sea  to  deny  it  to  them  in  their  own 
country,  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
there  freedom  and  training  them  in  the 
ways  of  democracy. 

I  return  to  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment: "that  years  of  war  have  taught 
the  Vietcong  every  aspect  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  Mekong  area.  That  no 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  have  been 
found  in  the  delta  south  of  the  Saigon 
area.  That  the  delta  Vietcong  are  mas- 
ters at  camouflage,  know  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  waterways  in  the  country- 
side, and  at  present  number  approxi- 
mately  ." 

In  comes  our  old  friend  "deleted." 
Senator  Mansfield,  I  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain— he  will  deny  it,  if  I  am  wrong — 
picked  that  figure  out  of  a  newspaper  re- 
port somewhere,  but  now  it  Is  deleted 
in  the  text  of  the  hearings. 

Well-trained  battalions. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  large  guerrilla  force 
bringing  the  enemy's  delta  force  to  [deleted] 
armed  men. 

One  more  statement.  It  Is  my  Impression, 
too,  that  many  Vietcong  battalions  recruited 
in  the  delta  are  now  fighting  In  the  northern 
areas  and  they  could  be  moved  back.  Is 
that  a  correct  summary  in  brief  of  the  situa- 
tion there? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Senator  Mansfield, 
you  made  a  number  of  statements,  not  all 
of  which  I  was  able  to  note  as  I  listened  to 
you,  and  I  will  comment  on  some  of  them, 
and  those  I  do  not  comment  on,  I  do  not 
necessarily  support.  It's  simply  that  my 
memory 

Senator  Mansfield.  Shall  I  ask  them  one 
by  one? 

Secretary  McNamara.  You  may  not  want  to 
take  time.  Let  me  comment  on  them.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  my  failure 
to  rebut  or  comment  on  a  particular  state- 
ment doesn't  mean  I  endorse  It. 

Then  Secretary  McNamara  went  on  to 
state  that  Senator  Mansfield's  descrip- 
tion of  the  delta  was  quite  correct.  He 
agreed  that  the  Vietcong  are  very  strong 
in  the  delta,  as  Senator  Mansfield  said. 
He  agreed  that: 

They  are  not  only  strong  there,  but  they 
use  that  area  as  a  base  of  supply  of  food  and 
weapons  for  their  forces  In  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  South  Vietnam,  and,  of 
course,  that  Is  why  It  Is  Important  to  begin 
to  weaken  their  hold  on  the  delta. 

What  Secretary  McNamara  said  In  re- 
ponse  to  Senator  Mansfield's  third  point 
is  deleted.   He  said,  however : 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  backbone 
of  their  strength  la  represented  by  men  in- 
filtrated from  the  North  to  serve  as  cadremen 
and  leaders,  and  on  his  point  I  would  take 
exception  with  what  I  understood  you  to  say 
somewhat  earlier — ^that  It  was  not  until  1964 
that  cadres,  small  In  number,  came  down 
from  the  North. 

Let  me  point  out  again,  however,  that 
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many  thousands  of  members  of  tjhe  South 
Vietnamese  Army  are  also  injQltrators 
from  the  north.  General  Ky  $aid  only 
a  few  days  ago — and  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  have  made  this  kind  of  statement  if 
he  were  not  convinced  it  was  ^rrect — 
that  there  are  only  about  10,000  Com- 
munists who  form  the  leadership  of  the 
Vletcong.  We  have  been  told  Ithat  the 
Vietcong  army  forces — regulari  irregu- 
lass.  and  the  North  Vietnameie  troops 
associated  with  them— total  2751)00  men. 
That  includes  some  45,000  NoBth  Viet- 
namese regulars.  So  if  those  figures  are 
correct — and  I  believe  they  are  oflBcial 
figures;  if  not,  they  came  from  4  reputa- 
ble newspaperman  who  has  beeii  there — 
that  means  that  of  approximadely  230,- 

000  Vietcong,  only  10,000  are  Commu- 
nists. That  does  not  surprise  ine  very 
much,  because  I  would  hazard  tjhe  guess 
that  not  many  guerrillas  fighting  with 
the  Vietcong  could  tell  you  \^hat  the 
difference  is  between  a  Commutiist  and 
a  capitalist.  They  do  not  know,  and  they 
do  not  care.  They  just  want  lo  be  let 
alone.  They  want  the  Americajis  to  go 
home  and  let  them  alone  to  Work  out 
their  own  problems  in  their  coufitry. 

Another  Interesting  comment!  appears 
on  page  103  of  the  hearings.  It  ttears  out 
a  colloquy  I  had  with  the  dlstiiiguislied 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ru^ell]  on 
the  same  point  last  year.    At  t|iat  time 

1  did  not  have  available  to  me  tfie  hear- 
ings and  the  colloquy  between  I  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Secretary  McNamara. 

Senator  Mansfield  said,  as  qnoted  on 
page  103:  [ 

Senator  Mansfield.  One  brief  Iquestlon. 
Does  It  cost  about  $400,000  to  kill  a|  Vietcong 
or  a  North  Vietnamese?  I 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  wouldn't  like  to 
try  to  give  you  a  figure.  It  co8t4  a  great 
deal  Indeed.  TTie  reason  I  can't  give  you  a 
figure  Is  that  It  Is  almost  impoeslljle  to  de- 
velop a  meaningful  estimate  of  the  Incre- 
mental cost  of  our  operations  In  Vlemam,  but 
It  costs  a  lot,  let's  put  It  that  way.  i 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  McNamark  meant 
by  "incremental  cost."  That  is  stylish 
English.  I 

Senator  Mansfoxd.  Hundreds  (^t  thou- 
sands of  dollars?  i 

Secretary  McNamaea.  Well,  certainly  a  large 
amount.  I  have  seen  figures  of  j$100,000, 
$200,000.  I  haven't  seen  any  figure  reported 
as  large  as  $400,000,  but  It  certainly  costs  a 
very  large  amount.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  that.  j 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  was  unwilling  to(  place  a 
precise  figure  on  how  much  it  copt  to  kill 
a  Vietcong  or  a  Hanoi  regular, !  that  he 
might  take  the  amount  being  sp^nt  each 
month  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hussell] 
agreed  was  approximately  $2  billion  a 
month,  and  divide  that  figure]  by  our 
claims  of  how  many  Vietcong  we  were 
currently  killing.  To  make  the  jfigure  a 
little  more  accurate,  it  might  be  placed 
on  the  12-month  basis.  j 

The  Department  of  Defense  lias  fur- 
nished us  with  figures  with  respect  to 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  Jellied  In 
action.  For  the  year  1966  the  figure  is 
55,000.  So,  if  we  compute  thd  neces- 
sary mathematics  on  the  basis  of  $2  bil 


lion  a  month,  the  figure  corner 


out  to 


$436,000  for  every  Vietcong  killed.  I 
suggest  that  Senator  Mansfield  was,  if 
anything,  underestimating  the  cost  of 
this  war  in  terms  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  much  to  my  chagrin, 
seems  to  think  is  the  daily  figure  that 
the  United  States  is  interested  in:  How 
many  Vietcong  did  you  kill  yesterday; 
how  many  will  you  kill  tomorrow;  how 
many  are  you  going  to  kill  today? 

To  me  a  constantly  recurring  statistic 
does  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to  brutal- 
ize this  war  and  brutalize  the  American 
people  unless  they  are  as  shocked  by  it 
as  I  have  been,  which  I  hope. 

I  was  going  to  read  more  from  Senator 
Mansfield's  colloquy  with  Secretary 
McNamara,  but  I  note  that  it  is  so  full 
of  deletions  that  it  seems  hardly  worth- 
while taking  the  time  to  do  so. 

About  this  time  last  year,  when  we 
were  considering  a  supplemental  defense 
authorization.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  had  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  . 

The  Senator  said  as  quoted  on  page 
341: 

Well,  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I 
had  with  General  Stllwell.  he  stated  that  80 
percent  of  the  VC  fighting  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  were  born  and  reared  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.     Have  you  any  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Again,  I  cannot 
reply  specifically  where  they  were  bom  and 
raised,  but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a 
high  percentage.  If  not  80  percent,  were  re- 
cruited from  the  South. 

Again,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
basic  fact  that  most  of  the  Vietcong  are 
South  Vietnamese.  Hardly  45,000  out 
of  275,000  fighting  men  opposed  to  ours 
come  from  Hanoi.  Most  of  the  rest  are 
civil  war  participants  fighting  for  what 
they  think — and  I  disagree  with  them 
strongly — is  a  cause  which  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  their  country. 

I  return  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  He 
makes  the  point  that  we  cannot  justify 
the  cost  of  our  Vietnamese  stand  In 
terms  of  Vietnam  alone ;  and  again,  that 
we  must  see  beyond  Vietnam,  for  what 
is  going  on  there  has  its  impact  in  Eu- 
rope and  all  over  Asia.  With  this  I 
also  agree.  I  agree  that  the  stakes  in 
Vietnam  are  related  to  our  foreign  and 
defense  policies  as  a  whole  because  they 
are  destroying  a  chance  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

And  yet,  in  another  way,  they  are  not 
so  vital  for  us,  for  if  we  were  not  there, 
the  chance  of  peace  would  right  now,  in 
my  judgment,  be  substantially  improved. 
In  other  words,  I  suggest  that  many  of 
us  have  misread  the  stakes  in  this  war. 

I  feel  the  most  important  stake  is  how 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Rus- 
sia over  serious  problems  that  divide  us 
In  Southeast  Asia,  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  elsewhere.  Every  day  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  continues 
places  us  1  day  further  from  those  es- 
sential negotiations  which  I  still  hope 
can  lead  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
coupled  with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment measures,  which  lie  ready  for  the 
negotiating  table  once  the  shooting  stops 
and  the  bombing  stops  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Jackson  says  we  must  oppose 
the  revision  of  the  status  quo,  and  I  as- 


sume he  means  everywhere,  by  aggres- 
sion. I  suggest  there  are  places  where 
our  vital  interests  are  affected  and  a 
change  in  governmental  status  quo  does 
require  us  to  intervene  to  prevent  it.  We 
thought  that  was  the  case  In  the  Domini- 
can  Republic  when  we  intervened,  suc- 
cessfully only  in  the  end,  as  a  universal 
policeman  moving  into  the  domestic  con- 
cern of  any  country  where  he  believed 
freedom  and  democracy  were  threatened. 

I  deplored  our  activity  before  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  I  shall  one  day 
return  to  a  calm  and  historical  analysis 
of  that  venture. 

I  must  admit  it  appears  to  have  been 
successful.  A  freely  elected  government 
runs  the  Dominican  Republic,  supported 
and  sustained  almost  entirely  by  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

But  we  did  not  do  that  In  Cuba.  We 
got  our  fingers  burned  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  We  did  not  move  in  with  our 
Armed  Forces  at  the  time  of  the  missile 
crisis. 

I  wonder  why  we  found  it  wise — and 
I  personally  think  it  was  wise — not  to 
intervene  In  a  military  way  in  the  Cuban 
situation. 

Nonetheless,  we  thought  it  so  im- 
portant, several  years  later,  to  deploy 
over  400,000  men,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  airplanes  and  naval  vessels. 
In  an  effort  to — as  we  say — prevent  ag- 
gression, and — as  they  say — to  remove 
a  dictatorial  and  Fascist  dictatorship  in 
the  interest  of  what  they  consider  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  their  own  country. 

Thus,  I  must  differ  with  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  on  the  impli- 
cations in  his  statement.  It  is  not  ex- 
plicit, it  is  implicit  that  we  are,  in  effect, 
the  world's  policeman. 

I  suggest  that  we  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  a  map  of  the 
world  and  determine  where  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  would  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  status  quo  and  the  coming 
Into  power  of  a  government  which  we 
did  not  Uke. 

I  wonder,  if  we  would  do  that,  how  we 
could  justify  not  going  Into  Cuba,  which 
is  only  90  miles  from  our  shores  and,  yet, 
going  in  which  such  a  massive  force  in 
South  Vietnam? 

I  suggest  that  U.S.  diplomacy  since  the 
days  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
has  been  heavyhanded.  Perhaps  great 
power  has  come  to  us  too  quickly.  But, 
we  have  blundered,  smd  blundered  badly. 
In  practically  every  instance  where  we 
have  used  naked,  military  power  to  sup- 
port or  to  change  a  particular  govern- 
mental status  quo. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  true  because  of 
two  things: 

First,  we  are  not  sophisticated  enough 
to  understand  the  limitations  of  power 
and  its  wise  use.  Perhaps,  even  more, 
because  we  have  forgotten  the  famous 
dictum  of  Lord  Acton,  when  he  said: 

Power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely. 

Perhaps  Senators  have  read  the  article 
written  by  James  Reston  In  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times,  on  its  editorial  page, 
on  corruption  and  ethics.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:   How  Corrupt  Is  America? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  Feb.  25. — How  Corrupt  Is 
America?  This  Is  not  a  popular  question. 
Moral  speculation  Is  "out"  In  New  York  and 
Washington,  but  even  the  sophisticates  of 
the  great  commercial,  artistic  and  political 
capitals  of  the  United  States  cannot  avoid 
the  question. 

They  have  been  through  too  much  In  the 
last  few  years  to  avoid  even  If  they  scoff 
at  the  question  of  corruption.  The  assas- 
sination of  a  President,  the  violence  of  the 
racial  struggle,  the  civil  disorders  In  the 
cities,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  conflict  In 
the  universities,  the  Oswald  case,  the  Powell 
case,  the  Ruby  case,  the  Senator  Dodd  case, 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  the  C.I.A.  case,  the 
wiretapping  cases,  the  argument  over  who 
la  telling  the  truth  In  the  White  House;  in 
the  Manchester-Kennedy  book  controversy; 
in  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover-Kennedy  argument 
about  wlrertapplng — all  this  has  produced  too 
many  boat-rocking  facts  to  be  dismissed  as 
the  silly  moralizing  of  cranky  world-bet- 
tering reformers. 

THE    BIG    QtJESTION 

In  fact,  this  question  about  the  corruption 
of  personal  and  institutional  standards  in 
America  Is  the  one  thing  that  troubles  most 
of  the  leaders  on  all  sides  of  all  the  current 
controversies.  Rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white.  Republican  and  Democrat,  hawks  and 
doves,  are  all  worrying  about  It.  Of  course 
they  are  all  complaining  about  the  corrup- 
tion of  somebody  else,  but  at  least  they  are 
united  on  one  prop>06ltion — that  something 
Is  wrong,  that  there  Is  now  no  common  code 
of  conduct  in  the  United  States  that  unites 
the  nation  and  guides  Its  people  about  what 
Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong. 

Washington  consistently  tries  to  avoid 
facing  this  fact.  The  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  Congress  know  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency's  activities  need  to  be 
investigated,  but  they  have  decided  this 
week  not  to  investigate  it.  The  President 
knows  that  he  Is  responsible  for  what  the 
CIA.  has  been  doing  to  use  university  stu- 
dents for  intelligence  purposes,  but  be  Is 
passing  the  buck  to  Nick  Katzenbach  at  the 
State  Department,  John  Gardner  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Richard  Helms  at  the  C.IJ^. 

Nevertheless,  these  political  maneuvers 
will  not  work  In  the  end.  The  Congressional 
leaders  may  try  to  smother  the  C.I.A.  contro- 
versy, but  some  members  of  the  Congress 
win  insist  on  talking  about  it  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  President  may  try  to  cor- 
rect the  system  quietly — and  the  evidence 
is  that  he  is  trying  to  correct  it  fairly — but 
members  of  his  Administration  will  Insist  on 
talking  honestly  and  openly  about  the  facts, 
and  this  is  the  main  point  of  the  question 
of  corruption. 

The  habit  of  honesty  in  the  United  States, 
In  its  people  and  Institutions,  \a  still  too 
strong  to  be  overwhelmed.  Whatever  else 
can  be  said  about  the  press,  it  will  print  the 
facts  about  the  C.I.A.  ties  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  or  to  prominent  newspaper 
publishers.  Whatever  the  Congressional 
leaders  decide  to  do  about  not  investigating 
the  C.I.A. ,  members  of  Congress  will  discuss 
the  problem. 

TRADmoN  AND    CONSCIENCE 

Some  student  leaders  may  take  money 
from  the  C.I.A.  and  be  quiet  about  It,  but 
others,  troubled  by  tradition  or  conscience, 
win  express  what  they  really  think.  Some 
politicians  will  defend  the  Admimstration 
regardless  of  what  It  does,  but  others  will 
tell  the  truth,  even  If  It  hurts  their  own 
party.  Some  newspapers  will  not  risk  the 
dangers  of  defying  political  power,  commer- 
cial power  and  labor  union  power,  but  a  few 


will,  and  when  they  do,  their  disclosures 
will  be  widely  reported  by  the  news  agen- 
cies and  the  radio  and  television  networks 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  this  sense  the  Institutions  of  America 
are  not  corrupted.  They  are  under  pressure 
of  various  kinds  but  something  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  keeps  them  doing  what 
they  were  Intended  to  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

A  good  case,  therefore,  can  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  while  there  Is  plenty 
of  corruption  in  America,  the  corruption  la 
somehow  exposed,  and  condemned  by  the 
nation  when  it  is  exposed.  Bobby  Baker, 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Senator  Dodd,  all  had 
their  day  but  they  were  caught.  The  legal 
system  trapped  Baker,  and  the  Congress  has 
brought  both  Powell  and  Dodd  to  the  bar  of 
the  Congress.  The  C.I.A.  tried  to  conceal 
its  arrangements  with  students,  radio  sta- 
tions, magazines,  and  student  organizations, 
but  the  facts  came  out. 

Fortunately,  the  Johnson  Adnainlstratlon 
now  understands  this  fundamental  point. 
It  has  stopped  Its  secret  funds  to  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  finally  reviewing  all  its  activi- 
ties with  universities,  labor  unions  and 
other  private  organizations.  It  is  looking  for 
ways  to  finance  legitimate  student  programs 
by  open  and  private  means,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  more  sympathetic  to  this  pro- 
cedure. 

INFLUENCE  OT   THE  PUBLIC 

The  mail  coming  into  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  is  a  major  factor  In  all 
this — much  more  than  the  letterwrlters 
realize.  These  letters  are  expressing  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  nation.  They  are 
arguing  for  equality  of  the  races.  They  are 
calling  for  moderation  in  the  war,  and  pro- 
testing violently  against  the  past  activities 
of  Powell,  Baker.  Dodd,  and  others  who  have 
been  accused  of  misusing  political  power. 

Public  opinion  in  America  In  this  way  still 
exercises  great  Influence.  It  affects  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Executive  and  the  legislature. 
It  is  for  equality,  peace,  and  freedom.  It  is 
more  powerful  than  the  lobbyists  for  special 
interests.  And  It  is  a  much  greater  force  for 
moderation  In  the  White  House  and  in  the 
Congress  than  is  generally  realized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
that  the  whole  problem  of  misuse  of 
military  power  has  not  been  given  ade- 
quate consideration  either  in  the  White 
House,  the  Pentagon,  or  "Foggy  Bottom." 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
stated,  of  course  we  champion  peaceful 
change.  That  is  easy.  The  big  ques- 
tion is,  advocates  of  peaceful  change  and 
resisters  of  aggression  though  we  may 
be,  have  we  read  the  facts  right  when  we 
justify  sending  400,000  young  Americans 
into  the  jungles  in  southeast  Asia  to  in- 
tervene in  what  is  essentially  a  dirty 
little  civil  war? 

I  suspect  that  we  blundered  because 
we  overreached  ourselves,  not  under- 
standing the  wise  use  of  that  enormous 
power  which  we  possess  today. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  sug- 
gests that  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
old-fashioned  balance-of-power  theory. 

That  balance  of  power  did  succeed  for 
almost  100  years,  from  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815  up  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  in  1914  in,  generally  speak- 
ing, keeping  the  peace.  But  those  were 
the  days  before  nuclear  war.  Those 
were  the  days  before  radiological,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  warfare.  Those 
were  the  days  when  Europe  was  the  main 
consideration.  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  practically  all  of  Asia  were  not  p>ar- 
ticularly    affected    by    the    balance    of 


power  because  there  was  no  great  Asian 
power,  as  China  has  since  become,  and 
as  Japan  was  once — and  will  be  again — 
which  could  act  as  a  countervailing  bal- 
ance of  power  against  the  white  colonials 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  refers 
to  SEATO  as  a  treaty  commitment  on 
our  part  requiring  us — perhaps  he  did 
not  say,  "requiring,"  but  I  suggest  it  is 
implied— requiring  us  to  move  into  Viet- 
nam. This  comment  has  been  made  on 
several  occasions  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  but  only  after  he  had  made  prac- 
tically every  other  argument  that  could 
be  thought  of  to  justify  our  intervention 
in  the  civil  war,  which  he  denies  is  a 
civil  war.  As  I  understand  it,  he  still 
contends  that  this  is  nothing  more  than 
aggression  from  the  North  with  the  Viet- 
cong the  tools  of  the  Hanoi  government. 

This  is  a  contention  which,  inciden- 
tally, I  think  is  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker  and  less  credible  as  time  goes 
on — particularly  in  light  of  the  statistics 
which  I  quoted  a  little  earlier. 

With  respect  to  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
let  me  quote  a  statement  made  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Jesus  Vargas,  Secretary  General  of 
SEATO,  at  the  opening  of  the  11th 
Council  meeting  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
on  June  27,  1966: 

"Vlet-Nam,  therefore,  rather  than  being 
held  up  as  a  symbol  of  SEATO's  alleged  In- 
action, should  be  looked  upon  for  what  it 
actually  is — a  symbol  of  spontaneity,  the  de- 
termination and  the  singleness  of  purpose 
with  which  many  free  countries  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  an  embattled  friend  and  ally.  In  relation 
to  SEATO  in  particular,  Vlet-Nam  is  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  wide  latitude  of  free- 
dom open  to  Individual  members  of  the  alli- 
ance to  choose  the  manner  and  degree  of 
assistance  to  be  rendered,  or  even  for  any 
one  member  to  withhold  assistance  or  keep 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  as  long 
as  it  pleases. 

"As  we  all  know,  assistance  under  the 
Manila  Pact  may  be  either  collective  or  In- 
dividual. This  permits  member  nations  to 
undertake,  along  with  nonmember  countries 
holding  common  values  and  persuasions,  and 
on  their  own  individual  choice,  actions  nec- 
essary to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  In  our 
part  of  the  world." 

How  could  it  be  more  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  wrong 
when  he  relies  on  an  obligation  in  the 
SEATO  treaty  to  justify  our  massive 
interjection  of  forces  in  Vietnam  in  sup- 
port of  one  of  the  parties  in  a  civil  war? 

We  hear  much  about  the  atrocities  and 
terrorism  of  the  Vietcong;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  what  we  hear  is  true.  I  de- 
plore it.  I  hold  no  brief  for  those  ter- 
rorists. But  it  is  equally  true  that  similar 
acts  of  terrorism  have  been  committed 
by  our  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
from  the  beginning. 

If  one  has  to  choose  between  a  Fascist 
dictator  who  so  admires  Hitler  and  a 
Communist  dictator — if  we  can  ever  find 
out  who  he  is— perhaps  Ho  Chi  Minh 
In  Hanoi:  we  do  not  seem  to  know  ex- 
actly who  the  civilian  or  even  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  are — I  suppose  we  would  have  to 
conclude  that  there  is  not  so  much  to 
choose  from,  as  so  many  seem  to 
think  there  Is,  between  fascism  and 
communism. 
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Having  said  that,  I  wanted  td  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  significantly  en  jouraged 
by  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  without  much  eniourage- 
ment  from  the  present  dictatoi',  Ely,  to 
create  a  constituent  assembly  which 
would,  in  turn,  draft  a  democnatic  and 
free  constitution. 

I  applaud  that  effort.  I  hooe  it  will 
be  successful.  I  hope  it  will  riult  in  a 
freely  elected  government  in  Sonth  Viet- 
nam. But  this  will  require  the^  military 
to  keep  their  hands  off  that  constitution. 
They  have  retained  the  right  to  reject 
any  part  of  it  they  do  not  like|.  I  sus- 
pect there  should  be  an  obligatiqn  on  the 
part  of  the  military  also  to  see  ttat  there 
is  a  free  election,  and  that  the  candidates 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  tie  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and,  Indeed,  the 
new  President,  will  be  chosen  I  without 
fear,  favor,  ballot-stuflBng,  or  tfie  other 
notorious  tricks  of  the  trade  tc|  prevent 
a  free  election.  i 

So  I  suggest  that  the  balance  bf  power 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine  in  thq  nuclear 
age.  This  is  a  subject  on  whichi  my  very 
good  friend  from  Washington  t^Ir.  Jack- 
son] and  I  have  disagreed  for  ai  number 
of  years.  I  should  like  to  state  very 
briefly  the  nature  of  that  dlsagjreement. 
The  Senator  from  Washingtonjnot  only 
doubts  the  feasibility  or  practicality  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament i  he  does 
not  place  much  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  feels  we  are  still  in  a  primitive 
condition  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  world;  that  we  must  rely  irimarily 
on  our  national  strength,  and  not  turn 
to  International  institutions  for  phe  solu- 
tion of  these  very  difficult  problems. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  froii  Wash- 
ington in  part.  It  would  be  folly  to  ne- 
gotiate for  lasting  peace  from  ^nything 
except  a  position  of  strength;  as  long  as 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  are  aamed,  we, 
too,  must  stay  armed.  But  thene  are  in- 
dications that  the  Russians,  who  have 
come  imder  far  greater  stresses  and 
strains  than  we  have,  are  ready  for  a 
detente,  which  would  Include  not  only  a 
treaty  Ln  terms  of  arms  contirol,  but, 
afterwards,  even  substantial  recluctions, 
if  we  only  could  get  out  of  Vietnam  and 
stop  the  shooting.  | 

I  would  like  to  see  far  greater  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  establishment  of  j  interna- 
tional Institutions;  on  the  movltig  of  the 
18-nation  Geneva  Conference  for  arms 
control  along  the  line  of  ironini  out  the 
differences  in  the  proposal  for  Complete 
arms  control  and  disarmamentt,  which 
was  tabled  on  the  one  hand  by  t^e  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  the  other  han^  by  the 
United  States,  some  time  ago.  t  hope  to 
see  further  progress  made  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  made  ak  Geneva 
this  year  in  terms  of  creating  a  non- 
proliferation  nuclear  treaty  an^  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  including 
underground  as  well  as  overhead  tests. 

I  would  hope  to  see  the  prevention  of 
an  insane  race  for  the  deployment  of 
antiballlstic  missiles  and  a  moving  for- 
ward with  international  cooperation  as 
opposed  to  international  conflict. 

I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  wl^o  Is  not 
here  to  defend  himself;  but  I  ain  sure  In 
his  heart  he  approves  of  the  aame  ob- 
jectives.   However,  I  am  afraid  he  does 


not  think  it  a  feasible  or  pragmatic 
method  of  solving  our  problems  In  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today.  There- 
fore, he  puts  his  reliance  on  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  I  put  my  reliance  on 
the  diplomatic  weapons  of  peaceful 
negotiations. 

This  seems  to  be,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  major  difference  between  those  who 
feel  we  should  be  working  harder  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  than  we  are  and  those  who 
In  their  hearts  still  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  same  implacable 
enemy,  bent  on  world  conquest,  the  de- 
struction of  capitalism  and  freedom  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  we  must  con- 
tinue that  same  fight  against  commu- 
nism, which,  in  my  opinion,  has  now 
largely  become  obsolete,  although  again 
I  say  that  It  certainly  has  not  been  en- 
tirely done  away  with.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity exists  now  for  us  to  move  toward 
a  detente  and  away  from  conflict.  I 
would  hope  we  could  see  it  that  way  in 
terms  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in 
our  relations  all  over  this  constantly 
shrinking  one  world. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  comment  by  former  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan  in  the  testimony  he  gave  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Com- 
munist World  in  1967,"  a  subject  with 
respect  to  which  I  think  we  all  agree  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities. 
He  said,  as  shown  beginning  on  page  56 
of  these  hearings: 

Well,  it  Is  true  that  I  think  we  have  wor- 
ried about  a  great  many  more  things  than 
we  needed  seriously  to  worry  about  In  recent 
years  or  at  least  that  we  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  take  action  in  more  situations  than 
we  needed  to  take  action  in.  1  think  that 
we  must  realize  that  this  world  is  not  going 
to  be  without  violence — not  in  our  time,  not 
In  any  time  that  we  can  conceive  of.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
internal  violence  within  various  countries. 
There  is  going  to  be  violence  between  them. 
There  is  no  slogan  that  I  think  is  more  false 
than  the  one  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Lltvlnov  used  to  peddle  about  in  the 
1930s  that  peace  is  indivisible.  Peace  is  obvi- 
ously not  indivisible. 

We  have  seen  nimibers  of  wars  that  have 
been  Isolated,  numbers  of  armed  conflicts 
that  have  not  led  to  the  use  of  arms. 

It  seems  to  me  our  first  concern  here 
should  be  to  prevent  any  war  with  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  that  we  conceivably  can 
prevent.  This  is  our  first  duty,  It  is  a  duty 
to  our  children  first  and  then  to  ourselves. 
But  it  is  a  duty  that  everybody  should  care 
about. 

Beyond  that  I  think  we  should  strive  for 
world  stability,  and  try  to  reduce  violence  to 
a  minimum,  but  be  extremely  careful  about 
trying  to  distinguish  morally  between  the 
two  sides  in  the  various  conflicts  that  we  see 
beyond  our  borders. 

I  interject  at  that  point  to  say  that 
I  believe  one  of  the  serious  errors  that 
can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  making  a  determina- 
tion as  between  the  "goodies"  and  the 
"baddies";  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  the  "goodies,"  and  the  Vietcong  are 
the  "baddies,"  supported  by  the  "big 
baddie,"  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  Hanoi. 

To  me,  this  is  a  superficial  and  imma- 
ture approach  to  the  whole  problem 
which  exists  in  that  country. 


I  return  to  quote  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan: 

As  a  rule  the  issues  of  these  conflicts  are 
not  identifiable  with  our  own  ideals  any- 
way. And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  devils  are  all  on  one  side  or  the 
angels  on  the  other.  We  have  had  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  enmity  of  oxu"  enemies,  and 
to  exaggerate  the  friendliness  of  our  friends. 
In  international  affairs  there  is  always,  as  i 
said  in  my  initial  statement,  a  degree  of 
complication  in  relations  between  people. 

I  interpolate  there  again  to  stress  that 
in  my  judgment,  my  good  friend  from 
Washington,  who  generally  is  support- 
ing the  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  line,  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  oversimplifying  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, and  considering  it  clearly  an  issue 
of  black  and  white  or  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  much  more  complex  and  more  com- 
plicated than  that,  as  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  show  today  and  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past. 

I  return  to  former  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan's  statement: 

Let's  adjust  to  this,  and  then  concentrate 
more  than  we  have  on  our  Internal  prob- 
lems which,  as  I  see  it,  are  really  In  a  very 
serious  state.  Let's  be  a  little  more  willing 
to  let  things  happen  without  our  interven- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  world  wherever  it 
does  not  seem  as  though  world  peace  would 
be  threatened  thereby. 

I  think  the  main  thing  is  to  try  to  bring 
about,  as  I  have  said,  stability,  to  restrict 
violence,  not  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  interfere  every  time  the 
g^uns  begin  speaking  anywhere. 

We  have  done  something — I  say  "we" 
meaning  the  International  conmiunlty— 
which  is  extremely  dangerous  in  one  way, 
and  that  Is  we  have  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  literally  dozens  of  new  states, 
composed  of  peoples  without  experience  in 
the  sense  of  a  national  identity.  In  many 
instances  with  a  scarcely  sufficient  educated 
class  to  mount  a  government. 

Now,  we  mustn't  expect  that  this  is  not 
groing  to  have  many  adverse  effects,  or  that 
all  that  results  is  going  to  be  stable.  These 
covmtrles  are  simply  not  going  to  become 
mature  and  established  and  peaceful  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community  like 
some  of  the  older  small  nations  of  Europe 
within  our  time.    We  have  to  allow  for  that. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  help  them  avoid 
armed  confilcts.  We  should  try  to  help 
them  with  their  problems  of  developing 
within  limits. 

But  we  have  to  be  careful  about  shoulder- 
ing their  entire  burdens  in  any  of  these 
things,  and  about  espousing  their  causes. 

I  interject  that  our  failure  to  heed 
that  sound  advice  is  the  principal  reason 
we  are  in  so  much  trouble  today  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  shouldered,  or  at- 
tempted to  shoulder,  practically  the  en- 
tire burden  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  espoused  their  cause 
without  giving  any  veiy  careful  consider- 
ation to  whether  or  not  It  is  a  just  cause. 
I  suggest  that  we  have  deceived  ourselves 
by  identifying  the  war  as  one  of  ag- 
gression from  the  north  on  the  south, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  the  civil  war 
began  as  long  ago  as  1958,  and  the 
intervention  from  the  north  did  not 
occur  until  1964;  so  that  for  6  years  it 
was  a  civil  war,  fought  by  South  Viet- 
namese against  South  Vietnamese,  with, 
of  course,  on  both  sides  many  Vietnamese 
from  the  north — because  we  must  never 
forget  that  Vietnam  is  really  all  one 
country.    The  17th  parallel  is  an  arti- 
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flcial  division,  created  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
was  not  Intended  to  last  for  more  than 
the  2  years  between  1954  and  1956. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Ambassador 
Kennan.  Having  referred  to  our  shoul- 
dering their  entire  burden,  he  says,  in 
concluding  the  particular  colloquy : 

I  can't  repeat  too  often  one  thing  that  I 
cited  last  year  when  I  spoke  before  this 
committee,  a  sentence  from  John  Qiiincy 
Adams,  where  he  said  even  where  other 
peoples'  causes  masquerade  under  the  banner 
of  freedom  we  had  better  not  be  tempted  to 
take  part  in  them.  It  Is  apt  to  prove  that  It 
Just  isn't  just  quite  that  way. 

We  should  have  learned  the  lesson 
when  Diem  betrayed  democracy,  but  we 
did  not.  Now  we  shall  have  to  learn  it 
all  over  again  when  General  Ky  betrays 
democracy. 

I  turn  now  to  page  61  of  the  same 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  at  which  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan  was  testifying,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
was  engaged  in  colloquy  with  him. 

The  Senator  said: 

Mr.  Kennan,  In  the  years  that  you  were 
Involved  in  policy  planning — 

I  interpolate  that  Ambassador  Kennan 
was  at  one  point  the  very  brilliant  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Dei>artment's  Policy 
Planning  Staff. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Kennan,  in  the 
years  that  you  were  Involved  in  policy  plan- 
ning, the  years  when  you  observed  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  with  reference  to  the  Par 
East,  was  there  any  time,  when  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  putting  troops  in  southeast  Asia 
was  a  part — was  within  the  defense  perim- 
eter of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCarthy  (continuing).  When 
that  concept  was  current,  within  or  on  the 
perimeter? 

Mr.  Kennan.  My  recollection  is  that  this 
was  in  earlier  years  never  accepted  at  all  as 
a  principle  of  American  policy.  I  don't  be- 
lieve from  my  talks  with  General  MacArthur 
that  he  ever  envisaged  a  sltimtlon  in  which 
we  would  want  to  put  troops  on  the  main- 
land, outside  of  Korea,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  in  such  planning  as  I  was  connected 
with  In  the  immediate  posthostllity  period 
running  down  to  1950 — again  excepting  Ko- 
rea which  was  a  responsibility  we  had 
through  the  surrender  of  Japan  and  which 
occupied  a  special  place — outside  of  that,  I 
don't  think  anyone  ever  thought  that  any 
national  interest  that  we  had  in  the  main- 
land of  Asia  was  such  that  we  might  put 
troops  there. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  about  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  were  concerned  with  the 
containment  of  China  by  the  United  States? 
Did  any  of  them  contemplate  that  the  con- 
tainment of  China  depended  upon  our  main- 
taining strength  in  thU  area  of  Southeast 
Asia? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No,  they  did  not.  I  think  the 
general  view  at  this  time  was  that  we  had  a 
vital  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Jap- 
anese and  Philippine  archipelagros  remained 
in  reasonably  friendly  and  reliable  hands. 
We  also  had  an  Interest  of  a  negative  sort  in 
Formosa  and  in  Okinawa. 

Senator  McCarthy.  So  that  the  arguments 
that  both  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  containment  of  China  are  somehow 
closely  related  to  what  we  do  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  relatively  new  arguments? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  They  are  not  In  the 
longtime  plans  or  projections? 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Kennan,   do  you 


know  of  anyone — back  at  the  time  when  we 
first  committed  advisers  in  Vietnam — who 
actually  said  that  this  might  develop  into  the 
kind  of  commitment  that  we  now  have? 

Mr.  Kennan.  No,  although  I  am  sure  that 
there  were  people  who  viewed  what  we  did  at 
that  time  with  a  certain  amount  of  appre- 
hension. I  can  remember  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  one  of  my  colleagues  came  to  me 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis  in  Greece,  when  the 
Greeks  were  faced  with  a  guerrilla  movement, 
and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  put  troops  In, 
I  had  to  reply  to  him  that  the  experience  of 
our  intervention  in  Russia  in  1918  and  1919 
would  suggest  we  should  never  put  troops 
into  such  a  situation  xinless  we  could  see  in 
advance  how  and  when  we  were  going  to  get 
them  out  again. 

I  interpolate  that  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  made  his  state- 
ment to  which  I  referred  earlier  this 
afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
South  Vietnamese  people's  war  to  win 
or,  Indeed,  to  lose,  we  had  only  12,000 
combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  now  have  upward  of  400,000,  and 
very  little  of  anything  more  to  show  for 
it  except  a  rising  list  of  American  casual- 
ties and  the  other  disadvantages  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  to  which  I  intend 
to  refer  after  I  offer  my  amendment  to- 
morrow in  a  speech  which  I  shall  entitle 
"What  Price  Glory." 

I  read  again  from  the  statement  of 
Ambassador  Kennan: 

Well,  I  wasn't  the  only  person  who  held 
such  views.  I  am  sxire  there  were  many 
people  who  had  misgivings  about  seeing  us 
commit  soldiers  to  combat  in  a  confused 
situation  of  this  nature  before  we  could  see 
at  what  point  we  were  going  to  be  able  to 
extract  them  again. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  know  of  any- 
one who  had  that  apprehension  who  said 
nonetheless  we  ought  to  put  them  In? 

I  am  trying  to  find  somebody  who  said, 
"If  we  put  them  in  this  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  be  doing  it,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it." 

We  find  lots  of  them  saying,  "I  didn't 
think  it  would  go  this  way  and  if  I  thought 
It  were  going  to  go  this  way  I  wouldn't  be 
in  favor  of  it." 

Mr.  Kennan.  It  seems  to  me  most  people 
in  a  responsible  position  three  or  four  years 
ago  were  saying  we  never  should  have  put 
them  in  there.  It  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  got  to  where  we  got. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  find  someone  who  said,  "I  knew  it  was 
going  to  go  this  way  and  I  was  for  it,"  than 
to  find  somebody  who  said,  "I  didn't  think 
it  would  go  this  way  or  I  wouldn't  be  for  it." 

But  there  is  evidently  nobody  who  con- 
ceived that  It  might  go  this  way  and  who 
said,  "We  have  got  to  do  it  anjrway." 

Mr.  Kennan.  I  can't  think  of  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  that  takes  me  back  to 
a  concept  which  I  have  long  accepted  as 
our  wise  military  and  diplomatic  posture 
with  respect  to  Asia.  I  believe  it  is  a 
posture  which  would  be  agreed  upon  by 
most  thoughtful  interpreters  of  our  his- 
tory in  the  wise  use  of  our  power. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  the  Japa- 
nese struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  December 
of  1941,  there  was  nobody  in  the  United 
States  who  thought  that  the  Pacific  was 
an  American  sea.  We  had  only  outposts 
at  Wake  Island  and  Guam  and  the  Mar- 
ianas, and  they  had  relatively  minor 
fortifications  and  very  few  troops  to  de- 
fend them. 

Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  our  outposts  in  the  Pacific — one- 
third  of  the  way  across  that  vast  ocean. 

There   suddenly   came   Pearl   Harbor 


and  World  War  II,  and  we  found  our- 
selves pledged  to  the  defeat  of  Japan,  a 
Pacific  power. 

The  French  went  back  into  southeast 
Asia.  The  Dutch  went  back  into 
Malaysia,  and  the  British  went  back 
into  Malaysia  and  Hong  Kong. 

It  has  always  been  my  view,  then 
and  now,  that  that  was  the  problem  of 
the  colonial  p>owers  of  Western  Europe, 
and  if  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
positions  as  colonial  powers,  that  was  not 
our  affair.  If  the  natives  decided  to 
throw  them  out  and  become  independent, 
that  was  none  of  our  affair  either. 

It  was  my  view  that  the  outmost  edge 
of  the  wise  American  policy  was  to  draw 
a  periphery  down  the  island  chain,  start- 
ing with  Japan — and  I  would  not  have 
Included  Korea — and  nmning  around 
Okinawa,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  the 
Indonesian  archipelago,  Malaysia — being 
then  a  British  hegemony — with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  back  them,  and  that 
we  would  then  be  able  to  deploy  in  sup- 
port of  our  diplomacy  the  military  power 
in  which  we  excel:  naval  and  air  power. 

We  would  be  under  no  temptation  to 
put  American  ground  troops  to  fight  on 
Asian  land.  I  think  that  was  a  serious 
mistake,  and  I  hope  in  due  course  that, 
having  settled  the  Vietnam  confiict  on  a 
basis  honorable  to  ourselves  and  fair  to 
our  allies  in  South  Vietnam,  we  will  with- 
draw and  never  go  back  to  the  mainland 
of  Asia. 

I  completely  agree  with  Ambassador 
Kennan  and  most  regretfully,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  thesis  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

In  that  coimectlon,  I  reiterate  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  balance  of  power  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine  in  a  nuclear  age  and 
should  not  be  injected  by  us  in  South 
Vietnam  where,  in  many  ways,  particu- 
larly since  the  current  chaos  in  China 
and  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Lo  see  peace  terms  sought  after 
and  negotiations  commenced,  there  is  no 
long-term  threat  to  whatever  balance  of 
power  there  may  be  in  southeast  Asia 
which  could  not  be  adequately  handled 
by  our  diplomacy  supported  by  our  air 
and  naval  power  based  on  the  island 
chain,  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  then  discussed  with  consider- 
able force  and  clarity  the  importance  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  those  relations  are  important. 
Perhaps  they  are  more  important  than 
even  the  Senator  from  Washington 
thinks. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  great  capa- 
bilities, economic  and  military. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  speaks 
of  the  Soviet  Union  having  broken  its 
word  in  Laos.  The  Senators  can  recall 
that  in  the  Vienna  meeting,  not  too  long 
after  his  inauguration.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Premier  Khrushchev  purported 
to  make  a  deal  with  respect  to  Laos  but 
were  unable  to  make  a  deal  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  and  that  the  Pathet  Lao, 
supported  from  Hanoi,  broke  that  agree- 
ment to  which  it  was  never  a  party. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  charged — 
and  I  will  not  say  without  justice — with 
having  broken  its  commitment. 
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there- 
It. 


My  own  suggestion  is  that  is  w  eis  per- 
haps a  commitment  that  they  did  not 
have  the  power  to  keep  and  that 
fore  they  should  never  have  made 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  t  hought 
he  had  a  great  deal  more  influence  with 
Mao  Tse-timg  and  Ho  Chi  Minh 
turned  out  he  had. 

I  would  not  myself  accept  the  fact  that 
that  arrangement  between  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  was  broken  on  the  Commu- 
nist side  £is  uncontrovertible  evidtnce  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  I 
think  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  their 
reach  exceeded  their  grasp  and  that  they 
made  a  commitment  which  their  were 
unable  to  fulfill  on  the  ground. 

The  Senator  asked: 

Is  the  Soviet  anxious  to  bring  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  an  end  ? 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Uni  )n  last 
November  and  had  a  long  talk  wit  h.  First 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuzneisov,  a 
man  who  incidentally  speaks  e:<cellent 
English  and  who  was  educated  iat  the 
Carnegie  School  of  Engineering  jin  my 
own  State,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
was  tough. 

He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  I  Union 
would  not  in  any  way  intervene  io  help 
bring  hostilities  in  Vietnam  to  4  close. 
He  reiterated  the  famous  four  points  of 
the  Hanoi  government.  i 

He  referred  to  that  government  lis  'our 
Socialist  allies  whom  we  must  protect 
and  defend."  ' 

I  left  Moscow  quite  discouraged,  be- 
lieving that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  in- 
terested in  peace  In  Vietnam;  th^t  per- 
haps, like  the  Chinese  Communlstp,  they 
would  like  to  have  the  war  contlnjue  un- 
til the  death  of  the  last  American;  with- 
out any  commitment  of  troops  ^n  the 
part  of  either  China  or  Russia,  although, 
of  course,  there  were  massive  ccenmlt- 
ments  of  equipment  and  materiel; 

If  I  have  correctly  read  the  newi)apers 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  whole  I  situa- 
tion has  changed.  I  was  particularly 
interested  that  that  change  In  sltiiation 
has  been  perceptively  noted  by 
reporter  who  hitherto  has  been 
the  great  hawks  of  all  time,  a  belli 
hawk,  who  appears  to  obtain  frc 
Pentagon  information  that  noboc 
can  get,  and  who  has  written  so  often  in 
the  past  of  the  need  for  total  ntilitary 
victory  in  Vietnam.  I  refer,  of  coiirse,  to 
the  well-known  columnist  Joseph  lAlsop, 
who  wrote  several  columns  in  receilt  days 
or  weeks.  Indicating  that  he  has  cl^anged 
his  mind.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoui  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  lln  the 
Record  the  column  entitled  "The  Big 
Blink  tn  London,"  written  by  Joseph  Al- 
sop,  and  published  in  this  mo^ng's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  krticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
as  follows: 

TiTB  Big  Blink  in  London 
(By  Joseph  Alsop)  ' 

What  happened  In  London  ten  davs  ago. 
between  the  British  and  Soviet  Prime  [Minis- 
ters, was  very  much  more  Important  than 
anyone  haa  as  yet  admitted  in  public.  Pacts 
have  been  published,  but  in  a  manned  three 
quarters  shorn  of  meaning. 

Briefly.  Prime  Minister  Alexel  liosygln 
went  to  London  with  a  lingering  ho^  that 


this  country  might  still  be  induced  to  "stop 
the  bombing  to  get  talks"  about  Vietnam. 
More  specifically,  he  hoped  to  persuade  the 
British  to  change  their  stand,  and  to  Join 
in  the  pressure  that  the  Soviets  had  been  so 
persistently  applying  since  September. 

Kosygln's  aim  had  been  foreseen  in  Wash- 
ington. Chester  Cooper,  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  Governor  Averell  Harrlman's 
"peace  task-force,"  was  therefore  sent  over 
very  inconspicuously.  Just  before  the  Kosygln 
visit,  to  give  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
the  very  latest  details  of  the  situation  as 
seen  here  in  Washington. 

In  the  outcome,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  refused  to 
be  budged  from  their  jMDsltion  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  quite  reasonable  to  refuse  a  bomb- 
ing halt  without  some  sort  of  reciprocal  ac- 
tion by  Hanoi.  Whereupon — and  here  is  the 
vital  meaningful  development — the  Soviet 
Premier  took  the  wholly  new  tack  of  trying 
to  budge  Hanoi. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Soviet  government,  at 
Kosygln's  request,  officially  urged  the  Hanoi 
government  to  take  quite  important  recii>- 
rocal  action,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
bombing  halt  and  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions. After  long  delays  (during  which 
Harold  Wilson  has  confessed  that  he  thought 
jjeace  was  "within  grasp")  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ers refused  to  heed  Moscow's  iirglngs. 

But  Hanoi's  obstinacy  was  really  less  signif- 
icant than  Moscow's  new  flexibility.  When 
one  partner  Is  deeply  and  painfully  engaged, 
and  another  partner  is  merely  giving  aid  and 
comfort,  the  engaged  partner  is  always  bound 
to  meet  the  flrst  suggestion  that  he  cut  his 
loeses  with  an  initial  show  of  obstinacy.  The 
thing  to  note,  in  fact,  is  that  Moscow  has 
begun  to  give  this  kind  of  advice. 

This  means,  first,  that  Hanoi's  partners  in 
Moscow  now  Judge  that  the  war  is  going  very 
badly  for  Hanoi.  It  means,  second,  that  Mos- 
cow seriously  wants  the  war  ended  as  soon 
as  possible.  Without  such  compelling  rea- 
sons, Kosygln  would  never,  indeed  could 
never  have  done  what  he  did. 

One  informed  Judge  has  remarked  that 
"the  Soviets  were  formerly  trying  to  find  a 
way  out  that  would  save  America's  face. 
Now  they  are  trying  to  find  a  way  out  that 
will  save  Hanoi's  face."  Maybe  that  Is  put- 
ting it  a  bit  high;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
In  Dean  Rusk's  terminology,  there  was  a  big 
blink  in  London,  though  a  blink  at  second 
hand,  to  be  sure. 

The  Wilson-Kosygln  conversations  had 
some  other  vividly  interesting  aspects.  Quite 
spontaneously,  for  instance,  and  to  all  ap- 
I)earance8  qviite  disinterestedly,  F>remier 
Kosygln  strongly  advised  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son to  remain  solidly  faithful  to  his  Amer- 
ican Alliance,  whatever  Gen.  de  Gaulle  might 
say  about  it.  The  United  States,  Kosygln 
Implied,  mattered  immeasurably  more  than 
Prance. 

Again.  Premier  Kosygln  had  the  frankness 
to  admit,  at  one  point,  that  no  less  than 
100.000  North  Vietnamese  are  now  at  the 
front  in  South  Vietnam.  This  flgure  means 
that  Just  about  one  half  of  the  Vletoong — 
indeed,  rather  more  than  half,  according  to 
the  enemy  documents  newly  captured  in  the 
"Cedar  Palls"  operation — are  now  invaders 
from  the  North. 

The  flgure  is  far  higher  than  any  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  has  ever  used.  It  points  to  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  the  Vletcong's  structure 
and  popular  support  in  the  South;  for  such 
an  enormous  Northern  presence  can  only  re- 
flect an  urgent  need.  It  flts,  in  short,  with 
what  Koeygln  did  in  London. 

One  may  be  quite  certain,  moreover,  that 
what  Kosygln  did  in  London  was  only  a  be- 
ginning. Such  new  departures  are  always  be- 
ginnings, never  ends.  It  is  a  ten-to-one  bet. 
therefore,  that  new  approaches  to  peace  in 
Vietnam  are  now  being  Jointly  explored,  in 
some  back  room  or  other,  by  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican representatives. 
This  does  not  mean  that  an  end  is  already 


in  sight — although  it  Just  coiUd  be.  It  Is  also 
a  situation  demanding  maximum  American 
self-possession.  To  budge  Hanoi  at  last, 
maximum  pressure  must  be  maintained  at 
the  front;  yet  in  outlining  possible  settle- 
ment terms,  the  most  generous  moderation 
must  also  be  shown.  It  will  be  criminal  if 
the  flrst  "smell  of  victory,"  as  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  htis  put  it,  is  allowed  to  cause  Intoxica- 
tlon-from-success. 

That  fact  remains  that  If  we  are  both  reso- 
lute  and  generous,  an  end  may  yet  be  In 
sight  before  most  people  have  dared  to 
imagine. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  lapse 
briefly  into  Latin:  Mirabile  dictu — the 
hawk  has  lost  his  claws. 

Mr.  Alsop  starts  his  column  by  saying 
that  what  happened  10  days  ago  in  Lon- 
don between  Kosygln  and  Wilson  was 
very  Important,  indeed.  Kosygin  went 
to  London,  hoping  that  the  United  States 
could  be  induced  to  "stop  bombing  to  get 
talks"  about  Vietnam.  When  he  found 
that  could  not  be  done,  much  to  Mr. 
Alsop's  surprise — and  perhaps  this  is 
true;  who  knows? — the  Soviets  promptly 
took  a  whole  new  tack  and  tried  to  budge 
Hanoi,  to  get  them  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Alsop  is  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians;  I  do  not 
even  identify  him  with  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  or  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  lost  for  further 
analogies.  But  I  think  it  is  interesting 
when  this  hawkiest  of  the  hawks  writes: 

It  is  a  10-to-l  bet,  therefore,  that  new 
approaches  to  peace  in  Vietnam  are  now 
being  Jointly  explored.  In  some  back  room  or 
other,  by  Soviet  and  American  representa- 
tives. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  end  is  already  - 
in  sight — although  it  Just  could  be.     It  Is 
also     a     situation     demanding     maximum 
American  self-possession. 

With  that,  I  thoroughly  agree. 

To  budge  Hanoi  at  last,  maximum  pressure 
must  be  maintained  at  the  front. 

With  that  I  disagree. 

Yet  in  outlining  possible  settlement  terms, 
the  most  generous  moderation  must  also  be 
shown. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  generous 
moderation  as  opposed  to  the  further 
escalation.  I  note  from  the  newspapers 
this  morning  that  we  have  again  moved 
to  escalating  the  war  by  dropping  mines 
from  aircraft  into  the  rivers  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  are  further  escalating  by 
moving  In  artillery  to  shell  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone. 
We  are  also  moving  our  warships  in  to 
shell  North  Vietnam  targets  In  a  new 
blow  at  the  supply  trail  to  the  south. 
These  are  actions  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, told  me  on  Thursday  he  did  not 
know  were  even  contemplated. 

So  we  see,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg 
goes  to  the  Far  East  on  a  mission  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  for  peace,  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  moved  in,  as 
they  have  moved  so  often  before,  with  a 
further  escalation  of  military  action. 
Senators  will  remember  that  it  has  now 
been  revealed  that  back  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  last  December,  Hanoi  was  ready 
to  say  that  If  the  United  States  called 
off  its  bombing,  Hanoi  would  go  to  the 
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negotiating  table.  Before  the  words 
could  come  out  of  their  mouths,  we 
bombed  Hanoi  and  killed  a  number  of 
civilians  right  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
Oh,  surely,  it  was  said  to  be  an  accident. 
Oh,  surely,  we  did  not  mean  to  kill 
civilians.  We  were  after  some  military 
target,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not 
remember  at  the  moment. 

So  now,  when  possibly  again,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  great  hawks  in  our 
country,  peace  may  be  just  around  the 
comer,  we  choose  to  escalate  the  war 
for  another  time. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  what  the  admin- 
istration is  up  to.  The  President  talks 
a  fine  game  of  peace;  and  frankly,  I 
believe  him.  I  think  he  wants  peace  as 
much  as  anyone  else  in  the  United  States 
today.  But  just  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  good  chance  of  getting  peace,  just 
as  he  receives  a  signal — almost  any  sig- 
nal— that  Hanoi  Is  ready  to  talk,  our 
military  takes  over  and  escalates  the 
war,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  of  a  loss  of  face — a  vice  not  con- 
fined to  the  Oriental  mind;  many  Amer- 
icans, I  think,  also  practice  that  vice — 
and  the  chance  for  peace  has  gone  out 
the  window. 

I  wonder  who  Is  doing  aU  this.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  military  do  not 
seem  to  be  under  that  control  of  our 
civilian  government  which  Is  the  basis  of 
our  whole  democracy.  I  will  say  again, 
as  I  have  said  many  times  before,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  military  ought  to 
be  kept  on  tap,  not  on  top.  But  they 
wriggle  out  of  the  tap  time  after  time 
and  seem  to  get  on  top  just  at  the  time 
when  their  activities  strike  a  serious 
blow  against  peace. 

I  was  startled  on  Saturday  morning  of 
last  week,  when  I  was  back  in  my  home- 
town of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  see  a  four- 
column  spread  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  our  great  morning 
newspaper.    The  headline  was: 

U.S.  Calls  Peace  Effort  a  Failure,  Says  War 
is  Only  Vietnam  Course. 

Who  told  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
that?  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  read  a 
little  further : 

Prom  Our  Wire  Services.  Washington, 
February  24 — U.S.  officials  said  Friday  that 
peace  efforts  made  this  month  have  collapsed 
and — barring  a  change  of  position  by 
Hanoi — a  military  solution  is  the  only  way  of 
ending  the  Vietnam  War. 

What  U.S.  officials?  Faceless  men, 
again;  a  reiteration  of  that  wicked 
maxim — I  use  the  word  advisedly — by 
which  anonymous  little  men,  usually  at 
intermediate  positions  in  either  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  or 
the  Armed  Services,  leak  stories  to 
anonymous  reporters  from  our  wire  serv- 
ices. 

A  scare  four-column  headline  appears 
In  a  great  metropolitan  daily  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  the 
chances  of  peace  are  gone. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  response  from  Hanoi 
to  the  meeting  In  London  of  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygin  in  effect  was,  "Go  to  hell." 

What  U.S.  officials  were  using  that 
somewhat  vulgar  language  Is  not  dis- 
closed   in    the   article.    Certainly,    Mr. 


Alsop  does  not  appear  to  believe  that.  I 
wonder  who  was  responsible. 

U.S.  officials  said  that  North  Vietnam  had 
concentrated  major  forces  in  and  about  the 
demilitarized  zone  at  the  17th  parallel. 

There  were  no  assurances  given  by  Hanoi 
that  these  forces  would  not  be  sent  across 
the  demilitarized  zone  Into  South  Vietnam 
If  the  United  States  halted  the  bombing  of 
the  North. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  here  we 
have  a  war  scare  created  anonymously  by 
faceless  men.  I  deplore  this  and  I  in- 
tend to  ask  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  see  if 
they  can  find  out  who  these  anonymous 
men  are.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of 
course,  will  protect  its  sources.  That  is 
proper  newspaper  procedure.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  is  vicious  and  there  should 
be  a  way  to  stop  it,  particularly  when  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  persons,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Alsop,  think  if  we  behave 
with  that  wise  maturity  which  Ambassa- 
dor Kennan  counseled  us  to  follow,  we 
may  be  much  closer  to  peace  now  in  this 
area  than  we  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
and  perhaps  close  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  have  a  far-ranging  debate  on 
the  pending  business.  I  hope  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  that  many  Senators  will 
rise  and  express  their  views  on  what  I 
have  said,  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  has  said,  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  said 
today,  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  said  last  week,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] said  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  brought  these  problems  into  the 
open  and  that  we  had  a  wide-ranging 
debate.  Perhaps  the  amendments  which 
I  and  Senator  Hartke  filed — and  he 
played  his  part  in  the  debate  on  Friday, 
also — will  provide  the  vehicle  for  such 
a  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  n  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], in  my  judgment  and  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Alsop — an  unusual  ally  for  my 
point  of  view — the  Soviet  Union  is  anx- 
ious to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
end.  I  believe  the  consensus  is  that  So- 
viet policy  has  changed  since  I  was  \n 
Moscow  in  the  middle  of  last  Novem- 
ber— for  which  I  am  glad,  if  it  is  true — 
and  we  should  explore  to  determine  if  it 
is  true. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  fact  that  Ambas- 
sador Thompson,  that  wise  diplomat, 
has  returned  to  Moscow.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  even  now  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  peace  which  might  de- 
velop from  a  Soviet  change  of  mind. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr, 
Jackson]  refers  to  the  antiballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  alleged  deployment  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  Indicates  his  grave 
concern  that  we  might  let  down  our 
guard  and  not  follow  suit,  even  though 
following  suit  would  cost  us  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40  billion,  and  without  civil 
defense  shelters  which  would  have  to  be 
constructed  and  made  available  to  our 
people  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
cities  where  $40  billion  would  provide 


some   kind   of    Inadequate    antlballlstlc 
missile  defense. 

The  Senator  puts  his  emphasis  on  a 
strong  defense.  I  cannot  disagree  with 
him,  for  I,  too,  think  that  within  limits 
we  should  have  a  strong  defense  until, 
negotiating  from  strength,  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  detente,  which  is  so  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  has  as  its  chairman  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  is  pres- 
ently conducting  hearings  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  problem.  Of  course, 
much  of  that  testimony  is  classified.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  it,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  newspaper  stories, 
which  I  have  read  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  nor  will  there  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future  a  foolproof  antlbal- 
llstlc missile  system,  are  correct.  Noth- 
ing we  have,  the  Nike  X  or  the  Nike-Zeus, 
could  prevent  any  one  of  our  cities  from 
being  destroyed  by  a  massive  attack.  The 
information  I  have  received  is  that  this 
is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union's  antiballistlc 
missile  defense. 

I  hope  that  wise  and  enlightened  diplo- 
macy will  succeed.  I  know  that  our  dip- 
lomats are  trying  hard  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  call  off  this  expenditure 
for  a  system  which  will  not  work  and  the 
future  tax  of  the  economy  would  per- 
haps bring  it  close  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  Senator  says  that  we  need  to  re- 
member the  art  of  doing  two  things  at 
once.  I  agree  with  that.  Possibly  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  right  when  he  sadd: 
Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick.  We 
are  going  to  carry  that  stick  a  while 
longer.  Let  us  speak  softly.  Let  us  ap- 
preciate that  there  is  a  good  chance. 
Indeed,  that  the  posture  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  changed;  that  they  are  now 
as  anxious  to  move  toward  a  detente  as 
we  are  if  we  can  only  get  the  shooting 
stopped  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Waslilng- 
ton  for  his  support  of  the  consular  treaty 
with  Russia.  I  think  he  showed  wise 
statemanship,  particularly  when  one  re- 
members his  inherent  suspicions  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
speculation  on  the  wide  range  of  inten- 
tions of  that  coimtry.  I  think  he  showed 
wisdom  and  maturity  by  stating  he  be- 
lieved that  the  consular  treaty  should 
be  ratified  as  the  first  step  toward  what 
could  turn  into  a  wide  ranging  detente. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington — and  I  have  not  abandoned 
hope — would  join  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
in  urging  reciprocal  reduction  of  mili- 
tary power  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves. That  action  is  needed  and  it  is 
needed  before  we  break  into  open  con- 
flict because,  as  with  children  playing 
with  tin  soldiers  and  little  guns  in  the 
sand,  we  have  to  commit  those  toys  to  use 
to  see  if  they  work.  We  are  fortunate 
indeed,  that  that  has  not  yet  happened. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  notes 
that  there  have  been  some  hopeful  signs 
in  cormectlon  with  East-West  relations 
in  Europe.  Having  recently  returned 
from  that  part  of  the  world  I  believe  we 
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should  capitalize  on  them  In  ter  ns  of  the 
splendid  speech  which  was  maqe  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1966.  by  President  John^n,  when 
he  indicated  his  desire  to  buil^  bridges 
between  the  nations  of  Easteni  Europe, 
Western  Europe,  and  ourselve$. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  said:  I 

We  want  to  encourage  more  by  standing 
ready  to  cooperate  with  Eastern  EJirope  and 
the  Soviet  Union  when  cooperatldn  la  pos- 
sible and  by  standing  quietly  but Iflrmly  on 
the  ready  In  case  our  will  Is  once  again  put 
to  the  test  In  Berlin  or  elsewherej 

With  that  I  thoroughly  agrea. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  he  attributes  the  anti-jCommu- 
nist  revolution  in  Indonesia  to  the  strong 
military  stand  we  took  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment.  My 
judgment  is  not  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  revolution  in  ^donesia 
would  have  occurred  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar situation  in  that  country,!  whether 
we  had  a  single  American  soldier  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia  in  Vietnam!  But,  I 
carmot  prove  it.  and  he  cannot  prove  it. 
This  must  be  a  question  of  judgment 
which  I  think,  to  some  extentl  reflects 
our  varying  points  of  view  in  tlJe  appro- 
propriate  use  of  military  power! 

I  quote  from  an  article  wratten  by 
Seymour  Topping  and  publishejd  in  the 
New  York  Times,  provided  to  nle  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  On  August  25  he 
writes :  | 

Although  some  military  men  leel  that 
tJnlted  States  action  in  Vietnam  helped  to 
shield  Indonesia  from  Communlsi  Infiltra- 
tion, the  Jakarta  government  oflSbials  and 
public  generally  are  opposed  to  tha^  Vietnam 
policy  of  the  Johnson  Admlqlstratlon. 
Malik—  I 

That  is  the  Indonesian  Foreten  Min- 
ister—  r 

beUeves  that  Asian  security  problems  should 
be  solved  by  the  Asians  themselvas  on  the 
basis  of  regional  cooperation.  1 

Malik  is  one  of  the  triumviraie  which 
is  presently  governing  Indone^a.  He, 
Malik,  says  that  Indonesia  wil^  join  in 
developing  Southeast  Asia  regiortal  orga- 
nizations, but  he  feels  that  in  their  early 
stages  such  groups  should  exercise  eco- 
nomic rather  than  military  action. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Malik  came  to 
Washungton  on  September  27,  1966,  and 
he  treaded  carefully  on  the  Vieinam  is- 
sue. In  an  obvious  effort  to  avQid  com- 
plicating current  aid  for  Indone^a  nego- 
tiations, he  took  a  guarded  stand!  in  favor 
of  a  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  at  a  news  conference  Imported 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  Septe^nber  28, 
1966.  ! 

Thus,  I  suggest  that  the  consensus  of 
available  information  would  be  that  the 
Indonesians,  after  their  anti-Commu- 
nist revolution — artd  for  that  majtter.  be- 
fore it — did  not  believe  that  oi^  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam  was|  of  any 
particular  assistance  to  their  caiise. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Indonesia  is  one 
of  three  countries  which  got  r|d  of  Its 
Communists  without  the  aid  of  ja  single 
American  soldier.  The  other  twio  coun- 
tries were  Burma  and  the  Phillpmnes. 

Perhaps  we  would  do  better  if]  we  uti- 
lized our  diplomacy,  and  perhaps  the 


Peace  Corps,  to  aid  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  these  countries  through 
our  aid  program  rather  than  landing 
soldiers  on  their  shores  to  kill  the  natives 
in  an  effort  to  give  them  the  freedom 
which  they  know  little,  If  anjrthlng, 
about. 

The  Senator  said  that  "to  know  Red 
China  is  to  fear  its  ambitions." 

Perhaps  Red  China  has  bellicose  In- 
tentions toward  the  other  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia.  They  have  had  them 
for  thousands  of  years  and  they  have 
never  been  able  to  take  over  yet.  But, 
I  wonder,  under  current  conditions, 
whether  Red  China  has  the  capability  of 
moving  any  soldiers  very  far  south  of 
Its  own  borders. 

I  am  certainly  no  military  expert,  but 
everything  I  have  been  able  to  read  and 
to  hear  Is  to  the  effect  that  certainly 
since  the  recent  chaos  overtook  Commu- 
nist China — and  probably  before  then — 
they  had  great  defensive  capability;  one 
would  be  imwise  to  attempt  to  invade 
Red  China;  but  their  offensive  capabil- 
ity was  slight,  indeed.  Their  adventures 
into  Tibet  and  on  the  borders  of  India 
are  not  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  Senator  also  refers  to  opinion  in 
Japan.    He  says  in  effect: 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  shift  of  opin- 
ion in  Japan  as  that  country  has  watched  the 
hard  line  followed  by  Peking  in  Vietnam 
and  in  International  affairs  generally. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  Japan  has 
watched  the  hard  line  which  we  have 
taken  in  South  Vietnam  since  we  put 
massive  American  forces  and  firepower 
in  there  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  spring  and  siunmer 
of  1965. 

Japan — 

Continues  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington— 

waa  at  first  very  critical  of  the  American 
buildup  In  Vietnam.  We  know  the  good 
historical  reasons  why  this  should  be  so. 
But  today  there  Is  open  discussion  In  Japan, 
Inconceivable  two  years  ago,  of  the  Impor- 
tance to  Japan  of  keeping  ready  access  to 
the  markets  of  Southeast  Asia  and  not  hav- 
ing an  unfriendly  power  In  control  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  It  has  not  been  lost  to 
the  Japanese  that  the  United  States  has  no 
territorial  ambitions  In  North  Vietnam  or 
in  Vietnam  at  all,  that  It  is  willing  to  permit 
the  Communist  government  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  to  continue  and  that 
It  has  hoped  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  south. 

This  may  well  be  true,  but  let  me  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  our  very  able 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mr. 
Reischauer,  given  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — actually  it  was  January  31 
of  this  year — on  the  subject  of  Asia,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  United  States. 

Note  this  carefully : 

Mr.  Reischaueb.  The  Japanese  public  Is 
very  much  afraid  that  America  may  be  fol- 
lowing the  unhappy  course  Japan  took  in  the 
19308  and  1940s  in  its  relationships  with 
China,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
strong  public  reaction  to  oxir  Vietnam 
policies  In  Japan,  because  they  see  us  fol- 
lowing an  essentially  mUitary  course  that 
might  get  us  further  and  further  involved 
with  these  great  masses  of  people  on  the 
Asian   continent,   and   they   learned    them- 


selves that  they  cannot  be  controlled  by 
mUitary  means. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  that — 

Says  Ambassador  Reischauer,  and  I 
interject  there  to  say  that  I  think  we  are 
doing  just  that. 

Ambassador  Reischauer  continues: 

I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  that,  but  this 
is  what  the  Japanese  think  we  may  be  get- 
ting into. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  the  Jap- 
anese approve  of  what  we  are  doing  down 
there.    Would  you  elaborate  a  bit  on  that? 

•  •  •  «  • 

Mr.  Reischauer.  This  is  a  very  compU- 
cated  thing  to  talk  about,  because,  after  all, 
there  are  100  million  Japanese  with  different 
points  of  view. 

•  •  •  *  * 
The    Government   which,   of   course,  has 

close  contacts  with  us,  and  has  had  a  dialog 
with  us  all  along,  I  think  iinderstands  our 
position  fairly  well  and  has  tended  to  say 
that  it  understood.  That  Is  the  strongest 
phrase  they  used  In  giving  us  their  support 
there.  They  have  never  quite  dared  to  say 
that  they  support  us  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  our  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  in  Japan. 

I  think  the  average  Japanese  would  be  wor- 
ried if  we  were  to  pull  out. 

So  would  I,  without  a  sensible  and 
honorable  peace. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Reis- 
chauer's  testimony: 

They  would  see  this  as  leading  to  great 
disruption  in  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia, 
and  they  have  much  greater  interests  there 
than  we  do.  so  they  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen. 

And  neither  do  I,  but  I  want  to  see  us 
stay  and  withdraw  gradually,  after  a  just 
peace  and  some  contribution  on  our  part 
to  reviving  the  economy  which  we  have 
played  so  large  a  part  in  wrecking. 

On  the  other  hand — 

Says  the  Ambassador — 
they  have  an  Instinctive  revulsion  at  seeing 
what  is  essentially  a  Caucasian  nation  with 
superior  weapons  fighting  Asian  people  with- 
out those  weapons,  and  they  identify  them- 
selves naturally  with  the  people  being 
bombed,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  because 
we  bombed  Japan  ourselves  21  years  ago. 
and  so  they  think  of  themselves  more  In 
terms  of  bombees  rather  than  bombers. 

So  I,  with  great  reluctance,  cannot 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Washington 
in  his  analysis  of  Japanese  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  says 
we  seek  a  limited  victory;  and  I  agree 
with  that,  too.  He  says  it  is  obtainable. 
I  believe  it  is  obtainable,  but  not  by  mili- 
tary means.  We  need  political  action, 
and  not  a  military  solution,  to  bring  tiiis 
war  to  an  honorable  end. 

The  word  must  go  through  diplomacy, 
and  not  by  force  of  arms.  Are  we  suc- 
ceeding? 

.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  record  with 
respect  to  that  earlier  this  afternoon. 
I  suggest  that  while  it  may  be  that  our 
military  efforts  are  beginning  to  become 
more  successful  than  they  were  in  the 
past,  all  the  indications  of  military 
strength  suggest  we  are  not  any  closer 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  pacification  of  South  Vietnam  than 
we  were  at  the  time  the  infiltration 
started  and  the  guerrilla  warfare  com- 
menced.   All  the  massive  strength  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  deployed  In 
that  coxmtry,  now  for  more  than  18 
months,  has  had  very  little  impact. 

I  cannot  help  remembering  so  well 
that  General  Harkins  and  General  Tay- 
lor, and  even  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  have  said  it  is  almost  over, 
that  we  are  winning,  that  the  war  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  Secretary  once  prom- 
ised even  to  bring  the  boys  home  by 
Christmas  1965.  General  Taylor  once 
indicated  that  in  3  or  4  months,  from 
the  time  he  spoke,  the  war  would  be 
won. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  ran  Into  the  village  and  cried  "wolf." 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  The  story  goes  that  each  time 
the  little  boy  cried  "wolf,"  the  village 
men  ran  out  with  their  sticks  and  other 
weapons,  and  the  little  boy  roared  with 
laughter,  because  there  was  no  wolf. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  accept  the 
military's  word  when  they  predict  vic- 
tory? We  started  doing  it  many  years 
ago  and  here  it  is  the  winter  of  1967.  So 
I  suggest  we  remember  that,  when  we 
hear  that  recent  military  operations  have 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better  and  that 
Hanoi  is  about  to  give  up  and  the  Viet- 
cong about  to  return  to  their  destroyed 
villages.  As  one  Senator,  I  will  believe 
it  when  I  see  it.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 
I  hope  the  military  is  right.  But  I  must 
admit  that  past  experience  does  not  give 
one  much  confidence  in  Its  predictions. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
bombing.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton appears  to  believe  that  the  bombing 
of  the  north  has  had  at  least  a  per- 
ceptible, if  not  a  significant,  effect  In 
curtailing  infiltration  from  the  south; 
and  perhaps  he  has  evidence  to  sustain 
that  position,  but,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  the  hearings 
held  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, there  Is  no  such  contention  on  the 
part  of  the  military. 

At  page  73  of  the  hearings,  Secretary 
McNamara  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

I  believe  that  the  campaign  against  the 
north  has  been  successful,  and  I  say  that 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  objec- 
tives were  just  exactly  what  you  say  has  been 
accomplished,  to  increase  the  morale  of  the 
south. 

At  what  cost  do  we  increase  the  morale 
of  General  Ky  and  his  military  and  air 
force  cohorts? 

I  resume  reading  what  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said: 

Everybody  will  agree  to  that.  Second,  to 
Increase  the  cost  to  the  north  of  infiltration 
to  the  south. 

Note  carefully,  not  to  stop  it,  but  to 
Increase  its  cost.    He  then  continues: 

Roughly  200,000  to  300,000  people  In  the 
north  have  been  diverted  from  other  activi- 
ties to.  In  effect,  repairing  the  damage  to  the 
lines  of  communication  caused  by  our 
bombing.  So  the  cost  to  Infiltrate  these  lim- 
ited quantities  of  men  and  equipment  to 
the  south   has  Increased   dramatically. 

Third,  to  raise  the  political  price  paid  by 
the  north  to  continue  the  campaign  In  the 
south,  and  as  you  pointed  out,  that  has  defi- 
nitely been  done.  So  I  would  say  those  were 
the  stated  objectives  we  had  In  mind  and  we 
have    accomplished    them. 

The  second  reason  I  say  it's  a  success  Is 
that  there  Isn't  anything  they  would  like  to 
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get  rid  of  more  at  the  moment,  that  I  can 
tell,  than  the  bombing  [deleted].  So  for 
both  of  those  reasons  I  think  it  has  been  a 
success. 

Now  note  this: 

But  I  never  believed  in  the  past,  and  I 
don't  believe  today,  that  air  bombardment 
on  any  acceptable  scale  will  stop  or  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  movement  of  such  smaU 
numbers  of  men  and  such  small  quantities  of 
material  as  are  being  sent  from  the  north 
to  the  south. 

Are  they,  then,  so  small?  We  have 
been  told  various  figures  at  different 
times:  3,500  a  month;  7,500  a  month;  a 
total,  according  to  our  last  count,  of  45,- 

000  last  year,  plus  possibly  26,000  more 
who  have  not  been  actually  identified. 

I  charge  that  North  Vietnam  can  send 
just  exactly  as  many  people  into  South 
Vietnam  as  it  wants  to,  and  if  It  has  not 
sent  any  more,  it  is  not  because  the  bomb- 
ing has  stopped  or  even  slowed  them,  but 
because  it  did  not  want  to  send  any  more. 
We  all  know  Ho  Chi  MInh  has  a  large, 
well  trained  army,  which  he  has  not  com- 
mitted to  the  south  at  all.  Any  time 
he  wants  to,  in  my  opinion,  he  can. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  reveal  the 
source  of  that  statement,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  correct. 

So  I  would  say  that  our  diplomacy 
should  be  a  little  more  skillful,  and  not 
so  blundering ;  that  we  should  have  taken 
and  should  take  all  Initiative  and  every 
opportunity  to  get  negotiations  started. 
If  we  have  to  stop  the  bombing  again,  to 
see  if  It  will  work,  let  us  stop  the  bomb- 
ing. If  It  does  not  work,  we  can  always 
start  the  bombing  again.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  the  bombing  does  not  do  us 
much  good.  Even  Secretary  McNamara's 
statements,  if  we  analyze  them  carefully, 
do  not  differ  along  those  lines. 

Let  me  read  from  another  statement 
by  the  Secretai-y.  It  appears  on  page  57 
of  the  hearings: 

Undoubtedly  the  bombings  do  limit  the 
capability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  in- 
filtrate men  and  equipment  into  the  south. 

1  think  just  a  priori  one  could  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  limit 
that  results  is  below  the  level  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  planned  on,  and  In  any  event,  It 
is  not  below  the  level  necessary  to  support 
the  force  in  the  south  at  the  present  time. 

Apparently  Secretary  McNamara  there 
is  saying  that  it  is  just  the  intentions  of 
Hanoi,  and  not  the  bombing,  that  is  cur- 
tailing infiltration  Into  the  south.  They 
just  do  not  want  to  send  any  more  down 
there  at  the  present  time;  and  perhaps 
they  are  wise. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  a  little  more 
skillful  diplomacy  could  be  conducted,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  together  over  the 
negotiating  table,  without  threatening  In 
any  way  the  lives  of  "our  boys  In  the 
jimgles  and  the  elephant  grass,"  as  so 
many  of  my  fellow  Senators  love  poeti- 
cally to  say  from  time  to  time,  when  they 
feel  they  do  not  want  the  bombing 
stopped. 

I  do  not  believe  a  single  additional 
American  boy's  life  would  be  in  jeopardy 
If  we  stopped  the  bombing.  I  could  be 
wrong.  I  do  not  know.  This  must  be 
just  an  individual  judgment.  I  know 
that  former  Senator  Goldwater  said  re- 
cently that  during  the  truce,  the  trucks 
were   bumper   to   bumper   from   North 


Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam,  carrying  ad- 
ditional ammunition  and  materiel  to  kill 
our  boys.  I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
body verified  that  comment,  and  I  would 
be  Interested  to  see  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  during  the  truce,  significant  addi- 
tional supplies  or  men  were  infiltrated 
from  the  north  to  the  south.  Again  I 
say  I  might  be  wrong,  and  I  shall  await 
with  Interest  a  reply  to  that  Inquiry. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  Russian 
mines  and  antiaircraft  are  being  used 
against  our  shipping  and  our  airplanes. 
But  is  this  anything  more  than  the  op- 
posite number  of  our  bombing  and  our 
naval  activity,  and  now  our  mining  of 
the  rivers  of  North  Vietnam?  What  we 
have  to  get  into  our  heads  is  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  natural  ally  of  the  Socialists 
in  North  Vietnam,  to  the  same  extent 
as  we  have  become,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, a  rather  unnatural  ally  of  the  Ky 
government  in  South  Vietnam;  and  to 
the  extent  that  the  two  powers  are  en- 
gaged, of  course,  we  are  going  to  protect 
our  friends.  That  has  been  the  history 
of  alliances  and  warfare  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

The  Senator  says  that  Hanoi  could  stop 
the  bombing  by  stopping  the  infiltration. 
I  wonder  what  the  record  of  infiltration 
has  been  since  the  first  of  this  year.  I 
wait  with  interest  some  figures  on  that. 
It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  averred  that  our 
bombing  had  pretty  well  dried  up  the 
infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  from  the 
north.  Yet,  I  repeat,  highly  responsible 
intelligence  sources  say  that  that  is  not 
so,  and  if  the  infiltration  has  leveled  off, 
as  perhaps  it  has — and  I  should  like  to 
know — I  would  suggest  it  Is  not  because 
of  the  bombing,  but  because  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
decided  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  any 
more  regular  troops  to  the  south. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  welcome  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  It  is  a  temperate 
speech.  It  does  not  wrap  the  flag  around 
anyone.  If  one  makes  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  It 
Is  a  persuasive  speech.  I  agree  with 
much  of  It.  But  I  suggest  it  Ignores  the 
larger  picture  which  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions made  plain  in  their  testimony  a  few 
weeks  ago.  So  I  now  turn  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  that  testimony.  I  believe 
I  have  already  read  into  the  Record 
most  of  what  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Ambas- 
sador Kerman;  but  I  did  not  mention 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  bombing. 

I  quote  from  page  59  of  his  testimony 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  January  30.  Senator 
Cooper  asked  him — and  I  shall  skip  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  comment,  be- 
cause It  Is  Irrelevant: 

Do  you  think  cessation  of  bombing  Is 
worth  the  risk  of  our  taking  It? 

Mr.  Kentjan.  Yes. 

Senator  Cooper.  Moving  toward  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Senator  Cooper,  I  dont  feel 
that  I  am  In  a  position  to  see  all  the  factors 
that  are  Involved  in  this  situation.  There 
arc  no  doubt  some  that  I  can't  Judge  from 
the  information  available  to  me.  Also,  in 
contrast,  apparently,  with  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  criticize  violently  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  Vietnam.  I  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
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faith  In  the  good  will  and  the 
the  people  who  are  guiding  our 

I  feel   that  their  problems  have 
easy  ones.     I  don't  share  the 
they  are  Idiots  to  have  done  what 
done.     I  think   this   has   been   a 
difficult    problem.      They    have 
explanations    for    the    contlnuatloi 
bombing.     I  have  not  been  fully 
by  those  explanations.    Perhaps  I 
perhaps  they  are.    But  It  has 
that  this  Is  a  very  extravagant 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
t^-een  cause  and  effect,  fantastlcalljr 
slve   for   a   relatively   small   result 
certainly  had  adverse  effects  on 
Ion.     And  It  has  required  us 
decline  to  follow  the  very  solemn 
given   us   by   such   people   as  U 
Pope  Paul. 

These  are  not  light  considerations, 

But  in  addition  to  this,  it  has 
own  opinion  here  at  home  In  a  very 
manner. 

And  finally  you  have  the  fact  thak 
administration  admits,  any  operatloii 
sort  is  bound  to  bring  a  certain 
loss  of  Innocent  civilian  life.  Now, 
something  we,  all  of  us,  in  the  llghjt 
own  IdeaJs  and  national  Ideals  and 
feelings  can  only  regret  profoundlj 
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I  interject   that  it  is  not 
cause  of  substantial  loss  of  life 
civiliEins;  it  is  the  cause  of 
loss  of  life  to  American  boys 
flying  the  planes  and  being 
and  killed  or  burned  to  death, 
prisoner  and  perhaps  tortured, 
cost  is  even  greater,  in  my  book 
Ambassador  Kennan's  statemerit 
cates. 

The  Ambassador  continues : 

So  for  all  these  reasons.  It  seems  to 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
this  operation  must  continue. 

I   would   not   like   to   risk  the 
that  If  we  were  to  stop  doing  It  ther^ 
immediately  be  some  reciprocal  actio  a 
by  Ho  or   by   the   Russians.     I  donjt 
whether  there  would  or  wouldn't. 

Neither  do  I. 
He  continued: 

I  personally  would  feel  more  comtortable 
about  our  position,  whether  there  was  or 
whether  there  wasn't. 

Then  Senator  Cooper  said,  to  para- 
phrase his  statement,  "I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  these  imponderables,  qither," 
and  continued: 

But    even    knowing    all,    these    questions 
cannot  be  answered,  yet  the  hope  o' 
tlatlons  could  make  It  worthwhile  tp 
the  effort. 

Mr.  Kennam.  Yes;  the  answer  Is  Affirma- 
tive. 

I  turn  now  to  the  testimony  df  Am- 
bassador Reischauer,  who  testified  on 
January  31.  For  the  record,  this  Is  Am- 
bassador Edwin  O.  Reischauei}  who 
served  in  Japan  with  such  distinction 
for  many  years,  and  is  now  back  In  this 
country  as  a  professor  at  Hfirvard 
University.  i 

Senator  Case  asked  him.  as  quoted  on 
page  56,  a  question  which  referred  to 
escalation  and  the  dangers  in  It  and 
the  dangers  of  the  bombing.  The  i Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cas^I  ex- 
pressed his  personal  concern  aboUt  the 
bombing.  I 

The  Ambassador  replied : 
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My    observation    is    that    the    dan 


eBC&Iatlon  are  the  ones  that  press  u  K>n  us 


serlopsness  of  for  the  moment,  but  the  other  one  might 
be  very,  very  serious,  and  I  was  really  argu- 
ing against  these  two  possibilities. 

I  do  not  have  any  good  solution  to  the 
present  war  In  Vietnam,  as  no  one  else  has. 
We  do  not  really  know.  I  would  tend  to 
agree  with  your  view  that  our  hope  of  bring. 
Ing  about  negotiations  and  forcing  the  other 
person  to  the  table  by  hitting  him  harder, 
by  search  and  kill,  which  has  not  been  too 
successful,  particularly  by  bombing  In  the 
north,  that  these  hopes  have  been  proved 
to  be  wrong. 

With  that,  I  thoroughly  agree. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
by  the  Ambassador: 

Psychologically,  I  think,  they  go  against 
fundamental  feelings.  Remember  the  chip 
on  the  shoulder  that  any  Asian  has  against 
us.  The  harder  we  push  the  more  he  wants 
to  resist.  This  Is  not  the  way  to  get  him  to 
the  table.  I  think  we  have  much  more  hope 
of  getting  a  negotiated  settlement  by  getting 
hold  of  the  population  In  the  south  through 
a  clear  and  hold  type  of  poUcy,  particularly 
In  the  delta  areas,  and  putting  our  greatest 
effort  Into  trying  to  bring  peace,  stability, 
and  eventually  a  buildup  in  those  areas. 

I  state  my  disagreement  with  the  com- 
mitment of  American  troops  into  the 
delta.  I  have  already  stated  earlier  this 
afternoon  why  I  do  not  agree  with  Am- 
bassador Reischauer  in  that  regard. 

The  statement  of  Ambassador  Rei- 
schauer continues : 

Actually,  one  reason  for  not  bombing  the 
north  or  for  ttylng  to  find  a  way  to  de- 
escalate  that  bombing,  aside  from  the  very 
high  p>olltlcal  costs  we  have  paid  around 
the  world  for  this  particular  p>ollcy,  Is  a  psy- 
chological one.  I  think  It  would  be  easier 
for  the  other  side  to  try  to  find  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  when  we  are  no  longer 
doing  that  to  them,  and  in  that  sense  It 
would  be  a  step  toward  negotiation. 

With  that,  I  thoroughly  agree. 

Ambassador  Reischauer  undertook  to 
state  the  propositions  on  which  to  base 
our  Pacific  policy.  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  them,  and  since 
they  have  pertinence  to  the  pending 
measure  and  to  the  amendments  which  I 
propose  to  offer  tomorrow,  I  should  like 
to  read  them  into  the  Record.  They  ap- 
pear at  page  8  of  Ambassador  Reiscliau- 
er's  testimony.  The  title  is:  "Proposi- 
tions on  V.'hich  To  Base  Our  Pacific  Pol- 
icy." 

It  reads: 

Returning  to  the  other  Asian  lands,  I 
should  like  to  put  forward,  on  the  basis  of 
the  broad  concepts  discussed  above,  a  few 
general  propositions,  as  indicative  of  the 
fundamental  directions  In  which  we  should 
be  trying  to  move  over  the  years  ahead.  I 
cannot  In  the  format  of  this  brief  presenta- 
tion explore  these  propositions  fully,  but  I 
believe  they  are  concepts  which  should  be 
studied  carefully.  Stated  bluntly  and  with 
a  minimum  of  Justification  or  explanation, 
these  propositions  are: 

1.  We  should  seek  to  minimize  our  military 
Involvement  and  military  commitments  In 
Asia,  because  our  vital  interests  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  threatened  In  most  of  Asia,  because 
our  type  of  military  strength  Is  not  very  ef- 
fective In  meeting  subversion  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  which  are  the  chief  threats  to  the 
stability  of  most  Asian  countries,  and  because 
our  military  presence  Is  likely  to  stir  up  antl- 
Amerlcan  reactions  and  have  other  Influences 
adverse  to  our  long-range  Interests. 

It  was  heartening  to  me,  who.  In  my 
really  quite  humble  way,  have  been  try- 
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ing  to  think  through  these  problems  for 
several  years  now,  to  find  Ambassador 
Reischauer  saying  so  much  better  than 
I  could  have  said  it  exactly  what  I  had 
come  to  believe. 

His  second  point  is : 

We  should  not  try  to  Induce  most  Asian 
countries  to  aline  themselves  formally  with 
us,  since  such  alinements  do  not  add  to  our 
security  and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  effective 
In  giving  them  security  as  their  own  unfet- 
tered nationalism  and,  possibly,  regional 
groupings  of  like-minded  countries.  Far 
more  useful,  both  to  the  security  of  most 
Asian  nations  and  to  our  own,  are  multi- 
lateral Involvements  of  these  states  with  one 
another  and  with  all  the  developed  nations. 

We  tried  to  do  that  in  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  we  failed.  It  was  not  an 
effective  instrument  for  Asia  then  and  it 
is  not  now.  We  may  be  a  long  way  from 
being  able  to  create  that  kind  of  detente 
or  line  between  south  Asian  countries. 
However,  I  suggest  that  the  initiative 
should  come  from  them  and  not  from  us, 
and  perhaps  that  was  the  trouble  with 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  that  we  tried  to  jam 
it  down  their  throats  and  It  did  not  work. 

I  see  China  as  a  stirring  and  effective 
nationalism  along  with  a  number  of 
Asian  countries:  Malaysia,  Indonesia. 
ThaJand,  and  the  Philippines.  They 
seem  now  to  be  coming  together  in  an 
arrangement  among  themselves  which 
perhaps — but  only  perhaps — we  should 
be  prepared  to  support  by  air  and  naval 
power  from  the  island  chain  I  referred 
to  earlier  this  afternoon  and  perhaps— 
but  only  perhaps— by  very  substantial 
economic  aid. 

I  have  a  fear  that  our  very  useful  for- 
eign aid  program — and  I  have  been  one 
of  the  relatively  few  Senators  who  have 
been  strongly  in  support  of  it — is  being 
distorted  by  the  enormous  emphasis 
placed  on  economic  aid  to  Vietnam  in 
contradistinction  to  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries which,  in  my  opinion,  need  it  far 
more  and  where,  were  it  dispersed,  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
would  be  much  better  protected.  I  refer 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  where 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  seems  to  be  fal- 
tering to  some  extent,  and  necessarily 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  Turkey  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Greece,  Taiwan,  and  perhaps 
Korea,  speaking  in  economic  but  not  in 
military  terms. 

Ambassador  Relschauer's  third  point 
is: 

We  should  not  sponsor  political,  social, 
or  economic  change  In  Asian  countries, 
though  we  should  be  responsive  to  requests 
from  them  for  aid  in  carrying  out  such 
changes  whenever  we  Judge  that  these 
changes  would  help  In  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  these  countries  and  that  our  aid 
could  usefully  contribute  to  this  end.  We 
run  serious  and  unwarranted  dangers  when 
we  take  the  Initiative  In  sponsoring  Im- 
portant Internal  changes  In  Asian  lands  or 
when  our  Influence  becomes  so  preponderant 
that  we  assume  responsibility  for  the  exist- 
ence or  natiire  of  a  regime.  Such  situations 
are  all  too  likely  to  produce  serious  friction 
between  our  well-meaning  efforts  and  their 
nationalism. 

If  I  could  put  that  eloquent  state- 
ment in  blunter  terms.  I  would  say  that 
we  should  mind  our  own  business.  We 
should  not  offer  our  i>artlcular  brand 
of  Idealism  to  those  who  do  not  ask 
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for  It.  However,  If  we  are  asked  and 
the  request  Is  sensible  and  In  the  best 
Interest  of  ourselves  and  the  asking  coun- 
try, we  should  then  show  that  com- 
passion and  good  Samaritanism  which  Is 
so  large  a  part  of  the  American  attitude 
toward  the  world  during  the  history  of 
our  Republic. 
The  Ambassador's  fourth  point  is: 
We  should  not  seek  to  play  the  role  of 
leader  In  Asia,  rallying  allies  to  our  policies, 
but  should  attempt  to  withdraw  to  the  role 
of  a  friendly  outside  supporter  of  Individual 
or  collective  Asian  initiatives.  In  such  a 
role,  we  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give 
effective  aid  to  Asian  countries  than  when 
we  assume  the  leadership  ourselves. 

I  quote  from  page  9: 

However,  unless  we  have  guiding  proposi- 
tions of  this  type  clearly  In  mind,  we  can- 
not take  steps  In  the  right  direction  when 
opportunity  does  offer,  and  we  run  the  risk 
of  wandering  even  further  afield  from  them. 

I  now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Henry 
Steele  Commager  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject 
"Changing  American  Attitudes  Toward 
Foreign  Policy."  Mr.  Commager  testi- 
fied on  Monday,  February  20,  of  this  year. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  asked  this  question: 

I  would  like  to  have  your  analysis  of  the 
proposal  recently  made  that,  as  I  understand 
It  that,  the  United  States  would  stop  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  of  North  Vietnam,  If  North 
Vietnam  would  cease  supplying  her  soldiers 
and  sending  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
her  soldiers,  her  armies,  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Commager  replied  in  terms  of  a 
letter  he  had  written  a  few  days  earlier 
to  the  New  York  Times,  expressing  his 
views  on  the  bombing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1967] 

Bomb  Pause  Abgument  Challenged 
To  THE  EnrroR : 

In  his  authoritative  statement  (Feb.  9) 
of  the  United  States  position  on  halting  the 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  Secretary  Rusk 
emphasized  what  has  now  become  the  central 
thesis  of  the  American  position:  no  bombing 
pause  unless  there  Is  a  reciprocal  pause  in 
North  Vietnamese  "infiltration."  The  Ad- 
ministration is  by  now  so  bemused  with  this 
arg\mient  that  it  advances  It  as  If  It  were  an 
axiom  that  cannot  be  challenged.  But  the 
two  activities — bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  movement  of  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam, are  neither  reciprocal  nor  comparable. 

During  the  past  three  years  or  so  the 
United  States  has  "infiltrated"  something 
over  four  hundred  thousand  troop)s  Into 
South  Vietnam;  North  Vietnam  has  "infil- 
trated" perhaps  one-third  or  one-fourth  this 
number.  On  top  of  our  troop  build-up, 
which  more  than  matches  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, we  have  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  bombing,  and  now  rain  down  upon  Viet- 
nam more  bombs  than  we  dropped  on  Ger- 
many or  Japan  during  any  year  of  the  great 
war. 

COMPARABLE    ACTION 

The  equivalent  of  a  halt  to  the  bombing 
is  not  a  halt  to  North  Vietnamese  "Infiltra- 
tion." Such  a  halt  would  be  logically 
matched  by  a  comparable  halt  to  the  build- 
up and  supply  of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Secretary  Rusk  complained  that  North  Viet- 
nam  took   advantage   of   our   two  previous 


bombing  pauses  to  continue  its  "infiltra- 
tion." But  surely  so  did  we.  Indeed,  all 
the  evidence  which  we  have  suggests  that 
during  these  pauses  our  own  build-up  went 
on  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  North  Viet- 
namese's. 

The  idea,  so  assiduously  propagated,  that  If 
we  halted  the  bombing  we  would  somehow  be 
left  naked  to  the  enemy.  Is  unworthy  of  the 
spokesman  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  The  Joint  United  States-South  Viet- 
namese forces  outnumber  the  Joint  Vletcong- 
North  Vietnamese  forces  by  something  like 
three  to  one;  their  superiority  in  arms  and 
equipment  and  all  material  of  war  Is  Incom- 
parably greater. 

To  halt  the  bombing  would  not  put  Ameri- 
can soldiers  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  but 
might  restore,  for  a  moment,  a  faint  sem- 
blance of  parity  between  these  contending 
forces.  If,  as  seems  clear,  this  Is  the  price 
of  peace  negotiations.  It  Is  a  price  we  can 
well  afford  to  pay.     [Editorial  Feb.  14] 

Henry  Steele  CkiMMACER. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  February  9,  1967. 

(The  writer  i3  Winthrop  H.  Smith,  Profes- 
sor of  American  History  at  Amherst  College.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Commager  continued : 

I  do  not.  In  fact,  think  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  cessation  of  bombing  Is  a  cessation  of 
Infiltration  from  the  North.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  continue  our  Infiltration  and  have 
done  so  from  the  beginning. 


Let  us  remember  that  we  are  a  foreign 
power  in  Vietnam,  and  that  North  Viet- 
nam at  least  has  the  excuse  that  they 
are  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  country- 
men, however  we  may  deplore  the  way 
their  countrymen  are  acting. 

Mr.  Commager  continued : 

The  fact  is  that  we  continue  our  Infiltration 
and  have  done  so  from  the  beginning;  that 
although  we  do  not  use  this  word,  it  is  a 
loaded  word,  we  have,  in  effect,  Infiltrated 
something  like  450,000  soldiers  to  Vietnam 
to,  perhaps  100,000  I  suspect  less,  from  North 
Vietnam  Into  the  south. 

Mr.  Commager's  suspicions  are  correct, 
according  to  the  best  figures  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  able 
to  furnish  me.  Infiltration  Into  the 
south  was  48.000  last  year — with  the  pos- 
sibility of  26.000  more — and  26,000  for 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Statistics  of  Troop 
Strength,  Infiltration,  and  Numbers 
Killed  in  Action,"  complied  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Statislics  on  troop  strength,  infiltration,  and  numbers  killed  in  action,  1960-66,  compiled 

from  Department  of  Defense  data 

(Some  figures  have  been  rounded  off] 


End  of  year- 

- 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1066 

1966 

1.  U.S.  forces 

80D 

3,000 

11,000 

16,000 

23,000 

184.000 

1,369 

571,000 

11.243 
22,400 

'260,000 

35,436 
26,000 

'454,000 

U.S.  forces  killed  in  action  (267  total, 
1961  through  1964) 

6,008 

2.  South  Vietnam's  forces  (natlonalmlU- 

248,000 
2,223 

306,000 
4.004 

385.000 
4.457 

397,000 
5,665 

514,000 
7,457 

620,000 

3.  South  Vietnamese  forces  killed  in  ac- 
tion   

9.469 

52.600 

5.  Vietcong    and    North    Vietnamese 

36,000 

6,660 
4,600 

63.000 

12.133 
6,300 

79,000 

21,158 
12,900 

92,000 

20,576 
8,000 

126,000 

16,785 
12,400 

«  275, 000 

6.  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
killed  In  action -. 

55.000 

7.  Infiltrations  from  the  north 

•48,000 

'  Includes  35,000  U.S.  forces  In  Thailand  and  36,000  In  naval  forces  operating  in  Vietnam  area. 

2  Does  not  include  paramilitary/security  forces. 

'  26,000  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

<  45,000  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

» Total  for  "confirmed"  and  "probable."    An  additional  26,000  are  listed  as  "possible." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Com- 
mager continues: 

We  have  have  built  up  ovur  supplies,  our 
materiel,  all  of  these  things,  throughout  the 
last  three  years  at  our  various  bombing 
pauses.  We  continue  our  btilld-up.  we  con- 
tinue our  Infiltration  of  soldiers. 

It  seems  to  me  most  unfair  to  ask  the 
other  side  to  stop  what  they  are  doing  while 
we  continue  that.  The  quid  pro  quo  for 
cessation  of  Inflltratlon  is  a  cessation  of  our 
own  build-up.  The  bombing  Is  an  extra,  as 
it  were.  We  latmched  It  rather  late  in  the 
day.  It  now  seems  to  have  gone  on  forever, 
but  It  did  not  go  on  up  until  1965. 

We  launched  It  rather  late  In  the  day.  and 
the  proper  relationship,  a  proper  basis,  I 
think,  for  a  discussion,  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, which  might  lead  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  that  we  stop  bombing  and  then 
that  both  sides,  if  possible,  stop  inflltratlng, 
fighting,  any  kind  of  build-up. 

If  the  North  Insists  on  continuing  Its 
build-up,  we  would  continue  our  build-up 
as  we  now  have  a  three-to-one  majority  In 
soldiers  against  the  other  side,  and  probably 
a  ten-to-one  superiority  In  arms  and  arma- 
ments   of   all    kinds,    and   the   comparable 


build-up  would  not  be  a  serious  drawback 
for  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  notion  that  we  would 
somewhat  be  left  naked  to  our  enemies  If 
we  stopped  bombing  the  North  Is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

So  that  I  do  not  see  there  any  serious 
danger.  I  think  it  Is  clear,  and  it  grows 
Increasingly  clear,  with  every  statement  that 
comes  from  us. 

There  was  a  letter  In  the  Post  today  from 
Canada  on  this  matter.  It  grows  increas- 
ingly clear  that  there  was  some  kind  of 
signal  from  the  North  If  we  would.  In  fact, 
stop  bombing  for  awhile,  perhaps  steps  could 
be  taken  for  discussions.  This  Is  a  matter, 
of  course,  about  which  no  layman  has  any 
accurate  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Commager.  It  was  brilliant  and,  to 
me,  absolutely  persuasive.  His  state- 
ment is  a  long  one — too  long,  I  believe, 
to  place  in  the  Record.  The  colloquy 
with  various  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  even  longer. 
But  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
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Conunager  with  great  eloquence  is  sub- 
stantlaUy  the  point  of  view  I  hfve  ad- 
vanced on  the  floor  of  the  Senite  this 
afternoon.    I  concur  in  his  comments, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  get  copiefe  of  his 
statement  from  the  Committee  pn  For- 
eign Relations.    I  woxild  urge  1|hem,  if 
they  feel  so  inclined,  to  read  the  ^olloquy 
also  because  to  me  the  Commager  state- 
ment is  a  brilliant  rebuttal  of  the  policy 
this   administration   is  followinig   both 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  and  China  and, 
indeed,  with  respect  to  all  of  Southeast 
Asia — I  will  go  even  further  and  say: 
the  policy  we  are  following  with  respect 
to  this  constantly  shrinking  one  world, 
concerning    which    the    Senatqr    from 
Washington    [Mr.    Jackson]    addressed 
himself  in  his  speech  last  weeki. 

The  title  of  Professor  Conlmager's 
testimony  is  "Changing  Americin  Atti- 
tudes Toward  Foreign  PoUcy.'  I  think 
he  rendered  a  great  educational  service 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rtelations, 
I  hope  to  the  Senate,  and  I  hode  to  the 
coimtry,  because  his  primary  I  concept 
was  that  the  cold  war  can  be  ended;  that 
international  cooperation  can  bt  substi- 
tuted for  international  conflict;  that 
Vietnam  is  merely  a  sympton^  of  the 
need  to  turn  toward  a  detente  ^ith  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  offer  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Communist  Chilia,  even 
though  we  know  that  that  hand!  will  not, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  be  accepted; 
to  build  those  bridges  between  East  and 
West,  about  which  President  Johnson 
spoke  so  eloquently  in  his  October  7  ad- 
dress; and  at  least  to  give  the  ICommu- 
nists  a  chance  to  satisfy  us  that  they 
know  that  their  future  as  well  ate  our  fu- 
ture depends  on  peace,  not  war;|that  war 
in  the  modern  world  settles  nothing,  but 
exacerbates  hate  that  can  last  j  for  gen- 
erations. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  around  the  18th 
or  19th  of  November  last.  l|o  go  to 
Poland.  The  Poles  have  a  \|onderful 
sense  of  humor.  They  are  a]  brilUant 
people.  They  have  been  devastated  and 
ravaged  through  the  centurlefe  by  the 
Germans,  the  Austrians.  and  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  independence  ancj  freedom 
have  been  taken  away  from  th^.  They 
have  come  back,  they  have  bouiiced  back 
strongly,  to  become  an  indepeiident  na- 
tion again.  , 

They  still  have  a  sense  or  humor. 
There  is  a  story  going  around  Warsaw  to 
the  effect  that  Adenauer,  Gromyko,  and 
Khrushchev  all  died  and,  believe  it  or 
not.  they  went  to  heaven.  Tliat  is  the 
unbelievable  part  of  the  stort.  When 
they  got  there,  St.  Peter  greeted  them 
cordially.  This,  I  think.  Is  a^so  some- 
what unlikely.  He  said  to  thmn.  "Gen- 
tlemen. I  give  each  of  you  bne  wish. 
What  you  want  will  be  granted."  He 
then  asked  Adenauer  to  state!  his  wish. 
Adenauer  said,  "I  want  to  Mil  all  the 
Russians."  Khrushchev  said.  1*1  want  to 
kill  all  the  Germans."  St.  Pefer  said  to 
Gromyko,  "What  do  you  want?"  Well, 
said  Gromyko,  "Are  you  really  going  to 
grant  these  desires  of  my  colleagues? 
This  is  not  a  very  Christian  th^g  to  do." 
St.  Peter  said.  "That  is  true,  j  They  are 
harsh  requests,  but  I  have  give*  my  word 
and,  therefore.  I  will,  at  the  J-equest  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  kill  all!  the  Rus- 
sians.   I  will,  at  the  request  df  Premier 


Khrushchev,  kill  all  Germans.  What  do 
you  want,  Mr.  Gromyko?"  Gromyko 
said,  "Under  those  circimistances,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

This  story  gives  an  idea  of  the  hatred 
which  stUl  infests  Europe.  We  are 
building  up  hatreds  of  our  own  in  Asia 
today.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the 
hatred  between  ourselves  and  the  Japa- 
nese ended  so  quickly,  and  that  the  ha- 
tred between  ourselves  and  the  Germans 
ended  so  quickly.  There  never  really 
was  much  hatred  between  us  and  the 
ItaUans.  To  me  it  is  almost  Impossible 
to  hate  an  ItaUan.  I  do  not  know  how 
one  can  do  it. 

We  have  substituted  hatred  for  com- 
munism and  it  has  become  nationalistic. 
So  many  hate  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese,  and  they  are  not  going  to  go 
away.  St.  Peter  is  not  going  to  act  on 
that  basis  when  President  Johnson  goes 
to  heaven,  as  I  am  sure  he  will.  We  bet- 
ter learn  to  get  along  with  it  and  sub- 
stitute, if  we  can,  those  lines  I  have  re- 
cited so  many  times,  "International  co- 
operation for  international  conflict." 

I  wish  to  refer  to  four  other  extraordi- 
narily fine  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  first  of  which  was  Lt.  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin: 


In  dismissing  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  be- 
gin where  I  left  off  before  this  Committee 
last  year.  I  virged  then  that  we  not  expand 
our  forces  beyond  those  then  committed, 
which  were  on  the  order  of  275,000  troops, 
pointing  out  that  we  possessed  powerful 
military  enclaves;  complexes  of  sea  and  air 
power  from  which  we  could  conduct  opera- 
tions as  necessary  to  pacify  that  coimtry. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  was  asked 
to  state  my  views  to  the  Committee  in  writ- 
ing on  bombing  and  I  wrote,  in  part,  the 
following ; 

"I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  that 
the  nature  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  Is  q\ilte 
different  than,  for  example,  that  of  World 
War  II.  Basic  to  the  struggle  In  Vietnam 
Is  internal  civil  strife.  Our  military  efforts, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  toward  winning 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  retaining 
that  of  those  who  are  fighting  with  us.  It 
follows  that  bombing  attacks  Intended  to 
achieve  psychological  Impact  through  the 
killing  of  noncombatants  is  unquestionably 
wrong.  Likewise  the  attack  of  targets  near 
areas  highly  populated  by  civilians,  where 
civilians  are  likely  to  be  the  casualties.  Is 
also  militarily  as  well  as  morally  wrong." 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  those  views  today. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  caused  considerable  civilian  cas- 
ualties, have  not  stopped  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  South,  and  have  aroused  the  ill  wlU  of 
people  throughout  the  world 


Mr.  President.  I  was  quoting  from 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  typewritten  tran- 
script of  the  comments  of  General  Gav- 
in. He  reiterated  on  pages  45,  46,  and  47 
his  objections  to  the  bombing  and  his 
reasons  for  believing  it  should  cease. 

On  page  50  he  said: 

One  gets  uneasy,  If  you  read  carefully 
what  has  been  said  about  bombing,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  midst  of  the  Lunar  truce.  We 
said  that  they  had  shipped  35,000  tons  of 
supplies  down  south,  and  therefore  they 
violated  the  truce.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  a 
thoughtful  person  this  means,  "We  are  giv- 
ing you  a  warning  now;  we  are  not  going  to 
go  beyond  the  pre-truce,"  and  I  say  this  be- 
cause they  could  not  possibly  know  what  was 
35  or  350.000  tons  of  troop-supplies  and 
this  suggests  that  we  stopped  all  movement 


to  the  theater  in  the  mld-Paclflc  and  every 
place  else  of  supplies  and  troops  and  stopped 
all  movement  to  the  border  of  our  own 
troops,  you  see,  wherever  the  confrontation 
occurred,  which  of  course  was  not  so,  and 
besides  in  the  preceding  truce  we  flew  re- 
connaissance missions  that  the  Vietnamese 
could  not  tell  from  a  bomber  I  am  sure  or 
an  airplane  carrying  weapons,  so  that  this 
announcement  in  Itself  was  a  suggestion  to 
me  of  more — of  there  being  more  behind  the 
statement  than  the  statement  Itself  said. 

I  do  not— I  And  it  difficult  to  beUeve  all 
the  things  that  are  being  said  about  bomb- 
ing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Reischauer,  Commager,  Ken- 
nan,  and  Gavin  that  the  bombing  is 
counterproductive  and  that  It  is  a  de- 
terrent to  efforts  to  get  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  in- 
effective and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  it 
should  be  stopped,  at  least  long  enough 
for  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  table  if  we 
hold  our  hand  for  at  least  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  General  Gavin's  state- 
ment. It  appears  on  pages  16  and  17 
of  the  typewritten  transcript.  It  is  the 
most  eloquent  statement  that  any  of  the 
witnesses  made  for  the  need  for  a  dif- 
ferent foreign  policy.  General  Gavin 
spoke  on  the  conflicts  between  U.S. 
capability  and  foreign  commitment.  He 
said  at  the  end: 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sunamary,  I  recom- 
mend that  we  bring  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
to  an  end  as  quickly  and  reasonably  as  we 
can   that  we  devote  those  vast  expenditures 
of  our  national  resources  to  dealing  with  our 
domestic  problems;  that  we  make  a  massive 
attack  on  the  problems  of  education,  hous- 
ing   economic  opportunity,  lawlessness,  and 
environmental  pollution;    that   we  increase 
the  support  of  all  peaceful  measures  with  our 
neighbors;  that  this  include  a  thorough  eval- 
uation  of   our   aid   program:    that  we  seek 
peaceful  relations  and  closer  economic  ties 
with  the  Eastern  bloc  of  nations.    To  accom- 
plish this,  I  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
ratification     of     the     Consular    Convention 
should  be  accomplished  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  East-West  trade  should 
be  encouraged  and  supported.    With  an  im- 
proving society  at  home  and  an  outgoing  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  problems  abroad, 
we  shall  have  no  fear  whatsoever  for  our 
own  place  in  history,  for  there  is  a  quality 
of  greatness  in  the  American  Revolution  that 
is  yet  to  be  realized,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  quality  that  Is  exportable. 

Mr  President,  that  completes  the  ma- 
terial which  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  preliminary  to  calling  up  my 
amendments  tomorrow,  unless  others 
wish  to  speak  before  the  amendments  are 
called  up. 

At  that  time  I  expect  to  speak  again, 
although  more  briefly,  on  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  our  poUcy  In  Vietnam,  what 
the  war  is  costing  us,  not  only  In  dollars 
and  lives  and  the  balance  of  payments, 
but  also  the  postponement  or  abandon- 
ment of  domestic  programs,  which  in  my 
opinion  should  have  a  higher  priority,  i 
have  entitled  this  speech,  "What  Price 

What  are  we  paying  for  the  elusive 
hope  of  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam 
which  might  conceivably  result  In  one 
more  "Hurrah"? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


February  27,  1967 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
February  28. 1967.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  27,  1967: 

In  the  Mabine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Abene,  Charles  P.  Armltage,  George  L. 

Abrams,  David  P.  Arnold,  Billy  T. 

Abrams,  Joseph  C.        Arnold,  Everett  C. 
Ackerson,  George  T.      Arnold,  Richard  E. 
Ackley,  Gordon  E.,  Jr.  Arocha,  Julius 
Acosta,  Louis  Arthur,  Robert  J. 

Acosta,  Raymond,  Jr.   Ascher,  Charles  J. 
Adams,  Joe  E.  Ash,  George  J. 

Adams,  John  W.  Asher,  James  P. 

Adams.  Norbert  H.        Ashley,  Calvin  H. 
Adams,  Richard  W.       Astle.  John  C. 
Adams.  Robert  L.  Atiles,  Louis  C,  Jr. 

Adams,  William  T.        Atkins,  Darrell  R. 
Adklns,  Jimmle  L.         Atkinson,  William  T., 
Adler,  Sidney  S.,  Jr.  Jr. 

Aggers.  Dean  R.  Atwood,  Robert  E.,  Sr. 

Aguayo.  Ernest  M.         Avellino,  Michael  J. 
Ahlers,  Richard  M.       Await.  Marshall  L. 
Ah  Sue.  Prank  L.  Axllne.  Robert  L. 

Alnsworth,  James  J.      Ayers.  Rodney  F. 
Albert,  Bruce  M.  Aylward,  George  P. 

Albright,  Thomas  E.      Azarlan,  Harry  K. 
Albright,  Walter  L.        Babers,  Henry  D, 
Alexander,  Richard  E,  Bablneau,  Raymond 
Allen,  Carl,  Jr.  O.,  Jr. 

Allen,  James  M.  Bache,  Terrance  W. 

Allen,  James  P.  Bachsteln,  Robert  L. 

Allen,  Kenneth  E.         Backus,  WUUam  E.. 
Allen,  Lloyd,  Jr.  Jr. 

Allen,  Raymond  K.       Bacon.  Gerald  C. 
Allen,  Thomas  V.  Baer,  Robert  A. 

AUum,  Phillip  D.  Baeza,  Bernard  J. 

Althoff,  Otto  T.  H..  in  Bagby.  Richard  A. 
Alvarez,  George  L.  Baggett.  Listen  D. 
Alvarez,  Juan  C.  Bagley,  David  L. 

Amberson,  WUUam  D.  Bailey,  Barry  H. 
Ambort,  Ernest  G.         Bailey,  George  H. 
Ambrose,  Ronald  S.      Bailey,  Ralph  J. 
Amlck,  Dewey  E.  Bailey,  Robert  E. 

Amos,  Henry  D.,  Jr.       Bailey,  Wlllard  E. 
Andelln,  Marvin  R.       Balrd.  Jerry  K. 
Anderson.  Byron  A.      Baker.  Clyde  L. 
Anderson,  Carl  W.         Baker,  George  W. 
Anderson,  Charles  P.    Baker,  Michael  L. 
Anderson,  Douglas  E.    Baker,  Paul  R. 
Anderson,  Jack  H.         Baker,  Robert  C. 
Anderson,  John  H.        Baker.  Vance 
Anderson.  Joseph  C.     Balderree.  Theodore 
Anderson,  Lawrence  R.     q. 
Anderson,  Melvln  L.     Half  anz,  Duane  A. 
Anderson,  "O"  "V."      Balius,  Ronald  A. 
Anderson,  Perry  B.        Ball,  Richard  A. 
Anderson,  Robert  C,    Ballance,  Orval  C. 

Jr-  Ballance,  Samuel  M. 

Anderson,  Terrence  E.  Balske,  Ronald  E. 
Anderson,  Thomas  M.  Banaszek,  Edward  A. 
Anderson,  Wilbur  L.     Bancroft,  Paul  P. 
Anderson,  William  A.  Bangs,  William  L. 
Annls,  James  E.  Banks,  Charles  D. 

Anselmo,  Salvatore       Banks  Don 
Anthony,  WllUam  J.     Bj^jtlMn,  Ervin  R., 
Anti,  Rajmiond  L.  . 

Antle,  Gayle  „  "'f.'      tt      i^  t    t 

Appleby.  William  L.     barber,  Harold  J    Jr. 
Aragon,  Gerald  P.         Barber,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Arango,  Gerardo  Bare,  Boyd  B. 

Ardollno,  Gavin  C.       Barfleld,  Ernest 
Arendale,  John  L.         Bargnrstock.  Glenn  C 


Barkhouse.  Walter  E.  Bentson,  Roy  B. 

Barkley,  Roy  T.  Benz,  Anthony  B. 

Barksdale,  Dennis  Bequette,   Bobby  P. 

Barnes,  Glen  E.  Berdine,  Virgil  M. 

Barnes.  James  M.  Beresford,   Eugene  H. 

Barnes,  Robert  J.  Berger,  Donald  J. 

Barnes,  William  P.  Berger.  PaiU  A. 

Bar nett,  James  W.  Berger,  Roger  J. 

Barnett,  Wlndle  W.  Bergerson,  John  P. 

Barnett,  Robert  K.  Berglund,   Alfred  C. 

Baronet,  Lee  N.  Berkey,   Kenneth  W. 

Barrer,  Harold  B.  Berkhelser,  Stephen 
Barriteau,  Bradley  E.  R- 

Barrow,  Bonie  P.  Berrey,   Charles  H. 

Barry,  James  M.  Berry.  Thomas   A 

Barry.  Lawrence  E.  Berryman,   CecU  B. 

Bartell,  Harold  E.  Bersano,   Bernard  L 

Bartlett,  Donlce  R.  Bershinsky,  George  V . 
Bartlett,  Francis  E.,  Jr.  BertagnoUl.  William 
Bartlett,  James  N.  ^• 


Bartley,  James  H. 


Berton,  Calvin  J. 


Bartley!  Charles  M.         Bethune,  Donald   E^ 
Bartolomeo,     Clarence   Beukema,  Donald  R. 
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Barton,  Charles  R.  l^^^'';,"°'"ff^^A    , 

Barton.  Richard  L.  Beveridge.  Albert  J., 

Baschnagel,  Walter  T.  „//-„^„„    .,,_  ^ 

Bash,  Robert  C.  „^^V  ^^     i         '* 

Basham,  Benjamin  E.  IfTJ^^y-  ^^'^^JT^  ^• 

Bass,  Charles  M.  Bl*)le    Hubert  D. 

Bass.  Henry  S.  ?!°"°"*'wTn,°°'^A  ^• 

Bass,  Louis  M.  5^P"' J^l^i'^  ^• 

Bassett,  James  V.  ^  gl".  David  P. 
Bassett,  Irving  A.,  Jr.     BOil"-  Spencer  O. 

Bastyr,  Michael  J.  ^    f '  °^°T  ^». 

Bate^,  Joseph  P.  ^^  ^l''  ^^ert  M^ 

Bates,  John  L.  ?      ''^''J^^"^*"  I" 

Bates,  Ralph  S.  ^  lllpp,  Norman  K. 

Batha,  Prank  M.,  Jr.  ^I'^'^f"-  "^°5^  ^-      „ 

Bau,  WllUam  P.  Binghani^Thomas  P. 

Bauer,  John  W.  Bishoff,  Franklm  R. 

Baughman,  WllUam  O.  Bishop,  Francis  A. 

Baum,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.  Bishop.  John  W. 

Baumbach.  Richard  R.  BJornaas,  Forrest  R. 

Baumgardner.     Janna  Black.  Jerry  C. 

jj  Black,  William  E. 

Baurle,  Robert  E.  Blair.  Howard  M..  Jr. 

Bausemer,  Francis  J.  Blake,  James  T. 

Baxley,  Eugene  L.  Blake,  Mason  O. 

Bayse,  Daniel  L.  Blanchette,  Robert  O. 

Beadle,  Conrad  M.  Bland,  Robert  W. 

Beal,  Rodney  A.  Bland,  Thomas  M. 

Bean,  Theodore  T.  Blank,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Beasley,  Robert  E.  Blanton,  Jerry  M. 

Beasock,  Kenneth  U.  Blaylock.  Philip  W. 

Beatty,  Robert  E.  Bledsoe,  John  D. 

Bechtel,  Marvin  H.  Bledsoe,  Otis  W. 

Beck,  Benjamin  W.  Blessing,  LeRoy  E. 

Beck,  Bobby  L.  Blevlns,  "L"  "D" 

Beck,  WllUam  O.  Blocker.  BiUy  R. 

Becker,  Edgar  L.  Blott,  William 

Beebe,  Daniel  L.  Blount,  Earl  C.  Jr. 

Beggs,  Bernard  P.  Blount.  John  L.,  Jr. 

Begor,  George  L.  Bloxom,  Ray  L. 

Beier,  John  C.  Bly,  Oscar  E. 

BeUlng,  Francis  J.,  Jr.  Blyzes,  OrvlUe  N. 

Belanger,  Durham  J.  Boatwrlght,  Dave  E. 

Belcher,  Travis  E.  Bobb,  John  T. 
BeUgottl,  Augustus  D.  Bobblo,  Leonard  J. 
Belkonen,   Thomas    C.  Bodkin,  Lee  D. 

Bell,  Charles  H.  Bodree,  Eugene  A. 

Bell,  Eugene  O.  Bodzlak.  Henry  M. 

Bell,  Timothy  C.  Boehm,  Robert  W. 

Bell,  Walter  H.  Boeker,  Arden  Q. 

Bellis,  Richard  T.  Boerner,  Robert  E. 

Belville.  Arthur  J..  Jr.  Boeyen.  William  C. 

Beman,  Charles  G.  Bofenkamp.  Brent  S. 

Bemlsh,  Richard   O.  Boggs,  Okey  L. 

Benedict,  Fleldon  C.  Boise,  Lee  A. 

Benfatti,   Raymond  C   Bokholt,  WUUam  M. 

Benjamin,   Eugene  R.  Bolen,  Glenn  E. 

Benjamin,  GUbert  T.  Bolson,  James  M. 

Bennett,   George  J.  Bolton,  Richard  W. 

Bennett,  Robert  W.  Bondurant,  Richard 

Bennett,   Donald  E.  Bonifay,  Robert  L. 

Bennett,   Donald  R.  Bonln,  Francis  G. 

Benoit.  Ronald   R.  Bonlnl,  Juan  B. 

Benoy.  Robert  P  Bonneau,  James  M. 

Benson,  Robert  C.  „       ,  .„,  „^ 

Benson,  Thomas  G.  Bonsignore,  Joseph 

Bentley,   Harry  L.  Bontell,  WUUam  J. 

Benton,  WlUlam  C.  Booze,  Delmar  G. 


Borek,  Max  J. 
Borgman,  WilUsan  C 
Borowickl,  Albert  A. 
Borowy,  Alfred  J. 
Bos,  Richard  E. 
Botelho,  Ernest 
Bottorff,  Norman  L. 
Bouldin,  John  P. 
Boutin,  Leo  C. 
Bovee,  WUUam  B. 
Bowen,  Clifton  E. 
Bo  wen,  Eugene  A. 
Bowen,  Heruy  E.,  Jr. 
Bowers,  Earl  T.,  Jr. 
Bowers,  Ralph  C. 
Bowman.  John  W..  Jr. 
Bowman,  Leonard  L. 
Bowman,  Marlon  V. 
Bowyer.  Bernard  G. 
Bowyer,  Undy  E. 
Box,  Robert  C. 
Boyd,  Richard  R. 
Boyle,  Edward  B. 
Boyser.  Everett  J.,  Jr. 
Bracken.  Wallace  D. 
Braden.  Norman  D. 
Bradford.  Ellis  J. 
Bradley,  Robert  G. 
Bradley,  Joseph  G.  A. 
Brady,  Donald 
Brady,  Earnest  W. 
Brady,  John  A. 
Brage,  Jack  A. 
Bragg,  Kenneth  G. 
Braley,  Charles  A.,  HI 
Brandenburg,  WllUam 

cm 

Brandenburg,  Leo  A. 
Brandl,  Donald  R. 
Brantd.  Dale  R. 
Brandt,  George  "H".  Jr. 
Branson,  Bobbie  V. 
Branson,  Sylvan  K. 
Brassington,  Richard 

C. 
Bray,  Sheila  R.,  Jr. 
Brayfleld,  Nelson  E. 
Bream,  PhlUp  A. 
Breeze,  Eugene 
Brehm,  Arthur  R. 
Brennan,  Edward  J. 
Brennan,  Joseph  J. 
Breshears,  "R"  "B" 
Brey,  Patrick  M. 
Bridges,  Lionel  H. 
Bridges,  Robert,  Jr. 
Bright,  Edward  E. 
Bright,  Raymond  J. 
Brlngham,  Gary  L. 
Brock,  George  A. 
Broderick.  Ernest  J., 

Jr. 
Brodeur,  Henry 
Brookman,  E>onald  P. 
Brooks,  Garold  N. 
Brooks.  James  W. 
Brooks,  Robert  D. 
Brooks,  Ronald  D. 
Brooks,  Theo  I. 
Broska,  Arthxir  C,  Jr. 
BrouiUette,  George  H. 
Broussard,  Nelson  J. 
Brown,  Charles  O. 
Brown.  Charles  W. 
Brown,  Constantinos 

T. 
Brown,  Donald  A. 
BrovTO,  Donald  E. 
Brown,  Donald  J. 
Brown,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Edwin  J. 
Brown,  Gerald  V. 
Brown,  George  P. 
D.  Brown,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  James  C. 
Brown,  James  E. 
Brown,  Jerrell  M. 
Brown.  John  P. 
Brown,  John  W. 
Brown,  Kermlt  E. 
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Brown,  Norman 
Brown.  Palmer 
Brown,  Richard  M. 
BrovTO,  Robert  A. 
Brown,  Robert  L. 
Brown,  ITiomas  L. 
Brown,  Umphls  L. 
Brown,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Brown,  WilUam  A. 
Brown,  WilUam  A. 
Brown,WllUam  N. 
Brownfleld,  Arthur, 

ni 

Brownlee,  Joseph  L.. 

Jr. 
Bruch,  John  N. 
Brumagen,  Arthur 
Brundage,  Warren  R., 

Jr. 
Brunell,  Randolph  D. 
Bryant,  Clarence  C. 
Brvant,  George  M. 
Buck,  WlUlam  L.,  HI 
Buckingham,  John  E. 
Buckley,  Leonard 
Buelow,  Frederick  A. 
Bugbee,  Duane  M. 
Buhl,  WUUam  J. 
Bulce,  Richard  E. 
Bullock,  Jeat 
Bimigarner,  Olin  L. 
Bunn,  Marcus  L. 
Bunnell,  Vernon  B. 
Bunting,  Jerry  E. 
Burch,  Verle  E. 
Burgess,  Bernard  E. 
Burgett,  Ernest  A. 
Burie,  James  R. 
Burk,  Roger  R. 
Burke,  John  R. 
Burkhard,  Robert  G. 
Burley,  Harold  G.,  Jr. 
BurUngame,  WUUam 

R. 
Burnett,  Earl  V. 
Burns,  Elkanah  J.,  Jr. 
Bums,  James  M. 
Burns,  Kenneth  R. 
Burns,  Kenneth  R. 
Burns,  Robert  J. 
Burr,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Burrls,  Kenneth  F. 

Burton,  Earl  L. 

Burton,  Harry  E. 

Burton.  Ronald  R. 

Burtscher,  Johnnie  D. 

Bury,  Leonard  M. 

Buschbom,  Ronald  L. 

Bushey,  Charles  J. 
BushneU.  Louis  G. 

Bussell,  Brtce  L. 

Butchko,  Stephen  W., 
Jr. 

Butler,  Erston 

Butler,  WUUam  B.,  Jr. 

Butts,  BonrUe  O. 

Byellck,  Joseph  M. 

Byrnes.  Ronald  P. 

Bytof,  Clarence 

Cady,  Raymond  J. 

CahUl,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr. 

CaldweU,  Jackie  D. 

Caldwell,  WUUam 

Call,  Fred  J. 

Callahan,  Howard  L. 

Cameron,  Charles  A. 

Cameron,  Donald  R. 

Camp,  Walter  J. 

Campalgne,  Markham 
B. 

Campbell,  Charley  M. 

CampbeU,  Donald  E. 

Campbell,  Donald  J. 

CampbeU,  James  E. 

Campbell,  Joseph  J. 

Campbell,  Thomas  E. 

Campbell,  WUUam  J. 

Camper.  Donald  "A" 

Camper,  Ronald  "B" 

Candelarlo,  EmlUo,  Jr. 

Canning.  Robert  H. 
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Cannon,  Charles  E. 
Cannon,  James  R. 
Canonico,  Joseph  A. 
Cantrell,  Bryan  K. 
Cantrell,  Harold  E.. 

Jr. 
Capdepon,  Henry  P., 

Jr. 
Capeci,  Robert  L, 
Capelle,  Paul  W. 
Caplstran,  Joseph  A. 
Cappock,  Robert  J. 
Capps,  Darl  G. 
Caputo,  Anthony  F. 
Cardell,  Robert  A. 
Cardoza,  Edward 
Carey.  Richard  L. 
Carlisle,  Rayon  H.,  Jr. 
Carlton,  Eugene  E. 
Carman,  James  D. 
Carmen,  Nathaniel  W. 
Carmody.  Edward  E. 
Carnako,  George 
Carnlcle,  Gary  L. 
Caroll.  Robert  P. 
Carpenter,  "H"  "C" 
Carpenter,  James  E. 
Carpenter,  Robert  M. 
Carr,  Thomas  L. 
Carr,  William  D..  Jr. 
Carrlngton,  John  H. 
Carroll,  Patrick  G. 
Carroll,  Robert  J. 
Carroll,  Thomas  L. 
Carson,  Milton  E. 
Carter,  John  E. 
Carter,  Joseph  M. 
Carter,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Cartmlll,  Lloyd  J. 
Carver,  David  B. 
Carver,  Roger  E. 
Casen,  Grover  C, 
Casey,  Andy 
Casey,  Howard  L. 
Casey,  James  J. 
Cash,  Paul  E. 
Cash,  Robert 
Castl,  James  E. 
Castonguay,  James  J. 
Caswell,  Charles  R. 
Catanzaro,  Leonard  J. 
Gates,  Ernest  H. 
Cathcart,  James  A. 
Cato.  Dale  G. 
Caudlll.  Oscar  L. 
Caulfleld,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Caussln,  John  J, 
Caylao,  Alex  H.,  Jr. 
Cedoz,  Russell  C. 
Centers,  Norman  B. 
Chamberlain,  Douglas 

W. 
Chamberlain,  Richard 
Chambers,  Cleo  M. 
Chambers,  Justice  M., 

Jr. 
Champion,  George  W. 
Chance,  Charles  L. 
Chapman,  Arthur  J. 
Chapman,  James  P. 
Chapman.  James  L. 
Chapman,  Laurel  E. 
Chapman,  Walton  P. 
Charles,  Maurice  A. 
Charrter,  James  E. 
Chase.  Jerome  M. 
Chatelle,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
Chavers,  Wayland  D. 
Chaves,  EmlUo  J. 
Chaves,  Jackson  B. 
Chavez,  Pedro 
Chen,  Robert  L. 
Chervenak,  Michael  P 
Chesnut,  Bobby  Q. 
Chlckneas,  James 
Chllds,  William  J, 
Chilton,  Jack  E. 
Chin,  Earl  P.  M. 
Chlng,  George  M. 
Chipman.  Edward  E. 
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Chmiel,  Larry  V. 
Choate,  Jullar  R..  Jr. 
Choate,  Larry  D. 
Choplak,  Rusiell  C. 
Christ,  William  E. 
Chrlstenson,  I  [oward 

J. 
Christian,  Wa  -d  E. 
Chun,  James  S.  M. 
Chuplk,  Stepaen  E. 
Church.  Earl  tV. 
Chytka,  Lawriince  J. 
Clalone,  Josepti  A.,  n 
ClpoUa.  Henrv  J. 
Clpperly,  Will  am  J. 
Cipriani,  Rob(!rt  P. 
Clrka,  Richard  G. 
Clsmar,  Frank  P.,  Jr. 
Clsneros.  Phil  p  C. 
Clancy.  WllUa  n  J.,  Jr. 
Clapp.  Harold  O. 
Clapp,  Robert  D. 
Clark,  Charles  V. 
Clark,  Donald  J. 
Clark.  Duches:  le  P., 

Jr. 
Clark,  Elmo  A. 
Clark,  Kenneth  R. 
Clark,  Roy  L. 
Clark,  Stephe|  P. 
Clark,  Thoma«  J. 
Clarke,  Thoms  s 

J,  Jr 
Clark,  Vernon  L. 
Clausen,  Rayn  lond  C. 
Clem.  Kennetli  W. 
Clemens.  Duane  T. 
demons.  EdgsrL. 
Cleveland,  David  C. 
Cleveland. 

Harold  "K" 
Clevenger,  Aul  )rey  L. 
Cllckner.  Davl  1  M. 
Clifford,  Geraia  R. 
Clifford.  Wilfrid  J. 
CUne.  CharleeM. 
Cllne.  Charles  S. 
Clontz,  Paul  BL 
Coble,  Rex  Q. 
Cochran,  Ralph  E. 
Cockrell,  Erne  it 
Coconls,  Peter  P. 
Coffey,  Allln  L 
Cohenour,  Kel  th  E. 
Colbert,  Jarre!  t,  Jr. 
Cole,  Bobby  D 
Cole,  Robert  E . 
Coleman,  Han  ild  J. 
Coleman,  Clin  ton  R. 
Coll,  William  J », 
Colleton,  Chajles 

P..  Jr. 
Collier,  DonaU  E. 
Collins,  Danle  J. 
Collins,  Joan  1 1. 
Collins,  Joe  R.U 
Collins,  John  t- 
Collins,  Howai  d  J. 
Collura,  Josep  i 
Colly,  Joseph  >.,  Jr. 
Colney.  Earl  V '. 
Coiton.  Wllllan  J. 
Combs,  Edgar  G. 
Combs,  Wlllla  n  D. 
Comer,  Charl«  s  G. 
Compo,  Edwai  d  E. 
Condroskl, 

Anthony  R 
Connell,  Willi  \m  R. 
Connln,  Larry  A. 
Connly,  Robert 

A..  Jr. 
Connolly.  Joh^ 

L.,  Jr. 
Conover.  Jerr;  ■ 
Conrardy.  WU  Ham  C. 
Consolvo.  Johp 

W..  Jr. 
Constantlne 

L. 
Contreras, 


L. 


Stephan 
Sol  omon  O. 


Conyers,  John  M. 
Cook,  Charles  E. 
Cook,  Dannie  L. 
Cook,  Darren  H. 
Cook,  Freddy  V. 
Cook,  James  A. 
Cook,  Marvin,  Jr. 
Cook,  Paul  M.,  II 
Cook,  Rodney 
Cooke,  Curtis  V. 
Cooksey,  Charles  D. 
Cooper,  Bertrand  W., 

Jr. 
Cooper,  Charles  L. 
Cooper,  Eldon  L. 
Cooper,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Warren  E. 
Copeland,  George  D. 
Copes,  William  E. 
Corcoran,  Joseph  N. 
Corcoran,  Kermlt  C. 
Cordes,  Alfred  G. 
Cormier,  Gerard  A. 
Cornelius,  Franklin  L. 
Cornell,  Robert  A. 
Cornett,  Hubert  C. 
Corral,  Robert  A, 
Corsey,  Nolan  L. 
Cortez,  Jose  F. 
Cosby,  Donald  R. 
Cottle,  Stanley  E. 
Coulter,  Allen  R. 
Coulter,  Robert  J. 
Coulter,  Ronald  K. 
Courtney,  Robert  A. 
Cowan,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Cowan,  William  V.,  Ill 
Coward,  Allen  M. 
Cox,  Billy  J. 
Cox,  Charles  K. 
Cox,  P^rank  A.,  Jr. 
Cox,  Francis  L. 
Cox,  Robert  D. 
Coyle,  Edwin  J. 
Crabb,  Kenneth  L. 
Craig,  Rodger  L. 
Cralglow,  John  P. 
Cramer,  Donald  L. 
Crandall,  Robert  J. 
Crane,  Gordon  N. 
Craner,  Franklin  D. 
Cravens,  Larry  G. 
Crawford,  Duane  E. 
Craynon,  Charles  R. 
Creamer,  Charles  E. 
Crew,  Thomas  W.,  II 
Crews,  Ellis  L. 
Crlbbs,  Wlnford  R. 
Crlppen,  Jack  E. 
Crist,  Larry  D. 
Crltzer,  Roger  A. 
Crockett,  Daniel  E. 
Crockford,  Ronald  K. 
Croghan,  Edward  J., 

m 

Crone,  John 
Cronln,  Richard  A, 
Crosby,  Robert 
Crosier,  Allen  D. 
Cross,  Charles  P. 
Crossman,  Chester  H., 

Jr. 
Crostlc.  Roy  E. 
Crouch,  Jerry  L. 
Crowe,  John  T. 
Crowe,  William  J. 
Croy,  Lotiis  M.,  Jr. 
Croy,  Norvln  A.,  H 
Cruickshank,  Eugene 

J. 
Crult,  Kenneth  A. 
Crum,  Ralph  W. 
Culbertson,  Louis  A. 
Culp,  Leo  "V" 
Gulp,  William  L. 
Culver,  John  M. 
Cummings,  Fledge  E., 

Jr. 
Cummings,  John  D. 
Cummins,  Philip  T. 
Curran,  John  P. 


Currey,  Arol  E. 

Curt,  William  E, 

Curtis,  Charles  E. 

Curtis,  Harry  P. 

Curtis,  Otis  P.,  IV 

Curtis,  Terry  M. 

Cushman,  Richard  M. 

Cuslck,  Richard  D. 

Cutshall,  James  J. 

Cutten,  Lewyn  P.,  Jr. 

Cuyno,  Vincent  H. 

Czapor,  Karl  W. 

Czameckl,  Ronald  L. 

Czubachowskl,    Ray- 
mond   F. 

Dalley,  Edwin  L..  Jr. 

Dalbey,  RoUand  M. 

Daley,  James  T, 

Daley,  Raymond  C, 

Dal  ton,   Robert   J. 

Dalzell,  Richard 

Daniel,  Alonzo  N. 

Daniel.  William  R. 

Daniels,  Robert  L. 

Darby,  Jackie  T. 

Darcy,  Joseph  P. 

Dargan,  James  J. 

Darling,  Eugene  R. 

Darnell,  Jamee  M. 

Darnell,  WllUam  M. 

Darner,  Trever  E, 

Darou,  Ronald  B. 

Darracott,  John  P. 

Darroch,  Robert  Q. 

Darst,  Glenn  L.,  Jr. 

Daubenspeck,  Freder- 
ick E. 

Daugherty,  Gerald  B. 

Daugherty,   James   T. 
Jr. 

Davidson,  Kenneth  M. 

Davidson,  Larry  R. 

Davidson,  William  L. 

Davles,  Kenneth  W. 

Davies,  Ralph  D. 

Davis,  Albert  E. 

Davis,  ArthiiT  T. 

Davis,  Carroll  C. 

Davis,  David  A. 

Davis,  Daniel 

Davis,  Delmont  I.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Ernest  M. 

Davis.  George  K. 

Davis,  James  H. 

Davis,  James  S. 

Davis,  John  W.,  JT. 

Davis,  Muriel 

Davis,  Raymond  A. 

Davis,  Robert  L. 

Davis,  Samuel  D. 

Davis,  Thomas  E. 

Davis,  Vaughn  C. 

Dawkins,  Edward  D. 

Dawson,  Charles  L. 

Dawson,  Edward  L. 

Dawson,  Samuel  L. 

Dean,  Larry  A. 

Dean,  Paul  A. 

Deane,  Ottle  B. 

Deaton,  Marvin  D. 

Deaver,  Ralph  W. 

Decherd,  David  W. 

Decker,  William  J. 

Dederick,  Darwin  E. 

Deffes,  Romaln  J.,  Jr. 

Defrank,  James  W. 

De  Grenier,  Paul  L. 

De  Gryse,  Richard  V. 

De  Hart,  Lawrence  A, 

Delbert,  Harold  J.  E. 

Deitrich,  James  N. 

De  Jaynes.  Hubert  D. 

Delabarre.  Ronald  K. 

Delacqua,  Raymond  J. 

De  La  Garza,  Luis  A. 

De  Lancey,  Joe  M. 

Delk,  Vaughan  E. 

De  Luca,  Robert  J. 

Demers,  Russell  L. 

Denlson.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 


Deunlsou,      Marshall 

C" 
De  Pietro,  James  D, 
Desjarlals,  Roland  A. 
Desourdy,  Robert  A. 
Devereaux,  Jewel  L. 
Devlnny,  Bernard  M. 
Devitt,  John  R. 
De  Wert,  William  P, 
Dewey,  Charles  H. 
Dexter,  Harold  E. 
Diana,  Kenneth  R. 
Dlanlsh,  John  A. 
Dlas,  Kenneth  W. 
Dl  Bernardo,  James  V. 
Dlckerson,  Charles  R. 
Dickey,  Thomas  C. 
Dlederich,  Don  E. 
Dierker,  Henry  A. 
Dietz,  Robert  G. 
Dl  Leva,  Robert  P. 
Dill,  Henry  E. 
DlUey,  George  W. 
Dlllinger,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Dillon,  James  G. 
Dillon.  Walter  R. 
Dl  Malo.  Edward 
Dl  Muzio,  Camlllo  A. 
Dittman,  Richard  H. 
Ditto,  Donald  S.,  Jr. 
Dlvls,  James  H. 
Dixou,  Robert  D. 
Doak,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Dobbs,  Jeff  A. 
Dobon,  Peter,  Jr. 
Dobson,  Leroy 
Dockery,  Billy  W. 
Dodd,  Julian  E.,  Jr. 
Dodd,  Robert  D. 
Dodge,  Ronald  L. 
Djherty,  John  W. 
Dohse,  Gunther 
Dolman,  Robert  J. 
Donlan,  James  T. 
Donley,  Paul  J. 
Donnell,  Billy  D, 
Donovan,  James  R. 
Dooley,  Dennis  D. 
Doorack,  Robert  J. 
Doran,  Bernard  R. 
Doran,  Frederick  L. 
Dorn.  Daniel  B. 
Dornbach,  Albert  A. 
Doss.  Thomas  L. 
Douglas,  Daniel  C, 
Douglas,  Kenneth  M, 
Dow,  Arnold  H. 
Dowden,  Prank  H. 
Dowling,  Charles  H. 
Downey,  Jesse 
Downle,  Robert  M. 
Downs,  David  B. 
Doyle,  Bryant  E. 
Doyle,  Duane  R. 
Doyle,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Doyle,  John 
Doyle,  Paul  H. 
Doyle,  Robert  D. 
Doyle,  Teddy  J, 
Drake,  Charles  B. 
Drew,  Charles  L. 
Drew,  Stuart  H. 
Drlvlck,  John  F„  IXL 
Drnec,  Paul  F. 
Drucker,  Jerome 
Drummond,  Thomas 

W, 
Duer,  Arthur  M. 
Du  Pore,  Floyd  L. 
Du  Friend,  James  M., 

Jr. 
Dugas,  Hubert 
Duggan,  Michael  J., 

Jr. 
Duke,  William  E. 
Dunagan,  Donald  R. 
Duncan,  Emmett  D. 
Dundes,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Dunn,  Harvey 
Dunn,  James  A. 


Dunn,  John  P. 
Dunn,  Ralph  W..  Jr, 
Dupre,  Howard  J. 
Duran,  Gregory 
Durazo,  Carlos  C. 
Durham,  Kenneth  G. 
Durham,  Sidney  E. 
Dusek,  Bobby  E. 
Dustman,  George  H. 

Jr. 
Dutlel,  Robert  O. 
Dyberg,  Richard  H. 
Dye,  Nellls  C. 
Dykes,  "H"  "L" 
Dykstra,  Lowell  G, 
Dzlalo,  Robert  E. 
Dzlk,  Arthur  J, 
Eagle,  Monte  W.,  Jr. 
Early,  Archie  L. 
Eaton,  Jackie  L. 
Ebert,  Robert  W. 
Eckersen,  Frederick 
Eckert,  Robert  L. 
Eckley,  Rex  T. 
Eckman,  Charles  D. 
Eckman,  George  M. 
Edelen,  Kenneth  D. 
Edwards,  Charles  E. 
Edwards,  Robert  I. 
Egan, John  B. 
Eggers,  Lee  K. 
Elcher,  Charles  D. 
Elcess,  Weldon  L. 
Elder.  Harold  T. 
Eldon,  Ralph  T. 
Eley,  Richard  J. 
EU,  Melvln  L. 
Eller,  Henry  R. 
Eller.  Johnnie  L. 
Ellerbee,  Morris  C. 
Elliott,  Vernon  R. 
Elliott,  Thomas  M. 
Ellis,  Blllle  R. 
Ellis,  Bruce  L. 
Ellis,  Bruce  W. 
Ellis,  John  P. 
Ellis,  Thurlow  D. 
Ellis.  William  P..  Jr. 
Elmore,  Ernest  M. 
Elms,  Robert  W. 
Eloe,  Edwin  E. 
Emanus,  Calvin  D. 
Emeney,  John  B. 
Emmett,  John  P.,  Jr. 
England,  Phillip  L. 
England,  Joe  H. 
English.  Pred  C. 
Ennis,  John  E. 
Ennis,  Patrick  E. 
Enos,  Leroy  N. 
Entwlsle,  Thomas  J. 
Ereth.  Thomas  M. 
Erickson,  Donald  A. 
Ericsson,  Bruce  T. 
Eriksson,  Dale  L. 
Erly,  John  W. 
Ervln,  Morris  L. 
H^chenfelder,  George 

J.,  Ill 
Esler,  Richard  G. 
Esmond,  Donald  V. 
Esmond,  Roy  D. 
Esptnoza,  Carlos  D. 
Estela,  Manuel 
Estep,  Vernon  C. 
Eubank,  Leroy  E. 
Eubank,  William  E. 
Evans,  David  P. 
Evans,  Michael  J. 
Evans,  Thomas  E. 
Evans,  William  R. 
Eveland,  William  L. 
Everett,  Zane  L. 
Fabrlclus,  Gerald  D. 
Pagen,  Clifford  L. 
Pager,  Wendel  P. 
Pain,  Robert  L. 
Falrbrother,  Myrl  G., 

Jr. 
Palrchlld,  Guy  R. 
Palrchlld,  Lon  C. 
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palrley,  James  A.,  Jr. 

Palgout,  Roy  P. 

Falkensteln,  Stan- 
ley M. 

Fallon,  Lewis  J.,  Jr. 

Panning,  John  T. 

Paries,  Victor  H. 

Parlee,  Richard  E. 

Parr,  Roland  C. 

Farra,  Hwood  D. 

Farrington,  Rich- 
ard A. 

Farrow,  William  T. 

Fasnacht,  Jon  H. 

Fasulo,  John 

Fattlg,  Charles  W. 

Faulkner,  Wayne    E. 

Favaron,  John  T, 

Pavreau,  Robert  D. 

Faylor,  Dwlght  O. 

Peaselman, 
Charles  M, 

Peatherstone,  Jo- 
seph P.,  Jr. 

Pecke,  Ralph  L. 

Pelfs,  Helmuts  A. 

Pelrlng,  David  E. 

Pelderman,  Keith  L. 

Feldhaus,  James  G. 

Pelllnger,  Barry  E.  G. 

Fenn,  Ronald  S. 

Fenner,  Edward  G. 

Fenwick,  George  W. 

Ferguson,  Mitchell  M 

Ferguson,  Raymond 
E.,  Jr. 

Fermlno,  Francis  R. 

Fernandez,  Walter 
J.,  Ill 

Perral,  William  J. 

Ferrari,  Joseph  G. 

Perree,  Douglas  R. 

Ferree,  Harry  R. 

Ferris,  Richard  L. 

Petchko,  John  B. 

Fields,  James  E. 

Flfer,  Billy  J, 

Flllcko,  James  W. 

Plnlayson,  Andrew  R. 

Plnnle,  Richard  P. 

Firth,  Thomas  G. 

Fischer,  Harold  R. 

Fischer,  George  A. 

Fischer,  Robert  C. 

Fischer,  John  L.,  Jr. 

Plsette,  Robert  H. 

Fisher,  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 

Fisher,  Ronald  P. 

Fltts,  WllUam  A. 

Fitzgerald,  Stephen  A 

Fitzgerald,  Stuart  W. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Jimmy  D 

Pltzsimmons,  Joseph 
C,  Jr, 

Pladd,  Robert  J. 

Flaherty,  Paul  S. 

Flanagan,  Philip  E. 

Flanlgan,  John  N. 

Flanlgan,  Wesley  E. 

Fleck,  Wolfgang  H. 

Fleming,  James  P. 

Fleming,  WllUam  E. 

Fleming,  Ronald  D. 

Fiery,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Fleskes,  WiUlam  G. 

Fletcher,  Ernest  E. 
Fletcher,  Freddie  E. 

Fletcher,  Fredrlc  L. 

Fletcher,  Jack  L. 
Fletcher,  Morris  O. 
Flick,  Gerald  L. 
PUnn, John  D. 
Floe,  Jerry  D. 
Flom,  wnUam  P. 
Flood,  Henry  D. 
Floyd,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Plynn,  Edward  H. 
Flynn,  George  R. 
Fogg.  Donald  L. 
Foley,  Jeremiah  R. 
Foley,  Nicholas  A. 


Folsom,  Clyde  W. 
Pontenot,  Robert  H. 
Poo,  Robert  C.  K. 
Ford,  David  L. 
I\)rd,  Norman  R. 
Ford,  Robert 
Ford,  Wayne  H.,  Jr. 
Ford,  WUllam  G. 
Forester,  Donald  R. 
Forrest,  WllUam  E..  Jr. 
Fortln,  James  E. 
Fortson,  Marvin  P. 
Forvendel,  Henry 

A.,  Jr. 
Foss.  Philip  L. 
Poster.  Frank  C. 
Poster,  Robert  P. 
Poster,  Ronald  L. 
Poster,  SterUng  J.,  rn 
Fountain,  Billy  V. 
Fox,  Charles  W. 
Fox,  Guy  G. 
Pox,  Wesley  L, 
Pralser,  Martin  S. 
Praker,  Adrian  X. 
Prakes,  Lee  W. 
Frame,  Robert  C. 
Franklin.  Thomas  L. 
Pranks,  WUUam  D. 
PYantz,  Robert  L. 
Frazler,  Jack  E. 
Prazler,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Preburger,  HamUton 

P.,  Jr, 
Prederlckson,  Robert 

R. 
Freed,  Joseph  E. 
Freem,  Mitchell  C.,  Jr. 
Freeman,  James  H, 
FYeeman,  Peter  E. 
Pieeman,  BUly  R. 
Freeman,  Bobby  S. 
Preldenberger,  George 

H. 
Preltas,  John  P. 
French,  Alvln  E. 
French,  John  K. 
French,  Richard  E. 
French,  Stanley  L. 
Prickle,  Prank  J.,  Ill 
Fritz,  Donald  H. 
Frost,  Donald  E. 
Fry,  WUUam  R. 
Pugera,  Franklin  J. 
Pulf  ord,  Carlton  W., 

Jr. 
FuUer,  David  D. 
Pulmer,  James  D. 
Pulton,  Dalne  L. 
.Punk,  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Purbee,  Richard  D. 
Furber,  Buddy  R. 
Purtney,  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Futch,  Amos  W.,  Jr. 
Pyles,  WUUam  A. 
Gabriel,  Billy  K. 
Gabrys,  Erich  E. 
Gage,  Cecil  O. 
Gaines,  Charles  J. 
Gajewskl,  Francis  J. 
Galang,  Richard  S.,  Jr. 
Galasky,  Michael  P. 
Galbreath,  Bobby  P. 
Gallan,  Craig  D. 
GaUo,  Joseph  C, 
Galvin,  Eugene  A. 
Gamble,  Prank  R.,  Jr. 
Ganabrell,  Jerry  C. 
Gangwer,  John  L, 
Gant,  Frederick  D., 

Jr. 
Garavaglia,  Joseph  E. 
Garber,  Charles  P, 
Garbrlck,  James  H. 
Garcia,  Alfredo  S. 
Garcia,  Arthur 
Garcia.  Clarence  D. 
Garcia,  Johnny 
Garcia,  Louis 
Garcia,  Robert  H. 
Gardner,  Ralph  G. 


Gardner,  Lawrence  R.  Gonsalves,  Manuel 
Gardner,  Kenneth  M.  Gonzalez,  GUberto 
Gardner,  Richard  G.     Gonzalez,  Herlberto 


Garlbay,  Antonio  P. 
Garland,  Ronald  G. 
Gamer,  Bertram  A., 

Jr. 
Garner,  James  "D" 
Garon,  John  T. 
Garoutte,  Robert  L. 
Garr,  Edward 
Garrett,  Carl 
Garrett,  Leroy  A. 
Garrett,  Charles  D. 
Garrls,  Rhyne  E. 
Garrow,  Robert  T. 
Garvey,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Gates,  PhlUlp  E. 
Gatton,  Donald  T. 
Gaubert,  Raoul  J. 
Gay,  Logan  T.,  Jr. 
Gaylord,  Ivan  E. 
Gazaway,  Harold  S. 
Gearhart,  Carl  O. 
Geddls,  Robert  B. 
Gehrdes,  Robert  P. 
Gehrlng,  Paul,  Jr. 
Gelske,  John,  Jr. 
Gellenbeck,  Oscar  A. 


Gonzalez,  Victor  B. 
Gooch,  Brannon  N. 
Good,  Loyal  W. 
Goodall,  Elbert  R. 
Qoodine,  James  E. 
Goodman,  Monroe  A. 
Goodwin,  Robert  Y. 
Gordon,  Robert  D. 
Gordon,  Samuel  M. 
Gordon,  WlUlam  H. 
Gore,  WUllam  M. 
Gorman,  George  W. 
Gornlc,  George  J. 
Oosch,  Thomas  C. 
Gould,  Keith  R. 
Gould,  Ronald  W. 
Goulet.  Joseph  A. 
Gour,  Oliver  P.,  Jr. 
Oover,  Dan  S. 
Oovler,  Thomas  E. 
Goyette,  Gerald  L. 
Grabenbauer,  Wayne 

E. 
Grabus,  Edward  J. 
Graclda,  Joaquin  C. 
Graham,  David  P. 
Graham,  John  D. 


Gentemann,  James  L.,  Graham,  WllUam  L. 


Jr. 
George,  Leonard  E. 
George,  Marvin  J. 
George,  Robert  J. 
Gerles,  Theodore  R. 
Gerlach,  Howard  L. 
German,  Terry  G. 
Gessner,  Frederick  G. 
Getchey,  Charles  D. 
Ghia,  Prank  J.,  Jr, 
Glbbard,  Patrick  P. 
Gibbs,  Gene  R, 
Glbbs,  Haywood  P. 
Glbney,  WUUam  A. 


Grant,  Charles  B. 
Grant,  Robert  A, 
GrassilU,  Leo  J.,  Jr, 
Graves,  Perry  H.,  m 
Gray,  Ainslle  A.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Hayward  W. 
Gray,  Wayne  K. 
Green,  Billy  D. 
Green,  James  R. 
Green,  Jack  C. 
Green,  Ray  H. 
Greenawalt,  Harvey  E. 
Greenburg,  Lawrence 
K. 


Gibson,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.Greene,  Russell  E. 
Gibson,  Robert  L.  J.  Greenfield,  John  W, 
Gibson,  Roy  Greenlaw,  Donald  B, 

Gibson,  WUllam  C.,  Jr,Greenleese,  WUUam  E. 
Gibson,  William  J.,  Jr.Gregorlus,  Eugene  W. 
Gledzlnskl,  Henry  P.  Gregory,  Able  R. 
Gilbert,  WUllam  E.       Gregory.  Donald  W. 


Glldea.  Michael  J. 
Giles,  Earl  E. 
GUI,  Sam  A. 
Gillespie,  George  E. 


Greisen.  Bruce  R. 
Griesmer,  Bruce  E. 
Griffin,  Samuel  E. 
Griffin.  Kevin  J. 


Gillespie.  Robert  W.,  n  GrlfHn,  Charles  L. 


Gillls,  John  P, 
Gilmore,  Jimmy  G. 
GUmour,  Daniel  C. 
Gilstrap,  Lester 
Glpson,  Carroll  S. 
Glrardot,  Charles  E. 
Glroux,  George  A. 
Giusto,  Donald  S. 
Glasgow,  Robert  T, 


Griffin,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Griffin,  Joseph  A. 
Griffiths,  Raleigh  R. 
Griffith,  Bryan  O, 
Griffith,  James  H. 
Griffith,  John  A.,  Ill 
Grlgg,  Davis  I. 
Griggs,  Bobby  J. 
Grimes,  Jessie 


Glasgow.  John  P.,  Jr.  Grimmer,  James  R. 


Glass,  Robert  T. 
Glassmlre,  John  R. 
Glausler,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Glenn,  Dearl  A. 
GUdden,  Marvin  S. 
Gloady,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Glover,  John  D. 
Goble,  BlUle  J. 
Goble,  Woodruff  C. 
Godfrey,  Robert  G. 
Godln,  Alfred  M. 
GodsU,  Richard  L. 
GodsU,  Stanley  W. 
Goedeke.  Walter  H. 
Goewey.  Virgil  L. 
Goff.  Charles  N, 


Grlnager,  Vernon  L. 
Grlvner.  Richard  L. 
Grose,  Lester  R. 
Gross.  Francis  E. 
Groulx,  James  W, 
Grove,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Grunwald,  Richard 

H.  W. 
GueUch,  James  H„  Jr. 
Guerln,  James  D.,  Sr. 
Gueterman,  Prank  J. 
Guffey,  David  L. 
Gulce,  Doyal  R. 
Guile,  Frederick  A. 
GuUey,  Robert  G. 
GuUey,  Robert  M. 
Gunkel,  Alfred  N. 
Gustafson,  Richard  J- 


Goguen,  Albert  A.  J.  Gustin,  Walter  W. 
Gogulskl,  John  B.        Guth,  Roger  A, 


Gwaltney,  William  J. 
Gwinn,  Robert  P. 
Gypln,  Fred,  Jr. 
Haack,  Richard  O. 
Haaland,  John  D. 
Hack,  Virgil  D. 
Hackett,  David  S. 
Hagan,  Howard  P, 
Hagener,  Lillian 
Hager,  Thomas  J. 
Haggerty,  Jerald  J. 
Haglage,  Andrew  M. 
Haines.  Edward  R. 
Haines,  Robert  L. 
Hajduk,  James  C. 
Hakim.  James  J. 
Hale.  Edmund  D. 
Hale,  Jim  B.,  Jr. 
Hallscak,  George 
Hall,  Ernest  L. 
Hall,  Jesse  B..  Jr. 
Hall,  Morton  L. 
Halloran,  Bernard 


Hase,  Herbert  G. 
Haselton,  Gerald  M. 
Hasse,  Ronald  E. 
Hassen,  Lyle  C. 
Hastle,  OrvUle  L, 
Hatadis,  Robert  E. 
Hatch,  Emmett  L, 
Hatch,  William  M. 
Hatchel,  Joe  H. 
Haugen,  James  H. 
Haught,  Harry  A. 
Haught,  WlUiam  G. 
Haugley.  Lorell  J. 
Haukaas,  Everette  W. 
Hauptfuhrer,  Harold 

B. 
Hauser,  Albert  W„  Jr. 
Hawkes,  Lawrence  D. 
Hawkins,  Robert  D, 
Hawklnson,  Jerrald  J. 
Hayes,  Jerome  D. 
Hayes,  WUUam  R.,  Jr. 
Haynes,  John  L. 


Halterman,  William  R.Haynes,  Paul  C. 


Hamel,  Roland  L. 
Hamelback,  Walter  D. 
Hamlc,  Thomas  E. 
HanUlton,  Carl  D. 
Hamilton,  John  L. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
Hamlin,  William  H. 
Hamm,  Troy  B, 
Hammond,  Glenn  R. 
Hampton,  Walter  R. 
Hancock,  John  C,  Jr. 
Hancock,  Troy  W, 
Hand,  Jesse  A. 
Handelsman,  Martin 

H. 
Handley,  Clarence  I. 
Hanevlk,  Robert  H. 
Haney,  Emmett  L. 
Hanger,  Darrel  W. 
Hankins,  Thomas  J. 
Hanklnson,  Robert  C. 
Hanle,  Arlen  J. 
Hann,  Thomas  E, 
Hansen,  Guy  R. 
Hansen,  James  P. 
Hanus,  Clols  L. 
Hapgood,  WUllam  R. 
Happy,  Robert  E. 
Hardle,  Richard  A. 
Hardin,  Bobby  L. 
Harding,  Alan  L. 
Hardman,  Eugene  R. 
Hardt.  Arthur  L. 
Hardy,  James  W. 
Hardy,  Ronald  E. 
Hargrove,  Billy  E. 
Harmon,  Keruieth  D. 
Harmon,  Tommy  A. 
Harrell,  James  S. 


Hayward,  Thomas  E. 
Hazlett,  Donald  L. 
Head,  Joe  M. 
HealvUln,  Gale  E. 
Heap,  VirgU  I. 
Heard,  Jewel  M. 
Heard,  Nathan  K. 
Heatley,  George 
Hebert.  Allen  J. 
Hebert,  Kenneth  J. 
Hedgecock,  Norman  O. 
Hedrlck,  Charles  T. 
Hehner,  Walter  K.,  Jr. 
Heldbreder,  Henry.  Jr. 
Helden,  Charles  S. 
Helm,  Donald  E. 
Helshman,  Gordon  E. 
Heltz.  Bruce  A. 
Heltzman,  Larry  G. 
Helber.  Lawrence  N. 
Heldreth.  Claude  E. 
Hellbusch.  Ronald  A. 
Heller.  Frederick  P. 
HelUnger.  Solomon  S. 
Helton,  WUllam  C. 
Hemlepp,  William  M. 
Hemming,  Michael  J. 
T. 

Henderson.  Alfred  B. 
Henderson,  Charles  H. 
Henderson,  Delbert  D. 
Henderson,  Jack  R. 
Henderson,  James  J., 

in 

Henderson,  James  M. 
Hendricks,  Phillip  G. 
Hendrickson,  Kenneth 
J. 

Hendrlx.  William  L. 


Harrell,  Charles  D.,  Jr.  Henninger,  Edgar  W. 


Golab,  Alfred  J. 
Golden,  Tom  A. 
Golowskl,  Stanley  A. 
Oomeau,  Edward  J. 


Guthrie,  Clarence  L., 

Jr. 
Guy,  WlUlam  D. 
Gwaltney,  Robert  E. 


Harrell,  Arnold  G. 
Harrelle,  Roosevelt 
Harrer,  WlUlam  J. 
Harrington,  BlUy  D. 
Harris,  BlUy  M. 
Harris,  Don  T. 
Harris,  James  R. 
Harris,  Robert  E. 
Harris,  Robert  L. 
Harris,  Richard  L. 
Harris,  Ralph 
Harris,  WUllam  H. 
Harris.  WllUe  L.,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Leonard  J 
Harrison,  Robert  D. 
Harrison,  Ronald  G. 
Harrison,  Russell  J 
Harry.  Lawrence  E. 
Hart.  Berne  C. 
Hart,  Robert  H. 
Hart,  Roger  M, 
Hartkopf,  Albert  I. 
Hartman,  Donald  E. 
Hartnett,  Ronald  J. 
Hartzler,  Earl  W. 
Harward,  Joseph  R., 
Harwood,  Gerald  R., 


Hennon.  Franklin  R. 

Henry,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 

Henry,  Elton  O. 

Henry,  Herman  C. 

Hensel,  Prank  E. 

Herak,  James  S. 

Herd.  Douglas  R. 

Herman.  Harley  W. 

Hern.  Charles  R. 

Hernandez,  Miguel  A, 

Herold,  Andrew  G.,  Jr. 

Heroy,  Dewey  W. 

Hertz,  James  O. 

Herzog,  John  M, 

Hesser,  Peter  M. 

Hester,  Robert  J. 

Heusner,  Robert  A. 

Heyse.  Rudolph  B. 

Hlatt.  George  A. 

Ellatt,  Virgil  D. 

Hlckerson.  Robert 

Hlckey,  Myles  T. 

Hlckey.  WUllam  O. 

Hickman.  John  L. 
JrHlcks,  Edward  Q. 
Jr  Hicks,  Leroy 


Jr 
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Hlester,  Wellington 

A.  Jr. 
Hlggs.  William  W. 
High.  Roger  D. 
Hlghhouse,     Frederick 

P. 
Hlldebrand.  Arthur  T.. 

Jr. 
Hill,  Albert  H. 
Hill  James  E. 
Hill,  Peter 
Hill.  Tbomae  A. 
HUl.  Wimam  P. 
Hill,  WUllam  R..  Jr. 
Hlllard.  Gerald  W. 
HiUer,  I>ale  R. 
HllUard,  Albert  E. 
HllUard.  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
Hlllman.  James  E. 
Hilton,  Richard  G. 
Hinds,  Munn  E..  Jr. 
Hlnes,  Howard  R. 
Hines,  Lonnle  R. 
Hlnkle.  Edmond  R. 
Hinman,  Rex  L. 
Hlntz,  James  D. 
Hirschmann,  Harold 
Hisler,  Norman  R. 
Hlx,  Clifton  L. 
Hobart,  Ellis  R. 
Hobbs,  Comer  E. 
Hockensmlth,    Donald 

L. 
Hodge.  Arthur  D. 
Hodge,  Joel  A.,  Jr. 
Hodges,  Jerry  L. 
Hodglns.  Edward  F.. 

Jr. 
Hodgson,  Donald  W. 
Hodory,  Richard  W. 
Hoedl,  Leo  J. 
Hoelzle.  Jack 
Hoffman,  Danny  R. 
Hoffman,  George  J. 
Hoffmann.  Ronald  G. 
Hofstra,  Jack 
Holdeman,  Robert  E. 
Holderness.  John 
Holdrldge,  Billy  B. 
Holiman,  Ralph  L. 
HoUwskl,  Prank  D. 
Hoik,  James  N. 
Holland,  Kenneth  B. 
Hollis,  James  F. 
Holloway,  Clomer  J. 
Holmberg,  Eugene  S. 
Holmes,  James  D. 
Holmes,  Stanley  M.,  Jr 
Holmgreen,  John  C,  Jr 
Hoischen,  Henry  J.,  Jr 
Holt,  Paul  L.,  Jr. 
Holt,  Robert  A. 
Holt,  William  A. 
Holter,  Vernon  P. 
Honbarrler,  Harold  L., 

Jr. 
Honza.  Billy  J. 
Hoogendoom, 

Raymond  J. 
Hooper,  Jerald  D. 
Hooper.  Theodore  D., 

Jr. 
Hoover,  Ronald  E. 
Horadan,  Lloyd  R. 
Horsfall,  Walter  S. 
Horton,  John  W. 
Hoeek,  Louis  O.,  Jr. 
Hoskins,  Rowland  R. 
Hoskot.  Nathaniel  R., 

Jr. 
Hotard.  Darrel  R.,  Jr. 
Houck.  Harvey  D.,  Jr. 
Houggard.  Byron  L. 
House,  Donald  C. 
Housh.  Richard  H. 
Howard.  Donald  L. 
Howard,  Thomas  E. 
Howell,  John  C. 
Howell,  Paul  A. 
Hoy,  Jack  R. 
Hradsky,  Robert  A. 
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,w. 

^ardC. 

E. 
kobert  W. 


JterE. 
/ernon  E. 


Hreblk.  Rlcliard  K. 
Huddleson,  Carl  L. 
Hudson,  Cli.rence 
Hudson,  Rl<  hard  A. 
Huels,  WaltsrD. 
Huff,  James  L. 
Huffman,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Hughee,  Edward  M. 
Hughes,  Ja(|ob  W.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Ralbh  C. 
Hughes,  WUllam  J. 
Hule,  Robeit  D.,  Jr. 
Hulcy,  Zanelc. 
Hull,  Denf  o*d  J. 
Hulsey,  Janes  G.,  Jr. 
Humm,  Ednond  R. 
Humphrey,  IDoyle  E. 
Hundley,  Tlkomas  Y. 
Hunt,  WUllim  R.,  Jr. 
Hurst,  Charles  E. 
Hurt,  Roosetelt 
Huskey,  Doaald  R. 
Huslander,  Richard  E. 
Husted,  Thdmas  H., 

Jr.  [ 

Huston,  Wayne  B. 
Hutchinson!  Arnold  A 
Hutchinson)  Homer 

G..  ni     1 

Huth,  Gary  tr. 

Hutsler,  Wipiam  C. 

Hutson,  Lai^y  W. 

Hutton,  Jol 

Hyde,  John 

Hyland.  Ed 

Illes,  Steve 

Imes.  Dona! 

Imhauser, 

IngersoU,  Alyah  E.,  Jr. 

Ingraham,  Charles  H 

Jr. 
Ingram,  Wi 
Innerarlty 
Irons,  John 
Irvine,  Floy( 
Irvine,  Jose] 
Irvine,  Thoj 
Israel.  Larr; 
Iversen,  Rol 
Jabs,  Walte: 
Jackson,  Mi 
Jackson,  Ki 
Jackson, 
Jackson,  Jerald  W. 
Jackson,  Richard  B. 
Jackson,  Bi^ddy  K. 
Jacobc,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Jacobs.  George  T. 
Jacobsen,  Arthur  R., 

Jr. 
Jacobsen, 
Jacobson, 
Jacome.  Ro' 
James,  Dan: 
Jameson 

Chrlstop: 
Janis,  Jose 
Janke,  J 
Jarrell,  Rol 
Jarvln,  Donfald  C. 
Jasmuno.  Rpbert  P. 
Jealous,  Bn 
Jeffery,  Har; 
Jeffries,  Jo^n  M. 
Jenkins,  Ralph  H. 
Jenkins.  Walter  R. 
Jenkins,  Clliton  S. 
Jennings,  E^rl  M. 
Jennings,  Jimes 
Jeremiah,  Jt>hn  B. 
Jernee,  Husion  R. 
Jessee.  Prantklln  E. 
Jewell,  Jac! 
Jlmlnez,  Pr 
Johann,  Jo; 
Johanson, 
John,  Noel 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, C 
Johnson,  C; 


Jr, 


Johnson,  Dale  L. 

Johnson,  Dan  C. 

Johnson,  Dan  E. 

Johnson,  David  P. 

Johnson,  Dennis  W. 

Johnson,  Donald  D. 

Johnson,  Donald  R. 

Johnson,  Elsie  M. 

Johnson,  George  O. 

Johnson,  Harold  B. 

Johnson,  Kenneth  E. 

Johnson,  Laverne  E. 

Johnson,  Paul  C. 

Johnson,  Richard,  Jr. 

Johnson, 
Richard  S.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Richard  W. 

Johnson,  Robert  J. 

Johnson,  Stanley  P. 

Johnson,  Vernon  J. 

Johnson.  Weldon  W. 

Johnson,  Wesley  D. 

Johnson,  William  D. 

Johnson,  WUllam  P. 

Johnston,  Bobby  M. 

Johnston,  Darrel  1  G. 

Joiner,  James  E. 

Joles,  Kenneth  D. 

Jolly,  Charles  M. 

Jolly.  Charles  S.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Allen  L. 

Jones,  Bruce  R. 

Jones,  Charles  T. 

Jones,  Clarence  H. 

Jones,  Daniel  T..  Jr. 

Jones.  Elarnest  J. 

Jonee,  Edward  T.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Ployd  S. 

Jones,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Henderson  B. 

Jones,  James  D. 

Jones,  James  W. 

Jones,  John  L. 

Jones,  Kenneth  W. 

Jones,  Morris,  Jr. 

Jones,  Paul  D.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Phllmon  E. 

Jones,  Reginald  L. 

Jones,  Richard  D. 

Jonee,  Richard  W. 

Jones,  Robert  J. 

Jones.  Thomas  H. 

Jones,  Walter  K. 

Jones.  WUllam  A. 

Jones,  wmiam  T. 

Jordan.  Joe  T. 

Jordan,  WUllam  F. 

Journey,  John  E. 

Joyce,  Robert  E. 

Jozwlakowskl,  Rich- 
ard P. 

Juarez,  Luis  A. 

Jullch,  Paul,  Jr. 

Justice,  WUllam  N.. 
Jr. 

Kaczlnskl,  Marcellus 
J. 

Kadleclk,  John,  Jr. 

Kahl,  Herbert  S. 

Kahl,  Martin  P. 

Kahl,  Thomas  A. 

Kammeler,  Cyril  L. 

Kane,  Gerald  T. 

Kane  .William  J.,  Jr. 

Kanocz,  Michael,  Jr. 

Kappel,  Jacob,  Jr. 

Karasek,  Robert  G. 

Karch,  Lawrence  G. 

Karr,  James  T. 

Karrer,  Joseph  J. 

Kasson,  George  P. 

Kasten,  WUllam 

Katz,  Robert  E. 

Kaus,  E^ugene  J. 

Kavanaugh,  John  W., 
Ill 

Kearley,  Arthur  M. 

Kear.iey,  Thomas  F. 

Keatley,  Roger  L. 

Kee,  Gary  S. 

Keeler,  Clyde  E.,  Jr. 


Keeler,  Doris  M. 
Keene,  David  R. 
Keglovite,  Edward  J. 
Kelm,  John  R. 
Keker,  John  W. 
Keller,  Harry  L. 
Keller,  Richard  8. 
KeUer,  WUUam  E.,  Jr. 
KeUey,  Jessie  W, 
KelUson,  Charles  R. 
Kelly,  George  W. 
Kelly,  James  R. 
Kelly,  John  M. 
Kelly,  Michael  S. 
Kelly.  Ralph  E. 
Kelly,  Richard  M. 
KeUy,  Samuel  C,  III 
Kelly.  Thomas  P. 
Kelly,  William  D. 
Kelly,  WlUlam  E. 
Kemerley,  Richard  K. 
Kemlck,  Gerald  T. 
Kemmls,  Edward  D. 
Kemper,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Kemple,  William  G. 
Kendall,  James  E. 
Kendall,  Ronald  R. 
Kendlg,  Dennis  R. 
Kendrlck,  Edgar  T. 
Kennedy,  Laurance  J. 
Kennedy,  Delbert  E. 
Kennedy,  WlUlam  G. 
Kenner,  George  P. 
Kenner,  William  W.. 

Jr. 
Kenniston,  George  P. 
Kent,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Kent,  James  M. 
Kentner,  Raymond  L. 
Kepford,  Carl  B. 
Kerchner,  Henry  A. 
Kerr,  Howard  E. 
Kerr,  Richard  A. 
Kerr,  Samuel  L. 
Kersey,  Ronald  R. 
Kettler,  Jack 
Keyes,  Roy  C. 
Klcklighter,  Rodney  C. 
Klehl,  Richard  M. 
Klemel,  Raymond  E. 
Klght,  James 
KIker,  Meek  C,  Jr. 
KUUan,  Bobby  P. 
Kim,  Joseph  W.,  in 
Kimball,  Thomas  R. 
Kimball,  Lynn  J. 
Kimble,  Ralph  R. 
Kindler,  Gary  L. 
King,  Ben  W. 
King,  Claude  E. 
King,  Claude  E. 
King,  James  P. 
King,  John  C. 
King,  Thomas  G. 
King,  Wayne  W. 
Klnnear,  John  H. 
Klnslow,  George  C. 
Kiplck,  Mike 
Klrchgessner,  Gerald 

P. 
Klrchmeier,  Robert  T. 
Klrln,  Michael  J. 
Kirk,  Harvey  O. 
Kirk,  Paul  C. 
Kirk,  Robert  W. 
Klrkland,  Golden  C. 
Klrkman.  Timothy  R. 
Kirkpa trick.  WllUam 

8. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Loren  K. 
Klansky.  Gerald  J. 
Klesyk.  Francis.  Jr. 
Kline,  Roy  C. 
Kling,  Harry  A. 
Klingensmith,  Harold 

A. 
Klingensmith,  Harry 

G. 
Klocek,  Joseph  J. 
Kloch,  Robert  L. 
Klunk.  Harold  P. 


Knack,  John  M. 
Knapp,  John  R. 
Knight,  WUUam  A. 
Knipper,  WUllam  J. 
Knlska.  Nicholas  E. 
Knocke.  James  J. 
Knowles,  Coleman  R.. 
Knowlee.  Robert  E. 
Knox.  Richard  D. 
Kobel,  Alan  D. 
Kobel,  WUllam  L. 
Koble,  Ned  A. 
Koelln.  Kenneth  A. 
Kohler,  WUllam  C. 
KoUha,  Joe  J. 
KoUar.  Joseph  J. 
Komo,  Raymond  S. 
Kondo.  Herbert  S. 
Kopacz.  John  R. 
Kraft,  Leo  W. 
Krajewskl,  Joseph  S. 
Kramer,  WUUam  L. 
Kramp,  Kay  E. 
Krantz',  Everett  W. 
Krauer,  John  J. 
KreUing,  WUllam 
Kresty,  Edward  J. 
Krleger,  Edward  T., 

Jr. 
Kroellnger,  WUllam  L. 
Krohn,  OrvlUe  E. 
Kromis,  Emanuel  J. 
Krone,  Melvin  P. 
Krueger,  Ronald  L. 
Kucinskl,  Julius  W. 
Kuhlman.  Robert  J.. 

Jr. 
Kuhlman,  Norman  K. 
Kuhn,  Coleman  D..  Jr. 
Kuykendall,  BUly  H. 
Kuzmenko,  Tom  A. 
Labby,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Labolsslere.  David  J. 
La  Bounty,  Norman  P. 
Lacey,  Don  C. 
Lacourslere,  Robert  P. 
Lacy,  Horace  W. 
Lacy,  John  J. 
Ladd,  Lawrence  "K" 
Ladner,  Claudle  J. 
Lalng,  Ivan  A. 
Lake,  Donald  E. 
Lake.  Donald  L. 
Lake,  James  E. 
Lamb,  Michael  R. 
Lambert.  Leon 
Lambert,  Prank  A. 
Lambert!  Glynn  P. 
Lamberth.  Scott  M. 
Lamblasl,  Louis  C. 
Lambka,  Harvey  L. 
Lamczyk.  Everett  E. 
La  Montagne.  Henry  J. 
La  Montagne,  Robert 

N. 
La  Motte,  Francis  W.. 

Jr. 
Lamson,  John  C. 
Landrum.  Dale  F. 
Lane.  Benny  W. 
Lane,  Billy  B. 
Lane,  Bobby 
Lane,  James  V. 
Lane,  John  S. 
Lane,  Warren  R. 
Lang,  Bruce  A. 
Lang,  Elbrldge  W. 
Lange,  Robert  K. 
Liangln,  Charles  E. 
Langley,  Robert  C. 
Lanls,  Howard  G. 
Lanthler,  Richard  O. 
Larkln,  Edward  J. 
Larkin,  Joseph  V. 
Larson,  Duane  D. 
Larson,  Richard  M. 
Larsson,  Thomas  R. 
La  Rue,  Billy  B. 
Lasher.  Jerry  V. 
Lastovlca,  Jerry  L. 


Latham,  Irving  C. 
Latham.  Julian  S. 
Laton,  Roger  L. 
Laughlln,  Ronald  J. 
Laughner,  Donald  E. 
Lauland,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Lauretta,  Antonio 
Laverty,  Chester  N. 
Laverty.  Robert  C. 
Lawler,  Eugene  D. 
Lawrence.  Charles  A. 

L. 
Lawrence.  Edmond  H. 
Lawrence.  Thomas  J. 
Layton,  Lewis  W.,  Jr. 
Lea,  Franklin  S. 
Leach,  Harold  W. 
Leach,  William  H. 
Leahy,  John  J. 
Leal,  Jimmie  V. 
Leathers,  James  P. 
Le  Doux,  Roger  "O" 
Lee,  Earl  C. 
Lee,  John  A. 
Lee,  John  J. 
Lee,  Lendlth 
Lee,  Richard  R. 
Lee.  WlUlam  E. 
Leedle.  James  M. 
Legere,  Alfred  H. 
Legg.  WUllam  E. 
Lemmond,   Walter  V, 

in 

Lemolne,  Stanley  P. 
Lenhart.  George  E. 
Lenhart.  Richard  A. 
Lenn.  Donald  S. 
Leonskl,  Joseph  A. 
Le  Page,  Lawrence  J. 
Lepore,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr, 
Lesh,  Thomas  "J" 
Levengood,  Joseph  C. 
Lewallen,  James  W. 
Lewandowskl,    Eugene 

S. 
Lewis,  Kennlth  D. 
Lewis,  Robert  C. 
Lewis,  Samuel  P. 
Lewis,  Wlllard  R. 
Llchty,  Randall  W. 
Lidback,  George  8.,  Jr. 
Llebert,  Karl  F. 
Light,  Bobby  R. 
Lllja,  Ralph  B. 
lillley,  John  M. 
Lilly,  Junior 
Llnd,  Paul  A. 
Llndholm,  Hans  W. 
Lindsay,     Samuel    E., 

Jr. 
Lindsey,  Joel  P. 
Llndsey,  Steven  P. 
Llsenbe,  Bobby  M. 
Llsenby.  WUllam  E. 
Llstwan,  Albert  J. 
Little,  AUan  G. 
Little,  Herman  I.,  Jr. 
Little,  John  R. 
Little,  Roy  F. 
Llttleffeld,    Arthur  L, 

Jr. 
Littler,  James  L.  M., 

in. 

Llttrell,  Roy  L. 
Llewellyn,  WUllam  D. 
Lloyd,  Burden  L.,  Jr. 
Lloyd,  Robert  A. 
Lockwood,  Charles  E. 
Lockyer.  Arron  K. 
Loeffler.  Charles  H. 
Loeffler.  Robert  L. 
Loehr.  Curtis  J. 
Lofton.  WUUam  A. 
Loftus.  Edward  P. 
Logan,  Bernard  W. 
Logar,  Michael  P. 
Lohr,  John  L. 
Lonettl,  Richard  P. 
Long,  Boyzy  C. 
Long,  Carl  E. 
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Long,  Charles  E. 
Long,  Charles  J. 
Long,  Lowell  D. 
Loof,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Lord,  Robert  L. 
LorelU,  Jerry  N. 
Lorentsen,  Frederick  A 
Losey,  Charles  E. 
Ijoughren,  Frederick  R. 
I/Dustaunau,  Charles, 

Jr. 
Love,  Ronald  L. 
XiOvelace,  Richard  J. 
LoveU,  John  T. 
Levitt,  WlUls  J..  Jr. 
Lowe,  John  W. 
Lowe,  William  N. 
Lowell,  Joel  K. 
Lowery,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Ley,  David  W. 
Lubbe,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Lucas,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Lucas,  Harry  A. 
Lucas,  Troy  A. 
Lucenius,  Arne  B. 
Lucero,  David  A. 
Lucht,  Dean  C. 
Lucy.  Jimmie  L. 
Luedtke,  Dale  C. 
Luisa,  Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Lukawecz,  Theodore 
Luke,  David  A. 
Lum,  Allen  J.  A. 
Liunpklns,  Sellards  L. 
Lund,  Robert  E. 
Lundberg,  Helmer  G., 

Jr. 
Lunn.  Carl  K. 
Lunt,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Luslgnan,  John  H. 
Lutz,  PYed.  Jr. 
Lutz.  Kenneth  O. 
Luxemburger.  Max- 
well C. 
Lykens,  WllUam  P., 

Jr. 
Lynch.  John  P. 
Lynch,  Peter 
Lynch,  Robert  L. 
Lytic,  John  T. 
Mac  Cormack,  Dana  P. 
Mac  Donald,  Hazen  E. 
Mac  Parlane.  Larry  S. 
Mac  Parlane.  Robert 

W. 
Mac  Geary.  Fred  E. 
Machado,  Enrique  L. 
Machovec,  Richard  A. 
Mac  Iver,  CoUn  R. 
Mac  Kenzle,  Robert 

B. 
Mackey,  David  G. 
Macklns.  Jeff  G. 
Macklln,  Herman  E. 
Macky.  Gerald 
Mac  Pherson.  Ray  D. 
Macy,  Ronald  T. 
Madsen,  Alfred  L. 
Magers.  Donald  P. 
Magulre,  Paul  B. 
Maiden.  John  E. 
Main,  Stanley  W. 
Majewskl,  Norbert  L. 
Mallard,  Ira  T. 
Mallette,  Gerald  O. 
Mallon,  Thomas  W. 
Malnlcof,  Harry  B. 
Malone,  Loren  J. 
Maloney,  John  C. 
Maloney,  John  M. 
Maloney,  John  T. 
Maloy.  Thomas  D.. 

Jr. 
Manbeck.  Lewis  D. 
Manifold.  Dale  W. 
Manlon,  Jimmy  L. 
Manley,  James  D, 
Mann,  Daniel  I. 
Mann,  Marlon  R. 
Mann,  Thomas  J. 
Manning,  Earl  J. 
Manning,  John  A. 


Manning,  Joseph  R. 
Manry,  Tommy  E. 
Mansdorf .  Bruce  D. 
Manz.  Joseph  C. 
Marchette,  Donald  C. 
Marcum,  George  L. 
Marek,  Gaylord  J. 
Marlz,  Robert  J. 
Markowskl,  F^ank  G. 
Marland,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Marlow,  Donald  R. 
Marnon,  John  J. 
Marols,  Armand 
Marrone,  Samuel  R. 
Marshall,  Alvln  P.,  Jr. 
Marshall,  John  J. 
Marshall,  Russell  H. 
Martello,  Herbert  P., 

Jr. 
Martin,  Bobby  O. 
Martin,  Donald  J. 
Martin,  David  O. 
Martin,  Francis  L. 
Martin,  James  J. 
Martin,  Joseph  L. 
Martin,  Joseph  M.,  Jr. 
Martin,  Louie  G. 
Martin,  Nelson  R. 
Martin,  Paul  S. 
Martin,  Ronald  A. 
Martinez,  Carlos 
Maruhn,  Richard  L. 
Marvin,  Horace  W. 
Marzioii,  Joseph 
Mashburn,  Lester  E. 
Maslyk,  Edward  G. 
Mason,  Michael  R. 
Mason,  Wayne  B. 
Masone,  Vincent  J. 
Massey,  Allen  W. 
Mastrobertl,  Michael 

P. 
Matchett,  John  W. 
Mathls,  Don  E. 
Mathys,  Dale  A. 
MatkowskI,  Joseph  R. 
Matras,  Lawrence  W. 
Matte,  Joseph  C. 
Matte,  Leland  J. 
Matteson,  Richard  J. 
Matthews,  Gordon  B. 
Matthews,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Matthews,  MlUard  P., 

Jr. 
Matthews,  Peter  J. 
Matthews,  Robert  J. 
Mattox,  Leon 
Matzko,  Dean  H. 
Maurlclo,  Roberto  P. 
Maxon,  Don  K. 
Maxwell,  Daniel  M. 
Maxwell.  John 
Maxwell,  Donald  M. 
May,  Kenneth  N. 
Mayer,  Robert,  Jr. 
Mayes,  Ronald  J. 
Mayfleld,  Sanford  P. 
Maynard,  Kenneth  L. 
Maynard,  Fredrick 
Maynes,  Robert  L. 
Mayo,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
Mayo,  Philip  S. 
Mayo.  WlUlam  H..  Jr. 
Mazzel.  Edmund  J. 
McAfee,  Marvin  K. 
McAlister,  John  T. 
McAuley,  William  T.. 

II 
McAvoy.  Paul  O.,  Jr. 
McBrlde,  WUllam  G., 

Jr. 
McCabe,  James  J. 
McCain,  Daniel  N. 
McCall.  William  D., 

Jr. 
McCaUlon.  Frank  E. 
McCallum.  John  E.  B. 
McCarter.  WUllam  D. 
McCarthy,  Frank  H. 
McCarthy,  John  E., 

Jr. 
McCarthy,  Richard  C. 


McCartney,  Joseph  R. 
McCauley,  Benjamin 

D. 
McClaln,  "R"  "L" 
McClellan,  Ramon  V. 
McClure,  Raymond  B. 
McCombs,  Francis 
McConnell,  Richard  S. 
McCord,  Richard  G. 
McCormack,  James  S. 
McCormick,  Donald  W 
McCourt,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
McCourt,  Thomas 
McCranle,  Cleo  H. 
McCue,  John  W.,  Ill 
McCuUoch,  BUly  R. 
McDanlel,  Joe  E. 
McDeavltt,  Richard  L. 
McEtonald  Denis  H. 
McElroy,  Joseph  A. 
McEIvaln,Ronald  R. 
McEwen,  Robert  O. 
McPadden,  Bernard  W. 
McParlane,  Andrew  B. 
McGann,  Joseph 
McGee,  Hem-y  W. 
McGlnnlss,  Mllburn 
McGrath,  Alvln  L. 
McGraw,  John  J. 
McGraw,  Reg^inald  K. 
McGuire.  John  P. 
Mcllnay,  Bernard  L. 
Mclnerney,  James  P. 
Mclnnefi,  John  M. 
Mcintosh,  Roger  A. 
Mclntyre,  Max 
Mclver,  Wallace  L. 
McKay,  Frederick  R. 
McKay,  John  E. 
McKee,  Dennis  T. 
McKee,  Larry  E. 
McKenna,  Joseph  C. 
McKlnney,  Harry  T., 

Jr. 
McKlnnon,  Joseph  R. 
McKnlght,  Matthew  O. 
McKnlght,  Thomas  A. 
McLaughlin,  John  E. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  J. 
McLaughUn,  William  J 
McLean,  Albenlous  P. 
McLemore,  Kenneth 

N. 
McMakln,  John  P.,  Jr. 
McManus,  Raymond  J. 
McMenamin,  Harry  D. 
McMenany,  Edward  L. 

Jr. 
McMlUan,  Mllburn  H. 
McMulUn,  Jack  H. 
McMulUn,  Thomas  B. 
McNamara,  William 
McNulty,  Jerry  W. 
McPartland,  Paul  D. 
McPeak,  Melvin  E. 
McPherson,  Warren  R. 
McQueary.  Daniel  H. 
McSpadden.  Bert  L. 
McVey.  Lavoy  D. 
McWaters.  Fred  H. 
McWhorter.  Robert  J. 
Means,   Charles  E. 
Means,  John  R. 
Medearis,  EHdon  G., 

Jr. 
Medina,  Joseph  M., 

Jr. 
Mednis,  Alfons  J. 
Meece,   Ralph  D. 
Meech,  Robert  A. 
Meech,  Wayne  A. 
Meegan,  George  B. 
Meehleder,  James  M. 
Meek,  PhUUp  E. 
Meeker,  Charles  C. 
Meeks,  Joseph  R. 
Meier,   Fred  J.,   Jr. 
Melsner,  Donald  E. 
Mello.  Edmund  M. 
Mellon,  Bruce 


Mendoza,  Raymond 

A. 
Mentzer,  John  H.,  n 
Mercer,  Edward  P. 
Merllno,   John  A. 
Merna,   Gerald  P. 
Merrell,  Robert  G. 
Merritt,  Jimmy  M. 
Messier,  Alfred  L. 
Messinger,   Gene  V. 
Metcalfe,  Edwin   A. 
Meyer,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Meyer,  WUUam  O..  Jr. 
Meyers,  Bradford  B. 
Meyers,  Donald  J. 
Meyers,  Gary  G. 
Meyers,  John  L. 
Meyers,  Richard  B. 
Michael,  Edward  L. 
Migliacci,  Joseph  A. 
Mikulsky,   John  J. 
Mllavlc,  Anthony  P. 
Mllburn,   Carroll  R. 
Miles,  John  J. 
MUes,   WUllam  R. 
Millard,   James  C. 
Millard.  Arthur  P. 
Miller,  Andrew  P. 
Miller,  Ashby  R. 
Miller,  Burleigh  W. 
MUler,  Charles  R. 
Miller,  Don  P..  Jr. 
Miller,  Jacques  L. 
Miller,  James  E. 
MUler,  Jerry  J. 
Miller,  Lester  V. 
MUler,  Miles  T. 
MUler,  Norman  A. 
Miller,  PhUUp  M. 
Miller,  Robert  L. 
MlUer,  Robert  S. 
Miller,  Richard  E. 
Miller,  Ralph  H. 
Miller,  Raymond  R., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Thomas  C. 
Miller,  Thomas  J. 
Miller,  WUllam  A. 
Miller,  WlUlam  R. 
Miller,  Walter  N. 
Milllchap,  Peter  B. 
MlUlman,  Glenn  P. 
MilUron,  Robert  E. 
Minis,  Dome  A. 
Mills,  Donald  E. 
Mills,  Jimmie  L. 
Mills,  Thomas  C. 
Milne,  James  E. 
MUton.  Ralph  A. 
Mino,  Michael  J. 
Mitchell,  Earl  W. 
MltcheU,  Floyd  G. 
MltcheU,  Mack  E. 
Mltchels,  William  L. 
Mix.  Tom  A. 
Mobley.  Perry  A. 
Moe,  Harold  J. 
Moffltt,  Kermlt 
MoUendor,  James  J.  C. 
Moller,  Harry  R. 
Moneypenny,  Guy  E. 
Montana,  Douglas  W. 
Montgomery,  Orrle  G. 
Moody,  Johnney  W. 
Moog,  David  C. 
Mook,  David 
Mooney,  John  P. 
Moore,  BUI  Z. 
Moore,  Bruce  K. 
Moore,  Edward  L.,  II 
Moore,  Fred  A.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Prank  O.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Henry 
Moore,  Kenneth  W. 
Moore,  Theodore  C. 
Moore,  Theodore  M. 
Moore,  WUUam  A. 
Moore,  WUllam  J. 
Moore,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Moorhead,  Robert  D. 
Moos,  Walter  H.  I. 


Mora,  Aurello 
Moran,  Richard  C. 
Moran,  Richard  G. 
Morgan,  Francis  T., 

Jr. 
Morgan,  Franklin  M. 
Morgan,  Grover  K. 
Morgan.  Robert  Y. 
Morgan,  Roger  G. 
Morgan,  WUUam  A. 
Morula,  Robert  G. 
Morln,  Richard  G. 
Morlng,  Joe  D. 
Morocco,  Pasquale  J. 
MorrlU,  Alan  L. 
Morris,  Charles  A. 
Morris,  Herbert  R.,  Jr. 
Morris,  John  R. 
Morris,  Kenneth  A. 
Morris,  Richard  L. 
Morris,  Stanley  S.,  Jr. 
Morrison,  Allen  W. 
Morrison,  Arthur  E., 

Jr. 
Morrison,  Jerald  J. 
Morrison,  John  R. 
Morrlssey,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Morrow,  Charles  L. 
Morrow,  Edward 
Morrow,  Joseph  M. 
Mort,  James  H. 
Morton,  Merrill  T. 
Morts,  Harold  D. 
Mosley,  Don  E. 
Moss.  Lawrence  W. 
Mossey,  Donald  J. 
Mossier,  Alfred  H. 
Mott,  Dean  V. 
Mottard,  Dean  L. 
Moulton,  Bruce  L. 
Moungells,  Stavros  S. 
Mounter,  Paul  H. 
Moxley,  WlUlam  H. 
Moyer,  Samuel  L. 
Muccl,  Anthony 
Mueller,  Richard  A. 
Mulford,  Randolph  M. 
Mull,  Robert  L. 
MuUaney,  Garrell  S. 
MuUer,  Richard  J. 
MuUins,  Peter  P. 
Mulvey,  WUllam  R. 
Mumford,  John  V. 
Munday,  Ted  L. 
Mundy,  Marion  E. 
Munn,  Warren  E. 
Murphy,  David  B. 
Murphy,  James  P. 
Murphy,  Michael  W. 
Murphy,  Timothy  J. 
Mxirray,  Gilbert  W. 
Murray,  Grover 
Murray,  John  E. 
Murray,  Peter  J. 
Murry,  Joseph  A. 
Musser,  Richard  E. 
Myers,  Clair  D. 
Myers,  Earl  G.,  Jr. 
Myers,  Edward  M. 
Myers,  Glenn  N. 
Myers,  Hugh  G.,  Jr. 
Myers.  Larrte  J. 
Myers.  Lonnle  M. 
Myers,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Myers.  Richard  D. 
Nadeau.  Arthur  G. 
Nagai.  Hideo 
Nagelln,  Thomas  P.,  Sr. 
NaU.  Gary  L. 
Nallor,  Richard  A. 
Naperalskl,  Gerald  R. 
Nash.  Gail  L. 
Nason.  Gilbert  L. 
Natt.  Prank,  Jr. 
Nazarchuk,  Daniel  A. 
Neely,  Gerard  T. 
Neff,  Thompson  D. 
Nelson,  Albert  C. 
Nelson,  Delbert  L. 
Nelson,  Edward  A. 
Nelson,  George,  Jr. 


Nelson,  Monte  V. 
Nelson,  William  H..  Jr. 
Nemeth,  John  W. 
Netherly,  Cecil 
Nettlelngham,  Allen  D 
Neubauer,  Ronald  S. 
Neveu,  Alfred  C. 
New,  Walter 
Newell,  Charles  A. 
Newkirk,  Gary  L. 
Newman,  Ronald  D. 
Newton,  Richard  B. 
Neyt,  Ronald  J. 
Nicholas,  Billy  D. 
Nichols,  James  D. 
Nichols,  Robert  J. 
NickeU,  Scott  G. 
NlckUn,  Richard  P. 
Nlcolai,  Peter  W. 
Nicolopoulos,  John  S. 
Nicosia,  Donald  D. 
Nlda,  Carl  E. 
Nlenstedt,  James  P. 
Nlgro,  Anthony 
Nlnmiow,  Donald  D. 
Nix.  Joseph  R. 
Nixon.  Joe  A. 
Nixon.  WUllam  P. 
Nobriga,  Leabert  F. 
Noel.  John  P..  Jr. 
Noonan,  William.  Jr. 
Noonkester,  Heru-y  E. 
Norman  Geoffrey  W. 
Norton,  Prank  J. 
Norton,  PhlUip  C. 
Norton,  Patrick  T. 
Norton,  Robert  L. 
Norton,  WllUam  D. 
Norwood,  Thomas  H. 
Norwood,  Richard  H. 
Nothhaft,  Henry  R. 
Novak,  John  P. 
Nowickl,  Norbert  J. 
Nozar,  John  J. 
Nyenbrink,  Henry  W. 
Oakley,  Howard  C. 
Oatls,  Peter  W. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  M. 
O'Cchlplntl,  Charles 

W. 
Ockuly,  Eugene  J. 
O'Connor,  Patrick  R. 
O'Connor,  George  R. 
O'Connor,  Charles  F, 
Odegard,  Ralph  P. 
O'Dell,  Frank  E. 
Oehlers,  Roy  M. 
Getting,  Robert  H. 
Offutt,  Charles  W. 
O'Hara,  WlUlam  J. 
O'Leary,  Patrick  J. 
Olmstead,  Howard  W. 
Olsen,  Almart  H. 
Olsen,  James  G. 
Olsen.  John  O. 
Olson.  Leland  M. 
Olson.  Roy  C. 
Olson.  Robert  D. 
Olson.  Thomas  A. 
Ondrak.  Daryle  M. 
O'Nell,  Donn  L. 
O'Neill,  Peter  J. 
O'NeUl,  Stephen  J. 
Oppenhuizen,  John  P. 
Ordway,  Ruel  E. 
Orlando,  Louis  D. 
Orona,  Louis,  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  James  M., 

Jr. 
Orr,  James  C. 
Osborne,  Hansel  E. 
Osenkoskl,  Stanley  M. 
Osgood,  Carl  G.,  Jr. 
O'Shlelds,  Robert  C. 
O'Shlelds,  Tommy  S. 
Osterberg,  Richard  R. 
O'SuUlvan,  Thomas  T. 
Oswald,  Donald  H. 
Ota,  Yoneo 
O'Toole,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
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Oubre,  Melvla  J. 
Outraltls,  Nicholas  J. 
Owen,  Albert  A. 
Owen,  Jaxnes  R. 
Owen.  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Owens,  Billy  W. 
Owens,  Charlie  C. 
Owsley,  Gerald  E. 
Owsley,  Robert  E. 
Oxford,  Lynn  D. 
Pachuckl,  Robert  J. 
Page,  Herbert  M.,  Jr. 
Pahl,  Gerald  S. 
Paige,  Joeeph  J. 
Painter,  Billy  G. 
Pallang,  Rodney  L. 
Pallo,  Mathew.  Jr. 


Peterson,  Gore  on 
Peterson,  Johii 
Peterson,  Johi, 
Peterson,  Robert 
Petronzlo,  Joqn 
Petry,  Rudge 
Pettlt,  Kenneth 
Petty,  Robert 
Petzel,  Ronald 
Peyer,  Otto  W, 
Pbelan,  James 
Phelps,  DougltA 
PhilUppl,  Lewis 
Phillips,  Bruc( 
Phillips,  Charles 
Phillips,  Clarefice 

Jr. 
Phillips,  Donald 


P. 
E. 
W. 
A. 
A. 

E. 

J. 

Jr. 
M. 

R. 

M.,  Jr. 
M. 

L. 
W.. 


Palmer,  Doll  C.  Phillips,  Dona:  d  P. 

Palmer.  Leonard  E.,  Jr Phillips,  Ennls  T.,  Jr. 

Pancoast,  Harry  L.,  Jr.  Phillips,  Kent  W. 

Panlcall,  Louis  V.  Phillips,  Wellef  A.,  HI 

Panknln,  James  D.        Piconke,  Ronajd  J. 

Papclak,  George  J. 

Paquette,  Paul 

Parker,  Allen  D. 

Parker,  Charlee  D. 

Parker,  George  R.,  Jr. 

Parker,  Hubert  L. 

Parker,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 

Parrettl,  Lawrence 

Parrlsh,  Bobby  J. 

Parrlsh,  Julian  W. 

Parrott,  Howard  G. 

Parry,  Fred  R. 

Partaln,  Warren  B 


Phillips,  Welle- 
Piconke 
Pier.  Robert  P, 
Pieratt,  John  J 
Pierce.  Arthur  A. 
Pierce,  John  P 
Pierse,  Donald  E. 
Plhl,  Donald  E 
Pike.  John  E. 
Pike.  Ralph  H, 
Pinguet,  Jean 
Plnnell,  Murryj  C. 
Pinola,  Tony 
Plontek.  Edwaid 
Jr. Pippin,  James  p. 


Parton,  Donald  J. 
Partridge.  Gerald  B. 
Paschen.  Charles  W. 
Pascual,  Ronald  J. 
Paskevlch.  Theodore 
Patridge.  James  O. 
Pattat,  Albert  W. 
Patterson.  Hobart  D., 

Jr. 
Patton,  Doyle  M. 
Patton.  Robert  F. 
Paulk.  James  S. 
Paurazas.  Edward  J. 
PavUk.  Alfred  J. 
Pazton.  Jack  T. 
Payne.  Courtney  B. 
Payne.  Walter  A. 
Pearce,  Arthur  R. 
Pearce.  Bruce  W. 
Pearce,  Patrick  A. 
Pearson,  Charles  R. 
Pease,  Delbert  A. 
Peck,  Joseph  E. 
Pedersen,  Charles  L. 
Pedlar,  Dean  C. 
Peeples,  Walter  A. 
Pelczarskl,  Paul  R. 
Pelletler,  Conrad  R. 
Pelletler,  George  A. 
Pelletler,  Perly  A. 
Pelll.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Pelto,  William  M. 
Peltzer.  Benson,  Jr. 
Pendarvls.  Robert  H. 
Pendergast,  Paul 
Pendleton,  Martin  H. 
Penman.  Donald  E. 
Penman.  David  T. 
Pennington,  Earl 
Pentony,  Thomas  J. 
Pepe,  Francis  A. 
Peregoy.  Edmund  T. 
Perkins.  William  N. 
Perkins,  Huette  D. 
Perrln,  Jack  N. 
Perry,  Jimmy  R. 
Perry,  Joseph 
Perry.  Richard  P. 
Perry.  Ronald  L. 
Pete.  Guy  A..  Jr. 
Peters,  Maxwell  R. 
Peters.  Sterling  R. 
Peters.  William  C. 
Peterson.  Clarence  F. 
Peterson.  Dennis  A. 
Peterson.  George  L., 

Jr. 


Pitcher,  Kennqth  E. 
Pitts,  Edward 
Pitts,  James  E, 
Pitts.  Michael 
Pitts,  Roberto 
Plank,  Adolph  L.,  Jr. 
Plant.  BernardlM. 
Plante.  Leo  G 
Piatt,  Charles 
Plots,  Robert  P 
Polasek,  Edwari  J.,  Jr. 
PollmlUer,      Lawrence 

A. 
Pollock,  Wll.  ^|iW. 
Ponder,  Carl  N 
Pontillas.  Robe^  O. 
Pool,  Glaston 
Pope,  Joe  A. 
Pope.  John  R. 
Pope.  Paul  E..  J 
Pope,  Robert  E. 
Porter,  Bebe  B. 
Porter,  Richard  L. 
Post.  Raymond  Jr. 
Postalwalt,   Rcnzel   E, 
Posthuma,  Her  ry 
Pothler,  Gerald  T. 
Potter.  Donald  D. 
Poulin,  Edward  O. 
Powell,  Claytoq  A. 
Powell,  FYank 
Powell.  Wllliani  B.,  Jr. 
Powell,  Wllliani  ^^ 
Prato.  Sam  J. 
Pratt,  Donald 
Prelgovisk,  Johb  A. 
F>rendergast,     "Thomas 

J. 
Preston,  Ralph  ^.,  Jr. 
Pretsch,  Donald  C. 
Price,  Dwlght 
Price,  Fred  R. 
Price.  Jimmle 
Price.  Robert  F 
Price.  Thomas 
Price.  WilUam   S..   Jr. 
Priddy,  Sanforc  J. 
Prokopchuk,    Nicholas 
Pruett,  Bobby  8 
Purtcelll,  Russ^l  A. 
Purnell.  Oeorg^W. 
Purvis,  Charles  P. 
Quan.  Raymoni  I  J. 
Quest,  Herman  W. 
Quigley,  Wllliani  J. 
Qulgley,  Alvin 
Quill,  Lewis  R. 
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Quirm.  James  E. 
Qulnn,  John  E. 
Raber.  William  E. 
Rabun,  Jack  N. 
Rachal,  James  E. 
RadcUffe,  Darrel  R. 
Radford.  Garland  L. 
Raffel,  Richard  R. 
Rafferty,  Cleon  H. 
Rafferty,  Michael  E. 
Raines,  Arvel  H. 
Rainwater,  Gerald  K. 
Raley,  Jerry  A. 
Ralph,  John  "C" 
Ralph,  Nelson  P. 
Ramaker,  James  K. 
Ramey,  Perry  A. 
Ramirez,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Ramirez,  Roy  G. 
Ramsay,  Jerrold  A. 
Ramseur,  Joe  D. 
Ramsey,  Bobby  J. 
Ramsey.  Emma  G. 
Randall,  David  R. 
Randall,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Randlett,  Frederick  A 
Ransom,  Morris  E. 
Rasile.  Robert 
RatcUffe,  Donald 
Rau,  Harvey  L. 
Ravan,  George  "A" 
Rawlins,  Malcolm  S. 
Ray,  Glen  C. 
Ray,  James  F. 
Ray,  Philip  H. 
Ray.  Robert  E. 
Ray,  Thomas  W. 
Ray,  Walter  J. 
Raymer,  Erwln  O. 
Raymond,  Dale 
Raymond.  Joseph  C. 
Raymond,  Ernest  A. 
Reale,  Frank  A. 
Redford,  Raymond  E. 
Redlc.  Bobby  D. 
Redican,  Thomas  E. 
Redlfer,  John  L. 
Redllnger,  Robert  E. 
Reed,  Chris  D. 
Reed,  Doyle  R. 
Reed,  Jack  M. 
Reed.  Ralph  W. 
Reed,  Thomas  F. 
Reeves,  Ross  N.,  in 
Reeves,  Walter  A. 
Rehmann,  Lawrence 

M. 
Reid,  Dewltt  R.,  Jr. 
Reld,  Gawn  W. 
Relfsnlder.  Lawrence 

C. 
Relgle,  Robert  E. 
Relgle,  William  A. 
Reltmelster,  William 

A. 
Remblsh,  Stanley  J., 

Jr. 
Rempel,  Robert  H. 
Reneau.  Callx  L. 
Renegar,  Edwin  J. 
Renfroe,  Luther  L.,  Jr 
Renr^  Earle  L. 
Renno,  Robert  "E." 
Rentz,  Homer  A. 
Rexroade,  John  D. 
Reyer,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Reynaud,  Junior  G. 
Reynolds,  Albert  A. 
Reynolds,  Charles  D. 
Reynolds,  Donna  M. 
Reynolds,  Oren  C. 
Rhode,  Richard  W. 
Rhodes,  Davey  L. 
Rhodes,  John  L. 
Rhodes.  Larry  E. 
Rhyder,  Frederick  V. 
Rice,  Edwin  A. 
Rice,  Lewis  E. 
Rice,  Luther  E.,  Jr. 
Rich,  Robert  E. 
Richards,  Clarence  E., 

Jr. 


Richards,  Donald  R. 
Richards,  Larry  D. 
Richardson.  Donald  P. 
Richardson,  Harold  L. 
Richardson,  Herbert 

C,  Jr. 
Richmond,  Arthur  D. 
Richmond,  William  A. 
Rlchter,  Robert  E. 
Rlchter,  Robert  L. 
Rlcker,  Clarence  J. 
Rlckman,  Lester,  Jr. 
Ricks,  Melvin  R. 
Ricks,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Riddle,  William  N. 
Rldenour,  Robert  L 
Riggs,  Charles 
Rlgney,  Michael  A. 
Riley,  Carroll  J. 
Riley.  Charlee  N. 
Riley.  Harold  J. 
Riley,  Patrick  A. 
Riley,  WUUam  E. 
Rlndt,  Brian  A. 
Ring,  Paul  E. 
Ringler,  Dean  R. 
Ringler.  Jerry  H. 
Rlpa.  Sebastlano  F. 
Rlpp.  Robert  W. 
Risko,  William 
Rltter,  Harold  L. 
Rivers.  Robert  R. 
Robblns,  John  R. 
Roberson,  James  J. 
Roberson,  Thomas  F. 
Roberts,  Leo  W.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Lewis  C. 
Roberts,  Thomas  E. 
Roberts,  Thomas  G. 
Roberts,  Linton  R. 
Roberts,  Prank  H.,  Jr. 
Robertson.  Emmett 

L..  Jr. 
Robertson.  John  T. 
Robertson,  Roland  Q. 
Robinson,  Clarence  A., 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Clifford  R. 
Robinson,  George  N. 
Robinson,  Nell  H. 
Robinson,  Robert  B. 
Robinson,  Robert  L. 
Robinson,  Ronald  L. 
Robinson,  William  R. 
Roblson,  David  B. 
Robltallle,  Edmund  A. 
Rodgers,  Carl  L. 
Rodgers,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Roe.  Jerry  D. 
Roettger,  Raymond  J. 
Rogers,  Cecil  W. 
Rogers,  Lionel  D. 
Rogers,  William  S. 
Rogers,  Walter  A. 
Roland,  Alex  F. 
Rolita,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Rollins,  Thomas  E. 
Romano,  Robert  J. 
Romeo,  Joseph  F. 
Romlne.  Donnle  L. 
Ronalds,  Hugh  A. 
Rooks.  Warren  H. 
Rooa,  Philip  G. 
Root.  James  P. 
Roper,  Clyde  A. 
Rosbe,  WUUam  L. 
Rose,  Robert  L. 
Rose,  WUUam  C. 
Rosenthal.  James  H. 
Roser,  George  R. 
Ross,  Leonard 
Ross,  Leonard  H.,  Jr. 
Rotchford,  Edward  P. 
Rote.  Richard  E. 
Roth,  John  W. 
Roth.  Mark  C. 
Roth,  Thomas  H. 
Rothrock,  Jack  C. 
Rotramel.  Joseph  R., 

Jr. 
Rounsevllle,  Peter  R. 
Rouse,  Albert  C. 


Roush,  Donald  G. 
Rousseau,  Donald  F. 
Roux,  Roger  P. 
Rowe,  Carlton  A. 
Rowe,  Guy  F. 
Rowe,  Hugh  T.,  Jr. 
Rowe,  Robert  D. 
Ruckel,  WllUam  W. 
Ruder,  Eugene  J. 
Rummel,  Thomas  R. 
Rundle,  Randolph  K. 
Runer,  Jimmy  T. 
Runkle,  Roger  L. 
R\ishlau,  Gerald  A. 
Russ,  Alfred  B. 
Russell,  James  C. 
RusseU,  Hayden  B., 

Jr. 
Russell,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 
Russell,  Leonard  D. 
Russell,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  Richard  S.,  11 
RusseU,  William  C,  Jr 
Russell,  Billy  E. 
Russell,  Robert  M. 
Ryan,  James  A. 
Ryan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Sabattus,  I>onald  J. 
Sable,  Ivan  R. 
Sabourln,  Fernand  H. 
Sadler,  Woodson  A., 

Jr. 
Sager,  Hugh  F. 
Sakert,  January  T.,  Jr. 
Salazar,  Daniel  M. 
Salazar,  Gerard 
Salmons,  Lloyd  T. 
Salum,  George  D. 
Sampson,  Gerald  H. 
Sanborn,  Richard  3. 
Sanchez,  Milton 
Sanders,  James  W. 
Sanders,  Richard  K. 
Sanders,  EUly  C,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Stanley  F. 
Sanderson,  Stephen 

H. 
Sandoval,  John,  Jr. 
Sands,  Charles  L. 
Sanford,  Eugene  D. 
Sangialoel.  Samuel 
Sansom,  Howard  D. 
Santiago,  George 
Sarin,  Mathew  J. 
Sarver,  Edmond  S. 
Satterfleld,  Marion  G. 
Sauger,  Peter  P. 
Saulnler,  John  L. 
Saunders,  Carleton  F., 

Jr. 
Savage,  Charles  W. 
Savant,  Richard  L. 
Savoy,  Daniel  R. 
Sawyer,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Sawyer,  William  F. 
Saxton.  Samuel  F. 
Sayre,  OrvUle  L. 
Scalzo,  Salvatore  J. 
Scarborough,  Nell  H. 
Scarboro,  Jimmy  M. 
Schauer,  Theodore  W. 
Scheller,  Leroy  A.,  Jr. 
Schlraldl,  Anthony  P. 
Schlack,  Carl  J. 
Schlapfer,  Robert  E. 
Schleusner,  Clifford 

G. 
Schlltz,  Leonard  L. 
Schlondrop,  William 

C. 
Schmehl,  Lyle  P. 
Schmid,  Adolph 
Schmidt,  Paul  T. 
Schmidt,  Raymond  H. 
Schmidt,  Charles  W. 
Schmidt,  Michael  E. 
Schmidt.  Milford  D. 
Schmltt,  Robert  G. 
Schneider.  Louie  P., 

Jr. 
Schneider,  Roger  J. 


Schomlsch,  Erwln  W. 
Schooler,  BUI  M. 
Schoonover,  Adrian  E. 
Schoppaul,  Elwyn  K. 
Schrader,  Robert  E. 
Schrlber,  Edward  c. 
Schultz,  Donald  C. 
Schultz,  Frank  W. 
Schumacher,  Herbert 

J. 
Schurlng,  CUfford  S. 
Schuster,  Harold  R. 
Schwanke,  Donald  W. 
Schwartz,  Henry  J, 
Schwartz,  John  P. 
Schwarz,  WUUam  O. 
Schwarz,  Frank  H., 

Jr. 
Schwarzer,  Bob 
Schwelm,  John  H. 
Scoggln,  Phillip  C. 
Scott,  BUly  H. 
Scott,  David  L. 
.Scott,  Eldon 
Scott,  Harmon,  Jr. 
Scott,  James  L. 
Scott,  Jerome  C. 
Scott,  Jesse  M. 
Scott,  Keith  A. 
Scott,  Norvel  M. 
Scroggln,  Ronald  L. 
Seage,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Seaman,  Arthur  J. 
Search,  George  B. 
Sebens,  Mervln  L. 
Seder,  Elmer  C. 
Selpel,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
Seltz,  James  E. 
Selby,  Martin  A. 
Seliga,  John  V. 
Sellars,  James  A. 
Selleck,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Seman,  Stephen  G. 
Sepulveda,  Benny  R. 
Sergeant,  Louis  E.,  Jr. 
Sexton,  Gleason  A. 
Sexton,   WUUam  H. 
Seybold,  Gerald  C. 
Shafer,  Ronald  L. 
Shaffer,  James  A. 
Shampoe,  Clayton  L., 

Jr. 
Shamrell,  Richard  A. 
Shank.  Paul  S. 
Sharrow,  Edward  S. 
Shaughnessy,  John  O. 
Shaughnessy,  Joseph 

B. 
Shaw,  Donald  R. 
Shea,  James  J..  II 
Shea,  Robert  E. 
Sheckler.  Herman  D. 
Sheehan,  John  F. 
Sheldon,  William  G., 

Ill 
Shelkey,  Lloyd  E. 
Shell,  Isham  G.,  Jr. 
Shelton,  James  H. 
Shelton,  Jerry  M. 
Shelton,  Jesse  E. 
Shepard,  Dean  S. 
Shepherd,  Thomas  C. 
Sheppard,  John  L. 
Sheppard,  Victor  L. 
Sheridan,  Robert  L. 
Sheridan,  Thomas  J. 
Sheridan,  WUllam  A., 

Jr. 
Sherrow,  Bobby  L. 
Sherry,  Homer  G. 
Shlck,  Warren  I. 
Shlfflette.  Leonard  R. 
Shiver,  Clements  W. 
Shiver,  Henry  D. 
Shivers,  Robert  L. 
Shoaf ,  Richard  A. 
Shoemaker.  William  E. 
Shoffner,  Mann,  Jr. 
Shook,  Eddie  H. 
Shoop,  Ronald  H. 
Shore,  Richard  G. 
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Shough,  John  G.,  II 

Shoultys,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Shove,  Louis  D. 

Shroyer,  Russell  E. 

Shubin,  Derek  A. 

Shulgay,  Peter 

Sbultis,  Dean  G. 

Shumate,  Kenneth  C. 

Siiupe,  FYanklln  D. 

Sickels.  George,  Jr. 

Siemasko,  Paul  R. 

Siemion,  Daniel  L. 

Sigmon.  BUly  R. 

Siler,  Jerry  E. 

Silk,  Thomas  E. 

Slmklns,  Joseph  R. 

Simmons,  Harry  A. 

Simmons,  Warren  A. 

Slmolln,  Roy  E. 

Simon,  Edward  J. 

Simond,  Roger  C. 

Simpklns,  "J"  "V" 

Simpson,  Harvey  H. 

Sims.  Jack 

Sinclair,  Harry  L. 

SUalski,  Stanley  A. 

Skinner,  Marlon  R., 
Jr. 

Skroblalowskl,  Stan- 
ley C. 

Slane,  Thomas  J. 

Slate,  James  C. 

Slavens,  Charles  R. 

Sloan,  Bobby  B. 

Sloan,  Joe  D. 

Slocum,  John  J. 

Smallwood,  Gene  G. 

Smethurst.  Robert  J. 
L. 

SmUey,  Perry 

Smith,  Alexander  G. 

Smith,  Blakeslee  A. 

Smith,  Cameron  M., 
Jr. 

Smith,  Carroll  J. 

Smith,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Curry  L. 

Smith,  David  M. 

Smith,  Darren  M. 

Smith,  Don  "L" 

Smith,  Donald  P. 

Smith,  Donald  J. 

Smith,  Donald  W. 

Smith,  Earl  F. 

Smith,  Frank  E. 

Smith,  George  M.,  Jr. 

Smith,  George  W. 

Smith,  Glen  D. 

Smith,  Guanle  D. 

Smith,  Harold,  Jr. 

Smith,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Herbert  S. 
Smith,  James  C. 

Smith,  James  G.,  Jr. 
Smith.  James  J. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Jessie  E.  Jr. 
Smith.  Joe  F. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith,  John  R. 
Smith.  Kenneth  F. 
Smith,  Lawrence  W. 
Smith,  Lloyd  M. 
Smith,  Marschall  I. 
Smith,  Melvin  L. 
Smith,  Ralph  A. 
Smith,  Ronald  L. 
Smith,  Ronald  R. 
Smith.  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  WUUam  C. 
Smith.  WilUam  E. 
Smyth.  Edward  A. 
Snead,  John  J. 
Saearly,  Paul  L. 
Snedeker,  Charles  W. 
Snell.  Leland  N. 
Snelllngs.  Sidney  L., 

Jr. 
Snodgrass,  Nathaniel 

I. 
Snooks,  Donald  J. 


Snow,  Richard  W. 

Sobkowlak,  Aloysius 
N. 

Sojourner,  Fletcher  B., 
Jr. 

Soldner,  Charles  R. 

Soltes,  Anthony  J. 

Sommerhauser.  James 
E. 

Sordello,  Vincent  A. 

Sorensen,  Martin 

Sorenson,  Nell  R. 

Sosa,  Martin  D.,  Jr. 

Sousa,  Ronald  L. 

Soutball,  James  B. 

Spacek,  Lawrence  L. 

Spaeth,  Leo  M. 

Spahr,  Edward  J. 

Spalnhour,  Harold  L. 

Spalsbury,  James  A. 

Sparkes,  Peter  A. 

Sparks,  Alan  J. 

Sparks,  Billy  R. 

Sparks,  John  H.,  Jr. 

Spear.  Wlnfleld  A. 

Spears,  Leo  E. 

Speeg,  Roger  V. 

Spellopoulos,  Philip  P. 

Spellins,  William  R. 

Spencer,  Ralph  D. 

Spiczka.  Robert  A. 

Spiker,  Robert  E. 

Splkerman,  Jack  L. 

SpUlane,  Raymond  J. 

Splnks,  James  A.,  Ill 

Spitze,  Robert  R. 

Spooner,  Robert  L. 

Springer.  Dennis  E. 

Springer.  Larry  J. 

Staffierl,  John  P. 

Stafford,  Donald  B. 

Stalcup,  Gerald  Q. 

Stamper,  Tbomaa  B. 

Stanford,  "T"  "J" 

Stanley,  Jackie  W. 

Starbuck,  James  W. 

Stashl,  Donald  I. 
Statham,  Dorrance  E. 

Staump,  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Stavroe,  Peter  N. 
St.  Clair.  Edward  M. 
Stebblns,  Jack  L. 
Steele.  Lloyd  M. 
Steele,  Richard  A. 

Steeves,    William    D., 

Jr. 
Steffan.  William  J. 
Steger,  Leeter  H, 
Steger,  Robert  A.  J. 
Stein.  Timothy  B.  8. 
Steinken,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Stephenson.  Jack  B. 
Stephenson.  Jack  W., 

Jr. 
Sterling.  Earl  W. 
Sterling,  William  G. 
Sternberg,  John  C.  Jr. 
Stetster.  Raymond  D., 

Jr. 
Stevens,  Danny  H. 
Stevens,  Darrell  T. 
Stevens,  Herbert  W. 
Stevens,  Irvin  J. 
Steward,  Ralph  E. 
Stewart,   "J"  "D"   E.. 

Jr. 
Stewart,  James  N. 
Stickler,  Melvin  A. 
StlH,  Cornelius  P. 
StlU,  Myles  C. 
Stlnson,  Idus  E. 
Stirling,    Gordon    P., 

Jr. 
Stitcher.  Frederick  M. 
Stltt,  Charles  D. 
Stockman,  John  A. 
Stoffel,  Donald  F. 
Stokes,  Donald 
Stokes.  James  C,  Jr. 
Stolz,  Floyd  L. 
Stone,  Joe  W.,  St. 
Stone,  Larry  O. 


Stone,  Richard  C. 
Stone.  Thomas 
Stoner,  Raymon  E. 
Stoops,  James  M. 
Stote,  Samuel  E. 
Stouffer,  Thomas  "D 
Stout,  Arthur  R. 
Stout,  Raymond  H. 
Stout,  Robert  R. 
Stowell,  James  H. 
Strassenberg, 

Donald  E. 
Strayhorn,  Kenneth  E 
Street,  Douglas  D. 
Striano,  John  P. 
Strickley,  Benjamin  J. 
Striker,  Frederick  H. 
Strom,  RawUn  D. 
Strong,  Charlie,  Jr. 
Strong,  Richard  H. 
Stroup,  Guy  S. 
Struble,  Richard  H. 
Strunk.  Harry  H. 
Struwe,  Lawrence  T. 
Stuckey,  WUllam  H. 
StuU,  WlUard  B, 
Sturm,  Donald  R. 
Storsa,  Raymond  P. 
Suarez,  Charlie  F. 
Suhy,  John  M. 
Sullivan,  Charles  A. 
Sullivan,  John  J. 
Sumrall,  Tommy  L. 
Surles,  Charles  T. 
Suthard,  Richard  C. 
Sutherland.  Frank  R. 
Sutherland,  Frank 

S..  Jr. 
Sutler.  Lawrence  L. 
Sutton,  Gerald  F.  L. 
Svltak,  James  D. 
Swan,  Allan  G. 
Swanagln.  Cecil  E. 
Swaney.  David  O. 
Swanson,  Donald  G. 
Swanstrom,  Carl  R. 
Sweeney,  Richard  P. 
Sweeney,  Allen  M. 
Swindell,  Harold  W. 
Swlnk,  Richard  M. 
Swlnson,  James  D.. 

Jr. 
Swisher,  Charles  E. 
Swltzer,  Walter  E. 
Sylvers,  Donald 
Sylvester.  Ira  L. 
Symolon,  William  P. 
Synnes,  Dale  C. 
Syska,  Herbert  P.,  Jr. 
Tackett,  Charles  R. 
Tafaoa,  Toglaluga 
Taf  t,  Norman  F. 
Taker,  Lionel  D. 
Tallmage.  George  E. 
Tandle,  Thomas  J. 
Tarry,  WUllam  E. 
Tatum,  James  R. 
Taussig.  Joseph 

K.,  Ill 
Tawney,  WUUam  H. 
Taylor,  Aubrey  M. 
Taylor,  Charles  C. 
Taylor,  Charles  R. 
Taylor,  David  E. 
Taylor,  Floyd  E. 
Taylor,  Gilbert  J. 
Taylor,  Howard 

E.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  E. 
Taylor,  Robert  T. 
Taylor,  Raymond  E. 
Taylor,  Steve  F. 
Taylor,  Thomas  F. 
Tebrich,  Charles  D. 
Templeton,  Bobby  A. 
Templeton.  Ralph  D. 
Templln,  Charles  J. 
Tennant,  Delbert  M. 
Ter  Horst.  Kenneth  C. 
Terrell.  Thomas  J. 
TerreU,  WllUam  K. 
Tetu,  Gerard  P. 
Thacher,  Robert  M. 


Thacker,  Darrell  L. 
Thacker,  John  L. 
Thayer,  DUver,  Jr. 
Therlot,  Jimmy  R. 
Thlbault,  Paul  V. 
'  Thomas,  Benjamin  G. 
Thomas,  Edgar  D. 
Thomas.  Elmer  L. 
Thomas,  Frank  D. 
Thomas,  Jerrold  A. 
Thomas.  Nell  S. 
Thomas,  Stanley  B. 
.  Thomas,  Velpeau  C. 
Thomas,  WUUam  N. 
Thomason,  James  W. 
Thome,  Richard  A. 
Thompson,  Chester  R. 
Thompson,  Gary  R. 
Thompson,  George  P. 
Thompson,  James  B. 
Thompson,  James  G. 
Thomiwon,  John  C. 
Thompson,  John  L. 
Thompson,  Lacy,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Leon  R. 
Thompson.  Melvin  L. 
Thompson,  Thomas  L. 
Thompson,  William  F. 
Thornton,  Arvln  L. 
Thornton,  Cecil  R. 
Thornton,  James  C. 
Thornton,  Joseph  O. 
ThrallkiU,  Allen  B. 
Tlce,  Martin  A. 
Tldwell,  Edwin  D. 
Tleklng,  Harold  L. 
TUlie.  Robert  F. 
Tlmmons,  Robert  W. 
Tims,  Franklin  L. 
Tims,  Kenneth  W. 
Tlnney,  John  G. 
Tobln,  Harry  J. 
Toepfer,  Richard  E. 
Tofft,  Charles  N. 
Toholsky,  Ralph  E. 
ToUes,  Oliver  K. 
Tomllnson,  Jerry  L. 
Tomllnson,  WUUam  G. 
Toney,  Edgar  A. 
Toombs,  WUUam  E. 
Torres,  Fredlnand 

J.,  Jr. 
Torrey,  Robert  W. 
Toso,  Chester  L. 
Toth,  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Toth,  Francis  A. 
Toval,  Ferdinand  A. 
Toy,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Tracey,  Robert  L. 
Trader,  Harold  C. 
Tralnor,  Kevin  F. 
Treadwell,  WlUiam  E. 
Treece,  Wayne  L. 
Trott,  Wlnfleld  R., 

Jr. 
Trudell,  Edward  P. 
True,  Charles  G. 
TruJlUo,  Luis  L. 
Tucci,  Thomas  J. 
Tucker,  Fred,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Jacques  E. 
Tucker,  Robert  B. 
Tucker,  Willie  R.  M. 
Tuleya,  Robert  W. 
TuUy,  Fred,  Jr. 
Turl,  Donald  R. 
TurnbuU.  Walter  N. 
Tiirner,  Frank  L. 
Turner,  Thomas  W. 
Tumey.  MUa^  E. 
Turse,  Ellsworth  J.. 

Jr. 
Twlddy,  Curtis  A.,  Jr. 
Twiford,  Richard  D. 
Tygart,  Leonard  D. 
Tyler,  Charles  B. 
Tyler,  James  E. 
Tyler,  James  E. 
Tyson,  Francis  D. 
Underwood,  Paul 
Underwood,  Robert  J. 
Unger,  James  J. 
Urquhart,  Larry  J. 


Usher,  Lloyd  J. 
Vaart.  Andres 
Valdez,  Michael  F. 
Valentino.  John,  n 
Van,  Arthur  V. 
Van  Amberg,  David 

E. 
Van  Antwerp.  Lloyd 

H. 
Vance,  Allen  L. 
Vance,  Ivan  L. 
Vance,  Kenneth  R. 
Vance,  Marshall  C. 
Van  Cott,  Richard  C. 
Vandenberg,  Wallace 

E. 
Van  Der  Does,  Nicho- 
las C. 
Vanderhoof ,  Rex  P. 
Vandermark,  Joseph 

D. 
Van  Druff,  Roecoe  W.. 

Jr. 
Van  Hoose.  Donald  L. 
Van  Kirk,  Theodore 

R. 
Van  Landlngham. 

Thomas  C. 
Van  Orden,  WUUam  L. 
Vamadore,  William  E. 
Vaserberg,  Morton 
Vchulek,  Joseph  A. 
Veater,  Jimmle 
Velgel,  Robert  E. 
Venanzl,  Vincent  J. 
Venuto,  Chauncey  D. 
Verbanlc,  Francis  E. 
Vernon,  David  D. 
Vestal,  Lavon  H. 
Vlckers,  Robert  E. 
Vldo,  Ronald  E. 
Vlgnere,  Samuel  E. 
Vlllarreal,  Michael  D. 
VUleneuve,  Joseph  L. 

P. 
Vlncelette,  Alan  J. 
Vincent,  Richard  L. 
Visser,  Eric  P. 
VoUmer.  Dorothy  L. 
Voltz,  Richard  A. 
Volz,  Edward  G. 
Voronin,  Bernard  B. 
Voss,  Curtis  M. 
Waddell,  Howard  L.,  Jr 
Wade,  Gordon  R.,  Jr. 
Wager,  Charles  P. 
Waggoner,  William  C. 
Wagner,  Charles  I. 
Wagner,  James  P. 
Wagstaff,  Jack  L. 
Wahl,  Edward  P..  Jr. 
Walte,  Carold  R. 
Waltt,  Maurice  G. 
Walaconls,  Donald  B. 
Walden,  Robert  A. 
Waldenville.  Alan  W. 
Waldron.  John  N. 
Waldvogel.  Irwin  F. 
Walker.  Charles  L. 
Walker,  Houston  E. 
Walker,  James  E. 
Walker.  Jerry  E. 
Walker,  Loren  E. 
Walker,  Laurence  A. 
Walker,  Lowell  A. 
Walker,  Mungo  R. 
Walker.  Norman  J. 
Walker,  Pierre  L. 
Walker,  Robert  G. 
Walker,  WlUard  C. 
Wall,  Thomas  U. 
Wallace,  Bernle  J. 
Wallace,  Richard  H. 
Wallace,  WUUam  J., 

Jr. 
Wallace.  VirgU  E. 
Wallace,  Robert  H. 
Wallace,  Robert  T. 
Walls,  George  O. 
Walls.  WUllam  B. 
Walsh,  Donald  F. 
Walsh,  Edmund  E.,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Walter  R.,  Jr. 


Walter,  LoweU  W. 
Walters,  Clyde  T. 
Walters,  Bud  R. 
Waltman,  Robert,  Jr. 
Waltzer,  Robert  A. 
Wamble,  Bobby  L. 
Wapp,  Glen  E. 
Ward.  George  B. 
Ward.  Joseph  E. 
Ward,  Ronald  E. 
Ward,  Thomas  R. 
Ward,  WilUam  B. 
Warnack,  Arthur 
Warne,  Richard  E. 
Warner,  Charles  W.  F. 
Warner,  Tholow  A. 
Warner,  Virgle  C. 
Warren,  Theodore  B., 

Jr. 
Waters,  Calvin  R. 
Watklns,  Price  I. 
Watson,  Carl  D.,  Jr. 
Watson,  Eric  P.,  Jr. 
Watson,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Watts.  Avron  J. 
Watts,  Carl  V. 
Watts,  Gerald  A. 
Watts,  John  C. 
Watts,  John  R. 
Weare,  Everett  A. 
Weatherford,  Delano 

C. 
Weatherford,  Louis  E. 
Weatherly,  Richard  E. 
Weathersby.  John  M. 
Weaver,  BllUe  F. 
Weaver,  Billy  J. 
Weaver,  John  P.,  Ill 
Weaver,  James  P. 
Webb,  Patrick  J. 
Webb,  Richard  D. 
Weber,  David  C. 
Weber,  James  E. 
Weber,  Thomas  H. 
Weckerly,  WllUam  M. 
Weeks,  Robert  J. 
Weeks,  Robert  W. 
Weeks,  Sammy  N. 
Wegl,  John 
Wehrly,  Frank  E.,  Jr. 
Welgman,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Welkel,  Darvln  A. 
Wellant,  George  J. 
Welns.  Charles  J. 
Weisenburger,  James 

L. 
Welborn,  David  E. 
Welch,  Alexander  D. 
Welch,  Jerry  H. 
Welch,  WUUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Weldon,  Arthur  J. 
Weldon,  Nolan  W. 
Welker,  Daniel  L. 
Wellman,  Daniel  T.. 

Jr. 
Wells,  Claire  V. 
WeUs,  Herbert  D. 
Wells,  Howard  R.,  Jr. 
Wells,  James  W. 
Welsh,  Ronald  R. 
Wengeler,  Lloyd  J. 
Wenger,  William  L. 
Wenglare,  William  R. 
Wenrich,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Wentworth,  Lloyd  M. 
Werblnski,  Kenneth 

L. 
Wesner.  Howard  P.,  Jr. 
West.  Carl  J..  HI 
Westbrook,  Jack  S. 
Westbrook,  Raleigh  B. 
Westerfleld,  Frank  B. 
Wheatley,  James  M. 
Wheeler,  Paul  K. 
Wheeler,  Charles  D. 
Wheeler,  John  W. 
Whelchel,  Leonard  A. 
Whlsnant.  Donald  L. 
White,  BUly  D. 
White,  BUly  K. 
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White,  Henry  O. 
White,  Jacky  I. 
White,  Kenneth  T. 
White.  Louis  L. 
White,  Robert  L. 
White,  Robert  M. 
White,  Thomas  A. 
White,  Thomas  L. 
White,  Vance  E. 
Whlteaker,  Jackie  D. 
Whlted,  Robert  L. 


Woo,  Pang 


Wood.  Alb<  rt  P. 
Wood,  Chai  les  M.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Chales  R. 
Wood,  Dam  J. 
Wood,  Davd  D. 
Wood,  Samuel  J. 
Wood.  William  H.  Jr. 
Woodland,  Edmund 

W. 
Woodland,  tlmo  R 


Whltehurst.  Charles  B.  Woodman, 


Whltehurst,  Willis  L. 
Whiteside.  Donald  A. 
Whiting.  WUllam  A. 
Whltten.  Dale  J. 
Whltten,  Marvin  A. 
Whltten.  Jesse  J.  M. 
Whltworth.  Jack  R. 
Wholley,  Michael  C. 
Wickens.  Alan  E. 
Wldel.  James  O. 
Widger,  Richard  O. 
Wiggs,  Robert  N. 
Wilbur,  WUllam  J. 
Wilcox.  Neal  D. 
Wllcoxen.  Edward  E. 
Wilder,  Jack  A. 
Wiles,  Earl  K. 
Wiley.  Btif  ord  B.,  Jr. 
Wilhelm,  Mtirray  R. 
Wllhlde,  Henry  E. 
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Y. 


William  E. 


Woodral.  Albert  L. 
Woods,  Cly^e  E. 
Woods,  Gaijy  L. 
Woods.  Hei^ry  C. 
Woods,  Jol^n  L. 
Woods,  Roliert  J. 
Woodworthk  Evan  K 
Woog,  Peter  A. 
Wooley,  Neil  "R" 
WooUever,  James  E. 
Worcester,  JFloyd  B. 
Worley.  Bas^om  C.  S. 
Wozar.  Rlcljard  M. 
Wright.  Bllh  J. 
Wright.  Bu4l  M. 
Wright.  Claude  C 
Wright,  Clyfle  V. 
Wright.  Ed^le  B. 
Wright,  James  D. 
Wright.  Jacies  E. 


Jr. 


Wilkerson,  Kenneth  J.  Wright,  Janies  L. 
Wilkinson.  James  V.      Wright,  Janies  N. 


Willard,  Dlgby  H. 
Wilier,  Joe  H. 
Williaford.  Cecil  R. 
Williams,  Charles  R., 
Jr. 


Wright.  Roaert  C. 
Wright,  Ric|iard  M. 
Wright,  William  C. 
Wright,  William  F. 
WuUeck,  Fli>yd  C. 


Williams.  George  J.,  Jr.Wunsch,  Mithael  C. 
Williams,  Irving  D.        Wyatt.  Jam^s  R.,  Jr. 


Williams,  James  R. 
Williamson,  Leon 
Williamson.  Thomas 

W. 
WUliama.  Robert  P. 
Williams,  Samuel  G., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Saville  L. 
WUUams,  Ted  E. 
Williams,  Wilbur  C. 
WilUngham,  Donald 
Willis,  John 
Winner,  Hugh  L. 
Willson.  Russell  O. 
WUmes.  Richard  G. 
Wilson.  Arthur  G..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Carl  E. 
Wilson.  Donald  T. 
Wilson,  David  C. 
Wilson,  John  C. 
Wilson.  John  P. 
WUson,  Jlmmle  J. 
Wilson,  Jerry  T. 
Wilson,  Kenneth  L. 
Wilson,  Robert  L. 
Wilson,  WUllam  H. 


Wylde,  Clark  H. 
Yoder.  Robert  H. 
Yon.  Veo  S. 
York,  Jamea  M.,  Jr. 
Young,  Artnur  C. 
Young,  Ausiln  Z.,  Jr. 
Young.  Earnest 
Young.  John  L.,  Jr. 
Young.  Robert  W. 
Young.  Virgil  L.,  Jr. 
YoungstromL  Nels  C, 

Jr.  I 

Zakian,  John  P. 
Zalipskl.  Join  M. 
Zeferjohn,  davld  A. 
ZeU,  Richard  M. 
Zellers,  Jon  ^. 
Zenns,  Larrj^  P. 
Zettler.  George  A. 
Ziegler.  Delphlnus  "N" 
ZUnmer,  Jotin  R. 
Zlmmer,  Jerty  A. 
Zlmmerman|  James  H. 
Zoerb.  Dennis  R. 
Zorens.  Rog4r  D. 
Zumsteln.  Charles  E. 
Zumwalt,  Donald  L. 


Wincentsen.  Bruce  M 

Wingard.  Marquis  M.  Zwlener,  Robert  C. 

Wlnkleman,  Guy  H.    Abbs,  WlUiain  E. 


Winkler.  Fred  M. 
Winters.  Harry  L. 
Wire.  Sydney  M. 
Wise.  Donald  L. 
Wise.  Richard  D. 
Wltham,  Merton  T 
Wltsell.  Michael  J. 
Witt.  WUUam  J. 
Witten.  Harry 


Acker,  Brucq  J. 
Admire,  Johti  H. 
AUstock.  Ja4k  W. 
Akers,  Ervlnj  E. 
Alberts,  Alfrfed  B. 
Alblzo.  Davlfl  G.,  Jr. 
Alexander,  Arthur  I. 
Alexander.  Frank  A.  F. 
Alexander,  jtmes  F. 


Wltthoeft.  George  H.  Allegree.  Pa1|rlcla  A. 
Woldyla.  WUfred  P.       AUen,  Homet'  L. 


Wojciechowskl. 

Pasquale  A. 
Wold.  Howard  A. 
WolJe.  Howard  C. 
Wolfe.  James  P.,  Jr. 


Allen,  Paul  w. 
Allen,  Robeiit  L. 
Allen,  Rooseyelt,  Jr. 
Allen.  Tim 
Allison,  Robirt  C. 
AUman,  Bonnie  J. 


le  F. 
D.,  Jr. 


Wolfe,  WUllam  C.  E.  Alnutt,  Ronald  H. 

Wolfe,  WUllam  M. 

Wolford,  Kirk  S. 

Wolverton.  Charles  P.Anaya,  JohnlJ. 

Wong.  Nathan  A.  K.    Anderson.  Robert  J. 

Wonson,  Myles  P.,  Jr.    Anderson,  W)lllam  E. 


Ammons.  Ga 
Amos,  Rober 


Andes,  James  A. 
Andrews,  George  E. 
Andrus,  Donald  P. 
Arblsl.  Anthony  R. 
Arnold.  Charles  L. 
Asselln,  Raymond  P. 
Atherton,  Robert  O. 
Ayotte,  James  A. 
Baca,  Francisco  P. 
Bady,  James  R..  Jr. 
BaUey.  Charlie  E. 
Bailey,  Tase  E.,  Jr. 
Bajkowskl,  Walter  P. 
Barkovich,  Andrew  R 
Baldwin.  Donald  G. 
Baldwin,  Grant  H. 
Ballgnasay,  Ernest  N, 
Baltes.  John  P. 
Banaszek,  Henry  F. 
Bare,  Curtis  J. 
Barfleld.  Jlnuny  C. 
Barlbeau,  Robert  A. 
Barlneau.  Richard  L. 
Barker.  Charles  P. 
Barker.  Robert  L. 
Barlow,  Gerald  L. 
Barottl,  James  W. 
Barrlentes.  Hector 
Barrier.  Wade  H. 
Bass.  WUllam  E. 
Battlsta,  Salvatore  A. 
Beard.  Lewis  C. 
Beck,  Arthur  R. 
Belflower,  Herman  E. 
Belken,  Douglas  C. 
Bena.  David  J. 
Bender,  Lawrence  J., 

n 

Bertram,  Lois  J. 
Bickel,  Raymond  R., 

Ul 
Biesinger.  Frederick  S 
Bigness.  David  D. 
Bines.  Walter  G..  Jr. 
Bird,  Theodore  A. 
Bishop,  Richard  J. 
Blair,  Donald  W. 
Blair,  Gary  A. 
Blakely,  George  M., 

Ill 
Blankenship,  Dennis 

R. 
Blass,  Kenneth  L. 
Blivln.  William  C. 
Bock.  Robert  A. 
Boggess.  Gary  M. 
Boggs.  William  R. 
Bogniard.  Robert  A. 
Boley,  Jackson  D.  T.. 

Jr. 
Bond.  George  P. 
Bornemann,  Michael 

J. 
Boston.  Leslie  W.,  Jr. 
Botsford,  Donald  R, 
Bower,  John  H. 
Bowers.  Daniel  C. 
Bowling.  Ralph  M. 
Boyer.  Paul  L. 
Bozelli,  Richard 
Brewster,  Jerry  R. 
Briggs,  Jerry  J. 
Branch.  BUly  T. 
Brier.  Franklin  D. 
Brookfield.  Charles  E. 
Brooks,  "J"  "B" 
Brooks,  John  V. 
Brooks,  Ronald  D. 
Brophy.  Daniel  R. 
Brown.  David  T. 
Brown,  Elton  R.,  HI 
Brown,  Fred  A. 
Brown,  George  R. 
Brown.  Thomas  E..  Jr. 
Broyer.  P^ed  D. 
Brozena.  Thomas  J. 
Bruce.  Gale  E. 
Buchholz.  James  H. 
Buell.  Edwin  L. 
Bullock.  Delbert  A. 
Bunch.  Robert  F. 
Bunner,  Robert  D. 
Burcham.  Richard  G. 


Burford,  George  I. 
Burkholder,  Robert  P. 
Burlingame,  Victor  R., 

Jr. 
Burnett.  Robert  D. 
Burrell,  Jack  H. 
Buser,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Thomas  A. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  L. 
Cameron,  Marlon  G. 
Campbell,  David  M. 
Canada.  Ray  G. 
Candlen,  Thomas  P. 
.  Capers,  James,  Jr. 
Carlson,  Carl  J. 
Carlson,  Floyd  A.,  Jr. 
Carney,  Robert  A. 
Carswell,  Robert  W. 
Carter,  Tommy  A. 
Casey,  Jackie  V. 
Cass.  Bert 
CaudiU,  Robert  E. 
Cawthom,  Harvey  W. 
Cefall,  Norman  C. 
Chandler,  Herbert.  Jr. 
Chapa,  Richard  E. 
Chase,  Daniel  D.,  Jr. 
Chase.  Jerry  D. 
Chase.  Marshall  C. 
Chastang.  Percy  L. 
Clark,  Curtis  R. 
Clark,  Leonard  T. 
Clark,  Robert  N..  Jr. 
Clelland.  John  P..  Jr. 
Cline.  Rollln  W. 
Cobb,  Oliver  P.,  Jr. 
Cofty,  Huey  C. 
Cole,  James  W.,  Jr. 
CoUlns,  Charles  B. 
Collins.  Charles  G.  T. 
Collins.  Donald  C. 
Collins.  Geoffrey  M. 
Conti,  Frank  J. 
Cotterell,  Anthony  J. 
Cotton,  David  G. 
Crangle,  Chandler  C. 
Creech,  Keith  D. 
Crews.  Billy  D. 
Cronin.  Daniel  J. 
Crull,  Willard  D. 
Cumber.  Harry  W. 
Curry,  Carl  R. 
Curtis,  Albert 
Cusack,  John  T. 
CutUp,  Homer  S. 
Dale,  Lewis  I. 
Dale,  Wayne  R. 
Damon,  Carl  B. 
Daniel,  Johnny  L. 
Daniel,  Walden  L. 
Darlty.  Martin  H.,  Jr. 
DarUngton.  Earl  G. 
Daskam,  Walter  C. 
Daugherty,  Richard  C. 
Davidson,  WUllam  E. 

A.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Lawrence 
Davis,  Leon  J. 
Davis,  Louis  L. 
Davis,  Robert  D. 
Davis,  Rodney  P. 
Dawdy,  Lester  L. 
De  Qennano,  Anthony 

A. 
Deichl,  Richard  J. 
Delafleur,  Christopher 

P. 
Dennis,  Richard  E. 
Detrlch,  Homer  D. 
Dey.  Charles  J. 
Dial.  Herman  W. 
Dickerson.  Donald  L. 
Dillar,  Curtis.  Jr. 
Dirks,  David  C. 
Dixon.  Isaac  G.,  II 
Dixon,  Wallace  W. 
Dobies,  Robert  A. 
Dockendorff,  Gary  D. 
Dolan,  Harry  C. 
Dollison,  Dan  P. 
Dolphin.  John  J. 
Domke,  Walter 
Donahue,  Mary  E. 


Donnelly,  Gustavus  L, 

Doody,  James  W.,  IV 

Dotson,  Weldon  L. 

Doughty.  WUUam  D., 
Ill 

Doyle,  Thomas  J. 

Drlgg,  John  P..  Jr. 

Dube.  Serge  R. 

Du  Chalne.  Lonnie  P. 

Dugger,  James  W. 

Duncan,  Gerald  S. 

Dunham,  WUllam  E., 
Jr. 

Dunlap.  James  V. 

Dunning.  Richard  L. 

Duran,  Roy  G. 

Duree,  Charles  D. 

Durham,  Jerry  W. 
Dzledzlc,  Darryl  P. 
Eads,  WllUam  C. 
Econom,  Samuel  N. 
Egan,  Brian  P. 
Elchholz,  WllUam  A. 

Elder,  Victor  B.,  II 
Ellis.  Roger  J. 
Ervic,  Sherman  R. 
Eshelman.  Allen  H. 
Eskridge,  William  W. 
£:spo8lto.  Michael  J. 
Ette,  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Eure.  James  L. 
Everett.  John  R. 
Pagersten.  Gerald  C. 
Falcon,  Alfredo 
Farrand,  Robert  C. 
Farrls,  Paul  T. 
Payak,  Bernard  A. 
Felner,  Theodore  K. 
Feryan.  James  E. 
Fey.  Marvin  H. 
Fichtner.  Thomas  R. 
Fields,  Bobby  J. 
Pilak.  John  J. 
Fish,  Charles  W. 
Fisher.  Jeffrey  M. 
Fisher.  Norman,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  Charles  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Victor  K. 
Pltzpatrick,  John  J.. 

Jr. 
Flores,  Arturo 
Floyd,  Johnny  M. 
Flynn,  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Folgate,  Henry  R. 
Porbell,  Ronald  J. 
Ford,  Douglas  O. 
Ford,  Edwin  C,  Jr. 
Foss,  Donald  L. 
Foust,  WUUam  N. 
Fowler,  Glen  V. 
Fox,  Gerald  E. 
Franzla.  Joseph  S. 
Praser,  John  H. 
Freeh.  Roland  A. 
Frledl.  Richard  T. 
Purer.  Robert  W. 
Gagnon,  Leo  P. 
Galnor,  Richard  H. 
Gallagher,  CorneUus  J 
Gardner.  Bernard  E. 
Gardner.  Thomas  R. 
Garlboldl,  Philip  J. 
Garoutte.  Jimmy  L. 
Garrett,  Joe  D. 
GasklU,  Robert 
Gates,  Laviren  W. 
Gaiil,  Ray  H.,  Jr. 
Gearhart,  Van  P. 
Georges.  Robert  J. 
Glbbs,  Walter  M. 
Glerczynskl,  Michael 
Giles,  Horance  M. 
GUlen,  Catherine 
GUmore,  Clayton  S. 
Glngras.  Ronald  "P" 
Glass.  Johnny  M. 
Goad,  Daniel  N.,  Jr. 
Goewey,  VlrgU  L. 
Gorman,  WUllam  M. 
Gomey,  Jerry  E. 
Gorton,  Glen  L. 
Gortz,  WUUam  M. 
Goshey,  Frank 


Gorzynskl,  Joseph  A. 
Grabner,  George  J.,  jj. 
Graham,  Alan  N. 
Graham,  Terry  P. 
Greathouse,  Earl  L. 
Green,  Frank  N. 
Gretton,  Robert  K, 
Griffin,  Roy  L. 
Grimsley.  Richard  A. 
Grot,  Robert  E. 
Grzanlch,  Philip  A. 
Guldl,  Frederick  X. 
Habermacher,  David 

I.,  Jr. 
Hagans.  Patrick  C. 
Hagen,  Gunnar  K. 
Hamilton.  William  M. 
Hammett,  James  R., 

in 

Hamlin,  Edwin  A. 
Hancharick,  Joseph, 

Jr. 
Hand.  Kenneth  R. 
Hanrahan,  Thomas  J. 
Hansen,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Richard  C. 
Hansford,  George  P. 
Harden,  Richard  M. 
Harlan,  Herman 
Harlow,  Roger  H.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Lee  F. 
Harrison,  Wilbur  H. 
Hart,  John  T. 
Hart,  Robert  S. 
Hartman,  Donald  N. 
Harwell,  Patrick  C. 
Haskell,  Richard  P. 
Hastey,  Robert  L. 
Hastings.  Sidney  T. 
Hawkins.  Dale  D. 
Hawkins.  Dicky  E. 
Hawkins,  Emerson  W. 
Hayek,  Thomas  J. 
Hayes,  Gary  P. 
Headrick,  Harold  D., 

Jr. 
Heald.  Richard  D. 
Heaton,  Billy  L. 
Helm,  Joel  K. 
Helmlck,  James  E. 
Henderson,  Richard 

W. 
Hendricks.  Charles  M. 
Hensel,  Richard  E. 
Hcpner,  Stephen  T. 
Herak,  James  S. 
Hughes,  Richard  O. 
Hinds,  Steven  M. 
Hlgbee,  Larry  T. 
Hltte.  Robert  C.  HI 
Hobaugh,  George  P. 
Hobson,  Robert  M. 
Hodge,  George  E. 
Hodges,  John  A. 
Hoffman,  Charles  R. 
Hogan,  Richard  J. 
HoUey.  Aubrey  R. 
HoUls,  Harold  D. 
Holman.  Arthur  P..  Jr 
Holmes,  BUly  R. 
Holt.  George  A.,  Jr. 
Homak,  John  J. 
Home,  David  L. 
Horrobln,  WUllam  P. 
Horsfall,  WUUam  D. 
Hostrander,  Howard  I.. 
Houle.  George  A.  Jr. 
HoweU.  GatUn  J. 
Howey.  WUUam  C. 
Hudson.  Jimmy  "R" 
Hunsberger.  Robert  S. 
Hunt.  Larry  D. 
Huntoon,  Gerald  D. 
Hyland,  Michael  J. 
lacovaccl,  Michael  A. 
Innls,  Donald  A. 
Isa.  Rouald  Y. 
Ivey,  James  W. 
Ivy,  James  E. 
Jackson,  Charles  H. 
Jackson,  James  W. 
Jackson.  William  L. 
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janssen,  Richard  C 
jarrell,  Roland,  Jr. 
jernigan,  Charles  R. 
jewett.   Joseph   M. 
Johnson,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Martin  B. 
Johnson.  Richard  O. 
Johnson,  Richard  M. 
Johnston,  Bobbie  J. 
Joiner.  George  L.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Jimmy  C. 
Jones,  John  A. 
Jones,  John  L. 
Jones,  Llnza  J. 
Jones,   Lynn  F. 
Jones,  Robert  A. 
Jones,  Sidney  A.,  Ill 
juck,  Leonard  P. 
Julian.  John  E. 
Kammerer.  Roger  E. 
Kane,  Robert  F. 
Kane,  Robert  J. 
Kasparlan.  John  P. 
Kearney,  Brantley  E. 
Keating,  Joseph  R. 
Kelter,  Eugene  L. 
Keller.  Clinton  O. 
KeUer,  WUliam  H.,  Ill 
Kelly,  Daniel  W. 
Kelly.  Joseph  J. 
Kelly.  Thomas  E. 
Kemmerer,   Janet  M. 
Kemp,   Bruce  A. 
Kendall.  Peter  C.  Ill 
Kenyon,  WUllam  O. 
Kerch.   Richard  J. 
Klchl.  Edward  P. 
Kldd.  Arthur  J. 
Kllboum,   Frank  D. 
Klley,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Kilpatrlck,  John  F. 
Klmberl,  John  D. 
King,  Kenneth  M. 
Klein,  Charles 
Klein,   Harold   D. 
Knagge,  Joseph  G. 
Knox,   Earl   L. 
Koelln,  Kenneth  A. 
Kociolek,  John  S. 
Kolb,  Theodore   R. 
Kolek,   David   L. 
Koran,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Korn.  Ambrose  E.,  Jr. 
Kozma.  Joseph  M. 
Krawiec,  Edward  P., 

Jr. 
Krell.  Frederick  W. 
Kuykendall.  Paul  G. 
Labarge,  Roland  L. 
Labash,  Robert  D. 
Lada.  Samuel  G. 
Laferte,  Robert  W. 
Lalnhart,  Michael  S. 
Lama.  Ivars 
Lambdln.  Robert  B. 
Lamey,  Carl  E. 
Lane.  Gerald  S. 
Larkin,  Robert  L. 
Larrabee,  Allen  W. 
Larson,  John  H. 
Latour,  Leonard  W. 
Latshaw,  Clarence  C, 

Jr. 


Leaverton,  Shirley  E. 
Leblanc,  Carl  J. 
Ledger,  Ralph 
Lee,  Thomas  W. 
Leinlnger,  Jack  L. 
Lepak,  Theodore  W. 
Lephart,  Larry  G. 
Lewis.  Ralph 
Lldyard,  John  A. 
Llghtsey,  Regenald  P. 
Ule.  Brian  K. 
Lincoln,  John  C. 
Linn,  Robert  P.  K. 
Little,  Posterior,  Jr. 
Llttlejohn,  Jun  D 
Lonettl,  Prank  J. 
Longhouser,  Garland 

A.,  Jr. 
Lovelace,  WUUam  J. 
Lowery,  Paul  J. 
Lukasiewicz,  Frank  W. 
Luna,  Albert 
Lynn,  Joel  J. 
Lyons,  Donald  E. 
Lyons,  Joseph  E. 
Machovec,  Richard  A. 
Madden,  Jlmmle  E. 
Maloy,  Raymond  L. 
Mahoney.  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Mallon,  George  O..  Jr. 
Manning.  John  E. 
Mannlon,  James  P., 

Jr. 
Marr,  Joseph  L. 
Martin,  Kenneth  W. 
Martin,  William  E. 
Marvin,  Earl  A. 
Mason,  Frank  R. 
Matherly,  Junior  L. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  Peb- 
i-uary  24  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 


the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  On  this  day  in 
1918,  the  people  of  this  historic  land 
proclaimed  a  free  democratic  republic, 
and  during  the  First  World  War  success- 
fully defended  themselves  against  both 
German  and  Soviet  offensives,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  renouncement  of  all  claims 
to  the  territory  of  Estonia.  The  nation 
then  set  to  the  task  of  expanding  her  ag- 
riculture and  Industry  and  promoting 
trade  with  other  nations.    In  the  atmos- 


phere of  freedom,  the  people  of  Estonia 
made  great  progress. 

Then  came  World  War  II,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  existing  treaties  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Germany  alternated  In  occupying 
this  land  and  depriving  its  citizens  of 
their  freedoms,  culminating  in  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  country  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  have  refused  to  rec- 
ognize this  annexation. 
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Although  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  silenced  and  cannot  onenly  com- 
memorate this  memorable  day! In  the  his- 
tory of  their  country,  we  knov^  that  they 
continue  to  hope  and  work  forlllberation. 
And  we  who  cherish  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice  must  continue  to 
share  these  hopes  to  restore!  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  people  and  the  neigh- 
boring Baltic  nations  that  hav4  fallen  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  i 


Soviet  Anned  Forces  Day  in  Washing^ton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMA^IKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARtCK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENITATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  ^967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speakejr.  I  cried 
last  night,  in  memory  of  fellpw  Amer- 
icans who  gave  their  lives  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  for  our  country.  I  prayed, 
"What  will  ever  become  of  th^se  United 
States?" 

The  revolting  spectacle  of  our  top  mili- 
tary generals  and  admirals  engaged  in 
hospitality  with  Communist  sofldiers  and 
agents  here  in  Washington  constitutes  a 
mockery  to  every  uniformed  fighting 
man.  And  some  of  these  same  command 
oflQcers  had,  just  weeks  ago,  fcrbld  their 
battle-weary  troops  to  socially  i  In  South 
Africa  because  of  segregation.! 

The  gala  occaision  was  for  jthe  Com- 
munist Russian  Armed  Forces  Day  cele- 
bration at  the  Russian  Embassy  right 
here  in  the  National  Capital.]  A  great 
victory  for  the  Image  of  worli  commu- 
nism, and  not  a  shot  fired.  But  what 
about  the  image  of  our  natioi^l  leaders 
to  the  folks  at  home?  i 

Noted  dining  and  honoring  jthe  Com- 
munist military  apparatus  v^ere  Gen. 
Jack  Thomas  of  the  Air  PorcQ,  General 
Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff,  Geneml  Taylor, 
Adm.  David  McDonald.  Admiral  Ritten- 
house.  and  Vice  Adm.  Lot  Eii^y.  and  a 
host  of  lesser  lights.  In  fact,  laccording 
to  the  local  society  page  coverage,  some 
700  were  in  attendance.  Are  We  to  be- 
lieve they  merely  compared  tbeir  cam- 
paign medals  and  toasted  thie  revolu- 
tion? I 

I  do  not  impugn  the  integrity  of  these 
military  leaders  as  I  realize  ^hey  were 
probably  in  attendance  undqr  orders. 
But  have  they  considered  the  damaging 
effect  upon  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand caused  by  their  presence  and  the 
purpose  they  lauded?  With  dur  people 
already  suspicious  about  the  war's  prog- 
ress, they  will  now  be  more  divided  than 
ever.  By  their  indiscretion  thepe  men  of 
high  rank  have  wreaked  more  (havoc  on 
the  "peace  through  victory"  elTo'-t  than 
all  of  the  preacherniks  and  pea^e  march- 
ers combined.  Just  ask  mom  and  dad. 
"Do  you  want  to  give  your  s^n  to  the 
command  and  at  the  mercy  (if  leaders 
who  cavort  with  Communists  a(nd  praise 
the  great  record  of  the  Re4  army?" 
And  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
retort  from  Johnny  Doughboy  some- 
where on  the  frontline  in  Vietnam? 
Some  might  even  wonder  If  all  this  Com- 


munist socializing  by  our  high  command 
In  Washington,  which  is  now  come  to 
light,  could  have  any  explanation  as  to 
why  our  boys  are  not  permitted  to  win 
in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  your  feelings,  but  as 
for  me,  these  generals  and  admirals  have 
disgraced  our  flag  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  our  land.  By  association,  their 
uniforms  are  now  stained  with  the  in- 
nocent blood  of  the  millions  of  victims 
who  have  fallen  under  the  aggression  of 
the  Red  army. 

The  damage  has  now  been  done. 
These  admh-als  and  generals  must  be 
given  no  out.  They  must  either  resign 
for  the  good  of  America  or  be  removed 
from  command  as  unfit.  An  investiga- 
tion must  be  immediately  instituted  into 
the  Pentagon  leadership  and  the  State 
Department  so  that  our  people  are  clearly 
advised  as  to  who  set  up  this  program 
and  who  is  calling  these  devastating  sig- 
nals. It  may  resolve  that  the  next  po- 
litical election  will  be  Americans  versus 
Communists,  if  it  is  not  then  too  late. 
It  Is  all  up  to  you,  mom  and  dad — Mr. 
Citizen  on  the  Street — you  are  now  the 
frontline  strength  of  America. 


Estonian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  February  24,  marked  the  day, 
exactly  49  years  ago,  when  more  than  a 
million  Estonians  established  an  inde- 
pendent, peace-loving  nation  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  their  children's 
lives  and  fulfillment  of  their  fathers' 
dreams. 

History  records  for  us  the  tremendous 
progress  the  small  nation  accomplished 
despite  the  years  of  depression  that  hit 
Europe  and  despite  the  constant  threats 
of  her  greedy  neighbors.  Estonia's  econ- 
omy grew  steadily  between  1920  and  1939 
and  considerable  achievement  was  made 
In  the  arts  as  well  as  In  the  growing  field 
of  Industrialization. 

In  a  short  period  of  time  the  Estonian 
nation  had  shown  that  it  could  reach 
great  heights  through  democratic  self- 
government  and  had  rightfully  earned 
Its  place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

However,  secret  pacts  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia,  the 
so-called  nonaggression  pacts  between 
the  two  mightiest  aggressors  of  modem 
Europe,  soon  led  to  a  Soviet  sphere  of 
Influence  In  the  Baltic  States.  Military 
arrests  and  mass  persecutions  followed 
and  Estonia  was  overrun.  During  the 
first  year  of  Soviet  occupation,  there  was 
a  manpower  loss  of  over  60,000  men  of 
all  ages  and  classes.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  were  removed  In  a  single  night  as 
a  part  of  the  well-synchronized  Commu- 
nist plot.  Another  60,000  Estonians  who 
resisted  Soviet  collectivism  and  fought 


In  the  imderground  for  reestablishment 
of  their  beloved  homeland  were  deported 
between  1944-49.  By  that  time  the 
Communists  had  added  another  reluctant 
member  to  its  growing  empire. 

But  despite  27  years  of  displacement, 
the  mighty  spirit  of  the  fighting  Esto- 
nians remains  unbroken.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  volume  of  mall  I  received 
from  Estonian-Americans  from  every 
part  of  our  Nation  when  I  joined  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  In  the  89th  Congress. 

There  Is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
tragic  events  of  1940  and  It  Is  important 
for  all  Americans  to  focus  upon  the  pain- 
ful lessons  of  the  past  as  we  reaffirm  our 
commitments  to  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  today.  The  free  world  can- 
not remain  quiet  while  men  are  denied 
their  liberties,  while  families  are  mas- 
sacred and  cultures  destroyed — all  this  to 
create  more  monuments  to  the  living 
death  that  is  communism. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Esto- 
nian people  will  one  day  soon  see  the  re- 
creation of  a  free  state  and  once  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  which  is  democracy's 
lifeblood. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day our  hearts  are  heavy  as  we  recall 
the  poignant  memory  of  the  lost  inde- 
pendence of  Estonia.  The  brave  Esto- 
nian people  awaited  through  dark  cen- 
turies of  foreign  subjugation  the  op- 
portunity to  regain  their  Individual  and 
national  freedom.  That  opportunity  was 
finally  afforded  them  by  Russian  preoc- 
cupation with  Its  Internal  struggles  at  the 
time  of  World  War  I.  On  February  24, 
1918,  the  Estonians  declared  their  in- 
dependence. 

By  the  fall  of  that  year  they  were 
again  under  siege  by  the  Russian  invad- 
ing forces.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  allies, 
this  small  nation  valiantly  fought  to  pre- 
serve Its  Independence,  resulting  In  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops.  The 
peace  treaty  signed  between  Russia  and 
Estonia  on  February  2,  1920,  Insured  Es- 
tonian sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. The  treaty  did  not  represent  the 
true  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis- 
a-vis  Estonia  as  evidenced  by  a  state- 
ment by  Lenin  at  the  time : 

We  do  not  want  to  shed  the  blood  of  work- 
ers and  Red  Army  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a 
piece  of  land,  especially  since  this  conces- 
sion Is  not  forever. 

The  Soviet  concession  was.  Indeed,  not 
forever.  Russian  Communists  continued 
throughout  the  21  years  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence to  try  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment through  espionage  and  under- 
ground activities.  The  advent  of  World 
War  n  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  reoc- 
cupy  Estonia,  terminating  Its  brief  his- 
torical respite  from  foreign  subjugation. 
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In  order  to  solidify  Its  control  over  Es- 
tonia the  Soviet  Union  has  resorted  to 
mass  deportations  and  terrorist  tech- 
niques. 

Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the  Esto- 
nian people  who  have  withstood  such 
cruel  suffering  and  who  have  retained  an 
Indomitable  spirit.  We  add  our  prayers 
to  theirs  for  their  liberation  from  Soviet 
enslavement. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agricultore 
Orville  L.  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  February  22.  1967. 

The  address  follows : 

My  remarks  today  will  be  three-fold. 
First,  a  report  on  the  new  era  In  agricul- 
ture which  the  Nation  Is  entering  In  this 
seventh  decade  of  the  20th  Century;  second, 
a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  largely-un- 
recognized forces  that  are  causing  urban- 
rural  Imbalance  In  our  Nation;  and,  finally, 
a  request  that  NRECA,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  America  In  the  past,  lead  a  sweep- 
ing rural  renaissance  to  shape  its  future. 

I  last  attended  an  NRECA  convention  In 
1963  .  .  .  four  years  ago.  Pour  years  Is  a 
short  time,  scarcely  a  pause  In  one  man's 
lifetime.  Yet  the  world  Is  a  very  different 
place.  Great  men  have  passed  from  the  na- 
tional scene;  others  have  taken  their  places; 
great  Issues  have  been  decided;  new  ones 
are  fast  upon  us.  And  nowhere  is  this  dizzy- 
ing pace  of  change  more  evident  than  in 
agriculture. 

1 .   A  NEW  ERA  IN  AGRICTTLnTRE 

Agriculture  Is  a  very  different  Industry  to- 
day from  what  It  was  In  1963,  or  even  a 
year  ago.  Witness  with  me  the  changed 
dimensions  of  this  Industry  as  it  enters  a 
new  era  In  1967: 

1.  Pood  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
an  end  to  surpluses  In  cotton  and  tobacco 
Is  within  our  grasp.  At  long  last  we  are 
able  to  produce  for  use,  rather  than  for 
storage.  Surpluses,  other  than  temporary 
oversuppUes  caused  by  weather  variation, 
can  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as  we  rely 
Increasingly  on  reverse  acreage  and  improved 
technology  Instead  of  top-heavy  stocks. 

2.  Farm  Income,  both  gross  and  net,  has 
Increased  markedly.  Last  year  gross  farm  in- 
come was  the  highest  In  history  and  national 
net  farm  Income  was  the  second  highest.  Net 
income  i>er  farm,  also  at  the  highest  level 
In  history,  topped  $5,000  last  year,  up  70 
percent  from  1960. 

3.  Demand  for  agricultural  products  In  the 
United  States  and  the  world  is  strong  and 
will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Exports  dtirlng  1966  totaled  some  $6.9  bil- 
lion and  will  surpass  $7  billion  this  year. 

4.  The  free  market,  much  praised  but  little 
utilized  during  the  fifties,  is  now  freer  of 
government  controls  than  it  has  been  In 
decades.  The  government,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  U  out  of  the  market. 


5.  The  "graduation  rate"  of  smaller  farms 
Into  the  "adequate-sized"  category  has  accel- 
erated In  recent  years.  Since  1959,  nearly 
200.000  family  farms  graduated  Into  the 
$10,000-a-year  or  larger  gross  income  class. 
The  living  standards  of  these  farm  families 
have  risen  accordingly. 

All  of  these  items  represent  striking  prog- 
ress, of  course.  But  having  acknowledged 
the  advances,  let  me  also  emphatically  ex- 
press my  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  steady  progress  of  the  past  six 
years,  the  farmer's  income  still  lags  behind 
that  of  other  Am,ericans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  In- 
come is  $1,700.  Other  Americans  average 
$2,610  per  capita. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have 
been  down  the  last  few  months,  and  today 
are  less  than  the  1947-49  average.  At  the 
same  time,  food  costs  are  35  percent  higher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents — and 
properly  so. 

This  discrepancy  must  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  It  Is  imfalr  to  the 
farmer  and  therefore  wrong.  It  must  be 
corrected  because  If  farmers  don't  get  a  fair 
return  commensurate  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  society,  we  will  lose  our  best  farm- 
ers. If  that  happens,  the  entire  Nation,  not 
Just  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

This  Monday,  some  400  farm,  commodity 
and  other  leaders,  representing  more  than 
50  organizations,  conferred  with  me  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  ways  and  means  to  correct 
this  discrepancy,  to  bring  commercial  agri- 
culture further  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  prosperity. 

President  Johnson,  describing  himself 
whimsically  as  tin  "unsuccessful  part-time 
rancher,"  met  with  these  farm  representa- 
tives at  a  White  House  luncheon,  where  he 
expressed  once  again  his  determination  that 
this  Nation  should  accomplish  parity  of  in- 
come for  Its  farmers. 

JuBt  before  I  left  Washington  late  yester- 
day to  fly  to  San  Francisco.  President  John- 
son telephoned  to  say  he  was  so  pleased  with 
his  meeting  with  farm  leaders  and  so  Im- 
pressed by  the  Farm  Policy  Conference  Itself 
that  he  wants  me  to  make  It  an  annual 
event. 

The  President  called  the  Conference  "suc- 
cessful and  constructive"  and  said  he  waa 
Impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  farm  leaders  who  par- 
ticipated. He  said  he  looks  forward — and 
certainly  I  look  forward,  as  well — to  con- 
tinuing the  dialogue  with  farm  and  com- 
modity leaders  at  this  highest  level. 

The  Presidential  directive  Is  In  keeping 
with  statements  President  Johnson  made  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  attending  the  Con- 
ference. He  told  them:  "I  want  to  appeal  to 
the  farm  Industry  In  advance  to  give  us  your 
suggestions,  your  Ideas,  your  counsel,  and 
your  patience." 

His  Instructions  to  hold  annual  farm  policy 
conferences  will  mean  that  all  segments  of 
farming  and  ranching  and  all  commodity 
groups  will  be  heard  directly  at  the  White 
House.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  receive 
direct  and  up-to-date  reports  on  what  the 
Government  Is  doing  to  carry  out  farm 
programs. 

The  Conference  discussions  were  open. 
The  conunents  and  suggestions  had  the 
sound  and  the  meaning  and  sincerity  of  the 
"grass  roots."  The  President  recognized 
this. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultvu-e  already 
has  begun  a  careful  study  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  offered  by  farm- 
ers, livestock  producers,  and  commodity 
groups  at  the  Feb.  20  meeting. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  that  the 
President  is  also  deeply  interested  In  the 
supplemental  financing  program  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives.  Again 
this  year  this  Administration  Is  strongly  sup- 
porting legislation  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose.   We    should    not    underestimate    the 


difficulties  of  passing  this  legislation,  given 
the  present  composition  of  the  Congress  and 
the  powerful  opposition  to  Its  enactment. 
But  passage  Is  vital  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  same  wide-ranging,  progressive  rural 
electrification  program  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  development  of  this  Nation  In 
the  past. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  point,  since  it  has 
been  covered  In  such  detail  by  previous 
speakers.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  riu'al  elec- 
tric cooperatives  are  being  called  upon  to 
serve  some  150,000  additional  consvuners  each 
year.  Rural  power  requirements  will  triple 
In  another  two  decades.  These  needs,  plus 
those  of  rural  telephone  cooperatives,  will 
require  an  estimated  $11  billion  In  new 
capital  during  the  next  15  years.  This  Is 
more  than  double  the  amount  provided  In 
Congressional  appropriations  over  the  past 
15  years.  I  speak  from  hard-earned  personal 
experience  when  I  say  that  supplemental 
financing  Is  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  bulk 
of  this  additional  required  capital.  There 
Is  little  or  no  likelihood  that  Congress  wUl 
appropriate  such  vast  sums  for  rxu-al  power. 

2.   THE  FACE  OF  THE  FUTUKE 

So  far.  I  have  reported  to  you  only  on  the 
status  of  agriculture,  still  the  mainstay  of 
economic  life  in  rural  America,  still  the  most 
Important  single  industry  in  our  national 
life.  I  know  that  agriculture  Is  a  subject  of 
prime  interest  to  everyone  in  this  hall,  and 
the  source  of  livelihood  for  many  of  you. 

But  I  know  also  that  members  of  NRECA, 
and  for  the  most  part,  other  residents  of 
country  and  small-town  America  also  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  urgent  need  for 
accelerated  rural  development.  You  have 
proved  this  by  past  actions,  In  what  Clyde 
ElUs  calls  "a  continuing  crusade  for  a  better 
America." 

Since  1961,  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  have  sponsored  nearly  2,100  projects 
which  created  some  180.000  new  Jobs  In  r\iral 
America.  To  this  extent,  you  have  already 
shaped  the  future — for  If  you  had  not  acted 
to  obtain  these  Jobs  In  rural  areas,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  many.  If  not  most  of  them, 
would  have  been  gone  to  already-booming 
metropoUtan  areas,  where  most  of  the  new 
jobs  In  the  past  decade  have  already  landed. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  this  matter  of 
new  Job  locations  In  the  United  States,  be- 
cause doing  so  points  up  a  fact  that  Is  too 
often  overlooked. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  13.6  million  new 
Jobs  were  created  In  the  national  economy. 
But  during  this  same  period,  the  population 
and  the  niunber  of  people  holding  Jobs  in 
rural  America  remained  about  the  same. 
Now,  obviously,  new  Jobs  were  added  to  rural 
America — you  helped  add  many  of  them.  But 
out  the  back  door,  rural  America  lost  about 
an  equal  amount  of  Jobs,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  Jobs  In  areas  classified  "rural" 
remained  almost  the  same. 

And  so,  as  a  practical  matter,  those  13.6 
million  new  Jobs  went  to  areas  classed  "ur- 
ban" In  the  census. 

The  foregoing  Is  merely  one  Indicator  of  a 
deep-seated,  chronic,  and  Increasingly  seri- 
ous problem  facing  the  entire  Nation.  It  can 
be  described  as  a  rural  America  starved  for 
opportunity;  an  urban  America  Increasingly 
starved  for  open  space.  We  have  lost  our 
urban-rural  balance. 

Let  me  give  you  another  Indicator.  We  all 
know  that  the  country-to-clty  population 
shift  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  But 
few  of  us  are  aware  Just  how  far  It  has  pro- 
gressed. As  of  today,  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation—roughly 140  million  out  of  200  million 
Americans — live  on  that  1  percent  of  the 
continental  land  mass  classified  as  "lu-ban.'* 
The  other  60  million  of  us  rattle  around  In 
the  other  99  percent  of  the  land  classed  as 
"rural." 

And  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "we  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet."  Mark  the  second  hand  on  your 
watch  .  . .  now.    Keep  looking  at  It  and  mark 
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again  when  12  seconds  have  passed*  Some- 
time In  those  12  seconds  another  pel  son  was 
added  to  U.S.  population. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  can  predict  with 
some  accuracy  future  U.S.  population  trends. 
It  has  prepared  four  estimates,  each  depend- 
ent on  different  variables,  ranging!  from  a 
high  estimate  of  356  million  Amerlcfins  to  a 
low  of  280  million  in  the  year  2000  Just  33 
years  from  now.  J 

In  previous  talks  on  Agrlcultura/2000,  a 
series  of  exploring  the  future  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, we  have  relied  on  one  of  the  mjore  con- 
servative estimates.  300  mllUon — which  Is 
100  million  more  Americans  than  me  have 
with  us  today.  I 

To  gain  an  insight  of  what  this  ^eans.  I 
hope  you'll  try  a  little  experlmeit  while 
you're  in  San  Francisco.  Go  up  to  the  Top 
of  the  Mark  Hopkins,  or  the  Falrmbnt,  and 
look  out  over  the  city.  You'll  be  gazfeig  down 
on  the  Standard  Metropolitan  statistical 
Area  encompassing  San  Franclsdo,  Oak- 
land, and  adjacent  communities.  Ypu  won't 
see  all  of  it,  but  you'll  see  mosi  if  the 
weather  cooperates.  I 

Multiply  what  you  see  by  3$  times. 
Enough  more  Americans  to  populata  33  cities 
of  this  size  will  be  with  us  in  the  Tnear  2000. 
And  then,  if  you  will,  think  this  one  over. 
According  to  present  estimates,  abdut  4  out 
of  5  of  these  new  Americans  will  b<  settling 
in  areas  like  the  one  you're  looking  at — and 
other  heavily  urbanized  areas — and  only  1 
out  of  5  win  settle  in  predominantly  rural 
areas.  j 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  1<  present 
trends  continue  unchecked,  San  franclsco 
win  have  become  part  of  a  super  magalopolls 
stretching  from  here  to  the  Mexlcati  border, 
500  miles  to  the  south,  and  containing  40 
million  people.  This  strip  city — t>iere  will 
be  4  other  strips  like  it — will  house!  174  mil- 
lion Americans  on  urbanized  land  ranging 
In  density  from  660  to  2.600  people  per  square 
mile. 

These  five  super-strip  cities  and  bther  ur- 
banized areas  will  be  located  on  lets  than  9 
percent  of  our  land  area.  Resident*  will  get 
up  earlier,  spend  more  time  breathing  their 
neighbors'  car  exhaust,  and  return  home 
later.  Superhighways  and  mass  trinslt  sys- 
tems will  soak  up  Increasing  amounts  of  ur- 
ban land  In  a  frantic  race  to  keep  the  city 
mobile.  If  past  trends  are  an  indication, 
crimes  of  violence  will  Increase  as  urban  life 
becomes  increasingly  more  deperjsonallzed 
and  hopeless  for  the  disadvantaged! 

Nor  can  we  count  with  any  certainty  on 
being  rescued  by  technology  from  such  a 
reckless  concentration  of  people,  vehicles, 
and  Industry.  The  number  of  automobiles 
Is  increasing  at  a  rate  twice  that  of  rU.S.  pop- 
ulation. By  the  year  2000  we  shall  have  an 
estimated  200  million  cars  In  tlie  U.S. — 
nearly  3  times  aa  many  as  today.  >Vlth  this 
many  mobile  pollution  .^sources  cro^fded  Into 
9  percent  of  the  lend  area,  even  the  most 
stringent  antl-pollutlon  ordinances  will  do 
litle  more  than  preserve  the  status  quo,  if 
that.  Pollutants  produced  by  Industry, 
sewage  plants,  and  land  development  will 
Increase  apace. 

This  is  one  face  of  the  future  It  Is  a 
prediction,  of  course,  and  a  prediction  isn't 
necessarily  a  blueprint.  But  if  tills  is  the 
kind  of  America  we  want,  then  nothing  ad- 
ditional needs  to  be  done.  This  U  the  kind 
of  America  we'll  have,  given  a  cor  tlnuatlon 
of  present  trends. 

But  the  future  Is  not  Immutable,  not  in 
America,  not  If  you  share  the  bellsf  of  that 
perceptive  visitor  to  our  shores.  Alexis  de 
TocquevUle.  who  observed,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

".  .  .  m  the  (American's)  eyes  what  Is 
not  yet  done  Is  only  what  he  hajs  not  yet 
attempted  to  do." 

We  can  have  another  kind  of  at  America, 
if  we  care  enough : 

We   can  have  an   America   of  3(0  million 


people  living  in  less  congestion  than  200 
milUon  live  in  today,  with  new  industry 
dotting  rural  America,  providing  the  Jobs 
where  the  people  want  to  live. 

We  can  have  an  America  with  parity  of 
opportunity — In  agriculture.  In  education. 
In  community  facilities  and  in  Jobs— an  ac- 
complished fact. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  America/2000  /  believe 
In,  and  it's  the  kind  you  believe  in,  too. 
You  have  proved  this  by  yoxir  actions  In  the 
past. 

But  If  we  want  this,  If  we  really  want  our 
population  and  the  Jobs  to  support  them 
more  widely  dispersed  over  the  land,  then  a 
decided  and  determined  effort  to  modify  the 
future  is  needed.  This  latter  course  of 
action  is  the  one  that  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  piir- 
suing  for  six  years  now. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  accomplishments  of 
this  six  years  of  effort.  We  started  from 
zero  in  this  whole  field  of  building  a  viable 
rural  economy,  and  sufiBce  Is  to  say,  we  have 
made  some  progress.  Of  prime  Importance, 
I  think,  Is  not  so  much  what  we  have  done, 
but  what  we  have  learned.  Let  me  outline 
a  few  of  the  salient  Ideas  I  think  are  Impor- 
tant In  rural  development. 

Local  involvement 

The  first  is  local  Involvement,  as  trite  and 
as  self-evident  as  that  sounds.  With  it,  all 
things  are  possible.  Without  It,  all  of  the 
Federal  and  State  programs  In  the  world 
can't  help  much.  A  community  that 
doesn't  want  to  be  helped  can't  be  helped. 
This  is  basic,  and  this  local  involvement  is 
what  our  Rural  Area  Development  commit- 
tees and  Technical  Action  Panels  have  been 
attempting,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
to  stimulate.  I  urge  much  more  of  such 
effort  on  your  part.  Local  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives  are  particularly  well- 
equipped  to  provide  the  local  leadership 
which  Is  the  key  to  building  a  new  rural 
America. 

The  larger  community 

We  could  call  the  second  basic  thing  we've 
discovered  a  "concept  of  the  larger  com- 
munity." We've  found  that  the  formal 
political  subdivisions  of  county,  township 
and  municipality  are  being  replaced  by 
functional  boundaries  determined  In  prac- 
tice by  the  commuting  distance  to  Jobs,  the 
availability  of  services  within  driving  range 
and  other  factors  relating  to  present-day 
transportation  and  communication.  No  one 
has  decreed  these  larger  boundaries.  The 
people  In  rural  areas  have  set  them  them- 
selves by  everyday  use. 

In  practice,  this  concept  reminds  us  that 
aevelopment  efforts  limited  to  the  resources 
of  one  county,  or  one  town,  which  do  not 
take  into  account  the  larger  functional  com- 
munity, fall  to  realize  their  full  potential. 
Conversely,  if  the  larger  functional  com- 
munity is  considered,  exciting  and  meaning- 
ful development  can  be  accomplished. 

By  combining  resources,  multi-county 
areas  can  compete  with  large  metropolitan 
areas.  They  can  hire  the  trained  technical 
and  planning  people  needed  to  combine 
their  own  resources  with  Federal  and  re- 
gional development  programs  to  get  quick 
but  meaningful  results. 

Facilities 

Third,  we've  learned  the  value  of  com- 
munity facilities.  The  REA,  the  NRECA 
and  local  cooperatives  electrified  the  coun- 
tryside. We  knew,  even  back  In  the  thirties, 
that  electricity  was  a  prerequisite  for  rural 
development.  We've  learned  In  the  past  few 
years  that  a  safe,  central  source  of  water  is 
Just  as  Important — that  community  faclU- 
tles.  including  cultural  and  recreation  facili- 
ties, help  get  plants  and  Jobs  to  rural  areas, 
and  that  Industry  looks  long  and  hard  at 
local  education  and  health  facilities  when 
they're  making  plant  location  decisiona. 
And  so  the  Department  is  doing  its  best  to 


help  provide  the  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  recreation  facilities  for  rural  areas,  just 
as  we  continue  with  you  the  fight  to  get 
adequate  power.  At  the  same  time,  other 
Federal  agencies  are  Involved  in  helping  local 
communities  upgrade  rural  education. 

The  final  thing  we've  learned,  and  the 
subject  on  which  I  shall  devote  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  today.  Is  this: 

We  have  learned  that  the  primary  reason 
rural  areas  are  lagging  behind  urban  areas; 
the  primary  reason  that  we  face  the  threat 
of  an  America/2000  of  congested,  clogged 
strip  cities,  is  that  we  lack  any  widely-ac- 
cepted national  policy  on  rural-urban 
balance. 

Without  such  a  policy,  the  issue  ol 
whether  we  want  widespread  dispersal  of  our 
people  over  available  land  or  continuing  en- 
largement and  impaction  of  presently  ur- 
banized areas  simply  does  not  enter  into  the 
decision-making  process  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  or  private  industry. 
Here's  what  lack  of  such  a  national  policy 
means  in  cold,  hard  reaUty,  and  this  Is  Just 
one  example: 

A  Department  of  Arglculture  study  under- 
taken several  years  ago  showed  that  out  of 
$28  billion  expended  in  prime  military  con- 
tracts, 23  percent  went  to  one  State  alone, 
California.  It  is  estimated  that  this  public 
expenditure  created  some  1.2  million  Jobs 
In  the  State.  During  the  following  fiscal 
year,  California  received  60  percent  of  the 
$6.3  billion  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  All  this  to  one  State  alone, 
and  within  that  State,  the  contracts  went 
primarily  to  urban  areas.  During  the  same 
year  the  total  amount  of  public  monies  ex- 
pended for  Job  creation  In  rural  areas  under 
the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  $267 
million — or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  on  prime  defense  con- 
tracts that  year. 

This  disparity,  surprisingly,  caused  prac- 
tically no  public  comment  at  the  time,  and 
has  caused  little  comment  since.  It  still 
exists. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  only  considera- 
tion In  awarding  contracts  should  be  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas.  But  I  do  think  it 
is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  this  kind  of 
expenditure,  while  serving  the  national  de- 
fense need,  which  is  primary,  might  also  be 
tooled  up  to  serve  the  larger  national  interest 
at  the  same  time.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  this. 

Stating  the  problem,  of  course.  Is  easier 
than  solving  It.  But  efforts  are  being  made 
now  to  hammer  out  a  national  policy  on 
urban-rural  balance,  and  questions  like  these 
are  being  asked  more  and  more  frequently: 
"What  Is  a  desirable  maximum  size  for  any 
one  metropolitan  area? 

What  are  the  real  social  costs,  ultimately 
borne  by  the  taxpayers,  of  a  continuing  de- 
population of  rural  areas  and  an  increasing 
Impaction  of  urban  areas? 

What  can  the  private  and  public  sectors  do, 
working  together,  to  answer  the  needs  of  a 
rural  America  starved  for  Jobs,  and  an  urban 
America  starved  for  space?" 

Questions  like  these  are  being  asked  not 
only  by  those  traditionally  concerned  with 
rural  development.  They're  being  asked  by 
urban  observers,  too.  One  such  observer  is 
author  J.  P.  Lyford  who,  in  his  monumental 
study  of  the  New  York  City  slums,  "The  Air- 
tight Cage,"  had  this  to  say: 

"Why,  for  Instance,  must  huge  concen-"^ 
tratlons  of  unemployed  and  untrained  hu- 
man beings  continue  to  pile  up  in  financially 
unstable  cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs, 
the  housing,  the  educational  opportunities, 
or  any  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a 
healthy  and  productive  life?  Why  do  we 
treat  the  consequences  and  Ignore  the  causes 
of  massive  and  purpKweless  migration  to  the 
city?  Why  are  we  not  developing  new  uses 
for  those  rural  areas  that  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing depopulated?    Why  do  we  still  Instlnc- 
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tlvely  deal  with  urban  and  rural  America  as 
If  they  were  separate,  conflicting  Interests 
when  In  fact  neither  interest  can  be  served 
independently  of  the  other?" 

As  of  today,  these  are  questions  without 
effective  answers.  As  of  today,  no  nationally- 
recognized,  responsible  and  articulate  orga- 
nization or  spokesman  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  national  life  Is  bringing  these  deep 
and  fundamental  Issues  before  the  pubUc. 

The  Nation  badly  needs  such  a  spokesman. 
It  needs  more:  It  needs  a  strong,  resource- 
ful, and  effective  national  organization  to 
support  the  passage  and  funding  of  pro- 
grams In  the  U.S.  Congress  which  will  make 
a  more  rational  btilance  of  our  population 
possible. 

The  NRECA  is  such  an  organization. 

I  know  at  this  very  hour  you  are  engaged 
in  a  great  and  vital  struggle  to  decide  the 
future  course  of  rural  electrification. 

I  know  that  your  resources,  great  as  they 
are,  are  already  deeply  committed  in  the 
course  of  this  struggle. 

But  I  iirge  you  to  commit  yourselves  even 
fiuther — to  take  on  this  additional  assign- 
ment and  to  make  the  additional  effort  nec- 
essary to  win. 

You  have  the  capacity,  the  leadership,  and 
the  know-how  to  do  It. 

You  wUl  find  In  rural  America  vast  reser- 
voirs of  yet-untapped  support  for  this  new 
effort. 

In  tapping  this  support,  you  will  win  new 
allies  for  the  battle  In  which  you  are  present- 
ly engaged. 

You  should  do  It.    You  can  do  It. 

You  have  electrified  the  countryside — both 
literally  and  figuratively — In  the  past. 

I  hope,  and  In  the  larger  sense  I  know, 
that  you  wUl  do  no  less  In  the  future. 

Thank  you. 


here  and  elsewhere  their  many  activi-     dreds  of  cities  entered.    And  the  n^f^erous 

ties,  and  in  some  smaU  way  show  recog-    ^::^Lr^^-j:^:^XJ'TlrL^^  'Itl 
nition  to  their  many  seruor  DeMolays. 


International  DeMoIay  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
the  week  of  March  12  to  March  19,  1967, 
is  DeMolay  Week.  During  the  period 
we  join  in  saluting  the  young  men  of  the 
Order  of  DeMolay  and  in  expressing  oiu" 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  fine  exam- 
ples set  by  these  young  leaders  in  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  and  character  of 
other  young  men  in  the  city,  thus  aiding 
in  the  development  and  leadership  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  is  a  character 
building  organization  composed  of  young 
men  14  to  21  years  of  age.  who  are  seek- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  as  better  lead- 
ers and  citizens  for  tomorrow  by 
developing  these  traits  and  strengths  of 
character  of  all  good  men. 

The  organization  was  founded  by 
Frank  S.  Land  during  the  year  1919.  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  now  has  more 
than  2,500  chapters  located  all  over  the 
free  world. 

All  the  DeMolay  members  of  La 
Mirada  Chapter,  sponsored  by  La  Mi- 
rada  Lodge  No.  778  P.  &  A.M..  will  observe 
the  period  of  March  12-19  as  DeMolay 
Week  in  celebration  of  their  48th  anni- 
versary, so  as  to  exemplify  to  all  citizens 


vlduals  participating  In  the  program  share 
In  the  credit. 


"Moline  Achievement" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 


OF    ILLINOIS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  an 
editorial  from  the  Moline  Daily  Dispatch 
which  congratulates  my  hometown  of 
Moline,  HI.,  for  winning  a  National  Dis- 
tingushed  Achievement  Award  for  its  re- 
cent cleanup,  paintup,  fixup  cam- 
paign. I  would  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  residents  of  Moline  for  their 
community  spirit  and  efiforts  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  briefly  about 
our  city. 

Moline,  a  leading  farm  implement 
manufacturing  center,  is  located  on  the 
Mississippi  River  where  it  is  linked  by 
several  bridges  to  Rock  Island,  East  Mo- 
line, and  cross-river  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Comprising  an  extensive  metropolitan 
area  known  as  the  Quad  Cities,  these 
four  communities  are  separately  incor- 
porated and  maintain  their  own  business 
districts,  but  there  is  a  strong  rapproche- 
ment between  them  stemming  from  both 
proximity  and  history. 

This  was  the  land  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
Indians,  who  were  virtually  exterminated 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  This,  too,  was 
the  area  where  an  inconspicuous  Negro 
servant  spent  2  years  with  his  master. 
In  later  years  he  was  to  sue  for  his  free- 
dom, taking  his  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  result  was  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  decision,  the  implications  of  which 
hastened  the  country  into  the  Civil  War. 
Moline  was  laid  out  in  1843,  4  years 
before  John  Deere  decided  to  locate  his 
plow  factory  there.  The  town  was  on 
the  Mississippi,  with  steel  readily  avail- 
able by  boat  from  Pittsburgh  and  St. 
Louis,  and  waterpower  for  Deere's  mills. 
When  Moline  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1872,  much  of  its  4,000  population  had 
come  there  because  of  the  expanding 
Deere  plants. 

Implement  making  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  city  today,  although  it  pos- 
sesses an  underpinning  of  some  90  other 
industrial  concerns. 

Moline  received  this  Achievement 
Award  because  of  the  excellent  participa- 
tion of  civic  groups  and  citizens  during 
the  cleanup  campaign  last  spring,  as 
is  noted  in  the  Dispatch  editorial: 
MoLiNS  Achievement 
The  Dispatch  congratulates  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  "distinguished  achieve- 
ment award"  that  was  presented  to  the  City 
of  Moline  for  Its  1966  clean-up,  palnt-up, 
fix-up  campaign. 

This  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  chairmanship 
of  Vem  Kester,  was  rated  as  one  of  the  24 
best  carried  out  In  the  nation  last  year. 
This  was  no  small  achievement,  con- 
sidering the  scope  of  the  contest,  with  hun- 


We  are  confident  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
annual  campaign  will  not  rest  on  their 
laurels,  and  will  press  on  with  vigorous  pro- 
grams In  the  future.  "Clean-up,  palnt-up 
and  fix-up"  Is  a  good  goal  for  every  com- 
munity. 

We  read  about  and  review  a  great 
many  Federal,  State,  and  local  beautifl- 
cation  and  urban  renewal  programs.  In 
every  case,  however,  key  to  the  success 
of  these  programs  is  civic  pride,  en- 
thusiasm, and  participation.  These  ele- 
ments were  exhibited  in  the  Moline  cam- 
paign. To  this  initiative  and  commimity 
response,  my  hat  is  off. 


Eitonian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24,  Estonians  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  cele- 
brated the  49th  armiversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia. 

In  Estonia  itself,  however,  the  event 
was  not  commemorated.  For  Estonia  is 
no  longer  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
Rather  it  is  a  constituent  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Freed  from  czarist  control  In  World 
War  I,  Estonia  lost  its  independence  at 
the  inception  of  World  War  n  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Agree- 
ment of  Augixst  1939. 

Together  with  the  peoples  of  the  other 
Baltic  Republics,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
Estonia  was  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Communist  empire. 

The  event  is  one  which  will  live  in  in- 
famy for  the  rest  of  recorded  time.  The 
brutal  denial  of  popular  right  to  self- 
determination  which  the  Soviets  im- 
posed on  Estonia  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  history. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  determination  of  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple that  they  have  never  ceased  to  hope 
for  a  better  and  free  tomorrow.  They — 
in  their  hearts — celebrate  Estonian  in- 
dependence daily. 

Estonia — and  its  fate— should  be  con- 
stant reminders  to  us  that  some  nations 
prowl  the  world  as  predators,  seeking  to 
devour  whole  peoples.  These  nations 
must  be  stopped,  as  the  United  States 
is  stopping  the  aggression  from  the 
North  in  Vietnam. 

Estonia  also  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
the  kind  of  world  we  are  attempting  to 
build:  A  world  in  which  small,  weak  na- 
tions can  exist  in  security  and  inde- 
pendence even  If  they  exist  in  geograph- 
ical contiguity  to  large  and  powerful 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  49th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  independence  it  gives  me 
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great  pleasure  to  join  with  our  Eiitonian 
Americans  and  Estonians  every\  rhere 
paying  tribute  to  the  indepencence 
their  homeland  and  the  glorious 
of  their  people. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AfTIVES 

Monday.  February  27,  19A7 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  import  to 
my  constituents:  \ 

Needed:   Good  Jobs — Not  Pboi^ises 

South  and  East  Los  Angeles  ate  literal 
Islands  of  poverty  and  deprivation  Ijiat  have 
grown  more  depressed  over  the  i>ast  five 
years  .  .  .  the  quality  of  houslna  deteri- 
orated sharply  while  rental  costs  rose  .  .  . 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  family 
dropped  nearly  $400  ...  a  fifth  of  fhe  men 
were  neither  In  school  nor  In  the  labor  force 
.  .  .  unemployment  rate  over  10%  j  .  .  wel- 
fare cases  have  Increased  since  August  1965 

.  .  .  Such  are  the  actual  condltloii. 

But  look  at  these  random  news  bits  which 
attempt  to  t«U  us  how  prosperous]  we  are: 
Unemployment  In  Loe  Angeles  Coudty  down 
to  4.5%  ...  Industrialist  H.  C.  jlcClellan 
(in  charge  of  State  Jobs  for  Mlnorttles  pro- 
gram) expresses  satisfaction  over  progress  In 
Watts  .  .  .  Over  18,000  curfew  area;  Negroes 
have  been  hired,  he  says  .  .  .  UnemBloyment 
cut  nearly  50%  since  1965  riots  .  .].  Gover- 
nor Reagan  promises  Jobs  in  private 
Industry  .  .  . 

In  calling  attention  to  the  potettlal  for 
danger  that  lies  In  the  real  conditions,  and 
In  demanding  action  Instead  of  vagile  prom- 
ises to  correct  them,  thereby  removing  the 
causes  of  violence  and  disorders,  I  hive  been 
accused  by  some  of  "rabble-rousl:  ig"  and 
"encouraging  people  to  riot." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  I  hav  (  merely 
quoted  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
U.S.  Census  reports,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts  demanded  what  we  should  do  before 
frustration  turns  into  anger  and  this  erupts 
Into  another  summer  of  disorders.  No  re- 
sponsible citizen  living  In  the  area,  as  I  do, 
and  an  elected  public  official,  could  ttonestly 
do  otherwise. 

Disorders  can  be  prevented  but  not  by 
making  false  claims  as  to  the  actual  humbers 
who  are  being  given  Jobs,  as  Govemoi '  Reagan 
Is  doing,  and  destroying  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, sabotaging  equal  employmi  nt.  and 
cutting  off  spending  on  vital  programii  to  edu- 
cate, train,  and  employ  people. 

Those  who  accuse  me  of  stirring  up  trou- 
ble by  telling  the  truth  are  genetjally  the 
same  people  who  oppose  essential  gov- 
ernment sp>endlng  and  fair  housing:  Jthey  are 
the  people  who  vote  against  school  twnds  to 
educate  our  youngsters  and  then  domplaln 
when  teenagers  get  Into  trouble.  They  are 
the  hypocrites  who  talk  about  "law  and  or- 
der" but  look  the  other  way  at  the  economic 
and  political  exploitation,  the  poverty  and 
hopelessness  that  prevail  In  our  low -Income 
communities.  They  are  the  demagogues  who 
say  "people  want  Jobs,  not  relief"  apd  then 
support  cuts  in  welfare  budgets  wlthbut  pro- 
viding Jobs. 

Governor  Reagan  and  his  Jobs  chlel  McClel- 
lan  are  not  telling  the  truth  whsn  they 
sneakily  Imply  I  am  opposed  to  John  in  pri- 
vate Industry.    I  have  personally  en<  ouraged 


private  enterprise  to  provide  Jobs  and  to  make 
them  full  time  at  decent  wages.  Apparently, 
however.  It  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
enough  such  Jobs  for  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed without  some  governmental  coopera- 
tion. And  I  am  not  willing  to  remove  our 
government,  which  we  have  elected,  from 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  us  whenever 
It  becomes  necessary  from  starvation,  exploi- 
tation, deceltfvU  advertising,  mono|x>lles,  dis- 
crimination, and  exorbitant  prices.  Good 
Jobs  is  the  answer  to  most  of  our  problems, 
not  relief.  But  not  to  provide  either  is 
criminal. 

A  massive  attack  on  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty  and  Insecurity  is  long  overdue.  We 
have  m^de  a  beginning  in  such  programs  as 
Head  Start,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Pair  Employment  and  Hous- 
ing laws,  tultlon-free  community  colleges, 
on-the-job  training  programs.  Teen  Posts, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  education 
classes,  and  the  Neighborhood  Adult  Partici- 
pation program.  We  now  need  to  strengthen, 
expand,  and  coordinate  these  and  many  other 
services.  And  above  all  we  need  to  locate 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers  In  every  neigh- 
borhood where  people  can  get  In  one  place 
all  the  Information  they  need  about  the 
various  programs  as  well  as  help,  from  some 
sympathetic  person,  in  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits and  services  they  need. 

Poverty  Is  the  overriding  factor  that  under- 
lies Negro  life.  While  80%  of  the  poor  are 
white,  over  half  of  all  Negroes  live  In  poverty 
or  deprivation.  Any  program  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, therefore,  has  vital  and  direct  bearing 
on  Negro  life  in  general. 

The  best  attack  on  poverty  is  not  to  Ignore 
or  alleviate,  but  to  prevent  it.  Such  an 
approach  Involves  full  time  employment  at 
decent  wages  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work,  plus  assurance  of  an  Income 
(through  social  security  and  other  programs) 
for  those  who  because  of  physical  disability, 
old  age,  etc.,  do  not  work  on  Jobs  at  decent 
wages.  This  approach  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial dignity  of  Individuals  to  earn  a  living, 
to  live  In  a  decent  environment,  and  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  in  life. 

This  approach  supports  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  concern  of  government  not  only  to  use 
its  taxing,  monetary,  lending,  and  other 
powers  In  behalf  of  big  corporations,  but  also 
to  help  human  beings.  Including  the  most 
disadvantaged  among  us,  to  live  better. 

If  to  support  this  approach  and  to  advo- 
cate these  beliefs  Is  "rabble-rousing"  or  In- 
jurious to  the  public  welfare,  then  it  is  time 
for  us  to  reexamine  our  national  goals,  and 
to  determine  if  in  a  growing  economy  that 
spends  $2  billion  monthly  on  "saving"  a 
country  in  southeast  Asia  we  can  afford  to 
ignore  30  mUllon  persons  living  In  poverty 
and  8  million  on  public  assistance  here  at 
home. 


National  Beauty  Salon  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February  we  observed 
National  Beauty  Salon  Week.  During 
that  period  we  recognized  the  unselfish 
and  public-spirited  activities  of  beauty 
salon  operators  and  employees. 

The  hairdressers  organization  re- 
cently celebrated  its  17th  birthday.  It 
is  proper  and  appropriate  that  we  pause 
at  this  time  to  give  ofiQcial  recognition 


to  the  time  and  help  that  these  indi- 
viduals have  accorded  the  unfortunate. 
They  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  unfortunates  by  visiting 
homes  and  hospitals  to  generously  ren- 
der their  services. 

The  work  of  the  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 
during  recent  years  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. They  have  rendered  over  300 
free  services  to  women  and  girls  in  var- 
ious institutions,  including  homes  for 
the  aged,  hospitals,  penal  institutions, 
and  special  homes.  It  is.  indeed,  fitting 
that  they  receive  this  special  recogni- 
tion. 


Tax  Incentives  for  Home  ImproTementt 
Will  Create  Work,  Boom  the  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  level 
of  government  has  long  been  concerned 
over  the  disgrace  of  urban  blight  spread- 
ing across  our  land. 

We  have  spent  billions  fighting  the  end 
result,  without  attacking  the  cause. 
This  Congress  can  strike  a  crippling  blow 
at  the  cause  of  urban  blight  by  giving  the 
people  a  tax  incentive  to  repair  their 
home  and  rent  property. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  Congress 
adopt  this  approach,  and  reintroduced 
in  the  90th  Congress  a  biU,  H.R.  358. 
outlining  what  I  consider  would  be  an 
effective  program.  Let  me  explain 
briefly  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  It 
would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  a 
maximum  of  $750  during  a  taxable  year 
for  expenditures  made  to  repair  or  im- 
prove property  used  as  his  principal 
F&sidcncc. 

In  addition,  HJl.  358  would  permit 
the  owner  of  rental  property  to  amortize 
over  60  months  the  expenditures  made 
for  repairs,  replacements,  or  improve- 
ments intended  to  increase  the  livability, 
utility,  safety,  or  value  of  property. 
Those  Improvements  or  additions  which 
would  increase  the  total  amount  of  floor- 
space  used  for  dwelling  purposes  would 
not  be  deductible. 

There  will  be,  no  doubt,  profound  ar- 
guments against  such  a  tax  incentive 
on  the  basis  that  it  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  heavily  in  revenue. 
This,  I  would  like  to  discuss  later.  But 
first,  let  us  examine  a  few  statistics  that 
point  vividly  to  the  need  for  sound  and 
constructive  approach  to  the  prevention 
of  blight,  rather  than  spend  heavily  on 
slum  clearance  programs  after  the  fact 
has  occurred. 

In  the  last  survey  of  housing  in  this 
country,  made  in  1960,  we  had  a  total 
of  58.2  million  units  of  housing. 

The  shocking  fact  was  discovered  that 
10.952,000  housing  units  were  classed  as 
substandard,  as  defined  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  These  units 
were  either  classed  as  dilapidated,  or 
lacked  hot  piped  wlter,  flush  toilet,  or 
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both,  inside  the  structure  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  occupants. 

It  was  further  noted  in  this  census 
that  826,259  owner-occupied  units  were 
classed  as  dilapidated,  and  that  501,352 
units  classed  as  dilapidated  were  stand- 
ing vacant. 

The  need  for  action  in  this  field  is  evi- 
dent. To  me,  it  is  our  greatest  tragedy 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  millions  of  our 
people  must  live  in  substandard  housing. 

But  there  is  more  involved  here  than 
deep  sympathy  for  those  who  dwell 
without  the  creature  comforts  you  and 
I  take  for  granted. 

We  are  faced  with  an  economy  show- 
ing the  danger  signs  of  stagnation.  Pro- 
duction is  down  in  many  major  indus- 
tries, layoffs  are  occurring,  and  the  con- 
sumer, hard  pressed  for  his  dollar,  is 
passing  up  purchases  he  would  have 
made  a  year  ago.  This  Congress,  not 
long  ago,  was  faced  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation. It  passed  the  investment  tax 
credit  program,  which  boomed  the  econ- 
omy. It  also  took  note  of  the  plight  of 
the  self-employed,  and  passed  tax  in- 
centive legislation  to  assist  them  to  pro- 
vide their  own  pension  program.  Why 
not  now  give  some  thought  to  the  har- 
ried homeowner,  the  perennial  forgotten 
man?  He  carries  on  his  shoulders  the 
heaviest  tax  burden,  for  he  must  finance 
his  schools,  his  city  government,  county 
government,  special  district  agencies,  his 
State,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Federal  Government. 

This  Congress  and  the  respective 
States  spend  millions  each  year  In  un- 
employment benefits.  We  have  enacted 
and  funded  vast  programs  of  job  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  placement  to  help 
some  of  our  people  find  productive 
niches  in  our  land. 

And  yet,  we  are  reluctant  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  create  more  jobs, 
boom  the  economy,  and  give  a  modest 
form  of  tax  relief  to  the  one  individual 
who  deserves  it  most  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strike  a  major  blow  at  the  cause  of 
urban  blight. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
cost  of  such  a  tax  incentive  would  be  pro- 
hibitive in  terms  of  Federal  revenue,  I 
ask  merely  that  they  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  1960.  $13.1  billion  was  spent  for 
residential  additions,  alterations,  main- 
tenance, repair  and  replacement  for  both 
owner-occupied  and  rent  property.  It 
has  dropped  drastically  in  the  ensuing 
years:  1961,  $13.8  billion,  of  which  $6.1 
billion  was  for  maintenance  and  repairs ; 
1962.  $11.3  billion,  of  which  $5  billion 
was  for  maintenance  and  repairs;  1963. 
$11.7  billion,  of  which  $5.1  billion  was 
for  maintenance  and  repairs;  1964,  no 
figures  available;  and  1965,  $11.4  billion, 
of  which  $5  billion  was  for  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

We  have  witnessed  almost  a  $2  billion 
drop  in  this  market  In  5  years.  In  my 
judgment,  enactment  of  H.R.  358  would 
send  this  market  soaring  to  an  all-time 
high,  and  the  additional  tax  revenue 
generated  would  more  than  offset  the 
cost  of  the  tax  deduction  granted  to  the 
homeowner. 

Let  us  examine  where  the  money  goes, 
so  you  can  see  the  potential  growth  in 


new  job  opportunities,  the  demand  for 
products  and  services. 

In  1963,  of  the  $11.7  billion  total— 56 
percent  of  the  expenditure — was  for  ad- 
ditions, alterations,  and  replacements. 
The  remainder,  44  percent,  was  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  broken  down 
as  follows:  3  percent,  heating  and  air 
conditioning;  6  percent,  plumbing;  3 
percent,  roofing;  2  percent,  flooring;  19 
percent,  painting;  and  11  percent,  all 
others. 

In  addition  to  what  this  legislation 
would  do  to  benefit  these  industries,  let 
us  also  consider  the  impact  on  the  local 
government. 

We  spend  billions  in  various  forms  of 
aid  each  year,  to  help  local  governments 
solve  problems  and  initiate  and  com- 
plete local  projects,  ostensibly  on  the 
basis  thjat  the  local  government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  solve  such  problems. 
Nearly  every  major  city  and  every  State 
is  seeking  sources  of  additional  tax  reve- 
nue. It  stands  to  reason  that,  once  di- 
lapidated and  substandard  housing  is 
upgraded  through  repairs,  it  will  be 
assessed  at  a  higher  valuation  for  local 
tax  purposes.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
those  areas  having  local  sales  taxes  will 
benefit  heavily  from  increased  sales  of 
merchandise,  such  as  wood,  paint,  air 
conditioning  and  plumbing  supplies, 
roofing  materials,  and  so  forth.  Build- 
ing permits  where  necessary  will  bring 
additional  revenue. 

These  are  factors  that  should  and 
must  be  considered  in  any  discussion  of 
the  "loss"  of  Federal  revenue  such  a  tax 
deduction  would  generate.  I  repeat 
again,  in  my  judgment,  the  tremendous 
growth  in  jobs,  the  boom  in  our  economy 
generated  by  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
shot  in  the  arm  it  would  give  to  local  and 
State  government  tax  revenues,  would 
more  than  offset  any  initial  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  growing  support 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  across  the 
coimtry.  It  comes  not  only  from  the 
property  owners  directly  involved,  but 
from  those  men  f arsighted  enough  to  see 
the  beneficial  effect  such  legislation  will 
have  in  opening  vast  new  markets,  in 
creating  new  jobs,  new  opportunities, 
and  last  but  not  least,  in  beautifying  our 
Nation  through  the  prevention  of  urban 
blight  and  the  creation  of  slums. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
closely  at  this  legislation,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  of  this 
90th  Congress  a  constructive  and  whole- 
some program  of  giving  our  home  and 
rent- property  owners  a  tax  incentive  for 
repair  of  their  property. 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  celebrate  the  49th  anniversary 
of    Lithuanian    independence.    As    we 


have  in  past  years,  so  also  do  we  in  1967 
commemorate  the  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  oppressed  peoples. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  nation 
with  a  rich  history.  It  has  been  their 
misfortune,  however,  to  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  many  foreign  aggressors. 

The  future  looked  bright  for  Lithuania 
in  1918.  They  had  finally  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  123  years  of  czarist  Russian  rule, 
and  in  consonance  with  President  Wil- 
son's call  for  self-determination  for  all 
nations,  they  declared  their  independ- 
ence. The  labors  of  intemation  deceit, 
however,  caught  up  with  them  once 
again,  and  their  ancient  oppressors  soon 
took  advantage  of  Lithuania's  military 
weakness.  In  1940,  they  fell  prey  to  the 
aggressive  appetite  of  the  Red  tyrants  in 
Moscow,  and  they  have  endured  hard- 
ship, privation,  and  enforced  enslavement 
until  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  Uberty  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
plight  of  our  brothers  in  Lithuania,  for 
in  their  land  we  see  a  frightening  reflec- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  Communist 
designs. 

I  commend  the  Lithuanians  and  offer 
my  deepest  prayers  for  their  freedom. 


Statement  of  Congressman  James  H. 
Schener  on  the  Need  for  a  National 
Institote  for  Criminal  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  more 
today  on  fighting  tooth  decay  than  it  is 
spending  on  the  fight  to  lower  the  Na- 
tion's crime  rate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  more  for  research  into 
the  uses  of  coal  in  fiscal  1967  than  it  is 
spending  on  research  into  the  spiraling 
increase  in  crimes  against  society  in  this 
country.  Our  national  crime  rate  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans. 
In  76  percent  of  all  crimes  in  this  coun- 
try no  apprehension  of  the  criminal  is 
made.  In  many  cities  in  the  United 
States,  both  large  and  small,  people  are 
afraid  to  go  out  of  their  houses  at  night. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  in  a  very  real 
sense  lost  not  only  their  valued  right  of 
freedom  of  movement,  but  have  also 
come  to  fear  the  very  environment  in 
which  they  live. 

I  have  introduced  in  this  Congress  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice  and  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  has  introduced  an  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  In- 
stitute would  be  to  provide  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  research  arm  com- 
parable to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  Institute  would  have  as 
its  primary  task  the  job  of  assisting  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts  and  correctional  institutions  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 
This  assistance  would  be  given  in  the 
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fonn  of  support  and  coordinatu  n  of  re- 
search activities  in  the  area  ^f  crime 
prevention  and  ccintrol. 

The  National  Institute  for  Criminal 
Justice  would  be  authorized  to  spfend  $100 
million  over  the  next  3  years  t0  coordi- 
nate research  of  four  types.  The  first 
type  of  research  would  involve  the  selec- 
tion of  police  personnel.  WhaB  type  cf 
man  makes  a  good  police  officer?  The 
second  type  of  research  concern^  discov- 
ery of  better  methods  for  trailing  po- 
lice and  correctional  personriel.  The 
third  type  of  research  would  bfe  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  police  equip- 
ment in  time  with  our  20th  century  tech- 
nological capabilities.  Finally,  the  In- 
stitute would  conduct  basic  behavioral 
research  on  the  more  effective !  involve- 
ment of  the  public  at  large  ih  public 
safety  programs.  ' 

The  research  budget  of  the  fNatlonal 
Institutes  of  Health  is  over  Slja  billion 
this  year,  while  the  budget  of  thie  Justice 
Department  for  crime  research  is  only 
$7.2  million.  This  means  that  |the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  over  180 
times  as  much  on  research  in  tie  health 
area  as  it  is  spending  for  crime  Research. 
Unfortunately,  the  sad  comparison  does 
not  end  with  health  research.  I  The  re- 
search budget  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture this  year  is  approximately  $139,- 
468.000, 19  times  greater  than  the  amount 
spent  on  crime  research  and  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  research  budget;  of  $129,- 
707,000  is  18  times  greater  thani  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  crime  prevention  and 
control. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  aiid  revise 
our  list  of  priorities.  We  must  bring  the 
fight  agairist  crime  into  the  20tH  century. 
Our  law  enforcement  personnel  are  still 
largely  dependent  on  19th  centi4ry  weap- 
ons and  procedures  to  fight  the  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  the  20th  century 
criminal.  The  possible  application  of 
space-age  science  and  commupilc^tioi^ 
technology  to  police  work  is  boundless. 
Yet  the  practical  application  ol  this  ad- 
vanced science  and  technology  I  to  police 
work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
neglected  aspects  of  current  pul^lic  safety 
programs. 

Two  recent  incidents  in  njy  South 
Bronx  constituency  are  indicative  of  the 
need  I  am  citing  here  today.  Ir|  one  inci- 
dent an  innocent  bystander  wasj  wounded 
in  an  exchange  between  police  and  a 
holdup  man.  In  another  incident  a  12- 
year-old  boy  was  shot  by  a  policeman 
while  trying  to  escape  from  a  stolen  car. 
In  both  of  these  very  unfortui^ate  Inci- 
dents the  patrolman  was  only  idoing  his 
duty,  but  the  result  in  each  c^se  was  a 
very  serious  physical  injury,  asi  well  as  a 
potential  riot-producing  situation.  It  is 
unlikely  that  either  of  these  serious  In- 
juries would  have  occurred  if  1  the  New 
York  police  had  had  at  their  (lisposal  a 
gun  that  would  stun  or  tempoijarily  dis- 
able, but  not  kill. 

The  saddest  part  of  these  twa  incidents 
Is  that  neither  is  unique  nor  Isolated. 
Irmocent  bystanders  and  youthiful  offen- 
ders are  all  too  frequently  the(  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  a  deadly  weabon  used 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  saifety.  We 
owe  it  to  our  patrolmen  on  tha  beat  and 
to  the  citizens  who  walk  our  streets  to 


provide  our  police  with  the  best  possible 
equipment  with  which  to  do  their  job. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  nation  wliich 
is  about  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  at 
the  cost  of  untold  billions  of  Federal  tax 
dollars  cannot  provide  its  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  with  more  eflBcient  weap- 
ons than  they  use  today. 

The  application  of  space-age  technol- 
ogy Is  by  no  means  limited  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  alone.  Over  a  re- 
cent weekend  New  York  City  was  vic- 
timized by  a  series  of  taxicab  holdups,  a 
common  event  in  many  American  cities. 
It  is  well  within  our  current  technolog- 
ical capabilities  to  provide  taxlcabs  with 
an  instant  emergency  detection  service. 
We  also  have  within  our  current  capac- 
ities the  ability  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  instantaneous  iden- 
tification of  fingerprints  and  with  imme- 
diate data  on  stolen  automobiles  via 
closed  circuit  television.  These  are  only 
a  few  small  examples  of  the  potential  ap- 
plications of  current  technological  ad- 
vances to  police  problems. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try requires  more  than  the  development 
of  better  weapons  and  better  police  meth- 
odology, as  important  as  these  are.  The 
National  Crime  Institute  would  also  carry 
out  an  extensive  program  of  behavioral 
research  into  the  causes  of  crime,  into 
the  effectiveness  of  various  means  of  pre- 
venting crime,  and  into  cost-benefit  tech- 
niques for  reducing  recidivism  among 
those  released  from  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

Every  survey  I  have  made  of  my  own 
congressional  district  in  the  south  Bronx 
has  shown  that  neighborhood  security  is 
the  most  critical  concern  of  the  residents 
in  this  area.  This  anxiety  is  not  unique. 
People  in  our  major  cities  across  the 
country  as  well  as  in  rural  areas  live  in 
fear  of  becoming  the  targets  of  unre- 
strained criminal  activity. 

Police  cliiefs  throughout  the  country, 
in  response  to  my  recent  inquiry,  have 
stated  that  the  lack  of  adequate  research 
funds  is  a  universal  deficiency.  Most  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  have 
virtually  no  fimds  to  devote  to  research 
activities  and  where  funds  do  exist  the 
lack  of  coordination  Is  virtually  univer- 
sal. Criminologists,  sociologists,  and 
jurists  have  likewise  pointed  up  the  lack 
of  adequate  funds  for  the  large-scale  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  that 
are  needed  to  provide  us  with  better  in- 
formation Into  the  causes  of  crime  as 
well  as  for  testing  existing  theories  of 
how  to  prevent  criminal  activity. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  has  so  convincingly 
documented  the  need  for  research  in  the 
crime  prevention  area.  Their  report  is 
certainly  a  major  advance  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  current  problems  in 
crime  prevention  and  control.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  see  that  the  President  has 
presented  us  with  the  blueprint  for  a 
major  attack  on  crime  In  the  streets  in 
his  recent  crime  message  to  Congress. 
Congress  has  already  taken  an  important 
step  in  this  area  with  the  passage  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  to  local  police 


departments,  however,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  inadequate  research  into 
weapons  technology  and  criminal  be- 
havior. No  one  would  ever  have  expected 
State  and  local  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
produce  a  Manhattan  project,  a  super- 
sonic transport,  or  a  Telestar  satellite. 
Why  then  should  we  place  the  enormous 
burden  of  the  types  of  research  that  I 
have  discussed  today  on  our  State  and 
local  governments? 

The  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice would  provide  the  basic  research 
tools,  the  funds,  and  the  expertise  to 
improve  the  work  of  those  involved  in 
reducing  crime.  Communities  across  the 
Nation  are  desperately  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  with  the 
commitment  of  substantial  Federal  funds 
and  strong  Federal  leadership. 


Congreoman  Poff  States  the  Case 
for  Small  Tax  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  have  introduced 
legislation  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
average  American  taxpayer  through  the 
means  of  a  small  tax  court. 

Congressman  Richard  Poff,  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  very  effectively  stated  the  case 
for  this  proposal  in  his  newsletter  to  liis 
constituents  of  February  20,  1967. 

His  statement  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  of  us,  and  I  include  it  here : 
Small  Tax  Court 

Well,  it's  time  for  the  tax  man  again.  The 
old  deadline  draws  near  and  all  of  us  have 
been  struggling  manfully  and  womanfully 
with  the  Form  1040,  the  W-2's  and  the 
scratch  pads.  What  the  verdict  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen  for  each  of  us.  Some  of  us 
will  find  that  we  owe  additional  taxes.  Oth- 
ers, more  fortunate,  will  find  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  refund.  But  for  some  of  us  a 
dispute  win  arise  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  when  that  happens  we're  to 
trouble.  We're  not  so  much  In  danger  of 
punishment  In  the  physical  sense  but  we  are 
In  danger  of  penalty  In  the  economic  sense. 
More  Importantly  we  are  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing Involved  almost  Interminably  In  the 
cement-mixer  processes  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tax  appeals.  The  present  system,  It 
seems  to  me,  has  been  geared  primarily  to 
oontroverslee  In  which  the  big  taxpayer  Is  in- 
volved. The  big  taxpayer  who  finds  himself 
In  a  dispute  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  a  problem,  but  In  nature  and  conse- 
quence It  Is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  small 
taxpayer.  The  big  taxpayer  can  afford  the 
expense  of  attorneys  and  court  costs  and  all 
the  other  expense  Incidental  to  litigation. 
He  can  afford  to  take  the  IRS  to  court.  An 
eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation  holds  few 
terrors  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  little  taxpayer  often 
la  confronted  with  an  Impossible  dilemma. 
His  claim  for  a  refund  or  the  deficiency  as- 
sessment the  tax  collector  has  made  against 
him  Is  sometimes  too  small  to  Justify  the 
cost  of  litigation.    But  It  may,  particularly 
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If  It  is  a  claim  for  a  refund,  be  too  big  to 
Ignore.  So,  the  little  taxpayer  is  put  to  the 
decision  whether  to  dig  down  In  his  pocket 
and  bear  these  expenses  and  run  the  risk 
of  losing  his  case,  or  simply  to  forget  about 
It  and  mark  it  all  up  to  experience.  I  have 
introduced  a  bUl  which  I  hope  will  spare 
the  little  taxpayer  this  harsh  dilemma.  It 
will  establish  for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
come tax  law  was  written  a  Small  Tax  Divi- 
sion in  the  Tax  Court  to  which  the  small 
taxpayer  can  repair  and  where  he  can  obtain 
prompt,  definitive  and  final  disposition  of 
the  claim  which  he  makes  or  have  the  de- 
ficiency Judgment  pending  against  him  set- 
tled once  and  for  all. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation would  promote  better  personal  rela- 
tions between  the  taxpayer  and  the  tax  col- 
lector. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  wears  several 
hats.  He  is  the  tax  collector.  He  Is  the  tax 
assessor.  He  is  the  accuser.  If  the  taxpayer 
has  made  some  error,  he  Initially  decides 
whether  It  was  accidental  or  fraudulent.  It 
is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer  that  so  many 
potentially  conflicting  functions  should  be 
combined  in  one  person.  Neither  is  It  fair 
to  the  tax  collector. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  this  proposal  this  year. 


Lest  We  Forget — Estonia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
24  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Free  Estonians  in  the 
United  States  and  about  the  world  com- 
memorate this  event — not  with  joy  and 
happy  exuberance  as  one  might  expect, 
but  rather  in  sadness  and  heartache  in 
lonely  exile. 

Their  flicker  of  hope,  their  destiny, 
their  last  chance  rests  with  America. 

We  of  the  United  States  can  well  bene- 
fit from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
these  gallant  people  in  our  national  poli- 
cies of  appeasement  and  coexistence 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia. 

Estonia  stretched  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  reconciliation  in  many 
treaties  and  agreements  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia: A  treaty  of  peace  in  1920,  the  Kel- 
logg Briand  pact  in  1928,  a  Nonaggres- 
slon  and  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Treaty  in  1932,  and  a  treaty  that  defined 
aggression  in  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist  Party 
that  pilots  Russia  repudiated  every 
agreement.  Estonia^ — by  trying,  by  trust 
and  faith — was  the  loser  for  having  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  differences.  The 
treaties  and  agreements  by  Communists, 
then  as  now,  are  but  mere  scraps  of 
paper,  used  for  their  gain  but  never 
representing  their  bond. 

When  Estonia  declared  herself  a  demo- 
cratic republic  in  February  of  1918  she 
was  recognized  as  a  nation  by  all  Allied 
Powers,  as  well  as  other  countries.  And, 
in  November  of  that  same  year  she  was, 
without  great  protest,  invaded  by  the 


brutal  forces  of  Communist  Russia  in 
complete  violation  of  all  treaties  and  in- 
ternational law,  violating  Russia's  previ- 
ous declaration  whereby  Estonia  was 
recognized  as  a  free  state. 

Fourteen  months  later  Estonia  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  written  treaty  of 
peace  whereby  "Russia  unreservedly  rec- 
ognizes voluntarily  and  forever  all  rights 
of  sovereignty  held  by  Russia  over  the 
people  and  territory  of  Estonia." 

Unprecedented  terror,  brutality,  and 
mad  fear  was  turned  upon  the  citizens 
by  the  Communists  to  force  submission, 
silence,  and  compliance.  Arrests  and 
murders  of  untold  numbers  became  a 
daily  occurrence.  Prisons  were  so 
jammed  with  political  prisoners  that  new 
torture  chambei-s  had  to  be  hastily  built. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  those  ar- 
rested were  never  heard  from  again,  dis- 
appearing without  a  trial,  a  hearing,  or 
an  explanation. 

Many  Estonians  recall  the  horror  of 
the  nights  of  June  13  and  14,  1941. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  were  dragged 
from  their  beds,  carried  away  at  gun- 
point to  railway  cattle  cars  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  slave  labor  camps  in  the  most 
secluded  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mothers  and  dads  were  separated  from 
their  children  and  delivered  to  "special 
camps"  never  to  regain  contact  vrtth  one 
another. 

The  order  for  this  family  purge  was 
signed  by  Gen.  Ivan  Serou,  top-ranking 
Communist  of  the  NKVD  and  GPU  of 
the  Soviet  security  police,  only  13  days 
alter  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  the 
so-called  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Estonia — which  was  then  not  occupied — 
and  had  pledged  not  to  violate  Estonian 
national  integrity  and  independence. 

During  World  War  II,  Estonia  estab- 
lished that  7,926  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested in  1  year  of  Communist  occupa- 
tion. Of  those  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Communists,  only  1,950  were  ever  ac- 
counted for.  These  occupy  mass  graves 
scattered  about  Estonia.  Included  were 
the  bodies  of  206  women.  All  had  been 
murdered  by  Communist  security  police 
using  nape  shots,  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs.  The  unaccounted  5,900  ar- 
rested were  sent  to  forced  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  were  murdered  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  never  to  be  heard  from 
again. 

By  June  1941,  those  deported  into  the 
Soviet  Union  totaled  10,205.  More  than 
1,100  were  unaccounted  for  and  missing. 

The  Nazi  occupation  ended  in  the  fall 
of  1944,  when  Communist  troops  reen- 
tered Estonia.  Arrests,  murders,  and  de- 
portations resumed.  To  escape  Com- 
munist terror  75,000  Estonians  fled  their 
country  in  advance  of  the  Red  army 
occupation. 

Another  large  kidnaping  of  Esto- 
nians was  effected  by  the  Russians  on 
March  22  to  25,  1959.  Thousands  of 
peasants  were  seized  and  carted  off  to 
Siberia  as  an  effort  to  frighten  those 
remaining  into  agricultural  collectives. 
All  told,  the  known  Commimist  brutality 
consimied  10  percent  of  the  populace  of 
Estonia. 

By  savage  brutality,  Estonia  as  well 
as  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  converted 


to  Communist  puppet  fronts  for  the 
Soviet. 

Today,  her  government  does  not  speak 
for  her  people.  The  enslavement  of 
formerly  free  peoples,  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  governments  by  the  ruth- 
less dictatorship  of  the  communistic 
international  conspiracy  under  its  blue- 
print for  world  domination  continues  as 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time. 

This  wanton  destruction  of  freedom — 
hideous  and  terrifying — must  never  be 
forgotten  nor  these  facts  silenced. 

We  salute  these  proud  people  who  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  heart  and  mind  for 
individual  liberty  and  the  restoi-ation 
of  the  nationEil  identity  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  We,  as  free  Americans,  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  struggle  of  the  free  Estonians  is 
ours.  For  we  acknowledge  that  so  long 
as  any  peoples  are  denied  their  God- 
given  right  to  individual  liberty  and  self- 
determination  no  free  people  can  be  truly 
safe  in  any  land. 


ESSA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   NOBTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27,  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  scientific  develop- 
ment since  World  War  n  has  been  the 
data  explosion.  The  collection,  quality 
control,  communication,  analysis,  proc- 
essing, storage  or  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion is  underway  today  on  a  scale  that 
numbs  the  imagination.  The  volume  of 
technical  information  is  doubling  every 
decade. 

The  effective  use  of  data  in  under- 
standing the  environment  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  an  important  new  scientific 
agency  known  as  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration — 
ESSA — of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  President 
Johnson  has  publicly  congratulated 
ESSA  on  its  achievements  during  its 
period  of  development.  He  stated,  as  he 
had  earlier  in  announcing  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  "that  the  reor- 
ganization would  permit  us  to  provide 
better  environmental  information  to 
vital  segments  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
ESSA's  accomplistiments  are  bearing  out 
these  predictions."  Improved  environ- 
mental information  is  available  because 
of  the  establishment  of  ESSA's  Environ- 
mental Data  Service — EDS. 

This  service  provides  an  integrated 
attack  upon  the  problems  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  climatologlcal, 
geodetic,  seismological  aeronomy  and 
space  data.  In  EDS,  ESSA  has  fash- 
ioned from  many  data  centers  previous- 
ly scattered  among  several  organizations 
one  service  which  permits  the  applica- 
tion of  modem  technology  to  the 
processing,  storage,  recall  and  summa- 
rization of  all  forms  of  environmental 
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data.  It  Is  making  possible  the  pre- 
viously unattainable  goal  of  cne-stop 
service  to  tlie  multitude  of  interests 
needing  many  kinds  of  enviro^ental 
data.  I 

Although  it  is  not  generally  feallzed, 
archived  scientific  data  grows  i)i  value 
with  the  passage  of  time.  The  Institu- 
tion of  the  data  bank  is  one  whose  serv- 
ice seldom  stirs  the  popular  imagination, 
yet  serves  our  Nation  exceedingjly  well. 

In  ESSA.  the  Environmental  Data 
Service  has  three  major  centers:  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Records  Center  ftnd  the 
National  Geophysical  Data  Center  at 
Ashevllle.  N.C.,  and  the  Aeronopiy  and 
Space  Data  Center  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

A  number  of  international  da)ta  cen- 
ters are  now  gathered  in  the  EJnviron- 
mental  Data  Center,  a  slgniflcai^t  testi- 
mony to  this  institution's  scope  and 
capabilities. 

ESSA,  through  this  service,  assists 
practically  every  area  of  the  jiational 
economy — and  the  private  cltizeh.  It  is 
the  kind  of  sendee  which  typifies  the  best 
in  government — accurate,  complete,  and 
quickly  available.  Its  importancfe  to  our 
national  life  can  hardly  be  Overesti- 
mated. It  is  gratifying  to  me.  fts  I  am 
sure  it  was  to  the  President,  to  kr(ow  that 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  accon>plished 
so  much  for  our  Nation  in  such  i  a  short 
period  of  time,  has  among  its  components 
this  outstanding  and  vital  servlc( ;. 


Scoating  and  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR|K 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAfnVES 
Monday,  February  27,  19^7 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  k  recent 
survey  leaves  no  doubt  that  ihe  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  had  a  pronounced 
impact  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrownJ 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  conducted  this  sur- 
vey in  observance  of  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  1 

Of  the  523  male  Members  of  qongress. 
328 — 77  percent — have  been  IniRuenced 
by  membership  in  or  service  to  Sboutlng. 
This  total  includes  177  who  have  been 
Scouts  only.  60  who  have  been  leaders 
only  and  91  who  have  been  both. 
Twenty-six.  including  Conga^essman 
Blatnik.  of  Minnesota's  Eighth  pistrlct, 
have  been  Eagle  Scouts.  Two  hpive  won 
the  Silver  Buffalo  Award,  nine  tfte  Silver 
Beaver  and  two  the  Silver  Antelope. 

Four  of  the  10  Members  of  i  Minne- 
sota's Congressional  delegation  hfcve  been 
involved  in  scouting.  For  several  years 
during  the  1930's.  I  was  a  mem^r  of  a 
troop  in  southeast  Minneapolis.! 

Scouting's  influence  on  Congress  is  not 
limited  to  male  members.  Of  the  12 
women  Members,  one  has  been  named  an 
honorary  Boy  Scout  and  anotjher  has 
served  as  a  Cub  Scout  den  mother. 

Following  Is  the  State-by-siate  list 
of   Senators   and   Representatives   who 


have,  at  some  point  in  their  lives,  been 
active  In  some  phase  of  Scouting : 

Scout  denoted  by  (S);  Leader  denoted  by 
(L);  Scout  and  Leader  denoted  by  (S  &  L). 

ALABAMA 

Senator  John  Sparltman  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
George  Andrews  (D) ,  S. 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 
William  L.  Dickinson  (R) .  S. 
Robert  E.  Jones  (D) .  L. 
Armlstead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  (D) ,  S. 

ALASKA 

Senator  K.  L.  Bartlett  (D) ,  S. 
Howard  W.  Pollock  (R) .  S. 

ARIZONA 

Senator  Paul  J.  Pannln  (R) .  S. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  (D) ,  L. 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R) ,  S. 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

ARKANSAS 

E.  C.  Gathlngs  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D) .  S  &  L. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmldt  (R),S. 
David  Pryor  (D),S. 

CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Senator  George  Murphy  (R) ,  L. 

Alphonzo  BeU  (R) ,  S. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

Del  Clawson  (R) .  S  &  L. 

Jeffrey  Cohelan  (D) .  S. 

James  C.  Gorman  (D) ,  S. 

Don  Mwards  (D) ,  S. 

Richard  T.  Hanna  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

Craig  Hosmer  (R) ,  S. 

Harold  T.  Johnson  (D) .  L. 

Robert  L.  Leggett  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  (R) .  S. 

JohnP.  McPall  (D),L. 

William  S.  MallUard  (R) .  S. 

BobMathlas  (R).S. 

John  E.Mosa  (D),  S. 

Ed  Relnecke  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (D) .  S. 

H.  Allen  Smith  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Burt  L.  Talcott  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Charles  M.  Teague  (R) .  S. 

John  V.  Tunney  (D) .  L. 

James  B.  Utt  (R),S. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D) ,  S. 

Jerome  Waldle  (D) ,  S. 

Bob  Wilson  (R).S. 

J.  Arthur  Yoimger  (R) ,  L. 

COLORADO 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D) ,  S. 
Prank  E.  Evans  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
Byron  G.  Rogers  (D) ,  S. 
Donald  G.  Brotzman  (B) ,  8. 

CONNBCnCDT 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D) ,  8. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (D) ,  8. 
Robert  V.  Glalmo  (D) .  S. 
William  L.  St.  Onge  (D) ,  8.  &  L. 

DELAWARE 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
William  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 

FLORIDA 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  (D) ,  8. 

Charles  E.  Bennett  (D) .  S. 

Dante  B.  Pascell  (D) ,  S. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D) .  8. 

James  A.  Haley  (D) .  L. 

Edward  J.  Gurney  (R) .  8. 

A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.  (D) ,  S. 

Claude  Pepper  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Paul  G.  Rogers  (D) ,  S. 

Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D) .  8. 

J.  Herbert  Burke  (R) ,  S. 

GEORGIA 

JackBrlnkley  (D).L. 

John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  &  L. 

G.  Elliott  Hagan  (D) .  L. 

PhU  M.  Landrum  (D) .  S. 

Maston  O'Neal  (D) .  8  &  L. 

Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  &  L. 


Fletcher  Thompson  (R) ,  L. 

W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr.  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Benjamin  Blackburn  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

hawah 
Senator  Hiram  Pong  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Spark  Matsunaga  (D) ,  S. 

IDAHO 

Senator  Frank  Church  (D) ,  S. 
George  V.  Hansen  (R) ,  S. 
James  A.  McCliire  (R) ,  S. 

ILLINOIS 

Frank  Annunzlo  (D) ,  L. 
liesUe  S.  Arends  (R) .  S. 
Harold  R.  Collier  (R),S. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (R) ,  S. 
John  N.  Erlenborn  (R) ,  L. 
Robert  McClory  (R) ,  L. 
Roman  C.  PuclnsKl  (D) ,  S. 
Thomas  Rallsback  (R)    S  &  L. 
Dan  Rostenkowski  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (R) ,  S 
William  L.  Springer  (R) .  S. 
Sidney  R.  Yates  (D) ,  S. 
Senator  Charles  Percy  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

INDIANA 

E.Ross  Adair  (R).S. 
John  Brademas  (D) .  S  &  L. 
William  G.  Bray  (R) .  S. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D) ,  S. 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.  (D) ,  S. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
Roger  H.  Zlon  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

IOWA 

Senator  Jack  Miller  (R) ,  S. 
John  C.  Culver  (D) ,  S. 
John  Kyi  (R).L. 
Fred  Schwengel  (R) .  L. 
Wiley  Mayne  (R).  S. 
Neal  Smith  (D).L. 

KANSAS 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  (R) ,  L. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson  (R) ,  S. 
Bob  Dole  (R).S. 
Chester  L.  Mlze  (R).S. 
Garner  E.  Shriver  (R) .  S  &  L. 
JoeSkubltz  (R),L. 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

KENTUCKY 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (B),  S. 

William  H.  Natcher  (D) ,  S. 

William  Cowger  (R) ,  S. 

Frank  A.  Stubblefleld  (D) ,  S. 

John  C.  Watts  (D),S. 

Gene  Snyder  (R) ,  S. 

LOUISIANA 

Hale  Boggs  (D) ,  S. 
Speedy  O.  Long  (D) ,  S. 
Otto  E.  Passman  (D) .  S. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner  (D) .  S. 
Edwin  E.  Willis  (D) .  S. 

MAINE 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D) .  8. 
William  D.  Hathaway  (D) .  S. 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (D) ,  S. 

MARYLAND 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D) ,  8. 
Samuel  N.  Prledel  (D) ,  S. 
Hervey  G.  Machen  (D) ,  S&L. 
Charles  McM.  Mathlas.  Jr.  (R),  8. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (R) ,  8. 
Clarence  D.  Long  (D) .  S. 
Gilbert  Gude  (R) .  S&L. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R) ,  S. 
William  H.  Bates  (R) ,  S. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

MICHIGAN 

Senator  Robert  P.  Grlffln  (R) ,  S&L. 

Garry  Brown  (R) .  S. 

EUord  A.  Cederberg  (R) .  S. 

John  D.  Dlngell  (D) ,  S&L. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  (R) .  S&L. 

William  D.  Ford  (D) .  S. 

Edward  Hutchinson  (R).  8. 
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Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D) .  L. 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  (R) .  S. 
William  S.  Broomfleld  (R) ,  S&L. 

MINNESOTA 

senator  Walter  P.  Mondale   (D).  S. 
John  A.  Blatnik  (D) .  S. 
Donald  M.  Praser  (D) .  S. 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (D) ,  S&L. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  O.  Abernethy  (D) ,  S&L. 
G.  V.  Montgomery  (D) ,  S. 

MISSOURI 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D) ,  L. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R) ,  S&L. 
Durward  G.  Hall  (R) .  S&L. 
W.R.Hull,  Jr.  (D),L. 
William  L.  Hungate  (D) ,  S. 
Paul  C.  Jones  (R) ,  S&L. 
Frank  M.  Karsten  (D) .  S. 
William  J.  Randall  (D) .  S. 

MONTANA 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D) ,  S&L. 
James  P.  Battln  (R) ,  S. 
Arnold  Olsen  (D),  L. 

NEBRASKA 

Glenn  Cunningham  (R) .  S&L. 
Dave  Martin  (R) ,  S&L. 
Robert  V.  Denney  (R) ,  L. 

NEVADA 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D),  8. 
Walter  S.  Baring  (D),S. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Senator  Norrls  Cotton  (R) ,  S. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre   (D),  L. 
Louis  C.  Wyman  (R) ,  S. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (R) ,  S. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D),  S. 

John  E.  Hunt  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh  (D) ,  8. 

James  J.  Howard.  (D).  S. 

Charles  Sandman  (R) .  S. 

William  B.  Widnall  (R) .  S  &  L. 

NEW   MEXICO 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D).  L. 

Thomas  G.  Morris  (D) .  S. 

E.  S.  Johnny  Walker  (D) ,  8  &  L. 

NEW  YORK 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy   (D),  8. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  (D) ,  L. 
Barber  E.  Conable.  Jr.  (R) .  8  &  L. 
John  G.  Dow  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  (R) ,  S. 
Seymour  Halpern  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Prank  Horton  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Carleton  J.  King  (R) ,  L. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D),  S. 
Robert  C.  McEwen  (R) ,  8. 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (D) .  L. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D) .  S 
Otis  G.  Pike  (D).S&L. 
OdgenR.  Reid  (R).  S. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Howard  W.  Roblson  (R) .  S  &  L. 
John  J.  Rooney  (D) ,  8. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D)  .S&L. 
Herbert  Tenzer  (D) ,  L. 
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John  W.  Wydler  (R),  S. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R) ,  L. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  (D) ,  L. 
James  T.  BroyhlU  (R) .  S. 
L.H.Fountain  (D).S. 
Nick  Gallflanakis  (D) .  S. 
David  N.  Henderson  (D) .  S. 
Walter  B.  Jones  (D) .  S. 
Charles  R.  Jonas  (R) .  S. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay  (D) .  S  &  L 
Alton  Lennon  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Roy  A.  Taylor  (D)  .S&L. 
Basil  Whitener  (D).  S. 
James  C.  Gardner  (R) .  S. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews  (R) .  S. 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  (R) .  S. 

OHIO 

John  M.  Ashbrook  (R) ,  L. 
Jackson  E.  Betts  (R)  .S&L. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R) .  S. 
William  H.  Harsha  (R) .  S. 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Delbert  L.  Latta  (R) ,  S. 
D.  E.  "Buz"  Lukens  (R) ,  S&L. 
Clarence  E.  Miller  (R)  S. 
William  E.  Mlnshall  (R) .  S. 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R) .  L. 
J.  William  Stanton  (R) .  S. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle  (R) .  S  &  L. 
Robert  Taft.  Jr.  (R) ,  S. 

OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D) ,  S. 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D) .  S. 

Carl  Albert  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Page  Belcher  (R) .  L. 

Ed  Edmondson  (D),  8. 

John  Jarman  (D) ,  L. 

Tom  Steed  (D)  .S&L. 

OREGON 

Al  Ullman  (D).L. 

John  R.  Dellenback  (R) ,  S. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R) ,  S  &  L. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R) ,  S. 
William  A.  Barrett  (D) .  S. 
Edward  Blester  (R).  S. 
Prank  M.  Clark  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Robert  J.  Corbett  (R) .  S. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (D) ,  S. 
James  G.  F\ilton  (R) ,  S. 
Albert  W.  Johnson  (R) ,  L. 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (R) ,  8. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D) ,  8. 
Fred  B.  Rooney  (D) ,  S. 
John  P.  Saylor  (R)  .S&L. 
Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R) ,  S. 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R)  .S&L. 
J.  Irvln  Whalley  (R) .  L. 
L.  G.  Williams.  (R) .  S. 
Joshua  Ellberg  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D) ,  S. 

SOTTTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R) ,  8  &  L. 
John  L.  McMillan  (D) ,  L. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Albert  W.  Watson  (R) .  S. 
Senator  Ernest  HolUngs  (D),  8. 


SOHTH  DAKOTA 

E.Y.  Berry  (R).L. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  (R) .  S. 

BenRelfel  (R).L. 

TENNESSEE 

William  R.  Anderson  (D) .  S. 
WUUam  E.  Brock  III  (R) ,  S. 
John  J.  Duncan  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Richard  H.  Pulton  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
Ray  Blanton  (D) ,  S  &  L. 
Dan  Kuykendall  (R) ,  L. 

TEXAS 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  (D) ,  L. 

Omar  Burleson  (D) ,  S. 

Earle  Cabell  (D) ,  L. 

Bob  Casey  (D).S&L. 

John  Dowdy  (D) .  8  &  L. 

O.  C.  Fisher  (D).L. 

Ellglo  de  la  Garza  (D)  .S&L. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D) .  8  &  L. 

Wright  Patman  (D) .  L. 

J.J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (D),S. 

W.  R.  Poage  (D) ,  L. 

Graham  Purcell  (D) .  L. 

Ray  Roberts  (D) .  S  &  L. 

OUn  E.  Teague  (D) .  S. 

Richard  C.  White  (D) .  S  &  L. 

James  C.  Wright.  Jr.  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Abraham  B.  Kazen.  Jr.  (D) .  S. 

Robert  D.  Price  (R) .  L. 

Joe  R.  Pool  (D) ,  S. 

UTAH 

Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett  (R) ,  8. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D),  S. 
Laurence  J.  Burton  (R).  S  &  L. 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  (R) .  S  &  L. 

VERMONT 

Robert  T.  Stafford  (R),  S. 

VIRGINIA 

Thomas  N.  Downing  (D).  S  &  L. 

Porter  Hardy.  Jr.  (D).  S  &  L. 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.  (D) ,  S  &  L. 

David  E.  Satterfleld  IK  (D) ,  8. 

William  C.  Wampler  (R),  8. 

William  L.  Scott  (R) ,  L. 

Senator  WUUam  B.  Spong,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  &  L. 

WASHINGTON 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson   (D),  S. 
Brock  Adams  (D),  S. 
Thomas  S.  Foley  (D),  S. 
Lloyd  Meeds  (D) .  S  &  L. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (R) ,  S. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D) ,  8. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D),  S. 

Ken  Hechler  (D).  S. 

James  Kee  (D).  S. 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 

John  M.  Slack.  Jr.  (D) .  S. 

Harley  O.  Staggers  (D) .  L. 

WISCONSIN 

Senator  William  Proxmire  (D).  S. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  (D),  8. 
Glenn  R.  Davis  (R),  L. 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (R).S. 
Henry  8.  Reuss  (D),  S&L. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R) ,  S. 
WUUam  A.  Stelger  (R) ,  8. 

WYOMING 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee  (D),  S. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  28, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridisin, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God,  at  whose  word  man 
goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his 
labor  until  evening,  we  come  to  these 
spiritual  springs  Eisking  that  we  may  be 
given  strength  to  match  the  tasks  we 
face. 

O  Thou  who  didst  guide  our  fathers 
of  this  Republic,  and  dost  surround  us 
with  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  watching  from 
heroic  yesterdays,  still  by  Thy  pillar  of 
cloud,  and  of  fire,  lead  us  on  through 


disturbed  days  that  test  the  souls  of  all 
men. 

As  work  and  hopes  deferred  take  their 
constant  toll  of  our  human  strength, 
grant  us  as  laborers  together  with  Thee 
a  sense  of  spiritual  resources,  and  restore 
our  souls  with  the  joyous  strength  of  Thy 
salvation. 

Search  us,  O  God.  and  know  our 
hearts;  try  us,  and  know  our  thoughts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  or  per- 
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verse  way  in  us;  for  we  would 
this  high  and  holy  hill  with  pur( 
and  clean  hands. 

Gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace 
sue  it,  that  the  sundered  family 
kind  at  last  may  be  bound  by 
cords      of      understanding 
around  the  feet  of  the  one  God. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name 


lome  to 
hearts 


ahd: 


Of 


pur- 

man- 

golden 

fellowship 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  fc^llowin 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  TEMPORfe 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2^  i9S7 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  thd  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  J.  Lausche,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  jjerform  tqe  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cari,  Hatde^ 
President  pro  tejkpore. 


Mr.   LAUSCHE    thereupon 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  A[onday, 
February  27,  1967,  was  dispense!  with. 
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Amen. 


to  3k    the 
t  impore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRES^ENT 

I 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pnesident 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  on^  of  his 
secretaries. 


MES- 
(H. 


HEALTH      AND      EDUCATION 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE^TT 
DOC.  68) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mt.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  th^  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  health  and 
education.  Without  objection,  tne  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  with- 
out reading,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows:  | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  Edmonds,  Wash.,  three  neV  eve- 
ning classes  today  are  helping  ISJO  high 
school  dropouts  finish  school  ami  gain 
new  job  skills. 

In  Detroit,  a  month  ago.  52,00D  chil- 
dren were  immunized  against  njeasles, 
during  a  campaign  assisted  by  S'ederal 
funds.  ' 

In  25  States,  Federal  funds  are  Helping 
improve  medical  care  for  6.4  milllc^n  citi- 
zens who  get  public  assistance.    | 

Over  8  million  poor  children  ate  now 
getting  a  better  education  because  of 
funds  provided  imder  title  I  of  tl^e  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educati(ii  Act. 
Nineteen  million  older  citizens  enjoy  the 
protection  of  medicare.  j 

Three  years  ago,  not  one  of  the^e  pro- 
grams existed.  ' 

Today,  they  are  flourishing — beoause  a 
concerned  people  and  the  creative  89th 
Congress  acted.    They  are  the  result  of 


24  new  health  laws  and  18  new  education 
laws. 

But  even  the  best  new  programs  are 
not  enough. 

Today,  we  face  major  challenges  of  or- 
ganization and  evaluation.  If  our  new 
projects  are  to  be  effective,  we  must  have 
the  people  to  run  them  and  the  facilities 
to  support  them.  We  must  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  plan  more  effec- 
tively and  comprehensively  for  their 
growing  needs  and  to  measure  their 
progress  toward  meeting  those  needs. 

Above  all,  each  community,  each 
State,  must  generate  a  spirit  of  creative 
change — a  willingness  to  experiment. 

In  this,  my  fourth  message  to  Con- 
gress on  health  and  education,  I  do  not 
recommend  more  of  the  same,  but  more 
that  is  better — to  solve  old  problems,  to 
create  new  institutions,  to  fulfill  the  po- 
tential of  each  individual  in  our  land. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  all 
we  seek  than  our  programs  in  health  and 
education. 

Education — because  it  not  only  over- 
comes ignorance,  but  arms  the  citizen 
against  the  other  evils  which  afflict  him. 

Health — because  disease  is  the  cruelest 
enemy  of  individual  promise  and  be- 
cause medical  progress  makes  less  and 
less  tolerable  that  illness  still  should 
blight  so  many  lives. 

I.    EDUCATION 

I  believe  that  future  historians,  when 
they  point  to  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  marked  the  1960's,  will  iden- 
tify a  major  movement  forward  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

This  movement,  spurred  by  the  laws  of 
the  last  3  years,  seeks  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  to  all  Amer- 
icans— to  give  every  child  education  of 
the  highest  quaUty,  no  matter  how  poor 
his  family,  how  great  his  handicap,  what 
color  his  skin,  or  where  he  lives. 

We  cannot  yet  fully  measure  the  re- 
sults of  this  great  movement  in  Amer- 
ican education.  Our  progress  can  be 
traced  partially  by  listing  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary bills  I  have  signed  into  law : 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1964. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  scale  of  our  efforts  can  be  partially 
measured  by  the  fact  that  today  appro- 
priations for  the  OfiQce  of  Education  are 
nearly  seven  times  greater  than  4  years 
ago.  Today  we  can  point  to  at  least  1 
million  college  students  who  might  not 
be  in  college  except  for  Government 
loans,  grants,  and  work-study  programs, 
and  to  more  than  17,500  school  districts 
helping  disadvantaged  children  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

This  breakthrough  is  not  the  work  of 
Washington  alone.  The  ideas  for  these 
programs  come  from  educational  leaders 
all  over  the  country.  Many  different 
communities  must  supply  the  energy  to 
make  these  programs  work.  Yet  they  are 
national  programs,  shaped  by  national 
needs.  Congress  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  reviewing  these  needs  and  setting  these 
priorities. 

The  new  Federal  role  in  education  Is, 


in  reality,  a  new  alliance  with  America's 
States  and  local  communities.  In  this 
alliance,  the  Federal  Goveniment  con- 
tinues to  be  a  junior  partner: 

Local  school  districts  will  submit,  and 
State  governments  will  approve,  the  plans 
for  spending  more  than  $1  billion  this 
year  to  improve  the  education  of  poor 
children. 

Federal  funds  for  vocational  education 
are  administered  through  State  plans 
controlled  by  State,  not  Federal,  officials. 

The  recommendations  of  the  States 
have  been  sought  and  followed  in  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  projects  for  cen- 
ters and  services  which  are  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  education  programs  I  recommend 
this  year  have  three  major  aims: 

To  strengthen  the  foundations  we  have 
laid  in  recent  years,  by  revising,  improv- 
ing, and  consolidating  existing  programs. 

To  provide  special  help  to  those  groups 
In  our  society  with  special  needs:  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  victims  of  dis- 
crimination or  neglect. 

To  build  for  the  future  by  exploiting 
the  new  opportunities  presented  by  sci- 
ence, technology  and  the  world  beyond 
our  borders. 

The  budget  proposals  I  am  making  for 
1968  will  carry  forward  our  efforts  at  a 
new  level.  The  total  Federal  dollar  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes,  in- 
cluding health  training,  which  I  have 
proposed  for  fiscal  1968  will  amount  to 
$11  billion — an  increase  of  $1  billion  or 
10  percent  over  1967  and  $7  billion,  or 
175  percent,  over  1963. 

STRENGTHENING   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

State  and  community  education  lead- 
ers have  shouldered  heavy  new  burdens 
as  a  result  of  recent  increases  in  Federal 
programs.  If  these  officials  are  to  de- 
velop wise  and  long-range  plans  for 
education,  they  must  have  more  help. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  provided  fimds  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. But  additional  funds  are  needed- 
money  to  improve  community.  State,  and 
regional  educational  planning.  Nothing 
can  do  more  to  insure  the  effective  use 
of  Federal  dollars. 

I  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
$15  million  to  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments evaluate  their  education  pro- 
grams and  plan  for  the  future. 

A  BETTER  EDUCATION  TIMETABLE 

One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  Is  the  congressional 
schedule  for  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. When  Congress  enacts  and 
funds  programs  near  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion, the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges 
must  plan  their  programs  without  know- 
ing what  Federal  resources  will  be 
available  to  them  to  meet  their  needs. 
As  so  many  Governors  have  said,  the  Fed- 
eral legislative  calendar  often  proves  in- 
compatible with  the  academic  calendar. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  educa- 
tion appropriations  early  enough  to  allow 
the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges  to  plan 
efifectively.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
work  with  the  Congress  toward  this  end. 

Another  way  to  ease  this  problem  is 
to  seek  the  earliest  practical   renewal 
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of  authorization  for  major  educational 
meEisures. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  this  year 
extend  three  major  education  measures 
now  scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1968: 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

IMPROVING    PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Most  of  our  education  programs  have 
been  operating  too  short  a  time  to  pro- 
vide conclusive  judgments  about  their 
effectiveness.  But  we  should  be  heart- 
ened by  the  evaluations  so  far. 

Recently,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  reported: 

The  morale  of  teachers  and  administrators 
In  schools  with  many  poor  children — ^thelr 
will  to  succeed  and  their  belief  In  the  possi- 
bility of  succeeding — Is  perceptibly  on  the 
rise  In  many  of  the  schools  visited.  More 
teachers  than  ever  are  Involved  In  an  active 
search  for  paths  to  success.  The  paths  are 
not  all  clearly  visible  as  yet,  but  decidedly 
the  search  has  taken  on  a  new  vigor. 

The  council  did  Identify  problems  and 
weaknesses  In  the  school  districts.  Our 
efforts  to  identify  shortcomings  and  to 
assess  our  progress  can  never  be  fully 
effective  until  we  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources for  program  evaluation. 

I  have  requested  $2.5  million  to  assure 
careful  analysis  of  new  programs  so  that 
we  can  provide  a  full  accounting  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of  our 
successes  and  shortcomings. 

THE    EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS    ACT    OF    1967 

Our  work  to  enrich  education  finds  its 
focus  in  a  single  person:  the  classroom 
teacher,  who  Inspires  each  student  to 
achieve  his  best. 

Next  year,  more  than  170,000  new 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  replace  im- 
certified  teachers,  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to 
meet  rising  student  enrollments.  More- 
over: 

There  are  severe  shortages  of  English, 
mathematics,  science,  and  elementary 
school  teachers. 

More  teachers  are  needed  for  our  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges. 

Well-trained  administrators  at  all 
levels  are  critically  needed. 

New  kinds  of  school  personnel — such 
as  teacher  aids — are  needed  to  help  In 
the  schools. 

By  1975,  the  Nation's  schools  will 
need  nearly  2  million  more  new  teachers. 
To  help  meet  this  growing  demand, 
the  Federal  Government  has  sponsored 
a  number  of  programs  to  train  and  im- 
prove teachers. 

These  programs,  though  they  have 
been  effective,  have  been  too  fragmented 
to  achieve  their  full  potential  and  too 
limited  to  reach  many  essential  sectors 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Teacher 
aids  and  school  administrators  have 
not  been  eligible  to  participate. 

We  must  develop  a  broader  approach 
to  training  for  the  education  professions. 
At  the  State  and  local  level,  education 
authorities  must  have  greater  flexibility 
to  plan  for  their  educational  manpower 
needs. 

I  recommend  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Act  of  1967  to: 
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Combine  and  expand  many  of  the 
scattered  statutory  authorities  for 
teacher  training  assistance. 

Provide  new  authority  for  the  training 
of  school  administrators,  teacher  aids, 
and  other  education  workers  for  schools 
and  colleges. 

IMPROVING  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Congress  authorized  a  program  to  sui>- 
port  State  guarantees  for  student  loans 
made  by  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions. For  students  of  modest 
means,  the  Federal  Government  also 
subsidizes  the  interest  cost. 

The  program  has  become  an  example 
of  creative  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  private 
financial  institutions,  and  the  academic 
community. 

Though  it  began  in  a  time  of  tight 
credit,  the  program  is  off  to  a  promising 
start.  This  year,  it  is  expected  that 
loans  totaling  $400  milUon  will  be  made 
to  nearly  480,000  students.  By  1972, 
outstanding  loans  are  expected  to  total 
$6.5  billion. 

I  have  asked  all  of  the  Government 
officials  concerned  with  the  program — 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers — to  review  its  operations  in 
consultation  with  State  and  private  or- 
ganizations concerned. 

If  administrative  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram are  necessary,  we  will  make  them. 
If  any  amendments  to  the  legislation  are 
in  order,  we  will  submit  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
EDUCATINO  POOR  CHILDREN 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  in- 
vested more  than  $2.6  billion  in  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  more 
than  10  million  poor  children.  This  has 
been  an  ambitious  venture,  for  no  text- 
book offers  precise  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  disadvantaged.  It  has  also 
been  rewarding:  we  have  generated  new 
energy,  gained  new  workers  and  devel- 
oped new  skills  in  our  effort  to  help  the 
least  fortunate. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  do  the  job — but 
the  job  cannot  be  done  without  dollars. 

So  let  us  continue  the  programs  we 
have  begun  under  Headstart  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Let  us  begin  new  efforts — like  the 
Headstart  followthrough  program  which 
we  can  can-y  forward  into  the  early 
grades  the  gains  made  under  Headstart. 

THE   TEACHER   CORPS 

Young  as  it  Is,  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
become  a  symbol  of  new  hope  for  Amer- 
ica's poor  children  and  their  parents — 
and  for  hard-pressed  school  adminis- 
trators. 

More  than  1,200  interns  and  veteran 
teachers  have  volunteered  for  demand- 
ing assignments  In  city  and  rural  slums. 
Teacher  Corps  volunteers  are  at  work 
in  275  schools  throughout  the  country — 
helping  children  in  20  of  our  25  largest 
cities.  In  Appalachia,  In  the  Ozarks,  in 
Spanish-speaking  communities. 

The  impact  of  these  specialists  goes 


far  beyond  their  number.  For  they  rep- 
resent an  important  idea — that  the 
schools  in  our  Nation's  slums  deserve 
a  fair  share  of  our  Nation's  best  teach- 
ers. 

Mayors  and  school  officials  across  the 
country  cite  the  competence,  the  energy, 
and  the  devotion  which  Teacher  Corps 
members  are  bringing  to  these  tasks. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  vi- 
tality of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  the  de- 
mand by  school  districts  for  volunteers 
and  the  number  of  young  Americans 
who  want  to  join.  Requests  from  local 
schools  exceed  by  far  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers we  can  now  train.  Ten  times 
as  many  young  Americans  as  we  can 
presently  accept — among  them,  some  of 
our  brightest  college  graduates — have 
applied  for  Teacher  Corps  service. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  I  recom- 
mended and  which  the  89th  Congress  es- 
tablished, deserves  the  strong  support 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
be  expanded  to  a  total  of  5,500  volun- 
teers by  the  school  year  beginning  in 
September  1968. 

I  propose  amendments  to  enhance  the 
role  of  the  States  in  training  and  assign- 
ing Teacher  Corps  members. 

Finally,  to  finance  next  summer's 
training  program,  I  strongly  recommend 
early  action  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  of  $12.5  million  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

EDUCATING    THE    HANDICAPPED 

One  child  In  10  in  our  country  Is  af- 
flicted with  a  handicap  which,  if  left  un- 
treated, severely  cripples  his  chance  to 
become  a  productive  adult. 

In  my  message  on  children  and  youth, 
I  proposed  measures  to  bring  better 
health  care  to  these  children— the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  crippled,  the  chroni- 
cally 111. 

We  must  also  give  attention  to  their 
special  educational  needs.  We  must 
more  precisely  identify  the  techniques 
that  will  be  effective  in  helping  handi- 
capped children  to  learn. 

We  need  many  more  teachers  who  have 
the  training  essential  to  help  these  chil- 
dren. There  are  now  only  70,000  special- 
ly trained  teachers  of  the  handicapped— 
a  small  fraction  of  the  number  the  Na- 
tion requires.  In  the  next  decade,  five 
times  that  number  must  be  trained  and 
put  to  work. 

I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Establish  regional  resource  centers  to 
Identify  the  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  and  help  their  parents 
and  teachers  meet  those  needs. 

Recriiit  more  men  and  women  for  ca- 
reers hi  educating  the  handicapped. 

Extend  the  service  providing  captioned 
films  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  the  deaf  to  all  handicapped  people. 

ENDING   DISCRIMINATION 

Giving  every  American  an  equal  chance 
for  education  requires  that  we  put  an 
end  once  and  for  all  to  racial  segregation 
in  our  schools. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  this 
Nation  committed  itself  to  eliminating 
segregation.  Yet  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation are  still  entrenched  in  many  com- 
munities, North  and  South,  East  and 
West. 
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If  equal  opportunity  is  to  be  mo  re  than 
a  slogan  in  our  society,  every  Sti.te  and 
community  must  be  encouraged  (to  face 
up  to  this  legal  and  moral  responsibility. 

I  have  requested  $30  million-i-nearly 
a  fourfold  Increase  over  this  year's  ap- 
propriation— to  provide  the  needed  re- 
sources under  title  IV  of  the  Civlli  Rights 
Act  to  help  States  and  communities  face 
the  problems  of  school  desegregation. 

EDUCATION    FOR    THE    WORLD    OP    WORK 

Three  out  of  10  students  in  America 
drop  out  before  completing  high  [school. 
Only  two  out  of  10  of  our  Nation's  young 
men  and  women  receive  college  aegrees. 

Too  few  of  these  young  people  get  the 
training  and  guidance  they  need  to  find 
good  jobs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  aid  Second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  to  develJQp  new 
programs    in    vocational    education, 
make  work  part  of  the  learning 
ence  and  to  provide  career-coi 
for  their  students. 

A  number  of  our  colleges  havf 
successful  programs  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation which  permit  students  *o  vary 
periods  of  study  with  periods  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  an  important  eduqational 
Innovation  that  has  demonstrate<|  its  ef- 
fectiveness. It  should  be  appli^  more 
widely  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

I  recommend  an  amendment]  of  the 
college  work-study  program  wh^h  will 
for  the  first  time  permit  us  to  Support 
cooperative  education  projects.   [ 

I  am  also  requesting  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  Ne  ghbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  funds  at  tie  high 
school  level  for  this  purjxise. 

COMBATING    ADULT    ILLITERACT| 

At  least  3  million  adults  in  America 
cannot  read  or  write.  Another  ^3  mil- 
lion have  less  than  an  elghth-gra(le  edu- 
cation. Many  of  these  citizens  lick  the 
basic  learning  to  cope  with  the  routine 
business  of  daily  life. 

This  Is  a  national  tragedy  and  an  eco- 
nomic loss  for  which  each  one  of  us  must 
pay.  ' 

The  Adult  Education  Act,  enacted  last 
year,  is  our  pledge  to  help  ellmlnAte  this 
needless  loss  of  human  talent.        1 

This  year,  I  am  requesting  $44  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  nearly  50  petcent — 
for  adult  basic  education  progra^is. 

These  funds  will  help  new  projects, 
sponsored  by  both  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  groups,  to  train;  volun- 
teers for  work  in  adult  literacy  programs 
and  to  establish  neighborhood  education 
programs  reaching  beyond  the  formal 
classroom. 

BUILOUIG    FOR    TOMORROW 
PUBLIC    TSLZVISION 

In  1951,  the  Federal  Communlfcatlons 
Commission  set  aside  the  first  242  tele- 
vision channels  for  noncommercial 
broadcasting,  declaring: 

The  public  Interest  will  be  clearly  served 
If  these  stations  contribute  slgnlflcintly  to 
the  educational  process  of  the  Natiop. 

The  first  educational  television  station 
went  on  the  air  in  May  1953.  Today, 
there  are  178  noncommercial  television 
stations  on  the  air  or  under  construc- 
tion. Since  1963  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  has  provided  $32  million  unider  the 
Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  to 


help  build  towers,  transmitters,  and  other 
facilities.  These  funds  have  helped  sta- 
tions with  an  estimated  potential  audi- 
ence of  close  to  150  million  citizens. 

Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  grasp  the 
great  promise  of  this  medium,  which,  in 
the  words  of  one  critic,  has  the  power  to 
"arouse  our  dreams,  satisfy  our  hunger 
for  beauty,  take  us  on  journeys,  enable 
us  to  participate  in  events,  present  great 
drama  and  music,  explore  the  sea  and 
the  sky  and  the  winds  and  the  hUls." 

Noncommercial  television  can  bring  its 
audience  the  excitement  of  excellence  in 
every  field.  I  am  convinced  that  a  vital 
and  self-suflBcient  noncommercial  tele- 
vision system  will  not  only  instruct,  but 
Inspire  and  uplift  our  people. 

Practically  all  noncommercial  stations 
have  serious  shortages  of  the  facilities, 
equipment,  money,  and  staff  they  need 
to  present  programs  of  high  quality. 
There  are  not  enough  stations.  Inter- 
connections between  stations  are  inade- 
quate and  seldom  permit  the  timely 
scheduling  of  current  programs. 

Noncommercial  television  today  is 
reaching  only  a  fraction  of  its  potential 
audience — and  achieving  only  a  fraction 
of  its  potential  worth. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  build  on 
the  experience  of  the  past  14  years,  the 
important  studies  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  beginnings  we  have  made. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Public  Television  Act  of  1967  to: 

Increase  Federal  funds  for  television 
and  radio  facility  construction  to  $10.5 
million  in  fiscal  1968,  more  than  three 
times  this  year's  appropriations. 

Create  a  Corporation  for  Public  Tele- 
vision authorized  to  provide  support  to 
noncommercial  television   and   radio. 

Provide  $9  million  in  fiscal  1968  as 
initial  funding  for  the  Corporation. 

Next  year,  after  careful  review,  I  will 
make  further  proposals  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's long-term  financing. 

Noncommercial  television  and  radio 
in  America,  even  though  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  Federal  Government  interfer- 
ence over  programing.  As  I  said  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message : 

We  should  Insist  that  the  public  Interest 
be  fully  served  through  the  public's  airwaves. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Television  should  include 
American  leaders  in  education,  commu- 
nications, and  the  creative  arts.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  board  be  comprised  of 
15  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Corporation  would  provide  sup- 
port to  establish  production  centers  and 
to  help  local  stations  improve  their  pro- 
ficiency. It  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  sources,  public  and 
private. 

The  strength  of  public  television 
should  lie  in  its  diversity.  Every  region 
and  every  community  should  be  chal- 
lenged to  contribute  its  best. 

Other  opportunities  for  the  Corpora- 
tion exist  to  support  vocational  training 
for  young  people  who  desire  careers  in 
public  television,  to  foster  research  and 
development,  and  to  explore  new  ways 
to  serve  the  viewing  public. 

One  of  the  Corporation's  first  tasks 
should  be  to  study  the  practicality  and 


the  economic  advantages  of  using  com- 
munication satellites  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational television  and  radio  network. 
To  assist  the  Corporation,  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  experiments  on 
the  requirements  for  such  a  system,  and 
for  Instructional  television,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  interested  agencies  of  ttie 
Government  and  the  private  sector. 

Formulation  of  long-range  policies 
concerning  the  future  of  satellite  com- 
munications requires  the  most  detailed 
and  comprehensive  study  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  will  hold  hearings  to  consider 
these  complex  issues  of  public  policy. 
The  executive  branch  will  carefully  study 
these  hearings  as  we  shape  our  recom- 
mendations. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  launch  a  major  study  of  the 
values  and  the  promise  of  instructional 
television  which  is  being  used  more  and 
more  widely  in  our  classrooms,  but  whose 
potential  has  not  been  fully  developed. 

COMPUTERS   IN    EDUCATION 

In  my  1968  budget,  I  propose  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  be  given 
new  resources  to  advance  man's  knowl- 
edge and  serve  the  Nation.  Its  endeavors 
will  help  our  scholars  better  to  under- 
stand the  atmosphere,  exploit  the  ocean's 
riches,  probe  the  behavior  and  the  nature 
of  man. 

The  Foundation  will  also  step  up  its 
pioneer  work  to  develop  new  teaching 
materials  for  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  new  math  and  the  new  science  are 
only  the  first  fruits  of  this  innovative 
work. 

One  educational  resource  holds  excit- 
ing promise  for  America's  classrooms :  the 
electronic  computer.  Computers  are  al- 
ready at  work  in  educational  institutions, 
primarily  to  assist  the  most  advanced  re- 
search. The  computer  can  serve  other 
educational  purposes — if  we  find  ways  to 
employ  It  effectively  and  economically 
and  if  we  develop  practical  courses  to 
teach  students  how  to  use  it. 

I  have  directed  the  National  Science 
Foundation  working  with  the  U.S.  OCRce 
of  Education  to  establish  an  experimen- 
tal program  for  developing  the  potential 
of  computers  in  education. 

ENRICHING  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Our  progress  will  not  be  limited  to 
scientific  advances.  The  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
established  in  1965,  has  already  begun  to 
bring  new  cultural  and  scholarly  spirit  to 
our  schools  and  communities.  State  arts 
councils,  museums,  theaters,  and  orches- 
tras have  received  not  only  new  funds 
but  new  energy  and  enthusiasm  through 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  made  grants  to  support  new 
historical  studies  of  our  Nation's  herit- 
age, to  encourage  creative  teaching  in 
our  colleges,  to  offer  outstanding  young 
scholars  opportunities  for  advancement. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  appro- 
priate for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
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Arts  and  Humanities  $16  million — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one-third. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    FOR    INTERNATIONAI, 
UNDERSTANDING 

For  many  years,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  have  prepared  men  and 
women  for  careers  involving  travel,  trade, 
and  service  abroad.  Today,  when  our 
world  responsibilities  are  greater  than 
ever  before,  our  domestic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  need  more  support  for 
their  programs  of  international  studies. 

The  89th  Congress,  in  its  closing  days, 
passed  the  International  Education 
Actr— an  historic  measure  recognizing 
this  Nation's  enduring  belief  that  learn- 
ing must  transcend  geographic  bound- 
aries. Through  a  program  of  grants  un- 
der the  act,  America's  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  can  add  a  world  di- 
mension to  their  students'  learning 
experience. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve 
promptly  my  forthcoming  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $350,000 
for  the  International  Education  Act,  to 
permit  necessary  planning  for  next  year's 
program,  as  well  as  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  1968. 

n.    HEALTH 

No  great  age  of  discovery  in  history  can 
match  our  own  time.  Today,  our  wealth, 
our  knowledge,  our  scientific  genius  give 
us  the  power  to  prolong  man's  life — and 
to  prevent  the  erosion  of  life  by  illness. 

In  1900,  an  American  could  expect  to 
live  only  49  years.  Today,  his  life  ex- 
pectancy has  been  Increased  to  70  years. 

These  advances  are  the  result  of  spec- 
tacular progress  in  research,  in  public 
health,  in  the  medical  arts.  We  have 
developed : 

Sufficient  knowledge  to  end  nearly  all 
of  the  hazards  of  childbirth  and 
pregnancy. 

Modern  nutrition  to  wipe  out  such  ail- 
ments as  rickets,  goiter,  and  pellagra. 

Vaccines,  antibiotics  and  modem  drugs 
to  control  many  of  the  killers  and  crip- 
plers  of  yesterday:  polio,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia. 

New  medical  and  surgical  techniques 
to  combat  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
disease. 

Lifesaving  devices:  plastic  heart 
valves,  and  artificial  artery  transplants. 

In  1967,  to  pursue  this  vital  work,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  investing  more 
than  $440  million  In  the  construction  of 
health  facilities,  $620  million  for  health 
manpower  education  and  training,  $1.3 
billion  in  biomedical  research,  $7.8  billion 
to  provide  medical  care. 

But  each  gain,  each  victory,  should 
focus  our  attention  more  sharply  on  the 
unfinished  business  f£u:ing  this  Nation  in 
the  field  of  health: 

Infant  mortality  is  far  higher  than  it 
need  be. 

Handicaps  afflicting  many  children  are 
discovered  too  late  or  left  untreated. 

Grave  deficiencies  remain  In  health 
care  for  the  poor,  the  handicapped  and 
the  chronically  111. 

American  men  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  54 — which  should  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive years  of  their  lives — have  a  death 
rate  twice  that  of  men  of  the  same  age 
In  a  number  of  advanced  countries. 

We  still  search  in  vain  for  ways  tc 
prevent  and  treat  many  forms  of  cancer. 


Many  types  of  mental  illness,  retarda- 
tion, arthritis  and  heart  disease  are  still 
largely  beyond  our  control. 

Our  national  resources  for  health  have 
grown,  but  our  national  aspirations  have 
grown  faster.  Today  we  expect  what 
yesterday  we  could  not  have  envisioned — 
adequate  medical  care  for  every  citizen. 

My  health  proposals  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress have  four  basic  aims: 

To  expand  our  knowledge  of  disease 
and  our  research  and  development  of 
better  ways  to  deliver  health  care  to 
every  American ; 

To  build  our  health  resources,  by 
stepped-up  training  of  health  workers 
and  by  improved  planning  of  health 
facilities; 

To  remove  barriers  to  good  medical 
care  for  those  who  most  need  care; 

To  strengthen  our  partnership  for 
health  by  encouraging  regional.  State, 
and  local  efforts— public  and  private — 
to  develop  comprehensive  programs 
serving  all  our  citizens. 

HEALTH      RESEARCH      AND      DEVELOPMENT:       THE 

FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  EFFORTS 

SUPPORTING  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Our  progress  in  health  grows  out  of  a 
research  effort  unparalleled  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  scientists  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  shaped 
an  alliance  throughout  the  Nation  to 
find  the  causes  and  the  cures  of  disease. 

We  must  build  on  the  strong  base  of 
past  research  achievements,  exchange 
ideas  with  scholars  and  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  apply  our  knowl- 
edge more  swiftly  and  effectively. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  our  prog- 
ress in  targeted  research  as  we  have  done 
in  our  vaccine  development  program,  in 
the  heart  drug  study,  in  artificial  kidney 
and  kidney  transplant  research,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  specific  types  of  cancer. 

In  the  1968  budget,  I  am  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  $65  million — to  an  an- 
nual total  of  almost  $1.5  billion — to  sup- 
port biomedical  research. 

I  am  seeking  funds  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  provide 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the 
Center. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  im- 
mediately a  lung  cancer  task  force,  to 
supplement  the  continuing  work  of  ex- 
isting task  forces  on  leukemia,  cancer 
chemotherapy,  uterine  cancer,  solid 
tumor,  and  breast  cancer. 

HEALTH   SERVICES    RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

America's  annual  spending  for  health 
and  medical  care  is  more  than  $43  bil- 
lion. But  despite  this  Investment,  our 
system  of  providing  health  services  is 
not  operating  as  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly as  it  should. 

In  some  U.S.  coimtles  Infant  mortality 
rates,  one  yardstick  of  health  care,  are 
300  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Seventy  percent  of  automobile  acci- 
dent deaths  occur  In  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  people,  where  medical  fa- 
cilities are  often  poorest. 

Even  though  we  have  good  techniques 
for  detecting  and  curing  cervical  can- 
cer, 8,000  women  die  each  year  for  lack 
of  proper  care. 

Emergency  rooms  in  U.S.  hospitals  are 


seriously  overcrowded,  not  with  actual 
emergency  cases,  but  with  people  who 
cannot  find  normal  outpatient  care  any- 
where else. 

Research  and  development  could  help 
eliminate  these  conditions  by  pointing 
the  way  to  better  delivery  of  health  care. 
Yet  the  Government-wide  total  invest- 
ment in  health  service  research  amounts 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  total  annual  investment  in  health 
care. 

We  have  done  very  little  to  mobilize 
American  universities.  Industry,  private 
practitioners,  and  research  institutions 
to  seek  new  ways  of  providing  medical 
services. 

There  have  been  few  experiments  in 
applying  advanced  methods — systems 
analysis  and  automation,  for  example — 
to  problems  of  health  care. 

Our  superior  research  techniques  have 
brought  us  new  knowledge  in  health  and 
medicine.  These  same  techniques  must 
now  be  put  to  work  in  the  effort  to  bring 
low  cost,  quality  health  care  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

We  must  marshal  the  Nation's  best 
minds  to: 

Etesign  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 
group  practice  facilities  which  provide 
effective  care  with  the  most  eflBclent  use 
of  funds  and  manpower ; 

Develop  new  ways  of  assisting  doctors 
to  reach  more  people  with  good  health 
services ; 

Devise  new  patterns  of  health  services. 

To  begin  this  effort,  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  expand 
health  services  research  and  make  pos- 
sible the  fullest  use  of  Federal  hospitals 
as  research  centers  to  improve  health 
care. 

I  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1968,  for  re- 
search and  development  In  health  serv- 
ices— nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1967. 

DEVELOPING      MANPOWER      AND      FACTLITIES      FOR 

HEALTH 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  serious 
shortage  of  health  manpower.  Within 
the  next  decade  this  Nation  will  need 
1  million  more  health  workers.  If  we 
are  to  meet  this  need,  we  must  develop 
new  skills  smd  new  types  of  health  work- 
ers. We  need  short-term  training  pro- 
grams for  medical  aids  and  other  health 
workers;  we  need  programs  to  develop 
physicians'  assistants,  and  speed  the 
training  of  health  professloiis.  We  also 
need  to  make  effective  use  of  the  thou- 
sands of  medical  corpsmen  trained  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  return  to  civilian  life 
each  year. 

Last  May,  I  appointed  a  National  Ad- 
visory Conmfiisslon  on  Health  Manpower 
to  recommend  how  we  can : 

Speed  the  education  of  doctors  and 
other  health  personnel  without  sacrific- 
ing the  quality  of  training ; 

Improve  the  use  of  health  manpower 
both  in  and  outside  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  I  directed  members  of  my 
Cabinet  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  re- 
lieve     health      manpower      shortages 
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through  Federal  programs, 
they  reported  to  me  that 
ported    programs    in    1967 
224,000  health  workers — an 
nearly  100.000  over  1966. 
sand    previously    inactive 
technicians  will  be  given 
ing  this  year. 

Through  the  teamwork  of 
State  agencies,   pix^fessional 
tions,  and   educational 
have  launched  a  major  effort 
facilities  and  teachers  for  thi 
training  mission. 

To  maintain  this  stepped- 
already  started  in  fiscal  year 
recommending  expenditures  ol 
lion — a    22-percent    increase 
year  1968 — to  expand  our 
power  resources. 


This  week 

federally  sup- 

'  vill    train 
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the  Hill- 


Burton  program  has  assisted  more  than 
3,400  communities  to  build  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  other  hralth  care 
centers.  Hill-Burton  funds  hive  helped 
to  provide  350.000  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds,  and  to  bring  modem  medical 
services  to  millions  of  Americans.  The 
authorization  for  this  progran  expires 
on  June  30,  1969.  The  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  financing 
construction  of  health  f  aci  ities  has 
changed,  especially  with  the  beginning 
of  medicau"e,  medicaid,  and  (»ther  new 
programs.  It  is  timely,  therefore,  that 
we  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  <irea. 

I  am  appointing  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Facilitiis  to  study 
our  needs  for  the  total  system!  of  health 
facilities — hospitals,  extended!  care  fa- 
cilities, nursing  homes,  long-term  care 
institutions,  and  clinics.  In  akldition  to 
considering  the  future  of  the  Kttll-Burton 
program,  the  Commission  will  piake  rec- 
ommendations for  financing  '  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  health 
facilities. 

ELIMINATING  BARRITRS  TO  HEAL!  H  CARE 

In  previous  messages  to  Conjgress  this 
year,  I  have  made  recommendations  to: 

Extend  medicare  to  1.5  million  seri- 
ously disabled  Americans  und^r  age  65. 

Establish  new  health  service^  through 
broader  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams; a  strengthened  cripoled  chil- 
dren's program,  and  new  p^jects  in 
child  health  and  dental  care.     | 

Improve  medical  services  for  ithe  needy 
under  medicaid. 

Combat  mental  retardation  by  sup- 
porting construction  of  university  and 
community  centers  for  the  m^itally  re- 
tarded, and  for  the  first  time,  helping  to 
staff  the  community  centers.    I 

Guarantee  the  safety  of  medical  de- 
vices and  laboratory  tests  by  requiring 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnistrationj  preclear- 
ance  of  devices,  and  by  requiring  li- 
censing of  clinical  laboratories  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

We  must  act  in  other  ways  to  over- 
come barriers  to  health  care.     I 

The  OflSce  of  Economic  Onportunity 
has  developed  a  program  of  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers  which  not  only 
bring  modern  medical  care  to  the  poor 
but  also  train  citizens  for  jops  in  the 
health  field. 

Last  year,  Congress  endorsed  this  new 


approach  and  authorized  funds  for  24 
such  centers.    More  are  needed. 

I  am  requesting  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  en- 
couiage  communities  to  establish  addi- 
tional centers.  Our  goal  will  be  to  double 
the  number  of  centers  in  fiscal  1968. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  launched 
a  new  program  to  attack  mental  illness 
through  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. This  program  is  now  well  un- 
derway. More  centers  are  needed,  and 
we  must  strengthen  and  expand  exist- 
ing services. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Commimity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

Among  the  most  tragically  neglected 
of  our  citizens  are  those  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind.  More  than  3,000  Ameri- 
cans today  face  life  unable  to  see  and 
hear. 

To  help  reach  the  deaf-blind  with  the 
best  programs  our  experts  can  devise,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

ENDING     HOSPITAL     DISCRIMINATION 

With  the  launching  of  the  medicare 
program  last  July,  the  Nation  took  a 
major  step  toward  ending  racial  segre- 
gation in  hospitals. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
hospitals  have  already  complied  with  the 
antidiscrimination  requirements  of  the 
medicare  legislation.  They  are  guaran- 
teeing that  there  will  be  no  "second- 
class  patients"  in  our  health-care  insti- 
tutions; that  all  citizens  can  enter  the 
same  door,  enjoy  the  same  facilities  and 
the  same  quality  of  treatment. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  progress 
in  this  field — until  equality  of  treatment 
is  the  rule  not  Ik  some,  but  in  all  of  our 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 

RISING     MEDICAL    COSTS 

In  1950,  the  average  cost  per  patient 
per  day  in  a  hospital  was  $14.40.  In 
1965,  this  cost  more  than  tripled  to  over 
$45.  Other  health  costs  have  also  risen 
sharply  in  recent  years. 

Last  August,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  initi- 
ate a  study  of  medical  costs.  This  study, 
now  completed,  indicates  that  medical 
costs  will  almost  certainly  continue  to 
rise.  It  emphasizes  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  using  medical  resources  more  efiQ- 
ciently  If  we  are  to  moderate  this  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  health  care. 

This  is  a  job  for  everyone  who  plays  a 
part  in  providing  or  financing  medical 
care — the  medical  profession,  the  hos- 
pital industry,  insurance  carriers.  State 
and  local  goverrunents  and  many  other 
private  and  public  groups.  Federal  pro- 
grams must  also  play  a  role  in  promoting 
cost  consciousness  in  medical  care. 

The  new  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development  will 
develop  ways  to  make  our  medical  sys- 
tems more  eflScient.  The  Center's  first 
assignment  will  be  to  develop  new  ways 
to  improve  the  use  of  professional  and 
auxiliary  health  workers — a  key  factor 
in  reducing  hospital  costs. 

We  can  take  other  steps. 

I  am  directing  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner to  convene,  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Medical  Costs. 


This  Conference  will  bring  together 
leaders  of  the  medical  community  and 
members  of  the  public  to  discuss  how  we 
can  lower  the  costs  of  medical  services 
without  impairing  the  quality. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession,  universities, 
business,  and  labor  to: 

Find  practical  incentives  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities. 

Reduce  the  costs  of  construction  and 
speed  the  modernization  of  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  extended  care  fa- 
cilities. 

Support  those  innovations  in  medical 
education  which  will  lead  to  better 
training  programs  and  promote  the  effi- 
cient practice  of  medicine. 

OUR    PARTNERSHIP    FOR    HEALTH 

The  partnership  for  health  legislation, 
enacted  by  the  89th  Congress,  is  designed 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  programs 
and  to  encourage  broad-gage  planning  in 
health.  It  gives  the  states  new  flexibil- 
ity to  use  Federal  funds  by  freeing  them 
from  tightly  compartmentalized  grant 
programs.  It  also  allows  the  States  to 
attack  special  health  problems  which 
have  special  regional  or  local  impact. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  extend  the 
partnership  for  health  legislation  for  4 
years;  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  planning  in  fiscal  1967  and  total 
appropriations  of  $161  million — an  in- 
crease of  $41  million — in  fiscal  1968. 

Our  regional  medical  programs  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  depend 
on  a  second  partnership,  involving  doc- 
tors, medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
State  and  local  health  departments. 
These  programs  will  bring  to  every  citi- 
zen the  fruits  of  our  Nation's  research 
into  the  killer  diseases.  They  will  also 
promote  the  continuing  education  of  the 
Nation's  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
health  workers. 

To  sustain  these  nationwide  programs, 
I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $64 
million  for  fiscal  1968 — an  increase  of 
$19  million  over  1967. 

OCCUPATIONAL   KEALTR   AND   SAFETY 

Occupational  health  and  safety  is  an- 
other area  in  which  we  need  to  strength- 
en our  partnership  with  labor,  industry, 
medicine,  and  government. 

In  1965,  more  than  14,000  job-con- 
nected deaths  and  2  million  disabUng 
work  injuries  caused  untold  misery  and 
privation  to  workers,  230  million  lost 
man-days  of  production,  and  billions  of 
dollars  In  lost  income. 

We  must  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  job-connected  injuries,  so  we  can  set 
effective  safety  standards  and  develop 
better  protective  measures. 

I  am  recommending  in  the  1968  budget 
an  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  $8.1 
million — a  25-percent  increase  over  this 
year — to  expand  research  and  training 
programs  in  occupational  health,  and  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  public  health 
programs  in  this  field. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  Improve  and  strengthen  health  pro- 
tection and  safety  standards  for  work- 
ers through  cooperative  Federal-State 
programs. 
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m.  TO    FDLFILL  THE   INDIVIDUAL 


As  a  people,  we  have  wanted  many 
things,  achieved  many  things.  We  have 
become  the  richest,  the  mightiest,  the 
most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 

Yet  a  nation  may  accumulate  dollars, 
grow  in  power,  pile  stone  on  stone — and 
still  fall  short  of  greatness.  The  meas- 
ure of  a  people  is  not  how  much  they 
achieve — but  what  they  achieve. 

Which  of  our  pursuits  is  most  worthy 
of  our  devotion?  If  we  were  required  to 
choose,  I  believe  we  would  place  one  item 
at  the  top  of  the  list:  fulfillment  of  the 
individual. 

If  that  is  what  we  seek,  mere  wealth 
and  power  cannot  help  us.  We  must 
also  act — in  definable  and  practical 
ways — to  liberate  each  individual  from 
conditions  which  stunt  his  growth,  as- 
sault his  dignity,  diminish  his  spirit. 
Those  enemies  we  know:  ignorance,  ill- 
ness, want,  squalor,  tyranny,  injustice. 

To  fulfill  the  individual — this  is  the 
purpose  of  my  proposals.  They  present 
an  opportunity — and  an  obligation — to 
the  90th  Congress. 

I  hope  and  believe  this  Congress  will 
live  up  to  the  high  expectations  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  humanitarian  America. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  28,  1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Ramsey 
Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Attorney  General, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nom- 
inations. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN       DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of 
New  York.  In  years  past  he  served  in 
that  same  capacity  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  His  devotion  to  public 
service  has  been  outstanding.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  perform  his  duties  as 
he  always  has  performed — capably,  dili- 
gently, and  with  broad  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved.  I  recall  his  great 
assistance  in  Informing  and  serving  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  those  of  the 
House.  I  welcome  his  appointment.  I 
only  add  that  I  deeply  regret  the  depar- 
ture of  Douglas  MacArthur  n.  I  under- 
stand, however,  he  will  be  named  Am- 
bassador to  a  most  important  country, 
a  position  in  which  he  will  serve  with 
great  distinction. 

Further,  I  wish  to  express  my  delight 
that  our  former  colleague,  Maurine  Neu- 
berger, has  just  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Her 
service  there,  I  am  sure,  will  equal  her 
outstanding  service  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Trade  and  Other  Transactions  Involving 
Southern  Rhodesia 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  relating  to 
trade  and  other  transactions  Involving 
Southern  Rhodesia  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Wholesome  Meat  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accomF>an3ring 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Alaska  Communications  Disposal  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  dlsp>osal  of  the 
Government-owned  long-lines  communica- 
tion facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Financing  op  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Appropriations  for  AcQUismoN  of  Certain 
Properties  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  acquisition  of  properties  pur- 
suant to  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Recommendation  Against  Recapture  of  the 

Empire    District    Electric     Co.'s    Ozark 

Beach  Hydroelectric  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
its  recommendation  against  recapture  of  the 
Empire  District  Electric  Co.'s  Ozark  Beach 
hydroelectric  project  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  11,  1947,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the 
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White  House  Police  force  to 
the   Metropolitan  Police   Departn^ent 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
Ing  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter   from   President,   Boar^ 
mlssloners.     District     of 
mlttlng   a   draft   of   proposed 
provide  that  the  Commissioners 
or  permit  the  acceptance  of  the 
by  volunteers  of  services  for  and 
the  munclpal  government  of  the 
Columbia    (with   an  accompanyi|ig 
to     the     Committee     on     the 
Columbia. 

A    letter    from    the    President 
Commissioners.  District  of  Colunjbla 
mlttlng   a   draft   of  proposed 
amend  section  5  of  the  act  of 
1929.  to  remove  the  dollar  limit 
thorlty  of  the  Board  of 
District  of  Columbia  to  settle  claims 
District  of  Columbia  in  escheat 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
on  the  District  of  Colxunbla. 

A  letter  from  the  President, 
mlssloners.     District     of 
mlttlng   a    draft  of   proposed 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  Stated 
respect    to    pay    received    by    pu  )lic 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columpla 
ployment  during  the  summer 
rlod  (with  an  accompanying  papfer 
Committee  on  the  District  of 

A  letter  from  the  President, 
mlssloners,  District  of  Columbia 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
the   Presidential   Inaugural 
(With  an  accompanying  paper); 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum>>ia 

A  letter  from  the  President 
mlssloners.  District  of  Columbia 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislati 
fer  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  the  District 
bla  court  of  general  sessions  th* 
to   waive  certain   provisions  relati 
Issuance  of   a  marriage  license 
trlct   of  Columbia    (with   an   a^ 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Columbia. 

Establishment  of  Highway  Sa^ttt  and 
Beauty  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol 
tatlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  praposed 
Islatlon   to  establish  a   highway 
beauty  trust  fund    (with   an   a^ 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Filiance 

Extension  of  Authorization  To 
pbopriations  for  Allocations 
roR  Collection  and  Publication 
Documentary  Sources 

A  letter  from  the  Administrati>r.  General 
Services  Administration.  Waahlrgton.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  503(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  extend  for  a  period  of  10  yeirs  the  au- 
thorization to  make  appropriatlc«is  for  allo- 
cations and  grants  for  the  collection  and 
publication  at  documentary  soujces  signifi- 
cant to  the  history  of  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller!  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  savings  available  through 
expanded  use  of  regional  contracts  for  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  selectejd  ofBce  ma- 
chines. General  Services  Adnilnlstration, 
dated  February  1967  (with  an  ac(»mpanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  ^vernment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttlnf .  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  potential  savin  gs  available 
in  manpower  costs  of  railway  xset  oflRces. 
Post  Office  Department,  dated  Pe  sruary  1967 
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(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  in  the  pro- 
ctu-ement  of  spare  aircraft  parts  for  outfit- 
ting aircraft  carriers.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  February  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
constructing  rather  than  leasing  housing  at 
BrewervUle.  Liberia.  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  dated  February  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Appropriations  for  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to  ex- 
pand the  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Latwr,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during  the 
calendar  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RBa>oRT  ON  Claims  Paid  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  Under  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
CXaims  Act  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressional 
Liaison,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  claims  paid  by 
that  Agency,  during  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Relief  Bills 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation,  as  follows : 
For  the  relief  of  Dlno  J.  Caterlni  and  for 
the  reUef  of  Robert  M.  Gilkey,  Jr.  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Admission   Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Mediation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board.  Including  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Cost   Ascertainment    Report,    Post    Office 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  cost  as- 
certainment report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  of  Board 
OF  Regents,  Smithsonian  Institution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  that  Institution,  held  on  Janu- 


ary 25.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Appropriations  to  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  — 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress  to  enact   a  bill   Introduced  In  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  Edward 

J.  Gurney,  to  liberalize  pension  rules  for 

veterans  and  their  widows 

"Whereas,  Edward  J.  Gurney,  R-Florlda, 
Introduced  a  bill  to  liberalize  pension  rules 
for  veterans  and  their  widows;  and 

"Whereas,  the  bill  calls  for  a  ten  percent 
Increase  in  veterans'  widows  pensions;  and 

"Whereas,  both  types  of  pensions  are  now 
reduced  when  there  is  Income  from  other 
sources  and  this  mesisxire  would  permit 
higher  levels  of  other  Income;  and 

"Whereas,  the  allowable  Income  from  other 
sources  for  veterans  and  their  widows  with- 
out dependents  is  now  limited  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  would  be  increased  by  this 
blU  to  one  thousand  dollars;  and  where  It  la 
now  limited  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  It 
would  be  increased  by  this  bill  to  seventeen 
hundred  dollars;  and  where  it  Is  now  limited 
to  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  it  would  be 
Increased  by  this  bill  to  twenty-six  hundred 
dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  when  there  are  dependents  the 
corresp>ondlng  changes  would  be  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars;  two 
thousand  dollars  to  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars;  and  three  thousand  dollars  to  thirty- 
eight  hundred  dollars;  and 

"WhereM,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
this  to  be  suitable  and  necessary  legislation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  and  their 
widows:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  Congress  t)e 
memorialized  to  enact,  without  delay,  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Edward  J.  Gurney,  R-Flor- 
ida,  to  liberalize  pension  rules  for  veterans 
and  their  widows;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  United  States  Senator  frwn 


South  CJarolina.  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

"State  of  South  Carolina,  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia,  S.C,  January  26, 

1967. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate. 

••[SEAL]  "Inez  Watson, 

"Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  an 
orderly  and  mandatory  expansion  of  the  na- 
tlonal'cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS   OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
for  more  loose  leaf  tobacco  sales  on 
South  Carolina  markets  in  1967. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 
A  Concurrent  Resolution  Requesting  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  AGRiCTn,TURE  To  Provide 
for  the  Sale  of  Loose  Leaf  Tobacco  in 
SOUTH  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  offices  of  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  South  Carolina  have  recently 
conducted  a  farm  to  farm  survey  among  the 
tobacco  producers  In  South  Carolina  to  as- 
certain the  wishes  of  the  growers  as  to  the 
marketing  of  loose  leaf  sales  for  the  1967 
flue-cured  tobacco  crop;  and 

Whereas,  the  questionnaire  or  survey  sheets 
returned  represent  growers  of  71,428.47  acres, 
out  of  a  total  allotment  of  77.000  acres  of 
tobacco  planted  In  South  Carolina  for  the 
farm  year  1966;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  survey  figures  reveal 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  South  Carolina  to- 
bacco growers  favor  a  full  season  of  loose 
leaf  sales,  nine  per  cent  favor  a  split 
season  of  loose  leaf  and  tied  tobacco,  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  favor  a  full  season  of 
all  tied  tobacco  and  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  expressed  no  preference,  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  tobacco 
growers  and  others  deem  It  unwise  to  force 
loose  leaf  stocks  on  export  markets  until 
such  markets  have  had  time  to  arrange  for 
storage  facilities  and  equipment  for  handling 
loose  leaf  stocks.    Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Honorable  OrvlUe  Freeman, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Is 
requested  that  loose  leaf  sales  of  tobacco  In 
South  Carolina  be  permitted  for  the  1967 
flue-cured  tobacco  crop  and  that  sales  be 
slowed  down  to  the  point  where  congestion 
would  not  develop. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  combination 
of  loose  leaf  and  tied  tobacco  sales  be  per- 
mitted and  that  the  price  support  be  pro- 
vided on  all  grades  of  toliacco. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
OrvlUe  Freeman,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Hearing  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Marlon, 
South  Carolina,  on  Monday,  February  20. 
1967,  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to 


the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  South 
Carolina  and  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  members  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina. 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Reqitestino  the 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  To  Provide 

for  the  Sale  of  Loose  Leaf  Toeacco  in 

South  Carolina 

Whereas,  the  offices  of  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture for  South  Carolina  have  recently 
conducted  a  farm  to  farm  survey  among  the 
tobacco  producers  In  South  Carolina  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  growers  as  to  the 
marketing  of  loose  leaf  sales  for  the  1967 
flue-ctired  tobacco  crop;  and 

Whereas,  the  questionnaire  or  survey 
sheets  returned  represent  growers  of  71,- 
428.47  acres,  out  of  a  total  allotment  of 
77.000  acres  of  tobacco  planted  In  South 
Carolina  for  the  farm  year  1966;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  survey  figures  reveal 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  South  Carolina  to- 
bacco growers  favor  a  fxill  season  of  loose 
leaf  sales,  nine  per  cent  favor  a  split  season 
of  loose  leaf  and  tied  tobacco,  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  favor  a  full  season  of  all  tied 
tobacco  and  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
expressed  no  preference;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  tobacco  grow- 
ers and  others  deem  It  unwise  to  force  loose 
leaf  stocks  on  export  markets  until  such 
markets  have  had  time  to  arrange  for  stor- 
age facilities  and  equipment  for  handling 
loose  leaf  stocks:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  Honorable 
OrvlUe  Freeman,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Is  requested  that  loose  leaf  sales 
of  tobacco  m  South  Carolina  be  per- 
mitted for  the  1967  flue-cured  tobacco  crop 
and  that  sales  be  slowed  down  to  the  point 
where  congestion  would  not  develop;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  a  combination  of  loose  leaf 
and  tied  tobacco  sales  be  permitted  and  that 
the  price  support  Ije  provided  on  all  grades 
of  tobacco;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  OrvlUe  Free- 
man, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Hear- 
ing scheduled  to  be  held  In  Marlon,  S.C, 
on  Monday,  February  20,  1967,  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  South  Carolina 
and  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  members  of  Congress  from  South  Car- 
olina. 

State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia.  S.C,  February 
22  1967. 

i  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  In  by  the  Senate. 
[seal] 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  SMITH : 
S.  1093.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    LAUSCHE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware) : 
S.  1094.  A  bill   to   make   it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  incite  or  participate  In  a  riot  which 
Impairs   Interstate  or  foreign   commerce   or 
to  Interfere  with  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  who  Is  performing  official  duties 
Incident  to  and  during  such  a  riot,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Laxtsche  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  1095.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  WlUiam  Howard  Taft  National 
Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
S.  1096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  David  Chin 
(Hing  Yuey  Chin  or  Leung  Hlng  Tuey);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1097.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of    Arley   L. 
Been,  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief,  U.S. 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  In  order  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare^ 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  1100.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  give  a  five  point  prefer- 
ence on  civil  service  examinations  to  veterans 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  July  1, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McIntyre  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1101.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1102.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  J. 
O'Keefe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  1103.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  In  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans,  to  estabUsh  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  estabUsh  a  pension 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kuckkl, 
and  Mr.  Tydings)  : 
S.  1104.  A    bill    to    promote    public    con- 
fidence In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  1105.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  O.  P. 
Valdes-FauU; 

S.  1106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Castaneda; 

S.  1107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
A.Ruiz; 

S.  1108.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
C  CabaUol  and  wife,  Lucla  J.  Caballol; 
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S.  1109.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
E.  Oyarzun;  and 
S.  1110.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
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Alpendre   Selsdedos;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ^cretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operite,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division,  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  and  for  otcer  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Intetior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchil  i?hen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BIBLE)  : 

S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credlti  against 
the  occupational  tax  on  coln-operatjed  gam- 
ing devices  for  similar  taxes  presently  Im- 
posed by  a  State  where  the  operation  of  such 
devices  Is  legal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  ^ben  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which!  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ! 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH :  | 

S.  1113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  e4tabll8h- 
ment  of  the  Dinosaur  Trail  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Texas:  to  the  Cojnmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TARsoROUdH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlcl    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

3.  1114.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pe^er  Soon 
Sang  Rhee  and  his  wife,  Ruth  I.  Rhei;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1115.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of    Wlna  B. 
Whitney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ji  idlclary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  knd  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Commi  .tee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  whe;i  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appe£  r  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2t  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde  M. 
Russell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  knd  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  1119.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands  In  t  le  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  [ndlans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1120.  A  bin  to  grant  minerals,  ir  eluding 
oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenn*  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committed  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1121.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  dl-ect  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  wUder- 
ness  the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Porfests,  In 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request    : 

S.  1122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Ed- 
ward White  Rawlins,  U.S.  Navy  (retl-ed);  to 
the  CcMnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  uhen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apf  ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1123.  A  bni  relating  to  the  statts  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  the 
Local  738,  I.B.T.— National  Tea  Compimy  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  him  «lf  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  : 

S.  1124.  A  blU  to  amend  the  OrganI  c  Act  of 


to   the 


the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  author- 
ize a  fire  research  and  safety  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

REFERENCE  OF  SENATE  BILL  1122 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  A  RE- 
PORT THEREON 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  by  request,  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  1122)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins,  U.S. 
Navy  (retired)"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report 
thereon,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SLAUGHTERING 
OF  ELK  IN  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  91)  prohibiting  the  slaughtering 
of  elk  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hansen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


FEDERAL   OFFENSE   TO   INCITE   OR 
PARTICIPATE  IN  CERTAIN  RIOTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  contemplates  making  it  a 
Federal  oflfense  for  persons  promoting  or 
participating  in  a  riot  which  in  any  man- 
ner interferes  with  the  free  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce.  It  also  provides  that  If 
there  is  any  interference  with  firemen  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  in  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  as  an  incident  of  an 
interference  with  interstate  commerce, 
such  action  shall  likewise  constitute 
criminal  misconduct  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

My  bill  has  its  origin  in  thought  In 
the  instances  where  interstate  commerce 
has  been  blocked  by  rioters  and  inci- 
dentally Interfering  with  firemen  at- 
tempting to  extinguish  fires  caused  by 
the  riot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1094)  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot 
which  impairs  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  to  interfere  with  a  fireman  or 
law  enforcement  oflBcer  who  is  perform- 
ing official  duties  incident  to  and  during 
such  a  riot,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ladsche  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  objection, 


that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes ;  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  I  would  also  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  as  he  has  indicated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  WILLIAM 
HOWARD  TAFT  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1095)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  William  Howard 
Taft  National  Historic  Site,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lausche,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  have  the  birth- 
place of  William  Howard  Taft  declared 
to  be  a  national  historic  site.  This  dis- 
tinguished Ohioan  occupied  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  and  was  also  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  adequate  memorial  in 
honor  of  former  President  William  How- 
ard Taft.  The  Taft  family  has  now  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Alphonso  Taft 
house,  where  William  Howard  Taft  was 
born  in  1857.  The  father  of  William 
Howard  Taft,  Alphonso  Taft,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  He  was  a  leading 
judge  in  Ohio.  He  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  Attorney  General  under  President 
Grant  and  also  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Russia. 

The  family,  through  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, the  William  Howard  Taft  Memo- 
rial Association,  has,  with  its  own  fi- 
nances, restored  a  part  of  the  old  house, 
but  has  encountered  insurmountable  bar- 
riers. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
introduced  the  bill. 
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TEHAMA-COLUSA  CANAL 
ENLARGEMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  enlarge  positions  of  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal  to  allow  it  to  serve  ade- 
quately the  Central  Valley  project  as 
presently  planned.  The  Central  Valley 
project,  in  my  State  of  California,  was 
designed  to  bring  water  to  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  when  completed, 
will  run  from  Red  Bluff  in  Tehama 
County  to  a  point  near  the  boundaries  of 
Colusa  and  Yolo  Counties,  a  distance  of 
some  126  miles. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  canal  will 
be  adequate  only  to  serve  the  area  origi- 
nally planned.  However,  the  proposed 
West  Sacramento  Valley  project,  when 
authorized  and  built,  will  provide  serv- 


ice to  the  counties  of  Yolo  and  Solano, 
which  lie  south  of  the  present  area 
served.  The  water  for  this  new  worth- 
while project  will  travel  the  same  route 
as  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal.  It  will 
travel  in  the  Tehama-Colusa  if  that  con- 
duit is  enlarged,  in  accordance  with  the 
legislation  introduced  today,  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  added  capacity.  If  it  is  not 
enlarged,  an  entirely  new  canal  will  have 
to  be  constructed  parallel  to  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal.  The  folly  of  this 
approach  is  apparent. 

My  bill  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enlarge  the  capacity  and  ad- 
just the  elevation  of  the  Tehama-Colusa 
Canal  to  provide  service  to  the  addi- 
tional areas  to  be  served  by  the  West 
Sacramento  Valley  project  when  com- 
pleted. This  approach  will  have  con- 
struction costs,  as  well  as  reducing  the 
amount  of  land  which  would  be  taken  off 
the  local  tax  rolls  by  virtue  of  construct- 
ing a  parallel  canal.  In  this  way  the 
local  area  will  be  doubly  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bill  (S.  1098)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  26,  1950,  authorizing  the 
Sacramento  Valley  irrigation  canals, 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  capacity  of  certain 
project  features  for  future  irrigation  of 
additional  lands,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kuchel,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1098 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entttled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central 
Valley  project  California,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 26,  1950  (64  Stat.  1036),  Is  amended 
by  adding  to  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
section  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  provide 
sufficient  extra  capacity  and  elevation  in  the 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal  to  enable  future  water 
service  to  Yolo,  Solano,  Lake,  and  Napa 
Counties  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes, 
and  to  treat  the  cost  of  providing  such  extra 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation.  The  de- 
ferred obligation  is  to  be  paid  under  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  at  such  time  as  the  works 
to  serve  the  additional  areas  may  be  author- 
ized as  an  extension  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  In  the  event  such  works  are  not 
authorized,  the  deferred  obligation  is  to  be 
paid  from  other  revenues  of  the  Central 
Valley  project." 


can  be  simply  explained.  In  the  last 
Congress  we  enacted  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  which 
purported  to  give  those  cold  war  vet- 
erans who  had  served  for  180  or  more| 
consecutive  days  after  July  1,  1955,  pref- 
erence on  civil  service  examinations 
under  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  • 
1944,  as  amended.  ^ 

The  1966  act  did  provide  preference 
for  cold  war  veterans.  It  did  not  specify 
how  this  preference  was  to  be  granted. 

On  March  2,  1966,  after  the  bill  had 
been  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture, but  before  it  was  signed,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  issued  its  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  Letter  211-3,  which 
dealt  with  the  problem  posed  by  the  new 
legislation.  The  Commission  ruled  that 
the  newly  covered  veterans  would  re- 
ceive, by  regulation,  as  opposed  to  legis- 
lation, the  same  five-point  preference 
which  was  already  given  by  statute  to 
other  preference  eligibles. 

What  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  does  is  to  grant  by  statute  what  is 
presently  being  granted  by  regulation. 

I  believe  that  the  veterans  of  the  cold 
war,  including  those  now  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia,  deserve  the  same  treat- 
ment which  was  extended  to  their  prede- 
cessors on  the  battlefields  of  Korea,  and 
World  War  I  and  n. 

I  believe  that  our  veterans  laws  will  be 
more  consistent  and  logical  if  we  extend 
this  five-point  preference  by  statute,  as 
we  have  done  for  all  previous  veterans, 
and  not  have  some  benefits  conferred  by 
statute  and  others  by  regulation. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  our  cold  war  vet- 
erans will  feel  more  secure  in  their  rights 
if  they  need  not  rely  upon  a  simple 
regulation  of  a  Government  agency,  but 
are  able  to  rest  assured  that  their  rights 
are  spelled  out  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1100)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  give  a  five- 
point  preference  on  civil  service  exam- 
inations to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  July  1,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McIntyre,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


FIVE -POINT  PREFERENCE  ON  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  TO  CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  meaningful  and  statutory 
five-point  veterans  preference  for  those 
veterans  who  were  supposedly  given  this 
preference  already  by  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

The  background  and  need  for  this  bill 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  SALINE  CONVER- 
SION PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  expand  the  program  for  saline  water 
conversion. 

The  program  which  was  authorized  un- 
der the  act  of  July  3,  1952,  dealt  pri- 
marily with  basic  research.  The  basic 
research  must  continue,  but  the  success 
of  the  program  indicates  we  must  now 
move  ahead  with  testing  and  practical 
application. 

To  do  this,  we  must  expand  the  exist- 
ing program  its  authorization  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1968  through  1970. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  cost  an  estimated 
$5  per  thousand  gallons  to  convert  salt 
water  into  fresh  water.    Today,  this  can 


[be  done  for  40  cents  per  thousand  in 
moderately  large  plants.  In  larger,  dual- 
'purpose  plants  such  as  the  proposed 
iMetropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
'California,  this  could  be  accomplished 
for  25  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  area  of  great 
promise  in  the  solution  of  our  water 
shortage  problem.  I  request  that  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  re- 
questing this  legislation,  and  the  text  of 
the  proposed  bill,  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1101)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program,  to  expand  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1101 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  328),  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.),  is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  8  substitute  "$188,082,000, 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  $86,918,000,"  In  lieu  of  $90,- 
000,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereaXter  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate but  not  to  exceed  $185,000,000,". 

(b)  In  subsection  2(b)  add  the  words 
"test  bed,"  after  the  word  "laboratory,". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  subsection  2(b)  add 
thefoUowlng: 

"the  five  demonstration  plants  authorized 
by  the  Joint  resolution  of  September  2,  1958 
(72  Stat.  1706),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1958 
(d)),  shall  hereafter  be  regarded  as  test 
beds  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  sections  3  and  6  of  such 
joint  resolution,  and  those  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  relating  to  the  method  of  disposal  and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  shall  also 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  them;". 

(d)  In  subsection  2(c)  Insert  the  word 
"prototype"  and  delete  the  world  "demon- 
stration". 

(e)  By  adding  a  new  section  9  to  read  as 
follows : 

"This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act'." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interioe, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphkey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbeshjent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes." 
We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  conunittee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  program  for  the  development  of  saline 
water  conversion  processes  is  making  signifi- 
cant progress  In  Its  efforts  to  develop  eco- 
nomic methods  for  producing  fresh  water 
from  saline  and  brackish  waters.  It  has 
supplied  Incentives  for  the  development  of 
desalting  technology  and  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  an  Increasingly  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant scientific  program. 

The  program  authorized  under  the  Act  of 
July   3,    1952,   was   focused   primarily   upon 
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basic  research.  While  baalc  research  efforts 
must  continue,  the  program  is  now  at  the 
stage  where  It  must  place  growing  enipbasls 
on  the  testing  and  practical  application  of 
the  earlier  research  effort.  To  achieve  this 
purpose.  It  Is  necessary  to  expand  this  exist- 
ing saline  water  conversion  program  authori- 
zation in  order  to  cover  the  proposed  program 
for  Fiscal  Years  1968  through  1970.  The  en- 
closed bill  has  been  drafted  to  accdmpUsh 
these  needs.  | 

The  Act  of  July  3.  1952  (Public  liaw  82- 
448) ,  as  amended,  authorizes  "to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expendfed.  as  may  be  necessary,  but  nat  more 
than  $90,000,000.  plus  such  additional  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  and 
appropriate,  but  not  to  exceed  $185,(ioO,000" 
(emphasis  supplied).     Through  Flsctl  Year 

1967,  $82,500,000  has  been  appropriate^.  The 
remaining  amount.  $7,500,000.  plus  $115,782,- 
000.  Is  required  to  meet  the  total  j^ogram 
Fiscal  Year  1968  appropriation  request  of 
$23,282,000.  Based  on  current  estimates  the 
appropriations  required  for  Fiscal  Ye^rs  1969 
and  1970  are  $39.3  and  $43.0  million  re- 
spectively. Thus,  the  draft  bill  authorizes 
the  current  authorization  to  be  Itjcreased 
from  $90,000,000  to  $188,082,000,  and  reduces 
the  $185,000,000  figure  Included  In  the  cur- 
rent bill  to  $86,918,000  to  reflect  the  Injcreased 
authorization  requested  for  these  yetrs. 

With   the   authorization   for   Fiscal   Year 

1968,  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  orogram 
goals  of  the  following  four  major  activities : 

1.  Operating  expenses  for  research  Ind  de- 
velopment. $18,532,000;  [ 

2.  Design,  construction,  modlflcatipn.  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  sallna  water 
conversion  test  beds  and  test  facilities, 
$4,298,000;  ] 

3.  Design  construction.  acqulsltlonL  modi- 
fication, operation  and  maintenance  cfc  saline 
water  conversion  modules,  $2,190.0001 

4.  Administration  and  coordination,  $1,- 
762.000.  I 

The  above  listed  amounts  requlije  some 
explanation.  First,  the  four  actlvltlfes  total 
$26,782,000,  which  Is  the  sum  of  "total  obli- 
gations for  "Salaries  and  Expensi"  and 
"Operation  and  Maintenance"  shown  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968  budget.  Secondly,  the  total 
Is  $3,500,000  more  than  the  appropriation  re- 
quested for  Fiscal  Year  1968  In  order  t^  reflect 
the  funds  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Yaar  1967 
but  not  now  planned  to  be  obligated! 

The  four  program  activities  are  defined  as 
follows ;  I 

1.  Operating  expenses  for  research  tnd  de- 
velopment. This  includes  all  prograons  au- 
thorized under  the  Act  of  July  3,  |952,  as 
amended,  except  those  Identified  wltii  other 
program  activities.  T 

2.  Saline  water  conversion  test  bfds  and 
test  facilities.  Test  beds  are  InterMedlate- 
slze  plants  used  as  experimental  tool^.  They 
are  designed  to  facilitate  the  Introduction  of 
experimental  hardware  Into  the  coiiverslon 
process,  for  performance  testing,  ^oposed 
for  Inclusion  under  this  heading  are  ithe  five 
demonstration  plants  authorized  by  t^e  Joint 
resolution  of  September  2.  1958  (Public  Law 
85-883).  It  Is  proposed  in  the  draft  bill  to 
transfer  the  modification,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  these  plants  to  the  authority 
of  the  amended  1952  Act.  The  plarits  have 
adequately  demonstrated  the  concapts  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed  and  now 
better  serve  the  function  of  test  beds.  Test 
facilities  are  sites  Including  building,  utili- 
ties, and  other  services  used  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  and  engineering  and 
development  projects  which  provide  tnodule. 
t«st  bed,  pilot  plant,  and  component  test 
operations. 

3.  Saline  mater  conversion  modules  These 
are  sections  of  prototype  plants  whlci  simu- 
late the  operation  of  a  complete  plunt  and 
confirm  essential  design  features. 

4.  Administration  and  coordinatio'k.  This 
Includes  planning,  supervisory,  techn  cal  and 


administrative  activities  within  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  related  to  its  research  and  de- 
velopment contract  and  grant  program,  pro- 
gram analysis,  feasibility  studies,  water  eco- 
nomics Investigations,  and  associated  ad- 
ministrative suppwrt  activities. 

For  Fiscal  Years  1969  and  1970  detailed 
discussions  of  program  status  and  planned 
activities  will  be  prescribed  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  well  in  advance  of  appropriation 
hearings. 

In  administering  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program.  It  Is  the  Department's  goal  to 
maintain  every  degree  of  control  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  obligated  amounts  set 
forth  above  will  not  be  exceeded  for  any  of  the 
four  major  program  activities.  Nevertheless, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  a  research  and 
development  program  it  is  recognized  that 
program  requirements  may  occasionally 
change  during  the  fiscal  year.  For  the  most 
part,  these  program  changes  will  be  minor. 
However,  In  the  event  of  unanticipated 
changes  that  necessitate  a  significant  In- 
crease In  any  of  the  activities,  the  Depart- 
ment will  keep  both  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  fully 
Informed  of  the  need  for  reprogramlng. 
Further,  no  reprogramlng  action  will  be 
taken  to  Increase  the  amount  specified  for 
administration  and  coordination  or  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  a  prototype  plant. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  program  for  Fiscal  Years  1968  through 
1970,  the  bin  makes  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952.  as  amended.  One 
of  the  amendments  Is  to  insert,  following 
the  word  "laboratory"  in  subsection  2(b). 
the  words  "test  bed".  As  Indicated,  "test 
beds"  Include  the  demonstration  plants  as 
well  as  any  future  Intermediate-size  plants 
needed  to  develop  various  desalting  processes. 
The  demonstration  plants  are  no  longer  be- 
ing used  as  such.  They  can  be  of  great  value 
to  the  program  when  used  as  test  beds,  and 
It  Is  proposed  that  they  be  made  subject  to 
the  basic  saline  water  Act.  They  will,  how- 
ever, remain  subject  to  section  3  (Financial 
Assistance  from  Public  Agencies),  section  6 
(Contracts  for  Materials  and  Supplies),  and 
part  of  section  4  (which  recognizes  State 
equities).  The  portion  of  section  4  which 
requires  the  plants  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  (1970)  will  no  longer  ap- 
ply; the  plants  may  be  retained  as  long  as 
they  are  needed  for  the  program,  which  Is 
presently  authorized  through  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 

Subsection  2(c)  of  the  1952  Act  Is  amended 
to  substitute  the  word  "prototype"  for  the 
word  "demonstration".  This  revision  Is  In 
accord  with  the  terminology  currently  In  use 
within  the  program  when  referring  •  •  •  a 
new  section  9  Is  added  to  the  1952  Act  which 
provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Saline  Water  Conversion  Act". 

The  enclosed  bill  will  permit  a  new  step 
forward  In  the  development  of  processes 
for  the  economical  conversion  of  saline 
waters  for  beneficial  consumptive  use.  We 
urge  Its  immediate  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

The   Bureau   of   the   Budget   has  advised 
that  this  proposed  legislation   Is   In   accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  Di  Luzio. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PENSION  AND  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 
ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Act  of  1967."  This  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  first  truly  comprehensive 
legislative  proposal  to  deal  with  the  ma- 


jor problems  and  defects  in  our  private 
pension  plan  system. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  having  principal  charge 
of  such  matters,  I  have  Introduced  the 
bill  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
a  creation  and  development  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  minority  coimsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Frank  Cummings,  a  member  of  the  bars 
of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  Is  about  to  leave  that  service — 
as  of  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact — to  go 
with  a  New  York  law  firm.  In  my  judg- 
ment, I  think  the  whole  Nation  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  a  very  comprehensive  plan  to 
deal  with  problems  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds. 

This  bill,  which,  as  I  have  said,  deals 
with  the  major  problems  and  defects  in 
our  private  pension  plan  system,  would 
accomplish  the  following : 

First,  the  bill  would  establish  mini- 
mum vesting  standards  for  pension 
plans,  thereby  giving  assurance  that  no 
pension  plan  could  set  its  eligibility 
standards  so  high  as  to  deny  pension 
eligibility  to  all  but  a  few  employees. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  mini- 
mum funding  standards,  thereby  giving 
assurance  that  pension  funds  will  be 
operated  on  a  sound  and  solvent  basis, 
enabling  the  fund  to  deliver  the  benefits 
which  have  been  promised. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  pension  plan  reinsurance  so  that 
plans  meeting  the  vesting  and  funding 
standards  of  the  bill  would  be  insured 
against  termination,  and  retirees  would 
be  insured  against  loss  of  benefits  when 
an  employer  goes  out  of  business  before 
the  plan  has  been  fully  funded. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  central  port- 
ability fund,  participation  in  which 
would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis,  enabling 
pension  plans  to  have  a  central  clearing- 
house of  pension  credits  for  persons 
transferring  from  one  employer  to  an- 
other. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  establish  certain 
minimum  standards  of  conduct,  restric- 
tions on  conflicts  of  interest,  and  other 
ethical  criteria  which  are  to  be  followed 
in  the  administration  of  pension  plans 
and  other  plans  providing  benefits  for 
employees. 

Sixth,  the  blU  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Com- 
mission to  administer  the  requirements 
of  this  bill.  The  Commission  would  be 
given  sufficient  enforcement  powers  to 
insure  compliance,  but  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review.  Insuring  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  against  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  the  Commission's 
powers. 

And  seventh,  the  bill  consolidates  in 
the  Commission  most  existing  Federal 
regulatory  standards  relating  to  pension 
and  welfare  plans,  thereby  relieving  em- 
ployers, unions,  insurance  companies 
and  banks  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  multiple  Federal  agencies — such  as 
the  Labor  Department  under  the  Dis- 
closure Act  or  the  Treasury  Department 
under  the  pension  provisions  of  the  tax 
code.     Under  this  bill,   a  qualification 
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certificate  from  the  Pension  Commission 
^  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  most,  if  not 
all.  Federal  regulatory  statutes  govern- 
ing employee  benefit  plans. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  almost 
$100  billion  in  private  pension  plans,  yet 
there  is  almost  no  Federal  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  these  plans'  affairs,  no 
minimum  standards  governing  their  es- 
tablishment or  operation,  and,  far  too 
often,  no  practical  means  by  which  a 
beneficiary  can  secure  his  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  committed  to  pre- 
serving, fostering,  and  improving  the 
private  pension  plan  system.  I  join 
those  who  also  want  to  improve  social 
security,  but  I  have  no  illusions  that  so- 
cial security  will  ever,  or  ought  ever,  to 
replace  private  pension  plans.  For  pri- 
vate plans  serve  a  dual  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  very  limited  benefits  pay- 
able under  social  security  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  very  substantial 
funds  for  Investment,  thereby  fostering 
the  growth  of  this  Nation's  economy. 

Two  years  ago,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Corporate  Pension  Funds  Is- 
sued a  report,  which  has  become  the 
"bible"  in  this  field,  in  which  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  every  pension  plan  be 
required  to  "provide  some  reasonable 
measure  of  vesting  for  the  protection  of 
employees";  that  minimum  funding 
standards  be  established  because  "inade- 
quate funding  of  private  pension  plans 
under  present  standards  places  an  un- 
warranted financial  risk  on  employees 
during  their  retirement  years":  that  "the 
possibility  of  developing  an  Institution 
arrangement  for  transferring  and  accu- 
mulating private  pension  credits  deserves 
serious  study":  and  that,  although  fund- 
ing provides  some  measure  of  protection 
for  retirees,  it  "may  not  protect  plan 
participants  from  losing  at  least  some  of 
their  equity  In  the  event  of  a  plan's 
termination,"  and,  to  meet  the  latter 
problem,  the  idea  of  reinsurance  "is 
worthy  of  serious  study." 

That  was  2  years  ago,  but  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  comprehensive  plan  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Committee  has  been 
forthcoming  imtil  this  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  it  was  not  forth- 
coming last  week  when  the  President 
called  for  enactment  of  additional  pro- 
tection for  welfare  and  pension  plan 
beneficiaries.  For  the  bill  he  endorsed 
last  week,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  S.  1024,  is  strictly  a  con- 
flict-of-interest and  ethical-standards 
bill.  It  includes  basic  standards  of  good 
faith  for  plan  trustees,  but  it  sets  no 
standards  for  the  plans  themselves. 

The  President's  bill,  moreover.  Ignores 
almost  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  own  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pension  Funds — particularly  those  con- 
cerning vesting  and  funding. 

It  Ignores  the  need  for  reinsurance. 

It  does  nothing  for  portability. 

It  continues  to  rely,  moreover,  in 
large  part,  on  the  now  well-nigh  dis- 
credited technique  of  requiring  more  dis- 
closure— on  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that 
if  you  can  only  get  the  plan  administra- 
tor to  disclose  enough,  the  beneficiaries 


will  figure  out  what  is  wrong.  I  doubt 
that  they  will.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
lawyers  and  actuaries  to  read  annual 
reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  finan- 
cial statements.  I  doubt  that  we  can 
expect  the  average  pensioner  to  absorb, 
let  alone  to  have  the  expertise  to  see  all 
the  implications  of,  a  complex  pension 
plan. 

The  President's  bill,  while  it  has  some 
worthwhile  features — almost  all  of  which 
are  included  in  essence  in  titles  IV  and  V 
of  my  bill — would  require  audits  of  pen- 
sion books  by  accountants,  which  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  key  men  in  this 
field  are  the  actuaries  who  can  tell  you, 
not  just  how  much  cash  you  have,  but 
how  much  you  will  need  10  years  from 
now  to  meet  the  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue in  the  meantime.  My  bill  requires 
actuarial  certifications  at  periodic  in- 
tervals, not  just  accountants'  audits. 

The  President's  bill  gives  all  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  With  all  due 
respect  to  my  good  friend,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  pension  plans,  in  my  judgment, 
are  highly  technical  financial  arrange- 
ments, every  bit  as  complex  as  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  what  we  need  here  is 
an  independent  commission — like  the 
SEC — to  administer  this  highly  complex 
field.  My  bill  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Pension  Commission — patterned  on  the 
SEC — to  do  just  that. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  President's  bill 
has  barely  scratched  the  surface.  The 
Congress,  however,  has  begun  to  look 
further. 

The  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  member,  held  several  hearings 
growing  out  of  many  complaints  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  protesting 
that  people  who  had  worked  long  years 
for  a  pension  were  denied  benefits  on 
various  grounds  which  seemed  unfair  or 
that  the  funds  set  aside  to  provide  the 
benefits  they  had  been  promised  proved 
far  from  sufficient.  Other  hearings 
looked  Into  the  feasibihty  of  a  pension 
reinsurance  program,  and  the  possibility 
of  amending  the  Taft-Hartley  provision 
dealing  with  labor-management  trust 
funds.  And,  of  course,  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  sev- 
eral very  revealing  investigations  of  the 
affairs  of  certain  plans,  and  unearthed 
shocking  misapplication  of  plan  assets — 
some  $4  million  in  one  case — all  without 
violation  of  any  State  or  Federal  law. 

In  short,  we  have  been  nibbling  at  this 
problem,  circling  around  the  edges,  but 
we  have  never  met  the  issues  head  on. 

n.    THE    BASIS   FOR    THIS    BILL 

This  subject  is  so  complex,  so  tech- 
nical, that,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
proposal,  the  details  of  which  are  spelled 
out  in  a  bill,  the  pension  dialog  tends 
to  become  abstract  and  diffuse.  We  are 
all  against  sin  and  In  favor  of  virtue,  but 
the  specifics  are  much  harder  to  pin 
down. 

I  introduce  this  bill,  therefore,  as  a 
basis  for  discussion — a  way  of  bring- 
ing the  pension  dialog  down  to  earth. 
I  do  not,  however,  claim  that  this  bill 
is  necessarily  the  right  way  to  deal  with 
every  problem  in  the  pension  field.  But 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  bill,  and 


subsequent  discussion  of  It,  hearings  on 
it,  and  amendments  to  it,  will  help  us 
find  out  what  properly  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  field  to  improve  our 
private  pension  system. 

The  bill  is  drafted  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  it  is  desirable  to  deal  with  all 
the  pension  problems  which  have  come 
to  the  surface  in  recent  years,  there  is 
a  way,  a  comprehensive  way,  to  do  it. 

This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  presents 
the  first  concrete  comprehensive  scheme 
for  establishing  basic  minimum  pension 
standards  and  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  have  come  to  light  in  recent 
years. 

Whether,  in  solving  those  problems, 
the  bill  creates  a  host  of  new  ones,  is 
something  we  have  to  find  out,  and  I 
call  upon  those  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge or  significant  experience  in  the  field 
to  give  us  their  expert  assistance  so  that 
this  measure  can  be  pragmatically  eval- 
uated and  improved  or  modified. 

m.  THE   NEED  FOR  A   COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  problems  are 
so  interrelated  that  they  cannot  be 
solved  without  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive program  dealing  not  only  with  mal- 
feasance of  administrators,  and  not  only 
with  the  consequences  of  plant  shut- 
downs and  plan  terminations,  but  also 
with  the  broad  spectrum  of  questions 
such  as  adequacy  of  funding,  reasonable 
minimum  standards  of  vesting,  transfer- 
ability of  credits  under  some  circiun- 
stances,  and,  in  short,  the  establishment 
of  certain  general  minimum  standards 
to  which  all  private  pension  plans  must 
conform. 

That  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  we 
should  create  a  legislative  strait  jacket 
which  would  destroy  the  flexibility  and 
inventiveness  which  have  been  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  enormous  gi-owth  of 
pension  plans  in  recent  years.  But  I  do 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  minimum 
standards  in  this  field.  And.  in  my  judg- 
ment, those  minimum  standards  will  no 
more  force  all  pension  plans  to  be  the 
same  than  the  minimum  wage  law  forces 
all  employees'  wages  to  be  the  same.  The 
minimum  is  merely  the  basic  level  wliich 
decency  and  order  require. 

A.   FUNDING   AND    VESTINO 

When  we  speak  of  adequate  "fund- 
ing," we  mean  setting  aside  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
plan.  When  we  speak  of  "vesting."  on 
the  other  hand,  we  ordinarily  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  participant's  interest 
in  a  fund  which  he  will  retain  even  if 
he  loses  his  job. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  "fund"  a  plan  with 
no  vesting — as  there  are  no  vested  liabil- 
ities, there  is  no  need  for  funds  to  pay 
those  liabilities.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a 
fund  promises  to  pay  "such  benefits  as 
the  trustees  may  decide  from  time  to 
time  to  pay,"  the  plan  can  never  be  "un- 
funded" because  the  trustees  can  always 
decide  to  cut  benefits. 

Conversely,  a  "vested  interest"  in  an 
unfunded  plan  may  be  worth  very  little, 
because  no  matter  how  "vested"  a  pen- 
sion right  may  he.  it  is  worthless  if  the 
trust  fund  is  depleted. 

Either  way — a  vested  interest  in  an 
unfunded  plan,  or  a  funded  plan  with  no 
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vested  interests — an  employee  iiay  learn 
after  years  of  faithful  servicd  that  his 
expected  pension  was  a  cruel  h»ax. 

There  is  no  easy  solution,!  however. 
Industry  needs  vary  widely;  ve*ing  after 
20  years  may  work  well  in  ari  Industry 
with  a  stable  work  force,  while  in  certain 
high-labor-tumover  trades  sucti  20-year 
vesting  may  set  the  standards  io  high  as 
to  make  pension  almost  unattainable  for 
most  employees.  i 

I  refuse  to  believe,  however!  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  | 

This  bill  sets  the  standards  ki  a  point 
which  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  bare  mini- 
mum: as  to  vesting,  the  bill  requires 
that  an  employee  after  15  yeaiis  of  serv- 
ice and  reaching  the  age  of  45i  must  re- 
ceive a  nonforfeitable  right  to  A  full  pen- 
sion, or,  in  the  alternative,  a  SO-percent 
right  after  10  years  and  full  eiititlement 
after  20.  That  Is  not  a  high  Standard; 
it  is  minimal.  A  man  who  h^  devoted 
15  years  of  his  life  to  working  under  a 
plan  in  the  expectation  of  pension  has 
earned  something,  he  has  paid  tot  It,  and 
he  ought  not  to  be  told  in  his  l^ter  years, 
after  devoting  much  of  his  working  life 
to  service  with  one  company]  that  his 
rights  have  been  forfeited  becaiise  of  the 
"small  print"  in  the  pension  contract. 

As  to  funding,  again  this  bip  is  mini- 
mal, for  it  gives  existing  plani  40  years 
to  amortize  their  unfunded  liabilities, 
and  30  years  for  new  plans.  That  is  a 
long  time,  but  it  Is  considered  la  reason- 
able amortization  period  by  most  pen- 
sion planners.  | 

Nevertheless,  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  bill,  without  further  |qualifica- 
tions,  could  have  a  damaging!  effect  on 
pension  plans  in  certain  lowfwage  in- 
dustries. In  some  of  those  Industries, 
it  is  argued,  payment  of  eveO  minimal 
pensions  depends  upon  marglnil  funding 
and  eligibility  standards  so  high  that 
most  employees  do  in  fact  forfeit  their 
rights  before  retirement.  That  is  an  un- 
happy situation,  but  if  it  is  tru;  that  the 
choice  in  those  industries  is  bet  veen  such 
a  plan  or  no  pension  plan  at  all.  then 
we  need  to  find  out  the  facts — the  pre- 
cise details — and  I  call  upon  the  pension 
planners  and  administrators,  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  others  with  spe- 
cific knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  to  come  forward  with  wnat  Infor- 
mation they  have  so  that  wie  can  be 
sure  that  whatever  law  we  tnact  will 
help  and  not  hinder  the  deMelopment, 
solvency,  and  fairness  of  privaie  pension 
plans. 

Conversely,  it  may  also  tujn  out.  in 
some  multiemployer  plans,  that,  because 
of  the  added  opportunity  for  continued 
employment  under  these  plans  even  after 
involuntary  separation  from  a  particular 
job,  vesting  standards  may  not  need  to 
be  as  high  as  elsewhere  and  caln  still  as- 
sure eligibility  of  a  reasonablje  propor- 
tion of  the  participants.  Once^  again,  we 
need  the  facts,  the  precise  details  of  as 
many  varied  types  of  pension  plans  as 
we  can  find,  to  be  sure  that  tlxis  legisla- 
tion is  refined  and  tailored  to  fit  the 


needs  of  the  private  pension 


But  the  only  way.  In  my  judgment,  to 


find  those  facts  is  to  focus  on 
lar  bill,   a  precise  legislative 


and  see  exactly  how  it  will  wo  rk. 


Industry. 


particu- 
proposal. 


B.  PORTABU-ITY 

The  problem  of  portability  is  intimate- 
ly related  to  funding  and  vesting.  As 
long  as  plans  have  no  minimum  stand- 
ards, it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  devise 
any  effective  portability  scheme — for  how 
can  an  employee  with  a  vested  interest 
in  an  inadequately  funded  plan  convert 
that  interest  into  an  "equivalent"  par- 
ticipation in  another  plan  which  has  lots 
of  money  but  no  vested  interests?  At 
first  the  employee  had  an  enforceable  in- 
terest in  nothing:  and  now  he  wants  to 
exchange  that  for  an  unenforceable  in- 
terest in  something. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear — and  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides— that  the  portability  clearinghouse 
feature  of  this  bill  is  completely  volun- 
tary. It  Is  a  convenience  to  those  funds 
which  already  have,  or  will  have,  bene- 
fit and  funding  structures  similar  enough 
to  permit  transferability.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  portability  service  will  be  at- 
tractive enough  to  induce  many  plans  to 
participate,  but  it  will  be  up  to  them. 

There  is.  however,  another  feature  in 
this  bill  which  is.  in  effect,  a  kind  of  de 
facto  portability.  The  bill  permits  spe- 
cial funding  standards  for  multiemploy- 
er plans,  allowing  them  to  fund  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  on  a  less  stringent 
basis,  under  certain  specified  conditions. 
The  theory  of  this  less  stringent  fund- 
ing for  multiemployer  plans  is  that,  while 
employers  come  and  go,  many  industries, 
as  such,  go  on  "forever,"  and  therefore 
there  is  much  less  risk  that  a  plan  will 
be  terminated  before  its  unfunded  liabil- 
ities are  amortized.  As  a  result,  multi- 
employer plans  are  made  comparatively 
more  attractive  by  this  bill,  and,  of 
course,  a  multiemployer  plan  gives  to 
each  participant  a  kind  of  "portability" 
of  his  pension  credits,  as  long  as  he  works 
for  any  employer  under  the  plan. 

Finally,  the  mere  existence  of  mini- 
mum vesting  standards  creates,  if  not  a 
de  factor  portability,  at  least  a  substitute 
for  it.  An  employee  with  a  vested  pen- 
sion right  may  not  be  able  to  take  it 
with  him  when  he  moves  to  another  job, 
but  at  least  he  can  come  back  and  get 
the  pension  when  he  reaches  retirement 
age.  The  result  may  be  that  he  will 
get  two  small  pension  checks  instead  of 
one  larger  one  later  on,  but  the  total 
will  often  be  the  same. 

Thus,  voluntary  portability  under  the 
bill,  plus  incentives  for  multiemployer 
plans,  plus  minimum  standards  for  vest- 
ing, all  aim  in  the  same  direction — giv- 
ing the  employee  the  right  to  some  pro- 
tection from  forfeiture  when  circum- 
stances require  that  he  change  jobs. 

C.  REINSURANCE 

Reinsurance,  like  portability,  sounds 
fine  all  by  itself,  but  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  vesting-funding  package.  If  we 
are  to  Insure  employees  that  their  pen- 
sions will  be  paid  even  If  the  employer's 
business  terminates,  then  we  must  regu- 
late the  pension  fund  itself,  at  least  to 
a  limited  extent.  Surely  we  would  not 
ask  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  reinsure  bank  deposits  with- 
out some  control  of  the  bank's  affairs. 
Yet,  if  we  regulate  the  fund  Itself,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  we  require  some  mini- 
mum standard  of  vesting,  or  else  we  may 


be  Insuring  that  the  money  will  be  there, 
without  insuring  that  anyone  will  have 
a  right  to  receive  it  when  he  retires. 

This  bill  reinsures  against  only  one 
contingency :  termination  of  the  employ- 
er's business  before  the  unfunded  liabili- 
ties  of  the  pension  plan  are  funded.  The 
premium  is  geared  to  the  amount  of  such 
unfunded  liabilities,  and  cannot  exceed 
1  percent  of  that  amount. 

This  is  not  the  maximum  type  of  pen- 
sion reinsurance  which  could  be  devised. 
It  is  not  as  expansive  as  a  bill  introduced 
last  year  and  subjected  to  hearings  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  But  it  meets 
the  major  problem:  it  would,  if  it  had 
been  on  the  books  5  years  ago,  have  pro- 
tected against  the  tragedy  in  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown  in  South  Bend,  when 
one  employee  who  was  59  years  old  and 
had  worked  for  Studebaker  for  43  years, 
starting  at  the  age  of  16,  forfeited  85 
percent  of  his  pension  rights.  And  he 
was  not  alone,  for  there  were  20  other 
Studebaker  employees  each  with  more 
than  40  years  of  service  who  were  in  the 
same  boat.  Studebakei's  plan  was  a 
good  one.  It  would  have  met  the  vest- 
ing and  funding  standards  of  this  bill, 
and  it  could  have  been  reinsured,  and 
those  employees  could  have  been  100 
percent  protected. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  ask  for  compul- 
sory reinsurance  of  pension  plans  with- 
out some  minimum  standards  for  all.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  set  up  an  actuarily  un- 
sound plan  which  is  bound  to  go  broke, 
and  then  make  the  solvent  plans  pay 
higher  premiiuns  to  cover  the  unsound 
ones.  But  I  do  think  we  can  devise  a 
scheme  which  will  let  each  plan  bear  a 
minimal  cost  of  reinsurance,  each  know- 
ing that  every  other  participant  in  the 
reinsurance  program  is  held  to  the  same 
minimum  standards  of  solvency.  That 
is  what  this  bill  would  do. 

D.    ETHICAL  STANDARDS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Title  rv  of  this  bill  establishes  certain 
basic  standards  for  the  administration 
of  all  employee  benefit  funds — not  just 
pension  funds.  Conflicts  of  interest, 
kickbacks,  payroll-padding,  and  so 
forth  are  prohibited.  This  title  of  the 
bill  is  specifically  designed  to  outlaw  the 
practices  disclosed  last  year  in  hearings 
before  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

But  beyond  such  standards,  the  bill 
provides  for  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  a  wide  battery  of  remedies  to 
Insure  not  only  that  benefit  plans  are  ad- 
ministered without  conflicts  of  interest, 
but  also  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
or  trust  agreement,  as  well  as  pursuant 
to  the  fiduciary  standards  which  we  have 
developed  over  the  years  in  our  courts 
of  equity. 

E.    REMEDIES 

Title  V  of  the  bill  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  right  to  sue  in  Federal  court  to 
require  compliance  with  the  vestlng- 
fundlng-reinsurance  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  it  gives  the  Federal  district 
courts  equivalent  jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain a  suit  by  a  plan  administrator  to  test 
any  action  of  the  Commission.  This  title 
also  gives  the  Commission  authority  to 
sue  to  enforce  the  ethical  standards  es- 
tablished by  title  IV  of  the  bill.    And  It 
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also  permits  private  parties  to  sue  for 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  bill,  as  well  as 
for  breach  of  any  contract  or  trust  guar- 
anteeing them  any  rights. 

The  alternative  remedies  are  impor- 
tant; too  often  a  beneficiary  who  has 
wrongfully  been  denied  his  rights  will 
not  bring  suit  because  his  costs  in  main- 
taining a  legal  action  will  exceed  the 
small  amount  of  his  pension.  It  is  in 
cases  like  these  in  which  a  pensioner — or 
a  group  of  pensioners — with  a  meritori- 
ous case  can  request  the  Commission  to 
bring  suit  in  their  behalf. 

The  district  courts,  in  turn,  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  Injunctions  or  other 
orders  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
law,  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  a  fund  into 
receivership  until  its  affairs  are  put  in 
order. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  spell  out 
all  the  fiduciary  standards  to  which 
every  trustee  must  adhere.  It  does  spe- 
cifically prohibit  certain  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, but.  beyond  that,  the  bill  leaves 
the  matter  of  trustee  standards  to  the 
courts — as  has  been  done  with  great  suc- 
cess for  hundreds  of  years  under  our 
Anglo-American  legal  tradition.  The 
law  the  courts  will  apply  under  this  bill 
in  such  cases  will  vary — if  the  trust 
agreement  specifies  the  law  of  a  particu- 
lar State,  that  State's  law  will  apply — 
otherwise  it  will  be  Federal  common  law, 
as  developed  by  the  Federal  courts.  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  the  best  way  to  de- 
velop fiduciary  standards — and  it  is  the 
way  most  consistent  with  our  legal  tradi- 
tions. 

r.  SPECIAL     PROBLEMS     OF    FROFIT-SHABIliG 
RETIREMENT    FLANS 

Profit-sharing  plans,  which  I  have  long 
sought  to  encourage  as  a  valuable  in- 
ducement to  labor-management  coop- 
eration in  the  interest  of  stability  and 
higher  productivity,  present  many  sig- 
nificant differences  from  pension  plans, 
even  when  profit  sharing  involves  pay- 
ment of  benefits  on  retirement.  This 
was  clearly  brought  out  last  year  in  hear- 
ings on  private  i>ension  plans  held  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  These  dif- 
ferences in  operation  necessitate  differ- 
ences in  treatment,  although  in  both 
cases  the  goal  should  be  to  insure  fulfill- 
ment of  the  legitimate  expectations  of 
the  participants. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
to  reflect  these  important  differences.  It 
defines  profit-sharing  retirement  plans 
separately  from  ordinary  pension  plans, 
and  reflects  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
true  profit-sharing  retirement  plans  are 
automatically  fully  funded  because  bene- 
fits are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  em- 
ployer's profits. 

IV.    THE    PENSION    COMMISSION A    SINGLE    AU- 

THORITT    TO    REPLACE    MITLTIPLE    AGENCIES 

The  concept  of  a  single  authority  to 
regulate  the  creation  and  operation  of 
pension  plans  is  one  which  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  labor  organizations,  em- 
ployers, and  participants  as  well  as  those 
who  sell  and  service  pension  plans,  such 
as  the  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and 
pension  consultants.  Presently  various 
aspects  of  some  pension  plans  are  un- 
regulated while  other  aspects  are  regu- 
lated by  State  agencies,  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  Labor  Department,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  among 


others.  The  need  for  coordination  of 
these  efforts  together  with  any  new  regu- 
lation Is  obvious.  Accordingly,  ttiis  bill 
would  make  the  qualification  procedures 
now  administered  by  the  Treasury  a  part 
of  the  operations  of  the  proposed  Pen- 
sion Commission.  It  may  be  that  the 
entire  scope  of  Treasury  operations  af- 
fecting pension  plans  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission.  And  yet,  such 
determinations  as  the  manner  of  inte- 
grating pension  benefits  with  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  the  determination  of 
reasonable  levels  of  compensation  obvi- 
ously have  an  important  impact  on  Fed- 
eral revenue  considerations.  Similarly, 
the  extent  to  which  regulations  of  pen- 
sion plan  investments  is  now  performed 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission warrants  careful  consideration 
as  to  what  functions,  if  any,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Commission. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  thought  will  be  required  to 
develop  a  rational  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  pension  and 
other  employee  benefit  systems  without 
adversely  affecting  the  traditional  role 
of  existing  agencies  now  concerned  with 
some  aspect  of  these  plans.  But  the  goal 
is  an  important  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
effort  that  will  be  required.  For,  after 
much  thought  on  this  subject,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  single  agency  is  required. 
It  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  regulate 
the  operation  of  employee  benefit  plans 
sufficiently  to  assure  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  employee  participants  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  undue  or  im- 
necessary  interference  with  the  opera- 
tion of  these  plans.  Overregulation  or 
unnecessary  regulation  would  be  worse 
than  none,  for  it  would  deter  the  instal- 
lation and  improvement  of  these  much 
needed  programs.  It  Is  a  tortuous  course 
to  be  steered  between  the  problems  of 
frustrated  expectations  for  pension  plan 
members  growing  out  of  no  regulation 
and  the  equally  damaging  frustrations 
growing  out  of  an  irrational  regixlatory 
scheme  which  deters  the  employer  from 
instituting  a  pension  plan  for  the  em- 
ployees. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 
course  could  best  be  steered  by  an  agency 
which  has  the  general  responsibility  for 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  private 
pension  system  including  the  implemen- 
tation of  needed  rules  to  protect  pension 
participants. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  com- 
plexities in  this  field  are  awesome.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  represents  several  years  work  by  my- 
self and  my  staff.  In  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  business  com- 
mimity,  organized  labor,  and  the  bank- 
ing and  Insurance  industries.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  none  of  those  groups  endorse 
all  of  the  bill,  though  each,  I  suspect,  has 
much  to  gain  from  certain  features  of  it. 
But  the  bill  now  needs  the  wider  scrutiny 
that  comes  with  introduction,  publica- 
tion, hearings,  and  the  rest  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

I  ask.  therefore.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  an 
accompanying  analytical  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


and  the  accompanying  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1103)  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants 
in  employee  pension  and  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plans,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  pension  and  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan  vesting  and  fund- 
ing, to  establish  a  pension  plan  reinsur- 
ance program,  to  provide  for  portability 
of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1103 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Act  of  1967". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
United  States  Pension  and  ESnployee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission  established  under  section 
3. 

(2)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  performs  service  for  a  continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months  In  one 
or  more  States  for  an  employer,  and  Includes 
an  officer  or  director  of  a  corporation  or  of 
an  unincorporated  organization  and  an  agent 
acting  for  his  principal  on  a  substantially 
full-time  basis. 

(3)  The  term  "employees'  benefit  plan" 
means  any  plan  providing  for  the  payment  of 
any  of  the  benefits  specified  In  section  2(4). 

(4)  The  term  "employees'  benefit  fund" 
means  any  fund,  whether  established  pur- 
suant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  unilaterally  by  an  employer  or  by  a  labor 
organization,  which  Is  available  for  the  pay- 
ment either  from  principal  or  income,  or 
both,  to  persons  who  are  employed  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization  representing 
employees  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce, or  to  members  of  the  families,  de- 
pendents, or  beneficiaries  of  such  persons,  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  benefits;  Medi- 
cal or  hospital  care,  pension  on  retirement  or 
death  of  employees,  benefits  under  a  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan,  compensation  for 
injuries  or  illness  resulting  from  occupa- 
tional activity  or  insurance  to  provide  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  unemployment  benefits 
or  life  insurance,  disability  and  sickness 
benefits,  or  accident  benefits,  or  pooled  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  severance  or  similar  benefits, 
or  defraying  the  costs  of  apprenticeship 
training  programs,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  fund 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
providing  any  other  benefit  which  may  be 
permitted  by  subsections  302(c)  (5)  or  302(c) 
(6)  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  any  fund  to 
which  contributions  are  made  solely  to  pro- 
vide workmen's  compensation  benefits,  dis- 
ability benefits,  or  other  benefits  required  by 
State  or  local  law  to  be  provided  to  employees 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  employees* 
benefit  fund.  To  the  extent  that  benefits 
under  an  employees'  benefit  plan  are  pro- 
vided through  the  medium  of  an  Insurance 
contract  under  which  benefits  are  guaranteed 
by  the  insurance  company  to  the  extent  that 
insurance  premiums  are  paid,  and  under 
which  neither  the  employer  nor  any  labor 
organization  retains  the  power  to  instruct 
the  Insurance  carrier  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ment to  receipt  of  benefits,  disposition  of  as- 
sets or  any  other  matter  relating  to  the 
moneys   received   by    the   Insurance    carrier 
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pursuant  to  the  plan,  such  plan  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Involve  an  employees' '  )eneflt  fund 
subject  to  the  provisions  or  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son acting  directly  as  an  emploi^er  or  Indi- 
rectly In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  In  rela- 
tion to  a  pension  plan  or  employee's  benefit 
fund,  and  Includes  a  group  or  association  of 
employers  acting  for  an  emplo'er  In  such 
capacity. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  n  utual  com- 
pany, Joint  stock  company,  trust,  unincor- 
porated organization,  associatl  m,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  iiny  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  (f  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam.  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  defined 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  :ommunica- 
tlon,  among  the  several  States,  or  between 
any  foreign  country  and  any  3tate,  or  be- 
tween any  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof. 

(9)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry in  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  lommerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  liJior-Manage- 
ment  Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended 

(10)  The  term  "life  annuitjr'  means  an 
annuity  that  continues  for  the  duration  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  annuitant,  whether  or  not  it  is 
thereafter  continued  to  some  other  person. 

(11)  The  term  "deferred  ice  annuity" 
means  a  Ufe  annuity  that  comitences  at  re- 
tirement age  under  a  pension  plan,  but  in 
no  event  later  than  age  seventf . 

(13)  The  term  "pension  benefit"  means 
the  aggregate  annual,  monthly,  or  other 
amounts  to  which  an  employea  will  become 
entitled  upon  retirement  or  t^  which  any 
other  persons  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  such 
employee's  death.  | 

(13)  The  term  "pension  pl^ii"  nieans  a 
pension  fund  or  plan,  other  tl^an  a  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan,  organized  and  ad- 
ministered to  provide  pension!  benefits  for 
employees  or  their  beneficiaries,  and  In- 
cludes, without  limiting  the  gen(erallty  of  the 
foregoing: 

(A)  a  unit  benefit  plan  undqr  which  pen- 
sion benefits  are  determined  vsjlth  reference 
to  remuneration  of  an  emplajree  for  each 
year  of  service,  or  for  a  selected  number  of 
years  of  service.  ' 

(B)  a  money  purchase  plan,' under  which 
pension  benefits  are  determined  at  the  re- 
tirement of  an  employee  wltn  reference  to 
the  accumulated  amount  of  ihe  aggregate 
contributions  paid  by  or  for  th^  credit  of  the 
employee,  and  , 

(C)  a  flat  benefit  plan  uncfcr  which  the 
pension  benefits  are  expressed  either  as  a 
fixed  amount  in  respect  of  each  year  of  em- 
ployment or  as  a  flxed  periodic  kmount. 

(14)  The  terms  "registered  ^nslon  plan" 
and  "registered  proflt-sharitig-retlrement 
plan"  mean,  respectively,  a  pension  plan  or 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  registered 
with  and  certified  by  the  CoHunission  as  a 
plan  organized  and  admlnlsteeed  in  eu:cord- 
ance  with  title  I. 

(15)  The  term  "reinsured  tension  plan" 
means  a  registered  pension  pirn  which  has 
been  reinsured  under  title  U  chad  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  at  least  live  years  and, 
for  each  of  such  years,  has  met  the  registra- 
tion requirements  of  title  1:  Provided.  That 
any  addition  to  or  amendment  of  a  reinsured 
pension  plan  shall.  If  such  addition  or 
amendment  involves  a  significant  Increase. 
as  determined  by  the  Commission,  In  the 
Initial  unfunded  liability  of  such  pension 
plan.  b«  regarded  as  a  newj  and  distinct 
pension  plan  which  may  b«con)e  a  "reinsured 


pension  plan"  only  after  meeting  the  five- 
year  operation  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph and  section  202(c)  and  the  registra- 
tion requirements  of  title  I. 

(16)  The  term  "supplemental  pension 
plan"  includes  a  pension  plan  established  for 
employees  whose  membership  in  another 
pension  plan  Is  a  condition  precedent  to 
membership  in  the  supplemental  pension 
plan. 

(17)  The  term  "voluntary  additional  con- 
tribution" means  an  additional  contribution 
by  an  employee  to  or  under  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  except  a  con- 
tribution the  payment  of  which,  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan,  imposes  upon  the  em- 
ployer an  obligation  to  make  concurrent  ad- 
ditional contribution  to  or  under  the  plan. 

(18)  The  term  "experience  deficiency" 
with  respect  to  a  pension  plan  means  any 
actuarial  deficit,  determined  at  the  time  of 
a  review  of  the  plan,  that  Is  attributable  to 
factors  other  than  (1)  the  existence  of  an 
Initial  unfunded  liability,  or  (11)  the  failure 
of  the  employer  to  make  any  payment  as 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  plan  or  by  the 
provisions  of  title  I,  other  than  as  required 
by  section  108(b)(3). 

(19)  The  term  "fully  funded  '  with  respect 
to  any  pension  plan  means  that  such  plan 
at  any  particular  time  has  assets  actuarlly 
determined  by  a  person  authorized  under 
section  108(e)  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  pension  and  other  bene- 
fits to  all  employees  and  former  employees 
then  entitled  to  an  Immediate  or  deferred 
benefit  xinder  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

(20)  The  term  "provisionally  funded"  with 
respect  to  any  pension  plan  means  that  such 
plan  at  any  particular  time  has  Insufficient 
assets  to  make  it  fully  funded,  but  has  made 
provision  pursuant  to  section  108  for  special 
payments  sufficient  to  liquidate  all  Initial 
unfunded  Uabllltles  or  experience  deficien- 
cies. 

(21)  The  term  "initial  unfunded  liability" 
means  the  amount,  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1968.  or  the  effective  date  of  a  pension 
plan  or  any  amendment  thereto,  whichever 
is  later,  by  which  the  assets  are  required  to 
be  augmented  to  Insure  that  the  plan  Is  fully 
funded. 

(22)  The  term  "special  payment"  means  a 
payment  made  to  or  under  a  pension  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  an  Initial  un- 
funded liability  or  experience  deficiency. 

(23)  The  term  "fund"  shaU  mean  a  trust 
fund,  but  shall  also  include  a  contractual 
right  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  an 
Insurance  company. 

(24)  The  term  "funding"  shall  mean  pay- 
ment or  transfer  of  assets  into  a  fund,  but 
shall  also  Include  payment  to  an  Insurance 
company  to  secure  a  contractual  right  from 
such  company. 

(25)  The  term  "profit-sharing-retirement 
plan"  means  a  plan  established  and  main- 
tained by  an  employer  to  provide  for  the 
participation  In  his  profits  by  his  employees 
In  accordance  with  a  definite  predetermined 
formula  for  allocating  the  contributions 
made  to  the  plan  among  the  participants 
and  for  distributing  the  funds  accumulated 
under  the  plan  upon  retirement  or  death. 
Such  plan  may  include  provisions  permitting 
the  withdrawal  or  distribution  of  the  funds 
accimiulated  upon  contingencies  other  than, 
and  in  addition  to,  retirement  and  death.    . 

(26)  The  term  "Interest  In  a  profit-shar- 
ing-retirement plan"  means  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  account  of  a  participant  In  a 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan. 

(27)  The  term  "service  for  a  continuous 
period"  means  service  for  a  period  of  time 
without  regard  to  periods  of  temporary  sus- 
pension of  employment. 

(28)  The  term  "administrator"  means  the 
person  or  persons  designated  by  the  terms 
of  a  pension  plan,  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  trust  agreement,  or  other  docu- 
ment establishing  or  relating  to  a  pension 
plan  or  employees'  benefit  tund  as  having 
responsibility  for  the  effective  control.  dU- 


posltlon  or  management  of  the  money  or 
other  assets  contributed  to  or  received  by  a 
I>enslon  plan  or  employees'  benefit  fund;  or, 
m  the  absence  of  such  designation,  the  per- 
son or  persons  actually  responsible  for  the 
control,  disposition,  or  management  of  such 
money  or  other  assets,  irrespective  of  whether 
such  control,  disposition,  or  management  is 
exercised  directly  or  through  an  agent  or 
trustee  designated  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF     PENSION      AND     EMPLOYES 
BENEFIT    PLAN    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
fit Plan  Commission".  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  ol  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  for  terms  of  six  years, 
except  that  (1)  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  o( 
two  years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  and  (11)  members  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  occurring  by  reason 
of  death  or  resignation  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  unexpired  terms  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  in  making  appointments 
members  of  different  political  parties  shall 
be  appointed  alternately  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable.  No  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  other  than  that  as  serving  as  a 
member,  nor  shall  any  member  participate, 
directly  or  indirectly  (except  as  a  benefici- 
ary) in  the  management  of  any  plan  or  fund 
subject  to  regulation  under  this  Act.  One 
of  the  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  (1)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (which  lists  positions  in  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(46)  Chairman,  United  States  Pension 
Commission." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (which  llsu 
positions  In  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(78)  Members,  United  States  Pension 
Coimnilseion." 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
I>olnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offl- 
cers  and  employees,  and  to  incur  such  ex- 
penses, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission — 

(1)  to  promote  the  eetabllshment,  exten- 
sion, and  Improvement  of  pension,  profit- 
sharing-retirement  and  other  employee  bene- 
fit plans; 

(2)  to  accept  for  registration  all  penslot 
and  profit-sharing-retirement  plans  required 
and  qualified  to  be  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission under  title  I,  and  to  reject  any 
pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plat 
that  does  not  qualify  for  registration; 

(3)  to  cancel  certificates  of  registration  o! 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plaw 
registered  under  such  title  which  cease  to 
be  qualified  for  such  registration; 

(4)  to  direct  and  administer  the  pension 
relnstirance  program  established  by  title  H; 

(6)  to  direct  and  administer  the  pension 
portability  program  established  by  title  ID; 

(6)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  title  IV: 
and 

(7)  to  perform  such  other  functions  «• 
may  be  neceesary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  thla  Act. 

(b)  The  CommUalon  or  Its  duly  author 
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Ized  representatives  shall  have  power,  at  any 
reasonable  time — 

(1)  to  Inspect  the  books,  files,  documents, 
and  other  records  respecting  pension  and 
profit-sharing-retirement  plans  kept  by  an 
administrator,  employer.  Insurer,  trustee,  or 
other  person  In  relation  to  such  plans:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commission  may  delegate  Ita 
powers  under  this  subsection  (b)  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In 
cases  Involving  books,  files,  documents,  or 
other  records  held  by  a  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany, subject  to  their  respective  supervisory 
power,  and 

(2)  to  require  any  such  administrator,  em- 
ployer, Insurer,  trustee,  or  other  person  to 
furnish.  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  Act  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission  hereunder  have  been  or 
are  being  compiled  with. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  by  regu- 
lation to  prescribe  minimum  standards  and 
qualifications  for  persons  performing  serv- 
ices required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  be  performed  by  actuaries  and,  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  person,  to  determine  whether 
such  person  meets  the  standards  and  quali- 
fications so  prescribed.  The  Commission 
shall  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  ap- 
llcants  determined  by  the  Commission  after 
such  examination,  Investigation,  or  other 
procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  to  meet 
such  standards  and  qualifications. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  by  regu- 
lation to  prescribe  reasonable  fees  for  the 
registration  of  pension  and  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plans  and  other  services  to  be 
performed  by  It  In  connection  with  such 
plans  under  this  Act,  and  to  make  and  en- 
force such  other  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act.  All  fees  collected 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  report  of  Its  activities 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  All  regulations  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 

APPROPalATlONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions and  duties. 

ADMINISTRATION      OF     WELFARE      AND     PENSION 
PLANS    DISCLOStmS    ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  determines  are  used  or  Intended  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  primarily  in  the  administra- 
tion of  functions  transferred  under  the  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  filing  requirements 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure 
Act.  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  compliance 
with  section  7  of  such  Act  that  each  annual 
report  hereinafter  filed  under  that  section 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  or  cer- 
tificates In  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
the  plan,  the  administrator,  and  any  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization  participating  In 
the  establishment  of  the  plan,  designating 
the  Commission  as  agent  for  service  of  process 
on  the  persons  and  entitles  executing  such 


certificate  or  certificates  in  any  action  aris- 
ing under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  or  this  Act. 

TITLE    I— BENEFIT   STANDARDS 
PLANS    TO    WHICH    TITLE    APPLIES 

Sec  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  this  title  applies  to  any  pension 
plan  and,  to  the  extent  hereinafter  provided, 
to  any  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  any  Industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce or  by  any  employee  organization  or 
organizations  representing  employees  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  an  Industry  or  ac- 
tivity affecting  commerce  or  by  both. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  if — 

( 1 )  such  plan  Is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  government  of  a 
State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof; 

(2)  such  plan  Is  administered  by  an  orga- 
nization which  is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  501(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  is  admin- 
istered as  a  corollary  to  membership  In  a 
fraternal  benefit  society  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  by  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)  (3)  or  (4)  of  such  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exempt  any  plan  administered  by 
a  fraternal  benefit  society  or  organization 
which  represents  Its  members  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining: 

(3)  such  plan  Is  established  by  a  self- 
employed  individual  for  his  own  benefit  or 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  survivors  or  established 
by  one  or  more  owner-employers  exclusively 
for  his  or  their  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  their  survivors; 

(4)  such  plan  covers  not  more  than 
twenty-five  participants; 

(5)  such  plan  is  established  and  main- 
tained outside  the  United  States  by  an  em- 
ployer primarily  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  or 

(6)  such  plan  Is  unfunded  and  is  estab- 
lished by  an  employer  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  deferred  compensation  for 
a  select  group  of  management  employees  and 
Is  declared  by  the  employer  as  not  Intended 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

REGISTRATION    OF    PLANS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Every  administrator  of  a 
pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  to 
which  this  title  applies  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  an  application  for  registration 
of  such  plan.  Such  application  shall  be  In 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  plan,  a  copy  of  the 
trust  deed.  Insurance  contract,  by  law,  or 
other  document  under  which  the  plan  Is  con- 
stituted. Therefore,  while  such  plan  is  In 
force,  the  administrator  shall  maintain  Its 
qualification  for  registration  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  plans  established  on  or 
after  January  1,  1968,  the  filing  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  after  such  plan  Is  established.  In 
the  case  of  plans  established  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  such  filing  shall  be  made  on 
such  date  or  on  such  later  date  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  If  after  examination  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan  filed  vinder 
this  section,  the  Commission  Is  satisfied  that 
such  plan  Is  qualified  for  registration  under 
this  title  the  Commission  shall  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  with  respect  to  such 
plan.  If  the  Commission  Is  not  so  satisfied 
It  shall  notify  the  administrator. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  under  subsection  (c) 
with  respect  to  any  plan,  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  plan  Is  no  longer  qual- 
ified for  registration  under  this  tltie.  It  shall 
notify  the  administrator. 


(e)  A  notification  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  shall  set  forth  the  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies In  the  plan  or  In  its  administration  by 
reason  of  which  the  notification  is  given,  and 
shall  give  the  administrator,  the  employer 
of  the  employees  covered  by  the  plan,  and  the 
labor  orgauization.  if  any.  representing  such 
employees  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
to  remove  such  deficiency  or  deficiencies. 
If  the  Commisi-ion  thereafter  determines  that 
the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  have  been  re- 
moved it  shall  issue  or  continue  in  effect  the 
certificate,  as  the  case  may  be>  If  it  deter- 
mines that  the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  have 
not  been  removed  it  shall  enter  an  order 
denying  or  canceling  the  certificate  of  regis- 
tration. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS    ON    REGISTERED    PLANS 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  may,  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act,  provide  for  the  fil- 
ing of  single  reports  satisfying  the  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  OP  REGISTERED  PLANS 

Sec.  104.  Where  a  pension  or  profit-sharing 
retirement  plan  filed  for  registration  under 
this  title  is  amended  subsequent  to  such  fil- 
ing, the  administrator  shall  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  or  the  date 
of  adoption  of  such  amendment,  whichever 
Is  later,  within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  amendment  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  copy  of  the  amendment  and  such 
additional  Information  and  reports  as  the 
Commission  by  regulation  requires  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  any  Initial  unfunded 
liability  created  by  the  amendment  and  the 
special  payments  required  to  liquidate  such 
Uabillty. 

QUALIFICATION    OF   PLAN   FOR   REGISTRATION 

Sec.  105.  A  pension  or  profit-sharing  re- 
tirement plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  qualified 
for  registration  under  section  102  IX  it  con- 
forms to,  and  is  administered  in  accordance 
with,  the  standards  and  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  102  and  sections  106  to  110 
Inclusive. 

GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Every  pension  plan  and,  to 
the  extent  required  by  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Commission,  every  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  shall  define  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  such  plan,  the  method  of  determina- 
tion and  payment  of  benefits,  conditions  for 
qualification  for  membership  in  the  plan  and 
financial  arrangements  made  to  Insure  pro- 
visional or  full  fimdlng  of  benefits  under  the 
plan.  Each  such  plan  shall  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  written  explanation  to  each 
member  of  the  plan  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  plan  and  amendments  thereto 
applicable  to  him,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employee 
with  reference  to  the  benefits  available  to 
him  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  and  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  by  regulation  require  each 
plan  to  furnish  a  participant,  upon  termina- 
tion of  service  with  a  vested  right  to  a  de- 
ferred life  annuity,  pension,  or  other  vested 
interest,  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

(b)  A  pension  or  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  filed  for  registration  under  this  title,  and 
any  trtist  forming  a  part  of  such  plan,  shall 
meet  all  requirements  set  forth  in  section  401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  except  to  the 
extent  such  requirements  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  of  sections  107  to  110,  inclusive. 

VESTING   OF  BENDTTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  filed  for  registration  under 
this  title  shall  provide,  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan  In  respect  of  service  on  or  after  Janu- 
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ary  1.  196S.  or  by  amendment  to  the  tjrms  of 
the  plan  or  by  the  creation  of  a  new  ;  slan  on 
or  after  such  date  In  respect  of  service  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  such  amei  idment 
or  new  plan,  that — 

( 1 )  a  member  of  the  plan  who  has  oeen  In 
the  service  of  the  employer,  or  has  been  a 
member  of  the  plan. 

(A)  for  a  contlnuo\is  period  of  fifteen 
years,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  oT  forty- 
flve  years.  Is  entitled  upon  termlnatlo  i  of  his 
employment  or  membership  In  the  pli  n  prior 
to  atUlnlng  retirement  age  (1)  In  the  case  of 
a  pension  plan  to  a  deferred  life  annuity 
cominenclng  at  his  normal  retirement  age 
equal  to  the  full  pension  benefits  as  p  rovlded 
by  the  plan  In  respect  of  such  service,  and 
(U)  In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing-ret  rement 
plan  to  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  his  nterest 
In  such  plan,  or 

(B)  for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  years, 
and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  farty-flve 
years,  Is  entitled  upon  termination  of  his 
employment  or  membership  In  the  pli  ,n  prior 
to  attaining  retirement  age  (1)  in  the  case  of 
a  pension  plan  to  a  deferred  life  annuity  com- 
mencing at  his  normal  retirement  age,  and 
(11)  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan  to  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  his  Interest 
in  such  plan,  equal  to  50  per  centum!  of  full 
pension  benefits  as  provided  by  the  plan  In 
respect  of  such  service  or  of  such  literest. 
respectively,  and  such  entitlement  sliall  in- 
crease by  at  least  5  per  centum  per  |year  of 
continuous  service  thereafter  until  tiie  com- 
pletion of  twenty  years  of  continuous  service, 
after  which  such  member  shall  be  entitled 
upon  termination  of  employment  oi  mem- 
bership in  the  plan  prior  to  attaining  re- 
tirement age  to  a  deferred  life  annuity  com- 
mencing at  his  normal  retirement  age  equal 
to  the  full  pension  benefits  as  prov  ded  by 
the  plan  in  respect  of  such  service,  or  to  the 
full  amount  of  such  Interest  in  the  profit- 
sharing-retirement   plan,   respectivelr; 

(2)  the  pension  benefits  provldeq  under 
the  terms  of  a  pension  plan,  the  def ei  red  life 
annxilty  referred  to  In  paragraph  (:  ),  and 
an  Interest  in  a  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  stall  not 
be  capable  of  assignment  or  alienatljon  and 
shall  not  confer  upon  any  employee,  Bersonal 
representative  or  dependent,  or  an^  other 
person,  any  right  or  interest  in  such  pension 
benefits,  deferred  life  annuity,  or  protlt-shar. 
ing  retirement  plan,  capable  of  bejng  as- 
signed or  otherwise  alienated:  Provided,  That 
the  Commission  may  by  regulation  provide 
for  the  final  disposition  of  plan  assess  when 
beneficiaries  cannot  be  located  or  ascdrtalned 
within  a  reasonable  time.  I 

(b)  Anything  In  subsection  (a)  to  tpe  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  a  pension  on  profit- 
sharing-retirement   plan  may  proviae  for — 

(1)  vesting  at  an  earlier  age  thaii  forty- 
five  years  or  upon  service  or  membetehlp  In 
the  plan  for  a  lesser  period  than  is  pfovlded 
In  such  subsection  or  both;  and  j 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  pension  plan,  pbyment 
to  an  employee  of  an  amount  equal!  to  the 
commuted  value  of  the  deferred  life  an- 
nuity or  pension  benefit  to  which  sijch  em- 
ployee Is  entitled. 

(c)  Anything  In  subsection  (a)  I  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  when  a  ^lan  so 
provides,  an  employee  may  receive  jin  dis- 
charge of  his  rights  thereunder  upoq  termi- 
nation of  employment  prior  to  attaining 
normal  retirement  age  as  defined  In  t^ie  plan, 
or  upon  attaining  such  retirement;  age,  a 
lump-simi  amount  equal  to  the  coifcmuted 
value  of  the  annuity  prescribed  by  tl>e  plan, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan,  the  value  of  his  Interest  in  suchiplan. 

(d)  If  a  pension  plan  so  provides,  a  person 
who  Is  entitled  to  a  deferred  life  Annuity 
under  subsection  (a)  may.  before  tae  com- 
mencement of  payment  of  such  life  apnulty, 
elect  to  receive,  partly  or  wholly  In  lieu  of 
the  deferred  life  annuity  described  py  sub- 
section (a)  — 

(1)    a  deferred  life  annuity  the  timotuit 
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of  which  Is  reduced  or  increased  by  reason 
of  early  or  deferred  retirement,  by  provision 
for  the  payment  of  an  optional  annuity  to  a 
survivor  or  to  the  estate  of  the  employee, 
or  by  variation  of  the  terms  of  payment  of 
such  annuity  to  any  person  after  the  em- 
ployee's death,  and 

(2)  a  payment  or  series  of  payments  by 
reason  of  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b) 
(2)  and  (c),  the  commuted  value  of  a  de- 
ferred life  annuity  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  such  interest  rate  and  mortality 
tables  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

rCTNDING   OF  PLANS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  A  pension  plan  filed  for  reg- 
istration under  this  title  shall  provide  for 
funding,  in  accordance  with  the  tests  for 
solvency  prescribed  by  this  title,  that  Is  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  payment  of  all  pension 
benefits,  deferred  life  annuities  and  other 
benefits  required  to  be  paid  under  the  terms 
of  the  plan.  A  pension  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  solvent  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
If  It  Is  fully  funded  or  provisionally  funded. 

(b)  Provisions  for  funding  shall  set  forth 
the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  contribute 
both  in  respect  of  the  current  service  cost 
of  the  plan  and  in  respect  of  any  initial 
unfunded  liability  and  experience  deficiency. 
The  contribution  of  the  employer.  Including 
any  contributions  made  by  employees,  shall 
consist  of  the  payment  currently  Into  the 
plan  or  fund  of — 

(1)  all  current  service  costs; 

(2)  where  the  plan  has  an  Initial  un- 
funded liability,  special  payments  consisting 
of  equal  annual  amounts  sufficient  to  liqui- 
date such  Initial  unfunded  liability  over  a 
term  not  exceeding, 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  initial  unfunded  lia- 
bility existing  on  January  1.  1968,  In  any 
plan  established  before  that  date,  forty  years 
from  that  date,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  initial  unfunded 
liability  restating  from  an  amendment  to 
a  pension  plan  made  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968,  or  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  a  pension  plan  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968,  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  such 
amendment  or  establishment;  and 

(3)  where  the  plan  has  an  experience 
deficiency,  special  payments  consisting  of 
equal  annual  amounts  sufficient  to  liquidate 
such  experience  deficiency  over  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  experience  deficiency  was  determined: 
Provided,  That  the  Commission  may  suspend 
the  special  payments  requirements  or  ex- 
tend the  five-year  period  provided  in  this 
subparagraph  (3)  In  cases  involving  business 
necessity  or  substantial  risk  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  employing  enterprise. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, (1)  the  liquidation  of  Initial  un- 
funded liabilities  or  experience  deflclenclee 
may  be  accelerated  at  any  time,  and  (1) 
where  an  Insured  pension  plan  established 
before  January  1,  1968,  is  funded  by  level 
annual  premiums  to  retirement  age  for  each 
Individual  member  and  benefits  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  insurance  company  to  the  extent 
that  premiums  have  been  paid.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph   (2)  (A)    of   this   subsection. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  1,  1969,  In  the 
case  of  pension  plans  registered  on  or  before 
that  date,  or  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  establishment  of  the  plan  in  other  cases, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  of 
the  person  authorized  by  subsection  (e) 
certifying — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  benefits  in  re- 
spect of  service  tn  the  first  year  during  which 
such  plan  Is  required  to  register  and  the 
rule  for  computing  such  cost  In  subsequent 
years  up  to  the  date  of  the  next  report; 

(2)  the  Initial  unfunded  llablUty,  If  any, 


for  benefits  under  the  pension  plan  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  plan  Is  required  to  be 
registered;   and 

(3)  the  special  pajmients  required  to 
liquidate  such  Initial  unfunded  liability  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 
Where  an  Insured  pension  plan  is  funded 
by  level  annual  premiums  extending  not 
beyond  the  retirement  age  for  each  Individual 
member  and  benefits  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Insurance  company  to  the  extent  that  pre- 
miums have  been  paid,  the  report  required 
by  this  subsection  may  certify  the  adequacy 
of  the  premiums  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  benefits  under  the  plan  in  lieu 
of  the  matters  required  to  be  certified  under 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

(d)  The  administrator  In  respect  of  a 
registered  pension  plan  shall  cause  the  plan 
to  be  reviewed  by  a  person  authorized  by 
subsection  (e)  not  more  than  three  years  af- 
ter registration  and  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  three  years  thereafter  and  the  person 
reviewing  the  plan  shall  prepare  a  report 
certifying — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  In  the  next  succeeding  year 
and  the  rule  for  computing  such  cost  In 
subsequent  years  up  to  the  date  of  the  next 
report: 

(2)  the  surplus  or  the  experience  deficiency 
in  the  pension  plan  after  making  allowance 
for  the  present  value  of  all  special  payments 
required  to  be  made  In  the  future  by  the 
employer  as  determined  by  previous  reports; 
and 

(3)  the  special  payments  which  will 
liquidate  any  such  experience  deficiency  over 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

If  any  such  report  discloses  a  surplus  In  a 
pension  plan,  the  amount  of  any  future  pay- 
ments required  to  be  made  to  the  fund  or 
plan  may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
surplus.  A  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  ad- 
ministrator upon  Its  receipt. 

(e)  The  reports  and  certificates  referred  to 
In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  be  made  by 
an  actuary  certified  by  the  Commission  under 
section  4(c) :  Provided,  That  the  Commission 
may  exempt  any  plan,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
from  the  requirement  that  such  reports  and 
certificates  be  filed  where  the  Commission 
finds  such  filing  to  be  unnecessary. 

(f)  Anything  In  this  section  108  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission  shall  be  filed  on 
behalf  of  a  pension  plan  in  connection  with 
an  application  for  registration  under  this 
title  demonstrating  that  (I)  such  pension 
plan  Is  a  multiemployer  plan  in  which  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  employees  In  the 
Industry  covered  by  the  plan,  either  na- 
tionally or  in  a  particular  region  in  which  a 
substantial  number  of  employees  in  such 
industry  Is  employed,  participate,  and  (11)  no 
single  employer  employs  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  employees  covered  by  the  plan, 
and  (HI)  the  history  and  present  business 
condition  of  the  Industry  make  It  Improbable 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  decrease  In 
employment  In  the  industry  within  the  fore- 
seeable future — 

(I)  the  Commission  may  register  such 
plan  without  regard  to  the  funding  require- 
ments of  section  108  If  such  plan  meets  the 
following  alternative  funding  requirements: 

(1)  annual  payment  Into  the  fund  of  all 
current  service  costs; 

(2)  annual  payment  Into  the  fund  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  at  such  rate 
of  Interest  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe, 
but  not  more  than  6  per  centum  per  annum, 
on  the  unfunded  liability  of  such  fund  at 
the  date  each  such  payment  Is  made; 

(3)  annual  payment  Into  the  fund  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  insurance  premium  for 
such  year  required  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
such  fund  by  section  203  of  title  II  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  In  computing  unfunded  liability  under 
this  subsection  (f ) ,  the  Commission  may  per- 


nilt  a  multiemployer  plan  to  compute  such 
liability  solely  on  the  basis  of  information 
obtained  from  participants  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quirement of  the  plan  under  which  each 
such  participant,  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
forty  and  completing  ten  years  of  continuous 
service,  is  required  to  file  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  plan  notification  of  his  status 
under  the  plan. 

(II)  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 
spprove  alternative  requirements  for  pay- 
ments into  the  fund  other  than  those  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  I  of  this  subsection  (f), 
when,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  such 
standards  will  provide  reasonable  assurance 
of  sufficient  assets  in  the  fund  of  the  multi- 
employer plan  to  provide  for  payment  of 
anticipated  benefits. 

(g)  £:ach  pension  plan  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  registration  under  this  title,  apply 
for  reinsurance  and  pay  the  reinsurance 
premiums  provided  In  title  II. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2(26)  of  this  Act,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  title  I  Insofar  as 
they  are  made  specifically  applicable  to  such 
a  plan  by  section  105  shall  be  deemed  fully 
funded. 

DISCONTINUANCE   OF    PLANS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Upon  complete  termination, 
or  substantial  termination  as  determined  by 
the  Commission,  of  a  pension  plan — 

(1)  All  contributions  by  an  employer,  a  la- 
bor organization,  an  employee  or  other  per- 
son made  after  January  1,  1968,  In  respect  of 
the  deferred  life  annuity  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 107(a)  shall  be  applied  under  the  terms 
of  the  plan — 

(A)  first.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
already  retired  and  begun  to  draw  benefits 
under  the  plan,  or  who,  on  the  date  of  such 
termination,  had  the  right  to  retire  and 
begin  to  draw  such  benefits  Immediately,  to 
provide  the  life  annuities  to  which  such  per- 
sons were  entitled  at  the  date  of  termination 
of  their  employment; 

(B)  second.  In  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  vested  rights  under  the  plan  but  have 
not  reached  retirement  age  and  begun  to 
draw  benefits,  to  provide  the  deferred  life 
annuities  to  which  they  were  entitled  at  the 
date  of  such  termination  of  the  plan;   and 

(C)  third.  In  the  case  of  any  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan,  to  provide  deferred  Ufa 
annuities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  plan  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 

(D)  In  any  case,  the  Commission  may  ap- 
prove payment  of  survivor  benefits  with  pri- 
orities equal  to  those  of  the  employees  or 
former  employees  on  whose  service  such  ben- 
efits are  based. 

(2)  The  employer,  and  the  employees  if 
the  plan  so  provides,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
all  amounts  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
required  to  be  paid  to  meet  the  tests  of 
solvency  prescribed  by  section  108,  up  to  the 
date  of  such  termination,  to  the  Insurer, 
trustee,  or  administrator  of  the  plan. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  assets  of  the  plan  shall 
revert  to  the  employer  until  provision  has 
been  made  for  all  pensions  and  other  benefits 
vested  or  otherwise  payable  under  section 
109  according  to  the  plan  In  respect  of  age 
and  service  up  to  the  date  of  the  discontinu- 
ance to  members  of  the  plan  and  for  all  bene- 
fits to  pensioners  and  their  pension  benefi- 
ciaries In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
plan. 

(b)  Upon  complete  termination,  or  sub- 
stantial termination  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  of  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  the  Interests  of  all  petrtlclpants  in  such 
plan  shall  fully  vest. 

PAYMENTS   TO   BtTRVIVORS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Where  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan  an  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee has  designated  a  person  or  persons  to 


receive  a  benefit  payable  under  the  plan  in 
the  event  of  the  employee's  death — 

(1)  the  employer's  liability  to  provide  the 
benefit  shall  be  discharged  upon  payment  to 
such  person  or  persons  of  the  amount  of  the 
benefit;  and 

(2)  such  person  or  persons  may  upon 
death  of  the  employee  or  former  employee 
enforce  payment  of  the  benefit,  but  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  entitled  to  set  up  any  de- 
fense that  he  could  have  set  up  against  the 
employee  or  former  employee.  As  used  In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "employer"  Includes 
a  trustee  or  Insurer  under  a  pension  or  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan. 

(b)  An  employee  or  former  employee  may 
from  time  to  time  alter  or  revoke  a  designa- 
tion made  under  a  pension  or  profit-sharing- 
retirement  plan,  but  any  such  alteration  or 
revocation  may  be  made  only  in  the  manner 
set  forth  In  the  plan. 

AMENDMENT    TO    INTERNAL    REVENHE    CODE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  qualified 
pension,  etc.  plans)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (J)  as  (k)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (1)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(j)  Pension  and  I>BOFiT-SHARrNG-RETiRE- 
MENT  Plans  to  Which  the  Pension  and 
Welfare  Benefits  Act  of  1967  Applies. — For 
purposes  of  this  part,  any  pension  or  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plan  to  which  title  I  of 
the  Pension  and  Welfare  Benefits  Act  of  1967 
applies,  and  any  trust  forming  a  part  of 
such  plan — 

"(1)  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  during  any  period 
for  which  a  certificate  of  registration  with 
respect  to  such  plan  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Pension  Commission  under  such  title 
is  In  effect  or  an  application  therefor  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  Commission,  and 

"(2)  shall  be  treated  as  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section  during  any  pe- 
riod for  which  such  application  has  not  been 
timely  filed  or  such  certificate  has  been  de- 
nied or  cancelled  by  such  Commission." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  periods  after 
December  31,  1967,  except  that  with  respect 
to  any  pension  plan  established  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  such  amendment  shall  not 
apply  to  any  period  before  the  date  specified 
by  the  Commission  under  section  102(b). 

MINIMUM     WAGE     QUALIFICATION 

Sec.  112.  Contributions  by  an  employer 
to  a  registered  pension  or  profit-sharing-re- 
tirement plan  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  or  to  affect  the  "regular  rate"  as  that 
term  is  used  In  section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

TITLE    II— PENSION    REINSURANCE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
program  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  pension 
reinsurance  progrsim  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "program").  The  program  shall  be 
administered  by,  or  xmder  the  direction  and 
control  of,  the  Commission. 

CONTINGENCY    INSURED    AGAINST    UNDER 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  program  shall  Insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  reinsured  pension  plan  against 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  such  pension  plan  arising  from  sub- 
stantial cessation  of  one  or  more  of  the  op- 
erations carried  on  by  the  contributing 
employer  In  one  or  more  facilities  of  such 
employer  before  funding  of  the  unfunded 
liabilities  of  the  fund. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  of  a  rein- 
sured pension  plan  shall  be  Insured  under 
the  program  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
rights  do  not  exceed — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly 
retirement  or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  50  per  centum 
of   the   average   monthly  wage   he  received 


from  the  contributing  employer  in  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  registration  date  of  the 
plan  for  which  his  earnings  were  the  great- 
est, or  $500  per  month; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the 
family,  of  the  employee,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
right  to  a  lump  sum  survivor  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  an  employee,  an 
amount  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  ( 1 ) . 

In  the  case  of  a  periodic  benefit  which  1b 
paid  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  such  benefit  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(c)  If  a  registered  pension  plan  has  not 
been  registered  under  title  I  for  each  of  at 
least  the  five  years  preceding  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  insured  against, 
the  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  not  be  In- 
sured: Provided,  That  the  Commission  may, 
in  its  discretion,  credit  against  the  five  year 
requirement  of  section  202(c)  one  or  more 
years  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
for  any  pension  plan  which,  diirlng  such 
prior  years,  would  have  satisfied  the  registra- 
tion requirements  of  title  I  had  this  Act 
been  In  effect. 

PREMIUM    FOR    PARTICIPATION    IN     PROGRAM 

Sec  203.  (a)  Each  registered  pension  plan 
shall  pay  an  annual  premium  for  reinsur- 
ance under  the  program  upon  payment  of 
such  annual  premium  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Commission.  Premium  rates  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  be  uniform 
for  all  pension  funds  Insured  by  the  program 
and  shall  be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the 
unfunded  liability  to  each  Insured  pension 
fund.  The  premium  rates  may  be  changed 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Commission,  when 
the  Commission  determines  changes  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  give  effect  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  premium  rate  exceed  1  per  centum  for 
each  dollar  of  unfunded  liability.  Premiums 
under  this  title  shall  be  payable  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968,  or,  for  plans  adopted  after  that 
date,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  plans. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  on  rate  of  premium 
established  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  other 
reasons,  it  Is  not  feasible  to  Instire  against 
loss  of  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  of  reinsured 
pension  plans,  then  the  Commission  shall 
Insure  the  rights  of  beneficiaries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  order  of  priorities — 

First:  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insiued  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension  plan, 
and  Individuals  who  have  attained  normal 
retirement  age  or  If  no  normal  retirement  age 
Is  fixed  have  reached  the  age  when  an  unre- 
duced old-age  benefit  Is  payable  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
and  who  are  eligible,  upon  retirement,  for 
retirement  benefits  under  the  pension  plan; 

Second:  Individuals  who,  at  such  time, 
have  attained  the  age  for  early  retirement 
and  who  are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement, 
to  early  retirement  benefits  under  the  pen- 
sion plan;  or.  If  the  pension  plan  does  not 
provide  for  early  retirement.  Individuals  who, 
at  such  time,  have  attained  age  sixty  and 
who,  under  such  pension  plan,  are  eligible 
for  benefits  upon  retirement; 

Third:  In  addition  to  Individuals  described 
In  the  above  priorities,  such  other  Individ- 
uals as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Participation  in  the  program  by  a 
pension  plan  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Com- 
mission up>on  failure,  after  such  reasonable 
period  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  of 
such  pension  fund  to  make  payment  of 
premiums  due  for  participation  In  the 
program. 

REVOLVING   FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  Into  which  all  amounts 
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paid  Into  the  program  as  premlunia  shall  be 
deposited  and  from  which  all  lia  )lUtle8  In- 
curred under  the  program  shall  be  paid. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  such  amou:its  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  deposit  Into  th«  revolving 
fund,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  program. 
Moneys  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  shall 
bear  a  rate  of  interest  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  ec  ual  to  the 
average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  as  of  the  period 
such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Su(h  moneys 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  CommiEslon  from 
premiums  paid  into  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  in  the  revolving  fupd  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shjall  be  In- 
vested m  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United  States. 

TITLE  m— PENSION  PORTAprLITY 
PROGRAM  I 

ACCEPTANCE    OF    DEPOSITS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  bd  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  a  system  t>f  pension 
portability  should  be  establish*!  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  facilitate  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  credits  between!  registered 
pension  or  proflt-sharlng-retlreaent  plans 
having  similar  benefit  features  anil  actuarial 
assumptions.  Nothing  in  this  title  nor  In 
the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Cf)mmlBslon 
hereunder  shall  be  construed  to  riqulre  par- 
ticipation In  such  portability  syptem  by  a 
plan  as  a  condition  of  registration  under 
this  Act.  j 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected, in  accordance  with  regulitlona  pre- 
scribed by  It,  to  receive  amounts)  which  are 
transferred  to  It  from  a  reglstertd  pension 
or  profit-sharing  retirement  plan  land  which 
are  m  settlement  of  sm  Indlvldijal's  rights 
under  the  plan  when  such  Individual  Is  sep- 
arated from  employment  covered  iy  the  plan 
before  the  time  prescribed  for;  payments 
under  the  plan  to  such  Individual  or  to  his 
beneficiaries. 

SPECIAL  rmat 

Sec.  302.  Amounts  received  by  tne  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  301  snail  be  de- 
posited In  a  special  fund  which  shaju  be  estab- 
lished by  It  for  the  purposes  of  thl^  title.  The 
amounts  In  the  fund  which  are  not  needed  to 
meet  current  withdrawals  shall  be  Invested  as 
provided  under  regulations  prescrjoed  by  the 
Commission. 

tNDXVnjUAL     ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  303.  There  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  in  account 
for  each  individual  with  respect  t^  whom  the 
Commission  receives  amounts  Under  this 
title.  The  amount  credited  to  each  such  ac- 
count shall  be  adjusted  at  the  tlpies  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  such  regulations  to 
reflect  earnings  of  the  special  f  un4  and  trans- 
fers from  the  special  fund  for  cbsts  of  ad- 
ministration. I 

PATMENTS    from   INDrvIDtJAL   A<iC0UNTS 

Sec.  304.  Amounts  credited  to  tihe  account 
of  any  Indlvldtoal  under  this  title  may.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  be  paid  by  the  Comeilsslon — 

( 1 )  to  a  registered  plan,  if  sucl)  individual 
becomes  an  employee  covered  bji  such  plan 
and  If  such  plan  has  benefit  features  and 
actuarial  assumptions  similar  to  those  of  the 
plan  from  which  such  amount  w4s  originally 
transferred,  or  ' 

(2)  to  such  Individual  or  his  f  .^neflclarles, 
U  he  dlea  or  reaches  the  age  of  U.  ty-flve. 
Payments  under  this  section  sh4ll  be  made 
at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  In  such 
amounts  In  a  lump  sum  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  determined  under  such  regulations.  The 
amount  of  any  periodic  payments  shall  be 
determined  on  an  actuarial  basU. 

COar    OF    AD»«Dn8T«ATION 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  out  of  the  special  fund  established 


pursuant  to  section  302  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay  the 
costs  of  administration  of  this  title. 

EFFECXrVE    DATE 

Sec.  306.  No  amount  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  301 
of  this  title  before  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

technical   assistance 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  are  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers,  trade  unions, 
and  administrators  of  pension  and  profit- 
sharing-retirement  plans  In  their  efforts  to 
provide  greater  retirement  protection  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  separated  from  employ- 
ment covered  under  such  plans.  Such  as- 
sistance may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to 
(1)  the  development  of  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments between  plans  In  the  same  Industry 
or  area,  and  (2)  the  development  of  special 
arrangements  for  portability  of  credits  with- 
in a  particular  industry  or  area. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EMPLOYEES'  BENEFIT  FUNDS 

Sec.  401.  Every  employees'  benefit  fund  es- 
tablished to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  an  employees'  benefit  plan  shall  be 
established  pursuant  to  a  duly  executed  trust 
agreement  which  shall  set  forth  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  such  fund  Is  estab- 
lished and  the  detadled  basis  on  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  Into  and  out  of  such 
fund. 

Sec.  402.  Moneys  in  an  employees'  benefit 
fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  paying 
to  employees  or  their  families,  dependents, 
or  beneficiaries  the  benefits  for  which  It  was 
established,  and  for  defraying  the  reasonable 
costs  of  administration  of  such  fund.  None 
of  the  assets  of  an  employees'  benefit  fund 
shall  be  held,  deposited,  or  Invested  outside 
the  United  States  unless  the  Indicia  of  own- 
ership remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
United  States  district  covirt.  Any  such  as- 
sets remaining  upon  dissolution  or  termina- 
tion of  the  fund  shall,  after  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  rights  of  all  beneficiaries  to 
benefits  accrued  to  the  date  of  dissolution  or 
termination,  be  distributed  ratably  to  the 
beneficiaries  thereof  or.  If  the  trust  agree- 
ment so  provides,  to  the  contributors 
thereto:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  a  reg- 
istered pension  or  profit-sharing  retirement 
plan,  such  distribution  shall  be  subject  to 
the  reqxxlrements  of  the  previous  titles  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  The  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  employees'  bene- 
fit fund  shall  cause  an  Independent  audit  to 
be  made  of  the  fund  annually,  and  shall 
make  the  results  thereof  available  for  In- 
spection by  Interested  persons  at  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  fund  and  at  such  other 
places  as  may  be  designated  in  the  agreement 
or  Instrument  pursuant  to  which  the  fund 
Is  established. 

Sec.  404.  No  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  an  employer  or  aseociatlon  of 
employers  or  a  lalwr  organization,  which  is  a 
party  to  any  agreement  establishing  or  relat- 
ing to  an  employee's  benefit  fund,  shall  re- 
ceive or  accept,  directly  c»  Indirectly,  whether 
through  a  corporation  or  other  entity  owned 
or  controlled  In  any  substantial  degree  by 
such  person  or  otherwise,  any  payment,  loan, 
pledge,  hypothecation,  assignment,  or  other 
transfer  out  of  the  assets  of  such  fund  (other 
than  benefits  to  which  such  person  is  en- 
titled as  an  employee),  except  that  If  such 
person  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  fund, 
reasonable  fees  or  expenses  of  attending 
meetings  In  connection  with  the  business 
thereof  may  be  paid  from  the  fund  to  any 
officer  or  employee  attending  such  meetings 
in  an  official  capacity.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  purchase  by  a 
profit-sharing  retirement  plan  or  other 
profit  sharing  plan.  In  the  ordinary  course  at 


business,  of  the  securities  or  Indebtedness  of 
any  corporation  or  other  business  entity  em- 
ploying directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  or 
parent  entity  a  substantial  number  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  fund. 

Sec.  405.  All  Investments  and  deposits  of 
the  funds  of  an  employees"  benefit  fund  and 
all  loans  made  out  of  any  such  fund  shall  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  fund  or  its  nominee, 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  fund,  no 
trustee  or  administrator  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  no  employer  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  and  no  labor  organization,  or 
officer  or  employee  thereof  shall  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  accept  or  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  any  fee,  brokerage,  commission,  gift, 
or  other  consideration  for  or  on  account  of 
any  loan,  deposit,  purchase,  sale  payment  or 
exchange  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  fund. 

Sec.  406.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  a  bank,  trust  company, 
or  insurance  company  which  is  subject  to 
examination  and  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  a  State  government,  nor  to 
the  employees  or  representatives,  acting  in  an 
authorized  capacity,  of  such  a  bank,  trust 
company,  or  Insurance  company,  nor  to  the 
assets  owned  or  held  by  such  a  bank,  trust 
company,  or  insurance  company.  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  exempt  from  the 
coverage  of  this  title  any  person  other  than 
such  a  bank,  trust  company.  Insurance  com- 
pany, or  their  employees  or  representatives, 
acting  In  an  authorized  capacity.  Issuing  In- 
structions or  otherwise  dealing  with  such 
a  bank,  trust  company,  or  Insurance  company 
m  connection  with  an  employees'  benefit 
fund. 

TITLE  V — ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  501.  Whenever  the  Commission— 

(1)  determines.  In  the  case  of  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing-retirement  plan  required  to 
be  registered  under  title  I,  that  no  applica- 
tion for  registration  has  been  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  102(a),  or 

(2)  Issues  an  order  under  section  102(e) 
denying  or  canceling  the  certificate  of  reg- 
istration of  a  pension  or  proflt-sharlng-re- 
tlrement  plan, 

the  Commission  may  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties,  or  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
an  order  requiring  the  employer  or  other  per- 
son responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  to  comply  with  such  requirementg 
of  title  I  as  will  qualify  such  plan  for  reg- 
istration under  title  I. 

Sec.  502.  Whenever  the  Commission  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  em- 
ployees' benefit  fund  Is  being  or  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  violation  of  the  requlremento 
of  title  rv,  the  Commission  may  petition  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  an  order  (1)  requiring  return  to 
such  fund  of  assets  transferred  from  such 
fund  In  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such 
title  (2)  requiring  payment  of  benefits  denied 
to  any  beneficiary  In  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  title,  and  (3)  restraining  con- 
duct in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  such 
title  by  any  person  performing  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  such 
fund. 

Sec.  603.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  petition 
pursuant  to  section  501  or  502,  the  district 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  possession  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan  or  fund  which  is  the  subject  of  the  peti- 
tion and  to  administer  them  until  such  time 
as  the  violations  of  law  alleged  in  such  peti- 
tion no  longer  exist. 

Sec.  504.  Suits  by  persons  entitled,  or  who 
may  become  entitled,  to  benefits  from  em- 
ployees' benefit  funds  or  plans  may  be 
brought  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  pwtles,  or 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  and  without  regard 
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to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  (1)  against 
any  such  fund  or  plan  to  recover  benefits 
required  to  be  paid  from  an  employees'  bene- 
fit fund  or  plan  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  pursuant  to  which  such  fund  or 
plan  is  established  or  other  constituent  in- 
strument; or  (2)  on  behalf  of  and  in  the 
name  of  an  employees'  benefit  fund  against 
any  person  who  shall  have  transferred  or 
received  any  of  the  assets  of  such  fund  in 
violation  of  any  such  agreement  or  of  the 
requirements  of  title  IV. 

Sec.  505.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23.  1932  (29  U3.C.  101-115) 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  suits 
brought  under  this  title. 

Sec.  506.  Suits  by  an  administrator  of  a 
pension  plan,  a  profit-sharing-retirement 
plan,  or  an  employees'  benefit  fund,  to  re- 
view any  final  order  of  the  Commission,  to 
restrain  the  Commission  from  taking  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  to  compel  action  required  under  this  Act, 
may  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  plan  or 
fund  m  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  fund  has  its 
principal  office,  or  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  507.  In  any  case  In  which  a  trust 
agreement  relating  to  a  fund  subject  to  this 
Act  contcdns  a  provision  stating  that  It  shall 
be  construed  under  the  law  of  a  particular 
State,  such  provision  shall  be  controlling  In 
any  suit  arising  under  this  Act  for  breach 
of  any  agreement  or  trust  relating  to  an  em- 
ployees' benefit  fund. 

Sec.  508.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  nullify  any  provision  of  any  State 
or  Federal  law  not  In  direct  conflict  with  a 
provision  of  this  Act.  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  Einy  person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected. 

The  statement,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
explanatort   notes   concerning   principal 

Provisions  of  the  Pension  and  Employee 

Benefit  Act 

definitions 

The  definitions,  as  well  as  title  I  of  the  bill, 
follow  the  general  format,  after  extensive 
revision,  of  the  Pension  Beneflts  Act,  1965, 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  While 
the  language  of  that  Act  obviously  required 
substantial  re-worklng  to  fit  within  the  spe- 
cial framework  of  United  States  law  and 
the  different  pattern  of  United  States  pension 
plans,  nevertheless  the  general  outlines  of 
the  Ontario  Act  may  be  useful,  as  a  statute 
in  pari  materia,  In  interpreting  this  bill.  The 
full  text  of  the  Ontario  Act,  as  well  as  its 
Interpretative  regulations  and  an  explana- 
tory statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  are  set  forth  in  Private  Pension 
Plans,  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee 89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  6-21   (1966). 

The  term  "Commission"  (section  2(2)) 
refers  to  a  new  agency,  the  United  States 
Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Com- 
mission, which  woxild  be  established  under 
section  3  and  would  be  given  enforcement 
Jurisdiction  over  all  provisions  of  this  Act, 
as  well  as  over  other  existing  laws  dealing 
with  employee  benefit  plans  which  are  now 
administered  by  other  agencies. 

The  terms  "employee  benefit  plan"  and 
"employee  benefit  fund"  are  used  only  In 
title  IV  and  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
title  V.  Title  rv  does  not  regulate  employee 
benefit  plans  which  do  not  provide  for  bene- 
fits through  the  medium  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund.  Only  one  section  of  the  Act 
in  any  way  affects  an  employee  benefit  plan 
without  a  fund,  and  that  Is  section  604, 


which  permits  suits  by  private  parties  for 
breach  of  an  agreement  relating  to  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

The  "commerce"  language  (section  2(9)  ) 
is  intended  to  reach  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Constitutional  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  subject  to  the  specific  exemptions 
and  exclusions  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  term  "pension  plan"  (section  2(13)) 
does  not  Include  a  plan  meeting  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "profit-sharing-retirement  plan" 
(section  2(25)).  Profit-sharing-retirement 
plans  are  dealt  with  separately  In  the  bill. 
To  the  extent  that  a  deferred  profit  sharing 
plan  does  not  meet  the  terms  of  the  defini- 
tion set  forth  in  section  2(25),  however,  It 
could  nevertheless  be  considered  a  pension 
plan  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
applicable  to  such  plans.  A  regular  profit- 
sharing  plan,  however,  as  distinguished  from 
a  profit-sharing-retirement  plan,  ordinarily 
would  not  fall  within  either  definition  and 
would  not  be  covered  by  title  I,  because  no 
retirement  benefits  would  be  provided. 

The  term  "reinsured  pension  plan"  (section 
2(14)),  which  is  used  in  title  II.  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  misnomer,  as  the  program  pro- 
vided under  title  II  Is  really  an  insurance, 
rather  than  a  "reinsurance",  program,  except 
In  cases  involving  plans  funded  originally 
through  the  medium  of  an  Insurance  con- 
tract. Note  also  that,  while  plans  are  re- 
quired to  pay  premiums  from  the  first  day  of 
coverage  under  the  Act,  they  do  not  become 
effectively  "reinsured"  until  5  years  have  ex- 
pired. Note  further  that  an  amendment  to  a 
plan  resulting  In  a  substantial  increase  In 
unfunded  liability  may  be  deemed  a  new 
"plan"  for  reinsurance  purposes. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

The  Commission  established  by  section  3 
would  be  an  Independent  agency  organized 
on  the  SEC  pattern.  The  language  of  section 
3(a)  Is  similar  to  the  language  establishing 
the  SEC.  The  general  Intent  of  the  bill  Is 
to  centralize  all  federal  regulation  relating  to 
employee  benefit  plans  In  a  single  agency, 
thereby  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  re- 
lieving plan  administrators  of  the  burden  of 
multiple-agency  regulation  and  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  multiple  applications,  multiple 
Inspections,  and  overlapping  Jurisdictions. 
It  Is  understood,  however,  that  not  all  as- 
pects of  this  field  can  be  so  consolidated. 
The  SEC  will  continue  to  have  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  securities  laws,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  other  agencies  will  continue 
to  regulate  banks.  Section  4(b)(1)  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  attempts  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation by  allowing  the  Commission  to  dele- 
gate Its  functions  In  certain  cases  to  other 
agencies  which  would  be  Inspecting  banks 
in  any  event. 

Section  4(c)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  license  persons  performing 
actuarial  services  and  certifications  under  the 
bin.  Despite  the  rather  extended  series  of 
definitions  in  section  2  and  rather  technical 
statement  of  funding  and  vesting  require- 
ments In  title  I,  a  great  deal  will  Inevitably 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  actuarial  deter- 
minations. It  would  be  Impossible  to  regu- 
late actuarial  assumptions  such  as  life  ex- 
pectancy and  rate  of  labor  turnover  by 
setting  forth  requirements  In  statutory  form. 
The  only  viable  approach,  therefore.  Is  to 
regulate  to  some  extent  the  persons  compe- 
tent to  make  certifications  based  on  such 
assumptions.  The  long-term  accuracy  of 
actuarial  assumptions  and  certifications, 
however.  Is  subject  to  a  check  under  section 
108(b)  (3),  which  requires  that  an  actuarial 
error  resulting  In  an  experience  deficiency 
would  need  to  be  corrected  and  funded  over 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  any 
other  unfunded  liability. 

Section  6(a)  transfers  to  the  Commission 
the  administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Ideally,  that  Act 
should  be  consolidated  with  and  made  a  part 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  no  doubt 
such  would  be  the  case  In  the  long  run.    As 


an  Interim  matter,  however.  Section  103  does 
permit  the  Commission  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  two  Acts  Into 
a  single  report  form. 

Section  6(c)  should  be  read  together  with 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  title  V.  While 
title  V  permits  Institution  of  legal  proceed- 
ings in  any  of  the  United  States  District 
Courts,  there  are  often  problems  of  obtaining 
service  of  process  upon  all  the  necessary 
parties.  The  Administration  bill  (S.  1024) 
would  permit  an  action  in  any  United  States 
District  Court  and  then  allow  the  court's 
process  to  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  Its 
district — Indeed,  nationwide.  The  result 
would  be  that  anyone  could  be  made  to 
respond  anywhere,  subject  to  a  later  motion 
to  transfer  the  case  to  a  more  convenient 
forum.  Section  6(c)  of  my  bill  would  per- 
mit an  action  to  be  brought  against  a  plan 
or  person  In  only  one  district  outside  his 
home  district,  and  that  would  be  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  service  of  process  could 
always  be  made  upon  the  necessary  parties 
merely  by  serving  the  Commission  as  statu- 
tory agent. 

FUNDING   AND   VESTING 

As  Indicated  above,  this  title  uses  the 
Ontario  Pension  Benefits  Act  as  a  general 
model  (see  comments  on  definitions,  above). 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  enforcement 
provisions  relating  to  title  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  In  ihis  title  but  rather  are 
placed  in  title  V,  along  with  all  other  en- 
forcement provisions  under  the  Act.  En- 
forcement of  title  I  is  not  based  on  the 
typical  device  of  an  administrative  hearing 
followed  by  review  In  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  Commission's  findings  would  be 
final  and  binding.  Rather,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  in  any  case  in  which,  for 
example,  registration  Is  denied,  to  bring  an 
action  In  a  District  Court  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  registration  requirements 
of  the  Act,  and  the  Commission  would  have 
to  prove  Its  case  de  novo.  In  addition,  any 
person  aggrieved  by  an  action  of  the  Com- 
mission, as,  for  example,  in  a  case  in  which 
registration  is  denied,  would  not  be  required 
to  wait  for  the  Commission  to  seek  enforce- 
ment but  could  bring  an  action  in  a  District 
Court  Immediately  to  review  the  Commis- 
sion's action.  Thus,  maximal  Judicial  re- 
view is  provided. 

The  notice  requirements  of  section  106(a) 
require  not  only  that  each  participant  re- 
ceive an  explanation  of  iiis  rights  under  a 
plan,  but  also  that  an  employee  leaving 
his  Job  with  a  vested  Interest  in  a  pension 
must  receive  a  certificate  telling  him  what 
kind  of  a  right  he  has,  so  that,  years  later 
when  he  reaches  retirement  age,  he  will  know 
precisely  what  he   can  expect. 

The  vesting  provisions  of  section  107  re- 
quire either  full  vesting  of  a  non-forfeitable 
pension  right  after  15  years  of  service,  or  50% 
vesting  after  10  years  and  full  vesting  after 
20  years,  in  each  case  subject  to  attaining 
the  age  of  45.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
provision  does  apply  retroactively  to  service 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  as  the  initial  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
makes  its  requirements  applicable  only  "In 
respect  of  service  on  or  after  January  1,  1968." 
Indeed,  even  If  a  plan  increases  Its  benefits, 
the  required  vesting  would  only  apply  to 
service  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase, 
though  the  plan  would  be  permitted,  of 
course,  to  vest  the  Increase  retroactively.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  ""full  pension 
benefits"  which  must  be  vested  In  the  stipu- 
lated time  are  those  based  upon  service  up 
to  the  vesting  date;  additional  beneflts  could 
then  be  added  In  respect  of  further  service 
after  the  vesting  date. 

The  funding  provisions  of  section  108  are 
basically  40  year  funding  for  old  plans,  and 
30  year  funding  for  new  plans  or  new 
amendments.  Thus,  a  plan  starting  out  anew 
with  an  initial  unfunded  liability  based  upon 
pMt  credited  service  occurring  prior  to  the 
effective   date   of   the    plan    would   be    re- 
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quired  to  pay  Into  the  plan  sufflcienti  money 
to  cover  c\irrent  service  costs  plus  sv  fflclent 
additional  moneys  to  amortize  the  Initial 
unfunded  UabUlty  over  30  years.  But  In  any 
case  In  which  the  estimate  of  thd  sums 
necessary  to  achieve  such  30-year  funding  Is 
In  error  and  an  "experience  deficieniy"  de- 
velops, the  deficiency  must  be  made  ip  In  5 
years,  subject  to  the  hardship  pro'^lso  set 
forth  In  section  108(b)  (3) . 

In  the  case  of  multiemployer  plani  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  108(f) .  al- 
ternative funding  requirements  ane  pro- 
vided. In  recognition  of  the  fact  thit  such 
plans  tend  to  be  more  stable  and  1^  sus- 
ceptible to  termination.  Section  idsff)  Is 
designed  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of 
such  Indiistrles  as  the  apparel  and  (Jothlng 
Industries,  where,  because  the  planjs'  con- 
tinuance does  not  depend  on  the  contbiuance 
of  any  partlculstf  employer,  full  funding  need 
not  be  achieved  as  rapidly.  Even  so^  It  has 
been  suggested  that  an  additional  Alterna- 
tive funding  arrangement  In  such  Industries 
may  be  warranted,  requiring  that  in  such 
plans,  for  example : 

(A)  The  projected  Income  throughjout  the 
ensuing  10-year  period,  based  on  ^pected 
contributions  at  contribution  rate^  stipu- 
lated In  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, plus  expected  interest,  shall  be  at 
least  as  great  as  the  projected  expanses  of 
the  plan,  provided  that  such  plan  |(i)  has 
been  in  existence  and  has  paid  benefits  for 
at  least  10  years  prior  to  the  registritlon  of 
the  plan,  and  (11)  has  retired  at  lea^t  5  per 
centum  of  the  employees  covered  by  tjhe  plan 
at  the  time  of  registration  and  thareafter; 
and  I 

(B)  The  calculation  of  the  projections 
under  paragraph  (A)  above  shall  hje  based 
on  the  following  numbers  of  employees: 
(1)  employees  who  may  be  anticipated  to  re- 
ceive retirement  payments  during  tpe  suc- 
ceeding 10  years,  Including  those  already  on 
the  retirement  rolls;  and  (2)  employees  who 
within  one  year  prior  to  acquiring  vested 
rights  hereunder  notify  the  plan  administra- 
tor in  writing  of  their  expectation  tolacquire 
such  rights  under  the  plan  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  viability  and  soundness  of  su<jh  addi- 
tional alternatives,  along  with  sucli  others 
as  may  be  proposed,  are  certainly  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  j 

Sections  111  and  112  would  have  tie  effect 
of  consoUdating  within  the  Commission  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  principal  existing;  reg\Ua- 
tory  laws  concerning  pension  plans— ttax  and 
minimum  wage  qualification.  It  Isl  under- 
stood that  Jurisdiction  over  sectloq  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been  Jealously 
guarded  by  the  Treasury.  Nevertheless,  sec- 
tion HI  recognizes  that  the  Treasilry  may 
have  conflicting  policy  consideration^:  on  the 
one  hand,  it  seeks  to  Implement  thie  policy 
of  encouraging  pension  plans,  whicji  Is  In- 
herent in  section  401  of  the  Code,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  the  Treasury  is  legltlmaHely  con- 
cerned with  maximization  of  revenile.  The 
transfer  of  section  401's  enforcement  to  the 
Commission  would  ensure  that  thalj  section 
will  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  mos«  sympa- 
thetic to  the  growth  and  soundness  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

REINSXTRANCZ 

This  feature  of  the  bill  is  based  in  part  on 
a  measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Hartke  In  the 
89th  Congress.  The  two  major  differences 
between  this  title  and  that  bill  Is  that  this 
bill  does  not  Insure  tigalnst  loss  of  ^lan  as- 
sets through  bad  Investments,  and  it  does 
undertake  to  insure  pension  plans  without 
regulating  them.  Instead,  this  titl«i  insures 
against  one  contingency  only — ten^ilnatlon 
of  the  employing  enterprise  before  fUll  fund- 
ing— and  Insurance  applies  only  to  plans 
meeting  the  vesUng  and  funding  standards 
of  title  I.  and  then  only  after  5  yearsj  compli- 
ance. The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Hartke 
last  year  made  reinsurance  a  conctitlon  of 
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tax  qualification,  while  this  bill  makes  rein- 
surance a  mandatory  requirement,  under  sec- 
tion 203(a),  as  well  as  a  condition  of  regis- 
tration under  section  108(g). 

PORTABHJTY 

The  portability  program  under  title  HI  is 
completely  voluntary,  and  section  301(a)  sets 
forth  a  specific  declaration  of  policy  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission  from  making  par- 
ticipation in  the  portability  program  a  condi- 
tion of  registration  under  title  I.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  portability  clearing  house,  however, 
may  be  a  useful  service  to  those  organiza- 
tions which  have  already  begun  to  seek  ways 
of  developing  reciprocal  credit  systems.  Cer- 
tain labor  organizations,  particularly  In  the 
building  trades,  have  pension  plans  In  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  with  similar  bene- 
fit and  funding  features,  and  have  sought 
to  establish  reciprocity  systems  between  such 
regional  plans.  The  existence  of  a  central 
pension  credit  clearing  house  may  be  a  use- 
ful accommodation  and  catalyst  for  such 
reciprocity  arrangements. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  EMPLOYEES"  BENETIT  FONDS 

Title  IV  deals  with  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems as  are  dealt  with  In  the  Administration 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Yarborough, 
S,  1024.  and  Mr.  Perkins,  H.R.  5741.  There 
are  a  number  of  significant  differences,  how- 
ever. 

Section  401  requires  that  If  there  is  a  fund, 
it  must  be  established  pursuant  to  a  duly 
executed  trust  agreement,  thus.  In  effect, 
producing  substantially  the  same  effect  as  is 
accomplished  by  the  Administration's  bill, 
which  clothes  the  administrators  of  such 
funds  with  the  responsibilities  of  "fiduci- 
aries." 

The  basic  difference  here  is  that  estab- 
lishes the  familiar  standard  of  "a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence"  and  then  turns  the 
Interpretation  of  that  term  over  to  the 
Federal  courts  exclusively.  (Sections  14(a) 
and  9) .  The  result  of  those  provisions  of 
the  Administration  bill  would  seem  to  be 
to  wipe  out  the  vast  body  of  State  case  law 
on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, except  to  the  extent  that  It  is 
Incorporated  into  the  development  of  federal 
case  law  on  the  subject.  Such  a  develop- 
ment of  a  federal  case  law  of  trusts,  how- 
ever, will  only  occur  after  many  years,  as 
the  cases  arise  one  by  one  in  the  federal 
courts.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be 
considerable  uncertainty  among  trustees  as 
to  what  the  law  really  Is.  Such  uncertainty 
for  an  extended  period  may  well  be  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  fed- 
eral fiduciary  standards. 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  this  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  a  more  moderate  approach.  In- 
sofar as  trust  agreements  contain  "choice  of 
law"  provisions  designating  the  trust  law 
of  a  particular  state  as  applicable,  such 
provisions  are  required  to  be  honored,  pur- 
suant to  section  507.  If  no  such  "choice  of 
law"  provisions  is  Included  in  the  trust 
agreement,  then  the  federal  courts  would 
apply  federal  law.  Under  this  system,  cer- 
tainty would  be  preserved  for  those  trustees 
who  require  it — typically  banks  and  trust 
companies — while  the  development  of  fed- 
eral trust  law  would  proceed  in  those  cases 
where  no  specific  State  law  is  spelled  out. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  Administration 
bill  again  attaches  no  Importance  to  the  his- 
torical development  of  trust  law,  in  that  it 
provides,  In  section  14(k),  that  no  "exculpa- 
tory provision"  shall  relieve  any  fiduciary 
from  any  of  his  responsibilities.  Of  course, 
the  law  of  trusts,  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
cases  down  through  the  centuries,  has  de- 
veloped various  standards  for  enforcing  or 
nullifying  such  "exculpatory  clauses,"  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances.  For  exam- 
ple, in  many  pension  trusts,  responsibility 
Is  divided  between  the  trustee  (often  a  bank 
or  trust  company)  and  a  labor-manage- 
ment "Committee,"  which  typically  Is  given 


power  to  "Instruct"  the  trustee  as  to  certain 
matters.  Typically,  a  trust  company  or  bank 
simply  will  not  accept  app>ointment  as  a 
trustee  under  these  circumstances  unless 
the  trust  agreement  provides  that  the  Bank 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  action 
taken  in  reliance  on  Instructions  from  the 
"Committee"  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
Is  this  an  illegal  "exculpatory  clause"  under 
the  Administration  bill?  It  seems  likely.  Nor 
can  all  such  problems  be  spelled  out  in  the 
statute.  The  answer,  once  again,  is  to  leave 
such  matters  to  development  through  the 
case  law,  and  to  preserve  what  certainly  we 
already  have  by  allowing  existing  case  law 
to  continue  in  existence  where  it  is  specifical- 
ly made  applicable  under  the  terms  of  the 
trust  agreement. 

The  "conflict  of  interest"  provisions  of 
this  bin  and  the  Administration  bill  are 
quite  similar.  As  indicated  above,  title  IV 
applies  only  to  funds,  not  to  plans  without 
funds — I.e.,  those  whose  benefits  are  payable 
solely  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  em- 
ployer. A  principal  difference  between  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  administration 
bill  concerns  the  prohibition  against  being 
on  two  payrolls  at  once.  The  administration 
bill,  like  this  bill,  prohibits  fiduciaries  from 
receiving  any  assets  out  of  the  fund,  except 
as  regular  benefits.  The  administration  bill 
attempts  to  accomplish  this  first,  by  stating 
that  the  moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be  used 
"for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose"  of 
providing  benefits  and  defraying  "reason- 
able costs  of  administering  the  plan."  (Sec- 
tion 14(c)).  The  Administration  bill  also 
prohibits  the  making  of  loans  from  the  fund 
to  any  fiduciary  (Section  14(f)).  and  pro- 
hibits a  fiduciary  from  dealing  with  the 
fund  in  his  own  account  (section  14(e)  (3) ). 
These  provisions  will  probably  cover  most 
conflict  of  Interest  situation,  unless  a  dis- 
honest person  Is  quite  clever.  The  trouble 
is  that  recent  hearings  have  shown  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  Ingenious  schemes 
for  siphoning  off  pension  funds,  and  a  bill 
such  as  this  ought  to  be  drafted  with  such 
ingenious  schemes  in  mind. 

The  administration  concentrates  on  the 
possible  misdeeds  of  the  fiduciary — the  trus- 
tee himself,  while  my  bill  concentrates  on 
the  representatives  of  the  employer  or  the 
union.  My  bill  controls  the  actions  of  the 
truly  independent  trustee  only  by  application 
of  the  law  of  trusts,  without  attempting  to 
spell  out  every  detail  of  that  law  as  it  exists 
in  the  cases,  but  my  bill  does  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  representatives  of  the  employer  or 
the  union  from  siphoning  off  fund  assets  to 
their  own  use,  and  this  is  done  in  much  more 
comprehensive  language  than  that  used  In 
the  administration  bill  (section  404). 

One  other  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  relates  to  payroll  padding.  Last  year's 
Investigations  Subcommittee  hearings  dis- 
closed that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
depleting  a  fund  was  to  permit  an  officer  of 
the  employer  or  the  union  to  draw  a  salary 
from  both  the  fund  and  the  employer  or 
union,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  theory  of 
my  bill  is  that  if  a  union  officer  is  serving 
as  a  trustee  and  still  drawing  his  salary  from 
the  union,  he  may  not  also  draw  a  salary 
from  the  fund  Itself — though  he  may  receive 
expense  money  and  a  reasonable  fee  for  at- 
tending fund  meetings,  and  the  same  pro- 
hibition is  applied  to  management  officers. 
(Section  404).  The  Administration  bill  al- 
lows such  officers  to  be  on  both  payrolls  at 
once,  but  Instead  limits  fiduciaries  to  "rea- 
sonable compensation".  Such  a  provision 
may  well  get  the  Labor  Department  into  the 
business  of  passing  on  the  reasonableness  of 
every  fee  paid  to  every  trustee  In  the  Nation, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  necessary 
nor  wise.  I  would  rather  focus  on  those  sal- 
aries which  are  paid  in  the  true  conflict  of 
interest  situation,  and.  when  it  comes  to  the 
hiring  of  the  truly  independent  trustee  In  a 
truly  arms-length  business  situation,  rely  on 
the  ordinary  law  of  trusts. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


Title  V  contains  enforcement  provisions 
covering  the  whole  bill.  These  provisions 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  notes 
under  section  6  (service  of  process)  and  Title 
I  (Judicial  review  of  Commission  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  funding  and  vesting). 
Basically,  section  501  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  sue  to  enforce  title  I,  and  section  502 
permits  the  Commission  to  sue  to  enforce 
title  IV.  Section  503  authorizes  the  Court  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  where  necessary.  In  either 
case.  Section  504  provides  a  private  remedy 
in  case  of  violation  of  title  IV  or  in  case  of 
violation  of  any  provision  of  a  plan.  The 
law  applicable  in  any  such  case  based  upon 
a  breach  of  contract  or  breach  of  trust,  how- 
ever, would  be  State  law  in  any  case  in  which 
the  agreement  designates  the  law  of  a  State 
as  applicable,  and  in  all  other  cases,  federal 
common  law  would  apply,  although,  of 
course,  the  federal  courts  would  be  expected 
to  draw  upon  the  State  common  law  as  a 
source  for  the  development  of  a  federal  com- 
mon law  in  this  area.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  the  provisions  of  sections  502 
and  504  which  permit  suit  to  be  brought  by 
the  Commission  or  a  participant  either 
against  the  fund  to  compel  payment  of  bene- 
fits, or  "In  the  name  of  the  fund"  against 
any  other  person  to  compel  return  of  misap- 
propriated assets — a  remedy  comparable  to 
the  familiar  "stockholders  derivative  suit" 
under  the  law  of  corporations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unaiiimous 
consent  that  this  bill,  which  has  its  pri- 
mary emphasis  in  the  labor  field,  be  re- 
ferred first  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  that  if  it  should 
be  reported  from  that  committee  and,  as 
reported,  it  should  contain  any  provisions 
affecting  the  tax  laws,  it  will  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
consideration  of  those  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAN     FELIPE     DIVISION,     CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT,   CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  San  Felipe  division,  central  valley 
project,  in  California.  My  able  colleague 
and  longtime  friend  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Charles  S.  Gttbser,  has 
previously  introduced  this  legislation  In 
the  House. 

This  project  will  eventually  provide 
273,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  for 
448,000  acres  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Monterey  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
coast  rsmge.  Wells  in  that  area  are  be- 
coming dry,  or  polluted  from  boron  in- 
filtration, and  in  the  coastal  aresis,  sea 
water  intrusion  has  become  a  major 
problem.  Rapid  urbanization  of  the 
area  has  also  resulted  in  serious  pres- 
sures on  the  existing  water  supply. 

The  project  water  supply  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta  through  the  operation  of 
existing  facilities  of  the  central  valley 
project,  and  will  then  be  transported 
through  facilities  of  the  State  water 
project  from  the  delta  to  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir.  A  low  level  tunnel  will  carry 
the  water  through  Pacheco  Pass  In  the 
Diablo  Range  to  a  104-mlle  canal  and 
pipeline  distribution  system. 

Other  features  of  the  project  will  In- 
clude   one   large    and   several   smaller 


pumping  plants,  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities, three  small  regulatory  reservoirs, 
and  distribution  facilities. 

The  total  Federal  investment  will  be 
S89.8  million.  Inlet  works  and  the  first 
2 -mile  section  of  the  Pacheco  Timnel 
are  nearing  completion  under  a  1964  con- 
tract awarded  as  an  economy  measure 
to  permit  construction  before  the  site 
was  covered  with  water  by  the  filling  of 
the  San  Luis  Reservoir. 

In  October  1966,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  approved  and  submitted  to 
Congress  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  feasi- 
bility report  recommending  authoriza- 
tion of  the  $89.8  million  project.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  project  was  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  financially  justi- 
fied, the  cost-benefit  analysis  showing  a 
very  favorable  1:  3.27  ratio. 

Local  agencies  are  cooperating  with 
Federal  authorities  in  planning  this 
project.  The  tricounty  water  authority 
has  shared  the  cost  of  investigation  to 
date,  and  other  local  Interests  are  orga- 
nizing an  agency  qualified  to  contract 
with  the  United  States  under  reclama- 
tion law, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1111)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  di- 
vision, central  valley  project,  California, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  Irrigation  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies,  area 
redevelopment,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  and  other  re- 
lated purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto) ,  Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  as  an  addition  to,  and  an  In- 
tegral part  of,  the  Central  Valley  project, 
Callforma,  the  San  Felipe  division.  The 
principal  works  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of 
the  Pacheco  tunnel,  pumping  plants,  power 
transmission  facilities,  canals,  pipelines, 
regulating  reservoirs,  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  operation  of  the  San  Felipe  division, 
shall  be  Integrated  and  coordinated,  from 
both  a  financial  and  an  operational  stand- 
point, with  the  operation  of  other  features 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  In  such  manner 
as  will  effectuate  the  fullest,  most  beneficial, 
and  most  economic  utilization  of  the  water 
resources  hereby  made  available. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  In 
connection  with  the  San  Felipe  division  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to 
Include  within  the  division  area  such  ad- 
jacent lands  or  interests  therein  as  are  nec- 
essary for  present  or  future  public  recrea- 
tion use,  to  allocate  water  and  reservoir  ca- 
pacity to  recreation,  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  division  lands. 


facilities,  and  water  areas  In  a  manner  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  division  purposes. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or  State 
or  local  public  bodies  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  additional  development  of 
division  lands  or  facilities,  or  to  dispose  of 
division  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agen- 
cies or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by  lease, 
transfer,  conveyance  or  exchange,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  promote  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  lands  or 
facilities  in  the  public  interest  for  recreation 
purposes. 

(b)  Federal  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  in  excess  of  the  fore- 
going limit  under  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  following  methods,  as  may  be  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary:  (1)  provision 
by  non-Federal  interests  of  land  or  interests 
therein  or  facilities  required  for  the  division; 
(2)  payment  or  repayment,  with  Interest  at 
a  rate  comparable  to  that  for  other  division 
functions,  pursuant  to  agreement  with  one 
or  more  non-Federal  public  bodies;  (3)  re- 
allocation to  other  project  functions  In  the 
same  proportion  as  Joint  costs  are  allocated 
among  such  functions. 

(c)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
shall  be  treated  as  division  costs  and  allo- 
cated to  the  other  division  purposes.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  granted  by  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  recreational  development  of 
water  resource  projects  or  dlspKJsition  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  recreational  purjjoses. 

Sec.  4.  In  locating  and  designing  the  works 
and  facilities  authorized  for  construction  by 
this  Act,  and  In  acquiring  or  withdrawing 
any  lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  State  of  California  on 
the  California  water  plan,  and  shall  consult 
with  local  interests  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  construction  and  opwration  of  said  works 
and  facilities  or  by  the  acquisition  or  with- 
drawal of  lands,  through  public  hearings  or 
in  such  manner  as  In  his  discretion  may  be 
found  best  suited  to  a  maximum  expression 
of  the  views  of  such  local  Interests. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  Nevada  Legislature  a  proposal 
was  introduced,  now  being  studied  by  the 
Nevada  Assembly  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion, which  seeks  to  impose  an  additional 
tax  on  coin  operated  devices  through  a 
tax  credit  formula. 

I  ask  that  the  assembly  measures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  renews 
a  proposal  I  made,  along  with  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Bible],  in  1965  which  recog- 
nizes that  since  Federal  legislation  in 
this  field  is  designed  for  purposes  of  reg- 
ulation rather  than  for  the  raising  of 
revenue,  a  more  realistic  formula  be  in- 
stituted. 

Our  proposal  stipulates  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  occupational  taxes  collected 
on  these  devices  be  credited  for  similar 
taxes  imposed  by  a  State  where  the  op- 
eration of  such  devices  are  legal.  It  is 
an  amendment  which  would  be  consist- 
ent, in  our  opinion,  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  1965  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Hampshire  lottery. 

Nevada,  like  New  Hampshire,  is  in 
need  of  these  locally  raised  revenues  to 
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meet  its  growing  costs  of  goverr  ment, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  support  of 
schools. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  jae  in- 
serted In  the  Record  following  the  Ne- 
vada Assembly  bUl  No.  174  and  Nevada 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  8.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objectior  ,  the 
measures  of  the  Nevada  Legislature  and 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Re<ord. 

The  measures  of  the  Nevada  Assembly, 
presented  by  Mr.  Cannon,  are  as  fdllows: 

ASSEMBLT     BILL      NO.      174 COMMITTEE      ON 

Taxation — February  6,  1967 


;  ees  and 

Is  here- 

c  perated 
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If  no 
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An  act  to  amend  chapter  463  of  NRd.  relat' 
Ing  to  the  licensing  and  control  cf  gam- 
bling, by  adding  a  new  section  liaposlng 
an  additional  tax  upon  slot  machlr  es  con- 
tingent upon  the  allowance  of  an  ol  'setting 
Federal  tax  credit:  and  providing  other 
matters  properly  relating  thereto 
The  People  of  the  State  of  Nevad<i  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  inact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  463  of  NRS  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section 
which  shall  read  as  follows: 

1.  In  addition  to  any  other  license 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there 
by  Imposed  upon  each  slot  machine 
In  this  state  a  tax  equal  to  the 
any  credit  which  may  be  allowed 
tax  Imjxjsed  on  slot  machines  by  26 
4461  for  the  payment  of  a  state  tari, 
such  credit  Is  allowed,  no  tax  Is  pay^bl 
der  this  subsection. 

2.  The  commission  shall: 

(a)  Collect  the  tax  annually  In 
prior  to  January  10.  as  a  condition 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  state  gaming 
operate  any  slot  machine. 

(b)  Include  the  proceeds  of  the  t^x  In  Its 
reports  of  state  gaming  taxes  collect^ 

3.  The  commission  shall  pay  over 
as  collected  to  the  state  treasurer  t^ 
pcelted  to  the  credit  of  the  state 
tlve  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d 
enacts  legislation  after  January  10  of  i 
endar  year  by  virtue  of  which  a  credli 
the  tax  on  slot  machines  by  26  U.S. (I 
Is  allowable  for  a  state  tax  paid  durjng 
calendar  year,  the  Nevada  gaming 
slon  shall  charge  and  collect,  within 
after  the  effective  date  of  such 
a  tax  on  each  slot  machine  licensee 
state  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
allowable. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  become 
on  passage  and  approval. 

Assembly  Joint  RESOLtmoN  No.  8 — ^  Commit 

TEE  on  Taxation — Pebruary  6,  1 367 
Assembly    Joint    resolution  —  Memorializing 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow 

a  credit  against  the  federal  tax  for  slot 

machine  taxes  UnjKwed  by  the  states. 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Nevada,  like  all 
areas  of  rapidly  expanding  populiitlon.  Is 
faced  with  a  continuing  crisis  in  th«  field  of 
education  as  It  strives  with  limited  Resources 
to  meet  ever-growing  needs:  and      I 

Whereas,  The    Federal    Governmjent    has 
recognized  the  crucial  importance  df  educa- 
tion in  developing  a  citizenry  inforined  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
plex  society:    and 

Whxrsas.  Federal  law  now  Im 
of  $250  per  year  on  each  slot  mac 
certain  controls  upon  the  use  of  such  ma 
chines:    and 

Whereas,  Various  proposals  hare  been 
made  In  the  Congres  for  the  retur  i  of  cer- 
tain federally  collected  revenues  "  """' 
states:  and 

Whereas,  The   process   of   collection    and 
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return  is  cumbersome,  costly  and  time- 
consuming;   and 

Whbreas,  The  State  of  Nevada  stands 
ready  to  collect  such  a  tax  directly  and  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  Insure  Its 
payment  for  each  machine;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  Is  now  pending  in 
this  state  to  impose  such  a  tax  to  the  extent 
that  the  corresponding  federal  tax  Is  dimin- 
ished, and  to  devote  its  proceeds  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools;   now,  therefore, 

be  It  ^       ^ 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  this  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation providing  a  credit  of  80  percent 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  26  U.S.C.  §  4461 
upon  slot  machines  for  the  amount  of  any 
tax  paid  upon  such  machines  to  a  state: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  legislature  urgently 
requests  each  member  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  to  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  member  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation. 

The  bill  <S.  1112)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  the  occupational  tax  on 
coin-operated  gaming  devices  for  similar 
taxes  presently  Imposed  by  a  State  where 
the  operation  of  such  devices  is  legal,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Canno?»  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bible),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  occupa- 
tional tax  on  coin-operated  devices)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.     4464.  Credit     for     State-Imposed 

Taxes. 

"(a)  In  general.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4461  with  respect  to  any  coin-operated 
gaming  device  for  any  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  State  tax  paid  for  such  year 
with  respect  to  such  device  by  the  person 
liable  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4461,  If 
such  State  tax  ( 1 )  Is  paid  under  a  law  of  the 
State  m  which  the  place  or  premises  on  which 
such  device  is  maintained  or  used  is  located, 
and  (2)  is  similar  to  the  Ux  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4461  (including  a  tax,  other  th.in  a  gen- 
eral personal  property  tax,  imposed  on  such 
device) . 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Devices  must  be  legal  under  state 
LAW.— Credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  a  Ux  Imposed  by  a  State  only  if 
the  maintenance  of  the  coin-operated  gaming 
device  by  the  person  liable  for  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4461  on  the  place  or  premises 
occupied  by  him  does  not  violate  any  law  of 
such  State. 

"(2)  CREorr  not  to  exceed  so  per  centum 
OP  TAX. — The  credit  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  coin-operated  gaming  device 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4461  with  respect  to  such 
device. 

"(3)  Credit  not  to  apply  to  Nrw  taxes. — 
Credit  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  tax  Imposed  by  a  State  only  If  such 
State  Imposed  such  tax  or  a  substantially 
similar  tax  (whether  or  not  conditionally)  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 


■•(c)  Special  provision  for  payment  of 
TAX. — ^Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  person  who  be- 
lieves he  win  be  entitled  to  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  coin-op- 
erated gaming  device  for  any  year  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  and  subtitle  F. 
satisfy  his  liability  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4461  with  respect  to  such  device  for 
such  year  If — 

"(1)  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed  by 
law  for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4461  with  respect  to  such  device  for  such 
year,  he  has  paid  the  amount  of  such  tax 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  which 
he  estimates  will  be  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  device  for  such 
year,   and 

"(2)  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  such  year, 
pays  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
credit  for  such  year  Is  less  than  the  credit  es- 
timated under  paragraph   (1)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  36  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item : 

"Sec.  4464.  Credit  for  State-Imposed 
Taxes." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  on  and  after  July  1. 
1967.  

THE    DINOSAUR    TRAIL    NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Dinosaur  Trail 
National  Monument  near  Glen  Rose, 
Tex. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  national 
monument  to  preserve  the  site  of  per- 
haps the  most  numerous  and  best  pre- 
served dinosaur  tracks  in  the  world. 
The  footprints  of  the  vanished  dino- 
saurs can  be  seen  preserved  in  the  nat- 
ural rock  that  forms  the  bed  of  the 
beautiful  little  Paluxy  River.  The 
tracks,  In  part  forming  a  trail,  are  said 
to  be  135  million  years  old. 

My  colleagues.  Representatives  Bob 
PoAGE,  of  Waco,  and  Jim  Wright,  of 
Fort  Worth,  earlier  this  year  sponsored 
House  bills  to  create  this  national 
monument.  I  am  honored  to  Introduce 
this  companion  Senate  bill  today.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  united  community 
spirit  in  Glen  Rose  and  Somervell  County 
favors  the  preservation  of  these  tracks 
In  a  national  monument. 

About  30  dinosaur  tracks  are  said  to  be 
visible  today,  left  by  dinosaurs  in  mud 
which  has  hardened  into  limestone. 
More  tracks  are  likely  to  be  uncovered. 
This  legislation  is  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  people  pry  up  the  dinosaur 
tracks  out  of  the  rock  and  carry  them 
away. 

Previously,  some  of  the  tracks  were 
quarried,  and  are  on  display  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  In 
New  York  and  the  Texas  Memorial 
Museum  in  Austin.  All  of  these  tracks 
might  be  subject  to  removal  were  a  na- 
tional monument  not  created  to  preserve 
the  tracks  as  they  were  originally  created 
by  the  feet  of  the  dinosaurs. 

I  have  personally  walked  this  creek 
bed  and  have  seen  the  tracks,  originally 
in  mud,  now  turned  to  stone,  where  these 
giant,  extinct  creatures  of  a  vanished 
time  cycle  walked  up  the  creekbed  with 
vast   strides  longer   than   that  of   any 

living  creature.  

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 


bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1113)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Dinosaur  Trail  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  le- 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  FEDERAL-STATE  PROGRAM 
OF  CHILD  WELFARE   SERVICES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
program  of  child  welfare  services. 

This  propKJsed  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  late  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  could  be  called  the  greatest  unfin- 
ished program  left  by  Mr.  Fogarty's  un- 
timely death.  The  legislation  calls  for 
Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of  State 
child  welfare  services  based  on  the 
State's  per  capita  income.  The  proposal 
has  the  support  of  practically  all  of  those 
Individuals  most  concerned  with  child 
welfare.  Sp>eciflcally,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize: 

1.  seventy-five  percent  matching  for 
salaries  and  training 

The  Federal  Government  would  i>ay  75 
percent  of  the  total  of  each  State's  sal- 
ary and  training  costs  for  child  welfare 
personnel  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment. 

2.  fifty     to     EIGHTY-THREE    PERCENT    FOR    ALL 

OTHER   CHILD   WELFARE   COSTS 

Each  State  would  receive  funds  to  pay 
for  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  all  child 
welfare  services  for  every  child  who  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  or  local 
public  welfare  agencies.  Such  funds 
would  Include  coverage  for  purchase  of 
(»re  from  voluntary  agencies  and  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  other  than  salaries. 

Payments  would  be  made  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  depending  on  a  State's  per 
capita  Income.  The  J'ederal  share  of 
each  State's  expenditures — for  other 
than  salaries  and  training — would  be  at 
least  50  percent  and  no  more  than  83 
percent,  with  those  States  having  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  receiving  the 
largest  Federal  share. 

3.  STATES    MUST    SPEND    NO    LESS   THAN    BEFORX 

To  make  sure  that  the  additional  Fed- 
eral money  made  available  by  the  bill 
would  be  spent  to  strengthen  and  expand 
child  welfare  programs,  rather  than  used 
to  replace  State  dollars,  the  legislation 
requires  that  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  child  welfare  services  may  not 
be  less  than  such  expenditures  were  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

4.  SERVICES     TO     CHILDREN     THROUGHOUT     THE 

STATE 

To  be  eligible  for  funds,  a  State  must 
have  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  child- 
welfare  program — a  program  that  would 
Include  services  to  help  children  remain 
in  their  own  homes  as  well  as  foster-care 
services.  The  plan  must  meet  Federal 
requirements  that  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  already  established — by 
the  1962  amendments  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Act,  part  rv.  They  include  the 
important  proviso  that  the  program 
must  extend  throughout  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State.  That  is,  services 
must  be  provided  for  children  in  all 
counties  of  the  State. 

5.    GRANTS    FOR    EXPERIMENTATION 

Federal  project  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  States  for  developing  and  main- 
taining new  or  experimental  forms  of 
child-welfare  services,  including  services 
for  children  with  special  needs.  Such 
grants  would  give  States  a  specific 
incentive  to  develop  new  projects  and  to 
try  them  out  within  a  limited  local  area, 
thus  encouraging  experimentation  with 
programs  that  have  not  been  suflBciently 
tested  to  justify  their  application  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  in  half  the  counties  of  the  Nation 
there  are  presently  no  child-welfare 
services.  We  should  also  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
homes  in  our  land  where  the  abilities  of 
parents  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
their  children  are  extremely  limited, 
either  by  reasons  of  health,  income  or 
inability.  This  legislation  would  give 
parents  a  modicum  of  help  presently  un- 
available which  would  aid  them  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  as  parents. 

The  expenditures  under  this  measure 
could  be  called  a  capital  investment  in 
the  future.  For  better  child -welfare 
services  today  would  mean  a  healthier 
citizenry,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  meet  with  early  and  approving 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  for  there 
can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial  to  John 
E.  Fogarty  than  its  enactment.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1116)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  Federal-State 
program  of  child-welfare  services  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mltteee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1116 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 521  through  525  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec  521.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
each  State  to  extend  and  Improve  public 
child-welfare  services,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
sums  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  payment  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  for  child-welfare  services 
developed  Jointly  by  the  State  public-welfare 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"STATE     PLANS     FOR      CHILD-WELFARE      SERVICES 

"Sec  522.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  child-wel- 
fare services  developed  for  purposes  of  this 
part  must — 

"  ( 1 )   provide  for  coordination  between  the 


care  and  services  provided  under  such  plan 
and  the  care  and  services  provided  for  de- 
pendent children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV.  and  with  care  and 
services  provided  for  children  under  other 
State  or  local  programs,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vision of  such  services  as  will  best  promote 
the  welfare  of  such  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies; 

"  (2)  provide  that  It  shall  be  in  effect  in  all 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and.  If 
administered  by  them,  be  mandatory  upon 
them,  and  that  child-welfare  services  under 
the  plan  shall  be  provided  by  the  staff  (which 
to  the  extent  feasible  shall  be  composed  of 
trained  child-welfare  personnel)  of  the  State 
public-welfare  agency  or  the  local  agency 
participating  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  in  the  political  subdivision; 

"(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State: 

"(4)  provide  for  administration,  or  super- 
vision of  administration,  of  the  State  plan  by 
the  State  public-welfare  agency; 

"(5)  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er and  efficient  operation  of  the  State  plan; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  public- welfare 
agency  will  make  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
will  comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(7)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  concern- 
ing children  receiving  child-welfare  services 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan; 

"(8)  provide  that  the  amount  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  been  expended  in  the  State  under  the 
State  plan  developed  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  expended  under  the  State  plan  devel- 
oi>ed  under  this  part  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967;  and 

"  (9 )  provide,  with  respect  to  day  care  serv- 
ices (including  the  provision  of  such  care) 
provided  under  the  plan — 

"(A)  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  State  health  authority  and  the  State 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  State  super- 
vision of  public  schools  to  assure  maximum 
utilization  of  such  agencies  In  the  provision 
of  necessary  health  services  and  education 
for  children  receiving  day  care, 

"(B)  for  the  advisory  committee,  to  advise 
the  State  public-welfare  agency  on  the  gen- 
eral policy  Involved  In  the  provision  of  day 
care  services  under  the  State  plan,  which 
shall  Include  among  its  members  repre- 
sentatives of  other  State  agencies  concerned 
with  day  care  or  services  related  thereto  and 
persons  representative  of  professional  or 
civic  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  groups  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  day  care, 

"(C)  for  such  safeguards  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  provision  of  day  care  under 
the  plan  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  cliild  and  the  mother  and 
only  in  cases  in  which  it  Is  determined,  under 
criteria  established  by  the  State,  that  a  need 
for  such  care  exists;  and,  in  cases  In  which 
the  family  Is  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  of  such  care,  for  payment  of  such  fees 
as  may  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such 
abUity, 

"(D)  for  giving  priority.  In  determining 
the  existence  of  need  for  such  day  care,  to 
members  of  low-Income  or  other  groups  In 
the    population    and    to    geographical    areas 
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which  have   the   greatest  relatlva  need  for 
extension  oi  such  day  care,  and       I 

"(E)  that  day  care  provided  under  the 
plan  win  be  provided  only  In  fa<iutles  (In- 
cluding private  homes)  which  are  licensed  by 
the  State,  or  approved  (as  meetlnglthe  stand- 
ards established  for  such  licensiiig)  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  licencing  facili- 
ties of  this  type;  and  I 

"(10)  provide,  with  respect  to  roster  care 
(including  the  provision  of  such  Scare)  pro- 
vided under  the  plan —  | 

•'(A)  for  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
for  adequate  care  of  each  child  receiving 
such  foster  care  under  the  plan  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  [standards 
established  by  the  State  public-welfare 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Secretary),  In- 
cluding care  purchased  from  noaproflt  pri- 
vate agencies,  group  homes,  and  I  child-care 
Institutions,  I 

"(B)  In  cases  In  which  the  child's  family 
Is  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  coit  of  foster 
care  of  the  child  under  the  plan,  for  payment 
of  such  amount  of  such  cost  as  may  be 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  ability. 

"(C)  such  safeguards  as  may  ba  necessary 
to  assure  provision  of  such  care  lunder  the 
plan  (1)  only  in  casee  In  whlcq  it  la  de- 
termined, under  criteria  establisUed  by  the 
State  public-welfare  agency,  that  la  need  for 
such  care  exists  and  that  the  tybe  of  care 
and  services  provided  are  In  the  b«t  interest 
of  the  child,  and  (11)  except  in  situations 
In  which  emergency  care  is  reqi^ired,  only 
in  cases  In  which  the  State  puUlic-welfare 
agency  (or  the  local  agency  adiiilnlstenng 
the  plan  In  the  political  subdivision)  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child  as  a  rjsult  of  a 
written  agreement  with  the  chllfl's  parent 
or  guardian  or  as  a  result  of  commitment  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 

"(D)  for  maximum  utilization  of  health 
care  and  services  available  under  S.tat«  plans 
approved  under  part  1,  2,  or  4  of  t  lis  title  or 
under  title  XIX.  and 

"(E)  that  such  care  will  be  proi^lded  only 
in  facilities  (Including  foster  family  homes) 
which  (I)  are  licensed  by  the  Sti  te,  or  ap- 
proved (as  meeting  the  standards  ^tabllshed 
for  such  licensing)  by  the  State  igency  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  facilities  ol  this  type, 
and  (II)  meet  the  standards  of  reasonable 
cost  for  adequate  care  included  iii  the  plan 
pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  No  plan  developed  for  pirposes  of 
this  part  may  Impose  any  residenc  e  require- 
ment as  a  condition  of  eligibility  f  ar  services 
under  the  plan. 

"PAYMENTS     TO     STATES 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  a 
therefor,    the   Secretary    shall    pa' 
State  which  has  a  plan  developed 
under  this  part,  for  each  quarter, 
with    the   quarter   commencing 
1967— 

"(1)   an  amount  equal  to  75 
of  so  much  of  the  sums 
such   quarter    (as    found   necessary 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efflcle  at 
Istratlon  of  the  State  plan)  as  an 
able  to  compensation  or  training  ol 
employed,  or  preparing  for  emplc  yment 
the  State  public-welfare  agency 
local  agency  administering  the 
political  subdivision ) ,  for  the  purpfise 
vidlng  child-welfare  services;  plus 

"  ( 2 )   an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
welfare  percentage  of  the  remainder 
amounts   expended  during  such 
found    necessary   by    the   Secretat^ 
proper   and   efficient  administration 
State  plan,  and  of  the  amounts  ex|)ended 
other  child-welfare  services  under 

"(b)(1)   Prior   to   the   beginning 
quarter,    the    Secretary   shall 
amount  to  which  a  State  will 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  (A)    a  report 
by  the  State  containing  its  estimate 
total  sum  to  be  expended  In  su^h 
In  accordance  with   the  provlslorfe 
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subsection,  and  stating  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions  for  such  expendi- 
tures In  such  quarter,  and  if  such  amount 
Is  less  than  the  State's  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  sum  of  such  estimated  expendi- 
tures, the  source  or  sources  from  which  the 
difference  is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B) 
such  other  investigation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay.  In  such 
installments  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 
increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines was  made  under  this  section  to  such 
State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjvistment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  pro  rata  share  to  which  the 
United  States  is  equitably  entitled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered,  during  any  quarter,  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect 
to  child-welfare  services,  shall  be  considered 
an  overpayment  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any 
appropriations  available  for  the  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"(c)(1)  The  Federal  child-welfare  per- 
centage for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum 
less  the  State  percentage;  and  the  State  per- 
centage shall  be  that  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  45  per  centum  as  the  square 
of  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  square  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  nor  more  than  83  per 
centum.  The  Federal  child-welfare  per- 
centage shall  be  83  per  centum  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

"(2)  The  Federal  child- welfare  percentage 
for  each  State  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  between  July  1  and  August  31  of 
each  even-numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  each  State  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  calendar  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In 
the  period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding 
such  promulgation;  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  percentage  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
which  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  quarters  in  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1967,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1969. 

"(3)  The  'United  States',  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  only,  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"operation  of  STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  524.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  public-welfare  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  developed  as  provided  In  this  part,  finds 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  (or,  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  payments  will  be  limited  to  cate- 
gories under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure),  until  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fied he  shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  cate- 
gories under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure). 

"projects  for  experimental  and  special 
types  of  child-welfare  services 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing experimental  and  special  types  of  child- 
welfare  services,  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June   30,    1968,   $20,000,000   for   the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30' 
1971,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  State  public- 
welfare  agency  administering  the  plan  and 
(with  the  consent  of  such  agency)  to  the 
local  agency  of  any  political  subdivision  of 
the  State  supervised  by  the  State  agency, 
for  all  or  part  of  the  cost,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  developing  and  maintaining 
projects  for  experimental  types  of  family  or 
group  care  and  services  and  for  types  of  care 
and  services  that  have  been  proved  effective 
In  special  situations.  Including  care  and  serv- 
ices for  children  with  special  needs.  No  proj- 
ect shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  unless  there  Is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  providing  ( 1 )  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  services  available  to,  and  the 
method  of  selection  of,  the  children  included 
In  the  project,  (2)  a  description  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  to  be  served  by  the  project,  and 
(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be 
coordination  of  the  care  and  services  pro- 
vided under  the  project  with  other  State  pro- 
grams providing  services  for  children. 

"(c)  Payment  of  grants  for  special  proj- 
ects under  this  section  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine; and  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  grants." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  528  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "definitions"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as  pre- 
cedes "  'child-welfare  services'  means"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  528.  For  purfxxses  of  this  part — 

"(a)   The  term";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(b)  The  term  'child*  means  a  child  who 
Is  under  the  age  of  21. 

"(c)  The  term  'foster  family  home'  meana 
a  family  home  which  cares  for  any  child  or 
children  who  are  unrelated,  or  not  closely 
related,  to  the  family  and  which  Is  licensed 
by  the  State  In  which  It  is  situated  or  has 
been  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State 
responsible  for  licensing  homes  of  this  type, 
as  meeting  the  standards  established  for  such 
licensing. 

"(d)  The  term  'group  home'  means  a 
small,  public  or  nonprofit  private,  residential 
home  which  cares  for  children  and  (1)  U 
administered  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  concerned  with  child  welfare  services, 
and  (2)  is  licensed  by  the  State  in  which  it  is 
situated  or  has  been  approved,  by  the  agency 
of  such  State  responsible  for  licensing  homes 
of  this  type,  as  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  such  licensing. 

"(e)  The  term  'child-care  institution' 
means  an  institution  operated  primarily  for 
the  care  of  dependent  or  neglected  children 
which  ( 1 )  Is  a  public  institution  operated  by 
the  State  agency,  or  which  has  p)olicles  and 
methods  of  operations  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  or  (2)  Is  a  non- 
profit private  institution  which  is  licensed 
by  the  State  in  which  it  Is  situated  or  ap- 
proved, by  the  agency  of  such  State  respon- 
sible for  licensing  or  approval  of  institutions 
of  this  type,  as  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  such  licensing." 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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COMDR.  EDWARD  WHITE  RAWLINS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.   Mr.  President,  In  1949, 
during  the  81st  Congress,  a  bill  was  first 


introduced  in  the  Senate  to  promote 
Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins  to  the 
rank  of  captain  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  basic  Justification  of  that  bill  was 
that  the  Wartime  Promotion  Panels  con- 
sidering Rawlins'  promotion  acted  has- 
tily and  without  consideration  of  all  rele- 
vant documentation.  Moreover,  the  one 
apparently  unfavorable  item  in  RawUns' 
record  at  the  time  he  was  being  consid- 
ered for  promotion — an  unenthusiastic 
fitness  report  from  an  immediate  supe- 
rior— was  later  withdrawn  by  the  su- 
perior. 

The  Navy  Department  stated,  at  the 
1949  hearings,  that  It  agreed  Commander 
Rawlins'  record  has  no  blemish.  The 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  concluded 
that  there  was  considerable  merit  to  the 
claim  that  an  injustice  had  been  done 
to  Commander  Rawlins  by  his  promotion 
denial — Senate  Report  No.  562,  81st  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

A  House  Committee  considering  this 
matter  in  1950  found  that: 

There  is  ample  evidence  In  the  record  that 
Commander  RawUns  may  have  suffered  due 
to  an  administrative  error.  It  appears  that 
a  letter  was  missing  from  his  file  which 
would  have  refuted  a  detrimental  statement 
concerning  him  (H.  Rep.  No.  3012,  81st  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.). 

Commander  Rawlins'  claim  for  promo- 
tion has  been  supported  by  an  impressive 
number  of  Navy  flag  officers,  Including 
Adm,  Robert  B.  Carney,  and  Adm.  Louis 
Denfeld,  both  former  Chiefs  of  Naval 
Operations. 

The  Rawlins'  promotion  bill  was  not 
passed  by  the  Congress  during  the  81st 
Congress,  though  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  would  have  required  the  Navy 
to  reopen  his  case,  among  others.  In 
the  83d  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  promoting  Commander  Rawlins  to 
captain,  but  the  House  refused  to  accept 
It.  In  1955,  during  the  84th  Congress, 
hearings  were  again  held  on  this  issue, 
and  at  that  time  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
cluded that  whatever  injustice  may  have 
been  caused  Commander  Rawlins  by  his 
promotion  denial  was  no  greater  than 
the  pxjssible  Injustice  to  other  officers 
denied  promotion  by  the  Wartime  Pro- 
motion Panels.  Specifically,  this  sub- 
committee found  that  whatever  docu- 
ments were  absent  from  Rawlins'  file 
when  his  promotion  was  being  considered 
would  have  had  no  material  impact  on 
his  promotion  request.  The  Senate  took 
no  action  on  Rawlins'  relief  bill. 

This  matter  did  not  end  here.  In  1961, 
another  private  bill  was  introduced  on 
Rawlins'  behalf,  and  the  Navy  then 
agreed  to  set  up  a  special  board  to  re- 
consider Rawlins'  claim.  That  board 
refused  to  give  Rawlins  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Rawlins  claims,  however,  that  this 
board  failed  to  take  Into  account  that 
his  early  unenthusiastic  fitness  report 
had  been  retracted  by  the  reporting  of- 
ficer and  that  the  board  did  not  have 
available  other  evidence  of  Rawlins'  fit- 
ness for  promotion.  Moreover,  Rawlins 
was  not  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
board,  with  or  without  representation  by 
counsel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  Navy 


had  not  convened  a  special  panel  to  con- 
sider Rawlins'  claim,  but  rather  per- 
mitted his  claim  to  go  before  the  board 
for  correction  of  Navy  records — as  it  has 
done  in  cases  similar  to  Rawlins — then 
Rawlins  would  have  had  the  right  to 
testify  in  person,  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel,  to  introduce  witnesses,  and  to 
present  all  available  new  evidence  in  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  has  a  long  his- 
tory. It  seems  to  me  desirable  that 
Rawlins  shoiHd  be  given  a  "day  in  court" 
so  that  the  conflicting  factual  allegations 
and  conflicting  views  of  the  equities  of 
the  situation  can  be  sorted  out.  During 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judiclay  Machinery,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  did  considerable  work 
on  a  bill  to  provide  for  reference  of  pri- 
vate bills  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
court  of  claims. 

My  subcommittee  believed  that  Con- 
gress could  beneflt  greatly  by  receiving 
the  impartial  judgment  of  these  commis- 
sioners regarcUng  private  bills  to  remedy 
apparent  inequities,  particularly  where 
conflicting  factual  allegations  are  in- 
volved. I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 
enacted  this  legislation.  I  believe  the 
machinery  set  up  by  that  legislation 
for  reference  of  private  bills  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  bill  I  introduced  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  Commander  Rawlins. 

Accordingly,  I  am  also  submitting  a 
Senate  resolution,  referring  the  Rawlins 
bill  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
court  of  claims,  for  findings  regarding 
the  equities  of  that  bill  and  a  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1122)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Edward  White  Rawlins,  U.S. 
Navy  'retired),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

as  follows: 

S.  Res.  90 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1122)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Commander  Edward 
White  Rawlins,  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired) ",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  chief  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 
and  the  court  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  sections  and  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  (a) 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  his  demand,  as 
a  claim  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States,  (b)  whether  Commander  Rawlins 
suffered  nonpromotlon  to  the  grade  of 
captain  as  a  probable  consequence  of  any 
arbitrary,  capricious.  Inadvertent,  Improper, 
Inequitable,  or  wrongful  act  or  action  or 
combinations  thereof  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  (c)  in  such  event, 
the  amount  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  time  and  any  statute 
of  limitations  or  laches. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire  [Mr.  Cotton]  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, the  proposed  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967, 

One  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  mankind  was 
the  use  of  flre.  Yet  throughout  history, 
fire  has  also  posed  a  threat  to  man,  when 
it  Is  an  uncontrolled  and  imwanted  flre. 
Some  fires  have  gone  down  in  history — 
the  great  fire  of  London  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, for  example.  Other  fires  receive 
scant  attention  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Yet  to  the  victims  of  fire,  the  results  are 
equally  tragic. 

It  is  ironic  that  here  in  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  our  vast  technical 
know-how,  the  per  capita  death  rate 
from  fire  is  four  times  as  high  as  the 
rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  more 
than  six  times  as  great  as  the  rate  in 
Japan. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message,  "To 
Protect  the  American  Consumer"  said: 
"We  can  do  better,  and  we  must." 

These  are  my  sentiments,  exactly.  I 
have  therefore  introduced  a  bill,  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967, 
which  is  designed  to  help  cut  down  the 
toll  of  12,000  lives  and  $1%  billion  in 
property  losses  that  the  Nation  suffers 
each  year  as  a  result  of  fires. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  not  come  into  contact,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  human  tragedy 
behind  the  grim  statistics.  Earlier  this 
month,  in  the  Lake  Stevens  area  of 
Snohomish  County  in  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  a  flre  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  took  the  lives  of  an  entire  family — 
mother,  father,  and  three  little  chil- 
dren. The  children  never  even  had  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  their  beds.  And  this 
Is  not  an  exceptional  case.  A  casual 
glance  at  newspapers  around  the  coun- 
try would  reveal  many  similar  stories 
of  tragedy  and  loss. 

There  are  a  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  that  are  active  in  the 
field  of  fire  safety.  Without  their  ef- 
forts, the  situation  today  would  no  doubt 
be  much  worse  than  it  is.  However, 
there  is  still  much  more  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  are  making  no  headway  at 
the  present  time  in  reducing  the  per 
capita  death  rate  from  fires.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  fires  per  capita  and  the 
property  damage  per  capita  have  in- 
creased during  the  past  5  years.  Obvi- 
ously, something  must  be  done  to  correct 
this  deteriorating  situation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram. This  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished through  support  and  expansion 
of  existing  public  and  private  programs, 
wherever  possible. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  program 
would  include :  First,  investigation  of  the 
incidence  of  fires,  and  research  on  the 
causes  of  fires;  second,  education  of  the 
public  on  fire  hazards  and  safety  tech- 
niques; education  of  firemen  on  fire- 
fighting  methods  including  the  develop- 
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ment  of  fire  safety  courses;  tldrd,  refer- 
ence and  data  services  to  pro  rtde  Infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  fre  safety; 
fourth,  support  for  demonstr  itlon  proj- 
ects on  improved  methods  for  tjhe  preven- 
tion and  control  of  fires,  and  fjor  projects 
designed  to  improve  fire  services;  and 
fifth,  grants  to  State  and  locaJ  govern- 
ments, and  to  other  public  an(  1  nonprofit 
institutions  for  the  purpose  o  achieving 
the  objectives  outlined  in  the  pill. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  jsrogram  is 
a  well  thought  out  approach  [to  a  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problem.  [It  may  be 
that  some  fires  cannot  be  avoided,  as,  for 
example,  those  started  by  lig^itning  and 
other  natural  causes.  Nevertlieless,  most 
of  the  causes  of  fires  are  relate^  to  human 
carelessness  in  the  highly  te<ihnological 
and  potentially  hazardous  eijvironment 
we  have  created  for  ourselves  Jn  the  20th 
century.  I 

In  my  opinion,  the  problem  of  fire 
safety  is  a  perfect  example  ()f  a  prob- 
lem which  can  best  be  resolved  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  throuf  h  a  work- 
ing partnership  of  government  at  all 
levels.  Federal,  State,  and  l^cal.  The 
bill  I  have  proposed  takes  jujt  such  an 
approach.  I  urge  all  Membefs  to  study 
the  proposals  carefully,  anq  I  believe 
the  public  Interest  will  be  ^^ell  served 
through  swift  enactment  of  (this  legis- 
lation. I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  Ibe  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remark^,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose!  and  need 
and  a  brief  summary  of  th^  proposed 
national  fire  safety  program.' 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICERi  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approptlately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objectioti,  the  bill, 
statement  of  purpose,  and  a^  summary 
of  the  proposed  national  lire  safety 
program,  will  be  printed  in  tie  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1124)  to  amend  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  authorize  a  firfe  research 
and  safety  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Macktison  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cotton)  ,  wajs  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  arid  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^  follows: 

S.  1124 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ai\d  House  of 


Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Fire  Research 
Act  of  1967." 

DECLARATION  Of  POUCI 


Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that  a 
slve    fire    reseaxch    and    saiety 
needed  in  this  country  to  prov 
fectlve  measures  of  protection 
hazards    of    death.    Injury    and 
property.    The  Congress  finds 
sirable  and  necessary  for  the 
ment.  In  carrying  out  the  prov: 
Act,  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
private  agencies.    The  Congress 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
of  March  3.  1901,  as  amended 
national   fire  research   and 
Including   the    gathering   of 
fire  data;  a  comprehensive  fire 
gram;  fire  safety  education  and 
grams;    demonstrations   of   new 
and  Improvements  in  fire 
and  reduction  of  death,  personal 
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property  damage.  Additionally.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  should 
establish  a  fire  research  and  safety  center  for 
administering  this  Act  and  carrying  out  Its 
purposes,  Including  appropriate  fire  safety 
Ualson  and  coordination. 

FIRE    RESEARCH    AND    SAFETY    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Bureau  of  Standards"  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
271-278e)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sections: 

"Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(a)  Conduct  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  grants — 

"  ( 1 )  Investigations  of  fires  to  determine 
their  causes,  frequency  of  occurrence,  se- 
verity and  other  pertinent  factors: 

"(2)  Research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fires,  and  the  development  of  improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  prevention, 
fire  control  and  reduction  of  death,  personal 
Injury  and  property  damage; 

"(3)  Educational  programs  to— 

"(A)  Inform  the  public  of  fire  hazards  and 
fire  safety  techniques,  and 

"(B)  Encourage  avoidance  of  such  haz- 
ards and  use  of  such  techniques; 

"(4)  Fire  information  reference  services, 
including  the  collection,  analysis  and  dis- 
semination of  data,  research  results  and 
other  information,  derived  from  this  pro- 
gram or  from  other  sources  and  related  to 
fire  protection,  fire  control  and  reduction  of 
death,  personal  Injury  and  property  damage. 

"(5)  Educational  and  training  programs 
to  Improve,  among  other  things — 

"(A)  The  efficiency,  operation  and  organi- 
zation of  fire  services:  and 

"(B)  The  capabiUty  of  controlling  unusual 
fire-related  hazards   and  fire  disasters;    and 

"(6)  Projects  demonstrating — 

"(A)  Improved  or  experimental  programs 
of  fire  prevention,  fire  control  and  reduction 
of  death,  personal  Injury  and  property  dam- 
age; 

"(B)  Application  of  fire  safety  principles 
in  construction;  or 

"(C)  Improvement  of  the  efficiency,  oper- 
ation or  organization  of  the  fire  services. 

"(b)  Support  by  contracts  or  grants  the 
development,  for  use  by  educational  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions,  of — 

"(1)  Plre  safety  and  fire  protection  engi- 
neering or  science  currlculums;   and 

"(2)  Fire  safety  courses,  seminars  or  other 
instructional  materials  and  aids  for  the  above 
curriculums  or  other  appropriate  currlcu- 
lums or  courses  of  instruction. 

"Sec.  17.  With  respect  to  the  functions  au- 
thorized by  section  16  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  Grants  may  be  made  only  to  States 
and  local  governments,  other  non-Federal 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Such  grants  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
grant  Is  made.  The  Secretary  shall  require, 
whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  a  grant,  that  the  recipient  con- 
tribute money,  facilities,  or  services  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  Is 
sought.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
the  Canal  Zone,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
'public  agencies'  Includes  combinations  or 
groups  of  States  or  local  governments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  performance  of 
any  such  functions,  and,  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  section  or  section  16  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  part  thereof,  and  authorize 
the  redelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

"(c)    The    Secretary    may    perform    such 


functions  without  regard  to  Revised  Statutes 
section  3648  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest any  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
supply  such  statistics,  data,  program  re- 
ports and  other  materials  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  functions.  Each  such 
department  or  agency  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  and  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged m  administering  programs  related  to 
fire  safety  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  cooperate  and  consult  In  order  to 
insure  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish such  policies,  standards,  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  administration  of  such  func- 
tions or  this  section,  including  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which — 

"  ( 1 )  Provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  annually, 
submit  a  rep>ort  evaluating  accomplishments 
of  activities  fimded  under  section  16,  and 

"(2)  Provide  for  fiscal  control,  sound  ac- 
counting procedures  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  application  of 
funds  paid  under  section  16." 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  repeal,  supersede,  or  diminish 
existing  authority  or  responsibility  of  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

AXrrHOREIATION    OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  following  four  fiscal  years,  and  such 
appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  made 
without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  need, 
and  the  national  fire  safety  program 
presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  op  PtmposE  and  Need 

This  proposed  "Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967"  would  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  fire  research  and 
safety  program  to  gather  comprehensive  fire 
data,  conduct  Intensive  fire  research,  educate 
and  train  in  fire  protection  and  safety  and 
support  demonstrations  of  Improved  and  ex- 
perimental fire  protection  and  safety. 

The  best  estimates  available  Indicate  that 
in  1965,  fire  in  the  United  States  caused 
12.100  deaths  and  property  damage  amount- 
ing to  $1,741,300,000  or  ($8.98  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child).  Our  per  capita  fire 
death  rate  is  twice  Canada's  rate,  four  times 
the  rate  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  six  and 
one-half  times  the  rate  for  Japan.  While 
our  much  higher  per  capita  death  rate  may 
reflect  the  hazards  that  accompany  our 
higher  standard  of  living,  this  merely  indi- 
cates that  we  must  put  forth  greater  fire 
safety  efforts  as  our  living  standards  rise, 
if  we  are  to  eliminate  excessive  loss  of  life 
to  fire. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  best  privately 
estimated  per  capita  fire  death  rate  from  all 
causes  has  remained  relatively  constant  (al- 
though U.S.  Public  Health  Service  figures 
for  non-transportation  fires  have  Increased 
nine  percent) .  Over  the  same  period  the  es- 
timated per  capita  number  of  fires  In  the 
United  States  has  increased  nine  percent  and 
the  estimated  per  capita  property  damage 
has  Increased  four  percent.  Our  1965  esti- 
mated per  capita  property  damage  contrasts 
with  $6.85  for  Canada,  the  next  highest  per 
capita  loss  among  major  countries.  Japan, 
with  a  population  of  about  one-half  that  of 


the  United  States,  has  a  per  capita  loss  of 
only  $1.32  and  its  total  number  of  fires  in 
1965  is  about  one-fortieth  of  the  number 
that  occurred  In  the  United  States. 

The  ravages  of  uncontrolled  fires  have 
dotted  the  pages  of  history  from  its  begin- 
ning. Great  fires  that  are  well  known  go 
back  at  least  to  Nero's  Rome  In  the  middle 
of  the  first  century.  King  John  promulgated 
building  ordinances  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire  between  buildings  after  the  London 
fire  of  1212 — three  years  before  the  Magna 
Charta.  Research  and  testing  of  building 
constructions  for  fire  resistance  In  this  coun- 
try started  early  in  the  last  century  but 
remained  at  a  very  low  level  untU  the  great 
fires  in  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  last  two  In  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  The  resulting  Impetus  to  fire  stud- 
ies has  lead  to  a  more  systematic  approach 
and  to  the  present  collection  of  standard 
test  methods. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  fire  testing 
and  research  was  beginning  to  grow,  the 
gathering  of  fire  Information  and  attempts 
at  public  education  on  fire  safety  took  on 
a  new  stature.  The  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  founded  in  1896,  Is  the 
chief  source  for  educational  materials  and 
consolidated    fire    Information. 

role  of  FIRE  IN  PUBLIC  SAFETT 

Fire  strikes  at  man  both  physically  and 
economically.  There  Is  no  place  or  time 
when  he  may  safely  relaut  his  guard.  His 
homes,  places  of  amusement,  cities,  trans- 
portation, and  national  resources  are  all  vul- 
nerable to  fire.  Fires  start  from  natural 
causes  such  as  lightning,  but  most  causes 
are  related  to  man's  carelessness  among  the 
hazardous  surroundings  he  has  made  for 
himself. 

Fires  In  homes  and  apartments  take  many 
lives  every  year.  Tragedies  strike  In  places 
of  public  assembly  despite  laws  and  recom- 
mendations on  construction,  decoration,  oc- 
cupancy, and  means  of  egress.  Large  losses 
of  life  have  occurred  in  just  the  past  few 
years  as  a  result  of  fires  in  schools,  hospi- 
tals, hotels,  and  restaurants.  The  recent 
tragedy  in  a  penthouse  restaurant  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  took  25  lives. 

Without  the  significant  efforts  of  private 
and  public  organizations  In  the  field  of  firt 
satety,  the  record  would  be  much  worse. 
However,  this  record  can  and  should  be  im- 
proved. Greater  support  of  fire  safety  pro- 
grams will  be  needed,  if  such  improvement 
is  to  be  achieved.  The  Federal  Government 
should  provide  needed  support  through  a 
national  fire  safety  program,  including  direct 
financial  support  of  activities  of  private  non- 
profit and  public  organizations,  and  Increased 
Federal  activities  to  provide  technical  sup- 
port for  their  programs.  The  national  pro- 
gram should  encourage  local  initiative  by 
suppxjrting  Improved  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  preventing  and  controlling  fires, 
reducing  personal  injury  and  property  dam- 
age, or  improving  the  efficiency,  operation 
or  organisation  of  the  fire  services. 

Comprehensive  and  detailed  information 
on  fire  causes  and  effects  Is  essential  to  the 
be::t  use  of  available  resources  to  minimize 
the  harm  from  fires.  These  resources  must 
be  directed  to  the  most  significant  areas 
of  the  overall  problem,  which  are  only  par- 
tially identified  at  present.  For  example, 
present  fire  cause  data  are  not  detailed 
enough  to  permit  analysis  to  determine  where 
research  and  other  activities  will  be  most 
beneficial.  Similarly,  education  In  fire  safe- 
ty and  protection  is  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
detailed  Information  on  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problem. 

INFORMATION 

Our  present  national  efforts  to  gather  In- 
formation on  fire  causes  and  effects  are 
carried  on  by  private  organizations.  These 
organizations  depend  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  their  members  and  others  who  are 


interested  enough  to  provide  reports.  The 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  having  the  best  com- 
pilation of  data  on  fire  causes  and  losses  of 
life  and  property.  I>esplte  diligent  effort  on 
the  Association's  part,  however,  it  receives 
statewide  loss  data  from  only  about  half  of 
the  States,  and  data  on  causes  from  about 
one-third  of  the  States.  The  present  NFPA 
budget,  derived  from  members'  dues  plus  the 
sale  of  publications  cannot  support  staff 
operations  in  the  field  to  gather  directly  the 
data  which  Is  not  supplied  to  the  Association. 
Nor  can  the  Association  appeal  to  any  incen- 
tive for  cooperation  In  the  data  gathering 
other  than  a  common  interest  in  fire  safety. 

Another  group  gathering  data  is  the  insur- 
ance industry.  However,  their  primary  In- 
terest Is  m  the  area  of  establishing  insur- 
ance rates,  and  their  data,  and  analyses 
thereof,  are  of  appropriately  limited  scope. 

We  need  more  fire  information  than  vol- 
untary efforts  have  been  able  to  gather.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  Federal 
support  that  could  be  used  to  increase  that 
level  of  effort  significantly.  Voluntary  and 
uniform  reporting  of  fire  Information  could 
be  achieved  by  grants  to  local  organizations. 
The  information  gathering  program  would 
utilize  a  standardized  reporting  system,  and 
one  or  more  teams  of  experts  to  investigate 
selected  fires  in  depth  and  evaluate  and  im- 
prove the  reporting  system.  There  would 
also  be  a  clearinghouse  service  for  fire  In- 
formation, which  would  maintain  a  com- 
prehensive library,  provide  materials  and  an 
abstract  service,  publish  bibliographies  and 
maintain  roosters  of  those  having  highly 
specialized  expertise. 

The  Information  gathered  under  this  pro- 
gram would  aid  in  planning,  research,  and 
in  providing  fire  safety  education.  The 
clearinghouse  service  would  furnish  useful 
fire  Information  to  the  fire  service  and  others 
Interested  in  fire  safety  throughout  the 
country. 

RESEARCH 

The  present  research  effort  Is  carried  on  by 
fire  equipment  and  building  materials  in- 
dustries, trade  associations,  universities,  non- 
profit organizations,  commercial  laboratories, 
and  Government  agencies.  The  industry  and 
trade  association  research,  for  the  most  part, 
is  of  an  applied,  product-oriented  nature. 
Individual  companies  conduct  little  basic  re- 
search. Industry  has  made  use  of  trade  as- 
sociations as  a  mechanism  for  industry-wide 
support  of  research  on  common  problems. 
But  this  work  also  is  predominantly  applied 
research.  Industry  tends  to  look  to  those 
who  are  not  profit  motivated  for  the  basic 
research  Information. 

The  Federal  Government's  funding  for  fire 
research  program  is  about  six  million  dollars, 
concentrated  mainly  in  the  Forest  Service 
and  Department  of  Defense,  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Smaller 
amounts  go  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, National  Science  Foundation,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  research  of  the 
Government  agencies  is  largely  mlsslon- 
orlented,  and  not  applicable  to  many  com- 
mon fire  safety  problems. 

The  primary  deficiency  of  these  research 
programs  Is  that  Inadequate  attention  is 
given  to  establishing  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  nature  and  behavior  of  fire  upon 
which  oould  be  based  a  theory  and  more  effi- 
cient practice  of  fixe  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Instead,  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
less  efficient  method  of  empirical  fire  testing, 
to  determine  the  fire  resistance  of  various 
materials.  The  number  of  samples  of  build- 
ing materials  and  assemblies  that  can  be  fire 
tested  Is  limited  because  of  cost,  thus  re- 
stricting technological  innovations  in  the 
building  Industry. 

A  major  research  gap  Is  In  the  area  of  fire 
department  operations.  The  need  for  re- 
search here  is  becoming  critical.  Increasing 
costs  of  operating  community  services,  the 


trend  to  great  agglomeration  of  communities 
Into  metropolitan  regions,  and  the  rapid  so- 
cial and  technological  change  are  imposing 
demands  on  fire  services  for  greater  efficiency. 
In  rural  areas,  the  longer  distances  and  un- 
certain water  supplies,  plus  the  hazard  of 
large  quantities  of  stored  combustible  agri- 
cultural products  on  many  farms,  place  great 
demands  on  local  fire  services. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  additional 
research  nearly  equal  to  the  present  Federal 
level  immediately,  much  of  which  will  be 
used,  through  contracts,  to  support  funda- 
mental studies  in  the  universities  and  other 
non-Federal  facilities.  There  would  also  be 
development  of  Improved  methods  and  tech- 
mques  for  preventing  and  controlling  fires, 
and  for  rehabilitating  Injured  peraons  and 
damaged  property. 

EDUCATION 

The  National  Plre  Protection  Association, 
the  International  Association  of  Plre  Chiefs, 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  each  has  a 
national  program  in  fire  prevention  educa- 
tion. Of  these,  NFPA's  Is  the  largest  and  In- 
cludes Spring  Clean -Up  Week  and  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  in  October.  Government  and 
local  public  education  programs  are  gener- 
ally related  to  the  national  programs  and 
make  use  of  their  educational  literature. 

Despite  these  efforts  at  public  education, 
many  members  of  the  pubUc  are  complacent 
and  do  not  take  the  precautions  needed  to 
reduce  the  occurrences  of  fires  caused  by 
carelessness.  Inadequate  financial  resources 
now  preclude  existing  programs  from  fully 
effective  use  of  mass  communication  media 
and  of  other  public  educational  activities. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  grants  to 
s1»te  and  local  fire  service  groups  and  sup- 
port to  national  fire  education  groups  for 
public  fire  safety  education.  It  will  also 
authorize  Federal  technical  support  of  such 
educational  activities. 

Insiifflclent  attention  Is  given  to  fire  pre- 
vention education  in  oiu-  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Engineering,  architecture, 
dty  planning  and  comparable  curricula 
should  Include  fire  problems  and  design  ap- 
proaches that  will  minimize  fire  occurrence 
and  spread.  Such  design  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  practice  of  those 
professions.  Specialized  training  in  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  aspects  of  fire  protec- 
tion are  also  needed.  Only  two  universities 
offer  fo\ir-year  curricula  leading  to  degrees 
in  fire  protection  engineering.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  grants  for  the 
development  of  curricula  and  course  mate- 
rial to  facilitate  the  ectablishment  of  fire 
protection  curricula  In  additional  colleges  or 
universities,  and  facilitate  the  Introduction 
of  fire  protection  courses  in  other  curricula. 

Most  professional  fire  personnel  lack  suf- 
ficient training  in  command  and  control  of 
disaster  operations  and  In  the  control  of 
special  hazards.  Education  and  training  is 
essential  to  attainment  of  the  highest  levels 
of  competence  for  the  fire  services.  Many 
states  have  fire  service  schools  offering  short 
courses.  However,  the  content  and  amount 
of  training  varies  from  state  to  state,  and 
even  within  states  since  Individual  partici- 
pation in  some  cases  is  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  local  funds.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  grants  and  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  and  participation 
in  professional  extension  courses  for  fire 
service  pyersonnel  and  officers.  We  believe 
the  objective  should  be  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  periodic  professional  train- 
ing for  all  fire  services  personnel,  and  for 
the  staff  of  State  Fire  Marshals  Offices  or 
other  offices  whose  responsibilities  have  sig- 
nificant relationship  to  fire.  Such  Increased 
education  should  enhance  professional  stat- 
ure and  encourage  career  and  executive  de- 
velopment In  the  fire  services,  thereby 
attracting  greater  numibers  of  highly  quali- 
fied individuals  to  this  Important  area  of 
public  service. 
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Many  Interested  firemen  and  other 
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spirited  individuals  have  applied  themselves 
to  problems  of  public  education,  flre  safety, 
aJid  fire  department  operations.  Preq  uently, 
these  individuals  have  not  been  able  ;o  sup- 
port, or  find  support  for.  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  feasibility  of  Improved  falning 
aids,  operational  procedures,  public  educa- 
tion programs,  or  other  fire  safety  n  ethods 
and  techniques.  Ideas  for  useful  demonstra- 
tion will  also  result  from  Federal  fire  safety 
activities.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  Federal  support  of  appropriate 
demonstrations,  and  thus  would  entourage 
local  and  Individual  Initiative  in  tht  solu- 
tion of  flre  safety  problems. 

NATIONAL    FIRE    RESEARCH    AND    SAFETY    CENTER 

This  proposed  legislation  would  stite  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  |should 
establish  a  fire  research  and  safety  |center. 
While  much  of  the  research  under  tnls  pro- 
gram will  be  performed  outside  the  Federal 
Government  or  In  other  Federal  facilities, 
neither  private  nor  Government  facilities  In 
this  coimtry  are  equipped  for  certain  kinds 
of  research,  such  as  growth  and  sptead  of 
fires  within  full-scale  multistory  buildings 
or  the  interactions  among  structurpl  ele- 
ments under  fire  conditions.  The  results  of 
these  and  similar  studies  could  lead  to  ad- 
vanced design  practices  reducing  the!  likeli- 
hood and  spread  of  fires.  Consequently  an 
advanced  research  center  Is  needed  Ipr  per- 
formance of  such  fundamental  studies. 

Additionally,  the  center  would  privlde  a 
central  focus  for  management  of  the  nktlonal 
fire  safety  program  under  this  propcxed  leg- 
islation. By  establishing  close  contait  with 
research  f>ersonnel,  the  center  would  facili- 
tate development  of  necessary  stal '  com- 
petence for  both  technical  suppwrt  <f  non- 
Federal  activities  and  scientific  management 
of  contracts  and  grants. 

Finally,  the  program  also  would  I  utilize 
fully  existing  competence  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  would  be  coordi- 
nated carefully  with  related  existing  federal 
programs. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Comprehensive  program  is  needed  Ito  pro- 
vide better  protection  against  deaths  injur- 
ies, and  property  damage  caused  by  fir  >.  This 
objective  should  be  accomplished  through 
support  and  expansion  of  existing  pul^llc  and 
private  programs,  wherever  possible 

New  program  would  include: 

1.  Investigation  and  Research: 
Investigation  of  causes,  frequency,  ^verity 

and  other  Important  data. 

Research  on  causes  of  fires;  development  of 
better  methods  for  fire  prevention,  lontrol, 
and  rehabilitation  of  affected  peoj  le  and 
property. 

2.  Education  of  the  public  on 
safety  techniques,  etc.;  of  firemen 
nlques,  etc.;  and  developing  flre  sa 
rlcula  and  courses. 

3.  Information: 
Reference  and  data  services  on  all 

of  fire  safety. 

4.  Support  for  Demonstration 
Improved  methods  for  prevention,  control 
hablUtatlon  and  improving  fire 

5.  Grants  to  State  and  local  goverAments 
other  public  and  non-profit  Instltut  ons 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,!  again 
this  year  the  National  Parlt  Servfce  has 
taken  its  riflemen  and  skinning  cflews  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park  for  thje  pur- 
pose of  slaughtering  the  magnificent 
elk  which  range  there.  ' 

Yesterday,    the    Service    anndunced. 


through  gunfire  that  echoed  south  from 
the  park,  that  the  so-called  direct  re- 
duction program — that  is  to  say,  kill- 
ing— of  Yellowstone  elk  was  again  under- 
way after  a  brief  pause  called  either  to 
cool  the  rifles  from  earlier  killing  or  to 
evaluate  the  strenuous  objections  elicit- 
ed by  the  slaughter. 

To  date,  some  15,000  elk  have  been 
•'directly  reduced"  by  the  National  Park 
Service  since  that  expedient  was  first  be- 
gun three  decades  ago. 

I  am  compelled  to  comment  on  the 
killing  of  the  magnificent  Yellowstone 
elk.  to  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments, and  to  submit  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  a  resolution  which  seeks 
alternatives  to  direct  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  brief  pause 
in  the  killing  to  which  I  referred  was 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
other  remedies  to  the  park's  elk-versus- 
food  problem. 

After  a  short  study  by  a  Dr.  Cowan, 
Mr.  Starker  Leopold,  and  Mr.  Tom  Kim- 
ball, two  of  whom  were  members  of  a 
similar  blue  ribbon  study  commission  ap- 
pointed 4  or  5  years  ago,  the  Park 
Service  has  come  to  the  judgment  that 
it  must  resume  killing.  Six  hundred  elk 
are  slated  for  slaughter. 

Some  10  days  ago.  I  had  annoimced 
my  hope  that  this  study  group  would 
find  better  ways  to  bring  about  elk  re- 
duction without  the  necessity  of  slaugh- 
ter. Now  the  study  group  has  simply 
confii-med  the  long-established  and  un- 
devlating  position  taken  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  regrettable  that 
the  Park  Service  has  not  called  upon 
the  expertise  and  talents  of  other  inter- 
ested parties  in  this  controversy.  I 
speak  of  our  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commission — one  of  the  best  State  agen- 
cies in  this  country — and  of  our  com- 
mission's sister  agency  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

I  speak  also  of  the  invaluable  advice 
that  could  be  given  by  local  citizens  in- 
timately involved  with  the  management 
of  our  wildlife  resources.  These  groups 
have  made  a  number  of  excellent  sug- 
gestions, all  worthy,  I  believe,  of  atten- 
tion by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Among  these  suggestions  is  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  live  trap  program 
by  placing  traps,  portable  or  otherwise, 
in  areas  of  the  park  where  they  are  not 
presently  available.  Part  and  parcel  of 
this  approach  would  be  the  use  of  hay 
to  further  bait  animals  toward  these 
traps  and  the  driving  of  animals  from 
inaccessible  areas  by  helicopter. 

Another  suggestion  with  great  merit 
would  question  the  inflexible  and  arbi- 
trary control  program  presently  ad- 
vocated by  the  Park  Service.  To  estab- 
lish a  maximum  elk  population  at  5,000 
head  without  regard  to  changing  range 
conditions,  snow  conditions  and  hunter 
harvests  defies  both  good  management 
principles  and  commonsense.  The  Park 
Service  claims  that  the  present  elk 
slaughter  does  not  constitute  an  emer- 
gency, but  If  this  is  not  an  emergency, 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  Further,  the 
Park  Service  will  find  itself  confronted 


with  recurring  emergencies  of  just  this 
sort  if  it  persists  in  sticking  by  a  magical 
limit  of  5,000  head. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Park  Service  should  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  maintaining  the  northern  Yel- 
lowstone— Upper  Lamar  elk  herd  be- 
tween approximate  maximum  and  mini- 
mum limitations.  This  would  then  allow 
the  Federal  ofiQcials  flexibility  in  man- 
agement. The  conditions  in  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  of  Yellowstone  Park 
today  recommend  this  approach. 

The  Park  Service  has  admitted  that 
the  elk  are  now  wintering  in  scattered 
bands  on  high  and  inaccessible  wind- 
blown ridges.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
elk  are  truly  scattered  then  a  minimum 
amount  of  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
winter  range  this  year.  If,  next  year  or 
the  year  after,  a  heavy  early  snowfall 
serves  to  drive  the  elk  to  lower  altitudes 
in  concentrated  bands,  then  the  Park 
Service  could  pursue  an  intensive  live 
trapping  program  that  would  cut  back 
the  excess  numbers  allowed  on  the  range 
this  winter. 

These  four  things,  then,  I  believe  could 
be  ofifered  as  a  direct  answer  to  the  elk 
slaughter  situation  with  which  the  Park 
Service  finds  itself  confronted : 

First.  Revision  of  management  policy 
to  allow  for  a  more  flexible  range  of  elk 
numbers. 

Second.  Greater  cooperation  between 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Wyoming 
and  Montana  citizens  and  game  agencies. 

Third.  Intensification  of  a  more  effec- 
tive live  trap  method. 

Fourth.  More  effective  hunter  harvest 
outside  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  I  hope  will  express  the  concensus 
of  the  Senate  that  methods  other  than 
direct  reduction  are  deserving  of  further 
exploration  by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  its  effort  to  limit  the  size  of  the  Yellow- 
stone elk  herds. 

The  essence  of  this  resolution  is  that 
the  National  Park  Service  ought  to  meet 
in  a  dispassionate  and  constructive  at- 
mosphere with  the  States  contiguous  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  work 
out  alternatives  to  direct  reduction,  that 
the  Service  ought  to  apprise  the  States 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  precisely  what  it  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  to  slaughter  the  elk  and  what 
it  might  cost  them  to  employ  other 
methods  to  achieve  the  same  end,  and 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  killing 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  assist  the  Park  Service 
in  securing  funds  for  any  control  pro- 
gram which  envisions  alternatives  to 
direct  reduction  and  my  ofiBce  stands 
ready  ever  to  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween the  "Yellowstone  States"  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  time  now  to  substitute  reason  for 
rifles  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  and  editorial  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  was  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
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S.   Res.   91 


Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
are  appalled  that  In  this  age  of  sophisticated 
management  techniques,  the  alternative  of 
slaughter  is  the  principal  means  whereby 
the  National  Park  Service  has  been  able  to 
keep  within  manageable  limits  the  number 
of  elk   In  Tellowstone  National  Park; 

Whereas  in  the  past  three  decades  fifteen 
thousand  elk  have  been  killed  in  Yellow- 
stone Park,  reducing  greatly  the  magnlfi- 
cance  of  the  wildlife  herds  in  that  area; 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  has 
refused  to  Justify  the  present  practice  of 
slaughtering  elk  by  a  cost  analysis  and  a 
logical  and  comprehensive  management 
plan  and  has  failed  to  sufficiently  consider 
alternative  management  techniques  such  as 
increased  live  trapping,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  encourage  the  migration  of  elk  out 
of  Yellowstone  Park  during  the  fall  of  each 
year; 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  has 
demonstrated  Its  disinclination  to  discuss 
alternatives  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Game 
and  Pish  agencies  of  the  several  States  con- 
tiguous to  Yellowstone  Park; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Park  Service 
be  prohibited  in  1967  from  further  Imple- 
mentation of  its  herd  management  program 
for  Yellowstone  Park  through  the  expedient 
of  what  is  known  as  direct  reduction;  that 
the  National  Park  Service  submit  to  the 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Governors  of  States  contiguous  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  In  writing,  cost  analyses  com- 
paring the  several  alternatives  to  direct  re- 
duction, together  with  a  logical  and  compre- 
hensive long-range  management  plan;  that 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  National  Park 
Service  or  Its  parent  agency,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  meet  In  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  to  discuss  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  the  several  alternatives  to  direct 
reduction;  that  the  Congress  will  be  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  elk  herd  management 
expedient  known  as  direct  reduction,  unless 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Governors 
of  the  States  Involved  shall  agree  that  it 
Is  the  most  efficacious,  economical  and  de- 
sirable alternative  available  for  such  control. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Hansen 
is  as  follows: 

The    Peace   That    Didn't    Last 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U.S.  will  secure 
a  more  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam  than  the 
Great  Elk  war  of  Wyoming. 

We  thought  this  conflict  had  been  settled 
four  years  ago,  and  so  noted  in  an  editorial 
on  Jan.  11,  1963,  the  day  following  an  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  In  Washington  that  the 
National  Park  Service  had  capitulated  to  the 
People's  Army  of  Wyoming,  captained  by 
Sen.  Mllward  L.  Simpson  and  Gov.  Cliff  Han- 
sen. 

For  those  who  are  not  up  to  date  on  this 
contest,  which  has  covered  almost  as  long 
a  period  as  the  Punic  Wars,  the  Great  Elk 
war  had  raged  for  years  over  a  policy  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  carried  out  ex- 
clusively. Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine. In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  of 
having  park  service  rangers  de-populate  the 
Yellowstone  elk  herds  by  shooting  the  ex- 
cess animals. 

This  shooting  program  has  Involved  num- 
bers ranging  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  per  year;  and  It  gradually  evolved 
from  a  cold  war  Into  a  hot  one  with  the 
passage  of  time,  until  In  the  winter  of  1961- 
62  and  1962-63  things  got  pretty  sticky. 

It  now  appears  the  only  mistake  we  made 
was  not  in  bombing  their  principal  cities 
and  throwing  a  naval  blockade  around  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs. 

As  a  private  citizen,  Mllward  Simpson  in 
December,  1961,  tried  but  failed  to  obtain 
a  federal  court  Injunction  against  the  Yel- 


lowstone park  superintendent  In  an  effort 
to  halt  the  shooting;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  being  on  a  little  higher  ground 
and  with  the  considerable  assistance  of  Cliff 
Hansen,  who  had  been  elected  governor  at 
the  same  time,  the  Park  Service  saw  it  was 
losing  the  battle. 

On  Jan.  30.  1963,  the  Park  Service,  accord- 
ing to  our  somewhat  Inadequate  files,  called 
for  a  Panmunjom  type  conference  In  the 
governor's  conference  chamber  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  value  of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  the  state  of  Wyoming.  While  this  parley 
was  in  the  process  of  discussing  some  of  the 
finer  points  of  the  law.  Secretary  Udall  In 
Washington  Issued  a  surprise  announcement 
saying  the  Park  Service  was  giving  up  the 
elk  killing. 

This  news  was  greeted  by  all  sorts  of 
Joyous  reactions.  Simpson  and  Hansen  Is- 
sued statements  saying  how  pleased  they 
were,  and  editorialists  (Including  this  one) 
praised  the  Great  Day  saying  It  hadn't  been 
expected  but  since  it  had  arrived,  why  wel- 
come, and  all  that. 

Four  years  later,  almost  exactly,  plus  a 
week  or  so,  we  are  sadly  disillusioned.  The 
Park  Service  says  it  will  resume  shooting 
elk  because  there  are  too  many,  they  are  de- 
stroying the  natural  habitat,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  slaughter. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  the  trouble 
with  India  Is  that  there  are  too  many  In- 
dians, too,  but  nobody  has  suggested  shoot- 
ing them;  instead  President  Johnson  is 
sending  them  2,000,000  tons  of  wheat.  May- 
be we  ought  to  send  the  elk  some  wheat,  too; 
that  way  they  won't  browse  so  vigorously 
and  destroy  the  rangeland  In  Yellowstone; 
the  wheat  "farmers  will  be  happy,  the  Park 
Service  people  and  the  anti-elk  killers  will 
be  satisfied,  and  no  doubt  the  elk  will  be, 
too.  Nobody  has  asked  them  their  choice 
In  the  matter  but  It  Is  to  be  assumed  they'd 
rather  dine  on  a  sack  of  wheat  shorts,  than 
be  confronted  with  a  rtfletotlng  ranger  out 
for  their  hides   (and  tallow,  too) . 

No,  doubt,  our  advice  will  not  be  accepted 
In  this  respect;  so  we  must  sadly  assume 
that  Judging  from  yesterday's  press  accounts, 
the  great  fracas  will  be  re-played  with  a 
slight  change  In  the  cast  of  characters. 

The  Park  Service's  theater  commander, 
Yellowstone  Superintendent  Lemuel  Garri- 
son, has  gone  on  to  other  fields,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  man.  Mr.  Simpson  Is  no 
longer  In  the  Senate,  but  It  might  be  ob- 
served that  he  is  even  closer  to  the  firing  line 
than  he  was  In  Washington,  and  he  already 
has  gotten  off  one  salvo  from  Litchfield 
Park,  Ariz.,  where  he  Is  getting  a  bit  of  the 
Arizona  sun. 

While  the  fires  of  battle  are  stirring  Mil- 
ward,  his  second-in-command  in  the  Battle 
of  1961-63,  Cliff  Hansen,  holds  Simpson's 
old  Job  m  Washington,  and  the  latter  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  worthy  contender  In 
his  own  right,  Stan  the  Man. 

Therefore,  It  appears  we're  headed  back 
to  the  war,  and  If  somebody  doesn't  do  some- 
thing quick— like  getting  Senator  Fulbright 
or  Walter  Llppmann  out  here — things  are  apt 
to  get  mighty  bad. 

Before  it  Is  over,  we  should  like  to  predict, 
there  will  be  other  bodies  dragged  off  the 
field  of  battle  than  those  of  elk. 


sistance  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  428)  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  establish- 
ing bilingual  American  education  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  certain  other  as- 
sistance to  promote  such  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  injured  by  cer- 
tain criminal  acts,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE    OF    REFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  discharged 
from  consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1032, 
to  provide  for  the  disregarding,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  need  under  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  the  pub- 
lic assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  of  certain  income  of  aged  persons 
employed  under  programs  receiving  as- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BANKING  AND  CREDIT 
UNION  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  March  14  on  three  bills: 

S.  714  consists  of  two  sections.  The 
first  deals  with  loans  to  executive  oflBcers 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  it  passed  the  Senate  in  1965  as 
S.  1558,  but  did  not  become  law.  The 
second  section  amends  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modify  loan  provisions  re- 
lating to  directors  and  members  of  the 
supervisory  and  credit  committees  of 
Federal  credit  imions; 

S.  965  would  authorize  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  invest  in  certain  obligations  of 
foreign  governments.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  1965  as  S.  1557  but  did  not  become 
law; 

S.  966  is  known  as  the  eligible  paper 
bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  1965  as 
S.  1559  but  also  did  not  become  law. 

The  hearings  on  these  three  bills  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  bills  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  Chief  Counsel,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  RAMSEY  CLARK,  OF 
TEXAS,  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
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hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. March  2.  1967,  at  10:30  ^.m..  In 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Btiildlng, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Juoiclary, 
upon  the  nomination  of  Ramseyj  Clark, 
of  Texas,  to  be  Attorney  General 

At  the  indicated  time  and  plabe  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  ps  may 
be  pertinent. 
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ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARITICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimois  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articlis,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Telegram  of  congratulations  by  hlili  to  Dr. 

James    Madison    Nabrtt,    Jr.,    presl(  ent    of 

Howard  University,  Washington.  D.d,  dated 

February  27.  1967. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distins  uished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  <;lark], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  th( ;  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Russell], 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  mttnority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI.  the  possibility  of 
a  time  limitation  on  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  the  pending  business  in 
the  Senate. 

With  their  full  agreement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  beginning  at  tne  cq- 
clusion  of  morning  business  toojorrow, 
debate  be  limited  to  1  hour  o$  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equE^lly  di- 
vided, and  that  4  hours  of  debate  be 
allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  >  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  add  one  reservation  to  tl:  at  re- 
quest. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.^rtke];  an($  if  he 
enters  any  objection  Insofar  as  the  agree- 
ment applies  to  his  amendment  or 
amendments,  I  will  move  that  th4  order 
be  vacated  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  No;  that  is  In  the 
form  of  a  qualifying  statement  of  Intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  advise  the  Chair 
if  he  wants  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  the  regular  form? 

Mr.  \L^NSFIELD.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wlithout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,|  is  as 
follows : 

UKANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACBEEMEItr 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  March  1.  1967, 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, during  the  further  consldera^on  of 
the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  appropijlatlons 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procui-ement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  tombat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  the 


Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


CIA  CONTROVERSY  MANY  FACETED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  current  controversy  over 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  many  facets.  One  aspect  of 
the  matter  was  covered  in  the  Carl  T. 
Rowan  column,  "In  Defense  of  the  CIA's 
Undercover  Links,"  in  the  February  26 
issue  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday 
Star,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
possibility  that  in  pursuit  of  openness  of 
action  and  undisciplined  speech  we  may 
be  exceeding  prudence. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter,  the 
manner  in  which  allied  nations  handle 
similar  intelligence  operations,  was  re- 
viewed on  the  same  date  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  under  the  heading,  "Other 
Democracies  Do  Their  Spying  in  Dif- 
ferent Ways." 

I  believe  these  areas  of  the  current  CIA 
furor  deserve  wider  public  attention,  and 
I  am  providing  these  items  for  insertion 
in  the  Record. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Feb.  26, 

1967] 

In  Defense  of  the  CIA's  Undercover 

"Links" 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

When  the  stream  of  criticism  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
rolls  so  forcefully  and  resolutely,  one  risks  all 
manner  of  accusations  If  he  moves  against 
the  tide. 

But  move  against  It  I  must,  for  there  are 
some  tragic  aspects  of  the  furor  over  the 
CIA's  financing  student,  labor  and  other  pri- 
vate groups  that  have  not  been  given  ade- 
quate attention. 

Surely  I  break  no  vows  of  secrecy  made  In 
my  government  days  if  I  say  now  that  this 
string  of  "expoe^"  of  CIA  associations  can 
go  on  and  on.  There  are  dozens  of  yet  un- 
named groups  that  cooj>erated  with  CIA — 
simply  because  they  believed  it  to  be  in  the'r 
children's  and  the  nation's  interest. 

I  admire  one  of  them — the  Hobby  Founda- 
tion of  Hotiston,  Texas — for  publicly  ex- 
pressing pride  In  having  cooperated. 

The  disciplines  of  self-acclaimed  Intellec- 
tuallsm,  or  liberalism,  or  Idealism  compel 
some  people  to  deplore  these  private  in- 
volvements in  the  dh^y  business  of  waging 
a  cold  war.  They  say  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion  requires   that   otir   press,    universities, 


students  et  al.  remain  "free  of  government 
manipulation." 

I  cannot  understand  the  schizophrenia 
that  has  caused  these  purists  to  exempt  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  criti- 
cism for  so  long.  The  FBI  has  its  hand,  and 
agents,  in  far  more  domestic  organizations 
than  the  CIA.  But  somehow  the  press  and 
the  public  have  accepted  that  as  necessary 
to  trap  those  frightful  spies  and  saboteurs. 

It  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  great  pub- 
lic relations  fsillures  of  American  history  that 
the  CIA  has  not  won  acceptance  for  Its  clan- 
destine activities  on  the  valid  ground  that  it 
is  fighting  the  same  deadly  struggle  as  the 
FBI. 

As  the  tedious  string  of  "revelations"  un- 
winds, I  conclude  that  American  opinlon- 
molders  have  become  almost  as  psychotic 
atwut  "the  CIA"  as  those  foreigners  who  talk 
as  though  the  agency  Is  capable  of  over- 
throwing their  governments  on  five  minutes' 
notice. 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  these  exposures 
have  destroyed  the  CIA  as  an  effective  in- 
strument in  many  arenas  of  the  cold  war 
that  is  still  being  waged  fiiriously,  despite 
the  recent  talk  about  "detente."  So  what 
the  Communists  spent  billions — unsuccess- 
fully— to  do,  we  Americans,  out  of  our  ideal- 
ism, have  delivered  to  them  as  a  gift. 

It  disturbs  me  that  this  rush  to  bare  CIA 
"links"  has  tainted  "Crossroads  Africa,"  the 
"American  Society  for  African  Culture"  and 
other  groups  that  have  worked  honestly  and 
Intelligently  to  keep  alive  in  millions  of  Af- 
ricans a  faith  and  hope  In  democracy. 

Sanctimonious,  theoretically,  correct  argu- 
ments that  "private  business  and  industry" 
should  have  provided  the  funds  demolish 
themselves  against  one  hard  fact:  Business 
and  Industry  had  neither  the  interest,  the 
attitudes  nor  the  inclination  to  support  these 
efforts  properly. 

It  bothers  me  that  these  "revelations"  have 
compromised,  perhap>s  fatally  in  some  cases, 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
nUght  have  become  leaders  of  the  developing 
nations. 

The  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  grave. 

Many  a  U.S.  Pesice  Corps  worker  or  diplo- 
mat, and  numerous  foreign  scholars  and  labor 
leaders  who  have  struggled  bravely  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  wUl  have  their  integrity 
impugned  and  their  futures  Jeopardized  be- 
fore this  great  expos6  Sizzles  out. 

Sure,  one  can  say  the  CIA  built  this  colossal 
tragedy  by  wrongly  involving  all  these  peo- 
ples and  groups  in  the  first  place. 

I  say  nonsense.  Several  presidents,  sev- 
eral cabinets,  dozens  of  congressmen  and  the 
leaders  of  all  the  groups  Involved  went  Into 
this  business  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  And 
It  wasn't  because  of  an  ugly  assumption  that 
the  ends  Justify  the  means,  as  some  Idealists 
argue.  They  made  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  adversary  had  already  set 
the  dirty  rules  of  battle,  so  either  we  played 
by  his  rules  or  got  our  brains  beaten  out. 

I  can't  find  it  In  my  Journalistic  heart  to 
say  the  press  Is  wrong  to  dredge  up  all  it  has 
about  CIA  "covers."  Yet,  I  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  in  pursuit  of  a  hallowed  bit  of 
Journalistic  dogma,  we  are  slaying  some 
dragons  that  will  come  back  to  haunt  our 
progeny. 

I  keep  remembering  President  Kennedy 
saying  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association  in  1961 : 

"This  nation's  foes  have  openly  boasted  of 
acquiring  through  our  newspapers  informa- 
tion they  would  otherwise  hire  agents  to  ac- 
quire through  theft,  bribery  or  espionage  .  .  . 

"Today  no  war  has  been  declared — and 
however  fierce  the  struggle,  it  may  never  be 
declared  in  traditional  fashion  .  .  . 

"If  the  press  is  awaiting  a  declaration  of 
war  before  It  imposes  the  self-discipline  of 
combat  conditions,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to  our 
security." 


Februanj  28,  1967 
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Is  It  heresy  for  me  to  ask  whether  the  bene- 
fits to  "freedom"  accruing  from  these  exposes 
of  the  CIA  are  great  enough  to  balance  out 
the  damage  done  to  our  security? 

iFrom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Feb. 

'  26,  1967] 

OTHEB    Democracies    Do    Their    Spying    in 

Different  Ways 

in  brttain,  they  keep  qihet 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

LONDON. — A  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween British  and  American  intelligence  or- 
ganizations was  proclaimed  last  week  on 
thousands  of  newsstands  throughout  Britain. 

On  the  cover  of  the  international  edition 
of  Time  magazine  was  a  portrait  of  Richard 
Helms,  the  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  No  British  magazine  or  news- 
paper could  be  expected  to  carry  a  similar 
picture  of  Helms"  counterpart  here.  This 
name  of  the  chief  of  MI-6,  Britain's  CIA, 
Is  never  published,  and  indeed  Is  net  even 
known  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  populace. 
Even  Members  of  Parliament  and  ambassa- 
dors profess  ignorance  of  his  identity.  He 
Is  simply  "X"  or,  as  every  movie  goer  knows, 

"M." 

The  paucity  of  Information  about  MI-6 
makes  it  extremely  diflacult  to  offer  any  ob- 
jective compai'lson  between  Its  efficacy  and 
that  of  CIA.  One  observation  can  be  safely 
made.  Whether  MI-6  is  better  or  worse  than 
the  CIA,  It  Is  surely  different.  And  so  are 
the  countries  they  serve. 

Compared  to  America,  Britain  Is  a  homo- 
geneous society  accustomed  to  rule  by  a  tra- 
ditional elite.  It  is  more  like  a  cozy  club 
than  a  railway  terminal.  The  club's  Inner 
circle  Is  accustomed  to  work  in  discreet  In- 
Umacy,  arranging  with  a  hint  what  in  Amer- 
ica requires  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  over  the  years 
covert  assistance  has  been  given  to  private 
organizations  engaged  in  cold  war  hostilities. 
But  It  can  also  be  assumed  that  most  of  this 
aid  will  not  become  publicly  known  for  dec- 
ades. 

The  D-notice 

Secrecy  Is  enforced  not  only  through  tradi- 
tion. The  government  can  use  an  official 
secrets  act  to  close  blurting  Ups.  Only  the 
other  day,  Britions  were  reminded  of  another 
Ellenclng  weapon  the  government  possesses 
—the  system  known  as  the  D-notice. 

Under  this  system,  begun  in  1912,  news- 
papers have  voluntarily  agreed  not  to  pub- 
lish information  that  officials  deem  contrary 
to  security.  Twice  last  week.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wilson  attacked  the  Dally  Express  for 
allegedly  violating  a  D-notlce  in  reporting 
that  security  agents  were  still  reading  tele- 
grams sent  overseas. 

But  even  If  silencing  devices  were  removed, 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  public  would  discover 
the  kind  of  prodigious  secret  aid  practiced 
by  the  CIA.  A  shrewd  observer  put  in  this 
way: 

"Americans  think  they  need  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  get  anywhere — the 
whole  paraphernalia  of  letterheads,  carpeted 
suites,  secretaries,  first-class  plane  tickets. 
Here  a  few  thousand  pounds  (a  pound  is 
$2.80)  Is  enough.  A  musty  office,  a  scruffy 
bright  young  man  and  a  single  mimeograph 
machine  is  enough." 

Moreover,  there  exist  organizations  that 
can  provide  overt  assistance,  most  notably 
the  British  Council.  Founded  In  1934,  this 
agency  gives  broad  support  to  overseas  cul- 
tural programs  with  state  money.  Its 
budget  for  1966-67  was  $30  million. 

BRITISH    pratfalls 

British  Intelligence  has  endured  Its  prat- 
falls. There  are  still  bitter  memories  In  the 
Middle  East  about  a  "black"  radio  station 
beamed  from  Cyprus  with  covert  British  help 
during  the  Suez  crisis.  Moreover,  there  le  a 
lively  controversy  under  way  over  exaggerated 
claims  some  feel  were  made  for  British  war- 
time subversion  In  France. 


But  here  discretion  and  frugality  are  the 
rule.     One  qualified  observer  said : 

"A  persistent  problem  with  CIA  operations 
Is  that  not  enough  thought  Is  given  to  what 
might  happen  when  they  are  exposed.  This 
was  true  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  of  the  U-2  flight 
and  the  large  subsidies  to  student  organiza- 
tions. In  each  case,  American  prestige  weis 
vested  In  debatable  risks — Cuban  exiles,  a 
hired  pilot  and  youngsters  still  In  college. 

"No  doubt  these  efforts  often  produce  re- 
sults. But  when  they  backfire,  the  noise  can 
be  heard  clear  around  the  world." 

In  Britain,  it  might  be  said,  any  backflj-e 
is  usually  muffled  in  a  clubby  smoking-room. 
The  MI-6  is  not  a  government,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  truly  invisible. 


case  reminded  the  French  of  the  need  to 
keep  watch  over  their  watchdogs. 

"You  Americans  make  the  mistake  of  leav- 
ing the  heads  of  your  secret  organizations  In 
their  Jobs  too  long,"  I  was  once  told  by  a 
highly  placed  French  politician  who  had 
held  such  a  job. 


In  France,  They  Pay  Openly 
(By  Waverley  Root) 

Paris. — The  French  reaction  to  the  subsidy 
given  by  the  CIA  to  the  National  Students 
Association  Is:  "It  couldn't  happen  here." 

This  Is  not  because  French  secret  services 
would  necessarily  be  above  such  tactics,  but 
because  somebody  else  is  already  taking  care 
of  such  subsidies — more  or  less  openly. 

During  the  Algerian  revolution,  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  French  Students  was  openly 
receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment through  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

When  the  UNEP  began  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Algerian  independence,  the  subsidy 
was  canceled  and  government  support  was 
then  given  to  a  rival  student  organization, 
oriented  politically  to  the  right. 

But  the  government  tactics  backfired. 
The  new  recipient  of  government  largesse 
also  took  up  the  cudgel  for  the  Algerian 
cause. 

Today,  the  UNEF  Is  again  the  principal  stu- 
dent organization  and  once  again  Is  enjoy- 
ing government  support.  The  past  Is  for- 
given. 

A  normal  action 

This  Is  the  difference  between  Prencn  ana 
American  uses  of  the  subsidy.  In  France, 
helping  your  political  supporters  is  consid- 
ered a  normal  action  which  need  not  be  car- 
ried on  in  secret. 

Undercover  activities  in  connection  with 
organizations  receiving  subsidies  would  occur 
either  through  bona  fide  members  who  would 
consent  to  inform  secret  services,  or  by  se- 
cret services  planting  members  In  any  organi- 
zation they  wanted  to  watch. 

But  there  is  not  as  much  open  government 
subsidizing  of  organizations  as  there  used 
to  be  In  Prance. 

Before  the  war,  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior had  a  secret  account  for  subsidizing 
publications.  The  original  idea  was  to  re- 
ward newspapers  which  gave  the  government 
a  break — but  getting  a  share  of  the  gravy 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  right. 

Secrecy  distrusted 

Such  subsidies  no  longer  exist.  In  addi- 
tion. If  the  French  spread  any  money  about 
abroad,  they  do  it  through  overt  channels. 
Their  secret  organizations  don't  get  It  to 
spend.  The  French  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  them,  and  don't  trust 
them  with  any  more  power  than  necessary. 

Prance's  closest  parallel  to  the  CIA  is  the 
counterespionage  organization  which  came 
under  fire  in  the  Ben  Barka  kidnaping — the 
SDECE. 

The  light  the  Ben  Barka  case  turned  on 
the  SDECE  revealed  certain  details  of  its 
modus  operandi  Including  secret  agents  at 
airports  to  watch  the  comings  and  goings  of 
people  in  whom  it  was  Interested  and  bugging 
public  rooms.  But  this  was  not  much  of  a 
surprise  to  the  French,  for  whom  the  tap- 
ping of  telephones  has  long  been  common- 
place. 

The  trial  resulting  from  the  kidnaping  of 
Ben  Barka,  the  Moroccan  opposition  leader, 
has  not  been  completed — so  it  Is  not  known 
whether  the  SDECE  as  a  whole  was  Involved 
in  the  case  or  only  one  of  Its  agents,  but  the 


L.B.J.,  A  GREAT  PRESIDENT  WITH  A 
GREAT  MESSAGE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
sent  to  this  body  his  message  on  educa- 
tion and  health  in  America. 

This  is  a  message  that  should  make 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  proud. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  brickbats 
many  of  us  aim  at  the  White  House,  it 
seems  to  me  time  that  we  take  off  our 
hats  and  salute  President  Johnson  as  the 
President  who  has  done  more  for  the 
health  and  more  for  the  education  of 
Americans  than  any  President  in  the 
history  of  this  counti-y. 

After  all,  what  is  more  important  than 
education  and  health  for  our  country's 
strength,  our  country's  future,  and  the 
happiness  of  200  million  Americans? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
rhetoric  cr  partisanship.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Within  the  past  2  years  this 
Congress,  led  by  President  Johnson  has 
done  more  for  the  health  of  Americans 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

In  the  past  2  years  Congress  has  pro- 
vided a  greater  impetus  to  education 
than  all  other  Congresses  combined  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation. 

A  great  President  has  sent  the  Con- 
gress a  great  message  today  charting  an 
even  better  future.  I  say  this  as  one 
who  has  consistently  fought  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending  and  who  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  in  the  Nation's  health  and  the 
Nation's  education,  parsimonious  penny- 
pinching  would  be  very  foolish.  It  would 
mean  the  Nation  was  failing  to  make 
the  sound  investment  in  its  future  which 
will  bring  returns  many  times  over. 

I  honor  the  President  for  asking  for 
additional  funds  in  these  areas.  Every 
dollar  we  invest  In  additional  training 
opportunities  will  come  back  in  full  in 
a  very  few  years  in  welfare  costs.  It  will 
come  back  again  in  higher  taxes  paid. 
And  most  importantly  it  will  come  back 
in  a  stronger,  better,  freer,  happier 
America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  R.  LUCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  death,  earlier  this  morning, 
of  Henry  R.  Luce,  the  former  editor  in 
chief  of  Time  magazine,  and  well  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  head  of  the 
Time-Life-Fortune  publishing  empire. 

Mr.  Luce,  as  is  well  known,  was  born 
in  China  of  American  missionary  par- 
ents. He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  was  very  prominent  in  its 
activities.  In  1923.  he  founded,  with 
Briton  Hadden,  the  Time  magazine;  in 
1930,  he  foimded  Fortune  magazine;  and 
In  1936,  he  foimded  Life  magazine.  To- 
gether, they  represent  probably  the  single 
most  Important  publishing  force  that  we 
know.    He  was  very  active,  as  everyone 
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knows,  in  the  United  China  R  "lief  which 
he  organized  in  1940.  He  was  a  stalwart 
advocate  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
was  well  known  as  having  initiated  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Pr<ss  in  1944. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  man  passes  away 
In  the  fullness  of  his  years,  iiji  the  vigor 
of  his  talents,  we  always  seek  to  praise 
him.  Harry,  as  he  was  knawn  to  his 
friends — and  I  have  the  honqr  to  num- 
ber myself  among  them — andj  to  his  as- 
sociates in  his  great  publishihg  empire, 
made  history. 

He  and  his  associates  inaijgurated  a 
new  epoch  of  journalism  esppcially  for 
the  complete  man;  we  might  use  the  ex- 
pression, "the  compleat  man.]'  He  was 
ahead  of  his  time  when  he  pegan  and 
time  has  hardly  begun  to  cat<lh  up  with 
him  now  that  he  is  gone.  Tolthose  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  his 
dominant  characteristic  was  I  liveliness, 
and  our  memory  of  him.  and  tjhat  of  the 
world,  will  be  the  brighter  for)  it. 

I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  epitaph 
for  a  vigorous  man,  who  died  ih  the  full- 
ness of  his  activities,  than  a  comment 
from  one  of  his  associates,  who  told  me 
a  few  minutes  ago : 

Harry  would  have  wanted  to  die  this  way — 
when  he  went  he  was  barreling  along  with 
a  full  head  of  steam  on  the  many  problems 
which  absorbed   his  heart  and  nlnd. 

Henry  R.  Luce  lived  a  life  of  excite- 
ment. He  and  Ills  associates  in  lugurated 
a  new  approach  to  journalism;  the  sum- 
mation of  news  after  researchj  In  depth, 
and  placing  it  in  context  by  showing  its 
relationship  to  other  news.  H|s  aim  was 
the  compleat  man  in  informaltion,  cul- 
ture, education,  sports,  finance,  and  liv- 
ing. He  made  one  of  the  truly  historic 
contributions  in  communlcatiotis,  and  to 
this  Ideal  he  devoted  his  life.  ' 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  wish  to 
join  me  in  expressing  our  dee|)est  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  Cl^re  Booth 
Luce,  a  personal  friend  of  njine,  who 
served  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the 
other  body.  She  is  a  very  gift£d,  and  a 
very  exciting  woman  herself,  for  whom 
this  is  a  very  sad  hour.  1 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  ejjpresslons 
of  friendship  and  sympathy  which  will 
be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day will  be  of  some  comfort  to  ier  in  her 
sad  bereavement.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  doDD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  thd  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  sailor  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [  Mr.  JavitsjI  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  fitom  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  to  express  regret 
at  the  passing  of  Henry  liuce.  He 
founded  Time  in  the  twenties,  [during  a 
most  difficult  period;  he  set  a  new  stand- 
ard for  a  news  magazine  which  fias  since 
been  emulated  very  often.  | 

HeniT  Luce  was  a  man  of  controversy 
and  one  could  always  take  i^ue  with 
some  of  the  articles  published  under  his 
direction.  I  believe  that  that  was  a  part 
of  the  attraction  which  Time  hfld  for  so 
many  people.  This  man  was '  bom  in 
China  of  missionary  parents  anjl  his  life 
reflected  his  great  Interest  in  l|hat  part 


of  the  world.  He  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion which  cannot  be  fully  measured  by 
those  of  us  who  are  here  today.  Per- 
haps his  greater  contribution  will  come 
when  his  magazine,  Time,  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  a  document  which  can  be 
considered  as  the  source  of  material  for 
historic  research. 

To  me  his  passing  was  totally  unex- 
pected. He  will  be  missed,  his  contribu- 
tion to  journalism  will  be  missed  but  that 
contribution  will  also  serve  as  a  monu- 
ment in  history. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  join  him  and  the  majority  leader 
in  paying  tribute  to  Henry  R.  Luce. 

Mr.  Luce  and  his  wife  were  for  many 
years  residents  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mrs.  Luce  represented  her  district 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  ability  and  grace,  and  she  made  a 
great  contribution  in  her  time  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Henry 
Luce  for  22  years.  I  considered  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  journalists  of  this 
country,  a  great  publisher  and,  more 
than  that,  a  truly  great  American  citizen. 
I  believe  that  his  contribution  in  the 
field  of  journalism  will  be  a  monument  to 
the  improvement  of  factual  reporting  in 
this  country  for  many,  many  generations 
to  come. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  coun- 
try has  suffered  a  great  loss. 

I  did  not  know  that  he  was  seriously 
ill.  It  will  be  a  personal  loss  to  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  who  also 
enjoyed  his  publications. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Luce  and  his  relatives  on 
this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Henry  Robinson  Luce. 

Mr.  Luce  was  a  controversial  man  with 
whom.  I  suppose,  at  one  time  or  another, 
everyone  in  the  Senate  disagreed  and 
disagreed  violently.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  man  who  made  a  great 
contribution  to  American  journalism,  in 
that  at  the  age  of  23,  fresh  out  of  Yale 
University,  he  founded  Time  magazine. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  he  founded  many  other 
publications,  but  Time  magazine  held 
the  Nation's  attention  with  its  provoca- 
tive, readable,  exciting  style  and  format, 
which  made  everyone  sit  up  and  pay  at- 
tention to  current  events  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  done  before.  Since  then, 
Time  magazine  has  had  some  imitators, 
but  I  am  sure  that  one  reason  why 
Americans  are  as  well  informed  today 
as  they  are  is  due  to  the  formula  of  Luce 
and  Hadden. 

The  smashing  success  that  Time  maga- 
zine has  achieved,  of  course,  brought  Mr. 
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Luce  great  wealth  and  power;  but  far 
more  important,  he  made  a  vast  contri- 
bution to  public  understanding  and  pub- 
lic literacy,  enabling  the  American  peo- 
ple to  follow  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very  much 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reserve 
an  opportunity  for  other  Senators  to 
have  a  similar  opportunity  to  speak  on 
Mr.  Luce,  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  such  statements  may  be 
included  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Henry 
Luce. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
but  I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
him  on  several  occasions  and  I  found 
him  to  be  a  delightful  and  talented  man. 

Having  read  Time  magazine  from  week 
to  week,  I  know,  too,  that  his  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  field  of 
journalism. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Luce  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  at  this  sorrowful  moment  in 
her  life. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
proudly  and  enthusiastically  support  the 
President's  message  on  education  which 
keeps  us  on  the  successful  course  begun 
by  the  89th  Congress.  I  applaud  that 
part  of  the  message  that  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  funds  for  constructing 
new  educational  television  facilities  in 
this  country  and  for  the  establishment 
now  of  a  Public  Television  Corporation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  legislation  Is 
introduced  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  and  assigned 
to  my  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions with  my  assurance  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  administration  that  hearings 
will  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition, 

Television,  over  the  past  decade,  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  quality  edu- 
cation, and  far  from  detracting  from  in- 
dividual attention  provided  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  classroom,  it  has  enhanced 
personal  attention  by  freeing  teachers 
from  formal  lecturing  for  more  individ- 
ual tutoring  assignments.  Also  it  has 
enhanced  classroom  visual  arts  instruc- 
tion— so  necessary  to  help  students  thor- 
oughly understand  difficult  and  complex 
subjects.  Educational  TV  also  permits 
even  the  smallest  college  to  have  access 
to  some  of  the  great  scholars  In  the 
world. 

Yet  no  one  is  contending  that  educa- 
tional television  has  fully  lived  up  to  its 
promises  or  expectations.  It  will  never, 
for  example,  replace  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  classroom:  the  skills  and 
talents  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Nor  is  it  intended  to  do  so.  Rather, 
educational  television  and  the  support  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  numerous 
ETV  stations  across  the  country  have 
acted  significantly  to  supplement  educa- 
tional needs. 


I  agree  with  the  President's  proposal 
that  a  thorough  study  must  be  made  of 
the  feasibility  of  satellite  communica- 
tions in  building  an  educational  network 
to  encourage  the  widest  and  the  most 
effective  use  of  educational  broadcasting 
facilities  and  to  study  the  impact  of  edu- 
ational  TV  and  its  relationship  to  in- 
structional TV. 

As  recently  as  August  of  1966  during 
my  subcommittee's  hearings  on  the  so- 
called  Ford  Foundation  proposal,  I  made 
it  abundantly  clear  and  I  reiterate  now 
that  satellite  communications  will  play  a 
vital  role  from  a  national  standpoint  In 
the  development  of  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional television  system  and  how  this  is 
to  be  done  requires  a  national  policy 
which  should  be  developed  with  care  and 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  President  la 
cognizant  of  this  and  has  called  upon  the 
executive,  the  Congress,  and  private  sec- 
tors to  cooperate  together  in  developing 
this  national  policy. 

Again  I  applaud  the  message  of  the 
President  on  education  in  all  of  Its 
aspects.       

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  FAILURE  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  SHOWS  WHY  U.N. 
MUST  NOT  FAIL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sin- 
cere persons  have  asked.  "Why  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  community  of  nations  to 
outlaw  genocide?  Surely  It  is  obvious 
that  civilized  man  will  not  condone  such 
a  monstrously  heinous  crime." 

We  can  all  hope  that  the  civilized  world 
will  not  condone  another  act  of  genocide. 
but  barbaric  genocide  has  been  per- 
petrated within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us. 

Who  among  us  can  deny  that  the 
League  of  Nations'  impotence  in  protect- 
ing German  citizens  from  their  own  gov- 
ernment contributed  significantly  to  the 
Impunity  with  which  the  Third  Reich 
waged  its  subsequent  campaigns  of  do- 
mestic persecution  and  foreign  aggres- 
sion? How  could  these  uncivilized  acts 
of  terror  against  German  citizens  have 
been  allowed?  Simply  because  the 
Third  Reich  asserted  Its  absolute  sov- 
ereignty over  its  citizens  and  denied  the 
league  of  Nations  any  right  of  inspec- 
tion. 

The  League's  failure  to  enact  meaning- 
ful international  agreements  on  protect- 
ing human  rights  enabled  any  govern- 
ment so  disposed  to  organize  and  execute 
a  program  of  terror  against  its  own 
people. 

In  1939  when  anouncing  his  intention 
to  destroy  the  Polish  race,  the  diabolically 
canny  Hitler  recognized  both  the  failure 
of  civilized  nations  to  Intervene  and  the 
willingness  of  civilized  nations  to  forget 
past  atrocities  when  he  asked:  "Who  still 
talks  nowadays  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians?" 

Well.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  remember  the  Armenians,  do  re- 
member the  Jews,  do  remember  the  Poles, 
the  Slavs,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Rumanians  who  have  faced  the  execu- 
tioner—not because  of  any  criminal 
charge,  but  simply  because  they  were 
bom  Armenians,  Poles,  Jews,  or  Slavs. 

Every  American  certainly  can  recall 
"vldly  that  291,557  American  men  and 
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boys  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  World 
War  II  to  stop  Hitlerism. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  made  the 
same  mistake  which  the  League  did.  The 
United  Nations  has  proposed  and  enacted 
imiversal  covenants  on  human  rights. 
The  Convention  on  Genocide,  imani- 
mously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1948,  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
in  1949.  Tragically  mindful  of  past  in- 
action, civilized  man  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  world  would  never  again  be  af- 
flicted with  genocide. 

But  has  the  Senate  forgotten?  The 
United  States  has  historically  been  a  be- 
hemoth in  battle. 

Will  the  Senate  continue  to  restrict  the 
United  States  to  being  a  dwarf  in  pursuit 
of  international  human  rights? 

The  Senate  should  shake  off  its 
lethargy  of  indifference  and  move  with 
all  dispatch  toward  recognizing  the  uni- 
versality of  human  rights — by  immedi- 
ately ratifying  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CITES 
ATOMIC  MILESTONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Sunday,  February  19.  It  ob- 
serves that  last  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  founded  20  years  ago,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  spending 
for  peaceful  projects  matched  that  for 
weapons. 

I  think  it  now  can  be  said  that,  22 
years  after  the  first  atomic  blast  at 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  the  dream  that 
this  immense  energy  could  be  harnessed 
for  the  enrichment  of  mankind  is  bear- 
ing significant  fruit. 

All  mankind  hopes  that  atomic  power 
will  never  again  be  used  for  war,  but 
that,  instead,  there  will  be  ever-expand- 
ing uses  for  this  energy  in  peaceful 
projects  that  will  mean  a  better  and 
richer  life  for  all  men  everywhere. 

It  is  in  this  22d  year  of  the  atomic  age 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia — the 
two  outstanding  nuclear  powers — are 
discussing  a  treaty  on  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. We  should  give  our  leaders  every 
encouragement  so  that  1967  may  signal 
the  coming  of  age  of  atomic  power. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Beneficial  Atom 

President  Truman  called  It  "the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  government  to  be  created 
In  100  years."  Ho  was  referring  to  the 
atomic  energy  commission,  which  20  years 
ago  took  over  the  nation's  atomic  energy 
program.  The  commission  has  presided  over 
the  orderly  transfer  of  control  of  atomic 
energy  from  military  to  civilian  hands  and 
the  development  of  peaceful  vises  for  nuclear 
energy. 

When  the  commission  was  created  the  de- 
structive potential  of  the  atom  was  fresh 
in  memory,  but  the  constructive  potential 
was  less  clear.  During  the  AEC's  early  years 
military  goals  continued  to  occupy  most  of 
the  new  agency's  energies.  America's  early 
lead  in  weapons  production  has  not  been 
overcome  by  any  other  nation. 


An  historic  shift  was  signaled  in  1063 
when  President  Eisenhower  proposed  an 
"atoms  for  peace"  program  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  A  law  passed  the 
following  year  cleared  the  way  for  the  paci- 
flcation  and  internationalization  of  atomic 
energy.  Secrecy  was  Ufted,  permitting  dis- 
tribution to  the  world's  scientists  of  much  of 
America's  nuclear  knowledge.  The  AEC's 
monopoly  on  atomic  reactors  was  ended. 
Agreements  were  signed  with  other  natlona 
for  the  exchange  of  Information  on  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom. 

The  AEC  encouraged  private  electric  com- 
panies to  invest  in  nuclear  generating  plants. 
The  agency's  prototype  reactor  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa.,  began  producing  electricity  in  1957. 
Within  six  years,  16  more  electric  power  re- 
actors were  operating  or  under  construction. 
Last  year,  utilities  announced  plans  for  a 
record  27  new  generating  plants.  The  AEC 
estimates  that  nuclear  reactors  will  supply 
25%  of  the  nation's  electricity  by  1980  and 
half  by  2000. 

Materials  and  devices  developed  as  a  result 
of  nuclear  experimentation  have  found 
scores  of  peaceful  applications  in  medicine 
and  industry.  Other  applications  are  under 
development,  including  processes  to  remove 
salt  from  sea  water  and  to  preserve  foods. 
Some  projects  have  been  given  up  for  the 
time  as  impractical — the  nuclear  airplane, 
for  example.  Now  atomic  scientists  are  plan- 
ning nuclear  powered  rockets  to  carry  man 
to  the  moon  and  beyond. 

A  significant  milestone  was  reached  last 
year  when,  for  the  first  time.  AEC  spending 
for  peaceful  projects  matched  that  for  weap- 
ons. If  the  United  States  and  Russia  could 
agree  on  a  nuclear  arms  control  treaty  now 
under  discussion,  both  would  be  able  to  turn 
vastly  greater  resources  to  harnessing  atomic 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  man. 


DR.  WOODLIEF  THOMAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Woodllef  Thomas  is  one  of  the  handful  of 
those  who  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  the  old 
Brookings  Graduate  School.  Robert 
Brookings  founded  the  institution  which 
has,  of  course,  long  since  ceased  to  grant 
graduate  degrees  with  the  ideal  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  personnel  charged 
with  research,  smalysis,  and  policymak- 
ing in  the  Government.  I  am  sure  that 
if  Mr.  Brookings  were  alive  today  he 
would  have  had  many  occasions  to  feel 
proud  not  only  of  the  institution  wlilch 
he  began,  but  of  the  professional  output 
and  influence  which  its  graduates  and 
fellows  have  had — and  probably  in  no 
case  would  this  be  more  so  than  that  of 
Woody  Thomas. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  us  today  to  realize 
that  somebody,  sometime  in  the  past, 
working  against  frustrations,  had  to  con- 
ceive, nurture,  and  refine  such  a  thing 
as  the  industrial  production  index,  which 
we  take  for  granted.  No  matter  how 
critical  some  of  us  are  at  times  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  its  policies, 
we  all  appreciate  the  privilege  it  has  been 
to  have  known  and  had  the  opportimity 
to  be  advised  by  one  who  was  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  thinking  in  its  early 
days  as  it  felt  its  way  through  the  1920's 
and  1930's  from  a  passive  attitude  to  a 
more  active  attitude  toward  the  money 
market. 

We  are  certainly  still  learning  by  the 
month  and  by  the  year  about  the  uses 
and  misuses  of  monetary  policy  as  a 
stabilization  tool.  How  much  more  must 
one  have  learned  who  has  had  such  an 
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intimate  part  in  the  evolution  bf  our  cen- 
tral bank  for  40  or  50  years  tlirough  the 
time  when  it  was  evolving  froin  a  system 
of  regional  banks  through  '  the  early 
stages  of  a  true  central  bank  When  open 
market  operations  first  took  the  form  of 
coordinated  bond  purchasing  activities. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ch^ges  that 
took  place  in  the  1930's.  especially  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935,  but  t  do  want 
to  say  that  we  have  recoghized  and 
greatly  benefited  by  the  presence  with  us 
of  a  man  who  knows  how  things  got  the 
way  they  are.  [ 

Since  he  left  active  work  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Dr.  itiomas  has 
been  an  adviser  to  the  Government  of 
Chile  in  establishing  their  ce^itral  bank 
and.  more  recently,  he  has  bten  a  staff 
member  with  the  Senate  Backing  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  is  leaving  that 
role  as  of  today  and  this  is  tUe  occasion 
prompting  me  to  these  remaijks. 

I  will  certainly  miss  the  opportunities 
to  consult  with  Woody  and  I  think  I 
speak  the  feelings  of  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Banking  antX  Currency 
Committee  when  I  say  that  iwe  deeply 
appreciate  the  help  and  advice  he  has 
been  giving  us  and  we  will  gceatly  miss 
his  presence.  Perhaps  I  shoulid  add  that 
we  are  not  going  to  give  him  ip  entirely 
but  if  the  occasion  arises  when  some  need 
to  understand  the  developing  system  bet- 
ter comes  up,  I  am  certainly  going  to 
write  and  ask  for  his  advice  and  counsel. 


inc 


THE    PROPOSED    UNITED    STATES - 
SOVIET  CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes.  > 

The  PREsroma  officer,  is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  introduce  what  I  conside^  to  be  a 
rather  important  bill.  Before  il  do  that, 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sei^te  to  the 
action  of  a  group  of  Republica4  Members 
in  the  other  body  who  have  joined  to- 
gether to  endorse  the  Consular  Treaty, 
which  the  Senate  will  be  cOnsiderlrig 
shortly.  I  ask  unanimous  co^nt  that 
the  text  of  their  statement  aid  the  list 
of  those  signing  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  of  names  were  Ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record ,  as  follows: 
Statement   on   Consitlar   TfUBATT 

The  proposed  consular  treaty  a^id  protocol 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Imporljant  In  the 
national  Interest  and  we  strongly  urge  Its 
ratification.  I 

At  a  critical  time  In  internatlcnal  affairs 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  can  serve  two 
clear  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

First,  it  can  Insure  that  some  13,000  Amer- 
ican tourists  will  be  afforded  baelc  protec- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  and  thfit  our  offi- 
cers In  any  consulate  would  enJoy;diplomatlc 
Immunity.  This  treaty,  which  pixjvldes  re- 
ciprocal rights.  Inures  slgnlficaatly  to  our 
benefit. 

Second,  while  the  consular  treaty  Is  a 
modest  step.  Its  ratification  may  encourage 
greater  flexibility  In  Soviet  policy  and  facili- 
tate Improved  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  It  can 
serve  as  a  clear  demonstration!  that  the 
world's  two  most  powerful  nations  are  de- 
termined to  move  from  a  posltlDn  of  mis- 


trustful polarization  toward  more  positive 
efforts  for  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
stability. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty  could  have  serious 
implications  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Our 
two  governments,  together  and  separately, 
are  exploring  a  number  of  vitally  important 
subjects:  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict;  a  non-proliferation 
treaty;  the  expansion  of  non-strategic  East- 
West  trade;  an  avoidance  of  a  major  new 
arms  race  of  a  much  higher  order  of  magni- 
tude involving  a  new  generation  of  ICBM's 
and  ABM  systems. 

Agreement  in  any  of  these  areas  could 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  stability  of 
international  affairs.  Rejection  of  the  con- 
sular treaty  might  create  a  psychological  at- 
mosphere in  which  serious  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  any  of  these  subjects 
would  be  Inflnltely  more  difficult — If  not 
precluded. 

Assurances  given  to  the  President  from 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation that  the  Bureau  could  deal  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  with  any  problems 
which  might  arise  under  the  treaty  would 
seem  to  remove  any  significant  reason  for 
opposition  to  ratification. 

As  Republicans,  we  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  is  the  culmination  of  an  Idea 
first  proposed  by  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion eight  years  ago.  We  hope  that  It  will 
have  continued  Republican  support. 

From  the  offices  of  Congressmen: 

Ogden  R.  Reld,  New  York. 

Alphonzo  Bell.  California. 

Daniel  E.  Button.  New  Tork. 

Silvio  O.  Conte.  Massachusetts. 

John  R.  Dellenback.  Oregon. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  Michigan. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  New  Jersey. 

Gilbert  Gude.  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpem.  New  York. 

Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr..  Maryland. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  Bradford  Morse.  Massachusetts. 

Philip  E.  Ruppe.  Michigan. 

Richard  S.  Schwetker,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  T.  Stafford.  Vermont. 


THE   CRIME   COMMISSION  AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  like  the  recent  report  on  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  reflects  the 
growing  national  concern  with  our  Na- 
tion's fourth  largest  health  problem, 
alcoholism. 

Recent  court  decisions — Easter  against 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Driver  against 
Hirmant — have  eetaWlshed  the  prin- 
ciple that  intoxication  cases  must  be 
handled  medically  and  socially.  The 
Crime  Commission  report  deals  with  the 
problem  of  public  and  chronic  alcoholism 
on  this  basis.  Other  nations  in  the 
Western  World  have  long  recognized  this 
principle  and  now.  it  would  appear,  the 
United  States  is  following  suit. 

The  Crime  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  detoxifica- 
tion imlts  as  part  of  comprehensive 
treatment  programs,  aftercare  for  al- 
coholics and  expanded  research  Into  al- 
coholism, the  problems  of  alcoholics,  and 
methods  of  treatment.  Together  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  I  am 
preparing  comprehensive  legislation 
along  these  lines  to  be  introduced  by  us 
and  cosponsorlng  Senators  from  both 
parties  in  the  near  future.  This  measure 
will  be  the  successor  to  the  bills  we 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 


The  chapter  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion's report  dealing  with  alcoholism 
and  drunkenness  offenses  merits  study 
by  every  American.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drunkenness  Offenses 

Two  million  arrests  In  1965 — one  of  every 
three  arrests  In  America — ^were  for  the  offense 
of  public  drunkenness.  The  great  volume 
of  these  arrests  places  an  extremely  heavy 
load  on  the  operations  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  It  burdens  police,  clogs  lower  crimi- 
nal courts  and  crowds  penal  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  problem 
and  because  of  doubts  that  have  recently 
been  raised  about  the  efficacy  of  handling 
drunkenness  within  the  system  of  criminal 
justice,  the  Commission  sought  to  reexam- 
ine present  methods  of  treating  drunkennesa 
offenders  and  to  explore  promising  alterna- 
tives. It  was  not  In  a  position  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  complex  medi- 
cal, social,  and  public  health  problems  of 
drunkenness. 

THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM 

Drunkenness  laws 

Drunkenness  Is  punishable  under  a  variety 
of  laws,  generally  describing  the  offense  as 
being  "drunk  in  a  public  place,"  often  with- 
out providing  a  precise  definition  of  drunk- 
enness Itself.  Some  laws  Include  as  a  con- 
dition that  the  offender  Is  "unable  to  care 
for  his  own  safety." 

In  some  Jurisdictions  there  are  no  laws 
prohibiting  drunkenness,  but  any  drunken- 
ness that  causes  a  breach  of  the  peace  Is 
punishable.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  for 
example,  drunkenness  that  is  manifested  by 
boisterous  or  Indecent  conduct,  or  loud  and 
profane  discourse.  Is  a  crime.  Other  Juris- 
dictions apply  disorderly  conduct  statutes 
to  those  who  are  drunk  In  public.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  the  police,  having  no 
drunkenness  law  to  enforce,  use  a  disorderly 
conduct  statute  to  arrest  nondlsorderly  In- 
ebriates. Some  Jiulsdlctlons  permit  police 
to  make  public  drunkenness  arrests  under 
both  State  laws  and  local  ordinances. 

The  laws  provide  maximum  jail  sentences 
ranging  from  6  days  to  6  months;  the  most 
common  maximum  sentence  Is  30  days.  In 
some  States  an  offender  convicted  of  "ha- 
bitual drunkenness"  may  be  punished  by  a 
2-year  sentence  of  ImprUonment. 

The  offenders 
The  two  million  arrests  for  drunkenness 
each  year  Involve  both  sporadic  and  regular 
drinkers.  Among  the  number  are  a  wide 
variety  of  offenders — the  rowdy  college  boy; 
the  weekend  Inebriate;  the  homeless,  often 
unemployed  single  man.  How  many  offend- 
ers fall  into  these  and  other  categories  Is 
not  known.  Neither  Is  It  known  how  many 
of  the  offenders  are  alcoholics  In  the  medical 
sense  of  being  dependent  on  alcohol.  There 
is  strong  evidence,  however,  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  are  arrested  have  a 
lengthy  history  of  prior  drunkenness  arrests, 
and  that  a  disproportionate  number  involve 
.  poor  persons  who  live  In  slums.  In  1964  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  about  one-fifth  of 
all  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  arrests  for  that  offense.  Some  of  the 
repeaters  were  arrested  as  many  as  18  times 
In  that  year. 

A  review  of  chronic  offender  cases  reveals 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  have,  In  short 
Installments,  spent  many  years  of  their  lives 
In  Jan.  In  1957  the  Committee  on  Prisons, 
Probation  and  Parole  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia studied  six  chronic  offenders  and 
found    that    they    had    been    arrested    for 
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drunkenness  a  total  of  1,409  times  and  had 
served  a  total  of  125  years  In  penal  institu- 
tions. A  recent  article  In  a  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
newspaper  Uiustrates  the  point  even  more 
jucclnctly : 

"H F ,  69,  appeared  in  Police  Court 

for  the  277th  time  on  a  public  intoxication 

charge.    F ,  who  has  served  16  years  in 

the  Jamesville  Penitentiary  in  short  terms 
on  the  charge,  was  returned  there  for  a  6- 
nonth  sentence." 

The  great  majority  of  repeaters  live  on 
"skid  row" — a  dilapidated  area  found  In  most 
large  and  medlum-slze  cities  In  the  United 
States.  On  skid  row  substandard  hotels  and 
nxjnilnghouses  are  Intermingled  with  nu- 
merous taverns,  pawn  shops,  cheap  cafeterias, 
employment  agencies  that  specialize  In  jobs 
for  the  unskilled,  and  religious  missions  that 
provide  free  meals  after  a  service.  Many  of 
the  residents — Including  the  chronic  drunk- 
enness offenders — are  homeless,  penniless, 
and  beset  with  acute  personal  problems. 
The  arrest  of  the  drunkenness  offender 

The  police  do  not  arrest  everyone  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Sometimes 
they  win  help  an  inebriate  home.  It  is  when 
he  appears  to  have  no  home  or  family  ties 
that  he  Is  most  likely  to  be  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  local  Jail. 

One  pwllceman  assigned  to  a  skid  row 
precinct  In  a  large  eastern  city  recently  de- 
scribed how  he  decided  whom  to  arrest: 

"I  see  a  guy  who's  been  hanging  around; 
a  guy  who's  been  picked  up  before  or  been 
making  trouble.  I  stop  him.  Sometimes 
he  can  convince  me  he's  got  a  Job  today  or 
got  something  to  do.  He'll  show  me  a  slip 
gbowlng  he's  supposed  to  go  to  the  blood 
bank,  or  to  work.  I  let  him  go.  But  If  It 
seems  to  me  that  he's  got  nothing  to  do  but 
drink,  then  I  bring  him  In." 

Drunkenness  arrest  practices  vary  from 
place  to  place.  Some  police  departments 
strictly  enforce  drunkenness  statutes,  while 
other  departments  are  known  to  be  more 
tolerant.  In  fact,  the  number  of  arrests  In 
a  city  may  be  related  less  to  the  amount  of 
public  drunkenness  than  to  police  policy. 
Some  of  the  wide  variations  in  police  prac- 
tices can  be  seen  In  the  table  below  that  com- 
pares drunkenness  arrests  by  two  police  de- 
partments known  to  be  guided  by  policies  of 
strict  enforcement  (Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  to  arrests  by  a  department  that 
is  considered  more  tolerant  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) . 

In  some  large  and  medium-size  cities, 
police  departments  have  "bum  squads"  that 
cruise  skid  rows  and  border  areas  to  appre- 
hend Inebriates  who  appear  unable  to  care 
for  their  own  safety,  or  who  are  likely  to 
annoy  others.  Such  wholesale  arrests  some- 
times Include  homeless  people  who  are  not 
Intoxicated. 
Operation  of  the  criminal  system  after  arrest 

Following  arrest,  the  drunk  Is  visually 
placed  In  a  barren  cell  called  a  "tank,"  where 
he  is  detained  for  at  least  a  few  hoiu-s.  The 
tanks  in  some  cities  can  hold  as  many  as 
200  people,  while  others  hold  only  1  or  2. 
One  report  described  the  conditions  found 
In  a  tank  in  this  way: 

"Although  he  may  have  been  picked  up 
for  his  own  protection,  the  offender  is  placed 
In  a  cell,  which  may  frequently  hold  as 
niany  as  40-50  men  where  there  Is  no  room 
to  sit  or  lie  down,  where  sanitary  facilities 
and  ventilation  are  Inadequate  and  a  stench 
of  vomit  and  urine  Is  prevalent." 

"The  drunken  behavior  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates is  an  added  hazard.  It  is  questionable 
whether  greater  safety  is  achieved  for  the 
individual  v>ho  is  arrested  for  his  safe  keep- 
ing" 

The  chronic  alcoholic  offender  generally 
suffers  from  a  variety  of  ailments  and  Is 
often  in  danger  of  serious  medical  compli- 
cations, but  medical  care  Is  rarely  provided 
in  the  tank;  and  It  Is  difficult  to  detect  or 
to  diagnose  serious  Illness  since  It  often  re- 


sembles intoxication.  Occasionally,  chronic 
offenders  become  111  during  pretrial  deten- 
tion and  die  without  having  received  ade- 
quate medical  attention. 

If  the  offender  can  afford  ball,  he  usually 
obtains  release  after  he  sobers  up.  In  many 
jurisdictions  an  offender  Is  permitted  to  for- 
feit bail  routinely  by  not  appearing  In  court. 
Thus,  if  the  arrested  person  has  the  few  dol- 
lars required,  he  can  avoid  prosecution;  If 
he  has  no  money,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  he 
must  appear  In  court. 

Drunkenness  offenders  are  generally 
brought  before  a  judge  the  morning  after 
their  arrest,  sometimes  appearing  In  groups 
of  15  or  20.  Rarely  are  the  normal  procedural 
or  due  process  safeguards  applied  to  these 
cases.  Usually  defendants  &re  processed 
through  the  court  system  with  haste  and 
either  released  or  sentenced  to  several  days 
or  weeks  In  Jail.  In  some  cities  only  those 
offenders  who  request  It  are  jailed.  In 
others,  chronic  offenders,  who  are  likely  to 
be  alcoholics,  are  generally  sent  to  jail. 


When  a  defendant  serves  a  short  sentence, 
he  is  fed.  sheltered,  and  given  access  to 
available  recreational  facilities.  In  most  in- 
stitutions there  is  such  a  lack  of  facilities 
and  financial  resources  that  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  more.  Austin  MacCormlck.  a  former 
New  York  City  Conamlssioner  of  Corrections, 
noted  recently: 

"The  appallingly  poor  quality  of  most  of 
the  county  jails  in  the  United  States  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  probably  not  necessary 
to  discuss  this  point  at  any  great  length. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  all  convicted 
alcoholics  go  to  these  institutions,  however, 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  public,  and 
particularly  those  thoughtful  citizens  who 
are  interested  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholics, 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  our  county 
jails  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  •  •  •  and 
that  they  have  a  destructive  rather  than  a 
beneficial  effect  not  only  on  alcoholics  who 
are  committed  to  them  but  also  on  those 
others  who  are  convicted  of  the  most  petty 
offenses." 


Comparison  of  drunkenness  arrests  in  S  cities 


Population 

(1966 
estimates) 

Number  of  arrests  (1966) 

Percentage  of  all  arrests 
Hccouuted  for  by— 

Dnmkemiess 

arrests 

Disorderly 

conduct  and 

vagrancy 

arrests 

All  arrests 

Dnmk 

arrests 

Dnmk, 
disorderly, 

and 

vagrancy 

arrests 

Washington,  D.C.-. 

802,000 
699.000 
&22.000 

44.792 

2,446 

48,836 

21,338 

6,994 

32,379 

86.464 
44,701 
92.965 

51.8 

5.5 

52.5 

76.6 

St.  Louis,  Bdo       -  . 

18.9 

Atlanta,  Ga 

76.6 

After  serving  a  brief  sentence,  the  chronic 
offender  Is  released,  more  likely  than  not  to 
rettim  to  his  former  haunts  on  skid  row,  with 
no  money,  no  Job  and  no  plans.  Often  he 
Is  rearrested  within  a  matter  of  days  or  hours. 

In  a  memorandum  of  law  submitted  In  a 
recent  ca.se  of  a  homeless  alcoholic,  defense 
counsel  noted  that  his  client  had  been  ar- 
rested 31  times  In  a  period  of  4  months  and 
6  days.  Counsel  maintained  that  "it  Is  fair 
to  conclude  [in  view  of  three  commitments 
during  that  period  of  time]  that  he  must 
have  been  arrested  once  out  of  every  two 
days  that  he  appeared  on  the  public  streets 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbla." 

EVALUATION     OF     THE     EXISTING     SYSTEM 

Effect  on  the  offender 
The  criminal  Justice  system  appears  In- 
effective to  deter  drunkenness  or  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  offender. 
What  the  system  usually  does  accomplish  is 
to  remove  the  drunk  from  public  view,  de- 
toxify him,  and  provide  him  with  food, 
shelter,  emergency  medical  service,  and  a 
brief  period  of  forced  sobriety.  As  presently 
constituted,  the  system  Is  not  In  a  position 
to  meet  bis  underlying  medical  and  social 
problems. 

Effect  on  the  system  of  crimiTial  justice 

Including  drunkenness  within  the  system 
of  criminal  Justice  seriously  burdens  and  dis- 
torts Its  operations.  Because  the  police 
often  do  not  arrest  the  Intoxicated  person 
who  has  a  home,  there  Is  In  arrest  practices 
an  Inherent  discrimination  against  the 
homeless  and  the  poor.  Due  process  safe- 
guards are  often  considered  unnecessary  or 
futile.  The  defendant  may  not  be  warned 
of  his  rights  or  permitted  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call.  And  although  coordination, 
breath,  or  blood  tests  to  determine  Intoxica- 
tion are  common  practice  In  "drivlng-whlle- 
intoxlcated"  cases,  they  are  virtually  non- 
existent In  common  drunk  cases.  Yet.  with- 
out the  use  of  such  chemical  tests.  It  Is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Individual 
is  intoxicated  or  suffering  from  a  serious  Ill- 
ness that  has  symptoms  similar  to  Intoxl- 
catlon. 


The  handling  of  drunkenness  cases  In 
court  hardly  reflects  the  standards  of  fair- 
ness that  are  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
criminal  justice.  One  major  reason  Is  that 
counsel  Is  rarely  present.  Drunkenness 
cases  often  Involve  complex  factual  and 
medical  issues.  Cross-examination  could  be 
conducted  on  "observations"  of  a  police 
officer  such  as  "bloodshot"  and  "glassy"  eyes, 
"staggering  gait,"  "odor"  of  alcohol  on  de- 
fendant's breath.  The  testimony  of  an  ex- 
pert medical  witness  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant could  be  elicited. 

The  extent  of  p>olice  time  allotted  to  han- 
dling drunkenness  offenders  varies  from  city 
to  city  and  from  precinct  to  precinct.  In 
most  cities  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent. 
The  Inebriate  must  be  taken  into  custody, 
transported  to  JaU.  booked,  detained, 
clothed,  fed,  sheltered,  and  transported  to 
court.  In  some  jurisdictions,  police  officers 
must  wait,  often  for  hours,  to  testify  in 
court. 

There  Is  a  commensurate  burden  on  the 
urban  courts.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  an  overwhelming  caseload  often  leads 
judges  to  dispose  of  scores  of  drunkenness 
cases  In  minutes,  they  represent  a  significant 
drain  on  court  time  which  Is  needed  for 
felony  and  serious  misdemeanor  cases. 
More  subtly,  drunkenness  cases  Impair  the 
dignity  of  the  criminal  process  In  lower 
courts,  which  are  forced  to  handle  defend- 
ants so  casually  and  to  apply  criminal  sanc- 
tions with  so  little  apparent  effect. 

In  correctional  systems,  too,  resources  are 
diverted  from  serious  offenders.  After  court 
appearance,  some  offenders  are  sent  to  short- 
term  penal  Institutions,  many  of  which  are 
already  overcrowded.  Correctional  author- 
ities estimate  that  one-half  the  entire  mis- 
demeanant population  Is  comprised  of 
drunkenness  offenders.  In  one  city  it  was 
reported  that  95  percent  of  short-term 
prisoners  were  drunkenness  offenders. 

LINES  FOR  ACTION 

The  sheer  size  of  the  drunkenness  problem 
in  relation  to  the  very  limited  knowledge 
about  causes  and  treatment  makes  it  impos- 
sible   to    speak    In    terms    of    "solutions." 
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There  are.  however,  some  imporlant  and 
promising  lines  that  the  Commission  be- 
lieves should  be  explored. 

Treating  drunkenness  as  noncri  ninal 

The    Commission    seriously    doi.  bts 
drunkenness   alone    (as   distinguls|ied 
disorderly   conduct)    should  contl 
treated  as  a  crime.     Most  of  the  ex 
whom  the  Commission  discussed 
ter,    including    many    in    law 
thought  that  it  should  not  be  a  crljme 
application    of   disorderly   conduct 
would    be    sufBcient    to    protect 
against    criminal    behavior 
intoxication.     This    was    the    vle\)' 
President's    Commission    on    Crimp 
District   of   Columbia,   which 
that  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  "be  amended  to  require  specific  kinds  of 
offensive    conduct    in    addition    t^    drunk- 
enness." 

Perhaps  the  strongest  barrier  tb  making 
such  a  change  Is  that  there  presen  ;ly  are  no 
clear  alternatives  for  taking  into  custody  and 
treating  those  who  are  now  arrested  as 
drunks.  The  Commission  believes  that  cur- 
rent efforts  to  find  such  alternatives  to 
treatment  within  the  criminal  syst<  m  should 
be  expanded.  For  example,  if  adeq  late  pub- 
lic health  facilities  for  detoxificatic  n  are  de- 
veloped, civil  legislation  could  bi  enacted 
authorizing  the  police  to  pick  up  those 
drunks  who  refuse  to  or  are  unaMe  to  co- 
operate— If,  Indeed,  such  specific  authoriza- 
tion Is  necessary.  Such  legislation  (could  ex- 
pressly sanction  a  period  of  deteiition  and 
allow  the  individual  to  be  releasil  from  a 
public  health  facility  only  when  hi:  is  sober. 

The  Commission  recommends:  brunken- 
ness  should  not  in  itself  be  a  crlhiinal  of- 
fense. Disorderly  and  other  crimjlnal  con- 
duct accompanied  by  drunkenness  should 
remain  punishable  as  separate  crliies.  The 
implementation  of  this  recommendation  re- 
quires the  development  of  adequat^  civil  de- 
toxification procedures.  i 

Among  those  seeking  alternative^  to  proc- 
essing drunkenness  cases  through  the 
criminal  system  are  the  Vera  Inititute  of 
Justice  In  New  York  City  and  the  gouth  End 
Center  for  Alcoholics  and  tJnattathed  Per- 
sons m  Boston.  The  Vera  Instltuie  has  re- 
cently luadertaken  a  project  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  using  personnel  otheij  than  the 
police  to  pick  up  drunks.  Includpd  in  the 
study  la  an  attempt  to  determine  what  per- 
centage of  drunks  will  come  to  a  treatment 
facility  voliaitarlly.  The  Vera :  program 
would  circiunvent  the  criminal  fffocess  by 
establishing  a  system  within  a  public  health 
framework  to  care  for  the  Imme^ate  and 
long-range  needs  of  the  skid  row  jlnebrlate. 

The  Boston  program,  which  haf  received 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, provides  an  alternative  to  the  police- 
correctional  handling  of  the  homeless  alco- 
holic. Staff  personnel  of  the  Boston  South 
End  Center  have  approached  hoJtieless  in- 
ebriates In  skid  row  and  offered  th^m  assist- 
ance. An  official  of  the  program  ^estimates 
that  80  percent  of  the  people  apprpached  in 
this  way  responded  willingly.  The  center 
screens  and  evaluates  the  cases  and  refers 
homeless  alcoholics  to  approprtati  commu- 
nity facilities.  In  the  past  year  Itl  has  han- 
dled the  cases  of  over  900  homdiess  alco- 
holics. 

The  Importance  of  developing  a^  alterna- 
tive to  treating  drunkenness  wlthlnj  the  crim- 
inal system  Is  underlined  by  court)  decisions 
m  two  Federal  circuits  holding  that  alco- 
holics cannot  be  convicted  for  dn^nkenness. 
Eaiter  v.  District  of  Columbia,  381  F.21  60 
(DC.  Clr.  1966);  Driver  v.  Hinnani,  356  P.2d 
761  (4th  Clr.  1966).  Pursuant  to  the  Easter 
decision,  alcoholics  are  no  longer  Being  con- 
victed of  public  drunkenness  In  Wiishington. 
DC. 

Detoxification  centers 

An  alternate  approach  to  presen^  methods 
of  handling  drunkenness  offender*  after  ar- 
rest and  a  prerequisite  to  taking  drunken- 


ness out  of  the  criminal  system  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  detoxification  centers.  The 
detoxification  center  would  replace  the  police 
station  as  an  initial  detention  unit  for  in- 
ebriates. Under  the  authority  of  civil  leg- 
islation, the  inebriate  would  be  brought  to 
this  public  health  facility  by  the  police  and 
detained  there  until  sober.  Thereafter,  the 
deci.'iion  to  continue  treatment  should  be 
left  to  the  individual.  Experience  in  New 
York  and  Boston  Indicates  that  some  alco- 
holics may  be  willing  to  accept  treatment 
beyond  the  Initial  "sobering  up"  period. 
The  center  should  include  such  medical  serv- 
ices as  physical  examinations,  an  emergency- 
care  unit  for  the  treatment  of  acutely  intoxi- 
cated persons,  and  transportation  to  a  hos- 
pital, if  advanced  medical  care  seems  neces- 
sary. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Communi- 
ties should  establish  detoxification  units  as 
part  of  comprehensive  treatment  programs. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  recently 
provided  funds  to  establish  detoxification 
centers  as  demonstration  projects  In  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  St.  Louis 
center  is  already  in  full  operation:  plans  for 
the  Washington  center  are  under  way.  Both 
units  have  sufficient  facilities  to  house  for  a 
period  of  a  few  days  those  who  are  in  need 
of  ■drying  out."  They  also  have  "inpatient 
programs,"  In  which  patients  are  given  high 
protein  meals  with  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplements  and  appropriate  medication  to 
alleviate  alcohol  withdrawal  symptoms. 
Bath  and  laundry  facilities  are  available,  as 
are  baric  clothing  and  limited  recreational 
facilities.  Regularly  scheduled  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meetings,  film  showings,  work 
projects,  group  therapy,  and  lectures  are 
part  of  the  program.  During  their  stay 
patients  are  counseled  by  social  workers  and 
other  staff  members. 

The  police  might  also  bring  to  such  a  cen- 
ter intoxicated  persons  charged  with  a  variety 
of  petty  offenses  apart  from  drtmkenness, 
with  violations  of  administrative  codes,  and 
with  such  felony  offenses  !>£  driving  while 
Intoxicated,  assault,  and  larceny.  If  the  po- 
lice planned  to  prosecute  the  case,  a  sum- 
mons could  be  left  with  the  offender  to  ap- 
pear In  court  at  a  later  date.  If  an  intoxi- 
cated defendant  was  charged  with  commit- 
ting a  felony,  the  police  could  make  an  in- 
dividual determination  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate detention  facility.  If  he  seemed 
likely  to  appear  In  court  he  might  be  taken 
to  the  detoxification  facility.  Otherwise,  he 
would  presumably  be  taken  to  the  local  jail, 
unless  there  were  adequate  detention  facil- 
ities on  the  premises  of  the  detoxification 
center. 

Aftercare  programs 

There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
chronic  offender  will  change  a  life  pattern 
of  drinking  after  a  few  days  of  sobriety  and 
care  at  a  public  health  unit.  The  detoxifica- 
tion unit  should  therefore  be  supplemented 
by  a  network  of  coordinated  "aftercare"  fa- 
cilities. Such  a  program  might  well  begin 
with  the  mobilization  of  existing  community 
resources.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  programs, 
locally  based  missions,  hospitals,  mental 
health  agencies,  outpatient  centers,  employ- 
ment counseling,  and  other  social  service 
programs  should  be  coordinated  and  used  by 
the  staff  of  the  detoxification  center  for  re- 
ferral purposes.  It  is  well  recognized  among 
authorities  that  homeless  alcoholics  cannot 
bo  treated  without  supportive  residential 
housing,  which  can  be  used  as  a  base  from 
which  to  reintegrate  them  into  society. 
Therefore,  the  network  of  aftercare  facilities 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  halfway 
houses,  community  shelters,  and  other  forms 
of  public  housing. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Communi- 
ties should  coordinate  and  extend  aftercare 
resources.  Including  supportive  residential 
housing. 

The  success  of  eiftercare  facilities  will 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  detoxification 
unit  to  diagnose  problems  adequately  and  to 


make  appropriate  referrals.  A  diagnostic 
unit  attached  to,  or  used  by,  the  detoxifica- 
tion unit  could  formulate  treatment  plans 
by  conducting  a  thorough  medical  and  social 
evaluation  of  every  patient.  Diagnostic 
work  should  Include  assistance  to  the 
patient  and  his  family  In  obtaining  counsel- 
ing for  economic,  marital,  or  employment 
problems.  Subsequent  referrals  to  appro- 
priate  agencies  will  be  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  overall  treatment  plan.  The  diag- 
nostic unit,  through  referral  to  a  job  and 
housing  service,  might  also  assist  the  patient 
In  moving  out  of  the  deteriorating  environ- 
ment of  skid  row.  Philadelphia  has  already 
established  a  diagnostic  and  relocation 
center,  which  offers  diagnostic,  recreational, 
therapeutic,  vocational  counseling,  and 
housing  relocation  services.  Including  train- 
ing in  social  and  occupational  skills. 
Research 

With  over  five  million  alcoholics  in  the 
country,  alcoholism  is  the  Nation's  fourth 
largest  health  problem.  Research  aimed  at 
developing  new  methods  and  facilities  for 
treating  alcoholics  should  be  given  the  prior- 
ity called  for  by  the  scope  of  the  need. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Research  by 
private  and  governmental  agencies  into 
alcoholism,  the  problems  of  alcoholics,  and 
methods  of  treatment,  should  be  expanded. 

The  application  of  funds  for  research  pur- 
poses appears  to  be  an  appropriate  supple- 
ment to  the  proposed  detoxification  and 
treatment  units.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  providing  further  legislation  on  the 
Federal  level  lor  the  promotion  of  the  neces- 
sary coordinated  treatment  program.  Only 
through  such  a  joint  commitment  will  the 
burdens  of  the  present  system,  which  fall 
on  both  the  criminal  system  and  the  drunk- 
enness offender,  be  alleviated. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  February  21,  1967,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California, 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  par- 
tial text  of  my  comments,  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  Latin  America,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The    United    States    and   Latin    America 
(Partial    text   of    remarks    by    U.S.    Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  before  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Northern  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Feb.  21,  1967) 
From  George  Washington's  Injunction  In 
his  Farewell  Address,  about  steering  clear  of 
entangling  alliances,   until   now,   America's 
relations  with  her  neighbors  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  been  on  a  different  basis 
than  our  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  direct  participation  In  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America  dates  back  to  the  1820's,  when 
the  great  Simon  Bolivar  pushed  the  idea 
of  a  conference  of  independent  American 
countries  to  be  held  in  Panama  in  1826. 
Mexico  and  ColcHnbla  invited  the  United 
States  to  attend,  and  the  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  vigorous  and  heated  Congressional 
debate  which  lasted  for  four  months.  The 
Invitation  was  finally  accepted,  but  oiir 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  conference 
left  much  to  be  desired.  One  of  our  dele- 
gates died  en  route  to  Panama,  while  the 
other  started  his  trip  so  belatedly  that  he 
subsequently  gave  up  the  Idea  of  attending 
at  aU. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  we  did  participate 
actively  in  Inter-Amerlcan  conferences,  and, 
as  the  Twentieth  Century  neared,  began  to 
take  Initiative  In  strengthening  diplomatic 


and  economic  ties  among  the  nations  In  this 
Hemisphere.  In  1889,  the  first  Pan  American 
Conference  met  In  Washington,  all  Independ- 
ent nations  attended,  and,  in  addition  to 
problems  of  trade  and  commerce,  attention 
was  also  turned  to  common  legal  and  polit- 
ical questions. 

Thus,  while  Isolation  continued  to  be  our 
basic  doctrine,  we  had  begun  to  show  a 
neighbor's  Interest  in  those  who  lived  near 
us. 

The  First  World  War  brought  a  change, 
bringing  us,  almost  against  our  will.  Into  the 
drama  of  the  globe.  In  the  1930's  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt's  "Good  Neighbor"  policy  was  in- 
augurated. As  the  gathering  clouds  of  the 
Second  World  War  began  to  take  shape, 
hemispheric  ties  came  to  assume  a  far  greater 
importance  than  ever  before. 

When  that  conflict  erupted  in  Europe,  the 
nations  of  this  Hemisphere  saw  an  increas- 
ing need  for  mutual  security.  Agreements 
were  reached  on  an  early  course  of  action  If 
any  American  nation  were  attacked.  Most 
Ijatln  American  countries  saw  the  threat  to 
freedom  as  we  did  and  joined  In  the  fight 
against  the  Nazis. 

This  experience  and  its  aftermath  brought 
a  new  spirit  of  unity  to  our  Hemisphere. 
By  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  the  republics  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  a  collective  defense  "In 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  continental 
BoUdarity."  In  1948,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  established  as  a  cap- 
stone of  decades  of  effort  to  create  a  perma- 
nent regional  agency  to  work  continually 
toward  our  common  goals. 

Today,  Isolation — going  it  alone — is  at  last 
gone,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  who  wish 
the  calendar  would  turn  back  to  the  1800's. 
It  won't  come  back  because  It  can't,  and  they 
ought  to  know  It.  In  this  ever-shrinking 
world  neighborhood  where  we  live,  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  of  neighbors  are  all 
of  the  utmost  Import  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  A  decent  respect  for  our 
brethren  suggests  It.  Self-preservation  re- 
quires It.  Thus,  today  we  play  a  fuller  role 
In  the  problems  of  this  Hemisphere,  and  of 
the  world. 

What  Is  It  we  have  In  common  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South?  The  fact  that  we 
live  on  the  same  piece  of  God's  earth  gives 
American  nations  somewhat  the  same  view 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  matter  how 
different  the  interpretations. 

A  few  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  trace 
their  ancestry  to  lands  south  of  the  border. 
Particularly  in  the  West,  we  observe  a  wide 
Latin  American  contribution  to  art,  music, 
food  and  language — a  contribution  to  an  all- 
Amerlcan  culture  which  merits  our  pride. 

The  ringing  phrases  written  Into  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  guarantees 
of  liberty  In  our  Constitution,  have  been  re- 
echoed by  free  men  south  of  us. 

In  the  corridors  of  our  common  history, 
Washington  and  Lincoln  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  Benito  Suaxez. 

Our  all-Amerlcan  goal  was  simply  stated 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  In  Mexico 
City: 

"We  are  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  a  peace- 
ful and  free  hemisphere,  of  free  and  equal 
nations.  'Democracy,'  said  Benito  Juarez,  'Is 
the  destiny  of  humanity;  freedom  Its  Inde- 
structible arm."  " 

The  achievement  of  these  goals  has  be- 
come a  bipartisan  effort  In  the  United  States, 
and  Is  a  matter  equally  beyond  dispute  In 
the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere  from  Canada  to 
Chile. 

In  the  days  following  the  Second  World 
War,  Communism  began  to  probe  for  weak 
spots.  While  America  was  busily  engaged 
in  binding  up  the  wounds  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  Communism  sought  to  i>enetrate  the 
Americas,  and  to  divide  and  destroy  the 
solidarity  which  had  been  achieved  after  so 
many  decades. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  clearly  saw  the  danger 


and  the  responsibility  In  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  through  democratic  social 
change,  he  saw  the  means  of  making  the 
Hemisphere  proof  against  the  Marxist  threat. 
This  concept  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  In  1959 
and  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960.  His  alms 
were: 

"1.  To  help  Latin  America  develop  insti- 
tutional and  human  resources. 

"2.  To  strengthen  the  framework  of  free- 
dom and 

"3.  To  gain  a  better  life  for  those  who  are 
underprivileged,  underemployed  and  tinder- 
educated." 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Bogota  Agree- 
ment for  economic  cooperation,  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  sought  and  received 
Congressional  approval  of  a  contribution  of 
|600,000,0(X)  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
goals. 

The  outgrowth  of  the  1960  action  was  the 
formulation  in  1961  by  the  new  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  was  incorporated  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  Partisan  politics  were  not 
dominant  In  the  Pan  American  decision  of 
either  Elsenhower  or  Kennedy.  They  still 
have  no  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
Alliance. 

We  all  look  hopefuUy  at  these  programs, 
and.  Indeed,  there  has  been  some  achieve- 
ment. In  general,  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  begun  to  make  economic  prog- 
ress in  the  past  five  years.  A  limited  growth 
per  capita  Income  has  been  achieved.  Capi- 
tal flows  have  Improved.  Steps,  although 
small,  have  been  made  toward  economic  in- 
tegration. Doctors  have  found  health  stand- 
ards on  the  rise. 

In  all  this,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
has  been  substantial.  Total  U.S.  assistance 
to  the  Alliance  for  1966  exceeded  one  billion 
dollars.  Only  about  one-third  of  our  aid  is 
in  grant  form.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
is  In  repayable  loans,  which  over  the  years 
win  result  In  a  net  gain  for  the  U.S.  Balance 
of  Payments. 

Private  Investment,  too,  has  continued  to 
grow.  For  1966  the  Department  of  C3om- 
merce  reports  a  substantial  rise  In  American 
capital  Investment  in  Latin  America,  well 
above  the  record  rate  of  $171,000,000,  reached 
In  the  previous  year. 

But  the  rate  of  growth  In  most  of  Latin 
America  has  been  plagued  by  rising  popula- 
tion and  Insufficient  food  output.  In  1966, 
total  agricultural  production  declined  below 
levels  achieved  In  1965.  Latin  America  Is  to- 
day a  net  Importer  of  food.  Over  the  past 
ten  years  agricultural  total  output  Increased 
twenty-seven  percent,  but  per  capita  output 
has  declined. 

The  population  of  Latin  America  will  reach 
600,000,000  people  by  the  end  of  this  century 
at  present  rates  of  growth.  At  the  present 
rates,  the  population  will  double  every  26 
years.  In  Brazil,  with  a  population  of  85,- 
000,000,  it  will  double  in  about  22  years. 

The  updraft  In  population  is  matched  by 
a  shift  In  rural  poptilation  to  the  cities  re- 
sulting in  critical  shortages  in  housing,  and 
other  vital  facilities.  In  Latin  America  45 
million  people  live  In  urban  slums.  They  live 
without  water  or  sewage  in  impossibly  over- 
crowded conditions.  Three  to  four  persons 
live  together  in  one  room.  The  situation  Is 
little  better  for  an  equal  number  of  people 
living  in  rural  areas. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  an  alarming  emigration 
of  the  scientists,  engineers,  physicians  and 
other  trained  people  who  are  vitally  needed 
for  economic  development.  The  flow  of  doc- 
tors from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States 
over  the  past  ten  years  was  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  about  four  of  our  medical  schools. 
Over  the  past  five  years  the  cost  to  Latin 
America  of  the  emigration  of  university- 
educated  people  to  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  at  nearly  $80,000,000. 

Professor  John  Paddock  of  Stanford  has 
written  an  account  of  the  disappearance  of 


the  "Cloud  People  of  Mount  Alban",  the 
ancient  people  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca  in 
Southern  Mexico,  whose  civilization  came  to 
a  sudden  end  about  900  A.D.  He  gives  as  the 
probable  cause  for  the  failure  of  this  once 
glorious  culture  the  Inability  of  the  society 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  losing  race  be- 
tween population  and  food  supplies.  Despite 
the  grandeur  of  their  culture,  the  Cloud  Peo- 
ple could  not  survive  unless  they  solved  this 
fundamental  problem.  In  the  collapse  at 
Oaxaca,  their  nation  all  but  disappeared. 

Like  each  of  you,  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  those  great,  mystical  Indian  civilizations 
of  distant  antiquity  in  the  Americas  whoso 
progress  and  whose  struggles  relate  a  remark- 
able story  by  any  human  standard.  We  are 
only  now  beginning  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  ancient  cultures.  It  is 
against  this  proud  background  of  accom- 
plishment that  we  see  a  virtual  renaissance 
in  modern  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Republic — with  Its  moment- 
ous revolution  against  tyranny  and  its  suc- 
cessful fight  for  liberty  and  Independence — 
has  marked  many  milestones  of  progress. 
There  Is  much  that  all  America  can  learn 
from  the  Mexican  achievement  of  self-sus- 
taining growth.  The  National  Product  over 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  grown  at  rates  far 
surpassing  the  goals  of  Punta  del  Este.  Its 
agriculture  is  in  surplus. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  last  September  set  a  national  ob- 
jective to  Insure  that  two-thirds  of  all  in- 
vestment come  from  the  private  sector.  The 
Republic  of  Mexico  has  begun  her  own  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  Central  America,  Including  6 
million  dollars  to  the  Central  American  Bank 
for  Economic  Integration.  She  has  also 
signed  technical  assistance  agreements  with 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Mex- 
ico has  become  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  which  our  great 
democratic  leaders  have  dreamed. 

We  are  all  looking  with  hope  to  the  up- 
coming Summit  Conference  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican heads  of  state  to  provide  new  de- 
partures In  our  search  for  their  goals.  Next 
April's  meeting  will  require  a  thorough  and 
objective  appraisal  of  all  of  the  Issues  of  the 
Hemisphere. 

Vexing  problems  remain  unsolved  between 
the  United  States  and  a  number  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  jurisdiction  over  the  open  oceans  200 
miles  seaward  of  their  borders  has  been 
claimed  by  some  of  our  neighbors. 

No  nation  should  be  allowed  to  harm  the 
vital  Interests  of  her  neighbors,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  at  least  one  instance,  we  have 
in  our  Hemisphere  a  very  real  problem  In- 
volving the  vital  interests  of  all  American 
states.  The  traditional,  historic  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  summarily 
abrogated  by  some  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors who  are  asserting  a  seaward  Jurisdiction 
as  much  as  200  miles  from  their  coast  line. 
That  is  hardly  a  good  neighbor  policy  on 
their  part.  Such  claims  are  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary.  The  skirmishes  which  have 
occurred  because  of  those  claims  have  be- 
more  more  frequent  and  are  making  a  bad 
situation  Infinitely  worse.  In  1965  I  suc- 
ceeded m  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  provide  that  aid  can  be  withdrawn 
from  nations  that  interfere  with  American 
fishing  vessels  on  what,  by  any  reasonable 
determination,  should  be  called  the  high  seas. 
I  continue  to  believe,  however,  that  the  good 
people  in  the  countries  Involved  should — no, 
must — come  Into  an  agreement  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis,  as  has  been  the  case  In  the  set- 
tlement of  other  Inter-Amerlcan  disputes  In 
recent  years.  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
designed  to  achieve  a  reasonable  settlement 
on  a  basis  other  than  our  simply  refusing 
to  ally  ourselves  with  the  progress  of  the 
countries  Involved. 

We  come  then  to  the  agenda.  What  Is  to 
be  done  to  Improve  our  Hemispheric  neigh- 
borhood? 
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If  Latin  America  la  to  use  Its  resources 
lor  progress.  It  should  be  freed  of  the  bur- 
den of  excessive  armament  costs.  The  pro- 
posed creation  of  a  Latin  America!  Nuclear 
Free  Zone  made  up  of  the  natlpns  south 
of  the  United  States  shovUd  permit  Our  neigh- 
bors to  continue  their  {wogreas  without  pay- 
ing the  astronomical  costs  of  comgietlng  In 
a  nuclear  arms  race.  A  Nuclear  Tree  Zone 
will  have  Its  problems.  Cuba  wiul  not  par- 
ticipate. But  the  unanlmlty-mlniis-one  of 
states  who  will  Join  this  cavise  jeaves  no 
doubt  that  the  overwhelming  Inteitet  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Hemisphere  Is  to  seek  peace 
with  Justice  in  the  nuclear  age. 

The  might  of  the  United  States  njust  stand 
ready  now,  as  always,  to  defend  the(  Americas 
against  nuclear  attack.  This  position  Is  Im- 
plicit In  the  solidarity  agreements  ef  the  Blo 
Treaty.  It  should  be  made  clear  byi  a  further 
strengthening  of  Charters  of  the  brganlza- 
tlon  of  American  States.  No  natifin  should 
have  any  doubt  about  the  readln#sa  of  the 
United  States  to  resist  aggression  and  sub- 
version In  the  Hemisphere.  In  whaiaever  form 
or  time.  j 

In  my  opinion,  the  consultative  arrange- 
ments of  the  OAS  should  be  amended  to  take 
account  of  the  need  for  rapid  response  to  any 
nuclear  attack  on  this  Hemisphere.  There  la 
little  to  be  gained  by  ronsultlng  after  the 
fact  of  any  nuclear  exchange.  Rattier.  In  the 
first  Instance,  let  the  nations  of  the  world 
be  on  notice.  The  Americas  will  be  resolutely 
defended. 

There  are  those  who  might  cjmifally  view 
this  as  traditional  Imperialism,  (/et  them 
be  assured  the  direct  opposite  Is  the  case. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  like  |tll  decent 
people  everywhere,  are  peace  loviiiig.  and  as 
a  matter  of  mutual  Interest  are  Willing  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors  ftrho  want 
to  live  as  they  do.  This  Is  an  Interdependent 
world;  all  reasonable  men  recog|ilze  that 
fact.  I 

The  larger  Issue,  however,  rests  with  the 
question  of  social  and  economic  development, 
particularly  of  organizing  the  resources  of 
the  Americas  for  progress  exceeding  the  rate 
of  population  growth. 

In  the  past  6  years  there  has  beein  an  em- 
phasis on  economic  integration  through  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Assoclitlon,  the 
Central  American  Common  Markef,  the  In- 
ter-American Bank,  and  the  Alliance  Itself. 
The  United  States  must  look  wlthj  favor  on 
the  formation  of  a  Common  Market  In  the 
South. 

Our  southern  neighbors  do  not  pow  seek 
United  States  membership,  for  manjr  reasons, 
which  I  believe  are  valid.  Our  membership 
in  a  Common  Market  would  distort  the  efS- 
clent  Sow  of  goods  among  the  cteveloping 
nations,  whose  economic  units  must  come 
to  reinforce  each  other  and  eliminate  point- 
less competition.  The  United  States  can 
continue  to  help  capital  resourcee,  especially 
from  the  private  sector,  and  to  ass)st.  where 
we  can.  In  the  expansion  of  markets. 

The  success  of  International  banl^g  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
its  new  counterpart,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  World  Bank,  Itself,  suggests 
that  the  use  of  multilateral  assistance  should 
be  broadened,  as  a  means  of  mobilising  capi- 
tal. I  think  this  kind  of  repayable:  Interest- 
bearing  bank  loan  Is  piartlcularly  Important 
in  Latin  America  where  direct  aid  ifrom  the 
United  States  has  In  the  past  taken  bn  politi- 
cal overtones,  unrelated  to  the  objectives  of 
rational  economic  progress.  In  my  view,  our 
program  of  aid  ought  to  be  essentla41y  one  of 
repayable  loans.  The  banking  function  helps 
to  assure  sound  business  practices  and  a  uni- 
form system  of  procedures  in  accounts  and 
at  law.  Bank  Investment  also  helbs  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  market  for  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Latin  American  nations  must  ^so  con- 
centrate Increasingly  on  multt-natlonal 
projects  in  public  works.  In  power  trans- 
mission in  tele-communlcatlons  aiid  in  the 


exploitation  of  Latin  America's  vast  river 
systems.  We  should  also  recognize  fully  the 
need  for  a  Second  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal  as 
a  means  of  Increasing  the  flexibility  of  our 
trade  patterns  with  one  another. 

In  all  of  this,  free  competitive  enterprise 
should  be  given  an  ever  larger  role.  Today 
United  States  Investment  in  Latin  America 
employs  1.500.000  persons,  it  supplies  one- 
tenth  of  total  production,  pays  one-fifth  of 
all  taxes,  and  accounts  for  one-third  of  all 
export  earnings.  The  local  participation 
arrangements  which  Kaiser  Industries  have 
msule  In  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  a  clear 
example  of  the  evident  Interest  of  American 
business  in  the  development  of  Latin 
America. 

The  Administration  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider agreements  to  eliminate  double  tax- 
ation on  American  firms.  As  a  further  in- 
centive, profits  on  American  Investments  in 
Latin  America  should  be  given  tax  credits 
by  our  government  if  they  are  re-invested  In 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

In  this  development  effort  much  greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  education  of 
all  kinds.  The  people  of  Latin  America  must 
come  to  realize  the  dangers  of  their  rapid 
population  growth.  The  experience  In  India 
has  suggested  that  as  people  move  from  the 
farm  into  town,  it  is  easier  to  explain  to 
them  the  possibilities  of  family  planning. 
The  development  of  urban  educational  cen- 
ters could  play  a  major  role  in  this  vital 
problem. 

The  "brain  drain,"  which  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  formation  of  the  necessary  pool 
of  skills,  is  a  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  imaginatively.  The  creation  of  regional 
Institutions  at  the  graduate  level  on  a  re- 
gional basis  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
Intellectual  and  technical  advancement  and 
eliminate  much  of  the  appeal  of  emigration. 
The  need  to  expand  Intellectual  horizons  Is 
critical  for  those  who  would  advance  in 
technical  fields.  This  need  is  probably  a 
major  cause  of  the  Latin  brain  drain. 

Finally,  all  of  us  must  have  a  common 
understanding  of  our  history,  both  to  know 
each  other  better  and  to  have  a  clearer  view 
of  the  path  we  are  treading  together. 

At  present  rates  of  population  growth,  our 
Hemisphere  will  be  the  home  of  more  than 
a  billion  people,  not  long  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  people 
living  in  our  neighborhood.  Of  all  the 
areas  of  the  world,  those  cloeest  to  us  re- 
quire the  most  consideration.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  Hemisphere  should  have 
the  niunber  one  priority  in  American  policy 
In  our  efforts  toward  the  positive  achieve- 
ment of  the  peace,  security.  Independence 
and  freedom  which  we  all  cherish.  This  is 
not  merely  a  case  of  mutual  defense  or  pre- 
serving democracy.  The  survival  of  our  own 
way  of  life  depends  on  what  the  Americas 
do  with  their  Hemisphere;  so  we  miist  heed 
the  cry  for  action. 


THE  PRESIDE^^^•S  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
notwithstanding  the  3 -minute  limitation 
on  speeches,  I  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  White  House  message  on 
education  and  health  in  America  has 
been  received  by  Congress  today.  In  It, 
we  are  told  that  an  appropriation  of  $8.1 
million — a  25 -percent  Increase  over  this 
year — has  been  requested  In  fiscal  year 
1968  to  expand  research  and  training 
programs  In  occupational  health  and  to 


strengthen  State  and  local  public  health 
programs  in  this  field. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  votes 
funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  in  oc- 
cupational health  programs  for  the  last 
several  years.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this 
interest  has  not  been  as  great  as  the 
need. 

I  personally  led  the  campaign  to  con- 
duct a  survey  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  chest  diseases  which  af- 
fiict  coal  miners.  This  program  was  be- 
gun in  1962  on  a  small  scale  and,  while 
it  has  been  continued  through  the  years, 
It  still  is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
conducted  in  other  countries. 

I  am  told  that  similar  needs  exist  for 
the  occupational  hazards  of  noise,  stress, 
and  tension — to  mention  just  a  few. 

The  1965  special  report  to  the  Surgeon 
General  on  occupational  health  said 
that  the  first  year  cost  of  mounting  a 
national  program  would  be  api^roxl- 
mately  $15  million. 

The  request  contained  In  today's  mes- 
sage Is  about  one-half  of  that  amount. 
Moreover,  I  am  Informed  that  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  $8.1  million  to  be  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  year  1968  Is  required  for 
administration,  with  another  33  percent 
to  be  allocated  for  research  grants.  The 
remaining  funds  are  not  sufBclent  to 
delve  Into  new  programs  for  other  oc- 
cupational hazards. 

The  $15  million  recommended  in  the 
special  report  to  the  Surgeon  General 
included  some  $5  million  to  be  spent  for 
Federal  specialists  to  work  with  the  In- 
dividual States  for  on-the-slte  studies 
of  occupational  hazards  facing  men  and 
women  at  their  jobs.  The  $18.1  million 
to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1968 
would  apparently  eliminate  this  activity 
or.  to  say  the  least,  allow  It  only  on  a 
minor  scale. 

I  know  from  firsthand  experience  that 
the  problems  which  face  America's  work- 
ing people  take  a  tremendous  toll  in 
human  suffering  and  can  be  an  economic 
and  social  burden  on  the  well-being  of 
whole  communities.  I  have  seen  many 
of  my  friends  In  West  Virginia  fall  ill, 
have  to  stop  work,  and  ultimately  die 
because  of  the  work  they  did.  I  have 
seen  their  families  go  hungry  because 
the  father  weis  too  incapacitated  to  do 
any  kind  of  work.  I  have  sponsored  ap- 
propriations for  research  to  find  out  why 
soft  coal  workers  develop  chest  diseases 
and  what  can  be  done  to  eliminate,  con- 
trol, and  cure  these  diseases.  I  have  also 
supported  the  development  of  a  national 
center  for  research  on  occupational  res- 
piratory diseases  so  that  the  knowledge 
developed  from  the  research  on  coal 
miners'  chest  diseases  can  be  used  to 
benefit  other  workers. 

I  also  know  that  workers  face  health 
hazards  other  than  chest  diseases — that 
four  out  of  five  workers  are  improtected 
on  the  job.  The  problems  of  a  celery 
picker  Ln  Michigan,  a  garage  mechanic  in 
California,  a  machine  shop  worker  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  textile  plant  employee 
in  North  Carolina,  just  to  name  a  few, 
are  different  from  those  of  my  West  Vir- 
ginia  miners — but   they    are   problems 
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nonetheless,  and  it  should  weigh  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  that  so 
little  has  been  done  about  them. 

Research,  by  Itself,  is  not  the  answer. 
If  a  worker  in  a  chemical  plant  in  New 
York  becomes  ill  from  exposure  to  toxic 
fumes,  there  is  no  way  of  assuring  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  hazard  and  the 
necessary  precautionary  measures  reach 
the  chemical  companies  In  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  Is  why  improved  re- 
porting of  occupational  diseases  is  so 
important. 

Twice  within  the  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
health  of  the  American  working  public, 
and  yet  the  1967  plans  and  budget  pro- 
posals for  occupational  health  were  not 
responsive  to  the  President's  concern. 
It  was  left  to  my  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations to  add  funds  to  assure  that 
the  research  on  occupational  respiratory 
diseases  would  move  forward  at  a  resison- 
able  pace.  Now,  it  appears  that  it  will  be 
up  to  Congress  again  to  appropriate  the 
moneys  necessary  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  move  fonvard  In  this  area. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  Federal  Government  about 
the  health  of  workers  has  not  matched 
that  of  labor  and  big  business,  nor  that 
of  Congress  for  that  matter.  Leadership 
from  the  very  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment is  needed  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional occupational  health  effort  to 
hasten  the  day  when  every  worker  can 
go  to  his  job  with  the  assurance  that  his 
health  is  protected. 


RECREA-nON    IN    WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
carried  an  article  that  merits  the  widest 
possible  circulation,  particularly  In  the 
East.  Written  by  GUbert  Love.  "Worth 
an  Ogle"  Is  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
description  of  the  wonders  of  Oglebay 
Park,  a  magnificent  recreational  facility 
that  is  attracting  visitors  from  an  ever- 
lengthening  radius  to  the  Wheeling  area. 

I  shall  ask  that  the  article  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  My  colleagues,  partic- 
ularly those  who  drive  beyond  the  Ohio 
River  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  ought  to 
take  note  of  It.  For  that  matter,  Oglebay 
Park  is  less  than  6  hours  from  Wash- 
ington by  automobile — not  an  xmreason- 
able  distance  for  a  family  looking  for  the 
unusual  over  a  long  weekend. 

West  Virginia  is  also  ready  to  take  care 
of  those  with  only  a  day  or  two  to  spare, 
for  no  area  of  the  State  is  without  unique 
and  refreshing  points  of  diversion  for  In- 
dividuals and  families  seeking  rest  and 
play.  While  our  parks  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  are  becoming  more  pop- 
ular by  the  year,  new  facilities  are  now 
under  construction  to  offer  expanded  va- 
cation sites  for  both  West  Virginians 
and  out-of-state  guests. 

West  Virginia's  mountains  have  al- 
ways been  a  mecca  for  those  seeking  the 
solitude  of  nature  unspoiled.  Now,  as 
those  who  reside  in  metropolitan  areas 
look  for  new  avenues  of  escape  from 
monotony  and  tension,  the  hospitable 
river  valley  sections  of  West  Virginia  will 
also  increase  in  popularity.    The  State's 


potential  as  a  recreation  area  is  almost 
without  Umitation,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  will  be  progressively 
sharp  Increases  In  the  number  of  vaca- 
tionists who  will  come  to  enjoy  West  Vir- 
ginia's beauty  as  the  Nation's  population 
continues  to  grow. 

The  capacity  of  Atlantic  seaboard  re- 
sorts Is  already  being  overtaxed.  For  the 
city  dweller  who  takes  his  family  to  the 
beach  for  a  weekend,  the  ride  home  over 
congested  highways  and  bridges  tends  to 
negate  whatever  advantages  a  swim  in 
the  ocean  may  have  had.  Within  6  weeks 
or  so,  as  the  first  indications  of  spring 
come  to  soften  winter  skies,  access  to  the 
shore  on  a  Friday  night  will  become  In- 
creasingly difficult.  By  mid-June,  trav- 
elers wlU  ask  themselves  whether  the  trip 
was  necessary  or  desirable. 

As  beach  traffic  continues  to  pick  up, 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  will 
reach  out  auid  persuade  more  smd  more 
families  to  behold  the  majestic  beauty 
and  Incomparable  tranquillity  that  God 
has  built  Into  the  wide  regions  of  my 
State.  As  new  facilities  are  developed 
and  present  facilities  expanded,  West 
Virginians  are  also  broadening  the  range 
of  hotels,  motels,  and  dining  facilities  to 
assist  in  providing  every  service  for 
guests  who  will  visit  our  State  this  year 
and  In  the  future. 

So,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
Americans,  come  to  West  Virginia.  We 
have  the  parks,  the  revitalizing  scenery, 
and  the  kind  of  warm  hospitality  to  con- 
vince one  and  all  that  life  begins  not 
necessarily  "at  40"  but.  Indeed,  it  be- 
gins when  one  has  spent  a  weekend  or  a 
holiday  season  in  the  West  Virginia  hills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Worth  an  Ogle 

(By  Gilbert  Love) 

\This  is  another  article  in  a  series  about 
wandering  in  a  winter  wonderland.] 

Oglebay  Park,  W.  Va. — The  chances  seem 
good  that  you  know  this  park  in  summer. 
It's  less  than  60  miles  from  Plttsbvirgh  and 
Is  one  of  the  best-equippied  In  the  East,  of- 
fering golf,  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  rid- 
ing, picnicking,  dancing,  outdoor  theater, 
nature  walks  and  all  sorts  of  special  events. 

It  doesn't  have  as  long  a  recreational  menu 
m  winter,  but  It  still  Is  a  lively  place  and 
worth  an  afternoon's  visit  or  a  weekend  stay. 

Unlike  most  rural  parks  it  has  people  at 
this  season.  Even  on  week  days  popular  Wil- 
son Lodge  has  many  guests.  On  week  ends 
Its  guest  rooms  are  Ukely  to  be  sold  out  and 
its  big  dining  room  filled  with  people  who 
have  come  out  from  Wheeling,  or  from  near- 
by cities  like  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland,  to 
ski  or  enjoy  other  park  facilities. 

The  big  Mansion  Museum  Is  open  9:30  to  5 
every  week  day  and  1  .SO  to  6  on  Simdays.  It 
has  one  of  the  nation's  best  glass  collections, 
rooms  done  in  period  furniture  and,  cur- 
rently, a  special  exhibit  titled  "How  to  Look 
at  a  Painting." 

The  museimi  has  become  so  popular  that 
It  Is  able  to  command  an  admission  price  of 
$1  for  adults.  Children  under  12  are  not 
charged. 

The  Garden  Center,  Including  a  palm 
house,  specialized  gift  shop  and  library,  is 
open  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day afternoons.  The  park's  greenhouses  are 
open  dally,  7:30  to  4. 


The  ski  area,  with  poma  lifts  and  rope 
tows,  operates  daily  from  10  ajn.  to  10  p.m. 
when  there's  snow  or  enough  cold  weather 
to  make  it  artificially.  When  there  isn't, 
there's  golf. 

There's  also  riding,  out  of  the  park's  sta- 
bles, over  12  miles  of  bridle  paths.  And 
hiking,  of  course. 

Schenk  Lake  Is  heavUy  stocked  with  rain- 
bow trout,  bass  and  channel  catfish  and  fish- 
ing Is  permitted  whenever  the  lake  has  no 
Ice  cover.  No  West  Virginia  license  Is  re- 
quired, but  persons  over  12  are  charged  $1.50 
and  everyone  pays  by  the  Inch  for  any  fish 
he  catches  and  wishes  to  keep. 

(A  trout  over  18  Inches  long  would  be  $4 
.  .  .  and  worth  It). 

In  winter  the  park  also  offers  a  full  sched- 
vile  of  lectures,  films  and  classes.  Next  Sun- 
day afternoon  Roger  Latham,  Outdoor  Edi- 
tor of  The  Press,  will  be  a  winter  lecture 
series  speaker. 

Quite  a  place,  Oglebay.  It's  a  former  coun- 
try estate.  In  the  West  Virginia  Panhandle, 
that  was  given  to  the  City  of  Wheeling  and 
has  been  intensively  developed  by  its  Park 
Commission. 

Pittsburghers  can  drive  to  it  In  about  an 
hour  by  taking  U.S.  Route  19  south  to  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  then  Interstate  70  and  some  re- 
maining sections  of  U.S.  40  to  an  Intersec- 
tion with  State  88  In  suburban  Wheeling. 
You  can  contact  WUson  Lodge  by  mall  or 
phone  through  Wheeling. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 

INTERESTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Clark,  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Kuchel,  and  Ttdings,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  require  the  public  disclosure 
of  the  financial  Interests  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  top  legislative  staff,  as 
well  as  top  officials  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Our  bill  would  require  Members  of 
Congress — and  candidates  for  Congress — 
and  top  legislative  staff,  as  well  as  top 
officials  in  the  executive  branch,  to  make 
annual  reports  covering  all  their  income 
and  the  sources  thereof,  gifts  received 
of  more  than  nominal  value,  liabilities 
and  assets,  and  all  transactions  In  com- 
modities, real  and  personal  property. 
These  reports  would  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  would  be  freely 
accessible  to  the  press  and  public. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
such  a  measure  offers  the  most  effective 
way  to  protect  the  integrity  of  govern- 
mental processes,  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
the  last  few  years  have  provided  ample 
demonstration  of  the  futility  of  expect- 
ing Congress  to  discipline  itself.  For 
years  the  Senate,  for  example,  has 
squirmed  imeasily  in  the  face  of  recur- 
rent "exposes"  or  allegation  of  miscon- 
duct by  Members  or  staff.  But  we  have 
yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

For  example,  in  1958,  Congress  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  covering  all  persons  In 
Government  service.  Congress  Included. 
Printed  In  red,  blue,  and  gold,  it  is  avail- 
able to  hang  on  any  Member's  wall.  It 
does  add  a  decorative  note,  but  I  rather 
doubt  that  It  serves  any  other  purpose, 
since  It  consists  of  pious  homilies,  unex- 
ceptional In  themselves  but  too  general 
In  nature  to  provide  real  standards,  much 
less  any  means  of  enforcement. 

In  any  case,  only  a  few  years  later 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  broke,  and  we 
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had  the  on-sigain-off-again  Rules  Com- 
mittee Inquiry.  Ineffective  though  it  was, 
the  inquiry  could  not  avoid  thf  conclu- 
sion that  the  former  secretary  to  the 
majority  was  "giiilty  of  many  iross  Im- 
proprieties" and  "xised  the  inquence  of 
his  public  oflSce  to  feather  his  bwn  nest 
and  hence  acted  unethlcally"-t-a  state- 
ment to  which  the  committee  appended 
the  puzzling  comment  "even  thpugh  the 
subject  matter  did  not  touch  the  'public* 
interest."  j 

The  committee  reported  several  recom- 
mendations, including  a  limited  dis- 
closure requirement.  They  w^e,  how- 
ever, not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  since 
consideration  of  them  terminated  ab- 
ruptly when  the  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  new  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Understandably,  there  was  n(>  rush  to 
volunteer  for  service  on  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  many  montlhs  before 
the  committee  was  organized.  I  Shortly 
thereafter,  it  was  confronted  with  allega- 
tions involving  a  colleague,  anp  its  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  has  been  proceed- 
ing ever  since. 

The  inquiry  had  hardly  beguii  when  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  made  elear  the 
unique  position  in  which  legislatures  find 
themselves  in  matters  of  ethic$l  stand- 
ards and  conflicts  of  interest  prob- 
lems. In  a  case  Involving  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Court 
pointed  to  article  I,  section  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  'for  any 
speech  or  debate  In  either  Hoise,  they 
(Senators  and  Representatives)  Bhall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  plac^."  This 
provision,  the  Court  concluded,  'general- 
ly forecloses  from  executive  and  judicial 
Inquiry"  the  motivation  behind  a  Con- 
gressman's conduct.  As  the  C^urt  ex- 
plained : 

The  legislative  privilege,  protectl4g  against 
possible  proeecutlon  by  an  unfriendly  execu- 
tive and  conviction  by  a  hostile  Jufllclary,  Is 
one  manifestation  of  the  "practical  1  security" 
for  ensuring  the  Independence  of  tile  legisla- 
ture. I 

I  fully  agree.  It  does  indicate,  how- 
ever, why  the  conflict  of  j  interest 
approach  has  been  so  ineffectij?e  when 
applied  to  legislatures.  It  has  been  large- 
ly left  to  legislatures  to  policje  them- 
selves. But  history  shows  thati  legisla- 
tures do  not  police  themselvesL  Apart 
from  election  frauds,  only  twicje  in  the 
last  100  years  has  the  U.S.  Senate  acted 
even  to  censure  one  of  its  own  Members 
for  any  cause.  T 

Our  public  disclosure  proposal  has  sev- 
eral advantages.  I 

First.  It  would  be  preventive  rather 
than  punitive.  The  knowledge  that  one's 
financial  activities  and  interests  would 
become  known  would  serve  as  a  '^top  and 
think"  signal.  At  the  very  least. lit  would 
tend  to  sharpen  awareness  of  possible 
confusion  of  public  and  private  interests. 

Second.  It  would  be  nearly  automatic 
in  operatioh.  The  reports  would  put  the 
facts  on  the  table,  and  the  press!  and  the 
public  could  make  their  own  judgment. 

So  far  as  the  executive  branch  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  correct  a  vital  ^mission 
in  the  Executive  order  issued  in  1965  by 
the  President.  His  order  requires  Federal 
employees  to  submit  financial  reports  to 


their  superiors,  or  in  some  cases  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  But  these  re- 
ports are  not  available  to  the  public  and 
availability  to  the  press  and  public,  as 
provided  in  our  bill,  is  vital  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  disclosure  principle. 

Third,  disclosure  would  protect  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  whomever 
they  wished,  while  enhancing  their  right 
to  full  knowledge  of  the  economic  Inter- 
ests and  financial  activities  of  those  who 
represent  them  or  who  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  public  oflace. 

A  second  section  of  our  bill  would  apply 
the  disclosure  principle  to  another  im- 
portant area  of  governmental  activity. 
Exercising  great  powers  over  particular 
segments  of  our  economic  structure,  the 
administrative  agencies  are  natural  tar- 
gets for  those  who  look  to  "influence" 
to  press  their  cases.  Rumors  of  back- 
door approaches,  influence  peddling,  and 
the  like  are  constantly  circulating,  and 
sometimes,  as  we  know,  not  without 
cause. 

Our  bill  would  deal  with  the  problem 
by  putting  all — and  I  emphasize  "all" — 
approaches  to  administrative  agencies 
with  regard  to  particular  cases  on  the 
record.  For  example,  all  communica- 
tions, routine  or  otherwise,  written  or 
oral,  formal  or  Informal,  from  Members 
of  Congress  or  any  other  persons  outside 
the  agency  itself  in  behalf,  say,  of  a  par- 
ticular application  for  a  broadcasting 
license  from  the  FCC  would  be  made  part 
of  the  public  record  of  the  case. 

Here  again,  disclosure  would  be  both 
preventive  and  protective — with  regard 
to  the  public  and  also  those  who  serve  in 
appointive  oflBce. 

As  far  back  as  1951,  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas  reported  to  the  Senate: 

Disclosure  is  lllce  an  antibiotic  which  can 
deal  with  ethical  sicknesses  In  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  There  was  perhaps  more  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  this  principle  of  dis- 
closing full  information  to  the  public  and 
upon  Its  general  effectiveness  than  upon  any 
other  proposal.  It  Is  hardly  a  sanction  and 
certainly  not  a  penalty.  It  avoids  difficult 
decisions  as  to  what  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
In  that  sense  it  is  not  even  diagnostic;  yet 
there  is  confidence  that  It  will  be  helpful  in 
dealing  with  many  questionable  or  improper 
practices.  It  would  sharpen  men's  own 
judgments  of  right  and  wrong  since  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  do  wrong  things  If 
they  knew  these  acts  would  be  challenged. 

The  Statement  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  then.  Indeed,  over  the  intervening 
years  public  and  administrative  recogni- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  the  disclosure 
approach  has  grown  steadily. 

In  1966,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proposed  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress disclose  annually  Income  received 
for  personal  services  and  gifts  of  $100 
or  more  in  cash  or  kind.  While  his  rec- 
ommendation did  not  go  nearly  far 
enough,  it  was  welcome  recognition  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  disclosure  ap- 
proach. 

Congress  lags  far  behind.  It  is  time 
we  ourselves  recognized,  and  acted  on 
the  recognition,  that  public  disclosure  is 
fai  and  away  the  most  practicable  and 
least  painful  way  of  maintaining  the 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its 
Government. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  COMMISSION 
ENDORSES  VICTIM  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
in  recent  weeks  public  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  the  illuminating  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  Never  before 
in  our  history  have  we  had  such  a  com- 
petent public  assessment  of  oui-  crime 
problems.  The  American  people  wel- 
come this  report  and  the  resolute  action 
which  it  promises. 

The  Crime  Commission's  report  takes 
on  added  significance  in  that  it  em- 
phasizes that  our  crime  problems  are  in- 
terwoven. The  report  offers  persuasive 
evidence  for  the  argument  that  the  solu- 
tion of  our  crime  problems  requires  a 
broad,  all  inclusive  assault  on  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  problems.  Piecemeal  solutions 
may  slow  the  crime  growth  problem,  but 
only  a  comprehensive  plan  can  solve  it. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  fact  that 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts,  has  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  victim  compen- 
sation for  which  I  reintroduced  a  bill, 
S.  646,  on  January  25,  1967.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  done  an  admirable  job 
of  reporting  the  growth  of  widespread 
support  for  victim  compensation.  I  quote 
from  this  report  a  passage  which  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  for  the  supporters 
of  victim  compensation: 

The  Commission  has  been  impressed  by 
the  consensus  among  legislators  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  that  some  kind  of  State 
compensation  for  victims  of  violent  crime 
Is  desirable.  Recent  public  opinion  polls 
indicate  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
public  Is  In  favor  of  victim  compensation. 
Tlie  Commission  believes  that  the  general 
principle  of  victim  compensation,  especial- 
ly to  persons  who  suffer  Injury  in  violent 
crime.  Is  sound  and  that  the  experiments 
now  being  conducted  with  different  types  of 
compensation  programs  are  valuable. 

New  Zealand  was  the  first  English- 
speaking  jurisdiction  to  enact  such  a 
law.  in  1963.  followed  by  England,  in  1964 
This  matter  had  been  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  England,  for  many 
years. 

In  1965,  I  introduced  the  first  bill  of 
this  kind  in  Congress.  Thereafter,  Cal- 
ifornia adopted  a  rather  limited  plan. 
Governor  Rockefeller  requested  and  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  our  bill  and  our  reports, 
and  the  State  of  New  York  has  adopted 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  hearings  will  be  held  this  year. 
The  committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  hearings  being  held  with  respect 
to  these  bills,  so  that  the  matter  may  be 
properly  debated  and  information  may 
be  obtained. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  would 
compensate  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  to  the  person  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  areas  of  Federal 
jurisdiction.  It  would  not  impinge  upon 
the  State's  treatment  of  these  victims 
in  areas  where  the  State  ha."?  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  excerpt,  entitled 
"Compensation   to  Victims  of   Crime," 


from  page  41  of  the  Commission's  report, 
'The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Compensation  to  Victim8  op  Crime 

Programs  granting  public  compensation 
to  victims  for  physical  Injuries  from  violent 
crimes  have  aroused  Increased  interest  in 
recent  years.  The  community  has  evidenced 
concern  for  the  plight  of  victims  of  mug- 
gings, stabblngs,  and  other  violence.  In  the 
absence  of  such  programs  victims  generally 
suffer  losses  that  are  not  compensated  In 
any  way.  Their  civil  remedies  are  most  likely 
to  be  unsuccessful  because  of  the  poor  fi- 
nancial condition  and  prospects  of  most  of- 
fenders. And  the  criminal  law  generally 
makes  no  effort  to  use  Its  sanctions  to  Insure 
restitution  to  the  victim.  Indeed  It  often 
aggravates  the  victim's  problem  by  Incar- 
cerating the  offender,  thus  preventing  him 
from  earning  money  to  make  restitution. 

Two  philosophies  underlie  the  recent  move- 
ments for  victim  compensation.  The  first 
argues  that  the  government  Is  responsible 
for  preventing  crime  and  therefore  should 
be  made  responsible  for  compensating  the 
victims  of  the  crimes  it  falls  to  prevent.  The 
second  approach,  an  extension  of  welfare  doc- 
trines, rest*  on  the  belief  that  people  In  need, 
especially  those  In  need  because  they  have 
been  victimized  by  events  they  could  not 
avoid,  are  entitled  to  public  aid. 

The  first  modern  victim-compensation 
programs  were  established  In  New  Zealand 
and  Great  Britain  In  1964.  CaUfornla's  pro- 
gram, which  became  effective  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1966.  was  the  first  In  the  United 
States.  Only  victims  with  limited  financial 
resources  qualify  for  compensation  under 
this  program.  New  York's  victim-compensa- 
tion bill,  enacted  In  1966,  also  provides  com- 
pensation only  for  those  who  would  suffer 
"serious  financial  hardship"  as  a  result  of 
the  crime.  Various  Federal  victim-compen- 
sation bills,  now  before  the  Congress,  have 
yet  to  receive  public  hearings.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  such  hearings  would 
provide  a  national  forum  for  a  much  needed 
debate  over  the  philosophy,  assumptions,  and 
potential  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  programs  generally,  and  the  relative 
merits  and  design  of  a  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  particular. 

The  Commission  has  been  Impressed  by  the 
consensus  among  legislators  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  some  kind  of  State  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  violent  crime  Is  de- 
sirable. Recent  public  opinion  polls  Indi- 
cate that  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
public  Is  In  favor  of  victim  compensation. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  general 
principle  of  victim  compensation,  especially 
to  persons  who  suffer  Injury  In  violent  crime, 
Is  sound  and  that  the  experiments  now  being 
conducted  with  different  types  of  compen- 
sation programs  are  valuable. 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACH- 
ERS IN  CROCKETT  INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL,  HOUSTON  COUNTY,  TEX., 
VOLUNTEER  TO  TEACH  WITHOUT 
PAY  RATHER  THAN  CLOSE  DOWN 
THEIR  PROGRAM. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  example  of  the  devotion  to  the 
adult  basic  education  program  felt  by 
people  all  over  the  country  Is  the  decision 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Crockett  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Crockett,  Hous- 
ton County.  Tex.,  to  continue  to  serve 
without  pay  rather  than  see  their  pro- 
gram ended  because  no  more  money  was 
available. 
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The  current  program  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1966.  When  the  district  applied 
to  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for  funds 
for  the  second  session  they  were  In- 
formed that  Federal  money  had  run  out 
and  no  more  money,  either  Federal  or 
State,  was  available.  It  was  then  that  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  volunteered  to 
serve  without  pay. 

This  strong  belief  in  the  program  Is 
symptomatic  of  the  way  people  feel 
about  the  program  all  over  the  country. 
Congress  answer  to  this  nationwide  en- 
thusiasm should  be  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  in  supplemental  funds 
to  keep  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram operating  the  rest  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  Congress  should  not  say  to  the 
teachers  of  the  country:  "either  work 
without  pay  or  terminate  your  pro- 
grams." 

I  congratulate  the  teachers  in  the 
Crockett  adult  basic  education  program 
for  their  selfless  dedication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Houston  County  Courier 
of  February  16  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teachi»sVol- 

UNTEEB    SERVICES   WITHOUT    PaT 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  In  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  program  have  asstured  that 
there  will  be  no  lapse  In  the  classes  by  offer- 
ing to  continue  to  teach  without  pay. 

The  ctirrent  Adult  Basic  Education  Pro- 
gram will  complete  the  first  session  on  Feb. 
23.  An  application  has  been  sent  to  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  for  continuing 
funds,  but  notification  has  been  received  that 
the  federal  funds  are  exhausted  and  no  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  to  finance  an 
additional  term. 

The  adult  classes  will  continue,  however, 
due  to  the  unselfishness  and  community 
spint  of  the  teachers.  A  majority  of  the 
teachers,  when  Informed  that  their  salaries 
for  these  services  would  end  Feb.  23,  decided 
to  continue  their  classes  on  a  voluntary  basis 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Beginning  July  1,  there  will  be  additional 
funds  to  carry  on  the  program  for  next  year. 
All  of  the  people  of  Houston  County  can 
feel  justly  proud  of  these  teachers  for  devot- 
ing their  time  and  efforts,  and  sometimes 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  adult  classes. 

Most  persons  felt  that  the  teachers  were 
teaching  primarily  for  the  salary,  but  now 
that  they  will  be  teaching  without  pay,  every- 
one should  realize  that  a  teacher  Is  In  the 
teaching  profession  for  more  than  just  the 
salary. 

Listed  are  the  teachers  of  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  classes,  and  the  ones  marked  with 
an  asterisk  have  been  teaching  without  pay 
since  Sept.  6,  1966: 

•Vivian  Lovelady,  "Evola  Uom.  'Delta 
Shepherd,  'Mrs.  Blllle  B.  Lamb,  'Lula  Dalley, 
•Alma  Mathls,  •Sabra  D.  Berry,  'Octavla  S. 
Williams. 

Mary  Murphy,  Mlttle  Mae  Wiley,  Annie  B. 
Steed,  Vernon  Grant,  Eugene  Dlx,  Beatrice 
Murphy,  T.  J.  Shepherd,  Addle  M.  Ware. 

Lucille  M.  King,  Pauline  Davis,  Connie 
Jones,  John  Davis,  Nellie  Williams,  Jerry  Bill 
Woolbrlght,  Helen  Jackson,  Glenn  Cross. 

Robbie  D.  Cotton,  Kathryn  Sanders,  Vir- 
ginia Garner,  Norma  DeU  Monk,  Annie  Mae 
Sapp,  Ruthle  Mae  Jackson,  Roaena  H. 
Murphy. 

H.  D.  Glasple,  Lucy  M.  Houston,  John 
Prultt,  Mal>el  Ledgrum,  Emma  Pearl  Todd, 
Archie  Mae  Garrett,  Jo  Ella  Scott. 


FOOD  OUTPUT  PER  PERSON  DID 
NOT  INCREASE  IN  UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED NATIONS  DURING  1966 — 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  MAKE 
MAXIMUM  EFFORT  TO  AID  THESE 
NATIONS  IN  SOLVING  THEIR  POP- 
ULATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  January  1967  issue  of  Agricultural 
Situation,  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reports  that  1966 
saw  the  world's  developed  areas  make 
further  gains  in  agricultural  production 
per  person  while  the  less  developed  re- 
gions had  to  settle  for  no  better  than 
the  year  before. 

Agricultural  output  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  actually  gone  up  faster  In  the  less 
developed  areas  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
world — 

The  report  says — 
but  the  benefits  have  been  canceled  out  by 
a  corresponding  rapid  growth  In  population. 

In  the  face  of  this  continuing  situa- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  desperate  race  being 
run  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  be- 
tween population  growth  and  food  sup- 
ply, that  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
devote  maximum  effort  to  aiding  these 
lands  in  dealing  with  this  enormous 
problem. 

Congress  last  year  was  most  definite 
in  its  Intent  that  these  agencies  step 
up  their  activity.  New,  explicit  author- 
ity to  render  assistance,  at  a  country's 
request,  was  given  in  both  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  the  food-for-peace  bill. 

The  information  contained  in  this  Ag- 
riculture Department  report  reminds  us 
again  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  massive  effort  which  must  be 
made  in  order  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  January  1967  issue  of 
Agricultural  Situation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  in  recent  past  years,  1966  saw  the 
world's  developed  areas  make  further  gains 
m  agricultural  production  per  person  while 
the  less  developed  regions  had  to  settle  for 
no  better  than  the  year  before. 

A  per  capita  production  gain  to  110  (1957- 
59=100)  from  106  for  the  year  before  for  the 
developed  areas  contrasted  with  a  level  of 
101  for  the  second  straight  year  for  the  less 
developed  areas  due  to  their  faster  rising 
populations. 

Agricultural  output  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  actually  gone  up  faster  In  the  less 
developed  areas  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  the  benefits  have  been  canceled  out  by 
a  corresponding  rapid  growth  in  population. 


OPEN  AID  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  ACTIVITY  ADVOCATED 
BYMAXLERNER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  15. 1967. 1  introduced  S.  981. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  make  grants  to  Individuals  broadly 
representative  of  American  students  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  international 
youth  conferences.  Rather  than  some 
secret  grant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  CIA, 
we  would  publicly  make  grants. 
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Last  week  Max  Lerner  wrote  a  very 
thoughtful  column  in  which  he  argued 
that  the  right  way  to  make  It  posiible  for 
American  students  to  attend  th^se  con- 
ferences Is  "to  get  or  appropriate  money 
for  these  International  students  sUitivitles 
quite  openly."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Lerner 's  article  as  published  in 
the  Wednesday,  February  22  Washington 
Evening  Star  be  published  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thei  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  (Iecord, 
as  follows:  [ 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Starl  Feb.  22, 

19671 
Intsrnationai,  Student  AcnvrrT  DtTE  Open 
Aid 
(By  Max  Lerner) 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  stupidlti  on  the 
part  of  the  Washington  people,  undar  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson,  In  getting  the 
student  movement  tied  in  with  tha  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  a  lot  of  qypocrlsy 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  bitter  critics 
who  gain  cheap  and  easy  victories  flaprlng  the 
CIA  and  the  students  equally. 

The  government  people  saw  a  pro  1 1  em  but 
settled  for  a  terribly  wrong  solutlcn  of  It. 
Some  of  the  critics,  both  within  li^ongress 
and  outside,  offer  no  solution,  and  perhaps 
see  no  problem. 

The  problem  Is  tiere,  and  it  has  been  there 
sharply  since  the  \^beglnning  of  the  19508, 
when  the  Communist  camp  made  Its  shift  of 
strategy  In  the  political  war.  While  main- 
taining their  old  litany  about  factory  workers 
and  peasants  as  the  true  revolutionary  ma- 
terisil,  the  Communist  leaders  begaA  to  put 
their  real  reliance  on  the  intellectuals  as 
their  fulcrum  of  revolution.  They  Saw  that 
in  such  a  struggle  the  weaftons  tipaed  with 
flame  are  the  Ideas,  and  so  they  ^t  their 
energies  Into  training,  persuading,  sfeducing. 
converting  the  carriers  of  Ideas.  | 

For  the  Communists  It  made  senst.  They 
were  veterans  of  the  Ideological  wkrs,  and 
had  been  attending  International  coi^erences 
for  generations.  They  linew  all  thej  dodges, 
they  had  a  powerful  mystique  that  attracted 
the  young— and  they  had  the  macMnery  of 
complete  secrecy.  T 

What  America  had  was  two  grouOB  of  ac- 
tivist students.  Both  had  generoity  and 
Idealism  as  they  looked  at  the  world.  But 
they  had  different  angles  of  vision]  There 
were  those  who  Identified  romantlctily  with 
revolutions  and — without  themselve^  want- 
ing to  be  Communists — felt  that  th»  future 
lay  with  the  revolutionary  left.  Bat  there 
were  also  those  who  Identified  strongly  with 
democracy,  but  who  felt  frustrated  Tbecause 
they  could  not  find  in  it  an  adequat^  armory 
of  weapons  with  which  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nists on  their  chosen  ground  of  political 
warfare.  | 

That,  however  you  might  cut  It,  taras  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  problem.  But  the  question 
for  America  was:  How  do  you  send]  knowl- 
edgeable students  to  all  the  youth  confer- 
ences and  youth  congresses  that  th*  Soviet 
camp  knew  so  well  to  mount?  Howjdo  you 
pay  their  way  without  leaving  them  cpen  to 
the  charge  of  being  stooges  of  the  Igovern- 
ment  that  subsidized  them?  \ 

The  proble^m  whs  real.  The  solutloA  found, 
of  subsidizing  student  organizations  Secretly 
by  the  CIA.  was  an  Idiot  one.  F 

I  have  heard  two  lines  of  defensie  of  it. 
One  Is  pragmatic:  "It  worked,  dldh't  It?" 
(the  Allen  Dulles  defense.  presumablT) .  The 
other  Is  one  of  bruised  Innocence:  "We  were 
sure  we  could  count  on  everyone's  patriotism 
and  sense  of  responsibility  not  to  reVeal  It." 
The  answer  to  the  bruised  ones  Is  tjhat  the 
notions  of  what  Is  patriotic  and  resj^onsible 
wUl  differ.  At  some  point  someone  I4  bound 
to  be  In  on  the  secret  who  gets  religion  and 
Is  driven  to  confess  all.    The  wondrou  s  thing 


is  not  that  the  secret  was  broken  but  that  It 
took  so  long  to  break.  As  for  the  pragmatic 
line  about  its  "working,"  my  answer  Is  that 
it  worked  for  a  whUe,  yes,  but  only  a  narrow 
vision  would  believe  that  the  manipulation 
paid  off.  When  the  lid  blew  off,  it  blew  dis- 
astrously, and  neither  the  government  nor 
the  student  movements — which  wUl  be  so 
vulnerable  abroad  now — will  be  able  to  make 
up  for  the  damage  in  prestige  for  some  time. 

It  "worked"?  Only  if  you  say  that,  given 
the  end,  the  quality  of  the  means  makes 
little  importance.  But  one  of  the  things  that 
a  democracy  prides  Itself  on  is  that  It  does 
care  about  means.  And  covert  means  In  this 
case  were  virrong  means.  And  did  It  "work" 
for  the  young  men  who  must  now  be  counted 
as  its  victims,  because  they  were  forced  into 
a  corroding  secrecy  and  must  now  face  the 
Judgment  of  a  hostile  world?  Did  it  finally 
"work"  for  all  the  young  people  who  were 
not  In  the  secret  at  all,  who  now  find  that 
unwittingly  they  were  along  used  all  the 
time? 

I  don't  intend  this  against  the  CIA  as  such. 
Intelligence  agencies  are  normal  and  neces- 
sary in  an  absurd  world,  and  the  United 
States  may  be  the  only  major  country  in  the 
world  that  keeps  lambasting  its  Intelligence 
services  constantly.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that 
the  CIA  should  stick  to  Its  knitting,  which 
doeen't  Include  subterranean  support  or 
manipulation  of  student  movements,  not 
even  under  the  spur  of  the  competitive  war- 
fare of  ideas.  We  have  tried  the  wrong  way. 
Why  not  try  a  right  way  for  a  change? 

And  the  right  way?  It  Is  to  get  or  appro- 
priate money  for  these  international  stu- 
dents activities  quite  openly.  The  money 
Itself  may  be  government  money  (Why  not? 
We  spend  it  for  far  less  important  things)  or 
else  mixed  government  and  foundation 
money.  America  has  a  powerful  weapon,  in 
the  foundation,  which  no  other  nation  has 
to  the  same  extent.  Why  not  use  It?  But 
however  the  money  gets  furnished,  it  should 
be  administered  non-governmentally  and 
openly.  It  will  make  things  harder  for  the 
students,  at  least  for  a  while,  but  not  nearly 
as  hard  as  they  have  been  made  by  the 
blunders  of  covert  manipulation. 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  has  received  a  message 
on  education  and  health  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  message  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  document  that  Is 
compassionate  and  imaginative,  reason- 
able and  responsive  in  meeting  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

President  Johnson  has  rightly  noted 
that  these  programs  are  fundamental 
to  our  most  coveted  aspirations  for  In- 
divldusd  fulfillment,  and  represent  an 
investment  in  our  most  previous  natural 
resource:  our  people. 

No  American  President  has  accom- 
plished more  to  advance  the  quality  of 
education  and  health  services  available 
to  our  people  than  has  President  John- 
son. The  89th  Congress  can  be  truly 
called  "the  Education  Congress"  for  the 
amoimt  of  historic  legislation  it  passed 
in  this  field. 

And  yet,  our  vibrant,  growing  Nation 
demands  that  still  more  be  done  to  pro- 
vide adeqiiate  resources  and  services  In 
our  schools,  hospitals,  research  institutes, 
and  health  centers. 

The  President's  proposals  are  based 
on  careful  study  and  sound  research. 
In  education,  the  President  requests 
programs  to  help  State  and  local  agen- 


cies evaluate  their  own  educational  pro- 
grams; he  asks  for  an  expansion  of 
our  National  Teacher  Corps  programs; 
and  recommends  bold  initiatives  in  the 
neglected  fields  of  vocational  training, 
educational  television,  adult  education' 
and  in  the  development  of  computers  in 
education. 

These  programs  are  responsive  to  def- 
inite needs  in  our  educational  establish- 
ment. They  win  help  us  to  continue  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  In  recent 
years.  All  of  these  programs,  in  my 
judgment,  will  have  long-range  benefits 
that  may  well  determine  the  vitality  and 
capacity  of  American  education  for  years 
to  come. 

In  the  field  of  health,  the  President 
is  asking  that  we  continue  to  build  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  several 
years.  He  recommends  expanded  sup- 
port for  cancer  and  biomedical  research 
and  for  our  health  manpower  resources. 
He  requests  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  program  and 
studies  to  improve  and  strengthen 
health  protection  for  our  industrial 
workforce.  He  recommends  that  we  ini- 
tiate a  new  program  to  help  the  deaf 
and  blind;  that  we  expand  our  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  for  the  poor;  and 
that  we  extend  medicare  coverage  to 
seriously  disabled  Americans  under  65. 

These,  and  other  of  the  President's 
health  proposals,  are  fundamental  to  the 
security  and  welfare  we  seek  for  the 
AmericEin  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  I  have  aided  in  the 
support  of  all  educational  and  public 
health  legislation  of  this  Nation  in  the 
past  9  years,  beginning  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  cospon- 
soring. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  has 
forwarded  to  us  a  reasonable  blueprint 
for  progress  in  these  vital  fields  that  we 
can  well  afford.  In  addition  I  feel  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  sound 
health  and  education  proposals  which 
should  receive  favorable  consideration 
by  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  progress  recommended  in  this 
message  and  help  us  to  continue  the 
progress  that  will  make  America  in  the 
1960's  the  most  enlightened  and  humane 
society  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Februanj  28,  1967 
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POSTAL  AUTOMATION  AND 
MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Packer,  recently  addressed  the 
Oklahoma  Advertising  Club  on  the  vital- 
ly important  topic  of  postal  automation 
and  modernization. 

Dr.  Packer  has  brought  new  skill  and 
leadership  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Depart- 
ment's program  for  modernization  will 
progress  rapidly  to  Improve  our  national 
maU  service. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
articles  from  the  Oklahoma  Journal  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  concerning  Dr. 


Packer's  address  and  the  subject  which 
he  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Oklahoma  City  Tlmee,  Feb.  1, 
1967] 
rbsearch  Chief  Looks  to  Future  Mail  Prob- 
lems— Sorry,    Aunt    Minnie,    But    Post 

Optice  Tribs 

If  Aunt  Minnie's  latest  letter  arrived  six 
days  late  at  the  wrong  address,  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Packer  is  sorry  about  that. 

An  assistant  U.  S.  postmaeter  general 
heading  the  new  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Engineering,  he  knows  It's  Important  to 
solve  day  by  day  breakdowns  In  the  massive 
postal  system. 

But  he  Is  more  concerned  with  bigger  prob- 
lems looming  in  later  years  if  the  postal  de- 
partment doesn't  develop  "a  management 
and  control  structure  as  progressive  and 
adaptable  to  change  as  any  modern  Indus- 
try." 

Dr.  Packer  was  In  Oklahoma  City  Wednes- 
day to  speak  at  an  Advertising  Club  "Direct 
Mall  Day"  luncheon. 

In  an  Interview,  he  described  his  hopes 
for  building  a  postal  operation  meeting  20th 
century  needs. 

The  enthusiastic  engineering  PhD  said 
realization  of  "the  need  to  look  ahead"  is 
Just  dawning. 

"We  have  been  much  too  preoccupied  with 
the  problems  of  today,  serious  as  they  are," 
be  said. 

"We  must  look  ahead  and  anticipate  tech- 
nical developmenta,  so  that  we  won't  con- 
tinue to  Jvist  be  In  a  passive  and  defensive 
position  of  trying  to  meet  problems  as  they 
come  up." 

Dr.  Psujker  Is  pioneering,  as  the  first  presi- 
dential appointee  to  take  the  special  asslst- 
antshlp  when  the  old  office  of  research  was 
beefed  up  to  bureau  status  last  August. 

He  brings  industrial  know-how  from 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  where  he  was  with  the  space 
and  defense  division,  and  from  Xerox  Corp., 
where  he  was  responsible  for  specialized  gov- 
ernment research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

Dr.  Packer  said  the  first  task  Is  assembling 
a  trained  corps  to  tackle  postal  updating 
from  all  directions. 

Key  areas  haven't  had  staff  specialists  In 
the  past,  Including  human-factors  engineer- 
ing, communications  engineering,  research- 
ers on  mechanical  systems  reliability,  and 
operations  research. 

"We  have  to  start  from  scratch  in  these 
important  areas,"  he  said.  He  predicted  Im- 
pact of  the  new  studies  won't  be  felt  for  five 
to  10  years. 

"Tou  can't  Just  say,  'Lo  and  behold,  here 
is  our  brand  new  postal  system'.  It  will  take 
time,  and  effort,  and  money  from  congress,"' 
be  said. 

Dr.  Packer  Is  optimistic  about  the  bureau's 
budget  fate  when  congress  takes  a  look  at 
It  next  month.  He  hopes  to  gain  almost  a 
50  percent  Increase  In  research  and  develop- 
ment funds. 

That  would  provide  a  nximber  of  new  posi- 
tions for  a  staff  now  numbering  more  than 
500. 

He  Is  sure  the  road  to  better,  faster,  cheap- 
er mall  service  methods  Is  open,  but  he 
doeen't  claim  traveling  the  road  will  be  a 
one-man  Job. 

"We're  a  long  way  from  Industrial  stand- 
ards, and  1  don't  expect  to  do  It  by  myself," 
he  said.  "I'll  Just  need  to  needle  the  right 
people  and  put  money  Into  the  right  con- 
tracts." 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Feb.  2,  19671 
"SKXiiaT" — Ir  Not  Fastest:  Postal  Depart- 
ment Upsbt  With  Image 
Dr.   Leo   S.   Packer,   assistant  postmaBter 
general,  B\ireau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 


ing, Wednesday  told  an  Oklahoma  City  audi- 
ence that  "the  postal  department  U  quite 
concerned  with  changing  its  Image." 

"The  present  Image  Isn't  a  very  flattering 
one,"  he  said.  "Most  Individuals  think  of  the 
system  as  operating  on  a  non-professional 
basis.    They  equate  It  with  lack  of  change." 

In  an  address  to  Oklahoma  City's  Advertis- 
ing Club,  Dr.  Packer  explained,  "But  by 
getting  the  kind  of  people  who  have  drive, 
skills,  ambition  and  communications  ability, 
we're  going  to  make  the  postal  department 
one  of  the  sexiest  government  agencies  In 
Washington." 

Dr.  Packer  indicated  that  lack  of  funds 
for  research  and  eng;ineering  In  the  past  has 
hamstnmg  postal  system  development. 
Creation  of  the  new  bureau,  he  said,  is  a 
step  toward  rectifying  the  situation. 

"We're  Involved  In  all  sorts  of  things," 
he  asserted.  "Everything  from  the  design  of 
functional  and  pleasant  post  offices  to  the 
development  of  efficient  optical  scanners  to 
consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  postal 
vehicles  to  the  conception  of  new  types  of 
conveyor  mechanisms. 

"All  sorts  of  new  engineering  specialties 
are  being  called  upon.  The  design  of  post  of- 
fices must,  for  the  first  time,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  buildings'  Intent.  No 
longer  do  we  construct  a  building  and  then 
place  the  equipment  as  best  we  can.  Now 
we're  designing  the  building  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  equipment  and  of  the  people 
who  win  operate  It." 

The  ZIP  code  and  other  mechanization 
techniques,  said  Dr.  Packer,  "have  enabled 
us  to  forestall  rate  Increases  and  have  kept 
the  size  of  such  Increases  to  a  minimum 
when  they  did  become  necessary." 

Rate  increases  recently  proposed  would  al- 
low the  system  to  operate  $82  million  In  the 
black  by  1968,  contrasted  with  a  $597  million 
deficit  which  will  result  if  they  are  not  en- 
acted. Dr.  Packer  said. 

"From  now  on  we're  going  to  be  exploring 
all  of  the  possibilities.  We'll  be  scrutinizing 
all  of  the  latest  developments,  and  adapting 
them  to  our  use. 

"This  Is  a  big  country  with  a  huge  mall 
volume.  So  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
the  task  which  lies  before  us  Is  a  challenging 
one.  But  I  believe  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge," Dr.  Packer  concluded. 

Mr.  McINITRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NAVAL  BOMBARDMENT  OF 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
plans  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  cessation  of  bombing  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  in  that 
context,  therefore,  that  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  week- 
end, the  U.S.  Government  announced 
that  it  had  implemented  its  strategic 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  include 
deployment  of  naval  gunfire  agtiinst 
strategic  targets  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel. During  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam, 
I  found  that  field  commanders  were 
anxious  to  secure  this  additional  gun- 
fire for  their  operations  against  the 
Hanoi  regime.  I  believe  that  naval  bom- 
bardment is  an  essential  and  reasonable 
Implementation  of  our  efforts  to  con- 
vince North  Vietnam  that  it  can  never 
hope  to  win  this  war. 

My  trip  convinced  me  that  only  by 


steadily  increasing  the  pressure  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  we  hope  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  this  war. 

I,  therefore,  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  utilize  naval  bombard- 
ment against  North  Vietnam  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  strategy  will  be 
continued  and  perhaps  Increased  If 
North  Vietnam  continues  to  refuse  to 
join  us  at  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  naval  gxmflre  has  long 
been  considered  by  many  of  us  to  be  an 
absolutely  necessary  element  of  our 
strategic  bombing  against  North  Viet- 
nam: and  it  is  reassuring  that  the 
Pentagon  has  finally  seen  fit  to  authorize 
this  important  increase  in  our  opera- 
tions. Naval  gimfire  offers  many  ad- 
vantages over  air  bombardment.  Naval 
gunfire  has  greater  accuracy;  it  is  less 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack;  it  Is  more 
effective  in  hitting  hardened  targets  not 
easily  destroyed  by  air  attack;  it  pro- 
vides an  all-weather  capability;  and. 
most  important,  it  will  not  only  destroy 
enemy  targets,  but  will  also  provide 
roimd-the-clock  interdiction  of  repair 
efforts. 

Aircraft  attacks  come  and  go.  The 
time  lag  between  primary  attacks  and 
return  sorties  to  Interdict  repair  efforts 
may  be  as  long  as  2  or  3  days  because  of 
uncertain  weather  conditions  over  the 
north.  This  often  gives  North  Vietna- 
mese crews  just  the  time  they  need  to 
make  repairs  and  continue  their  infiltra- 
tion into  the  south.  Naval  attacks  would 
be  continuous,  causing  serious  problems 
to  repair  crews  and  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  into  the  south. 

Today,  North  Vietnam  has  a  three- 
pronged  defense  against  air  attack — 
antiaircraft  guns,  Mig-21  jet  fighters, 
and  Russian-built  missiles.  This,  and 
the  imcertalnties  of  weather  conditions 
over  the  north,  have  hampered  bombing 
sorties  and  have  caused  high  attrition 
in  aircraft  and  manpower.  Naval  gun- 
fire can  effectively  counter  the  North 
Vietnamese  air  defense  network  and  cut 
down  dramatically  on  aircraft  and 
manpower  attrition,  all  at  a  much  lower 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  be  in  Vietnam  for  a 
long  duration,  I  would  also  like  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
give  most  serious  consideration  to  re- 
activating two  heavy  battleships  which 
are  now  in  the  Reserve  Fleet.  It  would 
take  approximately  1  year  to  reactivate 
these  heavy  battleships  and  the  cost  of 
reactivating  these  battleships  would  be 
between  $16  and  $27.5  million.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  cost  is  worth  it  if 
we  can  cut  down  on  huge  losses  of  air- 
craft. I  feel  that  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  reactivate  each  battleship  is 
worthwhile  If.  in  the  end.  we  can  shorten 
the  war  by  bringing  this  substantially  in- 
creased pressure  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  ever  de- 
activated our  heavy  battleships.  As  an 
economy  move  alone,  this  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  because  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  role  for  the  heavy  battleship 
in  our  strategic  requirements.  If  these 
battleships  had  not  been  deactivated, 
they  could  be  put  to  immediate  use  in 
the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations. 
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During  World  War  n  and  the  [Korean 
war,  our  Nation  developed  an  expertise 
in  the  use  of  naval  shore  bombat-dment. 
A  high  degree  of  coordination  with 
shore-based  troops  and  air  attach  great- 
ly facilitated  the  attainment  of  o^r  stra- 
tegic objectives  and  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  safety  of  our  own!  troops. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  VietiVini  has 
hundreds  of  miles  of  coastline,  the  tech- 
niques learned  in  World  War  II  ind  the 
Korean  war  have  not  been  put  to  good 
use  in  the  present  conflict.  Battleships 
have  irmumerable  advantages  over  any 
other  naval  weapons  we  now  possess — 
greater  gun  range,  greater  Security 
against  attack  from  any  source,  greater 
endurance  and  staying  power,  capability 
of  exerting  a  greater  psychological  effect 
against  an  enemy,  and  greater  accuracy 
a-^ainst  enemy  targets — all  at  a  consid- 
erably reduced  cost.  I 

Naval  bombardment  from  deatroyers, 
cruisers,  and  heavy  battleships  14  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  our  success  |n  Viet- 
nam; and  I  am  in  complete  accofrd  with 
any  proposal  to  extend  the  scopa  of  this 
activity  to  more  targets  and  strategic 
objectives  in  the  north.  j 

The  Hanoi  regime's  reaction  I  to  our 
decision  to  deploy  naval  bombalrdment 
against  targets  north  of  the  17th  barallel 
was  typically  vocal.  The  Hanoil regime 
is  loud  in  its  denunciation  of  this  in- 
creased pressure.  Whether  the]  Hanoi 
regime  finds  this  increased  pressure  in- 
tolerable or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  But  I 
do  know  that  we  find  Hanoi's  continued 
intransigence  both  unacceptable  and 
Intolerable  and  will  continue  to  mount 
steadily  increasing  pressure  until  Hanoi 
finally  chooses  the  course  of  leasn  resist- 
ance— the  conference  table.         ] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginii.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?] 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  dellgttted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vjrginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginik.  Mr. 
President.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  the  f)ne  re- 
marks he  has  just  made.  ' 

He  is  an  alert,  active,  and  cc^scien- 
tious  member  of  the  Committee  onJArmed 
Services.  He  has  recently  competed  a 
visit  to  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sut-e  that 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  wiB  bene- 
fit from  his  advice  and  certainli^  from 
the  observations  he  made  during  Ms  visit 
to  South  Vietnam.  \ 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
when  he  recommends  that  our  Oovern- 
ment  bring  increasing  military  pi-essure 
to  bear  upon  North  Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment,  this  will  be  the  best 
way  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  conference  table  and,  thereby. , hasten 
the  end  of  the  military  conflict.  | 

I  also  join  the  Senator  in  his  Expres- 
sions of  support  for  naval  bombariiment. 
I  support  his  position  that  an  expansion 
of  naval  bombardment  against  ad4itional 
targets  is  in  order  and  very  much  needed. 
I  also  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  regarding  reactivation  of 
battleships.  ^ 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  onc^  again 
and  thank  him  for  yielding  to  met 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  ^nator 
from  West  Virginia,  a  senior  member  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


I  am  particularly  gratified  to  find  that 
he  feels  the  same  way  I  do,  that  con- 
tinued military  pressure  on  Hanoi  is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  best  way  to  bring 
the  not  so  little  war  in  Vietnam  to  an 
honorable  conclusion. 


NOMINATION  OF  RAMSEY  CLARK 
TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missoiu-i.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  President  Johnson  for 
his  excellent  choice  in  nominating  Ram- 
sey Clark  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  many  outstanding  nomi- 
nations, but  this  is  one  of  the  best.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  entirely  unexpected 
that  Ramsey  Clark  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent's choice,  but  it  is  good  to  have  the 
nomination  oflQcial. 

Ramsey  for  some  time,  now,  has 
served  as  Acting  Attorney  General  as 
well  as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  he 
has  proven  himself  well  qualified  to 
carry  the  heavy  responsibility  of  this 
office. 

He  is  a  man  dedicated  to  justice  and 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  man. 
I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
his  actions  in  the  area  of  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping.  He  is 
the  first  Attorney  General  actually  to 
come  to  grasp  with  the  total  privacy 
problem  as  it  is  affected  by  wiretapping 
and  electronic  snooping.  Too  often  in 
the  past.  Attorneys  General  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  least  resistance  and 
have  failed  to  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  strengthen  privacy. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  quali- 
fications, Ramsey  Clark  is  also  a  good 
administrator,  as  is  shown  by  his  record 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senate  will 
give  this  nomination  early  consideration 
and  that  Ramsey  Clark  will  soon  be  con- 
firmed as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson  has  just 
annoimced  his  intention  to  appoint 
Ramsey  Clark  as  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  us  in  the 
Senate  have  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
Mr.  Clark,  and  I  think  we  CEin  all  agree 
that  his  appointment  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  any  President  has  ever  made. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  Ramsey 
Clark  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Lands  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  almost  exactly  6 
years  ago.  Mr.  Clark  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  this  position,  and  In  February 
of  1965  became  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. He  was  instrumental  In  assisting 
the  President  and  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  in  securing  passage  of  such 
landmark  legislation  as  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  Law  Elnforcement 
Assistance  Act,  and  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  firsthand  the  dif- 
ficult days  of  the  Selma  to  Montgomery 
march  and  the  awesome  aftermath  of 
the  Watts  conflagration.  Since  last 
October  3.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  Acting  At- 
torney General,  and  we  have  seen  the 
mark  of  his   work   in   the  President's 
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crime  and  civil  rights  programs  and  in 
yesterday's  fine  message  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  this  route  to  the  At- 
torney Generalship — from  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  to  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  to  Acting  Attorney  General- 
is  the  route  which  gave  us  Mr.  Clark's 
predecessor,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who 
did  such  an  excellent  job.  It  means  we 
have  a  man  with  experience  in  the  De- 
partment and  with  good  relations  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Clark's  quick  confirmation,  and  to  many 
more  years  of  imaginative  leadership  in 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  word 
has  just  reached  me  that  President  John- 
son has  nominated  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  to  become  Attorney 
General.  I  hasten  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  choice  and  Mr.  Clark 
on  his  nomination. 

He  brings  to  this  Cabinet  position  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience- 
over  10  years  in  the  private  practice  of 
law;  6  years  as  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and 
Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Clark  well.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  devotion  to  the  law. 
I  am  confident  he  possesses  the  leader- 
ship and  the  ability  to  meet  the  challeng- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  office. 


THE  CIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  criticized 
much  too  freely  and  at  the  slightest, 
flimsiest  provocation,  by  all  too  many 
of  our  leading  "opinion  makers"  in  both 
public  and  private  life. 

The  sputtering  Indignation  of  the  past 
week  over  the  fact  that  the  CIA  has 
been  doing  what  it  should  do,  would  be 
amusing  were  it  not  illustrative  of  an 
appalling  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
proper  functions  of  an  Intelligence  agen- 
cy in  a  cold  war  situation. 

For  the  CIA  to  help  finance  these  var- 
ous  activities  is  not  Indicative  of  a 
diseased  society. 

It  is  rather  a  sign  that  a  healthy  so- 
ciety is  taking  the  pragmatic  action  that 
is  necessary  to  preserve  Itself  in  a  diffi- 
cult, demanding,  and  often  tumultuous 
world. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  length 
today,  in  defense  of  the  CIA. 

Rather,  my  purpose  in  making  these 
brief  comments  is  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  the  CIA's  Under- 
cover 'Links'." 

Mr.  Rowan  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  Government  and  as  a  news- 
paperman. On  the  basis  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  is  better  qualified  than  most  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  the  Agency's  assist- 
ance in  the  financing  of  student,  labor, 
and  other  private  groups. 

Mr.  Rowan  writes : 

It  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  great  public 
relations  failures  of  American  history  that 
the  CIA  has  not  won  acceptance  for  Its 
clandestine  activities  on  the  valid  ground 
that  it  is  fighting  the  same  deadly  struggle 
as  the  FBI. 
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I  agree  fully  with  this  accurate  and 
tragic  statement. 

The  feeling  that  the  CIA  can  do  no 
right  is  all  too  prevalent  in  our  country 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
to  have  this  realistic  and  able  article  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Defense  of  the  CIA's  Undercover 
"Links" 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
When  the  stream  of  criticism  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
rolls  so  forcefully  and  resolutely,  one  risks 
all  manner  of  accusations  If  be  moves  against 
the  tide. 

But  move  against  it  I  must,  for  there  are 
some  tragic  aspects  of  the  furor  over  the 
CIA's  financing  student,  labor  and  other 
private  groups  that  have  not  been  given 
adequate  attention. 

Surely  1  break  no  vows  of  secrecy  made  in 
my  government  days  If  I  say  now  that  this 
string  of  "exposes"  of  CIA  afisoclatlona  can 
go  on  and  on.  There  are  dozens  of  yet  un- 
named groups  that  cooperated  with  CIA — 
simply  because  they  believed  It  to  be  In  their 
children's  and  the  nation's  Interest. 

I  admire  one  of  them — the  Hobby  Poimda- 
tlon  of  Houston,  Texas — for  publicly  ex- 
pressing pride  In  having  cooperated. 

The  disciplines  of  self-acclaimed  Intellec- 
tuallsm,  or  liberalism,  or  idealism  compel 
some  people  to  deplore  these  private  in- 
volvements In  the  dirty  business  of  waging 
a  cold  war.  They  say  the  health  of  the 
nation  requires  that  our  press,  universities, 
rtudents  et  al.  remain  "free  of  government 
manipulation." 

I  catmot  imderstand  the  schizophrenia 
that  has  caused  these  purists  to  exempt  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  criti- 
cism for  so  long.  The  FBI  has  Its  hamd,  and 
agents.  In  far  more  domestic  organizations 
than  the  CIA.  But  somehow  the  press  and 
the  public  have  accepted  that  as  necessary 
to  trap  those  frightful  spies  and  saboteurs. 
It  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  great  pub- 
lic relatione  failures  of  American  history 
that  the  CIA  has  not  won  acceptance  for  Its 
clandestine  activities  on  the  valid  ground 
that  It  is  fighting  the  same  deadly  struggle 
as  the  FBI. 

As  the  tedious  string  of  "revelations"  un- 
winds, I  conclude  that  American  oplnlon- 
molders  have  become  almost  as  psychotic 
about  "the  CIA"  as  those  foreigners  who  talk 
as  though  the  agency  is  capable  of  over- 
throwing their  governments  on  five  minutes' 
notice. 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  these  expos\u-es 
have  destroyed  the  CIA  as  an  effective  In- 
strument In  many  arenas  of  the  cold  war 
that  Is  still  being  waged  furiously,  despite 
the  recent  talk  about  "detente."  So  what  the 
Communists  spent  billions — luisuccessfuUy — 
to  do,  we  Americans,  out  of  our  Idealism, 
have  delivered  to  them  as  a  gift. 

It  dlstxwbs  me  that  this  rush  to  bare 
CIA  "links"  has  tainted  "Crossroads  Africa," 
the  "American  Society  for  African  Culture" 
and  other  groups  that  have  worked  honestly 
and  Intelligently  to  keep  alive  In  millions 
of  Africans  a  faith  and  hope  in  democracy. 
Sanctimonious,  theoretically  correct  argu- 
ments that  "private  business  and  Industry" 
should  have  provided  the  funds  demolish 
themselves  against  one  hard  fact:  Business 
and  Industry  had  neither  the  interest,  the 
attitudes  nor  the  Inclination  to  support 
these  efforts  properly. 

It  bothers  me  that  these  "revelations"  have 
compromised,  perhaps  fatally  In  some  cases, 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
might  have  become  leaders  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 


The  wounds  Inflicted  upon  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  grave. 

Bilany  a  U.S.  Peace  Corps  worker  or  diplo- 
mat, and  numerous  foreign  scholars  and 
labor  leaders  who  have  struggled  bravely  In 
the  cause  of  freedom,  will  have  their  Integ- 
rity Impugned  and  their  futures  Jeopard- 
ized before  this  great  expose  fizzles  out. 

Sure,  one  can  say  the  CIA  built  this  colos- 
sal tragedy  by  wrongly  involving  aU  these 
peoples  and  groups  in  the  first  place. 

I  say  nonsense.  Several  presidents,  sev- 
eral cabinets,  dozens  of  congressmen  and  the 
leaders  of  all  the  groups  involved  went  into 
this  business  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  And 
It  wasn't  because  of  an  ugly  assumption  that 
the  ends  justify  the  means,  as  some  Ideal- 
ists argue.  They  made  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  adversary  had  al- 
ready set  the  dirty  rules  of  battle,  so  either 
we  played  by  his  rules  or  got  ovu:  brains 
beaten  out. 

I  can't  find  it  in  my  journalistic  heart  to 
say  the  press  Is  wrong  to  dredge  up  all  It  has 
about  CIA  "covers."  Yet,  I  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  in  pursuit  of  a  hallowed  bit  of 
Journalistic  dogma,  we  are  slaying  some 
dragons  that  will  come  back  to  haunt  our 
progeny. 

I  keep  remembering  I»resldent  Keiuiedy 
saying  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association  In  1961 : 

"This  nation's  foes  have  openly  boasted  of 
acquiring  through  our  newspapers  informa- 
tion they  would  otherwise  hire  agents  to  ac- 
quire through  theft,  bribery  or  espionage  .  .  . 

"Today  no  war  has  been  declared — and 
however  fierce  the  struggle,  it  may  never  be 
declared  in  traditional  fashion  .  .  , 

"If  the  press  is  awaiting  a  declaration  of 
war  before  It  Imposes  the  self-discipline  of 
combat  conditions,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to  our 
security." 

Is  it  heresy  for  me  to  ask  whether  the  bene- 
fite  to  "freedom"  accruing  from  these  ex- 
poses of  the  CIA  are  great  enough  to  balance 
out  the  damage  done  to  our  security? 


GREENLAND      HALIBUT      IS      NOT 
NORTH  PACIFIC  HALIBUT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
situation  that  is  unfair  to  the  American 
consuming  public  and  the  cause  of  great 
damage  to  one  of  the  Nation's  Important 
commercial  fisheries  Is  occurring  today 
in  the  marketplace. 

A  product  labeled  as  "Greenland" 
halibut  is  masquerading  as  true  halibut 
in  the  fresh  and  frozen  food  cases  of  the 
Nation's  food  stores,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  Greenland  halibut  is  not 
only  inferior  in  taste  and  texture,  but 
fails  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the 
nutritive  values  which  have  helped  build 
a  strong  and  stable  market  for  the  North 
Pacific-produced  species.  I  have  had 
considerable  comment  from  the  consum- 
ing public,  who  feel  that  they  are  being 
misled  and  cheated:  and  the  method  of 
merchandising  the  imported  product  is 
such  that  our  own  fishermen  and  indus- 
try are  bearing  the  brunt  of  much  of 
this  assault. 

I  have  in  my  possession  numerous 
newspaper  advertisements  promoting 
this  inferior  imported  product.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  use  the  term  "Green- 
land." but  in  almost  every  case  it  is  sub- 
jugated and  nearly  hidden,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  refer  only  to  halibut. 
A  survey  of  actual  market  showcases 
throughout  the  country  by  the  American 
Industry  indicates  that  only  the  word 
"halibut"  is  being  used,  and  the  public 


is  purchasing  this  inferior  product,  con- 
fident that  they  are  receiving  the  high- 
qutility  and  nutritious  product  to  which 
they  have  long  been  accustomed.  The 
situation  must  be  halted  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned. 

For  some  5  years  now,  the  Halibut  As- 
sociation of  North  America  has  spent 
considerable  sums  of  money  and  untold 
effort  in  building  a  market  for  the  highly 
prized  North  Pacific  hahbut.  Not  only 
is  the  inferior  imported  product  profit- 
ing from  that  effort,  but  they  are  doing 
tuitold  damage,  for  the  housewife  will 
now  be  wary  in  her  future  fishery  pur- 
chases. 

As  the  result  of  heavy  imports  of 
"Greenland"  halibut,  the  markets  for 
our  own  Pacific  Northwest  product  have 
been  falling  off  to  a  point  where  hold- 
ings are  now  at  a  high  and  dangerous 
level.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
the  1967  halibut  catch  from  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  may  be  from  $6  to  $10 
million  dollars  less  than  that  of  the 
1966  catch. 

There  is  no  problem  for  the  scientist 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  spe- 
cies. The  Greenland  variety  is  called 
"Reinhardtius  hippoglossoides."  The 
true  halibut — the  one  the  housewife 
thinks  she  is  buying — is  called  "Hip- 
poglossus  Stenolepis." 

Mr.  President,  scientifically,  these  are 
different  species,  they  are  of  different 
texture,  taste,  and  quality,  and  the  re- 
spective agencies  of  Government  must 
act  quickly  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer,  but  for  the  welfare  of  one 
of  the  west  coast's  oldest  fisheries. 

The  International  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission,  which  exists  under  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  one  of  the  world's  respected  conserva- 
tion agencies,  and  its  record  in  main- 
taining these  stocks  at  high  level  and 
the  industry  in  a  healthy  economic  cli- 
mate, has  come  about  only  through 
decades  of  sacrifice  by  both  fisherman 
and  processor.  To  allow  this  great  in- 
dustry to  face  economic  collapse  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  mislead  the 
American  consumer  is  not  only  imthink- 
able.  but  must  receive  Immediate  at- 
tention and  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


ARE  YOU  HOLDING  UP  THE 
U.S.  MAIL? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
all  citizens  desire  speedy,  efficient  postal 
service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  They  are 
entitled  to  that.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cized of  all  Govenmient  Dejjartments 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  affects  the 
daily  lives  of  all  Americans. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  doing  their  utmost  to  improve 
the  operation  of  their  Department  and 
to  provide  Americans  with  swift  postal 
service.  On  February  16,  1967,  the 
Wellston,  Ohio,  Telegram,  published  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Are  You 
Holding  Up  the  U.S.  Mail?"  urging 
readers  of  that  newspaper  to  cooperate 
in  ZIP  coding  their  mail.  In  doing  so, 
this  newspaper  performed  a  fine  public 
service.     I  hope  that  other  newspapers 
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throughout  the  country  will  fol|ow  this 
example. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimdus  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  prlntep  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  [Record, 
as  follows: 

Abe  You  Holding  Up  thb  tJ.S.  IAail? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  pub  Ic  to  be 
aware  that  Zip  Coding  In  the  US  malls  Is 
vitally  Important.  The  malls  are  BwelUng 
each  year  to  the  point  that  service  rendered 
under  the  old  system  la  slowing  up  deliveries. 

Postmaster  General.  Lawrence  PJ  O'Brien 
stated.  "You  can  help  your  Post  Office  pro- 
vide the  finest  and  most  efficient  niail  serv- 
ice In  the  world  by  Joining  In  the  Elp  Code 
Campaign.  Your  support  Is  vital  tojthe  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  We  are  counting  on 
your  help."  ' 

Only  about  half  of  the  letters  mailed  by 
Individuals  are  now  Zip  Coded.  Pa^  of  thl« 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  peopld  are  not 
aware  of  Its  tremendous  importanoe  in  the 
efficient  handling  of  mall.  Surely  everyone 
has  heard  of  Zip  Code  by  this  tlm  s.  Seme 
folks  think  of  It  as  Just  a  favor  to  the  post 
office — something  to  do  if  they  hsppen  to 
think  of  it. 

But  the  Zip  Code  is  much,  much  more 
than  that. 

Zip  helps  our  postal  worker  move  mall  the 
modern  way.  With  Zip  they  can  sorl  It  faster 
and  deliver  It  by  more  direct  rout«s.  With 
Zip  they  will  use  modern  electronic  machines 
that  "read"  Zip  nxunbers  and  sort  m411  fifteen 
times  faster  than  was  possible  before. 

People  who  don't  use  Zip  Code  hoW  up  the 
mall  for  themselves  and  for  everyoiie  else. 

As  long  as  the  "Zip  gap"  exists.Jthe  Post 
Office  must  operate  on  both  the  old  and  the 
new  systems,  simultaneously.  Thii  canceU 
out  many  of  the  advantages  inherent  in  Zip 
code. 

When  you  plunk  down  a  nickel  foda  stamp, 
you  "should"  get  the  world's  mosa  efficient 
postal  service  In  return.  1 

But — If  you  haven't  added  the  tip  Code 
to  the  mailing  address,  you  may  n^t  get  all 
you  are  paying  for.  A  single  unzipped  letter 
can  slow  up  the  mail  at  six  post  ofBces. 

At  Christmas-time,  the  post  offlce4.  includ- 
ing ours  here  In  Wellaton,  Issued  cirds  ask- 
ing the  public  to  fill  In  the  namesi  and  ad- 
dresses of  their  correspondents  aid  bring 
them  back  and  they  would  suppljf  the  zip 
codes.  How  many  did  this?  The  response 
was  not  too  great.  Henceforth,  tl^ngs  are 
in  the  "gap"  stage  here  In  Wellston. 

So  remember:  Always  add  Zip  i Code  to 
every  address  you  write.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  number,  call  your  post  office  or  look  It 
up  in  their  Zip  Code  Directory. 

Also  remember  to  add  your  Zip]  Code  to 
your  return  address  too.  That  inakes  It 
easier  for  others  to  Zip  their  mall  to  you. 

We're  always  growling  about  tie  postal 
service — but  possibly  we  are  to  blaijie.  Let's 
get  the  Zip  Codes  on  our  mail.  J 

Mall  moves  the  country — Zip  Code  moves 
the  mail.  ; 


THE  UNREST  IN  CHIN  \. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  thg  current 
unrest  and  chaos  that  are  dominating 
Red  China's  political,  social,  and  cultural 
life  have  been  the  focus  of  attention  and 
Interest  of  many  Americans,  especially 
our  "China  watchers." 

China's  size  and  population  nlake  her 
an  Important  and  decisive  factor  in  our 
study  of  and  dealings  in  inter  lational 
affairs.  What  happens  In  China  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  "cultural  revolution" 
could  be  of  great  Importance  to  t  le  Unit- 


ed States.  It  could  conceivably  alter  our 
policy  toward  Red  China  a  great  deal. 

Recently  Dr.  Stephen  Pan,  director  of 
the  East  Asian  Research  Institute,  wrote 
a  very  informative  letter  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  revealing  and  explaining 
some  of  the  important  though  lesser 
known  reasons  for  the  cultural  purge. 
He  aptly  explains  why  Mao  and  Lin  Piao 
are  unable  to  utilize  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Young  Communist  League,  or 
the  Government  to  deal  with  the  "re- 
visionists." 

I  highly  recommend  this  short  but  per- 
ceptive article  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Dr. 
Pan's  letter  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Red  Guards 

New  York. 
To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Elizabeth  Pond's  recent  article  on  "What's 
afoot  in  Red  China?"  Is  rather  concise,  but 
stlU  comprehensive  on  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Red  Guards.  Since  she 
relies  primarily  on  non-Chinese  sources,  her 
article  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  some  more  up-to-date 
information  and  add  further  light  to  the 
subject  matter. 

Miss  Pond  offers  various  explanations  of 
the  Red  Guard  movement,  enumerating  the 
power  struggle,  ideology,  pragmatic  opposi- 
tion and  business  as  usual.  It  is  not  a  single 
factor  which  has  made  it  possible,  but  aU 
these  factors  together  with  others  having 
caused  it  to  come  into  existence.  There  are 
other  even  more  important  factors  which 
have  induced  Mao  and  Lin  to  use  the  young- 
sters (between  14  and  18)  as  an  instrument 
to  purge  their  opponents.  These  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  as  follows : 

(1)  Many  intellectual  leaders  Including 
educators  and  writers  have  turned  against 
Mao  and  Maoism.  To  cope  with  this  trend, 
Mao  and  Lin  launched  their  "Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution." 

(2)  The  Mao- Lin  group  usee  the  Red 
Guards  aa  a  tool  to  Uquidate  the  bourgeois 
elements  and  the  party-government  "au- 
thorities." Yet  Mao  and  Lin  do  not  and 
cannot  Invoke  the  name  of  the  party  or  the 
government  to  punish  the  opposition. 

(3)  The  party  newspaper,  the  People's 
Dally,  for  some  time  secretly  opposed  Mao's 
infaUlbUity.  But  Lin  Piao's  own  paper,  the 
Liberation  Dally,  attacked  revisionism,  sug- 
gested the  "Cultural  Revolution"  and  insti- 
gated the  Red  Guards,  whose  main  mouth- 
piece It  now  Is. 

(4)  All  the  activities  of  the  Young  Chinese 
CVxnmunlst  League  have  been  halted.  All 
universities  and  colleges  have  been  suspended 
for  BIX  months  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  reopened  In  the  next  semester.  The 
Red  Guards  provide  a  substitute. 

(5)  If  the  Red  Guards  fall  to  acompllsb 
their  objectives,  Mao  and  Lin  and  the  others 
could  say  that  they  are  not  responsible. 

In  other  words,  since  Mao  and  Lin  are  un- 
able to  use  the  Communist  Party,  the  Young 
Communist  League  or  the  government  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  they  have  to  utilize 
the  Red  Guards  to  launch  an  unprecedented 
scale  of  purges  to  liquidate  their  opposition. 
The  "Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution" 
alms  at  uprooting  all  the  traditional  Chinese 
cultural  heritages  by  using  the  Red  Guards. 
Lin  Piao,  heir  apparent  of  Mao,  made  an  un- 
usually strong  speech  In  September,  1966,  de- 
noiincing  "American  Imperialism"  and  "So- 
viet Revisionism."  Thus,  after  Mao,  It  Is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
under  Lin,   will  adopt  a  more  concUiatory 


policy  toward  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Stephen  C.  Y.  Pan,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  East  Asian  Research  Institute. 


POLICE    CHIEF   LIU    OP   HONOLULU 
BACKS  FIREARMS  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  during  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  last  year  on 
firearms  control  legislation  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  law- 
enforcement  ofiBcers  from  across  the 
Nation  testified  that  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  this  matter  was  an 
urgent  necessity. 

These  local  officials  noted  that  present 
State  laws  and  local  ordinances  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
number  of  crimes  in  which  firearms  are 
used. 

Without  dissent,  they  agreed  that  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  problem  is  the 
relative  ease  with  which  any  person  can 
acquire  firearms,  especially  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

A  detailed  report  recently  sent  to  me 
by  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Dan  Liu— a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on  law 
enforcement,  past  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  life  member  of  that  organization's 
executive  committee — corroborates  all 
of  this  testimony  and  renders  it  directly 
applicable  to  Honolulu. 

The  data  furnished  to  me  by  Chief  Liu 
has  been  requested  by  the  subcommittee. 

They  reveal  that  during  1965  on  tlie 
island  of  Oahu,  193  handguns,  46  rifles, 
and  7  shotguns  were  used  in  246  of  the 
total  of  773  cases  in  which  crimes  were 
conmiitted — including  murder,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  suicides,  and  Illegal 
possession  of  firearms. 

During  a  9-month  period  in  1966,  from 
January  1  to  September  30,  a  total  of  126 
handguns,  47  rifles,  and  1  shotgun  were 
used  in  174  out  of  644  cases. 

These  statistics,  according  to  Chief 
Liu,  graphically  illustrate  "the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms." 

To  illustrate  his  point,  he  cited  the 
following  occurrences  in  Honolulu  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years: 

First.  A  police  officer  killed  whUe  pa- 
trollng  his  beat  by  an  ex-convict  with  a 
sawed-off  carbine. 

Second.  A  sniper  who  placed  himself 
at  a  vantage  point  on  a  hillside  and  used 
a  rtfle  to  shoot  at  a  group  of  tourists 
sightseeing  on  a  bus  and  at  two  police 
officers  investigating  the  incident. 

Third.  A  supermarket  employee  killed 
with  a  carbine  during  a  holdup. 

Fourth.  A  service  station  attendant 
killed  after  a  holdup  of  the  service  sta- 
tiion. 

Fifth.  Many  cases  in  which  criminals 
were  armed  with  handguns  and  rifles  In 
their  possession  when  arrested. 

Chief  Liu  pointed  out  that  while  State 
laws  in  Hawaii  regulate  and  control  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  ownership  of  flre- 
arms,  control  over  rifles  and  shotguns 
was  deleted  from  the  law  in  1955.  He 
indicated  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  current  session  of  the  State  legis- 


lature to  reinstate  control  over  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

The  problem  of  firearms  control  in 
Hawaii  is  aggravated,  said  Chief  Liu,  be- 
cause, he  explained: 

Ex-servicemen  have  brought  home  and  will 
continue  to  bring  home  firearms  from  the 
war  front,  especially  carbines  which  are  the 
made-to-order  type  of  weapon  for  criminal 
use  In  their  activities,  and  the  easy  Importa- 
tion of  surplus  military  weapons. 

With  no  requirement  to  register  rifles,  the 
need  of  revealing  their  possession  Is  elimi- 
nated, and  anyone  In  possession  of  govern- 
ment property  Is  not  subject  to  questioning. 

Furthermore,  Chief  Liu  pointed  out 
that  the  lack  of  requirement  to  register 
affords  an  easy  and  free  barter  of  rifies 
and  shotguns  between  individuals,  even 
to  criminals  and  mentally  incompetent 
persons. 

Because  State  laws  are  effective  in 
maintaining  control  of  firearms  within  a 
State  only,  Chief  Liu  urged  Congress  to 
adopt  a  stringent  firearms  law — a  law 
which  would  provide  "adec  uate  and  posi- 
tive Federal  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms,  to  make  it  possible  for 
States  to  impose  more  effective  controls 
over  firearms." 

The  chief  pointed  out  that  firearms  are 
obtained  through  mail  order  or  common 
carrier  deliveiy,  and  may  be  purchased  by 
any  person  from  an  out-of -State  licensed 
dealer  and  brought  into  the  purchaser's 
resident  State  without  conforming  with 
the  registration  requh-ements  of  the  resi- 
dent State. 

No  matter  how  strict  a  imrticuiar 
State's  firearms  control  law  may  be,  then, 
that  law  may  easily  be  circumvented  by 
simply  going  to  another  State  with  less 
strict  laws  to  buy  a  firearm. 

This  is  possible,  Chief  Liu  explained, 
because  a  search  is  "unauthorized,  illegal, 
and  cannot  be  conducted  of  each  and 
every  package,  baggage,  and  person  that 
comes  into  a  State." 

As  a  result,  Honolulu  police  were  un- 
able to  determine  the  source  of  44  hand- 
guns, seven  rifles,  and  two  shotguns  In 
1965,  and  34  handguns  and  four  rifles  in 
1966. 

Moreover,  the  breakdown  of  the  fire- 
arms used  in  the  crimes  of  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  aggravated  assault  Into  their 
sources  of  origin  which  Chief  Liu  fur- 
nished indicates  that  the  majority  were 
Illegally  acquired. 

Chief  Liu  concluded  that — 

The  primary  sovirce  of  avallabUlty  (of  fire- 
arms to  criminals)  Is  through  Interstate 
traffic  of  flrearms,  and  state  laws  are  Inade- 
quate to  stop  or  cope  with  this  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

Thus,  a  strong  Federal  firearms  control 
act  Is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  if  crimes  committed 
with  the  use  of  firearms  are  to  be  mini- 
mized or  reduced,  their  easy  and  imme- 
diate availability  to  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence  and  narcotics  viola- 
tions, persons  mentally  incompetent  or 
unstable,  and  others  who  might  misuse 
them,  should  be  tightly  controlled. 

The  data  submitted  by  Honolulu's  chief 
of  police  represent  the  most  persuasive 
kind  of  arguments  for  a  very  strict  Fed- 
eral flrearms  control  law. 

I  believe  that  Senate  bill  1,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  can  be  such  a  law. 


And  I  feel  strongly  that  Its  enactment  Is 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  submitted  by  Chief 
Liu,  entitled  "Information  on  Sources  of 
Firearms  Used  in  the  Commission  of 
Crimes,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Information  on  sources  of  firearms  used  in 
the  commission  of  crimes,  1965 


Crime  cateeories 


Murder 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Suicides  and  attempted  suicides 

Oflensively  armed 

Carrying  concealed  weapon 

Illegal  possession  ot  weapon 

Illegal  transfer  of  weapon..- 

Discharging  firearm 


Total. 


■J     — ~ 

Type  of  flrearms 

Sources  of  flrearms 

Hand- 
guns 

Rifles 

Shot- 
guns 

Firearms  legally  purchased... 
Firearms  illegally  purchased.. 

28 
45 

6 
12 

7 
18 
34 
44 

28 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
7 

3 
0 
0 

Firearms  stolen                 . 

0 

Firearms  legally  borrowed 

Firearms  illegally  borrowed. . 
Firearms  brought  into  State. . 
Firearms  of  unknown  source.. 

0 
1 
1 

2 

Total 

1S3 

46 

7 

Grand  total 

246 

Breakdown  of  1965  firearms  cases 

MUBOEB 

Rifle,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer 2 

Shotgun,  legally  ptirchased  from  local 
dealer 1 

Handgun,  legally  purchased  from  un- 
known local  person 1 

Handgun,  Illegally  purchased  from  lo- 
cal underworld  source 3 

Total  cases 7 

ROBBEBT 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  lo- 
cal  acquaintance 1 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  frc»n  lo- 
cal unknown  person 2 

Rifle,  found  locally 1 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 2 

Handgun,  stolen  out  of  State 1 

Handg\m,  borrowed  Illegally  from  lo- 
cal  acquaintance 1 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  lo- 
cal unknown  person 2 

Rifle,  borrowed  Illegally  from  local  un- 
known person 1 

Rifle,  accused  unknown,  origin  of  rifle 

unknown 2 

Shotgun,  accused  unknown,  origin  of 
shotgun  unknown 2 

Handgun,  accused  unknown,  origin  of 

handgun  unknown 21 

Total  cases 36 

AGGRAVATED   ASSATTLT 

Handgun,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer 2 

Handgun,  Illegally  purchased  from  lo- 
cal acquaintance 1 


Breakdoron  of  1965  firearms  cases — Continued 

Handgun,  illegally  piircbased  from  lo- 
cal unltnown  person 1 

Handgun,  Illegally  ptu-chased  and  be- 
lieved to  be  from  local  imderworld—  2 

Rifle,  stolen  locaUy 1 

Handgun,  brought  into  State,  firearm 
legally  acquired  in  another  State 
when  residence  changed 3 

Handgun,  accused  and  origin  of  hand- 
gun unknown 6 

Total  cases 16 

suicmE 

Handgun,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer 3 

Rifle,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer 4 

Handgun,  illegally  purchased  from  un- 
known local  person 1 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 1 

Handgun,  borrowed  legally  from  local 
acquaintance 1 

Rifle,  borrowed  legaUy  from  local  ac- 
quaintance    2 

Handgun,  brought  into  State,  flrearm 
legally  acquired  from  another  State 
when  residence  changed 2 

Total  cases 14 

OrrENSIVELT   ARMED 

Handgun,  legally  piu'chased  from  local 
dealer    10 

Rifle,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer    15 

Shotgun,  legally  purchased  from  local 
dealer    , 2 

Handgun,  legally  ptirchased  from  local 
acquaintance 3 

Rifle,  legally  purchased  from  local  ac- 
quaintance         3 

Rifle,  legaUy  ptirchased  from  local  tm- 
known  person 1 

Handgun,  Ulegally  purchased  from  local 
acquaintance 4 

Handg^im,  Ulegally  pvirchased  from  local 
unknown  person 7 

Rifle,  Illegally  ptu-cha^ed  from  local  un- 
known person 1 

Handgtui,  lUegally  purchased  from  local 
underworld  sotu-ce 2 

Handgun,  foimd  locally 2 

Handgun,  stolen  locaUy 4 

Rifle,  stolen  locally 1 

Handgun,  borrowed  locally  from  ac- 
quaintance, legally 3 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  local 
acquaintance 6 

Shotgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  local 
acquaintance 1 

Handgtm,  borrowed  lllegaUy  from  local 
unknown  person 8 

Handgun,  borrowed  iUegaUy  from  out  of 
State  acquaintance 1 

Handgun,  brought  Into  State,  flrearm 
acquired  legally  in  another  State  when 
residence  changed 13 

Handgtm,  accused  and  origin  of  g\m 
unknown   6 

Rifle,  accused  and  origin  of  gtin  im- 
known 2 

Total   cases 88 

CONCEALED    WEAPONS,   AND   SO   FORTH 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 
dealer 4 

Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local 
dealer 3 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 
acquaintance 3 

Handgun,  purchased  legaUy  from  local 
iinknown  person 1 

Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local  un- 
known person 1 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  out- 
of-State  dealer,  mall  order I 
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Febrnmry  28,  1967     I     February  28,  1967 


out- 


local 


local 


local 


Ha.nHgiin  purchased  Illegally  from  local 
acquaintance 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from 
of -State  acquaintance 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from 
unlmown   pyerson 

Rifle,  purchased  Illegally  from  o^t-of- 
State  unknown  person 

Handgun,  found  locally 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 

Rifle,  stolen  out  of  State 

Handgun,   borrowed  legally  from 
acquaintance 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from 
acquaintance 

Rifle,  borrowed  Illegally  from  loca|  ac- 
quaintance   f 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  llocal 
unknown   person , 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  out- 
of-state  acquaintance 1 

Handgim,  brought  into  State  legall|r  ac- 
quired from  another  State  whenjresl- 
dence  changed 

Rifle,  brought  Into  State  legally  acqiiired 
from  another  State  when  reslqence 
changed   

Shotgun,  brought  Into  State  legalli  ac- 
quired from  another  State  when 
dence  changed 

Handgun,  accused  and  origin  of  gui^  un- 
known   

Rifle,   accused  and   origin  of  rifle 
known 


13 


reel- 


Total  cases. 


Information  on  sources  of  flrearmi  used  in 
the  commission  of  crimes,  Jan.  1-  Sept.  30. 
1966 


Crime  categories 


Murder 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Suicides  and  attempted  suicides.. 

Offensively  armed 

Carrying  concealed  weapon 

Illegal  possession 

niegal  transfer 

Discbarglng  firearm 


Total. 


14 
110 


2S4 

IS6 


67 


644 


Sources  of  flrearms 


Firearms  legally  purchased. .. 
Fireamis  iUegally  purchased.. 

Firearms  found 

Firearms  stolen 

Firearms  borrowed  legally 

Firearms  borrowed  illegally... 
Firearms  brought  Into  State. 
Firearms  of  unknown  source.. 


TotaL. 

Grand  total. 


Type  of  fliearms 


Hand- 
guns 


2S 

a 

1 
12 

1 

10 
22 
M 


126 


RiflO 


174 


16 


un- 


12 


85 


Number 

of  cases 

flrearms 

used 


4 
S6 
11 

5 
51 

67 


174 


32 

2 


Shot- 
guns 


Breakdown  of  1966  flrearms  c<ises 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  ^ocal 

underworld    source 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 

Handgun,  suspect  known,  origin  of 
unknown   (noncommittal) 


jgun 


Total    cases. 


■OBBEST 

Rifle,  purchased  legally  from 
local    person 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 


unkiDwn 


Breakdown  of  1966  firearms  cases — Continued 

Handgun,  brought  into  State,  flrearm 
legally  acquired  In  another  State  when 
residence     changed 1 

Handgun,  accused  and  origin  of  fire- 
arm   unknown 22 

Rifle,  accused  and  origin  of  flrearm 
unknown    1 

Handgun,  claimed  by  accused  to  be  toy 
handgun 6 


Total    cases. 


36 


AGGRAVATXD   ASSAULT 


Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local 
dealer    

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 
acquaintance    

Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local  un- 
known person 

Handgim,  purchased  Illegally  from  local 
unknown     person 

Rifle,  purchased  Illegally  from  local  un- 
known   person 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  local 
underworld   source 

Rifle,    stolen    locally 

Handgun,  brought  Into  State,  flrearm 
legally  acquired  In  another  State  when 
residence  changed 2 

Handgun,  accused  and  origin  of  gun 
unknown    2 

Total    cases 11 

stncn>E 
Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 

dealer    2 

Rifle,     purchased     legally     from     local 

dealer    2 

Handgun,    brought   Into   State,   flrearm 

legally  acquired  In  another  State  when 

residence  changed 1 


Total    cases. 


OFFENSIVELY  ARMED 

Handgim,  purchased  legally  from  local 
dealer 7 

Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local  dealer.     14 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 
acquaintance 1 

Shotgtin,   purchased   legally  from   local 
unknown  person 1 

Handgxin,  purchased  Illegally  from  local 
acquaintance 3 

Handgiin,  purchased  Illegally  from  local 
unknown  person 6 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  un- 
known person,  out  of  State 1 

Handgun,  stolen  locally 3 

Rifle,    borrowed   legally   from  local   ac- 
quaintance         2 

Handgun,  borrowed  Illegally  from  local 
acquaintance 2 

Rifle,  borrowed  Uleg^ally  from  local  ac- 
quaintance         2 

Handgiin,   brought   Into   State,   flrearm 
legally  acquired  In  another  State  when 

—         residence  changed 6 

J,     Handgun,  accused  and  origin  of  flrearm 

unknown 4 

~  Total  cases 61 

CONCEAU3)  WEAPONS,  AND  SO  FOBTH 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 

1  dealer 6 

2  Rifle,  purchased  legally  from  local  dealer.     10 
Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 

,         acquaintance 6 

_     Rifle,   purchased   legally  from   local   ac- 

^         qualntance 1 

_     Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  local 

~         unknown   person 1 

Handgun,  purchased  legally  from  out-of- 
State  dealer,  mall  order 2 

3  Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  local 

4  acquaintance 2 


Breakdoum  of  1966  firearms  cases — Continued 
Handgun,  purchased  illegally  from  local 

unknown  person g 

Rifle,  purchased  Illegally  from  local  xm- 

known  person j 

Handgun,  purchased  Illegally  from  un- 
known person,  out  of  State 3 

Handgun,  found  locally ^ 

Rifle,  found  locally j 

Handgun,  stolen  locally j 

Rifle,  stolen  locally j 

Handgun,  stolen  out  of  State j 

Handgun,    borrowed    legally    from   local 

acquaintance j 

Handgun,   borrowed  illegally  from  local 

acquaintance 3 

Rifle,  borrowed  illegally   from  local  ac- 
quaintance        2 

Handgun,   brought   Into   State,   firearm 
legally  acquired  in  another  State  when 

residence  changed 12 

Rifle,   accused   and   origin   of  rifle   un- 
known        3 


Total  cases. 


67 


THE  CIA  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  the  full  text  of 
the  explanation  by  12  former  presidents 
of  the  National  Student  Association  on 
the  relationship  of  the  NSA  to  the  CIA. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  their  re- 
sponsible and  considered  statement  of 
February  25,  1967.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  26, 1M7. 

As  former  presidents  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  we  feel  that  a  responsible 
and  thoughtful  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  NSA  to  the  CIA  Is  desirable. 
Each  of  us  speaks  for  the  year  he  served  as 
president. 

The  international  world  of  the  1950's  and 
early  1960'b  was  largely  a  bipolar  world  and 
that  fact  was  Important  in  shaping  NSA's 
decisions.  NSA  recognized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  American  student  participation 
In  International  student  affairs  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  dominated  by  the  well 
trained  and  well  Informed  representatives  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
oiur's  was  no  reflex  Cold  War  action.  Indeed 
It  was  precisely  out  of  NSA's  dissent  from 
many  aspects  of  American  post  war  foreign 
policy  which  often  seemed  to  us  Intransigent 
and  inflexible  that  many  of  the  Association's 
International  programs  were  born. 

NSA  believed  that  there  was  a  critical  need 
for  the  American  student  movement  to  be 
an  active  participant  in  world  affairs  in  or- 
der to  create  a  more  sensible  international 
atmosphere.  Students  were  one  Important 
voice  among  many  American  voices  abroad 
In  a  complex  world  which  required  that 
many  American  viewpoints  in  addition  to 
the  governmental  viewpoint  be  heard. 

Three  aspects  of  NSA's  international  poli- 
cies should  be  emphasized : 

...  NSA  consistently  supported  and  sought 
to  strengthen  democratic  student  organiza- 
tions in  those  countries  where  they  existed 
and  encouraged  their  formation  where  they 
did  not  exist.  Ttie  p>olltlcal  and  social  im- 
portance of  students  and  student  organiza- 
tions was  not  then  widely  recognized,  but  It 
was  evident  to  us  that  students  were  a  sig- 
niflcfmt  and  influential  elite  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

NSA's  International  policy  early  recognized 
the    crucial    importance    which    nationalist 
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movements  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  have  in  shaping  our  world.  NSA's 
attitude  was  consistently  but  not  uncriti- 
cally sympathlc  to  nationalist  aspirations. 
Others  were  equally  aware  of  those  aspira- 
tions, but  at  that  time  much  U.S.  foreign 
policy  was  still  focused  upon  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  were  few  Institutions 
through  which  Individuals  who  felt  the  ur- 
gency of  American  cooperation  with  na- 
tionalist groups  could  act.  NSA  was  one 
guch  institution. 

While  we  were  quite  aware  of  the  expan- 
sionist ambitions  and  Ideological  goals  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  NSA  chose  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  and  Eastern  Europeans  not  as  Ideo- 
logical pariahs  but  as  political  adversaries  In 
a  changing  world.  We  felt  that  the  politics 
of  confrontation  would  not  only  hinder 
Soviet  domination  of  international  student 
life,  but  would  also  enable  young  Soviets  and 
Eastern  Europeans  to  come  Into  contact  with 
the  Ideas  and  convictions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  vice  versa. 

Without  substantial  funds,  NSA's  Interna- 
tional program  would  have  been  immobi- 
lized. Yet  each  of  us  concluded  that,  with- 
out question,  we  would  have  chosen  im- 
mobilization if  the  only  fluids  available  were 
conditioned  on  Impairment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  any  of  NSA's  principles  or  programs. 

And  so  the  question  became  whether  CIA 
funds  entailed  any  such  conditions.  We 
stote  categorically  that  they  did  not.  Each 
of  us  after  being  elected  to  office  was  fully 
Informed  about  the  CIA  relationship.  Al- 
legations that  we  were  "trapped"  or  "duped" 
are  arrant  nonsense.  While  we  constantly 
searched  for  alternative  sovuties  of  funds, 
this  relationship  viras  the  only  realistic  and 
responsible  alternative  available  to  us  at  that 
time.  Each  of  us  authorized  Its  continu- 
ation subject  to  the  controls  and  safeguards 
which  we  each  deemed  necessary  to  ensiu-e 
the  complete  independence  and  Integrity  of 
NSA.  One  such  safegfuard  was  to  Insist  that 
senior  elected  officers  in  succeeding  years  be 
Informed  of  the  relationship  so  that  no  pos- 
sibility could  exist  of  by-passing  the  duly 
elected  leadership  of  the  Association,  which 
could  reappraise  the  relationship  annually. 
Each  of  us  maintained  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  Independence  of  Judgment  during  his 
term  of  office.  Attempts  at  control  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.  Any  such  attempts 
would  have  resulted  in  an  immediate  termi- 
nation of  the  relationship. 

The  absence  of  controls  should  be  abso- 
lutely clear  to  anyone  who  is  either  familiar 
with  NSA  or  willing  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
view the  record.  Each  NSA  policy  and  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  Association,  the  National  Student 
Congresses.  For  nearly  twenty  years  NSA 
has  remained  constant  to  the  principles  It 
established  In  the  late  1940's  long  before  any 
financial  discussion  with  the  government 
took  place.  These  policies  and  programs 
have  been  consistently  independent  of  and 
often  In  conflict  with  the  positions  of  the 
government.  NSA  friends  and  foes  alike  have 
verified  this  fact  throughout  NSA's  history. 

Political  contexts  change.  The  national 
and  International  situation  in  which  NSA 
creates  its  present  policies  Is  no  longer  the 
one  In  which  we  made  our  decisions.  We 
have  always  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
each  group  of  current  leaders  of  NSA  to  lead 
the  organization  In  the  direction  which 
seems  to  them  appropriate  during  their 
term  of  office,  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Association. 

In  retrospect  we  feel  that  In  the  world  in 
which  we  worked  the  relationship  helped 
make  it  possible  for  the  American  student 
movement  to  make  important  contributions 
toward  the  development  of  democratic  stu- 
dent organizations.  We  affirm  our  sense  of 
pride  In  the  free  and  Independent  accom- 
plishments of  NSA  during  those  years.  We 
reaffirm  our  conviction  that  all  thoee  in- 
dividuals who  shared  In  carrying  out  NSA's 
International  activities  did  so  with  honor  In 


the  best  traditions  of  American  voluntary 
service. 

WUliam  T.  Dentzer,  Jr.,  1952. 

James  M.  Edwards,  1954. 

Harry  H.  Lunn,  Jr..  1955. 

Stanford  L.  Glass.  1956. 

Harald  C.  Bakken.  1957. 

K.  Ray  Farabee.  1958. 

Robert  R.  Kiley.  1959. 

Donald  A.  Hoffman.  1960. 

Richard  A.  Rettlg,  1961. 

Edward  R.  Garvey,  1962. 

W.  Dennis  Shaul,  1963. 

Gregory  M.  Gallo,  1964. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation  calling  for  a  na- 
tional program  in  occupational  health 
could  not  be  more  timely  or  more  needed. 
New  processes  and  new  sources  of  energy 
are  presenting  health  hazards  of  un- 
precedented complexity.  A  new  and  po- 
tentially toxic  chemical  is  introduced  into 
Industry  approximately  every  20  min- 
utes. 

Some  of  the  needed  corrective  meas- 
ures are  very  simple,  if  they  are  applied. 
A  well  engineered  and  correctly  placed 
ventilating  fan  will  do  wonders  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  a  worker  or  work- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
problems  that  can  be  solved  only  through 
Intensive,  long-term  basic  and  experi- 
mental research. 

Asbestos-caused  health  problems  pre- 
sent a  case  in  point.  A  recent  report 
indicates  that  exposure  to  high  levels  of 
asbestos  dust  occurring  20  to  30  years 
ago  is  probably  responsible  for  a  21- 
percent  Increase  in  the  death  rate  among 
certain  workers.  Such  association,  how- 
ever, is  not  controlled  enough  to  give  the 
answers  that  are  needed  in  order  to 
protect  Industrial  workers.  We  do  not 
know,  for  example,  whether  the  asbestos 
mineral  fibers  are  vehicles  or  carriers 
of  carcinogenic  chemicals  or  if  they  are 
active  themselves.  Nor  do  we  know  that 
it  might  not  be  the  degree  of  hydration 
in  the  asbestos  silicates  or  the  physical 
properties  of  its  fibrous  structure  that 
caused  problems. 

A  similar  problem  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  soft  coal  worker's  chest  disease.  We 
do  know  that  10  percent  of  the  active 
miners  and  20  percent  of  the  former 
miners  in  the  soft  coal  regions  of  Appa- 
lachla  have  a  serious,  disabling  chest 
disease.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
whether  the  coal  dust  Itself  is  to  blame  or 
whether  some  of  its  constituents,  such  as 
aluminum,  copper,  titanium,  or  boron, 
are  causing  our  serious  occupational 
health  problems. 

Several  months  ago,  another  health 
problem  arose  which  has  caused  several 
known  deaths  and  a  serious  degree  of  dis- 
covered illness.  I  say  "discovered"  be- 
cause only  recently  have  some  physicians 
learned  that  certain  persons  who  use 
metal  solder  containing  cadmium  are 
exposing  themselves  to  highly  toxic 
fumes.  Vague  warnings  on  packages  of 
cadmium-containing  solder  are  insuffi- 
cient. In  Industries  where  there  is  heavy 
use  of  this  material,  no  warnings  at  all 
are  provided  to  the  user. 

Further  complicating  the  picture  In 
these  and  other  occupational  disease 
problems  is  the  long  time  that  it  takes 
for  these  disesises  to  occur  even  with 


exposure  to  low  levels  of  toxic  materials. 
The  disease  seen  today  among  asbestos 
workers  and  coal  miners,  for  example,  is 
associated  with  exposure  to  high  levels  of 
dust  20  to  30  years  ago.  Dust  levels 
today  are  generally  much  lower,  so  the 
problems  of  the  future  may  again  be 
diCferent. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  the 
answers  to  complicated  questions  involv- 
ing industrial  health  is  through  ex- 
panded research.  The  answers  caimot 
wait  20  to  30  years,  because  it  will  be  too 
late  to  protect  today's  workers  then. 
That  Is  why  there  must  be  greater  em- 
phasis on  experimental  research.  We 
must  be  armed  with  better  scientific  in- 
formation upon  which  we  can  base  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Asbestos  and  soft  coal  and  cadmium 
are  very  important  to  our  Nation's 
economy.  They  cannot  be  cast  aside 
merely  because  of  associated  health  prob- 
lems. These  natural  materials  can  be 
used  without  extreme  hazard  if  we  apply 
existing  knowledge  and,  at  the  same  time, 
press  forward  with  an  expanded  research 
program  which  will  develop  a  broader 
approach  to  our  total  industrial  health 
problem. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  will 
help  accomplish  these  objectives. 


BURIALS  AT  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary 25  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces  contains  an  article  by  Edi- 
tor Louis  Stockstill  which  fairly  well 
sums  up  my  views  on  the  new  rules  for 
burials  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
recently  announced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Stockstill  suggests  that  the  Con- 
gress must  devise  suitable  solutions  for 
the  mounting  problem  posed  by  the 
shortage  of  burial  space  for  servlc^nen, 
veterans  and  their  dependents  in  our 
national  cemeteries. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Stockstlll's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  In  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Burials  at  ARLrNcroN 
(By  Louis  StockstlU) 

The  new  Army  rules  for  burials  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  no  doubt  constitute 
an  honest  effort  to  solve  a  difficult  problem. 
Yet  the  solution  Is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  main  argument  for  limiting  future 
burials  to  active  and  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
and  Government  VIP  veterans  (The  Journal, 
18  Feb.) ,  is  that  at  the  current  burial  rate 
all  of  the  space  at  Arlington  will  rapidly 
disappear. 

Plans  are  underway  to  expand  the  ceme- 
tery, but  this  expansion,  even  when  coupled 
with  the  new  rules,  will  not  prevent  all  of 
the  space  from  ultimately  becoming  ex- 
hausted. And  it's  likely  that  all  of  those 
now  on  active  duty  or  on  the  retired  rolls 
will  have  to  be  buried  elsewhere  if  they 
are  still  living  20  years  from  now. 

So,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  la 
little  merit  In  simply  postponing  the  In- 
evitable by  closing  the  gates  to  "Selected" 
veterana. 

Present  or  former  Presidents,  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Cabinet  officers.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, Congressmen,  Senators,  and  a  flock  of 
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Presidential  appointees  still  would  b#  eligible 
for  Arlington  burial,  provided  tliey  are  quaU- 
aed  veterans.  '. 

Prankly,  we  see  no  reason  to  pen^ilt  some 
obscure,  one-term  Congressman  of  short- 
term  sub-Cabinet  official — who  speni  a  mini- 
mum  amount  of  time  in  unlfomi — to  be 
burled  In  Arlington,  when  many,  more  dlB- 
tlngulshed  veterans  would  be  barred- 

The  new  rules,  as  they  apply  to  teterans, 
can  only  be  an  all-or-nothing  projx»ltlon. 
The  weakness  of  the  Army  plan  lil  under- 
lined by  the  creation  of  an  "excepted"  group 
—a  move  which  could  easily  be  Intjerpreted 
as  an  effort  to  make  the  plan  mora  palata- 
ble to  those  who  would  be  In  a  favoi  ed  posi- 
tion to  otherwise  oppose  It. 

Although  our  military  readers  co|Lslst  al- 
most entirely  of  active  and  retired  personnel, 
we  cannot  in  all  conscience  (nor  d<)  we  be- 
lieve they  wotild  want  us  to)  Ignore Jthe  fact 
that  they  have  no  more  legal  right  (o  burial 
at  Arlington  than  any  other  veterah. 

The  Cemeteries  Initially  were  authorized 
as  burial  grounds  for  men  killed  In  combat 
or  dying  of  battle  woimds  during  t|he  Civil 
War.  They  were  not  established  fo^  all  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  or  for  retiree^  or  for 
veterans,  or  for  high  Government  i  officials. 

Veterans  first  were  authorized  to  ob  buried 
m  the  Cemeteries  10  years  alter  tfce  Civil 
War  (The  Journal,  23  March  1873 )L  Their 
rights,  therefore,  are  as  flrmly  estabttshed  In 
both  statute  and  tradition  as  thos4  of  the 
combat  dead.  Over  the  years,  ellgloillty  for 
burial  In  the  Cemeteries  has  be«n  consist- 
ently broadened.  J 

If  the  rules  must  now  be  revls^,  then 
Congress — not  the  Army — should  asslime  the 
responsibility  for  making  such  revisions  as 
are  necessary  and  Jxistlfled.  Congress  repre- 
sents the  people.  And,  the  peopla  should 
have  some  voice  In  deciding  the  fat^  of  our 
National  Cemeteries,  which,  after  ill.  were 
erected  and  are  maintained  and  supported  by 
the  tax  dollars  of  the  entire  populat%)n. 

As  we  see  It,  three  different  problems 
must  be  solved. 

If  It  is  considered  desirable  to  hate  a  na- 
tional burying  ground  for  State  Funerals  of 
former,  present  and  future  top  Government 
officials.  It  Is  time  we  develofied  a  new 
cemetery  solely  for  this  purpose.     | 

And,  If  Arlington,  the  most  famius  and 
historic  military  cemetery  In  the  Nation,  Is 
to  be  permanently  closed  during  tills  cen- 
tury, as  the  Army  Intimates,  then  nkther  Is 
It  too  early  to  start  planning  Eind  develop- 
ing another  Arlington — perhaps  one  specifi- 
cally set  aside  for  our  combat  dead.!  for  our 
military  heroes,  for  those  In  unlfotin  who 
lay  down  their  lives  for  their  co\intry  In 
whatever  endeavor. 

And,  too,  our  other  veterans  caimot  be 
Ignored.  Congress  must  devise  some  suita- 
ble solution  for  them. 

We  think  the  most  appropriate  commen- 
tary on  the  entire  problem  might  be  one 
that  was  made  several  years  ago  In  aj  related 
context  by  the  former  Chairman  Carl  Vinson 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commlitee. 

When  the  Army.  In  an  economy  move, 
sought  to  eliminate  the  traditional  I  funeral 
horses  at  Arlington.  Chairman  Vln^n  pro- 
tested. His  argument,  simply  stat 
equally  valid  today,  was  this: 

"If  we  can  afford  state  dinners 
expenses  always  associated  with  tl 
of  foreign  dignitaries,  we  can  afford  lb  retain 
some  small  semblance  of  the  resp'ct  this 
Nation  still  possesses  for  the  few 
personnel  who  are  carried  to  their  list  rest- 
ing place  on  a  caisson. 


and 

^nd  the 

visits 


DR.     WOODIJEP     THOMAS. 


toHTEP 


ECONOMIST.       COMMITTEB       ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presideni  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  yesterdfiy  that  Dr.  Wood- 
lief  Thomas,  who  has  been  sening  as 


the  chief  economist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  found  it  necessary  for  personal  rea- 
sons to  terminate  his  services  to  the 
committee. 

Yesterday,  in  announcing  this  fact  to 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  chairman  of  the 
committee,  briefly  outlined  the  high- 
lights of  Dr.  Thomas'  impressive  career. 
I  feel  that  it  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  Dr.  Thomas  has  served  this  country 
for  47  years.  This  record,  equaled  by 
only  a  very  few,  has  covered  a  period  in 
which  we  have  experienced  war  and  de- 
pression as  well  as  relative  peace  eind  un- 
excelled prosperity.  Perhaps  even  more 
impressive  to  me  than  the  period  which 
he  has  served  is  that  this  service  has  not 
been  as  a  partisan  but  as  a  public  servant 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 

Dr.  Thomas'  long  experience  and  edu- 
cational background  provided  a  store- 
house of  knowledge  and  technical  ability 
from  which  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  have  been  able 
to  draw  on  a  moment's  notice.  This  has 
proved  especially  helpful  In  the  areas  of 
monetary  policy  and  international 
finance. 

Even  more  important,  however,  from 
my  point  of  view  Is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Thomas  has  served  all  members  of  the 
committee  with  equal  diligence. 

I  have  appreciated  my  association 
with  him  and  the  frankness  and  candor 
of  his  comments  when  I  have  asked  him 
for  his  assistance  and  opinions. 

I  can  only  wish  him  well  and  assure 
him  that  he  can  leave  satisfied  that  his 
services  have  been  appreciated  by  those 
with  whom  he  has  served,  and  that  he 
has  made  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  committee  and  his  country.  This, 
indeed,  is  success. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  TO 
ORGANIZATIONS  BY  CIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  practically  every  newspaper 
and  magazine  has  recently  published  ar- 
ticles and  many  editorials  dealing  with 
the  CIA.  One  of  the  best  editorials  I 
have  read  during  the  recent  controversy 
concerning  the  contributions  the  CIA  has 
made  to  various  organizations  was  one 
published  in  the  Grand  Forks  Herald, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Etok. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spy  Stort 

There's  something  embarrassing  to  most 
Americans  about  the  Idea  that  we  have  spies 
and  a  sophisticated  espionage  set-up.  When 
we  think  about  it,  of  course,  we  recognize 
the  need  for  intelligence.  But  we'd  rather 
not  think  about  the  details  and.  if  we  do, 
we'd  Just  as  soon  Imagine  a  dashing  young 
adventurer  In  a  trench  coat  who  outwits 
brutal  enemy  agents.  Spies  are  all  right  In 
a  thriller  or  on  television,  but  not  In  our 
conscience. 

Thus  the  super-spy  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  gets 
It  coming  and  going.  If  we  are  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  rockets  In  Cuba  or  underground  ac- 
tivity In  southeast  Asia,  we  blame  the  CIA 
for  not  doing  its  job.    If  the  CIA  uses  Ameri- 


can citizens  who  have  logical  reasons  for  be- 
ing abroad  as  part  of  their  Intelligence  net- 
work, we  react  in  horror.  They've  bungled 
again. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  most  recent  CIA 
sensation. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  that  the  CIA 
has  tainted  the  National  Student  Association 
by  contributing  money  to  Its  overseas  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
United  States  was  losing  in  the  international 
student  forums  because  the  Soviet  Union 
was  organizing  and  proi>agandlzing  the  world 
student  movement.  Through  CIA  flnanclal 
contributions  It  became  possible  to  have  the 
American  viewpoint  presented  at  Interna- 
tional gatherings,  supporters  of  the  intelli- 
gence agency  say.  And  what's  so  wrong  with 
that? 

Whichever  side  Is  right — if  either  Is  en- 
tirely— it's  likely  that  the  CIA  will  continue 
to  be  the  United  States'  eyes  and  ears  around 
the  world.  And  will  continue,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  the  center  of  news  sensations 
which  shock  some  Americans. 

After  all,  we're  like  that.  We  like  every- 
body to  wear  white  hats. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  call  for  action  which  should 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  better  judg- 
ment of  each  member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  President  has  asked  us  to 
do  something  which  should  have  been 
done  long  ago;  namely,  to  authorize  self- 
government  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  sincerely  endorse  the  President's 
proposal  and  hope  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  reach  agreement  quickly  on 
home  rule  legislation  for  the  District. 
The  President  has  warned  that  time  is 
running  out;  the  District  faces  serious 
problems  that  must  be  solved  by  the 
people  themselves  acting  through  their 
own  elected  leaders.  Without  self-gov- 
ernment there  can  be  no  real  progress 
or  leadership  for  this  community,  and 
the  people  will  remain  submerged  in  a 
morass  of  conflicting  authority  and  com- 
mitment. Without  self-government  re- 
dress of  grievances  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Federal  city  will  be  difQcult  to  achieve. 

There  is  no  longer  any  rational  excuse 
for  delaying  adoption  of  this  vitally  Im- 
portant proposal.  Agreement  on  home 
rule  for  the  District  must  be  accom- 
plished during  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  President  is  right:  time  is  running 
out  in  the  affairs  of  the  District.  Con- 
gress should  respond  now  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  American  citizens  who  have 
never  known  representative  government 
in  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  representa- 
tive government  on  earth. 
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THE  VOICE  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Friday, 
February  24,  1967,  marked  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
broadcast  arm  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  On  Thursday,  February  23,  Mr. 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director  of  the  UjS. 
Information  Agency,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  "International  Communication:  A 
National  Imperative."   In  his  speech  Mr. 


Marks  dramatically  reviewed  geographic, 
political,  and  communication  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
quarter  century  and  the  tasks  now  facing 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

As  Mr.  Marks  points  out,  the  role  of 
USIA  in  the  field  of  "public  diplomacy" 
Is  a  vital  one.  I  commend  these  thought- 
ful remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  join  In 
saluting  the  Voice  of  America,  its  Di- 
rector, John  W.  Chancellor,  and  the 
Director  of  its  parent  organization,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  this  vital 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

inteknational  communication:  a  national 

Imperative 
(An  address  by  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director, 

U.S.  Information  Agency,  National  Press 

Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  23,  1967) 

Mr.  LeRoy,  members  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  fellow  guests : 

Tomorrow  the  Voice  of  America,  the  radio 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  cele- 
brates Its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Such  an 
occasion  Is  by  tradition  a  moment  for  stock- 
taking. Today  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  re- 
flecting on  some  of  the  dramatic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  international  com- 
munication within  the  last  quarter  century — 
a  period  that  I  suspect  does  not  seem  very 
long  to  most  of  us  in  this  room — and  to 
consider  some  of  the  Implications  of  these 
changes  for  the  United  States. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1942,  there 
were  698  radio  stations  in  the  United  States. 
Television  was  In  Its  experimental  stage  and 
satellites  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  some 
daring  fiction  writers.  The  chief  means  of 
International  communication  were  telephone 
and  telegraph — dependent  on  uncertain 
equipment  and  the  vagaries  of  the  weather, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  temperament  of  Morse 
Code  operators. 

To  cite  only  the  most  obvious  changes, 
today  in  the  United  States  alone  there  are 
over  6,000  radio  stations  and  more  than  700 
television  channels.  International  broad- 
casting has  become  such  a  common  business 
that  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  faces  a  crisis  for  want  of  enough  fre- 
quencies to  meet  the  burgeoning  demand. 
Two  weeks  ago  In  London,  Chairman  Kosy- 
gin  held  the  first  press  conference  to  bo 
telecast  simultaneously  via  satellite  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Just  in  the  past  week 
we  have  been  seeing,  on  the  evening  tele- 
vision news,  events  of  the  same  day  in 
Vietnam. 

In  only  a  few  years,  our  whole  pattern  of 
communication  has  been  transformed. 

This  transformation  Is  part  of  a  broader 
picture  of  profound  changes  that  have 
marked  the  past  twenty-five  years — changes 
so  sweeping  that  they  merit  being  called 
revolutions.  They  have  been  so  much  a  part 
of  OUT  lives  that  we  sometimes  take  them 
for  granted.  Thus  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
I  am  belaboring  the  obvious  when  I  recall 
three  that  are  fundamental  to  what  we  axe 
discussing  today. 

The  first  1  shall  call  the  geographic  revolu- 
tion. By  this  I  mean  the  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  the  geographic  boundaries  of  our 
national  concerns.  Before  Pearl  Harbor, 
America  was  deeply  divided  over  whether  her 
own  safety  would  be  menaced  by  a  Hltlerlan 
Europe.  Today  through  our  commitment  to 
the  NATO  nations,  we  have  declared  that  an 
attack  upon  them  would  b«  considered  an 
attack   upon   ourselves.     Few  parts   of  the 


globe  are  now  remote  to  us;  there  are  few 
whose  peoples'  hopes  and  fears,  tritimphs 
and  setbacks,  do  not  in  some  way  affect  the 
United  States. 

Take  the  specters  of  famine  and  over- 
population. These  twin  menaces  do  not 
threaten  the  people  of  the  United  States 
directly,  yet  we  know  that  If  they  threaten 
others,  however  many  thovisands  of  mUes 
away,  our  own  security  and  well-being  are 
ultimately  involved. 

Americans  have  traditionally  shown  con- 
cern for  their  neighbors.  The  geographic  rev- 
olution means  that  our  neighbors  today  live 
in  India,  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  Turkey  ...  in 
fact,  around  the  globe.  And  Americans  are 
there,  working  with  them. 

Second  Is  a  political  revolution,  marked  by 
the  Increasing  power  of  public  opinion  on 
governments  throughout  the  world.  While 
the  citizen  Is  most  powerful  In  a  democracy, 
even  authoritarian  governments  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  people.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
fervor  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  In  China  are  Impressing  the 
thought  of  Mao  upon  the  Chinese  masses 
through  wall  posters,  pamphlets,  books,  news- 
paper, radio  and  television. 

In  most  of  the  world  today  the  masses  of 
people  wield  more  power,  have  higher  as- 
pirations, and  are  more  aware  of  events  out- 
side their  Immediate  surroundings,  than  ever 
before. 

What  the  citizen  thinks  Is  of  consequence 
not  only  to  his  own  government  but  to  other 
governments  as  well.  Chairman  Kosygln,  I 
am  sure,  valued  the  International  audience 
he  was  able  to  reach  through  his  recent  Lon- 
don press  conference.  Today  all  the  great 
powers,  and  many  smaller  ones  too,  seek  to 
put  their  case  before  the  court  of  world  opin- 
ion. To  be  sure,  the  jury  may  not  always  be 
able  to  enforce  the  verdict,  but  Its  opinions 
are  Important.  In  the  long  run,  they  may  be 
decisive. 

Third  comes  the  communication  revolu- 
tion, to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Let 
me  add  just  a  few  more  facts.  Five  years 
ago,  64  nations  had  television;  today  the 
number  Is  104.  In  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  sets  arovmd  the  world  rose  from  101 
million  to  182  million.  Radio  receivers, 
thanks  to  the  low-cost  transistor,  have  In- 
creased from  356  million  to  543  million.  In- 
ternational broadcasting  has  jumped  from 
16  thousand  to  24  thousand  hours  weekly. 

For  this  audience  I  need  not  elaborate  the 
point  that  news  today  Is  both  International 
and  Instantaneous.  Statesmen  can  no  longer 
with  Impunity  make  one  statement  for  the 
"domestic"  and  another  for  the  "Interna- 
tional" audience.  You  newsmen  have  made 
that  next  to  Impossible.  And  as  most  Amer- 
icans who  travel  abroad  have  observed,  re- 
ports of  a  race  riot  in  a  northern  U.S.  city  or 
the  use  of  police  dogs  in  a  southern  town 
wUl  be  heard  over  transistor  radios  and  seen 
In  banner  headlines  and  radlophotos  around 
the  world.  In  an  open  society,  domestic 
problems  cannot  be  solved  In  family  privacy. 
For  better  or  for  worse  they  are  shared  with 
the  world. 

These  three  revolutions — In  geography.  In 
politics  and  In  communication — are  quite 
evidently  inter-related.  And  the  three  In 
concert  present  the  United  States  with  new 
problems,  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
First  the  responsibilities.  The  United 
States'  role  of  leadership  today — In  context 
of  the  three  revolutions  that  I  have  de- 
scribed— makes  direct  communication  with 
otl.'er  peoples  an  Imperative.  We  need  to  be 
understood  and  respected,  able  to  state  our 
case  cogently  and  to  persuade,  not  just  In 
chanceries  around  the  globe,  but  also  In  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 

We  must  be  able  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  other  peoples  on  the  many  Issues 
on  which  oiir  mutual  welfare  and  security 
depend  In  a  tense  and  potentially  explosive 
world. 


Thus  direct  communication,  or  "public 
diplomacy,"  has  become  an  essential  element 
In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States. 

This  la  the  task  of  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency. 

It  Is  a  necessary  task  and  a  natural  one 
for  a  nation  which,  In  Its  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaimed  the  need  for  a 
"decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
USIA  of  course  does  not  and  should  not 
have  sole  respwnslbility  for  such  communi- 
cation. Private  channels  form  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  international  dialogue. 
The  news  agencies,  Hollywood  films,  the 
businessman,  totirist,  and  GI  all  participate. 
It  Is  the  role  of  USIA  to  complement  the 
mjrrlad  private  channels  where  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  so  dictate:  to  supply 
significant  facts  that  are  not  known,  to  put 
Into  perspective  and  balance  those  that  are, 
to  fiU  significant  gaps. 

Thus  USIA  first  asks,  "What  needs  to  be 
done.  In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
that  Is  not  being  done  In  other  ways?" 
The  needs  and  opportunities  are  very  great. 
Thanks  to  the  excellence  of  American  en- 
gineering, the  Voice  of  America  can  be  heard 
In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia, the  villages  of  the  Andes.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion watts  of  power  beam  our  message  over 
more  than  100  transmitters.  With  con- 
struction planned  and  underway,  our  signals 
will  reach  all  parts  of  the  globe  with  even 
greater  strength  and  clarity.  The  expansion 
of  television,  radio  and  motion  picture  chan- 
nels In  the  developing  nations  offers  us  new 
and  vtrlder  outlets. 

Hunger  for  knowledge  about  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
youth  everywhere  today.  Is  stUl  another  as- 
set. Young  people  want  to  hear  what  we, 
as  weU  as  others,  have  to  say. 

At  the  same  time,  the  problems  are  mani- 
fold. Simply  because  communication  Is 
technically  more  feasible  than  ever  before 
does  not  mean  that  It  Is  easier.  Inter- 
cultural  communication  is  a  difficult  and 
delicate  process.  The  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding and  misinterpretation  are 
rife.  Words  that  mean  one  thing  to  us  may 
mean  something  very  different  to  others. 
Some  of  our  research  studies,  for  example, 
show  that  a  phrase  like  "capitalism"  has  a 
negative  connotation  to  leaders  In  many 
countries.  Yet,  when  our  economic  sj^tem 
is  explained  to  these  same  persons  as  a  com- 
bination of  private  Initiative  and  govern- 
ment regulation,  many  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove It.  They  discover  that  we  have  what 
they  seek. 

So  we  must  choose  our  words  with  care. 
Or  take  another  example  of  the  difficulties. 
With  the  more  highly  educated  and  sophis- 
ticated audiences — particularly  with  leader- 
ship elements  who  have  the  greatest  Infiu- 
ence  in  shaping  pubUc  opinion — the  very 
din  of  voices  and  multiplicity  of  communi- 
cation may  create  problems.  Competition 
for  attention  is  keen.  Audiences  become 
more  selective  and  more  critical  in  their 
Judgment.  The  challenge  to  skill  in  pres- 
entation Is  proportionate. 

That  the  United  States  makes  news  in  so 
many  different  ways  is  still  another  factor. 
It  is  often  the  sensational,  the  brutal,  the 
unusual  that  claim  the  headlines.  People 
around  the  world  know  more  about  the 
United  States  today  than  they  did  a  genera- 
tion ago.  But  they  often  do  not  know  the 
most  significant — how  the  ordinary  family 
lives,  what  the  ordinary  worker  does,  what 
the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen  thinks — be- 
cause these  dally  happenings  do  not  make 
the  headlines.  Nor  are  they  facts  which 
Moscow,  Peking  or  others  who  disagree  with 
us,  will  tell. 

I  can  touch  today  only  on  some  of  the 
highlights  of  how  USIA  goes  about  meeting 
these  challenges.  Because  we  are  honoring 
the  Voice  of  America  on  Its  anniversary,  I 
shall  Illustrate  chiefly  In  terms  of  VGA.     I 
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ask  you  to  keep  In  mind,  however,  tl  lat  U8IA 
programs  encompass  the  various  vedla  ol 
communication — films,  televUton,  pi^ss,  pub- 
lications, books,  libraries,  exhibits,  personal 
contoct — and  that  our  overseaal  offices, 
known  as  USIS.  also  administer  the;  cultural 
exchange  programs  ol  the  Departpient  of 
State.  , 

First  I  would  point  out  that  on«  funda- 
mental principle  guides  our  operations: 
USIA  alms  to  tell  the  truth  with  protesalonal 
skill.  In  the  Inaugural  broadcast  of  the 
Voice  of  America  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the 
dark  days  of  early  1942,  the  announter  said: 
"Dally  at  this  time  we  shall  speat  to  you 
about  America  and  the  war.  The  i^ews  may 
be  good  or  bad.    We  shall  tell  you  thje  truth." 

That  maxim  sUll  gxildes  USIA  t«day.  It 
has  stood  us  In  good  stead.  I 

SomeUmes — I  shall  speak  frankljr — I  get 
queries  from  members  of  Congress  ajid  other 
Influential  Americans  about  some  episode  In 
the  United  States  of  which  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly proud;  they  ask  whethee  we  re- 
ported this  on  the  Voice  of  Amerlqa.  If  It 
was  significant  news,  we  did.  I  submit  that 
any  other  policy.  In  an  open  society,  would 
be  self-defeating.  I  also  submit  that  the 
total  Impact  of  what  we  report — this  reality 
about  America  and  Its  policies — brings  us 
not  only  credlblUty  but  also  respect,  In  the 
end,  the  United  States  Is  Judged  by  this 
reality,  not  by  a  rosy-hued  Interpretation  of 
It.  USIA's  task  Is  to  present  the  fsjcts  fair- 
ly, accvirately  and  persuasively,  so  that  oui 
world-wide  audiences  can  make  an  l^ormed 
Judgment. 

One  distinguished  member  of  yoi<r  frater- 
nity, James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times, 
last  August  wrote  a  column  after  vacationing 
in  Canada,  where  be  had  listened  reg\ilarly 
to  our  broadcasts.  VOA.  he  wrote.  "...  Is 
not  peddling  political  propaganda.  It  is 
telling  not  only  what  the  President  and  his 
associates  says,  but  what  the  opposition  says. 
It  Is  carrying  the  critical  commentB  of  the 
American  press,  and  the  protest  of  the 
American  Negroes  out  of  Chicago,  and  the 
accounts  of  crime  In  the  cities,  aa  well  as 
the  stories  of  American  universities,  poveUsts 
and  poets.  ... 

"What  comes  out  of  all  this  is  t>bt  that 
the  United  States  is  falling  so  often,  but 
that  It  is  attempting  so  much;  not  that  It 
has  failed  to  eliminate  poverty  or  create  a 
Great  Society,  but  that  it  Is  aiming  at  these 
high  Ideals.  ..."  ' 

Let  me  give  you  one  recent  ex^ple  of 
how  we  reported  some  unpalatabte  news. 
When  King  Faisal  was  the  guest  of  the 
United  States,  an  unhappy  Incident,  as  you 
may  recall,  resulted  in  cancellation  Of  a  din- 
ner planned  for  him  by  the  dty  of  New 
Tork.  The  news  broke  a  few  minutes  before 
our  scheduled  Arabic  newscast  to  the  Middle 
East,  The  Voice  of  America  was  the  first  to 
carry  it  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Unpalatable  and 
embarrassing,  yee.  But  USIA  galnad  credi- 
bility and  confidence. 

You  might  be  interested  to  kucf  that  a 
Director  of  the  news  agency  TASS  recently 
complained  to  the  Congress  of  Soviet  Jour- 
nalists that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  follow 
such  a  policy.  Referring  to  a  plaae  crash 
at  the  Moscow  airport,  he  claimed  It  would 
liave  been  far  better  for  Russians  to  learn 
the  bad  news  from  Radio  Moscow  tl^an  from 
the  Voice  of  America. 

The  UJ3.  space  program  is  open  f^r  all  to 
observe.  We  mourn  the  death  of  t^ie  three 
brave  astronauts — we  do  not  hide  It,  While 
we  report  America's  setbacks,  we  also  pro- 
claim with  pride  its  successes.  Wf  tell  of 
how  President  Johnson  has  fought  for  civil 
rights  legislation  which  Congress  has  ap- 
proved— and  strives  for  more.  We  teD  of  how 
American  workers  receive  social  security 
benefits,  protection  for  old  age,  medical  in- 
surance; of  how  America  is  trying  tq  rebuild 
cities,  eradicate  slums,  beautify  the  iland. 

America  Is  not  a  perfect  socletyl  but  it 
strives  for  perfection.    This  we  proidly  tell. 


I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  of 
USIA's  role  as  official  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  with  foreign  audiences.  Here 
we  have  a  grave  responsibility  to  make  cer- 
tain that  U.S.  policy  is  clearly  understood. 

Let  me  first  state  that  USIA  does  not  make 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic.  We  seek  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  Agency  also  has,  within  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  responsibility  of  sul- 
vlslng  on  the  Implications  of  foreign  opinion 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Obviously  foreign  opinion  is  only  one  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  as  policy  is 
formulated,  and  It  cannot  often  be  the  de- 
termining one.  It  Is  our  task,  however,  to 
see  that  It  is  considered. 

Throughout  the  world  people  see  evidence 
of  our  prowess  in  space;  they  shoiild  also 
know  of  our  determination  to  use  It  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  They  hear  and  read  much 
about  U.S.  military  might;  we  seek  to  make 
them  understand  that  It  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent against  possible  aggressors  and  atomic 
holocaust.  They  know  full  well  that  the 
United  States  la  fighting  In  Vietnam— over 
400  representatives  of  the  world  press,  radio 
and  television  make  this  the  most  fully-cov- 
ered war  in  history — but  they  also  should 
know  that  the  United  States  is  there  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  self-determination. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  motivations  of  U.S.  actions  will 
bring  conviction  as  well  as  understanding. 
We  believe  that  U.S.  policies  will,  in  the  long 
run,  stand  on  their  intrinsic  worth,  once 
they  are  adequately  explained.  We  recog- 
nize that  others  will  not  always  agree  with 
us.  But  we  seek  to  make  our  policies  crystal 
clear,  if  possible  to  win  support,  and  at  the 
least  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding  of  U.S. 
intentions  that  could  prove  disastrous. 

No  great  power  today  can  afford  to  do  less. 

At  a  time  when  misunderstanding  can  re- 
sult in  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  we  must  never 
relax  our  efforts  to  inform  the  world  of  where 
we  stand  and  the  principles  which  we  sup- 
p)ort.  The  Voice  of  America  is  one  of  our 
strongest  instruments  for  doing  so. 

In  1942  it  proclaimed,  "We  shall  tell  you 
the  truth."  Its  message  today  is  the  same — 
may  it  always  be. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  how  we  report  the 
news  and  how  we  explain  U.  S.  policies.  These 
are  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  parts  of  our 
work,  but  no  more  significant  than  the  quiet, 
continuing  task  that  we  perform  day  by  day 
in  220  USIS  i>06t8  around  the  world:  build- 
ing understanding  of  the  United  States  as 
a  nation — its  alms  and  Ideals,  its  institutions, 
society  and  culture.  The  Judgments  that 
other  peoples  have  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  leader  and  partner  stem  from  their 
Judgment  of  the  kind  of  nation  we  are. 
Their  view  of  what  we  have  achieved  and 
are  seeking  to  achieve  for  ourselves  inevitably 
colors  their  interpretation  of  U.  S.  actions 
and  intentions  throughout  the  world. 

Infirmly  believe  that  as  other  j)eople8  un- 
derstand the  spirit  of  America,  they  will 
understand  far  better  the  policies  than  flow 
from  it.  And  I  believe  they  will  have  con- 
fidence in  us. 

We  seek  to  convey  this  spirit  through  fea- 
tures on  our  radio  programs;  through  maga- 
zines such  as  America  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland,  Topic  for  Africa,  and  Al-Hayat 
for  the  Arabic  speaking  nations;  through 
television  programs  and  films  that  not  only 
give  an  honest  picture  of  the  kind  of  nation 
we  are,  but  also  help  to  build  a  sympathetic 
bond  between  the  American  people  and  our 
overseas  audiences. 

Here  none  of  the  USIA  media  contributes 
more  than  our  USIS  libraries  and  reading 
rooms — 227  of  them  in  84  countries.  They 
are  miniature  storehouses  of  knowledge  about 
the  United  States,  with  representative  works 
of  our  literature,  history,  science  and  other 
facets  of  our  society.  They  stand  as  symbols 
of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  desire  to  share  that  heritage  with 
others. 


I  have  sketched  for  you  briefly  what  USIA 
seeks  to  accomplish  through  direct  com- 
munication with  other  peoples. 

Are  we  succeeding? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are. 

First,  we  know  that  we  are  getting  through. 
Since  commimlcation  requires  a  dialogue^ 
our  ears  are  tuned  to  what  our  audiences 
have  to  say.  Each  day  between  500  and 
1,000  letters  and  post-cards  arrive  at  the 
Voice  of  America  mall  room.  They  come 
from  all  perts  of  the  world  including  com- 
munist countries.  They  tell  us  what  pro- 
grams ovu-  listeners  prefer,  what  they  like 
best  and  least. 

Those  of  you  who  are  now  experiencing  the 
feeling  that  follows  a  full  lunch  may  sym- 
pathize with  the  Filipino  who  asked  that 
we  change  the  time  of  our  broadcast  in 
Special  English,  which  he  heard  after  mid- 
night. He  wrote,  and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  we  have 
to  force  ourselves  not  to  fall  asleep  because 
the  program  Is  so  educational  and  enlighten- 
ing that  Ignoring  it  and  falling  asleep  be- 
comes equally  painful." 

You  may  have  noticed  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  two  weeks  ago 
by  the  distinguished  British  historian.  H.  R. 
Trevor-Roper.  Reporting  on  his  trip  to 
Communist  China  in  1965,  he  told  how  he 
learned  of  the  failure  of  the  attempted 
communist  coup  in  Indonesia  over  the  Voice 
of  America,  audible  through  the  Jamming. 

We  do  not,  of  covirse,  know  as  much  about 
our  listening  audience  as  we  would  like.  We 
have  studies  under  way  to  learn  more.  We 
do  know  that  our  listeners  are  predominantly 
young,  alert,  cinrious  about  the  world  and 
on  the  move.  We  know  that  they  Include 
distinguished  statesmen,  scientists  and  men 
of  letters  as  well  as  imlversity  students  who 
are  rock-and-rollers.  Among  them  are  both 
staxmch  admirers  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  distrust  and  oppose  us.  (As 
examples  I  cite  a  Central  American  President 
who  regularly  sends  his  country's  native 
coffee  to  the  announcer  of  VGA's  Breakfast 
Show — and  Communist  China's  Foreign  Min- 
ister Chen  Yl  who  last  September  told  a 
group  of  Japanese  Parliamentarians  that  he 
listens  dally  to  VOA.) 

I  am  glad  that  we  reach  both,  for  USIA 
should  seek  to  reinforce  its  friends  as  well 
as  to  Influence  its  critics. 

Almost  dally  I  hear  some  new  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  ties  that  USIA  is  forging 
through  its  world-wide  network  of  commu- 
nication. 

Recently  a  U.S.  Ambassador,  Just  rettirned 
from  his  post  in  Africa,  told  us  of  an  official 
call  he  made  on  the  Chief  of  State.  The 
gentleman  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch  and 
Interrupted  their  conversation,  saying,  "Ex- 
cuse me — it  is  3:30,  time  to  hear  the  news 
on  the  Voice  of  America."' 

An  American  in  Moscow  a  few  months  ago 
took  part  in  a  discussion  with  three  Soviet 
writers.  A  question  of  fact  arose  which  was 
quickly  settled  when  one  of  the  Russians 
exclaimed,  "But  I  heard  it  last  night  on  the 
Voice  of  America!"  The  other  two  accepted 
the  point  without  further  question. 

We  know  that  o\ir  ability  to  commxmicate 
with  the  young  generation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  causes  considerable  worry  to  their 
political  leaders.  This  year  a  new  Soviet 
weekly  was  launched.  RT  (Radio  and  Tele- 
vision) .  It  is  devoted  in  part  to  attacking 
the  "nefarious  pursuits"  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  So  is  a  recently-published 
book  entitled  "Operation  P.W.:  The  Psy- 
chological Warfare  of  the  American  Impe- 
rialists." 

I  can  only  interpret  such  attention  to 
mean  that  we  are  Indeed  having  an  effect. 

In  these  few  minutes  I  have  shared  some 
thoughts  with  you  about  three  great  revo- 
lutions— in  geography,  politics  and  commu- 
nication— that  have  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  transformed  our  world. 

If  we  accept  these  premises — and  I  venture 
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to  say  the  facts  are  not  easily  contested — 
then  we  m»ast  accept  the  conclusion  that 
International  commxinlcatlon  has  become  an 
imperative  for  the  United  States. 

We  must  also  accept  the  resulting  respon- 
sibilities. 

By  communicating  clearly  and  cogently 
with  peoples  of  the  world,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  is  helping  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

THE  25  MILLIONTH  VOTE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  United  States  is  honoring  an  impor- 
tant event  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. In  little  more  than  31  years  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act,  25 
million  votes  have  been  cast  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  elections. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Indianapolis 
last  Thursday,  February  23.  Mr.  Sam 
Zagorla,  a  member  of  the  NLRB,  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  election  procedures 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1935  for  deter- 
mining union  representation  suid  collec- 
tive bargaining  purposes.  As  Mr.  Zago- 
rla pointed  out,  the  first  secret  ballot 
election  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
NLRB  was  held  in  Indiana  in  December 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  During  the  succeeding  years  nearly 
4,000  similar  elections  have  been  held  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  alone. 

Prom  a  small  beginning  NLRB  elec- 
tions have  become  both  widespread  and 
frequent.  Over  a  half  million  workers, 
with  a  participation  rate  of  some  90  per- 
cent, cast  votes  in  approximately  8,000 
such  elections  each  year.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  democratic  determi- 
nation of  the  will  of  workers  through  the 
ballot  box  has  contributed  much  to  im- 
proved labor-management  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zagoria's  address  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  25  Mitlionth  Vote — A  Milestone  in 
Industrial  Democracy 

(Remarks  of  Sam  Zagoria,  member.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  at  the  Indiana 
Labor-Management  Relations  Luncheon, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  23, 1967) 

We  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate  a  mile- 
stone in  Industrial  democracy — the  casting 
of  the  25  millionth  vote  in  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election. 

Next  week  In  Washington  labor  and  man- 
agement win  Join  together  in  a  unique  dem- 
onstration of  cooperation  in  honoring  the 
25  millionth  voter  as  a  symbol  of  the  200,000 
secret  ballot  elections  run  by  the  Board. 
A  young  machinist  from  New  Jersey  who 
cast  a  ballot  in  the  decision  to  have  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  repre- 
sent his  plant  In  collective  bargaining  vrith 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Company  will  come  to 
Was'aington  with  his  famUy  to  meet  leaders 
of  labor,  management  and  government 
gathered  to  mark  the  occasion. 

For  many,  secret  ballot  elections  are 
thought  to  have  had  their  beginnings  in  the 
founding  of  our  own  democracy,  but,  actu- 
ally, this  ingenious  technique  for  measur- 
ing individual  decisions  has  much  deeper 
roots  In  world  history. 

Way  back  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  in 
Athens  certain  secret  ballot  decisions  were 
made  by  the  electorate  by  casting  white  or 
black  balls  of  stone.  This  may  be  where 
the  term  black  ball  originated.  Many  other 
elections  were  determined  by  show  of  hands 
in  public  meetings,  but  in  the  second  cen- 


tury B.C..  in  Rome  laws  were  passed  provid- 
ing for  a  secret  ballot  in  order  to  offset  the 
influence  which  patricians  exercised  over 
the  plebeians.  I  assume  similar  consider- 
ations were  Involved  in  the  Congressional 
decision  to  make  NLRB  elections  secret  ballot 
ones,  but  I  leave  to  you  which  were  the  pa- 
tricians— the  employers  or  the  union  leaders, 
or  both? 

In  the  United  States,  from  its  earliest  days 
elections  were  decided  by  voice,  hand  or 
division.  Another  system  was  devised  in 
colonial  days,  borrowing  from  the  Indians, 
and  used  corn  for  "aye"  and  beans  for  "nay." 
This  does  seem  like  a  more  practical  method 
than  black  or  white  stones,  for  here  the 
ballots  could  be  safely  digested  after  the 
election.  Challenged  ballots  mildewing  In 
the  drawer  awaiting  a  decision  might  create 
some  smelly  problems,  though. 

The  secret  ballot  as  such  wels  developed  in 
Australia  in  1856  to  safeguard  the  Integrity 
of  individual  choices.  However,  more  than 
50  years  later,  WIU  Rogers  observed  that 
"more  men  have  been  elected  between  sun- 
down and  sunrise  than  ever  were  elected  ijc- 
tween  sunrise  and  sundown." 

There  was  evidence  to  support  the  Okla- 
homan's  comment.  In  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  a  politician,  annoyed  by  Jiljes  that 
his  ward  was  a  "low  down"  one,  reminded 
his  audience  that  it  was  originally  the  In- 
dependence Hall  ward.  "The  fathers  of 
American  liberty  voted  down  here  once,"  he 
said  with  a  grin,  "and  they  vote  here  yet." 

In  St.  Louis,  history  records  the  words  of 
St.  Louis  leader  who  walked  out  of  a  poUlng 
place  and  called  across  the  cordon  of  police 
to  a  group  of  men  standing  at  the  curb,  "Are 
there  any  more  repeaters  out  here  who  want 
to  vote  again?" 

But  there  was  a  certain  ethic  even  about 
election  rigging.  In  New  York  state.  In 
Chatham,  a  politico  said  he  voted  the  dead 
only  as  they  would  have  voted  if  alive.  In 
a  Tammany  Hall  election,  Richard  Croker 
once  was  accused  of  voting  for  a  candidate 
for  constable  14  times  In  one  election.  The 
constable  Indignantly  came  to  his  defense 
with  the  actual  facts,  "Richard  Croker  voted 
for  me  17  times  In  one  day." 

Lest  anyone  here  from  Philadelphia.  St. 
Louis  or  New  York  state  take  offense,  let  me 
emphasize  that  these  things  happened  a 
long  time  ago,  and  for  you  native  Hooslers, 
of  course  they  never  could  have  happened  In 
Indiana  at  any  time. 

The  reason  for  this  happy  occasion  is  to 
mark  an  Important  moment  In  industrial 
history  and  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  achieving 
peaceful  labor-management  relations.  It 
was  not  always  thus. 

In  pre-NLRB  days  the  history  of  America's 
Industrial  relations  sometimes  resembled  a 
casualty  list  In  a  war.  The  names  of  the 
Haymarket  riot  In  Chicago,  the  Homestead, 
Pa.,  steel  confilct,  the  Pullman  strike,  the 
McNamara  dynamiting  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
sltdown  strikes  In  the  auto  Industry,  are 
splattered  in  labor  history  by  the  blood  of 
workers,  employers,  soldiers  and  police. 

But  then  in  1935,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York  proposed  enactment  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  employees  to  organize  or  Join 
unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employers.  The  leg- 
islation was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
Act  created  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  charged  it  with  holding  secret 
ballot  elections  to  decide  which  union,  if 
any,  the  employees  wanted  to  represent 
them  for  bargaining  purposes. 

The  Act  did  not  convert  the  Industrial  bat- 
tlefield to  an  afternoon  tea  party  overnight. 
In  1937.  while  the  NLRB  was  stUl  getting 
underway,  the  Memorial  Day  Massacre  oc- 
curred in  the  Little  Steel  strike  with  a  toll 
of  10  marchers  killed,  30  wounded.  But 
then,  "one  by  one  the  companies  agreed  to 


abide  by  the  results  of  NLRB  elections.  In 
September  1941.  the  four  Little  Steel  com- 
panies sat  down  to  bargain." 

Some  may  ask  why  recall  the  bloody  days 
now  that  they  are  behind  us,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  Is  necessary  in  order  to  adequately 
appreciate  the  progress  we  liave  made. 
Neither  today's  labor  nor  management  would 
want  to  return  to  those  days  of  Jungle 
warfare. 

The  first  Board  directed  election  was  run 
by  the  regional  office  here  In  Indianapolis  on 
December  12,  1935.  It  was  held  In  Port 
Wayne  for  the  960  workers  of  the  Wayne 
Knitting  Mills.  A  total  of  933  turned  out, 
with  516  voting  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Hosiery  Workers,  Branch  #2,  AFL,  and 
401  for  the  Association  of  Employees  for 
Representation  of  Employees  Only  of  the 
Wayne  Knitting  Mills.  Six  months  later  a 
contract  was  signed  and  through  the  ensu- 
ing 31  years,  the  Hosiery  Workers,  I  am  told, 
has  continued  to  hold  contracts  with  the 
company  for  several  of  Its  plants  In  this 
part  of  the  country. 

In  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis  regloixal  office 
has  held  almost  4000  elections  during  the 
past  20  years  giving  almost  half  a  million 
workers  a  chance  to  make  a  free  choice  on 
whether  to  be  represented  by  a  union  or  not, 
and  If  so,  which  one.  Incidentally,  the  av- 
erage rate  of  participation  in  these  secret 
ballot  elections,  in  Indiana  has  been  almost 
90  percent — a  figure  which  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  turnout  in  political  elec- 
tions here. 

Today,  throughout  the  country,  NLRB 
elections  are  becoming  commonplace,  hardly 
noted  in  contemporary  Journals.  The  ballot 
box  has  replaced  the  bomb  and  the  blUyclub. 
In  1937  there  were  2,728  strikes  for  organiz- 
ing purposes;  In  1964  there  were  only  35. 
The  election  process  has  been  broadly  accept- 
ed by  labor  and  management — currently,  4 
out  of  5  elections  are  conducted  by  sigree- 
ment  of  the  company  and  the  union.  In  all, 
25  million  working  men  and  women  have 
exercised  freedom  of  choice  in  collective  bar- 
gaining elections.  This  number,  I  might 
point  out,  equals  the  total  population  of  tlie 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  ap- 
proaches a  third  of  the  entire  civilian  work 
force  of  the  nation. 

In  exercising  their  right  to  choose  a  union 
or  not,  working  men  and  women  are  pro- 
tected against  retaliation,  discrimination,  or 
other  unfair  conduct,  whether  by  employers 
or  unions.  Elections  have  grown  In  number 
and  voter  participation.  In  Its  first  year, 
1935.  the  Board  held  31  elections  for  7,734 
voters  with  an  average  80  percent  participa- 
tion rate.  This  year,  the  Board  Is  holding 
about  8,000  elections  for  more  tlian  a  half 
million  voters  with  an  average  90  percent 
participation  rate.  (As  a  measure  of  com- 
parison. In  the  last  presidential  election,  only 
62  percent  of  the  ellgibles  voted.) 

This  Board  election  record  doesn't  Just 
happen.  Board  employees  through  the  31 
years  of  setting  up  and  running  elections 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make  voting 
easy  and  simple  in  the  50  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Guam.  Notices  of  election,  for 
example,  have  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  on  the  linguistic  spectrum, 
ranging  from  Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  and 
German  through  Yugoslavian,  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Tagalog.  The  polling  place  Is 
brought  to  the  worker — voting  booths  and 
boxes  have  been  set  up  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, mills,  and  also  aboard  ship,  in  rail- 
road boxcars,  stadiums,  movie  studios,  and, 
when  necessary.  In  a  rented  clrctxs  tent. 

The  report  of  the  Board  agents  running 
the  salmon  cannery  elections  In  the  Aleu- 
tians In  1945  is  instructive  on  how  far  our 
people  go.  literally,  in  bringing  the  precious 
right  to  vote  to  each  worker — and  how  diffi- 
cult it  sometimes  Is.  The  agents  left  Seattle 
in  July  aboard  the  Baranoff,  the  first  com- 
mercial transportation  after  the  war  was 
technically  ended.    Things  were  still  uncer- 
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tain  so  the  vessel  proceeded  with  no  radio 
or  other  communication,  total  bladcouta  at 
night  and  nightly  boat  drills. 

Arriving  at  the  False  Pass  cannefy,  three 
men  fanned  out  to  various  pollldg  places 
some  200  miles  up  the  coast  toward^Kodlak. 
There  was  no  commercial  transportation  so 
the  trio  had  to  thumb  Its  way  oi^  fishing 
boats  out  and  back.  There  were  sotne  com- 
pensations, the  report  shows;  an  akent.  as- 
sisted by  an  Aleut  fisherman,  cAugbt  a 
chicken  halibut  by  handllne,  frlid  It  In 
butter  and  consumed  It  enthusiastically 
with  salt  crackers  and  strong  bla<^  coffee. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  arose  in  the  midst 
of  a  blizzard,  but  somehow  managed]  to  make 
it  back  after  holding  his  election.  I 

Other  agents  on  the  cannery  votjing  task 
force  had  to  make  their  way  In  $  single- 
engine  pontoon  plane,  which  had  t<i  try  five 
times  before  lifting  off  the  two-fiot  high 
waves.  One  man  was  sent  to  Takuland  was 
due  back  the  same  evening,  but  failed  to 
arrive  xintll  three  days  later  for '  he  was 
fogged  in.  Another  was  sent  to'  Hidden 
Inlet,  but  on  the  way  down  the  mosa-covered 
plane  ramp  he  slippe<t  fell  and  dls»ppeared 
into  the  sea.  He  was  fished  out.  re^qulpped 
and  sent  forth.  He  returned  five  ho^rs  later, 
mission  completed,  but  still  wet  to  the  skin. 
Ah,  these  government  men  do  lead  i  an  easy 
llfel  1 

Naturally,  the  Board  is  proud  of  its  three- 
decade  election  history.  While  its  2300  em- 
ployees make  It  one  of  the  smallest  Federal 
agencies,  our  people,  whether  in  Ithe  In- 
dianapolis region  or  any  one  of  the  other  30 
regions,  have  striven  hard  to  accdrd  each 
working  man  and  woman  his  precious  right 
to  vote.  They  are  our  "E"  men,  e  lor  elec- 
tion— and  excellence.  [ 

A  labor  historian,  reviewing  the  Ispan  of 
elections,  has  observed :  ' 

"Many  elections  through  the  ye$rs  were 
conducted  in  large  units,  as  in  a  textjle  plant 
of  13,000  employees  in  a  southern  mill  town, 
for  many  of  whom  this  must  have  bien  their 
first  experience  of  casting  a  vote  ii^  a  pub- 
licly conducted  election,  or  In  a  steel  cor- 
poration's mills  where  more  than]  116,000 
voters  were  eligible  in  plants  througiout  the 
country,  voting  for  a  national  unit)n  after 
a  long  company-union  history:  or  ii|  steam- 
ship companies  where  it  took  montlls  before 
all  the  ships  returning  from  far  seas  tould  be 
counted  when  they  touched  American 
ports  ...  I 

"Many  smaller  elections  Involved  their 
special  difficulties  and  their  own  Elements 
of  drama,  as  when  lumberjacks  voted  in  the 
woods,  or  Negro  workers  in  a  cotton»se€d-oll 
mill  dared  community  opposition  to  dome  out 
and  vote  for  a  union  .  .  .  overall,  ttie  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Board  wera  an  ex- 
perience with  the  democratic  proceae,  meet- 
ing some  of  its  difficulties  as  well  ais  giving 
the  lift  of  spirit  that  often  comea  to  the 
participant  in  such  undertakings." 

The  Board's  election  process  ha»  drawn 
praise  from  both  labor  and  managen^ent.  It 
has  become  the  peaceful,  logical  wajr  to  re- 
solve questions  of  representation.  If  the 
union  wins  an  election,  there  is  a  duty  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  If  the  union  loses 
the  election,  there  can  be  no  further  (election 
for  at  least  a  year  in  the  same  iinitt. 

The  Board  is  constantly  striving!  to  im- 
prove its  administration  of  the  election  proc- 
ess. Last  year,  concerned  about  the  difficul- 
ties Involved  in  assuring  worker  vote»s  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  of  arguments 
on  choosing  or  rejecting  union  representa- 
tion, it  adopted  a  rule  requiring  furnishing 
of  lists  of  workers  and  their  addresses  so 
they  could  receive  Information  before  the 
election  from  interested  parties,  Last 
month,  the  Board  announced  a  thr^e-point 
program  to  better  inform  workers  t)f  their 
right  to  vote  and  to  warn  unions  add  man- 
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Representation  elections  have  led  to  the 
give  and  take  of  the  bargaining  table  and 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  contracts  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

In  the  worda  of  Archibald  Cox,  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  "Par- 
ticipation in  debate  often  produces  changes 
in  a  seemingly  fixed  poiiition  either  because 
new  facts  are  brought  to  light  or  because 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  several 
arguments  become  apparent.  Sometimes 
the  parties  hit  upon  some  novel  compromise 
of  an  issue  which  has  been  thrashed  over 
and  over.  Much  is  gained  even  by  giving 
each  side  a  better  picture  of  the  strength  of 
the   other's   convictions." 

Industrial  democracy  has  cleared  the  way 
for  unprecedented  industrial  growth  and  has 
brought  the  workers  Improved  pay,  safer 
working  conditions,  and  Job  security.  In- 
dustrial peace  has  made  possible  bold  and 
imaginative  contract  provisions  for  pensions, 
life  insurance,  apprenticeship  programs,  and 
adjustment  to  an  accelerated  technology. 
Multiemployer  contracts,  multlunion  bar- 
gaining, pension  clearinghouses,  worker  sab- 
baticals, and  other  tools  for  human  relations 
have  emerged  from  the  mutual  efforts  In  the 
bargaining  room. 

The  father  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  Senator  Wagner,  described  his  bill  as 
based  on  the  principle  "that  democracy 
cannot  work  unless  it  is  honored  in  the 
factory  as  well  as  the  polling  booth;  and 
that  men  cannot  be  truly  free  In  body  and  in 
spirit  rmless  their  freedom  extends  Into  the 
places  where  they  earn  their  dally  bread." 

A  principal  author  of  the  1947  amend- 
ments. Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  described 
them  as  "based  on  the  theory  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem  In  the  United 
States  is  free  collective  bargaining — a  con- 
tract between  one  employer  and  all  of  his 
men  acting  as  one  man  .  .  .  No  employer 
can  beat  down  a  union;  no  employer  can 
discriminate;  no  employer  can  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  iinion  which  is  duly  certified  to 
him." 

Out  gathering  here  Indicated  that  man  is 
not  Inevitably  committed  to  hostility  and  dis- 
agreement. We  accept  the  view  that  we 
have  bands  to  shake  hands  with — as  well  as 
to  tighten  into  fists;  that  we  have  ears  to 
hear  each  other's  pleas — as  well  as  each 
other's  insults;  that  we  have  eyes  to  look  at 
each  other  and  recog^nlze  sincerity  and  un- 
derstanding. These  things  are  possible 
when  men  of  good  will  sit  down  together, 
reason  with  each  other  and  search  out  areas 
of  agreement. 

They  are  the  basis  of  man's  greatest  inven- 
tion— not  the  technological  ones  which  pour 
out  an  endleee  stream  of  material  goods — 
but  rather  the  development  of  the  council 
table  where  differences  are  openly  displayed 
and  discussion  moves  to  understanding  and 
.agreement.  For  above  all,  we  have  to  con- 
stantly find  ways  to  live  together  In  peace 
and  harmony. 

These  principles  hold  as  true  In  the  volatile 
field  of  labor-management  relationships  as 
in  the  relationships  between  nations  or  be- 
tween States.  The  secret  ballot  election 
process,  I  submit,  has  been  a  useful  first 
step  along  this  route  to  dlsc\i3sion  and 
understanding. 

One  of  democracy's  greatest  exponents 
summed  it  up  simply : 

"At  the  bottom  of  all  tributes  paid  to 
democracy  Is  the  little  man,  walking  into  the 
little  booth,  with  a  little  pencU,  making  a 
little  cross  on  a  little  bit  of  paper — no  amount 
of  rhetoric  or  voluminous  discussion  can  pos- 
sibly diminish  the  overwhelming  Importance 
of  that  point." — Winston  Churchill. 

And  now  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  25  mil- 
lionth voter  birthday  greeting  and  I  feel 
much  as  H.  L.  Mencken,  the  Baltimore  writer, 
felt  on  completion  of  a  new  volume.  "I 
feel  like  the  mother  of  the  Dionne  quintu- 
plets— that  is  to  say,  I  am  happy,  but  hollow." 


APPROPRIATIONS        FOR        MAJOR 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning  President  John- 
son sent  to  Congress  a  request  for  ap- 
propriations  for  three  major  scientific 
programs.  In  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent concluded: 

These  projects  are  not  theoretical  adven- 
tures. They  are  the  practical  results  of  basic 
scientific  research,  and  their  fruits  will  prove 
of  the  highest  value  to  a  nation  seeking  new 
and  peaceful  keys  to  imlock  the  powers  of 
man  and  the  universe. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  are  closely  concerned 
about  the  level  of  Federal  spending,  i 
believe  the  President's  comment  Is  sig- 
nificant. He  asks  for  these  funds — and 
I  support  his  request  wholeheartedly— as 
an  investment  in  the  extension  of  man's 
loiowledge  and  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  human  progress. 

The  request  for  funds  covers  these 
projects:  nuclear  rocket  propulsion;  a 
medium-energy  physics  facility;  and  a 
specialized  facility  for  advanced  research 
on  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  as  a 
potential  source  of  electricity. 

All  of  these  projects  Involve  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  In  New 
Mexico.  The  facilities  for  medium 
energy  physics  research — the  so-called 
meson  factory — and  the  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion  installation  will  be 
established  at  Los  Alamos.  I  know  there 
is  always  the  thought  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  works  to  secure  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  State.  This  ac- 
tivity has  been  criticized  as  the  "scien- 
tific pork  barrel."  But  while  the  nu- 
clear-rocket project  has  much  of  its  re- 
search base  in  New  Mexico,  and  while 
the  meson  factory  and  the  controlled 
thermonuclear  facility  would  be  sited  at 
Los  Alamos,  the  entire  Nation  is  the 
beneficiary.  These  are  not  provincial 
projects. 

This  morning,  in  hearings,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  heard  tes- 
timony from  some  of  the  scientists 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  meson  facility 
and  controlled  thermonuclear  progress. 

Dr.  Louis  Rosen,  a  guiding  spirit  in 
the  medium  energy  physics  program, 
pointed  out  that  the  meson  facility  will 
be  available  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
time  to  researchers  from  outside  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  They 
wUl  come  from  across  the  Nation,  and, 
indeed,  the  facility  will  be  the  "focus  of 
worldwide  activity  in  medium  energy 
physics,"  Dr.  Rosen  said.  The  device 
will  be  used  for  studying  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  atomic  nucleus  and  the  forces 
that  govern  that  nucleus. 

Moreover,  the  meson  facility  holds  the 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  instrument 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of 
cancer.  I  hesitate  to  put  the  wrong  em- 
phasis on  this  possibility;  I  do  not  want 
to  label  this  instrument  the  means  for 
curing  cancer.  But  Dr.  Rosen  pointed 
out  to  the  Joint  Committee  a  few  hours 
ago  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  meson  facility  ofifered  a 
method  for  attacking  deep-seated,  in- 
operable malignancies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  en- 
thusiastic about  the  application  of  nu- 
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clear  propulsion  to  space  travel.  The 
nuclear  rocket  offers  f  sur  greater  efificiency 
than  chemical  propulsion,  and  that 
means  cost  savings. 

Quite  clearly,  the  exploration  of  space 
is  in  its  early  and  formative  years.  We 
shall  continue  this  bold  journey,  and  the 
atom  will  be  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess. That  is  why  I  strongly  endorse  the 
President's  decision  to  move  toward  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine 
for  actual  space  flight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  earlier  today  regarding  the 
Piesident's  announcement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President's  decision  on  the  three  nu- 
clear projects  is  of  tremendous  Impact. 
While  I  am,  of  course,  proud  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Los  Alamos  scientific  laboratory, 
the  significance  goes  far  beyond  New  Mexico. 

First,  the  decision  to  begin  development 
of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  for  filght  brings 
closer  to  reality  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  space  travel  with  far  more  efficient  en- 
gines for  long  space  voyages.  The  nerva  en- 
gine ttiat  is  to  be  developed  could  be  used 
in  a  nuclear  rocket  stage  to  replace  the 
chemical  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  vehicle. 
This  would  increase  the  payload  capability 
of  that  vehicle  by  66  to  85  percent  for  lunar 
exploration  and  lunar  base  operations,  and 
by  about  100  percent  for  unmanned  deep 
space  scientific  missions  to  the  planets  or 
close  in  to  the  sun.  Such  use  of  nerva  to 
Increase  the  payloads  of  Saturn  V  could  be 
particularly  important  if  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrated  a  payload  capability  larger 
than  that  of  Saturn  V.  In  addition,  that 
same  nerva  engine,  when  installed  in  a  suit- 
able space  rocket  system,  would  permit 
manned  exploration  of  the  planets  with 
space  craft  that  were  millions  of  pounds 
lighter  in  earth  orbit  than  with  chemical 
propulsion. 

Although  the  estimate  of  additional  cost 
for  development  of  the  nerva  engine  is  a 
total  of  about  $1  billion  over  a  ten  year  pe- 
riod, I  am  told  this  total  cost  could  be  paid 
off  in  only  a  few  space  missions  because  of 
the  high  performance  achievable  with  nu- 
clear propulsion,  as  compared  with  any  con- 
ceivable alternate  chemical  system.  Any 
nation  which  is  seriously  planning  for  even- 
tual leadership  in  space  must  plan  on  using 
nuclear  power. 

Second,  the  decision  to  begin  construction 
of  the  linear  proton  accelerator  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mesons  at  Los  Alamos  is  of  most 
immediate  impact  to  the  laboratory.  Es- 
tablishment of  this  facility  assures  the  long- 
term  usefulness  of  the  laboratory  and  Its 
staff.  It  tells  the  people  of  Los  Alamos  that 
their  community  is  going  to  continue  to  be 
a  viable  one.  The  total  cost  of  this  project — 
»55  million — is  a  sound  Investment  in  scien- 
tific research.  Not  only  will  the  meson  fa- 
cility be  Important  to  national  security,  but 
there  may  be  considerable  promise  that  it 
will  play  a  major  role  in  improving  the 
health  of  our  people,  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer. 

The  meson  facility  will  be  available  to  re- 
searchers not  only  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  but  for  scientists  from  far  beyond 
as  well. 

Third,  I  want  to  mention  scyllac.  This  is 
the  Los  Alamos  project  which  looks  towards 
the  harnessing  of  thermonuclear  fusion  to 
produce  electric  power. 

AEC-sponsored  scientists  have  made  ex- 
cellent progress  in  controUed  thermonuclear 
research.  Intensive  review  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  ex- 


panded effort  in  this  field.  There  is  broad 
siipport  In  the  scientific  community  for  ex- 
panding the  effort  at  Los  Alamos.  Quite  ob- 
viously, the  payoff  Is  down  the  road,  but 
there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  there  will 
be  rewards  in  terms  of  assuring  mankind 
vast  amounts  of  very  low  cost  energy. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  asking 
today  for  additional  appropriations  for 
nuclear  rocket  engine  development, 
President  Johnson  has  taken  a  historic 
step  that  will  truly  join  the  nuclear  age 
with  the  space  age.  As  one  who  has 
championed  our  Nation's  efforts  in  this 
field,  I  wish  to  commend  the  President 
for  his  far-sighted  judgment  and  his 
initiative. 

This  request  for  an  additional  $91  mil- 
lion for  the  Rover  program,  as  it  is  called, 
also  awards  eminent  recognition  of  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  scored  in 
nuclear  rocket  engine  experiments  under 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Certainly 
congratulations  should  go  out  to  the  ded- 
icated men  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  well  in  this  undertaking. 

To  underscore  these  achievements  and 
to  point  to  the  potential  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine,  I  would  like  to  direct 
specific  attention  to  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  which  discusses  these 
factors : 

This  engine  will  substantially  Increase  o\ir 
nation's  space  capabilities,  and  will  give  our 
larger  rockets  and  spacecrsift  immensely  In- 
creased power  and  versatility. 

In  the  nuclear  rocket  program  which  has 
been  moving  forward  during  the  last  decade, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
have  successfully  tested  reactors  and  engines 
with  55,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Government  scientists  and  engineers  have 
now  concluded  that  a  much  more  powerful 
nuclear  engine  would  have  distinct  advan- 
tages over  rockets  now  in  use.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  the  United  States  Government 
move  ahead  with  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  engine  having  a  potential  of  200,000 
to  250,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Such  an  engine  could  be  used  for  a  new 
and  much  more  powerftil  third  stage  for  our 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle.  Because  of  its 
very  high  efficiency.  It  could: 

Permit  us  almost  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  present  payload  of  the  Sattu-n  V  vehicle; 

Increase  our  ability  to  maneuver  space- 
craft; and. 

Be  used  In  future  manned  landings  and 
explorations  of  far  distant  planets. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  pres- 
ent plans  call  for  delivery  of  the  first  test 
enghie  by  1971.  But  if  the  men  of  AEC 
and  NASA  continue  the  pace  of  success 
they  have  established,  we  may  advance 
that  target  date  by  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  my  major  purpose  in 
speaking  now  is  to  call  for  full  congres- 
sional support  of  this  important  project 
that  looks  beyond  the  moon  and  beyond 
the  rapid  advances  of  orthodox  rocketry. 
For  It  will,  I  am  convinced,  vault  the 
United  States  far  into  the  lead  in  space 
exploration  and  research. 

I  wrote  the  President  In  support  of 
this  project  acceleration  February  9, 
stressing  that  I  believed  It  imperative  to 
provide  additional  moneys  to  guarantee 
success. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  test  site  in  Nevada  has  be- 


come the  proving  grounds  for  this  rocket 
engine  of  the  future,  and  I  am  doubly 
proud  that  much  of  the  acceleration  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  be  concen- 
trated at  the  nuclear  rocket  develop- 
ment station  there — some  $22.5  million 
for  expansion  of  engine  systems  work 
and  testing  facilities  construction  alone. 
This  will  indeed  make  the  Nevada  test 
site  the  launching  pad  for  America's  nu- 
clear race  into  space. 


ADDITIONAL  AEC  AND  NASA  FUNDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  decision  to  press  for- 
ward with  its  highly  successful  nuclear 
rocket  engine  development  program. 

The  President  noted  in  his  1968  fiscal 
budget  that  excellent  progress  had  been 
made  in  experimentation  with  regard  to 
our  national  commitment  to  develop  this 
unique  and  most  essential  method  of 
space  travel. 

Last  week  another  test  was  conducted 
in  this  continuing  program  in  Nevada 
and  the  results  were  again  highly  en- 
couraging. They  indicate  that  we  can 
go  forward  from  the  development  of  a 
50,000-pound  thrust  engine  to  a  250,000- 
poimd  thrust  engine.  This  means  that 
instead  of  conducting  a  barebones  level 
system  of  testing,  our  scientists  wUl  be 
able  to  proceed  with  the  logical  new  steps 
indicated  by  their  experience. 

Following  the  budget  message  of  the 
administration,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  that  he  take  this  step.  I  told  him 
then  that  the  successes  of  1966  "gave 
hope  that  the  atomic  rocket  engine  will, 
Indeed,  give  America  unquestioned  space 
leadership  In  the  future." 

I  further  related  to  the  President 
that — 

We  are  faced  with  the  prospect  wherein 
If  we  do  not  move  ahead  we  will  have  to 
phase  out  existing  capa-bllities  and  waste 
much  of  the  enormous  investment  which 
thus  far  has  been  made  to  bring  us  to  the 
so  encouraging  point  In  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  program  as  we  are  today.  It  is  clear 
that  the  additional  capability  of  the  nuclear 
engine,  including  Its  importance  in  upgrad- 
ing Saturn  V,  makes  release  of  the  funds 
critical  to  our  overall  p>osture  in  space. 

Mr.  President,  $100  million  is  Involved 
in  the  recommendation  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  studying.  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  modest  cost  for  the  benefits  which 
are  to  be  created  for  our  space  program. 
I  am,  of  course,  very  proud  of  the  role 
which  Nevada  will  continue  to  play  in 
this  program.  Approximately  $22.5  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  in  my  State  on  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  two  enormous 
test  stands  which  will  permit  adequate 
testing  for  the  development  of  these  new 
high  thrust  atomic  engines.  It  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  Nevada's  rapidly 
growing  capability  in  this  futuristic  field 
which  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
economy  of  my  State. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  this  pro- 
posal will  receive  the  thorough  review 
which  It  will  unquestionably  be  given  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  on  which  I  also  serve. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  risei  at  this 
time  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  that  specific  portion  of  the 
President's  message  on  education)  which 
dealt  with  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  As  the 
chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the  enablfing  leg- 
islation which  created  the  Foundation, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  funding  for  this  new 
agency  in  the  amount  of  $16,370,000  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

While  this  amount  is  less  th^  the 
authorized  ceilings  for  Federal  $upport 
of  the  Foundation's  activities,  it:  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  forwarfl  from 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  I  am  most  hopeful  tpat  the 
Congress  will  approve  the  full  Amount 
recommended  by  the  President. 

In  terms  of  the  broad  mandate  we  have 
given  to  the  new  Foundation  to  aidvance 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  Ufe,  this  rela- 
tively modest  Investment  Is,  I  believe,  of 
high  consequence.  The  program)  which 
Is  involved  should  be  encouraged  ih  every 
possible  way.  It  is  central  to  thje  goals 
we  seek  now  and  for  the  futur^.  The 
potentials  of  this  program,  which  clearly 
recognizes  the  fundamental  values  of  our 
cultural  well-being  are  Immense.  These 
vsdues  are  basic  to  our  growth  as  a  ma- 
ture nation.  Throughout  history  leading 
nations  have  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities, or  the  creative  talents  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  on  the  contributionte  great 
artists  and  scholars  make  to  soclaty.  At 
this  critical  time  in  our  history,  these 
values  are  of  paramoimt  importance. 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he 
transmitted  the  administration  |bill  to 
create  a  National  Foundation  pn  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  89th  Congress :  I 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  programs 
which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark  oi^  Amer- 
ican Ufe.  But  It  may  well  be  that  jpassage 
of  this  leg^lslation,  modest  as  It  Is.  vmll  help 
secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
civilization. 

I  believe  that  this  prophecy  and  prom- 
ise is  being  well  fulfilled.  Guilied  by 
their  two  councils  of  outstanding  private 
citizen  artists  and  scholars,  and]  under 
the  leadership  of  their  two  distinguished 
chairmen,  Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Bamaby 
C.  Keeney,  the  National  Endowmpnt  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  are  working  in  close 
partnership,  in  accord  with  th^  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. I 

National  endowment  for  the  arjts  pro- 
grams are  supporting  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  arts  at  bothj  a  Na- 
tional and  State  level.  To  dat^  more 
than  90  projects  have  been  Initiiited  at 
a  national  level  and  close  to  30#  other 
worthwhile  projects  by  the  Statea  them- 
selves. Initial  programs  developed  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  have 
been  designed  to: 

Stimulate  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  the  arts  by  creating  the  widest  possi- 
ble audience  for  arts  activities  of  sub- 
stantial artistic  and  cultural  Blgnlfl- 
caoce. 


Encourage  and  assist  individual  per- 
forming, creative,  and  visual  artists  to 
achieve  standards  of  professional  excel- 
lence. 

Develop  and  expand  the  capacity  of  in- 
dependent arts  institutions  and  organi- 
zations for  imaginative  and  substantive 
programs. 

Explore  the  problems  of  the  arts  in 
America  in  order  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams and  institutions  to  meet  existing 
and  future  needs. 

Encourage  imaginative  arts  programs 
In  the  field  of  education. 

Support  International  arts  events 
which  relate  to  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
through  the  provisions  in  the  law  which 
require  funding  on  a  matching  basis,  has 
encouraged  arts  organizations  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  cul- 
tural progress.  It  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram in  which  Federal,  State,  £ind  local 
governments  are  cooperating  to  broaden 
opportunities  for  artists  and  audiences. 
It  is  stimulating  new  sources  of  funds  and 
services  for  the  arts.  It  Is  fostering  an 
appreciation  of  the  Individual  creative 
artist  in  America  today,  and  it  has  made 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  future. 

Several  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  programs  with  national  implica- 
tions are: 

ACADEMY    or   AMERICAN    POETS 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
provided  matching  funds  totaling  $79,750 
to  support  the  Academy  of  the  American 
Poets'  pUot  projects  in  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  New  York.  The  first  phase  of 
the  project,  "Dialogues  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry,"  is  intended  to  stimulate  teacher 
interest  and  improve  teaching  methods 
by  enabling  high  school  instructors  to 
hear  poetry  readings  by  outstanding  es- 
tablished American  poets.  The  second 
phase.  "Poetry  Readings  in  the  Class- 
rooms," brings  younger,  lesser  known 
poets  into  high  school  classrooms  to  read 
and  discuss  their  own  poetry  with  the 
students,  a  unique  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience for  the  poets  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren. 

In  New  York,  hundreds  of  teachers  at- 
tended readings  by  distinguished  Amer- 
ican poets,  and  many  thousands  of  stu- 
dents responded  enthusiastically  to  hear- 
ing and  talking  with  young  poets,  an  un- 
precedented experience  for  most  of  them. 

LABORATORT    THEATER    PROJECT 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 
Education  and  State  and  local  school 
boards,  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
committed  funds  to  initiate  an  experi- 
mental "laboratory  theater"  project  to 
provide  two  American  cities  with  profes- 
sional theater  companies  which  will  pre- 
sent outstanding  theater  performances 
at  no  charge  to  secondary  school  chil- 
dren during  weekday  afternoons  and  to 
adult  audiences  during  weekend  per- 
formances. This  program  is  designed  to 
develop  new  audiences  of  all  ages,  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  secondary 
school  instruction  in  dramatic  literature 
by  making  live  professional  theater  pro- 
ductions of  outstanding  quality  an  in- 
tegral part  of  high  school  curric\ilvmi. 
F\>r  example:  More  than  40,000  sec- 
ondary school  students  from  every  part 


of  my  own  state  of  Rhode  Island  are 
having  the  opportunity  to  attend  up  to 
five  free  performances  of  Providence's 
Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company,  and 
more  than  50.000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents from  New  Orleans  and  surrounding 
areas  are  being  shown,  at  no  cost  to 
themselves,  the  productions  of  the  newly 
created  Repertory  Theater.  New  Orleans. 

RURAI.  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
launched  a  pilot  program  to  develop 
artists  and  audiences  in  five  small  rural 
communities  through  support  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture's Wisconsin  Idea  Theater. 

The  rural  arts  program  is  exposing 
small  towns  to  a  variety  of  creative, 
performing,  and  visual  arts  programs 
which  involve  locating  and  supporting 
local  artists  and  craftsmen,  and  inviting 
professional  artists  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities, performances,  and  exhibits. 
Community  reaction  Is  constantly  being 
evaluated  by  the  university  and  the 
towns  compared  to  two  similar  commu- 
nities which  are  not  participating  in  the 
program,  so  that  better  plans  for  ex- 
panding the  benefits  of  the  arts  to  small 
communities  can  be  made  at  a  national 
and  State  level. 

MARTHA   GRAHAM    NATIONAL   TOUR 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
made  $142,250  available  on  a  matching 
basis  to  enable  the  Martha  Graham 
Dance  Company  to  make  its  first  na- 
tional tour  in  15  years.  Although  Miss 
Graham  has  been  Internationally  ac- 
claimed as  the  founder  and  leading  ex- 
ponent of  modern  dance,  millions  of 
Americans  had  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  view  performances  by  her  out- 
standing company  which  has  been 
financially  unable  to  tour  the  United 
States. 

During  the  8-week  tour  in  the  fall  of 
1966,  audiences  and  critics  in  32  cities 
applauded  the  company's  excellence. 

NATIONAL    INSTITDTE    OF    ARCHITECIURJE, 
PLANNING,    AND    DESIGN 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  Is 
studying  the  organization,  structure,  and 
functions  of  a  proposed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Architecture,  Planning,  and 
Design. 

The  institute  Is  envisioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent facility  which  will  serve  citizens, 
cities,  and  States  in  their  search  for 
higher  quality  in  the  physical  environ- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Insti- 
tute will  Involve  leading  architects,  plan- 
ners, and  designers,  as  well  as  mayors, 
planning  commissioners.  Governors,  In- 
dustrialists, educators,  public  oflacials, 
and  private  citizens,  in  programs  to  en- 
hance all  pertinent  aspects  of  the  arts  of 
architecture,  planning,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, and  design  as  they  relate  to  the 
environment. 

AMERICAN    FILM    INBTITUTE 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
developing  a  plan  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute  comparable  to  organi- 
zations presently  operating  in  other 
nations.  This  plan  involves  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  national  arts  institu- 
tion capable  of  enhancing  the  art  of  film 
making  throughout  the  United  States. 
President  Johnson  endorsed  this  concept 
at  the  signing  ceremonies  of  the  National 
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Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  when  he  said: 

We  will  create  an  American  Pllm  Institute, 
bringing  together  leading  artists  of  the  film 
Industry,  outstanding  educators,  and  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
Twentieth  Century  art  form  as  their  life's 
work. 

PROJECT  FOR  YOUNG  MUSICIANS 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
developing  a  program  which  will  give 
young  musicians  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate as  soloists  in  national  tours.  A 
program  is  under  way  to  develop  a  unique 
American  Lyric  Theatre  workshop,  com- 
bining a  variety  of  the  arts,  and  under 
the  experienced  leadership  of  one  of  our 
country's  most  talented  artists,  Jerome 
Robblns,  who  has  generously  agreed  to 
devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  proj- 
ect without  personal  compensation. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities entered  the  present  fiscal  year 
with  the  dual  tasks  of  developing  its 
program  and  making  its  first  major 
series  of  awards.  Before  discussing  these 
efforts,  I  should  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral comments  about  why  it  is  Important 
that  the  endowment  succeed  In  Its 
efforts. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  endow- 
ment said: 

A  striking  point  of  the  last  decade  of 
American  life  has  been  the  growing  frustra- 
tion In  public  life  as  realization  developed 
that  our  wealth,  our  superb  technical  and 
material  skills,  our  undifferentiated  desire 
for  the  superlative  across  the  gamut  of  our 
national  existence,  created  as  many,  perhaps 
more,  problems  than  they  solved.  As  though 
to  mock  our  material  progress,  darkening 
problems  of  urbanization,  of  lacerating 
political  and  social  division,  and  of  aimless 
discontent  grow  with  our  progress.  It  Is 
perhaps  not  too  much  of  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  country  Is  passing  through 
a  crisis  of  confidence  In  Its  achievements  and 
Its  aspirations — Indeed,  Itself. 

Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  former  president 
of  Brown  University,  now  the  chairman 
of  the  endowment,  has  said : 

It  Is  in  response  to  this  climate  of  anxiety 
that  the  Endowment  facee  Its  most  chal- 
lenging opportunity — to  Increase  the  Interest 
In  and  use  of  the  humanities  by  our  citizens, 
and  to  Improve  their  access  to  them.  Other 
things  can  make  us  wealthy  and  powerful; 
the  humanities  £U"e  to  make  us  wise,  and 
they  lead  us  to  apply  our  wisdom  In  ways 
which  can  heal  both  private  and  public 
Ufe.  It  Is  urgently  In  the  national  Interest 
to  make  available  to  the  broad  public  as  well 
as  the  scholarly  community  the  attitudes  of 
mind,  the  methods  of  assessing  value,  the 
self-knowledge  and  civic  knowledge  which 
are  the  ultimate  contributions  of  the  human- 
ities to  public  and  private  life.  If  a  broad 
public  can  be  encouraged  to  appreclste  and 
understand  the  hiimanltles.  they  may  habit- 
ually use  this  knowledge  in  making  their 
public  and  private  decisions.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  beneficial  national  ef- 
fect of  "being  scientific:"  but  few  would 
question  that  such  an  outlook  has  been  of 
fundamental  Importance  In  achieving  o\a 
present  material  good  fortune  at  home  and 
our  leadership  abroad.  We  are  persuaded 
that  "being  humanistic,"  both  In  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  outside  them.  Is  equally 
necessary  for  solutions  to  our  national  an- 
guishes, to  maintain  our  leadership  abroad, 
and  to  represent  to  the  world  what  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life  can  be.  No  less  than  this  Is 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Endowment, 
and  we  believe  that  It  was  an  expression  of 
such  hopes  and  convictions  that  the  Presi- 


dent and  Congress  established  the  Endow- 
ment. The  need,  as  the  President  put  It,  Is 
"not  only  In  enriching  scholarship  but  In 
enriching  Ufe  for  all  people." 

To  meet  this  national  need,  the 
Humanities  Endowment  is  operating 
fellowship  programs  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacities of  individual  scholars  and  teach- 
ers in  the  humanities,  research  grant 
programs  to  support  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  and  insight  in  those  fields 
which  contribute  so  much  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  to  be  a  human 
being,  and  educational  and  public  grant 
programs  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the 
humanities  In  schools,  colleges  and  iml- 
versitles,  and  among  the  public  at  large. 

Two  of  the  fellowship  programs  are 
directed  toward  the  young  scholar  and 
teacher,  who  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  senior  scholars  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  yet  whose  need  is  par- 
ticularly great  because  he  Is  at  a  critical 
stage  of  his  development  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher;  the  third  fellowship  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  the  senior  scholar  who 
needs  time  off  from  his  other  duties  in 
order  to  make  a  contribution  of  major 
significance  to  his  field. 

In  the  present  year,  fellowships  were 
awarded  to  scholars  from  just  under  200 
educational  institutions  located  in  44 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
including  scholars  unaflaiiated  with  aca- 
demic centers.  The  endowment  awarded 
100  6-  to  8-month  fellowships  to  young 
scholars,  130  summer  fellowships  for 
young  scholars,  and  57  senior  fellowships. 

The  distribution  of  the  fellowships 
among  numerous  States  and  institutions 
is  especially  noteworthy,  since  so  many 
Federal  and  private  fellowship  programs 
in  all  fields  tend  to  concentrate  at  a 
relatively  small  number  of  prestigious 
institutions. 

The  programs  in  support  of  research  in 
the  humanities  have  provided  funds  for 
over  80  projects  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Many  of  these  projects  have  an  imme- 
diate usefulness  in  enabling  Americans — 
whether  scholars,  teachers,  students,  or 
the  general  public — to  better  understand 
the  American  experience  and  tradition, 
but  as  a  whole  they  offer  the  promise  of 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  well  as  of  our  past.  As  Mr. 
Keeney  has  put  It: 

In  order  to  develop  a  broad  national  policy 
of  support  for  the  humanities,  we  must  en- 
able humanists  to  provide  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  what  Is  past,  or  abstract,  or 
aesthetic.  By  gaining  perspective  on  the 
past,  thoughtful  men  may  be  Inspired  to  a 
vision  of  future  achievement,  and  If  they  are 
given  the  means  to  develop  their  wisdom  they 
will  come  to  understand  and  to  master  them- 
selves in  their  environment. 

The  Humanities  Endowment's  educa- 
tional and  public  programs  have  aimed  in 
the  present  year  at  encouraging  joint  co- 
operative efforts  by  Institutions  which 
traditionally  operate  at  different  levels 
and  with  different  conceptions  of  their 
scope  and  purpose.  Schools  and  colleges 
have  received  grants  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities  therein; 
museums  and  universities  have  received 
grants  which  encourage  them  to  make 
their  strengths  available  to  one  another; 
colleges  and  universities  have  received 
grants  to  permit  them  to  take  better  mu- 


tual advantage  of  their  respective  facili- 
ties; and  additional  grants  which  cut 
across  the  traditional  perimeters  of  sepa- 
rate activities  in  the  humanities  have 
been  made  to  provide  support  for  educa- 
tional television,  talking  books,  train- 
ing of  journalistic  critics,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Nation's  3,500  State  and 
local  historical  societies. 

One  particular  grant  of  the  Humanities 
Endowment  illustrates  the  way  In  which 
all  of  its  grants  have  reinforced  one  an- 
other to  strengthen  the  Nation's  resources 
in  the  humanities.  By  a  grant  of  $300,- 
000  to  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  to  support  a  center  for  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  accurate  edi- 
tions of  major  American  authors  such  as 
Twain,  Melville,  and  Hawthorne,  scholars 
In  the  field  of  literature  will  have  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  understanding  of 
what  these  authors  In  fact  Intended  to 
say,  while  teachers  and  students,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  will  have  more 
satisfactory  texts  of  the  works  of  these 
American  giants.  In  announcing  the 
grant,  Mr.  Keeney  said: 

It  la  extraordinary  that  the  works  of  many 
American  writers  since  the  mld-19th  century 
exist  only  In  Inaccurate  and  Incomplete  edi- 
tions. Some  texts  of  their  works  which  are 
in  wide  distribution  are  thoroughly  Inac- 
curate and  misleading,  and  result  very  fre- 
quently in  misinterpretations  of  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  writers,  not  only  by  students  and 
the  lay  public  but  by  scholars  as  well. 

The  Modem  Language  Association 
Award  Is  intended  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. The  Humanities  Endowment  Is 
also  negotiating  to  insure  that  the 
standard  texts  which  will  result  will  be 
published  In  inexpensive  and  widely 
available  editions,  as  well  as  In  its  "talk- 
ing books"  grant. 

All  of  these  efforts  for  the  humanities 
have  been  made  upon  a  budget  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  of  $4,500,000.  Com- 
menting upon  the  awards  made  by  the 
endowment  with  so  small  a  sum,  the 
Washington  Star  said: 

That  relatively  small  amount  already 
makes  the  Endowment  the  prime  source  of 
financing  for  achievement  In  the  humanities. 
This  stark  fact,  In  contrast  to  the  vast 
amounts  of  Federal  money  being  spent  on  the 
sciences.  Is  ample  proof  of  the  need  for  the 
Endowment. 

This  is  a  sentiment  which  I  share,  and 
a  situation  which  I  hope  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  improve  in  future  actions.  Sup- 
port for  the  humanities  and  the  arts  at 
higher  levels  of  funding  Is  worthy  of  our 
closest  consideration. 


DO  NOT  CUT  EDUCATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  it  would  be  tragic  for  the 
Nation  to  cut  back  on  its  vital  domestic 
programs  because  of  the  added  financial 
burden  of  Vietnam.  I  continually  re- 
ceive similar  pleas  from  knowledgeable 
Michigan  residents.  One  recent  example 
concerning  the  need  for  maintaining 
full  funding  for  education  and  education 
research  programs  comes  to  me  from 
John  E.  Ivey,  Jr..  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  Michigan  State  University. 
Because  he  states  the  need  so  well,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tfte  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  JRecord, 
as  follows: 

Michigan  Statk  IJNiVESSitT. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  January  $,  1967. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hast, 
East  Bluff, 
Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

Dkab,  Sknator  Hart:  Those  ooncerfaed  with 
education  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  patt  efforts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  efforts  within  the  past  two  years, 
school  children  are  receiving  Instruction  In 
exciting  new  programs;  neglected  tegmenta 
of  OUT  society  are  now  finding  educational 
opportunities  long  denied  them:  additional, 
top-quality,  young  persons  are  b^lng  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  educational  profession; 
experienced  teachers  are  receiving  encourage- 
ment to  continue  programs  of  self  improve- 
ment; new  and  sorely  needed  facilities  are 
rising  on  the  campuses  of  the  natUm's  col- 
leges and  universities;  and,  for  the  flrst  time, 
large  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
research  on  the  vexing  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems Involved  In  educative  procesaee. 

If  the  rate  at  which  a  society  profreeses  Is 
greatly  Influenced  by  Its  capacity  to  educate, 
then  this  moment  in  history  Is  crucial  to  so- 
ciety. The  Congress  must  not  nowl  turn  its 
back  upon  the  need  to  carry  fonlrard  the 
research  and  fellowship  programs  now  under- 
way. These  programs  must  be  caroled  for- 
ward without  diminution  if  gains  ve  to  be 
oonaoUdated. 

As  a  member  of  the  90th  Congress,  you  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  89th  Congress.  That 
Judgment,  in  part,  will  be  to  approve  or  deny 
appropriations  designed  to  fund  thel  author- 
izations previously  approved  and  ^11  have 
great  consequence  on  the  future  (|f  public 
education  at  all  levels.  i 

I  recognize  many  of  the  pressures  I  you  will 
face  as  the  appropriation  processes  are  un- 
dertaken. Nevertheless,  my  professional  col- 
leagues and  I  urgently  solicit  your  support  In 
retaining  and  expanding  those  programa 
through  which  the  Congress  extends  finan- 
cial support  to  educational  and  educational 
research  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Ivxt,  Jr.,  Dean. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  sec<md 
letter  Is  from  Dr.  Ira  Polley,  the  Michi- 
gan Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Polley  argues  persuaslfely  the 
case  for  Increased  appropriations  to  Im- 
plement the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Polley's  letter  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Michigan  Department  or  BducatioK, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  February  zd,  1967. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
VS.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  President  Johnson's 
budget  contains  modest  Increases  for  He- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  pro- 
grams. We  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
they  do  not  meet  either  the  present  demand 
for  service  or  the  authorized  celling  which 
tht  Congress  established  in  1966. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  ;a  vigor- 
ous sptir  to  action  here  In  Michigan,  Under 
the  Impetiia  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  the  State  has  launched  a  major 
program  for  constructing  area  tethnlcal- 
vocatlonal  schools.  The  State  has  received 
programs  from  local  districts  for  $15|  million 
for  supplemental  educational  servlcas  under 
ntle  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Wucatlon  Act.  Over  8,000  youths  were  en- 
abled last  year  to  stay  In  school,  because  of 


the  work  and  subsistence  provisions  of  the 
1965  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has,  In  the  past  two 
years,  responded  to  this  federal  effort.  It 
established  a  $4  million  fund  for  aid  to 
educationally  deprived  children;  It  Included 
adult  high  school  completion  expenses  In 
the  basic  State  aid  formula;  It  raised  the 
level  of  support  for  special  education;  It 
provided  75  percent  State  aid  for  remedial 
reading;  and  It  Increased  the  level  of  state 
support  of  local  schools  to  about  60  percent 
of  operational  costs. 

The  combination  of  these  state  and  fed- 
eral programs  has  generated  an  Important 
thrust  tn  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  School  districts  have  been  encour- 
aged to  find  useful  new  ways  and  means  of 
serving  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
tressed, and  the  deprived.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  find  better  ways  to  educate 
the  average  child. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to 
continue  the  momentum  of  these  programs, 
and  that  you  wlU  be  able  to  support  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  appropria- 
tions equsJ  to  the  1966  authorizations.  The 
price  of  these  programs  will  be  retiirned 
several  times  over  In  the  future  careers  of 
the  children  who  are  helped  now. 

If  you  desire  elaboration  on  any  of  the 
programs  I  have  mentioned,  please  ask.  I 
will  be  happy  to  provide  further  detail  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  impact  federal 
aid  has  had  in  any  Michigan  education  area. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

ISA   POLLKT. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EXECUTIVE  T— 
CONVENTION  ON  GREAT  LAKES 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  amending  the 
Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  to 
Increase  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  and  Cansida  by  one  member  each 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  thus  pro- 
viding four  Commissioners  from  each 
country  Instead  of  three. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Commis- 
sion has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  con- 
trolling the  sea  lamprey  problem  princi- 
pally in  the  western  Great  Lakes — 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron — where 
the  devastation  to  the  lake  trout  was 
most  acute.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
appropriate  for  the  two  public  members 
of  the  U.S.  section  on  the  Commission  to 
come  from  this  area  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Commission's  efforts  have  met 
with  outstanding  success.  Where  only 
a  few  years  ago  the  trout  fisheries  in 
Lake  Superior  had  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tically zero,  trout  are  now  well  on  their 
way  back.  In  addition,  we  are  witnessing 
a  rapid  growth  in  trout  In  Lake  Michigan 
and  look  forward  to  their  abimdance  in 
the  years  ahead. 

As  the  sea  lamprey  control  efforts 
move  across  to  the  eastern  Great  Lakes, 
I  csin  fully  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
eastern  lake  States  to  have  representa- 
tion on  the  Commission.  Since  the 
stated  purpose  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship on  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  to  provide  just  such  repre- 
sentation, I  am  happy  to  endorse  this 
aim  and  support  ratification  of  the 
amendment  to  Executive  T. 


THE  REIMBURSEMENT  FORMULA 
FOR  MEDICARE 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  recently 
the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Asso- 


ciation at  its  annual  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  certain  changes  be 
made  in  the  current  reimbursement 
formula  for  hospital  patients  eligible  for 
medicare.  It  is  the  position  of  the  APHA 
that  the  present  allowance  of  only  2 
percent  of  hospital  basic  costs  for  re- 
furbishing, modernization,  and  expan- 
sion is  inequitable  and  that  other  pro- 
cedures need  to  be  revised. 

The  president  of  APHA,  Mr.  Jack  A. 
L.  Hahn,  who  Is  also  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  has  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  formula  "self-supporting 
hospital  patients  are  paying  more  than 
their  share  of  hospital  expenses."  If 
this  be  true,  and  there  apparently  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  it,  serious 
questions  of  policy  are  raised  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  schedule  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
objections  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  American  Protestant  Hos- 
pital Association,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
its  house  of  delegates  and  board  of 
trustees  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrnoN  re  Medicare  by  the  American 
Protestant  HospriAi.  Association,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

1.  Whereas  the  American  Protestant  Hos- 
pital Association  recognizes  that  Medicare 
Is  the  Law  of  the  land;  and 

2.  Whereas  the  A.P.H.A.  acknowledges  the 
responsibility  for  hospitals  contributing  to 
successful  Implementation  of  Medicare;  and 

3.  Whereas  it  Is  the  Intent  of  public  law 
89-97  to  pay  for  full  costs  of  providing  hos- 
pital service  to  Medicare  patients;  and 

4.  Whereas  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  develop>ed  a  reimbiu'sement  formula 
for  Medicare  which  does  not  cover  the  full 
economic  cost  of  providing  hospital  serv- 
ice; and 

5.  Whereas  It  Is  discriminatory  to  other  pa- 
tients to  carry  the  financial  burden  for  costs 
not  covered  by  Medicare  which  must  be  in- 
curred to  provide  service  to  all  patients; 
and 

6.  Whereas  the  church  and  the  commu- 
nity have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
typical  commiinity  voluntary  hospital,  to 
provide  It  with  the  capability  of  serving; 
this  Investment  merits  a  return,  but  requires 
at  minimum  a  reimbursement  from  pur- 
chases of  service  svifiScient  to  preserve  it 
against  infiatlon  and  obsolescence;  and 

7.  Whereas  It  Is  an  economic  truism  that 
operating  capital  and  plant  capital  must  be 
expanded  prop>ortlonately  to  expanded  func- 
tions; and 

8.  Whereas  patients  covered  by  Medicare 
are  absorbing  facilities  needed  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  at  a  steadily  in- 
creasing amount  for  communities  to  expand 
hospital  facilities;  and 

9.  Whereas  Medicare  will  cost  the  Volim- 
tary  Hospital  System  millions  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  the  premature  and  inadequate  ap- 
plication of  the  R.C.C.  (ratio  of  charges  to 
cost)  method  without  allowing  hospitals  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  convert  to  a 
cost  related  charge  system,  and  which  will 
incur  a  loss  In  capital  which  hospitals  can- 
not afford;  and 

10.  Whereas  Medicare  has  added  to  the 
cost  of  operation  of  hospitals  by  requiring 
multi-part  forms  Instead  of  simplified  re- 
ports which  are  technically  acceptable,  and 
In  developing  the  most  complicated  account- 
ing and  reimbursement  formulae  ever  de- 
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vised  by  a  purchaser  of  hospital  care  (with 
particular  emphasis  on  Part  B  benefits) ;  and 

11.  Whereas  the  continuance  of  high  qual- 
ity and  eflBclent  care  Is  threatened  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Voluntary  Hospital  Sys- 
tem is  In  Jeopardy;  and 

12.  Whereas  the  A.P.H.A.  recognizes  the 
diligence  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  the  difficulties  they  have  encoun- 
tered In  attempting  to  obtain  changes  in  the 
Medicare  reimbursement  formula:  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Besoired,  That: 

1.  The  AJ.H.A.  protests  the  costly  and 
cumbersome  methods  Imposed  on  hospitals 
In  submitting  bills  for  service;   and 

2.  The  A.P.H.A.  expresses  opposition  to  the 
complicated  and  untenable  formula  of  re- 
imbursement for  Part  B  services;   and 

3.  The  A.P.H.A.  protests  the  unfairness  of 
the  Medicare  reimbursement  formula  with 
particular  reference  to  the  2%  allowance  for 
costs  not  Included  in  reimbursable  expenses, 
and  expresses  alarm  because  of  the  economic 
deterioration  It  Is  causing  to  hospitals  all 
over  the  United  States;  and 

4.  The  A.P.H.A.  protests  the  apparent  un- 
willingness of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
deficiencies  In  the  Medicare  formula  or  to 
the  consequences  of  these  deficiencies  as  they 
pertain  to : 

a.  Replacement  value  depreciation, 

b.  Obsolescence  losses, 

c.  The  community-wide  load  of  charity 
and  bad  debts, 

d.  The  encimibered  Income  required  to 
maintain  necessary  levels  of  operating  cash. 
Inventories,  and  accounts  receivable, 

e.  Principal  payments  on  loans  for  facili- 
ties expansion. 

f.  Principal  payments  on  loans  for  mod- 
ernization or  extensive  rehabilitation, 

g.  Principal  payments  on  cost  reducing 
Investments  which  can  be  paid  for  from  re- 
ductions In  expense, 

h.  Principal  payments  on  loans  for  pro- 
viding operating  capital, 

1.  Principal  payment  on  Indebtedness  as 
noted  previously,  whether  It  Involves  exist- 
ing or  future  capital  obligations. 

Until  effective  methods  can  be  agreed  upon 
to  measure  the  full  costs  of  providing  hos- 
pital care,  the  A.P.HJV.  maintains  that  In- 
creasing the  present  2%  allowance  to  7% 
would  provide  a  modest  and  minimally  ac- 
ceptable substitute. 

5.  AP.H.A.  recognizes  the  obligation  of 
voluntary  hospitals  to  all  age  groups,  and 
firmly  believes  that  hospitals  cannot  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  with  a  contractual  agree- 
ment for  reimbursement  at  less  than  full 
economic  cost  for  Medicare  patients;  and 

6.  The  AP.H.A.  observes  that  the  Volun- 
tary Hospital  System  and  the  Private  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  have  Jointly  contributed  to 
an  outstanding  and  generally  excellent 
health  system,  maintains  that  the  system 
can  Improve  along  with  medical  and  tech- 
nological progress,  and  can  expand  to  meet 
many  unfulfilled  needs  In  accordance  with 
local  and  regional  hospital  plans  providing 
that  under-financing  Is  eliminated  as  a  bar- 
rier; and 

7.  The  AP.H.A.  will  publicize  Its  position 
on  the  rejection  of  the  present  Medicare  re- 
imbursement formula,  and  will  do  every- 
thing within  Its  power  to  seek  adequate  and 
equitable  payment,  and  will  actively  seek  the 
support  of  others  to  attain  this  objective. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Jan- 
uary 24,  1967. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  President  Johnson  has 
called  for  an  extension  of  the  Commu- 


nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  in  his 
message  today  on  education  and  health. 

Our  communities  needed  Federal  help 
in  1963,  when  the  law  was  first  enacted, 
and  they  need  it  now.  Under  this  act. 
we  will  have  assisted  States  and  commu- 
nities in  providing  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  44  million  Americans  by  the  end 
of  1967. 

If  the  act  is  extended — and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  grant  President  Johnson's 
request — we  can  expect  135  million  peo- 
ple to  benefit  in  the  coming  5  years. 

The  people  In  our  States  and  local 
communities  have  been  willing  to  put 
their  money  and  manpower  into  combat- 
ing and  treating  mental  Illness.  The 
Federal  funds  provided  under  this  act 
have  brought  rich  returns  in  cooperation 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  Maryland,  Federal  grants  totaling 
$758,000  to  local  communities  are  aiding 
construction  of  mental  health  facilities 
at  Prince  Georges  General  Hospital  in 
Cheverly,  and  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Sil- 
ver Spririg;  and  providing  staffing  funds 
for  the  inner-city  community  mental 
health  center  in  Baltimore.  The  Mary- 
land Department  of  Mental  Health  re- 
ceived $99,600  in  fiscal  1967  for  staflBng, 
in  order  to  develop  such  services  as  alco- 
holism outpatient  clinics  and  local  men- 
tal health  day  centers  to  enable  those 
who  need  treatment  to  get  it  while  living 
at  home  with  their  families.  Federal 
funds  have  also  supplemented  in-service 
training  programs  at  all  Maryland  State 
hospitals  and  aided  many  State  hospitals 
in  improvement  programs.  And  feder- 
ally financed  mental  health  research 
projects  are  developing  new  knowledge 
in  subjects  such  as  group  therapy  and 
psychopharmacology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

For  the  patients  themselves — whether 
they  are  emotionally  disturbed  children 
or  elderly  persons  suffering  the  mental 
diseases  of  old  age — our  efforts  to  de- 
velop services  in  the  communities  mean 
an  end  to  isolation  in  a  distant  hospital, 
removed  from  family  and  familiar  sur- 
roimdings. 

It  is  reassuring  that  President  Johnson 
has  recognized  the  accomplishments  of 
this  program  and  the  need  to  continue 
such  a  promising  begiiming. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  supported  the 
development  of  educational  television 
for  almost  5  years.  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  operating  stations.  The  time  has 
now  come,  however,  as  the  President  has 
made  abundantly  clear  in  his  education 
message,  for  us  to  move  dramatically  in 
the  direction  of  not  only  more  educa- 
tional television  facilities,  but  also  higher 
quality  educational  television  program- 
ing and  services. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  magnifi- 
cent plan  which  is  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing every  facet  of  educational  television. 
The  added  funds  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  purchase  of  equipment  will 
bring  us  measurably  closer  to  our  goal 
of  a  high-power  color  signal  for  90  per- 
cent of  our  population. 


The  proposal  to  establish  a  public  cor- 
poration is  imaginative  and,  in  time,  will 
lead  to  a  remarkable  upgrading  of  educa- 
tional television  programing.  The  con- 
cept of  the  public  corporation  has  the 
added  advantages  of  enabling  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  quality 
while  simultaneously  leaving  the  deci- 
sions for  program  content  in  the  hands 
of  local  stations,  where  they  rightfully 
belong. 

Not  only  will  the  proposed  public  cor- 
poration stimulate  the  production  of  high 
quality  programs,  it  will  also  encourage 
the  training  of  highly  qualified  persons 
to  work  in  educational  television.  If 
educational  television  is  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  programs  produced 
by  commercial  stations,  it  will  require 
greater  numbers  of  creative  and  skilled 
personnel.  The  President's  proposal 
will  take  a  large  step  toward  recruiting 
and  training  such  people. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  television 
programing  and  the  stimulation  and 
upgrading  of  recruitment  and  training, 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  public 
television  corporation  will  attract  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  a  wide  range  of 
philanthropic  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions and,  thus,  will  enable  educational 
television  at  last  to  acquire  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  financial  aid  it  has  need- 
ed for  so  long. 

Though  not  calling  for  a  large  outlay 
of  funds,  I  think  it  is,  nevertheless,  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  also  asks  for  an  exten- 
sive study  of  television  as  it  is  used  in 
instructional  settings.  If  we  are  to  meet 
adequately  the  pressing  problems  of  both 
the  pupil  population  explosion  and  the 
knowledge  explosion,  it  may  well  be  that 
Instructional  television  is  our  answer. 
Thus,  it  Is  vitally  important  that  we  take 
the  time  and  money  today  and  Invest 
it  in  planning  for  the  optimum  use  of 
Instructional  television  for  tomorrow. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  President's 
proposal  will  enable  educational  radio  at 
last  to  come  in  for  Its  share  of  support 
and  encouragement.  The  events  of  the 
television  era,  as  remarkable  as  they  are, 
have  amply  demonstrated  that  radio  yet 
can  play  a  vital  function.  It  is  time  we 
planned  to  use  it  well,  and  to  capitalize 
upon  its  unique  benefits. 

Television  and  radio  are  remarkable 
examples  of  modem  technology  at  its 
best.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
we  must  begin  to  adapt  the  benefits  of 
this  technology  to  education.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  President's  proposals 
will  be  a  dramatic  step  in  this  direction. 

DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

I  also  commend  the  President  for 
his  recommendation  for  a  new  center  to 
study  and  improve  our  methods  for  the 
delivery  of  medical  care. 

All  of  us,  I  know,  have  been  heartened 
and  delighted  by  the  tremendous  accom- 
plishments of  our  medical  scientists.  We 
have  read  with  excitement  about  their 
new  discoveries — new  surgical  opera- 
tions, new  diagnostic  methods,  new  drugs 
to  cure  Infections,  new  vitamins  and  hor- 
mones, new  agents  to  control  mental 
disease. 
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It  is  true,  our  physicians  tell|  us,  that 
today  we  possess  the  knowledge  which 
can  prevent  or  cure  a  host  o|  age-old 
diseases.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  the 
knowledge  which  can  bring  better  health 
and  added  years  of  productivity  to  most 
Americans. 

But  it  is  also  true — as  we  hiave  seen 
too  often  with  our  own  eyes — ^hat  this 
lifesaving  knowledge  is  not  k-eachlng 
millions  of  our  people.  | 

Too  many  children,  this  year,  are  being 
crippled  by  forms  of  heart  disease  which 
we  know  how  to  prevent. 

Too  many  women,  this  year,  are  dying 
from  forms  of  cancer  which  we  know 
how  to  detect  and  how  to  conjtrol. 

Too  many  people,  this  year,  aije  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  diseases  wjhich  we 
know  how  to  cure. 

It  is  tragic  when  any  child  or  any 
adult  suffers  or  dies  from  a]  disease 
against  which  our  physicians  ap-e  help- 
less. But  it  is  infinitely  more  tragic, 
and,  totally  unpardonable,  when  any  in- 
dividual suffers  from  an  ailmeht  when 
an  effective  treatment  is  known!  but  not 
applied. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  ouij  limited 
supply  of  skilled  health  professionals — 
doctors  and  dentists  and  nurses— waste 
their  precious  time  doing  routine  jobs 
which  less  skilled  assistants  can  do 
equally  well.  ' 

We  can  no  longer  squander  the  time 
of  our  health  workers  by  having  them 
perform  tasks  which  can  be  handled  as 
well  or  even  better  by  electronic  devices. 

We  can  no  longer  dissipate  our  support 
for  health  facilities  in  building  i|ew  hos- 
pitals and  new  nursing  homes  ind  new 
clinics  according  to  the  styles  th|it  might 
have  been  good  enough  for  the  ld20's  and 
the  1930's,  but  which  are  not  good  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  1970's  and  the 
1980's. 

We  can  no  longer  let  outmoded  meth- 
ods of  health  financing  block  patients 
from  getting  the  care,  the  highl  quality 
care,  they  need,  where  they  nee^  it,  and 
when  they  need  it.  j 

Unless  we  can  develop  the  itiproved 
methods  to  provide  the  requisitfe  appli- 
cation of  our  available  knowledge,  we  will 
have  wasted  the  tremendous  In^fetment 
we  have  already  made  in  dollars  and  in 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  our  scientists. 

We  cannot  waste  this  investment.  We 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  escape.  We 
cannot  avoid  this  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  fellow  members  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  creation  ctf  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Servifces  Re- 
search to  improve  the  health  of  all  Amer- 
icans. ' 


FISHERIES,     MARITIME     FACjlIJTA- 
TION  AND  CUSTOMS  TRESTLES 

Mr.  LAUCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  on  the  Executive  Calendar'  of  the 
Senate  the  following  treaties: 

Executive  H.  89th  Congress, ,  second 
session,  Ebcploratlon  of  the  Sea  (fonven- 
tlon. 

Executive  T,  89th  Congress,  second 
session.  Notes  amending  the  Corivention 
on  Great  L^kes  Fisheries. 

Executive   U.   89th   Congress, 
session,  International  Convention : 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas. 


second 
for  the 


Executive  Q,  89th  Congress,  second 
session,  Convention  of  Mar  del  Plata  on 
Facilitation  of  International  Waterbome 
Transport?  tlon. 

ETxecutive  R.  89th  Congress,  second 
session.  Convention  on  Facilitation  of 
International  Maritime  Traffic. 

Executive  K,  89th  Congress,  second 
session.  Customs  Convention  on  the 
Temporary  Importation  of  Professional 
Equipment. 

Executive  L,  89th  Congress,  second 
session,  Customis  Convention  on  the  ATA 
Camet  for  the  Temporary  Admission  of 
Goods. 

Executive  M.  89th  Congress  second 
session.  Customs  Convention  Regarding 
ECS  Carnets  for  Commercial  Samples. 

Executive  J,  89th  Congress,  second 
session.  Customs  Convention  on  Con- 
tainers. 

Executive  N,  89th  Congress,  second 
session.  Customs  Convention  on  the 
International  Transport  of  Goods  Under 
Cover  of  TIR  Carnets. 

Since  the  majority  leader  plans  to  call 
up  these  treaties  for  a  vote  tomorrow,  I 
thought  It  might  be  helpful  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  explanatory  statements 
available  before  they  are  considered. 

FISHERIES    TREATIES 

The  first  group  of  treaties  before  the 
Senate  includes  the  three  fishery  Items 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  calendar:  The 
Convention  for  the  International  Coun- 
cil for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea  (Ex. 
H.,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.^ ;  the  notes 
amending  the  Convention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  (Ex.  T.,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) ;  and  the  Atlantic  Tuna  Conven- 
tion (Ex.  U.,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

They  all  have  the  same  basic  aim  of 
conserving  the  living  resources  of  the 
seas.  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  commissions  which 
study  these  resources  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies  recommended  conservation 
measures  to  the  participating  countries. 

The  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  is  concerned  with 
fishery  resources  in  the  Atlantic  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  Northeastern 
Atlantic.  It  was  established  in  1902  and 
the  United  States  was  briefiy  a  member 
of  It  before  World  War  I.  It  is  now 
getting  its  first  formal  constitution  and 
the  administration  thinks  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  United  States  be  a  party  to 
it  again  because  of  its  broadening  scope, 
the  Important  and  growing  fisheries  and 
oceanographic  programs  of  our  country 
and  the  fact  that  this  Council  works 
closely  with  other  organizations  of  which 
we  are  a  member. 

The  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion obviously  is  concerned  with  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  rather  minor  amend- 
ment to  the  original  convention  ap- 
proved in  1955  is  before  the  Committee, 
enlarging  the  Commission  from  six  to 
eight  members,  with  three  Instead  of 
four  appointed  from  each  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  enlargement 
is  to  give  representation  to  the  Eastern 
Great  Lakes  States,  since  the  Commis- 
sion until  recently  had  been  mostly  con- 
cerned with  the  sea  lamprey  problem  in 
the  Western  Great  Lakes  and  represen- 
tation on  the  Commission  was  drawn 
from  the  States  bordering  those  lakes. 


The  Atlantic  Tuna  Convention  con- 
cerns tuna  and  timalike  fish  in  the 
whole  Atlantic.  Is  Is  very  closely  pat- 
terned on  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Convention  of  1949  which  deals 
with  cod,  haddock,  flounder,  and  the  like. 
Like  it,  It  provides  for  a  commission  to 
study  the  tuna  and  formulate  conserva- 
tion measures  to  be  recommended  to  the 
participating  countries.  None  of  these 
recommendations  will  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  if  we  disapprove  of  them. 
The  exploitation  of  tuna  in  the  Atlantic 
has  been  on  a  rapid  increase  and  in 
the  eyes  of  United  States  and  other  fish- 
ery experts  the  time  Is  at  hand  to  pre- 
pare conservation  measures. 

My  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
these  fishery  matters  on  February  7  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  absolutely  no 
opposition  to  these  treaties.  In  fact,  on 
the  Tuna  Convention  we  had  two  specific 
endorsements  from  the  Tima  Research 
Foundation  and  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association. 

Conservation  Is  certainly  in  the  high- 
est U.S.  tradition  and  for  that  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  these  treaties. 

MARITIME     FACILITATION     CONVENTIONS 

The  two  conventions  in  the  next 
group — Nos.  4  and  5  on  the  Executive 
Calendar — the  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion on  Facilitation  of  International 
Waterbome  Transportation — Executive 
Q,  89th  Congress,  second  session — and 
the  Convention  on  Facilitation  of  Inter- 
national Maritime  Traffic — Executive  R, 
89th  Congress,  second  session— deal  with 
paperwork  for  ships  on  international 
voyages.  Their  common  aim  is  to  re- 
duce and  standardize  the  number  of 
papers,  the  entries  on  these  papers,  and 
the  number  of  copies,  that  ships  have 
to  leave  with  authorities  at  ports  upon 
entering  and  leaving. 

The  two  conventions  follow  the  pat- 
tern established  by  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization— ICAO— for 
airplanes  In  International  flights,  which 
makes  possible  their  rapid  processing 
through  international  airports.  These 
treaties  are  expected  to  speed  up  ships 
on  International  voyages  and  thereby 
reduce  the  costs  to  shipowners,  traveler.^!, 
and  the  shippers  of  goods. 

The  conventions  themselves  pledge  the 
parties  to  adopt  all  appropriate  measures 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  International 
maritime  traffic  and  to  cooperate  in  se- 
curing the  highest  practicable  degree  of 
imlformity  In  formalities,  documentary 
requirements,  and  procedures  in  relation 
to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels. 
The  annexes  to  the  conventions  list  the 
eight  basic  papers  which  may  be  required 
by  port-of-entiT  officials;  namely,  gen- 
eral declaration,  cargo  manifest,  ship's 
stores  declaration,  crew's  effects  declara- 
tion, crew  list,  passenger  list,  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  mail  document, 
and  the  maritime  declaration  of  health. 
The  type  of  information  and  number  of 
entries  for  each  of  these  pieces  of  papers 
is  further  spelled  out  in  detail. 

I  might  add  that  the  annexes  of  the 
conventions  are  not  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  presently  there 
exist  differences  between  the  standards 
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and  recommended  practices  contained  In 
them  and  U.S.  laws  and  regulations, 
these  differences  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
administering  authorities  of  the  conven- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  exist  imtil 
such  time  as  our  administration  decides 
to  eliminate  them  by  asking  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation.  If  such  is 
necessary. 

The  hearing,  by  my  subcommittee,  on 
February  7  brought  out  only  favorable 
testimony  by  executive  branch  officials. 
To  their  knowledge,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  these  conventions.  The  subcom- 
mittee itself  received  letters  urging 
approval  from  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Maritime  Conunlttee,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  and  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  hearing  I  wondered  why  we 
need  two  separate  conventions  which 
are  so  very  much  alike.  It  appears  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States — 
OAS — became  active  in  this  field  first 
and  drafted  the  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion. Then  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization — 
IMCO — became  interested  and  drafted 
the  international  one.  The  State  De- 
partment recommends  approval  of  both, 
so  that  the  simplified  standards  will  have 
the  widest  possible  application. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  these  treaties. 

CTJSTOMS  CONVENTIONS 

This  last  group  of  treaties  before  the 
senate — Calendars  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10 — are  also  designed  to  assist  our  Inter- 
national commerce.  As  the  President 
states  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  our 
accession  to  them  "will  aid  the  Amer- 
ican export  drive." 

Briefly,  they  deal  with  or  are  related 
to  the  temporary  Importation  of  certain 
equipment  and  the  papers,  or  so-called 
carnets.  which  cover  these  importa- 
tions. The  first  treaty  In  this  group — 
the  Customs  Convention  on  the  Tem- 
poraiy  Importation  of  Professional 
Equipment — Executive  K,  89th  Congress, 
second  session — provides  for  tempo- 
rary— about  6  months — duty-free  entry 
of  all  kinds  of  professional  equipment, 
TV  cameras,  and  so  forth.  An  instance 
where  this  would  be  useful  is  the  case  of 
an  American  broadcasting  company 
sending  a  crew  to  Europe  to  cover  an 
Important  event.  The  second  treaty — 
the  Customs  Convention  on  the  ATA 
Garnet  for  the  Temporary  Admission  of 
Goods — Executive  L,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session — provides  for  the  issuance  of 
a  document,  which  the  U.S.  Council 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  agreed  to  do,  to  cover  this 
temporary  importation  so  that  bonds  do 
not  have  to  be  posted  for  this  equipment. 

The  third  treaty — Customs  Convention 
Regarding  ECS  Carnets  for  Commercial 
Samples — E^xecutlve  M,  89th  Congress, 
second  session — does  the  same  for  com- 
mercial samples  covered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  To  Facilitate  the  Im- 
portation of  Commercial  Samples  and 
Advertising  Material  which  we  approved 
in  1956.  Again,  the  U.S.  Council  of  the 
International   Chamber  will  Issue   the 


camet  to  make  posting  of  bonds  \m- 
necessary. 

Under  both  of  these  conventions  the 
U.S.  Council  will  be  responsible  for  pay- 
ing the  duty  that  would  otherwise  be 
due,  if  the  items  covered  do  not  leave 
the  country  within  the  proper  temporary 
period. 

The  fourth  convention — the  Customs 
Convention  on  Containers — Executive  J, 
89th  Congress,  second  session — provides 
for  duty-free  temporary  entry  of  those 
big  containers,  like  lift  vans  and  movable 
tanks,  which  are  being  used  increasingly 
In  International  trade.  They  must  be  of 
permanent  construction,  so  they  ctin  be 
used  repeatedly  and  must  meet  other 
standards. 

The  last  convention — Customs  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Transport 
of  Goods  under  the  cover  of  TIR  car- 
nets — Executive  N,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
only  session — concerns  the  contents  of 
these  containers  when  they  are  moved  by 
road  and  spells  out  a  system  of  documen- 
tation that  will  provide  for  inspection 
and  payment  of  duties  only  at  the  final 
point  of  destination  and  not  at  each  bor- 
der crossing.  In  an  area  like  Europe,  the 
advantages  of  this  camet  system  are  ob- 
vious. 

The  common  aim  of  all  these  treaties 
is  to  make  it  easier  for  our  citizens  to  do 
business  abroad  and  vice  versa.  The 
fact  that  the  American  business  com- 
munity has  a  deep  Interest  in  these  trea- 
ties Is  attested  by  the  large  volume  of 
favorable  mall  that  the  committee  has 
received  on  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  member,  has  urged  approval 
In  particular  of  the  container  conven- 
tion. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  these 
treaties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  these  treaties. 


YOUTH   AND   THE   CHALLENGE   OF 
OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  delivered 
the  Senior  Week  address  at  Vlllanova 
University,  one  of  the  great  imiversitles 
of  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Percy's  theme  was  "Youth 
and  the  Challenge  of  Our  Cities,"  and 
his  remarks  were  aimed  at  inspiring 
today's  young  people  to  Involve  them- 
selves in  urban  problems,  as  career 
urban  administrators  and  managers,  as 
volunteers,  and  as  the  futxire  shapers  of 
the  urban  policies  of  our  two  political 
parties. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  two 
of  Philadelphia's  outstanding  efforts 
to  improve  life  for  urban  people:  The 
Reverend  Leon  Sullivan's  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  and  the  Lam- 
bert Street  Home  Ownership  project 
sponsored  by  the  Interfaith  Interracial 
Council  of  the  Clergy,  both  of  which  he 
commends  in  his  speech. 

I  commend  Senator  Percy's  remarks, 
especially  to  yoimg  people,  upon  whom 
will  fall  the  task  of  putting  Into  practice 


so  many  of  the  plans  conceived  today 
for  Imrovlng  our  cities  and  creating 
better  lives  for  their  people.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Percy's 
Vlllanova  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YOtrXH    AND    THE    CHALLENGE    OF    OUB    CITIES 

(Senior  Week  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Cbaslxs 
H.  Percy,  Republican  of  Hlinois,  at  Villa- 
nova  Universtty,  Vlllanova,  Pa.,  Feb.  14, 
1967) 

Professor  Charles  Abratns,  perhaps  the 
dean  of  America's  urban  scholars,  has  said: 

"In  our  own  era,  the  world's  cities  are  wit- 
nessing their  greatest  surge  in  man's  history. 
Everywhere,  hordes  of  people  are  leaving  the 
hinterlands  in  quest  of  the  city's  opportuni- 
ties .  .  .  Our  civilization  is  becoming  urban, 
and  the  advance  into  cities  is  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  social  phenomena  of  our 
time.    The  city  has  become  the  frontier." 

Yes,  today  the  city  is  the  frontier.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  far  different  kind  of  frontier 
that  William  Penn  found  here  in  Delaware 
County  nearly  300  years  ago.  But  like  the 
great  American  frontier  of  the  18th  and 
19th  Centuries,  today's  urban  frontier  is 
fraught  with  challenge  and  risk — and  oppor- 
tunity. 

Daniel  Boone  and  Jim  Brldger  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  urban  pioneer  of  1967.  At 
least  they  pushed  ahead  into  unspoUed  wil- 
derness, where  streams  ran  clear  and  cold, 
and  the  plow  turned  the  rich  black  dirt  three 
and  four  feet  thick  across  the  prairies. 

By  contrast,  the  urban  pioneer  confronts 
a  depressing  scene. 

Traffic  clogs  our  streets. 

The  smoke  and  soot  and  smells  of  our  in- 
dustrial society  pollute  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  sludgy 
cesspools  of  raw  sewage  and  Industrial  waste. 

Our  urban  green  space  has  given  way  to 
the  axe  and  grader,  leaving  only  treeless  con- 
crete prairies  for  the  playgrounds  of  our 
children. 

Once  stately  and  respectable  buildings  de- 
cay, first  slowly,  then  rapidly,  into  wretched 
slums. 

And  compounded  with  these  physical 
problems  of  the  declining  central  city  are 
the  far  more  tragic  and  baffling  problems  of 
wasted  human  beings — poverty,  unemploy- 
ment. Juvenile  delinquency,  vice,  disease,  vio- 
lence, and,  perhaps  most  distressing  of  all 
because  it  is  the  hardest  to  combat,  the  feel- 
ing of  alienation  and  despair  that  inhibit 
the  slvmi  dweller  from  striving  to  Improve 
himself  and  his  environment. 

The  key  question  of  our  day  is  this:  how 
can  we  make  our  cities  truly  a  place  for 
man — not  just  a  location  at  which  he  exists, 
but  a  psychologically  and  emotionally  satis- 
fying habitat  in  which  he  may  grow  to  his 
full  potential? 

Some  answers  to  that  question  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the  recent  but  growing 
dlalogrue  of  concern  ov°r  the  crisis  of  our 
cities  and  their  people.  I  want  to  discuss  a 
few  of  them  this  evening.  But  first  I  would 
impress  upon  you  that  even  if  my  generation 
begins  to  discern  a  vaUd  approach  to  revital- 
izing urban  life  in  America,  it  is  your  gen- 
eration upon  whom  will  largely  fall  the  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  plans  Into  full  prac- 
tice. 

What  shape  the  American  city  will  take  de- 
pends on  your  response;  on  your  readiness  to 
meet  challenges  more  complex  and  intrac- 
table— and  certainly  more  subtle — than  the 
challenge  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

The  problems  of  the  slum — both  physical 
and  psychological — are  not  the  only  problems 
of  urban  America  today.  But  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  problems — and  to  the 
part  you  can  play  even  now  in  overcoming 
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them — because  of  the  pressing  ne*!  to  sal- 
vage tbe  mllUons  of  today's  slunlsdweUers 
from  conUnued  lives  of  squalor,  flejectlon, 
and  despair.  i 

First,  Ironically,  the  problems  of  [the  slum 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  well-lnkentloned 
efforts  of  government  Itself.  i 

Thus  urban  renewal,  aimed  at  replacing 
sliims  with  decent  housing  and  tiaxpaylng 
commercial  buildings,  has  had  the  con- 
comitant effect  of  uprooting  the  boor,  de- 
stroying established  neighborhoods, [and  pro- 
ducing new  slums,  even  as  moderri  middle- 
Income  apartments  and  shopping  centers 
took  the  place  of  the  old. 

Public  housing,  once  so  enthuiiastlcally 
advocated  as  the  answer  to  the  lo'ir-lncome 
housing  problem  by  the  professors  and  plan- 
ners, has  fallen  far  short  of  their  expecta- 
tions. Though  the  great  public,  housing 
hlghrlses  which  line  South  State  Btreet  in 
Chicago  are  structurally  sound,  an^  though 
they  have  fewer  rats  than  the  slums  they 
replau:ed,  human  dignity  and  decency  In  them 
Is  commonly  far  lower  than  In  the  older  slum 
neighborhoods  that  they  replaced. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  Idea  that  gov- 
ernment action  was  the  answer  wa^  accom- 
panied by  a  disinterest  In  the  potential  con- 
tributions that  private  enterprise  anjd  the  In- 
dependent, non-profit  sector  couldjmake  to 
Improving  our  declining  central  city  areas. 
But  today  the  revltaUzatlon  of  the  ilums  re- 
quires that  these  enormous  resoiirces  be 
brought  to  bear  on  their  many-faceted 
problems. 

Mere  Up  service  to  private  enterprise  is  not 
enough.  Our  national  policy  mu^  be  re- 
oriented to  generate  the  maximum  I  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector — buslne^,  labor, 
the  professions,  the  universities,  the  non- 
profit associations — In  creating  neir  oppor- 
tunities for  today's  slums  and  sluie  people. 
The  role  of  government  shoxild  beglti  to  em- 
phasize reinforcement  and  guarantee,  rather 
than  execution  and  control. 

Second,  through  the  myriad  Federal-aid 
programs  for  central  city  housing  funs  the 
unhappy  theme  of  dependence. 

The  pubUc  housing  dweller  Is  at  ttie  mercy 
of  the  housing  authority. 

The  below-market  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  available  only  for  rental  projecte, 
not  ownership  projects.  ; 

The  new  mortgage  Insurance  program  en- 
acted last  year  to  promote  urban  hopie  own- 
ership has  been  deliberately  blocked  by  ad- 
ministrative action  in  Washington. 

The  rent  subsidy  plan,  heralded  last  year 
as  such  an  advance,  makes  the  clt^  dweller 
doubly  dependent — once  ui>on  the  landlord, 
and  once  upon  the  government.        . 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  home 
ownership  in  much  of  urban  America  Is  to- 
day rapidly  becoming  the  preserva  of  the 
well-to-do — or  at  least  the  well-tojdo  who 
haven't  fled  to  the  more  congenial  suburbs. 

To  those  who  might  profit  by  it  niwt — the 
low-Income  families  confined  to  pub|lc  hous- 
ing and  slum  tenements — It  Is  not  flt\rallable. 
For  more  than  anyone  else,  the  ppor  man 
yearns  for  and  needs  the  roots,  the  Security, 
the  Identity  that  are  so  much  more  (Xjmmon 
among  his  more  affluent  fellows.  i 

For  a  man  who  owns  his  own  bpme  ac- 
quires with  It  a  new  sense  of  dlgalty  and 
self-esteem.  The  ancient  adage  that  "a 
man's  home  Is  his  castle"  reflects  tihe  ven- 
erated values  of  home  ownership. 

The  home  owner  begins  to  take  |>rlde  in 
what  Is  his  own.  and  pride  In  consertlng  and 
Improving  It  for  his  children.  He  becomes 
a  more  steadfast  and  concerned  citizen  of 
his  community.  The  act  of  becoming  a  home 
owner,  of  realizing  its  Implications  ^nd  op- 
portunities, transforms  him.  It  gives  him 
roots,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  true  |take  In 
his  community  and  Its  well-being.   , 

The  overriding  Imperative  in  the  Ration's 
war  against  slums  Is  devising  a  way  of  making 
the  values  of  ownership— particularly  home 
ownership — available  to  families  wl^o  pres- 
ently cannot  share  them. 


I  do  not  pretend  this  will  be  easy.  But 
I  do  maintain  that  it  is  time  we  got  to  work 
at  It. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  slum  problem 
Is  the  historic  separation  of  the  people  re- 
spwnslble  for  housing  and  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  education,  training,  social  serv- 
ices, and  welfare. 

On  one  hand  are  the  housers.  They  think 
in  terms  of  bricks  and  mortar,  contracts  and 
balance  sheets,  bulldozers  and  credit  ratings. 
On  the  other  hand  are  the  welfarists. 
They  think  In  terms  of  warm  clothing,  job 
finding,  day  care,  case  work,  and  child  tutor- 
ing— ^the  human  problems  of  low-Income 
neighborhoods. 

Both  of  these  groups  have  the  Improve- 
ment of  slum  life  at  heart.  But  each  view 
Is  obviously  Incomplete.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  bridge  between  them  has  been  fragile 
and  precarious  at  best.  Thus,  housing  de- 
velopment programs  all  too  frequently  ignore 
human  values,  and  the  anti-poverty,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  programs  all  too  often  fall 
to  combat  the  depressing  effect  of  the  urban 
environment. 

No  program  for  helping  slum  people  and 
rebuilding  urban  slums  can  succeed  if  It 
focuses  exclusively  on  housing,  or  on  Jobs; 
or  on  training,  or  on  education,  or  on  wel- 
fare, or  on  any  one  other  single  problem. 
They  are  all  woven  together  and  will  have 
to  be  overcome  together. 

A  fourth  aspect  of  the  slum  problem  Is  the 
widespread  attitude  that  ixx)r  people  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  Into  the  act  except  as 
recipients — props  and  not  actors  on  the  stage 
of  life. 

That  attitude  Is  widely  held  by  a  whole 
array  of  skeptics.  Many  reasons  can  be  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  it.  The  simple — and  to 
me  compelling — reply  Is  this:  that  unless 
slum  dwellers  can  be  encouraged  to  Involve 
themselves  In  self-help  programs  that  prove 
to  them  that  what  they  do  can  make  a  dif- 
ference, the  chances  for  getting  them  out  of 
perpetual  dependence  and  moving  up  the 
l£ulder  to  economic  security,  self-reliance  and 
dignity  are  small  Indeed. 

This,  too,  may  be  a  heartbreaking  task;  for 
there  Is  a  maddening  inertia  among  the 
downtrodden  poor  that  resists  the  most  con- 
certed efforts  to  generate  their  Involvement 
and  action.  But  the  fact  that  It  Is  dlffloult  Is 
a  poor  excuse  for  not  trying. 

Now  around  those  four  principles — private 
sector  Involvement,  home  ownership  for  low- 
er-income families,  a  coordinated  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  whole  range  of  slum  prob- 
lems, and  a  new  emphasis  on  self  help  and 
personal  Involvement  of  the  poor — I  believe 
a  progressive  program  for  revitalizing  our 
cities  can  be  based. 

On  these  principles  I  have  tried  to  devise 
a  concrete  plan.  It  Is  ambitious  In  Its  scope 
and  pioneering  In  some  of  its  particulars.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  Is  the  last  word  on 
anything.    But  It  Is  a  beginning. 

I  would  charter  a  new,  private,  non-profit 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  to 
serve  three  of  the  essential  functions  of  re- 
building present  declining  areas. 

The  Foundation  would  have  a  Loan  Fund, 
financed  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt,  govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds  to  private  Investors 
or  to  goverrmient.  From  it  loans  would  be 
made  to  local  non-profit  associations  con- 
ducting housing  rehabilitation  programs. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  Foundation  loan, 
the  local  group  would  buy  up  sound  but  run- 
down buildings,  contract  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion, and  sell  them  to  neighborhood  residents 
who  have  demonstrated  their  readiness  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  home  owner- 
ship. 

The  Foundation  would  also  aid  the  local 
association  In  arranging  sup]>ortlng  programs 
to  help  potential  home  owners  secure  basic 
education  and  job  training,  find  a  Job,  move 
up  on  that  Job,  learn  to  handle  the  respon- 
BlbUltles  of  home  ownership — credit  buying 
and  money  management  in  particvilar — and 
generally  begin  to  take  part  in  activities  that 


help  to  build  a  genuine  community — out  of 
what  was  formerly  an  aggregation  of  Isolated 
individuals. 

To  ensure  that  the  loan  money  was  used 
wisely  and  well — and  as  a  prerequisite  for 
It — the  National  Foundation  would  provide 
the  local  group  with  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  In  program  planning  and  manage- 
ment.  Here,  If  any  one  provision  can  be  so 
labelled,  is  the  key  provision  of  my  home 
ownership  plan. 

For  the  crucial  element  in  making  a  local 
community  development  project  work — es- 
pecially if  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  and 
the  making  of  real  estate  transactions  are 
involved — Is  the  competent  administrator. 
There  are  few  commodities  in  such  scarce 
supply. 

The  project  administrator  cannot  Just  be 
a  specialist  in  housing  finance. 

He  cannot  Just  be  knowledgeable  about 
construction  techniques. 

He  cannot  just  have  a  rapport  with  low- 
Income  slum  families. 

He  cannot  just  have  contacts  with  reli- 
gious, business,  union,  and  civic  leaders  and 
local,  state  and  Federal  government  agencies. 
He  must  be  all  those  things  and  more. 
A  staggering  task?    Yes,  but  an  exciting 
task  too. 
A  task  fit  for  pioneers. 
A  task  fit  for  young  people  like  you. 
For  this  task  demands  as  well  as  ordinary 
competence  the  qualities  so  characteristic  of 
youth — idealism,  dedication,  driving  energy, 
motivation  to  achieve. 

No  pioneer  marching  westward  toward 
Cumberland  Gap  ever  confronted  such  a  baf- 
fling challenge.  Ard  none  of  you  tonight 
are  likely  to  have  bich  a  sparkling  oppor- 
txmlty  to  grow  and  build  and  achieve — and 
learn  to  overcome  reverses  along  the  way. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  you  can 
begin. 

You  can  explore  a  career  in  the  urban  de- 
velopment field.  In  the  last  few  years  a 
growing  number  of  universities  have  created 
departments  or  centers  of  tirban  studies. 
The  Federal  Government  has  available  a 
limited  number  of  Fellowships  for  City  Plan- 
ning and  Urban  Development.  That  number 
should  be  Increased,  and  I  wUl  propose  a 
doubled  appropriation  to  one  million  dollars 
annually  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  same  Act  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  make  matching  grants  to  states  for 
programs  in  cooperation  with  universities 
to  train  technical  and  professional  people 
for  employment  with  governmental  urban 
affairs  agencies  at  the  local  level.  Senator 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  has  already 
Introduced  legislation  to  expand  this  au- 
thority to  permit  the  training  of  young  peo- 
ple and  slum  residents  for  work  In  local 
neighborhood  development  projects.  I  sup- 
port such  broadening  legislation,  and  I  will 
urge  the  Immediate  funding  of  this  program, 
which  to  date  has  never  been  funded  by 
Congress. 

But  the  great  majority  of  you  will  most 
likely  not  choose  to  make  a  career  of  urban 
development.  Does  that  mean  you  cannot 
have  a  hand  In  shaping  the  future  of  today's 
slum  neighborhoods,  and  creating  new  oppor- 
tunities for  people  who  yearn  for  the  same 
opportunities  most  of  us  so  lightly  take  for 
granted. 
Far  from  it. 

For  today,  as  never  before,  young  people  are 
getting  Involved  on  a  purely  volunteer  basis 
in  projects  and  enterprises  to  help  others 
help  themselves. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  hundreds  of  house- 
wives are  tutoring  slum  children. 

In  Lansing,  Michigan,  hundreds  of  Michi- 
gan State  students  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
In  Indianapolis,  over  a  thousand  people 
have  Joined  the  Voluntary  Advisory  Corps, 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
help  unemployed  workers  get  and  keep  new 
Jobs. 
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In  Hartford,  some  600  college  graduates 
and  professional  people  contributed  to  help- 
ing potential  high  school  dropouts  stay  In 
school  and  then  go  on  to  college  and  careers. 
And  I  could  never  overlook  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  many  volunteers  who  have  oper- 
ated the  Call  For  Action  program — through 
which  slimi  residents  can  get  help  with  hous- 
ing code  enforcement — sponsored  by  my  own 
New  Illinois  Committee  in  Chicago. 

Bight  here  in  Philadelphia  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  has  started  a  quiet  revolution  which 
has  already  spread  to  some  65  American 
cities— the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center,  Through  It  Phlladelphlans  of  every 
race,  color,  or  creed  who  have  Insufficient 
skills  to  move  up  to  Jobs  now  open  are  given 
the  basic  education  and  training  they  need 
to  start  up  the  ladder  that  leads  to  security 
and  success.  Rev.  Sullivan  and  OIC  need 
the  assistance  of  people  like  you.  You  will 
find  OIC's  number  in  the  phone  book. 

Just  one  mile  away  from  OIC  on  Lambert 
Street  the  Interfalth  Interracial  Council  of 
the  Clergy  is  making  poor  people  the  owners 
of  beautiful  four-room  homes  with  oak  floor- 
ing, mahogany  paneling,  wrought  iron  rail- 
ings and  tUe  bath  and  all  new  gas  kitchens 
for  an  Incredlblly  low  $53  a  month!  How  do 
they  do  It?  You  can  find  out  how— and  give 
your  Invaluable  assistance  too — by  calling 
Father  Flnley  at  0\ir  Most  Precious  Blood 
parish. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  you  can  personally 
do  battle  against  the  slums.  You  can  make 
It  a  career,  or  you  can  volunteer  to  help  an 
organization  already  active  In  the  field.  And 
there  Is  as  yet  a  third  way.  It  Is  to  begin  to 
shape  the  policies  of  the  two  great  pollUcal 
parties  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  urban  America. 

For  the  fact  Is  unmistakably  clear:  with 
the  great  majority  of  American  voters  Uving 
In  urban  areas,  the  party  which  most  effec- 
tively appeals  to  them  with  responsible  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  urban  problems,  wUl 
be  the  majority  party  of  America. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  now,  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Republican  Party, 
over  the  next  few  years,  Is  going  to  become 
the  Nation's  majority  party  again  precisely 
because  it  is  going  to  do  a  more  creative  and 
effective  Job  of  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  urban  America. 
I  hold  that  belief  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  America's  cities  are  in  trouble.  Since 
they  are  in  trouble,  their  people  are  In  the 
market  for  change.  And  receptivity  to 
change  is  the  first  great  prerequisite  for  any 
significant  shift  In  party  loyalUes. 

Second,  the  party  long  in  power — and  for 
most  practical  purposes  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  In  power  since  1933 — Is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  gen- 
erating new  Ideas. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  office  in 
1933,  and  again  when  John  F.  Kennedy  took 
ofRce  in  1961,  there  was  a  great  flood  of  new 
ideas  and  new  directions  for  national  policy. 
The  obvious  symbol  of  that  New  Frontier 
spirit  of  1961  was  the  Peace  Corps — loaded 
with  bright  young  men  and  women  who 
worked  enthusiastically  day  and  night  to 
create  something  new  and  Important. 

Perhaps  equally  symbolic,  however.  Is 
President  Johnson  turning  off  the  lights  of 
the  White  House.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  President  is  sincerely  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  new  problems  of  our  age. 
But  the  Ideas  and  exuberance  that  accom- 
panied his  predecessor's  rise  to  the  Presi- 
dency are  now  difficult  to  find.  Instead,  one 
sees  on  every  side  In  Washington  orthodoxy, 
bureaucracy,  ossification,  a  sort  of  hardening 
of  the  arteries  of  goverment. 

Third,  by  contrast,  the  Republican  Party 
that  emerged  so  revitalized  from  the  1966 
elections  Is  eager  and  aggressive,  full  of  zest 
and  sass  and  vinegar.  It  Is  generating  new 
Ideas  and  attracting  bright  new  people. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  Meet  the 
Press  program  of  last  month  feat\irtng  the 


five  new  Republican  Senators.  I  won't  speak 
for  myself,  but  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple were  deeply  impressed  with  my  articulate 
and  forceful  freshmen  colleagues — Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon,  Cliff  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
Ed  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  and  Howard 
Baker,  Jr.  of  Tetmessee.  The  same  applies  to 
many  new  Republican  House  members  and 
Governors. 

And  I  would  hardly  come  here  to  the 
Quaker  State  and  not  mention  your  bright 
new  face  In  Harrlsburg,  Governor  Ray  Shafer, 
and  the  great  Republican  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  after  two  productive  decades 
In  Congress  has  never  shown  a  sign  of  Intel- 
lectual fatigue — Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

The  Republican  Party  today  has  got  the  ac- 
tion. The  Republican  Party,  and  not  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  become  the  party  of 
Ideas.  Those  with  youth  and  talent  and 
bright  Ideas  to  contribute,  those  who  In  1961 
flocked  to  Join  President  Kennedy's  New 
Frontier,  are  today  increasingly  looking  to 
the  Republican  Party  for  a  home. 

Fourth,  the  character  of  the  Democratic 
organizations  in  most  of  America's  big  cities 
Is  Just  not  attractive  to  the  public  spirited 
young  American  whose  ideas  are  so  vitally 
Important  to  the  future  of  the  cities. 

The  stale  cigar  smoke  of  backroom  city 
politics  holds  no  enchantment  for  the  young 
people  whose  ideas  and  talents  our  cities 
must  have.  But  that  Is  all  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  city  after  city  across  the  country, 
can  offer  today. 

For  those  reasons,  then,  I  believe  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  the  golden  opportunity 
to  win  the  allegiance  of  lu-ban  America,  and 
especially  of  its  bright  young  people. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  now  making  a 
strong  new  effort  to  attract  young  people — 
through  what  our  National  Chairman  Ray  C. 
Bliss  calls  "Opportunities  Unlimited".  We 
must  prepare  a  home  for  young  Americans  In 
the  Republican  Community,  a  base  from 
which  their  Ideas  can  be  usefully  chaimeled 
Into  the  official  party  policy-making  ma- 
chinery. To  fall  to  do  so  would  be  to  forego 
a  potential  asset  of  inestimable  value. 

Once  when  Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  a  notoriously  long-winded  Congress- 
man was  delivering  a  ponderous  oration  on 
the  House  floor.  "I  speak  for  posterity,"  the 
Congressman  thundered.  "Yes,"  said  Speak- 
er Clay,  "and  the  gentleman  seems  resolved 
to  hold  the  floor  xmtil  the  arrival  of  his 
audience." 

So  I  have  spoken  my  piece  to  you  tonight. 
It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  come  to 
VlUanova  and  be  with  you.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  Invitation. 


opportunities  made  available  to  more 
and  more  of  our  citizens. 

In  almost  every  other  sector  of  our 
society,  a  large  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  of  effort  is  Invested  in 
planning  and  evaluation.  But  in  edu- 
cation the  time,  effort,  and  money  in- 
vested for  planning  are  minimal  in 
comparison  to  the  overall  expenditure. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  met  unless  the  States  are  able 
to  fully  share  the  responsibility  and  to 
acquire  competency  for  rational  long- 
range  planning.  This  cannot  be  achieved 
without  financial  assistance.  If  we  want 
the  States  and  the  local  school  boards  to 
provide  effective  leadership  in  education, 
they  must  be  capable  of  accurately  eval- 
uating their  educational  needs,  and  find- 
ing ways  to  plan  and  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

I  believe  the  amendments  proposed  to 
title  V  are  essential  to  the  improvements 
we  seek  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  of  our  schools  depends  on  the 
wisdom  and  resourcefulness  of  our  local 
communities  and  their  leaders.  And  it 
is  here — in  the  local  school  district  It- 
self— that  the  President  hopes  to  see 
achieved  the  kind  of  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  education  that  will 
be  worthy  of  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  children. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal, and,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I  will  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  administration's  recom- 
mended title  V  amendments. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
PREHENSIVE PLANNING  IN  EDU- 
CATION COMMENDED  BY  SEN- 
ATOR JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  legislative  recommendations 
that  President  Johnson  has  presented  to 
Congress  is  one  in  particular  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Especially  meritorious  is  the  proposal  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize giants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  programs  of  educational 
planning  and  evaluation. 

Education  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
vital  concerns  of  the  Nation.  Last  year 
our  total  expenditures  for  school  train- 
ing were  more  than  $50  billion.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  directly  served  by  an  educa- 
tional institution  or  program  of  one  type 
or  another.  The  future  strength  and 
vitality  of  our  coimtry  depends  on  the 
quality  and  direction  of  the  educational 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  GEORGE 
FALLON,  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  HIGHWAY  DEFERMENT 
ORDER,  REPORT  PROGRESS  SUF- 
FICIENT   TO    RECESS    HEARINGS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi*.  President,  at 
the  close  of  the  joint  hearing  today  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House,  and  the  Senate,  Representative 
Fallon  and  I  made  the  following 
statement : 

Mr.  Schultze,  with  the  assurances  that  you 
have  given  us,  coupled  with  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Boyd  yesterday;  and  President 
Johnson's  press  conference;  and  based  on  our 
desire  to  support  the  administration  In  Its 
fight  against  inflationary  pressures  that  still 
prevail  to  a  reduced  degree;  and  our  belief 
that  the  administration  is  committed  to  a 
meaningful  highway  program,  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  further  need  for  continued  hear- 
ings at  this  time.  We  would  hope  that  as 
conditions  change,  as  indicated  In  the  testi- 
mony received  from  you  today,  Mr.  Schultze. 
you  will  consult  with  us  on  any  future  efforts 
In  which  the  highway  program  Is  Involved  In 
an  implementation  of  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Our  concern  In  these  hearings  was  based 
on  our  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program.  We  realize  the  serious  Im- 
pact this  deferment  of  funds  has  had  on  all 
segments  of  the  highway  Industry.  We 
would  not  have  shared  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  had  we  not  held  these  hear- 
ings. The  Information  you  have  presented 
to  us  and  to  the  public  makes  for  better 
understanding. 

Too  often  necessary  actions  are  misinter- 
preted because  of  a  failure  of  communication. 
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We  commend  your  concern  for  R|;hlevlng 
maximum  utilization  of  the  highway  con- 
struction dollars  contributed  by  ml  lions  of 
highway  users  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  reiterate  that  continued  consultation 
beween  the  executive  and  legislative  t  ranches 
on  these  problems  of  national  concern  will 
obviate  certain  misunderstanding  ind  will 
contribute  to  our  Joint  efforts  to  njeet  the 
problems  of  our  Nation  and  our  citizens. 

The  testimony  of  the  adminlstrat  on  wit- 
nesses during  the  past  two  days  has  an- 
swered our  most  pressing  questions.  There- 
fore the  chairmen  of  the  Joint  cotnmlttee 
have  agreed  to  recess  these  hearings  at  the 
call  of  the  chairmen. 

The  record  will  remain  open  until  March 
10  for  all  witness  statements  and  supple- 
mentary material. 
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THE  lOU  OVERCHARGi 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presldmt,  a 
principal  inflationary  cost  in  millions  of 
family  budgets  is  the  overchargej  in  the 
electric  bill. 

This  extra  consumer  cost  is  nOt  gen- 
erally recognized,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  there  is  a  lack  of  undersmndlng 
of  monopoly  pricing.  The  lOD's — in- 
vestor-owned utilities — rates  afe  not 
established  in  the  marketplace.  fTo  de- 
termine whether  a  utility  charge  is  ex- 
cessive you  compare  the  "allowed"  rate 
of  return  established  by  a  State  t^gula- 
tory  commission  with  the  actual  ^ate  of 
return  earned  by  a  utility.  Few  utilities 
earn  only  the  "allowed"  rate.  lUtlllty 
overcharges  In  many  cases  are  Increas- 
ing even  though  the  rates  are  decrjeaslng, 
because  of  the  sharply  decreasing  costs 
of  producing  and  distributing  electricity, 
thanks  to  interconnections,  nucle»r  gen- 
eration, larger  plants,  technological  de- 
velopments and  because  of  the  faflure  of 
State  regulatory  commissions  to  regulate. 

In  1946  the  return  on  invested  capital 
of  the  investor-owned  utilities  was  5.6 
percent.  The  lOU's  averaged  6.2  i^rcent 
return  on  invested  capital  duriig  the 
1959-63  period,  according  to  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  the  lOU  trade  asso- 
ciation. The  35  principal  electri^  utili- 
ties, which  account  for  about  two|thirds 
of  the  industry's  profits,  averaged  an 
11.4-percent  return  on  invested  tapital 
in  1965.  according  to  Fortune.  ThfB  elec- 
tric utility  rate  of  overcharge  is  increas- 
ing more  than  the  bank  rate  of  Ipterest 
is  increasing.  ; 

A  second  reason  for  the  lack  ojf  gen- 
eral understanding  of  utility  overcharges 
is  the  misleading  advertising  and  'public 
relations  program  of  the  investor-owned 
utilities.  The  utility  promoters]  have 
done  as  much  for  the  managers-4if  not 
the  customers — of  the  lOU's  as  aamuel 
Insull  did  when  he  Invented  Statq  regu- 
lation of  electric  utilities  and  hkd  his 
people  help  write  the  laws  which  make 
regulation  ineffective. 

Because  of  this  misleading  adveijtlsing, 
financed  with  customers'  money:  i 

First.  The  growing  overcharge  iji  elec- 
tricity bills  is  believed  to  be  the  l^iggest 
bargain  in  the  family  budget: 

Second.  The  Nation's  largest,  |  safest 
monopoly — which  enjoys  110  percjent  of 
parity  or  more  in  good  times  or  hiad — is 
considered  a  prime  example  of  risky, 
competitive  free  enterprise ; 

Third.  The  electric  utilities,  through 
keeping  more  taxes  than  they  pay,  are 


gratefully  cited  as  the  Nation's  largest 
taxpayers,  and 

Fourth.  Customer-owned,  locally  man- 
aged power  systems  are  considered 
socialistic,  while  absentee-owned,  proxy- 
managed  utilities  are  equated  with  jun- 
ior's lemonade  stand  and  the  local  mom- 
and-pop  corner  grocery. 

This  remarkable  inversion  of  real  life 
by  incessant  utility  advertising  is  the 
biggest  hoax  since  Phineas  T.  Bamimi 
hoodwinked  the  public  into  paying  to  see 
his  "Feejee  Mermaid,"  contrived  of 
monkey  and  fish.  And  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  the  creator  of  utility  ad- 
vertising techniques,  Samuel  Insull, 
"may  be  called  the  link  between  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  Madison  Avenue,"  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  biography  of  Insull 
which  received  friendly  reviews  in  the  In- 
dustry press.  Forrest  McDonald,  "In- 
sull," Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1962. 

The  third  reason  for  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  utility  overcharges  Is  the 
one  which  I  want  to  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail today.  It  Is  the  mercenary  misrep- 
resentation of  basic  utility  matters  by 
men  who  know  better. 

I  regret  having  to  make  a  charge 
which  reflects  upon  a  former  high  Gov- 
ernment oflBcial.  It  is,  however,  in  my 
considered  opinion,  essential  to  sound 
government  to  put  aside  the  myths  that 
surround  the  utility  business  and  begin 
a  discussion  based  on  realities. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  utility  propa- 
gandists misrepresent  facts.  It  is  worse 
when  men  who  have  held  positions  of 
trust  and  respect  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment become  a  party  to  an  instru- 
ment of  deception. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled  and  sad- 
dened to  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record — February  16, 
pages  3610-3611 — a  letter  written  by 
a  former  White  House  assistant,  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  who  for- 
merly served  on  a  regulatory  commission. 
The  letter  was  written  by  Myer  Feld- 
man  to  Robert  H.  Pite,  president  of 
Florida  Power  &  Light.  Mr.  Fite  had 
asked  Mr.  Feldman,  now  a  Washington 
attorney,  to  review  legislation  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress  dealing  with  ex- 
emption of  certain  utilities  from  j  mis- 
diction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Feldman  prepared  for  Mr. 
Pite  proposed  legislation  to  exclude  the 
utility  from  FPC  legislation.  In  his  ac- 
companying letter,  Mr.  Feldman  wrote 
Mr.  Fite,  as  follows: 

No  public  purpose  would  be  served  by 
transferring  Jurisdiction  (of  Florida  Power 
&  Light)  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
On  the  contrary,  the  public  would  have  to 
pay  for  unnecessary  duplicate  surveillance, 
electric  bills  would  go  up  Instead  of  down, 
expenses  would  Increase  substantially,  and 
the  Company,  its  customers,  and  Its  in- 
vestors would  be  prejudiced. 

This  Is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany. Over  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
nine  rate  reductions,  almost  one  every  year. 
If  the  original  rates,  prior  to  the  reductions, 
had  been  In  effect  last  year,  consumers  would 
be  paying  over  $100  million  more  for  their 
electricity.  This  is  a  tribute  to  both  the 
Florida  commission  and  the  company.  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  would  reverse  this  trend, 
for  the  company  would,  by  Its  estimates, 
have  to  pay  between  $500,000  and  $600,000  a 
year  more  to  meet  the  accounting  requlre- 
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ments  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
coet  would  necessarily  be  passed  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  no 
serious  student  of  regulation  can  say 
that  Florida  electric  utilities,  especially 
Florida  Power  &  Light,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  meaningful  regulation,  except 
perhaps  in  very  recent  times,  in  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  describe.  The 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission  testified  in  1965.  in  response 
to  a  question  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  during  hearings 
on  S.  218,  that  "the  best  regulation  is 
little  or  no  regulation."  An  experienced 
reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald,  Mrs. 
Juanita  Green,  attempted  without  suc- 
cess in  1964  to  find  out  from  the  Florida 
commission  the  rate  base  of  Florida 
Power  &  Light.  She  was  told,  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  commission's  finance  de- 
partment, that  "where  it  is,  if  it  still 
exists,  I  don't  know."  Utilities,  unlike 
free  enterprise  business,  receive  a  per- 
centage of  their  rate  base  or  investment. 
So  that  sorry  state  of  aflfairs  in  Florida 
is  comparable  to  a  situation  where  a 
county  assessor  could  not  show  an  ordi- 
nary taxpayer  his  assessment. 

Second.  It  is  pure  poppycock  to  assert, 
as  Mr.  Feldman  did,  that  Federal  juris- 
diction would  cause  electric  bills  to 
increase.  The  cost  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing electricity  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing. Monopoly  pricing  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  pricing  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts or  services.  Despite  slight  rate 
reductions  the  excess  profits  of  the  lOU's 
are  growing  ever  larger,  because  of  the 
cost  reductions  made  possible  by  re- 
gional and  now  national  power  grids, 
nuclear  power  generation,  larger  and 
more  efiBcient  plants,  and  because  the 
savings  are  not  being  shared  equitably 
with  utility  customers. 

The  return  on  invested  capital  of  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light  was  12.3  percent  in 
1964.  The  company's  rate  of  return  was 
one  of  the  most  exorbitant  In  the  Na- 
tion— 8.72  percent,  as  compared  with  7.74 
percent  in  1961.  Had  the  Florida  Public 
Service  Commission  kept  profits  down  at 
the  6.98  percent  "allowed"  rate  which  it 
set  for  the  company  some  years  ago, 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  overcharges 
would  have  remained  with  the  company's 
customers. 

The  principal  rate  reduction  granted 
Florida  Power  &  Light's  customers  re- 
sults neither  from  the  initiative  of  the 
company  nor  the  initiative  of  the  com- 
mission. It  stems  rather  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Miami,  tiring  of  over- 
charges, hired  an  aggressive  utility  con- 
sultant, and  the  fact  that  the  Miami 
Herald  decided  to  cover  the  utility  beat 
and  report  on  the  real  world  of  electric 
utilities. 

■Mr.  President,  Mr.  Feldman's  reference 
to  accounting  requirements  also  deserves 
comment.  Florida  Power  &  Light  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  lOU's  which 
presently  disregard  the  reasonable  ac- 
counting requirements  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Not  long  ago  the 
FPC  requested  Florida  Power  &  Light  to 
Itemize  more  than  $400,000  In  contribu- 
tions and  other  expenses  during  1963 
which  the  utility  had  accounted,  con- 
trary to  regulations,  as  a  lump  sum,  and 
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also,  incorrectly,  as  an  operating  expense 
to  be  borne  by  the  customers.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  FPC  request,  the  company 
still  did  not  itemize  more  than  $125,000 
In  "public  relations,"  "educational"  and 
'donation"  expenditures.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  company  did,  when  pressed 
for  details,  report  spending  more  than 
$1,000  that  year  on  subscriptions  to  Pub- 
lic Service  magazine,  a  publication 
which,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  pointed  out  years  ago  in 
"The  Public  Pays,"  has  been  part  of  the 
lOU's  propaganda  transmission  system 
for  decades. 

Public  Service  magazine  is  a  conglom- 
eration of  speeches  and  articles  by  lead- 
ers of  the  lOU's  and  of  the  extremist 
organizations  which  the  utilities  endow, 
with  your  and  my  money.  Among  the 
organizations  which  receive  these  spe- 
cial favors  from  the  lOUs  and  Public 
Service  magazine  are  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council — which  claims 
that  UNICEF  is  "completely  Communist 
dominated  "  and  that  civil  rights  legis- 
lation is  Communist  inspired,  Industrial 
News  Review — the  editoral  service  which 
distributes  to  11,000  editors  each  week 
two  editorials  which  praise  the  investor- 
owned  utilities,  Harding  College — which 
in  cooperation  with  the  John  Birch 
Society  produces  and  distributes  films 
and  pseudoeducational  material  to 
schools  and  civic  organizations,  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education — 
whose  recommended  literature  is  for  the 
most  part  also  found  on  the  recom- 
mended reading  lists  of  the  John  Birsch 
Society,  and  the  American  Economic 
Foundation — which  is  the  organization 
of  Fred  Clark,  who  has  been  fronting  for 
the  utilities  ever  since  the  fight  over  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  in 
the  thirties. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  the 
accounting  practices  of  Florida  Power 
&  Light.  In  1963  it  cosigned  with 
three  other  Florida  lOU's — Florida 
Power  Corp.,  Gulf  Power,  and  Tampa 
Electric — an  advertisement  which  put  a 
Communist  connotation  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  requirement  that 
power  companies  account  for  political 
ads  as  a  nonoperating  expense,  to  be 
borne  by  stockholders  rather  than  cus- 
tomers.   According  to  this  ad: 

A  "BerUn  Wall"  (is)  being  built  In  Amer- 
ica ..  .  constructed  of  subtle  and  gradual 
nirtallmenta  of  traditional  American  free- 
doms. 

And  the  FPC  "laid  the  first  brick"  by 
Its  accounting  regulations.  When 
queried  concerning  this  ad,  Florida 
Power  &  Light  told  the  FPC: 

The  ad  was  neither  reviewed  or  approved 
by  the  chief  executive  oflBcers  of  this  com- 
pany. In  fact,  our  name  was  included  by 
mistake  and  consequently  this  company  will 
not  participate  In  the  cost  of  the  ad. 

That  was  a  new  twist.  The  customers 
of  other  power  companies  would  pay  for 
the  smear  ad  that  bore  Florida  Power  & 
Light's  signature. 

Mr.  President,  the  performance  of 
Florida  Power  &  Light  does  no  credit  to 
the  electric  power  Industry,  the  Nation's 
largest.  Mr.  Feldman's  performance  is 
certainly  no  credit  to  his  background. 
CXin 29&— Part  4 


State  commissions  have  been  saddled 
with  impossible  jobs  and  inadequate  laws 
and  staffs.  We  talk  of  the  regulatory 
lag,  but  it  is  the  regulatory  lapse  which 
should  concern  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. The  supposedly  regulated  indus- 
tries account  for  more  than  one-fifth  of 
all  business  in  this  country,  and  men 
with  knowledge  and  responsibilities  need 
to  examine  and  update  the  regulatory 
process. 

SIGNING  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES  BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  nearly  a 
year  and  half  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  present  at  a  imique  White  House 
ceremony,  the  signing  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  bill.  That  was  a  historic 
occasion,  for  it  marked  the  first  time  in 
our  history  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  committed  itself  to  the  active  sup- 
port of  artists  and  writers  in  our  society. 

I  recall  very  well  the  moving  and  elo- 
quent words  that  President  Johnson 
spoke  at  that  ceremony: 

In  the  long  history  of  man,  countless  em- 
pires and  nations  have  come  and  gone.  Those 
which  created  no  lasting  works  of  art  are 
reduced  today  to  short  footnotes  In  history's 
catalogue.  Art  is  a  nation's  most  precious 
heritage.  For  It  is  in  our  works  of  art  that 
we  reveal  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  the 
inner  vision  which  gxiides  us  as  a  nation. 
And  where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people 
perish. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Mr.  John  Walker,  delivered  a  most 
learned  and  enlightened  address  on  this 
very  subject  at  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  In  It,  he 
paid  high  tribute  to  President  Johnson's 
historic  contributions  to  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

He  said: 

Mr.  Johnson  has  Intuitively  felt  than  In 
art  people  hope  to  find  antidote  for  man's 
spiritual  poverty. 

I  share  Mr.  Walker's  point  of  view,  and 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  his  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Presidential  ArrrrtrDEs:  Jeff^ison  and 
Johnson  on  the  F^ne  Arts 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It  Is  a  great  honor 
to  be  here  today.  As  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
I  have  always  taken  pride  In  the  belief  that 
my  Alma  Mater  was  the  first  college  estab- 
lished in  North  America.  It  was  therefore 
disconcerting  to  find  that  only  an  Indian 
massacre  prevented  Virginia  from  having  a 
college  some  eighteen  years  before  Massa- 
chusetts. Between  1618  and  1622  at  Henrico 
near  Richmond  money  and  land  for  a  uni- 
versity were  allocated  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany of  London.  But  in  that  fatal  year, 
1622,  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  annihilated 
alike  parents  and  future  students;  whereas 
In  New  England  the  aborigines  were  milder 
and  the  Puritans  flourished.  Thus  Harvard 
survived;  while  Virginia  had  to  wait  more 
than  half  a  century  for  WlUlam  and  Mary 
to  become  the  second  college  In  our  country. 

Being  only  second  it  tried  harder.  In- 
spired by  Thomas  Jefferson,  William  and 
Mary  took  American  leadership  In  a  number 
of  fields,  among  them  the  use  of  the  elective 
system  of  study  and  the  establishment  of  the 


first  Chair  of  Law  and  of  Modem  Languages. 
But  more  important  for  our  ceremony  today 
is  another  priority.  At  William  and  Mary  In 
177»  the  Fine  Arts  became  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  This  Is  almost  a  century  before 
Pine  Arts  were  taught  at  Harvard  or  at  any 
other  American  university.  In  that  year, 
1779,  the  Reverend  Robert  Andrews  was 
made  the  "Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  and  of 
the  Pine  Arts,"  a  combination  curious  to  us 
but  not  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  this  new  Pine  Arts  wing  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Memorial  Hall  bear  his  name. 

How  I  wish  there  were  preserved  a  syllabus 
of  his  course  or  courses,  his  notes,  any  scrap 
of  evidence  which  would  enlighten  us  about 
this  earliest  of  American  experiments  in 
granting  to  the  history  of  art  an  academic 
status.  Probably  two  texts  used  were  Ed- 
mund Burke's  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
and  Lord  Kame's  Elements  of  Criticism,  since 
we  have  a  record  that  In  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury these  two  works  on  aesthetics  were  on 
sale  in  the  Oollege  bookshop,  which  was  then 
located  In  the  Virginia  Gazette  Office. 

The  writings  of  Burke  and  Kamea  were 
also  well  known  to  Tliomas  Jefferson;  and  It 
was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  WlUtam  and  Mary  owed  its  early 
pre-eminence  not  only  In  the  Pine  Arts  but 
In  other  academic  disciplines.  Fy>r  as  you 
know  it  was  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  Governor  of  Virginia  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  that  William 
and  Mary  became  a  university — et  that  time 
probably  the  most  distinguished  to  be  found 
in  the  New  World.  As  we  have  no  evidence 
which  will  reveal  Robert  Andrew's  approach 
to  the  Pine  Arts,  we  may  assume  that  he  was 
Inspired  by  his  far-greater  contemjjorary, 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  future  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  thought  It  might  be  suitable 
to  reflect  on  what  the  arts  seem  to  have 
meant  to  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  then,  since  we 
are  meeting  almost  two  centuries  later,  to 
speculate  on  what  they  mean  today  to  an- 
other  President,    to    Mr.    Johnson. 

Two  centuries  have  brought  about  an  im- 
mense change.  The  enjoyment  of  the  Pino 
Arts  has  become  more  democratic  than  even 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  Democrat,  would 
have  believed  possible.  Our  museums  have 
now  an  attendance  larger  than  our  baseball 
parks;  school  children  In  the  millions  are 
taken  to  view  public  collection  of  paintings 
and  sculpture;  each  week  sees  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  museum  or  art  center. 

It  was  different  In  the  18th  century.  In 
the  summer  of  1786  Mr.  Jefferson  In  the  com- 
pany of  two  of  his  closest  friends,  John  Trum- 
bull and  Maria  Cosway,  visited  great  collec- 
tions In  and  around  Paris.  He  concluded  that 
paintings  and  statuary  were  "Too  expensive 
for  the  state  of  wealth  among  us." 

His  conclusion  was  probably  right.  We 
had  to  wait  for  the  age  of  the  Wldeners, 
the  Mellons,  the  Kresses,  to  draw  on  the  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  great  American  col- 
lections. However,  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
have  felt  as  little  sympathy  for  the  gentle- 
men I  have  mentioned  as  they  would  have 
felt  for  him.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  versatile 
genius — unequalled  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States — but  he  would  have  been  a 
wretched  museum  director!  He  believed  the 
collecting  of  art  was  "to  give  a  pleasing  and 
Innocent  direction  to  accumulations  of 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  be  employed 
in  the  nourishing  of  coarse  and  vicious  hab- 
its." "Coarse  and  vicious  habits."  indeed  I 
Can  you  imagine  a  museimi  director  p)olntlng 
out  to  a  pKDtentlal  donor  that  but  for  his  art 
collecting  he  would  be  busy  nourishing  his 
coarse  and  vicious  habits?  With  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Director  that  vast,  marble  struc- 
ture on  Constitution  Avenue,  which  Is  ovu 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  would  still  be  as 
empty  as  the  day  It  was  finished. 
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were  cloBCly  entwined  with  Mr.  Jsfferaon's. 
Trumbull  Introduced  him  to  Mrs  Cosway. 
the  wile  of  the  miniaturist,  and  l^erself  an 
able  artist.  Mr.  Jefferson  fell  in  love. 
Trumbull  acted  as  go-between,  tfr.  Jeffer- 
son was  Minister  in  Paris,  the  mo^t  roman- 
tic of  cities,  and  he  had  as  his  coi»panlon  a 
lady  of  such  fascination  that  twoi  hundred 
years  later  I  find  myself  equally  In  llove  with 
her.  Judging  by  their  correspondence, 
which  remained  unpublished  untlllfairly  re- 
cently, their  affair  was  short-Uvfed.  Only 
death,  however,  ended  their  aCefctlon  for 
each  other.  The  letters  they  exchMiged  over 
many  years  are  extraordinarily  touching. 

^:'^la  Cosway  was  a  lady  who  attracted 
m^r  In  London  society  she  was!  the  sub- 
ject of  scandalous  gossip.  Many  live  affairs 
were  attributed  to  her.  Horace^  Walpole 
doubted  the  paternity  of  her  child. |  She  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  off  to  Italt  with  an 
opera  singer.  But  in  the  end  hen  redemp- 
tion was  complete.  She  ended  a  I  career  of 
the  gayest  immorality  as  the  He^mlstresa 
of  a  girls'  school.  Her  experience  iiust  have 
enabled  her  to  set  her  pupils  on  tie  correct 
worldly  path. 

She  was  less  successful  In  settlnif  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson on  the  right  artistic  path.  [His  taste 
In  painting  remained  erratic.  He  wrote 
Maria  Cosway  from  Germany,  "AJt  Dussel- 
dorf  I  wished  for  you  much.  I  sufely  never 
saw  so  precious  a  collection  of  J>aintlngs. 
Above  all  things  those  of  Van  ^er  Werff 
affected  me  the  most.  His  plcturd  of  Sarah 
Delivering  Agar  to  Abraham  Is  delicious.  I 
would  have  agreed  to  have  been '  Abraham 
though  the  consequence  coxild  Uave  been 
that  I  should  have  been  dead  fljve  or  six 
thousand  years.  Carlo  Dolcl  became  also  a 
violent  favorite.  I  am  so  little  pt  a  con- 
nolssexir  that  I  preferred  the  worli  of  these 
two  authors  to  the  old.  faded  red  things 
of  Rubens.  I  am  but  a  son  of  nature,  lov- 
ing what  I  see  and  feel,  without  Jelng  able 
to  give  a  reason,  nor  caring  muc»  whether 
there  be  one.  At  Heidelberg  I  Wished  for 
you  too.  In  fact.  I  led  you  by  the  hand 
thro'  the  whole  garden."  ' 

To  prefer  Van  der  Werff  and  Cbrlo  Dolcl 
to  Rubens  shows  the  courage  of  cne's  con- 
▼Ictlons.  but  not  the  benefit  of  a  piscernlng 
eye.  ; 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  letter  Indltates  that 
he  Is  more  Interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  art  than  in  Its  presentation.  This  was 
to  be  expected.  He  was  living  In  jParis  at  a 
time  when  the  Neo-classlcists  valutd  content 
above  form.  As  he  wrote,  "I  do  qot  feel  an 
Interest  in  any  pencil  but  that  pt  David." 
His  concept  of  the  role  of  painting  knd  sculp- 
ture was  the  same  as  David's.  Botji  believed 
the  arts  should  Inculcate  virtue,  brlent  the 
mind  toward  republican  heroes,  ^d  foster 
patriotism.  Both  believed  In  an  I  art  filled 
with  social  content.  ! 

The  avant  garde  today  would  jnd  Presi- 
dent Jefferson's  aesthetic  theorilBs  totally 
unacceptable.  As  far  as  art  Is  coi^cemed,  to 
use  their  langtiage,  he  was  "out  of  It"!  On 
the  other  band,  President  Johnson  Is  "with 
It"  when  he  says,  art  "flourishes  most  abun- 
dantly when  It  is  really  free — rwhen  the 
artist  can  speak  as  he  wishes  anp  describe 
the  world  as  he  sees  it  without  $ny  official 
direction." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  was  lilmseU  an 
artist.  His  belief  In  the  Importancfe  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  above  all  architecture, 
profoundly  affected  the  new  republic.  "His 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  he  wrote  Madison 
in  1785,  was  one  'of  which  I  am  not  ashamed, 
as  Its  object  Is  to  Improve  the  tiste  of  my 
countrymen,  to  increase  their  leputatlon, 
to  reconcile  to  them  the  respect  ot  the  world 
and  procure  them  Its  praise.' "      I 

Almost  two  hundred  years  wefe  to  pass 
before  we  find  again  among  th0  speeches 
and  writings  of  our  Presidents  so  |>osltlve  an 


affirmation.  This  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
reappears  In  the  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  1963  at  Amherst.    He  said: 

'I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
steadily  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steaally  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

"And  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
commands  respect  throughout  the  world  not 
only  for  Its  strength  but  for  Its  civilization 
as  well." 

President  Johnson  has  brought  to  realiza- 
tion many  of  President  Kennedy's  hopes. 
It  has  not  been  e7ry.  Americans  have  always 
been  basically  utilitarian.  It  Is  true,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  said,  "We  In  America  have  not 
always  been  kind  to  the  artists  and  the 
scholars  who  are  the  creators  and  the  keepers 
of  our  vision.  Somehow,  the  scientists  al- 
ways seem  to  get  the  penthouse,  while  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  get  the  basement." 

In  this  I  believe  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not 
unlike  other  Americans.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  too  would  have  put  his  sci- 
entific tenants  In  the  penthouse  and  his 
artistic  tenants  In  the  basement.  But  this  Is 
understandable.  America  In  his  day  was 
young  and  had  to  be  practical.  As  John 
Adams  wrote,  "I  must  study  politics  and  war 
that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study 
mathematics  and  philosophy  ....  In  order  to 
give  their  children  a  right  to  study  painting, 
poetry,  music,  architecture,  statuary,  tapes- 
try and  porcelain." 

We  have  now  reached  this  last  generation. 
Winds  of  change  have  blown  across  our 
country.  These  have  swept  the  arts  into  new 
directions.  The  third  President  and  the 
thirty-sixth  President  have  different  views 
on  the  Fine  Arts.  That  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
great  architect  and  a  diligent  student  of  the 
humanities,  while  Mr.  Johnson  Is  neither, 
Is  not  the  explanation.  Instead  the  change 
Is  the  product  of  time  and  environment.  In 
America  In  the  18th  century  painting  and 
sculpture  were  related  to  the  rural  culture 
of  the  young  Republic;  a  culture  resembling 
that  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Horace,  one  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  poets.  Our  third 
President  looked  on  works  of  art  when  pri- 
vately owned  as  the  amenities  of  a  balanced, 
harmonious  existence  such  as  he  enjoyed  at 
Montlcello;  or  when  publicly  owned  as  a 
means  of  Instructing  his  fellow  citizens  In 
the  history  and  virtues  of  their  country. 

The  visual  arts  today  have  a  greater  com- 
plexity of  purpose.  They  are  related  to  an 
urban  culture:  a  culture  which  at  Its  best 
Is  gay,  frivolous,  sophisticated;  at  Its  worst 
filled  with  tension  and  anxiety,  with  loneli- 
ness and  despair.  The  arts  are  called  upon 
to  stimulate  and  amuse  or  to  heal  and  give 
hope. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  In  a  recent  speech, 
"Science  can  give  us  goods — and  goods  we 
need.  But  the  humanities — art  and  litera- 
ture, poetry  and  history,  law  and  philos- 
ophy— must  give  us  our  goals.  We  have  the 
material  power  to  conquer  economic  want. 
Now  we  need  the  will  to  attack  the  poverty 
of  man's  spirit." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  Intuitively  felt  that  In 
art  people  hope  to  find  an  antedote  to  man's 
spiritual  poverty.  Contemporary  11  e  has  its 
dreary  and  monotonous  aspects.  Existence 
Is  more  standardized  than  ever  before. 

Art,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  standardized. 
It  Is  the  free  expression  of  the  spirit.  It 
sometimes  points  out  the  humor,  the  charm, 
the  significance  underlying  our  environment. 
If  one  Campbell  soup  can  resembles  another, 
then  Andy  Warhol  paints  them  row  uj)on 
row  with  a  gloriously  mocking,  comical  ef- 
fect. If  our  super-highways  and  clover-leafs 
are  monotonous  d'Arcangelo  and  Indiana 
show  that  they  also  contain  a  hidden  beauty. 
If  our  cities  are  stark  and  lonely,  Hopper 
humanizes  them  with  a  girl,  her  clothes 
blown  against  her  body.  And  If  we  feel 
alienated,  our  Identity  lost,  a  sculptor  like 


Segal,  gives  our  trivial,  meaningless  gesture* 
significance,  makes  us  feel  a  part  of  human- 
Ity,  no  longer  Isolated  or  alone. 

Thus  art  offers  a  remedy,  makes  life  more 
bearable  in  "our  age  of  clatter  and  buzz,  of 
gape  and  gloat,"  to  tise  Winston  Churchill's 
description.  Ours  is  an  age  when  art  alone 
keeps  us  from  living  lives  not  of  quiet  but 
of  noisy  desperation. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  less  of  a  burden  wm 
placed  on  art.  Painters  and  sculptors  were 
asked  only  to  be  good  decorators  or  useful 
propagandists.  They  were  not  explorers  oi 
the  unconscious.  Investigators  of  the  nature 
of  vision,  searchers  for  beauty  In  the  ugUnesa 
of  our  environment.  Society  depended  on 
them  less  than  It  does  today.  In  our  con- 
temporary culture  artists  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  new  and  complex  functions. 
Yet  the  economics  of  our  time  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions. There  are,  of  course,  artists  who  have 
become  fashionable.  They  present  no  prob- 
lem. But  there  are  also  painters  and  sculp- 
tors who  work  alone,  who  see  nature  not  with 
the  eyes  of  a  movement,  who  create  with 
their  own  special  sensitivity.  These  are  the 
artists  to  be  pitied.  Too  often  the  shows  are 
closed  to  them,  too  often  their  canvases  or 
statues  remain  unseen,  their  work  unrecog- 
nized. But  this  does  not  destroy  their  inner 
conviction,  often  right,  that  the  future  will 
welcome  their  achievement  when  they  are 
no  longer  alive. 

For  such  artists  some  form  of  subsidy  hu 
become  necessary.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  aware  of 
this.  Consequently  we  have  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities— In  my  opinion  a  noble  experiment 
which  will  play  a  great  role  In  your  future. 
Doubtless  many  of  those  who  will  study  in 
the  building  we  are  dedicating  today  will 
sometime  or  another  be  affected  by  this  new 
agency  of  our  Government.  Each  year  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  will  dis- 
tribute millions  of  dollars  In  grants  to 
painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  dancers, 
museums,  art  centers,  theatres,  etc.  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  have  been  astounded  at  this 
governmental  generosity.  Our  third  Presi- 
dent was  not  ashamed  of  this  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts,  but  he  saw  no  necessity  for  their 
subvention.  He  believed  In  patronage  not 
subsidy.  Today  the  situation  has  changed: 
and  though  there  are  more  consumers  of  art, 
yet  in  relation  to  the  number  of  artists,  there 
are  fewer  discerning  patrons. 

The  Intellectual  climate  has  also  changed. 
In  the  18th  century  art  was  taken  for 
granted;  It  required  no  Jxistlfication.  With 
time  we  have  grown  more  self-conscious: 
we  are  always  reminding  ourselves  of  the 
Importance  of  the  FMne  Arte,  In  this  regard 
President  Johnson  has  spoken  with  great 
eloquence.  "In  the  long  history  of  man, 
countless  empires  and  nations  have  come  and 
gone.  Those  which  created  no  lasting  works 
of  art  are  reduced  today  to  short  footnotes 
In  history's  catalogue.  Art  Is  a  nation's  most 
precious  heritage.  For  It  Is  In  our  works  of 
art  that  we  reveal  to  ourselves,  and  to  others, 
the  Inner  vision  which  guides  us  as  a  nation. 
And  where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people 
perish." 

These  are  noble  words.  The  building  we 
are  dedicating  today  is  proof  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  believes  them  to  be 
true  words.  The  State  has  erected  this  su- 
perb edifice  with  studios  for  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, the  graphic  arts,  architecture,  and  pho- 
tography. There  will  also  be  lecture  rooms 
and  seminar  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  the 
history  of  art.  and  space  for  an  audio-visual 
library  containing  thousands  of  photographs 
and  slides. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  188 
years  has  placed  Its  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Pine  Arts,  and  this  new 
building  shows  that  the  leadership  estab- 
lished In  the  18th  century  In  this  discipline 
has  not  been  lost.    This  is  a  clear  affirmation 
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that  in  the  second  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States  the  Board  of  Visitors,  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Faculty,  believe  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  art  will  strengthen  men's  faith  In 
humane  values,  and  also  that  such  knowl- 
edge will  give  some  of  you  assembled  here 
this  morning  the  power  to  convey  your  Inner 
vision  in  visible  form. 
Thank  you. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  EAST-WEST  TRADE  BILL- 
DANGEROUS  BRIDGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  suggested  to  the  Senate  that  any 
decision  on  the  consular  convention  with 
Russia  be  deferred  until  an  opportunity 
had  been  had  to  consider  all  the  other 
aspects  of  the  President's  program  to 
"build  bridges"  to  the  Communist 
countries. 

It  was  and  is  my  contention  that  this 
consular  convention  and  the  East-West 
trade  bill,  the  treaty  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,  and  perhaps  other 
measures  which  may  be  proposed  are 
parts  of  a  single  large  package  which 
should  all  be  studied  together.  Possibly 
they  will  stand  or  fall  together  as  a  unit; 
at  least,  they  should  all  be  studied  as  a 
unit,  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand 
to  what  further  steps  we  may  be  led  if 
we  now  approve  some  one  of  these 
proposals. 

One  of  the  favorite  themes  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  that  the  expan- 
sion of  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
can  be  a  force  in  easing  world  tensions, 
breaking  up  the  control  of  Communist 
Russia  over  its  smaller  neighbors,  and 
leading  all  those  countries  to  reject  the 
dogmas  of  Communist  economics. 

It  is  an  appealing,  attractive,  in  fact 
seductive  idea.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe 
that  we  can  somehow  reform  our  ene- 
mies— peacefully — and  at  the  same  time 
make  some  money  for  ourselves.  It 
would  be  nice  if  it  were  possible. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  never  any  easy 
way  out  of  a  hard  problem.  A  recent 
article  entitled  "Dangerous  Bridges," 
published  in  Barron's  weekly,  should 
bring  us  back  to  earth.  In  this  article 
It  is  shown  that  the  administration's 
bridgebuilding  program  is  a  construc- 
tion of  tissue  paper,  based  on  faulty 
premises  and  flimsy  logic. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration 
speak  of  trade,  but  what  they  mean  is 
aid.  As  the  article  well  points  out,  the 
nub  of  the  Issue  is  U.S.  credits,  not  U.S. 
aid.  Increase  of  our  normal  trade  can- 
not help  the  Communist  bloc  much,  since 
there  is  little  they  produce  that  we  need. 
The  real  meat  of  the  coconut  Is  in  the 
tendency  toward  longer  and  longer  trade 
credits. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  Com- 
munists have  already  built  up  a  trade 
debt  to  foreign  creditors,  chiefly  Western 
Europe,  of  $2  billion.  Our  own  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  give  credit  guarantees 
of  as  much  as  5  years  in  some  cases,  cer- 
tainly much  too  long  a  period  to  be 
considered  normal  short-term  trade 
credit  in  any  sense;  and  the  pressure  is 
now  on  from  our  foreign  competitors  to 
push  these  credits  to  10,  12,  or  15  years. 
Credits  of  such  a  duration  cannot  be 


called  trade  financing;  rather,  they  are 
a  form  of  subsidy. 

Furtliermore,  this  foreign  aid — no 
other  term  is  appropriate — instead  of 
weaning  those  countries  away  from  Com- 
munist economics,  has  rather  permitted 
their  ruling  regimes  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  change.  The  failuie  of  Com- 
mimist  centralized  economic  control  has 
been  apparent  throughout  the  bloc,  or 
would  have  been  without  the  financial 
strength  borrowed  from  the  West.  They 
have  used  our  money  to  strengthen  their 
control  over  their  own  people,  and  to 
fight  ofif  the  demands  for  reform  from 
within. 

All  these  facts  are  demonstrated  with 
convincing  reasoning  and  a  wealth  of 
detail  in  the  article  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Barron's,  Jan.  16,  1967] 

Dangerous  Bridges — Proposals  por  Expanded 

East-West  Trade  Rest  on  Shaky  Ground 

(Note. — In  last  week's  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  President  Johnson  urged  new  meas- 
ures to  expand  U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  In  the  accompanying  article,  Brutus 
Coste  and  Hal  Lehrman,  authorities  on  Com- 
munism In  Europe,  make  a  convincing  case 
against  such  proposals.) 

Among  the  articles  of  faith  In  Washing- 
ton, none  Is  more  hotly  professed  than  the 
doctrine  of  "Bridges  to  the  East."  It  holds 
that  American  trade  can  seduce  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc  away  from  Socialist 
rigidities  toward  a  capitalist -style  economy, 
with  East-West  amity  and  possibly  even 
political  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
This  belief  began  growing  earnestly  In  1964, 
when  signs  of  "Independence"  from  Moscow 
became  visible  In  State  Department  tele- 
scopes aimed  at  puppet  Red  Rumania. 

"So  naive  that  It  borders  on  the  gro- 
tesque," said  the  official  Slovak  Communist 
newspaper  "Pravada,"  in  a  typical  comment 
on  the  notion  that  the  carrot  of  American 
machinery  and  technology  might  convert  the 
Marxist  donkey.  But  such  Communist  can- 
dor failed  to  daunt  U.S.  policymakers,  per- 
haps becatise  the  scoffing  was  restricted  to 
local  constmfiptlon  In  local  languages,  whUe 
Red  broadcasts  aboard,  declarations  by  bloc 
leaders  and  Informal  talks  with  foreign  dip- 
lomats, reporters,  and  stray  businessmen 
hinted  of  native  nationalism,  economic  lib- 
eralism, evolution  toward  freedom  and  other 
hopeful  developments. 

President  Johnson  pointed  his  first  "bridge 
of  friendship"  eastward  In  the  summer  of 
1964,  when  thousands  of  American  commod- 
ities were  dellcensed  for  export  to  Rumania, 
which  also  was  promised  delivery  of  whole 
Industrial  plants  with  Export-Import  Bank 
financing.  Last  October  the  President  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a  whole  network  of 
bridges  to  the  Red  countries.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union :  "Our  task  Is  to  achieve  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  East — a  shift  from 
coexistence  to  peaceful  engagement.  We 
seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations 
with  the  Communist  states."  Specifically, 
he  annoimced:  1)  clearance  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  cred- 
its for  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Bulgaria;  2)  the  Bank's  readiness  to  finance 
export  of  American  equipment  to  a  large 
Soviet  auto  plant  which  Italian  Flat  will 
build;  3)  iDMnlnent  decontrol  of  certain 
commodities  for  sale  to  East  Europe. 

Six  days  later  some  400  Items  previously 
barred  from  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  with- 
out special  license — Including  metal  manu- 
factures, machinery  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts— were   expxinged    from    the   ComTT.erc? 


Department's  Commodity  Control  List. 
Since  then  Congress  has  confirmed  Mr. 
Johnson's  authority  to  produce  Export-Im- 
port Bank  guarantees  of  credit  lor  "any 
Communist  country  .  .  .  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  such  guarantees  in  the  na- 
tional Interest."  The  U.S.  has  raised  to  em- 
bassy rank  Its  legations  in  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  (the  latter  is  still  the  refuge  of 
Roman  Catholic  Primate,  Joseph  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  hiding  there  from  the  Russians 
since  the  Red  Army  shelled  the  1966  Buda- 
pest uprising  into  rubble.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Eugene  M.  Rostow  has  urged  a  Joint 
eflort  by  the  free  world's  industrial  powers 
and  the  U.S.  for  "peaceful  economic  engage- 
ment" with  East  Europe.  Awaiting  the  90th 
Congress  are  two  Administration  "bridge" 
bills,  one  a  Convention  allovrtng  the  Soviets 
to  establish  a  series  of  consulates  here,  the 
other  an  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  ex- 
tending most  favored  nation  treatment  to 
those  European  Communist  states  not  yet 
so  favored  (Yugoslavia  and  Poland  already 
are). 

Disquiet  has  been  expressed  by  an  occa- 
sional Senator  or  Representative,  an  edi- 
torial or  column,  and  a  few  economists 
and  businessmen.  By  and  large,  however. 
Industry  has  shared  the  enthusiasm  for  in- 
creasing East-West  trade.  When  the  U.S. 
Government  set  up  recent  business 
missions  to  Rumania,  Poland,  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  the  Commerce  Department  crowed 
that  "we  had  no  lack  of  candidates  anxious 
to  participate."  A  high-speed  October  tour 
of  East  Europe  sponsored  by  "Time"  had  a 
roster  reading  like  a  Who's  Mostly  Who  in 
U.S.  Business  and  Finance. 

Formidable  academic  support  for  "peace- 
ful engagement"  has  come  from  Zblgnlew 
Brzezinski.  a  ranking  specialist  on  East  Eu- 
rope and  Inventor  of  the  term.  Brezezlnskl, 
now  on  loan  from  Columbia  University  to 
the  State  Department's  Policy  Planning 
Council,  is  credited  with  having  furnished 
the  main  Intellectual  Inspiration  for  the  idea 
of  prodding  satellite  and  Soviet  "evolution" 
through  wide  economic  and  other  stimuli. 
Roost  concepts  In  his  "Alternative  to  Parti- 
tion" (CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations,  1965) 
were  borrowed  by  the  Johnson  and  Rostow 
speeches  cited  above. 

Despite  the  near-unanimity,  however, 
American  parents,  taxpayers  and  entrepre- 
neurs have  cogent  reasons  for  withholding 
their  hurrahs.  One  Is  that  Moscow  began 
pushing  bridges  long  before  Washington. 
Premier  Nikolai  Bulganln  said  In  1955: 
"Everything  new  being  created  by  world 
science  and  technology  must  be  studied, 
technical  Information  Improved,  relations 
with  research  establishments  and  scientists 
of  foreign  countries  expanded."  Party  boss 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  In  1956:  "The  task  Is  to 
pursue  a  vigorous  policy  of  Improving  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.,  developing  trade  and 
expanding  contacts."  Premier  Aleksel  Kosy- 
gln  In  September  1965 :  "We  must  make  wider 
use  of  foreign  technology."  No  bones  were 
made  about  the  purpose.  In  Bulganln's 
words:  "The  struggle  for  technical  progress 
Is  the  struggle  for  the  building  of  a  Com- 
munist society." 

A  second  good  reason  not  to  be  over-awed 
by  a  proposition  just  because  most  policy- 
makers and  experts  agree  on  It  Is  that  recent 
history  bulges  with  consensus  that  went 
wrong.  To  cite  a  few  exploded  axioms:  we 
can  trust  Joseph  Stalin's  wartime  pledges 
on  free  elections  In  East  Europe;  let's  let 
the  Red  Army  get  to  Berlin  first;  the  Chinese 
Reds  are  agrarian  reformers;  Fidel  Castro 
Is  a  patriotic  antl-Communlst;  Arab  unity 
and  Egypt's  Nasser  are  Irresistible  forces 
which  the  U.S.  should  appease  and  support. 

One  way  to  test  the  bridges  proposition 
would  be  to  examine  some  of  the  economic 
"facts"  on  which  its  widespread  acceptance 
rests:  1)  satellite  defiance  (especially  Ru- 
mania's) has  thwarted  a  Soviet  drive  for  bloc 
Integration;    2)    satellite   economic   reforms 
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are  trending  toward  a  Western  stnjcture;  3) 
another  mark  of  the  satellites'  growing 
emancipation  U  their  Increased  ti6de  with 
the  West;  and  4)  satellites  have  actually 
begun  exploiting  the  USSR,  revering  their 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Upon  examination,  these  assumpttions  look 
more  like  fiction  than  fact.  The] evidence 
suggests  Instead  that  Moscow  is  ihe  chief 
beneficiary  of  bloc  non-lntegratlpn;  that 
satellite  reforms  have  failed  to  snake  the 
basic  centralism  of  Communist  management, 
leaving  the  concept,  of  a  marketl-oriented 
economy  as  remote  as  ever;  that  the  Soviets 
have  upped  their  trade  with  the  satellites 
as  fast  as  the  West;  and  that  the]  USSR  Is 
getting  more  economic  mileage,  noQ  less,  out 
of  East  Eurofye  since  the  dawn  of  |  so-called 
Red  nationalism. 

The  data  Indicate  further  that  Increase  of 
normal  U.S.  trade  can't  help  the  bUc  much. 
East  Europe  exports  little  that  we  need  or 
could  accept  In  pajrment.  The  ni;  b  of  the 
Issue  Is  U.S.  credits,  not  U.S.  trale.  And 
U.S.  credits  given  freely,  without  a  Com- 
munist quid  pro  quo,  will  defeat  out  purpose. 

The  Reds'  war-emphasis  allocatKm  of  in- 
vestment, and  their  adoration  of  an  inflexible 
god  called  The  Plan,  have  hobbled  t  heir  eco- 
nomic development  with  producer  muddle 
and  consumer  crisis.  Their  only  wjy  out  is 
via  genuine  reform.  They  must  fice  up  to 
decentralization,  higher  rewards  fsr  labor, 
greater  initiatives  for  managemint,  real 
adaptation  of  Western  market  techniques 
(not  merely  of  U.S.  technology)  anO  a  shift 
from  armaments  to  better-quality*  exports. 
But  this  they  will  not  do  unless  cimpelled. 
because  such  reforms  would  reauce  the 
Party's  totalitarian  power.  | 

Yet  only  this,  and  nothing  else,  dan  build 
a  sturdy  bridge.  There  is  a  chanjce  IX  we 
use  the  bargaining  power  of  our  credits  which 
the  bloc  so  desperately  needs.  Tiere  is  a 
second  chance  if  we  abstain,  and  [the  bloc 
is  forced  to  adjust  by  its  own  internal  stresses 
and  (in  satellite  territory  at  least)  by  the 
necessities  of  population  discontent.  There 
Is  no  chance  whatever,  if  we  subsidize  the 
regimes  as  they  stand. 

LOOK    AT    THE    EVIDENCE 

To  Justify  these  conclusions  it  wil  be  use- 
ful to  look  hard  at  the  evidence  behind  them. 
Consider,  first,  the  theory  that  pliicky  Ru- 
mania prevented  the  Soviets  from  Inf egrating 
the  bloc's  economies.  A  typical  statfement  of 
the  theory — with  an  air  of  absoluta  verity — 
Is  J.  W.  Fulbrlght's  passing  reference  in  a 
Senate  speech  that  the  Rumanians  bad  "de- 
fled  the  Russians  in  refusing  to  subordinate 
their  economy  to  a  Soviet-sponsoredj  program 
for  Joint  economic  development  oi|  the  So- 
viet bloc  .  .  .  (and  in)  undert^lng  to 
strengthen  (Rumania's)  economic  independ- 
ence by  broadening  their  Industrial  toase." 

The  bridge-building  chairman  of  I  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  sajling  that 
the  Soviets  had  tried  to  impose  a  Jso-called 
"socialist  division  of  labor"  on  Comecon — 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aislstance. 
East  Europe's  answer  to  the  Marstjall  Plan. 
Each  Comecon  member  was  to  specialize  in 
what  was  best  for  the  bloc  rather  jthan  for 
Itself:  all  the  satellites  obeyed — emept  Ru- 
mania, a  "defiance"  which  wrecked  the  So- 
viet design.  1 

But  the  truth  Is  that  Comecon  Integration 
was  wrecked  by  the  region's  built-in  eco- 
nomic confusions,  which  made  a  '"socialist 
division  of  labor"  simply  Impossibly.  More- 
over, Rumania  was  only  one  of  several  mem- 
bers which  Insisted  on  "broadening!  their  in- 
dustrial base"  Instead  of  serving  ate  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Foremoet  and  decisive 
among  such  recalcitrant  members  was  the 
USSR. 

West  Europe  could  achieve  an  operating 
Common  Market  because  the  area  possessed 
systems  of  adjustable  internal  tariffs,  con- 
vertible currencies,  an  Infra-structUre  of  In- 
dependent economic  units  competljig  under 


fairly  equal  terms  and  a  reasonably  free  play 
of  market  forces.  East  Europe  could  not  in- 
tegrate because  it  traded  inside  Itself  by 
barter  instead  of  money;  had  no  Independent 
economic  units,  no  solid  currencies  and  no 
internal  tariffs  to  adjust;  and  was  entirely 
Innocent  of  competition. 

Integration  might  still  have  been  possible 
if  Comecon  could  figure  out  objectively  which 
member  might  produce  what  Item  at  what 
cost  for  equal  quality,  and  make  assignment 
of  tasks  accordingly.  But  this  was  unattain- 
able in  the  area's  accounting  nightmare  of 
artificial  money  rates  and  non-economic 
State-manipulated  "costs"  beyond  the  reach 
of  rational  audit. 

ANGRY    DEBATE 

Soviet  economic  Journals  have  been  angrily 
debating  for  three  years  Just  how  production 
cost  should  be  defined.  Rumanian  money 
is  a  normal  example  of  the  bloc's  currency 
chaos:  the  lei's  official  rate  for  foreign  trade 
is  six  to  the  dollar;  for  Individual  remittances 
abroad  It  is  12;  for  foreign  tourists  18;  for 
Rumanian  tourists  30;  official  Rumanians 
abroad  have  to  pay  back  60  lei  for  every  un- 
accounted dollar;  the  lei's  real  purchasing 
power,  meanwhile,  is  25  to  1. 

Out  of  the  horse's  mouth  ("Hospodarske 
Novlny."  economic  review  of  the  Czechoelo- 
vak  Communist  Party's  Central  Committee, 
July  22,  1966)  has  come  the  revelation  that 
Comecon's  only  worthwhile  "multilateral  co- 
ordination" has  been  a  mere  "exchange  of  in- 
formation," and  this  only  to  "pinpoint  the 
main  problems"  in  any  planning  to  be  done 
"after  1970"!  The  review  goes  on  to  lament 
that  "Comecon  members  still  face  one  an- 
other as  closed  economic  units." 

Can  believers  in  bridges  glean  more  com- 
fort from  a  second  canon  in  their  credo,  the 
one  which  professes  that  Western  aid  has  in- 
spired, and  will  continue  to  inspire,  a  gradual 
fading-away  of  Communism  through  eco- 
nomic reform  in  the  Western  Image? 

Washington  considers  Rumania  the  like- 
liest candidate  for  such  liberalization.  So 
it  is  curious  that  Rumania  stands  last  In  line 
among  the  satellites  on  even  minimal  change. 
A  full  year  after  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
Rumanian  bridge.  Communist  chief  Nlcolal 
Ceausescu  (in  July  1965)  Informed  his  Party 
Congress  that  no  reform  would  occur;  he 
stipulated  that  decentralization  of  State  con- 
trols— the  key  to  meaningful  change — "is  not 
Rumania's  way  of  doing  things." 

CURIOUSER  AND  CTJBIOtTSER 

It  is  curious  that  the  "rebellious"  idea  of 
modifying  the  totalitarian  economic  struc- 
ture also  was  Invented  by  Soviet  Russians. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  was  the  first,  gingerly,  to 
attempt  decentralization,  in  1957.  In  the 
early  Sixties.  Kharkov  University  Professor 
Y.  Liberman  began  his  daring  advocacy  of 
market-economy  concepts  like  profitability 
and  managerial  Initiative.  Liberman  Is  the 
basic  text  for  the  debate  flourishing  ever 
since  in  Soviet  and  satellite  (except  Ruma- 
nian) economic  circles. 

Khrushchev  tried  for  geographical  decon- 
trol by  replacing  10  central  and  15  republic 
industrial  ministries  with  104  regional  eco- 
nomic councils  (Sovnarkhozy).  His  an- 
nounced purpose  was  to  spur  local  economic 
flexibility,  but  the  real  aim  was  to  strengthen 
Khrushchev's  provincial  Party  henchman 
against  his  opponents  in  the  Moscow  bu- 
reaucracy. Weakened  in  the  Cuban-missile 
confrontation,  Khrushchev  was  compelled 
by  his  critics  in  1963  to  accept  a  Supreme 
Sovnarkhoz,  which  brought  the  reins  back 
to  Moscow.  After  his  downfall,  the  regional 
coxmcils  were  suppressed. 

Some  modification  of  the  Command  Econ- 
omy (though  far  short  of  effective)  was 
allowed  In  1966.  Managers  got  the  right  to 
discharge  unproductive  workers,  but  no  say 
in  distribution  of  plant  production.  A  big- 
ger chunk  of  "profits"  was  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  but  no  curb  was  placed  on 


the  arbitrary  pricing  system  which  operates 
Independently  of  supply,  demand  or  true 
cost  and  makes  profit  meaningless.  The 
slow-grinding  three-tier  administrative 
structure — State  Planning  Commission 
(Gosplan)  over  Industrial  Ministries  over 
Individual  Enterprise — remained.  As  noted 
in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency's  bimonthly 
"Problems  of  Communism,"  the  "reform 
measures  do  not  even  begin  to  eliminate  the 
fundamental  deficiencies  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic   management." 

Similar  defects  are  rampant  among  the 
satellites.  Despite  much  talk  and  some 
patchwork  nowhere  (except  Yugoslavia)  has 
any  dent  been  made  on  the  two  major  ob- 
structions: know-nothing  control  of  econom- 
ic decision  by  the  Red  political  apparatus, 
and  management  according  to  Marxist  prej- 
udice, rather  than  according  to  the  market- 
place. 

GLUTTING  THE  WAREHOUSES 

Thus  it  was  possible,  at  the  Zabrze-Zakr- 
zow  Metal  Works  (as  reported  by  the  Polish 
press),  for  an  unusually  alert  plant  director 
to  notice  that  demand  for  large  refrigerators 
was  dropping  and  a  shortage  in  small  ones 
rising;  for  him  and  his  workers'  council  to 
recommend  that  next  year's  plan  should  in- 
crease output  of  smaller  models  70%  at  the 
expense  of  big  models;  for  the  far-away  cen- 
tral planners  to  reject  this  and  order  more 
big  models  than  the  preceding  year,  on 
grounds  that  small  units  would  require  extra 
labor  and  some  overtime  pay,  thereby  upset- 
ting the  indices  for  Jobs  and  wages  already 
concocted  by  the  Ministry.  So  the  big  unlti 
were  inexorably  manufactured — to  Join  some 
60.000  unsold  units  already  glutting  the  local 
warehouses. 

This  characteristic  satellite  example  in 
Poland  dates  not  from  1950  but  from  1965- 
66.  It  suggests  that,  after  years  of  ballyhoo 
and  change,  things  remain  very  much  the 
same.  On  decentralization,  the  much-ad- 
vertised reforms  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Command  Economy  to 
long-range  strategy,  leaving  tactical  decisions 
to  a  lower  level:  "Trusts"  in  Czechoslovakia, 
"Industrial  Associations"  in  Poland,  "Asso- 
ciations of  People's  Enterprises"  in  East  Ger- 
many, and  so  forth. 

The  exiled  Polish  economist  Michael  Gam- 
arnlkow,  a  brilliant  student  of  satellite  eco- 
nomics, has  analyzed  the  aberrations  of  these 
agencies  In  the  magazine  "East  Europe"  (July 
1966) .  They  are  a  cross  between  cartel,  com- 
bine and  holding  company,  controlling  the 
finances  and  administration  of  component 
enterprises,  their  targets  and  production. 
Being  smaller  than  the  old  bureaucratic 
units,  their  deluge  of  directives  is  less  tor- 
rential, but  they  merely  interpose  still  an- 
other institution  Into  the  superstructure. 
Appolntable  and  fireable  by  the  Minister, 
the  Trust  Director  reports  to  him,  preserving 
the  old  political  "transmission  belt."  Top 
Trust  positions  are  mainly  filled  by  people 
from  the  old  apparatus.  As  one  satellite 
Journalist  has  put  it,  "Only  the  name  of 
the  institutions  on  the  door  has  changed. 
The  persons  Inside,  their  habits  and  atti- 
tudes, remain  the  same." 

CLING    TO    THEIR    POWER 

Some  variations  of  a  limited  free-price 
system  are  being  introduced  requiring  enter- 
prises to  pay  some  attention  to  what  the 
market.  I.e.  the  consumer,  wants.  But  there 
is  small  sign  that  the  central  planners  are 
ready  to  make  these  valid  by  yielding  or  re- 
ducing their  arbitrary  rule  over  production 
costs  and  profit.  They  cling  to  their  power 
to  fix  prices  of  raw  materials,  semifinished 
products,  fuel  and  power,  the  size  of  total 
payroll  and  individual  wages,  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  finished  goods. 

For  authentic  profitability,  price  Increases 
would  be  Inescapable  in  the  Communist  sys- 
tems. Production  costs  would  have  to  rise 
If  only  because  Interest  would  have  to  be 
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paid  on  capital  for  the  first  tlmi  and  sub- 
sidies reduced  or  ended.  Nevertheless,  not 
one  of  the  published  East  European  economic 
blueprints  contemplates  any  real  compen- 
sation m  higher  personal  earnings.  Under- 
paid labor  and  exploited  peasants  (subject  to 
arbitrary  low  prices  for  their  produce)  would 
remain  the  chief  sufferers.  So  long  as  the 
State  dominates  all  the  other  production 
costs,  managers  trying  for  a  better  profit  per- 
formance would  have  little  room  to  maneuver 
except  by  discharging  superfluous  workers. 
(Experimenting  cautiously  with  higher  wages 
and  reduced  work-force  in  a  few  plants,  the 
Soviets  were  amazed  to  discover  that  labor 
productivity  soared  by  31%  when  7%  of  the 
workers  were  dismissed.) 

ARE    THEY    UNLIKELY? 

Why  are  such  forms  unlikely?  Mobility 
of  labor,  for  one  thing,  raises  the  specter  of 
political  contamination.  Consumed-goods 
production,  for  another,  takes  capital  away 
from  rockets,  moon  probes,  heavy  industry, 
guns.  Surrender  of  production  and  invest- 
ment controls  deprives  the  Party  faithful  of 
Jobs  and  strips  the  Party  of  influence.  So 
would  the  necessary  closing  of  profltiess  en- 
terprises, many  of  them  huge  status  symbols 
built  during  the  Stalin  era  and  maintained 
only  by  State  coverage  of  their  deficits.  Na- 
tionwide services  like  housing — now  pro- 
vided at  nominal  rents — would  have  to  be 
charged  at  cost  plus.  All  this  would  bring 
social — and  potentially  political — disturb- 
ance. 

Confronted  by  such  menace,  the  Red  re- 
gimes are  marking  time  with  half-meas- 
ures— and  peering  westward  for  rescue  with- 
out risk  or  obligation.  Even  where,  as  in 
Czechoslovakia,  1,300  Inefficient  enterprises 
were  shut  down  in  1964-65  and  the  abolition 
of  another  1,400  Is  projected  for  1966-70,  the 
net  result  is  considered  virtually  nil  by  local 
observers  ("Procrastination  as  a  Planning 
Principle,"  in  "Prague  Reporter,"  July  16, 
1966).  "It  will  be  Impossible,"  says  the  Po- 
lish weekly  "Polytyka"  (Augiist  8,  1966)  "to 
lead  our  economy  into  clear  water  without 
correcting  the  price  and  wage  structure  or, 
to  put  It  bluntly,  without  introducing  such 
a  structure,  because  there  has  been  no  such 
thing  in  our  economy.  .  .  ." 

Another  pillar  beneath  the  bridges  policy 
Is  that  the  rise  of  satellite  trade  with  the 
West  reflects  East  Europe's  gradual  emanci- 
pation from  the  Soviet  Union.  Ergo,  Wash- 
ington argues,  still  larger  trade  means  still 
larger  emancipation. 

GOT  THERE   FIRST 

Once  more  it  must  be  reported  that  the 
Russians  got  there  first  with  the  idea.  In 
June  1958  the  Soviet  government  formally 
proposed  Increased  trade  to  the  U.S.,  offering 
substantial  orders  for  American  equipment 
(if  we  would  arrange  the  credits)  to  advance 
a  multlbllllon-doUar  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
chemical  Industry.  The  following  January, 
Anastas  Mlkoyan.  as  Soviet  Deputy  Premier, 
Journeyed  to  Washington  specially  to  request 
removal  of  trade  restrictions  and  grant  of 
large  long-term  credits.  He  got  a  short  an- 
swer then,  but  his  arguments  and  his  shop- 
ping bag  have  been  dusted  off  by  present 
U.S.  advocates  of  business  deals  with  Com- 
munism. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  satellite  trade 
with  the  free  world  has  been  developing  at 
no  faster  rate  than  Soviet  trade  with  the  free 
world — or  satellite  trade  with  the  Soviets. 
Rumania's  non-Communist  trade  went  up 
from  27%  of  Its  entire  foreign  trade  In  1960 
to  35%  In  1965,  a  rise  of  eight  percentage 
points.  In  approximately  the  same  period 
the  USSR's  trade  vrith  non-Communists  went 
up  seven  points,  from  29%  In  1960  to  36% 
in  1964.  Prom  whom  was  the  USSR  eman- 
cipating Itself? 

During  the  same  time,  Poland,  whose 
emancipation  we  have  long  been  overtly  fos- 
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terlng  by  trade  concessions  and  economic 
aid,  actually  cut  down  its  business  with  the 
West  from  43%  to  39%.  Meanwhile,  satel- 
lite trade  with  the  USSR,  which  East  Europe 
was  supposed  to  be  rejecting  in  Its  turn  west- 
ward, rose  from  37%  In  1960  to  40%  In  1964, 
the  latest  year  available  for  full  comparative 
data.  Rumania  stood  third-highest  among 
the  six  satellites  in  her  level  of  exchanges 
with  the  USSR.  This  hardly  sustains  the 
thesis  that  Rumania  is  spearheading  a  West- 
ern orientation. 

In  some  cases  the  West's  increase  in  a  sat- 
ellite's trade  does  amount  to  more  than 
the  West's  increase  In  trade  with  the  USSR. 
Invariably  the  difference  represents  the  value 
of  Western  credits.  In  other  words,  the 
West  pays  for  such  increases.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  have  been  easier  on  credits 
to  the  satellites  than  they  have  to  the  So- 
viets. The  titillating  thing  is  that  Moscow 
has  not  resented  such  discrimination.  Re- 
cently released  figures  on  1965  Rumanian 
trade  with  Western  Europe  may  tell  why. 

Thanks  to  credits,  Rumania's  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  six  Common  M.ir- 
ket  and  the  Outer  Seven  countries  reached 
490  million  lei  ($82  million  at  the  foreign- 
trade  exchange  rate) .  By  eloquent  coinci- 
dence, this  was  almost  the  Identical  figure 
(495  million  lei)  for  Rumania's  favorable 
balance  with  the  Red  bloc.  It  represented  a 
credit  from  Rumania  to  her  Comecon  part- 
ners In  their  barter  economy.  Thus,  in- 
directly, but  effectively.  Western  credits  had 
been  transferred  by  Rumania  to  the  other 
Communist  states,  with  the  USSR  getting 
the  usual  lion's  share.  Moreover,  because 
the  Soviets  were  continuing  their  notorious 
practice  of  charging  more  than  world  prices 
for  Russian  exports  to  Rumania  and  of  pay- 
ing less  for  imports  from  Rumania,  Western 
credits  were  also  fattening  Rumania  for  fur- 
ther exploitation  by  the  USSR. 

Despite  such  pillage,  the  notion  lately  has 
grown  current  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  is 
being  exploited  by  East  Europe,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  The  satellites,  it  ap- 
pears, get  world-market  prices  from  Russia 
for  their  Inferior  machinery,  while  paying 
"below  cost"  prices  for  Soviet  food  and  raw 
materials.  This  view,  very  satisfying  to  mem- 
bers of  the  satellite-emancipation  cult,  de- 
rives its  inspiration  from  Russian  economic 
Journals. 

OVERCHARGES    SATELLITES 

Actually,  as  distilled  by  exiled  Estonian 
economist  Aleksande  •  Kutt  from  the  official 
Soviet  annual  survey  of  USSR  foreign  trade, 
Russia  collected  an  extra  $12.7  billion  from 
the  satellites  in  a  single  decade  by  over- 
charging and  under-paying  between  1955  and 
1964.  Instead  of  diminishing,  this  loss  to 
East  Europe  has  been  on  a  mounting  scale, 
from  $503  million  In  1955  to  $2,251  million 
in  1964,  the  latest  year  officially  recorded  in 
fuU. 

For  1965,  Soviet  figures  specifically  avail- 
able on  crude  oil  exports  show  the  satellites 
still  being  charged  more  than  the  USSR's 
West  European  customers:  Czechoslovakia 
had  to  pay  18.06  rubles  ($20.07)  per  metric 
ton;  Poland  17.11  rubles.  East  Germany 
15.32 — ^whlle  Austria  got  the  same  ton  for 
10.98  rubles  and  Italy  for  7.93  rubles.  The 
1965  price  to  the  Czechs  was  127%  higher 
than  to  the  Italians. 

The  myth  that  the  satellites  suddenly  have 
begun  exploiting  the  USSR  is  more  than  a 
Soviet  effort  to  cover  up  chronic  extortion. 
It  provides  a  smokescreen  of  indignation  for 
a  new  Russian  drive  to  exact  still  higher 
prices  from  the  captive  nations  for  Soviet  raw 
materials.  These  prices  are  to  be  based  on 
production  cost  plus.  Though  above  world 
level,  the  exorbitant  charges  previously  levied 
on  the  satellites  still  do  not  make  Soviet  ex- 
ports profitable.  But  this  la  due  to  the  in- 
efficient and  uneconomic  Soviet  procedures 
which  swell  production  costs. 
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In  June  1966  the  authoritative  "Voprosl 
Ekonomlkl"  svimmoned  the  Industrialized 
satellites  to  Invest  in  Soviet  extractive  indus- 
tries if  they  wanted  to  continue  getting  raw 
materials.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  East 
Germany  promptly  agreed  to  give  the  USSR 
such  loans.  Soviet  domination  of  East  Eur- 
ope's economy  will  only  be  strengthened  if 
Western  financing  speeds  industrialization  in 
underdeveloped  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  The 
more  these  require  Soviet  raw  materials,  the 
greater  the  Soviet  bargaining  power  over 
them  will  be. 

Thus  four  major  economic  props  beneath 
the  emancipation  bridges  have  the  solidarity 
of  Jello.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that 
even  the  traffic  over  the  projKised  bridges  Is 
radically  not  as  described  by  White  House, 
State,  Commerce  and  other  promotional  U.S. 
agencies. 

The  Administration  has  specifically  ruled 
out  anything  strategically  useful:  "In  no 
case,"  according  to  the  State  Department, 
"does  our  policy  permit  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  in  war  materials  and  other 
strategic  items."  True,  no  U.S.  bombs,  mis- 
siles, tanks  or  other  military  goods  have 
been  sold  direct  to  the  Reds.  But  what 
about  the  so-called  "gray  area"  items." 

These  are  commodities  or  know-how  which 
can  be  bellicose  or  pacific  in  application, 
depending  on  the  good  faith  of  the  recipient. 
The  Administration  mtist  consider  Red  good 
faith  to  be  Impeccable.  Gray  Items  get  li- 
censed for  exp)ort  when  a  "determination"  Is 
made  they  will  be  used  for  "peaceful  pur- 
poses." Government  spokesmen — among 
them.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge.  In  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  Convention 
on  November  2  publicly  congratulate  them- 
selves that  more  and  more  such  goods  are 
being  approved  whenever  "demonstrated  to 
us  that  the  order  is  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  the  civilian  economy."  This  has  been 
going  on  "for  some  years"  with  Poland.  Trow- 
bridge rejoiced;  "since  1964"  with  Rumania; 
and  "more  recently  vsrlth  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  USSR."  He  added 
that  the  U.S.  was  also  now  okaying  "some 
types  of  commodities  and  technology  which 
we  were  not  approving  to  any  of  them  a  few 
years  ago." 

Among  gray  shipments,  listed  by  Congress- 
man Glenard  R.  Lipscomb  (R.,  Calif.)  in  a 
speech  to  the  House  on  October  17,  are:  know- 
how  to  build  a  Soviet  plant  for  glycerol,  used 
In  explosives;  metal-cutting  machinery  to 
Bulgaria  for  ball  bearings:  plston-maklng 
equipment  for  Rumania;  an  aluminum-tub- 
ing mill  for  Czechoslovakia;  steel  mills  and 
rotary  combustion  engines  for  Kast  Germany; 
a  chemical  factory  for  Poland;  radiation 
instruments  and  airplane  navigational  equip- 
ment for  Hungary. 

RANDOM    SAMPLING 

This  is  a  random  sampling  from  hundreds 
of  war-useful  Items  licensed:  a  list  Just  for 
part  of  1966  covers  two  full  columns  of  small 
type  In  the  Congressional  Record.  All  are 
undoubtedly  employable  In  petice,  but  easily 
convertible  to  war.  One  must  conclude  that 
Washington  believes  either  that  a  Com- 
munist promise  is  as  good  as  gold  or  that 
the  risk  of  our  troops  somewhere  getting  hurt 
by  a  gray  item  turned  black  Is  Justified  by 
the  boost  which  that  item  might  have  given 
a  Communist  economy. 

Communist  pledges  never  to  detour  stra- 
tegic goods  from  "civilian"  purposes  would 
be  dubious  enough  if  the  Red  bloc  were  cur- 
rently on  Its  best  behavior.  But  right  now 
all  its  members  are  flagrantly  helping  the 
Vletcong  war  effort.  Just  in  the  past  la 
months,  Soviet  ships  have  unloaded  at  least 
50  cargoes  at  the  North  Vietnam  port  of 
Haiphong.  Moscow  Radio  boasts  (in  Its  do- 
mestic   service)     about    Haiphong    wharvee 
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crammed  with  crates  of  equipment '  from  So- 
viet and  Czechoslovak  factories."  After  a 
personal  inspection  trip  to  Vletnaci.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (who  never- 
theless still  advocates  bridges)  offl  :lally  re- 
ported the  Vletcong  was  getting  '  full  and 
firm  support"  especially  from  tte  Soviet 
Union.  Poland  and  Rumania — the  two  satel- 
lites st'.ll  regarded  by  Mr.  Trowl  ridge  as 
notably  trustworthy.  East  Germ  in,  Bul- 
garian and  other  satellite  chiefs  Regularly 
reaffirm  their  direct  aid  to  "the  Vlstnamese 
people's  heroic  defense  against  Ame:  lean  Im- 
perialist aggression." 

DEAOLT    WALLOP 

An  Item  need  not  even  be  "graj"  In  the 
strategic  sense  to  pack  a  deadly  wal  op.  The 
Vletcong  transport  for  its  guerrillas,  weapons 
and  supplies  is  donated  largely  by  the  Red 
block.  Rumanian  and  Czechoslovik  trade 
agreements  with  North  Vietnam  Inilude  ve- 
hicles; said  Prague  Radio  (again  only  for 
Internal  broadcast):  "We  shall  deliver  .  .  . 
machines  and  equipment,  means  of  trans- 
portation." 

Yet,  with  Congre.'islonal  approval.  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  is  being  funneled  thrmgh  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  fmerlcan 
equipment  comprising  75%  of  the  instaUa- 
tlons  m  the  Soviets'  Plat-planned.  *887  mil- 
lion auto  plant,  expected  to  produd 
cars  annually.  As  these  roll  off  tw 
win  l>«  child's  play  to  metamorph< 
out  of  their  "civilian"  Innocence.  I 

Petroleum  is  another  peace-loviig  com- 
modity with  a  mortal  kickback.  Soviet  oil 
dumping  on  non-Communist  markets,  to 
acquire  foreign  exchange  for  the  USSR's  In- 
dustrial build-up.  has  been  notdd.  This 
drive,  also  aimed  at  making  under-developed 
African  and  Asian  countries  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  by  displacing  Western  oU  sup- 
pUers,  became  so  clearly  perilc^us  that 
the  State  Department  two  yearsj  ago  Is- 
sued an  alert  about  It.  A  National  Hetroleum 
Council  report  (sponsored  by  the  I  U.S.  In- 
terior Department)  said  that  Soviet-bloc  oU 
exports  "furthers  Communist  polltlaal  objec- 
tives, (with)  penetration  especlallj  marked 
In  Western  Europe";  the  Council  wafned  that 
"Western  equipment  and  technology  would 
enhance  the  Soviet's  ability  to  prohuce.  re- 
fine and  export  oil."  Yet  one  of  [the  first 
moves  In  the  Administration  gambit  for  Ru- 
mania's "independence"  was  a  19*  license 
to  help  set  up  an  oil  refinery  initallation 
there  with  capacity  of  one  million  tons  an- 
nually. Since  then  there  has  been!  a  steady 
stream  of  approvals  for  petroleum^drllllng 
and   oil   and   ga.s  production   equljinent. 

The  real  Red  dilemma  Is  how  ta  pay  for 
U.S  skills  and  equipment.  They  [can  pay 
only  by  borrowing.  Not  short-term  credits, 
which  lower  the  boom  quickly,  but  long-term. 
Ultimately  the  logic  of  the  brld|e  policy 
must  compel  such  credits  in  bulkj  Critics 
of  the  Administration  see  this  as  the  most 
pernicious  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Communists  already  have  accumulated 
a  cozy  $2  billion  commercial  debt,  largely  In 
West  Europe.  Industrial  sales  apjiroved  or 
executed  for  Rumania  are  backed  by  five- 
year  credit  guarantees  to  U.S.  business  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  :  President 
now  has  Congressional  authority,  ai  his  dis- 
cretion m  "the  national  Interest,"!  to  com- 
mand the  Bank's  support  for  moie  of  the 
same  with  the  entire  bloc.  His  Special  Com- 
mittee on  East-West  trade  dellbertttely  ad- 
vised him  that  "trade  with  Cdmmimlst 
countries  should  not  be  subsldlz^."  But 
this  Is  what  we  are  ready  to  do. 
roRM  or  stTBSioT 

A  long-term  credit  to  a  Communl^ 
is  a  form  of  subsidy,  especially  in  th( 
sense.     Five  years  is  not  "normal" 
medium  term.    Ninety  days  la  non^ial 
Western  countries  trade  with  each 
six  months,  or  possibly  a  year, 
year  term  was  originally  a  limit: 
Berne  Agreement  pledged  export 
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stitutions not  to  guarantee  commercial 
credit  for  a  longer  period.  But  the  U.S.  has 
come  to  accept  five  years  not  as  a  limit  but 
as  normal. 

So  far.  the  U.S.  has  admittedly  been  urg- 
ing other  suppliers  to  restrict  their  bloc  cred- 
its to  five  years,  correctly  contending  that 
anything  more  Is  not  trade  but  aid.  But,  In 
the  context  of  the  Administration's  overall 
thinking,  this  clearsightedness  Is  sure  to 
dim.  Meanwhile  Japan  and  her  West  Eu- 
ropean competitors,  in  their  race  for  Com- 
munist orders,  have  escalated  to  7.  12 
and  even  15  years.  The  Justification  given 
la  that  a  credit's  duration  should  match 
normal  amortization  for  complete  factories 
and  other  major  equipment  like  ocean-going 
vessels. 

Ironically,  though  these  Interminable 
credits  are  called  good  business,  and  the 
Communists  good  risks  because  they  have 
not  defaulted  to  date.  In  no  case  will  the 
Western  businessman  stir  without  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  his  risk. 

THREE  ALTERNATIVES 

Opponents  of  the  bridges  policy  see  three 
alternatives  on  long-term  U.S.  credits:  to 
grant  the  credits  unconditionally;  to  with- 
hold them  absolutely;  to  pay  them  out  grad- 
ually, each  one  in  exchange  for  a  specific 
concession  leading  gradually  toward  a  gen- 
uinely favorable  change  In  East-West  rela- 
tionships. 

The  Administration  seems  Intent  on  the 
first  choice.  The  critics  find  merit  In  the 
second;  recoDMnend  the  third;  and  consider 
the  first  potentially  ruinous  to  the  econom- 
ic and  political  interests  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples and  of  the  free  world. 

Credits  without  quid  pro  quo  would  en- 
able the  Red  systems  to  continue  operating 
as  they  are,  slowing  reform,  freezing  or 
scrapping  It.  This  appraisal  Is  not  guess- 
work. Once  assured  of  substantial  U.S.  cred- 
its In  1964,  Rumania  became  the  only  satel- 
lite where  even  discussion  of  jKJSSlble  re- 
forms was  taboo.  As  soon  as  large-scale 
American  aid  for  Poland  was  nailed  down  In 
1958,  the  Conununlst  Party  there  rejected 
a  radical  reform  plan  drawn  by  the  Polish 
Economic  Council  the  previous  year.  As 
long  as  American  help  was  pouring  In,  Yugo- 
slavia did  nothing  about  liberal  programs 
formulated  in  the  mld-'Plftles;  since  the 
help  dried  up  two  years  ago,  the  Yugoslavs 
have  been  racing  to  Introduce  economic  in- 
centives, managerial  Initiatives  and  other 
"capitalist"  concepts. 

Unconditional  long-term  credits  simply 
would  eliminate  or  relieve  the  bloc's  acute 
pressures.  Why  bother  to  remedy  the  for- 
eign-exchange pinch  by  narrowing  the  qual- 
ity gap  between  Eastern  and  Western  com- 
petitive products  Instead  of  concentrating 
on  space  exploration  and  armaments — If  the 
U.S.  obligingly  waives  the  need  for  foreign 
exchange?  Why  decentralize  management 
and  reduce  the  Party's  control,  or  decoUec- 
tlvlze  and  allow  the  peasants  to  till  their 
own  land  or  form  genuine  cooperatives — If 
the  U.S.  supplies  industrial  machinery  and 
technical  guidance,  chemicals  and  agrarian 
know-how  which  will  enable  the  totalitarian 
economy  to  get  by  without  drastic  overhaul? 
Why  scratch  for  efficiency,  lower  costs  and 
profitability  In  a  liberalized  economy  so  as 
to  earn  investment  capital  for  rational  ex- 
pansion— If  the  Americans  will  do  the  In- 
vesting and  ship  the  expansion?  Why  raise 
wages  and  give  other  rewards  for  greater 
effort  by  labor — If  American  techniques  and 
equipment  will  Increase  productivity  with- 
out such  costly  Incentives? 

MAKING  A  BUCK 

SuppKJse  the  second  alternative  Is  adopted 
and  Washington  suppresses  entirely  Its  Im- 
pulse for  long-term  financing  of  bloc  econo- 
mies. The  exact  positive  of  the  negatives 
listed  above  will  not  accrue.  If  only  because 
other  countries  may  continue  their  present 
zeal  for  "making  a  buck"  out  of  Red  trade. 


But  to  the  large  extent  that  their  resources 
cannot  fill  the  void  created  by  our  absten- 
tion, the  stresses  Inside  bloc  economies  will 
have  their  chance  to  p>erform  constructively. 

After  all,  the  wave  of  reform  clamor  by 
Red  economists  was  not  provoked  by  us  but 
by  the  Inherent  defects  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. The  first  satellite  to  pick  up  the  re- 
formist theses  of  the  Liberman  school  in  the 
USSR  and  make  the  biggest  noise  about  them 
was  Czechoslovakia — which  had  been  the 
most  Indvistrlallzed  prior  to  the  Communist 
grab  and  therefore  the  first  to  bog  down  un- 
der Communist  mismanagement. 

If  we  refrain  from  solving  its  dilemmas, 
the  bloc  may  yet  be  constrained  for  economic 
survival  to  do  something  about  them.  The 
USSR  has  the  largest  problems,  because,  on 
a  much  smaller  economic  basis.  It  supports 
armament  and  space  programs  comparable 
to  the  American.  And  all  the  Conecon  mem- 
bers must  Increase  their  agricultural  In- 
vestments, keep  other  Investments  at  a  level 
adequate  for  a  minimum  4  percent  growth 
In  gross  national  product,  and  somehow  lure 
the  cooperation  of  farm  and  factory 
workers. 

Tin  now  the  leadership  has  been  resisting 
basic  changes  which  could  create  counter- 
forces  against  the  Party's  hegemony.  But 
necessity  may  yet  compel  the  acceptance  of 
ix>lltlcal  risks:  Incentives  to  end  foot-drag- 
ging by  peasants  and  workers;  less  planning 
and  more  productivity;  more  butter  and  less 
moonshots;  the  accumulation  of  foreign  ex- 
change by  outselling  competitors  abroad 
rather  than  by  outdumplng  them,  and  so 
on. 

There  remains  a  final,  supreme  considera- 
tion for  any  American  businessman  who  may 
still  hanker  after  elusive  profit  from  selling 
to  the  Communists.  He  must  decide  In  his 
own  private  conscience  whether  the  profit 
Is  worth  the  personal  risk  that  some  day, 
soon  or  late,  on  some  near  or  distant  battle- 
field, his  neighbor's  son  or  his  own  may  be 
struck  down  by  a  weapon  which  his  zeal 
for  trade  put  into  an  enemy's  hand. 


ARMIES  AND  INNER  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  1967  issue  of  Military  Review, 
which  is  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  magazine,  contains 
a  valuable  article  entitled  "Armies  and 
Inner  Leadership."  This  article  was 
written  by  a  man  extremely  well  versed 
in  military  matters,  Mr.  Anthony  Harrl- 
gan.  Mr.  Harrigan  is  associate  editor 
of  the  Charleston,  S.C.  News  and  Courier, 
and  also  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  of  London,  England. 
Mr.  Harrigan  brings  to  this  subject  a 
wealth  of  background  information  on 
military  afifairs,  having  served  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World  War  n, 
presently  acting  as  military  consultant 
for  the  National  Strategy  Committee  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  hav- 
ing studied  and  written  extensively  on  all 
phases  of  military  activities. 

Mr.  Harrigan  places  In  proper  prospec- 
tive the  role  of  the  military  in  the  life 
and  society  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
article  places  to  rest  some  of  the  old 
shibboleths  which  are  constantly  used 
to  downgrade  military  service.  To  quote 
one  paragraph,  Mr.  Harrigan  says: 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  question  of  the  place  of  the  military  serv- 
ices In  society  is  really  synthetic  and  stirred 
up.  In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a 
traditional  unity  of  civil  and  mUltary  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  the  critics  o^the  military 
component  of  our  society  have  yet  to  prove 
that  there  Is  a  "military  mind"  in  the  United 
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states  as  distinct  from  the  thought  patterns 
of  the   responsible   clvlUan   conunumty. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  and  would  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  anyone  concerned  with 
the  proper  role  of  the  military  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Armies  and  Inner  Leadership 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

(Note. — Anthony  Harrigan  Is  the  author  of 
"Combat  In  Cities"  which  appeared  In  the 
May  1966  Issue  of  the  Military  Review.  He 
Is  Associate  Editor  of  The  News  and  Courier, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  a  member 
of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (Lon- 
don). Mr.  Harrigan  served  In  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  during  World  War  H,  is  a  nUUtary 
consultant  to  the  National  Strategy  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Security  Council,  and  Is 
U5.  correspondent  for  the  Canadian  Military 
Journal.) 

The  role  that  armed  forces  play  In  human 
Bodety  Is  the  subject  of  considerable  debate 
In  the  public  arena.  Soldiers  are  not  only 
defending  themselves  on  the  battlefield,  but 
also  are  having  to  defend  their  concepts  of 
professionalism  against  a  wide  variety  of 
gharpshootlng  critics  of  the  mlhtary  life. 

One  author,  who  has  written  extensively 
on  the  Ideals  of  military  service,  has  cited 
the  "caricature  of  the  trigger-happy,  slaugh- 
ter-minded, war-mongering  officer."  This 
caricature  crops  up  frequently.  For  example, 
one  contemporary  critic  of  the  armed  forces 
has  spoken  of  a  struggle  between  a  "huge 
warmaklng  organism  and  the  apparatus  of 
democracy."  Fortunately,  the  caricature 
does  not  always  prevail.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  In  a  salute  to  the  Nation's  military 
services,  once  said  that  "Armies  cannot  only 
defend  their  countries — they  can  help  build 
them." 

The  question  being  debated  In  some  aca- 
demic circles  In  the  United  States  Is  whether 
armies  represent  a  socially  constructive  or 
destructive  element  In  the  Ufe  of  a  nation 
and  a  civilization.  This  Is  not  exclusively  a 
0.S.  question.  The  place  of  the  army  In  the 
national  Ufe  has  been  an  issue  in  Prance  dur- 
ing much  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  professional  military  cadres 
long  have  been  viewed  as  suspect  by  the 
(Communist  Party.  Whether  armies  are  In- 
struments of  order  or  disorder  is  a  bone  of 
contention  among  students  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

PLACE  IN  vs.  SOCIBrT 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  question  of  the  place  of  the  military 
services  In  society  Is  really  synthetic  and 
stirred  up.  In  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  traditional  unity  of  civil  and  mUltary 
purposes.  Indeed,  the  critics  of  the  military 
component  of  our  society  have  yet  to  prove 
that  there  Is  a  "military  mind"  In  the  United 
States  aa  distinct  from  the  thought  patterns 
of  the  responsible  civilian  community. 

Military  service  and  service  to  the  civilian 
community  have  been  regarded  as  being  of 
the  same  character  throughout  U.S.  history. 
No  contradiction  or  separation  of  purpose 
was  considered  Involved  as  in  some  coun- 
tries where  the  armed  forces  have  been  an 
Island  apart.  The  history  of  the  United 
States  Is  rich  In  examples  of  professional  of- 
ficers serving  in  high  poets  In  the  civilian 
Government  after  retirement  from  active 
duty. 

Whether  for  this  or  other  reasons,  little 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  armed  forces  have  made  to  the  hu- 
man order  down  through  the  ages.    In  the 


United  States,  military  men  In  the  past  have 
not  had  to  develop  a  rationale  for  their  ex- 
istence. It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that  there 
have  been  national  and  even  global  cam- 
paigns aimed  at  condemning  the  U.S.  use  of 
force  to  protect  national  Interests.  However, 
today  the  military  professional  Increasingly 
is  In  the  position  of  the  policeman  who  In  the 
past  had  only  to  use  his  authority  to  main- 
tain order,  and  who  now  Is  compelled  to 
Jvifitify  his  exercise  of  police  authority. 

DEVELOP  PUBLIC  PHILOSOPHT 

The  military  professional,  living  within 
his  service,  knows  that  he  and  his  associates 
are  not  trigger-happy  and  not  slaughter- 
minded.  He  knows  the  restraint  with  which 
weapons  are  used.  He  understands  and  re- 
spects civilian  authority  over  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. He  Is  familiar  with  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  social  obligation  which 
characterizes  his  profession  in.  this  era.  But 
the  individual  soldier's  knowledge  of  his 
reliability  as  a  citizen  Is  not  In  Itself  an  ade- 
quate defense  against  those  who  regard 
everyone  In  uniform  as  a  militarist  and 
downgrade  the  role  of  armies  as  human 
Institutions. 

It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  modern 
soldier  develop  a  public  philosophy  for  his 
profession  so  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  may 
better  understand  the  contribution  made  by 
the  uniformed  element  In  the  national  life. 

In  developing  such  a  philosophy.  It  Is 
useful  to  search  out  the  lessons  of  history 
that  shed  light  on  the  functions  of  armed 
forces.  In  this  connection,  there  Is  much 
merit  In  examining  the  writings  of  Indian 
authors.  India  Is  a  country  In  which 
theories  of  nonviolence  and  nonreslstance 
have  had  enormous  acceptance.  The  Gan- 
dhlan  doctrines  took  root  among  both  the 
masses  and  Intellectual  elite  of  India.  As  a 
result,  the  Indian  mUltary  services  suffered 
a  loss  of  status  in  the  years  following  India's 
Independence.  Not  until  1962,  when  Com- 
munist China  invaded  India  and  shattered 
concepts  of  peaceful  coexistence  In  Asia,  was 
there  a  reversal  of  the  Indian  phUosophy 
with  respect  to  military  service. 
HISTORICAL  roles 

One  of  the  Indian  writers  who  has  taken 
a  fresh  look  at  the  role  of  the  armed  forces 
Is  Professor  Muhammad  Mujeeb,  Vice  Chan- 
ceUor  of  Jamla  Mlllla  Islamla  In  New  Delhi. 
He  recently  analyzed  the  role  of  armies  In 
history  and  quoted  Werner  Sombart,  the 
German  economist,  who  said:  "In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  army."  Professor  Mujeeb 
observed  that  "no  historian  could  disagree 
with  him,"  pointing  out  that  armies  have 
been  the  principal  means  of  change  in  "the 
process  of  grafting  of  peoples,  cultures,  tech- 
niques. Ideas  on  to  each  other  to  which  we 
owe  most  of  the  progress  we  have  made." 

Asserting  that  armed  confilct  "can  be  a 
means  of  placing  social  and  political  systems 
on  trial,  and  of  Inftislng  vitality  In  those 
that  have  become  petrified,"  Professor 
Mujeeb  suggested  that  It  Is  possible  to  dls- 
tlng^ulsh  between  wars  that  are  In  the  nature 
of  surgical  operations  on  societies  unable  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  survival  and  wars 
that  are  purely  destructive.    He  stated: 

"Alexander  the  Great's  imperialist  ambi- 
tions influenced  world  history  by  making 
the  peoples  of  West  Asia  and  Egypt  heirs  to 
Greek  culture;  the  military  exploits  of 
Timur  are  a  record  of  merciless  destruction 
without  any  purpose." 

This  analysis  has  value  for  the  military 
professional,  for  It  Is  Important  that  he  not 
accept  the  stereotype  of  armies  In  action  as 
destructive  forces.  In  World  War  n,  the 
US  Armed  Forces  not  only  protected  the 
freedom  and  physical  Integrity  of  the  United 
States,  but  carried  out  extraordinary  meas- 
ures of  pacification  and  national  rehabilita- 
tion. 

US  occupation  administrations  In  Japan 
and  Germany  must  be  credited  with  enor- 


mous achievements  in  rebuilding  two  ad- 
vanced nations  along  constructive  lines. 
WhUe  civilians  played  a  part  In  both  ad- 
ministrations, the  accomplishments  were 
overwhelmingly  those  of  men  In  the  uni- 
formed service  of  their  country.  It  Is,  p)er- 
hap>s,  too  early  to  compare  these  feats  with 
events  in  classical  times,  but  one  cannot 
overlook  the  parallels  with  ancient  natlon- 
bulldlng  feats  performed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  soldiers. 

backward  states 

Truly  phenomenal  Is  the  Infiuence  a  mili- 
tary presence  has  had  on  some  of  the  back- 
waters of  the  world.  For  example,  the  South 
Pacific  region — an  ocean  area  comparable  In 
size  to  the  greatest  of  continents — has 
changed  more  in  the  last  quarter  century  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II  than  In  the  pre- 
ceding hundreds  of  years. 

Across  the  world  In  Turkey,  the  army  has 
been  the  key  social  Instrument  In  the  rise 
of  that  country  from  the  backwardness  and 
Ignorance  of  the  Ottoman  era.  The  Turkish 
Army  serves  as  a  school  for  the  nation,  ab- 
sorbing nuterate  recruits  and  training  them 
for  useful  lives  In  the  civilian  community. 
Turkish  Army  units  In  the  coxintryslde  even 
adopt  villages  as  part  of  a  broad  program  of 
civic  action. 

An  army — It  should  be  borne  In  mind — 
Is  a  specialized  form  of  human  order.  In 
advanced  nations  such  as  the  United  States, 
It  has  specialized  and  limited  functions  be- 
cause society  has  a  complex  clvU  order  that 
meets  public  needs.  In  less  developed  or 
truly  backward  states,  an  army  often  Is  the 
only  available  form  of  order.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  army  Is  a  society  In  minia- 
ture— an  organism  capable  of  getting  things 
done,  productive  of  both  plans  and  end 
results,  and  cemented  by  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence. It  Is  a  command  structure  essential 
In  weak  or  threatened  nations. 

Those  who  say  that  the  trouble  vrith  much 
of  Latin  America  lies  with  the  armed  forces 
have  not  considered  the  effect  of  a  lack  of 
an  alternative  civil  order  In  many  countries 
In  that  region.  If  the  structiu-e  of  the  civil 
government  Is  not  strong,  disorder  reigns  and 
Is  exploited  by  those  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  a  nation. 

COMMTTNIST   POWER 

Communist  Parties,  wherever  these  exist, 
are  another  form  of  order.  They  represent 
an  armed  doctrine,  an  action  organism,  a 
state  within  a  state.  In  the  absence  of  an 
army  capable  of  maintaining  the  national 
Integrity  from  attack  within,  the  civil  struc- 
ture of  a  weak  state  Is  likely  to  fall  before 
Insurgent  assault  by  the  Communist  power 
structure.  Thus,  it  Is  the  height  of  folly  to 
call  for  the  breakup  of  professional  armies 
In  small,  weak  nations. 

In  the  advanced  states,  armed  forces  have 
a  wholly  different  role.  They  are  clearly 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authority,  but  even 
In  these  countries,  armed  forces  may  have 
specified  civil  action  responsibilities  such  as 
flood  control  and  harbor  management.  They 
do  not,  however,  direct  the  societies  of  which 
they  are  a  part  except  as  Individual  officers 
assigned  responsibility  In  government  by  the 
executive  authority. 

Nevertheless,  the  armed  forces  In  advanced 
states  have  heavy  responsibilities.  One  of 
these  responsibilities  concerns  the  readiness 
of  deployment  of  mlUtary  power  to  fulfiU  the 
national  security  objectives  established  by 
the  ClvlUan  leadership.  In  short,  armies 
have  places  to  guard  and  battles  to  win. 

Less  understood  Is  another  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  armed  forces  In  highly  de- 
veloped states.  This  responsiblUty  has  to 
do  with  that  Intangible  but  Important  ele- 
ment In  armies — the  quality  of  the  human 
beings  who  have  dedicated  their  Uves  to 
service  In  the  military  profession. 

Although  there  certainly  Is  not  a  mUltary 
mind  In  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of  a 
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Prussian -type  militarism,  there  li  a  profes- 
sional awareness  of  the  Imperatlv -s  of  duty. 
Military  training  Is  supposed  to  have  a  spe- 
cial Imprint  of  responsibility  on  ;he  citizen 
In  uniform.  The  concepts  of  d;  ty,  honor, 
and  country  are  especially  Impoi'tant  to  a 
democracy  in  an  age  when  almost  all  moral- 
ists and  social  commentators  are  agreed  that 
values  have  been  gravely  eroded  under  the 
pressure  of  change. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
military  professional  and  his  felljaw  citizen 
In  civilian  life  Is  that  the  forme^  does  not 
live  In  a  permissive  environment,  i  This  Is  an 
Important  difference.  Many  sociat  commen- 
tators have  warned  that  permissiveness  has 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  on  US  life.  With 
the  dilution  of  stern  attitudes  of)  an  earlier 
period,  a  number  of  destructive  ajnd  imptil- 
slve  tendencies  have  been  noted.  I  Increased 
crime,  social  Irresponsibility,  andl  civil  dis- 
obedience have  become  serious  problems. 
Among  the  social  ills  are  disordered  family 
life,  a  higher  rate  of  bantcruptcyj  a  laclc  of 
confidence  between  generations,  ;and  more 
draft  dodging.  ' 

VALUE    OF   DISCIPLIinS      I 

Conversely,  the  military  life — ^wlilch  Is  def- 
initely not  permissive — builds  Into  citizens 
an  understanding  of  the  value  at  the  dis- 
ciplined life.  Uniformed  personnel  know 
that  the  greatest  freedom  Is  In  service  to  the 
Ideals  of  one's  country.  This  la  not  surpris- 
ing, for  the  lessons  of  the  battlefield  are  the 
lessons  of  sacrifice,  comradeship,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  accountability,  jillltary  life 
Is  life  according  to  a  code  in  which  intelli- 
gence and  training  are  related  to  ^ndamen- 
tal  social  goals 

More  thought  should  be  given  4o  the  fact 
that  the  military  profession  In  «he  United 
States  has  lived  with  nuclear  arins  for  al- 
most a  generation.  Those  who  have  hemdled 
the  most  powerful  weapons  ever  known  to 
mankind  have  demonstrated  the  mtellectual 
capacity  to  prepare  for  war  with  thfese  devices 
while,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrating  the 
moral  strength  it  takes  to  live  wlti  and  keep 
leashed  these  engines  of  destruction. 

The  very  last  person  who  coiAd  emerge 
from  the  military  profession  in  ttie  United 
States  is  the  mad  bomber  of  paclpst  tracts. 
It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  needing  ^ore  than 
one  officer  to  turn  a  key,  or  other  procedural 
safeguards;  It  Is  also  a  matter  cp  training 
men  with  the  moral  stamina  ta  bear  the 
heaviest  of  national  responslbllltits. 

Holmes  Alexander,  who  has  ha4  wide  ex- 
perience In  observing  the  military  profession, 
bash  written  in  this  connection: 

"To  the  etxent  that  the  choosing iand  train- 
ing of  young  military  men — the  top  offlcera 
Of  the  near  future — are  successfully  con- 
ducted, the  more  we  alter  our  soci;ty  for  the 
better.  .  .  .  The  reporter  who  travels  for  a 
while  among  modem  warriors  sooi  finds  an 
accumulation  of  admirable  traits  and  hon- 
orable codes  which  are  far  less  prevalent — 
certainly  less  stressed — in  the  civilian  seg- 
ment. The  military  today  is  thi  opposite 
Of  anti-social.  It  is  pro-social  in  a  big  way. 
It  is  neither  trigger-happy  nor  trgger-shy." 


SOCIAL    mSIll'UTlONS 


enhanced 


This  assessment  of  the  values 
by  the  military  life  emphasizes  tihe  Impor- 
tance of  the  Armed  Forces  as  social  institu- 
tions in  US  society.  It  is  to  be  noped  that 
such  assesements  will  lead  to  ant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worthwhile  character  pt  military 
service  for  as  many  young  men  alB  possible. 
The  mistaken  Idea  exists  In  some  quarters 
that  military  service  represents  'Uime  out" 
of  a  young  man's  life.  It  seems  dlear,  how- 
ever, that  the  period  of  military  s^-vlce  Is  an 
Increasingly  vital  part  of  a  US  citizen's  edu- 
cation for  life  In  a  world  wherelb  disorder 
Is  rampant. 

Professor  Hugh  Seton-Watson,  <he  British 
historian,  recently  warned  that  dl<  tatorshlps 
could  emerge  from  the  "uprooted,  classless. 


faceless  hordes"  of  the  large  European  and 
American  cities.  Many  of  the  young  turn 
to  generational  strife  and  civil  disobedience 
because  the  education  they  have  received 
has  been  Inadequate.  They  have  had  the 
Intellect  trained,  but  their  values  are  not 
rooted  In  a  code  of  life.  Military  service, 
especially  the  small-unit  warfare  of  today's 
struggle  in  the  Par  East,  provides  a  classical 
form  of  education  In  the  duties  of  manhood; 
It  ends  the  alienation  that  many  modern 
youths  experience. 

Looking  back  on  Roman  times,  we  discover 
how  the  legionnaires  were  not  only  fighters, 
but  civilization  builders.  The  camps  of  the 
legions  became  towns  and  cities.  They  pro- 
vided the  peace  that  made  orderly  life  pos- 
sible among  barbarians,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  higher  stage  of  life. 

The  legions  were  the  instruments  that 
Rome  used  to  overcome  barbarism  on  the 
Empire's  strategic  frontiers.  First  came  the 
sword  and  then  the  ploughshare.  A  similar 
pattern  existed  In  the  settlement  of  the  US 
West.  The  Army  made  the  peace  and  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  civil  order  and  then 
the  life  of  the  territories  was  developed. 

The  modern  era  has  created  a  new  set  of 
problems.  Barbarism  is  not  only  something 
beyond  the  pale — a  force  on  the  outside. 
Barbarism  Is  a  force  within  a  state.  It  Is 
not  only  the  guerrilla  who  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  military  forces,  but  the  nihilist 
who  erodes  the  life  of  the  homefront  be- 
hind the  men  on  the  battlefront. 

The  breakdown  of  Internal  values  can  be 
seen  In  many  areas.  We  discerned  It  In 
the  moral  collapse  of  Germany  when  that 
country  fell  from  within  to  the  Inner  bar- 
barians— the  Nazis.  The  Increasing  lawless- 
ness of  US  cities  Is  a  grave  problem,  suggest- 
ing a  major  breakdown  of  morale  and  social 
coheslveness.  It  may  be  that  the  armed 
services,  by  the  training  In  discipline  that 
they  give  those  who  put  on  their  country's 
uniform,  will  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  threat  of  Inner  baxbarism. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  German  Army, 
established  in  the  1950's  on  new  founda- 
tions, did  remarkable  work  in  this  field 
through  its  emphasis  on  inner  leadership. 
The  people  of  West  Germany  wanted  a  new 
army  that  embodied  the  professionalism  of 
the  old  army  and  the  social  faith  of  the  new 
Germany. 

The  shapers  of  the  Bundeswehr  shared  the 
belief  of  Raymond  Aron,  the  distinguished 
French  writer  on  military  Institutions,  that 
"decisive  Is  a  man's  Inward  attitude."  In- 
ner leadership  Is  not  Indoctrination;  It  Is 
not  the  teaching  of  specific  programs.  It 
Is  the  moral  strengthening  of  the  soldler- 
cltlzen.  Emphasis  on  Inner  leadership  Is  not 
only  intended  to  produce  a  better  soldier  and 
a  better  citizen,  but  Is  aimed  at  promoting 
the  social  cohesion  that  a  country  must 
have  to  survive  and  to  achieve  great  things. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  our  time  is  the  loss 
of  this  social  cohesion.  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  In  the  West,  there  has  been  a 
disturbing  emergence  of  the  anarchist  spirit 
and  philosophy  which  suggests  to  some  that 
Individuals  and  small  groups  have  no  ob- 
ligations to  the  larger  community.  However 
this  anarchism  Is  revealed.  It  threatens  dis- 
integration of  the  unity  that  Is  a  nation. 
When  this  attitude  Is  limited  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals. It  Is  not  a  menace  to  public  order. 
But  if  this  anarchist  spirit  becomes  con- 
tagious, then  it  opens  the  way  for  foreign 
conquerors. 

Without  a  code  of  behavior  and  a  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  a  country  falls  apart;  It  is 
without  a  center.  A  nation  that  Is  a  col- 
lection of  anarchic  adventurers  Is  no  nation 
at  all.  To  be  sure,  preserving  the  cohesion 
of  the  nation  Is  partly  the  task  of  home, 
church  and  school.  But  military  service  also 
Is  a  vital  part  of  schooling  In  citizenship  and 
national  values.  It  Is,  perhaps,  the  toughest 
and  most  valuable  of  educational  experiences 


in  a  democracy,  for  It  demands  that  intel- 
ligence be  combined  with  courage  and  loy. 
alty  to  Ideals — often  at  the  risk  of  death. 

In  a  real  sense,  therefore,  the  armed  forces 
are  the  capstone  of  the  educational  systeta 
whereby  citizens  are  embued  with  the  quail- 
ties  essential  to  a  free  society.  If  this  is  un. 
derstood  by  the  public,  then  the  constructive 
role  of  armed  forces  also  is  comprehended. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  TITLE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  665. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
665,  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m.  this  after- 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.).  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m.  the 
same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  HoLUNCs  in  the  chair) . 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  imlin- 
Ished  business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  355,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
continue  its  consideration  of  S.  665,  the 
military  procurement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
665)  to  authorize  authorizations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
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vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  militai-y  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pendhig  bushiess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
pending  question  is  Senate  bill  665. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  there  any 
amendments  pending  to  the  measure  be- 
fore us?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  amendment  pending  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  I  should  like,  if  I 
could,  to  have  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  when  I  was  necessarily  away  from 
the  Chamber 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  was 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  a  courtesy  to  me  the  majority  leader 
recessed  the  Senate  until  2  o'clock  pjn., 
and  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 
entered  into  which,  as  I  understand  it, 
provides  that  starting  tomorrow  there 
shall  be  1  hour  allowed  on  each  amend- 
ment, and  in  all  likelihood  my  amend- 
ments will  be  first,  there  will  be  4  hours 
on  the  bill,  and  that  as  a  result  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  amendments  today. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whether  or  not 
there  will  be  any  votes,  I  cannot  say.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any,  but  somebody 
could  call  up  an  amendment  and  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  it,  but  it  Is  an  un- 
likely possibility.  If  I  may  make  one 
correction,  the  time  limitation  begins 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow; we  come  in  at  11  o'clock;  have 
a  brief  morning  hour;  the  business  runs 
3  hours  under  the  Pastore  rule  on 
germaneness;  and  then,  under  the 
previous  unanimous -consent  order,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  and  others  interested  in  the 
question  of  textiles,  will  undertake  a 
roundrobin  debate  on  that  most  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  in  effect  we  will 
have  3  hours  tomorrow  on  the  pending 
business,  including  amendments,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  be  heard  today? 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  been  heard  al- 
ready. I  may  wish  to  speak  a  little  later 
on,  after  listening  to  what  has  been  go- 
ing on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  let  me  state 
what  my  present  intentions  are,  so  that 
they  may  make  their  plans  and  act 
accordingly. 

I  am  committed  to  the  Senate  to  call 
up  my  first  amendment  today.  It  is  my 
present  intention  to  do  so  toward  the 
end  of  afternoon  business.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  I  vmderstand  it,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  will  be 
here  shortly,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  Fulbright],  who  also  will 
be  here  shortly,  desire  to  be  heard. 

Since  they  are  not  presently  in  the 
Chamber,  I  will  begin  my  speech  now 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
either  of  them  comes  into  the  Chamber, 
to  yield  to  them  in  order  that  I  may  meet 
their  convenience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  include 
me  in  that  unanimous-consent  request? 
I  may  wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  I 
encouiage  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  lend  his  silver-tongued  voice  to  the 
progress  of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"WHAT  PRICE  GLORY?" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  title 
of  my  speech  is:  "What  Price  Glory?" 
I  Intend  to  develop  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Vietnam  war  as  I  see  it. 

First,  the  alleged  assets  in  terms  of  our 
national  honor  and  national  security  by 
which  the  war  is  said  to  be  Justified;  and, 
then,  my  own  view  of  the  liabilities 
which  the  war  is  imposing  on  the 
American  Nation. 

The  reason  for  my  title  is  that  I  con- 
clude we  are  paying  a  very  heavy  price. 
Indeed,  for  whatever  glory  there  may  be 
for  our  country  in  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict, a  price  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
far  too  high. 

Yet  I  must  assert  this  caveat,  that  I  am 
not  one  who  would  withdraw  imilaterally 
from  Vietnam  despite  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  ever  have  gone  in 
there;  but  I  am  one  who  would  assert 
that  our  primary  objective  should  be  to 
get  this  dirty  little  war — from  which  we 
gain  so  little  and  lose  so  much — over 
with  Just  as  soon  as  we  can.  with  reason- 
able honor. 

By  reasonable  honor,  I  do  not  mean 
glory,  military  victories,  bands,  and  a 
lot  of  parades.  I  mean  a  sober  and  ma- 
ture determination  as  to  how  much  of 
our  objectives  in  Vietnam  we  can,  at  this 
point,  reasonably  expect  to  achieve  with- 
out an  undue  cost  in  lives  and  fortune, 
and  heavy  cost  indeed  to  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

UNITED    STATES    HOPES    FOR    DE- 
TENTE WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  interesting  article  containing  a 
very  good  analysis  was  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  on  January  19, 1967,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Philip  Potter  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Potter  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
Far  East.  He  knows  Asia,  and  he  gives 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  objective  writeup 
concerning  many  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Far  East  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  article  is  worth  com- 
mending to  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  read,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rise  or  "Pragmatic"  Rulers  Sties  U.S.  Hopwi 
FOB  Detente 

(By  PhlUp  Potter) 
Washington,  Jan.  18. — When  the  Johnson 
Administration  casts  its  eyes  abroad  It  sees 
beyond  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  what  it  con- 
siders hopeful  vlBtas — even  In  China. 

C!oncededly  the  present  situation  in  Viet- 
nam remains  "dour  and  difficult,"  although 
the  President  and  his  principal  foreign  policy 
advisers  believe  there  Is  some  light  at  the 
end  of  that  tunnel. 

Elsewhere,  the  Administration  sees  heart- 
ening signs. 

pbagmatists  coming  in 
In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  in  the  rest 
of  Asia,  It  is  contended,  there  Is  "a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  slow  turning  In  the  right 
direction" — toward  economic  and  political 
stabiUty. 

Administration  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  is 
increasingly  predicated  on  a  belief  that  the 
world  is  in  "transition"  from  an  era  in  which 
"romantic  revolutionaries"  have  held  sway  to 
one  In  which  "pragmatlsts"  are  coming  Into 
power. 

The  Inference  Is  that  pragmatlsts  wUl  be 
easier  to  deal  with. 

Placed  In  the  category  of  "romantic  revo- 
lutionaries" who  have  faded  or  are  fading 
from  the  scene  are  such  leaders  as  Red  Chi- 
na's Mao  Tse-tung,  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia,  Ghana's  Ex- President  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  Algeria's  former  Premier  Ahmed 
ben  Bella;  The  United  Arab  Republic's  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  and  former  Pre- 
mier Nlklta  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  cautious  reading  here  Is  that 
Mao  Is  not  yet  to  be  classed  among  the 
"faded,"  the  belief  seems  to  be  that  the  trend 
In  Communist  China,  as  elsewhere,  Is  In  the 
direction  of  a  "pragmatic  regime." 

Ironically,  in  respect  to  Red  China,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  is 
entirely  confident  about  what  a  pragmatic 
turn  there  would  Involve. 

The  Russians  have  some  apprehensions 
that  It  could  mean  a  "deal"  between  Peking 
and  the  United  States,  while  there  are  some 
here  who  think  It  would  mean  a  healing  of 
the  breach  between  Russia  and  Red  China, 
again  confronting  the  West  with  combined 
Communist  pKjwer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Russians  seem 
to  be  doing  the  most  worrying.  One  of  their 
chief  fears  is  that  the  current  strife  In  China 
could  destroy  the  Commiinist  party  there  and 
bring  rule  by  a  military  "Nasserlst"  who 
conceivably  would  cast  covetous  eyes  on  once- 
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Chinese  territories  now  embraceq  In  the 
Soviet  empire.  Just  as  Nasser  woulB  Uke  to 
rule  or  at  least  dominate  a  United  Arab 
world.  ' 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  jhowever, 
that  another  area  on  which  Pelcbig  casts 
covetotis  eye's  Is  Formosa  (Taiwan),  now 
included  In  our  sphere  of  protedtlon.  A 
Peking  "Nasserlst"  could  look  that  Way.  too. 

In  any  event,  the  turmoil  In  R*d  China 
Is  of  momentous  Import  In  the  world.  It 
could  affect,  for  Instance,  the  courie  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  since  so  much  of  Hanoi's  sup- 
plies come  from  Red  China. 

DEPENDENT   ON    800.000    TONS    Or|BICX 

Harrison  Sallsburg,  In  a  series  o^  articles 
about  his  visit  to  North  Vietnam,  said  It  was 
believed  that  Hanoi  may  be  dependent  on 
China  for  as  much  as  600.000  or  80(^000  tons 
of  rice  in  1967-1968  because  of  the  ihort-fall 
in  North  Vietnam's  crop  due  to  baq  weather 
and  lack  of  manpower.  That  is  ejlmost  as 
much  grain  tonnage  as  the  Unltdd  States 
sent  to  India  last  year  (largely  wheat  and 
sorghum).  j 

Red  China  has  no  food  surplus  oi  Its  own, 
and  has  been  purchasing  about  6.000,000  tons 
of  wheat  a  year  from  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argentina.  [ 

Obviously  If  the  turmoil  continues  to 
spread.  China's  Industrial  output]  will  go 
down  and  so  will  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings which  permit  it  to  buy  forelcn  grain. 
Hanoi  could  soon  feel  the  squeeze.  ] 

RAH,  TRANSPORT  DISRtTPTED 

Actual  shipment  of  supplies  fijom  Red 
China  to  Hanoi  also  could  be  affecied.  Re- 
I>orts  reaching  here  are  that  the  [rail  line 
between  Shanghai  and  Peking,  for  instance, 
has  been  idle  since  the  third  week  14  Decem- 
ber, because  of  strikes  and  strife,    j 

Whether  or  not  there  is  gain  for!  America 
in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  developtients  in 
Red  China,  the  Administration  wtshes  Its 
foreign  policy  critics  would  focus  not  only 
on  the  conflict  there  but  on  what  isjhappen- 
Ing  in  Asia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  President,  in  his  State-of-tie-Unlon 
message,  dealt  with  Vietnam  only  in  the  last 
three  ptages  because  he  wanted  to  locus  at- 
tention on  other  things  domestic  ana  foreign. 

REGIONAL  SOLUTIONS  | 

One  thing  pointed  to  with  pride  li  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  regional  solutionsjto  prob- 
lems among  the  many  small  states  (ind  some 
large  ones)  in  Latin  America.  Africa  find  Asia. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  foreign  policy  advisers 
see  such  regionalism  as  a  healthy  alternative 
to  excessive  nationalism.  Regional  ^mblnes 
produce  a  sense  of  status  and  dignity.  It  was 
said,  and  make  it  easier  for  smaller  istates  to 
deal  with  big  ones  on  a  basis  of  paflty. 

For  the  United  States,  it  means  possibil- 
ities of  sharing  burdens  It  has  been'  carrying 
alone,  or  almost  alone.  Mr.  JohnsAn  notes, 
for  instance,  that  the  United  States  was 
called  upon  to  put  up  only  20  pe^  cent  of 
the  capital  In  the  new  Asian  Development 
Bank,  an  amount  matched  by  JapaQ. 

THROUGH  "raXING  VACTTUJia'* 

That  is  a  trend  he  would  like  to  cultivate 
In  all  our  undertakings  abroad. 

As  one  source  put  it.  America  h^s  passed 
from  the  time  of  "fllllng  vacuum;J" — as  in 
Greece,  Korea  and  Vietnam — to  a  tline  when 
It  can  hope  to  pull  some  of  the!  "saved" 
countries  into  regional  combines  lb  a  way 
that  wlU  spare  national  senslbllipes  and 
save  the  United  States  money. 

In  short,  the  Administration  betieves  its 
foreign  policy  has  been  formulaled  with 
more  wisdom  than  It  has  been  credited  with. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMEI^ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  ai>pro- 
priations  during  the  fiscal  year  ^967  for 


procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  veiiicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  engage  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  CMr.  Russell]  in  col- 
loquy for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  my 
views  and  my  thoughts  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  for  wiiich  this  author- 
ization and  appropriation  is  intended. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Vietnam. 
I  have  tried  to  make  clear  my  own  posi- 
tion as  to  the  general  nature  of  that 
conflict. 

However,  there  are  some  aspects  of 
our  involvement  which  I  believe  should 
be  discussed  further  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  bill  before  us.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  discussion,  but  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  be 
willing  to  respond  to  some  questions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive when  I  see  how  w^ell-armed 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is.  I  am 
defenseless  except  for  what  little  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  I  have  with  me  in 
my  head  and  not  on  paper;  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  undertake  to  make  any  re- 
sponses of  which  I  am  capable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  quite  capable.  He  is  the  best 
authority  in  this  body,  if  not  in  the  en- 
tire Government,  on  the  subject  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  Is  out  of  my  high  re- 
spect for  liim,  and  the  coimtry's  respect 
for  his  knowledge,  that  I  wish  to  address 
these  questions  to  him. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
could  tell  us  how  many  American  men  are 
now  serving  in.  or  are  involved  directly 
in,  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  last  figures  that 
were  made  available  to  the  committee 
indicated  there  are  414,000  men  in  South 
Vietnam;  35,000  in  Thailand;  and  about 
40,000  in  the  Navy,  in  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  that  regard, 
can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  many — I  do 
not  believe  the  figures  are  classified 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  it  is  not  classi- 
fied information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  figures  that  were  given  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  were  left  in  the  rec- 
ord and  some  troops  have  been  sent  there 
subsequently,  and  that  information  has 
appeared  in  the  press  and  has  been 
broadcast  over  the  air  and.  I  think,  on 
some  television  films. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  last  day  or 
two  there  have  been  some  interesting 
discussions  about  our  troop  commit- 
ments to  NATO.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  majority  leader  has  proposed  a  reso- 
lution concerning  that  subject.  I  have 
been  approached  by  administration  oflB- 
cials  on  this  subject.  While  the  issue 
does  not  bear  directly  on  the  pending 
question,  it  is  related  to  our  overall  com- 
mitments, whether  in  Vietnam  or  Eu- 
rope. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that,  in  terms 
of  U.S.  forces  Involved,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  larger  than  the  Korean  con- 
flict 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  It  Is  slightly 
larger.    The  number  of  American  forces 


engaged  in  Vietnam  is  larger  than  the 
nimiber  that  was  engaged  at  any  one 
time  in  Korea.  We  never  had  more 
than  330,000  in  Korea  at  any  one  time 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  it  is  substan- 
tially larger  now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
often  discussed  on  this  floor  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  Nation.  He  knows  I  have 
been  very  much  in  agreement  with  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  applicability  of 
the  Constitution  to  domestic  issues.  The 
Senator  is  a  great  student  of  the  history 
of  the  Constitution.  Does  he  recall  the 
discussion  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention over  the  question  of  the  wording 
of  tlxe  Constitution — whether  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  power  to  "make" 
or  "declare"  war? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  recall  some- 
thing about  that  in  Madison's  papers 
wherein  he  reported  what  took  place  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  The 
original  draft  empowered  Congress  to 
make  war,  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention decided  Congress  was  not  so  con- 
stituted that  it  could  make  war.  so  they 
changed  the  language  to  "declare"  war, 
leaving  the  power  to  direct  the  armies 
in  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
I  am  confldent  I  am  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  reasoning  which  prompted  the 
change  from  the  original  draft,  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  left  with  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct.  In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  attack,  Congress 
would  not  have  time  to  prepare  to  make 
war.  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  should 
have  that  power. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  Is  more  familiar 
with  the  long  debates  that  have  sur- 
rounded this  whole  issue.  They  began 
back  on  the  NATO  Treaty,  and  went 
through  all  the  Korean  conflict,  as  to  just 
how  much  power  the  President  had  to 
order  American  troops  into  foreign  lands 
without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  constitutional  question 
that  is  very  intriguing. 

I  remember  the  President,  on  more 
than  125  occasions,  has  exercised  his 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  order 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Into  foreign  lands. 

I  have  had  some  Interesting  thoughts 
about  that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
I  often  wondered  what  would  happen  If 
the  President  vetoed  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Just  where  we  would  be  left  in  that 
event. 

What  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  In  that  respect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  imagine,  if 
we  f  oimd  ourselves  in  that  situation,  that 
the  President  would  be  in  peril  of  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  It  takes  only  a  major- 
ity to  declare  war,  but  it  takes  two-thirds 
to  impeach. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  veto 
of  a  declaration  of  war  might  take  place, 
although  it  could. 

The  Senator  will  agree,  will  he  not, 
that  there  has  not  been  anything  "sud- 
den" about  the  war  in  Vietnam?  It  was 
not  a  sudden  attack. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  I  would  not  con- 
sider it  a  sudden  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  southeast  Asia  resolu- 
tion in  1964  there  were  only  about  16,000 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  As 
the  Senator  has  already  stated,  we  now 
have  some  414,000  there. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  about  500,000  in 
the  southeast  Asia  area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  from  past  experience, 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  been 
greatly  concerned  about  the  increase  in 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  particularly  so  with  re- 
gard to  certain  domestic  issues.  He  has 
expressed  those  views  eloquently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  have  un- 
dertaken to  express  myself  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  great  concern  about 
the  status  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  and  division  of  powers,  and  that 
Congress  was  being  subordinated  to  both 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  recent  dis- 
cussions, I  know  that  the  Senator  has 
great  respect  for  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  regarded  as  the  dean  of 
American  historians,  and  a  distinguished 
gentleman  who  recently  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  him  as  a  historian.  I  have 
read  some  of  his  works.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  his  statement  in  liis  ap- 
pearance before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  although  a  member  of  the 
committee,  knowing  of  my  interest  in 
this  subject,  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  speech. 
It  is  on  my  desk.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  tliink  ills  testi- 
mony is  pertinent  to  the  issue  now  before 
us.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
will  read  from  pages  41  and  42  of  the 
hearings  of  February  20  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Professor 
Commager  was  asked  about  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  relating  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam.    This  is  what  he  said: 

I  think  what  Is  necessary  Is  a  full-scale 
discussion  In  the  Congress  and  outside  Con- 
gress over  this  extraordinarily  Important 
question  of  how  far  the  Executive  power 
must  obtain  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  act 
where  the  Interests  and  security  of  the  na- 
tion are  Involved,  and  how  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  keeps  control  on  such  de- 
cisions as  are  made. 

We  have,  to  my  mind,  drifted  Into  a  sit- 
uation which  Is  fraught  with  danger,  one 
where  the  shift  has  gone  all  the  way,  and 
where,  by  a  series  of  unforeseen,  unexpected 
and,  perhaps  unforeseeable  processes,  de- 
claring war  has  all  but  evaporated,  and 
making  war  has  taken  Its  place  and  where, 
therefore,  the  center  of  gravity  has  shifted 
almost  Imperceptibly  but  now  quite  de- 
cidedly to  the  Executive  Branch. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  we  have 
"drifted  into  a  situation  which  is  fraught 
with  danger"  because  of  oiu-  growing  in- 
volvement there  without  a  declaration  of 
war? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  one 
element  of  danger  to  our  system.  I  do 
not  tliink  it  is  the  most  dangerous  threat 
that  is  posed  to  our  constitutional  sys- 


tem. Personally,  I  think  some  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  a  greater  threat  to  our  constitutional 
system  than  the  situation  outUned  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas:  but  this,  too,  is 
an  element  of  dange"  to  the  position  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. ,   X.-  i. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
when  the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  joint 
resolution  was  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  offered  an  amendment,  in  order 
to  protect  the  prerogatives  of  Congress, 
that  was  included  in  the  joint  resolution 
as  passed.  That  amendment  permits 
Congress  by  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  terminate  all  the  pow- 
ers and  all  the  approval  that  were  given 
by  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution.  A 
majority  of  Congress  can  annul  that  joint 
resolution  today,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
without  the  President's  being  able  to  in- 
tervene with  a  veto. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  and  that  is  only  further  evidence 
of  the  concern  he  has  had  in  the  past 
about  the  confusion  of  powers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  still  have  the  con- 
cern; It  increases  with  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that.  One  of  the  pend- 
ing amendments  on  which  th*  Senate 
will  have  to  vote  tomorrow,  involves  the 
question  of  a  declaration  of  war.  I  was 
trying  to  lay  a  basis  for  proper  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment.  I  wish  to 
read  the  paragraph  from  Professor  Com- 
mager's  testimony  which  follows  those 
I  have  just  read: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  for 
that  Is,  and  I  should  not  say  this  to  you  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen — 

Mr.  Commager  was  speaking  to  the 
members  of  the  committee — 
is  as  much  on  the  Senate  as  It  Is  on  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  and 
that  what  we  have  witnessed  not  just  now 
but  In  the  past  as  well  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. Is  something  very  close  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  Congressional  authority  In  this 
realm  In  the  face  of  what  appear  to  be 
national  emergencies,  and  I  think  all  we 
can  fairly  say  here,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
President  must  be  shorn  of  his  power  to 
meet  emergencies,  that  would  be  too  dan- 
gerous a  situation,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
Congressional,  particularly  the  Senatorial  au- 
thority can  now  be  safely  Ignored.  That 
way,  too,  is  a  very  dangerous  one. 

What  we  can  say,  and  I  think  must  say, 
is  that  there  must  be  a  reconsideration  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  branches,  particularly  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations,  clarification,  and  that  both 
branches  of  the  Government  should,  I  think, 
search  their  souls,  search  the  law,  search 
history,  and  develop  the  resources  of  Joint 
programs  and  joint  policies,  rather  than  the 
situation  which  now  confronts  us. 

That  is  Mr.  Commager's  comment  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  that  statement.  I  think 
its  application  is  not  limited,  however,  to 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  Judiciary  might 
well  be  reviewed  generally,  hi  an  effort 
to  take  this  country  back  to  the  proper 
separation  of  powers  and  the  proper 
weighing  of  our  system  of  checks  and 


balances,    wliich    have    enabled    us    to 
achieve  our  present  greatness. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point. 

K  I  may  digress  a  bit,  a  proposal  which 
appeals  to  me — though  I  do  not  wish  to 
commit  myself  on  the  issue  this  soon — 
is  the  movement  for  sharing  of  revenues 
with  the  States,  not  because  I  particu- 
larly like  the  procedure,  but  because  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to  reesUb- 
Ush  the  powers  of  the  States,  powers 
wiiich  they  lost  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties they  have  encountered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  times  of  war,  we 
have  restricted  many  of  the  States 
sources  of  revenue  because  of  the  war 
emergency,  and  after  the  war,  we  seldom 
give  it  back  to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  an 
amendment  pending  which  deals  with  the 
subject  of  congressional  consideration  of 
a  declaration  of  war. 

I  feel  very  strongly  the  criticism  which 
Mr.  Commager  has  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  are  responsible,  hav- 
ing abdicated  to  a  great  degree  our  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  take  fuU  responsibility  for 
my  part,  because  at  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  southeast 
Asia  resolution,  I  was  unaware  of  the 
actual  significance  of  the  measure.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear  for  the  record  that 
I  did  not  originate  the  resolution,  al- 
though a  number  of  newspaper  writers 
have  written  as  if  it  was  my  idea.  It 
was  sent  up  here  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  bear  witness  to 
that.  We  had  a  meeting  in  the  office  of 
the  majority  leader  and  discussed  it,  be- 
fore it  was  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  that  is  when  I  suggested 
language  permitting  termination  by  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  more 
aware  then  of  the  significance  of  the 
proposal.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  initiating  a  poUtical 
campaign  and  there  was  great  public  in- 
terest in  the  positions  of  the  two  can- 
didates. I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
partisan  in  my  views  at  that  time,  so  I 
was  Inclined  to  accept  the  views  of  the 
President  without  too  much  criticism. 

I  accepted  the  resolution  and  defended 
It  on  the  fioor,  much  to  my  regret.  Not 
that  the  resolution  could  have  been  stop- 
ped. But  it  could  have  been  debated  on 
the  basis  that  I  think  the  Senate  should 
debate  this  matter  now:  Are  our  policies 
wise  and  proper? 

We  have  precedents  for  such  debate. 
I  voted,  as  the  Senator  will  remember, 
against  the  Middle  East  resolution  some- 
what on  the  same  grounds — that  Con- 
gress should  not  delegate,  in  advance, 
powers  which  the  President  did  not  need, 
in  my  opinion,  but  where  the  effect  of 
the  action  would  be  to  preclude  criticism 
because  Congress  took  a  position  in  ad- 
vance. 

This  question  was  also  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  Formosa  resolution,  again  in 
President  Eisenhower's  administration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct;  and 
it  was  debated  at  some  length. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  considerable 
length. 
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remem- 
juestion 


Senate 


Mr.  RUSSELL.    Senators  will 
ber  that  when  it  was  raised,  the 
of  congressional  approval  of  sending  the 
five  divisions  to  bolster  the  NATp  forces 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  th« 
for  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  cohiing  to 
that  point.  The  Senator  playe<  a  part 
in  that  debate,  and  I  think  Congress  cer- 
tainly discharged  its  duties  much  better 
then  than  it  did  in  its  considerpition  of 
this  resolution.  i 

I  suppose  it  might  properly  I  be  said 
that  it  is  a  little  late  for  me  to  oring  up 
the  question  of  the  Tonkin  GulJ  resolu- 
tion now.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  Is  better 
late  than  never.  That  is  whyj  I  raise 
these  questions  at  this  time. 


Mr. 
but^ 


RUSSKTJi.    It   may   be 


belated. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  leprned  a 
number  of  things  in  the  last  few  months 
that  I  did  not  know  then. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  never  o4t  of  or- 
der, or  out  of  season,  or  an  improper 
time  to  discuss  the  question  of  I  he  con- 
stitutionality of  any  action,  as  Tar  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  t  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  completed  my  inter- 
rogatories to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand.,  I  am 
merely  seeking  clarification;  that  is  the 
reason  I  rise  while  the  colloquy  is  going 
on.  j 

Is  the  Senator  advocating  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  or  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  raiking  the 
constitutional  question  regarding  the 
present  war,  and  laying  the  oasis  for 
taking  a  position  on  the  amendment 
which  has  been  submitted  that  tpe  num- 
ber of  troops  in  Vietnam  should  not  be 
Increased  above  500,000  withouj;  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  I 

At  some  point,  it  seems  to  j  me,  we 
should  either  recognize  the  congtessional 
responsibility,  or  acknowledge  that  the 
constitutional  requirement  is  no  longer  of 
any  effect.  I  do  not  know  wmat  that 
point  is.  But  the  troop  strength^  in  Viet- 
nam has  risen  above  400.000.  As  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated,  it  is  no 
longer  a  sudden  action:  it  n©  longer 
qualifies  as  a  sudden  emergency,  which 
we  all  admit  the  President  has  t|ie  power 
to  respond  to.  He  has,  of  couijse,  done 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  pfist. 

I  simply  seek  to  raise  questk)ns  now 
that  I  feel  I  should  have  raised  before, 
for  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  | 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  might  run 
into  one  of  the  old  maxims  of  equity, 
which  says  that  he  who  would  not  when 
he  could  cannot  when  he  woulq.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  think  that  would  apply 
here;  we  all  should  have  the  opiortunlty 
to  come  in  later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  confess  our 
sins. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
merely  in  the  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  matter. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  wpuld  not 
agree  that  his  view  has  been  or  some 
time — and  I  agree  with  him — hat  this 


is  a  deplorable  war.  However,  his  fur- 
ther view,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that  it 
ought  to  be  ended  as  soon  as  a  way  can 
be  found  to  end  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  would  not  a  decla- 
ration of  war  make  it  much  more  diflBcult 
to  end  this  war  and  aggression,  bearing 
in  mind  that  if  we  do  not  have  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  conclusion  of  this  war 
may  be  that  it  ends  not  with  a  bang,  but 
with  a  whimper  and  that  the  aggressor 
fades  away  into  the  bush,  and  suddenly 
there  is  nobody  to  fight  with  anybody 
else? 

That  is  one  way  that  it  can  be  ended. 
If  we  formalize  it  with  a  declaration  of 
war  and  let  it  go  through  all  of  the 
stages,  including  an  armistice  or  a  treaty 
with  years  passing  between  the  armistice 
and  the  final  peace  treaty,  would  we  not 
run  into  the  argiunent  that  once  we 
declare  a  war  and  there  is  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  we  are  moving  into  a 
morass  which  we  can  avoid  by  the  very 
vagueness  of  the  existing  situation  in 
which,  as  I  understand  our  policy,  we 
are  asked  to  repel  aggression  in  response 
to  certain  national  commitments. 

I  am  not  trying  to  argue  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  just  trying  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  last  state- 
ment is  a  very  strong  statement,  and  I 
do  not  accept  it. 

We  are  there  because  we  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake  in  judgment  in  the  past. 

1  would  like  to  see  the  Nation  confess  its 
mistakes  in  judgment  like  I  am  willing 
to  confess  mine. 

This  is  not  a  declaration  of  war,  but  it 
is  a  warning  that  if  the  escalation  is  con- 
tinued, consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  If  we  have  any 
regard  at  all  for  the  Constitution,  this 
should  be  done.  This  war  is  not  the 
repelling  of  a  "sudden  attack,"  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when 
they  debated  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  says  that  we  should 
declare  war  if  we  are  involved  in  a  con- 
flict that  amounts  to  a  war. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  theory  that  the 
war  may  just  dwindle  away.  Our  present 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam  advanced  the 
same  theory  before  the  committee  some 

2  or  3  years  ago.  Others  have  made  the 
same  predictions  but  it  has  not  worked 
that  way,  and  the  war  has  grown  steadily 
larger. 

We  have  had  many  other  prophesies 
from  other  administration  officials. 

I  could  argue  just  as  well  that  if  Con- 
gress adopted  this  amendment  and  the 
administration  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  a  declaration  of 
war  or  maintaining  military  strength  at 
500,000.  and  they  did  hold  at  that  level, 
that  this  would  be  a  move  toward  dees- 
calation,  or  at  least  a  halt  in  the 
escalation. 

The  amendment  promotes  a  settlement 
short  of  a  military  victory. 

The  Senator  knows — and  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  matter  with  him  after 
I  complete  my  statement — that  I  have 
advocated  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
contrast  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  trying  to  achieve 
a  military  victory.  I  think  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  in  the  best  interests  of 


this  country,  and  is  more  likely  to  create 
conditions  for  a  durable  peace. 

I,  therefore,  think  a  policy  of  seeking 
a  negotiated  end  to  the  war  is  wiser. 
So.  I  have  advocated  that  we  seek  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  rather  than  a  military  vic- 
tory. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  not  a  declaration 
of  war  get  in  the  way  of  a  negotiated 
settlement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  say  that  we 
should  declare  war  either.  It  says  that 
we  should  not  increase  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam above  500,000  and,  if  we  do,  there 
should  be  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Which  is  really  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Do  we  not  all  recognize 
that  there  will  be  escalation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  it.  I  recognize 
that  we  are  moving  that  way  because  of 
an  unwise  policy,  as  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  the  Senator  standing  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  enjoying  the  dis- 
cussion as  long  as  I  am  not  compelled  to 
participate  in  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  then,  per- 
haps ask  the  Senator  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, if  the  Senator  feels  that  way  about 
it.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  en- 
joying the  discussion  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  think  he  knows  perfectly  well  the 
thrust  of  my  amendment.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  exercise  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  force  the  administration  to  fish  or  cut 
bait. 

I  believe,  if  we  are  going  to  escalate  the 
war,  that  the  honorable  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration. 

I  am  far  from  sure,  if  the  President 
were  to  ask  for  that  declaration,  that  I 
would  vote  for  it,  but  I  think  there  is  es- 
sentially hypocrisy  in  our  present  system 
which  I  deplore. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
entirely  enlightened,  but  reasonably  so. 
I  do  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. These  questions  are  really  for  the 
record  because  the  answers  from  the 
Senator  from  Georlga  have  special 
importance. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  believe 
that  within  our  constitutional  frame- 
work the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  has  unlimited 
power  to  commit  this  Nation  to  war 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer  categori- 
cally. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  is  for  me,  too. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  the  President  would  commit  the  Na- 
tion to  unlimited  war  except  that  which 
might  arise  from  resisting  aggression. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Aggression  against 
us  or  another  country? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  defend  the  United 
States  or  its  vital  interests  or  our  citi- 
zens. 

We  do  have  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 
be  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  joint  resolution  was  ever  passed, 
but  it  was  passed  and  he  was  Its  manager 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  it  passed. 

I  think  if  Congress  wishes  to  assert  its 
authority,  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  in- 
troduce a  concurrent  resolution  to  annul 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  one  of  the 
pending  amendments  is  about  as  awk- 
ward an  approach  to  the  matter  as  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  In  other  words, 
if  we  should  commit  more  men  than 
500,000,  even  to  defend  those  who  are 
already  there  or  to  enable  them  to  be 
withdrawn  in  case  the  war  should  be 
vastly  increased  by  attack  from  some 
other  forces  in  that  area,  the  Congress 
would  be  on  record  against  such  action 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  We  are  in- 
volved in  a  war  now.  It  was  started.  It 
does  no  good  to  recite  the  history  and 
ignite  recriminations,  but  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  we 
sent  military  personnel  to  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  first  time.  When  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  training  cadres  were  not 
sufficient,  it  was  decided  to  provide 
American  advisers  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  not  with 
any  approval  of  Congress.  That  was 
done  as  an  Executive  act. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  all  Executive 
action,  but  Congress  did  not  undertake 
to  exercise  its  powers  to  cause  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  cease  and  desist,  and  in  that 
we  were  all  culpable. 

No  one  was  more  strongly  opposed 
than  I  to  ever  becoming  involved  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  After  our  experience 
in  Korea,  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  be- 
came Involved  there  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  out.  Even  if  there  were 
later  agreement  on  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment, it  seemed  clear  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  extricate  ourselves  and  to 
bring  till  our  forces  home.  I  was  opposed 
to  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  did  the  Sena- 
tor bring  that  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  at  the  confer- 
ence we  had  at  the  State  Department. 
At  that  time  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  administration  had  dropped  the  Idea 
of  intervening  in  anyway  hi  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford  were 
there.  The  President  was  not  there.  As 
I  recall,  he  was  iU  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  I 
was  there.  I  remember  a  session  when 
they  were  talking  about  putting  35.000 
men  into  Laos,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  think  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  was  there  said  "Don't  do 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  some  time 
later. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  remembers  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  recall.  The 
conference  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
was  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    I    was    a    Junior 


member  of  Foreign  Relations  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has 
always  been  a  leader  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. He  came  into  fame  as  a  very 
junior  Member  of  the  other  body  through 
the  Fulbright  resolution,  one  of  the  his- 
toric documents  that  Congress  has  pro- 
duced in  this  generation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  we  would 
return  to  the  spirit  of  that  resolution 
rather  than  pursue  the  course  we  are 
following  in  Vietnam,  since  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Now  that  we  have 
condoned  and  supported  these  opera- 
tions to  the  present  extent,  I  certainly  do 
not  favor  any  sense -of- the -Senate  reso- 
lution that  should  cut  back  on  the  miU- 
tary  action  there  by  shutting  off  the 
bombing,  or  that  would  suggest  we 
should  not  bombard  the  routes  of  in- 
vasion into  South  Vietnam,  or  that  would 
disapprove  any  other  tactic  short  of 
landing  men  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  declaration  of  war  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  because  I 
do  not  know  what  treaties  may  exist  with 
some  of  the  powerful  nations  of  that 
area,  some  of  the  large  Communist  states, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chhia. 
There  may  be  a  provision  in  a  treaty 
imder  which  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
would  trigger  an  escalation  much  greater 
than  anything  that  the  United  States 
is  even  remotely  contemplating  there.  I 
see  no  reason,  at  this  late  date,  to  tempt 
the  fates  by  declaring  war.  The  results 
could  be  very  damaging. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  leave  the  impression  that  I 
am  proposing  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
proposal  is  really  an  indirect  way  of  say- 
ing, "Do  not  increase  the  number  of 
people."  I  believe  the  Senator  said — I 
do  not  wish  to  misquote  him— that  if 
there  should  be  a  vast  increase  in  our 
forces  in  Vietnam,  he  would  not  want 
this  declaration  of  war. 

In  effect,  in  answer  to  my  question,  if 
the  number  there  grows  far  beyond  what 
it  is  now.  If  It  becomes  a  million  men, 
then  the  Seinator  still  would  not  want 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  I  would  not.  I  do 
not  want  to  send  a  million  men  there. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  this  Nation  or  our 
people  would  have  one  thing  to  gain  by 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  I  can  see  a 
great  many  things  we  might  lose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  the  Senator  has  accepted  the 
principle  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
declare  war,  as  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  obsolete? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  is  that  not  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  I  followed  the 
Senator  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolu- 
tion, I  think  I  absolved  myself  of  de- 
claring It  completely  obsolete.  I  shall 
read  the  resolution: 

Vietnam 
Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  International 
law.  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly  at- 
tacked United  States  naval  vessels  lawfviUy 


present  in  International  waters,  and  have 
thereby  created  a  serious  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace; 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area  but  desires 
only  that  they  should  be  left  in  peace  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
t»  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia — 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  accept  that 
particular  sentence,  but  I  did.  I  was 
persuaded — 

consonant  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NaUons  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  obligations  under  the  South- 
east Asia  CoUective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  protocol  or  member  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 
This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
so  report  to  the  Congress,  except  that  It  may 
be  terminated  earlier  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses. 

Now,  that  is  ahnost  a  declaration  of 
limited  war  in  itself,  for  the  purposes  of 
that  resolution. 

I  doubt  not  that  there  have  been  times 
when  Senators  have  regretted  voting  for 
legislative  proposals.  I  know  that  I 
have.  There  are  a  number  of  votes  that 
I  would  change,  if  I  could  go  back  and 
If  I  had  the  benefit  of  hindsight  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  foresight. 

But  we  are  in  this  conflict  now,  and 
I  fail  to  see  where  it  can  possibly  bene- 
fit this  country  in  the  slightest  degree 
for  Congress  to  vote  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  harm  that 
could  flow  from  such  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  point  out 
again  that  I  am  not  proposing  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  What  the  amendment 
really  proposes  Is  to  develop  some  con- 
gressional restraints  on  escalation.  In 
my  opinion,  the  effect  of  its  adoption 
would  be  a  restraint  upon  escalation,  not 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  American  effort,  because  it  would 
Immediately  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  two  res- 
olutions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  in  the  same 
one,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  declara- 
tion of  war  portion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    If  we  continue  opera- 
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tions  over  North  Vietnam  or  if  we  as- 
sign more  than  500.000  persons  Jo  South 
Vietnam,  the  amendment  woulc  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there  should 
be  a  declaration  of  war.  We  have  sent 
those  men  out  there.  They  did  not  go 
out  there  on  a  holiday  tour.  If  most  of 
them  had  their  "druthers."  th^y  woiild 
not  be  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  had  m|ne,  they 
would  not  be  there  either. 

Mr.  RUSSELX..  They  are  there  by  au- 
thority of  this  Government,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  for  anything  that  cuts 
back  operations  there  by  any  dijgree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Preiident,  I 
ask  that  certain  portions  of  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  August  6  and  7.  1964. 
on  the  southeast  Asia  resolutirti  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  as  they  bear  upon 
my  understanding  of  the  intent  of  that 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  [excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

Mr.  Brewsto.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Pttlbright.  I  yield.  I 

Mi.  Bbkwster.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  warfare  not  so  very  far  from  this  area, 
and  It  was  very  mean.  I  would  loolc  with 
great  dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the 
landing  of  large  land  armies  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  So  my  question  la  whether 
there  Is  anything  In  the  resolutlpn  which 
would  authorize  or  recommend  o^  approve 
the  landing  of  large  American  irmles  in 
Vietnam  or  In  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  nothliig  In  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  It  that  contemplates  It. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do.  Ho'wever,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  nit  prevent 
It.  It  would  authorize  whatever  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  feels  Is  necessary  It  does 
not  restrain  the  Executive  from  I  doing  It. 
Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  ije  done  Is 
a  matter  of  wisdom  under  the  circiimstances 
that  exist  at  the  particular  time  it  Is  con- 
templated. This  kind  of  questlcp  should 
more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  jchalrman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Ispeaklng 
for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  hiave  heard 
has  said  that  the  last  thing  we  wknt  to  do 
Is  to  become  Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia; 
that  our  power  Is  sea  and  air  and] that  this 
is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  North  Vletnaniese  from 
spreading  the  war.  That  Is  what  li  contem- 
plated. The  resolution  does  noo^  prohibit 
that  or  any  other  kind  of  actlvuKr. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PtTLBRiOHT.  I  yield.  | 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  flrslj  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  I  approve  the  action  that  jhaa  been 
taken,  and  I  approve  this  resolution.  On  the 
matter  which  was  the  subject  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Poralgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  dlstlngul^ed  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  as*)clate  our 
presence  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  a  degree 
with  ottr  own  interpretation  of  c^tr  obUga- 
Uons  under  the  SEATO  Treaty?        | 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  Yes.  I  made  ntentlon  of 
U.  That  Is  a  further  responsibility  that  we 
undertook  In  alining  ourselves  ^th  other 
countries  in  trying  to  bring  peace  a|nd  stabil- 
ity Into  this  area.  That  was  another  obliga- 
tion which  we  undertook.  It  fortifies  our 
right  or  responsibility  for  being  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  believe  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  helps  to  avoid  any  niscalcula- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  either  the  Nurth  Viet- 


namese or  the  Chinese  Communists.  I  be- 
lieve the  Joint  resolution  gives  that  policy 
further  strength.  In  my  opinion,  the  three 
major  wars  in  which  we  have  been  involved 
in  this  century  have  come  about  by  miscal- 
culation on  the  part  of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  Congress  should  speak  loud  and 
clear  and  make  it  plain  to  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  we  Intend  to  stand  here.  If  we 
make  that  clear,  we  will  avoid  war.  and  not 
have  to  land  vast  land  armies  on  the  shores 
of  Asia.  In  that  connection  I  share  the  ap- 
prehension of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland    |Mr.   Brewster). 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  The  Senator  has  put  It  very 
clearly.  I  Interpret  the  joint  resolution  in 
the  same  way.  This  action  is  limited,  but 
very  sharp.  It  Is  the  best  action  that  I  can 
think  of  to  deter  an  escalation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war.  If  we  did  not  take  such  ac- 
tion, it  might  spread  further.  If  we  went 
further  and  ruthlessly  bombed  Hanoi  and 
other  places,  we  would  be  guilty  of  bad 
Judgment,  both  on  humanitarian  grounds 
and  on  policy  grounds,  because  then  we 
would  certainly  inspire  further  retaliation. 

This  situation  has  been  handled  In  the 
best  way  possible  under  the  circumstances 
so  as  to  calm  the  situation,  and  not  escalate 
it  into  a  major  war. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  could  not  hear  all  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pul bright]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller].    I  heard  a  part  of  it. 

As  I  understand  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  m  South  Vietnam  for  the  past  10 
years,  stating  It  in  the  negative,  has  not 
been  to  take  over  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  not  been  to  provide  mili- 
tary forces  to  do  battle  in  place  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  To  state  it  In  the  posi- 
tive sense,  our  mission  has  been  to  supply  a 
military  cadre  for  training  personnel,  and 
advisory  military  personnel  as  well  as  equip- 
ment and  materiel — our  objective  being  to 
help  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
stable  regime.  And,  if  my  memory  Is  right, 
we  had  about  1,000  troops  there  the  first  5 
or  6  years,  up  to  1960.  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 16.000  troops  there.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  now  proposed  that  this  number  be 
expanded  to,  I  believe,  21,000. 

Looking  at  sentences  of  the  resolution,  I 
understood  it  to  be  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  that  Congress 
is  saying  to  the  President  that  we  would  ap- 
prove the  use  of  any  might  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  are  saying  to  the  executive  branch: 
"If  It  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  further 
aggression,  we  agree  now,  In  advance  that 
you  may  land  as  many  divisions  as  deemed 
necessary,  and  engage  in  a  direct  military 
assault  on  North  Vietnam  if  it  becomes  the 
judgment  of  the  Executive,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
further  aggression"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  Stated,  section  1  Is 
Intended  to  deal  primarily  with  aggression 
against  o\ir  forces.  "That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

This  means  to  me  that  it  is  with  regard 
to  our  own  forces.  I  believe  section  2  deals 
with  the  SEATO  area,  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  protect  under  our  treaties,  parti- 
cularly when  they  ask  for  our  assistance. 

If  the  situation  should  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  only  way  to  save  it  from 
going  completely  under  to  the  Communists 
would  be  action  such  as  the  Senator  8\ig- 
gests,  then  that  would  be  a  grave  decision  on 
the  part  of  our  country  as  to  whether  we 
should  confine  our  activities  to  very  limited 
personnel  on  land  and  the  extensive  use  of 
naval  and  air  power,  or  whether  we  should  go 
further  and  use  more  manpower. 


I  personally  feel  it  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  article  of  faith  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
should  never  be  bogged  down.  We  particu- 
larly stated  that  after  Korea.  We  are  mobile, 
we  are  powerful  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea! 
But  when  we  try  to  confine  ourselves  and 
say  that  this  resolution  either  prohibits  or 
authorizes  such  action  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  In  defense  of  this  country,  I  believe 
that  Is  carrsring  it  a  little  further  than  I 
would  care  to  go. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  limits  are.  I  do 
not  think  this  resolution  can  be  determina- 
tive of  that  fact.  I  think  it  would  Indicate 
that  he  would  take  reasonable  means  first  to 
prevent  any  further  aggression,  or  repeal 
further  aggression  against  our  own  forces, 
and  that  he  will  live  up  to  our  obligations 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  with  regard  to 
the  protocol  states. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  and  give  him  an  absolute  assurance 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  woiUd  not  be 
put  ashore.  I  would  deplore  it.  And  I  hope 
the  conditions  do  not  Justify  it  now. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  may  very  well  not  be  able 
to  nor  attempt  to  control  the  discretion  that 
is  vested  In  the  Commander  In  Chief.  But 
the  Joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate, 
sent  to  us,  I  assume,  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  sent  to  the  Congress,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  the  question.  I  Intend  to  support  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  Congress  should  leave  the  impression 
that  it  consents  to  a  radical  change  in  our 
mission  or  objective  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
mission  there  for  10  years,  as  I  have  under- 
stood it,  has  been  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  viable,  Independent  regime  which  can 
manage  its  own  affairs,  so  that  ultimately 
we  can  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  at  the  task  for 
10  years.  I  am  not  critlzlng  the  original 
decision  to  go  into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  that  commitment  should  be 
kept  In  the  event  we  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish our  mission.  And  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question  now.  But 
I  would  be  most  concerned  if  the  Congress 
should  say  that  we  Intend  by  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  a  complete  change  in 
the  mission  which  we  have  had  In  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  10  year,  and  which  we 
have  repeatedly  stated  was  not  a  commit- 
ment to  engage  in  a  direct  land  confronta- 
tion with  our  Army  as  a  substitute  for  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  or  as  a  substantially 
reinforced  U.S.  Army  to  be  joined  with  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  in  a  war  against  North 
Vietnam  and  possibly  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Joint  resolution  would  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  have  been  doing.  We 
have  been  assisting  the  countries  In  south- 
east Asia  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But 
in  all  frankness  I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  the  Joint  resolution  would  in 
any  way  be  a  deterrent,  a  prohibition,  a  lim- 
itation, or  an  expansion  of  the  Precldent'g 
power  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  In  a  different 
way  or  more  extensively  than  he  is  now  using 
them.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  joint  resolution 
states  that  we  approve  of  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  attack  on  our  own  ships, 
and  that  we  also  approve  of  our  country's 
effort  to  maintain  the  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prompts  me 
to  make  a  remark  which  perhaps  I  should 
not  make.  He  has  said  that  we  might  b« 
mistaken  In  our  action.  If  any  mistake  has 
been  made — and  I  do  not  assert  that  it  has 
been  the  only  questionable  area  is  whether 
or  not  we  should  ever  have  become  Involved. 
That  question  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
action  in  this  area,  and  I  do  not  believe  It 
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Is  particularly  pertinent  or  proper  to  the 
debate,  because  in  fact  we  have  become  In- 
volved. However,  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
It.  As  an  academic  matter,  the  question 
might  be  raised.  But  having  gone  as  far  as 
we  have  in  10  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  now  is,  How  are  we  to  control  the 
situation  in  the  best  Interest  of  our  own 
security  and  that  of  our  allies?  I  believe 
that  what  we  did  was  appropriate.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  appropriate,  because  it  would 
fortify  the  strength  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Government.  It  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record — and  we  are  the  most  representative 
body  that  we  have  under  our  system — as 
supporting  the  action.  If  anything  will 
deter  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese,  I  believe  it 
would  be  the  action  taken  together  with  the 
joint  resolution  suppKsrting  the  action.  That 
U  the  best  I  can  do  about  justification  of 
the  resolution.  In  frankness,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  joint  resolution  would  substantially 
alter  the  President's  power  to  use  whatever 
means  seemed  appropriate  under  the  clr- 
ciunstances.  Our  recourse  in  Congress  would 
be  that  if  the  action  were  too  inappropriate, 
we  could  terminate  the  Joint  resolution  by 
a  concurrent  resolution,  and  that  would  pre- 
cipitate a  great  controversy  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  As  a  practical 
question,  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  couple  of  addition- 
al questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
did  not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of  hindsight 
I  would  now  conclude  that  the  Intervention 
in  1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know.  I  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
since  it  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to 
do  all  it  can  in  furtherance  of  the  protection 
of  the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  that,  to  do  so,  we  must  take  gambles. 
We  shall  lose  some;  we  shall  win  some.  I 
believe  the  public  is  slow  to  recognize  that 
we  have  vast  responsibilities,  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  win  every  gamble  that  we  take. 
I  do  not  expect  that.  And  I  do  not  now  rise 
here  to  criticize  the  original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  com- 
plete change  In  our  mission.  That  would 
concern  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  Interpret  the 
joint  resolution  in  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes 
me,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  quite  consistent  with  our  existing 
mission  and  our  understanding  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  South  Vietnam  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  a  while  ago 
that  the  language  of  the  resolution  is  aimed 
at  the  problem  of  further  aggression  against 
our  ships  and  our  naval  facilities? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  Is  the  logical 
way  to  Interpret  the  language.  It  makes 
reference  to  the  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  which  has  Just 
taken  place,  and  to  prevention  of  further  ag- 
gression against  our  forces.  Then  the  joint 
resolution  passes  on  to  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  which  Involves  other  countries. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  implicit,  if  not  ex- 
plicit, in  the  next  section  that  the  intent  is 
to  prevent  the  continuing  aggression  that 
now  exists  against  South  Vietnam'. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  provision  is  Intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that 
the  President  will  not  use  this  discretion 
arbitrarily  or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that 
he  is  accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congressional  lead- 
ers.   But  he  does  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understand,  and  believe  that 
the  President  will  use  this  vast  p>ower  with 
judgment. 

Mr.  P*uLBRiGHT.  He  Intends  to  do  It,  and 
he  has  done  It. 


Mr.  CooFzs.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  now,  because  the  dlstlngiUshed  Senator 
from  Georgia  wishes  to  speak,  and  I  want  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  will  consult  with  Congress  in  case 
a  major  change  in  present  policy  becomes 
necessary. 

•  *  •  •  * 

Mr.  McGoVERN.  What  I  am  getting  at  Is, 
suppose  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  whatever  reason,  should  decide  to  launch 
a  major  military  attack  on  North  Vietnam, 
would  we  be  obligated  in  any  kind  of  arrange- 
ment we  have  with  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  We  have  no  obligation 
to  follow  through  with  a  situation  which  we 
believe  to  be  unwise,  stupid,  or  silly.  We 
could  disavow  it  and  withdraw  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  no  treaty 
agreement  or  any  other  agreement  that  I 
know  of  that  binds  us  to  follow  through  with 
that. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Pulbright.  We  almost  ex- 
hausted him  yesterday  In  keeping  him  on  the 
floor  to  answer  questions. 

I  believe  that  a  very  important  question  is 
raised  by  Mr.  Reston's  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning  in  respect  to  our 
relationship  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Premier,  General  Khanh.  Mr.  Reston  writes 
of  the  pattern  which  we  followed  In  respect 
to  the  Formosa  resolution  In  1954.  I  know 
the  Inhibitions  of  secrecy  and  the  effects 
upon  national  policy  in  all  these  respects. 
We  may  assume  that  our  Government  Is  tak- 
ing the  necessary  precautions  so  that  the 
broad  support — to  use  a  Juridical  term — 
which  we  would  give  to  the  President  in 
respect  to  the  extended  operations  of  a  mili- 
tary character  In  this  area  of  the  world,  Is 
not  an  action  by  which  our  freedom  of  con- 
trol may  be  taken  away  by  actions  to  which 
the  Khanh  regime  may  commit  us  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  But  we  would  have  a  right 
to  assume  In  voting  the  joint  resolution  that 
our  Government  Is  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  whatever  commitment 
we  undertake  Is  our  own,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  forced  Into  a  position  of  broadening 
that  commitment  against  our  will  because 
the  country  In  whose  Interest  we  are  working 
so  hard  will  commit  us  beyond  what  we  wish 
to  be  committed  to  as  a  practical  matter. 

In  short,  to  be  very  practical,  suppose  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  position  should  be  jeop£u:dized 
by  Its  own  extension  of  the  struggle  beyond 
Its  own  capacity  to  wage  a  successful  war  In 
North  Vietnam.  Then  what  would  happen 
In  terms  of  our  commitment  and  the  com- 
mitment which  our  President  is  empowered 
to  undertake  anyhow,  but  which  we  would 
support  in  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  practical  question, 
there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  our  rep- 
resentatives, particularly  our  Ambassador, 
General  Taylor.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  probability,  or  even  a  possibility,  that 
they  can  commit  us  beyond  what  our  own 
people  believe  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  our 
common  effort. 

There  Is  some  distinction  between  the 
present  situation  and  the  declared  policy  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  time  of  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  As  the  Senator  well  knows. 
It  was — and  perhaps  It  still  Is — his  declared 
intention  to  retake  the  mainland  of  China. 
That  was  a  question  of  considerable  concern. 
That  government  had  quite  a  large  army  of 
Its  own,  and  perhaps  had  greater  capabilities 
than  presently  exist  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  substance  to 
the  fear  that  the  Vietnamese  could  Involve 
us  beyond  the  point  where  we  ourselves  wish 
to  be  Involved.  I  do  not  think  a  full  scale 
or  a  substantial  invasion  or  extension  of  the 


war  without  our  approval  and  assistance 
could  be  mounted.  No  such  invasion  has 
been  mounted.  I  do  not  know  that  there  Is 
any  prospect  of  it.  That  is  a  question  which 
I  believe  Is  In  the  field  of  tactics,  on  wtilch 
I  am  not  competent  to  comment  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  the  fear  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
may  lead  us  down  a  road  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  travel.  It  is  a  question  of  judgment 
as  to  what  is  the  wise  road  to  follow,  of 
course. 

The  question  will  remain  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty until  it  can  be  settled.  I  do  ncrt  believe 
there  Is  any  reason  for  such  a  fear  at  the 
present  time. 

I  share  with  the  Senator,  as  we  all  do, 
nervousness  over  these  resolutions.  I  think 
It  is  caused  by  nervousness  about  war  in 
general.  It  is  not  because  of  the  si>eclfic  in- 
dividual Involved.  We  are  all  nervous  about 
the  expansion  of  the  war.  i  know  the  Presi- 
dent Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OiTicER.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
me.  so  that  I  might  finish  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Presiding  Oiticer.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  President 
shares  our  concern.  Great  concern  and  ap- 
prehension are  always  created  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  violence  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  we  have  a  right  to  feel  satisfied  that 
our  Government  has  taken  or  will  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  see  that  we  shall  not 
be  committed  beyond  the  extent  to  which  we 
wish  to  be  committed  by  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  Itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  we  have,  both  In 
the  past  and  presently.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  probability  of  their  going  off  and 
Involving  us  where  we  do  not  wish  to  be  In- 
volved. I  believe  we  can  maintain  complete 
control  over  ovir  own  commitments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the 
Record.  There  was  some  colloquy  on  the 
fioor  yesterday.  I  noticed  that  every  Sen- 
ator who  spwke  had  his  own  personal  In- 
terpretation of  what  the  joint  resolution 
means. 

Our  Senator  yesterday  stated  for  the 
Record  that  he  understands  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Another  Senator  interprets  the  resolution 
to  mean  that  It  would  authorize  the  Chief 
executive  to  eliminate  any  aggression,  future 
and  present.  Some  Senators  Interpret  this 
language  to  mean  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam;  others  Interpret  It  to  mean  aggres- 
sion directly  against  our  military  forces. 

Another  Senator  Interpreted  the  joint 
resolution  to  mean  that  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  no  change  Is  suggested  by  Con- 
gress In  the  present  mission  in  South  Viet- 
nam— the  mission  that  has  been  ours  for  10 
years,  which  Is  to  supply  advisers,  technical 
advice,  and  material,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
an  independent,  viable  regime,  so  that  we 
can  withdraw  our  forces;  and  that  It  has  not 
been  our  mission  in  the  past  10  years  to  sub- 
stitute our  military  forces  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to  join  with  them  In 
a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  their  battle  for  them, 
nor  to  substitute  our  Government  for  theirs. 

This  10-year-oId  limited  mission  can  be 
legitimately  defended  as  a  responsibility  of 
ours  to  assist  free  and  Independent  nations; 
and  It  can  be  legitimately  questioned  too, 
because  of  the  greographlc  location  of  that 
mission. 

In  any  event,  I  am  most  disturbed  to  see 
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I  wovUd 


what  the  Joint  resolution  meana 
like  to  see  It  clarlfled.  , 

ir  we  are  telUng  the  pubUc  by  this  reeolu- 
tion  that  It  Is  our  responsibility  to|  usr  -"' 
forces  to  win  a  war  in  southeast  Asia-* 

The  PREsmrNG  OmcEB.  The  5  mtnutes  oi 
the  Senator  Irom  Wisconsin  have  expired. 

Mr.  Nexson.  I  ask  the  Senator  froin  Oregon 
to  yield  me  some  time.  I 

Mr  MOHSK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ^llng  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Senator  from  frkansas. 
If  I  yield  the  Senator  4  minutes,  Willi  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  blm  somejtlme? 

Mr   Pui-BRiGHT.  We  have  only  7  ialnutes. 

Mr.  DiEKSEN.  All  the  Ume  for  th^  quorum 
calls  came  out  of  our  time.  I 

Mr  MoBSE.  I  did  not  ask  that  it  fcome  out 
of  the  time  on  the  other  side.  I  difl  not  ask 
for  any  quorum  call.  I  am  wllUn^  to  enter 
Into  a  unanimous-consent  agreen^ent  that 
the  time  taken  for  the  quorum  calls  be  not 

Mr  DiRKSEN.  Perhaps  we  should!  find  out 
how  the  timekeeper  can  change  t»e  record. 

Mr  Morse.  I  specifically  said  I  would  re- 
serve  time   to    yield   to   the   Senator    from 

Mr.     DiRKSEN.  Mr.     President,    k    parUa- 

mentary  inquiry.  „  1  ^       _.„ 

The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  Senator  will 

state  it.  ^1    ^.  . 

Mr  DiRKSEN.  Is  it  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  the  last  Uour  ^as  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  leaders  for 
disposition  as  they  saw  fit:  and  lis  it  also 
correct  that  the  time  for  the  qu(^rum  calls 
was  taken  out  of  our  time?  I 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Under  the  unam- 
mous-consent  agreement.  1  hour  Was  to  be 
divided  between  the  leadership.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  ar  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montan4.  the  time 
used  during  the  quonim  calls  was  j  taken  out 
of  that  1  hour. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
quorums  calls  were  asked  for  b^  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  What  happened  tp  my  half 

hour?  I 

Mr.  Morse.  The  proponents  dldj  not  have 
any  speakers  for  the  resolution.  T^hat  is  why 
they  suggested  the  absence  of  a  qufcrum.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  it.  We  hav^  speakers 
against  the  resolution.  I  shall  no(t  deny  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  an  opportunity  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  resolution.  It  Is 
now  20  minutes  to  1.  Do  Senator^  still  wish 
to  vote  at  1  o'clock?  How  much  time  have  I 
remaimng?  I 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  15  minutes  remaining.  Very 
briefly  let  the  Chair  state  that  1  hour  was 
allotted  to  the  majority  leader  aid  the  mi- 
nority leader.  It  was  not  undeistood  that 
the  time  was  to  be  divided  between  them. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  will  reserve  10  miriutes  of  my 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Omen- 
ing ].  The  Senators  from  Arkansts  and  Illi- 
nois may  have  the  rest  of  the  tljbe  and  use 
it  as  they  see  fit.  I 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  Out  of  whose  time  Is  that 
to  come? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  16  mlnutesj  I  am  re- 
serving 10  minutes  for  the  Seiiator  from 
Alaska.  I 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  We  have  7  minutes. 
Mr.  Morse.  I  will  give  the  Senator  6  min- 
utes of  my  Ume.  I 

Mr.  NE1.SON.  I  wonder  If  the  Seiator  would 
accept  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  with  the  un<Ierstanding 
that  the  time  that  I  have  reserved  for  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  protected. 

The  PREsmtNO  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  mjnutes. 

Mr.  Neison.  In  view  of  the  difflering  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  the 
joint  resolution  with  respect  tti  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  Is.  I  should  like  to  have 
this  point  clarified.    I  have  great  confidence 


In  the  President.  However,  my  concern  is 
that  we  in  Congress  could  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  pubUc  that  we  are  prepared  at  thU 
time  to  change  our  mission  and  substantially 
expand  our  commitment.  M  that  Is  what  the 
sense  of  Congress  U.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution.  I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkanas  If  he  would  consent 
to  accept  an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  supplied  him.  I  shall  read  It  Into  the 
Record:  ^  .,„^   .„ 

On  page  3.  line  3.  alter  the  word  "That 
Insert  "(a)".  _    . 

On  page  2.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 

the  following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  also  approves  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring 
the  problem  of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  to 
the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  President's  declaration  that  the 
United  States,  seeking  no  extension  of  the 
present  military  conflict,  will  respond  to  prov- 
ocation in  a  manner  that  U  'Umlted  fitting.' 
Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role  to 
the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance,  and 
military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that,  except  when  provoked  to  a  greater 
response,  we  should  continue  to  attempt  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  invlovement  in  the 
southeast  Asian  conflict." 

This  amendment  Is  not  an  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  Is  merely  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PuLBRiOHT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  vmderstandlng 
was  as  to  our  policy;  also  what  other  Sena- 
tors have  stated.  In  other  words,  it  states 
that  our  response  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Sena- 
tor states  as  "respond  to  provocation  in  a 
manner  that  Is  limited  and  fitting,"  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  wish  any  political  or  mili- 
tary bases  there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain 
a  colony.  We  seek  to  Insure  the  capacity  of 
these  people  to  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  ovsm  desires,  independent  of  domina- 
tion by  communism. 

The  Senator  has  put  Into  his  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjectionable. 
However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution,  but  It  Is 
an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
House  Is  now  voting  on  this  resolution.  The 
House  Joint  resolution  Is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  with  It,  and  thus  take 
responsibility  for  delaying  matters. 

I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statement  of 
policy.  I  believe  It  Is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  is  the  President's  poUcy, 
Judging  from  his  ovm  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  Involved  In  this 
kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  do  it,  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  vrith  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Judging  by  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  many  Senators  do  not  interpret 
the  resolution  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  FuisBiGHT.  Senators  are  entitled  to 
have  different  views.  However,  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. Interpret  It  the  same  way. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator   from   Wisconsin   has   expired. 

Mr.  FuLBRioHT.  Differences  of  interpreta- 
tion are  necessarily  always  present.  I  think 
the  Senator's  statement  Is  a  fair  statement. 


to  spread  It,   as  has  been  alleged  by  some 
critics  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  example,  I 
quote  from  my  remarks  on  August  7, 
1964: 

I  believe  the  Joint  resolution  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  war  rather  than 


This  Is,  of  course,  what  I  was  Inter- 
preting to  the  Senate  as  having  been  told 
by  the  administration. 

But  essentially  the  Joint  resolution  Is  an 
exhibition  of  solidarity  in  regard  to  the  wiU 
and  determination  of  this  country  as  a  whole, 
as  represented  In  Congress,  to  support  the 
broad  policies  that  have  been  well  announced 
and  well  described  In  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident, both  recently  and  In  past  months.  We 
are  exhibiting  a  desire  to  support  those  pol- 
icies. That  win  have  a  strong  psychological 
effect  upon  our  adversaries,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Pres- 
ident at  that  time,  in  contrast  to  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  taking  the 
position  that  he  was  opposed  to  escala- 
tion. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  that  is  what 
I  thought  we  were  supporting.  And  I 
was  supporting  the  President's  policies, 
and  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate's  policies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  nothing 
dovelike  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  Senator 
recalls  the  circumstances  at  that  time. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  In 
1964. 

But  does  the  Senator  believe  that  in 
adopting  this  resolution  the  Senate  had 
any  intention  of  giving  advance  approval 
for  the  President  to  involve  the  Nation 
in  a  conflict  of  this  magnitude? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Senate.    Personally,  at  that  time  I  did 
not  contemplate  anything  of  this  magni- 
tude.   I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  with 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Neither  did  I. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  was  first  told  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  who  at  that  time  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  about  the 
proposal  to  send  some  200  or  400  men  to 
Vietnam   in    the   capacity   of   trainers. 
President  Eisenhower  was  kind  enough 
to  advise  me  of  his  Intention  because  of 
the  strong  position  I  had  taken  In  op- 
position to  it.    I  was  apprised  of  it  after 
the  fact,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could 
have  done  if  I  had  known  of  it  before. 
Congress  was  out  of  session. 

Senator  Morton  came  to  Georgia  and 
told  me  the  technicians  had  been  sent 
to  Vietnam.  I  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing I  could  do  about  it  but  that  I  re- 
gretted to  hear  it.  I  said,  "I  think  you 
are  openhig  up  a  trail  today  that  will 
be  costly  in  blood  and  treasure  to  this 
country,  and  that  where  there  are  200 
or  300  In  Vietnam  today  there  will  be 
thousands  there  tomorrow." 

But  I  ^m  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not 
expect  the  war  to  assume  this  magni- 
tude at  the  time  we  passed  the  resolu- 
tion. ^         ... 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  will, 
I  think,  admit  that  the  common  under- 
standing at  the  time  has  a  bearing  on 
the  present  issue.    Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  this  resolution  can  stand  con- 
stitutionally as  a  substitute  for  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war? 
Mr    RUSSELL.    What  resolution? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  a  nice  con- 
stitutional question  that  I  would  have  to 
consider.  I  think  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  state  of  war,  if 
it  is  not  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  Senator  knows  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  other  very  bloody 
and  substantial  wars  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  war.  The  Korean  war 
was  the  last  one.  The  bloodiest  war  ever 
fought  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  was  fought  without  any  formal 
declaration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  ClvU  War? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  mean  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  those  in  Congress  at  that  time 
who  wished  to  have  a  formal  declaration 
made  against  the  Southern  States,  and 
there  were  those  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress who  wished  to  have  a  formal  decla- 
ration made  against  the  Union.  For  one 
reason  or  another  they  never  did  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  know  that  matter 
was  discussed  in  both  Congresses,  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  the  Union,  but  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  made,  and 
for  4  years  that  was  the  bloodiest  war 
we  ever  had. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  benefit  this 
country  by  one  iota  to  pass  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  have  one  reason  given  as  to  how 
we  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  the 
effect  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  interpret  what 
the  Senator  said  to  mean  that  he  believes 
the  southeast  Asia  resolution  is  a  consti- 
tutional substitute  for  a  declaration  of 
war.    Is  that  a  fair  statement  or  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is. 
but  it  is  a  legislative  approval  of  the 
state  of  war  that  is  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  can  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  logically  when  he  said  the 
present  war  was  not  in  his  mind.  And 
he  is  the  man  most  concerned  with  the 
military  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. If  this  present  situation  was 
not  in  his  mind  and  not  Imagined  or  fore- 
seen, how  can  It  have  been  approved  In 
advance? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  asked 
me  a  straightforward  question:  Did  I 
contemplate  at  the  time  this  resolution 
was  passed  that  this  war  would  ever  as- 
sume the  magnitude  that  it  has  today? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  gave  him  an  honest 
answer,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  bearing  that 
has  on  this  amendment  I  fail  to  see. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Maybe  I  can  de- 
velop that  later.  I  am  trying  to  lay 
some  groundwork. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
is  laying  a  trap. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  I  could  not 
begin  to  lay  a  trap,  even  If  I  wanted  to. 
The  Senator  is  much  more  alert  on  Sena- 
torial procedure  than  I  will  ever  be.  I 
am  trying  to  ask  straightforward  ques- 
tions on  constitutionality.  The  Senator 
is  a  great  student  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
velop what  the  situation  is  on  this  con- 
stitutional issue.  I  hope  he  does  not 
consider  the  questions  to  be  unfair.  This 
issue  bothers  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  causes  all  of  us 
concern. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Constitution 
is  stUl  important  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  causes  me  concern. 
The  Korean  war  caused  me  concern 
whether  we  should  pass  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  I  see  nothing  whatever 
to  be  gained  by  a  declaration  at  this  late 
date.  and.  therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  it 
very  strongly.  I  can  see  much  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question. 

A  State  Department  legal  memoran- 
dum, dated  March  4. 1966.  on  the  legaUty 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  states: 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  declaration  of 
\(rar  Is  the  only  available  constitutional  proc- 
ess by  which  Congressional  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  the  use  of  United  States 
armed  forces  in  combat  abroad.  But  the 
Constitution  does  not  Insist  on  any  rigid 
formalism.  It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of 
ways  In  which  to  exercise  its  powers.  In  the 
case  of  Viet  Nam  the  Congress  has  supported 
the  determination  of  the  President  by  the 
Senate's  approval  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the 
adoption  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  and  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  any  of 
these  measures,  singly  or  collectively, 
constitute  a  declaration  of  war  against 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not  think 
they  constitute  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress.  But  the  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  when  treaties  are  approved 
by  Congress  they  have  all  the  force  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  When  we  give  our 
approval  to  the  President  carrying  out 
our  obligations  under  a  treaty,  if  such 
an  obligation  actually  exists,  I  think  this 
is  a  method  of  making  war  other  than  by 
formal  declaration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  case  of  the 
Korean  war  we  did  have  the  formal 
treaty  commitment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  That  war  was  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  or  authorization  of 
the  United  Nations.  Therefore,  it  meets 
the  Senator's  criteria.  That  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  war  is  not  being  carried  out  or 
sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations. 
There  has  not  even  been  any  formal  col- 
lective action  imder  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
The  Senator  will  note  that  the  quotation 
from  the  State  Department  memoran- 
dum does  not  allege  that  there  has  been 
formal  SEATO  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  was  not  lost  on 
me.  and  I  had  not  read  the  memoran- 
dum. The  first  time  I  heard  it  was  when 
the  Senator  read  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  that  is  the  correct  quotation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
Senator  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  is  much  public  uncer- 
tainty and  frustration  about  this  war? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  there  is  much 
uncertainty  and  frustration  about  any 
war.  War  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  af- 
fairs.  There  is  great  frustration  attend- 


ant on  any  war,  even  those  smaller  than 
this  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor say  the  same  thing  about  World  War 
II;  that  there  was  uncertainty  about  our 
role;  the  same  kind  of  division  we  have 
today? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  there  was 
greater  frustration  in  World  War  n  than 
today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    ReaUy? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall 
that  there  were  protests,  at  least  not  any 
similar  to  those  we  have  today — in  and 
out  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  before  the 
day  when  students  exert  such  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  our  Government. 
Back  in  those  days,  demonstrators  would 
have  been  very  unpopular.  The  police 
department  would  have  immediately 
locked  them  up  and  would  have  done  so 
roughly.  The  police  would  have  piled 
them  into  the  paddy  wagons  and 
dragged  them  off  to  jail.  Today,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  different  story,  with  cries  of 
"police  brutality,"  and  such,  now  that 
we  have  become  such  a  sophisticated 
people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  we  not  have 
demonstrations  in  World  War  11? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  there  were  dem- 
onstrations in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war,  which  everyone 
accepted,  was  there  not?  I  do  not  recall 
any  substantial  opposition  to  the  war 
other  than  from  a  number  of  pyacifists 
and  conscientious  objectors.  There  was 
no  substantial  criticism  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  was  there? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  do  not  recall  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     There  was  some,  of 


course. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT. 


There  is  always 


some. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  were  some  56 
or  57  Members  of  Congress,  I  believe,  who 
voted  against  a  declaration  of  war  in 
World  War  I — a  considerable  number  of 
them,  at  any  rate.  There  were  very  few 
who  voted  against  a  declaration  of  war  in 
World  War  11.  I  believe  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Rsuikin  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  jield  for  a  brief 
observation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  very  brief  statement.  I  should  like 
to  finish  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  that  point,  there  was  the  IWW  that 
called  for  a  cessation,  but  they  switched 
back  and  forth.  But  I  remember  that 
there  were  many  demonstrations  held  by 
them,  but  they  did  not  get  the  communi- 
cations attention  that  such  demonstra- 
tions get  today  because  we  did  not  have 
any  television  then,  or  so  vast  a  commu- 
nications media  as  today's  press  and  ra- 
dio. So  that  whether  it  was  to  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  degree  than  it  is  today,  would 
be  very  hard  to  say. 

From  my  personal  experience,  I  can 
say  that  today  many  of  the  demonstra- 
tions which  take  place  are  overexpanded 
in  the  communications  media.  Some- 
times we  read  that  there  were  2,000  pro- 
testors when  actually  there  might  have 
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been  only  200.  I  speak  from  exiierience 
at  the  recent  visit  of  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  to  Stanford  University. 
There  were  some  6.000  persons  present,  I 
am  told,  and  yet  out  of  that  number,  only 
200  were  the  troublemakers. 

Thus,  it  gets  back  to  how  big  *as  the 
noise,  which  is  hard  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  were  » lot  of 
draft-dodger  cases. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  many  of  them. 
They  were  men  trying  to  escape  the  Se- 
lective Service  draft,  just  as  we  hftve  to- 
day. They  are  going  to  Canadai  today. 
In  World  War  I  and  World  War  It  many 
of  them  went  to  Mexico.  They  went 
down  there  in  large  numbers.  '  There 
were  two  young  men,  members  of  my 
high  school  class,  who  went  dt)wn  to 
Mexico  to  avoid  service.  I  knofv  that 
this  ruined  the  lives  of  two  vey  nice 
boys. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I   should 
complete  my  colloquy,  but  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  be  brjef. 
course,  in  World  War  I,  there 
kinds  of  demonstrations  and 
based  upon  the  fact :  Why  were 
overseas  to  fight  this  war  for  der 
in  Europe?  There  were  parades  ,  _ 
down  Fifth  Avenue  and  every  othfr  place 
in  the  country.  In  proportion,  thfere  was 
almost  as  much  unrest,  but  a  lltitle  like 
the  Senator  from  California  has  jiist 
pointed  out.  not  much  was  said  about  it. 
the  coverage  was  not  the  same  bs  it  Is 
today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  jdeld  fot  a  10- 
second  observation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  that  coni^ectlon, 
let  me  ask,  did  this  take  place  b^ore  or 
after  the  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   Both. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  Woodrow  Wilson's  campaign 
was  run  on  the  basis  of  oppositloo  to  the 
war  and  keeping  America  out  of  the  war. 
Shortly  thereafter  we  got  into  it  and  that 
caused  an  outcry.  I,  therefore,  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  is  clear  in  his  mind 
that  after  a  declaration  of  war  there  was 
still  great  opposition  to  our  partldipation 
in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  look  It  up 
in  the  record 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  really  re- 
member the  facts,  frankly.  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  happened  to  be 
reading  an  article  recently.  I  wil^  get  it. 
I  was  not  old  enough  to  get  into  World 
War  I.  I  tried  to  do  so.  but  I  co^ild  not 
make  It.  I 

I  remember  seeing  a  newsreel  In  la  small 
theater  about  these  marches  and|  It  was 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  beca|use  our 
troops  were  going  overseas  to  flghft  a  war 
that  some  people  did  not  like  for  us  to 
get  involved  in.  It  certainly  was  after 
the  declaration. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  for  one  more  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tke  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  in  World  War 
I  for  3  days.  But.  in  my  Industar,  the 
motion  picture  industry,  we  wert  asked 


to  do  whatever  we  could  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  this  country  to  enter  World 
Warn. 

As  I  entered  the  Chamber  today  I  was 
commenting  to  one  of  my  colleagues 
about  a  scene  that  we  had  been  asked 
to  insert  into  a  picture  we  were  making, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  American  people 
that  the  scene,  which  had  to  do  with 
Maxim  Litvinov  and  his  visit  to  this 
country  which  was  occurring  at  that 
time,  should  be  publicized,  in  order  to 
help  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  which  at  that  time 
it  was  hoped  could  be  brought  about.  It 
was  on  this  impulse  that  we  tried  to 
make  it  palatable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  think  that  anyone  wants 
to  go  to  war  now,  any  more  than  he  did 
before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  colloquy,  but  it  is  history 
that  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  directly  and  very  violently  attacked 
by  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941.  That  begirming  was 
quite  different  from  the  origin  of  this 
war. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Surely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  will  all 
admit  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  the  Senator 
will  recall  the  long  debate  in  the  Senate 
in  1951— he  referred  to  it  a  moment  ago 
— on  the  question  of  sending  U.S.  troops 
to  Exirope.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  recall 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  held  lengthy  joint 
hearings  on  the  matter.  In  the  light  of 
the  development  concerning  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  comment  on  this  portion 
of  the  joint  committees'  report  which  I 
believe  had  much  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's consulting  with  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  before  ground 
troops  were  sent  to  NATO. 

The  joint  committee  believes — 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  believe, 
was  chairman  of  this  joint  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  recall  that. 
I  do  not  believe  I  was,  because  as  a  rule 
I  always  yielded  that  distinction,  to,  I 
believe,  the  former  Senator  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Connally. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  thinking 
the  Senator  was 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Connally. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  Joint  committee  bellevea  that.  In  such 
Important  matters  which  Involve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  world  peace,  the 
Congress  should  be  kept  Informed  of  de- 
velopments and  should  be  In  a  position  to 
participate  In  the  formulation  of  major 
policy  steps.  In  this  way  the  unity  of  pur- 
p)03e  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  so  necessary  to  public 
understanding  and  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  American  people  will  be  assured. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  that  to  be 
a  proper  request  to  make  of  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  that  request.  I 
think  that  any  President  of  the  United 
States  understands  he  has  to  live  with 


Congress  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
keep  Congress  as  well  informed  as  he 
can,  consistent  with  the  limitation  of  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  there  is  now  general  pubLc 
understanding  of  the  Vietnamese  war, 
the  degree  of  understanding  which  was 
the  object  of  this  language  in  the  joint 
committee's  report? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  degree  of  public  understanding  is 
throughout  the  country.  The  Senator 
has  correctly  stated  that  many  people 
are  opposed  to  this  war.  I  think  that 
Congress  has  been  vei-y  well  advised. 
The  Senator  certainly  was  of  that 
opinion  because  he  read  from  the  debate. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHx] ,  In  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky asked: 

Then,  looking  ahead,  If  the  President 
decided  that  It  was  necessary  to  use  such 
force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we  will  give 
that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FxTLBRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  It.  If  a  situation  later  developed 
In  which  we  though  the  approval  should  be 
withdrawn.  It  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
current resolution. 

That  situation  still  exists.  Any  Sena- 
tor is  at  liberty  to  offer  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  withdraw  any  authority  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  that  he  may 
think  has  been  abused  by  the  ChleiF 
Executive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  cor- 
rectly  reads  that,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  say  any  more  with  regard  to  my 
own  misguided  actions — misguided  be- 
cause I  did  not  understand  the  situation 
properly.  I  misinterpreted  the  views  of 
the  President,  and  the  significance  of  the 
resolution.  I  have  said  that  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  public. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  do — alone 
as  well  as  collectively  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — is  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  administration  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  as  contrasted  to  a  military  vic- 
tory. That  is  really  all  I  propose.  And 
it  is  really  what  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  proposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Admitting  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  past ;  admitting  that  this  administra- 
tion and  previous  administrations — as 
the  Senator  has  said,  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge— were  mistaken  in  their  Initial 

Mr.  RUSSET  Jr.  I  am  not  above  saying 
I  have  been  mistaken.  I  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  question  now 
is,  What  is  the  wise  course?  There  is 
plenty  of  fault  to  go  around. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  would 
both  like  the  war  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  only  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  myself  Is  over  what  la 
best  calculated  to  bring  it  to  an  end, 
which  policy  will  lead  to  a  permanent 
disengagement.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  it  is  not  wise  for  us  to  disengage; 
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that  it  is  our  duty  to  stay  in  Vietnam  as 
a  counterbalance  to  China. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
define  "disengage"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  to  remove  our 
physical  presence  from  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  and  that  we  return  to  what  I 
thought  was  our  policy,  relying  on  naval 
and  air  power  to  maintain  whatever  in- 
fluence is  required  in  that  area,  rather 
than  to  establish  and  maintain  perma- 
nent land  bases. 

We  used  to  have  a  policy,  supported  by 
such  military  authorities  as  General 
MacArthur  and  others,  that  was  firmly 
opposed  to  getting  this  Nation  involved 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Suppose  it  in- 
volved our  air  and  sea  power  against 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  was  prop- 
er provocation  for  it,  I  think  we  should 
use  our  air  and  sea  power  in  whatever 
way  was  necessary,  but  not  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  establish  a  colony  or  a 
permanent  base  there. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
have  the  same  objective;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  over  which  is  the 
best  policy  calculated  to  bring  about  dis- 
engagement, the  removal  of  our  military 
presence  in  the  long  nm.  I  do  not  say 
immediately  because  I  think  working  out 
the  arrangements  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
plicated matter. 

This  amendment  Is  an  attempt  to  try 
to  Infiuence  discussion,  and  possibly 
bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  policy  by 
the  administration.  It  obviously  has  a 
free  hand  to  do  pretty  much  as  it  pleases, 
but  we  can  at  least  give  advice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  We  can  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  terminating  the  au- 
thority in  the  previous  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would 
be  impractical  to  do  that.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  could  be  persuaded  to 
share  my  views,  and  so  state  them,  this 
in  itself  could  well  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  this  administration.  His 
long  prestige  as  the  senior  Member  in 
this  body  in  the  field  of  armed  services 
over  a  long  period  of  years  gives  him 
great  influence.  If  I  could  bring  the 
Senator  to  share  my  views,  that  would 
cause  the  President  to  wonder  whether 
he  was  following  the  right  policy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  has  certainly  rewarded  me  for 
the  long  time  I  have  been  on  my  feet  by 
that  laudatory  statement.  It  is  appre- 
ciated much  more  than  it  is  deserved. 

I,  of  course,  share  the  fervent  hope, 
and  even  the  prayer,  for  an  honorable 
conclusion  of  hostilities  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  arrive  at  that  happy  state  of 
affairs  through  a  policy  of  deescalating 
the  war.  That  is  where  I  differ  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
hasten  the  day  of  peace  by  stopping  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  or  by  de- 
escalating  the  war.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  way  we  will  arrive  at  a  termination 


of  hostilities  will  be  through  the  same 
course  of  action  we  followed  in  Korea, 
and  that  is  by  keeping  the  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  until  Ho  Chi  Minh  con- 
cludes that  he  cannot  possibly  win  and 
that  it  would  serve  his  national  interest 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  just  a  moment. 
As  I  recall,  within  3  or  4  days  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Panmunjom  the  Chinese  were  is- 
suing avowals  every  day  that  under  no 
conditions  would  they  talk  about  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  as  long  as  we  had  a 
military  presence  in  Korea.  But  they 
did.  They  eventually  came  to  talk  about 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  we  finally 
brought  about  a  peace  of  a  sort  there 
in  Korea.  When  we  are  able  to  ar- 
rive at  negotiations  in  Vietnam,  I  hope 
we  will  do  a  better  job  than  we  did  in 
Korea,  because  what  we  did  there  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  armistice  than 
it  was  a  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  wondering  If  the 
Senator  believes  we  can  win  a  military 
victory  there. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  we  can  if  we 
want  to  apply  the  power  there  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  advo- 
cate our  doing  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  have  urged 
certain  steps.  I  have  urged  naval  bom- 
bardment. I  am  delighted  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  ordered  it.  I  favor  ex- 
tension of  the  air  attaclcs  until  all  their 
power  facilities  and  whatever  potential 
they  have  for  making  war  are  destroyed. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  landing  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  on  the  shores  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  think  the  surest  way  to  create  a 
long  period  of  hostilities  of  great  magni- 
tude in  that  area  would  be  to  undertake 
to  do  what  is  being  proposed  here  in 
some  of  these  amendments.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  think 
further  escalation  and  bombing  of  the 
north  and  further  deployment  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  south,  with  continua- 
tion of  the  costly  search-and-destroy 
mission,  is  going  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  more  quickly  than  if  we  do  not  pur- 
sue those  aggressive  tactics? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  vhink  it  will, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  done  at  a  much 
lesser  cost  in  American  life  than  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  the  number  that 
can  be  engaged  and  by  telling  the  enemy 
that— 

This  number  we  are  going  to  permit  over 
there;  you  can  bring  down  as  many  as  you 
want — bring  a  million,  If  you  want  to,  from 
ths  North.  We  have  put  a  limit  at  500,000. 
That  Is  all  we  wUl  have.  If  you  can  kill 
them  all,  you  can  achieve  your  end;  and  we 
are  not  going  to  bomb  you;  Just  keep  on 
the  roads  and  on  the  seas  and  bring  in  the 
army  and  all  the  forces  you  can,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  bring  more  than  500,000 
troops  Into  Vietnam. 

To  me  that  does  not  make  sense. 

We  have  been  very  slow  in  changing 
our  policy.  I  have  been  critical  of  some 
policies  of  the  administration.  I  think 
if  they  decide  they  are  going  to  wage 
war,  they  should  wage  war. 


I  must  say  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
enclave  theory  that  has  been  supported 
by  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will,  of 
course 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  will  just 
mean  more  American  boys  killed,  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will,  of 
course,  permit  me  to  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  RUoSELL.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I 
knew  the  Senator  would  disagree.  I  just 
stated  I  disagreed  with  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator.  I  am  almost  ready  to 
conclude;  I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few 
more  words. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  One  point  that 
worries  me.  We  talk  about  disengage- 
ment. The  enclave  theory,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  is  opposed  by  every 
leading  military  man  on  active  duty, 
without  exception — Army,  Navy,  or  Air. 

As  the  Senator  defines  disengagement, 
he  does  not  agree  does  he,  that  we  should 
retreat  to  a  few  centers  in  South  Viet- 
nam, so  as  to  let  the  enemy  mass  their 
attacks  at  will  against  remaining  Amer- 
Icsm  troops. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  General  Gavin  has 
discussed  this  theory  twice.  The  Sena- 
tor says  "no  one  on  active  duty."  I  am 
glad  that  he  used  the  word  "active." 
Generals  Ridgway  and  Gavin,  who  made 
the  study  for  President  Eisenhower  back 
in  1954  of  possible  American  intervention 
in  southeast  Asia  recommended  against 
our  entering  the  war  at  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve. As  the  Senator  knows.  General 
Gavin  came  and  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  only  last  week. 
Given  the  objective  which  I  tried  to  state 
a  moment  ago,  his  theory  makes  more 
sense  to  me  than  unlimited  escalation  of 
the  war. 

I  foresee  the  possibility — and  I  do  not 
like  to  rim  the  risk — of  inducing  the 
Chinese  to  enter  this  war.  Once  that 
happens,  as  it  did  iii  Korea,  it  will  become 
a  very  different  kind  of  conflict,  one 
which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  end 
on  any  honorable  basis  except  through 
an  all-out,  very  costly  war. 

I  do  not  think  our  vital  interests  are 
involved  there.  As  I  said  a  while  ago 
there  are  all  kinds  of  complications  to 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Yesterday  very 
Important  people  from  the  administra- 
tion called  upon  me  to  talk  about  NATO. 
They  urged  me  not  to  go  along  with  the 
resolution  of  the  majority  leader,  which 
I  had  already  publicly  stated  I  favored. 
This  war  brings  on  all  sorts  of  compli- 
cations. This  incident  ties  in  with  Gen- 
eral Gavin's  testimony. 

*Last  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri remembers.  General  Gavin  made  a 
major  point  of  the  overcommitment  of 
our  military  forces.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri,  too,  has  taken  that  line,  from  a 
somewhat  different  angle. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  this  is  a 
I>art  of  that  picture. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  said  so  as  far 
back  as  last  April.  I  think  this  country 
is  overcommitted  around  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    If  there  were  only 
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Vietnam  in  the  commitment  pic  ure,  if 
that  were  the  only  responsibil  ty  we 
had— if  we  did  not  have  the  NATO  com- 
mitment, for  example — and  ha^  very 
little  prospect  of  other  engagements,  I 
might  favor  a  different  approach  After 
putting  all  of  the  pieces  together,  it  seems 
to  me  the  interests  of  this  country  are 
not  served  by  the  great  cost  of  tiis  war 
in  lives,  and  money,  and  by  the  risk  we 
are  taking  of  becoming  involved  in  an 
unlimited  war  with  China.  I 

I  do  not  believe  that  North  Vietnam 
wishes  to  be  a  satellite,  or  in  aAy  way 
controlled  by  China.  But  I  thirikjwe  are 
gradually  forcing  her  into  the  aosition 
of  having  to  make  a  choice  betWeen  us 
and  the  Chinese.  Reluctantly  sh^ would 
probably  take  the  Chinese,  and  ask  them 
to  come  in. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield.        I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  After  personally 
investigating  through  all  the  windows 
we  have  to  China,  from  Japan  i^  Hong 
Kong  on  down,  I  found  no  one  who  felt 
that  any  amount  of  bombing,  evten  the 
bombing  of  civilian  housing  which  no- 
body wishes  to  do,  would  bring  jin  the 
Chinese — no  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment, no  member  of  the  Cl|^,  and 
no  member  of  the  military.  j 

On  the  other  hand,  about  half  felt 
that  landing  ground  troops  in  southern 
North  Vietnam  would  bring  in  the 
Chinese;  and  everybody,  in  all  tljiree  of 
those  departments,  felt  that  any  ground 
troop  landing  around  Hanoi  or  Haiphong 
would  bring  In  the  Chinese.  J 

What  worries  me  greatly  is  this  con- 
stant steady  attack  on  any  qualitative 
utilization  of  air  power  and  seajpower. 
About  this  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia — througfi  air- 
power  and  seapower  there  Is  a  greater 
chance  of  bringing  the  North  Vietiiamese 
to  the  conference  table  than  If  v^e  con- 
tinue this  fight  on  the  ground,  "fhat  Is 
why  it  is  so  disturbing  to  have  p^ple  I 
respect,  like  the  Senator  from  P^syl- 
vania,  constantly  criticizing  any  [bomb- 
ing, but  apparently  would  suppqrt  the 
idea — to  me  a  guarantee  of  heavj  addi- 
tional loss  of  American  lives,  with  no 
possibility  of  any  success — of  t|ie  en- 
clave theory.  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ^\\\  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  h^ppy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  momefit.  but 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  thfe  floor. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  achieve  iuccess 
at  minimum  cost  in  money  antj  lives, 
why  favor  the  ground  war,  as  e^mpli- 
fied  by  the  enclave  theory?  why  is 
there  so  much  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people,  not  to  use  the  qualitative  Advan- 
tages we  have  In  the  air  and  pa.  the 
sea?  ' 

Why  do  we  have  unnecessary  sacrifices 
in  order  to  play  their  game,  instead,  if 
we  should  fight  at  all.  working  on  a  basis 
that  Is  more  advantageous  to  us? 

If  the  President  decides  to  get  !out  of 
Vietnam  now,  I  am  ready  to  get  out. 
But  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  U\  leave 
those  young  men,  whom  I  have  seen 
over  there  three  times  in  the  test  15 
months,  operate  under  rules  and  reg- 
ulations which  would  make  It  impjossible 


for  them,  as  I  see  it,  to  achieve  any 
success. 

There  has  never  been  anything  in  his- 
tory that  will  justify  the  concept  of 
bringing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
conference  table  through  a  display  of 
weakness  as  against  a  display  of  strength. 
Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  any  bombing  of  civilians, 
only  military  targets.  I  just  do  not 
vmderstand  why  some  people  wish  to 
see  us  continue  to  fight  on  the  ground 
over  there,  and  not  use  our  qualitative 
advantages. 

I  have  asked  this  of  the  Senator.  I 
say  this  with  great  respect  and  in  no 
sense  of  criticism. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ever  since  General 
Gavin  first  came  before  the  committee 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
psychology  of  this  war.  In  correspond- 
ence with  me.  General  Rldgway  en- 
dorsed General  Gavin's  position. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  It  in- 
volves success.  It  involves  the  question 
of  what  is  necessary.  This  particular 
point,  I  think.  Involves  a  judgment  of 
human  nature.  The  Senator  has  had 
much  experience  with  that  In  connection 
with  his  own  constituents  or  he  would  not 
be  elected.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
must  have  some  feeling  about  the  reac- 
tions and  attitudes  of  his  constituents.  I 
think  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  myself  about  the  people  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  why  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
discuss  the  origin  of  the  war. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Both.  It  Involves 
people  who  are  opposed  to  us,  whether 
they  are  in  North  or  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  not  inappropriate  or  irrelevant  to  con- 
sider how  the  war  started  or  how  the  peo- 
ple feel  about  it.  Many  people  say  that 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  does 
have  something  to  do  with  it  in  connec- 
tion with  making  a  correct  judgment 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  people  who  are 
fighting. 

Bernard  Fall  and  Jean  Lacoutre,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  long  study  of  Viet- 
nam, have  different  views  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  what  is  likely  to  make 
North  Vietnam  come  to  the  conference 
table.  Are  they  likely  to  do  so  under  the 
pressure  we  exert?  They  may  be  in- 
clined to,  although,  coming  from  the 
Ozark  hills  as  I  do,  and  seeing  how  some 
of  those  mountain  people  resent  being 
pushed  around,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  would. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  one 
of  the  most  nervous  men  in  one  coimty 
was  a  banker.  He  had  many  trucks  on 
the  road.  He  did  not  want  the  Governor, 
my  opponent,  on  his  back.  He  liked  me, 
but  he  could  not  support  me.  But  across 
the  street  was  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
not  concerned  about  the  Governor  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  anything  to  lose. 
He  did  not  mind  letting  people  know 
where  he  stood.  My  point  is  that  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  United  States 
scares  those  poor  little  people  in  Viet- 
nam as  we  think  we  are  scaring 
them.  They  do  not  have  much  to  lose 
like  rich  people  or  rich  nations  do.  I 
wish  they  would  give  up.  We  have  the 
power  to  kill  them  wholesale,  but  I  cer- 


tainly would  not  like  to  do  it  because  I 
think  that  approach  misjudges  the  psy- 
chology of  these  people. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  so-called 
Rostow  theory  of  surgical  bombing  is 
sound  psychologically.  It  would  be 
much  more  sound  if  it  were  applied  to 
Paris,  for  example.  Paris  is  a  great  city. 
Threatened  with  disaster,  the  govern- 
ment there  might  consider  giving  up  in 
order  to  save  Paris.  But  what  do  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  have  to  lose? 
This  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  judgment 
as  to  what  is  likely  to  succeed  in  this  war. 

First,  our  national  Interests  are  not  in 
any  way  so  substantially  involved— I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  con- 
firmed that  in  his  original  reaction  to 
our  first  sending  in  200  people. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  did  not  ob- 
ject at  that  time.  He  did  not  think  our 
national  interest  was  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. He  did  not  want  any  part  of  it. 
But  now  he  finds  himself  inextricably 
Involved  in  a  tragedy,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
is  to  continue  Increasing  the  military 
pressure. 

We  must  think  of  our  national  inter- 
ests and  our  commitments  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  Emope, 
where,  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
said  yesterday,  "You  know,  the  big 
league  is  still  Europe,  not  Asia." 

We  must  make  a  choice  and  use  our 
b)est  judgment  to  determine  what  the 
other  side  is  like,  and  how  they  view  the 
war.  And  it  does  make  a  difference  how 
they  view  it.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  I  do 
not  think  they  believe  they  are  the  ag- 
gressor and  that  they  have  sought  to 
invade  that  country  without  provocation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  does 
not  associate  the  matter  of  bombing  mil- 
itary airfields,  on  which  there  are  planes 
preparing  to  fight  against  American 
pilots,  with  attacking  Paris? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  only  use  that  as 
an  illustration  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  reactions  of  poor  people, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose — their  deter- 
mination and  their  Independence  of  of- 
ficial threats — and  rich  people  do  not 
have  that  degree  of  freedom. 

The  Senator  knows  very  well  that  rich 
people  are  the  nervous  ones.  If  one  has 
a  lot  to  lose,  he  tends  to  be  nervous. 
That  is  a  well-known  characteristic. 

A  rich  person  is  a  nervous  man  be- 
cause he  has  a  lot  to  lose.  That  is  only 
natural. 

If  I  were  rich,  I  would  be  the  same 
way,  but  coming  from  the  Ozarks.  I  do 
not  have  a  lot  to  lose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  and  myself  on  some 
of  these  points  are  closer  than  he  thinks. 
The  difference  is.  If  we  are  to  stay  there, 
the  Senator  wants  to  stay  on  a  different 
basis  than  I  would.  I  would  stay  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  accomplishment  with 
minimum  expenditures  and.  more  im- 
portant, minimum  casualties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  Korea.  I  do  not  like  that 
settlement  because  we  still  have  55,000 
men  there.  However,  that  situation,  bad 
as  It  is.  is  better  than  the  war  we  are 
waging  In  Vietnam.  We  have  to  keep 
many  men  there  and  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money.    We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 


money  in  Korea,  and  I  used  to  complain 
about  it  during  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign-aid bill.  However,  that  was  pea- 
nuts compared  with  the  bill  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  idea  that  the  administration  could 
possibly  be  wrong  in  their  calculations 
of  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  the  policy  they 
are  following. 

I  know  it  is  their  decision  to  make.  All 
I  can  do  is  give  them  the  best  judgment 
that  I  have,  based  upon  our  hearings, 
what  I  have  read  and  heard,  and  my  dis- 
cussions with  knowledgeable  people  who 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  this  situ- 
ation than  I  do. 

Mr.  Fall,  who  was  tragically  killed  in 
Vietnam  the  other  day,  knew  much  about 
the  history  and  background  of  these  peo- 
ple. He  had  specialized  in  that  field  for 
15  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment,  but  I  am  about  ready  to  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  the  fioor.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  would  keep  the  fioor  very 
briefly.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, I  am  sure  quite  inadvertently,  has 
misrepresented  my  position  about  the 
bombing,  and  I  know  he  did  not  mean 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  mean  to 
misrepresent  anything,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  clarified  if  I  have  made 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator. 

My  position  has  been  and  is  that  I 
would  stop  the  bombing  for  the  third 
time  in  order  to  explore  the  clear  sig- 
nals, and  I  think  they  are  clear  signals, 
which  have  come  in  the  last  several 
months  from  North  Vietnam,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  we  stop  our  bombing,  they 
would  be  willing  to  talk.  I  would  take 
the  calculated  risk  of  stopping  the  bomb- 
ings. However,  I  must  say  that  I  get  a 
little  tired  of  having  my  position  repre- 
sented as  though  I  wanted  to  subject 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam  to  an 
extra  hazard. 

The  moment  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  started 
to  step  up  the  rate  of  infiltration,  I  would 
resume  the  bombing.  I  would  certainly 
use  the  bombing  to  defend  the  enclaves 
and  close  support.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese air  force  were  foolish  enough  to 
come  down  with  offensive  measures 
against  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  would 
take  out  their  airfields. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  what  Is  being 
done  Is  to  erect  a  sort  of  strawman  with 
respect  to  the  position  which  it  is  alleged 
that  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  stop 
the  aggressive  action  and  move  on  the 
defensive  are  advocating. 

All  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  want  to  de- 
fend our  boys  In  South  Vietnam  with 
everything  we  have  got.  We  want  to  get 
to  the  negotiating  table  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

We  think  that  the  search  and  destroy 
policy  Is  unduly  costly  of  American  life. 
We  think  that  the  pacification  program 
Is  not  working  and  will  not  work. 

We  do  believe  there  is  an  excellent 


chance  if  we  stop  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  that  we  will  find  ourselves  with- 
in the  reasonably  near  future  with  an 
armistice  and  negotiations. 

If  that  position  turns  out  to  be  wrong, 
I  would  still  take  a  defensive  position, 
but  I  would  resume  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
that  very  infiltration  from  the  north 
which  gives  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so 
much  concern. 

I  make  the  point  made  by  the  great 
hawk.  Joseph  Alsop.  a  short  time  ago — 
it  was  made  at  the  hearings  which  I  guess 
were  executive,  but  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  and  it  comes  from  a 
number  of  sources — that  North  Vietnam 
can  send  just  as  many  men  and  supplies 
in  support  of  the  Vietcong  right  now 
under  bombing  as  they  want  to. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  expensive  than 
if  we  were  not  bombing,  but  they  can 
send  as  many  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  boys 
down  to  kill  American  boys  as  they 
want,  regardless  of  ttje  bombing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that?  He  has  quoted  a  news- 
paperman. Does  the  Senator  beUeve  it 
is  true  that  if  we  attack  such  mili- 
tary targets,  military  airfields,  and 
knock  out  military  aircraft  and  power 
stations  and  petroleum  dmnps,  they  can 
still  send  just  as  many  North  Vietnamese 
down  as  they  desire? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  military  effort  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  the  fioor. 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  for  a  colloquy. 
I  will  yield  to  the  other  Senator  also. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  conclude  very  briefly 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  the  bomb- 
ing is  stopping  the  infiltration  of  the 
south  by  the  north,  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  put  that  in  the  Record  already 
from  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  told  In 
executive  session,  in  a  situation  which 
I  cannot  repeat  here,  that  what  I  say  is 
true.  They  can  send  as  many  people 
down  as  they  wish.  It  will  cost  them  a 
little  more. 

I  am  happy  to  yield,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  about  this  sub- 
ject. I  quote  from  page  73  of  the  hear- 
ing on  the  supplemental  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

But  I  never  believed  In  the  past,  and  I 
don't  beUeve  today,  that  air  bombardment 
on  any  acceptable  scale  will  stop  or  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  movement  of  such  small 
numbers  of  men  and  such  small  quantities 
of  material  as  are  being  sent  from  the  north 
to  the  south. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  present  when 
the  Secretary  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  good  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  also  make 
a  point  this  afternoon  that  has  to  do 
with  the  testimony  of  General  Gavin. 

No  one  has  greater  respect  for  Gen- 
eral Gavin  than  I,  havlri  known  him 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Army  officer. 


At  the  time  of  Dienbienphu.  when 
others  of  the  military  were  on  one  side 
of  that  picture  and  he  and  General 
Rldgway  on  the  other.  I  fully  supported 
his  position.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
position  of  today  and  the  position  at 
the  time  of  Dienbienphu. 

All  people  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
There  was  a  time  when  over  90  percent 
of  the  Army  budget  was  for  missiles  at 
a  time  when  our  troops  in  Berlin  were 
carrying  20-pound  radios,  with  children 
in  the  streets  of  Little  Rock  and  St.  Louis 
with  a  better  radio  that  weighed  3 
pounds. 

The  atomic  cannon  also  comes  to  mind. 
I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  agree  that 
did  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  weap- 
ons of  the  time. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  during  the  last  bomb- 
ing pause,  over  a  year  ago.  What  did  it 
get  our  forces?  As  to  whether  we  should 
have  another  bombing  pause,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
a  right  good  position  to  know  these 
matters.  He  says  that  at  this  time  there 
is  no  light  leading  to  negotiation;  there- 
fore he  does  not  wish  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing. 

For  some  reason,  when  Senators — in- 
cluding some  who  have  a  basic  apprehen- 
sion about  all  military  men — flnd  a  mili- 
tary man  who  conforms  to  their  think- 
ing, all  of  a  sudden  he  leaves  the  military 
pack  and  becomes  a  prophet  overnight. 

General  Gavin  completely  disagrees 
with  the  theory  just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  because  he 
said  at  the  recent  hearing  that  we  should 
not  have  any  more  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  regardless,  imder  no  conditions. 
He  would  stop  it  and  keep  it  stopped,  no 
matter  what,  and  then  protect  a  few 
ground  forts  like  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

I  believe  that  is  the  type  and  charac- 
ter of  defeatism  which  is  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  ap- 
parently he  believes  the  thinking  of  all 
the  current  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  detrimental  to  that  security. 

Those  men  out  there  represent  us. 
They  are  doing  their  best,  fighting;  many 
are  dying,  many  more  are  being 
wounded.  I  say  give  them  all  qualitative 
advantages  possible  to  in  turn  give  them 
the  best  chance. 

I  have  no  more  respect  for  General 
Gavin,  who  is  in  private  business  and  has 
been  out  of  the  Pentagon  for  over  10 
years,  than  I  have  for  the  present  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Nor  do  I  have  any  more 
respect  for  his  opinion  as  I  have  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  lis- 
ten day  after  day,  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  to  take 
issue  with  the  way  the  Senator  has  char- 
acterized what  I  believe  to  be  General 
Gavin's  intention  in  his  statement.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  has  overstated 
it. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  General  Gavin,  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  civilian  experience  and 
experience  as  an  ambassador  adds  to  his 
credibility.  He  h£is  had  a  successful  mili- 
tary role,  a  second  role  as  a  high  rank- 
ing diplomat,  and  now  he  has  experience 
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in  private  Industry.  He  is  a  youHg  man, 
relatively  speaking,  an  extremely  intel- 
ligent man,  with  this  rather  uniqufe  back- 
groimd  of  having  three  careers. 

As  to  my  choosing  him  to  relf  on  as 
a  military  authority,  I  will  have]  to  say 
that  the  Senator  does  the  same  thing 
with  political  people.  He  approves  of 
some  and  he  disapproves  of  others. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  aboi^t  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Geotgla  for 
his  patience  in  answering  these  questions. 
I  hope  that  the  discussion  has  sh^d  some 
light  as  to  our  respective  positions.  The 
Senator  has  been  most  patient  amd  fair 
in  his  responses,  as  he  always  'is,  and 
I  appreciate  his  taking  the  tjme  to 
respond. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  always  happy  to  discuss  anyi  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  He  is 
always  fair  In  his  statements. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  when  General  Gayin  ap- 
peared before  the  Ccanmittee  on  t'oreign 
Relations: 

Senator  Cooper.  Now,  the  Administration 
said  that  It  Is  willing  to,  we  understand,  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vletnamjlf  there 
could  be  some  sign — I  think  the  1%-esldent 
said  almost  any  sign.  So  you  will  knpw  I  am 
not  In  opposition  to  this  Idea,  I  may  Bay  that 
I  have  said  last  year  when  the  bombing  pause 
was  brought  to  a  close,  I  thought  the  pause 
should  be  continued,  and  I  think  It  should 
have  been  this  year.  I 

General  Gavin.  Yes.  sir.  I 

Senator  Cooper.  But  In  what  respfct  then 
do  you  differ  from  the  statement  of  [the  Ad- 
ministration that  it  wovUd  halt  the  bombing 
If  It  could  find  some  sign  of  reciprocity  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam  at  present,  almost 
any  sign?  J 

General  Gavin.  Senator  Cooper.  I^  do  not 
think  we  should  be  bombing  North  yletnam. 
In  this  respect  I  differ.  We  shoulq  not  be 
bombing  North  Vietnam  regardless.! 

General  Gavin  was  never  mu^h  of  a 
friend  of  the  Air  Force.  That  is  his  right. 
But  I  think  his  present  position  Is  but 
further  denigration  of  airjwweii  naval 
airpower  as  well  as  Air  Force  altpower; 
and  I  believe  such  denigration  ia  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

This  position  of  the  General  Is  stronger 
than  the  position  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  stronger 
than  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  amendaent  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  id  differ- 
ent from  the  explanation  he  ha*  made, 
because  the  amendment  says  thtt  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this!  act  or 
any  other  act  should  be  used  to  c^rry  out 
military  operations  in  or  over]  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  means  our 
forces  absolutely  cannot  drop  one  bomb 
on  North  Vietnam,  under  any  Circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  stopped 
short  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence — unless  there  Is  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  unless  llhere  is 
a  declaration  of  war.  [ 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  if,  after  we  Stop  the 
bombing,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  arm*  comes 


down  in  massive  force  to  the  south,  then 
I  would  vote  for  a  declaration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  about  the  forces  coming 
down. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  the  amendment  says 
is  that  we  are  now  in  a  situation  where, 
in  my  judgment,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  escalate  this  war,  we  ought  to 
have  a  declaration  of  war.  I  would  stop 
the  bombing,  to  see  if  we  can  get  to  the 
negotiating  table.  If  that  fails,  and  we 
find  Ho  Chi  Minh's  divisions  coming 
down  the  trail  and  reenf orcing  the  Viet- 
cong  to  a  massive  extent,  I  would  vote 
for  a  declaration  of  war;  but  I  would 
still  think  we  ought  to  have  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  best 
figures  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
given  us  is  that  there  are  presents  275,- 
000  men  in  combat  against  us  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  230,000  of  those  men  are 
Vietcong,  and  only  45.000  are  North  Viet- 
namese regulars,  and,  in  effect,  the  Viet- 
cong are  estimated  to  have  only  10,000 
Communists  among  their  230,000  troops. 
Other  than  the  one  for  the  number  of 
Communists,  these  are  figures  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Defense 
Department.    I  did  not  dream  them  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  that  is  so,  I  had 
not  understood  that.  I  understood  that 
only  46,000  organized  North  Vietnamese 
in  units  had  been  moved  into  the  south, 
but  that  there  were  hard  cadres  there 
that  had  been  engaged  in  training  the 
Vietcong  for  a  long  time.  This  busi- 
ness of  north  and  south  is  very  diflBcult 
to  follow,  because  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  individual  than 
where  he  lives.  You  have  men  from  the 
south  in  the  north,  and  men  from  the 
north  were  in  the  south  even  before  this 
fighting  broke  out. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  Geneva  accords  were 
signed,  we  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
transportation  to  enable  a  large  number 
of  people  who  lived  in  the  north  to  move 
to  the  south. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  north  did  move 
south,  and  we  transported  them.  We 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  LST's  to  move 
them  down. 

I  want  to  refer  further  to  the  fact  that 
the  bombing  is  not  a  consonant  thing. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  never  been 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  bombing.  I 
think  that  he  feels  about  it  almost  sis 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  who  has  been  to  Vietnam 
often  and  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
men,  testified  on  page  137  of  the  hearings 
that  the  bombings  had  probably  not  re- 
duced the  infiltration  of  manpower,  but 
had  reduced  supplies  to  the  point  where 
the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  take  care 
of  any  additional  manpower  in  the 
south. 

General  Wheeler  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  do  believe,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  our 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  and  against  the 
Infiltration  routes  [deleted)  has  reduced  the 
level  of  materiel  supplies  which  are  moved 
from  North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  figures  on  this.  I 
also  have  the  feeling  that  the  reason  we 
don't  have  the  [deleted)  combat  battalions 
In    South    Vietnam    that    were    anticipated 


[deleted]  last  year,  the  reason  that  we  don't 
see  a  larger  buildup  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  Is  a  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  bombing  campaign  to 
date. 

He  testified  to  that  effect  two  or  three 
times  In  the  hearings. 

I  agree  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  less  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
bombings. 

I  believe  In  full  and  free  debate  and 
I  want  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
whatever  his  views,  to  express  them,  and 
I  shall  defend  to  the  death  his  right  to 
express  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  believe  that  when  amendments  are 
urged  here  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
absolutely  terminating  any  bombing  in 
the  north,  that  this,  in  itself,  will  stir  the 
dying  embers  of  hope  in  the  breasts  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  associates.  Every 
time  they  hear  that  leading  Members  of 
this  body  are  supporting  proposals  that 
would  forbid  the  use  of  the  air  arm 
against  North  Vietnam,  and  I  think  the 
air  attacks  hurt  them  as  badly  as  any- 
thing does,  that  postpones  the  date  of  the 
settlement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  the  things 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  accept  in  this 
case  is  the  great  disparity  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States.  Most  of 
our  wars — I  should  not  say  most  of  our 
wars  because  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  particularly  the  action  In  the 
Philippines,  was  most  one  sided  when  it 
pitted  the  great  United  States  against  a 
few  natives  led  by  Agulnaldo — but  at 
least  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
the  United  States  was  fighting  powers 
comparable  to  itself.  This  causes  to 
arise  in  our  consciences  certain  views 
about  our  national  honor,  and  what  we 
could  do,  and  so  forth.  I  never  felt  that 
in  fighting  this  war  the  honor  of  this 
country  was  involved. 

I  felt  we  got  Into  It  more  or  less 
casually  by  mistake  and  that  we  should 
say,  not  necessarily  in  these  words,  that 
we  made  a  mistake  and  "let  us  settle  this 
matter." 

We  do  not  want  to  wipe  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  a  small,  weak,  underdeveloped 
country.  That  Is  an  element  in  this 
situation  which  would  not  be  the  case 
were  we  fighting  countries  comparable 
to  our  own,  such  as  Russia  or  China. 

It  always  embarrasses  me  a  bit  to  feel 
that  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
power  In  the  world,  with  all  of  Its  eco- 
nomic wealth,  its  intelligent,  skilled 
people.  Its  great  technology — all  of  that 
pitted  against  this  poor  little  coimtry  of 
peasants  who  were  not  really  threaten- 
ing anybody,  least  of  all  the  United 
States.  It  bothers  me  to  realize  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  to  these  very 
backward,  poor  people  who  never 
thought  of  coming  over  to  bother  us. 

The  argument  that  we  must  fight  them 
there  or  we  will  have  to  fight  them  in 
San  Francisco  Is  utter  nonsense.  The 
administration  says  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  fight  China.  This  is  the  am- 
biguous situation  that  confuses  people. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  war  is  justi- 
fied to  contain  China.  On  the  other 
hand,  statements  are  made — like  those 
made  here  today — that  we  would  do  al- 
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most  anything  to  keep  China  from  be- 
coming Involved.  We  do  not  think  they 
will  intervene. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  said  that 
all  of  these  military  experts  have  said 
that  they  do  not  think  that  China  will 
come  in.  Then  we  are  not  containing 
China. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  confusion 
that  this  war  causes  But  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas — being  a  simple  Ozark 
hillbilly — would  like  to  see  this  war 
stopped  on  an  honorable  basis.  It  might 
require  at  least  tacit  admission  that  we 
could  have  made  some  wrong  decisions 
over  the  past  15  or  20  years,  along  the 
lines  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
mentioned.  When  we  put  200  U.S.  sol- 
diers there  in  1955,  for  example.  He  is 
not  adverse  to  saying  we  made  a  mistake. 
By  implication  he  was  mistaken  just  as 
I  made  a  mistake  in  not  examining  more 
closely  some  of  the  steps  taken  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  in  which 
he  said  in  part : 

As  to  the  guerrillas,  Ky  said  that  the  num- 
ber of  dedicated  Communists  who  form  the 
leadership  of  these  forces  numbers  no  more 
than  10,000.  Some  American  officials  have 
put  that  figure  at  about  8,000  or  9,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kt   Sats   "Too   Soon"   To   Stop   BoMsmo; 
Saigon  Opposes  Early  Negotiations 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Saigon,  Feb.  3. — There  are  diverging  views 
on  the  current  talk  about  peace  negotiations 
between  the  government  here  and  that  in 
Washington. 

Today  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  publicly 
paralleled  President  Johnson's  press  confer- 
ence remarks,  although  he  had  not  then  seen 
them,  only  to  the  extent  of  calling  for  "some 
concrete  suggestions"  from  Hanoi  rather  than 
just  hints  that  talks  "could"  take  place  If 
the  tJnlted  States  stopped  bombing  North 
Vietnam. 

But  there  was  nothing  slmUar  in  what  Ky 
said  to  Mr.  Johnson's  Thursday  plea  for  "just 
almost  any  step"  by  Hanoi  as  a  reason  for 
halting  the  bombing. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  now  known  that  the 
Saigon  government  believes  It  Is  too  soon  for 
negotiations  because  It  feels  the  next  six 
months  will  vastly  Improve  Its  own  and  the 
Allied  position  here  and  thus  provide  a  far 
better  bargaining  position  in  what  it  con- 
siders will  be  extremely  tough  discussions 
with  the  Communists. 

TALKS  TO   NEWSMEN 

Ky  made  his  remarks  at  a  breakfast  with  a 
dozen  newsmen  in  his  modest  Tansonnhut 
Airport  home.  He  added  that  he  feels  "it  Is 
too  soon  to  stop  the  bombing."  He  again 
spoke  with  reporters  after  helicoptering  to 
the  Mekong  Delta  just  outside  Cantho  where 
he  attended  the  solemn  opening  of  a  war 
cemetery  by  the  Hoa  Hao  sect. 

Ky  said  that  "if  their  (Hanoi's)  proposi- 
tion is  concrete,  reasonable  and  provides 
South  Vietnam  with  full  Independence  and 
integrity  I  see  no  objections.  Don't  let  them 
have  a  chance  to  destroy  all  the  good  things 
we  have  done  in  the  past  ten  years." 

The  Premier  added  that  the  Communists 
"are  more  afraid  of  a  civilian  elected  govern- 
ment here  than  of  the  military  because  it 
means  a  regime  which  is  stable  and  stronger." 

These  last  remarks  are  key  to  his  thinking, 
observers  said.  He  told  newsmen  that  be 
now  thinks  that  the  election  of  a  President 


can  take  place  as  early  as  the  end  of  July 
with  the  legislative  election  in  August  or 
September.  Earlier  It  had  been  assiuned  the 
presidential  voting  would  not  come  before 
September. 

It  is  the  time  to  get  a  civilian  government 
elected  that  Ky  is  now  playing  for  and  that 
means  no  halt  in  the  military  pressure,  in- 
cluding bombing  of  the  North,  before  that 
milestone  is  passed,  according  to  observers. 

CLEAN    ELECTIONS 

Ky  added  that  "we  must  have  very  clean 
and  honest  elections  to  give  the  Presidency 
real  prestige"  and  he  added  that  he  would 
invite  1000  newsmen  to  come  and  observe 
the  voting.  About  600  were  here  for  last 
September's  election  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  is  now  drafting  the  constitu- 
tion which  creates  the  Presidency. 

Ky  was  publicly  silent  on  his  own  plans  but 
few  here  doubt  he  is  a  highly  likely  presi- 
dential candidate. 

He  was  optimistic  In  his  assessment  of  the 
war. 

As  to  the  guerrillas,  Ky  said  that  the 
number  of  dedicated  Communists  who  form 
the  leadership  of  these  forces  numbers  no 
more  than  10,000.  Some  American  officials 
have  put  that  figure  at  about  8000  or  9000. 

Ky  said  that  the  Communists  will  have  "to 
Btop  their  aggression,  stop  infiltration,  stop 
everything  so  the  South  and  the  North  can 
live  In  peace  for  the  next  20  or  25  years." 

TOUGH   TALKS 

The  Saigon  government's  belief  that  tough 
negotiations  lie  ahead,  when  they  do  take 
place,  includes  a  clear  realization  that  the 
Communists  may  very  well  try  for  a  coalition 
regime  in  South  Vietnam.  obser\'ers  said. 

This  will  be  stoutly  resisted,  the  informed 
observers  said,  except  that  it  is  not  beyond 
possibility  that  a  former  member  or  two  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vietcong,  could  become  cabinet 
members.  But  this  could  only  occur,  they 
added,  If  Saigon  was  certain  he  was  either 
truly  repentent  or  had  been  an  NLF  member 
simply  because  of  Nationalist  feelings. 

It  is  realized  that  to  accept  such  a  possi- 
bility could  be  a  means  of  helping  the  Com- 
munists save  face  on  a  settlement.  But 
this  all  depends,  it  is  felt,  on  the  strength 
of  a  new  civilian  government  and  the  state 
of  the  war.  As  to  latter,  Ky  said  today  that 
he  felt  two  American  divisions  should  be  sent 
into  the  Delta.  So  far  a  U.S.  brigade  of  4000 
to  5000  men  has  been  committed  to  the  rv 
Corps  area  there,  not  all  yet  in  place. 

Hence  Saigon  is  in  no  rush,  as  it  some- 
times thinks  President  Johnson  seems  to  be, 
to  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  COOPER  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
came  Into  the  Chamber  I  heard  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  allude  to  a 
question  I  had  asked  General  Gavin 
when  he  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  General  Gav- 
in's response.  As  It  also  stated  my  po- 
sition, I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  it  for 
a  moment. 

When  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  came 
before  the  Senate  in  August  1964,  it 
was  managed  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  In  speaking  on 
the  resolution — a  resolution  for  which  I 
voted — I  asked  certain  questions  which 
went  to  the  point  of  whether,  under  the 
resolution  which  was  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  and  later  supported  by  the 
Senate  with  the  exception  of  two  votes. 


we  were  giving  approval.  In  advance,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action,  not  only  to  resist  any  at- 
tack made  upon  the  forces  of  the  United 
States — which  he  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  take  no  matter  what  the  Con- 
gress did — but  whether  we  were  also  ap- 
proving, in  advance,  action  against  North 
Vietnam,  including  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

In  the  debate,  I  stated  that  I  thought 
section  n  of  the  resolution  did  provide 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
some  character  of  approval  in  advance 
to  action,  even  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

As  I  remember  the  answers  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  he 
agreed  in  effect  with  my  statement.  I 
then  stated  that  because  I  was  concerned 
about  the  implication  of  section  n,  I 
thought  it  was  very  necessary  that  the 
President  take  immedate  steps  toward 
negotiations  to  end  the  war,  or  refer  It 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  or  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Since  then,  I  visited  Vietnam  a  year 
and  1  month  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
bombing  pause.  When  I  returned,  I 
talked  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  stated  that,  in  my  view, 
the  bombing  pause  should  be  continued 
to  see  whether  there  would  be  £iny  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  worldwide  ap- 
peal for  negotiation  and  peace. 

That  did  not  occur. 

Then,  with  the  recent  bombing  pause. 
I  again  stated  that  I  thought  It  would 
be  wise  to  continue  the  pause,  to  see 
whether  any  response  could  be  made  to 
the  President's  efforts,  and  to  determine 
if  there  was  a  possibility  of  negotiations, 
as  was  suggested  from  many  quarters. 

I  should  like  to  say  now  that  consider- 
ing the  great  losses  both  to  our  men  and 
to  our  resources — but  particularly  to  our 
men  If  the  war  is  continued  for  a  long 
time — that  I  would  prefer  to  risk  another 
bombing  cessation  to  determine  if  there 
is  any  willingness  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnam  to  negotiate.  I  cannot  state 
the  length  of  such  a  cessation  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  government  could 
ever  say  that  it  would  not  and  could  not 
take  steps  to  defend  its  troops  If  neces- 
sary. But  I  would  support  another 
bombing  pause  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  possibility  of  negotiations. 

These  are  the  views  I  have  held,  but 
in  addressing  myself  to  the  amendment, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  any 
effective  value,  other  than  expressing  the 
views  of  those  who  favor  It. 

I  msike  my  statement  for  these  rea- 
sons: Whatever  our  views  may  be,  a  war 
is  in  process  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  sicting  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Con- 
gress could  cut  off  all  funds  to  support 
our  troops  and  effectively  remove  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
carry  on  the  war — but  the  Congress  will 
not  do  this,  and  I  could  not  vote  to  with- 
draw support  from  those  who  fight  there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  csm  con- 
stitutionally limit  the  authority  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  take  such  steps 
as  he  believes  to  be  necessary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  £is  Commander  In 
Chief  as  this  amendment  proposes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  amendment  has  any 
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value  except  to  state  the  oplnljns  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  support  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congresd  could 
direct  and  command  our  forces..  As  I 
understand  it,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  find  an  avenue  pr  ne- 
gotiations. We  can  give  our  views,  our 
advice,  marshal  opinion,  and  my  Aplnion 
is  that  although  we  disagree  with  the 
President,  it  is  his  function  and  hi$  heavy 
responsibility  to  choose  the  best  ways  to 
enter  negotiations.  | 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  fcannot 
support  the  amendment.  I 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  supplemental 
military  procurement  and  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  biU  provides  additional  authoriza 
tion  for  defense  appropriations 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  we^ 
back  up  our  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  abld  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Conimittee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senato|r  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  tht  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  tlie  care- 
ful work  they  have  done  in  analyzing  this 
measure.  I 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  covers  only  a  part  of  tht  fimd- 
Ing  authority  which  the  Departrtient  of 
Defense  is  currently  seeking.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  personnel,  operations,  or 
maintenance  of  the  armed  services'  op- 
erations in  the  Far  East.  It  is  primarily 
a  backup  bill  to  support  the  sacrifice 
our  men  are  making  in  the  combbt  zone. 
It  seeks  to  provide  a  continuous  supply 
of  the  aircraft  and  missiles  whjch  our 
forces  need  for  their  daily  missions.  It 
seeks  to  provide  the  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evalution  whlich  our 
forces  need  to  meet  the  speclaB  prob- 
lems of  combat  and  terrain  wl^ich  are 
encountered  in  a  guerrilla-type  »ar.  It 
authorizes  construction  moneys  ibr  crash 
building  programs  necessary  to|  supply 
supiport  activity  for  Southeast  Agia. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  not  authorizing  ady  esca- 
lation or  broadening  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  simply  backing  up  |he  GI's 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  are  riski^  their 
lives  fighting  to  preserve  our  fireedom. 
Our  country  has  put  these  men  o|it  there. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
them  with  the  equipment  and  facilities 
they  need  to  do  the  job  they  ait  doing. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the;  distin- 
guished members  of  this  body  haye  chos- 
en to  treat  this  legislation  as  tljough  it 
were  a  new  policy  declarationi  They 
are  using  this  occasion  to  ventilate  at 
length  their  familiar  objectionsj  against 
the  Vietnam  war  or  the  manner  bi  which 
we  are  fighting  it.  They  have  chosen  to 
transform  routine  consideration  of  nec- 
essary military  support  legislation  into 
an  excuse  for  a  full-scale  debatt  on  the 
propriety  of  national  policy  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  discusi  policy. 
The  time  to  discuss  policy  was  dqrlng  the 
debate  on  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  respect  the  disagreements  of  certain  of 
my  colleagues  In  this  body.  but.  this  is 
not  the  moment  to  pursue  a  hegative 
course.  Every  hour  spent  in  deljate  here 
is  holding  up  the  procurement  of  equip- 
ment that  our  men  in  the  field  icurrent- 


ly  need.  Every  hour  spent  here  means  a 
delay  in  the  support  activity  which  our 
men  need  now,  for  the  actions  In  which 
they  are  currently  engaged.  Policy  ques- 
tions should  be  discussed  at  leisure,  with 
reasoned  analysis;  they  should  not  be 
discussed  in  the  heat  of  urgent  need. 

Nevertheless,  since  some  Senators  have 
chosen  to  question  our  current  policy,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  review  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  which  presently  calls 
for  such  urgent  support.  Just  as  some 
critics  have  occasioned  the  delay  of  this 
appropriations  bill  by  questioning  policy 
at  an  inappropriate  time,  so  too,  some 
of  our  policies  themselves  have  delayed 
the  swift  and  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  either  to 
question  or  defend  the  decisions  which 
led  to  the  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  United  States  is  there,  how- 
ever, it  is  my  view  as  a  Senator  con- 
cerned with  Armed  Forces  preparedness 
to  see  that  we  should  take  every  step 
possible  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  suc- 
cessful conclusion  may  mean  either  an 
all-out  victory  on  the  battlefield,  which 
calls  for  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  insurgent  forces  in  the  South — or  an 
honorable,  negotiated  peace  settlement, 
based  upon  the  cessation  of  guerrilla 
warfare  by  the  Vietcong  and  their  sup- 
porters from  the  North,  which  guaran- 
tees the  security  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  from  for- 
eign domination  or  from  domination  by 
a  foreign  ideology  forced  upon  them. 
In  my  opinion,  victory  is  necessary  to 
insure  permanent  peace. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  fighting  a  lim- 
ited war  in  Vietnam.    It  is  limited  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  not  seeking  any  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  for  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
not  attempting  to  impose  our  way  of  life 
or  our  system  of  government  upwn  any- 
one in  that  area  of  the  world.    There 
should  be  no  limitations  placed,  however, 
on  our  total  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  basic  reason  for  being  there 
or  our  will  to  persevere  on  freedom's  be- 
half is  open  to  question  or  limitations. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  self-im- 
posed limitations  to  so  hedge  our  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  that  we  accept 
the  terms  of  warfare  laid  down  by  our 
enemy  and  allow  ourselves  to  become 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  of  attrition. 
Many  years  ago.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  whose  knowledge  of  this  area  of 
the  world  and  of  the  rules  of  warfare  is 
not  open  to  question,  warned  against 
U.S.  involvement  in  a  major  land  war  in 
Asia.    This  advice  is  as  well  taken  today 
as  it  was  then.    That  is  why  the  United 
States  must  take  full  advantage  of  its 
sea  and  air  superiority  and  wage  this 
war  on  terms  most  favorable  to  us,  and 
not  allow  the  Communist  aggressors  to 
coax  us  into  playing  by  the  ground  rules 
established  by  them.    Nothing  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Communist  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  rely  solely  upon 
its  groimd  forces  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.    The  Commimists  are 


prepared  to  carry  on  a  virtually  endless 
guerrilla-tjTJe  action,  which  has  its  slack 
seasons  and  its  hot  seasons,  but  which 
they  feel  would  spell  eventual  success  for 
their  cause.  The  Vietcong  and  their 
mentors  in  Hanoi  are  convinced  that 
they  won  the  war  against  the  French  in 
Paris,  rather  than  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
are  further  convinced  that  reliance  upon 
the  same  tactics  now  would  mean  even- 
tual victory  in  Washington. 

There  are  certain  steps  which  the 
United  States  can,  and  I  feel  must,  take 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

First,  we  must  bomb  all  the  strategic 
and  military  targets  which  exist  through- 
out North  Vietnam.    It  is  true  that,  prior 
to  the  truce,  we  were  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  virtually  every  day;  and  it  is 
true  that  in  recent  days  we  have  initiated 
shelling    and   mining    operations  on  a 
minor  basis.     Nevertheless,   the   use  of 
airpower  above  the  DMZ — demilitarized 
zone — is  of  little  consequence  if  it  is  not 
calculated  to  eliminate  the  warmaking 
potential  in  the  north.    The  question  is 
not  one  of  merely  increasing  either  the 
scale  or  the  frequency  of  the  bombing 
attacks.    Rather,  it  is  one  of  making  a 
more  selective  choice  of  targets  and  con- 
centrating the  attacks  where  they  are 
calculated  to  do  the  most  damage  to  our 
foes.    I  honestly  do  not  know  whether 
this  could  be  called  escalation  or  not, 
since  it  could  be  done  with  little  or  no 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  air  raids. 
It  is  unjustifiable  to  me,  and  to  the 
men  directly  involved,  that  we  can  ask 
them  to  risk  their  lives  to  damage  one 
span  of  a  relatively  innocuous  bridge, 
while  more  important  targets  are  left  un- 
touched, and  many  times  untouchable. 
Our  bombings  should  be  aimed  at  all  ob- 
vious military  targets  such  as  airfields, 
troop  concentrations,  and  military  con- 
voys, as  well  as  certain  basic  industries 
which    are    essential    to    a    war   effort. 
These  would  include  petroleum  storage 
dumps,  steel  mills,  cement  factories,  and 
power-generating  facilities,  among  oth- 
ers. 

The  second  essential  step  which  I  feel 
should  be  taken  is  to  close  all  the  ports 
in  North  Vietnam.  The  most  notorious 
of  these  is,  of  course,  Haiphong.  By  all 
means,  this  pwrt  should  be  closed.  How- 
ever, there  are  others  through  which  sup- 
plies and  military  materiel  are  received 
which  should  be  closed  as  well. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
ports  can  be  closed:  bombing,  embargo- 
ing, or  mining.  The  weight  of  military 
opinion  leans  toward  mining  the  ports  as 
the  most  efiBclent  and  quickest  method 
available. 

We  have  just  begim  mining  the  rivers 
In  the  north,  but  this  operation  Is  aimed 
principally  at  light  native  river  traflBc. 
It  will  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  major 
sources  of  supply  reaching  the  country. 
It  only  affects  the  distribution  of  the 
material,  once  it  has  arrived.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  figures  published  In  the 
press,  the  Soviets  are  sending  80,000  tons 
of  goods  a  month  to  North  Vietnam. 
Some  80  percent  of  this  comes  In  by  ship. 
It  is  reported  that  an  average  of  one 
Soviet  ship  a  day  docks  at  Haiphong. 
In  one  recent  month  alone,  the  Soviets 
sent  25,000  metric  tons  of  gasoline  and 
oil    through    Haiphong.    Moscow    and 


Hanoi  should  be  put  on  notice  that  the 
ports  are  to  be  mined,  and  that  further 
supply  ships  enter  the  harbors  at  their 
own  risk. 

These  two  steps — more  selective  bomb- 
ing and  closing  the  ports  of  North  Viet- 
nam— would.  In  my  judugment,  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Some  military  people  feel  that  at  Its  pres- 
ent rate  of  prosecution,  the  war  could 
last  as  long  as  10  years.  Such  a  pro- 
tracted confiict  Is  not  necessary  if  the 
full  Impact  of  the  war  Is  brought  home  to 
Hanoi.  The  enemy  must  be  taught  that 
when  waging  a  war  like  this — a  so-called 
war  of  national  liberation — they  are  go- 
ing to  be  pmiished.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  there  be  any  incentive  for  them 
to  sue  for  peace  or  abandon  their 
attempts  at  conquest. 

The  United  States  has  unquestionably 
shown  the  enemy,  if  it  ever  needed  to, 
that  we  have  the  power  to  win  the  war 
in  Vietnam ;  and  yet,  the  enemy  persists. 
Obviously  the  enemy  Is  not  convinced 
that  the  United  States  has  the  will  to 
use  that  power  In  the  manner  necessary 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. We  must  convince  them  that  not 
only  do  we  possess  the  requisite  power, 
but  that  we  also  possess  the  necessary 
will.  A  display  of  the  will  is  as  necessary 
as  a  display  of  the  power. 

That  is  why  it  Is  Important  that  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  be 
passed  without  further  delay.  This  bill 
simply  supports  policies  which  have 
already  been  initiated.  Much  as  I  would 
like  to  see  even  more  positive  efforts 
made  to  bring  us  to  victory  in  Vietnam, 
it  is  far  more  crucial  that  we  avoid  hesi- 
tation in  providing  the  back-up  support 
necessary  for  our  present  level  of  opera- 
tions. I  trust  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  respond  to  the  commitment  this 
Nation  has  already  undertaken,  and 
promptly  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  make  a  statement  tonight, 
prior  to  the  offer  of  the  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  later 
this  evening. 

After  listening  to  this  debate  today,  I 
should  say  that  If  the  Clark-Morse 
amendment  had  accomplished  no  other 
purpose  than  to  produce  the  dialog  of 
the  day,  it  would  have  been  very  much 
worthwhile.  But  the  amendment  has  a 
much  greater  purpose.  This  amend- 
ment Is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  pasage,  not  merely  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Senators.  Perhaps  It  will  not 
pass,  because  I  do  not  think  we  have 
reached  that  stage  yet,  In  the  dialog 
on  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  where  a  majority  of  Senators 
are  yet  ready  to  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  both  the  war  Itself  and  the  effect  that 
It  will  have  on  the  future  of  American 
history. 

I  think  It  will  take  some  time  longer 
before  the  elective  representatives  of  this 
free  people  In  Congress  will  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  must  necessarily  com- 
pletely change  our  foreign  policy  In  Asia. 
As  I  listened  to  the  dialog  this  after- 
noon, I  thought  of  the  French  Par- 
liament, for  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  debate  here  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate  today  and  the  debates  which 
occurred  In  the  French  Parliament  for 
a  long  time  preceding  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  the  French  Goverrunent  to  with- 
draw from  Indochina.  Those  French 
debates  contained  statement  after  state- 
ment by  French  parliamentarians  that 
France  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  get- 
ting involved  in  that  war.  In  fact,  the 
beloved  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] might  just  as  well  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  French  Parliament  prior 
to  the  French  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
because  statements  were  made  by  French 
parliamentarians  almost  identical  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  about  this  war. 

On  many  occasions,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  stated,  both  on  and  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take In  going  Into  the  war.  and  he  was 
opposed  to  our  going  In.  Then,  of  course, 
he  falls  back  on  the  rationalization  that 
we  are  in,  that  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
says,  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  stay  in 
until  we  have  a  victory. 

What  a  price  that  victory  will  cost  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  tonight  that 
I  do  not  think  we  can  just,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, pull  out.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— and  this  Is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  stated  It  In  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate— that  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify 
staying  in  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
policy.  I  think  there  Is  a  policy  that 
could  justify  our  staying  In,  and  I  shall 
outline  It,  in  broad  outline,  tonight. 

However,  if  the  choice  Is  to  stay  in  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  Interpret  to  be  the 
terms  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  would  have  us  stay  In,  it 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  American 
history.  I  do  not  think — and  I  say  this 
most  respectfully — that  there  is  full 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  many  in 
Congress  of  what  Is  happening  within 
the  body  politic  of  this  Republic.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  today  are  pretty  much 
in  the  same  situation  that  Members  of 
the  French  Parliament  were  when,  at 
one  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
French  policy,  the  French  flag,  too,  ,was 
vigorously  waved  on  the  floor  of  its  Par- 
liament. The  only  solution,  said  those 
Frenchmen,  was  victory.  The  only  so- 
lution wajs  the  surrender  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  many  in  this  Congress  going 
on  television  and  radio  and  before  the 
people,  following  a  similar  course  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  patriotic  ap- 
peal, urging  support  for  the  notion  that 
the  only  solution  Is  victory. 

Victory  for  what?  We  can  have  vic- 
tory in  a  military  sense;  but  we  shall 
never  have  victory  In  the  sense  of  win- 
ning the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
to  our  cause.  For  the  people  of  the 
world.  In  my  judgment,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  know  that  our  cause 
Is  not  a  noble  cause;  that  our  cause  Is  not 
a  justifiable  cause;  that  our  cause  Is  not 
a  cause  consistent  with  International 
morality.  Most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  know  that  the  United  States  cause 
Is  a  cause  of  military  dictation  in  an  area 
of  the  world  in  which  we  did  not  have 
the  slightest  right  to  intervene  In  the 
flrst  place;  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 


realization  that  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  stay  In  southeast  Asia  on  our  terms. 

There  are  terms,  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  have  a  justification  to  stay  and  should 
stay  for  some  years  to  come ;  but  it  is  not 
on  terms  of  the  military  power  of  de- 
struction that  we  can  exercise — and  there 
are  those  who  would  have  us  exercise  it — 
that  will  force  a  surrender  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  that  Is 
not  going  to  produce  peace.  That  Is 
going  to  produce  only  a  truce  out  of 
which  no  peace  will  ever  come. 

I  think  we  make  a  mistake  if  we  think 
we  are  admired.  I  think  we  make  a  mis- 
take if  we  think  that  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  now  looked  up  to 
as  good  Samaritans.  To  the  contrary, 
we  are  a  feared  people  because  of  the 
result  of  the  shocking,  immoral  foreign 
policy  that  we  have  foisted  upon  a  part 
of  Asia.  After  we  force  the  surrender, 
Asians  by  the  millions  are  going  to  recog- 
nize that  what  we  are  doing  here  we  will 
have  the  power  to  do  elsewhere  unless 
they  stop  us. 

If  one  reads  any  history,  he  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  any  nation 
that  starts  on  a  course  of  military  de- 
termination in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
in  which  It  is  not  even  a  party  is  a  nation 
that  in  the  due  course  of  time  will  find 
the  opinion  of  the  world  organized 
against  it,  and  that  it  cannot  success- 
fully challenge  that  opinion  of  the  world 
over  the  course  of  many  years. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper].  I  could  not  disagree  with 
him  more  In  his  Interpretation  of  consti- 
tutionalism in  this  country. 

Why,  of  course.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  President.  We  have 
it,  unless  we  Just  waive  all  of  our  check- 
ing power  under  the  Constitution,  and 
we  have  been  waiving  so  much  of  it  now 
for  so  many  years  that  a  Senator  from 
Kentucky  can  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say,  as  he  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  in  his  opirilon  under  the  Consti- 
tution we  could  not  stop  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  following  his 
course  of  action  even  If  we  wanted  to. 
He  qualified  it  slightly  by  saying  that 
unless  we  denied  him  all  of  the  funds  we 
could  not  do  so. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  If  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
correct  the  historic  mistakes  that  we 
have  made  In  Involving  the  Americtm 
people  In  this  war.  we  had  better  start 
denying  him  the  funds.  We  certainly 
have  that  constitutional  right  imder  the 
check  of  the  purse  strings.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Constitution  was  written 
to  provide — that  armies  could  be  raised 
by  Congress  only  for  2  years  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  why  the  Constitution  provides 
that  funds  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  only  in  pursuit  of  appropriation 
made  by  law.  This  Is  where  the  check- 
ing Is  given  to  us.  If  we  merely  shrink 
from  using  It,  that  Is  not  to  say  we  do  not 
possess  it. 

The  Clark-Morse  amendment  seeks  to 
make  a  start  toward  the  denying  of  some 
fimds  as  a  means  of  seeking  to  force  a 
change  of  policy. 
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It  reads : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sen^e  of  the 
Congress — 

(1)  that  none  of  the  funds  authdrized  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  should  be  used  to 
carry  out  military  operations  In  or  over 
North  Vietnam  or  to  Increase  the  nimber  of 
United  States  military  personnel  li  South 
Vietnam  above  five  hundred  thousi  nd,  un- 
less there  shall  have  been  a  declariitlon  of 
war  against  North  Vietnam  by  the  Congress 
m  accordance  with  article  1,  section  p.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  4nd 

(2)  that  the  Congress  support  tho!  e  efforts 
being  made  by  men  of  good  will  thrDughout 
the  world  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam  and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an 
end  through  a  negotiated  settlement  which 
will  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United  States, 
protect  the  vital  Interests  of  this  jountry. 
and  allow  the  people  of  South  Vle;nam  to 
determine  the  affairs  of  that  nation  In  their 
own  way. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  K(!ntucky 
that  the  amendment  is  but  an  pxpres- 
sion  of  the  sense  of  Congress.  The 
amendment  does  not  In  itself  duny  the 
funds,  but  the  amendment  does  state 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
that  is  the  course  of  action  that  should 
be  followed  unless  the  Presidend  of  the 
United  States  changes  his  poUcy. 

Agreement  to  the  amendment  with 
that  expression  of  opinion  as  the  fense  of 
the  Congress  provides  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to '  decide 
whether  he  wants  to  follow  the!  advice 
of  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  seems  to  overlook  coitpletely 
in  his  argument  the  fact  that  the  Amend- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  advising  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ur^er  the 
advice  and  consent  clause.  i 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  not  argue  that  constitutionally,  an 
undeclared  warmaking  places  a  Umit  in 
any  way  upon  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  is  an  aldvisory 
amendment.  If  this  President  decides 
to  ignore  it,  then  Congress  should  take 
the  next  step  of  denying  him  thf  funds 
to  prosecute  the  war  at  the  levtel  that 
he  is  prosecuting  it. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  agifee  to  it 
now,  although,  as  I  said,  I  surmilse  that 
the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to  and 
that  we  may  be  engaging  only  in  in  edu- 
cational process  on  foreign  policy  at  this 
stage  of  the  dialog.  ' 

But.  if  the  Members  who  thlpk  the 
contention  being  made  here  to  the  effect 
that  those  of  us  who  will  vote  against 
the  supplemental  authorization  bill  are 
letting  down  the  boys  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  going  to  be  convincing  to  a  large  body 
of  Americans,  then  I  want  to  say  respect- 
fully that  my  colleagues  could  not  be 
more  wrong. 

There  is  growing  in  this  couiltry  an 
attitude  within  American  public  opinion 
on  a  parallel  with  what  happened  in 
France  when  some  of  the  parliamen- 
tarians in  the  French  Parliament  made 
the  same  speeches  that  w^ere  mkde  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  by 
those  In  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment,  speeches  in  which  tihe  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  French  people  that 
they  could  not  let  down  their  boys  In 


Indochina,  they  were  in  the  war,  and 
they  had  to  see  it  through. 

However,  as  the  French  people  took 
an  accounting  of  the  blood  loss,  took 
note  that  they  were  losing  more  French 
officers  than  were  trained  each  year  in 
the  French  military  academy,  and  came 
to  recognize  that  France,  in  fact,  did  not 
have  any  vital  national  interest  in  all  of 
Indochina,  they  made  it  clear  to  their 
politicians:  "You  either  change  French 
policy  in  Indochina,  or  we  will  change 
the  government." 

There  arose  in  France  a  great  states- 
man-leader named  Mendes  France.  He 
correctly  read  the  facts  concerning  a 
divided  France.  He  went  before  the 
French  people  on  the  pledge  that  if  he 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Government,  he  would  proceed  to  take 
France  out  of  the  war.  He  was  elected. 
Mendes  France  kept  his  pledge.  I  rec- 
ommend that  policy  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  this  Government.  Men- 
des France  kept  his  pledge,  and  the 
Geneva  Conference  followed.  As  the 
result  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  France 
got  out  of  the  war. 

Senators  know  that  for  3  or  more 
years  I  have  invited  attention  repeatedly 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
opposed  to  the  Geneva  agreement.  We 
were  opposed  to  the  treaty  because  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  had  wanted  to 
keep  France  in  the  war.  That  is  why 
I  have  said  that  when  this  sorry,  sad 
chapter  of  American  history  is  written, 
John  Foster  Dulles  will  not  come  out  of 
it  an  American  hero,  but  will  have  to 
have  placed  upon  his  record  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  great  mistake  the 
United  States  has  made  in  becoming 
involved  on  a  unilateral  basis  in  the 
bloodletting  in  Vietnam. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
agreement,  even  within  Congress,  and 
within  the  Senate  on  the  evils  of  our 
initial  involvement.  I  can  give  testi- 
mony to  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  told  me,  not  once,  but  many  times, 
in  the  last  3 '2  years,  of  the  great  mis- 
take it  was  for  the  United  States  to  be- 
come involved.  They  share  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  But  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  view,  at  least  in  the  cloEik  rooms  and 
in  increasing  numbers  of  statements  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  our  historic 
record  is  not  a  good  one;  but  that  hav- 
ing made  a  whole  series  of  historic  mis- 
takes, there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  it  now.  We  made  them,  and  we 
are  in  a  trap;  we  have  got  to  see  it 
through. 

I  am  always  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  that  argument  that 
we  have  to  see  it  through.  See  it 
through  to  what?  I  come  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  what  is  meant  is  that 
we  have  to  force  a  surrender;  we  have  to 
kill  and  kill;  we  have  to  defoliate  and 
defoliate ;  we  have  to  burn  and  burn ;  we 
have  to  massacre,  with  our  napalm 
bombing,  Increasing  hundreds  of  Irmo- 
cent  civilian  victims — men,  women,  and 
children — in  South  Vietnam,  and  now  in 
North  Vietnam,  as  well,  because  It  justi- 
fies total  victory;  it  justifies  our  insist- 
ence on  a  surrender.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not. 


When  it  is  said,  "We  are  in.  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,"  my  an- 
swer is  that  there  are  many  things  we 
can  do  about  it.  The  Clark-Morse 
amendment  sets  forth  some  implications 
as  to  what  we  would  start  doing  about  It. 
We  could  at  least  decide  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  make  our  warmaking  legal. 

All  the  rationalizing  and  sophistry  of 
those  who  justify  this  war  on  the  ground 
that,  the  shooting  having  started,  we  do 
not  need  a  declaration  of  war,  are  not 
being  bought  by  millions  of  Americans; 
objection  to  it  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate 
throughout  this  coimtry. 

I  have  been  on  22  university  cam- 
puses since  November  8,  1966,  and  I  have 
not  been  on  one  at  which  young  men 
have  not  come  to  me  and  expressed 
their  feeling  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  no  right  to  insist 
that  they  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
They  contend — and  I  argue  with  them— 
that  they  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  con- 
form to  the  draft  law. 

Last  night,  at  Brown  University,  in  the 
open  forum  discussion  that  was  con- 
ducted, one  of  the  students  stood  up  and 
asked  a  question  and  pressed  this  point. 
Later,  in  the  reception  period  that  fol- 
lowed, at  a  more  informal  discussion,  he 
was  joined  by  other  students  who  made 
clear  that  they  were  seriously  consider- 
ing defying  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  seeking  to  send  them 
into  a  war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  presented  the  point  of  view  I  always 
present:  There  carmot  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  defying  the  law  and  then  expect- 
ing to  be  in  any  way  exempted  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  enforcement.  I  do 
not  like  many  phases  of  the  draft  law, 
and  that  is  why  I  voted  against  it  the 
last  two  times,  and  undoubtedly  will  vote 
against  it  again,  unless  it  is  completely 
revised  so  that  there  can  be  a  fair  rather 
than  a  discriminatory  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  argued  with  these  students  that  their 
responsibility  is  to  conform  to  the  law 
and  to  seek  to  change  the  law.  but  not 
to  advocate  anarchy,  or  to  disobey  the 
law.  When  they  say,  "This  war  violates 
our  conscience,"  I  reply  that  they  do  not 
meet  the  legal  requirements  giving  them 
exemption  because  of  conscientious  ob- 
jections based  upon  religious  groimds, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
their  violation  of  the  law  will  be  con- 
doned. 

I  believe  that  is  a  sound  legal  argu- 
ment in  reply  to  them;  but  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  this  point  of  view 
exists,  and  it  is  increasing.  It  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans,  who  no  longer  can  be  con- 
sidered an  insignificant  minority,  are  re- 
sentful of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sending  young  men  to  their 
slaughter  in  South  Vietnam,  without  his 
sending  to  this  body  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  he  believes  that 
we  should  make  war,  by  way  of  a  legal 
declaration  of  war  imder  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  without  a 
declaration  of  war  is  resulting  in  such 
an  antipathy  toward  the  President  and 
this  administration  that  as  a  Democratic 
Senator,  once  again  I  plead  again  with 


my  President  to  change  this  course  of 
action.  If  he  does  not  change  it  he  is 
going  to  be  confronted,  and  he  should 
be  confronted,  with  a  nation  so  dis- 
united by  November  6.  1968.  that  even 
if  he  wins  the  election  he  will  not  win 
a  victoiy  that  will  be  worth  having. 

Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  change  om-  status 
drastically  in  South  Vietnam.  In  chang- 
ing that  status,  we  should  make  very 
clear  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
unless  there  is  a  change  of  attitude  on 
their  part  we  will  get  out  of  Vietnam 
after  the  passage  of  a  period  of  time,  to 
which  I  shall  allude  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  stay- 
ing in  Vietnam  indefinitely  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  which  is  now  the 
basis  of  our  warmaking. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing in  the  past  that  the  Senator 
has  been  of  the  view  that  we  should 
not  unilaterally  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
but  that  we  should  press  for  meaningful 
negotiation,  be  prepared  to  come  to  some 
kind  of  arrangement  neutralizing  Viet- 
nam, and  eventually  get  out. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly 
that  he  has  never  advocated  immediate 
unilateral  withdrawal  without  negotia- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
and  I  am  not  this  afternoon.  I  advo- 
cated withdrawing  before  we  had  built 
up  our  huge  military  establishment  there, 
but  not  since  1964.  But  I  am  warning 
that  if  this  policy  is  carried  out  with  Its 
present  inhumanity,  and  we  are  able  with 
our  great  military  might  to  force  a  sur- 
render and  thereby  set  up,  not  a  peace 
table,  but  a  truce  table,  we  are  making  a 
great  mistake.  Rather  than  follow  that 
course  of  action  on  a  unilateral  basis  I 
would  have  us  get  out  before  we  imple- 
ment that  course  of  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  think  that  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  alternative  which  I 
stated  a  brief  moment  ago  is  a  perfectly 
feasible  alternative,  and  we  do  not  need 
to  go  to  either  extreme. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
However,  I  am  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  go  to  an  extreme  in  this  matter  by 
the  dictates  of  the  American  people  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  if  we  continue 
to  follow  our  present  course  of  action. 

I  say  to  Members  of  Congress:  "You 
will  be  greatly  mistaken  if  you  think  that 
in  the  1968  campaign  you,  as  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  the  President,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
going  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  may  lose  the  majority; 
but  even  if  he  does  not,  there  will  be  such 
a  strong  minority  against  htm  that  in  my 
judgment  any  effectiveness  we  may  have 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  in  trying  to 
lead  other  nations  to  peaceful  settlement 
will  be  greatly  damaged." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  stated  privately, 
and  I  am  now  prepared  to  state  publicly, 
that  in  my  opinion  if  we  are  still  fighting 
the  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam  by  July  1, 
1968,  that  we  are  now  fighting,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  lose  the  Presidency  and 
many  of  us  who  might  otherwise  be  re- 


elected, or  those  who  may  be  elected  on 
the  ticket  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  stated  many 
times,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  that  if 
we  are  fighting  this  war  on  the  basis 
that  we  are  now  by  the  date  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned, 
July  1,  1968 — I  shall  not  support  the 
President  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, and  I  am  a  candidate  myself  in 
1968.  I  will  not  support  him  because  I 
will  not  support  anyone  who  makes  the 
historic  record  he  is  making,  causing  the 
slaughter  of  increasing  numbers  of 
American  boy.s  In  an  undeclared  war,  not 
to  mention  tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians. 

B.*SIS  FOR  U.S.  ACTION  SHOtJIJ)  BE  CHANGED 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  sugges- 
tions I  wish  to  make  in  this  speech  as  to 
what  I  think  should  constitute  some  of 
the  changes  In  American  foreign  policy. 

There  are  two  critical  factors  which 
underlie  the  U.S.  dilemma  in  Vietnam. 

First,  Hanoi,  and  for  that  matter  most 
other  nations,  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam as  President  Johnson  has  promised. 
They  cite  the  permanence  of  such  In- 
stallations as  Cham  Ranh  and  Sattahip 
in  Thailand. 

They  cite  the  present  building  and 
projected  building  of  great  American 
military  bases  in  the  Philippines,  around 
the  circumference  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

We  do  not  like  to  hear  it.  but  the  fact 
is  that  throughout  the  world  the  credi- 
bility gap  of  this  administration  Is  so 
broad  that  no  bridge  of  truth  can  span 
it.  The  fact  is  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  many  areas  of  the  world 
is  not  believed  and  should  not  be,  for  it 
taxes  all  comprehension  to  hear  this  ad- 
ministration saying  that  we  seek  no 
bases,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  main- 
tain a  foothold  elsewhere,  and  then  we 
proceed  to  spend  not  millions  but  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  the  bases. 

Our  actions  speak  so  much  louder 
than  the  President's  words.  We  have 
got  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  ex- 
istence of  the  credibility  gap.  We  are 
not  going  to  change  world  opinion  in 
regard  to  Its  view  toward  our  unreliability 
measured  by  the  differences  between  our 
words  and  our  acts  by  further  prof essings 
that  we  seek  no  foothold  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Second,  the  increasing  commitment  of 
U.S.  men  and  materiel  in  southeast  Asia 
tends  to  make  the  struggle  there  an 
American  war.  Nations  in  the  area  are 
not  compelled  to  use  their  own  troops 
and  develop  their  own  Indigenous  capac- 
ity to  resist  external  aggression  or  in- 
ternal subversion. 

American  policy  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  will  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  at  a  time  certain.  U.S. 
policy  should  be  designed  to  pressure 
such  states  as  Japan  and  India,  which 
in  combination  with  Indonesia  and  other 
independent  states  in  the  area  have  more 
men  and  industry  than  China  to  erect 
their  own  barriers  to  potential  Chinese 
aggression. 

American  policy  now,  however,  has 
just  the  opposite  effect.    U.S.  military 


construction  and  economic  expenditures 
tell  Asians  that  the  United  States  is  there 
to  stay,  no  matter  what  the  President 
says. 

No  matter  what  our  President  says, 
these  acts  also  encourage  Asian  states  to 
leave  the  job  to  the  United  States.  The 
Vietnamese  want  U.S.  forces  in  the  delta, 
and  they  are  getting  them  by  increasing 
tliousands.  We  have  taken  over  the  war. 
American  soldiers  who  have  been  sent 
into  the  delta — and  they  should  never 
have  been  sent  in  there — are  dying  and 
being  wounded  without  any  justification 
because  the  Johnson  administration  is 
creating  this  situation.  The  hiunan 
sacrifice  of  American  boys  is  being  made 
to  support  corrupt,  mandarin-type  ty- 
rants which  constitute  the  American 
puppet  government  in  Saigon. 

Oh,  the  immorality  of  this  situation 
is  not  being  lost  on  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  no  longer  being  lost  on  the  men  in 
the  pulpits  of  America.  In  almost  every 
community  in  this  broad  land,  there  are 
clergymen  who  have  come  to  recognize 
that  the  prolonged  silence  which  has 
characterized  too  many  of  the  pulpits  in 
this  country  must  come  to  an  end. 

Thus,  in  community  after  community, 
an  increasing  number  of  clergymen  are 
making  the  point  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's war  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
immoral.  By  every  measure,  standard, 
and  criterion  by  which  it  can  be  eval- 
uated, it  is  immoral.  By  all  the  religious 
criteria  of  which  we  measure  morality, 
increasing  numbers  not  only  of  church 
men  but  also  of  religious  people  within 
our  population  have  come,  at  long  last, 
to  recognize  as  they  sit  home,  safe  and 
comfortable  in  their  aflfiuence,  that  the 
killing  of  American  boys  in  support  of 
our  present  policy  cannot  be  justified. 

That  is  why  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  greatly  concerned  when  they 
come  and  talk  to  me  about  the  position 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening]  and  I  took  as  we  began  this 
debate,  saying  that  they  have  come  to 
be  greatly  concerned  because  they  are 
recognizing  that  in  their  home  States 
they  are  faced,  as  Senators,  with  dis- 
unity. That  disunity  will  intensify,  not 
lessen.  I  cite  the  parallel  of  Fi-ance,  not 
only  the  debates  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment before  the  ultimate  decision  was 
made  in  France,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  debates  now  going  on  in  this  body, 
but  also  the  millions  of  Frenchmen  fi- 
nally made  it  clear  to  their  politicians 
what  they  thought,  as  I  think  millions 
of  Americans  will  make  clear  to  their 
politicians  before  November  1968. 
exclaiming : 

We  have  had  enough.  We  expect  you  to 
bring  these  boys  home  and  stop  murdering 
them. 

As  I  have  stated  once  before,  and  got 
castigated  for  it,  but  I  repeat,  the  killing 
of  a  single  American  boy  in  the  imde- 
clared  war  in  Vietnam  constitutes,  in  my 
judgment,  murder. 

Let  its  administration  come  up  with  a 
declaration  of  war  and  see  if  they  can 
pass  it,  and  try  to  make  those  deaths 
legal. 

Senators  are  going  to  hear  with  in- 
creasing intensity  in  the  months  ahead 
of  the  growing  resentment  of  a  large 
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part  of  the  people  of  this  country  who 
are  in  opposition  to  our  failure  to  act 
by  way  of  placing  checks  upon  th  e  Pres- 
ident, who  should  have  been  checked 
long  ago. 

These  suggestions  I  am  making  this 
afternoon  bear  upon  what  I  con;ider  to 
be  sound  recommendations  for  c  lecking 
our  policy. 

U.S.  policy  assumes  that  U.S.  l;iterests 
demand  resistance  to  aggressior  wher- 
ever it  occurs  and  that  it  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  contain  China. 

But  it  can  also  be  argued  thjat  U.S. 
Interests  require  that  there  not  be|a  long- 
term,  heavy  deployment  of  A^aerican 
military  power  on  the  land  mass! of  Asia 
and  that  threatened  areas  in  Asia  must 
themselves  coordinate  their  defenses  to 
counter  any  threat  China  may !  pose. 

PROPOSAL  [ 

This  is  what  I  would  have  mt  Presi- 
dent say — I  would  have  him  say  it  first  to 
the  Security  Coimcil  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  if  he  gets  vetoed,  thea  to  the 
General  Assembly: 

First.  The  United  States  is  receiving 
no  major  support  from  other  najtions  in 
Vietnam.  j 

What  other  support  we  have  I  from  a 
few  countries — not  great  powers,  not  a 
single  one — is  token  support  of  practi- 
cally no  significance. 

Second.  The  United  States  has  stated 
that  it  has  no  territorial  designs  aind  does 
not  intend  to  maintain  U.S.  forces  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia. 

Third.  Americans  are  now  persuaded 
that  the  United  States  should  riot  con- 
tinue to  carry  alone  the  main  burden 
in  manpower  and  costs  to  repellng  this 
aggression.  Other  important  states  on 
or  near  the  borders  of  China  do  not  view 
the  danger  as  does  the  United  States. 
Neither  China's  neighbors  nor  free  world 
states  are  taking  steps  to  assistj  in  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  The  President  is,  thprefore, 
plaiming  to  take  steps  to  prepare  for 
the  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  to 
designated  areas  sufficiently  largp  to  ac- 
commodate refugees  should  they  wish 
protection.  | 

To  digress.  I  was  interested  in  the 
arg\mient  made  by  the  Senatqr  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  thi^  after- 
noon, In  the  colloquy  with  the  Benator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  as  to 
why  there  is  no  military  authority  now 
administering  American  military  power 
that  supports  the  recommendati|on  of  a 
Gavin.  Of  coiurse,  there  is  noti.  That 
does  not  mean  we  ought  not  fotow  the 
advice  of  a  Gavin,  a  Rldgway,  a  iennan, 
or  others,  or,  by  the  way,  of  a  General 
Shoup,  who,  before  his  retirement  not  so 
long  ago,  was  the  Commandant!  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Why,  his  statement 
before  the  Jimlor  college  group  in  Los 
Angeles  on  May  14,  1966,  makea  a  con- 
servative out  of  me  in  all  my  proposals 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam.        > 

The  Senator  from  Indlant  [Mr. 
Hartkk]  put  that  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  other  day. 

I  paraphrase  that  quotation.  He 
pointed  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtikning]  and  I  halve  been 
saying  for  three  and  a  half  yea^s — that 
the  whole  area  In  which  American  sol- 


diers are  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  worth  the  life  of  one  of  them.  He  is 
right.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  can 
place  his  case  all  he  wants  to  on  the 
Wheelers  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Westmorelands.  As  long  as  one 
puts  his  case  on  that  group  of  military 
leaders  conducting  this  war,  he  is  going 
to  continue  to  permit  the  unjustifiable 
killing  of  Increasing  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican boys.  What  Americans  have  to  do, 
and  what  we  hope  they  will  do  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress, 
is  to  make  clear  to  the  military  that  they 
want  this  military  approach  and  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  stopped. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [1  j.  Symington],  I  am 
proud  to  stand  on  the  recommendations 
of  a  General  Rldgway,  and  a  General 
Gavin,  and  a  great  diplomat,  George 
Kennan.  I  am  proud  to  stand  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  General  Eisen- 
hower, a  General  Marshall,  a  General 
MacArthur,  a  General  Collins — that 
whole  list  of  great  generals  who  have 
warned  us  in  recent  years  that  we  should 
not  bog  down  American  land  forces  in 
Asia. 

Tl-iat  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington],  by  implication,  compared 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
General  Westmoreland  with  these  great 
military  advisers  of  this  country  is,  in 
my  judgment,  itself  incredible. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  basic  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Congress  will  make 
clear  to  the  military  that  it  is  not  going 
to  nm  American  foreign  policy.  This 
war  is  what  is  putting  American  foreign 
policy  in  disrepute  around  the  world. 

So,  I  would  hope,  as  I  have  said,  that 
my  President  would  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared  for  the  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  to  desig- 
nated areas  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate refugees,  should  they  wish  pro- 
tection. 

I  do  not  care  how  it  is  described.  I  am 
for  an  enclave  approach,  or  whatever 
else  one  may  wish  to  call  it.  I  think 
General  Gavin  has  yet  to  be  successfully 
rebutted  by  any  military  analyst  in  re- 
gard to  the  soundness  of  his  approach. 

I  have  read  what  Maxwell  Taylor  has 
presented  as  administration  rebuttal  to 
the  Gavin  recommendation.  Read  the 
testimony  of  General  Gavin  given  the 
other  day.  He  took  the  Maxwell  Taylor 
book  and  on  this  point,  in  my  judgment, 
demolished  it — which  is  not  difficult  to 
do  with  almost  any  recommendation 
Maxwell  Taylor  makes.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  administration  has  followed  his 
ill  advice  for  so  long. 

To  continue  with  my  statement.  I 
would  urge  the  President  to  cease  search- 
and-destroy  operations. 

That  means  I  would  have  my  Presi- 
dent announce  an  end  of  that  escalation. 

To  cease  further  air  attacks  on  enemy 
targets  unless  they  threaten  the  areas 
still  occupied  by  U.S.  forces. 

Fifth.  I  would  have  my  President  an- 
noimce  that  the  United  States  will  main- 
tain its  military  presence  In  these  areas 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  years  and 
will  then  withdraw  them  completely  un- 
less other  nations  of  the  world  come  in 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  enforcing  the 


peace  and  developing  an  economic  paci- 
fication program. 

Sixth.  I  would  have  my  President  point 
out  that  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  reconsider  this  decision  only 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the 
governments  of  SEATO,  plus  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Japan,  India,  and  Indonesia; 
or  if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  or  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

What  I  am  saying  in  this  speech  this 
afternoon  is  that  I  think  the  historic 
hour  has  come  when  the  President  owes 
it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  world  to  announce  a 
major  change  in  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia. 

He  should  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  a  pacification  pro- 
gram, and  a  program  to  prevent  a  blood 
bath. 

I  say  again,  as  I  have  continued  to 
say  so  often  in  the  last  3  years,  that  a 
blood  bath  would  result  from  a  sudden, 
overnight  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  that  leaves  only  a  vac- 
uum behind  us.  It  is  bound  to  happen 
because  of  the  situation  we  have  created, 
for  which  we  are  primarily  responsible. 
To  walk  out  now  from  South  Vietnam 
would  probably  result  in  a  blood  bath, 
so  we  could  not  justify  precipitate  with- 
drawal on  moral  grounds  either. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  President 
should  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
policy  of  unilateral  American  action  in 
this  war  is  going  to  be  changed;  that  we 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions in  peacekeeping;  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  hold  the  line  for  the  time  being, 
until  they  can  reach  the  necessary  under- 
standings, adopt  procedures,  consummate 
agreements,  and  effectuate  an  imple- 
mentation which  would  result  in  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  to 
speak,  taking  over  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But,  he  should  say, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  the  lone  policeman 
to  the  world.  Either  we  mean  that,  or 
we  do  not. 

I  know  what  the  opposition  will  say: 
That  it  is  a  surrender;  it  is  appeasement; 
it  is  a  withdrawal.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  Is.  It  is  a  changing  of 
our  course  of  action  from  jungle  law  to 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  what  I  think  is  our  clear 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  the  world. 

CLARK-MORSE  AMENDMENT  AND  THE  WAR  POWER 

In  the  debate  this  afternoon,  great 
concern  was  expressed  by  some  Senators 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  Clark- 
Morse  amendment  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  should  flow  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  I  heard 
nothing  in  the  debate  this  afternoon,  in- 
cluding the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  to  justify, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  our  making  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  Certainly  at 
some  point  the  national  commitment  be- 
comes so  great  as  to  require  a  declara- 
tion of  war  in  any  international  dispute. 
What  is  that  point?    I  think  the  point 
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always  exists  Immediately  following  the 
development  of  the  emergency,  following 
the  immediate  response  of  the  President 
In  the  self-defense  of  the  Nation,  during 
the  period  that  it  takes  him  to  prepare 
his  war  message  and  present  it  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  Then  let  Congress 
work  its  will  upon  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. That  is  the  constitutional 
procedure  set  forth  by  the  constitutional 
fathers.  It  Is  what  they  made  perfectly 
clear  in  their  debate  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  as  to  why  they  wrote  article 
I.  section  8,  with  its  declaration  of  war 
provision,  into  the  Constitution  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  research  all  you 
want  the  history  books,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  record  of  past 
Presidents,  and  you  cannot  come  up  with 
a  denial  of  what  I  say;  namely,  that  if 
the  country  is  to  be  taken  into  war,  it 
must  be  taken  into  the  war  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  Clark-Morse  resolution  seeks  to 
make  that  clear  once  again.  But  in  this 
colloquy  this  afternoon,  as  in  other  col- 
loquies on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
hypothetical  question  has  been  raised, 
"At  what  point  must  there  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war?" 

When?  Can  we  wait  until  2,500  men 
have  been  sent  on  to  the  battlefield? 
1,000?    500,000?     1  million?    2  million? 

My  answer  is,  except  for  the  men  who 
must  be  used  for  that  brief  period  of 
time  to  meet  the  self-defense  response, 
we  camiot  proceed  to  send  men  to  their 
deaths  on  a  battlefield  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Read  the  message  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  following  Pearl  Harbor. 
President  Roosevelt  responded,  as  was 
his  constitutional  right  and  duty,  to  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  with 
such  military  forces  as  we  were  able  to 
draw  together  after  that  great  catas- 
trophe, to  respond  in  the  self-defense  of 
the  Nation.  But  he  did  not  prolong  the 
Executive  response  to  the  Japanese.  He 
sat  down  and  prepared  a  war  message. 
He  delivered  it  to  Congress  the  next  day. 
He  asked  for  a  declaration  of  war.  He 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  that  was  his 
Presidential  duty;  and,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times  in  the  last  31/2  years.  It  has 
likewise  been  the  Presidential  duty  of 
President  Johnson.  History  will  not  write 
a  favorable  account  of  his  failure  to  live 
up  to  his  responsibilities  under  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 

Then  the  question  is  raised,  "How  can 
we  explain  to  the  young  men  of  this 
country  who  are  protesting  the  course  of 
action  we  are  following  that  they  should 
be  drafted  and  sent  to  war  on  the  basis 
of  Presidential  warmaking,  but  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  congressional  declaration?" 
Students  are  well  versed  also,  by  and 
large,  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Republic.  I  do  not  like  the  illegal  actions 
that  have  characterized  some  of  the  stu- 
dent reactions  in  this  country;  but  I  al- 
ways look  for  possible  provocations  to  try 
to  find  some  explanation. 

Although  it  is  not  a  justification  for  a 
wrong  course  of  action,  I  am  always  in- 
clined to  look  for  provocations  which 
may  have  produced  the  action. 

I  happen  to  think  that  until  there  is  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  the  Issue  is  faced 
by  Congress,  draft  card  burnings  will 


continue,  draft  violations  will  continue, 
charges  of  treason  will  be  made,  castiga- 
tion  and  abuse  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  will  continue;  the  rich  will  get 
richer — in  fact,  to  paraphrase  General 
Shoup  in  his  speech  to  that  junior  col- 
lege group  in  Los  Angeles,  if  we  would 
only  keep  our  crooked  business  fingers 
out  of  the  economic  aspects  of  this  war, 
we  might  not  find  ourselves  involved. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion that  the  war  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  a  corporate  tax  increase  brings  down 
on  the  heads  of  Members  of  Congress 
the  lobbying  activities  of  shockingly 
selfish  economic  groups  who  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  collect  the  blood  money 
profits  out  of  this  war,  and  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  pocket  them  with- 
out having  imposed  upon  them  a  tax  in- 
crease to  help  pay  for  the  war.  If  we 
could  get  a  war  profits  tax  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  see  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  public  attitude  of  the 
affluent  of  this  country,  who  sit  in  their 
economic  comfort  and  protection  and 
collect  the  dollars  out  of  the  profits  of 
bloodletting. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  part  that 
economic  selfishness  is  playing  in  the 
urging  that  we  must  continue  an  all-out 
war  until  we  force  a  surrender.  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
arguments  of  those  who  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  face  up  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  make  a  declaration  of  war.  I 
wonder  what  they  would  say  if  some  of 
us  should  introduce  a  joint  resolution — 
which  we  cannot  in  good  faith  do,  be- 
cause we  would  be  violently  opposed  to 
it — proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  sole  power  to  make 
and  declare  war.  Can  you  not  hear  that 
debate?  Can  you  not  hear  the  reper- 
cussions across  the  land? 

That  would  be  called  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  limited  power.  It 
would  be  denounced  as  meaning  the  de- 
struction of  Congress  as  an  effective 
party  in  the  National  Government. 

But  Members  of  Congress  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  de  facto  such  a 
proposal. 

By  Inaction  in  this  situation,  that  is 
what  we  have  done.  We  have  given  to 
the  President  the  power  in  fact  to  declare 
war.  Does  it  take  much  argument  to 
point  out  that  if  Congress  allows  the 
President  to  exercise  such  a  war  power, 
that  would  be  a  power  ranking  with  the 
tax  power? 

What  do  Senators  think  would  hap- 
pen if  it  were  proposed  that  we  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  the 
President  exclusive  power  to  tax?  What 
a  hullabaloo  that  would  stir.  Yet,  we 
sit  by  here  as  elected  officials  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress  and  we  try  to  alibi  for, 
excuse,  and  rationalize  this  shocking  ex- 
ercise of  executive  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  vote  for  that  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 1964,  which  is  cited  as  some  con- 
donation of  the  President's  war  making. 
If  we  continue  to  acquiesce  In  it,  we 
will  go  down  the  last  step  to  total  execu- 
tive power  In  this  country.  If  we  do  that, 
then  the  need  for  Congress  ceases  to 


exist  in  fact,  and  we  will  have  really 
moved  into  a  Government  by  executive 
power. 

So  the  Clark-Morse  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  which  will  soon  be 
pending  before  the  Senate  seeks  at  least 
for  educational  reasons  to  educate  and 
display  a  few  warning  fiags  concerning 
the  road  that  we  are  headed  down. 

I  thought  that  today  was  a  good  day 
to  start  a  discussion  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time  advocating  a 
change  now,  a  great  change,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  policy,  a  change  in  which  we 
start  to  announce  to  the  world:  "We  are 
not  going  to  stay  there  indefinitely."  It 
will  be  a  change  in  which  we  announce 
to  the  world: 

We  are  not  going  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility, whatever  It  Is,  to  maintain  order 
In  that  part  of  the  world  on  a  unilateral 
American  basis  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
and  the  bloodshed  of  the  American  boys 
that  we  send  over  there.  In  respect  to  which 
they  really  have  no  real  choice  of  serving 
because  they  are  patriotic  Americans. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  pa- 
triotism of  these  soldiers  and  their 
bravery  and  their  courage  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  their  country.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  joining  in  that  praise, 
but  there  is  one  great  difference  between 
my  position  and  the  position  of  many 
who  talk  in  terms  of  the  great  heroic 
record  that  these  troops  are  making. 
That  difference  is  that  I  raise  the  ques- 
tions : 

By  what  right  do  we  have  them  there? 
What  is  the  Justification  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  permitting  a  President  to 
continue  a  presidential  war-making  power 
that  has  resulted  in  the  Icllling  of  those 
boys? 

That  is  why  in  this  debate  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  authorization  as 
I  said  yesterday  and  say  again  now,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  vote  a  single  dollar  to  kill 
them  because  voting  the  money  to  send 
them  there,  to  keep  them  there,  and  kill 
them  is  letting  them  down. 

If  we  really  want  to  support  those  boys, 
we  can  stop  their  killing  by  denying  the 
President  the  money  with  which  to  kill 
them  by  exercising  our  constitutional 
duty  imder  the  Constitution  to  pull  the 
purse  strings  on  the  President  and  deny 
him  the  money.  For  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  to  say  he  does 
not  think  Congress  will  withhold  the 
money  Is  no  justification  for  voting  for 
the  appropriation.  At  what  point,  may 
I  ask,  does  a  Senator  become  party  to  a 
policy  after  he  votes,  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  the  money  to  carry  it  out? 

I  think  we  are  going  to  find  millions 
of  Americans  asking  us  Senators:  "Why 
did  you  do  it?" 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject 
that  I  want  to  comment  on  because  at 
least  some  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
supplemental  authorization  are  opposing 
it  because  it  is  an  installment  appropria- 
tion. It  Is  going  to  be  followed  with  a 
$12  billion-plus  appropriation,  and  that 
Is  going  to  be  followed,  when  we  come  to 
next  year's  budget,  with  a  defense  appro- 
priation, of  $75  billion-plus  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  $144  bUUon.  So,  I  think  that 
before  we  vote  on  this  $4  billion -plus 
supplemental  bill  and  the  $12  billion- 
plus  and  eventually  $75  billion-plus  for 
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the  building  up  of  the  military  power  of 
this  country,  we  should  realize  Ihat  if  It 
is  not  stopped,  it  is  going  to  n^ake  the 
military  or  cause  the  military  i  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  dominant  force  in 
the  determination  of  Americarj  foreign 
policy.    It  is  now.  | 

American  foreign  policy  is  no«v  cut  to 
the  cloth  of  the  military,  and  that  is 
what  the  military,  in  my  judgment, 
needs :  To  have  Its  programs  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  also  its  fiscal  programs  here 
at  home  deescalated. 

We  need  to  cut  billions  and  billions 
Eind  billions  of  dollars  from  tht  Amer- 
ican military  budget,  because  [only  by 
cutting  out  those  billions,  in  niy  judg- 
ment, are  we  going  to  stop  the  if^erican 
military  from  controlling  Aimerican 
foreign  policy  and  building  thl^  Ameri- 
can military  lifeline  aroimd  the  world 
to  supplant  the  broken  and  dsstroyed 
British  Empire's  lifeline.  If  w^  do  not 
stop  it  our  fate  will  be  the  samje  as  the 
fate  of  the  British  Empire — not  in  my 
lifetime,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  country,  but 
within  the  next  century  and  maybe 
within  the  next  half  a  century.  For  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  not  going 
to  countenance  the  resulting  jnHitary 
domination  of  the  United  States  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  a  $75  billion  de- 
fense budget  will  put  this  military  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  thrust  upon  the 
world.  I 

The  American  taxpayers  will  get  wise 
long  before  the  military  geta^  strong 
enough  to  force  such  a  program  upon  us. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  Americ^  tax- 
payers: "I  don't  think  you  ha\»e  much 
time."  We  had  better  take  a  [look  at 
what  the  military  posture  of  the  Amer- 
ican military,  augmented  by  th^  power 
that  they  are  developing  thro^igh  the 
world  in  Vietnam,  means  to  our|  domes- 
tic economy:  because  in  my  judgment  we 
are  so  weakening  our  domestic  ^onomy 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  It  we  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  ultimate  downfall  I  of  the 
Republic.  I 

WAR    ANT    GREAT    SOCIETT     I 

I  suppose  the  remarks  that  I  ap  about 
to  make  can  best  be  summarized  by  a 
paragraph  from  Senator  FuLbRicHT's 
notable  book,  "The  Arrogance  of  f  ower" : 

vigorously  executed  and  aaequately 
funded,  the  legislation  adopted  by  jthe  89tli 
Congress  can  open  the  way  to  aft  era  of 
abundance  and  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans, but  for  the  present,  at  least!  the  In- 
spiration and  commitment  of  toe  Great 
Society  have  disappeared.  They  nave  dis- 
appeared In  the  face  of  our  deeping  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  and  although  It  may 
be  contended  that  the  tJnlted  State*  has  the 
material  resources  to  rebuild  Its  siclety  at 
home  while  waging  war  abroad.  It  is  already 
being  demonstrated  that  we  do  not  have  the 
mental  and  spiritual  resources  foa  such  a 
double  effort. 

Another  popular  book  about  jcurrent 
government  affairs,  "Lyndon  B  John- 
son— The  Exercise  of  Power,"  recounts 
the  President's  displeasure  upon  reading 
a  comment  of  mine  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  summer,  that  the  GreatlSociety 
Is  dead.  That  does  not  change  ihe  fact 
that  It  Is  dead — dead  as  a  dodo.'  And  I 
see  no  indication  that  Lyndon  Balnes 
•Iohn.son  is  going  to  resurrect  it;  either. 


The  Great  Society  programs,  most  of 
them,  are  on  the  books,  although  the 
failure  of  the  fair  housing  bill  last  year 
marks  the  evidence  that  the  loss  of  at- 
tention and  leadership  at  the  top  of  our 
Government  and  the  top  of  our  society 
has  stalemated  the  drive  to  equality  for 
colored  Americans.  But  where  the  pro- 
grams are  on  the  books,  they  are  grievi- 
ously  underfunded,  and,  more  important, 
they  are  not  attracting  the  Imagination 
and  interest  of  those  whose  imagination 
and  interest  are  vital  to  their  success. 

The  pinch  in  funds  comes  from  neces- 
sity in  a  budget  where  $10  to  $12  billion 
was  provided  for  the  war  in  the  current 
year  budget,  only  to  fall  short  by  half  of 
the  actual  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  $12.5  billion  supplemental  now  on 
Its  journey  through  Congress  marks  an 
approximate  doubling  of  what  was 
budgeted  for  the  war.  Knowledgeable 
estimates  suggested  that  more  is  being 
spent  for  war  activities  than  even  these 
figures  show,  and  that  the  actual  annual 
cost  of  the  war  is  naming  from  $25  to 
$30  billion  a  year. 

It  is  self-evident  that  something  must 
give,  in  the  face  of  an  added  cost  of  that 
magnitude.  The  "giving"  has  taken 
place  in  the  Impact  of  a  war  economy 
upon  the  private  sector,  and  in  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  budget  upon  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

Few  Americans  are  as  yet  aware  of  the 
demands  our  rising  population  is  placing 
upon  housing.  Most  of  us  forget  that  we, 
too,  are  experiencing  an  exploding  popu- 
lation, and  that  accommodating  It  is 
more  expensive  to  a  highly  industrialized 
country  than  to  an  undeveloped  country. 

Estimates  of  housing  oflScials  indicate 
that  we  need  2.5  million  new  housing 
starts  each  year  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  population  needs.  A  million  and  a 
half  are  needed  each  year  just  to  keep 
pace  with  new  families  and  to  replace 
dilapidated  and  razed  buildings.  But  the 
impact  of  a  war  economy  hit  mortgage 
funds  and  interest  rates  so  hard  that  no 
more  than  1.1  million  new  starts  were 
achieved  last  year. 

So  that  even  while  the  need  rises,  the 
number  of  new  homes  actually  built  last 
year  dropped  from  the  levels  of  previous 
years.  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  is  expected  to  show  some  Improve- 
ment, but  it  will  still  fall  far  short  of 
national  needs. 

A  second  area  of  underfunding  is  in 
the  highway  program.  Of  an  estimated 
S5.2  billion  of  Federal  funds  that  would 
normally  have  been  available  for  high- 
way construction,  about  $3.3  billion  was 
actually  made  available.  According  to 
estimates  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  another  $11/2  to  $2  billion 
was  "deferred,"  in  the  language  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

I  know  there  Is  not  a  State  that  did  not 
feel  this  pinch  severely,  although  funds 
were  withheld  in  the  same  percentage  as 
they  are  disbursed,  and  hence  some  lost 
a  greater  percentage  of  funds  than 
others. 

When  I  sought  an  explanation  of  the 
deferral  from  the  Bureau,  I  received  the 
reply  which  I  am  sure  went  to  all  Sen- 
ators. Mr.  Rex  Whltton,  who  was  then 
the  Director,  wrote  me: 


As  you  Icnow,  the  current  limitation  on 
the  federal -aid  highway  program  is  being 
applied  In  recognition  of  the  need  for  reduc- 
ing federal  expenditures  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Vietnam  effort  and  the  resultant  effort  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures. 

Mr.  Whltton  advised  that  the  funds 
not  obligated  will  be  carried  forward  and 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  the 
later  fiscal  years.  Meantime,  the  reve- 
nues accruing  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  being  invested  in  Federal  bonds,  to 
the  credit  of  the  trust  fund. 

This  deferral  in  highway  spending  is 
simply  a  cutback  in  a  domestic  program 
to  save  the  economy  that  much  of  the 
stress  of  public  spending  in  a  war-tight 
economy.  The  impact  on  State  highway 
programs  has  not  been  good,  and  the 
announcement  yesterday  that  $175  mil- 
lion will  be  released  involved  engineering 
and  acquisition  only,  not  construction. 

In  an  economy  in  which  interest  rates 
rather  than  taxes  have  been  counted  on 
to  offset  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
war  spending,  great  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  price  escalation.  One  factor 
that  went  into  the  decision  to  freeze 
these  highway  funds  was  the  contention 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  that  construction  companies  were 
raising  their  bids  rapidly  and  uniformly, 
and  that  a  hiatus  in  the  progress  of  con- 
struction would  help  bring  prices  down. 

Reduction  in  the  domestic  programs 
more  specifically  Identified  as  the  Great 
Society  has  been  more  direct.  In  the 
case  of  the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  the  program  was  cut, 
because  it  is  still  authorized  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  the  authorization  Itself 
was  reduced  In  1966  far  below  what  the 
needs  of  the  program  called  for.  In  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  for  example, 
many  Senators  felt  that  between  $2.5 
and  $2.7  billion  was  the  sum  that  the 
poverty  program  needed  to  keep  It  on 
the  track  originally  planned  for  it. 

But  Congress  saw  fit  to  authorize  only 
$1.75  billion,  and  then  to  appropriate 
only  $1 .6  billion.  A  budget  request  In  the 
fiscal  1968  budget  calls  for  only  $1.86  bil- 
lion for  the  antlpoverty  program,  al- 
though it  has  fallen  behind  schedule  by 
more  than  a  third  in  the  funds  It  could 
usefully  be  devoting  to  this  purpose  had 
it  not  been  a  victim  of  a  war  economy. 

The  budget  for  the  war  on  poverty  for 
fiscal  year  1968  will  not  mark  any  escala- 
tion in  that  war,  but  only  a  stalemate. 
In  1966,  only  about  30  percent  of  the  2^2 
million  poor  children  in  the  3-to-5  age 
group  were  reached  by  Headstart.  That 
percentage  will  not  change  noticeably  in 
the  budgeted  program.  About  30,000 
dropouts  from  society  were  enrolled  in 
Job  Corps  centers  last  year;  about  38,000 
are  planned  for  enrollment  this  year. 

These  are  figures  anticipated  by  the 
administration  budget.  In  a  Congress 
where  normal  opposition  to  these  pro- 
grams exists  anyway,  the  $25  to  $30  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  be  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  cut  back  deeply  on  such  a 
political  hot  potato  as  the  war  on  poverty. 

Education  programs,  which  are  of  great 
personal  interest  to  me  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  education  subcommit- 
tee, are  also  hard  hit  in  the  budget.  The 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 


lor  example,  which  authorizes  S50  mil- 
lion in  1968  in  grants  for  construction  of 
public  libraries,  is  being  funded  by  little 
over  half  that  figure— $27  million.  The 
library  services  section  carries  an  au- 
thorization of  $45  million,  for  which  $35 
million  is  requested. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  $50  million  is  authorized  for  commu- 
nity service  and  continuing  education,  for 
which  $16V'2  million  is  requested.  Col- 
lege library  resources  are  funded  only 
by  half— $25  million  of  the  $50  million 
authorized. 

Probably  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Under  title  I,  $2.4  billion  is  author- 
ized for  1968  for  educationally  deprived 
children,  of  which  half— $1.2  billion — is 
requested. 

These  cutbacks  are  needed  so  we  can 
escalate  the  war,  even  though  it  exposes 
the  American  people  in  the  possibility  of 
a  third  world  war.  The  library  resomces 
title  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  which  $154  million  is  author- 
ized, is  to  receive  $105  million  in  the  ad- 
ministration budget.  Title  III,  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, authorizes  $515  million  for  the  fiscal 
year;  S240  million  is  requested. 

Education  of  handicapped  children, 
for  which  $154  million  Is  authorized, 
would  be  funded  only  by  $15  million  in 
the  budget. 

In  the  area  of  community  college  con- 
struction, the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  authorizes  $167  million  for  this 
purpose  in  1968;  $89  million  is  requested. 

An  authorization  Is  the  estimate  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  how  much  can 
be  used  effectively  in  a  given  program. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  do  not 
always  provide  the  full  sum  authorized. 
But  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees start  with  a  budget  request  that  is 
already  half  the  authorized  amount,  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  these  programs  are 
going  to  receive  little  more  than  token 
funds  in  1968  which  will  keep  them  alive 
but  will  not  enable  them  to  accomplish 
much. 

In  rural  areas,  too,  the  budget  cuts  are 
going  to  hurt.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  blow  struck  at  the  housing  industry 
by  high  Interest  rates,  a  blow  that  falls 
harder  on  rural  areas  than  most  people 
realize.  For  example,  census  figures 
show  that  nearly  half  of  all  substandard 
housing  in  the  country  is  in  rural  areas 
where  less  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion resides.  Between  1961  and  1966,  re- 
habilitation of  rural  housing  had  ad- 
vanced remarkably,  with  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  rising  from  $180 
million  in  the  previous  6  years  to  $850 
million  in  the  1961-66  years. 

Last  year.  Congress  increased  the  op- 
erating loan  authorization  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  $350  million. 
But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  cut 
this  back  to  $275  million.  Rather  than 
cutting  it  back,  circumstances  warrant 
that  operating  loan  funds  for  the  FHA 
should  actually  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $700  million — and  this  would  repre- 
sent only  5  percent  of  the  total  operation 
credit  farmers  will  need  In  1967. 

Needless  to  say,  the  interest  rate 
squeeze  that  has  driven  mortgage  rates 
up  to  7  percent  in  some  areas  of  the 


coimtry  has  fallen  hardest  upon  low  and 
middle  priced  homes,  driving  homeown- 
ers in  this  class  almost  out  of  the  market. 
Nor  are  these  rates  expected  to  come 
down  much.  Any  revival  in  home  con- 
struction that  takes  place  will  occur 
largely  in  the  higher  priced  homes  at 
high  interest  rates,  but  money  to  lend 
will  again  be  available,  whereas  last  year 
it  simply  was  not. 

The  impact  of  this  home  construction 
pattern  will  be  very  hard  on  rural  hous- 
ing. We  can  only  expect  from  it  that 
the  rate  of  dilapidation  in  rural  areas 
will  rise  and  not  decline. 

Budgetary  curtailment  in  other  rural 
programs  is  also  a  result  of  the  war. 
Services  provided  by  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Sei-vice.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  the  Forest  Service,  to 
mention  those  most  prominent  in  my 
own  State,  will  not  sustain  any  revital- 
izing of  rural  life.  As  with  the  effort  to 
eradicate  urban  poverty,  the  budget  fig- 
ures mark  holding  operations. 

In  a  Congress  where  support  for  most 
of  these  programs  was  severely  under- 
cut in  the  November  election,  they  face 
harder  going  than  in  the  Budget  Bureau. 
The  thrust,  the  enthusiasm  for  rebuild- 
ing America  has  been  lost.  Some  of  the 
institutional  momentiun,  which  dictates 
that  once  business  and  industry  have 
come  to  count  on  a  particular  source  of 
spending  or  service  it  will  continue,  will 
maintain  programs  already  begun.  But 
a  President  and  a  cabinet  whose  time 
and  attention  these  days  is  devoted  to 
picking  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
weighing  endless  diplomatic  details 
which  might  lead  to  peace  talks,  are  not 
on  hand  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
sense  of  purpose  that  it  takes  to  arouse 
and  interest  the  American  people  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  country. 

Today,  the  administration  talks  of 
creating  a  Great  Society  in  Asia,  al- 
though the  one  we  started  out  to  build 
in  Latin  America  6  years  ago  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
one  we  hoped  to  build  here  has  dissi- 
pated. 

Today,  the  administration  spends  its 
time  going  over  details  of  pacification  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  pacification  that  the 
French  undertook  several  times,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  undertook 
several  times,  and  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration undertook  several  times.  The 
pacification  of  Watts,  and  Harlem,  and 
the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  the  West 
Side  of  Chicago,  is  left  to  subordinate 
officials  in  the  Department  of  HUD  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  order  of  priority,  which  puts  the 
needs  of  South  Vietnam  ahead  of  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  cannot  help 
but  result  In  a  freeze  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  preparation 
for  our  own  population  explosion. 

In  Vietnam,  we  defoliate  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  forest,  lay  waste  to  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  food-producing  areas, 
burn  up  villages  with  flamethrowers  and 
plow  them  under  with  bulldozers.  The 
people  are  herded  out  of  the  villages  In 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  sJ- 
ways  lived,  to  set  up  life  in  temporary 
communal  tents,  lacking  now  a  past,  as 
well  as  a  present  and  a  future. 


For  all  the  official  publications  about 
the  number  of  wells  being  dug,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  built,  the  handful  of  doc- 
tors serving  in  South  Vietnam,  not  much 
is  said  about  how  much  more  we  have 
destroyed  there  than  we  have  created. 
Most  tragic  are  the  lives  we  have  taken 
with  our  military  power,  lives  estimated 
at  1,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  a 
month.  These  casualties  make  a  mock- 
ery of  our  claim  that  we  are  saving  the 
people  of  Vietnam  from  Vietcong  ter- 
rorists, who  take  the  lives  of  some  700 
civilians  a  year,  according  to  our  own 
statistics. 

Their  terrorism  is  shocking,  inexcusa- 
ble, and  morally  wrong;  but  so  is  the 
terrorism  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Little  is  ever  said  by  this  administration 
about  the  brutalities,  the  Inhmnanity  to 
man,  the  shocking  wrongs  committed 
upon  the  bodies  of  captured  Vietcong 
soldiers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  Justify 
the  propaganda  this  administration  has 
been  putting  out,  seeking  to  justify  this 
illegal,  immoral,  unjustifiable  war.  That 
is  why  I  am  taking  the  time  this  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  make  my  record  once 
again,  with  this  new  development,  in  re- 
gard to  my  position  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  President  to  serve  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  not  stay  in  Vietnam  indefinitely,  and 
that  we  will  not  continue  to  stay  there 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  policy  of 
escalating  a  war  in  an  attempt  to  force 
a  surrender  that  will  never  produce  a 
peace. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  of 
American  historians.  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
Commager  of  Amherst,  recognized  by 
most  historians  as  the  dean  of  American 
historians,  touched  on  some  of  the  fal- 
lacies of  power  in  his  recent  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

He  said: 

The  word  "power"  Is  an  awkward  and  even 
a  dangeroxis  one,  for  it  is  used  in  two  ways 
and  it  Is  almost  fatally  easy  to  confuse  the 
two  uses.  It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  Immense  power  anywhere  on  the  globe 
it  decides  to  use  it.  But  it  Is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  United  States  Is,  therefore, 
a  world  Power,  with  a  capital  P.  If  you 
have  the  strength,  and  do  not  care  overmuch 
about  consequences.  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
exercise  power,  but  to  be  a  Power  Is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  it  Is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  be  a  Power  everywhere — In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  In  Europe,  In  Asia,  nor  do  I 
think  we  should  wish  to  exercise  power  every- 
where. . . . 

Although  we  used  something  like  total 
power  In  the  Second  World  War,  once  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved,  we  contented  our- 
selves with  trying  to  put  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  war-torn  world  together  again. 
We  used  aid,  we  used  Influence,  we  used  mili- 
tary power,  but  we  did  not  use  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  nor  did  we  In 
fact  attempt  to  order  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
It  has  remained  for  the  statesmen  of  this 
decade  to  insist  that  we  are  an  Asian  power, 
and  have  the  same  kind  of  responsibility 
for  Asia  that  we  have  for  Western  Europe. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  do  not  have  the 
resources — ^material,  intellectual,  or  moral, 
to  be  at  once  an  American  f>ower,  a  European 
power,  and  an  Asian  power. . . . 

Perhaps  one  fifth  of  our  population  lives 
In  poverty;  we  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  wipe  it  out.    0\ir  cities  are  decaying,  we 
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do  not  have  the  reeorirces  to  r€stc*e  them. 
Out  educational  enterprise  la  desperately 
Inadequate:  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standards  which!  we  our- 
selves set.  Our  rivers  and  streams  are  pol- 
luted and  the  very  air  we  breathe  Is  pjolsonous 
but  we  lacl(  the  resources  to  clean^  these. 
Racial  discrimination  and  Injustlcf  flaunts 
Itself  In  every  section  of  the  natloni  but  we 
laclc  the  resources  to  eradicate  them  from  our 
society  or  economy.  Crime  flaunjts  itself 
In  the  streets  of  our  cities,  but  we  jlack  the 
resources  to  control  It.  Would  It  noi  be  wise 
if  we  used  our  Immense  power  and  Resources 
to  wipe  out  poverty  and  Injustice  aiid  waste 
at  home  before  launching  oursel'^s  upon 
crusades  to  wipe  out  these  things  la  distant 
continents?  [ 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.]   I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dean 
of  the  American  liistory  professors,  in 
the  excerpt  from  his  testimony  which  I 
have  just  read,  gives  us  cause  to  ponder, 
and  also  gives  the  President  of  ti  e  Unit- 
ed States  and  his  advisers  in  Congress 
ample  cause  to  ponder. 

This  is  the  crux  of  our  situation  today. 
All  evidence  suggests  that  the  A$ierican 
conmiitment  to  Asia  today  exc^ds  our 
commitment  to  ourselves.  It  reiialns  to 
be  seen  how  long  our  burgeoninj:  popu- 
lation can  tolerate  this  deplorable  order 
of  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
cause-and-effect  relationships  ^tween 
these  supplemental  authorlzatlqns  and 
appropriations  for  war  and  our  domestic 
needs  so  that  my  colleagues  in  t^e  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  see  the  cause  to  effect  relationship 
between  military  expenditures,  arvl  deny- 
ing to  the  American  people  the;  money 
necessary  to  prevent  the  econoniy  from 
falling  Into  decay  and  public  opfclon  to 
fall  Into  disruption.  | 

We  must  avoid  going  the  way  ()f  other 
governments  that  fall  to  give  heed  to 
the  needs  of  their  own  people.  \^e  must 
recognize  before  it  is  too  late  t^at  the 
prosecution  of  this  undeclared,  illegal. 
Immoral,  and  unjustifiable  war  In  Asia 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  President,  or 
by  Congress,  from  the  standpoint  they 
accept  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
check  the  President  and  make  tlear  to 
him  that  it  wants  escalation  of  IJhls  war 
stopped,  to  make  clear  to  him  that  it 
wants  to  change  the  policy  and  make 
an  announcement  to  the  world,  as  I  have 
suggested  in  my  speech  this  afUemoon, 
that  If  other  nations  do  not  proceed  to 
work  out  a  cooperative  program  to  main- 
tain the  peace  in  Asia,  we  will  withdraw, 
because  we  cannot  justify  continiiing  the 
slaughter  of  American  boys  which  has 
already  reached  the  neighborliood  of 
9,000,  and  the  wounding  has  reached 
more  than  40,000.  We  cannot!  justify 
continuing  the  slaughter  on  the  basis  of 
our  unilateral  action  or  on  the  qasis,  as 
Professor  Commager  points  out,  that  we 
may  think  we  have  some  right  <o  exer- 
cise that  kind  of  world  military)  power. 

The  time  to  support  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam has  arrived.  In  order  to  feupport 
them  in  my  Judgment,  we  have  tfce  duty, 
as  my  sights  see  it.  to  vote  against  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill, ;  to  vote 
against  the  next  one,  and  to  vote  to  cut 
drastically  the  defense  budget  it  some 


$75  billion  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  before  it  adjourns. 


AMERICAN  CITIES  ARE  BECOMING 
GHETTOS  FOR  OUR  COLORED 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
alumni  bulletin  publishes  an  article  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican cities  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  become  ghettos  for  colored  Amer- 
icans. 

I  can  remember  a  time  when  the  word 
"ghetto"  brought  to  our  minds  a  revul- 
sion against  the  narrowmlndedness  and 
backwardness  of  the  society  of  Europe 
that  forced  people  of  the  Jewish  faith 
into  confined  urban  quarters.  What  a 
sad  day  has  come  to  America,  when  the 
word  "ghetto"  is  now  a  part  of  our  own 
vocabulary  and  worse,  part  of  American 
society. 

A  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  is  a  leading  business- 
man in  the  area  of  Watts  in  southern 
California.  Although  he  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  athletic  accomplishments 
at  the  university,  and  later  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  in  professional  football, 
Mr.  Woodley  Lewis  is  one  of  the  people 
who  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  reality 
of  the  ghetto,  and  trying  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful  about  it. 

The  article,  "Quiet  Man  In  an  Unquiet 
City"  in  the  February  issue  of  Old  Oregon 
spealcs  for  itself,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Quiet  Man  in  an  Unquiet  CrrY 
(By  Luclle  Vaughan  Payne) 

On  the  wall  of  a  certain  office  In  Compton, 
California,  is  a  map  of  L,os  Angeles  County 
marked  off  with  clusters  of  colored  pins. 
The  pins  are  there  to  show  the  areas  where 
the  black  population  outnumbers  the  white. 
Some  of  the  clusters  are  small  and  scattered, 
each  covering  no  more  than  a  half-dozen 
or  so  city  blocks.  South  and  east  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  however.  Is  a  huge,  ragged 
strip  of  land  so  thickly  encrusted  with  pins 
that  it  stands  out  from  the  surface  like 
some  giant  spreading  malignant  growth. 

Here  are  dozens  upon  dozens  of  city  blocks 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Negroes. 
Here  Is  Watts,  with  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try's worst  race  riot  written  In  Its  burned 
buildings  and  devastated  streets.  And  here, 
next  to  Watts,  Indistinguishable  from  It  as 
you  drive  along  the  main  thoroughfare  that 
joins  them,  is  Compton. 

On  the  map  the  two  towns  are  separated 
by  a  thin  line,  but  you  do  not  see  the  line 
as  the  flat,  monotonous  panorama  of  Los 
Angeles'  poorest  and  ugliest  commercial  geog- 
raphy unrolls  outside  the  windows  of  a  mov- 
ing car.  One  municipality  simply  merges 
with  the  other  In  an  unending  succession  of 
drab  storefronts,  filling  stations,  repair 
shops,  flop  houses,  used-car  lots,  cheap  bars. 
Cross  a  crowded  street,  and  you  are  out  of 
Watts,  in  Compton. 

Compton  Is  the  home  of  Woodley  Lewis. 

The  name  may  have  a  familiar  sound. 
Certainly  It  will  have  for  football  fans.  For 
Woodley  Lewis  was  once  a  star  player  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Rams.  And  back  In  1949  he 
was  a  halfback  on  the  famous  V.O.  team 
that  went  to  the  Cotton  Bowl — a  team  that 
Included  another  halfback  named  Johnny 
McKay  (now  head  football  coach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California)  and  a  quar- 


terback named  Norm  Van  Brocklln.  Woodley 
Lewis  won  the  award  as  Oregon's  most  valu- 
able player  that  year — he  was  tops  in  klckoa 
returns  in  the  nation — and  went  on  from 
U.O.  to  pro  football. 

After  six  years  with  the  Rams,  five  with 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  Lewis  left  pro  foot- 
ball to  go  into  business  In  Compton.  Dick 
Daugherty,  another  U.O.  alumnus  and  ex- 
Ram  player.  Joined  him  as  a  "silent  partner." 
In  1961  they  built  the  Woodley  Lewis  Sports- 
man Bowl,  a  huge  (32-alley)  bowling  and 
recreation  center,  which  Lewis  manages.  It 
it  one  of  the  few  recreational  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  80,000  people  who  live  in  the 
municipality. 

The  Sportsman  Bowl  is  In  the  heart  of  the 
high-unemployment  and  school-dropout 
area.  Although  Negroes  and  Caucasians 
mingle  casually  in  Its  bar  and  restaurant 
and  around  the  polished,  gleaming  alleys 
with  their  constant  cannonade  of  rolling 
balls,  few  of  them  have  much  money  to 
spend.  And  their  number  has  decreased 
since  the  Watts  riot.  "Businesses  are  touch- 
and-go  propositions  in  this  area,"  says  Lewis. 
"Especially  now." 

Lewis'  experience  as  a  businessman  and. 
in  an  oblique  way,  his  experience  as  a  pro 
football  player,  have  given  him  some  special 
insights  into  the  problems  that  beset  the 
huge,  troubled  area  where  most  of  Los  An- 
geles' Negro  population  lives.  They  are  in- 
sights all  the  more  interesting  because  they 
come  from  a  Negro  whose  own  life  had  been 
only  lightly  touched  by  racial  problems,  who 
came  late  to  any  genuine  realization  of  them. 
Lewis  seems  to  have  been,  always,  oddly  Im- 
mune to  prejudice,  almost  unaware  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  for  this 
immunity  was  his  own  personality:  every- 
body always  liked  Woodley  Lewis.  He  was 
one  of  those  lucky  people  born,  apparently, 
with  the  kind  of  Inner  strength  and  pride, 
the  natural  warmth  and  humor  that  made 
him  at  home  In  the  world  everywhere.  In 
any  company,  and  made  nonsense  of  racial 
barriers.  E^'erybody  liked  young  Woodley 
Lewis.  Everybody  respected  him.  He  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  a  term  like  "racial 
problems." 

How  Intensely  concerned  vrtth  racial  prob- 
lems Woodley  Lewis  is  today,  however,  can 
be  seen  In  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  the 
most  vivid  Is  Just  Inside  the  door  of  his 
office  in  the  Sportsman  Bowl.  There  on  the 
wall  Is  the  map  with  the  colored  pins. 

"I  lived  here  as  a  kid,"  says  Lewis,  touching 
a  cluster  of  pins  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  long,  ragged  area  that  Includes  Watts 
and  Compton.  "It  was  Just  a  small  Negro 
neighborhood  then,  a  little  Island  of  Negro 
homes  and  businesses.  Since  then.  It  has 
spread  out.  Joined  with  other  Islands.  Now 
you  have  all  this."  His  hand  brushes  the 
sweep  of  thickly  clustered  pins,  the  miles  of 
city  streets.  "As  soon  as  a  Negro  family 
moves  next  door,  you  see,  or  across  the  street, 
or  even  a  block  away,  the  white  people  start 
moving  out.  Pretty  soon  it's  all  Negro.* 
His  voice  contains  no  anger;  he  look* 
thoughtful,  detached,  restless,  a  little  puz- 
zled, as  though  It  still  surprises  him  to  look 
at  the  map,  as  though  he  Is  trying  to  think 
of  some  practical  way  to  solve  the  staggering 
problems  It  represents. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  this  area 
don't  work  In  it,"  he  says.  "They  have  to 
commute  to  other  areas  to  get  to  their  Jobs— 
92  percent  of  them  conmiute.  There  Just 
aren't  any  Jobs  for  them  here.  That's  our 
biggest  problem.  That  and  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  people  simply  don't  have  Jobs  of  any 
kind,  anjrwhere.  And  can't  get  them.  If 
you  want  a  simple  explanation  of  the  Watts 
riot,  that's  It." 

If  Woodley  Lewis  is  angry  about  the  con- 
ditions he  sees  around  him,  it  does  not  show: 
his  face  is  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  1949  football  player  who  raced  for  a  92- 
yard  touchdown  In  the  last  few  seconds  of 
the  last  game  of  the  season  against  O.S.tT., 
the  face  of  the  kid  that  everybody  Uked; 


faintly  reserved  but  friendly,  confident,  with 
a  look  of  shrewd  good  humor  around  the 
eyes.  He  still  has  the  light,  swift  step  of  the 
track  runner  (he  was  one  of  "Bowerman's 
boys,"  a  two-year  letterman  In  track  as  well 
as  football),  the  look  of  a  man  who  knows 
who  he  Is  and  where  he  Is  going. 

In  football  that  meant  running  faster  and 
playing  harder  than  anybody  playing  against 
him,  qiilckly  and  coolly  sizing  up  a  problem 
and  moving  qxiickly  to  solve  It.  In  business 
it  has  meant  m\ich  the  same  thing;  he 
works,  98  a  matter  of  course,  a  14  or  15-hour 
day  and  still  manages  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  community  problems;  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Compton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Southern 
Area  Boys'  Club,  Is  area  council  representa- 
tive to  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  serves  on 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Staff  for  the  Los  An- 
geles County  district  attorney.  He  believes 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  Including  his  own  problems  as  a  busi- 
nessman, is  through  community  action;  he  Is 
too  busy  trying  to  solve  the  problem  to  take 
time  to  be  angry. 

He  was  lucky,  of  course.  He  had  a  child- 
hood he  remembers  without  bitterness;  his 
father  had  a  Job  (he  was  a  waiter  on  the 
tJnlon  Pacific  Railroad) ,  he  had  a  home,  fam- 
ily, many  friends.  And  he  had  the  physical 
and  mental  confidence  of  the  born  athlete. 
Sports  led  him  to  college,  through  a  football 
scholarship,  first  to  Los  Angeles  City  College, 
then  as  a  sophomore  to  Oregon,  where  he  ma- 
jored In  political  science. 

Why  political  science?  "I  guess  I  had  some 
idea  then  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  South  Amer- 
ica," says  Lewis.  "But  basically  I  was  Just 
a  Uberal  arts  student  trying  to  decide  where 
to  land."  He  grins  ruefully.  "Too  bad  I 
didn't  land  In  business.  I  took  one  of  those 
business  short  courses  before  buying  the 
Bowl.  Three  weeks  of  training.  I  should 
have  had  five  years.  I  had  to  learn  every- 
thing about  the  food  and  liquor  business  the 
hard  way,  and  it  was  rough  going  around 
here  at  first." 

It's  still  far  from  easy.  But  the  Bowl  is 
now  relatively  well  established  In  Compton, 
with  50  employees  (which  makes  It  an  enter- 
prise of  considerable  importance  In  the  com- 
munity) and  a  share-the-profit  Incentive 
program  in  which  Lewis  takes  a  good  deal 
of  pride.  Prom  the  pretty  girl  who  works  at 
the  counter  above  the  booming  alleys  to  the 
men  who  polish  the  wood,  you  get  the  sense 
of  shared  enterprise,  of  personal  Involve- 
ment— and  of  affection  for  Lewis.  He  Is  still, 
quite  obviously,  the  boy  that  everybody  likes 
and  respects. 

He  is  no  stranger  to  hard  work.  As  a  stu- 
dent at  Oregon  he  earned  $71.20  monthly  on 
a  work  detail  for  the  Athletic  Department. 
Room,  board,  and  Insurance  came  to  $80. 
"Ends,"  he  says  with  his  quick,  ironic  smile, 
"didn't  quite  meet."  So  he  worked  week- 
ends— when  he  wasn't  making  touchdowns — 
chopping  weeds,  cleaning  floors,  washing 
windows.  He  managed,  simultaneously,  to 
maintain  above-average  grades  and  a  happy 
social  life.  He  remembers  his  years  at  U.O. 
with  warmth  and  affection.  "I  made  lots  of 
friends  up  there,"  he  says.  He  also  met  a 
girl  named  Mltzl  Nagasaka  '51,  a  major  In 
general  social  science.  A  year  after  he  Joined 
the  Rams,  they  were  married.  They  have 
two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  Craig,  13,  and 
Page,  11. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  Lewis'  experience 
with  the  Rams  that  finally  brought  him  Into 
real  contact  with  social  problems.  For  a 
couple  of  years  he  "loafed  and  lived  It  up" 
during  the  footbaU  off-season.  "Then  I  be- 
gan to  realize  that  I'd  better  get  a  Job  and 
live  on  It,  or  I'd  wind  up  a  bum,  an  ex-foot- 
ball player  without  a  dime  and  no  place  to 
go." 

He  discovered  that  It  wasn't  too  easy  for 
a  Negro  to  get  a  Job — even  a  Negro  who  was 
a  nationally  known  football  player.    He  was 


tvu-ned  down,  for  example,  when  he  applied 
for  work  as  a  parking  attendant  at  the  race- 
track. Apparently  that  was  a  trifle  too 
grandiose  a  Job  for  a  man  with  a  black  skin 
to  hope  for,  back  in  1952.  Fortunately, 
Lewis  heard  that  the  Juvenile  court  was 
looking  for  athletes  to  serve  as  probation 
officers.    He  applied  and  got  a  Job. 

For  nine  years  thereafter  he  worked  dur- 
ing the  football  off-season  as  a  counselor  at 
a  detention  home  for  some  of  the  toughest 
youngsters  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  ever 
spawned.  They  Included  boys  of  every  race 
and  of  every  level  of  criminal  development — 
some  were  first  offenders,  some  were  hard- 
ened young  veterans.  Too  young  for  jail, 
too  tough  for  their  parents  to  handle,  they 
had  won  their  stripes  for  car  thefts,  strong- 
arm  robbery,  knifings,  shoot-outs,  arson,  even 
attempted  murder. 

Lewis  won  their  respect  Immediately;  to 
these  boys,  the  only  law-abiding  adult  worth 
respect  was  an  athlete.  He  played  baU  with 
them,  talked  to  them,  relieved  them  of  con- 
traband knives  and  cigarettes,  broke  up  their 
fights,  and  listened  to  them.  He  came  away 
from  that  experience  with  some  very  firm 
convictions  about  the  causes  of  juvenile — 
and  adult — delinquency. 

Most  of  the  boys  had  known  nothing  but 
poverty,  and  most  came  from  broken  homes. 
"It  all  starts  In  the  home,"  says  Lewis.  "And 
one  of  the  big  reasons  It  starts  is  that  the 
Image  of  the  father  has  been  lost.  The 
father's  no  longer  the  strong  guy.  When 
he  used  to  say  'Jump,'  the  kids  Jumped.  Now 
when  he  says  it,  he  Jumps — and  everybody 
laughs  at  him." 

Lewis  points  to  the  Watts  area  around  him, 
with  Its  low  Income  and  high  desertion  rate. 
Because  society  has  made  It  difficult  for  a 
Negro  man  to  support  his  family,  the  man 
loses  his  self-respect,  allows  the  woman  to 
take  over  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
family.  "How  can  you  expect  a  kid  to  grow 
into  a  man.  If  he  has  no  man  around  to  model 
himself  on?  What  can  he  know  about  the 
meaning  or  value  of  work  when  he's  spent 
his  life  watching  this  mother  wait  for  the 
welfare  check  to  come  every  month? 

"I  believe  that  classes  should  be  developed 
for  people  on  public  assistance,"  says  Lewis. 
"And  they  should  be  required  to  attend. 
They  need  to  earn  that  money,  even  If  It's 
Just  for  going  to  class.  People  have  to  have 
something  to  do,  they've  got  to  feel  they're 
worth  something,  that  they've  got  some- 
thing to  live  for.  That's  what  brought  on 
the  Watts  riot — too  many  people  with  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do.  If  we  can't  provide  jobs  for 
them,  we  can  at  least  provide  classes  and 
require  them  to  go.  People  on  public  assist- 
ance just  rot  away  because  their  lives  have 
no  meaning  or  purpose;  they're  just  being 
kept  alive,  and  they  know  It." 

Although  stores  near  Lewis'  business  were 
looted  and  a  grocery  store  only  four  blocks 
from  the  Sportsman  Bowl  was  biu-ned  to  the 
ground  the  night  of  the  Watts  riot,  the  Bowl 
was  not  attacked.  "Maybe  I  waa  spared  be- 
cause I've  worked  hard  for  this  community, 
and  people  know  It,"  says  Lewis.  "A  lot  of 
people  were  doing  everything  they  could  to 
help  me  protect  myself.  Certainly  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  against  the  riots." 
He  believes  that  the  people  are  tired  now, 
that  violence  Is  not  likely  to  flare  up  again 
if  the  people  feel  that  an  honest  attempt  la 
being  made  to  help  them  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  But  the  only  real  hope 
for  an  aroa  like  Watts,  he  says,  Is  to  rebuild 
and  redevelop  it.  He  hopes  for  urban  re- 
development on  a  broad  scale.  "The  only 
way  to  eliminate  slums  Is  to  build  new  areas 
and  relocate  people.  An  old  area  will  always 
have  problems.  It's  like  an  old  car.  You 
can  repair  it,  and  repair  It,  and  then  finally 
you've  got  to  have  a  new  car,  the  old  one 
just  won't  run.  Communities  are  like  that." 
Sooner  or  later,  he  believes,  the  problems 
that  grip  the  whole  grim  complex  of  streets 


and  neighborhoods  that  make  up  Loe  Ange- 
les' Negro  ghetto  will  be  solved.  "We've  got 
good  people  here.  All  they  need  Is  a  chance." 
Optimistically,  he  speaks  of  developing, 
eventually,  an  entire  shopping  center  for  the 
area. 

"Some  day,"  he  says.  "Some  day."  He 
stops  beside  the  map  on  his  office  wall  and 
stares  at  the  colored  pins  clustered  bo  thickly 
aroiind  Watts  and  Compton.  "I  believe  the 
area  can  be  redeveloped,"  he  says.  "I  really 
do." 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  today 
submitted  to  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  as  well  as  the  higher  edu- 
cation areas.  Since  the  draft  bills  sub- 
mitted in  mimeograph  form  run  to  42 
and  68  mimeographed  pages,  respec- 
tively, I  cannot  in  all  candor  say  that  I 
have  reviewed  each  and  every  comma 
of  the  proposals  as  thoroughly  as  I  could 
have  wished.  However,  the  OflQce  of 
Education  did  provide,  with  each  of  the 
draft  bills,  a  fact  sheet  setting  forth  the 
principal  provisions. 

The  President,  further,  in  his  message 
has  provided  us  with  much  helpful  ma- 
terial interpreting  his  approach  to  the 
legislation.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
in  view  of  the  respect  which  is  due  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  President  sends  to 
the  Congress,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
legislation  should  be  introduced  at  this 
time  so  that  all  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  weigh  and  to  analyze  the 
proposals  which  have  been  put  forward. 
There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
widespread  agreement  In  the  Senate  can 
be  obtained  for  the  extension  of  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  their  merit 
over  time.  A  quick  review  of  the  justi- 
fications prepared  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  Indicate  there  is  much 
merit  In  many  of  the  new  proposals  put 
forward.  Some  of  these  may  meet  with 
questioning  but  the  proper  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  are  the  committee  sessions  on  the 
legislation  following  an  analysis  of  the 
testimony  presented  at  full  and  open 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  have  full  Information  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
test that  the  text  of  the  bills,  the  fact 
sheets  pertaining  thereto  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  President's  message  relating 
to  the  educational  proposals  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
two  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  together 
with  the  fact  sheets  pertaining  thereto, 
and  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  bf  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.  1125  j 

A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  progremis 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  Secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  lor  al- 
location of  fluids  to  be  used  for  ^ucatlon 
of  Indian  children  and  children  j  in  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational planning,  and  by  improrlng  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  han^capped; 
to  Improve  programs  of  vocatlonul  educa- 
tion; to  Improve  authority  for  assistance 
to  schools  in  federally  Impacted  Areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;!  and  for 
other  purposes.  | 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jiouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statesiof  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  tLEMEN- 
TABY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1965,  AND  RELATED  lAMEND- 
MENTS  I 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Tttle  I  ofElemen- 
TAKT  AND  Secondary  EducationJ  Act  of 
1965  I 

STTBPART   1 — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  11  t>F  PTJBLIC 
LAW  81-874 

Extending  for  one  year  provisions  relating  to 
schools  for  Indian  children 
Sec.    101.   The   third   sentence   of  section 
203(a)(1)(A)    of  the  Act  of  Septetnber  30. 
1960  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  $0.  1967," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968,". 
Raising  the  dollar  limitation  for  State  ad- 
ministrative   expenses    under   ti^e    II   of 
Public  Law  874  1 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  yeafs  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1967.  section  2|D7(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Pi^blic  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$75,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

Technical  corrections  tcith  respect  to  pay- 
ments on  account  of  neglected   or  delin- 
quent children  and  payments  for  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  cf  section 
303(a)(2)   of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law   874.  Eighty-first   Congress)    Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  such  in- 
stitutions operated  by  the  United  States)" 
immediately  after  "living  in  InstltutlonB  for 
neglected   or  delinquent   chlldren"j  and   by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (5)  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)  ". 

(b)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  su(Jh  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

(c)  Section  206(a)(3)  and  sectlob  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  205(a)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  205(a)  (6) ".  i 

Redesignating  section  numbers  in  title  II  of 
Public  Law  874 
Sxc.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  avoi4lng  con- 
fusion between  references  to  section  numbers 
of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  aecondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  references  to  sec- 
tion numbers  of  title  n  of  Public  Law  81- 
874  (which  latter  title  is  also  generally  cited 
as  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965),  sections  201i  through 
214  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
as  amended  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act,  are  redesignated  as  sections  lOll  through 
114.  respectively,  and  all  reference^  to  any 
such  section  In  that  or  any  other  ikw.  or  in 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agreisment  of 
the  United  States  are  amended  so  a$  to  refer 
to  such  section  as  so  redesignated. 


SUBPART   2 — TEACHER    CORPS 

Teacher  Corps  program  transferred  and  re- 
constituted as  part  B  of  title  I  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (with  its  references 
therein  to  title  II  of  Public  Law  81-874  re- 
designated as  provided  by  section  104  of  this 
Act)  is  deleted  from  that  Act  (but  without 
repeal  thereof)  and  Is  inserted  (as  captioned) 
as  ijart  B  In  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Immedi- 
ately after  the  last  section  of  such  title;  and 
the  sections  so  transferred  (which  are  num- 
bered 511.  512,  513,  514,  515,  516,  and  517), 
and  internal  cross-references  therein  to  any 
such  section,  are  redesignated  and  are  here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  sections 
151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  and  157,  respec- 
tively, of  such  title  I,  so  as  to  make  such  part 
B  read  as  follows : 

"Part  B— National  Teacher  Corps 

"statement  ow'  purpose  and  authorization 

of  appropriations 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  strengthen  the  educational  opportunities 
available  to  children  in  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  low  Income  families  and  to 
encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  broad- 
en their  programs  of  teacher  preparation 
by— 

"(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  In  such 
areas;  and 

"(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperi- 
enced teacher  interns  who  will  be  made 
available  for  teaching  and  inservlce  training 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  such  areas 
In  teams  led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjring  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$36,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  $64,715,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967. 

"establishment   of   NATIONAL   TEACHER   CORPS 

"Sec.  152.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Teacher 
Corps").  The  Teacher  Corps  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shaU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule.  The 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"teacher  corps  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  experienced 
teachers,  and  inexperienced  teacher-Interns 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. In  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up 
to  two  years; 

"(2)  enter  into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  such  training  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  includ- 
ing not  more  than  three  months  of  training 
for  members  before  they  undertake  their 
teaching  duties  under  this  part; 

"(3)  enter  Into  arrangements  (including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies,  after 
consultation  In  appropriate  cases  with  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  furnish  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  for  service  during  regular 
or  summer  sessions,  or  both,  in  the  schools 
of  such  agencies  In  areas  having  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families, 


either  or  both  (A)  experienced  teachers,  or 
(B)  teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall 
consist  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a 
number  of  teacher-interns  who,  in  addition 
to  teaching  duties,  shall  be  afforded  time  by 
the  local  educational  agency  for  a  teacher- 
Intern  training  program  developed  according 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner 
and  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
experienced  teacher  in  cooperation  with  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pursuant 
to  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

"(b)  Arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
teacher-interns  while  teaching  In  schools  for 
local  educational  agencies  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  shall  provide,  wherever  pos- 
sible, for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  the  demand  for  the  serv- 
ices of  experienced  teachers  or  of  teaching 
teams  furnished  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  number  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  or  teaching  teams  avail- 
able from  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  al- 
locate experienced  teachers  or  teaching 
teams,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  Teacher 
Corps  among  the  States  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  such 
teachers  or  teams,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  remainder  of  such  teams  or  teachers,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  counted  In  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  basic 
grants  made  under  section  103  of  title  n 
of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allocation  is  made. 

"(d)  A  local  educational  agency  may  uti- 
lize members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned 
to  it  in  providing.  In  the  manner  described 
In  section  105(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  educa- 
tional services  in  which  children  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
can  participate. 

"compensation 

"Sec.  154.  (a)  An  arrangement  made  with 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  153(a)  shall  provide  for 
compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  during  the  period  of  their 
assignment  to  it  at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  not 
leading  a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by 
such  agency  for  a  teacher  with  similar  train- 
ing and  experience  who  has  been  assigned 
similar  teaching  duties; 

"(2)  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  lead- 
ing a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  agreed  to  by  such  eigency  and  the 
Commissioner;  and 

"  (3 )  a  teacher-intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
In  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
intern  is  assigned. 

"(b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (Includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  training  programs. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  their  dependents  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  transportation  of 
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the  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
Buch  members  and  their  dependents,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses  of  members  as  are 
directly  related  to  their  service  In  the  Corps, 
including  readjustment  allowances  propor- 
tionate to  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible, 
including  the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  the  tenxire,  retirement 
rights,  participation  in  a  medical  insurance 
program,  and  such  other  similar  employee 
benefits  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate, of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  participates  In  any  program  under  this 
part  and  who  Indicates  his  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  the  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  by  which  he 
was  employed  immediately  prior  to  his  serv- 
ice under  this  part. 
"application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

"Sec.  155.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  section,  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

"(b)  (1)  Such  members  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  751 
et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  40 
of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  the  term  'performance  of  duty'  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Corps — 

"(1)  while  on  authorized  leave:  or 

"(11)  while  absent  from  bis  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  ac- 
tivity authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(D)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  actual  pay  or  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  grade  6  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(c)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28,  United  Statets  Code. 

"LOCAL  CONTROL   PRESERVED 

"Sec.  156.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 153(a),  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

"(1)  assign  such  members  within  their 
systems; 

"(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

"(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

"maintenance  or  effort 
"Sec.  157.  No  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  if 
such  agency  will  use  such  member  to  replace 
any  teacher  who  is  or  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  such  agency." 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "financial"  and  by 
striking  out  "to  local  educational  agencies". 


and  the  following  new  heading  is  inserted 

immediately  below  such  heading: 

"Part  A — Financial  Assistance  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies  for  Education  of 
Children  in  Areas  Having  Concentrations 
OF  Children  From  Low-Income  Families". 

(c)  Wherever  in  any  law.  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  agreement  of  the  United  States 
reference  is  made,  however  styled,  to  part  B 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  or  to  any  section  thereof,  such  refer- 
ence is  amended  so  as  to  make  compskrable 
reference  to  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 
to  such  section  of  that  part  as  redesignated 
herein,  respectively. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c) .  any  order,  rule,  regulation, 
right,  agreement,  or  application  In  effect 
under  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  continue  In 
effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  Appropriations  made  for  carrying  out 
the  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  which  is  transferred  by  this 
section  to  and  reconstituted  as  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be  deemed  made 
for  carrying  out  such  part  B  of  such  title  I. 

(f)  The  section  of  title  II  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress,  redesignated  as 
section  114  of  such  title  by  section  104  of 
this  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "Part  A  of" 
immediately  before  "Title  I". 

Extending  Teacher  Corps  program 
Sec.  112.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  re- 
designated by  this  Act  as  section  151  of  such 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30,  1966," 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section: ",  $i36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  respectively;  and 
there  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
any  teacher-Intern  who  has  not  completed 
his  program  of  practical  and  academic  train- 
ing to  continue  such  program  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  additional  year." 

Requiring  approval  of  State  educational 
agency 

Sec  113.  The  section  redesignated  by  this 
Act  as  section  163(a)  of  part  B  (National 
Teacher  Corps)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "with  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  State  or  local  educational  agencies"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  local  educational 
agencies  (upon  approval  in  either  case  by 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency)  or 
with   State   educational   agencies". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  consultation  in  appropriate  cases 
with  State  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "upon  approval  by  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  and  after 
consultation,  in  appropriate  cases,  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,". 

Limiting  compensation  for  teacher-intema 
Sec.  114.  (a)  The  section  redesignated  by 
this  Act  as  section  164(a)  (3)  of  such  part  B 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  $75  per  week 
plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent,  which- 
ever is  less"  immediately  after  "to  which  the 
Intern  is  assigned". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  enrolled  in  the 


Teacher  Corps  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Clarifying    authority    of    local    educational 
agency  to  refuse  to  accept  particular  mem- 
bers assigned  to  such  agency 
Sec.  115.  The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  by  this  Act  as  section  156 
of  such  part  B  Is  amended  by  inserting  "no 
such  member  shall  be  assigned  to  any  local 
educational  agency  unless  such  agency  finds 
each     member     acceptable,     and     linmedl- 
ately  before  "such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority". 

Authorizing  acceptance  of  gifts  on  behalf  of 
Teacher  Corps 

Sec.  116.  The  section  redesignated  by  this 
Act  as  section  153(a)  of  such  part  B.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 3 ) ; 

(b)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(c)  Inserting  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof : 

"(5)  accept  and  employ  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  part  (A)  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3679(b) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (section 
665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code),  and 
(B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  received  by 
gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise." 

Authorizing   assignment   of    Teacher   Corps 
members   to   schools  for   Indian   children 
operated  by  Department  of  the  Interior 
Sec.  117.  The  first  sentence  of  the  section 
redesignated   as  section    153(c)(2)    of  such 
part  2   is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per 
centum"   and  inserting   In  lieu  thereof   "3 
per  centum",  and  by  striking  out  "Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,". 

Authorising   assignment   of   Teacher   Corps 
members  to  special  programs  for  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
Sec.  118.  Such  part  B  as  amended  by  the 
preceding   sections   of   this   Act   is   further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Teaching  in  special  programs  or  projects 
for  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers 

"Sec  158.  For  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'local  educational  agency'  includes  any 
State  educational  agency  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  provides  a 
program  or  project  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migratory  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  and 
any  reference  in  this  part  to  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency 
Includes  teaching  in  any  such  program  or 
project." 

Conforming  amendment 

Sec.  119.  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  the  section 
redesignated  by  this  Act  as  section  153  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "basic". 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EIducation 
Act  of  1966 

Extending  for  one  year  provisions  relating  to 
schools  for  Indian  children  and  Defense 
Department  overseas  dependents  schools 
Sec.  121.  (a)   Section    202(a)(1)     of    the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965  is  amended  by  strllting  out  "June  30. 

1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 

1968". 
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Pabt  C — Amendments  to  Title  III  of  the 
Elementart    and    Secondary    ^o^cation 
Act  or  1965 
Extending  for  one   year  provisiom  of  title 
III  of  Public  Law  89-10  relating  'o  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment overseas  schools 
Sec.  131.  Section   302(a)(1)    of    the   Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary   Educatloki  Act   of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  f'June  30, 
1967."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1968.".  I 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Tttle  V  or  thb 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ^ition  Act 
of  1965;  Subpart  1 — Amendment3  Relating 
TO  Grants  to  State  Educational  Agencies; 
Inclusion  op  Trust  Terrttory  dP  Pacific 
Islands 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  first  and  third] sentences 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  502(k)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  relating  to  apportionment  of  Appropria- 
tions, are  each  amended  by  strlklngjout  "and" 
after  "Samoa,"  and  by  Inserting  '|,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islaids"  after 
"Virgin  Islands".  I 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  701  of 
such  Act.  defining  the  term  "Btate",  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  purposes  of 
title  n  and  title  III,  such  term  ineludee  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islinds"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  and  foi  purposes 
of  titles  II,  III,  and  V  such  term  ali)  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclfla  Islands". 
(2)  Such  section  701  Is  further!  amended 
by  Inserting  ".  except  when  otheryise  speci- 
fied" Immediately  after  "As  used  in  titles  n, 
in,  and  V  of  this  Act". 

Revision  of  apportionment  fotmula 
Sbc.  142.  The  second  sentence!  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  502(a)  of  sich  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows :  "The  Remainder 
of  such  85  percent  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Commissioner  as  follows:  \ 

"(h)  He  shall  apportion  40  percflnt  of  such 
remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amoxints.  , 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  eacl^  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  j  to  60  per- 
cent of  such  remainder  as  the  iumber  of 
public  school  pupils  in  the  Stat*  bears  to 
the  number  of  public  school  puplli  In  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Coiimlssloner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him.  j 

StTBPART  2 — addition  OF  NEW  PART  RELATING 
TO  PLANNING  GRANTS  FOR  COM»RKHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING 

Sec.  145.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  iementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  »f  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  "AND  FOR  SlfATEWIDE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNINO"  to  its  heading 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  li|unedlately 
t)€low  its  heading: 

"Part  A — Grants  for  Stbengthki  rno  Lead- 
ership Resources  of  Stats  Eiiucational 
Agencies"  , 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  furth^  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "ihls  title" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  pert: 

"Part  B — Grants  for  Comprehensive  Edu- 
cational Planning  and  Evai^ation 
"Authorization 
"Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhinclng  the 
capability  of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive progress,  through  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning,  toward  thie  achieve- 
ment of  opportvinlties  for  high  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State,  the  Comn^issloner  is 
authorized  to  make,  in  accordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  comprehetislve  plan^ 
ning  and  evaluation  grants  to  States  that 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  an  application  pirsuant  to 
section  523,  and  special  project  grants,  re- 


lated to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pursuant 
to  section  524.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  grants,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiuie  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years. 
"Apportionment  Among  the  States 

"Sec.  522.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  lor  each 
fiscal  year,  25  percent  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  section  524  and  the  remain- 
ing 75  percent  shall  be  available  for  grants 
to  States  under  section  523. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
not  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
remainder  of  such  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  percent  of  such 
remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60 
percent  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'State'  does  not  Include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtine  30.  1968,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  grants  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions approved  during  that  year  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  apportion- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  to  that  State  under  section  523  during 
the  period  for  which  such  apportionment  Is 
available  may  from  time  to  time  be  reap- 
portioned by  the  Commissioner  to  other 
States,  according  to  their  respective  needs, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
amount  so  reapportioned  to  a  State  from 
funds  appropriated  lor  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  tlie  amount  ap- 
j>ortloned  to  it  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"Comprehensive  planning  grants 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  Its  apportionment  under  section  522  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  or  establish 
a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  State  educational 
planning  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for 
carrying  out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out 
of  a  comprehensive  Statevrtde  program  of  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  relating  to 
education  at  all  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shall 
be  Included  only  If  the  State  so  elects  and 
so  provides  in  an  application  (or  amended 
or  supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  In  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  may  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  In  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  supwrvlslng  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evalua- 
tion program  with  respect  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  un- 
der this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that,  with  respect  to  States 


electing  to  include  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  designating 
or  establishing  a  State  higher  education  plan- 
ning agency  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner,  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation — 

"(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  application  which  includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  Jointly  through  both  of  the  State's 
planning  agencies  involved,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  application  (or  supple- 
ment) through  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional planning  agency  as  to  so  much  of  the 
State's  program  as  relates  to  planning  and 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

"(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or 
supplement  thereto)  under  this  section  shall 
set  forth.  In  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  the  Statewide  pro- 
gram referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  (or.  in  the 
case  of  a  separate  application  or  amendment 
or  supplement  with  respect  to  the  field  of 
higher  education,  so  much  of  the  Statewide 
program  as  relates  to  that  field) ,  which  shall 
include  provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  Statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these  goals: 
"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  available  and  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  alter- 
natives (including,  in  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  pri- 
vate Institutions  In  the  State  bearing  upon 
the  State's  goals  and  plans  for  public 
higher  education); 

"(C)  planning  new  programs  and  improve- 
ments in  existing  programs  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  analyses; 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs: 
and 

"(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent system  for  obtaining  and  collating  sig- 
nificant information  necessarj  to  the  assess- 
ment of  progress  toward  the  State's  educa- 
tional goals. 

"(b)  Applications  (including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  If  the  application — 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"(2)  sets  fortl  If  the  State  has  elected  to 
Include  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
has  designated  or  established  a  separate 
State  higher  education  planning  agency, 
such  arrangements  for  coordination,  between 
the  State's  educational  planning  program  in 
that  field  and  the  remaining  educational 
planning  program  submitted  by  the  State,  as 
will  In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  be 
effective; 

"(3)  contains  satisfactory  assurance — 
"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  used  for  the  several 
•  purposes  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  as  to  result  in  the 
maximum  possible  effective  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of  com- 
petence with  respect  to  each  of  them,  and 

"(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  will, 
by  the  State  planning  agency  involved,  be 
used  primarily  in  strengthening  the  capabil- 
ities of  its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or,  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but 


consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used.  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence  In  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation; 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe)  for  using  funds  granted  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section,  other  than 
funds  granted  for  planning  and  evaluation 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  (A)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  such  agencies  in  areas 
(particularly  metropolitan  areas)  with  school 
populations  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist 
such  agencies  (financially  or  through  tech- 
nical assistance  or  both)  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  cafmbillties  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawlde  planning  for 
such  areas; 

"(5)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State  (including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)   of  paragraph  (3));  and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
(copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State),  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  \xnder  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  activities  covered  by  the  approved  appli- 
cation and  Included  in  such  grant,  but  ex- 
cluding so  much.  If  any,  of  such  cost  as  Is 
paid  for  from  grants  under  part  A. 

"Special  projects 

"Sec  524.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (1)  for  the  puriKises  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  in  accordance  vrlth  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations,  or  to 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, Institutions,  or  organizations,  for  spe- 
cial projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  to  be  conducted  on  an  Interstate,  re- 
gional, or  metropolitan  area  basis,  including 
projects  for  such  purposes  as — 

(1)  metropolitan  planning  In  education 
In  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

(2)  improvement  and  expansion  In  the 
educational  planning  of  large  cities  within  a 
State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities  of 
adequate  metropolitan  planning  in  such 
places; 

(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part  and  involving  different  States; 

(6)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for 
dissemination  of  information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"Payments 

"Sec  525.  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  in  installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 


underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 

determine." 

Part  E — Amendments  to  Title  VI  op  the 

ELEMrNTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

OP  1965,  AND  Related  Amendments 
Regional  resource  centers 

Sec  151.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  Inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title 

"Part    A — Assistance    to     States    por 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children"; 

(2)  inserting  immediately  below  section 
607 

"Part  D — General  Provisions"; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  608,  609,  and 
610  as  sections  610,  611,  and  612,  respectively, 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  In  sections  601  through 
607,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 
and 

(5)  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
607  the  follov?lng; 

"Part  B — Regional  Resource  Centers  for 
Improvement  of  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children 

"Regional  resource  centers 
"Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional centers  which  will  develop  and  apply 
the  best  methods  of  appraising  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children 
referred  to  them  and  will  provide  other  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agencies, 
or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions, within  particular  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishment  (Including  construction) 
or  operation  of  regional  resource  centers  for 
the  Improvement  of  education  of  the  handi- 
capped in  such  regions.  Centers  established 
or  operated  under  this  section  shall  (1)  pro- 
vide testing  and  educational  evaluation  to 
determine  the  sp>eclal  educatiotLal  needs  of 
handicapped  children  referred  to  such  cen- 
ters, (2)  develop  educational  programs  to 
meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist  schools  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions  In  providing  such  educa- 
tional programs  through  services  such  as 
consultation  (including,  in  appropriate 
cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  at  such  regional 
centers),  periodic  re-examination  and  re- 
evaluation  of  special  educational  programs, 
and  other  technical  services. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
an  application  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant  and  the  capability  of 
the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply,  with  the 
assistance  of  funds  under  this  section,  new 
methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facilities 
relating  to  educational  evaluation  or  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)   Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  underpayments  or  overpayments) 
In  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine." 
Improvement  of  recruitment  of  educational 
personnel  and  information  on  educational 
opportunities  far  the  handicapped 
Sec.  152.  Such  title  VI  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting   Immediately   after   part  B,   as 


added  by  the  preceding  section,  the  following 
new  part : 

"Part  C — Recruitment  of  Personnel — In- 
formation ON  Education  op  th«  Handi- 
capped 
"Grants  or  contracts  to  improve  recruiting 
of  educational  personnel,  and  to  improve 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
educational  opportunities  for  the  /landi- 
capped 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions, or  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions  for  projects  for — 

"(1)  encouraging  students  and  profes- 
sional personnel  to  work  in  various  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  imaginative  or  innovative  ma- 
terials to  assist  in  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of 
financial  aid  which  might  enable  students  to 
pursue  such  careers,  or 

"(2)  disseminating  information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  Interested  in  the 
handicapped. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

Transfer  of  definition  and  other  technical 
amendments 

Sec  153.  (a)  Section  602  of  such  title  VI 
Is  redesignated  as  section  613  and  transferred 
to  the  end  of  such  title. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  heading 
"Grants  to  States  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children": 

(2)  striking  out  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a); 

(3)  redesignating  section  601  (b)  as  section 
602  by  striking  out  "(b)"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  "Sec  602."  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  inserting  above  section  602  as  so  re- 
designated the  section  heading 

"Appropriations  authorized". 

(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  701  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  precedes 
subsection  (a) ,  as  amended  by  section  141(a) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  in  titles  U,  III,  and  V"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "As  used  in  titles  n, 
III,  V,  and  VI". 

(2)  Paragraph  (J)  of  such  section  701,  as 
amended  by  section  141  (b)  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and  V"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "V,  and  VI". 

SHORT  title   op  title   VI   OP   ELEMENTART    AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Sec.  164.  'ntle  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Short  title 
"Sec.  614.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act'." 
Including  schools  for  Indian  children  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Defense  Department  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  in  Title  VI 
Sec   155.   So   much   of  paragraph    (1)    of 
section    603(a)(1)    of   the   Elementary    and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  follows 
the  first  sentence  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:   "The    Commissioner    shall    allot    the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph among — 
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"(A)  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  ;he  Trxwt 
Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs,  and 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  endlngi  June  30, 
1968,  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac 
cording  to  the  need  for  such  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  clilldren  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Depaitment  of 
the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense according  to  the  need  for  sx^ch  assist 
ance  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chll 
dren  In  the  overseas  dependents  Jchools  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  tirms  upon 
which  payments  for  such  purposi  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  InterlAr  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carrjl  out  the 
purixjses  of  this  title." 

Expansion  of  irutructional  media\  programs 
to  include  all  handicapped  children 

Src.  156.  Subsection  (b)  of  the!  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf"  (42  U.S.C.  2491  ei  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  In  order  to  con- 
form Its  statement  of  objectives  li)  amend- 
ments made  to  such  Act  by  Public  Law  89- 
258:  J 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  ( li  carrying 
on  research  In  the  use  of  educational  media 
for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing  and  dis- 
tributing educational  media  for  me  use  of 
handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  their 
actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  In  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  handicapped!  and  (3) 
training  persons  In  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  Instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped." 

Sec.  157.  Section  2  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(4)  The  term  'handicapped'  mfans  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  |  Impaired 
persons."  | 

Sec.  158.  Section  3  of  such  Act  laj  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  apd  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  feach  time 
It  occurs  therein.  I 

Sec.  159.  Section  4  of  such  Act  14  amended 
by  striking  out  "$5.(X)0,(X)0"  and  |  Inserting 
"•6.000,000 "  In  lieu  thereof,  and  ^  striking 
out  "•7.000,000"  and  Inserting  "$8,OpO,000"  in 
Ueu  thereof.  I 

Authorising  contracts,  as  well  as  grants,  for 
research  in  education  of  the  hariAicapped 

Sec.  160.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  Is  aniended  by 
Inserting  ".  and  to  make  contricts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational!  agencies, 
public  and  private  Institutions  ^f  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  prltate  edu- 
cational research  agencies  and  lorganlza- 
tlons,"  Immediately  before  "for  rasearch  or 
demonstration  projects".  1 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  suoh  section 
302(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  dut  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grsmts  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  VOCjATIONAL 

EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1964 
Part    A — ErEMPij^RT    and    iNNOVAtrvE    Pro- 
CRABis   OB   Projects   in   Vocational   Edtj- 

CATION  I 

Special  programs  or  projecks 
Sec.  201.  Sfctlon  4  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  ^8-210.  20 
VS.C.  35c)  Is  amended  by  lnsertl<ig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  si^sectlon: 
"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye|ir  ending 
June   30.    1968,    and   such   sums   a^   may   b« 


necessary  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  making 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  boards 
or  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purf>ose 
of  stimulating  and  assisting,  through  pro- 
grams or  projects  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3),  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  exemplary  and  innovative  oc- 
cupational education  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  In  vo- 
cational education  programs.  The  Commis- 
sioner also  may  make  grants  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Institutions,  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Institu- 
tions, when  such  grants  or  contracts  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as 
he  may  determine  and  shall  apportion  such 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  $150,000  to 
each  State,  and  he  shall  in  addition  appor- 
tion to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such  re- 
mainder £is  the  population  aged  15  to  19, 
both  inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  such  ages  In  all  the  States. 

"(C)  Any  amount  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  vrtll  not 
be  required  for  grants  for  progrEims  or  proj- 
ects In  that  State  during  the  period  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  available  shall 
be  available  for  reapportionment  by  him 
from  time  to  time  to  other  States  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  needs. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(E)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  estimates  fiirnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(P)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  grants  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions approved  during  that  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. ufKjn  such  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
he  determines  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of — 

"(A)  planning  and  developing  exemplary 
and  innovative  programs  or  projects  such  as 
those  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  or 

"(B)  establishing,  operating,  or  evaluat- 
ing exemplary  and  innovative  vocational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  oppor- 
tunities for  youths,  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  youths  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps,  which  pro- 
grams or  projects  may,  among  others,  in- 
clude— 

"(I)  those  designed  to  familiarize  post- 
elementary  school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  In 
such  occupations; 

"(11)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work; 

"(ill)  programs  or  projects  for  Intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  school  and  for  Initial 
Job  placement;  or 


"(Iv)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  improve  vocational  education 
curricula. 

"(4)  (A)  Programs  or  projects  referred  to 
in  claiise  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  may  m. 
elude  cooperative  work-study  arrangements 
other  educationally  related  public  or  priJ 
vate  employment,  or  volunteer  vrork.  Pref. 
erence  in  compensated  work  under  such  pro- 
grams or  projects  shall  be  given  to  students 
from  low-income  families. 

"(B)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  such  program  or  project 
unless — 

"(1)  such  program  or  project  will  not  in- 
volve the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship; 

"(11)  such  program  or  project  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

"(C)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  available  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  compensation  of  a  student  in- 
volved in  a  program  or  project  referred  to 
In  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)  (B)  if  the 
work  is  performed  for  any  employer  other 
than  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
organization,  or  Institution. 

"(5)  (A)  In  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  include  the  reasonable 
value  (as  determined  by  him)  of  any  goods 
or  services  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"(B)  Financial  assistance  may  not  be  given 
under  this  subsection  to  any  program  or 
project  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"(6)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  effectively  coordinated  with  the  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  such  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  the  programs  being  admin- 
istered by  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies; and 

"(11)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  co- 
ordinate the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion with  other  public  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes." 

Conforming  amendments 

Bkc.  202(a)(1).  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act 
(describing  permitted  uses  of  Federal  funds 
under  approved  State  plans)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  to  a  semicolon  and  inserting  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  planning,  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects 
of  the  kind  described  in  subsection  (d), 
whether  or  not  previously  assisted  by  a  grant 
or  contract  under  such  subsection." 

(2)  Section  5(a)(2)  and  section  6(b)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (6)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(6). 
and  (7)." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  (defining  the  term 
"vocational  education")  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(indlviduaUy  or  through  group  In- 
struction) "  Immediately  after  "counseling", 
and  by  inserting  "or. for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitatlng  occupatlonikl  choices"  Immediately 
after  the^word  "training"  the  first  time  such 
word  appears  in  that  sentence. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
3". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  (6)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  "patment",  and  the 
following  sentence  Is  added  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section:  "Other  pay- 


ments pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made  in 
installments.  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments." 

Part  B — Amending  Section  4(c)  To  Allow 
Contracting  and  Dissemination  op  Intob- 

MATION 

Sec.  211.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  to  make  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  for,  (1)"  immediately  after 
"cost  of";  by  striking  out  "and  of"  Immedi- 
ately preceding  "experimental"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  (2)";  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  period  the  following: 
",  or  (3)  for  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion derived  from  the  foregoing  programs  or 
from  research  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education". 
Part  C — Including  the  Trust  Territory  of 
THE  Pacutc  Islands  Under  the  Act 

Sec.  221.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
American  Samoa"  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

Sec.  222.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  3(d)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" each  time  they  occur  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

TITLE  in— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
Part  a — Assistance  fob  School  Construc- 
tion and  Current  Expenditubes  in  Im- 
pacted Areas 
Clarifying  definitions  of  "Federal  property" 
Sec.  301.  Section  15(1)   of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress)    and  section  303(1)   of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  are  each  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; 

(b)  striking  out  "also"  in  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof;  and 

(c)  inserting  immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  Interest  In  Fed- 
eral property  (as  defined  In  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipe  lines  or  utUlty  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
the  District  of  Colximbla." 

Part  B — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  Current  ExPENorruRES  in  Major 
Disaster  Areas 
Assistance  to  disasters  occurring  after  July  1, 
1967 
Sec.  311.   (a)    Section  16(a)(1)(A)   of  the 
Act  of  Septemljer  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  as  added  by  Public 
Law  89-313,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1967,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1972,". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  as  added  by  Public  Law  89-313,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1967,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1972.". 

Authorizing,  in  cases  in  which  the  disaster 
has  not  destroyed  or  damaged  public 
schools,  assistance  for  construction  of  pub- 
lic school  facilities  needed  because  of  de- 
struction of  private  facilities  which  will 
not  be  replaced 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  16(a)  (2)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  as  a  result  of  this  major  disaster,  (A) 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  facil- 
ities of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged,  or  (B)  private  elementary 
or  secondary  school  facilities  serving  children 


who  reside  In  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
have  been  destroyed  and  wlU  not  be  replaced, 
thereby  increasing  the  need  of  such  agency 
for  school  facilities;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "needed", 
inserting  "of  such  agency"  after  "the  school 
faclUtles",  and  inserting  the  following  before 
the  semicolon  after  the  word  "damaged": 
"or  (B)  to  serve,  in  facilities  of  such  agency, 
children  who  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
private  faclUtles  referred  to  in  clause  (2)  (B) 
would  be  served  by  such  private  faclUtles". 

Modifying  conditions  of  eligibility  with  re- 
spect to  local  effort  and  minimum  damage 
required 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  16(a)(3)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  such  agency  is  utlUzlng  or  will  uti- 
lize all  State  and  other  financial  assistance 
available  for  the  replacement  or  restoration 
of  such  school  faculties;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  requires  an 
amount  of  additional  assistance  equal  to  at 
least  $1,000  or  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
such  agency's  current  operating  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
one  In  which  such  disaster  occurred,  which- 
ever Is  less,"  Immediately  before  "to  provide 
the  minimum  school  facilities  needed". 

(c)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  such  agency  Is  utlUzlng  or  will  uti- 
lize all  State  and  other  financial  assistance 
available  to  It  for  the  piu-pose  of  meeting 
the  cost  of  providing  free  public  education 
for  the  children  attending  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster  It  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  for  such  purpose  and  requires  an 
amount  of  additional  assistance  equal  to  at 
least  $1,000  or  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
such  agency's  current  opyerating  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
one  In  which  such  disaster  occurred,  which- 
ever Is  less,  and". 

Determining   level  of  education  to   be  re- 
stored according  to  level  at  time  of  disas- 
ter instead  of  level  during  a  base  year 
Sec.  314.  The  penultimate  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)    of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(PubUc   Law  874,   Eighty-first  Congress)    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  last 
full  fiscal  year". 

Authorizing  disaster  relief  assistance  for 
technical,  vocational,  and  other  special 
schools 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  and  section  7(a)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  are  each  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(or  any  other  pubUc 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  edu- 
cation to  children  of  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  age) "  Immediately  after  "If  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
determines  with  respect  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "If 
the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect 
to  such  local  educational  agency"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "If  the  Commissioner 
determines  with  respect  to  such  agency". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  16(a),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  Is  fxirther  amended  by 
inserting  "(or.  In  the  case  of  a  public  agency 
other  than  a  local  educational  agency,  school 
faclUtles  providing  techiUcal,  vocational,  or 
other  special  education  to  children  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  age) "  after 
"public  elementary  or  secondsuTr  school  fa- 
cilities". 

Clarifying   authority   to  provide   funds   for 
minor  repairs  under  Public  Law  874 
Sec.  316.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember  30,    1950    (PubUc   Law  874.   Eighty- 


first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "to 
make  minor  repairs,"  Immediately  after  "de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  as  a  reeult  of 
such  major  disaster,". 

S.  1126 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan    Insurance    Act    of    1965,    and    the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 
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dents enrolled  In  classes  during 
vacation  periods. 

Sec.  434.  Revising  malntenance-of-tffort  re- 
quirement to  take  intoj  account 
additional  forms  of  Insljltutlonal 
student  aid.  i 
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Sec.  436.  Authorizing     proprietary 


tlons  to  conduct  work-si  udy  pro- 
grams for  off-campus  work  of 
their  students  for  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations. 

Sec.  436.  Providing  for  Instltutlcnal  ex- 
penses of  admlnistratlc  n  of  co- 
operative-education denonstra- 
tlon  programs. 

Sec.  437.  Work-study  program  reco  istltuted 
as  Part  C  of  Title  IV,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1905. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Stttdent  Loan  Program 

Sec.  451.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  452.  Making  ten  percent  loan  cancella- 
tion applicable  to  teachtr  service 
for  certain  special  programs  con- 
ducted by  nonprofit  Institutions. 

Sec.  453.  Encoxiraging  availability  lof  non- 
Federal  capital  for  Natijonal  De- 
fense Student  Loans  by  ^tabllsh- 
Ing  a  revolving  fund  frqm  which 
institutions  may  obtain!  loans  to 
capitalize  student  loan  fi^ds,  and 
providing  for  allotment  Of  Federal 


Instltu- 


capltal 
funds. 


contributions     to     such 


Part  B — Amendments  to  National  Dktensx 
Fellowship  Program 

Sec.  471.  Extension  of  program.  j 
Sec.  472.  Increasing  maximum  lengih  of  fel- 
lowship from  three  to  fiur  years 
In  special  circumstancesl  and  re- 
quiring Institutional  effort  to  en- 
courage recipients  to  entir  or  con- 
tinue teaching.  i 
Sec.  473.  Requiring  stipends  to  be  let  in  an 
amount  consistent  wlih  those 
awarded  for  compEirabl^  fellow- 
ships. I 

Part  F — Advisory  Council  on  Student  Aid 

Sec.  481.  Establishment  of  advisorf  council 
on  all  financial  aid  to  itudents; 
absorption  of  advisory  j  councils 
on  insured  loans. 

TTTLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
V  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1966) 

Sec.  501.  Statement  of  pxirpose. 

Sec.  502.  Amendments  to  part  A  {(General 
Provisions)  of  title  V  c|f  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  603.  Extending  teacher  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  Include  gradual  educa- 
tion for  preschool  and  adult  and 
vocational  education  pei^Bonnel. 

Sec.  504.  New  parts  added  to  tltje  V  of 
Higher  Education  Act  o|  1965. 

Sec.  506.  Limitation. 

Sec.  S0«.  Short  tlUe  of  title  V  o^  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  607.  Effective  date. 

I 

TITLE  VI — INSTRUCTIONAL  EQTjIPMENT 
AND  MATERIALS 

Pabt  a — EqinpMZNT  and  Materials  for 
HiGH^  Education  (Amendments  to 
HicaxR  Education  Act  of  1965)  i 

6ec.  001.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  603.  Elimination  of  subject  llntltatloiu; 
extension  of  assistance  to  gradu- 
ate iDstruotlon.  ', 


Part  B — Equipment  and  Material  for  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  Education 
(Amendments  to  Title  III  or  National 
Defense  Kducation  Act) 

Sec.  621.  Extension  of  program. 

Sec.  622.  Elimination  of  subject  limitations; 
and  merger  with  Section  12  of  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act. 

Sec.  623.  Provision  for  wlthln-State  equal- 
ization in  State-imposed  require- 
ments for  financial  participation 
of  project  applicants. 

Sec.  624.  Payment  of  State  administrative 
expenses  out  of  project  funds  in 
lieu  of  separate  funding. 

Sec.  625.  Private  Schools:  Authorizing  less 
than  maximum  set-aside  for 
loans;  repealing  loan  allotment 
formula;  and  authorizing  loans 
to  American- sponsored  schools 
serving  American  children 
abroad. 

ITTLE  Vn — GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING.  AND 

TESTING  ( AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OF 
TITLE  V  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1958) 
Sec.  701.  Extension  of  program. 

TITLE     Vin— LANGUAGE     DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VI    OF   NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958) 
Sec.  801.  Extension  of  program. 

TITLE  EX— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIII 
(GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  AND  TO  TITLE 
X  (MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS)  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  901.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council 
on  Graduate  Education;  abolition 
of  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
Advisory  Committee. 

Sec.  902.  Conforming  definition  of  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  Higher 
Education  Act  to  other  definitions 
used  In  the  Act  and  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

Sec.  903.  Provision  In  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  for  schools 
of  Department  of  Interior  for  In- 
dian children,  and  for  overseas 
dependents  schools  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

TITLE  X — AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

Sec.  1001.  Adjustment  of  Interest  rate  on 
loans. 

Sec.  1002.  Extending  authorization  for  Higher 
Education  Facilities  construction 
assistance  in  major  disaster  areas. 

TTTLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  (COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS) 

EXTENSION     OF     GRANT     PROGRAM 

Skc.  101.  Section  101  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "$50,000,000",  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  "succeeding  fiscal  year"  the 
following:  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section. 

EXTENSION   OF   75   PERCENT  FEDERAL   SHABB 
THROUGH   FISCAL  YEAR    1B69 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum  of 
such  coats  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  60  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
resp>ect  to  grants  awarded  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  OR  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  107,  108,  109,  no, 
and  111  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as 
sections  108,  109,  110,  111,  and  112,  respec- 
tively, and  there  is  inserted  after  106  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"EXPERIMENTAL    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  107.  From  the  sums  reserved  therefor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  103 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  or  pilot 
projects  In  the  fields  of  community  service  or 
continuing  education,  with  emphasis  on  in- 
novative approaches  and  on  the  promotion 
of  comprehensiveness  and  coordination  in 
these  fields.  The  Commissioner  may  also, 
from  such  sums,  make  grants  to  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
organizations.  Including  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  professional  or  scholarly  associa- 
tions, when  such  grants  or  contracts  will 
make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  section." 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(a)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  lOi 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  section 
107." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"each  fiscal  year,"  the  following:  "reduced  by 
the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),"  and  by  Inserting  after  "remainder  of 
such  sums"  the  following:  "(as  reduced  by 
the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2))". 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  103  is 
amended    by    adding    at    the    end    thereof 

" SET-ASIDE     FOR     SPECIAL     PROJECTS". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  section  101  of  such  Act  for 
fiscal  years  ending  Eifter  June  30,  1967.  ex- 
cept so  much  of  any  such  appropriation  as 
has  been  allotted  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  (COL- 
LEGE LIBRARIES,  ETC.) 
Part  A — College  Library  Resources 

EXTENSION  of  program 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  respec- 
tively, and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Such  section  201  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section. 

revision        of        MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT        RE- 
QUIREMENT  FOR    SPECIAL   PURPOSE    GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  section  204(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1965" 
the  following:  ",  or  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  requested,  whichever  Is  less". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  grants  payable  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Part  B — Library  Training  and  Research,  and 

Library   School  Program  Development 
extension  OF  program 

Sec.  221.  Section  221  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  by  Inserting  "and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  five 
years,"  after  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 
authorizing  planning  and  development 
grants  for  library  schools 

Sec.  222.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
224  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  U 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "orga- 
nizations,"; (2)  by  inserting  after  "such  ac- 
tivities;" the  following:  "and,  (2)  for  the 
planning  or  development  of  programs  for  the 
opening  of  library  or  Information  science 
schools,  or  of  programs  Intended  to  lead  to 
the  accreditation  of  such  existing  schools;" 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "no  such  grant"  and 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "no  grant  under 
this  section". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  ",  and  grants  for  liberty 
school  planning  and  development"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  grants  payable 
from  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30, 1967. 

CLARIFYING  AUTHORITY  OF  INSTITTrnONS  TO  USE 
TRAINING   INSTITUTES 

Sec.  223.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  223  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  cost  of  courses  of 
training  or  study"  the  following:  "(Includ- 
ing short-term  or  regular  session  Insti- 
tutes)". 

Part  C — Strengthening  College  and  Re- 
search Library  Resources  Through  Li- 
brary OF  Congress 


extension  OF  program 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  before  "$7,770,000",  and  by 
inserting  after  "June  30,  1968,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years.". 

(b)   Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 
clarifying   AUTHORrrY  to   purchase  copies; 

increasing  AUTHORITY  TO  PREPARE  CATALOG 
AND  BIBUOCRAPHIC  MATERIALS;  AUTHORIZING 
LIBRARIAN   TO   ACT  AS  ACQUISITIONS  AGENT 

Sec.  232.  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  section 
231  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "copies 
of"  before  "all"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "pro- 
viding catalog  information  for  these  mate- 
rials promptly  after  receipt,  and  distributing 
bibliographic  information  by"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "providing  catalog  Informa- 
tion promptly  and  distributing  this  and 
other  bibliographic  Information  about  li- 
brary materials  by";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
pay  administrative  coets  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  Its  possessions,  and  not  read- 
ily obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of 
origin,  for  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  combinations  thereof  for  library  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries." 

TITLE     III— STRENGTHENINO     DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 

EXTENSION    OP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  Paragraph  (1)   of  section  301(b) 
Of    the    Higher    Education    Act    of    1966    la 
CXin 301— Part  4 


amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  sum  of 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  sxim 
of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

TITLiE  rv — STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Amendments  to   Educational 

Opportunity  Grant  Program 

EXTENSION    of   PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  401  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "two  succeeding  fiscal  year,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,". 

(b)(1)  Such  subsection  (b)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(2)  Section  405(b) ,  406(b) .  and  407(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "third  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "second  sentence". 

COUNTINO  work-study  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENT 
IN  COMPUTING  BIAXIMUM  ALLOWABLE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   OPPORTUNITY   GRANT 

SEC.  402.  (a)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  but  excluding  assistance  from 
work-study  programs". 

(b)  The  Eimendments  to  such  Act  made 
by  the  preceding  subsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  educational  opportunity 
grants  awarded  by  an  institution  on  or  after 
September  1,  1967,  or  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is  later. 

AUTHORIZING   GRANTS    (AS   WELL   AS   CONTRACTS) 
FOR   TALENT   SEARCH 

Sec.  403.  Section  408  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  to  enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  per  year,  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  Institutions"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
make  grants  to  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations,  or 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  or  organizations,  not  to 
exceed  (in  the  case  of  any  contract  or  grant) 
$100,000  per  year,". 
Part    B — Amendments    to    Provisions    on 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Programs 
authorizino    deferment    of    repayment    of 
state  or  privately   insured   loan  during 
attendance  of  student  borrower  at  insti- 
tution  of    higher   education,   or   during 
military.    peace   corps,    or    vista    service; 
requiring    deferral    of    such    repayment 
of  federally  insured  loan  under  national 
vocational   student  loan   insurance   act 
during    vtsta    service;     and    authorizing 
federal  payment  of  all  interest  accruing 
during  any  such  attendance  or  service 
Sec.  421.  (a)  (1)  Section  428  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  section  9  of  the 
National    Vocational    Student    Loan    Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965  are  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  each  such  section  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
the  Inclusion,  In  any  State  student  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  State  or  non-profit  private  stu- 
dent loan  Insurance  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1)  (B)  or 
(C),  of  provisions  authorizing  or  requiring 
that  In  the  case  of  student  loans  covered  by 
such  program  periodic  Installments  of  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period  (1) 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  (or  at  a  comparable  In- 
stitution outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner),  (11)  not 
In  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 


of  the  United  States,  (111)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  or  (Iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  dvir- 
Ing  which  the  borrower  Is  In  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  State  or  non-profit  private  program 
containing  such  a  provision,  any  such  period 
shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the  period 
specified  in  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (C), 
or  the  maximum  period  for  repayment  speci- 
fied In  subparagraph  (D),  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (C)(ll)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  428(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  subparagraph 
(C)(ll)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  after  "(11)"  the  following:  "except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  each  such  para- 
graph Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "subject 
to  subparagraph  (C)"  the  following:  "of 
this  paragraph  and  except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  8(a)(2) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "or"  before  "(111)",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "Peace  Corps  Act."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (iv)  not  In  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  Is  In  service  as 
a  volunteer  under  title  Vin  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  and  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  9(a)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after  "repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan,"  the  foUowlng: 
"or  which  accrues  during  a  period  In  which 
principal  need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not 
such  principal  Is  In  fact  paid)  by  reason  of 
a  provision  described  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  or  In  subsection  (a)(2)(C)  of 
the  preceding  section,". 

(d)  Deferment  of  repayment  of  principal, 
as  provided  In  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  may  be  authorized 
(but  not  required)  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965,  or  of  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  section  9(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  which  are  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only  with 
with  respect  to  periods  of  attendance  or 
service  occurring  on  or  after  such  date,  or 
after  June  30,  1967,  whichever  is  later.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  loans  made  by 
the  Commissioner  and,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lender,  loans  Insvired  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, which  are  outstanding  on  such  date 
of  enactment,  but  only  with  respect  to  peri- 
ods of  attendance  or  service  occurring  on  or 
after  such  date  or  after  June  30,  1967,  which- 
ever is  later.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  July  1. 
1967,  whichever  Is  later. 

coordination  BETWEEN  NON-FEDERAL  AND  FED- 
ERAL PROGRAMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAXIMUM 
AMOUNTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LOANS  INSURED  AND 
MINIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  REPAYMENT  INSTALL- 
MENTS ON  SUCH  LOANS 

Annwil  maximum  of  $1,500,  aggregate  maxi- 
mum of  S7,500  /or  higher  education 
SEC.  422.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 428(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
paragraph: ",  which  limit  BhaU  not  be 
deemed  exceeded  by  a  Une  of  credit  under 
which  actual  payments  by  the  lender  to  the 
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borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  sue  h  year 
In  excess  of  such  annual  limit;  and  p  ovldes 
tbat  the  aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  all  such  Insured  loans  made  to 
any  student  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
♦7,500; ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  425(a)  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  Is  ariended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  graduate 
or  professional  student  ( as  defined  in  Regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner),  or  $l,0OOJln  the 
case  of  any  other  student"  in  the  flrfct  sen- 
tence, and  (2)  by  striking  out  "in  tie  case 
of  any  graduate  or  professional  studimt  (aa 
defined  in  regulations  of  the  Commii  sloner, 
and  Including  any  such  Insured  loam  made 
to  such  person  before  he  became  a  giaduate 
or  professional  student),  or  J5.000  In  the 
case  of  any  other  student"  In  the  second 
sentence. 

Annual  maximum  of  $1,500,  aggregate  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500,  for  vocational  education 
(b)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sectlcii  9(b) 
(1)  of  the  National  Vocational  Studeiit  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  I 

"(A)  provides  that  the  program  will  In- 
svire  loans  made  to  any  individual  student 
In  any  academic  year  or  Its  equlvaltnt  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  th^  Com- 
missioner) of  up  to  but  not  in  excess  of 
$1,500,  which  limit  shall  not  be  deemed  ex- 
ceeded by  a  line  of  credit  under  whlcn  actual 
payments  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  will 
not  be  made  In  any  such  year  in  e^^ess  of 
such  annual  limit;  and  provides  that  the 
aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  4ihount 
of  all  Insured  loans  under  the  prograzli  made 
to  any  student  shall  not  at  any  time]  exceed 
$3,000;  ••. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Inaurance 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
"$1,500"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  (2)  by  itrlklng 
out  "$2,000"  In  the  second  sentence  ind  in- 
serting "$3,000"  In  Ueu  thereof.  j 

Minimum  annual  repayments  for  higher  and 
vocational  education         I 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(bj  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  9(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  bf  1966 
are  each  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (jj)  and 
inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu  thereof.  $nd  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagrE^h  (J) 
the  following:  I 

"(K)  provides  that  the  total  of  tie  pay- 
ments by  a  borrower  during  any  yeaij  of  any 
repayment  period  with  respect  to  tha  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  loans  to  that  bprrower 
which  are  insured  under  the  progra(n  shall 
not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of  all 
such  loans  (together  with  Interest  thereon), 
whichever  amount  la  less." 

(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after  the 
eoth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment:  of  this 
Act.  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  a  studetit,  and 
the  minimum  amounts  of  repayment  allow- 
able with  respect  to  sums  borrowed  b^  a  stu- 
dent, after  such  60th  day  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded all  loans,  whenever  made,  Insured 
pursuant  to  the  Insurance  prograni  under 
Thlcb  the  computation  Is  made. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  so  as  to  require  violation  I  of  any 
commitment  for  Insurance  made  to  I  an  eli- 
gible lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  Ranted 
to  a  student  prior  to  such  60th  day  or,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  concerned.  Impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(b)  of  the  Higher  Education)  Act  of 
1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 


r 


EXTENSION     OF    FEDERAL     LOAN     INStJBANCE 
\  r.OGRAM 

Sec.  423.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
424  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "and  $1,400,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  end-. 
Ing  June  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  such  limitation  In  the  six  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  as  may  be  specified  in 
appropriations  Acts  except  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  such  amount  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  any  such  limitation 
specified  for  that  year  and  $1,400,000,000"; 
and  (2)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1977". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocation  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  (1)  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "and  in  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  such  limitations  as  may  be 
specified  In  appropriations  Acts  for  each  of 
the  seven  succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  such 
limitation  and  $75,000,000";  and  (2)  in  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  "1972"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

TECHNICAL   CORRECTIONS 

Sec  424.  (a)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  "0(a)  (1) 
(A)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "9(a)(1) 
(C)". 

(2)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A) 
by  Inserting  "federal"  before  "loan  insur- 
ance" in  the  caption,  and  (B)  by  Inserting, 
m  subsection  (a),  "Federal"  before  "Insur- 
ance" m  the  first  sentence  and  "Federal"  be- 
fore "Insurance  pursuant  to  this  part"  In  the 
second  sentence. 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A) 
by  Inserting  "under  fedehal  iNStmANCE  pro- 
gram" In  the  caption  after  "limitations", 
(B)  by  Inserting  "Federal"  before  "insur- 
ance" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (C)  by  Inserting  "federally"  before  "In- 
sured" in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) . 

(4)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  (A) 
by  inserting  "under  federal  insurance  pro- 
gram '  after  "loans"  In  the  caption,  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  "by  the  Commissioner"  after 
"Insurable"  in  the  introductory  phrase  of 
subsection  (a). 

(5)  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "by  the  Commissioner"  after  the 
word   "insured". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  435(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
by  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966 
to  make  students  in  comparable  institutions 
abroad  eligible  under  the  reduced -Interest 
loan  Insurance  program.  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  with  respect  to  students  who 
are  nationals  of  the  United  States,"  after 
"Such  term  Includes". 

Part    C — Amendments    to    College    Woek- 
Studt  Program 

extension  of  program 
Sec.  431.  The  first  sentence  of  section  442 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"$200,000,000",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
'June  30.  1968,"  the  following:  "and  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  five 
fiscal   years,". 

eightt  percent  federal  matching 

Sec.  432.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  124 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "80  per  cen- 
tvun." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  work  performed  by  a  student  on  or  after 
August  21,  1967,  or  on  or  after  the  date  of 


enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is 

later. 

authorizing    work-study    employment    op 

40  HOURS  a  week  FOR  STin)KNT8  ENROLLED  IN 
CLASSES    DURING    VACATION   PERIODS 

Sec  433.  (a)  Paragraph  (d)  of  section  124 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be 
employed  under  such  work-study  program 
for  more  than  15  hours  In  any  week  In  which 
classes  In  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In  session, 
except  that,  to  the  extent  and  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  such  maxi- 
mum work  week  shall  be  40  hours  with 
respect  to  classes  conducted  In  vacation  oi 
comparable  periods  of  additional  or  non- 
regular  enrollment  (as  respects  the  particu- 
lar student);". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  work  performed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

REVISING  MAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT TO  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  ADDITIONAL 
FORMS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  STUDENT  AID 

Sec.  434.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  124 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  provide  assurance  that  in  each  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  agreement  remains 
in  effect  the  institution  will  expend  In  its 
own  programs  of  student  assistance  (Includ. 
Ing  student  assistance  through  employment 
of  Its  students,  whether  or  not  In  employ- 
ment eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part), 
exclusive  of  any  component  of  such  expendi- 
tures representing  payment  to  the  Institution 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such  pur- 
poses during  the  three  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  agreement  Is 
entered  into;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  grants  made  under  any  agreement  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  after  June  30,  1968,  whichever 
Is  later. 

AUTHORIZING  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTIONS  TO 
CONDUCT  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  FOR  OFF- 
CAMPUS  WORK  OF  THEIR  STUDENTS  FOR  PUBLIC 
OR  PRIVATE   NONPROFIT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  435,  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  124 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "work  for  the 
institution  Itself"  the  following:  "but  only  in 
the  case  of  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institution,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  123(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"(D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion," In  the  first  sentence  thereof;  (2)  by 
striking  out  "(D)."  in  the  second  sentence 
of  such  paragraph;  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"(E) "  wherever  It  appears  In  such  paragraph 
and  inserting  "(D)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  122(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  paragraph 
following  the  words  "full-time  basis"  the  first 
time  these  words  occur,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "In  public  or  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  such 
institutions  In  all  the  States,". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  work 
performed  on  or  eufter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  after  June  30,  1967,  whichever 
Is  later. 

PROVIDING  FOR  INSTITITUTIONAL  EXPENSES  OP 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  COOPERATIVE-EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  436.  (a)  Sections  125  and  126  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  re- 
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designated  as  sections  126  and  127,  respec- 
tively, and  the  following  new  section  Is  In- 
serted Immediately  following  section  124 : 

"USE  OF  WORK-STUDY  FUNDS  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EXPENSES  OF  COOPERATIVE-EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

"SEC  125.  (a)  An  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  124  may  also  Include  pro- 
visions authorizing  the  Institution,  to  the 
extent  and  under  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation,  to  use,  out  of  the  sums  granted 
to  it  under  section  123,  a  portion  for  Its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  (which  for  this  pur- 
pose may,  among  other  expenses,  include 
expenses  of  counseling  and  guidance,  place- 
ment, and  consulting  services)  In  develop- 
ing or  carrying  out  a  program,  described  In 
such  agreement,  to  demonstrate  or  explore 
the  feasibility  or  value  of  methods  of  co- 
operative education  Involving  alternate  pe- 
riods of  full-time  academic  study  at  the  In- 
stitution and  periods  of  full-time  public 
or  private  employment  (whether  or  not  af- 
forded by  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 124(a) )  approved  or  arranged  for  by  the 
institution  under  such  program.  The  Com- 
missioner may,  if  In  his  judgment  it  would 
promote  efficiency  and  economy  to  do  so, 
prescribe  regulations  applicable  both  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  which  an  Institu- 
tion may  use  work-study  funds  under  this 
section  and  to  admlnlstraUve  expenses  for 
which  It  may  use  such  funds  under  section 
124(b)  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
amoimts  allowable  for  such  expenses  from 
such  funds,  and  such  regulations  shall,  to  the 
extent  (If  any)  provided  therein,  supersede 
with  respect  to  administrative  expenses  re- 
ferred to  In  section  124(b)  the  limitations 
specified  therein. 

"(b)  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Institution  to  use  funds  obtained  under  sec- 
tion 123  to  pay  for  particular  work  per- 
formed by  a  student  under  a  cooperative- 
education  program  covered  under  this  sec- 
tion by  an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  determined  solely  by  reference  to 
the  provisions  Included  In  the  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  124." 

(b)  Section  124(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  section  125,"  before  "provide". 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  RECONSTITUTED  AS  PART 
C  OF  TITLE  rV,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Sec  437.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  reconstitute  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (as 
amended  by  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act)  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  without  substantive 
change. 

(b)(1)  So  much  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Including 
the  heading  of  such  part)  as  precedes  sec- 
tion 442  thereof  la  deleted  (but  without 
thereby  affecting  the  amendments  heretofore 
made  by  that  part  to  parts  C  and  D  of  title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964) ; 
(2)  such  section  442  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  and  references  thereto,  are  redesignated 
as  section  448;  (3)  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (as 
amended  by  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act)  Is  deleted  from  that  Act  (but  without 
repeal  thereof)  and  Is  Inserted  (as  captioned) 
as  part  C  In  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  immediately  before  the  section 
of  such  title  redesignated  as  section  448;  and 
(4)  the  sections  so  transferred  (which  are 
numbered  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  and 
127) ,  and  Internal  cross-references  therein  to 
any  such  section,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
441,  442,  443,  444,  446,  446,  and  447,  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Wherever  In  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  agreement  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding the  first  sentence  of  the  section  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  as  section  448 
of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 


1965).  reference  Is  made,  however,  styled,  to 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  or  to  any  section  thereof,  such 
reference  Is  amended  so  as  to  make  com- 
parable reference  to  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or  to  such 
section  of  that  part  as  redesignated  herein, 
respectively. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c),  any  order,  rule,  regulation,  right, 
agreement,  or  application  In  effect  under 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Immediately  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  continue  In  effect 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(e)  (1)  The  section  of  title  rv  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  redesignated  by  this 
section  as  section  448  of  that  title,  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting all  that  follows  the  first  sentence  of 
that  section  but  without  thereby  affecting 
the  effect  of  such  deleted  matter. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  for  carrying  out 
the  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  which  is  reconstituted 
by  this  section  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be  deemed 
made  for  carrying  out  such  part  C  of  such 
title  IV. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program 
extension  of  program 

Sec  451.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$225,000,- 
000",  (2)  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1968," 
the  following:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal 
years;"  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "and  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  there  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1973". 

(c)  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  each  time  it  appears  In 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  such  section, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

MAKING  10  PER  CENTUM  LOAN  CANCELLATION 
APPLICABLE  TO  TEACHER  SERVICE  FOR  CERTAIN 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  BY  NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  452.  (a)  So  much  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  as  precedes  clause  (A) 
thereof  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
immediately  before  "at  the  rate  of  10  per 
centum" :  "or  for  comparable  service  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  in  a  program  of  special  (Includ- 
ing preschool )  education  or  training  designed 
to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty,  or  unem- 
ployment which  Is  conducted  by  such  a 
school  or  Institution  or  by  another  public  or 
nonprofit  agency.  Institution,  or  organization 
In  a  State,". 

(b)  The  amendments  msule  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  teaching  service 
performed  during  academic  years  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whether  the  loan  was  made  on,  before,  or 
after  such  date. 

ENCOURAGING  AVAILABILrrY  OF  NON-FEDERAL 
CAPITAL  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT 
LOANS  BY  ESTABLISHING  A  REVOLVING  FUND 
FROM  WHICH  rNSTlTUTIONS  MAY  OBTAIN 
LOANS  TO  CAPTTALIZE  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS, 
AND  PROVIDING  FOR  ALLOTMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SUCH  FUNDS 

Sec  453.  (a)(1)  Section  207  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (relating  to 
loans  to  Institutions  to  help  finance  their 
student  loan  funds)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"LOANS  TO  mSTTTUTIONS;   REVOLVINO  FUND 

"Loans  to  institutions 
"Sec.  207.  (a)  (1)  During  the  period  of  six 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  30,  1968,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  loans,  from  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Loan  Fund  established  by  subsection 
(d),  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
provide  all  or  part  of  the  capital  needed  by 
them  for  making  loans  to  students  (other 
than  capital  needed  to  finance  the  institu- 
tional contribution  to  a  student  loan  fund 
established  with  the  aid  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  pursuant  to  an  agreement  un- 
der section  204).  Loans  to  students  from 
such  borrowed  sums  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  set  forth  in 
section  205.  The  requirement  in  section  204 
(2)(B)  with  respect  to  Institutional  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  established 
under  that  section  shall  not  apply  to  loans 
made  to  Institutions  under  this  section. 

"(2)    Loans  to  institutions  under  this  sec- 
tion  may   be   upon   such  terms   and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  applicable  provisions 
of  section  204.  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
appropriate.   Including   a   requirement  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  loan  be  deposited  by 
the  Institution  In  a  separate  student  loan 
fund    established    and    maintained.    In    ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  solely  for  opera- 
tions  In   connection   therewith    (or.   In   ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations.  In  a  segre- 
gated account  so  established  and  maintained 
within  a  student  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  section  204,  in 
which  event  such  account  shall  be  treated  as 
a  separate   fund   for   the   purposes   of   this 
title).     If  the  Commissioner  deems  it  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
section  win   be   achieved,   these   terms   and 
conditions  may  also  Include  provisions  mak- 
ing the  Institution's  obligation  to  the  Com- 
missioner on  such  a  loan  payable  solely  from 
such  revenues  or  other  assets  or  security  (In- 
cluding  collections   on   loans   to   students) 
as  the  Commissioner  may  approve.    Such  a 
loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  (A)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  of  outstanding  marketa- 
ble obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities  of 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
section.  (B)  the  estimated  cost  of  adminis- 
tering this  section,  and  (C)  probable  losses. 
"Payments  to  Institutions  To  Cover  Certain 
Costs  Incurred  In  Making  Student  Loans 
From  Borrowed  Funds 
"(b)   If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
borrows  from  the  Commissioner  from  the 
National  Defense  Education  Loan  Fund  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (d) ,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  agree  to  pay  to  the  Institution 
(1)    an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of 
the   loss    to    the    Institution    from    defaults 
on  student  loans  made  from  the  student  loan 
fund   (or  account)    established  pursuant  to 
paragraph    (2)    of  subsection    (e),    (2)    the 
amount  by  which  the  Interest  payable  by  the 
Institution  on  the  Commissioner's  loan  ex- 
ceeds the  Interest  received  by  it  on  student 
loans   made  from  such  student   loan  fund 
(or  account).    (3)    an  amount  equal  to  so 
much    of   the   expenses    of   the   Institution 
arising  out  of  Its  operation  of  such  student 
loan  fund  (or  account)   as  would  be  allow- 
able under  paragraphs  (3)    (C)   and  (D)   of 
section  204  if  such  fund  (or  account)  were 
established  under  that  section,  and  (4)  the 
amount  of  principal  which  Is  canceled  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  (3)   with  respect  to 
student  loans  made  from  such  student  loan 
fund  (or  account).    There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal-year  limita- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
"Limitation  on  Loans  From  Revolving  Fund 
"(c)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  from  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Loan  Fund  established  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  exceed  such  limitations  as  may 
be  specified  for  such  year  in  appropriation 
Acts. 
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"Revolving  fund 

"(d)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  a  National  Defense  Educat  on  Loan 
Fund  (hereafter  in  this  section  called  "the 
fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  tae  Com- 
missioner without  fiscal-year  limit  ition  as 
a  revolving  tvmd  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  A  business-type  budget  for  the 
fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmlttel  to  the 
Congress,  considered  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections '102 .  103. 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corboration 
Control  Act,  31  U.S.C.  847-«49)  fof  whoUy 
owned  Government  corporations.        I 

"(2)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  ajiproprla- 
tlons  paid  into  the  fund  pursuann  to  sec- 
tion 201.  all  amounts  received  by  tpe  Com- 
missioner as  interest  payments  or  ref^yments 
of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other; moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his 
operations  In  connection  with  thlq  section 
(other  than  subsection  (b)).  Including  any 
moneys  derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations  In  assets,  of  the  fund< 

'•(3)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  tlian  nor- 
mal administrative  expenses),  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  (other  than  silbsection 
(b) )  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments 
of  the  Commissioner  in  connection  With  the 
sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Peaeral  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  of 
participations  In  obligations  acquired  under 
this  section.  Prom  time  to  tlme.l  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  j^ear.  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  from  the  f^nd  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  In- 
terest on  the  cumulative  amount  at  appro- 
priations paid  into  the  fund  as  capital  for 
loans  under  this  section  less  the  av*age  un- 
disbursed cash  balance  In  the  fun^  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  interest!  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  mar- 
ket yield  during  the  month  preceding  each 
fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treasury  obliga- 
tions of  maturity  comparable  to  th^  average 
maturity  of  loans  made  from  the  fi4nd.  In- 
terest payments  may  be  deferred  With  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
any  Interest  payments  so  deferred  shall 
themselves  bear  Interest.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  also  from  time  to  time  (not  less 
often  than  annually)  transfer  from  the 
fund,  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
(current  at  the  time  of  such  tranifer)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  OfSce  of  Educa- 
tion, an  amount  that  in  his  Judgment  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  estimate  of  thf  normal 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Cjf&ce  in- 
curred, or  to  be  Incurred,  In  connection  with 
operations  of  the  Commissioner  uqder  this 
section  during  the  period  covered!  by  the 
transfer.  If  at  any  time  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  moneys  in  the  funp  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonably  prospective 
future  requirements  of  the  fund,  knch  ex- 
cess may  be  transferred  to  the  genial  fund 
of  the  Treasury." 

(2)  Section  201  of  the  National  |  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  byi  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following:  "Sums  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  (1)  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
for  payment  of  Federal  capital  cbntribu- 
tlons  which,  together  with  contributions 
from  the  Institutions,  shall  be  used  for  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  student  loan 
funds  In  accordance  with  agreements  pur- 
suant to  section  204,  and  (2)  to  toe  extent 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  nbt  to  be 
required  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  for  pay- 
ments into  the  loan  fund  established  by 
section  207(d)." 

(3)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  »imended 
by  substituting  "title"  for  "subsecftlon"  In 
the  parenthetical  phrase. 


(b)  (1)  Section  202  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1858  (relating  to  allotments 
of  appropriations  among  States) ,  as  amended 
by  section  451  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "(for  payment  as  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  or  as  loans  to  Institutions 
imder  section  207) "  after  "the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a) ,  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  Funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  payment  to  institutions  under  this  title 
(whether  as  Federal  capital  contributions 
or  as  loans  to  institutions  under  section 
207)  which  are  In  excess  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  201  for  that 
year  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  In 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

(2)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
to  institutions),  Including  the  heading 
thereof,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DISTRIBUTION  AMONG  INSTITUTIONS  OF  rZOEBAL 
CAPITAI,  CONTKIBtmONS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
LOANS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  a  State  must  file  appli- 
cations for  Federal  capital  contributions,  and 
for  loans  pursusmt  to  section  207,  from  the 
allotment  of  such  State  under  section  202(a) . 
In  the  event  the  total  requested  In  such 
applications  (which  meet  the  requirements 
established  In  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) exceeds  the  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment of  such  State  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  total  of  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions and  loans  from  such  allotment 
to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  requested  In  its  appli- 
cation as  the  amount  of  such  allotment 
available  for  such  purpose  bears  to  the  total 
requested  in  all  such  applications.  In  the 
event  the  total  requested  in  such  appli- 
cations which  are  made  by  institutions  In  a 
State  Is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment of  such  State  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  Commissioner  may  reallot  the  re- 
maining amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix, 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  section  202 
for  such  year. 

"(b)  Sums  allotted  among  States  pursuant 
to  section  202(b)  shall  be  allocated  among 
institutions  within  States  in  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  vrtll  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  capital  contribution  to 
an  Institution  shall  be  paid  to  It  from  time 
to  time  in  such  installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  result  in  unneces- 
sary accumulations  In  the  student  loan  fund 
established  under  Its  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title." 

(c)  (1)  So  much  of  section  206(a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  title"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
204". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  206(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  balance" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  balance"; 

(3)  Such  section  206  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  separate  student  loan  fund  or  ac- 
count established  by  an  institution  pursuant 
to  section  207(a)(2)  of  such  Act  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  to  the  Institution  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Loan  Fund, 
and  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  of  principal  or  Interest  on  student 
loans  m&de  from  such  separate  trtudent  loan 
fund  or  account." 

(d)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  payments 


to  student  loan  funds  made  on  or  after 
June  30,  1967.  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  date  is  later, 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not  t>e 
effective  with  respect  to  payments  pursuant 
to  commitments  (made  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act)  to  make  loans  under  section  207 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized,  at  the  request  of  any  institution, 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
vert a  Federal  capital  contribution  to  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  of  such  institution,  made 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  to  a  loan  under  section  207 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Part  E — Amendments  to  National  Detensi 
Fellowship  Program 
extension  of  program 

Sec.  471.  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
said  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

INCREASING  MAXIMT7M  LENGTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  3  TO  4  TEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. AND  REQUIRING  INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR  CONTINXTE  TEACHING 

Sec.  472.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
402  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"except"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following:  ". 
and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  granting  of  such 
fellowships  fOT  a  period  of  study  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  academic  year  (or  one  calendar  year 
In  the  case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  (1) 
applies)  in  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances In  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby". 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  In  his  discre- 
tion Increase,  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting ",  and"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  Institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  in  institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(o)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  fellowships  awarded  on  or  after  June 
30.  1967,  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  date  Is  later. 

REQUIRING  STIPENDS  TO  BE  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THOSE  AWARDED  FOR  COM- 
PARABLE   FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  473.  (a)  SecUon  404(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
title  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs." 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  to  a  fellowship  awarded  prior 
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to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not,  during  the  period  lor  which  such  fellow- 
ship was  awarded,  be  less  with  respect  to  any 
year  of  study  than  the  amount  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  be  payable  with 
respect  to  such  year. 

Part  F — Advisory  Council  on  Student  Aid 
establishment  op  advisory  council  on  all 
financial  aid  to  students;  absorption  of 
advisory  councils  on  insured  loans 
SEC.  481.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation  Act   of   1965   is  amended   by   adding 
after  Part  D  the  following  new  Part: 

"Part  E — Advisory  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Students 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
OfBce  of  Education  an  Advisory  CoimcU  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Council) ,  con- 
sisting of  the  CX>mmlssloner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  Include  leading  authorities 
in  the  field  of  education,  persons  represent- 
ing State  and  private  nonprofit  loan  Insur- 
ance programs,  financial  and  credit  Institu- 
tions, and  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  eligible  Institutions  as  those  terms 
may  be  variously  defined  In  this  Act,  In  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965,  or  in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
In  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  financial  assistance 
to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
aged  In  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem  (or.  If  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  5 
U.S.C,  section  5332),  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  5  UjS.C,  section 
5703,  for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In 
the  Government  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  available  to  it  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions." 

(b)  (1)  Section  433  of  such  Act.  providing 
for  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Insured  Loans  to  Students  Is  repealed, 
and  sections  434  and  435  are  redesignated 
as  sections  433  and  434,  respectively. 

(2)  Section  15  of  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  pro- 
viding for  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Insured  Loans  to  Vocational 
Students  Is  repealed,  and  sections  16  and  17 
of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  15 
and  16,  respectively. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE 
V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965) 

statement    of    PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
coordinate,  broaden,  and  strengthen  pro- 
grams for  the  training  and  Improvement  of 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  other  edu- 
cational personnel  for  all  levels  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  so  as  to  provide  a 
better  foundation  for  meeting  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  personnel  In  these 
areas. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  (GENERAL  PROVISIONS) 
OF  TITLE  V  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1968. 

Sec.  502.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  "teacher  programs"  In 
the  heading  of  such  title  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "education  professions  de- 
velopment"; 

(b)  redesignating  section  502  as  section 
508;   and 

(c)  striking  out  section  501  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following  sections: 

"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortskges  of  adequately  trained 
educational  personnel  by  (1)  developing  In- 
formation on  the  actual  needs  for  educa- 
tional personnel,  both  present  and  long- 
range,  (2)  providing  a  broad  range  of  high 
quality  training  and  retraining  opportuni- 
ties, responsive  to  changing  manpower 
needs;  (3)  attracting  a  greater  number  of 
qualified  persons  Into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion; (4)  attracting  persons  who  can  stimu- 
late creativity  in  the  arts  and  other  skills 
to  undertake  short-term  or  long-term  as- 
signments In  education,  and  (5)  helping  to 
make  educational  personnel  training  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  colleges. 
"national   advisory   council    on   education 

PROFESSIONS    development 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Council'), 
consisting  of  members  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws  and.  In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  and  one  representative  each 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  The  appointed  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman,  shall  Include  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  the  fields  of 
education,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
humanities,  and  of  the  general  public,  and 
a  majority  of  them  shall  be  engaged  In 
teaching  or   in   the   education   of   teachers. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall,  In  addition  to 
performing  the  functions  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (c),  advise  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title  and  any  other  matters,  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  on  which  their  advice 
may  be  requested. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
review  the  operation  of  this  title  and  of  all 
other  Federal  programs  for  the  training  and 
development  of  educational  personnel  and 
shall  evaluate  their  effectiveness  In  meeting 
needs  for  additional  educational  personnel, 
and  In  achieving  Improved  quality  In  train- 
ing programs  as  evidenced  In  the  compe- 
tency of  the  persons  receiving  such  train- 
ing when  entering  positions  In  the  field  of 
education.  The  Coimcll  shall  make  annual 
reports  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  educational  personnel  train- 
ing) to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to 
the  President,  who  shall  transmit  such  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  together  with  his  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are 
not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day  (or.  If  higher, 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  serv- 
ice for  grade  GS-18  In  5  U.S.C,  §  5332),  In- 
cluding travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving 


away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C,  §  5703,  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  technical,  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  Sec- 
reteiry  may  also  assist  the  Council  by  utiliz- 
ing for  that  purpose  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  accordance  with  agreements  (on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise)  between 
him  and  the  heed  of  such  agency. 

"appraising  education  personnel  needs 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's  ex- 
isting and  future  personnel  needs  In  the  field 
of  education,  including  preschool  programs, 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  higher  education,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  these  needs. 
In  developing  Information  relating  to  edu- 
cational personnel  needs,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consult  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, and  other  appropriate  public  and 
private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  a  report  on  the  education 
professions.  In  which  he  shall  present  in  de- 
tail his  views  on  the  state  of  the  education 
professions  and  the  trends  which  he  discerns 
with  respect  to  the  future  complexion  of  pro- 
grams of  education  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  needs  for  well-educated  personnel 
to  staff  such  programs.  The  report  shall 
Indicate  the  Commissioner's  plans  concerning 
the  allocation  of  Federal  assistance  under 
this  title  in  relation  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"attracting  qualified  persons  to  the  field 
OF  education 

"Sec.  504.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  vrtth,  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions, 
or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  Institutions,  or  organizations, 
for  the  purpose  of — 

"(a)  Identifying  capable  youth  In  second- 
ary schools  who  may  be  Interested  in  careers 
in  education  and  encouraging  them  to  pur- 
sue post-secondary  education  In  preparation 
for  such  careers; 

"(b)  publicizing  available  opportunities 
for  careers  In  the  field  of  education; 

"(c)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to  enter 
or  reenter  the  field  of  education;  or 

"(d)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  arti- 
sans, scientists,  and  persons  from  other  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  and  homemakers  to 
undertake  teaching  or  related  assignments 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  temporary  jjeriods. 

"consultation 
"Sec.  505.  In  the  development  and  review 
of  grant  and  contract  programs  under  this 
title  the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  to  promote  coordinated  planning 
of  programs  to  train  educational  personnel. 

"transfer  of  funds 

"Sec  506.  In  addition  to  the  authority  for 
utilization  of  other  agencies  conferred  by 
section  803(b)  of  this  Act,  funds  available 
to  the  Commissioner  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  title  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  be  available  for  transfer  to  any 
other  Federal  agency  for  use  (In  accordance 
with    an   Interagency    agreement)    by   such 
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agency  (alone  or  In  combination  wit  i  funds 
of  that  agency)  for  purpoeea  for  whloh  such 
transferred  funds  could  be  othen^lse  ex- 
pended by  the  Commissioner  under  tthe  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  the  CommlsMoner  Ijb 
likewise  authorized  to  accept  and  I  expend 
funds  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for  use 
under  this  title. 

"EXPERTS  AND  CONStlLTANTS 

"Sec.  507.  The  Commissioner  may  employ 
experts  and  consultants,  as  authorlz;d  by  5 
U.S.C,  i  3109,  to  advise  him  with  relpect  to 
the  malting  of  grants  and  contracts  knd  the 
approving  of  programs  under  this  tltue.  Ex- 
perts and  consultants  employed  pur^ant  to 
this  section  may  be  compensated  While  so 
employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  1100  per 
day  (or,  If  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-jlS  In  5 
U.S.C,  §5332),  Including  travel  tlnfe,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  htmes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  jallowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  I  in  lieu 
of  substance,  as  authorized  by  5i  U.S.C., 
$  5703,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently." 

EXTENOrNG  TEACHER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  TO 
INCLUDE  GRADUATE  EDUCATION  FOR  PRisCHOOL 
AND  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDpCATION 
PERSONNEL  I 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  (3  of  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1 1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  relatep  educa- 
tional PERSONNEL"   after  "fellowships  for 

TEACHERS". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sectlob  521  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  abiended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "elementary  and|second- 
ary  schools"  and  Inserting  In  lieu,  thereof 
"schools",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  "^t  post- 
secondary  vocational  education"  aftei  "career 
In  elementary  or  secondary  education". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such]  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "teache^  educa- 
tion programs"  and  Inserting  in  UeiJ  thereof 
"programs  for  the  education  of  teacliers  and 
related  educational  personnel".  ! 

(3)  (A)  So  much  of  the  third  sentence  of 
such  section  as  precedes  the  first!  comma 
therein  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  yiemen- 
tary  and  secondary  education"  Includes  pre- 
school and  adult  and  vocational  education, 
and  the  term  "career  In  elementary  ind  sec- 
ondary education  or  postsecondar*  voca- 
tional education'  means  a  career  of  Reaching 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  (Includ- 
ing teaching  In  preschool  and  adlilt  and 
vocational  education  programs)  or  In  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools";  (B)  tie  words 
"elementary  or  secondary  schools",  the  sec- 
ond time  these  words  occur  In  suah  third 
sentence,  are  changed  to  read  ""such  achools"; 
and  (C)  the  following  Is  Inserted  In  such 
sentence  before  the  comma  after  ("educa- 
tional media"*:  ""(Including  educatlc^nal  and 
instructional  television  and  radloj) ,  child 
development".  I 

(c)  Section  522  of  such  Act  Is  imended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FELLOWSHIPS  AUTHORIZED 

'"Sec.  522.  The  Commissioner  Is  adthorlzed 
to  award  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  for)  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue]  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  or 
postsecondary  vocational  education^" 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectlott  523  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  aut  "Ad- 
visory Council  on  Quality  Teacher  prepara- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'iNatlonal 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Prpfesslons 
Development". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  si:tIon  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  postsecondary  vo- 
cational schools"  after  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools";  Inserting  "or  posts  »condary 
vocational  education"  after  "elemeatary  or 


secondary  education";  and  amending  the 
term  "'career  In  elementary  and  secondary 
education",  each  time  such  term  occurs,  to 
read  "career  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  or  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation". 

(e)  Section  524  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "';  grants"  In  the  heading 
thereof,  by  striking  out  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a)",  and  by  repealing  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  (For  substantially  equivalent 
provisions,  see  sections  531(b)  and  507,  re- 
spectively, of  such  Act  as  inserted  therein 
by  sections  504  and  502  of  this  Act.) 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  525  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Unless  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner a  program  development  grant  un- 
der section  531  of  this  title  adequately  covers 
the  institution's  cost  of  education  for  per- 
sons awarded  fellowships  in  a  graduate  pro- 
gram approved  under  section  524,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  (in  addition  to  the  stipends 
paid  to  persons  under  subsection  (a))  pay 
to  the  Institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  such  person  is  pursuing  his  course  of 
study  such  amount  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $2,500  per  academic  year, 
but  any  amount  charged  such  person  for 
tuition  and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  payable 
to  the  Institution  of  higher  education  imder 
this  subsection." 

(g)  Section  528  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'"APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

'"Sec.  528  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973." 

NEW   PARTS   ADDED   TO   TITLE   V    OP    HIGHER   EDU- 
CATION   ACT    OF    1965 

Sec.  504.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  parts  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Part  D — Improving  Training  Opportunities 

FOR  Personnel   Serving  in   Programs   of 

Education  Other  Than  Higher  Education 
"program  development  grants 

"Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  to  make  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
developing  or  strengthening  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs  (or  other  programs  of 
advanced  study)  which  the  Commissioner 
finds  will  afford  substantially  Improved 
training  opportunities  for  persons  who  are 
pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  or  post- 
secondary  vocational  education  (as  defined 
In  section  521). 

"(b)  Projects  for  developing  or  strength- 
ening graduate  programs  may  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  section, 
either  Individually  or  in  conjunction  with 
graduate  programs  approved  for  purposes  of 
awarding  fellowships  under  part  C  of  this 
title,  for  such  purposes  as — 

"(1)  encouraging  Imaginative  and  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  teacher  education,  in- 
cluding new  patterns  of  education  and  new 
curricula; 

"(2)  obtaining  an  appropriate  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  high  quality  graduate  pro- 
grams which  meet  or,  as  a  result  of  assist- 
ance received  under  this  section,  will  be  en- 
abled to  meet  the  requirements  for  approved 
fellowship  programs  under  part  C  of  this 
title; 

"(3)  establishing  and  supporting  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  expanded  graduate  pro- 
grams which  provide  opportunities  to  pre- 
pare persons  to  serve  in  school  systems  in 
nonteachlng  professional  fields:  or 

"(4)  meeting  other  critical  needs  for  ad- 


vanced study  in  the  area  of  educational  per- 
sonnel training. 

"(c)  Projects  for  developing  or  strength- 
enlng  undergraduate  programs  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  purposes  as  Improving  the  cur- 
ricula designed  to  prepare  persons  for  teach- 
ing and  related  fields,  and  establishing  or 
expanding  programs  for  the  training  of 
teacher  aides  and  other  nonprofessional  edu- 
catlonal  personnel. 

"PRESERVICE     AND     INSERVICE     TRAINING 

"Sec.  532.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with, 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  orga- 
nizations, and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations,  (including  in  either  case  pro- 
fessional or  scholarly  associations),  for  car- 
rying out  programs  or  projects  to  Improve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  who  are  serv- 
ing or  preparing  to  serve  in  education  pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
(including  preschool  and  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  programs)  or  postsecondary 
vocational  schools  or  In  educational  or  other 
related  agencies,  or  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tional or  instructional  television  or  radio,  or 
to  supervise  or  train  persons  so  serving. 

"(b)  Programs  or  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion may  Include,  among  others — 

"(1)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train teachers,  or  supervisors  or  trainers  of 
teachers.  In  any  subject  generally  taught  in 
the  schools.  Including  such  subjects  as  his- 
tory, geography,  economics,  civics,  indus- 
trial schools,  including  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish, reading,  history,  geography,  economics, 
civics,  science,  mathematics.  Industrial  arts, 
modern  foreign  languages,  health,  physical 
education.  International  affairs,  and  the  arts 
and  the  humanities; 

"(2)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train other  educational  personnel  In  such 
fields  as  guidance  and  counseling  (Including 
occupational  counseling) ,  school  social  work, 
child  psychology,  remedial  speech  and  read- 
ing, child  development,  and  educational 
media  (Including  educational  or  Instruc- 
tional television  or  radio) ; 

"(3)  programs  or  projects  to  train  teacher 
aides  and  other  nonprofessional  educational 
personnel; 

"  (4)  programs  or  projects  to  provide  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  persons  participat- 
ing In  educational  programs  for  children  of 
preschool  age; 

"(5)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  socially,  culturally, 
and  economically  disadvantaged; 

"(6)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train persons  engaging  In  programs  of  special 
education  for  the  handicapped; 

"(7)  programs  or  projects  to  provide  In- 
service  and  other  training  and  preparation 
for  school  administrators,  school  board  mem- 
bers. State  educational  agency  personnel,  and 
persons  responsible  for  or  Involved  In  plan- 
ning or  administering  educational  programs; 
and 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare  art- 
ists, craftsmen,  scientists,  or  persons  from 
other  professions  or  vocations  to  teach  or 
othervrtse  assist  in  programs  or  projects  of 
education  on  a  long-term,  short-term,  or 
part-time  basis. 

"(c)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  for  use  of  funds  received 
thereunder  to  pay  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  short-term  or  regular-session  insti- 
tutes or  refresher  courses; 

"(2)  seminars,  symposia,  workshops,  or 
conferences;  or 

"(3)  other  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs  or  projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  entering  or  re- 
entering the  field  of  elementary  and  second- 
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ary   education   or   postsecondary   vocational 
education. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  Include  In  the 
terms  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  provisions  authorizing  the  payment, 
to  persons  participating  In  training  programs 
supported  under  this  section,  of  such  sti- 
pends (Including  allowances  for  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  for  such  persons  and 
their  dependents)  as  he  may  determine, 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec  533.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973. 
"Part  E — Training   and  Development   Pro- 

CBAMS  for  Higher  Education  Personnel 
"programs  and  projects 

"Sec.  541.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with,  institutions  of  higher  education  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  devel- 
oping or  Improving  programs  which  the  Com- 
missioner finds  will  substantially  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  who 
have,  or  are  preparing  to  undertake,  teach- 
ing, administrative,  or  other  educational 
specialist  responsibilities  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  In  educational  or  other 
related  agences.  Including — 

"(1)  projects  to  establish  new,  or  improve 
existing,  programs  of  advanced  education  for 
prospective  college  teachers,  with  emphasis 
upon  developing  the  capabilities  of  such  per- 
sons for  teaching; 

"(2)  projects  for  planning  changes  In  the 
currlculums  of  advanced-degree  programs  In 
order  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  particular 
subject-matter  areas  for  Increased  numbers 
of  qualified  teachers; 

"(3)  projects  to  develop  or  establish  pro- 
grams or  courses  designed  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; or 

"(4)  preservlce  or  inservlce  programs.  In- 
cluding arrangements  for  short-term  or  regu- 
lar session  Institutes,  refresher  courses,  semi- 
nars,  symposia,   workshops,   or   conferences. 

"'(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  providing  fellowships, 
traineeships,  or  Internships  to  persons  un- 
dergoing advanced  education  In  a  program 
assisted  under  this  section. 
"stipends 

"Sec.  542.  The  Commissioner  may  Include 
In  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  with  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  under  this  part 
provisions  authorizing  the  payment,  to  per- 
sons participating  in  training  programs  sup- 
ported under  this  part,  of  such  stipends  (In- 
cluding allowances  for  subsistence  and  other 
expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs. 
"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  543.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973." 
limitation 

Sec.  505.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  section  508  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  502(b)  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "or  training  for  a  religious  vo- 
cation or  to  teach  theological  subjects". 
short  title  of  title  V  OF  higher  education 

act    of    1965 

Sec.  506.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  fur- 


ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  part 
A  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"short  title 
"Sec.  509.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Education  Professions  Development  Act." " 

effective  dates 
Sec.  507.  (a)  The  amendments  to  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  made 
by  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1968,  except  that  the 
following  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  redeslgnatlon  of  section  numbers 
made  by  section  502  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  repeal  (by  section  502(c)  of  this 
Act)  of  section  501  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (which  provides  for 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher 
Preparation)  and  the  enactment.  In  lieu 
thereof,  of  section  501  (Statement  of  Pur- 
pose) and  section  502  (National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment) of  such  title;  and  the  conforming 
amendment  to  section  523(1)  of  such  title 
V  made  by  section  503(d)(1)    of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  enactment  (by  section  502(c)  of 
this  Act)  of  section  507  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (relating  to 
experts  and  consultants) ,  and  the  concomit- 
ant repeal  (by  section  503(e)  of  this  Act)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  524  of  such  title  V. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  505 
and  506  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  advance  planning  and 
dissemination  of  Information  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  with  respect  to 
amendments  the  effective  date  of  which  Is 
deferred  by  this  section. 
TITLE    VI — INSTRUCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

AND   MATERIALS 
Part  A — Equipment  and  Materials  fob  High- 
er   Education    (Amendments    to    Higher 
Education  Act  op  1965) 

extension  of  program 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  601 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"$60,000,000",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
'"June  30,  1968,"  the  following:  '"and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  601  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '"the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,"  the  following:  "'and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  five 
fiscal  years,". 

(c)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

elimination  op  subject  limitations;  ex- 
tension OF  assistance  to  graduate  in- 
struction 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  selected  sub- 
ject areas". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  603  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "other  than"  be- 
fore "supplies  consumed  In  use"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "except  (I)  laboratory 
or  other  special  equipment  for  education  in 
the  natural  or  physical  sciences  at  the  grad- 
uate level;  (11)  athletic  or  recreational 
equipment;  and  (Ul)";  and  such  clause  la 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "In  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  history, 
geography,  government,  English,  other  hu- 
manities, the  arts,  or  education  at  the  under- 
graduate level". 

(2)  Subclause  (1)  of  clause  (B)  of  such 
paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  such  fields". 

(c)  The  caption  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "UNDERORAD- 
UATE". 


Part  B — Equipment  and  Material  for  Ele- 
mentart  and  Secondary  Education 
(Amendments  to  Title  III  or  National 
Defense  Education  Act) 

extension  op  program 
Sec  621.  Section  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "$110,000,000" 
and  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1968,"  the 
following:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,". 

elimination  of  subject  limitations;  and 
merger  with  section  12  OF  national 
foundation  on  arts  and  humanities  act 
Sec.  622.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  303  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "in  science,  mathe- 
matics, history,  civics,  geography,  economics. 
Industrial  arts,  modem  foreign  languages, 
English,  or  reading";  (B)  by  Inserting  be- 
fore "supplies  consumed  In  use"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(I)  athletic  or  recreational  equip- 
ment, and  (11)",  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
"and  such  equipment  may.  If  there  exists  a 
critical  need  therefor  in  the  Judgment  of 
local  school  authorities,  be  used  when  avail- 
able and  suitable  In  providing  education  in 
other  subject  matter,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, economics.  Industrial  arts,  modern 
foreign  langxiages,  English,  and  reading" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  subject- 
matter  areas  for  which  equipment  and  ma- 
terials acquired  under  the  State  plan  are 
used"; 

(3)  The  heading  of  title  IH  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  real:  "financial  assistance  fob 
strengthentno  instruction  in  academic 
subjects". 

(4)  There  Is  added  at  the  end  of  title  m 
of  such  Act  the  following  new  section : 
"limitation  on  payments  under  this  title 

"Sec.  306.  No  grant  or  loan  may  be  made 
under  this  title  for  equipment  or  materials 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  reli- 
gious worship." 

(b)  Section  12  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Htimanlties  Act  of  1965 
Is  repealed,  and  sections  13  and  14  of  such 
Act  are  redesignated  as  sections  12  and  13, 
respectively. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1967. 

PROVISION  FOR  WTTHIN-SENATE  EQUALIZATION 
IN  STATE-IMPOSED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FINAN- 
CIAL   PARTICIPATION    OF    PROJECT    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  623.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and  ";  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  sets  forth  any  requirements  Imposed 
upon  applicants  for  financial  participation  In 
projects  assisted  under  this  title,  Including 
any  provision  for  taking  Into  account.  In 
such  requirements,  the  resources  available 
to  any  applicant  f6r  such  participation  rela- 
tive to  the  resources  for  participation  avail- 
able to  all  other  applicants;" 

PAYMENT  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
OUT  OF  PROJECT  FUNDS  IN  LIEU  OF  SEPARATE 
FUNDING 

Sec.  624.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1968.  title  m 
of  such  Act  Is  fiirther  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  303  (as  amended  by  section  622  of 
this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "(B)"  and  by  Inserttng  the 
following  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
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section 
!tton  301. 
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thereof:",  and  (C)  admlnlstratlou 
State  plan,  except  that  the  amount^ 
administration  of  the  State  plan  fon  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  |to  3  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  to  the  St^te  under 
this  title  for  that  year,  or  $50,000 
Is  greater". 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  sue 
303(a).  the  second  sentence  of  sei 
subsection  (b)  of  section  302.  and  s 
(b)  of  section  304  are  repealed.  ; 

(2)  Section  302  Is  amended  byj  striking 
out  "the  first  sentence  of"  In  subsettlon  (a) 
(1):  striking  out  "or  (b)"  In  the  Orst  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c);  striking  <jut  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)"  In  the  same] sentence 
of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)";  strlklnri^  out  "or 
(b) "  In  the  second  sentence  of  sucp  subsec- 
tion; and  redesignating  such  subselctlon  (c) 
&a  subsection  (b),  and  references  elsewhere 
to  such  subsection  (c)  are  redesignated  ac- 
cordingly. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  and  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  section 
304;  and  there  Is  deleted  from  section  304 
the  obsolete  phrase  "as  provided  In  para- 
graph (4)   of  section  302(a)  of  thl*  title". 

(4)  Section  304  la  further  amend^  (A)  by 
striking  out  "for  projects  for  acqiUsltlon  of 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(fc)  which 
are  carried  out",  and  (B)  by  lns«tlng  the 
foUowlng  after  "except  that" :  "  ( 1 )  ^uch  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  expendltur*  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  established  by  Paragraph 
(1)  (C)  of  section  303.  and  (2)".        | 

(5)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secUon  303(a),  as 
added  by  section  623  of  this  Act,  1$  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (5) .  I 

PRIVATK  schools:  AtJTHORIZING  LtSS  THAN 
MAXIMT7M  SET-ASIDE  FOR  LOANS;  ^EPEALING 
LOAN  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA;  ANd  AtTTHOE- 
IZINO  LOANS  TO  AMERICAN-SPONSORED 

SCHOOLS  SERVING  AMERICAN  CHILDI#:N  ABROAD 

Sec.  625.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  Of  section 
302(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "not  in 
excess  of"  before  "12  per  centum".   I 

(b)  (1)  Section  305  of  such  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
(Including  the  section  designation  {preceding 
It),  (2)  by  striking  out  so  much  <>f  subsec- 
tion (b)  (Including  the  subsectloii  designa- 
tion) as  precedes  clause  (1)  of  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  tl^ereof  the 
following:  I 

"Sec.  305.  From  the  sums  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  section 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3<»2(a).  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  mjake  loans 
to  private  nonprofit  elementary  ^and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  any  State,  and  fto  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  seconda^  schools 
outside  of  the  United  States  that  [the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  foundea  or  spon- 
sored by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
serving  primarily  children  of  American  citi- 
zens. Any  such  loan  shall  be  made  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  payment*  to  State 
educational  agencies  are  authorised  under 
the  first  sentence  of  section  301,  |  and — ". 

(2)  Clause  (3)  of  such  second  Sentence  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  cuii'ent  aver- 
age yield  on  all  outstanding  markjetable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  current  avirage  mar- 
ket yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  rtdemptlon 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  tq  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  byj  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respeirt  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30.  1967. 
TITLE  VTI— GUIDANCE,  COUNSElllNG,  AND 

TESTING  ( AMENDMENTS  TO  PJART  A  OP 
TITLE  V  OP  NATIONAL  DEFEKSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1958) 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM    [ 

Skc.  701.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  U  amended 


by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$30,000,000" 
and  by  inserting  after  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,"  the  following:  "and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years,". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  504  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(2)   Subsection    (b)     of    such    section    Is 
amended   by  striking  out   "nine   succeeding 
fiscal   years '   and   inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"fourteen  succeeding  fiscal  years". 
TITLE     Vin— LANGUAGE     DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    VI    OP    NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION   ACT  OP 
1958) 

EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1969". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,000"  and 
by  Inserting  after  "1968."  the  following:  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year". 

TITLE  IX— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VHI 
(GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965  AND  TO  TITLE 
X  (MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS)  OP 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY  COTTNCIL  ON 
GRADtTATE  EDUCATION;  ABOLITION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACIUTIES  ACT  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  804 
the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"ADVISORY     COUNCIL    ON     GRADUATE    EDUCATION 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Council) .  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  of  one  representative  each  from 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
and  of  members  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or 
classification  laws.  Such  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  among  leading 
authorities  In  the  field  of  education. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  policy  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  programs  relating  to  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Council  or  other- 
wise engaged  In  the  bxislness  of  the  Council, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  diem  (or,  If  higher,  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  In  5  VS.C.  §5332),  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Council  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C,  I  5703,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions." 

(b)(1)  Section  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recom- 


mendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  such 
applications." 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1968. 

CONFORMING  DEFINITION  OF  INSTITUTION  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT  TO  OTHER  DEFINITIONS  USED  IN  THE  ACT 
AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  801 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "If  not  so  ac- 
credited," the  following:  (A)  Is  an  Institu- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner 
has  determined  that  there  Is  satisfactory  as- 
surance, considering  the  resources  available 
to  the  institution,  the  period  of  time.  If  any, 
during  which  It  has  operated,  the  effort  It  Is 
making  to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  Is 
being  made,  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency 
or  association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
(B)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph (a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
term  also  Includes  any  business  school  or 
technical  Institution"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  term  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  1-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  In  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion and". 

PROVISION  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  FOB  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLAND,  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  IN- 
TERIOR FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN,  AND  FOR  OVER- 
SEAS DEPENDENTS  SCHOOLS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  1008.  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302  and  502 
shall  be  allotted  among — 

"(A)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or 
title  In  which  the  section  appears,  and 

"(B)  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
cording to  the  need  for  such  assistance  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  such  part 
or  title  in  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
(11)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  according  to 
the  need  for  such  assistance  In  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  such  part  or  title 
In  the  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  terms  upon 
which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 

(b)  Sections  302(a)  (1) ,  302(b) .  and  502(a) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  centvim" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30.  1967. 

TITLE      X— AMENDMENTS      TO      HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  INTEREST  RATE  ON  LOANS 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  A  loan  pxirsuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  50  years,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner; 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  per  annum  rate 
that  is  not  less  than  ( 1 )  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
cf  the  United  States  with  redemption  periods 
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to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
14  of  1  percent,  less  (2)  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
of  1  percent  per  annum  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  all  loans 
^proved,  or  for  which  a  commitment  Is 
made,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACILrriES  CX)NSTEUCnON  ASSISTANCE 
IN   MAJOR   DISASTER   AREAS 

SEC  1002.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
as  added  by  section  7  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1966,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1967,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July 
l!  1972,". 

The  fact  sheets  presented  by  Mr.  Morse 
are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 

and  Welfare) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Amendments  of  1967 

I.  fact  sheet:  national  teacher  corps 

Background  arid  need 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  offers  new 
hope  for  blighted  schools,  both  In  urban 
slums  and  In  remote  rural  areas.  It  offers 
hope  of  Increased  educational  opportunities 
for  America's  8  million  impoverished  chil- 
dren, by  training  new  manpower  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged.  It  offers  new 
ways  to  tap  Idealism  and  motivation  for  pub- 
lic service,  as  a  major  factor  In  the  national 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  educa- 
tional deprivation  through  the  partnership 
of  governmental  and  voluntary  action. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  of  the  eco- 
nomically deprived  are  also  educationally  de- 
prived. Their  schools  are  more  likely  to  be 
understaffed  and  overcrowded.  Their  teach- 
ers are  more  apt  to  be  poorly  qualified  for  the 
difficult  tasks  they  face.  Currlcular  ma- 
terials are  less  likely  to  be  available  and  up 
to  date.  The  children  themselves  face  other 
Umltetlons :  Impoverished  family  background 
and  environment,  lack  of  books  and  reading 
materials  at  home,  absence  of  cultural  ex- 
periences common  to  middle-class  homes, 
low  self-esteem. 

The  problem  must  not  be  underestimated. 

Only  one  In  four  nonwhite  children  out- 
side metropolitan  areas  Is  enrolled  In  school 
at  age  5,  compared  with  half  the  white  chil- 
dren In  the  same  parta  of  the  country.  In 
metropolitan  areas,  about  three-fourths  of  all 
children,  both  white  and  nonwhite,  are  In 
school  at  age  5. 

Nearly  a  million  Spanish-speaking  children 
In  Southwestern  States  are  unlikely  ever  to 
get  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Many  are  only 
vaguely  familiar  with  English  and,  since  they 
attend  schools  where  classes  are  taught  in 
English  and  speaking  Spanish  frequently  for- 
bidden, they  fall  behind  In  the  first  grade 
and  progressively  further  behind  thereafter. 

In  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  the  average 
Negro  student  Is  about  1.6  years  behind  the 
average  white  student  in  scholastic  achieve- 
ment in  the  sixth  grade,  2.4  years  behind  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  3.3  years  behind  In  the 
twelfth  grade.  In  the  South,  both  white  and 
Negro  studenta  score  below  their  northern 
counterparts. 

Severe  teacher  shortages  have  plagued 
school  districts  across  the  Nation.  A  recent 
survey  of  39  States  showed  that  last  Septem- 
ber, 20  had  substantial  shortages  of  appli- 
cants for  teaching  positions;  elementary 
school  teachers  were  most  In  demand. 
Shortages  affected  communities  of  every 
size:  37  States  lacked  teachers  for  rural 
areas;  33  lacked  teachers  for  small  cities,  22 
for  large  central  cities,  and  19  for  suburbs. 

Within  a  single  system,  however,  the  great- 
est demand  for  teachers  occurs  in  Im- 
poverished schools;  In  these  areas,  school  of- 
ficials experienced  great  difficulty  in  recruit- 


ing l>oth  beginning  and  experienced  teachers. 
In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  overall 
teaching  staff  vacancy  rate  was  nearly  11 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year; 
m  elementary  schools  In  poverty  areas  of  the 
city,  the  vacancy  rate  was  almost  20  percent. 
On  opening  day.  New  Tork  City  had  to 
mobilize  a  500-man  substitute  teacher  force 
for  full-time  duty. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  will  help  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  has,  at  present,  262 
veteran  teachers  and  965  college  graduate 
Interns  who  are  working  to  build  profes- 
sional careers  In  teaching  disadvantaged 
children.  They  serve  in  275  schools  in  111 
school  systems,  with  the  cooperation  of  50 
university  training  centers  in  29  States,  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  Teacher  Corps  teams  In  20  of  the 
Nation's  25  largest  cities,  among  them:  New 
York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Cleveland, 
San  Diego,  Buffalo,  and  Memphis.  There  are 
Teacher  Corps  teams  in  Appalachian  towns 
and  in  the  Ozarks,  In  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities In  New  York,  Florida,  California, 
and  the  Southwest. 

Teacher  Corps  members  serve  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  schools  in  a  program 
worked  out  by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  school  system,  and  a  local  univer- 
sity. They  work  in  teams,  with  a  veteran 
teacher  serving  as  team  leader  for  3-10 
Interns. 

Part  of  a  Corps  member's  time  is  spent  In 
and  about  the  schools  in  which  he  teaches, 
and  part  in  study  at  a  nearby  university. 
At  the  end  of  2  years,  the  Interns  will  have 
earned  a  master's  degree  and  will  be  qualified 
as  specialists  in  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  Corps  has  had  no  problem  with  re- 
cruitment of  persons  to  teach  In  slum 
schools  and  rural  areas.  On  the  contrary, 
13,000  persons  applied  for  membership  in 
1965.  Those  selected  were  all  college  grad- 
uates; they  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
teaching  experience  (in  the  case  of  team 
leaders)  and  of  academic  achievement  (in 
the  case  of  Interns).  They  are  paid  at  the 
salary  rates  In  effect  in  the  school  district 
In  which  they  teach.  Since  70  percent  of 
the  projects  deal  with  elementary  school 
children,  the  National  Teacher  Corps  should 
have  substantial  Impact  on  a  critical  areas 
of  need — education  of  children  of  poverty  In 
the  early  grades. 

Proposal 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  program  would 
become  a  special  part  of  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  would  be  extended  for  three  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1970,  plus  authority  to 
enable  a  teacher-Intern  to  continue  his  pro- 
gram of  practical  and  academic  training  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  for  those 
who  begin  such  training  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Teacher-interns  would  be  compensated  at 
the  lowest  rate  for  teaching  full-time  In  the 
school  system  in  which  they  teach,  as  they 
are  under  existing  law,  or  at  the  rate  of  $75 
p>er  week  plus  $16  per  dependent,  whichever 
Is  less. 

State  educational  agency  approval  of  the 
local  educational  agency's  request  for  Corps 
members  and  of  the  training  program  offered 
by  an  Institution  or  university  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  assigned  to  a  migrant  group  not 
In  a  regular  school,  who  are  taught  by  a  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  agency,  if  the  number 
of  migrant  children  makes  such  an  assign- 
ment feasible. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  authorized  to  accept  ^ts. 

Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  permitted 
to  be  assigned  to  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  "Ijocal  Control"  section  would  be 
amended  to  make  It  clear  that  no  Teacher 
Corps  member  may  be  assigned  to  a  local 
educational  agency  unless  the  agency  finds 
the  member  acceptable, 
u.  FACT  sheet:   comprehensive  educational 

PLANNING 

Background  and  Need 
Rational  planning  at  all  levels  Is  essential 
If  the  Nation's  educational  needs  are  to  be 
met.  Reliable  Information  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  education  programs 
must  be  obtained  and  objectively  evaluated 
in  order  to  better  coordinate  and  Improve 
present  programs  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  fill  unmet  needs. 

Local  educational  agencies  receive  funds 
from  three  primary  sources — the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governmenta.  Each  school  dis- 
trict must  plan  the  use  of  those  funds  to  meet 
local  needs.  However,  almost  all  Federal 
funds  and  some  State  fiinds  are  earmarked 
for  special  purposes.  The  number  of  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  meet  special 
needs  has  Increased  to  the  point  that  some 
districts  have  hired  sjieclal  coordinators  to 
work  the  various  programs  together  Into  a 
comprehensive  plan  adapted  to  local  needs. 
However,  neither  the  local  schools  nor  the 
States  have  the  resotu-ces  to  extend  this  local 
coordination  and  short-range  planning  to  a 
long-range  project  of  regional  or  Statewide 
planning  and  coordination. 

During  the  1965-66  school  year.  $27  billion 
was  spent  on  education  by  local  education 
agencies.  With  expenditures  of  that  magni- 
tude, a  program  of  systematic  Statewide  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  must  be  established  If 
duplication  Is  to  be  avoided  and  maximum 
efficiency  is  to  be  attained. 

If  the  evaluation  and  planning  of  educa- 
tion programs  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be 
carried  out  close  to  the  people  to  be  served 
by  those  programs.  The  American  system  of 
education  Is  founded  on  the  principle  of  State 
and  local  control.  The  responsibility  for  edu- 
cational planning,  therefore,  rests  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  State  educational 
agencies  now  set  standards  for  our  schools 
and  qualifications  for  our  teachers.  Local 
schools  are  directly  responsible  to  local  school 
boards.  The  best  planning — that  which  will 
be  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  served — must  be  carried  out  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

If  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are 
to  continue  to  carry  out  their  present  role 
In  educational  planning  and  If  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  educational  programs  is  to 
reflect  the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government  must  share  some  of  the  burden 
placed  on  those  agencies.  This  can  be  done 
by  assisting  them  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive systems  of  planning  and  evaluation 
which  will  aid  them  In  meeting  educational 
goals  at  all  levels  of  education,  from  preschool 
programs  through  postgraduate  education. 
Proposal 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  would  be  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  States  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  programs 
of  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  contin- 
uous planning,  and  for  evaluation  of  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  except  that  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  field  of  higher  education  would 
be  optional  with  the  State.  Any  State  de- 
siring to  receive  a  grant  would  designate  or 
estebUsh  a  State  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out,  or  supervising  the  carrying  out, 
of  the  comprehensive  planning,  except  that, 
if  the  State  so  decided,  the  planning  for  high- 
er education  could  be  carried  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate agency,  provided  that  there  was  as- 
surance of  effective  coordination  between  the 
two.  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  in  the  State's  application 
would  Include:  setting  educational  goals; 
developing  through  analysis  alternate  means 
of  achieving  these  goals;  planning  new  and 
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Impwoved  programs  on  the  basis!  of  these 
analyses;  developing  and  strengthienlng  the 
competencies  of  the  States  for  conducting 
objective  evaluations  of  educational  pro- 
grams; and  collecting,  compiling,  and  ana- 
lyzing significant  data  concerning  education 
In  the  State.  State  applications  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  for  thplr  review 
and  recommendations 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  funbs  appro- 
priated would  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  anfl  the  out- 
lying areas  for  grants  according  to  State 
plans.  The  remainder  of  the  appjoprlatlon 
would  be  reserved  for  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  for  special  projects  Related  to 
educational  planning  and  evaluattan  on  an 
Interstate,  regional,  or  metropolitan  area 
basis. 

$15  million  would  be  authorized  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  fiscal   ye4r   1968. 

m.  FACT  sheet:    innovation   in   voca- 

TIONAl^     EDUCATION 

Background  and  Need 
The  changing  character  of  the  tVmerican 
economy  and  the  resulting  change!  in  man- 
power needs  require  that  our  schools  antic- 
ipate the  demands  which  will  be ;  made  of 
their  students  In  the  future.  In  the  next 
few  years,  employment  opportunitlfes  in  the 
professional,  semi-professional,  ani  techni- 
cal fields  will  increase  more  than  40  per- 
cent, while  Job  opportunities  for  iunsltllled 
workers  and  agricultural  workers  wi)l  actual- 
ly decline.  Opportunities  In  publlfc  service. 
In  business,  and  in  the  professional  i  and  per- 
sonal service  fields  are  expected  toj  increase 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  In  otUer  areas. 
These  shifts  in  the  structiire  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  market  Impose  ever-lncreising  de- 
mands upon  high  school  students.  They 
must  make  decisions  about  schools  which 
affect  their  entire  lives,  when  they  k  now  very 
little  about  opportunities  which  will  be 
available  to  them. 

The  Job  of  our  Nation's  schools  is  particu- 
larly critical  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
workers  under  25  years  of  age  whd  will  be 
continuing  to  enter  the  labor  fores.  From 
1965  to  1970,  the  number  of  person^  20  to  24 
years  old  In  the  Job  market  wUl  be]  Increas- 
ing by  close  to  500,000  or  4.8  perpent  per 
year — 2'/2  times  the  rate  for  the  lafcor  force 
as  a  whole.  By  1970  there  may  be!  close  to 
12  million  of  these  young  adult  workers,  rep- 
resenting about  14  percent  of  the  toital  labor 
force,  compared  with  10  percent  In  1960. 
Overall,  the  total  number  of  teenage  and 
young  adult  workers  (aged  14  to  24)  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  almost  700.00*  a  year, 
constituting  about  45  percent  of  thejlncrease 
In  the  labor  force  between  now  and  1970. 

More  than  one  million  students  orop  out 
of  school  each  year.  Of  the  student^  now  in 
the  fifth  grade,  approximately  80 [percent 
will  not  complete  college.  A  large  number  of 
these  students  will  not  receive  the  education 
or  training  which  will  prepare  them  to  adapt 
to  the  Jobs  available  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now.  If  they  are  to  develop  jto  their 
greatest  potential  as  wage  earners  ana  as  cit- 
izens, school  programs  must  be  tesig^ed 
to  keep  them  In  school,  and  these  pk-ograms 
must  prepare  them  to  function  in  an  In- 
creasingly complex  society. 

Failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  In 
high  schools  results  in  lessened  emp  oyment 
opportunities.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
high  school  age  youth  is  more  thajn  three 
times  that  of  the  public  at  large.  Thfc  unem- 
ployment rate  among  those  who  fail  1  o  finish 
high  school  is  50  percent  greater  thaii  among 
those  who  complete  high  school — in  Isplte  of 
an  expanding  economy. 

The  secondary  school  system  of  tte  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  strengthened  to  enable 
It  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needii,  inter- 
ests, abilities,  and  problems  of  all  students 
and  to  the  current  and  long-term  demands 
of   the   world   of   work.    This   is   especially 


true  In  the  case  of  disadvantaged  students. 
High  school  may  be  their  last  opportunity  for 
formal  education  unless  they  are  stimulated 
to  continue  on  to  college,  and  unless  they 
receive  training  for  employment  they  may  be 
doomed  to  a  life  of  unemployment.  For  stu- 
dents who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college,  high 
school  may  be  the  last  opportunity  to  prepare 
for,  or  receive  training  for,  a  Job. 

Proposal 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
would  be  amended  to  establish  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  State  vocational  boards, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions to  support  the  planning,  development, 
and  operation  of  innovative  occupational  ed- 
ucation programs  which  may  serve  as  models 
for  vocational  education  programs.  Exam- 
ples of  the  types  of  projects  which  might  be 
supported  are: 

Exploratory  occupational  education  pro- 
grams to  provide  practical  and  educational 
experiences  essential  to  understanding  the 
demands  and  complexities  of  our  modern 
society  and  opportunities  in  the  constantly- 
changing  world  of  work.  These  programs 
would  be  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  avail- 
able to  them  and  requisites  for  careers  In 
the  various  occupations. 

Programs  or  projects  to  provide  to  stu- 
dents educational  experience  through  part- 
time  work  to  assist  In  their  maximum  devel- 
opment and  to  help  In  Unking  school  and 
employment.  Such  programs  would  assist 
needy  students  to  continue  their  education; 
promote  a  sense  of  achievement  in  school- 
related  work  experiences;  enlarge  education- 
al opportunities;  develop  recognition  of  the 
value  of  work;  and  establish  communication 
channels  between  education  and  the  world 
of  work  which  are  not  now  in  existence. 

Guidance  and  counseling  to  assure  that 
all  students'  interests  and  capabilities  are 
developed  In  relation  to  their  career  objec- 
tives and  to  ease  In  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  by  assisting  them  In  initial 
Job  placement. 

Improvement  of  curricula  to  stimulate 
broad-scale  Innovative  changes  to  provide 
more  realistic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  youth  and  adults  at  all  skill  levels. 
The  curriculum  changes  would  Involve  new 
Instructional  media;  improved  curriculum 
guides;  and  innovative  techniques  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults  for  entry  Into  the  world  of  work  or  for 
continuing  education  at  the  post-secondary 
level. 

The  funds  appropriated  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  and  outlying  areas 
as  follows:  $150,000  would  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  and  outlying  area,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  apportioned  according  to 
population   aged   14   through   19. 

$30  million  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

rv.  Pact  Sheet:  Expanded  Edtjcational  Op- 
portunities FOR  Handicapped  Children 

Background  and  Need 
During  the  past  decade,  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
support  for  educational  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  menuily  retarded,  hearing  and 
speech  impaired,  deaf,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  and 
other  health  impaired  children.  Beginning 
with  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  In  1954, 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  provide 
assistance  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  and  for  personnel  training  programs 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Over  32.000  fellowships  and  training  grants 
have  been  awarded  In  all  areas  of  education 
for  the  handicapped.  Last  year  8,300  grants 
were  awarded  in  the  area  of  teaching  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children.  The  Cap- 
tioned Films  for  the  Deaf  program,  twice 
amended  since  1958,  now  Includes  research, 
training,  production  and  dissemination  ac- 


tivities which  are  reaching  an  annual  audi- 
ence of  1.5  million. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  offers  direct  educational  benefits 
to  handicapped  children.  In  addition,  it  was 
amended  to  Include  State-operated  or  -sup- 
ported schools  which  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation to  handicapped  children.  Also  en- 
acted  In  1965  was  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act.  This  Institute 
win  supplement  the  poet-secondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  deaf  prortded 
only  by  Gallaudet  College.  In  the  summer 
of  1966,  an  HEW  Task  Force  on  Handicapped 
Children  and  Child  Development  reviewed 
the  Department's  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  suggested  priorities  of  effort  and 
means  for  Improved  coordination  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  89th  Congress,  two 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  for  handi- 
capped children  were  enacted.  One  author- 
ized the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Gallaudet  College.  The  other  added  Title 
VI — Education  of  Handicapped  Children— to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  title  authorized  earmarked  funds 
for  projects  to  develop  education  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  and  directed  the  Office 
of  Education  to  establish  a  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Bureau  was  announced 
by  the  Office  of  Education  on  January  12, 
1967. 

Although  these  enactments  provide  an 
impressive  foundation  for  research,  profes- 
sional training,  and  development  of  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, we  must  continue  to  expand  their  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Of  the  estimated  5  million  children,  or  10 
percent  of  the  school-age  population,  appre- 
ciably limited  by  one  or  more  handicapping 
conditions,  only  about  40  ijercent  are  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  special  education  pro- 
grams. Half  of  the  public  school  systems  in 
the  United  States  report  that  they  do  not 
provide  educational  services  for  even  one  type 
of  handicapping  condition. 

Little  beyond  verbal  acknowledgment  has 
been  provided  for  the  education  of  hundreds 
of  multiple  handicapped  children.  Some 
handicapped  children  must  remain  on  resi- 
dential school  waiting  lists  5  or  6  years  before 
being  accepted  into  an  education  program; 
this  almost  destroys  a  child's  chance  to  pre- 
pare for  his  future  and  to  prepare  to  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  future. 

Early  diagnosis  and  identification  of  a 
handicapping  condition  is  essential  and  basic 
to  formulating  an  education  program  for  a 
handicapped  child.  There  should  be  a  focal 
point  at  which  such  diagnosis  can  be  pro- 
vided to  help  decide  how  best  to  allocate 
available  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
handicapped  children. 

The  great  obstacle  to  developing  and  pro- 
viding educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  Is  the  critical  shortage  of  trained 
personnel — teachers,  teachers  of  teajhers, 
supportive  personnel.  Of  the  estimated  300,- 
000  teachers  and  other  personnel  necessary 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  to  all 
handicapped  children  within  this  decade, 
there  are  now  only  about  70,000.  And  at  this 
time,  there  are  only  about  300  Institutions 
of  higher  education  capable  of  offering  train- 
ing for  the  preparation  of  professional  per- 
sonnel, often  only  In  one  area.  If  the  300,000 
goal  Is  to  be  attained,  a  nationwide  personnel 
recruitment  program,  utilizing  comprehen- 
sive and  Innovative  information-dissemina- 
tion methods,  must  be  immediately  Initiated. 

Proposal 
The  proposed  amendments  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  hadicapped 
would  provide  a  variety  of  expanded  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  proposed  Regional  Resource  Cen- 
ters, which  would  be  authorized  by  a  separate 
part  of  title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
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ondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1965,  would  provide 
testing  and  evaluation  services  to  determine 
the  special  educational  needs  of  a  handi- 
capped child,  would  develop  education  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  special  needs,  and  would 
assist  schools  and  other  agencies  In  their 
respective  regions  In  providing  these  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  handicapped  child. 
|7.5  million  would  be  authorized  for  the 
Centers  for  fiscal  year  1968 

The  proposal  for  Recruitment  of  Personnel 
and  Dissemination  of  Information  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  would  provide  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  to  expand  and  encourage 
Intensive  nationwide  recruitment  programs 
and  Information  dissemination  programs 
aimed  at  encouraging  students,  professional 
and  supportive  personnel  to  work  In  the  field 
of  education  of  handicapped  children.  $1 
million  would  be  authorized  to  Implement 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  overseas 
dependents  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  made  eligible  for 
assistance  under  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  proposal  for  Expansion  of  Instruc- 
tional Media  Programs  to  Include  AH  Handi- 
capped Children  would  Insure  that  all  handi- 
capped children  would  receive  the  demon- 
strated benefits  of  the  Instructional  media 
materials  program  established  and  success- 
fully carried  out  under  the  Captioned  Films 
for  the  Deaf  program  and  would  greatly  help 
In  shortening  the  time  lag  between  new  edu- 
cational media  discoveries  and  their  actual 
applications.  $1  million  would  be  authorized 
In  fiscal  year  1968  for  this  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

Existing  authority  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search In  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
would  be  made  more  flexible  by  authorizing 
the  Government  to  obtain  such  research 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private 
educational  research  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

V.  pact  sheet:  miscellaneous  amendments 
to   the  elementary   and  secondart  edu- 
cation act  and  the  federally   impacted 
areas  program 
Indian  children  in  BIA  schools  an^  children 
in  DOD  overseas  dependents  schools 
Background  and  Need 
Last  year,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  to  In- 
clude two  groups  of  children — Indian  chil- 
dren In  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— who  had  not  been  afforded  the  edu- 
cational benefits  offered  other  children  un- 
der the  Act.    Indian  children  In  BIA  schools 
were  made  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
conducted  under  Titles  I,  n,  and  III  of  the 
Act;  Department  of  Defense  schools  were  In- 
cluded In  the  provisions  of  Titles  n  and  ni. 
The  benefits  to  the  two  groups  of  children 
have  been  substantial.    It  is  estimated  that 
37,000   Indian   children  will  be  reached  by 
special  programs  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived under  Title  I  of  ESEA,  at  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $5  million.    More  than  $125,- 
000  will  be  spent  in  providing  these  children 
with  textbooks,  library  books,  and  other  In- 
structional materials  during  this  fiscal  year, 
and  nearly  $205,000  will  be  expended  on  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  services 
under  Title  III.     Overseas  schools  will  also 
reap  the  benefits  of  change  during  this  fiscal 
year:  more  than  $404,000  for  books  and  In- 
structional  materials    under   Title   II,    and 
$527,000  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  under  Title  m. 
Proposal 
Provisions  for  participation  of  Indian  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  BIA  schools  and  of  chil- 
dren In  overseas  dependents  schools  would 


be  extended  one  year,  through  fiscal  year 
1968.  These  provisions  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Exten- 
sion would  make  them  uniform  with  the  rest 
of  the  Act,  which  continues  through  fiscal 
year  1968.  A  study  of  the  provisions  and 
further  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  later  this  year. 

Amendment  to  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Edy<:ation  Act 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  eqiiltable 
distribution  of  Title  V  funds  the  allotment 
formula  would  be  amended.  Forty  percent 
of  the  amount  available  for  apportionment 
among  the  States  would  be  allotted  to  the 
States  in  equal  amounts  and  the  remaining 
60  percent  would  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  school  age  population. 
Amendments  to  Disaster  Authority  in  Public 
Laws  874  and  8X5 
Background  and  Need 

Public  Law  81-815  and  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  81-874  were  amended  by  P.L.  89-313, 
approved  November  1,  1965,  to  give  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  authority,  until  June 
30,  1967,  to  provide  assistance  to  repair  or 
replace  school  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  natural  disasters,  to  provide  tem- 
porary facilities  while  damaged  facilities  were 
being  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  to  provide  op- 
erating assistance  as  might  be  needed  in  any 
area  declared  by  the  President  to  be  a  major 
disaster  area. 

Prior  to  these  amendments,  such  disaster 
assistance  was  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Although  this  was  a 
new  program  for  the  Office  of  Education,  It 
has  worked  well  in  meeting  the  most  urgent 
needs  In  disaster  areas.  There  were  11  dis- 
asters during  fiscal  year  1966  and  two  dis- 
asters thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  which 
applications  for  aid  have  been  received.  The 
total  cost  of  the  disaster  program  for  appli- 
cations received,  as  of  February  1967,  exclu- 
sive of  Hurricane  Betsy,  1^  estimated  to  be 
$375,000. 

Proposal 

Authority  to  provide  disaster  assistance 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  would  be 
extended  to  five  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1972.  Coverage  would  be  extended  to  a  few 
special  public  schools  that  now  provide  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  but  are 
not  covered  by  the  Act  because  they  are 
operated  by  a  State  rather  than  a  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

The  burden  and  effort  test  now  required 
before  emergency  assistance  can  be  author- 
ized would  be  eliminated.  This  change  is 
necessary  because  most  school  districts  do 
not  have  in  their  yearly  budget  funds  to 
meet  emergency  disaster  needs,  and  they 
cannot  get  such  funds  until  a  new  budget  Is 
approved  for  the  following  year.  At  present, 
the  Office  of  Education  cannot  give  assur- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  when  the  disaster 
occurs  and  emergency  repairs  must  be  made; 
the  change  would  permit  authorizing  emer- 
gency aid  when  needed. 

A  minimum  amount  of  $1,000  or  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  agency's  operating 
budget  for  the  year  will  be  established  for 
any  disaster  claim.  This  would  avoid  han- 
dling requests  for  very  small  amounts  of 
money. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorized  to  grant  funds  to  a  public  agency 
in  sufficient  amount  to  house  students  who 
were  In  a  private  school  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  disaster,  If  the  private  school  is  not  to 
be  rebuilt.  Under  present  wording,  this  can 
be  done  only  If  there  also  Is  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  public  schools;  the  amendment 
would  permit  granting  such  assistance  to  a 
public  agency  when  a  private  school  Is  de- 
stroyed and  not  to  be  rebuilt,  although  no 
public  school  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged. 
Amendment  to  Public  Law  874 

The  only  amendment  proposed  to  P.L.  874 
is  a  technical  change  In  the  definition  of 


Federal  property.  This  amendment  Is  made 
necessary  In  order  to  remove  any  question  as 
to  the  deductibility  of  other  Federal  pay- 
ments from  the  gross  entitlement  of  school 
districts  in  those  cases  where  the  other  Fed- 
eral payment  is  made  because  of  taxes  on 
private  Improvements  on  land  held  in  trust 
for  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes.  Two 
recent  court  cases  have  ruled  against  making 
deductions  in  these  cases.  TTie  amendment 
would  prevent  duplicate  payments  to  some 
districts. 

[Prom  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare] 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967 

I.  fact  sheet:  extension  of  the  higher  Sb 

UCATION  act  of  196S 

Background  and  need 
Passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  89tb 
Congress  marked  the  culmination  of  an  un- 
precedented legislative  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. As  President  Johnson  noted  in  sign- 
ing the  Act  Into  law  on  November  8,  1965,  no 
less  than  two  dozen  education  measures  were 
enacted  by  Congres  during  1965.  This  Act, 
one  of  the  keystones  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  characterized  by  the  President  as  the  key 
which  unlocks  a  new  door  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America:  "the  most  Important  door 
that  will  ever  open — the  door  to  education." 
The  past  year  and  a  half  have  proved  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Programs  sup- 
pwrted  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  have 
touched  the  students  and  colleges — and.  In- 
deed, citizens  and  their  communities — In 
every  State  In  this  country.  This  Is  an  age 
when  we  are  calling  on  all  the  resources  of 
this  Nation  to  help  develop  the  Nation.  Only 
through  total  commitment  and  total  Involve- 
ment can  we  assure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  Higher  Education  Act  forms 
one  of  the  bases  for  this  commitment. 

Title  I — This  Title  provides  fimds  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  suppwrt  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  programs 
designed  to  solve  community  problems  and 
to  meet  the  continuing  educational  needs  of 
citizens  whose  formal  education  has  been 
terminated  or  Interrupted.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  most  Americans  were  engaged  In  rural 
occupations.  Congress  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge by  enacting  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1914,  which  made  Instruction,  research,  and 
extension  services  widely  available  through 
land-grant  colleges.  Today,  when  70  percent 
of  our  population  live  In  urban  areas.  Title  I 
takes  up  the  challenge  of  meeting  the  physi- 
cal and  educational  needs  of  a  growing,  shift- 
ing population.  Dtirlng  fiscal  year  1966,  $9.2 
million  was  allocated  to  the  States  In  sup- 
p)ort  of  community  service  programs.  Over 
$3  million  is  being  xised  for  programs  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  government;  over  $1 
million  for  programs  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  poverty;  and  over  $1  million  for  pro- 
grams concerned  with  problems  of  health. 
Of  the  539  programs  being  conducted  by  301 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  85  percent 
are  directed  toward  the  solution  of  urban 
and  suburban  pkroblems  ranging  from  recrea- 
tion to  housing  to  employment  to  transp>orta- 
tlon.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  $10  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  university-sponsored  commu- 
nity service  programs. 

Title  II — This  program  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  heart  of  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities — the  library  Part  A  of 
Title  II  provided  nearly  $9  million  In  fiscal 
year  1966  to  1,830  institutions  in  every  State. 
This  money,  In  the  form  of  basic  grants  to 
institutions  of  up  to  $5,000,  was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, tapes,  recordings,  audiovisual  and 
other  library  materials.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Increase  In  library  resources  will  reach 
1.5  million  volumes.  Part  B  of  the  Title  sup- 
ported 139  fellowships  in  library  and  Infor- 
mation science  In  24  colleges  and  universities 
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during  fiscal  year  1966.  Of  the  fellowships 
awarded,  at  a  coet  of  $900,000.  52  *ere  doc- 
toral fellowships  and  87  were  prddoctoral. 
Part  C  transferred  $300,000  to  the  (Jbrartan 
of  Congress,  for  the  acquisition  ot  library 
materials  from  aU  over  the  world!  and  for 
their  cataloging.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  a  total 
of  $31.75  million  was  appropriated  ^or  these 
activities.  I 

Title  HI — This  unique  program  [seeks  to 
help  those  institutions  of  higher  e^ucaUon 
that  are  Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
academic  lUe.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  $5  milUon 
was  appropriated;  310  proposals  submitted 
by  252  institutions  in  46  States  requested 
a  total  of  $32  million.  Projects  supported 
provided  for  a  wide  variety  of  appr(^ches  to 
aid  developing  Institutions:  $4.3  mUJlon  sup- 
ported cooperative  arrangements  |  between 
strong  and  weaker  colleges,  including  na- 
tional teaching  fellowships;  $0.7  million  was 
in  the  form  of  naUonal  teaching  feBowshlps 
for  which  coUeges  applied  Indlvlduklly.  In 
fiscal  year  1967.  Title  III  received  mi  appro- 
priation of  $30  million.  Proposals  fpr  fund- 
ing, seeking  in  excess  of  $52  mimon.l  received 
from  382  four-year  institutions  and|l47  two- 
year  institutions,  are  presently  being  con- 
sidered. 

Title  IV — This  Title  has  helped |  to  pro- 
vide students  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  a  well-rounded  packa^  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  opportunities.  Edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  combined  with 
low-Interest  Insured  loans  and  college  work- 
study  programs,  have  had  a  major  Impact  in 
alleviating  the  financial  btirden  ofi  attend- 
ing college.  During  fiscal  year  1966.|$58  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  for  low-incomej  youth. 
Grants  were  made  to  about  134.000  students 
In  1,420  Institutions:  the  average  grant 
amounted  to  $432.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
$112  million  appropriated  Is  expect^  to  aid 
225,000  students  in  1.700  instltutloiis.  Diir- 
Ing  fiscal  year  1966,  133  proposals  twere  re- 
ceived and  42  contracts  were  concludfed  under 
Part  A  of  Title  IV  to  carry  out  th^  educa- 
tional talent  search  program;  in  flical  year 
1967,  13  contracts  have  already  b^n  con- 
cluded. Part  B  of  the  Title  authorised  low- 
Interest  Insured  loans.  During  fiacal  year 
1966  Interim  agreements  were  signed  with  12 
State  guarantee  agencies:  8  state  ,agencles 
commenced  operations  under  permanent 
agreements:  and  the  United  Student  Aid 
Fund  had  begun  to  participate  In  )the  pro- 
gram under  permanent  agreemenjt  in  18 
States.  P^om  the  passage  of  the  Adt  in  No- 
vember 1965  through  the  end  of  October  1966, 
the  volume  of  loans  exceeded  $223  million, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  bcrrqwers  ex- 
ceeded 174.000.  Part  C  of  the  Title  trans- 
ferred the  college  work  study  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  t0  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  During  fiscal  year  ^966,  $99 
million  was  appropriated,  allowing  <<\er  190.- 
000  students  to  receive  work-study  learnings 
at  over  1.500  institutions.  A  total  bf  $291.6 
million  was  appropriated  for  these!  student 
assistance  programs  In  fiscal  year  1^67. 

Title  V— This  Title  provided  for  i  variety 
of  teacher  training  and  preparation  p^-ograms. 
For  fiscal  year  1966.  $9.5  million  wafc  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Teache^  Corps, 
which  allows  corpsmen  to  study  for  ajmaster's 
degree  at  the  same  time  they  serve  4s  teach- 
er-trainee under  the  supervision  6f  expe- 
rienced teachers,  in  impoverished  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country.  An  additional  $15 
million  was  appropriated  for  fellowships  for 
experienced  and  prospective  teacher*.  A  to- 
tal of  1.530  prospective  teacher  fellowships 
were  awarded  to  169  institutions  thrpughout 
the  United  States;  another  1,004  fellowships 
were  granted  to  experienced  teacher^  seeking 
to  improve  and  update  their  sltllls  Institu- 
tional assistance  grants,  designed  to 
strengthen  curricula  In  teacher  education, 
were  awarded  to  123  institutions  in  46  States 
find  Puerto  Rico.  In  fiscal  year  lfc67,  $7.5 
million  was  appropriated  for  Teach<  r  Corps, 


$25  million  for  experienced  and  prospective 
teacher  fellowships,  and  $5  million  for 
strengthening  programs  in  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

Title  Vf— Title  VI  U  directed  toward  Im- 
provement of  undergraduate  instruction. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  of  which  $1.5  mllliun  was 
avaUable  for  the  acquisition  of  television 
equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling  of  col- 
lege facilities.  A  total  of  1,125  applications 
for  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  were  received  by  State 
commissions,  and  grant  agreements  were 
executed    for    896    projects.     In    fiscal    year 

1967,  $17  million  was  appropriated  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  for  media 
institutes. 

Most  Utles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  our  Nation's  schools  and 
colleges  have  often  been  handlcaped  in  their 
program  planning  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's timetable  for  both  authorization  and 
appropriations  measures.  Early  extension 
of  the  Act  would  allow  schools  and  colleges 
more  ample  lead-time  for  educational,  fiscal, 
and  manpower  planning. 
Proposal 

Title  I  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Matching  at  the 
rate  of  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent 
non-Federal  share  would  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1969.  Not  to  exceed  ten 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  would  be  set 
aside  for  support  of  experimental  or  pilot 
projects.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $16.5  million 
Is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

Parts  A  and  B  of  title  II  would  be  extended 
five  years  through  fiscal  year  1973;  Part  C 
would  be  extended  one  year  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  Part  A,  library  resources,  would 
be  amended  to  liberalize  the  matching  pro- 
vision for  special  purpoee  grants.  Planning 
and  development  grants  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  new  library  and  information 
science  schools  would  be  authorized  under 
Part  B.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $37.25  mUllon 
Is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

Title  m  would  be  extended  five  years 
through    fiscal    year    1973.     For    fiscal    year 

1968.  $30  million  Is  being  requested  to  be 
appropriated. 

Title  IV  woxild  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Work-study  as- 
sistance would  be  counted  as  Institutional 
contributions  In  satisfying  matching  re- 
quirements for  educational  opportunity 
grants.  Repayment  of  Insured  loans  would 
be  authorized  to  be  deferred  under  State  or 
nonprofit  private  student  loan  Insurance 
programs  while  a  student  is  attending  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  Is  In  mili- 
tary. Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service.  This 
deferment  is  already  provided  under  the 
Federal  program.  Under  either  program 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  all  In- 
terest during  this  period  of  deferment.  The 
maximum  annual  authorized  loan,  both 
under  the  Federally  Insured  program  and 
the  State  or  privately  Insured  programs 
would  be  set  at  $1500.  A  student  would  be 
permitted  to  enroll  In  summer  classes  If  em- 
ployed full  time  under  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. Maintenance  of  effort  provisions  In 
the  work-study  program  would  be  liberal- 
ized, and  proprietary  institutions  would  be 
eligible  to  participate.  The  Federal  match- 
ing share  In  the  work-study  program,  which 
Is  scheduled  to  drop  from  90  to  75  percent, 
would  be  held  at  80  percent.  To  stimulate 
and  encourage  college-level  programs  of  co- 
operative education — alternate  periods  of 
work  and  study — administrative  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  operation  of  such  programs 
would  be  eligible  for  payment  from  work- 
study  funds.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $339.5 
million  Is  being  requested  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Title  Vs  teacher  fellowship  programs 
would  be  Incorporated  Into  Title  V  of  the 
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Eaucatlon  Professions  Development. 

Title  VI  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Subject  matter 
limitations  would  be  eliminated,  and  the 
program  would  be  extended  to  graduate  In- 
struction. For  fiscal  year  1968,  $17  million 
is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Higher  Education  Peicllltles  Act 
would  be  amended  by  extending  the  pro- 
visions for  assistance  In  case  of  a  major  dis- 
aster and  by  fixing  interest  rates  for  loans 
at  the  current  average  market  yield  of  com- 
parable United  States  obligations  less  a  re- 
duction of  not  more  than  one  percentage 
point  to  be  set  by  the  Comissioner  of 
Education. 

n.  FACT  sheet;  extension  op  the  national 

DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OP   1958 

Background  and  need 

When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  enacted  in  1958,  President  Johnson,  then 
one  of  Its  authors  In  the  Senate,  commented 
that  "History  may  weU  record  that  we  saved 
liberty  and  saved  freedom  when  we  under- 
took a  crash  program  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion." In  the  last  8  years,  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  NDEA  have  gone  far  to 
bear  out  this  prophecy. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
signed  Into  law  September  2,  1958.  during 
the  period  of  national  uneasiness  that  fol- 
lowed launching  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik.  The 
legislation  had  the  Immediate  aim  of  aug- 
menting the  supply  of  highly  trained  man- 
power in  fields  relating  to  security — science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 

In  succeeding  years  the  Act  has  had  In- 
creasing impact  on  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  American  education.  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time — most  recently 
by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1966 — to  extend  Its  coverage  to  virtually  all 
areas  of  education.  Students  at  all  levels  of 
education  benefit  from  Its  provisions. 

Enacted  originally  for  a  4  year  period,  the 
NDEA  was  extended  in  1962  for  two  years. 
In  1964,  the  Congress  provided  a  further 
extension,  through  fiscal  year  1968.  Since 
the  Act's  enactment.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated nearly  $2.4  bUUon  for  NDEA  activities; 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is 
$446,357,000. 

Title  II — This  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  In  the  form  of  loans  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  portion  of  the  Act.  As 
originally  enacted,  loans  were  to  be  made  to 
full-time  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  with  preference  to  those  major- 
ing in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  for- 
eign languages.  Forgiveness  of  a  percentage 
of  the  loan  amount  and  Interest  was  afforded 
to  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  This  title  has  been  substan- 
tially broadened  in  the  ensuing  years.  Part- 
time  students  are  now  eligible  to  borrow;  for- 
giveness has  been  extended  to  teachers  in 
nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren; preference  Is  now  given  to  students 
with  superior  records  In  any  field.  It  Is 
estimated  that  more  than  $1  billion  has  been 
advanced  to  student  borrowers,  with  the  aver- 
age loan  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
$600.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $190  million  was 
appropriated  for  contributions  to  student 
loan  funds.  $2  million  for  loans  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  $1.15  million  for 
cancellation  of  student  loans. 

Title  ///—Title  ni  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  instruction  In  critical  subjects: 
science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  civics,  geography,  economics, 
English,  reading,  and  (as  added  In  1966 
amendments)  Industrial  arts.  Grants  are 
available  for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  loans  are  made  to  nonprofit 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  appropriation  for  these  purposes  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  totaled  $80.7  million,  with  an 
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additional  $7.5  million  for  grants  to  States 
for  supervision  and  administration  of  the 
program.  State  and  local  matching  of  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  50-60  basis  assures  a  greater 
expenditure  for  critically  needed  equipment; 
In  fiscal  year  1966  a  total  of  $159  milUon  was 
spent  by  the  States  under  title  ni  for  acqui- 
sition of  equipment  and  concomitant  minor 
remodeling.  A  random  sample  of  approved 
projects  showed  that  approximately  58  per- 
cent of  the  funds  were  used  for  equipment 
and  42  percent  for  instructional  materials. 
Audiovisual  equipment  and  materials  ac- 
counted for  38  percent  of  the  acquisition 
projects.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  $79.2  million 
was  appropriated  for  grants. 

For  each  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  the 
appropriation  for  loans  has  been  $1.5  million. 
The  availability  of  funds  for  loans  has  taken 
on  Increased  Importance  during  the  past 
year  because  of  the  unavailability  of  com- 
mercial credit.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  37  loans 
were  made  to  35  schools  in  20  States,  serving 
nearly  18,000  students. 

Title  /V— The  Graduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, administered  under  title  IV,  has  a  dual 
purpose:  to  Increase  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  college  and  university  teachers  and 
to  develop  and  expand  the  capacity  of  doc- 
toral study  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
The  need  for  college  and  university  teachers 
Is  acute.  Enrollments  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  expected  to  expand 
from  6  million  in  1964  to  9  million  in  1975. 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  610.000 
new  full-time-equivalent  professional  stafif 
members  will  be  needed  to  meet  these  de- 
mands, but  projections  indicate  that  only 
230.000  doctorates  will  be  produced  by  1976, 
and  no  more  than  half  of  these  can  be  ex- 
pected to  go  Into  college  teaching.  As  orig- 
inally enacted,  title  IV  authorized  1.000  grad- 
uate fellowships.  Amendments  passed  In 
1964  authorized  a  100  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  fellowships  for  fiscal  year  1965,  a 
400  percent  increase  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and 
a  500  percent  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
Beginning  with  the  1967-68  academic  year, 
more  than  90  percent  (193)  of  all  institutions 
authorized  to  award  the  doctorate  will  have 
active  title  IV  fellowship  programs.  Approxi- 
mately $82  million  will  be  obligated  during 
fiscal  year  1967  to  cover  the  cost  of  6.000  new 
graduate  fellowships  plus  some  9.000  awards 
contlntilng  from  previous  years. 

Title  V — Part  A  of  title  V  supports  pro- 
grams in  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
and  identification  and  encouragement  of  able 
students.    Its  purpose  is  to  assist  In  estab- 
Ushlng  and  maintaining  programs  of  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  In  elementary 
and   secondary  schools  and  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes.    Appropriations  for 
this  activity  have  risen  from  $7.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1959  to  $24.5  mlUion  In  fiscal  year 
1967.    During  the  past  year  the  54  States  and 
territories  participating  In  the  program  gave 
more  than  9  million  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment tests  to  public  school   students  and 
370.000    to   students   In    nonpublic    schools. 
Under  Office  of  Education  contracts,  testing 
agencies  administered  210,300  tests  to  more 
than   179.500  nonpublic  school  students  in 
37    States,    the    DUtrlct    of    Columbia,    and 
Guam.    In  addition,  the  number  of  full-time 
counselors  for  secondary  school  students  In 
public  schools  was  increased  to  1  counselor 
to  every  460  students,  a  striking  improvement 
over  the  1  to  960  ratio  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
Part  B  of  title  V  authorizes  institutes  for 
persons  who  are  working  or  planning  to  work 
in  counseling  and  gtildance.    Forty  colleges 
and  universities  will  conduct  42  Institutes 
during  the  summer  of  1967  and  the  1967-68 
school  year  for  approximately  1,200  persons. 
850  of  whom  will  be  elementary  and  high 
school  counselors.     Since   1959.  more  than 
21,000  covinselors  have  participated  In  guid- 
ance and  counseling  institutes.     For  fiscal 
year  1967,  $31,750  million  was  appropriated 
for  activities  under  "Htle  V. 


Title  VI — A  critical  need  for  specialists  In 
foreign  languages  and  countries  existed  In 
1959.  when  the  first  fellowships  were 
awarded  under  Title  VI  of  NDEA.  Eight 
years  and  7.000  fellowships  later,  the  need 
still  exists.  Next  summer  and  during  the 
1967-68  school  year,  1,600  additional  gradu- 
ate students  will  receive  intensive  training 
m  92  foreign  languages  and  related  studies 
such  as  geography,  history,  and  anthro- 
pology. The  training  will  be  provided  by  52 
colleges  and  universities  In  27  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  About  $6  million  vrill 
be  expended  to  finance  these  studies.  An 
additional  $550,000  will  be  allocated  to  19 
universities  for  undergraduate  modern  for- 
eign language  stipends,  as  authorized  by 
Title  VI.  Approximately  550  stipends  will  be 
awarded  to  qualified  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents, who  win  be  enrolled  In  22  NDEA- 
supported  Language  and  Area  Studies  pro- 
grams during  the  summer  of  1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  98  Language  and  Area 
Centers  were  establUhed  at  61  Institutions 
under  Title  VI.  These  Centers  focused  on 
79  different  modern  foreign  languages  rarely 
taught  In  the  United  States.  Over  $5  mil- 
lion was  obligated  in  support  of  these  Cen- 
ters. For  fiscal  year  1967,  $15.8  mllUon  was 
appropriated. 

Title  VII — The  research  program  author- 
ized by   Title   VII  provides  the  means   for 
adapting    such    communication    media    at 
television,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  pro- 
grammed self-instruction   to  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  In  our  schools.     Since 
fiscal  year  1959,  over  $33  mllUon  has  been 
obligated  for  research  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities.    Part  A  of  Title  VII  provides  sup- 
port for  research  and  experimentation  and 
evaluation  of  projects  involving  television, 
motion   pictures,    radio,    printed   and   pub- 
lished materials,  and  related  communication 
media  for  educational  purposes.    Since  1959, 
approximately    375    projects    have    received 
support  m  institutions  throughout  most  of 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some   215    of    these    have   been   completed. 
Title  VII  also  provides,  through  Part  B,  sup- 
port for  project  activities  involving  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  new  edu- 
cational media  and  their  utilization.    Such 
activities  may  take  the  form  of  studies  and 
surveys,    demonstrations,    and    publications 
or  reports.     Since   1959,  253   projects  have 
been  Initiated  under  Part  B;  195  have  been 
completed.    For  fiscal  year  1967,  $4.4  mllUon 
was  appropriated. 

Title  VIII — This  title  authorizes  area  voca- 
tional educational  programs;  it  was  enacted 
as  title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946. 
The  technical  education  program  was  made 
a  permanent  program  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  with  an  authorization 
of  $15  million  a  year  for  the  training  of 
highly  skilled  technicians  for  occupations 
requiring  scientific  knowledge — electronics, 
drafting  and  design,  Instrtimeniatlon,  Indus- 
trial chemistry,  and  other  technical  occu- 
pations. 

Title  IX — Title  IX  establishes  a  Science 
Information  Service  to  coordinate  and  Im- 
prove methods  of  disseminating  Information 
in  the  sciences.  This  activity  Is  carried  out 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Title  X — NDEA  provides  grants  to  State 
Education  agencies  to  improve  the  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  and 
the  methods  for  collecting,  processing,  and 
disseminating  such  data.  For  fiscal  year 
1967,  $2.25  million  was  appropriated  for  these 
purposes. 

Title  XI — A  new  title,  Training  Institutes, 
was  established  by  the  1964  amendments.  As 
enacted.  It  authorized  institutes  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  English  taught  as  a 
second  language,  but  also  expanded  the  pro- 
gram to  include  a  selected  range  of  vital 
fields— English,  reading,  history,  geography, 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  educational  media 
specialists.     Amendments  contained  In  the 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  added  eco- 
nomics, civics,  and  industrial  arts  to  the 
areas  of  specialization.  By  amendment  In 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  In- 
stitutes were  authorized  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
national affairs.  For  fiscal  year  1967.  $30  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  the  Institute  pro- 
gram. 

Proposal 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  does 
not  expire  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
However.  In  the  past  our  Nation's  schools  and 
coUeges  have  often  been  handicapped  In  their 
program  planning  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's timetable  for  both  authorization  and 
appropriation  measures.  Early  extension  of 
the  Act  would  allow  schools  and  coUeges 
more  ample  leadtime  for  educational,  fiscal, 
and  manpower  planning. 

Title  II  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  The  loan  cancel- 
lation benefits  would  be  extended  to  teachers 
in  programs  of  special  education  or  train- 
ing designed  to  combat  disadvantage,  pov- 
erty, or  unemployment.  In  addition,  non- 
Federal  capital  for  National  Defense  Student 
Loans  would  be  encouraged  by  establishing 
a  revolving  fund  from  which  institutions 
may  obtain  loans  to  capitalize  fully  addi- 
tional student  loan  funds.  This  would  make 
more  funds  available  to  students  to  finance 
their  undergraduate  and  graduate  educa- 
tions. An  appropriation  of  $195.4  million 
Is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  m  would  be  extended  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  Subject  limitations  would 
be  eliminated,  and  Section  12  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  would  be  merged  with  title  m.  In  in- 
stances where  States  Impose  requirements 
for  financial  participation  of  project  appU- 
cants,  wlthln-State  equalization  would  be 
encouraged.  State  administrative  expenses 
would  be  paid  out  of  project  funds.  The 
loan  allotment  formula  for  private  schools 
would  be  repealed,  and  loans  would  be  au- 
thorized to  American-sponsored  schools  serv- 
ing American  children  abroad.  An  appropri- 
ation of  $50  million  Is  being  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  IV  would  be  extended  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  maximum  length  of 
fellowship  would  be  extended  from  3  to  4 
years  in  special  circumstances,  and  stipends 
would  be  set  In  amounts  consistent  with 
those  awarded  for  comparable  fellowships. 
An  appropriation  of  $96.6  million  Is  being  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  V-A  would  be  extended  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Title  V-B  expires 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Its  extension 
is  not  being  requested  as  it  would  be  Incor- 
porated m  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendmente  of  1967— Education  Professions 
Development.  An  appropriation  of  $31.75 
million  Is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Title  VI  would  be  extended  one  year 
through  fiscal  year  1969. 

Title  VII  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968.  Its  extension  is  not  being  requested 
since  activities  can  be  funded  under  the 
Cooperative  Research. 

Title  vm  Is  Incorporated  Into  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  No  amend- 
ments are  proposed. 

Title  rx  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  No  amendments 
are  proposed. 

Title  X  (Improvement  of  Statistical  Serv- 
ices of  State  Educational  Agencies)  expires 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Its  extension 
Is  not  being  requested,  as  Its  function  has 
been  superseded  by  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  In  NDEA  for  the  participation 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
for  schools  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Indian  children,  and  for  overseas 
dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Title  XI  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
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1968.  Its  extension  Is  not  being  requested, 
as  It  will  be  incorporated  into  title  [V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967 — ^Edu- 
cation Professions  Development.  Ab  appro- 
priation of  835.5  million  Is  being  Requested 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 
TTT    FACT   sheet:    education   professions 

DEVELOPMENT 

Background  and  need 

Education,  our  Nation's  second-latest  en- 
terprise, has  acute  staffing  problema.  In  the 
fall  of  1965.  more  than  200.000  teachers  were 
hired,  filling  vacancies  left  by  turnover,  re- 
placing uncertified  teachers,  and  1  meeting 
needs  caused  by  increased  studeni  enroll- 
ment. Yet  the  critical  need  for  teacners  con- 
tinues and,  according  to  a  nationwide  study. 
Is  more  acute  this  school  year  tharu  it  was  a 
year  ago.  I 

Total  enrollments  in  public  eltmentary 
and  secondary  schools  reached  a  liew  peak 
of  43  million  last  fall.  To  meet  th^  demand 
for  teachers,  to  reduce  class  size,  t©  replace 
teachers  lea\'ing  their  positions,  and!  to  elim- 
inate the  number  of  teachers  not  having 
adequate  training,  169,000  additional  teach- 
ers are  currently  needed.  Today,  rqore  than 
5  percent  of  our  schools'  teaching  force — 
approximately  90.500  full-time  teachers — 
do  not  meet  their  State's  certiflcatiqn  stand- 
ards. Properly  qualified  teachers  inust  be 
employed  if  our  country's  children  are  to 
achieve  their  full  educational  devdopment. 

Many  Federal  programs  ciirrently  are  di- 
rected toward  attracting  promising  personnel 
Into  the  field  of  education  and  toward  up- 
dating the  skills  of  those  already  in  t^ie  class- 
room. 

Last  year,  nearly  300  different  frograms 
supporting  2,534  fellowships  were  i  awarded 
grants  under  the  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  V-C  of  tl^  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  I 

This  year,  18,000  teachers  will  b«  trained 
In  493  institutes  in  272  colleges  unfaer  Title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  j 

Currently,  10,350  NDEA  fellows  aae  study- 
ing for  their  doctorates  on  American 
campuses,  prior  to  entering  the  fiel^  of  col- 
lege teaching. 

This  year,  approximately  1.200  persons  who 
are  working  or  planning  to  work  In  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  will  attend  42  liistltutee 
conducted  by  40  colleges  under  Title  V-B 
of  the  National  Defense  Educatlo4  Act  of 
1958. 

Yet  current  Federal  programs  ari  handi- 
capped by  gaps  In  legislative  authc^ty  and 
by  the  lack  of  flexibility  which  inhibits  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  program^  needed 
to  meet  the  changing  manpower  xequlre- 
ments  of  our  schools  and  coUegesj 

The  Office  of  Education  can  support : 

Training  of  certain  school-related  per- 
sonnel but  not  others,  for  example,  sub- 
professionals,  school  business  managers, 
school  board  members; 

Institutes  In  certain  subject  areas  but  not 
In  others,  for  example,  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  business  education,  physi- 
cal education; 

Fellowships  for  certain  professionals  but 
not  others,  for  example.  Junior  college  teach- 
ers, university  administrators. 

Proposal 

Effective  July  1,  1969.  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act.  as  a  part  of  the 
proposed  Higher  Education  Amenditients  of 
1967,  woxild  bring  greater  order  out  of  the 
present  patchwork  of  educational  training 
legislation  through  flexible  authority  allow- 
ing the  coordination,  broadening,  and 
strengthening  of  programs  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  other  education  personnel 
for  all  levels  of  education.  i 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  itould  be 
required  to  appraise  the  Nation's  existing 
aiKl  future  personnel  needs  in  education  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet 


these  needs,  from  preschool  to  university, 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  the  education  professions.  In  developing 
this  Information,  he  would  consult  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  enable  them  to  identify 
and  encourage  qualified  i>€rsons  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  field  of  education.  Fellowships 
under  Title  V-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  would  be  expanded  to  Include  pre- 
school and  adult  and  vocational  education 
personnel . 

In  the  field  of  training  for  careers  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, program  development  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  would  be  of- 
fered to  strengthen  graduate  and  luidergrad- 
uate  programs,  including  those  for  non- 
teaching  personnel.  Grants  would  also  be 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
preservice  and  Inservlce  training.  Including 
institutes,  seminars,  and  workshops  for  per- 
sonnel in  all  subject  matter  areas. 

In  the  field  of  training  for  careers  in 
higher  education,  a  special  program  of  gn^ants 
woiUd  support  programs  or  projects  designed 
for  persons  planning  to  teach  or  undertake 
other  educational  responsibilities  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  would  be  es- 
tablished upon  enactment  of  the  Act,  to  re- 
view this  title  and  all  other  Federal  programs 
for  the  training  and  development  of  educa- 
tional personnel.  The  Council  would  make 
annual  reports  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

rv.  PACT  shext:  extension  or  the  national 
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Background  and  need 


The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  is  designed  to  make  It 
possible  for  students  to  borrow  money  for 
education  and  training  in  schools  of  busi- 
ness, trade,  technology,  and  other  vocational 
fields.  The  Act  provides  the  means  for  stu- 
dents to  obtain  insured  loans  from  private 
commercial  and  other  eligible  lenders,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  a  part  of 
the  Interest  on  behalf  of  qualified  students. 

For  a  student  to  obtain  a  vocational  stu- 
dent loan,  he  must  attend  or  be  accepted  for 
enrollment  in  an  eligible  school.  There  are 
no  age  limitations.  The  student  need  not  be 
a  high  school  graduate,  or  even  an  ele- 
mentary school  graduate,  but  he  must  be 
considered  able  to  benefit  from  the  program 
In  which  he  is  enrolled. 

Eligible  vocational  schools  must  meet 
several  criteria: 

They  must  admit  only  those  students  who 
have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training; 

They  must  be  legally  authorized  to  provide 
a  program  of  poet-secondary  education  which 
trains  for  useful  employment  In  recognized 
occupations; 

They  miist  have  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  two  years;  and 

They  must  have  been  accredited  by  an 
accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  have  been  specially 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  insurance  ocxnpanles,  and  similar 
institutions  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  are  eligible  to 
become  lenders.  Eligible  vocational  schools 
may  also  qualify  to  become  lenders. 

Programs  vary  from  State  to  State,  depend- 
ing on  the  regulations  of  the  Insurance 
agency.  For  a  student  whose  adjusted  fami- 
ly income  is  less  than  $15,000  per  year,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  Interest  up  to 
6  percent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  his  loan  while  the  student  Is  in 


school,  and  3  percent  interest  on  the  unpaid 
'principal  balance  during  the  repayment 
period. 

The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Program  is  unprecedented  in  the  field  of 
vocational  and  trade  school  education.  The 
response  has  been  outstanding.  Although 
the  program  Is  quite  new,  14  States  already 
have  operative  loan  programs,  conducted 
either  by  State  agencies  or  by  private  non- 
profit Insuring  agencies.  Approximately 
3,500  vocational  schools  have  been  approved 
as  "eligible  schools."  It  Is  estimated  that, 
by  the  end  of  1968.  approximately  173,000 
students  will  have  received  vocational  stu- 
dent loans,  totalling  $872  million. 

Proposal 

The  present  Act  provides  that,  after  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  Federal  Government  can  Insure 
loans  only  for  students  who  have  received 
prior  Insured  loans  under  the  Act.  The 
amendment  will  provide  insurance  for  loans 
made  to  new  borrowers  until  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  additional  loans  made  to  borrowers 
prior  to  that  date  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion until  June  30, 1977. 

Section  6  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  will  be  amended  so 
that,  under  the  Federal  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  maximum  loan  amount  per  aca- 
demic year  shall  be  $1,600  and  the  aggregate 
loans  to  any  student  shall  not  exceed  $3,000. 
Section  9(b)  of  the  Act  will  be  amended  to 
provide  that,  in  the  case  of  State  and  private 
programs,  loans  shall  be  Insured  up  to  a 
maximxim  of  $1,500  for  any  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  and  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$3,000  of  loans  outstanding  to  any  student. 
At  present,  insurance  agencies  are  free  to 
establish  any  maximum  amounts  over  $1,000 
they  desire.  The  amendments  will  make  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  programs  co- 
ordinate. 

These  amendments  will  make  uniform  the 
maximum  amounts  a  student  can  borrow 
under  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act.  whether  guaranteed  by  a  State 
or  private  agency  or  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  borrower 
during  any  year  of  any  repayment  period, 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  insured 
under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or 
the  balance  of  such  loans  plus  interest, 
whichever  is  less.  At  present,  the  Act  Indi- 
cates no  minimum  payment  under  State  or 
private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies;  under 
the  Federal  insured  loan  program,  repay- 
ments must  be  made  as  specified  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  require  a 
borrower  under  a  State  or  private  guarantee 
agency  program  to  make  the  same  minimum 
payment  as  in  the  Federal  program. 

Repayment  of  Insured  loans  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  deferred  under  State  or  pri- 
vate loan  Insurance  programs  while  a  student 
is  attending  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  Is  In  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA 
service.  This  deferment  is  already  provided 
under  the  Federal  program.  Under  either 
program  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
all  of  the  Interest  during  this  period  of 
deferment. 

The  excerpts  from  the  President's 
message,  presented  by  Mr.  Morse,  are  aa 
follows: 

EIxcEKPTS  From  the  President's  Message  on 
Education  and  Health  in  America 

In  Edmonds,  Washington,  three  new  eve- 
ning classes  today  are  helping  150  high  school 
dropouts  filnlsh.  school  and  gain  new  Job 
skills. 

In  Detroit,  a  month  ago,  52.000  children 
were  immunized  against  measles,  during  a 
campaign  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

In  25  States.  Federal  funds  are  helping  im- 
prove medical  care  for  6.4  million  citizens 
who  get  public  assistance. 
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Over  8  million  poor  children  are  now  get- 
ting a  better  education  because  of  funds  pro- 
vided imder  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Nineteen  million 
older  citizens  enjoy  the  protection  of  Medi- 
care. 

Three  years  ago,  not  one  of  these  programs 
existed. 

Today,  they  are  flourishing — because  a 
concerned  people  and  the  creative  89th  Con- 
gress acted.  They  are  the  result  of  twenty- 
four  new  health  laws  and  eighteen  new  edu- 
cation laws. 

But  even  the  best  new  programs  are  not 
enough. 

Today,  we  face  major  challenges  of  organi- 
sation and  evaluation.  If  our  new  projects 
are  to  be  effective,  we  must  have  the  people  to 
run  them,  and  the  facilities  to  support  them. 
We  must  encourage  states  and  localities  to 
plan  more  effectively  and  comprehensively 
tor  their  growing  needs  and  to  measure  their 
progress  towards  meeting  those  needs. 

Above  all,  each  community,  each  state, 
must  generate  a  spirit  of  creative  change: 
a  willingness  to  experiment. 

In  this,  my  fourth  message  to  Congress  on 
Health  and  Education,  I  do  not  recommend 
more  of  the  same — but  more  that  is  better: 
to  solve  old  problems,  to  create  new  institu- 
tions, to  fulfill  the  potential  of  each  Indi- 
vidual in  our  land. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  all  we 
seek  than  our  programs  in  health  and  edu- 
cation : 

Education — because  It  not  only  overcomes 
Ignorance,  but  arms  the  citizen  against  the 
other  evils  which  afiUct  blm. 

Health — because  disease  is  the  cruelest 
enemy  of  individual  promise  and  because 
medical  progress  makes  less  and  less  toler- 
able that  Illness  still  should  blight  so  many 
lives. 

I.  education 

I  believe  that  future  historians,  when  they 
point  to  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  marked  the  1960's,  will  identify  a  major 
movement  forward  in  American  education. 

This  movement,  spurred  by  the  laws  of  the 
last  three  years,  seeks  to  provide  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  to  all  Americans — 
to  give  every  child  education  of  the  highest 
quality,  no  matter  how  poor  his  family,  how 
great  his  handicap,  what  color  his  skin,  or 
where  he  lives. 

We  cannot  yet  fully  measure  the  results 
of  this  great  movement  in  American  educa- 
tion. Our  progress  can  be  traced  partially 
by  listing  some  of  the  extraordinary  bills  I 
have  signed  Into  law: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1964. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  scale  of  our  efforts  can  be  partially 
measured  by  the  fact  that  today  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Education  are  nearly 
seven  times  greater  than  four  years  ago.  To- 
day we  can  point  to  at  least  one  million  col- 
lege students  who  might  not  be  In  college 
except  for  government  loans,  grants  and 
work-study  programs,  and  to  more  than 
17.500  school  districts  helping  disadvantaged 
children  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

This  breakthrough  is  not  the  work  of  Wash- 
ington alone.  The  Ideas  for  these  programs 
come  from  educational  leaders  all  over  the 
country.  Many  different  communities  must 
supply  the  energy  to  make  these  programs 
work.  Yet  they  are  national  programs, 
shaped  by  national  needs.  Congress  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  reviewing  these  needs 
and  setting  these  priorities. 

The  new  Federal  role  in  education  Is,  In 
reality,  a  new  alliance  with  America's  states 
and  local  communities.  In  this  alliance,  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  be  a 
Junior  partner: 

Local  school  districts  will  submit,  and  state 


governments  will  approve,  the  plans  for 
spending  more  than  one  billion  dollars  this 
year  to  improve  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Federal  funds  for  vocational  education 
are  administered  through  state  plans  con- 
trolled by  state,  not  Federal,  officials. 

The  reconunendations  of  the  states  have 
been  sought  and  followed  in  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  projects  for  centers  and  serv- 
ices which  are  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

The  education  programs  I  recommend  this 
year  have  three  major  alms : 

To  strengthen  the  foundations  we  have 
laid  in  recent  years,  by  revising.  Improving, 
and  consolidating  existing  programs. 

To  provide  special  help  to  those  groups 
in  our  society  with  special  needs;  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  victims  of  discrimination 
or  neglect. 

To  build  for  the  future  by  exploiting  the 
new  opportunities  presented  by  science, 
technology  and  the  world  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. 

The  budget  proposals  I  am  making  for  1968 
win  carry  forward  oiir  efforts  at  a  new  level. 
The  total  Federal  dollar  expenditures  for 
educational  pxirposes.  Including  health 
training,  which  I  have  proposed  for  Fiscal 
1968  will  amount  to  $11  billion — an  Increase 
of  $1  billion,  or  10  percent,  over  1967 
and  $7  billion,  or  175  percent,  over  1963. 
Strengthening  education  programs 
State  and  community  education  leaders 
have  shouldered  heavy  new  burdens  as  a  re- 
sult of  recent  Increases  In  Federal  programs. 
If  these  officials  are  to  develop  wise  and 
long-range  plans  for  education,  they  must 
have  more  help. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  provided  funds  to  strengthen  state 
departments  of  education.  But  additional 
funds  are  needed — money  to  improve  com- 
munity, state,  and  regional  educational  plan- 
ning. Nothing  caji  do  more  to  ensure  the 
effective  use  of  Federal  dollars. 

J  recommend  legislation  authorizing  flS 
million  to  help  state  and  local  governments 
evaluate  their  education  programs  and  plan 
for  the  future. 

A  better  education  timetable 
One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  is  the  Congressional 
schedule  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. When  Congress  enacts  and  funds 
programs  near  the  end  of  a  session,  the  Na- 
tion's schools  and  colleges  must  plan  their 
programs  without  knowing  what  Federal  re- 
sources will  be  available  to  them  to  meet 
their  needs.  As  so  many  Governors  have 
said,  the  Federal  legislative  calendar  often 
proves  incompatible  with  the  academic  cal- 
endar. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  education 
appropriations  early  enough  to  allow  the 
Nation's  schools  and  colleges  to  plan  effec- 
tively. I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work 
with  the  Congress  toward  this  end. 

Another  way  to  ease  this  problem  Is  to  seek 
the  earliest  practical  renewal  of  authoriza- 
tion for  major  education  measures. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  this  year  ex- 
tend three  major  education  measures  now 
scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1968: 

The   National  Defense   Education   Act   of 
1958. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965. 

Improving  Program  Evaulatlon 
Most  of  oxir  education  programs  have  been 
operating  too  short  a  time  to  provide  con- 
clusive Judgments  about  their  effectiveness. 
But  we  should  be  heartened  by  the  evalua- 
tions so  far. 

Recently,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  re- 
ported ; 


"The  morale  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors In  schools  with  many  poor  children — 
their  will  to  succeed  and  their  belief  In  the 
possibility  of  succeeding— is  perceptibly  on 
the  rise  in  many  of  the  schools  visited.  More 
teachers  than  ever  are  involved  in  an  active 
search  for  paths  to  success.  The  paths  are 
not  all  clearly  visible  as  yet.  but  decidedly 
the  search  has  taken  on  a  new  vigor." 

The  council  did  identify  problems  and 
weaknesses  in  the  school  districts.  Our  ef- 
forts to  Identify  shortcomings  and  to  assess 
our  progress  can  never  be  fuUy  effective  un- 
til we  provide  sufficient  resources  for  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

/  have  requested  S2.5  million  to  assure 
careful  analysis  of  new  programs  so  that  we 
can  provide  a  full  accounting  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  our  suc- 
cesses and  shortcomings. 

The  Education  Professions  Act  of  1967 
Our   work  to   enrich   education  finds  its 
focus    in    a    single    person:    the    classroom 
teacher,  who  Inspires  each  student  to  achieve 
his  best. 

Next  year,  more  than  170.000  new  teachers 
will  be  needed  to  replace  uncertified  teach- 
ers, to  fill  vacancies  and  to  meet  rising  stu- 
dent enrollments.    Moreover : 

There  are  severe  shortages  of  English, 
Mathematics,  Science  and  elementary  school 
teachers. 

More  teachers  are  needed  for  our  colleges 
and  Junior  colleges. 

Well  trained  administrators  at  all  levels 
are  critically  needed. 

New  kinds  of  school  personnel — such  as 
teachers  aides — are  needed  to  help  In  the 
schools. 

By  1975,  the  nation's  schools  will  need 
nearly  two  million  more  new  teachers. 

To  help  meet  this  growing  demand,  the 
Federal  government  has  sponsored  a  number 
of  programs  to  train  and  Improve  teachers. 
These  programs,  though  they  have  been 
effective,  have  been  too  fragmented  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  and  too  limited  to  reach 
many  essential  sectors  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Teacher  aides  and  school  adminis- 
trators have  not  been  eligible  to  parUcipate. 
We  must  develop  a  broader  approach  to 
training  for  the  education  professions.  At 
the  state  and  local  level,  education  author- 
ities must  have  greater  fiexibillty  to  plan  for 
their  educational  manpower  needs. 

/  recommend  the  Education  Professions 
Act  of  1967  to: 

Combine  and  expand  many  of  the  scat- 
tered statutory  authorities  for  teacher  train- 
ing assistance. 

Provide  new  authority  for  the  training  of 
school  administrators,  teacher  aides,  and 
other  education  workers  for  schools  and 
colleges. 

Improving  Student  Loan  Programs 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Con- 
gress authorized  a  program  to  support  state 
guarantees  for  student  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  lending  Institutions.  For  students 
of  modest  means,  the  Federal  Government 
also  subsidizes  the  interest  cost. 

The  program  has  become  an  example  of 
creative  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  states,  private  financial  in- 
stitutions and  the  academic  community. 

Though  it  began  In  a  time  of  tight  credit, 
the  program  is  off  to  a  promising  start.  This 
year,  it  is  expected  that  loans  totaling  $400 
million  will  be  made  to  nearly  480.000  stu- 
dents. By  1972,  outstanding  loans  are  ex- 
pected to  total  $6.5  blUlon. 

I  have  asked  all  of  the  government  officials 
concerned  with  the  program — the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers — to  review  its  operations 
In  consultation  with  state  and  private  orga- 
nizations concerned. 

If  administrative  changes  in  the  program 
are  necessary,  we  will  make  them.     If  any 
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amendments  to  the  legislation  are  In  order, 
we  will  submit  appropriate  reoomm  -ndatlons 
to  the  Congress. 

Special  programs  for  special  ni  eds 
Educating  Poor  Children 

Over  the  past  two  years,  we  hav«  Invested 
more  than  $2.6  billion  In  Improvli  g  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion poor  children.  This  has  been  an  am- 
bitious venture,  for  no  textbook  offtrs  precise 
methods  for  dealing  with  the  disadi-antaged. 
It  has  also  been  rewarding:  we  hai^e  gener- 
ated new  energy,  gained  new  woikers  and 
developed  new  skills  in  our  effort  tc  help  the 
least  fortunate. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  do  the  Job-  —but  the 
Job  cannot  be  done  without  dollars 

So  let  us  continue  the  program!  we  have 
begun  under  Head  Start  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Let  us  begin  new  efforts — like  the  Head 
Start  Follow  Through  program  ■which  can 
carry  forward  into  the  early  grades  the  gains 
made  under  Head  Start. 

The  Teacher  Corps        i 

Young  as  it  Is,  the  Teacher  Cori|s  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  new  hope  for  lAmerlca's 
poor  children  and  their  parents-i-and  for 
hard  pressed  school  administrators.. 

More  than  1200  Interns  and  veteriin  teach- 
ers have  volunteered  for  demanding  assign- 
ments in  city  and  rural  slums.  Teacher 
Corps  volunteers  are  at  work  In  215  schools 
throughout  the  country;  helping  cilldren  In 
20  of  our  25  largest  cities,  In  Appalachla,  In 
the  Ozarks,  In  Spanish-speaking  oommunl- 
tles. 

The  Impact  of  these  specialists  goes  far 
beyond  their  number.  For  they  represent  an 
important  idea:  that  the  schools  lii  our  Na- 
tion's slums  deserve  a  fair  share  of  our  Na- 
tion's best  teachers.  I 

Mayors  and  school  officials  across  ihe  coun- 
try cite  the  competence,  the  energy,  and  the 
devotion  which  Teacher  Corps  members  are 
bringing  to  these  tasks. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  thp  vitality 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  the  demand  by  school 
districts  for  volunteers  and  the  number  of 
young  Americans  who  want  to  j^ln.  Re- 
quests from  local  schools  exceed  bgr  far  the 
number  of  volunteers  we  can  n^w  train. 
Ten  times  as  many  young  Americans  as  we 
can  presently  accept — among  thenai  some  of 
our  brightest  college  graduates — ha*e  applied 
for  Teacher  Corps  service. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  I  recolnmended 
and  which  the  89th  Congress  established,  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the  9pth  Con- 
gress. 

/  recommeTid  that  the  Teacher  iCorps  be 
expanded  to  a  total  of  5.500  voluntekrs  by  the 
school  year  beginning  in  Septembar  1968. 

I  propose  amendments  to  enhancf  the  role 
of  the  states  in  training  and  assigning 
Teacher  Corps  members. 

Finally,  to  finance  next  summer'i  training 
program.  1  strongly  recommend  eatly  action 
on  a  supplemental  appropriation  request  of 
$12.5  million  for  the  Teacher  Corpi  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  I 

Educating  the  Handlcapp>e<j 

One  child  in  ten  In  our  country  ip  afflicted 
with  a  handicap  which,  if  left  iintreated. 
severely  cripples  his  chance  to  becoi  ne  a  pro- 
ductive adult. 

In  my  Message  on  Children  and  Youth,  I 
proposed  measures  to  bring  bett<x  health 
care  to  these  children — the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  crippled,  the  chronically  111. 

We  must  also  give  attention  to  th<  ir  special 
educational  needs.  We  must  morel  precisely 
identify  the  techniques  that  will  b«  effective 
In  helping  handicapped  children  to;  learn. 

We  need  many  moire  teachers  Vho  have 
the  tralzUng  eeseutlaJ  to  help  these  children. 
There  axe  now  only  70.000  specially  trained 
teachers  of  the  h&ndicapf>ed — a  snlall  frac- 
tion of  the  niunber  Che  Nation  reqtilres.    In 


the    next   decade,    five   times   that   number 
must  be  trained  and  put  to  work. 

/  recommend  legisation  to: 

Establish  regional  resource  centers  to  iden- 
tify the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  and  help  their  parents  and  teachers 
meet  those  needs. 

Recruit  more  men  and  women  for  careers 
in  educating  the  handicapped. 

Extend    the    service    providing    captioned 
films  and  other  instructional  materials  for 
the  deaf  to  all  handicapped  people. 
Ending  Discrimination 

Giving  every  American  an  equal  chance 
for  education  requires  that  we  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  racial  segregation  In  our 
schools. 

In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  thU  Na- 
tion committed  Itaelf  to  ellminaUng  segre- 
gation. Yet  patterns  of  discrimination  are 
still  entrenched  in  many  communities.  North 
and  South.  East  and  West. 

If  equal  opportunity  Is  to  be  more  than  a 
slogan  In  our  society,  every  state  and  com- 
munity must  be  encouraged  to  face  up  to 
this  legal  and  moral  responsibility. 

/  have  requested  $30  million — nearly  a 
four-fold  increase  over  this  year's  appropria- 
tion— to  provide  the  needed  resources  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  to  help  states 
and  communities  face  the  problems  of  school 
desegregation. 

Education  for  the  World  of  Work 

Three  out  of  ten  students  In  America  drop 
out  before  completing  high  school.  Only 
two  out  of  ten  of  our  Nation's  young  men 
and  women  receive  college  degrees. 

Too  few  of  these  young  people  get  the 
training  and  guidance  they  need  to  And  good 
Jobs. 

/  recommend  legislation  to  aid  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  to  develop  new  programs 
in  vocational  education,  to  make  work  part 
of  the  learning  experience  and  to  provide 
career-counseling  for  their  students. 

A  nimiber  of  our  colleges  have  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  of  cooperative  education 
which  permit  students  to  vary  periods  of 
study  with  periods  of  employment.  This  Is 
an  Unport^ant  educational  innovation  tliat 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  It 
should  be  applied  more  widely  In  otir  schools 
and  universities. 

/  recommend  an  amendment  of  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program  which  will  for  the 
first  time  permit  us  to  support  cooperative 
education  projects. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  at  the  high  school  level 
for  this  purpose. 

Combating    Adult    Illiteracy 

At  least  three  million  adults  in  America 
cannot  read  or  write.  Another  13  million 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Many  of  these  citizens  lack  the  basic  learn- 
ing to  cope  with  the  routine  business  of 
dally  life. 

This  is  a  national  tragedy  and  an  eco- 
nomic loss  for  which  each  one  of  us  must 
pay. 

The  Adult  Education  Act.  enacted  last 
year,  is  our  pledge  to  help  eliminate  this 
needless  loss  of  human  talent. 

This  year,  I  am  requesting  $44  million — 
an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  percent — for 
adult  basic  education  programs. 

These  funds  will  help  new  projects, 
sponsored  by  both  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  groups,  to  train  volunteers  for 
work  in  adult  literacy  programs  and  to  es- 
tablish neighborhood  education  programs 
reaching  beyond  the  formal  classroom. 
•  •  *  •  « 

Instructional   television 
I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  launch  a  major  study  of  the  value  and 


the  promise  of  instructional  television  which 
is  being  used  more  and  more  widely  in  our 
classrooms,  but  whose  potential  has  not  been 
fully  developed. 

Computers  in    education 

In  my  1968  Budget.  I  propose  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  be  given  new  re- 
sources to  advance  man's  knowledge  and 
serve  the  nation.  Its  endeavors  will  help  our 
scholars  better  to  understand  the  atmos- 
phere, exploit  the  ocean's  riches,  probe  the 
behavior  and  the  nature  of  man. 

The  Foundation  will  also  step  up  its  pio- 
neer work  to  develop  new  teaching  materials 
for  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  'new 
math"  and  the  "new  science"  are  only  the 
first  fruits  of  this  innovative  work. 

One  educational  resource  holds  exciting 
promise  for  America's  classrooms:  the  elec- 
tronic computer.  Computers  are  already  at 
work  In  educational  Institutions,  primarily  to 
assist  the  most  advanced  research.  The  com- 
puter can  serve  other  educational  purposes — 
If  we  find  ways  to  employ  It  effectively  and 
economically  and  If  we  develop  practical 
courses  to  teach  students  how  to  use  it. 

/  have  directed  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation working  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  establish  an  experimental  program 
for  developing  the  potential  of  computers  in 
education. 

Enriching  the  arts  and  the  humanities 

Ovir  progress  will  not  be  limited  to  sci- 
entific advances.  The  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  established 
In  1965,  has  already  begun  to  bring  new  cul- 
tural and  scholarly  spirit  to  our  schools  and 
communities.  State  arts  councils,  museums, 
theaters,  and  orchestras  have  received  not 
only  new  funds  but  new  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm through  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanl- 
ties  has  made  grants  to  support  new  histor- 
ical studies  of  our  Nation's  heritage,  to 
encourage  creative  teaching  In  our  col- 
leges, to  offer  outstanding  young  scholars 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  $16  million — an  increase  of  near- 
ly one-third. 

Higher   education  for  international  under- 
standing 

For  many  years,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  have  prepared  men  and  women 
for  careers  Involving  travel,  trade  and  serv- 
ice abroad.  Today,  when  our  world  respon- 
sibilities are  greater  than  ever  before,  our 
domestic  Institutions  of  higher  learning  need 
more  support  for  their  programs  of  interna- 
tional studies. 

The  89th  Congress,  In  its  closing  days, 
passed  the  International  Education  Act — 
an  historic  measure  recognizing  this  Nation's 
enduring  belief  that  learning  must  transcend 
geographic  boundaries.  Through  a  program 
of  grants  under  the  Act,  America's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  can  add  a  world 
dimension  to  their  students'  learning  experi- 
ence. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  promptly 
my  forthcoming  request  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act,  to  permit  necessary 
planning  for  next  year's  program,  as  well  as 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
19  6S. 

•  •  •  •  • 

in.  TO  rmjTLx,  the  iNDrvrouAL 
As  a  people,  we  have  wanted  many  things, 
achieved  many  things.    We  have  become  the 
richest,  the  mightiest,  the  most  productive 
nation  In  the  world. 

Yet  a  nation  may  accvmiulatc  dollars,  grow 
In  i>ower,  pile  stone  on  stone — and  still  fall 
short  of  greatness.  The  meastire  of  a  people 
Is  not  how  much  they  achieve — but  what  they 
achieve. 
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Which  of  our  pursuits  Is  most  worthy  of 
our  devotion?  If  we  were  required  to  choose, 
X  believe  we  would  place  one  Item  at  the  top 
of  the  list:  fulfillment  of  the  Individual. 

If  that  Is  what  we  seek,  mere  wealth  and 
power  cannot  help  us.  We  must  also  act — 
m  definable  and  practical  ways — to  liberate 
each  individual  from  conditions  which  stunt 
his  growth,  assault  his  dignity,  diminish  his 
spirit.  Those  enemies  we  know:  ignorance. 
Illness,  want,  squalor,  tyranny.  Injustice. 

To  fulfill  the  individual — this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  proposals.  They  present  an  op- 
portunity— and  an  obligation — to  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress. 

I  hope  and  believe  this  Congress  will  live 
up  to  the  high  expectations  of  a  progressive 
and  humanitarian  America. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The   White   House,   February   28,   1967. 


TEACHER  CORPS  SUCCESS  IN 
MILWAUKEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  asked  to  consider  the 
supplemental  budget  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps.  President  John- 
son has  also  recommended  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  be  tripled  in  size  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  been  tremendously 
successful.  The  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Teacher  Corps  interns  has 
had  a  pronounced  impact  on  the  children 
In  the  inner  city  and  poor  rural  school 
districts. 

A  team  of  teacher  corpsmen  serving 
In  Ruf  us  King  High  School  in  Milwaukee 
has  worked  extensively  with  students 
who  have  been  multiple  failures,  failing 
three  or  more  of  their  academic  subjects. 
After  only  a  few  months  of  work  with 
these  children  on  a  1-to-l  basis,  over 
50  percent  of  the  students  showed  aca- 
demic improvement,  and  attendance  and 
disciplinary  problems  dropped. 

A  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Goldman,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teacher  Corps,  and  Mr.  John  Powers, 
principal  of  Rufus  King  High  School,  has 
submitted  a  report  on  the  work  of  this 
team  of  corpsmen  which  will  show  Sen- 
ators what  the  Teacher  Corps  can  ac- 
complish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
\  Sttjdt  op  Multiple  Failures:  A  Report  of 

A  Social  Welfare  Field  Project  Conducted 

BT  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Team  at 

Rufus   King   High    School,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
(Submitted  by  Dr.  Harvey  Goldman,  director. 

National  Teacher  Corps  at  Milwaukee;  Mr. 

John  A.  Powers,  principal;   Mr.  Jerald  A. 

Hauser,  Intern;   Mr.  Donald  Sorauf,  team 

leader;    Mr.    William   Ware,   Intern;    Miss 

Patricia  Wiser,  Intern) 
I.  the     preliminary     survey     op    multiple 

FAILURES     WITHIN     THE     RUFUS     KING     HIGH 
SCHOOL    district 

During  the  Pre-Servlce  (summer)  session 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  the  team  lead- 
er and  Interns  at  Rufus  King  High  School 
sought  to  study  those  students  classified  as 
multiple  failures  during  the  previous  year. 
A  multiple  failure,  as  defined  here.  Is  one  who 
failed  at  least  three  academic  subjects  the 
previous   semester,   who   appeared   to  be   a 


potential  dropout,  and  who  had  manifested 
disciplinary  patterns  which  were  not  In  keep- 
ing with  that  which  was  expected  from  them. 
The  team  members  were  hopeful  that  such 
a  study  would  enable  them  to  derive  nu- 
merous Insights  into  the  nature  of  students' 
attitudes  toward  school.  Into  the  home  situa- 
tions which  apparently  fostered  such  at- 
titudes, and  Into  the  relationships  which 
existed  between  such  students  and  the 
various  school  authorities. 

A  study  of  the  school  records  of  the  ninety- 
two  multiple  fall\ires  mentioned  above  In- 
dicated the  following:  (1)  approximately 
62%  were  bom  and  raised  In  Milwaukee; 
(2)  the  families  of  such  multiple  failures 
were  relatively  large,  averaging  5.4  children 
per  family;  (3)  multiple  failures  within  the 
school  had  not  previously  received  aid  which 
might  enable  them  to  compensate  for  their 
academic  inadequacies;  (4)  multiple  failures 
rarely  participated  In  any  tyi>e  of  extracur- 
ricular activities;  (5)  there  was.  In  the  past, 
a  consistent  pattern  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
these  students,  and  the  fact  that  they  would 
become  multiple  failures  and  jHDtentlal  drop- 
outs could  have  been  predicted  at  a  con- 
siderably earlier  point  In  their  educational 
careers;  (6)  these  students  were  g^enerally 
cooperative  (perhaps  even  docile)  In  a  one- 
to-one  relationship  with  school  authorities, 
but  were  highly  reticent  and  refused  to 
Initiate  or  volunteer  Information  of  any  kind 
to  anyone  who  In  any  way  represented  an 
authority  figure. 

During  the  siimmer  program  Interns  under- 
took and  completed  the  necessary  steps  prior 
to  beginning  work  with  the  students  in  prep- 
aration for  the  fall  semester.  To  this  end, 
they  met  a  number  of  times  with  each  of  the 
students,  visited  their  homes  and  Introduced 
themselves  to  the  parents,  explained  to  the 
students  and  parents  their  desire  to  help  the 
students  succeed  within  the  school  situation, 
and  undertook  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
school  records  relating  to  these  children. 
This  study  of  available  records  Included  the 
development  of  an  acquaintance  with  both 
the  sociological  and  psychological  back- 
grounds of  the  students  Involved.  It  was 
anticipated  that,  beginning  with  the  fall  se- 
mester, an  attempt  would  be  made  to  raise 
considerably  the  educational,  motivational, 
and  Inspirational  levels  of  the  students. 

n.  roLLOw-up  with   multiple  failures    at 

RUFUS   KING   HIGH   SCHOOL   DURING  THE  FALL 
semester,    1966 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  there 
were  three  Interns  and  a  team  leader  com- 
prising the  National  Teacher  Corps  team  at 
Rufus  King  High  School.  It  was  agreed  that 
each  of  the  Interns  would  work  with  ap- 
proximately eleven  of  the  multiple  failures 
who  were  Investigated  during  the  pre-servlce 
project.  Two  of  the  Interns  worked  with 
twelve  such  multiple  failures.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  each  of  these  students  had  failed 
three  or  more  academic  subjects  during  the 
previous  regular  school  semester  (Spring, 
1966). 

As  a  group,  the  Interns  were  concerned 
with  two  specific  behavioral  areas  of  the 
students  as  follows:  (1)  pupils'  attendance 
records — to  this  end,  they  obtained  copies  of 
previous  attendance  records  for  the  students 
under  consideration  for  the  express  purpose 
of  comparing  them  with  the  attendance  rec- 
ords maintained  by  the  same  students  dur- 
ing the  semester  In  which  they  received  help 
from  the  Corpsmembers;  (2)  pupils' academ- 
ic progress — here,  as  was  true  with  regard  to 
the  attendance  records,  the  specific  Intent 
was  to  compare  academic  progress  of  the 
students  under  consideration  after  one  se- 
mester of  academic  tutoring  and  of  general 
help.  Including  counseling,  which  was  to  be 
provided  by  the  Interns. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Corps- 
members  had  had  a  significant  Impact  upon 


the  attendance  records  of  the  students  with 
whom  they  dealt.  During  the  previous  se- 
mester the  multiple  failures  with  whom  the 
NTC  members  worked  averaged  18.3  days  of 
absence  for  the  term.  For  the  semester  dur- 
ing which  they  worked  with  the  Corpsmem- 
bers, the  average  number  of  days  absent  was 
10.2,  noticeably  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  previous  semester.  In  addition.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  days  ab- 
sent for  any  given  Individual  during  the 
semester  prior  to  working  with  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  varied  from  three  to  sixty- 
two  days  of  absence.  However,  while  work- 
ing with  the  Corpsmembers,  the  nvunber  of 
days  absence  for  any  given  student  ranged 
from  zero  to  forty-one  days,  again  notice- 
ably less  than  was  true  prior  to  their  having 
been  Involved  with  the  Corpsmembers. 
Many  factors  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  students  maintained  considerably  bet- 
ter attendance  records  during  the  semester 
In  which  they  worked  with  the  Corpsmem- 
bers. For  one  thing,  the  Corpsmembers 
maintained  a  dally  attendance  card  for  each 
of  the  students  with  whom  they  worked. 

Table  1. — Attendance  records  of  multiple 
failures  prior  to  and  during  the  semester 
in  which  they  worked  with  National 
Teacher  Corps  interns 


Semester 

Number  of  absences 

Average 
number 
of  days 
absent 

Spring  1966  (prior) 

Fall  1967  (during) -..- 

Varied  from  3  to  63.. 
Varied  fromO  to  41.. 

18.3 
10.2 

Each  student,  upon  going  to  school  on  a 
given  day,  was  given  one  of  these  cards  and 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  have  It  signed 
by  each  of  his  class  teachers  dtirlng  that 
day.  This  created  a  situation  In  which  It 
was  quite  difficult  for  students  to  Inten- 
tionally cut  class  without  its  being  quite 
obvious  to  those  with  whom  he  was  working. 
Also,  whenever  a  student  with  whom  the 
Corpsmembers  were  working  was  absent,  im- 
mediate foUow-up  was  made  by  the  intern. 
In  some  cases  this  Involved  a  telephone  call, 
but  In  moet  cases  It  Involved  a  home  visit 
on  the  part  of  the  intern.  Obvlotisiy,  such 
close  supervision  would  reetilt  In  better 
attendance. 

With  regard  to  academic  success.  It  Is  quite 
noticeable  by  the  figures  that  wlU  be  pre- 
sented that  considerable  help  was  provided 
to  a  number  of  the  mtiltlple  failures  by  the 
Interns  operating  at  RuXus  King  High  School. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  thirty-five  students 
with  whom  they  worked  had  all  failed  at 
least  three  or  more  academic  subjects  dur- 
ing the  previous  semester.  As  the  interns 
worked  with  the  students  in  tutoring  ses- 
sions, it  should  be  made  clear  that  they  did 
not  deal  only  with  basic  skills  such  as  read- 
ing except  as  such  skills  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject being  taught.  Therefore,  such  reading 
skills  as  syllabication  and  deriving  meaning 
from  context  were  tindertaken  when  it  was 
necessary  as  a  part  of  the  mathematics,  social 
studies,  English,  or  science  tutoring  session. 
Also,  approximately  half  of  each  tutoring 
session  was  spent  In  general  conversation 
with  the  student.  Such  discussions  covered 
topics  related  to  school,  home,  personal  prob- 
lems, dating,  general  community  problems, 
and  any  others  that  the  student  felt  like 
talking  about  at  the  time.  As  a  result  of 
these  sessions,  the  students  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  help  directed  toward 
mediating  Immediate  problems  and  conflicts 
with  which  they  were  faced.  It  also  had  a 
considerable  Impact  upwn  their  self-image 
since  they  felt  that,  at  last,  here  was  an 
adult  willing  to  listen  to  their  problems, 
willing  to  discuss  them  with  him,  and  will- 
ing to  help  him  seek  solutions  which  he  was 
tmable  to  find  Independently. 
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Table    2. — Number    of    subjects 

multiple  failures  after  having  wdfked 
National  Teacher  Corps  interns 


failed    by 

urtth 


Number  of  subject 
(ailures 


0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Total. 


Number  of 
students 


35 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Februarij  28,  1967 


February  28,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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Percent 


17 

20 

14M 

17 

17 

14H 


100 


Within 
The  team 


The  work  undertaken  with  stude  its  In  the 
area  of  counseling  enabled  the  litems  to 
help  students  develop  new  plani 
future  and  new  strategies  for  attaching  prob- 
lems with  which  they  were  presently  faced. 
Early  In  the  semester,  It  became  quite  obvi- 
ous that  this  type  of  help  was  need  ed  by  the 
students  If  they  were  to  succeep 
any  contemporary  social  setting, 
found  that  the  number  of  times  Iti  was  nec- 
essary to  see  each  student  varied  depending 
on  the  kinds  of  problems  which  thel  students 
faced,  and  also  depending  on  the  Degree  to 
which  such  problems  were  creating  Internal 
conflict  for  the  student.  [ 

With  regard  to  the  results,  it  wlas  found 
that  six  of  the  students  with  w^iom  the 
interns  worked  passed  every  subjefct  taken. 
Thus,  17  per  cent  of  the  students  with  whom 
the  Interns  worked  passed  all  of  tnelr  sub- 
jects: quite  remarkable  in  light  of]  the  fact 
that  each  of  those  students  had  railed  at 
least  three  academic  subjects  thejprevious 
semester.  Seven  of  the  students  w|th  whom 
the  Interns  worked  failed  only  on0  subject 
during  that  semester,  and  one  of  those  stu- 
dents failed  only  gym,  so  that  it  jnlght  be 
said  that  seven  students  passed  al|  of  their 
academic  subjects  and  only  six  filled  one 
subject.  The  seven  students  who!  officially 
failed  one  subject  represented  20  iper  cent 
of  the  group  with  whom  the  Interns  chose 
to  work.  Another  five  students  filled  two 
subjects,  and  they  represented  14.5  j  per  cent 
of  the  Initial  group  with  whom  the  interns 
worked.  Thus,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
18  students,  representing  51.6  per  cetit  of  the 
group  with  whom  the  Interns  wonced,  im- 
proved In  terms  of  their  academic '  achieve- 
ment pattern  during  the  semester  \ii  which 
they  worked  with  NTC  interns.  !The  as- 
sumption can  be  made  that  the  Itlme  and 
effort  expended  by  the  interns  on  tehalf  of 
these  students  was  the  factor  whlchj  brought 
about  the  change  In  their  academl^  pattern 
since  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  other 
factors  within  those  students'  life  patterns 
were  modified  in  any  way. 

It  was  noticed  by  the  Interns  in  almost 
every  case  with  which  they  dealt  ithat  the 
attention  paid  the  students  became  in  Initial 
link  in  a  chain  reaction  which  took  on  a 
circular  effect:  that  Is,  at  the  outeet  they 
paid  attention  to  the  student  by  offering 
him  individual  tutoring  and  counseling  as 
well  as  sympathy  and  other  kinds  ^t  atten- 
tion. The  students  reacted  to  the  Attention 
which  they  received  by  working  harder  In  an 
attempt  to  please  the  person  who  g*ve  them 
the  Initial  attention.  Because  tihey  ex- 
pended more  effort  on  their  acaden^c  work, 
the  quality  of  the  school  work  undertaken 
by  the  students  improved  considerably  and 
this  led  to  their  passing  tests  wlthjn  class- 
rooms, a  phenomenon  which  l^ad  not 
occurred  previously.  Because  they  ^ere  suc- 
cessful in  their  school  work,  they  received 
more  attention  from  the  Interna,  frcm  their 
parents,  and  from  other  representatives  of 
the  school.  This,  In  turn,  initiated  another 
such  circle  in  which  the  students,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  attention  received,  worked  harder, 
experienced  success,  and  therefore  received 
more  attention  which  led  them  \o  work 
harder,  achieve  more  succeee,  which  resxilted 
In  their  receiving  more  attention,  etc.,  etc.. 


etc.  Simultaneously,  the  Interns  noticed 
that  the  self-concept  of  the  students  im- 
proved considerably.  That  is,  the  way  In 
which  they  viewed  themselves  led  them  to 
attribute  higher  levels  of  esteem  to  their 
own  worth.  It  was  also  noticed  that,  as 
their  self-concept  improved,  the  general 
disciplinary  problems  which  many  of  these 
children  presented  the  previous  semester 
tended  to  diminish  since  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  obtain  attention  through  unde- 
sirable and  anti-social  behavior. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  team,  working  in 
cooperation  with  school  authorities,  effected 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  change  with  regard 
to  those  students  with  whom  they  worked 
and  who  were  termed  multiple  failures.  As 
repeated  statements  by  the  school  principal 
have  Indicated,  these  students  wo\ald  never 
have  received  such  help  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  the  Teacher  Corpsmembers 
within  the  school  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  time  and  energy  in  hopes  that  success 
with  such  students  would  set  them  on  the 
right  track  in  the  future.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  In  many  cases 
they  were  successful.  A  number  of  the  stu- 
dents with  whom  they  worked  and  who  were 
previously  considering  dropping  out  of  school 
are  now  considering  completing  high  school 
and  attending  post-graduate  work,  either  In 
a  university  or  In  a  technical  school  of 
some  type. 

Of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that 
each  Intern  derived  considerable  personal 
benefit  out  of  the  study  with  which  he  was 
involved.  In  particular,  they  derived  a  num- 
ber of  Insights  into  the  nature  of  poverty  and 
of  failure,  and  also  Into  the  means  through 
which  such  characteristics  can  be  amelio- 
rated. Each  has  commented  a  number  of 
times  and  in  many  different  ways  regarding 
the  lmi>act  which  such  a  project  would  have 
on  them  as  they  became  teachers  In  their 
own  right.  A  number  of  factors  were  men- 
tioned as  being  particularly  important. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Home  Visitations — It  was  found  by  the 
interns  that  home  visitations  provide  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  data  about  the  student, 
his  family,  and  his  atotudes  which  are  valu- 
able to  the  classroom  teacher  and  which 
such  teachers  do  not  usually  receive  as  a 
result  of  their  classroom  contacts.  In  many 
cases  such  knowledge  enables  them  to  deal 
considerably  more  effectively  with  the  stu- 
dents within  the  classroom  situations; 

2.  School  Authority  Cooperation — Every 
Intern  remarked  on  the  fact  that  when  all 
the  teachers  with  whom  the  child  deals  co- 
operate with  one  another  to  provide  the  most 
effective  learning  situation  for  that  student, 
that  there  is  a  considerably  better  chance  of 
their  being  successful  within  the  school  situ- 
ation: 

3.  Administrator- Teacher  Relationships — 
Each  of  the  interns  found  that,  as  a  result  of 
their  close  contact  with  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  the  cooperation  provided  by  his 
office,  that  te£ichers  and  administrators  can 
effectively  work  together  to  provide  the  best 
possible  learning  situation  for  every  student 
within  the  school.  This  includes  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials  and  the  determination 
of  what  strategies  are  most  effective  when 
dealing  with  any  given  student.  The  In- 
sights which  the  principal  was  able  to  pro- 
vide the  Interns  on  the  basis  of  his  F>ast 
teaciilng  and  administrative  experience  were 
found  to  be  invaluable  as  the  interns  sought 
to  deal  with  the  students  within  the  context 
of  the  school  situation. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  emphatically  stated 
that  the  project  described  above  and  under- 
taken by  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Interns 
at  Rufus  King  High  School  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  was  a  tremendous  success.  This 
can  be  measured  both  in  terms  of  the  im- 
provement noted  within  the  students  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  and  also  through  dis- 
cussions with  the  Interns  and  students  as 


one  finds  that  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  obtained  will  most  assuredly  contribute 
to  their  becoming  the  best  possible  teachers 
of  disadvantaged  students. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mill  J 
tary  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has 
heard  me  apologize  before;  I  apologize 
again.  I  am  sorry  I  took  longer  than  I 
estimated  to  him  I  would  take,  and  yet 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  for 
tomorrow  would  make  It  impossible  for 
me  to  make  this  record  tomorrow.  I  feel 
it  Is  important  that  the  evidence  that  I 
put  In  the  Record  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  be  drawn  to  what  is  happening  in 
this  country  in  regard  to  our  critical 
domestic  needs  because  of  the  policy 
we  are  following  In  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  change  that  policy,  for  many 
reasons,  but  one  of  them  is  so  we  can 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram and  try  to  resurrect  It  ourselves, 
because  the  administration  is  not  going 
to  try  to.  The  President  can  send  all  the 
messages  to  Congress  that  he  wants  to. 
He  can  send  a  poverty  message.  He  can 
send  a  message  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  can  send  a  message  on  civil 
rights.  He  can  send  a  message  on  labor. 
AH  the  messages  he  has  been  sending 
to  Congress  make  good  campaign  mate- 
rial, but,  let  us  face  it,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  fight  for  these  programs, 
they  are  simply  Interesting  preparations 
for  getting  ready  for  the  1968  campaigns. 
He  did  not  make  a  fight  for  them  last 
year.  Messages  came  to  the  Congress, 
and.  with  little  help  from  the  White 
House,  we  battled  here  for  critically 
needed  domestic  programs. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  In- 
terested in  messages  or  promises;  I  am 
interested  in  delivery.  I  want  to  see  the 
Senate  proceed  to  deliver  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  in  regard 
to  the  domestic  issues  that  I  raised  in  my 
speech  this  afternoon. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon need  not  apologize.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  sit  here  and  listen  to  his  logical 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
administration  policies  with  reject 
thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Vlrghila  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that — 

War  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
CJenerals. 

Having  listened  to  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  the  past 


lew  days  In  this  Chamber,  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe  that  perhaps  war  is 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  Senators. 
Certainly  this  great  Nation  would  have 
never  survived,  we  would  never  have  won 
in  combat,  with  the  commands  being 
given  here. 

"Withdraw,"  says  one  Senator,  An- 
other says:  "We  only  blundered  in,  and 
we  should  admit  this  mistake  and  get 
out."  "Stop  the  bombing,"  say  a  dozen 
more  "Talk  to  them,"  plead  others. 
"Give  blood  to  the  Vietcong,"  advises 
one.  Even  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
writes  of  our  "Arrogance  of  Power."  The 
din  of  criticism  mounts  so  that  even  the 
Commander  In  Chief  has  become  gun- 
shy. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion address,  did  not  hesitate  to  reaflQrm 
our  declaration  of  war  on  poverty  and 
proudly  said: 

We  shall  not  rest  until  this  war  Is  won. 

But  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  he  an- 
nounced only  that  we  would  "stand 
firm." 

He  sounded  almost  apologetic.  Per- 
haps the  President  felt  that  words  of 
determination  and  victory  would  serve 
only  to  set  the  doves  aflutter;  that  other 
than  financial  support,  no  other  support 
was  needed  from  the  Congress — or  ex- 
pected; and  that  his  best  bet  was  to 
avoid  stirring  up  a  bad  situation  by  em- 
phasizing Vietnam :  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  try  for  domestic  accomplishment 
with  an  eye  on  the  1968  elections.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  people  will  not  look  for 
domestic  accomplishment  in  1968;  it  will 
not  be  a  New  Frontier  they  seek;  it  will 
be  an  old  frontier — an  age-old  precept 
of  nations — eloquently  expressed  by 
Winston  Churchill  when  he  said: 

Victory  at  all  costs,  victory  in  spite  of 
all  terror,  victory  however  long  and  hard 
the  road  may  be;  for  without  victory  there 
is  no  survival. 

Our  people  will  be  looking  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  sons  and  daiighters.  And 
rather  than  dignity  from  poverty  for 
themselves,  they  will  demand  Interna- 
tional dignity  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  President  does  Indeed  need  more 
than  financial  support  for  Vietnam.  He 
needs  moral  support  for  our  commit- 
ment to  defeat  the  enemy.  We  must 
let  that  enemy  know  that  this  Is  not  the 
administration's  war,  or  Johnson's  war, 
or  McNamara's  war,  or  the  Hawks' 
war — but  this  is  the  Nation's  war.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  must  know  that  we  are  united 
In  our,  determination  to  win.  Then  and 
only  then  will  he  stop  his  aggression. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  debilitating 
and  divisive.  I  do  so  as  no  expert,  but 
Vietnam — like  the  subject  "women" — 
has  no  expert.  Most  damaging  to  our 
stance  Is  the  constant  revelation  by  self- 
styled  Vietnam  experts  In  the  Senate 
that  we  have  no  right  to  be  there — that 
we  really  did  not  mean  to  be  there — that 
somehow  we  just  blundered  In.  Each  of 
these  authorities  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  Vietnam  has  been  at  war  for  20 
years,  and  just  as  quickly  avoid  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted to  fight  in  Vietnam  for  12  years. 


In  April  1954,  President  Elsenhower 
pleaded  with  Winston  Churchill  for  a 
"coalition  composed  of  nations  which 
have  a  vital  concern  in  the  checking  of 
Communist  expansion  In  the  area";  and 
this  coalition  "must  be  willing  to  join  the 
fight."  Under  Elsenhower,  join  the  fight 
we  did — a  course  which  was  reafiBrmed 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1964.  To  those  who 
continue  to  lament,  "Who  asked  us  to 
help  South  Vietnam?"  my  answer  is 
"Our  conscience." 

Since  the  decisions  of  three  Presidents 
are  necessary  to  the  one  decision  of  en- 
try, there  is  some  support  for  the  feel- 
ing that  we  blundered  in.  But,  a  war  of 
national  liberation  does  not  begin  as  did 
World  War  n.  The  war  of  national  lib- 
eration coimtenances  no  sudden  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  contrary,  true 
to  the  three  stages  of  war  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  the  infiltration  Is  gradual,  the  ter- 
rorism and  guerrilla  phase  intermittent, 
and  the  actual  attack  so  obscured  as  to 
appear  liberation.  It  would  have  been 
clean  and  clear  had  each  of  the  three 
Presidents  been  afforded  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  for  formal  declaration  of 
war.  But  such  was  not  their  response — 
nor  should  it  have  been.  Much  soul 
searching  and  many  days  of  delibera- 
tion, giiided  each  of  our  three  Presidents 
in  their  decision  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  I 
repeat — their  decisions  were  deliberate. 
Their  decisions  were  patterned  after  the 
threat.  To  me,  their  decisions  were 
right.  But  right  or  wrong,  this  body 
should  know  we  did  not  blunder  into 
Vietnam. 

Well,  the  Vietnam  "experts"  of  the 
Senate  immediately  counter,  it  is  a  blun- 
der to  stay.  Ten  thousand  miles  away, 
infested  with  disesise,  the  coimtry  Is  not 
worth  fighting  for.  The  South  Viet- 
namese will  not  fight  for  themselves. 
At  a  cost  of  $2  billion  a  month — and 
already  with  7,400  deaths  and  45,000  cas- 
ualties— they  will  bleed  us  dry. 

"Besides,"  conclude  the  experts,  "we 
can't  afford,  and  shouldn't  try  to  be  world 
policemen." 

I  only  wish  we  had  a  choice  in  the 
matter.  One  battleship  alone  still  flies 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  With  46 
Governors  a  few  years  ago,  I  visited  this 
ship.  She  has  a  crew  of  1.100  men — 
none  braver,  none  more  dedicated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Arizona,  and  her  crew, 
lie  62  feet  underwater  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  infamous  attack  that  placed  her 
there  was  quick,  dramatic,  and  deadly. 
The  United  States  stood  alone  that  De- 
cember day  25  years  ago  as  the  police- 
man of  the  world.  We  did  not  ask  for 
this  role— I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  really 
want  it — but  it  is  irrevocably  ours  if 
freedom  is  to  survive  at  this  time  and 
place  in  history.  Again  and  again,  this 
role  of  policeman  has  been  thrust  upon 
us — at  Berlin,  Korea,  Guatemala,  Suez, 
Greece,  Lebanon,  Cuba,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  now  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  we  assumed  this 
role  must  be  credited  with  the  relative 
stability  that  the  world  enjoys  today. 
Providing  this  balance  wheel  of  freedom, 
the  United  States  should  never  be 
charged  with  overplaying  its  hand.  The 
nations  we  have  conquered — the  nations 


we  have  freed— they  all  enjoy  self- 
government  without  interference  from 
the  United  States.  The  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam  was  not  as  quick  nor  as 
dramatic  as  was  Pearl  Harbor,  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  as  deadly.  Over  50,000 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  killed. 
Their  leadership  systematically  snuffed 
out,  their  teachers  murdered,  their 
women  terrorized,  their  children  maimed. 
Yet  South  Vietnam  refuses  to  sue  for 
peace.  Instead,  her  resistance  stiffens. 
She  has  held  a  free  election,  checked 
inflation,  and  is  about  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution. A  land  of  wealth — one  only 
has  to  visit  to  understand  why  the 
French  fought  so  hard  to  keep  her. 

Billy  Graham  has  said  South  Vietnam 
could  feed   the  500   million   people  in 
India  and  the  800  million  in  Red  China. 
This  was  a  prime  target  of  the  Japanese 
In  World  War  II,  and  China  sees  why 
today.    The  domino  theory  is  not  theory 
to  Mao  Tse  Tung.    He  has  indicated 
clearly  that  his  Intention  Is  to  take  South 
Vietnam,    Thailand,    Singapore,    Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines.  Australia,  the  Par 
East  and  the  world.    Foot  dragging  by 
the  Soviet  on  this  goal  of  world  conquest 
is  China's  difference  with  the  Soviet  to- 
day.   Our  European  allies  may  pout  and 
palaver,  but  those  in  the  Par  East  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  see 
the  danger  and  are  flghting  and  dying 
with  us.    We  continue  to  mount  support 
daily.    The  bombing  in  the  north  has 
slowed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.    Other  than  guer- 
rilla  skirmishes   by   the    Vietcong,   the 
North   Vietnamese    have    not    attacked 
since  June  1966.     We  are  winning  politi- 
cally and  militarily  in  Vietnam  today. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  sees  for  the  flrst  time  he 
can  lose,   and   he  moves  cleverly   and 
quickly  with  his  one  remaining  strategy. 
He  has  no  air  force.    He  has  no  navy. 
He  has  no  artillery.    He  has  only  one 
weapon  left — ^psychological  and  political 
warfare.    For  this  he  has  many  allies. 
Whether   it   be   France  or   Britain,   U 
Thant  or  a  Senator,  the  cry  for  peace,  to 
an    aggressor,    means    encouragement. 
The  strategy  of  the  aggressor  is  clear. 
Necessary  to  this  strategy  is  the  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  confusion  of  the  American 
people.    Let  us  not,  in  the  Senate,  lead 
the  way.    Let  us  not  unconsciously  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.    Let  us 
not  Isolate   a  portion  of  our  military 
strategy,  the  bombing,  and  ignore  the 
murder,   maiming,  terrorism   of   North 
Vietnam.    Let  us  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  meticulously  avoided 
bombing  civilian  populations;  that  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam  are  intact.    Let 
us  acknowledge  that  the  bombing  has 
aided   in   slowing   the   aggression;    has 
saved  many  American  lives,  and  is  hurt- 
ing North  Vietnam  in  its  aggression. 
Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  truth 
that  North  Vietnam  Is  the  aggressor. 
Let  us  agree  that  we  have  been  willing 
to  talk  peace ;  that  actually  we  have  cried 
peace  so  readily  and  so  often  as  to  sound 
weak  and  indecisive. 

Rather  than  building  new  bridges  to 
the  East,  let  us  flrst  cross  our  bridge  of 
commitment  to  Vietnam.  Let  us  ap- 
plaud General  Westmoreland  and  his 
men  for  their  skill,  their  patience,  their 
courage,  and  their  dedication;  and,  for 
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a  change,  here  in  Congress,  lei  us 
the  world  we  mean  business  in  Vljetnam 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
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tell  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  diirlng  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  api>eal. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CONVENTIONS 
TOMORROW— MODIFIED  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi(^ent.  the 
unanimous-consent  request  I  afn  about 
to  make  has  been  cleared  on  bolth  sides. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim(t»us  con- 
sent that  upon  the  completion  of  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar:  and 
that  at  that  time  and  without!  further 
debate  of  the  treaties,  the  Senalje  act  on 
them,  as  follows: 

First.  The  first  three  treatled  on  the 
calendar.  Calendar  Nos.  1  through  3, 
Inclusive,  be  considered  and  votid  on  en 
bloc. 

Second.  That  the  fourth  aid  fifth 
treaties  on  the  calendar.  Calendar  Nos. 
4  and  5,  be  considered  and  votad  on  en 
bloc.  I 

Third.  That  the  next  five  tre)atles  on 
the  calendar.  Calendar  Nos.  6  through 
10,  Inclusive,  be  considered  and  toted  on 
en  bloc.  | 

I  further  ask  that  the  action  on  the 
treaties  be  entered  separately  in 'the  Ex- 
ecutive Journal  and  the  CoNGRfssioNAL 
Record  and  that  before  the  a<Jtlon  on 
each  treaty  Is  recorded  In  the  Record 
that  the  explanation  thereof  that  will  be 
given  today  on  the  Senate  floot  be  re- 
peated in  the  Record  as  if  glve«  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  request*  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  Thg  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trevious 
unanimous-consent  agreement  Jlmlttng 
debate  on  the  military  procuren^ent  bill 
be  modified  to  read  "after  the  Vote  on 
the  treaties." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i^iodlfied 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  ReOord.  as 
follows :  ' 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  March!  1,  1967, 
after  the  vote  on  the  treatlee,  duflng  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (3.  666),  to 
authorize  appropriation*  during  tl^e  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mla- 
siles.  and  tracked  combat  vehiclee.^nd  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluatlbn.  and 
military  construction  for  the  Arme^  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpoees.  debate  on  anjt  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shaU  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or,  motion 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided.  [That  in 
the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  In  Xavor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  t^e  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  contrblled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senatdr  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re<^elved. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally'  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  itiat  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  mi|y,  from 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  tolli- 
tary  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing military  authorization  bill  is  the  first 
war  measure  to  come  before  the  Senate 
in  this  new  90th  Congress.  I  realize  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  will  take 
the  position  that  this  is  not  a  policy  bill, 
but  that  It  is  only  a  measure  to  insure 
that  our  fighting  forces  receive  the  tools 
needed  to  implement  policy. 

I  cannot  agree.  This  is  a  policy  bill. 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  will  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  measures  which  officials  of  the 
administration  readily  cite  as  proof  of 
congressional  participation  In  the  mak- 
ing, and  the  support,  of  its  war  pohcles. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  were  quite  surprised  to  learn 
from  Secretary  Rusk  last  year  that  by 
approving  aid  for  Vietnam  each  year 
they  had  been  supporting  what  he  ap- 
parently considers  as  an  open-ended  mil- 
itary commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  A 
year  ago.  following  a  vote  of  92  to  5  to 
table,  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to  the 
supplemental  military  authorization  bill, 
which  would  have  repealed  the  south- 
east Asia  resolution,  many  Senators 
were  somewhat  puzzled  to  learn  that  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  speak- 
ing to  a  foreign  audience,  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  resolution  was  thus  re- 
affirmed by  this  margin.  Senators 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
their  votes  are  used.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  that  we  must  look  at  this  bill  as 
much  more  than  a  nuts-and-bolts  meas- 
ure. It  should  be  seen  as  a  vehicle  for 
reasserting  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role  In  grave  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

Supplemental  authorization  by  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  this  Nation  lias 
been  inched  into  a  war  which  has  poi- 
soned our  political  dialog,  obsessed  the 
energies  and  thoughts  of  men  in  public 
life,  starved  public  needs,  baffled  and 
frustrated  the  public,  and  seriously  im- 
paired the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  99  and  ask  that  It  be 
read. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  In  the  chair).    The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE     IV— STATEMENT     OF     CONGRES- 
SIONAL POLICY 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress — 

(1)  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  should  be  used  to 
carry  out  military  operations  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  or  to  Increase  the  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  In  South 


Vietnam  above  five  hundred  thousand,  imless 
there  shall  have  been  a  declaration  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam  by  the  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  that  the  Congress  support  those  efforts 
being  made  by  men  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  to  bring  that  conflict  to 
an  end  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  will  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  the  vital  interests  of  this 
country,  and  allow  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  the  affairs  of  that  nation 
in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  let  me  remind 
Senators  of  some  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  costs  of  the  bleeding  wound 
which  Is  Vietnam.  Let  us  look  first  at 
the  assets,  and  then  at  the  liabilities,  of 
our  present  policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  short:  What  price  glory? 

First,  as  to  the  assets:  It  has  been 
said  that  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  are  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  Asia  will  fall  Uke  dominoes  if  the  Viet- 
cong  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies 
should  succeed;  that  we  must  fight  in 
Vietnam,  because  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  reward  aggression  and  encourage 
new  so-called  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion; and  finally,  that  we  must  do  what 
we  are  doing  to  contain  the  aggressive 
thrust  of  Communist  China. 

Even  if  one  concedes  the  truth  of  all 
these  assertions — and  I  certainly  do 
not — one  is  still  required  to  ask:  What 
are  the  costs  of  our  efforts? 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  alleged 
assets.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  demonstrate,  that 
Vietnam  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  do  I  believe, 
despite  the  able  argument  to  the  con- 
trary just  made  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  that  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions of  Asia  would  fall  like  a  row  of 
dominoes  if  the  Vietcong  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  allies  should  succeed.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  a  question  of  judg- 
ment, on  which  men  of  good  will  will 
differ. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  the  enlight- 
ened consensus  of  informed  opinion,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world,  has  treated  the  domino  theory  as 
completely  discredited  by  events  which 
have  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  last  5,  10,  or  perhaps  15  years. 

The  argument  that  we  must  fight  in 
Vietnam  because  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  reward  aggression  cannot  stand  up 
in  the  face  of  what  is  obviously  a  civil 
war,  in  which  two  factions  within  South 
Vienam,  one  of  them  supported  by 
Hanoi,  the  other  supported  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  endeavoring  to 
subjugate  that  country  by  a  dictatorship, 
alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  Commu- 
nist, and  clearly,  on  the  other  hand, 
pretty  close  to  being  Nazi,  since  its  leader 
has  Indicated  on  many  occasions  that 
Adolf  Hitler  is  his  hero.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  General  Ky. 

Finally,  that  we  must  do  what  we  are 
doing  Is  said  to  be  an  asset  so  that  we 
can  contain  the  aggressive  thrust  of 
Communist  China.  Yet.  Mr.  President, 
Communist  China  is  presently  faced  with 
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chaos.  If  they  ever  had  any  offensive 
capabilities  to  send  vast  masses  south  of 
their  border,  that  capability  is  pretty 
well  lost  in  the  situation  that  now  exists 
in  which  army  is  fighting  army  and  in 
which  we  have  almost  a  recreation  of 
the  situation  which  existed  toward  the 
end  and  shortly  after  World  War  II. 

So,  I  conclude  that  the  alleged  assets 
with  respect  to  our  Vietnam  policy  are 
indeed  paper  assets  which  have  no  mar- 
ket value. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  liabilities  of  our 
Vietnamese  policy  In  determining  what 
price  we  are  paying  for  an  alleged  glory 
of  old-fashioned,  19th-century  patriot- 
ism. 

First.  It  so  absorbs  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  Nation's  leaders — both  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch — that  they  have  little  time  for 
anything  else.  The  war  is  a  consuming 
passion  on  which  no  man  in  public  life 
can  be  neutral.  I  know  of  no  issue  since 
I  have  been  In  public  life  which  has  so 
preoccupied  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
leaders.  Although  public  affairs  go  on, 
the  thought,  energies,  and  spirit  so  nec- 
essary to  solve  the  critical  problems  of 
our  society  are  focused  not  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Harlem  or  Watts — but  on  a  jun- 
gleland  halfway  around  the  world.  The 
sores  of  our  society  grow  and  fester, 
without  adequate  attention  or  aid. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  is 
familiar  with  what  this  war  is  costing  in 
terms  of  cutbacks  in  programs  of  im- 
portance to  his  State,  from  highways  to 
hospitals.  According  to  the  figures  in 
the  President's  budget  message  there 
would  be  a  $16  billion  surplus  this  fiscal 
year  if  we  were  not  fighting  the  Vietnam 
war.  Think  of  what  we  could  do  to 
improve  our  society  and  make  a  better 
world  by  putting  these  vast  amounts  to 
constructive,  instead  of  destructive,  uses. 

Third.  There  Is  little  likelihood  that 
major  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  a  less-menacing  world  can  be 
reached  imtil  this  war  is  settled.  An 
insignificant  Consular  Treaty  is  in  deep 
trouble  in  the  Senate,  and  the  East- West 
trade  bill  is  a  dead  issue  this  session. 
The  spring  of  hope  for  real  detente  has 
been  poisoned  by  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  All  efforts  to  bring  Commu- 
nist China  into  the  company  of  civilized 
nations  at  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  are 
bogged  down  by  the  war,  while  she  gloats 
over  our  deepening  Involvement  in  the 
morass  of  southeast  Asia. 

Fifth.  Forward  movement  toward  true 
collective  security  within  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations  has  come  to  a  halt. 

Sixth.  There  has  been  a  deterioration 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the 
will  to  act  as  a  cooperating  partner  of 
the  Executive  in  the  search  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  Suspicion  and  dis- 
trust have  replaced  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence. 

Seventh.  The  public  image  of  the 
United  States  all  around  the  world  has 
been  changed  from  a  benevolent  Uncle 
Sam  seeking  to  do  more  than  his  share 
in  curing  the  Ills  of  the  world,  to  a 
power-hungry  empire,  bent  on  establish- 
ing by  force  of  arms  a  Pax  Americana 
without  regard  for  the  views  of  others, 
whether  adversaries  or  allies.  There  is 
something  drastically  wrong  with  a  so- 


ciety that  spends  $24  billion  in  a  war 
which  does  not  involve  its  vital — or  even 
major — Interests  and  only  $2  billion  to 
help  the  two-thirds  of  this  world  who  are 
poor  or  hungry. 

Eighth.  Our  efforts  to  balance  our  in- 
ternational payments  and  to  achieve  the 
commonsense  objective  of  providing  for 
the  adequate  financing  of  International 
trade  and  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  gold  exchange  standard  have  been 
crippled,  if  not  killed.  The  dollar  drain 
of  Vietnam  is  enormous,  with  millions 
ending  in  Swiss  bank  accounts  of  local 
Vietnamese  profiteers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
at  our  international  monetary  situation. 
I  am  concerned  because  of  the  constant 
drain  on  our  gold,  a  drain  in  large  part 
occasioned  because  we  are  a  deficit  and 
not  a  surplus  country,  a  drain  which  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  combined  ex- 
penditures for  military  forces  maintained 
in  Europe  and  in  Vietnam  exceed  the  ex- 
cess of  our  exports  over  our  imports. 
And  it  may  well  be,  unless  we  can  remedy 
the  situation  by  bringing  home  a  major 
part  of  our  troops  from  Europe  and 
bringing  home  our  boys  from  Vietnam, 
that  we  will  find  a  run  on  American  gold 
coming,  perhaps  in  the  most  embarrass- 
ing time  it  could  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, in  the  middle  of  next  sum- 
mer with  the  1968  election  going  full 
swing.    So  I  raise  this  flag  of  warning. 

The  balance  of  payments  Is  not  a  tech- 
nical problem  which  we  can  Ignore.  It 
is  an  important  international  issue  which 
affects  the  life  and  well-being  of  every 
American  citizen.  Unless  we  can  bring 
our  balance  of  payments  into  surplus  or 
at  least  into  balance  within  the  next  12 
months,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  a 
financial  situation  in  the  international 
community  as  serious  as  that  of  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference  which  failed 
in  1933,  resulting  In  our  going  off  the  gold 
standard  and  bringing  international 
trade  almost  to  a  halt. 

Ninth.  5,008  American  boys  were  killed 
in  combat  last  year,  more  than  three 
times  the  total  killed  prior  to  1966. 
There  are  few  communities  in  our  coun- 
try which  have  not  had  at  least  one  mili- 
tary funeral  this  year.  The  buildup  of 
U.S.  forces  continues  and  the  casualty 
lists  grow  in  length  as  Americans  take 
over  the  primary  fighting  job  from  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  as  our  forces 
move  into  the  treacherous  Mekong 
Delta — accordingly,  having  American 
boys  doing  the  fighting  which  Asian  boys 
should  be  doing  to  preserve  whatever 
freedom  they  may  desire. 

Tenth.  We  are  destroying  the  nation  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  people.  Civilian 
casualties  of  the  war  obviously  number 
in  the  thousands  each  month,  although 
official  statistics  are  not  made  available, 
apparently  because  they  are  too  embar- 
rassing. Martha  Gellhom  wrote  in  the 
JanuaiT  Ladies  Home  Journal  that  the 
estimated  increase  in  Vietnam  orphans 
is  2,000  each  month.  Our  massive  mili- 
tary presence  drove  the  Saigon  price  in- 
dex up  40  percent  last  year  and  about  the 
same  the  year  before.  The  retail  price 
of  rice  went  up  30  percent  in  Saigon  last 
month  alone. 

Before  the  Americans  intervened  in 
South   Vietnam,   that   coimtry   was   a 


rice  surplus  country.  It  was  export- 
ing rice  for  valuable  foreign  exchange. 
It  was  available  to  export  rice  to 
North  Vietnam,  a  deficit  country.  If 
some  sort  of  peace  could  be  arranged. 
But  today  the  Americans  are  sending 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  tons  of  rice 
to  feed  these  people,  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  harvest  their  crops,  in  large  part 
because  of  the  depredations  of  the  Viet- 
cong, but  also  in  significant  part  because 
of  the  operations  of  the  American  Army 
In  South  Vietnam — the  napalm,  the  fires, 
the  machineguns.  the  killing,  the  deaths, 
the  terror  which  drives  the  peasants 
from  the  fields. 

Eleventh.  Our  political  dialog  has 
been  distorted  and  warped  as  it  has  not 
been  since  the  McCarthy  era.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
The  very  fabric  of  our  political  life  has 
been  torn  asimder. 

Liberal-conservative  lines  are  mean- 
ingless on  the  Vietnam  issue.  There  is 
a  sense  of  public  frustration  and  distrust 
of  their  government  and  Its  leaders 
which,  if  unheeded,  could  result  In  mas- 
sive loss  of  confidence  in  the  basic  insti- 
tutions of  our  democratic  society.  The 
credibility  gap  is  no  joke.  It  is  an  actu- 
ality which  should  frighten  us  who  be- 
lieve in  democracy  far  more  than  it  has 
done  so  far.  If  the  people  lose  confidence 
in  their  government,  democracy  is  In- 
deed in  jeopardy. 

Twelfth.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  cost 
of  all  of  this  war,  as  of  most  wars  which 
have  preceded  it,  is  the  brutalizatlon  of 
himian  nature  and  the  turning  aside  of 
our  aspirations  for  man  through  the  re- 
vival of  the  primitive  instinct  for  com- 
bat which  glories  in  the  dally  statistics 
of  the  number  of  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  troops  killed  In  the  last  24 
hours  and  pushes  under  the  carpet  the 
weekly  figm-es  of  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  casualties. 

Surely,  a  nation  engaged  in  the  spec- 
tator sport  of  watching  people  kill  each 
other  on  television  is  not  the  kind  of 
nation  in  which  we  can  expect  the  com- 
passion and  the  sense  of  international 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  bring 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  the  world. 

If  the  war  proves  anything,  it  attests 
to  the  validity  of  Alexander  Pope's 
phrase,  "The  greatest  enemy  of  mankind 
is  man." 

Mr.  President,  some  point  has  been 
made  of  the  application  of  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  as  authorizing  everything 
that  has  been  done  since  it  was  passed, 
in  terms  of  military  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Yet,  I  suggest  that  the 
simple  answer  to  that  argument  can  be 
found  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  South- 
east Asia  Resolution. 

When  we  passed  that  resolution,  some 
16,000  U.S.  soldiers  were  in  Vietnam; 
their  purpose  was  to  advise  and  train 
Vietnamese  troops — not  to  fight  a  war. 
The  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  subse- 
quent statements  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
handled  the  resolution,  clearly  prove 
that  the  resolution  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  as  a  blank  check  for  Involving  the 
Nation  in  war. 

I  Introduce  this  amendment  and  call 
It  up  as  a  means  of  stimulating  Congress 
to  have  the  courage  to  meet  its  const!- 
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tutional  duties  on  issues  involi'ing  war 
and  peace.  All  Members  of  this  body 
have  at  one  time  expressed  concorn  about 
the  erosion  of  congressional  p(iwer  and 
the  growing  domination  of  Coogress  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  iksue  my 
£unendment  poses  illustrates  quite  well 
why  this  trend  continues — because  Con- 
gress simply  has  not  had  thei  guts  to 
fulfill  its  constitutional  responjsibilities. 
It  is  much  easier  to  let  the  i*resident 
take  the  heat  than  to  assume  the  burden 
of  decision  for  formally  declaring  war,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  for  exerci^ng  that 
power  over  the  purse  string  which  has 
been  the  historical  prerogative  jof  legis- 
lators in  free  societies  all  over  tke  world. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  c<>lleagues 
would  have  voted  for  the  southeast  Asia 
resolution  if  they  knew  on  August  7, 
1964,  what  they  know  today;  or  I  how  our 
constituents  would  have  reacted  if  they 
had  known  that  their  representatives,  in 
voting  for  the  resolution,  were  going  to 
be  told  by  the  Secretary  of  StatJe  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  President,  himself, 
that  they  were  giving  the  Commander  in 
Chief  a  blank  check.  i 

We  have  bypassed  the  peoplel  and  we 
have  bsrpassed  Congress  in  the  decision- 
making process  on  this  war.  Tl^e  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  in  (jongress, 
have  failed  to  tackle  the  Vietnapi  prob- 
lem, taking  the  easy  way  out  bjr  defer- 
ring to  the  executive  branch.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  neither  a 
monopoly  on  brains  nor  on  vlttue  nor 
on  constitutional  ix)wer.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  land,  Iwho  pay 
in  lives  and  dollars  for  this  wjar,  it  is 
past  time  for  Congress  to  decide  [whether 
our  vital  interests  are  truly  at  stake  In 
this  conflict.  If  they  are  not,  we  should 
set  a  price  on  what  we  will  payj  to  pro- 
tect Interests  that  may  be  only  desirable 
and  not  essential.  Are  these  interests 
so  vital  that  we  should  continuej  to  fun- 
nel the  lives  of  thousands  of  o^ir  finest 
young  men  and  tens  of  billions  down  a 
bottomless  Asian  rat  hole?  This  is  the 
question  Congress  should  decide.  This 
amendment  gives  the  Senate  aii  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  I 

Congress  has  passed  the  buck  too  long 
and  too  often.  The  Constitutijon  says 
that  the  buck  for  putting  thisi  Nation 
at  war  stops  here,  not  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  have 
the  courage  to  do  its  constitutior^al  duty. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  ask  tlliat  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  fead  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a;  substi- 
tute, as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  l&nguage  of  the  amendment 
No.  99  Insert  the  following:  | 

"TTrlJS  TV.    STATEMENT  OF  CONORESS^ONAt. 
POLICY 

"8«c.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  dfeclares — 

"  ( 1 )   Its    Ann    Intentions    to    provide    all 

necessary  support  for  members  ol  tt^e  Armed 


Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting 
nam; 


m  Vlet- 


"(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  urges  the  convening  of  that  Con- 
ference or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans 
for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  those  accords." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  hastily  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  offered  as  a 
substitute. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  com- 
plete this  evening  and  so  that  Senators 
may  see  where  we  are  when  they  read 
the  Record  in  the  morning,  I  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  my  amend- 
ment No.  100  which  I  had  announced  I 
intended  to  bring  up  in  the  event  my 
amendment  No.  99  were  voted  down. 

Amendment  No.  100  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  Its  firm  intentions  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam; 

I  point  out  that  that  part  of  my  second 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  second  paragraph 
reads  as  follows : 

(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  confilct  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  way;  and 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Montana  whether 
that  paragraph  No.  2  is  not  substantially 
identical  to  his  paragraph  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Substantially,  but 
not  definitely,  because  I  included  the 
President  in  paragraph  2.  as  well  as  other 
men  of  good  will.  I  believe  that  Is  the 
only  difference  I  can  note  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  that  change. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  my  amendment 
states : 

(3)  its  support  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
Agreement  of  1954  and  the  final  declaration 
of  that  Conference  as  a  basis  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  to  that  end  urges 
that  the  Conference  be  reconvened  as  soon 
as  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
plans  to  effectively  implement  that  agree- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Montana  whether 
that  paragraph  (3)  of  my  amendment 


is  not  substantially  in  accord  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Substantially  but 
not  definitely,  because  in  addition  to  the 
Geneva  accords  we  say,  "or  any  other 
meeting  of  nations  similarly  involved," 
which  would,  for  example,  include  the 
Percy  proposal  for  an  all-Asian  meeting, 
or  the  proposal  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  or  other 
proposals  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  would  say,  in  general,  the  language 
I  suggest  is  similar  but  differs  in  that 
important  respect — it  not  only  includes 
parties  to  the  Geneva  conference,  but 
any  other  interested  parties  that  have 
been  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  amendments  are  not  identi- 
cal, they  are  so  completely  simUar  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
give  him  all  due  credit  for  having  pro- 
posed it. 

I  do  have  the  somewhat  diflScult  par- 
liamentary problem  of  attempting  to  get 
a  vote  on  my  somewhat  more  rigorous 
amendment.  I  shall  think  overnight 
how  to  do  that  and  perhaps  we  can  end 
up  with  the  same  result  which  I  intended 
to  achieve  before  the  Senator  offered  his 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  going 
at  least  halfway  down  the  road  that  I 
would  like  to  follow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  wish  him  well  in  his  overnight 
study.  I  hope  the  amendment  offered 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  apart  from 
the  original  resolution  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  would  it 
then  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer,  as  an 
additional  amendment,  my  amendment 
No.  99? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  be  in  order  at  another 
place,  but  not  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  permit  me,  may  I  suggest  that  I  be- 
lieve we  are  talking  at  cross-purposes. 
My  understanding  is  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
agreed  to,  the  bill  would  then  be  open  to 
further  amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  but 
the  question  would  then  be  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  amended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  By  way  of  further 
amendment,  would  it  be  in  order  for  me 
to  offer  at  that  point  my  amendment  No. 
99,  which  would  not  have  the  effect  of 


amending  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  would 
be  in  order. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted:  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Financial  Statement  of  Boys'  Clitbs  of 
America 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment of  that  organization,  for  the  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  op  National  Advisory  Council  on 

THE  EDTJCATION   of  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Council,  for  the  year  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Montana;    to   the    Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
"A  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  Unitied  States 
Senate,  the  honorable  Hubert  Humphrey; 
to  the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
United  States  Senator  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable  Lee  Metcalf ,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Montana;  the  Honorable  James 
Battm,  United  States  Representative  from 
Montana;  the  Honorable  Arnold  Olsen, 
United  States  Representative  from  Mon- 
tana; requesting  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  conduct  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  percentage  distribution  of  na- 
tional forest  receipts  for  schools  and  roads, 
and  to  adjust  the  method  of  computation 
to  restore  a  proportionate  relation  to  local 
governmental  costs 

"Whereas,  imder  act  of  Congress  (act  May 
23,  1908,  35  Stat.  260.  amended  act  Sep.  24, 
1944,  58  Stat.  737,  16  U.S.C.  500)  twenty-five 
percent  of  National  Forest  receipts  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  and  under  state  legis- 
lation to  the  several  counties  concerned  for 
schools  and  roads  therein; 

"Whereas,  In  application  certain  Items  of 
receipt  are  administratively  excluded  or  de- 
ducted in  the  computation  of  this  percent- 
age; and 

Whereas,  exclusions  and  deductions  so 
made  have  resulted  in  a  declining  level  of 
payments  at  a  time  when  costs  of  schools 
and  roads  and  the  burdens  of  local  taxation 
are  Increasing. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 


"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  requested  to  schedule  and  conduct  public 
hearings  in  those  states  and  localities  where 
National  Forest  areas  predominate  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  revision  of  the 
method  of  percentage  computation  for  dis- 
tribution of  National  Forest  receipts  may  be 
justified  In  fairness  to  the  localities  affected 
and  to  take  such  remedial  action  as  the 
hearings  warrant. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the 
state  of  Montana,  and  the  Honorable  James 
Battln  and  Arnold  Olsen,  Congressmen  from 
the  state  of  Montana." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana requesting  and  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  take  effective 
action  to  restore  to  the  State  of  Montana 
the  full  amount  of  the  funds  which  were 
apportioned  to  the  State  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Highway  Acts  of 
1964  and  1966 

"Whereas,  a  presidential  order  of  Novem- 
ber, 1966  reduced  the  amount  of  federal 
money  available  for  highway  construction 
purposes  In  the  state  of  Montana;  and 

"Whereas,  that  order  has  resulted  In  a 
reduction  of  available  federal  money  to  the 
extent  of  about  eight  million  dollars  ($8,- 
000,000.00)   for  fiscal  year  1967;  and 

"Whereas,  further  reductions  In  federal 
monies  may  be  authorized;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reduction  seriously  cur- 
tails the  highway  construction  program  In 
the  state  of  Montana,  as  well  as  in  the 
nation,  thereby  seriously  affecting  employ- 
ment and  the  production  and  sale  of  sup- 
plies, materials  and  equipment  used  for 
highway  construction  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  federal  high- 
way construction  funds  will  result  in  an 
equivalent  reduction  of  the  current  Highway 
Safety  Program  for  eliminating  unsafe  and 
hazardous  sections  of  highway,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  accidents  Involving  serious 
Injury,  loss  of  life  and  property  damage;  and 
"Whereas,  the  state  of  Montana  has  de- 
veloped long-range  highway  construction 
programs  based  on  utilization  of  the  full 
apfKjrtlonment  of  federal  funds  to  the  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  reduction  In  federal  funds  for 
highway  Improvement  has  a  serious  effect  on 
the  morale  of  present  engineering  employees 
who  are  In  short  supply  and  further  detracts 
from  the  recruitment  program  for  obtaining 
new  engineering  employees;  and 

"Whereas,  a  reduction  in  federal  funds  for 
interstate  highway  construction  has  an  es- 
pecially serious  effect  on  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana since  this  state  Is  faced  with  a  major 
construction  program  to  complete  all  Inter- 
state highways  to  four-lane  standards. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana: 

"That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  and  urged  to 
take  effective  action  to  restore  to  the  state  of 
Montana  for  expenditure  the  full  sunount  of 
federal  funds  authorized  by  congress  In  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1964  and  1966. 
"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  forward  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  United  States  senator  and  to  each 
member  of  congress  from  the  state  of 
Montana." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatxire  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 


"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, ratifying  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Presidential  succession. 

"Whereas,  the  eighty-ninth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  Its  first 
session,  In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  has  made 
the  following  proposition  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
adding  an  article  in  the  following  words : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only 
If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states  within  seven  years  from 
the  due  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"  'article  — 
"  'Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation,   the    Vice    President    shall    become 
President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shaU 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them  a 
written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  amd  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Sec  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  be  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  bis  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide 
the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  tf  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or 
If  Congress  is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  is  required  to  assem- 
ble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  pwwers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Vice  President  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.' 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  ratified;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  administrator  of 
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general  services,  Washington,  D.4.,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ti  e  Speaker 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  ol  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglfclature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Conioilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  4o.  6 
"A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ol  Montana 

relating  to  the  Issuance  of  a  coiimemora- 

tlve  postage  stamp  for  Phoebe  Apperson 

Hearst  | 

"Whereas,  Phoebe  Apperson  Heirst  was  a 
great  American  woman  humanlt|u:lan  and 
phllanthrc^lst  who  Is  noted  as  the  bo-found- 
er of  the  Parent  Teachers  Assoclatiqn  and  the 
organizer  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and 
a«  being  Instrumental  In  restoring  of  Mount 
Vernon;  and  I 

"Whereas,  By  her  generosity  and  ^onsclotis- 
ness  of  the  tremendous  req\ilr*nent8  of 
education  today,  Mrs.  Hearst  gav^  millions 
of  dollars  to  education  and  has  prbperly  be- 
come known  as  'one  of  the  grea^st  bene- 
factors' of  libraries  throughout  Montana 
and  donated  a  complete  building  ajid  librairy 
facilities  to  the  City  oX  Anaconda,  Montana; 
and  I 

"Whereas,  It  is  only  fitting  a^d  proper 
that  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  aommemo- 
rative  postage  stamp  be  given  lo  Phoebe 
Apperson  Hearst  for  her  multitudinous  proj- 
ects and  activities. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  h;r  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Montana: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Mon- 
tana memorializes  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  foi  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  pxsstage  stamp 
honoring  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst;  »nd 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  th<  secretary 
of  state  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Presideni  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  Sta  ;es,  to  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representitives.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representajtlve  from 
Montana  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Resolu- 
tion originated  In  the  Senate. 

"James  J.  Pasma, 
"Seeretary  of  thi  Senate. 
"Ted  James, 

•' President  of  thi :  Senate. 
"John  H.  LEtrrHOLD, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglilature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  (tommittee 
on  Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltjtion  No.  2 — Rela- 
tive    TO     DiSCRIMINATOBT     TRADE     BaRRIEBS 

Against  California  Wines. 

"Whereas,  Grapes  and  wine  constitute  one 
of  the  major  agricultural  Industnes  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  California  produces 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  jwine  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  andi 

"Whereas,  The  grape  and  wine  find  allied 
industries  also  enhance  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  state  by  the  employmerit  of  many 
thousands  of  people;  and  I 

"Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  tpe  United 
States  sets  forth  basic  principles  ^hich  seek 
to  make  the  United  States  a  single  union 
and  to  set  up  a  single  nationall  economy 
and  to  assure  the  products  of  evfry  lawful 
Indvistry  access  to  the  markets  of  tail  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  h^  also  de- 
clared a  foreign  policy  to  foster  the  elimi- 
nation of  trade  barriers  by  reducing  tariffs 
In  cooperation  with  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  and  other;  and 

"Whereas,  The  states  of  the  United  States 
cannot  constitutionally  erect  disci  Imlnatory 
barriers  against  the  free  movement  of  prod- 
ucts of  other  states  in  Interstate  ^mmerce, 
except  In  the  case  of  wines  andj  alcoholic 
beverages;  and 


"Whereas,  Many  states  have  by  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  erected  discriminatory 
barriers  against  California  wines  which  in- 
clude the  levying  of  higher  taxes  on  Cali- 
fornia wines  than  are  placed  upon  local 
wines,  and  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on 
distribution  and  marketing  of  California 
wines  which  are  nort  imposed  upon  local 
wines,  so  that  the  entrance  of  Caltfomia 
wine  Into  their  markets  and  the  distribu- 
tion thereof  are  severely  restricted;  and 

"Whereas,  Congressional  discussions  clearly 
Indicate  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  2ist 
Amendment  It  was  Intended  not  to  permit 
discriminatory  treatment  by  one  state  of  the 
products  of  another  state,  but  only  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  each  state  In  the  matter  of 
regulating  the  importation  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  such  states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  free  commerce  among  the 
states,  and  citizens  of  each  state  should  be 
free  to  select  the  products  they  desire  to  pur- 
chase, at  fair  prices  and  under  reasonable 
conditions,  without  undue  favoritism  for 
local  products;  and 

"Whereas,  Unless  relief  is  given  from  the 
present  and  ever  increasing  trade  barriers 
being  erected  by  several  of  the  states,  the 
grape  and  wine  Industry  of  California  and 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  California  will 
suffer  great  and  Irreparable  harm;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  cognizance  of  these  discrimina- 
tory practices  by  the  several  states  and  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  manner  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  cause  the  elimination  of  trade  bar- 
riers by  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
against  California  wines;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Senate   Resolution    No.    66 — Relatino   to 

Vocational  Education.     Resolution  Read 

Second  Time 

"Whereas,  February  23,  1967,  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Important  subsequent  vocational 
education  legislation;   and 

"Whereas,  With  the  passage  of  this  act  a 
successful  cooperative  effort  was  established 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
states  for  the  further  development  of  voca- 
tional education  through  the  facilities  of 
public  education;  and  provided  a  basis  for 
federal  and  state  relationships  in  subsequent 
federal  aid  to  public  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  major  purpose  of  this  act  is 
to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  employment 
and  to  assist  employed  workers  to  gain  ad- 
vancement in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor; 
and 

"Whereas.  Public  vocational  education  and 
technical  education  Is  designed  to  educate 
youth  and  adults  of  our  country  to  become 
useful  citizens  and  productive  skilled  work- 
ers in  business.  Industry,  agriculture,  home- 
making,  health  services,  and  technical  oc- 
cupations; and 

"Whereas,  Youth  groups,  such  as  Future 
Farmers,  Future  Homemakers,  and  Future 
Leaders  in  Marketing  and  Distribution,  have 
been  developed  as  the  result  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  other  vocational  education  acts; 
and 

"Whereas,  Vocational  Education  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
general  well-being  of  the  individual  as  well  as 


to  the  economic  development  of  our  state 
and  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  Vocational  Education  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  meeting  the  needs 
for  trained  manpower  In  California;  and 

"Whereas,  Vocational  education  under  this 
act  has  operated  for  fifty  years  in  California 
with  full  cooperation  and  support  of  agricul- 
ture, business.  Industry,  and  labor;  and 

"Whereas.  Enrollment  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  California  now  exceeds 
one  million  students,  which  makes  Cali- 
fornia the  leader  of  all  other  states  in  this 
area  of  education;  and 

"Whereas,  Local  school  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia have  matched  federal  funds  In  the 
various  federal  vocational  educational  acts 
at  a  ratio  of  more  than  five  local  dollars 
to  each  federal  dollar;  and 

"Whereas,  Vocational  education  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  trained  manpower  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  changing  technology;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Legislature,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  reaf- 
firms its  concurrence  in  and  support  of  the 
objectives  and  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
above  mentioned  subsequent  vocational  edu- 
cation acts;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  February  23,  1967,  be 
declared  Vocational  Education  Day  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  suitably  prepared  copies  to  Dr. 
Max  Rafferty,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Director  of  Education,  to  Mr. 
Wesley  P.  Smith,  State  Director  of  Vocation- 
al Education,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  6 — Memorializino 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  New  Mexico  Dele- 
gation to  the  U.S.  Congress  To  Protect 
AND  Replace  Waterfowl  and  Game  Habitat 
IN  THE  Middle  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New 
Mexico 

"Whereas,  the  middle  Rio  Grande  valley 
between  the  Cochltl  diversion  dam  and 
Socorro,  New  Mexico,  has  suffered  an  ex- 
tremely significant  loss  of  waterfowl  and 
wildlife  habitat  which  exceeds  eight  thou- 
sand acres  and  which  loss  is  due  in  major 
part  to  federal  water  development  projects 
in  the  one  hundred  mile  area; 

"Whereas,  the  area  was  a  wintering  area 
of  great  significance  to  waterfowl,  and  the 
losses  of  habitat  therein,  as  an  Important 
section  of  the  central  flyway.  Influence  the 
welfare  of  waterfowl  nationality; 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  New  Mexico  has 
taken  all  possible  measures,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  mitigate  the  losses  to  the 
welfare  of  waterfowl  nationally; 

"Whereas,  there  exists  an  immediate 
necessity  to  further  mitigate  the  losses; 

"Whereas,  Implementation  of  such  mitiga- 
tion would  be  of  significant  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  this  state,  as  well  as  to 
the  national  welfare  as  Is  Indicated  by  a 
special  report  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  by  the  United 
States  bureau  of  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife 
and  the  New  Mexico  department  of  game 
and  fish; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
United  States  congress  are  petitioned  to  in- 
stigate the  immediate,  necessary  action  to 
cause  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  appropriating  four  hundred 
twenty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  fifty 
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dollars  ($427,350)  to  the  proper  state  or  fed- 
eral agency  to  be  applied  to  the  mitigation 
of  the  loss  of  waterfowl  and  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  middle  Rio  Grande  valley  between  the 
Cochltl  diversion  dam  and  Socorro,  New 
Mexico,  in  accord  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  States  bureau  of  sport  fisheries 
and  wildlife  and  the  New  Mexico  department 
of  game  and  fish; 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  New 
Uexlco  delegation  to  the  United  States  con- 
gress. 

■Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

"R.  C.  (Ike)   Morgan, 
"President  Pro  Tempore,  Senate. 

[SEAL]  "JUANITA  PiNO, 

"Chief  Clerk,  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works: 
"Joint  Resolution  Memormlizing  Congress 

TO  Extend  the  Northern  Terminus  of  the 

Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System 

IN  Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort  Kent 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
nation's  economy  and  the  nation's  security 
require  the  construction  of  a  national  system 
of  Interstate  and  defense  highways;  and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
construction  of  such  a  system  rests  in  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas,  the  objective  is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  national  system  by 
1972;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Maine  through  ap- 
propriate action  have  deemed  It  essential 
that  the  highways  of  this  State  be  integrated 
Into  the  interstate  and  defense  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  coinciding  completion  dates 
ol  U.S.  Interstate  95  to  the  border  east  of 
Houlton  and  the  entire  Trans  Canada  High- 
way system  will  result  In  a  great  amount  of 
potential  traffic  by-passing  central  and 
northern  Aroostook  County;  and 

"Whereas,  a  high-standard,  key  artery 
Mghway  through  Aroostook  County  will  bet- 
ter serve  present  Industry,  attract  new  in- 
dustry and  provide  tourists  and  travelers 
with  access  to  the  many  recreational  possi- 
bilities of  central  and  northern  Aroostook 
County;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  extensive  defense 
installations  in  northern  Aroostook  County, 
namely  Loring  Air  Force  Base  located  in 
Limestone,  Maine  and  supplemental  instal- 
lations to  this  base  also  located  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  northern  Aroostook  County  in 
the  State  of  Maine;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  In  order  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of 
central  and  northern  Aroostook  County  and 
provide  additional  highway  facilities  for  de- 
fense installations  in  northern  Aroostook 
County,  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to 
require  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  re- 
locate the  northern  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  in  Maine 
from  Houlton  to  Fort  Kent;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State. 


"In  Senate  chamber:   Read  and  adopted, 
sent  down  for  concurrence,  January  24,  1967. 
"Jerrold  B.  Speers, 

Secretary. 

House     of     Representatives:     Read     and 
adopted  in  concurrence,  January  25,  1967. 
"Bertha  W.  Johnson, 

Clerk". 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  FNsreign 
Relations : 

"Senate  Memorial  No.  1 — A  Memorial  Re- 
questing the  President  and  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  To  Recognize  the 

Republic  of  Rhodesia  as  an  Independent 

Nation 
"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
came  into  being  by  declaring  Independence 
from  the  British  Empire,  of  which  It  had 
been  a  colony  for  over  a  century  and  a  half; 
and 

"Whereas,  Rhodesia  has  declared  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  Nation  from  Great  Britain; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
spite  of  speedy  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  many  emerging  African  Nations 
over  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of  Ka- 
tanga, has  refused  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Rhodesia  as  a  Nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  did  quickly  an- 
nounce that  our  Country  would  join  and 
support  Great  Britain  In  applying  severe 
economic  sanctions  and  moral  pressures 
against  Rhodesia;   and 

"Whereas,  Great  Britain  has  grievously 
failed  to  apply  a  single  sanction  desired  by 
the  United  States  of  America  against  Cuba 
or  Viet  Nam,  our  deadly  commtmist  enemies; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Government  of  Rhodesia 
has  neither  needed  nor  requested  a  penny  of 
our  foreign  aid  and  proffers  us  not  debts  but 
friendship;  and 

"Whereas,  according  to  Article  1,  Section 
8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  Nations. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  Immediate  steps  to 
rescind  all  sanctions  against  the  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 

"2.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  effect  immediate  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Rhodesia. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona 
send  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  member  of  Arizona's  Con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Passed  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1967 
by  the  following  vote:  18  Ayes,  10  Nays,  2 
Not  Voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor — February  17, 
1967. 

"Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — February  17,  1967." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  1967-20 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  is  sin- 
gularly honored  in  that  the  Indian  peoples 
constituting  the  membership  of  the  great 
ColvlUe  Indian  Reservation  wish  to  find  an 
equitable  means  of  terminating  federal 
supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs  of 
the  Colvllle  Indian  Reservation  and  to  be- 
come fuU-fiedged  citizens  both  of  this  nation 
and  of  the  state;  and 


"Whereas.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
membership  has  been  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  members  of  Its  Tribal  Council;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Eighty-Eighth 
Congress  providing  for  an  end  to  the  Col- 
vllle Reservation  and  restoration  to  full 
rights  as  citizens  to  the  membership  and 
Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley  introduced 
like  legislation  for  the  Eighty-Ninth  Con- 
gress; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, That  tills  petition  be  most  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  urging  immediate 
action  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  membership 
of  the  CoU-llle  Reservation  to  become  citizens 
enjoying  equal  rights,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities as  other  citizens  of  this  state  and 
of  this  nation;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  submit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington. 
"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.    1007 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the   United   States  to   take  no   action 

limiting  the  f>ower  of  the  States  to  tax 

"Whereas,  H.R.  11798  was  introduced  into 
the  eighty-ninth  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
Edwin  E.  Willis  of  Louisiana,  and  said  bill 
was  later  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  16491  and  an  interstate  taxation  bill, 
H.R.  2158,  was  recently  Introduced  in  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  by  Representative  WlUls. 

"Whereas,  Under  the  terms  of  these  three 
bills  the  federal  government  will  Invade  the 
field  of  state  and  local  taxation,  including 
state  and  local  corporation  income  taxes,  and 
sales  and  use  taxes,  traditionally  left  to  the 
states,  prescribing  the  jurl.'/dlctlon  to  tax 
and  the  method  of  determining  the  portion 
of  net  Income  of  multi-state  corporations 
which  may  be  taxed  by  a  state. 

"Whereas,  The  said  bills  are  an  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary,  and  undesirable  intru- 
sion into  the  tax  and  fiscal  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  our  local  govern- 
ments, and  would  be  destructive  of  the 
principles  of  federalism  enunciated  by  our 
founding  fathers. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  discontinue 
further  consideration  of  the  Interstate  tax- 
ation bill,  H.R.  2158,  Introduced  in  Congress 
by  Representative  Willis  of  Louisiana. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

"John  D.  Vanderhoof, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Henry  C.  Kimbrough, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
"Mark  A.  Hogan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Comfort  W.  Shaw, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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A  resolution  of  the  I«gislat\ire  o  [  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations : 

"A  Resolxttion  Memorializing  iJhx  Presi- 
dent, THE  United  States  Coi4gress  and 
Secretary  of  the  Department  or  Trans- 
portation TO  Maintain  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  at  its  1966  Levels 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  PubllQ  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Transportatlpn  In  late 
November  of  1966  advised  all  statas  of  a  cut 
In  their  authority  to  obligate  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Funds  for  fiscal  196*^  as  well 
as  a  retroactive  prohibition  on  obligating 
any  funds  not  yet  obligated  froni  previous 
apportionments  as  of  June  30.  19S6;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Stat«  of  Minnesota  bad  $23.- 
100.000  authorized,  but  not  released  for 
obligation  as  of  June  30.  1966.  a^d  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $102,300,000  was 
made  In  October  1966.  making  A  total  of 
$125,400,000  of  which  only  $76,400,000  Is  now 
available  for  obligation  during  this  fiscal 
year,  a  reduction  of  $49,000,000;  anq 

"Whereas.  Improvements  In  It^nnesota's 
highway  program  are  essential  toj  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development '  of  Min- 
nesota, and  vital  to  our  national  defense 
program,  curtailment  of  less  esseatial  pro- 
grams should  be  considered;  and    ' 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has 
geared  Its  highway  planning  and  stfeadlly  in- 
creasing construction  in  relianca  on  the 
promises,  announced  policies,  1  budgets, 
statutes  and  urglngs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and  I 

"Whereas,  the  private  construction  In- 
dustry has  Increased  Its  employrient  and 
capital  Investments  to  meet  anticipated 
highway  department  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal-Aid  cut  will  create 
employment  difficulties  in  both  siate  gov- 
ernment and  private  industries  ai  well  as 
losses  in  capital  Investments;  and  ] 

"Whereas,  the  Pederal-Ald  cut  will  se- 
verely curtail  this  state's  efforts  ta  achieve 
an  adequate  state  highway  transportation 
system  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  complete 
its  portion  of  the  Interstate  hlghwaj^  system; 
now  therefore,  1 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Senate  a^d  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  NJlnnesota 
do  respectfully  urge  that  the  Congr^s  of  the 
United  States  do  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
devise  and  approve  legislation  wlilch  will 
restore  all  Federal-Aid  Highway  Hunds  to 
the  levels  in  effect  and  contemplated  In  Nov- 
ember 1966,  prior  to  the  cut  back.     I 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  iransmit 
copies  of  this  memorial  resolutiori  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  tie  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  to  the  Vice  Presldentj  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  to  the  i  Speaker 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Ways  anil  Means 
and  Public  Works  Committees  of  tte  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislate  e  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  or  Appro- 
priations :  I 


"Whereas,  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction  on  the  forest  highway  system 
it  will  take  100  years  to  complete  an  adequate 
forest  highway  system  in  conjunction  with 
the  state  highway  system  In  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  now  In  session,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  appropriate  full  au- 
thorization of  $170  million  for  financing  of 
primary  National  Forest  Conservation  roads 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  to  provide  an  appropriation 
commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the 
demonstrated  need. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  further  resolved  by 
the  Thirty-ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  now  In  session,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  en- 
act the  necessary  legislation  to  authorize  full 
authorization  of  $66  million  for  financing  of 
the  forest  highway  system  In  the  United 
States  from  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion commensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the 
demonstrated  need. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  representing  this 
state  in  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  petition  of  Miss  M.  Hazeltlne  Few- 
smith,  of  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  favoring  the 
cessation  of  bombing  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Magnuson,  of 
Chesterton.  Ind..  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Mission  Indian  Federation,  Inc.,  of  Fer- 
ris. Calif.,  signed  by  Dan  Pico,  president, 
relating  to  a  redress  of  grievance  by  that 
federation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Richard  H.  Davis,  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago,  111., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963-  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesdav 
March  1,  1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Ebcecutive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  28,  1967: 

Department  op  Justice 

Ramsey  Clark,   of  Texas,  to   be  Attorney 
General. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28,  1967: 
Department  op  State 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr..  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

William  Matson  Roth,  of  CaUfornia,  to  be 
special  representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 

Maurlne  B.  Neuberger,   of  Oregon,  to  be 

member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 

of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
William   S.   Gaud,   of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 


"House    Joint    Memorial    No. 


i  I    Joint 


Memorial  to  the  Honorable  SeiAate  and 
House  op  Representatives  of  THq  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Leglslkture  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  r 'present 
that: 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  an  adequatfe  trans- 
portation system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  the  natural  resourceii  in  the 
national  forests  In  the  State  of  Ida  lo;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction.  It  will  take  100  years  ;o  com- 
plete an  adequate  national  forest  conserva- 
tion road  transportation  system; 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1125.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  authority 
for  allocation  of  fimds  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning,  and  by  Improving  programs 
of  education  for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve 
programs  of  vocational  education;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools  In 
federally  Impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering 
a  major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  1126.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  and  the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TrESDAY,  February  28,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Eslie  R.  PWlllps,  West  End  Bap- 
tist Church,  Petersburg,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Proverbs  14:  34:  Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

Eternal  Ctod,  our  Father,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  of  heaven  and  earth  Is 
named,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,  and  without  whom  we 
have  no  hope  for  time  or  eternity,  we 
look  now  to  Thee  for  Thy  counsel  and  di- 
rection. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  our  President  and 
his  aids,  the  Speaker  and  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  may  they  be  Imbued 
with  Infinite  and  infallible  wisdom  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  our  great  Republic. 
May  the  goal  of  all  their  striving  be  that 
judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and  right- 
eousness as  a  mighty  stream.  Give  them 
a  compassionate  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  peoples  of  our  world  and 
for  every  citizen  of  our  own  land. 
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May  all  the  deliberation  and  action  of 
this  day  be  motivated  by  the  purity  of  un- 
selfish service.  Grant  that  a  sense  of 
unworthiness  may  be  replaced  by  a  faith 
which  leads  to  conviction,  and  may  the 
courage  of  conviction  become  the  touch- 
stone by  which  the  morality  of  the  Na- 
tion is  tested. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  if  the 
mighty  potential  of  our  country's  men 
and  materials  is  to  be  realized  that  we 
must  heed  the  prophetic  injunction:  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

To  these  purposes,  O  God,  we  now  dedi- 
cate ourselves  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


I  will  welcome  debate  from  anyone  who 
believes  that  these  charges  can  be  re- 
futed or  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
actions  of  these  Federal  Reserve  Board 
members  have  in  any  way  been  beneficial 
to  the  American  people  in  recent  years. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REASONS  WHY  MARTIN  AND  SHEP- 
ARDSON  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RE- 
APPOINTED TO  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  WILL  BE  DOCU- 
MENTED NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  President  Johnson  will 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  reshape  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  will  discuss  this  vital  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  early  next  week — 
either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  depending  on 
the  legislative  schedule. 

In  this  speech,  I  will  document  in 
detail  the  reasons  why  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin  should  not  be  reappointed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  will  document  the  many  instances  in 
which  Mr.  Martin  has  betrayed  the  pub- 
lic trust  and  has  seriously  damaged  the 
people  and  the  economy  of  this  country. 

My  remarks  will  also  outline  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  Federal  Reserve 
Gov.  Charles  N.  Shepardson  should  leave 
the  Board  when  he  reaches  the  manda- 
tory civil  service  retirement  age  next 
month.  Mr.  Shepardson  must  leave  the 
Board  unless  the  President  grants  him  a 
special  exception  to  the  civil  service 
regulation.  Mr.  Shepardson,  like  Mr. 
Martin,  has  a  consistent  record  of  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  a  few  large  banks 
and  of  failing  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  discussing  these 
matters,  I  will  not  deal  in  generalities. 
I  shall  cite  specific  instances  that,  I  be- 
lieve, will  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  records  of  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  Charles  N.  Shepardson  have 
been  against  the  public  interest.  My 
charges  will  be  specific  and  concrete,  and 


PROPOSED  PAUL  G.  BLAZER  LOCKS 
AND  DAM 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  a  bill  which  would 
change  the  name  of  the  "Greenup  Locks 
and  Dam"  on  the  Ohio  River  to  the  "Paul 
G.  Blazer  Locks  and  Dam." 

This  proposed  change  in  designation 
of  the  locks  and  dam,  which  are  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  would  pay  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  did 
more  than  any  one  person  in  this  era 
to  make  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries 
an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life 
or  an  important  sector  of  our  country. 

The  late  Paul  G.  Blazer  was  a  success- 
ful industrialist  in  the  city  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  the  main  driving  force  behind  the 
achievements  of  the  Ashland  Oil  Co.  In 
addition  to  his  business  activity,  Paul 
Blazer  was  the  man  to  whom  everyone 
turned  who  wanted  something  accom- 
plished for  his  city,  his  State,  and  the 
area  surrounding  his  home  community. 

While  he  needs  no  other  memorial  than 
the  memory  of  what  he  accomplished 
during  his  lifetime,  it  would  be  only  fit- 
ting to  place  Paul  G.  Blazer's  name  on 
the  locks  and  dam  at  Greenup. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  HI  OF  BANK- 
HEAD- JONES  FARM  TENANT  ACT 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  stimulate  and  ac- 
celerate economic  development  in  rural 
America  and  create  new  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

We  all  know  of  the  critical  need  for 
more  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Because 
we  have  more  leisure  time,  more  spend- 
able income,  and  improved  roads  and 
highways,  our  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation is  seeking  more  and  better  op- 
portunities to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors. 
We  are  finding  this  quest  increasingly 
difficult.  And  prospects  are  it  will  get 
even  more  difficult,  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion demands  are  growing  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  our  population  Is 
Increasing. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  must  turn  to 
our  rural  areas  where  land  Is  available. 

We  must  enact  legislation  that  would 


encourge  the  people  in  rural  America  to 
plan  and  develop  recreation  facilities  in 
the  most  efficient  and  expedient  manner. 
The  legislation  I  propose  would  permit 
this.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  furnish  financial 
help  to  public  bodies  in  plarming  and 
constructing  recreation  developments  in 
resource  conservation  and  development 
project  areas. 

It  would  give  him  the  same  authority 
he  now  has  under  Public  Law  566,  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  that  is  greatly  benefiting 
watershed  project  sponsors  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing new  approaches  to  natural  resource 
development.  These  projects,  initiated 
and  sponsored  by  local  people,  are  al- 
ready contributing  to  the  economic 
growth  and  job  opportunities  in  many 
areas. 

There  are  presently  26  projects  in  the 
operations  and  planning  stages  covering 
more  than  59  million  acres  in  27  States. 
Project  measures  vary  from  area  to  area. 
But  in  most  areas  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  increasing  rural  employment  and 
income  is  through  the  development  of 
the  recreation  potentials. 

Since  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment funds  CEUinot  presently  be 
used  for  cost  sharing  on  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  developments,  local 
sponsors  have  been  stymied. 

More  than  350  recreation  developments 
presently  planned  by  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  sponsors  cannot 
be  completed  without  some  public  finan- 
cial help.  Although  project  sponsors 
are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  any  avail- 
able public  program  that  will  meet  their 
needs,  funds  just  are  not  available  in 
many  project  areas. 

State  plans  for  outdoor  recreation 
under  which  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  grants  are  made  usually  do 
not  include  resource  conservation  and 
development  recreation  project  measures 
or  assigns  low  priority  to  them. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  fill  the 
gap  for  aid  in  recreation  development 
left  by  other  prc«ram  authorities.  It 
would  not  overlap  any  existing  programs. 
Instances  where  this  new  legislation 
is  needed  are  numerous.  For  example.  In 
the  Tradewater  resource  conservation 
and  development  project  in  western  Ken- 
tucky sponsors,  as  part  of  their  total  pro- 
gram, desire  to  develop  three  impound- 
ments for  fiood  control,  industrial  de- 
velopment, municipal  use,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

The  recreation  developments  alone 
would  have  a  tremendously  favorable 
impact  on  this  area  that  lags  econom- 
ically behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
They  would  offer  full-time  and  off-farm 
employment  to  many  of  the  rural  resi- 
dents. They  would  create  the  need  for 
new  businesses  to  service  tourists,  vaca- 
tioners, and  sportsmen.  And  they  would 
make  the  area  more  attractive  to  indus- 
try and  for  residential  development. 

The  1.7-milllon-acre  Tradewater  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project,  covering  six  counties,  can  well  be 
one  of  the  milestones  in  the  development 
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of  western  Kentucky.    Recreation  is  an 

planned 


integral  part  of  it.    It  should  be  ^ 

and  carried  out  along  with  tl^e  other 

proposed  measures. 

This  same  situation  exists  in 
the  26  resource  conservation  anp  devel- 
opment projects  presently  underway. 

My    amendment    to    the    Bajikhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  would 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  In  sponsoring  this 
important  bill. 
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CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  tTO  OF- 
FER A  STRENGTHENING  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  POWELL  SEATING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tile  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  during 
tomorrow's  debate  on  the  Powet  resolu- 
tion I  will  seek  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  make  the  seating  of  the 
Harlem  Democrat  contingent  oil  his  first 
having  purged  himself  of  con^mpt  of 
New  York  State  courts.  The  remainder 
of  the  committee-backed  resolution 
would  be  largely  imchanged. 

Under  the  parliamentary  teituation 
likely  to  prevail  during  the  Hodse's  con- 
sideration of  the  Celler  committee's  rec- 
onmiendations.  it  will  first  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  get  a  majority  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question. 

I  find  in  talking  around  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  Members  who  feel  as  I,  do,  that 
the  committee  made  a  mistake  i|i  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  Powell  be  seated  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  continueq  defiance 
of  the  New  York  State  courts  \*hich  led 
to  his  difficulties  in  this  Hou^  in  the 
first  place.  So  far.  however,  th^se  Mem- 
bers have  not  been  organized,  tnd  have 
been  looking  for  someone  to  <^rry  the 
ball  in  tomorrow's  debate.  Hiving  al- 
ready made  my  position  clear  tfcat  I  will 
oppose  the  committee's  recommendation, 
I  believe  I  have  an  obligation  to  try  to 
crystallize  this  opposition  Sentiment 
around  a  reasonable  and  constructive 

3.1tGm3.tlVG 

In  recommending  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
seated,  the  committee  has  tiken  the 
position  that  the  only  constitutional 
grounds  on  which  he  can  be  excluded  are 
age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy.  But 
they  did  not  look  into  the  inl^abitancy 
question  very  far.  It  is  clear  j  that  Mr. 
Powell's  conduct  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  State  contempt  of  c^urt  cita- 
tions has  wiped  out  his  inhabitancy  in 
New  York  State,  and  has  thus  made  him 
ineligible  to  be  seated  under  even  the 
narrow  constitutional  grounds  espoused 
by  the  committee.  ' 

The  sworn  i^otimony  before  fthe  com- 
mittee makes  it  clear  that  Mrj  Powell, 
well  before  November  8,  1966,  hbd  moved 
out  of  New  York  State  to  escipe  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  ^ew  York 
State  courts.  He  testified  th^t  he  had 
not  voted  in  person  in  New  Yotk  on  No- 


vember 8,  but  by  absentee  ballot.  And  he 
could  not  clearly  recall  the  last  time  he 
had  been  back  in  the  State. 

This  is  not  just  the  same  residency 
problem  faced  by  most  other  Congress- 
men, of  having  to  live  in  two  different 
places  at  once,  in  Washington  and  in 
one's  own  home  district.  It  was  a  de- 
liberate, conscious,  and  intentional  action 
of  a  person  removing  himself  physically 
from  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of 
not  carrying  out  certain  obligations  and 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
courts  of  the  State. 

This  very  point  has  already  been  fully 
examined  by  the  House  in  a  previous 
case,  and  a  meaningful  definition  of  in- 
habitancy has  been  set  forth  in  the  prec- 
edents. Surprisingly  enough  it  is  even 
quoted  in  full  on  page  24  of  the  com- 
mittee's own  report.  It  completely  sup- 
ports the  position  which  I  am  just  de- 
scribing, and  clearly  refutes  the  com- 
mittee's position. 

In  connection  with  an  election  chal- 
lenge against  James  M.  Beck,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  70th  Congress  in  1928, 
the  committee  whiich  examined  the  Beck 
case  reported  as  follows : 

We  think  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  the  word  "Inhabitant"  1b  that  the 
framers  Intended  that  for  a  person  to  bring 
himself  within  the  scope  of  its  meaning  he 
must  have  and  occupy  a  place  of  abode  with- 
in the  particular  State  In  which  he  claims 
inhabitancy,  and  that  he  miLst  have  openly 
and  avowedly  by  act  and  by  word  subjected 
himself  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  member  of  the  body  politic  of  that  particu- 
lar State. 

In  the  Powell  case  we  obviously  have 
a  situation  where  he  had  removed  him- 
self "openly  and  avowedly  by  act  and 
word"  from  "the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  member  of  the  body  politic  of 
that  particular  State,"  since  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  courts  of  that 
State  is  one  such  duty  and  responsibility. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  not  look  into 
this  matter  of  inhabitancy,  since  other- 
wise we  might  find  ourselves  involved  in 
lengthy  litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  this  Is  an  issue  of  one  of  the  consti- 
tutional qualifications  for  membership 
in  the  House,  and  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  in  determining  questions  re- 
lating to  such  qualifications  the  House 
itself  "shall  be  the  judge."  It  is  up  to 
us  to  make  the  determination  here,  not 
for  nine  men  across  the  street  to  do  It, 
nor  even  the  courts  in  New  York  State. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  House  can- 
not refuse  to  seat  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  because  then  he  could  just  get 
reelected  and  we  would  have  the  same 
problem  all  over  again.  But  the  fact  is 
he  is  not  now  an  inhabitant  of  New  York 
State,  and  cannot  become  one  until  he 
returns  to  the  State,  purges  himself  of 
contempt  of  its  courts,  and  complies  with 
its  orders  and  decrees.  Were  he  to  nm 
again  anyway,  we  would  still  have  under 
the  Constitution  the  same  final  and  ulti- 
mate right  that  we  have  today  to  "judge" 
whether  one  who  intentionally  remains 
outside  his  State  and  district  rather  than 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  courts  of 
that  State  is  an  "Inhabitant"  of  his  State. 

So  there  is  only  one  clear  and  simple 
way  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 


remove  the  grave  cloud  that  hangs  over 
tiis  inhabitancy  qualification,  and  that 
is  for  him  to  return  to  New  York  State 
and  purge  himself  of  contempt  of  court. 
The  amendment  I  shall  offer — if  the 
previous  question  is  voted  down  so  that 
it  can  be  offered  and  considered — would 
require  that  this  action  must  first  be 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
before  we  will  seat  him  in  this  House. 


HOUSE  DELEGATION  TO  THE 
SPRING  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY   UNION 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  bylaws  of  the  American  group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House  are  des- 
ignated to  serve  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  spring  conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  be  held 
in  Palma  de  Mallorca,  Spain,  March  27, 
to  April  2,  1967: 

W.  Robert  Poage,  Democrat,  of  Texas; 

Paul  C.  Jones,  Democrat,  of  Missouri; 

E.  Ross  Adair.  Republican  of  Indiana; 

Alexander  Pirnie,  Republican,  of  New 
Yoi-k; 

Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut; 

Edward  J.  Derwestski,  Republican,  of 
Illinois; 

Catharine  May,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington; 

John  S.  Monagan,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut; and 

Robert  McClory,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois.  

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  BAR  ON 
U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  ARAB 
BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  sense  of  regret  that  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  bill  to  toughen  an  amend- 
m.ent  to  the  Export  Control  Act  which 
we  enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
referring  to  the  present  provision  of 
law  which  calls  on  American  business- 
men to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  boycotts 
sponsored  by  other  nations  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

This  law  refers,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
tinuing Arab  effort  to  force  participation 
by  American  and  other  Western  firms  in 
the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  While  the  legislation  has 
stiffened  the  resistance  of  some  large 
U.S.  firms  to  the  Arab  tactics,  it  has 
spawned  virtually  no  effort  in  the  admin- 
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istration  to  attempt  to  enforce  or  en- 
courage the  fulfillment  of  congressional 
intent. 

Only  last  December,  a  reliable  source 
on  events  relevant  to  American-Israel 
relations,  Near  East  Report,  disclosed 
that  an  American  corporation  was  com- 
municating Arab  boycott  regulations  to 
Its  suppliers  and  subcontractors,  in 
outright  contradiction  of  the  legislative 
intent.  Near  East  Report  noted  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Commerce 
Department  to  either  discourage  or  even 
investigate  this  practice. 

It  is  this  failure  of  the  administration 
to  act  upon  tills  legislation  of  the  89th 
Congress,  and  the  failure  of  some  com- 
panies to  follow  its  direction  which  I 
regret.  The  only  alternative  Congress 
has  is  to  make  this  provision  of  law 
mandatory — and  thus  more  effective. 
Apparently,  we  cannot  leave  it  to  the 
administration  to  carry  out  a  fiexible 
provision  on  tliis  subject;  we  must  leave 
no  room  for  putting  aside  or  questioning 
the  congressional  intent  which  is  mani- 
fest in  the  present  provision. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining  my 
colleagues  who  have  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Control  Act,  con- 
taining a  mandatory  prohibition  on  "the 
taking  of  any  action  by  domestic  con- 
cerns which  would  have  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
Imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against 
another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
assert  its  role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  by 
enacting  mandatory  provisions  of  law. 
It  is  apparent  in  this  instance,  however, 
that  the  administration  takes  less  than 
seriously  congressional  guidance  on 
foreign  affairs  which  is  expressed  in 
less  stringent  terms.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  look  closely  at  the 
events  surrounding  the  operation  of  the 
present  provision,  and  that  they  will  soon 
vote  the  mandatory  provision  I  have 
introduced. 


KENNEDY  CULTURAL  CENTER, 
PLAYGROUND  FOR  WASHING- 
TON'S NET  SET.  WILL  BE  UN- 
LOADED ON  THE  NATION'S  TAX- 
PAYERS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  time 
the  jerry-built  legislation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  since  named  the 
Kennedy  Center,  has  come  before  this 
House  I  have  cautioned  that  we  were 
being  deluded.  We  have  repeatedly  been 
conned  into  approving  a  monstrous  proj- 
ect, designed  to  serve  a  privileged 
minority  in  Washington,  that  will  be- 
come an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  sorry  de- 
velopments surrounding  the  troubled 
Kennedy  Center  occurred  last  week  when 
officials    admitted    that    their    gigantic 


structure  has  already  been  underesti- 
mated by  at  least  $5  million — $5  million 
they  do  not  have. 

Does  this  $5  million  deficit  make  these 
cultural  officials  pause  and  take  stock? 
Far  from  it.  Two  days  after  announcing 
this  serious  capital  deficit,  they  calmly 
announced  the  ai-e  going  right  ahead 
and  ordering  $7,200,000  worth  of  steel. 

There  are  two  time  bombs  aimed 
straight  at  American  taxpayers  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  hidden  in  this  pair  of  an- 
noimcements.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Kermedy  Center  officials  are  committed 
to  a  reckless  com-se  of  starting  construc- 
tion without  having  enough  money  in 
hand  to  finish  the  job.  If  allowed  to 
continue,  they  will  expect  Congi-ess  and 
oiu"  taxpaying  constituents  to  ball  them 
out.  Since  this  misguided  project  is  a 
Presidential  memorial,  its  sponsors  will 
rely  on  that  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
hand  of  Congress  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
This  is  the  technique  they  flagrantly 
lised  in  1963  when  the  death  of  the 
President  gave  them  the  means  of  sal- 
vaging an  admitted  private  failure  with 
public  funds  that  Congress  had  been  as- 
sured would  never  be  used. 

The  second  cause  for  immediate  alarm 
is  the  $7.2  million  order  for  steel.  Com- 
petent architects  say  that  a  steel  order 
of  that  magnitude  should  represent  a 
total  structure  with  a  value  of  about 
$75  million,  rather  than  the  $51  million 
representing  the  Inflated  estimate  now 
acknowledged  by  the  Center  officials.  So, 
unless  the  Kennedy  Center  is  about  to 
apply  new  and  wonderful  methods  to  the 
art  of  construction,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  $30  million  colossus  of  1962  that  be- 
came a  $46  million  memorial  in  1963  and 
that  had  a  cost  last  Thursday  of  $51 
million  is  really  going  to  cost  $75  mil- 
lion or  more.  And  that  means  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  faced  with  deflcit 
capital  financing  of  $30  million  or  more, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  eventual  operating 
costs. 

A  further  indication  of  the  mountain- 
ous final  costs  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
the  price  tag  of  almost  $50  million  on 
New  York's  new  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  a  single  theater.  The  Washing- 
ton center  calls  for  five  theaters  and  a 
parking  garage,  hardly  likely  to  be  de- 
livered for  the  price  of  one  opera  house 
in  New  York. 

A  comparison  could  also  be  made  with 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  which 
we  were  promised  would  cost  $50  million 
and  has  already  cost  $130  million.  The 
Kennedy  Center  is  being  built  under  an 
open-end,  cost-plus  arrangement.  The 
sky  is  the  limit,  and  it  is  onward  and  up- 
ward with  "culture"  in  the  Great  Society. 

It  is  the  more  astonishing  that  this 
extravagant  $7,200,000  order  for  steel 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  White  House 
has  clamped  down  on  nonessential  pub- 
lic construction  involving  steel  in  order 
to  curb  inflation.  The  President  even 
canceled  improvements  to  the  White 
House  itself  for  this  reason,  and  men- 
tioned something  about  giving  up  some 
luxuries  at  home  while  American  boys 
are  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Inflation  and  the  war  in  Asia  are  of 
little  concern  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
Chairman.  Roger  L.  Stevens.  He  told 
the  Washington  Star : 


It  will  prove  to  have  been  worth  the  time 
and  money.  Patrons  of  the  arts  can  expect 
to  enjoy  the  best  in  culture. 

Now  I  realize  that  patrons  of  the  arts 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  culture,  and  that 
Mr.  Stevens  likes  to  hobnob  with  the 
patronesses  when  they  show  up  at  cul- 
tural parties,  such  as  those  thrown  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  wearing  snappy 
minks,  and  chic  flshnet  dresses.  Yes,  let 
patrons  of  the  arts  have  all  this  and 
more,  including  a  cultural  center  as  a 
playground  if  that  is  what  they  want, 
but  let  them  pay  for  it  themselves.  Do 
not  bring  in  the  taxpayers  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Meanwhile,  I  call  on  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter trustees — including  the  ex  officio 
Members  of  Congress — not  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  improvident  actions  of  their 
officers.  The  trustees,  especially  the 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation  to  halt 
all  construction  activity  until  they  have 
seen  reliable  and  complete  estimates  and 
until  they  are  sure  that  all  of  the  neces- 
sary money  is  in  hand. 

This  folly  must  be  stopped  before  it 
irrevocably  disgraces  the  memory  of  the 
name  it  proposes  to  honor. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  force- 
fully indicated  his  support  for  a  needed, 
promising,  and  successful  health  pro- 
gram— the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

The  President  has  asked  for  extension 
of  legislation  to  construct  and  staff  these 
centers,  and  has  coupled  his  request  with 
generous  support  for  training  qualified 
mental  health  personnel  to  man  these 
centers. 

This  program  is  of  particular  value  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

We  are  making  startling  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  illness.  We  are 
also  learning  how  to  deal  with  mental 
retardation.  It  serves  the  young  and  the 
old  and  all  types  of  mental  problems.  It 
is  community  based,  serving  people  lo- 
cally where  they  live,  and  stops  the  ar- 
chaic practice  of  ripping  a  person  from 
friends  and  family  to  be  sent  to  a  distant 
custodial  institution.  It  also  brings  to- 
gether all  the  types  of  services  an  indi- 
vidual needs  when  he  needs  it.  from 
emergency  services  around  the  clock,  to 
full-time  hospitalization. 

The  community  support  of  this  pro- 
gram bears  witness  to  its  impressive  and 
early  success.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— in  fact  44  States  and  over  150 
commimities — have  already  provided  not 
only  matching  funds,  but  citizen  inter- 
est involvement  and  enthusiasm.  The 
current  legislative  authorization  will  pro- 
vide for  some  270  centers  serving  some 
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DENYING    MR.    POWELL    HI  3    SEAT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  anl  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  exjtraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem4n  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.jSpeaker, 
the  report  of  Mr.  Celler's  sell  set  com 
mittee  to  Investigate  Adam  IClayton 
Powell  does  not  satisfy  me  as  being  suf- 
ficiently strong,  and  tomorrow  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 278  which  would  deny  Mr.  Powell 
his  seat.  My  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
sixfold,  and  I  should  like  to  enumerate 
them  at  this  time.  | 

First,  the  fine  to  be  imposed  on  Mr. 
Powell  is  an  insufQcient  deteurent  be- 
cause it  deals  with  only  part  of  the  sums 
involved  In  the  charges  of  misconduct. 
Even  if  it  did  cover  the  entire  s^m,  mere 
restitution  of  funds  provides  no  deter- 
rent to  persons  contemplating  future 
misuse  of  funds.  j 

Second,  the  $40,000  fine,  to  be  im- 
posed in  monthly  installments  of  $1,000. 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Powell  will  be  reelected  in  19^8.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  assun^ption  is 
either  safe  or  warranted.  ' 

Third,  there  is  a  possibility  that  Mr. 
Powell  will  appeal  to  the  cour^  on  the 
ground  that  a  fine  cannot  be  j  imposed 
for  any  resison  other  than  absenteeism, 
and  the  courts  could  declare  thej  fine  un- 
constitutional. 1 

Fourth,  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  1>owell's 
offenses  raises  the  possibility  '  that  he 
may  yet  go  to  prison  on  criminal 
charges.  The  sentencing  of  a  [Member 
of  Congress  to  prison  would  reflect  on 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  ev^  other 
Member,  just  as  the  behavioij  of  Mr. 
Powell  has  aroused  indiscrimiriate  pub- 
lic indignation  against  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. I 

Fifth,  the  argument  that  Mr.  Powell's 
constituents  will  return  him  to  Congress 
is  not  persuasive.  Now  that  tjie  com- 
mittee has  found  him  guilty,  his  con- 
stituents might  decide  they  j  want  a 
higher  level  of  representation.!  In  the 
event  he  were  returned,  the  n^oral  re- 
sponsibility would  be  on  his  constituents, 
not  on  Congress.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  State  of  New  York 
will  determine  that  Mr.  Powell  does  not 
qualify  as  an  inhabitant  of  N^w  York, 
and  thus  does  not  fulfill  residfency  re- 
quirements for  election  to  Confess  and 
Is  ineligible  to  nm  for  reelection. 

Last,  Mr.  Powell  has  demonstrated 
himself  totally  unworthy  of  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  our  seating  liim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
amendment  to  House  Resolution  278  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  shall  present 
both  parts  of  the  amendment  at  once, 
as  the  elimination  of  paragraph  one  of 
the  whereas  clause  is  necessary  to  the 
sense  of  my  amendment  to  c^ny  Mr. 
Powell  his  seat. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  State  of  New  York,  ought 
not  to  have  or  hold  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  seat  to  which  he  was 
elected  Is  hereby  declared  vacant." 

Change  the  whereas  clause  as  follows:  be- 
ginning with  "whereas"  on  page  one,  strike 
out  all  down  through  "now,  therefore  be  It." 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"Whereas  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  1  (90th  Congress)  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions: 

"First,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  repeatedly 
Ignored  the  processes  and  authority  of  the 
courts  In  the  State  of  New  York  In  legal  pro- 
ceedings pending  therein  to  which  he  Is  a 
party,  and  his  contumacious  conduct  to- 
wards the  court  of  that  State  has  caused  him 
on  several  occasions  to  be  adjudicated  In  con- 
tempt thereof,  thereby  reflecting  discredit 
upon  and  bringing  Into  disrepute  the  House 
of  Representatives  and   its  Members. 

"Second,  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Improperly  maintained  on 
his  clerk-hire  payroll  Y.  Marjorie  Plores  (Mrs. 
Adam  C.  Powell)  from  August  14,  1964  to  De- 
cember 31,  1966.  during  which  period  either 
she  performed  no  official  duties  whatever  or 
such  duties  were  not  performed  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  or  the  State  of  New  York  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

"Third,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
permitted  and  participated  in  improper  use 
expenditures  of  government  funds  for  pri- 
vate purposes. 

"Fourth,  the  refusal  of  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell to  cooperate  with  the  Select  Committee 
and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Contracts 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee  In 
their  lawful  inquiries  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  contemptuous 
and  was  conduct  unworthy  of  a  Member: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it" 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  This  is  Tuesday,  and  we 
have  another  of  the  multitudinous  mes- 
sages from  the  President.  I  believe  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  191 

Adair 

Foley 

Murphy.  111. 

Annunzlo 

Frelinghuysen 

Myers 

Ashley 

Prledel 

Nichols 

Bevlll 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Nix 

Bow 

Gettys 

Phllbln 

CahUl 

Glaimo 

Poage 

Celler 

Green.  Greg. 

Puclnskl 

Clausen. 

Holifield 

Resnlck 

DonH. 

Holland 

Ronan 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Rostenkowskl 

Corbett 

King,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Curtis 

Kleppe 

Smith.  Calif. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Long.  La. 

Taylor 

Dawson 

McDonald. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Mich. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Vigorlto 

Dorn 

Mass. 

WllUs 

Edwards,  La. 

Marsh 

Wright 

Ellberg 

Morse,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OP 
SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY— GENERAL 
LEAVE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
an  error,  no  notice  was  given  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  asked 
for  60  minutes  today  to  speak  on  Susan 
B.  Anthony's  birthday  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jeanette  Rankin.  I  hope  that  any 
Members  who  would  like  to  say  a  word 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  XI 
of  the  House  provides  that  all  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions shall  have  regular  meeting  days 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

The  same  rule  also  provides  that  the 
committees  of  the  House  may  adopt  addi- 
tional rules  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

In  conformity  with  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  rule  XI,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  today  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules : 

Rules  for  the  Committee  on  Rules,  Adopted 

Unanimously  February  28,   1967 

rule  1.  meetings 

The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  meet  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  while 
the  Congress  is  In  session.  Meetings  shall 
be  called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman  or.  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
by  the  ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee present  as  acting  chairman. 

Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  determine  that 
testimony  received  may  bear  upon  matters 
aPecting  the  national  security.  Executive 
s<-sslon  ,  of  the  Committee  shall  be  closed. 

For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  a 


majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

A  printed  transcript  of  any  hearing  or  pub- 
lie  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  had  if 
the  Chairman  decides  it  is  necessary,  or  if 
a  majority  of  the  Members  request  it. 

A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee  may 
be  dispensed  with  where,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  therefor,  and 
additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  written  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  duly  filed  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Committee. 

RULE    2.    VOTING 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  or  tabled  by  the  Committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  Is  actually  pres- 
ent. 

A  roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  had  upon  the  request  of  any 
Member. 

RULE   3.    REPORTING 

Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes  the 
favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  or  acting 
Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House,  as  provided  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

RULE  4.    COMMITTEE  STAFFINC 

The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
and  delegate  such  authority  as  the  Chairman 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Minority  staff,  who  shall  be  selected  by  and 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE    5.    MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Committee  shall  prepare,  maintain, 
and  publish  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  practicable,  a  calendar  list- 
ing all  matters  formally  before  it.  Infor- 
mation on  the  Calendar  shall  Include  the 
numbers  of  the  bills  or  resolutions,  a  brief 
description  of  a  bill's  contents.  Including  the 
legislative  committee  rei>ortlng  It  and  the 
name  of  the  principal  sponsoring  Member. 
For  purposes  of  this  rule,  matters  formally 
before  the  Committee  Include:  bills  or  reso- 
lutions over  which  the  Committee  has  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction,  and  bills  or  resolutions  from 
other  committees  concerning  which  the 
chairman  or  designated  member  of  such 
committee  has  requested  a  hearing  in  writ- 
ing and  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  copy  of  such  bill  or  resolution  as 
reported,  together  with  the  final  printed 
committee  report. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Committee  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have  these  rules 
and  procedures  printed  in  an  early  Issue  of 
The  Congressional  Record. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
SPACE  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  letter  request 
sent  by  the  President  to  the  Speaker 
amending  his  fiscal  year  1968  budget  to 
make  specific  provision  for  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  of  a  new 


nuclear  rocket  engine,  known  as  Nerva 
II,  as  well  as  with  certain  other  atomic 
energy  projects. 

At  this  time  our  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  tragic  accident  in  the 
Apollo  progi-am  which  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  of  our  brave  astronauts.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  fairly  state  that  the  re- 
action of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
has  been  that  we  must  get  to  the  bot- 
tom in  finding  out  the  causes  of  the  fire 
and  take  all  the  corrective  actions  neces- 
sary, but  that  we  should  not  be  deterred 
by  this  accident  from  pressing  foi-ward 
with  the  Apollo  program  and  with  our 
long-term  goals  in  space. 

In  his  budget  message  in  January,  the 
President  laid  before  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  the  post-Apollo  space  pro- 
gram he  and  his  advisers  consider  it  is 
essential  for  the  Nation  to  pursue,  and 
the  budget  includes  the  funds  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  program  to  pro- 
ceed without  a  gap  which  would  delay 
progress  and  force  a  dismantling  of  the 
skilled  scientific,  technical,  and  produc- 
tion teams  that  have  been  built  up. 
These  new  programs  Include  an  Apollo 
applications  program  which  will  pro- 
vide a  long  duration  orbital  workshop 
and  laboratory  for  scientific,  medical, 
and  technological  experiments  and  for 
further  exploration  of  the  moon;  the 
Voyager  program  for  unmanned  explo- 
ration of  the  planets;  and  several  other 
programs  which  will  carry  forward  our 
aeronautical  and  space  advances  in  the 
early  1970's. 

In  his  message  today,  the  President 
has  recognized  that  in  aeronautics  and 
space  it  is  not  enough  to  plan  only  5 
years  or  so  ahead,  but  that  the  Nation 
must  also  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
preserve  our  position  in  the  late  1970's 
and  beyond.  This  is  the  real  significance 
of  his  recommendation  today  amending 
his  fiscal  year  1968  budget  for  both 
NASA  and  AEC  to  provide  for  a  start 
of  the  Nerva  II  nuclear  rocket  engine. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult but  most  successful  programs  for 
advancing  space  technology  has  been  the 
joint  effort  of  NASA  and  AEC  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  rocket  technology. 
There  have  been  times  when  success  was 
in  doubt.  But  during  the  past  2  years 
the  skilled  and  dedicated  scientists  and 
engineers  In  this  program  have  proven 
without  doubt  the  feasibility  of  space 
nuclear  propulsion  and  have  successfully 
tested  engines  with  55,000  pounds  of 
thrust  on  the  ground  at  the  Nevada  test 
site.  Only  last  week  the  new  Phoebus 
reactor  was  successfully  tested  at  1,500 
megawatts. 

The  President's  recommendation  is 
that  in  fiscal  year  1968  we  build  on  the 
foundation  of  this  successful  preliminary 
work  and  undertake  the  development  of 
a  200,000-  to  250,000-pound-thrust  engine 
which  would  be  suitable  for  actual  use 
in  flight.  As  his  letter  states,  this  nu- 
clear engine  can  be  used  to  propel  a  new 
and  more  powerful  third  stage  for  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  we  will  be  using 
in  the  Apollo  program.  The  nuclear 
powered  stage  can  about  double  the  pres- 
ent payload  of  the  Saturn  V  for  many 
missions.  In  this  way,  the  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  nuclear  propulsion  can  make 
a  major  increase  in  our  space  capabilities 


without  an  entirely  new  launch  vehicle 
system  to  replace  the  Saturn  V. 

Nerva  n  will  be  a  major  development 
and  it  will  take  a  long  time.  The  im- 
portant, and  to  me  reassuring,  thing  Is 
that  the  President's  recommendation 
provides  us  a  clear  basis  for  assuring  that 
in  our  concentration  on  today's  problems 
in  the  Apollo  program  and  on  the  im- 
portant tasks  to  be  done  in  the  immediate 
post-Apollo  period,  we  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  Nation's  long-term  interests 
in  space  and  have  not  foreclosed,  through 
failure  to  take  necessary  steps  when  they 
have  to  be  taken,  opportunities  and  op- 
tions that  may  be  vitally  important  to  us 
10  years  and  more  from  now. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
that  a  total  of  $91  million — $41  million 
for  AEC  and  $50  million  for  NASA — be 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  the 
Nerva  II  program  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
These  amounts  do  not  increase  the  total 
budget.  In  the  January  total  they  were 
included  in  the  allowance  for  contingen- 
cies and  the  President  is  now  making  his 
formal  recommendation  that  they  be 
added  to  the  amounts  previously  recom- 
mended for  NASA  and  AEC. 


NUCLEAR  ROCKET  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  importance  of  the  letter  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Speaker  today  amending 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
to  make  a  specific  and  strong  recommen- 
dation that  the  country  proceed  to  de- 
velop the  Nerva  n  nuclear  rocket  engine. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  rocket  engines.  My 
colleagues  have  been  concerned  that  we 
not  neglect  the  advances  in  technology 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
not  to  fall  behind  once  again  in  the 
future. 

We  all  remember  that  the  one  field  in 
which  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957 
caught  us  the  furthest  behind  was  pro- 
pulsion. Since  that  time  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  space,  in  Mercury,  in 
Gemini,  and  in  our  scientific  satellites 
and  space  probes,  has  been  largely  lim- 
ited by  the  propulsion  capabilities  we 
have  had.  With  the  development  of  the 
Saturn  I-B  and  the  Saturn  V,  we  are 
gaining  the  propulsion  capability  we 
need  for  the  programs  we  now  have 
planned,  but  we  would  be  repeating  a 
tragic  mistake  if  we  do  not  also  take  in 
advance  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
avoid  finding  ourselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion again.  Personally,  I  feel  we  should 
also  push  forward  with  the  development 
of  the  260-Inch  solid  rocket  motor  which 
NASA  wants  to  put  on  the  shelf. 

In  recommending  that  we  proceed  now 
with  the  development  of  the  Nerva  II 
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200,000-  to  250,000-pound  nuclei  r  rocket 
engine,  the  President  is  urgini;  a  step 
that  we  can  and  must  take  to  ir  sure  the 
success  of  oui-  space  program 
future.  . 

I  believe  that  nuclear  propulsion  arid 
also  solid  rocket  propulsion  are 
technologically  advanced  forims^ 
propulsion  but  also  the  most  eflBlcient  for 
most  tjTjes  of  large  space  operatibns — the 
kinds  of  operations  that  we  mus  t  be  able 
to  undertake  in  the  late  1970'!: 
do  not  start  development  of  thd 
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If  we 

^  nuclear 

rocket  engine  and  the  solid  rdcket  en 
gine  now,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make 
these  choices.     Inaction  now  Will  pre 
determine  what  we  can  and  cannot  do 
10  years  and  more  from  now. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  and  give  strong  sup- 
port to  the  NASA  and  AEQ  budget 
amendments  for  space  nucleaif  propul- 
sion the  President  has  now)  recom- 
mended. I  also  feel  that  suppojrt  should 
be  given  to  the  development  of  the  260- 
inch  progiam.  Together  with  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  January  budget  for 
carrying  foi-ward  our  current  arograms 
and  those  we  need  to  start  in  f  seal  year 
1968.  the  amendments  give  us  a  sound 
and  balanced  program  for  meeting  the 


Above  all,  each  community,  each  State, 
must  generate  a  spirit  of  creative  change; 
a  willingness  to  experiment. 

In  this,  my  fourth  message  to  Congress 
on  health  and  education,  I  do  not  rec- 
ommend more  of  the  same— but  more 
that  is  better:  to  solve  old  problems,  to 
create  new  institutions,  to  fulfill  the  po- 
tential of  each  individual  in  our  land. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  all  we 
seek  than  our  programs  in  health  and 
education: 

Education— because  it  not  only  over- 
comes ignorance,  but  arms  the  citizen 
against  the  other  evils  which  aflBict  him. 

Health — because  disease  is  the  cruelest 
enemy  of  individual  promise  and  because 
medical  progress  makes  less  and  less  tol- 
erable that  illness  still  should  blight  so 
many  lives. 

I.   EDUCATION 


current,  future  and  long-term 
the  Nation  in  aeronautics  and 


needs  of 
space. 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH  IK  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THF  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  j  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  68)  I 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tftie  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Ihe  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  Edmonds,  Wash.,  three  netv  evening 
classes  today  are  helping  150  high  school 
dropouts  finish  school  and  gai|i  new  job 
skills.  ' 

In  Detroit,  a  month  ago,  SlOOO  chil- 
dren were  immunized  against  measles, 
during  a  campaign  assisted  Of/  Federal 
funds.  I 

In  25  States,  Federal  funds  a^e  helping 
Improve  medical  care  for  6.4  million  citi- 
zens who  get  public  assistance. 

Over  8  million  poor  children  are  now 
getting  a  better  education  biecause  of 
funds  provided  under  title  I  otf  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Edudation  Act. 
Nineteen  million  older  citizensj  enjoy  the 
protection  of  medicare.  I 

Three  years  ago,  not  one  of  these  pro- 
grams existed.  I 

Today,  they  are  flourishing — because 
a  concerned  people  and  the  creative  89th 
Congress  acted.  They  are  the  result  of 
24  new  health  laws  and  18  new!  education 
1ft  ws. 

But  even  the  best  new  prolgrams  are 
not  enough. 

Today,  we  face  major  challehges  of  or- 
ganization and  evaluation.  If  our  new 
projects  are  to  be  effective,  weimust  have 
the  people  to  run  them,  and  the  facilities 
to  support  them.  We  must  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  plan  ifaore  eCTec- 
tively  and  comprehensively  for  their 
gro^^ing  needs  and  to  measure  their 
progress  toward  meeting  those  needs. 
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I  believe  that  future  historians,  when 
they  point  to  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  marked  the  1960's,  will  iden- 
tify a  major  movement  forward  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

This  movement,  spurred  by  the  laws  of 
the  last  3  years,  seeks  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— to  give  every  child  education  of 
the  highest  quality,  no  matter  how  poor 
his  family,  how  great  his  handicap,  what 
color  his  skin,  or  where  he  lives. 

We  cannot  yet  fully  measure  the  re- 
sults of  this  great  movement  in  American 
education.  Our  progress  can  be  traced 
partially  by  listing  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bills  I  have  signed  into  law : 
The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1964. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
The  scale  of  our  efforts  can  be  partially 
measured  by  the  fact  that  today  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  are 
nearly  seven  times  greater  than  4 
years  ago.  Today  we  can  point  to  at  least 
1  million  college  students  who  might 
not  be  in  college  except  for  Government 
loans,  grants  and  work-study  programs, 
and  to  more  than  17.500  school  districts 
helping  disadvantaged  children  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

This  breakthrough  is  not  the  work  of 
Washington  alone.  The  ideas  for  these 
programs  come  from  educational  leaders 
all  over  the  country.  Many  different 
communities  must  supply  the  energy  to 
make  these  programs  work.  Yet  they 
are  national  programs,  shaped  by  nation- 
al needs.  Congress  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  reviewing  these  needs  and  setting 
these  priorities. 

The  new  Federal  role  in  education  is, 
in  reality,  a  new  alliance  with  America's 
States  and  local  communities.  In  this 
alliance,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  be  a  junior  partner: 

Local  school  districts  will  submit,  and 
State  governments  will  approve,  the 
plans  for  spending  more  than  $1  billion 
this  year  to  improve  the  education  of  poor 
children. 

Federal  funds  for  vocational  education 

are  administered   through  State  plans 

controlled  by  State,  not  Federal,  officials. 

The  recommendations  of  the  States 

have  been  sought  and  followed  in  more 


than  95  percent  of  the  projects  for  cen- 
ters and  services  which  are  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  education  programs  I  recommend 
this  year  have  three  major  aims: 

To  strengthen  the  foundations  we  have 
laid  In  recent  years,  by  revising,  improv- 
ing, and  consolidating  existing  programs. 

To  provide  special  help  to  those  groups 
in  our  society  with  special  needs:  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  victims  of  dis- 
crimination or  neglect. 

To  build  for  the  future  by  exploiting 
the  new  opportunities  presented  by  sci- 
ence, technology  and  the  world  beyond 
our  borders. 

The  budget  proposals  I  am  making  for 
1968  will  carry  forward  our  efforts  at  a 
new  level.  The  total  Federal  dollar  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes,  in- 
cluding health  training,  which  I  have 
proposed  for  fiscal  1968  will  amoimt  to 
$11  billion — an  increase  of  $1  billion,  or 
10  percent,  over  1967  and  $7  billion,  or 
175  percent,  over  1963. 

STRENGTHENING    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

State  and  community  education  lead- 
ers have  shouldered  heavy  new  burdens 
as  a  result  of  recent  increases  in  Federal 
programs.  If  these  officials  are  to  de- 
velop wise  and  long-range  plans  for  edu- 
cation, they  must  have  more  help. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  provided  funds  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. But  additional  funds  are  needed- 
money  to  improve  community,  State,  and 
regional  educational  planning.  Nothing 
can  do  more  to  ensure  the  effective  use  of 
Federal  dollars. 

I  recommend  legislation  authorizing 
$15  million  to  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments evaluate  their  education  pro- 
grams and  plan  for  the  future. 

A  BETTER  EDUCATION  TIMETABLE 

One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  is  the  congres- 
sional schedule  for  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  When  Congress  enacts 
and  funds  programs  near  the  end  of  a 
session,  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges 
must  plan  their  programs  without  know- 
ing what  Federal  resources  will  be  avail- 
able to  them  to  meet  their  needs.  As  so 
many  Governors  have  said,  the  Federal 
legislative  calendar  often  proves  incom- 
patible with  the  academic  calendar. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  educa- 
tion appropriations  early  enough  to  al- 
low the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges  to 
plan  effectively.  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  work  with  the  Congress  toward 
this  end. 

Another  way  to  ease  this  problem  is  to 
seek  the  earliest  practical  renewal  of  au- 
thorization for  major  education  meas- 
ures. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  this  year 
extend  three  major  education  measures 
now  scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1968: 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 


IMPROVING  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Most  of  our  education  programs  have 
been  operating  too  short  a  time  to  pro- 
vide conclusive  judgments  about  their 


effectiveness.    But  we  should  be  heart- 
ened by  the  evaluations  so  far. 

Recently,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  reported : 

The  morale  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  schools  with  many  poor  children — 
their  will  to  succeed  and  their  belief  In  the 
possibility  of  succeeding— Is  perceptibly 
on  the  rise  in  many  of  the  schools  visited. 
More  teachers  than  ever  are  Involved  in  an 
active  search  for  paths  to  success.  The 
paths  are  not  all  clearly  visible  as  yet,  but 
decidedly  the  search  has  taken  on  a  new 
vigor. 

The  Council  did  identify  problems  and 
weaknesses  in  the  school  districts.  Our 
efforts  to  identify  shortcomings  and  to 
assess  our  progress  can  never  be  fully 
effective  imtil  we  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources for  program  evaluation. 

I  have  requested  $2.5  million  to  assure 
careful  analysis  of  new  programs  so  that 
we  can  provide  a  full  accoimting  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
our  successes  and  shortcomings. 

THE    EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS   ACT   OF    1967 

Our  work  to  enrich  education  finds  its 
focus  in  a  single  person:  the  classroom 
teacher,  who  inspires  each  student  to 
achieve  his  best. 

Next  year,  more  than  170.000  new 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  replace  un- 
certified teachers,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to 
meet  rising  student  enrollments.  More- 
over: 

There  are  severe  shortages  of  English, 
Mathematics.  Science  and  elementary 
school  teachers. 

More  teachers  are  needed  for  our  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges. 

Well-trained  administrators  at  all 
levels  are  critically  needed. 

New  kinds  of  school  personnel — such 
as  teachers  aids — are  needed  to  help  in 
the  schools. 

By  1975.  the  Nation's  schools  will  need 
nearly  2  million  more  new  teachers. 

To  help  meet  this  growing  demand, 
the  Federal  Government  has  sponsored 
a  number  of  programs  to  train  and  im- 
prove teachers. 

These  programs,  though  they  have 
been  effective,  have  been  too  fragmented 
to  achieve  their  full  potential  and  too 
limited  to  reach  many  essential  sectors 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Teacher 
aids  and  school  administrators  have  not 
been  eligible  to  participate. 

We  must  develop  a  broader  approach 
to  training  for  the  education  professions. 
At  the  State  and  local  level,  education 
authorities  must  have  greater  flexibility 
to  plan  for  their  educational  manpower 
needs. 

I  recommend  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Act  of  1967  to: 

Combine  and  expand  many  of  the  scat- 
tered statutory  authorities  for  teacher 
training  assistance. 

Provide  new  authority  for  the  training 
of  school  administrators,  teacher  aids, 
and  other  education  workers  for  schools 
and  colleges. 

IMPROVING  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Congress  authorized  a  program  to  sup- 
port State  guarantees  for  student  loans 
made  by  banks  and  other  lending  insti- 
tutions. For  students  of  modest  means, 
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the  Federal  Government  also  subsidizes 
the  interest  cost. 

The  program  has  become  an  example 
of  creative  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  private 
nnancial  institutions,  and  the  academic 
community. 

Though  it  began  in  a  time  of  tight 
credit,  the  program  is  off  to  a  promis- 
ing start.  This  year,  it  is  expected  that 
loans  totaling  $400  million  will  be  made 
to  nearly  480,000  students.  By  1972,  out- 
standing loans  are  expected  to  total  $6.5 
billion. 

I  have  asked  all  of  the  Government 
officials  concerned  with  the  program— 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers — to  review  its  operations  in 
consultation  with  State  and  private  or- 
ganizations concerned. 

If  administrative  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram are  necessary,  we  will  make  them. 
If  any  amendments  to  the  legislation  are 
in  order,  we  will  submit  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    FOR   SPECIAL    NEEDS 
EDUCATING    POOR   CHILDREN 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  in- 
vested more  than  $2.6  billion  in  improv- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  more 
than  10  million  poor  children.  This  has 
been  an  ambitious  venture,  for  no  text- 
book offers  precise  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  disadvantaged.  It  has  also 
been  rewarding:  we  have  generated  new 
energy,  gained  new  workers,  and  devel- 
oped new  skills  in  our  effort  to  help  the 
least  fortunate. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  do  the  job — but 
the  job  cannot  be  done  without  dollars. 

So  let  us  continue  the  programs  we 
have  begun  under  Headstart  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Let  us  begin  new  efforts— like  the 
Headstart  foUowthrough  program  which 
can  carry  forward  into  the  early  grades 
the  gains  made  under  Headstart. 

THE    TEACHER    CORPS 

Young  as  it  is.  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
become  a  symbol  of  new  hope  for  Amer- 
ica's poor  children  and  their  parents — 
and  for  hard-pressed  school  administra- 
tors 


More  than  1,200  interns  and  veteran 
teachers  have  volunteered  for  demanding 
assignments  in  city  and  rural  slums. 
Teacher  Corps  volunteers  are  at  work  in 
275  schools  throughout  the  country: 
helping  children  in  20  of  our  25  largest 
cities,  in  Appalachia,  in  the  Ozarks,  in 
Spanish-speaking  communities. 

The  impact  of  these  specialists  goes  far 
beyond  their  number.  For  they  repre- 
sent an  important  idea :  that  the  schools 
in  our  Nation's  slums  deserve  a  fair  share 
of  our  Nation's  best  teachers. 

Mayors  and  school  officials  across  the 
country  cite  the  competence,  the  energy, 
and  the  devotion  which  Teacher  Corps 
members  are  bringing  to  these  tasks. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  the  demand 
by  school  districts  for  volunteers  and  the 
number  of  young  Americans  who  want 
to  join.    Requests  from  local  schools  ex- 


ceed by  far  the  number  of  volunteers  we 
can  now  train.  Ten  times  as  many 
young  Americans  as  we  can  presently  ac- 
cept— among  them,  some  of  our  brightest 
college  graduates — have  applied  for 
Teacher  Corps  service. 

The  Teacher  Corps,  which  I  recom- 
mended and  which  the  89th  Congress  es- 
tablished, deserves  the  strong  support  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
be  expanded  to  a  total  of  5.500  volunteers 
by  the  school  year  begirming  in  Septem- 
ber 1968. 

I  propose  amendments  to  enhance  the 
role  of  the  States  in  training  and  assign- 
ing Teacher  Corps  members. 

Finally,  to  finance  next  summer's 
training  program,  I  strongly  recommend 
early  action  on  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation request  of  $12.5  million  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

EDUCATINO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

One  child  in  10  in  our  country  is  af- 
flicted with  a  handicap  which,  if  left 
untreated,  severely  cripples  his  chance  to 
become  a  productive  adult. 

In  my  message  on  children  and  youth, 
I  proposed  measures  to  bring  better 
health  care  to  these  children— the 
mentally  retarded,  the  crippled,  the 
chronically  ill. 

We  must  also  give  attention  to  their 
special  educational  needs.  We  must 
more  precisely  identify  the  techniques 
that  will  be  effective  in  helping  handi- 
capped children  to  learn. 

We  need  many  more  teachers  who  have 
the  training  essential  to  help  these  chil- 
dren. There  are  now  only  70,000  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped—a small  fraction  of  the  num- 
ber the  Nation  requires.  In  the  next 
decade,  five  times  that  number  must  be 
trained  and  put  to  work. 

I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Establish  regional  resource  centers  to 
identify  the  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  and  help  their  parents 
and  teachers  meet  those  needs. 

Recruit  more  men  and  women  for 
careers  in  educating  the  handicapped. 

Extend  the  service  providing  captioned 
films  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  the  deaf  to  all  handicapped  people. 

ENDING  DISCRIMINATION 

Giving  every  American  an  equal 
chance  for  education  requires  that  we 
put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  racial 
segregation  in  our  schools. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  this 
Nation  committed  itself  to  eliminating 
segregation.  Yet  patterns  of  discrimi- 
nation are  still  entrenched  in  many  com- 
munities. North  and  South,  East  and 
West. 

If  equal  opportunity  is  to  be  more  than 
a  slogan  in  our  society,  every  State  and 
community  must  be  encouraged  to  face 
up  to  this  legal  and  moral  responsibility. 

I  have  requested  $30  million— nearly 
a  fourfold  increase  over  this  year's  ap- 
propriation— to  provide  the  needed  re- 
sources under  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  help  States  and  communities  face 
the  problems  of  school  desegregation. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Three  out  of  10  students  in  America 
drop  out  before  completing  high  school. 
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Only  two  out  of  10  of  our  Natior  's  young 
men  and  women  receive  college  degrees. 

Too  few  of  these  young  peopl;  get  the 
training  and  guidance  they  nee  1  to  find 
good  jobs. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  aic  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  to  dev  ;lop  new 
programs  in  vocational  education,  to 
make  work  part  of  the  learnini;  experi- 
ence and  to  provide  career  couns  ellng  for 
their  students. 

A  number  of  our  colleges  ha\e  highly 
successful  programs  of  cooperai  ive  edu- 
cation which  permit  students  to  vary 
periods  of  study  with  periods  of  employ- 
ment. This  is  an  Important  educational 
Innovation  that  has  demonstrated  its 
effectiveness.  It  should  be  applied  more 
widely  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

I  recommend  an  amendment  of  the 
college  work-study  program  wl^ich  will 
for  the  first  time  permit  us  toi  support 
cooperative  education  projects. 

I  am  also  requesting  the  Diiector  of 
the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  funds  at  (|he  high 
school  level  for  this  purpose. 
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At  least  3  million  adults  in 
cannot  read  or  write.    Another 
lion  have  less  than  an  eighth 
cation.    Many  of  these  citizens 
basic  learning  to  cope  with  the 
business  of  daily  life. 

This  is  a  national  tragedy  anc 
nomic  loss  for  which  each  one  ol 


America 

13  mil- 

e  edu- 

lack  the 
routine 


an  eco- 
us  must 


pay. 

The  Adult  Education  Act,  enaicted  last 
year,  is  our  pledge  to  help  eliminate 
this  needless  loss  of  human  talei  it. 

This  year.  I  am  requesting  544  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  nearly  50  pfercent — 
for  adult  basic  education  programs. 

These  funds  will  help  new  projects, 
sponsored  by  both  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  groups,  to  train  volun- 
teers for  work  in  adult  literacy  drograms 
and  to  establish  neighborhood  education 
programs  reaching  beyond  the  formal 
classroom. 

BXriLOINC    FOR    TOMORROW  I 

PUBLIC    TELEVISION 

In  1951,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  set  aside  the  first  ?42  tele- 
vision channels  for  noncon  miercial 
broadcasting,  declaring: 

Tbe  public  Interest  will  be  clearly  served 
If  these  stations  contribute  significantly  to 
the  educational  process  of  the  Nation. 

The  first  educational  television  station 
went  on  the  air  in  May  1953.  Today, 
there  are  178  noncommercial  t'levision 
stations  on  the  air  or  under  construction. 
Since  1963  the  Federal  Goverrm|ent  has 
provided  $32  million  under  the]  Educa- 
tional Television  Facilities  Act  to  help 
build  towers,  transmitters,  and  other  fa- 
cilities. These  funds  have  helped  sta- 
tions with  an  estimated  potential  audi- 
ence of  close  to   150  million  citizens. 

Yet  we  have  only  begun  to  gl"asp  the 
great  promise  of  this  medium,  v*hich,  in 
the  words  of  one  critic,  has  the  power  to 
"arouse  our  dreams,  satisfy  our  himger 
for  beauty,  take  us  on  journeys,  enable 
us  to  participate  in  events,  preset  great 
drama  and  music,  explore  the  isea  and 
the  sky  and  the  winds  and  the  liiHs." 

Noncommercial  television  can  bring  its 
audience  the  excitement  of  exceBence  in 


every  field.  I  am  convinced  that  a  vital 
and  self-sufficient  noncommercial  tele- 
vision system  will  not  only  instruct,  but 
inspire  and  uplift  oiu-  people. 

Practically  all  noncommercial  stations 
have  serious  shortages  of  the  facilities, 
equipment,  money,  and  staff  they  need  to 
present  programs  of  high  quality.  There 
are  not  enough  stations.  Interconnec- 
tions between  stations  are  inadequate 
and  seldom  permit  the  timely  scheduling 
of  current  programs. 

Noncommercial  television  today  is 
reaching  only  a  fraction  of  its  potential 
audience — and  achieving  only  a  fraction 
of  its  potential  worth. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  build  on 
the  experience  of  the  past  14  years,  the 
important  studies  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  beginnings  we  have  made. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Public  Television  Act  of  1967  to: 

Increase  Federal  funds  for  television 
and  radio  facility  construction  to  $10.5 
million  in  fiscal  1968,  more  than  three 
times  this  year's  appropriations. 

Create  a  Corporation  for  Public  Tele- 
vision authorized  to  provide  support  to 
noncommercial  television  and  radio. 

Provide  $9  million  in  fiscal  1968  as 
initial  funding  for  the  Corporation. 

Next  year,  after  careful  review,  I  will 
make  further  proposals  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's long-term  financing. 

Noncommercial  television  and  radio  in 
America,  even  though  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
any  Federal  Grovernment  interference 
over  programing.  As  I  said  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  "we  should  insist 
that  the  public  interest  be  fully  served 
through  the  public's  airwaves." 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  public  television  should  in- 
clude American  leaders  in  education, 
communications,  and  the  creative  arts. 
I  recommend  that  the  Board  be  com- 
prised of  15  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Corporation  would  provide  sup- 
port to  establish  production  centers  and 
to  help  local  stations  improve  their  pro- 
ficiency. It  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  sources,  public  and 
private. 

The  strength  of  public  television  should 
lie  in  its  diversity.  Every  region  and 
every  community  should  be  challenged 
to  contribute  its  best. 

Other  opportimities  for  the  Corpora- 
tion exist  to  support  vocational  training 
for  young  people  who  desire  careers  in 
public  television,  to  foster  research  and 
development,  and  to  explore  new  ways 
to  serve  the  viewing  public. 

One  of  the  Corporation's  first  tasks 
should  be  to  study  the  practicality  and 
the  economic  advantages  of  using  com- 
munication satellites  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational television  and  radio  network. 
To  assist  the  Corporation,  I  am  directing 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  experiments  on  the 
requirements  for  such  a  system,  and  for 
instructional  television,  in  cooperation 
with  other  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector. 

Formulation  of  long-range  policies 
concerning  the  future  of  satellite  com- 
munications requires  the  most  detailed 


and  comprehensive  study  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  will  hold  hearings  to  consider 
these  complex  issues  of  public  policy 
The  executive  branch  will  carefully  study 
these  hearings  as  we  shape  our  recom- 
mendations. 

INSTRUCTIONAL    TELEVISION 

I  recommend  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  launch  a  major  study  of  the 
value  and  the  promise  of  instructional 
television  which  is  being  used  more  and 
more  widely  in  our  classrooms,  but  whose 
potential  has  not  been  fully  developed. 

COMPUTERS   IN   EDUCATION 

In  my  1968  budget,  I  propose  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  be  given 
new  resources  to  advance  man's  knowl- 
edge  and  serve  the  Nation.  Its  en- 
deavors will  help  our  scholars  better  to 
understand  the  atmosphere,  exploit  the 
ocean's  riches,  probe  the  behavior  and 
the  nature  of  man. 

The  Foundation  will  also  step  up  its 
pioneer  work  to  develop  new  teaching 
materials  for  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  "new  math"  and  the  "new  science" 
are  only  the  first  fruits  of  this  innovative 
work. 

One  educational  resource  holds  ex- 
citing promise  for  America's  classrooms: 
the  electronic  computer.  Computers  are 
already  at  work  in  educational  institu- 
tions, primarily  to  assist  the  most  ad- 
vanced research.  The  computer  can 
serve  other  educational  purposes — if  we 
find  ways  to  employ  it  effectively  and 
economically  and  if  we  develop  practical 
com-ses  to  teach  students  how  to  use  it. 

I  have  directed  the  National  Science 
Foundation  working  with  the  U.S.  OflBce 
of  Education  to  establish  an  exf)erl- 
mental  program  for  developing  the 
potential  of  computers  in  education. 

ENRICHING     THE     ARTS     AND     THE     HUMANITIES 

Our  progress  will  not  be  limited  to 
scientific  advances.  The  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
established  in  1965,  has  already  begun  to 
bring  new  cultural  and  scholarly  spirit 
to  our  schools  and  communities.  State 
arts  councils,  museums,  theaters,  and 
orchestras  have  received  not  only  new 
funds  but  new  energy  and  enthusiasm 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  made  grants  to  support  new 
historical  studies  of  our  Nation's  herit- 
age, to  encourage  creative  teaching  in 
our  colleges,  to  offer  outstanding  young 
scholars  opportunities  for  advancement. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  appro- 
priate for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  $16  million — 
an  increase  of  nearly  one-third. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION      FOR     INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

For  many  years,  American's  colleges 
and  universities  have  prepared  men  and 
women  for  careers  involving  travel,  trade, 
and  service  abroad.  Today,  when  our 
world  responsibilities  are  greater  than 
ever  before,  our  domestic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  need  more  support  for 
their  programs  of  International  studies. 

The  89th  Congress,  In  its  closing  days, 
passed     the     International     Education 


Act — an  historic  measure  recognizing 
this  Nation's  endui-ing  belief  that  learn- 
ing must  transcend  geographic  bound- 
aries. Through  a  program  of  grants  un- 
der the  act.  America's  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  can  add  a  world  dimen- 
sion to  their  students'  learning  experi- 
ence. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  prompt- 
ly my  forthcoming  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the 
International  Education  Act,  to  permit 
necessary  planning  for  next  year's  pro- 
gram, as  well  Eis  an  appropriation  of  $20 
million  for  fiscal  1968. 

n.   HEALTH 

No  great  age  of  discovery  in  history 
can  match  our  own  time.  Today,  our 
wealth,  our  knowledge,  our  scientific 
genius  give  us  the  power  to  prolong 
man's  life — and  to  prevent  the  erosion  of 
life  by  illness. 

In  1900,  an  American  could  expect  to 
live  only  49  years.  Today,  his  life  ex- 
pectancy has  been  Increased  to  70  years. 
These  advances  are  the  result  of  spec- 
tacular progress  in  research,  in  public 
health,  in  the  medical  arts.  We  have 
developed: 

Sufficient  knowledge  to  end  nearly  all 
of  the  hazards  of  childbirth  and  preg- 
nancy. 

Modem  nutrition  to  wipe  out  such  ail- 
ments as  rickets,  goiter,  and  pellagra. 

Vaccines,  antibiotics,  and  modem 
drugs  to  control  many  of  the  killers  and 
cripplers  of  yesterday:  polio,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia. 

New  medical  and  surgical  techniques 
to  combat  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
disease. 

Lifesaving  devices:  plastic  heart 
valves,  and  artificial  artery  transplants. 
In  1967,  to  pursue  this  vital  work,  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  is  investing  more 
than  $440  milUon  in  the  construction  of 
health  facilities,  $620  million  for  health 
manpower  education  and  training,  $1.3 
billion  in  biomedical  research,  $7.8  bil- 
lion to  provide  medical  care. 

But  each  gain,  each  victory,  should 
focus  our  attention  more  sharply  on  the 
unfinished  business  facing  this  Nation  in 
the  field  of  health : 

Infant  mortality  is  far  higher  than  it 
need  be. 

Handicaps  afflicting  many  children  are 
discovered  too  late  or  left  untreated. 

Grave  deficiencies  remain  in  health 
care  for  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  chronically  ill. 

American  men  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  54 — which  should  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive years  of  their  lives — have  a  death 
rate  twice  that  of  men  of  the  same  age  in 
a  number  of  advanced  countries. 

We  still  search  in  vain  for  ways  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  many  forms  of  cancer. 

Many  types  of  mental  illness,  retarda- 
tion, arthritis,  and  heart  disease  are  still 
largely  beyond  our  control. 

Our  national  resources  for  health  have 
grown,  but  otu-  national  aspirations  have 
grown  faster.  Today  we  expect  what 
yesterday  we  could  not  have  envisioned — 
adequate  medical  care  for  every  citizen 
My  health  proposals  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress have  four  basic  aims: 

To  expand  our  knowledge  of  disease 
and  our  research  and  development  of 


better  ways  to  deliver  health  care  to 
every  American; 

To  build  our  health  resources,  by 
stepped  up  training  of  health  workers 
and  by  improved  planning  of  health 
facilities ; 

To  remove  barriers  to  good  medical 
care  for  those  who  most  need  care; 

To  strengthen  our  partnership  for 
health  by  encouraging  regional,  State, 
and  local  efforts — public  and  private — 
to  develop  comprehensive  programs 
sei-ving  all  our  citizens. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 
THE   FOUNDATION    OF   OUR   EFFORTS 
SUPPORTING    BIOMEDICAL    RESEARCH 

Our  progress  in  health  grows  out  of 
a  research  effort  unparalleled  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  scientists  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  shaped 
an  alliance  throughout  the  Nation  to 
find  the  causes  and  the  cures  of  disease. 

We  must  build  on  the  strong  base  of 
past  research  sichievements,  exchange 
ideas  with  scholars  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  apply  our 
knowledge  more  swiftly  and  effectively. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  our  prog- 
ress in  targeted  research  as  we  have  done 
in  our  vaccine  development  program,  in 
the  heart  drug  study,  in  artificial  kidney 
and  kidney  transplant  research,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  specific  types  of  cancer. 

In  the  1968  budget,  I  am  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  $65  million — to  an 
annual  total  of  almost  $1.5  billion — to 
support  biomedical  research. 

I  am  seeking  funds  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  provide 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the 
Center. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  im- 
mediately a  lung  cancer  task  force,  to 
supplement  the  continuing  work  of  ex- 
isting task  forces  on  leukemia,  cancer 
chemotherapy,  uterine  cancer,  solid 
tumor,  and  breast  cancer. 

HEALTH   SERVICES   RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

America's  annual  spending  for  health 
and  medical  care  is  more  than  $43  bil- 
lion. But  despite  this  investment,  our 
system  of  providing  health  services  is 
not  operating  as  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively as  it  should. 

In  some  U.S.  coimties  infant  mortality 
rates,  one  yardstick  of  health  care,  are 
300  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Seventy  percent  of  automobile  acci- 
dent deaths  occur  in  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  people,  where  medical 
facilities  are  often  poorest. 

Even  though  we  have  good  techniques 
for  detecting  and  curing  cervical  cancer, 
8,000  women  die  each  year  for  lack  of 
proper  care. 

Emergency  rooms  in  U.S.  hospitals 
are  seriously  overcrowded,  not  with  ac- 
tual emergency  cases,  but  with  people 
who  cannot  find  normal  outpatient  care 
anywhere  else. 

Research  and  development  could  help 
eliminate  these  conditions  by  pointing 
the  way  to  better  delivery  of  health  care. 
Yet  the  Government-wide  total  invest- 
ment in  health  service  research  amounts 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 


our  total  annual  investment  in  health 
care. 

We  have  done  very  little  to  mobilize 
American  universities,  industry,  private 
practitioners,  and  research  institutions 
to  seek  new  ways  of  providing  medical 
services. 

There  have  been  few  experiments  in 
applying  advanced  methods — systems 
analysis  and  automation,  for  example — 
to  problems  of  health  care. 

Our  superior  research  techniques  have 
brought  us  new  knowledge  in  health  and 
medicine.  These  same  techniques  must 
now  be  put  to  work  in  the  effort  to  bring 
low-cost,  quality  health  care  to  our 
citizens 

We  must  marshal  the  Nation's  best 
minds  to: 

Design  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
group  practice  facilities  which  provide 
effective  care  with  the  most  efficient  use 
of  funds  and  manpower: 

Develop  new  ways  of  assisting  doctors 
to  reach  more  people  with  good  health 
services ; 
Devise  new  patterns  of  health  services. 
To  begin  this  effort.  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  a  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  expand 
health  services  research  and  make  pos- 
sible the  fullest  use  of  Federal  hospitals 
as  research  centers  to  improve  health 
care. 

I  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1968,  for  re- 
search and  development  in  health  serv- 
ices— nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1967. 

DEVELOPING      MANPOWER      AND      FACILmES      FOR 

HEALTH 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  serious 
shortage  of  health  manpower.  Within 
the  next  decade  this  Nation  will  need  1 
million  more  health  workers.  If  we  are 
to  meet  this  need,  we  must  develop  new 
skills  and  new  types  of  health  workers. 
We  need  short-term  training  programs 
for  medical  aids  and  other  health  work- 
ers; we  need  programs  to  develop  physi- 
cians' assistants,  and  speed  the  training 
of  health  professions.  We  also  need  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  thousands  of 
medical  corpsmen  trained  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  return  to  civilian  life  each 
year. 

Last  May,  I  appointed  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
to  recommend  how  we  can: 

Speed  the  education  of  doctors  and 
other  health  personnel  without  sacrific- 
ing the  quality  of  training; 

Improve  the  use  of  health  manpower 
both  in  and  outside  the  Government. 

Meanwhile,  I  directed  members  of  my 
Cabinet  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  re- 
lieve health  manpower  shortages  through 
Federal  programs.  This  week  they  re- 
ported to  me  that  federally  supported 
programs  in  1967  will  train  224,000  health 
workers — an  increase  of  nearly  100,000 
over  1966.  Thirty  thousand  previously 
inactive  nurses  and  technicisms  will  be 
given  refresher  training  this  year. 

Through  the  teamwork  of  Federal  and 
State    agencies,   professional    organiza- 
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tions.  and  educational  instituticns.  we 
have  launched  a  major  effort  to  i>rovide 
facilities  and  teachers  for  this  itimense 
training  mission. 

To  maintain  this  stepped-up  tl-aining 
already  started  in  fiscal  year  196  ',  I  am 
recommending  expenditures  of  $7lB3  mil 
lion — a  22-percent  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1968 — to  expand  our  healtli  man- 
power resources.  i 

PLANNING   FOR  FDTDRE    HEALTH   rAClijTIES 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  has  assisted  moife  than 
3,400  communities  to  build  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  other  health  care 
centers.  Hill-Burton  funds  havejhelped 
to  provide  350.000  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds,  and  to  bring  modern  medical 
services  to  millions  of  Americani.  The 
authorization  for  this  program  expires 
on  June  30,  1969.  The  contribuiion  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  financing 
construction  of  health  facilities  has 
changed,  especially  with  the  beginning 
of  medicare,  medicaid,  and  othtr  new- 
programs.  It  is  timely,  therefoi-fe,  that 
we  take  a  fresh  look  at  this  area.l 

I  am  appointing  a  National  AJivisory 
Commission  on  Health  Facilities  to  study 
our  needs  for  the  total  system  of  [health 
facilities — hospitals,  extended  care  fa- 
cilities, nursing  homes,  long-term  care 
Institutions,  and  clinics.  In  addution  to 
considering  the  future  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program,  the  Commission  wilj  make 
recommendations  for  financing  tile  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  [health 
facilities.  | 

ELIMINATING  BABSIEaS  TO  HEALTH  ClUtE 

In  previous  messages  to  Congress  this 
year,  I  have  made  recommendaticns  to: 

Extend  medicare  to  1.5  million  sprious- 
ly  disabled  Americans  under  age  ^. 

Establish  new  health  services  through 
broader  maternal  and  child  healtih  pro- 
grams; a  strengthened  crippled  chil- 
dren's program,  and  new  projects  in 
child  health  and  dental  care. 

Improve  medical  services  for  th4  needy 
under  medicaid.  i 

Combat  mental  retardation  by  sup- 
porting construction  of  university  and 
community  centers  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  for  the  first  time,  l^elping 
to  staff  the  community  centers.     ' 

Guarantee  the  safety  of  medical  de- 
vices and  laboratory  tests  by  requiring 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  preclear- 
ance  of  devices,  and  by  requiring  licens- 
ing of  clinical  lalwratorles  in  interstate 
commerce. 

We  must  act  in  other  ways  tc  over- 
come barriers  to  health  care. 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppottunity 
has  developed  a  program  of  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  which  not  onlv  bring 
modern  medical  care  to  the  poor  out  also 
train  citizens  for  jobs  in  the  healtn  field. 

Last  year.  Congress  endorsed  tlis  new 
approach  and  authorized  funds  for  24 
such  centers.    More  are  needed. 

I  am  requesting  the  Director  of  the 
OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  |to  en- 
courage communities  to  establish  addi- 
tional centers.  Our  goal  will  be  to  double 
the  number  of  centers  In  fiscal  196|B. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  lai|nched 
a  new  program  to  attack  mental  illness 
through  commimity  mental  healt^  cen- 
ters.   This  program  Is  now  well  Under- 


way. More  centers  are  needed,  and  we 
must  strengthen  and  expand  existing 
services. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

Among  the  most  tragically  neglected 
of  our  citizens  are  those  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind.  More  than  3,000  Amer- 
icans today  face  life  unable  to  see  and 
hear. 

To  help  reach  the  deaf-blind  with  the 
best  programs  our  experts  can  devise,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

ENDING  HOSPITAL  DISCRIMINATION 

With  the  launching  of  the  medicare 
program  last  July,  the  Nation  took  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  ending  racial  segregation 
in  hospitals. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
hospitals  have  already  complied  with  the 
antidiscrimination  requirements  of  the 
medicare  legislation.  They  are  guaran- 
teeing that  there  will  be  no  "second-class 
patients"  in  our  health-care  institutions; 
that  all  citizens  can  enter  the  same  door, 
enjoy  the  same  facilities,  and  the  same 
quality  of  treatment. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  progress 
in  this  field — until  equality  of  treatment 
is  the  rule  not  in  some,  but  in  all  of  our 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities. 

RISING  MEDICAL  COSTS 

In  1950,  the  average  cost  per  patient 
per  day  in  a  hospital  was  $14.40.  In  1965, 
this  cost  more  than  tripled  to  over  $45. 
Other  health  costs  have  also  risen  sharply 
in  recent  years. 

Last  August,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  initi- 
ate a  study  of  medical  costs.  This  study, 
now  completed,  indicates  that  medical 
costs  will  almost  certainly  continue  to 
rise.  It  emphasizes  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  using  medical  resources  more  ef- 
ficiently if  we  are  to  moderate  this  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  health  care. 

This  is  a  Job  for  everyone  who  plays  a 
part  in  providing  or  financing  medical 
care — the  medical  profession,  the  hos- 
pital industry,  insurance  carriers.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  many  other 
private  and  public  groups.  Federal  pro- 
grams must  also  play  a  role  in  promoting 
cost  consciousness  in  medical  care. 

The  new  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Development  will 
develop  ways  to  make  our  medical  sys- 
tems more  efficient.  The  Center's  first 
assignment  will  be  to  develop  new  ways 
to  improve  the  use  of  professional  and 
auxiliary  health  workers — a  key  factor 
in  reducing  hospital  costs. 

We  can  take  other  steps. 

I  am  directing  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner to  convene  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Medical  Costs. 

This  Conference  will  bring  together 
leaders  of  the  medical  community  and 
members  of  the  public  to  di.scuss  how  we 
can  lower  the  costs  of  medical  services 
without  impairing  the  quality. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  consult  with  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession,  universities, 
business,  and  labor  to: 

Find  practical  incentives  for  the  effec- 


tive operation  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  facilities. 

Reduce  the  costs  of  construction  and 
speed  the  modernization  of  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties. 

Support  those  innovations  in  medical 
education  which  will  lead  to  better  train- 
ing programs  and  promote  the  efficient 
practice  of  medicine. 

OUR      PARTNERSHIP      FOR      HEALTH 

The  partnership  for  health  legisla- 
tion, enacted  by  the  89th  Congress,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
programs  and  to  encourage  broad  gage 
planning  in  health.  It  gives  the  States 
new  flexibility  to  use  Federal  funds  by 
freeing  them  from  tightly  compart- 
mentalized grant  programs.  It  also  al- 
lows the  States  to  attack  special  health 
problems  which  have  special  regional  or 
local  impact. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  extend  the 
partnership  for  health  legislation  for  4 
years;  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  planning  in  fiscal  1967  and  total 
appropriations  of  $161  million — an  in- 
crease of  $41  million — in  fiscal  1968. 

Our  regional  medical  programs  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  depend 
on  a  second  partnership,  involving  doc- 
tors, medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
State  and  local  health  departments. 
These  programs  will  bring  to  every  citi- 
zen the  fruits  of  our  Nation's  research 
into  the  killer  diseases.  They  will  also 
promote  the  continuing  education  of  the 
Nation's  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
workers. 

To  sustain  these  nationwide  programs. 
I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $64 
million  for  fiscal  1968 — an  increase  of  $19 
million  over  1967. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Occupational  health  and  safety  is  an- 
other area  in  which  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  partnership  with  labor, 
industry,  medicine,  and  government. 

In  1965,  more  than  14,000  job-con- 
nected deaths  and  2  million  disabling 
work  injuries  caused  untold  misery  and 
privation  to  workers.  230  million  lost 
man-days  of  production,  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  income. 

We  must  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  job-connected  injuries,  so  we  can  get 
effective  safety  standards  and  develop 
better  protective  measures. 

I  am  recommending  in  the  1968  budget 
an  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  $8.1 
million — a  25-percent  increase  over  this 
year — to  expand  research  and  training 
programs  in  occupational  health,  and  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  public  health 
programs  in  this  field. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tq  improve  and  strengthen  health  protec- 
tion and  safety  standards  for  work- 
ers through  cooperative  Federal-State 
programs. 

m.    TO  FULFILL  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

As  a  people,  we  have  wanted  many 
things,  iichieved  many  things.  We  have 
become  the  richest,  the  mightiest,  the 
most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 

Yet  a  nation  may  accumulate  dollars, 
grow  in  power,  pile  stone  on  stone — and 
still  fall  short  of  greatness.    The  meas- 
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ure  of  a  people  is  not  how  much  they 
achieve — but  what  they  achieve. 

Which  of  our  pursuits  is  most  worthy 
of  our  devotion?  If  we  were  required  to 
choose,  I  believe  we  would  place  one  item 
at  the  top  of  the  list:  fulfillment  of  the 
individual. 

If  that  Is  what  we  seek,  mere  wealth 
and  power  cannot  help  us.  We  must  also 
act — in  definable  and  practical  ways — 
to  liberate  each  individual  from  condi- 
tions which  stunt  liis  growth,  assault  his 
dignity,  diminish  his  spirit.  Those  en- 
emies we  know :  ignorance,  illness,  want, 
squalor,  tyranny,  injustice. 

To  fulfill  the  individual— this  is  the 
purpose  of  my  proposals.  They  present 
an  opportimity — and  an  obligation — to 
the  90th  Congress. 

I  hope  and  believe  this  Congress  will 
live  up  to  the  high  expectations  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  himianitarian  America. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  28,  1967. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was   no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  his  mes- 
sage on  education  and  health. 

The  President's  proposals  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  Nation's  health  and  educa- 
tion needs  by  strengthening  those  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  to  be  success- 
ful, and  by  bold,  new  initiatives  designed 
to  insure  continuing  progress  in  the 
years  ahead. 

These  proposals  are  among  the  most 
vitally  important  to  the  American  people 
that  we  will  be  considering  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  Inherent  in  them 
are  two  of  the  most  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  democratic  life;  namely,  the 
right  of  each  and  every  American  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  education  that  will 
prepare  him  for  responsible  citizenship; 
and  the  right  of  all  our  people  to  have 
the  best  health  and  medical  services  a 
rich  and  progressive  nation  can  provide. 

In  his  message,  the  President  speaks  of 
the  "fulfillment  of  the  Individual"  as 
being  most  worthy  of  our  devotion  as  a 
great  nation  and  a  great  people.  This 
fulfillment,  the  President  notes,  requires 
the  skill  and  courage  necessary  to  curb 
the  conditions  that  thwart  free  human 
expression  and  creativity — ignorance, 
illness,  want,  tyrarmy,  and  injustice. 

These  are  old  nemeses — as  old  as  man- 
kind itself.  But  we  now  possess  the 
means — for  the  first  time  in  history — to 
convert  unprecedented  human  knowledge 
into  the  progress  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  investing  much  of  our  national 
wealth  to  help  train  and  educate  our 
youth.  Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  we  have  begun  a  wide 
range  of  educational  programs  that  will 
insure  the  quality  of  our  schools  and 
institutions  for  generations  to  come. 

We  have  also  broadened  the  coverage, 


upgraded  the  quality,  and  sought  new 
breakthroughs  in  all  areas  of  health  care 
and  research  available  to  the  public. 

But  we  know  too  that  our  work  has 
only  begun.  There  can  be  no  respite 
from  our  responsibilities  to  create  the 
best  possible  educational  system  and 
health  programs  available  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

President  Johnson  is  now  asking  us  to 
move  responsibly  in  three  broad  areas  of 
educational  need:  help  for  local  and 
State  agencies  to  evaluate  their  educa- 
tion programs;  a  stepped-up  program 
for  the  National  Teacher  Corps;  and  new 
efforts  to  improve  vocational  training 
and  adult  education  programs. 

In  the  field  of  health,  he  Is  asking  that 
we  continue  to  build  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress  and  expand 
support  for  cancer  and  biomedical  re- 
search. We  must  also  consider  new  pro- 
grams to  improve  health  protection  for 
our  industrial  workers — a  reform  that  is 
long  overdue,  in  my  opinion. 

We  are  also  being  asked  to  extend 
medicare  coverage  to  seriously  disabled 
persons  under  65;  open  up  new  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  for  those  in  poverty; 
and  undertake  new  initiatives  to  help  the 
deaf  and  the  blind. 

In  short,  this  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  complete  some  of  the  most  important 
unfinished  business  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
in  Congress  will  support  President  John- 
son as  he  leads  us  in  our  effort  to  equate 
the  American  birthright  with  full  oppor- 
timity for  health  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  initiat- 
ing the  most  meaningful  and  appropriate 
memorial  to  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league. Representative  John  Fogarty. 

In  his  message  on  health,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  creation  of  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  International  Health  Sciences. 
This  Center  would  operate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program. 

No  memorial  to  John  Fogarty  could  be 
more  fitting  than  this.  For  26  years, 
this  great  legislator  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  action  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  health  care  and  re- 
search for  the  American  people.  He 
was  the  articulate  spokesman  for  most 
of  the  pioneering  health  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  in  recent  years.  This 
legacy  is  embodied  in  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Fogarty  legacy  will  be  felt  by 
generations  of  Americans  far  into  the 
future. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  say  that  we  shall  miss  this  man  of 
integrity,  courage,  and  tenacity.  We 
shall  miss  him  as  a  leader  of  noble 
causes — and  we  shall  miss  him  as  a  noble 
friend. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  us  all  when  I 
say  that  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Center 
would  be  the  kind  of  memorial  worthy  of 
the  man  himself. 

I  commend  the  President  for  proposing 
"uch  a  fitting  memorial  tribute.  And  I 
believe  that  this  proposal  will  receive  the 
prompt  and  positive  action  that  It 
deserves. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill 
H.R. 6230. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  plesised  today  to  introduce  H.R. 
6230,  the  administration's  proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  the  member- 
ship that  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  proceed  to  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  and  in  this 
connection,  hearings  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  at  9:30  ajn.  with  testi- 
mony from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  fact  that  certain  portions  of  ex- 
isting authorizations  are  due  to  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year  require  our  atten- 
tion to  these  proposals.  For  example,  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  815 
dealing  with  impacted  areas  school  con- 
struction expires  on  June  30.  Provisions 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  strengthening  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  children  are  due  to  expire  this 
June  30.  Provisions  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  overseas 
schools  for  dependent  children  of  mili- 
tary personnel  under  titles  II  and  ni  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  also  expire  at  that  time. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  accompany- 
ing fact  sheets  that  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  that  H.R. 
6230  also  proposes  additions  and  changes 
to  this  important  act. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee can  give  favorable  consideration 
to  a  longer  period  of  authorization  for 
the  entire  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Such  a  move  would  en- 
able a  much  better  planning  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  these  important  educa- 
tional programs  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  school  systems  with  the  funding 
of  projects  at  appropriate  times  prior  to 
the  begirming  of  academic  years. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee may  present  to  the  House  legisla- 
tive recommendations  on  the  President's 
proposals  in  a  very  short  time  so  that 
school  administrators  and  school  per- 
sonnel may  have  adequate  lead  time  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  will  re- 
dound in  improved  instruction  and  new 
and  better  opportunities  for  our  young 
schoolchildren. 

Fact  sheets  and  other  data  concern- 
ing the  legislation  follow: 
I.  Extension  or  the  Higher  Education  Act 
OF  1965 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

Passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  marked  the  culmination  of  an  un- 
precedented legislative  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  educational  opportimity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. As  President  Johnson  noted  In  sign- 
ing the  Act  Into  law  on  November  8,  1965,  no 
less  than  two  dozen  education  measures  were 
enacted  by  Congress  during  1965.    This  Act, 
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one  of  the  keystones  of  the  89th 
was  characterized  by  the  President 
key  which  unlocks  a  new  door  for 
people  of  America:  "the  most 
that  will  ever  open — the  door  to 
The  past  year  and  a  half  have 
truth    of    this    statement.      Prograi^ 
ported   by  the  Higher  Education 
touched  the  students  and  colleges — i 
deed,    citizens    and    their 
every  State  In  this  country.     This 
when  we  are  calling  on  all  the 
this  Nation  to  help  develop  the  Natloy 
through    total    commitment    and 
volvement  can  we  assure  equal 
opportunity.      The    Higher 
forms  one  of  the  bases  for  this 

Title  I — This  Title  provides  funds 
tutlons  of  higher  education  to  s 
tension  and  continuing  education 
designed  to  solve  community 
to  meet  the  continuing  educational 
citizens   whose   formal   education 
terminated  or  Interrupted.    Fifty 
when  most  Americans  were  engaged 
occupations.  Congress  responded  to 
lenge   by   enacting   the  Smlth-Levei 
1914,  which  made  instruction 
extension  services  widely  available 
land-grant  colleges.    Today,  when  7 
of  our  population  live  in  urban 
I  takes  up  the  challenge  of  meeting 
leal    and    educational    needs    of    a 
shifting  population.    During  fiscal 
$9.2  mlUion  was  allocated  to  the 
support    of    community    service 
Over  $3  million  Is  being  used  for 
concerned    with    problems    of 
over  $1  million  for  programs 
problems  of  poverty;  and  over  SI 
programs  concerned  with  problems 
Of  the  539  programs  being  conducted 
institutions  of  higher  education.  85 
are  directed  toward  the  solution 
and  suburban  problems  ranging 
atlon  to  housing  to  employment  to 
tatlon.     In  fiscal  year  1967,  $10 
appropriated   for  university 
munlty  service  programs. 

Title    II — This    program    Is 
strengthen  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
and    universities — the    library.      " 
Title  II  provided  nearly  $9  million 
year  1966  to  1.830  Institutions  In 
This  money.  In  the  form  of  basic 
Institutions  of   up   to  $5,000.   was 
the  purchase  of  books  and  periodic 
ments,    tapes,    recordings 
other  library  materials.    It  Is 
the  increase  In  library  resources 
1.5  million  volumes.     Part  B  of 
supported  139  fellowships  in  llbrarj 
formation  science  In  24  colleges  am 
sltles  during  fiscal  year  1966.    Of    " 
ships  awarded,  at  a  cost  of  $900,000, 
doctoral  fellowships  and  87  were 
Part  C  transferred  $300,000  to  the 
of  Congress,  for  the  acquisition 
materials  from  all  over  the  world 
their  cataloging.    In  fiscal  year  196^ 
of  $31.75  million  was  appropriated 
activities. 

Title  III — This  unique  program 
help  those  institutions  of  higher 
that  are  isolated  from  the  main 
academic  life.    In  fiscal  year  1966 
was   appropriated;    310   proposals 
by  252  institutions  in  46  States  re 
total  of  $32  million.    Projects  s 
vided  for  a  wide  variety  of  a 
aid  developing  institutions:  $4.3 
ported    cooperative    arrangements 
strong  and  weaker  colleges.   Inc! 
tlonal  teaching  fellowships;  $0.7 
In  the  form  of  national  teaching 
for     which     colleges     applied 
In  fiscal  year  1967.  Title  in 
propriatlon   of   $30   million, 
funding,  seeking  in  excess  of 
received  from  382  four-year 
147  two-year  institutions,  are 
considered. 
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Title  IV — This  Title  has  helped  to  provide 
students  attending  colleges  and  universities 
with  a  well-rounded  package  of  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  opportunities.  Educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  combined  with 
low-interest  insured  loans  and  college  work- 
study  programs,  have  had  a  major  Impact 
in  alleviating  the  financial  burden  of  at- 
tending college.  During  fiscal  year  1968.  $58 
mUllon  was  appropriated  for  educational  op- 
portunity grants  for  low-income  youth. 
Grants  were  made  to  about  134.000  stu- 
dents in  1.420  institutions;  the  average  grant 
amounted  to  $432.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
$112  million  appropriated  Is  e.xpected  to  aid 
225,000  students  in  1,700  institutions.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966,  133  proposals  were  re- 
ceived and  42  contracts  were  concluded 
under  Part  A  of  Title  IV  to  carry  out  the 
educational  talent  search  program;  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  13  contracts  have  already  been 
concluded.  Part  B  of  the  Title  authorized 
low-Interest  insured  loans.  During  fiscal 
year  1966  interim  agreements  were  signed 
with  12  State  guarantee  agencies;  8  state 
agencies  commenced  operations  under  per- 
manent agreements;  and  the  United  States 
Aid  Fund  had  begun  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  permanent  agreement  in  18 
States.  From  the  passage  of  the  Act  in  No- 
vember 1965  through  the  end  of  October 
1966,  the  volume  of  loans  exceeded  $223  mil- 
lion, and  the  estimated  number  of  borrowers 
exceeded  174,000.  Part  C  of  the  Title  trans- 
ferred the  college  work  study  program  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  During  fiscal  year  1966, 
$99  million  was  appropriated,  allowing  over 
190.000  students  to  receive  work-study  earn- 
ings at  over  1.500  inEtltutions.  A  total  of 
$291.6  million  was  appropriated  for  these 
student  assistance  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Title  V — This  Title  provided  for  a  variety 
of  teacher  training  and  preparation  pro- 
grams. For  fiscal  year  1966,  $9.5  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 
which  allows  corpsmen  to  study  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  as  the  same  time  they  serve  as 
teacher-trainees  under  the  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  in  Impoverished  school 
districts  across  the  country.  An  additional 
$15  million  was  appropriated  for  feUowshlps 
for  experienced  and  prospective  teachers.  A 
total  of  1.530  prospective  teacher  fellow- 
ships were  awarded  to  169  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States;  another  1,004 
fellowships  were  granted  to  experienced 
teachers  seeking  to  Improve  and  update  their 
skills.  Institutional  assistance  grants,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  curricula  in  teacher 
education,  were  awarded  to  123  Institutions 
in  46  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  $7.5  million  was  appropriated  for 
Teacher  Corps.  $25  million  for  experienced 
and  prospective  teacher  fellowships,  and  $5 
million  for  strengthening  programs  In 
teacher  education. 

Title  VI — Title  VI  Is  directed  toward  Im- 
provement of  undergraduate  instruction. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  of  which  $1.5  million  was 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  television 
equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling  of  col- 
lege facilities.  A  total  of  1.125  applications 
for  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  were  received  by  State  com- 
missions, and  grant  agreements  were  exe- 
cuted for  896  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
$17  million  was  appropriated  for  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  for  media  institutes. 

Most  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  How- 
ever, In  the  past  our  Nation's  schools  and 
colleges  have  often  been  handicapped  In 
their  program  planning  by  the  Federal 
Government's  timetable  for  both  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  measures.  Early 
extension  of  the  Act  would  allow  schools  and 
colleges  more  ample  lead-time  for  educa- 
tional, fiscal,  and  manpower  planning. 


PROPOSALS 


Title  I  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Matching  at  the 
rate  of  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent 
non-Federal  share  would  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1969.  Not  to  exceed  ten 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  would  be  set 
aside  for  support  of  experimental  or  pilot 
projects.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $16.5  million 
is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

Parts  A  and  B  of  title  II  would  be  extended 
five  years  through  fiscal  year  1973;  Part  C 
would  be  extended  one  year  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  Part  A,  library  resources,  would 
be  amended  to  liberalize  the  matching  provi- 
sion for  special  purpose  grants.  Planning 
and  development  grants  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  new  library  and  information  sci- 
ence schools  would  be  authorized  under 
Part  B.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $37.25  million 
is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

Title  ni  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
$30  million  Is  being  requested  to  be  ap- 
propriated. 

Title    IV    would    be    extended    five    years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.     Work-study  assist- 
ance would  be  counted  as  institutional  con- 
tributions   In    satisfying    matching   require- 
ments  for   educational   opportunity    grants. 
Repayment  of  Insured  loans  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  deferred  under  SUte  or  non- 
profit  private   student   loan   insurance  pro- 
grams while  a  student  is  attending  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  is  in  military, 
Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  service.    This  defer- 
ment  Is  already  provided  under  the  Federal 
program.     Under  either  program  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  all  interest  during 
this    period    of    deferment.     The    maximum 
annual  authorized  loan,  both  under  the  Fed- 
erally   insured    program    and    the    State    or 
privately  Insured  progrrvms  would  be  set  at 
$1,500.     A   student   would   be   permitted   to 
enroll  in  summer  classes  If  employed  full 
time  under  the  work-study  program.    Main- 
tenance   of   effort   provisions    in    the   work- 
study    program    would    be    liberalized,    and 
proprietary  institutions  would  be  eligible  to 
participate.     The  Federal  matching  share  in 
the  work-study  program,  which  is  scheduled 
to  drop  from  90  to  75  percent,  would  be  held 
at  80  percent.    To  stimulate  and  encourage 
college-level  programs  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion— alternate  periods  of  work  and  study- 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  the  op- 
eration of  such  programs  would  be  eligible 
for  payment  from  work-study  fvmds.     For 
fiscal  year   1968,  $339.5  million  Is  being  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated. 

Title  V's  teacher  fellowship  programs  would 
be  Incorporated  Into  Title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967 — Education 
Professions  Development. 

Title  VI  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  Subject  matter 
limitations  would  be  eliminated,  and  the 
program  would  be  extended  to  graduate  In- 
struction. For  fiscal  year  1968,  $17  million 
Is  being  requested  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  would 
be  amended  by  extending  the  provisions  for 
assistance  In  case  of  a  major  disaster  and 
by  fixing  Interest  rates  for  loans  at  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  of  comparable 
United  States  obligations  less  a  reduction  of 
not  more  than  one  percentage  point  to  be 
set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

II.    Extension    or    the    National    Defense 
Educatiom  Act  of  1958 
background  and  need 
When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  enacted  In  1958,  President  Johnson,  then 
one  of  its  authors  in  the  Senate,  commented 
that  "History  may  well  record  that  we  saved 
liberty  and  saved  freedom  when  we  under- 
took a  crash  program  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion."    In  the  last  8  years,  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  NDEA  have  gone  far  to 
bear  out  this  prophecy. 
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The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
signed  into  law  September  2,  1958,  during 
the  period  of  national  uneasiness  that  fol- 
lowed launching  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik.  The 
legislation  had  the  Immediate  aim  of  aug- 
menting the  supply  of  highly  trained  man- 
power in  fields  relating  to  security — science, 
mathematiCG.  and  foreign  languages. 

In  succeeding  years  the  Act  has  had  in- 
creasing impact  on  the  quality  and  availa- 
bility of  American  education.  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time — most  recently 
by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1966 — to  extend  its  coverage  to  virtually  all 
areas  of  education.  Students  at  all  levels  of 
education  benefit  from  its  provisions. 

Enacted  originally  for  a  4  year  period,  the 
KDEA  was  extended  in  1962  for  two  years. 
In  1964,  the  Congress  provided  a  further  ex- 
tension, through  fiscal  year  1968.  Since  the 
Act's  enactment,  Congress  has  appropriated 
nearly  $2.4  billion  for  NDEA  activities;  the 
appropriation  of  fiscal  year  1967  is  $446,- 
357,000. 

Title  II — This  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  in  the  form  of  loans  is 
probably  the  best  known  portion  of  the  Act. 
As  originally  enacted,  loans  were  to  be  made 
to  full-time  students  In  institutions  of 
higher  education,  with  preference  to  those 
majoring  in  science,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  Forgiveness  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  loan  amount  and  Interest  was 
afforded  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  title  has  been 
substantially  broadened  in  the  ensuing  years. 
Part-time  students  are  now  eligible  to  bor- 
row; forgiveness  has  been  extended  to  teach- 
ers in  nonprofit  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  teachers  of  handicapped 
children;  preference  is  now  given  to  stu- 
dents with  superior  records  in  any  field.  It 
Is  estimated  that  more  than  $1  billion  has 
been  advanced  to  student  borrowers,  with 
the  average  loan  amounting  to  a  little  more 
than  $600.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $190  million 
was  appropriated  for  contributions  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds,  $2  million  for  loans  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  $1.15  million  for 
cancellation  of  student  loans. 

Title  ///—Title  HI  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  Instruction  In  critical  subjects: 
science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  civics,  geography,  economics, 
English,  reading,  and  (as  added  In  1966 
amendments)  Industrial  arts.  Grants  are 
available  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  loans  are  made  to  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
poses for  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  $80.7  mil- 
lion, with  an  additional  $7.5  million  for 
grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  State  and  local 
matching  of  Federal  funds  on  a  50-50  basis 
assures  a  greater  expenditure  for  critically 
needed  equipment;  in  fiscal  year  1966  a  total 
of  5159  million  was  spent  by  the  States 
under  title  III  for  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  concomitant  minor  remodeling.  A 
random  sample  of  approved  projects  showed 
that  approximately  58  percent  of  the  funds 
were  used  for  equipment  and  42  percent  for 
instructional  materials.  Audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  materials  accounted  for  38  percent 
of  the  acquisition  projects.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  $79.2  million  was  appropriated  for 
grants. 

For  each  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  the 
appropriation  for  loans  has  been  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  availability  of  funds  for  loans  has 
taken  on  Increased  Importance  during  the 
past  year  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
commercial  credit.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  37 
loans  were  made  to  35  schools  In  20  States, 
serving  nearly  18,000  students. 

Title  IV— The  Graduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, administered  under  title  IV,  has  a 
dual  purpose:  to  increase  the  number  of 
well-qualified  college  and  university  teach- 
ers and  to  develop  and  expand  the  capacity 


of  doctoral  study  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  The  need  for  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  is  acute.  Enrollments  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  expected  to 
expand  from  5  million  In  1964  to  9  million  in 
1975.  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
610,000  new  full-time-equivalent  profes- 
sional staff  members  will  be  needed  to  meet 
these  demands,  but  projections  Indicate  that 
only  230,000  doctorates  will  be  produced  by 
1975,  and  no  more  than  half  of  these  can  be 
expected  to  go  into  college  teaching.  As 
originally  enacted,  title  IV  authorized  1,000 
graduate  fellowships.  Amendments  passed 
in  1964  authorized  a  100  percent  Increase  in 
the   number   of  fellowships   for   fiscal   year 

1965,  a  400  percent  Increase  for  fiscal  year 

1966,  and  a  500  percent  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Beginning  with  the  1967-68 
academic  year,  more  than  90  percent  (193) 
of  all  institutions  authorized  to  award  the 
doctorate  will  have  active  title  IV  fellowship 
programs.  Approximately  $82  milUon  will 
be  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1967  to  cover 
the  cost  of  6,000  new  graduate  fellowships 
plus  some  9,000  awards  continuing  from 
previous  years. 

Title  V— Part  A  of  title  V  supports  pro- 
grams in  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
and  Identification  and  encouragement  of 
able  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  of 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  Junior  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes.  Appropria- 
tions for  this  activity  have  risen  from  $7.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  $24.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  During  the  past  year  the  54 
States  and  territories  participating  In  the 
program  gave  more  than  9  million  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  to  public  school  stu- 
dents and  370,000  to  students  in  nonpublic 
schools.  Under  Office  of  Education  contracts, 
testing  agencies  administered  210.300  tests  to 
more  than  179.500  nonpublic  school  students 
in  37  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Guam.  In  addition,  the  number  of  full-time 
counselors  for  secondary  school  students  In 
public  schools  was  Increased  to  1  counselor 
to  every  460  students,  a  striking  improve- 
ment over  the  I  to  960  ratio  for  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Part  B  of  title  V  authorizes  Institutes  for 
persons  who  are  working  or  planning  to  work 
in  counseling  and  guidance.  Forty  colleges 
and  universities  will  conduct  42  institutes 
during  the  summer  of  1967  and  the  1967-68 
school  year  for  approximately  1,200  persons, 
850  of  whom  will  be  elementary  and  high 
school  counselors.  Since  1959,  more  than 
21,000  counselors  have  participated  In  guid- 
ance and  counseling  institutes.  For  fiscal 
year  1967,  $31,750  million  was  appropriated 
for  activities  imder  Title  V. 

Title  VI — A  critical  need  for  specialists  In 
foreign  languages  and  countries  existed  In 
1959,  when  the  first  fellowships  were  awarded 
under  Title  VI  of  NDEA.  Eight  years  and 
7,000  fellowships  later,  the  need  still  exists. 
Next  summer  and  during  the  1967-68  school 
year,  1.600  additional  graduate  students  will 
receive  intensive  training  In  92  foreign  lan- 
guages and  related  studies  such  as  geography, 
history,  and  anthropology.  The  training  will 
be  provided  by  52  colleges  and  universities  In 
27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
About  $6  million  will  be  expended  to  finance 
these  studies.  An  additional  $550,000  will 
be  allocated  to  19  universities  for  under- 
graduate modern  foreign  language  stipends, 
as  authorized  by  Title  VI.  Approximately 
550  stipends  will  be  awarded  to  qualified 
undergraduate  students,  who  will  be  enrolled 
in  22  NDEA-supported  Language  and  Area 
Studies  programs  during  the  summer  of 
1967. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  98  Language  and  Are« 
Centers  were  established  at  61  institutions 
under  Title  VI.  These  Centers  focused  on  79 
different  modem  foreign  languages  rarely 
taught  in  the  United  States.  Over  $5  mil- 
lion was  obligated  In  support  of  these  Cen- 


ters. For  fiscal  year  1967.  $15.8  million  was 
appropriated. 

Title  VII — The  research  program  author- 
ized by  Title  VII  provides  the  means  for 
adapting  such  communication  media  as  tele- 
vision, motion  pictures,  radio,  and  pro- 
grammed self-instruction  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  In  our  schools.  Since 
fiscal  year  1959,  over  $33  million  has  been 
obligated  for  research  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities. Part  A  of  Title  VII  provides  support 
for  research  and  experimentation  and  evalu- 
ation of  projects  involving  television,  motion 
pictures,  radio,  printed  and  published  mate- 
rials, and  related  communication  media  for 
educational  purposes.  Since  1959,  approxi- 
mately 375  projects  have  received  support  in 
institutions  throughout  most  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some 
215  of  these  have  been  completed.  Title  VII 
also  provides,  through  Part  B,  support  for 
project  activities  involving  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  new  educational 
media  and  their  utilization.  Such  activities 
may  take  the  form  of  studies  and  sturveys, 
demonstrations,  and  publications  or  reports. 
Since  1959,  253  projects  have  been  Initiated 
under  Part  B;  195  have  been  completed. 
For  fiscal  year  1967,  $4.4  million  was  appro- 
priated. 

Title  VIII — This  title  authorizes  area  voca- 
tional educational  programs;  It  was  enacted 
as  title  III  of  the  George-Harden  Act  of  1946. 
The  technical  education  program  was  made  a 
permanent  program  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  with  an  authorization  of 
$15  million  a  year  for  the  training  of  highly 
skilled  technicians  for  occupations  requiring 
scientific  knowledge — electronics,  drafting 
and  design.  Instrumentation,  Industrial 
chemistry,  and  other  technical  occupations. 

Title  /X— Title  IX  establishes  a  Science 
Information  Service  to  coordinate  and  im- 
prove methods  of  disseminating  information 
in  the  sciences.  This  activity  is  carried  out 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Title  X — NDEA  provides  grants  to  State 
Education  agencies  to  Improve  the  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  educational  statistics  and 
the  methods  for  collecting,  processing,  and 
disseminating  such  data.  For  fiscal  year 
1967,  $2.25  million  was  appropriated  for  these 
purposes. 

Title  XI. — A  new  title.  Training  Institutes, 
was  established  by  the  1964  amendments.  As 
enacted.  It  authorized  institutes  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  English  taught  as  a 
second  language,  but  also  expanded  the  pro- 
gram to  include  a  selected  range  of  vital 
fields — English,  reading,  history,  geography, 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  educational  media 
specialists.  Amendments  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  added  eco- 
nomics, civics,  and  Industrial  arts  to  the 
areas  of  specialization.  By  amendment  in 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  In- 
stitutes were  authorized  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national affairs.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $30 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  institute 
program. 

PROPOSAL 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  does 
not  expire  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
However,  In  the  past  our  Nation's  schools 
and  colleges  have  often  been  handicapped  in 
their  program  planning  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's timetable  for  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures.  Early  exten- 
sion of  the  Act  would  allow  schools  and 
colleges  more  ample  leadtime  for  educational, 
fiscal,  and  manpower  planning. 

Title  II  would  be  extended  five  years 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  The  loan  cancella- 
tion benefits  would  be  extended  to  teachers 
In  programs  of  special  education  or  training 
designed  to  combat  disadvantage,  poverty,  or 
unemployment.  In  addition,  non-Federal 
capital  for  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
would  be  enco\iraged  by  establishing  a  revolv- 
ing fund  from  which  Institutions  may  obtain 
loans  to  capitalize  fully  additional  student 
loan  funds.    This  would  make  more  fimds 
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available  to  students  to  finance 
graduate  and  graduate  educations 
proprlatlon  of  $195.4  million  Is  beln( 
ed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title  HI  would  be  extended  5  yean  i 
fiscal  year  1973.     Subject  llmltatlo^ 
be  eliminated,  and  Section  12  of  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Act  would  be  merged  with  title  11 : 
stances  where  States  Impose 
financial  participation  of  project  a] 
wlthln-State  equalization  would 
aged.     State  administrative  exp( 
be  paid  out  of  project  funds.    The 
lotment  formula  for  private  schools 
be  repealed,  and  loans  would  be 
to  American -sponsored  schools  servlpg 
lean  children  abroad.     An  a 
»50  million  Is  being  requested  for 
1968. 

Title  IV  would  be  extended  5  yean  i 
fiscal   year   1973.     The  maximum 
fellowship  would  be  extended  froAi 
years  in  special  circumstances,  and 
would   be   set   in   amounts 
those  awarded   for  comparable 
An  appropriation  of  $96.6  million  Is 
quested  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Title    V-A    would    be    extended 
through  fiscal  year  1973.     Title  V- 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.     Its 
Is  not  being  requested  as  It  would 
porated  In  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Amendments  of  1967 — Education 
Development.     An    appropriation 
million  is  being  requested  for  fiscal 

Title    VI    would    be    extended 
through  fiscal  year  1969. 

Title  VII  expires  at  the  end  of 
1968.     Its  extension  is  not  being 
since  activities  can  be  funded  unde^ 
operative  Research. 

Title  VIII  Is  Incorporated  into 
tional  Education  Act  of   1963.     Nc 
ments  are  proposed. 

Title  rx  Is  the  responsibility  ol 
tional  Science  Foundation.    No 
are  proposed. 

Title  X  (Improvement  of  Statist 
Ices  of  State  Educational  Agencle^) 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.     Its 
Is  not  being  requested,  as  its 
been  superseded  by  title  V  of  the 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
vision  is  made  in  NDEA  for  the  parti 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacifi : 
for  schools  of  the  Department  of  th  ; 
for   Indian  children,   and   for 
pendents  schools  of  the  Department 
fense. 

Title  XI  expires  at  the  end  of 
1968.  Its  extension  is  not  being 
as  it  will  be  incorporated  into  title 
Higher  Education  Amendments 
Eklucation  Professions  Development 
proprlatlon  of  $35.5  million  Is 
quested  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
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m.  Education  Pkoixssions  Development 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

Education,  our  Nation's  second-lirgest  en- 
terprise, has  acute  staffing  problem  i.  In  the 
fall  of  1965.  more  than  200.000  teachers  were 
hired,  filling  vacancies  left  by  turnover,  re- 
placing uncertified  teachers,  and  meeting 
needs  caused  by  Increased  student  enroll- 
ment. Yet  the  critical  need  for  teaahers  con- 
tinues and.  according  to  a  natlonw  de  study. 
Is  more  acute  this  school  year  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Total  enrollments  In  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  reached  a  ne  w  peak  of 
43  million  last  fall.  To  meet  thn  demand 
for  teachers,  to  reduce  class  size,  •  o  replace 
teachers  leaving  their  positions,  anc  to  elimi- 
nate the  number  of  teachers  not  hf  vlng  ade- 
quate training,  169,000  additional  teachers 
are  currently  needed.  Today,  mofe  than  5 
percent  of  our  schools'  teaching  lorce — ap- 
proximately 90.500  full-time  teachers — do 
not  meet  their  State's  certlflcatlin  stand- 
ards.    Properly  qualified  teachers  must  b« 


employed  if  our  country's  children  are  to 
achieve  their  full  educational  development. 

Many  Federal  programs  cxirrently  are  di- 
rected toward  attracting  promising  person- 
nel Into  the  field  of  education  and  toward 
updating  the  skills  of  those  already  in  the 
classroom. 

Last  year,  nearly  300  different  programs 
supporting  2,534  fellowships  were  awarded 
grants  under  the  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  "ntle  V-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  year.  18,000  teachers  will  be  trained 
In  493  Institutes  In  272  colleges  under  Title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

Currently.  10.350  NDEA  fellows  are  study- 
ing for  their  doctorates  on  American  cam- 
puses, prior  to  entering  the  field  of  college 
teaching. 

This  year,  approximately  1,200  persons  who 
are  working  or  planning  to  work  In  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  will  attend  42  institutes 
conducted  by  40  colleges  under  Title  V-B  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

Yet  current  Federal  programs  are  handi- 
capped by  gaps  In  legislative  authority  and 
by  the  lack  of  flexibility  which  inhibits  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  programs  needed 
to  meet  the  changing  manpower  require- 
ments of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Office  of  Education  can  support: 

Training  of  certain  school-related  person- 
nel but  not  others,  for  example,  subprofes- 
slonals,  school  business  managers,  school 
board  members; 

Institutes  m  certain  subject  areas  but  not 
in  others,  for  example,  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  business  education,  phys- 
ical education; 

Fellowships  for  certain  professionals  but 
not  others,  for  example,  Junior  college 
teachers,  university  administrators. 

PROPOSAI. 

Effective  July  1.  1969,  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  as  a  part  of  the 
proposed  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1967,  would  bring  greater  order  out  of  the 
present  patchwork  of  educational  training 
legislation  through  flexible  authority  allow- 
ing the  coordination,  broadening,  and 
strengthening  of  programs  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  other  education  personnel 
for  all  levels  of  education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
required  to  appraise  the  Nation's  existing 
and  futxu-e  personnel  needs  In  education  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet 
these  needs,  from  preschool  to  university, 
and  to  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  state 
of  education  professions.  In  developing  this 
information,  he  would  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Grants  would  be  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  enable  them  to  identify 
and  encourage  qualified  persons  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  field  of  education.  Fellowships 
under  Title  V-C  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  would  be  expanded  to  Include 
preschool  and  adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion personnel. 

In  the  field  of  training  for  careers  In 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary 
education,  program  development  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  would  be 
offered  to  strengthen  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs.  Including  those  for  non- 
teaching  personnel.  Grants  would  also  be 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
preservice  and  Inservlce  training,  including 
institutes,  seminars,  and  workshops  for  per- 
sonnel in  all  subject  matter  areas. 

In  the  field  of  training  for  careers  in  high- 
er education,  a  special  program  of  grants 
would  support  programs  or  projects  designed 
for  persons  planning  to  teach  or  undertake 
other  educational  responsibilities  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 


A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  would  be  es- 
tablished upon  enactment  of  the  Act,  to 
review  this  title  and  all  other  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  training  and  development  of 
educational  personnel.  The  Council  would 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

rv.  Extension  of  the  Nationai,  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  or  1965 

BACKGROUND  AND   NEED 

The  Natlonal  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965  Is  designed  to  make  It 
possible  for  students  to  borrow  money  for 
education  and  training  in  schools  of  busi- 
ness, trade,  technology,  and  other  vocational 
fields.  The  Act  provides  the  means  for  stu- 
dents to  obtain  insured  loans  from  private 
commercial  and  other  eligible  lenders,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  a  part  of  the 
interest  on  behalf  of  qualified  students. 

For  a  student  to  obtain  a  vocational  stu- 
dent loan,  he  must  attend  or  be  accepted  for 
enrollment  In  an  eligible  school.  There  are 
no  age  limitations.  The  student  need  not 
be  a  high  school  graduate,  or  even  an  ele- 
mentary school  graduate,  but  he  must  be 
considered  able  to  benefit  from  the  program 
in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

Eligible  vocational  schools  must  meet  sev- 
eral criteria: 

They  must  admit  only  those  students  who 
have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training; 

They  must  be  legally  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  post-secondary  education 
which  trains  for  useful  employment  in 
recognized  occupations; 

They  must  have  been  In  existence  for  at 
least  two  years;  and 

They  must  have  been  accredited  by  an 
accrediting  agency  recognized  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  have  been  specially 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  insurance  companies,  and  similar 
institutions  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  are  eligible  to 
become  lenders.  Eligible  vocational  schools 
may  also  qualify  to  become  lenders. 

Programs  vary  from  State  to  State,  depend- 
ing on  the  regulations  of  the  Insurance 
agency.  For  a  student  whose  adjusted  fam- 
ily income  Is  less  than  $15,000  per  year,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  Interest  up  to 
6  percent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  his  loan  while  the  student  is  in 
school,  and  3  percent  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  during  the  repayment 
period. 

The  Natlonal  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Program  Is  unprecedented  In  the  field  of 
vocational  and  trade  school  education.  The 
response  has  been  outstanding.  Although 
the  program  is  quite  new.  14  States  already 
have  operative  loan  programs,  conducted 
either  by  State  agencies  or  by  private  non- 
profit insuring  agencies.  Approximately 
3,500  vocational  schools  have  been  approved 
as  "eligible  schools."  It  is  estimated  that, 
by  the  end  of  1968.  approximately  173,000 
students  will  have  received  vocational  stu- 
dent loans,  totalling  $872  million. 

PROPOSAL 

The  present  Act  provides  that,  after  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  Federal  Government  can  In- 
sure loans  only  for  students  who  have  re- 
ceived prior  Insured  loans  under  the  Act. 
The  amendment  will  provide  Insurance  for 
loans  made  to  new  borrowers  until  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  additional  loans  made  to  bor- 
rowers prior  to  that  date  to  continue  their 
education  until  June  30,  1977. 

Section  6  of  the  Natlonal  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  will  be  amended  so 
that,  under  the  Federal  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram, the  maximum  loan  amount  per  aca- 
demic year  shall  be  $1,500  and  the  aggregate 
loans  to  any  student  shall  not  exceed  $3,000. 
Section  9(b)  of  the  Act  will  be  amended  to 
provide  that.  In  the  case  of  State  and  private 
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programs,  loans  shall  be  Insured  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,500  for  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent  and  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$3,000  of  loans  outstanding  to  any  student. 
At  present,  Insurance  agencies  are  free  to 
establish  any  maximum  amounts  over  $1,000 
they  desire.  The  amendments  will  make  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  programs  coordi- 
nate. 

These  amendments  will  make  uniform  the 
maximum  amounts  a  student  can  borrow 
under  the  Natlonal  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act,  whether  guaranteed  by  a 
State  or  private  agency  or  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  borrower 
during  any  year  of  any  repayment  period, 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  Insured 
under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  less  than  $360 
or  the  balance  of  such  loans  plus  Interest, 
whichever  Is  less.  At  present,  the  Act  Indi- 
cates no  minimum  payment  under  State  or 
private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies;  under 
the  Federal  Insured  loan  program,  repay- 
ments must  be  made  as  specified  In  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  require 
a  borrower  under  a  State  or  private  guaran- 
tee agency  program  to  make  the  same  mlnl- 
mxim  payment  as  In  the  Federal  program. 

Repayment  of  Insured  loans  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  deferred  under  State  or  private 
loan  Insurance  programs  while  a  student  Is 
attending  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
or  is  In  military.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA  serv- 
ice. This  deferment  is  already  provided  un- 
der the  Federal  program.  Under  either  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  would  pay  all 
of  the  Interest  during  this  period  of  defer- 
ment. 

I.   National  Teacher   Corps 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

The  Natlonal  Teacher  Corps  offers  new  hope 
for  blighted  schools,  both  in  urban  slums  and 
In  remote  rural  areas.  It  offers  hope  of  In- 
creased educational  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ica's 8  million  Impoverished  children,  by 
training  new  manpower  in  the  education  of 
the  disadvantaged.  It  offers  new  ways  to  tap 
Idealism  and  motivation  for  public  service, 
as  a  major  factor  In  the  natlonal  commit- 
ment to  the  elimination  of  educational  dep- 
rivation through  the  partnership  of  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  action. 

Studies  have  shovra  that  many  of  the 
economically  deprived  are  also  educationally 
deprived.  Their  schools  are  more  likely  to 
be  understaffed  and  overcrowded.  Their 
teachers  are  more  apt  to  be  poorly  qualified 
for  the  difficult  tasks  they  face.  Curricular 
materials  are  less  likely  to  be  available  and 
up  to  date.  The  children  themselves  face 
other  limitations :  impoverished  family  back- 
ground and  environment,  lack  of  books  and 
reading  materials  at  home,  absence  of  cul- 
tural experiences  common  to  middle-class 
homes,  low  self-esteem. 
The  problem  must  not  be  underestimated. 
Only  one  in  four  nonwhlte  children  out- 
side metropolitan  areas  Is  enrolled  In  school 
at  age  5,  compared  with  half  the  white  chil- 
dren In  the  same  parts  of  the  country.  In 
metropolitan  areas,  about  three-fourths  of 
all  children,  both  white  and  nonwhlte,  are 
in  school  at  age  5. 

Nearly  a  million  Spanish -speaking  children 
In  Southwestern  States  are  unlikely  ever  to 
get  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Many  are  only 
vaguely  familiar  with  English  and,  since  they 
attend  schools  where  classes  are  taught  In 
English  and  speaking  Spanish  Is  frequently 
forbidden,  they  fall  behind  In  the  first  grade 
and  progressively  further  behind  thereafter. 
In  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  the  average 
Negro  student  Is  about  1.6  years  behind  the 
average  white  student  In  scholastic  achieve- 
ment m  the  sixth  grade,  2.4  years  behind  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  3.3  years  belilnd  In  the 
twelfth  grade.    In  the  South,  both  white  and 


Negro  students  score  below  their  northern 
counterparts. 

Severe  teacher  shortages  have  plagued 
school  districts  across  the  Nation.  A  recent 
survey  of  39  States  showed  that  last  Sep- 
tember, 20  had  substantial  shortages  of  ap- 
plicants for  teaching  positions;  elementary 
school  teachers  were  most  In  demand. 
Shortages  affected  communities  of  every 
size:  37  States  lacked  teachers  for  rural 
areas;  33  lacked  teachers  for  small  cities,  22 
for  large  central  cities,  and  19  for  suburbs. 
Within  a  single  system,  however,  the  great- 
est demand  for  teachers  occurs  in  Impover- 
ished schools;  in  these  areas,  school  officials 
experience  great  difficulty  In  recruiting  both 
beginning  and  experienced  teachers.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  overall  teach- 
ing staff  vacancy  rate  was  nearly  11  percent 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year;  in  ele- 
mentary schools  in  poverty  areas  of  the  city, 
the  vacancy  rate  was  almost  20  percent.  On 
opening  day.  New  York  City  had  to  mobilize 
a  500-man  substitute  teacher  force  for  full- 
time  duty. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  will  help  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  has,  at  present,  262 
veteran  teachers  and  965  college  graduate 
Interns  who  are  working  to  build  profes- 
sional careers  in  teaching  disadvantaged 
children.  They  serve  In  275  schools  in  111 
school  systems,  with  the  cooperation  of  50 
university  training  centers  in  29  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  Teacher  Corps  teams  In  20  of  the 
Nation's  25  largest  cities;  among  them:  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Cleveland, 
San  Diego,  Buffalo,  and  Memphis.  There  are 
Teacher  Corps  teams  In  Appalachian  towns 
and  In  the  Ozarks,  In  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities in  New  York,  Florida,  California, 
and  the  Southwest. 

Teacher  Corps  members  serve  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  schools  In  a  program 
worked  out  by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  school  system,  and  a  local  uni- 
versity. They  work  in  teams,  with  a  veteran 
teacher  serving  as  team  leader  for  3-10  In- 
terns. 

Part  of  a  Corps  member's  time  Is  spent 
In  and  about  the  schools  In  which  he  teaches, 
and  part  In  study  at  a  nearby  university.  At 
the  end  of  2  years,  the  Interns  will  have 
earned  a  master's  degree  and  will  be  quali- 
fied as  specialists  in  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  Corps  has  had  no  problem  with 
recruitment  of  persons  to  teach  In  slum 
schools  and  rural  areas.  On  the  contrary, 
13,000  p>erBons  applied  for  membership  In 
1965.  Those  selected  were  all  college  gradu- 
ates; they  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  teach- 
ing experience  (In  the  case  of  team  leaders) 
and  of  academic  achievement  (In  the  case 
of  Interns).  They  are  paid  at  the  salary 
rates  in  effect  in  the  school  district  In  which 
they  teach.  Since  70  percent  of  the  projects 
deal  with  elementary  school  children,  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  should  have  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  a  critical  area  of  need — 
education  of  children  of  poverty  In  the  early 
grades. 

PROPOSAL 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  program 
would  become  a  special  part  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  would  be  extended  for  three  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1970,  plus  authority  to 
enable  a  teacher-Intern  to  continue  his  pro- 
gram of  practical  and  academic  training  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  for  those 
who  begin  such  training  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Teacher-interns  would  be  comp>ensated  at 
the  lowest  rate  for  teaching  full-time  In  the 
school  system  In  which  they  teach,  as  they 
are  under  existing  law,  or  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  week  plus  $15  per  dependent,  whichever 
is  less. 

State  educational  agency  approval  of  the 
local  educational  agency's  request  for  Corps 


members  and  of  the  training  program  offered 
by  an  institution  or  university  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  assigned  to  a  migrant  group  not 
In  a  regular  school,  who  are  taught  by  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency,  if  the  num- 
ber of  migrant  children  makes  such  an  as- 
signment feasible. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  wotild  be 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 
Teacher  Corp>s,  In  the  same  way  as  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  authorized  to  accept  gifts. 

Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  assigned  to  schools  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  "Local  Control"  section  would  be 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  no  Teacher 
Corps  member  may  be  assigned  to  a  local 
educational  agency  unless  the  agency  finds 
the  member  acceptable. 

II.    COMPREHENSIVX  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

Rational  planning  at  all  levels  Is  essential 
If  the  Nation's  educational  needs  are  to  be 
met.  Reliable  information  ooncernlng  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  education  programs 
must  be  obtained  and  objectively  evaluated 
in  order  to  better  coordinate  and  Improve 
present  programs  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  fill  vmmet  needs. 

Local  educational  agencies  receive  funds 
from  three  primary  sources — the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments.  Each  school  dis- 
trict must  plan  the  use  of  those  funds  to 
meet  local  needs.  However,  almost  all  Fed- 
eral funds  and  some  State  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes.  The  number  of 
education  programs  designed  to  meet  special 
needs  has  Increased  to  the  point  that  some 
districts  have  hired  special  ooordlnators  to 
work  the  various  programs  together  into  a 
comprehensive  plan  adapted  to  local  needs. 
However,  neither  the  local  schools  nor  the 
States  have  the  resources  to  extend  this  local 
coordination  and  short-range  planning  to  a 
long-range  project  of  regional  or  Statewide 
planning  and  coordination. 

During  the  1965-66  school  year,  $27  billion 
was  spent  on  education  by  local  education 
agencies.  With  expendltxires  of  that  magni- 
tude, a  program  of  systematic  Statewide 
planning  and  evaluation  must  be  established 
if  duplication  is  to  be  avoided  and  maximum 
efficiency  Is  to  be  attuned. 

If  the  evaluation  and  planning  of  educa- 
tion programs  Is  to  be  effective.  It  must  be 
carried  out  close  to  the  people  to  be  served 
by  those  programs.  The  American  system 
of  education  Is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
State  and  local  control.  The  responsibility 
for  educational  planning,  therefore,  rests  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  State  educational 
agencies  now  set  standards  for  our  schools 
and  qualifications  for  oiu-  teachers.  Local 
schools  are  directly  responsible  to  local 
school  boards.  The  best  planning — that 
which  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  persons  to  be  served — must  be  carried 
out  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

If  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
are  to  continue  to  carry  out  their  present  role 
in  educational  planning  and  If  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  educational  programs  is 
to  reflect  the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Ooverninent  must  share  some  of  the  burden 
placed  on  those  agencies.  This  can  be  done 
by  assisting  them  In  developing  comprehen- 
sive systems  of  planning  and  evaluation 
which  will  aid  them  In  meeting  educational 
goals  at  all  levels  of  education,  from  pre- 
school programs  through  postgraduate  edu- 
cation. 

PROPOSAL 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  would  be  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  States 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive,  systematic,  and 
continuous  planning,  and  for  evaluation  of 
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education  at  all  levels,  except  that 
elusion    of    the    field    of    higher 
would    be    optional    with    the    State 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  wou}d 
Ignate    or   establish   a   State   agency 
responsible  for  carrying  out,  or  su 
the    carrying    out.    of    the    c 
planning,  except  that.  If  the  State  so 
the  planning  for  higher  education  cc^ld 
carried  out  by  a  separate  agency 
that   there   was   assurance   of 
ordination  between  the  two.    To  be 
for  a  grant,  the  programs  set  forth 
State's   application    would   Include: 
educational  goals;  developing  through 
sis  alternate  means  of  achieving  these 
planning   new   and   Improved 
the  basis  of  these  analyses;  developliig 
strengthening  the  competencies  of  the 
for  conducting  objective  evaluations 
catlonal  programs;  and  collecting 
and    analyzing   significant    data 
education  in  the  State.     State 
would   be  submitted   to   the 
their  review   and  recommendations. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds 
prlated    would   be   apportioned 
States,   the  District  of   Columbia, 
outlying  areas  for  grants  according  U. 
plans.     The  remainder  of  the  a 
would  be  reserved  for  grants  to  pubflc 
private   nonprofit   agencies.   Institutions 
organizations  for  special  projects  related 
educational  planning  and  evaluation 
interstate,    regional,    or   m.etropollta2 . 
basis. 
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in.  Innovation  m  Vocational  Education 

BACKGROUND    AND   NEED 

The  changing  character  of  the  Anierlcan 
economy  and  the  resulting  change  in  man- 
power needs  require  that  our  schools  intlcl- 
pate  the  demands  which  will  be  made  c*  their 
students  in  the  future.  In  the  next  few  years, 
employment  opportunities  in  the  profes- 
sional, semi-professional,  and  technlcaj  fields 
will  Increase  more  than  40  percent,  while  Job 
opportunities  for  unskilled  workers  ana  agri- 
cultural workers  will  actually  declinej  Op- 
portunities in  public  service,  in  business,  and 
In  the  professional  and  personal  servica  fields 
are  expected  to  increase  at  a  much  [faster 
rate  than  in  other  areas.  These  shifts  kn  the 
structure  of  the  American  labor  market  Im- 
pose ever-increasing  demands  uponj 
school  students.  They  must  make  de 
about  schools  which  affect  their  entire 
when  they  know  very  little  about  opj 
ties  which  will  be  available  to  them. 

The  Job  Of  our  Nation's  schools  is  pattlcu- 
larly  critical  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
workers  under  25  years  of  age  who  will  be 
continuing  to  enter  the  labor  force.  IProm 
1965  to  1970.  the  number  of  persona  20J  to  24 
years  old  in  the  Job  market  will  be  Increasing 
by  close  to  500.000  or  4.8  percent  per  year — 
2''4  times  the  rate  for  the  labor  forca  as  a 
whole.  By  1970,  there  may  be  close  to  ifc  mil- 
lion of  these  young  adult  workers,  represent- 
ing about  14  percent  of  the  total  laborjforce, 
compared  with  10  percent  In  1960.  Overall, 
the  total  number  of  teenage  and  youngjadult 
workers  (aged  14  to  24)  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease by  almost  700,000  a  year,  constituting 
about  45  percent  of  the  increase  In  the]  labor 
force  between  now  and  1970. 

More  than  one  million  students  drop  put  of 
school  each  year.  Of  the  students  now  m  the 
fifth  grade,  approximately  80  percent  will  not 
complete  college.  A  large  number  of  {these 
students  will  not  receive  the  educatibn  or 
training  which  will  prepare  them  to  adipt  to 
the  Jobs  available  ten  or  twenty  yearsi  from 
now.  If  they  are  to  develop  to  their  greatest 
potential  as  wage  earners  and  as  ciljzena, 
school  programs  must  be  designed  tol  keep 
them  in  school,  and  these  programs  must 
prepare  them  to  function  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society. 


Failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
high  schools  results  in  lessened  employment 
opportunities.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
high  school  age  youth  Is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  public  at  large.  The  un- 
employment rate  among  those  who  fail  to 
finish  high  school  Ls  50  percent  greater  than 
among  those  who  complete  high  school — in 
spite  of  an  expanding  economy. 

The  secondary  school  system  of  the  United 
States  must  be  strengthened  to  enable  It  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  needs.  Interests, 
abilities,  and  problems  of  all  students  and 
to  the  current  and  long-term  demands  of  the 
world  of  work.  This  is  especially  true  In  the 
case  of  disadvantaged  students.  High  school 
may  be  their  last  opfwrtunlty  for  formal  edu- 
cation unless  they  are  stimulated  to  continue 
on  to  college,  and  unless  they  receive  train- 
ing for  employment  they  may  be  doomed  to 
a  life  of  unemployment.  For  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  go  to  college,  high  school  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  to  prepare  for,  or 
receive  training  for,  a  Job. 

PROPOSAL 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
woiild  be  amended  to  establish  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  State  vocational  boards, 
local  educational  agencies,  and  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Insti- 
tutions to  support  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  innovative  occupa- 
tional education  programs  which  may  serve 
as  models  for  vocational  education  programs. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  projects  which 
might  be  supported  are: 

Exploratory  occupational  education  pro- 
grams to  provide  practical  and  educational 
experiences  essential  to  understanding  the 
demands  and  complexities  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety and  opportunities  In  the  constantly- 
changing  world  of  work.  These  programs 
would  be  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  available 
to  them  and  requisites  for  careers  In  the 
various  occupations. 

Programs  or  projects  to  provide  to  students 
educational  experience  through  part-time 
work  to  assist  In  their  maximum  develop- 
ment and  to  help  In  linking  school  and  em- 
ployment. Such  programs  would  assist 
needy  students  to  continue  their  education; 
promote  a  sense  of  achievement  In  school- 
related  work  experiences;  enlarge  educational 
opportunities:  develop  recognition  of  the 
value  of  work;  and  establish  communication 
channels  between  education  and  the  world 
of  work  which  are  not  now  in  existence. 

Guidance  and  counseling  to  assure  that  all 
students'  interests  and  capabilities  are  de- 
veloped In  relation  to  their  career  objectives 
and  to  ease  In  the  transition  from  school  to 
work  by  assisting  them  in  Initial  Job  place- 
ment. 

Improvement  of  curricula  to  stimulate 
broad-scale  Innovative  changes  to  provide 
more  realistic  vocational  education  programs 
for  youth  and  adults  at  all  skill  levels.  The 
curriculum  changes  would  involve  new  in- 
structional media;  Improved  curriculum 
giildes;  and  Innovative  techniques  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work  or 
for  continuing  education  at  the  post-second- 
ary level. 

The  funds  appropriated  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  and  outlying  areas 
as  follows:  $150,000  would  be  apportioned  to 
each  State  and  outlying  area,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  apportioned  according  to 
population  aged  14  through  19.  $30  million 
would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968. 


IV.  Expanded  Educational  Opportunities  for 

Handicapped   Children 

background  and  need 

During  the  past  decade,  the  foundation 

has  been  laid  for  a  comprehensive  program 

of    support   for   educational   programs   and 

services  for  mentally  retarded,  hearing  and 
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speech  Impaired,  deaf,  visually  handicapped 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled! 
and  other  health  Impaired  children.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
m  1954,  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to 
provide  assistance  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  and  for  personnel  train- 
ing programs  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Over  32,000  fellowships 
and  training  grants  have  been  awarded  in 
all  areas  of  education  for  the  handicapped. 
Last  year  8.300  grants  were  awarded  in  the 
area  of  teaching  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  The  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
program,  twice  amended  since  1958,  now  in- 
cludes research,  training,  production  and 
dissemination  activities  which  are  reaching 
an  annual  audience  of  1.5  million. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  offers  direct  educational  benefits 
to  handicapped  children.  In  addition.  It  was 
amended  to  Include  State-operated  or-sup- 
ported  schools  which  provide  free  public 
education  to  handicapped  children.  Also 
enacted  In  1965  was  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act.  This  Institute 
will  supplement  the  post-secondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  deaf  provided 
only  by  Gallaudet  College.  In  the  summer 
of  1966,  an  HEW  Task  Force  on  Handicapped 
Children  and  Child  Development  reviewed 
the  Department's  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  suggested  priorities  of  effort  and 
means  for  improved  coordination  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  89th  Congress,  two 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  for  handi- 
capped children  were  enacted.  One  author- 
ized the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Gallaudet  College.  The  other  added 
Title  VI — Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren— to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  This  title  authorized  ear- 
marked funds  for  projects  to  develop  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  and  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Education  to  establish  a 
Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped. The  establishment  of  the  new  Bu- 
reau was  announced  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion on  January  12.  1967. 

Although  these  enactments  provide  an  Im- 
pressive foundation  for  research,  profes- 
sional training,  and  development  of  special 
education  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, we  must  continue  to  expand  their  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Of  the  estimated  5  million  children,  or  10 
percent  of  the  school-age  popxilatlon,  appre- 
ciably limited  by  one  or  more  handicapping 
conditions,  only  about  40  percent  are  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  special  education  pro- 
grams. Half  of  the  public  school  systems  In 
the  United  States  report  that  they  do  not 
provide  educational  services  for  even  one 
type  of  handicapping  condition. 

Little  beyond  verbal  acknowledgement  has 
been  provided  for  the  education  of  hundreds 
of  multiply  handicapped  children.  Some 
handicapped  children  must  remain  on  resi- 
dential school  waltlngllsts  for  5  or  6  years  be- 
fore being  accepted  Into  an  education  pro- 
gram; this  almost  destroys  a  child's  chance 
to  prepare  for  his  future  and  to  prepare  to 
contribute  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Early  diagnosis  and  Identification  of  a 
handicapping  condition  Is  essential  and  basic 
to  formulating  an  education  program  for  a 
handicapped  child.  There  should  be  a  focal 
point  at  which  such  diagnosis  can  be  pro- 
vided to  help  decide  how  best  to  allocate 
available  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
handicapped  children. 

The  great  obstacle  to  developing  and  pro- 
viding educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children  Is  the  critical  shortage  of  trained 
psersonnel — teachers,  teachers  of  teachers, 
supportive  personnel.  Of  the  estimated 
300,000  teachers  and  other  personnel  nec- 
essary to  provide  educational  opportunities 
to  all  handicapped  children  within  this  dec- 
ade, there  are  now  only  about  70,000.  And 
at  this  time,  there  are  only  about  300  Instl- 
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tutlons  of  higher  education  capable  of  offer- 
ing training  for  the  preparation  of  profes- 
sional personnel,  often  only  In  one  area.  If 
the  300,000  goal  is  to  be  attained,  a  nation- 
wide personnel  recruitment  program,  utiliz- 
ing comprehensive  and  Innovative  Informa- 
tion-dissemination methods,  must  be  Imme- 
diately Initiated. 

PROPOSAL 

The  proposed  amendments  for  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
would  provide  a  variety  of  expanded  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  handlcapp)€d  chil- 
dren. The  proposed  Regional  Rescmrce  Cen- 
ters, which  would  be  authorized  by  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  Utle  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  would  pro- 
vide testing  and  evaluation  services  to  de- 
termine the  special  educational  needs  of  a 
handicapped  child,  would  develop  educa- 
tion programs  to  meet  these  special  needs, 
and  would  assist  schools  and  other  agencies 
m  their  respective  regions  in  providing  these 
educational  programs  for  the  handicapped 
child.  $7.5  million  would  be  authorized  for 
the  Centers  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  proposal  for  Recruitment  of  Personnel 
and  Dissemination  of  Information  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  would  provide  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  to  expand  and  eiico\irage 
intensive  nationwide  recruitment  programs 
and  Information  dissemination  programs 
aimed  at  encouraging  students,  professional 
and  supportive  personnel  to  work  In  the  field 
of  education  of  handicapped  children.  $1 
million  would  be  authorized  to  Implement 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  made  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  title  VI  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  proposal  for  Expansion  of  Instruc- 
tional Media  Programs  to  Include  All  Handi- 
capped Children  would  Insure  that  all  handi- 
capped children  would  receive  the  demon- 
strated benefits  of  the  Instructional  media 
materials  program  established  and  success- 
fully carried  out  under  the  Captioned  Films 
for  the  Deaf  program  and  would  greatly  help 
in  shortening  the  time  lag  between  new  edu- 
cational media  discoveries  and  their  actual 
applications.  $1  million  would  be  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1968  for  this  expanded  program. 
Existing  authority  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search in  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
would  be  made  more  flexible  by  authorizing 
the  Government  to  obtain  such  research 
through  contracts  with  public  or  private  edu- 
cational research  agencies  and  organizations. 

V.  Miscellaneous  Amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary    AND    SECOND.ARY     EDUCATION     ACT 

AND  THE  Federally  Impacted  Areas  Pro- 
gram 

INDIAN    children    IN    BIA    SCHOOLS    AND    CHIL- 
DREN IN  DOD  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS  SCHOOLS 

Background  and  need 
Last  year,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  to  In- 
clude two  groups  of  children — Indian  chil- 
dren In  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— who  had  not  been  afforded  the  edu- 
cational benefits  offered  other  children  under 
the  Act.  Indian  children  In  BIA  schools 
were  made  eligible  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams conducted  under  Titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  the  Act;  Department  of  Defense  schools 
were  Included  in  the  provisions  of  Titles  II 
and  III. 

The  benefits  to  the  two  groups  of  children 
have  been  substantial.  It  Is  estimated  that 
37,000  Indian  children  will  be  reached  by 
special  programs  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived under  Title  I  of  ESEA,  at  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $5  million.    More  than  $125,000 
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will  be  spent  in  providing  these  children  with 
textbooks,  library  books,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  during  this  fiscal  year,  and 
nearly  $205,000  will  be  expended  on  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services 
under  Title  III.  Overseas  schools  will  also 
reap  the  benefits  of  change  during  this  fiscal 
year:  more  than  $404,000  for  books  and  in- 
structional materials  under  Title  II,  and 
$527,000  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  under  Title  IH. 
Proposal 
Provisions  for  participation  of  Indian  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  BIA  schools  and  of  children 
In  overseas  depjendents  schools  would  be  ex- 
tended one  year,  through  fiscal  year  1968. 
These  provisions  would  otherwise  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.  Extension  would 
make  them  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  Act, 
which  continues  through  fiscal  year  1968.  A 
study  of  the  provisions  and  further  recom- 
mendatloiis  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
later  tWs  year. 

AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE   V    OP   THE    ELEMENTABT 
AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  Title  V  funds  the  allotment 
formula  would  be  amended.  Forty  percent 
of  the  amount  available  for  apportionment 
among  the  States  would  be  allotted  to  the 
States  m  equal  amounts  and  the  remaining 
60  percent  would  be  allotted  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  school  age  population. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    DISASTER    AUTHORITY    IN    PUB- 
LIC LAWS  874  AND  815 

Background  and  need 
Public  Law  81-815  and  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  81-874  were  amended  by  P.L.  89-313, 
approved  November  1.  1965.  to  give  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  authority,  until  June 
30,  1967,  to  provide  assistance  to  repair  or 
replace  school  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  natural  disasters,  to  provide  tem- 
porary facilities  while  damaged  facilities 
were  being  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  to  pro- 
vide operating  assistance  as  might  be  needed 
m  any  area  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
a  major  disaster  area. 

Prior  to  these  amendments,  such  disaster 
assistance  was  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Although  this  was  a 
new  program  for  the  Office  of  Education,  it 
has  worked  well  In  meeting  the  most  urgent 
needs  In  disaster  areas.  There  were  11 
disasters  during  fiscal  year  1966  and  two 
disasters  thus  far  In  fiscal  year  1967  for 
which  applications  for  aid  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  total  cost  of  the  disaster  pro- 
gram for  applications  received  as  of  February 
1967,  exclusive  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $375,000. 


PROPOSAL 

Authority  to  provide  disaster  assistance 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  woiUd  be 
extended  five  years,  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
Coverage  would  be  extended  to  a  few  special 
public  schools  that  now  provide  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  but  are  not  covered 
by  the  Act  because  they  are  operated  by  a 
State  rather  than  a  local  educational  agency. 

The  burden  and  effort  test  now  required 
before  emergency  assistance  can  be  author- 
ized would  be  eliminated.  This  change  Is 
necessary  because  most  school  districts  do 
not  have  in  their  yearly  budget  funds  to  meet 
emergency  disaster  needs,  and  they  cannot 
get  such  fimds  until  a  new  budget  Is  ap- 
proved for  the  following  year.  At  present, 
the  Office  of  Education  cannot  give  assurance 
of  Federal  assistance  when  the  disaster  oc- 
curs and  emergency  repairs  must  be  made; 
the  change  would  pjermlt  authorizing  emer- 
gency aid  when  needed. 

A  minimum  amount  of  $1,000  or  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  agency's  operating 
budget  for  the  year  will  be  established  for 
any  disaster  claim.  This  would  avoid  han- 
dling requests  for  very  small  amounts  of 
money. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  woiild  be 


authorized  to  grant  funds  to  a  public  agency 
In  sufficient  amount  to  house  students  who 
were  In  a  private  school  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  disaster,  if  the  private  school  Is  not  to 
be  rebuilt.  Under  present  wording,  this  can 
be  done  only  If  there  also  Is  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  public  schools;  the  amendment 
would  p>ermlt  granting  such  assistance  to  a 
public  agency  when  a  private  school  Is  de- 
stroyed and  not  to  be  rebuilt,  although  no 
public  school  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged. 

AMENDMENT   TO    PUBLIC    LAW    874 

The  only  amendment  proposed  to  PX.  874 
Is  a  technical  change  In  the  definition  of 
Federal  property.  This  amendment  is  made 
necessary  In  order  to  remove  any  question 
as  to  the  deductibility  of  other  Federal  p>ay- 
ments  from  the  gross  entitlement  of  school 
districts  m  those  cases  where  the  other  Fed- 
eral payment  Is  made  because  of  taxes  on 
private  Improvements  on  land  held  In  trust 
for  Individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes.  Two 
recent  court  cases  have  ruled  against  making 
deductions  in  these  cases.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  duplicate  payments  to  some 
districts. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voice  my  support  for 
the  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
The  administration  proposal  will  make 
Federal  assistance  available  to  suppxDrt  a 
broad  range  of  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams sp>eclfically  designed  for  students 
who  prefer  to  enter  the  labor  market 
rather  than  go  to  college. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  like  to  see 
every  young  pjerson  in  America  continue 
his  education  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion. However,  we  know  that  thousands 
of  high  school  graduates,  by  reason  of 
necessity  or  preference,  enter  the  world 
of  work  rather  than  continue  the  life  of 
a  student.  Less  than  half  of  our  high 
school  graduates  receive  bachelor's  de- 
grees. The  majority  have  already 
chosen  their  careers  by  the  time  they  are 
21. 

Our  present  Federal  education  pro- 
grams suppoit  a  wide  variety  of  academic 
activities.  We  have  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs,  student  assist- 
ance and  institutional  support  in  the 
higher  education — but  none  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
are  not  in  vocational  programs  and  who 
do  not  go  to  college.  The  President's 
proposal  now  fills  this  gap. 

Another  of  my  concerns  has  been  that 
our  highly  competitive  and  technological 
society  has  forced  early  career  decisions 
upon  our  high  school  students.  Yoimg- 
sters  today  are  pondering  not  only 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  college,  but  also 
their  choice  of  a  profession — well  before 
high  school  graduation.  Many  of  these 
decisions  are  made  by  students  who  do 
not  have  adequate  information  upon 
which  they  can  base  a  w'se  decision. 
The  President's  proposal  will  support 
programs  designed  to  help  and  provide 
them  with  this  very  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments,  our 
schools  would  be  able  to  establish  new 
programs  in  occupational  education  de- 
signed to  aid  young  people  by  explaining 
career  choices  available,  educational  re- 
quirements necessary  to  various  pursuits, 
to  inspire  them  to  raise  their  aspirations, 
and  to  make  information  available  which 
will  assist  them  in  making  decisions  that 
will  prepare  them  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakeij.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Educati()n  and 
Labor,  the  Honorable  Carl  Peri^ns,  of 
Kentucky,  in  introducing  for  the  <»nsid- 
eration  of  the  committee,  the  Elemjentary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Apiend- 
ments  of  1967.  a  measure  which  hSiS  been 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  ab<^ut  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  and  most  particularly 
of  the  success  to  date  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  amendments  to  which 
program  are  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elementary  ai^d  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  a  landn^ark  in 
American  education  history.  Itjrepre- 
sents  the  first  commitment  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  support  for  our;  hard- 
pressed  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  particular,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1>65  has 
made  clear  and  concrete  this  country's 
firm  commitment  to  providing  all  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  for  a  decent  edu- 
cation. Title  I  of  the  act  alonej^  which 
concentrates  funds  in  school  ^tricts 
with  large  numbers  of  disadvajntaged 
children,  is  reaching  approximatiely  8.3 
million  schoolchildren  in  more  tlaian  17.- 
000  school  districts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  title  U  program.,  which 
provides  support  for  school  library  re- 
sources, books  and  materials  ha^e  been 
placed  in  school  libraries  which^  serve 
some  49  million  children  and  almost  2 
million  teachers.  I 

A  third  portion  of  the  act,  the  title  III 
program  for  the  development  of  Supple- 
mentary educational  services  and  cen- 
ters, is  providing  innovative  educational 
services — advanced  mathematics  and 
sciences,  cultural  enrichment,  special 
foreign  language  assistance,  to  name  a 
few — to  some  10  million  childreh,  par- 
ents, and  teachers. 

Under  title  IV  almost  $60  million  in  re- 
search funds  are  helping  bring  to  [Ameri- 
can education  the  same  kinds  of  talented, 
imaginative  minds  that  have  so  auccess- 
fully  helped  America  win  world  leader- 
ship in  science,  technology,  and  business. 

Under  its  fifth  title,  the  act  is  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  to 
helo  them  meet  their  expanding  Respon- 
sibilities, j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
proposed  several  amendments  to  ihe  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
among  which  are  new  authorizations  for 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  assistance  to 
State  education  agencies  for  comiprehen- 
sive  educational  planning,  and  co>itinua- 
tion  of  the  authority  which  enables  chil- 
dren in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairsjschools 
and  Department  of  Defense  Overseas 
schools  to  participate  in  specified  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs. 

Chairman  Perkins  has  supplied  for  the 
Record  valuable  summaries  of  tl^ese  and 
other  amendments  contained  in  tfhe  pro- 
posed legislation  and  I  shall  no  repeat 
them.  I  would,  however,  like  t)  say  a 
few  words  about  the  success  to  date  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  o;  wliich 
Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 


chusetts and  Gaylord  Nelson  were 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  and  I  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  re- 
ceived the  warm  endorsement  of  educa- 
tional leaders  all  over  the  country.  Such 
diverse  people  and  groups  as  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  and  the  out- 
standing Pittsburgh  school  superintend- 
ent. S.  P.  Marland,  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  Teacher  Corps.  I  insert  texts 
of  their  letters  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

National  Congress  of 

Pabents  and  Teachebs, 
Chicago.  111..  February  2,  1967. 
To;  State  Chairman  of  Legislation,  National 

Board  of  Managers. 
Prom:  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  National  Chair- 
man of  Legislation. 

CALL    FOE    IMMEDIATE    ACTION 

The  National  Teacher  Corps 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  educational  op- 
portunity remains  the  best  means  of  break- 
ing the  poverty  cycle  for  millions  of  children 
now  growing  up  In  slums.  One  of  the  chief 
obstacles  In  present  efforts,  however.  Is  the 
lack  of  enough  qualified  teachers  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  In  what  is  essen- 
tially a  different  culture  and  another  lan- 
guage, to  give  the  badly  needed  Individual 
attention. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  has  proven 
to  be  one  good  Instrument  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  Corps  is  made  up  of  teams  of  ex- 
perienced and  interne  teachers,  working  un- 
der the  regular  school  staff  In  a  two-year 
graduate  program  with  a  nearby  university. 
In  each  team  the  experienced  teacher  acts  as 
team  leader,  and  the  internes  are  graduate 
students  teaching,  or  assisting  teachers,  while 
working  toward  a  master's  degree  In  educa- 
tion. A  local  program  Is  initiated  when  teams 
are  requested  by  the  local  school  district, 
and  the  training  program  in  the  university 
Is  develop)ed  cooperatively.  Approval  of  the 
project  by  the  state  department  Is  required. 
Federal  funds  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

BecaiKe  the  Corps  members  are  selected 
from  those  who  had  not  previously  prepared 
for  teaching,  they  represent  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  highly  qualified  teachers.  At 
the  same  time,  their  academic  programs  are 
developed  specifically  for  teaching  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  have  proven  to  be  an 
Important  means  In  Improving  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  Corps  members  went  In  training 
In  June  1966.  There  are  now  about  1.200 
Corpsmembers  working  in  300  schools  in  110 
school  districts  in  28  states.  Fifty  universi- 
ties are  cooperating  In  the  program. 

Originally  Congress  authorized  funds  for 
2,500  Corpsmen,  but  appropriated  funds  for 
only  1,600,  for  a  year's  training.  The  Admin- 
istration Is  requesting  supplemental  funds 
of  $12,000,000  to  complete  the  second  year 
for  the  present  group  of  1,200  and  start  next 
summer's  training  for  a  new  group  of  2,500. 

In  addition,  new  authorization  and  appro- 
priaticm  will  be  requested  for  $36,000,000  to 
complete  training  for  the  first  group,  carry 
forward  training  for  the  second  group,  and 
begin  a  third. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  serving  to  develop  success- 
ful teaching  methods  for  working  with  dis- 
advantaged children,  both  urban  and  rural, 
beyond  those  previously  available  in  teacher 
education.  As  we  well  know,  the  methods 
helpful  with  disadvantaged  children  are  good 
for  all  children.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
gram is  adding  to  the  available  supply  of 
highly  qualified  teachers  badly  needed  in 
this  field. 

The  National  PTA  therefore  proposes  to 
support  this  program  as  outlined  above,  with 


provisions  for  channeling  funds  as  well  as 
program  approval  through  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Your  own  prompt  action  in  support  is 
needed  right  now,  however,  if  the  Corps  is 
to  remain  in  business.  Lack  of  Interest  in 
Congress  has  Jeopardized  even  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  training  cycle.  Would  you 
please,  therefore,  write  or  call  your  own 
congressmen  and  senators  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  request  their  support  for  the  full 
appropriation  of  authorized  funds  for  the 
National  Teacher  Corps,  and  for  new  funds 
of  $36,000,000  to  prepare  the  second  group 
of  Interne  teachers  and  begin  a  third? 

The  City  of  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  looking  ahead  to  a 
year  which  promises  to  bring  a  review  of 
many  federal  programs  which  Intimately  af- 
fect the  cities,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  admiration  and  the  strong  support 
of  my  entire  Administration  for  the  work  of 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  In  New  York 
City.  Since  the  Idea  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
was  first  Introduced  while  I  was  In  Congress. 
I  have  watched  with  Interest  Its  growth  and 
development  In  Its  first  year  In  New  York. 

Par  too  often,  imaginative  Innovation  Is  at 
a  premium  In  government.  Yet  few  qualities 
are  more  seriously  needed  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  National  Teacher  Corps  rep- 
resents the  kind  of  innovation  which  is  Im- 
perative to  urban  public  education  if  It  is  to 
respond  to  the  immense  challenges  facing 
our  schools  today. 

The  93  teacher  corpsmen  who  are  now 
working  In  16  of  our  public  schools  In  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Manhattan 
have  brought  a  great  spirit  of  open-minded 
change  to  a  system  which  sometimes  seems 
to  have  built-in  rigidities.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  constructive  role  played 
by  the  city's  teacher  corpsmen  through  read- 
ing reports  of  their  activities.  Members  of 
my  own  staff  and  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration have  also  been  greatly  Impressed 
with  the  corpsmen  with  whom  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  At  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Hofstra,  Hunter,  and  Queens  College, 
working  in  neighborhood  storefronts,  voter 
registration  drives,  clean-up  campaigns, 
after-school  music  classes,  and  extra  language 
training.  The  Interns  have  refused  to  accept 
the  bounds  of  a  textbook  definition  of  teach- 
ing. They  have  helped  their  students  by 
helping  the  community,  and  they  have 
brought  new  hope  to  children  who  too  often 
give  up  In  school  because  they  believe  the 
school  has  given  up  on  them. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  brought  a  much- 
needed  Infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
Imaginative  talent  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  I  would  count  It  a  serious  setback  to 
the  cause  of  quality  education  for  every 
American  If  the  Teacher  Corps  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  and  expand  its  work 
in  New  York  and  across  the  country.  We 
need  more  such  young  men  and  women  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  every  child  In  every 
American  school  to  broaden  their  world  be- 
yond the  Invisible  prisons  of  poverty. 

"With  best  regards, 

John  V.  Lindsay, 

Mayor. 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  26, 1967. 
Mrs.  Donald  A.  Levenson, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dear  Anne:  Responding  to  your  letter  of 
January  18,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  state- 
ment which  you  are  free  to  use  In  any  way 
you  wish  in  support  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.    A  year  or  two  before  the  Teacher 
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Corps  emerged  In  national  legislation  we  In 
Pittsburgh  were  heavily  concerned  with  what 
we  at  that  time  called  "the  Urban  Teacher." 
We  had  constructed  a  design  for  the  early 
Identification,  Intensive  training,  and  Intern- 
ship experience  for  young  men  and  women 
to  confront  the  deep  needs  of  Inner-clty 
schools.  At  the  time  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  became  a  fact  we  found  It  so  similar 
to  our  prior  planning  that  we  Immediately 
seized  the  opportunity  to  Identify  warmly 
with  NTC  and  to  set  aside  what  we  called 
"The  Urban  Teacher  Program."  This  Is 
merely  by  way  of  explaining  to  you  our 
strong  commitment  to  the  concept. 

I  would  further  add  that  in  my  Judgment 
there  is  emerging  in  our  society  a  new  breed 
of  young  person  coming  through  our  colleges 
and  universities  with  a  deep  and  self-sacrific- 
ing commitment  to  social  Justice.  This  com- 
mitment Is  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  In  the  conventional 
sense,  and  It  Is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
thousands  of  these  young  people  in  realizing 
the  relevance  of  urban  teaching  to  their  own 
conscientious  drives  miss  the  whole  point  of 
the  new  vocation  that  we  are  defining,  for 
indeed  the  urban  teacher  Is  In  many  ways  a 
new  vocation. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  In  history,  the  rele- 
vance of  the  NTC  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant moves  that  our  society  can  make 
In  bringing  about  a  compatible  relationship 
between  the  drives  of  young  people  and  the 
needs  of  our  civilization. 
Sincerely, 

S.  P.  Marland,  Jr. 

(Note. — Mrs.  Levenson  Is  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Committee  for  the  Teacher 
Corps.) 

Attachment  to  Marland  Letteh  be  National 
Teacher  Corps 

Thirty-two  members  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  are  functioning  members  of 
ths  Pittsburgh  Public  School  faculty.  They 
are  teaching  In  eight  schools  In  four  dis- 
advantaged neighborhoods  of  our  city. 
Te.imed  with  experienced  teachers  of  the 
regular  staff  the  corpsmen  are  gaining  In- 
sights Into  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls 
with  low  socio-economic  backgrounds. 
Many  of  the  N.T.C.  members  are  finding 
ways  and  means  of  creating  Interest  In  learn- 
ing, of  strengthening  the  desire  to  learn,  and 
of  giving  remedial  help  for  the  low  achiever. 
Fully  Integrated  into  the  school  faculty  the 
corpsmen  plan,  and  practice  with  the  regu- 
lar teams,  taking  on  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility with  teaching  groups.  They  teach 
solo,  large  and  small  groups,  or  team  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  classroom  experience 
the  Interns  have  the  complementing  activity 
of  working  with  the  home  and  school  visitor, 
the  school  medical  department  and  the 
school  counselor.  The  principal  plans  for 
community  agency  contacts  as  they  relate 
to  the  school  needs.  The  classroom  activi- 
ties, the  school  service  activities  and  the 
community  agencies  serve  to  give  the  Intern 
a  comprehensive  experience  In  total  teach- 
ing. 

The  N.T.C.  training  Is  directed  not  only 
to  the  development  of  teaching  skills,  but, 
probably  more  Important,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commitment  to  teaching  and,  par- 
ticularly, a  commitment  to  teaching  In  de- 
prived neighborhoods. 

The  N.T.C,  therefore,  is  bi'lnglng  Into  the 
teaching  profession  In  Pittsburgh  a  group  of 
college  graduates  who  are  trained  In  our 
classroom  laboratories  for  teaching  in  the 
depressed  neighborhoods.  The  concurrent 
course  work  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
enhances  their  professional  growth.  These 
young  Interns  will  then  be  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  teaching  In  the 
Inner-clty — we  hope  in  Pittsburgh. 

More  than  1,200  men  and  women — 262 
veteran  teachers  and  965  college  gradu- 


ates— are  now  serving  in  the  Teacher 
Corps  at  the  request  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  school  officials.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  these  teachers  are  focusing  on 
elementary  education,  where  the  need  is 
so  great  and  the  impact  of  a  dedicated 
teacher  so  crucial. 

The  dedicated  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  serve  in  school  districts  throughout 
the  Nation  which  are  most  in  need  of 
more  and  better  trained  teachers — the 
slum  schools  of  our  cities  and  in  areas  of 
rural  poverty.  Teacher  Corps  teams 
serve  in  20  of  the  25  largest  cities  in  the 
coimtry — New  York,  San  Diego.  Houston, 
and  Memphis  among  them.  But  they 
also  serve  in  Appalachia  and  the  Ozarks, 
in  Spanish-speaking  communities  from 
Florida  to  California,  in  towns  with  pop- 
ulations of  less  than  1,000.  Teacher 
Corps  members,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  avail- 
able for  service  in  schools  all  over  the 
country  in  which  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  pupils  come  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, precisely  the  schools  which  need 
them  the  most. 

The  proposal  presented  to  us  today 
would  make  the  Teacher  Corps  a  special 
part  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  emphasize 
its  special  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged.  The  Corps 
would  be  extended  for  3  years  and  in- 
creased in  size.  In  addition,  the  existing 
practice  of  local  control  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  would  be  reaffirmed  in  the  statute 
by  making  it  clear — as  is  already  the 
case — that  no  Teacher  Corps  member 
may  be  assigned  to  a  local  educational 
agency  imless  that  agency  wants  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  changes  proposed 
today  will  lead  to  even  more  effective 
operation  of  the  Corps.  They  will 
strengthen  the  relation  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  State  departments  of  education, 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  Teacher 
Coi-ps  to  train  all  of  its  members,  and  re- 
duce its  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  one  point 
particularly,  that  the  Teacher  Corps  rep- 
resents and  embodies  local  control  of 
education,  not  Federal  dictation. 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  assist- 
ance for  schools  that  want  help,  not  for 
those  who  do  not. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  actively  coop- 
erating with  State  educational  agencies, 
not  bypassing  them. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  far  cheaper 
than  neglect  of  the  problems  of  disad- 
vantaged children,  not  more  expensive. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  a  vmiquely  use- 
ful program.  It  attracts  both  experi- 
enced and  prospective  teachers  and  com- 
bines them  in  a  program  under  which 
the  experience  and  maturity  of  one 
strengthens  the  enthusiasm  and  new  ap- 
proaches of  the  other. 

The  Teacher  Corps  brings  people  not 
only  into  teaching,  but  into  teaching  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  Into  the  school 
districts  which  have  the  most  diflBculty 
in  attracting  enough,  well -trained  fac- 
ulty. Training,  service,  focus  on  our 
most  pressing  needs,  expansion  of  the 
supply  of  teachers — all  are  part  of  the 
Teacher  Corps.  One  superintendent  of 
schools  from  California  recently 
summed  up  the  situation  with  precision: 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  society  that 
needs  more  serious  attention  than  that  of 


education.  There  is  no  aspect  of  education 
that  needs  more  serious  attention  than 
teacher  training.  There  Is  no  aspect  of 
teacher  training  that  needs  more  attention 
than  the  encouragement  of  young  people  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  Nation- 
al Teacher  Corps  Is  an  exciting  new  attempt 
to  provide  the  encouragement  needed  for 
young  people  to  enter  teaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  sentiments  have 
been  echoed  repeatedly  over  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 
in  spite  of  the  difficult  conditions  imder 
which  the  corps  began.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues— indeed,  all  who  are  interested 
in  improving  the  quality  of  American 
education — to  lend  full  support  to  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1967.  as  pro- 
posed today  by  Chairman  Perkins  and 
me: 

HJi.  6230 

A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  In  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  Improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  programs  of  vocational 
education;  to  Improve  authority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1967". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENT'S  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965,  AND  RELATED  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Title  I  or  Elkmkn- 
tart  and  Secondary  Education  Act  op 
1965 

subpart  I amendments  to  title  II  or  PtJBLIC 

LAW  81-874 

Extending  for  one  year,  provisions  relating 
to  schools  for  Indian  children 

Sec.  101.  The  third  sentence  of  section  203 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty -first  Congress)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967."  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1968,". 

Raising  the  dollar  limitation  for  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  title  11  of 
Public  Law  874 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  section  207(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$150,000". 

Technical  corrections  with   respect  to  pay- 
ments on  account  of  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children  and  payments  for  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)(2)   of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public   Law  874,   Eighty-first   Congress)    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  such  In- 
stitutions operated  by  the  United  States)" 
immediately  after  "living  in  Institutions  for 
neglected   or  delinquent  children",   and   by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (5)  "  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)". 

(b)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 
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(C)  Section  206(a)(3)  and  section  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strl  king  out 
••section  205(a)(5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •section  205(a)  (6)". 
Redesignating  section  numbers  in  t  tie  II  of 
Public  Law  874 

Sec  104.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
fusion  between  references  to  sectKm 
bers    of    title    n    of    the    Elementary 
Secondary     Education     Act     of     1!I65 
references  to  section  numbers  of  t  tie 
Public  Law  81-874  (which  latter  title 
generally  cited  as  title  I  of  the 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1 
tlons  201   through  214  of  Public 
Eighty-flrst    Congress,    as    amended 
preceding  sections  of  this  Act.  are 
nated  as  sections   101   through   114 
tlvely.  and  all  references  to  any 
In  that  or  any  other  law.  or  in  any 
latlon.    order,   or   agreement   of 
States  are  amended  so  as  to  refer 
section  as  so  designated. 

SUBPART  2 TEACHER  CORPS 

Teacher  Corps  program  transfeired  and 
reconstituted  as  part  B  of  title  I  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  tlie  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (with  Its  references 
therein  to  title  U  of  Public  Iaw  8(1-874  re- 
designated as  provided  by  section  lj)4  of  this 
Act)  is  deleted  from  that  Act  (bul  without 
repeal  thereof)  and  Is  Inserted  (as  captioned) 
as  part  B  In  title  I  of  the  Elemei  tary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  19fl5  imme- 
diately after  the  last  section  of  s*ch  title; 
and  the  sections  so  transferred  (which  are 
numbered  511,  512.  513.  514,  515,  516,  and 
517) .  and  Internal  cross-references  therein  to 
any  such  section,  are  redesignated  and  are 
hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  tfc  as  sec- 
tions 151.  152.  153.  154.  155.  156,  ankl  157.  re- 
spectively, of  such  title  I.  so  as  to  luake  such 
part  B  read  as  follows : 

"Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 
"statement   of  purpose   and   authorization 

or   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  strengthen  the  educational  oppprtunities 
available  to  children  In  areas  baying  con- 
centrations of  low  Income  famiU^  and  to 
encovirage  colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teachea  prepara- 
tion by — 

"(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  In  such 
areas:  and  1 

"(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced 
teacher-interns  who  will  be  made  available 
for  teaching  and  Inservlce  training  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  such  areaj  In  teams 
led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  apj  )ropriat€d 
$36,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  $64,715,000  for  the  fiscal  jyear  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  i 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NATI01*U, 
TEACHER    CORPS 

"Sec.  153.  In  order  to  carry  ouli  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  stabllshed 
In  the  Office  of  Education  a  Natlonil  Teacher 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  tg  as  the 
'Teacher  Ctorps').  The  Teacher  qorps  shall 
be  beaded  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  deification 
Act  of  1949.  and  a  Deputy  Director!  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule.  The 
Director  and  the  Deputy  DtrectorjBhall  per- 
form such  duties  as  su'e  delegated  to  them  by 
the  Commissioner.  i 

"TEACHER    CORPS    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  For  the  purpose  ^f  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
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"(1)  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  experienced 
teachers,  and  Inejcperienced  teacher-interns 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, in  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up 
to  two  years; 

"(2)  enter  Into  arrangements,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  with  such  training  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Including  not 
more  than  three  months  of  training  for 
members  before  they  undertake  their  teach- 
ing duties  under  this  part; 

"(3)  enter  Into  arrangements  (Including 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies,  after 
consultation  in  appropriate  cases  with  State 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  furnish  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  for  service  during  regular  or 
summer  sessions,  or  both,  In  the  schools  of 
such  agencies  In  areas  having  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-Income  families,  either 
or  both  (A)  experienced  teachers,  or  (B) 
teaching  teams,  each  of  which  shall  consist 
of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  ntimber  of 
teacher-Interns  who.  In  addition  to  teaching 
duties,  shall  be  afforded  time  by  the  local 
educational  agency  for  a  teacher-Intern 
training  program  developed  according  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner  and 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
perienced teacher  in  cooperation  with  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  and 

••(4)  pay  to  local  educational  agencies  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pur- 
suant to  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  clause. 

"(b)  Arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
teacher-Interns  while  teaching  In  schools  for 
local  educational  agencies  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  shall  provide,  wherever 
possible,  for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

'•(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  demand  for  the  services 
of  experienced  teachers  or  of  teaching  teams 
furnished  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  exceeds  the  number  of  experienced 
teachers  or  teaching  teams  available  from 
the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Commissioner  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  allocate  experienced 
teachers  or  teaching  teams,  as  the  case  may 
be.  from  the  Teacher  Corps  among  the  States 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

'•(2)  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  such 
teachers  or  teams,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
The  remainder  of  such  teams  or  teachers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  counted  In  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  basic 
grants  made  under  section  103  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allocation  Is  made. 

"(d)  A  local  educational  agency  may  uti- 
lize members  of  the  Teacher  (^rps  assigned 
to  It  in  providing,  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  105(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  educa- 
tional services  in  which  children  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  can 
participate. 

"COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  154.  (a)  An  arrangement  made  with 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  153(a)  shall  provide  for 
compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  during  the  period  of  their  as- 
signment to  It  at  the  following  rates: 

"(1)  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  not 
leading  a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by 
such  agency  for  a  teacher  with  similar  train- 


ing and  experience  who  has  been  assigned 
simUar  teaching  duties: 

"  (2)  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  leading 
a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

"  ( 3 )  a  teacher-Intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
In  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
Intern  Is  assigned. 

"(b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  training  programs. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the  nec- 
essary travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  their  dependents  and  nec- 
essary expenses  for  the  transportation  of  the 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  such 
members  and  their  dependents,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses  of  members  as  are 
directly  related  to  their  service  In  the  Corps, 
Including  readjustment  allowances  propor- 
tionate to  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible. 
Including  the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  the  tenure,  retirement 
rights,  participation  In  a  medical  Insurance 
program,  and  such  other  similar  employee 
benefits  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate, of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  who 
participates  In  any  program  under  this  part 
and  who  Indicates  his  Intention  to  return  to 
the  local  educational  agency  or  Institution  of 
higher  education  by  which  he  was  employed 
Immediately  prior  to  his  service  tinder  this 
part. 

"APPLICATION    OF    PROVISIONS    OF    FEDERAL    LAW 

"Sec.  155.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  section,  a  member  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  (1)  Such  members  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5  tJ.S.C.  751 
et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  a  member  of  the 
Teacher  Corps — 

"(I)   while  on  authorized  leave;  or 

"(U)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Commissioner:  and 

"(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' CompensaUon  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  actual  pay  or  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  grade  6  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  whichever  Is  greater. 

"(c)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provUlons 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"local  control  preserved 

•'Sec.  156.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otlierwlse  provided  In  clause  (3)   of  sec- 
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tlon  153(a).  such  agencies  shall  retain  the 
authority  to — 

"(1)  assign  such  members  within  their 
systems; 

"(2)  make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

"(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems. 

•'maintenance  of  EFFORT 

"Sec.  157.  No  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  If 
such  agency  will  use  such  member  to  replace 
any  teacher  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed by  such  agency." 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Financml"  and 
by  striking  out  "to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies", and  the  following  new  heading  Is  In- 
serted Immediately  below  such  heading: 

"Part  A — Financial  Assistance  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies  for  Education  of 
Children  in  Areas  Having  Concentra- 
tions of  Children  Prom  Low-Income 
Families". 

(c)  Wherever  In  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  agreement  of  the  United  States 
reference  Is  made,  however  styled,  to  part  B 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  or  to  any  section  thereof,  such  refer- 
ence Is  amended  so  as  to  make  comparable 
reference  to  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 
to  such  section  of  that  part  as  redesignated 
herein,  respectively. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c),  any  order,  rule,  regula- 
tion, right,  agreement,  or  application  in  effect 
under  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect to  the  same  extent  as  If  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  Appropriations  made  for  carrying  out 
the  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  Is  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion to  and  reconstituted  as  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  shall  be  deemed  made  for  carry- 
ing out  such  part  B  of  such  title  I. 

(f)  The  section  of  title  11  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  redesignated  as 
section  114  of  such  title  by  section  104  of 
this  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Part  A  of" 
immediately  before  "Title  I". 

Extending  Teacher  Corps  program 
Sec.  112.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  section 
redesignated  by  this  Act  as  section  151  of 
such  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30,  1966," 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion: ",  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  respectively:  and 
there  are  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
any  teacher-Intern  who  has  not  completed 
his  program  of  practical  and  academic  train- 
ing to  continue  such  program  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  additional  year." 

Requiring  approval  of  State  educational 
agency 

Sec.  113.  The  section  redesignated  by  this 
Act  as  section  153(a)  of  part  B  (National 
Teacher  Corps)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  State  or  local  educational  agencies"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  or  local  educational 
agencies   (upon  approval  In  either  case  by 


the   appropriate   State   educational    agency) 
or  with  State  educational  agencies". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "after  consultation  In  appropriate  cases 
with  State  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "upon  approval  by  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  and  after 
consultation.  In  appropriate  cases,  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,". 

Limiting  compensation  for  teacher-interns 
Sec.  114.  (a)  The  section  redesignated  by 
this  Act  as  section  154(a)(3)  of  such  part 
B  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  $75  per  week 
plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent,  which- 
ever Is  less"  Immediately  after  "to  which  the 
Intern  is  assigned". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  person  enrolled 
In  the  Teacher  Corps  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Clarifying   authority    of    local    educational 
agency  to  refuse  to  accept  particular  mem- 
bers assigned  to  such  agency 
Sec.  115.  The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  by  this  Act  as  section  156 
of  such  part  B  is  amended  by  Inserting  "no 
such  member  shall  be  assigned  to  any  local 
educational  agency  unless  such  agency  flxids 
such  member  acceptable,  and"  immediately 
before    "such     agencies    shall    retain    the 
authority". 

Authorizing  acceptance  of  gifts  on  behalf  of 
Teacher  Corps 
Sec.  116.  The  section  redesignated  by  t.Ma 
Act  as  section  153(a)  of  such  part  B,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3) ; 

(b)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(c)  Inserting  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  accept  and  employ  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  part  (A)  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3679(b) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (sec- 
tion 665(b)  of  title  '51,  United  States  Code), 
and  (B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise." 

Authorizing    assignment    of    Teacher    Corps 

members  to  schools  for  Indian  children 

operated   by  Department   of   the  Interior 

Sec.  117.  The  first  sentence  of  the  section 

redesignated   as  section   153(c)(2)    of  such 

part  B  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2  per 

centum"   and  inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "3 

per  centum",  and  by  striking  out  "Puerto 

Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and  Inserting 

In    lieu    thereof    "Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin 

Islands,     and     elementary     and     secondary 

schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 

Department  of  the  Interior,". 

Authorizing  assignment  of  Teacher  Corps 
members  to  special  programs  for  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers 

Sec.  118.  Such  part  B  as  amended  by  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"Teaching  in  special  programs  or  projects 
for  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers 

"Sec.  158.  For  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'local  educational  agency'  Includes  any 
State  educational  agency  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  provides  a 
program  or  project  designed  to  meert  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  any 
reference  In  this  part  to  teaching  In  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  in- 
cludes teaching  In  any  such  program  or 
project." 


Conforming  amendment 

Sec.  119.  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  the  section 
redesignated  by  this  Act  as  section  153  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "basic". 

Part  B — Amendments   To   Title  II  of  the 
Elementary    and     Second&rt    Education 
Act  op  1965 
Extending  for  one  year  provisions  relating 
to  schools  for  Indian  children  and  Defense 
Department   overseas   dependents   schools 
Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  202(a)  (1)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary   Education    Act   of 
1965  Is  amended   by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1967"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1968". 

Part  C — Amendments  to  Title  HI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 

Extending  for  one  year  provisions  of  title 
III  of  Public  Law  89-10  relating  to  schools 
for  Indian  children  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment overseas  schools 

Sec.  131.  Section  302(a)  (1)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1968,". 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965 

subpart    J — AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO   GRANTS 
TO  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Inclusion  of  Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands 
Sec.  141.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  502  ( a )  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  relating  to  apportionment  of  appropri- 
ations, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "Samoa,"  and  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
after  "Virgin  Islands". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  701  of 
such  Act,  defining  the  term  "State",  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  purposes 
of  title  II  and  title  HI,  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  for  pur- 
poses of  titles  II,  III,  and  V  such  term  also 
includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands". 

(2)  Such  section  701  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  ",  except  when  otherwise  speci- 
fied" immediately  after  "As  used  in  titles  n, 
ni,  and  V  of  this  Act". 

Revision  of  apportionment  formula 
Sec.  142.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  502(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  remainder  of  such 
85  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  In  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  public  school  pupils  in  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him." 

SUBPART    2 ADDmON    OP    NEW    PART    RELATING 

TO    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Comprehensive  educational  planning 
Sec  145.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  "and  for  statewide  edu- 
cational PLANNING"  to  Its  heading  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  Immediately  below 
Its  heading : 

"Part  A — Grants  fob  Strengthening  Lead- 
ership Resources  of  State  Educational 
Agencies" 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "this  title"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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"this  part."  and  by  adding  at  the  en<  I 
the  following  new  part : 

•■Part  B — Grants  for  CoMPREHENStvB 
CATioNAL  Planning  and  Evaluatk  in 


"Authorization 


enhancing   the 
effec- 
comprehenilve   and 
achieve- 
qua:  Ity  edu- 


"Sec.  521.  To   the   end   of 
capability  of  the  several  States  to 
tlve    progress,    through 
continuing   planning,   toward    the 
ment  of  opportunities  for  high 
cation   for   all   segments   of  the 
throughout  the  State,  the 
authorized  to  make.  In  accordance 
provisions  of  this  part,  comprehenslK- 
nlng  and  evaluation  grants   to   " 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved 
Commissioner,    an    application 
section  523,  and  special  project 
lated  to  the  p\irix)ses  of  this  part, 
to  section  524.     For  the  purpose  of 
such  grants,  there  are  authorized 
propriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
Ing  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  &i 
necessary  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
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thereof 
Edu- 


pc  pulatlon 
Commisiloner  Is 
vlth  the 
.■e  plan- 
that 
by  the 
pur^ant   to 
re- 
]  pursuant 
making 
be  ap- 
r  end- 
may  be 


Sta  tes 


t> 


5(ear 


yeirs. 
"Apportionment  among  the  Stitea 

"Sec.  522.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  a pproprl- 
ated  for  carrying  out  this  part  for  et  ,ch  fiscal 
year,  25  percent  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
purposes  of  section  524  and  the  remaining 
75  percent  shall  be  available  for  ^ants  to 
States  under  section  523. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  afjportlon 
not  in  excess  of  2  percent  of  the  j  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  53^  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlcd,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands^  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isl^ds,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  foricarrylng 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  remainder 
of  such  amount  shall  be  apportlonefi  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows :  | 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  percent  of  such 
remainder  among  the  States  l|i  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  Btate  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  t^  80  per- 
cent of  such  remainder  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  at  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  Include  the  uommon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tie  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  yfear  end- 
ing June  30,  1958,  shall  be  avalible  for 
obligation  for  grants  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions approved  during  that  year  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  I 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State'!  appor- 
tionment for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  which  the  commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  to  that  State  under  section  b23  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  such  aaportion- 
ment  Is  available  may  from  time  ta  time  be 
reapportioned  by  the  Commissioner  |to  other 
States,  according  to  their  respective  needs, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
amount  so  reapportioned  to  a  Stiite  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  y»ar  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amour  t  appor- 
tioned to  It  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"Comprehensive  planning  grar.ts 

"Sec.  523.  (a)(1)  Any  State  deiirlng  to 
receive  a  grant  or  grants  under  thl  i  section 
from  its  apportionment  under  section  522 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  ir  estab- 
lish a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter 
m  this  part  referred  to  as  the  Stats  educa- 
tional planning  agency  i  as  the  sol  >  agency 
for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the  carrying 
out  of  a  comprehensive  Statewide  program 
of  systematic  planning  and  evaluitlon  re- 
lating to  education  at  all  levels  (including 
remedial  education  and  retraining  oi  adults) , 
except  that — 


"(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shall  be 
Included  only  If  the  State  so  elects  and  so 
provides  In  an  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  In  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  may  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evalua- 
tion program  with  respect  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made 
under  this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that,  with  respect  to  States 
electing  to  Include  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  designating  or 
establishing  a  State  higher  education  plan- 
ning agency  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Commissioner,  by  or  pvtr- 
suant  to  regulation — 

"(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  application  which  Includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  jointly  through  both  of  the  State's 
planning  agencies  Involved,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  application  (or  supple- 
ment) through  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional planning  agency  as  to  so  much  of  the 
State's  program  as  relates  to  planning  and 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportlorunent. 

"(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or 
supplement  thereto)  under  this  section  shall 
set  forth,  In  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sioner deems  necessary,  the  Statewide  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (or,  in 
the  case  of  a  separate  application  or  amend- 
ment or  supplement  with  respect  to  the  field 
of  higher  education,  so  much  of  the  state- 
wide program  as  relates  to  that  field),  which 
shall  Include  provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  Statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these 
goals; 

"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alter- 
native means  of  achieving  these  goals,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  resources  available  and 
the  educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the 
alternatives  (Including.  In  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  pri- 
vate institutions  in  the  State  bearing  upon 
the  State's  goals  and  plans  for  public  higher 
education) ; 

"(C)  planning  new  programs  and  improve- 
ments In  existing  programs  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  analyses; 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs; 
and 

"(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
manent system  for  obtaining  and  collating 
significant  Information  necessary  to  the  as- 
sessment of  progress  toward  the  State's  edu- 
cational goals. 

"(b)  Applications  (including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  If  the  application — 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"(2)  seta  forth,  if  the  State  has  elected  to 
Include  the  field  of  higher  education  and  has 
designated  or  established  a  separate  State 
higher  education  planning  agency,  such  ar- 
rangements for  coordination,  between  the 
State's  educational  planning  program  In  that 
field  and  the  remaining  educational  planning 
program  submitted  by  the  State,  as  will  in 
the  Commissioner's  Judgment  be  effective; 


"(3)   contains  satisfactory  assurance — 

"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  used  for  the  several 
piupoees  specified  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  to  result  In  the  maxl- 
mimi  possible  effective  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  high  level  of  competence 
with  respect  to  each  of  them,  and 

"(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  will, 
by  the  State  planning  agency  Involved,  be 
used  primarily  In  strengthening  the  capa- 
bilities of  Its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or,  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supiervlslon  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but 
consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used.  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  Institutions,  or  organi- 
zations having  special  comjjetence  in  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation; 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Conamlssloner  may 
prescribe)  for  using  funds  granted  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section,  other  than 
funds  granted  for  planning  and  evaluation 
In  the  field  of  higher  education,  (A)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 
(B)  In  the  case  of  such  agencies  In  areas 
(pojtlcularly  metropolitan  areas)  with 
school  populations  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant their  own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs. 
to  assist  such  agencies  (financially  or 
through  technical  assistance  or  both)  to 
strengthen  their  planning  and  evaluation 
capabilities  and  to  promote  coordinated 
areawlde  planning  for  such  areas; 

"(5)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necesstiry  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State  (Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies.  Institutions, 
or  organizations  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (3));  and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Conuniseioner  may  reasonably  require 
(copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State) ,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  ac- 
cess thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
activities  covered  by  the  approved  applica- 
tion and  included  in  such  grant,  but  exclud- 
ing so  much.  If  any,  of  such  cost  as  is  paid 
for  from  grants  under  part  A. 

"Special  projects 

"Sec.  524.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations,  or  to 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, Institutions,  or  organizations,  for  special 
projects  relp.ted  to  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
to  be  conducted  on  an  interstate,  regional,  or 
metropolitan  area  basis,  Including  projects 
for  such  purposes  as — 

"(1)  metropolitan  planning  in  education 
In  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

"(2)  Improvement  and  expansion  In  the 
educational  planning  of  large  cities  within  a 
State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities  of 
adequate  metropolitan  planning  In  such 
places; 


"(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

"(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part  and  involving  different  States; 

"(5)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for  dls- 
seminatiou  of  Information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"Payments 

"Sec.  525.  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  In  installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine." 
Part  E — Amendments  to   Title  VI   or  the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

OF  1965,  and  Related  Amendments 
Regional  resource   centers 

Sec.  151.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 

by— 

( 1 )  Inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title 

"Part  A — Assistance  to  States  for  Educa- 
tion  OF  Handicapped  Children"; 

(2)  inserting  immediately  below  section 
607 

"Part  D — General  Provisions"; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  608,  609,  and 
610  as  sections  610,  611,  and  612,  respectively, 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  In  sections  601  through 
607,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 
and 

(5)  inserting  Immediately  after  section  607 
the  following: 
"Part  B — Regional  Resource  Centers  for 

Improvement  of  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children 

"Regional  resource  centers 
"Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional centers  which  will  develop  and  apply 
the  best  methods  of  appraising  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children 
referred  to  them  and  will  provide  other  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  such 
svmis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions, within  particular  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishment  (Including  construction)  or 
operation  of  regional  resource  centers  for  the 
Improvement  of  education  of  the  handi- 
capped In  such  regions.  Centers  established 
or  operated  under  this  section  shall  ( 1 )  pro- 
vide testing  and  educational  evaluation  to 
determine  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  referred  to  such  cen- 
ters, (2)  develop  educational  programs  to 
meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist  schools  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions  In  providing  such  educa- 
tional programs  through  services  such  as 
consultation  (Including,  In  appropriate  cases, 
consultation  with  parents  or  teachers  of 
handicapped  children  at  such  regional  cen- 
ters) ,  periodic  re-examlnatlon  and  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  special  educational  programs,  and 
other  technical  services. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
an  application  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  a  center  In  the  region  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant  and  the  capability 
of  the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply,  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  under  this  section, 
new  methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facili- 


ties   relating    to   educational    evaluation    or 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  reimbursement, 
and  In  such  Installments  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  determine." 


Improvement  of  recruitment  of  educational 

personnel  and  Information  on  educational 

opportunities  for  the  handicapped 

Sec.  152.  Such  title  VI  is  further  amended 

by  inserting   Immediately   after   part  B,   as 

added  by  the  preceding  section,  the  following 

new  part : 

"Part  C — Recruitment  of  Personnel — In- 
formation ON  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped 
"Grants  or  contracts  to  improve  recruiting 
of  educational  personnel,  and  to  improve 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions, or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions  for  projects  for — 

"(1)  encouraging  students  and  profes- 
sional personnel  to  work  in  various  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  Imaginative  or  Innovative  mate- 
rials to  assist  In  recruiting  personnel  for  such 
careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of 
financial  aid  which  might  enable  students  to 
pursue  such  careers,  or 

"(2)  disseminating  Information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  Interested  in  the 
handicapped. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 
Transfer  of  definition  and  other  technical 

amendments 
Sec.  153.   (a)   Section  602  of  such  title  VI 
Is   redesignated   as   section   613    and   trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  such  title. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  heading 

"Grants  to  states  for  education  of 
handicapped  children"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a); 

(3)  redesignating  section  601(b)  as  sec- 
tion 602  by  striking  out  "(b)"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  "Sec.  602."  In  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(4)  Inserting  above  section  602  as  so  re- 
designated the  section  heading 

"Appropriations  authorized". 

(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  701  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  precedes 
subsection  (a) ,  as  amended  by  section  141(a) 
of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  In  titles  n.  III,  and  V"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "As  used  In  titles  II, 
ni.  V,  and  VI". 

(2)  Paragraph  (J)  of  such  section  701,  as 
amended  by  section  141(b)  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and  V"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "V,  and  VI". 
Short  title  of  title  VI  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Sec.  154.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"Short  title 
"Sec.  614.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act'." 
Including  schools  for  Indian  children  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Defense  Department  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  in  title  VI 

Sec.  155.  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion e03(a)(l)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  as  follows  the 
first  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among — 

"  (A)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  theh:  respec- 
tive needs,  and 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
cording to  the  need  for  such  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  chUdren  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
according  to  the  need  for  such  assistance  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  terms  upon  which 
payments  for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant 
to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title." 


Expansion  of  instructional  media  programs 
to  include  all  handicapped  children 
Sec.  156.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf"  (42  U.S.C.  2491  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  In  order  to  conform  Its 
statement  of  objectives  to  amendments  made 
to  such  Act  by  Public  Law  89-258: 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  (1)  carry- 
ing on  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing 
and  distributing  educational  media  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents, 
their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  In  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  handicapped,  and  (3) 
training  persons  In  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  Instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped." 

Sec.  157.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(4)  The  term  'handicapped'  means  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired 
persons." 

Sec.  158.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  each  time  It 
occurs  therein. 

Sec.  159.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$6,000,000"  m  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  "$8,000,000"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  contracts,  as  well  as  grants,  for 
research  in  education  of  the  handicapped 

Sec.  160.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  and  to  make  contracts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional research  agencies  and  organizations," 
Immediately  before  "for  research  or  demon- 
stration projects". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 
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TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  VOCAnONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP   1963 

Part  A — Exemplary  and  Innovati  rs  Pko- 
GRASfs  OR  Projects  in  Vocationa4  Educa- 
tion 

SPECIAL  programs  OR  PROJECT$ 

Sec.  201.  Section  4  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210,  20 
U.S.C.  35c)  Is  amended  by  insertlnu  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)   There   are   authorized   to 
proprlated  «30, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  >-^ar  i 
Ing  June  30,    1968,   and  such   sums 
be  necessary  for  the  four  succeeding 
years,   to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
making    grants   to   or   contracts   with 
boards  or  local  educational  agencies 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  assisting 
programs    or    projects    referred    to 
graph   (3),  the  development 
and  operation  of  exemplary  and 
occupational  education  programs  or 
designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use 
tional    education    programs.      The 
sloner  also  may  make  grants  to  oth 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  institutions,  or  contracts  with 
private   agencies,    organizations,    or 
tions,    when   such    grants    or  con 
make  an  especially  significant 
to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this 

"(2)  (A)  Prom  the  sums  appropria^d 
suant  to  this  subsection  for  each  flsqal 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
he  may  determine  and  shall  apportion 
amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  the 
lands.    Guam,    American    Samoa, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Ing  to  their  respective  needs  for 
under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
the  Commissioner  shall  apportion  11150,000 
to  each  State,  and  he  shall  In  addition  ap- 
portion to  each  State  an  amount  whic  h  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  s  jch  re- 
mainder as  the  population  aged  IS  to  19, 
both  inclusive,  In  the  State  bears]  to  the 
population  of  such  ages  In  all  the 

"(C)  Any  amount  apportioned  to 
under   this   subsection   for   any 
which    the    Commissioner    determinjes 
not  be  required  for  grants  for 
projects  In  that  State  during  the 
which  such  apportionment  Is  avallabjl 
be   available    for    reapportionment 
from  time  to  time  to  other  States  in 
ance  with  their  respective  needs. 

"(D)  Por  the  purposes  of  paragr^h  (2) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection,  tie  term 
'State'  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rlx),  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samba,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(E)    The    population    of 
groups  of  a  State  or  of  all  the 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
basis  of   the  latest  available  estl 
nlshed  by  the  Department  of  Commirce 

"(P)  The  amount  apportioned  unc  er  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  ye  ir  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  f  )r  obli- 
gation for  grants  pursuant  to  applications 
approved  during  that  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Grants  or  contracts  pursuant 
subsection  may  be  made   by  the 
sloner,  upon  such  terms  and  conditio^ 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
he    determines    will    most    effectlvel] 
out  the  purposes  of  paragraph   (1), 
part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(A)    planning  and  developing 
and  innovative  programs  or  projects 
those  described  In  subparagraph   (B) 

"(B)    establishing,  operating,  or 
exemplary  and  innovative  vocational 
tion  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
occupational   aspirations    and   opportiu 
for  youths,  with  special  emphasis  g\v 
youths  who  have  academic,  socioeconc^ic 
other  handicaps,  which  programs  or 
may.  among  others,  include — 
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"(1)  those  designed  to  familiarize  post- 
eiementary  school  students  with  the  broad 
range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills 
are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in 
such  occupations; 

"(11)  programs  or  projects  for  students 
providing  educational  experiences  through 
work: 

"(ill)  programs  or  projects  for  intensive 
occupational  guidance  and  counseling  during 
the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  Job 
placement;  or 

"(iv)  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
broaden  or  improve  vocational  education 
curricula. 

"(4)  (A)  Programs  or  projects  referred  to 
in  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  may  In- 
clude cooperative  work-study  arrangements, 
other  educationally  related  public  or  private 
employment,  or  volunteer  work.  Preference 
in  compensated  work  under  such  programs 
or  projects  shall  be  given  to  students  from 
low-income  families. 

"(B)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  such  program  or  project 
unless — 

"(1)  such  program  or  project  will  not  in- 
volve the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship; 

"(11)  such  program  or  project  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers 
or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

"(C)  Punds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  available  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  compensation  of  a  student  Involved 
in  a  program  or  project  referred  to  in  clause 
(11)  of  paragraph  (3)  (B)  if  the  work  Is  per- 
formed for  any  employer  other  than  a  public 
private  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution. 

"(5)  (A)  In  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  include  the  reasonable 
value  (as  determined  by  him)  of  any  goods 
or  services  provided  from  non-Pederal 
sources. 

"(B)  Financial  assistance  may  not  be  given 
under  this  subsection  to  any  program  or  proj- 
ect for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 

"(6)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  programs  which  may 
be  effectively  coordinated  with  the  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
to  the  extent  practicable  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  such  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  the  programs  being  adminis- 
tered by  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies; and 

"(11)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  grantees  and  contractors  to  coor- 
dinate the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  vinder 
grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams having  the  same  or  similar  purposes." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  202(a)(1).  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act 
(describing  permitted  uses  of  Federal  funds 
under  approved  State  plans)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  to  a  semicolon  and  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  The  planning,  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  programs  or  projects 
of  the  kind  described  in  subsection  (d), 
whether  or  not  previously  assisted  by  a  grant 
or  contract  under  such  subsection." 

(2)  Section  5(a)(2)  and  section  6(b)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6), 
and  (7)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1 ) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  (defining  the  term 
"vocational  education")  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(Individually  or  through  group  In- 
struction)" Immediately  after  "counseling". 


and  by  Inserting  "or  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating occupational  choices"  Immediately 
after  the  word  "training"  the  first  time  such 
word  appears  in  that  sentence. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  (6)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  "payments",  and  the 
following  sentence  Is  added  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section:  "Other  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made  In 
installments,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments." 

Part  B — Amending  Section  4(c)  To  Allow 
Contracting  and  Dissemination  or  Infor- 
mation 

Sec.  211.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  to  make  contracts 
with  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Insti- 
tutions for,  (1)  "  Immediately  after  "cost  of"; 
by  striking  out  "and  of"  Immediately  pre- 
ceding "experimental"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  (2)  ";  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
prior  to  the  period  the  following:  ".  or  (3) 
for  the  dissemination  of  Information  derived 
from  the  foregoing  programs  or  from  research 
and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education". 

Part  C — Including  the  Trust  TERRrroRY  of 
THE  Pacific  Islands  Undek  the  Act 
Sec.  221.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Ameri- 
can Samoa"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands". 

Sec.  222.  Paragraphs   (1),   (2),  and   (3)   of 
section  3(d)    of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" each  time  they  occur  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 
TITLE  III — FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion   AND   Current   ExPENDrruRES   in   Im- 
pacted Areas 
clarifying  definitions  of  "federal 
property" 
Sec.  301.  Section  15(1)   of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress)   and  section  303(1)   of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Cong^ress)  are  each  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; 

(b)  striking  out  "also"  in  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof;  and 

(c)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  Interest  In  Fed- 
eral property  (as  defined  In  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  i>ermlt,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipe  lines  or  utility  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Part  B — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  Current  Expenditures  in  Major 
Disaster  Areas 

assistance    to    disasters    occurring    after 

JULY    1,    1967 

Sec.  311.  (a)  SecUon  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  Public 
Law  89-313,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1967,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1972.". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress ) ,  as  added  by  Public  Law  89- 
313,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1967,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1972.". 
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authorizing,  in  cases  in  which  the  disaster 
has  not  destroyed  or  damaged  public 
schools,  assistance  for  construction  of 
public   school   facilities   needed  because 

of       destruction       of       private       FAdLITIES 

which  will  not  be  replaced 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  16(a)(2)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress ) .  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  as  a  result  of  this  major  disaster,  (A) 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  facul- 
ties of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged,  or  (B)  private  elemen- 
tary ■  or  secondary  school  facilities  serving 
children  who  reside  In  the  area  served  by 
such  agency  have  been  destroyed  and  will 
not  be  replaced,  thereby  Increasing  the  need 
of  such  agency  for  school  facilities;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "needed". 
Inserting  "of  such  agency"  after  "the  school 
facilities",  and  inserting  the  following  be- 
fore the  semicolon  after  the  word  "dam- 
aged": "or  (B)  to  serve,  in  facilities  of  such 
agency,  children  who  but  for  the  destruction 
of  the  private  facilities  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)(B)  would  be  served  by  such  private 
facilities". 
modifying  conditions   of  eligibility   with 

respect    to    local    effort    and    minimum 

damage  required 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  16(a)  (3)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815. 
Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  such  agency  Is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
such  school  facilities; ". 

(b)  Section  16(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  requires  an 
amount  of  additional  assistance  equal  to  at 
least  $1,000  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
such  agency's  current  operating  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  such  disaster  occurred,  whichever  is 
less,"  immediately  before  "to  provide  the 
minimum  school  facilities  needed". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  It  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  providing  free  public  education  for 
the  children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster 
it  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for 
such  purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of 
additional  assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000 
or  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  In  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  and". 

determining  level  of  education  to  be  re- 
stored according  to  level  at  time  of  dis- 
aster instead  of  level  during  a  base  year 

Sec.  314.  The  penultimate  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  las'  full 
fiscal  year". 
authorizing  disaster  relief  assistance  for 

technical,    VOC.^TION^L.    AND    other   special 

schools 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  and  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  are  each  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting "(or  any  other  public  agency  which 
operates  schools  providing  technical,  voca- 
tional, or  other  special  education  to  children 
of  elementary  or  secondary  school  age)"  Im- 
mediately after  "If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Em9rgen:y  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency",  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "if  the  Commissioner  de- 


termines with  respect  to  such  local  educa- 
tional agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"If  the  Conmilssloner  determines  with  respect 
to  such  agency". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  16(a).  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency 
other  than  a  local  educational  agency,  school 
facilities  providing  technical,  vocational,  or 
other  special  education  to  children  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  age)"  after 
"public  elementary  of  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities". 
clarifying  authority  to  provide  funds  for 

minor  repairs  under  public  law  874 

Sec.  316.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "to  make 
minor  repairs."  inrunedlately  after  "destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster,". 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  hearty  support  for  the  spe- 
cial message  on  health  and  education 
presented  before  this  body  today  by 
President  Johnson.  In  this  message, 
the  President  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  special  attention  which  now 
must  be  paid  to  a  coordinated  approach 
to  the  health  and  education  problems  of 
the  people  of  our  country. 

There  are  two  particular  areas  in  the 
message  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
me.  The  first  relates  to  the  critical 
shortages  which  now  exist  in  health 
manpower;  the  second  relates  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

During  my  work  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  Medicare  Act  of  1965,  it  became 
evident  from  testimony  presented  to  our 
committee  that  a  critical  shortage  was 
indeed  imminent  in  the  field  of  health 
occupational  training.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  sponsored  a  lengthy  seminar  on 
this  subject  in  Cleveland  in  1965,  the  first 
such  conference  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a 
project  for  training  over  1,300  people  in 
health  occupations  was  begun  in  my  city 
of  Cleveland. 

While  the  program  has  gotten  off  to 
a  very  slow  start,  a  start  has  indeed  been 
made.  As  hospital  and  nursing  home 
utilization  have  increased  as  a  result  of 
medicare,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  shortage  of  personnel.  It 
becomes  quite  clear  that  an  approach 
like  the  one  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  is  vital  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast 
of  our  health  manpower  needs. 

Problems  which  we  have  experienced 
in  Cleveland  in  the  area  of  health  occu- 
pational training  are.  undoubtedly,  be- 
ing experienced  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. A  coordinated  approach  to  this 
area  of  training  must  and  can  be  under- 
taken under  the  provisions  suggested  in 
the  section  of  the  President's  health  and 
education  message. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  and 
add  my  support  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  soundly  organized  approach 
to  health  occupational  training  in  this 
country.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  President's  recommendation 
that  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  be 
extended. 

From  studies  I  have  conducted  of  the 
utilization  of  these  important  programs 


in  my  district  and  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, the  importancy  of  these  programs 
is  clearly  evident.  The  fact  that  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loans  have  been  available  has  meant  that 
many  thousands  of  students  otherwise 
unable  to  meet  the  increased  financial 
burdens  of  a  college  education  are  as- 
sured the  means  to  do  so.  This  system 
of  financing  college  educations  has  be- 
come particularly  important  since  con- 
ventional loan  funds  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  for  this  purpose  because 
of  high  interest  rates  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  banks  to  participate  in  al- 
ternative student  loan  programs.  I  have 
also  seen  the  fullest  use  in  my  city  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  relating  to  libraries 
and  educational  curricula  programs  and 
new  and  more  useful  educational  equip- 
ment; increased  support  of  services  in 
the  field  of  guidance  counseling  has  been 
strengthened  because  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. Nationally,  over  10,300  National 
Defense  Education  Act  fellows  have  re- 
ceived assistance  in  our  colleges  and  iml- 
versities.  Small  colleges  sorely  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  have  been  able  to 
benefit  from  this  program.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  college  students  have  been 
assisted  through  the  development  of 
part-time  employment.  Over  835,000 
students  have  received  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans. 

This  vital  legislation  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  Congress  because  of  its 
demonstrated  success. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  President's 
health  message  has  called  for  an  ex- 
panded national  program  in  occupational 
health.  As  President  Johnson  said  al- 
most a  year  ago: 

The  time  has  come  to  do  something  about 
the  effects  of  a  working  man's  Job  on  his 
health.  This  problem  has  been  neglected 
too  long. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  Our  Govern- 
ment today  supports  medical  and  health 
services  for  many  groups  of  American 
citizens— mothers  and  children,  senior 
citizens,  people  with  heart  disease, 
strokes,  cancer,  and  mental  problems,  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed.  Yet,  we  have 
done  little  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
largest  group  of  our  citizens— our  work- 
ers who  keep  our  Nation  strong  and  pro- 
ductive. The  proposed  legislation  is  the 
first  step  in  correcting  the  gross  over- 
sight. . 

The  health  hazards  our  83  million 
workers  face  are  real  and  they  are  seri- 
ous ranging  from  vexing  skin  diseases  to 
deadly  lung  cancer.  One  out  of  every 
10  soft  coal  miners  in  the  Appalachia 
area  has  a  disabling  chest  disease  caused 
by  his  work.  Four  million  workers  in  the 
manufacturing,  construction,  and  auto- 
motive repair  industries  work  under  con- 
ditions either  Immediately  dangerous  to 
their  health  or  hazardous  enough  to  re- 
quire continual  inspection.  Anywhere 
from  6  to  16  million  workers— and  the 
true  figure  is  not  known — are  on  jobs 
where  noise  conditions  are  potentially 
damaging  to  their  hearing. 

These  problems  do  more  than  affect 
the  individual  worker,  although  that  in 
itself    is   enough    to   merit   correction. 
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country  machinists,  whose  skills  are  vital 
to  our  defense  effort,  are  in  short 
supply — their  factories  on  double  shifts. 
If  they  miss  work,  production — j.nd  the 
national  security — suffers.  If  a  n  ational 
occupational  program  of  the  tyi)e 
posed  by  the  President  can  keep 
healthy  and  productive,  our 
abroad  can  be  assured  of  a  steady]  flow  of 
supplies. 

Our  workers  need,  and  the  ndw 
gram  will  help  provide,  legislation 
tect  them  against  known  and  pre<  lictable 
health  hazards.  For  example,  on«  chem- 
ical dye,  which  Is  known  to  produce  can 
cer  of  the  bladder  among  workers  and 
has  been  outlawed  in  one  State, 
being  produced  and  moved  in  interstate 
commerce.  There  are  no  nationad  label- 
ing requirements  to  cover  this  a: 
dreds  of  other  toxic  industrial  s 
ces.  Nor  is  there  at  the  present  ti 
effective  mechanism  for  test 
products  and  processes  so  that 
tions  can  be  taken  before  health 
occur.  Reports  of  occupational 
occurring  in  one  plant  or  industry  are 
not  available  to  prevent  broadscaje  repe 
tition  elsewhere. 

Because  the  health  hazards  fa^ng  our 
workers  are  varied  and  complica^d,  the 
solutions  are  not  going  to  be  eas*.  Just 
as  the  mine  safety,  clean  air,  anfl  clean 
water  acts  had  to  be  changed  Ion  the 
basis  of  practical  experience.  I  api  sure 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  nc(t  going 
to  be  the  final  answer.  But  a  fltst  step 
has  to  be  taken,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  90th  Congress  is  going  to  pave  a 
chance  to  take  it.  | 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,!  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  appealed  to  tlie  con- 
science of  the  Nation  to  do  more  jfor  our 
handicapped  youth.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  youngsters — thfe  men- 
tally retarded,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  the  crippled,  and 
others  who  have  known  a  childhood  of 
anguish  and  despair.  A  number  i of  im- 
portant legislative  proposals  by  tihe  ad- 
ministration already  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  These  new  programs]  insure 
quality  education  for  handlcappejd  chil- 
dren, but  constitute  only  a  beginnjlng  for 
a  comprehensive  education  program  to 
help  handicapped  children.  i 

It  Is  estimated  that  5  million  school- 
age  children  are  handicapped  iii  some 
fashion  and  require  special  education 
and  training.  Yet  thousands  of  these 
children  do  not  have  access  to  t^e  spe- 
cial educational  services  they  i|equlre. 
We  need  literally  thousands  of  mo^e  pro- 
fessional and  supportive  persor^el  to 
help  handicapped  children.  i 

President  Johnson's  recommendations 
provide  assurance  that  more  of  9ur  re- 
sources will  be  efficiently  and  effectively 
invested  in  programs  to  assure  that  the 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  are  adequately  met. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  programs 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  regional 
resource  centers  for  Improving  tqe  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  will  Provide 
testing  and  educational  evaluatton  of 
handicapped  children,  in  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  all  agencies  concerned 
with  providing  educational  services  to 
these  children.    The  centers  will  Under- 


take demonstration  projects  of  the  latest, 
and  most  improved  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  educating  special  types  of 
handicapped  young  people. 

An  expanded  professional  personnel 
recruitment  program  will  help  to  meet 
the  already  crucial  need  for  teachers,  su- 
pervisors, teacher  aides,  and  others 
trained  to  work  with  these  unfortunate 
youngsters. 

A  comprehensive  and  expanded  system 
of  information  dissemination  will  dis- 
tribute up-to-date  facts  about  programs, 
services,  and  resources  available  to  par- 
ents, educators,  and  others  concerned 
with  the  educational  opportunities  of 
handicapped  children. 

And  the  expansion  of  the  instructional 
materials  research,  demonstration,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  will  provide  the 
benefits  of  the  remarkably  successful 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf  program  to 
many  other  categories  of  handicapped 
children. 

Many  of  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendations will  build  upon  existing  pro- 
grams which  past  legislation  began.  My 
hope  is  that  this  Congress  will  continue 
the  progress  begun  so  promisingly  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  President's  proposal  raises  a  fim- 
damental  question:  Can  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  be  also 
the  most  humane  and  enlightened? 

I  believe  we  shall  vote  "yes"  to  this 
proposition. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  offer  my  support  for  the  President's 
request  in  his  health  and  education  mes- 
sage for  funds  to  expand  the  program  of 
assistance  to  school  districts  In  solving 
the  problems  of  desegregation. 

Public  school  systems  undergoing  de- 
segregation under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  will  enter  the  third  year  of  their 
desegregation  program  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

An  essential  part  of  the  programs  in 
hundreds  of  these  school  systems  has 
been  the  assistance  made  available  under 
title  rv  of  that  act.  This  section  provides 
invaluable  technical  assistance  as  well 
as  grants  to  help  school  boards  cope  with 
problems  arising  out  of  desegregation. 
Although  funds  have  been  limited,  the 
success  of  the  program  has  been  re- 
markable In  terms  of  preventing  dis- 
orders and  strife  that  inevitably  would 
have  arisen  without  the  kind  of  help  pro- 
vided under  title  IV. 

As  he  said  in  his  message,  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  $30  million  to  carry 
on  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This 
is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  carry  on  this 
program  during  each  of  the  3  preceding 
years. 

The  funds  he  has  asked  for  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  money  requested  by 
communities  during  the  last  3  years. 
Obviously,  the  need  is  there:  and  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  money  will  be  put 
to  good  use.  These  most  sensitive  hu- 
man relations  problems  affect  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Much  of  the  money 
granted  under  title  rv  has  gone  to  the 
South.  But,  a  great  deal  also  has  gone 
to  the  North  and  West  where  we  all 
know  similar  problems  exist. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting  the  President's  request. 

Mrs.  MINK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 


lighted that  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration, recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  Nation's  80  million  workers,  are 
calling  for  an  increase  in  occupational 
health  activities  designed  to  keep  these 
workers  healthy,  on  the  job,  and  produc- 
tive. My  colleagues  have  spoken  about 
the  long  neglect  of  this  vital  aspect  of 
our  public  health  efforts  and  have  indi- 
cated the  types  of  research  needed  to 
solve  workers'  health  problems.  Just  as 
important,  is  the  necessity  for  seeing  that 
something  is  done  about  the  problems. 
It  is  with  respect  to  occupational  health, 
I  feel,  that  the  Partnership  for  Health 
concept  can  be  best  expressed. 

The  89th  Congress  found  that  Federal 
assistance  must  be  directed  to  support 
the  marshaling  of  all  health  resources — 
National,  State,  and  local — to  assure 
comprehensive  health  services  of  high 
quality  for  every  person ;  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  strengthen  the  leadership  of 
State  health  agencies.  And  yet,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  field  of  occupational  health 
that  the  State  resources  show  the  great- 
est lack. 

Current  staffs  of  State  health  agencies 
are  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  a  fast 
growing  industrial  labor  force.  Eight 
States  have  no  occupational  health  pro- 
gram at  all.  These  States  cannot  offer 
even  token  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Croverrmient  directed  toward  worker 
health.  The  average  number  of  nonagrl- 
cultural  employees  per  occupational 
health  staff  member  ranges  from  a  low  of 
23,400  in  Vermont  to  a  high  of  724,000  In 
Illinois.  The  average  number  of  work- 
ers for  which  each  State  occupational 
health  expert  must  provide  services  is 
108,200.  This  is  an  impossibly  large 
number,  and  has  led  to  the  untenable 
situation  of  a  first-rate  Nation  having 
fourth-rate  health  services  for  its  work- 
ers. 

The  delivery  of  health  services  to  the 
ultimate  beneficiary,  the  worker,  can  be 
best  accomplished  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
concept  of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Act  of  1966 — that  of  partner- 
ship— be  applied  to  occupational  health 
and  that  in  the  new  legislation  there  be 
a  vigorous  program  of  strengthening 
State  and  local  health  agencies  for  this 
purpose. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  President's 
message  on  education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCLOSURE  BILL 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  many  of  my  new 


Republican  colleagues  in  introducing  an 
ethics  and  disclosure  bill.  I  beheve  that 
the  finding  of  the  recent  select  commit- 
tee hearings  dramatically  emphasize  the 
importance  of  enacting  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  proposed  measuies  will  provide  an 
effective  means  for  the  House  to  survey 
the  outside  activities  of  its  Members  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  possible 
abuses  by  its  elected  representatives.  I 
am  hopefiil  that  this  proposal  which  I 
have  introduced  today  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 


U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  VERSUS 
FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Asherook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  whether  we  should  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  small  two-man  research 
submarine  requires  no  great  diplomatic 
talent  to  resolve.  To  state  the  case 
briefly,  the  United  States  last  July  called 
for  international  cooperation  with  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  the  science  of 
oceanography.  To  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular  the  United  States  extended 
"our  earnest  wish  that  you  may  join  with 
us  in  this  great  endeavor."  The  Soviets 
later  approached  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.,  the  manufacturer,  to  purchase  one 
of  the  subs.  The  proposition  was  put  in 
the  lap  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
according  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1967,  the  State  Department  was 
wavering  in  favor  of  the  sale  while  the 
Navy  Department  opposed  It. 

Involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
submarine  is  a  secret  welding  process 
which  was  developed  at  General  Dynam- 
ics which  we  refuse  to  divulge  even  to  our 
ally.  Great  Britain.  Now  our  arch 
enemy  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union,  wishes  to  ac- 
quire the  sub  along  with  all  the  plans, 
specifications  and  repair  information, 
and  the  State  Department  is  reported  to 
be  considering  it. 

If  the  newspaper  accoimt  of  this  Issue 
is  essentially  true,  then  we  have  been 
handed  another  illustration  of  how  an 
unrealistic  and  dangerous  foreign  policy 
can  imperil  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

I  include  the  article,  "Submarine  Sale 
to  Soviet  Studied,"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  26, 1967,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Submarine  Sale  to  Soviet  Studied — Bid  for 
Research  Offset  by  Pear  of  Losing  Se- 
crets 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  February  25. — A  Soviet  bid 
to  purchase  a  miniature  United  States  sub- 
marine has  the  Administration  in  a  quan- 
dary as  a  political  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  Russians  conflicts  with  a  technical  inter- 
est in  protecting  the  secrets  of  atomic  sub- 
marines. 

The  Navy  was  reported  by  Pentagon  sources 
to  be  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  two-man 


research  submarine,  the  State  IJepartment 
was  reported  to  be  wavering  In  favor  of  the 
sale,  and  the  ultimate  decision.  It  was  con- 
ceded by  officials,  probably  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  White  House. 

For  the  White  House,  however,  the  decision 
will  be  a  difficult  one,  because  a  Presidential 
bid  for  Soviet  cooperation  In  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  the  oceans  is  Involved.  In  a 
policy  speech  last  July  setting  out  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives  on  oceanographlc 
research,  President  Johnson  called  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  since,  as  he  put  it, 
"truly  great  accomplishments  in  oceanog- 
raphy will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world." 

To  the  Soviet  Union  In  particular,  the 
President  extended  "our  earnest  wish  that 
you  may  Join  with  us  in  this  great  endeavor." 

This  presidential  offer  was  cited  by  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a  letter  to  the 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  last  month 
in  which  it  asked  to  purchase  one  of  the 
company's  research  submarines,  known  as 
the  Star  III. 

Soviet  scientists  had  seen  a  wooden  model 
of  the  submarine  at  the  Frankfurt  Ocean- 
ograpnic  Equipment  Show  in  West  Ger- 
many in  November  and  decided  they  could 
use  it  in  their  underwater  exploration  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  sale  might  have  been  a  straightfor- 
ward matter  if  the  submarine  had  not  been 
built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  one  of  the  principal  builders 
of  atomic  submarines  for  the  Navy. 

The  Star  III,  a  10-ton  craft  capable  of  div- 
ing to  depths  of  2,000  feet,  is  an  imclasslfled 
research  vehicle  under  military  security  reg- 
ulations. It  has  no  nuclear  power  plant  nor 
does  it  carry  any  secret  military  equipment 
or  instruments  used  in  nuclear  submarines. 
But  the  concern  of  the  Navy  Is  that  some 
of  the  valuable  technology  developed  by 
General  Dynamics  for  fabrication  of  nuclear 
submarines  might  be  disclosed. 

HIGH  ALLOY  STEEL 

The  research  submarine,  for  example,  uses 
HY-lOO  steel,  a  high  alloy  steel  comparable 
to  that  used  In  atomic  submarines.  The 
technology  of  the  steel  is  commonly  known, 
but  what  is  not  well  known  is  the  technique 
for  welding  the  steel  so  it  can  resist  the  ex- 
treme pressures  encountered  by  a  deep-dlv- 
Ing  submarine. 

The  welding  technique  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  encountered  in  the 
original  development  of  atomic  submarines. 
The  technique  is  still  regarded  as  so  secret 
that  It  has  not  been  divulged  to  Britain, 
although  the  United  States  has  provided 
Britain  with  plans  for  a  reactor  for  an  atomic 
submarine. 

One  major  problem  encountered  by  Britain 
in  building  its  first  atomic  submarine,  the 
Dreadnaught,  reportedly  was  In  welding  the 
steel  plates  in  the  submarine  hull. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed 
atomic  submarines,  the  presimiptlon  of 
United  States  submarine  experts  Is  that  Rus- 
sia does  not  have  as  sophisticated  a  welding 
technique  as  the  United  States  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  build  atomic  submarines  that 
will  go  as  deep  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  diving  depth  of  United  States  sub- 
marines is  still  a  tightly  held  secret,  but  they 
are  believed  to  approach  the  2,000-foot  capa- 
bilities of  the  Star  III. 

The  Navy,  therefore,  is  concerned  that  If 
the  Soviet  Union  obtains  a  Star  III  sub- 
marine, along  with  all  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  repair  information,  Russian  engi- 
neers will  acquire  valuable  information  on 
how  atomic  submarine  hulls  are  fabricated 
by  the  United  States. 

In  its  letter,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ex- 
plained that  the  submarine,  which  has  me- 
chanical hands  to  pick  up  ocean-bottom 
samples,  was  wanted  to  explore  the  marine 
life  and  geological  features  of  Black  Sea 
canyons.     But  the  suspicion  of  some  Navy 


officials  is  that  if  the  submarine  Is  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  Union  it  will  never  go  to  sea 
but  be  taken  apart  to  see  how  it  is  fabri- 
cated. 

Officials  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company  in 
Groton,  Conn.,  said  the  submarines  were 
built  as  a  "private  venture"  by  engineers  la 
its  research  and  development  division  who 
are  not  directly  Involved  in  the  day-by-day 
construction  of  atomic  submarines.  But 
they  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  tech- 
nology involved  in  constructing  atomic  sub- 
marine hulls  "probably  had  rubbed  off"  onto 
the  research  submarine.  For  example,  they 
said,  the  welding  techniques  "probably  are 
similar." 

The  Immediate  decision  on  whether  to  sell 
the  submarine  rests  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Munitions  Control,  which 
must  determine  whether  under  its  regula- 
tions the  research  craft  Is  "an  article  con- 
sidered to  be  an  arm  or  Implement  of  war 
or  Incorporating  technology  related  thereto." 

If  the  State  Department  decides  the  sub- 
marine does  not  fall  under  Its  munitions 
control,  the  decision  will  shift  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  determine  whether  the 
craft  falls  under  its  export  controls  over 
shipments  to  Communist  nations. 


THE  TRANSITION  FROM  STATE  TO 
NATIONAL  ISSUES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
column  recently  by  the  nationally  known 
author  and  syndicated  columnist,  Victor 
Lasky,  who  writes  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance,  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  transition  from  State  to 
National  areas  can  have  its  pitfalls. 
Foreign  poUcy  issues,  for  instance,  very 
rarely  constitute  major  issues  on  the 
State  level.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam, there  are  of  unequaled  importance. 
The  following  views  by  Mr.  Lasky  in  his 
column,  "Say  It  Straight,"  dated  for  re- 
lease the  weekend  of  February  25,  26, 
1967,  illustrates  the  issue  clearly,  and  for 
that  reason  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

ROMNEY  Hurts  His  Own  Cause  by  Inkpt 
Campaign  Strategy 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 

New  York,  February  25. — Gov.  George 
Romney  does  his  presidential  aspirations  a 
decided  disservice  when  he  gets  testy  with 
newsmen  interested  in  ascertaining  his  views 
on  such  questions  as  Vietnam.  The  Michi- 
gan Republican  appears  to  be  congenitally 
Incapable  of  spelling  out  his  thoughts  suc- 
cinctly and  responslvely.  And  he  gets  irate 
when  pressed  to  do  so  by  newshawks  who, 
after  all,  are  Just  doing  their  Job. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  good  man  may 
woll  prove  to  be  his  own  worst  enemy.  Vet- 
eran political  reporters,  who  followed  Rom- 
ney on  his  recent  western  trip,  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  the  Governor  has 
the  expertise  so  necessary  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  their  copy  reflects  their  concern. 

In  Pocatello,  Idaho,  the  Governor  swung 
out  at  the  Johnson  administration  with  a 
charge  that  by  resorting  to  "political  expedi- 
ency" it  had  gotten  the  Nation  Into  serious 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  what  you 
mean?"  a  reporter  asked. 
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•■No,  I  will  not."  the  Governor  re 

"Why?  "  asked  the  reporter. 

"Because  I  choose  not  to." 

A   few  more  of  such  Inept  perform 
and  Gov.  Romney  might  as  well  return 
Lansing  and  forget  all  about  the  ' 
No  amount  of  money — and  he  cerl^inly 
not  hurting  for  cash — can  change  a 
conviction  that  Romney,  despite  his 
manlike  looks  and  excellent  record 
ernor,    would    not    be    able    to 
toughest  Job  In  the  world. 

And  what   does  Romney   mean 
states    that    the    Republican    Party 
"locked  In"  on  Vietnam  and.  thus 
exhausted  its  options  and  is  free  t< 
tresh  approach?"     Is  his  "fresh  approach 
give  m  to  Hanoi?    The  Governor 
yes  and  he  doesn't  say  no.     He 
mximbllng  along. 

Like  most  Americans,  Romney 
nam   a  complex  situation   that   del. 
solution.    But,  unlike  most  Amerlcar  s 
ney  wants  to  be  President,  and  m\pt 
up  with  answers  that  make  sense. 

Romney  has  had  several  months 
election  to  bone  up  on  the  Issues 
pare  himself  for  the  tough  questlcjnlng 
the  top  correspondents  who  Inev 
a  seeming  front-runner. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  have  one 
other  day.    Alfred  M.  Landon.  the 
presidential  candidate,  came  out  for 
In  1968. 
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HOW  TO  FIGHT  CRIMI 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  askjunani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentlemap  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  ReccIrd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaii  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  th<  noted 
and  respected  columnist,  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  makes  a  good  point  in  his  Column, 
"How  To  Fight  Crime."  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  February 
27.  about  the  responsibility  of  i^e  indi- 
vidual citizen  in  the  battle  to  redbce  the 
crime  rate.  Under  leave  to  extfnd  my 
remarks.  I  want  to  call  special  alftention 
to  his  observations.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  anv  mean- 
ingful effort  will  rest  with  you  smd  me. 
and  the  millions  like  us.  and  unfless  we 
do  our  parts  individually,  no  amount  of 
money,  preachments  or  tongue  clucking 
will  get  the  job  done.  ; 

Mr.  Dnmimond's  column  foUoM^s: 
How  To  Fight  Ckime 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Public  concern  abo  it  crime 
In  the  United  States  Is  growing  all  t  le  time. 
It  should. 

Crime  is  growing  all  the  time  and  the  rate 
of  Increase  is  greater  than  the  rate  <  t  popu- 
lation increase. 

The  wide  publicity  given  the  recer  t  report 
of  the  National  Crime  Commission  is  all  to 
the  good.  It  forces  us  to  face  the  facts  and 
the  facts  are  that  we  will  be  In  for  mc  re  trou- 
ble vintll  we  do  the  things  needed  to  deal 
with  crime  and  criminals  more  ef  ectively 
and  more  wisely. 

But  public  concern  is  not  automa  lically  a 
national  asset  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
It  Is  not  an  asset  If  most  people  hold  to  their 
present  view  that  the  effort  to  redui  e  crime 
is  somebody  else's  responsibility,  n  )t  their 
own. 

FTTBLIC  FBARTOt. 

The  need  is  for  alertness  wlthoiit  alarm 
and   for   a   sense   of   personal   involvement. 


This  is  why  the  answer  which  commission 
chairman  Nicholas  Katzenbach  gave  Look 
magazine  is  valuable.  The  question  was:  Is 
the  public  too  fearful  of  crime?  The  answer: 
"Yes,  and  no.  There  are,  of  course,  ra- 
tional reasons  for  fear.  The  crimes  that  get 
the  most  attention  are  those  most  likely  to 
induce  fear — armed  holdups,  beatings,  rape, 
murder — and  I  think  the  common  Idea  is 
that,  therefore,  we  should  fear  the  stranger. 
Actually,  most  crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted by  friends,  associates,  and  relatives — 
not  by  strangers.  Most  crime  is  committed 
by  people  who  live  in  slums  against  people 
who  also  live  in  slums,  not  by  people  coming 
out  of  slums  and  attacking  people  In  the 
suburbs.  Most  crime  is  not  interracial,  al- 
though when  It  is,  it  gets  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion. Negroes  In  slums  fear  crime  more — 
and  with  more  reasons — than  any  group." 

PARENTAL  NEGLECT 

The  report  of  the  Crime  Commission  shows 
vividly  how  much  the  individual  can  do  to 
reduce  crime  by  his  own  actions  and  until  the 
individual  says,  "I  am  going  to  do  my  part 
now,"  he  has  no  excuse  for  blaming  some- 
one else. 

The  crimes  which  are  Increasing  the  most 
rapidly  are  those  which  the  individual 
citizen  can  do  most  about:  put  a  better  lock 
on  the  door,  don't  leave  milk  bottles  and 
newspapers  out  front  while  away,  remove  the 
ignition  key  from  your  car  and  lock  the  doors; 
don't  carry  large  sums  of  cash  and  don't  leave 
things  lying  around  in  your  car  or  home. 
These  are  ways  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  crime — and  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
crime. 

There  are  two  other  ways  the  individual 
can  act  and  thus  make  himself  a  personal 
and  powerful  force  for  reform. 

Young  people  commit  a  higher  proportion 
of  crime  than  any  other  age  group.  Youths 
15  and  16  years  old  are  only  5.4  percent  of  the 
population  but  they  account  for  12.8  percent 
of  all  arrests.  Most  criminal  careers  are 
begun  in  youth  and  therefore  are  either  fos- 
tered or  not  prevented  in  the  home.  This 
means  that  parents  are  neglecting  their 
children,  are  not  providing  either  proper 
teaching  in  the  home  or  proper  examples 
and  are  relying  on  community  institutions, 
usually  the  school  and  the  church,  to  exert 
on  influence  on  children  which  will  never 
be  adequate  unless  matched  in  the  home. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITT 

There  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  important 
actions  taken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
government  to  Improve  the  police,  improve 
the  courts.  Improve  the  systems  of  correc- 
tion. Here,  too,  the  Individual  can  do  much. 
The  commission  urges  that  every  city  and 
state  designate  an  agency  of  one  or  more  of- 
flcials  to  take  responsibility  for  such  Improve- 
ments. Every  citizen  can  focus  his  influence 
on  this  one  thing.  Interest  his  friends  and  his 
civic  organizations  to  take  action  to  support 
It. 

The  individual  is  not  helpless.  He  can  act 
all  by  himself. 

And  the  fact  that  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  given  so  much  constructive  at- 
tention to  the  crime  problem  and  to  the  com- 
mission report  suggests  that  those  who  un- 
derstand the  operation  of  spiritual  and  moral 
law  In  human  affairs  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  help. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  SETS  PACE 
m  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
spoke  in  support  of  the  Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Act  last  September.  I  stated: 

Although  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as 
I  would  like  to  see  in  respect  to  Incentives 
for  Industrial  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  it  does  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  looking  to- 
ward appropriate  future  legislation.  We  will 
not  have  truly  "cleaa  rivers"  until  treatment 
of  industrial  sewage  not  tied  into  municipal 
sewer  systems  is  also  assured. 

Toward  that  end  I  have  submitted  a  bill 
to  give  industries  income  tax  credit  for  the 
expenses  of  Installing  their  own  treatment 
plants.  I  hope  some  such  legislation  will 
be  enacted  to  help  provide  the  missing  seg- 
ment of  the  clean  rivers  restoration  pro- 
gram. 

In  furtherance  of  hopefully  attaining 
that  objective.  I  have  introduced  similar 
legislation— H.R.  209 — in  this  Congress, 
although  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  congressional  action  on  this  sub- 
ject imtil  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  made  his  study  report,  due  by  Jan- 
uary 30, 1968. 

It  is  heartening,  however,  to  see  that 
some  industries  are  not  waiting  for  Gov- 
ernment action  but  are  moving  ahead  on 
their  own.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  is  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
which  has  just  announced  plans  for  con- 
structing a  $1.5  million  sewage  treatment 
plant  at  its  Merrimack  Valley  Works. 
North  Andover.  Mass..  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  is  the  largest  such 
plant  undertaken  by  any  industry  in 
Massachusetts,  and  it  is  indeed  a  chal- 
lenge to  other  industries  throughout  the 
United  States  to  take  aflSrmative  steps 
toward  elimination  of  river  pollution  by 
wastes  from  their  plants. 

In  that  regard.  I  think  many  other 
people  will  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
Harry  N.  Snook,  general  manager  of 
Western  Electric's  Merrimack  Valley 
Works,  in  announcing  his  company's 
decision  to  make  its  major  contribution 
toward  pollution  control  in  the  Merri- 
mack River,    Mr.  Snook  stated: 

Each  person  present  today  is  acutely  aware, 
as  a  concerned  citizen,  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  restore  and  preserve 
our  natural  resources.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  that  two  of  our  most  precious 
birthrights,  our  air  and  our  water,  have 
gradually  become  less  and  less  wholesome. 
We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  these  birthrights  is  a  task 
that  must  be  jointly  shouldered  by  private 
industry  and  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  No  lasting  solution  to  these 
problems  will  result  unless  government  and 
Industry  work  hand  in  hand. 

As  a  concerned  corporate  citizen.  Western 
Electric  Is  proud  to  take  this  voluntary, 
initial  step  in  pollution  abatement  that  is  so 
vital  to  communities  in  the  central  Merri- 
mack Valley.  We  feel  confident  that  our 
friends  in  business  and  Industry  who  work 
along  the  Merrimack  River,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  plants  and  business3S  adjacent  to 
other  rivers  and  streams  In  this  area,  will 
certainly  cooperate  in  this  vital  program. 
As  you  know,  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts  Is  and  has  been  working 
diligently  to  supply  leadership  for  members 
of  our  Commonwealth's  industrial  com- 
munity In  this  Important  field. 

Certainly  It  would  be  remiss  of  me  to  ne- 
glect mentioning  the  leadership  which  mem- 
bers of  the  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment are  providing.    It  is  easy  to  find  out- 
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standing  examples  of  Interested  involvement 
and  participative  cooperation  on  the  part. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  we  are  not  re- 
minded by  our  friends  in  the  press,  radio  and 
television  communities  of  the  many  bills, 
programs  and  studies  that  our  representa- 
tives at  all  levels  of  government  have 
Initiated. 

PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Each  representative  of  government  present 
today,  as  well  as  those  who  could  not  join  us, 
should  take  legitimate  pride  In  his  involve- 
ment in  pollution  abatement.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  personal  involvement  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  state  of  attack  on 
this  problem  and  will  result  In  additional 
breakthroughs  In  Its  solution  In  the  future. 

In  brief,  since  water  pollution  may  be 
termed  as  a  problem  of  the  highest  priority  to 
society,  no  significant  step  toward  its  pre- 
vention, control  or  abatement  can  be  made 
unless  there  Is  an  effective  joining  of  the 
community's  total  resources — all  levels  of 
government,  Industry,  scientists  and  most 
important  of  all — the  individual  citizen. 

Consequently,  In  recognizing  our  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  and  willingly  responding 
to  the  challenge  It  Imposes,  the  facility  we 
propose  to  begin  building  this  fall  will  In- 
corporate advanced  concepts  in  waste  treat- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  utilization  of  these 
new  concepts,  we  can  predict  that  our  treated 
waste  water  will  continue  to  be  such  that  no 
pollution  of  the  Merrimack  River  from  this 
works  will  result.  This  facility,  while  an 
advancement  over  our  present  system,  will 
enable  us  to  meet  all  future  standards  that 
are  being  considered  to  conserve  this  valuable 
water  supply. 

WAR    ON    POLLtmON 

Our  sole  purpose  in  this  venture  Is  to  do 
our  part  to  wage  war  on  the  stream  pollution 
problem  In  Massachusetts.  We  sincerely 
hope  by  doing  so  that  the  major  natural 
waterways  of  this  beautiful  Merrimack  Valley 
area  will  benefit.  Most  Importantly,  we  hope 
that  this  action  will  Illustrate  that  we  are 
concerned  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  degree  of  water  quality  In  Massachusetts 
that  will  not  only  comply  with  established 
requirements,  but  which  will.  In  addition, 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
neighbors.  In  doing  so,  a  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  this  river  and  a  continued  vigorous 
industrial  development  of  this  area  will  re- 
sult. 


CUTBACKS   IN  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. John  A.  Volpe,  appeared  be- 
fore a  special  hearing  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  outline  his  position 
on  recent  cutbacks  in  Federal  highway 
fimds. 

The  Governor  spoke  not  only  for 
Massachusetts,  but  in  his  capacity  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Federal-State  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  His  statement  is  a 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
reduction  in  highway  funds  and  I  wish 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues by  including  It  In  the  Record  : 


Gov.  John  A.  Volpe's  Remarks  Before 
THE  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I  am  well  aware  that  your  committee  had 
nothing  to  do  vrtth  the  cutback  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion dollars  in  federal-aid  highway  funds. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals made  this  morning  which  will  partial- 
ly alleviate  the  situation  which  resulted  from 
the  cutback.  I  appreciate  this  action  but  it 
will  not  solve  the  total  problem. 

I  ap|>ear  before  you  today  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference— well  aware  that  each  of  you  repre- 
sent great  states  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  this  action.  As  Vice-chairman 
of  the  Federal-State  Relations  Committee; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  William 
Guy  of  North  Dakota,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  and  as  Gov- 
ernor of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, I  have  every  confidence  that  your  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  the  folly  of  tampering 
with  highway  monies.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  evidence  presented  to  you 
will  lead  to  a  reversal  of  this  misuse  of  gas 
tax  monies  paid  by  the  citizens  of  our  na- 
tion to  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  work  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  members  of  your 
Committee  to  deal  with  this  great  crisis. 
That  challenge,  plainly  stated,  Is  whether  the 
population  and  motor  vehicle  explosions 
which  we  face  can  be  met  with  the  total 
development  of  a  modern  highway  system  to 
service  America,  We  are  destined  to  face  this 
challenge  because  mobility  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  vital  and  meaningftU  part 
of  our  society.  Mobility  has  an  implicit 
priority  in  economic  planning  and  has  al- 
ways been  an  Integral  factor  to  the  military 
needs  of  a  society. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  explore  develop- 
ments since  November  23,  1966,  which  have 
had  a  definite  Impact  on  every  person  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  the  nationwide  trans- 
portation effort, 

I  am  specifically  referring  to  the  Impact 
that  has,  and  will  continue  to  be  caused 
from  any  cutback  of  funds  from  federal- 
ly financed  road-building  programs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way Act,  a  full  decade  ago,  thousands  of 
miles  of  highway  have  been  constructed  and 
opened  to  trafHc.  These  modern  superhigh- 
ways have  already  begun  to  stimulate  the 
economies  of  our  great  cities  and  states. 
These  highways  have  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  national  economy;  and,  vrtth  the  decline 
and  obsolescence  of  mass  transit  systems 
across  the  nation.  The  national  highway 
network  has  become  the  prime  mover  of 
people  and  g^oods — the  prime  mover  In  our 
mobile  society.  Very  soon  population  densi- 
ties and  high  land  costs  will  set  a  limit 
on  new  highway  construction  in  urban 
areas. 

The  last  nation-wide  report,  issued  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  listed  as 
open  21.590  of  its  41  thousand  mile  Inter- 
state system — which  is  about  53%.  At  the 
present  time,  we  have  over  90  million  motor 
vehicles  registered  nationally  and  a  total  of 
3.6  million  miles  of  local  streets  and  public 
ways  available  for  their  use.  The  national 
primary  and  secondary  total  road  mileage  Is 
227  thousand. 

The  over  90  million  vehicles  will  travel  a 
total  of  880  billion  miles  this  year;  and.  by 
1976.  we  can  expect  to  have  a  total  of  120 
million  vehicles  traveling  almost  1.2  trillion 
miles.  These  are  astronomical  statistics  and 
they  pose  a  most  serious  challenge  to  those 
of  us  charged  with  providing  roads  adequate 
to  carry  ever-Increasing  traffic  loads. 

Unquestionably,  highway  builders  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  In  the  past.  They 
have  given  the  United  States  the  finest  high- 
way transportation  network — one  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  However,  the 
interstate  system  of  41   thousand  miles  of 


controlled  access  highways,  when  completed, 
win  represent  only  slightly  more  than  1% 
of  the  nation's  3.6  million  miles  of  roads  and 
streets.  The  network  will,  however,  carry 
20%  of  all  motor  traffic  safely,  swiftly  and 
efficiently.  But  80%  of  all  travel  will  take 
place  on  other  roads  and  streets. 

This  means  that  even  after  the  Interstate 
network  is  completed,  our  nation  will  need 
additional  highway  capacity  to  cope  with 
the  travel  demands  of  the  next  decade. 

To  keep  our  economy  in  high  gear,  we  must 
complete,  on  schedule,  the  projects  we  now 
have  underway.  Future  construction  must 
not  be  hampered  and  plagued  by  Federal 
limitations.  No  major  highway  plan  can  be 
abandoned  without  causing  serious  damage 
to  our  industrial  growth  upon  which  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  all  our  people  hinges. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  as  a  representative 
of  the  chief  executives  of  the  various  states, 
I  strongly  urge  that  completion  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program  be  given  the  highest 
priority. 

What  hurt  most  was  the  inequity  caused 
by  the  freezing  of  all  unobligated  funds  as  of 
July  1,  1966.  In  many  Instances,  this  pre- 
cluded the  states  from  foUowlng  an  orderly 
and  phased  advertising  schedule  of  projects 
on  which  the  design  had  been  or  was  hearing 
completion.  The  holdback  of  these  funds 
win  not  permit  completion  of  the  Interstate 
system  In  each  state  at  the  same  time  as  orig- 
inally envisioned  by  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that.  If  pursued,  any  freeze  of  road  funds 
will  be  harmful  to  all  fifty  states,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  today  and  to  the  generations  of  to- 
morrow. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  consider  these 
four  points: 

First,  the  economic  Impact  the  admin- 
istration's policy  win  have  on  future  road 
construction. 

Second,  the  adverse  affect  on  highway 
safety  programs  called  for  by  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  basic  Intent  of  the  cutback. 

Fourth,  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
establishing  the  self-supporting  highway 
trust  fund  to  build  highways. 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  ixslicy,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  a 
full  decade  ago,  the  various  states,  as  I  have 
jxjinted  out,  have  been  engaged  in  accel- 
erated highway  programs  which  have  led  to 
the  construction  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
freeways.  Thousands  of  miles  of  modern, 
safe  highways  promise  greater  mobility, 
greater  safety  and  a  great  economy.  With 
this  dream  approaching  ultimate  realization, 
any  action  of  the  administration  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  use  of  highway  funds  rightfully 
due  to  the  states,  will  bring  this  great  effort 
and  national  need  to  an  unacceptable  slow- 
down. 

The  White  House  fund  freezing  has  al- 
ready delayed  this  program  to  the  point 
where  the  majority  of  states  will  be  unable 
to  complete  their  programs  before  1975. 
This  will  not  only  cost  time.  It  wUl  cost 
money,  It  will  cost  lives. 

The  Congress  called  for  completion  of  the 
interstate  and  defense  system  of  highways  in 
1972.  Administration  policy  has  pushed 
that  date  back  to  at  least  1975.  Any  re- 
striction will  push  completion  further  away 
because  of  engineering,  design  and  admin- 
istrative problems  it  poses.  Also,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  construct  the  same  miles  for 
the  same  dollars  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  example,  ten  years  ago.  we  could  build 
one  mile  of  Interstate  highway  for  $673 
thousand.  Today  It  costs  about  $1.25  mil- 
lion a  mile.  This  figure  will  Increase  In  the 
years  ahead. 

At  the  start  of  the  program,  as  you  gentle- 
men well  know,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
national  interstate  program  was  $28  billion. 
This  was  later  raised  to  $41  bUllon;  and, 
today,  the  forecast  is  $51  billion.  Our  costs 
have  doubled  since  1955.  Obviously,  fiscal 
prudence  dictates  that  we  finish  the  Job  .  .  . 
now!    And,  It  Is  not  only  the  costs  of  steel. 
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concrete   and   asphalt   that   are 
Also  on  the  rise,  is  loss  of  life  and 
the  naUon'3  highways. 

The  impact  on  highway  safety,  as 
ber  two  of  the  points  I  have  raised 
recent  mouths,  the  administration 
Congress  have   moved  courageously 
prove  highway  safety.    The  result  r 
the  passage  of  far-reaching  and  pr 
legislation  aimed  at  making  the  i" 
hlcle  a  safer  Instrument  of  public 
It  has  ever  been. 

The  administration's  limitation 
way  funds  will  be  harmful  to  the  ' 
way  safety  effort. 

The    basic    intent    of    cutback 
number  three.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
nounced    explanation    of    the    cu" 
would  call  your  attention  to  the 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  " 
the    Congressional   Record    of 
1967.     He  was  supporting  his 
opposition   to   the  highway  funds 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 

■'Has  Congress  revised  its  estlmata 
urgency  of  the  highway  traffic  pro^  - 
the  interstate  system  no  longer  an 
weapon  In  the  war  against  traffic 
think  not. 

"Mr.  President,  It  should  now  be 
that  we  will  not  meet  the  1972  tar|;et 
In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  present  _ 
earliest  estimate  for  the  completion 
remaining  20  thousand  miles  of  tr 
state  system  has  been  pushed  back 
'•Mr.    President,    I    must    confess 
simply  do  not  see  the  logic  of  this 
as  a  contribution  to  the  war   In 
The  deferment  of  highway  funds, 
p>opular   opinion,   does  not  free 
use  In  Vietnam. 

"Trust  fund  money  Is  earmarked 
not  be   spent   for   any  purpose  ot 
highway    construction.      Of    coursii 
Section  209  of  the  Highway  Act,  the 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  1 
portion  of  the  highway  fund  that 
quired  to  meet  current  needs. 

"This  deferment,  therefore.  Is 
both  as  a  remedy  for  current  econoi^lc 
and  as  a  means  of  providing  more 
the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Use  of  highway  trust  funds — On 
point.  Number  4,  I  want  to  elabor|ite 
the    question    of    tampering   with 
monies. 

The  highway  trust  fund  program 
know,  was  established  by  Congress  tt 
a  pay-as-you-go  highway  program, 
wisdom,   the  Congress  asked  hlgh^^ay 
to  finance  a  program  from  which 
benefit.    Much  has  been  achieved. 
Then    came    the    administration 
order  of  November  23,  1966,  an 
took  highway  users  by  surprise  and 
delayed  one  of  the  most  progressivt 
ment  programs  of  o\ir  generation, 

I  cannot  accept  the  administration 
that  led  to  this  action.     It  Is,  I 
direct  violation  of  the  Intent  of 
gresslonal  action  that  established 
way  trust  program. 

For   the    administration    to    use 
monies    for    non-highway    purposis 
Illogical  and  Improper  as  It  would     * 
social  security  funds  for  purposes  ■ 
caring  for  our  aged. 

I  strongly   urge   that   the   cutbajck 
be  rescinded  In  Its-  entirety  and  I 
Committee  to  work  with  the  Gov 
the  various  states  for  the  restoration 
highway  funds.    Thank  you. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  TAPT  ADDRESSES 
MIDDLESEX   CLUB 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter, 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  FebruaiT  17  the  Middlesex 
Club,  a  distinguished  Massachusetts  Re- 
publican organization,  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  with  its  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner.  Speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion was  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI.  The  occasion 
marked  the  third  generation  of  Taft 
statesmen  to  address  the  club.  Former 
President  WiUiam  Howard  Taft  and 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  had  previously 
addressed  the  group. 

The  Middlesex  Club  is  now  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  my  good 
friend  Charles  Morin,  long  one  of  the 
club's  most  energetic  members.  The 
100th  anniversary  dinner  was  a  success- 
ful occasion  in  every  way  and  Congress- 
man Taft's  remarks  were  very  much  in 
the  tradition  of  eloquence  and  energy 
for  which  his  family  is  justly  known. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Taft's  remarks  in  the 
Record : 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  speaker  at  this 
100th  Anniversary  of  the  Middlesex  Club. 
The  earlier  appearances  of  my  grandfather 
and  my  father  make  It  an  exceptional  honor 
for  me.  The  pleasure  is  added  to  by  the 
presence  of  your  new  and  able  Congress- 
woman  Peggy  Heckler,  and  my  long  friend- 
ships with  your  Congressmen  Bill  Bates, 
Silvio  Conte,  Hastings  Keith,  and  Brad 
Morse. 

When  this  club  was  formed  100  years  ago, 
the  Republican  Party  had  taken  the  leader- 
ship of  the  nation.  It  had  done  so  because 
of  Its  bold  position  on  three  problems  of 
national  concern.  These  were  the  ques- 
tions of: 

1.  Restoring  the  Union  and  national  se- 
curity; 

2.  The  abolishment  of  slavery; 

3.  Recognition  that  the  people  themselves 
should  be  the  dominant  voice  In  govern- 
ment. 

These  goals  had  risen  from  the  confusions 
of  vacuums  of  position  of  the  nation  in  1859 
Just  before  the  Civil  War.  Their  resolution 
had  established  the  dominance  of  the  Party 
for  three  decades  or  more. 

Today,  the  Republican  Party  has  a  similar 
challenge  and  a  like  opportunity. 

In  oxir  International  relations  there  Is 
division  and  confusion  within  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  as  to  our  role,  not  only  In  Viet- 
nam, but  also  m  Europe  and  the  entire 
world. 

In  national  security  matters  the  Inequi- 
ties of  the  draft  and  the  uncertainties  of 
our  military  preparedness  In  new  weapons 
and  In  training  go  unexplained  and  uncor- 
rected. The  Inevitable  result  Is  fiirther  lack 
of  confidence  and  frustration  of  national 
purpose. 

In  problems  of  discrimination  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  the  Democratic  Party  like- 
wise remains  deeply  split.  We  see  the  rosy 
pledges  of  progress  on  the  national  scene 
belled  by  miserable  performance  and  execu- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  racism  of  the  Wal- 
laces and  the  Maddoxes  at  the  State  level. 

Finally  the  desire  and  dedication  of  Ameri- 
cans for  responsive  and  responsible  govern- 
ment continues  to  be  thwarted  by  the  ever- 
Increasing  centralization  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  dominance  there  of  the  ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy. 

In  each  of  these  areas  Republicans  have 
an  opportimity  to  move  Into  the  vacuums 
of  leadership.  They  could  do  so  far  more 
easUy  than  Lincoln  did  In  1859  and  1860. 
While  there  Is  disagreement  on  our  Vietnam 
policy,  a  great  preponderance  of  Americans 


stands  ready  to  back  our  commitment  to 
halt  any  threat  to  freedom  in  its  tracks. 
We  need  only  leadership  with  courage  to 
call  for  patriotism,  unity  and  priority  m 
doing  so.  This  could  do  much  to  promote 
peace  through  negotiation  by  ending  the  lack 
of  credibility  In  Hanoi  as  to  our  commit- 
ment and  purpose. 

In  pursuing  equality  of  opportunity.  Re- 
publicans have  the  chance  to  take  the  lead 
In  training  programs  and  In  new  Job  open- 
ings and  advancement  through  partnership 
of  government  at  all  levels  with  the  private 
sector. 

In  building  responsive  and  responsible 
government.  Republican  proposals  for  local 
and  state  government  reform  and  for  distrib- 
uting Income  tax  revenues  can  and  should 
make  possible  the  handling  of  many  prob- 
lems by  the  people  through  solutions  of 
their  own  choosing.  Our  genius  of  diversity 
of  solutions  need  not  be  lost.  Our  com- 
munity participation  and  responsibility  mxist 
be  strengthened  not  weakened. 

If  we  Republicans  can  but  recognize  the 
shortcomings  of  the  national  leadership  to- 
day and,  united,  offer  our  answers  to  them 
In  1967  and  1968,  the  party  of  Lincoln  can 
and  will  be  called  upon  for  national  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  and  In  the  White  House, 
I  would  like  to  review  with  you  for  Just  a 
few  minutes  tonight  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Lincoln  and  the  nature  of 
our  problems  today. 

Elected  without  a  mandate  with  60%  of 
the  voters  supporting  one  of  his  three  op- 
ponents, Lincoln  faced  hitherto  unknown 
perils  for  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, perils  which  have  not  been  matched 
since.  To  a  Union  which  had  been  rent 
asunder,  Lincoln  brought  genlvia  of  leader- 
ship which  resulted  in  the  American  people 
being  reunited  and  launched  once  more  on 
a  march  to  greatness. 

It  Is  frightening  even  to  consider  what 
state  of  affairs  might  exist  today  had  there 
been  no  Lincoln.  Unthinkable  as  It  might 
seem,  there  might  be  armed  troops  patrolling 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  trying  to  en- 
force sanctions  against  the  South  similar  to 
those  being  enforced  against  Rhodesia. 
Well  can  we  ask  whether  we  as  a  nation 
would  have  been  able  to  stand  up  against 
Hitler,  Stalin  and  the  Japanese.  Our  high 
standards  of  living  might  never  have  been 
approached  and  most  importantly,  millions 
of  our  citizens  might  still  be  living  In  re- 
straint or  even  In  slavery  here  In  the  last  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

We  are  fortunate  that  such  matters  are 
merely  subject  of  speculation  and  yet 
any  of  these  things  might  have  been  had 
Lincoln  lacked  fortitude.  Nor  was  it  solely 
Lincoln.  We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Republican  Party  of  1859, 
the  year  in  which  the  Party  was  contemplat- 
ing who  would  be  chosen  for  the  Presidency 
and  It  appeared  that  the  country  might  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  chtinglng  political  power. 

Tonight  we  find  ourselves  In  a  comparable 
position.  Fortunately,  the  threat  of  Amer- 
ican civil  war  no  longer  casts  Its  shadow 
across  the  land,  but  there  are  definite  paral- 
lels between  factors  dominating  the  pre- 
Llncoln  electoral  scene  and  those  which  are 
dominant  today.  Our  responses  may  be  no 
less  important  to  the  future.  A  distressing 
similarity  between  1859  and  1967  Is  that  once 
again  the  Democratic  Party  Is  split  down  the 
middle  on  the  Issue  of  whether  America  Is 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom.  In  the 
time  of  Buchanan,  Democrats  divided  over 
giving  freedom  to  Negro  slaves;  tonight  the 
Democratic  Party  cannot  decide  whether  we 
should  permit  enslavement  through  aban- 
doning our  commitment  to  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  As  In  the  time  of  Bu- 
chanan, tonight  a  Democrat  President  can- 
not hold  his  party  together  either  on  this 
key  issue  or  on  the  direction  of  domestic 
policy.  Because  of  this,  Democrats  are  for- 
feiting the  right  to  lead.  Almost  dally.  Dem- 
ocrat Senators  and  Congressmen   undercut 


the  President's  policies.  The  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  this  xmdercutting  is  giving  ma- 
terial comfort  to  the  Communists  and  serv- 
ing to  prolong  the  conflict.  In  fact  a  Sen- 
ator whose  brother  first  authorized  Ameri- 
cans to  carry  out  combat  roles  In  Vietnam 
appears  to  be  undercutting  the  President's 
position.  His  own  position  with  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  thus  solidi- 
fied. This  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. In  foreign  policy,  we  Americans  are 
xised  to  pleas  for  bl-i>artlsanshlp.  Today 
there  Is  a  need  of  the  President  to  unite  his 
own  party  behind  his  objectives.  A  para- 
mount Issue  in  1968  will  be  whether  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  1967  like  the  Democrats  of  1859 
forfeited  their  right  to  leadership  by  falling 
to  ixnlte  the  cause  of  freedom.  No  Incident 
has  called  more  to  question  the  ability  of  the 
Democrats  to  lead  us  through  these  troubled 
times  than  the  strange  unfolding  of  the  Ken- 
nedy peace  feeler  Just  last  week.  According  to 
Newsweek  magazine  and  other  press  reports, 
the  Senator  received  a  peace  feeler  while 
visiting  In  Prance.  In  content  and  detail  it 
was  said  to  go  beyond  anything  the  U.S.  had 
received  from  any  other  source.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  press,  the  Senator  refused  to 
comment  until  he  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
the  President  and  such  a  response  only 
heightened  speculation  that  peace  talks  were 
Imminent.  UfKsn  Mr.  Kennedy's  return  to  the 
United  States  there  was  no  Immediate  pres- 
idential meeting.  A  hassle  apparently  de- 
veloped as  to  whether  the  Senator  was  re- 
questing to  see  the  President  or  whether  the 
President  was  requesting  to  see  the  Senator. 
When  the  meeting  finally  took  place.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  emerged  and  said  there  had 
been  no  contact  such  as  reported  by  the 
Press.  This  announcement  dashed  the  hopes 
of  many  for  peace  and  spread  the  credibility 
gap  even  further.  We  can  only  speculate  as 
to  the  Justification  for  the  turn  of  events. 

The  Republican  party  had  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  Democratic 
leadership  In  1859.  Tonight  we  must 
strengthen  ourselves,  choose  our  best  leader- 
ship, and  throw  the  party  of  division  out  of 
office.  We  can  once  again  provide  the  vigor- 
ous and  unified  leadership  required  to  make 
America's  position  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
clear  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  second  striking  similarity  exists  between 
the  opportunities  of  Republicans  In  1859  and 
the  opportunity  of  Republicans  today.  This 
relates  to  the  attitudes  toward  and  the  jkjsI- 
tlon  of  the  Negro  In  America.  Though  the 
Republican  Party  was  born  In  opposition  to 
slavery,  there  were  those  who  In  1859  felt 
the  commitment  to  the  Negro  should  be  soft 
pedaled  in  order  to  win  votes.  Abraham 
Lincoln  sounded  the  clarion  call  In  my  own 
home  town  of  Cincinnati  on  September  15, 
1859  when  he  said  "I  think  slavery  Is  wrong 
morally  and  politically".  Ever  since.  Repub- 
licans have  viewed  our  racial  problems  as 
moral  problems  and  recognize  law  as  tbe 
proper  method  of  reflecting  that  morality. 
This  was  behind  the  Public  Accommodations 
Act  of  the  Reconstruction.  It  Is  behind  the 
Civil  Rights  legislation  of  today.  Admittedly 
at  times  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  lead- 
ership have  failed  In  their  commitment  to 
the  Negro  in  America  just  as  the  opposition 
has  failed.  But  I  think  we  must  admit  once 
more  that  where  this  has  occurred,  we  have 
been  wrong.  As  Lincoln  said,  "If  slavery  Is 
not  wrong,  nothing  Is  wrong".  In  today's 
world  this  means  If  discrimination  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  Is  wrong,  and  equality  means 
nothing  without  meaningful  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

There  are  still  legislative  goals  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  area  of  Civil  Rights  and 
they  should  be  approached  promptly  and 
without  demogoguery.  The  advlslblllty  of 
packaged  bills  which  may  drag  down  easily 
attainable  goals  with  the  more  difficult  ones 
la  certainly  subject  to  question  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.    But  while  we  should  keep 
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our  attentions  on  these  goals,  perhaps  the 
primary  emphasis  should  shift  from  the 
legalistic  and  Impersonal  approach  to  the 
moral  and  highly  personal  one.  We  miist 
turn  our  attention  to  encouraging  and 
working  with  the  private  sector  of  oxir  so- 
ciety to  open  up.  In  a  way  that  government 
can  never  do,  new  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  advancement.  In  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  Junked  the  claimed  coalition 
with  the  South  for  once  and  for  all.  The 
Wallaces  and  the  Maddoxes  make  clearer 
dally  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision.  We 
mxist  not  sell  equal  civil  rights  down  the 
river  with  deals  with  the  hardcore  south- 
erners or  even  the  unconcern  of  the  Ful- 
brights.  At  the  statewide  and  local  level, 
we  find  your  Governor,  John  Volpe,  and  our 
Ohio  Governor.  Jim  Rhodes,  meeting  the 
Issue  headon  with  programs  for  Jobs.  Equally 
Important  It  Is  that  at  the  local  level  of 
political  activity,  we  strive  not  only  to  make 
our  party  freely  accessible  to  all  who  wish 
to  Join  but  that  we  go  out  into  the  wards 
and  precincts  and  actively  encourage  Negro 
membership,  responsibility  and  candidacy 
In  the  Republican  party.  We  must  do  more 
than  merely  extend  the  right  to  serve  in 
the  ranks.  Here  in  Massachusetts  to  your 
everlasting  credit,  you  have  elected  Edward 
Brooke  to  the  Senate.  The  Importance  of 
this  decision  Is  impossible  to  overestimate. 
It  Is  true  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
race  relations  but  also  becavise  I  know  that 
he  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  senators  to 
come  from  this  State  and  there  have  been 
some  truly  great  ones,  especially  Ed  Brooke's 
predecessor,  your  beloved  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  As  Republicans  we  must  recognize 
that  our  ix>lltlcal  strength  lies  in  reaffirm- 
ing the  principles  of  equality  and  fair  play 
forged  in  the  days  of  Lincoln.  Following  in 
his  footsteps,  we  could  meet  the  challenges 
of  equality  on  moral  as  well  as  political 
terms. 

Finally,  tonight,  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
another  situation  which  has  parallels  with 
the  days  of  emerging  Llncolnlan  Republican- 
ism in  the  distortion  of  the  Federal  system. 
Lincoln  had  to  cope  with  a  distortion  of  Fed- 
eralism which  grew  from  the  mistaken  notion 
of  the  Southern  States  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  Sovereignty  and  the  doctrine  of  Inter- 
position. At  that  time.  Republicans  re- 
sponded by  demanding  and  acting  to  re- 
store the  proper  balance  between  the  states 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Today  It 
seems  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
to  the  other  side.  We  see  the  States  now 
on  the  verge  of  losing  all  political  vitality 
through  the  pre-emption  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  many  of  their  proper  functions. 
As  in  the  1850's,  the  Democrats  have  demon- 
strated again  that  they  do  not  understand 
or  have  a  true  commitment  to  the  Federal 
System  as  a  safeguard  of  freedom.  The  oppo- 
nents to  our  Llncolnlan  Republicans  could 
even  tolerate  and  support  slavery  in  the  name 
of  States  rights.  While  today  the  Democratic 
Party  remains  still  the  home  of  the  Red 
necked  states-rlghter,  over  the  last  34  years. 
It  has  also  become  a  mechanism  for  increas- 
ing Federal  control  and  domination  over 
many  facets  of  American  life.  This  control 
is  followed  with  each  succeeding  preemption 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  functions 
either  taken  from  the  private  sector  or  for- 
merly exercised  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. While  some  of  this  pre-emption  has 
resulted  from  the  states  failing  to  meet  re- 
sponsibilities as  In  the  case  of  the  Southern 
states  on  civil  rights,  In  the  long  rim  a  much 
more  Important  factor  has  been  the  denial 
to  the  states  of  the  financial  ability  to  han- 
dle new  problems  because  of  the  pre-emption 
of  graduated  Income  tax  revenue  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  practical  limitations 
upon  rate  and  volume  of  property  and  sales 
taxes  have  handcuffed  our  political  sub- 
divisions. Today  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  desperate  need  of  funds  to  carry 


out  necessary  programs  of  education,  of  crime 
protection,  of  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol, of  health  and  of  training.  Financial 
response  of  the  Democratic  leadership  to  this 
has  been  through  grants  and  aid  programs. 
These  have  expanded  many  times  until  today 
we  have  almost  150  programs  with  expendi- 
tures nearlng  $15  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
But  with  the  grant  in  aid  has  come  the  im- 
position of  federal  controls  and  federal  di- 
rection. 

This  solution  has  only  accelerated  the 
shift  in  control  to  Washington,  It  can  sUfle 
the  state  and  local  attempts  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  might  better  be  handled  at  levels 
of  government  closer  to  the  people.  It  has 
also  stlfied  the  diverse  approaches  to  many 
of  our  problems  that  have  led  to  their  solu- 
tion In  the  past.  What  Louis  Brandeis  re- 
ferred to  as  our  social  laboratory  is  thus 
being  closed  down.  As  In  Lincoln's  day.  Re- 
publicans are  developing  and  proposing  a  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  Federalism.  While 
we  recognize  that  it  is  by  no  means  unique, 
we  believe  that  sharing  directly  with  state 
and  local  government  some  of  the  proceed 
to  the  graduated  Federal  Income  Tax  must 
and  should  be  a  national  program.  Many 
formulas  have  been  proposed  and  note  has 
been  taken  of  the  war-time  demands  upon 
Federal  revenues  that  may  postpone  any 
Implementation  of  the  principle  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
It  should  not  be  studied  and  enacted  as  a 
principle  to  be  put  Into  effect  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  As  an  approach  it  can  give 
to  state  and  local  political  entitles  some 
financial  resources  to  meet  problems  at  the 
local  level  and  assure  to  them  a  part  in  the 
national  growth.  The  more  direct  reflection 
of  that  growth  through  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  has  been  automatically  building  Into 
our  governmental  structure  a  growth  of  na- 
tional at  the  expense  of  regional  and  local 
response. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  similarities  of  prob- 
lem and  of  opportunity  that  existed  and  exist 
in  1859  and  in  1967.  As  we  meet  here  this 
evening,  let  us  acknowledge  that  our  pros- 
pects of  political  victory  in  1968  are  as  good 
as  those  of  the  Republican  party  of  Lincoln 
In  1859.  Let  us  note  that  the  Republicans 
of  that  day  met  their  challenges  with  coxir- 
age  and  perseverance.  If  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  determination,  and  if  we  choose  great 
leadership  to  carry  our  banner,  we  can  be 
confident  too  that  we  may  earn  the  tributes 
of  history. 

PROHIBIT  DISCRIMINA-nON  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT, JOB  PLACEMENT,  AND 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  A  LABOR  ORGA- 
NIZATION ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tiie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am,  today,  introducing  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment,  job  placement,  and  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  organization  on  the 
basis  of  age. 

This  bill  will,  in  my  judgment,  elim- 
inate a  glaring  gap  in  the  present  struc- 
ture of  our  labor  laws.  At  the  present 
time,  it  Is  estimated  that  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  in  this  country 
are  45  years  of  age  or  older.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  are  not  jjositions  that 
these  men  and  women  can  fill  in  our  so- 
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clety.  They  should  not  be  presented 
from  doing  so  due  to  an  arbitr^  In- 
sistence on  age  limitations. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  violation  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ijor  any 
employer  with  50  or  more  emploS^ees  to 
"refuse  to  hire,  discharge,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  any  person  4^  years 
of  age  or  older  with  respect  to  thq  terms, 
conditions  or  privileges  of  empl^jrment 
due  to  age,  when  age  is  not  a  bo^a  fide 
occupational  qualification  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  the 
business  or  enterprise."  It  would  also 
outlaw  the  use  by  an  employer  of  fen  em- 
ployment agency  which  discriniinated 
on  a  similar  basis  of  age.  And,  finally, 
it  would  prevent  labor  organizatiofis  with 
50  or  more  members  from  refusing  mem- 
bership, or  creating  classiflcatliDns  of 
membership  that  could  hinder  employ- 
ment, for  men  and  women  45  years  of 
age  or  older. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  4  nimi- 
ber  of  States  which  have  such  Ifrws  on 
the  books.  They  are  not  always  ei^forced 
adequately,  and  many  States  have  no 
such  laws  at  all. 

The  standardization  of  such  |in  age 
discrimination  ban  is  as  imporliant  to 
enlightened  labor-management  relations 
as  standards  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  promptly  to  correct  this  situation. 


1 


AN  ANALYSIS  ON  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  askjunanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.   I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objedtlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman^  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgii.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
publications  in  the  Southeast  oti  con- 
struction, particularly  highway  con- 
struction, is  the  Dixie  Contractor  mag- 
azine, published  in  Decatur.  Ga.,,ln  the 
district  of  my  colleague  from  (Georgia 
[Mr.  Blackburn].  1 

As  we  continue  to  debate  the  various 
and  far-reaching  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration's cutback  in  the  spending  of 
Federal  highway  fimds,  Dixie  Contractor 
has  published  a  revealing  analysis  on 
what  it  calls  the  cutbacklog  detailing  the 
real  impact  on  the  Southeast  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action.  Since  this  analy- 
sis covers  highway  apportlonm^ts  In 
five  Southeastern  States,  including  my 
own,  I  shall  include  this  article  |in  full 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  j  of  my 
remarks.  However,  some  salient'  points 
in  the  article  bear  repeating  now  tiecause 
they  point  up  what  many  Members  of 
this  House  have  been  saying  all  along — 
that  the  American  public  has  not  been 
told  the  truth  about  the  full  impact  of 
the  cutback.  ] 

As  the  magazine  points  out,  the  con- 
fusion started  from  the  top  wWen  the 
administration  annoimced  there  i  would 
be  a  cutback  of  $700  million  iii  fiscal 
1967  plus  a  freeze  of  the  backlogs.    The 


effect  was  appraised  at  a  precise  17.5 
percent  for  all  States.  However,  this 
percentage  underestimated  the  situation 
because  it  did  not  Include  the  backlogs, 
which  amoimted  to  $1.1  billion. 
Thus,  as  the  article  concludes: 
The  total  eSect  ...  is  going  to  be  closer 
to  $1.4  billion  tlian  «700  million. 

In  addition,  the  cutback  reduced  the 
original  apportlorunent  for  fiscal  1967  for 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  from  $386.6  to  $289 
million,  "a  loss  of  $97.6  million  or  25 
percent — ^not  the  oft-touted  17.5  per- 
cent." 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  the  administration  has 
not  given  the  American  public  the  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  reason  for  with- 
holding these  highway  funds,  which 
really  belong  to  the  American  motorist. 
Ostensibly,  this  cutback  was  to  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  inflation.  Careful 
examination  reveals  this  is  not  true  be- 
cause the  highway  projects  under  con- 
struction are  now  already  funded.  How- 
ever, no  new  bid  lettings  will  be  made 
and  the  full  impact  on  the  economy  is 
thus  delayed  by  approximately  12 
months.  The  full  impact  wUl  hit  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  will  probably 
need  a  boost  to  prevent  a  recession  which 
has  been  forecast. 

The  true  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion's impounding  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  cause  a 
$1V^  billion  accumulation  which  may 
then  be  taken  advantage  of  by  use  of 
sales  participation  certificates  and  use  of 
the  money  thus  obtained  without  any 
congressional  control  for  financing  its  pet 
projects.  This  would  be  impossible  if  the 
administration  did  not  allow  the  trust 
fund  to  accumulate. 

The  American  motorist,  American  In- 
dustry, and  those  dependent  upon  high- 
way transportation  are  being  victimized 
by  the  budget  gimmickry  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  administration  with  their 
highway  trust  funds,  which  by  law  are 
to  be  used  only  for  highway  purposes. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  not 
caused  any  sales  participation  certifi- 
cates to  be  Issued  on  these  funds,  how- 
ever, we  may  expect  this  action  to  occur 
within  several  months. 

The  administration  simply  has  not 
been  truthful  when  it  said  it  was  going 
to  reduce  spending  by  $3  billion.  The 
public  took  this  to  mean  a  reduction  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  programs,  not 
trust  fund  programs.  No  matter  how 
long  expenditure  of  these  trust  funds  Is 
withheld,  they  cannot  be  spent  for  any- 
thing other  than  highways.  And  yet, 
while  these  funds  are  being  withheld  we 
face  the  anachronistic  situation  of  being 
asked  to  increase  domestic  programs  In 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  mo- 
toring public  will  stand  for  such  a  lack 
of  credibility  much  longer.  I  expect  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
to  reveal  just  how  incredible  the  Ameri- 
can public  considers  the  administration's 
action  for  the  many  reasons  already 
pointed  out  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  magazine  article  fol- 
lows: 


A  Look  at  tre  CtrrBACK  Loo  and  Its  Rxai 
Impact  on  the  Sotttheast 

(By  Peter  Byrne  Baxter) 
Tbe  day  before  last  Thanksgiving  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whitton  an- 
nounced via  telegrams  to  the  fifty  state  high- 
way departments  in  the  nation  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  adjustment  in  fiscal  1967 
highway  spending. 

Since  that  day  there  has  been  an  avalanche 
of  statements,  press  releases  and  a  cavalcade 
of  figures  and  percentages  to  comment  on 
this  reduction  In  federal  aid  to  highways.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  commentary  has 
served  to  confuse  the  contractor,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  unnecessary. 

For  one  thing,  the  same  figure  never  seemed 
to  pop  up  twice,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
individual  states.  Various  highway  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country  would  release 
estimates  of  the  efifect  on  their  own  programs, 
and  then  proceeded  to  revise  them,  often  us- 
ing  an  entirely  different  approach  or  base  for 
their  data. 

CONFUSION  at  the  TOP 

The  confusion  started  from  the  top — the 
federal  government's  announcement  that 
there  would  be  a  cutback  of  $700  million  in 
fiscal  '67  plus  a  freeze  of  the  backlogs.  The 
effect  was  appraised  at  a  precise  17.6%  "across 
the  board"  for  all  states.  This  percentage 
underestimated  the  situation  because  it  did 
not  Include  the  backlogs,  which  amounted  to 
$1.1  billion.  Not  all  of  the  backlogs  could 
have  been  spent  by  the  states,  freeze  or  no 
freeze,  but  their  elimination  magnified  the 
real  Impact  of  the  overall  reduction. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  com- 
panion reductions  in  state  matching  funds 
which  no  federal  oflBclal  bothered  to  com- 
pute for  the  public.  This,  added  to  the  cut- 
back, added  to  the  backlog  freeze,  started  to 
turn  the  government's  economy  molehill  into 
a  mountain  of  great  proportions.  The  total 
effect  of  the  Thanksgiving  eve  reduction  in 
the  estimation  of  Dixie,  is  going  to  be  closer 
to  $1.4  billion  than  $700  million  and  this  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  of  Just  partial  com- 
mitments of  the  backlog  funds. 

Effect  of  cutback  and  freeze  on  5  South- 
eastern States  > 


Before 
cut 

After 
cut 

Net 
effect 

Carryover  from  fiscal  1966 

Fiscal  1967  Federal  apportion- 
ment  _.. 

122.9 
386.6 

m.3 

289.0 
132.5 

-122.9 
—97  6 

Fiscal   1967  State  matching 
funds 

-58.8 

Spendable  1967  funds... 

Federal  and  State  funds  used, 
July  to  December  1966 

Fedora!  and  State  funds  avail- 
able, January  to  June  1967.. 

700.8 
282.2 
418.6 

421.5 
282.2 
139.3 

-279.3 
-279.3 

'  Alabama,    Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 


WHAT   IS    THE    REAL    IMPACT? 

A  good  case  in  point  exists  In  the  five 
southeastern  states  covered  by  this  mag- 
azine. During  the  past  month  Dixie  con- 
tacted the  state  highway  departments  within 
its  coverage  area  in  order  to  assemble  some 
data  that  would  be  both  meaningful  in  it- 
self and  consistent  with  the  same  data  for  all 
other  states.  The  objective  was  to  deter- 
mine the  real,  full  impact  of  the  federal 
reductions  and  at  the  same  time  use  the 
same  base,  the  same  periods,  the  same 
categories,  etc.  for  all  five  states. 

The  original  apportionment,  for  example, 
from  the  federal  government  for  fiscal  '67 
was  $386.6  million.  The  cutback  reduced 
that  to  $289.0  million,  a  loss  of  $97.6  million 
or  25% — not  the  oft-touted  17.5%. 

Next  take  the  backlog  which  existed  in  all 
states  except  South  Carolina.  This  amount- 
ed to  $122.9  million.    Again,  not  all  of  It 
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would  have  been  used  In  fiscal  '67,  but  a  good 
portion  of  it  would  have  been. 

Then  there  la  the  matter  of  state  match- 
ing funds,  which,  for  all  five  states,  was  set 
for  $191.3  million.  This  was  trimmed,  as  a 
result  of  the  cutback  and  backlog  freeze,  to 
(132.5  million,  representing  a  reduction  of 
$58.8  million  or  31%. 

ADD   THEM    ALL   TOGETHER 

When  you  add  all  of  the  elements  together 
something  the  federal  government  has 
been  reluctant  to  do — and  publicize,  you 
have  the  maximum  spendable  fiscal  '67  funds 
that  could  have  been  spent  by  the  five  states 
(I.e.,  before  the  cutback,  freeze  etc.).  This 
amounted  to  $700.8  million.  After  the  dam- 
ages done  by  the  various  reductions,  this 
figure  was  modified  to  $421.5  million,  a  loss 
of  $279.3  million  or  40%. 


The  above  figure  applies  to  the  maxlmiun 
amounts  the  states  could  spend  before  and 
after  the  cutbacks.  It  presumes  a  100% 
realization  of  the  backlogs.  Another  meas- 
urement exists,  however,  although,  it  In- 
cludes the  backlog  figure  also. 

During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  '67  $282.2 
million  was  spent  by  all  five  states.  Before 
the  cutback  changed  things,  a  total  of  $418.6 
was  available  to  be  spent  by  the  states  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  year.  After  the 
cutback,  this  was  reduced  to  $139.3  million, 
a  loss  of  the  same  $279.3,  but  in  this  case 
it  represents  a  decrease  of  66%  since  the 
cutback  applies  in  theory  to  all  of  fiscal  '67. 
but  in  practice  is  applied  to  the  second  half. 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the 
backlog  was  unused  during  the  first  half  and, 
most  probably,  the  same  rate  of  non-use 
would  have  continued  during  the  second  half. 


Analysis  of  Federal  cutback  and  freeze  on  6  Southeastern  States 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Original  (before  cutback): 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Southeast.. 


Present  (after  the  cutback): 

Alabama — — 

Florida 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Southeast.. 


Carryover 
funds  from 
fiscal  1966 


60.5 
17.6 
31.8 


4.1 


122.9 


Fiscal  1967 
Federal 

ap(>ortion- 
ments 


91.9 
95.6 
71.3 
34.6 
93.3 


386.6 


68.7 
71.4 
£3.3 
25.7 
69.9 


289.0 


Fiscal  1967 
Slate 

matctiing 
funds 


36.6 
52.0 
51.6 
23.0 
28.1 


191.3 


21.0 
62.0 
17.2 
16.9 
25.4 


132.  S 


Maximum 
spendable 
1967  funds 


198.0 
165.0 
164.7 
67.6 
125.5 


700.8 


89.7 
123.4 
70.6 
42.6 
95.3 


421.5 


Federal  and 
State  funds 
used  July- 
December 
1966 


£0.2 
99.4 
£4.6 
22.6 
55.4 


282.2 


50.2 
99.4 
54.6 
22.6 
55.4 


282.2 


Federal  and 
State  funds 
available 
January 
through 
June  1967 


147.8 
65.6 

100.1 
35.0 
70.1 


418.6 


39.  S 
24.0 
15.9 
20.0 
39.9 


139.3 


Looking  Individually  at  the  five  south- 
eastern states  the  Impact  of  the  reductions 
becomes  even  more  vivid.  Starting  with  the 
backlogs,  Alabama  had  the  most  to  be  frozen 
with  a  backlog  of  $69.5  million.  Georgia 
was  second  with  $31.8  million,  followed  by 
Florida  ($17.5)  and  Tennessee  (4.1).  South 
Carolina  had  no  backlog. 

The  '67  cutback  Itself  was  felt  almost 
equally  by  Florida  ($24.1),  Tennessee  ($23.4) 
and  Alabama  ($23.2) .  Georgia  was  next  with 
$18.0  million,  followed  by  South  Carolina 
with  a  $8.9  million  loss. 

The  reduction  Ln  state  matching  funds 
shows  Georgia  the  loss  leader  with  a  cut  of 
$34.4  million,  followed  by  Alabama  ($15.6) 
and  South  Carolina  ($6.1).  Interestingly, 
Tennessee  will  suffer  a  minor  reduction  ($2.7 
million).    Florida  has  none. 

The  decision  on  maintaining  or  cutting 
state  matching  funds,  of  course,  was  entirely 
up  to  the  states  Involved. 

Including  the  backlogs  again  to  determine 
the  Individual  state's  loss  in  maximum 
spendable  '67  funds  Alabama  was  trimmed  by 
$108.3  million,  due  largely  to  Its  sizeable 
backlog.  Georgia  was  second  with  a  $84.2 
loss,  followed  by  Florida  ($41.6),  Tennessee 
($30.2)  and  South  Carolina  ($15.0). 

Before  the  cutback  a  maximum  of  $418.6 
million  was  the  maximum  amount  that  could 
be  spent  by  the  five  states  between  January 
and  June  of  1967.  The  current  maximum, 
after  all  reductions  Is  only  $139.3  million — 
a  reduction  of  66%.  Florida  and  Georgia, 
for  example,  can  spend  less  than  $40.0  million 
between  them  during  the  next  six  months 
(see  chart).  Tennessee  ($39.9)  and  Ala- 
bama ($39.5)  can  spend  the  most.  South 
Carolina  has  $20.0  million  left. 

WHAT    CAN    BE   DONK 

After  studying  these  real  decreases  In  the 
current  road  progrsuns  In  the  southeast  you 


turn  to  the  prospects  of  what  can  be  done 
about  it  and  what  lies  ahead  for  fiscal  '68. 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  more 
predictable  than  the  answer  to  the  second. 

What  can  be  Infiuenced  by  the  states  Is 
fiscal  '68  construction  activity,  and  the  time 
to  plan  for  it  is  now.  Three  states,  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  are  exploring  the  feasi- 
bility of  bond  issues  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  programs.  Georgia, 
however,  may  have  hers  scrapped.  Former 
Gov.  Carl  Sanders  propKwed  a  $135  million 
bond  issue  several  weeks  before  leaving  office, 
but  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  has  served  notice 
that  he  plans  to  kill  It.  The  Interest  and 
principal  costs  over  the  next  two  years  would 
be  over  $14  million. 

Bond  issues  or  not,  the  states  can  still  plan 
ahead  for  '68  now.  From  the  hind-sight  of 
the  activity  of  the  last  two  months,  plus  the 
apparent  fsict  that  things  are  still  not  com- 
ing up  roses  with  regard  to  a  bounty  of  fed- 
eral highway  aid  In  the  Immediate  future, 
It  is  imperative  that  the  individual  states 
get  to  work  on  '68  programs  thereafter  at 
once.  Although  the  thought  is  a  distressing 
one,  the  situation  regarding  federal  aid  In 
the  light  of  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  and  the  current  state  of  the 
economy.  Is  such  that  things  could  get 
measurably  worse  before  they  get  better  (see 
AED  story,  p.  20) .  All  of  which  prompts 
more  federal  corrective  action. 


TAX  RELIEF  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  RE- 
TARDED AND  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  which  would 
provide  tax  relief  for  those  taxpayers 
who  support  mentally  retarded  depend- 
ents and  those  who  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  normal  speech 
through  a  laryngectomy. 

Present  tax  laws  take  into  considera- 
tion the  elderly  and  the  blind.  There 
are  also  those  whose  living  costs  are 
severely  affected  by  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical handicaps  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  legislation  which  I  am  sponsoring. 

There  are,  for  example,  125,000  chil- 
dren bom  each  year  who  will  be  consid- 
ered mentally  retarded  part  or  all  of  their 
lifetime.  The  families  of  these  children 
face  a  financial  burden  for  special  edu- 
cation, medical,  and  custodial  care  which 
usually  continues  through  the  lifetime 
of  the  child. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs  provide  assistance  to 
mentally  retarded  persons;  but  they  do 
not  alleviate  the  financial  strain  borne 
by  the  family  of  the  retardate. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  an  additional  $600  exemp- 
tion for  the  taxpayer  of  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy. 

A  laryngectomy  is  a  surgical  operation 
which  removes  all  or'part  of  the  larjmx, 
the  voice  box,  so  that  the  normal  voice 
airway  of  the  individual  is  diverted  to 
the  surface  of  the  neck.  Normal  and 
natural  sounding  speech  is  entirely  lost 
and  must  be  replaced  with  a  mechanical 
device  or  by  training  the  individual  to 
use  esophageal  speech. 

Needless  to  say,  individuals  who  have 
had  this  operation  must  often  find  new 
employment;  and  major  adjustments  are 
required  by  those  who  hold  employment 
where  speech  is  a  prerequisite. 

There  are  many  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  who  have  made  successful 
adjustments  following  the  larjTigectomy. 
Last  year  there  were  some  60  members 
of  the  New  Voice  Club  which  had  its 
headquarters  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

However,  this  removal  operation  of  the 
larynx,  the  need  for  artificial  or  me- 
chanical devices  to  make  speech  possible, 
and  speech  training,  as  well  as  other  re- 
adjustments, have  convinced  me  that  an 
additional  income  tax  exemption  should 
be  granted  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  such  tax  relief 
we  can  help  many  Americans  help  them- 
selves toward  rehabilitation  and  useful 
lives. 

UTILIZE  OUR  NATION'S  TRADE  POL- 
ICY TO  END  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
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Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lairo]  and  otler  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolutijn  urg- 
ing that  our  Nation's  trade  pol  cies  be 
utilized  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an 
honorable  and  successful  conclusion. 

The  resolution  I  am  tntroducin  ?  would 
declare  it  the  sense  of  Congress  I  hat: 

The  Government  of  the  Unlte4  States 
should  only  consider  further  expansions  of 
trade,  educational  and  cultiiral  ex|:hanges, 
and  other  related  agreements  with  ttte  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  East  European  satellites  when 
there  Is  demonstrable  evidence  thftt  their 
actions  and  policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
have  been  redirected  toward  p)eacei  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  when  the^e  Is  de- 
monstrable evidence  that  they  hatie  aban- 
doned their  policy  of  support  for  lo-called 
wars  of  national  liberation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Unlojn  holds 
the  key  to  peace  in  Vietnam,  especially 
since  it  and  its  East  European  satellites 
now  provide  more  than  80  perceiit  of  all 
strategic  war  materials  furnisjied  to 
North  Vietnam.  | 

This  in  turn  leads  to  two  basic 
conclusions.  J 

First,  in  addition  to  our  strictly  mili- 
tary efforts  in  Vietnam  such  as  bombing 
escalation,  it  is  clear  we  should  also 
utUize  trade  with  supplying  counliies  as 
a  weapon  of  war:  and  by  withfiolding 
this  trade,  possibly  hasten  th^  war's 
conclusion.  ! 

Secondly,  while  American  soldiers  are 
being  killed  and  wounded  in  Vietnam  by 
some  of  the  very  materials  beiiig  sup- 
plied by  Eastern  European  satellicfe  coun- 
tries, it  makes  little  sense  for  us  tio  trade 
with,  or  to  encourage  trade  witn  those 
same  countries.  ! 

The  administration  has  urgeq  us  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  East  and  West. 
This  is  an  admirable  sentiment.  But  I 
feel  we  should  worry  about  bridging  this 
gap  only  after  or  as  a  condition  of  a 
meaningful  end  to  the  Vietnaii  war, 
when  we  have  tangible  indicatioiis  from 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  genuinjely  de- 
sires to  live  in  a  spirit  of  peaice  and 
cooperation. 

Until  then,  I  oppose  an  expanlsion  of 
East-West  trade  and  urge  suppbrt  for 
my  resolution,  which  embodl^  this 
sentiment.  1 

TWIN  CITTES  OIC  PROJECT  ERAWS 
PRAISE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  exttnd  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe<Hlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai^  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEI.SEN.  Mr.  Speaker;  at  8 
p.m.,  February  16,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  dedication  ceremony  111  Min- 
neapolis for  the  Twin  Cities  Opportimi- 
ties  Industrialization  Center,  andji  must 
say,  it  was  a  most  thrilling  experience. 

This  center's  program  is  patterned 
after  the  great  work  of  Rev.  Leqn  Sul- 
livan, of  Philadelphia,  who  serve^  a  col- 
ored Baptist  congregation  in  thit  city. 
Reverend  Sullivan  has  come  up  with  a 
strong,  progressive  philosophy  cf  self- 
help  for  the  Negro  race.  Throigh  his 
efforts,  local  funds  have  been  c(>llected 


and  a  job  training  and  motivating  pro- 
gram has  been  started.  Young  men  and 
women  are  being  encoiu-aged  to  develop 
their  skills.  Training  centers  are  being 
provided  with  the  necessary  equipment 
to  do  the  job — this,  of  course,  within  the 
limitations  of  money  locally  subscribed 
in  the  local  community. 

The  Minneapolis  center  following  this 
pattern  is  now  established,  and  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  was  one  that  I  shall  long 
remember.  The  Sabathani  Baptist 
Church  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Reverend  Stanley  King,  gave  an  out- 
standing performance. 

Reverend  King  and  Reverend  Sullivan 
gave  interesting  and  inspiring  talks,  and 
also  on  hand  was  one  longtime  friend, 
Mr.  Cecil  Newman,  publisher  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Spokesman,  and  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  TCOIC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  Reader's  Digest  reprint  of  the  Rev- 
erend Sullivan's  story,  titled  "We  Help 
Ourselves." 

Piui;her,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we 
have  taken  congressional  action  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  City  College  and  Technical 
School  here  in  the  District,  we  will  need 
a  similar  program  here  to  provide  the 
motivation  and  stimulated  desire  of 
many  who  could  hold  jobs  with  proper 
training  facilities  available.  This  could 
be  a  giant  step  toward  reducing  problems 
of  crime,  delinquency,  welfare,  and  so 
forth. 

[Prom  Reader's  Digest;  condensed  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor] 
We  Help  Oubsei-ves 
(By  Paul  Priggens) 
(Note. — Inspired     by    a    dynamic    Negro 
preacher,  Philadelphia's  unique  program  for 
training   Negroes   offers   a    far-reaching   ex- 
ample to  the  nation.) 

Just  ten  minutes'  ride  from  the  prldeful 
new  glass-and-steel  skyscrapers  of  downtown 
Philadelphia  lies  a  nightmarish  Negro  world : 
six  city  wards  of  squalid  streets  and  rotting 
red-brick  tenements,  packed  with  270,000  peo- 
ple and  faced  with  appalling  want  and  social 
decay.  This  area,  which  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate  declared  had  "the  most  crime,  tubercu- 
losis, venere.il  disease,  unemployment  and 
jKjverty  in  all  of  Philadelphia,"  Is  In  fact  one 
of  the  worst  slums  In  the  United  States.  Yet 
here,  in  an  abandoned  police  station  rented 
from  the  city  for  one  dollar  a  year,  a  militant 
Negro  minister.  Leon  Howard  Sullivan,  has 
launched  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  hope- 
ful programs  in  America. 

"We  help  ourselves!"  Is  the  program's  motto 
and  philosophy.  Its  "Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center"  (OIC),  the  first  enter- 
prise of  its  kind  In  the  nation,  Is  designed  not 
only  to  give  Negroes  new  job  skills,  but  also 
to  inspire  them  with  hope,  confidence,  and  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  themselves  and  at  life. 
It  Is  this  emphasis  on  attitude  which  distin- 
guishes OIC  from  almost  all  other  current 
Job-training  efforts,  and  which  In  just  19 
months  has  made  this  bold  venture.  In  the 
words  of  Mayor  Tate,  "a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  country."  Consider  some  of  its  signifi- 
cant accomplishments: 

Of  OIC'8  first  600  "graduates,"  who  took 
eight-week  to  one-year  coiirses  In  every- 
thing from  power  sewing  and  restaurant 
practices  to  electronics  and  sheet  metal 
work,  a  phenomenal  80  percent  were  almost 
immediately  placed  In  good  jobs. 

Probably  one  third  of  the  OIC  trainees 
now  taking  jobs  are  shifting  from  the  relief 
rolls — good  news  Indeed  for  Philadelphia, 
where  Negro  welfare  costs  have  soared  to 
over  100  million  dollars  a  year. 


In  a  notable  Innovation,  OIC  Is  giving 
special  "pre-Job"  training  to  some  l,000 
Negroes  at  a  time,  helping  them  to  brxish  up 
on  their  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
to  Improve  their  speech  and  even  personal 
grooming. 

Orlg^inally  aiming  to  train  some  2,500  in- 
dividuals a  year,  but  swamped  with  over 
6,000  applicants  on  Its  opening  day,  OIC  la 
already  expanding  with  two  branches.  To 
house  the  first,  a  Philadelphia  philanthropist 
turned  over  a  six-story  office  building.  This 
new  branch  offers  training  In  departmeat- 
store  selling,  merchandising,  and  small- 
business  operation.  A  second,  recently 
opened,  gives  training  In  laundry,  dry-clean- 
ing and  bulldlng-trade  skills,  among  other 
courses. 

Already,  OIC  has  won  the  enthiislastlc  sup- 
port of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  "white  power  structure." 
"Businessmen  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  position  of  the  Negro  Involves  more  than 
a  moral  principle;  the  future  of  our  com- 
munity Is  at  stake."  W.  Thacher  Longstreth, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber,  told  me.  "Either  we  give  the 
Negro  tools  to  compete,  or  we  resign  our- 
selves to  perpetual  handouts  and  uncon- 
scionable welfare  problems."  And,  typify- 
ing the  new  spirit,  Sullivan  declares:  "The 
Negro  has  learned  to  demonstrate  and  to 
protest,  but  In  Philadelphia  now  we  recog- 
nize that  he  must  also  prepare  himself  and 
produce." 

TABLE  O'KdTE  AND  A  LA  CASTE 

One  morning  recently,  I  drove  out  to  the 
North  Philadelphia  slums  to  see  this  Inspir- 
ing project  in  action.  At  OIC,  I  was  greeted 
by  Its  creator,  the  Rev.  Leon  Howard  Sullivan. 

Slx-foot-flve  and  an  athletic  235  pounds, 
the  ebullient  Baptist  preacher  showed  me 
around  the  transformed  police  station. 
Using  $50,000  from  an  anonymous  donor,  and 
dime-to-dollar  contributions  from  Negro 
parishioners  and  other  well-wishers,  Sullivan, 
with  the  help  of  carpenters,  plumbers  and 
painters,  had  completely  renovated  a  rat- 
Infested  former  jail. 

Where  once  police  had  booked  drunks, 
dope  addicts  and  muggers,  I  entered  a  spick- 
and-span  restaurant,  cheerful  with  canary- 
yellow  walls,  colorful  curtains  and  modem 
furnishings.  "We  painted  everything  bright: 
the  Negro  needs  a  lift,"  Sullivan  explained. 
A  class  In  restaurant  practices  was  In  prog- 
ress, with  a  group  of  young  Negro  girls  seated 
around  their  teacher.  "We're  learning  table 
settings,  and  the  difference  between  table 
d'hote  and  a  la  carte,"  their  Instructor  told 
me. 

But  she  was  teaching  Infinitely  more,  I 
discovered:  poise,  positive  attitudes  of  cour- 
tesy, and  the  Importance  of  food  service  as 
an  ever-grovrtng  industry.  Later  I  learned 
that  a  graduate  of  OIC  had  become  night 
manager  for  a  downtown  branch  of  a  food 
chain — motivation.  Indeed,  for  the  trainees. 

In  another  room,  young  Negroes  sat  before 
a  battery  of  chattering  machines  learning 
how  to  become  teletypewriter  operators.  The 
talk  was  all  about  two  OIC  graduates:  a  girl 
who  had  Just  got  her  first  job  after  only  six 
weeks'  instruction;  and  a  young  man  who 
was  back  for  advanced  training.  "As  soon  as 
I  finish  another  eight  weeks,  I'm  promised  a 
transfer  to  a  branch  office  where  I'll  be  the 
main  operator,"  he  said  proudly. 

I  followed  Sullivan  upstairs.  "We  didn't 
have  even  a  screwdriver  to  start,"  he  told 
me.  "Now  look  at  this — a  quarter-million 
dollars  of  the  finest  equipment,  all  donated 
by  Philadelphia  Industry:  Phllco,  General 
Electric,  Budd  and  Bell  Telephone,  among 
others.    We're  In  business!" 

Down  the  hall.  In  a  huge  sunny  room, 
Negro  housewives,  many  of  them  on  relief, 
were  learning  p>ower  sewing  In  a  nine  weeks' 
course.  "We  make  actual  garments  for 
charity,"  a  young  mother  said,  holding  up  a 
dress.    "Man,  you  should  see  me  put  In  a 
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slpper!"  Sullivan  led  the  way  to  the  base- 
ment: what  had  once  been  a  dank,  dark 
hole  with  ankledeep  water  was  now  a  sheet- 
metal  and  machine-tool  shop  complete  with 
whirring  lathes  and  eager  trainees. 

YOU    ARE    80MEBODT 

I  talked  to  several  OIC  graduates:  the 
young  woman  now  holding  her  first  good  Job 
in  a  garment  factory;  the  paper  cutter  who 
realized  his  15-year  ambition  to  get  Into 
electronics;  and  Bob  Plsher,  a  30-year-old 
man  with  a  wife  and  seven  children.  He 
had  been  "reorganized"  out  of  his  steel  mill 
Job  and  forced  onto  welfare.  Plsher  took 
nine  months'  training  In  machine-tool  op- 
eration at  OIC,  and  today  earns  three  dol- 
lars an  hour  as  a  turret-lathe  operator. 
"We're  paying  the  bills  now,"  he  told  me, 
with  emotion.  "It's  like  a  year  of  storms, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  sun  starts  shin- 
ing." 

How  has  OIC  succeeded  where  other 
schools  have  failed? 

"I  think  the  difference,"  Sullivan  ex- 
plained, "Is  that  people  come  In  here  with- 
out fear  of  being  ridiculed  or  turned  away, 
and  they  see  a  Job  at  the  end."  The  typical 
school  program  Is  apt  to  be  too  academic; 
OIC  tries  to  reach  people  where  they  are. 
It  Isn't  the  diploma  or  report  card  that 
counts,  but  a  job! 

"Here,  they  show  you  what  other  Negroes 
have  done,"  a  shy  but  ambitious  student  told 
me.  Said  another,  "For  the  first  time,  they 
make  you  realize  that  you  are  somebody." 

REACHING    THE    UNREACHED 

With  this  fresh,  uplifting  approach,  Sulli- 
van's self-help  program  immediately  paid 
dividends.  But  It  also  uncovered  serious 
problems;  thousands  of  these  disadvan- 
taged— people  from  broken  homes  or  on  wel- 
fare, unwed  mothers,  some  Illiterates — 
needed  preliminary  training  even  to  enter 
OIC. 

To  overcome  this  deficiency,  and  also  To 
give  some  training  and  Incentive  to  the  6000 
hopefuls  on  the  waiting  lists,  Sullivan  pio- 
neered his  unique  "pre-job"  program.  He 
obtained  another  abandoned  building,  this 
time  a  synagogue,  where  1000  Negro  men  and 
women  hiirrled  to  enroll  In  a  three  months' 
special  course.  The  dingy,  abandoned  tem- 
ple was  partitioned  Into  tiny,  noisy  cubicles 
scarcely  conducive  to  teaching  of  any  kind. 

Yet  here,  under  such  Inspiring  banners  as 
"Get  Readt  for  OPPOETUNrrr!"  I  listened  to 
some  memorable  classes.  Frequently,  Phila- 
delphia businessmen  were  scheduled  to  talk 
about  Jobs  and  how  to  get  them.  Such  Negro 
Idols  as  Jackie  Robinson  have  spoken  to  the 
trainees.  "You  have  to  face  the  same  ob- 
stacles I  had  to  face,"  Jackie  told  the  pre- 
Job  school.  "But  with  faith  and  confidence, 
you  will  win!" 

As  often  as  he  finds  the  time,  the  tireless 
Sullivan  visits  the  classes  to  preach  attitude. 
"Sit  up  straight,  young  man,"  he  frequently 
admonishes  slouching  students.  "Stick  It 
out,"  he  urges  the  frustrated  and  fiounder- 
Ing.  "You  don't  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  lives  on  handouts  and  welfare.  You 
are  part  of  a  historic  demonstration,  and 
upon  your  performance  will  depend  the  fu- 
tures of  20  million  persons  In  our  big  cities 
who  have  been  brain-washed  Into  thinking 
they  are  Inferior.  But  1  tell  you  the  Negro  is 
not  Inferior,  and  genius  Is  color-blind!" 

Thus  vinth  Negro  telling  Negro,  Philadel- 
phia Is  embarked  on  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  programs  not  only 
for  Negro  race,  but  for  our  entire  complex 
Industrial  society.  "Reaching  the  un- 
reached!" Sullivan  calls  It. 

Recently,  the  old  synagogue  was  swept  by 
a  disastrous  fire,  but  vrtth  the  temporary  use 
of  a  National  Guard  Armory  offered  by  Gov. 
William  Scranton,  the  resolute  Sullivan  and 
his  devoted  staff  carried  on  with  the  vital 
pre-job  program. 


BLUEPRINT    FOR   THE   rOTURE 

Leon  Sullivan,  himself  a  product  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  sliuns,  grew  up  In  a 
broken  home  "on  a  dirt  alley" — his  mother 
was  a  $13-a-week  elevator  operator,  his 
father  a  Janitor.  After  being  ordained,  he 
promptly  took  his  ministry  to  the  streets. 
He  organized  an  outstanding  youth-employ- 
ment program  In  Philadelphia,  for  which  he 
won  the  Freedom  Foundation  Award.  But 
not  long  ago,  Sullivan's  name  was  a  fighting 
word  m  Philadelphia  business  circles. 

In  an  attempt  to  win  more  Jobs  for  Ne- 
groes, he  had  spearheaded  an  aggressive  con- 
sumer boycott  against  29  top  Philadelphia 
companies.  But  the  Important  thing  was 
that  Jobs  began  to  open,  and  Negro  leaders 
realized  that  unless  something  was  done 
fast,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  qualified 
Negroes  around  to  fill  them.  So  Sullivan  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  training  through  OIC. 

Fortunately  for  Philadelphia,  the  business 
community  and  the  Negro  leaders  shared  the 
same  fundamental  concerns;  even  before 
Sullivan's  boycott,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  hard  at  work  on  the  general  prob- 
lem. "We  had  thousands  of  Jobs  going 
begging  while  we  had  more  than  100,000  un- 
employed," Keeton  Arnett,  then  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Leader  Group  and  now  conEul- 
tant  to  both  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  and 
to  OIC,  told  me.  "Our  only  resource,"  says 
Arnett,  "was  the  unemployed  labor  force, 
largely  unskilled  and  largely  Negro." 

When  Sullivan's  Idea  of  Negroes  training 
Negroes  to  help  themselves  came  up,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  promptly  threw  In 
Its  resources  and  support.  Recognizing  a 
venture  that  might  well  be  a  model  for  the 
nation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  stepped 
m  with  a  $458,000  grant  for  the  pre-Job 
school — probably  the  first  program  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Negroes  raised  3100,- 
000  in  a  city-wide  drive;  business  and  Indus- 
try contributed,  and  during  this  past  sum- 
mer, OIC's  program  was  granted  $1,756,163 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Yet  for  all  of  Its  success,  the  Philadelphia 
venture  Is  still  a  pilot  project,  with  prob- 
lems. "For  one  thing,  the  level  of  educa- 
tional achievement  of  most  students  Is  so 
low  that  It  has  taken  much  longer  than  we 
had  anticipated  to  teach  basic  skills,"  says 
Sullivan. 

Naturally,  with  Its  Initial  success,  OIC  Is 
attracting  a  flock  of  visitors  to  study  the 
program.  "Will  the  blueprint  succeed  else- 
where?" they  want  to  know.  Philadelphia 
leaders  with  whom  I  talked  are  convinced  It 
will,  but  with  some  important  qualifications : 

Negro  and  white  leaders  miist  sit  down  to- 
gether; accept  their  mutual  economic  de- 
pendence; and  recognize  that  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem not  only  for  the  Negro,  but  for  every- 
body. The  chances  for  success  will  be  vastly 
greater  If  both  sides  are  able  to  develop  the 
tolerance,  understanding  and  constructive 
leadership  represented  In  Philadelphia. 
Whenever  communities  are  able  to  achieve 
this  spirit,  we  can  mark  another  milestone 
In  race  relations  and  opportunity  In  the 
United  States. 


TO  EDITORIALIZE  OR  NOT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  23,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  the  Washington's 
Birthday  address  at  a  luncheon  meeting 


of  the  International  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Society,  Inc.,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  IRTS,  as  It  is  familiarly  known,  has 
some  1,300  members  who  work  in  broad- 
casting or  related  pursuits  and  has  its 
oflBce  at  444  Madison  Avenue  in  my  dis- 
trict. A  number  of  years  back  I  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  legal  committee 
of  this  organization.  At  the  time,  it  was 
known  as  the  Radio  Television  Executive 
Society. 

My  subject  for  the  meeting  was  "To 
Editorialize  or  Not,"  and  because  this  is 
a  matter  of  current  interest  to  both 
broadcasters  and  those  in  public  service, 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

To  EnrroRiALizE  or  Not 
(By  Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Congress- 
man, 17th  District,  New  York)  • 

To  editorialize  or  not  Is  a  current  policy 
question  for  company  strategists  In  the 
broadcasting  field. 

It  is  a  decision  to  be  made  not  only  on 
Its  own  merits  within  the  ambit  of  a  business 
fraught  not  only  with  the  public  Interest,' 
but  with  both  the  rights  and  responslblUtles 
of  a  public  opinion  medium. 

Despite  the  clearly  evident  free  speech* 
aspect  of  the  problem  for  this  means  of 
communication,  businessmen  who  must 
come  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  seek  to  retain  licenses  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  sub- 
ject to  laws  made  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, are  wary  of  venturing  In  this  area. 

Frank  Stanton,  President  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  has  stated  that 
while  the  "broadcaster  cannot  be  an  advo- 
cate", "the  right  of  broadcast  licensees  to 
editorialize  Is  rooted  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.'  ' 

Yet  only  recently.  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler  (Dem.,  N.Y.),  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  stated  that  he 
takes  a  dim  view  of  such  editorializing,  and 
Congressman  Harley  O.  Staggers  (Dem., 
W.  Va.) ,  Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
&  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  Investigate  the  prac- 
tice of  endorsing  political  candidates  by 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Mr.  Staggers  stated:  "The  power  and  in- 
fluence of  radio  and  television  stations  In 
the  field  of  endorsing  candidates  when  they 
are  operating  under  a  license  worth  count- 
less millions  of  dollars,  and  granted  by  the 
Government,  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  Members  of  Congress  In  both 
parties." « 

The  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  first  primarily  against  the  power  of  the 
licensor.  John  Milton  directed  his  assault 
against  that  power  by  his  "Appeal  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  Liberty 
of  the  press  Initially  meant  to  publish  with- 
out a  license  what  formerly  could  be  pub- 
lished only  with  one.' 


•The  17th  District  of  New  York  covers  the 
home  offices  of  all  the  networks  and  the 
offices  of  all  major  New  York  City  stations. 

'  47  U.S.C.  Sec.  307. 

'  United  States  v.  Paramount  Pictures,  334 
U.S.  131,  166  (1948)  where  it  U  stated:  "We 
have  no  doubt  that  moving  pictures,  like 
newspapers  and  radio,  are  included  In  the 
press  whose  freedom  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment." 

»CBS  Policy  Notes  from  the  President, 
Frank  Stanton,  Nov.  2,  1966. 

•The  Pittsburgh  Press,  October  24,  1966; 
New  York  Times  October  23,  page  71.  col.  2. 

•LoveU  V.  Griffin,  303  U.S.  444,  451  (1938). 
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John  Peter  Zenger*  had  a  slnilar  prob- 
lem. With  his  livelihood  as  a  printer  at 
stake,  he  Insisted  on  giving  his  iplnion  of 
the  then  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  and  when  brought  to  trlalj  he  estab- 
lished for  US.  with  the  help  ofl  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  and  an  IntelUaent  Jury, 
freedom  of  the  press.  [ 

Why  cant  a  broadcaster  act  the  »ame  way? 
Why  can't  a  broadcaster  endorse  a  Candidate? 
What  makes  a  broadcaster  dlSeient?  The 
fact  that  he  gets  a  monopoly  from  the  peo- 
ple through  their  government  by  selective 
licensing  because  of  the  llmlted|  facilities, 
is  given  as  Justlflcatlon.'  J 

But  newspapers  today  have  a  neaijmonopoly 
by  virtue  of  physical  and  econonilc  factors 
which  make  competition  prohlbltnve. 

They  have  not  hesitated  to  ruse  their 
monopoly  power.^ 

In  the  great  City  of  New  Yorkl  there  are 
only  foxir  major  daily  newspapers  today, 
but  there  are  at  least  seven  time*  as  many 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Would  it  not  provide  for  mor*  freedom 
of  expression,  with  consequent  }eneflt  to 
the  public,  to  have  more  editorial  thought 
and  opinion? 

The  P.C.C.  determined  to  diveislfy  radio 
programming  by  requiring,  as  o'  January 
1.  1967,  that  in  cities  of  more  thin  100.000 
AM  and  FM  programming  woulq  not  du- 
plicate more  than  50%  of  the  prte'ams  on 
both  bands  simultaneously." 

If  this  ruling  was  sound,  it  is  J  ist  as  Im- 
portant that  editorial  opinion  be  |dlverslfled 
for  all  media  of  public   communication. 

While  it  might  not  be  econonlc  In  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  to  have  a  separa- 
tion of  AM  and  FM  programming.  ;he  oppor- 
tunity for  differing  views  in  editorials  by 
broadcasters  is  even  more  Import  int  where 
the  newspaper  may  have  a  mono;  oly.  It  Is 
m  the  smallest  cities  and  towns  that  the 
monopoly  problem  really  exists. 

Newspapers  are  not  necessarll  y  as  re- 
strained or  as  fair  as  broadcasters  pave  been. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  news 
from  opinion  in  a  newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  broadcasters  label  their 
editorials  and  even  provide  time  f(^  rebuttal 
arguments.  I  myself  have  had  th<  opportu- 
nity to  rebut  editorials  on  New  TJork  City's 
WCBS  and  WINS.  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  lot 
easier  then  getting  a  letter  to  ^e  editor 
published. 

Shall  you  shake  the  shackles  md  bring 
broadcasting  to  full  partnership  as  a  me- 
dium of  conununlcatlon  and  free  speech  or 
shall  you  remain  as  the  Courts  ha?e  consid- 
ered the  recording,  Just  a  mecha)  ileal  pur- 
veyor and  not  an  Intellectual  conseptlon?" 
John  Peter  Zenger  risked  his  liberty  to 
print  the  truth,  but  a  Jury  of  his  peers  ac- 
quitted him  and  made  new  law  for  a  future 
America.  Broadcasters  may  risk  property, 
but  those  Interested  in  the  futurs  of  a  re- 
sponsible democracy  will  defend  tbelr  right 
to  express  opinions. 

Broadcasters  must  attain  fvill  partnership 
with  newspapers  as  a  medium  of  :ommunl- 
catlon. 


THE  VIETNAM  CONFLI  ^T 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous  consent    that    the    genfflewoman 


by 


Press 


« "The  Trial  of  Peter  Zenger" 
Btiranelll.  New  York  tTnlverslty 

'  Radio   Commission   v.    Nelson 
289  U.S.  266   (1933).  Communlcatlbns 
mission  v.  N.B.C..  319  U.S.  239  (1913) 

'  Associated  Press  v.  United  Statefc 
1  ( 1945) :  Lorain  Journal  v.  United 
U.S.  143  (1951);  Times-Picayune 
United  States.  345  U.S.  594  (1953). 

•  See  Newsweek.  November  28, 
107. 

">  White-Smith    Music    Publishing 
Apollo  Company.  209  U.S.  1  (1907) 
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from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  serious  problems  of  ma- 
jor concern  to  Americans  throughout 
our  beloved  land — but  perhaps  upper- 
most in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of 
us  is  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  a 
desire  to  see  an  end  to  the  fighting 
which  has  brought  such  sorrow,  heart- 
ache, suffering,  sacrifice,  and  death  to  all 
too  many. 

We  are  saddened  every  time  we  read 
or  hear  of  death  or  injury  inflicted  upon 
our  brave  Americans  fighting  so  valiant- 
ly to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  pre- 
serve their  independence  and  right  to 
determine  their  own  future  without  out- 
side interference.  Our  prayers  are  with 
these  men  and  their  families  as  well  as 
with  the  allied  forces  of  South  Vietnam, 
South  Korea,  Australia,  and  so  forth, 
who  are  continuing  to  fight  right  along- 
side of  our  own  troops.  All  of  us  de- 
plore the  fact  that  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors continue  to  reject  all  of  our 
efforts  to  bring  an  honorable  and  last- 
ing end  to  the  fighting  as  they  proceed 
to  try  to  take  over  this  small  country 
by  force  and  enslave  her  freedom -loving 
people.  Apparently,  they  are  still  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  even- 
tually tire  and  withdraw — as  evidenced 
by  an  article  in  the  February  20  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  which  reported 
that  North  Vietnam  regarded  the  dem- 
onstrations in  the  United  States  against 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  as  proof 
that  the  Communists  would  win  the  war. 

Another  tragedy  of  the  war  which  we 
all  regret  and  which  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  news  reports  and  discussions  is 
the  accidental  injury  of  or  death  to  civil- 
ians occasionally  and  inadvertently  re- 
sulting from  our  bombing  of  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  and  our  mili- 
tary activities  in  South  Vietnam  despite 
all  precautions  taken  by  our  troops  to 
prevent  such  civilian  casualties.  In  this 
regard.  I  thought  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  comments  made 
by  Gen.  Earl  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  an 
Interview  appearing  in  the  February  27, 
1967.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

I'm  bothered  by  people  who  make  allega- 
tions to  the  effect  that  we  have  been  de- 
liberately attacking  In  such  a  way  as  to  In- 
flict casualties  on  the  civilian  population, 
because  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  true.  I'm  not 
In  the  least  surprised  that  there  have  been  a 
certain  number  of  clvUlans  killed  in  our  air 
attacks.  I  would  say  that  even  the  allega- 
tions of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  to  civilian 
casualties  would  bear  out  the  restraint  of 
our  air  attacks,  the  training,  the  bravery  and 
the  precision  with  which  our  pilots  deliver 
their  weapons.  If  you  read  some  of  these 
Communist  casualty  figures — and  I  don't  say 
they  are  accurate;  they  are  probably  exag- 
gerated— at  Nam  Dlnh.  for  example,  there 
were  89  civilian  casualties,  according  to 
Hanoi,  in  a  heavily  populated  area.  It's  very 
heavily  defended.  They  have  something  like 
500  antiaircraft  weapons  within  firing  radius 
of  the  city.  The  fact  that  our  pilots  were 
able  to  bomb  these  weapons  with  such  a 
small  number  of  civilian  casualties  refutes 


the  allegation  rather  than  supporting  It  .  .  , 
In  planning  operations  he  (General  West- 
moreland) always  takes  the  civilian  popula- 
tion Into  account.  If  possible — and  on 
many  occasions  they  do  this — they  warn 
people  with  leaflets  or  with  oullhorns— 
speaking  in  Vietnamese  from  an  airborne 
loudspeaker — that  the  troops  are  going  to 
move  in,  and  to  either  get  out  of  the  way, 
get  away  from  the  Viet  Cong,  or  take 
cover.  .  .  .  Our  flre  discipline  Is  very  tight. 
In  fact,  before  any  flre  is  delivered  in  certain 
areas,  it  has  to  be  cleared  by  the  Vietnamese 
Province  or  District  chief.  In  other  words, 
he  has  to  be  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  control  of  the  people  or  the  attitude  of 
the  people  in  the  area,  so  that,  above  all,  we 
will  avoid  going  in  and  injuring  people  who 
are  supporting  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

There  is  still  a  third  facet  to  the  war, 
however,  which  seems  to  receive  little 
notice  in  the  news  reports — and  that  is 
the  terrible  tragedy  caused  by  the  de- 
liberate terroristic  attacks  and  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Vietcong  against 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  as  well  as 
United  States  and  allied  personnel  In 
South  Vietnam.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  more  publicity  has  not  been 
given  to  these  acts  of  terror  is  that  it 
does  not  make  pleasant  reading.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  feel  that  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  all  facets  of 
the  war  so  that  they  can  better  be  able  to 
Judge  for  themselves  the  true  aims  of  the 
enemy  as  well  as  the  merits  of  our  cause 
in  behalf  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  South  Vietnamese  who  wish  to  remain 
free  of  Communist  domination.  I,  there- 
fore, feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  share  with  you 
the  information  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  State.  The 
figures  on  terrorist  acts  are  far  from 
complete  but  will  give  you  a  general  Idea 
of  the  disregard  for  human  life  and 
human  welfare  which  has  been  shown  by 
the  Vietcong — under  directions  from 
North  Vietnam  and  with  supplies  fur- 
nished by  North  Vietnam  and  other 
Communist-bloc  nations.  First,  I  am 
setting  forth  just  a  few  salient  facts  and 
statistics  appearing  in  a  blooklet  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam  in 
May  of  1966.  entitled  "A  Study:  Vietcong 
Use  of  Terror": 

In  the  ^rlng  of  1959,  the  Communlit 
leaders  In  North  Vietnam  were  growing  in- 
creasingly impatient.  .  .  For  five  years  their 
fellow  communists — using  the  argument 
that  the  south  was  so  divided,  its  govern, 
ment  so  weak  that  soon  the  whole  structure 
would  collapse  of  its  own  weight — had  dis- 
suaded them  from  taking  direct  action  to 
bring  all  of  Vietnam  under  the  red  banner. 
But  finally  the  waiting  game  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  Worse,  the  south  steadily  wu 
gathering  strength  and  dally  its  government 
was  becoming  more  viable.  Time  was  run- 
ning against  the  men  in  Hanoi.  And  so  on 
March  13,  1959,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party,  meeting  In  Hanoi,  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  to  begin  the  task 
of  "liberating  the  south  ...  to  struggle 
heroically  and  perseveringly  to  smash  U»e 
southern  regime." 

To  smash  the  southern  regime — that  was 
the  stated  objective.  The  method  was  to 
eliminate  by  force  the  southern  govern- 
mental apparatus,  the  country's  offlclal  and 
natural  leaders  and  establish  in  each  vil- 
lage an  apparat  tied  to  Hanoi.  The  assault 
began  In  the  villages  and  was  to  work  it* 
way  up  through  the  district  and  then 
provincial  governmental  levels  until  at  last 
there  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  the  central 
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government  itself.  Along  the  way,  the 
enemy's  Instrimients  of  power — ^his  police 
and  his  armed  forces — would  be  won  over  by 
proselyting  means  or  nullified  by  force.  .  . 
Terror  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  planned 
campaign  to  achieve  the  single  political  ob- 
jective: unification  of  Vietnam  under  the 
communist  banner.  This  Is  a  study  of  the 
specific  uses  which  the  Viet  Cong  have  made 
of  terror  during  the  past  six  years.  .  .  . 

Harry  Eckstein  in  the  book  Internal  War 
defines  terror  (In  Internal  war)  as  "a  sym- 
bolic act  designed  to  Influence  political  be- 
havior by  extranormal  means,  entailing  the 
use  or  threat  of  violence."  This  definition  Is 
employed  here.  It  is  a  broad  one.  It  in- 
cludes, for  example,  both  agitational  terror 
designed  to  disrupt  the  existing  order  and 
achieve  power,  as  weU  as  enforcement  ter- 
ror, activity  by  an  encumbent  who  wishes  to 
suppress  the  challenge  to  its  authority.  And 
It  includes  activities  far  beyond  the  stereo- 
type view  of  terror,  the  dynamiting  of  build- 
ings or  the  mass  execution  of  a  village's 
Council  of  Notables.  As  used  here  It  Involves 
(1)  terror  acts  which  are  part  of  military  or 
paramilitary  assaults  either  offensively 
against  defended  hamlets  or  GVN  and  allied 
military  installations  or  units,  or  defensively 
in  the  field  against  GVN  and  Allied  military 
operations;  (2)  terror  acts  which  are  part  of 
the  ambush,  so  common  and  distinct  to  the 
Vietnam  war  as  to  be  sui  generis;  an  ambush 
may  be  directed  at  military  units,  or  at  civil- 
ians traveling  along  roads  or  through  canals; 
(3)  harassing  villagers  for  coercive  or  In- 
timidation purposes  with  or  without  the  tak- 
ing of  life;  (4)  sabotage  and  subversive  acts 
which  involve  direct  use  of  violence;  (6)  acts 
directed  against  specific  Individuals,  such  as 
kidnappings,  assassinations  and  executions. 

An  effort  has  been  made  here  to  assemble 
data  to  describe  the  five  terror  categories 
listed  above.  Statistics  of  the  sort  that 
could  yield  precise  listings  of  Viet  Cong  acts 
of  violence  are  not  now  and  never  have  been 
available  in  Vietnam.  The  figures  quoted 
here  are  estimates  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  partial  data  from  GVN  and  U.S.  sources. 
The  error.  If  there  Is  one,  is  on  the  side  of 
conservatism.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  Viet 
Cong  terror  exceeded  these  figures  In  every 
category. 

The  total  number  of  Viet  Cong  Incidents, 
which  Include  all  five  of  the  above  categories : 

Incidents 
Date: 
1957 „       '500 

1958   500 

1959   1,500 

1960   3,000 

1961   5,000 

1962  19,000 

1963 19,500 

1964 _ 25,500 

1965  25,500 

1968 »7,000 

'  Under  500. 
'  2  months. 

This  booklet  from  which  I  am  quoting 
also  contains  a  statistical  chart  giving  a 
breakdown  according  to  the  following 
categories:  Terror  acts,  assassinations, 
kldnapings,  and  attacks.  Before  giving 
you  this  breakdown,  I  feel  It  best  to  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  the  figures  given 
under  each  category.  As  reported  in 
footnotes  to  the  statistical  chart  which 
follows:  Terror  acts  include  "sabotage, 
harassments,  harassing  fire,  armed  agit- 
prop team  visits  to  villages,  but  not  the 
acts  of  terror  listed  In  subsequent  col- 
umns." Assassinations  Include  "officials 
only  and  not  random  killings.  Records 
were  kept  only  on  officials  and  even  these 
are  incomplete.  Based  on  a  1964  study 
it  probably  is  safe  to  conclude  that  for 
every  official  Vietnamese   assassinated 


four  natural  leaders  were  killed."  Kld- 
napings include  "officials  only  and  not 
natural  leaders  and  other  village  resi- 
dents. Based  on  1964  study  the  ratio 
between  kldnapings  of  officials  and  non- 
officials  was  one  to  two.    The  GVN  has 


estimated  the  total  number  of  kldnap- 
ings at  1962,  10,000;  1963.  7,200;  1964. 
10.450;  and  1965,  11,500."  Attacks  in- 
clude "Military  attacks  on  villages;  am- 
bushes, and  so  forth."  NA  stands  for  not 
available. 


"Year 

Terror  acts 

Assassina- 
tions 

Kldnapings 

Attacks 

1957-1960 

NA 

NA 

'20,000 

25,280 

21,733 

18,300 

4,000 

11,700 

11,300 

1,118 

827 

516 

305 

35 

12,000 
1,318 
1,118 
1,596 
1,525 
1,730 
NA 

<'^NA 

1961 

1962 

5,484 

3,735 

15,600 

15, 200 

NA" 

1963 - 

196t 

1965.. 

1966  (3  months) 

1  Estimate. 
'  Negligible. 

Still  another  chart  in  this  same  booklet 
gives  the  Vietcong's  own  statistics  on  its 
violence  program  which  were  assembled 
from  Radio  Liberation  and  Radio  Hanoi 
output  during  the  yeaTs.  This  chart 
shows  that  the  Vietcong  themselves  claim 
to  have  destroyed  3,900  hamlets  in  1963 
and  3,659  hamlets  in  1964 — and  in  still  a 
separate  claim  which  is  not  a  total  of 
earlier  years,  the  Vietcong  claim  to  have 
destroyed  7,559  hamlets  from  January  of 
1961  to  January  of  1965. 

The  figures  given  above  are  shocking 
by  themselves  without  any  further  elab- 
oration, but  even  so  it  is  still  difficult  for 
one  to  realize  just  what  is  involved  with- 
out witnessing  the  terror  activities  first- 
hand or  without  having  specific  ex- 
amples. Therefore,  I  am  now  setting 
forth  a  sample  list  of  Vietcong  terrorist 
activity  during  the  past  6  years.  This 
sample  list  contains  incidents  which  have 
been  verified  and  obtained  from  the  same 
report  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Vietnam 
which  is  quoted  above  and  from  an  addi- 
tional list  of  incidents  supplied  by  the 
State  Department: 

A  Sample  List  of  Viet  Cong  Terrorist 
AcTTvrrr 

1.  February  2,  1960 — The  Viet  Cong  sack 
and  burn  the  Buddhist  temple  In  Phuoc 
Trach  village,  Go  Dau  Ha  district,  Tay  Nlnh 
province.  They  stab  to  death  17-year  old 
Phan  Van  Ngoc  who  tries  to  stop  them. 

2.  April  22.  1960 — Some  30  armed  Viet  Cong 
raid  Thol  Long  hamlet,  Thol  Blnh  village, 
Thol  Blnh  district.  An  Xuyen  province.  They 
attempt  to  take  away  villager  Cao  Van  Hanh, 
45.  Villagers  protest  en  masse.  Farmer 
Fham  Van  Bai,  56,  is  particularly  vehement. 
The  Viet  Cong,  angered,  seize  him.  This 
arouses  the  villagers  who  swarm  toward  the 
Viet  Cong  and  their  prisoner.  The  Viet  Cong 
fire  Into  the  crow.i.  A  16-year  old  boy  Is  shot 
dead. 

3.  August  23.  1960 — Two  school  teachers, 
Nguyen  Koha  Ngon  and  Miss  Nguyen  Thl 
Thlet,  are  preparing  lessons  at  home  when 
Viet  Cong  arrive  and  force  them  at  gun  point 
to  go  to  their  school,  Rau  Ran,  In  Phong 
Dlnh  province.  There  they  find  two  men  tied 
to  the  school  veranda.  The  Viet  Cong  read 
the  death  order  of  the  two  men,  named  Canh 
and  Van.  They  are  executed.  The  Viet  Cong 
stage  the  execution  presumably  to  Intimi- 
date the  school  teachers. 

4.  September  24,  1960 — A  band  of  armed 
Viet  Cong  sack  a  school  In  An  Lac  village,  Trl 
Tan  district,  An  Giang  province.  They  pUe 
seats  and  desks  together  and  set  flre  to  them 
and  the  school.  All  that  remain  are  four 
bare  walls. 

5.  September  28,  1960 — Father  Hoang  Ngoc 
Mlnh,  much  loved  priest  of  Kontum  parish 
Is  riding  from  Tan  Canh  to  Kondela.    A  Viet 


Cong  roadblock  halts  his  car.  A  bullet 
smashes  Into  him.  The  guerrillas  drive  bam- 
boo spears  Into  Father  Mlnh's  body.  A  Viet 
Cong  fires  his  sub-machine  gun  point  blank, 
killing  him.  The  driver  Huynh  Huu,  his 
nephew,  is  seriously  wounded. 

6.  September  30,  1960 — A  band  of  ten 
armed  Viet  Cong  kidnap  farmer  Truong  Van 
Dang,  67,  from  Long  An  hamlet.  Long  Trl 
village,  Blnh  Phuoc  district.  Long  An  prov- 
ince. They  take  him  before  what  they  call 
a  "people's  tribunal."  He  is  condemned  to 
death  for  purchasing  two  hectares  of  rice 
land  and  Ignoring  Viet  Cong  orders  to  turn 
the  land  over  to  another  farmer.  After  the 
"trial"  he  is  shot  dead  In  his  rice  field. 

7.  December  6.  1960 — The  Viet  Cong  dyna- 
mite the  kitchen  at  the  Saigon  Golf  Club, 
killing  a  Vietnamese  kitchen  helper  and  In- 
juring two  Vietnamese  cooks. 

8.  December  1960 — The  GVN  reports  to  the 
ICC  that  during  the  year  the  Viet  Cong  had 
destroyed  or  damaged  284  bridges,  burned  60 
medical  aid  stations  and,  through  destruc- 
tion of  schools,  deprived  some  25,000  chil- 
dren of  schooling. 

9.  March  22,  1961 — A  truck  carrying  20  girls 
Is  dynamited  on  the  Salgon-Vung  Tau  road. 
The  girls  are  returning  from  Saigon  where 
they  have  taken  part  in  a  Trung  Sisters  Day 
celebration.  After  the  explosion  the  Viet 
Cong  open  fire  on  the  passengers.  Two  of 
the  girls  were  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The 
girls  are  unarmed  and  traveling  without 
escort. 

10.  May  15,  1961 — Twelve  Catholic  nuns 
from  La  Providence  order,  are  traveling  on 
Highway  One  toward  Saigon.  Their  bus  Is 
stopped  by  Viet  Cong  who  ransack  their  lug- 
gage. Sister  Theophlle  protests  and  is  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  vehicle  Is  sprayed 
with  bullets  seriously  wounding  Sister  Phan 
Thl  No.  The  ambush  takes  place  at  Tram 
Van  hamlet.  Thanh  Phuoc  village.  Go  Dau 
Ha  district,  Tay  Nlnh  province. 

11.  July  26,  1961 — Two  Vietnamese  National 
Assemblymen,  Rmah  Pok  and  Yut  Nic  Boun- 
rit,  both  Montagnards,  are  shot  and  IdUed 
by  Viet  Cong  near  Dalat.  A  school  teacher 
traveling  with  them  on  their  visit  to  a  Mon- 
tagnard  resettlement  village.  Is  also  killed. 

12.  September  20,  1961 — One  thousand 
main  force  Viet  Cong  soldiers  storm  the  capi- 
tal of  Phuoc  Thanh  province,  sack  and  bum 
the  government  buildings,  behead  virtually 
the  entire  administrative  staff.  They  hold 
the  capital  for  24  hours  before  withdrawing. 

13.  October  1961 — A  U.S.  State  Department 
study  estimates  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  kill- 
ing Vietnamese  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  month. 

14.  December  13,  1961 — Father  Bonnet,  a 
French  parish  priest  from  Konkala,  Kontum 
Is  killed  by  Viet  Cong  while  he  was  visiting 
parishioners  at  Ngok  Rongel. 

15.  December  20.  1961 — S.  Fukal,  a  Japa- 
nese engineer  working  on  the  Da  Nhlm  dam, 
a  Japanese  government  war  reparations  proj- 
ect to  supply  electric  power  to  Vietnam,  Is 
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kidnapped  after  being  stopped  at  a  Viet  Cong 
road  block.    His  fate  is  never  learnad. 

16.  January  1,  1962— A  Vietnamese  labor 
leader,  Le  Van  Thleu.  63,  U  hacked  to  death 
by  Viet  Cong  wielding  machetes  n^  Blen 
Hoa,  In  the  rubber  plantaUon  on  which  he 
works.  I 

17.  January  2.  1962— Two  Vietnamese  tech- 
nicians working  in  the  governmenVs  antl- 
malarla  program.  Pham  Van  Hal  and,  Nguyen 
Van  Thach,  are  killed  by  Viet  Cobg  with 
machetes,  twelve  miles  south  of  Saidon. 

18.  February  20,  1962— Viet  Coni;  throw 
four  hand  grenades  Into  a  crowded  village 
theater  near  Can  Tho.  killing  24  wotaen  and 
children.  A  total  of  108  persons  a|e  killed 
or  Injured. 

19.  April  8,  1962 — The  Viet  Congi  execute 
two  wounded  American  prisoners  of  ^ar  near 
the  vlUage  of  An  Chau  In  Central  Vietnam. 
Each  with  hands  tied.  U  shot  In  the  face. 
They  cannot  keep  up  with  their  rftreatlng 
Viet  Cong  captors.  i 

20.  April  25,  1962 — Two  French  civilians  are 
shot  and  klUed  by  Viet  Cong  whllei  boating 
on  the  Saigon  River  Just  outside  the  city. 

21.  May  19,  1962— A  Viet  Cong  grenade  is 
hurled  into  the  Aterbea  restaurant  i^  Saigon 
wounding  a  Berlin  circus  manager  and  the 
cultural  attache  from  the  German  embassy. 

22.  May  20,  1962 — A  bomb  explode?  in  front 
of  the  Hung  Dao  Hotel,  Saigon,  a  billet  for 
American  servicemen.  Injuring  eight  Viet- 
namese and  three  Americans  who  aie  in  the 
street  at  the  time. 

23.  June  12,  1962 — The  Viet  Cong)  ambush 
a  civilian  passenger  bus  near  Le  Til  hamlet 
In  An  Glang  province,  killing  all  the  pas- 
sengers, the  driver  and  the  driver's  helper,  a 
total  of  five  men  and  women.  I 

24.  October  20.  1962— A  teen-age  Viet  Cong 
hurls  a  grenade  Into  a  holiday  crowd  In  down- 
town Saigon  killing  six  persons.  Including 
two  children,  and  Injuring  38  persons. 

25.  November  4.  1962— A  Viet  Cokig  hurls 
a  grenade  into  an  alley  In  Can  Tno  kilUng 
one  American  serviceman  and  two  vletrmni- 
ese  children.  A  third  Vietnamese;  child  Is 
seriously  Injured.  I 

26.  January  25.  1963 — Viet  Cong  fynamlte 
a  pa?senger-frelght  train  near  Qvil  lyion  kill- 
ing eight  passengers  and  injuring  15  others. 
The  train  is  carrying  only  rice  as  ffelght. 

27.  March  4,  1963 — ^Two  Protestint  mis- 
sionaries— Elwood  Forreston  an  American 
and  Oaspart  Makll,  a  Filipino — are  ihot  at  a 
road  block  between  Saigon  and  Dalat.  The 
Makll  twin  babies  are  shot  and  wqunded. 

28.  March  16,  1963 — Viet  Cong  terrorists 
hurl  a  grenade  Into  a  home  where  a)n  Ameri- 
can family  Is  having  dinner,  killing  la  French 
businessman  and  wounding  four  other  per- 
sons, one  of  them  a  woman. 

29.  April  3,  1963 — Viet  Cong  terrorists 
throw  two  grenades  Into  a  private  school  near 
Long  Xuyen,  An  Glang  province,  [killing  a 
teacher  and  two  other  adults.  Students  are 
performing  their  annual  variety  sh©w  at  the 
time. 

30.  April  4.  1963— Viet  Cong  terrorists 
throw  grenades  into  an  audience  attending 
an  outdoor  motion  picture  showlrig  In  Cao 
Lanh  village  In  the  Mekong  Deltk,  klUlng 
four  persons  and  wounding  11.         I 

31.  May  23,  1963 — Viet  Cong  mlnethe  main 
northern  rail  line  klUIng  five  civilian  pas- 
sengers. Twelve  other  passengers  Bnd  crew 
are  Injured. 

32.  May  31.  1963 — Two  powerful  aptploslons 
set  off  by  terrorists  on  bicycles  kill  two  Viet- 
namese and  wound  ten  others  lA  Saigon. 
Police  believe  the  explosive  accidentally  det- 
onated prematurely.  I 

33.  September  12,  1963— Miss  vi  Thl  Lo. 
26,  a  school  teacher  In  An  Phuofc  village, 
Klen  Hoa  province  Is  found  near  the  village 
with  her  throat  cut.  She  had  Been  kid- 
napped by  the  Viet  Cong  three  da^s  earlier. 

34.  October  16,  1963— Viet  Cong  (terrorists 
exploded  mines  under  two  civilian  buses  in 
Klen  Hoa  and  Quang  Tin  provlnc^,  killing 
18  Vietnamese  and  wounding  23. 


35.  October  26.  1963— The  French  Embassy 
in  Saigon  reports  that  four  French  planters 
were  kidnapped  and  two  others  wounded  In 
machine  gun  attacks  on  French  rubber  plan- 
tations East  of  Saigon. 

36.  November  9.  1963— Three  grenades  are 
thrown  In  Saigon  Injuring  a  total  of  16  per- 
sons Including  four  children;  the  first  Is 
thrown  In  a  main  street;  the  second  along 
the  waterfront  and  the  third  in  the  Chinese 
residential  area. 

37.  February  9,  1964 — A  bomb  exploded  In 
the  Playboy  Bar  In  Saigon  killing  four  Viet- 
namese and  Injuring  35  Vietnamese  and  four 
Americans. 

38.  February  9,  1964 — Two  Americans  are 
killed  and  41  wounded  including  four 
women,  five  children  when  a  Viet  Cong  bomb 
is  set  off  In  a  sports  stadium  during  a  soft- 
ball  game.  A  second  portion  of  the  bomb 
fails  to  explode.  Officials  estimate  that  had 
it  detonated  fifty  persons  would  have  died. 

39.  February  16,  1964— Three  Americans 
are  killed  and  32  injured,  most  of  them  U.S. 
dependents,  when  the  Viet  Cong  bomb  the 
Klnh  Do  movie  theater  in  Saigon. 

40.  February  21,  1964 — The  Saigon-Da 
Nang  train  is  derailed,  with  11  persons  killed 
and  18  seriously  Injured. 

41.  July  14,  1964 — Pham  Thao,  chairman  of 
the  Catholic  Action  Committee  In  Quang 
Ngal  is  executed  by  Viet  Cong  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  vlUage  of  Pho  Lol  In 
Quang  Ngal. 

42.  October  1964 — U.S.  officials  in  Saigon 
report  that  from  January  to  October  of  1964 
the  Viet  Cong  killed  429  local  Vietnamese 
officials  and  kidnapped  482  others. 

43.  December  24,  1964 — A  Christmas  eve 
Viet  Cong  bomb  explosion  at  the  Brink  of- 
ficer billet  kills  two  Americans  and  injures 
50  Americans  and  13  Vietnamese. 

44.  February  6,  1965 — Radio  Liberation  an- 
nounces that  the  Viet  Cong  have  shot  two 
American  prisoners  of  war  as  reprisals  against 
the  Vietnamese  government  which  had  sen- 
tenced two  Viet  Cong  terrorists  to  death. 

45.  February  10,  1965 — Viet  Cong  terror- 
ists blow  up  an  enlisted  men's  barracks  in 
Qui  Nhon  killing  23  Americans. 

46.  February  10,  1965 — Viet  Cong  mined 
a  bus  in  Pleiku  province,  killing  one  civilian 
and  wounding  six  others. 

47.  March  1,  1965 — Viet  Cong  entered  Hoa 
Hoi  hamlet  in  Binh  Dlnh  province  and 
burned  185  houses  and  destroyed  all  per- 
sonal belongings  of  the  inhabitants. 

48.  March  12,  1965— Viet  Cong  mined  a 
bus  In  Long  An  province,  killing  13  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  wounding  two  others. 

49.  March  21,  1965 — Viet  Cong  entered  a 
hamlet  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province  and  forced 
100  laborers  to  leave  with  them.  Twenty- 
five  other  laborers  who  refused  to  go  with  the 
Viet  Cong  were  executed  by  the  Communists. 

50.  March  30,  1965 — A  Viet  Cong  bomb  ex- 
plodes outside  the  American  Embassy  In  Sai- 
gon killing  2  Americans,  18  Vietnamese  and 
injuring  100  Vietnamese  and  45  Americans. 

51.  Early  June  1965 — Viet  Cong  ambushed 
a  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  vehicle  belonging  to 
the  provincial  health  service  In  Klen  Tuong 
province,  wounding  two  health  workers  and 
a  small  boy. 

52.  June  24,  1965 — ^Radlo  Liberation  an- 
nounces the  execution  of  an  American  pris- 
oner as  a  reprisal. 

53.  June  25,  1965 — Terrorists  dynamite  the 
My  Canh  restaurant  In  Saigon  killing:  27 
Vietnamese,  12  Americans,  two  Filipinos,  one 
Frenchman,  one  German;  more  than  80  per- 
sons are  injtired. 

54.  June  1965 — Vietnamese  officials  report 
that  Viet  Cong  assassinations  and  kidnap- 
ping of  rxiral  officials  doubled  in  June  over 
May  and  April.  A  total  of  224  officials  were 
either  killed  or  kidnapped. 

66.  July  1965 — Viet  Cong  ransacked  a  vil- 
lage pagoda  In  Klen  Hoa  province  and  kid- 
napped the  chief  monk.  He  was  murdered 
six  days  later. 

66.  July  11,   1965 — Viet  Cong   entered  An 


Lol  and  Van  Qual  hamlets  in  Thua  Thlen 
province,  kidnapped  three  farmers  and 
burled  two  of  them  alive  some  three  kilo- 
meters  from  their  homes. 

57.  July  18,  1965 — Viet  Cong  forced  the 
population  of  a  hamlet  In  Le  Trung  district, 
Pleiku  province  to  assemble  for  a  propaganda 
lecture.  When  the  people  were  assembled, 
the  Viet  Cong  threw  hand  grenades  into 
the  crowd,  killing  11  persons  and  wounding 
many  others. 

58.  August  1965 — Viet  Cong  attacked  a 
refugee  resettlement  center  In  Blnh  Dlnh 
province  and  killed  or  wounded  60  old  people 
and  children. 

59.  August  6,  1965 — Viet  Cong  exploded 
a  time-bomb  near  the  Gia  Huynh  market  in 
Traug  Bang  district  town,  Hau  Nghia 
province,  killing  five  Vietnamese  and  woimd- 
Ing  five  others. 

60.  August  18,  1965 — A  Viet  Cong  bomb  at 
the  Saigon  Police  Directorate  office  in  Saigon 
kills  six  and  wounds  15  Vietnamese. 

61.  September  4,  1965 — Seven  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed  and  twenty  others  were 
wounded  when  Viet  Cong  terrorists  blew  up 
a  coach  on  the  road  at  True  Glang,  near  Loc 
Thuan  village. 

62.  September  26,  1965 — Viet  Cong  blew  up 
a  crowded  bus  In  Phu  Yen  province,  killing 
21  passengers.  Including  four  children. 

63.  October  1965 — Viet  Cong  murdered  a 
village  chief  near  Phuong  Dlnh  In  Quang 
Ngal  province  and  stuck  his  severed  head 
on  a  pole  In  the  village  center. 

64.  October  4,  1965 — One  of  two  Viet  Cong 
planted  bombs  explodes  at  the  Cong  Hoa 
National  Sports  Stadlimi  killing  eleven  Viet- 
namese, Including  four  children  and  wound- 
ing 42  other  persons. 

65.  October  5,  1965 — A  Viet  Cong  bomb 
goes  off,  apparently  prematurely,  in  a  taH 
on  a  main  street  In  downtown  Saigon  killing 
two  Vietnamese  and  wounding  ten  others 
most  of  them  Vietnamese. 

66.  November  1965 — A  GVN  military  unit 
found  the  bodies  of  seven  peasants  who  had 
been  buried  alive  In  Quang  Ngal  province. 
The  hands  of  the  peasants  had  been  tied 
behind  their  backs. 

67.  December  4,  1966 — A  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorist bomb  kUls  eight  persons  when  It  ex- 
plodes in  front  of  a  Saigon  hotel  converted 
to  quarters  of  U.S.  enlisted  men,  157  are 
Injured,  Including  72  Americans,  three  New 
ZSealanders  and  62   Vietnamese. 

68.  December  12,  1965 — Two  Viet  Cong 
terrorist  platoons  kill  23  unarmed  Vietnamese 
canal  construction  workers  asleep  In  a  Bud- 
dhist Pagoda  in  Tan  Huong  village,  Dlnh 
Tuong   province,   and   wound   seven   others. 

69.  December  17,  1965 — Viet  Cong  lobbed 
grenades  Into  a  crowd  watching  an  oj)en-alr 
film  show  In  Vlnh  Long  province,  killing  six 
persons  and  wounding  28  others. 

70.  January  3,  1966 — Two  unknown  per- 
sons fired  into  a  group  of  people  in  the 
Cholon  area  of  Saigon  killing  one  Vietnamese 
soldier  and  wounding  one  Vietnamese  child. 

71.  January  3,  1966— Six  Viet  Cong  en- 
tered Hoa  Hung  hamlet,  six  miles  south- 
east of  Blen  Hoa  and  assassinated  the  hamlet 
chief. 

72.  January  3,  1966 — An  unknown  person 
threw  a  grenade  into  a  group  of  U.S.  soldiers 
near  a  refreshment  stand  in  Saigon  killing 
one  U.S.  soldier  and  one  Vietnamese  child 
and  wounding  five  U.S.  soldiers. 

'  73.  January  7.  1966 — A  Claymore  mine  ex- 
plodes at  Tan  Son  Nhut  gate  killing  two  per- 
sons and  Injuring  12. 

74.  January  17,  1966 — Viet  Cong  In  Klen 
Tuong  detonate  a  mine  under  a  highway  bus, 
kilUng  26  Vietnamese  civUlans,  seven  of  them 
chUdren.  Eight  other  persons  are  Injured 
and  three  listed  as  missing 

75.  January  18,  1966— Viet  Cong  mined  a 
commercial  bus  in  Klen  Tuong  province,  kill- 
ing 26  civilians  and  wounding  eight  others. 

76.  January  29,  1966 — Viet  Cong  terrorlste 
kUl  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Phan  Khac  Dau. 
74,  while  he  was  praying  at  the  altar  of  W» 
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church  at  Thanh  Trt.  Klen  Tuong  province. 
Five  other  civilians,  Including  a  church  officer 
are  also  klUed.  The  marauders  desecrate  the 
church  and  destroy  its  statuary  and  reU- 
Klous  artifacts. 

77.  February  2,  1966— A  Viet  Cong  squad 
ambush  a  Jeep  load  of  Vietnamese  informa- 
tion personnel,  killing  six  and  woxinding  one 
in  Hau  Nghia  province. 

78.  February  14,  1966 — Two  Viet  Cong 
mines  explode  under  a  bus  and  a  three- 
wheeled  taxi  on  a  road  near  Tuy  Hoa 
killing  48  farm  laborers  and  Injuring  seven 
others. 

79.  April  1966 — A  Viet  Cong  terror  squad 
assassinated  a  regional  head  of  the  Cao  Dal 
Church  In  My  Tho.  The  Communists  broke 
into  his  home,  and  beat  him  and  his  seven- 
year-old  daughter  to  death.  His  wife  was 
also  wounded  but  was  expected  to  recover. 

80.  April  1966 — 25  prisoners  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  mostly  civilians  and  women  in  chains 
and  padlocks,  were  shot  by  the  Communists 
at  Phu  Ham  In  Vlnh  Long  province. 

81.  May  21,  19C6 — Viet  Cong  terrorists  ma- 
chine-gunned a  group  of  workers  In  their 
sleep.  The  workers  were  employed  in  dig- 
ging a  canal  near  Vlnh  Hanh  village  In  An 
Glang  province.  Twenty-three  civilians  In- 
cluding a  woman  and  five  children  were 
killed  and  twelve  others  were  v/ounded.  The 
Viet  Cong  reportedly  shot  the  civilians  to 
teach  them  a  lesson. 

82.  August  16,  1966— A  platoon  of  Viet 
Cong  entered  Trxmg  Tin  and  Phu  Hoa  Ham- 
lets In  Quang  Ngal  and  btirned  the  homes 
of  138  families. 

83.  August  17,  1966 — About  a  platoon  of 
Viet  Cong  entered  Pho  An  Hamlet  lu  Quang 
Ngal  Province  burning  some  of  the  houses 
In  the  hamlet  and  attacking  a  naval  Junk 
base. 

84.  August  17,  1966— A  Viet  Cong  terror 
group  set  off  an  explosive  device  at  the  mu- 
nicipal fair  In  Hue  City.  Twenty-six  were 
killed  and  150  Injured  from  the  explosion 
and  the  flight  to  leave  the  fair. 

85.  September  1966— Viet  Cong  burned  90 
houses  and  killed  four  civilians  In  a  refugee 
camp  in  Quang  Tin  Province. 

86.  September  1936— Viet  Cong  attacked 
the  home  of  the  Deputy  Police  Chief  in  Klen 
Phong  Province  and  a  check  point  In  the 
same  province  killing  five  civilians. 

87.  September  1966— A  Viet  Cong  squad 
disguised  as  government  soldiers  captured 
a  village  office  and  killed  the  Finance  Com- 
missioner and  a  Deputy  Hamlet  Chief. 

88.  September  11,  1966— Election  Day,  the 
Viet  Cong  launched  42  Incidents  while  the 
polls  were  open  to  disrupt  the  polling  and 
a  total  of  166  Incidents  the  day  before  and 
during  the  elections  to  keep  voters  away 
from  the  polls.  While  the  polls  were  open.  19 
persons  were  killed  and  120  wounded  from 
such  incidents  as  the  mortaring  of  four  prov- 
ince towns,  the  mining  of  vehicles  and  assas- 
sination of  those  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion. Despite  their  efforts,  4.275,406  Viet- 
namese voted,  or  80 '^o  of  the  registered  voters. 

89.  September  20,  1966 — The  Vietnamese 
Army  reported  finding  civilians  killed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  In  two  caves  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
about  60  miles  southwest  of  Saigon.  Nearby 
a  seriously  wounded  civilian  was  found  who 
claimed  that  12  of  his  companions  were 
killed  and  thrown  Into  a  canal  by  the  Viet 
Cong  after  being  taken  prisoner. 

90.  October  1966 — A  Viet  Cong  terrorist 
platoon  butchered  the  18-year-old  son  of  a 
deputy  hamlet  chief  in  Quang  "Hn  province. 

91.  October  3,  1966 — The  Manager  of  the 
Chinese-owned  Hau  LI  fish  net  factory  was 
assassinated.  He  was  the  seventh  prominent 
Chinese  to  be  attacked  since  late  1965. 

92.  October  18,  1966 — A  terrorist  threw  a 
Russian-made  grenade  at  a  bus  stop  in  Sai- 
gon wounding  five  American  soldiers. 

93.  October  18,  1966 — Viet  Cong  exploded 
a  mine  at  a  bus  stop  In  Saigon  killing  two 
and  injuring  nine  Including  eight  American 
soldiers. 


94.  On  October  18,  1966 — Viet  Cong  threw 
a  grenade  into  a  rural  movie  theater  410 
miles  north  of  Saigon  killing  six  Vietnamese 
and  wounding  45. 

95.  November  1,  1966 — Two  waves  of 
mortar  shells  struck  Saigon  in  a  Viet  Cong 
effort  to  disrupt  the  government's  National 
Day  ceremony.  Shells  hit  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  and  high  school,  and  a  hospital 
and  market.  There  were  at  least  27  casual- 
ties. 

96.  November  6,  1966 — Viet  Cong  forces 
entered  a  village  In  Vlnh  Binh  Province  and 
kidnapped  the  entire  population  of  over  100 
persons. 

97.  November  8,  1966 — Two  Viet  Cong 
platoons  infiltrated  Cao  Doi  Hamlet  In  VUoh 
Blnh  Province  ludnapplng  30  families. 
Twelve  women  suspected  of  being  govern- 
ment agents  who  were  wives  of  government 
soldiers  had  not  been  released  by  December  1. 

98.  November  24,  1966 — Viet  Cong  entered 
Din  Cu  Hamlet  In  Vlnh  Blnh  Province  ab- 
ducted 109  civilians  and  burned  16  houses. 
This  was  the  third  mass  kidnapping  of  a 
hamlet  during  November. 

99.  November  29,  1966— Three  wounded 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  found  six  miles 
from  Sadec  City  after  escaping  from  a  Viet 
Cong  prison  camp.  Seventeen  prisoners 
were  held  In  the  prison  camp.  Before  de- 
parting the  Viet  Cong  killed  two  men  and 
two  women  and  wounded  several  others. 
Survivors  said  they  were  chained  by  the 
vn-ists  during  the  day  and.  In  addition,  put 
in  leg  irons  at  night.  One  prisoner  was 
found  shot  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back  and  mutilated   by  hatchet  blows. 

100.  December  7,  1966 — A  leader  of  the 
Southern  Bloc  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
Tran  Van  Van,  was  murdered  while  driving 
his  car  to  the  Assembly.  A  Viet  Cong  terror 
cadre  has  confessed  to  participating  In  the 
assassination. 

101.  December  27,  1966 — An  explosive  de- 
vice went  off  In  the  car  of  the  Influential 
Gla  Dlnh  Constituent  Assembly  Deputy,  Dr. 
Phan  Quang  Dan,  killing  two  pedestrians 
and  giving  superficial  injuries  to  Dr.  Dan. 

102.  December  29,  1966 — Five  Viet  Cong 
dressed  as  government  soldiers  entered  a 
hamlet  In  An  Xuyen  Province  and  killed  two 
local  soldiers. 

103.  December  30,  1966 — Two  terrorists 
threw  a  grenade  In  Than  Vlnh  district,  four 
miles  south  of  Saigon.  There  were  no 
casualties. 

Those  of  you  who  will  study  the  above 
sample  list — and  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
this  list  includes  only  a  few  examples  of 
terrorist  activities  committed  by  the  Viet- 
cong — will  know  why  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  discussion  that  tliis  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  I  once  again  wish  to 
stress  how  much  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
we  even  have  to  think  about  such  things. 
However,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  these  are  facts.  This  is 
what  is  actually  happening  and  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  only  too  true  that  ig- 
noring these  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Vietcong  will  not  make  them  go  away. 

I,  myself,  visited  South  Vietnam  in  the 
fall  of  1965  and  personally  witnessed 
some  of  the  results  of  these  terrorist  acts 
committed  by  the  Vietcong  as  well  as  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  troops  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. When  I  returned  from  that 
visit,  I  issued  a  report  to  the  news  media 
in  my  congressional  district — concluding 
such  report  with  these  remarks: 

Of  course,  to  me  the  most  Important  and 
most  heartwarming  part  of  my  mission  was 
meeting  and  shaking  hands  and  talking  with 
our  brave  and  valiant  young  men  in  Viet- 
nam. I  was  so  Impressed  with  their  won- 
derful morale  in  the  face  of  so  many  hard- 
ships, dangers  and  adversities — being  so  far 


away  from  home,  adjusting  to  the  hot,  heavy, 
humid  climate,  to  the  rain  and  the  mud,  and 
to  the  war  ItseU.  All  of  the  men  with  whom 
I  talked— and  I  talked  with  many— seemed 
to  know  why  they  were  there — not  only  to 
preserve  freedom  from  Communist  slavery  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  but  really  to  preserve 
freedom  for  each  and  every  one  of  us— and 
they  all  seemed  to  feel  it  was  their  duty  to 
be  there  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  us. 
Even  the  wounded  with  whom  I  talked  In  the 
hospitals  said  they  wanted  to  return  to  duty 
when  they  were  able  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
they  admitted  they  didn't  like  it.  Who 
could?  But  they  were  making  the  best  of 
It.  .  .  .  They  certainly  deserve  the  support 
and  complete  backing  from  all  of  us  at  home. 
Above  all,  we  must  make  certain  that  their 
sacrifices  will  not  be  in  vain. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ttie  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  News  na- 
tional correspondent,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  joint  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  on  the 
subject  of  "Pontics  and  the  Press." 
There  is  much  in  this  address  of  interest 
to  all  Congressmen  and  all  individuals 
running  for  political  office.  His  address 
follows : 

POLmCS    AND    THE    PRESS 

(An  address  by  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  News  na- 
tional  correspondent,   delivered   before   a 
Joint  session  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1967) 
I  cannot  imsgine  an  occasion  in  my  life  of 
greater  satisfaction  and  mom.ent  than  this 
one.    I  had  never  thought  that  I  would  one 
day  be  welcomed  before  this  ancient  body, 
that  I  would  climb  this  hill  In  this  Com- 
monwealth, which  become  landmarks  on  the 
indelible  map  of  the  inner  mind  when  the 
schoolboy  first  opens  the  book  of  the  great 
American  story.    Here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  I  should   think,   began  the  process  of 
welding   the    Athenians'    art    of    democracy 
with  the  Romans'  science  of  government. 

I  was  a  schooltwy  on  the  Dakota  prairies 
where  all  was  new  and  raw  and  wanted 
building.  At  times,  as  my  understanding  in- 
creased, I  envied  those  of  my  generation  who 
were  born  in  places  like  this,  the  old  and 
established  places,  and  had,  I  thought,  only 
to  open  their  minds  and  arms  and  inherit  it 
all,  ready  made.  But  I  am  grateful,  now, 
for  my  origins.  At  each  stage  of  the  wester- 
ing Impulse  America  re-made  Itself  socially 
and  physically  from  the  beginnings,  from 
the  log  house  and  the  loneliness,  the  hand 
axe  and  the  terrible  labors.  Something  of 
what  your  forebears,  very  long  ago,  experi- 
enced on  these  shores  of  rock  my  forebears, 
not  very  long  ago,  experienced  on  those 
plains  of  snow  and  dust.  I  understood  the 
Pilgrims  and  what  it  meant  for  them  far 
sooner  than  I  understood  Harvard  and  Its 
meaning. 

But  there  wm  a  precious  thing  we  did  not 
have  to  build,  which  we  took  from  you.  It 
came  tlirough  the  few  books  in  the  library  off 
Main  Street;  it  came  through  the  speeches  of 
the  occasional  Chautauqua  lecturer  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Opera  House  above  the  general 
store;  It  came  through  the  talk  of  my  fathea- 
at  the  dinner  table.  New  England,  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston — the  great  men,  their  elec- 
trifying, lllunalnatlng  words,  as  stirring  to  us 
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then  out  there  as  they  must  havfe  been  to 
your  ancestors  when  they  were  sjjolcen  and 
written  here.  They  formed  the  Invisible  en- 
vironment In  which  we  lived,  the  mt«t  lasting 
environment  of  all.  By  this  mystierlous  al- 
chemy the  miracle  of  Amerlcanisin,  of  na- 
tional union  was  performed,  quletlj,  In  secret 
at  It  were,  across  thousands  of  mllis,  the  In- 
visible cords  stretching  Into  every  ralley  and 
clearing,  guiding  us,  binding  us  ill  In  the 
face  of  the  worst  that  the  world  ann  o\ir  own 
worst  nature  could  bring  against  uf- 

So  It  Is  good  to  be  here,  where  |  all  seems 
familiar  and  reassuring,  nothing  strange;  a 
place  I  have.  In  a  sense.  Inhabited  ^1  my  life. 

POUnCS   AND  THB   PRESS 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  about  poUtlds  and  the 
press,  and  their  relationship,  the  nigh  art  of 
governing  men  and  the  profession  or  the 
calling,  at  least,  of  Informing  anci  explain- 
ing to  men.  j 

I  represent  what  Is  called  electronic  Jour- 
nalism, to  use  a  phrase  I  once  polned  in 
one  of  my  less  graceful  moment^  It  was, 
with  radio,  the  function  of  Infortnlng  and 
explaining  through  the  ear;  and  ^ow  with 
television,  through  both  ear  and  pye.  And 
It  has  become  the  most  Immediate,  dramatic. 
In  some  ways  the  most  jKiwerful  forin  of  Jour- 
nalism. Certainly,  the  most  personal,  as  the 
affectionate  letters  from  strangeri  and  the 
denunciatory  telegrams  arriving  lat  offices 
like  mine  attest  every  day. 

The  politician,  local  or  national,]  the  Jour- 
nalist, in  print  or  by  broadcast,  4ave  more 
than  a  little  In  common,  beyonc|  the  fact 
that  we  make  our  mistakes  In  p>^bllc  and 
have  no  hiding  place.  About  el^ty  years 
ago  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote:  "In  a  world 
of  dally — nay,  almost  hourly,  Journalism, 
every  clever  man,  every  man  who  thilnks  him- 
self clever  or  whom  anybody  else  thinks 
clever.  Is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  Judgment 
point  blank  and  at  the  word  of  command 
on  every  conceivable  subject  Of  human 
thought." 

About  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago, 
John  Adams  wrote,  sardonically,  ol  the  Con- 
gress: "every  man  in  It  Is  a  great  man,  an 
orator,  a  critic,  a  statesman;  and  I  therefore 
every  man,  upon  every  question,  diust  show 
his  oratory,  bis  criticism  and  hit  political 
abilities." 

Not  quite  on  every  subject  or  question 
anymore,  for  the  Journalist  or  the  boUtlclan. 
Among  both,  the  specialists  have  developed. 
But  on  a  frightfully  large  numbar  of  sub- 
jects and  questions.  It  will  Bilwafs  be  this 
way;  It  has  to  be  this  way.  You  flequire  no 
explaining  why  a  world  of  specialists  only 
wovild  be  a  J\ingle,  the  world  of  '■  our  final 
floundering.  Serious  statesmanihlp  and 
serious  commiinicatlon  with  others  cannot 
exist  without  the  generallst,  the  n|an  of  the 
broad  and  liberal  experience  and '  teaching, 
the  philosopher,  homespun  or  Utertry,  of  the 
human  condition.  \ 

The  general  politician  and  thfc  general 
Journalist — we  are  Jacks  of  all  tfades  and 
masters  of  none  save  the  trade  of  Oelng  Jack 
of  all.  a  trade  by  no  means  easily  mastered. 
We  must  always  know  enough  of  v^at  Is  old 
to  recognize  what  Is  new,  enough  of  what 
has  been  good  for  man  to  sens^  what  is 
going  to  harm  him.  People  like  you  work 
the  cutting  edge  of  history;  peoplle  like  me 
along  with  you,  live  at  the  growitig  points 
of  society.  And  we  live  together.  In  a  fre- 
quently miserable  marriage  of  nekiesslty  as 
restlessly  close  as  any  two  elemen^  society 
knows.  You  make  a  bit  of  blstsry  every 
day;  we  write  the  first  rough  draft  of  history 
every  day.  Together  we  compose  the  Invisible 
environment  of  the  American  mlbd,  make 
the  community  weather,  sound  th^  tones  of 
the  day.  And  frequently,  we  deftest  each 
other,  because  as  In  any  marrleige,  ^e  happen 
to  have  certain  conflicts  of  Interett.  These 
can  be  ameliorated  but  never  solved.  They 
would  be  solved  only  In  the  event  that  one 
side    or    the    other    abandon   Its   responsl- 


bllltles,  in  which  case,  I  fear,  this  free  society 
would  be  free  no  longer. 

THE   "CREDIBrLrrY   GAP" 

The  relationship  Is  a  dally  improvisation 
as  are  most  of  the  creative  tensions  In  Amer- 
ican political  life.  Including  those  I  would 
suppose,  between  executive  and  legislative 
and  Judiciary. 

In  the  national  capital,  where  I  live  and 
work,  the  relationship  Is  severely  exacerbated 
at  the  present  time.  The  phrase  "credibility 
gap"  has  become  a  tiresome  cllch6  already, 
but  the  very  fact  of  Its  existence  suggests 
that  the  condition  Is  unusual.  It  Is  unusual 
only  In  degree,  but  I  must  say  that  In  a 
quarter  centviry  of  reporting  Washington  I 
have  never  seen  It  In  such  a  high  degree  as 
this.  The  press — print  and  broadcast — Is  In 
part  responsible  because  It  has  not  always 
understood  what  the  administration  was  say- 
ing and  has,  on  these  occasions,  translated 
caution  to  mean  dissembling.  But  the  press 
is  not  very  different  from  what  It  was  in  the 
capital  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  Is 
the  governing  personnel  that  has  changed 
the  most.  And  the  F*resident  Is  the  key  to 
this.  It  Is  not  only  that  he  Is  unusually  sen- 
sitive to  criticism  by  nature,  not  much  given 
to  a  humorous  recognition  of  his  mistakes 
and  bred  In  the  manipulative  techniques  of 
the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill — It  Is  also  that 
he  Is  the  kind  of  master  personality  to  whom 
other  personalities,  other  egos,  exist  chiefly 
as  tool  and  extensions  of  his  own.  He  there- 
fore has  created  a  certain  claustrophobic  feel- 
ing in  the  Administration,  a  certain  spirit 
of  Intimidation  which  encourages  his  lieuten- 
ants and  assistants  to  release  what  news  Is 
favorable  and  to  withhold  what  is  unfavor- 
able. In  order  both  to  protect  the  President 
and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  President. 

SOtmCES  OP  MCTTJAL  MISTRUST 

We  had  some  of  this  under  President  Ken- 
nedy who  could  also  be  quick  of  temper  and 
sharp  of  tongue  and  who  also  tended  to  divide 
the  Journalists  into  friends  and  enemies;  we 
had  some  of  it  under  Eisenhower,  not  much 
under  Truman,  and,  unless  my  memories  of 
those  days  are  faulty,  very  little  under  Roose- 
velt in  whose  administration  powerful  per- 
sonallties — like  Ickes,  Hull,  Hopkins,  Wal- 
lace— were  not  only  permitted  to  exist  but 
who  spoke  out  powerfully,  often  against  one 
another,  sometimes  even  against  their  chief. 

A  credibility  gap,  a  lack  of  trust  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  press  and 
people — this  Is  a  most  serious  thing,  one  not 
easily  put  right.  But  I  have  the  feeling  It  Is 
magnified  because  of  the  context  In  which 
It  exists.  This  President  Is  at  the  low  p>olnt 
of  what  may  be  only  another  political  cycle 
of  a  familiar  kind.  He  has  rapidly  escalated 
the  military  effort  abroad  and  It  seems  caught 
in  a  log  Jam;  he  has  rapidly  escalated  his 
domestic  welfare  projects  at  home  and  they 
seem  caught  In  a  log  Jam.  For  the  time,  at 
any  rate,  the  people  have  small  sense  of 
affairs  moving,  here  or  overseas.  If  and  when 
they  begin  to  move,  we  will  all  feel  that  In 
our  spirits;  the  press  generally  will  forget 
its  present  pique,  will  give  credit  when  It  Is 
due,  and  then,  I  think,  we  may  all  forget  that 
phrase,  "credibility  gap." 

But  I  remain  a  Journalist  and  Instinctively 
I  side  with  the  press  In  the  ultimate  squar- 
ing of  this  particular  account.  So  I  shall 
defer  any  full  flowering  of  sympathy  with 
officials  who  feel  badly  treated  by  the  press 
until  that  marvelous  day,  when  I  wake  to 
see  pubUc  officials  complain  that  this  news- 
paper or  that  commentator  has  bestowed 
greater  praise  upon  them  than  they  deserve, 
which,  indeed,  happens  frequently.  That 
will  be  a  day  to  remember! 

A    HISTORIC   CONDITION 

Bad  blood  between  those  who  govern  the 
people  and  those  who  monitor  the  governors 
and  report  to  the  people  Is  nothing  new  In 
the  American  story.  It  Is  a  condition  we 
have  never  lived  without.    Oeorge  Washing- 


ton sickened  of  the  treatment  he  received 
from  much  of  the  early  American  press. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  once  that  he 
would  choose  newspapers  over  government  if 
he  could  have  but  one  or  the  other,  left  the 
White  House  as  a  reader  of  only  one  paper, 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  that  chiefly  for 
the  advertisements  because,  he  said,  they 
contained  the  only  truths  to  be  relied  on 
in  a  newspaper. 

I  think  news  reporting  of  government  has 
greatly  changed  since  then.  So,  I  fear,  have 
the  advertisements. 

But  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
growth  In  the  quality  of  American  Journal- 
ism Is  as  clear  to  me  as  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  growth  in  the  quality  of  our 
legislatures,  state  and  federal.  You  would 
have  to  search  hard  for  a  Jefferson  or  a  John 
Adams  In  the  Federal  Congress  of  today,  but 
you  miist  search  hard,  also,  to  flnd  much 
corruption  by  money,  to  flnd  sluggards, 
drunks,  the  boors  and  the  Ignorant.  The 
pace  Is  too  fast,  the  load  too  heavy,  our  pub- 
lic affairs  far  too  complicated  to  afford  such 
men,  anymore. 

I  believe  the  American  press  to  be  better 
educated,  more  responsible  and  alert  than 
it  has  ever  been.  I  am  aware  of  certain 
recent  strictures.  Including  the  remark  of 
Professor  Arthur  Schlesinger,  late  of  these 
parts,  who  said  that  after  working  In  the 
White  House  he  could  never  again  take 
seriously  the  testimony  of  Journalism  on  Im- 
portant government  decisions.  Its  relation 
to  reality,  he  said,  "is  often  less  than  the 
shadows  In  Plato's  cave." 

The  professor's  charge  was  answered  years 
before  It  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann 
who  said,  "The  theory  of  a  free  press  Is  that 
the  truth  will  emerge  from  free  reporting 
and  free  discussion,  not  that  It  will  be  pre- 
sented perfectly  and  Instantly  In  any  one 
account." 

The  ultimate  burden  must  fall  upon  the 
Individual  citizens.  If  he  wishes  to  be  well 
informed  he  must  read  widely  In  the  press 
and  listen  widely  to  the  broadcasts.  No  one 
example  of  either  can  serve  blm  more  than 
very  partially. 

The  press  Is  Indeed  powerfvil.  And  Is 
therefore  dangerous  Indeed.  Power  In  any 
form  carries  danger  within  It  somewhere; 
and,  as  John  Adams  tried  to  warn  hli 
coxxntrymen  long  ago,  "power  always  thinks 
It  has  a  great  soul."  But  If  there  Is  an  Im- 
balance of  power  In  our  country  today,  I  beg 
you  to  consider  whether  It  Is  the  power  of 
the  press  that  has  been  doing  the  growing 
at  the  expense  of  the  others,  or  the  power 
of  government,  speclflcally  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  more  specifically  the  Presidency^ 
which  acts  more  on  Its  own  In  direct  ratio 
to  the  fatefulness  of  the  decisions  to  b« 
taken,  the  Cuban  mlssUe  decision,  and  the 
decision  to  make  a  major  war  out  of  the 
Vietnamese  guerrilla  war,  very  much  In- 
cluded. 

POWER  AND  ITS  HAZARDS 

Power  Is  required  If  we  are  to  do  anything, 
good  as  well  as  evil.  But  we  had  better,  you 
and  I  as  well  as  Presidents,  be  frightened  of 
the  jjower  we  have;  the  real  danger  begins  at 
the  point  where  we  are  no  longer  frightened. 
If  It  is  true,  as  a  Frenchman  recently  said, 
that  In  this  life  men  must  choose  between 
anxiety  and  boredom,  all  those  of  us  who  hold 
a  fragment  of  power  had  better  be  anxious. 
This  is  an  anxiety  of  an  evangelical  nature, 
our  saving  grace.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways;  we  cannot  ask  authority  over  the 
minds  and  lives  of  others,  rather  direct  to 
your  case,  indirect  In  mine,  and  also  ask  to 
Bleep  easy  in  our  beds. 

No  doubt  we  would  all  sleep.  If  not  well,  a 
little  bit  easier  If  we  could  use  our  Instru- 
ments, law  and  communications,  better  than 
we  do.  I  am  a  more  credible  authority  on 
the  fallings  in  my  field  than  on  those  in 
yours,  so  let  me  glance  around  my  own 
house  which  has  a  fair  proportion  of  glass  in 
Its  wfillB.     I  began  broadcasting  news  and 


Impressions  about  the  news  twenty-seven 
years  ago  when  the  great  war  was  starting 
and  at  the  scene  of  It.  I  might  have  re- 
mained with  the  printed  press  and  its  estab- 
lished comforting  traditions.  But  something 
exciting  was  happening,  the  beginnings  of 
the  first  new  form  of  Journalism  in  a  very 
long  time.  We  all  then  found  It  nerve- 
wracking,  difficult.  We  were  an  odd  lot — 
some  of  us,  like  me,  better  reporters  than 
speakers,  others  the  reverse.  But  we  were, 
I  think,  essentially  responsible,  under  the 
Intuitive  caution  and  common  sense  of  the 
leaders,  like  the  late  Ed  Murrow,  who  set  the 
tone  and  the  guidelines  for  the  new  profes- 
sion. We  had  to  create  a  tradition,  as  It 
were. 

The  obstacles  were,  and  are,  enormous. 
One  is  the  basic  nature  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry.  In  this  country,  many  newspapers 
were  founded  by  men  with  something  par- 
ticular to  say  and  who  wished  to  say  It.  A 
lot  of  them  became  simple  business  proper- 
ties as  they  were  handed  down  through  the 
generations,  but  a  meaning,  a  mystique  had 
been  established.  Radio  and  then  television 
stations  were  started  simply  and  purely  as 
business.  Their  owners  then  found  them- 
selves, often  to  their  surprise  and  confusion, 
custodians  of  free  expression,  regents  and 
guardians,  along  with  publishers,  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  with  their  role  and  rights 
still  somewhat  obscure  by  reason  of  their 
existence  through  specific  government  li- 
cense, not  true  In  the  case  of  the  papers. 

Then,  too,  by  the  nature  of  the  structure, 
the  news  functions  of  networks  and  stations 
constitute  only  a  department  In  a  great  en- 
tertainment Industry.  The  news  people  live 
In  constant  competition  with  the  entertain- 
ment people  for  budgeted  funds.  Even  more 
acutely,  they  must  compete  for  time,  for 
minutes  and  hours,  and  in  a  more  decisive 
way  than  a  managing  editor  competes  with 
the  advertising  department  for  a  newspaper's 
space. 

BROADCASTING  AND  PRINT 

I  am  sure  that  broadcasting  and  the  print- 
ed press  are  much  more  complementary  than 
competitive  to  one  another.  Most  compari- 
sons between  their  output  are  rather  mean- 
ingless. Their  opportunities  and  limitations 
are  wholly  different.  A  newspaper's  space 
can  be  expanded,  but  there  are  only  so  many 
hours  In  the  day.  A  newspaper's  space  can 
be  contracted,  when  there  Is  little  news  to 
give,  but  broadcasting  must  live  with  the 
fifteen  minute  quarter-hour  and  the  thirty 
minute  half-hour. 

A  newspaper  can  use  Its  space  concurrent- 
ly, broadcasting  must  use  time  consecutively. 
Page  one,  that  is.  can  show  you  simultane- 
ously a  variety  of  news  Items,  some  played 
prominently,  some  obscurely,  and  the  read- 
er's eye  can  skip  aoout  to  take  Its  choice. 
Broadcasting  must  deliver  one  news  Item  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  story  of  a  bus  accident  at 
Fourth  and  Main  receives  essentially  the 
same  prominence  as  the  story  of  a  great 
revolution  In  China.  A  newspaper  can  offer 
details  including  many  statistics  because 
reader  can  go  over  It  all  again  If  need  he; 
the  broadcaster  cannot  because  the  listener 
cannot. 

Dally  newspapers  have  radically  declined 
in  numbers;  broadcasting  stations — radio 
especially — have  radically  Increased.  There 
are  probably  now  too  few  of  the  first,  too 
many  of  the  second.  In  any  case  this  dou- 
ble phenomenon  obliges  a  negative  answer 
to  those  who  contend  that  stations,  because 
they  use  public  airways  under  government 
license,  have  no  right  to  editorialize,  on  the 
news,  while  newspapers  do.'  Most  do  It  bad- 
ly, timidly,  but  that,  too,  many  change  with 
time.  If  they  have  this  right,  as  common 
sense  says  they  do,  then  they  have  the  right 
in  full  and  may  properly  endorse  political 


*  Stations  should  editorialize,  as  stations, 
and  more  and  more  do. 


candidates,  a  matter  now  much  In  conten- 
tion. 

It  is  not  proper  that  the  more  numerous 
and  pervasive  medium  should  have  fewer 
liberties  than  the  less  numerous  and  per- 
vasive, but  It  Is  not  proper,  either,  that  It 
should  handle  its  liberties  In  careless  man- 
ner. Radio  is  a  case  In  point  where  news 
Is  concerned.  There  are  now  so  many  radio 
stations,  they  have  sprung  up  so  quickly  that 
professionalism  with  the  news  has  taken  hold 
only  here  and  there.  News  Is  thrown  on  the 
market  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  recorded 
Jazz  or  used  cars  or  deodorants.  These  hour- 
ly little  swatches  of  news,  delivered  In  the 
self-conscious  baritone  of  youngsters  Just 
out  of  their  high  scnool  or  college  speech 
class — these  I  would  call  the  "non-news  pro- 
grams." People  tune  into  them,  I  think,  not 
to  know  what  has  happened,  but  what  has 
not  happened.  To  make  sure  that  the  atomic 
bomb  has  not  fallen,  that  bubonic  plague  is 
not  sweeping  the  nation.  It  would  be  as 
useful  Just  to  ring  a  bell  every  hour  on  the 
hour  and  have  someone  cry.  "All's  well."  It 
would  also  provide  time  for  an  extra  deter- 
gent commercial. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  radio  news  Is  get- 
ting better.  Television  news  by  the  networks 
and  the  larger  stations  I  think  is  getting 
steadily  better.  The  original  trouble  with  It 
was  that  Its  managers  fell  In  love  with  the 
pictures  and  some  of  its  practitioners  fell  In 
love  with  their  own  image  on  the  screen. 
What  didn't  move,  wasn't  news.  An  Idea 
wasn't  news,  because  you  couldn't  put  a 
camera  on  it.  A  number  of  broadcasters 
thought — and  some  still  do — that  they  had 
to  perform  the  news.  So  we  have  seen  too 
many  character  actors  and  too  few  minds 
of  character  In  action.  This  is  changing, 
steadily  for  the  better.  We  are  learning  that 
a  few  thoughtful  words  can  often  be  more 
revealing  than  ten  thousand  pictures  and 
that  the  people  welcome  them. 

BUILT-IN    PROBLEMS 

We  have  some  built-in  problems,  the 
answers  to  which  we  haven't  yet  come  upon. 
One  Is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  a  com- 
plex news  story  with  the  simplicity  demanded 
In  a  hard  news  program.  The  printed  press 
has  the  same  problem.  Long  ago  It  Invented 
the  so-called  "all  purpose"  news  story  tech- 
nique which  puts  the  most  dramatic  single 
fact  In  the  lead,  following  It  with  the  less 
dramatic  but  often  essential  facts  so  that  any 
editor  can  cut  off  the  story  where  he  wishes. 
Editing  from  the  bottom  up.  That  Is  the 
way  the  news  agencies  In  particular  do  It.  As 
James  Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  points 
out,  this  practice  sharpens  and  inflates  the 
news.  It  encourages,  he  remarked,  not  a  bal- 
anced but  a  startling  presentation  of  the 
news,  "nme  after  time,  with  a  complicated 
story,  the  result  Is  distortion. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  picture  medium.  I 
was  extremely  conscious  of  this  last  spring 
In  Vietnam.  Buddhists  staged  some  riots 
In  Saigon  and  Da  Nang.  The  TV  cameras 
wheeled  up.  They  focus,  of  course,  on  what- 
ever Is  most  dramatically  In  motion.  They 
act  like  a  flashlight  beam  In  the  darkness. 
Everything  else  around,  however  vital  to  the 
f\Ul  story.  Is  lost  in  the  darkness  and  ceases 
to  exist.  The  pictures  could  not  show  you 
that  a  block  away  from  the  Saigon  riots 
the  populace  was  shopping,  chatting,  sitting 
In  restaurants  in  total  normalcy.  The  riots 
involved  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  people  In 
either  city;  yet  the  effect  of  the  pictures  In 
this  country,  including  In  the  Congress,  was 
explosive.  People  here  thought  Vietnam  was 
tearing  Itself  apart,  that  civil  war  was  raging. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  happening. 

Our  problem  Is  to  flnd  the  techniques  that 
will  balance  the  spot  news  and  the  spot  pic- 
ture and  put  them  In  proportion,  and  with- 
out letting  hours  or  days  go  by  until  we  can 
do  a  special  report  or  a  long  documentary  to 
explain  It  ail  as  it  really  Is.  This  Is  one 
reason  television  news  Is  going  back  to  the 


dally  commentator  or  "analyst"  as  they  are 
now  called.  The  men  who  were  used  heavily 
and  quite  well  In  the  hey-day  of  radio. 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  about  these 
practical  challenges  and  responses,  but  per- 
haps to  no  great  purpose.  The  true  chal- 
lenge, the  deep  and  abiding  problem  Is 
something  of  a  very  different  order.  It  Is 
to  see  the  world  not  only  steadily  and  whole, 
but  as  it  is,  not  as  our  minds  have  been 
conditioned  to  believe  It  Is.  To  think  closely 
about  this  Is,  very  often,  to  feel  one's  heart 
sink. 

Why  has  this  been  called  the  "age  of  the 
Journalist"?  Why  are  most  of  the  really 
enthralling,  best-selling  books  no  longei 
novels  of  fiction  but  accounts  of  real  events 
and  real  persons?  It  Is  because  history  Is 
moving  In  geometric  progression,  because 
public  events  more  and  more  dominate  pri- 
vate lives,  because  the  most  vivid  imagina- 
tion can  scarcely  compete  with  the  dally 
realities.  Whatever  men  can  think  of  doing, 
science  and  technology  now  permit  them  to 
do,  and  they  do  It. 

As  Journalists  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  realities;  we  report  them  but  we  do  not 
truly  imderstand  them,  so  we  do  not  really 
explain.  I  have  read  much  and  listened 
much  but  I  do  not  understand  what  will 
really  happen,  to  what  end,  when  we  have 
men  on  the  moon;  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  China  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive the  Inner  meaning  of  the  present  con- 
vulsion In  the  world's  biggest  country.  I 
have  closely  followed  the  civil  rights  story 
but  If  you  asked  me  now  to  explain  what 
lies  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart  of  a 
Negro  boy  In  an  American  ghetto,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  am  sure  they  will  build  the 
supersonic  Jet  passenger  plane  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  it  will  Improve  human  life 
or  rnake  It  Just  a  bit  worse.  I  am  told  by 
experts  that  a  given  business,  or  for  that 
matter,  the  federal  goverrmient,  can  grow  to 
any  size  at  all  and  under  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  management,  operate  Just  as  efficiently 
as  when  they  were  small,  but  I  don't  know 
why  and  I  don't  quite  believe  It.  I  have 
read  much  and  seen  much  of  the  country 
called  Vietnam  but  I  have  never  dared  to  try 
to  explain,  for  want  of  conviction,  why  the 
South  Vietnamese  fight  with  poor  spirits  and 
the  Northerners  with  determination. 

THE   REAL   "CREDEBILrrT   GAP" 

Here  Ues  a  credibility  gap  that  Is  really 
worth  talking  about.  Constantly,  our  meas- 
urements of  things  fall  short  of  the  realities 
the  people  see.  It  Is  not  that  we  hide  or 
alter  the  truth;  It  Is  that  we  often  cannot 
penetrate  the  truth.  It  Is  deep  In  our  Ameri- 
can faith  to  believe  that  progress,  human 
and  material,  must  Inevitably  spread  here 
among  ourselves  and  In  the  distant  improver- 
Ished  lands.  It  may  be  quite  as  likely  that 
catastrophe  Is  approaching,  not  the  millen- 
ium.  But,  poor  creatures  that  we  are,  we 
cannot  say  even  this  for  sure. 

My  Immediate  fear  Is  that  the  gap  lies  not 
only  between  the  journalists  and  the  trutii 
but  between  our  national  leadership  and  the 
truth.  I  fear  the  Intellectual  lag:  I  fear  that 
yesterday's  truths  have  become  today's 
dogma.  Is  Mao  Tse-Tung's  China  really  to 
be  compared  with  Hitler's  Germany?  Is 
Vietnam  really  today's  Czechoslovakia? 
Does  communism  always  and  evenrwhere  re- 
quire physical  containment  or  does  It  not 
have  within  Itself  Its  own  built-in  braking 
mechanism,  its  own  containment?  Is  it  true 
today,  as  the  administration  believes,  and  as 
seemed  very  true  in  the  thirties  and  forties, 
that  peace  and  freedom  are  Indivisible?  Or 
Is  It  the  real  truth  that  peace  and  freedom 
will  continue  to  coexist  with  war  and  tyr- 
anny as  they  have  coexisted  through  moet 
human  history? 

Up  to  what  point  is  it  the  responsibUlty 
of  the  United  States  to  try  to  renovate  the 
economies,  the  Institutions,  the  ways  of  life 
of  distant  and  alien  societies,  and  can  this, 
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In  fact,  be  really  done?  la  democ'acy  an 
exportable  Item  at  all?  It  Is  the  bajlc  faltU 
of  our  foreign  policy  that  peace,  democracy 
and  material  progress  are  not,  each  <f  them, 
merely  good  In  themselves,  but  Inter  iepend- 
ent.  I  try  to  find  evidence  from  history 
that  this  Is  so,  but  I  find  very  little. 

Could  It  be  that  we  are  making  a  jlgantlc 
mistake,  that  we  fall  to  percelvfe  what 
Archimedes  perceived?  The  Greek  I  mathe- 
matician, with  his  levers  and  pullsys  and 
screws,  said  that  he  could  move  the  world — 
If  he  had  a  place  to  stand.  He  inew  he 
did  not.  He  knew  his  feet  had  no  teparate 
foundation,  that  he  was  in  and  of  th  e  world. 
As  a  country,  we  often  seem  to  thl>ik  that 
we  stand  in  a  separate  place.  Perhtips  this 
Is  why  we  talk  about  "conquering  nature" 
or  "conquering  space."  But  we  are  oi  nature, 
we  are  In  space.  We  talk  of  renovating,  up- 
lifting almost  all  the  world,  of  creatl  ig  what 
Secretary  Rusk  calls  a  "world  order"  to 
govern  relations  between  the  nations.  But 
we  are  in  and  of  the  world,  with  :>ui  due 
share  of  Ig^iorance.  sloth,  fears,  langers. 
prejudice.  So  much  so  that  we  hjave  not 
been  able  to  renovate  our  own  society,  the 
fearful  problems  of  which  pile  higher  and 
higher. 

THE    FATAL    MISTAKES 

Again  and  again  we  must  remind  c  urselves 
of  that  truth  which  John  Adams  perceived 
as  he  walked  this  hill,  long  ago:  "Power 
always  thinks  It  has  a  great  soul."  In  that 
thought  lies  the  secret  of  the  terrlbls,  some- 
times fatal  mistakes  made  by  eve:  7  great 
national  power  In  the  past.  If  our  country 
Is  Indeed  the  last,  best  hope  of  mun.  It  is 
Imperative  that  somehow,  some  way,  America 
prove  to  be  the  exception,  in  the  lor  g  litany 
of  power  misused. 

We  are  Involved  In  all  this  toget  ler,  you 
of  government,  we  of  the  press.  Ve  think 
of  ourselves  as  practical  men  and  we  see 
with  much  the  same  eye.  We  have  -ead  our 
economics,  our  political  science,  our  soci- 
ology. The  federal  government,  like  the 
American  press,  habitually  sends  mei  i  of  that 
training  and  cast  of  mind  to  foreign  places 
and  they  habitually  measure  aff£lrs  and 
pro6p)ect  In  those  places  with  these  Instru- 
ments, the  only  ones  they  know.  A  nd  time 
after  time  their  diagnoses  and  remed  es  prove 
to  be  wrong.  Today's  Africa  Is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  I  know.  The  preparatc  ry  work, 
helped  along  by  many  Americans  aj  well  as 
Europeans,  the  planning  for  politic  il  Insti- 
tutions and  economic  processes  wsis  done 
with  dedication,  yet  in  one  place  after  an- 
other it  was  all  blown  to  pieces  wh  sn  Inde- 
pendence came. 

For  the  critical  forces  there  had  lit  tie  to  do 
with  institutions,  with  politics  or  e«inomics: 
they  had  to  do  with  ancient  tradltl(rns.  pro- 
found emotions.  The  local  wltc!:  doctor 
often  proved  a  better  Judge  of  his  pesple  and 
their  needs  than  the  traveling  exptrt  from 
M.I.T.  Among  foreigners  there  It  was  the 
anthropologists  who  were  closer  to  t  le  truth 
with  their  predictions,  and  the  psycl  ologlsts, 
the  philosophers  and  the  poets. 

I  believe  the  American  State  Dej'artment 
must  think  hard  about  this.  I  fc:iow  the 
American  press,  broadcasting  Includsd,  must 
think  hard.  It  must  develop  the  nev '  genera- 
tion of  Journalists  In  a  different  way.  with  our 
training  but  much  more  besides,  licludlng 
the  most  exotic  languages  of  Asian  peoples, 
much  history,  philosophy,  compaDitlve  re- 
ligions, psychology  and  world  literatures. 
For  America  Is  now  everywhere  In  the  world, 
touching  everything  and  we  shall  net  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  In  this  lew  and 
revolutionary  world  unless  we  find  f  esh  eyes 
and  ears. 

It  was  of  this  that  Dr.  Charles  ifollk,  the 
statesman  of  Lebanon,  was  speakllkg,  some 
years  ago  before  a  g^atherlng  of  Jouri  lallsts  In 
New  York.  He  perceived  then  what  I  have 
been  able  to  perceive  with  clarity  only  re- 
cently and  after  much  renewed  trave  i  abroad. 


It  so  happens,  he  said,  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  most  desperately 
needed,  the  liberal  arts  are  in  a  state  of  crisis. 
"Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "that  the  coinci- 
dence of  these  two  crises — the  special  crisis 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  the  general  crisis  ot 
the  world — Is  purely  accidental? 

"If  you  aim,"  he  said  to  us,  "at  the  real 
truth  In  your  mediation,  not  the  obvious 
truth,  not  the  superficial  truth,  but  the  deep, 
hidden  tragic  truth;  if  you  always  faithfully 
bring  out  what  Is  ultimately  at  stake  today, 
namely  that  there  is  a  rebellion  of  the  ele- 
ments against  all  that  you  have  held  true 
and  holy  and  sacred  for  thousands  of  years — 
then,"  lie  said,  "I  believe  you  will  put  the  en- 
tire world  In  your  debt." 

That,  I  am  afraid  Is  the  real  dimension  of 
the  task  that  faces  the  man  of  the  press  to- 
day, especially  In  this  earth-shaking  nation  of 
the  United  States.  In  considerable  measure, 
it  is  also  the  task  of  the  American  man  of 
politics. 

I  am  not  sure  that  either  you  or  I  have 
chosen  the  most  completely  satisfying  work 
in  which  we  spend  our  days — though  I 
suspect  neither  of  us  would  want  it  different. 
I  can  only  suggest  that  neither  one  of  us  is 
likely  to  die  of  boredom. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  SPEAECER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating  a  good  many  things  all  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  quite 
a  wonderful  person,  and  one  to  whom 
the  women  of  this  country  owe  a  great 
deal. 

We  are  also  celebrating  the  50  years 
since  Jeannette  Rankin  took  her  seat  in 
the  House — the  first  woman  to  do  so. 
Congressman  James  F.  B.attin  says: 

She  was  a  valiant  gentlewoman  from  Mon- 
tana. Everyone  should  be  proud  of  the  noble 
tradition  she  sparked  50  years  ago  In  these 
halls,  for  It  was  she  who  first  opened  the 
doors  of  Congress  to  the  gentler  sex.  Serv- 
ing with  the  women  of  Congress  today  as- 
sures me  of  the  wisdom  of  Montana  voters 
who  in  1917  decided  to  set  a  national  prece- 
dent and  send  Miss  Rankin  to  Washington. 
Elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  65th  Con- 
gress, Miss  Rankin  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  this  spe- 
cial order  today  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  observing  the 
140th  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
whiich  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  coming  of  women 
to  the  Congress  50  years  ago. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  bom  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1820,  In  Adams,  Mass.  A  few 
years  later  her  Quaker  family  moved  to 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  the  family  home 
is  now  known  as  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
house. 

Susan  was  a  gifted  child.  At  the  age 
of  3  she  learned  to  write.  For  a  girl  of 
her  times,  she  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  she  was  also  skilled  in  cooking, 
sewing,  and  furniture  making. 

Over  the  years  many  people  felt  she 
should  marry  and  settle  down  at  home. 
but  Susan  saw  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  use  her  head  as  well  as  her  hands. 
When   misfortune  struck   her   father's 


business,  Susan  began  teaching  to  aug- 
ment the  family  income.  In  those  days, 
as  you  know,  teaching  was  about  the 
only  paid  occupation  available  to  women. 

Susan  was  appalled  to  learn  that  while 
she  was  paid  $2.50  a  week — a  week— the 
man  she  replaced  had  received  $10  a 
week  for  the  same  work.  A  woman  could 
own  no  property,  and  legally  she  was 
under  the  control  of  either  her  father  or 
her  husband. 

Miss  Anthony  breached  the  barrier  by 
daring  to  speak  at  a  New  York  teachers' 
convention.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
ask  to  be  heard,  and  by  a  very  slim  ma- 
jority the  men  voted  to  let  her  speak. 
Thereafter  she  became  bolder  and  spoke 
often,  although  not  without  opposition 
and  insult. 

She  advocated  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en— especially  the  right  to  vote — aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  temperance,  and  better 
quality  of  education. 

Her  travel  to  speaking  engagements 
took  her  far  and  wide.  For  many  years 
she  appeared  before  Cons^ress  in  pursuit 
of  legal  rights  for  women.  She  was  a 
guest  at  the  White  House,  and  was  hon- 
ored abroad. 

Many  women  joined  her  efforts.  Near 
the  end  of  her  life  her  ideals  were  no 
longer  scorned.  Her  own  determination 
never  wavered.  Fourteen  years  after  her 
death  the  19th  amendment,  guarantee- 
ing women  the  right  to  vote,  was  adopted. 
By  then  12  Republican  States  had  al- 
ready given  women  full  suffrage  in  their 
State  elections. 

Today  in  the  crypt  under  the  Capitol 
dome  stands  a  monument  honoring  Miss 
Anthony  and  two  other  early  champions 
of  women's  rights.  It  is  the  only  monu- 
ment in  any  capltol  of  the  world  dedi- 
cated to  women,  sculpted  by  a  woman, 
and  presented  by  women.  Without  Miss 
Anthony's  vigorous  and  sacrificial  efforts, 
much  of  the  protective  legislation  women 
enjoy  today  would  have  been  postponed. 

Her  efforts  paved  the  way  for  other 
feminine  pioneers.  In  1913  the  Wom- 
en's National  Party  was  founded  as  a 
temporary  organization  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation. In  1920  it  was  reorganized  to 
function  permanently.  Its  only  objec- 
tive Is  to  secure  complete  equality  for 
women  and  it  promotes  no  other  issues. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
brought  the  first  woman,  a  Flepublican. 
to  the  Congress.  Jeanette  Rankin  came 
from  Montana,  with  a  university  educa- 
tion and  experience  as  a  social  worker 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  For  several  years  she 
had  been  engaged  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  in  several  Western 
States.  She  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  March  4,  1917,  to 
March  3.  1919.  In  1918  she  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Senator  but  was  unsuccessful. 
She  then  tried  for  the  Senate  on  an  in- 
dependent ticket  and  lost  again.  In 
1941  she  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  served  a  second  term. 
At  the  end  of  the  77th  Congress  she  did 
not  seek  renomination,  but  returned  to 
lecturing  and  ranching  in  Montana. 

Since  her  first  term  in  Washington, 
many  other  women  have  been  elected  to 
the  Congress.  This  year  there  are  U 
women  in  the  House  and  one  in  the 
Senate.    The   drive   to  seek  full  legal 
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rights  for  women  continues.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  many  visitors  in 
tills  country  from  the  nations  that  have 
come  into  being  within  the  past  10  years 
have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  wom- 
en in  the  United  States  of  America  do  not 
have  the  full  legal  rights  wliich  are 
guaranteed  in  these  new  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  number  of  tele- 
grams here  and  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
editorials  that  have  been  written  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Leg- 
GETT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tele- 
grams referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Warren,  Mich., 
February  28, 1967. 
Mrs.  Frances  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  50th  year  of  women's  representa- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  speeches 
today  will  encourage  passage  of  the  equal 
right  amendment. 

Betulah  Macruder. 

National  Woman's  Party, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Prances  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  your  ceremony  tomor- 
row celebrating  fiftieth  anniversary  of  open- 
ing of  doors  of  Congress  to  women.  We  are 
glad  that  the  women  who  are  In  Congress  are 
making  this  tribute  to  Jeannette  Rankin  in 
recognition  of  what  she  did  for  women  when 
she  took  her  seat  in  Congress  March  4,  1917. 

Alice  Paul, 
Honorary  Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Frances  Bolton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Best  wishes  for  your  ceremony  tomorrow 
commemorating    opening    of    Congress    to 
women  exactly  fifty  years  ago  this  week.    We 
are  happy  to  see  this  honor  paid  to  Jean- 
nette Rankin,  the  distinguished  pioneer  who 
opened  the  gates  of  Congress  to  women. 
Emma  Gitffey  Miller, 
Dean   of   Democratic   Committeewomen 
and  President.  National  Womans  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  should  like  to  read  the 
telegram  from  Jeannette  Rankin,  sent 
to  me  personally: 

Watkinsville,  Qa., 

February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Prances  Bolton, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Greetings  and  congratulations  on  the 
progress  women  In  Congress  have  made  and 
gratitude  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  for  her 
pioneer  spirit.  Women  are  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  They  have  edu- 
cation privileges,  opportunities  greater  than 
the  women  in  any  other  land.  The  great 
challenge  today  is  to  protect  the  youth. 
This  Is  the  deepest  rachlal  responsibility. 
Let  us  face  the  problem  and  go  forward  with- 
out fear  and  with  mother  love  for  all 
humanity,  hoping  for  a  happier  world. 
Special  greetings  to  you  Frances  Bolton  and 
to  Alice  Paul  for  her  untiring  work  for 
humanity. 

Jeannettk  Rankin. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  before  doing 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Hon.  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  the  19th  amendment  is  one 
of  the  historic  events  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Even  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  19th  amendment  when  two  chil- 
dren were  born,  one  a  boy  and  one  a 
girl,  they  both  were  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try— both  were  equal  so  far  as  citizenship 
was  concerned  but  one,  because  of  being 
born  a  girl,  was  denied  the  fullness  of 
citizenship,  as  the  years  went  by,  and  she 
arrived  at  the  voting  age  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

It  is  well  that  we  pause  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  the  Importance  of  what 
took  place  50  years  ago  when  the  first 
lady  Member  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  also  well  that  we  pause  on  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great- 
est fighters  for  a  great  cause  that  history 
records,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

I  can  remember,  throwing  my  mind 
back,  as  a  youngster  in  the  part  of 
Boston  in  which  I  was  born  and  brought 
up,  where  people  always  take  their  poli- 
tics seriously,  even  now  as  well  as  then — 
that  I  would  attend  meetings  as  a  young- 
ster of  12  or  13  years  of  age,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meetings  would  be  to  oppose 
women's  suffrage. 

I  would  sit  there  and  I  would  listen  to 
the  intensely  emotional  arguments,  but, 
even  in  my  mind  as  a  youngster,  illogi- 
cal and  unsoimd  arguments  which  made 
no  Impression  upon  me  Notwith- 
standing, as  a  youngster  long  before  I 
had  the  right  to  vote,  I  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  issue.  The  main  reason  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  was  to  me  a  profound 
reason.  It  involved  direct  thinking  and 
action  on  my  part. 

I  would  attend  these  meetings  and 
these  rallies.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
know  "outer  space"  as  we  do  now,  but 
how  the  old  "outer  space"  would  be  re- 
verberating with  electricity  and  all  of  the 
emotions  that  "Woman's  place  was  in 
the  home,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on — as 
if  she  is  not  there  now,  loyal  to  her  dedi- 
cated duties  and  responsibilities. 

Then  I  would  go  home.  I  would  take 
one  look  at  that  dear  mother  of  mine 
and  I  would  ask  myself  a  question.  She 
never  knew  I  asked  the  question,  but  I 
looked  at  her  and  I  would  ask  myself 
the  question,  after  listening  to  all  these 
arguments  as  to  why  women,  who, 
though  they  were  citizens  then  as  they 
are  now,  should  not  have  the  right  to 
vote,  I  would  ask  myself  the  question, 
"Who  dares  tell  me  that  my  dear  mother 
could  not  vote  better  than  most  men  I 
knew  in  the  community?"    That  wps 


the  nMin  reason  that  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  a  yoimgster. 

The  beneficial  results  of  tliis  amend- 
ment giving  to  the  women  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  the  fullness — and  the  fullness  of  citi- 
zenship in  the  right  to  vote  is  what  was 
involved — has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  country,  strengthening  our  insti- 
tutions and  giving  a  recognition  that  was 
fundamental  and  based  upon  justice  and 
equity. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
I  Mrs.  Bolton],  and  the  other  Members, 
in  pausing  on  this  day  that,  50  years  ago, 
was  a  very  liistoric  one,  and  out  of  wliich 
great  event  has  flown  tremendous  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
manner  in  which  I  decided  the  issue. 
One  look  at  my  dear  mother  inspired  the 
question:  "Who  would  dare  tell  me  that 
my  dear  mother  could  not  vote  better 
than  most  men  I  knew?" 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  and  others  in  paying  tribute  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  the  leader  in 
the  women's  suffrage  movement  50  years 
ago  or  more,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Jean- 
nette Rankin,  the  first  woman  who 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  carmot  match  the  story  that  was  just 
told  by  the  distinguished  Speaker,  but  I 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  my 
mother  and  all  our  mothers  were  cer- 
tainly as  well  qualified  to  cast  a  vote  on 
local.  State  or  national  matters,  as  any 
one  of  us. 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  are  better  off  today  be- 
cause we  do  have  the  women  of  this 
country  having  the  right  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  each  of  us  or  against  each 
of  us. 

I  believe  also  that  the  House,  where 
we  now  have  11  women  Members,  is  bet- 
ter off  because  we  are  associating  with 
each  of  you  every  day.  We  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  counsel. 
We  do  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  those  that  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin carried  the  torch  for  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  19th  amendment. 

I  say  again,  as  I  conclude,  that  this 
is  a  very  memorable  day,  when  we  can 
combine  and  pay  tribute  to  these  two 
gallant  women  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  commem- 
morate  two  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  progress  for  women's  rights  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  Is  the  birthday 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  leader  in  the  effort 
to  gain  political  equality  for  women 
which  culminated  in  the  ratification  of 
the  19th  amendment.  The  second  is  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  seating  of  the 
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first  woman  in  Congress.  On  M»rch  4, 
1917,  Jeannette  Rankin,  of  Montana,  be- 
came the  first  women  to  serve  in  t|ie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  It  ifc  witli 
great  respect  that  we  honor  thdse  two 
women  today.  Throiigh  their  dourage 
and  the  courage  of  others  of  th«r  era, 
the  long  slow  march  toward  full  ebuality 
for  women  was  begun.  | 

In  the  past  50  years  we  have  se^n  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  equal  treatment 
of  women  in  the  United  Statef  But 
recently  the  pace  of  change  has  suddenly, 
and  most  excitingly,  accelerated. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  th|,t  that 
change  has  come  from  this  Hohse.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  both  the  men 
and  women  in  this  House  who  havje  made 
it  possible.  The  change  was  nttt  sug- 
gested by  the  Executive.  It  cami  out  of 
the  legislative  body.  In  1964  Congress 
recognized  a  woman's  right  to  eqiial  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  appro^'ed  the 
inclusion  of  a  prohibition  agaitist  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  |in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  change  wafs  made 
possible  by  this  House.  The  bill  jdid  not 
come  here  with  the  recommendation 
that  women  not  be  discriminated 
against.  This  body  made  it  possible.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lairness 
of  the  men  and  women  who  m^tke  the 
laws.  - 

Last  year  the  other  women  Members 
of  Congress  and  I  attempted  to  include 
a  provision  in  the  civil  rights  bit  which 
would  have  made  it  imlawful  to  make 
any  distinction  on  account  of  se^  in  the 
qualifications  for  service  on  gijand  or 
petit  juries  in  any  State  or  in  thle  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  serve.  We  w*re  suc- 
cessful in  the  House,  but  the  bi|l  never 
reached  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  i  In  the 
Senate  jury  service  for  women  Was  the 
first  measure  jettisoned.  The|  person 
who  spoke  in  the  Senate  gladly  feave  up 
the  right  of  women  to  serve  on  Juries  if 
he  could  have  a  few  other  th^gs.  I 
feel  that  the  House  has  done  mare  than 
either  the  Senate  or  the  execu^ve  de- 
partment, and  I  am  happy  that  I|Sit  here 
in  this  body  where  I  have  a  chartce  to  do 
something  about  these  laws. 

Last  February  a  district  Fedeifal  court 
in  Alabama  declared  that  a  Slate  law 
denying  women  the  right  to  gerve  on 
Juries  in  that  State  was  in  violb,tlon  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  therefore  imoonstitu- 
tional— White  against  Crook. 

The  plain  effect  of  thla  Constitutional 
provision —  j 

The  court  said —  f 

is  to  prohibit  prejudicial  dlsparltljes  before 
the  law.  ThU  means  prejudicial  disparities 
for   all   citizens — Including  wome4 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  de<?lded  not 
to  appeal  the  case,  so  the  constitutional 
issue  Is  unsettled.  But  the  decision  Is 
clearly  a  landmark  and  precedent  for  ex- 
tending to  women  citizens  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  In  many  areas. 

In  spite  of  these  steps  forward,  how- 
ever, progress  generally  has  been  pain- 
fully slow.  In  many  areas  the  advances 
have  been  merely  token.  In  education 
and  employment  the  disparities,  between 
men  and  women  are  still  Shocking. 
There  are,  for  example,  about  one-half 
million  fewer  women  and  girls  than  men 
and  boys  with  less  than  5  years  ^t  educa- 


tion. More  girls  than  boys  complete 
high  school,  but  this  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
dexes of  social  and  economic  status  in 
which  women's  level  exceeds  men's.  The 
percentages  of  women  holding  bachelors, 
masters,  and  doctoral  degrees  were 
smaller  in  1964  than  1940,  despite  large 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  degrees 
earned  by  women  and  large  doses  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  college  students. 

In  employment,  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  Increasingly  women  are  becom- 
ing concentrated  in  the  relatively  less 
skilled,  less  rewarded,  and  less  reward- 
ing types  of  work.  Since  1947  there  has 
been  an  almost  continuous  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  all  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred  workers  who  are 
women.  In  contrast,  women  constitute 
a  considerably  lai-ger  proportion  of  those 
in  service  and  clerical  jobs.  Despite 
title  7  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  there 
is  flagrant  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

But  women  all  over  the  country  are 
awakening.  They  are  becoming  aware 
of  recent  favorable  changes  in  the  law. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  the  irration- 
aUty  and  injustice  of  other  laws  and  of 
the  attitudes  and  administrative  prac- 
tices perpetuated,  indeed,  encouraged,  by 
them  They  are  beginning  to  demand. 
And  the  possibiUties  for  action  are 
enormous:  social  security,  protective 
labor  legislation,  retirement  and  fringe 
benefits  programs,  employment  prac- 
tices, jury  duty. 

In  many  instances,  work  has  already 
begxrn.  This  year  I  have  advanced  a 
number  of  proposals  to  eliminate  gross 
inequities  in  social  security  provisions 
affecting  working  wives.  Together  with 
the  1965  amendments,  these  should  go 
far  toward  reducing  the  discrimination 
against  women  which  is  so  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  social  security  law.  I  have 
also  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  643— to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  in  retirement  and 
certain  fringe  benefits  for  married  wom- 
en employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  has  entered 
a  California  case— Mengelkoch  against 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission— chal- 
lenging State  protective  legislation  which 
limits  women's  promotion  opportunities 
and  earning  power  as  amicus  curiae. 
Nullification  of  the  California  law  would 
bring  into  question  the  validity  of  suni- 
lar  laws  across  the  country. 

In  my  mind,  carrying  on  the  tradition 
of  Susan  Anthony  and  Jeannette  Rankin 
whom  we  honor  today,  demands  that  we 
pledge  oiurselves  to  Insisting  on  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  which  recognize 
the  rights  of  women  and  to  fighting  for 
recognition  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
equal  rights  of  women— truly  equal 
rights— so  that  a  woman  can  be  under 
the  laws  of  this  land  as  fuU  a  citizen  as 
her  father,  husband,  and  brothers. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  both  Mrs.  Anthony's  birthday  and 
Mrs.  Rankin's  historic  seating  in  this 

body. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  make  special  mention  of 
these  two  occasions  that  we  celebrate. 

I  will  begin  my  remarks  by  reading  a 
telegram  that  was  sent  to  the  lady  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  intended  for  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

First  I  should  like  to  read  a  telegram 
from  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party,  Alice  Paul.    She 

says: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Catherine  Mat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congratiilatlons  on  your  ceremony  tomor- 
row celebrating  fiftieth  anniversary  of  open- 
ing of  doors  of  Congress  to  women.  We  are 
glad  that  the  women  who  are  now  in  Con- 
gress are  making  this  tribute  to  Jeanette 
Rankin  in  recognition  of  what  she  did  for 
women  when  she  took  her  seat  In  Congress 
March  4,  1917. 

Alice  Paul, 
Honorary   Chairman,   National    Wom- 
an's Party. 

Because  it  follows  well  on  this  message 
from  Mrs.  Paul,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
message  from  Jeannette  Rankin  herself, 
who  is  still  with  us,  living  in  Watkins- 
ville,  Ga.  She  has  sent  this  message  to 
the  women  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  all  our  col- 
leagues : 

Watkinsville,  Ga., 

February  28,  1967. 

Mrs.  Catherine  May, 

Chief  Cosponsor  of  the  Equal  Legal  Rights 
for     Women,     House     Office     Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 
I  wish  you  success  In  your  gallant  cam- 
paign for  the  equal  legal  rights  for  wom- 
en amendment  aa  a  member  of  the  National 
Womans    Party.    I    am    working    for    this 
amendment  as  I  worked  and  voted  In  Con- 
gress for  the  amendment  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

Jeannette  Rankin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  think  that  on 
this  day  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party.  The  National  Woman's 
Party  is  a  nonpartisan  organization  of 
women  whose  program  is  to  secure  for 
women  complete  equality  with  men  un- 
der the  law  and  in  all  human  relation- 
ships. This  is  its  only  objective,  and,  as 
an  organization,  it  takes  no  action  on  any 
other  issue. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  have 
again  introduced  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  we  certainly  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  take  action  on  this 
legislation  this  session. 

The  women  of  today  are  not  dealing 
with  the  time  when  suffrage  for  women 
was  a  national  issue.  They  are  not  deal- 
ing with  19th  century  cultural  patterns 
and  statistics.  We  are  now  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century.  Not  only 
women,  but  men  alike,  are  dealing  with 
the  growing  contributions  of  women  to 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  life 
of  our  country  in  a  changing  world. 

Women  must  pursue  a  course  of  excel- 
lence in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  chang- 
ing times.  This  need  is  reflected  in  the 
rising  number  of  women  workers,  their 
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expanding  job  opportunities,  and  their 
effective  job  performances.  Any  exist- 
ing working  partnership  of  men  and 
women  has  developed  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  many  social  and  economic  changes 
of  the  last  half  century. 

Scientific  and  technological  improve- 
ments have  not  only  simplified  many 
home  duties  and  have  reduced  the  time 
required  for  the  physical  tasks  of  home- 
making,  but  also  more  jobs,  specialized 
jobs,  and  new  employment  opportunities 
are  available.  But  we  ask,  are  women 
taking  advantage  of  these  facts? 

Increased  opportimities  for  women's 
services  have  been  accompanied  by 
broadened  opportunities  in  education 
and  training.  The  nationwide  develop- 
ment of  free  education  for  girls  and  the 
gradual  achievement  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  learning  have  encouraged 
women  to  prepare  for  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  ever-expanding  occupational 
fields. 

Women  can  be  found  in  each  of  the 
some  480  occupations  listed  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau.  There  are  women  beau- 
ticians, of  course,  but  there  are  women 
barbers,  too.  Women  work  as  ambas- 
sadors and  fill  other  high  Government 
posts.  There  are  women  teamsters,  doc- 
tors, automobile  mechanics,  railroad 
yard  workers,  architects,  interior  decora- 
tors, and  baggage  handlers.  Women 
run  colleges,  newspapers,  hospitals,  and 
homes. 

The  variety  of  work  that  women  do  to- 
day outside  the  home,  and  the  number 
of  women  workers,  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  state  of  affairs  when  this 
century  began. 

The  great  changes  in  the  situation  to- 
day, and  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
women  who  work  goes  right  on  growing, 
show  how  Important  womenpower  Is  to 
the  Nation.  It  is  Important  for  what  Is 
accomplished.  It  is  Important  because  It 
has  been  called  "the  greatest  reserve  of 
additional  manpowers." 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  expansion 
of  woman's  sphere  in  aU  fields — educa- 
tion, club  work,  the  professions  and  busi- 
ness, and  so  on — was  accompanied  by 
steady  advances  toward  the  cherished 
goal  of  equal  political  rights.  The 
exodus  of  great  nimibers  of  women  from 
the  home  in  the  year  following  1870, 
sparked  the  ever-present  suffrage  move- 
ment. World  War  I  proved  to  the  coun- 
try that  women  were  entirely  capable  of 
making  broader  and  more  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  society  and  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  passed  in  1920.  It  took 
a  century  to  do  this. 

It  was  a  discouraging  and  slow  proc- 
ess; many  backward  steps  had  to  be  re- 
traced; tempers  flared  through  the 
years;  marches  of  protest  were  held; 
steady  streams  of  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Government  oflBcials  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  without  "blood,  toil,  tears 
and  sweat"  that  the  19th  amendment 
was  passed,  signed,  and  ratlfled,  and 
women  at  long  last  had  their  rightful 
place  as  voting  citizens. 

This  seems  long  ago  and  far  away.  The 
changes  In  our  pattern  of  living  have 
created  new  and  startling  problems. 
Also  patterns  of  conduct  have  shifted. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  in  1967  it  Is 


incumbent  upon  women  to  exercise  the 
rights  they  have  gained. 

Women,  as  citizens,  share  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  nature  and  level  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  our  Government.  It 
behooves  women  to  examine  the  func- 
tions of  Government.  Their  responsi- 
bilities do  not  cease  after  the  ballots 
are  cast. 

The  average  woman  of  1967  is  active 
in  her  community.  She  may  belong  to 
the  PTA.  She  may  work  as  a  nurse's 
aid  for  the  Red  Cross,  or  help  out  during 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  United 
Givers  Fund  drives.  Her  interest  may 
be  working  in  her  church.  Perhaps  she 
is  active  in  a  woman's  group  such  as  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  or  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
or  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  She  may  belong  to  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  service  clubs  or  be  actively  en- 
grossed in  one  of  many  professional 
organizations. 

The  woman  of  1967  knows  that  life 
today  demands  knowledge  and  aware- 
ness of  what  is  happening  politically  and 
economically  both  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  She  is  to  be 
much  admired  if  she  does  sometliing 
about  it  and  keeps  informed. 

The  era  of  1967  finds  us  with  tremen- 
dous examples  to  which  we  can  point 
where  women  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
are  making  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  most  important  special  causes  and  to 
their  country  and  to  good  government. 

Many  of  our  problems  of  this  century 
arise  out  of  ignorance  and  desire  to  avoid 
change.  It  is  up  to  the  women  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  and  to  contribute  all 
they  can  on  their  commimity  level.  That 
is  where  good  government  begins. 

May  I  remind  you  that  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  urge  girls  to  stay  in  school 
and  to  get  higher  education  if  at  all 
possible.  We  must  also  see  that  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  adult  education 
for  women  who  want  to  keep  their  skills 
current  or  who  want  to  learn  marketable 
skills. 

Opportunities  were  never  better  for 
women.  There  is  lively  interest  in  the 
potential  of  womanpower  as  a  national 
resource.  Now  women  must  do  their  part 
by  setting  their  sights  high,  preparing 
themselves  for  better  pay,  more  reward- 
ing employment  and  proving  by  per- 
formance that  they  can  and  wUl  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  national 
life. 

And  certainly  when  all  legislative  ob- 
stacles that  still  bar  women  from  enter- 
ing into  full  partnership  with  men  in 
the  political,  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  United  States  are  removed,  she  will 
finally  have  her  chance  to  make  that 
contribution  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  join  Mrs.  Bolton  and  other 
distinguished  Members  in  commemorat- 
ing the  147th  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  an  outstand- 


ing citizen  and  great  leader  in  the  cause 
of  women's  rights,  and  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin, who  50  years  ago  t>ecame  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  women  were 
among  the  first  to  begin  a  long  crusade. 
Their  example  has  offered  much  en- 
couragement to  those  who  have  con- 
tinued the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made,  let  us  remember  there  still  exist 
many  inequities  in  the  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  and  legal 
rights  of  men  and  women.  To  find  rem- 
edies for  these  inequities  is  a  challenge 
which  the  responsible  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion must  accept.  I  support  equal  rights 
for  women,  as  is  evidenced  by  my  bill 
providing  for  an  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  complete  women's  long  movement 
toward  legal  equality,  which  was  one  of 
Miss  Anthony's  primary  goals.  Yet 
there  still  remains  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  carried 
out  in  private  and  individual  action  in 
order  that  women's  rights  will  in  fact 
be  truly  equal. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  for  affording  the  opportunity  for 
this  House  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
careers  of  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Ran- 
kin. It  is  my  hope  that  their  accom- 
plishments wUl  stand  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  results  determination  and 
dedication  can  foster. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
50  years  since  the  first  woman  took  her 
seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1917,  only  a  comparative 
handful  of  women  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  this  body.  As  a  woman 
privileged  to  be  a  Member,  I  am  proud 
of  the  caliber  and  abilities  of  the  women 
Members  who  are  serving  or  who  have 
served  here,  and  I  believe  most  of  the 
male  Members  have  shared  that  pride. 

In  recent  Congresses,  particularly, 
women  have  generally  been  accorded  the 
consideration  their  abilities  justified  In 
assignment  to  Important  House  commit- 
tees, joint  committees,  and  commissions, 
so  that  very  few  doors  are  closed  to  us. 
This  was  not  always  true.  You,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  been  particularly  con- 
scientious and  fair  in  assuring  to  quali- 
fied women  Members  opportunities  to 
rise  to  positions  of  leadership  in  com- 
mittees and  in  the  House,  and  for  this — 
and  for  many  other  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  leadership — I  salute  you  today 
on  this  occasion  in  which  we  mark  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  door 
of  the  House  to  women. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  woman 
to  serve  in  the  House,  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin,  of  Montana,  was  sworn  Into 
this  body  several  years  before  the  vast 
majority  of  American  women  won  the 
fundamental  right  of  any  adult  citizen 
in  a  democracy — the  right  to  vote. 

After  50  years,  however,  we  must  still 
recognize  that  the  election  of  a  woman 
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to  the  Congress  Is  a  comparative  t-arlty. 
That  is  unfortunate.  Most  of  usjprivi- 
leged  to  serve  here  in  these  past  SOJ  years 
have  been  the  widows  of  respected  Mem- 
bers and  we  were  elected  the  firslj  time, 
at  least,  on  the  basis  of  the  reputtations 
and  records  of  our  husbands,  J-ather 
than  on  our  own.  After  the  firstJ  term, 
of  course,  any  Memoer,  male  or  female, 
must  run  on  his  or  her  own  record  and 
abiUties.  and  it  is  significant,  I  believe, 
that  most  of  the  women  Member^  have 
been  reelected  as  often  as  they  haye  nm. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  foremost 
women  Members — whose  achievements 
have  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
House — have  been  women  whose!  entry 
Into  politics  was  made  possible  tot  by 
the  record  of  a  husband,  but  through 
their  own  political  efforts  and  Inlfiative. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  more  4'°™^" 
throughout  the  country  who  are  iquall- 
fied  for  service  in  Congress  will  ftle  for 
nomination  and  run  for  this  important 
office.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  woman  than  for  a  man  to  nm  suc- 
cessfully for  Congress,  but  only  the  de- 
termined efforts  and  the  courage  of  more 
and  more  women  willing  to  undertajke  the 
arduous  preparation  and  campaigning 
for  a  congressional  career  wll^  ever 
change  that  fact. 

Recently  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
Downtovv-n  St.  Louis,  Inc..  an  organiza- 
tion of  our  central  city  business  leaders 
which  annually  conducts  a  weep-long 
salute  to  women  who  work,  I  mentioned 
the  accomplishments  of  some  of  the 
women  with  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Congress — such  a^  Mrs. 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mrs.  GreeH,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  and  Senator  Smith — and 
stated  that  in  my  opinion  the  women  as 
a  group,  do  more,  and  work  hardeij,  than 
the  men  as  a  group.  This  sittiatlon 
arises  not  because  women  are  better  at 
this  work  than  men  or  because  all  of 
the  women  Members  work  hardef  than 
all  of  the  male  Members,  but  because  we 
are  so  visible — so  few  among  many — and 
we,  therefore,  all  feel  a  responsibility  to 
each  other  and  to  the  women  of  this 
country  not  to  let  down  those  w|io  be- 
lieve women  can  handle  these  chal- 
lenging assignments  with  honor  and 
effectiveness. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  fromen 
serving  in  the  Congress  will  be  numerous 
enough  not  to  be  so  highly  visible  as 
Individuals.  There  will  still  be  sufficient 
spur  to  individual  effort  and  adhieve- 
ment,  but  it  will  be  based  on  factors 
other  than  being  part  of  a  tiny  minority 
In  a  highly  visible  situation.  Whan  that 
day  comes,  the  level  of  democratic  op- 
portimlty  in  this  country  and  the  level 
of  democratic  effectiveness  will  bq  much 
higher  than  they  are  today.  ] 

We  salute  Miss  Rankin,  stjlll  50 
years  after  her  swearing-in.  for  her 
pioneering  courage.  But.  considering 
the  fact  that  only  11  women  s^ve  In 
the  House  in  the  90th  Congress,  arid  only 
one  In  the  Senate,  the  progress  women 
have  so  far  achieved  In  politics  iri  these 
50  years  has  not  been  startling. 

I  know  there  is  among  all  11  of  us 
prlviledged  to  serve  here  a  stronr  sense 
of  mission  to  do  our  best  for  all  of  our 
constituents,  regardless  of  sex  or  party. 
I  thank  our  male  colleagues  for  ti  eating 
us  as  equals,  while  also  evldenclni ;  at  all 


times   gentlemanly    recognition   of   the 
fact  that  we  are  women. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  women 
Members  of  the  House  has  taken  this 
opportunity  to  give  us  a  chance  to  sa- 
lute two  great  women  for  their  remark- 
able work  and  in  the  process  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  magnificent 
service  rendered  by  the  women  who  are 
now  and  have  been  Members  of  Congress. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  who 
would  not  agree  that  the  women  who 
have  served  with  us  here  have  laid  to 
rest  for  all  time  any  notion  that  sex 
should  be  a  disqualification  for  high 
public  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve on  the  average  our  female  col- 
leagues outperform  their  brothers  in  the 
House. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
11  women  Members.  I  wish  we  had 
more  women  in  the  House.  We  need 
them.  They  contribute  enormously  to 
our  deliberations  here.  We  believe  in 
the  basic  equality  of  human  beings,  and 
we  believe  that  equality  should  extend  to 
both  sexes  as  well  as  to  other  differences 
within  our  population. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  for  taking  this  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], for  his  most  appropriate  and 
timely  remarks. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  for  giving  all  of  us 
this  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion in  which  we  are  engaged  today  in 
honoring  these  two  outstanding  women 
who  have  done  so  much  for  this  country. 

Anniversaries  and  commemorative 
ceremonies  represent  a  renewal  of  faith; 
they  reexpress,  reaffirm,  restate  what 
has  gone  before.  They  seek  to  perpet- 
uate, to  remind  the  individual  of  his 
place  in  history — the  daily  events  of  his 
particular  life — recorded  moment  to  mo- 
ment— as  well  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
larger  destiny.  These  events  rightfully 
remind  us  of  our  own  existences;  they 
recall  events  and  figures  of  our  past; 
they  enable  us  to  see  ourselves  in  rela- 
tion to  a  larger  perspective.  According- 
ly it  Is  fitting  that  we  pause  today  to  re- 
new our  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
equality  for  women,  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed In  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  two 
early  defenders  of  this  important  con- 
cept of  our  democracy,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, ardent  champion  of  woman  suf- 
frage, and  the  Honorable  Jeannette 
Rankin,  first  woman  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

TodEiy  we   celebrate   Susan   B.   An- 


thony's birthday  of  147  years  ago.  Miss 
Anthony's  lifelong  quest  for  "principle, 
not  policy;  justice,  not  favor;  men,  their 
rights  and  nothing  more;  women,  their 
rights  and  nothing  less,"  saw  fulfillment 
in  1920  when  the  women's  suffrage 
amendment  became  law  of  the  land. 
Women  who  cast  their  ballots  since  that 
date  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  Our  uistory  will  always  re- 
serve a  special  place  of  honor  and  trib- 
ute to  her  for  her  courage  and  convic- 
tion and  for  the  many  outrages  that 
she  had  to  bear  to  press  the  cause  of 
equality. 

Today  we  also  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  first  woman 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Representative 
Jeannette  Rankin  who  was  selected  to 
serve  In  the  65th  Congress  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  achievements  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony and  Honorable  Jeannette  Rankin 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  from  which  to 
view  our  present-day  achievements.  To 
their  early  efforts,  we  owe  the  Increased 
participation  of  women  in  politics;  to 
their  voices,  we  owe  our  presence  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

To  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Honorable 
Jeannette  Rankin,  we  express  our  pro- 
found admiration  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion; and  while  doing  so,  we  use  the 
paths  they  have  trod  to  discover  new 
avenues  for  expanding  and  achieving 
greater  opportunities  for  women  In  all 
aspects  of  American  life. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  for  her  eloquent  contribution. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Elinois  [Mrs.  ReidI. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as 
we  pause  during  this  month  of  February 
to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  still 
another  great  American.  Certainly 
Susan  B.  Anthony  rates  a  well-deserved 
place  among  these  ranks — for  through 
her  life  work  and  unceasing  efforts  in 
behalf  of  suffrage  for  all,  she  made  a  vital 
and  proud  contribution  to  the  richness 
of  our  American  heritage.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  we  pay  tribute 
at  this  time  to  this  outstanding  citizen. 

During  her  lifetime,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  no  stranger  to  Capitol  Hill.  She  ap- 
peared during  every  session  of  Congress 
for  many  years — always  with  the  same 
slogan  and  same  goal — "principle,  not 
policy;  justice,  not  favor."  To  her  above 
all  others,  the  women  of  this  Nation  owe 
the  political  rights  we  now  possess;  and 
we  know  that  with  these  political  rights 
there  also  followed  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  which  we  also  enjoy  to- 
day. But  the  crusade  which  Susan  B. 
Anthony  began  in  America  did  not  end 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Women's  Suf- 
rage  Amendment.  It  is  being  carried 
forth  In  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
people  still  seek  the  acceptance  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities. 
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I  also  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  woman  to  serve  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Jeannette  Rankin. 
She  literally  opened  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress to  those  of  us  who  have  followed  In 
her  footsteps. 

The  deeds  and  dedication  of  these  two 
great  women  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  seek  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  free  people  everywhere.  Cer- 
tainly, the  names  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Jeannette  Rankin  have  com.e  to  be 
synonoymous  with  courage,  vision,  free- 
dom, and  democracy. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  recognizing  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  Is  performing  an  Important 
public  service  today  by  calling  attention 
to  the  twin  anniverseu-ies  of  two  signifi- 
cant events  In  the  long  and  continuing 
struggle  for  women's  rights:  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  February  15, 
and  the  seating  of  the  fii'st  woman  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Jeaimette  Rankin,  on 
March  4,  1917. 

The  achievements  of  these  two  out- 
standing women  are  too  well  known  and 
forever  enshi-ined  In  history  to  require 
extensive  elaboration  at  this  time.  What 
is  Important  Is  what  they  repesent  to- 
day. Women's  suffrage,  to  which  Susan 
B.  Anthony  dedicated  her  life,  and  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  Nation's 
highest  law-making  body  were  major 
milestones  along  the  road  to  civil  and 
political  equality.  But  they  are  only 
milestones.  The  end  of  the  road  has  not 
been  reached;  women's  rights  are  not 
fully  recognized  as  equal.  And  until  they 
are,  then  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  can  only  serve  as  Inspiration  and 
encouragement,  not  as  resting  places. 

Little  by  little,  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
Is  being  made.  Many  of  us  here  can  take 
special  pride  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act  and  In  the  ex- 
tension of  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
The  enactment  of  laws,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  achievement  of 
objectives,  and  I  would  urge  the  women 
of  America  to  look  to  the  administration 
of  these  laws  and  assure  themselves  that 
the  full  Intent  of  the  Congress  Is  being 
carried  out. 

Looking  ahead.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  matters  of  special  concern  to  women 
which  I  hope  this  Congress  will  favor- 
ably consider.  The  first  concerns  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  the  selec- 
tion of  juries,  and  the  second  is  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  several 
women  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate joined  with  me  last  year  to  urge  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
draft  the  jury  selection  provisions  of  the 
administration's  civil  rights  bill  In  such 
a  way  that  women  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected In  their  right  and  responsibility  to 
serve  on  State  and  Federal  juries. 
When  the  administration  failed  to  do  so, 
the  House  adopted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]. 


This  year,  when  rumors  reached  me 
again  that  the  administration  might  Ig- 
nore this  demonstration  of  congressional 
intent  regarding  women's  right  to  serve 
on  juries  without  discrimination,  I  re- 
minded the  Attorney  General  of  last 
year's  House  action  and  suggested  that 
he  could  avoid  another  floor  fight  by  in- 
corporating our  language  in  the  admin- 
istration's new  civil  rights  bill.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  our  colleagues 
that  this  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  women  have  learned  that 
they  have  to  fight  for  every  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  From  the  past, 
we  have  Inherited  a  gallant  record  of 
women's  determination  to  secure  those 
rights.  This  Is  the  lesson  which  we 
should  read  In  today's  memorial  to 
Miss  Anthony  and  to  Congresswoman 
Rankin. 

From  my  own  congressional  district, 
however,  there  is  further  evidence  In  the 
Ufe  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Bates,  of  Cran- 
ford,  N.J.,  to  show  how  deep  and  wide- 
spread this  concern  for  equal  rights  has 
always  been,  and  I  Include  an  article 
about  Mrs.  Bates  from  the  February  26 
issue  of  the  Newark  Sunday  News  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks : 

A  SUFFEACETTE  LOOKS  BACK CRANPORD  RESI- 
DENT, 88,  Recalls  Efforts  in  Long  Drive 
Cranfoed. — An  exlilblt  on  the  women's 
sufifrage  movement  at  the  Historical  Society 
Museum  here  has  brought  to  light  some 
long-ago  moments  In  the  life  of  one  of  the 
township's  senior  citizens. 

The  exhibit,  sponsored  by  the  Cranford 
League  of  Women  Voters,  shows  the  devel- 
opment of  the  women's  movement  for  equal 
rights  from  1875,  when  Susan  B.  Anthony 
first  drafted  the  19th  Amendment  proposal, 
\intll  Its  eventual  ratification  In  1920.  A 
look  at  Cranford's  role  in  this  movement 
recalls  the  part  played  by  Mrs.  George  W. 
Bates  of  21  Central  Ave.  In  bringing  the  cause 
of  women  into  the  public  eye. 

Mrs.  Bates,  the  former  Elizabeth  Miller, 
remembers  clearly  her  reasons  for  becoming  a 
sufTragette  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

"I  was,"  she  said,  "a  watcher  at  the  polls, 
checking  on  who  voted.  I  remember  an 
Illiterate  man,  so  drtmk  he  could  hardly 
stand,  who  came  In  and  put  his  'X'  on  the 
ballot.  It  made  my  blood  boll  to  realize  I 
could  not  vote." 

WENT    TO    TRENTON 

Mrs.  Bates  Joined  the  Cranford  Equal 
Franchise  League,  and  was  one  of  Its  rep- 
resentatives at  hearings  on  the  suffrage  bill 
In  Trenton.  She  recalls  marching  In  the 
first  suffrage  parade  In  Newark  In  1913. 

"It  was  raining."  she  said,  "and  I  was 
dressed  In  white.  None  of  the  women  seemed 
to  have  raincoats,  but  I  had  borrowed  my 
husband's." 

While  the  women  marched,  the  sun  came 
out.    "We  looked  terrible,"  Mrs.  Bates  said. 

New  Jersey  voted  against  the  amendment 
that  year.  "I  can't  blame  them."  Mrs.  Bates 
laughed.    "We  all  looked  so  bad." 

But  the  following  year  Mrs.  Bates  was 
chosen  by  an  all-male  Board  of  Education  to 
become  Its  second  female  member.  She  was 
the  only  woman  In  the  country  nominated 
to  such  a  post  that  year. 

She  does  not,  to  this  day,  understand  why 
she  was  picked,  but  she  served  for  some  13 
years.  She  was  chairman  of  the  teachers' 
finance  committee  when  the  board  "wasn't 
sure  where  Its  next  pay  check  was  coming 
from." 

MISTAKEN   IDENTITT 

In  1922,  Mrs.  Bates  was  summoned  to  serve 
on  the  Union  County  Grand  Jury.    She  was 


the  first  woman  called  to  such  a  duty,  and 
the  summons  began  with  the  words :  "Greet- 
ing, Sir."  "They  weren't  prepared  for  women 
yet,"  she  speculated. 

Once  an  amateur  actress,  Mrs.  Bates  had 
acted  In  a  play  staged  by  a  local  dramatic 
club.  She  played  the  part  of  an  Irish  woman 
who  killed  a  man  who  had  molested  her 
sister. 

She  remembers  this  vividly,  because  the 
first  case  she  heard  on  the  Jury  was  that  of 
a  father  who  had  killed  a  young  man  who 
had  molested  his  daughter.  Her  part  In  the 
play  had  made  her  sympathetic,  she  sup- 
posed, and  she  was  Influential  in  the  Jury's 
decision  that  let  the  man  go  free. 

Mrs.  Bates  Is  now  88  but  has  lost  little 
of  her  zeal.  She  Is  still  actively  Interested 
In  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  bird  watch- 
ing, but  confesses  she  has  been  remaining 
home  a  great  deal  since  her  husband's  death 
two  years  ago. 

BORN   IN  BROOKLYN 

Mrs.  Bates  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  lived 
in  Englishtown  before  moving  to  Cranford 
at  the  age  of  11.  Her  formal  education  ended 
with  graduation  from  high  school  but  she 
said,  "My  real  education  started  when  I  went 
to  London  to  visit  my  uncle.  It  was  then  that 
I  became  intensely  patriotic.  It  was  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  I  felt  so 
proud  of  my  country  that  every  time  the 
stars  and  stripes  went  by  I  would  stop  and 
salute." 

The  lively  octogenarian's  patriotism  did 
not  end  with  saluting  the  flag.  Mrs.  Bates 
said  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  45  years,  Joining  the  organization  during 
World  War  I.  She  served  then  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  Colonia  and  later  helped  fight 
a  flu  epidemic  in  Elizabeth  In  the  early 
1920s. 

And  what  does  she  think  about  her  88 
years?  "I've  Uved  in  a  little  rut  here  on 
Main  Street  almost  all  that  time  but  I've 
seen  an  awful  lot  of  life." 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  honoring  two 
courageous  women  who  contributed 
much  to  the  emancipation  of  women. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  whose  birthday  we  are 
commemorating  today,  struggled  50  years 
on  behalf  of  equal  rights  for  women;  her 
efforts  led  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
American  women.  Jeannette  Rankin, 
who  we  are  also  saluting  today,  promoted 
suffrage  In  my  own  State  of  Washington 
as  well  as  In  her  native  State,  Montana; 
her  seating  as  the  first  woman  in  Con- 
gress March  4,  1917,  was  a  milestone  In 
the  cause  Miss  Anthony  so  valiantly 
championed. 

When  Miss  Anthony  was  bom,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1820,  American  women  were 
not  only  unable  to  vote;  they  were  with- 
out social,  economic,  or  legal  rights. 
About  the  only  occupation  open  to  women 
was  teaching,  and  the  pay  was  disgrace- 
fully below  that  of  male  teachers.  A 
women  was  under  legal  control  of  her 
father  until  she  married — and  then  she 
came  imder  legal  control  of  her  hus- 
band. 

It  was  not  until  14  years  after  Miss 
Anthony's  death  that  her  equal-rights  ef- 
forts began  to  be  realized  In  law.  In 
1920,  under  the  administration  of  a  Dem- 
ocrat, Woodrow  Wilson,  American  women 
gained  political  rights  with  the  passage 
of  the  19th  amendment. 

Since  that  time,  women  have  also  won 
substantial  legal  and  economic  rights, 
but  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  with  their  rights 
varying  from  State  to  State.  To  secure 
full  economic  and  legal  rights  for  women, 
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urging  an  Equal  Rights  for  ^\^men 
amendment. 

Today,  most  nations  have  given  wjomen 
the  vote  and  have  increasingly  expanded 
women's  opportxmitles  in  areas  jother 
than  political.  Women  such  as  Su^an  B. 
Anthony  and  Jeannette  Rankin  not  only 
opened  doors  for  American  women;  their 
efforts  offered  hope  and  Inspiratijan  to 
women  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jeaimette 
Rankin,  the  valiant  gentlewoman  from 
Montana,  should  be  proud  of  the  noble 
tradition  she  sparked  50  years  8Ko  in 
these  halls  for  it  was  she  who  first  o  pened 
the  doors  of  Congress  to  the  gentlrr  sex. 
Serving  with  the  women  of  Congress  to- 
day assures  me  of  the  wisdom  of  IMon- 
tana  voters  who  in  1917  decided  td  set  a 
national  precedent  and  send  Miss  Riankin 
to  Washington.  Elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  65th  Congress,  Miss  Rankih  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  vp  the 
National  House  of  Representatives; 

Suffrage  had  to  come  with  womm  like 
Jeannette  Rankin  working  on  its  siae  and 
It  was  only  appropriate  that  a  Mohtana 
woman — whose  breed  is  known  to  be  pio- 
neering, independent  and  hard-fvork- 
ing— was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  public  service.; 

Today  I  salute  Miss  Rankin  fdr  her 
contribution  to  the  feminine  side  of  poli- 
tics and  to  the  other  gentlewomen  who 
continue  the  Montana  precedent.  The 
many  other  women  who  have  served  their 
country  in  Congress  for  these  pist  50 
years  prove  that  suffrage  was  a  wise  in- 
vestment for  the  United  States.       , 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Susan  B.  Anthony  helped 
change  the  mind  of  our  Nation.,  She 
assisted  beyond  measme  in  improving 
the  status  of  women — politically,  socially, 
and  economically.  While  she  neithpr  be- 
gan nor  ended  woman's  struggle  for 
equality,  she  left  upon  the  movement  the 
stamp  of  an  imperishable  perso|iality. 
One  might  say  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
enfranchised  women  today. 

Bom  on  February  15,  1820.  on  ^  farm 
near  Adams,  Mass.,  she  was  a  pioneer  in 
more  than  the  suffrage  movement;  She 
was  for  Justice  alike  for  both  sexds  and 
all  colors  and  races. 

Courage  and  determination  ar«i  New 
England  traits,  and  it  took  tremandous 
courage  for  Miss  Anthony  to  persist 
whenever  the  women  for  whom  she  was 
fighting  drew  their  skirts  asid^  and 
turned  their  backs  on  her.  She  appeared 
on  the  American  scene  at  a  time  when 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  was  nqt  only 
unpopular  among  men  but  among^some 
women  as  well.  It  was  for  her  to  kindle 
the  spark  of  public  opinion  in  fa^or  of 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.  It  Is  said 
that  public  opinion  is  one  of  thei  great 
factors  in  America,  and  when  it  is  rfeflned 
by  the  fire  of  full  and  free  discussion,  it 
becomes  a  wholesome  expression  bi  the 
views  of  the  people. 

An  obscure  schoolteacher,  at  the  age 
of  33,  she  vowed  to  change  the  mifids  of 
men  concerning  the  degraded  position 
of  women.  Until  the  day  of  her  tieath. 
she  never  faltered  in  her  determi<iation 
to  win  equality  for  women. 


Her  last  notable  appearance  was  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Council  of 
Women  in  London,  England,  in  the  year 
1899.  In  1900  there  was  a  great  demon- 
stration in  our  Nation's  Capital  in  cele- 
bration of  her  birthday,  and  in  that  year 
she  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
National  American  Women's  Suffrage 
Association  which  oflBce  she  had  held  for 
a  great  nimaber  of  years. 

In  her  last  speech.  Miss  Anthony  left 
as  a  memorial  to  her  efforts  the  follow 
ing  words  of  wisdom : 

When  wUl  men  see  that  what  we  ask  is 
not  praise  but  Justice? 

This  last  speech  concluded  with  these 
words:  "Failure  is  imp>ossible." 

The  work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her 
colleagues  made  it  possible  for  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  Jean- 
nette Rankin,  of  Montana,  took  her  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  50  years 
ago — March  4.  1917.  She  served  one 
term  but  returned  to  Congress  in  1941 
and  served  until  January  3, 1943. 

Jeannette  Rankin  attended  public 
school  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  at  Missoula  in  1902. 
She  later  engaged  in  social  work.  She 
also  was  vitally  interested  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  and  it  should 
be  noted  she  served  In  Congress  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  1920. 

A  firm  believer  in  peace,  she  took  a 
courageous  stand  sls  an  elected  repre- 
sentative of  her  people. 

It  is,  Indeed,  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  two  outstanding  women — 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Jearmette 
Rankin. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  woman  in  Congress.  It  is  fitting 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Jean- 
nette Rankin,  of  Montana,  because  we 
are  both  westerners  and  are  proud  of  the 
lead  the  West  has  taken  In  the  cause  of 
women's  suffrage.  My  own  State  of 
Washington  Is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
only  State  now  represented  in  Congress 
by  two  women,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Hon.  Catherine  May  and  Hon. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Miss  Rankin  has  spent  her  life  further- 
ing the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  women, 
a  cause  in  which  I  deeply  believe  as  my 
bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution ol  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  will  in- 
dicate. This  gallant  lady  began  her 
career  as  a  social  worker  in  Seattle  In 
1909,  and  she  later  engaged  in  promoting 
women's  suffrage  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, California,  and  Montana.  It 
should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Miss 
Rankin  led  the  successful  campaign  to 
give  women  in  Montana  the  vote  and 
today  at  86  years  of  age  she  is  still  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  equal  rights  for 
women.  She  Is  now  engaged  in  creating 
a  "cooperative  homestead  for  un- 
employed homemakers"  on  her  farm  in 
Georgia.  The  "homestead"  is  for  moth- 
ers whose  children  have  grown  up  and 
left  them  alone.  Miss  Rankin  Is  still 
working  toward  pride  and  dignity  for 
women. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC  NUCLEAR  PACI- 
FISTS TRY  UN-INVENTING  THE 
WHEEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  stem  U.S.  policy  against  nuclear 
spread,  the  world's  Nuclear  Club  now  has 
a  membership  of  five.  The  British,  who 
gained  American  nuclear  knowledge 
honestly,  and  the  Russians  who  got  it 
otherwise,  e\'ldence  the  impossibility  of 
suppressing  technology  for  long  by  se- 
crecy measures  and  security  regulations. 
On  their  part,  the  French  and  Red 
Chinese  demonstrate  that  neither  a  de- 
mocracy nor  a  dictatorship  will  be  long 
deterred  by  pleas,  pacts,  protests,  or  other 
means  from  fulfilling  a  want  for  nuclear 
capability.  Now  that  the  nonprolifera- 
tlon  policy  has  failed  for  20  years,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  making  an 
all-out  drive  to  formalize  it  into  a  treaty. 
To  police  the  treaty.  It  proposes  that  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  In- 
spectors roam  through  nuclear  installa- 
tions to  assure  that  fissionable  materials 
are  not  diverted  surreptitiously  to  secret 
bomb  factories.  Even  if  the  IAEA  had 
the  capacity  to  inspect  adequately — 
which  it  has  not  as  I  discussed  last 
week — its  efforts  would  be  directed  only 
at  diversions  from  legitimate  operations, 
not  secretly  established  Illegitimate  ones 
where  the  real  danger  of  proliferation 
lies.    Let  me  explain. 

There  are  two  bomb  Ingredients — 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonlum. 
In  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle — fuel  processing, 
fuel  use  in  reactors,  and  fuel  reprocess- 
ing— only  natural  uranium  or  uranium 
slightly  enriched  in  the  fissionable  iso- 
tope IT"  is  involved.  It  is  not  usable  to 
make  bombs.  Plutonium,  which  might 
possibly  be  used  to  make  bombs,  is  manu- 
factured as  a  byproduct  in  reactors.  As- 
suming adequate  inspection,  its  diversion 
theoretically  could  be  policed.  The  few 
massive  gaseous  diffusions,  which  enrich 
uranium  by  separating  fissionable  IT" 
atoms  from  nonfisslonable  U^  atoms, 
theoretically  could  be  policed  to  insure 
that  no  highly  enriched  IT"  is  produced 
and  diverted  to  weapons.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  what  we  are  not  told,  and 
what  the  AEC  has  clamped  a  tight  tech- 
nological lid  on,  is  the  fact  that  a  much 
more  simple  way  to  obtain  enriched  ura- 
nium is  coming  along  which  does  not  in- 
volve massive  hard-to-hide  diffusion 
plants.  It  is  the  gas  centrifuge  process 
to  accomplish  the  segregation  of  U" 
from  U=™  by  the  same  simple  principle 
that  cream  is  separated  from  milk.  Ehir- 
Ing  World  War  n  this  process  was  re- 
jected because  tough  metals  were  not 
then  available  to  construct  high-speed 
centrifuges.  Since  then  long  strides  have 
been  taken  in  metallurgy.  Tough  new 
materials  are  available  which  put  prac- 
tical uranium  centrifuges  just  on  the 
horizon  if,  in  fact,  they  are  not  already 
here.  These  devices  will  require  neither 
the  great  capital  investment  nor  the  large 
physical  plants  associated  with  gaseous 
diffusion.  Both  technologically  and  fi- 
nancially, uranium  enrichment  will  pass 
within  the  grasp  of  a  growing  number  of 
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countries.  Already  the  West  Germans 
have  spent  some  $134  million  on  ad- 
vanced research  and  the  East  Germans 
have  filed  patents. 

The  U.S.  response  to  these  develop- 
ments is  a  quixotic  effort  to  "un-invent 
the  wheel,"  which,  in  simplest  terms,  is 
the  heart  of  the  centrifuge.  Access  to 
such  work  as  the  AEC  may  carry  on  is 
denied  to  industry  generally.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  Improved  centrifuges  have 
great  economic  appeal  in  such  civlUan 
fields  as  separation  of  virases  for  prepa- 
ration of  vaccines,  chemical  production, 
and  other  industrial  purposes.  Although 
the  Japanese  apparently  have  refused  to 
do  so.  the  British.  West  Germans.  Dutch, 
and  others  have  been  induced  to  classify 
their  research.  Such  moves  cannot,  of 
course,  stop  centrifuge  progress  any  more 
than  the  wheel  can  be  un-lnvented.  At 
most,  they  only  delay  the  day  when  Its 
consequences  in  terms  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation— secret  or  otherwise — must  be 
dealt  with. 

Insofar  as  nuclear  weapons  spread  is 
concerned — with  or  without  a  treaty — 
this  unfortimate  U.S.  technology  sup- 
pression policy  has  two  obvious  adverse 
effects.  First,  it  sets  an  example  of 
legitimacy  for  the  use  of  this  means  of 
getting  an  important  weapons  ingredi- 
ent in  secret.  Second,  it  withholds  from 
IAEA  inspectors  the  very  technical  in- 
formation they  would  need  to  ferret  out 
hidden    centrifuge   plants   and    inspect 

them. 

I 

POSTAL  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

POSTAL    WORKERS    AND    THIRD-CLASS    MAIL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  sharp  is- 
sue with  those  who  claim  that  postal 
employees — postmasters  and  postal 
clerks  and  mail  carriers— really  like  junk 
mail,  and  like  the  fact  that  third-class 
mall  in  great  volvune  is  being  subsidized 
by  the  low  rates  now  in  effect. 

This  is  an  allegation  that  has  been 
made  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I 
would  simply  like  to  refute  this  allega- 
tion. Our  hard-working  postal  em- 
ployees who  handle  all  classes  of  mail 
would  be  much  happier  if  third-class 
mail  paid  its  way.  They  also  have  some 
very  healthy  ideas  and  suggestions  on 
third-class  or  Junk  mail. 

I  sent  a  letter  out  to  all  of  the  post- 
masters and  mall  carriers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  to  ask  them  for  their  frank 
and  personal  feelings  on  how  third-class 
mall  is  being  handled.  I  stated  In  the 
letter : 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  aboUshlng  "junk  mall,"  but  I  am  In 
favor  of  having  It  pay  Its  way. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  third-class  mall  pays  a  little 
over  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  delivery — 
which  means  that  this  advertising 
through  the  maU  is  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Uiis  country  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  60  and  100  percent. 

First-class  mail  pays  more  than  100 
percent  of  Its  way. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1966,  all  third-class 
mail  cost  the  Post  Office  Department 
$1,014  billion  to  deliver,  while  $682  mil- 
lion was  realized  in  third-class  mail  rev- 
enues. This  means  a  loss  of  $359  mil- 
lion on  third-class  mail. 

Under  my  bill,  third-class  rates  will 
be  raised  about  50  percent,  which  will 
enable  third-class  mall  to  pay  Its  way 
without  subsidy  from  the  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  seriously  consider  the  raising  of 
third-class  rates.  I  see  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  here  on 
the  floor,  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenJ.  I  would 
urge  that  his  committee  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  raising  of  third-class 
postal  rates. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
question  of  rates  paid  by  third-class  mail 
will  be  very  seriously  reviewed,  as  will 
rates  for  second  class  because  neither  of 
them  are  paying  their  own  way  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  think  second-class  mail  is  paying 
about  20  percent  of  its  own  way  and 
third-class  mall  is  paying  about  60  per- 
cent of  its  own  way.  The  question  of 
how  much  they  should  be  increased  has 
to  be  seriously  weighed  ^nd  very  seri- 
ously, before  we  make  any  change  In 
first  class  or  any  Increase  on  first  class. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  we  are  going 
to  have  long  and  deliberate  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana.  I  certainly  concur 
that  hearings  are  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  little  cor- 
respondence on  this  and  I  have  assured 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  that  if  he 
will  join  me  In  supporting  a  raise  in 
third-class  rates  that  I  will  Join  him  In 
supporting  a  raise  of  second-class  rates. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  assure  him  that  this  is  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do.  We  are 
Just  going  to  have  to  give  serious  study 
to  second  and  third  class  before  we  ever 
give  consideration  to  raising  the  first 

rtlo  eg 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
think  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  Is  eminently  sound.  I  concur 
with  those  views  although  we  may  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  steepness 
of  such  increases  as  may  be  necessary. 

I  commend  both  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  for  their  determination  to 
hold  thorough  hearings  to  bring  out  the 
facts  of  this  very  vital  question. 

We  have  too  long  overlooked  the  fact 
that  many  advertisers  have  gotten  a  free 
ride  through  absurdly  low  third-class 
rates.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  ad- 
vertising. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  also.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  believe  the  "Big  Brother"  of 


our  Federal  Government  has  any  busi- 
ness stepping  in  to  give  a  fat  subsidy  to 
advertising  through  the  mail.  Why 
should  advertising  through  third-class 
mail  be  any  different  than  advertising 
on  billboards?  The  Government  does 
not  subsidize  billboards,  so  it  should  not 
subsidize  third-class  mail. 

Let  me  read  a  few  excerpts  of  letters 
from  postal  employees  that  demonstrate 
that  the  postal  employees  feel  also  that 
third-class  mall  should  have  higher 
rates.  I  received  84  responses  from  post- 
masters and  carriers,  and  79  of  them 
favor  higher  third-class  rates,  four  are 
neutral,  and  one  is  opposed. 

I  will  read  some  excerpts  from  these 
letters : 

Excerpts  From  Postmasters'  and  Mail  Car- 
riers' Letters 
As  you  know  under  the  strict  economy 
movement  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
there  Is  always  a  constant  challenge  to  post- 
masters to  provide  good  and  speedy  service 
to  the  public  without  curtailing  or  delaying 
mall  service.  At  the  same  time  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  conserving  man  hours 
and  expenses.  The  tremendous  amount  of 
third  class  mall  which  we  receive  today  really 
causes  a  problem  which  at  times  seems  In- 
surmountable. I  have  spent  many  hours 
studying  this  problem  and  agree  with  you 
that  sufficient  Increase  In  rates  will  allevi- 
ate this  problem  and  the  department  will  be 
able  to  lift  some  of  the  restrictions  on  man- 
hour  usage  and  therefore  It  will  give  uj§ 
further  opportunity  to  Improve  the  service. 

Also,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  favor  an 
Increase  In  first  class  mall  rates  In  order  to 
solve  deficit  problems  because  It  would  only 
work  further  hardship  on  the  lower  Income 
groups  and  would  not  In  any  way  solve  the 
problem  facing  the  Post  Office  Department 

today. 

Actino  Postmaster. 


After  12  years  In  the  mall  service  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  defenders  of  low  third-class 
rates,  that  regardless  of  the  volume  of  this 
type  mall,  It  never  slows  first  class  maU. 

Postmaster. 

As  a  rural  carrier  .  .  .  for  the  past  six 
years  and  working  the  11  previous  years  as 
a  city  letter  ...  I  am  100  per  cent  in  ac- 
cord with  your  drive  to  have  this  sort  of 
mail  ("Junk  mall")  pay  its  own  way  and  to 
curb  the  unrestricted  use  of  this  mall. 

There  is  not  a  day  goes  past  that  we  don't 
have  about  35  to  40  pieces  of  this  third  class 
Junk  mall  to  throw  away  because  of  Insuf- 
ficient addresses,  wrong  address,  or  for  peo- 
ple who  have  moved  away. 

I  have  always  felt  It  an  Injxistlce  to  the 
taxpayer  to  have  to  subsidize  second  and 
third  class  mall.  The  principal  complaint  I 
receive  Is  not  the  slow  or  "shoddy"  mall 
service  as  some  people  claim  we  are  giving 
but  simply  the  one  of  filling  their  mall 
receptacles  with  third  class  mall. 

POSTMASTKB. 

It  Is  certainly  not  true  that  third  class 
mall,  regardless  of  volume,  does  not  slow 
down  the  time  of  delivery  of  first  class  mall. 
It  is  true  that  If  necessary  we  can  postpone 
the  delivery  of  second  class  mall  until  the 
day  following  arrival,  but  it  must  be  de- 
livered. Pigeon  holes  and  space  for  flats  In 
carriers'  desks  have  only  so  much  space. 
Before  they  are  completely  full,  extra  time 
and  effort  are  required  to  insert  first  class 
mail.  Then,  when  completely  full,  the  mall 
must  be  withdrawn  and  later  combined  with 
the  residue,  thus  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
extra  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  odd  size  and  shape 
of  so  much  of  third-class  mail  Is  one  of  the 
larger  problems.    For  example,  an  envelope 
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containing  a  pencil  or  a  pen  is  hard  1  o  stack 
and  requires  more  space  In  the  carrier's 
desk.  Then,  those  containing  larger  objects 
such  as  Indian  babies,  totem-poles,  iamples 
of  soap,  flea  powder,  etc.  require  muah  more 
time  and  space.  I 

I  have  a  heavy  duty  niral  route  and  have 
considerable  mail  to  deliver  and  ai  times 
the  volume  of  third-class  mall  is  tremindous. 
This  necessitates  extra  effort  to  prepkre  the 
mail  for  delivery  and  makes  my  woik  bur- 
densome. I  am  not  kicking  on  the  amount 
of  work  but  the  time  It  takes  to  hanple  the 
third  class  matter  sometimes  takes  longer 
than  the  time  to  handle  the  first  clafs  mall. 

Rural   Ct 


and 


ill 


There  Is  more  bulk,  more  weight 
work  in  the  delivery  of  It  than  there 
the  first-class  mall. 

Fostm4steh 


It  takes  twice  as  long  to  handle  the  second 
and  third  class  as  It  does  the  first  diss  and 
the  parcel  post. 

P0STMJ||STER, 


cajie 


It    is    a    constant   problem    to 

deliver  third  class  mall  and  stay  witliln 
budget  and  also  operate  our  routes  on 
ule. 

ACTINO    POSTM.4STEK 


My  patrons  often  complain  of  the  irolume 
Of  "Junk  mail"  they  receive  in  their  boxes, 
partly  because  they  aren't  Interested  In  It 
and  also  because  much  of  It  Is  repetitious 
The  carriers  complain  for  the  same  Reasons 
besides  It  being  so  time  consuming. 

POSTMi(|sTER 

The  vague  separation  of  where  service 
stops  and  business  begins  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  greatly  abused  in  recent  years 
by  subsidized  mall  rates  to  certain  adver- 
tisers using  bulk  mall  rates.  The  (irlglnal 
concept  of  the  postal  service  was  reaj  onable 
transportation  and  delivery  rates  f^r  per- 
sonal messages. 

Can  anything  be  more  distasteful  than 
borderline  obscene  advertising  malted  at 
bulk  rates  to  teenagers  and  parents  who  ob- 
ject to  receiving  this  unsolicited  mnterial? 
Yet,  this  objectionable  material  is  Unwill- 
ingly subsidized  by  the  recipients. 

Postmaster. 


more 
about 


and 

our 

sched- 


taen 


II  this  type  of  mall   (third-class) 
pay  the  complete  cost  of  its  delivery, 
interference  with  other  mall  would  no 
be  an  issue. 

ACTINO  POSTMAkTEB, 


this 


It  takes  longer  to  handle  mall  of 
(third-class)  than  It  does  the  first- 
that  pays  its  own  way. 

Postmaster, 


-clais 


was  to 

Its 

longer 


type 
mall 


I  want  you  to  know  that  all  of  us  dairieTs 
at  this  P.O.  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
Its  Increase  In  volume  and  the  nature  of  its 
contents  ("Junk  mall"). 

Patrons  generally  are  as  disgusted  irlth  It 
as  we  are.  So  much  of  it  is  practically  Worth- 
less— fit  only  for  the  trash  can. 

Cai^ieb. 

There  appears  to  be  more  and  more  : 
ment  among  the  postal  patrons  ovt 
ever  Increasing  amount  of  this  typ^ 
that  Is  placed  In  their  boxes  or  Is  del 
to  their  homes.  I  would  say  that  nq 
half  of  this  matter  ever  leaves  the  post 
only  by  the  wastebasket.  This  Is  p^ 
larly  true  of  the  flat  or  one  or  twc 
newspaper  type  of  matter.  Letter  typeji 
class  matter  offers  no  problems  In  dfl 

POSTMAS 


There  Is  as  much  work  In  delivering  third 
class  mall  as  there  Is  In  first  clasa  mail. 
Many  of  the  patrons  throw  the  Junk  oall  on 


the  ground  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  post 
office  and  I  have  to  pick  it  up. 

Postmaster. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  you  con- 
cerning this  Junk  mall.  I  personally  think 
it  is  the  worst  thing  we  rural  carriers  have 
to  contend  with,  and  if  they  want  to  use 
the  mail  to  advertise,  let  it  pay  Its  own  way. 

RtJBAi.  Carrier. 


•  •  •  Is  a  country  post  office.  We  have  a 
good  number  of  our  patrons  to  come  in  each 
morning,  and  while  they  wait  for  their  mall, 
they  talk.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If  the 
mailers  of  this  advertising  matter  could  lis- 
ten in  on  these  discussions  of  their  mail, 
there  would  be  much  less  "Junk  mail." 

There  Is  a  large  waste  can  in  the  lobby  of 
the  post  office  that  has  been  labeled  "File 
13"  by  the  patrons.  Here  Is  where  much  of 
the  third-class  mall  Is  left.  X  doubt  that  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  this  mall  Is  read  by 
these  patrons.  I  notice  that  when  we  burn 
the  trash,  most  of  It  Is  still  sealed. 

Many  people  ask  me  how  their  names  get 
on  the  mailing  list  of  these  firms.  They  seem 
to  think  that  we  in  the  Post  Office  Dept.  give 
out  the  mailing  list.  They  also  ask  for  ad- 
vice on  the  means  of  having  their  names  re- 
moved from  the  mailing  list.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
served  by  this  Post  Office  don't  want  to  re- 
ceive this  mall. 

Postmaster. 

As  fcM-  the  Junk  mall,  it  Is  properly  named. 
I  would  say  90  per  cent  In  my  office  is  Junked 
and  never  read.  I  have  noticed  the  more 
postage  on  a  piece  of  mall,  the  more  atten- 
tion the  patron  gives  It. 

However,  Junk  or  not,  my  office  and  force 
will  continue  to  do  our  part  In  making  the 
delivery. 

Postmaster. 


Any  claim  that  third  class  mall  does  not 
slow  down  or  Interfere  with  the  handling  of 
first  class  mall  Is  absurd,  especially  In  the 
smaller  offices  with  city  delivery,  as  we  are 
limited  as  to  regular  hours  used  and  are 
allowed  almost  no  overtime  hours,  which  to 
be  exact.  Is  Just  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  our  allotted  hours  for  each  accoimtlng  pe- 
riod, which  is  four  weeks. 

Postmaster. 

Third  class  mall  seldom  Interferes  with  or 
slows  down  delivery  of  first  class  mall  In  our 
office.  If  we  are  to  limit  reference  only  to  the 
box  section  of  such  office.  This  Is  true  only 
because  It  Is  our  policy  to  handle  all  first 
class  mall  at  once,  and  the  other  when  time 
Is  available. 

Third  class  mall  and  advertising  does,  how- 
ever, slow  the  delivery  of  mall  on  our  star 
route;  sometimes  to  a  quite  appreciable  ex- 
tent. It  Is  also  instrumental  in  carrier  er- 
rors In  delivery  because  occasionally  first 
class  mall  is  misplaced  In  the  Jumble  of 
"bargains." 

Many  of  our  patrons  complain  that  they 
receive  so  much  of  this  type  material  that 
their  Important  mall  Is  sometimes  dis- 
carded by  mistake  along  with  the  "Junk." 

Postmaster. 


I  win  say  that  In  my  office  It  (second  and 
third  class  mall)  does  not  slow  the  distribu- 
tion of  first  class  mall.  However,  It  does 
slow  the  rural  carrier.  The  first  class  mall 
could  be  delivered  up  to  an  hour  sooner  pro- 
vided the  third  class  mall  was  not  In  the 
larger  quantities  which  It  Is. 

Postmaster. 


Third  class  mall  Is  a  very  useful  class  of 
mall  If  It  was  used  as  Intended  but  as  of 
today  It  Is  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  at 
the  cost  of  the  majority.  The  American  pub- 
lic must  help  pay  the  cost  of  mall  they  do 
not  want,  mail  that  the  sender  doesn't  even 
put  his  name  on.    The  sender  also  may  say 


what  day  he  wants  his  mail  delivered  on. 
Wish  I  could  tell  the  P.O.  what  day  I  wanted 
this  letter  delivered  on.  It  is  even  first  class. 
Box  holder  mail,  I  guess  is  the  worst  kind 
of  mall  sent.  I  have  received  several  letters 
from  people  on  my  route  asking  me  to  leave 
no  more  JUNK  of  this  type  in  their  box. 
Wish  I  could  comply.  Box  holder  is  easier  to 
deliver  than  mall  of  this  type  with  name  and 
address  on  It  would  be.  We  are  required  to 
deliver  this  type  of  mall  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
minute,  which  I  guess  is  a  quick  way  to  get 
rid  of  It.  It  doesn't  help  our  time  standard 
much.  I  have  600  boxes  on  my  route  so  am 
allowed  only  24  minutes  extra  to  deliver 
box  holders.  Sometimes  I  get  disgusted  the 
next  day  when  I  see  these  advertisements 
scattered  along  the  highway. 

Carrier. 


Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  an  Increase  In 
rates  especially  third  class.  It  is  true  that 
third  class  mailings  do  not  slow  down  first 
class  or  newspapers  before  attempting  to 
handle  third  class. 

Newspaper  rates  are  probably  not  high 
enough  considering  the  fact  that  they  receive 
priority  handling.  However,  small  weekly 
newspapers,  such  as  we  have  here,  have  a 
struggle  to  stay  in  business.  They  do  per- 
form a  service  to  the  community  and  differ 
greatly  from  third  class  'Junk  mall'.  I  be- 
lieve you  should  take  a  long  look  before 
suggesting  an  Increase  In  second  class. 

Postmaster. 

It  Is  an  established  fact  that  the  postal 
service  was  set  up  as  a  service  to  the  people 
and  not  as  a  profit  making  concern.  How- 
ever, our  nation  has  changed  so  much  over 
the  years  that  it  Is  going  to  be  Impossible  to 
give  1067  service  on  1919  operating  expenses. 

I  believe  that  advertisers  have  forgotten 
that  the  reason  the  government  subsidized 
them  In  the  first  place  was  that  there  was 
no  other  way  for  them  to  communicate  with 
the  people  which  was  certainly  necessary  at 
that  time  in  order  for  the  nation  to  progress 
to  where  It  Is  today. 

Since  we  now  have  radio,  TV  and  automo- 
biles, I  do  not  see  where  this  service  Is 
needed  and  should  be  cut  out  to  the  point 
that  anyone  wishing  to  use  the  mall  system 
should  agree  to  help  pay  for  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expense  and  not  pass  It 
off  on  the  individual  citizen. 

Postmaster. 

I  have  been  a  rural  mall  carrier  for  25 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  seen 
some  third  class  Junk  mall. 

It  takes  as  long  to  handle  a  hundred  pieces 
of  third  class  mall,  size  and  weight  being 
the  same,  as  first  class  mall.  Everyone 
knows  It  slows  the  mall. 

As  a  postal  worker  and  a  taxpayer,  I  am 
much  In  favor  of  letting  the  mailers  pay  the 
full  cost  of  handling  the  mall.  Junk,  third 
class  or  what  you  will. 

I  mentioned  this  to  one  lady  who  said  she 
thought  they  should  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  handling  the  Junk  and  then  pay  her 
a  little  something  for  carrying  It  from  her 
box  and  burning  it. 

Rtibai.  Carrier. 

After  13  years  In  the  mall  service  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  defenders  of  low  third  class 
rates,  that  regardless  of  volume  of  this  type 
mall,  it  never  slows  first  class  mail. 

As  postal  employees,  handling  third  class 
mall  Is  part  of  our  Job.  But  I  am  sure  we 
employees  and  postal  patrons  as  taxpayers, 
could  enjoy  knowing  that  second  and  third 
class  mall  was  paying  its  fair  share,  and  we 
were  not  having  to  subsidize  the  payment  of 
this  type  of  advertising. 

Postmaster. 

Many  concerns  give  no  thought  to  the 
nximber  of  pieces  of  mall  they  send  out. 
Many  people  receive  two  or  three  pieces  ex- 
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actly  alike,  because  the  postEige  is  so  cheap. 
It's  not  worth  the  effort  to  check  maUlng 
Usts  for  duplication. 

Many  patrons  complain  about  the  amount 
of  Junk  mall  left  in  their  boxes.  However, 
some  of  them  show  great  interest  in  some 
types  of  this  mall.  Therefore  if  the  postage 
rate  was  raised,  there  would  be  less  pieces 
and  possibly  the  quality  would  be  higher  too. 
An  advertiser  would  hesitate  to  send  out  his 
literature  without  being  sure  it  would  be  to 
his  advantage  to  do  so. 

As  for  delivering  this  mall,  I'm  paid  to  do 
a  Job,  and  bulk  mall  Is  part  of  it.  My  only 
complaint  Is  for  the  happiness  of  the  patron, 
whose  taxes  pay  my  wages. 

Rural   Carrier. 

In  my  opinion,  third  class  mall  Is  much 
harder  to  deliver  than  first  class  mail.  And 
It  also  Interferes  with  and  slows  down  the 
delivery  of  first  class  mall. 

Acting  Rural  Carrier. 


I  feel  that  this  type  mail  that  you  have 
reference  to.  Is  Important  to  those  that  send 
this  so-called  "Junk  mall"  and  If  they  do 
deem  It  to  be  important  and  worthwhile, 
then  let  them  pay  their  own  way  In  mailing 
this  type  mall. 

Postmaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  identify 
In  the  Record  the  names  of  these  Indi- 
viduals because  some  of  these  individuals 
have  asked  that  their  names  be  with- 
held. But  I  would  be  glad  to  show  to  my 
colleagues  the  original  text  of  all  of  these 
letters  which  I  have  received  in  response 
to  a  letter  sent  out  to  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers.  I  have  them  here  before 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contention  has  also 
been  made  that  third-class  mail  gen- 
erates some  $40  billion  of  business  an- 
nually, according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  If  this  be  true — and  I  am 
not  immediately  challenging  that  $40 
billion  figure — I  would  say  that  a  busi- 
ness that  is  that  profitable  and  extensive 
could  certainly  afford,  under  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  to  pay  its  way  without 
being  subsidized. 

All  I  am  asking  in  my  bill  is  to  raise  the 
rates  so  that,  imder  the  free  enterprise 
system,  an  advertiser  who  advertises 
through  the  mail  will  pay  the  cost  of 
such  advertising. 

Members  of  this  House  are  receiving 
many  letters  now  from  third-class  mall 
users  and  from  many  others  who  are 
protesting  that  my  bill  will  drive  thou- 
sands of  employees  out  of  work  and  will 
put  many  businesses  out  of  business.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  to  keep  businesses  in  business 
by  subsidizing  them  through  absurdly  low 
rates.  Neither  do  I  believe  the  conten- 
tion that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  postal 
employees  will  be  deprived  of  a  source  of 
emplojmient  if  these  rates  go  into  effect. 
Higher  rates  will  bring  more  income  and 
help  balance  our  postal  budget  and  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

I  think  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  lobby- 
ists for  the  American  people — for  the 
workers,  for  the  many  individuals  who 
daily  receive  junk  mail  that  they  do  not 
appreciate,  that  they  feel  they  have  to 
pay  for  In  higher  flrst-class  rates  and  in 
higher  taxes  in  order  to  maintain  the 
deficit  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
annually  incurs,  which  has  now  reached 
$1.2  billion  a  year. 


For  all  of  these  reasons  I  would  urge 
that  my  colleagues  take  a  strong  second 
look  at  this  flood  of  mail  from  the  lobby- 
ists, which  is  now  coming  in  protesting 
against  my  bill,  H.R.  99,  which  I  believe 
is  a  reasonable  and  Just  approach  to- 
ward making  advertising  and  third-class 
mail  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks  I  will  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  in  answer  to  the 
many  contentions  and  allegations  which 
have  been  made  and  to  the  letters  that 
are  now  reaching  Members  of  the  House. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
consult  with  me  for  any  further  factual 
information  they  need  in  support  of  H.R. 
99  or  in  order  to  answer  this  correspond- 
ence which  is  now  coming  in. 


ACTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POV/ELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
confronted  with  an  extraordinary  vote. 

At  issue  will  be  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  or  will  not  vote  to 
seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  special  investigating  committee, 
which  was  constituted  when  the  House, 
on  January  10,  1967,  refused  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  to  seat  the  Representa- 
tive-elect, has  now  recommended  that 
he  be  seated,  but  with  certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  are  utterly  unaccept- 
able. 

Among  other  conditions,  the  committee 
provides  that  the  Representative-elect 
pay  back  $40,000  in  public  funds  which 
he  allegedly  obtained  or  manipulated  il- 
legally. This  would  be  accomplished, 
according  to  the  committee  formula,  by 
a  $1,000  per  month  deduction  from  his 
pay  checks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  does 
not  know  whether  $40,000  represents  all 
of  the  financial  manipulations  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question.  It  could  be  $60,000 
or  $80,000.  Apparently  $40,000  was  a 
good  round  figure  that  somehow  ap- 
pealed to  the  committee. 

In  the  second  place,  to  seat  the  Repre- 
sentative-elect for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  collecting  $1,000  per  month,  is 
in  the  nature  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul";  it  is  "sending  good  money  after 
bad  money";  it  is  in  the  nature  of  pick- 
ing the  taxpayer's  pockets  to  pay  a  cul- 
prit's fine. 

And  the  committee  does  not  say  how 
it  is  expected  the  Representative-elect, 
if  seated  for  the  remainder  of  the  22 
months  of  the  90th  Congress,  would  meet 
an  obligation  of  $40,000  when  the  rate 
of  pay  deduction  is  only  $1,000  per 
month,  or  a  total  deduction  of  $22,000. 

By  its  financial  legerdemain,  is  the 
committee  suggesting  and  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  the  reelection  of  this  Individual 
in  1968  in  order  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  recapturing  the  remaining 
$18,000? 


The  committee,  in  its  "therefore  be  it 
resolved"  portion  of  the  resolution,  pro- 
vides that — 

Said  sums  received  by  the  Clerk  (of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  shall  offset  to  the 
extent  thereof  any  liahility  of  the  said  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  matters  referred 
to  in  the  above  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the 
preamble  to  this  resolution. 

But  in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions it  is  stated  that — 

Said  sums  received  by  the  Clerk  shall  offset 
any  civil  liability  of  Mr.  Powell  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

What  does  this  difference  in  language 
mean?  And  why  should  not  a  Federal 
court  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  if 
either  or  both  decide  to  take  action  in 
this  case,  be  free  to  fix  liability  to  the 
Government  without  interference,  re- 
striction, or  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

The  committee  recommends  that 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  administered 
the  oath  of  office  and  then  censured  and 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Interesting  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  resolution  now  pending  in  the  House 
the  word  "condemned"  is  not  to  be 
found.    Why? 

The  pending  resolution,  if  adopted, 
and  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be,  provides 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall  pre- 
sent himself  to  take  the  oath  of  office  on 
or  before  March  13, 1967.  What  is  magic 
about  March  13?  The  Representative- 
elect  has  given  ample  evidence  in  the 
past  that  with  or  without  companions 
and  playmates  he  can  bridge  the  dis- 
tance between  the  island  of  Bimini  and 
Washington,  D.C,  in  hours,  much  less 
13  days.  If  the  abortive  resolution  is  to 
prevail,  why  not  put  the  cap  on  the  sheaf 
of  this  sordid  affair  by  administering  the 
oath  tomorrow  afternoon? 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  seated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— conditionally  or  other- 
wise. Without  identification  he  has 
publicly  denounced  Members  of  the 
House  as  "hypocrites,"  and  again  without 
specification  or  identification  has  pub- 
licly asserted  that  his  Illegal  acts  have 
been  no  worse  than  those  of  other  House 
Members. 

Yet  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
provide  evidence  in  support  of  these 
statements  and  defend  himself  against 
charges  of  gross  misconduct,  he  has 
either  refused  to  appear  or,  when  sub- 
penaed,  answered  only  virtually  mean- 
ingless questions. 

For  some  3  years  this  Representative- 
elect  has  arrogantly  defied  the  courts  of 
New  York  where  four  criminal  and  civil 
contempt  orders  have  been  pending 
against  him.  Of  him,  the  courts  of  New 
York  have  said: 

His  disregard  for  the  law,  for  the  ministry, 
and  for  Justice  and  decency  ...  is  mon- 
strous defiance  of  everything  that  Is  decent 
In  this  community,  sets  a  very  bad  example 
for  the  youth  of  this  city  and  this  country 
.  .  .  The  blatant,  cynical  disregard  for  the 
law  on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  Congressman  Is 
detrimental  to  the  law,  the  ministry,  and 
to  democracy. 

The  special  investigating  committee 
of  the  House  says  it  is  forwarding  copies 
of  Its  hearings,  records,  and  report  to 
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the  Department  of  Justice  for  i)rompt 
and  appropriate  action.  Yet  in  tiije  llglit 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  conljinuing 
defiance  of  tiie  New  York  courts  tlife  com- 
mittee blandly  asks  that  he  be  ^ated; 
thus,  it  would  continue  the  cloak  <if  con- 
gressional immunity  behind  which  he 
has  taken  refuge. 

Yes;  it  is  a  strange  proceedinj  with 
which  we  will  be  confronted  tomorrow. 
Here  is  a  Representative-elect  'i?ho  is 
guilty  of  defrauding  the  Govemn  ent  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  here  Ls  ai|  indi- 
vidual the  investigating  committtee  of 
this  House  describes  as  "contemptuous" 
in  his  conduct  and  "unworthy  of  a  Mem- 
ber"— who  has  brought  into  "disrepute 
the  House  of  Representatives  aind  its 
Members." 

Yet  by  some  strange  outpouring  of 
emotionalism  the  committee,  having 
branded  this  individual  as  beiiig  un- 
worthy of  membership  in  Congress  and 
of  bringing  the  House  and  its  Mfsmbers 
into  disrepute,  now  asks  that  he  be 
seated  so  that  he  can  be  paid  a  salary 
from  which  a  portion  would  be  extracted 
to  compensate  partially  for  that  which 
he  previously  manipulated  to  his  own 
ends. 

I  wonder  when  it  will  be  suggested 
that  Bobby  Baker  be  permitted  |;o  pay 
what  he  owes  the  Federal  Goveiinment 
and  be  free  to  again  wheel  and  cteal  his 
way  through  Washington  and  way 
points  across  the  country.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  i  across 
the  country  to  the  seating  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  is  3  to  1  against. 

For  altogether  too  many  mont^  the 
public  was  fed  a  steady  diet  of  white- 
wash and  coverup  in  the  cases  of  \Valter 
Jenkins  and  Bobby  Baker,  among  others. 
Ethical  standards  in  Government  seemed 
to  be  at  their  lowest  point.  Thete  was 
the  grave  question  of  whether  l^w  en- 
forcement oflQcials  had  the  courafee  and 
dedication  to  come  to  grips  wilii  this 
situation.  | 

In  recent  weeks  there  seemed  i  to  be 
some  Improvement  in  the  moral  climate, 
due  in  part  to  the  conviction  of  JBobby 
Baker  and  James  Hoffa,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  House  on  January  10  to  seaj;  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  , 

The  House  of  Representatives  tomorrow 
can  either  help  this  moral  cllmiite  or 
it  can  further  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  reasonably 
strong  stomach  but  it  will  revolt  lat  the 
aroma  that  will  arise  if  tomorrow  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  is  offered  a  seat  In  this 
Chamber.  I  will  vote  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  deny  membership  to 
this  individual.  Failing  in  that,  I  will 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  \W1  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gen^eman 
from  South  Carolina.  ! 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Should 
like  to  commend  the  gentlemanj  from 
Iowa  for  the  position  that  he  hasi  taken 
on  this  matter.  As  iisual,  hie  has 
demonstrated,  in  his  brief  remarks  here 
this  afternoon,  the  fact  that  te  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  matter  and, 
having  reached  a  conclusion  wh  ch  he 
believes,  as  I  do,  is  In  the  best  in  ;erests 


of  this  House  and  of  the  Nation,  he  has 
had  the  courage  and  the  guts,  if  you 
please,  to  express  himself  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity,  those  of  you  who,  as  I  do, 
oppose  this  resolution,  to  express  our- 
selves tomorrow  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  apprehensive 
about  that  opportunity  being  given  us. 
Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum wliich  I  plan  to  send  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  overnight,  but  I  do 
think  it  advisable  that  we  put  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  today  In  order  that 
the  Members  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it  overnight.  If  they  read  this,  I 
believe  they  will  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  with  me  and  others  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  only  Powell  who  is 
on  trial  but  it  is  this  House  that  is  on 
trial. 

On  January  10  we  marched  uphill  and 
we  regained  some  of  the  prestige  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people.  If  we  were 
justified,  as  we  were  then,  in  temporarily 
denying  him  his  seat,  if  we  look  at  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
accused,  then  we  will  see  we  are  doubly 
justified  and  in  fact  It  is  mandatory 
that  we  make  that  exclusion  permanent 
tomorrow.  I  hope  we  will  do  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Members,  inasmuch  as  no  doubt 
many  of  us  will  not  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
resolution  tomorrow,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  read  your  com- 
ments and  additionally  mine  that  I  wUl 
put  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  as  we  marched  uphill  on 
January  10,  we  will  not  be  rimnlng  back 
downhill  in  retreat  and  indeed  destroy 
the  degree  of  confidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  placed  in  us  in  the  action  we 
took  on  January  10. 

Again,  I  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  very  courageous  and  very 
forthright  and  intelligent  statement.  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  Member  of  this 
House  could  not  help  but  be  persuaded 
by  the  arguments  he  has  made. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  I  have  prepared  on  this 
matter  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  excellent  observations 
and  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  step  he  has  taken  here  today.  As  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  Just  said, 
not  only  is  the  Congress  on  trial  with  re- 
gard to  bad  apples  in  its  barrel,  but  In- 
deed the  public  trust  is  on  trial  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  noticed 
the  gentleman  in  his  very  succinct  and 
properly  phrased  remarks  mentioned  the 
conditions  for  being  sworn  in  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  One  of  those 
was  the  payback  of  the  $40,000. 

Etoes  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
agree  with  me  that  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Department  of 


Justice  are  probably  filled  with  larcenous 
individuals  or,  indeed,  forgers  who  would 
welcome  the  chance  simply  to  make  resti- 
tution and  escape  a  jail  sentence? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  Of  course,  the  jails 
are  full  of  people  who  would  gladly  buy 
their  way  out  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  committee  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  secondly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield 
further,  I  believe  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  a  headless  organization  of  our 
Cabinet  under  the  present  administra- 
tion and  at  least  a  nepotic  one  imder  the 
last  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  when  does  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  to  re- 
linquish all  powers  wherein  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  act  in  cases  of 
forgery,  forgery  which  has  been  proved 
to  two  committees  of  Congress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  civil  guilt  hereunder? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice ought  to  long  ago  have  moved  into 
this  case,  long  ago,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent as  to  what  was  taking  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield  further,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  not  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  the  American 
public  and  in  this  House,  under  article  I. 
section  5,  of  our  Constitution,  clause  2— 
that  notwithstanding  clause  1  which 
deals  with  election  qualifications  only, 
that  we  have  had  enough  proof  to  judge 
our  own  Members,  and  to  refuse  to  seat 
on  the  basis  of  forgery,  larceny,  and/or 
preaching  riot  and  insurrection  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1964,  in  the  case  of  this  individual? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt,  but 
what  there  is  ample  evidence  to  this 
effect 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
yield  further,  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  shall  vote  at  every  op- 
portunity to  preclude  that  Member. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
taking  this  special  order  In  order  to  give 
himself,  as  well  as  the  other  Members 
of  our  fraternity,  ample  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  reason  that 
none  of  us  in  opposition  to  the  seating 
of  Powell  will  be  likely  to  obtain  ade- 
quate time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  exactly  what 
I  am  coming  to — to  give  the  Members  of 
this  body  some  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  matter  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  rnunber  of  years 
there  have  been  many  of  us  who  have 
tried  to  reform  the  procedures  of  the 
Congress   in   one   particular   area,   the 
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1-hour  rule,  which  does  not  provide  for 
equal  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  debate  an  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can- 
not see  any  excuse  for  the  leadership  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  bringing 
a  measure  of  this  seriousness  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  imder  this  kind  of  rule, 
a  rule  which  does  not  permit  full  debate 
and  does  not  provide  for  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  go  on  to  say 
that  I  note  in  the  select  committee  report 
that  committee's  failure  to  imderstand 
the  rules  of  the  House  or  to  report  ac- 
curately what  has  transpired  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2,  in  recounting 
the  development  of  the  Powell  commit- 
tee, they  say  that  House  Resolution  1. 
in  the  form  offered  by  Representative 
Udall,  was  rejected  on  a  roUcall  vote. 
This  is  not  accurate.  The  vote  was  on 
moving  the  previous  question  and  not 
upon  the  Udall  resolution.  It  was  had 
upon  moving  the  previous  question  and 
was  voted  down,  which  was  the  only 
method  of  opening  up  the  debate  In 
order  that  a  substitute  resolution  or 
amendments  could  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  this  same  error 
was  made  In  the  brief  submitted  to  the 
select  committee  by  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  I  further  have  noticed  that 
the  news  media — and  I  can  hardly  blame 
them  with  reference  to  what  happened— 
but  the  vote  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Udall  resolution  was  voted  down  by  a 
rollcall  vote.  That  vote  was  to  open  up 
debate  so  that  the  Udall  resolution— If 
other  amendments  and  substitutes  were 
not  rejected,  the  Udall  resolution  would 
have  been  before  the  House  and  could 
have  been  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  true,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  has  said,  that  imder  the  proce- 
dures of  tomorrow,  it  is  unlikely  that 
anyone,  except  those  on  this  select  com- 
mittee, all  of  whom  apparently  support 
the  seating  of  Powell,  will  have  ade- 
quate time.  For  those  who  have  a  dif- 
fering point  of  view  the  time  is  likely 
to  be  extremely  limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  committee  thinks 
that  Its  composite  wisdom  is  so  great, 
why  do  they  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
most  restrictive  tsT^es  of  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

I  say  that  to  my  colleagues  on  my  own 
side.  I  see  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore],  who  Is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. Why  is  this  brought  In  under 
these  kinds  of  procedures?  Certainly 
those  who  might  have  differing  view- 
points after  reading  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  reading  the  hearings, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions at  full  length,  and  from  other 
pomts  of  view.  But  under  this  proce- 
dure they  cannot. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  visualize  the 
situation  tomorrow  when  Chairman 
Celler  will  control  the  1  hour  of  time 
provided  for  debate  on  the  resolution. 
Maybe  he  will  give  equal  time  to  both 
sides.  But  if  it  follows  the  usual  pro- 
cedure then  the  Members  are  not  going 
to  be  given  their  own  time.    We  may  be 


given  a  half  hour,  but  it  is  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  certainly  what  opportunity 
will  there  be  for  those  who  want  to 
present  differing  points  of  view,  or  to 
even  offer  amendments  and  debate 
them? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee,  which 
is  seeking  to  have  Congress  move  on  one 
of  the  most  serious  Issues  we  have  had, 
is  bringing  the  measure  before  the 
House  in  this  fashion.  I  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  in  hoping 
that  the  previous  question  is  voted  down. 
That  will  be  a  vote  to  open  up  the  de- 
bate on  this  serious  matter.  And  if  the 
House  wishes,  then  that  debate  can  go 
on  for  hours  under  the  hour  rule.  If 
no  one  moves  the  previous  question,  then 
any  other  Member  can  be  recognized  for 
1  hour,  and  continue  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  one 
day  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
and  I  have  been  here  17  years — where 
we  really  have  debate  opened  up  so  that 
the  membership  can  express  their  judg- 
ment and  their  wisdom,  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  Interrogate  the  committee 
members.  I  do  respect  the  conunittee 
members,  but  I  do  believe  they  should 
subject  themselves  to  interrogation  and 
cross-examination  on  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
shall  make  every  effort  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient time  to  outline  my  objections  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  special  commit- 
tee's recommendation  on  the  seating  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  I  am  fearful  that 
such  will  be  impossible,  so  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  a  few  minutes  between  now 
and  the  time  that  we  vote  on  this  tre- 
mendously important  issue  to  read  this 
memorandum.  Let  me  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Members  who  undertook  this  most 
difficult  assignment,  and  my  opposition 
to  their  conclusion  is  not  based  upon 
personal  antagonism,  but  the  sincere 
conviction  that  we  would  be  making  a 
serious  mistake  were  we  to  adopt  their 
recommendations  In  their  present  form. 

Let  me  dispel  immediately  any  sus- 
picion of  racial  motivation  that  may  be 
prevalent  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
from  a  southern  State.  My  position  is 
not  based  on  race,  but  on  what  I  believe 
is  right;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  prejudice, 
but  of  propriety.  No  one  admires  our 
fine  Negro  Members  of  this  House  more 
than  I,  and  I  believe  that  they,  with 
other  Americans,  are  frankly  disgusted 
over  the  smokescreen  of  racism  which 
Powell  has  injected  into  the  question. 

In  fact,  even  an  ofiQcial  publication  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  in  New 
York  has  discredited  that  threadbare 
and  phony  argimient.  The  Nation 
knows,  as  do  we,  that  his  race  has  been 
in  his  favor  rather  than  his  disfavor. 
That,  and  that  alone,  has  prolonged  his 
position  of  legislative  leadership  and 
forestalled  this  day  of  accountability. 
I  firmly  believe  that  had  any  of  us  been 


charged  with  such  actions  of  mal- 
feasance, we  would  have  long  ago  suf- 
fered the  severest  of  punishment  by  the 
House.  Actually,  many  citizens  believe 
that  no  congressional  action  would  have 
ever  been  taken  by  us  against  Powell. 
primarily  because  of  the  race  factor,  had 
there  not  been  such  a  public  outcry  de- 
manding that  something  be  done. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  com- 
mittee that  imder  the  various  sections 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
exclude  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  tortures 
all  constitutional  and  judicial  interpre- 
tation of  the  applicable  sections.  Not 
only  do  we  have  more  than  adequate 
House  precedent  in  this  regard,  witness 
the  Whittemore  case,  but  even  the  com- 
mittee must  agree  that  the  power  to 
expel  includes  the  power  to  exclude. 
Should  we  follow  the  recommendation 
of  the  special  committee,  our  constitu- 
tional authority  to  exclude  a  Member 
would  be  restricted  to  merely  a  failure 
of  the  Member-elect  to  meet  the  age, 
citizenship,  and  inhabitancy  require- 
ments. 

However,  clauses  1  and  2  of  section  5 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
state: 

Each  House  shall  be  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers. 

And: 

Each  House — may  ♦  •  •  punish  Its  Members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concur, 
rence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Acceptance  of  the  committee's  restric- 
tive interpretation  would  virtually  tie  the 
hands  of  this  House  and  force  us  to  seat 
any  Member-elect  regardless  of  his  lack 
of  qualifications. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  face  up  to  our 
clearcut  constitutional  responsibility  of 
determining  qualifications  of  our  mem- 
bership, then  the  proper  course  of  action 
is  not  to  close  our  eyes  and  say  such 
responsibility  does  not  exist,  but  to  be 
forthright  and  recommend  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  to  place  that  trust 
and  responsibility  in  some  other  body, 
or  let  the  electorate  be  the  final  judge  of 
both  those  who  are  qualified  to  run  for 
Congress  and  also  qualified  to  be  seated 
in  the  respective  Houses. 

The  argument  advanced  that  exclud- 
ing Powell  from  the  House  would  only 
result  in  making  a  martyr  of  him  and 
his  subsequent  overwhelming  reelection 
is  sheer  rationalization  rather  than  log- 
ical reasoning.  Regardless  of  how  many 
times  he  should  be  reelected,  we  still  have 
the  authority  of  repeatedly  excluding 
him.  As  in  the  Whittemore  case,  cited 
above,  the  Member  was  accused  of  mal- 
feasance in  oflBce  and  faced  expulsion  by 
the  House.  He  subsequently  resigned  to 
avoid  this  severe  action  and  was  later 
reelected,  but  when  he  presented  him- 
self for  membership,  the  House  correctly 
refused  to  admit  him,  stating  that  mere 
reelection  did  not  exonerate  him  from 
his  earlier  malfeasance.  The  question  of 
martyrdom  falls  on  its  face  unless  we  are 
to  conclude  that  the  American  public 
martyrs  a  criminal.  There  may  be  the 
fleeting  moment  of  attempted  retribu- 
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tion,  but  I  would  never  be  one  to  indict 
the  constituency  of  the  district  of]  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  for  I  believe  they]  would 
ultimately  elect  to  the  House  a  qualified 
Ijerson. 

Another  argument  being  advanced  In 
support  of  the  committee's  resolution  is 
that  failure  to  seat  him  would  be  deny- 
ing the  people  of  his  district  repre  senta- 
tion  in  this  body.  If  the  reputalion  of 
Powell  and  the  people  of  his  <  istrict 
were  the  only  matter  involved,  th(in  this 
argument  might  hold  water.  B  it  the 
reputation  of  this  House  Is  at  stake.  If 
Powell  only  voted  on  matters  c  ealing 
exclusively  with  his  district,  th;n  we 
could  probably  ignore  his  malfessance, 
but  when  he  votes  on  matters  of  r  ation- 
wide  import,  then  this  House  must  as- 
sume our  constitutional  responsibility 
to  judge  his  qualifications.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  choose  to  >elieve 
that  the  voters  of  Harlem  couljd  and 
would  find  someone  among  thei*  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  residents  w!  lo  was 
not  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Then,  too,  why  should  the  ques  ion  of 
representation  be  of  such  grave  cbncem 
to  us  when  apparently  Powell  is  n^t  con- 
cerned about  his  district  not  having  rep- 
resentation. Witness  the  fact  tlijat  de- 
spite our  leniency  in  continuing  His  sal- 
ary for  the  past  2  months,  the  Ifegallty 
of  which  I  seriously  question,  he  has  not 
bothered  himself  to  even  visit  his  Wash- 
ington or  New  York  offices  in  aii|  effort 
to  represent  his  people.  Perhaps  he  has 
accustomed  his  constituents  to  [accept 
such  lack  of  concern,  but  that  acceptance 
by  them  constitutes  no  valid  reason  for 
us  to  bewail  the  situation.  This  battle 
by  Powell  against  the  House  is  not  a 
fight  for  his  people,  but  a  selfish  fight  for 
himself  alone.  If  he  were  genuinely  in- 
terested in  his  constituents,  he  |  would 
have  conducted  himself  with  the  tespect 
and  decorum  of  the  other  members  of  his 
race,  who  serve  so  dedlcatedly  m  this 
Congress.  I 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  forfeiture 
of  pay  penalty  is  a  severe  one.  To  any  of 
us,  it  would  be,  but  actually  such  action 
would  be  playing  into  his  hands  and  re- 
sult in  a  benefit  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  him.  He  has  dramatically  disclosed 
to  us  and  the  people  his  modus  operandi, 
and  were  we  to  deny  him  his  fiil  pay, 
he  and  his  principal  cohorts  I  would 
launch  a  nationwide  campaign  to  offset 
this  loss  of  pay,  maligning  this  H0use  in 
the  process  and  accuse  us  of  rankest  dis- 
crimination against  him. 

As  a  consequence,  he  would  pi 
make  more  money  through  such 
ture  than  he  has  made  with  his 
record.  "Keep  the  Faith.  Baby." 
too,  should  we  follow  this  recomi 
tlon,  it  would  be  a  clear  admission  I 
part  that  the  crime  lies  in  being 
and  not  in  the  commission  of  t^ 
Even  when  a  criminal  voluntarily 
to  make  monetary  retribution,  whith  cer- 
tainly is  not  true  in  Powell's  calse,  for 
he  has  been  anything  but  repentant  in 
the  matter,  that  criminal  is  not  exon- 
erated from  guilt.  I 

The  argimient  that  public  censorship 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  its  sub- 
sequent personal  humiliation  to  him 
would  be  sufficient  punishment  is;  in  my 
opinion  meaningless.    Since  the  cqmmlt- 


tee  recommends  that  Powell  be  seated 
prior  to  censure,  he  can  and  most  prob- 
ably will  thumb  his  nose  at  us,  leaving  the 
Chamber,  and  return  to  the  plaudits  of 
his  supporters.  Then  what  would  we  do? 
Cry  foul?  It  would  be  too  late  to  con- 
sider exclusion  if  he  refuses  to  accept  the 
verbal  lashing  as  has  been  recommended, 
but  which  even  members  of  the  special 
committee  believe  he  would  never  submit 
to. 

If  that  be  true,  why  pass  the  resolu- 
tion ordering  something  which  we  believe 
Powell  would  not  agree  to  and  the  House 
is  powerless  to  force  him  to  do  so. 
Should  such  eventuate,  as  most  agree  it 
will,  we  would  no  doubt  then  seek  to  expel 
him  because  of  his  refusal  to  agree  to 
the  condition  subsequent  to  his  seating. 
Then,  we  would  be  placed  in  the  ironic 
and  ridiculous  position  of  saying  to  the 
American  people  that  his  gross  malfea- 
sance and  criminal  flouting  of  the  law 
are  not  reasons  for  denying  him  his  seat, 
but  disobedience  to  our  orders  would  be 
sufficient  justification  to  exclude  him.  In 
my  judgment,  the  public  would  join 
Powell  in  laughing  up  their  sleeves  at  us. 

The  further  argument  that  should  we 
fail  to  seat  him,  we  will  be  faced  with 
prolonged  litigation  with  doubtful  out- 
come, should  not  influence  our  vote  one 
iota.  That  Kunster  and  Kinoy,  and 
Powell's  battery  of  lawyers  wUl  resort  to 
every  conceivable  judicial  tactic  is  con- 
ceded, but  God  help  us  if  we  predicate 
our  actions  on  what  these  attorneys 
might  do  or  what  the  courts  might  de- 
cide. If  we  knuckle  under  to  that  threat, 
then  the  people  will  have  even  less  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  this  House. 
After  all,  the  short  route  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  correct  route. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
that  Congress  cannot  deny  a  Member- 
elect  his  seat  except  on  grounds  of  fail- 
ure to  meet  age,  citizenship,  and  inhabit- 
ancy requirements,  then  it  will  be  the 
Court  ordering  the  criminal  to  sit  in  our 
midst  and  not  this  body  voluntarily  do- 
ing so. 

As  I  imderstood  the  intent  of  the  res- 
olution passed  on  January  10  past,  we 
told  the  American  people  that  we  be- 
lieved sufficient  grounds  existed  for  deny- 
ing PoviTELL  his  seat.  But  in  all  fairness, 
we  thought  that  his  salary  should  be 
continued  while  ordering  an  expeditious 
Investigation  to  confirm  the  charges 
against  him  and,  most  importantly,  to 
give  him  another  chance  to  explain  or 
deny  them.  The  testimony  by  the  spe- 
cial committee  not  only  reaffirmed  but 
enlarged  upon  the  alleged  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  the  accused  Member  again 
flouted  the  authority  of  the  House  vir- 
tually ridiculing  the  committee  as  he 
haughtily  refused  to  answer  proper  ques- 
tions propounded  to  him.  Maybe  he 
thinks  he  is  above  the  law  and  this  body, 
but  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  agree- 
ing with  him. 

If  we  were  justified  in  temporarily 
denying  him  his  seat  on  January  10, 
then,  of  a  certainty,  the  subsequent  in- 
vestigation by  this  committee  and  the  re- 
fusal of  Powell  to  deny  the  charges 
against  him.  make  it  mandatory  that 
the  exclusion  be  made  permanent. 

My  colleagues,  you  can  argue  all  you 
wish  that  in  supporting  this  resolution 


you  were  punishing  Powell,  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  refute  the  charge  that 
in  doing  so  you  voted  to  seat  him.  You 
can  argue  all  you  wish  that  in  support- 
ing this  resolution  you  were  choosing  the 
wise  and  just  course,  but  you  will  never 
be  able  to  refute  the  charge  that  in  doing 
so,  you  voted  to  seat  him.  Seating  is  the 
question.  These  other  arguments  are  ra- 
tionalization;  the  people  are  only  in- 
terested in  the  central  issue:  Namely, 
did  you  or  did  you  not  vote  to  seat  Adam 
Clayton  Powell — the  Congressman 
charged  with  criminal  contempt  of  court, 
facing  a  prison  term  if  he  ever  returns 
to  his  home  district,  and  the  Congress- 
man who  has  never  denied  that  he 
falsely  and  fraudulently  misused  public 
funds? 

Last  January  10,  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  364  to  64,  bravely  marched  uphill  in 
an  hour  of  glory;  God  forbid  that  we 
meekly  march  back  downhill  today  in 
an  hour  of  shame. 

SEASONS    WHY    POWELL   SHOULD   NOT    BE   SEATED 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
a  difficult  task  thrust  upon  us.  It  is  both 
a  legal  and  moral  problem.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  man 
just  come  from  private  life,  perhaps  I 
am  somewhat  closer  to  the  general  pub- 
lic than  had  I  been  here  a  longer  time. 
Because  of  that  fact,  and  traveling  over 
35,000  miles  in  my  district  during  the 
last  campaign,  I  know  people  are  con- 
cerned about  integrity  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

As  an  attorney,  I  am  much  persuaded 
by  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  select 
committee  in  support  of  its  recommenda- 
tion that  Powell  be  seated.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  by  enumerating  certain 
items,  by  implication,  you  exclude  all  oth- 
ers. However,  I  would  submit  that  the 
rule  must  be  given  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion to  prevent  absurd  results. 

Historically  all  democratic  legislatures 
have  plenary  power  over  the  qualifica- 
tions and  disqualifications  of  their  mem- 
bers and  methods  of  organization  except 
as  limited  by  higher  law.  In  our  case, 
section  5,  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that — 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members. 

The  select  committee  rests  its  entire 
argument  on  the  constitutional  provision 
which  states: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25 
3rears,  and  been  7  years  a  citizen  of  the  U.S., 
and  who  shall  when  elected  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  In  which  he  shall   be  chosen. 

These  they  say  by  implication  are  the 
exclusive  qualifications  involved  plus 
Powell's  New  York  election  certificate. 
Is  it  not  equally  reasonable  to  say  that 
these  three  Items  set  forth  the  minimum 
requirements  for  election,  the  certificate 
of  election  takes  care  of  the  return  and 
that  reasonable  qualifications  may  be  set 
by  the  House. 

However,  I  do  not  base  my  thesis  so 
much  on  this  approach  as  on  plain  com- 
monsense.  For  instance,  if  the  commit- 
tee's reasoning  were  carried  to  its  logi- 
cal extreme,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
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seat  Members  if  they  met  the  minimum 
requirements  in  the  following  situations: 

First.  If  he  were  insane. 

Second.  If  he  shot  another  Member 
of  the  House  on  the  floor  just  before  he 
was  sworn  in. 

One  could  indulge  in  dreaming  up  bl- 
zare  examples  ad  infinitum. 

Is  it  not  the  real  question  before  us 
simply  this:  Is  a  man — of  whatever  col- 
or— who  has  misappropriated  Govern- 
ment funds,  shown  contempt  for  our  ju- 
dicial system  and  failed  to  cooperate 
with  a  duly  constituted  committee  of  this 
House — fit  to  help  make  our  country's 
laws?  Certainly  the  case  of  Brigham 
Roberts  is  ample  precedent  to  deny  such 
an  individual  his  seat. 

As  men  and  women  elected  to  one  of 
the  highest  offices  the  people  can  bestow 
upon  us,  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  by 
example  and  deed  to  exact  high  stand- 
ards for  ourselves  and  our  colleagues.  I 
ask  no  less  for  myself  and  I  ask  no  less 
for  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

He  should  not  be  seated. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  Member  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  I  made 
previously  on  the  subject  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARAB  PRESSURE  TACTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  bills  introduced 
In  this  session,  including  one  which  I  in- 
troduced, to  put  teeth  into  our  efforts  to 
knock  the  props  out  from  imder  the  Arab 
boycott. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  mere  prolifer- 
ation of  bills  cannot  achieve  this  end.  It 
will  take  a  law — a  tough,  stralght-from- 
the-shoulder  law  prohibiting  American 
firms  from  yielding  to  the  Arab  pressure 
tactics. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
did  my  utmost  in  1965  to  have  the  sub- 
committee adopt  unequivocal  language 
preventing  American  firms  from  submit- 
ting to  any  boycott  by  a  foreign  nation 
aimed  at  a  nation  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Testimony  at  subcommittee  hearings 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  such  strong 
language.  I  was  certain  that  It  would 
not  be  enough  merely  to  express  our  op- 
position to  boycotts. 

We  have  seen  many  developments 
since  then  to  prove  that  a  mere  policy 
statement  opposing  boycotts  is  not 
enough.  After  2  years  of  that,  you  can 
judge  its  ineffectiveness  very  simply. 
Today,  if  you  drove  up  to  an  Arab  bor- 
der. In  a  Ford  car,  with  your  RCA  radio 
playing  a  Sammy  Davis  tune,  while  you 
were  drinking  a  Coke,  you  would  not 
be  admitted. 


There  are  recurring  instances  show- 
ing that  American  businesses  are  still 
feeling  the  pressures  of  the  Arab  restric- 
tions against  firms  which  trade  with 
Israel. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect American  businessmen  from  being 
used  as  pawns  in  foreign  political  maneu- 
verings.  We  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
prevent  harassment.  Intimidation,  and 
blackmailing  of  American  business  by  a 
foreign  power. 

The  amendment  as  it  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress  contained 
a  declaration  of  policy,  v/hich  was  vir- 
tually the  same  language  as  the  first  page 
of  the  amendment  which  I  had  offered  to 
the  subcommittee. 

But  the  second  part  of  my  amend- 
ment— the  teeth — was  not  included.  It 
left  action  to  implement  our  opposition 
to  boycotts  up  to  the  executive  branch, 
which  has  done  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  past  15  years  to  counteract 
the  pressures  of  the  Arab  boycott. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  its  amputated  form,  we  have 
seen  that  not  only  the  titans  of  Ameri- 
can industry  have  been  threatened  and 
plagued  by  the  Arab  boycott,  but  also 
smaller  business.  It  becomes  clearer 
every  day  that  my  conclusion  in  1965 
is  still  true.  Without  a  specific  pro- 
hibition in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  cannot  hold  much  hope  for 
Presidential  action. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  to  carry  out 
our  duty  toward  American  business. 
We  must  move  at  once  for  active  con- 
sideration of  more  forceful  language  in 
the  antiboycott  amendment. 

I  offer  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished.  First,  we  can  take  posi- 
tive action  to  restore  the  prohibition  to 
the  amendment,  imd  thus  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  the  amputation. 

Second,  I  offer  a  resolution  today  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cun-ency  to  reopen  the  study  of  the 
boycott,  to  determine  the  effectiveness, 
or  the  ineffectiveness,  of  the  protections 
offered  to  American  business. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  heard  by 
the  International  Trade  Subcommittee 
in  1965,  a  report  supporting  the  need  for 
stronger  language  was  signed  by  17 
members.  One  additional  member,  who 
was  not  available  at  the  time,  after- 
ward declared  his  agreement  with  the 
view.  The  total  of  18  would  have  pro- 
vided a  clear  majority  in  favor  of  that 
view. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  points 
made  in  testimony  during  the  1965  hear- 
ings can  be  made  again,  and  can  be  made 
more  strongly  on  the  basis  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  results  of  Arab 
intimidation  since  then. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  at  once, 
either  to  enact  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  or  to  reopen  the  hearings  as 
provided  in  the  alternative  resolution. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVILIAN 
CASUALTIES  AND  REFUGEES  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
of  this  week  the  House  will  consider  the 
1967  supplemental  authorization  for 
Vietnam.  No  doubt  widely  differing 
opinions  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  will  be  ex- 
pressed. What  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
cussed very  much  Is  the  tremendous  suf- 
fering of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
in  this  tragic  war. 

The  nimiber  of  civilian  casualties  and 
refugees  In  South  Vietnam  is  truly  stag- 
gering. A  report  issued  on  March  4. 1966, 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Problems  Connected  With  Refugees 
and  Escapees  had  this  to  say  concerning 
the  number  of  refugees  In  South  Viet- 
nam: 

Last  year,  1965,  the  numbers  of  refugees 
vastly  Increased.  Their  number  was  esti- 
mated by  reliable  authorities,  to  be  some 
200,000  In  the  early  months  of  the  year.  By 
midyear  this  number  had  risen  sharply  to 
nearly  400,000.  It  was  more  than  600,000  in 
September,  and  nearly  a  million  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  a  million 
refugees  by  the  end  of  1965  there  are 
now,  in  1967,  well  over  that  number.  For 
those  refugees  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
be  housed  In  refugee  camps  life  Is  a 
squalid  struggle  for  survival.  The  Sen- 
ate report  comments: 

The  refugee  camps,  by  and  large,  contained 
a  series  of  long  hutUke  buildings  to  house 
refugees.  The  buildings  were  divided  into 
single  rooms  with  dirt  floors,  bamboo  sides, 
and  aluminum  roofing.  Health  conditions 
were  poor.  Sanitation  facilities  and  water 
supply  were  often  Inadequate. 

As  bad  as  the  situation  is  for  civilian 
refugees,  it  Is  much  worse  for  the  civilian 
casualties.  The  issue  of  civilian  casual- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  was  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senate  committee.  In 
fact,  hard  statistics  are  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain. However,  there  have  been  esti- 
mates. William  F.  Pepper,  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
New  Rochelle,  spent  some  time  in  South 
Vietnam  investigating  the  plight  of  civil- 
ian casualties.  In  an  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1967  edition  of  Ramparts  magazine 
Mr.  Pepper,  extrapolating  from  figures 
supplied  by  a  former  Canadian  member 
of  the  International  Control  Commission 
in  Vietnam,  from  statistics  from  Amer- 
ican medical  personnel  and  from  a 
UNESCO  population  study,  concludes 
that  approximately  250,000  children 
have  been  killed  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
another  750,000  have  been  injured.  The 
children  account  for  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  civilian  casualties  since  most  able- 
bodied  men  have  left  their  homes  to  join 
one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  Senate  report  states: 

The  refugees  were  mostly  children,  women, 
older  persons.  There  were  few  men  ranging 
from  16  to  40  years  old. 

Even  if  this  estimate  of  casualties  is 
off  by  two-thirds,  the  number  is  ap- 
palling. It  is  even  more  appalling  when 
one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  terrible 
shortage  of  medical  aid  for  civilians  and 
the  abominable  conditions  of  South 
Vietnamese  hospitals.  The  Senate  sub- 
committee report  did  go  into  the  question 
of  medical  aid.    It  reported: 

1.  There  are  approximately  800  South  Viet- 
namese doctors,  of  whom  500  are  In  the 
Army,  150  treat  only  private-paying  patients. 
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and  150  are  available  for  13  to  16 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  Cholera  cases  Increased  In  Soulli  Viet- 
nam from  a  few  hundred  In  1963  to  over 
20.000  In  1964.  Malaria  incidents  4re  also 
increasing. 

3.  There    are    28    provincial    hosp^als 
South  Vietnam  In  which  surgical  sul 
Deen  constructed.    Only  11  of  these 
were  being  used,  because  additional 
personnel  were  unavailable. 

4.  There  Is  a  lack  of  linen  and  sterilizers 
in  many  Vietnamese  hospitals. 

5.  There  Is  a  general  shortage  of  trained 
nurses,  some  surgical  teams  having  none. 

These  are  some  of  the  statist  cs.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  they  iqean  in 
tenns  of  human  suffering. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Perry,  an  Anierican 
who  has  served  as  a  physician  in  South 
Vietnam  several  times,  in  an  article  in 
Redbook  for  January  1967,  translates 
these  statistics  into  human  term^  in  an 
eyewitness  account  of  a  South]  Viet- 
namese hospital.    After  commei^ting — 

When  a  soldier  Is  wounded  he  cari  expect 
prompt  medical  care  and  probably  vill  sur- 
vive. A  wounded  civilian  Is  unllkel]  to  get 
prompt  medical  care  and  wlU  probab  y  die 

He  describes  a  civilian  hospital  bt  Can 
Tho.  The  following  is  an  excerdt  from 
the  article  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  Persy: 

I  flew  down  to  Can  Tho,  formerly  the  center 
of  Vietnam's  rice  market.  Its  hospital  was 
built  by  the  French  In  the  1890s  and  iow  has 
two  additional  Quonset  huts.  I  hadjarrived 
during  the  monsoon  period  and  everything 
seemed  mildewed;  to  go  from  one  olace  to 
another  meant  tramping  In  ankle-de^p  mud. 
Around  the  buildings  were  openj-trench 
sewers  smelling  of  human  waste.  Soi^e  win- 
dows had  screens  that  were  torn;  othiers  had 
no  screens  at  all;  flies  and  mosquitoes  flUea 
the  hospital.  The  doors  were  badly  jpsrarped, 
leaving  gaps  at  the  bottom  for  Insects  and 
vermin.  At  night,  when  it  was  quliet.  rats 
could  always  be  heard  pattering  throigh  the 
wards.  I 

The  female  stxrglcal  ward  had  approximate- 
ly 60  beds.  Here,  as  In  almost  all  hpspltals 
that  take  care  of  Vietnamese  civilian^,  there 
were  two  patients  In  every  bed.  Thie  were 
no  sheets  or  rubber  mats  on  the  beds. T  There 
were  no  privacy  screens.  There  was  »o  run- 
ning water;  the  patients  were  never  bathed. 
The  windows  admitted  Insufficient  Umt,  and 
few  electric  fixtures  were  working.       1 

The  male  wards.  In  the  Quonset  huts,  were 
terrifying.  They  were  enveloped  In  such  per- 
petual darkness  that  It  was  dlflicult  to  dress 
wounds  and  almost  Impossible  to  determine 
their  condition.  When  it  ralned.f  water 
leaked  through  the  roof.  When  the  sun 
shone,  the  sheet-metal  huts  became  Unbear- 
ably hot;  on  occasion  I  literally  buriied  my 
skin  by  accidentally  brushing  against  the 
walls.  I 

Everywhere  the  smells  were  vile  enough  to 
weaken  even  a  physician.  The  stencli  of  hu- 
man waste,  burned  flesh,  pus-soakad  ban- 
dages and  open,  draining  wounds  trabped  in 
hot,  stale  air  would  eventually  overpower  me. 
I  could  work  for  an  hour  or  two  anil  then, 
dizzy  with  nausea,  I  would  have  to  gojoutslde 
and  get  far  enough  away  to  breathe  ft«sh  air 
before  returning.  And  in  those  hellholes 
people — some  men,  a  great  many  wonten  and 
a  few  children — lived  for  months  6n  end, 
never  having  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  nefler  feel- 
ing sunlight,  never  having  a  bath.j 

Outside  the  buildings  women  and  (Children 
squatted,  either  cooking  meals  for;  111  or 
wounded  members  of  their  families  w^o  were 
patients  or  waiting  to  tend  their  mosu  primi- 
tive needs.  This  was  the  only  care  a  patient 
could  count  on;  If  there  were  no  one  joutslde 
to  look  after  him,  he  would  almost  certainly 
die. 


Some  indication  of  what  happens  to  a  Viet- 
namese civilian  who  Is  caught  in  the  cross 
Are  of  combat  can  be  Illustrated  by  an  actual 
case.  A  young  girl,  perhaps  17  or  18  years 
old,  was  hit  by  hand  grenade  fragments.  She 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  where  she  lay 
outside  for  12  hours  before  she  could  even  be 
admitted — and  then  only  a  bandage  and 
splint  were  applied  to  her  wounded  arm  and 
leg.  When  I  saw  her,  four  days  later,  her 
condition  was  quite  grave.  I  amputated  one 
leg  above  the  knee  and  one  arm  below  the 
elbow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  document- 
ing the  suffering  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  caused  by  this  war.  There 
have  been  several  articles  concerning 
this  tragedy  in  recent  months,  and  I 
have  inserted  several  of  them  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  But  I  do  not 
think  further  documentation  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  ample  evidence  that  we 
as  Americans  and  as  Congressmen  have 
a  deep  responsibility  to  do  as  much  as 
we  can  do  for  the  victims  of  this  con- 
flict. There  are  some  private  groups 
such  as  the  Committee  of  Responsibility, 
Inc.,  which  have  already  acted  upon  this 
responsibility.  As  laudable  as  private 
efforts  are  and  as  much  as  they  should 
be  encouraged,  our  Government  must 
also  take  responsibility.  The  burden  is 
too  large  to  be  borne  solely  by  private 
groups. 

In  order  to  best  execute  that  responsi- 
bility, a  select  cotamittee  of  the  House 
should  be  immediately  established  to 
thoroughly  analyze  the  situation  con- 
cerning civilian  refugees  and  casualties 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  committee 
would  advise  the  House  as  to  the  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  action  which  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Today  13  Members  of  the  House,  In  a 
bipartisan  effort,  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  establish  such  a  committee  which  shall 
report  to  the  House  within  4  months. 
Under  this  proposal  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Civilian  Casualties  and  Refugees 
in  South  Vietnam  shall  consist  of  nine 
members  appointed  from  both  parties  by 
the  Speaker.  It  will  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation Into  such  matters  as: 

First,  the  number  of  civilian  refugees 
In  South  Vietnam  who  are  out  of  their 
usual  place  of  abode  and  unable  to  re- 
turn thereto  because  of  military  opera- 
tions ; 

Second,  the  number  of  civilian  war 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  resulting 
from  military  operations,  and  specifical- 
ly the  number  of  such  war  casualties 
imder  the  age  of  18  years;  and 

Third,  the  adequacy  of  medical  care 
and  facilities  available  to  civilian  war 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  shall  also  consider  the 
feasibility  of  special  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  accomplish  the 
following: 

First,  permit  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian refugees  and  war  casualties,  partic- 
ularly those  under  the  age  of  18  years,  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  permanent 
residents; 

Second,  permit  South  Vietnamese  war 
casualties  to  enter  the  United  States  for 
medical  care  or  treatment,  with  the  op- 
tion of  remaining  as  permanent  resi- 
dents; 

Third,  facilitate  adoption  by  U.S.  citi- 


zens of  South  Vietnamese  refugees  and 
war  casualties  under  the  age  of  18  years; 
and 

Fourth,  provide  for  the  construction 
of  medical  centers  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  extensive  medical  caie  and 
treatment  of  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
refugees  and  war  casualties,  particu- 
larly centers  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  burns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  urge  that 
this  bill  will  be  given  prompt  considera- 
tion. The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
desperately  need  our  help.  We  owe  it 
to  them  and  to  ourselves.  We  must 
not  let  future  generations  say  that  we 
did  not  care. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
are  introducing  the  bill:  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Daniel  E.  Burton,  John  G. 
Dow,  Don  Edwards,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Seymour  Halpern,  Augustus  P.  Haw- 
kins, Henry  Kelstoski,  Theodore  R. 
KuPFERMAN,  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
and  William  P.  Ryan. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.  Res.  335 

Resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Civilian  Casualties  and  Refugees  In 
South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  effects  of  military 
operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the  civil- 
ian population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Whereas  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  are  homeless  refugees  as  a  result  of 
military  operations  In  South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Including  a  substantial  number 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  have  become  war 
casualties  as  a  result  of  military  operations 
In  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  have  a  responsi- 
bility toward  South  Vietnamese  civilian  ref- 
ugees and  war  casualties  resulting  from 
military  operations  In  South  Vietnam:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  not  more 
than  five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  same  pwlltlcal  party.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  app>olntment  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
clvUlan  population  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
the  conduct  of  such  Investigation  and  study 
the  matters  considered  by  the  committee 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  civilian  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam  who  are  out  of  their  usual 
place  of  abode  and  unable  to  return  thereto 
because  of  mUltary  operations; 

(2)  the  number  of  civilian  war  casualties 
In  South  Vietnam  resulting  from  military 
operations,  and  specifically  the  nimiber  of 
such  war  casualties  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een years; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  medical  care  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  civilian  war  casualties 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  consider  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  of  special  legislation  or  admin- 
istrative action  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
imposed  on  the  clvUlan  population  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  military  operations, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  legislation  or 
administrative  action  designed  to — 

(1)  permit  South  Vietnamese  clvUlan  ref- 
ugees and  war  casualties,  particularly  those 
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under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  permanent  residents; 

(2)  permit  South  Vietnamese  war  casual- 
ties to  enter  the  United  States  for  medical 
care  or  treatment,  with  the  option  of  re- 
maining as  permanent  residents; 

(3)  facilitate  adoption  by  United  States 
citizens  of  South  Vietnamese  refugees  and 
war  casualties  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;   and 

(4)  provide  for  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal centers  In  the  United  States  to  provide 
extensive  medical  care  and  treatment  of 
South  Vietnamese  clvUlan  refugees  and  war 
casualties,  particularly  centers  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  burns. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
Including  any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is 
In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  120  days  following  the 
date  on  which  the  committee  Is  first  ap- 
pointed xinder  this  resolution,  the  results 
of  Its  Investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisa- 
ble. Any  such  report  which  Is  made  when 
the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  Immensely  Impressed  by,  and 
warmly  commend,  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  education.  The  President  has 
not  been  willing  to  accept  the  momentous 
achievements  in  the  field  of  education 
In  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses,  al- 
though they  will  ever  be  notable  land- 
marks In  the  progress  of  education  in 
America,  but  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  go  forward  in 
this  vital  field  of  education.  The  Presi- 
dent recognizes,  as  do  all  thoughtful 
citizens  of  our  country,  that  the  greatest 
natiu-al  resource  that  America  has  is 
the  potential  brain  power  of  our  boys 
and  girls — men  and  women.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  enormous  resource  can 
produce  greater  wealth,  more  happiness, 
and  deeper  satisfaction  for  our  country 
than  the  development  of  any  other  re- 
source we  have.  One  significant  example 
Is  what  the  original  GI  bill  and  subse- 
quent extensions  of  it  have  meant  to  our 
Nation. 

While  I  warmly  applaud  all  of  the 
President's  able  message,  one  aspect  of 
It  particularly  demands  our  hearty  sup- 
port.    That  is  the  phase  of  the  Presi- 


dent's recommendations  providing  signal 
assistance  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional television.  Not  only  the  cause  of 
education,  but  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual enrichment  of  all  of  our  people  lies 
within  the  scope  of  educational  television 
which  has  received  such  meaningful 
stimulus  from  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. I  hope  Congress  will 
promptly  give  favorable  consideration  to 
all  of  the  President's  message,  but  I 
shall  especially  look  forward  to  the  en- 
actment of  those  features  of  the  message 
dealing  with  the  vast  enlargement  of 
educational  television  with  all  of  the 
struggles  it  has  had  to  endure  In  surviv- 
ing and  expanding  into  its  present  valu- 
able service  to  our  people. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DAN- 
IEL FLOOD  TO  THE  BOB  HOPE 
DINNER  GIVEN  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  PARKINSON  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  this  month,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Flood,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  deliv- 
ered in  my  district  at  the  Fontainebleau 
Hotel,  at  the  Bob  Hope  dinner  In  sup- 
port of  the  Parkinson  Foundation,  of 
which  dinner  my  wife  had  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  a  very  eloquent  address  de- 
voted to  warm  words  of  praise  for  our 
late  distinguished  colleague,  John  Fog- 
arty,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  as  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  upon  the  challenging  prob- 
lem Parkinson's  disease  presents  to 
America  and  what  the  National  Parkin- 
son Foundation  Is  doing  to  help  to  meet 
that  challenge. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tinguished and  devoted  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  and  his  lovely  wife,  not  only  hon- 
ored the  occasion  with  their  presence, 
but  that  the  gentleman  delivered  such 
a  moving  address  in  honor  of  our  late 
friend,  John  Fogarty,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  fight  against  the  crippling  and  killing 
Parkinson's  disease. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  splendid 
address  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  following  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

A  Rat  or  Hope  vh  the  Dabkness 
(Address  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood) 
We  meet  here  tonight  In  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  recent  loss  of  a  great  fighter  against 
the  manifold  diseases  that  afiUct  mankind. 
John  Fogarty's  loss  was  a  shocking  personal 
tragedy  for  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  It 
was  a  great  tragedy  for  all  of  us  who  are 
waging  the  never-ending  war  on  disease. 
John  Fogarty  fought  to  free  mankind  from 
the  scourges  of  Illness  and  pain  and  prema- 
ture death.  There  is  no  greater  caxise — the 
cause  of  humanity. 


It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I  decided 
to  come  here,  tonight,  to  fiU  an  engagement 
John  Fogarty  had  made.  Having  worked 
with  him  intimately  on  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  through  past  Con- 
gresses, I  know  what  a  challenge  it  Is  to 
follow  In  his  footsteps.  It  is  with  humble 
heart  that  I  succeed  him  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  subcommittee  he  so  ably  chaired. 
But  the  mantle  of  leadership  has  descended 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  desire  but  to  be  worthy 
of  it.  I  know  what  goals  John  Fogarty  had 
in  mind — I  saw  him  hammer  them  out  as 
perhaps  no  one  else  did — and  I  will  try — 
with  all  my  heart — to  see  them  realized  or — 
if  that  is  Impossible — then  to  see  them 
brought  nearer  to  realization. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  John  Fogarty's  effec- 
tiveness was  his  phenomenal  grasp  of  the 
facts  with  which  he  dealt.  I  know  that  the 
parade  of  witnesses  who  passed  before  his 
committee  hearings  over  the  years  were  often 
startled  at  the  Information  at  John's  finger- 
tips, at  the  acuteness  of  his  questions,  at 
the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  concerning  the 
public  health,  education  and  welfare  in  all 
their  ramifications.  He  often  said  that  the 
parade  of  Illustrious  witnesses  had  given  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  to  him  that  was  a 
plain  statement  of  fact.  I  can  only  hope  to 
try  to  emulate  John,  In  this,  but,  at  the 
moment,  I  realize  the  tremendous  Job  of  self- 
education  that  confronts  me  and  stand  some- 
what in  awe  of  it.  But,  thanks  to  having 
worked  with  John,  I  am  at  least  aware  of 
many  things  I  would  not  otherwise  have 
known,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this. 

Thanks  to  committee  hearings,  I  knew 
something  of  the  National  Parkinson  Foun- 
dation and  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  your 
courageous  founder,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey.  I 
knew  that  when  Mr.  Levey  was  stricken  with 
this  strange  disease  she  had  almost  single- 
handed  fought  for  and  gained  national  rec- 
ognition for  this  disease  and  a  national  pro- 
gram aimed  at  Its  conquest.  I  knew  the 
story  of  how  this  effort,  founded  vrtth  a  staff 
of  one,  in  1957,  has  grown  to  the  stature  it 
now  has  among  the  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies and  that  Bob  Hope — whose  warm  heart 
matches  his  ready  wit — had  many  times  do- 
nated his  services  to  assist  in  fund  raising 
for  the  Foundation's  worthy  alms. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Foimdatlon 
not  only  sponsors  and  supports  basic  and 
clinical  research  in  Parkinson's  disease  but 
also  develops  and  provide  referral  services  for 
patients  and  their  families.  Too — the  Foun- 
dation's reservoir  of  Parkinson  patients  pro- 
vides an  Invaluable  research  tool  for  our  sci- 
entific attack  upon  this  disease  and  that  the 
Foundation  founded  the  world's  first  "Brain 
Bank" — a  pioneering  project  that  asks  Par- 
kinson patients  who  wish  to  forward  research 
for  a  preventive  for  this  aliment  to  make  pro- 
vision to  donate  their  brains  for  Parkinson 
research  after  their  lives  are  over. 

As  I  reflected  on  the  nature  of  this  volun- 
tary effort,  the  more  it  came  home  to  me 
that  this  organization — as  with  so  many 
others  in  the  health  fleld — grew  out  of  some 
great  personal  tragedy.  And  it  grew  and 
flourished  upon  the  great  traditional  spirit 
of  giving  which  Americans  have  always  re- 
lied upon  to  help  them  overcome  problems 
or  crises  too  great  for  one  family,  one  city 
or  one  region. 

Yet  all  too  often  I  receive  letters  In  which 
the  question  Is  asked — Why  should  I  contrib- 
ute to  a  voluntary  health  fund  drive?  Aren't 
my  tax  dollars  supporting  research  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  other 
Government  agencies?  This  public  con- 
fusion should  be  dispelled — and  you  and  I 
must  work  together  to  dispel  It. 

The  public  should  be  told  that  the  health 
research  conducted  by  the  voluntary  health 
agencies  is  very  Important  because — unlike 
Government  research  programs,  which  tend 
to  be  long-term  and  continuing — volvmtary 
organizations  can  give  grants  for  Important, 
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short-term  research  and  can  do  so  wll  h  great 
flexibility. 

Voluntaries  can  also  act  with  greati  r  speed 
and  keep  up  with  the  latest  researc  i  tech- 
niques on  a  cloeer.  more  personal  basis.  Vol- 
untary groups  can  also  more  easll; '  make 
grants  to  young  researchers  who  h(  ive  not 
yet  proven  themselves  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary for  Justifying  Federal  grant  support. 
For  all  these  reasons,  substalned  support  of 
private  voluntary  organizations  will  ci  intlnue 
to  be  an  Important  component  of  1  he  Na- 
tion's total  medical  research  effort. 

And,  perhaps  most  Important  of  ill.  the 
public  should  be  made  to  understand  how 
vitally  needed  are  the  special  servlcss  that 
their  contributions  provide  to  vlctimi  of  the 
dread  diseases  such  as  Parkinson's  through 
your  work  In  education  and  rehabilitation. 
These  are  jobs  the  Government  cann(  t  enter 
Into  as  directly  as  you  are  able  to  do. 

There  exists  a  partnership  so  pro:  oundly 
reinforcing,  so  deeply  Interwoven,  I  etween 
the  Federal  government  and  the  vountary 
health  agencies  that  public  ignorance  of  It  is, 
to  me,  always  a  little  frightening.  1  fothing 
must  dlstxirb  this  productive  alliance  in  our 
nation's  war  on  disease  and  suffering 

Both  Federal  and  non-Federal  support  of 
medical  research  in  this  country  expanded 
rapidly  following  World  War  II.  In  s(i  doing, 
there  gradually  emerged  for  the  first  time  a 
truly  National  medical  research  and  r  esearch 
training  effort  In  this  country. 

When  we  speak  of  Federal  support  o  f  medi- 
cal research  it  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  come  first  to  mind.  John 
Fogarty  was  proud  of  the  part  he  had  played 
In  helping  develop  a  medical  researcl  estab- 
lishment of  national  scope.  For  16  years  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  Increase  Federal  aware- 
ness of  our  national  health  problems,  on 
the  need  for  research  to  correct  thess  prob- 
lems, and  on  the  growth  of  the  Natlcnal  In- 
stitutes of  Health  as  the  agency  to  ( onduct 
and  administer  such  research. 

And  I  know  that  he  was  proud  of  t  tie  part 
he  played  In  the  establishment  of  ttie  sev- 
eral Institutes — none  more  so  than  in  the 
case  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neur  )loglcal 
Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Having  sat  in  on  appropriations  tearlngs 
for  that  Institute,  I  know  something  of  Us 
activities  m  relation  to  Parkinson's  plsease. 
I  do  not  know  all  of  the  details,  bet  I  do 
know  that  Its  research  spectrum  licludes 
grant  support  of  research  and  the  <  onduct 
of  Its  own  research  In  Bethesda.  I  know,  too. 
that  the  Institute  Is  supporting  tralblng  In 
neurology,  neurosurgery,  neuropharmacol- 
ogy, and  other  disciplines  bearing  |on  the 
problem,  and  that  It  is  coordinating  a  na- 
tional program  In  the  field.  1 

I  also  know  that  one  of  the  Institute's 
major  programs  over  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  Parkinson  Disease  Information  and  Re- 
search Center  at  Columbia  University  In  New 
York  City.  I  am  informed  that  some  30,000 
Items  have  been  collected  and  Indexed  by 
that  center  In  Its  first  three  yiars  of 
operation.  I 

I  am  not  competent  to  understand  the 
many  scientific  approaches  being  utl^zed  by 
the  Institute  in  its  restless  quest  fir  more 
Information  about  Parkinson's  dlse^e,  but 
I  do  know  that  varlovis  disclpllnSs — bio- 
chemistry, viral  studies,  brain  probes,  and 
new  theories  of  movement  control — We  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  on  this  disorder.) 

And  finally,  I  know  that  the  cai^se  and 
cure  of  Parkinson's  disease  remain  unknown. 

Once  again  I  am  reminded  of  Shake$peare's 
penetrating  remark,  "There  is  no  dtirkness 
but  ignorance."  But  our  highly  encouraging 
research  gains  thus  far,  together  with  the 
plans  and  cooperation  between  the  J'ederal 
and  private  efforts  in  the  health  field]  justify 
an  optimistic  attitude  among  those  forking 
on  Parkinson's  disease.  This  is  otir  one 
ray  of  hope  in  the  oppressive  darkne^  of  Ig- 
norance that  now  suxrounds  lu. 
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When  the  darkness  lifts  and  a  cure  or  a 
preventive  for  Parkinson's  disease  is  found, 
the  saving  of  as  many  lives  as  possible  then 
becomes  of  transcendent  Importance.  The 
practical  application  of  research  results  has 
long  been  a  concern  of  mine,  as  it  was  long  a 
concern  of  John  Fogarty,  I  like  to  recall  his 
words  in  an  address  he  made  In  May,  1965, 
at  Cornell  University  Medical  College  when 
he  said,  "It  was  never  proposed  to  build  a 
kind  of  medical  research  ivory  tower  with 
the  people's  money.  As  one  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  participate  In  the  plans  and 
policies  governing  the  Federal  support  of 
medical  research  in  this  country,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  aims  of  Congress  have  never 
been  unclear." 

In  August  of  1965,  when  we  were  debating 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  Pogarty-spon- 
sored  proposal  to  establish  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram designed  to  save  lives  being  lost  from 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  I  wondered 
aloud  if  anyone  in  the  Chamber  at  that  time 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  considering 
such  savings  of  lives  as  of  marginal  import- 
ance. And  I  said  then — as  I  have  often  said 
before — "I  think  first  of  the  health  of  my 
fellow  citizens."  We  in  the  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  our  constituents — to  all  our 
fellow  Americans — to  think  first,  last  and  al- 
ways in  those  terms. 

When  a  cure  is  found  for  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease— and  It  will  surely  be  found — we  must 
move  with  all  possible  speed  to  bring  this 
new  knowledge  to  the  practicing  physicians. 
If  legislation  is  needed  comparable  to  that 
used  to  bring  about  the  regional  programs 
now  being  set  up  for  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke — legislation  will  be  Introduced 
and  urged  upon  the  Congress  to  aid  the  suf- 
ferers of  Parkinson's  disease  and  to  stop  Its 
ravages  for  all  time. 


CONCERNING  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  TMr.  Eckhardt]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  calmly  and,  I 
hope,  judiciously  on  the  special  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  matter  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell. 

I.  RELATING  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  ADAM  CLATTON 
POWELL  TO  BE  SWORN  IN  AS  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AND  HIS  FINAL  RIGHT  TO  A  SEAT  IN 
CONGRESS 

House  Resolution  1  deals,  first,  with 
the  right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  90th  Congress 
and,  second,  with  his  final  right  to  a  seat 
therein  as  such  Representative. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  Mr.  Powell  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  first  part  of  the  resolution 
raises  no  substantial  question.  The  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1  finds  that  Mr.  Pow- 
ell is  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  meets  the  requirement  stated 
in  the  Constitution. 

Though  the  select  committee  has  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  matters  other  than 
constitutional  qualifications,  it  has 
tacitly  recognized  that  these  matters 
cannot  be  considered  at  this  juncture 
to  deny  Mr.  Powell  his  right  to  be 
sworn  in.  Indeed,  unless  seated,  he 
could  not  be  expelled. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford's 
substitute    for    the    Udall    resolution, 


which  passed  with  massive  support  from 
Republican  members,  had  the  following 
anomalous  effect: 

It  prevented  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  using  the  constitutional  ma- 
chinery of  article  I,  section  5,  paragraph 
2,  for  expelling  a  Member.  This  Is  the 
only  authority  by  which  Congress  can 
reach  misconduct  as  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion. 

Of  course,  after  passage  of  Hou-se  Res- 
olution 1,  as  amended,  the  special  com- 
mittee could,  and  should  have,  decided 
only  the  question  to  which  the  resolution 
and  the  Constitution  limited  it:  Should 
Mr.  Powell  be  sworn  In?  The  answer 
is  "Yes,"  under  the  clearest  constitu- 
tional authority.  Then  action  could 
have  been  taken  to  expel  him  under  ar- 
ticle I.  section  5,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution. 

Because  the  Republican  resolution,  un- 
like the  Udall  resolution,  was  directed 
at  Powell's  original  seating  rather  than 
his  right  to  remain  after  being  seated, 
the  committee  was  without  any  consti- 
tutional authority  to  recommend  that 
Congress  expel  him  or  otherwise  deny 
his  seat  unless  it  found  that  he  was  not 
an  inhabitant  of  New  York.  No  other 
constitutional  qualification — of  article  I, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution — was  in 
question. 

An  action  to  expel  cannot  be  taken  in 
an  action  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
Powell  should  be  seated. 

See  in  this  connection  "Attachment  I" 
of  the  attachment  hereto. 

n.  RELATING  TO  THE  PROPRIETT  OF  CONSIDER- 
ING OTHER  PUNISHMENT  tJNDER  THE  RESOLU- 
TION 

The  posture  In  which  the  Republican 
resolution  placed  the  House  has  created 
another  dlfQculty  which  would  not  have 
existed  had  Mr.  Powell  first  been  seated 
and  then  had  action  been  taken  to  expel 
or  punish  him.  The  fact  that  this  was 
not  done  has  raised  serious  constitutional 
questions  concerning  his  required  reim- 
bursement which  would  not  have  existed 
had  the  proper  process  been  followed. 
Any  sums  of  money  found  to  be  misap- 
propriated could  be  recovered  back,  not 
as  a  fine,  but  as  a  required  reimburse- 
ment under  title  II,  section  40(a) ,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  By  the  finding  of  a  committee, 
adopted  by  the  House,  to  the  effect  that 
any  sum  found  misappropriated  was  In 
fact  due; 

Second.  By  the  certification  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  or 
any  other  appropriate  body  or  oflQcer  of 
the  House,  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that 
such  sum  was  due  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ; 

Third.  By  action  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  pursuant  to  such  order,  deducting 
said  sum  from  Mr.  Powell's  salary, 
mileage  and  expense  money,  as  provided 
in  title  n,  section  40(a),  United  States 
Code. 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  a  sum  may  be 
recovered  as  a  fine.  Note  that  the  com- 
mittee reconmiendation  is  that  Mr. 
Powell  "as  punishment  pay  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  $40,000,"  No  cases  have  been 
found  where  fines  were  imposed  for 
punishment  except  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution  "to  compel 
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the  attendance  of  absent  Members."  A 
Member's  original  seating  should  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  money, 
and  a  penalty  In  the  nature  of  a  fine  is 
unrelated  to  a  hearing  on  constitutional 
qualifications,  as  this  hearing  was.  It 
should  be  repugnant  to  all  of  us  that 
constitutional  rights  should  be  sold,  or 
ethical  license  bought,  for  money. 

Authorities  on  levying  a  fine  or  recov- 
ering money  due  from  a  Member  are  in- 
cluded in  II  of  the  attached  authorities. 

I  make  these  statements  because  I 
think  it  well  to  put  upon  the  record  how 
the  insistence  upon  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute; that  is,  the  insistence  upon 
withholding  seating  of  Mr.  Powell,  has 
gained  nothing.  Indeed,  it  has  jeopard- 
ized the  proceedings  of  this  House,  and 
has  constrained  the  area  of  review  of 
Mr.  Powell's  case.    In  summary: 

First.  It  gained  nothing  by  avoiding 
a  two-thirds  vote,  because  this  action 
can  only  reach  a  determination  of  con- 
stitutional qualifications,  which  are 
really  not  In  question. 

Second.  A  simple  majority  is  all  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  recover 
money  due  the  House  by  Mr.  Powell  or 
to  censure  him  after  he  had  been 
seated — and  this  is  all  the  report  calls 
for. 

Third.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
process  here  applied  is  arguably  In  viola- 
tion of  due  process  and  is  arguably  out- 
side constitutional  authority ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  abortive. 

Fourth.  Within  the  process  here  fol- 
lowed the  committee  did  not  have  one 
of  the  options  which  it  should  have  had 
under  the  original  Udall  resolution:  To 
recommend  expulsion  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Thus,  those  who  would  be  severe 
without  being  just  have  been  neither 
just  nor  severe. 

But  I  shall  probably  be  compelled  to 
vote  for  the  report  because  it  may  become 
the  only  practical  parliamentary  way  to 
give  the  18th  District  of  New  York  a  seat 
in  Congress.  To  vote  against  the  report 
would  neither  create  a  vacancy  that 
could  be  filled  by  special  election  nor 
permit  the  Congressman-elect  to  serve. 
This  is  a  result  which  I  think  no  thought- 
ful man  will  consider  tolerable. 

I  want  to  read  briefly  from  a  very  con- 
servative newspaper  In  Texas,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  First,  they  think  his 
misbehavior  clear: 

But  It  is  also  Clear  that  voters  of  any  dis- 
trict have  a  right  to  choose  the  man  they 
want  to  represent  them. 

Then  it  refers  to  the  special  commit- 
tee report.    I  quote: 

It  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  by  re- 
ducing Mr.  Powell's  Influence  in  the  House 
and  by  setting  up  a  method  for  getting  some 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  back. 

I  should  have  liked  a  better  bargain 
and  a  fair  process.  In  this  matter  I  think 
I  am  arguing  here  for  a  procedurally 
conservative  approach.  This  is  what 
"due  process  of  law"  is. 

ATTACHMENT  I.  RELATING  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL  TO  BE  SWORN  IN  AS 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  HIS  FINAL  RIGHT  TO 
A    SEAT    IN    CONGRESS 

The  proposition  that  a  Member-elect, 
whose  election  is  not  in  contest,  must  be 


seated  if  he  meets  constitutionally  de- 
fined qualifications  is  treated  by  the  fol- 
lowing authorities: 

Federal  Convention  of  1787. 

Article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty- 
five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

These  provisions  were  considered  by 
the  Federal  Convention  which  drafted 
the  Constitution.  See  article  IV,  sec- 
tions 1  and  2,  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  August  6,  1787.  The 
only  difference  between  that  preliminary 
report  and  the  language  which  appears 
in  the  Constitution,  except  in  style,  is 
that  the  period  of  3  years  of  citizenship 
originally  proposed  was  extended  to  7 
and  the  residence  requirement  was 
changed  from  "resident  of  the  State"  to 
"inhabitant  of  that  State." 

The  debate  upon  this  provision  oc- 
curred in  the  Federal  Convention  on 
August  10,  1787.  In  article  VI,  section  2, 
of  the  committee's  report,  an  additional 
permissive  qualification  was  recom- 
mended. That  section  permitted  Con- 
gress to  establish  "uniform  qualifications 
of  Members  of  each  House,  with  regard 
to  property."  This  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  debate.  The  Convention 
ultimately  struck  out  the  provision. 
This  sequence  of  events,  and  the  debate, 
clearly  show  that  the  Convention  ex- 
pressly intended  to  delineate  all  "quali- 
fications" for  the  seating  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  qualifications 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  are, 
throughout,  referred  to  as  "qualifica- 
tions," and  it  is  crystal  clear  that  that 
term  is  used  solely  to  refer  to  constitu- 
tional qualifications. 

Charles  Plnkney,  delegate  to  the  (in- 
vention from  South  Carolina,  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  leaving  to  Congress, 
itself,  the  determination  of  qualifications 
of  its  Members.    He  said: 

The  Legislature  would  have  the  fate  of 
the  Nation  put  into  their  hands.  •  •  • 
Should  It  oe  left  on  this  footing,  the  first 
Legislature  will  meet  without  any  particular 
qualifications  of  property;  and  If  it  should 
happen  to  consist  of  rich  men  they  might 
fix  such  qualifications  as  may  be  too 
favorable  to  the  rich;  If  of  poor  men,  an 
opposite  extreme  might  be  run  Into. 
(Farrand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
Vol.  II,  p.  248.) 

James  Madison,  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention from  Virginia,  "was  opposed  to 
the  section  as  vesting  an  improper  and 
dangerous  power  in  the  Legislature.  The 
qualifications  of  electors  and  elected 
were  fundamental  articles  in  a  repub- 
lican government  and  ought  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Madison  also  remarked  on  the  im- 
propriety of  letting  a  particular  body 


make  an  ad  hoc  determination  with  re- 
spect to  emoluments  of  its  Members,  as 
follows : 

It  was  as  Improper  as  to  allow  them  to 
fix  their  own  wages,  or  their  own  privileges. 
It  was  a  power  also,  which  might  be  made 
subservient  to  the  views  of  one  faction  agst. 
another.  Qualifications  founded  on  artificial 
distinctions  may  be  devised,  by  the  stronger 
in  order  to  keep  out  partlzans  of  (a  weaker) 
faction.  (Farrand,  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  Vol.  11,  p.  250.) 

As  has  been  said,  the  express,  addi- 
tional qualification  was  stricken  on 
grounds,  among  others,  that  it  was  im- 
provident to  permit  Congress  itself  to 
pass  upon  "qualifications"  of  member- 
ship even  by  general  statute.  It  follows 
a  fortiori  that  Congress  may  not  en- 
large "qualifications,"  and  then  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  been  met.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  Member,  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  his  seat. 

The  question  of  determining  qualifica- 
tions as  the  basis  for  seating  a  Member 
must  not  t>e  confused  with  questions  in- 
volved imder  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  5  of  article  I,  relating  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  "expel  a  Member." 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  5  deals  with  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  quite  separately  and 
apart  from  the  question  of  expulsion, 
and  the  first  paragraph  uses  the  term 
"qualifications"  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  Members  of  the  Federal  Convention 
used  that  term  as  relating  to  age,  citi- 
zenry, and  residence.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Detail  dealt  with  the  de- 
termination of  "qualifications"  in  section 
4  of  article  VI,  as  follows: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  Ita 
own  members.  (Farrand,  Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  Vol.  H.  p.  180.) 

The  original  draft  did  not  even  refer  to 
expulsion  In  this  section  but  provided  for 
it  in  a  separate  section  6  of  the  same 
article : 

Sec  6.  Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings;  may  punish  its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior;  and  may  expel 
a  member.  (Farrand,  Record  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  Vol.  II,  p.  180.) 

Of  course,  if  expulsion  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  guise  of  withholding 
a  seat  on  the  pretense  of  determining 
"qualifications"  used  in  a  very  broad 
sense — as  was  attempted  to  be  done  by 
the  Republican  resolution — then  the 
two-thirds  requirement  for  expelling  a 
Member  now  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  circumvented.  The  Fed- 
eral Convention  was  very  concerned 
about  placing  the  two-thirds  limitation 
on  so  drastic  an  action.  Though  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  thought  that  "this  p>ower 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  a  majority," 
Madison  stated  strong  disagreement,  ob- 
serving "that  the  right  of  expulsion — 
article  VI,  section  6 — was  too  important 
to  be  exercised  by  a  bare  majority  of  a 
quorum  and  in  emergencies  of  faction 
might  be  dangerously  abused." 

Thus,  he  moved  that  the  words  "with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds"  be  in- 
serted between  "may"  and  "expel,"  and 
this  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  ayes, 
no  noes,  and  the  delegation  from  Penn- 
sylvania divided — records  of  the  Federal 
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Convention.  August  10,  1787.  Fa^and, 
volume  n.  page  254. 

THE    rEDEKAUST 

In  reporting  the  resxilt  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  arguing  for  the  reasonableness 
of  the  result,  Alexander  Hamilton  in  No. 
Ln  of  The  Federalist,  February  8^  1788, 
commented :  i 

The  quallflcatlons  of  the  elected,  belhg  less 
carefully  and  properly  defined,  by  th4  state 
constitutions,  and  being  at  the  sami  time 
more  svisceptlble  of  uniformity,  hav4  been 
very  properly  considered  and  regtUaied  by 
the  convention.  A  representative  ^f  the 
United  States,  must  be  of  the  age  of  tVenty- 
flve  years;  must  have  been  seven  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  must,  at  Urn  time 
of  his  election,  be  an  inhabitant  of  th^  state 
he  is  to  represent,  and  during  the  tim^  of  his 
service,  must  be  in  no  office  under  the  tJnited 
States.  Subject  to  these  reasonable  kmita- 
tions.  the  door  of  this  part  of  the  federal 
government  U  open  to  merit  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  native  or  adoptive,  wfiether 
young  or  old,  and  without  regard  to  Poverty 
or  wealth,  or  to  any  particular  profes»lon  of 
religious  faith.    [Emphasis  added.] 

In  No.  LVn  of  The  Federalist.,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1788,  Hamilton  clearlyl  deli- 
neates the  sole  basis  for  an  evalijation 
of  the  character  of  the  Representative 
as  his  acceptability  to  the  "fre^  suf- 
frages" of  his  fellow  citizens.    He  spites: 

If  we  consider  the  situation  of  thfe  men 
on  whom  the  free  suffrages  of  their  [fellow 
citizens  may  confer  the  representatlva  trust, 
we  shall  find  it  Involving  every  sacvirlty 
which  can  be  devised  or  desired  foil  their 
fidelity  to  their  constituents.  (Enatphasis 
added.)  I 

In  the  entire  paper,  which  relates  to 
the  general  wisdom  and  virtue  dfesired 
of  representatives.  Hamilton  delineates 
no  other  limitation  nor  judgmentj  than 
that  of  the  voters,  and  he  even  ijecog- 
nizes  that: 

It  U  possible  that  these  [the  Infltiences 
upon,  and  Impulses  of,  elected  officials  to 
live  up  to  the  public  trust]  may  all  be  in- 
sufficient, to  control  the  caprice  and  wicked- 
ness of  men.  But  are  they  not  all  thfe  gov- 
ernment will  admit,  and  that  human  pru- 
dence can  devise? 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  this  and  in  knany 
other  things,  envisioned  1967  in  1788. 
It  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Powell  h^  not 
lived  up  to  his  public  trust  and  thit  the 
limitation  of  the  free  suffrages  of  hjs  fel- 
low citizens  are  not  enough  to  check 
"caprice  and  wickedness."  If  sd,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  expel  him  by  aF  two- 
thirds  vote  in  a  separate  proceedinjg  im- 
der  article  I.  section  5.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  the  proceeding  must  bq  with 
the  due  process  normally  attendartt  up- 
on judicial  proceedings,  because  s^ch  a 
proceeding  is  essentially  judicial. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRECEOENT 

Until  the  Civil  War.  there  does  not  ap- 
pear a  single  precedent  In  the  annuls  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  contrary  to  thesej  clear 
enunciations  of  constitutional  i?olicy. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  6f  the 
Constitution,  the  U.S.  Senate  was  Ifaced 
with  the  problem.  In  1795,  in  the;  elec- 
tion contest  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  of 
Kentucky,  the  Member-elect  had  been 
charged  with  gross  fraud  and  perjury, 
and  a  court  had  entered  a  decree  against 
him;  however,  the  Senate,  approving  a 
report  of  its  committee,  conclude^  that 


it  was  without  jurisdiction  to  consider 
other  than  constitutional  qualifications 
in  such  a  contest — Journal  Fourth  Con- 
gress. First  session,  pages  194.  220.  223 
to  228. 

In  1807.  in  the  election  contest  of  Wil- 
liam McCreery  the  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tion committee  said  that: 

The  committee  of  elections  considered  the 
qualifications  of  members  to  have  been  un- 
alterably determined  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.    (10th  Cong..  1807  1  Hinds  414.) 

The  House  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  holding  that  constitutional 
qualifications  could  not  be  added  to  or 
diminished  and  that  deviation  from  the 
strictest  constitutional  qualifications 
might  result  in  "any  sort  of  dangerous 
qualifications  of  property,  color,  creed,  or 
political  professions" — 1  Hinds,  pages 
872.  873,  875.  878,  887  to  888,  893  to  895, 
908to910,  913,  915to916. 

In  Tumey  v.  Marshall,  1856,  1  Hinds 
page  384,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  167,  168,  it  was 
said: 

The  qualifications  of  a  representative  un- 
der the  Constitution,  are,  that  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  25  years,  shall  have  been 
7  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and, 
when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  It  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that,  when  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes these  qualifications  as  necessary  to  a 
representative  in  Congress,  it  was  meant  to 
exclude  all  others.  (Report  of  Committee  of 
Elections,  1  Hinds  p.  385.) 

In  this  case  the  question  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  a  State  to  add  qual- 
ifications. Foulke  V.  Trumbull,  also  in 
the  34th  Congress,  1  Hinds  page  384,  was 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  same  principle  was  enunciated  in 
1862  when  a  Senator-elect  was  chal- 
lenged on  the  groimds  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  conduct  "very  unbecoming  and 
very  reprehensible  of  a  loyal  citizen — 
Congressional  Globe.  1862,  page  861.  In 
that  case  the  Senate  seated  the  Senator- 
elect,  supporting  the  principle  enunci- 
ated in  Senator  Harris'  presentation  of 
the  committee  opinion,  as  follows: 

The  Constitution  declares  what  shall  bo 
the  qualifications  of  a  Senator.  They  are  In 
respect  to  his  age.  In  respect  to  his  residence, 
and  In  respect  to  his  citizenship;  and  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  Senate 
were  limited  to  the  question,  first,  whether 
or  not  the  person  claiming  the  seat  and  pre- 
senting his  credentials  produced  the  requi- 
site evidence  of  his  election  or  appointment; 
and,  second,  whether  there  was  any  question 
as  to  his  constitutional  qualifications. 

The  Civil  War  brought  temporary  devi- 
ation when  the  House  barred  Members- 
elect  who  had  participated  in  the  rebel- 
lion. See  the  cases  of  Kentucky  Mem- 
bers in  the  40th  Congress,  1867. 

But  in  1868,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v. 
Brown,  2  Bart  El.  Cas.  395,  404,  It  was 
said: 

This  House  can  only  be  the  judge  of  the 
election,  returns  and  quallflcatlons  of  Its 
members,  that  Is,  can  Judge  whether  each 
member  has  been  elected  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  State  and  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  the  Constitution.  Here  its 
power  begins  and  ends.  (Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Elections.) 

The  discussion  was  dictum,  for  the 
question  in  that  case  was  whether  or  not 
a  runner-up  could  be  seated  even  though 


he  had  only  a  plurality  of  the  votes  of 
surviving  candidates.  The  question  was 
answered  in  the  negative. 

There  is  also  passing  reference  to  the 
point  in  a  case  involving  John  M.  Niles, 
a  Senator  from  Connecticut.  It  is  said 
inTaft  El.  Cas.  136: 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  doubted  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Senate  to  make 
such  an  inquiry. 

A  case  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
polygamy  case  of  Brigham  Roberts,  1899, 
1  Hinds  page  474,  and  a  case  at  the  peak 
of  the  war  hysteria  in  1919.  involving 
Victor  Berger,  a  Congressman-elect  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act — 58  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  1919 — afford  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
In  both  these  cases  Congress  considered 
the  convictions  in  denying  seating  of  the 
Members-elect. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  of  these  cases,  it 
Is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  have  taken  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  action  of  the  House.  I 
have  not  discovered  any  court  case  in 
point. 

Also,  in  1928  the  Senate  refused  to  seat 
a  Senator-elect  from  Illinois  on  the 
ground  that  his  acceptance  of  certain 
funds  in  promotion  of  his  candidacy  had 
been  contrary  to  sound  policy,  harmful 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  dangerous 
to  the  perpetuity  of  friendly  govern- 
ment and  had  tainted  his  credentials 
"with  fraud  and  corruption" — Congres- 
sional Record,  December  1927-January 
1928;  resolution  adopted  January  19. 

In  the  two  more  recent  cases.  Francis 
M.  Shoemaker.  1933.  and  William 
Langer  of  North  Dakota,  1942,  Congress 
returned  to  the  established  rationale 
that  only  constitutional  qualifications 
may  be  considered  in  determining  the 
seating  of  a  Member.  Citations  are,  re- 
spectively, 77  Congressional  Record 
131  to  134,  136,  139;  1933;  Senate  Jour- 
nal, 77th  Congress,  first  session,  1942, 
page  8,  et  seq.,  second  session,  page  3, 
et  seq. 

COtrST    PRECEDENT 

There  are  no  court  cases  in  point,  but 
the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case. 
Bond  V.  Floyd,  87  S.  Ct.  339,  December  5, 
1966,  treats  the  point  In  footnote  13  as 
follows : 

Madison  and  Hamilton  anticipated  the 
oppressive  effect  on  freedom  of  expression 
which  would  result  if  the  legislature  could 
utilize  its  power  of  Judging  qualifications 
to  pass  judgment  on  a  legislator's  political 
views.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  Madison  opposed  a  proposal  to  give  to 
Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications  in 
general.  Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1928),  420-422.  The  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  states : 

Mr.  Madison  was  opf>osed  to  the  Section 
as  vesting  an  Improper  and  dangerous  power 
In  the  Legislature.  The  quallflcatlons  of 
electors  and  elected  were  fundamental  ar- 
ticles Ln  a  Republican  Govt,  and  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  Legislature 
could  regulate  those  of  either,  it  can  by  de- 
grees subvert  the  constitution.  •  •  • 
Qualifications  founded  on  artlflclal  distinc- 
tion may  be  devised,  by  the  stronger  In  order 
to  keep  out  partlzans  of  a  weaker  faction. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Madison  observed  that  the  British 
Parliament  possessed  the  p>ower  of  regulating 
the  quallflcatlons  both  of  the  electors,  and 
the  elected;  and  the  abuse  they  had  made  of 


It  was  a  lesson  worthy  of  our  attention.  They 
Kad  made  the  changes  in  both  cases  sub- 
gervlent  to  their  own  views,  or  to  the  views  of 
DoUtlcal  or  Religious  parties.  2  Farrand,  The 
Records  In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
(Aug.  10,  1787),  pp.  249-250. 
Hamilton  agreed  with  Madison  that: 
The  quallflcatlons  of  the  persons  who  may 
choose  or  be  chosen  •  •  •  are  defined  and 
fixed  by  the  constitution;  and  are  unalter- 
able by  the  legislature.  The  Federalist,  No. 
60  (Cooke  ed.  1961),  409. 

ATTACHMENT  II.  RELATING  TO  THE  PROPRIETY 
OF  CONSIDERING  OTHER  PUNISHMENT  UNDER 
THE  RESOLtmON 

House  Resolution  1,  as  we  have  seen, 
related  only  to  the  right  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Repre- 
sentative and  his  final  right  to  a  seat  in 
Congress.  Clearly,  Powell's  right  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Representative  was  wholly 
dependent  upon  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  second  point 
in  the  resolution  relating  to  "his  final 
right  to  a  seat  in  Congress"  was  not  be- 
fore the  committee,  because  this  could 
not  be  constitutionally  reached  until  he 
was  seated. 

But  even  If  the  second  part  of  the 
resolution  were  considered  as  authoriz- 
ing the  action  of  expulsion  on  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  it  does  not  follow  that 
punishment  in  the  form  of  a  fine  would 
be  applicable. 

There  is  certainly  no  express  authority 
In  the  Constitution  for  fines  as  a  lesser 
degree  of  punishment  in  all  cases  in 
which  expulsion  might  be  considered. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this. 
The  power  to  expel  can  only  be  exercised 
by  a  two-thirds  majority.  Where  fines 
are  applicable,  they  may  be  levied  by  a 
simple  majority. 

For  instance,  the  Constitution  specif- 
ically empowers  Congress  "to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such 
manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide."  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  penalty  might  be  a 
fine,  and  Congress  has  imposed  fines  In 
such  circumstances. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  47th 
Congress,  on  December  18,  1882 — 14 
Congressional  Record  402  to  409;  see 
footnote  1,  page  118  volume  n.  Hinds', 
supra— the  House  after  debate,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing such  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  House  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  public  business  during 
the  coming  holidays,  the  penalty  for  absence 
by  any  Member  who  shall  be  absent  upon 
a  call  of  the  House  during  that  period  shall 
be  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  day  of  such  absence 
without  leave  of  the  House  or  valid  excuse; 
the  amount  of  such  fine  to  be  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  the  absent  Member  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Clerk  of  the  fact  of  such  ab- 
sence. 

Before  its  passage,  it  was  amended  to 
substitute  for  "the  coming  holidays,"  the 
phrase,  "from  December  22,  1882,  to 
January  3,  1883" — 14  Congressional 
Record  408  to  409. 

It  w£is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  112  to  102, 
a  quorum  being  present.  Seventy-six 
Members  did  not  vote. 

During  the  debate,  Mr.  Robeson,  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  basic  resolution  was 
eventually  adopted,  stated  that  he  be- 


lieved that  the  Constitution  required 
that  the  penalty  for  absence  be  fixed  be- 
forehand and  that: 

The  best  lawyers,  I  think,  are  of  the 
opinion  if  any  penalty  is  to  be  affixed  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  members  It  must 
be  fixed  previously."  (14  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 406) . 

Consequently,  the  resolution  with  the 
$50  per  day  fine  for  nonattendance  had 
been  submitted  by  him,  he  declared. 

During  the  third  session  of  the  56th 
Congress,  on  February  24,  1881,  during  a 
call  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore held  that  the  House  might  excuse 
a  Member  on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  bas- 
ing his  decision  on  the  line  of  the  rule: 
"and  the  House  shall  determine  upon 
what  condition  they  shall  be  dis- 
charged— presently  House  rule  XV,  sec- 
tion 2. 

During  the  debate  on  the  question,  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  stated  that,  al- 
though a  quorum  was  then  present  when 
penalties  were  being  considered  relative 
to  absence  during  the  call  of  the  House, 
the  same  15  Members  who  could  compel 
attendance  of  absentees  under  the  rule, 
could  also  Impose  penalties — 11  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  2048;  for  the  de- 
bate, see  11  Congressional  Record,  pages 
2044  to  2053;  n  Hinds',  supra,  section 
3013  to  3014. 

The  penalty  suggested  in  the  case  at 
question  was  5  cents,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  but  the  House  declined 
to  impose  the  fine.  At  various  points 
during  the  debate,  suggestions  were 
made  that  the  absent  Members  who  had 
been  apprehended  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  pay  the  costs  for  such  action,  but 
these  did  not  seem  to  be  Imposed  either. 
During  the  30th  Congress,  first  session, 
a  quorum  being  present,  after  a  call  of 
the  House,  certain  absent  Members  who 
were  then  In  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  were  admitted  to  their  seats 
upon  the  payment  of  a  $2  fee,  which  was 
then  authorized  by  rule  69  of  the  House. 
If  a  Member  did  not  pay  it,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  received  It  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House — II  Hinds',  supra,  sec- 
tion 3025. 

Congress  has  even  provided  for  pun- 
ishment in  a  statute,  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  section  39,  which  was  de- 
rived from  House  Resolution  68,  July  17, 
1862;  12  Stat.  628. 

But  the  exlstance  of  specific  constitu- 
tional authority  and  well-established 
precedent  supporting  a  penalty  In  the 
nature  of  a  fine  to  enforce  attendance 
emphasizes  the  lack  of  specific  authority 
and  precedent  for  the  levying  of  fines 
generally.  Authority  to  impose  punish- 
ment through  the  imposition  of  a  fine  on 
a  member  of  a  legislative  body  does  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any  commen- 
tators, with  the  exception  of  Luther  S. 
Cushlng,  "Law  and  Practice  of  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies."  who  seems  to  feel  that 
fines  are  limited  to  the  situations  re- 
ferred to  above  where  a  constitutional 
basis  exists.  He  states,  page  266,  section 
676: 

In  England,  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  anciently  In  the  practice  of  Imposing 
the  payment  of  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment; 
and  this  Is  understood  at  the  present  day  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  lords;  but  the  com- 


mons appear  to  have  long  since  waived  or 
abandoned  this  form  of  punishment;  and  It 
has  even  been  laid  down  that  they  now  have 
no  such  power.  In  this  country,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  In  which  there  Is  a  special 
constitutional  provision  to  that  effect,  the 
legislative  assemblies  are  not  authorized  to 
Impose  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment. 

Certainly,  this  is  much  more  persua- 
sive authority  than  the  single  case  cited 
In  the  committee's  report.  The  only 
case  the  committee  cited  was  one  involv- 
ing Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurln, 
1902.  This  case  involved  fisticuffs  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  resulted  In 
an  order  declaring  both  Senators  to  be 
in  contempt  and,  utimately,  a  reprimand. 
The  citation  in  the  committee's  report  is 
not  from  the  main  report  of  the  commit- 
tee nor  even  from  the  dissent  wherein 
five  Senators  objected  to  even  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Senators  held 
In  contempt.  It  comes  from  a  state- 
ment signed  by  three  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  report  but  thought  the  pen- 
alty "not  suflaciently  severe  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  facts" — n  Hinds,  pages 
1140  to  1142. 

It  would  appear  that  Congress  Is 
without  constitutional  authority  to  levy 
a  fine  particularly  one  of  the  magnitude 
Involved  here,  as  a  punishment  applied 
In  lieu  of  expulsion.  If  a  House  of  Con- 
gress could  do  so,  it  could  In  practical 
effect  expel  a  Member  by  a  single  ma- 
jority vote  by  levying  so  great  a  fine  as 
to  make  It  economically  Impossible  for 
the  Member  to  continue  his  service.  It 
is  Inconceivable  that  the  Constitution 
leaves  such  a  loophole. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  answered  this  In  his 
further  remarks.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  felt  the  original  Udall  res- 
olution was  subject  to  the  same  criti- 
cism that  he  has  directed  against  the  sub- 
stitute resolution  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  subject  to  the  same  ob- 
jection for  this  reason.  As  I  understand 
It,  once  a  Member  Is  seated,  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  section  5,  second  para- 
graph, provides  for  seeking  expulsion  on 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  read  It  to  me  again. 
I  believe  I  recall  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  states: 
"His  final  right  to  a  seat — Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell — be  referred  to  a  special 
committee." 

So  the  committee  Is  still  looking  into 
the  question  of  the  actual  seating,  the 
final  seating.  I  believe — although  I  am 
very  interested  in  the  points  the  gentle- 
man is  making,  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  original  resolution  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  points  the  gentleman 
makes  against  the  Ford  resolution. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  difference,  as 
I  understand  It,  between  the  two  resolu- 
tions is  this,  that  the  Ford  resolution, 
which  was  finally  adopted,  provided  that 
Mr.  Powell  could  not  take  his  seat  until 
such  time  as  the  committee  rejported. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Therefore,  If  I  am 
correct — and  I  believe  I  am,  andl  I  invite 
the  reading  of  the  first  point;  in  the 
attachment  I  shall  append  her« — there 
could  be  only  one  question  considered 
prior  to  seating,  and  that  is  the  Question 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  quali- 
fications. The  only  serious  one  jwas  the 
question  of  inhabitance.  The  U^all  res- 
olution first  had  the  effect  of  i  seating 
Powell  and  then  raising  the  question  of 
his  permanent  seat.  J 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  final  rigkt,  only 
that.  ' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  And  the  argument  was 
advanced  that  this  resolution  w()uld  not 
have  permitted  the  committee  ito  look 
into  the  actions  the  gentleman  tojok  prior 
to  the  seating,  while  the  Ford  resolution 
would  permit  that.  Now.  whether  that 
would  hold  water,  that  was  ond  of  the 
arguments.  I  thought  it  was  ]  a  very 
compelling  argument.  i 

This  is  argimient.  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  get  into  argument,  but  I  doi  believe 
the  Udall  resolution  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  points  that  the  gentleman  is 
making  here.  I  believe  under  the  Ford 
resolution  it  is  perfectly  in  orderi  for  the 
committee  to  do  what  they  have  done 
here,  which  Is  bring  In  their  findings. 
Had  the  committee  wanted  to,  1  believe 
it  is  implicit  in  the  committee'^  report 
that  they  could  have  voted  t0  expel. 
That  might  have  raised  other  constitu- 
tional questions  than  the  gentleman  has 
raised,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Commit- 
tee felt  they  were  barred  from  [making 
such  recommendations  if,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, they  wanted  to  do  that.       i 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  geiitleman 
recalls,  in  my  statement  I  urgeq — and  I 
may  be  wrong  and  the  gentleman  may 
be  right — that  before  a  man  is  seated  ac- 
tion is  not  proper  for  the  purposp  of  ex- 
pulsion under  article  I,  section  5., 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  the  geiitleman 
made  that  point.    I  believe  that  Is  right. 

The  Ford  resolution  goes  on  and  cer- 
tainly implicitly  gives  the  committee 
power  to  do  what  it  has  done,  ^hich  is 
to  take  further  action  which  \$  in  the 
nature  of  exclusion,  as  I  underhand  it. 
It  also  puts  In  the  penalties — fining,  or 
whatever  it  is — based  upon  actians  that 
occurred  not  in  the  90th  Congress  but 
on  actions  that  occurred  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  previous  Congresses,  which  I 
fear  the  Udall  amendment  would  not 
cover.  I 

At  any  rate,  the  gentleman  l^as  per- 
formed a  real  service,  in  my  Judgment, 
by  taking  the  fioor  and  expostig  this 
point.  I  believe  these  facts  are  very 
much  to  the  point.  1 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  thd  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  a  lawyer  it  has 
been  my  imderstanding  that  tliere  are 
only  four  ways  by  which  an  obligation  to 
the  U.S.  Government  can  be  dlsii)sed  of. 

The  simplest,  of  course,  is  by  oayment 
of  the  entire  obligation.  I 

The  second  is  by  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  it  Is  re- 


quired to  prosecute  to  a  conclusion  to 
collect  the  entire  amoimt,  in  the  event 
it  is  determined  or  believed  that  the  en- 
tire amount  can  be  collected. 

The  third  is  by  a  compromise,  which 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  subordinate 
is  authorized  to  enter  into,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recover  the  entire  obligation 
and  therefore  a  lesser  amount  should 
and  can  be  accepted  in  full  settlement 
as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  fourth  is  by  an  set  of  Congress, 
passed  both  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President. 

These  are  the  only  legal  means  by 
which  obligations  to  the  Govenmient 
can  be  settled,  according  to  my  under- 
standing as  an  ordinary  country  lawyer. 

The  Powell  resolution  is  a  unilateral 
resolution.  It  attempts  to  completely 
settle  an  obligation  allegedly  owed  by 
Mr.  Powell  of  an  amount  greater  than 
$40,000  for  $40,000.  In  other  words,  we 
are  called  upon  to  settle  the  debt  by  a 
simple  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  no  agreement  by  the 
Senate  and  none  by  the  President. 
There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  such  a 
settlement.  And  such  would  not  be  legal 
or  binding. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  opinion  on 
that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leggett).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman's 
observations  on  this  proposition  are 
those  I  had  immediately  thought  appli- 
cable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  at 
the  time  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  this  was  a  bill  of  attainder,  that  that 
might  be  involved,  and  therefore  briefed 
the  point. 

I  found  a  fifth  method  of  satisfying  ob- 
ligations; that  is  referred  to  under  title 
n,  section  40a,  United  States  Code 
Annotated. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  that  statute 
does  not  provide  for  a  compromise.  It 
provides  that  he  must  discharge  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  debt.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  compromise.  That  is  section 
40a,  title  H,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  provides  that  he 
shall  pay. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  amount  due 
shall  be  deducted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  does  not  say  he 
must  pay  a  part  of  the  obligation.  It 
means  he  must  pay  all  of  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman's 
observations  certainly  have  a  great  deal 
of  weight.  As  I  read  the  statute,  how- 
ever, "the  amount  due"  is  what  may  be 
deducted.  Ordinarily  this  has  been  a 
question  of  an  amount  due  which  is  not 
in  controversy,  for  some  mere  ministerial 
treatment  of  funds. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  committee  might 
not  establish  the  amoimt  due  and  then 
the  procedure  be  taken  from  that  point. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
amount  due  has  not  been  so  established 
by  the  committee. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  his  time  has  now  expired. 


FRANK  HEMELRIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day evening,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  Amos 
Lodge  136  of  B'nai  B'rith  presented  its 
15th  Annual  Americanism  Award  to  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 
Mr.  Frank  Hemelright. 

To  receive  an  award  for  Americanism 
is  a  signal  honor.  To  receive  such  a  re- 
ward from  the  oldest  Jewish  service  or- 
ganization in  the  world  is  even  more 
notable.  I  assure  you  that  Frank 
Hemelright  is  worthy  of  this  distinction. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  insert  in 
the  Record  the  description  of  Frank 
which  was  placed  in  the  program  for  the 
evening.  It  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  a 
man  who  has  accomplished  a  truly 
astonishing  variety  of  community  bet- 
terment work  in  his  lifetime. 

But  I  would  also  call  to  your  attention 
the  remarks  made  by  Frank  Hemelright 
himself  that  evening.  At  a  moment 
when  other  men  might  look  back  with 
immense  satisfaction  to  a  life  of  ac- 
complishment, Frank  took  that  occasion 
to  look  only  to  the  future,  to  ask  the 
questions  and  suggest  the  answers  about 
what  all  of  us  must  do  to  make  the  world 
a  richer  place  for  our  children. 

I  will  insert,  also,  the  editorials  on 
Prank  from  both  the  Scranton  Tribune 
and  the  Scranton  Times. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  bring  before 
the  House  some  of  the  laudatory  remarks 
about  Frank,  but  I  want  to  pay  him  my 
own  personal  tribute. 

In  1963,  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  the  im- 
employment  rate  in  the  city  of  Scranton 
and  in  Lackawanna  County  in  my  dis- 
trict was  approximately  13  percent. 
There  were  wonderful  men  walking  the 
streets  seeking  work,  and  there  was  no 
work  to  be  found.  But  there  were  other 
men  who  were  toiling  day  and  night  to 
bring  jobs  to  that  area.  And  their  toil 
was  not  in  vain. 

Today  in  Scranton  the  jobs  are  seek- 
ing the  men.  In  only  a  brief  4  years  the 
disaster  of  unemployment  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  unprecedented  prosperity. 
There  is  even  a  special  section  of  our 
chamber  of  commerce  that  seeks  former 
Scrantonians  who  left  the  area  to  find 
employment  elsewhere  so  that  they  may 
be  invited  back  to  jobs  that  await  them. 

And  Frank  Hemelright  led  the  crusade 
to  bring  in  those  jobs. 

He  has  made  the  community  richer 
by  being  a  great  citizen. 

He  has  made  his  family  richer  by  be- 
ing a  great  husband  and  father. 

He  has  made  my  own  life  richer  by  be- 
ing a  great  friend. 

Ottr  Guest  of  Honor 

The  biography  of  the  1967  Americanism 
Award  recipient  reads  like  a  Horatio  Alger 
story.  Frank  Hemelright  came  up  the  hard 
way.  proof  of  the  American  Way  of  life  and 
encouraging  to  those  who  believe  In  the  "old 
fashioned"  way  of  doing  a  day's  work  for  a 


day's  pay!  That's  one  way  of  becoming 
President  of  the  Bank  .  .  .  and  our  good 
friend.  Prank,  made  It. 

Born  up  the  valley  In  Jermyn  on  March 
16,  1906.  Frank  Hemelright  found  himself 
moved  to  Scranton  a  few  years  later.  It  was 
in  1932,  during  the  great  depression,  that 
Frank  entered  the  banking  field  and  served 
as  a  clerk  in  the  First  National  of  this  city. 
The  story  goes  that  Frank  was  not  to  remain 
a  clerk  for  long,  his  ability  was  quickly  rec- 
ognized and  slowly  but  surely  Prank  crept 
up  through  the  higher  bank  offices  until  In 
1941,  he  was  appointed  assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  other  fields,  especially  sports.  Prank 
Hemelright  made  his  imprint.  Central  High 
School  and  Exeter  College  found  his  prowess 
on  the  basketball  courts  sufficient  to  bring 
the  home  teams  many  wins.  The  records 
show  he  starred  at  both  schools. 

The  years  1942  through  1946  were  critical 
to  the  well-being  of  our  country;  Prank  took 
his  place  with  the  brave  men  of  our  country 
serving  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  three 
years  during  which  time  he  reached  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander.  On  leaving  the 
service.  Prank  resumed  his  banking  career 
and  was  made  Vice  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

Mr.  Hemelrlght's  concern  with  commu- 
nity welfare  and  growth  was  quite  natural 
for  a  man  of  his  vision  and  determination. 

His  early  association  with  the  Lackawanna 
Industrial  Fund  (LIFE)  and  the  Scranton 
Lackawanna  Industrial  Building  Co.  (SLIB- 
CO)  manifested  his  burning  desire  to  see 
Scranton  regain  her  lost  economic  frontiers 
due  to  the  steady  decline  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

Once  his  talents  were  known  in  the  Com- 
munity, Prank  was  called  upKjn  for  valued 
advice  in  the  city,  county,  state  and  nation. 
Governor  Scranton  appointed  him  to  the 
Penna.  Industrial  Authority,  and  Prank 
served  the  Penna.  Development  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  Director  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Hemelright  was  named  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  1954,  predecessor 
to  the  Northeastern  National  Bank. 

Active  in  the  Economic  Development 
Council  of  Northeastern  Penna.,  Frank  be- 
came a  member  of  the  100,000  Pennsylva- 
nlans  for  economic  growth  of  the  State.  The 
success  of  this  Committee  was  in  no  small 
way  due  to  the  Instinct  for  progress  and 
foreslghtedness  of  our  Honored  Guest. 

It  was  no  surprise  by  this  time  that  Frank 
would  have  come  to  national  attention.  In 
1962,  Mr.  Hemelright  joined  a  group  of  bank- 
ers, at  the  request  of  the  President  of  our 
country,  to  tour  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  report  to  the  President  their  recom- 
mendations. Frank  also  served  the  regional 
Advisory  Committee  on  banking  policies  and 
practices  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  banking  policies  abreast 
of  the  Nation's  needs 

Awards  and  honors  often  abound  to  the 
credit  of  men  of  Frank  Hemelrlght's  charac- 
ter In  1966,  Prank  was  recipient  of  a  triple 
honor.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appointed 
as  a  Trustee  of  'LIFE'  and  later  that  year  to 
the  finance  committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

With  it  all,  Frank  found  time  to  engage 
In  his  favorite  sport,  golf,  and  carried  off 
more  honors  in  that  field  than  you  can  shake 
a  stick  at.  He  was  Champion  of  the  Scran- 
ton Country  Club  no  less  than  four  times. 
Someone  said  of  Frank,  "Whatever  he  plays 
at  he  does  good,  because  he  works  at  any- 
thing he  undertakes."  Perhaps  that  state- 
ment best  exemplifies  the  winning  nature  of 
Frank  Hemelright! 

Frank  may  also  be  classed  as  a  winner  in 
selecting  for  his  lifelong  mate  the  former 
Ruth  Helen  Theobold,  his  devoted  wife  and 
partner.  They  are  blessed  with  three  lovely 
children,  Ann,   19,   Andrew.   18,  Martha,   16. 


Prank  is  a  member  of  the  Green  Ridge  Pres- 
byterian Church,  participating  in  many  of 
its  important  activities.  The  family  home 
is  In  Waverly. 

When  we  add  to  the  long  list  of  Interests 
Frank  Hemelright  has  it  will  cause  wonder 
that  Frank  finds  time  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Geislnger  Medical  Center  of 
Danville,  Pa.,  and  as  Director  of  the  follow- 
ing companies:  Mississippi  Central  Railroad, 
Keystone  Junior  College,  Rumsey  Hall 
School,  Commonwealth  Telephone  Company, 
Penna.  Gas  and  Water  Co.,  J.  J.  Newman 
Lumber  Co.,  U.S.  Lumber  Company  and 
the  Davldow  Foundation. 

"Get  the  busiest  man  for  the  toughest 
Job"  .  .  .  that's 

Frank  Hemelright  .  .  .  our  Honored  Guest. 

Acceptance  Speech  by  Prank  E.  HsMixaiGHT 
Upon  the  Presentation  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Americanism  Award,  February  26. 
1967 

Thank  you,  Ellis. 

Members  of  the  clergy,  past  recipients  of 
the  Americanism  Award,  Mayor  Walsh,  Mr. 
Shapp,  members  of  B'nai  B'rith,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  pride  that  I  accept  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Americanism  Award.  It  Is,  of  course,  a 
special  privilege  to  join  the  group  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  received  the 
Award  in  prior  years.  I  feel  deeply  honored 
and  extremely  grateful  for  the  generous 
Judgment  that  shaped  the  committee's 
decision. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  accept  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Americanism  Award  with  the 
full  realization  of  how  very  much  any  ac- 
complishment credited  to  me  depended  on 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  so  many  other 
people:  The  staff  and  the  Directors  at  the 
Bank,  the  Chamber  membership  and  staff, 
the  United  Fund  staff,  business  colleagues 
and  personal  friends  from  all  walks  of  life, 
the  countless  men  and  women  who,  year  In 
and  year  out,  perform  their  community  re- 
sponsibilities without  fanfare  or  special  ac- 
claim— and,  of  course,  a  very  special 
acknowledgment  goes  to  my  wife  and 
family. 

I  want  you  to  know,  too,  that  to  me  the 
Americanism  Award  represents  Brotherhood 
In  the  fullest  sense — that  ready  exchange  of 
personal  respect  which  gives  our  society 
cohesion  and  strength.  This  Is  so  not  only 
for  us,  but  more  particularly  for  the  young 
people  who  will  succeed  us.  We  rely  on 
them  to  come  to  maturity  with  good,  hard 
common  sense.  We  ask  them  to  understand 
Americanism  In  all  of  its  Implications. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  Is  a  particularly 
propitious  forum  in  which  to  air  some  of 
our  mutual  hopes  and  concerns.  I  think  we 
can  accept  as  demonstrable  fact  the  progress 
achieved  toward  the  Industrial  development 
and  rehabilitation  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Realistic  self-appraisal,  prudent 
planning,  knowledgeable  use  of  our  financial 
and  human  resources  and,  above  all.  Just 
plain  hard  work  have  been  rewarded  with 
notable  results. 

The  disaster  of  wide-spread  unemploy- 
ment has  been  overcome.  Our  Industrial 
complex  is  diversified.  Non-manufacturing 
Jobs  are  on  the  Increase.  Pull  employment 
beckons.  Improvements  In  these  basic  eco- 
nomic factors  nurture  optimism  for  the  near 
future. 

Alright — are  we  ready  to  be  rich?  When 
everyone  who  wants  a  Job  can  get  one,  what 
next?  Where  do  we  look  then?  Do  we  sit 
back  and  say  the  Job  Is  done?  Or,  do  we 
keep  working  so  that  our  children  can  stay 
here  and  prosper.  Will  we  have  the  kind 
of  area  In  which  they  will  want  to  stay  and 
to  which  others  will  want  to  come? 

We've  made  a  start.  Studies  are  now 
In  process  and  programs  are  now  being  Im- 
plemented which  will  Instruct  us  In  the 
full  meaning  of  our  present  economic  struc- 


ture— such  matters  as  per  capita  income, 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  our  industrial  units, 
the  sufficiency  of  managerial  talent,  the 
need,  if  any,  for  manpower  training  and 
re-tralnlng,  the  role  of  tourism  in  our  re- 
gional economy,  the  nature  and  sufficiency 
of  capital  Investment.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  long  list  of  Inter -related  sub- 
jects all  of  which  are  receiving  and  must 
continue  to  receive  our  closest  attention.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  are  key 
factors  vitally  Important  to  our  long  term 
expectations. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
establish  a  clear  and  earnest  dialogue  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  which 
make  up  community  life  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  would  be  clearer 
to  say  a  re-energized  dialogue,  for,  a  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  discussion  between  pri- 
vate citizen  and  public  official  is  already  tak- 
ing place.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
some  interchange  of  views  will  not  suffice. 
The  businessman,  the  Industrialist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  property  owner,  in  fact  every  pri- 
vate citizen  must  be  fully  informed  in  public 
affairs — and  from  time  to  time  guided  by 
responsible  public  leadership.  The  public 
official  needs  and  deserve",  broad  support  for 
those  projects  which  makv  our  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live.  As  we  assess 
the  total  environment  in  which  we  live,  what 
must  we  have  to  make  our  own  future 
brighter  and  to  make  others  eager  to  Join 
\is  here  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania? 

A  first  rate  educational  system — from  kin- 
dergarten through  college.  Adequate  hous- 
ing— and  the  enlightened  zoning  regulations 
that  will  protect  and  enhance  It.  An  overall, 
detailed  urban  renewal  program  shaped  and 
Implemented  by  clear,  consistent,  continuing 
conversations  between  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  of  our  communities.  Waste  dis- 
posal— including  complete  elimination  of 
pollutions  from  our  open  waters  and  the  air 
sheathe  in  which  we  live.  Imagine  the 
Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  rivers  run- 
ning clear  and  clean  again,  the  way  they  did 
when  the  first  settlers  saw  them. 

We  need  green  space  and  conservation 
measures  that  will  preserve  our  watersheds, 
husband  our  forests  and  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween residential.  Industrial  and  farming 
areas. 

Obviously,  this  list  is  not  exhavistlve. 
Nonetheless,  these  topics  merit  urgent  con- 
sideration by  representatives  of  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  our  communities.  In 
order  to  begin  the  necessary  consultative 
process  I  siiggest  that  our  public  officials 
Immediately  Invite  leaders  of  the  private 
sector  to  meet  with  them,  assess  current  posi- 
tion and  evolve  plans  for  action. 

It  will  take  the  ingenuity  and  dedication 
of  both  public  and  private  sectors  to  mar- 
shall  and  control  our  total  environment. 
This  is  the  effort  it  will  take  to  permit  xis  to 
practice  the  promise  of  what  can  be. 

[From  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan.  20,  1967] 
Honor  for  Hemelright 

There  will  be  general  agreement  that  the 
choice  of  Frank  E,  Hemelright  as  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Americanism  Award  given 
each  year  by  Amos  Lodge  136,  B'nai  B'rith, 
to  a  local  resident  was  a  fitting  one.  The 
honor  Is  designed  for  those  whose  work  and 
dedication  in  behalf  of  the  betterment  of  the 
community  have  been  outstanding.  Mr. 
Hemelright,  we  think,  easily  qualifies. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  director  of 
LIFE  and  SUBCo,  the  local  agencies  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  industrial 
rehabilitation  of  the  Scranton  area.  By  ap- 
pwlntment  of  Governor  Scranton,  Mr.  Hemel- 
right served  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Development  Authority, 
which  makes  loans  to  community  agencies  to 
finance   Industrial   plant   construction.     He 
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has  been  asscx;lated  with  banking  here  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  and  Is  now 
president  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvalnla  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  He  will  be  the  16th  recipient  of 
the  B'nai  B'rlth  award  and  thus  will  become 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  company.  We 
congratulate  him  on  this  deserved  honor. 

[Prom  the  Scranton  Tribune,  Jan.  [l8,  1967] 
An  Exceixint  Selection 

Another  excellent  selection  has  bfen  made 
In  designating  Prank  E.  Hemelrlght  for  the 
1967  Americans  Award  of  Amos  M>dge  136. 
B'nal  B'rlth. 

Mr.  Hemelright  certainly  meet^  the  re 
qulrements  for  the  award  which  goes  to  the 
individual  who  has  helped  to  riake  the 
Scranton  area  a  better  place  in  whlah  to  live. 

The  lodge  has  a  splendid  method  of  deter- 
mining the  choice  for  the  annual  award.  It 
leaves  this  to  a  committee  comprisiig  presi- 
dents of  the  local  service  organizations. 

Mr.  Hemelright  long  has  been  active  in  the 
community's  business,  industry,  qivlc  and 
welfare  programs. 

The   energetic  Scranton  turea  better  re- 
ceived his  start  In  his  chosen  banking  profes 
Bion  as  a  clerk  in  1932  and  merited  |elevatlon 
to  various  higher  posts,  becoming  |}resident 
of  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  1954. 

His   knowledge   of   business   and 
has  made  him  a  valuable  leader  in 
tlnuing  expansion  of  industry  In  the  area. 
He  is  currently  serving  as  a  trust!  e  of  the 
Lackawanna    Industrial    Fund    Ei  terprises 
(LIFE)  and  a  director  of  the  Scrant  jn-Lack 
awanna  Building  Co.  (SLIBCO) .    H(  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  De 
velopment  Authority  (PIDA);  a  director  and 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ment  Credit  Corp.  and  a  member  of 
000  Pennsylvanians.     All  of  these  irganlza 
tions  and  agencies  have  helped  immeasurably 
In  the  area's  success  in  its  diversified  Indus 
try  programs. 

Mr.  Hemelrighfs  leadership  ability  has  also 
been  recognized  by  the  Scranton  Ch  imber  of 
Commerce   of   which   he  was  electiid   presi 
dent  last  April.     He  also  serves  on 
tlonal  finance  committee  of  the  U.il.  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce.     He  is  currently  serving 
as  president  of  the  Gelslnger  Medical  Center 
board  of  directors. 

The  Scranton  area  is  proud  of  M^.  Hemel- 
right and  is  grateful  for  the  part  hr  is  play- 
ing in  its  progress.  He  most  certtilnly  de- 
serves being  numbered  among  those 
over  the  years  for  the  award  to  be  i  resented 
to  him  next  month. 


National 
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MODERNIZING  CONGRESSIONAL 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asA  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  exiend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REcpRD  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  wish  to 
direct  the  membership's  attention  to  an 
address  given  by  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway 
before  the  10th  Southern  Assembly,  Bl- 
loxi.  Miss.,  January  2&-31,  1945.  Dr. 
Galloway's  remarks,  made  prior  to  his 
retirement  as  Senior  Specialist,]  Ameri- 
can Government  and  Public  Administra- 
tion, Library  of  Congress,  point  out  the 
value  of  automatic  data  processing — 
ADP — to  the  Congress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Dri  Gallo- 
way's distinguished  service  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  his  scholarship  in  the 


area  of  legislative  reorganization  and 
procedure.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Galloway 
during  his  service  as  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  believe  his  brief  discussion  of 
"Modernizing  Congressional  Informa- 
tion" further  marks  him  as  a  man  of  vast 
foresight  in  the  field  of  congressional  re- 
form and  reorganization. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Gallo- 
way relate  specifically  to  the  use  of  an 
ADP  facility  by  the  Congress — as  pro- 
posed in  a  bill,  H.R.  21.  which  12  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  introduced: 
Modernizing     Congressional     Information 

Modern  electronics  have  enabled  industry 
and  the  military  establishment,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  store  and  retrieve  knowledge  and 
to  automate  their  activities  through  the  use 
of  computers.  For  example,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  now  using  computers  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  income  tax  returns. 
But  Congress  Is  stiU  operating  with  the 
simpler  tools  of  the  pre-automatlon  age. 

The  question  may  be  raised :  Can  Congress, 
faced  with  an  increasingly  onerous  and 
technical  workload  of  complicated  problems, 
make  use  of  modern  technology  to  modern- 
ize and  manipulate  the  information  it  needs 
for   sound   decision-making? 

I  suggest  that  Congress  could  use  com- 
puters in  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  expedite  the  review  of  the  Executive 
Budget  and  the  legislative  phase  of  the 
budget  process. 

2.  To  schedule  committee  meetings  and 
hearings. 

3.  To  provide  the  leadership  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  a  current  picture  of  the  status  of 
all  pending  legislation — the  equivalent  of  a 
national  or  military  command  center. 

4.  To  save  time  on  quorum  calls  and  floor 
voting  by  an  electric  voting  system. 

5.  To  keep  track  of  the  payroll  accounts  of 
employees  of  Congress,  and 

6.  To  maintain  an  up-to-date  telephone 
directory  for  the  Legislative  Establishment. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
such  equipment  could  be  used  to  catalog 
and  index  congressional  documents,  to  store 
Information  on  Federal  contract  awards  (by 
subject,  by  contract  recipient,  by  congres- 
sional district),  to  Inventory  research  and 
development  facilities  and  manpower,  trends 
in  Federal  budgeting  to  show  rates  of  growth 
of  program  components  together  with  data 
on  original  enabling  authority  and  points  of 
decision-making  when  funding  levels  were 
either  increased  or  decreased. 


ANCHORAGE  GIRL  WINS  STATE 
VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  students  across  the  country  com- 
pete in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  contest  theme  this  year  is 
"Democi-acy:  What  It  Means  to  Me." 
The  winning  contestant  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  Miss  Ruth  Elizabeth  Avery  of 
Anchorage.  The  speech  is  in  the  form 
of  three  letters  from  a  30th  century  man 


and  Is  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point; 

Voice  of  Demochact 

The  following  is  the  private  correspondence 
of  Dekreon,  the  great  teacher,  written  in 
the  thirtieth  century,  when  he  was  a  youth: 
"December  6,  2966. 

"Dear  Zamon:  I  apologize  for  not  com- 
municating in  so  long,  but  I  have  a  most 
worthy  excuse.  It  is  my  Interest  in  pre- 
historic government  again.  I  trust  you  will 
not  reveal  that  I  am  investigating  the  Un- 
mentionable Times. 

"I  have  stumbled  on  an  amazing  type  cl 
government  with  the  quaint  name  of  'democ- 
racy'. Seeking  relaxation  from  my  studies, 
I  had  twisted  the  dial  of  our  secret  time 
machine  at  random  and  suddenly  I  was  on  a 
street  corner  in  the  preliistortc  twentieth 
century.  A  line  of  people  led  into  a  nearby 
building  and  I  walked  over  to  Investigate. 
It  was  an  election,  but  not  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  candidates  chosen  would  actually 
rule  the  people.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  leaders  of  the  country  could  allow  a  sit- 
uation like  this.  Free  to  vote  as  they  wished, 
the  common  citizens  held  all  the  cards.  The 
jwlltlcal  leaders  bowed  to  the  demands  of 
ordinary  men  and  women  or  were  not  re- 
elected. The  astonishing  fact  Is  that  every 
adult  citizen  was  allowed  to  vote.  The  truck 
drivers,  the  housewives,  the  merchants,  the 
youth,  all  had  a  voice  in  their  government. 
ImEigine  the  chaos  this  fwwer  In  the  hands 
of  the  rank  and  file  citizens  must  have 
caused. 

"I  am  preparing  for  a  second  Journey  to 
this  amazing  era.  Remember,  no  one  must 
hear  of  this.  WUl  communicate  again  soon. 
"(Signed)  Dekreon." 

"December  27.  1966. 

"Dear  Zamon:  I  must  communicate  my 
thoughts.  I  am  full  of  rebellion  and  strange 
longings.  You  won't  believe  my  story,  but 
listen  anyway. 

"I  have  been  to  the  students'  quarters 
where  young  people  like  us  were  engaged  in 
a  heated  discussion.  One  rash  youth  leaped 
up  shouting,  'Down  with  the  administration. 
We  need  a  change  of  power.'  Horrified,  I 
waited  for  a  guard  to  take  him  away,  but  no 
one  seemed  disturbed;  the  students  fell  to 
arguing  among  themselves. 

"For  several  days  I  watched  students  as 
young  as  you  and  I.  They  participated  in 
debates  about  government  policies.  They 
read  their  newspapers.  They  campaigned 
fiercely  for  political  candidates,  organized 
meetings  and  gave  speeches.  They  accepted 
the  responsibilities  that  came  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  their  government.  These  students 
made  the  government  their  business. 

"Think  of  that.  We  have  been  taught 
that  men  who  dare  to  question  their  govern- 
ment are  traitors.  Yet  these  students  crit- 
icized because  they  were  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
understand  how  a  country  governed  by  mil- 
lions of  individuals  with  millions  of  Ideas 
could  exist.  Wouldn't  every  man  be  tempted 
to  seize  power?  Can  you  Imagine  the  free- 
dom of  having  an  opinion  and  being  not 
fearful,  but  proud  to  voice  it? 

"What  wonderful,  terrible  thoughts! 

"(Signed)   Dekreon." 


"July  2,  2967. 

"Dear  Zamon:  I  am  still  alive  my  friend. 
I  have  been  in  seclusion.  I  did  not  dare  to 
communicate  even  with  you  for  fear  some- 
one might  discover  my  criminal  thoughts. 

"Oh,  what  I  have  seen  in  this  year!  I  wit- 
nessed a  trial  where  a  man  was  considered 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  I  visited  the 
great  city  where  laws  were  made  and  heard 
public  debates  between  the  leaders. 

"I  have  seen  a  document  these  people  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This 
country  gloried  In  Its  government  of  all  the 


people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the  people. 
This  manuscript,  called  the  Constitution, 
obeyed  and  respected  by  every  man.  woman 
and  child,  was  the  foundation  of  their  free- 
dom. 

"I  saw  citizens  at  attention,  saluting  their 
flag.  Their  hearts  were  one,  united  In  a  com- 
mon loyalty  to  this  magnificent  cause,  a 
cause  honored  not  out  of  duty,  but  out  of 
pride,  a  fiag  saluted  not  in  fear,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  hard-won  personal  liberty. 

"Zamon,  I  have  made  a  decision.  I  am 
going  to  devote  my  life  to  bringing  freedom 
to  our  century.  I  will  speak  for  the  liberty 
of  all  men.    I  will  speak  for  Democracy." 


GASLINE  SAFETY  NOW 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  that  1967's  first 
death  from  a  gasline  explosion  disaster 
took  place  in  my  district  this  past  week- 
end. Mrs.  Caroline  Zelenka  perished  as 
a  result  of  the  explosion  and  fire  that 
rocked  the  suburban  community  of 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  when  a  leaky 
gas  main  belonging  to  the  Con  Edison 
Co.  of  New  York  blew  up  suddenly  on 
Saturday  night. 

The  explosion  instantly  leveled  two 
homes  and  the  fire  that  followed  It  de- 
stroyed five  buildings,  Injuring  15  and 
leaving  35  families  homeless.  It  appeals 
that  only  the  heroic  action  of  the  pwUce 
and  firemen  in  evacuating  the  area  pre- 
vented an  even  greater  disaster. 

The  tragedy  In  Hastings  represents 
the  first  death  in  1967,  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  first  major  gasline  explo- 
sion. In  the  past  2  months  there  have 
been  major  explosions  in  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Only  heroic  action 
and  nearly  miraculous  coincidence  pre- 
vented each  of  these  from  being  major 
national  disasters. 

In  Milwaukee,  an  entire  church  smd 
school  were  totally  destroyed  only  mo- 
ments after  250  persons,  including  many 
children,  were  evacuated. 

In  Jamaica,  an  entire  city  block  was 
engulfed  In  fiames  and  19  families  were 
left  homeless.  Again,  only  the  merest 
chance  alerted  police  to  evacuate  the 
area;  only  heroic  action  by  Individual 
policemen  got  the  residents  of  the  area 
out  before  their  neighborhood  became  a 
raging  inferno. 

Mr.  Speaker,  providence  alone  has 
protected  us  from  a  major  disaster  three 
times  in  the  past  2  months.  How  much 
longer  are  we  prepared  to  rely  on  provi- 
dence? If  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
has  not  been  enough  to  bestir  us  to  ac- 
tion, let  the  loss  of  life  do  it  now.  Mrs. 
Zelenka  is  not  the  first  to  die  in  a  need- 
less accident.  She  Is  the  first  to  die  in 
this  year.  The  sad  fact  is  that  although 
we  do  not  know  the  total,  hundreds  of 
our  citizens  have  been  killed  before. 

One  of  the  most  important  roles  of 
Government,  if  not  the  most  important, 


is  protecting  the  life,  limb,  and  property 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  time  we  met  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  most  vital  area  of 
the  public's  Interest — natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
miles  of  natural  gas  pipeline  serves  38 
million  American  homes  today.  If  it 
were  safe,  we  know  it  would  be  an  effi- 
cient method  of  transportation,  and, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tremely safe. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on 
the  consumer,  proposed  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety  legislation.  If  this  legisla- 
tion, when  it  is  finally  drafted  imposes 
effective  Federal  safety  standards  on  gas 
pipelines,  I  will  sponsor  it  and  fight  for 
passage. 

It  is  inevitable  that  more  tragedy  will 
occur  before  uniform  safety  standards 
are  established.  It  will  occur  because 
much  of  the  pipeline  now  in  the  ground 
is  old  or  obsolete.  Some  natural  gas 
pipeline  was  first  buried  in  1886.  More 
than  50,000  miles  of  interstate  transmis- 
sion lines  were  in  the  ground  prior  to 
1931. 

The  Con  Edison  line  that  exploded  in 
Hastings  was  built  in  1916,  more  than  50 
years  ago.  Even  the  most  generous  esti- 
mate of  the  safe  useful  life  of  such  line 
could  not  be  stretched  to  50  years. 

The  gas  Industry  has  grown  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate  since  that  time.  In  terms  of 
investment,  natural  gas  Is  the  6th 
largest  industry  in  America.  Yet  Its 
safety  standards  are  insignificant  In 
some  areas  and  nonexistent  In  others. 
The  guide  and  standard  for  most  of  the 
industry's  safety  effort  is  the  code  of  the 
American  Standards  Association  for 
pressure  piping.  But  it  is  a  volimtary 
code.  It  is  enforceable  in  only  25  States 
which  have  passed  laws  requiring  either 
compliance  with  the  code  or  Imposing 
more  stringent  requirements.  It  does  not 
apply  to  pipeline  already  In  the  ground. 

This  is  extremely  significant  when  you 
consider  that  pipeline  age  Is  a  major 
contributor  to  several  types  of  pipeline 
breaks.  Corrosion  causes  deterioration 
of  the  pipes.  Older  pipes  cannot  stand 
the  higher  pressures  required  to  meet 
today's  consumer  demands.  Antiquated 
construction  processes,  such  as  pipeline 
bending,  are  still  evident. 

But  more  importantly,  new  advances  in 
technology  have  not  been  applied  to  ex- 
isting lines.  Better  coatings,  cathodic 
protection,  and  radiographic  inspection 
of  welds  are  new  industrial  techniques 
that  have  not  been  retroactively  applied. 

If  we  are  to  see  these  advances  proper- 
ly utilized,  they  must  be  implemented 
now.  The  first  builders  of  Interstate 
transmission  lines  wisely  placed  them  In 
remote  rural  areas  wherever  possible. 
Unprecedented  national  growth,  how- 
ever, has  populated  these  rights-of-way 
with  surburban  communities,  shopping 
centers,  and  sprawling  industrial  com- 
plexes. This  problem  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  our  cities  where  distribution 
lines  run  under  streets,  homes,  and  office 
buildings.  In  short,  pipeline  deficiencies 
In  these  areas  must  be  rectified  Imme- 
diately. 

There  are  now  approximately  1,000 
mimlclpally  owned  gas  distribution  sys- 


tems throughout  the  Nation.  Only  a 
handful  are  subject  to  any  regulation  by 
State  commissions.  Ironically,  these 
lines  offer  the  greatest  danger.  The  pop- 
ulation is  denser  around  them.  There 
are  more  joints,  mains,  and  welds  to  be 
inspected  and  repaired. 

The  need  for  Federal  regulation  is 
underscored  by  the  slipshod  procedures 
that  resulted  in  the  Hastings  disaster. 

First,  contrary  to  the  most  obvious 
safety  precautions,  a  sewer  line  was  per- 
mitted to  be  constructed  right  across 
this  50-year-old  gasline  of  the  Con  Edi- 
son Co.  just  at  the  point  where  the  Une 
exploded.  Whether  the  weight  of  this 
sewer  line,  and  the  concrete  blocks  used 
to  support  it,  actually  caused  the  leak, 
has  not  yet  been  established.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  such  construc- 
tion is  ill  advised  and  potentially  a  dan- 
ger to  the  public. 

Second,  this  line  is  already  very  old 
by  any  reasonable  standard,  but  village 
records  indicate  that  it  has  been  more 
than  7  years  since  any  Con  Edison  crews 
dug  in  this  area  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  line  was  inspected  or  repaired 
at  that  time.  We  now  have  no  way  of 
assuring  the  kind  of  regular  inspection 
that  is  needed. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  obvious 
inadequacy  of  present  inspection  proce- 
dures carried  out  by  the  industry. 

Residents  of  the  area  of  Hastings  In 
which  the  line  exploded,  have  been  com- 
plaining of  a  strong  gas  smell  for  some 
time  now.  Finally,  2  weeks  ago  in- 
spectors came  out  to  check  on  it.  If  any 
action  was  taken,  it  was  obviously  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  explosion  on 
Saturday. 

Certainly  these  incredible  lapses  in 
concern  over  public  safety  demand  Fed- 
eral action. 

There  simply  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  public  should  not  have  the 
most  efficient  and  safe  gas  system  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  reason  why  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  should  not  share  a 
concern  for  the  public  welfare.  The  im- 
plementation of  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards, properly  enforced,  could  have  pre- 
vented Mrs.  Zelenka's  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  memorial  to  the 
senseless  death  of  my  constituent  and 
the  suffering  of  her  neighbors  and  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  future  such 
memorials,  I  will  press  to  see  strong  and 
effective  legislation  enacted.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  whose  constituents  and 
friends  may  now  be  in  peril,  to  join  me. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEM— XXV— THE  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  lowering  of  the  physical  and  mental 
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standards  farther  aggravates 
proportionate  share  of  draft  ca 
by  Negroes.     For  example,  w" 
standards  went  into  effect  in 


I  he  dis-  there  was  a  greater  percentage  of  non- 
Is  filled  whites  drafted  in  each  of  the  five  recruit- 
lower  Ing  areas  than  previously  had  been  the 
1966,  case: 


hen 


April 


1st  area  (Northeast  Statesi 

3rd  area  iSoutheast  States) 

4tti  area  (Southwest  States) 

5th  area  (upper  Midwest  States), 
etharea  (Western  States) 


Total. 


For  several  days  I  have  been  pr  :senting 
statistics  regarding  the  Negro  ind  the 
draft.  I  did  not  cite  these  fiinres  to 
charge  discrimination  to  individual  l(x?al 
selective  service  board  members  What 
these  figures  do  impute,  however,  is  that 
the  draft,  as  constituted,  discriminates 
against  the  Negro  institutionally. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Nation's  draft 
laws  perpetuate  the  discrimina  ;ion  re- 
sulting from  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional disadvantages  the  Negroes  face. 
Their  restricted  economic  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  reduce  their  access 
to  draft  deferments,  and  this  n  suits  in 
the  Negro  who  is  qualified  for  induction, 
standing  twice  as  great  a  chanc;  of  be- 
ing drafted  as  does  the  white  wtio  like- 
wise is  qualified  for  mihtary  seivlce. 

There  are  other  ways  in  wl  ich  the 
Selective  Service  System  f unctioi  is  to  in- 
stitutionalize racial  discriminati)n.  For 
example,  members  of  the  local  draft 
boards  are  automatically  appointed  by 
the  National  Selective  Service  pirector 
on  the  recommendation   of   the   State 


Where  several  State 
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July  1965-March  1966 


April-May  1906 


Tot.il 
inductees 


96,821 
34,904 
21,254 
C9,544 
34,361 


Percent 
nonwhite 


10  3 

25.1 

20.5 

7  2 

8.0 


256,  «84 


12.0 


Total 
Inductees 


20,296 
7, 672 
4.838 
15, 719 
10,165 


ra,  090 


Percent 
nonwhite 


13.7 
30.4 
26.2 
10.1 
9.1 


15.2 


Gover- 


Govemor. 

nors  are  well-known  segregsjtionists 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  their  local 
broad  appointees  do  not  also  harbor 
racial  prejudices.  Last  year,  in  Missis- 
sippi, a  young  Negro,  who  has  aeen  an 
epileptic  all  his  life  and  had  bejen  clas 
sifled  4-F,  became  president  of  his  local 
NAACP  chapter.  He  was  promptly  re- 
classified 1-A  and  drafted,  despite  letters 
from  two  physicians  citing  liis  c<indition. 
While  in  basic  training,  he  hi  A  three 
seizures  but  fortimately,  thro  igh  the 
efforts  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  he  wa^  finally 
discharged. 

No  effort  is  made  to  assure  ti\&i  the 
composition  of  draft  boards  relect  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  draft-age  popula- 
tion of  the  area  covered.  Tie  same 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil|  Rights 
Under  Law  has  filed  a  suit  in  ilackson, 
Miss.,  that  asks  a  three-judgei  Federal 
court  to  stop  the  military  draft  of  all 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  until  their  race 
is  represented  on  the  draft  boards  there. 
Said  the  suit:  ! 

It  Is  apparent  that  members  ol!  all  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards  .  .  .  hfeve  been 
nominated  and  appointed  through  a  process 
by  which  Negroes  have  been  purp)sely  and 
systematically  excluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  eliminate  this  racial 
disparity,  it  will  be  necessary  tb  reform 
the  draft  law  with  regard  to  locil  boards 
and  deferments  to  make  the  draft  more 
equitable  in  its  application  to  the  Negro. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOE  L.  EVINS— A 
GUARDIAN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  has 
once  again  acted  in  the  public  interest 
by  his  action  in  announcing  the  investi- 
gation of  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean: 

Congressman  Evlns  should  push  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  FCC's  decision  in 
this  complicated  case  and  determine  whether 
the  public  Interest  is  being  served. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
full  text  of  this  editorial  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Chairman  Evins  has  assigned  the  task 
of  conducting  this  investigation  to  one 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
proposed  merger  and  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  respect  to  it  have  been  in  the  public 
interest.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  received  this  assignment, 
I  believe  that  Chairman  Evnjs'  action  is 
calculated  to  insure  that  the  public  in- 
terest, and  particularly  that  of  small 
businessmen,  is  being  fully  protected. 

Chaiman  Evins  has  built  a  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  stanch  guardian  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  and  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  full  preservation  of 
equality  of  opportunity  to  compete. 
Under  his  leadership  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  is  currently  investi- 
gating small  business  problems  in  a  large 
number  of  fields  including  taxation,  anti- 
trust and  trade  regulation,  small  busi- 
ness problems  in  small  towns,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  the  administra- 
tion of  a  number  of  Federal  programs, 
and  the  need  to  simplify  Federal  report- 
ing requirements. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
CAREFtTL  Watch  bt  Mb.  Evins 

Congressman  Joe  L.  Evlns  of  SmithviUe, 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, has  announced  appointment  of  a 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  merger  of 


the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  Mr. 
Evins  also  announced  that  five  other  sub- 
committees will  Investigate  problems  affect- 
ing small  businesses. 

The  A3C-IT&T  merger  has  been  approved 
tentatively  by  the  Federal  Conmiumcations 
Commission.  The  FCC's  action  caused  some 
adverse  reaction  in  Congress,  and  the  FCC 
was  asked  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
withhold   Its  final   approval  until  March  8. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  may  not 
have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  merger.  But  Congressman  Evins 
should  push  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
FCC's  decision  In  this  complicated  case  and 
determine  whether  the  public  interest  Is 
being  served. 

Small  business  matters  to  be  investigated 
by  the  committees  Include  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination, Inequities  in  tax  policies,  the 
problems  of  business  in  small  towns  and 
numerous  others.  All  the  subjects  are  of 
vital  concern  to  the  small  businessman  and 
deserve  careful  attention  by  Congress. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  National  Capital 
is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

Today,  while  we  are  concerned  with 
large  questions  of  war  and  peace,  and 
with  plans  for  the  transformation  of  our 
Nation's  cities,  we  often  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  very  special  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—a responsibility  we  have  not  al- 
ways adequately  fulfilled. 

One  major  element  in  the  President's 
message  demands  our  particular  atten- 
tion— that  is  his  proposal  to  reorganize 
completely  the  commission  form  of  Dis- 
trict government,  and  replace  it  with 
clearly  defined  executive-legislative 
form  of  government. 

Such  a  new  structure  of  District  gov- 
ernment would  be  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  a  modern  metropolis  of  over 
800,000  inhabitants — the  ninth  largest 
city  in  the  country — and  would  yield 
countless  benefits  to  the  people  and  in 
the  District's  relationship  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  recall  that  the  commission 
form  of  government  which  now  exists  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  was  originally 
adopted  almost  100  years  ago,  and  many 
of  the  problems  it  was  then  Intended  to 
solve  have  been  bypassed  by  history. 

A  quick  survey  of  local  govermnent  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  most  of 
those  cities  which  had  once  adopted  com- 
mission government  as  a  reform  effort 
designed  to  curb  one-man  rule,  have 
now  discarded  commissions  for  other 
forms  of  government. 

What  the  District  of  Columbia  needs 
today  is  a  government  which  can  respond 
to  change  quickly;  a  government  in 
which  responsibility  can  be  fixed  between 
an  executive  and  a  legislative  arm;  a 
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government  in  which  administrative 
powers  are  clearly  defined,  and  where 
efBciency  as  well  as  new  ideas  will  be- 
come a  hallmark  of  administration. 

As  I  understand  the  President's  mes- 
sage, it  is  his  clear  intention  to  submit 
a  reorganization  plan  modeled  after  a 
mayor-city  council  form  of  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  District's  case  there  would 
be  a  single  Commissioner  who  would 
serve  as  executive  ofiBcer.  There  would 
also  be  a  council  vested  with  legislative 
functions. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  responsible 
and  logical  way  to  begin  placing  the  Dis- 
trict on  the  modern  footing  it  needs  to 
begin  its  civic  self-transformation — and 
I  commend  the  President  for  it,  and  will 
fully  support  his  plan. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out,  as  the 
President  himself  does,  that  the  reorga- 
nization of  District  government  is  not  the 
sole  solution  to  its  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems. 

Critically  related  to  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan  are  the  President's  proposals 
for  home  rule,  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  appropriation  by  Congress 
of  new  funds  for  a  variety  of  District 
education,  economic,  social,  administra- 
tive, and  law  enforcement  programs. 

These  are,  in  truth,  an  interrelated 
package  of  elements,  every  one  of  which 
Is  essential  for  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Reorganization  of  local  government 
without  having  the  right  to  choose  your 
local  government  representatives  Is  only 
a  partial  answer. 

Reorganization  of  local  government 
without  the  financial  resomces  to  carry 
out  new  educational,  social,  and  economic 
programs  Is  less  than  meaningful. 

Reorganization  without  an  effective 
voice  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  limited  victory  In  the  great  war  the 
District  can  and  will  v/age  against  crime, 
congestion,  and  decay. 

The  President  has  asked  for  all  these 
elements  in  his  message.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  adopt  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  when  it  is  submitted. 

We  must  also  adopt  the  other  proposals 
which,  together,  will  draw  a  clear  line 
into  a  bright  future  for  the  Nation's 
Capital — the  capital,  indeed,  of  the  world 
today. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STATE    JURIES 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent years  the  Congress  has  enacted  a 
number  of  far-reaching  bills  dealing  with 
the  great  domestic  issue  of  our  time — 
the  need  to  finally  reconcile  the  Negro 
and  white  communities  in  this  Nation 
after  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  dis- 
cord. But,  as  has  always  been  true 
throughout  our  history,  more  remsdns  to 
be  done.    For  the  first  time  in  our  long 


and  troubled  experience  there  Is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  promise  of 
equality  set  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  may  in  fact  be  carried  out. 
It  behooves  us,  then,  not  to  rest  imtil 
we  have  in  fact  established  equality  of 
the  races  as  the  guiding  principle  of  our 
public  life. 

The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1967  Is  a  constructive  step  toward  res- 
olution of  serious  national  problems.  I 
will  address  my  brief  remarks  today  to 
title  II  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  in  State  juries. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fimda- 
mental  to  our  legal  system  than  the  right 
to  have  an  impartial  trial  of  the  facts  in 
every  criminal  and  civil  case.  This  basic 
idea  is  traceable  in  Anglo-American  legal 
history  as  far  back  as  Magna  Carta, 
through  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689,  and  article  III  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  amendments  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution. 

Congress  began  to  face  the  problem  of 
the  place  of  the  Negro  in  the  American 
judicial  system  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  April  9.  1866,  which  provided  for  equal 
treatment  in  all  courts  for  the  newly 
emancipated  slaves,  as,  of  course,  does 
the  14th  amendment.  But  it  was  not 
untU  1875  that  an  act  of  Congress  in 
terms  outlawed  discrimination  in  jury 
selection  in  both  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Acting  to  implement  the  14th 
amendment,  it  enacted  what  is  now  sec- 
tion 243  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  provides  that: 

No  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualifica- 
tions which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law 
shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  or 
petit  Jurors  in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  commands  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  however,  have  not 
always  been  obeyed  in  all  of  our  courts. 
In  the  last  century  there  have  been 
scores  of  com-t  decisions  dealing  with 
jury  discrimination,  including  at  least  35 
decisions  on  the  merits  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  alone.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  judicial 
findings  of  discrimination  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  all 
forms  of  invidious  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  the  State  courts. 
Unlike  that  part  of  the  bill  which  lays 
down  detailed  procedures  for  jury  selec- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts,  the  provisions 
relating  to  State  courts  do  not  prescribe 
any  particular  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  selecting  jurors.  Generally,  the 
States  could  continue  to  use  most  present 
selection  procedures  unless  and  imtil  it 
is  judicially  determined  that  such  pro- 
cedures operate  in  a  discriminatory  way. 

The  act  prohibits  discrimination  in 
State  jury  selection  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
economic  status.  It  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tion on  discrimination  by  injunction  pro- 
ceedings against  State  jury  ofiBcials.  It 
also  provides  a  discovery  mechanism  to 
facilitate  determinations  of  whether  im- 
lawful  discrimination  has  occurred  in 
the  jury  selection  process. 


Since  1957  the  Congress  has  enacted 
civil  rights  legislation  on  four  separate 
occasions.  The  enforcement  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  which  empowers 
the  Congress  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  no  person  is  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  Is  not 
only  a  grant  of  power.  In  my  view,  it  is 
a  grant  of  responsibility.  The  State  jury 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1967  meet  this  responsibility.  I  strongly 
urge  their  enactment,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  entire  bill. 


STEPHEN  AND  AUDREY  CURRIER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  more  than  a  month  since  Stephen 
and  Audrey  Currier  disappeared  in  the 
Caribbean.  Their  lives  were  private. 
Their  lives  were  quiet.  But  in  their  si- 
lence the  Curriers  moved  with  strength 
to  right  wrongs  and  to  seek  social  justice 
and  equality.  They  were  young  people 
in  their  early  thirties — and  their  careers 
were  just  beginning.  In  their  passing, 
the  Nation  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Currier's 
Work"  was  published  in  the  February  4 
edition  of  the  Economist.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  so  that  more  people 
will  become  aware  of  the  great  debt  we 
owe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier: 

The  Curriers'  'Work 

■Washington,  D.C. — The  part  played  by 
Stephen  Currier  and  his  wife  Audrey  in  sup- 
porting activities  for  Negro  betterment  was 
little  known  in  their  lifetime  outside  a  small- 
ish circle.  They  disappeared  on  January  18th 
on  a  short  Caribbean  filght.  Mr.  Currier  had 
begun  to  shed  his  anonymity  in  recent 
months.  With  the  launching  last  year  of 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  he  even  let  his  picture 
appear  on  a  brochure,  accompanying  a  state- 
ment over  his  signature  as  president.  His 
wife,  a  painfully  shy  young  woman,  remained 
as  Invisible  as  ever.  The  money  that  flowed 
from  them  into  the  causes  that  they  had  at 
heart  was  Mrs.  Currier's;  as  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Andrew  Mellon  she  was  heiress 
to  a  huge  fortune.  (She  was  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  American  Ambassador  in  London, 
Mr.  David  Bruce.)  The  two  were  anything 
but  '■socialites"  and  there  was  too  much 
money  to  spend  even  had  their  tastes  lain 
that  way.  Mr.  Currier  created  and  super- 
vised the  arrangements  for  giving  it  away 
usefully. 

This  was  no  sinecure,  at  least  in  the  way 
he  interpreted  his  duty.  His  method  of 
giving  money  was  at  once  imaginative  and 
remorselessly  painstaking.  As  the  main  in- 
strument he  set  up  the  Taconic  Foundation, 
deliberately  giving  it  a  name  that  denoted 
nothing.  This  channelled  funds  to  institu- 
tions (notably  the  Potomac  Institute  and 
Urban  America)  set  up  to  do  Jobs  that  he 
and  his  friends  believed  necessary.  Its 
grants  to  civil  rights  groups  were  a  main 
source  of  the  money  that  financed  the  drive 
to  register  Negro  voters  conducted  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Council.  Apart  from 
the  foundation,  he  and  his  wife  made 
anonymous  benefactions  for  a  host  of  pxir- 
fKJses.    They    maintained    a   regular   system 
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oi     scholarships     for     promising 
whose  attainments  fell  just  short  o 
ship   class.     After   the   Alabama   vlblence 
1963.  Mr.   Currier  whipped   up  froiri 
various  wealthy  people  a  fund  of 
lion  which  was  apportioned  among 
rights  organisations  and  helped  t< 
them  when  they  needed  it  badly 
was  said   at   the   time   about   how 
done  and  less  about  who  did  It. 

A   solid   part   of   the   Intellectual 
the  civil  rights  movement  Is  being 
the  Potomac  Institute,  set  up  In 
Mr.      Currier     as     president.      Mr. 
Fleming   as    chief   executive    and 
mainly  by  grants  from  the  Taconlc 
tlon.     One   side    of   the   institute's 
the   simple   explaining   and   popularising 
aspects  of  the  civil  rights  laws, 
does  original  work  to  push  out  the 
like   the  searching   pamphlet.   "Th( 
Role      In      Equal      Housing 
which.    In    a    sober    and 
expounded  the  case  for  a  far  more 
approach  by  the  Administration  to 
of  ending  racial  discrimination  in 
Both  In  bringing  liberal  opinion  tc 
the  Administration,   and   in   helpln; 
the   Administration's    aims   understood 
accepted     In     the     country,     the 
Institute  has  made  Itself  very  valuable 

The    presumed    deaths    of    Mr 
Currier  leave  It  uncertain  how  all 
tivltles    which     they    supported 
Enough    seems    to    have    been    left 
Taconlc    Foundation    to    maintain 
income,  the  grants  to  the  Potomac 
and  Urban  America.    But  other 
may  suffer.     It  may  turn  out.  how 
Mr.  Currier's  work  is  harder  to  replace 
the  money. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  geitleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schpcer]  iiay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point!  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  I  gentle- 
man from  Texas?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speakeri  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  stood  with 
the  administration  in  its  fight  to  end 
discrimination  in  housing.  Last  jear  the 
battle  for  open  housing  was  lo^t.  But 
with  President  Johnson's  message!  on  civil 
rights  it  has  been  joined  again;  and  again 
I  join  with  it.  The  field  of  battli  is  said 
to  be  housing;  perhaps  that  is  x>.  But 
the  war  is  not  for  open  housing, It  is  for 
open  minds.  | 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  piy  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  I  trust  hate  open 
minds,  the  following  commentajries  on 
President  Johnson's  message  on  civil 
rights  by  the  ex -mayor  of  New  Ybrk,  the 
Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and  by 
the  Bronx  Borough  president,  the  honor- 
able Herman  Badillo :  I 
Message  on  Peesident's  Civn.  Righis  Pbo- 

P06AI3.  BT  Hon.   Robert  P.   WxcifER,   Aix 

Americans  Cottncil,  February  14.  |  1967 

President  Johnson's  message  dramatizes 
the  gravity  of  the  problems  and  lays  out 
now  ways  in  which  progress  can  ^e  made 
toward  their  solution. 


The  President's  message  today,  as 


Lincoln  Day  address,  reminds  us  that  we 
must  deal  effectively  with  forces  which 
threaten  to  tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional society.  It  is  not  enough  to  lay  that 
discrimination,  prejudice,  and  rachl  strife 
have  always  been  with  lis  and  theref o  re  must 
always  remain.    The  fact  is  that  racH.l  strife. 


did  his 


prejudice,  and  discrimination  are  not  found 
In  all  men,  but  only  in  some.  Clearly,  It  is 
a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  to  the 
nation. 

We  of  the  All  Americana  Council,  repre- 
senting more  than  37  million  Americans, 
have  always  striven  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  against  discrimination.  We.  the 
minorities  who  together  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  and  whose  voices, 
blended  in  harmony,  are  the  true  voice  of 
America,  have  always  spoken  in  opposition 
to  prejudice,   intolerance  and  hate. 

Thus.  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  call  upon 
aU  right-thinking,  responsible  Americans, 
both  within  the  All  Americans  CouncU  and 
without,  to  Join  in  supporting  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  progressive  and 
realistic  program  to  eradicate  the  stain  of 
"man's  ancient  curse  and  present  shame." 

A  Statement  bt  Bronx  Borough  PREsroENT 
Herman  Badillo  on  President  Johnson's 
CrviL  Rights  Proposals 

I  am  delighted  at  the  action  of  President 
Johnson  In  urging  Congress  to  pass  Open 
Housing  Legislation.  The  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  under  President  Johnson's 
leadership  In  1964  and  1965  were  landmarks 
In  the  fight  to  give  equal  rights  to  all  people, 
but  a  significant  area  of  concern  remained 
and  that  Is  the  problem  of  open  housing. 

President  Johnson  is  now  moving  force- 
fully to  Insure  that  housing  bias  Is  ended  by 
1969  and  that  all  Americans  will  have  the 
opjjortunlty  to  buy  or  rent  houses  and  apart- 
ments without  regard  to  their  color,  religion 
or  ethnic  origin.  The  attack  on  housing 
bias  Is  one  of  the  most  important  fights  we 
will  have  before  us  because,  in  my  judgment, 
housing  Is  the  means  by  which  we  can  strike 
at  the  hard  core  of  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination.  If  the  President  Is  success- 
ful in  winning  this  battle,  I  believe  he  will 
have  come  up  with  the  key  to  solving  our 
racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  the  next 
decade. 

I  intend  to  support  the  President's  efforts 
and  to  urge  all,  who  are  concerned  with 
Civil  Rights,  to  lend  their  support  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts. 


TEACHER  CORPS 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Teacher  Corps  will 
soon  be  coming  before  the  Congress  for 
CDnsideration. 

This  body  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
renew  authority  and  to  legislate  funds  to 
continue  the  great  work  being  done  by 
this  program. 

Examples  of  the  Teacher  Corps  in  ac- 
tion are  cited  in  a  story  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  12, 1967,  by 
education  editor,  Fred  M.  Hechlnger. 
The  story,  entitled  "Education:  Uphill 
Fight  for  Teacher  Corps."  tells  of  the 
corps'  continuing  battle  for  funds  and  of 
its  role  in  working  with  underprivileged 
children. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

ES)ucATioN :  Uphiix  Picht  fob  Teacher  Corps 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

"The  Teacher  Corps  has  brought  a  much- 
needed  Infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
imaginative    talent   to   the  schools   of   New 


York  City.     I  would  count  It  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  quality  education 
If  the  Teacher  Corps  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  expand  Its  work  in  New  York 
and  across  the  country." 

So  wrote  New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
last  month  in  a  letter  to  John  W.  Gardner 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare' 
Apparently,  Mr.  Lindsay's  praise  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  Is  shared  by  observers 
across  the  country.  But  shared,  too.  Is  his 
uneasiness  about  the  experiment's  future. 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  In  1965  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  substantial  force  of 
Idealistic  young  men  and  women  who  would. 
Peace  Corps  style,  spend  two  years  supple- 
menting the  teaching  staffs  of  rural  and 
urban  slum  schools,  the  idea  has  been  widely 
hailed  as  a  way  of  harnessing  youthful  com- 
mitment. At  a  time  when  the  slum  schools 
suffer  most  from  the  teacher  shortage,  the 
prospect  of  getting  enthusiastic  and  expertly 
supervised  interns,  fresh  out  of  college, 
seemed  like  a  promise  of  rain  during  a 
drought. 

Since  the  young  teachers  In  addition  would 
be  attached  to  universities  for  professional 
training,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  many 
of  them  would  be  lured  Into  teaching  as  a 
career — perhaps  even  specialized  teaching  in 
slums 

Although  rarely  had  so  much  been 
promised  for  so  little  money.  Congress  has 
treated  the  National  Teacher  Corps  as  a  legis- 
lative step>chlld. 

The  reason  for  this  coolness  was  never 
totally  clear. 

In  part,  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  an 
almost  pathological  fear  of  Federal  control 
of  education,  even  though  the  Corps  teach- 
ers are  under  the  control  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

In  part,  too,  conservative  spokesmen  for 
the  education  establishment,  especially  in  its 
teacher  training  segment,  may  have  Infected 
some  members  of  Congress  with  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  a  scheme  that  placed  premium 
on  innovation  rather  than  the  status  quo. 

In  part,  the  politically  conservative  sec- 
tions of  the  country  may  fear  Corps  teachers 
as  "outside  agitators." 

In  part,  finally.  Congress  may  have  used 
this  fiscally  relatively  minor  program  as  a 
means  of  getting  back  at  the  President  for 
having  his  way  with  so  many  other  proposals. 
The  plan  called  for  4,000  teachers  during 
the  current  school  year,  but  the  program  was 
put  through  successive  wringers  until  only 
1,227 — 262  veteran  "master"  teachers  and  965 
Corpsmen — could  be  put  In  the  field.  New 
York  City,  which  hoped  for  several  hundred, 
has  only  93  corpsmen  In  16  of  Its  860  schools. 
Even  more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the 
last  Congress  gave  the  N.T.C.  only  $7.5-mll- 
llon,  just  enough  to  see  It  through  the  cur- 
rent academic  year.  Since  each  contract  Is 
supposed  to  be  for  a  two-year  period,  these 
young  men  and  women  are  In  the  dark  about 
whether  they  can  continue  their  work  next 
September.  Meanwhile,  they  are  under  pres- 
sure to  sign  up  for  jobs  or  more  graduate 
work. 

Many  of  those  entering  the  corps  for  the 
two-year  service  period  are  college  graduates 
who  want  to  serve  the  community  before 
going  on  to  other  careers. 

President  Johnson  last  month  said  that  he 
would  propose  legislation  to  "extend  and  en- 
large the  Teacher  Corps."  Secretary  Gardner 
added  that  H.E.W.  has  requested  $12.5-mil- 
llon  in  supplemental  appropriations  for  1967 
and  836-mllllon  for  the  program  In  1967-68. 
This  would  permit  a  total  of  3,700  corpsmen 
in  September  and  a  subsequent  increase  to  a 
total  of  almost  6,000. 

Unless  recruiting  can  begin  almost  Im.iie- 
dlately  for  the  next  school  year  and  contracts 
with  some  50  universities  for  pre-service 
summer  training  can  be  let  soon,  the  N.T.C. 
Is  likely  to  expire  just  as  laudatory  reports 
on  the  initial  round  are  coming  In. 

"It  is  a  little  program  that  Is  making  a  big 
difference  in  our  system,"  said  John  W.  Am- 
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brose.  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  schools. 

A  school  official  In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  called  It 
one  of  the  most  useful  Innovations  spon- 
sored by  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  testimony 
about  the  program's  potential,  however, 
comes  from  young  cor{>s  members  them- 
selves. A  group  of  young  women,  serving  in 
slum  schools  in  New  York  agreed  last  week 
that  they  are  "reaching"  many  of  the  young- 
sters mainly  because  they  have  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  work  with  small  groups,  a 
luxury  most  regular  teachers  cannot  afford. 

Ann  Schrand,  a  veteran  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Colombia  who  is  now  an  N.T.C.  member  in 
Junior  High  School  45  at  120th  St.  and  First 
Ave.,  said:  "This  Is  like  going  into  another 
country,  too." 

WUease  Fields,  a  young  Negro  corps  mem- 
ber from  Maryland,  now  attached  to  Public 
School  19  In  Corona,  Queens,  said  her  team 
was  offering  physical  education,  which  pre- 
viously had  not  been  provided  at  all,  and  art 
and  science,  of  which  there  had  been  too 
Uttle. 

"We  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  research 
and  preparation  which  the  regular  teachers 
simply  can't,"  she  added. 

As  many  of  the  young  people  tell  of  their 
experiences,  an  even  more  Important  aspect 
of  the  program  becomes  clear.  Speaking  con- 
fidentially, they  tell  about  how  they  had  to 
persuade  the  regular  teachers  and  school 
administrators  "diplomatically"  not  to  treat 
them  as  ordinary  student  teachers,  who  are 
often  used  mainly  to  observe  and  clean  the 
blackboards.  They  talk  aljout  the  resistance 
to  such  unconventional  approaches  as  home 
visits.  They  express  disappointment  about 
the  conservatism  of  existing  teacher  train- 
ing. 

While  the  universities'  special  summer  pro- 
grams were  given  high  marks,  the  overly 
theoretical  courses  In  the  regular  education 
departments  during  the  school  year  fre- 
quently seemed  irrelevant. 

"I  feel  the  universities  have  copped  out  and 
are  taking  only  a  token  Interest,"  one  corps 
member  said,  and  others  agreed. 

Such  criticism  underlies  the  potential  value 
of  the  N.T.C.  It  could  force  a  re-thlnk- 
Ing  of  the  existing  teacher  training  pro- 
cedures. It  raises  questions  about  the  tra- 
ditional ways  of  student  teaching  and  about 
the  need  to  switch  boldly  to  a  system  of  true 
Internship  and  on-the-job  training.  It  might 
make  possible  new  patterns  of  liaison  with 
the  community  and  with  the  homes  of  de- 
prived children.  Neither  the  standard  pro- 
fessional concepts  nor  the  economics  of  rou- 
tine school  staffing  has  permitted  such  pat- 
terns to  evolve. 

This  should  not  Imply  that  the  corps  is 
magic  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Blums.  Despite  their  enthusiasm,  these 
young  recruits  qulclcly  admitted  that  the 
problems  of  poverty,  of  fatherless  homes  and 
of  omnipresent  groups  of  disruptive  and  un- 
responsive children,  who  should  not  be  in 
regular  schools,  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
schools  alone. 

They  sympathize  with  the  regular  school 
staff  and  admire  its  competent  members. 
But  they  also  recognize  more  clearly — per- 
haps because  they  are  not  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment— the  Saws  of  defenslveness  and  in- 
security of  too  many  school  people. 

"The  good  teachers  leave  first  when  a  prin- 
cipal falls  to  respond  to  the  real  problems, 
just  to  avoid  trouble  with  his  superiors," 
said  one  young  corps  member. 

"You're  really  In  the  trenches,"  said  one 
young  woman,  not  to  complain,  but  to  teU 
why  she  valued  the  experience.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  In  the  face  of  widespread  criticism  of 
the  lack  of  commitment  among  today's  young 
people,  it  remains  far  from  certain  whether 
Congress  will  keep  and  reinforce  the  Teacher 
Corps  In  Its  domestic  trenches. 


MAX  BLUSTEIN 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Max 
Blustein,  a  76-year-old  New  Yorker 
forced  into  retirement  by  heart  trouble 
12  years  ago,  knows  the  war  on  poverty 
is  not  being  lost.  That  is  because  he  is 
helping  to  win  it.  Max  Blustein,  who 
was  bom  in  Russia  and  got  his  high 
school  diploma  at  the  age  of  69  from  P.S. 
139,  is  working  five  afternoons  a  week 
as  a  foster  grandfather  to  a  little  boy 
named  Joseph  in  New  York's  Foundling 
Hospital.  And  Max  Blustein  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  excellent  report  on  the  foster 
grandparents  program  by  Edward  Sulli- 
van, which  appeared  in  the  December 
edition  of  the  Sign,  a  national  Catholic 
magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foster  grandparents 
program  is  another  achievement  of  com- 
munity action  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
And  with  the  support  of  Congress  its 
tremendous  promise  can  continue  to 
grow.    As  Mr.  Sullivan  says: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opj>ortunlty  hopes 
the  grandparents'  project  "will  demonstrate 
that  low-Income  senior  Americans  can  be  a 
major  new  resource  of  responsible  workers 
for  communities  and  social  agencies."  They 
are  already  being  used  to  assist  foster  moth- 
ers (San  Francisco),  help  teachers  (Port 
Lauderdale,  Florida) ,  penetrate  language  bar- 
riers (San  Antonio,  Texas),  bring  Operation 
Head  Start  preschooling  into  the  homes  of 
disturbed  children  (Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina) and  teach  youngsters  falling  between 
foster  homes  about  adult  relationships 
(Akron,  Ohio). 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  hundreds  of  other 
foster  grandparents  In  35  communities 
across  the  country.  Max  Blustein  has  en- 
listed in  the  war  on  poverty  at  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  he  is  claiming  victory.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  Max  Blu- 
stein called  foster  grandparents  "the  best 
Idea  you  ever  had." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Sullivan's  fine  article  entitled  "Brighter 
Life  at  Both  Ends,"  Included  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

Brighter  Life  at  Both  Ends 
(By  Edward  Siilllvan) 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  Max  Blustein  Is  an 
old  codger.  At  seventy-six,  he  still  lets  off 
more  warmth  and  light  than,  say,  any  twelve 
sloe-eyed  teen-agers  raised  on  television  and 
pizza.  The  trouble  is  that  when  pious  allu- 
sion Is  made  to  senior  citizens,  it  still  evokes 
an  Image  of  shabby,  checker-playing,  to- 
bacco-spilling old  gaffers  or  doddering  old 
ladles.  But  as  science  and  Improved  sani- 
tation have  extended  life,  they  have  also  ex- 
tended vitality,  and  Grandpa  Max,  for  one,  is 
drawing  the  extra  dividends.  "Don't  feel  sc»Ty 
for  me,"  Max  keeps  saying.  "I'm  not  lonely. 
I  am  happily  married  to  the  best  wife  In  the 
world.  I've  got  friends,  and  I  enjoy  myself — 
except,  well,  most  of  the  time,  anyway." 

He  means  he  likes  to  feel,  well,  useful.  As 
long  as  the  tobacco-spilling  image  continues 
to  libel  twenty  million  Americans,  they  are 


going  to  be  sequestered  In  third-rate  jobs. 
Golden  Age  Clubs,  out  of  harm's  way.  out  of 
sight.  It's  a  waste.  In  energy  alone,  they 
signify  more  available  man-days  than  were 
needed  to  win  World  War  II.  What's  more, 
here  are  twenty  million  people  who  have  al- 
ready proved  the  answers  to  simple  questions 
that  baffle  most  of  us  every  living  day.  And 
they  are  predictable.  They  are  no  longer  on 
the  make. 

Take  Max.  Washed  out  of  the  New  York 
laundry  business  In  1955  by  a  heart  attack, 
he  flapped  around  on  the  beach  for  a  whUe 
but  then  swam  off  In  new  directions. 

First,  he  thought  about  his  wife.  (He's 
still  in  love.)  "If  I'm  retired,  she  should  be, 
too.  So  I  share  her  housework.  It's  only  fair, 
right?" 

Then  he  went  to  school,  for  the  first  time 
In  his  life.  There  were  no  schools  for  poor 
lads  like  him  in  Russia,  where  he  was  born. 
At  sixty-nine,  he  received  his  diploma  from 
P.S.  139. 

Then  he  tried  the  Golden  Age  Clubs  around 
Rego  Park,  where  he  lives.  "They're  a  very 
good  thing,  really.    I  like  to  make  friends." 

And  there's  his  own  family — five  grand- 
children. As  a  grandfather,  he  never  though.t 
he'd  turn  professional,  but  there's  enough  of 
Max  to  spill  over. 

One  day  be  saw  something  in  the  paper 
about  President  Johnson's  "foster  grand- 
parents program."  That's  all  It  said.  Max 
wanted  to  know  more.  He  believes  In  going 
to  the  top.    He  wrote  to  President  Johnson. 

The  White  House  promptly  replied:  The 
President  appreciates  your  Interest  and  sug- 
gests you  contact  Catholic  Charities,  New 
York,  et  cetera.  Nowdays,  five  afternoons  a 
week.  Max  Is  "Grandpa"  to  Joseph,  a  band- 
some,  two-year-old  boy,  currently  resident 
In  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  which 
Is  not  really  a  hospital  but  a  child  shelter. 
Like  77,000  other  Institutionalized  American 
children,  Joseph  needs  extra  visitors,  extra 
attention,  extra  T.L.C.  The  Great  Society  Is 
now  subsidizing  It,  at  CI. 25  an  hour. 

With  chubby  little  fist  In  hand.  Max  la 
today  exploring  parks,  riding  buses,  picnick- 
ing, visiting  stores  and  museums,  playing 
games,  bird-watchlng.  spinning  yarns,  de- 
stroying Ice  cream  sundaes,  answering  Jo- 
seph's first  million  questions — and  getting 
paid  for  it.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  but  think  of  the  fringe 
benefits:  to  plant  ever-blooming  iierennlals 
In  the  garden  of  childhood,  the  glad-to-be- 
allve  feeling  of  being  useful  again,  and 
enough  laughter  per  week  to  make  an  old 
man's  eyes  water. 

More  about  Max  later,  but  sutBce  It  for 
now  that  foster  grandparents  are  not  lonely, 
old  fogies  necessarily  reaching  out  for  chil- 
dren from  their  own  insufficiency,  nor  are 
foster  grandchildren  wallowing  In  neglect. 
It's  a  free  exchange  of  gifts.  It  Is  being  In- 
troduced in  those  institutions  where  alert 
staffs  are  doing  everything  they  can  In  the 
human  dimension  and  want  to  do  more. 
They  need  help. 

Max  Blustein  Is  one  of  thousands  of  senior 
Americans — not  necessarily  grandparent4 
themselves — mustered  for  foster-grandpar- 
ent duty  In  the  War  on  Poverty.  There  ar< 
many  kinds  of  poverty.  There  is  the  povertj 
of  the  disconnected  child — not  visited 
enough,  innocent  of  the  outside  world  in  the 
important  learning  years,  some  days  sa 
aching  to  belong  to  someone  that  It  hurts 
There  Is  also  the  poverty  of  old  age  In  t 
youth-oriented  society — families  grown  away 
declining  health,  loneliness,  really  materia^' 
poverty  as  savings  and  social -security  checks 
are  watered  down  with  the  ever-shrinking 
dollar.  Most  of  all,  there's  the  by-passed 
vacated  feeling  of  not  being  a  useful  part  oi 
the  world  you  helped  make.  Yet,  both  tht 
very  young  and  the  very  old  have  a  need 
to,  well,  function  In  their  respective  roles 
The  foster-grandparents  scheme  helps  them 
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Interact  upon  each  other.  Wrot^  Grandpa 
Max  In  a  follow-up  letter  to  the  President: 
"It's  the  best  Idea  you  ever  had."      ! 

They  are  not  nvirses'  aides  or  bafcy-sltters. 
They  are  full-fledged  grandparent!.  What's 
that?  Well,  a  grandparent  Is  the  kind  of 
parent  that  always  has  time  foi  a  child, 
reacts  with  equanimity,  confldentiy  answers 
any  question,  and  Introduces  the  vpry  young 
to  qualities  like  wonderment,  sllsnce,  and 
wisdom.     That's   why  they're   called   grand. 

In  the  postwar  fragmentation  of  family 
patterns  In  favor  of  the  small  conni  iblal  unit, 
millions  of  American  youngsters  aie  growing 
up  without  any  domestic  experience  of  fully 
bloomed  maturity.  Sixty  youngsters  at  New 
York  Foundling,  and  thousands  felsewhere. 
are  luckier  than  legions  of  suburban  kids: 
they  are  guaranteed  pre-selectedj  Grade  A 
grandparents — who  actually  chose  lo  be  their 
grandparents.  | 

"I  asked  for  a  ball-player,"  iays  Kurt 
Scheunert,  a  waiter  In  the  better  New  York 
restaurants  twenty-seven  years,  before  he  re- 
tired. "Of  course,  Carl  wasn't  c^uch  of  a 
ball-player  at  two-and-a-half,  but,"  he 
winked,  "now.  at  three,  he's  beglnr^ng  to  bat 
and  throw  a  Uttle." 

Carl  is  also  learning  table  man^iers,  self- 
reliance,  mutual  trust,  and  friendship.  Kurt 
Scheunert,  passing  seventy,  marrlea  and  with 
no  grandchildren,  lives  In  an  upp>en  East  Side 
settlement  reserved  to  seniors.  Eiery  after- 
noon, he  swings  off  the  Second  Avenue  bus 
for  grandpa  duty  at  Foundling  with  a  new 
spring  In  his  step.  "I  feel  like  I'm  getting 
healthier  every  day."  | 

Said  a  foster-granny:  "Now  I  hftve  some- 
thing to  get  up  for  In  the  morning.  The 
sweetest  sound  I  hear  every  day  is  my  alarm 
clock."  I 

No  one  under  sixty  need  apply.  Applicants 
must  also  come  from  the  lowesti  third  of 
aging  America's  Income  scale — under  $3,000 
for  a  family.  $1,800  for  an  indlvldi^al.  They 
are  screened,  medically  examlied,  and 
trained  for  two  weeks.  Said  a  siipervlsor: 
"One  of  the  most  striking  things  Bbout  the 
grandparents  is  their  on-time  depei^dablllty." 
They  also  report  daily  on  what  they  did  with 
each  child:  talking  together,  gam^s,  music, 
outings,  refreshments,  wMklng,  reading,  et 
cetera.  How  did  the  chilJ  react,  tlie  mimeo- 
graphed form  wants  to  know.  Hajjpy?  Ac- 
tive? Quiet?  Typically,  the  file  at  |New  York 
Foundling  contains  Max's  report  tljat  Joseph 
one  day  "woke  up  a  bit  restless,  bui  we  had  a 
great  time,  and  I'm  afraid  he  crlad  when  I 
went  home." 

The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportuilty  hopes 
the  grandparents'  project  "will  demonstrate 
that  low-income  senior  AmerlcansI  can  be  a 
major  new  resource  of  responslblp  workers 
for  communities  and  social  agencies."  They 
are  already  being  used  to  assist  foster 
mothers  (San  Francisco) .  help  teachers  (Fort 
Lauderdale.  Florida),  penetrate  '  language 
barriers  (San  Antonio,  Texas),  br^g  Oper- 
ation Head  Start  preschoollng  into  the 
homes  of  dlstvirbed  children  (Ctiarleston, 
South  Carolina),  and  teach  youngsters  fall- 
ing between  foster  homes  about  adult  rela- 
tionships (Akron.  Ohio).  In  hosjiltals  and 
child-care  centers  around  the  country,  chil- 
dren who  used  to  cringe  in  corn;rs.  Insist 
on  being  carried  everywhere,  or  sui  Tender  to 
tantrums  are  now  discovering  that  child- 
hood is  supposed  to  be  fun.  A  hcspital  for 
tubercular  children  reports  children  trying 
harder  to  recover,  and  It  hopes  to  cut  con- 
valescences In  half.  In  Cincinnati,  a  brain- 
damaged girl  who  could  not  move  i  it  all  now 
turns  her  head  toward  the  voice  of  her  foster 
grandma — and  smiles. 

And  of  course,  in  Tampa,  Florida,  a 
seventy-seven-year-old  foster  grandfather 
married  a  foster  grandmother. 

In  the  very  big  cities,  with  their  Ireservolrs 
of  old  folks,  foster-grandparent  r<)eter8  are 
easUy  filled.  One  hundred  and  twe^ity  quali- 
fied applicants  are  on  a  waiting  jlst  to  fill 
opening  in  the  114  assignments  allowed  New 
York   Catholic   Charities,   though  the  same 


agency  sorely  needs  grandparent  applicants 
for  Cardinal  McCluskey  Home  In  less  urban 
White  Plains. 

The  majority  of  foster  grandparents  are 
female,  a  condition  the  OEO  would  like  to 
bring  into  better  balance:  "Some  identifica- 
tion of  the  child  with  men  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  young  children  who,  In  Institu- 
tional life,  are  often  surrounded  by  women." 

"When  I  first  met  Joseph,"  recalls  Max, 
"of  course  he  shied  away  from  me.  I  think 
I  would,  too.  But  a  lollipop  sweetened  him 
up.    Now,  it's  'HI,  Grandpa.'  all  the  time. 

"I  brought  him  to  the  zoo.  and  everything 
to  him  was  a  horse.  Now  he  also  knows  the 
difference  between  'boy,'  'girl.'  'man,'  and 
'lady.'  So  we  walk  down  the  street,  and 
he  say  'HI,  lady.'  'HI.  man.'  He's  a  good  boy, 
my  Joseph." 

Boys  and  girls  at  the  312-chlld  Foundling 
(they're  all  under  six)  all  share  some  of  the 
by-products  of  the  foster-gramps  relation- 
ship, but  they  understand  that  it  Is  a  one- 
to-one  arrangement. 

"Why  can't  I  have  a  grandpa,  too?"  a  child 
will  sometimes  ask  Max. 

"Beca\ise  you  have  a  family  that  visits  you 
frequently,"  he  explains. 

"Oh,"  they  say,  with  tiny  little  oh's. 

Max  recalls  that  when  he  first  reported 
for  gramps  duty,  about  six  months  ago.  he 
was  advised  to  steer  clear  of  a  little  girl 
with  an  intense  fear  of  men.  Any  man.  Max 
understood  and  went  about  his  business, 
glancing  in  her  direction  once  In  a  while. 
Sometimes  he  noticed  that  when  he  was 
gamboling  with  other  yoxingsters.  she  would 
glance  at  him,  too — but  then  turn  away. 

Then  one  day.  she  screamed.  A  window- 
washer  had  suddenly  appeared  at  her  window, 
inadvertently  startling  her.  Walling  and 
sobbing,  she  dashed  Into  Max's  arms.  He 
took  over  from  there. 

"You  know.  I  keep  thinking:  wasn't  it  a 
great  thing  that  somebody  was  there  at  that 
exact  Instant  to  reassure  her?" 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  BISHOP  WLADY- 
SLAW  RUBIN  TO  KEY  VATICAN 
POST 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  In  a 
newspaper  that  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI  last  week  named  a  Polish  Bishop,  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Wladyslaw  Rubin,  to 
fill  the  extremely  important  post  of  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  Synod.  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Rubin  is  auxiliary  to  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszinski,  Primate  of  Poland  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  him  when 
he  was  in  this  country  last  fall  to  take 
part  in  observances  of  the  Polish  Millen- 
ium of  Christianity.  His  Excellency  is 
a  brilliant  and  devoted  man,  a  true  ex- 
ample of  the  Christianity  Poland  has 
fostered  these  past  thousand  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
granted  to  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
this  House  I  Include  with  these  remarks 
the  newspaper  story  on  the  appointment 
of  His  Excellency  Bishop  Rubin: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1967] 
Pope  Names  Polish  Prelate  as  Head  of  New 
Synod  of  Bishops 

Rome,  Feb.  23. — Pope  Paul  VI  today  named 
a    Polish    bishop,    the    Most    R£v.    Ladislao 


Rubin,  a  former  Soviet  prisoner  of  war,  to 
the  key  post  of  secretary  general  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  Synod. 

The  synod,  which  was  created  to  assist  the 
Pontiff  m  the  government  of  the  church,  win 
hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  Vatican  in  the 
fall. 

The  Pope  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Archbishop  Perlcle  Felici  as  Pro -president, 
or  active  head,  of  the  Important  pontlflcai 
conmrisslon  for  the  revision  of  the  code  of 
canon  law. 

Archbishop  Fellcl,  who  was  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  recently  concluded  Ecumenical 
Council  Vatican  II,  had  been  mentioned  In 
Vatican  circles  as  likely  candidate  to  head 
the  synod  since  he  is  secretary  general  of  the 
central  commission  formed  to  coordinate 
postcouncil  work  and  Implement  council 
decrees. 

His  new  appointment  fills  the  position  held 
by  Pletro  Cardinal  Ciriaci,  who  died  in  Rome 
last  Dec.  30.  It  is  assumed  that  Archbishop 
Felici  will  be  made  a  Cardinal  in  the  Pope's 
next  consistory. 

The  Archbishop's  commission  has  the  vital 
tsisk  of  making  canon  law  reflect  council  de- 
cisions. 

Bishop  Rubin,  49  years  old.  was  born  at 
Tokl,  In  eastern  Poland.  Before  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  theological  studies  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  1941  and 
sent  to  Siberia.  He  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  prison  or  In  a  labor  camp  before  he  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  to  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

He  was  ordained  June  30,  1944,  in  Beirut 
and,  after  service  as  a  priest,  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1949  to  study  canon  law.  In  1959 
he  was  named  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Polish 
College  In  Rome. 

In  November.  1964,  he  was  named  a  titular 
Bishop  and  appointed  auxiliary  to  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Primate  of  Poland. 

The  master  of  eight  languages,  he  has 
traveled  widely,  particularly  in  his  capacity 
as  Bishop  of  the  Poles  outside  Poland.  Last 
year  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States  and  is  now  In  England. 

Archbishop  Fellcl,  55,  who  was  ordained  at 
the  unusually  early  age  of  22,  Is  from  Segni, 
near  Rome. 

A  scholar  and  teacher  of  canon  law.  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota. 
Named  a  titular  Archbishop  in  September, 
1960,  he  has  spent  several  years  working  in 
connection  with  the  council,  of  which  he  was 
secretary  general. 

The  Synod  is  to  meet  in  the  Vatican  Sept. 
29  and  to  close  Oct.  24,  or  later  if  necessary. 
Vatican  sources  said  there  had  been  no  indi- 
cation of  the  agenda. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert!, 
said  on  the  floor  yesterday  with  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  message  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a  new 
Washington  has  arrived  and  it  Is  Irresistible. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  a  bold 
step  in  his  recommendations  for  a  three- 
part  upgrading  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton into  a  modern  American  municipal- 
ity. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  first  part  of  the  program  Is  home 


rule  for  the  District;  the  second  and 
third  steps — a  reorganization  plan  which 
would  streamline  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation permitting  immediate  nonvoting 
representation  in  the  House — are  inter- 
mediate steps. 

The  final  goal  is  still,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  true  home  rule  where  the  people  of 
the  Capital  of  history's  greatest  democ- 
racy elect  their  own  government  and 
have  a  say  in  the  disposition  of  the  taxes 
collected  from  them. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
this  body  passed  legislation — without 
one  dissenting  vote — to  give  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  right 
to  elect  their  Governors.  These  two  ter- 
ritories had  already  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  electing  their  own  legislatures; 
now  they  also  elect  their  executives.  In 
1965  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands — over  which  this  Nation  has  ju- 
risdiction— elected  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture for  the  first  time;  in  1960  American 
Samoa  adopted  a  locally  drafted  consti- 
tution and  has  elected  its  own  house  of 
representatives.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  sought  out  every  corner  of  the 
globe  where  we  had  any  power  and 
brought  to  its  people  representative  gov- 
ernment— every  corner  that  is  except  the 
comer  where  the  laws  which  made  these 
things  possible  were  enacted. 

As  the  President  so  aptly  put  it: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  Nation's 
ninth  largest  city.  It  Is  the  center  of  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  In  the 
country,  with  a  population  today  of  2.5  mil- 
lion. As  such.  Its  citizens  have  all  the  prob- 
lems— and  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights — of 
the  citizens  of  any  large  city  in  this  country. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  last 
remaining  jurisdiction  over  which  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  authority 
which  does  not  have  home  rule. 

It  Is  important  that  the  needs  of  the 
District  be  brought  directly  and  immedi- 
ately before  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  in  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  can  be  done  by  en- 
acting the  bill  which  the  President  will 
soon  send  us  providing  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  this  body. 

If  this  is  done,  the  District  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  election  machinery 
which  will  be  useful  in  preparing  it  for 
the  time  when  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  it  voting  representation  is 
adopted  and  ratified. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  American  and  particularly  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington  for  his  con- 
cern for  the  principles  of  democratic 
government. 


critical  importance  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  citizens.  But  there  is  one  proposal 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  representa- 
tive government — that  the  residents  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  must  be  permitted 
to  elect  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  admittedly  a  short-term  ar- 
rangement while  the  Congress  and  the 
States  consider  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  permanent  congressional  repre- 
sentation. Yet  the  nonvoting  delegate 
proposal  will  have  long-range  benefits 
and  is.  as  essential  to  the  District's  fu- 
ture as  any  of  the  President's  other  sub- 
stantive and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

A  nonvoting  delegate  of  the  District 
becomes  the  spokesman  for  District 
needs.  He  becomes  the  elected  oflBcial 
link  to  Congress  which  the  District  has 
so  desperately  needed  for  so  many  years. 
He  becomes  the  eyes  and  ears  and  con- 
science of  more  than  800,000  District 
residents  who  are  now  unrepresented. 

But  beyond  the  fact  of  representa- 
tion, the  participation  of  a  nonvoting 
elected  delegate  in  House  deliberations 
would  permit  the  development  of  more 
responsive  local  political  leadership  in 
the  District.  It  would  establish  a  new 
sense  of  political  responsibility  and  pub- 
lic involvement  in  national  affairs. 

The  Nation's  Capital  must  have  rep- 
resentation In  the  Congress.  This  is 
basic  to  its  existence  as  a  governmental 
entity.  For  combined  with  such  repre- 
sentation— home  rule,  a  reorganized  gov- 
ernment structure,  and  programs  to  im- 
prove health,  education,  economic  op- 
portunity, welfare  and  security  of  life 
and  property — the  Nation's  Capital 
could  become  the  model  city  which  we 
all  know  it  can  be  and  must  be. 

The  President  is  to  be  complimented 
for  proposing  a  series  of  logical  and 
compassionate  programs  to  move  Wash- 
ington forward  into  the  20th  century. 
It  is  our  duty  to  support  all  of  them. 
But  we  should  act  with  special  dispatch 
on  the  proposal  to  grant  the  District  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  ele- 
ment in  the  President's  message  is  of 


When  we  consider  these  obligations, 
it  is  a  depressing  and  a  discouraging 
thing  to  contemplate  that  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  approaching  the  pro- 
portions of  a  national  disgrace.  In 
many  respects,  our  crime  rate  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  Nation,  and  recent 
reports  indicate  it  is  getting  worse. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  in  the  mes- 
sage he  submitted  to  Congress  yester- 
day, that  lawlessness  has  struck  our  Cap- 
ital like  a  plague,  and  that  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  we  face  is  to  make 
this  a  community  of  safe  streets  and 
homes,  free  from  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime. 

The  President  should  be  commended 
by  the  American  people  and  by  this 
Congress  for  facing  squarely  this  in- 
sidious threat  to  our  national  welfare 
and  to  the  personal  safety  of  ourselves 
and  our  families.  It  is  apparent  that 
much  of  the  task  is  our  own — a  task  for 
lawmakers.  The  first  point  of  attack  is 
our  collection  of  laws  that  govern  this 
District.  And  from  there  we  must  pro- 
ceed toward  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  law  in  our  law  enforcement  bodies 
and  the  courts.  We  can,  and  we  must, 
regain  the  respect  and  honor  we  have 
lost.  We  can,  and  we  must,  make  this 
Capital  a  fulfillment  of  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 


CRIME  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
city  that  surrounds  the  Capitol  where 
we  meet  is,  to  our  Nation,  the  fountain- 
head  of  government,  and  to  all  the  world 
an  expression  of  what  America  means. 
Our  people  look  toward  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington for  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Ameri- 
can faith.  As  the  Capital  of  the  major 
world  power,  Washington  is  the  source  of 
great  worldwide  news  and  the  focus  of 
international  attention.  This  imposes 
a  double  duty  upon  us  as  legislators — 
to  help  make  this  Capital  a  city  of  which 
our  people  can  be  justly  proud,  and  a 
city  toward  which  the  whole  world  can 
look  with  admiration  and  respect. 


GOLD  STOCKS  STILL  DECREASING 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  upcoming  vote  on  trade,  gold,  and 
the  balance  of  payments,  this  is  an  im- 
portant subject  for  Members  to  become 
more  acquainted  with  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing material  for  their  information. 
According  to  an  unofficial  estimate 
of  the  Treasury  not  yet  published,  domes- 
tic consumption  of  gold  in  1966  increased 
by  approximately  18  percent  over  1965. 
Thus  1966  consumption  was  running  ap- 
proximately 6  million  ounces  per  year. 
Production  was  only  1.7  million  ounces; 
thus  the  leak  in  our  monetary  gold 
stocks  still  continues  because  of  the  dis- 
parity between  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  of  Kenneth  C.  Kellab  on  Behau 

OF  the  American  Mining  Congress 
(Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and    Insular    Affairs    Committee,    In    re 
S.  2562,  Gold  Mines  Assistance  Act  of  1965) 
My  name  Is  Kenneth  C.  Kellar.     I  am  a 
Vice  President  of  Homestake  Mining  Com- 
pany, currently  the  largest  gold  producer  in 
the  United  States,  and  Chief  Counsel  of  Its 
gold  operations  at  Lead,  South  Dakota,  where 
I  maintain  a  private  law  practice.    I  appear 
before  you  today  representing  the  American 
Mining  Congress  of  which  organization  I  am 
a    Director    and    a    member    of    its    Gold 
Committee. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  represents 
all  phases  of  mining  in  the  United  States. 
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Our   organization   favors   the  enac^ent  of 
S.  2562  for  the  following  reasons :        i 

1.  Outflow  of  gold  In  recent  yfears  has 
brought  the  Nation's  gold  reserves  to  a 
dangerously  low  level.  | 

2.  Increased  costs  of  productl()n  since 
World  War  II  have  resulted  In  aln^Jst  com- 
plete disappearance  of  our  gold  minfes  except 
for  a  few  producers  notably  Homeslake  and 
the  Carlin  Mine  in  Nevada. 

3.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  relief 
legislation  relate  to  subjects  of  intirnal  do- 
mestic concern  and  should  cause  no  appre- 
hension in  international  monetary  prcles  of 
any  revolutionary  impending  change  in  our 
monetary  policy.  ' 

4.  Current  annual  consumptlonj  of  gold 
In  the  United  States  for  Industry,  tie  dental 
profession,  the  arts  and  crafts  is  nk)re  than 
twice  our  annual  production.  Any  legisla- 
tion designed  to  revitalize  our  dotdestic  in- 
dustry to  enable  it  to  take  care  ofjour  own 
domestic  requirements  seems  both  timely 
and  appropriate.  I 

5.  Enactment  of  S.  2562  will  reaclflvate  the 
defunct  gold  mining  industry  with  resultant 
Bigniflcant  increased  annual  production  of 
the  precious  metal.  Such  increases,  while 
obviously  Insufficient  to  offset  the  tre- 
mendous loss  In  our  gold  reserves,  honethe- 
less.  will  be  in  the  national  Interest  to  re- 
lieve the  drain  on  our  monetary  gotd  stocks 
caused  by  the  present  excess  of  consumption 
over  production  each  year  in  thi  United 
States.  I 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  t^is  Com- 
mittee, most  of  whom  come  fromi  western 
mining  states,  are  as  cognizant  asl  I  of  the 
plethora  of  various  types  of  gold  rfllef  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  past 
decade  In  the  Congress  and  are  as  fjunlliar  as 
I  with  the  Inflexible  opposition  of  [Treasury 
officials  over  several  successive  Administra- 
tions to  any  type  of  gold  remedi^  legisla- 
tion. These  objections  have  been  cbnslstent 
whether  the  proposed  bill  concerned  greater 
depletion  allowances,  free  coinage,  free  mar- 
ketability, sales  by  a  Presidential  Coiimission 
to  domestic  consumers  at  a  price  ub  to  $105 
per  ounce,  the  excess  over  $35  to  be  used  to 
subsidize  domestic  producers,  or  toj  outright 
subsidy  payments.  Treasury  has  uspally  op- 
posed such  leglsl.atlon  basing  Its  objections 
on  the  premise  that  a  two  price  sjstem  for 
gold,  one  as  a  commodity,  the  othV  mone- 
tary, would  be  too  disturbing  oil  on  the 
premise  that,  if  the  bill  under  con^deratlon 
was  enacted,  such  action  might  be  interpreted 
by  foreign  central  bankers  as  an  Indication 
of  an  Impending  change  in  the  inonetary 
price  of  gold  with  consequent  l08.sj  of  their 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  I  hajve  had  a 
number  of  conferences  with  Treasur^  officials 
on  the  gold  subject,  and  have  al\;i^ys  been 
greeted  by  a  courteous  reception  followed  by 
an  adamant  "No"  and  an  expression  of  great 
sympathy  for  the  worsening  pllglit  of  the 
domestic  gold  miner.  Nonetheless]  I  think 
this  hearing  Is  pertinent  for  several]  reasons : 

1.  The  rapid  deterioration  in  our  national 
gold  reserves,  I 

2.  The  increased  rate  of  consumption  over 
production  for  our  domestic  annuil  Indus- 
trial requirements.  | 

3.  The  longer  some  form  of  relief  is  de- 
nied, the  less  likely  dormant  gold  mines  will 
be  reopened,  aggressive  exploratloni  for  new 
gold  ore  reserves  stimulated,  and  'the  cer- 
tainty that  our  few  existing  producers,  except 
for  by-product  gold,  will  be  com|>elled  to 
cease  operations. 

4.  S.  2562  provides  specific  proposals  for 
financial  assistance  payments  which  are 
neither  illusory  nor  nebulous,  whlci  are  tied 
to  increased  costs  of  production  slhce  1939, 
Obviously,  before  any  owners  of  closed  gold 
mines  will  seek  to  rehabilitate  thel^  proper- 
ties, they  must  be  assured  of  sufficient  relief 
funds  to  enable  them  to  operate  profitably  In 
the  fact  of  the  tremendous  cost  {increases 


in  production  which  have  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  World  War  U.  The  same 
holds  true  with  reference  to  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  capital  in  a  search  for  new 
gold  ore  reserves.  So.  too,  certain  provisions 
of  S.  2562  would  establish  modest  payments 
for  the  benefit  of  current  gold  producers 
which  would  enable  them  to  stabilize  their 
operations  and  ward  ofl  the  threat  of  closure 
because  of  every  increasing  costs  of  produc- 
tion. 

Approximately  40%  of  the  United  States' 
total  annual  gold  production  is  derived  from 
Homestake's  operations  in  South  Dakota. 
In  the  last  several  years.  Homestake's  overall 
corporate  earnings  have  remained  on  a  fairly 
even  keel  owing  to  its  diversification  activities 
primarily  In  the  field  of  uranium  mining. 
Unfortunately.  Homestake  earnings  solely 
from  its  gold  property  have  shown  an  almost 
constant  decline  in  recent  years  with  the 
end  of  its  gold  operations  in  sight  in  the  not 
too  far  distant  future,  barring  either  revalua- 
tion flf  gold  or  some  form  of  domestic 
remedial  gold  legislation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  S.  2562  provides  excessive  payments  to 
current  producers,  including  Homestake,  nor 
that  criticism  should  be  made  that  the 
Nation's  largest  gold  producer  would  be  re- 
ceiving an  unjustified  windfall.  Under  the 
provisions  of  S.  2562.  for  example,  after  taxes 
Homestake's  assistance  payment  would  be  less 
than  $1.00  per  ounce.  F\irther  details  re- 
specting the  effect  of  S.  2562  on  Homestfike's 
operations  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  on 
file  with  this  Committee  submitted  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Harder,  Oeneral  Manager  of  Home- 
stake's  operations  in  South  Dakota. 

Much  more  generous  payments  are  pro- 
vided to  aid  the  reopening  of  dormant  mines 
or  for  the  benefit  of  operators  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  new  gold  ore 
reserves  which  warrant  developing  and  min- 
ing. Under  the  terms  of  S.  2562,  such 
potential  operators  would  receive  approxi- 
mately the  equivalent  of  $44  per  ounce  as 
financial  assistance  payments,  assuming  that 
they  submit  the  requisite  cost  data  and, 
further,  that  they  convince  the  Gold  Mines 
Assistance  Commission  that  substantial 
marginal  gold  ore  reserves  wiU  be  mined  only 
if  such  financial  assistance  is  provided  and 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  financial  re- 
sources and  technical  capability  sufficient  to 
operate  profitably  under  the  conditions  by 
which  assistance  under  the  Act  would  be 
allowed.  When  such  operators  sell  their  gold 
bullion  to  the  Treasury,  they  would  receive 
the  $35  per  ounce  now  being  paid  by  that 
Agency,  and  the  following  year.  If  they  met 
the  eligibility  requirements  provided  by  this 
legislation,  they  would  then  receive  the  $44 
relief  payments  from  the  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment  thus  effectuating  a  total  relief  the 
equivalent  of  $79  per  ounce. 

We  believe  the  evidence  presented  to  this 
Committee  will  demonstrate  that.  If  this 
blU  were  enacted,  annual  gold  production  In 
the  United  States  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. While  some  undergroimd  lode  gold 
mines  would  undoubtedly  reopen  at  the  $79 
figure,  we  believe  most  of  the  Increased  pro- 
duction would  be  derived  from  placer  opera- 
tions. Further,  we  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  this  Subcommittee,  and 
also  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing in  the  House  on  companion  measures, 
will  establish  that  a  number  of  dormant 
undergrotind  lode  gold  mining  properties  will 
not  be  able  to  reopen  unless  a  relief  price 
the  equivalent  of  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100  per  ounce  is  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  1940.  production  of  gold  In  America,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Philippines,  amounted  to 
nearly  5  million  ounces  per  annum.  There 
were  then  9,569  operating  gold  mines  em- 
ploying 56.200  men.  These  are  the  figures 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  1963.  Our 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  never  recov- 


ered from  the  calamitous  consequences  of 
World  War  n  shutdown  under  WPB  Order 
L-208.  Following  World  War  II,  and  reel- 
sion  of  the  Order,  the  attrition  of  constantly 
increasing  costs  of  production  have  so  con- 
stricted the  number  of  gold  producers  that 
today  there  are  only  a  handful  of  true  gold 
operations  with  annual  production  for  the 
past  several  years  running  at  the  approxi- 
mate rate  of  1.5  million  oxinces  per  annum. 
In  1965,  a  slight  Increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction brought  the  figure  to  1.68  million 
ounces  refiecting  increased  production  of 
Nevada  when  the  new  Carlin  Mine  became 
operational  and  some  increased  byproduct 
gold  from  copper  mines  as  high  prices  for 
this  metal  induced  maximxim  production 
efforts. 

No  doubt  the  members  of  this  Committee 
would  like  to  know  by  what  amount  our 
domestic  annual  gold  production  would  be 
Increased  in  the  event  a  gold  subsidy  bill 
is  enacted.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  give  a  very 
definitive  answer  to  this  question.  Many 
shutdown  \inderground  gold  mines  are  in 
deplorable  shape  with  fiooded  workings, 
ground  caved,  timber  shattered  and  ma- 
chinery dismantled.  Mining  staffs  have  been 
dissipated  and  skilled  working  forces  have 
disappeared  from  the  mining  camps  in  search 
of  more  lucrative  fields.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  the  analogy  of  the  establishment 
of  a  thriving,  vigorous  uranium  Industry 
has  not  been  lost  upon  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  for  but  a  few  years  ago  most 
competent  geologists  held  the  view  there  were 
no  substantial  uranium  deposits  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Yet,  when  attractive 
Incentives  were  provided  and  a  realistic  price 
established  for  yellow  cake,  uranlimi  was 
found  in  abundance  not  only  by  diligent 
search  by  Individual  prospectors,  but  by  in- 
tensive exploration  of  major  mining  com- 
panies. 

We  think  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  by  provision  for  adequate  incentives 
the  gold  mining  industry  can  be  revitalized 
and  that  it  is  not  illogical  to  assiune  that 
production  levels  could  be  restored  to  pre- 
World  War  II  levels  or  even  higher.  Most 
certainly  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
step  up  production  at  least  to  a  point  where 
sufficient  gold  could  be  produced  to  take  care 
of  our  defense  and  space  needs,  our  industrial 
requirements,  our  dental  demands  and  for 
arts  and  crafts  removing  this  constant  an- 
nual drain  on  our  monetary  gold  stocks 
which  are  so  rapidly  dwindling. 

We  recall  that  when  Senator  Gruenlng's 
subsidy  bill,  S.  2125,  was  up  for  consideration 
In  the  Senate,  Interior  filed  a  report  in  oppo- 
sition thereto  with  an  alternate  suggestion 
that  greater  exploration  funds  be  provided 
through  O.M.E.  to  aid  the  gold  operators. 
However,  greater  provisions  for  exploration, 
while  desirable,  are  only  a  very  partial  answer 
to  significant  increased  gold  production  in 
this  country.  What  is  needed  Is  assurance 
that  gold  ores  once  discovered  can  be  mined 
profitably  under  present  day  high  costs  of 
production  and,  except  for  the  fortuitous 
finding  of  bonanza  grade  gold  ores,  the  prob- 
abilities would  be  that  Increasing  reserves 
would  simply  compKJund  the  problem  since 
most  companies  cannot  now  mine  the  re- 
serves they  do  have  under  present  day  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  need  of  a  relief  price  some- 
where between  $79  and  $100  becomes  even 
more  obvious. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  liberalization  in  the  area  of  exploration 
has  already  drawn  the  opposition  of  Treas- 
ury to  HJl.  4665,  Representative  Ullman's 
bill  which  recently  passed  the  House,  which 
provides  for  the  removal  of  the  $400,000  ceil- 
ing on  deductibility  of  exploration  expense 
with  reference  to  all  minerals  subject  to  the 
recapture  of  those  that  result  in  a  producing 
mine. 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  a  sug- 
gestion was  advanced  that  an  answer  to  the 
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gold  problem  might  be  to  provide  federal 
timds  for  research  to  discover  cheaper  ways 
to  mine  and  mill  gold.  This  suggestion  Is  of 
most  dubious  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  years  the  metallurgical  and  technical 
staffs  of  major  companies  have  been  devoting 
themselves  to  this  line  of  scientific  endeavor. 
In  point  of  fact,  if  considerable  progress  had 
not  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  Home- 
stake  Mine  would  no  longer  be  operating  its 
gold  properties  in  South  Dakota.  However, 
in  the  face  of  constantly  escalating  costs, 
there  are  limits  to  relief  through  technologi- 
cal Improvements. 

Press  reports  for  months  have  emphasized 
the  concern  of  Treasury  officials  over  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  this  country  and  our 
continuing  balance  of  payments  problem. 
An  international  momentary  conference  has 
been  urged  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some 
new  international  unit  of  exchange.  There 
have  been  more  international  monetary 
schemes  proposed  than  there  are  operating 
gold  mines  left  In  the  United  States.  On 
the  outer  periphery  of  experts  there  are  those 
who  would  demonetize  gold  completely  and 
on  the  other  side,  those  who  staunchly  ad- 
vocate revaluation  of  gold. 

A  majority  of  our  economists  and  mone- 
tary experts  still  hold  to  the  view  that  the 
price  shall  be  maintained  at  $35  per  ounce. 
At  the  conference  of  international  experts 
held  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  last  fall,  there 
was  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  consider- 
able disagreement,  but  apparently  the  major- 
ity of  those  present  agreed  upon  one  sub- 
ject, i.e.,  gold  will  continue  to  play  a  domi- 
nant role  in  international  monetary  trans- 
actions for  several  generations  to  come. 
This  reverence  for  the  power  of  gold  was 
quite  clearly  demonstrated  when  foreign  in- 
terests withdrew  1.6  billion  from  our  gold 
reserves  in  the  year  1965.  It  was  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  virtually  every 
ounce  of  1965  world  gold  production  went 
Into  hoarding  rather  than  into  national 
monetary  stocks. 

Despite  the  opening  of  several  fabulously 
rich  new  gold  mines  in  South  Africa,  world 
gold  production  has  been  increasing  at  ap- 
proximately a  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  while 
world  trade  has  been  expanding  at  a  rate 
far  In  excess  of  that  figure. 

Whether  gold  should  be  revalued  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  liquidity  to  accommodate  for 
the  shortage  of  gold  viewed  in  terms  of 
world  trade  expansion  or  whether  the  na- 
tions of  the  FYee  World  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  Inflationary  new  type  of  paper  In- 
ternational unit  along  with  gold  reserves 
poees  a  highly  controversial  problem  which 
may  not  be  resolved  for  some  years  to  come. 
In  any  event,  as  previously  observed,  gold 
will  continue  to  play  a  dominant  role  in 
world  affairs.  Query:  In  the  meantime, 
pending  settlement  of  these  momentous 
monetary  decisions,  should  the  United  States 
miss  the  opportunity  of  developing  and  re- 
activating a  healthy,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive domestic  gold  mining  industry?  We 
think  not. 

We  do  not  believe  there  are  any  knowl- 
edgeable domestic  gold  operators,  past  or 
present,  who  would  take  the  position  that 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  2562  gold  production 
would  be  sufficiently  increased  in  the  United 
States  to  solve  the  magnitude  of  our  balance 
of  payments  deflcit,  but  we  do  submit  that 
any  substantial  Increase  in  domestic  gold 
production  is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
therefore  we  believe  that  this  Committee 
would  be  thoroughly  justified  in  advocating 
the  passage  of  S.  2562. 

In  condition,  we  wish  to  observe  that 
apparently  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
«un  nor  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  before  us  a  report  of  the 
field  hearings  of  the  Commission  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Inquiry  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  under 
date  of  January,  1925.  Mr.  Fletcher  Ham- 
ilton in  charge  of  field  hearings.  In  his  report 
commented  as  follows: 


"During  the  War,  gold  was  regarded  as  a 
war  essential  and  w£is  placed  upon  the  pre- 
ferred list.  Furthermore,  in  the  period  1917 
to  1921  inclusive,  the  period  in  which  the 
excess  profits  tax  was  in  effect,  the  govern- 
ment recognized  the  difficult  position  of  the 
gold  mining  Industry  and  Justly  eliminated 
the  excess  profits  tax.  In  the  tariff  act  the 
gold  mining  industry  was  accorded  the  pro- 
tection of  free  cyanide  largely  because  the 
government  had  fixed  the  price  of  gold.  It 
was  not  considered  a  preferment  to  the  gold 
mining  industry  and  for  the  same  reason  It 
would  not  now  be  a  preferment  if  that  indus- 
try were  to  be  relieved  of  all  governmental 
taxation  as  gold.  Its  price  being  fixed  by  the 
government,  is  the  only  product  the  market 
price  of  which  is  not  free  to  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand". 

These  statements  were  made  during  the 
Inflationary  period  following  World  War  I, 
and  I  am  stire  the  gentlemen  of  this  Com- 
mittee can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  gold  industry  have  magnified 
many  fold  by  1966,  under  the  impact  of  pres- 
ent day  costs  of  production. 

We  urge  favorable  consideration  of  S.  2562. 


PREVENTIVE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
can  all  use  some  cheerful  comment  on 
the  news. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
cheering  the  announcement  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  allotted  S9.7  mil- 
lion to  help  the  200,000  children  of 
migrant  farmworkers. 

As  the  paper  says,  the  help  was  never 
more  needed.  Without  education,  there 
will  be  little  future  for  these  children. 
Machines  are  taking  over  their  parents' 
occupation. 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record. 
It  deserves  wide  readership: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
l.-;,   1967] 

Preventive  Education 

Announcement  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  allotted  $9.7  million  to  help  in  the 
education  of  children  of  migrant  farm  work- 
ers marks  a  big  social  gain.  Many  people 
have  labored  devotedly  to  get  a  better  break 
for  the  200,000  or  more  boys  and  girls  who 
are  cheated  in  their  education  because  of 
their  parents'  migratory  occupation.  All 
should  be  cheered  by  this  action. 

It  was  never  more  needed.  For  as  ma- 
chines move  into  the  fields  and  orchards  as 
they  are  doing  now.  Jobs  normally  filled  by 
the  unskilled  and  semlllterate  disappear.  By 
the  time  the  present  generation  of  migrant 
children  reaches  working  age,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  few  field  and  orchard  Jobs  left.  If 
these  children  are  not  to  become  the  unem- 
ployed of  tomorrow,  they  must  get  adequate 
education  today. 

This  they  are  not  receiving.  Teachers  In 
the  migrants'  home  towns  who  see  their 
classes  thin  out  at  the  start  of  the  harvest 
season  know  all  too  well  the  difficulty  of 
helping  the  absent  children  catch  up  when 
they  return  In  the  fall — late.  These  young- 
sters need  a  special  type  of  Instruction. 
Brief  courses  kindly  offered  them  along  the 
routes  of  their  travels  are  helpful  but  not 
sufficient. 

A  pattern  for  a  regular  school  program. 


approved  in  a  grant  Just  made  to  Texas,  may 
be  found  adaptable  to  other  states  with 
communities  which  migrant  workers  call 
"home.''  The  idea  is  to  face  the  fact  that 
six  months  of  regular  schooling  a  year  is  all 
these  migrating  children  can  expect  to  get. 
The  plan  offers,  therefore,  a  six  months  cur- 
riculum. With  a  longer  school  day  and 
fewer  holidays  it  is  hoped  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  youngsters  to  cover  the  normal 
school  year  in  shorter  time.  Subjects  taught 
will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  providing  skills 
and  concepts  needed  in  a  nonmigrant  com- 
munity. 

All  this  is  helpful.  But  it  does  not  answer 
all  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls.  Yet  to  be 
provided  is  a  system  of  technical  training 
for  the  teen-agers.  Every  move  in  this  direc- 
tion is  a  preventive  of  unemployment  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  is  also  a  means  of  develop- 
ing talent  the  country  needs. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  created  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  its  successor  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent today  has  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  $16  million  to  continue  the 
Foundation's  programs.  This  suggested 
appropriation  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  one-third  over  the  sums 
now  available  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  investment  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  national  life.  More- 
over, I  am  not  alone  in  that  assessment. 
The  National  Foundation's  activities  in 
its  relatively  brief  tenure  has  elicited 
higlily  favorable  editorial  comment  from 
respected  newspapers  and  critics 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues some  noteworthy  examples  of 
that  comment.  I  do  so  with  the  ob- 
servation that  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
National  Foundation  and  its  respective 
Chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Barn- 
aby  Keeney. 
EnrroRiAL  Comment  on   National   Council 

ON  THE  Arts  Programs  and   Planning 

Washington  Post,  drama  critic  Richard  L. 
Coe: 

"Without  any  question  whatever,  the  two 
years  since  President  Johnson  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  Capitol  steps  have  brought 
more  White  House  attention  and  action  for 
the  arts  than  any  period  during  any  Admin- 
istration since  the  Presidency  began.  Cre- 
ation of  the  Arts  Council  and  progress  on  the 
Capital's  bitterly  needed  homes  for  the  per- 
forming arts,  are  unparalleled  steps.  .  .  . 
Since  appointment  of  the  Arts  Council  mem- 
bers in  the  spring  of  1965,  it  has  taken  de- 
cisive, considered  actions.  Its  spending  has 
been  limited  to  only  $6.5  million  for  varied 
Federal  programs  and  another  $2  million  to 
assist  duly  created  state  art  agencies  .  .  . 
the  facts  do  prove  that  no  preceding  Admin- 
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close    to    this 


Istratlon    has    come 
(January  15,  1967) 

New  York  Times  editorial: 

"Now,  through  the  agency  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  grants  and  pisdges  to- 
taling $2.3  million  have  been  deslgiated  for 
an  impressive  variety  of  artists,  ins  titutions 
and  programs.  There  has  been  n.  i  sugges- 
tion of  political  Interference — alwa;  's  a  dan- 
ger when  government  enters  the  fl<  Id  of  the 
arts.  The  money  has  been  distributed  with 
an  uncommon  understanding  of  where  and 
by  whom  it  is  most  needed.  The  range  of 
grants  is  wide.  ...  A  painstaking  nffort  has 
clearly  been  made  to  support  wha  ;  is  truly 
serious  .  .  .  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  has  discharged  Its  responsibilities  with 
admirable  intelligence  and  taste."  (Decem- 
ber 26,  1966) 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  art  editjor  Alfred 
Frankenstein: 

"The  Endowment  has  accomplished  infi- 
nitely more  than  anyone  dreamed  It  could 
accomplish  a  year  ago  .  .  .  the  Endowment 
has  instituted  no  less  than  45  pro;  ects  that 
were  not  contemplated  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  The 
breadth  of  this  program  is  stagge'ing,  and 
Us  Implications  for  future  develop  nent  are 
quite  Incredible.  .  .  .  One  hopes  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (fan  dem- 
onstrate as  much  receptivity  as  cajiacity  for 
growth.  Its  growth  during  the  pajit  year  is 
beyond  belief,  and  all  of  it  has  befn  to  the 
good."     (October  23,  1966). 

Chicago  Tribune,  music  editor  Thomas 
Willis: 

"In  the  arts  and  in  the  field  of  education. 
President  Johnson  has  made  far  teaching. 
Idealistic  federal  commitments  without 
precedent.  The  arts  in  particular  have  re- 
ceived a  series  of  shots  In  the  am  which 


are  among  the  most  creative 


lotments  ever  made.  Taken  in  sum,  they 
suggest  a  distinctively  American  plan  for 
government  aid  to  the  arts  which  nay  over- 
turn a  good  many  notions  and  brom  des. 
The  remarkable  fact  Is  that  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  so  far  has  bee;i  a  mus- 
cular, fast-moving,  and  unorthodoc  arm  of 
the  government  which  plants  its  punches 
where  they  likely  will  count  most  and  wastes 
neither  energy  nor  money  .  .  .  th  i  council 
has  created  more  excitement  and  less  con- 
troversy than  anyone  had  a  right  t<  expect." 
(September  18,  1966) 

Reporter   Dispatch    {White    Plains,    N.Y.) 
editorial: 

"The  United  States  government  has  tra- 
ditionally taken  a  perfunctory  Interest   In 


the  nation's  artistic  life. 


But 


picture  has  been  brightened  somew^iat. 

is 
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record." 


fiscal  al- 


now  the 


The 
National  Arts  Endowment,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Arts  Council,  has 
made  grants  to  a  nimiber  of  proJe<  ts  which 
will  encourage  new  Ideas  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches in  the  creative  fields.  Ttae  e.xperi- 
menters  are  being  given  a  chance  io  satisfy 
the  ever  increasing  appetite  of  the  American 
public  for  culture  in  general,  and!  for  new 
Ideas  in  particular."    (September  e]  1966) 

New  York  Times,  critic-at-largA  Howard 
Tauhman: 

"It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  ultimBte  value 
of  all  grants  that  have  been  xn&at  by  the 
National  Arts  Endowment,  but  It  is  [not  a  bit 
too  soon  to  commend  Its  chairman,  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  and  his  advisers,  the  members  of 
the  National  Arts  Council,  for  their  energy 
and  breadth  of  vision.  The  endo^nnent  Is 
confounding  the  Cassandras  who  glumly 
prophesied  that  public  funds  would]  be  spent 
on  cautious  principles  and  unadflenturous 
programs.  The  reverse  has  been  irue.  .  .  . 
Seldom  has  a  new  government  pro|ram,  es- 
pecially one  so  beset  with  possible  booby 
traps,  been  implemented  with  so  mu^h  Imagi- 
nation and  dispatch.  .  .  .  The  art4  endow- 
ment has  elected  to  support  a  miiltlpllclty 
of  ventures  in  all  the  arts  since  Iti  was  ap- 
proved less  than  12  months  ago  bv  an  act 


of  Congress  and  received  Its  Initial  appropri- 
ation."    (September  1,  1966) 

Washington  Evening  Star  editorial: 

"The  first  year's  program,  announced  last 
November  by  chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
showed  courage.  Imagination  and  much  ex- 
pert thought.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
those  qualities  will  diminish.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  need  for  financial  help 
will  diminish.  The  existence  of  the  National 
Foundation  and  Its  Endownments  and 
Councils  In  the  arts  and  the  humanities  has 
been  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
these  times.  It  has  meant  national  concern 
for  the  higher  reaches  and  the  higher  re- 
wards of  the  human  spirit,  a  concern  very 
long  overdue."     (April  4,  1966) 

Washington  Ei^ening  Star,  art  critic  Frank 
Getlein: 

"The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  .  .  . 
set  a  pattern  for  thoughtful  discrimination 
as  to  need  and  prospect  in  the  arts.  In  Its 
first  major  action  the  Council  demonstrated 
brilliantly  that  it  will  be  an  imaginative 
force  for  Intelligent  change  in  the  arts  struc- 
ture of  this  country,  as  well  as  a  quick  and 
generous  support  for  the  truly  national  Insti- 
tutions In  their  moments  dire  .  .  .  the  Coun- 
cil is  not  only  doing  things,  it  Is  setting  an 
example  of  bow  these  things  ought  to  be 
done  .  .  .  (with)  a  paltry  $3  million,  the 
Council  has  made  an  utterly  brilliant  begin- 
ning. There  Isn't  a  false  move.  The  return 
will  be  many,  many  times  the  Investment. 
And  almost  every  Item  Is  so  beautifully  con- 
structed that  it  will  teach  the  trustees, 
patrons,  directors  and  customers  of  the  Amer- 
ican art  establishment  things  they  should 
have  known  before.  .  .  .  President  Johnson, 
Senator  Pell  (D-R.I.)  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Sub-Committee  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  Introduced  the  Ad- 
ministration's legislation,  Mr.  Stevens  and  a 
cast  of  thousands  over  the  years  have  brought 
In  a  winner."     (November  21,  1965) 

Boston  Record  American,  drama  critic  El- 
liot Norton: 

"In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning .  .  .  Before  they  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  even  grandiose  statements  to 
the  press,  they  propose  to  spend  more  time 
thinking  about  the  prospects  and  possibili- 
ties. They  are  taking  their  resjjonsibilltles 
sensibly  and  are  more  concerned  with  mak- 
ing sense  than  with  making  news.  That's 
admirable  .  .  .  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  can  do  much  to  create  a  new  Image,  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  big  and  substantial 
changes,  by  explaining  to  the  public  and 
the  politicians  how  and  why  federal  aid  to 
the  theater,  music,  painting  and  the  other 
arts  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
people  ...  If  these  accomplished  people,  hav- 
ing carefully  considered  the  hazards  and  the 
advantages,  should  recommend  that  the 
United  States  government  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  most  foreign  countries  by  helping 
the  arts  and  artists,  even  to  the  extent  of 
subsidy,  they  will  be  heard  with  respect  and 
probably  heeded  .  .  .  They  are  notable  pio- 
neers In  a  great  and  good  cause."  (April  15, 
1965) 

ON  DANCE  PROGRAMS 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  dance  editor 
Walter  Terry: 

"The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has 
saved  a  national  treasiu'e.  Not  directly,  per- 
haps, but  the  taxpayers,  through  the  gov- 
ernment's recently  established  National 
CouncU  on  the  Arts,  saved  the  American  Bal- 
let Theatre  from  extinction  .  .  .  The  engage- 
ment now  ending  has  simply  reconfirmed  the 
findings  of  1965  and  that  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ballet  Theatre  must  not  only  be  pre- 
served but  also  served.  In  the  future,  by  oth- 
er government  furds."   (February  13,  1966) 

New  York  Times,  dance  editor  Clive 
Barnes: 

"The  Amer'can  Ballet  Theatre  .  .  .  be- 
came the  first  American  performing  arts  en- 


terprise to  appear  with  the  help  of  a  Federal 
grant.  For  this  relief  much  thanks.  May  it 
be  the  first  of  many  enterprises  so  to  bene- 
fit. .  .  ."  (January  20,  1966) 

ON   MUSIC   PROGRAMS 

San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  article: 

"This  week  part  of  a  double  dream  for 
opera  begins  to  be  realized  when  the  West- 
ern Opera  Theatre,  the  newest  branch  ol 
San  Francisco  Opera,  makes  its  debut  in  Sac- 
ramento on  Friday.  Part  One  is  the  old 
American  dream  of  having  regional  opera 
companies.  .  .  .  Reverie  No.  2  is  year-round 
opera  for  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Western  Opera 
Theatre  was  founded  Just  two  short  months 
ago  with  a  $155,000  grant  from  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
and  a  matching  amotmt  from  San  Francisco 
Opera  plus  Its  own  Income."  (January  22, 
1967) 

Washington  Post  editorial: 

"The  grants  and  programs  announced  by 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  at  the  end 
of  its  two-day  meeting  here  are  Impressively 
varied.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  the 
new  programs  is  the  commission  given  Alex- 
ander Schneider  to  create  a  master  chamber 
orchestra  'of  virtuoso  caliber.'  .  .  .  The 
matching  grants  for  three  educational  tele- 
vision organizations  come  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  growing  Interest  in  the  medium. 
While  not  an  enormous  ewsa,  even  when 
matched,  the  $875,000  will  make  it  possible 
for  educational  television  to  produce  more 
programs  on  the  arts."  (September  6.  1966) 

New  York  Times,  critic-at-large  Howard 
Taubman: 

"You  have  heard  the  lamentations,  and 
they  are  well-founded.  We  live  In  an  age 
of  speed,  noise,  tension  and  shocking  vio- 
lence. But  all  is  not  lost.  The  National  Arts 
Endowment  has  made  a  grant  of  $400,000  for 
the  cultivation  of  chamber  music  and  Its 
acolytes."  (September  3,  1966) 

ON   THEATER   PROGRAMS 

New  York  Post  editorial: 

"For  Joseph  Papp's  (New  York  Shake- 
speare Festival)  troupe,  the  situation  is  con- 
siderably different  today — thanks  to  Its  art, 
the  generosity  of  public  and  private  contrib- 
utors and — most  recently — to  a  new  $100,000 
matching  grant  from  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  .  .  .  The  key  word  is  .  .  . 
'matching.'  Both  the  Shakespeare  Festival 
and  the  educational  TV  stations  will  have  to 
find  new  private  contributions.  Contribu- 
tors should  remember  this  when  they  are 
approached  for  new  gifts.  The  timely  fed- 
eral grants  are  a  welcome  beginning  and  a 
real  encouragement.  It  Is  now  up  to  au- 
diences to  participate."  (September  3, 
1966) 

ON    EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION    PROGRAMS 

Springfield  News  (Massachusetts)  editorial: 
"In  this  age  of  federal  grants,  where  much 
of  the  emphasis  has  been  on  public  works 
projects  and  physical  facilities.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  read  of  a  $1.8  million  nation- 
wide program  of  government  support  for 
various  educational  and  art  forms.  .  .  . 
Under  the  $1.8  million  program,  the  largest 
single  recipient  is  educational  television  as 
$875,000  has  been  offered  to  three  non-profit 
organizations  which  must  match  the  gov- 
ernment's share.  This  Is  the  most  extensive 
government  assistance  program  ever  under- 
taken for  educational  television  and  can 
prove  a  tremendovis  boon  In  realizing  the 
potential  of  educational  TV  which  has  been 
hampered  oy  limited  funds.  ...  In  a  real 
sense,  any  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its  cul- 
tural heritage.  Government  financial  aid  to 
enrich  this  heritage  promises  to  reap  sound 
dividends."     (August  31,  1966) 

ON   VISUAL   ARTS   PROGRAMS 

Art  News  editorial: 

"The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  haa 
made  its  first  awards  to  painters  and  sculp- 
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tors — 60  of  them,  each  gets  $5,000 — and  It  Is 
the  best  list  of  grants  (or  prizes  or  honors, 
call  them  what  you  will)  that  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  field.     It  reveals  a  sophisticated 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  regional  advi- 
sory panels  which  made  the  recommenda- 
tions and,  even  rarer,  the  facts  have  been 
tempered  with  tact,  finesse  and  a  humane 
understanding    of    Individual     needs.    The 
money  has  gone  to  artists  at  a  point  In  their 
careers  when  It  can  make  a  real  financial  or 
psychological   difference,   possibly  a   crucial 
one.    Some  of  the  recipients  are  well  known, 
others  are   familiar  and   respected  only   In 
the  art  world  Itself.    For  almost  all  of  them, 
the  grant  Is  a  meaningful  act  of  recognition 
and  the  whole  enterprise  is  a  major  contri- 
bution to  our  culture."     (February,  1967) 
Detroit  News,  art  critic  Joy  Hakanson: 
"No  better  news  ever  came  across  this  desk 
than  the  announcement  that  Michigan  State 
University    Prof.    Charles    Pollock    and    De- 
troiter  Phillip  Wilbum  were  among  60  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  to  receive  $5,000   awards 
from  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.    No 
strings,  no  stipulations.    Just  an   outright 
award  'In  recognition  of  the  work  they  have 
done  and  to  encourage   them  to  continue 
their  work  to  the  benefit  of  American  art." 
Since  art  Is  by  nature  singular,  there  Is  no 
better  way  to  recognize  painters  and  sculp- 
tors than  by  awards  made  directly  to  them 
and  based  on  past  achievement  rather  than 
potential."     (January  22,  1967) 
Boston  Herald  editorial: 
"And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
government  has  given  Its  support  to  a  con- 
temporary  art   museum.    We   applaud    the 
move.    This  shows  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  not  limiting  its  grants  to  the  more 
popular  forms  of  art."     (December  27,  1966) 
Washington  Post  editorial: 
"The  National  Hiunanities  Foundation  Is 
well  and  truly  launched.    A  two-day  meet- 
ing  here   of   the   27-member   council   that 
guides  the  Foundation  resulted  In  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  Into  a  vrtde  variety  of  promis- 
ing programs.    The  grants  fall  into  two  cat- 
egories, individual  fellowships  and  grants  to 
institutions   or   Individuals    who    will   con- 
centrate  their  efforts    on   specialized   proj- 
ects .  .  .  Henry    Allen    Moe  .  .  .  proved    a 
peppery  and  imaginative  first  chairman  of 
the  younger  Council.    He  now  takes  a  seat 
on  the  Council  and  Is  succeeded  by  Barnaby 
Keeney.    Dr.  Keeney  headed  the  study  group 
that  first  suggested  a  National  Foundation 
for  the  Humanities  while  still  president  of 
Brown  University.    His  tenure  here  In  Wash- 
ington should  prove  fruitful  for  the  Nation's 
scholars."  (July  3,  1966) 
Middletown  Press  (Connecticut)  editorial: 
"For  the  first  time,  this  country  is  giving 
support  to  .  .  .  the  humanities  on  an  orga- 
nized scale,  and  with  a  distinguished  panel 
of  scholars  and  laymen  ...  to  delineate  ob- 
jectives.    The  country  for  some   years  has 
federally    supported    the    sciences  .  .  .  The 
resulting  unbalance   has   needed   correction 
for  some  time  because  as  President  Johnson 
said  at    the    (Council's)    swearing   in   cere- 
mony, "Science  can  give  us  goods — and  goods 
we  need.    But  the  humanities — art  and  lit- 
erature, poetry  and  history,  law  and  philos- 
ophy— must   give   us  our   goals"  .  .  .     The 
Council  has  made  a  superb  beginning,  ar- 
ticulated the  search  for  the  great  legacies  of 
the  country  well,  and  bids  fair  to  'bring  to 
the  national  consciousness  the  meanings  and 
hopes  to  which  our  culture  aspires.'  "  (March 
23,  1966) 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  col- 
umnist  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine: 

"The  humanities  are  finally  getting  a 
break  .  .  .  The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  has  recently  taken 
action  to  Influence  teachers  and  professors 
towards  the  humanities  .  .  .  More  than 
half  of  Its  total  resources  will  be  spent  by 
the  Humanities  Endowment  to  develop  lead- 
ers In  the  humanities.    The  Council  will  not 


limit  itself  to  the  upper  reaches  of  scholar- 
ship but  will  attempt  to  bring  the  himianl- 
tles  to  all  citizens."  (In  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
October  15,  1966) 

Charleston  Gazette  (West  Virginia),  col- 
umnist Bayard  F.  Ennis: 

The  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
has  acted  wisely,  In  my  opinion,  In  deciding 
to  devote  more  than  half  of  its  total  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  leaders  v?lthln 
the  scope  of  the  humanities.  After  all,  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  their  neglect  In  this 
country  is  certainly  the  scarcity  of  informed, 
enterprising  leadership,  and  It  Is  something 
that  needs  to  be  remedied."  (September  4, 
1966) 

New  York  Times,  critic-at-large  Howard 
Taubm.an: 

"The  humanities  are  the  study  of  man: 
his  languages,  his  literatiu-es,  his  philoso- 
phies, his  culture  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  rightly  believes  that 
they  should  be  the  Interest  of  all  Americans. 
In  its  first  series  of  grants  the  Endownment 
has  declared  Itself  in  favor  of  spreading  its 
net  to  catch  the  largest  number  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  Intends  to  offer  its  support  to  gifted 
individuals  and  Important  enterprises,  but 
it  does  not  think  that  such  persons  and 
programs  are  to  be  found  only  In  a  few 
glamorized  places.  Nor  does  It  think  that 
the  humanities  should  or  need  be  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  an  elite  .  .  .  The  En- 
dowment has  a  lively  awareness  of  its  obli- 
gation to  cultivate  fields  to  which  the  foun- 
dations do  not  pay  su£Bcient  attention." 
(July  6,  1966) 

EDITORIAL    COMMENTS    ON     THE    NATIONAL    EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.C.)  editorial: 
"The  Humanities  grants  are  about  five  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  traditional  method  of 
handing  enough  money  to  Individual  schol- 
ars to  enable  them  to  knock  off  teaching  for 
a  while  and  get  some  research  done.  The 
system  displays  a  good  fiexibility  In  provid- 
ing both  for  established  experts  In  their 
fields  and,  for  younger  scholars  within  five 
years  of  their  doctoral  degrees.  There  Is  also 
diversity  in  providing  for  summer-long 
grants  as  well  as  year-long  ones.  Most  of 
the  institutional  grants  are  aimed,  not  at 
scholarship  in  the  humanities,  but  at  the 
diffusion  of  the  results  of  such  scholarship 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  among 
the  handicapped  and  in  the  mass  medis*. 
The  figures  are  $403,000  to  the  institutions, 
$1,900,000  to  individual  scholars  for  their 
individual  projects.  That  relatively  small 
amount  already  makes  the  Endowment  the 
prime  source  of  financing  for  achievement 
in  the  humanities.  This  stark  fact.  In  con- 
trast to  the  vast  amounts  of  Federal  money 
being  spent  on  the  sciences,  is  ample  proof 
of  the  need  for  the  Endowment."  (February 
18,  1967) 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
"The  humanities  pocket  In  the  federal 
purse  .  .  .  holds  a  total  of  $5  million,  unless 
the  Congress  votes  it  more  funds  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June,  1968.  So  far 
$3.5  million  has  found  Its  way  to  worthy 
teachers,  scholars,  and  Institutions."  (Feb- 
ruary 4,  1967) 


AN  IMBALANCE  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  and  are  yet  to  hear 


much  more  about  crime  in  America.  We 
have  heard  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  this  national  prob- 
lem. We  have  heard  from  his  specially 
appointed  Crime  Commission,  a  group 
composed  of  distinguished  Americans. 
We  have  heard  from  a  few  of  the  victims 
of  what  we  must  view  as  a  national 
disgrace. 

But,  we  have  not  heard  much  from 
the  middleman  in  the  crime  picture. 
We  have  not  heard  much  from  him,  be- 
cause we  have  not  asked  him  often 
enough  for  his  opinion,  for  we  too  much 
take  him  for  granted.  The  middleman 
in  the  triangle  of  crime,  the  man  between 
the  criminal  and  the  victim,  is  our 
policeman.  He  is  the  man  we  take  for 
granted  will  be  there  to  protect  our  life 
and  limb  and  our  property. 

We  should  ask  the  middleman  more 
often  for  his  views  and  his  suggestions 
regarding  crime — for  he  is  more  aware 
of  crime  and  its  aspects  than  any  of  us. 

Recently,  the  chief  of  police  in  my 
hometown  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  made  a 
speech  to  the  Summit  Rotary  Club  in 
Greensboro.  He  made  an  eloquent  and 
enlightening  talk  on  the  subject  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement. 

Chief  Paul  B.  Calhoun  points  out  one 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  facing  our 
police,  when  he  says  that  recent  court 
decisions  seem  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  conduct  of  the  police  ofiBcer  than 
on  the  conduct  of  the  criminal.  And, 
Chief  Calhoun  asks  a  question  that  we 
should  keep  asking  ourselves  until  we 
find  the  answer:  Where  do  the  rights  of 
the  criminal  end,  and  where  does  the 
safety  of  the  public  begin? 

I  commend  to  all  the  remarks  on  one 
middleman  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good 
and  dedicated  police  officer  and  one 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  For 
all  interested  in  the  national  crime  prob- 
lem, I  call  to  their  attention  Cliief  Cal- 
houn's speech,  "An  Imbalance  of  Rights." 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

An  Imbalance  of  Rights 

(By  Chief  Paul  B.  Calhoun  at  Summit  Rotary 
Club,  Feb.  3,  1967) 

We  in  Law  Enforcement,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  rising  pattern  of  violent  crime — 
crime  which  has  grown  at  a  rate  far  greater 
than  that  of  our  population.  We  are  con- 
cerned for  the  hundreds  of  people  who  are 
assaulted  each  year  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  We  are  concerned  for  the  mounting 
numbers  of  citizens  who  are  the  victims  of 
violent  crimes  each  year.  We  are  concerned 
for  their  rights. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  each  Individual  certain  inalien- 
able rights  and  further  sets  up  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  to  Insure  such  rights  are 
in  fact  a  reality.  The  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— Judicial,  Legislative,  and  Execu- 
tive— were  created  for  this  purpose.  These 
three  branches  of  Government  have  specific 
areas  in  which  they  must  operate  and  each 
guards  their  Inherent  powers  and  authority 
Jealously.  Law  Enforcement,  as  you  are 
aware.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  Our  responsibility  to  perform  this 
executive  function  of  Government  is  clearly 
enumerated.  However,  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  well  Intentloned,  has  handi- 
capi)ed  Law  Enforcement  in  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Justice  White  has  said  and  I  quote, 
"The  most  basic  function  of  any  government 
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Is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  th  b  Individ- 
ual suad  of  his  property.  These  e  ids  of  so- 
ciety are  served  by  the  criminal  luws  which 
for  the  most  part  are  aimed  at  the  ]  ireventlon 
of  crime.  Without  the  reasonabl  r  effective 
performance  of  the  task  of  preve  itlng  vio- 
lence and  retaliation,  it  is  Idle  to  lalk  about 
human  dignity  and  civilized  value! ;". 

How  are  we  to  provide  this  security  of  the 
Individual?  The  recent  Court  declfions  seem 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  cone  uct  of  the 
Police  Officer  than  on  the  conduct  of  the 
criminal.  The  question  of  guilt  ii  obscured 
and  lost  In  a  maze  of  legal  technic  lUtles  and 
semantic  gymnastics  which  cot  fuse  and 
frustrate  even  our  most  learned  attorneys 
aud  coxixts  to  say  nothing  of  Ihe  Police 
Officer  who — armed  with  a  high  6(  hool  edu- 
cation— must  carry  out  these  edicts.  My  re- 
mark today  will  deal  primarily  wi  .h  the  im- 
pact ot  court  rulings  and  the  resultant  Im- 
balance of  rights  between  the  cri]nlnal  and 
society. 

Just  where  do  the  rights  of  thi!  criminal 
end,  and  just  where  does  the  saf  sty  of  the 
public  begin?  And  what  are  thej  rights  of 
the  F>oor  forgotten  third  party — th  ;  bereaved 
family  of  the  victim  of  a  crime. 

I  do  not  Judge  the  motives  of  the  Judges 
who  have  rendered  a  series  of  opi  lions  over 
the  past  decade,  up  to  and  incl  Jding  the 
Miranda  decision,  however,  these  decisions 
are  based  more  upon  theory  than  i  pon  prac- 
tice— the  theory  that  Police  throughout  the 
Country  inherently  mistreat  all  \hose  who 
come  Into  contact  with  them  and  f:  'om  whom 
the  criminal  must  be  protected.  1 1  so  doing 
these  Judges  have  tilted  the  balazce  of  jus- 
tice dangerously  In  favor  of  the  crLmlnal. 

These  decisions,  over  which  mu<;h  has  al- 
ready been  written  and  said,  are  concerned 
primarily  with  confessions  and  interrogation 
by  the  Police.  Permit  me  to  rei  lew  for  a 
moment,  some  of  the  decisions  causing  this 
imbalance. 

Courts  in  this  Country  have  generally  re- 
jected Involuntary  or  coerced  conf ( ssions  be- 
cause they  are  not  likely  to  be  trustworthy. 
In  Brow7i  V.  Mississippi  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  1936,  made  It  clear  that  confessions  gained 
by  torture  violated  the  due  procesi  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  well  as  the 
usual  rules  of  evidence  law  and  must  be  ex- 
cluded. Since  then,  the  Court  has  had  great 
difficulty  In  deciding  a  number  of  i  itate  cases 
where  apparently  no  force  was  used  but  there 
were  other  coercive  practices — such  as  con- 
tinued interrogation  for  hours  or  days.  The 
Court  finally  got  to  the  point  thit  its  de- 
cision whether  due  process  had  been  vio- 
lated had  to  turn  on  an  Individual  evalua- 
tion of  each  Interrogation  case,  Factors 
such  as  the  age  and  experience  <  f  the  de- 
fendant, the  length  of  questlonii  g,  educa- 
tion, and  other  tactics  used  all  liad  to  be 
taken  Into  account.  The  Court  moved  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  these  dlfflcalt  evaUi- 
atlons  by  ruling  in  1943  In  the  AfcVabb  Case 
that  any  confession  gained  after  secret  in- 
terrogation of  long  duration  would  be  auto- 
matically presumed  coerced.  Thin  rule  was 
further  Implemented  In  the  Mallori  Case,  de- 
cided in  1957,  which  held  that  a  i  arrested 
person  must  be  taken  immediatel  j  k>efore  a 
Magistrate  and  If  there  Is  any  unnecessary 
delay — such  as  to  question  the  prl!  oner — the 
custody  becomes  unlawful  and  any  confes- 
sion obtained  during  the  period  ol  unlawful 
custody  Is  excluded. 

The  next  step  in  this  Judicial  ("march  to 
the  sea"  was  Massiah  v.  United  States,  de- 
cided in  1964.  Massiah,  a  merchant  seaman 
had  been  indicted  jointly  with  a  fellow  sea- 
man named  Colson,  on  various]  Narcotics 
charges.  By  arrangements  witr  Federal 
Agents,  Colson  went  for  a  ride  witih  Massiah 
In  a  vehicle  wired  with  radio  eiqulpment. 
The  conversation  between  MassiaU  and  Col- 
son was  relayed  by  radio  to  the  Federal 
Agents,  who  were  In  another  automobile. 
Masslah's  statements  were  Introduced  in  evi- 
dence and  he  was  convicted.    On  Appeal,  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  set  aside  the 
conviction  on  the  grounds  that  Massiah  did 
not  have  benefit  of  counsel  when  the  con- 
versation took  place  in  the  automobile. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  Escobedo  decision.  In  this 
case,  Danny  Escobedo's  brother  in  law  had 
been,  shot  and  killed  The  Police  had  been 
informed  by  his  partner  in  the  crime  that 
Kscobedo  had  fired  the  fatal  shots.  Escobedo 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  although  he  had 
not  been  formally  charged  with  the  crime, 
the  Police  investigation  had  centered  on  him 
as  a  prime  suspect.  While  he  was  being  in- 
terrogated by  the  Officers,  his  lawyer  came 
to  the  Station  but  was  refused  permission 
to  speak  to  his  client.  Escobedo  asked  to  see 
his  lawyer  but  was  refused.  Meanwlille,  with- 
out being  advised  of  his  rights  to  remain 
silent,  Escobedo  made  statements  which 
definitely  Implicated  him  In  the  murder.  He 
was  convicted  and  on  appeal  the  lower  court 
decision  was  reversed  due  to  his  not  being 
warned  to  remain  silent.  In  reversing  the 
conviction  the  court  said,  "We  hold  .  .  .  that 
where  .  .  .  the  investigation  is  no  longer  a 
general  inquiry  into  an  unsolved  crime  but 
has  begun  to  focus  on  a  particular  suspect, 
the  suspect  has  been  taken  in  to  Police  cus- 
tody, the  Police  carry  out  a  process  of  inter- 
rogations that  lends  Itself  to  eliciting  In- 
criminating statements,  the  suspect  has  re- 
quested and  been  denied  'the  assistance  of 
counsel'  in  violation  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  and  that  no 
statement  elicited  by  the  Police  during  the 
Interrogation  may  be  used  against  him  at  a 
criminal  trial".  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  Escobedo  had  been  arrested  on  January 
20,  1960.  and  his  attorney  had  secured  his  re- 
lease on  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  that  after- 
noon. It  was  not  until  January  30,  1960,  that 
he  was  again  arrested  and  gave  his  state- 
ment. It  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  that 
Escobedo's  attorney  had  in  fact  advised  him, 
between  January  20  and  January  30  to  re- 
main silent.  But  yet  Escobedo  went  free 
because  the  Police  failed  to  repeat  what  his 
attorney  had  already  advised. 

The  most  recent  case  is  that  of  Miranda  V. 
Arizona  decided  June  13,  1966.  In  essence 
the  Court  held  that  before  questioning  a  sus- 
pect in  custody  the  Police  must : 

( 1 )  Tell  him  In  clear  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent 
and  may  refuse  to  answer  any  questions, 

(2)  Warn  him  that  any  thing  he  says  may 
be  used  against  him  In  court. 

(3)  The  suspect  must  be  told  that  he  has 
an  absolute  right  to  have  an  attorney  pres- 
ent at  the  questioning — and 

(4)  That,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  hire  an 
attorney,  one  will  be  provided  for  him  by 
the  court  at  public  expense. 

When  a  suspect  says  he  wants  an  attorney, 
there  can  be  no  questioning  until  the  attor- 
ney Is  present.  If,  when  without  an  attor- 
ney, a  suspect  Indicates  in  any  manner  that 
he  does  not  want  to  be  Interrogated,  the 
Police  may  not  question  him.  Even  If  he 
starts  to  talk,  he  may  change  his  mind — and 
then  questioning  must  stop  until  counsel  Is 
on  hand.  And  when  counsel  Is  on  hand  the 
interrogation  must,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, cease.  For  as  Justice  Jackson  stated 
in  his  opinion  In  Watts  V.  Indiana,  "Any  law- 
yer worth  his  salt  will  tell  the  suspect  In  no 
uncertain  terms  to  make  no  statement  to 
Police  under  any  circumstances". 

This,  gentlemen.  Is  an  imbalance  of  rights. 
The  victim  of  a  crime  does  not  enjoy  these 
rights  nor  can  he  appeal  the  outcome  of  an 
assault.  Criminals  are  walking  out  of  our 
courts  more  cockier  and  brazen  than  ever 
and  looking  for  new  prey.  They  "beat  the 
rap"^a  status  achievement  for  the  criminal 
underworld.  In  many  of  such  cases,  the  ac- 
quittal or  dismissal  has  resulted  not  from 
lack  of  evidence  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  of  crime  was  obtained  by  "unap- 
proved" means.  "Unapproved"  means  which 
prior  to  Escobedo.  the  Supreme  Court  had 


upheld   many  times.     Let   me  give  you  an 
example  of  unapproved  Police  action. 

On  March  3,  1963,  an  eighteen  year  old  girl 
was  kidnapped  and  forcibly  raped  near  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  Ten  days  later,  on  the  morning 
of  March  13,  petitioner  Miranda  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Police  Station.  At  this  time 
Miranda  was  23  years  old,  indigent,  and  edu- 
cated to  the  extent  of  completing  half  the 
ninth  grade.  He  had  "an  emotional  Illness" 
of  the  schizophrenic  type,  according  to  the 
doctor  who  eventually  examined  him;  the 
doctor's  report  also  stated  that  Miranda  was 
"alert  and  oriented  as  to  time,  place,  and 
person".  Intelligent  within  normal  limits, 
competent  to  stand  trial,  and  sane  within 
the  legal  definition.  At  the  Police  Station, 
the  victim  picked  Miranda  out  of  a  lineup, 
and  two  Officers  then  took  him  Into  a  sepa- 
rate room  to  Interrogate  him,  starting  at 
about  11:30  a.m.  Though  at  first  denying 
his  guilt,  within  a  short  time  Miranda  gave 
a  detailed  oral  confession  and  then  wrote 
out  In  his  own  hand  and  signed  a  brief 
statement  admitting  and  describing  the 
crime.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  two 
hours  or  less  without  any  force,  threats  or 
promises  and  without  any  effective  warnings 
at  all. 

These  unapproved  Police  methods  caused 
a  reversal  of  the  conviction  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Miranda.  Jus- 
tice W^hlte  wrote,  "I  have  no  desire  whatso- 
ever to  share  the  responsibility  for  any  such 
Impact  on  the  criminal  process  .  .  .  nor  can 
this  decision  do  other  than  have  a  corrosive 
effect  on  the  criminal  law  as  an  effective  de- 
vice to  prevent  crime.  A  major  component 
in  its  effectiveness  in  this  regard  is  Its  swift 
and  sure  enforcement.  The  easier  It  is  to 
get  away  with  rape  and  murder,  the  less  the 
deterrent  effect  on  those  who  are  inclined  to 
attempt  it.  This  Is  still  good  common  sense. 
If  it  were  not,  we  should  posthaste  liquidate 
the  whole  Law  Enforcement  establishment 
as  a  useless,  misguided  effort  to  control  hu- 
man conduct". 

Justice  Harlan,  in  a  separate  dissent,  said 
"How  much  harm  this  decision  will  inflict 
on  Law  Enforcement  cannot  fairly  be  pre- 
dicted with  accuracy  ...  we  do  know  that 
some  crimes  cannot  be  solved  without  con- 
fessions, that  ample  expert  testimony  at- 
tests to  their  importance  in  crime  control, 
and  that  the  court  Is  taking  a  real  risk  with 
society's  welfare  In  Imposing  Its  new  regime 
on  the  Country.  The  social  costs  of  crime  are 
too  great  to  call  the  new  rules  anything  but 
a  hazardous  experimentation  .  .  .  ." 

The  Police  will  comply  with  this  experi- 
mentation— so  far  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
will  continue  to  train  our  men  In  the  best 
manner  possible.  We  will  continue  to  call  on 
citizens  for  their  help  and  support.  We  will 
continue  to  seek  new  ways  to  combat  crime 
and  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  Aud 
we  will  continue  to  Improve  our  methods  to 
prevent  the  gtiilty  from  walking  out  of 
court — free  on  a  technicality. 

And  we  will  make  mistakes — I  think 
Thomas  Cahill,  Chief  of  Police  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, expressed  It  well  recently  when  he 
spoke  on  court  decisions.  He  said,  "These 
very  learned  and  distinguished  people  are 
split  50-50  amongst  themselves,  and  then 
somebody  says  that  the  Police  Officer  down 
on  the  street  level  is  supposed  to  have  all 
the  answers  and  know  exactly  what  to  do. 
Well,  he'd  have  to  be  better  than  God  him- 
self". 

As  you  view  the  "Big  Picture",  who  Is 
really  on  trial — the  courts,  the  Police,  or  the 
public?  Unquestionably,  the  Inevitable  an- 
swer Is  all  tiiree.  The  full  Impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  will  not  be  evident 
for  some  time  and  the  reactionary  effect  on 
other  groups  or  agencies  remain  to  be  seen. 

Subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions  will 
continue  to  be  made,  with  In  all  probability 
more  explicit  rulings  on  the  "gray  areas"  of 
search   and   seizure,   confessions,   interroga- 
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tlon,  rules  of  evidence,  et  cetera.  Greater 
emphasis  may  be  placed  on  circumstantial 
evidence  aud  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  use 
of  scientific  crime  detection.  Outmoded  and 
archaic  court  systems  may  be  abolished,  with 
an  overall  Increased  effectiveness. 

While  Law  Enforcement  Officers  are  In- 
variably caught  "in  the  middle"  It  may  re- 
sult In  a  blessing  In  disguise.  Without  ques- 
tion, higher  standards  of  recruits,  greater 
emphasis  on  selection  and  expanded  train- 
ing will  be  necessary.  This  will  provide  the 
Impetus  that  will  hasten  true  professional- 
ism of  Law  Enforcement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  that 
of  the  awakening  of  an  apathetic  public — 
those  who  will  not  testify  as  witnesses  even 
when  their  testimony  Is  vital  to  a  case: 
Those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  needs  and 
problems  facing  Law  Enforcement:  Those 
who  flagrantly  violate  the  laws  and  through 
precept  and  example  are  encouraging  their 
own  children  to  be  openly  defiant  of  law  and 
order — perhaps  these  attitudes  will  change. 
The  alarming  rise  In  virtually  all  categories 
of  crime  and  the  staggering  cost,  in  lives, 
property,  and  money  to  the  citizenry,  caii 
only  be  Ignored  by  or  accepted  by  the  public 
for  so  long.  The  public,  who  must  pay  these 
costs,  win  come  to  the  realization  that  they 
play  a  crucial  part  In  not  only  the  effective- 
ness of  Law  Enforcement  but  more  Impor- 
tantly in  the  overall  system  of  justice.  This 
aroused  public  will  ultimately  be  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  supreme  need  of  this  Country  of  ours 
Is  for  a  return  of  the  balance  of  rights.  A 
balance  which  will  protect  the  Innocent  as 
well  as  the  criminal.  The  Police  and  the 
Courts  should,  and  must,  have  a  common 
objective — the  objective  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  system  of  administering  criminal 
justice  which  Is  fair,  Impartial,  and  effective. 
We  would  suggest  to  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  whose  concern  appears  to  center  on 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  that  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  equal  concern  for  society — 
that  the  scales  of  justice  should  be  bal- 
anced. 


THE  UKEIAINE 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
dependence and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ukraine  were  proclaimed  in  1918.  For 
a  short  period  Ukrainians  lived  in  new 
freedom,  but  after  2  years,  they  were 
forced  to  become  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  captive  and  submerged  nation. 
The  Ukraine  is  a  colony  of  Communist 
Russia  and  the  government  is  a  "pup- 
pet" government  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  ruling  Communist  Party  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraine  has  suffered 
longer  than  all  other  captive  nations 
who  languish  in  Soviet  Communist 
slavery.  The  Ukrainians  have  suffered 
religious  persecution  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Today,  they  are  the  most 
hardworking  citizens  of  occupied  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  their  country  is  the 
most  thickly  populated.  They  are  the 
second  largest  nationality  group  under 
the  Soviet  regime,  making  up  18  percent 
of  the  population. 

The  Ukrainian  people  never  accepted 
foreign   domination   but   continued   to 


struggle  for  their  freedom.  The  love  of 
freedom  and  independence  inherent  in 
these  sturdy  people  has  not  been  stifled. 
We  Americans  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  The 
principle  of  self-determination  must 
apply  to  large  established  nations  as  well 
as  to  small  emerging  nations.  We  com- 
memorate in  1967  the  efforts  made  by 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  to  be  inde- 
pendent. This  occasion  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  undemocratic  tactics  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  added  ter- 
ritories to  its  empire. 

This  commemoration  has  special 
significance  for  the  people  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  as  they  are  joined  by  free 
people  everywhere  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Ukrainian  people.  We  are  mindful 
of  the  terrible  burden  borne  by  those 
who  hve  in  the  Ukraine.  I  urge  today, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  recognize  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainians  for  free- 
dom and  independence. 


PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  H.R. 
6231  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921.  The  amendments  in 
this  bill  will  modernize  the  act,  bring  it 
in  line  with  present  business  conditions 
and  economics  of  the  livestock  industrj', 
and  move  toward  the  most  eflScient  pos- 
sible competitive  markets  for  the  sale 
of  livestock. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
enacted  in  1921  to  deal  with  serious 
abuses  and  flagrant,  deceptive  practices 
which  were  occurring  in  livestock  mar- 
keting at  the  time.  Because  of  these 
abuses  and  practices,  there  was  no  true 
free,  competitive  market  in  livestock. 

After  a  long  series  of  investigations 
and  careful  consideration,  the  Congress 
passed  the  act,  setting  up  a  system  of 
regulation  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  major  terminal  markets  or  stock- 
yards of  the  country  were  monopolies 
and  should  be  treated  as  "great  nation- 
al public  utilities"  whose  existence  and 
functioning  was  essential  to  the  flow  of 
commerce.  This  principle  of  regula- 
tion— that  stockyards  are  public  utili- 
ties— was  aimed  at  conditions  as  they 
existed  nearly  50  years  ago. 

However,  major  changes  have  taken 
place  In  the  46  years  since  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

The  first  is  that  the  terminal  markets 
or  stockyards  are  no  longer  In  a  monop- 
oly position.  The  change  is  well  illus- 
trated by  recalling  the  description  of  the 
stockyards  industry  contained  In  the 
1922  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding the  Act,  Stafford  v.  Wallace  (258 
U.S.  495.  514-16) : 

The  chief  evil  feared  Is  the  monopoly  of 
the  packers,  enabling  them  unduly  and  arbi- 
trarily to  lower  prices  to  the  shipper  who 


sells,  and  unduly  and  arbitrarily  to  Increase 
the  price  to  the  consumer  who  buys  .  .  . 

The  act,  therefore,  treats  the  various  stock- 
yards of  the  country  as  great  national  pubUo 
utilities  to  promote  the  flow  of  commerce  .  .  . 

This  is  not  the  stockyards  industry  in 
1967. 

The  second  major  change  in  the  live- 
stock marketing  industry  in  the  years 
since  1921  has  been  the  declining  por- 
tion of  slaughter  livestock  being  pur- 
chased on  terminal  markets.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  compiled  from  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dramatically  underscores  this 
fact. 

Percent   of   total  slaughter   livestock 
purchased  at  terminal  markets 

Cattle: 

1923    - _ 90.0 

1930 88.3 

1940   75.1 

1950   74.9 

1960   45.8 

1965 34.0 

Calves: 

1923   86.0 

1930   81.8 

1940    60.9 

1950    66.  7 

1960   — _ 25.4 

1965    _  16.6 

Sheep : 

1923   86.0 

1930    84.7 

1940   63.8 

1950    57.4 

1960    35.6 

1965    25.6 

Hogs: 

1923    77.0 

1930    59.9 

1940   46.7 

1950    39.9 

1960   30.3 

1965    23.4 

Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  changes: 

In  1923,  90  percent  of  cattle  was  pur- 
chased at  terminal  markets;  in  1965,  the 
total  had  dropped  to  34  percent. 

In  1923,  86  percent  of  calves  was  pur- 
chased at  terminal  markets;  In  1965,  the 
total  was  16  percent. 

In  1923,  86  percent  of  sheep  was  pur- 
chased at  these  markets;  in  1965,  the 
total  was  25  percent. 

In  1923,  77  percent  of  hogs  was  pur- 
chased at  these  markets;  in  1965.  the 
figure  had  dropped  to  23  percent. 

This  is  a  startling  decline.  Since 
enactment  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  a  steadily  Increasing  portion 
of  livestock  sales  has  been  conducted  at 
points  other  than  the  terminal  markets. 
A  steadily  increasing  portion  of  such 
sales  is  thus  not  subject  to  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  that  are  present  at 
these  great  terminal  markets.  A  steadily 
Increasing  proportion  of  sales  is  thus 
being  conducted  outside  the  free,  com- 
petitive market  system. 

This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  un- 
less the  Congress  acts.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  today  sire 
designed  to  reverse  this  trend.  This  will 
be  good  for  the  livestock  producer.  He 
can  be  assured  of  true  value.  This  will  be 
good  for  the  consumer.  He  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  price  which  he  pays  Is 
established  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  not  arbitrarily  set  by  any 
small  group  within  our  economy. 
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I  was  a  membei'  of  the  Nation!  il 
mission  on  Food  Marketing,  which 
technical  study  No.  1,  "Organization 
Competition  in  the  Livestock  and 
Industry" — June   1966 — pointed 
other  effect  of  the  decline  in 
stockyards.    In  the  concluding 
on  "Trends   and  Prospects"   th^ 
summarized  our  findings  on  the 
of  livestock.   It  stated : 
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An  Increasingly  serious  problem  1^  pricing. 
In  general,  exchange  arrangements  have 
emerged  which  bypass  established  piarkets. 
A3  this  has  occurred,  market 
about  an  increasing  number  of  traisactions 
has  not  been  available.  While  prlc  !S 
tabllshed  markets  have  been  repjorted 
question  of  growing  significance 
their  representation  of  general  su 
demand  conditions.  The  state  of 
market  knowledge  available  to  mankr 
and  sellers  has  become  less  satisfactory 
rely  upon  in  making  trading  decisli  ins 
though  advancing  technology  in  c(i: 
cations  has  facilitated  rapid  dlssemliatlon 
Information  which  has  become 
the  cost  and  effort  required  to  bedome 
formed  in  order  to  buy  or  sell  skillfully 
remained  substantial. 

The  pricing  of  livestock  and  meat 
cally  a  relatively  inexact  process,  has 
proved  little,  and  many  new  problems 
arisen.  Pricing  practices,  along 
exchange  arrangements  which 
substituted  for  transactions  at  established 
markets,  will  require  Increasing  att(  ntlon  to 
assure  effectiveness  and  efficiency  In  allo- 
cating resources  and  distributing  income  In 
the  changing  livestock-meat  econony 

It  is  a  basic  law  of  economics  that 
true  market  value  for  both  bu^er  and 
seller  results  only  when  the  higl^est  pos- 
sible proportion  of  a  commodity  is  sold 
under  conditions  of  true  competition. 
This  is,  of  course,  true  in  the  ^vestock 
industry.  As  the  number  of  livestock 
sold  under  other  than  competitive  con- 
ditions increases,  there  is  less  likelihood 
for  any  livestock  to  be  sold  at  its  true 
value.  j 

The  amendments  which  I  ai^  intro- 
ducing today  are  designed  to  bring  the 
act  up  to  date  by  redirecting  the  focus 
of  Federal  regulation  so  that  the  com- 
petitive forces  of  the  free  market  system 
can  more  effectively  determine  tiie  price 
of  livestock,  so  that  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  each  obtain  truj  value. 
This  is  done  by  clarifying  the  richts  and 
responsibilities  of  market  owners  and 
operators  so  that  today's  livestock  mar- 
kets can  be  operated  in  the  most  eflB- 
clent  and  competitive  manner. 

Let  me  repeat:  If  we  do  not  act,  and 
we  let  the  present  trend  contl  lue,  the 
industry  may  well  return  to  tie  non- 
competitive situation  that  existed  before 
1921.  We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
We  must  not  allow  the  forces  of  com- 
petition to  be  destroyed. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag  iculture 
Mehren,  who  is  charged  with  tha  admin- 
istration of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  discussed  this  possibility  in  b  speech 
in  Chicago  in  1 963 .    He  said : 

We  are  all  aware  that  terminal  livestock 
markets  as  a  whole  have  experienced  a  rela- 
tive decline  In  volume  in  recent  years.  How- 
ever, they  are  still  the  single  most  Ipiportant 
factor  in  the  livestock  marketing  pattern.  .  . 

In  our  administration  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  we  are  seriously  concerned 
with  maintaining  competition  at  i  hese  ter- 
minal market  centers,  so  that  prod  ucers  can 


continue  to  rely  upon  a  fair  set  of  values 
in  selling  their  livestock.  The  issue  we  face 
is  no  longer  limited  to  whether  certain  prac- 
tices are  inherently  bad  or  good,  or  whether 
some  firms  are  intrinsically  saintly  or  nefari- 
ous. The  real  issue  is  how  to  devise  rules 
of  conduct  in  marketing  that  are  best  suited 
to  the  kind  of  marketing  system  that  has 
come  into  being. 

Let's  consider  within  this  context,  one  of 
the  main  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced — preserving  effective  competition. 

If  (terminal I  markets  should  cease  to  pro- 
vide effective  competition  for  livestock,  the 
need  for  them  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
eliminated.  This  would  be  a  serious,  if  not 
fatal  blow  to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
open  competition  throughout  our  livestock 
marketing  system. 

Market  owners  and  operators  have 
recognized  the  need  for  improving  the 
operations  of  their  markets.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  attempted  to  make 
changes  which  would  eliminate  abuses 
and  attract  a  larger  share  of  livestock  to 
the  competitive  marketing  system. 
However,  their  ability  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  has  been  limited  by  the 
present  language  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  designed  to  deal  with  different  con- 
ditions at  a  different  time  in  our  history. 

There  is  no  longer  a  need  for  regula- 
tion of  the  stockyards  as  monopolies. 
But  as  long  as  the  act  remains  un- 
changed, there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
to  reverse  the  present  trend;  there  Is 
little  the  stockyard  owner  can  do. 
However,  in  Denver  Union  Stockyard 
Company  v.  Prodxicers  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association,  356  U.S.  282  (1958), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said: 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  economics 
of  the  business  has  changed,  that  while  at 
the  passage  of  the  Act  most  livestock  pur- 
chases were  at  these  stockyards,  now  a  sub- 
stantial portion — about  40  percent,  it  is 
said — takes  place  at  private  livestock  mar- 
kets such  as  feed  yards  and  covmtry 
points.  ...  If  the  Act  does  not  fit  the 
present  economics  of  the  business,  a  problem 
is  presented  for  the  Congress,     (p.  289) 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  these 
amendments  today.  The  act  does  not  fit 
the  present  economics  of  the  business. 
These  amendments  will  help  to  reverse 
the  present  trend  and  to  assure  a 
healthy,  competitive  market  system  in 
the  future  by  clarifying.  In  the  words  of 
the  proposed  amendment — 

The  responsibility  and  right  of  every  stock- 
yard owner  to  manage  and  regulate  his  stock- 
yard in  a  Just,  reasonable  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory manner,  to  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  to  require  those  persons  en- 
gaging in  or  attempting  to  engage  in  the 
purchase,  sale  or  solicitation  of  livestock  at 
such  stockyard  to  conduct  their  operations 
in  a  manner  which  will  foster,  preserve,  or 
Insure  an  efficient,  competitive  public 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments will  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, he  said: 

Our  objective  is  not  to  continue  the  cold 
war,  but  to  end  it. 

Toward  this  purpose  he  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  help  our  foreign  and  commercial 
trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West 
trade  bill.  The  President  cited  numer- 
ous recent  examples  of  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
He  foresaw — 

A  new  future  of  enlarged  partnership  in 
nuclear  affairs,  in  economic  and  technical 
cooperation,  in  trade  negotiations,  In  po- 
litical consultation,  and  in  working  to- 
gether with  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  Members  to  a  well- 
reasoned  editorial  on  this  subject  in  the 
February  27  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Trading 
With  the  Enemy,"  and  I  offer  it  for 
insertion  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Tr.\ding  With  the  Enemy 

To  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  loosen  up  East-West  trade 
rules,  by  treating  Soviet  bloc  countries 
roughly  the  same  way  as  other  American 
trading  partners,  is  "bloody  nonsense." 
Claiming  to  speak  for  GIs  in  Vietnam,  the 
American  Legion  reports  that  United  States 
troops  are  "puzzled,  baffled  and  disturbed" 
about  the  idea  of  "bringing  about  a  partner- 
ship with  a  government  that  Is  sending  mis- 
siles to  North  Vietnam."  Rep.  Glen  Lips- 
comb (R-Calif.)  has  attacked  the  idea  of 
United  States  aid  for  an  Italian  project  to 
build  an  automobile  factory  in  Russia  as  a 
"dangerously  deceptive  travesty  on  the  Amer- 
ican public." 

In  short,  opposition  is  strong  to  the  Idea 
of  letting  American  businessmen  compete  on 
level  terms  with  Western  European  and  other 
non-Communist  competitors  in  sales  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  things  the  Soviet  bloc 
can  readily  acquire  In  any  case.  The  same 
sentiment  seems  to  apply  to  the  proposition 
that  bloc  countries  ought  to  be  able  to  sell 
their  products,  be  they  Polish  hams  or  rare 
minerals,  in  the  United  States  at  the  same 
tariff  rate  as  other  suppliers. 

Meantime,  back  In  the  real  world,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  has  recently  closed  a  deal 
which  critics  of  East-West  trade  may  find 
illuminating.  Vietnam  war  demands,  it 
seems,  have  contributed  mightily  to  a  short- 
age of  magnesium  in  this  country.  To  fill 
its  needs,  Dow  Chemical,  which  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  this  metal,  turned 
first  to  United  States  Government  stock- 
piles, then  to  Western  suppliers,  and  finally 
to  guess  who?  The  answer  is  the  Russians, 
who  have  Just  delivered  $2.3  million  worth 
of  magnesium  to  Dow  Chemical  for  process- 
ing in  this  country,  and  at  a  100  per  cent 
duty  rate,  compared  with  the  40  per  cent 
rate  that  would  be  charged  against  imports 
from  non-Commiuilst  producers.  Though 
Dow  Chemical  will  apparently  avoid  some 
of  this  excess  tariff  by  re-exporting  the  al- 
loy to  West  German  or  other  foreign  con- 
sumers, this  takes  nothing  from  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  helping  ease  a  pinch  in 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  vital  to  American 
aircraft  production,  and  therefore  to  the 
Vietnam  war  effort. 

The  lesson  here  Is  not  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  clear  the  way  for  shipments 
of  goods  to  the  Soviets,  and  still  less  the 
Communist   Chinese,   which   are   crucial  to 
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their  defense  needs  and  unobtainable  else- 
where. Nor  is  that  contemplated  in  the 
commercial  "bridge-building"  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  advocating.  What  this 
transaction  does  suggest  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians, for  all  their  supposed  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  international  communism  and  for 
aU  their  addiction  to  Socialist  dogma,  have 
apparently  come  to  see  a  little  merit  in  al- 
lowing the  market  to  dictate  where  they 
buy  or  sell.  Even  if  you  leave  aside  the  add- 
ed Incentive  of  "bridge-building,"  with  all 
Its  political  potential,  it  seems  that  the 
citadel  of  world  capitalism  can  afford  to  be 
as  nonldeologlcal  as  communism  in  its  trade 
policies. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Marsh 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bush),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


gates  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
text  of  which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of 
title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
aflQrm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and   faithfully   discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  90th  Congress,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  30  of 
the    Revised    Statutes    of    the    United 
States"  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  25) ,  approved 
February  18, 1948: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Jack  Edwards. 

2.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

3.  George  Andrews. 

4.  Bill  Nichols. 

5.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr. 

6.  John  Buchanan. 

7.  TomBevill. 

8.  Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bush)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKHARDT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Howard. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

OATH   OF   OFFICE,   MEMBERS   AND 
DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22).  to 
be  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 


alaska 
At  large 
Howard  W.  Pollock. 

ARIZONA 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

2.  Morris  K.  UdaU. 

3.  SamSteiger. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  E.  C.  Gathings. 

2.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 

4.  David  Pryor. 

CALIFORNIA 

1.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

2.  Harold  T.  Johnson. 

3.  John  E.  Moss. 

4.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 

5.  Phillip  Burton. 

6.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

7.  Jefifery  Cohelan. 

8.  George  P.  Miller. 

9.  Don  Edwards. 

10.  Charles  S.  Gubser. 

11.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 

12.  Burt  L.  Talcott. 

13.  Charles  M.  Teague. 

14.  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 

15.  John  J.  McFall. 

16.  B.F.Sisk. 

17.  Cecil  R.King. 

18.  Robert  B.  (Bob)  Mathias. 

19.  Chet  Holifield. 

20.  H.  Allen  Smith. 

21.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

22.  James  C.  Corman. 

23.  DelClawson. 

24.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

25.  Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

26.  Thomas  M.  Rees. 

27.  EdReinecke. 

28.  Alphonzo  Bell. 


29.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

30.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

31.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

32.  Craig  Hosmer. 

33.  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

34.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 

35.  James  B.Utt. 

36.  Bob  Wilson. 

37.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

38.  John  V.  Tunney. 

COLORADO 

1.  Byron  G.  Rogers. 

2.  Donald  G.  Brotzman. 

3.  Frank  E.  Evans. 

4.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 

CONNECTICUT 

1.  Emllio  Q.  Daddario. 

2.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 

3.  Robert  N.Giaimo. 

4.  Donald  J.  Irwin. 

5.  John  S.  Monagan. 

6.  Thomas  J.  Meskill. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 
William  V.  Roth. 

FLORIDA 

1.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 

2.  Don  Fuqua. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

4.  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr. 

5.  Edward  J.  Gumey. 

6.  Sam  Gibbons. 

7.  James  A.  Haley. 

8.  William  C.  Cramer. 

9.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 

10.  J.  Herbert  Burke. 

11.  Claude  Pepper. 

12.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

GEORGIA 

1.  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 

2.  Maston  O'Neal. 

3.  Jack  Brinkley. 

4.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn. 

5.  Fletcher  Thompson. 

6.  John  J.  Flynt.  Jr. 

7.  John  W.Davis. 

8.  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey. 

9.  Phil  M.  Landrum. 

10.  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr. 

HAWAII 

At  large 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
Patsy  T.  Mink. 

IDAHO 

1.  James  A.  McClure. 

2.  George  V.  Hansen. 

ILLINOIS 

1.  William  L.  Dawson. 

2.  Barratt  O'Hara. 

3.  William  T.  Murphy. 

4.  Edward  J.  Derwinskl. 

5.  John  C.  Kluczynskl. 

6.  Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

7.  Frank  Annunzio. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  Harold  R.  Collier. 

11.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl, 

12.  Robert  McClory. 

13.  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

14.  John  N.  Erlenbom. 

15.  Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

16.  John  B.  Anderson. 

17.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

18.  Robert  H.Michel. 
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19.  Tom  Rallsback. 

20.  Paul  Pindley. 

21.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

22.  William  L.  Springer. 

23.  George  E.  Shipley. 

24.  Melvin  Price. 

INDIANA 

1.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

2.  Charies  A.  Halleck. 

3.  John  Brademas. 

4.  E.  Ross  Adair. 

5.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

6.  William  G.  Bray. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

8.  Roger  H.  Zion. 

9.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

11.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  Fred  Schwengel. 

2.  John  C.  Culver. 

3.  H.R.  Gross. 

4.  John  Kyi. 

5.  Neal  Smith. 

6.  Wiley  Mayne. 

7.  WiUiam  J.  Scherle. 

KANSAS 

1.  Robert  Dole. 

2.  Chester  L.  Mize. 

3.  Larry  Winn.  Jr. 

4.  Gamer  E.  Shriver. 

5.  JoeSkubitz. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Prank  A.  Stubblefleld. 

2.  William  H.  Natcher. 

3.  William  O.  Cowger. 

4.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder. 

5.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

6.  John  C.  Watts. 

7.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

LOXnSIANA 

1.  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

2.  HaleBoggs. 

3.  Edwin  E.  Willis. 

4.  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr. 

5.  Otto  E.  Passman. 

6.  JohnR.  Rarick. 

7.  Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

8.  Speedy  O.Long. 

IIAINE 

1.  Peter  N.  Kyros. 

2.  William  D.  Hathaway. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

2.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

3.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

4.  George  H.  Fallon. 

5.  Hervey  G.  Machen. 

"6.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

7.  Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

8.  Gilbert  Gude. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

4.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

5.  F.  Bradford  Morse. 

6.  William  H.  Bates. 

7.  Horbert  H.  Macdonald. 

8.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

9.  John  W.  McCormack. 

10.  Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

11.  James  A.  Burke. 

12.  Hastings  Keith. 
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MICHIGAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 

3.  Garry  Brown. 

4.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

5.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

6.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

7.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 

8.  James  Harvey. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

11.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

12.  James  G.  O'Hara. 

13.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 

14.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

15.  wmiam D.Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dingell. 

17.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

18.  William  S.  Broomneld. 

19.  Jack  H.  McDonald. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Albert  H.  Quia. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

3.  Clark  MacGregor. 

4.  Joseph  E.  Karth. 

5.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

6.  John  M.  Zwach. 

7.  OdinLangen. 

8.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy. 

2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

3.  John  Bell  Williams. 

4.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

5.  William  M.  Colmer. 

MISSOURI 

1 .  Frank  M.  Karsten. 

2.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

3.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)   Sullivan. 

4.  Wm.  J.  Randall. 
5  Richard  Boiling 

6.  W.R.Hull, Jr. 

7.  Durward  G.  Hall. 

8.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 

9.  William  L.  Hungate. 
10.  Paul  C.Jones. 

MONTANA 

1.  Arnold  Olsen. 

2.  James  F.  Battin. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Robert  V.  Denney. 

2.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

3.  Dave  Martin. 

NEVADA 

At  large 
Walter  S.  Baring. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Louis  C.  Wyman. 

2.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

NEW    JERSEY 

1.  John  E.Hunt. 

2.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

3.  James  J.  Howard. 

4.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

5.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen. 

6.  William  T.  Cahill. 

7.  William  B.  Widnall 

8.  Charles  S.  Joelson. 

9.  Henry  Helstoskl. 

10.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

11.  Joseph  G.  Minlsh. 

12.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

14.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels. 

15.  Edward  J.  Patten. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

1. 
2. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


NEW   MEXICO 

At  large 
Thomas  G.  Morris. 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker. 

NEW    YORK 

Otis  G.  Pike. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 
Lester  L.  Wolff. 
John  W.  Wydler. 
Herbert  Tenzer. 
Seymour  Halpem. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
James  J.  Delaney. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Frank  J.  Brasco. 
Edna  F.  Kelly. 
Abraham  J.  Multer. 
John  J.  Rooney. 
Hugh  L.  Carey. 
John  M.  Murphy. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 


Leonard  Farbstein. 
William  F.  Ryan. 
James  H.  Scheuer. 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
Paul  A.  Fino. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Ogden  R.  Reid. 
John  G.  Dow. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 
Daniel  E.  Button. 
Carleton  J.  King. 
Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Alexander  Pimie. 
Howard  W.  Robison. 
James  M.  Hanley. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Frank  J.  Horton. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy. 
Henry  P.  Smith  m. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Walter  B.  Jones. 
L.  H.  Fountain. 
David  N.  Henderson. 
James  C.  Gardner. 
Nick  Galiflanakis. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Charles  Raper  Jonas. 
James  T.  Broyhill. 
Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Roy  A.  Taylor. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews. 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

OHIO 

Robert  Taf  t,  Jr. 
Donald  D.  Clancy. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 
William  M.  McCulloch. 
Delbert  L.  Latta. 
William  H.  Harsha. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
Clarence  E.  Miller. 
J.  William  Stanton. 
Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Charles  A.  Mosher. 
William  H.  Ayres. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle. 
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16.  Frank  T.  Bow. 

17.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

18.  Wayne  L.Hays. 

19.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

20.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

21.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 

22.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 

23.  William  E.  Minshall. 

24.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  Page  Belcher. 

2.  EdEdmondson. 

3.  Carl  Albert. 

4.  Tom  Steed. 

5.  John  Jarman. 

6.  James  V.  Smith 

OREGON 

1.  Wendell  Wyatt. 

2.  AlUllman. 

3.  Edith  Green. 

4.  John  R.  Dellenback. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  William  A.  Barrett. 

2.  Robert  N.C.  Nix. 

3.  James  A.  Byrne. 

4.  Joshua  Eilberg. 

5.  William  J.  Green. 

6.  George  M.  Rhodes. 

7.  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 

8.  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr. 

9.  G.  Robert  Watkins. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

12.  J.  Irving  Whalley. 

13.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

14.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

15.  FredB.  Rooney. 

16.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 

17.  Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

18.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

19.  George  A.  Goodling. 

20.  Elmer  J.  Holland. 

21.  John  H.Dent. 

22.  John  P.  Saylor. 

23.  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

24.  JosephP.  Vigorito. 

25.  Frank  M.  Clark. 

26.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

27.  James  G.  Fulton. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

1.  Pemand  J.  St  Germain. 
2. . 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

1.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

2.  Albert  W.  Watson. 

3.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom 

4  Robert  T.  Ashmore. 

5.  TomS.Gettys. 

6.  John  L.  McMillan. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

1.  BenReifel. 

2.  E.Y.  Berry. 

TENNESSEE 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  W.E.  (Bill)  Brock. 

4.  JoeL.  Evins. 

5.  Richard  Fulton. 

6.  William  R.  Anderson. 

7.  RayBlanton. 

8.  Robert  A.  Everett. 

9.  Dan  Kuykendall. 

TEXAS 

1.  Wright  Patman. 

2.  John  Dowdy. 
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3.  Joe  Pool. 

4.  Ray  Roberts. 

5.  Earle  Cabell. 

6.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

7.  George  Bush. 

8.  BobEckhardt. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

11.  W.R.Poage. 

12.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Graham  Purcell. 

14.  John  Young. 

15.  Eligio  de  la  Garza. 

16.  Richard  White. 

17.  Omar  Burleson. 

18.  Robert  Price. 

19.  George  Mahon. 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

21.  O.C.Fisher. 

22.  Bob  Casey. 

23.  Abraham  Kazen. 

UTAH 

1.  Laurence  J.  Burton. 

2.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 

VERMONT 

At  large 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 

VIRGINIA 

1.  Thomas  N.  Downing. 

2.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 

3.  David  E.  Satterfield  m, 

4.  Watkins  M.  Abbitt. 

5.  William  M.  Tuck. 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff. 

7.  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

8.  William  Lloyd  Scott. 

9.  William  C.  Wampler.,  < 

10.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

WASHINGTON 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 

2.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

3.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

4.  Catherine  May. 

5.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

6.  Floyd  V.  Hicks. 

7.  Brock  Adams. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

1.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

3.  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

4.  KenHechler. 

5.  James  Kee. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

3.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

6.  William  A.  Steiger. 

7.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

8.  John  W.  Byrnes. 

9.  Glenn  R.  Davis. 

10.  Alvin  E.  O'Konskl. 

WYOMING 

At  large 
William  Henry  Harrison. 

PUERTO    Rico 

Resident  Commissioner 
Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

434.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  certain 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  for  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  62); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

435.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmuting  a  state- 
ment relating  to  trade  and  other  transac- 
tions Involving  Southern  Rhodesia  (H.  Doc. 
No.  63);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
accompanying  papers. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  and  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Triistees,  transmitting 
the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (H.  Doc.  No.  64);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  and 
the  Secretary,  Board  of  Triistees,  transmit- 
ting the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  and  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (H.  Doc.  No.  65);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  and  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Trustees,  transmitting  the  1967  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  (H.  Doc.  No.  66) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  refunds  and 
credits  of  internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30.  1964,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6405  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  67);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  on  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  50  Stat.  329;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Colimibla,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  the  au- 
thority to  waive  certain  provisions  relating 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  marriage  license  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Comnussioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  that  the  Commissioners  may  accept 
or  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  performance 
by  volunteers  of  services  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 503(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend 
for  a  period  of  10  years  the  authorization  to 
make  appropriations  for  allocations  and 
grants  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
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documentary  sources  significant  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States;  to  the  Coi^unlttee 
on  Government  Operations 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Ilouse  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  ijequlred 
report  for  the  period  July  1.  1966,  to 
ber  31,  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  88-454;  to  the  Commlitee  on 
House  Administration. 

445.  A   letter   from   the    Archivist 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
ords  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant 
provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Corimlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 


posed   legislation,   as   follows: 
relief  of  Robert  M.  Gllkey,  Jr.. 


of   the 
on  rec- 
to the 


the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  propwed  leg 
Islatlon  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program,  to  expand 
the  program,  and  for  other  purposesj  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  A  lairs 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S  Infor 
matlon  Agency,  transmitting  drafts   Df  pro- 

(1)      or   the 
and   (2)   for 
the  relief  of  Dlno  J.  Caterinl;  to  tht  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Bbard  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia:  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglsla  ;lon  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Coi  ie  with 
respect  to  pay  received  by  public  school 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  em- 
ployment during  the  summer  vacation  pe- 
riod; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofl^e  and 
Civil  Service. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Commlsslonfer,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  XJS 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entering  In  the  case  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  Unlted'States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sectlon'212(a) 
(28)  (I)  (11).  of  the  Immigration  and  Ifatlon- 
allty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jufilclary. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  cjraft  of 
proposed  legislation,  amendments  tjs  H.R. 
3647,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriation^  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1968;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  jAtomlc 
Energy. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON^  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the]  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.     COLMER:     Committee     on 
House  Resolution  347.     A  resolution 
Ing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4515 , 
to  authorize  appropriations  during 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraf^, 
siles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
search,   development,    test,   evaluation 
military  construction  for  the  Armed 
and    for    other    piurposes    (Rept.    N< 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


and 


Rules. 

]  irovid- 
a  bUl 
fiscal 
mis- 
re - 
and 
Forces. 
31). 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLU1IONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PERKINS:  | 

H.R.  6230.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elenientary 
and  secondary  education  by  extendlig  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  ana  chil- 
dren in  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning,  and  ay  im- 
proving programs  of  education  for  the  pandl- 
capped;  to  Improve  programs  of  vocitlonal 
education;  to  Improve  authority  for  jasslst- 
ance  to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas 


and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PUR  CELL: 

H.R.  6231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards   Act,    1921,   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  6233.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  HI  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  In  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  6234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  6235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  6236.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and  chil- 
dren In  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, by  providing  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning,  and  by  im- 
proving programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  programs  of  vocational 
education;  to  Improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  federally  Impacted  areas 
and  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  6237.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  6238.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    Jointly    with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  proposed  Skyline  Drive 
Recreation    Way    In    the    Manti-LaSal    and 
Plshlake  National   Forests   in   the  State   of 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  6239.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  Golden 
Circle  National  Scenic  Parkway  complex  con- 
necting the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  southern  part  of 
Utah  with  the  national  parks,  monvunents, 
and  recreation  areas  situated  in  northern 
Arizona,  northwestern  New  Mexico,  and 
southwestern  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6240.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  benefits 
of  referees  in  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  6241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  permit  certain 
States  to  determine  the  standard  time  which 
shall  be  observed  within  their  boundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


H.R.  6242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE : 
H.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  his  mother  at  the  time  required  for 
entitlement  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
based  on  her  wage  record  if  at  such  time  she 
was  fully  Insured  and  was  either  living  with 
him  or  contributing  to  his  support;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN:  =•; 

H.R.  6245.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed 
in  criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction, or  manufacture  for  Introduction, 
Into  interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  6247.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  624a.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  oJ  California: 
H.R.  6249.  A   bill   to  establish   a   National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6250.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
goverrunents  In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6251.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.R.  6252.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional  treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.  6253.  A  bill  to  exclude  from   Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6254.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
Federal  group  life  Insurance  at  age  65  or  after 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and. Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6255.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  State  inheritance  tax 
or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  provide  lump-sum 
payment  for  the  unused  sick  leave  to  the 
credit  of  an  officer  or  employee  immediately 
prior  to  his  separation  from  the  service  on 
retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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KJl.  6257.  A  bin  to  permit  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  member  receiving  health  benefits 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959  (5 
U.S.C.  89)  to  elect  coverage  under  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1960  (Public  Law  86-724);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6258.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  surviving  spouses  without  deduc- 
tion from  a  retired  employee  or  member's 
annuity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6260.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished for  the  construction  of  standby  elec- 
trical systems  in  existing  or  proposed  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6261.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

HJl.  6262.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJl.  6263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  such  benefits,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to 
widows,  to  provide  for  contributions  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  general 
revenues,  to  otherwise  extend  and  improve 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  6264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  6265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
postage  at  local  zone  rates  on  certain  parcels 
mailed  by  or  for  delivery  to  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJR.  6267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  6268.  A  bill   to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6269.  A  bill  to  amend  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciu-rency. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

HJl.  6271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  6272.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 


Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  surviving  spouses  without  deduc- 
tion from  a  retired  employee  or  Member's 
annuity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
annuity  when  the  potential  survivor-an- 
nuitant predeceases  the  retired  employee, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  paper  industries  machinery; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  6276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  aged 
survivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or 
her  entitlement  to  benefits,  or  suffer  any 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  such  benefits, 
by  reason  of  marriage  or  remarriage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  6277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  gifts  to  minors  made  under  such 
act  may  be  deposited  in  savings  an  1  loan 
associations  and  related  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  6278.  A  bill  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  U.S.  Interests  in  voluntary 
international  commercial  standards  ac- 
tivities, to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for 
commercial  and  procurement  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  standard  reference  data;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  6280.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on   account  of 
age,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  6281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6282.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N  J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  6285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and 
from  the  United  States  and  combat  areas 
overseas  as  designated  by  the  President,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  designate  the  locks 
and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  known  as  the  Greenup 
Locks  and  Dam  as  the  Paul  G.  Blazer  Locks 
and  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  6287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal   Maritime   Administration,   and   for 


other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  6288.  A   bill   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  6289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where 
the  entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child, 
to  a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  or  Korean  con- 
flict, the  beneficiary  shall  if  otherwise  eligible 
have  the  right  to  elect  payment  of  pension 
under  either  the  provision  of  title  38  as  in 
effect  on  June  30.  1960.  or  as  amended  by 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959.  whichever 
provides  the  greater  benefit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

HJl.  6291.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  6292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEIJ: 

H.R.  6293.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R,  6294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31.  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  dependent 
who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6297.  A   bill   to    regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  6298.  A  bill   to  regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  6299.  A  bill,  to  extend  certain  pay. 
leave,  and  retention  preference  benefits 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  em- 
ployees of  the  agricultural  county  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.UTT: 

H.R.  6300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6301.  A  bill  to  encourage  equity  in- 
vestment In  new  and  small  business,  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Bilr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  6302.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
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states  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  aQd  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Hit.  6303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
Insxirance  benefits  thereunder  for  an^  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  lej^t  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  e^bllsh 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  [ 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvanlfe : 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  to  auUiorlze 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelptva,  Pa., 
as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemtratlng 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  deiilgnate 
Monday,  October  2,  1966,  as  Free  Enterprise 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  pre  posing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  fxjwer  of  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  review  convictions  in  criminal  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlgl;ts  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  }n  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolut;  on  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  edu(  latlon- 
al  and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  -elated 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
East  Eiu-opean  satellites  when  there  Is  de- 
monstrable evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  havs  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  hoi  orable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demon  itrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  wars  Df  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  oi  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    rations 
peacekeeping    force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resoluti  on  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congri  ss  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purpoies;  to 
the   Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Conunlttee   on  Standards  and  Condutt  and 
amending   the   Rules  of   the  House;   \o  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.  Res.  322.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 

Committee   on    Consumer   Interests;     »   the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  to  authorize  i  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  present 
law  dealing  with  foreign  restrictivel  trade 
practices  or  boycotts;  to  the  Commlt|«e  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee   on    Standards   and   Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan 

H.  Res.  325.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 

Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduqt,  and 

establishing  reqvilrements  for  dlsclosiire   of 

assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  wllp  cer- 


tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   POLLOCK: 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and   Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
aimlversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 

H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 

H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  60th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
military  operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
military  operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  DOW: 

H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  in  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
Investigation   and   study    of   the    effects   of 


mlUtary  operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Conmilttee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  effects  of 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  in  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  in  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  In  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civilian  Casualties  and 
Refugees  in  South  Vietnam  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  effects  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  South  Vietnam  on  the 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

37.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  rescinding  all  sanctions  against  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

38.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  power 
of  the  States  to  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  6304.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Filbert 
Montano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  6305.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Claud 
Ferguson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  6306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Farruggla;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HJi.  6307.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Althea 
Hadaway;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Hil.  6308.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Christiana  Jefferson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
VeUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  6310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlslo 
Bautlsta;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJl.  6311.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kewum 
Bong  Choy,  and  daughter,  So  Young  Choy; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6312.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Lt.  Col. 
Harry  L.  Haverstick  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

HJl.6313.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge  I. 
Aunon-Prleto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

■B.B,.  6314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
P.  Edgell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6315.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kalatu 
Nalr  Gopalan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angele 
Magarlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6317.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pugllsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6318.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  William 
L.  Wilde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  6319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
and  Guiseppe  P*urnarl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlvenda 
O.    Conslng;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  6321.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    the 
Cuban  Truck   &  Equipment   Co.,  Its  helra 
and    assigns;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO; 
H.R.  6322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Onofrlo 
Alalmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  6323.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Rodolfo  Eduardo  Bustamante  y  Arrlola;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  6324.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   John 
A.    Danlsch;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6325.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt. 
AUan  L.  Schooler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  6326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsanthe 
Savas  Karatapanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HJl.  6327.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tong 
H.  Chang,  and  his  wife,  Whaja  Chang;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.    6328.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Hyn 


(Eileen)  Haywood;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6329.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Frederick;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  6330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruby 
Gwendolyn  WUllams;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  6331.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Paraskevl  Stavropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.R.  6332.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Zlto 
C.  Alba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  6333.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Martlno 
de  Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  6334.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Pennella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  6336.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marclano 
Domingo  Malapira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Shlh-Yu  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (by  request) : 

■RR.  6337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Wong)  Wolff;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  6338.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gerardo  Pinto  and  his  wife,  Rosalia  Reale 
Pinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Howard  University  Celebrates  100th  Anni- 
versary— Former  West  Virginia  Gover- 
nor Atkinson  Graduate  of  Howard — 
Past  President  Mordecai  W.  Johnson, 
Former  Minister  in  Charleston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Howard  University  is  celebrating  Its 
100th  anniversary  this  week.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  West 
Virginia's  widely  known  journalist,  Jim 
Comstock,  editor  of  the  West  Virginia 
Hillbilly,  that  former  Gov.  George  W. 
Atkinson,  of  our  State,  was  graduated 
from  Howard  University  Law  School. 
After  graduation  and  after  an  active  pe- 
riod In  the  practice  of  law,  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1890-91  before  being 
elected  Governor  for  the  term  1897-1901. 

Dr.  Mordecai  Wyatt  Johnson,  former 
Howard  University  president,  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Char- 
leston, W.  Va.,  from  1917-26.  From 
Charleston,  in  the  latter  year,  Dr.  John- 
son came  to  Washington  and  assumed 
the  Howard  presidency  and  served  that 
institution  until  his  retirement  in  1960. 
There  are  other  distinguished  West 
Virginians  who  have  had  close  ties  with 
Howard  University,  but  I  felt  it  appro- 
priate  to  mention  Governor  Atkinson 


and  Howard's  longtime  effective  leader, 
Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  anniversary  telegram  of 
congratulations  to  Dr.  James  Madison 
Nabrit,  Jr.,  president  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Februakt  27,  1967. 

Dr.  James  Madison  Nabrit,  Jr., 
President,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  aa 
Howard  University  celebrates  its  100th  an- 
niversary. The  School  has  served  the  area 
and  the  Nation  well  and  I  send  my  beet 
wishes  as  the  Institution  begins  its  second 
century  of  constructive  activities  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  University 
of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  100  years  old 
today. 

It  has  been  a  century  of  achievement. 

An  illustrious  alumnus,  James  B. 
Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
written:  "Anniversaries,  rightly  used, 
are  the  benchmarks  of  history." 


Like  all  great  institutions  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  Those  marking  its  cen- 
tennial benchmark  do  so  for  widely 
varying  reasons.  The  University  of 
Illinois  is  noted — 

For  its  role  in  the  history  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country.  Starting  as  a 
land-grant  college  with  three  faculty 
members  and  72  students  it  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  Nation's  top  10  universi- 
ties with  42,500  students  on  three  cam- 
puses and  more  than  6,500  teaching  and 
administrative  oflBcers. 

For  the  high  quality  of  its  instruction 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  reflected  by  the  success  of  Its 
alumni  in  all  walks  of  life  and  by  the 
number  of  students  from  other  schools 
who  choose  it  for  their  graduate  work. 
Illinois  ranks  fourth  among  the  Nation's 
universities  in  the  number  of  doctorates 
awarded.  In  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  recently  published  Assess- 
ment of  Quality  in  Graduate  Education, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  among  the 
more  than  100  major  institutions  sur- 
veyed, was  one  of  only  nine  which  ex- 
celled in  three  or  more  areas  of  graduate 
study. 

For  Its  excellence  in  research.  The 
teamwork  of  Illinois  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  produced  such 
achievements  as  nylon  and  the  synthetic 
sweeting  agent,  sucaryl.  Three  Illinl 
have  won  Nobel  Prizes :  Edward  A.  Doisy 
for  his  identification  and  synthesis  of 
vitamin  K;  Wendall  M.  Stanley  for  the 
isolation  of  crystalline  viriises  which 
play  such  an  active  role  in  so  many  ani- 
mal and  plant  diseases,  and  Vincent  du 
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neering research  at  Illinois  helpeil  make 
railroads  safer  and  contributed  to  the 
development  of  all-channel  television 
antenna.  The  university's  Betatfon  was 
one  of  the  first  "atom  smashers!'  to  be 
used  in  treatment  of  cancer  anfl  other 
scientific  research.  The  Univeijsity  of 
Illinois  ranlced  sixth  among  American 
imiversities  for  research  activities  in 
1966  with  an  expenditure  of  $44  iaillion. 
Currently,  1,700  projects  involvirig  more 
than  3,000  professional  researchers,  in 
addition  to  graduate  students  and  tech- 
nicians, are  in  progress.  [ 

For  its  pioneering  work  in  agriculture. 
The  university's  Morrow  plots  are  the 
oldest  field  experimental  plots  in  the 
United  States.  Illinois  researchers 
helped  develop  hybrid  corn  and  the 
modem  soybean.  They  have  peen  in 
the  forefront  in  the  development, of  new 
Ideas  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing,  horticul- 
ture, poultry  science,  agriculturafl  engi- 
neering, farm  management  and  $gricul- 
tural  economics.  A  distinguished  alum- 
nus, a  constituent  of  mine  ^nd  no 
stranger  to  my  colleagues  in  thJB  Con- 
gress, is  Charles  B.  Shuman,  presljdent  of 
the  American  P^rm  Bureau  Federation. 

For  its  preeminence  in  the  aits  and 
humanities.  The  Urbana  campius  has 
the  largest  university  art  department  in 
the  country.  The  Krannert  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  offer  superb  facilities  for 
opera,  orchestra,  choral  groups,  Iheater, 
and  dance.  Renowned  Ulini,  present 
and  past,  include  Sculptor  Loradb  Taft; 
the  dean  of  American  historians,  Allan 
Nevins;  Lincoln  biographers  James  G. 
Randall  and  Paul  M.  Angle;  Carl  Van 
Doren,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  "Benjamin  Franklin,"  his  brother, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poei  Mark 
Van  Doren,  and  authors  Gerald  Carson, 
Robert  Lewis  Taylor,  William  Maxwell, 
Daniel  Curley,  Stanley  Elkin.  Ja^k  Gel- 
ber  and  many  others. 

For  the  wealth  of  its  physical  resources. 
The  university  library  is  the  fifth  largest 
of  all  American  libraries  and  langest  of 
any  State  university.  Complertenting 
the  71,000-seat  Memorial  Stadium,  dedi- 
cated in  1924,  is  the  mammoth  riew  As- 
sembly Hall,  one  of  the  Nation's llargest 
Indoor  arenas.  The  new  Chicagp  Ulini 
Union  at  the  Medical  Center  aiad  the 
buildings  planned  and  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Chicago  Circle  Camius  are 
examples  of  the  expansion  still  going  on. 

For  its  contributions  to  business  and 
industry.  Corporation  presidenis  who 
graduated  from  Illinois  include  LtsUe  B. 
Worthlngton,  United  States  Steel;  Wil- 
liam G.  Karnes,  Beatrice  Foods:]  Harry 
O.  Bercher,  International  Harvester,  and 
Arnold  O.  Beckman,  Beckman  Instru- 
ments. William  B.  Greene  of  Barber- 
Greene  Co..  manufacturer  olj  pav- 
ing and  material  handling  machinery; 
Herman  C.  Krannert  of  the  Inlartd  Con- 
tainer Corp.;  Harold  Boeschens^ein  of 
Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Cora,  and 
Robert  L.  Latzer  of  the  Pet  Milk  Co.. 
are  Ulini  who  now  serve  their  respective 
firms  as  board  chairmen.  Clifford  F. 
Hood,  retired  president  of  United!  States 
Steel,  and  Collett  E.  Woolman,  lat^  presi- 


dent of  Delta  Air  Lines,  are  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  university. 

For  the  prowess  of  its  athletes  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  sports.  Such  names  as  the 
immortal  Harold  (Red)  Grange;  his 
famed  football  coach,  Bob  Zuppke; 
George  Halas,  owner-coach  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bears  who  lettered  In  three  sports 
at  Illinois;  George  A.  Huff,  Illinois  ath- 
letic director  from  1896  to  1935,  and  all 
around  atlilete  Lou  Boudreau  are  writ 
large  in  the  history  of  the  "Fighting 
Illini."  Avery  Brundage,  president  of 
the  International  Olympic  Committee,  is 
an  alumnus.  Illinois  ranks  second  in  the 
alltime  statistics  for  the  number  of 
championships  in  all  Big  Ten  sports.  Re- 
cent Illini  football  teams  have  won  three 
Rose  Bowl  victories. 

Henry  T.  Heald,  a  former  president  of 
the  Ford  Foimdation,  wrote  recently: 

It  Is  Impossible  to  rank  universities  on  any 
exact  basis,  but  no  one  would  question  that 
the  University  of  Illinois  Is  one  of  Ajnerlca's 
great  Institutions  of  higher  learning;  one  of 
significance  not  only  to  the  state  which  sup- 
ports It,  but  one  of  consequence  on  the  na- 
tional and  International  scene. 

Among  its  alumni,  Illinois  claims  19 
members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  three  founding  members  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
and  12  members  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  uni- 
versity is,  in  1967,  of  a  size  and  impor- 
tance unimagined  by  those  who  took  part 
in  its  establishment  in  1867. 

The  university's  centennial  year  be- 
gins today  with  the  marking  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby's 
signing  into  law  on  February  28,  1867, 
legislation  passed  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  providing  for  the  establisliment 
of  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University"  in 
Champaign  County  at  a  point  halfway 
between  the  cities  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Fred  H. 
Turner,  dean  of  students  and  director  of 
the  centenniEil,  the  university  has 
planned  a  yearlong  series  of  observances 
to  be  climaxed  by  the  100th  anniversary 
on  March  11,  1968,  of  the  formal  cere- 
monies marking  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  institution. 

It  is  of  significant  interest  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  the  land-grant 
institution  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
where  the  idea  of  the  land-grant  college 
or  university  originated.  Furthermore 
the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  under  which 
the  national  system  of  land-grant  insti- 
tutions has  been  established,  was  signed 
into  law  on  July  1,  1862,  by  a  President 
from  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  really  precedes  its  foundation  In 
1867.  As  early  as  1848,  Jonathan  B. 
Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  El.,  corre- 
sponded with  John  Blanchard,  president 
of  Knox  College,  then  one  of  several  pri- 
vate colleges  operating  in  the  State,  and 
made  known  his  plan  for  establishing  a 
State  industrial  and  agricultural  vml- 
versity. 

In  February  1853,  the  Illinois  House 
and  Senate  adopted  joint  resolutions  re- 
questing Federal  aid  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  and  industrial  uni- 
versities and  in  1854  forwarded  the  reso- 


lutions to  Congress  where  they  were  read 
tn  the  House  and  Senate. 

Justin  Morrill,  for  whom  the  Land 
Grant  Act  is  popularly  named,  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1855  as 
a  Representative  from  Vermont.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  election,  he  intro- 
duced, unsuccessfully,  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  agricul- 
tural school,  to  be  chartered  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  national  military  academy. 
In  1857  he  introduced  yet  another  bill] 
which  incorporated  the  essential  features 
of  the  resolutions  earlier  put  forth  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  but  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan  in  1859  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
Finally  passed  and  signed  into  law  in 

1862,  the  act  provided  for  the  granting 
of  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress 
of  each  particular  State,  "for  the  en- 
dowment, support,  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies — to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  may  prescribe."  Thus  Illi- 
nois' Jonathan  Turner,  while  not  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  which  the  present 
University  of  Illinois  owes  its  existence, 
was  nevertheless  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  establishment  of  the  State 
university;  he  is  still  known  today  as  the 
"father  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
education." 

As  required  imder  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  the  State  of  Illinois  ac- 
cepted its  provisions  on  February   14, 

1863.  Four  years  passed  before  the 
State  acted  to  bring  the  new  type  of 
State  institution  into  reality. 

The  two  decades  previous  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  had 
been  marked  with  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  colleges  of  the  day,  classical 
in  course,  basically  preparing  for  tiie 
ministry  or  for  the  professions,  and  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  sons  and  daughters  of  work- 
ers and  artisans,  who  felt  the  need  for 
a  type  of  education  where  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  might  be  taught, 
and  while  not  excluding  other  classical 
and  literary  subjects,  might  better  pre- 
pare the  yoimg  people  of  the  day  for  the 
demands  of  a  faster  moving  industrial 
world. 

It  might  be  Interesting  to  contemplate 
just  what  might  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  people  of  Illinois  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1867,  when  Governor  Oglesby 
signed  the  bUl  establishing  the  new  in- 
stitution. Was  their  dream  of  an  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  of  a  new 
type  about  to  be  realized?  Was  all  this 
talk  about  a  new  institution  within  their 
financial  means  just  talk?  How  could 
the  proposed  new  university  ever  be 
readied  for  them,  when  it  was  known  that 
in  Champaign-Urbana  there  existed  a 
partially  built  building,  just  one,  to  house 
the  new  university;  there  was  no  board 
of  trustees,  there  was  no  faculty,  there 
was  no  course  of  study? 

Yet  in  the  12  months  and  11  days  from 
February  28.  1867.  to  March  11,  1868.  the 
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one  building  was  completed  and  ready, 
the  Governor  had  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees,  this  board  had  hired  a  regent, 
and  two  additional  teachers,  had  adopted 
a  course  of  study,  and  72  students  had 
been  registered  between  March  2.  1868. 
and  March  11.  when  the  formal  opening 
was  held. 

The  students  of  1867  and  1868  had 
little  more  than  hope  and  promises  on 
which  to  base  their  educational  dreams. 
Their  reasons  for  optimism  must  have 
been  severely  strained  as  they  watched 
the  plans  develop.  Students  of  every 
generation  have  their  problems,  but  the 
students  of  1967  have  much  more  on 
which  to  base  promising  opportunities 
than  did  the  students  of  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  of 
February  28.  1867.  had  one  poorly  built 
building.  Today  the  three  campuses  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  occupy  179  ma- 
jor and  456  other  buildings  on  three  cam- 
puses, with  152  major  buildings  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  13  at  the  medical 
center  in  Chicago,  and  14  at  Chicago 
Circle,  the  total  value  of  these  buildings 
being  about  $425  million.  The  three 
faculty  members  of  the  first  year  have 
grown  to  about  5.000  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 600  at  the  medical  center,  and  700 
at  Chicago  Circle,  and  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  6,000  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  there  are  8,500  non- 
academic  employees  engaged  in  various 
duties  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  three  campuses.  The  72  students 
have  grown  to  a  total  full-time  student 
body  of  over  29,000  at  Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 2,500  at  the  medical  campus,  and 
11,000  at  Chicago  Circle,  and  in  addition 
some  4.500  students  are  taught  part  time 
in  extramural  classes.  The  one  piti- 
fully small  academic  imit  has  become 
an  organization  of  15  colleges  and  schools 
at  Urbana-Champaign.  five  at  the  medi- 
cal center,  and  eight  at  Chicago  Circle. 
And  the  library,  which  did  not  exist  when 
the  university  was  opened  now  has  more 
than  5,700,000  items,  and  is  exceeded  only 
by  Harvard  and  Yale  among  university 
libraries. 

With  a  physical  plant  which  is  modem 
and  ever  growing,  with  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  with  a  library  ade- 
quate for  any  reference  or  research,  and 
a  choice  of  courses  almost  without  re- 
striction, the  student  of  1967  is  placed 
in  the  promising  position  of  almost  no 
limitation  on  his  educational  opportunity 
as  the  university  enters  its  Centennial 
Year. 

In  the  last  100  years  19  men  have 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  20  Gov- 
ernors. During  that  time  only  12  men 
have  served  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  All  of  them  left  their 
mark  on  the  university  but  none,  in  my 
judgment,  has  coped  so  successfully  with 
such  complex  problems  as  the  present 
chief  administrator.  Dr.  David  Dodds 
Henry,  who  has  been  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  since  1955.  His 
predecessors  and  the  dates  of  their  ad- 
ministrations were:  John  Milton  Greg- 
ory, 1867  to  1880;  Selim  Hobart  Peabody, 
1880  to  1891;  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill, 
1891  to  1894;  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  1894 


to  1904;  Edmund  Janes  James,  1904  to 
1920;  David  Kinley,  1920  to  1930;  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase,  1930  to  1933;  Arthur 
Hill  Daniels.  1933  to  1934;  Arthur  Cutts 
Willard,  1934  to  1946;  George  Dinsmore 
Stoddard,  1946  to  1952;  and  Lloyd  Morey, 
1953  to  1954. 

The  University  of  HUnois  has  proved 
to  be  an  influence  far  greater  than  the 
short  tenure  of  its  existence  would  seem 
to  demand.  It  has  sought  to  educate, 
in  the  most  profound  sense  of  the  term. 
For,  "education  is  a  high  word,"  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  wrote  in  his  Idea  of  a 
University.  "It  is  the  preparation  for 
knowledge,  and  it  is  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  that  prepara- 
tion." Tills  university  has  achieved  a 
quality  of  excellence  in  preparing  for, 
and  in  imparting  knowledge;  and  the 
stoic  philosopher,  Epictetus,  spoke  wisely 
in  saying,  "Only  the  educated  are  free." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  we  pass  a  significant  milestone  in 
the  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  We  mark  on  March  2  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

This  agency,  which  events  have  pro- 
pelled into  the  forefront  of  the  national 
effort  toward  quality,  is  undergoing  a 
change  keyed  to  match  the  transforma- 
tion within  the  public  schools  in  their 
intensifying  search  for  education  ade- 
quate to  the  times. 

A  year  ago.  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  the  quality  of  country  we  are  trying 
to  build.  In  his  message  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  new  civil  rights  legislation,  he 
said: 

We  are  engaged  In  a  great  adventure — as 
great  as  that  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
fathers  marched  to  the  Western  frontier. 
Our  frontier  today  is  of  human  beings,  not 
land.  If  we  are  able  to  open  that  frontier, 
to  free  each  child  to  become  the  best  that 
Is  In  him  to  become,  our  reward — both 
spiritual  and  material — will  exceed  any  that 
we  gained  a  century  ago  through  territorial 
expansion. 

The  Office  of  Education  has,  as  a  re- 
sult of  massive  educational  assistance 
programs  enacted  in  recent  years,  been 
assigned  a  major  role  in  this  country's 
effort  to  afford  quality  education  to  all 
children.  The  thrust  of  recent  educa- 
tional aid  programs  for  the  children  of 
poor  families  assures  that  the  Office  of 
Education  must  assume  responsibilities 
for  leadership  in  educational  innovation 
and  improvement. 

It  would  be  simple  for  a  Federal  agen- 
cy to  retreat  Into  the  obscurity,  and  into 
the  security,  of  an  identity  as  a  statis- 
tical storehouse  ready  to  provide  the 
latest  headcount  on  students,  or  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  number 


of  square  feet  in  the  Nation's  school- 
houses. 

In  an  age,  however,  when  world  con- 
ditions compel  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume a  world  leadership  role  In  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  it  is  no  less 
essential  that  Federal  leadership  on  the 
domestic  front  shall  devote  its  attention 
to  development  of  individual  potential. 
Nowhere  is  the  opportunity  greater  than 
in  the  education  of  our  children  in 
schools  to  afford  them  equal  opportunity 
to  do  their  best. 

That  is  why  the  Office  of  Education  is 
involved  in  tlie  issue  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  the  overlapping  issue  of  inferior 
education  of  the  children  of  poverty. 
Not  to  be  so  involved  would  be  to  ignore 
inequities  that  have  multiplied  because 
they  have  been  ignored  too  long  in  the 
past,  particularly  during  most  of  the 
century  during  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  progressed  to  its  new  level  of 
maturity. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  is  fiowing  into  new 
educational  programs  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation in  poverty  neighborhoods. 
Under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  prohibits  Federal  assistance 
for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  schools 
are  required  to  end  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  order  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

These  recent  legislative  actions,  and 
numerous  others  directed  toward  ex- 
panding educational  opportunity  for 
children  and  college-age  students,  are 
helping  to  reshape  American  education. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  not  only 
authorized  by  legislative  action  to  ex- 
press its  concern  for  equal  educational 
opportvmity;  it  is  obligated  by  law  and 
by  a  national  moral  commitment  to  take 
the  lead. 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  package  of  legislation  to 
Improve  civil  service  conditions  and  re- 
tirement benefits. 

My  bills  are:  First,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  to  provide  that  the  entire  cost  of 
health  benefits  under  that  act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Government;  second,  to 
amend  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
of  1951  to  provide  a  lump-sum  pajmaent 
for  the  imused  sick  leave  of  an  officer  or 
employee  immediately  prior  to  his  sep- 
aration from  the  service  on  retirement; 
third,  to  modify  the  decrease  in  Federal 
Group  Life  Insurance  at  age  65  or  after 
retirement;  fourth,  to  permit  a  retired 
employee  or  member  receiving  health 
benefits  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959  to  elect  coverage  imder  the 
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Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fit Act  of  1960;  fifth,  to  provide  tiat  the 
value  of  survivor  annuities  payable  under 
chapter  83,  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  State 
inheritance  tax  or  Federal  estate  tax 
purposes:  sixth,  to  amend  sectiop  8341 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  irovlde 
armulties  for  surviving  spouses  without 
deduction  from  a  retired  employee  or 
member's  armulty,  and  for  [  other 
purposes. 

All  of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  benefit  our  civil  service 
workers  and  retirees  not  only  at  retire- 
ment time,  but  during  their  teniure  of 
service.  I 

For  example,  I  see  no  reason  wpy  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  b^r  the 
entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  Ihealth 
benefits.  t 

I  hope  that  the  House  Post  OfDce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  glMte  this 
legislative  package  their  fullest  qonsid- 
eration. 


Dr.  Carl  Murphy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK$ 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIA^,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 1 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Speaker,  American  education,  journal- 
ism, and  the  cause  of  equal  rights  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  on  Saturday  wilh  the 
death  of  Dr.  Carl  Murphy,  of  Balti  more, 
at  the  age  of  78. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  Dr.  Mur- 
phy was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Afro- American  newspaper  chain,  (hair- 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Margan 
State  College  in  Baltimore,  and  a  piem- 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  thfe  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advanc(iment 
of  Colored  People.  Any  one  of  these 
posts  would  have  filled  the  tim(  and 
employed  the  talents  of  most  men  Dr. 
Murphy  held  all  three,  and  in  this  triple 
capacity  served  the  Nation  anc  the 
principles  he  cherished  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence.  Intelligence,  andldedi- 
cation. 

The  son  of  John  H.  Murphy,  who 
founded  the  Baltimore  Afro-Amflrican 
In  1892,  Dr.  Murphy  began  his  career  as 
an  educator.  After  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  German  and  ancient  history 
at  Howard  University  in  1911  and  a 
master's  at  Harvard  in  1913,  he  headed 
the  German  department  at  Howaijd  for 
5  years. 

In  1918,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Afro- 
American,  and  became  president  ctf  the 
company  In  1922  after  his  father's  death. 
He  continued  as  president  until  bacom- 
ing  chairman  of  the  board  in  19631  and 
during  this  long  tenure  saw  his  News- 
paper chain  expanded  to  embrace  pfipers 
In  Washington.  Philadelphia,  Newark, 
and  Richmond.  Because  of  his  contin- 
uing efforts  and  his  infiuence  over,  edi- 
torial policies,  the  Afro-American  tthain 
is  now  widely  respected  as  a  responsible 
spokesman  for  progressive,  informed 
policies. 


As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
NAACP  for  36  years,  Dr.  Murphy  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  organization's 
growth  and  success  In  promoting  equal 
rights  through  legal  action.  Although 
not  a  lawyer,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
legal  redress  committee  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  NAACP  for  32  years,  and 
constantly  worked  with  the  attorneys  in- 
volved in  the  landmark  cases  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  NAACP.  His 
financial  contributions  to  this  cause  were 
great;  his  contributions  of  time,  effort, 
and  thought  were  even  greater  and  more 
generous. 

Dr.  Murphy's  record  of  service  has  been 
widely  recognized.  In  1955  he  became 
the  first  journalist  to  win  the  Spingam 
Medal,  the  highest  award  offered  by  the 
NAACP.  A  fine  arts  building  and  an 
auditorium  on  the  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege campus,  and  a  scholarship  fund  for 
African  students,  bear  his  name.  But 
perhaps  the  finest  symbol  of  Dr.  Mur- 
phy's achievements  is  the  great  progress 
made  by  Morgan  State  College  during 
the  28  years  in  which  he  served  on  its 
board,  and  especially  during  the  past  14 
years,  under  his  direction  as  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Carl  Murphy  was  a 
fine  American,  who  gave  his  community 
and  coimtry  the  best  in  himself,  and  In- 
spired many  others  to  pursue  the  work 
which  he  advanced  so  far.  His  energies 
will  be  missed,  but  his  constructive  in- 
fluence wiU  continue. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  Mrs.  Murphy;  to  their  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren,  and 
to  all  of  Dr.  Murphy's  closest  colleagues. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CALirOIlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Estonian  people.  Forty-nine  years  ago 
in  the  midst  of  the  World  War  I  struggle 
an  Estonian  provisional  government  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  Estonia  was  an 
independent  and  democratic  nation. 

Since  the  18th  century  Estonians  have 
endured  the  excesses  of  Russian  rule. 
While  there  have  been  periods  of  lesser 
control  during  which  Estonians  estab- 
lished the  first  Estonian  newspaper  as 
well  as  held  the  first  national  song  fes- 
tival, more  frequent  have  been  the  pe- 
riods of  oppression,  when  the  Russian 
state,  and  later  the  Soviet  state,  applied 
severe  Russificatlon  measures. 

When  the  1917  revolutions  In  Russia 
and  the  ravages  of  the  war  created  the 
right  moment,  however,  Estonians  were 
not  downtrodden  and  indecisive  but, 
drawing  on  their  national  courage  and 
heritage,  boldly  proclaimed  their  In- 
dependence on  February  24,  1918.  When 
World  War  I  ended,  Estonians  set  about 
organizing  a  government  based  on  broad 
democratic  principles.    Freedom  was  the 


keynote,  except  for  the  Communists  who 
attempted  to  subvert  Estonian  freedoms. 
Estonia's  success  as  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous nation  was  recognized  by  its  ad- 
mittance to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September  1921.  The  United  States  ex- 
tended recognition  to  this  bastion  of 
freedom  in  July  1922. 

We  in  the  United  States  share  in  the 
joyous  recollections  of  Estonia's  22  years 
of  independence;  we  share  a  deep  sense 
of  grief  over  the  tragedy  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  forced  occupation  of  Estonia 
and  of  the  resultant  deprivation  of  her 
freedoms;  and  we  share  in  Estonia's 
hopes  that  one  day  soon  she  will  again  be 
an  outpost  of  freedom  on  the  Baltic. 


A  New  Offensive  in  the  War  on  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  impor- 
tant private  interests  have  joined  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
new  3 -year  offensive  m  the  world  war 
on  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Several  days  ago  I  attended  two  func- 
tions which  made  it  clear  that  nothing 
less  than  the  united  efforts  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
sectors,  and  organizations  such  as  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  will 
be  required  to  relieve  the  misery  from 
protein  deficiency  in  numerous  countries. 

In  a  ceremony  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, William  S.  Gaud,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, signed  the  first  in  a  series  of  private 
industry  contracts  with  the  PUlsbury 
Co.,  of  Minneapolis.  Under  this  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  agreement  the  com- 
pany will  evaluate  the  acceptability  in 
El  Salvador  for  newly  developed  protehi 
supplements  that  can  be  derived  from 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soybeans. 
These  and  other  protein-rich  crops  can 
be  grown  in  Central  America. 

PROTEIN-HUNGRT    PEOPLE 

Administrator  Gaud  stressed  the  need 
for  an  enlarged  protein  program  to  re- 
duce the  social,  economic,  and  physical 
hazards  faced  by  protein-hungry  people. 

In  my  view,  this  is  more  than  a  na- 
tional or  a  continental  problem.  It  is  a 
human  problem.  Protein  deficiency 
among  children  dominates  the  poverty 
chains  around  the  globe.  Thousands  of 
people  die  from  such  malnutrition  every 
day;  An  estimated  2  billion  people — 
including  up  to  70  percent  of  children 
under  age  6 — suffer  from  a  lack  of  pro- 
tein. Recent  studies  have  confirmed  that 
protein  malnutrition  can  lead  to  a  per- 
manent Impairment  of  one's  mental  and 
physical  health. 

At  the  second  function  which  I  at- 
tended, a  luncheon.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  hailed  the  new  alliance 
of  our  public  and  private  sectors  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  developing  countries 
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in  reducing  the  protein  gap  to  a  workable 
minimum. 

The  initial  AID  project  with  the  Pills- 
bury  Co.,  is  small  in  scope  but  vast  in 
its  implications.  It  means  that  the  skills 
and  know-how  of  American  private 
enterprise  will  be  matched  against  the 
dietary  blight  which  undermines  the 
well-being  of  so  many  people. 

TWENTY    D.S.    FIRMS 

It  means  that  within  3  years  19  other 
U.S.  firms  will  have  joined  the  war  on 
hunger,  thus  helping  our  Government  to 
discharge  an  obligation  to  help  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  help  themselves. 

Neither  one  nor  a  hundred  contracts 
will  in  themselves  solve  the  problems 
arising  from  malnutrition.  These  AID 
contracts  are  intended  only  to  catalyze 
and  stimulate  the  private  sector  of  ovu' 
country  and,  indirectly,  of  other  covm- 
tries  to  give  active  support  to  this  hu- 
manitarian drive. 

The  optimism  generated  by  the  initial 
contract  between  AID  and  the  Pillsbury 
Co.,  Is  out  of  proportion  to  the  dollar 
amount — a  mere  $60,000.  Every  dollar 
is  a  seed  which,  we  trust,  will  bear  rich 
fruit  from  our  common  endeavors. 

TECHNICAL    COMPETENCE 

Our  optimism  reflects  the  fact  that 
American  private  enterprise  has — 
through  research — acquired  the  techni- 
cal competence  to  invent  new  protein 
supplies  that  are  nutritious  and  desira- 
ble as  food.  Moreover,  these  food  sup- 
plements are  derived  from  crops  that 
can  be  cultivated  in  most  of  the  protein- 
short  countries. 

On  this  promising  development  we 
base  a  fervent  hope  that — with  help  from 
the  recipient  countries — we  can  make 
substantial  improvement  in  the  health 
and  happiness  of  countless  people. 

Let  us  consider  the  Pillsbury  contract 
and  the  funds  committed  by  AID  as 
symbols.  They  signify  that  in  our  desire 
to  share  our  knowledge  and  abundance 
with  less  fortunate  countries,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  the  quality  of  food 
as  well  as  with  its  quantity.  By  "qual- 
ity" we  mean  protein  content— the  es- 
sential ingredient  for  strengthening 
human  minds  and  bodies  and  for  main- 
taining their  productivity. 

SEVERAL    REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  not  enough  to  produce  or  "in- 
vent" protein  supplements  that  will  safe- 
guard public  health  and  promote  human 
development.  These  products — however 
effective — must  meet  the  requirements  of 
visual  appeal,  taste,  flavor,  and  stability. 

All  our  research  and  good  intentions 
are  in  vain  unless  the  high  proteins  are 
acceptable  to  consumers.  They  must  be 
sold  in  food  stores  as  part  of  the  dally 
family  diet.  They  must  be  adapted  to 
local  food  traditions  and  preferences. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  hurdle 
for  the  high-protein  program.  Here,  too, 
Is  a  formidable  challenge  to  the  mar- 
keting abilities  of  American  merchan- 
disers. 

In  the  Pillsbury  Co.  we  have  a  firm 
whose  experience  in  the  food  business 
spans  almost  one  century.  The  company 
has  made  numerous  overseas  invest- 
ments, including  Central  and  South 
America,  and  it  has  concluded  joint  ven- 
tures with  private  firms  in  other  coun- 


tries. In  El  Salvador,  for  instance, 
Pillsbury  has  owned  a  minority  interest 
in  a  fiour  mill  since  1960.  As  a  partner 
in  this  enterprise,  it  has  formed  valuable 
business  contacts  and  acquired  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
people. 

COMPEXnTVE    PRODUCTS 

The  high-protein  products  which  it 
plans  to  introduce  in  El  Salvador  will  be 
competitive  with  other  beverages  and 
foods  sold  locally.  The  packaging  will  be 
as  attractive  as  with  other  foods  sold 
through  commercial  channels.  Al- 
though the  consumers'  cost  will  be  with- 
in the  means  of  working  people,  neither 
the  package  nor  its  content  will  resem- 
ble so-called  relief  food. 

Initially  the  company  will  introduce 
a  beverage  based  on  a  patented  tech- 
nology developed  in  a  research  labora- 
tory. It  involves  a  process  of  blending 
and  preserving  nutritional  ingredients 
such  as  protein  and  fat,  heretofore  con- 
sidered diflBcult  or  impKJSsible. 

The  company  has  also  acquired  ex- 
perience in  producing  a  milk-based  pro- 
tein supplement.  However,  the  Initial 
product  testing  in  El  Salvador  will  utilize 
a  vegetable  protein  indigenous  to  that 
country.  The  company  may  also  offer 
various  solid  foods  such  as  a  vegetable- 
based  spread  and  chewable  products 
based  on  this  same  technology. 

DEMOGRAPHIC   STUDIES 

The  choice  of  El  Salvador  as  a  prov- 
ing ground  for  high-protein  beverages 
and  solid  foods  was  deliberate.  Through 
its  local  business  cormections  the  Pills- 
bury Co.  has  carried  on  demographic 
studies  which  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  food  preferences  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

In  cooperation  with  AID  the  company 
will  establish  a  dialog  with  El  Salvador's 
health  ofOclals  and  food  industry  leaders. 
Various  high-protein  products  will 
then  be  offered  to  consumers  in  selected 
areas.  The  person-to-person  approach 
will  be  supervised  by  personnel  who  have 
followed  similar  procedures  with  new 
food  products  in  the  United  States. 
Through  such  detailed  research  the  com- 
pany hopes  to  develop  high-protein 
products  whose  price,  appearance,  nutri- 
tional value,  and  taste  will  recommend 
themselves  to  consumers. 

The  goal  in  El  Salvador  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  Central  American  common 
market  area  with  its  13  million  consum- 
ers is  to  market  a  product  which  can 
fortify  the  public  health,  win  consumer 
acceptance  and  result  in  a  successful 
economic  enterprise. 

JOINT    VENTURE 

Should  the  market  survey  and  prod- 
uct testing  prove  successful,  the  com- 
pany plans  a  joint  venture  with  Salva- 
doran  businessmen  for  the  production, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  hlgh-proteln 
foods  manufactured  locally  from  home- 
grown vegetable  proteins. 

We  can  now  appreciate  why  the  so- 
called  complete  nutritional  food  (CNF) 
has  stirred  a  lively  interest  among 
leaders  in  the  food  industry  and  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  And  we  can  appre- 
ciate why  a  new  enterprise  based  on  local 
farm  production  and  employing  local 


labor  would  appeal  to  leaders  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  Latin  America 
such  ventures,  jointly-owned  and  jointly- 
managed,  will  refiect  the  partnership 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Such 
joint  ventures  promote  the  self-help 
movement  and  lead  ultimately  to  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  Independence. 
They  also  contribute  to  a  balanced  in- 
dustrial-agricultural economy  as  a  basis 
for  social  and  political  stability. 

May  I  add  that  AID'S  allocation  of  $1.2 
million  to  this  3-year  program,  which  is 
expected  to  involve  about  20  American 
companies,  represents  but  a  fraction  of 
the  expenditures  which  the  private  sec- 
tor has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
for  high-protein  development. 

INESTIMABLE    LOSSES 

But  the  total  of  all  these  costs  carmot 
be  compared  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
hiunan  lives  sacrificed  every  day  to  pro- 
tein deficiency.  Neither  can  we  gage 
the  true  extent  of  Illness,  hardship,  and 
mental  frustration  endured  by  its 
victims. 

It  is,  therefore,  heartwarming  to  know 
that  two  Government  departments  are 
mobilizing  the  technical  and  managerial 
resources  of  American  private  Industry 
In  waging  a  relentless  war  on  hunger  and 
malnutrition  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson. 

High  protein  is  a  key  element  in  this 
struggle.  If  it  succeeds  In  practice,  as 
we  hope.  It  will  bring  honor  and  gratifi- 
cation to  our  country.  If  It  falls,  It 
means  that  we  must  perfect  our  tools  and 
revise  our  methods.  But — as  In  most 
human  undertakings — It  Is  better  to  try 
and  fall  than  not  to  have  tried  at  all. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  on  February  26,  1942,  the  following 
words  were  spoken: 

The  Voice  of  America  speaks.  Today 
America  has  been  at  war  for  79  days.  Dally 
at  this  time  we  shall  speak  to  you  about 
America  and  the  war,  and  the  news  may  be 
good  or  bad.    We  shall  tell  the  truth. 

And  so  the  Voice  of  America  began  its 
first  assignments  in  the  mildst  of  the  crit- 
ical times  which  faced  our  Nation  and 
the  worid  during  World  War  H.  The 
high  standards  enunciated  In  that  sen- 
tence, "We  shall  teU  the  truth,"  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
25  years  of  the  Voice's  existence. 

Facing  the  task  of  explaining  America 
and  Americans  to  those  abroad  without 
the  tools  of  the  great  lie  or  a  censored 
press  as  other  powers  utilize,  the  Voice 
has  handled  its  responsibilities  In  the 
finest  tradition  allowing  a  free  flow  of  In- 
formation and  entrusting  Its  audience  to 
judge  us  on  our  accomplishments  as  well 
as  noting  our  difficulties. 

As  our  late  President  John  F.  Kermedy 
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said  when  addressing  the  Voice  of 
ica  staff  in  1962: 

The  Voice  of  America  carries  a  heajvy 
sponslbillty.     Its  burden  of  truth  Is 
to  bear.    It  must  explain  to  a  curloiis 
suspicious  world  what  we  are.     It  mi;st 
them  of  our  basic  beliefs.     It  must  tel 
of  a  country  which  Is  in  some  ways  a 
old  country — certainly  old  as  republic 
And  yet  It  must  make  our  Ideas  alive 
and  vital  In  the  high  competition  whlc^ 
on  around  the  world  since  the  end  of 
Warn. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  pause  arjd  pay 
tribute  to  the  magnificent  job  the  iVolce 
of  America  has  done  for  us  in  the  World 
community.  Under  the  directorship  of 
the  very  able  John  Chancellor,  the 
continues  to  spread  the  truth.  An(  as  it 
does  this  it  spreads  the  seeds  of  ijberty 
and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Congfressman  Sikes,  Citizen  Patriot  >f  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEtT 

OF    FLOBIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  was 
my  pleasiire  to  be  present  last  Priday 
night  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  ti  wit- 
ness the  award  by  the  Reserve  Opicers 
Association  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Sikes],  recognizing  him  "lis  the 
citizen  of  1967  who  has  contributed  most 
to  the  national  security  of  the  thited 
States."  It  was  a  well-deserved  atvard, 
because  Congressman  Sikes  has  indeed 
been  at  the  forefront  of  such  service  not 
only  In  1967  but  in  many  years  past. 
The  citation  backing  up  the  famous  Min- 
uteman  Award  for  1967  reads  as  follows: 
Reserve  OrncEES  Association  of  the  I  ntted 
States 

An  association  resolution  with  respect  ko  the 

career  of  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  ^ikes 

Whereas,  throughout  more  than  a  q  jarter 
century  of  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States; 

His  devotion  to  the  highest  concept  o; ;  duty 
to  coxmtry; 

The  courage  and  independence  of  hl^  lead- 
ership for  adequate  Preparedness  which  Is 
necessary  to  National  Security;  ' 

The  steadfastness  of  his  dedication  io  the 
Cltlzen-Reservlst  Tradition;  j 

The    clarity    of    his    judgment    to    ini 
strength,   effectiveness   and  high   monli 
the  Nation's  military  force, 
have  given  confidence  to  his  generation,  in- 
spiration to  posterity,  and  safety  to  th  s  Na- 
tion's Institutions  and  ideals.  [ 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  great  service  to  the  United  States, 
this  Association  proudly  recognizes  hjm  as 
the  Citizen  of  1967  who  has  contrtbute<^  most 
to  the  National  Security  shared  by  i  every 
American  citizen  In  these  times. 

Horace  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 

Major  General,  USAR, 

National  President 

For  the  Association,  the  National  Cojuncll, 
February  24,  1967.  i 

John  T.  Carlton, 

Colonel,  USAR 
Executive  Diredtor 


sure 
morile   to 


Congressman  Sikes  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  on  that  same  evening,  one 
which  every  American  should  read;  and 
I  am  honored  to  include  it  here  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

ROA  Midwinter  Conference 

I  note  a  very  pleasing  degree  of  optimism 
here  tonight.  Things  are  different.  Not  like 
they  were  two  years  ago  after  the  axe  had 
fallen.  The  Reserves  are  still  In  business. 
Things  are  moving.  ROA's  leadership  is 
capable — Horace  Hanson,  Jake  Carlton,  and 
dozens  of  others.  Our  members  are  confi- 
dent. Our  building  is  going  up.  This  can  be 
the  best  year  of  all. 

But  for  our  country  there  is  a  serious  and 
unsolved  problem.  America  finds  Itself  at 
war — a  dirty,  lonely,  unhappy,  unintentional 
kind  of  war  with  an  Insatiable  greed  for 
men,  materials,  and  money.  It  is  halfway 
around  the  world  In  a  place  where  we  had  not 
prepared  to  fight,  but  where  Americans,  as  Is 
their  wont,  have  fought  heroically,  worked 
tirelessly  and  performed  magnificently.  It  Is 
not  a  glamorous  war  and  a  lot  of  people 
want  us  to  get  out.  And  the  Communists 
have  made  noises  which  the  press  magnified 
into  a  search  for  peace.  Now  the  peace  agi- 
tators are  back  at  work. 

As  I  read  the  dispatches,  communist  North 
Vietnam,  with  a  population  of  16  million  and 
scant  resources,  Just  Isn't  talking  as  much 
about  whipping  us.  They  have  Indicated 
that  under  certain  conditions,  like  surrender 
of  all  stated  objectives  by  the  United  States, 
they  might  be  willing  to  "negotiate".  I  place 
"negotiate"  in  quotes.  They  will  let  our 
President  state  his  case  if  he  wants  to  go  to 
Hanoi  to  do  It.  I  suppose  this  would  be 
called  progress  by  the  campus  marching  and 
demonstrating  societies. 

I  would  like  to  see  one  headline  which 
simply  says.  "Losers  Do  Not  Dictate  the  Terms 
for  Peace".  And,  I  would  mall  that  headline 
to  some  highly  placed  gentlemen  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  and  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
less  they  forget.  It  is  the  United  States  that 
Is  winning,  and  will  continue  to  win.  We 
don't  need  negotiations. 

We  have  too  many  people  who  are  talking 
when  they  should  be  listening.  There  are 
some  well  intentloned  peace  seekers,  and 
there  is  a  nut  fringe.  Sometimes  the  efforts 
of  both  subvert  national  policy.  They  do 
not  represent  the  character  or  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people. 

On  the  night  that  women  striking  for 
peace  were  seen  on  network  television  bat- 
tering away  at  the  Pentagon  doors,  the  same 
newscast  picked  up  a  Navy  enlisted  man,  a 
petty  officer  In  charge  of  a  mine  sweeper  that 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  Viet  Cong 
fire  on  a  river  near  Saigon.  That  young  man 
speaking  to  the  newscaster  had  tears  in  his 
eyes  when  he  said,  "Everyone  of  my  men  has 
a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  him — but  we  are  doing 
what  we  can."  I  think  he  had  a  stronger 
message  for  the  American  people,  but  I  won- 
der why  he  had  to  compete  for  time  on  T.V. 
with  a  group  of  peace  strikers. 

We  all  believe  in  freedom  of  speech.  But 
I  have  little  regard  for  those  elements  whose 
members  exercise  license  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  constitutional  guarantees  to  criticize 
the  very  efforts  of  those  American  who  are 
dying  to  guarantee  their  right  to  criticize. 

Of  course  the  Communists  would  like  to 
talk  peace.  They  are  losing.  They  know  It. 
North  Vietnam  has  been  hurt.  Every  bomb- 
ing mission  adds  to  their  problems.  But  they 
think  they  can  wait  us  out  and  we  are  told 
they  can  continue  the  war  for  a  long  time 
unless  greater  pressure  is  applied  in  the 
north.  There  are  too  many  off  limits  areas — 
areas  Important  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  such  as  Haiphong,  which  receives  two- 
thirds  of  North  Vietnam's  war  supplies.  If 
these  off  limits  areas  are  taken  out  or  sealed 
off;  if  the  Delta  and  other  major  food  pro- 
ducing areas  are  denied  to  the  Communists; 


if  pacification  of  cleared  areas  is  forcefully 
carried  out,  this  war  will  not  long  endure. 

If  our  forces  had  been  fully  unleashed  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  ways  that  American 
field  commanders  recommended.  It  already 
would  have  been  over. 

That's  a  lot  of  ifs.  Our  forces  must  fight 
at  the  level  prescribed  for  them — not  at  the 
level  of  their  capability.  That  can  mean  a 
long  war.  People  will  get  tired  of  it.  The 
crescendo  of  demand  for  negotiations  will 
grow  stronger,  always  stimulated  by  the  com- 
munist propaganda  machine.  The  Commu- 
nists know  the  consequences  much  better 
than  we  of  losing  battles  when  the  world  is 
watching.  If  they  could  get  U.S.  forces  Im- 
mobilized or  out  of  South  Vietnam,  the  guer- 
rillas could  again  have  things  their  way,  in 
a  short  time.  So  before  we  fall  into  the  old 
and  obvious  and  simple  communist  trap  of 
negotiating,  let's  remember  that  however 
much  we  may  want  peace,  we  need  victory 
more.  A  clear-cut  victory  will  do  more  to 
guarantee  peace  in  our  time  than  all  the 
words  of  all  the  diplomats  at  all  the  confer- 
ence tables  In  the  world.  We  can  avoid  the 
next  war  by  winning  this  one. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fighting  goes  on. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  There 
must  be  new  manpower  projections — a  new 
look  will  have  to  be  taken  at  equipment 
levels,  ammunition  stocks,  construction  of 
facilities.  We  are  holding  at  a  troop  level 
of  410.000.  If  the  fighting  continues  through 
the  year,  the  Pentagon  plans  to  level  off  at 
470,000.  More  than  that  may  be  required 
unless  we  are  able  to  get  more  fight  and  less 
talk  from  our  allies. 

Where  shall  we  get  additional  forces? 
Everyone  knows  we  are  spread  thin.  If  this 
Is  a  "little"  war,  heaven  forbid  that  we  find 
ourselves  In  anything  bigger  until  this  one 
Is  finished.  General  John  K.  Waters,  a  very 
competent  fighting  man,  listed  ways  that 
the  U.S.  can  win  in  Vietnam.  Did  you  know 
he  placed  the  call  up  of  the  necessary  Reserve 
elements  first?  This  Is  an  almost  untapped 
resource. 

This  war  has  some  strange  ground  rules. 
Very  little  use  has  been  made  of  Reserve 
units.  They  are  maintained  for  times  of 
need.  There  has  been  a  serious  need.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  there  has  been  a  need  for  Reserve  units, 
engineer  units,  transportation  units,  port 
units,  logistics  support  units — a  need  for 
specialists  who  are  skilled  from  practice  in 
private  life  in  those  areas  where  specialists 
could  have  bridged  the  gaps  which  were  a 
chronic  problem  in  Vietnam.  Their  presence 
could  have  saved  our  country  millions  of 
dollars  in  cost;  could  significantly  have  ad- 
vanced the  American  cause  timewise  toward 
victory.  Much  more  importantly,  we  have 
left  a  lot  of  dead  in  Vietnam  and  there  will 
be  more.  Additional  skilled  and  experienced 
personnel  might  well  have  minimized  these 
losses. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  asked  repeatedly 
that  the  Reserves  be  used  In  this  confilct. 
They  weren't  used.  So  It  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  trained  specialists,  thousands  of 
them,  from  our  forces  in  Europe  and  from 
units  In  the  Z.I.  This  weakened  America's 
worldwide  defense  structure,  particularly  in 
Europe,  where  it  already  had  been  hurt  by 
allied  shortcomings  and  by  French  defec- 
tions. There  are  such  specialists  In  the  Re- 
serves who  want  to  serve.  Congress  even 
provided  legislation  to  permit  them  to  be 
called.     None  have. 

Are  the  Reserve  forces  ready?  Individuals, 
yes.  Some  units  are  ready,  too.  Some  units 
haven't  received  adequate  training.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  claim  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  Reserve  components.  They 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  be  trained 
and  ready.  ROA  has  said  for  years,  "The 
Reserves  ask  only  the  right  to  be  ready." 
Some  units  do  not  have  modern  equipment. 
Again,  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Reserves. 
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Many  units  just  haven't  received  It.  Other 
units — regular  units  too — have  had  their 
equipment  taken  for  shipment  to  the  fight- 
ing front  in  the  frantic  effort  to  make  up 
for  shortages  which  have  been  so  forcefully 
portrayed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis  and  his  Committee. 

There  are  Reservists  who  have  made  very 
significant  contributions  to  the  allied  cause 
m  Vietnam.  Some  of  this  has  been  done  by 
Reservists  serving  on  extended  active  duty; 
some  by  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
Units.  Fourteen  of  these  airlift  units 
ironically  are  scheduled  for  deactivation  un- 
less your  Congress  can  convince  the  Pen- 
tagon to  continue  their  services.  These  are 
fourteen  Important  units  embracing  nearly 
10,000  officers  and  men  and  176  aircraft. 
Units  which  today  are  helping  In  an  impor- 
tant way  to  lighten  the  unbelievably  large 
logistics  load  associated  with  a  war  that  Is 
getting  bigger. 

Well,  let's  talk  about  the  future  of  the 
Reserve  components.  No  Pentagon  leader 
holds  nor  attempts  to  hold  that  the  Reserves 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  nation's 
defense  forces.  If  that  Is  true,  the  Reserve 
components  should  be  supported  at  a  level 
which  will  Insure  their  readiness  to  fill  that 
essential  place  effectively  In  the  defense 
structure.  We  want  them  to  have  a  chance 
to  stay  alive  and  win  when  they  are  called. 

For  too  long  America  failed  to  provide 
properly  for  those  who  wear  the  uniform. 
The  pay  scale  was  not  commensurate  with 
that  available  In  civilian  life.  Too  often 
they  weren't  given  a  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant place  In  which  to  live  and  work.  Now 
this  picture  is  changed  for  those  in  the 
active  forces — changed  in  large  part  through 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  and  his 
Committee. 

Not  only  Is  there  new  awareness  In  the 
Congress  of  the  need  to  Insure  dignity  and 
to  provide  proper  recognition  and  a  respecta- 
ble standard  of  living  to  military  personnel 
and  their  families;  there  also  Is  a  positive 
acceptance  by  Congress  of  its  responsibility 
to  insure  that  weapons  and  equipment  are 
modern  and  adequate  in  number.  It  is  here 
particularly  that  the  influence  of  that  great 
Texan,  George  Mahon,  and  his  Committee 
has  been  felt. 

It  is  Congress  which  time  and  again  has 
added  weapons  where  needed  and  authorized 
additional  research  on  new  weapons  systems 
where  gaps  existed.  In  these  Instances, 
Congress  has  not  been  clairvoyant.  We  sim- 
ply have  followed  the  recommendations  of 
seasoned  and  dedicated  commanders  who  live 
with  the  problem. 

Even  today,  there  Is  unspent  money  In  the 
Pentagon  for  new  weapons  concepts  which 
Congress  believes  are  required  to  Insure 
America's  Invulnerability.  For  Instance, 
there  Is  funding  to  further  the  development 
of  the  advanced  manned  bomber,  so  that 
there  will  be  bombers  In  the  next  decade. 
There  Is  funding  to  begin  an  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System.  The  Russians  are  building 
one.  The  Pentagon  feels  a  system  here  is  not 
sufficiently  required  to  spend  30  billion  dol- 
lars Congress  doesn't  want  to  give  Russia 
that  Important  defense  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve it  wiser  to  spend  30  billion  dollEU-s  than 
to  risk  90  million  American  lives. 

In  defense  of  the  Pentagon  let  me  state 
that  It  has  many  problems.  Our  defense 
commitments  are  worldwide  and  complex. 
There  Is  always  the  problem  of  money  and 
the  pressure  to  avoid  expenditures  where 
possible.  Its  experts  are  human.  They  do 
the  best  they  can,  and  like  people  elsewhere, 
they  sometimes  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves on  the  best  course  of  action.  We  re- 
spect the  Secretariat  and  those  In  uniform 
who  are  associated  with  them  and  we  applaud 
their  contributions.  They  are  dedicated  men 
and  they  work  endless  hours.  We  all  serve 
under  the  same  flag. 


Yes,  positive  strides  have  been  made  for 
those  who  serve  In  the  active  forces.  Now 
we  are  going  to  make  equally  positive  strides 
for  those  who  serve  In  the  Reserve  com- 
jKsnents.  For  a  time  efforts  in  Congress  for 
the  Reserves  had  to  be  largely  defensive.  We 
were  fighting  to  keep  the  Reserves  alive. 
There  were  headlines  which  told  of  Inade- 
quate training.  Inadequate  clothing,  inade- 
quate equipment.  Tou  know  these  condi- 
tions existed  because  you  were  there.  The 
Pentagon  sought  a  merger  which  the  Con- 
gress would  not  accept  and  will  not  accept. 
But.  In  all  of  this  there  were  those  who 
feared  we  were  witnessing  the  slow  death  of 
the  time  honored  tradition  of  a  strong 
Reserve.  And,  morale  suffered,  suffered 
grievously. 

Even  so,  the  line  was  held.  For  two  years, 
a  little  handful  of  your  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress, ably  backed  by  ROA,  kept  the  Reserves 
Intact.  This  Is  not  enough.  Defensive  tac- 
tics alone  cannot  insure  strong  Reserve  com- 
ponents. The  best  defense  Is  a  strong  of- 
fense. Now,  It  Is  time  and  we  are  ready  to 
seize  the  initiative,  to  press  forward.  Now 
is  the  time  to  insure  strong  and  well  equipped 
and  well  trained  Reserve  components  of  high 
morale. 

For  this  we  must  have  legislation.  The 
evidence  of  the  past  24  months  has  made  It 
very  clear  that  the  Congress,  as  a  part  of  Its 
constitutional  responsibility,  must  specify  In 
detail  the  national  policy  and  law  governing 
this  very  Important  element  of  our  national 
security  team. 

We  must  enact  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Re- 
serves. We  have  such  a  bill  In  Congress. 
It  Is  Congressman  Eddie  Hubert's  bill.  Here 
Is  a  man  to  whom  the  Reserves — and  Amer- 
ica— owe  much.  Twice  his  bill  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  For  the  second  time  It  Is  awaiting 
action  In  the  Senate.  A  clear  statement  of 
Intent  to  take  up  the  bill  there  early  this 
year  has  been  voiced  by  Senate  leaders  such 
as  that  great  stalwart  for  defense.  Senator 
Russell,  and  no  man  In  the  U.S.  has  been  a 
greater  champion  of  the  Reserves  than  he. 
America,  not  just  the  Reserves — America 
needs  this  bill  written  Into  law — Intact — 
for  America's  security. 

None  of  this  Implies  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Reserves  for  the  perpetuation  of  dead 
wood.  There  must  be  constant  planning 
and  reorganization  and  pruning  where 
needed  to  stay  modern. 

It  could  be  disastrous  not  to  have  the 
instu-ance  that  effective  Reserve  components 
provide.  It  would  be  disastrous  today  to 
find  ourselves  In  a  larger  war  without  back- 
up forces  from  the  Reserves.  A  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  Reserves  will  spell  all  these  things 
out  In  law.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance. 
Nor  could  the  Reserves  ever  be  struck  down 
by  the  stroke  of  one  pen. 

Chairman  Mao  says  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  If  this  Is  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  In.  I  want  it  to  be  American 
power  out  of  American  guns.  This  then  Is 
what  we  seek:  a  powerful  defense  team,  ef- 
fective, modem,  invulnerable,  for  this  Is 
America's  security  today  and  tomorrow.  Give 
us  this,  but  guard  It  zealously  and  use  It 
carefully  as  Is  America's  wont.  Then  our 
diplomats  will  have  time  In  which  to  work 
and  their  words  will  be  heeded — and  God 
grant  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  those  In 
uniform  who  fight  on  the  field  of  battle. 

And.  while  this  Is  being  done,  let  us  remind 
oiu"selves — and  the  world — that  America  has 
not  lost  Its  unity  or  Its  piirpose.  Sometimes 
our  objectives  are  not  spelled  out  with  the 
same  detail  that  confusion  and  uncertainty 
are  presented  to  us  and  the  world.  Some- 
times the  voices  of  those  who  counsel  retreat 
receive  greater  play  than  those  who  say, 
"Whatever  the  cost,  we  will  not  haul  down 
the  American  Flag."  Sometimes  the  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  to  build  a  greater  America 
fall  to  achieve  the  prominence  of  those  who 


lead  marches  and  demonstrations,  of  the 
draft  card  burners  and  the  protesting  beat- 
niks; and  sometimes  the  world  is  confused 
by  what  It  sees  here. 

As  true  today  as  It  was  In  1777  when  he 
said  It,  Is  Thomas  Palne's  view  that  "those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessing  of  freedom 
must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
p>ortlng  It." 

But  the  challenge  to  freedom  does  not  need 
to  lie  on  one's  own  doorstep.  When  freedom 
dies  anywhere  In  the  world  It  dies  a  little  in 
America  too. 

We  In  ROA  know  the  soul  of  America  Is 
reflected  by  the  glory  of  Its  past  and  the 
greatness  of  Its  present  and  Its  dreams  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  And,  we  In  ROA  who 
have  no  problems  In  understanding  the 
meaning  of  America  or  the  significance  of 
its  mission,  know  that  there  may  always  be 
unpleasant  and  unhappy  tasks  like  Vietnam, 
but  we  do  not  fear  them.  We  know  that  our 
commitments  must  go  on  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
America's  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  Is  not  a  part-time  obligation.  We 
know  that  the  symbol  and  the  actuality 
of  America  are  worth  all  our  efforts.  We 
just  want  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

There  Is  a  word  for  all  of  this — a  word 
to  insure  the  future  of  America  as  we  know 
It.  That  word  Is  called  patriotism.  May  the 
God  of  our  fathers  help  each  of  us  to  know 
patriotism  in  Its  richest  meaning  and  to 
teach  it  to  those  around  us  every  day  that 
we  live. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  independent  nations  has  grown  rapid- 
ly in  the  last  two  decades.  The  list  how- 
ever, does  not  usually  contain  the  names 
of  some  states.  These  are  the  unfor- 
tunate countries  which  lost  their  formal 
international  identity  through  forced  ab- 
sorbtion  within  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
such  state  is  Estonia.  Since  July  1940, 
she  has  been  an  unwilling  component  of 
the  huge  Communist  empire  to  the  east 
of  her. 

Before  the  disgraceful  conquest  of  Es- 
tonia over  26  years  ago,  that  small  Baltic 
nation  had  been  a  free,  proud,  and 
worthy  member  of  the  world  community. 
The  people  of  Estonia  had  shown  the 
ability  to  work  for  a  better  internal  life 
and  a  peaceful  external  relationship  with 
their  neighbors. 

The  opportunity  to  achieve  freedom 
had  come  with  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  empire  of  the  Roman- 
ovs on  February  24, 1918.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  upheavals  caused  by  the  First 
World  War,  the  Estonian  people  had 
thrown  off  the  foreign  domination  of  al- 
most two  centuries.  The  anniversary  of 
that  memorable  event  in  Estonian  his- 
tory is  truly  worth  commemorating.  It 
was  a  stirring  chapter  in  the  march  of 
liberty. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
Estonians  cannot  today  celebrate  that 
national  holiday  in  their  homeland  Is  an- 
other excellent  reason  that  we  should 
ourselves  remind  the  world  that  Estonia 
was  and  should  again  be  among  the  roll 
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of  independent  nations.  I  wish  to  e  xtend 
to  the  long-suffering  people  of  Estonia 
my  hope  that  their  country  may]  soon 
again  be  numbered  in  that  prolyl  as- 
semblage. 

Anniversary  of  Estonia's  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATDVES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1967  ' 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  was  not  in  session  last  Fripay,  I 


will  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  anniversary  of  Estonian  inde- 
pendence. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
set  aside  1  day  each  year  to  celebrate 
our  freedom  from  foreign  rule.  The 
Fourth  of  July  is  always  an  occasion  for 
parades,  for  patriotic  music,  and  for  ora- 
torical pyrotechnics,  as  well  as  fireworks 
of  the  literal  type.  All  in  all,  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  be- 
cause we  have  enjoyed  almost  two  cen- 
turies of  freedom. 

Our  Estonian  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  really  celebrate  on  the  an- 
niversary date  that  marks  the  birth  of 
freedom  in  that  tiny  Baltic  nation — they 
merely  observe  it.  Last  Friday  was  the 
49th  anniversary  of  their  independence. 


It  was  on  February  24,  1918,  that  Estonia 
broke  the  shackles  that  had  bound  her  to 
czarist  Russia. 

A  short  22  years  later,  in  1940,  Soviet 
Russia  reforged  the  chains  and  Estonia 
again  became  a  colony  of  the  Communist 
empire.  The  Soviet  empire  of  the  com- 
missars has  been  as  tyrarmical,  as  op- 
pressive, and  as  vicious  as  the  Romanoflf 
empire  of  the  czars. 

If  only  Estonia  could  look  forward  to 
a  restoration  of  freedom  by  the  time  the 
50th  armiversary  of  independence  ar- 
rives on  February  24,  1968.  The  people 
of  that  unhappy  land  would  then  truly 
have  something  to  celebrate  rather  than 
a  day  to  observe.  The  50th  anniversary 
would  really  be  a  year  of  jubilee. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  t»resi- 
dent  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  I  rown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  sray- 
er: 

God  of  all  mercy,  bowing  at  this  way- 
side altar  of  Thy  grace,  may  ve  be 
vividly  conscious  that  we  need  not  turn 
back  to  bygone  centuries  to  hear  Thy 
voice,  as  If  Thou  dost  speak  no  Imger 
to  those  now  upon  the  earth. 

In  these  days  of  destiny,  by  our  re- 
sponse to  the  want  and  woe  of  Thy  vorld 
and  of  Thy  children.  Thy  throne  \s  set 
up.  Even  now  Thou  art  searching  out 
the  souls  of  men  before  Thy  judiient 
seat.  So.  hearing  and  heeding  thejvolce 
divine,  may  our  compassion  help  tq  heal 
the  open  sores  of  the  world  as  we  feerve 
the  present  age,  our  calling  to  Ailfill. 
So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  ihkt  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

May  the  final  wisdom  that  chartk  the 
Nation's  course  in  these  perilous  |days 
be  higher  than  our  own.  ' 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  qame. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  ard  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  ol  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  28,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


on   Public   Works,   and   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  re- 
port of  activity  during  calendar  year 
1966  under  Public  Law  81-875.  That 
law  empowers  the  President  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  resources  of  States 
and  local  governments  in  alleviating  the 
suffering  and  damage  caused  by  natural 
disasters. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  1,  1967. 


ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  at  the  conclusion  of  3 
hours  on  the  authorization  bill,  which 
will  be  pending  after  the  treaties  are  dis- 
posed of — the  3  hours  being  the  time 
covering  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule — 
the  Pastore  roundrobln  discussion  will 
begin? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous 
consent  agreement,  that  is  the  order. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jone4  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  ACTIVITIES  UNpER 
PUBLIC  LAW  81-875— MESSlAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    (H.   t)OC. 


NO.  70) 


^m- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
from  the  President,  which,  withou' 
Ing  read,  was  referred  to  the  Comirjlttee 


message 
be- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittee  were  author- 


EXECUTTVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Actions  Taken  by  Federal  Agen- 
cies Under  1964  Amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  actions  taken  by  Federal 
agencies  under  the  1964  Amendments  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act,  during  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
Amendments  of  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  CoDUnittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Exjxjrt- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for 
5  years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions,  to 
Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
Its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Thb  Natxtral  Gas  Pipeline  Safety   Act  of 
1967 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe  safety  regulations  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes   (with  accom- 


panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

FIRE  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a 
flre  research  and  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
language  relating  to  the  liability  of  con- 
tractors for  the  repair  of  new  pavements  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panjrlng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  register  of  blind  persons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  of  information  con- 
cerning such  persons,  and  for  other  persons 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  Financial  Condition  and  Results 

OF  the  Operations  of  the  Highway  Trust 

Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  financial  conditions  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  dated  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 

Fund 

A  letter  from  the  acting  managing  tr\iBtee 
of  the  trust  fund  and  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Federal  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  trust  fund,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  fund,  for 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining 
Stabilization  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  stabUl- 
zatlon  program,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Slator  C.  Blackiston,  Jr. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Slator  C.  Blackiston, 
Jr.  (with  an  accompanjrtng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mental  Health  Amendments  or  1967 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
public  health  laws  relating  to  mental  health 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 


for  other  purposes  (with  accompanjrlng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorizations  for  grants  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  health  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


RESOLUTION  OF  HAWAIIAN  STATE 

SENATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  situated 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific.  Is  the 
center  of  military.  Industrial,  and  com- 
mercial activity  between  the  countries  of 
the  East  and  West;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  essential  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  as  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific, 
have  a  system  of  highways  to  service  the 
needs  of  all  Its  military.  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities;   and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highways  with  urban  extensions  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
urged  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  this  state's 
highway  Industry  to  step  up  construction 
because  Hawaii  did  not  en]oy  the  fuU  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
until  it  attained  statehood  in  1959,  and 
Hawaii  has  been  most  cooperative  In  this 
regard  as  Is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  ac- 
celerated highway  program  but  also  by  the 
training  and  establishment  of  a  skilled  work 
force,  and  by  the  large,  long-term  capital  In- 
vestments undertaken  by  contractors,  sub- 
contractors and  material  suppliers  to  meet 
this  commitment;  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional 
engineers  and  contractors,  once  developed 
and  operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained 
if  the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and 
unreliable;   and  '' 

Whereas,  it  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated In  Hawaii  that  better  highways  save 
the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction  In 
highway  Improvements  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and  cause 
further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of  lives; 
and 

Whereas,  the  cut-back  announced  by  the 
President  on  November  23,  1966,  reduced 
the  federal  funds  available  for  fiscal  year 
1967  to  Hawaii  for  highway  construction 
purposes  from  $64,134,585  to  $28,640,500,  a 
reducUon  of  $35,494,085;  and 

Whereas,  the  adverse  effect  of  such  a  cut- 
back not  only  affects  the  construction  In- 
dustry of  Hawaii  but  wlU  have  a  lasting 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  entire 
State  of  Hawaii;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  Regular 
Session  of  1967.  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  cut 


back    on    this    most    vital    and    necessary 
federal-aid  highway  program;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  each  member 
of  the  Hawaii  congressional  delegation  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 


RESOLUTION  OF  SENATE  OF  STATE 
OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  session  of  the  28th  Legislature  for 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  is  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Santa  Fe  and  the  State  senate 
has  passed  Senate  Memorial  6  entitled 
"A  memorial  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  protect  and  re- 
place waterfowl  and  game  habitat  in 
the  middle  Rio  Grande  "Valley  in  New 
Mexico." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  a  copy 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  6 
A  memorial  memorializing  the  President  and 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 

New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  United  States 

Congress  to  protect  and  replace  waterfowl 

and    game    habitat    in    the    middle    Rio 

Grande  Valley  In  New  Mexico 

Whereas,  the  middle  Rio  Grande  valley 
between  the  Cochltl  diversion  dam  and  So- 
corro, New  Mexico,  has  suffered  an  extremely 
significant  loss  of  waterfowl  and  wildlife 
habitat  which  exceeds  eight  thousand  acres 
and  which  loss  Is  due  In  major  part  to  fed- 
eral water  development  projects  In  the  one 
hundred  mile  area; 

Whereas,  the  area  was  a  wintering  area 
of  great  significance  to  waterfowl,  and  the 
losses  of  habitat  therein,  as  an  Important 
section  of  the  central  flyway.  Influence  the 
welfare  of  waterfowl  nationally; 

Whereas,  the  state  of  New  Mexico  has 
taken  all  possible  measures,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  mitigate  the  losses  to  the 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  nationally; 

Whereas,  there  exists  an  Immediate  neces- 
sity to  further  mitigate  the  losses; 

Whereas,  Implementation  of  such  mitiga- 
tion would  be  of  significant  economic  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  state,  as  weU  as  to  the 
national  welfare  as  is  Indicated  by  a  special 
report  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Rlo  Grande  valley  by  the  United  States  bu- 
reau of  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife  and  the 
New  Mexico  department  of  game  and  fish; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  That  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
United  States  congress  sire  jjetltloned  to  In- 
stigate the  Immediate,  necessary  action  to 
cause  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  appropriating  four  hundred 
twenty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  fifty 
dollars  (427,350)  to  the  proper  state  or  fed- 
eral agency  to  be  applied  to  the  mitigation 
of  the  loss  of  waterfowl  and  wildlife  habitat 
m  the  middle  Rlo  Grande  valley  between  the 
Cochltl  diversion  dam  and  Socorro.  New 
Mexico,  In  accord  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  States  biireau  of  sport  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  and  the  New  Mexico  de- 
partment of  game  and  fish; 
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Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  ^f  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  president  ai^d  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  the  United  States 
congress. 

R.  C.   (Iks)   Morgan 
President  pro  tempore.  Senate 
JuANiTA  Pino. 

Chief  Clerk,  Se^te 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTE]; 

The  following  report  of  a  comfilttee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
ment: 

8.  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  extend  th*  con- 
gratulations of  the  Congress  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th  anniversary  of 
United  Stetes  citizenship  (Rept.  No.  q9). 


Committee  on 
a  mend- 


EXECimVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  repoijts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Domini ttee 
on  Commerce: 

Gen.  William  P.  McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admlnlstrajtor  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

David  D.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  b(  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Federal  A^atlon 
Administration; 

Mavirlce  Cecil  Mackey,  Jr.._of  Alaba|na,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
and 

Donald  G.  Agger,  of  Maryland,  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   HART,   from   the   Commltqee 
Commerce : 

John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
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Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commetce 
report  favorably  simdi-y  nominaticns 
the  Coast  Guard  and  in  the  Ennron- 
mental  Science  Services  Administration 
Since  these  names  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  prating 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
formation  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Item- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  t  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  dp\  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

persons. 


Ralph  J.  Land,  and  sundry  other 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  I 
mental  Science  Services  Admlnistratlor  ; 

John  R.  AUums.  and  sundry  other  opcers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  v.-eie  introduced,  read  the 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follo^vs 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lok 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS   (for  himself 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Act  to  revise  the  provisions  thereof  relating 
to  the  adjustment  of  underpayments 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
fits,   and   to   provide  for  the  settlement 
claims  for  unpaid  medical  Insurance 
fits  In  cases  where  the  enrollee  dies  without 
making  an  assif^nment  of  his  benefits; 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ol  Demetra 
Lanl  Angelopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 

S.  1130.  A  bill  establishing  certain  qualifi- 
cations for  persons  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  au- 
thorizations for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden 
and  Improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery 
of  health  services,  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize 
cooperative  activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1132.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  pubUc  bealtb 
laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  extend,  ex- 
pand, and  Improve  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  In  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  against  Daniel  Agbaba, 
and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gbtjening)  : 

S.  1134.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pur  Seal  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

S.  1135.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  1136.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  9  of  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  702).  as 
amended  and  supplemented  { 16  U.S.C.  581h) . 
relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purooses;  and 

S."ll37.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  : 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Great  Plains 
Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.«rlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

3.  1139.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ulrlch  Otten 
(also  known  as  Heinz  Erhardt  Nass);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER. 

S.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of 
Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  education:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Knzas;  and 

S.  1142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorle  Zuck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced   the   first   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  1143.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  H.  Adelberger;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 

S.  1144.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  project  on  the  Pecos  River 


at  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1145.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)  : 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 

of  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1147.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   Marlam 
Mantzlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their  accounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards   Act,    1921,   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN  ATLANTIC 
UNION  DELEGATION 

Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  13) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has 
committed  Its  members  to  contribute  toward 
the  further  development  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  International  relations  by  strength- 
ening their  free  Institutions,  and  to  en- 
courage economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Imperative  that  free  people 
unite  In  cooperative  efforts  toward  the  com- 
mon economic,  social,  and  political  benefit 
of  all;  and 

Whereas  this  union  of  peoples  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  system  founded  on  the 
American  federal  system,  which  has  safe- 
guarded member  States  from  domination  by 
oiie  another,  equitably  apportioned  among 
their  citizens  voting  power  on  common  con- 
cerns, and  assured  each  State  of  control  of 
Internal  affairs,  while  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare;  and 

W.^aereas  the  transformation  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  Into  a  functional  union  Is 
both  feasible  and  necessary,  requiring  these 
allies  to  officially  declare  that  federal  union, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  their  eventual  goal,  and  providing  the 
d'imocratlc  means  for  achieving  the  transi- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That — 

( 1 )  the  Congress  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
delegation,  composed  of  eighteen  eminent 
citizens,  which  is  authorized  to  organize  and 
participate  In  a  convention  made  up  of 
similar  delegations  from  such  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies  as  desire  to  Join 
In  this  enterprise,  to  explore  the  possibility 
cf  agreement  on — 

(a)  a  declaration  that  the  eventual  goal 
of  their  states  Is  to  transform  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  Into  a  federal  union, 

(b)  a  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal,  and 

(c)  the  creation  of  Interim  democratic  In- 
stitutions to  hasten  the  process  of  Integra- 
tion and  provide  a  channel  of  continuing 


fruitful   contact    toward   unity   among   the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  states. 

(2)  The  Convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
by  constitutional  procedure. 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  any  one  political 
party,  and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  stature  and 
wide  Influence,  representing  a  broad  range  of 
experience  in  the  various  major  challenges 
facing  this  undertaking  and  conscious  of  its 
imp>ortance  and  urgency  to  be  willing  to  give 
it  personally  the  necessary  priority  and  time. 

(4)  Eight  of  the  delegation  shall  be  named 
by  the  Congress  and  eight  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Congress  hereby  requests  former 
Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  to  serve  as  cochalrmen  of  the 
delegation. 


JURISDICTION  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
ALASKA  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CLAIMS  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF  CER- 
TAIN LAND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  requested 
that  I  introduce  legislation  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  United  States,  the  city  of  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  and  others  with  respect 
to  ownership  of  certain  lands  In  the  city 
of  Fairbanks. 

Several  years  ago  the  city  of  Fairbanks 
filed  a  civil  action  in  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  State  of  Alaska,  Fourth  Judicial 
District,  to  quiet  title  of  the  city  of  Fair- 
banks to  a  parcel  of  land  known  as  Clay 
Street  and  the  land  between  where  Clay 
Street  now  runs  and  the  Chena  River, 
and  other  land  accreted  to  the  city  of 
Fairbanks  on  First  Avenue,  including 
the  municipal  power  and  water  plant, 
and  also  the  land  accreted  to  Griffith 
Park. 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
superior  court  by  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
June  of  1963,  the  United  States  took  the 
position  that  title  to  the  property  in- 
volved is  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  United  States  was  therefore  a  neces- 
sary party  to  the  pending  civil  action. 
Since  the  United  States  cannot  be  sued 
without  its  consent,  legislation  such  as 
that  introduced  by  me  today  Is  neces- 
sary to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court,  according  to  the 
Fairbanks  city  attorney. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1133),  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  In  the  case  of  the  city 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  against  Daniel 
Agbaba,  and  others,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  resolving  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  United  States,  the  city  of  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska,  and  others  with  respect  to 
ownership  of  certain  lands  In  the  city  of 
Fairbanks,  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  cause  of  action  In- 
volved In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  against  Daniel  Agbaba,  and  others, 
In  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  any  Judg- 
ment rendered  therein  to  be  subject  to  ap- 
peal In  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by 
law  for  actions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said 
district  court. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  State  of  Alaska  is  requested  to 
certify  or  remand  the  legal  proceeding  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Alaska  for  trial  on  the  merits. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  I  introduced  and 
the  Congress  enacted  into  law  the  Fur 
Seal  Act  of  1966.  The  act  provided  for 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  north 
Pacific  fur  seals,  and  granted  extensive 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  administration  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  Alaska.  It  provided  protection 
for  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas  and  it 
made  certain  provisions  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  consei-vation  and  adminis- 
tration measures. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wide-ranging  authority  for 
the  administration  of  the  islands,  the 
act  provided  for  home  rule  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Pribilofs.  A  similar  provision  was  nei- 
ther requested  nor  granted  for  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  George,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  inhabited  islands  of  the  Pribilof 
group. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce,  for 
myself  and  for  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruenino],  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fur 
Seal  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  home 
rule  for  St.  George.  I  regret  this 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the  St. 
George  home  rule  provision  should  have 
been  included  in  the  original  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  omission  of 
the  provision  was  not  an  oversight.  It 
can  be  attributed,  I  think,  to  a  break- 
down in  communications  between  the 
people  of  St.  George  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Although  we  held  hearings  on  the  Pur 
Seal  Act  of  1966  both  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  on  St.  Paul  in  the  Pribilofs, 
weather  conditions  did  not  allow  us  to 
travel  to  St.  George.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  several  days  getting  into 
St.  Paul. 

When  we  arrived  at  St.  Paul,  there 
was  a  small  delegation  from  St.  George 
waiting  for  us  so  we  held  one  hearing 
there  and  from  testimony  taken,  we 
concluded,  it  turns  out  erroneously,  that 
the  citizens  of  St.  George  did  not  want 
home  nile.  Had  the  weather  permitted 
us  to  visit  St.  George,  it  is  probable  that 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  similar  to  the  one  we 
had  at  St.  Paul,  would  have  disclosed 
otherwise. 


At  any  rate,  the  people  of  St.  George 
have  now  made  their  wishes  known  and 
I  have  prepared  a  bill  which  would  give 
St.  George  citizens  the  same  benefits  as 
were  afforded  residents  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  legislation  approved  by  the  President 
on  November  2,  1966.  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  as  he  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1134)  to  amend  the  Pur 
Seal  Act  of  1966,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gruenino), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.    1134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  206  of  the  Pur  Seal 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  fostering  self- 
sufficiency  among  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  and  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
local  self-government,  and  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  by  such  natives  of  municipal 
corporations  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  set  apart  so  much  of  the  land  on 
St.  Paul  Island  and  St.  George  Island  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  establish  a  townslte 
on  each  of  such  Islands.  The  Secretary  shall 
survey  each  such  townslte  Into  lots,  blocks, 
streets,  and  alleys  and  he  may  Issue  a  patent 
therefor  to  a  trustee  appointed  by  him,  when 
he  Is  satisfied  that  a  viable  self-governing 
community  which  is  capable  of  providing 
adequate  municipal  services  Is  established  or 
will  be  established  within  such  townslte  prior 
to  the  conveyance  by  the  trustee  of  title  to 
any  property  to  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  trustee  Is  authorized  to  convey 
to  individual  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
title  to  improved  or  unimproved  lots  or  tracts 
of  land  within  any  such  townslte  for  home- 
site,  commercial,  or  other  purposes  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary administers  the  Pribilof  Islands,  upon 
payment  of  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  deed  Issued  by  the 
trustee  shall  provide,  in  addition  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  the  use  of 
such  lots  or  tracts  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  that  the  title  conveyed  Is  Inalien- 
able for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  conveyance  except  upon  approval  of 
the  Secretary.  Any  deed  Issued  after  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  conveyance  shall  not 
require  approval  of  the  Secretary.  Any  lot  or 
tract  conveyed  by  the  trustee  to  such  natives 
shall  not,  except  as  pro\'ided  In  the  Act  of 
March  29,  1956  (76  Stat.  62;  25  U.S.C.  483a), 
be  subject  to  levy  and  sale  In  satisfaction  of 
the  debts,  contracts,  or  liabilities  of  the  pur- 
chaser or  to  any  claims  of  adverse  possession 
or  to  claims  of  prescription,  except  that  such 
lot  or  tract  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  and 
levy  and  sale  In  satisfaction  thereof  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  net  proceeds  from  the  sale,  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  of  improved  or  unim- 
proved lots  or  tracts  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  respective  established  local  govern- 
ing bodies  to  be  used  with  other  proceeds 
available  to  such  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing    adequate    municipal    services    to 
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persons  Inbabltlng  the  Islands.  W  1th  re- 
spect to  the  municipal  corporation  estab- 
lished on  St.  Paul  Island,  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  cloee  of  the  first  fiscal  year  fallowing 
Its  establishment,  certify  to  the  Sscretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  from  tlie  gross 
receipts  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  funds  to 
such  corporation,  the  sum  of  $50.0#0,  and, 
at  the  close  of  each  succeeding  four  fiscal 
years,  he  shall  pay  from  such  fund  tlie  sums 
of  (40,000,  $30,000,  «20,000,  and  $10,000, 
re8i>ectlvely.  In  the  case  of  the  munic- 
ipal corporation  established  on  St.  Oeorge 
Island,  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  ^lose  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  following  its  es  ^blish- 
ment,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  thd  Treas- 
ury for  payment  from  the  gross  recfelpts  of 
such  funds  to  such  corporation,  the  simi  of 
$25,000,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  succeeding 
four  fiscal  years,  he  shall  pay  from  su^b  fund 
the  sums  of  »20.000,  $15,000,  $10,01)0,  and 
$5,000,  respectively.  The  payments  so  au 
thorlzed  from  the  fund  shall  be  In  4cldttlon 
to  such  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  i: 
or  unimproved  lots  or  tracts  and 
available  to  each  such  corporation  t^  assist 
It  in  providing  adequate  municipal  sjervlces; 
except  that  such  payments  shall  b4  made 
only  after  there  has  first  been  deducted  from 
such  fund  all  costs  to  the  United  States  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  any  Improveq  or  un- 
improved land  which  was  authorize^  to  be 
sold  under  subsection  (a),  and  whlclt  Is  not 
needed  in  connection  with  the  Pedaral  ac- 
tivities on  the  Pribllof  Islands,  the  crtistee, 
upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  ^he  In- 
terior, shall  convey  to  each  municipal  corpo- 
ration established  pursuant  to  this  jsectlon 
all  of  such  lands  located  within  thq  town- 
site  with  respect  to  which  such  corpjoratlon 
was  established,  and  which  remain  I  unsold 
five  years  after  the  establishment  <}f  such 
corporation.  Any  conveyance  pursiiant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  made  with  ot  with- 
out reimbursement,  and  shall  be  suoject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  S^retary 
deems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  adminis- 
ter the  Pribllof  Islands  as  provided  In  this 
title.  I 

"(e)  The  trustee  shall  convey  U>  each 
municipality  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  at  the  time  of  its  Incorporation  all 
surveyed  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
All  deeds  Issued  by  the  trustee  shall 
a  reservation  to  the  trustee  of  rights 
for  streets  and  alleys  to  be  surveyed 
tabllshed  upon  and  across  land  conveyed  to 
the  natives  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  wljenever 
he  determines  that  It  would  be  in 
terest  of  the  native  owner  to  establl 
streets  and  alleys.  Such  reservatlo 
be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  yei 
addition,  the  Secretary  may  convey 
reimbursement  to  any  such  munldlpallty 
such  lands  or  Interests  therein  outs|de  the 
town  site  boundaries  for  any  purpoi 
Ject  to  such  conditions  as  the  S( 
deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pu: 
this  Act." 


sub- 

frretary 

ses  of 


GREAT  PLAINS  PARKWA"i 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,^  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Great  Plains  Parkway,  My 
colleague.  Senator  Pearson,  joins  me  In 
sponsorship.  This  identical  bill  fe  also 
being  introduced  on  the  House  sidej  by  all 
five  Members  of  the  Kansas  delegation. 
The  measure  seeks  the  eventual  Estab- 
lishment of  a  parkway  and  scenic,  roads 
through  the  heartland  of  our  Natidn,  be- 
ginning in  Oklahoma  and  traversing  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, North  Dakota  to  its  northerfi  ter- 
minus in  Montana, 

In  this  region  some  of  the  most  color- 


ful and  important  history  of  our  Nation 
was  written.  The  proposed  parkway 
would  connect  a  multitude  of  historical, 
scenic,  and  educational  attractions.  In 
linking  these  nationally  significant  fea- 
tures together  by  parkways  and  scenic 
roads,  untold  numbers  of  Americans 
would  be  invited  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  great  frontier  heritage  of  the 
region  as  well  as  its  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  today. 

All  Members  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
are  familiar  with  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  region — the  rolling  hills,  the  blue- 
stem  pastures,  the  cool  streams  and 
pleasant  valleys  and  the  historic  spots 
along  the  way.  We  would  like  to  have 
people  from  other  States  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  features  because  we 
feel  that  one  of  the  most  appealing  as- 
pects of  the  whole  parkway  is  the  great 
prairie,  the  remaining  vestiges  of  which 
are  in  Kansas. 

The  proposed  route  through  Kansas 
runs  from  Sedan,  near  the  Oklahoma 
line  in  southern  Kansas,  northward 
through  the  heart  of  the  Flint  Hills  to 
historic  Council  Grove,  up  the  Blue  Val- 
ley by  Tuttle  Creek  and  ending  at  the 
HoUenberg  Pony  Express  station  near 
Hanover.  The  route  is  replete  with  his- 
tory. It  includes  the  Independence 
crossing  on  the  famous  Oregon  Trail 
and  Alcove  Springs  near  Blue  Rapids 
and  Marysville,  a  spot  of  beauty  which 
was  once  a  famous  camping  spot  on  the 
Oregon  Trail.  The  parkway  route  would 
cross  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  Council 
Grove,  the  home  of  the  Council  Oak,  the 
Custer  Elm  and  the  Post  0£Qce  Oak.  At 
Cottonwood  Falls  stands  the  oldest  Kan- 
sas courthouse.  The  route  also  includes 
scenes  of  ranching  and  agriculture  in 
their  productive  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  and  its  economy. 

The  Kansas  delegation  in  introducing 
the  Great  Plains  Parkway  hopes  to  elicit 
the  support  of  the  delegations  in  other 
States. 

The  feeling  of  the  delegation  is  that 
subsequent  studies  by  appropriate  agen- 
cies will  suggest  areas  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility, State  responsibility,  and  joint  co- 
operation in  some  areas.  Studies  al- 
ready carried  on  in  Kansas  point  in  that 
direction. 

The  members  of  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion do  not  anticipate  hearings  or  other 
congressional  action  in  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  The  introduction 
at  this  time  is  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
terest from  other  States  and  hopefully  to 
bring  about  feasibility  studies  and  other 
research  on  the  proposal  by  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  Should  the  proposal 
in  whole  or  in  part  appear  feasible  it 
would  then  be  the  intention  of  the  dele- 
gation to  request  hearings  and  seek  ac- 
tion at  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1138)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Great  Plains  Parkway,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Pearson), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SHARING  OF  FEDERAL  TAXES  WITH 
STATES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  providing  for  the  shar- 
ing of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  education  and  ask  that  it 
lie  on  the  desk  until  a  week  from  this 
Friday,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred  a  week  from 
this  Friday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  1140)  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  Federal  tax  receipts  with  the 
States  for  purposes  of  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax- 
Sharing  Education  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  tax-sharing  fund.  The 
tax-sharing  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts 
appropriated  to  such  fund  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

(b)  "ITiere  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 
to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  Federal  tax  col 
lections  received  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (b). 
Such  transfers  shall,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b).  Proper  adjustments  shall 
be  made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  (a>  The  Secretary  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969,  and  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to  each 
State,  from  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
payments  are  to  be  made,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  computed  under  this  section. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  in  Install- 
ments periodically  during  any  fiscal  year, 
but  not  less  often  than  quarterly. 

(b)(1)  PVom  the  total  sum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pur- 
suant to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  total  sum  as  the  population  of 
such  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty,  Incltislve,  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  States  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty.  Inclusive.  The  allotment  of 
each  State  In  any  fiscal  year  so  computed 
shall  be  reduced  or  increased  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  (A)  Each  such  allotment  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Increased  In  the 
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case  of  those  States  whose  annual  per  capita 
income  is  less  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  Income  of  all  of  the  States  and  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  case  of  those  States  whose 
annual  per  capita  Income  is  greater  than  the 
average  annual  per  capita  Income  of  all  of 
the  States.  The  amount  of  any  such  In- 
crease or  reduction  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  allotment  of  any  State  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  such  allotment  by  the 
percentage  by  which  the  annual  per  capita 
income  of  such  State  is  less  or  greater,  as  the 
case  may  be,  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  Income  of  all  of  the  States. 

(B)  Each  such  allotment  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  reduced  in  the  case  of 
those  States  In  which  the  annual  cost  of 
living  falls  below  the  average  annual  cost 
of  living  of  all  the  States  and  shall  be  In- 
creased In  the  case  of  those  States  in  which 
the  annual  cost  of  living  exceeds  the  average 
annual  cost  of  living  of  all  of  the  States. 
The  amount  of  any  such  reduction  or  in- 
crease to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment of  any  State  shall  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying such  allotment  by  the  percentage  by 
which  the  annual  cost  of  living  of  such  State 
falls  below  or  exceeds,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
average  annual  cost  of  living  of  all  the  States. 

(c)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  population  of  a  State  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  and  of  all  the  States 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  per  capita  income  of  a  State  and 
of  an  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(3)  The  cost  of  living  of  a  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  relating  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  may  use  payments 
from  its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  3  for  activities,  programs,  and  serv- 
ices In  the  field  of  education,  including  ac- 
tivities, programs,  and  services  provided  with 
respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  a  State,  finds  that  such  State  (1) 
has  used  any  amount  of  such  allotment  for 
purposes  not  within  the  scope  of  subsection 
(a),  or  (2)  has  not  obligated  any  amount  of 
such  allotment  within  two  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  allotment  was  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  notice  of  his  Intention  to  subtract, 
from  any  subsequent  allotment  or  allotments 
to  such  State,  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2) .  The 
State  may,  within  thirty  days  following 
notice  of  such  Intention,  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  event  of  any 
reduction  in  the  allotment  of  any  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  reallot  and  pay  the  amount 
of  such  reduction  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotment  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  for 
such  year. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive its  allotment  in  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  shall  certify  and  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  such  State 
will— 

(A)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursements  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  allotment  paid  to  such  State; 

(B)  make  such  accounting  reports  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer  General,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary   and   Comptroller   General 


may   reasonably   require  to  carry  out  their 
functions  under  this  Act;   and 

(C)  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
In  connection  with  any  activity,  program, 
or  service  provided  solely  or  in  part  from 
such  allotment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  In  part  from  any  allotment  re- 
ceived by  a  State  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  State,  finds 
that  such  State  Is  not  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  appeal  as  provided  in  sub- 
section 4(b),  cancel  any  subsequent  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  Act  In  such 
fiscal  year  and  reallot  any  remainder  of  the 
allotment  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(b)    of  section  3   for  such  fiscal   year. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  Its  expected  operation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  an  estimate  of  the  expected  appropria- 
tion to,  and  disbursements  to  be  made  from, 
the  tax-sharing  fund  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "State" 
Includes  any  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  currently  spends 
over  $70  billion  a  year  for  goods  and 
services,  of  which  more  than  half  is 
spent  through  the  procurement  func- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  practices 
and  procedures  under  which  these  goods 
and  services  are  purchased  are  varied 
and  numerous. 

We  have  reached  the  state  where  we 
now  have  a  veritable  army  of  procure- 
ment ofiBcers  engaged  in  a  highly  esca- 
lating battle  of  paperwork.  A  battle 
that  is  often  as  baffling  to  the  suppliers 
of  goods  and  services  as  It  is  expensive 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  and  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act,  the  basic 
statutes  governing  civil  and  defense 
procurement,  were  enacted  almost  two 
decades  ago.  In  the  intervening  years, 
Goverrunent  budgets  have  leapfrogged 
far  beyond  the  much  heralded  $100 
billion  mark.  Government  responsibil- 
ities have  grown  heavier  as  the  scope  of 
Its  activities  expanded.  New  depart- 
ments have  been  created,  ambitious  pro- 
posals to  cope  with  compelling  social 
problems  have  been  undertaken,  and  our 
military  arsenal  now  requires  multl- 
billion-dollar  weapon  systems. 

The  time  hsts  come  for  a  close,  hard 
look  at  the  statutes,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  governing  Federal 
procurement.  There  are  loopholes  in 
the  laws.  Inconsistencies  in  the  regula- 
tions, conflicts  in  the  procedures,  and 
variations  In  the  practices.  The  moun- 
tains of  procurement  paperwork  grow 


taller,    the    maze    of    procedures    more 
complicated,  with  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  full  well  the 
different  requirements  and  recourses  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  also  aware  that  with 
the  millions  of  individual  procurement 
actions  each  year,  we  cannot  hope  to 
reduce  the  existing  complicated  process 
to  a  simple,  neat  formula.  We  should 
Insist,  however,  that  arbitrary  differ- 
ences and  inefficient  practices  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  interest  of  consistency, 
economy,  and  fair  dealing  with  con- 
tractors. 

We  should  seek  a  unified  approach  to 
procurement  problems,  devise  proce- 
dures to  facilitate  sound  policy  decisions 
at  the  top,  and  provide  the  means  to  see 
that  they  are  implemented  In  the  field. 
I  am  convinced  that  great  economies 
can  be  realized  through  improvements 
in  the  present  procurement  practices  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Equally  im- 
portant, of  course,  are  the  savings  in 
time,  effort,  and  money  that  can  be  real- 
ized for  those  furnishing  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Government.  Every  Member 
of  this  body  is  keenly,  and,  sometimes 
painfully,  aware  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  those  doing  business  with 
the  Government.  Complaints,  inquiries, 
and  suggestions  regarding  Government 
procurement,  constantly  flow  through 
the  office  of  every  Senator.  Each  of  us 
at  one  time  or  another  has  made  an 
effort  to  correct  inequities  or  deficiencies 
in  Federal  procurement  practices.  But 
these  efforts  have  been  fragmented, 
piecemeal  and,  at  best,  only  stopgap 
remedies. 

The  solution,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
make  a  broad-scale,  sweeping  study  of 
Government  procurement  policies  and 
practices.  To  accomplish  this,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. The  Commission  on  (Government 
Procurement  is  a  first  step  toward  seek- 
ing answers  to  many  of  these  problems. 
This  would  be  a  study  commission  with 
a  2-year  life,  composed  of  14  members 
drawn  from  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  private  life. 
The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
hire  experts,  to  make  studies,  to  hold 
hearings,  and  to  make  inquiries  on  sill 
matters  deemed  relevant  and  Important 
in  the  broad  field  of  Government  pro- 
curement. The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  would  be 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

An  Identical  bill  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  C^et  Holifield,  one  of 
Congress'  leading  experts  on  Govern- 
ment procurement,  not  only  through  his 
long  and  distinguished  service  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Second  Hoover  Com- 
mission, as  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  as  chairman  of  its  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee.  His  leadership  and 
initiative  in  the  other  body  some  years 
ago  was  Instnunental  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  leadership  to 
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conduct  studies  and  reviews  of  existing 
Federal  programs.  The  creation  of  this 
proposed  Commission  would,  in  riy  esti- 
mation, be  one  of  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  90th  Congress,  an^  I  will 
seek  early  enactment  of  legisla^tion  to 
this  end.  I 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE*.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1145)  to  establish  b  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecord, 
as  follows : 

S.  1145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  si/ates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLAHATION  OT  POLICY 

Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  td  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  econ(imy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness  In  the  |irocure- 
ment  of  goods,  services,  and  facU.tles  by 
and  for  the  executive  branch  of  tpe  Fed- 
eral Government  by — 

(1)  establishing  policies 
practices  which  will  enable  the 
to  acqiilre  goods,  services,  and 
the  lowest  reasonable  cost; 

(2)  improving  the  quality  and 
ance  of  Government  procurement 
tlons  and  personnel; 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating 
overlapping  or  duplication  of 
activities; 

(4)  identifying  gaps,  omissions,  oi 
sLstencies  in  procurement  laws  and 
tions; 

(5)  achieving  greater  uniformity, 
ever  appropriate.  In  procvirement  proied 

(6)  coordinating  procurement  poll  ;les 
programs   of   the   several    departments 
agencies; 

(7)  conforming  procurement 
programs  to  other  established 
policies  and  programs; 

(8)  minimizing  possible  disruptlv 
of   Government   procurement   on 
Industries,  areas,  or  occupations; 

(9)  promoting  fair  dealing  and 
relationships  among  the  parties  In 
ment  contracting;  and 

(10)  otherwise    promoting 
clency.  and  effectiveness  In  Government 
curement  operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT  Or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  To  accomplish  the  policy 
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In  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hceby 
tabllshed  a  commission  to  be  known 
Commission  on  Government 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commlssibn' 
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MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pe  com- 
pyosed  of  fourteen  members,  incluc 
four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
ate,  two  from  the  Senate,  and  two  fi 
side  the  Federal  Government,  (2) 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houselof  Rep- 
resentatives, two  from  the  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives, and  two  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government,  and  (3)  six  appolntet<  by  the 
President  of  the  CTnlted  Stotes.  foiir  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
two  from  outside  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  select  k  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  aqiong  Its 
members.  ; 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Corimlsslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 


( d )  Any  vacancies  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  Investigate  the  present  statutes  affecting 
Government  procurement;  the  procurement 
poUcles,  rules,  regulations,  procedures  and 
practices  followed  by  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  boards,  commissions,  offices. 
Independent  establishments,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  the  organizations  by 
which  procurement  is  accomplished  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  these  facilitate  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  of  its 
findings  and  of  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and 
procedures  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  In  the  event 
the  Congress  Is  not  in  session  at  the  end  of 
such  two-year  period,  the  final  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  make  such  interim  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  officers  or  employees  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $100  for  each  day  such  member  Is  engaged 
upon  work  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

powers    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  at  its  di- 
rection any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
and  take  such  testimony,  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  subcommittee  or  member. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  information  deemed 
useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  All 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  to  fur- 
nish all  information  requested  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
AU  such  requests  shall  be  made  by  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
p«tltlve  service,  and  such  personnel  may  be 


paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  individual 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
may  procure  the  services  of  experts,  consul- 
tants, or  such  other  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  as  are  necessary,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem 
in  addition  to  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  and  educational  institutions  to 
carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare  such  re- 
ports as  the  Commission  determines  are 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZED     TO     AID     COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
Commission  such  services  as  the  Commission 
requests  on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  agreed  between  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman.  All  such  requests  shaU  be  made 
by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

TERMINATION     OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  final  report  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

AUTHORIZ.^TION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENTS     TO    THE    PACKERS 
AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  introduced  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
and  myself  an  amendment  to  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  intended  to  mod- 
ernize the  act  to  conform  to  present  busi- 
ness conditions  and  the  economics  of  the 
livestock  industry,  and  to  assure  effi- 
cient, competitive  markets  for  livestock. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  was 
enacted  in  1921  in  response  to  flagrant 
and  deceptive  practices  in  livestock  mar- 
keting and  monopoly  control  of  livestock 
purchasing  through  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  stockyards  by  several  large  pack- 
ing companies.  Congress  established  a 
regulatory  system  aimed  at  conditions 
existing  at  that  time. 

In  the  46  years  since  passage  of  the 
act,  there  have  been  major  changes  in 
the  livestock  marketing  industry.  The 
terminal  markets — stockyards — no  long- 
er have  a  monopoly  position.  They  can 
no  longer  be  considered  "great  national 
public  utilities"  on  which  the  flow  of 
commerce  depends.  A  declining  portion 
of  slaughter  livestock  is  being  purchased 
on  terminal  markets.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  this  decline  in  the 
portion  of  business  handled.  It  shows 
that  a  steadily  Increasing  portion  of  live- 
stock sales  Is  not  subject  to  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  present  at  the 
terminal  markets.  An  Increasing  por- 
tion of  livestock  Is  being  sold  outside  the 
free,  competitive  market  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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Percent   of   total  slaughter   livestock  to  assure  a  healthy,  competitive  market  H  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 

purchased  at  terminal  markets  •  system  for  the  establishment  of  Uvestock  to  $3,000  the  annual  amount  individuals 

.J:  prices  are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffermg 

1923' -    90.0  Today's  livestock  markets  must  be  free  deduction  from  the  monthly  insurance 

1930  —- 88. 3  jQ  exercise  control  over  operations,  sales,  benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title. 

S :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    :  ^^^^reklTolr^S'^ZT^l  ^'^t-'^^^p^So.Fic^.  m^o.. 

l^S  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  34:0  ^^^^^  ::^;^^^:}Zer' ''''^' '''''  °^r°&S.^.^°Mrpfesident.  i  ask 

'"lllV 86.0  'TL:.T^^l<^etfroaucers,    feeders.  ^,-?°^°- .rh^^Jg^J^^^;  S,^s'JLllisra 

930 —    81-  8  farm  groups,  and  others  Interested  and  printmg  of  the  bill  (S.  949    to  establish  a 

J940                           — -    60.9  finri  thP  nrr^sal  has  suDDort  by  all  see-  Judicial  Service  Commission,  the  name 

9S  :::::::::::::-- --    56.7  Sln^  ortSTivesuSTnd  Latl^^  of  the  distinguished  senior  senator  from 

i960  — -    25.4  ^^ents  01   tne  uvesrocK  ana  meat  jjawaii  LMr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sh^?-  " ''■'  The  Congress  has  declared  that  the  ^PS^^^Vfoiding    OFFICER     With- 

^^iTl3  |6.o  purpose  of^the  Packers  and  Stockyards  J'^^,!^'^^,,''^'^^^^^-    ^^'^ 

J939  --— esl  Act  is  to-  j^j.     SCOTT.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

]lf^ 57  4  P'"°^''^^  ^  constructive  measure  that  would  ^imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 

1950   -     °'*  properly  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  public  r|'t""„,"h«i   iuninr  Spnator  from  Ten- 

1960  - 35.5  ^d  all  elements  of  the  industry  from  the  ^^strngulshed  ]unlor  benaWr  irom  len 

1965  25.5  oducer  to  the  consumer  without  destroy-  nessee   [Mr.  Baker]    be  added  as  a  co- 
Hogs:  fng  any  unit  of  it.  sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 

1923  ;In  ,                  ^           J        *   „.„  32)   to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 

1930 59.9  I  believe  the  proposed  amendments  are  ^^^^^  Affairs,  at  its  next  printing. 

1940  ^l  consistent  with  that  mandate.  r^j^     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

1950 39.9  ,j.j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  ^ut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1965  "rr"IIIIiri"II"-II--    23;  4  wm  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

.  TT  R     ni^nftrtment  of  Aericulture,     Con-  fened.                 ,,„,  ,              j  »v.    n  -i,  unanimous    consent    that    at    the    next 

sum'^ef  anfSl^TeUnVLfvYcrPackers  and  The  bill  '|^  1149>  to  amend  the  Pack-  ^^^..^^  ^,  g.  222,  to  insure  that  public 

stockyards  Division.  ers     and     Stockyards     Act,     1921      as  buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 

Air  MrOOVFRN    Mr  President  since  amended,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 

iQ^t^eJ?^b^en  no  riajor  amS"  ^^°^  ^™'^^^  ^"^  ,^'-  ^°^A^  ?^   k    S  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped, 

^i;  i?  thP  P^rkerea^d  Sto^Sard?  Act  Dakota ) .  was  received  read  twice  by  its  ^^^^  ^j  Senators  Bayh,  Javits, 

Tad^ust  to  thesrc^iileTi^  market  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Kennedy     of     Massachusetts,     McGee, 

Sndftions                  changes  in  marseu  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  mundt,    Tydings    and    Yarborough    be 

ThP   nrnnosM   amendments    are   de-  ^^"^^^^^^  added  as  cosponsors. 

sigS^  to  SriSlheTt  uXdatI  by  re-  CHANGE   OF   REFERENCE  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Wlth- 

mrecting  the  focus  of  regulation  so  that  ^^    SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on  °"^;%^*^°^i:i^  'X  Jre^ident  I  ask 

the  competitive  forces  of  the  free  mar-  pebruary  28,  an  executive  communica-  ,,n^V-^^^SI^SShSthe  naS^^'o^^ 

ket  system  can  more  effectively  deter-  ^j^^  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  i"X   °^nX     from     Indiana     [Mr 

mine  livestock  prices   and   assure   true  legislation   to   authorize   appropriations  tf"^?'    .^e  tdded^^  cosSS  at  ^^^ 

value  for  both  the  producer  and  the  con-  ^         g  ^y  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Hartke]  be  add^  as  a  cosponsor  ai  ine 

suming  pubUc,   and   by   clarifying   the  Se  2?quisitlon  of  properties  pursuant  to  "^''^.  P'TnH^^^l/^^JS.tmPnt  allisf 

rights    and    responsibilities    of    market  Sein  i013  of  PublirLaw  89-754.  was  ^I^^t.^^S^ho te^vS'^^^^^^ 

owners  and  operators  referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  S,"^^ j?  T.^It  fue  vig^^^^^ 

If  the  present  trend  In  Uvestock  mar-  committee  Foices  dunng  the  Vietnam  era,  ana  lor 

keting  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  Indus-  pioperly,  this  executive  communica-  °^X/d5^I??i™«-  n-pmrvn     without 

try  could  well  return  to  the  noncom-  ^lon  should  have  been  referred  to  the  J^t^^^^^^^^™^'    Without 

petitlve    situation    that    existed    before  Anned  Services  Committee,  for  subsec-  objection,  it  is  so  oraerea. 

1921.    The  freedom  of  choice  to  the  live-  ^-jq^  (i)  of  section  1013  specifically  places  ^—^^^^-^ 

stock  producer  in  the  marketing  of  live-  ^^e   jurisdiction   for  authorizing   funds  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

stock  could  well  disappear.  ^jth  which  to  implement  section  1013  BILLS 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  G.  under  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  ,_  ..  x  ^.i.  ^  t  ♦!,« 
L.Mehren.sald:  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  Under  authority  of^he  orders  of  the 
we  are  all  aw.are  that  terminal  livestock  that  this  executive  communication  be  Senate  of  February  16  1967.  the  fo  low- 
markets  as  a  whole  have  experienced  a  rela-  rereferred  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  ing  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
tive  decline  In  volume  In  recent  years.  How-  Committee.  cosponsors  of  the  following  bills : 
ever,  they  are  stUl  the  single  most  important  ,  nr?  TrcrmTNn  n'PWlCVn  Without  S.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
factor    in    the    livestock    marketing   pattern  .  f j^Htr^  ,r^V«  nrrtAr^^^  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 

Objection,  it  is  so  oraerea,  ^^  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 

In  our  administration  of  the  Packers  and  — ^— ^^^^^■^—  vision  of  street  lighting  facilities  In  aid  of 

Stockyards  Act,  we  are  seriously  concerned  ESTABLISHMENT    OP    SMALL    TAX  the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime:   Mr. 

with  maintaining  competition  at  these  ter-  DIVISION       WITHIN       THE       TAX  Brooke.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ken- 

minal  market  centers,  so  that  producers  can  /-.r-.TroT'  r\-c<  tutt  ttmt'i'i<'i  t  qtattt^ nedt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Nel- 

contlnue  to  rely  upon  a  fair  set  of  values  ^^^Tr^^rrnvrr^      UJNlliUJ  SiAin-o—  ^^^  ^  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 
In  selling  their  livestock.    The  Issue  we  face  AMENUMtJN  i  g  ggg    ^  ^j^jj  ^  esublish  a  National  Insti- 
ls no  longer  limited  to  whether  certein  prac-  AMENDMENT  NO.  104  tute  Of  Criminal  Justice:   Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
tlces  are  Inherently  bad  or  good,  or  whether  oxjtatwkt?*?  siihTnitti»d  an  amend-  Burdick,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Kennedy   of   New 
some  firms  are  intrinsically  saintly  or  nefari-  ^- ?^^  ti"iT^  !Iii,^c«^^him  York,     Mr.     Magnuson,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
ous.     The  real  issue  is  how  to  devise  rules  ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  p^^^^^,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 
of  conduct  In  marketing  that  are  best  suited  to  the  bill   (S.  18)   to  establish  a  bmail  g    ggg    ^  j^^  ^  provide  grants  for  the 
to  the  kind  of  marketing  system  that  has  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  establishment    and    operation    of    Regional 
come  Into  being.  United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Academies  of  Criminal  Justice:  Mr.  Brooke, 
Let's  consider  within  his  context,  one  of  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
the  main  problems  with  which  we  are  faced^  orinted  York,     Mr.     Magnuson,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
preserving  effective  competition.  ^                      ^^_^^^^^^_^^  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Randolph. 
If  (terminal)  markets  should  cease  to  pro-  ^^_^_^^_^^ 

vide  effective  competlUon  for  livestock,  the  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS  ^      »t^»,^ta 

need  for  them  would,  for  the  moat  part,  be  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMLNA- 

ellmlnated.    This  would  be  a  serious.  If  not  .j      i.     t        i,  TION  OF  ROBERT  C.  BELLONI,  OF 

fatal   blow   to   the   efficient   functioning  of  Mr.    SCOTT.      Mr.    President,    I    asK  OREGON,    TO    BE    UJS.    DISTRICT 

open  competlUon  throughout  our  livestock  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  judGE   DISTRICT  OF  OREGON 

marketing  system.  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from                      '  ^^    ..     ^ 

The   oroDosed   amendments   are   de-  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a  co-  Mr.   EASTLAND.    Mr.  President    on 

tod  S°^Jfe  thTpiSnt  trer^d.  and  sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.291)  to  amend  tiUe  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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clary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  f  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1967.  at  10:36  a.m.. 
in  room  2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Belloni, 
of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  district  judgfe,  dis- 
trict of  Oregon,  vice  William  G.  Eakt,  re- 
tiring. I 

At  the  indicated  time  and  plac0  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  mayj  make 
such   representations   as   may   be   per- 


tinent. 

The    subcommittee    consists    of 
Senator     from     North    Carolina 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman 


the 
[Mr. 


t 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  i  SAN 
RAFAEL  WILDERNESS.  LOg  PA- 
DRES NATIONAL  FOREST.  C|ALIF. 

wish 
Sub- 
Committee  on 
liold  a 
desig- 
Pa- 
Stite  of 
a.m., 


Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President, 
to  announce  that  the  Public  Lane 
committee  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
public  hearing  on  my  bill,  S.  889,  to 
nate  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness, 
dres  National  Forest,  in  the 
California,  on  April  11,  1967,  at 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Bujlding 


19 


Los 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ENLi«|RGE- 
MENT  OF  TEHAMA-COLUSA  CA- 
NAL. CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  i  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  my 
bill.  S.  1111,  to  authorize  construction  of 
an  enlarged  Tehama-Colusa  Caiial  In 
California,  on  Monday,  April  17,  1^67,  at 
10  a.m.,  room  3110.  New  Senate  Office 
BuUding.      

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  SAIK  FE- 
LIPE DIVISION.  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
PROJECT.  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  t  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  $enate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulfr  Af- 
fairs will  hold  a  public  hearing  0n  my 
bill.  S.  1098,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operalje.  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  divisioni  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  in  California,  on 
Monday.  April  17.  1967.  at  10  a.m.l  room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  |lepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  [of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  dn  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  t|ie  bill 
(HJl.  4573)  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1967.  a  tem^rary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  se^  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  1 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECQRD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articlef,  etc.. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man before  Nation's  Cleanest  Town  Achieve- 
ment Conference,  Statler-Hllton  Hotel, 
Washington,  DC,  February  21,  1967. 


WHAT   DOES   THE  UNITED  STATES 
SEEK  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  concluded  the  second  year  of  "ac- 
celerated" warfare  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  2  years  ago,  in  February  1965, 
that  the  Marines  were  dispatched  to  Da- 
nang  to  prevent  what  appeared  to  be  a 
serious  threat  of  military  defeat  to  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Had  our  Marines  at 
Danang  been  defeated  at  that  time,  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  itself  would  have 
been  in  very  serious  jeopardy. 

What  has  happened  in  those  2  years? 

The  only  thing  we  can  say  definitely 
is  that  the  threat  of  military  defeat  to 
our  forces  no  longer  exists;  it  has  been 
removed. 

All  else  is  as  uncertain  now  as  it  was 
then. 

Meanwhile,  6,500  Americans  have  been 
killed  and  45,000  wounded. 

Many  times  that  number  of  Vietnam- 
ese— soldiers  and  civilians  from  the 
factions  on  our  side  and  the  factions  ad- 
hering to  the  Vietcong — have  also  been 
killed  and  wounded. 

We  have  spent  at  least  $50  billion  in 
military  expenditures  and  another  sev- 
eral billion  in  economic  aid  expendi- 
tures over  these  same  2  years. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  cost. 

At  home  the  postwar,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus, which  since  World  War  n  sup- 
ported the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in 
its  important  dimensions,  has  been  frag- 
mented. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  has  be- 
come a  major  source  of  public  unrest 
and  frustration  all  across  our  land. 

Abroad,  our  word  is  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  it  was  even  2  years  ago. 

There  is  a  "credibility  gap"  separating 
us  from  countries  with  whom  we  used 
to  counsel  most  closely  about  the  great 
affairs  of  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

Those  who  would  make  light  of  this 
should  ask  themselves:  "What  more  than 
credibility  in  American  power  and  pur- 
pose keeps  the  peace  of  the  world  to- 
day?" 

Now,  what  of  our  current  and  future 
prospects? 

We  are  told  by  our  gallant  command- 
er in  Vietnam,  General  Westmoreland, 
that  it  may  take  10  years  or  more  to 
"pacify"  South  Vietnam;  at  least,  we 
should  be  prepared  for  a  seige  that  long. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  gallant 
political  warriors  in  the  vineyards  here 
al  home  that  the  war  must  be  over  by 
1968  or  great  changes  will  come  about 
in  the  political  complexion  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  told  by  our  professional  air- 
men that  more  bombing  of  more  tar- 
gets will  bring  peace  through  capitula- 
tion. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  high  diplo- 
matic repute  that  if  we  cease  bombing  al- 
together, a  peace  conference  will  fol- 
low. 


We  are  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  enter  negotiations  and  stand  ever 
alert  for  an  initiative  from  the  other 
side. 

But  it  is  still  unclear  what  it  is  we  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  about. 

What  is  it  that  we  have  not  won  which 
we  still  seek  to  win? 

Surely,  it  is  not  a  military  victory 
beyond  that  which  we  already  have 
achieved,  for  no  military  objective  has 
ever  been  stated. 

That  is  why  I  made  so  bold  last  fall 
to  suggest  that  the  President  and  our 
allies  at  the  Manila  Conference  declare 
that,  militarily,  the  war  had  been  won. 

I  still  believe  that  such  a  declaration 
would  help  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
essential  political  problems  which  beset 
the  Vietnamese  people  and  which  only 
the  Vietnamese  people  ultimately  can 
resolve. 

What  makes  the  Vietnam  war  so  in- 
credible to  so  many  here  and  abroad  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  United  States,  largely 
through  deployment  of  its  matchless  mili- 
tary power,  attempting  to  reengineer  the 
society  of  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  sweeping  changes  in  Viet- 
namese society  are  needed  if  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Viet- 
congs'  Murder.  Inc.,  policy. 

But  how  can  we  believe  that  this  is  a 
task  which  can  be  accomplished  largely 
by  Americans,  and  by  American  Armed 
Forces  at  that? 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  within  our 
Armed  Forces  today  there  is  much  frus- 
tration and  bitterness  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

These  are  professional  men,  trained  to 
do  a  professional  job;  namely,  to  fight 
and  win  a  military  war. 

They  are  not  trained  to  reengineer  the 
societies  of  other  countries. 

But  their  f  nistration  and  bitterness  is 
a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  me. 

If,  as  civilians,  we  fail  so  badly  in  our 
understanding  that  we  place  our  Armed 
Forces  in  positions  which  bring  their  ef- 
ficiency into  question,  we  are  ourselves 
endangering  the  peace. 

For  I  say  again  that  it  is  the  credibility 
of  American  power  and  purpose  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  keeps  the  peace. 

Because  the  problem  in  Vietnam  is  one 
of  social  reengineering,  it  is  folly  to  look 
for  an  escape  from  our  predicament 
through  extending  the  war  to  whatever 
targets  or  objectives  might  be  conjured 
up  outside  of  South  Vietnam. 

Even  if  the  recent  extension  of  bomb- 
ing should  force  North  Vietnam  to  a 
peace  conference — which  is  by  no  means 
likely — our  problem  would  not  be  eased 
in  any  significant  way. 

In  fact,  our  negotiating  position  would 
actually  be  weaker  than  it  is  right  now. 

For  it  Is  folly,  again,  to  pretend  that 
it  will  ever  be  safe  in  our  time  to  radically 
reduce  our  military  presence  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  illusory  hope  of  victory  through 
airpower  is  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
Illusory  hope  of  innocence  through  with- 
drawal. 

The  first  illusion  derives  Its  justifica- 
tion from  the  idea  that  withdrawal  will 
be  possible  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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We  have  two  divisions  in  Korea  15 
years  after  the  onset  of  that  war. 

We  will  have  to  have  more  military 
power  than  that  in  or  around  Vietnam 
15  years  from  now  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

What  we  cannot  have  is  either  total 
victory  or  withdrawal:  the  two  ideas  are 
rooted  in  the  same  illusion. 

Yet  we  can  say  that  we  have  won  miU- 
tarily  all  that  is  necessary  and  no  power 
on  earth  will  rise  to  challenge  our  word. 

What  would  such  a  declaration  mean? 

It  would  mean  a  radical  change  in 
strategy— a  change  from  a  strategy  of 
trying  to  reengineer  Vietnamese  society 
to  one  of  mounting  a  strong  watch  over 
that  society,  a  watch  maintained  at 
strong  points  on  the  coast  and  at  sea. 

We  would  be  saying  to  our  friends  in 
Saigon  that  social  change  must  be  their 
job  and  that  it  Is  time  they  got  down  to 

it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time    of    the    Senator    has 

expired.  ,o     *    t 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without     objection,     it     is     so 

ordered.  ,,   _, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
means  they  will  turn  to  negotiations  with 
the  Vietcong,  so  be  it;  it  is  their  country. 

We  will  be  there  watching,  ready  to 
retaUate  against  any  military  force  that 
presumes  to  impose  its  will. 

But  political  forces  will  be  countered 
by  political  means. 

If  we  expect  to  keep  any  friends  in 
Vietnam,  over  the  long  run.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  change  our  course. 

No  leader  can  hold  power  in  that  coim- 
try  for  long  who  is  as  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  as  is  the  present 
Saigon  regime.  ,,,   .  ^ 

This  is  no  reflection  on  Prime  Minister 
Ky  for  whose  courage  I  have  the  greatest 

It  would  be  true  of  anybody  in  his  role. 
For  we  are  not  helping  our  friends  in 
Vietnam  today  as  much  as  we  are  suf- 
focating them. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  byproduct  of  our 
present  strategy. 

And  let  our  watch  extend  to  North 
Vietnam,  too,  by  substituting  regular 
reconnaissance  for  bombing. 

Let  the  infiltrators  come,  if  they  can 
and  wiU;  let  South  Vietnam  return  the 
compliment  as  it  can  and  will. 

But  remove  from  the  field  for  the  mo- 
ment such  justification  as  our  troops 
now  provide  for  a  policy  of  infiltration. 

If  this  means  that  a  new  military  situ- 
ation will  arise  in  the  future— which  is 
not  at  all  Inevitable— then  let  us  deal 
with  the  situation  when  it  arises. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  through  such 
a  change  In  strategy  and  much  to  gain. 

No  one  can  drive  us  from  Vietnam, 
much  less  defeat  us  in  the  field. 

But  at  present  we  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  our  own  worst  enemy  in  that  coun- 
try. 

We  have  chosen  a  strategy  that  ill 
befits  our  vast  military  power;  we  have 
persevered  with  that  strategy  to  the 
point  where  we  are  encouraging  even 
our  own  people  to  believe  that  we  face 


either  an  unthinkable  retreat  or  a  hide- 
ous escape  Into  a  wider  and  more  terrible 
war. 

This  is  a  strategy  that  demes  options; 
it  is  a  strategy  that  has  failed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  with  interest  the  candid  remarks 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  made.  As  usual,  he 
has  been  frank  in  his  comments;  and 
this  speech,  I  know,  has  been  the  product 
of  long  study  and  some  deep  research. 

I  would  hope  that  his  indication  that 
we  could  well  be  In  Vietnam  15  years 
after  the  war  in  over,  as  we  have  been 
in  Korea,  where  the  war  Is  not  over  and 
only  a  truce  exists,  would  not  come  to 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
speaks  he  speaks  wisely. 

Surely,  as  he  has  indicated,  the  se- 
mantics on  our  struggle  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  regrettably  fuzzed  up  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  American  people  and  the 
goal  of  the  American  people  in  their  ac- 
tivities there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  the  speech  that  he  has  made. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Moss  assumed  the 
chair.)         
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I  express  the  hope  that  if  an  honorable 
peace  can  be  achieved  In  Vietnam.  In  line 
with  the  commiuiiques  issued  by  the 
Manila  Conference,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  pull  out  in  a  6 -month  period  and  that 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  turn  over 
these  bases  we  are  building  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  Thai,  to  the  end 
that  we  would  keep  our  word  that  we 
have  no  vital  and  continuing  interest  on 
the  Asian  mainland,  and.  therefore,  help 
to  bring  about  a  better  relationship  in 

The  Senator  mentions  the  fact  that 
social  change  in  South  Vietnam  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
primary  aims  of  the  administration,  but, 
unfortunately,  conditions  have  taken 
such  a  turn  since  the  unhappy  conflict 
started  that,  as  the  Senator  points  out 
correctly,  most  of  the  responsibUity  has 
fallen  on  us  even  in  the  field  of  re- 
engineering,  I  believe  is  the  term  used, 
in  trying  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
the  Vietnamese  society. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  made  this  speech.  It  is  worthy  of 
study  and  consideration  and  I  am  sure 
that  win  be  the  result  downtown.  I 
commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  remarks. 

I  still  feel,  however,  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of 
there  within  6  months  assuming  that 
we  achieve  what  I  understand  to  be  our 
present  objective,  which  is  to  make 
Mr  Ho  sit  down,  and  he  will  not  sit 
dovm.  I  think  we  will  have  our  forces 
in  there  for  many,  many  years  in  the 
future,  not  only  for  the  security  of  that 
country,  but  for  the  security  of  all  South- 
east Asia  and  the  southern  Pacific  area. 
But  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  consider 
another  form  of  strategy  than  we  have 
been  practicing  up  imtil  now,  in  that 
we  can  neither  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally from  some  demand  to  get  out  of 
there,  nor  can  we  win  the  war  by  con- 
stantly expanding  In  this  area. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  a  very  thought  provoking  statement. 
It  is  a  statement  that  Is  going  to  be  read 
and  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  by 
people  interested  in  this  problem. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
several  ceremonies  will  be  held  here  In 
Washington  to  mark  a  significant  mile- 
stone In  America's  Industrial  history— 
the  casting  of  the  25  millionth  ballot  In 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  elec- 
tion. This  occasion  is  of  great  interest, 
of  course,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  since  It  was  this 
committee  which  first  considered  Sena- 
tor Wagners  bill  and  has  since  processed 
the  various  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  labor- 
management  relations  since  the  pre- 
NLRB  days  and  the  healthy  state  of  our 
economy  suggests  that  not  only  has  it 
brought  lawful,  peaceful  ways  to  adjust 
differences,  but  also  unprecedented  In- 
dustrial growth  and  prosperity.  In 
1935,  when  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  passed,  almost  half  the  labor 
disputes  in  the  United  States  had  as 
their  major  Issues  union  recognition. 
Thirty  years  later,  this  number  has  de- 
creased to  less  than  three  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent. 

In  1937,  there  were  2,728  strikes  for  or- 
ganizing purposes;  In  1964,  there  were 
only  35.  The  election  process  has  been 
broadly  accepted  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment—currently, four  out  of  five  elec- 
tions are  conducted  by  agreement  of  the 
company  and  the  union.  In  all,  25  mil- 
lion working  men  and  women  have  exer- 
cised freedom  of  choice  in  collective  bar- 
gaining elections.  This  number.  I  might 
point  out,  approaches  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire civilian  work  force  of  the  Nation. 

In  exercising  their  right  to  choose  a 
union  or  not.  working  men  and  women 
are  protected  against  retaliation,  dis- 
crimination, or  other  unfair  conduct, 
whether  by  employers  or  unions.  Elec- 
tions have  grown  In  number  and  voter 
participation.  In  its  first  year,  1935.  the 
Board  held  31  elections  for  7.734  voters 
with  an  average  80-percent  participation 
rate.  This  year,  the  Board  Is  holding 
about  8.000  elections  for  more  than  a 
half-million  voters  with  an  average  90- 
percent  participation  rate. 

The  value  of  the  secret  ballot  election 
process  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow's ceremonies  are  sponsored  by 
both  labor  and  management.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  us  all  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  are  jointly  sponsoring 
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a  reception  for  the  25  millionth  voter. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  rie  that 
the  Board  has  chosen  an  empl)yee  of 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  plant  for  tie  spe- 
cial honors 

RejTiolds  is  a  company  which  {has  al- 
ways shown  leadership  and  foreiight  in 
its  activities.  It  has  been  my  pri\  ilege  to 
assist  the  firm  in  establishing  several 
plants  in  my  State  and  they  ha'^e  hon- 
ored me  by  naming  one  of  them  \  he  Lis- 
terhill  plant.  This  is  located  at  S  leffleld, 
Ala.,  and  helped  satisfy  the  va;t  need 
for  aluminum  which  this  country  en- 
countered in  World  War  II.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  vision,  the  courage,  knd  the 
leadership  of  R.  S.  Reynolds,  3r.,  and 
the  help  of  our  Government  in  helping 
him  expand  the  Nation's  alumlrivmi  re- 
sources, we  could  not  have  met  tl  le  war- 
time demand  for  this  vitally  essential 
metal.  Last  year,  the  Reynolds  flim 
marked  the  25  th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Scheno,  the  25  mil- 
lionth voter,  and  his  employers,  the 
Reynolds  plant  in  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  and 
the  loyal  employees  of  the  ^ational 
Labor  Relations  Board  who  have  run 
more  than  200,000  elections  in  the  past  31 
years.  Their  work  has  been  a  coritribu- 
tion  to  industrial  peace  and  \^orkers' 
freedom  of  choice. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  asked  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  there- 
fore, glad  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Pro  jty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  !  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  m((. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  grea^  pleas- 
ure to  note  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  be  honored  at 
various  ceremonies  tomorrow  con:  memo- 
rating  the  casting  of  the  25  m^lionth 
vote  by  employees  in  representation 
elections  conducted  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

More  than  30  years  ago.  Congiess  de- 
cided that  a  Federal  labor  law  iJicorpo- 
rating  a  national  policy  was  desirable  to 
protect  the  rights  of  individual  u'orkers 
and  to  promote  more  stability  ii  rela- 
tions between  management  and  labor. 
The  significance  of  tomorrows  celebra- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  statute  has  clearl^^  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  embodied  in  it  to  re- 
solve issues  of  representation  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  manner. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
provides  that  employees  may  choose 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  hav^  a  bar- 
gaining representative  negotiate  with 
their  employer  concerning  their;  wages 
smd  other  terms  and  conditions  jof  em- 
ployment. At  appropriate  times,  it  per- 
mits them  to  change  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives or  to  reject  a  baritaining 
representative  which  hsis  failed  jto  give 
them  adequate  representation,  'and  it 
insures  tliat  employees  shall  Vote  in 
these  elections  without  urUawful  inter- 
ference from  any  quarter  with  their 
rights  to  make  a  free  and  uncoerced  de- 
cision. 

Since  1935,  more  than  25  million  rank 
and  file  employees  have  exercised  their 
right  of  choice  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.   Currently  more  thfcn  half 


a  million  workers  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  franchise  each  year. 

The  NLRB  has  reason  for  pride.  Un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it 
has  established  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  for  its  elections  which  guaran- 
tees secrecy  of  the  ballot  cast  by  the  in- 
dividual employee.  This  cloak  of  ano- 
nymity has  resulted  in  the  turnout  of  a 
remarkably  high  percentage  of  eligible 
workers  to  vote  in  these  elections.  Thus, 
experience  shows  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  eligible  employees  vote  in  repre- 
sentation elections  conducted  by  the 
NLRB.  Such  a  turnout  record,  I  might 
add,  should  bring  a  touch  of  envy  from 
those  of  us  who  go  before  the  people 
seeking  elective  oflBce. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  the  Board  for  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  has  provided  the 
means  for  employees  to  express  their 
choice  and  to  make  their  decisions  in 
collective  bargaining  elections.  I  also  ex- 
tend my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
workers  of  our  country  who  have  demon- 
strated the  dynamics  of  this  law  by  their 
participation  in  these  secret  ballot  elec- 
tions. 

Once  again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

THE    NLRB GUARDIAN    OP    THE    DEMOCRATIC 

PROCESS    IN    LADOR    RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  25  mil- 
lion voters  ago,  this  was  a  nation 
torn  by  strikes — and  very  different 
strikes  than  those  we  see  in  labor-man- 
agement disputes  in  the  1960's.  Today, 
at  least,  when  labor  and  management 
disagree,  their  dispute  concerns  wages 
and  hours — the  grist  for  the  mill  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  25  million  voters 
ago,  the  central  strike  or  lockout  issue 
was  something  which  should  never  have 
been  an  issue  at  all:  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  form  a  union  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  Today,  the 
right  to  form  a  union  is  an  accepted, 
fundamental  American  right.  And  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  to  strike  over  it, 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  protect  that  right.  And  it  will  also 
protect  the  right  of  employees  to  reject 
a  union  in  the  first  place,  or  to  oust  one 
they  no  longer  support.  And  all  this  can 
be  and  is  accomplished  peacefully — by 
secret  ballot — and  without  any  need  to 
resort  to  the  strike  or  picket  line. 

We  hear  so  much  these  days  about  the 
headlinemaking  sort  of  strike,  or  lock- 
out, or  labor  dispute.  Yet  we  and  the 
public  at  large  need  to  be  reminded  that 
for  every  labor  crisis  which  makes  the 
headlines,  there  are  hundreds  of  labor- 
management  controversies  which  are 
handled  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  an  impartial,  expeditious,  and 
effective  manner  which  both  labor  and 
management  have  now  come  to  take  for 
granted. 

That  is  a  great  accomplishment.  It 
is  what  makes  free  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  American  system  of  labor- 
management  relations  possible. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  American  la- 


bor and  its  leaders,  as  well  as  to  the 
enlightened  leadership  of  American 
management. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  congratulating 
all  segments  of  the  economy  in  American 
society  on  this  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Industrial  Ballot  Box." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Industrial   Ballot  Box 

Sam  Zagorla  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  remincled  an  audience  the  other 
day  that  the  Board  has  conducted  200,000 
secret-ballot  elections  since  1935.  Attain- 
ment of  this  milestone  Is  being  celebrated  In 
Washington  this  week  with  special  honors 
for  the  New  Jersey  steeiworker  who  became 
the  25  millionth  voter  In  such  an  election. 
The  occasion  Is  a  happy  reminder  of  how 
routine  this  type  of  Industrial  balloting  has 
become. 

Only  two  decades  ago  bombings  and  vio- 
lence were  commonplace  In  union  organiz- 
ing campaigns.  Mr.  Zagoria  reminds  us  that 
2728  strikes  were  called  for  organizing  pur- 
poses In  1937.  By  1964  strikes  of  this  kind 
had  declined  to  35.  Today  It  is  standard 
practice  to  settle  the  qviestlon  of  worker 
representation  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses through  an  NLRB  election.  Judging 
from  its  record,  the  Board  will  hold  about 
8000  elections  this  year,  with  an  average  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  eligible  workers  partici- 
pating. 

This  is  no  meager  accomplishment.  The 
unsolved  problems  in  the  labor-management 
field  are  still  enormous,  but  collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  the  established  norm, 
and  any  group  which  has  a  majority  in  an 
industrial  plant  may  obtain  bargaining 
rights  through  peaceful  and  logical  resort 
to  the  ballot  box. 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  NLRB  elections 
these  days  are  conducted  by  agreement  of 
the  company  and  the  union.  The  willing- 
ness to  accept  orderly  democratic  procedures 
in  place  of  repression  on  one  side  and  vio- 
lence on  the  other  is  a  tribute  to  both.  We 
hope  that  the  next  two  decades  will  bring  as 
much  progress  in  other  areas  of  conflict  as 
the  last  two  have  brought  In  the  acceptance 
of  free  industrial  elections. 

THE  NLRB  HAILS  THE  25  MILLIONTH  VOTER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  note  that  tomorrow  in  Washington 
there  will  be  a  number  of  events  to  com- 
memorate the  casting  of  the  25  millionth 
secret  ballot  cast  by  workers  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  elections  during 
the  last  31  years. 

In  the  morning  there  will  be  a  public 
observance  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior auditorium  to  honor  Mr.  Leonard  P. 
Scheno,  of  Carteret,  N.J.,  a  technician  in 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  plant  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.  Mr.  Scheno  cast  the  ballot 
symbolic  of  the  25  millionth  vote. 

Thereafter,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Electronics  Industries  Association  will 
be  cohosts  at  a  Capitol  Hill  luncheon 
sponsored  by  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Labor  Committees.  Concluding  the  day 
there  will  be  a  reception  sponsored  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 
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This  unusual  cooperation  of  major 
labor  and  management  organizations  Is 
eminently  appropriate  on  this  occasion. 
There  can  be  no  differences  of  opinion 
between  labor  and  management  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  Congress 
in  providing  self-determination  elections 
for  working  men  and  women  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  strikes  and  picketing  for 
union  recognition  that  marked  the  in- 
dustrial scene  in  the  1930's  and  ofttlmes 
erupted  in  bloody  violence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  today  that  almost  half  of 
the  labor  disputes  in  the  country  in  the 
1930's  had  recognition  or  organization  as 
an  issue;  today  union  recognition  is  an 
Issue  in  a  minute  number  of  disputes. 
In  1937,  there  were  2,728  strikes  for  or- 
ganizing purposes;  in  1964,  there  were 
only  35. 

This  secret  ballot  election  process  to 
determine  the  representative  desires  of 
working  men  and  women  has  been  called 
Industrial  democracy.  Speaking  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  secret  ballot,  Winston 
Churchill  summed  it  up  nicely  when  he 
said: 

At  the  bottom  of  all  tributes  paid  to  de- 
mocracy Is  the  little  man,  walking  into  a 
Uttle  booth,  with  a  little  pencil,  making  a 
little  cross  on  a  Uttle  bit  of  paper.  No 
amount  of  rhetoric  or  voluminous  discussion 
can  possibly  diminish  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  that  point. 

Mr.  Churchill  could  have  gone  on  to 
say  that  once  his  "little  man"  enters  a 
voting  booth  he  ceases  to  be  a  "little 
man ';  all  men  are  of  equal  stature  when 
they  exercise  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  representa- 
tives of  labor,  industry,  and  government 
will  join  tomorrow  in  observing  the  cast- 
ing of  the  25  millionth  vote  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board-conducted  elec- 
tions to  determine  the  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  desires  of  work- 
ers. At  the  various  events — a  morning 
program  at  the  Department  of  Interior, 
a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  a  recep- 
tion at  the  State  Department — an  hon- 
ored guest  win  be  the  man  designated  as 
"25  millionth  voter"— Mr.  Leonard  P. 
Scheno,  of  Carteret,  N.J.,  who  cast  the 
symbolic  vote  in  an  election  in  which 
employees  of  the  Reynolds  Metal  Co. 
plant  at  Woodbridge.  N.J.,  selected  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  to  represent  them  in  collective 
bargaining. 

These  events  tomorrow  are  to  com- 
memorate the  reaching  of  a  significant 
milestone  in  industrial  history.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  In  1935,  the  NLRB  has 
conducted  more  than  200,000  elections 
in  units  including  as  few  as  two  em- 
ployees and  as  many  as  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees. 

The  Board  and  its  agents  have  taken 
great  pains  to  bring  the  polling  places 
to  the  voters :  voting  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  factories,  warehouses, 
aboard  ships,  in  railroad  cars,  in  sta- 
diums, movie  studios,  and  In  a  rented 
circus  tent.  Elections  have  been  con- 
ducted In  the  tropical  heat  of  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  freezing  cold  of  Alaska. 
The  election  experiences  of  the  NLRB 


have  been  described  by  a  historian  of  the 
times  in  the  following  words: 

Many  elections  through  the  years  were 
conducted  in  large  units,  as  in  a  textile  plant 
of  12,000  employees  In  a  southern  mill  town, 
for  many  of  whom  this  must  have  been  their 
first  experience  of  casting  a  vote  in  a  pub- 
licly conducted  election,  or  In  a  steel  corpo- 
ration's mills  where  more  than  116,000  voters 
were  eligible  In  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try, voting  for  a  national  union  after  a  long 
company-union  history;  or  in  steamship 
companies  where  it  took  months  before  all 
the  ships  returning  from  far  seas  could  be 
counted  when  they  touched  American 
porte  .  .  . 

Many  smaller  elections  Involved  their  spe- 
cial dlfflcultles  and  their  own  elemente  of 
chance,  as  when  lumberjacks  voted  in  the 
woods,  or  Negro  workers  in  a  cotton-seed-oil 
mill  dared  community  opposition  to  come 
out  and  vote  for  a  union  .  .  .  overall,  the 
elections  conducted  by  the  Board  were  an  ex- 
perience with  the  democratic  process,  meet- 
ing some  of  its  difficulties  as  well  as  giving 
the  lift  of  spirit  that  often  comes  to  the  par- 
ticipant in  such  undertakings. 

The  NLRB  has  performed  this  election 
function,  as  well  as  its  other  responsibil- 
ities, with  effectiveness  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, with  Imagination.  I  am  proud 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board — 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Fanning— is  a 
good  friend  and  distinguished  constit- 
uent of  mine. 

John  Panning  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Board  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  successive  terms  by  Presidents 
of  different  political  parties.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  nearly  10 
years  and  has  participated  in  more  Board 
decisions  than  any  other  past  or  present 
member.  Before  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  1957,  John  Fanning  already 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  Government,  starting  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  1942  and  continuing 
thereafter  in  various  industrial  relations 
capacities  In  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  of  Defense. 

So  I  take  this  occasion  of  the  25  mil- 
lionth vote  in  NLRB-conducted  self-de- 
termination elections  to  salute  my  friend 
John  Fanning  and  the  other  equally  ded- 
icated members  of  the  Board,  its  general 
counsel,  and  staff  members  upon  a  job 
well  done — one  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Industrial  peace  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  ceremonies  marking  a  successful  ex- 
ercise in  democracy  and  at  the  same  time 
marking  a  tremendous  achievement  In 
harmonious  relations  between  labor  and 
management.  The  fact  that  the  25  mil- 
lionth voter  is  a  resident  of  my  State  and 
an  employee  of  a  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
plant  in  my  State  makes  the  pleasure  no 
less. 

Twenty-five  million  votes  Is  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  votes  even  in  New  Jersey, 
but  the  principle  which  underlies  the 
whole  process  is  even  more  significant — 
that  each  working  man  and  woman  shall 
be  given  the  opportimity  to  vote  a  secret 
ballot  for  or  against  union  representa- 
tion. The  action  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  cre- 
ated a  simple,  lawful,  and  most  impor- 
tant— peaceful — way       to       determine 


whether  a  group  of  workers  wanted  a 
union  or  not,  and  If  so,  which  one. 

The  election  process  has  been  broadly 
accepted  by  labor  and  management. 
Evidence  of  this  is  that  tomorrow  the 
AFL-CIO  will  join  with  top  organiza- 
tions of  management  in  honoring  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
achieving  this  milestone.  I  should  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations,  too,  to  this 
tiny  agency  of  some  2,300  employees 
which  has  held  more  than  200,000  elec- 
tions, sometimes  imder  most  difficult 
conditions,  and  at  remote  places,  so  that 
individual  workers  can  exercise  their 
precious  right  to  vote. 

These  representation  elections  have 
led  to  realistic  discussions  by  labor  and 
management  about  the  problems  that 
trouble  workers  and  out  of  these  bargain- 
ing table  sessions  have  come  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  contracts.  This  process 
has  helped  our  Nation  achieve  an  ever- 
rising  standard  of  living;  has  led  to  un- 
precedented industrial  growth  and  has 
given  the  individual  worker  a  sense  of 
security  and  dignity  essential  to  his  wel- 
fare. 

In  concluding.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  describing  the  selection  of 
the  25  millionth  voter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NLRB  Selects  25  Millionth  Voter 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  an. 
nounced  Saturday  that  Leonard  Paul  Scheno 
(pronounced  Shee-no),  a  machinist  and 
mechanic  of  Carteret.  N.J.,  was  selected  as 
the  •'25,000,000th  voter"  In  secret-ballot 
elections  conducted  by  the  Federal  agency 
for  working  men  and  women  since  1935. 
Mr.  Scheno,  39,  voted  in  an  NLRB-super- 
vised  election  in  which  employees  of  the  new 
Revnolds  Metals  Company  aluminum  can 
manufacturing  plant  at  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
choee  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  to  represent  them  In  collective 
bargaining. 

A  maintenance  technician,  known  a* 
"Lenny"  to  his  fellow  workers,  Mr.  Scheno 
cast  the  ballot  symbolic  of  the  25.000,000 
votes  the  NLRB  has  counted  in  representa- 
tion elections  spanning  three  decades.  It 
has  been  a  period  in  which  the  IndustrUl 
relations  scene  in  the  United  States  changed 
sharply. 

In  the  1930's,  a  wave  of  strikes,  many  in- 
volvlng  violence  and  others  involving  slt- 
downs,  marked  workers'  efforts  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  unions  as  their  bargaining 
agents.  The  Issue  now  is  largely  settled  by 
secret  ballots.  Employees  through  self-de- 
termination elections  conducted  by  the 
NLRB  at  the  rate  of  more  than  8,000  a  year 
decide  for  themselves  whether  a  union  will 
represent  them  in  dealings  with  their  em- 
ployers. 

Based  on  election  reports  received  In 
Washington  from  Its  31  regional  offices,  the 
NLBB  computed  that  the  25,000,000th  vote 
had  been  marked  and  dropped  in  the  guarded 
ballot  box  at  the  Woodbridge  can  plant 
on  January  30,  a  few  days  earlier  than  an- 
ticipated. John  J.  Cuneo,  NLRB  Regional 
Director  at  Newark,  was  advised.  It  was 
difficult  to  pinpoint  the  exact  voter  but  Mr. 
Scheno  was  selected  to  symbolize  the  26,000,- 
000  voters. 

Mr.  Cuneo  drove  to  Woodbridge  to  tell 
him  so.  With  plant  manager  Thomas  Navla, 
he  found  the  machinist,  a  husky,  dark-haired 
man,  at  an  automatic  strip  feed  press. 
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At  the  news.  Mr.  Scbeno  said, 

mllUon— that's  fantastic!"  ^   1    »,» 

Mr  Scheno  and  his  family  will  be  br(iught 
to  Washington  early  next  month  for  pa^lcl- 
paUon  In  several  programs  marking  this 
milestone  in  industrial  democracy.  D  stalls 
of  the  Washington  programs  will  be  rel  ;ased 
early  next  week. 

A  World  War  II  and  Korean  veteran,  Mr. 
Scheno  Is  the  father  of  three  children.  Ger- 
aldlne  13.  and  twins  Nicholas  and  CIrace. 
12  He  and  his  wife.  Grace,  are  Ame«  lean- 
born  children  of  fathers  who  came  froia  the 
Uny  town  of  Clstemlno,  Italy.  It  was 
through  a  get-together  of  the  Immigrant 
fathers  In  Nyack.  N.Y..  Mr.  Scheno  s  lome- 
town,  that  theU  courtship  began. 

A  Navy  flight  engineer  during  service  it  the 
end  of  World  War  U  and  afterwarc.  Mr. 
Scheno  logged  some  2.000  flying  hours  In  the 
Pacific.  Japan  and  Tslngtao,  China,  gonor- 
ably  discharged  In  October,  1948,  he  priced 
imder  the  GI  bill  as  an  apprentice  stereo - 
typer  for  the  Rockland  County  Journalf-News 
in  Nyack  Two  years  later  to  the  dby  he 
was  recaUed  Into  the  Navy  for  ^orean 
service.  Although  he  asked  for  oversea*  duty 
again  he  was  assigned  to  the  reactivated  Oak 
Harbor  Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island, 
Washington,  and  because  of  his  experience 
as  a  bowling  league  organizer  was  plated  In 
charge  of  the  station's  ten  bowUng  jalleys. 
The  Oak  Harbor  team,  with  Mr.  Schend  as  Its 
captain,  won  the  bowUng  championship  of 
the  13th  Naval  District.  He  attained  mem- 
bership In  the  700  Bowling  Club  of  America 
with  a  721  series.  He  also  was  Oak  Harbor's 
horseshoe  and  table  tennis  champion. 

Athletically  Inclined  all  his  llf*,  Mr. 
Scheno  Is  active  in  sports  work  with  ioung- 
sters  For  3  years  he  has  coach^  the 
Knights  of  Columbxis  Uttle  League  bMeball 
team  of  Carteret— a  championship  winner  In 
1964  and  1965,  second  last  season.  H«  Is  In- 
volved, with  other  members  of  the  Cferteret 
Sportsman's  Association.  In  sponsot'lng  a 
boys  Pop  Warner  football  league  teato  that 
also  has  a  winning  tradition.  Mr.  Sheno's 
own  youngsters  play  their  part^Nlchblas  as 
a  baseball  and  basketball  player  a^d  the 
girls  as  cheerleaders  for  the  football  and 
basketball  teams.  J 

After  Korean  war  service,  Mr.  ScUeno  In 
1952  married,  personally  built  a  twb-story 
home  at  280  Washington  Ave.,  C^teret, 
with  his  father-in-law's  help,  and  Hegan  a 
career  as  mechanic  and  manager  of ;  service 
stations  for  Cities  Service  on  the  Nevi^  Jersey 
Turnpike  and  the  Garden  State  Parkway.  In 
1956  he  went  into  business  for  hln|self  as 
operator  for  8  years  of  a  Cities  Servl*  retaU 
dealership  in  Avenel.  N.J.  One  of  hlslblggest 
customers  was  a  trucking  fleet,  and  in  1964 
he  took  over  supervision  of  malntenmce  for 
that  company  as  a  member  of  Its  sta<r. 

He  Joined  Reynolds  last  Septembe^  In  ^^^ 
first  group  of  technicians  hired  for  ttie  new 
Woodbrldge  plant,  which  Is  the  fourth  all- 
aluminum  can-making  installation  In  the 
nation.  The  first  of  several  productltn  lines 
for  seamless  alimilnum  cans  went  Into  serv- 
ice early  in  February,  following  the  Section. 
This  election  brought  to  nearly  a  (iuarter- 
mllUon  the  nimiber  of  elections  conducted  by 
the  NLRB  since  the  first  on  December  16, 
1935  at  the  Wayne  Knitting  MUls  Jn  Port 
Wayne,  Indiana.  In  that  election  |workers 
selected  the  American  Federation  of 'Holsery 
Workers,  APL,  to  be  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentative in  preference  to  a  company  Bssocla- 
tlon  of  employees,  or  to  no  representation. 

Ii4r.  Scheno  had  never  been  a  member  of  a 
union  untU  he  went  to  work  for  Iteynolda 
last  Pall.  The  union's  organizing  effort  was 
headed  by  Jack  Hurvlch,  the  Steemorkers' 
International    Representative    in    IrVlngton, 

N  J  .     ^     , 

Mr.  Scheno  said  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  outcome  of  the  voting  at  the  Wo«dbrldge 
plant,  but  added:  "I  was  Impressed  at  the 
way  the  NIJIB  people  conducted  the  election, 
the  absolute  guarantee  of  ballot  aecrtcy. 


"And  as  to  giving  workers  a  voice  In  their 
own  future,  NLRB  elections  like  this  one 
make  sense." 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  I  am  sure  with  other  Sena- 
tors in  making  a  brief  comment  on  the 
ceremony  that  will  be  held  tomorrow 
Thursday,  March  2,  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  will  observe  one 
of  the  great  demonstrations  of  democ- 
racy in  this  country. 

The  Board  on  that  day  will  mark  the 
25  milUonth  vote  cast  by  employees  in 
elections  held  by  that  Agency  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  which  was  enacted  in  1935. 
The  march  of  these  25  million  voters  to 
the  polls,  to  decide  by  secret  ballot 
whether  they  wished  to  be  represented  in 
collective  bargaining  with  their  employ- 
ers could  be  characterized  as  one  of  the 
great  freedom  marches.  The  elections 
conducted  by  the  Board  give  to  workers  a 
freedom  of  choice.  And  in  the  exercise 
of  that  choice  the  workers  are  protected 
by  the  law  from  interference  or  coercion, 
whether  by  employers  or  by  unions. 

That  workers  are  eager  to  exercise 
this  freedom  is  evident  by  both  the  num- 
bers who  go  to  the  polls  in  NLRB  con- 
ducted elections,  and  by  the  heavy  per- 
centage of  eligible  voters  who  actually 
cast  ballots.  Last  year,  in  more  than 
8  000  elections,  more  than  500.000  em- 
ployees voted.  They  represented  close  to 
90  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote.  This 
rate  of  participation  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  To  NLRB  staff  people  who 
conduct  the  elections,  however,  this 
turnout  is  commonplace. 

The  confidence  placed  in  the  NLRB 
elections  by  employees  also  is  reflected  in 
the  attitude  of  employers  and  unions. 
Of  elections  in  the  past  year,  about  78 
percent  were  conducted  by  consent  of 
the  parties.  In  other  words,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  elections  in  those  cases  was 
not  contested. 

On  March  2,  the  Board  will  conduct 
proper  ceremonies  to  note  this  25  mil- 
lionth vote.  It  is  fitting  that  a  39-year- 
old  plant  worker,  Leonard  P.  Scheno.  of 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  along  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  will  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  honor  at  the  cere- 
monies. This  worker  wUl  symbolize  the 
25  millionth  voter  in  NLRB  elections. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  man,  a  rank-and- 
file  worker,  be  a  symbol  of  a  great  and 
protected  right  which  Congress  31  years 
ago  saw  need  for.  and  provided  for  in 
f  arsighted  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  prepared  a  press  re- 
lease which  contains  very  interesting 
biograpliical  and  record  information 
concerning  Mr.  Scheno  and  his  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  from  the  introduction  of  the  press 
release  and  ask  unanimous  consent  later 
to  have  the  entire  press  release  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  press  release  reads  in  part : 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  an- 
nounced Saturday  that  Leonard  Paul  Scheno 
a  machinist  and  a  mechanic  of  Carteret, 
N.J..  was  selected  as  the  "25.000,000th  voter" 
In  secret-ballot  elections  conducted  by  the 
Federal  agency  for  working  men  and  women 
since  1935. 

Mr.  Sheno,  39,  voted  In  an  NLRB-supervlsed 
election  In  which  employees  of  the  new 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  aluminum  can 
manufacturing  plant  at  Woodbrldge,  N.J., 
chose  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  to  represent  them  in  collective 
bargaining. 

A  maintenance  technician,  known  as 
"Lenny"  to  his  fellow  workers,  Mr.  Scheno 
cast  the  ballot  symbolic  of  the  25.000.000 
votes  the  NLRB  has  counted  in  representa- 
tion elections  spanning  three  decades.  It 
has  been  a  period  In  which  the  industrial 
relations  scene  in  the  United  States  changed 
sharply. 

In  the  1930'8,  a  wave  of  strikes,  many  In- 
volving violence  and  others  Involving  sit- 
downs,  marked  workers'  efforts  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  unions  as  their  bargaining  agents. 
The  issue  now  Is  largely  settled  by  secret 
ballots. 

A  Navy  flight  engineer  during  service  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  afterwards,  Mr. 
Scheno  logged  some  2.000  flying  hours  In  the 
Pacific,  Japan  and  Tslngtao.  China.  Hon- 
orably discharged  in  October,  1948,  he  worked 
under  the  GI  bill  as  an  apprentice  stereo- 
typer  for  the  Rockland  County  Journal-News 
in  Nyack. 
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Mr.  President,  this  man  has  a  very 
favorable  record,  and  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  he  should  be  chosen 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  symbolize  all  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try that  exercise  the  precious  right  under 
our  system,  that  precious  of  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining  without  which,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment  we  would  not 
be  really  free  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
Mr.  Scheno  should  have  been  selected. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  press  release  which  sets  out  in  de- 
tail the  record  of  this  fine  American,  a 
workman  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  elec- 
tions in  determining  the  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  that  shall  represent  free 
men  in  the  shops  of  America  in  the  labor 
relations  with  their  employer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NLRB  Selects  "25  Millionth  Voter" 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  an- 
nounced Saturday  that  Leonard  Paul  Scheno 
(pronounced  Shee-no),  a  machlnUt  and 
mechanic  of  Carteret,  N.J..  was  selected  as 
the  "25  000,000th  voter"  in  secret-ballot  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Federal  agency  for 
working  men  and  women  since  1935. 

Mr  Scheno,  39,  voted  In  an  NLRB-super- 
vlsed election  in  which  employees  of  the 
new  Reynolds  Metals  Company  aluminum 
can  manufacturing  plant  at  Woodbrldge, 
N  J.,  chose  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  to  represent  them  In  coUectlve 
bargaining. 

A  maintenance  technician,  known  as 
"Lenny"  to  his  fellow  workers,  Mr.  Scheno 
cast  the  ballot  symboUc  of  the  25,000,000 
votes  the  NLRB  has  counted  In  representa- 
tion elections  spanning  three  decades.  It  has 
been  a  period  In  which  the  Industrial  rela- 
tions scene  In  the  United  States  changed 
sharply. 

In  the  19S0'8,  a  wave  of  strikes,  many  in- 
volving  violence  aad  others   Involving  slt- 


downs,  marked  workers'  efforts  to  gain  recog- 
nition for  unions  as  their  bargaining  agents. 
The  issue  now  is  largely  settled  by  secret 
ballots.  Employees  through  self-determina- 
tion elections  conducted  by  the  NLRB  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  8,000  a  year  decide  for 
themselves  whether  a  union  will  represent 
them  In  dealings  with  their  employers. 

Based  on  election  repwrts  received  In 
Washington  from  Its  31  regional  offices,  the 
NLRB  computed  that  the  25,000,000th  vote 
bad  been  marked  and  dropped  In  the  guarded 
ballot  box  at  the  Woodbrldge  can  plant  on 
January  30,  a  few  days  earlier  than  antici- 
pated. John  J.  Cuneo,  NLRB  Regional  Di- 
rector at  Newark,  was  advised.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  pinpoint  the  exact  voter  but  Mr. 
Scheno  was  selected  to  symbolize  the 
25,000,000  voters. 

Mr.  Cueno  drove  to  Woodbrldge  to  tell 
him  so.  With  plant  manager  Thomas  Navia. 
he  found  the  machinist,  a  husky,  dark-haired 
man.  at  an  automatic  strip  feed  press. 

At  the  news,  Mr.  Scheno  said,  "WeU,  25- 
mllllon — that's  fantastic!" 

Mr.  Scheno  and  his  family  will  be  brought 
to  Washington  early  next  month  for  partici- 
pation In  several  programs  marking  this 
milestone  in  industrial  democracy.  Details 
of  the  Washington  programs  will  be  released 
early  next  week. 

A  World  War  II  and  Korean  veteran,  Mr. 
Scheno  is  the  father  of  three  children,  Geral- 
dlne,  13.  and  twins  Nicholas  and  Grace,  12. 
He  and  his  wife,  Grace,  are  American-born 
children  of  fathers  who  came  from  the  tiny 
town  of  Clstemlno,  Italy.  It  was  through  a 
get-together  of  the  Immigrant  fathers  in 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Scheno's  hometown,  that 
their  courtship  began. 

A  Navy  flight  engineer  during  service  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  afterward,  Mr. 
Scheno  logged  some  2,000  fljrlng  hours  In 
the  Paclflc,  Japan  and  Tslngtao,  China. 
Honorably  discharged  In  October,  1948,  he 
worked  under  the  GI  bill  as  an  apprentice 
stereotyper  for  the  Rockland  County  Jour- 
nal-News In  Nyack.  Two  years  later  to  the 
day  he  was  recalled  Into  the  Navy  for  Korean 
service.  Although  he  asked  for  overseas  duty 
again,  he  was  assigned  to  the  reactivated 
Oak  Harbor  Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Is- 
land. Washington,  and  because  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  bowling  league  organizer  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  station's  ten  bowl- 
ing alleys.  The  Oak  Harbor  teAm,  with  Mr. 
Scheno  as  its  captain,  won  the  bowling 
championship  of  the  13th  Naval  District. 
He  attained  membership  In  the  700  Bowling 
Club  of  America  with  a  721  series.  He  also 
was  Oak  Harbor's  horseshoe  and  table  tennis 
champion. 

Athletically  Inclined  all  his  life,  Mr.  Scheno 
is  active  in  sports  work  with  youngsters. 
For  three  years  he  has  coached  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Little  League  baseball  team  of 
Carteret — a  championship  winner  In  1964 
and  1965,  second  last  season.  He  Is  involved, 
with  other  members  of  the  Carteret  Sports- 
man's Association,  In  sponsoring  a  boys  Pop 
Warner  football  league  team  that  also  has 
a  winning  tradition.  Mr.  Scheno's  own 
youngsters  play  their  part — Nicholas  as  a 
baseball  and  basketball  player  and  the  girls 
as  cheerleaders  for  the  football  and  basket- 
ball teams. 

After  Korean  war  service,  Mr.  Scheno  In 
1952  married,  personally  built  a  two-story 
home  at  280  Washington  Ave.,  Carteret,  with 
his  father-in-law's  help,  and  began  a  career 
as  mechanic  and  manager  of  service  stations 
for  Cities  Service  on  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike and  the  Garden  State  Parkway.  In 
1956  he  went  into  business  for  himself  as 
oi>erator  for  eight  years  of  a  Cities  Service 
retail  dealership  In  Avenel,  N.J.  One  of  his 
biggest  customers  was  a  trucking  fleet,  and 
In  1964  he  took  over  supervision  of  main- 
tenance for  that  company  as  a  member  of 
Its  staff. 

He  Joined  Reynolds  last  September  in  the 
first  group  of  technicians  hired  for  the  new 


Woodbrldge  plant,  which  Is  the  fourth  aU- 
alumlniim  can-making  Installation  In  the 
nation.  The  first  of  several  production  lines 
for  seamless  aluminum  cans  went  Into  serv- 
ice early  in  February,  following  the  election. 

This  election  brought  to  nearly  a  quarter- 
million  the  number  of  elections  conducted 
by  the  NLRB  since  the  first  on  December  16, 
1935,  at  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills  In  Port 
Wa3me,  Indiana.  In  that  election  workers 
selected  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery 
Workers,  AFL.  to  be  their  bargaining  repre- 
sentative In  preference  to  a  company  asso- 
ciation of  employees,  or  to  no  representation. 

Mr.  Scheno  had  never  been  a  member  of  a 
union  until  he  went  to  work  for  Reynolds 
last  Pall.  The  union's  organizing  effort  was 
headed  by  Jack  Hurvlch,  the  Steelworkers' 
International  Representative  in  Irving- 
ton,  N.J. 

Mr.  Scheno  said  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  outcome  of  the  voting  at  the  Wood- 
bridge  plant,  but  added:  "I  was  Impressed 
at  the  way  the  NLRB  people  conducted  the 
election,  the  absolute  guarantee  of  ballot 
secrecy. 

"And  as  to  giving  workers  a  voice  In  their 
own  future,  NLRB  elections  like  this  one 
make  sense." 


WESTERN  WATER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1967,  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  15th  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Council  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  Land  Surveyors  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.  I  talked  about  the  water  prob- 
lems of  my  State  and  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Southwest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  Not  a  Drop  to  Drink 
(Text  of  remarks  by  U.S.   Senator  Thomas 

H.  KtJCHEL,  at  the  15th  annual  convention 

of   the   California  Council   of  Civil   Engi- 
neers and  Land  Surveyors.  Palm  Springs, 

Feb.  11,  1967) 

"Population  explosion"  Is  a  fashionable 
term  to  throw  about  these  days.  I'm  sxire 
It  Is  what  makes  It  impossible  to  find  park- 
ing space  at  National  Airport,  but  I  can  give 
you  a  Jarring  numerical  definition. 

From  the  early  dawn  of  man's  time  on 
earth  until  the  time  of  Christ,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  grew  to  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  people.  It  was  not  until  1650  that 
the  earth's  population  doubled,  reaching 
one-half  billion.  It  doubled  again,  reaching 
one  billion  about  1850,  two  billion  in  about 
1930,  and  the  human  race  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching four  billion. 

California's  explosion  Is  even  more  dra- 
matic. Between  1860  and  1960,  the  State's 
population  Increased  forty-fold.  Each  24 
hours  we  add  1,500  Calif ornlans.  We  will 
have  35  million  Callfornlans  by  1980  and 
50  million  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Early  small  irrigation  systems,  and  later 
major  reclamation  projects,  have  allowed 
Callfornlans  to  give  a  bountiful  gUt  of  food 
to  all  America. 

Today,  In  the  north,  Shasta  Dam  on  the 
Sacramento  River  creates  a  beautiful  Shasta 
Lake;  OrovlUe  Dam  nears  completion;  and 
Auburn  and  Folsom  Dams  are  now  author- 
ized. 

Near  Fresno,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Central  Valley.  Frlant  Dam  diverts  the  flow 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  Irrigate  the  arid 
southern  valley. 

Farther  south,  the  Colorado  River  Aque- 
duct carries  water  across  the  entire  width  of 
our  State  from  Parker  Dam  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin,  and  the  AU-Amerlcan  Canal 


carries  water  to  the  agricultural  heartland 
of  the  Imperial  Valley. 

These  projects  are  masterpieces  of  engi- 
neering which  should  give  each  of  you  great 
pride  In  your  profession.  But  they  were 
conceived  and  built  at  a  time  when  the 
pressures  on  our  water  supply  were  differ- 
ent from  those  which  we  m\ist  face  today 
and  in  the  future. 

The  total  water  supply  available  to  sup- 
port human  life  In  the  United  States  Is  515 
billion  gallons  per  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  we  used  8  per  cent  of  this  sup- 
ply, and  by  1960  we  were  using  60  per  cent. 
Long-range  forecasts  indicate  a  need  by  the 
year  2000  for  nearly  twice  the  total  avail- 
able supply. 

Our  Nation's  crisis  will  be  greatly  mag- 
nified in  California,  where,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  we  are  destined  to  have  wall-to-wall 
people  jammed  Into  a  vast  coastal  metropolis. 
To  support  that  civilization,  water  must  be 
provided  far  In  excess  of  its  presently  pro- 
jected availability. 

Let  me  read  one  suggested  solution  from 
Raymond  P.  Dasmann's  book.  The  Destruc- 
tion of  California. 

"One  [answer]  is  relatively  simple,  and 
involves  not  planning  for  population  growth. 
This  means  not  encouraging  new  Industries 
to  move  Into  an  area.  It  means  not  devel- 
oping our  water  resources  to  a  maximum, 
and  thus  not  providing  the  water  that  would 
make  possible  additional  urban  or  industrial 
growth,  or  bring  Into  production  new  farm- 
ing areas.  It  means  not  building  those  new 
power  stations  or  those  new  freeways." 

To  paraphrase — "Make  California  unin- 
habitable and  people  will  move  elsewhere." 

I  suggest  that  non-preparedness  In  the 
field  of  water  development  and  conservation 
would  thrust  our  State,  and  perhaps  our 
Nation,  Into  economic  and  social  cataclysm. 

Our  existing  water  sources  will  adequately 
handle  all  of  our  projected  growth  up  to 
about  1990 — less  than  25  years  away.  That 
day  will  come  for  many — maybe  most — of 
those  In  this  audience,  who,  with  their  40 
million  to  50  million  fellow  Callfornlans  will 
enjoy  a  bountiful  water  supply,  made  pos- 
sible by  preparation  In  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
or  will  face  the  bleak  prospect  of  drying  up 
and  blowing  away. 

WATER    pollution    CONTROL 

Pollution  control  Is  one  hope  for  the  future 
of  both  our  State  and  our  Nation.  Study  It 
£ind  you  find  vivid  examples  of  the  disgrace- 
ful way  In  which  America  has  treated  Its 
God-given  resource. 

Anyone  who  has  walked  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
in  August  will  confirm  the  scientists'  Judg- 
ment that  it  would  be  safer  to  swim  In  a 
cesspool. 

New  Tork  City  discharges  400  million  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  into  the  Hudson  River 
each  day.  Recently,  several  children  found 
a  watermelon  fioating  in  the  Hudson,  took 
it  home,  washed  It  off,  ate  It,  and  eight  of 
them  landed  in  the  hospital  with  typhoid 
fever. 

In  1963  an  estimated  5  million  fish  were 
killed  in  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  dis- 
charge of  lethal  chemicals  from  a  single 
plant  In  Memphis. 

The  Detroit  River,  which  flows  Into  Lake 
Erie,  each  day  absorbs  19.000  gallons  of  oil, 
200,000  pounds  of  acid,  2  million  jjounds  of 
chemical  salts  and  100.000  pounds  of  Iron, 
along  with  the  raw  sewage  of  the  city. 

The  cooperative  action  of  State,  local  and 
Federal  authorities  appears  to  have  averted 
the  catastrophe  of  turning  the  beautiful  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  a  bed  of  green 
algae. 

Perhaps  because  water  pollution  is  the 
most  visible  aspect  of  our  water  crisis.  It  is 
one  In  which  Congress  la  acting  decisively. 
Congress  approved  amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  1965  and  1966  which 
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wUl  go  tar  toward  cleaning  up  our  coi  mtry's 
water. 

WASTE  WATER  RECLAMATION 

Waste  water  reclamation  goes  hand-ln- 
hand  with  our  efforts  to  control  poUu  ion  of 
our  streams.  Although  the  concept  ol'  puri- 
fying and  re-using  second-hand  water  is  new 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  an  cOd  and 
growing  practice  In  the  Southwest.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  human  ra^e  has 
used  and  re-used  the  same  water  from  the 
beginning. 

For  several  years  Los  Angeles  haji  been 
producing  about  U  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  from  domestic  sewage  at  the  T^ittler 
Narrows  Water  Reclamation  Plant.i  The 
plant  produces  purer  water  than  that  from 
the  Colorado  River  at  only  about  half  the 
cost  of  Colorado  River  water. 

The  Supervisors  of  my  home  Cou  aty  of 
Orange  have  completed  an  excellent  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  disposal  and  re  :lama- 
tion  of  waste  water  in  that  county  o'er  the 
next  40  years.  Orange  County  will  use  re- 
claimed water  for  Irrigation;  for  recr  >ation; 
to  maintain  an  underground  barrier  fgainst 
salt  water  intrusion:  and  for  manyt  other 
pxirposes. 

DESAUNATION    OF    SEA    WATKR 

Surely  a  new.  major  area  of  hope  in  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources  is  de  sallna- 
tion  of  sea  water  and  purification  of  bi  ackish 
water.  The  Federal  effort  in  desalting  began 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Eisenhower  J.dmln- 
istratlon.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  every  major  piece  of  depalting 
legislation  enacted. 

Since  the  program  began,  we  have  spent 
about  $100  million,  primarily  in  research 
and  development,  and  we  have  built  several 
pilot  plants.  One  of  them,  producing  one 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  dry,  was 
built  at  Point  Loma,  San  Diego.  It  wus  sub- 
sequently dismantled  and  moved  to  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay  when  Castro  threatened  t  le  base 
water  supply. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  passed  a  bill, 
which  I  Introduced,  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  contribute  $57.2  million  towi  ird  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  massi  le.  nu- 
clear powered  dual  purpose,  desalting  and 
electrical  power  generating  plant  on  i.  man- 
made  Island  off  the  coast  of  Orange  C  ounty. 
The  plant  will  cost  $445  million  and  will  be 
built  and  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Southern  California  Edlsoii  Com- 
pany. Los  Angeles  Water  and  Pow^r.  and 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Compa 
plant  will  product  150  million  gal 
water  per  day,  enough  to  supply  the 
tic  needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  San  Pr 
and  will  generate  1.800  megawatts  of  |  power 
even  more  than  Hoover  Dam  genera. 

Existing  desalting  plants  produce  oiily  one 
or  two  million  gallons  of  fresh  wa^er  per 
day.  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.00  per  thbusand 
gallons.  It  la  estimated  that  the  nev^  plant 
win  supply  water  to  the  Dlemer  Reservoir 
in  Orange  County  at  27*  per  thousand  gal- 
lons. This  is  cheap,  next  to  the  $1.00|cost  at 
existing  desalting  plants,  but  the  tost  of 
water  drawn  from  the  Colorado  River  is  only 
10*  per  thousand  gallons. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  per 
day  soimds  Like  a  lot  of  water,  but  this  is 
only  168.000  acre-feet  per  year.  Bt  com- 
parison. California  draws  5.1  mllllo^  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado  Rlvtr  each 
year. 

Making  sea  water  potable  is  a  glaht  step 
forward,  and  nuclear  energy  will  reduce  the 
cost,  but  It  would  be  a  cruel  delusion  to  de 
pend  on  this  source  alone — this  sourcf  which 
is  still   in   the   experimental   stage- 
answer  to  the  water  needs  of  the  50 
thirsty  Callfornlans  who  will  be  witl^  us  In 
a  short  three  decades. 

WEATHEB   MOOIFtCATIONS 

Our  Nation  is  engaged  In  an  exteniive  re- 
search   program    to    test    the    potential    of 
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weather  modification  as  a  source  of  supple- 
mental water.  Scientists  are  probing  the 
secrets  of  weather  so  that  water  in  the  clouds 
might  fall  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Their  laboratory  is  the  whole  outdoors,  and 
our  scientists  have  had  to  be  very  ingenious 
to  know  with  assurance  when  they  have 
changed  the  weather  and  when  the  thanks 
for  the  rain   go   to  Mother   Nature  herself. 

INTERBASIN    TRANSFER 

A  final  hope  and.  I  think,  the  best  hope, 
for  adequate  water  for  all  of  the  semi-arid 
West  is  the  Importation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  from  outside  Its  basin. 

We  have  developed  aqueduct  systems  in 
California  which  are  engineering  miracles. 
They  bring  water  across  mountains  to  our 
cities  and  farms.  When  proposed,  each  met 
stiff  opposition,  and  the  resulting  water  wars 
were  a  sad.  if  colorful,  chapter  in  our  west- 
ern history. 

The  40-year  struggle  which  brought  water 
to  Los  Angeles  from  the  Owens  Valley  saw 
secret  land  purchases,  dynamited  Irrigation 
ditches,  and  an  incompetently  built  dam 
which  broke,  inundating  the  towns  below 
and  killing  several  hundred. 

In  the  early  1930's  the  Governor  of  Arizona 
called  out  his  National  Guard  to  prevent 
Parker  Dam  from  being  built.  Years  later, 
in  our  own  State,  the  proposed  State  Water 
Project  was  to  draw  bitter  opposition  by 
water  rich  areas  whose  fears  were  finally  as- 
suaged by  adequate  county-of-orlgln  pro- 
tection. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  Increasingly  thirsty  Pa- 
cific Southwest  becomes  a  vast  megalopolltan 
complex.  It  is  compelled  to  look,  perhaps 
afar,  for  a  new  water  supply  to  slake  Its 
thirst.  That  water  supply  could  be  as  far 
away  as  the  Klondike,  or  as  near  as  the  Eel 
or  the  Snake.  And,  indeed,  it  could  be  the 
mighty  Colimibia.  If  an  area  has  surplus 
water — surplus  to  both  its  present  and  future 
requirements — and  if  another  area  Is  parched 
and  unable  to  grow  because  of  water  short- 
age— then,  at  the  very  least,  this  Nation  has 
a  solemn  duty  to  study,  scientifically  and 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  problem  of  effi- 
ciently utilizing  its  water  resource. 

Those  who  oppose  even  studying  the  water 
needs  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  and 
diversion  as  a  possible  solution  to  omx  water 
shortage  remind  me  of  Aesop's  fable  of  the 
dog  and  the  ox: 

"A  dog  was  lying  in  a  manger  full  of  hay. 
An  ox,  being  hungry,  came  near  and  was 
going  to  eat  of  the  hay.  The  dog.  getting 
up  and  snarling  at  him,  would  not  let  him 
touch  it.  "Surly  creature.'  said  the  ox,  'You 
cannot  eat  the  hay  yourself,  and  yet  you 
will  let  no  one  else  have  any."  " 

Professor  Ralph  W.  Johnson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  consultant  on  water 
problems  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  captured  the  state- 
ment's attitude,  which  should  be  a  model  to 
all,  when  he  said: 

"What  I  am  urging  is  that  you  not  use 
the  diversion  issue  as  a  whipping  boy  and  let 
it  blind  you  to  the  fact  that  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  water  problems  and  opportunities 
of  this  region  will  continue  to  exist  and  will 
have  to  be  planned  for  and  handled  by  the 
people  of  this  region  whether  or  not  a  diver- 
sion occurs. 

"This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  should  be  unconcerned  with  the 
diversion  issue,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  perspective.  Our  attitude  should 
not  automatically  be  against  diversion,  but 
rather  should  be  one  of  ascertaining  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  the  exact  cost,  social, 
economic,  and  political,  of  diversion,  to  this 
region,  the  true  needs  of  the  Southwest  and 
which  of  the  various  alternatives  available, 
including  a  possible  diversion,  might  best 
provide  the  answer  to  those  needs.  We  can- 
not simply  be  negative  about  this  question. 
Rather,  we  must  realize  the  very  real  water- 
related  problems  of  the  Southwest,  and  at- 
tempt   to   assist   in   the   solution   of    those 


problems.  This  does  not  deny  the  necessity 
for  some  tough,  hard  looks  at  the  way  the 
Southwest  Is  using  its  present  water  supply, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  on  other 
occasions.  Nor  does  It  mean  to  Imply  that 
a  diversion  of  the  Columbia  must  ultimately 
come  about.  Rather  it  does  suggest  an  at- 
titude of  mutual  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  a  problem  that  must  be  considered  as 
regional,  and  profoundly  important  to  the 
whole  of  the  west." 

Make  no  mistake,  supplemental  water  will 
come  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  it 
will  benefit  every  basin  State.  It  will  ease 
the  honorable  burden  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty.  Tens  of  millions  of  people  are  going 
to  be  added  to  the  population  of  the  South- 
west in  the  next  decade  and  they  must  and 
they  will  have  water  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

Some  suggest  that  the  50  million  people 
we  expect  to  have  in  California  by  the  year 
2000  could  be  kept  out  by  regulating  im- 
migration. Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  in- 
famous Bisbee  deportation  was  investigated 
by  a  young  lawyer  named  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Arizona  found  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibited  deportation  of 
United  States  citizens  from  its  borders.  In 
1941,  when  California  tried  to  keep  refugees 
from  the  dustbowl  from  entering  California, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  action 
by  the  State  deprived  citizens  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law  and  denied  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

After  the  years  of  angry  struggle,  consum- 
mated by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1963,  California  and  Arizona  finally  have 
been  building  an  atmosphere  of  coop)eration 
and  friendship.  Out  of  the  amity  built  up 
between  our  two  States,  a  seven  State  agree- 
ment emerged  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  H.R. 
4671,  which  was  pending  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  last  year.  That  bill  is 
one  of  the  significant  documents  In  the  his- 
tory of  western  water.  It  marks  the  first 
time  that  representatives  of  an  entire  region 
have  met.  argued,  compromised  and  finally 
hanunered  out  an  agreement  on  the  water 
resource  development  of  their  region.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  it  was 
not  possible  to  pass  that  bill. 

Earlier  this  week  I  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  incorporate  most  of  the 
features  of  last  year's  seven  State  legislation. 
It  will  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  to  alleviate  water 
shortages  In  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  It  will 
protect  California's  existing  uses  in  the 
water  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  said  It  Is 
entitled.  It  will  authorize  the  development 
of  projects  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin.  It  win  authorize  vital  studies  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  water  supply  in  the 
Colorado  River  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Water  Commission.  It  will  re- 
tain authorization  of  Hualapal  Dam,  but 
will  eliminate  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  Per- 
haps the  most  Important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  creation  of  a  basin  fund  to  finance 
the  augmentation  of  the  Colorado  River  flow. 

I  hope  that  we  can  establish  regional 
support  for  this  legislation,  but  last  week  the 
concept  of  regional  cooperation  was  dealt  a 
shattering  blow  by  one  of  Its  strongest 
supporters. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  about  the 
same  time,  announced  that  he  will  now  sup- 
port legislation  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Aqueduct  and  Hooker 
Dam  in  New  Mexico,  but  which  will  elimi- 
nate any  basin  development  fund,  will 
eliminate  any  protection  of  existing  uses  in 
California,  will  eliminate  any  development 
of  upper  basin  projects,  will  eliminate  any 
study  of  Importation,  and  will  eliminate  any 
new  hydroelectric  revenues  to  fill  the  basin 
development  fund.  In  short,  he  will  elimi- 
nate "regional  cooperation"  from  his  vocabu- 
lary to  push  a  "stripped  down"  Central 
Arizona  Project  bill. 

Perhapw  prophetically  he  once  said:  "If 
a  Secretary  or   a  Commissioner   becomes  a 
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champion  of  one  region.  I  think  this  is  a 
way  to  insure  failure  of  any  plan." 

In  August,  1965,  preaching  cooperation 
among  all  the  Southwest  states,  Udall  said: 

"A  successful  resolution  of  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  lower  basin  requires  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  entire  region." 

Although  Udall  apparently  contends  that 
the  simple  Central  Arizona  Project  may  be 
financially  feasible  without  new  power  gen- 
erating facilities,  the  construction  of  the 
project  without  any  provision  for  augmenta- 
tion of  the  existing  water  supply  In  the 
Colorado  River,  would  spell  water  disaster  to 
the  remaining  basin  states. 

Both  the  bill  Introduced  this  year  by 
Arizona  Congressman  Udall  and  the  proposal 
of  his  brother.  Secretary  Udall,  delete  previ- 
ously agreed  upon  protection  of  existing  uses 
in  California.  California  now  draws  5.1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year  from  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  Supreme  Court  set  our  alloca- 
tion of  the  normal  flow  at  only  4.4  million 
acre-feet.  Last  year's  seven  State  bill  pro- 
vided that  in  time  of  scarcity  existing  uses 
of  Colorado  River  water  in  California,  to  the 
extent  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  per  year,  and 
in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  should  be  given 
priority  over  new  uses  in  Arizona.  The  exist- 
ing uses  were  to  be  protected  until  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  are  de- 
livered Into  the  Lower  Colorado  River  from 
sources  outside  the  natural  drainage  area 
of  the  river. 

Congressman  Udall  has  called  this  "4.4 
guarantee"  a  mere  "piece  of  paper."  but 
this  piece  of  paper  may  be  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia a  little  more  than  two  decades  from 
now.  All  California  seeks  is  assurance  that 
in  water-short  years  newly  created  uses  in 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  area  will  not 
reduce  California's  use  of  the  river  below 
4.4  million  acre-feet.  There  Is  no  sound  rea- 
son for  shifting  the  use  of  water  from  its 
historic  uses — taking  it  off  the  table  in  Los 
Angeles  and  off  the  land  In  Coachella  Val- 
ley— merely  to  service  new  uses  In  Phoenix 
and  Tucson. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  water  wars 
to  the  seven  State  regional  bill  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee last  year.  I  hope  that  the  basin  will  not 
pause  long  to  concern  itself  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  regional  cooperation  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  that  representatives  of 
the  entire  Western  United  States  might  sit 
down  together  soon  to  plan  to  meet  the  water 
needs  of  the  West  In  a  lasting  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  the 
first  of  February,  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  an- 
nounced a  revised  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Aiizona  project.  The 
proposal  has  now  taken  the  form  of 
S.  1013  and  is  similar  to  S.  1004. 

My  views  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
position  which  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  suddenly  taken, 
are  well  known. 

At  any  rate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sundry 
editorials  and  comments  concerning  Mr. 
Udall's  change  in  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  3,  1967] 
Udall's  Wateet  Compromise 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  has  pro- 
posed an  astonishing  new  plan  for  regional 
water  development  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
that  is  neither  regional  In  scope  nor  creative 
in  development. 

It  is.  In  fact,  not  so  much  a  plan  as  a  series 
oX  concessions. 


The  Colorado  River  Basin  "compromise" 
announced  Wednesday  by  Udall  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  imaginative  concept  of 
regional  co-operation  he  once  championed. 
Three  years  ago  the  secretary  was  urging  the 
Basin  states  to  Join  In  developing  new 
sources  of  supply  so  that  present  rights  could 
be  protected  and  future  needs  satisfied. 

With  Secretary  Udall's  support,  the  seven 
States  ser\'ed  by  the  Colorado  agreed  last 
year  on  the  Introduction  of  legislation  that 
would  achieve  the  individual  and  collective 
aims  of  the  states. 

That  regional  approach  Is  "rudely  shat- 
tered" In  Udall's  new  proposal,  declared  Sen. 
Thomas  Kuchel  (R-Callf.)  one  of  the  lead- 
ers In  Congress  most  responsible  for  the 
progress  that  had  been  made.  "The  princi- 
ples the  secretary  once  espoused."  said  Sen. 
Kuchel.  "are  suddenly  abandoned  now.  We 
have  a  right  to  ask:   'Why  the  switch?'" 

Why  Indeed? 

Secretary  Udall  explained  that  "This  la 
not  a  big  victory  for  anyone.  It's  a  victory 
for  common  sense." 

"Conservationist"  groups,  however,  can 
claim  victory  in  the  dropping  of  plans  to 
build  Marble  Canyon  and  Hualapal  (Bridge) 
dams  in  spite  of  Udall's  earlier  Insistence 
that  hydroelectric  development  is  essential 
to  the  economic  integrity  of  a  regional  pro- 
gram. And  Pacific  Northwest  members  of 
Congress  were  victorious  in  insisting  that  no 
provisions  for  water  importation  studies  be 
included. 

Many  Arizonans  also  will  be  elected  be- 
cause their  cherished  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect is  Included,  even  though  the  arrange- 
ments for  financing  and  necessary  power 
supply  are  at  least  debatable. 

Politics  thus  prevailed,  but  It  was  hardly 
a   'victory  for  common  sense." 

For  AS  the  secretary  must  know,  there 
simply  Is  not  enough  water  In  the  Colorado 
to  divert  the  1.2  million  acre-feet  proposed 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  still 
provide  the  absolute  mlnlmimn  amoionts 
guaranteed  by  law  and  court  decree  to  the 
other  basin  states  and  by  treaty  to  Mexico. 
Without  the  importation  of  new  water,  the 
CAP  could  be  built  only  by  cutting  Califor- 
nia's use  nearly  in  half  and  by  taking  wa- 
ter granted  to  the  upper  Basin  States  by 
the  original  Colorado  River  Compact. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Rep. 
Wayne  Aspinall  (D-Colo.),  chairman  of 
the  all-Important  Hoxise  Interior  Commit- 
tee, expressed  Immediate  opposition  to  the 
new  Udall  plan.  Chairman  Aspinall  had  al- 
ready Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
CAP  but  with  provisions  for  importation 
studies  and  a  guarantee  of  California's 
fundamental  right  to  4.4  million  acre-feet. 

He  and  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
members  of  Congress  will  be  awaiting  a 
much  fuller  explanation  of  what  Sen. 
Kuchel  called  the  "bewildering  Intellectual 
somersault"  of  Secretary  Udall. 

It  is  a  time  for  the  Pacific  Southwest 
states  again  to  Join  the  common  cause  of 
sound  water  development.  Or,  £is  the  1963 
Secretary  Udall  put  it,  if  we  do  not  work 
together,  "we  shall  shrivel  separately." 


[Prom  Engineering  News-Record. 

Feb.  9,  1967) 

Udall  Does  Colorado  Turnabout 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  although 
he  publicly  denies  it,  last  week  kicked  over 
the  traces  with  his  proposed  bob-tailed 
version  of  a  Lower  Colorado  River  Project. 

His  $719-mllllon  plan  Includes  only  the 
Central  Arizona  Reclamation  Project,  drops 
both  Hualapal  (formerly  Bridge  Canyon) 
and  Marble  Canyon  dams.  It  also  drops  a 
water  guarantee  to  California  which.  In  turn, 
could  lead  eventually  to  Interbasin  water 
transfers  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
Colorado  River. 

Udall's  plan  is  aimed  at  cutting  budget 
requirements  for  the  present,  and  quelling 


controversy,  in  order  to  push  the  project 
through  this  Congress.  However,  the  new 
proposal  seems  to  generate  even  more  con- 
troversy. Udall  has  strong  White  House 
backing,  but  has  stirred  up  California's  con- 
gressional delegation,  failed  to  quiet  con- 
servationists, and  roiled  reclamation  tradi- 
tionalists. 

Callfornlans  are  upset  because  of  the  de- 
leted guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre-ft.  of 
Colorado  water,  and  because  of  a  possible 
$5-per-acre-ft.  hike  in  the  charge  for  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  waters,  to  help  pay 
Arizona  Irrigation. 

The  powerful  Sierra  Club,  a  conservation 
group,  objects  to  the  new  plan  because  it 
doesn't  completely  reject  Hualapal  Dam. 
Udall  leaves  tills  to  Congress.  He  did  pro- 
pose that  Marble  Canyon  Dam  be  dropped 
permanently,  and  that  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  be  extended  upstream  to  in- 
clude the  site.  Udall  kept  Hualapal  open  for 
debate,  since  a  high  dam  there  would  be  the 
next  beet  plan  for  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, If  the  bob-tailed  plan  fails  to  win  sup- 
port. The  sportsmen's  club  wants  Hualapal 
made  part  of  the  park.  too. 

Reclamation  traditionalists,  however,  ap- 
pear the  most  unhappy.  In  fact,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  only  learned  of  Udall's  "no- 
dam  '  decision  a  few  days  before  his  an- 
nouncement. The  plan  goes  to  Congress  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  Domlny. 
when  he  learned  of  the  plan,  was  stuck  with 
a  report  to  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
made  two  days  before,  which  urged  Installa- 
tion of  "generation  of  maximum  capacity  for 
I>eaking  use  In  all  future  hydro  construction, 
such  as  .  .  .  the  proposed  Hualai>al  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River." 

Benefit-cost  reversal — Instead  of  using 
power  revenues  to  pay  for  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  Udall  plans  to  buy  a  block 
of  pumping  power  (400,000  kw)  from  a 
group  of  public  and  private  utilities,  the 
WEST  group  (Western  Energy  Supply  & 
Transmission  Associated).  Udall  proposes 
a  federal  "prepayment"  of  $88  million  to 
WEST  to  reserve  this  block  of  power  in  a 
new  steam  generating  plant. 

At  such  a  low  rate,  says  Udall,  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  could  still  show  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio,  since  water  revenues  could 
cover  the  $88-mllllon  power  prepayment.  Ir- 
rigation water  rates  wouldn't  be  affected,  but 
municipal  and  Industrial  rates  would  be 
hiked. 

Udall  and  assistant  Interior  secretary  Ken- 
neth Holum  claim  the  new  plan's  ratio  will 
be  the  same  as  last  year's  (2.5:1).  What 
puzzles  some  observers  is  that  last  year  the 
costs  for  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon 
dams  were  Judged  against  higher-cost  ther- 
mal power  alternatives.  This  year,  the  pow- 
er purchases  are  from  thermal  plants,  and 
an  alternate  source,  conversely,  would  seem 
to  be  the  Bridge  Canyon  and/or  Marble  Can- 
yon dams.  If  the  dams  were  economically 
favorable  in  1966,  critics  ask  how  can  the 
steam  plant  be  favorable  in  1967  by  the  same 
margin? 

What  of  regional  plans? — While  not  sat- 
isfying the  "no-dams"  conversion  movement, 
Udall's  plan  has  also  drawn  Immediate  fire 
from  proponents  of  comprehensive  basln- 
wlde  planning.  Typical  is  the  reaction  of 
Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel   (R.  Calif.)  : 

"Arizona  is  not  very  well  served,  and  the 
other  Pacific  Southwest  states  are  very  poorly 
served  by  Secretary  Udall's  Ill-considered  pro- 
posals. ...  He  has  performed  a  bewildering 
Intellectual  somersault.  The  regional  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  water  problems  of  all 
Colorado  Basin  states,  on  which  we  had  made 
such  great  progress,  is  now  rudely  shattered. 
"Not  too  long  ago.  Secretary  Udall  himself, 
without  equivocation,  proposed  the  concept 
of  regional  water  development  (ENR  9/5/63 
p.  18)." 

Kuchel  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill  this  week 
that  Includes  Hualapal  Dam. 
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(From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Feb.  II,  1967| 

KucHKL's    Regional   Phoposal    Is   SfNSiBLB: 

Udall    Wateb   Plan   Doesn't   W^sh 

Dividing  scarcity  is  an  exercise  In  futility, 
yet  this  is  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
tJdall  now  proposes  for  the  Colorac  o  River 
Basin. 

Three  years  ago  the  secretary  endorsed  a 
sensible  regional  water  conservathin  plan 
that  included  a  guarantee  of  all  th  >  states' 
basic  rights  to  water. 

It  Included  the  Central  Arizona  Pioject  to 
bring  water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson  ai  id  lifted 
sights  to  the  time  when  water  woi.  Id  have 
to  be  Imported  Into  the  basin  from  other 
sources. 

Implementation  of  regional  wat(r  plans 
depends  on  funds  to  be  obtained  f"om  the 
sale  of  power  to  be  generated  at  proposed 
Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  (Hualapri)  Can- 
yon dams. 

Now  In  an  astonishing  reversal.  Mr.  Udall 
has  abandoned  this  imaginative  and  realistic 
regional  approach  in  favor  of  a  Cen  ;ral  Ari- 
zona Plan  without  the  dams,  but  wth  con- 
struction of  a  thermal  power  plant.  It  is  a 
retreat  from  pressure  opposing  the  t'  vo  dams 
in  the  name  of  "conservation," 

And  it  is  a  plan  that  will  again  dl|vlde  the 
basin  into  sectionalism,  set  nelghbbr  state 
against  neighbor  state  in  a  fight  for  water 
that  does  not  exist  and  put  the  Interior 
Department  further  into  thermal  generation, 
where  it  does  not  belong. 

There  simply  is  not  enough  wate-  in  the 
Colorado  Basin  to  serve  the  needi  of  the 
190,000  square  mile  area.  The  river  |iroducea 
about  16.5  million  acre-feet  of  wate'  a  year. 
Demands  on  this  source  total  about  ^7.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet.  , 

Without  outside  sources  of  wattr.  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  tojphoenlx 
and  Tucson  and  cut  California's  funclamental 
right  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  in  half.  It  Is 
a  plan  the  Golden  State  could  not  ftolerate. 

There  fortunately  Is  a  sensible  cotqpromlse 
between  the  original  plan  for  a  regictaal  pro- 
gram and  the  unthinkable  retrogression  of 
Mr.  Udall.  It  Is  In  the  measure  Introduced 
by  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel,  RepubUcaii  of  Cal- 
ifornia, patterned  after  a  bill  appBoved  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee  last  tear. 

It  would  reinstate  the  original  reglpnal  ap- 
proach, but  construct  only  the  ^lualapai 
Dam.  80.8  miles  downstream  front  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  at  the  headtfaters  of 
Lake  Mead.  As  a  concession  to  "ctjnserva- 
tionlsts"  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  1215  miles 
above  the  eastern  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  would  be  elUnlnatea.  Cali- 
fornia's basic  water  rights,  fundamjental  In 
any  plan,  would  be  protected. 

It  is  a  minimally  essential  plan  t6  protect 
the  regional  approach  and  provide  long  range 
water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  B^sin  that 
should  be  approved  by  Congress. 
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[From  the  San   Jose    (Calif. 
18.    19671 
New  Water   Plan   Threat  to 

The  Colorado  River  war  Is  fiamlhg  again, 
and  the  front  line  currently  is  on  tie  banks 
of  the  far  away  Potomac.  I 

A  combine  of  senators  from  thljsty  Ari- 
zona and  Jealously  apprehensive  Washing- 
ton state  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  runs 
completely  counter  to  California's  Interests. 

The  bill  would  revive  In  modi£ 
the  Arizona  water  project  which  fall 
through  the  89th  Congress.  Twc 
modifications  are  deadly,  from  California's 
point  of  view.  Missing  from  the  olU  are  a 
guarantee  that  California  will  cocjtlnue  to 
get  some  Colorado  River  water  anil  that  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
porting excess  water  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I 

Sen.  Kuchel  of  California  has  irjtroduced 
bis  own  bill  which  Includes  these  ^Ital  pro- 
visions. 


ed  form 

to  get 

of   the 


The  state  of  Washington  does  not  want 
anyone  even  talking  about  taking  water  out 
of  the  Northwest.  And  Arizona  is  willing 
to  go  along  with  this,  apparently  feeling  that 
an  alliance  with  the  Northwestern  bloc  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  put  the  bill  through. 
And  it  well  might. 

One  sponsor  of  the  antl-CallfornIa  meas- 
ure is  Arizona's  Sen.  Carl  Hayden,  chairman 
of  the  potent  Appropriations  Committee. 
Another  sponsor  is  Washington's  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, which  will  conduct  hearings  on  any 
Colorado  River  bill  that  stands  a  chance  of 
getting  to  the  floor. 

And  the  Hayden-Jackson  bill  1b  not  far 
removed  from  the  latest  Colorado  River  plan 
of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  him- 
self an  Arlzonan. 

This  Is  a  tough  combination  to  beat.  Sen. 
Kuchel  may  have  to  call  In  all  the  political 
lOUs  he  has  collected  in  the  Senate  over 
the  years  to  curb  this  anti-California  move. 
The  state's  delegation  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  start  mobilizing  Its  re- 
sources as  well. 

The  Kuchel  bill,  like  Its  predecessor  which 
was  killed  last  year,  benefits  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  important  to  the  northern 
section  of  the  state,  however,  because  a 
thirsty  South  can  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
North's  water  supply. 

[Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner. 
Feb.  21.  1967] 
The  Big  Fault 

California's  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel  has 
thrown  a  stop-gap  bill  into  Congress  designed 
to  continue  protection  of  the  4.4  million 
acre  feet  of  Colorado  River  water  annually 
guaranteed  to  California. 

What  this  bill  really  amounts  to  is  the 
opening  of  a  new  battle  In  Congress  to  con- 
serve and  distribute  to  all  of  the  Southwest 
states  whatever  water  becomes  available 
over  the  next  quarter  centxiry. 

The  heart  of  It  is  what  it  always  has  been, 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  availability  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  180  million  acre  feet 
of  water  from  the  mighty  Columbia  River 
which  annually  goes  to  waste  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  demand  for  such  survey  also 
is  Included  in  the  Kuchel  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  plans  of 
the  Southwest  states  by  dismissing  Call- 
forna's  guarantee  of  4.4  million  acre  feet 
annually  from  the  Colorado  by  declaring  this 
now  must  become  a  matter  of  congressional 
determination. 

It  is  significant  that  although  some  years 
ago  the  battle  for  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
was  been  only  two  states,  California  and 
Arizona,  now  the  other  states  along  the 
Colorado  have  become  seriously  Involved. 

The  Influential  Denver  Post,  for  Instance, 
relates  the  woes  of  Colorado  In  an  editorial 
which  Includes  the  following: 

"He  (Udall)  would  drop  plans  to  build 
dams  In  Grand  Canyon — which  we  have 
suggested.  But  he  also  would  drop  plans  to 
study  importation  of  water  from  the  Paclflc 
Northwest — plans  we  think  are  vital. 

"Logically,  If  it  makes  sense  for  Arizona  to 
borrow  surplus  waters  from  other  states  up- 
stream on  the  Colorado  River  it  makes  sense 
to  consider  Importation  of  surplus  water 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

In  other  words,  what's  good  for  the  goose 
Is  good  for  the  gander,  and  If  you  are  going 
to  take  water  away  from  (Colorado  why  not 
take  It  away  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
when  the  taking  of  normally  wasted  water 
Is  vitally  necessary  for  the  existence  of  arid 
areas? 

On  Arizona's  part,  the  people  there  are 
not  too  happy,  either.  They  mxist  either 
gain  the  cooperation  of  other  states  to  help 
them  get  Federal  funding  for  their  Central 
Arizona  Project  for  Irrigation  or  try  to  do 
the  Job  alone  at  vast  cost  to  the  state's 
citizens. 


The  Phoenix  Gazette  laments  editorially 
that: 

"In  retrospect  It  seems  quite  likely  that 
our  state's  mistake  last  year  was  In  tying 
Itself  down  to  specific  plans  and  compromises 
without  first  having  an  airtight  commitment 
from  others  which  would  have  resulted  In 
passage  of  project   (CAP)    legislation." 

Last  year,  Arizona  and  California  had 
finally  reached  the  ultimate  In  rapport. 

California  was  going  to  support  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
and  Arizona  was  to  acknowledge  California's 
right  to  4.4  million  acre  feet  of  Colorado 
River  water  annually.  Other  Western  states 
had  Joined  in  this  Important  mutual  accord. 

And  then  there  was  a  slipup  and  the  neces- 
sary Federal  legislation  failed  to  pass  in  the 
closing  days  of  that  Congress. 

What  has  Just  occurred,  the  new  and 
vastly  revised  Stewart-Udall  formula  Is  due. 
we  believe,  to  a  gradual  thaw  and  breakup 
of  the  Western  states  friendship  treaty. 
This  newspaper  always  has  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  treaty  organization.  We  hope 
the  senators,  congressmen  and  governors  of 
the  Western  states  push  for  Its  revival  again 
in  rousing  fashion. 


NEBRASKA  IS  100  YEARS  OLD  TODAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  1,  begins  Nebraska's  centennial 
year. 

In  1860,  the  people  of  Nebraska  first 
voted  on  the  statehood  question.  State- 
hood was  defeated,  but  the  vote  was 
close:  2,094  in  favor  of  statehood,  and 
2,392  against,  a  difference  of  278  votes. 
The  issue  was  again  presented  to  the 
people  in  1866.  This  time  they  voted 
for  statehood,  but  again  the  voting  was 
close,  winning  by  only  100  votes — 3,938 
for  and  3,838  against.  Following  the 
congressional  endorsement  of  statehood, 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  met  on  Febru- 
ary 20, 1867,  and  composed  an  acceptance. 
March  1,  1867,  President  Andrew  John- 
son by  proclamation  officially  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  free  State  of  Nebras- 
ka. Today  we  celebrate  the  fact  that 
the  100- vote  difference  led  to  the  first  100 
years  of  progress. 

We  Nebraskans  are  proud  of  the  herit- 
age built  for  us  by  rugged  pioneers  who 
asked  only  for  a  chance  to  direct  their 
will  and  energies  toward  building  a  fu- 
ture for  themselves  and  for  those  who 
would  follow.  We  who  follow  pay  tribute 
to  those  pioneers  this  centermial  year. 
These  pioneers  perceived  gold  in  Ne- 
braska— the  fields  of  golden  wheat  and 
golden  corn  inlaid  with  the  stately  beauty 
of  the  goldenrod.  later  to  be  adopted  as 
our  State  flower. 

This  was  a  kind  of  gold  that  had  to 
be  won  by  hard  work.  It  required  dedi- 
cation of  heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

Nebraska  pioneers  were  just  the  right 
kind  of  people  to  reap  such  a  land.  They 
asked  for  no  quick  spoils.  They  worked, 
and  worked  hard  for  everything  they  got. 
Apart  from  the  dedication  of  heavy - 
toiling  men  and  women,  what  forces  and 
events  shaped  the  Nebraska  of  today? 
This  question  opens  fascinating  oppor- 
tunities for  speculation.  It  formed  the 
basis  for  an  imaginative  and  Informative 
article  in  the  centennial  Li^sue  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  February  26. 
Some  16  historians,  from  Nebraska  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  the  Nebraska 
Historical  Society,  were  asked  to  join  in 
the  selection  of  significant  events. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  of  1854  which  opened  the  territory 
to  legal  settlement  was  deemed  the  most 
important  event  by  the  historians.  Also 
stressed  were  subsequently  enacted  land 
laws,  such  as  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862. 
These  attracted  fresh  and  willing  settlers. 

Other  forces  and  events  influencing 
the  State  were  the  unicameral  legislature 
adopted  in  1934,  the  development  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  Populist  movement. 

Of  coiu-se,  Nebraska's  entry  into  the 
Union  on  March  1,  1867,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  another  stage  of  progress. 
The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
education,  as  symbolized  in  the  charter- 
ing of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on 
February  15,  1869,  and  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  land-grant  colleges,  was  noted. 

The  troubled  years  of  depression  of  the 
1890's  and  1930's.  the  livestock  industry 
and  this  century's  technology  are  other 
factors  mentioned  by  many  of  the 
historians. 

This  absorbing  article  contains  the 
following  observation: 

A  vital  relationship  between  the  land  and 
the  law  runs  like  a  thread  of  continuity 
through  much  of  the  comment  offered  by 
historians  as  they  discuss  major  Nebraska 
events. 

Their  observations  regarding  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  for  example,  made  these 
points:  Territorial  status  paved  the  way  to 
self-rule  and  eventual  statehood.  People 
could  purchase  or  pre-empt  land,  charter 
towns,  organize  counties.  They  could  make 
provision  for  public  education,  roads,  bridges 
and  other  public  structures. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  and  Star's  cen- 
tennial issue  of  February  26  brings  us 
back  to  where  we  began — ^back  to  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  centennial  picture  story,  "Ne- 
braska and  Its  People,"  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  state  this: 

Neither  Government  nor  Place  can  provide 
the  pulse  of  life.  Only  People  can  tame  a 
Frontier,  create  a  Society,  build  a  State,  and 
meet  the  challenges  of  Civilization's  Adjust- 
ments to  Time. 

The  promise  of  free  land  brought  many 
people  into  Nebraska.  Only  those  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a  different  kind  of 
price  succeeded.  It  was  a  hard  life,  but 
they  were  sturdy  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  another 
5  minutes,  or  such  part  of  that  time  as 
I  may  need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Settlers  who  were  de- 
termined to  be  a  part  of  the  land  lived 
not  only  on  the  land,  but  in  and  under 
that  land.  This  was  the  era  of  the  sod 
house.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, many  pioneers  built  their  very  homes 
out  of  sod.  Huge  slabs  of  Nebraska 
earth  were  plowed  with  a  special  blade 
made  for  this  purpose  and  were  laid 
together  much  as  brick,  excepting  that 
the  rooted  grass  growing  in  the  sod 
served  as  a  mortaring  device.  In  the 
winter,  the  wall  facing  the  cold  wind  was 
insulated  with  hay.  Cellars  were  as 
necessary  for  preserving  life  as  for  pre- 


serving food,  and  were  retreated  to  In 
times  of  severe  blizzards  and  windstorms. 
In  summertime,  the  sod  houses  literally 
came  alive,  blooming  into  a  profusion  of 
wild  prairie  flowers  and  grasses,  provid- 
ing a  beautiful  interlude  amidst  the  stark 
plains. 

The  Lincoln  Journal  centennial  issue 
captured  the  spirit  of  those  times  in  an 
article  called  "Families  and  Homes."  I 
shall  ask  to  have  this  article  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Honoring  our  heritage  is  only  one  part 
of  our  celebration.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  birthday  party,  too.  And.  we  are  lay- 
ing a  proper  foundation  for  the  second 
100  years. 

The  birthday  party  honors  the  Ne- 
braska of  today.  The  importance  of  the 
State's  agricultural  industry  to  the  entire 
nation  is  apparent.  The  farmer  pro- 
duces enough  to  feed  himself  and  nearly 
40  others.  He  fed  only  10  as  recently  as 
World  War  II.  and  in  homestead  days, 
75  years  ago,  only  four. 

The  cattle  industry  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation.  Nebraska  ranks  sixth  in  hogs. 
As  for  crops,  Nebraska  is  fourth  in  corn, 
seventh  in  wheat,  and  third  in  sorghum 
grain.  It  is  sixth  in  total  cash  receipts 
from  farm  production. 

We  are  proud  of  our  agriculture,  but 
realize  the  importance  of  diversification. 
The  State  is  attracting  more  industry, 
research,  and  education.  Just  as  forces 
and  events  combined  to  bring  in  the 
pioneers  during  the  last  century,  the  un- 
limited future  of  a  progressive  State  acts 
as  a  magnet  to  the  ambitious  and  perse- 
vering pioneers  of  today. 

The  Nebraska  Centennial  Commission, 
working  with  local  and  county  centen- 
nial committees,  has  arranged  an  inter- 
esting schedule  of  events. 

More  events  are  being  planned  on  the 
State  level  and  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  other  events  being  staged  by 
counties,  cities,  and  towns.  There  will 
be  plenty  to  do  and  see.  On  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  I  extend  a  hearty 
invitation  to  all  America  to  come  visit  us 
in  this  centermial  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  capturing  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  begins  with  the  sentence  "The 
family  was  the  prairie  work  unit,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Lincoln  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star  of  February  26.  1967, 
and  a  calendar  of  events  starting  with 
today  and  extending  for  1  year,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  calendar  of  events  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal  and  Star, 
Feb.  26,  1967] 
The  Family  was  the  prairie  work  unit. 
Both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  Involved  In  aU 
problems  of  frontier  existence :  stripping  and 
cutting  the  virgin  prairie  turf  Into  bricks 
for  the  sod  house;  covering  its  wooden  roof 
with  dirt;  digging  the  well;  erecting  the 
wooden  windmill  to  pump  Its  water;  string- 
ing the  barb  wire  substitutes  for  rock  and 
timber  fencing  to  enclose  the  livestock;  col- 
lecting cow  or  buffalo  chips  or  cobs  necessary 
as  stove  fuel  for  warmth  and  cooking;  dig- 
ging the  storm  cellar  storage  for  potatoes 
and  home  canning,  as  well  as  protection 
against  tornadoes  and  prairie  fires,  slaughter- 
ing and  rendering;  plowing,  planting,  shock- 


ing and  harvesting;    and  education  of  the 
children. 

The  unity  In  leisure  was  slmUar.  The 
family  collectively  enjoyed  the  soft  green 
loveliness  of  the  land  In  spring,  planning 
from  catalogs  the  first  purchases  with  the 
first  free  dollar,  glorlng  In  the  sunsets,  the 
stimulation  of  fall  mornings,  the  family  table 
conversation,  the  respect  of  Joint  prayer,  the 
excitement  of  visiting  town  or  a  neighbor. 

Both  toll  and  achievement  were  shared. 
Their  being  more  toll  than  achievement, 
large  families  of  children  were  an  economic 
asset  as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  the  triumph 
that  some  children  would  be  raised  to  adult- 
hood despite  disease,  malnutrition,  and  fron- 
tier accidents  remote  from  medical  attention. 

The  discipline  and  dominating  leadership 
was  maintained  by  the  father.  The  mother 
required  all  the  biblical  virtues  to  endure 
the  range  of  frontier  problems,  work  loads, 
privations  and  multiple  chlldblrths,  and  the 
many  tombstones  of  several  wives  predeceas- 
ing a  husband  bear  testimony  to  their 
shorter  life  expectancy. 

The  goal  of  the  family  was  self-betterment. 
They  made  do  with  what  they  had.  Fre- 
quently all  clothing  was  from  a  similar  bolt 
of  cloth.  The  entire  family  would  be  pic- 
tured with  aU  of  their  possessions  stacked 
before  their  soddy  to  show  how  far  they  had 
advanced  on  the  scale  of  wcwldly  achieve- 
ment. As  surplus  money  was  accumulated, 
the  damp,  dark,  poorly  ventilated  sod  house 
was  abandoned  and  the  lumber  was  pur- 
chased first  for  a  wooden  frame  house,  the 
farmstead  buildings,  and  finally  a  decorative 
fence. 

The  sod  house  frontier  was  most  prominent 
In  Nebraska  west  of  Grand  Island  between 
the  1870s  and  1900s,  with  Custer  Cotmty  Its 
prairie  capital. 

SCHEOtTLE   OF   EVENTS:    NEBRASKA    CENTENNIAL 

March  1:  Official  centennial  kick-off  in 
Lincoln  from  the  Legislative  Chambers  at 
the  State  Capitol  Ceremonies,  tentatively 
scheduled  to  begin  at  9:30  A.M.  will  Include 
greetings  from  The  President,  restaglng  of 
historic  legislative  sessions  by  some  of  our 
present  State  Senators,  Governor's  remarks, 
unveiling  of  Nebraska's  commemorative 
stamp,  and  hopefully,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral In  attendance,  the  cutting  of  a  birth- 
day cake,  and,  at  Noon,  a  37  gun  (37th  state) 
salute  outside  the  State  Capitol  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Official  opening  day  of  "The  LIndell  Pal- 
ace" in  Lincoln.  An  atmosphere  of  the  "Gay 
90-s" — family  style  food — singing  waiters — 
fun  for  the  whole  family. 

All  Nebraskans  are  urged  to  Join  In  at 
Noon  by  ringing  bells  throughout  the  state 
to  declare  that  "Birthday  Party  Time"  Is 
here.  Other  events  In  Lincoln,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Lancaster  County  Centennial 
Committee  will  commence  at  3:00  P.M.  and 
continue  until  1:00  A.M.  The  morning 
events  will  be  televised  to  schools  by  the 
ETV  Network  and  all  schools  are  being  urged 
to  have  assemblies  to  view  the  ceremonies. 
March  4 :  Miss  Nebraska  Centennial's  kick- 
off  Ball  at  Peony  Park  in  Omaha  with  The 
Smothers  Brothers  as  special  guests.  A  gay 
time  for  everyone  with  prizes  for  best  dress 
and  beards,  two  bands,  and  special  guests 
Including  Governor  and  Mrs.  Tlemann.  In- 
quiries for  tickets  can  be  made  to  the  Cen- 
tennial office. 

March  5:  Religious  Sunday  Centennial 
spectacular  broadcast  from  the  Fine  Arts 
Theater  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  In  Lincoln 
(Tickets  $1.00)  by  KOLN-KGIN/TV,  Chan- 
nels 10  and  11.  It  Is  hoped  at  press  time 
that  other  Nebraska  TV  stations  will  also 
tie  In  with  this.  Nebraska-born  Henry  Fonda 
will  return  for  this  program,  along  with  Joe 
Feeney  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  Show.  The 
Centennial  Religious  Committee  has  a  fine 
program  lined  up  for  the  broadcast  time 
of  7:00  P.M. 
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March  17:  Centennial  St.  Patrick'dDay  for 
all  Nebraska  Irish.  Native  bom  Prank  Leahy, 
former  Notre  Dame  Coach,  will  be  honored  at 
this  event  In  O'Neill.  The  festivities  run 
Mar.  17  and  18.  O'Neill  Is  planning  many 
things.  Irish  stews,  painted  streats — this 
promises  to  be  an  event  second  tjo  none, 
and  hopefully,  an  annual  event. 

March  21-22:  Triumph  of  Agriculture 
Centennial  Exposition  In  Omaha  pro)nises  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ever,  signifying  Nebraska's 
Important  and  vital  contribution  to  i  the  na- 
tion In  the  field  of  Agriculture.         i 

April  1 :  Johnny  Carson  Day  in  Nebraska 
with  a  really  big  show  at  Pershing  Auditor- 
ium In  Lincoln.  An  event  you  woq't  want 
to  miss.  Johnny  is  returning  flor  this 
event — Governor  Tlemann  has  declared  it 
"Johnny  Carson  Day"  throughout  tie  state. 
April  23:  Arbor  Day  ceremonies  in|Llncoln 
and  then  to  Nebraska  City.  Dedication  of 
a  Centennial  Avenue  with  a  tree  Ibr  each 
county.  Plantings  on  all  state  capital  lawns 
on  this  day,  planting  on  National  I  Capitol 
lawn,  featured  speaker  Mrs.  Susette  [Morton 
Zurcher.  great  granddaughter  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton.  ] 

April  29  to  May  5:  Nebraska  Centennial 
Health  Pair  at  Pershing  Auditorium  [in  Lin- 
coln. The  first  of  its  kind  In  the  m^d-west. 
School  children  should  plan  trips  to  Lin- 
coln to  participate.  1 

May :  Emphasis  on  High  School  andi  College 
events — reunions — your  Centennial  uommls- 
slon  has  furnished  all  schools  wltn  "The 
Birth  of  a  State"  pageant  booklet!  Your 
Centennial  College  Alumni  Commltjtee  has 
been  sending  out  slides  and  special  flyers 
to  all  Alums  around  the  nation. 

May:  Premiere  of  Centennial  Agrltultural 
Committee  movie.  (Date  and  site  to  be  de- 
termined ) .  ] 

May  26 :  Re-openlng  of  World  War  |ll  Can- 
teen in  North  Platte.  A  special  week  long 
program.  Write  North  Platte  Chaihber  of 
Commerce  for  details.  I 

May  30:  Memorial  Day  Youth  Dayjat  Port 
McPherson.  Nationally-known  speaker,  pa- 
triotic observance,  youth  barbecue4-a  full 
day  of  events.  | 

June  14:  Re-Dedlcatlon  of  the  Stalje  Capi- 
tol in  Lincoln.     The  Centennial  Miliiary  Af- 
fairs Committee  also  plans  a  flag  spectacular. 
June  1&-25:  Nebraskaland  Days  in  tJncoln. 
Bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

June  24-25:  National  Centennial]  Q.S.L. 
Hamfest  (Ham  operators  from  around  the 
nation)  at  North  Platte.  Establishment  of  a 
Q.S.L.  Hall  of  Fame.  All  resulting  fiom  the 
Centennial's  Q.S.L.  cards  and  certificates. 

July  and  August:  County  Centennial 
Pairs — many  pageants  being  planned  this 
year  with  the  County  Pair — Pioneer '  Recog- 
nition programs.  Notable  Nebraskats  pro- 
grams, old  time  horseshoe  contests,  intlque 
displays,  etc. 

July  12-14:  National  Orassland  \[anage- 
ment  Field  Days  at  Mead.  Will  bring  over 
50. (XK)  people  to  Mead.  Centennial  theme 
and  entertainment. 

July  29:  First  Day  Issue  of  Nebraslta  Cen- 
tennial Commemorative  Stamp  In  Lincoln. 
July  29-30:  Ash  Hollow  Pageant.  jLn  out- 
door production  being  planned,  staged,  pro- 
duced, directed,  by  the  four  couqties  of 
Keith.  Deuel.  Oarden,  and  Arthur.:  Being 
supported  partially  by  your  Commi*lon  as 
an  official  event.  A  fine  example  of  Ne- 
braskans  working  together — a  reallv  great 
program.  ] 

Aug.  12  to  19:  Re-Run  of  the  Pony  Express 
from  St.  Jo  to  Fort  Laramie  and  Port  Lara- 
mie to  St.  Jo  slmultaneoxisly.  They'll  criss- 
cross at  Gothenburg  on  the  16th  fo^  a  big 
day  of  activity.  • 

Sidney  to  Deedwood  endurance  trtill  ride 
with  week  long  events  In  Sidney  and  ai  parade 
that  promises  to  be  the  biggest  ever  staged 
In  western  Nebraska. 

Aug.  13  to  25:  National  Centennial  ^Srlcul- 
tiiral  Touth   Institute.    One   week   In  Lin- 


coln, the  other  week  at  Halsey.  One  youth 
from  each  state  in  the  nation  to  be  hosted 
by  a  Nebraska  youth.  Nationally-known 
leaders  from  business  and  agriculture.  An- 
other hoped-for  annual  event  to  establish 
Nebraska  as  the  Agricultural  Center  of  the 
nation  and  world. 

Sept.  2:  Centennial  Parade  of  the  Century 
in  Lincoln.  Following  the  theme  of  the 
Centennial.  I.  Honoring  our  Heritage.  2. 
The  Birthday  Party.  3.  The  Second  100  years. 
Top-notch  fioats  only  with  selected  horse 
units,  military  units.  One  entry  from  each 
County  will  be  allowed — also  entries  in 
classifications  of  State  Organizations  and 
Associations,  Business  and  Indxistry,  Mili- 
tary and  State  Veterans  Organizations,  and. 
State,  Religious,  Fraternal,  and  Civic  Or- 
ganizations. Nebraska's  "Rose  Bowl  Type" 
Parade,  meaning  the  biggest  and  best  (and 
longest)  ever  staged.  Details  will  be  mailed 
out  by  April  1  on  specifications  for  fioats. 

Sept.  2  to  9:  Nebraska  Centennial  State 
Pair  promises  to  be  the  Pair  of  the  Century. 
Henry  Brandt.  State  Fair  Manager,  promises 
the  best  entertainment  ever,  many  contests 
like  beards,  costume  dress,  horseshoes — 
many  displays  of  old  versus  new  and  of  the 
future.  Your  Centennial  Commission  Is 
working  closely  with  the  State  Pair. 

October:  Premiere  of  Centennial  Commis- 
sioned Symphony  (dedicated  to  Nebraska's 
Centennial)  of  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  by  the 
Omaha  Symphony.  The  Centennial  Com- 
mission is  also  subsidizing  performances  of 
the  Omaha  Symphony  throughout  the  state 
during  the  Centennial  Year.  They  will 
perform  Nebraska  composed  music.  If  your 
community  is  interested  In  their  appearance, 
write  to  the  Omaha  Symphony. 

October:  Strong  emphasis  on  college 
homecomings  and  reunions. 

October:  Conclusion  of  Nebraska  Centen- 
nial Exhibits  Caravan  prepared  by  the  Ne- 
braska State  Historical  Society.  These 
three  35  foot  exhibit  trailers  will  tour  the 
state  from  about  April  10  through  October. 
You  can  request  them  by  writing  your  Cen- 
tennial Commission  office. 

Nov.  10  to  11:  Nebraska  Centennial  Youth 
Days  in  Lincoln.  Winners  from  each  High 
School  Essay  Contest  (now  being  conducted) 
on  Opportunities  for  Youth  in  Nebraska  will 
come  to  Lincoln  courtesy  of  the  local  Amer- 
ican Legion  Poets  and  the  County  Commit- 
tees. Top  leaders  of  Business  and  Industry, 
1.000  of  the  top  youth  of  Nebraska — a  big 
event  In  a  salute  to  our  youth. 

Nov.  23:  Official  closing  ceremonies  of 
the  Nebraska  Centennial. 

Nov.  25:  Closing  social  event  of  the  Ne- 
braska Centennial. 

Mr.  CUR'nS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  exercise  a  rare  privilege.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  to  the 
great  men  and  women  through  the  years 
who  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
here,  including  those  valiant  men  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  100  years  ago  gave  their  consent 
for  Nebraska  to  become  a  part  of  these 
great  United  States. 

To  the  citizens  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  said  this  is  a  time  to  pause 
both  to  reflect  and  to  project — to  look 
back  and  also  to  look  forward. 

Today  I  want  to  look  briefly  first  at  the 
present,  and  particularly  at  my  immedi- 
ate surroundings. 


I  see  around  me,  Mr.  President,  a  far 
different  picture  than  the  Senate  of  a 
century  ago.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  a  beard  among  us.  Then,  over  to 
my  left  and  down  in  front  I  see  the  dis- 
tingiiished  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  beloved  Senator 
Mansfield.  I  cannot  shy  from  pointing 
out  to  him  the  wisdom  he  must  ascribe 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  lOO 
years  ago,  even  though  the  vast  majority 
of  them  were  of  the  opposite  political 
party  from  him.  Had  the  Senate  and 
House  of  that  day  admitted  the  full  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska,  instead  of  an  abbrevi- 
ated version  of  it  as  the  37th  State  of  the 
Union,  there  would  have  been  no  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Had  that  taken 
place,  I  think  Nebraska  might  well  have 
become  the  biggest  State  of  the  Union, 
because  there  seems  to  have  been  the 
Texas  influence  even  in  those  days. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  that  the 
course  followed  was  a  good  one;  other- 
wise we  would  not  have  had  Montana. 

And,  knowing  the  Infallible  and  indis- 
pensable nature  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  pre- 
sume that  the  majority  party  today 
would  be  without  a  leader.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  can  fully  appreci- 
ate the  heavenly  bliss  that  would  accrue 
to  him  politically  under  such  a  circum- 
stance. 

Next,  I  see  a  number  of  others  who  very 
well  might  not  be  here  today  except  for 
the  wisdom  of  their  predecessors  in  this 
body  a  century  ago.  There  is  the  other 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
plus  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota. All  of  those  States  were,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  part  of  the  original  Nebraska 
Territory. 

Oh,  I  will  make  one  exception  to  the 
banishment  of  all  those  capable  gentle- 
men of  the  Great  Plains.  He  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  .  Like  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Senator  Frank  Barrett, 
he  is  a  native  Nebraskan.  He  migrated 
westward  to  the  University  of  Wyoming 
to  teach  history,  and  his  charges,  per- 
haps in  despondency  over  the  grades  he 
passed  out  banished  him  to  Washington 
via  the  elective  process.  But  we  in  Ne- 
braska are  proud  of  him.  as  we  were  of 
his  forerunner,  and  by  recent  history,  at 
least,  we  have  come  to  regard  his  as 
Nebraska's  third  seat  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  front  of  the  National  Archives 
Building  is  the  Inscription  "What  Is  past 
is  prologue.  Study  the  past."  The  pro- 
posal to  admit  Nebraska  100  years  ago 
provoked  a  controversy  that  settled  for 
all  time  the  course  this  Nation  would 
pursue  in  reconstructing  the  Union  after 
the  Civil  War. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Senator  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  bring  the  Ne- 
braska bill  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. He  was  rebuffed  by  Senators 
Luke  Poland,  of  Vermont,  and  Charles 
Siminer,  of  Massachusetts,  who  argued 
it  was  more  Important  to  take  up  a  bill 
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to  establish  a  uniform  bankruptcy  sys- 
tem for  the  Nation. 

The  good  Senator  from  Ohio  persisted, 
saying: 

This  is  a  territory  which  has  always  been 
loyal,  always  patriotic,  which  sent  into  the 
field  to  fight  the  battles  against  rebellion 
more  troops  in  proportion  to  her  Inhabitants 
than  perhaps  any  other  State  or  Territory 
in  the  Union. 

And  right  prevailed,  Mr.  President. 

When  it  was  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
debate  on  the  bill  spread  to  a  variety  of 
issues  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  issues 
today. 

There  was  a  question  of  population — 
apportionment,  if  you  please.  Estimates 
of  Nebraska's  population  ranged  all  the 
way  from  30.000  to  100,000.  Objectors 
to  the  bill  said  it  was  not  fair  to  the 
eastern  seaboard  States  to  admit  a  new 
State  and  give  it  two  Senators  and  a 
Representative  when  the  population  did 
not  even  justify  one  Representative. 

The  two  distinguished  Senators  sitting 
here  today  from  New  Mexico  would  have 
smiled  and  then  scoffed  at  the  reference 
made  to  their  State  in  that  debate.  It 
was  said  that  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, by  the  1860  census,  had  more  people 
than  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  that, 
therefore.  New  Mexico  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  first.  But  a  report 
from  General  Sherman  did  not  promise 
much  future  for  New  Mexico.  An  ex- 
cerpt as  follows  was  read  to  the  Senate: 

The  whole  Territory  seems  a  pastoral  land, 
but  not  fit  for  cultivation.  The  mines  un- 
developed are  mostly  in  a  state  of  natiue. 
We  have  held  this  Territory  since  1846,  20 
years,  at  a  cost  to  the  National  Treasury  of 
full  $100  million,  and  I  doubt  If  It  will  ever 
reimburse  to  the  country  a  tithe  of  that  sum. 

Obviously,  General  Sherman  had  never 
heard  of  the  Income  tax  or  the  cattle 
industry. 

One  of  the  Senators  from  Maryland, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  suggested  no  more 
Western  States  should  be  admitted  be- 
cause they  were  growing  too  rapidly  to  a 
position  of  power  likely  to  prove  harmful 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  He  was  rebuked 
by  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Timothy  O. 
Howe,  for  attempting  to  Inaugurate  a 
sectional  fight. 

But  the  overriding  controversy — the 
big  issue  of  the  debate  and  of  the  times, 
Mr.  President — was  one  that  grew  out  of 
the  principles  that  were  tested  and  the 
blood  that  was  shed  a  few  years  earlier 
in  the  great  Civil  War.  It  was  a  cause 
we  are  still  fighting  to  achieve  today.  It 
was  the  cause  of  equal  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Nebraska  was  the  first  State, 
both  in  its  own  constitution  and  by  Fed- 
eral charter,  to  guarantee  persons  of  all 
races  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  their 
votes  counted.  I  am  proud  to  point  out 
that  the  Issue  was  decided  right  here  on 
this  floor  In  heated  debate  100  years  ago 
on  the  occasion  of  admitting  Nebraska 
to  the  Union. 

And  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  In 
this  cause  the  Republican  Party  became 
flnnly  established  as  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  this  Nation,  and  Is  Itself  today 
a  firm  100  years  old. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  may  con- 
tinue for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  setting  for  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  in  the  weeks  and 
months  leading  up  to  March  1,  1867,  was 
a  dark  and  dreary  one  with  many  uncer- 
tainties. The  country  had  been  torn 
asunder  by  the  Civil  War.  Only  26  of 
the  36  States  were  represented  in  the 
Congress.  The  brutal  death-by-assassi- 
nation of  a  great  President  who  had 
fought  so  valiantly  to  hold  the  Union  to- 
gether was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  the  Congress.  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  100  out  of  7,776  votes  cast,  had 
adopted  a  constitution  and  submitted  It 
to  the  Congress  for  admission,  and 
the  constitution,  although  broad  and 
forward-looking  in  all  other  respects, 
granted  the  right  to  vote  in  elections  only 
to  white  male  adults. 

There  were  those  who  argued  that 
Congress  could  not  insert  a  provision  in 
a  State  constitution  and  make  it  binding, 
and  those  who  charged  that  to  do  so  not 
only  would  do  violence  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  but  also  would  disciiminate 
against  a  new  State  compared  with  those 
already  in  the  Union. 

Senator  Wade  of  Ohio,  the  Committee 
on  Territories  chairman,  pleaded  with 
the  Senate  not  to  tamper  with  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Nebraska.  Adversaries  pre- 
sented figures  charging  that  108  votes 
against  the  constitution  had  been  Invali- 
dated illegally  by  election  officials  while 
40  votes  cast  illegally  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitution by  Iowa  soldiers  stationed  at 
old  Fort  Kearny  in  Nebraska  Territory 
had  been  counted,  and  they  contended 
the  document  did  not  in  fact  have  the 
blessing  of  even  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens who  voted. 

On  and  on  the  debate  raged,  and  grad- 
ually the  sentiment  began  to  weigh  in 
favor  of  Inserting  an  equal-rights  pro- 
vision by  Federal  requirement. 

Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  initially  had  opposed  even 
considering  the  bill,  declared: 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  presented  this 
occasion  In  order  to  give  you  an  easy  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  a  principle  which  Is  of 
Infinite  value  to  the  whole  country.  Only 
a  few  persons  are  directly  interested;  but  the 
decision  of  Congress  now  will  determine  a 
governing  rule  for  millions. 

Senator  Sumner  continued: 

Nebraska  is  a  loyal  community,  small  In 
numbers,  formed  out  of  ourselves,  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  In  an  evil 
hour  It  adopted  a  constitution  which  is  bad 
In  Itself  and  worse  still  as  an  example.  But 
neither  the  tie  of  blood  nor  the  fellowship 
of  party  should  be  permitted  to  save  it  from 
Judgment.  At  this  moment  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  sanction  this  wrong.  Congress 
must  elevate  Itself  if  It  would  elevate  the 
country.  It  must  be  Itself  the  example  of 
Justice,  If  It  would  make  Justice  the  univer- 
sal rule.  It  must  be  itself  the  model  which 
it  recommends  to  others.  It  must  begin  "re- 
construction" here  at  home. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  did. 
After  voting  three  times  and  each  time 
falling  to  approve  Identical  or  similar 


amendments,  the  Senate  adopted  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  20  to  18  an  amendment 
which  read: 

And  be  It  fiu-ther  enacted,  that  this  act 
shall  take  effect  with  the  fundamental  and 
perpetual  condition  that  within  said  State  of 
Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  abridgement  or 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed. 

The  House  lengthened  the  amendment 
to  provide  for  Its  acceptance  by  a  vote 
of  the  territorial  legislature,  so  that  the 
Constitution  would  not  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote  in  Nebraska 
again,  and  the  Senate  concurred. 

Mr.  President,  that  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  9,  1867.  That  was  more 
than  a  month  before  Congress  considered 
the  15th  amendment,  which  provided 
that  the  right  to  vote  could  not  be  denied 
because  of  race  or  color.  It  is  significant 
that  It  was  Nebraska,  on  February  17, 
1870,  which  ratified  the  15th  amend- 
ment, whereupon  Secretary  of  State 
Fish  certified  that  the  15th  amendment 
was  part  of  our  Constitution. 

The  fight  still  was  not  won.  President 
Johnson  vetoed  the  bill — President  An- 
drew Johnson,  that  is.  He  contended 
the  action  of  Congress  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  imposed  "conditions 
which,  If  accepted  by  the  legislature, 
may,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
so  change  the  organic  law  as  to  make 
electors  of  all  persons  within  the  State, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color." 

But  Congress  had  made  up  Its  mind. 
By  the  lopsided  vote  of  31  to  9,  the  Senate 
pased  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
The  House  also  overrode  the  veto.  Ne- 
braska was  a  State. 

One  hundred  years  later,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  stewardship  report  seems  In 
order.  First  In  Importance,  the  territory 
approximately  430  miles  long  and  210 
miles  wide  entrusted  to  us  has  been  con- 
verted from  the  uninhabitable  desert  de- 
scribed by  the  first  explorers  Into  a 
highly  productive  agricultural  region. 

In  an  average  year  we  have  in  excess 
of  6  million  cattle,  600,000  sheep,  2,600,- 
000  hogs,  and  7  million  chickens  on  our 
farms  and  ranches.  We  produce  an- 
nually a  crop  of  2  million  calves,  more 
than  4  million  pigs.  IV4  billion  eggs.  1% 
billion  pounds  of  milk.  210  million 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  900,000  tons  of 
sugai-beets.  Our  farms  yield  in  an  aver- 
age year  upward  of  275  million  bushels 
of  corn,  56  million  bushels  of  wheat,  29 
million  bushels  of  oats,  17  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  1,750,000  bushels  of  rye,  127 
million  bushels  of  grain  sorghums,  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  sorghums  for  silage  and 
forage,  7  million  tons  of  hay,  and  55 
million  pounds  of  popcorn.  We  are  striv- 
ing always  to  do  our  part  to  feed  the 
Nation. 

Our  people  have  pioneered  In  soil  and 
water  conservation.  We  are  pushing  a 
Federal-state-local  effort  to  eliminate 
pollution  in  our  11,000  miles  of  streams 
and  2,300  lakes  and  reservoirs.  We  have 
built  lakes  ranging  in  size  from  farm 
ponds  to  a  reservoir  which  occupies  35,- 
000  surface  acres  on  the  Platte  River 
near  Ogallala.  We  have  discovered  a 
vast  underground  water  supply,  esti- 
mated at  one  and  a  half  billion  acre 
feet,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  State 
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with  30  feet  of  water  if  it  were 
to  the  surface  at  one  time. 

Our  people  have  developed  gravity  or 
ditch  irrigation  for  more  than  750.000 
acres  and  pump  irrigation  frcm  wells 
tapping  the  vast  underground  witer  sup- 
ply to  bolster  crops  on  an  additional  2 
million  acres.  Our  water  supplj^ 
pecially  our  undergroimd  reserve  is  to 
day  such  a  valuable  resource  tl^at  some 
Nebraskans  regard  it  as  the  fabulous 
"Kingdom  of  Quivira"  which  I>rancisco 
Coronado's  Spanish  soldiers  sought  but 
did  not  find  when  they  explored  the 
central  plains  in  1541.  We  nave  the 
largest  man-made  national  forest,  cov- 
ering 30.000  acres  near  Halsfey.  We 
prospered  from  the  Homestead  lAct,  and 
we  have  established  a  national  park  at 
the  site  where  Daniel  Freeman  claimed 
the  very  first  homestead  in  America 
on  160  acres  near  Beatrice,  Nefcr. 

We  have  built  an  integrated  trans- 
portation system  Including  mdre  than 
100.000  miles  of  highways  and  streets, 
enough  to  reach  four  times  around  the 
earth.  A  four-lane  superhighway  has 
replaced  the  Oregon  and  Morman  Trails 
which  the  early  wagon  trains  jtraveled. 
We  also  are  served  by  ten  mapor  rail- 
roads which  come  Into  Omafia,  the 
fourth  largest  rail  center  in  th^  United 
States,  and  five  railroads  which  operate 
throughout  the  State.  Five  cofmiercial 
air  carriers  operate  to  and  in  tfie  State. 
We  have  built  the  world's  largest  live- 
stock market  at  Omaha.  ' 

The  Federal  grant  of  3.500,(j00  acres 
of  school  lands  has  been  reduced  to 
about  1,600.000  acres.  Howeve^,  a  per- 
manent trust  fund  of  $31  million  pias  been 
retained  from  the  lands  that  ^ere  sold. 
The  rental  Income  from  the  Ij^ds  and 
interest  from  investment  of  me  trust 
fund  provides  additional  revenue  for  the 
common  schools,  as  originally  Intended 
by  Congress.  The  State  legisliture  re- 
cently decided  to  sell  the  remaining 
lands  and  put  all  of  the  receipts  In  the 
permanent  trust  for  investmfflit  at  a 
higher  return  for  the  suppori  of  the 
schools.  ! 

We  have  built  20  universities  and 
senior  colleges  for  higher  education.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  growing  4'stem  of 
junior  colleges  and  vocational  technical 
schools.  We  have  the  only  one-house 
legislature  in  the  United  States  and  the 
State  capitol  In  which  It  Is  located  is 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the 
world.  We  supplied  47.801  menifor  mili- 
tary service  in  Worid  War  I  and  128.000 
men  and  women  in  World  Waij  n.  We 
also  did  our  part  in  Korea  and  tre  doing 
it  in  Vietnam.  j 

Moving  Into  our  second  century,  we 
still  have  many  problems  in  Nebraska. 
We  would  be  remiss  as  a  State  If  we  did 
not  acknowledge  that  this  ffetion  of 
which  we  are  a  part  also  has  gr^at  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  war  in  Vietnajm,  crime 
in  our  cities,  huge  Federal  spenfiing  and 
debt,  economic  strife  among  ceijtaln  seg- 
ments of  our  population  and  iti  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  Federal  linterfer- 
ence  In  the  affairs  of  the  States,|  the  need 
for  improving  our  sprawling  transporta- 
tion system  and  the  never-ending  chal- 
lenge to  provide  better  education  and  bet- 
ter health  for  our  citizens.  ' 

To  the  Senate  and  the  Natio  i  today  I 


want  to  say  that  our  sentiments  in  Ne- 
braska are  the  same  as  those  voiced  by 
Senator  William  Sprague.  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 100  years  ago  during  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  admission  of  Nebraska. 
Senator  Sprague  told  his  colleagues  In 
this  Chamber: 

I  have  no  fear  for  the  future,  because  that 
future  has  for  its  leading  object  the  virtue, 
the  Independence,  and  the  progress  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  A  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  holds  on  to  that  which  is 
gained  for  these  objects,  and  does  not  lose 
hold  of  them  in  a  too  eager  reach  after 
greater  progress  before  the  people  are  edu- 
cated to  enjoy  it.  will  not  be  inconsiderately 
treated  in  the  future. 

As  I  told  the  people  of  Nebraska  In  an 
open  letter  published  recently: 

We  have  great  problems  facing  us.  but  they 
are  no  greater  than  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions that  our  forefathers  faced  in  battling 
their  way  westward — in  fending  off  un- 
friendly tribes  of  Indians,  in  cultivating  vir- 
gin soil,  in  battling  wind.  hail,  drouth  and 
snow  to  carve  a  livelihood  out  of  the  new- 
fotmd  soil. 

The  promises  of  the  future  are  unlimited, 
but  not  without  the  drive  and  the  zeal  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  to  achieve  new  heights. 
We  must  cultivate  and  display  the  same 
drive,  the  same  zeal  that  the  pioneers  dem- 
onstrated paving  the  way  for  us  If  we  are  to 
do  for  tomorrow  what  we  owe  our  children 
and  their  children  In  building  a  better  Ne- 
braska (and.  I  would  add.  a  better  nation). 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  equal  to  the 
task. 

With  Grod's  help,  and  it  is  my  prayer 
that  we  shall  always  seek  it,  I  am  certain 
we  shall  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  right  is  a  flag  of 
the  United  States  with  37  stars — the 
niimber  of  States  in  the  Union  on  Ne- 
braska's admission.  It  was  crocheted  by 
a  disabled  veteran  of  North  Platte,  Nebr., 
Mr.  Howard  Saunders  and  presented  to 
me.    I  prize  it  most  highly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska 
and  Mr.  CuhtisI  have  pointed  out  this 
morning,  this  is  a  very  notable  occa- 
sion— the  100th  birthday  of  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  the 
good  neighbor  of  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota.  I  offer  my  neighborly 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Nebras- 
ka, where  prosperity  and  progress  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  for  a  full  century 
of  statehood  and  development. 

As  the  37th  State  of  the  Union.  Ne- 
braska is  a  State  much  like  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  a  rich  farm 
and  ranch  State,  but  it  contains  some 
great  urban  areas,  filled  with  thriving 
industries.  In  this  regard  it  has  an  asset 
which  South  Dakota  is  working  earnestly 
to  acquire.  In  this  regard  Nebraska 
clearly  outranks  our  State. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  are  energetic 
and  thrifty.  They  constantly  seek  the 
improvement  of  the  resources  of  their 
State.  With  the  other  States  of  the 
great  Missouri  Valley,  they  work  to 
harness  the  power  of  the  river  in  order 
to  bring  better  living  to  their  people,  and 
they  are  a  partner  in  the  great  plans  for 
Missouri  River  development. 

Nebraska  has  been  assigned  some  of 
the  best  reclamation  projects.  Constant 
efforts  were  made  to  preserve  the  pre- 
cious soil  and  water  of  the  State. 


It  has  been  my  experience  since  I  first 
began  to  serve  in  Congress  than  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  Nebraska 
have  driven  forward  relentlessly  to  ob- 
tain additional  projects  for  this  purpose. 

I  wish  also  to  say  a  word  about  the 
quality  of  the  representation  which  Ne- 
braska has  had  in  Congress.  If  I  speak 
with  special  affection  of  Carl  Curtis,  it 
Is  because  he  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether— both  in  the  House  and  Senate— 
for  more  than  28  years — the  longest  con- 
tinuous records  of  service  of  any  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  90th  Congress. 
We  came  to  Congress  together.  But  I 
can  speak  just  as  laudably  about  many 
others  whose  names  and  deeds  are  now 
recorded  in  the  history  books  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Rohan  Hruska,  with  long  and  valu- 
able service  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  is  another  typical  example  of 
Nebraska's  significant  contributions  to 
our  National  Congress. 

Nebraska  has  given  of  its  people  and 
Its  wealth  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  continuously  provides  much 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  our  Nation.  It 
Is  an  expanding  and  a  vital  State. 

I  speak  with  every  assurance  when  I 
say  that  this  first  100  years  marks  only 
an  initial  step.  Nebraska  is  destined 
for  greater  achievement.  We  in  South 
Dakota  applaud  this  destiny,  for  we  feel 
that  our  own  future  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  our  lusty,  growing  neighbor  to 
the  south.  We  cheer  her  for  her  people. 
We  join  with  her  in  the  dream  of  a 
splendid  future.  And,  of  course,  we  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  good  fortune  in 
having  the  proud  State  of  South  Dakota 
as  her  northern  neighbor. 


SENATE  RATIFICATION  TODAY  OF 
10  TREATIES  EMPHASIZES  NEED 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RATIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
just  a  few  minutes  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  10  treaties.     These  10  treaties  are: 

First.  Exploration  of  the  Sea  Conven- 
tion. 

Second.  Notes  amending  the  Conven- 
tion on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries. 

Third.  International  Convention  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas. 

Fourth.  Convention  of  Mar  del  Plata 
on  Facilitation  of  International  Water- 
borne  Transportation. 

Fifth.  Convention  on  Facilitation  of 
International  Maritime  Traffic. 

Sixth.  Customs  Convention  on  the 
Temporary  Importation  of  Professional 
Equipment. 

Seventh.  Customs  Convention  on  the 
ATA  Carnet  for  the  Temporary  Admis- 
sion of  Goods. 

Eighth.  Customs  Convention  Regard- 
ing ECS  Camets  for  Commercial  Sam- 
ples. 

Ninth.  Customs  Convention  on  Con- 
tainers. 

Tenth.  Customs  Convention  on  the 
International  Transport  of  Goods  Under 
Cover  of  TIR  Camets. 

Perhaps  prophes3rlng  the  results  of  a 
record  vote  by  the  Senate  is  a  presump- 
tuous exercise,  but  I  am  going  to  predict 
that  the  Senate  will  ratify  all  10  of  these 
treaties  with  virtual  unanimity. 
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I  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  his 
flawless  floor  managership.  But  with 
all  due  deference  to  Senator  Lauschk  and 
his  able  colleagues  on  the  committee.  I 
am  certain  they  would  agree  that  the 
relatively  noncontroverslal  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  documents  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  their  ratification. 

It  could  be  argued  that  today's  10 
treaties  faU  under  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  "marine  life  and  merchandise." 
As  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  both.  I  will 
be  happy  to  support  ratification. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  ratification  of 
these  treaties  establishes  very  clearly  the 
interdependence  of  nations.  These  trea- 
ties prove  that  international  covenants 
are  not  only  helpful,  but  oftentimes  im- 
perative, for  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national commercial  harmony.  The 
United  States  is  willing  and  even  eager 
to  enter  treaties  for  the  settling  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  rising  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  every  day  now 
since  this  session  of  the  Senate  con- 
vened, pleading  for  action  on  the  human 
rights  treaties  which  have  been  pending 
for  4  years,  in  the  case  of  three  of  the 
treaties,  and  18  years  in  the  case  of  the 
genocide  treaty. 

I  hope  that  very  soon  the  Senate  will 
have  the  chance  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions.  Perhaps  their  rati- 
fication will  not  have  the  salutary  effect 
on  the  American  dollar  that  today's  10 
treaties  will  have,  but  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  deal  in  a  far  more  precious 
and  perishable  currency  than  dollars — 
the  dignity  of  man. 


have  been  unable  to  reach  a  consensus. 
Forecasters  should  know  by  now  what  kind 
of  pattern  will  prevaU  for  the  rest  of  1967. 
After  all,  the  results  of  the  first  two  months 
are  already  In  and  It  should  not  be  overly 
difficult  to  figure  out  what  happens  next. 

But  forecasters  appear  to  be  In  agreement 
only  In  observing  that  the  economy  Is  ex- 
periencing a  definite  slowdown  in  business 
activity.  They  are  at  odds  over  whether  thU 
current  pause  will  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
upsurge  or  a  further  decline. 

This  dispute  over  the  outlook  Is  renewed 
proof  that  business  forecasting  remains  an 
imprecise  art  rather  than  a  precise  science. 
It  also  emphasizes  the  special  difficulty  In 
determining  economic  turning  points — those 
critical  periods  when  activity  undergoes  de- 
cisive change. 

TAX    RISE    QUESTIONED 


cards  a  policy  to  counter  it  won't  work  very 
well  if  it  goes  into  effect  only  after  a  down- 
turn is  clearly  recognizable. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
jdeld  the  floor. 


ECONOMISTS  DISAGREE  ON  RECES- 
SION. AGREE  NO  TAX  INCREASE 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the 
ongoing  debate  among  the  Nation's  top 
economists  over  whether  the  long  period 
of  the  great  American  boom  and  eco- 
nomic growth  has  turned  the  comer  and 
is  now  headed  for  a  recession. 

Economists  disagree,  as  the  New  York 
Times  reports.  This  disagreement  was 
evident  in  the  3  weeks  of  hearings  before 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

But  whereas  economists  disagree  on 
whether  or  not  we  may  be  heading  for  a 
recession,  the  New  York  Times  reports: 
Most  forecasters  are  sufficiently  disturbed 
by  what  has  been  happening  to  business  ac- 
tivity to  question  the  need  for  tax  Increases 
called  for  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  entitled  "Reces- 
sion Debate,"  written  by  M.  J.  Rossant 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  1,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Recession      Debate — Forecasters      Cannot 

Agree  on  Whether  the  Present  Slowdown 

Wnx  Continue 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Is  It  or  isn't  it?  Business  forecasters  pon- 
dering whether  the  economy  Is  In  a  recession 


But  whether  or  not  the  economy  Is  at  a 
turning  point  now,  most  forecasters  are 
sufficiently  disturbed  by  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  business  activity  to  question  the 
need  for  tax  Increases  called  for  by  the  John- 
son Administration.  Even  those  who  believe 
the  slowdown  wiU  soon  come  to  an  end  do 
not  think  that  the  ensuing  rise  will  be  vig- 
orous enough  to  warrant  curbing  demand 
through  an  Increased  tax  on  Individual  and 
corporate  Incomes. 

In  taking  this  position,  forecasters  are 
not  only  suggesting  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
formulate  economic  policy  too  far  in  advance 
of  actual  developments.  They  also  are  say- 
ing that  the  whole  idea  of  managing  the 
economy  through  the  "fine  tuning"  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  Instruments  Is  unlikely  to 
work  during  the  most  critical  periods  If  fore- 
casters cannot  decide  with  assiu-ance  wheth- 
er a  turning  point  is  at  hand. 

Some  economists  have  no  doubt  that  the 
present  loss  of  momentum  is  for  real.  But 
most  want  more  evidence  before  deciding 
that  the  expansion  has  come  to  an  end. 

Caution  is  understandable.  The  expan- 
sion has  suffered  temporary  pauses  in  the 
past  only  to  move  forward  again  at  an  accel- 
erated clip.  Forecasters  say  that  the  pres- 
ent slowdown  was  caused  in  part  by  bad 
weather  and  suggest  that  once  spring  comes, 
consumers  will  begin  spending  freely  once 
again. 

But  the  evidence  that  Is  avaUable  tends 
to  support  the  turning-point  camp.  There 
is  weakness  in  consumer  demand,  in  new 
orders,  in  nonresidential  construction,  in  the 
pile-up  of  unsold  goods. 

According  to  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  the  economy  is  particularly 
plagued  by  "top-heavy  Inventory  positions 
and  decreasing  orders."  So  It  looks  for  a 
"further  levellng-off  or  decline  in  business  In 
the  months  ahead." 

Yet  there  are  some  bright  spots.  Housing 
Is  showing  signs  of  recovery  from  its  long 
sliunp.  And  the  most  recent  surveys  of  cor- 
porate plans  for  investment  In  new  produc- 
tive facilities  disclose  that  Intended  outlays 
are  higher  now  than  they  were  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  ™.      „     j 

Howard  Sharp,  economist  for  The  Bond 
Buyer,  is  one  forecaster  who  thinks  a  tiirning 
point  has  been  reached.  He  argues  that  the 
recovery  In  housing  is  likely  to  be  limited 
and  that  there  are  some  indications  that  in- 
vestment spending  will  turn  down.  In  any 
case,  he  predicts  "a  higher  unemployment 
rate,  lower  levels  of  industrial  production, 
employment  and  retail  sales." 

Because  crosscurrents  are  at  work  right 
now  It  may  take  some  time  to  determine  con- 
clusively If  a  turning  point  is  at  hand.  But 
forecaaters  who  do  wait  for  positive  proof 
aren't  really  forecasting.  They  are  simply 
confirming  what  has  already  taken  place. 

The  inability  to  forecast  with  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy also  makes  things  difficult  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  asking  for  trouble  by  an- 
ticipating economic  trends  too  far  in  advance. 
But  It  can  be  in  just  as  much  trouble  by 
waiting  too  long.    If  a  decline  Is  In  fact  In  the 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  NEW  LEADERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
goals  and  morals  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. We  are  told  that  Americans  have 
grown  soft.  Yet  the  record  reflects  a 
different  image. 

Across  the  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world  we  are  shaping  new  leaders.  They 
are  emerging  from  the  ranks  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VTSTA  and  from  the  armed  services. 

My  esteemed  senior  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  recently  con- 
firmed his  confidence  in  youth  before  the 
Khoury  League  annual  dinner  in  St. 
Louis.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  indica- 
tive of  the  optimism  many  of  us  feel 
about  the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Symington's  fine 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Youth  Today — Leadeks  of  Tomorrow 
(Address    by    Senator    Stuart    Sotmington. 
E>emocrat.    of    Missouri,    annual    Khoury 
League   dinner,    St.   Louis.    Mo.,   February 
12,  1967) 

Some  people  in  this  country  are  consist- 
ently criticizing  our  young  people  as  both 
soft  and  irresponsible.  I  cannot  accept  that 
blanket  Indictment. 

After  three  trips  to  the  Vietnam  theater  in 
the  past  14  months,  dtiring  which  I  talked 
to  hundreds  of  ova  servicemen,  and  after 
talking  with  many  volunteers  in  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  convinced 
that  most  of  our  yoimg  citizens  are  dedicated 
to  making  a  living  reality  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  It  is  organizations  like  the 
Khotiry  League  that  help  to  build  the  strong 
and  intelligent  younger  generation  which 
has  my  full  confidence. 

Let  any  who  believe  our  young  people  don't 
care,  or  have  grown  soft,  examine  the  record 
they  are  setting  in  the  Par  East  and  all 
arotmd  the  world. 

Not  only  are  they  proving  their  courage 
and  stamina,  but  also  their  humanity.  More 
than  ever  before  In  history.  American  serv- 
icemen give  much  to  their  time  to  working 
for  the  people  of  the  villages. 

In  their  spare  time,  men  of  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade  built  30  classrooms,  11  bridges, 
drUled  17  wells  and  personally  contributed 
$5,000  as  their  Individual  support  of  the 
program.  They  have  outfitted  a  repair  shop 
for  bicycle  maintenance,  and  once  a  week 
collect  damaged  bicycles  in  the  villages,  and 
they  repair  them  free  of  charge. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  thou- 
sands new  being  carried  out  by  our  yoTong 
men. 

Around  the  world,  volunteers  in  the  Peace 
Corps  also  help  to  dispel  any  illusion  about 
a  "soft  generation."  The  24.000  men,  and 
women,  who  have  served  in  the  Peace  Corps 
illustrate  well  the  deep  commitment  and 
sense  of  purpose  young  Americans  have  in 
their  desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  abroad 
as  well  as  here  at  home. 

Kae  and  Donald  Dakln,  both  in  their  early 
twenties,  were  given  the  Job  of  launching 
85.000  landless  Africans  on  farm  land  In 
Kenya.  In  this  formidable  project,  they 
have  helped  form  ten  farm  cooperatives  and 
have  organized  a  dairy  farmers'  market. 
Ben  and  Jeanette  KiUlngsworth  live  in  the 
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most  primitive  section  of  Borneo, 
hut  without  telephone,  electricity 
the  modern  comforts.  They  traviil  by  dug 
out  canoe  to  establish  conservatlcQ  projects 
and  4-H  clubs.  The  pay  isn't  gieat— «3.30 
a  month— but  the  challenges  are  many,  and 
the  Killingsworths  are  proud  of  Ihe  oppor- 
tunity their  own  country  has  glveu  them. 

Two  years  ago  a  group  of  girls  spent  the 
summer  break  from  their  Peace  qorps  proj 
ect  in  West  Africa.  They  walked  Bcross  the 
Sahara  Desert,  then  wrote  an  artUcle  on  the 
experience  for  Life  Magazine.  Twenty  stu- 
dents are  attending  the  university!  under  the 
sponsorship  of  scholarships  founded  as  the 
result  of  the  earnings  from  this  irticle. 

The  Peace  Corps  sends  our  yoxjng  people 
abroad.  But  right  here  at  home  w^  also  have 
a  comparable  domestic  version  of  service. 
VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to]  America) 
has  also  produced  many  fine  exam  ales  of  the 
idealism  and  dedication  of  our  yo^th. 

Judy  Lewis  works  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city.  She  hasn't  been  responslbla  for  many 
visible  changes  since  she  moved  In  «  the  area 
as  a  VISTA  volunteer.  But  she  dow  knows 
almost  all  of  the  320  families  on  her  block, 
and  has  done  a  very  great  deal  XA  open  her 
area  to  new  programs.  Since  Judy  came 
with  her  teammates,  the  women  <f  the  area 
are  no  longer  afraid  to  go  out  alon  b  at  night, 
children  show  more  curiosity  ibout  the 
world  outside  of  their  block,  dng  addicts, 
saddest  of  all  the  young,  come  ;o  her  for 
guidance.  ,  ^.     . 

Karen  Mark  and  Charles  Weber  ounrl  that 
their  area  had  no  playground  facilities,  so 
they  have  persuaded  landlords  to  donate 
money  for  renting  vacant  lots;  an  i  have  be- 
gun a  program  for  bringing  the  yc  uth  of  the 
area  out  of  their  shells.  Karen  and  Mark 
receive  only  $235  a  month  for  living  ex- 
penses, but  they  believe  that  pilde  of  ac- 
complishment makes  up  the  differ  jnce. 

The  building  of  a  strong  and  esponsible 
young  generation  is  not  an  easy  ask.  It  is 
one  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  and 
patience.  ,  ^^ 

But  speaking  as  the  grandfather  of  three 
Khoury  Leaguers.  I  know  that  or(  anizatlons 
like  this  league  make  the  Job  Imi  aeasurably 
easier.  _ 

The  750.000  boys  that  play  Kho  try  League 
baseball  are  being  taught  the  bes ;  things  of 
life good  sportsnianshlp,  the  neei  I  for  phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental  fitness— sklU  i  necessary 
for  the  building  of  good  young  citizens  to- 
day, leaders  tomorrow. 

Here's  a  Khoury  League  story  yc  u  may  not 
have  heard.  Recently  a  75-year- 3ld  retired 
school  teacher  from  the  Middle  W«st  finished 
two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  it  Ethiopia. 
Before  going  she  had  heard  of  tlie  work  of 
the  Khoury  League. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  she  attempted  to 
start  a  baseball  league;  and  whea  she  had 
difficulty  finding  people  to  help,  lackled  the 
problem  herself. 

Serving  as  coach,  umpire,  sometimes  even 
as  pitcher,  this  75 -year -old  lady  organized 
eight  teams  of  Ethiopian  schoo  boys;  and 
after  a  shaky  start,  her  efforts  hare  resulted 
m  an  enthusiastic  baseball  progiam  In  the 
Ethiopian  communities  she  servec  . 

Because  of  those  grandsons.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
superb  program  in  13  states  and  :lve  foreign 
countries. 

None  of  us  here  tonight,  however,  can  fore- 
tell the  resulting  Impact  of  this  n(  >ble  idea  in 
the  years  to  come — In  Ethiopia,  H  Vietnam, 
In  our  own  neighborhoods;  in  business,  in 
industry,  and  in  government.  1'he  lessons 
learned  in  the  Khoury  Leagues,  wherever  our 


Of  the  death  of  Herbert  Trask,  political 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Trask  was  one  of  those  able  and 
experienced  newspapermen  in  whom  all 
politicians.  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic, had  complete  conlidence. 

Hard  working  and  reliable,  Herb  knew 
in  detail  at  least  as  much  of  the  politics 
of  his  State  as  any  reporter. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  understanding 
and  attractive  person,  and  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  have  him  for  a 
friend  will  sorely  miss  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Post-Dispatch  of 
February  28  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Herbert  A    Tr\sk 

Herbert  A.  Trask,  55  years  old,  died  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  yesterday  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home,  1720  Kenmont 
Drive.  Ladue.  He  collapsed  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  for  Jefferson  City  to  cover 
the  Legislature. 

Trask.  State  Political  Correspondent  of 
the  Post-Dispatch.  Joined  the  news  staff  in 
1934  after  attending  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri School  of  Journalism.  He  had  been 
State   Political   Correspondent  since    1951. 

An  expert  on  legislation  and  politics.  Mr. 
Trask  was  consulted  frequently  by  State 
officials  and  Legislators,  particularly  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  State  Senate,  which  he 
normally  covered.  He  w.s  sometimes  called 
the  "SStU  Senator." 

Governor  Warren  E.  Hearnes  said  that  Mr. 
Trask's  death  was  a  "personal  loss  to  me  as 
well  as  a  severe  loss  to  the  profession  he 
served  in  such  an  outstanding  and  devoted 
manner." 

After  several  years  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter,  he  was  assigned  to  cover  the  1937 
session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  He  was 
present  at  every  session  thereafter,  including 
the  wartime  1945  session. 

Mr.  Trask  had  covered  every  national  po- 
litical campaign  for  the  newspaper  since  1948 
and  activities  of  Missouri  delegations  at  the 
national  conventions  of  both  major  parties 
since  1952. 

The  Missouri  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day 
and  the  chair  normally  used  by  Mr.  Trask 
was  draped  in  black.  Senator  John  W. 
Joynt  of  St.  Louis,  President  Pro  Tem,  ap- 
pointed the  Senate  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  tcxlay  passed 
Resolutions  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Trask.  The 
Senate  Resolution  said  members  "were  al- 
ways aware  of  his  friendly  presence  and  un- 
tiring efforts  for  good  government  .  .  .  vir- 
tually every  member  has  sought  his  advice 
and  counsel." 

The  House  Resolution  described  Mr.  Trask 
as  "a  conscientious,  trusted,  dedicated  and 
loyal  member  of  his  profession,  always  highly 
respected  for  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  de- 
votion to  duty." 


boys  play,  can  only  be  Interpreted 
America,  a  more  understanding 
and  therefore  a  better  world. 


In  a  better 
leadership. 


HERBERT  A.  TRASl  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  Prfesident,  It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  hai'e  learned 


ADDITIONAL  AEC  AND  NASA  FUNDS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  request  funds  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  space  rocket  propulsion 
using  nuclear  energy.  This  request  is 
afBrmatlon  of  the  intent  of  this  coun- 
try to  advance  its  scientific  and  tech- 
nological strength  on  a  broad  front. 

This  country's  research  on  nuclear 
propulsion  has  resulted  In  a  substantial 
fund  of  scientific  and  engineering  in- 
formation in  physics,  chemistry,  metal- 


lurgy, electronics,  and  so  forth,  that 
would  not  have  been  available  to  iis 
without  such  a  program.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  provided  the  technological 
understanding  required  to  assure  that 
we  can  develop  such  systems  so  as  to 
increase  our  space  propulsion  capability 
to  meet  any  future  space  mission  re- 
quirement. The  President's  request  as- 
sures the  continued  growth  of  this 
knowledge  and  the  capabilities.  This 
request  Is  another  indication  that  we  In- 
tend to  be  a  leader  in  space  exploration 
so  that  the  benefits  of  that  activity  can 
be  applied  to  all  mankind. 

The  technical  success  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
propulsion  is  outstanding.  This  tech- 
nical success  has  been  the  result  of  a 
combined  effort  of  the  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  universities.  Since  1960,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  an  important  element  of  this 
research  and  development  team.  West- 
inghouse, working  with  the  Aerojet 
General  Co.,  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nerva  engine  which 
would  be  initiated  by  the  request  made 
by  the  President  yesterday.  Westing- 
house  has  designed,  built,  and  success- 
fully tested  several  experimental  reac- 
tors over  the  past  several  years.  These 
tests  demonstrate  the  high  efficiency  of 
these  nuclear  propulsion  systems.  West- 
inghouse is  continuing  to  provide  the 
technology  of  nuclear  propulsion  and  is 
proceeding  into  the  development  of  the 
Nerva  engine. 

The  high  efficiency  of  this  Nerva  en- 
gine will  provide  a  substantially  in- 
creased capability  to  explore  space. 
With  that  engine  propelling  the  third 
stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle 
that  is  being  developed  for  the  Apollo 
program,  the  pay  load  of  that  vehicle 
could  be  almost  doubled  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  space  missions  from  earth  orbit 
maneuvers  to  probes  to  the  planets.  The 
same  engine  may  even  permit  men  to 
explore  the  planets. 

The  President's  overall  space  program 
budpet  recommends  continued  use  of  this 
Saturn  V  vehicle  for  missions  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  years  following  the  Apollo 
manned  lunar  landing  mission  so  that 
the  availability  of  the  Saturn  V  for  use 
in  combination  with  this  new  nuclear 
rocket  system  will  be  assured.  With 
these  systems  and  missions,  this  coun- 
try can  indeed  plan  prudently,  and  with 
due  regard  to  other  demands  upon  the 
economy,  toward  extended  orbital  op- 
erations, extended  lunar  base  operations 
and  unmanned  and  manned  planetary 
exploration. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  SUP- 
PORTS BILL  TO  COMPENSATE  IN- 
NOCENT VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH!"  Mr.  President, 
on  January  25  I  inti-oduced  a  victim 
compensation  bill,  S.  646,  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  Interesting  February  18 
article  and  a  Februry  19  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
The  fact  that  a  national  newspaper  so 
distinguished  as  the  Post-Dispatch  has 
joined  an  already  growing  group  of  well- 
informed  commentators  is  quite  encour- 
aging.    In  this  widespread  support  we 
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can  see  that  the  plight  of  the  Innocent 
crime  victim,  until  now  the  forgotten 
man  in  American  jurisprudence,  is  no 
longer  unheeded.  Prompt  action  on  S. 
646  will  demonstrate  that  the  Innocent 
victim  is  no  longer  either  forgotten  or 
neglected.  Interest  In  this  problem  is 
gratifying,  and  I  would  hope  for  Senate 
consideration  of  this  measure  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Help  Victims  of  Crime" 
and  the  editorial  entitled  'Compensation 
for  Crime  Victims." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Feb.  18,  19671 
Help  for  Victims  op  Crime — Criminal  De- 
pendants Are  Given  Legal  Help  and  Pro- 
tection BUT  Who  Aids  the  VicmM? 
(By  Eugene  G.  Bushmann,  Administrative 
Hearing  Commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Missouri) 

On  July  11,  1966.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  handed  down  several  opinions  deal- 
ing with  criminal  law  matters.  They  were 
representative  of  the  normal  type  of  crimi- 
nal law  case  which  reaches  our  appellate 
courts. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  in  each  of  the 
cases  the  state  showed  considerable  con- 
cern for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  de- 
fendants. If  unable  to  afford  counsel  then 
the  court  appointed  an  attorney  to  repre- 
sent the  defendants  or  else  they  were  coun- 
seled by  a  Public  Defender.  Large  and  dedi- 
cated organizations  are  available  to  aid  and 
assist  the  criminal  defendant.  But  who 
aids  the  victims  of  crimes? 

There  are  many  today  who  charge  the  Bar 
and  the  judiciary  vrtth  having  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  the  accused  or  the 
convicted  criminal  than  for  those  who  are 
victims  of  such  crimes. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Bar  can  help 
to  eliminate  these  complaints  by  devising  a 
scheme,  and  working  for  Its  enactment  Into 
law.  which  will  compensate  those  who  are 
Innocent  victims  of  criminal  activity.  Both 
New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain  have  such  a 
law  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Yarborough 
to  create  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Commission.  No  state  has  enacted 
legislation  on  this  subject,  other  than  New 
York  and  California. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  society  should 
not  be  liable  for  losses  incurred  from  vio- 
lence, regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  arose 
from  criminal  activity.  We  all  have  civil 
remedies  against  those  who  wrongfully  in- 
jure us,  but  is  this  remedy  of  much  value 
against  criminals?  Society  owes  a  duty  to 
aU  its  members  to  protect  them  from  vio- 
lence. It  has  certainly  assumed  total  and 
complete  responsibility  for  the  punishment 
of  criminals. 

Individual  retribution  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  a  civilized  community.  Vigilante  groups 
have  been  outlawed.  We  may  not  carry  con- 
cealed weapons.  With  an  Increasing  crime 
rate  and  shamefully  financed  police  depart- 
ments, should  we  not  look  to  the  state  for 
some  compensation  when  Injuries  arise  as  a 
result  of  crime? 

The  average  layman  cares  little  about 
whether  or  not  an  enforceable  duty  exists 
to  pay  for  these  injuries  when  the  legal  duty 
to  protect  people  from  criminal  violence  Is 
breached.  He  does,  however,  feel  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
a  bank  teller  murdered  during  a  robbery, 
for  the  innocent  bystander  who  was  crippled 
by  the  biUlet  of  a  fleeing  felon  or  for  the  12- 
year-old  girl  recovering  from  the  horrors  of 
a  felonious  assault.     He  knows  that  when 


the  state  Is  unable  to  prevent  these  criminal 
injuries  it  Is  best  able  to  bear  the  cost  of 
compensating  those  who  sxiffer  such  losses. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  Missouri  Con- 
stitution prevents  the  establishment  of  such 
a  compensation  scheme.  Our  Constitution 
prohibits  the  General  Assembly  from  grant- 
ing public  money  or  property  "to  any  private 
person,  association  or  corporation."  This 
basic  prohibition,  however.  Is  qualified  by 
several  exceptions,  one  of  which  states,  "ex- 
cepting .  .  .  general  laws  providing  ...  for 
direct  relief  .  .  ." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  scheme  to  compen- 
sate Innocent  victims  of  crimes  meets  all 
constitutional  limitations.  It  would  be  a 
general  law  providing  for  direct  relief.  The 
money  awarded  under  the  scheme  would  be 
spent  for  public  purposes. 

If  we  insist  that  the  definition  of  "inno- 
cent victim"  Includes  those  who  prevent  or 
attempt  to  prevent  a  crime  and  those  who 
assist  in  the  arrest  or  attempted  arrest  of 
an  offender  or  suspected  offender,  then  we 
attack  another  social  problem.  The  ano- 
nymity and  personality  of  urban  living  causes 
many  people  to  avoid  "Involvement."  Effec- 
tive law  enforcement  depends  on  the  fuUest 
cooperation  between  the  police  and  members 
of  the  community. 

The  differences  between  the  Criminal  In- 
juries Compensation  Act  of  Great  Britain, 
the  New  York  statute  and  the  law  proposed 
in  Congress  are  not  of  major  significance. 
The  British  Act  applies  only  to  injuries  which 
occurred  within  the  territorial  limits  of  Great 
Britain  while  the  federal  law  is  to  apply  to 
injuries  received  in  Washington,  D.C..  and 
Jurisdictions  wherein  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercises  general  police  power.  The 
New  York  statute  applies  to  'crimes"  com- 
mitted within  that  state. 

The  principal  distinction  between  the  three 
schemes  is  their  definition  of  compensable 
injury.  The  proposed  federal  law  applies  to 
personal  Injury  or  death  resulting  from  spe- 
cifically listed  offenses.  The  New  York  stat- 
ute seeks  to  compensate  those  who  suffer 
"personal  physical  injury  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  crime."  In  Great  Britain  the  appli- 
cant must  have  suffered  physical  injury 
which  Is  "directly  attributable"  to  a  crime  or 
an  attempt  to  prevent  a  crime. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  lihree 
schemes  which  should  be  considered  when 
drafting  a  compensation  plan  for  Missouri. 
The  governmental  unit  which  is  created  to 
administer  the  law  will  need  the  authority 
to  determine  If  the  injxiry  complained  of 
resulted  from,  or  is  directly  attributable  to 
a  crime,  even  If  criminal  proceedings  have 
not  been  initiated. 

The  compensation  should  be  limited  to 
the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the  victim. 
Property  loss  should  not  be  considered.  Com- 
pensation should  be  awarded  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  children  or  relatives  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  deceased  victim. 

Several  limitations  on  the  awarding  of 
compensation  will  be  needed.  The  primary 
restriction  shovUd  be  the  requirement  that 
the  victim  must  prove  a  lack  of  responsibility 
on  his  part  for  his  Injiules.  The  entire  thruat 
of  this  compensation  scheme  Is  to  assist  In- 
nocent victims. 

Such  a  plan  will  cost  money.  New  York 
appropriated  $500,000  to  administer  its  law 
and  make  awards  for  the  first  year.  The 
Missouri  Legislature  will  want  a  reasonaJjle 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  financing  such  a  proj- 
ect in  this  state.  After  many  yeaxs  of  ex- 
perience with  our  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  personal  Injury  cases,  our  Bar  As- 
sociation should  l>e  able  to  reasonably  de- 
termine the  monetary  loss  suffered  through 
injury  caused  by  criminal  activity. 

The  uncompensated  loss  and  suffering  by 
those  who  are  Innocent  victims  of  crimes  la 
a  brutal  injustice.  A  compensation  scheme 
can  be  adopted  for  Missouri.  The  Bar  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  designing  the 
program  and  actively  working  for  its  enact- 
ment Into  law. 


[Prom  the   St.   Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Feb.  19.  1967] 

Compensation  for  crime  Victims 

Should  Innocent  victims  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence get  compensation  from  the  state? 

California  and  New  York  answered  that 
question  aftlrmaUvely  by  enacting  compen- 
sation laws,  the  latter  In  1966,  the  former 
in  1965.  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  has  asked  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  to  do  the  same. 
A  federal  law  applying  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  places  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  sole  Jurisdiction  Is  being  planned. 
And  now  Missouri  is  being  urged  to  develop 
a  compensation  program,  as  an  article  In 
Saturdays  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion  related. 

When  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  was  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  he  argued  for  compensation 
statutes,  making  the  point  that  "the  victim 
of  a  robbery  or  an  assault  has  been  denied 
the  protection  of  the  laws  in  a  very  real 
sense  and  society  should  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility for  making  him  whole." 

The  New  York  and  California  laws  provide 
for  compensation  for  medical  expenses  and 
loss  of  pay  resulting  from  bodily  Injury 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  criminals.  They 
also  authorize  payments  to  stu-vivors  of  a 
person  killed  in  a  crime  If  the  survivors 
were  dependent  on  the  victim  for  sup- 
port. Neither  state  compensates  for  loss  of 
property. 

The  idea  of  state  compensation  for  Inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crimes  has  merit. 
Its  application  In  Missouri  and  Illinois  de- 
serves the  discussion  now  under  way. 


BANKER  SUPPORTS  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wallis,  a  prominent  banker  in  Musca- 
tine, Iowa.  Mr.  Wallis  has  had  16  years 
of  practical  experience  in  the  consumer 
credit  field,  7  years  with  a  sales  finance 
company,  and  9  years  with  a  bank. 

Mr.  Wallis,  who  is  now  a  bank  vice 
president,  supports  the  truth-in-lending 
bill — S.  5 — which  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  Some  members  of  the  credit  in- 
dustry have  argued  that  the  disclosure 
of  an  armual  rate  is  unworkable.  Mr. 
Wallis  believes  these  arguments  are 
groundless.  His  long  experience  in  the 
consumer  credit  field  makes  him  uniquely 
qualified  to  express  this  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wallis'  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Muscatine,  Iowa, 

FehTXiary  21,  1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  In  support  of 
S  5  "Truth  in  Lending".  I  am  not  using  my 
employer's  letter-head,  but  I  am  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  a  bank  with  approximately  26  mU- 
Uon  dollars  in  footings,  of  which  4  million 
dollars  Is  In  consumer  installment  loans.  I 
have  been  in  banking  since  1958  and  prior 
to  that,  worked  for  Commercial  Credit  Cor- 
poration, a  sales  finance  company,  from  col- 
lege graduation  in  1951  until  leaving  to  join 
a  bank  In  1968. 

I  feel  that  because  of  the  vast  Impact  on  so 
many  people,  it  Is  not  only  right  and  proper 
but  absolutely  necessary  for  your  bill  to  be- 
come law.  It  is  as  Important  as  a  pure  food 
and  drug  law.  The  fact  that  there  are  Im- 
proper practices  in  Installment  selling  and 
financing  Is  well  known.  I  have  certainly 
seen  abuses  by  auto  dealers,  roofing  and  sid- 
ing dealers  and,  for  that  matter,  by  all  those 
selling    things    on    "time",    particularly    In 
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larger  metropolitan  areas,  where  I  have 
worked,  such  as  St.  Louis.  Sprlngflfld,  Illi- 
nois, etc. 

The  argument  that  your  bill,  as  relating  to 
the  expression  of  the  finance  charge  In  sim- 
ple, annual  Interest,  Is  too  difficult  to  live 
with,  is  silly.  Certainly,  someone  U 
devise  a  method  of  arriving  at  this  ir 
manner.  Could  it  be  that  some  auto  and 
other  dealers  (and  their  cooperatlnjg  banks 
and  finance  companies)  would  Just 
people  not  be  too  well  informed? 
so,  using  my  past  experience  as  a 
reference. 

My  bank  generates  consumer  installment 
loans  on  a  direct  basis.  We  must  idvertlse 
heavily  to  counteract  loans  arranged  by  auto 
and  other  dealers.  We  express  our  finance 
charge  by  a  method  as  clearly  as  is  ^ow  pos- 
sible, but  we  would  be  killing  ourselvps  to  tell 
people  In  ads  that  our  $5.00  per  «l(k).00  per 
year  on  a  new  car  (as  we  do  state  it)  Is  ac- 
tually approximately  10%  simple  Interest  per 
year.  Our  competitors  In  the  aut^  selling 
and  flaanclng  business  would  crucify  us  by 
saying  that  their  rate  Is  "bank  rkte"  6% 
(really  about  12%).  j 

Much  luck  to  you  and  your  co-spansors  of 
S.  5  in  achieving  this  needed  leglslakion. 
Very  sincerely, 

J.  W.  WAixis. 
Muscatinel  Iowa. 
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COST-EFFECTIVENESS  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  SUPERSONIC   TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  at  the  American  Economic 
Association  Annual  Conventicjn,  Dr. 
Stephen  Enke  delivered  a  brilliai^t  paper 
on  the  supersonic  transport.  EJr.  Enke 
Is  a  distinguished  economist  with  long 
years  of  experience  in  systems  iinalysis 
and  economic  evaluation.  ie  has 
worked  for  the  Rand  Corp.,  the  iistitute 
of  Defense  Analysis,  and  for  the  bCBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  Eiike  has 
been  a  leader  in  applying  the  techniques 
of  cost-effectiveness  analysis  to  inilitary 
weapons  systems.  I 

In  his  paper  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, Dr.  Enke  has  applied  trie  same 
techniques  to  the  proposed  Federal  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transiJort  air- 
craft. In  order  to  justify  FedersJ  or  pri- 
vate investment.  Dr.  Enke  argues  that 
the  overall  rate  of  return  should  be  at 
least  10  or  15  percent.    Dr.  Enke  said: 

Under  certain  sets  of  favorable  assump- 
tions the  overall  rate  of  return  tould  be 
10'^c-lb%.  But  under  other  sets  of  equally 
plausible  assumptions  the  return  as  nega- 
tive. Perhaps  a  best  guess  is  an  overall  pro- 
gram rate  of  return  of  ©"v  tob'^r . 

Dr.  Enke  also  goes  on  to  critijcize  the 
argimient  that  the  developmeni  of  the 
supersonic  transport  will  benefit  the  U.S. 
baJance  of  payments  In  the  197(J's.  Ac- 
cording to  I>r.  Enke.  such  claim*  ignore 
msmy  substitution  effects.  For  eixample, 
offsetting  adjustments  would  have  to  be 
made  to  reflect  fewer  subsonic  j  exports 
and  the  loss  of  U.S.  tourist  business  to 
foreign  airlines.  Presimiably  tht  super- 
sonic transport  would  make  thel  foreign 
lines  more  competitive.  Dr.  EiKe  esti- 
mates that  the  net  balance-of -payments 
credit  for  the  United  States  fiom  the 
sale  of  a  supersonic  transport  is  |io  more 
than  5  to  10  percent  of  its  U.Sl  export 
price  smd  may  even  be  negative  as  in- 
creased U.S.  tourist  spending  abroad  is 
considered. 

Dr.  Enke  concludes  that  it  MJould  be 
premature  to  embark  upon  the  c<  >nstruc 


tion  of  a  prototype  SST  until  we  have  a 
sounder  economic  justification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Enke's  paper  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

GOVEHNMENT-lNDUSTKT      DEVELOPMENT      OF     A 

CoMMEsciAi,  Supersonic  Transport 
(By  Stephen  Enke ') 
The  U.S.  Government  is  expected  to  spend 
$2  billion  or  more  to  develop  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  that  will  be  safe, 
profitable,  and  available  for  airline  use 
around  1974. 

Among  the  major  policy  questions  now 
being  raised  by  the  U.S.  SST  program  are: 

1.  Is  a  U.S.  SST  economically  Justifiable? 

2.  Why  is  federal  assistance  necessary? 

3.  How  much  of  Its  expenditures  on  the 
SST  should  the  federal  government  recover, 
and  through  what  means? 

4.  How  can  government  finance  an  SST 
monopoly,  and  yet  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est without  concerning  Itself  with  aircraft 
prices,  Sight  frequencies,  and  passenger 
fares? 

5.  Are  the  benefits  of  the  SST  sufficiently 
general  to  Justify  a  federal  subsidy  of  Its 
development  and  possible  manufacture? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of  very 
broad  interest  because  the  U.S.  SST  may  be 
the  first  of  several  federal  government  pro- 
grams to  develop  products  of  advanced  tech- 
nology for  commercial  use. 

ssT's  economic  justification 

The  President  has  declared  that  the  US 
SST  must  be  safe  and  "profitable"  but  what 
is  the  interpretation  of  "profitable,"  and  how 
can  it  be  estimated  far  in  advance? 

Airline  managements  presumably  will  not 
buy  an  SST  unless  it  can  earn  as  much  as 
its  investment  cost  as  can  be  earned  on  the 
advanced  subsonlcs  of  the  Seventies  (e.g. 
the  Boeing  747).  Practically,  this  means 
that  SST  prices  flight  costs,  and  receipts 
must  permit  a  return  of  about  20%  before 
taxes  and  interest.  (Publicized  "orders"  for 
SSTs  are  revocable  until  performance  and 
prices  are  known.) 

What  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers 
must  ordinarily  expect  to  earn  from  a  new 
aircraft  is  more  uncertain.  Realizations  have 
often  been  far  worse  than  expectations,  and 
several  new  commercial  aircraft  of  the  past 
10  years  have  lost  money  for  their  manufac- 
turers (e.g.  Convair  880).  Expectations  of 
profit  must  presumably  be  higher  the  greater 
are  the  sums  to  be  risked  and  the  greater 
the  dispersion  of  possible  financial  outcomes. 

If  the  USG  is  Initially  to  finance  80%- 
90%  of  the  US  SST'S  development  costs  and 
if  up  to  $4  or  $5  billions  of  American  re- 
sources must  somehow  be  Invested  in  devel- 
opment and  manufacture  before  the  pro- 
gram generates  a  net  cash  Inflow  from  sales 
to  airlines,  an  obvious  economic  test  of  the 
US  SST'S  justification  Is  Its  ability  to  earn 
the  10%-15%  rate  of  return  earned  on  an 
average  by  domestic  resources  employed  In 
US  Industry. 

Whether  the  resource  and  money  costs 
sunk  In  the  US  SST'S  development  and 
manufacture  can  earn  a  10%-I5%  rate  of 
return  depends  upon: 

1.  Costs  of  development,  for  airframe  and 
engine: 

2.  Costs  of  manufactxire.  for  airframe  and 
engine,  as  a  function  of  production  rate, 
cumulative  output,  and  calendar  date; 
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3.  Operating  costs  per  plane  mile,  as  a 
function  of  various  performance  parameters 
(e.g.  specific  fuel  consumption)  and  per- 
missible  altitude   of   transonic   acceleration; 

4.  Operating  receipts  per  plane  mile,  as 
a  function  of  seating  capacity,  load  factor 
(percentage  capacity  sold),  and  fare  levels; 

5.  Availability  of  supersonic  passengers,  as 
a  function  of  number  of  long  haul  passen- 
gers, subsonic  passenger  fares,  willingness 
to  pay  more  for  less  time  In  the  air,  and 
extent  to  which  sonic  boom  nuisance  re- 
stricts available  routes  and  schedules. 

All  of  these  factors  remain  shrouded  in 
uncertainty. 

Development  costs  of  aircraft  have  often 
been  underestimated  by  a  factor  of  two — 
especially  where  the  necessary  state  of  art  has 
yet  to  be  attained. 

SST  operating  profits  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  specific  fuel  consumption,  lift-drag 
ratio  (a  measure  of  aero  dynamic  efficiency) 
and  aircraft  weight  empty.  Of  its  maximum 
gross  take-off  weight  of  maybe  650,000  lbs., 
107o  or  less  will  be  payload  and  about  45% 
win  be  fuel.  An  X%  Improvement  In  fuel 
economy.  If  translatable  Into  greater  seat- 
ing capacity  could  Increase  net  flight  re- 
ceipts by  perhaps  3X%  proportionately  In- 
creasing the  selling  price  the  aircraft  can 
command. 

Supersonlcs  will  have  to  compete  with  sub- 
sonlcs. Advanced  subsonics  may  have  costs 
per  seat  mile  20-30%  below  those  of  the  US 
SST  Airlines  unless  they  acquire  SST's  at 
subsidized  prices,  will  hence  buy  relatively 
few  SSTs  so  that  load  factors  are  exceptional- 
ly high  (e.g.  75%  of  seats  are  filled  Instead 
of  the  55%  typical  of  today's  Jets)  and  levy 
a  surcharge  (e.g.  10%-20%  )  on  SST  tickets. 
No  one  knows  how  many  long  haul  passen- 
gers would  be  diverted  to  subsonic  by  such 
fare  differentials.  Estimates  are  that  one 
half  may  be  lost. 

The  growth  rate  of  passenger  demand  is 
also  uncertain.  Long  haul  revenue  passenger 
miles  have  increased  at  an  average  of  14% 
during  the  past  10  years,  but  this  rate  Is  ex- 
pected by  most  to  decline.  Continued 
growth  will  presumably  vary  with  quality  of 
service,  per  capita  incomes  and  population 
grovrth.  The  lowest  estimate  of  passenger 
volume  growth  between  1966  and  1990  is  5 
times. 

Public  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of 
frequent  sonic  booms  by  commercial  aircraft 
remains  doubtful.  If  commercial  overland 
supersonic  flight  Is  not  permitted  by  the  US 
and  most  foreign  governments,  no  more  than 
40%.  of  long  haul  passengers  remains  to  be 
shared  with  subsonics  on  the  available  routes 
over  water.  Conversely,  as  the  SST's  engines 
are  "sized"  for  high  altitude  transonic  ac- 
celeration (above  35,000  ft.)  and  fuel  con- 
sumption per  mile  at  subsonic  speeds  Is  much 
higher,  the  economics  of  the  SST  are  im- 
proved If  It  is  permitted  to  cross  the  sound 
barrier  at  lower  altitudes  nearer  to  airport 
terminals.  Unfortunately,  as  SST  designs 
increase  in  grroes  take-off  welgtit  to  permit 
more  seats  and  hence  lower  seat  mile  costs, 
the  severity  of  expected  sonic  boom  increases 
and  the  possibility  of  operating  restrictions 
(e.g..  curfews  on  transcontinental  flights)  is 
Increased.  The  prudent  assumption,  until 
more  conclusive  predictions  can  be  made  of 
public  reaction  to  boom.  Is  that  commer- 
cial supersonic  flights  over  populated  land 
areas  will  be  prohibited. 

■  Anyone  who  has  been  Intimately  Involved 
In  econometric  assessments  of  SST  "profit- 
ability" realizes  full  well  that  Its  prospects 
will  remain  most  uncertain  at  least  until 
prototype  flight  test  and  possibly  until  reg- 
ular commercial  ojieratlons  begin.  The  to- 
tal market  for  SSTs  to  1990  Is  probably  some- 
where between  150  to  600  aircraft.  The 
profitability  of  the  program  Is  sensitive  to 
numbers  of  SSTs  sold.  Under  certain  sets  of 
favorable  assumptions  the  overall  rate  of  re- 
turn co^tld  be  10-15%.  But  under  other 
sets  of  equally  plausible  assumptions  the  re- 
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turn  is  negative.  Perhaps  a  best  guess  Is  an 
overall  program  rate  of  return  of  0%  to  5%. 
The  simple  truth  however  is  that  such  a 
complex  and  technically  advanced  aircraft 
must  be  an  investment  gamble  in  its  first 
generation. 

necessary  federal  assistance 


These  negative  "externalities"  should  be 
considered  part  of  the  price  of  having  an 
SST. 


There  is  general  agreement  that,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  US  SST  program,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  finance  It,  through  flight  test 
and  possibly  certification,  by  means  of  out- 
right grants,  advances  to  be  recouped  later, 
and/or  guarantees  of  borrowings  by  the  air- 
frame and  engine  contractors  from  the  finan- 
cial community. 

Three  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and 
their  suppliers  lack  both  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  provide  »4  billion  or  so  for 
the  development  and  production  funds  re- 
quired before  the  date  around  1975  at  which 
Ume  net  cash  Inflows  commence.  Their 
collective  net  worths.  Including  that  of  some 
of  their  probable  subcontractors,  do  not  ap- 
proach such  a  figure.  Besides,  even  If  able, 
why  shotUd  an  airframe  or  engine  manufac- 
turer risk  such  sums  on  an  SST?  They  have 
alternative  investment  opportunities  Involv- 
ing fewer  technical  uncertainties,  smaller  In- 
vestments, and  shorter  "dry"  periods  before 
recovery  of  principal.  That  one  airframe 
and  one  engine  manufacturer  are  expected 
to  be  selected  around  1  January  1967  for 
continued  development  with  goverrmient  as- 
sistance, almost  guaranteeing  a  limited 
monopoly  of  a  usable  design  eventually,  is 
not  enough  apparently  to  evoke  more  than 
10%-20%  parUclpatlon  In  development  costs 
by  the  manufacturers. 

Potential  airline  customers  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  a  significant  source  of  funds. 
No  way  remains  of  compelling  the  airlines 
to  depart  from  their  usual  policy  of  "wait 
and  see"  before  purchasing.  Firm  orders 
cannot  be  expected  until  after  successful 
prototype  flight  tests  In  1970  perhaps.  And 
even  then  It  seems  unlikely  that  more  than 
half  the  aircraft's  flyaway  price  can  be  ex- 
tracted through  progress  payments  6  to  12 
months  before  delivery.  (Although  the  flrst 
50  or  so  SST's  deUvered  probably  have  a 
special  premium  value  of  several  million  dol- 
lars each,  because  of  high  load  factors  dur- 
ing their  Initial  two  to  three  years  of  service, 
the  flrst  100  odd  US  SST's  have  already  been 
aUocated  for  refundable  deposits  of  HOO.OOO 
each.) 

The  combination  of  high  technical  risks 
and  large  dollar  magnitudes  makes  It  most 
Improbable  that  the  manufacturer,  or  Indi- 
rectly the  financial  community,  will  provide 
the  needed  funds.  Thus  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  either  provide  assurance  against 
certain  risks  (e.g.  accidental  loss  of  a  pro- 
totype) and/or  become  a  sort  of  silent  part- 
ner (providing  say  80%  of  the  net  cash  out- 
flows and  sharing  say  80%  of  the  net  cash 
Inflows) .  Such  a  scaling  down  of  the  private 
8\ims  at  risk  to  one  fifth  of  the  total  funds 
involved,  with  a  commensurate  scaling  down 
of  cash  surpluses  later,  might  be  sufficient 
to  evoke  limited  private  financing  despite 
the  program's  many  uncertainties. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  required  for  de- 
velopment and  production  of  a  SST,  safe 
and  economical  operation  of  SSTs  will  be 
possible  only  If  government  expenditures 
are  made  for  Improved  air  traffic  control, 
solar  and  cosmic  radiation  monitoring  sys- 
tems, and  an  Improved  meteorological  fore- 
casting capability. 

The  SST  win  cruise  at  65,000  as  compared 
to  35,000  feet  for  subsonics.  The  effects  of 
wind  and  temperature  on  SST  fuel  con- 
sumption and  the  consequent  impact  on 
SST  operating  costs  and  payload  make  bet- 
ter data  on  these  parameters  vital.  At 
supersonic  speeds  more  advance  warning  Is 
required  to  maneuver  around  unfavorable 
weather.  In  the  period  from  1970  through 
1990  meteorological  Improvements  alone 
could  cost  governments  over  a  billion  dollars. 


HOW  SHOTTLD  THE  GOVERNMENT   RECOVER? 

The  manufacturers  will  not  risk  even 
limited  sums  unless  they  and  the  govern- 
ment can  agree  on  a  financial  plan  that 
specifies  at  least  the  formula  by  which  gov- 
enxment  will  recoup  Its  share  of  development 
and  other  "sunk"  costs. 

Unless  there  are  significant  and  "external' 
national  Interests  served  by  the  program,  a 
controversial  Issue  discussed  below,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  be  placed  In  a  position 
to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  return  on  Its 
Investment  as  do  the  manufacturers  of  an 
Impolitic  and  unwarranted  subsidy  Is  to  be 
avoided.  Thus  If  the  program  Is  continued 
because  the  $4  billions  odd  worth  of  re- 
sources invested  In  It  are  expected  to  earn 
10%  to  15%  before  taxes  or  Interest,  and  If 
the  government  were  to  accept  say  5%  on 
an  80%  share  of  costs,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  expected  to  earn  30  7o  to  55%  on 
their  investments.  The  only  way  govern- 
ment can  avoid  paying  such  a  subsidy,  and 
still  accept  say  5%  for  itself,  Is  to  continue  a 
program  that  prospectively  wastes  some  of 
the  nation's  resources  by  promising  a  return 
less  than  that  ordinarily  obtained  from 
domestic  labor  and  capital  used  by  industry 
In  the  U.S. 

Thus  government  mxist  be  expected  to 
share  In  profits  If  (1)  the  program  appears 
economically  Justifiable  and  (2)  unjustified 
subsidies  to  manufacturers  are  to  be  avoided. 
There  Is  no  logical  escape.  This  require- 
ment for  government  profit  sharing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "socialism". 

A  major  Issue  Is  whether  government  re- 
covery should  be  either  through  some  sort 
of  tax  or  through  sharing  In  net  cash  In- 
flows as  a  silent  partner. 

Levies  most  often  mentioned  are: 

1.  A  "royalty"  or  tax  "on  the  top",  added 
to  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  aircraft: 
this  would  probably  mean  a  $10  million  tax 
added  to  say  a  $35  million  manufacturer's 
price,  and  such  a  tax  would  lose  sales  to 
competing  subsonics  and  possible  super- 
sonlcs. 

2.  An  annual  tax  on  SST  aircraft  operated 
by  US  airlines:  this  would  advantage  foreign 
alrUnes.  and  a  tax  adequate  for  fuU  govern- 
ment recovery  plus  an  equity  risk  return 
would  have  the  same  present  discounted 
value  and  Incidence  on  price  and  sales  as 
would  an  adequate  "royalty"  on  delivery. 

3.  A  tax  of  10% -20%  on  fares  charged  all 
SST  passengers  originating  or  terminating  in 
US  territory :  such  a  tax  would  further  divert 
passengers  to  subsonic  aircraft. 

A  tax  on  Jet  fuel  pturchased  In  the  US  by 
all  commercial  supersonlcs  may  have  to  be 
reserved  to  pay  for  the  special  SST  flight  sup- 
port services  discussed  above. 

The  alternative  to  a  tax  Is  sharing  through 
a  financial  partnership  or  "pooling"  arrange- 
ment. There  could  be  one  pool  on  the  air- 
frame and  another  on  the  engine,  in  each 
case  the  selected  manufacturer  and  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  the  Initial  mem- 
bers— able  to  sell  their  shares  later  to  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries.  They  would  con- 
tribute, quarter  by  quarter,  development  and 
production  costs  In  some  agreed  upon  ratio. 
And,  when  net  cash  inflows  start  around  1976, 
these  would  be  shared  by  the  contractor  and 
the  government  In  proportion  to  their  credits 
In  the  pool.  Such  credits  should  Include 
both  advances  and  an  equity  rate  of  return, 
preferably  the  same  for  each  partner,  of  from 
10% -15%  compounded. 

One  advantage  of  pooling  as  against  toxlng 
Is  that  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  handi- 
capping US  SST  manufacturers  or  US  airlines 
operating  SSTs. 

Another  potentially  Important  advantage 
of  pooling  Is  that  the  self  interests  of  the 
airframe  and  engine  manufacturers  are  made 
coincident  with  the  Interests  of  the  federal 
government.    If  the  contractor  beUeves  some 


design  change  will  more  than  pay  for  Itself, 
I.e.,  that  it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  retxim  on 
the  extra  cost  of  making  a  change,  govern- 
ment will  similarly  be  advantaged  If  the  con- 
tractor knows  his  business.  And  ordinarily, 
because  airframe  and  engine  manufacturers 
are  experienced  In  commercial  air  transport 
and  presumably  know  the  airlines'  needs 
better  than  FAA  officials,  pooling  could  p«- 
mlt  the  federal  government  to  give  the  man- 
ufacturers the  maximum  degree  of  private 
Initiative  possible.  Such  freedom  may  be 
needed  to  make  the  program  an  economic 
success.  Certainly,  the  SST  program  should 
not  be  administered  as  though  tiie  US  were 
developing  and  procuring  a  bomber  say.  for 
It  Is  airlines  and  not  the  federal  government 
that  win  buy  and  use  this  aircraft. 

Another  recoupment  Issue  Is  whether  the 
government  should  share  In  manufactxirers" 
receipts  or  net  cash  Inflows  forever  or  only 
until  such  time  as  the  government  has  real- 
ized some  previously  stipulated  rate  of  return 
on  Its  outlays. 

Making  either  the  royalty  or  pooling  claims 
to  SST  sales  revenue  transferable  would  en- 
able the  government  to  sell  Its  rights  to 
future  revenues  to  the  private  sector  if  and 
when  success  of  the  program  seems  assured. 
Why  should  government  seek  to  recover 
all  Its  advances  from  those  who  buy  or  use 
the  SST,  for  are  there  not  other  broad  na- 
tional Interests  being  served? 

The  most  intangible  and  commonly  sug- 
gested "external"  benefits  are  (1)  techno- 
logical "fall-out",  (2)  contingent  military 
use,  and  (3)  naUonal  prestige,  but  each  of 
these  proclaimed  grounds  has  been  vigorously 
denied  by  others. 

A  more  explicit  argument  Is  that  the  sale 
of  US  SSTs  at  $35  million  or  so  each  will 
benefit  the  US  balance  of  payments  In  the 
Seventies.  Sucii  claims  Ignore  many  sub- 
Btltutlon  effects.  Traditionally  half  US  air- 
craft exports  have  been  financed  In  the  US. 
Each  US  SST  exported  many  mean  at  least 
one  less  US  subsonic  exported.  If  the  US 
sells  competitive  aircraft  to  foreign  alrUnes, 
US  airlines  may  lose  passengers  to  them. 
Estimates  suggest  that,  over  5  years  from  date 
of  sale,  the  net  balance  of  payments  credit 
for  the  US  from  the  sale  of  an  SST  Is  no 
more  than  5% -10%  of  Its  US  export  price 
(and  may  even  be  negative  If  Increased  US 
tourist  spending  abroad  Is  considered). 

Nevertheless,  some  gross  external  benefits 
must  exist,  although  not  necessarily  net  of 
special  high  altitude  meteorology  costs,  etc. 
In  the  end  the  program's  Phase  I  and  II  (de- 
sign competition)  costs  to  the  federal  Ueas- 
ury  might  be  "forgotten"  as  an  alleged  con- 
tribution of  $300  mllUon  odd  to  some  vague 
•national  Interest".  But  beyond  that,  and 
starting  with  Phase  HI  (prototype  develop- 
ment) m  1967.  the  program  should  be 
treated  as  a  commercial  risk  enterprise  of 
manufacturers  and  government  In  partner- 
ship. 

MITIGATING  THE  MONOPOLY 

The  federal  government  In  early  1967  may 
select  a  single  SST  airframe  and  engine  con- 
tractor to  continue  prototype  development. 
The  selected  manufacturers  will  emerge  with 
considerable  monopoly  power  that  could  be 
of  considerable  value.  How  can  the  gov- 
ernment use  public  funds  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly and  yet  protect  the  pubUc  Interest 
vrithout  destroying  the  authority  and  effi- 
ciency of  private  manufacturers  and  alr- 
Unes? 

First,  the  monopoly  will  be  limited,  for 
there  may  be  some  competition  from  the 
supersonic  Anglo-French  CONCORDE:  but 
more  Important  should  be  the  rivalry  of 
growth  subsonics.  competition  that  compels 
the  selected  US  SST  manufacturers  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  performance  at  a  price. 

Second,  the  selected  prime  development 
contractors  will  have  many  subcontractors, 
especially  on  the  airframe.  These  subcon- 
tractors wUl  acquire  a  competence  that  later 
could  be  used  by  a  rival  prime  contractor. 
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Also  key  employees  have  been  k  :iown  to 
transfer  at  higher  salary  to  a  rival  manu- 
facturer. 

Third,  the  federal  government  U  lexpected 
to  have  the  right  to  license  patent)  at  zero 
cost,  together  with  shop  drawings,  to  any 
other  airframe  and/or  engine  manufacturers 
who  might  later  seek  to  compete. 

Hence,  if  a  really  large  and  profltkble  SST 
market  were  to  prove  Itself.  It  Is  no;  evident 
that  rival  manufacturers  could  not  Material- 
ize. The  DC-8  did  follow  the  Bo*lng  707. 
A  fiT3t  generation  manufacturer  la  not  al- 
ways sure  of  developing  a  profltabla  aircraft 
that  excludes  competition, 

A  single  airframe  and  single  engine  man- 
ufacturer for  the  US  SST  should  cre»te  other 
novel  problems  more  easily  overlooked. 

One  Is  division  of  the  flyaway  klrcraft's 
price  between  airframe  and  engine .  There 
Is  a  very  large  range  of  Indetermlnaiy.  The 
engine  for  example  might  be  price  1  almost 
down  to  Its  marginal  production  c(st.  But 
its  price  could  be  as  high  as  the  aircraft 
price  minus  marginal  airframe  ccst.  The 
maximum  conceivable  engine  price  could  be 
three  times  the  minimum.  Pre^'lnusly  an 
airplane  company  had  some  cholc  >  among 
engine  firms  to  narrow  the  range  of  possible 
engine  prices. 

The  airlines  will  be  face  to  facr  with  a 
limited  monopolist  able  to  charge  variable 
(I.e.  discriminatory)  prices  unless  prevented 
by  government.  Some  of  the  earllsr  deliv- 
eries, assuming  they  can  maintain  s(  hedules. 
have  potentially  higher  load  factors  and 
hence  should  command  premlurr  prices. 
Should  the  competition  of  CONCOUDE  and 
the  subsonlcs  prove  minor,  some  alrl  nes  may 
ask  for  federal  ceilings  on  US  SST  i  rices. 

This  could  be  a  dangerous  step.  If  gov- 
ernment regulates  SST  prices,  shou  d  It  not 
more  energetically  regulate  SST  fare  5  so  that 
airlines  do  not  receive  unjustified  profits, 
and  perhaps  depress  load  factors  through 
excessive  competition  In  flight  frequencies 
on  approved  SST  routes?  The  situation  of 
the  US  merchant  marine  should  be  enough 
to  deter  any  airline  management  from  Invit- 
ing government  Intervention. 

The  remaining  alternative  would  1  le  to  de- 
velop two  airframe-engine  combinations — 
which  practically  would  mean  also  produc- 
ing two  rival  aircraft.  This  woulc  double 
development  costs.  It  would  also  Idse  some 
"learning  curve"  efficiencies  In  manufactur- 
ing. These  extra  costs  would  be  Justified 
only  if.  attributable  solely  to  p-olonged 
competition,  operating  costs  were  reduced  by 
about  a  quarter. 

ARE    THE    BElNErrrS    GENERAL    ENOt  GH? 

Costly  public  enterprises  of  great  Inherent 
risk  are  more  easily  Justified  If  the  1  pending 
of  taxpayers'  funds  occasions  widespread 
benefits.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  pro- 
vide employment  and  profits  for  a  fev  locali- 
ties and  firms.  How  diffused  are  tlie  bene- 
fits of  the  SST  program  likely  to  bep 

About  85T,  of  US  residents  hate  never 
flown,  those  who  do  fly  do  not  alwiys  take 
long  haul  flights,  and  perhaps  less  Vian  5% 
of  all  Americans  will  ever  fly  SSTs  \at  their 
higher  fares.  Private,  non-expense  kccount, 
long  haul  passengers  will  mostly  dontlnue 
to  fly  subsonically.  (It  Is  not  ever^  certain 
that  the  federal  government  will  r*mburse 
its  employees  and  those  of  its  contractors 
for  a  supersonic  surcharge.)  1 

Further.  American  SST  passengers  jvlll  tend 
to  travel  to  and  from  a  few  areas,  jsuch  as 
New  York.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  S^  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle.  Washington,  DC,  ancj  Miami, 
Americans  living  elsewhere  may  nev*  use  an 
SST  except  on  international  flights.  Isut  100 
million  Americana  may  find  themseljires  sub- 
jected daUy  to  sonic  booms  if  overl^d  SST 
flights  are  permitted.  | 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  as  the  iUS  SST 
program  Is  seen   increasingly   as  a  rival  of 


expaiasion  of  Great   Society   programs.   It  is 
certain  to  become  increasingly  controversial. 

COKCLUSIONS 

There  are  few  modern  Instances  of  develop- 
ment with  public  funds  of  a  technologically 
advanced  product  that  Is  to  be  produced  and 
used  coDtunerclally  by  private  firms.  Desir- 
able guidelines  in  such  cases  are : 

1.  continuation  only  so  long  as  the  program 
is  expected  to  earn  a  rate  of  return  com- 
parable to  that  expected  by  US  Industry  In 
making  investments; 

2.  equal  government  sharing  In  such  a  rate 
of  return,  partly  to  avoid  subsidization,  but 
also  to  provide  Incentives  for  only  econom- 
ical design  changes,  etc.; 

3.  full  recoupment  by  government,  plus  an 
equity  or  risk  taker's  return,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  clearly  are  net  "external"  or  na- 
tional Interests: 

4.  recoupment  by  government  of  its  ad- 
vances, not  by  taxes  that  reduce  sales  and 
use,  but  through  some  partnership  (pooling) 
arrangement; 

5.  avoidance  of  sp>eclal  controls  that  will 
prevent  the  usual  exercise  of  experienced 
management  by  the  airframe  and  engine 
manufacturers: 

6.  use  of  public  funds  only  to  the  extent 
that  a  private  and  excessively  profitable 
monopoly  will  not  be  created; 

7.  no  unrecovered  government  subsidies 
except  where  adequate  benefits  are  likely 
to  be  diffused  among  a  large  fraction  of 
citizens. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
a  US  prototype  of  an  SST  will  be  fiylng 
well  before  the  end  of  the  "708,  one  that 
promises  to  be  safe  and  profitable  without 
being  a  public  nuisance  because  of  sonic 
boom.  This  means  a  state  of  art  that  will 
permit  a  rate  of  return  of  at  least  10 <>  on 
all  resources  Invested  in  development  after 
1966  without  supersonic  fiight  over  populated 
land  areas.  Until  proposed  designs  can  give 
this  promise  with  more  confidence  it  seems 
premature  to  begin  construction  of  a  proto- 
type aircraft. 


ROSCOE    DRUMMOND    SAYS    VIET- 
NAM TALKS  NEARER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
eminent  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond 
has  recently  written  an  excellent  article 
supporting  the  wisdom  of  the  Johnson 
position  on  negotiations  and  military 
tactics  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Drummond's  column, 
entitled  "Vietnam  Talks  Nearer,"  pub- 
lished in  the  ChristiEin  Science  Monitor 
of  February  20,  1967,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Talks  Nearer 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Negotiations  to  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam  are  getting  nearer. 

One  of  the  main  indications  which  per- 
suade me  that  Hanoi  is  getting  nearer  to 
going  to  the  conference  table  is  the  very 
thing  which  some  cite  as  evidence  that  North 
Vietnam  la  unwilling  to  talk — that  is.  Its 
mounting  pressure  to  get  the  United  States 
to  stop  bombing  the  North. 

This  is  a  Communist  negotiating  tactic 
of  long  use.  Whenever  the  Communists 
decide  to  do  something  which  both  they  and 
the  other  side  are  willing  to  do,  they  do  not 
disclose  their  acceptance  until  they  have 
tried  to  get  a  price  for  it.  And  If  they  see 
a  chance  of  getting  one  unearned  concession, 
they  will  ask  for  still  another  before  doing 
what  they  had  already  decided  to  do. 


ONE-SIDED   PRICE 

This  was  the  technique  used  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty  and  It  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans  at  Panmun. 
Jom  which  produced  the  Korean  truce. 

For  months  Hanoi  has  been  mounting  a 
worldwide  diplomatic  and  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  see  if  It  can  get  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  a  unilateral  deescalatlon  of  the 
fighting  after  which.  It  says,  peace  talks 
"could"  begin. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  this  sug- 
gests that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  now  in 
the  middle  of  testing  Washington  and  Saigon 
to  see  if  they  can  get  some  one-sided  divi- 
dends In  advance  of  agreement  to  negotiate. 

My  conviction  Is  that  the  firm  decision  of 
President  Johnson,  spelled  out  in  clear  terms 
by  Secretary  Rusk  at  his  latest  press  con- 
ference, ncrt  to  pay  one-sided  prices  to  get 
Hanoi  to  peace  talks,  actually  brings  negotia- 
tions nearer.  If  United  States  poUcy  was 
vague  or  uncertain  on  this  point,  you  could 
expect  Hanoi  to  step  back  from  negotiation 
and  start  asking  for  more. 

NEWS    DEPRESSING 

There  are.  of  course,  additional  factors 
which  tend  to  push  the  Communists  toward 
peace  talks.     They  are  these : 

1.  The  military  news  Is  depressing  for 
Hanoi.  It  Is  evident  that  at  the  very  least 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
cannot  win  on  the  battlefield.  Unless  the 
United  States  gives  up,  they  are  not  going 
to  take  South  Vietnam  by  force. 

2.  The  political  news  Is  depressing  for 
Hanoi.  The  new  South  Vietnamese  consti- 
tution will  be  ready  shortly  and  the  prospect 
now  is  that  national  elections  will  be  held 
no  later  than  summer  from  which  a  popu- 
larly elected  civilian  government  will  emerge. 

To  Hanoi  this  means  that  unless  the  Viet 
Cong  can  negotiate  their  way  into  a  pre- 
election coalition  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment soon,  the  prospect  of  the  Viet  Cong 
winning  political  power  in  the  South  will  be 
Increasingly  slim.  They  never  believed  they 
could  win  elections;  that  Is  why  they  turned 
to  force. 

3.  The  nearly  total  break  In  relations  be- 
tween Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
each  an  uncertain  ally  and  the  Internal 
turmoil  weakens  Peking's  prowar  Influence 
on  Hanoi. 

CREDIBILITY    GAP 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rusk  has  taken 
a  wholly  reasonable  position  in  saying  that 
the  United  States  will  not  accept  ending  Just 
half  of  the  war,  that  the  United  States  can- 
not turn  North  Vietnam  into  a  secure  sanc- 
tuary unles  Hanoi  is  prepared  in  return  to 
turn  South  Vietnam  into  a  sanctuary  se- 
cure from  North  Vietnamese  attack. 

Hanoi  can  have  negotiations  at  any  time 
by  any  one  of  several  reciprocal  actions — a 
mutual  deescalatlon,  stop  bombing  and  stop 
Infiltration,  a  cease-fire  or  a  peace  confer- 
ence at  which  a  cease-fire  would  be  the  first 
or  an  early  item  on  the  agenda. 

As  I  see  It,  the  greatest  credibility  gap  In 
the  United  States  has  been  created  by  the 
pessimists  and  the  cynics  who  have  long  and 
erroneously  said  that  the  United  States 
couldn't  fight  effectively  in  Vietnam,  that  we 
were  bound  to  lose,  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  could  never  agree  on  a  new  con- 
stitution and  would  never  hold  elections. 

Their  lack  of  credibility  Is  being  proved  at 
all  points. 

ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  pause  in  tribute  to  a  proud,  courageous 
people  who  are  celebrating  this  year  the 
49th  aruilversary  of  the  Estonian  Decla- 
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ration  of  Independence.  Since  the  Soviet 
conquest  and  annexation  of  Estonia  in 
1940,  faithful  friends  of  a  free  Estonia 
around  the  world  have  marked  February 
24  each  year  as  a  moment  for  rededlca- 
tlon  to  the  cause  of  Estonian  self-deter- 
mination and  independence.  I  extend 
this  tribute  today,  1  day  before  Texas 
Independence  Day. 

I  sometimes  imagine  that  it  must  be 
a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment 
to  Estonia's  Soviet  masters  that  It  re- 
quired an  alliance  with  a  feared  and 
hated  Fascist  Germany  sis  well  as  the 
naked  power  of  the  Red  army  to  sub- 
jugate the  Estonian  people.  Only  the 
most  cynical  opportunism  and  unprin- 
(Jpled  force  could  have  achieved  and 
enjoyed  such  a  tragic  result. 

Time,  I  believe,  is  on  the  side  of  vig- 
ilant, purposeful,  freedom-loving  people. 
Dictators  can  enslave  people,  but  they 
(»nnot  destroy  a  people's  spirit  or  desire 
for  freedom.  The  Estonian  people  who 
have  known  freedom  and  slavery  before 
will  know  freedom  again.  I  can  only 
believe  that  history  is  on  the  side  of  the 
just  and  that  they  will  one  day  prevail 
in  a  free  and  Independent  Estonia. 


TOE  GROWING  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion's great  and  growing  crime  problem 
will  never  be  solved  if  we  wait  for  some- 
body else  to  do  the  work  for  us.  The 
citizen  cannot  expect  government  to  do 
everything;  he  also  must  become  in- 
volved. He  must  help  to  make  every 
police  force  more  eflScient,  every  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  procedure  more  just. 
And  there  must  be  support  for  complex, 
long-range  programs  to  erase  many  of 
crime's  causes. 

There  also  must  be  a  partnership  of 
real  dimension  and  solid  understanding 
among  governments  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels.  Crime  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently fought  alone.  It  can  be  subdued 
through  cooperation. 

Vast  programs  are  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  None  is  more  vital  to 
success  than  the  call  for  intelligent  in- 
volvement by  all  citizens,  by  every  public 
official. 

The  importance  of  this  facet  of  the 
report  was  recognized  and  discussed  most 
meaningfully  by  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Crime  Rate 
Reduction  Calls  for  Firm  Effort,"  pub- 
lished on  February  21.  I  ask  unanimous 
<»nsent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  dated  February  9, 
1967,  from  G.  B.  Burrus,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  People's  Drug 
Stores,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  President 
Johnson,  and  an  accompanying  table 
showing  losses  to  People's  Drug  Stores 
due  to  burglaries  and  armed  robberies  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
letter,  and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Crime  Rate  Reduction  Calls  for  Firm 

Effort 
President  Johnson's  crime  commission  has 
laid  out  a  tough  prescription  for  the  .cure 
of  lawlessness  in  the  nation. 

The  commission  held  out  no  promise  of 
a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  the  problem  of 
crime.  It  well  call  for  "an  unremitting  na- 
tional effort,"  the  commission  said,  and  It 
will  take  money,  manpower  and  drastic  re- 
forms. But,  the  commission  said,  the  Job  is 
possible — which  was  about  the  most  opti- 
mistic note  in  the  report. 

The  commission's  gloomy  report  was  not 
surprising.  The  underlying  causes  of  the 
growing  crime  rates  have  become  Increas- 
ingly apparent  in  recent  years. 

They  are  rooted  in  the  squalid  slum  con- 
ditions that  abound  In  American  cities,  and 
they  are  promoted  by  inequities  In  the  law, 
uneven  application  of  the  law,  ignorance  and 
indifference,  and  countless  other  evils  that 
have  accumulated  over  many  decades. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  important  thing 
is  not  to  look  back  with  regret  but  to  move 
ahead  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the  Job 
done.  If  crime  is  to  be  controlled,  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  nation  recognize  the  real 
causes  of  crime  and  act  to  remove  them  in- 
stead of  merely  fighting  the  symptoms  of 
crime. 

The  commission  recommended  widespread 
reorganization  of  police  departments,  more 
vigorous  recruiting  of  police  and  higher  pay 
for  the  officers.  It  proposed  a  new  system 
of  youth  services,  a  new  kind  of  penal  Insti- 
tution near  the  city  so  that  Inmates  could 
stay  closer  to  society  and  be  better  prepared 
for  re-entering  society  at  the  end  of  their 
terms.  Dangerous  convicts  would  be  sent 
to  more  traditional  institutions. 

In  the  field  of  Justice,  the  commission 
called  for  reform  of  the  ball  system,  greater 
care  in  seeing  that  defendants  are  properly 
represented,  and  an  end  to  "assembly  line 
justice."  It  also  called  for  stricter  gun  con- 
trol and  more  vigorous  action  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  commission,  however,  centered  its 
heaviest  Are  on  the  slums  and  other  condi- 
tions which  serve  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
crime.  It  called  on  lawmen  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  In  the  effort  to  eliminate  slums 
and  ghettoes,  to  Improve  education  and  pro- 
vide Jobs. 

"We  will  not  have  dealt  effectively  with 
crime  until  we  have  alleviated  the  conditions 
that  stimulate  it,"  the  commission  said. 

The  report  issued  over  the  weekend  was 
a  preliminary  to  seven  additional  voliimes 
to  be  released  by  the  commission.  The  vol- 
umes, detailing  the  commission's  18  months 
of  study,  will  deal  In  depth  with  the  various 
subjects  covered. 

However,  the  preliminary  Is  enough  to 
show  that  reducing  the  threat  of  crime 
will  take  effort  and  money — a  great  deal  of 
money.  And,  as  President  Johnson  properly 
pointed  out,  the  effort  will  require  action 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level. 

The  objective  may  be  possible  to  achieve — 
but  the  success  of  the  effort  depends  on 
the  will  and  determination  of  the  American 
people. 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to 
endorse  the  letter  sent  to  you  recently  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion respecting  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  overall  sta- 
tistics on  incidence  of  crime  In  the  District 
tell  the  story  accurately,  but  It  Is  possible 


that  the  appalling  significance  of  those  sta- 
tistics may  be  blurred  by  their  generality. 

As  I  realize  only  too  keenly,  "robberies 
per  thousand  population"  translates  into 
actual  robbers  in  actual  stores  Jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  actual  men  and  women.  I  at- 
tach a  list  of  the  robberies  and  burglaries 
committed  in  my  company's  stores  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area  since 
January  1,  1966.  As  you  will  see.  In  the  past 
56  weeks  Peoples  Drug  Stores  in  this  area 
have  been  the  scene  of  31  armed  robberies 
and  62  burglaries,  and  the  pace  of  these 
crimes  is  accelerating  rather  than  abating. 
The  dollar  loss  to  Peoples  Drug  Stores  dur- 
ing this  period — $116,000.  none  of  it  In- 
sured— is  obviously  heavy.  But  the  threat 
to  the  lives  and  well  being  of  our  employees 
and  customers  Is  of  a  much  more  serious 
order.  Every  crime  listed  in  the  attachment 
carried  the  seeds  of  grave  human  tragedy, 
and  in  some  Instances  violence  did  indeed 
occur. 

Just  this  past  week  the  assistant  manager 
of  one  of  our  stores  was  kidnapped  at  his 
Maryland  home,  pistol-whipped,  and  bound 
and  gagged  by  four  criminals  who  forced 
him  to  return  to  our  District  store  so  that 
they  could  gain  entry  to  the  store  and  the 
safe  and  secure  cash  and  narcotics.  They 
left  him,  still  bound  and  gagged.  In  his  car. 
The  very  next  day  at  another  of  our  stores 
armed  robbers,  at  8:40  In  the  morning, 
forced  7  of  our  employees  and  20  customers 
to  lie  on  the  floor  and  robbed  the  store  of 
cash  and  narcotics. 

Or  consider  our  experience  at  a  single 
store.  On  November  6,  1966.  that  store  was 
robbed  of  *6,910.93.  On  January  8,  1967,  the 
manager  of  the  store  was  accosted  at  gun 
pKJint  by  three  robbers,  forced  to  re-enter 
the  store,  open  the  safe,  and  turn  over  cash 
and  narcotics.  Upon  leaving,  the  criminals 
knocked  him  unconscious.  On  January  22. 
1967,  this  same  manager,  upon  opening  the 
store,  was  again  faced  by  armed  robbers  who 
forced  him  to  open  the  safe  and  to  turn 
over  cash  and  narcotics.  Finally,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967,  the  police  apprehended  five 
persons  burglarizing  the  store.  The  man- 
ager and  all  employees  tendered  their  resig- 
nations and  it  was  necessary  to  close  the 
store  permanently. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  because  they  are 
unusual,  but  because  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  not  representative.  Indeed, 
the  burden  of  crime  has  not  fallen  as  heavily 
upon  my  company  as  upwn  others  In  our 
community.  We  have  been  spared  loss  of 
life,  but  there  are  families  whose  bread- 
winner has  been  cut  down  by  robbers.  We 
are  a  large  company,  but  there  are  small 
merchants  to  whom  robbery  and  burglary 
has  meant  financial  ruin. 

I,  and  those  who  share  my  anxiety,  are 
greatly  heartened  by  your  demonstrated  con- 
cern about  crime,  both  nationally  and  in 
the  District,  where  the  federal  government 
has  a  special  resp)onslbllity.  While  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  equipped  to  evaluate  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  legislative  proposals  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commission,  certainly  your  policy 
of  a  two-pronged  attack  up>on  both  the 
sources  and  the  effects  of  crime  should  com- 
mand widespread  support.  If  disagreements 
arise  over  particular  ingredients  of  an  anti- 
crime  program,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  any 
event  those  disagreements  will  not  prevent 
the  Congress  and  the  community  from  unit- 
ing In  unstinting  support  of  those  measures 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute. The  urgency  of  the  problem  surely 
demands  no  less.  _^, 

I  am  confident  that  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees and  customers  of  Peoples  Drug 
Stores  Join  me  In  pledging  our  cooperation 
in  your  efforts  to  give  meaning  In  our  com- 
mvmlty  to  the  principle  that,  as  you  put  It 
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to  the  Congress,   "public  order  la 
business  of  government." 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

G.  B.  BiTiiius, 
President  and  Chairman  of  thf  Board. 


Peoples    Drug    Stores — Losses    due 
glaries  arid  armed  robberies  in 
politan  Washington  area 


tic 


JANX7AST    1966 


Store  '     Burglary  or  robbery 
No.    I 


ni5 
1 

70 
1 
,1 

27 
3 

40 

24 


Burglary 
....do 

.do. 

.do. 


Robbery. 
Buntlary 

do... 

Robbery. 
Bureliiry. 


Date 


Jan.  2 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  26 

Jan,  27 

Jan.  28 

Jan.  31 


rxBifcrABr  1966 


126 
103 


Burglary Feb.   13 

do do.. 


MAJICH    1966:    NONE 


APRIL    1966 


130 
233 


Burjlary 

-...do 


MAT    1966 
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the  first 


to    bur- 
Metro- 


Total 


$213. 90 

130.80 

1'20  00 

51.2.'> 

80.00 

119  4« 

192.89 

3.  .Ml.  86 

2.  2S3.  67 


4,584  56 


$250.  74 

252.  87 


JUNE    1966 


126  I  Burglary. 

217  ; do.--. 

5   do---- 


June  12 

do     .- 

June  24 


JT71,T    1966 


18 
75 
89 

133 
25 
88 
74 

191 

161 
18 

161 


Burglary. 

Robbery., 

do.— 

do..- 


.  .do.... 

Burglary. 

-do- 

-do- 


Robbery. 
Burglary. 
do..-- 


July 

1 

...do. 

July 

3 

July 

5 

July 

6 

July 

8 

July 

0 

July 

14 

July 

15 

July 

20 

July 

28 

AtTGirST   1966 


25 
90 
42 
10 
107 
155 
89 


Robbery. 
Burglary. 

'.'.'.'.'.io'.'.'.'. 
do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Aug. 

8 

...do. 

...do. 

Aug. 

25 

Aug. 

27 

Aug. 

28 

...do. 

...do. 

.... 

SEPTEMBER    1966 


255 

236 

1 

107 

90 
158 

II 
237 
233 
200 

73 


Burglary 

;ii;ido".".".".v.'.iiiir.i.. 

do 

do 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Burglary 

do 

do 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  26 


OCTOBEB    1966 


15 
3 

90 
233 

27 
133 


Robbery 

Burglary 

do 

do 

-.do 

Robbery 


Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

5 

Oct. 

12 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

17 

Oct. 

25 

$2,219.42 

3.531,57 

490.39 


$25,  75 
339,00 

6. 750.  53 
202.62 
174.00 
99.00 
707.94 
90.24 
630.00 
243, 11 

4. 020, 81 


$1,913,88 
180,  . "9 
82,93 
1.  506,  82 
674, 47 
776,55 
611,47 
294.82 


$16.00 

645.65 

240.00 

369.01 

283.00 

2, 405. 31 

1,067.00 

50.00 

1,  4M.  15 

924.  56 

71.18 


$1,012.52 

1.003. 34 

283,00 

149.  51 

160,23 
5.800,00 


Peoples  Drug  Stores — Losses  due  to  bur- 
glaries and  armed  robberies  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area — Continued 


NOVEMBER    1966 


Store 
No. 

Burglary  or  robbery 

Date 

Total 

rr 

Robbery 

Nov.    6 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
..do 

$6,910.83 

10 

Burglary 

'2.148.82 

15 
245 

do 

Robbery.. 

2.44&98 
2,538.76 

42 

Burclarv 

435.92 

•27 

do 

955.08 

DECEMBER    1966 


150 
27 
19 
15 
42 
2 

120 
27 

237 
75 


Robbery 

Burglary 

Robbery.- 

...do 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Burglary 

-..do 

...do 

.-..do 


Total,  1966. 


Dec.  3 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  '22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  '29 
Dec.  30 

.do 

Dec.  31 


$3, 749. 30 

567.24 

149.  41 

585.55 

668.94 

1.  045.  77 

388.40 

100.00 

2.111.00 

'2,600.00 


88, 117. 52 


JANCART    1967 


42 
75 
24 
9 
27 

0) 

77 

82 

237 

114 

201 

77 

75 

237 

77 

80 

17 


Robl)€ry 
....do.-- 
....do.-. 
--..do.. 
Burglary 
--..do.  . 
Robbery 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 
Burglary 
Robt)ery, 
..--do.  . 
Burglary 
.--.do... 
.  -.do.  . 
Robbery , 


Jan. 

3 

...do 



.-.do 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

19 

Jan. 

20 

.do 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

29 

$6. 035. 04 

60.00 

2.600.00 

380.00 

57.48 

349, 18 

2,  3««,  72 

1.188,22 

99,00 

2.291,85 

171.34 

4. 047.  65 

380.00 

47.38 

10.31 

52.78 

3.003.28 


FEBRUARY    1967 


133 
25 


Roblwry. 
do..-- 


Total,  19fi6-«7. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


$3,000.00 
2.000.00 


116,257.  75 


'  Warehouse. 


SPREAD 
MERITS 


L.B.J.  EFFORT  TO  HALT 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
STRONG  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  recently  highlighted  a  tough 
and  difficult  choice  for  all  people  who 
believe  that  the  wondrous  atoniic  power 
should  be  converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

He  pointed  out  that  if  nuclear  testing 
should  spread  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  weapons  prolifera- 
tion will  be  very  difficult  indeed. 

In  a  recent  editorial  supporting  the 
President  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  puts 
it  very  well  when  it  writes : 

(The  President)  suggests  that  a  ban  on 
nuclear  proliferation  should  prevent  a  spread 
of  nuclear  testing  for  peaceful  purposes  as 
well  as  for  weapon  development.  He  polnt,s 
out  that  the  distinction  between  nuclear 
testing  for  peaceful  purposes  Is  too  fine  a 
line  to  draw. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  has 
proposed  a  logical  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma: that  this  country  and  other  nu- 
clear powers  supply  nuclear  components 
under  mutually  agreeable  conditions  and 
safeguards  to  countries  desiring  them 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 


toritil  published  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To   Halt  the   Spread   or  Nuclear   Weapons 

Resumption  of  the  17-natlon  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference,  after  a  six-month 
recess,  offers  renewed  hope  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  an  effective  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  message  to  dele- 
gates at  Geneva,  has  stated  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  cautious  and  flexible 
terms.  The  substance  of  the  President's 
remarks  Is  both  conciliatory  and  construc- 
tive. 

In  earlier  discussions  the  question  of 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  had  been 
raised.    It  is  a  reasonable  question. 

The  ansrwer  from  President  Johnson  pro- 
vides a  fair  starting  point  for  negotiations. 
He  suggests  that  a  ban  on  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion should  prevent  a  spread  of  nuclear 
testing  for  p>eaceful  purposes  as  well  as  for 
weapons  development.  He  points  out  that 
the  distinction  between  nuclear  testing  for 
peaceful  or  non-pesw:eful  purposes  is  too  fine 
a  line  to  draw.  Weapons  testing  could  be 
easily  disguised  as  a  testing  for  peaceful  pur- 
p>oses.  Moreover,  the  development  of  nuclear 
facilities  for  genuinely  peaceful  uses  would 
inevitably  entail  as  a  byproduct,  the  tech- 
nological competence  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Johnson  asserts  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States,  under  mutually  agreeable 
conditions  and  appropriate  International 
safeguards,  to  supply  nuclear  components 
for  peaceful  purposes  to  countries  desiring 
them  for  legitimate  projects.  Other  nuclear 
Powers  are  Invited  to  make  a  similar  com- 
mitment. Under  this  arrangement  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  non-nuclear  Pow- 
ers to  develop  nuclear  capabilities  of  their 
own. 


THE  NEW  WORLD 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Michigan  State 
Republican  Convention. 

His  remarks  focused  on  what  he  termed 
"The  New  World"  of  political  change.  I 
£tsk  unanimous  consent  that  his  signifi- 
cant address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  World 
( An  address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Perct,  to 

the  Michigan  State  Republican  Convention, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1967) 

My  friends,  I  accepted  Governor  Romney's 
Invitation  to  spieak  here  this  afternoon  be- 
cause I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  outstanding 
records  he  and  other  Republican  governors 
have  compiled  in  the  1960's  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  In  the  widespread  Republican  vic- 
tories of  last  November.  Clearly  It  was  an 
autumn  of  discontent  for  many  American 
voters.  But  they  would  not  have  turned  to 
us  In  such  numbers  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  men  like  George  Romney  have  given 
our  party  such  a  good  name  In  recent  years. 

Economic  growth;  restoration  of  fiscal  In- 
tegrity; dramatic  progress  In  such  areas  as 
civil  rights,  mental  health,  education  and 
conservation — these  things  have  been 
achieved  under  your  governor  in  Michigan 
and  other  Republicans  elsewhere.  They  have 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  American 
voter. 

So  I  owe  a  large  debt  of  thanks  to  Oover- 
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nor  Romney.  as  well  as  to  all  of  you  In  the 
Michigan  Republican  Party  who  have  backed 
him  up  so  well.  Led  by  people  of  the  calibre 
of  the  Governor  and  Senator  Griffin,  my  able 
and  highly  regarded  colleague,  you  have  built 
a  party  here  which  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
Michigan,    but    to    Republicans    everywhere. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a 
new  world  of  political  change  emerging  all 
around  us — a  world  which  ultimately  may 
allow  us  to  more  fully  devote  ourselves  to 
the  kind  of  sensitive  and  sensible  govern- 
ment Republicans  have  envisioned. 

As  long  as  we  are  spending  73  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  military  in  a  single  year,  critical 
domestic  needs  will  go  unmet.  As  long  as 
we  have  a  federal  deficit  of  9.7  billion  dollars, 
soundly  conceived  programs  such  as  federal 
tax  rebates  to  the  states  must  be  postponed. 

We  In  America  like  to  tell  ourselves  that 
we  are  a  peace-loving  people.  But  if  our 
quest  for  peace  Is  to  be  taken  seriously — if 
It  is  to  be  something  more  than  slogans  and 
charades — then  we  must  grasp  every  legiti- 
mate opportunity  to  nurture  peace.  If  we 
Ignore  such  opportunities  when  they  present 
themselves,  in  time  the  world  will  come  to 
Ignore  our  protestations  of  peaceful  Inten- 
tion. 

In  the  months  Just  ahead,  several  such 
opportunities  will  come  before  the  American 
people  and  their  Congress.  Without  risking 
the  nation's  security,  we  can  take  more  prac- 
tical steps  toward  harmonious  East-West  re- 
lations this  year  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
time  since  the  Cold  War  began. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Republican  Party 
will  lead,  not  lag,  in  this  gradual  movement 
toward  detente.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
Republican  Party  must  lead  In  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  a  flexible,  creative  foreign  policy, 
leaving  the  cant  and  chauvinism  to  others. 

Let  us  for  once  dispense  with  both  the 
shrill  cries  of  self-righteous  nationalism  and 
the  wishful  dreams  of  peace  at  almost  any 
price,  and  objectively  develop  new  policies 
which  might  lead  to  an  easing  of  tensions 
among  nations.  If  a  policy  would  actually 
threaten  our  national  security,  then  let  us 
reject  It.  But  if  It  would  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  In  even  a  small  way,  while 
threatening  nothing  more  than  some  stale 
cliches  about  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  Communist  world,  then  let  us  adopt  It. 

President  Eisenhower  was  among  the  flrst 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  Improving  com- 
munications with  Communist  regimes.  He 
negotiated  an  end  to  the  Korean  War,  started 
cultural  and  technical  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  sent  Vice  President  Nixon  to 
Moscow  and  invited  Chairman  Khrushchev  to 
the  United  States.  Trade  in  nonstrategic 
goods  was  gradually  Increased. 

Many  denounced  President  Elsenhower, 
and  President  Kennedy  after  him,  for  these 
policies.  They  said  it  wasn't  possible  to  do 
business  with  the  Russians.  They  said  even 
limited  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  naive  and  possibly  suicidal.  Some 
spoke  darkly  of  softness  on  Communism. 

But  despite  Intermittent  crises,  communi- 
cations between  the  great  powers  Improved, 
and  gradually  the  mutual  fear  which  had 
characterized  the  previous  decade  abated. 
By  1963,  It  was  possible  to  conclude  a  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty,  which  has  been  honored  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Now  new  opportunities  for  civilized  con- 
tact between  East  and  West  are  nearlng. 
A  Consular  Convention  with  the  USSR  Is 
before  the  United  States  Senate.  A  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapons  from  outer  space 
has  been  signed  and  awaits  ratification.  A 
treaty  to  stop  nuclear  proliferation  Is  being 
negotiated.  Legislation  opening  the  way  to 
Increased  East-West  trade  may  soon  come 
before  Congress. 

If  we  Invoke  the  fears  of  the  past  to  block 
these  initial  steps,  then  I  think  our  children 
will  find  little  security  In  the  future.  And 
if  we  close  the  door  now,  who  can  say  when 
opportunity  will  knock  again? 


Our  most  immediate  opening  for  concilia- 
tion lies  In  the  U.S. -Soviet  Consular  Conven- 
tion. It  was  Vice  President  Nixon  who,  in 
1956,  first  suggested  that  the  cause  of  peace 
would  be  well  served  If  an  American  con- 
sulate were  opened  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
a  Soviet  consulate  in  the  United  States. 
The  late  Christian  Herter,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  proposed  later  that  year  the  opening 
of  negotiations   for  a   consular  convention. 

In  1964,  the  convention  was  signed  by  both 
sides,  and  today  It  needs  only  Senate  ap- 
proval to  take  effect.  I  strongly  support 
Senate  ratification  of  this  agreement,  and  I 
urge  your  support  of  It  as  well. 

We  need  widespread  public  support  of  this 
treaty,  for  public  opposition  is  skillfully 
organized.  My  mall,  and  that  oi  many  other 
Senators,  Is  running  200  to  one  against 
ratification.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  American  sentiment 
on  the  issue,  but  unless  supporters  of  the 
treaty  make  their  views  known,  the  deter- 
mined opposition  could  make  ratification 
difficult. 

I  believe  this  opposition  Is  based  on  faulty 
premises  which  veil  the  real  value  Inherent 
In  the  Consular  Convention. 

It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  per- 
sonnel In  a  Soviet  consulate  would  pose  a 
serious  security  risk  to  the  United  States. 

Since  more  than  1000  Russians  are  already 
officially  employed  here.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  another  dozen  will  significantly  endan- 
ger the  Republic.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  satis- 
fied the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  would  Impose  no 
Insurmountable  security  problem.  Acting 
Attorney  General  Clark  has  assured  me  In  a 
recent  letter  that  additional  P.B.I,  costs 
which  might  be  Incurred  by  a  Soviet  con- 
sulate would  be  very  small,  and  "would  rep- 
resent only  a  minute  fraction  of  existing 
P.B.I,  appropriations." 

It  Is  argued  that  any  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  the  Soviets  help  arm  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  a  betrayal  of  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  agfree.  I  think  we  owe  It  to  the 
men  who  must  fight  our  wars  to  promote 
peace  and  peaceful  contact  In  every  way  we 
can.  What  better  time  to  narrow  the  differ- 
ences between  adversaries  than  in  time  of 
war? 

And  that,  really.  Is  what  the  Consular 
Treaty  Is  all  about — It  will  help  narrow  the 
gulf  between  peoples  and  nations.  It  will 
not  usher  In  a  Golden  Age  of  Harmony  be- 
tween America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will 
not  cause  men  to  Instantly  lay  down  their 
arms  and  beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares. 
Nothing  would  be  more  unwise  than  to  tempt 
renewed  aggression  by  unilaterally  weaken- 
ing our  defenses,  but  the  Consular  Treaty 
has  no  bearing  on  our  defenses. 

The  treaty  will  move  us  toward  more  agree- 
able East-West  relations  and  away  from  the 
fearful  tensions  of  recent  years.  Ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention  is  an  important 
S3mibol  of  America's  readiness  to  Join  a  world 
already  In  the  process  of  readjustment.  If 
we  wish  to  keep  pace  with  history,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  fall  to  take  this  small  step. 

How,  In  fact,  can  we  fall  to  take  other, 
larger  steps  toward  readjustment  and  recon- 
ciliation? 

Our  choices  are  basic  ones:  we  move  ahead 
with  the  times,  or  we  remain  frozen  In  Cold 
War  attitudes  that  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
swiftly  discarding;  we  continue  to  Isolate 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  or  we  take  steps 
that  wUl  keep  them  In  touch  with  Western 
ideas  and  institutions;  we  progress,  or  we 
stand  still. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Italian  automo- 
bile firm,  FIAT,  to  build  a  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union  says  much  about  progress  In  other  na- 
tions. Some  in  this  country  ■will  denounce 
the  Italians  for  consorting  with  the  enemy. 
Some  wUl  call  for  reprisals.  I  think  they 
will  be  taking  a  limited  view  of  a  promising 
development. 


I  see  the  new  FIAT  plant  In  Russia  as  sym- 
bolic of  a  new  era  In  East-West  trade.  I  wel- 
come the  Increased  Soviet  concentration  on 
consumer  production,  and  especially  auto- 
mobile production. 

Tou  In  Detroit  know  so  well  the  impact 
automobile  production  has  on  a  nation's 
economy.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  automobiles 
could  soon  beget  new  Investments  In  high- 
ways Instead  of  runways,  In  gas  stations  In- 
stead of  fueling  bases.  In  motels  Instead  of 
barracks. 

Today,  the  USSR  has  only  a  toehold  In  the 
automotive  age.  We — I  should  say  you — 
produced  S'/j  million  cars  In  1966.  Soviet 
production  was  230,000.  In  Moscow,  there 
are  exactly  eight  service  stations,  and  less 
than  1800  In  the  entire  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  United  States,  there  are  well  over  200,000. 

As  Soviet  automobUe  production  Increases, 
I  believe  It  will  result  In  greater  Internal 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  government  to  gear  its 
economy  to  Its  own  domestic  needs  rather 
than  to  war.  We  should  not  forget  that  we 
are  engaged  In  competition  between  Ideolo- 
gies, but  how  much  better  It  would  be  If  the 
contest  were  to  take  place  on  an  economic 
battlefield  where  we  have  preeminent 
strength  and  are  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Surely  this  Is  preferable  to  the  nightmare  of 
a  military  competition  which  no  one  can  win. 

If  increased  East-West  trade  Is  to  become 
a  reality,  If  we  are  to  ratify  the  Consular  Con- 
vention and  the  agreements  which  will  fol- 
low It,  then  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  adjust  much  of  Its  foreign  policy 
and  Its  thinking. 

For  we  are  dealing  here  with  more  than 
mere  brldge-buUdlng  between  East  and  West; 
potentially,  we  are  dealing  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  This  will 
require  not  only  good  faith  on  the  other 
side,  but  willingness  and  Innovation  on  our 
own. 

It  will  require  a  willingness  to  put  away 
comfortable  old  Ideas  and  adopt  unfamiliar 
new  ones.  We  cannot  afford  the  extrava- 
gance of  simplistic  dogmatism.  We  cannot 
wage  holy  wars  of  antl-communlsm.  If  we 
remain  Infiexlbly  addicted  to  a  world  view 
which  is  no  longer  relevant,  we  shall  soon 
lose  any  semblance  of  Free  World  leadership. 
Let  us  deal  with  the  real  world,  not  with  a 
world  of  make-believe  In  which  all  Commu- 
nists are  equally  villainous  and  America  Is 
presumed  to  be  99<1ioo  per  cent  pure. 

Twenty  years  ago,  an  outstanding  Michi- 
gan Republican,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
recognizing  a  changing  world,  broke  with  the 
past  and  led  his  party  and  his  nation  to  a 
new  kind  of  International  responsibility. 

Now  the  world  is  changing  again,  rapidly 
and  dramatically,  and  we  must  adapt  to  It. 
The  United  States — and  the  Republican 
Party — can  lead  the  way  to  this  new  world, 
or  they  can  be  left  behind. 

I  am  confident  that  our  country  and  our 
party  will  choose  to  lead. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  dare 
say  that  no  issue  in  modem  times  has 
caused  most  of  our  Nation's  leaders  more 
agony  than  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
personally  spent  far  more  time  studying 
this  Issue,  talking  to  constituents,  na- 
tionsil  organizations,  and  Government 
officials  about  it,  and  deliberating  on  it 
than  any  other  issue. 

The  Vietnam  issue  has  divided  the 
Nation.  Some,  a  small  minority,  would 
have  us  withdraw  from  Vietnam  alto- 
gether, with  no  guarantee  of  the  safety 
of  the  millions  of  Vietnamese  we  would 
leave  behind  who  oppose  the  Vietcong. 

Others  would  have  us  cease  bombard- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  limit  our  mili- 
tary activities  to  South  Vietnam.    Still 
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others,  among  them  my  good  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Niles,  of  Ba  timore, 
additionally  urge  a  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts  in  South  Vietnam  and  nego- 
tiations with  all  parties.  Mr.  Nlles  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  "open  letjter"  he 
and  a  number  of  other  business  execu- 
tives addressed  to  the  PresidenI  which 
more  fully  states  their  position,  I  £isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  n  smarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^  Vithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  t  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  large  majority 
of  Americans  support  both  the  level  of 
our  operations  in  Vietnam  and  t  le  con- 
tinued bombing  of  North  Vietnaiti.  The 
Gallup  poll  of  Saturday,  February  25, 
1967,  indicated  67  percent  appioval  of 
the  continued  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
Dam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  that  poll  also  be  reprinted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  Vithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  some 
Americans  would  have  us  Ixjmb  th  e  dams, 
Haiphong  harbor  facilities,  and  civilian 
industries  in  North  Vietnam,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  for  world  pjace. 

No  rational  human  being  can  \^ant  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  continue,  i^  11  of  us 
want  the  war  ended.  Many  of  us  wish 
we  had  never  become  involved  In  Viet- 
nam. Had  I  the  power  to  rewiite  his- 
tory, there  are  many  pages  and  chapters 
in  the  story  of  the  last  decade,  both  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  that  I  w  )uld  re- 
write. So,  I  am  sure,  would  President 
Johnson,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  scores  of 
other  world  leaders  who,  with  tt  e  bene- 
fit of  hindsight,  might  rearrange  the 
events  which  have  brought  us  to  the 
agony  of  Vietnam. 

But  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Whatever 
wisdom  for  the  future  we  have  gained 
from  our  experience  with  Vietnam,  no 
protesting  against  the  barriers  of  time 
past  can  alter  the  fact  that  we  aie  there, 
or  change  the  dimensions  of  o\ir  pres- 
ence there  today. 

We  are  currently  debating  in  thi  i  Senate 
the  amount  of  money  which  should  be 
authorized  for  use  in  Vietnam  and  the 
conditions,  if  any,  to  be  placed  ui>on  that 
use.  One  amendment  propose^  would 
forbid  the  use  of  these  funds  "inj  or  over 
North  Vietnam  or  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  US.  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam above  500,000,"  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war. 

If  the  public  opinion  polls  arle  at  all 
reliable,  this  amendment,  whlc^i  would 
prevent  any  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnam,  is  opposed  by  two  of  evejy  three 
American  citizens.  Moreover,  it  festricts 
U.S.  flexibility  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement  by  setting  limits,  cl^r  and 
favorable  to  our  opponents,  on  our  abil- 
ity to  bring  military  pressure  rto  bear 
directly  on  North  Vietnam,  thf  origin 
of  many  of  the  troops,  and  tlte  over- 
whelming bulk  of  supply  for  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  massive  resupply  by  North 
Vietnam  of  Vietcong  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam during  the  recent  Tet  bombing 
pause;  which  allowed  the  VietJcong  to 
undertake   substantial   oSensivei   action 


against  American  forces  for  the  first  time 
in  several  months,  gives  us  little  hope 
that  North  Vietnam  is  prepared  today  to 
respond  to  a  cessation  of  bombing  by  re- 
ducing the  level  of  its  infiltration  Into 
South  Vietnam.  Our  men  will  pay  in 
blood  for  that  supply  effort  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  must  therefore  oppose 
this  amendment. 

But  we  must  continue  to  hope  and 
work  for  a  just  settlement  in  Vietnam 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  life  on  all  sides. 
I  strongly  support  every  reasonable  effort 
to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam  through  un- 
conditional negotiations  with  every  party 
to  the  conflict.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  Senator  Mansfield's  proposed 
amendment,  which,  while  pledging  all 
necessary  support  for  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam also  pledges  full  congressional 
support  for  all  efforts  to  achieve  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  including  reactivation 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  or  any  other 
such  international  group  through  which 
peace  in  Vietnam  might  be  achieved.  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  Senator  Mans- 
field's Eunendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rnXE  IV.  STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  its  Arm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  urges  the  convening  of  that  Con- 
ference or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans 
for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  those  accords. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
6  years  ago,  when  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  very  real,  but  only  second -page  news. 
President  John  Kennedy  spelled  out  what 
he  believed  our  course  should  be  in  deal- 
ing with  our  adversaries  in  this  incredi- 
bly difiBcult,  dangerous,  and  complex 
world.  Addressing  the  University  of 
Washington,  President  Kennedy  said: 

Diplomacy  and  defense  are  not  substitutes 
for  one  another.  A  wlUlngness  to  resist  force, 
imaccompanled  by  a  willingness  to  talk, 
could  provoke  belligerence — while  a  wUllng- 
nees  to  talk,  unaccompanied  by  a  wUllngne«8 
to  resist  force,  could  Invite  disaster  .  .  . 
While  we  shall  negotiate  freely,  we  shaU  not 
negotiate  freedom  ...  In  short,  we  are  nei- 
ther "warmongers"  nor  "appeasors",  neither 
"hard"  nor  "soft".     We  are  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all,  as  Americans, 
redouble  our  efforts  and  our  prayers  for 
peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam. 

Exhibit  1 
Open  Lrrrni  From  Business  Executtves  to 

THE  President  of  the  United  States 
The  Pkesident  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  undersigned 
AmerlcEin  business  executives,  most  of  whom 


have  served  at  least  once  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  States,  protest  against  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  war  is  against  our  national 
Interest  and  world  Interest.  We  feel  this 
on  moral  and  practical  grounds. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for 
past  Involvement,  the  United  States  Is  now 
In  a  situation  in  which  the  risks  we  are 
running  and  the  price  we  are  paying  seem 
to  us  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  any  possible 
benefit  that  can  reasonably  be  foreseen  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  for  the  United  States, 
or  for  the  Free  World. 

Secretary  McNamara  in  his  speech  In  Mon- 
treal on  May  18. 1966,  said : 

"But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity,  itself, 
suggests  that  the  United  States  Is,  should, 
or  could  be  the  Global  Gendarme  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  Inclina- 
tion to  do  so  .  .  . 

"Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
citizenry." 

We  agree  with  the  Secretary.  We  believe 
that  his  words  are  applicable  to  the  Viet- 
namese situation  today. 

We  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant, 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  reasonable  and  con- 
structive. They  were: — stop  the  bombing, 
de-escalate  military  activity  In  South  Viet- 
nam, negotiate  with  all  parties  which  are 
now  fighting.  Our  opponents  are  not  likely 
to  be  impressed  by  our  words  of  wishing  a 
peaceful  settlement  until  we  suit  our  actions 
to  our  words.  Such  actions  have  risk,  but 
are  less  dangerous  than  continuing  along 
the  present  course. 
Respectfully, 

(Initially  this  letter  was  drafted  for  sig- 
nature only  by  executives  who  had  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
but  other  executives,  many  of  whom  had 
served  the  Government  In  other  capacities, 
desired  to  sign.  More  than  half  of  the  sign- 
ers have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Sign- 
ers signed  as  Individuals  and  NOT  in  their 
official  capacities.  Affiliation  Is  given  for 
Identification  only.) 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  President,  Adams  Se- 
curity Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Alsenberg.  President,  Rosedale  Engin. 
Co..  Bronx,  N.Y. 

B.  L.  Aldrlch.  Owner,  A  &  A  Remodeling 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Benedict  S.  Alper,  Brookllne.  Mass. 

Ralph  B.  Atkinson.  President,  Ferroprint 
Corp.,  Monterey.  Calif. 

Bradford  Bachrach,  President,  Bachrach, 
Inc..  Newton.  Mass. 

Erwin  H.  Baker,  Adv.  Sales  Man.,  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Exec.  Vlce-Pres.,  Courier- 
Journal  &  Louisville  Times  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Leslie  L.  Balassa,  President,  Barrlngton  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Providence,  R.I. 

CyrU  Bath,  President,  Cyril  Bath  Co., 
Solon,  Ohio. 

George  E.  Beggs,  Jr.,  President,  Leeds  & 
Northrup,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Nelson  Bengston,  President,  Bengston  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

'Rajmiond  L.  Benolt,  Manager,  HolUngs- 
head  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Henry  A.  Berg,  President,  Direct  Mall  En- 
velope Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edmund  C.  Berkeley,  President,  Berkeley 
Enterprises,  Newtonvllle,  Mass. 

Harold  Berliner,  President,  Berliner  &  Mc- 
Glnnls,  Inc.,  Nevada  City,  Calif. 

William  L.  Berllnghof,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Wood- 
mont  Products,  Inc..  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 

Nat  Bernard,  Sales  Man.  Coun.,  Bernard 
Associates,  Roslyn,  NY. 

Robert  L.  Berney,  Treasurer,  Hamburger's, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Karl  Bernhard,  Partner,  Bernhard  Stu- 
dios, New  York,  N.Y. 

Daniel  J.  Bernstein,  Member,  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Peter  L.  Bernstein,  President,  Bernsteln- 
Macauley,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harold  Berry,  Vice  President,  Fischer-New 
Center-Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

PaiU  H.  Berwald,  Vice-President,  Consol- 
idated Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alan  H.  Blank,  Executive,  Central  State 
Theatre  Corp..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Don  A.  Brennan,  Director-Market  Devel- 
opment, Automatic  Retailers  of  America, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Brown,  Vice-President,  Pioneer 
Hl-Bred  Corn  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Stlmson  Bullitt,  President,  King  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Benjamin  J.  Buttenwleser,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Richard  E.  Bye,  Vice-President,  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  Cheston  Carey,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Carey  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Chester  F.  Carlson,  Consultant,  Xerox 
Corp.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 

Simon  Casady.  Secretary,  Pioneer  Hl-Bred 
Corn  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Nathan  Chalnlck,  President,  Chase  Clean- 
ers, Birmingham,  Mich. 

Ernest  R.  Chanes,  President,  Consolidated 
Water   Conditioning  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  A.  Chllders.  President,  Chllders 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Bronson  Clark,  Vice-President,  Gilford  In- 
strument Lab.  Co.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Randolph  P.  Compton,  Investment  Banker, 
Scarsdale.   N.Y. 

Nolan  K.  Kerschner,  President,  Kerschner 
Construction  Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Samuel  E.  Kirk,  Retired  Builder,  West 
Grove,  Pa. 

Edward  E.  Klein,  President,  Edward  E. 
Klein,  Associates,  Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

Alan  E.  KUgerman,  Senior  Partner,  Sugar- 
Lo  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Arthur  S.  Kllng,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
KUng  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Shepard  Kurnlt.  President,  Dezehanty 
Kurnlt  &  Geller,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Irving  P.  Laucks,  Past  President,  I.  F. 
Laucks,  Inc.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Jack  L.  Levin,  Partner,  Shecter  &  Levin 
Ad.  Agency,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lester  S.  Levy,  Chairman,  Exec.  Com. 
(ret.).  Men's  Hats,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Barton  Lewis,  President,  A.  Barton 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Norman  S.  Lezln,  President,  A.  K.  Salz 
Tannery,  Inc.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

William  A.  Longshore,  Partner,  I.  Relfsny- 
der  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graeme  Lorlmer,  Director,  Glrard  Trtist 
Bank,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Richard  Haber,  Berkeley,  California. 

Philip  Macht,  President,  Welsh  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  B.  Mackenzie,  Manager,  Geology 
Dept.,  Denver  Research  Center,  Marathon  Oil 
Co.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Herbert  D.  Magldson,  President,  Metric 
Products,  Inc.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

J.  J.  Mallon,  President,  Midwest  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Malcolm  McWhorter,  Vice-Pres.,  Vldar 
Corp.,  Mt.  View,  Calif. 

Paul  M.  Merner,  President,  Merner  Lumber 
Co.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
J.  A.  Mlgel,  Charlestown,  Rhode  Island. 
Morris  Milgram,  President,  Planned  Com- 
munities, Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sol  MlUman,  Owner,  National  Monogram 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Maurice  F.  Mogulescu,  President,  Designs 
for  Business,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Peter  B.  Moore,  President,  LDJ,  Inc.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

David  A.  Marelnes,  President,  Triplex  Ma- 
chine Tool  Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Marlln  W.  Morgan,  Vice-President,  Balti- 
more Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elliott  Morganstern,  Secretary,  Nor  Jay  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jacob  M.  Moses,  General  Counsel,  Sun  Life 
Insur.  Co.  of  America,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard  H.  Murphy,  Business  Man.,  Afro- 
American,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Herbert  L.  Myers,  President,  Climax  Dental 
Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leo  A.  Drey,  Owner,  Pioneer  Forest,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Melvln  Dubln,  President,  Slant/Fin  Corp., 
Greenvale,  N.Y. 

Marrlner  S.  Bccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
First  Security  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lee  Elseman,  Jr.,  General  Manager,  Arun- 
del Distributors,  Balto.,  Md. 

Henry  W.  Eisner,  President,  S.  A.  Levyne 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Norman  Eisner,  President,  Lincoln  Graphic 
Arts,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Armin  Elmendorf,  President,  Elmendorf 
Research,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

M.  R.  Emrich,  Chairman  of  Exec.  Com- 
mittee, International  Shops,  Inc.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Julius  Epstein,  President,  Worth  Electric 
Supply  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Michael    C.    Erlanger,    Chairman    of    the 
Board,  Erlanger  Mills,  Inc.,  Redding,  Conn. 
B.  A.  Feldman,  M.  C.  Feldman  &  Co,.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

William  F.  Fischer,  Jr.,  President,  Fischer 
Machine  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Louis  J.  Frank,  President,  L.  J.  Frank 
Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  C.  Garretson,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Otto  E.  Geppert,  Chicago,  111. 
Saul  R.  Gilford,  President.  Gilford  Instru- 
ment Lab.  Co.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Morris  Glelcher,  President,  M.  G.  Adver- 
tising Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

David  A.  Goldberg,  Owner,  David  A.  Gold- 
berg &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jack  Gomperts,  President,  Calagrex,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arnold  Goodman,  Owner,  Property  Man- 
agement-Insurance, Racine,  Wise. 

Jack  D.  Gordon,  President,  Washington 
Fed.  Savings  Asso.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

S.  Norman  Gourse,  President,  Gorsart  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Jerome  Grossman,  President,  Massachu- 
setts Envelope  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.    Stanley    Grumman,    President,    G.    S. 
Griunman  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
T.  Walter  Hardy,  Jr.,  President,  The  Hardy 
Salt  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thomas  B.  Harvey,  President,  Thomas  B. 
Harvey  Leather  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Clarence  E.  Heller,  Partner,  Schwabacher 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Al  Henselyn,  Vice-President,  Processed 
Foods,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ezra  Hlmelfarb,  Partner,  HlmeUarb  Bros., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Harold  K.  Hochschild,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sidney    Hollander,    Sr.,    Past    Pres.,    Md. 
Pharmaceutical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sidney  Hollander,  Jr.,  Partner,  Sidney  Hol- 
lander Associates,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Irving  HolUngshead,  Owner,  HoUlngshead 
Co.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Proctor  W.  Houghton,  President,  Philip  A. 
Houghton,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Theodore  Jones.  President,  WCRB-WCRQ- 
WCRX,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Kaufmann,  President,  Certified 
Business  Forms,  Inc.,  Newton.  Mass. 

Harold  A.  Kaufman,  Vice-President,  Kauf- 
man Luggage  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Edwin  M.  Keating,  President,  Ramparts 
Magazine,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

L.  Melvln  Nelson,  Hotel  Owner,  North 
Shore  Hotel  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 

Henry  E.  Nlles,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Balto.  Life  Insur.  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Earl  D.  Osborn,  Business  Exec.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


R.  Wilson  Oster,  Financial  V-Pres.,  U.S.  Fi- 
delity &  Guaranty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Senlel  Ostrow,  President,  Sealy  Mattress 
Co.  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

John  B.  Paine,  Jr.,  Trustee,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stanley  I.  Panltz,  President,  Stanley  I. 
Panltz,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Augustln  H.  Parker,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  M.  Passano,  President,  Williams  & 
WUkins  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Harry  J.  Paton,  Owner,  Paton  Photography, 
Balto.,  Md. 

George  T.  Peck,  New  York,  NY. 

John  Brlttaln  Pendergast,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Southern  Cross  Industries,  Inc.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miles  Pennybacker,  President.  Voltarc 
Tubes,  Inc.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Robert  B.  Perry,  President,  Wash.  Trust 
Co.,  Westerly,  R.I. 

Gerard  Plel,  President,  Scientific  American, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stanley  K.  Piatt,  President,  Piatt,  Tschudy 
&  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  N.  Plymat,  President,  Preferred 
Risks  Mutual  Insur.  Co..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

John  B.  Ramsay,  Jr.,  Exec.  V-Pres..  T.  Rowe 
Price  &  Associates,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  G.  Raoul,  President.  Cavalier 
Corp.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Stuart  Reiner,  President,  Teca  Corp.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Delbert  E.  Replogle,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Molecular  Dielectrics,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.J. 

Dudley  Robinson,  President,  A.  R.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  Skokie,  111. 

Joel  Rothman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ad- 
vance Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Richard  A.  Russell,  President,  Northeast 
Leasing,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  D.  Russell,  Asso.  Research  Dlr.,  Marathon 
Oil  Co.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Arnold  Sabaroff,  Vice-President,  Max  Sab- 
aroff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  Saemann,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Erwin  A.  Salk,  President,  Salk,  Ward  & 
Salk,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  Porter  Sargent,  Owner,  Porter  Sargent 
Publications,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ezra  L.  Schacht,  President,  Llghtguard 
Elec.  Manuf.  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Philip  J.  Scharper,  Vice-President,  Sheed  & 
Ward,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

Martin  L.  Schelner,  F*resldent,  Electronics 
for  Medicine,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Harry  S.  Scott,  Jr.,  President,  Harry  S.  Scott, 
Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Milton  G.  Shaller,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Robert  Slegel,  President,  Arrow  Photo  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harold  Silverman,  President,  Maid  Rite 
Novelty  Corp.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

Charles  G.  Simpson,  Gen.  Manager,  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Works,  Phila.,  Pa. 

N.  L.  Smokier,  Builder,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 

Robert  J.  Snyder,  Lyntex  Corporation,  Rye, 
N.Y. 

Martin  Solow,  President,  Solow-Wexton, 
Inc.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

George  C.  Sparks,  President,  Sparks  Corp., 
Harleysvllle,  Pa. 

William  E.  Spauldlng,  Former  Chairman  of 
Board,  Houghton-MlflUn  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  A.  Splro,  President,  Lavenson  Bu- 
reau of  Advertising,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Armand  C.  Stalnaker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  Maxwell  Stanley,  President,  Stanley  Con- 
sultants, Inc.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Dale  I.  Steele,  President,  National  Instru- 
ment Lab.,  Inc.,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

Robert  D.  Stern,  Exec.  Vlce-Pres.,  U.S.  Shoe 
Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  Ian  Thlermann,  President.  Johnson  & 
Thlermann,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lee  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  President,  Vermont 
American  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Donald  A.  Thompson,  President,  Arthur 
Thompson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sidney  H.  Tomlinaon,  Jr.,  V-Pres.,  Tomlln- 
Bon  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point,  N.C. 
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Richard  Travis,  Partner,  Travis  Oil 
Angeles,  Calll.  i  ,  „ 

Sidney  Unger.  President,  Kord  Mac  uf .  Co.. 

Bronx.  NY. 

J.  H.  Voorsanger,  San  Francisco,  C  alll. 

Ira  D.  Wallach,  President.  Gotteamap  &  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Arthur  W.  Wang,  President,  HIU  S 
New  York.  NY. 

Robert  M.  Way,  Owner-Manager,  R<)bert  M. 
Way  Greenhouse,  Kennett  Square,  Pa, 

R.  Wehmeyer.  General  Agent,  Unct)ln  Na- 
tional Ufe  Insur.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  ^^ 

Eugene  J.  Welsberg,  Exec.  V-Pres.,  penver, 

Colo.  L    ^ 

Bernard  S.  Weiss,  Controller.  Glmbel  Bros. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  „     ^  „ 

Milton  M.  Weiss,  Executive,  New  I^ochelle, 

N.Y. 

Max   Wender.    President,   Wender 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ' 

Barclay  White,  Chairman,  Barcla*  White 
Co.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Harold  Wlllens,  President,  Factory]  Equip- 
ment &  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry  J.  Wlneberg,  Evanston,  Illli.oU. 

Thomas  Yoseloff,  President,  A.  S.  9ames  & 
Co..  Inc..  Cranbury.  N.J. 

ExHiBrr  2 

Tkk  Gallup  Poll  :  67  Percent  Back  Bombing 

or  North  Vietnam 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton.  N.J.,  February  25.— Jln  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Amerlcai  people, 
67  percent,  favor  continuing  the  boiiblng  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  most  common  view  of  those 
of  bombing — mentioned  by  nearly  a 
is  that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  end  Ithe  war. 
A  36- year-old  aircraft  wwker  said :  '"po^  else 
can  we  get  them  to  negotiate?  We've  got 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  them." 

Among  those  who  want  to  see  the  ^wmblng 
halted,  the  most  common  reason  is  |that  too 
many  Uvea  are  being  lost  In  the  wa^. 

The  day  after  the  resumption  of  Ikimblng 
Gallup  Poll  Interviewers  were  In  the  field 
asking  the  following  question: 

"In  your  opinion  should  the  Unltid  States 
continue  the  bombing  of  North  Vl«  tnam  or 
should  we  stop  the  bombing?"  (tWhy  do 
you  feel  this  way?") 

Here  are  the  results  based  on  ISp  Inter- 
views. 

Percent 

67 

24 

9 


In  favor 
third- 


Should    continue - 

Should  stop 

No  opinion 


cheese — are  also  taking  business  away 
from  this  country's  dairy  manufacturing 
plants.  Under  the  present  situation  the 
Government  has  had  to  increase  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases  of 
butter  and  cheese,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  imports  to  flood  the  country. 

A  newspaper  article  I  read  recently 
put  the  problem  in  proper  perspective. 
The  article  said: 

The  days  of  milking  the  dairymen  are 
numbered.  With  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
farmers  reaching  65  within  15  years,  who  will 
replace  them  .  .  .  will  they  be  dairy 
farmers?  The  number  of  dairy  farms  in  the 
nation  has  decUned  from  2,400.000  in  1940 
to  50,000  today.  At  this  rate  there  will  be  no 
dairy  farms  by  1980.  PredlctloES  are  that 
the  number  will  level  off  at  100,000.  Tomor- 
row's young  dairyman  Is  not  married  to  the 
farm.  .  .  .  Prices  will  have  to  be  better  than 
those  of  the  last  14  years.  .  .  .  And  unless 
the  financial  rewards  for  their  labor  and 
management  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  operators  they  replace,  the  well- 
educated  farm  boys  of  today  wont  select 
dairying  as  an  occupation. 

The  reason  these  farmers  are  going 
into  other  industries  could  not  be  sim- 
pler. They  are  not  making  enough 
money  on  the  farm.  Unchecked  imports 
are  a  large  part  of  the  cause  of  this 
problem. 

The  E>airy  Import  Act  of  1967  allows 
for  quotas  which  are  based  on  average 
imports  of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk 
soUds  during  1961-65.  It  also  states 
that,  as  our  markets  expand,  importers 
will  receive  a  proportionate  increase  in 
their  quotas. 

This  bill  will  certainly  not  prevent  for- 
eigners from  shipping  dairy  products  to 
this  country,  but  it  will  protect  a  fairer 
share  of  the  market  for  the  American 
dairy  farmers. 


UNCHECKED  IMPORTS  HU|ITING 
DAIRY   FARMERS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr*.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  dairy  farmers  have 
banded  together  to  support  thje  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967.  This  is  evident  In 
the  letters  from  dairymen  over  the  coun- 
try who  are  writing  to  me  and  ko  other 
Members  of  Congress  calling  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  slow  down  the  Import 
flow  of  dairy  products.  Already  42  Sen- 
ators. Including  myself,  have  si^nsored 
the  bills.  612. 

If  unchecked  Imports  are  allowed  to 
come  into  this  country,  the  daty  farm 
Industry  will  be  severely  weakened.  This 
is  not  merely  a  farm  problem.  The  con- 
sumer will.  In  the  long  run,  havfe  to  pay 
more  for  his  dairy  products  If 'farmers 
keep  leaving  the  farms,  because  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  milk.  We  ctui  count 
on  supplies  from  importers  onb?  where 
there  Is  a  surplus  market.  Naturally,  the 
dairy  products  which  are  manufactured 
overseas  and  shipped  here— products 
such  as  butterfat-sugar  mlxti^res  and 


PROPOSED  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
TEACHERS  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  sent  to  Congress  his 
request  to  continue  and  expand  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  1965,  it  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  city  government 
officials,  school  administrators,  and 
teachers. 

The  dedicated  and  imaginative  Teach- 
ers Corps  interns  are  now  working  in  275 
Inner  core  and  poor  rural  school  dis- 
tricts. Disadvantaged  children  are  given 
the  hope  and  opportunity  to  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  have  visited  Teachers  Corps  teams  In 
Wisconsin.  In  one  school  In  Milwaukee 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  students  be- 
ing helped  by  Teacher  Corpsmen  showed 
academic  improvement  in  only  a  few 
months. 

Milwaukee  is  asking  that  its  Teachers 
Corps  teams  be  expanded  from  four  to 
10.  Racine  is  asking  for  five  teams  In- 
stead of  one.  Kenosha,  which  does  not 
now  have  a  Teachers  Corps  program,  has 
asked  for  three  teams  next  year. 

The  Congressional  Record  has  been 
filled  In  recent  weeks  with  similar  stories 
of  success. 

President  Johnson  has  recommended 
that  the  Teachers  Corps  be  expanded 


from  Its  present  1.200  members  to  3,450 
in  September  of  1967,  and  to  5,500  in  Sep- 
tember of  1968. 

I  am  confident  that  after  studying  the 
remarkable  record  of  success  that  the 
Teachers  Corps  has  made  in  its  first  few 
months  of  operation.  Congress  will  act 
upon  the  President's  recommendation 
and  honor  its  commitment  to  the  chil- 
dren who  so  desperately  need  the  help 
of  the  Teachers  Corps. 

Several  days  ago  I  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  Teachers  Corps  In  Wis- 
consin. Dr.  Harvey  Goldman,  a  letter 
describing  their  requests  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Corps.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  or  Wisconsin - 
Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  During  recent  weeks 
I  have  had  the  pleasant  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  the  superintendents  of  Racine  and 
Milwaukee,  the  two  school  systems  in  which 
our  National  Teacher  Corps  teams  are  cur- 
rently operating,  and  both  have  Indicated 
highly  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  con- 
cept of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  and  also 
toward  the  quality  of  work  being  undertaken 
by  teams  in  the  schools  at  present. 

Mr.  Harold  Vincent,  superintendent  In  Mil- 
waukee, stated  at  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators'  Convention  In  At- 
lantic City  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  Is  one  of  the  better  federally 
financed  programs  and  that  It  holds  consid- 
erable promises  for  dealing  with  some  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  studenU.  In  a  meet- 
ing Just  a  few  days  ago,  he  stated  that 
Milwaukee  could  utilize  ten  teams  next  year 
(Including  the  four  teams  currently  in  oper- 
ation). 

In  another  meeting  held  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Dr.  John  T.  Gunning,  superintendent  of  the 
Racine  Unified  School  District,  Indicated  his 
pleasure  with  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
operation  within  his  school  district  and  re- 
quested that  we  place  five  teams  In  Racine 
next  year  If  possible  (including  the  one  team 
currently  In  operation). 

Representatives  from  the  school  system  in 
Kanoshe,  Wisconsin,  are  also  Interested  In 
having  National  Teacher  Corps  teams  operate 
within  their  schools  next  year.  I  have  met 
with  them  In  the  past  and  they  feel  that 
Corps  members  could  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  school  staffs.  In  line  with  their  feel- 
ing, they  have  requested  three  teams  for  the 
coming  year. 

In  summary  form,  the  requests  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin:  3  teams  (12  Interns) 
and  3  team  leaders. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  10  teams  (40  In- 
terns) and  10  team  leaders. 

Racine,  Wisconsin:  5  teams  (20  Interns) 
and  6  team  leaders. 

Totals:  18  teams  (72  interns)  and  18  team 
leaders. 

Since  we  now  have  a  total  of  five  teams 
(20  Interns)  and  five  team  leaders,  and  as  is 
obvious  from  the  above  chart  we  could  easily 
accommodate  thirteen  teams  (52  Interns) 
and  thirteen  additional  team  leaders. 

The  most  significant  factor  to  note  here  is 
that  these  school  administrators  are  request- 
ing that  National  Teacher  Corps  teams  be 
placed  In  their  school  districts.  This  Is  as 
true  of  those  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  Corps  this  year  as  It  Is  of  those  who  have 
only  heard  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  Corps 
operations  In  Milwaukee  and  Racine. 
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When  school  administrators,  after  observ- 
inK  the  quality  of  Corpsmembers'  operations 
for  a  full  year,  are  so  desirous  of  having  them 
work  in  their  school  districts,  I  find  It  Im- 
nossible  to  conceive  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
will  even  consider  not  funding  the  project  for 
the  coming  year.  My  work  with  the  Interns 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  this  program  rep- 
resents one  of  the  "brighter  lights"  in  edu- 
cation in  recent  years. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  In- 
terest shown  us  by  your  office  this  year. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Harvey  Goldman, 
Director,  National  Teacher  Corps  at 
Milwaukee. 


PEACE  CORPS  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Peace  Corps  observes  its  sixth  birth- 
day. I  send  it  many  happy  returns,  and  I 
wish  to  mention,  particularly,  the  pace- 
setting  participation  of  my  fellow  Call- 
fomians. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
California  has  led  all  other  States  in  the 
contribution  of  volunteers.  Of  the 
13,452  volunteers  serving  in  52  nations. 
1,'740  are  from  California;  another  720 
are  now  training  for  their  overseas 
assignments.  By  the  end  of  1967,  some 
4,000  Callfornlans  will  have  served  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  Peace  Corps  global  ef- 
fort against  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
other  root  causes  of  war. 

Of  the  five  California  institutions  that 
make  up  the  Nation's  top  volunteer- 
producing  universities,  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  ranks  at  the  top, 
with  901.  UCLA  and  Stanford  are  tied 
for  fifth,  with  387  each;  San  Francisco 
State  Is  12th,  with  305;  and  San  Jose 
State  is  13th,  with  304.  California  has 
also  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
overseas  staff. 

Congress  put  aside  party  lines  to  bring 
the  Peace  Corps  into  existence  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961.  We  have  watched  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  the  Peace  Corps 
has  grown  and  matured,  as  the  volun- 
teers were  able  to  prove  their  worth  un- 
der strange  and  difficult  circumstances. 
Now  we  are  becoming  aware  that  the 
benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  touching 
the  United  States,  as  these  people  return 
to  their  places  In  society. 

The  real  Impact  of  these  returning 
volunteers  will  be  to  Impress  on  all  of 
us  the  Increasing  degree  to  which  all 
free  nations  are  interdependent. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  observe  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
the  great  role  played  by  Callfornlans  In 
its  success. 


have  the  capacity  to  build  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  are  asked  not  to  do  so.  The 
reasons  for  these  uncertainties  are  com- 
plex; but  most  of  the  countries  who 
hesitate  fear  that  unless  the  major 
powers  make  some  comimitment  to  begin 
curbing  their  own  nuclear  forces,  the 
nonnuclear  states,  in  signing  an  open- 
ended  treaty,  will  be  giving  up  a  great 
deal  of  leverage  which  might  otherwise 
help  force  such  a  reduction. 

I  appreciate  there  are  no  easy  answers 
here.  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
restraint  and  patience,  as  well  as  his 
determination  to  attain  a  nonprolifera- 
tlon  treaty;  and  I  wish  his  negotiators 
well.  At  the  same  time,  I  commend  to 
the  President's  attention,  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  delegates  at  Geneva,  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  a 
speech  given  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  August.  I  believe  the  analysis  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  the  obstacles 
before  a  nonproliferation  treaty  and  his 
recommendations  are  as  relevant  and 
important  today  as  they  were  6  months 
ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, entitled  "A  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  Is  Urgent,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SENATOR  GORE  AND  THE  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION   TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  has 
now  reconvened  in  Geneva.  Once  more 
the  negotiations  will  be  dominated  by 
the  drafting  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 
Once  more  the  search  begins  for  a  treaty 
formula  that  will  reconcile  the  draft 
treaties  presented  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  time 
other  obstacles  to  the  signing  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  have  emerged.  These 
obstacles  are  the  interests  and  the  un- 
certainties of  all  those  countries  who 


A  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Is  Urgent 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Albert  Gore,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  August  18,  1966) 
The  late  President  Kennedy  observed  In 
March  of  1963,  that  In  the  1970's  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  might  be  forced  to 
face  a  world  "in  which  15  or  20  or  25  nations" 
have  nuclear  weapons,  a  situation  which  he 
regarded  "as  the  greatest  possible  danger  and 
hazard. "  President  Kennedy's  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation  was  most  explicit  during  his  re- 
port to  the  nation  in  1963  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban:  He  said  that  "we  have  a  great  obli- 
gation ...  to  use  whatever  time  remains  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
persuade  other  countries  not  to  test,  trans- 
fer, possess,  or  produce  such  weapons." 

President  Johnson  has  characterized  nu- 
clear proliferation  as  the  "gravest  of  all  un- 
resolved human  Issues,"  thus  Indicating  the 
deepest  of  concern. 

Nor  haa  Congress  been  remiss  in  sounding 
warning  of  this  ominous  threat  to  man's  very 
existence.  In  January  of  thU  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  intro- 
duced a  resolution  commending  the  Presi- 
dent's "serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate International  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,"  and  urging  the 
administration  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
win  an  anti-prollferatlon  agreement.  This 
resolution  was  wholeheartedly  supported  by 
roll  call  vote.  The  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  also  spoke  persuasively 
of  the  dangers  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  did  others. 

This  concern  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
parently also  been  keenly  felt  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  Soviet  citizens  bespoke  to  me  their 
interest  during  a  recent  conference  in 
Geneva.  Mr.  Koeygln,  in  his  message  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference  on 
the  occasion  of  tabling  a  Soviet  draft  treaty 
on  nonproliferation,  said:  ".  .  .  If  we  do  not 
put  an  end  to  the  proliferation  In  the  world 


of  nuclear  weapons,  the  threat  of  the  un- 
leashing of  a  nuclear  war  wUl  be  increased." 
With  so  much  good  will,  common  purpose, 
and  general  concern.  It  must  be  virtually 
incomprehensible  to  the  world's  public  that 
no  meaningful  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  taken.  Yet,  all 
signs  Indicate  that  the  current  session  of  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
will  be  as  unsuccessful  as  Its  predecessors, 
and  win  return  a  report  of  total  failure  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  fall. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  lack  of  prog- 
ress when  the  world  faces  the  prospect  that 
the  future  quarrels  of  most  of  the  Industrial 
nations  may  be  accompanied  by  the  rattling 
of  nuclear  arms?  The  Imagination  Is  stag- 
gered by  the  thought  that  In  a  balkanized 
Africa  or  Near  East  these  fatal  new  arms  wUl 
Inevitably  play  a  role  In  the  resolution  of 
disputes  unless  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  somehow  checked. 

In   1963   when   the  limited  test  ban  was 
signed  there  was  much  optimism  here  and 
abroad  that  the  way  had  now  been  opened 
to   even   more   significant   agreements.    Yet 
the  great  promUe  of  that  time  has  not  been 
realized.    No  doubt  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  Communist  China  and  France  from  the 
discussions  at  Geneva,  the  preoccupation  of 
the  United  States  with  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the    frictions    in    NATO,    and    the    present 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
existing  NATO  defensive  arrangements,  have 
all  contributed  to  the  general  paralysis  of 
the  nonproliferation  discussions.    Nonethe- 
less. Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  If 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to   clarify  and   redefine   their   purposes   and 
policies   with    regard    to    a    nonproliferation 
treaty,    agreement    might    be    achieved.     I 
strongly  urge  that  such  an  effort  be  made. 
The  current  negotiations  In  Geneva  have 
been  characterized  by  shadow  boxing.    The 
official  positions  of  the  United  States  and 
of   the   Soviets,    as    reflected    In   the    draft 
treaties   which   have   been   tabled,   are   un- 
realistic.   We  surely  could  not   accept  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the   Soviets,  nor.  In 
my   opinion,   should   we   reasonably   expect 
them  to  accept  ours. 

Indeed,  when  we  review  the  record  and 
compare  the  draft  treaties  there  Is  lltUe 
wonder  that  the  present  impasse  appears 
total  and  seemingly  unyielding.  Can  this 
impasse  be  broken  without  damaging  the 
vital  Interests  of  all  the  participants  at 
Geneva — be  they  nuclear  or  non-nuclear 
powers,  with  or  without  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop a  national  nuclear  force?  I  suggest 
there  may  be  a  way  if  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  precisely  clarify 
for  themselves  and  the  other  participants  In 
Geneva  their  objectives,  their  priorities  and 
final  positions  in  a  nonproliferation  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  record  on  the  prolifera- 
tion issue  thus  far  has  unfortunately  been 
more  notable  for  propaganda  than  any  real 
willingness  to  negotiate. 

If  one  examines  the  Soviet  draft  treaty 
on  nonproliferation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
language  they  presently  propose  is  patently 
designed  not  only  to  foreclose  the  Western 
option  for  the  possible  future  creation  of  a 
collective  nuclear  force,  but  to  disrupt  and 
ultimately  destroy  existing  nuclear  arrange- 
ments which  are  the  backbone  of  NATO's 
defense.  For  example,  the  Soviet  treaty  de- 
mands of  the  parties  to  the  proposed  treaty 
that  they  "shall  not  acquire  control  over 
nuclear  weapons  or  over  their  emplacement 
and  use  for  units  of  their  armed  forces  or 
personnel  thereof,  even  of  such  units  or  per- 
sonnel that  are  under  the  command  of  a 
military  alliance."  Such  demands  are  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  West.  If  agreed  to,  these 
provisions  would  destroy  the  vital  role  of 
our  NATO  allies  In  the  defense  of  E\irope. 
It  would  also  aggravate  the  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation  by  forcing  the  Western 
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European    Nations    to    develop    th^lr    own 
nuclear  strength   for   protection. 

Surely  the  Soviets  must  know-|-and  If 
they  don't  we  should  explicitly  state — that 
the  United  States  cannot  and  Will  not, 
under  present  circumstances.  agre«  to  the 
dismemberment  of  NATO,  which,  iotwlth- 
standlng  passing  Irritations,  constltiites  the 
cornerstone  of  the  defense  of  Wesfcrn  Eu- 
rope and  Is  fundamental  to  United  States 
foreign  policy.  We  shall  not  sacrifice  West- 
ern Europe  upon  the  altar  of  So-sttet  sus- 
picions, In  the  name  of  nonprollferitlon,  or 
otherwise.  Demands  for  the  wre^lng  of 
present  NATO  alliance  arrangement*  go  far 
beyond  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
Such  demands  are  simply  wholly  unaccept- 
able, j 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  anion  Is 
not  alone  In  Its  lack  of  realism  atJGeneva. 
The  United  States  has  also  contributed  to 
the  lmp>asse  by  stlcUng  with  a  ne^tlatlng 
jKMltlon  that  Is  something  less  th^n  clear. 
As  I  read  the  text  of  the  Unlte^  States 
draft  nonprollferatlon  treaty  submitted  at 
Geneva  last  August  and  amended  this 
spring,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ncjblest  of 
Intentions  has  somehow  been  obsoured,  if 
not  disabled,  by  uncertainties  of  policy. 
As  now  drafted,  this  treaty  seems  to  be  at- 
tempting to  blend  unblendable  Iniedients 
in  an  effort  to  hold  open  options  mat  will 
most  likely  not  be  picked  up,  at  least  by  the 
United  SUtes  Congress.  By  insisting  on  a 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  which  woisd  hold 
open  the  option  of  the  future  creation  of  a 
Joint  European  deterrent,  presumaoly  with 
United  States  nuclear  support  or  participa- 
tion, the  United  States  has  built  tie  other 
side  of  a  diplomatic  log  Jam  holding  back 
progress  on  a  nonprollferatlon  agreinent. 

If  I  sound  at  all  critical  of  the! 
States  efforts  to  reach  Internatlonai 
ment  prohibiting  the  further  spread 
clear  weapons,  it  Is  not  criticism 
urgency  with  which  we  have  pursui 
an  agreement.  In  his  message  to  tne  Eigh- 
teen Nation  Disarmament  Conference  when 
It  reconvened  last  January  27th, 
Johnson  made  our  position  clear 
equivocal  when  he  said:  "We  are 
to  work  with  other  countries  to  assi 
no  non-nuclear  country  acquires 
nuclear  weapons,  gains  national  coni 
nuclear  weapons,  or  receives  assist 
manufacturing  or  testing  nuclear  weapons." 
For  this  statement.  I  commend  tht  Presi- 
dent. I 

Despite  this  clear  statement  of  purpose, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  submitting  a  dralt  non- 
proliferation  treaty  which  they  contend  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mask  designed  (to  oj>en 
the  way  for  the  United  States  to^lve  the 
West  Germans  nuclear  weapons.  Wpat  the 
Soviet  Union  objects  to  moet  stronglv  is  the 
language  in  the  United  States  draft  treaty 
tabled  last  year  and  revised  in  Marclk  which 
would  permit  formation,  at  somei  future 
date,  of  an  Atlantic  Nuclear  Force  ^r  some 
other  variety  of  a  multilateral  force!  within 
NATO.  I 

There  may  be  persuasive  reasons  {for  the 
United  States  to  hold  open  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  such  a  force.  |  But  It 
has  been  challenged  by  our  allies,  as;  well  as 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  case  of  iFrance, 
resistance  to  such  an  Idea  seems  t^tal;  as 
for  the  British  and  most  of  the  Etirope&n 
countries  represented  at  Geneva,  I|  detect 
no  enthusiasm  for  such  an  arrangement. 
That  Britain  would  not  co-sponsor  ttils  draft 
treaty  is  some  Indication  of  Brltistt  senti- 
ments on  this  point.  Indeed,  Lord  Cbalfont, 
the  British  disarmament  head,  has  said  that 
the  American  draft  treaty  leaves  open  op- 
tions which  Britain  would  rather  sea  closed. 
Thus,  there  is  created  the  strong  impreesion 
that  the  United  States  seems  determined  to 
bold  <^>en  an  option  In  anticipation,  or  per- 
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haps  only  In  hopes,  that  European  enthu- 
siasm for  a  collective  nuclear  force  will  be 
greater  than  it  Is  today. 

This  is  certainly  a  defensible  point  of  view, 
but  is  it  worth  a  stalemate  on  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty?  That,  for  the  United 
States,  is  a  critical  question.  The  answer 
may  be  "yes"  and  If  it  is  then  perhaps  we 
should  put  aside  our  efforts  to  obtain  a  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon  treaty  until  we  and 
the  Europeans  decide  whether  nuclear  shar- 
ing arrangements  are  really  in  the  vital  secu- 
rity Interest  of  the  West.  If  the  answer  is 
"no."  however,  we  should  reconsider  a  posi- 
tion that  Is  vulnerable  on  grounds  of  logic 
and  fully  exploitable  by  those  who  would 
make  propaganda  at  our  expense  before  a 
collapse  of  the  conference  is  permitted  to 
occur. 

The  United  States  has  argued — and  the 
point  Is  valid — that  our  existing  NATO  ar- 
rangements ai-e  wholly  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  nonprollferatlon.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  our  present  program  of 
training  of  and  consultation  with  our  NATO 
allies  on  nuclear  matters,  coupled  with  the 
complete  control  of  the  use  of  NATO's  nu- 
clear weapons,  is  a  positive  brake  on  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover,  the 
administration  has  constantly  reiterated  the 
Intention  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
strict  and  unjrlelding  control  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
has  recently  reaflBrmed  the  United  States 
Government's  determination  that  there  wUl 
be  no  change  in  this  situation.  Is  it  either 
desirable  or  necessary,  then,  to  table  and  to 
defend  against  Soviet  hostility,  against  the 
resistance  of  non-aligned  nations  and  to  the 
general  discomfort  of  our  Western  allies,  a 
draft  treaty  that  holds  open  an  option  that 
we  professedly  have  no  intention  of  exercis- 
ing? If  what  prevents  progress  on  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  the  American  desire  to 
hold  open  the  door  for  a  collective  European 
nuclear  force — such  as  the  ill-fated  MLF — 
then  let  us  seriously  consider  giving  the 
Soviets  formal  assurance  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  reconsider  this  position  If,  and  only 
If,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  recon- 
sider its  demands  that  present  NATO  ar- 
rangements be  broken. 

If  it  would  ease  the  difSculty  of  making 
such  a  decision,  let  me  say  that  I  detect  no 
eagerness  in  Congress  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  ownership  or  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  any  nation  or  association  of  nations.  And 
without  Congressional  approval  no  such 
plans  could  ever  be  Implemented. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  course 
would  constitute  a  concession  by  the  United 
States  in  closing  the  door  to  a  future  course 
of  action  In  return  for  mere  Soviet  ac- 
qulesence  In  an  arrangement  already  In  ef- 
fect. But  are  we  making  a  concession,  or 
only  being  realistic,  in  forgoing  a  possible 
course  of  action  which,  for  different  reasons, 
has  failed  to  conunand  solid  support  either 
In  our  own  country  or  among  oxir  NATO 
allies? 

The  United  States  should  now  weigh  care- 
fully the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
further  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  nonprollf- 
eratlon treaty.  I  suggest  that  real  Interest 
In  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  may  best  be 
tested  by  a  generalized  treaty — simple  In 
form — which  makes  no  attempt  to  hold  open 
options  for  the  future,  but  binds  the  parties 
neither  to  give  nor  to  receive  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  the  skills  with  which  to  manufacture 
them.  One  cannot  be  certain  that  such  an 
agreement  will  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — but  It  would  be.  it  seems  to  me,  a 
major  step,  a  major  achievement.  And,  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  such  an  agreement 
could  possibly  set  the  stage  for  other  agree- 
ments— such  as  a  halt  In  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  establishment  of 
nuclear  free  zones — areas  In  which  it  might 
then  be  possible  to  make  general  progress  In 
the  direction  of  disarmament. 


But  we  cannot  walk  the  last  mile — or  even 
the  first  mile — alone.  We  will  take  this 
walk,  let  it  be  known,  in  step  with  Russia 
or  not  at  all.  If  such  a  treaty  is  to  become 
reality,  then,  the  Soviet  leaders  must  aban- 
don their  present  position  of  demanding  the 
dismantling  of  NATO's  present  nuclear  ar- 
rangements. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  must  be  satisfied  with 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  and  Russia  if  the  world  is  to 
have  a  breathing  spell  in  the  seemingly  re- 
lentless spread  of  nuclear  weapons  power 
If  all  the  Soviet  Union  really  wants  Is  to 
foreclose  a  change  In  the  nature  of  our 
nuclear  relationships  with  Europe  that  would 
Involve  nuclear  sharing  arrangements,  then 
I  have  hopes  that  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
is  yet  attainable.  If,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  Insists  upon  seeking  to  fragment  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  frustrate  the  United 
States"  attempt  to  deepen  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  problems  implicit  In  the  nu- 
clear defense  of  Western  Europe,  then  we 
might  as  well  put  aside  efforts  to  achieve  a 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  until  the  Soviet 
Union  accepts  the  fact  that  NATO  will  not 
be  sacrificed  for  this  purpose- — or  any  other. 
In  the  Interest  of  peace,  though,  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  test  true 
Soviet  intentions  by  making  clear  our  own. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
Government  consider  sounding  out  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  possibility  of  a  generalized 
treaty  wherein  the  major  nuclear  parties 
concentrate  on  constructing  barriers  to  a 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  rather 
than  "keeping  doors  open"  or  alternately 
"nailing  them  shut."  Time  and  the  evolution 
of  the  world's  great  political  and  economic 
regions  will  solve  the  problems  of  political 
unity  and  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
regional  arrangements.  Other  treaties  can 
be  renegotiated  if  future  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

But  let  us  not  sacrifice  a  solution  of  such 
a  pressing  problem  of  today  In  the  Interest 
of  somehow  anticipating  tomorrow's  j>olltl- 
cal  developments. 

I  have  faith  that  with  genuine  good  will 
on  all  sides  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  may 
yet  be  achieved.  Let  us  find  out  whether 
the  Soviet  Union's  expressed  Interest  in  a 
nonprollferatlon  agreement  is  more  than  a 
shallow  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Western  Al- 
liance, or  expose  it  as  such. 

At  the  same  time  we  clarify  our  own  posi- 
tion on  a  nonprollferatlon  agreement  and 
test  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us 
not  forget  that  such  an  agreement  would  be 
a  critical  act  of  national  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  potential  nuclear  countries.  I  refer 
here  to  nations  such  as  Israel,  India  and 
West  Germany.  The  nuclear  powers  at 
Geneva  cannot  expect  these  countries  to 
Impose  permanent  restraints  upon  them- 
selves unless  progress  Is  made  in  the  general 
disarmament  field.  Nations  will  be  reluctant 
to  deny  to  themselves  permanently  that 
which  such  nations  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  consider  vital  to  their  secu- 
rity. Therefore,  I  believe  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  a  non- 
prollferatlon agreement  with  a  definite  time 
span — say  ten  years — subject  at  the  end  of 
this  period  to  renegotiation  or  renewal.  I 
believe  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
attractive  to  those  nations  concerned  over 
the  Implications  for  their  own  security  of 
an  open-ended  treaty.  During  the  time  a 
treaty  is  in  force,  nations  with  special  prob- 
lems such  as  West  Germany  could  see  If 
such  an  agreement  would  bring  In  Its  wake 
an  International  atmosphere  wherein  Ger- 
many's national  problems  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  resolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  nations  such  as  India  or  Israel  would 
have  time  to  see  If  their  strong  desire  for 
substantial  progress  in  tb«  general  diaarma- 
ment  field  meets  with  any  success.  More- 
over, such  a  provision  for  automatic  renego- 
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nation  might  well  allay  apprehensions  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
jKrttlmately  have  about  the  Impact  of  such 
a  treaty  on  future  political  developments  not 
now  foreseen. 

To  be  sure,  this  Is  a  limited  objective,  but 
It  makes  a  start,  and  a  start  must  be  made, 
m  order  to  make  gentUne  progress  In  the 
disarmament  field,  I  believe  that  some  form 
of  atomic  moratorium  Is  necessary.  And  a 
nonproUferatlon  agreement  could  provide 
that  moratorium. 

One  question  that  will  be  raised  is  that 
of  Communist  China  and  Prance.  Probably 
neither  will  sign  such  an  agreement.  Under 
present  circumstances,  we  could  not  even 
enter  Into  a  treaty  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  government  which  we  have  not  rec- 
ognized, at  least  in  a  formal  diplomatic 
sense.  This  formality  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  permitted  to  obstruct  a  constructive 
agreement,  should  China  become  so  disposed. 
But  Prance  and  Communist  China  are  al- 
ready nuclear  states  and  It  appears  reason- 
able to  assume  that  both  would  share  the 
desire  of  the  nuclear  powers  at  Geneva  that 
further  proliferation  be  halted— if  only  be- 
cause it  would  dilute  their  own  nuclear  ad- 
vantage. Whether  these  two  nations  will 
participate  in  general  disarmament  discus- 
sions Is  a  real  question.  I  have  no  way  of 
predicting  their  receptlveness  to  participa- 
tion in  general  disarmament  discussion 
which,  hopefully,  would  follow  a  nonprollfer- 
atlon agreement.  But  I  suggest  that  it  Is  In 
such  an  atmosphere  that  we  have  the  best 
chances  of  bringing  the  Communist  Chinese 
and  French  to  the  disarmament  table.  This 
is  a  goal  of  highest  priority,  or  so  It  seems 
tome. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hold  out  these  pro- 
posals as  a  revolutionary  cure-all.  They  are 
offered  simply  as  one  possible  answer  to  the 
challenging  question  of  what  more  is  there 
that  we  can  and  should  do.  The  means  I 
have  suggested — a  generalized  nonprollfera- 
tlon treaty  with  a  definite  duration — may  not 
be  the  only  answer.  But  I  offer  It  as  one 
suggestion  to  help  break  the  present  Impasse. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  means,  I  strongly 
believe  that  If  a  solution  to  this  formidable 
problem  Is  to  be  found  within  the  bounds 
of  practical  Internatlonai  politics,  the  United 
Stat«s  must  reevaluate  and  then  redefine  its 
national  priorities.  Once  we  decide  whether 
we  place  a  greater  value  on  a  nonprollfera- 
tlon treaty,  or,  alternately,  holding  open 
nuclear  options  for  Europe,  we  can  then 
test  the  Soviet  Union's  scale  of  priorities. 
Do  they  really  want  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
or  are  they  content  with  propaganda  attacks 
on  present  NATO  nuclear  arrangements? 
We  both  have  a  choice  to  make.  Let  us 
begin  to  make  that  choice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  questions  I  have 
raised  merit  exploration.  I  have  Invited  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appear  before  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  non- 
proliferation  negotiations,  and  arrangements 
are  being  worked  out  for  his  appearance  at 
an  early  date. 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  MAR- 
GARET HASSE,  VERMILLION.  S. 
DAK. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
South  Dakota  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test winner,  Miss  Margaret  Hasse,  of 
Vermillion,  has  written  an  essay  that  ef- 
fectively expresses  her  convictions  rela- 
tive to  some  of  the  challenges  and  hopes 
that  lie  ahead  for  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 

CXni 310 — ^Part  4 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dzmocract:  What  It  Means  to  Mx 

The  Ministry  of  Truth  was  startllngly  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  object  in  sight.  It 
was  an  enormous  pyramidal  structure  of 
glittering  white  concrete,  soaring  up,  terrace 
after  terrace,  three  hundred  meters  into  the 
air.  Picked  out  on  Its  white  face  In  elegant 
lettering  were  the  three  slogans  of  the  Party: 
War  Is  Peace,  Freedom  Is  Slavery,  Ignorance 
Is  Strength. 

George  Orwell's  1984  Is  the  great  modem 
classic  of  "Negative  Utopia" — not  a  drama  of 
what  life  might  be  .  .  .  but  a  nightmare  of 
what  It  Is  becoming. 

The  world  of  1984  Is  one  In  which  eternal 
warfare  Is  the  price  of  bleak  prosperity.  In 
which  the  Party  keeps  Itself  In  power  by 
complete  control  over  man's  actions  and  his 
thoughts.  As  the  lovers  Winston  and  Julia 
learn  when  they  try  to  evade  the  "thought 
police,"  and  then  Join  the  underground  op- 
position, the  Party  can  smash  the  last  Im- 
pulse of  love  ...  the  last  flicker  of  Indi- 
viduality. 

Let  Americans  beware:  1984  is  more  than 
a  satire  of  totalitarian  barbarism.  Its  mes- 
sage Is  Intended  for  democracy,  too. 

"But  the  United  States?"  he  protests  vig- 
orously. "Why  m  America,  democracy  offers 
me  many  freedoms.  And  Americans  tolerate 
people  whose  opinions  or  race  Is  different. 
We  speak  our  own  thoughts.  I  am  able  to 
thrive  under  my  equal  opportunity — I  can 
develop  freely  to  my  fullest  capacity!  De- 
mocracy!" he  repeats  reverently. 
Whose  voice  Is  speaking? 
Probably  the  echoes  of  an  average  Amer- 
ican— an  average  American  who  doesn't  quite 
remember  the  words  to  the  National  Anthem 
and  who  is  often  negligent  about  displaying 
the  stars  and  stripes.  You  might  find  him 
at  home  on  election  day.  Oh,  but  he's  neatly 
dressed  and  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

I  can  tell  you  who  he  is  not:  he  is  not  an 
atheist  or  a  Jew;  he's  not  Japanese,  not 
a  beatnik,  not  Mexican,  nor  an  ex-convlct; 
he's  not  a  Negro. 

Tet  this  average  American  stated  patrioti- 
cally: "We  tolerate  minorities" — ^wlth  the 
white  cross  of  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  on  him. 
"We  thrive  under  equal  opportunity" — with 
a  "No  Jews  Allowed"  sign.  "We  have  the 
power  to  develop  freely  to  our  fullest  ex- 
tent"— with  "dirty  Injxin"  on  ovir  Ups. 

"Freedom  is  Slavery":  the  party's  slogan 
stands  before  us. 

Perhaps  I  sound  impatrlotlc,  but  then  my 
Intentions  have  been  misinterpreted.  I  only 
Intend  not  to  laud  democracy  as  something 
that  It  Isn't.  And  it  Is  not  a  perfect  gov- 
ernment, wholly  unblemished  by  flaws.  The 
government  Is  constructed  with  people — 
people  who  have  petty  dislikes,  faults,  and 
shortcomings,  as  Is  the  nature  of  human 
beings. 
What,  then,  does  democracy  mean  to  me? 
I  believe  democracy  to  be  the  best  attempt 
on  earth  at  a  government  by  the  people, 
characterized  by  tolerance  toward  minority, 
freedom  of  expression,  and  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  with  equal  oppo- 
tunlty  for  each. 

Because  democracy  allows  for  a  man  to  be 
a  non-conformist  and  a  thinker,  as  no  other 
government  permits,  the  tragedy  of  "Freedom 
is  Slavery"  portrayed  in  1984  will  never  en- 
gulf the  United  States. 

The  hope  can  be  realized  by  recognizing, 
as  Orwell's  book  teaches  us,  the  danger  of 
a  society  of  automatons  who  will  have  lost 
every  trace  of  Individuality,  of  love,  of  criti- 
cal thought. 

The  hope  Is  when  Americans  know  that 
democracy  Is  not  perfect  because  man  Is  not 
perfect,  but  that  this  form  of  government 
attempts  perfection  In  freedom,  equality, 
responsibility,  and  rights. 


The  hope  Is  when  Americans  recognize  that 
democracy  has  succeeded  remarkably  well. — 

Mabgaret  Hasse. 


ARMY  CORPS  WILL  UTILIZE  ON- 
SHORE DISPOSAL  SITES  FOR  CHI- 
CAGO AREA  DREDGE  MATERIAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois — the  Lake  Michigan 
area — are  pleased  with  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration  and 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  announcement 
that  they  will  use  on-shore  disposal  sites 
for  dredge  materiEd  from  channel  clear- 
ance in  the  Little  Calumet  River  area. 

Other  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  not 
so  lucky;  alternative  sites  for  dumping 
their  dredge  material  are  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Last  summer  I  called  upon  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  stop  dumping  into  Lake 
Michigan  because  this  activity  was 
fiuther  contributing  to  our  already  crit- 
ical pollution  control  problems.  Al- 
though we  knew  that  the  corps  dredge 
activities  were  vital  to  keeping  our  ports 
and  channels  open,  we  were  alarmed  by 
the  ramifications  of  this  nutrient  laden 
dredge  material  to  the  water  pollution 
cycle  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

During  the  1967  dredge  season,  in  the 
Chicago  area,  the  corps  will  utilize  dump 
deposits  on  shore  and  investigate  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration the  possibilities  of  diking, 
treatment,  or  on-shore  sites  in  the  other 
Great  Lakes  areas. 

I  call  upon  the  local  and  State  oflaclals 
of  the  neighboring  Great  Lakes  ports  to 
work  with  the  corps  in  helping  to  find 
alternatives  to  dumping  these  dredge 
materials  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Deprartment  of  the 
Army  joint  statement  on  the  dredging. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Public    Statement   by    thb    Depabt- 

MENTS  of  the  INTERIOB  AND  ABMY  REGARD- 

iNG  Dredging  on  the  Great  Lakes 
The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  program  and  plan  for  attacking 
the  problem  of  the  disposition  of  polluted 
material  dredged  from  harbors  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  agreement  covers  an  interim 
program,  effective  Immediately  for  calendar 
year  1967,  and  a  permanent  plan  of  action 
to  be  Implemented  as  rapidly  as  alternate 
procedures  can  be  developed,  tested  and 
funded.  The  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  agreement  are  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration (PWPCA)  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

By  acts  of  Congress,  the  Corps  of  Engflneers 
Is  responsible  for  Improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  m  the  Interest  of  navigation.  These 
waterways  are  llfe-Unes  of  America's  growth. 
Industrial  might  and  prosperity  and  their 
proper  maintenance  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant reeponsibllity  of  the  Corps.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  recognizes  that  consider- 
able time  win  be  required  before  complete 
treatment  of  municipal  and  industrial  wast© 
will  prevent  the  introduction  of  pollutants 
to  the  waterways.  During  this  time  a 
means  must  be  found  to  keep  the  waterways 
open.    Doing  so   Involves  dredging  of  pol- 
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luted  material.  The  Corps  Is  therefore 
studying  alternate  procedures  Tor  tfce  dis- 
posal of  the  polluted  dredging  resultllig  from 
these  industrial  and  municipal  wast^s. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  (FWPCA) 
by  Congressional  acts  has  the  respoi  slblUty 
to  enhance  quality  and  value  of  all  water 
resources  and  to  carry  out,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments,  a  r  ational 
program  aimed  at  the  prevention,  control 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution.  Addi- 
tionally, by  Executive  Order  No.  lliss,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  provide 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  h)eads  of 
other  Departments,  who  are  to  provide  lead- 
ership In  the  nationwide  effort  to  linprove 
water  quality  through  prevention,  control 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  frc»n  Fed- 
eral Government  activities.  , 

The  two  agencies  agree  that  Joint  effort 
Is  required  for  the  development  of  accept- 
able alternative  disposal  means  with  khe  ul- 
timate objective  of  providing  leadership  In 
the  nationwide  effort  to  improve  watar  qual- 
ity through  prevention,  control  and!  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  by  Federal  water 
resources  projects.  [ 

In  order  to  maintain  navigation,  tl 
of  Engineers  will  proceed  with  dred^ 
calendar  year  1967  on  64  of  the  108 
and  harbor  projects  in  the  Great 
list  of  these  64  projects  is  given  at  foe  end 
of  this  release.  While  some  of  these  projects 
are  seriously  contaminated,  disrupllon  of 
local  and  national  economies  would  result 
If  dredging  were  to  be  deferred  thlp  year; 
and  alternate  disposal  methods  canbiot  be 
developed  and  funded  In  time.  Detafled  ob- 
servation and  measvirement  of  the  pK^llutlng 
characteristics  will  be  Jointly  conduated  by 
the  two  agencies  during  the  dredgina  opera- 
tion. These  observations  will  Includt  water 
and  material  sampling  at  the  dredgftig  site 
before  and  after  dredging  operations  and 
selected  sampling  en  route  and  at  alsposal 
areas  with  the  objective  of  evaluating  the 
effects  of  the  operations.  The  anawsis  of 
the  samples  will  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
These  studies  will  serve  to  guide  plins  for 
alternate  methods  thereafter.  j 

For  the  longer  range  permanent  pltn,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  initiate  a  pilit  pro- 
gram of  erperimentatlon  in  March  1967. 
An  amount  of  $1  million  has  beeii  made 
available  for  this  program  during  flsc^  year 
1967.  and  the  President's  budget  iicludes 
$5  million  for  continuation  of  the  p-ogram 
during  fiscal  year  1968.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  develop,  with  the  aid  9t  con- 
sultants, the  most  practicable  meth^s  for 
management  of  pollution  problems  felated 
to  dredging  operations  on  the  Greati  Lakes 
that  will  be  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  lakea.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  in  agreement 
with  the  pilot  program  and  will  participate 
In  it.  The  pilot  program  will  Inv^tigata 
all  alternate  disposal  methods,  such  asjalong- 
shore  diked  areas,  disposal  at  some  d|stance 
Inland  from  the  shore,  and  treatment!  meth- 
ods, and  evaluate  pollution  abatement 
results.  1 

Five  localities  have  been  selected  for  In- 
stitution of  the  pilot  program.  The  i  Green 
Bay  project,  where  scheduled  disposal  Ln  an 
away-from-shore  land  site  will  permit  devel- 
opment of  acceptable  means  of  treatlpg  the 
polluted  drainage  from  such  an  ar^;  the 
Cleveland  project,  which  has  a  high  i  pollu- 
tion index  and  where  a  favorable  opportunity 
exists  for  field  experimentation  with  t&e  dike 
types:  Toledo:  and  Detroit's  River  J  Rouge 
where  existing  near-shore  diked  areas  are  In 
use  and  where  the  Toledo  site  repres^ts  an 
Intermediate  pollution  index:  and  Great 
Sodus  Bay  where  there  is  a  low  po  lutlon 
index.  In  the  Chicago  area,  the  use  of  on- 
shore disposal  areas  shows  great  promise  and 
such  areas  are  being  actively  expiated  in 
connection   with   the  forthcoming   mainte- 


nance dredging  on  the  Calumet  River.  The 
work  at  these  selected  areas  in  1967  will 
provide  a  full-scale  test  of  ways  lor  filtering 
the  liquids  draining  back  into  the  lake  from 
such  areas,  as  well  as  confining  the  solids. 

When  acceptable  alternate  methods  of 
dredge  disposal  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the  Corps  will 
take  appropriate  budgetary  action  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds.  This  may  require  sub- 
stantial funds  programmed  over  a  period  of 
several  years. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration will  contribute  to  the  pilot 
study  effort  by  providing  leadership  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  an  ef- 
fective program  for  measxiring  the  pollu- 
tlonal  efforts  of  the  materials  to  be  dredged. 
Skilled  personnel,  as  well  as  fixed  and  mobile 
laboratory  facilities  of  that  agency,  will  be 
made  available  to  analyze  these  materials 
for  chemical,  biological,  physical  and  other 
characteristics  and  thus  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness  of   the   various   methods   proposed. 

In  carrying  forward  the  nationwide  Ped- 
eral-State-local  program  to  prevent,  control 
and  abate  pollution  in  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
coastal  waters,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  further  utilize  all  of  its  resources 
and  powers  in  the  support  of  measures 
which  prevent  pollution  at  the  source.  By 
June  30,  1967.  the  States  will  submit  quality 
standards  and  plans  for  their  Implementa- 
tion for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  As  State  plans  of  Implementation 
get  underway,  it  is  expected  that  the  quan- 
tity of  polluting  materials  from  municipal, 
industrial  and  other  sources  deposited  in 
navigable  waters  will  be  drastically  reduced. 
Thus,  the  poUutlonal  effects  of  dredging  will 
be  reduced  in  direct  ratio  to  the  success  of 
the  nationwide  control  effort  and  Improved 
methods  of  spoil  disposal. 

The  agreement  armounced  today  reflects 
the  determination  of  the  two  agencies  to 
present  an  example  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  to  help  preserve  the  in- 
comparable values  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
resources. 

ESTIMATED     DRZaXilNO     aEQtnREMEMT— CALENDAR 
TEAR    1967 

Lake  Ontario  Projects:  Rochester  Harbor, 
N.Y.:  Oswego  Harbor,  N.Y.;  Great  Sodus  Bay 
Harbor,  N.Y.;  Little  Sodus  Bay  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Lake  Superior  Projects:  Duluth-Superlor 
Harbor,  Minn.  &  Wis.;  Ontonagon  Harbor, 
Mich.;  Big  Bay  Harbor,  Mich.;  Cornucopia 
Harbor,  Wis.;  Grand  Traverse  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Keweenaw  Waterway,  Mich.;  Presque  Isle 
Harbor,  Mich.;  Whiteflsh  Point  Harbor, 
Mich.;   Little  Lake  Harbor,  Mich. 

Lake  Michigan  Projects:  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  111.  &  Ind.;  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.; 
Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis.;  Two  Rivers  Harbor, 
Wis.;  Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis.;  Muskegon  Har- 
bor, Mich.;  Ludlngton  Harbor,  Mich.;  Prank- 
fort  Harbor,  Mich.;  St.  Joseph  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich.;  Manistee  Har- 
bor, Mich.;  Wavikegan  Harbor,  111.;  Michigan 
City  Harbor,  Ind.;  Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis.; 
Sturgeon  Bay  &  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal, 
Wis.;  Menominee  Harbor,  Mich.  &  Wis.; 
Holland  Harbor.  Mich.;  New  Buffalo  Harbor, 
Mich.;  Racine  Harbor,  Wis.;  Port  Washington 
Harbor,  Wis.;  Kewaunee  Harbor,  Wis.;  Pent- 
water  Harbor,  Mich.;  Saugatuck  Harbor, 
Mich.;  South  Haven  Harbor,  Mich.;  Charle- 
voix Harbor,  Mich.;  Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wis.; 
Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis.;  Manitowoc  Harbor, 
Wis.;   White  Lake  Harbor,  Mich. 

Lake  Erie  Projects:  Cleveland  Harbor, 
Ohio;  Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio;  Lorain  Harbor, 
Ohio;  Sandusky  Harbor,  Ohio;  Palrport  Har- 
bor, Ohio;  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio;  Black 
Rock  Channel  &  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.Y.; 
Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio;  Huron  Harbor, 
Ohio;  Erie  Harbor,  Pa.;  Monroe  Harbor, 
Mich.;  Rocky  River  Harbor,  Ohio;  Dunkirk 
Harbor,  N.Y.;  BoUes  Harbor,  Mich. 

A  decision  respecting  Buffalo  Harbor  will 
be  made  at  a  later  date. 


Lake  Huron  &  Connecting  Channels  Proj 
ects:  Channels  In  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
Detroit  River,  Mich.;  St.  Clair  River,  Mich. 
Saginaw  River,  Mich.;  Rouge  River,  Mich! 
Alpena  Harbor,  Mich.;  Cheboygan  Harbor, 
Mich.;  AuSable  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE    NEED    FOR    QUALIFIED    EDU- 
CATIONAL.   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  yesterday's  Presi- 
dential education  and  health  message, 
for  I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  his 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  teachers  and 
others  within  the  education  profession. 
This  program  must  be  suppwrted. 

An  adequate,  well-trained  teaching 
staff  is  absolutely  essential  to  Insure  the 
desired  quality  of  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  children  and  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  now  in  operation. 

The  recent  report  transmitted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  on  the  availability  of 
education  opportunities  contains  many 
valuable  facts.  It  demonstrated  that  of 
the  outward  characteristics  of  schools — 
facilities,  programs,  and  teacher  staff — 
teacher  quality  has  the  greatest  effect 
upon  pupil  achievement,  especially  where 
increased  achievement  is  most  needed, 
among  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Last  year  many  school  officials  stated 
that  the  most  crucial  problems  encoun- 
tered in  making  Federal-aid  programs 
meaningful  was  the  lack  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel, able  to  do  the  Job.  About  34,000 
additional,  qualified  teachers  are  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  created  by  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
of  1965,  as  amended.  Without  these 
skilled  people,  this  law  will  not  succeed. 

The  need  for  highly  qualified  persons 
in  education  is  also  felt  at  the  college  lev- 
el. Student  enrollments  between  1930 
and  1960  increased  on  an  average  of  45 
percent  every  10  years.  During  the  pres- 
ent decade,  the  enrollment  will  more  than 
double.  Approximately  60,000  new  col- 
lege Instructors  are  needed  each  year  to 
meet  the  Increased  enrollments. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  ac- 
tive In  supporting  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel; 
however,  this  has  been  done  through  a 
number  of  diverse  programs.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  coordinated  and  flexible  ap- 
proach that  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
levels  of  education,  all  subject  matter, 
and  all  professional  levels. 

Therefore,  I  urge  Senators  to  support 
the  various  legislative  proposals  which 
are  encompassed  within  the  Presidential 
message. 

URBAN  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23  I  proposed  an  urban  action 
program,  and  introduced  a  number  of 
bills  to  improve  life  in  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  then,  many  newspapers  have 
commented  on  these  proposals.  I  hare 
been  pleased  by  this  response  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  tirtides  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


March  1,  1967 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  6,  1967] 
To  Rescue  the  CrriES 

The  recent  proposals  made  by  Senator 
Blblcoff  of  Connecticut  for  reorganizing 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  urban  affairs 
go  far  beyond  an  administrative  reshuffle. 
On  the  basis  of  hearings  before  his  subcom- 
mittee on  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  Mr.  Ribl- 
coff  was  really  Issuing  a  summons  to  this 
country  to  make  a  commitment  of  money 
and  talent,  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a  long 
term,  to  the  solution  of  persistent  poverty 
and  urban  blight. 

Bureaucratic  conflict  and  overlapping 
exist,  and  they  need  to  be  corrected.  But 
they  are  much  less  of  a  problem  than  inade- 
quate funds  and  shortsighted  Congressional 
requirements.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration,  for  example,  was  specifically 
created  to  provide  new  jobs  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment  or  low  family  Income.  It  is 
authorized  to  make  direct  loans  for  65  per 
cent  of  the  money  needed  by  firms  starUng 
plants  in  depressed  areas. 

Why  has  E.D.A.  had  so  little  Impact?  Al- 
though Congress  originally  authorized  $170 
million  annually  for  this  loan  program.  It 
last  year  appropriated  only  $56  million. 
Since  $10,000  of  private  Investment  is  needed 
to  create  a  single  job,  that  appropriation 
committed  the  nation  to  the  creation  of  a 
mere  5,600  Jobs.  Moreover,  Harlem  or  Watts 
or  Southslde  Chicago  cannot  qualify  at  all 
because  they  are  only  sections  of  large  cities, 
and  those  cities  do  not  qualify  as  "econom- 
ically depressed." 

Senator  Rlbicoff  proposes  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  program  to  "at  least  $1  billion  a 
year,"  as  well  as  subsidized  interest  rates 
for  private  loans.  Government  guaranteed 
loans,  and  a  start  on  regional  economic  de- 
velopment planning.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  his  view,  should  be  not  only  a 
"lender  of  last  resort"  to  the  businessman 
who  cannot  raise  enough  private  capital  but 
also,  as  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology recommended,  it  should  be  the  "em- 
ployer of  last  resort"  for  persons  who  cannot 
find  private  Jobs. 

As  for  the  physical  rebuilding  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  areas.  Senator  Rlbicoff  urges 
that  the  next  three  years — and  the  money 
now  authorized— be  devoted  to  planning,  ex- 
perimentation, and  small  demonstrations. 
Then,  in  1970,  instead  of  limiting  the  pro- 
gram to  approximately  sixty  model  cities, 
he  would  have  the  nation  undertake  a  ten- 
year  program  to  eliminate  the  physical 
blight  in  all  urban  areas  at  a  total  cost  of 
»50  billion. 

This  sum,  although  it  seems  awesomely 
large.  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  Program  or  of  the  probable  total 
cost  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  Is 
a  Justifiable  expenditure,  well  within  the 
nation's  economic  capacity.  But  is  this 
Congress  prepared  to  move  in  any  of  these 
directions?  The  preliminary  soundings  sug- 
gest that  a  majority  of  the  members  would 
rather  use  the  secondary  problem  of  admin- 
istrative reorganization  as  a  pretext  to  avoid 
the  national  commitment  that  many  Amer- 
icans in  addition  to  Senator  Rlbicoff  see  as 
the  highest  need. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  28,  1967] 

ACENnA    FOR    THE    CmES 

Local  government  has,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  vanished  in  the  great  centers  of 
population.  Its  disappearance  is  one  of  the 
great  caiiscs  of  the  Isolated,  disorganized 
character  of  the  modem  urban  slTims. 
These  slums  are  the  very  example  of  the 
absence  of  any  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  governed.  For  many 
Americans,  the  smallest  and  nearest  unit 
of  government  is  a  city  or  county  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens.  The 
city  of  Washington,  for  example,  now  has 
more  people  than  any  of  the  states  at  the 


time  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified;  It 
has  more  people  than  11  of  the  states  today. 
But  no  new  level  of  politics  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  cities  to  re-establish  the  local 
political  life  that  was  once  held  essential 
to  healthy  American  communities. 

Senator  Rlbicoff,  In  his  speech  on  the 
cities,  proposed  neighborhood  development 
corporations,  limited  to  areas  of  50,000  peo- 
ple, within  the  great  urban  agglomerations. 
He  suggested  using  these  corporations  to  run 
activities  like  basic  education  and  small- 
business  assistance.  The  idea  extends  the 
concepts  of  the  neighborhood  centers  estab- 
lished under  the  war  on  poverty  and  of  the 
model  neighborhoods  under  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act.  The  neighborhood  ought 
properly  to  be  not  merely  a  unit  of  admin- 
istration from  above,  but  an  element  of 
genuine  Influence  and  decision  from  below. 

The  neighborhood  Is  the  level  at  which  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  employment  and 
housing  programs  that  Senator  Rlbicoff  out- 
lined. The  Senator's  forceful  and  Imagina- 
tive agenda  lor  the  cities  offers  a  highly  use- 
ful guide  to  Congress  In  dealing  with  the 
legislation  of  the  next  two  years.  The  re- 
building of  the  cities  begins  with  the  re- 
building of  the  neighborhoods. 

[Prom    the   Hartford    (Conn.)    Times,   Jan. 

24,  1967) 

Ribicoff:  Housing  Now! 

As  Senator  Rlbicoff  sees  It,  for  thlrty-flve 
years  the  nation  has  acted  as  If  each  Individ- 
ual problem  of  its  society  could  be  solved  by 
adopting  a  new  program. 

The  approach,  he  explains,  has  been  pro- 
grammatic, not  systematic. 

Yet,  in  society's  Interrelations,  the  time 
has  come  when  nothing  less  than  a  system- 
atic conception  of  action  will  do.  There 
is  need  for  an  entirely  revised  view  of  re- 
sponsibility and  commitment  at  the  federal 
level. 

That  Is  the  sound  of  the  opening  salvo 
of  the  Senator's  proposed  urban  action 
scheme,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  10-year, 
$50  billion  assault  on  the  4.5  million  units 
of  substandard  housing  in  all  cities  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

He  suggests  that  for  the  next  three  years 
and  with  the  entire  $924  million  authorized 
for  the  Model  Cities  program,  a  vast  re- 
search and  planning  Job  be  done,  aimed  at 
the  systematic  elimination  of  slums  and  re- 
sultant human  blight  from  the  American 
scene. 

His  proposal  calls  for  Inducement  of  pri- 
vate capital  to  flow  Into  the  clearance  and 
Improvement  Job;  consolidation  of  all  re- 
lated federal  programs  related  to  the  issue, 
and  the  maintenance  of  decent  minimum 
environmental  standards  for  everyone. 

Senator  Rlbicoff  losses  nothing  by  his 
boldness. 

The  problem  of  rehabilitating  the  nation's 
cities  is  so  huge  that,  "blue-sky"  in  nature 
as  his  ideas  are,  they  fit  the  dimensions. 

And  despite  the  occasional  Improvement 
in  the  skylines  of  our  cities  as  redevelopment 
projects  are  completed,  the  haphazard  ap- 
plication of  such  measures  only  emphasizes 
the  insufficiency  of  the  current  programs. 

The  Senator  Is  thinking  not  only  of 
metropolises  but  of  the  smaller  centers,  with 
populations  of  10,000  to  50,000.  as  well. 
Some  of  the  most  dismal  and  disturbing  de- 
cline and  himian  hopelessness  exist  In  such 
surroundings. 

Senator  Rlbicoff  has  the  right  perspective. 
He  has  introduced  certain  precise  recom- 
mendations to  draw  together  means  for  a 
systematic  handling  of  modern  social  con- 
cerns. 

Some  will  still  prefer  to  go  at  the  task  In 
a  fragmented  way,  unsure  that  the  nation 
has  the  means  to  do  otherwise,  or  unaware 
of  the  ultimate  cost  if  the  problem  Is  not 
tackled  now  on  Its  own  huge  grounds. 

We  think  that  although  Senator  Rlbicoff's 


proposal  still  must  be  refined  and  perfected, 
his  Is  the  realistic  attitude  and  his  the  prac- 
tical type  of  approach. 


[Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Courant,  Peb. 

2, 1967] 
Senator  RtBicoFF  and  Model  City  Pbogbam 

Senator  Ribicoff  might  well  set  himself 
up  as  prophet  after  forecasting  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  govertunent's  model 
city  program.  In  announcing  his  own  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  slums  he  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's model  city  program  would 
develop  Into  a  vast  competitive  game  with 
one  city  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  In  New 
York  this  week  at  a  meeting  of  municipal 
representatives  600  government  people  got  on 
the  mark  to  take  off  for  the  race. 

They  were  there  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment. The  main  speaker  said  cities 
haven't  been  given  specific  details  on  how  to 
qualify  for  the  program  and  described  the 
briefing  merely  as  "an  attempt  to  give  the 
philosophy  of  the  program."  The  govern- 
ment spokesman  while  creating  a  quite 
amorphous  situation  said  it  was  up  to  the 
local  communities  to  lay  out  their  ideas. 
"This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  communities  to  make  it  work." 

In  his  speech  ten  days  ago  Senator  Ribicoff 
contended  that  the  program  as  it  now  stands 
"establlsheb  a  competition  among  cities  that 
is  basically  unfair  because  it  forces  some 
haJrllne  decisions  in  choosing  the  few  over 
the  many."  That  is  precisely  what  is  now 
happening.  Under  the  Ribicoff  plan  the 
Model  Cities  program  would  be  reshaped  to 
provide  all  cities  that  wanted  to  participate 
with  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  program 
that  makes  this  competitive  aspect  even 
more  unfair.  Those  cities  that  are  in  pretty 
good  shape  usually  have  alert  and  respon- 
sive political  leadership.  Cities  like  Hart- 
ford that  have  such  leadership  are  already 
In  much  better  shape  than  some  slum  areas 
where  the  leadership  is  lacking.  Yet  it  is  in 
precisely  these  same  areas  where  the  need  for 
the  model  city  or  slum  clearance  programs 
are  most  needed.  In  other  words,  as  these 
programs  continue  it  is  likely  that  among 
cities  the  good  get  better  and  the  poor  get 
poorer   all   the   time. 

There  Is  nothing  like  good  local  leadership 
to  get  things  done.  But  as  the  anti-poverty 
program  has  amply  demonstrated  local  lead- 
ership is  not  always  responsive  to  the  public 
need.  There  Is  need  also  for  supportive  lead- 
ership from  the  top  In  those  areas  where  the 
needs  are  greatest.  In  Senator  Rlbicoff's 
opinion  we  should  begin  planning  now  for 
the  elimination  of  substandard  bousing  and 
ghettos  In  "an  orderly,  intelligent  fashion 
rather  than  experience  another  pell-mell 
dash  to  Washington  before  the  federal  dollar 
runs  out."  Looks  as  though  the  pell-mell 
dash  Is  started. 

[Prom   the   Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 
Jan.  26,  1967] 

An  Iuaginative  Pbogeam  fob  the  Competent 
Citt 

Sen.  Rlbicoff  has  presented  to  the  Senate 
an  imaginative  program  to  Improve  American 
cities.  He  wants  the  "competent  city"  In  his 
"action  program  for  urban  America." 

He  Introduced  several  bills  to  carry  out  hl« 
proposals,  which  he  developed  after  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  by  his  subcom- 
mittee on  executive  reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

His  program  has  five  main  points: 

1 — Guaranteed  Job  opportunities,  with  ex- 
pansion of  private  and  public  job  markets. 

2 — Attaining  and  maintaining  a  decent 
home  in  a  decent  environment  for  every 
American. 

3 — Encouragement  of  private  investment 
In  the  rebuilding  of  cities. 
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4 — Emphasis  on  neighborhood  ^levelop- 
ment  and  more  Involvement  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

5 — Application  by  the  federal  government 
of  modem  techniques  of  management  and 
organization  to  urban  problems. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  pointed  out  that  |nuch  of 
the  latter  can  be  done  through  adiAlnlstra- 
tlve  reorganization,  rather  than  rfeqvilrlng 
new  laws. 

His  detailed  statement— It  took  up  20  pages 
In  the  Congressional  Record  along  with  texts 
of  the  bills  and  favorable  comments  of  several 
other  senators — should  be  must  rea^ng  for 
everyone  concerned  with  the  future  <^f  Amer- 
ica. 

That  future  Is  In  urban  areas,  whlcjh  In  the 
East  alone  now  overlap  one  anothler  from 
north  of  Boston  to  south  of  Washington. 

Sen.  Rlblcoff  pointed  out  that  tiie  sub- 
committee hearings  had  "examlntd  both 
sides  of  the  urban  coin."  And  found  on  one 
side  the  highest  standard  of  living  known 
to  man.  a  strong  and  growing  econoBay,  high 
wages  and  record  employment.  I 

The  other  side,  he  said.  Is  "etcned  with 
the  acid  of  despair.  There  is  an  urbajn  Amer- 
ica seething  with  discontent,  erupting  In 
violence,  rotting  at  the  core  of  lis  cities, 
bound  with  the  chains  of  problems  (too  long 
unsolved  and  too  massive  to  be  Ignttred." 

HU  program  would  work  toward!  solving 
the  problems  on  a  concentrated,  overall  basis. 

While  much  has  been  undertake^  In  re- 
cent years  by  the  federal  government.  It  Is 
much  only  In  contrast  to  the  Inaction  in 
former  years.  And  the  approach  nas  been 
on  a  "demonstration  cities"  or  piecemeal 
basis. 

Sen.  Rlblcoffs  call  for  concentrated,  over- 
all action  drew  warm  support  fromj  a  num- 
ber of  senators.  ' 

Sen.  Kuchel  of  California  called  dls  state- 
ment "excellent  and  provocative,"  fnd  Sen, 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia  "a  very  oompre- 
henslve  picture."  I 

Sen.  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  called  It  one 
of  the  three  or  four  most  significant  Ispeeches 
he  had  heard  in  his  10  years  In  the  $enate. 

Their  warm  support,  however,  will  not  be 
enough.  The  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  other  federal  programs  make  a  all  too 
easy  for  others  to  describe  Sen.  Rlblcoff's 
program  as  too  expensive  for  the  cduntry  to 
undertake  at  this  time.  I 

But  the  problems  the  Connectlcui  senator 
so  clearly  outlined  will  not  go  awa^.  They 
will  only  Increase  In  size  and  complexity. 

A  start  must  be  made  to  solve  th^.  Sen 
Rlblcoff  has  pointed  the  way. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour^nt,  Jan. 
25.  1967] 
Mr.  RiBicoJT's  PtAN  To  Rebttild  j  CrriES 
Senator  Rlblcoff's  10  year,  $50  billion  plan 
to  end  substandard  housing  In  American 
cities  is  both  comprehensive  and  Imaginative. 
Its  aim,  boldly  stated.  Is  "to  ellmltiate  the 
slums  of  America  today  and  build  the  com- 
petent city  of  tomorrow."  Mr.  Rlblcoff's 
program  Is  the  result  of  prolonged  !hearlngs 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive!  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Committee  of  Government 
Operations.  This  group  spent  mofet  of  Its 
time  Inquiring  Into  the  federal  role  In  urban 
affairs. 

Aside  from  Its  social  implications  which 
are  great,  Mr.  Rlblcoff  has  once  more  set  him- 
self ai>art  from  President  Johnson  and  the 
Oreat  Society.  In  this  report.  In  fact,  he 
calls  the  drive  toward  the  Great  Society,  "the 
end.  not  the  beginning  of  an  eia."  The 
implication  here  is  plain :  That  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety Is  merely  a  continuation  of  Ithe  New 
Deal  and  Is  therefore  out  of  dat«  for  an 
affluent  society  no  longer  staggering  in  the 
depths  of  a  depression.  In  thus  pointing  out 
different  goals  and  different  mecha|ilsms  for 
reaching  them,  from  President  Johnion's.  Mr. 
Rlblcoff  again  gives  the  Impression  of  being 
allied  with  the  Kennedy  faction. 


Mr.  Rlblcoff  sets  out  five  prlncip«il  objec- 
tives: 1.  Guaranteed  Job  opportunities 
through  an  expansion  of  public  and  private 
Job  markets.  2.  Achieve  and  maintain  the 
standard  of  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  en- 
vironment for  every  American.  3.  Encourage 
private  Investment  to  play  a  more  active  role 
in  rebuilding  cities.  4.  Involvement  of  the  In. 
dividual  and  emphasis  on  neighborhood  de- 
velopment. 5.  Reorganize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  modern  techniques  of  man- 
agement and  organization  to  the  problems 
of  today.  Mr.  Rlblcoff  admlte  that  his  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  most  massive  and  complex 
domestic  goals  this  nation  has  ever  set.  And 
he  must  be  realistic  enough  to  realize  that 
with  the  present  temper  of  Congress,  and 
probably  so  long  as  the  war  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  be  our  albatross,  there  Is  little 
chance  that  an  economy-minded  Congress 
win  embark  on  this  program.  Yet  it  Is  a 
program  that  should  not  be  filed  and  for- 
gotten. The  problems  Mr.  Rlblcoff  outlines 
are  real  and  they  are  growing.  And.  as  he 
points  out  the  "demonstration  city"  pro- 
gram of  the  Johnson  Administration  is  a 
piecemeal  approach  that  sets  city  against 
city  In  a  frantic  rush  to  get  In  there  first 
and  get  the  most  money. 

Congress  over  the  years  displays  convulsive 
reform  motions  In  response  to  public  prob- 
lems. These  are  invariably  followed  by 
periods  of  reexamination  and  cautious  reap- 
praisal. Speaker  Mansfield  has  already  out- 
lined this  course  of  action  for  the  90th 
Congress,  following  the  convulsion  of  the  last 
Congress  with  its  flood  of  social  legislation. 
Mr.  Rlblcoff's  program  Is  Idealistic  and  that 
Is  a  virtue,  not  a  fault.  The  alternative  to  it 
Is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether,  but  when? 


[Prom  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  Jan.  26. 

19CT1 

RxBicoJT  Proposal 

Once  again  Connecticut's  Junior  senator, 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  has  captured  the  head- 
lines. First  it  was  with  his  now-famous 
automobile  safety  campaign.  Now  it  is  with 
his  proposal  for  a  broad  reshuffling  of  key 
Great  Society  programs.  He  urges  this,  he 
says,  to  strengthen  the  federal  government's 
attack  on  the  many  problems  facing  our 
cities.  Sen.  Rlblcoff  has  made  the  plight  of 
the  cities  almost  as  important  in  the  public's 
mind  as  auto  safety.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  presided  a  few  months  ago  at  a  series 
of  Senate  sub-committee  hearings  into  every 
major  aspect  of  the  so-called  urban  dllenuna. 

Sen.  Rlblcoff  would  not  Jettison  any  of 
President  Johnson's  domestic  program  but, 
instead,  would  shift  the  emphasis  in  various 
ways.  All  this  to  change  much  of  the  fed- 
eral approach  to  the  cities.  For  example,  he 
would  give  new  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment.  He 
would  bring  the  scattered  manpower  pro- 
grams together  and  he  would  establish  a  10- 
year,  $50  billion  plan  to  eliminate  and  re- 
build the  4.5  million  substandard  boiising 
units  that  now  exist  In  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Connecticut  Democrat  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  while  he  approved  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  he  felt  they  repre- 
sented what  he  called  "the  end  of  an  era." 
The  time  has  come,  he  said,  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  social  problems.  He  was  critical 
of  the  Johnson  programs  not  because  of  their 
objectives  but  because,  In  his  view,  some  of 
their  methods  had  become  outmoded  and 
even  irrelevant.  Once  again,  then,  we  see 
Sen.  Rlblcoff  taking  peilns  not  to  be  misin- 
terpreted as  breaking  with  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  accused  of  Just  that 
some  time  ago.  Nonetheless,  it  is  apparent 
that  if  he  had  bis  way,  he'd  do  a  lot  of  things 
differently  than  the  President.  In  any  event, 
what  be  now  proposes  to  reshape  the  Oreat 
Society  deserves  careful  consideration  and 
perhaps  even  by  President  Johnson  himself. 


[From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)    Republican 

Jan.  25,  1967] 

For  Better  Jobs 

We  don't  see  how  Sen.  Rlblcoff's  proposals 
to  reshuffle  federal  aid  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment could  do  anything  but  Improve  their 
administration. 

As  outlined  by  the  senator  his  plan  calls 
for  the  major  antlpoverty  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  agencies.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment's  various  manpower  programs  he 
suggests  should  be  consolidated  and  admin- 
istered by   the  Labor  Department. 

At  present  there  are  manpower  programs 
scattered  among  three  departments  with  a 
combined  budget  of  about  $2.1  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Rlblcoff  plans  to  introduce  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  merging  of  programs.  In 
accordance  with  a  proposal  made  recently  by 
the  President's  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force. 

Chief  area  of  change  in  the  senator's 
streamlining  operation  would  be  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  at  present 
administers  the  antlpoverty  program.  It 
would  lose  the  Job  Corps  and  various  work- 
training,  study  and  experience  programs. 

It  Is  here.  In  the  area  of  providing  tech- 
nical training  for  a  potential  labor  force  of 
men  and  women  who  are  at  present  unem- 
ployed precisely  because  they  lack  skills,  that 
Waterbury's  g^atest  needs  lie. 

The  Jobs  are  here.  Given  the  Job  training 
they  need  to  remake  their  lives  before  it  Is 
too  late,  these  men  and  women  will  be  happy 
to  surrender  their  relief  payments  for  pay 
checks. 

Sen.  Rlblcoff's  proposals  represent  a  sum- 
mary of  conclusions  reached  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks  of  bearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  executive  reorga- 
nization, of  which  he  is  chairman. 

We're  glad  to  see  the  recommendations 
Include  periodic  review  of  programs  to  meas- 
ure their  effectiveness.  These  reviews  would 
be  conducted  by  an  Office  of  Legislative  Eval- 
uation, to  be  established  under  another  bill 
he  plans  to  Introduce. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  administrative 
reshuffling  urged  by  the  senator  will  prove 
to  be  considerably  more  than  a  paper  ma- 
neuver. Waterbury  needs  the  strengthening 
and  revitalizing  of  Its  antlpoverty  programs 
that  Mr.  Rlblcoff  expects  to  follow  from  the 
departmental  reorganization. 

[From  the   Reformer  &   Vermont  Phoenix 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.) ,  Feb.  8,  1967] 
RiBicoFV  Versus  Cttt  Slums 

Connecticut  Senator  Rlblcoff,  a  former 
Democratic  governor  and  ex-secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  topped 
off  long  hearings  on  the  problems  of  cities 
by  proposing  that  Congress  okay  a  biindle 
of  programs  to  rebuild  sliuns.  Rlblcoff,  who 
has  gone  further  than  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration in  recommendations  to  reverse 
urban  decay,  not  only  would  give  local  gov- 
ernment a  shot  In  the  arm  by  financing 
neighborhood  development  corporations,  but 
he  would  bring  the  private  sector  into  sig- 
nificant harmony  with  the  growing  involve- 
ment of  the  public  sector  in  cleaning  up  the 
metropolitan  centers. 

Specifically,  the  Senator  would  enlist  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  loans  made  to  those 
willing  to  invest  in  depressed  cities — and 
underwrite  part  of  the  interest  rate.  too. 
A  combination  of  several  approaches  to  the 
rapid  decay  of  American  cities  will  likely  be 
necessary  for  success.  But,  this  approach 
deserves  thoughtful  attention  in  the  law- 
making halls  of  Washington.  J  J. 

(From  the  Manchester  (Conn.)   Herald,  Feb. 

2, 1967] 

RiBicoiT's  Bio  Speech 

The  most  helpful  part  of  Senator  Rlblcoff's 

big  speech  on  the  cities  last  week  may  very 
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well  be  its  look  back  at  how  Federal  planners 
have  failed  so  often  to  solve  the  nation's 
social  problems. 

Mr.  Rlblcoff  is  particularly  well  equipped 
to  speak  on  this  matter.  A  subcommittee  he 
heads  has  been  holding  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  cities.  Better  yet,  he  has 
bad  first-hand  experience  as  a  Washington 
problem-solver;  he  once  headed  the  sprawling 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. So  It's  only  natural  that  he  would 
propose  a  vast  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  bring  closer  together  all  the 
many  agencies  that  now  have  to  do  with 
cities.  Washington's  administrative  mess  has 
made  an  Impression  on  the  Connecticut 
Democrat. 

It  takes  much  more  than  splitting  up  and 
tying  together  Federal  agencies,  however, 
to  salvage  what  is  basically  a  bad  philosophy. 
The  proliferation  of  Federal  programs  to  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing — on  the  city, 
the  farm,  and  everywhere  in  between — Is  a 
symptom  of  what  is  wrong,  not  the  cause. 
And  here  is  where  Senator  Rlblcoff  has  given 
the  Washington  bureaucrats  something  to 
think  about.  If  they  care  to. 

"For  35  years,"  he  said,  "we  have  acted  as 
If  each  individual  problem  In  our  society- 
large  or  small — could  be  solved  by  passing  a 
new  program,"  Plainly,  to  Mr.  Rlblcoff  and 
s  lot  of  other  people,  most  new  programs 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  promises  made  for 
them. 

But  the  old  ways  have  their  adherents,  not 
only  In  Washington  but  elsewhere. 

On  the  day  Senator  Rlblcoff  was  reading 
his  indictment  of  the  New  Deal-Great  Society 
philosophy.  Mayor  John  Collins  of  Boston 
was  in  the  nation's  capital  for  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  urban  affairs.  He  said  the  sena- 
tor's criticism  would  "serve  nothing  and  no 
one."  "There  is  no  point,"  said  the  mayor, 
"in  characterizing  and  emphasizing  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past." 

There  Is  much  point  In  doing  so.  Some- 
times the  best  constructive  criticism  is  of 
the  destructive  kind,  and  mistakes  have  a 
way  of  being  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
The  repetition  can  continue,  in  fact,  for  35 
years — or  longer. — National  Observer. 

[From    the    Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Post.    Jan. 

27.  1967] 

RiBicoFF   Attack   on   OEO 

Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  has  command  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  has  come  under  a  barrage  of 
criticism  leveled  by  Senator  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  OEO 
eventually  beats  a  hasty  retreat  and  sur- 
renders much  of  Its  power. 

The  bureaucratic  thinking  of  the  OEO,  Its 
failure  to  coordinate  programs  Involving  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spotlighted  by  the 
senator.  The  neighborhood  has  been  forgot- 
ten. Senator  Rlblcoff  charges.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  concern  vrith  metropolitan,  re- 
gional and  national  relationships. 

"We  have  not  accompl'shed  effective  co- 
ordination at  the  federal  level  and  the 
coordination  function  given  OEO  has  largely 
been  Ignored,"  asserted  the  senator. 

The  OEO  was  put  In  the  ticklish  position 
of  carrying  out  jobs  that  normally  would 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  existing  agen- 
cies. Without  riding  herd  over  these  agen- 
cies, the  OEO  was  expected  to  stimulate  them 
to  action.  The  assignment  is  all  but  im- 
possible. 

Now,  Senator  Rlblcoff  notes  that  other 
government  agencies  regard  the  OEO  as  a 
competitor  and  therefore  are  difficult  to  di- 
rect and  coordinate.  He  suggests  transfer- 
ring the  OEO's  community-action  programs 
to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, leaving  Mr.  Shrlver's  agency  to  ex- 
periment with  neighborhood-uplift  activi- 
ties. 

If  Senator  Rlblcoff  has  his  way,  the  OEC 
Job  Corpe  and  other  manpower-training  pro- 


grams would  be  switched  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. If  this  kind  of  change  Is  made, 
it  would  be  logical  to  transfer  the  Head 
Start  program  to  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department. 

The  President  himself  admits  that  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  handicapped  by 
administrative  failures.  Billions  of  dollars 
that  could  have  benefited  communities  have 
been  wasted  by  bungling. 


THE  NUCLEAR-POWERED  SHIP 
"SAVANNAH" 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  on  January  24, 
announced  that  the  nuclear-powered 
ship  Savannah  will  be  withdrawn  from 
operation  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  Savannah  was  launched  with 
much  fanfare  and  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of 
some  $50  million  as  the  initiation  of  a 
new  era  of  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy 
and  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Now,  a 
relatively  short  8  years  later,  the  project 
is  being  abandoned,  and  the  Savannah  is 
being  ignominiously  put  in  mothballs. 

I  am  asking  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  a  complete  report  on  this  decision 
and  the  economic  consequences  that  it 
entails,  including  how  present  operating 
costs  compare  with  the  costs  of  deacti- 
vating the  ship  and  def  ueling  its  nuclear 
reactor. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  the  dispersing  of  its 
highly  trained  crew  and  what  this  may 
mean  to  the  future  of  nuclear-powered 
merchant  marine  vessels.  And  finally, 
I  would  like  to  know  why  we  are  now 
faced  with  this  situation. 

When  the  ship  was  being  planned,  were 
none  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  unhappy  history  of  the  Savannah 
anticipated?  Were  no  surveys  of  the  use 
of  the  ship  or  estimates  of  operating 
costs  made? 

Were  these  problems  unavoidable,  or 
was  this  a  case  of  lack  of  administrative 
foresight  and  bad  management? 

The  planned  withdrawal  of  the  Savan- 
nah is  not  only  significant  in  itself,  but 
is,  I  think,  a  manifestation  of  the  exist- 
ing sorry  state  of  our  coimtry's  merchant 
marine. 

The  Vietnam  situation  has  highlighted 
how  very  important  the  merchant  marine 
is  to  this  country.  Yet  the  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine  continues  unabated. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  recently 
pointed  out  some  of  the  disturbing  trends 
of  our  declining  merchant  marine.  We 
now  carry  only  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
waterborne  trade.  While  the  world  fleet 
has  increased  by  61  percent  in  the  last 
15  years,  America's  privately  owned  fleet 
has  decreased  by  almost  a  quarter.  To- 
day only  some  100  of  the  nearly  900 
American  merchant  ships  can  be  con- 
sidered "modern."  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  existing  maritime  policy  is  like  a 
ship  with  neither  rudder  nor  anchor;  we 
have  been  in  a  state  of  drift. 

It  is  reported  that  the  administration 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  new 
policy  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. I  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  seeing  the  results  of  this  effort  and 
will  give  It  a  great  deal  of  study. 


It  is  certainly  time  that  we  faced  up  to 
this  problem  and  gave  it  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  editorial  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1967) 
White   House    Maps    Maritime    Switch    in 

5-Yeah  Project — Botd  Seeks  Labor  Stjp- 

port  of  Agenct  Transfer  From  Commerce 

TO    Transport — ^Industry    Is    Receptiv* — 

$2.5-BnxiON  Program  Would  Overhaul  250 

Vessels  and  Help  Add   150  Craft  a  Year 
(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  February  26. — The 
Johnson  Administration  is  developing  a  new 
flve-year  maritime  program  that  would  en- 
able it  to  put  the  Maritime  Administration 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, has  described  the  plan  in  recent  days 
to  maritime  leaders  here  and  In  Washing- 
ton. He  hopes  to  have  the  program  ready  to 
send  to  Congress  by  the  end  of  next  month. 

Authoritative  sources  said  the  program  had 
met  with  a  rather  friendly  reception  from 
shipping  operators.  But  they  said  it  had 
run  into  strong  opposition  from  ship  build- 
ers and  labor. 

not  enough  influence 

The  sources  said  that  Mr.  Boyd,  who  was 
here  yesterday  for  a  second  private  visit, 
talked  with  labor  leaders  about  his  propos- 
als and  was  trying  to  convince  the  maritime 
interests  that  supporting  him  was  the  only 
realistic  way  to  obtain  a  program. 

The  sources  said  he  had  conceded  that 
they  could  block  his  plan  but  argued  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  infiuence  to  push 
their  own  program  through  Congress  with- 
out Administration  backing. 

The  Administration  bill  that  set  up  the 
Department  of  Transportation  last  year 
called  for  inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  the  department,  but  this  was 
eliminated  by  Congress. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill 
last  Oct.  15,  he  said  one  of  Its  deficiencies 
was  that  It  did  not  Include  the  Maritime 
Administration.  He  said  he  hoped  that  "as 
experience  is  gained  in  the  new  department," 
Congress  would  re-examine  its  decision  to 
leave  the  Maritime  Administration  outside 
the  Transportation  Secretary's  Jvirlsdictlon. 

ENLARGEMENT  tTRGED 

The  President's  proposal  for  this  action 
was  attacked  by  various  maritime  groups, 
especially  the  unions.  Backers  gave  up  the 
fight  to  Include  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion when  it  appeared  they  might  lose  the 
bill  entirely. 

The  sources,  both  here  and  in  Washington, 
said  the  current  progrtun  called  for  the  en- 
largement and  overhaul  of  100  ships  now  in 
the  Reserve  fleet,  the  reconditioning  of  about 
150  Victory  ships  being  operated  to  Vietnam 
by  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and 
the  construction  of  15  new  ships  a  year  in 
United  States  yards. 

The  100  enlarged  ships,  which  would  be 
returned  to  the  Reserve  fleet  for  emergency 
use  rather  than  be  put  into  operation,  would 
be  improved  at  Government  expense.  The 
construction  of  the  15  new  ships  a  year,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  two  annually  over 
the  current  level,  would  receive  a  55  per  cent 
subsidatlon  from  the  Government. 

The  program  would  also  provide  for  United 
States  shipping  companies  to  build  addi- 
tional vessels  in  lower-cost  foreign  ship- 
yards. But  for  the  first  time  It  would  permit 
such  ships,  flying  the  United  States  flag  and 
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using  American  crews,  to  obtain    operating 
subsidies  to  compete  with  foreign  [vessels. 

The  sources  said  the  program  wtould  also 
liberalize  significantly  the  restrictions  that 
eJtist  on  forelgn-buUt  ships,  permitting  them 
to  carry  foreign  aid  and  defense  cargo  and  to 
operate  In  coastal  trade.  Foreign  bjuilt  ships 
now  cannot  operate  In  coastal  trade  and  can 
only  carry  foreign  aid  and  defense  cargo  If 
brought  under  the  United  States  4ag  for  at 
least  three  years. 

EASING  Oirr  EXFECTEO 

The  program  makes  no  mention  bf  passen- 
ger vessels,  which  the  sources  took  as  an  Indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  f^ould  be 
eased  out  of  the  passenger  trade.  iTiere  Is  a 
provision,  however,  for  the  constriictlon  of 
three  new  nuclear-powered  ships. 

The  sources  said  the  use  of  operating 
subsidies  would  be  extended  to  |ionsubsl- 
dlzed  scheduled  operators.  Some  Suggested 
that  the  subsidies  might  be  expanded  to  new 
ships  built  by  other  nonsubsldlzed  carriers, 
but  this  was  not  certain.  Most  cpmpanles 
would  be  given  wider  latitude  in  the  trade 
routes  they  followed,  and  the  pirts  they 
could  serve.  [ 

The  procedures  for  calculating  Operating 
and  construction  subsidies  would  ^e  simpli- 
fied, the  sources  said.  The  Government's 
control  over  such  business  declsloqa  as  ship 
design,  construction  and  operation  [would  be 
relaxed. 

The  legal  provisions  whereby  Unlfled  States 
flag  ships  are  guaranteed  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  all  United  States  foreign  aid  anfa  100  per 
cent  of  defense  cargo  will  be  continued,  the 
sources  said.  But  they  said  Unltid  States 
ships  would  be  required  to  offer  a  rajte  within 
5  per  cent  of  that  offered  by  foreignlshlps  be- 
fore talcing  Into  account  the  Unittd  States 
subsidy,  to  get  the  aid  business.     I 

COST  NOT  CLEAH 

There  was  no  firm  statement  of  the  pro- 
gram's cost,  but  the  initial  outlat  for  en- 
larging and  modernizing  250  shipk  seemed 
likely  to  push  the  price  above  the  B450-mll- 
llon  now  being  spent  on  shipping.  |  The  en- 
largement program  alone  could  cpt  more 
than  9250-mllllon,  and  sources  saldjthe  total 
program  might  exceed  $2.5-billion  {over  five 
years. 

probably  Include  the 
pendent   subsidy   board 
dminlstratioil  to  make 
disputes,   thi   sources 
said.     The  present  board's  decisloi^  can  be 
overruled  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  sources  said,  however,  that  la  funda- 
mental Idea  of  the  program  was  to  transfer 
control  of  the  Maritime  Admlnlstraiion  from 
the  Commerce  Department  to  the  'transpor- 
tation Department.  | 

Mr.  Boyd  and  the  White  House  I^vor  this, 
but  labor  wants  an  independent  agtncy,  free 
of  a  department  Secretary's  full  coi^trol.  and 
says  It  will  surrender  that  polnti  only  In 
return  for  safeguards  that  there  ■sflll  be  an 
expanded   maritime   program. 

TWO  REPORTS  USED 

The  program  borrowed  Ideas  ft-om  two 
major  maritime  reports  sent  to  tbe  White 
House  in  1966.  One  report  was  killed  by 
political  opposition  from  labor  and  I  manage- 
ment. The  other  was  an  expansloiiary  pro- 
gram that  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Admin- 
istration. I 

Administration  sources  said  that  ^helr  aim 
was  to  develop  a  strong  merchant  marine 
with  greater  productivity  and  a  "reisonable" 
level  of  employment  that  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  Increase  Its  share  of  foreign 
trade  at  a  lower  subsidy  level. 

Some  labor  sources  said  they  bellf  ved  that 
the  program  amounted  to  a  reshtiflUng  of 
subsidy  money  rather  than  any  significant 
new  commitment  to  a  greater  merchant  ma- 
rine. Tliey  said  the  program  was  designed 
to  begin  the  gradual  elimination  of  {all  marl- 
time  subsidies. 


The  program 
creation  of  an 
within  the  Marl 
decisions   on   su 


^g^d 
^Bpe 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  1,  1967] 
Beaching  th«  "Savannah" 

To  have  laid  up  the  Plying  Cloud,  pride  of 
the  clipper  fieet,  in  her  heyday  In  the  mid- 
nineteenth-century  period  of  American  marl- 
time  greatness  would  have  been  a  major 
nautical  heresy  and  a  gross  economic  mis- 
Judgment. 

Today,  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  Flying 
Cloud — the  only  nuclear-powered  merchant 
vessel  In  the  world,  the  Savannah — will  soon 
be  warped,  unless  a  reprieve  saves  her.  Into 
some  brackish  backwater  because  she  cannot 
operate  competitively. 

The  tentative  decision  to  lay  up  the  Savan- 
nah, after  only  four  years  of  labor-plagued 
operation,  dramatizes  the  prodigious  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
and  demonstrates  the  urgency  of  the  Presi- 
dent's long-promised  statement  on  maritime 
policy.  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, has  told  industry  and  union  lead- 
ers that  he  hopes  to  have  the  Administration 
program  ready  for  Congress  late  this  month. 
Details  which  have  already  leaked  make  it 
plain  that  the  program  will  be  highly  con- 
troversial, but  the  important  element  is  that 
it  will  sei-ve  as  a  spur  for  debate  and  needed 
action. 

Only  about  8  percent  of  America's  foreign 
trade  is  carried  in  American  bottoms;  the 
United  States  ranks  a  poor  tenth  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  merchant  ship  con- 
struction. The  unsubsldlzed  portion  of  the 
merchant  fleet — the  bulk-cargo  carriers  and 
dry-cargo  tramp  ships — are  diminishing  in 
number  and  obsolescent  In  technology. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  merchant  fleet  Is 
overage.  To  meet  the  relatively  small  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  149  ships — many  of  them 
in  sad  condition — have  been  taken  out  of 
the  reserve  fleet:  but  difficulties  and  delays 
have  attended  the  entire  operation. 

To  state  the  problem  merely  emphasizes  its 
complexity.  Part  of  the  fault  rests  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  and  his  aides 
who  have  downgraded  the  Importance  of  a 
strong  and  modern  merchant  marine.  Ship- 
yards and  labor  unions  have  almost  priced 
the  merchant  fieet  out  of  business. 

Where  subsidized  operators  have  built  ad- 
vanced, automated  cargo  carriers — container 
ships,  roU-on-and-roll-off  cargo  vessels  and 
high-speed,  small-crew  ships  with  revolu- 
tionary new  cargo-handling  equipment — 
featherbedding  and  union  disputes  have  nul- 
lified some  of  the  economies  new  technology 
was  designed  to  permit. 

Drastic  "solutions,"  such  as  the  hiring  of 
civil  service  crews  or  operation  of  some  mer- 
chant ships  by  the  Navy,  have  been  proposed. 
The  entire  subsidy  program  needs  reassess- 
ment. Many  ship  operators  have  shown 
themselves  more  interested  in  what  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  for  them  than  in  what  they 
could  do  for  the  Government. 

Many  voices  cry  "havoc,"  but  there  is  no 
consensus  on  cure.  The  direction  of  mari- 
time policy  has  been  divided,  uncertain,  in- 
complete. The  President's  program  should 
provide  the  bisls  for  rational  evaluation  of 
what  is  needed  to  combit  the  decay  of  the 
merchant  marine. 


SAM  PRYOR.  RETIRED  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  senior 
Senat:r  from  Washington  in  extending 
warmest  greetings  to  my  old  and  dear 
friend  Sam  Pryor,  retired  vice  president 
of  Pan  American  World  Airlines,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  69th  birthday. 

While  the  winds  of  March  are  descend- 
ing on  Washington,  Sam  is  being  warmed 
by  the  more  temperate  winds  of  Hawsdl. 
I  envy  liim;  but  he  has  certainly  earned 


all  of  the  pleasures  that  retirement  can 
hold. 

His  achievements  as  a  chief  executive 
of  Pan  American  and  his  noteworthy 
career  as  a  public  servant  constitute  a 
distinguished  record  of  accomplishment 
of  which  he  can  be  very  proud. 

All  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
number  Sam  Pryor  as  a  friend  have  only 
the  highest  respect,  and  admiration  for 
him. 

I  know  that  all  of  Sam's  friends  in 
Connecticut  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations, and  best  wishes  for  many 
more  happy  and  healthy  birthdays. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FARM  PRO- 
GRAM FAILURE  HURTS  BADLY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident,  yester- 
day afternoon  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture released  its  latest  figures  on  agri- 
cultural prices.  A  brief  glance  at  them 
reveals  some  hard  and  discouraging  facts 
of  farm  life.  The  parity  ratio  declined 
one  point  from  a  month  earlier  to  74, 
wtiile  the  index  of  prices  paid  for  com- 
modities and  services  rose  two  points  to 
339,  an  all-time  high.  The  index  of 
prices  received  declined  another  three 
points  to  252.  The  parity  ratio  figure 
for  1934  was  75.  Today  it  is  74,  even 
though  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  wartime 
economy,  whereas  in  1934  our  Nation 
was  drought  ridden  and  in  deep 
depression. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  was  quite 
enlightening  to  read  two  articles  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  The  first,  by  Washington  Cor- 
respondent Darwin  Olofson,  states  that 
Secretary  Freeman  is  now  "exploring 
with  other  Federal  agencies  the  whole 
broad  question  of  defense  and  other 
Government  contracts  in  rural  areas." 
What  a  revelation  this  is.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  stark  admission  from  Mr. 
Freeman  that  liis  program  has  failed  so 
miserably  that  he  must  turn  to  defense 
and  other  Government  contracts  to  bail 
him  out.  It  is  an  act  of  a  desperate  man 
who  has  run  out  of  ideas  on  how  to  im- 
prove farm  income.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  article  recounts  a  White  House 
luncheon  for  farm  leaders  at  wlilch 
President  Johnson  cited  farm  income 
gains  while  appealing  for  continued  sup- 
port of  his  farm  program. 

The  President  apparently  stated  that 
gross  farm  income  was  up  over  30  per- 
cent from  1960  and  that  per  capita  farm 
income  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  income  of  others.  Of  course, 
the  President  had  to  be  quite  selective 
in  the  figures  he  used.  He  referred  only 
to  gross  farm  income,  not  net  farm  in- 
come. He  had  to  ignore  soaring  farm 
production  expenses  to  make  his  claim. 
And  he  could  not  compare  farmers'  in- 
come directly  with  others  because  after 
7  years  of  Mr.  Freeman's  progranis, 
it  is  still  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  the 
nonfarmer,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Government  subsidy  pajrments  have 
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Increased  over  700  percent  in  7  years — 
from  about  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
1960  to  $3  Va  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  also  be  inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  high  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  administration  back 
off  from  its  planned  depression  for  the 
farmer.  It  is  high  time  that  it  abandon 
its  power  play  to  vote-rich  urban  centers 
by  artificially  holding  down  farm  prices 
with  its  dumping  and  other  manipulating 
practices.  It  is  high  time  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  got  down  to  business  and 
cleaned  up  his  own  barnyard  rather  than 
looking  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

Exhibit    1 
[Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald. 

Feb.  21.  1967  J 

Farms    Feel    Left    Behind — Freeman    Now 

Seeks   Military   Contracts 

(By  Darwin  Olofson) 

Midwest  Congressmen  long  have  com- 
plained that  their  part  of  the  country  has 
been  short-changed  on  Federal  contracts  and 
installations. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  ap- 
parently is  taking  up  the  cudgel,  not  just 
for  the  Midwest,  but  for  rural  areas  gen- 
erally. 

Citing  the  concentration  of  prime  mili- 
tary contracts  In  such  states  as  California. 
Secretary  OrviUe  Freeman  said : 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  In  the 
process  of  exploring  with  other  Federal 
agencies  the  whole  broad  question  of  defense 
and  other  Government  contracts  In  rural 
areas. 

"When  new  public  Installations — ^Federal. 
state  and  local — are  planned,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  placing 
some  of  them  in  rural  areas  rather  than  In 
large  metropolitan  areas." 

tSi.  Freeman  feels  the  country  Is  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a  national  poUcy  on  what  he 
calls  "rural-urban  balance." 

Urban  areas  now  cover  only  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  land  In  the  United  States,  he 
points  out,  but  they  have  70  p>er  cent  of  the 
population. 

He  obviously  believes  a  broader  population 
distribution  would  be  desirable. 

"Dispersal  of  population  more  widely  over 
the  continent  in  no  sense  Implies  a  ntjack 
to  the  land'  movement,"  he  says,  adding: 

"Potential  growth  centers  are  widely  dis- 
persed. 

"Approximately  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  our  rural  population  lives  within 
50  miles,  or  commuting  distance,  of  one  of 
these  potentially  viable  growth  centers." 

His  views  on  population  dispersal  tie  In 
with  the  Idea  of  channeling  more  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  and  facilities  into  rural  areas. 

Exhibit  2 
(Prom    the   Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  21,  1967] 

"Brighter  Dat  for   Farmer,"  L.BJ.:    Good 

Prospects  for  Higher  Income 

Washington. — President  Johnson  said 
Monday  the  nation's  farmers  have  a  bright 
future  even  though  their  income  Is  lagging 
behind  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

He  spoke  at  a  White  House  limcbeon  for 
107  fanners  and  leaders  of  farm  organiza- 
tions who  are  delegates  to  a  national  farm 
conference  called  by  the  Administration  to 
muster  support  for  continued  Federal  agri- 
cultural programs. 


Gross  farm  income  in  1966  was  more  than 
30  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1960. 

"Per  capita,  the  Income  of  farm  people 
has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  In- 
come of  others,"  the  President  said,  "but 
farmers  were  still  about  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars short  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  last  year." 


CHILDREN'S  ASTHMA  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4,  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  "National  CARIH  Asthma 
Week,"  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure to  present  for  the  consideration  of 
all  Senators  an  article  from  the  February 
25  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  article  sets  out  in  very  eloquent 
terms  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
astlimatic  children  at  the  Children's 
Asthmas  Research  Institute  and  Hospital 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  the  fine  work  done  at  CARIH  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  institute's 
baseball  team,  the  'Asthmatic  Nine," 
won  the  baseball  championship  in  their 
league  in  Denver  last  simimer.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
these  children,  mostly  fifth  and  sixth 
graders,  competed  against  healthy  chil- 
dren from  the  Denver  public  schools  and 
community  centers,  and  came  to  Denver 
with  varying  degrees  of  severity  of 
astlima,  this  is  an  even  more  dramatic 
victory  for  these  asthmatic  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ttiink  this  article 
demonstrates  clearly  the  Importance  of 
the  work  done  at  CARIH,  and  I  hope  it 
will  serve  to  bring  about  the  speedy  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kn>s  Who  Conquer  Asthma 
(By  Steven  M.  Spencer) 

Hidden  in  a  pile  of  stones  on  top  of  Mount 
Morrison,  In  the  Rockies  west  of  Denver,  sits 
a  gallon  Jar  containing  a  list  of  names — 
Stanton  Chew,  of  San  Francisco;  William 
Helnlg,  of  Chicago;  Jack  Lazar,  of  Windsor, 
Ontario;  Mike  Gallagher,  of  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
and  some  30  more.  Each  summer  the  list 
lengthens  as  new  groups  of  hikers  toll  up  the 
trail,  lift  a  few  rocks  off  the  cairn,  reopen 
the  jar  and  proudly  add  their  signatures. 

Thousands  of  youngsters  climb  mountains 
every  year;  and  except  for  the  sense  of 
achievement  that  surges  through  them  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  It.  But 
the  kids  who  planted  their  names  on  Mount 
Morrison  did  so  to  mark  a  crucial  turning 
point  In  their  lives — lives  ||^hicb  often  had 
been  swathed  In  the  soft,  cottony  wrappings 
of  caution  and  overprotectlveness.  Some  of 
them,  before  coming  to  Denver,  had  never 
walked  to  school  alone,  much  less  climbed  a 
mountain.  Most  had  lived  In  panicky  fear  of 
the  penalties  of  overexertion.  All  of  them 
carried,  though  concealed  now  like  spare 
socks  In  their  rucksacks,  the  label  of  chronic, 
severe  and  Intractable  asthma. 

The  hikers  were  resident  patients  of  the 
Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute  and 
Hospital  (shortened  to  C.A.RJJI.),  a  free, 
privately  operated  establishment  In  Denver. 
For  many  years  it  was  known  as  the  Jewish 
National  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children,  but 
it  Is  nonsectarian.     In  Its  cluster  of  small 


buff-brick  buildings  on  a  17  Vi -acre  campus  It 
houses  and  treats,  for  periods  of  one  and  a 
half  to  two  years,  165  of  the  most  difficult 
asthma  patients  (ages  6  to  16)  encountered 
by  doctors  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  A  hand-lettered 
sign  outside  one  residence  cottage  room 
reads:  No  bttdt  here  only  Moshe  Frankel. 
Haifa,   Israel. 

The  cairn  on  Mount  Morrison  Is  not  the 
only  symbol  these  youngsters  have  raised  In 
triumph  over  near-invalldism.  Most  of  them 
participate  In  C.AJl.I.H.'s  full .  sports  pro- 
gram, which  Includes  competition  with 
healthy  children  from  Denver's  pubUo 
schools  and  community  centers.  Last  sum- 
mer the  "Asthmatic  Nine,"  mostly  fifth-  and 
sixth-graders,  won  the  league  baseball 
championship. 

The  team's  youngest  member  was  eight- 
year-old  Mark  Campbell,  of  Orange.  Calif. 
Allergic  from  birth  and  racked  by  asthma 
from  the  age  of  one  and  a  half,  Mark  had 
never  been  able  to  play  ball  at  home.  Yet 
a  few  months  after  arriving  at  C.A.R.I.H.  he 
was  displaying  his  new-found  talents  at  sec- 
ond base  and  In  the  outfield.  In  a  33-to-3 
walkaway  over  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
Dodgers  last  August,  Just  before  his  ninth 
birthday,  Mark  chalked  up  four  runs  and,  in 
his  own  words,  "stoled  from  first  base  all  the 
way  home." 

Such  records  are  genuine  miracles  for 
youngsters  whose  lives  had  previously  been 
ruled  by  a  steady  stream  of  such  maternal 
admonitions  as: 

"Don't  play  too  hard." 

"Don't  get  too  hot." 

"Don't  get  excited." 

These  warnings  have  not  all  been  without 
Justification.  The  asthmatic  child  teeters 
on  a  precarious  ledge.  A  few  grains  of 
pollen,  a  nibble  of  chocolate,  a  single  pea- 
nut, a  romp  with  a  dog,  a  family  argument 
over  neglected  homework — any  of  these  may 
pitch  him  into  a  dangerous  bout  of  wheezing 
and  gasping  for  breath.  His  face  turns  blue, 
and  in  panic  he  cries  out  for  help.  Usually 
he  can  be  brought  around  with  a  few  puffs 
of  bronchodllator  medicine  from  a  nebulizer, 
one  or  more  adrenalin  Injections,  or,  If  those 
don't  work,  a  mad  dash  to  the  hospital.  But 
each  year  In  this  country  5.000  In  such  asth- 
matic attacks  end  in  death. 

Asthma  affects  some  5,400,000  persons  In 
the  United  States  of  whom  more  than  three 
million  are  children  up  to  16.  And  the  prob- 
lem continues  to  grow.  A  Boston  allergist 
has  reported  that  children's  hospital  admis- 
sions for  acute  asthma  have  doubled  there 
and  in  several  other  cities  since  1960.  Aller- 
gies are  Involved  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and 
many  patients  have  both  hay  fever  and 
asthma.  As  In  other  allergic  conditions  there 
is  a  strong  hereditary  tendency.  Polluted 
air.  Infections  and  emotional  dlstiirbances 
are  major  contributing  causes.  But  the 
psychological  factors  are  so  difficult  to  weigh, 
and  all  the  troublesome  Ingredients  are  »o 
subtly  Intermixed,  that  much  of  asthma  is 
a  mystery  and  each  patient  Is  an  individual 
puzzle. 

The  symptoms  are  produced  by  a  sudden 
narrowing  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  In 
the  lungs.  This  narrowing  may  result  from 
muscle  spasm,  from  swelling  of  the  tissues, 
from  mucus  plvigs  or  from  all  three.  The 
victim  struggles  with  all  his  strength  to  draw 
his  breath  in  and  force  It  out.  The  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
which  allocates  over  nine  million  dollars  a 
year  to  research  In  allergy  and  related  im- 
munology, warns  that  repeated  asthmatic 
attacks  may  eventually  cause  a  stretched- 
lung  condition  known  as  emphysema  and 
may  place  an  extra  load  on  the  heart. 

The  majority  of  asthmatic  children  are 
kept  under  fair  control  by  bronchodllator 
medicines,  by  avoidance  of  allergenic  food« 
and  by  injection  of  pollen  and  dust  extracta 
to  reduce  their  senxltiTlty.     But  about  10 
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percent  arc  so  serlovisly  afflicted 'that  they 
gain  little  help  from  any  therajiy.  These 
are  the  refractory  or  Intractable  ca4es — about 
300,000  In  this  country — fro»Q  which 
C^JIIH.  and  13  smaller  homes  In  ^he  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  draw  their  625  patients. 

Nearly  all  chronic  diseases  disrupt  family 
life,  but  few  can  match  asthma  In  Its  de- 
mand on  the  patience  and  resources  of  the 
parents.  They  drag  the  sick  child  i  from  doc- 
tor to  doctor,  try  one  medicine  aft^r  another, 
move  to  what  they've  been  told  is  ^  more  fa- 
vorable climate,  exhaust  their  saivlngs  and 
run  up  debts,  resent  the  frultlesi  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  then  feel  guilty  about 
feeling  resentful.  The  youngsters  talss  weeks 
or  months  of  school.  ("I  missed  all  of  the 
fifth  grade,  half  of  the  eighth  arid  half  of 
the  ninth,"  a  14-year-old  CallflDmla  boy 
told  me.)  Frequent  respirator^  illnesses 
and  sharply  restricted  diets  leave  iiany  chil- 
dren frail  and  scrawny.  About  cine  In  five 
of  those  on  prolonged  therapy  v^th  corti- 
sone and  related  hormone  products  Is  se- 
verely stunted  In  growth  by  thjese  drugs. 
Frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  ikeep  pace 
and  by  their  exclusion  from  normkl  fun  and 
games,  the  asthmatic  children  b^ome  irri- 
table and  tense,  and  their  emotjlonal  epi- 
sodes touch  off  more  attacks  of  asthma. 

How  to  break  this  cycle  Is  thai  challenge 
being  taken  up  by  the  residential  research 
and  treatment  centers,  among  which 
C.A.RJ.H.  Is  the  pioneer  and  worlfa's  largest, 
and  the  one  to  which  many  of  the  Inost  stub- 
born cases  are  brought.  In  Tuoson,  Ariz., 
13-year-old  Connie  Swanlck.  a  swfet,  poised, 
freckle-faced  child  who  aspires  ta  be  a  bal- 
lerina, had  been  fighting  asthmai  since  she 
was  three.  Her  family  had  been  odvlsed  to 
move  from  their  old  home  to  a  hew  house 
In  a  supposedly  more  d\ist-and-|>ollen-free 
suburb,  but  Connie  did  not  Imiove.  She 
was  so  chronically  short  of  breato  that  she 
attended  school  only  half  days  (tnd  spent 
the  afternoons  In  her  alr-condltlotoed  home. 
Excitement,  contact  with  anlm&ls,  being 
away  from  home  and  suddenly  filling  she'd 
forgotten  her  medicine — any  of  tfcese  situa- 
tions would  throw  Connie  Into  an,  asthmatic 
attack.  On  family  outings — shej^ia  one  of 
eight  children — she  we«  often  lellt  at  home 
for  her   own   protection.  I 

Finally,  early  last  year,  Connie  wps  brought 
to  Denver.  "I  was  homesick  at  first,"  she 
eald  later,  "but  now  I  love  it."  donnie  now 
plays  freely  and  goes  on  hikes.  Her  hopes 
about  ballet,  dlnamed  at  home  because 
asthma  prevented  her  from  taklAg  lessons, 
have  revived.  "And  If  I  can't  become  a 
professional  ballet  dancer — after  atl.  thirteen 
Is  pretty  crtd  to  start — I'd  like  to  l»ke  it  Just 
tot  fun,  and  study  to  be  a  doctor,?'  she  says. 

Jiist  what  happened  In  Denver  to  quiet 
Connie's  asthma?  How  does  C.A.Ril.H.  trans- 
form Intractable  "cases"  into  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, near- normal  youngsters?  Plrafc,  the  doc- 
tors appreciate  the  complexity  of  <he  disease. 
They  know  that  a  child  Is  seldin  allergic 
to  just  one  thing  but  is  exploslveay  reactive 
to  many  elements  of  his  environment.  He 
suffers,  as  a  New  York  psychiatrlat  once  put 
It,  from  an  "allergy  to  life."  One  secret 
of  C.A.R.I.H.'8  success  is  that  so  many  as- 
pects of  the  child's  life  are  cbaaged  all  at 
once.  Suddenly,  he  Is  free  of  the  c^d  house- 
hold allergens  and  family  frictions.  "We've 
jokingly  said  the  rate  of  improveitient  seems 
proportional  to  the  distance  trateled,"  ob- 
served C.A.R.I.H.'8  medical  director.  Dr.  Con- 
stantine  J.  Falliers. 

Although  all  the  patients  hav4  long  his- 
tories of  severe  asthma,  and  90  iiercent  are 
on  ctwtlson-type  drugs  when  tfcey  arrive, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  group — about 
80  percent — eu-e  rehabilitated  4t  Denver. 
Fewer  than  35  percent  continue  to  require 
corticosteroids  and  are  classed  u  "steroid 
dependent,"  and  even  for  them  the  dosage 
levels  are  usually  tapered  down.  About  40 
percent  can  be  controlled  with  mjlder  forms 
of  medication.    And  what  la  moat  astonish- 


ing, 30  percent  of  the  arriving  patients — the 
so-called  "rapid  remitters" — begin  to  im- 
prove the  moment  they  step  off  of  the  plane 
and  stay  well  with  almost  no  medication 
for  the  rest  of  their  residence  period. 

"It  may,  of  course,  be  partly  the  change  In 
climate,"  Dr.  Falliers  says.  "Denver  Is  five 
thousand  feet  high  and  the  air  Is  fairly  clear 
and  dry,  although  recently  it  has  become 
smoggler  and  this  may  be  why  the  propor- 
tion of  'rapid  remitters'  has  declined  some- 
what." 

However,  Dr.  Falliers  knows  that  questions 
cannot  be  left  half -answered  if  the  improve- 
ments the  child  makes  in  Denver  are  to  be 
maintained  when  be  goes  home.  Although 
the  word  "cure"  Isn't  xised,  follow-up  studies 
are  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after 
the  children  retxurn  home  from  C-AJi.I.H. 
and  show  that  80  percent  maintain  a  re- 
markable degree  of  Improvement,  and  many 
never  suffer  another  asthmatic  episode. 

In  dealing  with  a  disease  that  fiuctuates 
notoriously  from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day 
and  season  to  season,  the  Ch^R.lS..  doctors 
find  It  essential  to  observe  everything.  The 
large  and  closely  organized  staff  includes  8 
full-time  pediatricians  and  allergists,  7 
psychologists,  17  nurses,  20  house  parents,  6 
night  attendants,  a  dietitian  and  her  helpers 
and  a  number  of  research  chemists  and 
laboratory  technicians.  These  skilled  ob- 
servers note  the  way  the  young  patient  eats 
and  plays  and  sleeps.  Some  of  them  are 
making  a  study  of  dreams  as  a  possible 
trigger  of  night  attacks.  They  watch  how  a 
child  reacts  to  exercise  and  games  and  other 
children.  A  program  is  under  way  to  moni- 
tor several  hours  of  his  daily  routine  with 
microphones  that  pick  up  his  conversation 
and  his  breath  sounds.  Are  asthma  symp- 
toms more  often  touched  off  by  anger  and 
aggression,  the  doctors  ask,  or  by  anxiety  and 
withdrawal? 

The  research  tasks  are  endless.  Just  the 
symptoms  alone  may  present  a  confusing 
combination  of  factors.  "A  child  may  eat 
eggs  in  the  winter  without  bad  effects,"  Dr. 
Falliers  points  out.  "but  if  he  eats  an  egg 
during  the  August  ragweed  season,  he  may 
have  trouble.  He  may  have  even  more 
trouble  if  at  the  same  time  he  gets  into  an 
argument  with  his  parents  about  why  he 
cant  go  swimming.  By  feeding  all  the  data 
Into  computers,  we  can  detect  the  Interplay 
of  many  factors.  We  can  see  the  variations 
in  biological  rh3rthms,  the  dally,  weekly  or 
monthly  changes  that  may,  for  example, 
suggest  that  medication  is  more  effective  at 
one  hour  of  the  cycle  than  at  another." 

The  total  environment  at  C.A.R.I.H.  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  instant  therapy.  The  new 
arrival,  previously  alone  in  his  terrifjrlng 
battle  for  breath,  is  immediately  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  164  other  youngsters  who 
have  successfully  faced  the  same  threat,  and 
whose  lives  are  obviously  now  freer  of  re- 
strictions than  his  own  has  been. 

Everything  is  at  hand  to  cope  with  an 
emergency,  and  the  young  patients  know  it. 
At  the  first  hint  of  trouble  the  child  may 
leave  a  baseball  game,  run  to  the  hospital  In 
the  center  of  the  grounds,  take  a  few  deep 
breaths  from  a  "neb"  (a  bronchodllator  neb- 
ulizer) .  rest  for  several  minutes  and  then 
dash  back  to  the  game.  Even  the  severe 
night  attack,  which  at  home  often  meant 
a  terrtfled  child,  a  distraught  family,  a  strug- 
gle for  breath  during  the  long  ride  to  the 
hospital  and  an  oxygen  tent.  Is  here  dealt 
with  simply  and  calmly.  The  child  who  feels 
his  symptoms  coming  on  climbs  out  of  bed. 
pushes  a  button  near  the  dormitory  door  to 
flash  a  light  alerting  the  nurses,  and  walks 
with  his  bouse  parent  the  few  steps  to  the 
hospital. 

Nor  Is  there  panic  In  class.  C.AJl.IJH. 
children  attend  public  schools — and  their 
teachers  know  all  about  asthma  and  have 
medication  on  hand. 

At  times  familiarity  breeds  a  youthhil  con- 
tempt for   the  common  enemy,  an   almost 


reckless  disregard  that  calls  for  adult  meas- 
ures of  caution.  This  is  true  especially  of 
the  boys,  who  predominate  here  In  a  ratio 
of  2V2  to  1.  about  usual  for  asthma. 

"I've  watched  these  kids  at  ball  games," 
a  niirse  said.  "Sometimes  they'll  txirn  blue 
and  almost  fall  on  their  faces  before  they'll 
ask  for  help." 

A  typical  C.A.R.I.H.  experience  was  that 
of  Howard  Kipnes,  a  slender  15-year-old  with 
an  engaging  grin,  who  returned  home  to  th« 
Bronx  last  summer  after  20  months  in  Den- 
ver, six  inches  taller  and  a  lot  healthier. 

"Howard  had  never  really  known  anyone 
with  asthma  before  he  went  out  there,"  ex- 
plained his  mother.  Mrs.  Irving  Kipnes. 
"And  when  he  saw  boys  who  had  been  worse 
off  than  he.  but  who  were  able  to  do  so  many 
things  without  having  attacks,  that  made  a 
lot  of  difference  in  his  attitude." 

In  Denver,  Howard  played  baseball  and 
basketball,  swam  and  went  on  camping  trips. 
"We  weren't  coddled  out  there,"  he  said.  "If 
you  coddle  kids  too  much  they  don't  get 
enough  exercise,  and  exercise  is  what  helps 
us.  It's  what  Improves  oiu-  breathing  ca- 
pacity." 

Mrs.  Kipnes  smiled.  "Yes.  but  there  were 
times  when  you  had  to  be  coddled.  When 
you  were  about  six  years  old  you  asked  me 
one  day — you  were  having  a  terrible  time  get- 
ting your  breath — whether  you  were  going 
to  die." 

Although  it  costs  $6,000  a  year  to  house 
and  treat  a  child  at  C.AJR.I.H..  the  parents 
are  not  charged.  They  supply  only  $20  or 
$30  a  month  for  clothing  and  spending  al- 
lowances. The  institution's  suppKjrt  comes 
almost  entirely  from  private  contributions, 
including  about  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
raised  by  a  nationwide  network  of  140  wo- 
men's auxiliary  chapters. 

A  happy  discovery  most  patients  make  as 
they  settle  into  the  life  at  C.A.R.I.H.  Is  that 
they  aren't  allergic  to  as  many  things  as  they 
thought.  On  the  wall  of  the  big.  sunny 
kitchen  is  a  blackboard  where  Mrs.  Jo  Ann 
Pegues,  a  dietitian,  keeps  an  up-to-date  list 
of  who  cant  eat  what. 

"Usually  when  a  child  first  comes  in  he  has 
a  whole  list  of  things  he  is  allergic  to,"  she 
said.  "Then  as  the  doctors  test  and  study 
him  the  list  narrows  down  to  two  or  three 
items. 

"No  one  here  gets  peanuts  or  peanut  but- 
ter. But  next  to  that  there  are  more  fish  and 
egg  allergies  than  anything  else.  We've  had 
as  many  as  30  children  sensitive  to  fish  at 
one  time." 

Few  threads  in  the  puzzling  skein  of  al- 
lergic asthma  are  so  snarled  in  notions,  un- 
proved theories  and  rampant  controversy  as 
this  business  of  food.  At  C.A.R.I.H.  the  task 
of  straightening  out  the  tangle  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  brisk,  outspoken  young  pedia- 
trician named  Edwin  Bronsky. 

"Some  doctors  say  all  Intractable  asthma  Is 
due  to  food  allergy,"  he  told  me.  "Others 
believe  that  40  percent  Is  directly  caused  by 
food  and  40  percent  has  some  connection 
with  food.  And  a  few  doctors  are  positive 
asthma  is  never  caused  by  food.  All  of  them 
get  together  at  conventions  and  argue.  80 
we  are  trying  here  to  find  out  just  what  part 
food  does  play." 

In  an  effort  to  get  an  exact  picture.  Dr. 
Bronsky  is  placing  a  few  children  at  a  time 
on  a  program  in  which  he  knows  the  in- 
gp-edlents  of  every  bite  of  food  each  consumes. 
He  can  then  watch  closely  to  see  what  symp- 
toms or  measured  differences  in  breathing 
follow. 

Virtually  all  species  of  family  pets,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  goldfish  and  turtles,  are 
assumed  allerglcally  guilty  until  proven 
otherwise.  But  so  strong  are  personal  at- 
tachments for  a  dog  or  cat  that  parents 
will  sometimes  refuse  to  give  it  up,  or  will 
deny  Its  existence  when  filling  out  an  applica- 
tion for  a  child's  admission  to  the  treatment 
center.  One  family  replied  "none"  to  the 
dog-or-cat  question,  only  to  be  found  out 
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jjter  when  their  son,  discussing  with  a 
CAR-I-H.  doctor  the  parents*  forthcoming 
visit,    asked.    "Can    they    bring    Spot    with 

them?" 

Parent-child  relationships  have  long  been 
the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists.  Many  have  dis- 
cussed the  effect,  in  asthma,  of  a  type  of 
"smother-love"  that  originally  fiows  from 
concern  about  the  youngster's  health  but 
eventually  expresses  itself  in  oversolicltous 
or  overrestrictlve  behavior.  Some  parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  described  as 
resentful  of  the  burden  that  the  child's 
asthma  places  on  them,  or  as  holding  an  am- 
bivalent attitude  of  love  and  rejection. 

Today's  debate  often  focuses  on  whether 
the  emotional  tensions  between  parent  and 
child  Btre  primary  causes  of  asthma  or  are 
only  secondary  effects  which  then  enter  into 
the  cycle  that  aggravates  and  perpetuates 
the  condition.  The  C.A.R.I.H.  physicians 
and  psychologists  believe  asthma  is  a  hetero- 
geneous symptom,  and  that  it  is  important 
to  identify  for  the  Individual  patient  which 
factors  are  primary  and  which  secondary. 
They  don't  see  parent-child  emotional  con- 
flicts in  every  case,  but  in  many  families  the 
evidence  is  so  clear  that  they  recommend 
psychological  counseling  for  parents  and 
child. 

A  youngster  from  the  Midwest  illustrates 
the  common  theme  of  the  child  whlpsawed 
between  conflicting  parental  attitudes  to- 
ward him.  The  father  was  a  violent,  over- 
bearing and  demanding  man,  and  insisted  on 
high  academic  marks.  The  mother  was 
clinging  and  overprotective.  Neither  parent 
would  admit  his  own  faults,  and  each 
blamed  the  other  for  the  child's  problems. 
"Donald  is  afraid  of  his  father,"  the  mother 
told  a  psychiatric  interviewer.  "No  wonder 
he  wheezes  and  gasps."  Said  the  father, 
"I'm  sure  I've  had  nothing  to  do  vrtth  his 
symptoms.  But  my  wife  simply  spoils  the 
boy,  and  that's  why  his  asthma  doesn't  get 
better."  Donald,  timid,  shy  and  In  the  mid- 
dle, was  made  to  feel  guilty  because  his  asth- 
ma caused  so  much  parental  wrangling,  and 
yet  the  only  way  he  could  stop  the  painful, 
accusatory  quarreling  was  to  bring  on  asth- 
matic attacks  to  divert  their  attention. 

The  fact  that  so  many  children  suddenly 
Improve  when  separated  from  their  parents 
Is  seen  by  some  observers  as  proof  that  feun- 
ily  stresses  and  conflicts  are,  indeed,  a  ma- 
jor caxisative  element.  "Our  ultimate  goal." 
says  Dr.  Falliers.  "is  the  happy  and  healthy 
reunion  of  child  and  family.  But  we  believe 
that  temporary  separation  is  helpful  to  the 
parents  as  well  as  to  the  child.  Most  parents 
need  a  rest.  And  getting  the  child  away 
does  relieve  tensions  and  permit  the  family 
to  settle  down,  take  a  fresh  look  at  things 
and  perhaps  develop  a  calmer  atmosphere 
for  the  child  to  come  home  to." 

Searching  for  helpfxil  leads  in  the  parent- 
child  relationship,  a  C.AJR.I.H.  psychologist. 
Dr.  Keimeth  Purcell,  compared  the  parents 
of  the  "rapid  remitters,"  with  parents  of 
the  "steroid  dependent"  yoxmgsters,  those 
who  continued  to  reqxilre  medication.  He 
discovered  that  the  parents  of  the  "rapid 
remitters" — those  who  get  better  as  soon  as 
they  leave  home — were  more  apt  to  be  au- 
thoritarian and  restrictive  in  their  Ideas  on 
child-rearing. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  parents  of  the 
"rapid  remitters"  expressed  agreement  with 
such  concepts  as: 

"It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  parents 
to  break  the  child's  will." 

"A  good  spanking  Is  often  the  only  way 
to  convince  children  you  mean  It  when  you 
tell  them  to  go  to  sleep." 

Such  an  approach  is  hardly  recommended, 
even  for  the  infant  \mder  18  months,  but, 
says  Doctor  Purcell,  If  continued  as  the  child 
grows  and  strives  for  Independence,  It  can 
caiise  trouble. 

"It  is  during  this  period  of  early  child- 
hood   stress."    the    psychologist    condudM, 


"that  the  child  may  be  highly  motivated  to 
learn  to  use  asthma  as  a  neurotic  response 
to  cope  with  neurotic  conflict  and  anxiety." 
He  may  do  this  subconsciously  or  de- 
liberately. Several  children,  talking  with 
C.A.R.I.H.  psychologists  about  what  seemed 
to  turn  their  wheezing  on  and  off,  frankly 
admitted  they  had  been  able  to  bring  It  on  at 
home  by  breathing  hard,  coughing  or  run- 
ning. Why  did  they  do  it?  Usually,  they 
said,  to  get  out  of  something  they  didn't 
want  to  do.  It  was  encouraging,  though.  Dr. 
Purcell  commented,  to  find  that  some 
youngsters  who  were  once  adept  at  produc- 
ing asthmatic  attacks  were  later,  after  some 
months  at  Denver,  unable  to  do  so. 

Asthma  specialists  have  always  wondered 
why  so  many  of  the  attacks  come  at  night. 
Now  Dr.  WilUam  Hahn,  a  young  psychologist 
and  physiologist  at  C-A.R.I.H.,  is  looking  into 
the  possible  role  of  dreams. 

He  told  of  a  girl  of  about  12  who  reported 
that  she  had  a  recurring  dream  of  falling 
into  a  monster's  mouth.  She  would  then 
wake  up  In  an  asthmatic  attack.  "By  her 
account  the  dream  caused  the  attack,"  said 
Dr.  Hahn.  "But  did  it?  Or  did  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  asthma  cavise  the  night- 
mare?" 

To  help  Dr.  Hahn  find  the  answers,  teen- 
age patients  volunteer  to  sleep  In  his  labora- 
tory. Electrodes  are  taped  to  the  patient's 
head  to  record  brainwaves,  which  indicate 
the  various  depths  of  sleep.  Wires  from  the 
eyelids  record  the  rapid  eye  movements  that 
accompany  dreams,  and  chest  leads  meas- 
ure respiration  and  signal  the  onset  of 
wheezing. 

Eventually  the  dream  project  and  other 
research  studies  may  lead  to  better  ways  of 
managing  this  vicious  affliction.  And  in  the 
meantime  C.AJl.I.H.'s  calm  and  thorough- 
going approach,  with  its  emphasis  on  fre- 
quent medical  consultation,  has  proved  that 
the  disease  can  be  controlled — even  con- 
quered. For  the  fortunate  youngsters  at 
Denver,  asthma  has  finally  lost  its  terror. 


PROBLEMS  OP  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Jason  R. 
Nathan,  administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Development  Administration  of  New 
York  City,  recently  appeared  as  a  guest 
on  the  award-winning  public  affairs  tele- 
vision program  "Youth  Wants  To  Know," 
which  is  created  and  produced  by  Theo- 
dore Granik. 

Mr.  Nathan  discussed  with  a  panel  of 
students  from  Walt  Whitman  High 
School,  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  problems 
of  our  cities,  a  subject  about  which,  by 
background  and  experience,  he  is  well 
versed. 

Mr.  Nathan,  an  Air  Force  veteran,  la 
a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  was  one  of  11  semlfinal- 
ists  in  the  Nation  selected  for  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming  Award  to  outstanding  young  men 
in  Gtovernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know"  program  of  Saturday,  February 
25,  1967,  on  which  Mr.  Nathan  appeared, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth  Wants  To  Know 

(Created  and  produced  by  Theodore  Granik; 

associate  producer.  Jay  B.  Cutler;  assistant 

to  the  producer,  Susan  Gallagher) 

Youth  Wants  To  Know  Presents:   Jaaon 

R.  Nathan,  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 


Development  Administration  of   New  York 
City 

Announcer:  Youth  Wants  To  Know — the 
penetrating,  provocative  questions  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people,  created  and  produced 
by  Theodore  Granik. 

Mt.  Granik:  Welcome  to  Youth  Wants  To 
Know.  Our  guest  is  Jason  R.  Nathan,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Nathan  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
urban  development.  He  was  Regional  Di- 
rector of  Federal  Urban  Renewal,  head- 
quartered in  Philadelphia.  The  necessity 
for  organizing  and  reorganizing  municipal 
housing  and  development  will  be  the  subject 
of  many  questions  by  our  panel  of  Walt 
Whitman  High  School  students. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  do  you  consider 
yourself  one  of  those  dedicated  young 
urbanists  that  Mayor  Lindsay  has  been  put- 
ting into  New  York  City  lately? 

Afr.  Nathan:  I'm  not  sure  If  I  can  consider 
myself  young  any  more.  I've  been  back  in 
New  York  for  about  six  months  and  I  think 
I've  gotten  a  few  more  grey  hairs,  but  I 
think  that  what  we're  really  talking  about 
Is  the  Mayor's  concern  and  his  complete  com- 
mitment to  bringing  professionals  into 
local  government,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  real  great  criticisms  of  city  government 
all  over  the  country,  that  there  has  been  too 
much  hacklsm  and  far  too  little  professional- 
Ism. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  many  people  con- 
tend that  the  American  city  Is  dying.  Is 
urban  renewal  the  means  for  revitalizing 
large  American  cities,  that  is,  both  socially 
and  physically? 

Mr.  Nathan:  I  think  if  you  talk  about  what 
some  people  call  the  bulldozer  approach,  the 
answer  is  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  urban 
renewal,  the  answer  Is  no.  If  you're  talking 
about  urban  renewal,  which  is  combined 
with  social  programs,  and  family  programs, 
and  I  guess  It  Is  becoming  trite  and  over- 
fashionable  to  say  human  renewal,  then  I 
think  the  answer  is  yes.  It  happens.  I  think 
that  many  of  us  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  conviction  that  this  kind  of  a  program 
is  the  basis  of  rebviilding  the  cities  with 
social  and  economic  Integration  and  op- 
portunities for  jobs  and  housing,  not  just 
in  a  few  small  areas,  but  aU  over  the  city. 
In  New  York  we  call  it  "Operation  Open 
City,"  and  I  think  that's  what  we're  shooting 
for. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  could  you  give  us 
your  explanation  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
program?  And  is  it  applicable  in  New  York? 
If  so,  how  will  it  be  used? 

Mr.  Nathan:  WeU,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  program  is  one  that  President  John- 
son persuaded  Congress,  after  much  difficulty, 
to  pass  last  year.  It  Is  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept of  tying  together  a  number  of  these  sep- 
arate programs.  As  I  was  just  mentioning 
to  Carol,  too  often  In  the  past,  these  things 
have  been  handled  separately.  Urban  re- 
newal has  gone  Its  way.  The  social  programs 
have  gone  their  way.  The  housing  and  the 
school  programs  have  gone  their  way.  The 
model  cities  Is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  in 
a  small  number  of  selected  cities  that  by  con- 
centrating programs,  both  functionally,  in 
terms  of  putting  the  programs  themselves 
together,  and  geographically,  by  concentrat- 
ing. Instead  of  scattering  efforts,  that  you 
might  be  able  to  see  real  Impact  and  real 
improvements  in  neighborhoods.  We  think 
it  has  tremendous  application  in  New  York 
City. 

Question:  The  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  rising  every  day.  Many  people  have  said 
we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  on  domes- 
tic spending  to  meet  this  cost.  Do  you  think 
that  we're  going  to  have  to  cut  out  in  areas 
such  as  health,  education  and  welfare?  And 
in  relation  to  this,  do  you  think  New  York 
U  going  to  be  able  to  obtain  $60  mlUlon  from 
the  federal  government  that  they  want? 
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Mr.  Nathan:  No,  I  don't  think  It!  Is  neces- 
sary to  cut  these  programs  back.  Add  I  think 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  we  did.  I  have  yet 
to  see  anyone  be  convincing  that  tlie  TTnlted 
States  with  Its  resources  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  problein8|at  home, 
without  simply  deferring  and  deferring  and 
deferring.  I 

Question:  To  what  percentage  cab  you  fill 
the  need  doUarwlse  right  now  without  this 
extended  federal  aid  that  you're  I  counting 
on?  I 

Mr.  Nathan:  I'm  not  sure  If  I  get  that, 
Richard,  about  the  percentage.  B^t  let  me 
say  this.  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
lying  back  and  depending  solely  oifthe  fed- 
eral government.  Everybody  Is  talilng  now- 
adays about  this  business  of  getting  the 
states  Into  the  act.  And  I  think  tnat's  what 
we  ought  to  be  talking  about  very;  very  se- 
riously. Mayor  Lindsay,  for  exanjple,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  legislative  proposals  to 
the  State  Legislature  of  New  Yorf  a  week 
and  a  half  ago.  and  what  we  are  hoping  for 
Is  state  permission  to  proceed  wit 
ber  of  programs  with  state  assls 
with  the  city  going  It  alone.  And 
example,  that  with  the  state  apbroval  of 
these  programs  that  we  will  have  th^  capacity 
as  an  immediate  objective  of  do 
construction  of  low  and  middle  Inc 
Ing  in  New  York  City.  And  this  li 
being  dependent  on  the  federal  government. 
Let's  face  it,  we  cannot  wait  for  thejproblems 
of  the  world.  Including  Vietnam,  to  be  set- 
tled before  we  start  moving  very  decisively 
on  these  problems  that  face  us  at  hpme. 

Question:  Is  it  possible  to  gejt  private 
grants  for  the  housing  program  ffom  large 
foundations?  I 

Mr.  Nathan:  Well.  I  think  that  i  generally 
speaking,  foundations  are  tremendously  re- 
sourceful In  supplementary  kinds  bf  assist- 
ance for  special  studies  and  specialised  kinds 
of  approaches.  I  would  think  tha<  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  basic  problems  o^  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  needs,  government 
assistance  Is  utterly  essential.  I  d^n't  think 
you  can  do  it  in  any  other  way  betause  the 
mass,  the  volume,  the  size  of  tha  funding 
that  is  necessary  Is  too  great.  I 

Question:  When  you  double  the  fconstruc- 
tlon  rate,  where  are  you  going  ta  put  the 
houses?  I 

Mr.  Nathan:  Well,  there's  been  a! long  his- 
tory In  New  York  of  sa3rlng  that  there  aren't 
sites,  there  are  no  places  to  put  tne  houses. 
Well.  New  York  City  alone  owna  literally 
thousands  of  pieces  of  land  arounq  the  city. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  sites,  vacant  land, 
properties  on  which  there  are  dereljct  build- 
ings, air  rights  over  highways  and  railroads. 
The  sites  are  there,  with  enough  rresource 
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fulness  and  enough  push, 
be  used. 

Question:  It  seems  to  me  that  tAe  actual 
construction  is  only  secondary  to  the  socio- 
logical problems  of  urban  renewal  How  Is 
the  HDA  coordinated  with  welfare  a  ad  trans- 
portation, say? 

Afr.  Nathan:  Well,  the  HDA,  you'»e  becom- 
ing very  knowledgeable  In  this,  tl^t  is  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administration, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  apout  one 
month,  what  we're  doing,  this  is  ttnder  the 
Mayor's  Reorganization  Program  of  the  city 
government,  what  we're  doing  rlgl>t  now  Is 
evolving  a  very,  very  close  and  detailed  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  other  ona  of  those 
triple  Initials,  HRA  the  new  Human  (^sources 
Administration  of  the  city,  whlcl^  has  re- 
sponsibility for  all  social  programsi  We  are 
focusing  our  physical  developmentjefforts  In 
the  great  core  ghetto  areas  in  New  Tork  City, 
of  Harlem,  the  South  Bronx  ana  Central 
Brooklyn.  This  is  our  major  empliasls.  and 
by  the  same  token,  the  Human  Resources 
Program  will  be  focusing  its  activities  in 
these  areas,  so  that  you  will  have  ani  unprece- 
dented concentration  of  public  action,  fam- 
ily ascUtance,  Job  training,  bom«  abslatance, 


all  these  things  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are 
planning  and  carrying  out  physical  develop- 
ment programs.  So  that  we're  hopefully  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  scatter 
shot  approach  that  we've  had  over  the  years 
in  the  city,  where  you've  had  each  individual 
project  scattered  in  many  places  around  the 
city,  and  none  of  them  with  real  Impact  on 
the  core  problems. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  if  we  go  Into  the 
ghetto  and  we  start  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect, and  we  relocate  these  people  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal,  setting  an  income  limit  on  the 
families  that  can  live  here,  and  setting  the 
rent  at  a  minimal,  how  can  we  prevent  urban 
renewal  projects  from  becoming  a  ghetto  all 
over  again? 

Mr.  Nathan:  You've  hit  at  the  essential 
question,  and  If  we  do  what  you  say,  then  we 
will  be  creating  the  ghettos  for  the  next 
generation.  We  cannot  provide  only  housing 
and  provide  only  One  kind  of  housing.  We've 
got  to  provide  resources  in  those  areas  for  a 
mix  of  housing  for  different  economic  levels 
of  housing.  We've  got  to  provide  Institu- 
tions or  reasons  for  other  people  to  go  to  Har- 
lem, whether  it  Is  a  state  office  building  or  a 
college  or  a  medical  center  or  whatever,  and 
we've  got  to  provide  middle-income  housing, 
and  In  fact,  some  of  the  people  from  Harlem, 
and  I  have  talked  about  It,  they're  convinced, 
for  example,  that  Central  Park  North  in  Har- 
lem Is  one  of  the  great  opportunities  for  up- 
per middle  Income  housing.  They  tell  me 
that  there  is  a  market,  there  are  people  In 
Harlem,  many  people  In  Harlem  who  have  the 
financial  ability  to  be  able  to  pay  for  that, 
and  they  want  this  kind  of  mix  of  housing. 

Question:  Don't  you  think  it  Is  pK>6slble  to 
destroy  a  culture  like  that?  Don't  you  think 
that  the  culture  should  be  preserved  along 
with  the  people? 

Mr.  Nathan:  I  think  that  this  goes  right 
back  to  the  question  that  Carol  asked  origi- 
nally. I  believe  that  that  is  so.  And  If  we 
propose  to  go  forward  in  renewal  and  rede- 
velopment with  the  old  bulldozer  approach, 
then  we're  heading  right  in  that  direction. 
There  are  areas  In  every  single  one  of  these 
core  areas  which  have  fine  opportunities  for 
rehabilitation,  they  have  row  houses  and 
brownstones,  and  they  can  be  saved,  and  the 
neighborhoods  can  be  saved.  And  if  we  use 
the  old  philosophy  that  we  clear,  and  If  It  Is 
convenient,  we  rehabilitate,  then  we're  going 
to  lose  the  battle.  But  if  we  accept  and 
really  work,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the 
concept  that  first  and  foremost  we  are  talk- 
ing about  rehabilitation,  and  clearance  Is  as 
a  last  resort,  then  what  we're  talking  about, 
hopefully.  Is  maintaining  neighborhoods  and 
Identities,  and  offering  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remain. 

Question:  What  about  the  idea  of  planned 
communities — recreation  facilities  and 
schools,  and  both  low.  middle,  and  possibly 
high  class  housing,  all  combined  into  one 
unit,  that  works? 

Mr.  Nathan:  Exactly  what  we  were  talking 
about  a  minute  ago.  We  can't  create,  we 
cannot  proceed  and  merely  build  a  new  low 
rent  ghetto.  We've  got  to  have  a  mix  of 
bousing.  We've  got  to  have  commercial  and 
institutional  users.  We  have  to  try  to  create 
or  reinforce  or  rebuild  neighborhoods  that 
have  a  reason  for  being,  not  merely  a  place 
to  go  at  night,  all  of  the  same  class,  with  no 
other  opportunity  and  no  other  reason  for 
being. 

Question:  Yes.  but  the  problem  is,  Mr. 
Nathan,  many  sociologists  have  said  that  for 
a  person  to  raise  his  position  in  life,  he  must 
get  the  incentive  from  living  with  people  who 
are  In  a  higher  class  economically  and  so- 
cially. But,  however,  when  you  have  many 
times  middle  class  that  is  living  one  place  and 
the  people  of  the  ghetto  come  in.  the  middle 
class  tends  to  move  out  into  the  suburbs. 
How  can  you  prevent  this,  and  how  can  you 
get  people  in  the  lower  and  middle  class 
living  together? 


Mr.  Nathan:  That  one  question  Is  probably 
the  subject  of  the  whole  half  hour  conver- 
sation. The  problem  of  incentive,  the  prob- 
lem of  p>eople  moving  out,  people  moving 
back  in,  all  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
late to  progress  in  education,  progress  in  op- 
portunity, offering  housing  choice,  offering 
education  and  Job  opportunities.  We  had  a 
marvelous  discussion  on  television  a  few 
weeks  ago — which  is  most  Important,  hous- 
ing, Jobe  or  education?  And  each  member  of 
the  panel.  I  guess,  was  arguing  about — argu- 
ing in  favor  of  one.  And  I  think  the  real 
answer  is  that  you  can't  pick  a  winner,  that 
you've  got  to  have  all  three.  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  confidence  on  this  issue 
of  incentive,  that  given  opportunity,  the  in- 
centive will  be  there.  I  think  we're  dealing 
with  an  unbelievable  rise  in  expectations, 
and  these  expectations  relate  to  incentive, 
and  they've  got  to  be  answered.  And  I  think 
that  the  problem  of  people  moving  out  has 
been  exaggerated.  I  think  PhUadelphia  has 
proved  that  the  middle  income  whites  flight 
to  the  suburbs  can  be  reversed  by  making 
the  city  exciting  and  attractive  and  by  offer- 
ing better  than  we've  had  before,  the  diver- 
sity, and  the  reason  for  coming  there. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  are  there  enough 
trained  personnel  to  carry  out  all  your  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Nathan:  No,  not  today.  Congress  two 
years  ago  passed  a  state-local  training  act  as 
part  of  the  housing  act,  and  unfortunately 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  two  years 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  give  any  money  for  it.  I 
think  that  we've  got  a  major  problem  of 
bringing  young,  dedicated  people,  the  ur- 
banlsts  that  Mike  talked  about,  young,  dedi- 
cated people  into  these  programs.  I'm 
firmly  convinced,  for  example,  that  the 
glamour  of  foreign  affairs  is  at  least  matched 
by  the  challenge  of  domestic  affairs. 

Question:  What  kind  of  people  are  you 
looking  for?    How  should  they  be  trained? 

Mr.  Nathan:  We're  looking  for  architects, 
engineers,  planners,  lawyers,  administrators, 
every  kind  of  person  with  a  background,  and 
most  Important,  the  ability  to  use  with  ded- 
ication, his  intelligence,  in  these  kinds  of 
programs.  This  area  of  the  city,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  crisis  of  the  city,  that  It  has  now 
become  fashionable  to  talk  about,  this,  to 
me,  and  I  think  to  many  of  you  here.  Is  the 
most  exciting  single  challenge  facing  this 
generation.  Before  we  started  one  of  you 
were  kidding  me  about  my  generation  having 
presented  you  with  the  problem.  And  until 
I  started  getting  grey  In  New  York  when  I 
came  back  six  months  ago,  I  used  to  kid  my 
seniors  and  say,  your  generation  gave  us  the 
problem.  Well,  I  think  It  is  all  of  our  prob- 
lem, and  if  there  Is  a  lack  of  people  trained, 
I  think  that  can  be  beaten,  but  we've  got  to 
start  now. 

Question:  RockvUle  has  been  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Negroes  forming  slums 
In  the  area  by  setting  up  a  quota  system. 
They're  trying  to  get  it  so  no  more  than  10 
per  cent,  if  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent 
Negroes  in  the  neighborhood,  fair  housing 
rules  no  longer  need  apply.  Have  you  con- 
sidered using  something  like  this  In  New 
York? 

Mr.  Nathan:  Well,  you  have  to  face  a  very 
very  complicated  situation  which  relates  (a) 
to  the  fact  that  quota  systems  are  Illegal,  (b) 
to  the  fact  that  you  must  try  and  achieve 
some  balance,  and  I  think  that  many  of  the 
olvll  rights  groups  have  been  working  on  this 
with  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  New  York, 
in  trying  to  stimulate  different  groups  of 
people  to  move  Into  areas,  and  move  Into 
new  housing  projects,  for  example,  that  we 
have  built,  in  order  to  achieve  some  kind  of 
balance.  The  most  Important  thing  Is  that 
come  heck  or  high  water,  the  most  Important 
thing  Is  under  no  circumstances  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  must  Insist  on 
free  choice.  Whatever  the  quota  system, 
we've  got  to  work  In  terms  of  persuasion  and 
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incentive,  and  not  say,  you're  not  going  to 
be  admitted,  or  you  are  going  to  be  admitted 
because  of  what  yoiu-  skin  happens  to  look 

Uke. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  getting  away  from 
New  York's  specific  problems,  and  back  to 
the  problem  of  the  redevelopment,  consid- 
ering what  happened  at  Prultt,  where  they 
generated  another  slum,  they  redeveloped, 
they  rebuilt,  they  tore  down  the  old  slums, 
they  made  a  new  one,  what  can  you  see  In  this 
development,  what  have  you  learned  from 
examining  It  that  you  can  change  when  you 
redevelop  in  New  York  City? 

Afr.  Nathan:  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
you're  really  talking  about  Is  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  if  you  simply  deal  with  a  re- 
development project  as  an  end,  as  an  entity, 
without  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and 
you  have  a  large  dislocation  program,  then 
you  are  going  to  be  merely  dislocating  or  re- 
locating a  slum.  You've  got  to  be  thinking 
m  terms  of  dealing  with  the  families  and 
why  they  have  had  problems,  they  have  had 
to  live  In  slums,  and  again  this  relates  to  Job 
opportunities  as  well  as  housing  opportuni- 
ties. You've  got  to  create  realistic  choice  in 
housing,  different  locations,  so  that  you're 
not  taking — see,  one  of  the  problems  on  most 
previous  situations  Is  that  you  relocated  and 
tended  to  concentrate.  We've  got  to  create 
diversity  of  housing  choice.  We've  got  to 
create  diversity  of  housing  choice.  We've 
got  to  create  housing  not  merely  In  Harlem 
for  people  who  want  to  remain,  we've  got  to 
create  housing  In  many  areas  of  the  city. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  citizens  groups  in 
many  neighborhoods  have  tried  to  deal  with 
problems  of  housing  on  their  own.  Does  your 
department  work  with   them  In  any  way? 

Afr.  Nathan:  Not  enough.  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  real  great  Important  efforts  we 
have  to  make.  It  is  always  complicated. 
There's  always  the  problem  of  who  repre- 
sents the  community.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  things  that  we're — that 
is  significant,  is  what  we're  trying  in  one  of 
our  renewal  projects  in  New  York  City,  and 
that  Is  out  in  the  Rockaways.  We  went  out 
there  a  few  months  ago  to  begin  the  plan- 
ning. And  we  had  a  meeting  of  a  tremen- 
dous portion  of  the  community.  We  said, 
now  here's  a  map  of  the  area.  Let's  start 
talking  sense  about  what  do  you  want  to  do, 
how  do  you  want  this  area  to  be,  what  are 
the  Ideas?  And,  of  course,  a  classical  plarmer 
might  very  well  say,  well  this  is  crazy  because 
they're  not  trained.  Well,  we  got  more  ideas 
out  of  one  evening  of  working  with  the  com- 
munity and  they  said,  well  we  want  you  to 
take  that  area  and  demolish  it.  And  I  said 
to  them.  well,  why  that  area,  what  about  the 
people?  And  they  all  started  talking  at  the 
same  time.  Well,  that's  an  area  where  there 
are  no  families  Uving.  It's  a  bunch  of 
shacks.  And  if  you  went  In  and  demolished 
that  area  first  and  built  your  housing  first, 
you'd  have  a  place  to  relocate  the  rest  of  us 
as  you  go  through  stage  first.  These  kinds 
of  Ideas  of  working  with  the  conununlty 
make  sense  to  me. 

Questicm:  Mr.  Nathan,  do  you  have  any 
long-range  plans  so  that  all  needs  will  be 
taken  care  of  eventually,  say  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  so  that  you  are  working  on  a  certain 
progression  that  will  take  care  of  everything 
that  has  to  be  taken  care  of,  all  slums  will 
be  cleared,  in  this  order  by  this  time,  it  will 
all  work,  all  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Granik:  Do  you  expect  to  be  an  admin- 
istrator twenty  years  from  now? 

Afr.  Nathan:  I  Just  don't  know  If  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  answer  that.  I  think  that  we  have 
the  immediate  plan  of  trying  to  focus  our 
programs  Into  the  areas  that  need  it  most, 
of  trying  as  an  immediate  goal  to  double  our 
production  of  low  and  middle  Income  hous- 
ing, and  hopefully,  within  the  framework  of 
a  valid  master  plan  for  the  city,  which  New 
York  City  has  never  had,  and  which  we  are 
approaching  hopefully,  the  day  when  we  have 


that,  we  hope  that  we  can  deal  with  these 
problems  In  a  comprehensive  manner.  Up 
until  now,  the  problem  In  New  York  City, 
and  this  is  not  unique  by  any  means,  is  that 
they've  been  dealt  with  on  a  catch  as  catch 
can  basis. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
said  the  whole  process  of  obtaining  moneys 
from  the  federal  government  for  urban  re- 
newal will  take  about  two  years  now.  What 
I  want  to  know  Is  will  the  social  position 
of  the  people  In  the  ghetto,  will  they  wait 
this  two  years?  Can  they  wait,  or  is  New 
York  faced  with,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  the  cities,  faced  with  social  unrest? 

Afr,  Nathan:  The  city  Is  faced  with  social 
unrest.  It  Is  faced  with  desperate  social  un- 
rest. I  don't  think  that  we  can  wait,  and 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mayor  was 
saying  that  these  will  not  happen  overnight, 
our  immediate  goal  Is  to  get  the  federal  as- 
sistance and  start  the  planning,  and  start 
redeveloping  the  areas,  and  it  would  take 
two  or  three  years.  But  If  people  have  a 
feeling  that  progress  Is  being  made.  If  they 
have  a  feeling  that  they're  not  being  conned, 
and  If  they  have  a  feeling  that  years  of 
promises  are  not  being  continued  as  mere 
promises,  I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
feeling  myself  that  they're  going  to  get,  and 
we  are  already  seeing  Indications  of  this, 
that  they're  going  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  we're  working  legitimately  on  the  prob- 
lems that  face  them,  and  I  think  that  the 
patience  will  be  there.  Patience,  not  un- 
limited, and  tough  patience,  and  knowledge- 
able patience,  but  I  think  that  If  there  Is 
progress  which  Is  tangible  and  real,  they'll 
work  with  us  on  it. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  getlng  back  to  the 
work  of  individual  organizations,  I've  heard 
a  great  deal  lately  about  the  scattered-site 
program,  whereby  they  move  low  Income 
families  into  middle  class  and  high  class 
neighborhoods.  Is  this  program  effective  In 
New  York?     Is  it  being  carried  out? 

Mr.  Nathan:  Yes.  it  is  already  being  car- 
ried out.  One  of  the  things  that  fascinates 
me  is  whenever  you  talk  about  a  public  pro- 
gram, everybody  says  you  can't  mix  eco- 
nomic groups.  You  talk  about  private  en- 
terprise, and  you've  all  heard  about  the  fact 
that  they  knocked  down  the  "El"  along 
Third  Avenue  a  few  years  ago,  and  there's 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  private  build- 
ing there.  Well,  there  is  economic  integra- 
tion like  you've  never  seen  along  there.  You 
have  all  these  luxury  apartments  along 
Third  Avenue,  and  right  around  the  corner, 
there's  a  five-story  walk-up,  under  rent  con- 
trol, and  you  have  all  kinds  of  economic 
groups  living  near  each  other,  next  to  each 
other,  no  problem.  Scattered-site  public 
housing,  privately  assisted  or  government 
assisted  housing,  is  something  that  is  es- 
sential. We  can't  continue  to  build  great 
monolithic  public  housing  projects  with  the 
famous  flag  pole  in  front  and  the  bronze 
plaque  which  means  that  the  person  who 
lives  there  is  somehow  different.  He's  got 
a  label.  We  ought  to  be  talking  in  many 
cases  about  invisible  public  housing,  whether 
by  rehabilitation  or  leasing  of  public  hous- 
ing units,  these  new  tools  that  Congress 
made  available  only  a  year  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  scatter-slte  program  of  inte- 
grating housing  of  different  economic  levels 
within  the  communities  is  essential  if  we're 
going  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Question:  Doesn't  this  mean  also,  you  say 
you  shouldn't  put  a  label  on  them,  but  peo- 
ple who  have  grown  up  under  different  con- 
ditions are  different.  For  Instance,  down  in 
the  District.  I  know  you  have  different  high 
schools,  one  high  school  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood— quote,  unquote  good  neighbor- 
hood— another  one  in  a  quote,  unquote  bad 
neighborhood — and  education  does  differ. 
Don't  you  need  to  have,  for  Instance,  schools 
that  will  help  reeducate  the  people  so  they 
can  take  an  equal  footing? 


Afr.  Nathan :  Absolutely.  The  point  I  make 
is  that  we  do  not  need  to  continue  with 
artiflcial.  governmentally-lnduced  distinc- 
tions. Variety,  of  course,  is  Important.  We're 
dealing  with  individuals.  But  we  dont  have 
to  have  all  of  those  people  In  a  public  hous- 
ing project  Identified  as  non-lndlvlduals. 
That's  the  point  I  make.  Diversity,  of  course. 
Is  important,  and  It  seems  to  me  the  scatter 
program  Is  Just  that. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  one  of  the  charges 
of  the  building  Industry  Is  that  the  urban 
renewal  field  yields  no  profit  because  of  the 
long  administrative  delays  and  the  strict 
building  codes  that  are  Imposed  on  builders. 
And  they  have  no  Incentive  in  this  field. 
Could  you  comment  on  this  comment? 

Afr.  Nathan:  I  think  the  best  answer  Is,  or 
I  guess  two.  The  typical  progress  of  a  re- 
newal project  In  New  York  City  has  been 
four  to  five  years  in  planning,  and  we're  try- 
ing to  cut  around  two-thirds  out  of  that 
time  under  our  new  administration.  The 
second  thing,  I  guess  this  is  the  best  answer 
of  all.  Is  that  It  may  be  that  somebody  says 
that  there  is  no  Incentive  but  every  time  in 
the  renewal  program  in  New  York  City,  they 
put  a  piece  of  land  up  for  sale,  we  are  In- 
undated with  requests  for  designation  as 
sponsors.  The  last  one  resulted  in  thirty- 
five  bids  on  one  parcel  of  land. 

Question:  Could  you  explain  to  me  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  panel  exactly  whether  you 
think  It  Is  fair  for  a  builder  who  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  money  into  his  land  to  lose  it 
simply  because  he  cannot  keep  up  the  pay- 
ments? Should  we  provide  for  a  new  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Nathan:  No,  I  don't.  I'm  not  qiUte 
sure — were  you  speaking  about  something 
specific,  Mike? 

Question:  Well,  what  I  mean  is  many  New 
York  land  owners  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
Into  their  buildings,  and  then  along  comes 
a  new  ex  post  facto  law,  you  might  call  It, 
and  the  government  takes  over  their  build- 
ing. 

Afr.  Nathan:  There's  such  a  large  series  of 
assumptions  in  there,  each  one  of  which  Is 
at  least  debatable,  Mike.  I  would  only  say 
this,  that  the  police  powers  not  of  the  city, 
necessarily,  but  of  the  state,  have  always  for 
hundreds  of  years,  been  used  to  regrulate 
housing  and  building.  For  example,  the 
state  legislature  a  year  ago  i>assed  a  law  re- 
quiring furnace  enclosures  and  peepholes 
and  certain  light  requirements.  This  was  a 
considerable  expense  on  the  property  owners. 
But  the  state  legislature,  within  its  power, 
has  the  authority,  and  the  responsibility,  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  in 
their  wisdom  have  done  It.  It  makes  it  dif- 
ficult, but  I  would  say  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  has  been  no  dearth  of  people  In- 
vesting in  property  In  any  of  our  cities. 

Question:  Mr.  Nathan,  it  has  been  com- 
mented that  in  rebiUldlng  the  buildings  are 
really  ugly  and  they're  not  well  planned  for 
the  future  when  the  program  is  going  to  be 
finished.  The  program  may  be  finished  in 
a  certain  area  in  twenty  years,  and  by  that 
time  the  building  Is  outmoded,  the  whole 
design  is  twenty  years  behind.  Are  you 
geared  to  put  your  buildings  twenty  years 
ahead  Into  the  future? 

Afr.  Nathan:  I'd  like  to  estabUsh  that  we 
are  In  the  process  of  Insisting  on  the  highest 
quality  of  design  in  everything  that  goes 
into  our  redevelopment  efforts.  I'm  not 
going  to  guess  what  Is  going  to  happen 
twenty  years  from  now.  I  want  outstanding 
design  today.  We  are  putting  teeth  Into 
that  requirement.  We  sire  rejecting  propos- 
als for  redevelopment  on  the  basis  of  design, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  design.  And  we  are 
looking  to  bring  to  New  York  City  the  really 
high  quality,  pace-setting  design  for  the  ur- 
ban landscape  today.  Twenty  years  from 
now,  I  don't  know. 

Question:  1  was  speaking  to  a  former  New 
Yorker  this  morning  who  said  he  was  very 
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diaaaUsfled  with  the  Metro  North  (lomplex. 
When  was  this  designed  and  buUt  md  why 
was  it  permitted  to  be  built? 

Mr.  Nathan:  Metro  North  was  designed  by 
the  people  in  the  area,  who  hired  oae  of  the 
outstanding  architects  in  the  couijtry,  and 
that  la  the  first  criticism  I  have  heird  of  it. 

Afr.  Granik:  I'm  sorry  to  InterruplJ:  I  Icnow 
there  are  many  more  questions.  Ttere  Just 
isn't  time.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nathan  for  being 
our  guest  on  Youth  Wants  To  Kn6w.  Our 
thanks  to  you,  panel,  for  your  mctt  Inter- 
esting questions,  and  to  you.  ladles  bnd  gen- 
tlemen, for  being  with  us.  Pleas4  Join  us 
again  next  week  on  Youth  Wants  to  Know, 
where  through  the  eyes  of  youth;  we  ex- 
plore, we  discover,  we  measure  the  linportant 
people,  ideas  and  events  of  our  tl»ie.  And 
now  this  Is  Theodore  Granik  bldOlng  you 
goodbye. 

"OUR  SELF-DEFEATINO  DUAlISM' 
THE  CIA  AND  OUR  POSTURE  TO- 
WARD COMMUNISM 
Mr   HARTKE.    Mr.  Presldedt,  in  his 
column  in  this  morning's  Wa^lngton 
Post,  Marquis  Childs  points  out  |that  the 
recently    revealed    intervention:  of    the 
CIA  in  international  student  affairs  has 
so  badly  undermined  the  position  of  any 
American  students  who  may  at^^end  the 
World  Youth  Festival  next  September  in 
Sofia.  Bulgaria,  that  it  has  betn  made 
untenable. 

The  theme  of  that  meeting!  as  Mr. 
Childs  says.  wUl  undoubtedly  ihclude  a 
picture  of  "perfidious  Americ^  youth 
corrupted  by  the  American  spy  ^ency." 
The  damage  will  be  in  terms  not  only 
of  the  Communist  bloc  but  al^o  in  ag- 
gravating the  deep-seated  anti-Ameri- 
canism of  many  from  Western  Burope  as 
well.    Mr.  Childs  says:  I 

The  fundamental  error  was  to  billeve  that 
since  what  should  be  done  could  nit  be  done 
openly  it  must  be  done  by  subterfbge. 

The  result  has  been  a  "self-flefeating 
dualism."  This  question  is  not  sblely  that 
of  the  CIA  and  the  students  oijly,  but  a 
larger  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
whole  educational  establishmciit  with  a 
Federal  establishment  seeking  to  subvert 
its  Independence  by  such  mean^  as  tying 
university  research  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  "including  such 
uTunentionables  as  biological  warfare." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninjous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Childs'  column  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thje  Record, 
as  follows: 


Monet  in  Sbcrtt:  The  CIA  puNDS 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Coinciding  with  the  storm  ov^  the  CIA 
came  a  significant  announcement.!  The  next 
World  Youth  Festival  will  be  hel^  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  In  September.  No  crystal  ball  Is 
needed   to  predict   a  major  therie  of  that 

rally.  ^  ^   ^ 

Perfidious  American  youth  corrupted  by 
the  American  spy  agency  seeking  to  subvert 
the  true  spokesmen  of  democracy  will  be 
roundly  denounced.  For  the  4eep-seated 
antl-Amerlcan  forces  In  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  the  professional  antl-Attiericanlsm 
of  the  Communist  bloc  the  Youth  Festival 
should  be  a  walkaway. 

This  Is  a  measure  of  the  dama^  done  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  relationships  between 
the  CIA  and  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion and  a  host  of  other  liberal  and  mod- 
erately left  organliatlons.    Barry  Ooldwater^ 


reaction  was  as  predictable  as  that  of  the 
World  Youth  PesUval.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  subsidies  as  such.  But  the  CIA  was 
caught  subsidizing  socialism  and  he  de- 
manded to  know  why  the  Youth  Republicans 
and  Young  Americans  For  Freedom  had  not 
got  some  of  the  money. 

Predictable,  too.  was  the  outcry  In  the 
Soviet  press.  "All  progressive  America  la 
boiling  with  indignation  over  this  shame- 
fully scandalous  business  with  the  Agency 
.  ."  one  newspaper  In  Moscow  reported. 
This  can  be  translated  as ;  The  CIA  has  been 
unmasked  and  with  it  those  middle-ground 
liberal  organizations  that  believe  they  could 
use  CIA  money  to  oppose  Communist  alms. 
Behind  the  sensational  headlines  In  the 
American  press  there  is  revealed  the  con- 
fusing and.  In  a  sense,  self-defeating  dual- 
Ism  of  this  Nation's  posture  in  the  face  of 
the  worldwide  Communist  movement.  The 
CIA  subsidies  began  in  1951  and  1952  as  the 
McCarthylst  attack  was  mowing  down  any- 
one and  everyone  to  the  left  of  center  with 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  pro-Com- 
munist sympathies. 

The  directives  of  the  National  Secvirlty 
Council  authorizing  the  CIA  payments  were 
Ing  and  broadened  our  horizons  as  the  auto- 
done  to  insure  that  the  American  viewpoint 
was  expressed  in  youth  and  other  world  or- 
ganizations could  be  done  by  secret  sub- 
sidles.  Certainly.  Congress  at  the  time  would 
never  have  sanctioned  help  for  the  Student 
Association,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
or  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
no  matter  what  valid  purpose  they  might 
serve  overseas. 

This  was  the  fundamental  error — to  be- 
lieve that  since  what  should  be  done  could 
not  be  done  openly  It  must  be  done  by  sub- 
terfuge. The  secret  could  never  be  kept  In  an 
open  society.  And  in  view  of  the  reputation 
of  the  CIA.  enhanced  by  such  tragic  blunders 
as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  a  constant  stream  of 
propaganda  out  of  Moscow  and  other  Com- 
munist capitals,  the  disclosure  when  It  came 
was  bound  to  be  disastrous. 

Britain  in  a  quiet  and  understated  fashion 
with  an  appropriation  of  830  million  a  year 
has  given  encouragement  to  student,  artistic 
and  other  groups  functioning  overseas 
through  the  British  Council.  A  seml-lnde- 
pendent  body  with  a  majority  of  Its  30  mem- 
bers chosen  outside  of  government,  the  Coun- 
cil Is  one  of  those  British  compromises  that 
seems  to  work. 

But  our  self-defeating  dualism  goes  deeper. 
In  the  view  of  those  now  trying  to  appraise 
the  damage,  than  the  flaw  of  secrecy  through 
an  Intelligence  agency.  Negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  government  to  try  to  get  a  standstill 
agreement  on  antlballlstlc  missiles  has  basi- 
cally no  relation  to  trying  to  get  adequate 
representation  for  the  American  view  at  an 
International  student  rally.  They  are  two 
different  problems  that  must  be  met.  If  they 
are  to  be  met  at  all.  In  different  ways. 

Here  Is  the  larger  question.  la  there  any 
real  Interest,  particularly  In  view  of  what 
appears  to  be  growing  neo-lsolatlonlsm.  In 
confronting  the  second  problem  and  Insuring 
that  a  free  exchange  with  the  American 
viewpoint  fairly  presented  takes  place?  If 
the  answer  Is  no,  the  rally  in  Sofia  will  be  a 
solo  exercise  for  those  who  mean  to  control 
all  such  forums. 

In  the  uproar  over  the  CIA  subsidies  are 
echoes  out  of  America's  age  of  Innocence. 
The  voice  of  a  conscience  long  silent  could 
be  heard.  With  the  encroachment  of  big 
government  and  the  vast  military  expendi- 
ture, a  large  part  of  the  budgets  of  most 
universities  Is  In  research  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Including  such  unmention- 
ables as  biological  warfare.  This  Is  so  taken 
for  granted  that  many  educational  Institu- 
tions keep  lobbyists  In  Washington  to  get 
projects.  What  this  does  to  the  Independence 
of  Institutions  of  learning,  with.  In  effect, 
subsidies  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  those 
of  the  CIA.  U  a  troubling  question. 


DAYTONA,  FLA.,  NEWS-JOURNAL 
ENDORSES  INTERSTATE  LAND 
SALES  FULL  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson  In  his 
American  consumer  protection  message 
endorsed  S.  275,  the  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1967,  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  12  of 
this  year. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  the 
President  said: 

I  recommend  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1967  to  afford  the 
public  greater  safeguards  against  sharp  and 
unscrupulous  practices. 

The  Daytona,  Fla.,  News-Journal,  In 
its  February  18  editorial  entitled  "Since 
We've  Failed,"  discuiises  with  great  wis- 
dom the  need  for  this  legislation. 

This  editorial,  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  great  intrest  to  all  Members  of  this 
body,  coming  from  a  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  a  State  which  is  In- 
timately concerned  with  the  interstate 
sale  of  land,  declares: 

Federal  authority  can  set  up  rules  to  be 
observed  In  all  states,  and  It  has  the  machln- 
ery  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  enforced. 
Since  we've  failed  as  a  state,  let's  urge  that 
the  authority  and  the  machinery  be  put  to 
work. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fuU  text  of  this  informa- 
tive commentary;  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  We've  Failed 
In  a  message  to  Congress  Thursday.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  many  Americans — partic- 
ularly those  in  the  older  age  brackets — be- 
come victims  of  interstate  mail  order  land 
sellers  and  "have  wasted  much  of  their  life 
savings  on  a  useless  piece  of  desert  or  swamp 
land"  they  had  expected  to  be  a  retirement 
paradise. 

He  asked  for  a  law  that  would  require 
these  land  sellers  to  state  clearly  what  the 
offer  Is,  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  as  the  enforcement  agency. 

So — again  the  federal  government  will 
have  to  take  over  in  a  situation  In  which 
the  states  have  failed. 

There  was  such  a  bill  as  Johnson  now  re- 
quests In  last  year's  Congress,  with  essen- 
tially the  same  features.  But  it  got  only  as 
far  as  hearings.  A  similar  bill  Is  In  the 
works  In  the  90th  Congress. 

Now  It  has  the  President's  backing,  along 
with  other  phases  of  consumer  protection 
that  are  badly  needed. 

Florida  should  be  glad  to  turn  the  problem 
of  these  land  sales  over  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  state  has  been  damaged  enough 
by  the  bad  pubUclty  we've  endured  by  the 
sales  State  politics  seem  to  be  Insurmount- 
able in  gaming  a  state  solution.  Too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  on  failure. 

Besides,  It's  a  national  problem,  concerned 
with  Interstate  commerce.  We  can't  pre- 
vent lures  that  are  shady  from  being  re- 
ceived by  Floridlans  from  operators  In  other 
states.  We  cant  cull  the  mall  for  the  same 
kind  of  lures  going  out  from  our  own. 

But  federal  authority  can  set  up  rules  to 
be  observed  In  all  states,  and  It  has  the  nia- 
chlnery  to  see  to  It  that  they  are  enforced. 
Since  we've  failed  as  a  sUte.  let's  urge  that 
the  authority  and  the  machinery  be  put  to 
work. 
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AUTO   THEFT   PREVENTION 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Attorney  General-designate.  Mr.  Ramsey 
Clark,  addressed  a  luncheon  inaugurat- 
ing the  national  auto  theft  prevention 
campaign. 

I  welcome  the  involvement  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished sponsors  of  this  effort  to  re- 
duce the  Nation's  costliest  crime  against 
property.  The  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  has  conducted 
hearings  on  car  theft  to  explore  the  at- 
traction of  this  crime  to  our  Nation's 
youth,  who  are  responsible  for  commit- 
ting 85  percent  of  this  thievery. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  the  Justice 
Department's  representative,  Mr.  Fred 
Vinson,  Jr.,  as  a  witness  at  our  hearings 
and  to  share  with  him  our  concern  over 
the  increased  availability  and  use  of  so- 
cjLlled  master  keys,  or  Jiggle  keys,  for 
opening  locked  doors  and  starting  Igni- 
tions. 

But  we  know  that  in  about  40  percent 
of  the  cars  taken  from  parking  lots, 
garages,  and  other  "safe"  places,  thieves 
found  an  open  Ignition  or  the  keys  in 
the  ignition  with  the  doors  imlocked. 

Especially  for  a  juvenile,  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  he  can  steal  that 
first  car  is  crucial  to  whether  or  not  he 
embarks  on  a  life  of  crime.  We  know 
that  75  percent  of  the  Federal  juvenile 
offenders  and  over  20  percent  of  the 
youth  now  in  State  training  schools  are 
there  for  stealing  cars ;  also  that  the  rate 
of  recidivism  among  young  auto  thieves 
Is  extremely  high. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  its  participation  in  this  cam- 
paign to  prevent  auto  theft,  which  can 
mean  so  much  in  preventing  a  great  deal 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Also.  I  believe  the  19  organizations 
participating  in  this  effort  to  prevent  a 
crime  before  it  happens  should  be 
acknowledged. 

They  are: 

American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators. 

American  Automobile  Association. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Insurance  Information  Institute. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

National  Association  of  Coimtles. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Exchange  Clubs. 

National  Highway  Users  Conference. 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
OfHcers. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Professional  Driver  Educa- 
tion Association. 

National  Sheriffs  Association. 

Optimists  International. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mas^rs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Address    by    Attorney    General-Designate 

Ramsey  Clark  at  the  Washington  Hilton 

Hotel,  National  Atrro  Theft  Prevention 

Campaign  Opening,  March  1,  1967 

We  are  here  to  talk  about  car  theft.  The 
subject  may  seem  narrow  and  unimaginative. 
Perhaps  unworthy  of  our  Interest.    But  Is  It? 

Of  all  the  mass  phenomena  of  the  20tb 
Century,  few  have  so  changed  our  way  of  liv- 
ing and  broadened  our  horizons  as  the  auto- 
mobile. Today  78  million  cars  travel  our 
streets,  roads  and  highways.  They  are.  as  an 
astute  young  Negro  resident  of  Watts  told 
me,  "like  part  of  your  wardrobe.  Man,  you 
cant  go  anywhere  without  a  car." 

Among  the  things  that  happen  to  cars  Is 
that  they  get  stolen — thoiisands  of  them, 
half  a  million  last  year.  This  Is  no  small 
tragedy.  Car  theft  ranks  third  In  frequency 
among  all  felonies.  It  Is  second  In  direct  fi- 
nancial loss — 140  mUUon  dollars  a  year.  But 
what  hurts  more  Is  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  car  thefts  are  committed  by  kids  under 
18  . . .  and  as  Burke  said  "crimes  lead  Into  one 
another." 

We  are  a  nation  deeply  concerned  about 
crime  In  our  midst.  Well  we  should  be. 
Crime  measures  the  moral  temperature  of  a 
people.  A  nation  tiiat  cares  about  the  quality 
of  Its  life  must  therefore  be  concerned.  More- 
over we  have  a  fever  which  must  be  checked. 

But,  by  and  large,  we,  as  a  people,  treat 
crime  as  we  treat  the  weather.  Everybody 
complains  about  crime,  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  It.    Hence  this  citizen  effort. 

We  know  that  we  can  reduce  car  theft  If 
we  care. 

Those  500,000  stolen  cars  might  well  have 
been  400,000  fewer  If  you  and  I  had  followed 
a  few  simple  precautions.  Remove  the  Igni- 
tion key  before  leaving  the  car.  Lock  the 
doors. 

But  last  year,  ignition  keys  were  left  in 
42  percent  of  the  cars  stolen.  The  doors  were 
left  unlocked  in  80  percent.  Carelessness  In- 
vites theft. 

Did  we  not  Invite  it.  we  could  halve  the 
number  of  cars  stolen.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  stolen  cars  are  taken  for  Joy- 
riding, usually  by  young  people.  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  those  arrested  for  car  theft 
In  1965  were  under  the  age  of  25.  Sixty-four 
percent  were  under  18. 

There  are  professional  car  thieves,  of 
course.  But  they  too  can  be  thwarted  by 
locked  doors,  and  other  plana  are  under- 
way to  help  baflSe  the  pro.  Automobile  and 
automobile  parts  manufacturers  can  add 
several  promising  anti-theft  devices,  such  as 
steering  wheel  locks,  transmission  locks,  pop- 
out  keys  and  more  secure  Ignition  systems. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  considering 
legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  of  master 
keys. 

Car  thefts  cost  money.  The  direct  finan- 
cial loss  of  $140  million  did  not  Include  the 
enormous  costs  of  dealing  with  the  more 
than  100,000  persons  arrested  for  car  theft. 

The  toll  In  damaged  lives  is  the  greatest 
loss.  The  unlocked  car  often  tempts  a 
youngster  to  commit  his  fljst  crime.  That 
beginning  can  set  a  pattern,  regardless  of 
whether  he  Is  caught.  A  recent  sampling 
by  the  FBI  of  a  group  of  persons  taken  into 
custody  for  car  theft  showed  It  was  the  first 
offense  for  42  percent. 

There  are  nearly  20.000  Inmates  In  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prl- 
Bons.  More  than  6,000  of  them — or  26  per- 
cent— are  serving  terms  for  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  stolen  cars.  More  than  half  of 
the  Bureau's  youth  and  Juvenile  Institution 
Inmates  were  convicted  of  the  same  offense. 
The  cost  of  keeping  these  Inmates  in  prison 
exceeds  $3  million  a  year. 

These  are  only  figures  from  the  federal 
experience.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
stolen  car  cases  are  handled  by  the  states. 
In  CallfomJa  alone,  the  state's  system  of 
criminal  juBtlce,  police,  courts  and  correc- 


tions expends  an  estimated  $60  million  % 
year  on  car  thefts. 

This  Is  why  19  organizations  have  Joined 
to  sponsor  the  National  Auto  Theft  Preven- 
tion Campaign.  They  and  their  local  chap- 
ters are  going  to  spread  a  message  from  coast 
tc  coast:  Remove  your  keys — lock  your  car. 

Locking  your  car  can  save  you  money.  It 
can  remove  a  temptation  from  a  youngster 
who  otherwise  might  never  get  Into  trouble. 

More  than  17.000  basic  campaign  kits  have 
been  distributed  by  these  groups  to  their 
local  chapters.  They  contain  advertisements 
and  spot  announcements  that  wUl  appear  In 
newspapers  and  on  television  and  radio. 
There  are  plans  for  educational  campaigns. 
There  are  posters  and  bumper  strips. 

The  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  honored  to  coordinate  the  cam- 
paign. You  should  know  that  the  19  groups 
are  bearing  the  financial  expense.  They  are 
contributing  their  time  and  talent  aa  well  as 
money. 

They  are  accepting  a  challenge  and  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Failure  is  demonstrable  by  sta- 
tistics. To  succeed  they  miist  secure  the 
commitment  of  us  all.  If  you  take  care  of 
your  car  and  I  take  care  of  mine,  we  will 
succeed.  This  is  a  practical  attack  on  crime 
and  its  causes  that  can  make  a  difference. 
In  concert  with  other  direct  and  practical  ac- 
tions we  can  reverse  the  trend  toward  law- 
lessness. 

As  with  all  crime,  the  cure  Is  In  the  com- 
mitment of  the  people. 


HALTING  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  FIRE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce [Mr.  Magnuson]  together  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  yesterday  Introduced  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 

The  mention  of  fire  calls  up  in  the 
minds  of  most  Indianians  the  Maples 
Convalescent  Home  fire  which  took  place 
In  December  1964. 

Few  fires  In  the  country's  history  have 
evoked  such  tragedy.  Twenty  of  the  34 
aged  people  in  the  home  died  that  night. 
Others  were  driven  Into  the  subzero 
weather  outside,  some  without  shoes,  all 
Inadequately  clothed.  So  great  was  their 
suffering  that  a  few  of  them  tried  to  re- 
turn to  the  blazing  building  because  it 
was  "warmer  inside."  The  death  toll 
was  high  because  many  of  the  patients 
were  too  infirm  to  use  fire  escapes  or 
other  forms  of  exit  which  might  have 
saved  their  lives. 

That  disaster  illustrates  well  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ravages  wielded  by  fire.  Tlie 
loss  of  lives  and  property  each  year 
amoimts  to  nothing  less  than  a  national 
problem,  to  be  ranked  along  with  pollu- 
tion, crime,  and  all  the  other  tribulations 
which  we  must  face. 

But  fire,  like  other  problems,  should  be 
solvable  by  men  of  reason.  What  prob- 
lems man  can  create,  he  should  also  be 
able  to  remedy.  We  need  but  become 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem; 
then  we  can  marshal  our  forces  against 
it. 

There  are  numbers  to  show  the  magni- 
tude. The  President's  consumer  message 
cited  12.000  lives  and  $1.75  billion  in 
property  damage  lost  to  fire  in  1  year — 
1965.  The  President's  message  also 
showed  clearly  that  our  losses  are  higher 
than  other  highly  industrialized  nations. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  we  lose  more  lives 
and  property  to  fire  than  any  of  the  other 
highly  developed  countries.    We  must 
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Intuitively  and  rationally  come(  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  need  not  W  so. 

To  bring  our  best  capabilities  to  bear 
on  this  problem,  the  Fire  Resea|-ch  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967  has  been  inttoduced. 
I  endorse  the  bill  as  a  well-planned  and 
efBclent  approach  to  the  Nation's  fire 
problems.  j 

There  are  a  number  of  things  ^e  must 
do  in  approaching  the  probleqi.  The 
proposed  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1967  covers  the  entire  scope; of  jobs 
which  we  can  see  to  do,  and  givefc  us  the 
flexibility  to  do  them  in  reasonahje  order 
and  in  the  shortest  time.  Beyond  that, 
the  bill  gives  us  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  our  existing  fire  uesearch 
resources  by  utilizing  already  est|ibllshed 
private  and  public  organizations 

The    act   provides    a    statistical 
scientific  base  for  fire  protection 
port  of  both  fact-gathering  and 
tory  research. 

It  provides  a  mechanism  for  dlbtribut 
Ing  information  on  fire  prevent 
fighting  technology  to  assure  the  most 
rapid  possible  Introduction  of  new  tech- 
niques. I 

It  supports  education  of  the  public,  to 
make  them  more  aware  of  fire  hazards 
and  fire  prevention  techniques  ;j  of  the 
fireman,  to  assure  that  he  is  as  papable 
as  modem  knowledge  and  technology  can 


and 
by  sup- 
labora- 


make  him. 


I 


The  bill  authorizes  support  and  grants 
for  pilot  projects  to  prove  out  new  tech- 
nology, for  new  management  arrange- 
ments, and  other  aids  to  fire  pr^ention 
and  fighting. 

The  need  for  a  response  to  the  na- 
tional problem  of  fire  loss  cannot  be  ar- 
gued. The  cold  figures  demand  Ijt.  And 
behind  the  numbers  lies  a  crushing 
weight  of  human  suffering,  of  human  be- 
reavement, of  financial  disaster. 

I  truly  believe  that  we  have  a  strong 
response  with  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967.  We  carry  a  bur- 
den—of things  we  have  not  dbne;  of 
people,  mostly  aged  or  very  you^g,  who 
cannot  be  saved  even  by  our  most  prompt 
action  at  this  time.  This  burden  grows 
heavier  with  each  day  and  constantly 
reminds  us  that  we  now  have  anj  oppor- 
tunity to  start  in  the  right  directidn. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Fire  RJesearch 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 


SAM  PRYOR,  RETIRED  VICE  t^RESI- 
DE>rr,  PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Samuel  F.  Pryor,  a  retired  vice  president 
of  Pan  American  Airwavs,  today  jis  cele- 
brating his  69th  birthday.  Dui^g  his 
life  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
political  and  aeronautic  life  of  the; United 
States.  He  has  also  played  a  maijor  role 
in  the  development  of  the  U.S.  e:onomy 
through  fostering  trade  and  x)urism 
overseas  as  well  as  in  this  countiy.  We 
all  wish  him,  I  know,  much  happiness  on 
this  occasion. 


THE    NATIONAL    SCHOOL    VJOLUN- 
TEER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
have  a  concern  for  good  educatloh-  The 
training  of  our  youth  Is  the  single  great- 


est activity  we  can  pursue  in  our  efforts 
to  insure  the  improvement  of  this  Nation 
in  the  years  to  come.  We  In  Congress 
have  in  recent  years  taken  an  increasing 
role  in  stimulating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  in  a  variety  of  ways 
the  upgrading  of  education  at  every 
level,  from  kindergarten  and  the  Head- 
start  program  to  adult  education  and  re- 
training opportunities. 

But  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  our  public 
schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands 
upon  them  merely  for  expansion  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  numbers  of  children 
and  youth  who  must  be  educated.  The 
world  of  education  is  in  constant  flux  and 
change,  with  the  development  of  new 
improvements  for  the  teaching  process. 
Many  of  these  put  additional  strains  and 
demands  on  the  time  of  teachers,  and 
frequently  there  are  just  simply  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  them  and  not  enough 
time  in  the  day  to  do  the  task  as  well  as 
it  could  be  done. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  move- 
ment to  lend  voluntary  assistance  to  the 
classroom  teacher  is  one  which  should 
be  encouraged.  This  is  being  done 
through  the  national  school  volunteer 
program,  which  was  discussed  recently  by 
Alex  Dreier  in  one  of  his  ABC  radio  net- 
work broadcasts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dreier's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TRANScaiPT    OP    Alex    Dreieb    Commentary 

Bboadcast   on   the  ABC   Radio   Network, 

Jantjary  31,  1967 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Just  about  every 
American  understands,  whether  he  has  a 
child  or  not.  It  Is  education,  and  If  there  Is 
one  thing  every  American  wants  for  his 
child.  It  is  a  good  education.  Education  Is 
no  panacea  for  all  the  Ills  of  the  world,  but 
It  could  do  more  to  eradicate  them.  And 
here  In  these  affluent  United  States,  blessed 
with  so  much  of  everything,  we  are  meet 
proud  of  our  public  educational  Institutions. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  best  in  the  world.  We 
keep  announcing  It  to  each  other  proudly 
...  In  fact,  we  have  bragged  about  our 
schools  so  much  that  we  have  not  noticed 
a  Jarring  condition,  which  Is  nothing  really 
new,  but  has  been  glossed  over  or  gone  \in- 
notlced. 

Consider  these  facts,  presented  by  the 
Public  Education  Association:  As  many  as 
one-third  of  all  the  children  In  our  elemen- 
tary schools  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 
And  47%  of  our  public  elementary  school 
children  go  to  schools  that  have  no  libraries. 
40%  of  the  teachers'  time — that  Is,  almost 
one  half — Is  now  devoted  to  non-lnstruc- 
tlonal  duties. 

tJnbellevable?  Perhaps,  but  It  is  quite 
true,  and  they  have  the  statistics  to  back  up 
the  charges,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that. 
The  average  class  size  In  American  schools 
nationwide  Is  now  so  large  that  Individual 
attention  has  become  a  practical  Impossi- 
bility. And  consider  this  shocking  statistic: 
one  out  of  every  three  students  who  Is  now 
in  tlie  fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  finish- 
ing high  school.  One  out  of  every  three  will 
never  finish  high  school. 

But  what's  to  be  done  about  It?  A  lot 
of  things  are  being  talked  about,  but  not 
many  things  are  being  tried.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  programs  aimed  at  helping 
to  solve  these  serious  national  social  prob- 
lems Is  the  National  School  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram. People  are  being  asked  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  help  in  the  public  schools. 
Through  the  National  School  Volunteer  Pro- 


gram, persons  who  care  can  donate  their 
time  and  energies  to  help  supply  additional 
manpower  for  the  overworked  teacher  in  the 
understaffed  school.  The  volunteer  teacher 
can  relieve  the  regular  classroom  teacher  of 
routine  non-teaching  chores  that  now  take 
up  so  much  of  his  or  her  time.  The  call  is 
out  for  educational  amateurs  to  go  right 
Into  the  classroom  and  become  a  part  of 
academic  life,  volunteering  their  time  so 
the  professional  teachers  can  spend  more  of 
their  time  doing  what  they  were  educated 
and  trained  to  do,  and  that  Is  to  teach. 

But  what  could  a  volunteer  do?  Well, 
they  already  are  doing  It.  Grading  objective 
tests,  preparing  classroom  materials,  main- 
taining bulletin  boards,  helping  with  class- 
room or  school  chores,  doing  clerical  work, 
answering  correspondence,  supervising  gym 
and  playground  activity.  All  of  these  things 
are  Important  and  things  which  must  be 
done.  But  when  the  overworked  teacher  at 
the  understaffed  school  must  do  them  all, 
education  Itself  suffers.  We  are  spreading 
our  teachers  too  thin.  They  cannot  keep  up 
with  all  the  regular  Intracurrlcular  duties 
Imposed  on  them.  They  need  help,  desper- 
ately, and  volunteers  are  one  answer.  Not 
the  whole  answer,  but  one  answer.  The 
volunteer  program  was  pioneered  in  New 
York.  And  now  It  is  spreading  out  to  twenty 
more  cities,  from  Boston  to  San  P^anclsco. 
And  many  a  volunteer  Is  bringing  to  the 
classroom  his  own  Individual  skills  and 
talents,  enriching  the  students  with  abilities 
and  experiences  that  even  the  regular 
teacher  may  not  have.  It's  not  the  degree 
that  counts.  It's  the  degree  of  Interest  the 
private  citizen  has  in  making  a  better  com- 
munity by  helping  to  help  the  teacher  make 
our  schools  better  than  they  are. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  and  vote 
on  10  treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
without  further  debate. 


CONVENTION  FOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  FOR  THE  EX- 
PLORATION OP  THE  SEA— AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  CONVENTION  ON 
GREAT  LAKES  FISHERIES— IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ATLAN- 
TIC TUNAS 

Tbe  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Executive  Calendars  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Ex- 
ecutive H,  Executive  T,  and  Executive  U, 
89th  Congress,  second  session. 

■The  conventions  were  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

Convention  fob  the  International  Council 
FOR  THE  Exploration  op  the  Sea 

PREAMBLE 

The  Governments  of  the  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention 

Having  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
International  Council  for  the  E^xploratlon  of 
the  Sea,  which  was  established  at  Copen- 
hagen In  1902  as  a  result  of  conferences  held 
in  Stockholm  In  1899  and  In  Chrlstlanla  In 
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1901  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  a  programme  of  International  Investiga- 
tion of  the  sea 

Desiring  to  provide  a  new  constitution 
for  the  aforesaid  Council  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  implementation  of  Its  pro- 
gramme 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    1 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  International 
Oouncll  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Council", 

(a)  to  promote  and  encourage  research 
and  investigations  for  the  study  of  the  sea 
particularly  those  related  to  the  living  re- 
sources thereof; 

(b)  to  draw  up  programmes  required  for 
this  purpose  and  to  organise,  In  agreement 
with  the  Contracting  Parties,  such  research 
and  Investigation  as  may  appear  necessary; 

(c)  to  publish  or  otherwise  disseminate 
the  results  of  research  and  investigations 
carried  out  under  Its  auspices  or  to  en- 
courage the  publication  thereof. 

ARTICLE    2 

The  Council  shall  be  concerned  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Its  adjacent  seas  and 
primarily  concerned  with  the  North 
Atlantic. 

ARTICLE    3 

(1)  The  Council  shall  be  maintained  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

(2 1  The  seat  of  the  Council  shall  remain 
at  Copenhagen. 

ARTICLE    4 

The  Council  shall  seek  to  establish  and 
maintain  working  arrangements  with  other 
international  organisations  which  have  re- 
lated objectives  and  cooperate,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  them.  In  particular  in  the 
supply  of  scientific  Information  requested. 

ARTICLE    5 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  Information  which 
will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  Con- 
vention and  can  reasonably  be  made  avail- 
able and,  wherever  possible,  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  programmes  of  research  co- 
ordinated by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    6 

(1)  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Council  by  not  more  than  two 
delegates. 

(2)  A  delegate  who  Is  not  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  may  be  replaced  by  a 
substitute  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  of 
the  delegate  for  that  meeting. 

(3)  Each  Contracting  Party  may  appoint 
such  exi>erts  and  advisers  as  It  may  deter- 
mine to  assist  In  the  work  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    7 

(1)  The  Council  shall  meet  In  ordinary 
session  once  a  year.  This  session  shall  be 
held  in  Copenhagen,  unless  the  Council  de- 
cides otherwise. 

(2)  Extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Council 
may  be  called  by  the  Bureau  at  such  place 
and  time  as  it  may  determine  and  shall  be 
so  called  on  the  request  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLE   8 

(1)  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  have  one 
vote  In  the  Council. 

(2)  Decisions  of  the  Council  shall,  except 
where  otherwise  in  this  Convention  specially 
provided,  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  for  or  against.  If  there  is  an 
even  division  of  votes  on  any  matter  which 
is  subject  to  a  simple  majority  decision  the 
proposal  shall  be  regarded  as  rejected. 

ARTICLE    0 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention the  Council  shall  draw  up  Its  own 
Rules  of  Procedure  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Contracting 
Parties. 


(2)  English  and  French  shall  be  the  work- 
ing languages  of  the  Council. 


ARTICLE    10 

(1)  The  Council  shall  elect  from  among 
the  delegates  its  President,  a  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  a  further  5  Vice-Presidents.  This 
last  number  may  be  augmented  by  a  decision 
taken  by  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

(2)  The  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
shall  assume  office  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber next  following  their  election,  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  They  are  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion according  to  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(3)  On  assuming  office  the  President  shall 
cease  forthwith  to  be  a  delegate. 

ARTICLE    11 

(1)  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
shall  together  constitute  the  Bureau  of  the 
Council. 

(2)  The  Bureau  shaU  be  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  and  shall  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Council,  draw  up  Its 
agenda  and  convene  its  meetings.  It  shall 
also  prepare  the  budget.  It  shall  invest  the 
reserve  funds  and  carry  out  the  tasks  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Council.  It  shall  account 
to  the  Coimcll  for  Its  activities. 

ARTICLE    12 

There  shall  be  a  Consultative  Committee, 
a  Finance  Committee  and  such  other  com- 
mittees as  the  Council  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  its  functions  with  the 
duties  respectively  assigned  to  them  In  the 
Rules  of  Procedure. 

ABTICLE   13 

(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a  General 
Secretary  on  such  terms  and  to  perform  euch 
duties  as  it  may  determine. 

(2)  Subject  to  any  general  directions  of 
the  Council  the  Bureau  shall  appoint  such 
other  staff  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Council  on  such  terms  and  to 
perform  such  duties  as  it  may  determine. 

ARTICLE    14 

(1)  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates,  experts  and  ad- 
visers appointed  by  It,  except  In  so  far  as 
the  Council  may  otherwise  determine. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  approve  an  annual 
budget  of  the  proposed  expenditure  of  the 
Council. 

(3)  In  the  first  and  second  financial  years 
after  this  Convention  enters  Into  force  in 
accordance  with  Article  16  of  this  Conven- 
tion the  Contracting  Parties  shall  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Council  such  sums  as 
they  respectively  contributed,  or  undertook 
to  contribute.  In  respect  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  In  respect  of  the  third  and  subse- 
quent financial  years  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  contribute  sums  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  to  be  prepared  by 
the  CouncU  and  accepted  by  aU  the  Con- 
tracting Parties.  This  scheme  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  Council  with  the  agreement  of 
all  Contracting  Parties. 

(5)  A  Government  acceding  to  this  Con- 
vention shall  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Council  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed 
between  that  Government  and  the  Council 
in  respect  of  each  financial  year  until  the 
scheme  under  paragraph  4  provides  for  con- 
tributions from   that  Government. 

(6)  A  Contracting  Party  which  has  not 
paid  Its  contribution  for  two  consecutive 
years  shall  not  enjoy  any  rights  under  this 
Convention  until  It  has  fulfilled  Its  finan- 
cial obligations. 

ABTICLK    IS 

(1)  The  CouncU  shall  enjoy,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Contracting  Parties,  such  legal 
capacity  as  may  be  Eigreed  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Government  of  the  Contracting 
Party  concerned. 

(2)  The  Council,  delegates  and  experts, 
the  General  Secretary  and  other  officials 
shall  enjoy  In  the  territories  of  the  Con- 


tracting Parties  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
functions,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
Council  and  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
tracting Party  concerned. 

ARTICLE    16 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  open  until 
31st  December,  1964,  for  signature  on  behalf 
of  the  Governments  of  all  states  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

(2)  This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  by  the  signatory  Govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  procedures.  The  Instruments 
of  ratification  or  approval  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  Denmark,  who  will 
act  as  the  depository  Government. 

(3)  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  22nd  July  next  following  the  deposit 
of  the  instruments  of  ratification  or  approval 
by  aU  signatory  Governments.  If,  however, 
on  the  1st  January,  1968,  all  the  signatory 
Governments  have  not  ratified  this  Conven- 
tion, but  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  the 
signatory  Government  have  deposited  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  approval,  these  latter 
Governments  may  agree  among  themselves 
by  special  protocol  on  the  date  on  which 
this  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  and 
on  other  related  matters;  and  in  that  case 
this  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force,  with 
resj)ect  to  any  other  signatory  Government 
that  ratifies  or  approves  thereafter,  on  the 
date  of  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  approval. 

(4)  After  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
this  Article,  the  Government  of  any  State 
may  apply  to  accede  to  this  Convention  by 
addressing  a  written  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Denmark.  It  shall  be  permitted 
to  deposit  an  Instrument  of  accession  with 
that  Government  after  the  approval  of  the 
Governments  of  three  quarters  of  the  states 
which  have  already  deposited  their  Instru- 
ments of  ratification,  approval  or  accession, 
has  been  notified  to  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark. For  any  acceding  Government  this 
Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date 
of  deposit  of  Its  instrument  of  accession. 

ARTICLE   17 

At  any  time  after  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  this  Convention  has  come  into 
force  any  Contracting  Party  may  denounce 
the  Convention  by  means  of  a  notice  In  writ- 
ing addressed  to  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark. Any  such  notice  shall  take  effect 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  Its  receipt 

ARTICLE   IB 

When  the  present  Convention  comes  Into 
force  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  depository 
Government  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Organisation  in  accordance  with 
Article  102  of  Its  Charter. 

FINAL   CLATTSB 

In  witness  whereof  the  imderslgned 
being  duly  authorised  have  signed  the 
present  Convention : 

Done  at  Copenhagen  this  twelfth  day  of 
September  1964,  In  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic, in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark who  shall  forward  certified  true  copies 
to  all  signatory  and  acceding  Government*. 

For  the  Government  of  Belgium 


For  the  Government  of  Dahomey 


For  the  Government  of  Denmark 

J.    NORGAARD 

For  the  Government  of  Finland 


For  the  Government  of  Prance 


For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany 


For  the  Government  of  Iceland 
David  Olafsson 
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For  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland 

D.  P.  Waldron 

A.  E.  J.  Went 
For  the  Government  of  Italy 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Klpgdom  of 
the  Netherlands 


Por  the  Ckjvernment  of  Norway 


For  the  Government  of  Poland 

Gasiobowski 
Por  the  Government  of  Portugal 


Por  the  Government  of  Spain 


For  the  Government  of  Sweden 
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For  the  Government  of  the  Unlo|  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

V.  Zattsev  , 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Brltoin  and  Northe^^n  Ireland 
A.  J.  AGIXN 

iNTTSNAnONAL  CONVENTION  rOB  TlfE  CONSEK- 

VATION     OF   ATLANTIC   TUNjia 

PREAMBLX 

The  Governments  whose  duly  iuthorised 
representatives  has  subscribed  h^eto,  con- 
sidering their  mutual  Interest  In  tlie  popula- 
tions of  tuna  and  tuna-like  flshei  found  in 
the  AUantic  Ocean,  and  desiring  tjo  co-oper- 
ate in  maintaining  the  populations  of  these 
flshes  at  levels  which  will  permit  Ithe  maxi- 
mum sustainable  catch  for  food  iand  other 
purposes,  resolve  to  conclude  a  qonvenUon 
for  the  conservation  of  the  resouroes  of  tuna 
and  tuna-like  flshes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  that  end  agree  as  follows ; 
ARTicu:  I 

The  area  to  which  this  Convention  shall 
apply,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Ihe  "Con- 
vention area",  shaU  be  all  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  adjacent  Seas. 

ARTICLE  n 

Nothing  In  this  Convention  sh^l  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  the  rights,  !claims  or 
views  of  any  Contracting  Party  ln|  regard  to 
the  limits  of  territorial  waters  or  the  extent 
of  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries  undar  interna- 
tional law. 

ARTICLE   ni 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  herel^y  agree  to 
establish  and  malnUin  a  Comml*lon  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Comitiisslon  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunis,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Commission",  which 
shall  carry  out  the  objectives  set  f<^h  in  this 
Convention.  ' 

2.  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
represented  on  the  Commission  bj  not  more 
than  three  Delegates.  Such  Delegates  may 
be  assisted  by  experts  and  advlsots. 

3.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  In 
this  Convention,  decisions  of  the  Cbmmisslon 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  th^  Contract- 
ing Parties,  each  Contracting  Pa^ty  having 
one  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  Oontractlng 
Parties  shall  constitute  a  quoriub- 

4.  The  Commission  shall  hold  a  regular 
meeting  once  every  two  years.  A  special 
meeting  may  be  called  at  any  tpne  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  (Jontracting 
Parties  or  by  decision  of  the  Cou4cil  as  con- 
stituted In  Article  V.  ' 

5.  At  Its  first  meeting,  and  thfereafter  at 
each  regular  meeting,  the  Commission  shall 
elect  from  among  Its  Members  a! Chairman, 
a  first  Vice-chairman  and  a  setond  Vice- 
Chalrman  who  shall  not  be  re-elected  for 
more  than  one  term. 

6.  The  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  Its 
subsidiary  bodies  shall  be  public  unless  th« 
Commission  otherwise  decides. 

7.  The  official  languages  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  English,  French  and  Spanish. 

8.  The  Commission  shall  have  a|uthorlty  to 
adopt  such  rules  of  procedure  and  flnanolal 


regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

9  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  every  two  years  on 
its  work  and  findings  and  shall  also  inform 
any  Contracting  Party,  whenever  requested, 
on  any  matter  relating  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Convention. 

ARTICLE   IV 

1.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Convention  the  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  study  of  the  populations 
of  tuna  and  tuna-Uke  flshes  (the  Scombri- 
formes  with  the  exception  of  the  families 
Trlchiuridae  and  Gempylldae  and  the  genus 
Scomber)  and  such  other  species  of  fishes 
exploited  In  tuna  fishing  In  the  Convention 
area  as  are  not  under  Investigation  by  an- 
other International  fishery  organization. 
Such  study  shall  Include  research  on  the 
abundance,  biometry  and  ecology  of  the 
fishes;  the  oceanography  of  their  environ- 
ment: and  the  effects  of  natural  and  human 
factors  upon  their  abundance.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  carrying  out  these  responsibilities 
shall.  Insofar  as  feasible,  utilise  the  technical 
and  scientific  services  of,  and  information 
from,  ofBciai  agencies  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  their  political  sub-dlvlsions  and 
may.  when  desirable,  utilise  the  available 
services  and  information  of  any  public  or 
private  institution,  organization  or  Indivi- 
dual, and  may  undertake  within  the  limits 
of  Its  budget  Independent  research  to  sup- 
plement the  research  work  being  done  by 
governments,  national  Institutions  or  other 
International  organizations. 

2.  The  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  Include: 

(a)  collecting  and  analysing  statistical  In- 
formation relating  to  the  current  conditions 
and  trends  of  the  tuna  fishery  resources  of 
the  Convention  area; 

(b)  studying  and  appraising  information 
concerning  measures  and  methods  to  ensure 
maintenance  of  the  populations  of  tuna  and 
tuna-like  flshes  in  the  Convention  area  at 
levels  which  will  permit  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable catch  and  which  will  ensure  the 
effective  exploitation  of  these  flshes  in  a 
manner   consistent  with   this   catch; 

(c)  recommending  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  the  Contracting  Parties; 

(d)  publishing  and  otherwise  disseminat- 
ing reports  of  Its  findings  and  statistical, 
biological  and  other  scientific  information 
relative  to  the  tuna  fisheries  of  the  Con- 
vention area. 

ARTlCU:    V 

1.  There  is  established  within  the  Com- 
mission a  Council  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
Commission  together  with  the  representa- 
tives of  not  less  thein  four  and  not  more  than 
eight  Oontractlng  Parties.  The  Contracting 
Parties  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. However,  if  at  any  time  the  num- 
ber of  the  Contracting  Parties  exceeds  forty, 
the  Commission  may  elect  an  additional  two 
Contracting  Parties  to  be  represented  on  the 
Council.  The  Contracting  Parties  of  which 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  are  na- 
tionals shall  not  be  elected  to  the  Council. 
In  elections  to  the  Council  the  Commission 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  geograph- 
ic, tuna  fishing  and  tuna  processing  Inter- 
ests of  the  Contracting  Parties,  as  well  as 
to  the  equal  right  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  bo  represented  on  the  Council. 

2.  The  Council  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  are  assigned  to  it  by  this  Conven- 
tion or  are  designated  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  meet  at  least  once  In  the  Interim 
between  regular  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Between  meetings  of  the  Commission 
the  Covmcll  shall  make  necessary  decisions 
on  the  dutlee  to  be  carried  out  by  the  staff 
and  shall  issue  necessary  instructions  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.    Decisions  of  the  Cotui- 


cU  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules 
to  be  established  by  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE    VI 

To  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Conven- 
tion the  Commission  may  establish  Panels 
on  the  basis  of  species,  group  of  species,  or 
of  geographic  areas.  Each  Panel  in  such 
case: 

(a)  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  under 
review  the  species,  group  of  species,  or  geo- 
graphic area  under  its  purview,  and  for  col- 
lectlng  scientific  and  other  information  relat- 
ing thereto; 

(b)  may  propose  to  the  Commission,  upon 
the  basis  of  scientific  Investigations,  recom- 
mendaltons  for  Joint  action  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties: 

(c)  may  recommend  to  the  Commission 
studies  and  investigations  necessary  for  ob- 
taining information  relating  to  its  species, 
group  of  species,  or  geographic  area,  as  well 
as  the  co-ordination  of  programmes  of  in- 
vestigations by  the  Contracting  Parties. 

ARTICLE  vn 
The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Secretary, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  procedxires  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commission,  shall  have 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection  and 
administration  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  shall  also  perform,  inter  alia,  the 
following  functions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe : 

(a)  co-ordinating  the  programmes  of  In- 
vestigation by  the  Contracting  Parties; 

(b)  preparing  budget  estimates  for  review 
by  the  Commission; 

(c)  authorizing  the  disbursement  of  funds 
In  accordance  with  the  Commission's  budget; 

(d)  accounting  for  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission; 

(e)  arranging  for  co-operation  with  the 
organizations  referred  to  In  Article  XI  of  this 
Convention; 

(f)  preparing  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  data  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Convention  particularly  those 
data  relating  to  the  current  and  maximum 
sustainable  catch  of  tuna  stocks; 

(g)  preparing  for  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission scientific,  administrative  and  other 
reports  of  the  Commission  and  its  sub- 
sidiary bodies. 

ARTICLE  vm 

1.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  on  the  basis 
of  scientific  evidence  make  recommendations 
designed  to  maintain  the  populations  of 
tuna  and  tuna-like  fishes  that  may  be  taken 
in  the  Convention  area  at  levels  which  will 
permit  the  maximum  sustainable  catch. 
These  recommendations  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Contracting  Parties  under  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
this  Article. 

(b)  The  recommendations  referred  to 
above  shall  be  made: 

(I)  at  the  initiative  of  the  Commission  If 
an  appropriate  Panel  has  not  been  estab- 
lished or  with  the  approval  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties  If  an 
appropriate  Panel  has  been  established. 

(II)  on  the  proposal  of  an  appropriate 
Panel  if  such  a  Panel  has  been  established; 

(III)  on  the  proposal  of  the  appropriate 
Panels  If   the   recommendation   in   question 

.  relates  to  more  than  one  geographic  areas, 
species  or  group  of  species. 

2.  Each  recommendation  made  under  par- 
agraph 1  of  this  Article  shall  become  effec- 
tive for  all  Contracting  Parties  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  notification  from  the 
Commission  transmitting  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Contracting  Parties,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

3.  (a)  If  any  Contracting  Party  In  the  case 
of  a  recommendation  made  under  paragraph 
1(b)(1)  above,  or  any  Contracting  Party 
member  of  a  Panel  concerned  In  the  case  of 
a  recommendation  made  under  paragraph  1 
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/J,)  (U)  or  (111)  above,  presents  to  the  Com- 
mission an  objection  to  such  recommenda- 
tion within  the  six  months  period  provided 
for  In  paragraph  2  above,  the  recommenda- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  for  an  addi- 
tional sixty  days. 

(b)  Thereupon  any  other  Contracting 
Party  may  present  an  objection  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  additional  sixty  days  pe- 
riod, or  within  forty-five  days  of  the  date  of 
the  notification  of  an  objection  made  by  an- 
other Contracting  Party  within  such  addi- 
tional sixty  days,  whichever  date  shall  be  the 

later.  , 

(c)  The  recommendation  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  extended  period  or 
periods  for  objection,  except  for  those  Con- 
tracting Parties  that  have  presented  an 
objection. 

(d)  However,  If  a  recommendation  has 
met  with  an  objection  presented  by  only 
one  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties,  In  accordance  with  sub- para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  above,  the  Commission 
5iaU  immediately  notify  the  Contracting 
Party  or  Parties  having  presented  such  ob- 
jection that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  having 

no  effect. 

(e)  In  the  case  referred  to  In  sub-para- 
graph (d)  above  the  Contracting  Party  or 
Parties  concerned  shaU  have  an  additional 
period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  said 
notification  in  which  to  reaffirm  their  ob- 
jection. On  the  expiry  of  this  period  the 
recommendation  shall  become  effective,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  any  Contracting  Party 
having  presented  an  objection  and  reaffirmed 
it  within  the  delay  provided  for. 

(f)  If  a  recommendation  has  met  with 
objection  from  more  than  one-fourth  but 
less  than  the  majority  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  In  accordance  with  sub-paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  above,  the  recommendation 
shall  become  effective  for  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  have  not  presented  an  objection 

thereto.  ^  ^  ,. 

(g)  If  objections  have  been  presented  by 
a  majority  of  the  Contracting  Parties  the 
recommendation  shall  not  become  effective. 

4.  Any  Contracting  Party  objecting  to  a 
recommendation  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
that  objection,  and  the  recommendation  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  such  Con- 
tracting Party  immediately  If  the  recom- 
mendation is  already  in  effect,  or  at  such 
time  as  it  may  become  effective  under  the 
terms  of  this  Article. 

5.  The  Commission  shall  notify  each  Con- 
tracting Party  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
each  objection  and  of  each  withdrawal  of 
an  objection,  and  of  the  entry  Into  force  of 
any  recommendation. 

ARTICLE  nt 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  take 
all  action  necessary  to  ensure  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Convention.  Each  Contracting 
Party  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission, 
biennially  or  at  such  other  times  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Commission,  a  statement  of 
the  action  taken  by  it  for  these  purposes. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree: 

(a)  to  furnish,  on  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  available  statistical,  biological 
and  other  scientific  Information  the  Com- 
mission may  need  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention; 

(b)  when  their  official  agencies  are  xinable 
to  obtain  and  furnish  the  said  Information, 
to  allow  the  Conunlsslon,  through  the  Con- 
tracting parties,  to  obtain  It  on  a  voluntary 
basis  direct  from  companies  and  Individual 
fishermen. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
collaborate  with  each  other  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  suitable  effective  measures 
to  ensure  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  and  In  particular  to  set  up 
a  system  of  International  enforcement  to  be 
applied  to  the  Convention  area  except  the 
territorial  sea  and  other  waters,  If  any,  In 


which  a  state  is  entitled  under  international 
law  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries. 

ARTICLE    X 

1.  The  Commission  shaU  adopt  a  budget 
for  the  Joint  expenses  of  the  Commission  for 
the  blennlum  following  each  regiUar  meet- 

2  Each  Contracting  Party  shaU  contribute 
annually  to  the  budget  of  the  Commission 
an  amoxint  equal  to: 

(a)  UJB.Jl.OOO  (one  thousand  United 
States  dollars)  for  Commission  membership. 

(b)  US$1,000  (one  thousand  United 
States  dollars)  for  each  Panel  membership. 

(c)  If  the  proposed  budget  for  Joint  ex- 
penses for  any  blennlum  should  exceed  the 
whole  amount  of  contributions  to  be  made 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  under  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  paragraph,  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shaU  be  contributed 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  in  proportion  to 
their  contributions  made  under  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  paragraph.  For  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  the  Commission  shall  determine  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  available  Information: 

(I)  the  total  of  the  round  weight  of  catch 
of  Atlantic  tuna  and  tuna-like  fishes  and 
the  net  weight  of  canned  products  of  such 
flshes  for  each  Contracting  Party; 

(U)  the  total  of  (1)  for  all  Contracting 
Parties. 


Each  Contracting  Party  shall  contribute  Its 
share  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  In  the 
same  ratio  that  Its  total  In  (1)  bears  to  the 
total  in  (11).  That  part  of  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  In  this  sub-paragraph  shall  be  set 
by  agreement  of  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
present  and  voting. 

3.  The  Council  shall  review  the  second 
half  of  the  biennial  budget  at  its  regular 
meeting  between  Commission  meetings  and 
on  the  basis  of  current  and  anticipated  de- 
velopments, may  authorize  re-apportlonment 
of  amounts  In  the  Commission  budget  for 
the  second  year  within  the  total  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  each  Contracting  Party 
of  its  yearly  assessment.  The  contributions 
shall  be  payable  on  January  first  of  the  year 
for  which  the  assessment  was  levied.  Con- 
tributions not  received  before  January  first 
of  the  succeeding  year  shall  be  considered 
as  in  arrears. 

5.  Contributions  to  the  biennial  budget 
shall  be  payable  In  such  currencies  as  the 
Commission  may  decide. 

6.  At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission 
shall  approve  a  budget  for  the  balance  of 
the  first  year  the  Commission  f  xmctions  and 
for  the  following  blennlum.  It  shall  Im- 
mediately transmit  to  the  Contracting 
Parties  copies  of  these  budgets  together  with 
notices  of  the  respective  assessments  for  the 
first  annual  contribution. 

7.  Thereafter,  within  a  period  not  less 
than  sixty  days  before  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Commission  which  precedes  the  blen- 
nlum, the  Executive  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  each  Contracting  Party  a  draft  biennial 
budget  together  with  a  schedule  of  proposed 
assessments. 

8.  The  Commission  may  suspend  the  voting 
rights  of  any  Contracting  Party  when  Its 
arrears  of  contributions  equal  or  exceed  the 
amount  due  from  it  for  the  two  preceding 
years. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  establish  a  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  to  finance  operations  of 
the  Commission  prior  to  receiving  annual 
contributions,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
as  the  Commission  may  determine.  The 
Commission  shall  determine  the  level  of  the 
Fund,  assess  advances  necessary  for  Its  es- 
tablishment, and  adopt  regulations  governing 
the  vise  of  the  Fund. 

10.  The  Commission  shall  arrange  an  an- 
nual Independent  audit  of  the  Commission's 
accounts.  The  reports  of  such  audits  shall 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 


sion, or  by  the  Coimcll  In  years  when  there 
Is  no  regular  Commission  meeting. 

11.  The  Commission  may  accept  contribu- 
tions, other  than  provided  for  in  paragraph  2 
of  this  Article,  for  the  prosecution  of  Its 
work. 

ARTICLE   XI 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  working  relationship  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  To  this 
end  the  Commission  shall  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  concluding  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
Article  Niii  of  the  Organization's  Constitu- 
tion. Such  agreement  should  provide,  Inter 
alia,  for  the  Director-General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  to  appoint  a  Representative  who 
would  participate  in  all  meetings  of  the 
Commission  and  its  subsidiary  bodies,  but 
without  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  there 
should  be  co-operation  between  the  Com- 
mission and  other  International  fisheries 
commissions  and  scientific  organizations 
which  might  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  such  commissions  and 
organizations. 

3.  The  Conunlsslon  may  Invite  any  appro- 
priate International  organization  and  any 
Government  which  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  any  Specialized  Agency  of  the 
United  Nations  and  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  to  send  observers  to  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  its  subsidiary 
bodies. 

ARTICLE  xn 


1.  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years  and  thereafter  until  a  majority 
of  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  terminate  It. 

2.  At  any  time  after  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Convention, 
any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from 
the  Convention  on  December  thirty-first  of 
any  year  including  the  tenth  year  by  written 
notification  of  withdrawal  given  on  or  be- 
fore December  thirty-first  of  the  preceding 
year  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  Any  other  Contracting  Party  may  there- 
upon withdraw  from  this  Convention  with 
effect  from  the  same  December  thirty-first 
by  giving  written  notification  of  withdrawal 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions not  later  than  one  month  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  information  from  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  concerning  any 
withdrawal,  but  not  later  than  April  first  of 
that  year. 

ARTICLE  xm 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  or  the  Commis- 
sion may  propose  amendments  to  this  Con- 
vention. The  Director-General  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the 
text  of  any  proposed  amendment  to  all  the 
Contracting  Parties.  Any  amendment  not 
involving  new  obUgatlons  shall  take  effect 
for  all  Contracting  Parties  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  its  acceptance  by  three-fourths  of 
the  Contracting  Parties.  Any  amendment 
Involving  new  obUgations  shall  take  effect 
for  each  Contracting  Party  accepting  the 
amendment  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  Ito 
acceptance  by  three-fo\irths  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  thereafter  for  each  remain- 
ing Contracting  Party  upon  acceptance  by  It. 
Any  amendment  considered  by  one  or  more 
Contracting  Parties  to  involve  new  obUga- 
tions ShaU  be  deemed  to  Involve  new  obliga- 
tions and  shall  take  effect  accordingly.  A 
government  which  becomes  a  Contracting 
Party  after  an  amendment  to  this  Conven- 
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tion  has  been  opened  for  acceptance  ■pxuc- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Artl<se  shall 
be  bound  by  the  Convention  as  ainended 
when  the  said  amendment  comes  intp  force. 
2.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be  deposit- 
ed with  the  Director-General  of  the  Piod  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Notifications  of  acceptance  of  amend- 
ments shall  be  deposited  with  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations.  { 

ARTICLE     XIV  I 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  ^or  sig- 
nature by  any  Government  which  Is  k  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  Spe- 
cialized Agency  of  the  United  Natlonf .  Any 
such  Government  which  does  not  sikn  this 
Convention  may  adhere  to  It  at  any  xime. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  or  approval  by  signatory  coim- 
tries  in  accordance  with  their  constitutions. 
Instruments  of  ratification,  approval,^  or  ad- 
herence shall  be  deposited  with  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculturi  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations.  | 

3.  This  Convention  shall  enter  intb  force 
upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, approval,  or  adherence  by  seve^  Gov- 
ernments and  shall  enter  into  force  With  re- 
spect to  each  Government  which  subse- 
quently deposits  an  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion, approval  or  adherence  on  the  ^ate  of 
such  deposit. 

ARTICLE    ZV 

I 

The  Director-General  of  the  Pood  anfl  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Ijrations 
shall  inform  all  Governments  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  of  Article  XTV  of  deposits  of 
Instruments  of  ratification,  approvaljor  ad- 
herence, the  entry  into  force  of  this  Conven- 
tion, proposals  for  amendments,  notifications 
of  acceptance  of  amendments,  entsy  into 
force  of  amendments,  and  notlficat^ns  of 
withdrawal. 

ABTICLE   XVI 

The  original  of  this  Convention  s^all  be 

of  the 
Df  the 


deposited  with  the  Director-General 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
United  Nations  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  to  the  Oovemments  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  of  Article  XTV. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments have  signed  the  present  Convitntlon. 
Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  fourteenth  day 
of  May  1966  in  a  single  copy  In  the  Ebglish, 
Prench  and  Spanish  languages,  each  version 
being   equally  authoritative. 

Certified  true  copy  of  the  Intemi  itlonal 
Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  A  Uantlc 
Tunas. 

ROMS,  29  July  1966. 

Oris  V.  Weixs, 

(For  B.  R.  Sen,  Director-General, 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 

of  the  United  Natlc  ns) . 


CONFERENCK     OP     PLENIPOTENTIARIES     OK     THE 

Conservation    of   Atlantic   TtrNis 

(Rlo  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  May  2  to  14,  1966) 

final  act 

1.  The  Conference  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
at  Its  Thirteenth  Session  held  In  Roine  in 
November  and  December  1965,  authorised  the 
Director-General  of  that  Organization  to  call 
a  conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  to  prepare 
and  adopt  a  Convention  for  the  purppse  of 
establishing  a  Commission  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  tuna  and  tuna-like  fishes  in  tae  At- 
lantic Ocean.  T 

2.  The  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  tunas  mfet,  on 
the  Invitation  of  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
In  Rlo  de  Janeiro  from  2  to  14  May  19(66. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  following  Seven- 
teen States  were  represented:  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba.  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo,  Prance,  Japan,  Portugal,  Re]»ubllc 


of  Korea,  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Senegal, 
Spain,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of  America, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

4.  The  Governments  of  the  following  three 
States  were  represented  by  observers:  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Poland. 

5.  The  Conference  elected  His  Excellency 
General  Ney  Amlnthas  de  Barros  Braga,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  of  Brazil,  as  President. 

6.  The  Conference  elected  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents: Argentina,  Prance,  Japan,  Senegal, 
Spain,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  States  of  America. 

7.  The  following  Committees  were  set  up: 
General  Committee,  Chairman,  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference;  Main  Committee, 
Chairman,  Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh  (United  States 
of  America);  Drafting  Committee,  Chairman, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Brlttln  (United  States  of  Amer- 
ica); Credentials  Committee,  Chairman,  Mr. 
J.  Roug4  (Prance) . 

8.  The  Director-General  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  represented  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Jackson, 
Assistant  Director-General   (Fisheries). 

9.  The  Conference  had  before  it  a  draft 
Convention  prepared  by  the  PAO  Working 
Party  for  Rational  Utilization  of  Tuna  Re- 
sources In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Its  second 
session  held  in  Rome  from  6  to  13  July  1965 
and  comments  thereon  submitted  by  Gov- 
ernments. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  its  deliberations,  as 
recorded,  the  Conference  prepared  and 
opened  for  signature  Convention  which  Is 
reproduced  as  Annex  I  hereto.  The  Con- 
vention will  remain  open  for  signature  In 
Rlo  de  Janeiro  until  31  May  1966  and  there- 
after at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Rome. 

11.  In  addition  the  Conference  adopted 
the  following  Resolution  which  is  repro- 
duced as  Annex  n  hereto. 

In  witness   whereof  the  representatives 
have  signed   this  Pinal  Act. 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 

CtTBA 

Democratic  Rkpttblic  or  Congo 

Prancb 

Japan 

Portttoal 

REPtTBLIC  or  KORXA 

Repttblic  of  South  Atkica 

Senegal 

Spain 

Union  or  Soviet  Socialist  Refttblics 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  States  of  America 

Urugtjat 

Venezuela 
Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  fourteenth 
day  of  May  1966  in  a  single  copy  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Prench  and  Spanish  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authentic.  The  original 
texts  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Resolution  on  the  Collection  or  Statistics 
ON  THE  Atlantic  Titna  Fisheries 

The  Conference 

Taking  note  of  documents  FID:  AT/66/4, 
Annex  6,  and  FID:  AT/66/INP-5  relating  to 
the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
on  Atlantic  tuna  fisheries;  and 

Agreeing  that  it  Is  essential  that  all  coun- 
tries fishing  these  Atlantic  tuna  resources 
should  collect  adequate  statistics  on  catch 
and  fishing  effort  and  the  necessary  biologi- 
cal data,  and  make  available  for  publication 
the  statistical  and  related  economic  data  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunaa  to  fulfill  Its  functions  adequately  as 
soon  as  it  is  established; 


Urges  all  countries  to  take  steps  without 
delay  to  create,  where  they  do  not  already 
exist,  offices  within  their  fisheries  adminis- 
trations suitably  staffed  and  having  appro- 
priate financial  and  legislative  support  to 
undertake  the  collection  and  the  processing 
of  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Commission, 
and 

Suggests  that  all  countries  faced  with  the 
tasks  of  establishing  and  operating  such 
offices,  to  give  priority  to  requests  for  assist- 
ance in  this  connection  through  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  and 
through  the  Regular  Programme  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Department  op  External 

Affairs,  Canada, 
Ottawa,  April  5, 1966. 
No.  X-92. 

Excellency, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  conversations 
between  representatives  of  our  two  Govern- 
ments concerning  amendment  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  at  Washington  on  September  10,  1954 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  each  Con- 
tracting Party  of  an  additional  member  on 
the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission. 

In  accordance  with  those  conversations,  it 
Is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  that  the  above-mentioned  Conven- 
tion shall  be  amended  by  substituting  the 
word  "four"  for  the  word  "three"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  n. 

I  also  have  the  honour  to  propose  that, 
on  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  understand- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  this  Note  and  Your  Excel- 
lency's reply  to  that  effect  shall  constitute 
an  agreement  between  our  two  Governments, 
which  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of 
Your  Excellency's  reply. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Paul  Martin, 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
His  Excellency  W.  Walton  Buttebworth, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
100  Wellington  Street, 
Ottawa. 

(Proposed  Reply  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States) 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  April  6,  1966,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  conversa- 
tions between  representatives  of  our  two 
CJovemments  concerning  amendment  of  the 
Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  signed  at  Washington  on  September 
10,  1954  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
each  Contracting  Party  of  an  additional 
member  on  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Commission. 

"In  accordance  with  those  conversations. 
It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  that  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
vention shall  be  amended  by  substituting 
the  word  "four"  for  the  word  'three'  In  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  II. 

"I  also  have  the  honour  to  propose  that,  on 
confirmation  of  the  foregoing  understanding 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  this  Note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply 
to  that  effect  shall  constitute  an  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments,  which  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's reply." 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
understanding  on  behalf  of  my  Government. 
Accordingly,  Your  Excellency's  note  and  this 
reply  shall  constitute  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Oovemments,  which  shall  enter  Into 
force  this  day. 
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Accept,    Excellency,    the    renewed    assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 
fisheries  treaties 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  group  of  treaties  before  the  Senate 
includes  the  three  fishery  items  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  on  the  calendar:  The  Convention 
for  the  International  Council  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Sea^Executive  H,  89th 
Congress,  second  session;  the  notes 
amending  the  Convention  on  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries— Executive  T,  89th  Congress, 
second  session;  and  the  Atlantic  Tuna 
Convention— Executive  U,  89th  Congress, 
second  session. 

They  all  have  the  same  basic  aim  of 
conserving  the  living  resources  of  the 
seas.  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  Commissions  which 
study  these  resources  and,  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies,  recommend  conservation 
measures  to  the  participating  coimtries. 

The  International  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  is  concerned  with 
fishery  resources  in  the  Atlantic  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  Northeastern 
Atlantic.  It  was  established  in  1902  and 
the  United  States  was  briefly  a  member 
of  it  before  World  War  I.  It  is  now 
getting  its  first  formal  constitution  and 
the  administration  thinks  It  Is  desirable 
to  have  the  United  States  be  a  party  to 
it  again  because  of  its  broadening  scope, 
the  important  and  growing  fisheries  and 
oceanographic  programs  of  our  country, 
and  the  fact  that  this  Council  works 
closely  with  other  organizations  of  which 
we  are  a  member. 

The  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission 
obviously  is  concerned  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  rather  minor  amendment  to 
the  original  convention  approved  in  1955 
Is  before  the  Committee,  enlarging  the 
Commission  from  six  to  eight  members, 
with  three  instead  of  four  appointed  from 
each,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
enlargement  is  to  give  representation  to 
the  Eastern  Great  Lakes  States,  since 
the  Commission  imtil  recently  had  been 
mostly  concerned  with  the  sea  lamprey 
problem  in  the  Western  Great  Lakes  and 
representation  on  the  Commission  was 
drawn  from  the  States  bordering  those 

The  Atlantic  Tima  Convention  con- 
cerns tima  and  tunalike  fish  in  the  whole 
Atlantic.  It  is  very  closely  patterned 
on  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Convention  of  1949  which  deals  with  cod, 
haddock,  floimder,  and  the  like.  Like  it. 
It  provides  for  a  Commission  to  study 
the  tuna  and  formulate  conservation 
measures  to  be  recommended  to  the 
participating  countries.  None  of  these 
recommendation,,  will  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  If  we  disapprove  of  them. 
The  exploitation  of  tuna  In  the  Atlantic 
has  been  on  a  rtpid  Increase  and  in  the 
eyes  of  United  States  and  other  fishery 
experts  the  time  is  at  hand  to  prepare 
conservation  measures. 

My  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
these  fishery  matters  on  February  7  and 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  absolutely  no 
opposition  to  these  treaties.  In  fact,  on 
the  Tuna  Convention  we  had  two  specific 
endorsements  from  the  Tuna  Research 
Foundation  and  the  American  Turn- 
about Association. 
Conservation  is  certainly  in  the  high- 


est U.S.  tradition  and  for  that  reason, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommends  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  these  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  These 
conventions  will  be  considered  and  voted 
on  en  bloc.  The  three  treaties  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  Including  the  point  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolutions  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  for  the  International  Council 
for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  signed  at 
Copenhagen  under  date  of  September  12, 
1964.  (Executive  H,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
second  session.) 


Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  90. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  34  Ex.] 

YEAS— 90 


Resolved  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
note  of  AprU  5,  1966,  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  and  a  proposed  reply  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing amendment  of  the  Convention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton September  10,  1954.  (Executive  T, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  t,he  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas  which  was  formulated 
by  the  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas,  Rlo  de 
Janeiro,  May  2-14,  1966.  (Executive  U, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  three 
treaties. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
first  three  treaties  will  be  voted  on  en 
bloc.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Alaska    [Mr. 
GauENiNG],    the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico   [Mr.  Montoya],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  LMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  From  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North 


Aiken 

Allott 

Aaderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

EMender 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Harris 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Morse 

Morton 
Moss 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
.  Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Kussell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Bayh 
Brewster 
Carlson 
Church 


Fannin 
Gruening 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Montoya 


Smathers 
Williams,  Del. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  ON 
FACILITATION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WATERBORNE  TRANS- 
PORTATION (CONVENTION  OF 
MAR  DEL  PLATA)— CONVENTION 
ON  FACILITATION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MARITIME  TRAFFIC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
will  now  consider  Executive  Calendars 
Nos.  4  and  5,  Executives  Q  and  R,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  and  vote  on 
them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  conventions  were  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 
Inter-Amebican    Convention    on    FAcmrA- 

TiON      OF      International      Waterbobni 

Transportation   (Convention  or  Mae  dh, 

Plata) 

The  Contracting  States,  Inspired  by  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  San  Jose  on  the  Principles  on  the 
Development,  Administration  and  Operation 
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oi  Porta  In  the  Americas,  and  w|tb  a  view 
to  facilitating  International  iraterborne 
transportation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  formalities, 
documentary  requirements  and  procedures 
for  the  entry  and  clearance  of  Miessels  and 
the  treatment  of  their  passengers,  crews, 
cargo  and  baggage,  have  agreed  is  follows: 

ARTICLE    1 

Each  Contracting  State  agrees  t^  adopt  all 
practicable  measures,  through  the  Issuance 
of  special  regulations  or  otherwls^  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  waterborne  transportation 
between  the  territories  of  the  Contracting 
Sates,  and  to  prevent  unnecessarjt  delays  to 
vessels,  passengers,  crews,  cargo  and  baggage 
In  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  Immigration,  public  health,  customs,  and 
other  provisions  relative  to  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  vessels. 

ARTICUE    2 

Each  Contracting  State  undertakes,  so  far 
as  It  may  find  practicable,  to  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  and  legal  proflslons  on 
Immigration,  public  health,  customs  and 
other  matters  relative  to  arrival^  and  de- 
partures of  vessels.  In  accordance*  with  the 
standards  and  recommended  practices  which 
may  be  established  from  time  to  ^Ime,  pvir- 
suant  to  this  Convention.  Nothlig  In  this 
Convention  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  establishment  of  customs-fre*  ports  or 
free  zones.  I 

ARTICLK    3  I 

Each  Contracting  State  undenakes  to 
collaborate  In  securing  the  blghesli  practica- 
ble degree  of  uniformity  In  approorlate  pro- 
cedures and  legal  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessel*  and  the 
treatment  of  passengers,  crews,  ^argo  and 
baggage  In  all  matters  In  which  luch  uni- 
formity will  facilitate  and  Imprave  Inter- 
national waterborne  transportation. 

ARTICLE    4  I 

(a)  To  these  ends,  the  Inter-jAmerlcan 
Port  and  Harbor  Conference  of  thie  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  when  necessary,  adopt  aqd  amend 
Inter-Amerlcan  standards  and  reco>nmended 
practices  dealing  with  all  matter!  relating 
to  formalities,  requirements  and  procedures 
relevant  to  the  efficient  and  econoinlc  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  and  the  expeditious 
and  appropriate  treatment  of  their  pas- 
eengers,  crews,  cargo  and  baggage.! 

(b)  A  Group  of  Experts  from  ths  govern- 
ments of  the  Contracting  States,  established 
within  the  Permament  Technical  Commit- 
tee on  Ports,  attached  to  the  Inter-  American 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  when  necessary,  study  and  pro- 
pose standards  and  recommended  practices 
through  the  Committee  to  the  Int#r-Amerl- 
can  Port  and  Harbor  Conference. 


ARTICLE     5 

(a)  The  adoption  by  the  Inter-Kmerlcan 
Port  and  Harbor  Conference  of  tUe  stand- 
ards and  recommended  practlt:es  and 
amendments  thereto,  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  Article  4  hereof  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  qf  the  ac- 
credited delegations  of  the  Cojitractlng 
States  present  at  the  Conference. 

(b)  The  standards  and  recoi>imended 
practices  adopted,  and  any  amendment 
thereto,  shall  enter  Into  force  threi  months 
after  submission  to  the  Contractlnlg  States, 
\inless  the  date  of  the  entry  Intoi  force  Is 
extended  by  the  Conference  or  unle^.  In  the 
meantime,  a  majority  of  the  Contracting 
States  notify  their  disapproval  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

(c)  The  standards  and  recommenced  prac- 
tices, and  amendments  thereto,  sllall  con- 
atltute  an  Annex  to  the  present  Cobventlon 
upon  their  entry  Into  force,  subject  to  the 
provlBloos  of  Article  6. 

(d)  The  General  Secretariat  shajll  notify 


each  of  the  Contracting  States  of  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  and  of  any  amendment 
thereto. 

ARTICLE     8 

(a)  Any  State  which  finds  It  Impracticable 
to  comply  with  any  Inter-American  stand- 
ard or  to  bring  Its  own  regulations  or  prac- 
tices Into  full  accord  with  any  such  stand- 
ard after  amendment  of  the  latter,  or  which 
deems  It  necessary  to  adopt  regulations  or 
practices  differing  from  those  established  by 
an  Inter-American  standard,  shall  give  Im- 
mediate notification  to  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  of  the  differences  between  Its  own 
regvilatlons  or  practices  and  those  estab- 
U&hed  by  the  Inter-American  standard. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  amendments  to  inter- 
American  standards,  any  Contracting  State 
which  does  not  make  the  appropriate 
amendments  to  its  own  regulations  or  prac- 
tices shall  give  notice  to  the  General  Secre- 
tariat within  sixty  days  of  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  to  the  inter-American 
standard,  or  indicate  the  action  which  it 
proposes  to  take. 

(c)  In  any  such  case,  the  General  Secre- 
tariat shall  notUy  all  other  States  of  the 
difference  which  exists  between  one  or  more 
featiu-es  of  an  inter-American  standard  and 
the  corresponding  national  practice  of  that 
State. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  or  adherence  by  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  any  other  state  to  which  an  invi- 
tation to  sign  or  Eidhere  has  been  trans- 
mitted at  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

ARTICLE   a 

(a)  The  original  instmment,  the  English, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  texts  of 
which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  to  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  States  for  rati- 
fication. 

(b)  The  present  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  signatory  States 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  consti- 
tutional procedures.  The  instriunents  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  adherence 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  General  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  shall  notify  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  States  and  each 
of  the  governments  of  the  adhering  States 
of  the  said  deposit. 

ARTICLE    9 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  eleventh  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  adherence  with  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  adhering 
to  the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
eleventh  instrument  of  ratification  or  adher- 
ence, the  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by  such 
State  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
adherence. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  task  of  providing  continuity  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  Convention,  Includ- 
ing periodic  review  of  the  standards  and 
recommended  practices,  shall  be  entrusted 
to  the  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on 
Ports.  On  Its  own  Initiative,  or  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Contracting  State,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  direct  the  Group  of  Experts  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  Article  4  hereof  to  study  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  any  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Annex  referred  to  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  Article  6  and  make  recommendations 
thereon.  Should  the  consideration  and 
study  of  any  amendments  to  this  Conven- 


tion be  of  interest  to  the  Inter-American 
Travel  Congresses  or  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Congresses,  they  shall  be  consulted. 

ARTICLE    11 

The  adoption  of  any  amendment  to  this 
Convention  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote 
in  an  Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Con- 
ference of  two-thirds  of  the  accredited  dele- 
gations of  the  Contracting  States  present 
and  shall  then  come  Into  force  in  respect  of 
States  which  have  ratified  such  amendment 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  consu- 
tuUonal  procedures  30  days  after  there  has 
been  deposited  In  the  General  Secretariat 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  the 
number  of  ratifications  specified  for  this 
purpose   by  the   Conference. 

ARTICLE  13 

(a)  The  present  Convention  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  Contracting  State  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Convention  comes 
into  force  for  that  State. 

(b)  Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  no- 
tlflcaUon  in  writing  addressed  to  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  which  shall  notify  all  the  other  Con- 
tracting States  of  any  denunciation  received 
and  of  the  date  of  Its  receipt. 

(c)  A  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one 
year,  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  the  notification,  after  Its  receipt  by 
the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  governments  for  that  pur- 
pose, have  signed  the  present  Convention. 
Done  at  Mar  del  Plata,  the  seventh  day  of 
June  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

RESERVATIONS  AND  STATEMENTS 

Reservation  made  by  the  delegation  of  Chile 

While  signing  the  present  Convention, 
Chile  reserves  the  right  to  apply  a  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional maritime  transportation  regulationa 
and  procedures  In  virtue  of  existing  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements. 
Statement  Made  by  the  Delegation  of  Chile 

On  signing  the  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion on  the  Facilitation  of  International  Wa- 
terborne Transportation  (Convention  of  Mar 
del  Plata),  the  Delegation  of  Chile  declares 
that  it  believes  that  this  Convention  in  no 
way  affects  other  conventions  on  interna- 
tional waterborne  transportation,  which  re- 
main in  full  force  and  will  continue  to  be 
applied. 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina 
June  7,  1963 
(Signed)  Andres  Avendano  Fuenzalida, 

Delegate  of  Chile. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries.) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  docu- 
ment Is  a  true  and  faithful  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Inter-American  Convention  on 
Facilitation  of  International  Waterborne 
Transportation  (Convention  of  Mar  del 
Plata),  signed  at  the  Second  Inter-Amerlcan 
Port  and  Harbor  Conference,  Mar  del  Plata, 
Argentina,  May  29-June  7.  1963. 
July  15, 1963 

WILLIAM  Sanders, 
Assistant    Secretary    General    of    the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Annex  to  the  Inter- American  Convention 
ON  Facilitation  of  International  Water- 
borne  Transportation'    (Convention  or 
Mar  del  Plata) 
Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  as 

contained  In  this  Annex  shall  be  defined  as 

follows: 
Standards.     Any     specification,     uniform 

compliance  with  which  is  recognized  as  prac- 


'  Adopted  by  Resolution  approved  by  the 
First  Special  Inter-Amerlcan  Port  and  Harbor 
Conference,  April  19,  1966. 
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ticable  and  as  necessary  to  facilitate  inter- 
national waterborne  transportation. 

Recommended  practice.  Any  specification, 
tbe  uniform  observance  of  which  is  recog- 
nized as  desirable  to  facilitate  international 
»»terbome  transportation. 
chapter  I 
Definitions  and  general  provisions 
A.  Definitions 

per  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Annex,  the  following  meanings  shall  be  at- 
tributed to  the  terms  listed : 

Cargo.  Any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and 
»rtlcles  of  every  kind  whatsoever  carried  on  a 
ghlp,  other  than  mall,  ship's  stores,  ship's 
jpare  parts,  ship's  equipment,  crew's  effects 
and  passengers'  accompanied  baggage. 

Crew's  effects.  Clothing,  personal  effects, 
gnd  any  other  articles,  which  may  Include 
currency,  belonging  to  the  crew  member  and 
carried  on  the  ship. 

Crew  member.  Any  person  actually  em- 
ployed for  duties  on  board  during  a  voyage 
in  the  working  or  service  of  a  ship. 

Mail.  Dispatches  of  correspondence  and 
other  objects  tendered  by  and  Intended  for 
delivery  to  postal  administrations. 

Passengers'  accompanied  baggage.  Articles, 
which  may  Include  currency,  carried  for  a 
passenger  on  the  same  ship,  either  In  his 
cabin  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
carried  under  a  contract  of  carriage  or  other 
similar  agreement. 

Public  authorities.  The  agencies  and  or 
officials  in  a  contracting  state  responsible  for 
the  application  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  that  state  which  relate  to 
any  aspect  of  these  Standards  and  Recom- 
mended Practices. 

Seafarer.  Any  person  who  works  on  board 
a  ship  as  a  regular  occupation  and  who  is 
accredited  as  such  by  competent  authority. 

Shipowner.  Any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  that  Is  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  of  a  ship,  or  any  person  who  law- 
fully represents  such  owner,  operator,  or 
agent. 

Ship's  stores.  Goods  for  use  in  the  ship, 
including  fuel  and  lubricants  and  other  con- 
sumable goods,  and  goods  carried  for  sale  to 
passengers  and  crew. 

Ship's  equipment.  Articles,  other  than 
ship's  stores  or  ship's  spare  parts,  on  board 
a  ship  for  use  thereon  In  connection  with 
a  voyage  that  are  removable,  but  not  of 
consumable  nature,  including  accessories 
such  as  life  boats,  llfesaving  equipment, 
furniture,  ship's  apparel,  and  similar  items. 

Ship's  Spare  parts.  Articles  or  materials  to 
be  used  to  repair  or  replace  parts  or  fixed 
equipment  of  the  ship. 

B.  General  Provisions 

The  provisions  of  this  Annex  apply  to  all 
categories  of  vessel  operation  except  where 
a  particular  provision  specifically  refers  to 
one  type  of  operation  without  mentioning 
others. 

The  provisions  of  this  Annex  recognize  the 
principle  of  equality  between  all  forms  of 
transportation  with  regard  to  measures  for 
facilitation  and  further  recognize  that  such 
measures  may  differ  according  to  particular 
requirements  of  International  waterborne 
transportation. 

The  provisions  of  this  Annex  shall  not 
prevent  public  authorities  from  taking  such 
appropriate  measures.  Including  calling  for 
further  Information,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
cases  of  suspected  fraud  or  to  deal  with 
special  problems  constituting  a  grave  danger 
to  public  order  (order  public),  public  secu- 
rity, or  public  health,  or  to  prevent  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  diseases  or  pests 
affecting  animals  or  plants. 

1.1  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall  In 
all  cases  require  only  essential  information  to 
be  furnished,  and  shall  keep  the  number  of 
items  to  a  minimum. 

Where  a  specific  list  of  particulars  is  set 
out  in  this  Annex,  public  authorities  shall 


not  require  to  be  furnished  such  of  those 
particulars  as  they  consider  not  essential. 

1.2  Recommended  practice.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  documents  for  certain  pur- 
poses may  be  separately  prescribed  and  re- 
quired In  this  Annex,  public  authorities, 
bearing  In  mind  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  required  to  complete  the  documents  as 
well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to 
be  used,  should  provide  for  any  two  or  more 
such  documents  to  be  combined  into  one 
In  any  case  In  which  this  is  practicable  and 
In  which  an  appreciable  degree  of  facilitation 
would  result. 

1.3  Standard.  None  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  this  Annex  shall  prevent  a  contract- 
ing state  from  adopting  standards  or  recom- 
mended practices  of  a  more  favorable  char- 
acter for  purposes  of  facilitation  of  interna- 
tional waterborne  transportation. 

CBAFTER   n 

Entrance  and  clearance  of  the  ship 
This  section  contains  the  provisions  con- 
cerning the  formalities  required  of  ship- 
owners, or  persons  appointed  on  their  be- 
half, by  the  public  authorities  on  the  en- 
trance and  clearance  of  a  ship  and  shall  not 
be  read  so  as  to  preclude  a  requirement  for 
the  presentation  for  Inspection  by  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  certificates  and  other 
papers  carried  by  the  ship  pertaining  to  its 
registry,  certificate  of  seaworthiness,  meas- 
urement, safety,  manning  and  other  related 
matters. 

A.  General 

2.1  Standard.  In  cases  of  entrance  and 
departure  of  ships,  public  authorities  shall 
not  require  for  their  retention,  any  basic 
documents  other  than  the  following: 

General  Declaration 
Cargo  Manifest 
Ship's  Stores  Declaration 
Crew's  Effects  Declaration 
Crew  List 
Passenger  List 

The  document  required  under  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Convention  for  mall 
Maritime  Declaration  of  Health 
B.   Contents  and  Purpose  of  Documents 

2.2  Standard.  The  General  Declaration 
shall  be  the  basic  document  on  entrance  and 
clearance,  providing  Information  required 
by  public  authorities  relating  to  the  ship. 

2.2.1  Recommended  practice.  The  same 
form  of  General  Declaration,  duly  au- 
thorized, should  be  accepted  for  both  the 
entrance  and  the  clearance  of  a  ship. 

2.2.2  Recommended  practice.  In  the 
General  Declaration  the  public  authorities 
should  not  require  more  than  the  following 
Information : 

Name  and  description  of  ship 

Nationality  of  ship 

Particulars  regarding  registry 

Particulars  regarding  tonnage  measure- 
ment 

Name  of  master 

Name  and  address  of  ship's  agent 

Brief  description  of  the  cargo  indicating 
whether  or  not  any  of  It  is  dangerous 

Number  of  crew 

Number  of  passengers 

Brief  particulars  of  voyage 

Date  and  time  of  arrival,  or  date  of  de- 
parture 

Port  of  arrival  or  departure 

Position  of  the  ship  in  the  port 

2.2.3  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
accept  a  General  Declaration  dated  and 
signed  by  the  master  or  the  ship's  agent,  or 
some  other  person  duly  authorized  by  one 
of  them. 

2.3  Standard.  The  Cargo  Manifest  shall 
be  the  basic  document  on  entrance  or  clear- 
ance providing  information  required  by 
public  authorities  relating  to  the  cargo. 
Particulars  of  any  dangerous  cargo  shall  also 
be  required  to  be  furnished. 

2.3.1  Recommended  practice.  to  the 
Cargo   Manifest   public    authorities   should 


not   require   more   than   the    following   in- 
formation: 

(a)  On    Entrance: 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship 

Name  of  master 

Port  of  loading 

Port  of  discharge 

Marks  and  numbers,  number  and  kind  of 
packages;  weight  and/or  measurement,  and 
description  of  the  goods  as  shown  by  the 
bUl  of  lading  specifying  If  It  is  explosive, 
flammable,  or  poisonous,  as  required  In 
Standard  2.3 

Name  of  consignee  of  the  goods    ' 

Bill  of  lading  number 

Ports  at  which  the  cargo  remaining  on 
board  will  be  discharged 

Original  ports  of  shipment  in  respect  of 
goods  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading 

(b)  On  Clearance: 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship 

Name  of  Master 

Port  of  destination 

In  respect  of  goods  loaded  at  the  port  In 
question:  marks  and  numbers;  number  and 
kind  of  packages;  weight  and/or  measure- 
ment and  description  of  the  goods  as  shown 
by  the  bill  of  lading  specifying  If  It  is  explo- 
sive, fiammable,  or  poisonous  as  required  In 
Standard  2.3,  bill  of  lading  numbers. 

2.3.2  Recommended  practice.  In  respect  of 
cargo  remaining  on  board,  public  authorities 
should  require  only  the  minimum  essential 
details  to  be  furnished  on  arrival. 

2.33  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
accept  a  Cargo  Manifest  dated  and  signed  by 
the  master  or  the  ship's  agent,  or  some  other 
person  duly  authorized  by  one  of  them. 

2.3.4  Recommended  practice.  In  case  of 
Justified  necessity,  public  authorities  should 
accept  in  place  of  the  Cargo  Manifest  a  copy 
of  the  ship's  manifest,  provided  it  contains 
all  the  information  required  In  accordance 
with  Recommended  Practice  2.3.1  and  Is 
dated  and  signed  In  accordance  with  Stand- 
ard 2.3.3. 

As  an  alternative,  public  authorities  may 
accept  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  dated  and 
signed  in  accordance  with  standard  2.33  or 
certified  as  a  true  copy  if  the  natiire  and 
quantity  of  cargo  make  this  practicable  and 
provided  that  any  information  in  accordance 
with  Recommended  practice  2.3.1  which  does 
not  appear  in  such  document  is  also  fur- 
nished elsewhere  and  duly  certified. 

2.4  Standard.  The  Ship's  Stores  Declara- 
tion shall  be  the  basic  document  on  entrance 
and  clearance  providing  Information  required 
by  public  authorities  relating  to  ship's  stores. 

2.4.1  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
accept  a  Ship's  Stores  Declaration  dated  and 
signed  by  the  master  or  by  some  other  quali- 
fied and  duly  authorized  ship's  officer. 

2.5  Standard.  The  Crew's  Effects  Declara- 
tion shall  be  the  basic  document  providing 
information  required  by  public  authorities 
relating  to  crew's  effects.  It  shall  not  be  re- 
quired on  clearance  of  the  ship. 

2.5.1  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall  ac- 
cept a  Crew's  Effects  Declaration  dated  and 
signed  by  the  master  or  by  some  other  ship's 
officer  duly  authorized  by  the  Master.  The 
public  authorities  may  also  require  each  crew 
member  to  place  his  signature,  or,  if  he  Is 
unable  to  do  so.  his  mark  -gainst  the  decla- 
ration relating  to  his  effects. 

2.5.2  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  normally  require  particulars 
of  only  those  crew's  effects  which  are  nego- 
tiable, dutiable  or  subject  to  prohibitions  or 
restrictions. 

2.6  Standard.  The  Crew  List  shall  be  the 
basic  document  providing  public  authorities 
with  information  relating  to  the  number  and 
composition  of  the  crew  on  the  entrance  or 
clearance  of  a  ship. 

2.6.1  Recommended  practice.  In  the  Crew 
List,  public  authorities  shoxild  not  require 
more  than  the  foUovrtng  information: 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship 

Family  name  and  given  names 

Sex 
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Nationality 

Rank  or  rating 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Nature  and  number  of  Identity  Jlocument 

Port  and  date  of  arrival 

Arriving  from 

2.6.2  Standard.  Public  authorftles  shall 
accept  a  Crew  List  dated  and  signed  by  the 
master  or  by  some  other  ship's  o^cer  duly 
authorized  by  the  master.  ' 

2.7  Standard.  The  Passenger  lAtt  shall  be 
the  basic  document  providing  public  author- 
ities with  information  relating  to  passengers 
on  the  entrance  or  clearance  of  a  ^Ip.  This 
document  shall  not  be  required  ■v^hen  that 
ship  is  not  carrying  passengers. 

2.7.1  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities may  not  require  Passenger  lists  on 
short  water  routes  or  combined  shjp  railway 
services  between  neighboring  countries. 

2.7.2  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  not  require  embafkatlon  or 
disembarkation  cards  in  addition  fo  passen- 
ger lists.  However,  where  public  a^uthortties 
have  special  problems  constituting  a  grave 
danger  to  public  health,  a  person  pn  an  in- 
ternational voyage  may  on  arrival  b*  required 
to  give  a  destination  address  in  x^tlng. 

2.7.3  Recommended  practice.  In(  the  Pa«- 
senger  List,  public  authorities  should  not 
require  more  than  the  following  information: 

Name  and  nationality  of  the  ship 

Port  and  date  of  arrival 

Family  and  given  names 

Nationality 

Date  of  birth 

Place  of  birth 

Port  of  embarkation 

Port  of  disembarkation 

2.7.4  Recommended  practice.  A  jllst  com- 
piled by  the  shipping  company  fof  Its  own 
use  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  Passenger 
List  provided  it  contains  the  Iniormatlon 
required  in  Recommended  practice]  2.7.3  and 
Is  dated  and  signed  in  accordance  with 
Standard  2.7.5.  I 

2.7.5  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
accept  a  Passenger  List  dated  and  klgned  by 
the  master,  the  ship's  agent,  or  sc^e  other 
person  duly  authorized  by  one  of  tkem. 

2.8  Standard.  Public  authorities  IshaU  not 
require  on  entrance  or  clearance  o<  the  ship 
any  written  declaration  respecting  iall  other 
than  that  prescribed  in  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention. 

2.9  Standard.  The  Maritime  Declaration 
of  Health  shall  be  the  basic  docui|ient  pro- 
viding Information  reqiilred  by  pott  health 
authorities  relating  to  the  state  if  health 
on  board  a  ship  during  the  voyag^  and  on 
arrival  at  a  port.  I 

C.  Formalities  on  Entranci 

2.10  Standard.  In  respect  of  a  iiip'a  en- 
trance in  port,  public  authorities  ^all  not 
require  more  than : 


copies  of  the  General  Declaration 

copies  of  the  Cargo  Manifest 

copies  of  the  Ship's  Stores  Declaration 

copies  of  the  Crew's  Effects  Declaration 

copies  of  the  Crew  List 

copies  of  the  Passenger  List 

copy    of    the    Maritime    Declariatlon    of 


Health  i 

D.  Formalities  on  Clearanca 

2.11  Standard.  In  respect  of  a  shlb's  clear- 
ance from  port,  public  authorities  fhall  not 
require  more  than : 

6  copies  of  the  General  Declaratio^ 

4  copies  of  the  Cargo  Manifest 

3  copies  of  the  Ship's  Stores  Declatatlon 

4  copies  of  the  Crew  List 

4  copies  of  the  Passenger  List 

3.11.1  Standard.  A  new  Cargo  Manifest 
shall  not  be  required  on  clearance  from  a 
port  In  respect  of  cargo  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  declaration  on  entranc^  in  that 
port  and  which  has  remained  on  board. 

2.11.2  Recommended  practice.  A  separate 
Ship's  Store  Declaration  shovUd  ndt  be  re- 
quired on  clearance  in  respect  of  ahlp't  store 


which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  declaration 
on  entrance,  nor  in  respect  of  stores  shipped 
in  the  port  and  covered  by  another  Customs 
docimient  presented  in  that  port. 

2.11.3  Standard.  Where  public  authorities 
require  Information  about  the  crew  of  a  ship 
on  Its  clearance,  a  copy  of  the  Crew  List, 
presented  on  entrance,  shall  be  accepted  on 
clearance  if  signed  again  and  endorsed  to 
indicate  any  change  in  the  number  of  com- 
position of  the  crew  or  to  Indicate  that  no 
such  change  has  occurred. 

E.  Measures  to  Facilitate  Port  Traffic 
Movement 

2.12  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should,  with  the  coopteratlon  of 
shipowners,  or  users  of  port  services,  take 
appropriate  measiires  so  that  the  time  of 
stay  of  the  ship  In  the  port  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  and  should  take  measures  to  per- 
mit satisfactory  movement  of  traffic:  they 
should  frequently  review  all  procedures  in 
connection  with  the  entrance  and  clearance 
of  ships  and  related  arrangements  for  load- 
ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  the  supplying 
of  the  ships:  and  they  should  make  arrange- 
ments so  that  ships  may  be  entered  and 
cleared  and  perform  all  loading  and  unload- 
ing operations,  Insofar  as  practicable,  at  the 
ship  working  area. 

Public  authorities  should  limit  as  strictly 
as  possible  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
to  act  officially  on  board  the  ships.  They 
should  likewise  prohibit  access  to  the  ships 
by  persons  not  connected  with  the  activities 
of  entrance,  loading,  unloading,  or  clearance. 

P.  Consecutive  Calls  at  Two  or  More  Ports 
in  the  Same  State 

2.13.  Recommended  practice.  Taking  Into 
account  the  procedures  carried  out  on  the 
entrance  of  a  ship  at  the  first  port  of  call 
in  the  territory  of  a  State,  the  formalities 
and  documents  required  by  the  public  au- 
thorities at  any  subsequent  port  of  call  in 
that  country,  visited  without  intermediate 
call  at  a  port  in  another  country,  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

I»ubllc  authorities  may.  however,  require 
that  formalities  be  fulfilled  and  documenta- 
tion presented  again,  where  the  immediately 
preceding  port  of  call  in  the  territory  of  the 
same  State  enjoys  preferential  customs 
treatment. 

G.  Completion  of  Dociunents 

2.14  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  as  far  as  possible  accept  the 
documents  provided  for  in  this  Annex,  ex- 
cept as  regards  Standard  3.7,  in  which  the 
required  information  is  furnished  thereon 
in  English,  French,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish, 
provided  that  they  may  require  a  written 
translation  into  the  official  language  of  the 
country. 

2.15  Standard.  The  documents  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Chapter  II  shall  be  accepted 
when  either  typewritten  or  handwritten 
legibly  in  ink  or  indelible  pencil.  Corrections 
or  additions  shall  also  be  accepted  in  either 
form  provided  they  are  duly  Initialed  or 
signed. 

2.1ft  Recommended  practice.^  Public  au- 
thorities of  the  country  of  any  intended  port 
of  arrival,  discharge,  or  transit,  should  not 
require  any  document  relating  to  the  ship, 
its  cargo,  stores,  passengers,  or  crew,  as  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  to  be  legalized,  veri- 
fied, authenticated,  or  previously  dealt  with 
by  any  of  their  representatives  abroad.  This 
should  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  a  require- 
ment for  the  presentation  of  a  paEsp>ort  or 
other  Identity  document  of  a  passenger  or 
crew  member  for  visa  or  similar  purposes. 


CHAPTER  ni 


'  "Standard"  was  changed  to  "recom- 
mended practice"  by  decision  taken  in  plen- 
ary session  held  April  19,  1966,  First  Special 
Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference. 


Arrival  and  departure,  of  persons 

This  section  contains  the  provisions  con- 
cernlng  the  formalities  required  by  public 
authorities  from  passengers  and  crew  on 
entrance  or  clearance  of  a  ship. 

A.  Requirements  and  Procedures 

3.1  Standard.  A  valid  passport  shall  be 
the  basic  document  providing  public  au- 
thorities with  information  relating  to  the 
individual  passenger  on  his  arrival  or  de- 
parture. 

3.1.1  Recommended  practice.  Contract- 
ing states  should  as  far  as  possible  agree,  by 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements,  to  ac- 
cept official  documents  of  identity  in  lieu 
of  passports. 

3.2  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  make  arrangements  whereby 
passports,  or  official  documents  of  identity 
accepted  in  their  place,  from  ship's  passen- 
gers need  be  inspected  by  the  immigration 
authorities  only  once  at  the  time  of  arrival 
and  once  at  the  time  of  departure.  In  addl- 
tion,  these  passports  or  official  documents 
of  identity  may  be  required  to  be  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  verification  or  identifi- 
cation in  connection  with  customs  and  other 
formalities  on  arrival  and  departure. 

3.3  Recommended  practice.  After  individ- 
ual presentation  of  passports  or  official  docu- 
ments of  identity  accepted  In  their  place, 
public  authorities  should  hand  back  such 
documents  immediately  after  examination, 
rather  than  withholding  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  additional  control,  unless 
there  is  some  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  a 
passenger  to  the  territory. 

3.4  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  not  require  from  embarking 
or  disembarking  passengers,  or  from  ship- 
owners on  their  behalf,  any  information  In 
writing  supplementary  to  or  repeating  that 
already  presented  in  their  passports  or  official 
documents  of  identity,  other  than  as  neces- 
sary to  complete  any  documents  provided 
for  in  this  Annex. 

3.5  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities which  require  written  supplemen- 
tary Information  other  than  as  necessary  to 
complete  any  documents  provided  for  In 
this  Annex,  from  embarking  or  disembarking 
passengers,  should  limit  requirements  for 
further  identification  of  passenger  to  the 
Items  set  forth  In  Recommended  practice 
3.6  (Embarkation/Disembarkation  Card). 
Public  authorities  should  accept  the  Em- 
barkation/Disembarkation Card  when  com- 
pleted by  the  passenger  and  should  not  re- 
quire that  it  be  completed  or  checked  by 
the  shipowner.  Legible  handwritten  script 
should  be  accepted  on  the  card,  except  where 
the  form  specifies  block  lettering.  One  copy 
only  of  the  Embarkation /Disembarkation 
Card,  which  may  include  one  or  more  sl- 
multaneoucly  prepared  carbon  copies,  should 
be  required  from  each  passenger. 

3.6  Recommended  practice.  In  the  Em- 
barkation/Disembarkation Card  public  au- 
thorities should  not  require  more  than  the 
following  information: 

Family  and  Given  names 

Nationality 

Number  of  Passport  or  other  official  docu- 
ment of  identity 

Date  of  birth 

Place  of  birth 
•  Occupation 

Port  of  embarkation /disembarkation 

Sex 

Permanent  address 

Designation  address 

Signature 

3.7  Standard.  In  cases  where  evidence  of 
protection  against  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or 
small-pox  is  required  from  persons  on  board 
a  ship,  public  authorities  shall  accept  the 
International  Certificate  of  Vaccination  or 
Re-vaccination  in  the  forms  provided  in  the 
International  Sanitary  Regulations. 
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3.8  Recomvnended  practice.  Medical  ex- 
aminations of  persons  on  board  or  of  per- 
sons disembarking  from  ships  should  nor- 
mally be  limited  to  those  persons  arriving 
from  a  local  area  Infected  with  one  of  the 
quarantlnable  diseases  within  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  the  disease  concerned  (as 
stated  in  the  International  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations). Additional  medical  examination 
may,  however,  be  required  in  accordance 
with  International   Sanitary  Regulations. 

3.9  Recommended  practice.  Public  author- 
ities should  normally  perform  customs  in- 
spection of  Inbound  passengers'  accom- 
panied baggage  on  a  sampling  or  selective 
basis.  Written  declarations  in  respect  of 
passengers'  accompanied  baggage  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 

3.9.1  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  waive  Inspection  of  accom- 
panied   baggage    of   departing   passengers. 

3.9.2  Recommended  practice.  Where  In- 
spection of  accompanied  baggage  of  depart- 
ing passengers  cannot  be  waived  completely, 
such  Inspection  should  normally  be  per- 
formed on  a  sampling  or  selective  basis. 

3.10  Staruiard.  A  valid  seafarer's  Identity 
document  or  a  passpwrt  shall  be  the  basic 
document  providing  public  authorities  with 
Information  relating  to  the  Individual  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  on  arrival  or  departtire  of  a 
ship. 

3.10.1  Standard.  In  the  seafarer's  Iden- 
tity document,  public  authorities  shall  not 
require  more  than  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

Family  name 

Given  names 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

Nationality 

Physical  characteristics 

Photograph  (authenticated) 

Signature  and  fingerprint 

Date  of  expiry  of  the  document 

Issuing  public  authority 

3.10.2  Standard.  When  it  is  necessary  for 
a  seafarer  to  enter  or  leave  a  country  as  a 
passenger  by  any  means  of  transportation 
for  the  purpose  of : 

a.  joining  his  ship  or  transferring  to  an- 
other ship, 

b.  passing  in  transit  to  join  his  ship  in 
another  country,  or  for  repatriation,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  concerned, 

public  authorities  shall  accept  from  that 
seafarer  in  place  of  a  passport  the  valid  sea- 
farer's Identity  document,  when  this  docu- 
ment guarantees  the  readmlssion  of  the 
bearer  to  the  country  which  Issued  the  docu- 
ment. 

3.103  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  not  normally  require  pres- 
entation of  individual  identity  documents 
or  of  information  supplementing  the  sea- 
farer's Identity  document  in  respect  of  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  other  than  that  given  in  the 
Crew  list. 

B.  Measures  To  Facilitate  Clearance  of  Pas- 
sengers, Crew,  and  Baggage 

3.11  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should,  with  the  cooperation  of 
shipowners  and  port  administrations,  take 
appropriate  measures  to  end  that  satisfactory 
port  traffic  flow  arrangements  may  be  pro- 
vided so  that  pas£engers,  crew,  and  baggage 
can  be  cleared  rapidly  even  on  holidays; 
should  provide  adequate  personnel:  and 
should  ensure  that  adequate  installations 
are  provided,  particular  attention  being  paid 
to  baggage  loading,  unloading,  and  convey- 
ance arrangements  (including  the  use  of 
mechanized  systems),  and  to  points  where 
passenger  delays  are  frequently  found  to 
occur.  Arrangements  should  be  made  so 
that,  when  necessary,  passengers  and  crew 
can  proceed  under  shelter  from  the  ship  to 
the  point  where  the  passenger  and  crew 
check  is  to  be  made. 


3.11.1  Recommeruled  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should: 

a.  In  cooperation  with  shipowners  and  port 
administrations  Introduce  suitable  arrange- 
ments, such  as : 

I.  An  individual  and  continuous  method 
of  processing  passengers  and  baggage. 

II.  A  system  which  would  permit  passen- 
gers readUy  to  identify  and  obtain  their 
checked  baggage  as  soon  as  it  Is  placed  In 
an  area  where  it  may  be  claimed. 

b.  Ensure  that  port  administration  take 
all  necessary  measures  so  that: 

1.  Easy  and  speedy  access,  for  arriving  and 
departing  passengers  and  baggage,  to  and 
from  local  transport.  Is  provided. 

U.  If  crews  are  required  to  report  to  prem- 
ises for  governmental  purposes,  those  prem- 
ises should  be  readily  accessible,  and  as  close 
to  one  another  as  practicable. 

3.12  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  require  that  shipowners 
ensure  that  ship's  personnel  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  which  will  help  to  expedite 
arrival  procedures  for  passengers  and  crew. 
These  measures  may  Include: 

a.  P\irnlshing  officials  of  public  authori- 
ties concerned  with  an  advance  message  giv- 
ing the  best  estimated  time  of  arrival  (dock- 
ing or  anchoring),  followed  by  Information 
as  to  any  change  in  time  (and  stating  the 
itinerary  of  the  voyage  where  this  may  affect 
Inspection  requirements); 

b.  having  ship's  documents  ready  for 
prompt  review; 

c.  providing  for  ladders  or  other  means  of 
boarding  to  be  rigged  while  the  ship  is  en- 
route  to  berth  or  anchorage; 

d.  providing  for  prompt,  orderly  assem- 
bling and  presentation  of  persons  on  board, 
with  necessary  documents,  for  inspection, 
with  attention  to  arrangements  for  relieving 
crew  members  for  this  purpose  from  essential 
duties  in  engine  rooms  and  elsewhere. 

3.13  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall, 
without  unreasonable  delay,  accept  passen- 
gers and  crew  for  examination  as  to  their 
admissibility  into  the  state  when  such  ex- 
amination is  required. 

3.14  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  Invite  shipowners  to  take 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  the  end  that 
passengers  hold  any  control  documents  re- 
quired by  Contracting  Governments. 

C.  Completion  of  Documents 

3.15  Recommended  practice.  The  practice 
of  entering  names  on  passenger  and  crew 
documents  should  be  to  put  the  family  name 
or  family  names  first.  Where  both  paternal 
and  maternal  family  names  are  used,  the 
paternal  family  name  should  be  placed  first. 
Where  for  married  females  both  the  hus- 
band's and  the  wife's  paternal  family  names 
are  used,  the  husband's  paternal  famUy  name 
should  be  placed  first. 

CHAPTER  rv 

Entry  and  departure  of  cargo  and  other 

articles 

A.  General 

4.1  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should,  with  the  cooperation  of 
shipowners,  and  other  users  of  port  services, 
take  appropriate  measures  to  the  end  that 
satisfactory  port  traffic  flow  arrangements 
are  provided  so  that  handling  and  clearance 
procedures  for  cargo  will  be  smooth  and  un- 
complicated. These  arrangements  should 
cover  all  phases  from  the  time  the  ship  ar- 
rives at  the  dock  for  unloading,  customs 
clearance,  warehousing  (when  required),  and 
reforwardlng  (when  required) .  There  should 
be  convenient  and  direct  access  between  the 
cargo  warehouse  and  the  customs  area,  both 
of  which  should  be  located  close  to  the  dock 
area,  and  mechanical  conveyance  systems 
should  be  available,  where  possible. 

B.  Documentary  Requirements 

4.2  Standard.  Public  authorities  which 
require  the  bill  of  lading  to  be  presented  for 


inspection  In  connection  with  the  clearance 
of  cargo  shall  not  require  the  consignor  or 
operator  to  place  special  information  for  cus- 
toms or  other  governmental  purposes  on  the 
bill  of  lading. 

4.3  Recommended  practice.  Where  the 
public  authorities  require  documents  such 
as  commercial  invoices,  declaration  forms, 
Import  licenses,  and  the  like,  they  should  not 
make  it  the  obligation  of  the  operator  to  en- 
sure that  these  documentary  requirements 
are  met,  nor  should  the  operator  be  held  re- 
sponsible, fined,  or  penalized  for  inaccuracies 
or  omissions  of  facts  from  such  documents, 
unless  he  Is,  or  Is  acting  for,  the  Importer  or 
exporter. 

C.  Procedvtres  Concerning  the  Clearance  of 

Particular  Articles 

4.4  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  the  clearance 
of  spare  parts,  fuel,  and  any  other  articles 
not  available  to  the  shipowner  in  the  port 
and  that  are  necessary  for  the  operation  or 
security  of  the  ship. 

4.5  Recomm.ended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  give  preferential  treatment 
to  the  clearance  of  terminal  and  water  equip- 
ment needed  for  immediate  use  by  the  ship- 
owner. 

4.6  Recommended  practice.  Unaccompan- 
ied baggage  by  water  should  be  considered 
as  baggage  and  not  as  cargo  for  the  purpose 
of  clearance  through  customs  controls.  (It 
is  the  Intent  of  this  provision  that  the  same 
customs  concessions  be  granted  as  for  ac- 
companied baggage,  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  contracting  state 
concerned.) 

D.  Cargo  and  Other  Articles  not  Unladen  at 

Intended  Destination 

4.7  Recommended  practice.  When  cargo 
or  unaccompanied  baggage  do  not  arrive  at 
their  intended  destination,  the  shipowner, 
without  prejudice  to  his  civil  liability,  should, 
in  country  of  Intended  destination,  be  exempt 
from  penalties,  fines,  customs  duties,  and 
taxes  if  it  is  shown  by  the  shipowner  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  authorities  con- 
cerned that  the  goods  in  question  were  not 
actually  laden  at  the  point  of  origin  or  were 
sent  to  another  point  of  destination  because 
of  error,  emergency,  or  inaccessible  stowage 
or  were  destroyed  by  accident. 

4.8  Recommended  practice.  When  cargo 
or  unaccompanied  baggage  are  not  unladen 
at  their  intended  destination,  because  of  er- 
ror, emergency,  or  inaccessible  stowage,  and 
the  public  authorities  at  the  place  of  in- 
tended unlading  are  satisfied  that  no  unlad- 
ing has  taken  place,  they  should  accept  a 
notation  on  either  the  manifest  or  the  Gen- 
eral Declaration  by  the  shipowner  that  the 
articles  in  question  have  not  been  unladen 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  should  not 
require  the  shipowner  to  prepare  new  docu- 
mentation. 

4.9  Standard.  When  by  error,  or  for  other 
valid  reason,  any  cargo  is  discharged  at  a  port 
other  than  the  port  of  Intended  destination, 
public  authorities  shall  facilitate  reforward- 
lng to  its  Intended  destination. 

CHAPTER    v 

Public    health    and    sanitary    measures    for 

animals  and  plants 

By  a  decision  of  25  May  1951.  the  Assembly 

of  the  World  Health   Organization   adopted 

International    Sanitary    Regulations    which, 

together      with      subsequent      amendments 

thereto,  are  in  force  between  those  States 

which  have  accepted  them. 

A.  General 

5.1  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities of  a  State  not  party  to  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  should  endeavor  to  ap- 
ply the  relevant  provisions  of  the  regulations 
to  International  shipping. 

5.2  iiecoTTiTnended  practice.  Contracting 
states  having  certain  Interests  In  common 
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owing  to  their  health,  geographical,  t  oclal  or 


economic  conditions  should  conclude 


arrangements  pursuant  to  Article  104  of  the 
International  Sanitary  Regulation^  when 
such  arrangements  will  facilitate  th^  appli- 
cation of  those  Regulations. 

B.  Documents 
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special 


Sanl- 
are  re- 
certtln  anl- 
I'equlre- 
clzed 
e  with 


public 


5.3  Recommended    practice.     Wherp 
tary  Certificates  or  similar  documents 
quired  In  respect  of  shipments  of 
mals,  plants  or  products  thereof  the 
ments  should  be  simple  and  widely 
and  contracting  states  should  cooperit 
a  view  to  standardizing  such  requirements. 

C.  Formalities 

5.4  Standard.  Public  authorltlei  shall 
whenever  practicable,  authorize  granting  of 
practlque  by  radio  to  a  ship  when,  on  the 
basis  of  Information  received  from  It  Iprlor  to 
its  arrival,  the  health  authority  for  the  In- 
tended port  of  arrival  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
its  arrival  will  not  result  In  the  introiductlon 
or  spread  of  a  quarantinable  disease.  Health 
authorities  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
allowed  to  Join  a  ship  prior  to  entr'  of  the 
ship  Into  the  port. 

5.4.1  Recommended  practice.  PuMlc  au- 
thorities should  require  that  ships  report 
promptly  by  radio  any  Illness  on  board  to 
health  authorities  for  the  port  for  wilch  the 
ship  is  destined.  In  order  to  facllitatE  provi- 
sion for  the  presence  of  any  special  rnedlcal 
personnel  and  equipment  necessary  for 
health  procedures  on  arrival. 

5.5  Standard.  Public  authorities  In  co- 
operation with  shipowners  and  all  other 
agencies  concerned  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  in  an  endeavor  to  ensure  that, 
before  embarkation:  a)  passengers  aid  crew 
shall  obtain  any  vaccinations  or  revacclna- 
tlons  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  states  concerned,  and  b)  pro  Der  cer- 
tificates are  obtained  and  such  certificates 
are  completely  and  properly  execute  1. 

5.6  Standard.  Public  authorltlei  shall 
ensure  that  sanitary  measures  and  health 
formalities  are  Initiated  forthwith ,  com- 
pleted without  delay  and  applied  without 
discrimination. 

D.  Facilities 

5.7  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  provide  facilities  tor  the 
completion  of  International  Certlfl<ate8  of 
vaccination  or  revacclnatton  as  well  its  facil- 
ities for  vaccination,  at  as  many  ]  torts  as 
feasible. 

5.8  Recommended  practice.  Public  au- 
thorities should  have  available  at  a^  many 
ports  in  a  state  as  feasible  adequate  facili- 
ties f  jr  the  administration  of  publlC|  health, 
animal  and  agricultural  quarantine 
measures.  ] 

5.9  Recommended  practice.  Thera  should 
be  maintained  at  as  many  ports  In '  a  state 
as  feasible  such  medical  facilities  asimay  be 
reasonable  and  practicable  for  the  \  emerg- 
ency treatment  of  crews  and  passenjgers. 

5.10.  Standard.  A  ship  which  Is  not  In- 
fected or  suspected  of  being  Infect^  with 
a  quarantinable  disease,  shall  not  j  on  ac- 
count of  any  other  epidemic  disease: be  pre- 
vented by  the  health  authorities  fof  a  port 
from  discharging  or  loading  cargo  o^  stores, 
or  taking  on  fuel  or  water. 

CHAPTZX   VI 

MiscelUrxeoua  provistona 
A.  Bonds  and  Other  Forms  of  Secjurlty 
6.1  Recommended  practice.  Wheri  public 
authorities  require  bonds  or  othey  forms 
of  security  from  shipowners  to  coveii  liabili- 
ties under  the  port  and  customs  lervlces, 
immigration,  public  health,  agricultural 
quarantine  or  similar  laws  or  regulations  of 
a  state,  they  should  permit  the  use  of  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  bonds  for  ca^h  case. 
Whenever  possible  they  should  acceptia  single 
comprehensive  bond. 


B.  Errors  In   Documentation  and  Penalties 
Therefor 

6.2  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall, 
without  delasrlng  the  ship,  allow  corrections 
of  errors  In  a  document  provided  for  In  this 
Annex,  which  they  are  satisfied  are  Inad- 
vertent, not  of  a  serious  nature,  not  due  to 
recurrent  carelessness  and  not  made  with 
Intent  to  violate  laws  or  regulations  on  the 
condition  that  these  errors  are  discovered 
before  the  document  is  fully  checked  and 
the  corrections  can  be  effected  without  delay. 

6.3  Standard.  If  errors  are  found  In  docu- 
ments provided  for  In  this  Annex  signed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  shipowner  or  mtister,  no 
penalty  or  fine  shall  be  Imposed  until  an 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  establish  to 
the  authorities  that  the  errors  were  Inad- 
vertent, not  due  to  recurrent  carelessness, 
and  not  made  with  Intent  to  violate  laws  or 
regulations. 

C.  Service  at  Ports 

6.4  Standard.  The  normal  services  of 
public  authorities  shall  be  provided  at  ports 
without  charge  during  their  regular  work- 
ing hours. 

6.5  Standard.  Public  authorities  shall 
establish  regular  working  hours  for  their 
services  at  ports  consistent  with  the  usual 
periods  of  substantial   work  load. 

6.5.1  Recommended  practice.  When  the 
services  of  public  authorities  are  provided 
outside  the  regular  working  hours  referred 
to  In  Standard  6.4  and  Standard  6.5,  they 
should  be  provided  on  terms  which  shall  be 
moderate  and  not  exceed  the  true  cost. 

6.6  Standard.  Where  the  volume  of  trafflc 
at  a  port  warrants,  public  authorities  shall 
ensure  that  services  are  provided  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  formalities  In  respect 
of  cargo  and  baggage,  regardless  of  value  or 
type. 

6.7  Recommended  practice.  Contracting 
states  should  endeavor  to  make  arrange- 
ments whereby  one  state  will  permit  another 
state  certain  facilities  before  or  during  the 
voyage  to  examine  ships,  passengers,  crew, 
baggage,  cargo,  and  documentation  for 
customs.  Immigration,  public  health,  and 
plant  and  animal  quarantine  purposes  when 
such  action  will  facilitate  clearance  upon 
arrival  In  the  latter  state. 

Convention  on  FAcn-irATioN  of  Interna- 
tional MARrriME  Thajtic 

The  Contracting  Governments: 

Desiring  to  facilitate  maritime  trafflc  by 
simplifying  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
formalities,  documentary  requirements  and 
procedures  on  the  arrival,  stay,  and  departure 
of  ships  engaged  In  International  voyages; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  I 
The  Contracting  Governments  undertake 
to  adopt,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  and  Its  Annex,  all 
appropriate  measures  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite international  maritime  trafflc  and  to 
prevent  unnecessary  delays  to  ships  and  to 
persons  and  property  on  board. 

ARTICLE    11 

(1)  The  Contracting  Governments  under- 
take to  co-operate,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention,  in  the 
formulation  and  application  of  measures  for 
the  facilitation  of  the  arrival,  stay  and  de- 
parture of  ships.  Such  measures  shall  be,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  not  less  favour- 
able than  measures  applied  In  respect  of 
other  means  of  International  transi>ort:  how- 
ever, these  measures  may  differ  according  to 
particular  requirements. 

(2)  The  measures  for  the  facilitation  of 
International  maritime  trafflc  provided  for 
under  the  present  Convention  and  Its  Annex 
apply  equally  to  the  ships  of  coastal  and  non- 
coastal  States  the  Governments  of  which  are 
Parties  to  the  present  Convention. 


(3)  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion do  not  apply  to  warships  or  pleasure 
yachts. 

ARTICLE  m 

The  Contracting  Governments  undertake 
to  co-operate  in  securing  the  highest  prac- 
ticable degree  of  uniformity  In  formalities, 
documentary  requirements  and  procedures  In 
all  matters  In  which  such  uniformity  will 
facilitate  and  improve  International  mari- 
time trafflc  and  keep  to  a  minimum  any  al- 
terations In  formalities,  documentary  re- 
quirements and  procedures  necessary  to  meet 
special  requirements  of  a  domestic  nattire. 

ARTICLE    IV 

With  a  view  to  achieving  the  ends  set  forth 
In  the  preceding  Articles  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  Contracting  Governments  un- 
dertake to  co-operate  with  each  other  or 
through  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Organization")  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  formalities,  documentary  require- 
ments and  procedures,  as  well  as  their  ap- 
plication to  international  maritime  traffic. 

ARTICLE    V 

(1)  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  or 
its  Annex  shall  be  Interpreted  as  preventing 
the  application  of  any  vrtder  facilities  which 
a  Contracting  Government  grants  or  may 
grant  In  future  in  respect  of  international 
maritime  trafflc  under  Its  national  laws  or 
the  provisions  of  any  other  International 
agreement. 

(2)  Nothing  In  the  present  Convention  or 
Its  Annex  shall  be  Interpreted  as  precluding 
a  Contracting  Government  from  applying 
temporary  measures  considered  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  be  necessary  to  preserve  public 
morality,  order  and  security  or  to  prevent 
the  Introduction  or  spread  of  diseases  or 
pests  affecting  public  health,  animals  or 
plants. 

(3)  All  matters  that  are  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  In  the  present  Convention  remain 
subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  Contracting 
Governments. 

ARTICLE    VI 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  its  Annex: 

(a)  "Standards"  are  those  measures  the 
\inlform  application  of  which  by  Contracting 
Governments  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
vention Is  necessary  and  practicable  In  order 
to  facilitate  international  maritime  trafflc; 

(b)  "Recommended  Practices"  are  those 
measures  the  application  of  which  by  Con- 
tracting Governments  Is  desirable  In  order  to 
facilitate  International  maritime  trafflc. 

ARTICLE  vn 

(1)  The  Annex  to  the  present  Convention 
may  be  amended  by  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments, either  at  the  proposal  of  one  of 
them  or  by  a  conference  convened  for  that 
purpose. 

(2)  Any  Contracting  Government  may 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Annex  by  for- 
warding a  draft  amendment  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organization  (herein- 
after called  the  "Secretary-General") : 

(o)  Upon  the  express  request  of  a  Con- 
tracting Government,  the  Secretary-General 
shall  communicate  any  such  proposal  direct- 
ly to  all  Contracting  Governments  for  their 
consideration  and  acceptance.  If  he  receives 
no  such  expresss  request,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral may  proceed  to  such  consultations  as  he 
deems  advisable  before  communicating  the 
proposal  to  the  Contracting  Governments; 

(b)  Each  Contracting  Government  shall 
notify  the  Secretary-General  within  one  year 
from  the  receipt  of  any  such  communication 
whether  or  not  It  accepts  the  proposal; 

(c)  Any  such  notification  shall  be  made  In 
writing  to  the  Secretary-General  who  shall 
Inform  all  Contracting  Governments  of  Its 
receipt; 

((t)   Any  amendment  to  the  Annex  under 
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this  paragraph  shall  enter  Into  force  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  amend- 
ment Is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
tracting Governments; 

(e)  The  Secretary-General  shall  inform  all 
Contracting  Governments  of  any  amend- 
ment which  enters  Into  force  under  this 
paragraph,  together  with  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force. 

(3)  A  conference  of  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Annex  shall  be  convened  by  the  Secretary- 
General  upon  the  request  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  these  Governments.  Every  amend- 
ment adopted  by  such  conference  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments present  and  voting  shall  enter  Into 
force  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary-General  notifies  the  Contracting 
Oovemments  of  the  amendment  adopted. 

(4)  The  Secretary-General  shall  notify 
promptly  all  signatory  Governments  of  the 
adoption  and  entry  Into  force  of  any  amend- 
ment under  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  vm 

(1)  Any  Contracting  Government  that 
finds  It  Impracticable  to  comply  with  any 
Standard  by  bringing  Its  own  formalities, 
documentary  requirements  or  procedures 
into  full  accord  with  It  or  which  deems  it 
necessary  for  special  reasons  to  adopt  for- 
malities, documentary  requirements  or  pro- 
cedures differing  from  that  Standard,  shall 
80  inform  the  Secretary-General  and  notify 
him  of  the  differences  between  its  own  prac- 
tice and  such  Standard.  Such  notification 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  Convention  for 
the  Government  concerned,  or  after  the 
adoption  of  such  differing  formalities,  docu- 
mentary requirements  or  procedures. 

(2)  Notification  by  a  Contracting  Govern- 
ment of  any  such  difference  In  the  case  of 
an  amendment  to  a  Standard  or  of  a  newly 
adopted  Standard  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  such  amended  or  newly 
adopted  Standard,  or  after  the  adoption  of 
such  differing  formalities,  documentary  re- 
quirements or  procedures  and  may  Include 
an  Indication  of  the  action  proposed  to 
bring  the  formaUtles,  documentary  require- 
ments or  procedures  into  full  accord  with 
the  amended  or  newly  adopted  Standard. 

(3)  Contracting  Governments  are  urged 
to  bring  their  formalities,  dociunentary  re- 
quirements and  procedures  Into  accord  with 
the  Recommended  Practices  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. As  soon  as  any  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment brings  Its  own  formalities,  docu- 
mentary requirements  and  procedures  Into 
accord  with  any  Recommended  Practice,  it 
shall  notify  the  Secretary-General  thereof. 

(4)  The  Secretary-General  shall  inform 
the  Contracting  Governments  of  any  noti- 
fication made  to  him  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  IZ 

The  Secretary-General  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference of  the  Contracting  Governments  for 
revision  or  amendment  of  the  present  Con- 
vention at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Contracting  Governments.  Any 
revision  or  amendments  shall  be  adopted  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Conference 
and  then  certified  and  communicated  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  all  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments for  their  acceptance.  One  year 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  revision  or 
amendments  by  two-thirds  of  the  Contract- 
ing Governments,  each  revision  or  amend- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Contract- 
ing Governments  except  those  which,  before 
Its  entry  Into  force,  make  a  declaration  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  revision  or  amend- 
ment. The  Conference  may  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  determine  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  that  a  revision  or  amendment  Is  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  Contracting  Govern- 
ment which  has  made  aucli  a  declaration 


and  which  does  not  accept  the  revision  or 
amendment  within  a  period  of  one  year  after 
the  revision  or  amendment  enters  Into  force 
shall,  UF>on  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

ARTICLE  X 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  for  six  months  from  this 
day's  date  and  shall  thereafter  remain  open 
for  accession. 

(2)  The  Governments  of  States  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  any  of  the 
sp>eclallzed  agencies,  or  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  Parties  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice may  become  Parties  to  the  present  Con- 
vention by : 

(o)  signature  without  reservation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance; 

(b)  signature  with  reservation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance followed  by  acceptance;  or 

(c)  accession. 
Acceptance  or  accession  shall  be  effected 

by  the  deposit  of  an  Instrument  with  the 
Secretary-General. 

(3)  The  Government  of  any  State  not  en- 
titled to  become  a  Party  under  paragraph 
2  of  this  Article  may  apply  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  become  a  party  and  shall  be 
admitted  as  a  Party  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 2,  provided  that  Its  application  has 
been  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Organization  other  than  Associate 
Members. 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  sixty  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  Governments  of  at  least  ten  States  have 
either  signed  It  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance  or  have  deposited  instruments  of 
acceptance  or  accession.  It  shall  enter  Into 
force  for  a  Government  which  subsequent- 
ly accepts  It  or  accedes  to  It  sixty  days  after 
the  deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  acceptance 
or  accession. 

ARTICLE  xn 

Three  years  after  entry  Into  force  of  the 
present  Convention  with  respect  to  a  Con- 
tracting Government,  such  Government  may 
denounce  It  by  notification  In  writing  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  who  shall 
notify  all  Contracting  Governments  of  the 
content  and  date  of  receipt  of  any  such  noti- 
fication. Such  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
one  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  notification,  after  Its  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary-General. 
ARTICLE  xm 

(1)  (a)  The  United  Nations  In  cases  where 
they  are  the  administering  authority  for  a 
territory,  or  any  Contracting  Government 
responsible  for  the  International  relations 
of  a  territory,  shall  as  soon  as  possible  con- 
sult with  such  territory  In  an  endeavour  to 
extend  the  present  Convention  to  that  ter- 
ritory, and  may  at  any  time  by  notification 
In  writing  given  to  the  Secretary-General 
declare  that  the  Convention  shall  extend  to 
such  territory. 

(b)  The  present  Convention  shall  from  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notification  or 
from  such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  notification  extend  to  the  territory  named 
therein.  ^^ 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Article  vm  of  the 
present  Convention  shall  apply  to  any  terri- 
tory to  which  the  Convention  Is  extended 
In  accordance  with  the  present  Article;  for 
this  purpose,  the  expression  "Its  own  formal- 
ities, documentary  requirements  or  pro- 
cedures" shall  Include  those  In  force  In  that 
territory. 

(d)  The  present  Convention  shall  cease  to 
extend  to  any  territory  one  year  after  the 
receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of  a  noti- 
fication to  this  effect,  or  on  such  later  date 
as  may  be  specified  therein. 

(2)  The  Secretary-General  shall  inform  all 
the  Contracting  Governments  of  the  exten- 


sion of  the  present  Convention  to  any  terri- 
tory under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  stat- 
ing in  each  case  the  date  from  which  the 
Convention  has  been  so  extended. 

ARTICLE   ZIV 

The  Secretary-General  shall  Inform  all 
signatory  Governments,  all  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments and  all  Members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of : 

(o)  the  signatures  affixed  to  the  present 
Convention  and  the  dates  thereof; 

(b)  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  accept- 
ance and  accession  together  with  the  dates 
of  their  deposit; 

(c)  the  date  on  which  the  Convention 
enters  Into  force  In  accordance  with  Article 
XI; 

(d)  any  notification  received  In  accordance 
with  Articles  XH  and  XIII  and  the  date 
thereof; 

(e)  the  convening  of  any  conference  under 
Articles  vn  or  IX. 

ARTICLE  XV 

The  present  Convention  and  Its  Annex 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General 
who  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to 
signatory  Governments  and  to  acceding  Gov- 
ernments. As  soon  as  the  present  Conven- 
tion enters  Into  force.  It  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Secretary-General  In  accordance  with 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  XVl 

The  present  Convention  and  its  Annex  shall 
be  established  in  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic. Official  translations  shall  be  prepared 
In  the  Russian  and  Spanish  languages  and 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  signed  orlglnalB. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  being 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments for  that  purpose  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Convention. 

Done  at  London  this  ninth  day  of  April 
1068. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Afghanistan : 

For  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Albania: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria: 
subject  to  ratification 
L.  Khelifa 
For  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public : 

subject  to  acceptance 
H.  Mario 
For    the    Government    of    the    Common- 
wealth of  Australia : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 

Austria: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
BoUvla: 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil : 

subject  to  acceptance 

GERALOO      EtTLALlO      DO      NASCIMENTO      X 

Sn-vA 
Rot  de  Miranda  e  Silva 
For  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria: 


Tot    the    Government    of    the   Union    of 
Burma: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Burundi: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 
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For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Kfigdom  of 
Cambodia: 
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For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala  : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ol 
MaU: 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Cameroon: 


For  the  Government  of  Canada: 
sous  rteerve  de  ratification 
J.  M.  CoTX 
Geobce  O.  Leask 
For  the  Government  of  the  Cent4al  African 
Republic : 


For  the  Government  of  Ceylon 


For  the  Government  of  the  R<  public  of     People's  Republic : 


Chad: 


For  the  Government  of  the  R(  public  of 
Chile: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China: 

subject  to  acceptance 

TSINO-CHANO   iJTT 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of     Indonesia: 


Colombia : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the     Iran : 
Congo  (Brazzaville) : 


For   the   Government   of  the  Dpmocratlc 
Republic  of  the  Congo 
( Leopold vllle) : 


For  the  Government  of  the  R^ubllc  of 
Costa  Rica: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba: 


For  the  Goverrmient  of  the  Re  public  of 
Cyprua: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Cze^Jhoelovak 
Sociahst  Republic. 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Klf  gdom  of 
Denmark: 

Subject  to  acceptance 

SVEN   LT7NODAHL 

For  the   Government  of  the   Efomlnlcan 
Republic : 

Subject  to  acceptance 

A.   A.   ESPAH-LAT 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador : 

ad  referendum 

J.  Z.  MXNENDEZ 

For  the  Government  of  the  Re|>ubllc  of 
El  Salvador: 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Guinea : 


For  the  Government  of  Malawi: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti: 


For  the  Government  of  Malta: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
Uc of  Mauritania : 


For  the  Holy  See : 


F\>r  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Honduras : 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States : 


For   the    Government    of    the   Hungarian     Monaco: 


For  the  Government  of  the  PrlnclpaUty  ot 


Subject  to  acceptance: 

J.  Incze 
For   the  Government   of  the   Republic   of 
Iceland : 


A.  Passebon 
For  the  Government  of  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic : 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
India: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco : 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal: 


For    the   Government   of   the   Empire   of 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands : 


For  the  Oovemment  of  New  Zealand: 


For   the   Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Iraq: 


For  the  Government  of  Ireland: 
Subject  to  acceptance 
M.  A.  Hayes 
M.  Delany 
For  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel : 
With  reservation  as  to  acceptance 
Captain  I.  Auerbach 

I.    J.   MiNTZ 

For  the   Government  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public : 

With  reservation  as  to  acceptance 
Fernando  Ghiglia 
For   the   Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Ivory  Coast: 

Subject  to  acceptance 

J.  M.  BESSETEAtrX 

For  the  Government  of  Jamaica: 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Nicaragua : 

Subject  to  acceptance 
J.  Sanoino 
For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
the  Niger: 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
Uc of  Nigeria: 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Norway: 


For  the  Government  of  Pakistan: 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama : 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Paraguay: 


For  the  Government  of  Japan : 


For    the    Government   of   the   Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan : 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Peru: 


For  the  Oovernment  of  Kenya: 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea : 

Subject  to  acceptance 
H.  K.  Lex 
For    the    Oovernment    of    the    State    of 
Kuwait: 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
the  Philippines: 

With  reservation  as  to  acceptance 

M.  P.  LICHAX7CO 

For  the  Government  of  the  PoUsh  People's 
Republic : 

Subject  to  acceptance  by  my  government 

M.  PILA 

For   the   Government  of  the  Portuguese 
Republic : 


For    the    Government   of   the   E  nplre   of 
Ethiopia: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany:  ; 
subject  to  acceptance 
Kabl  Schttbest 
For   the   Government  of   the  Re|>ubUc  of 
Finland : 

subject  to  acceptance 
H.  Anderson 


For    the    Government    of    the    Lebanese 
RepubUc: 

Ad  referendum 
Elie  J.  BotrSTANT 


For    the    Government    of    the    Rwandese 
Republic : 


_„     41,     _  *     ..  ^^     «       ^,.       «         Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of     tjon  Marino- 


Liberia 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Klng- 
Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  French  Re-     '^'^^  °^  Libya: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia: 


public : 

sous  reserve  d'approbatlon 
Jean  Morin 
For  the   Government  of  the  G^bon  Re- 
pubUc: 


_     ^^    „  .    .  Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 

For  the  Government  of  the  Principality  of     Senegal- 
Uechtensteln:  subject  to  acceptance 

H.  R.  DooDS 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Ghana; 

subject  to  acceptance 
Y.  K.  Quartet 
For  the  Government  of  the  Klnjgdom  of 
Greece: 

subject  to  acceptance 

Th.    SOPHOOT.13 


For  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg: 


For  the  Oovemment  of  Sierra  Leone: 


For    the     Government    of    the     Somali 


Por  the  Government  of  the  Malagasy  Re-     Republic: 

public:  

subject  to  acceptance  For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 

A.  BoTRAUiHT  South  Africa: 

For  the  Oovemment  of  Malaysia:  

subject  to  acceptance  For  the  Government  of  the  Spanish  State: 
Raja  Azam  bin  Raja  7~ 
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For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Sudan: 


For  the   Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden : 
Subject  to  acceptance 

G.  LiNDENCRONA 

For  the  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic : 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Repub- 
Uc of  Tanzania: 


Por  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Togolese  Re- 
public: 

For    the    Government    of    Trinidad    and 
Tobago : 

Subject  to  acceptance 
E.  H.  Murray 
For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Tunisia 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Turkey : 


Por  the  Government  of  Uganda: 


Por  the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic: 

With  reservation  as  to  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance 
L.  A.  Korotkova 
For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics: 

With  reservation  as  to  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance 

A.  SOLDATOV 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc: 

Subject  to  acceptance  and  reserve  to  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  U.A.R. 
M.O.  El-Hefnaoot 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 
With  reservation  as  to  acceptance 
A.  W.  Wood 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Subject  to  acceptance 
Robert  V.  McIntyre 
Carroll  Perry,  Jr. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Upper  Volta: 


For  the  Ooverimient  of  the  Eastern  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Independent 
State  of  Western  Samoa: 


For  the  Government  of  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic : 


For  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral RepubUc  of  Yugoslavia: 
Ad  referendum 
A.  Blazevic 
Por   the  Government  of   the  RepubUc   of 
Zambia: 


MARrriME  FAcn-rrATiON  conventions 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  conventions  in  the  next  group — Nos. 
4  and  5  on  the  Executive  Calendar — the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Facilita- 
tion of  International  Waterborne  Trans- 
portation— Executive  Q,  89th  Congress, 
second  session — and  the  Convention  on 


Facilitation  of  International  Maritime 
Traffic — Executive  R,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session— deal  with  paperwork  for 
ships  on  international  voyages.  Their 
common  aim  is  to  reduce  and  standardize 
the  number  of  papers,  the  entries  on 
these  papers,  and  the  number  of  copies, 
that  ships  have  to  leave  with  authorities 
at  ports  upon  entering  and  leaving. 

The  two  conventions  follow  the  pattern 
established  by  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization — ICAO — for  air- 
planes in  international  flights,  which 
makes  possible  their  rapid  processing 
through  international  airports.  These 
treaties  are  expected  to  speed  up  ships 
on  international  voyages  and  thereby 
reduce  the  costs  to  shipowners,  travelers, 
and  the  shippers  of  goods. 

The  conventions  themselves  pledge  the 
parties  to  adopt  all  appropriate  measures 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  international 
maritime  traffic  and  to  cooperate  in  se- 
curing the  highest  practicable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  formalities,  documentary 
requirements,  and  procedures  in  relation 
to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels. 
The  annexes  to  the  conventions  list  the 
eight  basic  papers  which  may  be  required 
by  port-of -entry  officials;  namely,  gen- 
eral declaration,  cargo  manifest,  ship's 
stores  declaration,  crew's  effects  declara- 
tion, crew  list,  passenger  list,  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  mail  document, 
and  the  maritime  declaration  of  health. 
The  type  of  information  and  number  of 
entries  for  each  of  these  pieces  of  papers 
Is  further  spelled  out  in  detail. 

I  might  add  that  the  annexes  of  the 
conventions  are  not  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  presently  there 
exist  differences  between  the  standards 
and  recommended  practices  contained  in 
them  and  U.S.  laws  and  regulations, 
these  differences  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
administering  authorities  of  the  conven- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  exist  until 
such  time  as  our  administration  decides 
to  eliminate  them  by  asking  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation,  if  such  is 
necessary. 

The  hearing,  by  my  subcommittee,  on 
February  7  brought  out  only  favorable 
testimony  by  executive  branch  officials. 
To  their  knowledge,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  these  conventions.  The  subcom- 
mittee itself  received  letters  urging 
approval  from  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Maritime  Committee,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  and  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  hearing  I  wondered  why  we 
need  two  separate  conventions  which 
are  so  very  much  alike.  It  appears  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States — 
OAS — became  active  in  this  field  first 
and  drafted  the  Inter-American  Con- 
vention. Then  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization — 
IMCO — became  Interested  and  drafted 
the  international  one.  The  State  De- 
partment recommends  approval  of  both, 
so  that  the  simplified  standards  will  have 
the  widest  possible  application. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  these  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conventions.  Executive  Q  and  Executive 
R,  89th  Congress,  second  session,  will 


be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  will 
now  be  read. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  were 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Facilitation 
of  International  Waterborne  Transportation 
(Convention  of  Mar  del  Plata),  opened  for 
signature  on  June  7,  1963.  (Executive  Q, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  Facilitation  of  International 
Maritime  Traffic,  opened  for  signature  at 
London  on  AprU  9,  1965.  (Executive  R, 
Eighty-ninth   Congress,   second  session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtiening]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  annovmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — 93  yeas,  0 
nays,  as  follows: 


[No.  35  Ex.] 

TEAS— 93 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

AUott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Baker 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

HlU 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

HoUings 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jaclcson 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Russell 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sniathers 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Spong 
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McCarthy 
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Symington 

EUender 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

MUler 

WUliams.  N.J. 

OritBn 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 
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NAT&— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Bayh  Pannln  Jordah,  N.C. 

BrewBter  Gruenlng  WlUiapis,  Del. 

Cburch  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  aiid  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,! the  res- 
olutions of  ratification,  Nos.  4  And  5  on 
the  calendar,  are  agreed  to  en  ploc. 


CUSTOMS  CONVENTION  Ofi  THE 
TEMPORARY  IMPORTATBON  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  EQUIPMENT— 

CUSTOMS  CONVENTION  ON  THE 
ATA  CARNET  FOR  THE  TEMPO- 
RARY ADMISSION  OF  GOODS- 
CUSTOMS  CONVENTION  REGARD- 
ING ECS  GARNETS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL SAMPLES— CUSTOMS  CON- 
VENTION ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSPORT  OF  GOODS  UNDER 
COVER  OF  TTR  CARNETfS — AND 
CUSTOMS  CONVENTION  ON  CON- 
TAINERS 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICERi  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendars  Nos.  6  through  10,  Executive 
K,  Executive  L,  Executive  M,  Executive 
N,  and  Executive  J.  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  which  will  be  consi(^red  and 
voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  conventions  were  read  tl^e  second 
time,  as  follows: 
CxTSTOMS    Convention    on    the    'Iemporary 

Importation  or  Professional  Eapn'MDrr 

PREAMBLE 

The  States  signatory  to  the  present  Con- 
vention, 

Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  thfe  Customs 
Co-operation  Council  and  the  coprTRACTiNc 
PARTIES  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  In  consults tloi  with  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  (UNESCO). 

Having  regard  to  proposals  mad^  by  repre- 
sentatives of  international  trade  bnd  other 
Interests  for  the  extension  of  temporary 
duty-free  importation  procedures, 

Convinced  that  the  adoption  *f  general 
rules  on  the  temporary  duty-free  Ir  iportatlon 
of  professional  equipment  would  facilitate 
the  international  exchange  of  specialised 
skills  and  techniques. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


CKAPTER  I.     DETINrrlONS 

Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  the  presenj;  Conven- 
tion: 

(a)  the  term  "import  duties"  nieana  Cus- 
toms duties  and  all  other  duties  and  taxes 
payable  on  or  in  connection  wlthj  importa- 
tion and  shall  include  all  Internal!  taxes  and 
excise  duties  chargeable  on  impotjted  goods, 
but  shall  not  Include  fees  and  changes  which 
are  limited  in  amount  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  services  rendered  and  do  pot  repre- 
sent an  indirect  protection  to  domestic  prod- 
ucts or  a  taxation  of  Imports  for  nscal  pur* 
poses:  ; 

(b)  the  term  "temporary  admission" 
means  temporary  Importation  free  of  import 
duties  and  free  of  import  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  subject  to  re-exportation; 

(c)  the  term  "the  Council"  means  the  or- 
ganisation set  up  by  the  Convention  estab- 
lishing a  Customs  Co-operation  Cotmcil,  done 
at  Brussels  on  15th  December  1950; 

(d)  the  term  "person"  means  bo th  natural 
and  legal  persons,  unless  the  con^xt  other- 
wise requires. 


CHAPT^    n.    TXMFORART    ADMISSION 

Article  2 

Each  Contracting  Party  bound  by  any  An- 
nex to  the  present  Convention  shall  grant 
temporary  admission  to  the  equipment  re- 
ferred to  in  that  Annex,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  Articles  1  to  22  and  In 
that  Annex.  The  term  "equipment"  shall 
be  taken  to  Include  any  relevant  ancillary 
apparatus  and  accessories. 
Article   3 

In  cases  where  a  Contracting  Party  re- 
quires security  for  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  temporary  admission,  the 
amount  of  such  security  shall  not  exceed  the 
amoimt  of  the  Import  duties  chargeable  by 
more  than  10%. 

Article  4 

Equipment  granted  temporary  admission 
shall  be  re-exported  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  importation.  For  valid  reasons 
the  Customs  authorities  may,  within  the 
limits  laid  down  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  country  of  temporary  Importa- 
tion, either  grant  a  longer  period  or  extend 
the  initial  period. 

Article  5 
EqxUpment  granted  temporary  admission 
may  be  re-exported  In  one  or  several  con- 
signments to  any  country,  through  any  Cus- 
toms office  open  for  such  operations,  and 
such  re-exportation  shall  not  be  confined  to 
the  Customs  office  of  importation. 

Article   6 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  re- 
exportation laid  down  by  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  re-exportation  of  all  or  part  of 
equipment  badly  damaged  In  duly  authenti- 
cated accidents  shall  not  be  required,  pro- 
vided that  it: 

(a)  is  subjected  to  the  Import  duties  to 
which  It  Is  liable;  or 

(b)  IB  abandoned  free  of  all  expense  to 
the  Exchequer  of  the  country  Into  which  It 
was  temporarily  Imported;  or 

(c)  Is  destroyed,  under  official  supervision, 
without  expense  to  the  Exchequer  of  the 
country  Into  which  It  was  temporarily  Im- 
ported; 

as  the  Customs  authorities  may  require. 

2.  When  all  or  part  of  equipment  granted 
temporary  admission  cannot  be  re-exported 
as  a  result  of  a  seizure,  other  than  a  seizure 
made  at  the  suit  of  private  persons,  the  re- 
quirement of  re-exportation  shall  be  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  selziire. 

Article  7 

Component  parts  Imported  to  repair  tem- 
porarily admitted  equipment  shall  also  be 
granted  the  facilities  provided  for  in  the 
present  Convention. 

CHAPTER  m.    MISCELLANEOUS   PROVTSrOITO 

Article  8 

In  the  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  Annex  or  Annexes  for  the  time  being 
in  force  to  which  a  Contracting  Party  is 
bound  shall  be  construed  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Convention,  and  in  relation  to 
that  Contracting  Party  any  reference  to  the 
Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a  ref- 
erence to  such  Annex  or  Annexes. 

Article  9 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
set  out  the  minimum  facilities  to  be  accord- 
ed. They  do  not  prevent  the  application  of 
greater  facilities  which  certain  Contracting 
Parties  grant  or  may  grant  in  future  by  uni- 
lateral provisions  or  In  virtue  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements. 

Article  10 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion the  territories  of  Contracting  Parties 
which  form  a  Customs  or  economic  union 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  single  territory. 


Article  11 


The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  not  preclude  the  application  or  prohibi- 
tions or  restrictions  Imposed  under  national 
laws  and  regulations  on  grounds  of  public 
morality  or  order,  public  security,  public  hy- 
giene or  health,  or  for  veterinary  or  phyto- 
pathologlcal  considerations,  or  relating  to  the 
protection  of  patents,  trade  marks  and  copy- 
rights. 

Article  12 

Any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention,  any  substitution,  false  declara- 
tion or  act  having  the  effect  of  causing  a  per- 
son or  goods  improperly  to  benefit  from  the 
facilities  provided  for  In  the  present  Con- 
vention, may  render  the  offender  liable  In 
the  country  where  the  offense  was  committed 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  that  country  and  to  payment 
of  any  Import  duties  chargeable. 

CBAPTEB  rv.   FINAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  13 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  meet  to- 
gether when  necessary  In  order  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  present  Convention 
and.  In  particular,  in  order  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  secure  uniformity  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

2.  Such  meetings  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Contracting  Party;  provided 
that  where  the  matter  to  be  considered  con- 
cerns only  one  or  more  Annexes  for  the  time 
being  in  force,  such  request  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Contracting  Party  which  is  bound 
In  respect  to  such  Annex  or  Annexes.  Un- 
less the  Contracting  Parties  concerned  oth- 
erwise decide,  the  meetings  shall  be  held  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  lay 
down  the  rules  of  procedure  for  their  meet- 
ings. Decisions  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  and  voting,  provided  that 
only  those  Contracting  Parties  which  are 
bound  by  any  Annex  for  the  time  being  in 
force  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  matters 
concerning  that  Annex. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  concerned  shall 
not  take  a  decision  on  any  matter  unless 
more  than  half  of  them  are  present. 

Article  14 

1.  Any  dispute  between  Contracting  Par- 
ties concerning  the  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  present  Convention  shall  so  far 
as  possible  be  settled  by  negotiation  between 
them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by 
negotiation  shall  be  referred  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  dispute  to  the  Contract- 
ing Parties,  meeting  in  conformity  with 
Article  13  of  the  present  Convention,  which 
shall  thereupon  consider  the  dispute  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  settlement. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  in  dispute  may 
agree  in  advance  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Contracting  Parties  as  binding. 

Article  15 

1.  Any  State  Member  of  the  Council  and 
any  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
Its  specialised  agencies  may  become  a  Con- 
tracting Party  to  the  present  Convention: 

(a)  by  signing  It  without  reservation  of 
ratification; 

(b)  by  depositing  an  instrument  of  rati- 
fication after  signing  it  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion; or 

(c)  by  acceding  to  it. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
until  3l8t  March,  1962,  for  signature  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Council  In  Brussels,  by 
the  States  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article.  Thereafter,  It  shall  be  open  for 
their  accession. 

3.  In  the  cas«  envisaged  In  paragraph  1  (b) 
of  this  Article,  the  present  Convention  shall 
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be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory 
States  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

4  Any  State,  not  being  a  Member  of  the 
Oreanlzatlons  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
thS  Article,  to  which  an  Invitation  to  that 
effect  has  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  at  the  request  of  the 
contracting  Parties,  may  become  a  Contract- 
ing Party  to  the  present  Convention  by  ac- 
ceding thereto  after  its  entry  into  force. 

5  Each  State  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  or 
4  of  this  Article  shall  at  the  time  of  signing, 
ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion declare  the  Annex  or  Annexes  In  re- 
spect of  which  it  shall  be  bound.  It  may 
subsequently  declare  Itself  to  be  bound  In 
respect  of  one  or  more  further  Annexes,  by 
notification  given  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Council. 

6  The  instriiments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council. 

Article   16 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  In  relation  to  any  Annex  thereto  three 
months  after  five  of  the  States  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  of  Article  15  thereof  have 
signed  the  Convention  without  reservation 
of  ratification  or  have  deposited  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  and  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  bound  in  respect 
of  that  Annex. 

2.  For  any  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  present  Convention  after  five  States  have 
signed  It  without  reservation  of  ratification 
or  have  deposited  their  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  and  have  declared  them- 
selves to  be  bound  in  respect  of  the  same 
Annex  or  Annexes,  the  present  Convention 
shall  enter  Into  force,  in  relation  to  such 
Annex  or  Annexes,  three  months  after  the 
said  State  has  deposited  Its  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  together  with  a 
declaration  that  It  will  be  bound  In  respect 
of  such  Annex  or  Annexes. 

3.  For  any  State  which  after  signing  the 
present  Convention  without  reservation  of 
ratification,  or  having  ratified  or  acceded  to 
It,  declares  itself  to  be  bound  In  respect  of 
any  further  Annex  after  five  States  have 
declared  themselves  to  be  bound  In  respect 
of  that  Annex,  the  present  Convention  shall 
enter  into  force  In  relation  to  such  Annex 
three  months  after  the  said  State  has  de- 
clared Itself  to  be  so  bound. 

Article  17 

1.  The  present  Convention  Is  of  unlimited 
duration  but  any  Contracting  Party  may 
denounce  it  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
Its  entry  into  force  under  Article  16  thereof. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  in  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  Instrument 
of  denunciation  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Council. 

4.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
this  Article  shall  also  apply  in  respect  of  the 
Annexes  to  the  present  Convention,  any  Con- 
tracting Party  being  entitled,  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  their  entry  Into  force  under 
Article  16  thereof,  to  declare  that  It  Is  no 
longer  bound  In  respect  of  one  or  more  An- 
nexes. Any  Contracting  Party  which  de- 
nounces all  the  Annexes  In  respect  of  which 
It  was  bound  shall  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
nounced the  Convention. 


Article  18 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  meeting  in 
conformity  with  Article  13  of  the  present 
Convention  may  recomjnend  amendments 
thereto. 

2.  The  text  of  any  amendment  so  recom- 
mended shall  be  communicated  by  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Council  to  all  Con- 
tracting Parties,  to  aU  other  signatory  or 
acceding  States,  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  contracting  pab- 
TIES  to  GATT,  and  to  UNESCO. 


3.  Within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  recommended  amendment 
is  so  communicated,  any  Contracting  Party 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  concerning 
only  an  Annex  for  the  time  being  in  force 
any  Contracting  Party  bound  In  respect  of 
that  Annex  may  Inform  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Council: 

(a)  that  It  has  an  objection  to  the  recom- 
mended amendment, 
or 

(b)  that,  although  It  Intends  to  accept 
the  recommended  amendment,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  such  acceptance  are  not  yet 
fulfilled  in  Its  country. 

4.  If  a  Contracting  Party  sends  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Council  a  communication 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  3(b)  of  this 
Article,  It  may,  so  long  as  It  has  not  notified 
the  Secretary  General  of  Its  acceptance  of 
the  recommended  amendment,  submit  an  ob- 
jection to  that  amendment  within  a  period 
of  nine  months  following  the  expiry  of  the 
six-month  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  3 
of  this  Article. 

6.  If  an  objection  to  the  recommended 
amendment  Is  stated  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  Article, 
the  amendment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  accepted  and  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

6.  If  no  objection  to  the  recommended 
amendment  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
3  and  4  of  this  Article  has  been  stated,  the 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  as  from  the  date  specified  below: 

(a)  if  no  Contracting  Party  has  sent  a 
communication  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3(b)  of  this  Article,  on  the  expiry  of 
the  period  of  six  months  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3: 

(b)  if  any  Contracting  Party  has  sent  a 
communication  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3(b)  of  this  Article,  on  the  earlier  of 
the  following  two  dates: 

(I)  the  date  by  which  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  which  sent  such  communications 
have  notified  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Coimcll  of  their  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
mended amendment,  provided  that.  If  all  the 
acceptances  were  notified  before  the  expiry 
of  the  period  of  six  months  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  that  date  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  date  of  expiry  of  the 
said  six-month  period; 

(II)  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  nine- month 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article. 

7.  Any  amendment  deemed  to  be  accepted 
shall  enter  into  force  six  months  after  the 
dp.te  on  which  It  was  deemed  to  be  accepted. 

8.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  Council 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  notify  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  of  any  objection  to  the 
recommended  amendment  made  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3(a),  and  of  any  com- 
munication received  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  3(b),  of  this  Article.  He  shall 
subsequently  Inform  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  whether  the  Contracting  Party  or 
Parties  which  have  sent  such  a  conununica- 
tlon  raise  an  objection  to  the  recommended 
amendment  or  accept  It. 

9.  Any  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the 
present  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accepted  any  amendments  thereto  which 
have  entered  Into  force  at  the  date  of  deposit 
of  its  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

10.  Anv  State  which,  after  signing  the 
present  Convention  without  reservation  of 
ratification  or  having  ratified  or  acceded 
to  it,  declares  Itself  to  be  bound  in  respect 
of  any  further  Annex  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  accepted  any  amendments  thereto 
which  have  entered  Into  force  at  the  date 
of  its  notification  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Council. 


ment  of  ratification  or  accession  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  declare  by  notification  given 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  that 
the  present  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or 
any  of  the  territories  for  whose  International 
relations  It  Is  responsible  and  the  Conven- 
tion shall  extend  to  the  territories  named  In 
the  notification  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Council  but  not  before  the  Con- 
vention has  entered  into  force  for  the  State 
concerned. 

2.  Any  State  which  has  made  a  declaration 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  extending 
the  present  Convention  to  any  territory  for 
whose  international  relations  It  Is  responsible 
may  notify  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Ai^lcle  17  of  the  present  Convention,  that 
the  territory  In  question  will  no  longer  apply 
the  Convention. 

Article  20 

No  reservation  to  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  permitted. 


Article  21 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  shall 
notify  all  Contracting  Parties,  the  other  sig- 
natory and  acceding  States,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  contract- 
ing PARTIES  to  the  GAIT  and  UNESCO  of : 

(a)  signatures,  ratifications,  accessions 
and  declarations  under  Article  15  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention; 

(b)  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Convention  and  of  each  of  the  An- 
nexes in  accordance  with  Article  16; 

(c)  denunciations  and  declarations  under 
Article  17; 

(d)  any  amendment  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  in  accordance  with  Article  18  and 
the  date  of  its  entry  Into  force; 

(e)  declarations  and  notifications  received 
In  accordance  with  Article  19. 

Article  22 

In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present 
Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels  this  eighth  day  of  June 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  original 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  who  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  to  all  States  referred  to  In 
Article  15,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
K.  Opplee  (8  March  1962) 
K.  Zepf  (8  March  1962) 
Subject  to  ratification 

For  Australia: 


For  Austria: 

J.  Stangelberger  (30.10.1961) 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Belgium: 


For  Burma: 


For  Brazil: 


For  Canada: 


For  Ceylon: 


For  Chile: 


ArticU  19 
1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  present  Convention  without  reservation 
of  ratification,  or  of  depositing  Its  instru- 


For  Cuba: 

Gustavo  Arcos  B. 
Subject  to  ratification   (38-11-62) 
For  Denmark: 
E  Knuth 

Subject  to  ratification  (27.111.62) 
For  the  Dominican  Republic : 
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For  Spain: 

CASA  tATlLAtTDA 

Subject  to  ratlflcaUon   (21-11-62) 
For  the  United  States  of  America : 


For  Finland: 


For  the  French  Republic: 

Raymond  Bousquxt  (31-3-62) 
For  Ghana: 


For  Greece: 


For  Haiti: 


For  India : 


For  Indonesia: 


For  Iran : 
K.  Hedayat 
Subject   to   ratification    (16 
1962) 
For  Ireland: 


February 


For  Israel : 


For  Italy : 

Ugo  Calderoni 
Subject   to   ratification 
For  Japan : 


For  Lebanon : 


For  Luxemburg : 


For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 


For  Nicaragua: 


For  Nigeria: 

For  Norway: 

N.  A.  JoRGENSEN  (30  March  19^2) 
For  New  Zealand: 


For  Pakistan: 


For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlan  1b: 


For  Peru: 

For  Portugal : 

Eduardo      Vieika     Lettao 
1962) 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic 


(i: 


For  Niger: 

G  CoNDAT  (14  March  1962) 
For  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 
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For     the    Federation    of    Rhod«sla    and 
Nyasaland : 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Greajt  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

John  Nicholls  (27th  February^  1962) 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Sierra  Leone: 


For  Sudan: 


For  Sweden: 

GcNNAR  Ljunodahi.  (30.3.62) 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Switzerland: 
Lenz  (7.12.61) 

Subject  to  ratification 
For  Czechoslovakia: 
Vlad.  LtJDviK  (28.3.62) 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Turkey: 

H  E  IsiK  (31  March  1962) 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Uruguay: 


For  Yugoslavia: 


Customs  Convention  on  the  A.T.A.  Carnet 

FOR  THE  Temporary  Admission  or  Goods 

(A.T.A.  Convention) 

preamble 

The  States  signatory  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cus- 
toms Co-operation  Council  and  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  £ind  Cultural  Organisation  (UNES- 
CO). 

Having  regard  to  proposals  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  international  trade  and  other 
Interests  for  facilitating  the  procedures  for 
the  temporary  duty-free  Importation  of 
goods. 

Convinced  that  the  adoption  of  common 
procedures  for  the  temporary  duty-free  im- 
portation of  goods  would  afford  considerable 
advantages  to  International  commercial  and 
cultural  activities  and  would  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  harmony  and  uniformity  In  the 
Customs  systems  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

chapter    I.    DEFINITIONS    AND    APPROVAL 

Article  1 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion: 

(a)  the  term  "Import  duties"  means  Cus- 
toms duties  and  all  other  duties  and  taxes 
payable  on  or  In  connection  with  importa- 
tion and  shall  include  all  Internal  taxes 
and  excise  duties  chargeable  on  Imported 
goods,  but  shall  not  Include  fees  and  charges 
which  are  limited  in  amount  to  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  services  rendered  and  do  not 
represent  an  indirect  protection  to  domes- 
tic products  or  a  taxation  of  Imports  for 
fiscal  purF>oses; 

(b)  the  term  "temporary  admission" 
means  temporary  importation  free  of  im- 
port duties  In  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Conventions  referred 
to  in  Article  3  of  the  present  Convention  or 
by  the  national  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
country  of  Importation; 

(c)  the  term  "transit"  means  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  from  a  Customs  office  In  the 
territory  of  a  Contracting  Party  to  another 
Customs  office  within  the  same  territory,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
In  the  national  laws  and  regulations  of  that 
Contracting  Party; 

(d)  the  term  "A.T.A.  carnet"  (Admission 
Temporalre — Temporary  Admission)  means 
the  document  reproduced  as  the  Annex  to 
the  present  Convention; 

(e)  the  term  "issuing  association"  means 
an  association  approved  by  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  a  Contracting  Party  for  the  issue 
of  A.T.A.  cameta  in  the  territory  of  that  Con- 
tracting Party; 

(f)  the  term  "g^Jaranteelng  association" 
means  an  association  approved  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  a  Contracting  Party  to 
guarantee  the  sums  referred  to  in  Article  6 
of  the  present  Convention,  in  the  territory 
of  that  Contracting  Party; 

(g)  the  term  "the  Council"  means  the 
org^anisatlon  set  up  by  the  Convention  estab- 
lishing a  Customs  Co-operation  Council,  done 
at  Brussels  on  15th  December  1950; 

(h)  the  term  "person"  means  both  nat- 
ural and  legal  persons,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires. 

Article  2 
The  approval  of  an  Issuing  association  en- 
visaged in  paragraph  (e)  of  Article  1  of  the 
present  Convention  may  be  subject.  In  par- 
tlciilar,  to  the  condition  that  the  price  of 
A.T.A.  camets  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  services  rendered. 

CHAPTER     n.    SCOPE 

Article   3 
1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  accept  in 
lieu  of  Its  national  Customs  documents,  and 
as  due  security  for  the  sums  referred  to  In 


Article  6  of  the  present  Convention,  A.TJV. 
camets  valid  for  its  territory  and  Issued  and' 
used  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  In  the  present  Convention,  for  goods 
temporarily  Imported  under: 

(a)  the  Customs  Convention  on  the  tern- 
porary  Importation  of  professional  equip- 
ment, done  at   Brussels  on  8th  June  1961, 

(b)  the  Customs  Convention  concerning 
facilities  for  the  Importation  of  goods  for 
display  or  use  at  exhibitions,  fairs,  meet- 
ings or  slmiUar  events,  done  at  Brussels  on 
8th  June  1961. 

In  so  far  as  It  Is  a  Contracting  Party  to  those 
Conventions. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  may  also  accept 
A.T.A.  camets.  Issued  and  used  under  the 
same  conditions,  for  goods  temporarily  Im- 
ported under  other  International  temporary 
Importation  Conventions  or  for  temporary 
admission  procedures  under  Its  national  laws 
and  regulations. 

3.  Each  Contracting  Party  may  accept 
A.T.A.  camets  Issued  and  used  under  the 
same  conditions  for  transit. 

4.  Goods  Intended  for  processing  or  repair 
shall  not  be  Imported  under  cover  of  A.T.A. 
camets. 

CHAPTER   in.    ISSUE   AND   USE   OP   A.T^.   CARNET8 

Article  4 

1.  Issuing  associations  shall  not  Issue 
A.T.A.  carnets  with  a  period  of  validity  ex- 
ceeding one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 
They  shall  Indicate  on  the  cover  of  the  A.T.A. 
carnet  the  countries  in  which  it  Is  valid  and 
the  names  of  the  corresponding  guaranteeing 
associations. 

2.  Once  an  A.T.A.  carnet  has  been  Issued  no 
extra  Item  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods 
enumerated  on  the  reverse  of  the  front  cover 
of  the  carnet,  or  on  any  continuation  sheets 
annexed  thereto  (General  List) . 

Article  5 
The  period  fixed  for  the  re-exportation  of 
goods  Imported  under  cover  of  an  A.T.A.  car- 
net  shall  not  In  any  case  exceed  the  period 
of  validity  of  that  carnet. 

CHAPTER  IV.   GUARANTEE 

Article  6 

1.  Each  guaranteeing  association  shall  un- 
dertake to  pay  to  the  Customs  authorities  of 
the  country  in  which  It  Is  established  the 
amount  of  the  Import  duties  and  any  other 
sums  payable  in  the  event  of  non-compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  temporary  admission, 
or  of  transit,  in  respect  of  goods  Introduced 
into  that  country  under  cover  of  A.T.A.  car- 
nets  Issued  by  a  corresponding  Issuing  asso- 
ciation. It  shall  be  liable  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally with  the  persons  from  whom  the  sums 
mentioned  above  are  due,  for  payment  of 
such  sums. 

2.  The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
Import  duties  by  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

3.  When  the  Customs  authorities  of  the 
country  of  Importation  have  unconditionally 
discharged  an  A.T.A.  carnet  In  respect  of  cer- 
tain goods  they  can  no  longer  claim  from  the 
guaranteeing  association  payment  of  the 
sums  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
In  respect  of  these  goods.  A  claim  may 
nevertheless  still  be  made  against  the  guar- 
anteeing association  if  it  Is  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  discharge  of  the  carnet  was 
obtained  Improperly  or  fraudulently  or  that 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of 
temporary  admission  or  of  transit. 

4.  Customs  authorities  shall  not  In  any 
circumstances  require  from  the  guaranteeing 
association  payment  of  the  sums  referred  to 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  if  a  claim  has 
not  been  made  against  the  guaranteeing  as- 
sociation within  a  year  of  the  date  of  expiry 
of  the  validity  of  the  carnet. 

chapter  v.  eeoularisation  or  n.iJi.  garnets 
Article  7 
1.  The  guaranteeing  association  shall  have 
a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
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elaim  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  for 
tbe  sums  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  Article 
g  of  the  present  Convention  in  which  to 
furnish  proof  of  the  re-exportation  of  the 
goods  under  the  conditions  laid  down  In  the 
present  Convention  or  of  any  other  proper 
discharge  of  the  A.TJV.  carnet. 

2.  If  such  proof  Is  not  fiu-nlshed  within 
the  time  allowed  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion shall  forthwith  deposit,  or  pay  provl- 
donally,  such  sums.  This  deposit  or  pay- 
ment shall  become  final  after  a  period  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  deposit 
or  payment.  During  the  latter  period  the 
guaranteeing  association  may  still  furnish 
the  proof  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph vrtth  a  view  to  recovery  of  the  sums 
deposited  or  paid. 

3.  For  countries  whose  laws  and  regula- 
tions do  not  provide  for  the  deposit  or  pro- 
visional payment  of  Import  duties,  payments 
made  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  regarded 
as  final,  but  the  sums  paid  shall  be  refunded 
If  the  proof  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  Is  furnished  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  the  payment. 

Article  8 

1.  Evidence  of  re-exportation  of  goods 
Imported  under  cover  of  an  A.T.A.  carnet 
shall  be  provided  by  the  re-exportation  cer- 
tificate completed  in  that  carnet  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  the  country  Into  which 
the  goods   were   temporarily   Imported. 

2.  If  the  re-exportation  of  goods  has  not 
been  certified  in  accordance  with  paragnitiph 
1  of  this  Article,  the  Customs  authorities  of 
the  country  of  importation  may,  even  if  the 
period  of  validity  of  the  carnet  has  already 
expired,  accept  as  evidence  of  re-exportation 
of  the  goods: 

(a)  the  particulars  entered  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  another  Contracting 
Party  In  the  A.T.A.  carnet  on  Importation  or 
re-lmportatlon  or  a  certificate  Issued  by  those 
suthorltles  based  on  the  particulars  entered 
on  a  voucher  which  has  been  detached  from 
the  carnet  on  Importation  or  on  re-Importa- 
tion Into  their  territory,  provided  that  the 
particulars  relate  to  an  importation  or  re- 
importation which  can  be  proved  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  re-exportation  which 
It  Is  intended  to  establish; 

(b)  any  other  documentary  proof  that  the 
goods  are  outside  that  country. 

3.  In  any  case  In  which  the  customs  au- 
thorities of  a  Contracting  Party  waive  the 
requirement  of  re-exportation  of  certain 
goods  admitted  Into  their  territory  under 
cover  of  an  A.T.A.  carnet,  the  guaranteeing 
association  shall  be  discharged  from  its  obli- 
gations only  when  those  authorities  have  cer- 
tified in  the  carnet  that  the  position  regard- 
ing those  goods  has  been  regularised. 

Article  9 
In  the  cases  referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of 
Article    8    of    the    present    Convention,    the 
Customs  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to 
charge  a  regularlsatlon  fee. 

chapter  VI.  miscellaneous  provisions 

Article  10 
Customs  certificates  on  A.T.A.  camets  used 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  pres- 
ent Convention  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  charges  for  Customs  attendance 
at  Customs  offices  and  posts  during  the  nor- 
mal hours  of  business. 

Article  11 
In  the  case  of  the  destruction,  loss  or  theft 
of  an  A.T.A.  carnet  while  the  goods  to  which 
It  refers  are  In  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  the  Customs  authorities 
of  that  Contracting  Party  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Issuing  association  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  those  authorities  may 
prescribe,  accept  a  replacement  document, 
the  validity  of  which  expires  on  the  same 
date  as  that  of  the  carnet  which  It  replaces. 


Article  12 

1.  When  goods  temporarily  Imported  can- 
not be  re-exported  as  a  result  of  a  seizure, 
other  than  a  seizure  made  at  the  suit  of 
private  persons,  the  requirement  of  re-ex- 
portation shall  be  suspended  for  the  dxiratlon 
of  the  seizure. 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  notify  the  guaranteeing  association 
of  seizures  made  them  or  on  their  behalf  of 
goods  admitted  under  cover  of  A.T.A.  carnets 
guaranteed  by  that  association  and  shall  ad- 
vise It  of  the  measures  they  Intend  to  take. 

Article  13 
A.T.A.  carnets  or  parts  of  A.T.A.  carnets 
Intended  to  be  Issued  In  the  country  Into 
which  they  are  Imported  and  which  are  sent 
to  an  issuing  association  by  a  corresponding 
foreign  association,  by  an  International  or- 
ganisation or  by  the  Customs  authorities  of 
a  Contracting  Party,  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  Import  duties  and  free  of  any  Import  pro- 
hibitions or  restrictions.  Corresponding 
facilities  shall  be  granted  at  exportation. 

Article  14 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion  the   territories   of   Contracting   Parties 
which  form  a  Customs  or  economic  union 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  single  territory. 

Article  15 

In  the  event  of  fraud,  contravention  or 
abuse,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention,  be  free  to  take  proceedings 
against  persons  using  A.T.A.  carnets,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  import  duties  and  other 
sums  payable  and  also  for  the  imposition 
of  any  penalties  to  which  such  persons  have 
rendered  themselves  liable.  In  such  cases 
the  associations  shall  lend  their  assistance 
to  the  Customs  authorities. 
Article  16 

The  Annex  to  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  construed  to  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Convention. 

Article  17 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
set  out  the  minimum  facilities  to  be  ac- 
corded and  do  not  prevent  the  application 
of  greater  facilities  which  certain  Contract- 
ing Parties  grant  or  may  grant  In  future  by 
unilateral  provisions  or  In  virtue  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements. 

CHAPTER   Vn.   FINAL   PROVISIONS 

Article  18 

1.  The  Contracting  PEirtles  shall  meet  to- 
gether when  necessary  in  order  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  present  Convention 
and,  in  particular.  In  order  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  secure  uniformity  In  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Such  meetings  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Contracting  Party.  Unless  the 
Contracting  Parties  otherwise  decide,  the 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Council. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  lay  down 
the  rules  of  procedure  for  their  meetings. 
Decisions  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  present  at 
the  meeting  and  voting. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  not  take 
a  decision  on  any  matter  xmless  more  than 
half  of  them  are  present. 

Article  19 

1.  Any  dispute  between  Contracting  Par- 
ties concerning  the  Interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  present  Convention  shall  so 
far  as  possible  be  settled  by  negotiation  be- 
tween them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation shall  be  referred  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  in  dispute  to  the  Contracting 


Parties,  meeting  In  conformity  with  Article 
18  of  the  present  Convention,  which  shall 
thereupon  consider  the  dispute  and  make 
recommendations  for  Its  settlement. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  in  dispute  may 
agree  In  advance  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Contracting  Parties  as  binding. 

Article  20 

1.  Any  State  Member  of  the  Council  and 
any  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
Its  specialised  agencies  may  become  a  Con- 
tracting Party  to  the  present  Convention: 

(a)  by  signing  It  without  reservation  of 
ratification; 

(b)  by  depositing  an  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication after  signing  It  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion; or 

(c)  by  acceding  to  it. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
until  31st  July,  1962,  for  signature  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Council  In  Brussels,  by 
the  States  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article.  Thereafter,  It  shall  be  open  for  their 
accession. 

3.  In  the  case  envisaged  In  paragraph  1(b) 
of  this  Article,  the  present  Convention  shall 
be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory 
States  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional procedures. 

4.  Any  State,  not  being  a  Member  of  the 
Organisations  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  to  which  an  invitation  to  that 
effect  has  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  at  the  request  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  may  become  a  Contract- 
ing Party  to  the  present  Convention  by  ac- 
ceding thereto  after  Its  entry  into  force. 

5.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council. 

Article   21 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  three  months  after  five  of  the  States 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  20 
thereof  have  signed  it  without  reservation  of 
ratification  or  have  deposited  their  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  any  State  signing  without  reserva- 
tion of  ratification,  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  present  Convention  after  five  States  have 
signed  It  without  reservation  of  ratification 
or  have  deposited  their  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession,  the  present  Convention 
shall  enter  into  force  three  months  after  the 
said  State  has  signed  without  reservation 
of  ratification  or  deposited  its  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Article   22 

1.  The  present  Convention  Is  of  unlimited 
duration.  However  any  Contracting  Party 
may  denounce  it  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  its  entry  into  force  under  Article  21 
thereof. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  In  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  instrument 
of  denunciation  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Council. 

4.  Where  a  Contracting  Party  denounces 
the  present  Convention  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  or  makes  a  notifi- 
cation under  paragraph  2(b)  of  Article  23 
or  paragraph  2  of  Article  25  of  the  present 
Convention,  any  A.T.A.  carnet  Issued  before 
the  date  when  the  denunciation  or  notifi- 
cation takes  effect  shall  remain  valid  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion shall  bold  good. 

*"     '  Article   23 

1.  At  the  time  of  signing,  ratifying  or 
acceding  to  the  present  Convention  or  there- 
after, any  State  deciding  to  accept  A.T.A. 
carnets  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  2  and  3  or  Article  3  of  the 
present  Convention,  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Council,  specifying  the 
cases  In  which  it  undertakes  to  accept  A.TA. 
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cameU  and  staUng  the  date  from  yhlch  such 
acceptance  takes  effect. 

2.  Similar  notifications  may  be(  

to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  (Jouncll  to: 

(a)  extend  the  scope  of  any  previous  noti- 
fications; or  I        .  ,     „o 

(b)  subject  to  paragraph  4  of.  Article  22 
of  the  present  Convention,  restrict  the  scope 
of,  or  cancel  any  previous  notlfioktlons. 

Article  24  \ 

1  The  Contracting  Parties  meeting  In  con- 
formity with  Article  18  of  tl»e  present 
Convention  niay  recommend  aifaendments 
thereto.  i 

2.  The  text  of  any  amendment  so  recom- 
mended shall  be  communicated  oy  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  CouncU  t^  all  Con- 
tracting Parties,  to  all  other  sl|:natory  or 
acceding  States,  to  the  Secretary  |General  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  CpNTKAcrmo 
Partes  to  the  OATT.  and  to  UNESCO. 

3.  Within  a  period  of  six  montlis  from  the 
date  on  which  the  recommended  amendment 
Is  so  communicated,  any  Contracting  Party 
may  Inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
CouncU :  I 

(a)  that  It  has  an  objection  tolthe  recom- 
mended amendment, 
or  , 

(b)  that,  although  it  intends  tc  accept  the 
recommended  amendment,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  such  acceptance  ve  not  yet 
fulfilled  In  Its  country. 

4.  If  a  Contracting  Party  senia  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  CouncU  a  cbmmunlca- 
tlon  as  provided  for  In  paragratoh  3(b)  of 
this  Article.  It  may,  so  long  asjlt  has  not 
notified  the  Secretary  General  of]  Its  accept- 
ance of  the  recommended  amenj^ent.  sub- 
mit an  objection  to  that  amendtftent  within 
a  period  of  nine  months  following  the  ex- 
piry of  the  six-month  period  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article.         | 

5.  If  an  objection  to  the  recommended 
amendment  is  stated  In  accordanjce  with  the 
terms  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  Article, 
the  amendment  shall  be  deemed  ftot  to  have 
been  accepted  and  shall  be  of  noi  effect. 

6.  If  no  objection  to  the  retommended 
amendment  In  accordance  with ,  paragraphs 
3  and  4  of  this  Article  has  beeni  stated,  the 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  as  from  the  date  speclfifed  below : 

(a)  If  no  Contracting  Party  jhaa  sent  a 
communication  In  accordance  iwlth  para- 
graph 3(b)  of  this  Article,  on  t^e  expiry  of 
the  period  of  six  months  referre<^  to  In  para- 
graph 3; 

(b)  If  any  Contracting  Party!  has  sent  a 
communlcaUon  In  accordance  Iwlth  para- 
graph 3(b)  of  this  Article,  on  tie  earlier  of 
the  following  two  dates:  I 

(1)  the  date  by  which  all  the  Contracting 
Parties  which  sent  such  cominunlcatlons 
have  notified  the  Secretary  Geaeral  of  the 
CouncU  of  their  acceptance  ofjthe  recom- 
mended amendment,  provided  that,  If  all  the 
acceptances  were  notified  befor4  the  expiry 
of  the  period  of  six  months  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  that  date  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  date  of  explr^  of  the  said 
six-month  period;  ' 

(U)  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  pine-month 
period  referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article. 

7.  Any  amendment  deemed  to  I  be  accepted 
shaU  enter  Into  force  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  U  was  deemed  to  toe  accepted. 

8.  The  Secretary  General  of  (the  Council 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  notify  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  of  any  objectlo^  to  the  rec- 
ommended amendment  made  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  3(a),  and  of  anw  communi- 
cation received  In  accordance  wufh  paragraph 
3(b).  of  this  Article.  He  shall  subsequently 
Inform  all  the  Contracting  Parties  whether 
the  Contracting  Party  or  Parties  which  have 
sent  such  a  conmiunlcatlon  ralie  an  objec- 
tion to  the  recommended  amjendment  or 
accept  It. 

9.  Any  State  ratifying  or  acc^lng  to  the 
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present  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
accepted  any  amendments  thereto  which 
have  entered  Into  force  at  the  date  of  de- 
poelt  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Article  25 

1.  Any  State  may.  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  present  Convention  without  reservation 
of  ratification,  or  of  depoeltlng  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  accession  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  declare  by  notification  giv- 
en to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  CouncU 
that  the  present  Convention  shall  extend 
to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  whose 
International  relations  It  is  responsible. 
Such  notification  shaU  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  the  territories  named  In  the 
notification  before  the  Convention  has  en- 
tered  Into   force   for   the   State   concerned. 

2.  Any  State  which  has  made  a  notifica- 
tion under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  ex- 
tending the  present  Convention  to  any  ter- 
ritory for  whose  International  relations  it 
Is  responsible  may  notify  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Council,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  22  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, that  the  territory  In  question  will 
no  longer  apply  the  Convention. 

Article  28 

1.  Any  State  may  declare  at  the  time  of 
signing,  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  present 
Convention,  or  notify  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Council  after  becoming  a  Contract- 
ing Party  to  the  Convention,  that  It  will 
not  accept  A.T.A.  camets  vmder  the  present 
Convention  for  pxMtal  traffic.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  Its  receipt  by  the  Secretary  General. 

2.  Any  Contracting  Party  having  entered 
a  reservation  as  provided  for  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
such  reservation  by  notifying  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council. 

3.  No  other  reservation  to  the  present 
Convention  shaU  be  permitted. 

Article  27 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  CoimcU  shaU 
notify  all  Contracting  Partlee,  the  other  sig- 
natory and  acceding  States,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  GATT,  and  UNESCO 

of: 

(a)  signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
under  Article  20  of  the  present  Convention; 

(b)  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
present  Convention  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 21; 

(c)  denunciations  under  Article  22; 

(d)  notifications  made  In  accordance  with 
Article  23; 

(e)  any  amendment  deemed  to  have  been 
accepted  In  accordance  with  Article  24  and 
the  date  of  Its  entry   Into  force; 

(f)  notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  Article  25; 

( g)  declarations  and  notifications  made  In 
accordance  with  Article  26,  and  the  date  on 
which  reservations  or  withdrawals  of  reserva- 
tions take  effect. 

Article  28 

In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

In  witness  whereof  the  imderslgned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Brussels  this  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic.  In  a  single  original 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  who  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  to  all  the  States  referred  to 
In  Article  20,  paragraph  1,  of  the  present 
Convention. 


For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germ  ant: 
Subject  to  ratification  (5.  6.  62) 
K.  Oppler 
K.  Zepf 
For  Australia  : 

Subject  to  ratification  (26/7/62) 
j  w  c  cumes 
For  Austria  : 

Subject  to  ratification  (5.  6. 1962) 
Joseph  Stangelbexoeb 
For  Belgium  : 


For  Denmark: 

Subject  to  ratification  (21.  VI.  1962) 
E  Knuth 
For  Spain: 

Subject  to  ratification  (4.  Vn.  62) 
Casa  Miranda 
For  Finland: 


For  Prance: 

Fob  Grekcx: 

Fob  Haiti: 

Fob  Indonesia: 

Fob  Iran: 

Fob  Ireland: 

ForIsbael: 

For  Italy  : 

Subject  to  ratification  (6.6.1962) 
Ugo  Caldeboni 
Fob  Lebanon  : 


For  Luxemburg  : 


For  Norway  : 


For  Pakistan  : 


For  the  Kingdom  op  the  Netherlands  : 


Fob  Portugal  : 

Subject  to  ratification 

Eduardo  Vieiba  Leitao  (20/7/62) 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic  : 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bbttaim 
AND  Northern  Ireland: 
Subject  to  ratification 
John  Nicholls  (July  6, 1962) 
For  Sudan  : 


For  Sweden  : 

Subject  to  ratification 
Stig  Ungeb  (31.7.62) 
For  Switzerland  : 

Subject  to  ratification 
Charles  Lenz  (6.6.62) 
Fob  Tubkey  : 


Fob  Yugoslavia: 


Fob  Cuba: 

Subject  to  ratification 

Gustavo  Ascos  B.  (20-VII-e2) 
Fob  Ivobt  Coast: 

Allouko  Fiankan  (14.6.62) 

For  Implementation  as  from  (1.1.63) 
Fob  Tunisia: 

Subject  to  ratification 
El  Gomxi  (27-VII-62) 

Customs  Convention  on  the  E.C.S.  CabneH 

FOR  COMMEBCIAL  SAMPLES 
customs  convention  BEOABDING  E.C.S.  CABNET8 
for  commercial  SAMPLES  DONE  AT  BRUSSEL8 
ON  1ST  MARCH  1956  AS  AMENDED  BY  TBI 
RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  CO-OP- 
PHATION  COUNCIL  DATED  18TH  JUNK  1960 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  present 
Convention, 

Desiring  to  facUltate  the  temporary  im- 
portation of  commercial  samples. 

Having  regard  to  the  alms  of  the  Interna- 
tional ConvenUon  to  facUltate  the  Importa- 
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tion  of  Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising 
Material  drawn  up  at  Geneva  on  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1952,  and  opened  for  signature  on  let 
February,  1953, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  t 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion: ^,  , 

(a)  The  term  "samples"  means  articles 
which  are  representative  of  a  partlciUar  cate- 
gory of  goods  already  produced  or  are  ex- 
amples of  goods  the  production  of  which  is 
contemplated,  on  condition  that  they: 

(1)  are  owned  abroad  and  are  imported 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  or 
demonstrated  in  the  territory  of  Importation 
for  the  soUcltlng  of  orders  for  goods  to  be 
supplied  from  abroad;  and 

(2)  are  not  sold  or  put  to  normal  use  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  demonstration  or  used 
In  any  way  for  hire  or  reward  whUe  in  the 
territory  of  importation;  and 

(3)  are  intended  to  be  re-exported  in  due 
course;  and 

(4)  are  capable  of  Identification  on  re- 
exportation; 

but  does  not  Include  identical  articles 
brought  m  by  the  same  individual,  or  sent 
to  a  single  consignee.  In  such  quantity  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  no  longer  constitute 
samples  under  ordinary  commercial  usage. 

(b)  The  term  "Import  duties"  means  cus- 
toms duties  and  aU  other  duties  and  taxes 
payable  on  or  In  connection  with  importa- 
tion, and  shall  include  all  Internal  taxes  and 
excise  duties  chargeable  on  Imported  goods, 
but  shall  not  Include  fees  and  charges  which 
are  limited  In  amount  to  the  approximate 
cost  of  services  rendered  and  do  not  represent 
an  Indirect  protection  to  domestic  products 
or  a  taxation  of  Imports  for  fiscal  purposes. 

(c)  The  term  "E.C.S.  carnet"  (EchantU- 
lons  commerclaux — Commercial  Samples) 
means  the  document  drawn  up  under  that 
description  by  the  CouncU,  reproduced  as 
the  Annex  to  the  present  Convention.  This 
document  shall  be  printed  In  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  the  official  language,  or  one  of  the 
official  languages,  of  the  country  of  Issue. 

(d)  The  term  "approved  association" 
means  an  association  approved  by  the  Cus- 
tom authorities  of  any  Contracting  Party 
for  the  Issue  of  E.C.S.  carnets  or  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  guarantee  of  the  payment  of 
the  Import  duties  and  other  charges  referred 
to  m  Article  11  of  the  present  Convention. 

(e)  The  term  "Issuing  association"  means 
an  approved  association  which  issues  E.C.S. 
carnets  In  the  country  of  original  exportation 
of  the  samples. 

(f)  The  term  "guaranteeing  association" 
means  an  approved  association  In  the  coun- 
try of  Importation  which  provides  the  guar- 
antee for  the  payment  of  the  Import  duties 
and  other  charges  referred  to  in  Article  n 
of  the  present  Convention. 

(g)  The  term  "the  Convention  establish- 
ing the  CouncU"  means  the  Convention  es- 
tablishing the  Customs  Cooperation  CouncU 
done  at  Brussels  on  15th  December,  1950. 

(h)  The  term  "the  CouncU"  means  the 
Customs   Co-operation  Council   referred   to 
In  subparagraph   (g)    of  this  Article. 
Article  II 

1.  Each  guaranteeing  association  shaU 
guarantee  to  pay  to  the  Customs  authorities 
of  the  territory  In  which  It  is  established 
the  amount  of  the  Import  duties  and  other 
charges  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article  which  may  become  due  in  respect  of 
samples  Imported  into  that  coiintry  under 
cover  of  E.C.S.  carnets  Issued  by  a  corre- 
sponding Issuing  association.  The  liability 
of  the  guaranteeing  association  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  Import  duties  by 
more  than  ten  per  cent. 

2.  E.C5.  camets  shall  be  Issued  by  issuing 
associations.  Carnets  shaU  be  Issued  only 
to  persons,  natural  or  legal,  resident  In  the 


country  of  issue  who  can  establish  that  they 
are  manufacturers  or  traders  or  representa- 
tives or  employees  of  manufacturers  or 
traders. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  this  Article,  issuing  associations 
may  issue  carnets  to  persons  not  resident  in 
the  country  of  Issue  if  the  Customs  author- 
ities of  the  country  of  temporary  Importa- 
tion agree  to  accept  carnets  so  Issued. 

4.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall,  in  the  case 
of  samples  which  are  Imported  Into  its  terri- 
tory by  a  natural  person  resident  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  Contracting  Party  and 
which  qualify  for  temporary  admission  into 
Its  territory  free  of  Import  duties,  accept,  as 
due  security  for  the  amount  of  the  import 
duties  and  of  other  charges  (other  than  the 
fees  and  charges  mentioned  In  subparagraph 
(b)  of  Article  I  of  the  present  Convention) 
which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  temporary 
duty-free  Importetlon  of  such  samples,  E.C.S. 
carnets  valid  for  its  territory  and  Issued  and 
used  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  In  this  Convention. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 4  of  this  Article,  Contracting  Parties 
may  accept  E.C.S.  carnets  under  such  condi- 
tions as  they  may  determine,  for  unaccom- 
panied samples  or  for  samples  Imported  by 
a  natural  person  resident  In  their  territory. 

Article  III 

E.C.S.  carnets  or  ptirts  of  E.CS.  carnets  in- 
tended to  be  Issued  In  the  country  Into  which 
the  carnets  are  imported  and  which  are  sent 
to  an  approved  association  concerned  with 
the  Issue  of  such  camets  by  a  corresponding 
foreign  association,  by  an  international  or- 
ganisation or  by  the  Customs  authorities  of 
a  Contracting  Party,  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  Import  duties  and  free  of  any  Import  pro- 
hibition or  restriction.  Corresponding  fa- 
culties shall  be  granted  at  exportation. 
Article  TV 

If  applicable,  the  Issuing  association  shaU 
indicate  on  the  cover  and  on  the  importa- 
tion vouchers  of  the  carnet  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  not  valid. 

Article  V 

Issuing  associations  shaU  issue  E.C.S.  car- 
nets  with  a  period  of  validity  not  exceeding 
one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 
Article  VI 

Once  an  E.CJ3.  carnet  has  been  Issued  by 
an  issuing  association  no  extra  item  shall  be 
added  to  the  list  of  samples  enumerated  on 
the  reverse  of  the  cover  of  the  carnet. 
Article  VII 

1.  The  samples  imported  under  cover  of 
an  E.C.S.  carnet  shall  be  re-exported  in  the 
same  general  state  within  the  period  of  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  carnet  and  within  the  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Customs  authorltlea  of  the 
country  of  temporary  importation  which 
shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  period  of 
validity  of  the  carnet. 

2.  Samples  covered  by  an  E.C.S.  camet 
which  are  exported  or  Imported  In  one  con- 
signment, shall  also  be  re-lmported  or  re- 
exported In  one  consignment  unless  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  the  countries  concerned 
aUow  otherwise. 

3.  Evidence  of  re-exportation  shaU  be  pro- 
vided by  the  re-exportation  certificate  com- 
pleted in  the  E.C.S.  carnet  by  the  (Customs 
authorities  of  the  country  into  which  the 
samples  were  temporarily  Imported. 

AHicle  VIII 
1.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  a  Contracting  Party  waive  the 
requirement  of  re-expK)rtatlon  of  certain  sam- 
ples admitted  Into  their  territory  under  cover 
of  an  E.C.S.  camet,  the  guaranteeing  asso- 
ciation shall  be  discharged  from  Its  obliga- 
tions only  when  the  Customs  authorities  of 
the  country  of  temporary  Importation  have 
certified  In  the  carnet  that  the  position  re- 


garding samples  not  re-exported   has  been 
regularised. 

2.  When  samples  temporarily  Imported 
cannot  be  re-exported  as  a  result  of  a  seizure, 
other  than  a  seizure  made  at  the  suit  of 
private  persons,  the  requirement  of  re-ex- 
portation within  the  periods  provided  for 
m  Article  VII  of  the  present  Convention  shaU 
be  BTispended  for  the  duration  of  the  seizure. 

3.  The  Customs  authorities  shall  notify,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion, seizures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Customs  authorities  of  samples  admitted  un- 
der cover  of  E.C.S.  carnets  guaranteed  by  that 
association  and  shall  advise  It  of  the  meas- 
ures they  Intend  to  take. 

Article  IX 

When  the  Customs  authorities  of  a  Con- 
tracting Party  have  uncondltlonaUy  certified 
the  re-exportation  of  samples  in  an  E.C.S. 
camet  they  can  no  longer  claim  from  the 
guaranteeing  association  payment  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  in  respect  of  these  samples. 
A  claim  may  nevertheless  stUl  be  made 
against  the  guaranteeing  association  if  It  is 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  certificate 
of  re-exportation  was  obtained  improperly 
or  fraudulently  or  that  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  the  conditions  of  temporary  im- 
portation. 

Article  X 

Customs  certificates  on  E.C.S.  camets  used 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  pres- 
ent Convention  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
pa3rment  of  charges  for  Customs  attendance 
at  Customs  offices  and  posts  during  the  nor- 
mal business  hours. 

Article  XI 

1.  If  an  E.C.S.  camet  has  not  been  regu- 
larly discharged,  the  Customs  authorities  of 
the  country  of  temporary  Importation  may, 
even  if  the  carnet  has  expired,  accept  as  evi- 
dence of  re-exportation  of  the  samples,  un- 
less they  are  In  possession  of  positive  evi- 
dence of  non-re-exportation: 

(a)  the  particulars  entered  by  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  of  another  Contracting 
Party  on  the  E.C.S.  carnet  on  re-importatlon 
Into  the  country  of  departure,  provided  that 
the  particulars  relate  to  a  re-importatlon 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
after  the  re-exportation  which  it  Is  Intended 
to  establish; 

(b)  a  certificate  by  the  Customs  authori- 
ties of  another  Contracting  Party  which  Is 
based  on  the  particulars  contained  in  a 
voucher  which  has  been  detached  from  the 
oarnet  on  Importation  into  the  territory  of 
that  Contracting  Party,  provided  that  the 
particulars  relate  to  an  importation  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  after  the 
re-exportation  which  it  Is  intended  to 
establish. 

2.  The  Customs  authorities  of  the  country 
of  temporary  Importation  may  also  accept 
any  other  documentary  evidence  that  the 
samples  are  outside  that  country. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  destruction,  loss  or 
theft  of  an  E.C.S.  camet  while  the  samples 
to  which  It  refers  are  In  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  that  Contracting  Party  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Issuing  association,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  thoee  authorities 
may  prescribe,  accept  a  replacement  docu- 
ment,  the  validity  of  which  expires  on  the 
date  of  expiration  of  validity  of  the  carnet 
which  it  replaces. 

Article  XII 
In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  XI  of 
the  present   Convention,   the   Customs   au- 
thorities shall  have  the  right  to  charge  a 
regularlsatlon  fee. 

Article  XIII 
Customs  authorities  shall  not  in  any  cir- 
cumstances require  from  the   guaranteeing 
association   payment   of   the   import   duties 
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and  other  charges  referred  to  In  Article  11 
of  the  present  Convention  when  4  claim  has 
not  been  made  against  the  guarajiteelng  as- 
sociation within  a  year  of  the  dalle  of  expiry 
of  the  validity  of  the  carnet.  I 
Article  XIV  I 

1.  The  guaranteeing  assoclatlonj  shall  have 
a  period  of  eXx  months  from  the  dite  of  noti- 
fication of  the  nondlscharge  of|  an  ECS. 
carnet  In  which  to  furnish  proof!  of  the  re- 
exportation of  the  samples  underlthe  condi- 
tions laid  down  In  the  present  Convention. 

2.  If  such  proof  Is  not  furnished  within 
the  time  aUowed,  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion shall  forthwith  deposit,  or  ,pay  provi- 
sionally, the  amount  of  the  Imjiort  duties 
and  other  charges  referred  to  lU  Article  II 
of  the  present  Convention.  Thla  depoelt  or 
payment  shall  become  final  after  a  period  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  th»  deposit  of 
provisional  payment.  During  the  latter  peri- 
od, the  guaranteeing  association  may  still 
avail  ItseU  of  the  faculties  provided  by  the 
preceding  paragraph  with  a  vle^  to  repay- 
ment of  the  simis  deposited  or  paid. 

3  For  countries  whose  regulatHons  do  not 
provide  for  the  deposit  or  provl»ional  pay- 
ment of  import  duties,  payments  made  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions 
ceding  paragraph  will  be  regardc 
being  understood  that  the  sums 
refunded  when  proof  of  the  re-ex 
the  samples  under  the  condition 
in  the  present  Convention  has 
nished  to  the  Customs  authorities, 
Article  XV  \ 

Nothing  In  this  Convention  shjall  prevent 
Contracting  Parties  which  form  ajcvistoms  or 
economic  union  from  enacting  apeclal^^pro 
visions  applicable  to  residents  of 
forming  that  union. 

Article  XVI 

In  the  event  of  fraud,  contravention  or 
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abuse,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  ttls  Conven- 
Uon.  be  free  to  take  proceedings  ^gainst  per- 
sons using  ECS.  carnets  for  the  irecovery  of 
the  import  duties  and  other  charfees  payable 
and  also  for  the  Imposition  of  any  penalties 
to  which  such  persons  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable.  In  such  casee,  the  fssoclatlona 
shaU  lend  their  assistance  to  tl>e  Customs 
authorities.  | 

Article  XVII 
The  provisions  of  the  present  ponventlon 
shall  also  apply  to  positive  cinematograph 
advertising  films  of  a  width  not  eKceedlng  16 
mm.  shown  to  the  satisfaction  9f  the  Cus- 
toms authorities  to  consUt  essentially  of 
photographs  (with  or  without  sound  track) 
showing  the  nature  or  operation  of  jwoductfl 
or  equipment  whose  qualities  canmot  be  ade- 
quately demonstrated  by  sample  or  cata- 
logues, provided  that  the  films: 

(a)  relate  to  products  or  equlpi^ent  offered 
for  sale  or  for  hire  by  a  person  ^  established 
in  the  territory  of  another  Contracting  Party; 
and 

( b)  are  of  a  Itlnd  suitable  for  eichlbltlon  to 
prospective  customers  but  not  jfor  general 
exhibition  to  the  public;  and 

(c)  are  Imported  In  a  packet  iwhlch  con- 
tains not  more  than  one  copy  df  each  film 
and  which  does  not  form  part  ]  of  a  larger 
consignment  of  films. 

Article  XVII  bis      I 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shill  meet  to- 
gether when  necessary  In  order  |  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  present  Contention  and. 
In  particular.  In  order  to  consldfer  measures 
to  secure  xinlformity  In  the  ln!terpretatlon 
and  application  of  the  present  C(^nventlon. 

2.  Such  meeting  shall  be  convsned  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Contracting  Party  and,  unless 
the  Contracting  Parties  other  rtse  decide, 
shall  be  held  at  the  Headquajters  of  the 
Council.     The  Contracting  Parties  shall  lay 


down  the  rules  of  procedure  for  such  meet- 
ings. 

3.  Decisions  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  present 
at  the  meeting  and  voting. 

4.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  not  take 
a  decision  on  any  matter  unless  more  than 
half  of  them  are  present. 

Article  XVIII 

1.  Any  dispute  between  Contracting  Parties 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  present  Convention  shall  so  far  as  pos- 
sible be  settled  by  negotiation  between  them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation shall  be  referred  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  In  dispute  to  the  Contracting  Parties, 
who  shall  thereupon  consider  the  dispute  and 
make  reconunendatlons  for  Its  settlement. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  In  dispute  may 
agree  In  advance  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Contracting  Parties  as  binding. 

Article  XIX 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  imtU  30th  September,  1956  by  any 
Government  which   Is   a   Contracting  Party 
to  the  Convention  establishing  the  Council. 
Article  XX 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification.     Instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of   Foreign    Affairs,    which    shfill    notify    all 
signatory  and  acceding  Governments  and  the 
Secretary   General   of    the    Council    of   each 
such  deposit. 

Article  XXI 

1.  Three  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
received  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
three  Governments  the  present  Convention 
shall  come  Into  force  In  respect  of  those 
Governments. 

2.  For  each  signatory  Government  ratify- 
ing after  that  date,  the  Convention  shall 
come  Into  force  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Article  XXII 

1.  The  Government  of  any  State  which  Is 
not  a  signatory  to  the  present  Convention 
but  which  is  a  Contracting  Party  to  the 
Convention  establishing  the  Council  may 
accede  to  the  present  Convention  as  from 
1st  October.  1958. 

1.  bis.  The  Government  of  any  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  Its  specialised  agen- 
cies and  the  Government  of  any  other  State 
to  whom  an  Invitation  to  that  effect  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
present  Convention  may  also  accede  thereto. 

2.  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  shall  notify  all  signatory  and 
acceding  Governments  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Council  of  each  such  depoelt. 

3.  The  present  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  for  any  acceding  Government  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its 
Instrument  of  accession,  but  not  before  It 
comes  Into  force  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  XXI  above. 

Article  XXIII 

1.  The  present  Convention  Is  of  unlimited 
duration,  but  at  any  time  after  the  expiry 
of  twelve  months  from  Its  entry  Into  force 
under  paragraph  1  of  Article  XXI  above,  any 
Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  therefrom. 
Withdrawal  shall  take  effect  three  months 
after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  a  notification 
of  withdrawal.  The  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  notify  each  withdrawal 
to  all  signatory  and  acceding  Governments 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

2.  Any  E.C.S.  carnet  issued  before  the  date 
when  the  withdrawal  takes  effect  shall  re- 
main valid,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  guar- 
anteeing association  shall  hold  good. 


ArticU  XXIV 


1.  Any  Government  may  at  the  time  of  its 
ratification  or  accession,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  declare  by  notification  given  to 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that 
the  present  Convention  shall  extend  to  any 
of  the  territories  for  whose  international 
relations  it  is  res[>onslble,  and  the  Conven- 
tion shall  extend  to  the  territories  named  In 
the  notification  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not  before  the  Con- 
vention has  come  Into  force  for  the  Govern- 
ment concerned. 

2.  Any  Ooveriunent  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Artlcl* 
extending  the  present  Convention  to  any 
territory  for  whose  International  relations  It 
Is  responsible  may  by  notification  given  to 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with- 
draw in  respect  of  that  territory  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXIII  of 
the  present  Convention. 

3.  The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council  of  any  notification  received  by  it 
under  this  Article. 

Article  XXV 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  may  recom- 
mend amendments  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

2.  The  text  of  any  amendment  so  recom- 
mended shall  be  communicated  by  the 
Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  all 
Contracting  Parties,  to  the  Governmenu  of 
other  signatory  or  acceding  States,  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council. 

3.  Any  recommended  amendment  com- 
municated In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  above  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
accepted  If  no  Contracting  Party  has  notified 
Ita  objection  to  such  amendment  within  six 
months  of  the  date  on  which  the  Belgian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  communicated 
such  amendment. 

4.  The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  Inform  all  Contracting  Parties  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Council  If  an  objec- 
tion has  been  notified  against  a  recom- 
mended amendment  and  should  there  have 
been  no  objection  the  amendments  shall 
come  Into  force  for  all  Contracting  Parties 
three  months  after  the  expiry  of  the  six 
months  referred  to  In  paragraph  3  of  this 
Article. 

5.  The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair* 
shall  notify  all  Contracting  Parties,  the 
Governments  of  other  signatory  or  acceding 
States,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Council,  of  accepted  amendments  or  amend- 
ments deemed  to  have  been  accepted. 

6.  Any  Government  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  present  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  accepted  any  amendments  thereto 
which  have  entered  Into  force  at  the  date  of 
the  deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession  and  also  to  have  accepted  the 
rules  for  the  amendment  of  the  E.C.S.  carnet 
In  force  at  that  date. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  amendment  of  the  E.C.S. 
carnet. 

Article  XXVI 

Reservations  to  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their 
respective  Governments,  have  signed  the 
present  Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels  on  the  1st  March,  1956, 
In  the  English  and  French  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single 
original,  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  which 
shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  each 
signatory  and  acceding  Government. 
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PROTOCOL  or  SZONATDU 


At  the  time  of  signing  the  Customs  Con- 
vention regarding  E.C.S.  carnets  for  com- 
mercial samples  of  this  day's  date  the  under- 
signed, having  been  duly  authorised  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  make  the 
following  declarations: 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion set  out  the  minimum  facilities  to  be 
accorded.  They  do  not  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  greater  facilities  which  certain  Con- 
tracting Parties  grant  or  may  grant  in  future 
by  unilateral  provisions  or  In  virtue  of  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  agreements. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
consider  the  E.C.S.  carnet  as  a  new  facility 
and  not  as  an  obligation  binding  on  persons 
temporarily  importing  samples. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  recognise  that 
the  good  working  of  this  Convention  entails 
the  granting  of  facilities  to  approved  asso- 
ciations In  respect  of  the  transfer  of  cur- 
rency: 

(a)  to  settle  claims  by  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  Contracting  Parties; 

(b)  when  import  duties  are  repaid  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIV 
of  the  Convention; 

(c)  to  pay  for  blank  E.C5.  carnets  for- 
warded to  approved  associations  by  their 
federations  or  corresponding  associations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have 
signed  the  present  Protocol  which  shall  form 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Convention. 
Done  at  Brussels  on  1st  March,  1956. 
PoB  Germany  (Federal  Repitblic  of)  : 

dr.  f'ranz  schillinger  (5-6-1956) 
For  Aostbia  : 

Dr.  JosEP  Stangelbergek  (5-6-1956) 
For  Belgium  : 

P.-H.  Spaak  (1-3-1956) 
PoE  Denmark  : 

L.  Tn,LrrsE  (4-7-1956) 
For  Spain: 


For  France  : 

Bernard  DuFouRNiER  (9-8-1956) 
For  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  : 

George  P.  LaBouchere   (29-5-1956) 
For  Greece  : 


For  Ireland: 

Denis  R.  Mc.  Donald  (29-9-1956) 
For  Italy  : 

Bon.  MicHELB  Scammacca  del  Mubgo 
(20-9-1956) 
For  LnxEMBOTTRG : 

L.  SCHADS  (4-5-1956) 
For  Norway  : 

Otto  Kildal  (29-9-1956) 
Fob  Pakistan  : 


For  THE  Netherlands  : 
Bon.  van  Harinxma  thoe  Slooten 
Voor  het  Rljk  In  Europa.  (29-9-1956) 
For  Portctgal  : 
Eduardo  Viera  Leitao 
sous  reserve  de  ratification  (17-7-1966) 
For  Sweden  : 
Hugo  Wistrand 
sous  reserve  de  ratification  (29-9-1966) 
For  Switzerland  : 
Charles  Lenz 
sous  r68erve  de  ratification  (7-6-1966) 
For  Turkey  : 
D.TtJRKMEN  (11-7-1956) 

Cdbtoms  Convention  on  the  International 
Transport  op  Goods  Undkb  Covzr  op  TIR 
Carnets  (TIR  Convention)  and  Protocol 
OP  Signature  Donz  at  Geneva  on  15  Jan- 
tTAHY  1959 

The  Contracttno  Parties, 
Dkirino    to   facilitate   the    International 

transport  of  goods  by  road  vehicle. 
Have  agreq>  as  follows: 

chapter  I.  DEPINTnONS 

Article  1 
Fc»  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 
(a)  the  term  "Import  or  export  duties  and 


taxes"  shall  mean  not  only  Customs  duties 
but  also  all  duties  and  taxes  whatsoever 
chargeable  by  reason  of  Importation  or 
exportation; 

(b)  the  term  "road  vehicle"  shall  mean 
not  only  any  road  motor  vehicle  but  also  any 
trailer  or  seml-traller  designed  to  be  drawn 
by  such  a  vehicle; 

(c)  the  term  "container"  shall  mean  an 
article  of  transport  equipment  (lift- van, 
movable  tank  or  other  similar  structure) ; 

(I)  of  a  permanent  character  and  accord- 
ingly strong  enough  to  be  suitable  for  re- 
peated use; 

(II)  specially  designed  to  facilitate  the 
carriage  of  goods,  by  one  or  more  modes  of 
transport,   without   Intermediate  reloading; 

(III)  fitted  with  devices  permitting  Its 
ready  handling,  particularly  Its  transfer  from 
one  mode  of  transport  to  another; 

(Iv)  so  designed  as  to  be  easy  to  fill  and 
empty;  and 

(v)  having  an  Internal  volume  of  one 
cubic  metre  or  more; 

the  term  "container"  Includes  neither  ve- 
hicles nor  conventional  packing; 

(d)  the  term  "Customs  office  of  departure" 
shall  mean  any  Inland  or  frontier  Customs 
office  of  a  Contracting  Party  where  the  sys- 
tem provided  by  this  Convention  begins  to 
apply  to  an  International  transport  by  road 
vehicle  of  a  load  or  part-load  of  goods; 

(e)  the  term  "Customs  o£Sce  of  destina- 
tion" shall  mean  any  Inland  or  frontier  Cus- 
toms ofllce  of  a  Contracting  Party  where  the 
system  provided  by  this  Convention  ceases 
to  apply  to  an  international  transport  by 
road  vehicle  of  a  load  or  part-load  of  goods; 

(f)  the  term  "Customs  oflBce  en  rout^' 
shall  mean  any  frontier  Customs  office  of  a 
Contracting  Party  which  a  road  vehicle  mere- 
ly passes  through  In  the  course  of  an  Inter- 
national transport  under  the  system  provided 
by  this  Convention; 

(g)  the  term  "persons"  shall  mean  both 
natiu-al  and  legal  persons; 

(h)  the  term  "heavy  or  bulky  goods"  shall 
mean  any  object  which,  tn  the  opinion  of  the 
Customs  authorities  of  the  Customs  office  of 
departure,  cannot  readily  be  dismantled  for 
transport  and  of  which 

(I)  the  weight  exceeds  7000  kg;  or 

(II)  one  dimension  exceeds  5  metres;  or 

(III)  two  dimensions  exceed  2  metres;  or 
(Iv)    the   height,   taking   account   of   the 

loading    position,    exceeds   2    metres. 

chapter  n.  SCOPE 
Article  2 
This  Convention  shall  apply  to  the  trans- 
port of  goods  without  intermediate  reload- 
ing across  one  or  more  frontiers  between  a 
Customs  office  of  departure  of  one  Con- 
tracting Party  and  a  Customs  office  of  desti- 
nation of  another  Contracting  Party,  or  of 
the  same  Contracting  Party,  In  road  vehicles 
or  in  containers  carried  on  such  vehicles, 
notv^thstandlng  that  such  vehicles  are  C£tr- 
rled  on  another  means  of  transport  for  part 
of  the  Journey  between  the  offices  of  de- 
parture ond  destination. 

Article  3 

For  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  to 
become  applicable: 

(a)  transport  must  be  performed  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  In  Chapter  in  by 
means  of  road  vehicles  or  containers  previ- 
ously approved;  however,  In  the  territory  of 
Contracting  Parties  who  have  entered  no 
reservation  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  Article  46  of  this  Convention,  It  may  also, 
save  In  the  cases  covered  by  paragraph  2  of 
that  Article,  be  performed  by  means  of  other 
road  vehicles  \inder  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  Chapter  IV; 

(b)  transport  must  be  guaranteed  by  asso- 
ciations approved  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  5  and  be  performed  un- 
der cover  of  a  document  known  as  the  TIR 
camet. 


CBAFTBl  m.  PROVISIONS  CONCIXNINO  TRANS- 
PORT IN  SEALED  ROAD  VEHICLES  OR  SXALXO 
CONTAINERS 

Article  4 
Provided  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this 
Chapter  and  In  Chapter  V  are  fulfilled,  goods 
carried  In  sealed  road  vehicles  or  in  sealed 
containers  carried  on  road  vehicles — 

(a)  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
or  deposit  of  Imjjort  or  export  duties  and 
taxes  at  Customs  offices  en  route;  and 

(b)  shall  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  sub- 
jected to  Customs  examination  at  such 
offices. 

However,  in  order  to  prevent  abuse,  the 
Customs  authorities  may.  In  exceptional 
cases  and  particularly  when  irregularity  Is 
suspected,  carry  out  at  such  offices  a  sum- 
mary or  full  examination  of  the  goods. 

Article  5 

1.  Subject  to  such  conditions  and  guar- 
antees as  It  shall  determine,  each  Contract- 
ing Party  may  authorize  associations  to  Issue 
TIR  carnets  either  directly  or  through  cor- 
responding associations,  and  to  act  as 
guarantors. 

2.  An  association  shall  not  be  approved 
In  any  country  unless  Its  guarantee  covers 
the  responsibilities  Incurred  In  that  country 
In  connexion  with  operations  under  cover 
of  TIR  carnets  Issued  by  foreign  asrociations 
affiliated  to  the  same  International  organiza- 
tion as  that  to  which  It  Is  itself  affiliated. 

Article  6 

1.  The  guaranteeing  association  shall 
undertake  to  pay  the  Import  or  export  duties 
and  taxes  due,  any  Interest  due  thereon,  any 
other  charges,  and  any  pecuniary  penalties 
Incurred  by  the  holder  of  the  TIR  carnet 
and  the  persons  participating  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  transport  under  the  Cus- 
toms laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  In 
which  an  offence  has  been  committed.  It 
shall  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally  with  the 
persons  from  whom  the  sums  mentioned 
above  are  due,  for  payment  of  such  sums. 

2.  The  fact  that  Customs  authorities  au- 
thorize the  examination  of  the  goods  else- 
where than  at  a  place  where  the  business  of 
Customs  offices  of  defxarture  or  destination 
Is  usually  conducted  shall  not  affect  the 
liability  of  the  guaranteeing  association. 

3.  The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  as- 
sociation to  the  authorities  of  a  given  coun- 
try shall  run  only  from  the  time  when  the 
TIR  carnet  Is  accepted  by  the  Customs  au- 
thorities of  that  country. 

4.  The  liability  of  a  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion shall  cover  not  only  such  goods  as  EU-e 
enumerated  In  the  TIR  carnet,  but  also  goods 
which,  though  not  enumerated  therein,  are 
contained  in  the  sealed  section  of  the  road 
vehicle  or  In  the  sealed  container.  It  shall 
not  extend  to  other  goods. 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
duties,  taxes  and,  where  applicable,  pecuniary 
penalties  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  the  particulars  of  the  goods  as  en- 
tered In  the  TIR  carnet  shall  be  valid  In  the 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

6.  When  the  Customs  authorities  of  a 
country  have  unconditionally  discharged 
a  TIR  camet  they  can  no  longer  claim  from 
the  guaranteeing  association  payment  of  the 
amounts  mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  unless  the  certificate  of  discharge  was 
obtained  Improperly  or  fraudulently. 

7.  Where  a  TTR  camet  has  not  been  dis- 
charged or  has  been  discharged  conditionally 
the  competent  authorities  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  claim  from  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion payment  of  the  amoimts  mentioned  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  unless,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  upon  which  the  TTR  camet 
was  taken  on  charge,  they  have  notified  the 
association  of  the  non-discharge  or  condi- 
tional discharge.  The  same  provision  shall 
apply  where  the  certificate  of  discharge  was 
obtained  Improperly  or  fraudulently,  save 
that  the  period  shall  be  two  years. 
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8.  The  claim  for  payment  referred  tx)  In 
paragraph  1  of  the  preeent  Article  shall  be 
made  to  the  guaranteeing  associatton  within 
three  years  ot  the  date  when  the  Msoclatlon 
was  InXormed  that  the  carnet  had  not  been 
discharged  or  had  been  dlachargpd  subject 
to  a  reservation  or  that  the  ceftlflcate  oX 
discharge  had  been  obtained  Improperly  or 
fraudtUently.  However,  In  cases  which,  dur- 
ing the  above-mentioned  perloc^  of  three 
years,  become  the  subject  of  leg^  proceed- 
ings, any  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made 
within  one  year  of  the  date  when  tpe  decision 
of  the  court  becomes  enforceable.   1 

9.  The  guaranteeing  association! shall  have 
a  period  of  three  months,  from  the! date  when 
a  claim  for  payment  is  made  xipon  It,  in 
which  to  pay  the  amounts  clatmed.  The 
amounts  paid  shall  be  reimbursed!  to  the  as- 
sociation If,  within  a  period  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  clalu  for  pay- 
ment was  made.  It  la  establlshied  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Customs  authorities  that 
no  Irregularity^ took  place  as  r^g^rds  the 
transport  operation  In  question. 

Article  7 

1.  The  TIR  carnet  shall  confdrm  to  the 
standard  form  contained  In  Annek  1  to  this 
Convention. 

2.  A  TIR  carnet  shall  be  made  out  In  re- 
spect of  each  road  vehicle  or  container. 
Such  carnet  shall  be  valid  for  obe  Journey 
only;  It  shall  contain  such  numper  of  de- 
tachable vouchers  for  Customs  cbntrol  and 
discharge  as  are  required  for  thi  transport 
operation  concerned. 

Articles  I 

Transport  under  cover  of  a  TIR  carnet 
may  Involve  several  Customs  ofl^ces  of  de- 
parture and  destination;  but,  save  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  the  Contracting  Party 
or  Parties  concerned, 

(a)  the  Customs  offices  of  dep^ure  shall 
be  situated  in  the  same  country, 

(b)  the  Customs  offices  of  destldation  shall 
be  situated  In  not  more  than  twf>  countries 
and  ' 

(c)  the  total  number  of  Cusnoms  offices 
of  departure  and  destination  shall  not  ex- 
ceed four. 

Article  9 

At  the  Customs  office  of  deplarture  the 
goods,  the  road  vehicle  and.  where  appro- 
priate, the  container,  shall  be  ptoduced  to 
the  Customs  authorities  together  with  the 
TIR  carnet  for  checking  and  the\  affixing  of 
Customs  sealB.  \ 

Article  10  I 

For    Journeys    on    the    territory    of    their 

country,  the  Customs  authorities  may  fix  a 

time-limit  and  require  the  road  vehicle  to 

follow  a  stipulated  Itinerary. 

Article  11 

At  eawjh  Customs  office  en  route  and  at 
Customs  offices  of  destination  tha  road  vehi- 
cle or  container  shall  be  produced  with  its 
load  to  the  Customs  authoritiap,  together 
with  the  TIR  carnet  relating  to  !the  load. 

ArticU  12 

Save  where  they  examine  the  goods  In 
accordance  with  the  last  sentence  of  Article 
4,  the  Customs  authorities  of  the  Customs 
offices  en  route  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  respect  the  seals  afllxed  by  the 
Customs  authorities  of  the  other  Contracting 
Parties  They  may,  however,  affl]^  additional 
seals  of  their  own. 

Article  13 

In  order  to  prevent  abuse,  Uie  Customs 
authorities  may,  If  they  consider  Kt  necessary, 

(a)  In  special  cases  require  rc)ad  vehicles 
to  be  escorted  on  the  territory  of  jthelr  coun- 
try, at  the  carrier's  expense; 

(b)  require  examination  of  rokd  vehicles, 
containers  and  their  loads  to  be  carried  out 
en  route. 

Loads  shall  be  examined  onI|  in  ezcep« 
tlonal 


Article  14 

If  the  Customs  authorities  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  load  of  a  road  vehicle  or 
of  a  container  at  a  Customs  office  en  route 
or  in  the  coxirse  of  the  Journey,  they  shail 
record  on  the  TIR  carnet  vouchers  used  In 
their  country  and  on  the  corresponding 
counterfoils  particulars  of  the  new  seals 
affixed. 

Article  15 

On  arrival  at  the  Customs  office  of  destina- 
tion, the  TIR  carnet  shall  be  discharged 
without  delay.  If,  however,  the  goods  are 
not  Immediately  entered  under  another  Cus- 
toms regime,  the  Customs  authorities  may 
reserve  the  right  to  make  discharge  of  the 
carnet  condlltonal  upon  a  new  liability  being 
substituted  for  that  of  the  association  guar- 
anteeing the  said  carnet. 

Article  16 
When  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Customs  authorities  that  goods  the 
subject  of  a  TIR  carnet  have  been  destroyed 
by  force  majeure,  exemption  from  payment 
of  the  duties  and  taxes  normally  chargeable 
shall  be  granted. 

Article  17 

1.  In  order  to  fall  within  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  road  vehicles  must  fulfil  the 
conditions  as  regards  construction  and 
equipment  set  out  In  Annex  3  to  this  Con- 
vention and  containers  those  set  out  in 
Annex  6. 

2.  Road  vehicles  and  containers  shall  be 
approved  according  to  the  procedures  laid 
down  In  Annexes  4  and  7  to  this  Convention; 
the  certificates  of  approval  shall  conform  to 
the  specimens  reproduced  in  Annexes  S  and 
8. 

Article   18 

1.  No  special  document  shall  be  required 
for  a  container  used  under  cover  of  a  TIR 
carnet,  provided  the  characteristics  and 
value  of  the  container  are  entered  in  the 
"Goods  Manifest"  of  the  TIR  carnet. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not  prevent  a  Contracting  Party 
requiring  the  fvilfilment  at  the  Customs  office 
of  destination  of  the  formalities  laid  down 
by  Its  national  regulations  or  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  container  being  used 
for  a  fresh  consignment  of  goods  intended 
for  delivery  within  its  territory. 

CHAPTER     IV.     PROVISIONS     CONCERNING     TRANS- 
PORT   OF    HEAVY    OR    BUl^T    GOODS 

Article  19 

The  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  Chap- 
ter shall  extend  only  to  the  transport  of 
goods  which  are  heavy  or  bulky  goods  as 
defined  In  sub-paragraph  (h)  of  Article  1 
of  this  Convention. 

2.  The  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  shall  be  accorded  only  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Customs  authorities  of  the 
Customs  office  of  departure. 

(a)  the  heavy  or  bulky  goods  and  any  ac- 
cessories thereto  can  be  easily  identified  b; 
reference  to  the  description  given,  or  can 
be  provided  with  identification  marks,  or 
can  be  sealed,  so  that  the  goods  and  acces- 
sories cannot  be  replaced  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  others  and  that  nothing  can  be  removed 
from  them; 

(b)  the  road  vehicle  contains  no  hidden 
spaces  where  goods  can  be  concealed. 

Article  20 
Provided  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this 
chapter  and  in  Chapter  V  are  fulfilled,  heavy 
or  bulky  goods  carried  under  cover  of  a  TIR 
carnet  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
or  deposit  of  import  or  export  duties  and 
taxes  at  Customs  offices  en  route. 
Article  21 

1.  The  provisions  of  Articles  6,  6  (except 
paragraph  4) ,  9,  10,  II,  15  and  16  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  apply  to  the  transport  of  heavy 
or  bulky  goods  under  cover  of  a  TIR  carnet. 

2.  The  provisions  of  Article  7  shall  also 


apply,  but  the  cover  and  all  vouchers  of  the 
TIR  carnet  shall  bear  the  endorsement 
"Heavy  or  bulky  goods"  in  bold  red  letters 
in  the  language  in  which  the  carnet  \a 
printed. 

Article  22 

The  liability  of  the  guaranteeing  associa- 
tion shall  cover  not  only  such  goods  as  are 
enumerated  in  the  TIR  carnet,  but  also 
goods  which,  though  not  enumerated  in  the 
carnet,  are  on  the  loading  platform  or  among 
the  goods  enumerated  In  the  TIR  carnet. 
Article  23 

The  Customs  authorities  of  the  Customs 
office  of  departure  may  require  packing  lists, 
photographs,  blueprints  etc.  of  the  goods 
carried  to  be  appended  to  the  TIR  carnet. 
In  this  case  they  shall  visa  these  documents, 
one  copy  of  the  said  documents  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  reverse  of  the  cover  page  of 
the  TIR  carnet,  and  all  the  manifests  of  the 
TIR  carnet  shall  incorporate  a  reference  to 
such  documents. 

Article  24 
Transport  of  heavy  or  bulky  goods  under 
cover  of  a  TIR  carnet  shall  not  Involve  more 
than  one  Customs  office  of  departure  or  more 
than  one  Customs  office  of  destination. 

Article  25 
If  the  Customs  authorities  of  a  Ciistoms 
office  en  route  so  require  at  the  time  of  entry, 
the  person  who  produces  the  load  to  the 
Customs  office  shall  insert  and  sign  a  sup- 
plementary description  of  the  goods  in  the 
TIR  carnet  manifests. 

Article  26 
The  Customs  authorities  may,  If  they  see 
fit— 

(a)  require  examination  of  the  vehicles 
and  their  loads  at  Customs  offices  en  route 
or  In  the  course  of  the  Journey; 

(b)  require  road  vehicles  to  be  escorted 
on  the  territory  of  their  country  at  the  car- 
rier's expense. 

Article  27 

The  Customs  authorities  of  the  Custom* 
office  en  route  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shaU,  as  far  as  possible,  re8i>ect  the 
identification  marks  and  seals  affixed  by  the 
Customs  authorities  of  other  Contracting 
Parties.  They  may,  however,  affix  additional 
identification  marks  or  seals  of  their  own. 

Article  28 
If  Customs  auth6ritles  conducting  an  ex- 
amination of  the  load  at  a  Customs  o£Bce 
en  route  or  in  the  course  of  the  Journey  are 
obliged  to  remove  Identification  marks  or 
break  seals,  they  shall  record  on  the  TIB 
carnet  vouchers  used  in  their  country  and  on 
the  corresponding  counterfoils  particular* 
of  the  new  identification  marks  or  seaU 
affixed. 

CHAPTER  V.  MISCELLANEOtIS  PROVISIONS 

Article  29 

1.  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
have  the  right  to  exclude  temporarily  or  per- 
manently from  the  operation  of  this  Conven- 
tion any  person  gxxllty  of  a  serious  offence 
against  the  Cvistoms  laws  or  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  international  transport  of 
goods  by  road  vehicle. 

2.  Such  exclusion  shall  be  notified  imme- 
diately to  the  Customs  authorities  of  tha 
Contracting  Party  on  whose  territory  the 
person  concerned  is  established  or  resident, 
and  also  to  the  guaranteeing  association  in 
the  country  where  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mltteed. 

Article  30 
TIR  carnet  forms  sent  to  the  guaranteeing 
associations  by  the  corresponding  foreign 
associations  or  by  international  organiza- 
tions shall  be  admitted  free  of  Import  duties 
and  taxes  and  free  of  import  prohibitions  and 
restrictions. 

Article  31 
When  a  road  vehicle,  or  a  combination  oi 
coupled  road  vehicles,  Is  carrying  out  the  IQ* 
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temational  transiwrt  of  goods  under  cover 
(^  a  TIR  carnet,  a  rectangular  plate  bearing 
the  letters  "TIR",  the  specifications  of  which 
(re  laid  down  in  Annex  9  to  this  Convention, 
ijisll  be  affixed  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear 
jf  the  vehicle  or  combination  of  vehicles. 
These  plates  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  clearly 
visible;  they  shall  be  removable  and  capable 
of  being  sealed.  The  seals  shall  be  affixed  bj 
the  Customs  authorities  of  the  first  Customs 
Office  of  departure  and  shall  be  removed  by 
the  Customs  authorities  of  the  last  Customs 
office  of  destination. 

Article  32 
If  seals  affixed  by  the  Ciistoma  authorities 
are  broken  en  route  otherwise  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  Articles  14  and  28  or  if  any 
goods  are  destroyed  or  damaged  without 
breaking  of  such  seals,  the  procedure  laid 
down  in  Annex  1  to  this  Convention  for  the 
use  of  the  TIR  carnet  shall,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
national  law,  be  followed  and  a  certified  re- 
port shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  set  out 
in  Annex  2  to  this  Convention. 

Article  33 
Each  Contracting  Party  shall  send  to  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  facsimiles  of  the 
seals  it  uses. 

Article   34 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  send  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  a  list  of  the  Cus- 
toms offices  of  departure.  Customs  offices  en 
route  and  Customs  offices  of  destination  ap- 
proved by  it  for  TIR  carnet  traffic,  indicating, 
where  appropriate,  those  offices  which  are 
only  open  for  traffic  dealt  with  under  Chap- 
ter m.  The  Contracting  Parties  of  adjacent 
territories  shall  consult  each  other  In  de- 
termining the  frontier  offices  to  be  in- 
cluded In  this  list. 

Article   35 

As  regards  Customs  operations  mentioned 
in  this  Convention,  no  charge  shall  be  made 
for  Customs  attendance,  save  where  it  Is  pro- 
vided on  days  or  at  times  or  places  other  than 
those  normally  appointed  for  such  opera- 
tions. 

ArticU   36 

Any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention may  render  the  offender  liable  in  the 
country  where  the  offence  was  committed 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  that 
coimtry. 

ArticU  37 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
preclude  neither  the  application  of  restric- 
tions and  controls  imposed  under  national 
regulations  on  grounds  of  public  morality, 
public  security,  hygiene  or  public  health,  or 
for  veterinary  or  phytopathologlcal  consid- 
erations, nor  the  levy  of  dues  chargeable  by 
virtue  of  such  regulations. 
ArticU  38 

Nothing  In  this  Convention  shaU  prevent 
Contracting  Parties  which  form  a  Customs 
or  economic  union  from  enacting  special 
provisions  In  respect  of  transport  operations 
commencing  or  terminating  in,  or  passing 
through,  their  territories,  provided  that  such 
provisions  do  not  attenuate  the  facilities 
provided  by  this  Convention. 

CHAPTER  VI.  FINAL  PROVISIONS 

ArticU  39 

1.  Countries  members  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  countries  ad- 
mitted to  the  Commission  in  a  consultative 
capacity  under  paragraph  8  of  the  Commis- 
sion's terms  of  reference  may  become  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  this  convention — 

(a)  by  signing  it; 

(b)  by  ratifying  it  after  signing  It  subject 
to  ratification;  or 

(c)  by  acceding  to  it. 

2.  Such  countries  as  may  participate  In 
certain  activities  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  in  accordance  with  para- 


graph 11  of  the  Oommlesion's  terms  of  ref- 
erence may  become  Contracting  Parties  to 
this  Convention  by  acceding  thereto  after 
its  entry  Into  force. 

3.  The  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture until  15  April  1959  inclusive.  There- 
after, It  shall  be  open  for  accession. 

4.  Ratification  or  accession  shall  be  ef- 
fected by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  40 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  five  of  the  coun- 
tries referred  to  in  Article  39,  paragraph  1, 
have  signed  It  without  reservation  of  rati- 
fication or  have  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  any  country  ratifying  or  acceding 
to  it  after  five  countries  have  signed  it  with- 
out reservation  of  ratification  or  have  de- 
posited their  intrtunents  of  ratification  or 
accession,  this  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  said 
country  has  deposited  Its  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession. 

Article  41 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  denounce 
this  Convention  by  so  notifjring  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  fifteen 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  notification  of  denim- 
clatlon. 

3.  The  validity  of  TIR  camets  issued  be- 
fore the  date  when  the  denvmclatlon  takes 
effect  shall  not  be  affected  thereby  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  association  shall  hold  good. 

Article  42 
This  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
If.    for    any    period    of    twelve    consecutive 
months  after  Its  entry  into  force,  the  num- 
ber of  Contracting  Parties  is  less  than  five. 

ArticU  43 

1.  Any  country  may  at  the  time  of  signing 
this  Convention  without  reservation  of  rati- 
fication or  of  depositing  its  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  or  at  any  time  there- 
after, declare  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
that  this  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or 
any  of  the  territories  for  the  International 
relations  of  which  It  Is  responsible.  The 
Convention  shall  extend  to  the  territory  or 
territories  named  In  the  notification  as  from 
the  ninetieth  day  after  Its  receipt  by  the 
Secretary-General  or.  If  on  that  day  the 
Convention  has  not  yet  entered  Into  force,  at 
the  time  of  its  entry  into  force. 

2.  Any  country  which  has  made  a  declara- 
tion under  the  preceding  paragraph  extend- 
ing this  Convention  to  any  territory  for 
whose  International  relations  It  Is  respon- 
sible, may  denounce  the  Convention  separ- 
ately In  respect  of  that  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  41. 

Article  44 

1.  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Convention  shall, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  settled  by  negotiation 
between  them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by 
negotiation  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
if  any  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  In  dis- 
pute so  requests  and  shall  be  referred  ac- 
cordingly to  one  or  more  arbitrators  selected 
by  agreement  between  the  Parties  In  dispute. 
If  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  request  for  arbitration  the  Parties  In 
dispute  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  selection 
of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  any  of  those 
Parties  may  request  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  nominate  a  single  ar- 
bitrator to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  re- 
ferred for  decisions. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators appointed  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph shall  be  binding  on  the  Contracting 
Parties  In  dispute. 


Article  45 

1.  Any  country  may  declare  at  the  time 
of  signing,  ratifying,  or  acceding  to  this 
Convention,  cm:  notify  the  Secretary -General 
of  the  United  Nations  after  becoming  a 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Convention,  that 
it  does  not  consider  Itself  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  IV  of  the  Convention; 
notifications  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  their  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General. 

2.  The  other  Contracting  Parties  shall  not 
be  required  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  IV  of  this  Convention 
to  persons  established  or  resident  In  the 
territory  of  any  Contracting  Party  which  has 
entered  a  reservation  as  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Any  country  may.  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing, ratifying  or  acceding  to  this  Convention, 
declare  that  it  does  not  consider  itself  bound 
by  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  article  44  of  the 
Convention.  Other  Contracting  Parties 
shall  not  be  bound  by  these  paragraphs  In 
respect  of  any  Contracting  Party  which  has 
entered  such  a  reservation. 

4.  Any  Contracting  Party  having  entered 
a  reservation  as  provided  for  In  paragraph  1 
or  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  at  any 
time  withdraw  such  reservation  by  notify- 
ing the  Secretary-General. 

5.  Apart  from  the  reservations  provided 
for  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  this  Article,  no 
reservation  to  this  Convention  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

Article  46 

1.  After  this  Convention  has  been  in  force 
for  three  years,  any  Contracting  Party  may, 
by  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  request  that  a  confer- 
ence be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  Convention.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  notify  all  Contracting  Parties  of  the 
request  and  a  review  conference  shall  be 
convened  by  the  Secretary-General  If,  within 
a  period  of  four  months  foUovrlng  the  date 
of  notification  by  the  Secretary-General,  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties notify  him  of  their  concurrence  with 
the  request. 

2.  If  a  conference  is  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  notify  all  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  Invite  them  to  submit,  with- 
in a  period  of  three  months,  such  proposals 
as  they  may  wish  the  conference  to  con- 
sider. The  Secretary-General  shall  circulate 
to  all  Contracting  Parties  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  conference,  together  with  the 
text  of  such  proposals,  at  least  three  months 
before  the  date  on  which  the  conference  Is 
to  meet. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  Invite  to 
any  conference  convened  In  accordance  with 
this  Article  all  countries  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle 39,  paragraph  1,  and  countries  which 
have  become  Contracting  Parties  under  Ar- 
ticle 39,  paragraph  a. 

ArticU  <7 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose  one 
or  more  amendments  to  this  Convention. 
The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  shall  transmit  it  to 
all  Contracting  Parties  and  Inform  all  other 
countries  referred  to  In  Article  39.  para- 
graph 1. 

2.  Any  proposed  amendment  circulated  In 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  accepted  if  no  Con- 
tracting Party  expresses  an  objection  within 
a  period  of  three  months  following  the  date 
of  circulation  of  the  proposed  amendment 
by  the  Secretary- General. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  shall,  a*  soon  as 
possible,  notify  all  Contracting  Parties 
whether  an  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  expressed.  If  an  objection  to 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  expressed, 
the  amendment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
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been  accepted,  and  shall  be  of  nofeffect  what- 
ever. It  no  such  objection  h^  been  ex- 
pressed the  amendment  shall  enti  tr  Into  force 
for  all  Contracting  Parties  nine  n  lonths  after 
the  expiry  of  the  period  of  three  months 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  par4graph. 

4.  Independently  of  the  amendment  pro- 
cediire  laid  down  in  paragraphs  1 ,  2  and  3  of 
this  Article,  the  Annexes  to  this  Convention 
may  be  modified  by  agreement  l)etween  the 
competent  administrations  of  all  the  Con- 
tracting Parties;  such  agreement  may  pro- 
vide that  diiring  a  transitional  p(  riod  the  old 
Annexes  shall  remain  in  force,  uholly  or  in 
part,  concurrently  with  the  new  Annexes. 
The  Secretary-General  shall  fix  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  new  tesdts  resulting 
from  such  modifications. 

Article  48 

In  addition  to  the  notificatiohs  provided 
for  in  Articles  46  and  47.  the  Seietary-Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  shall  notify  the 
countries  referred  to  in  Article  3^,  paragraph 
1,  and  the  countries  which  have  Ijecome  Con- 
tracting Parties  under  Article  39i  2,  of — 

(a)  signatures,  ratifications  anp  accessions 
under  Article  39;  I 

(b)  the  dates  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention,  in  accordance  wlthf  Article  40; 

(c)  denunciations  under  Artiqie  41; 

(d)  the  termination  of  this  cdnvention  in 
accordance  with  Article  42;  ' 

(e)  notifications  received  lu  accordance 
with  Article  43; 

(f)  declarations  and  notifications  received 
in  accordance  with  Article  45.  paragraphs  1, 
3  and  4; 

(g)  the  entry  into  force  of  iny  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  Artlcl(    47. 


For  Czechoelovakla: 


Article  49 


As  soon  as  a  country  which  Is 
ing  Party   to  the   Agreement 
the  provisional  application  of 
temational  Customs  Conventloife 
Ing.   on  Commercial  Road  VehicI 
the    International    Transport    ol 
Road,  done  at  Geneva  on  16  Ju 
comes  a  Contracting  Party  to 
tlon,  It  shall  take  the  measures 
Article  IV  of   that  Agreement 
it  as  regards  the   Draft  Internajtional 
toms  Convention  on  the  International 
port  of  Goods  by  Road. 


Article  50 


Conven- 
effect  and 
of  which 
Integral  part. 


The  Protocol  of  Signature  of 
tion  shall  have  the  same  force 
duration  as  the  Convention  it6e(f, 
it  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 

Article  51 

After  15  April  1959,  the  original  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  deposited  w:th  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nitions,  who 
shall  transmit  certified  true  copies  to  each  of 
the  countries  mentioned  In  Artl(^e  39,  para- 
graphs I  and  2. 

In  witness  whereop,  the  ilnderslgned, 
being  duly  authorized  thereto,  pave  signed 
this  Convention.  I 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  fifteenth  Iday  of  Jan- 
uary one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
nine,  In  a  single  copy,  in  the  (nglish  and 
French  languages,  each  text  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  Albania: 


a  Contract- 

p^vldlng  for 

Draft  In- 

on   Tour- 

es.  and  on 

Goods    by 

1949.  be- 

Conven- 

requlred  by 

denounce 

Cus- 

Trans- 


tte 


lie 

tills 


t3 


tills 


For  Austria : 
Subject  to  ratification 
Dr.  JosET  Stangelbergeb  (l5  February 
1959) 
For  Belgium: 
Subject  to  ratification 

J.  Etienne  (4  March  1949) 
For  Bulgaria : 
With  a  declaration  of  not  Uelng  bound 
by  paragraphs  2   and  3   o:'  Article  44 
A.  Belinski  (15  IV.1969) 
For     the     Byelorussian     Sovldt     Socialist 
Republic : 


For  Denmark : 

Erik  Hauge  (15  IV.1959) 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Subject  to  ratification 

RtrooLF  Thxerteldeb  (13  April  1959) 
For  Finland : 


For  France : 
Subject  to  ratification 
De  Curton  (14  April  1959) 
For  Greece : 


For  Hungary : 


For  Iceland : 


For  Ireland: 


For  Italy: 

Subject  to  ratification 

Alberto  Berio  (15  April  1959) 
For  Luxembourg: 
Subject  to  ratification 

I.  Bessling  (14  April  1959) 
For  the  Netherlands: 
Subject  to  ratification 
W.  H.  J.  Van  Asch  Wuck  (9  April 
1959) 
For  Norway : 


For  Poland : 


For  Portugal : 


For  Romania : 


For  Spain : 


For  Sweden : 

B.  Kollberc  (14  April  1959) 
For  Switzerland : 

Subject  to  ratification 
Ch.  Lenz   (12.3.1959) 
For  Turkey: 


For    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public : 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Subject  of  ratification 

E.  Sniders  (April  13,  1959) 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 


For  Yugoslavia: 


Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transport  op  Goods  Under  Cover  of  Tib 
C.vrnets  (Tir  Convention)  and  Protocol 
OF  Signature  Done  at  Geneva  on  15  Janu- 
ary 1959 

annex  3 :  regulations  on  technical  condi- 
tions applicable  to  road  vehicles  which 
mat  be  accepted  for  international  trans- 
port of  goods  under  customs  seal 
Text  of  article  5  of  annex  3  as  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  comf)etent  adminis- 
trations of  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  4  of  article  47  of  the 
Convention. 

Entry  into  force:  19  November  1963 

The  text  of  annex  3,  article  5  Is  superseded 
by  the  following: 

Article  5.  Sheeted  vehicles 
1.  Where  applicable,  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticles 2  to  4  above  shall  apply  to  sheeted  vehi- 
cles. However,  the  system  of  closing  and 
protecting  the  ventilation  apertures  men- 
tioned in  article  2.  p>aragraph  3,  may  con- 
sist externally  of  a  perforated  metal  screen 
(maximum  dimension  of  holes:  10  nun)  and 
internally  of  metal  gauze  or  some  other  very 
strong  gauze  (maximum  dimension  of 
meshee:  3  mm,  the  strands  being  such  that 


they  cannot  be  pushed  together  without 
leaving  visible  traces),  the  screen  and  the 
gauze  being  fixed  to  the  sheet  in  such  a  way 
that  their  assembly  cannot  be  altered  with, 
out  leaving  obvious  traces.  In  addition 
sheeted  vehicles  shall  conform  to  the  follow.' 
ing  conditions. 

2.  The  sheet  shall  be  either  of  strong  can- 
vas  or  of  strong  nontensible  plastic-covered 
or  rubberized  cloth  which  shall  not  be  of  a 
dark  colour.  It  shall  be  fashioned  in  one 
piece  or  of  strips  each  In  one  piece.  It  shall 
be  in  a  good  condition  and  made  up  in  such  a 
way  that  once  the  closing  device  has  been  se- 
cured, it  Is  impossible  to  gain  access  to  the 
load  without  leaving  obvious  traces. 

3.  If  the  sheet  is  made  up  of  several  stripe, 
their  edges  shall  be  folded  Into  one  another 
and  sewn  together  with  two  seams  at  least 
15  nun  apart.  These  seams  shall  be  made 
as  shown  In  sketch  No.  1  attached  to  the 
present  Regulations;  however,  where  in  the 
case  of  certain  parts  of  the  sheet,  such  as 
flaps  at  the  rear  and  reinforced  corners,  it  Is 
not  possible  to  assemble  the  strips  in  that 
way,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  fold  the  edge  of 
the  top  section  and  make  the  seams  as  shown 
in  sketch  No.  2  attached  to  these  Regulations. 
The  threads  used  for  each  of  the  two  seams 
shall  be  plainly  different  in  colour;  one  of 
the  seEims  shall  he  visible  only  from  the  in- 
side and  the  colour  of  the  thread  used  for 
that  seam  shall  be  plainly  different  from  the 
colour  of  the  sheet  itself.  All  seams  shall  be 
machine-sewn. 

4.  If  the  sheet  Is  of  plastic-covered  cloth. 
and  is  made  up  of  several  strips,  the  strips 
may  also  be  welded  together  In  the  manner 
shown  In  sketch  No.  3  attached  to  these 
Regulations.  The  edges  of  the  strips  shall 
overlap  by  at  least  15  mm.  The  strips  shall 
be  fused  together  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  overlapping  parts.  The  edge  of  the  outer 
sheet  shall  be  covered  with  a  band  of  plastic 
at  least  7  mm  wide,  affixed  by  the  same  weld- 
ing process.  The  plastic  band  and  a  width 
of  at  least  3  mm  on  each  side  shall  have  a 
well-marked  uniform  relief  stamped  on  It. 
The  strips  shall  be  welded  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  and  then  rejoined 
without  leaving  obvious  traces. 

5.  Repairs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  method  described  In  sketch  No.  4 
attached  to  these  Regulations;  the  edges  shall 
be  folded  into  one  another  and  sewn  together 
with  two  visible  seams  at  least  15  mm  apart; 
the  colour  of  the  thread  visible  from  the  in- 
side shall  be  different  from  that  of  the  thread 
visible  from  the  outside  and  from  that  of 
the  sheet  Itself;  all  seams  shall  be  machine- 
sewn.  Nevertheless,  sheets  of  plastic-covered 
cloth  may  also  be  repaired  in  accordance  with 
the  method  described  in  paragraph  4  above. 

6.  Securing  rings  shall  be  so  fitted  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  outside. 
Eyelets  In  the  sheet  shall  be  reinforced  with 
metal  or  leather.  The  Interval  between  eye- 
lets or  rings  shall  not  exceed  200  mm. 

7.  The  sheet  shall  be  so  fixed  to  the  sides 
as  to  render  the  load  quite  inaccessible.  It 
shall  be  supported  by  at  least  three  length- 
wise bars  or  laths  resting  at  the  ends  of  the 
loading  platform  either  on  hoops  or  on  the 
end  walls  of  the  platform;  where  the  loading 
platform  is  more  than  4  metres  long,  at  least 
one  Intermediate  hoop  must  be  provided. 
The  hoops  shall  be  fixed  in  such  a  way  that 
It  is  imp>ossible  to  alter  their  position  from 
the  outside. 

8.  The  following  types  of  fastening  shall 
be  used: 

(a)  steel  wire  rope  of  at  least  3  mm  diam- 
eter: or 

(b)  hemp  or  sisal  rope  of  at  least  8  mm 
diameter  encased  In  a  transparent  non- 
tensible plastic  sheath;  or 

(c)  iron  bars  at  least  8  mm  in  diameter. 

Steel  wire  ropes  shall  not  be  covered,  ex- 
cept with  a  transparent  non-tensible  plastic 
sheath.  Iron  bars  shall  not  be  coated  with 
non-transparent  material. 
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9.  £:ach  wire  rope  or  hemp  or  sisal  rope 
shall  be  in  one  piece  and  have  a  metal  end 
piece.  The  fastener  of  each  metal  end  piece 
shall  Include  a  hollow  rivet  passing  through 
the  rop>e  so  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
the  string  of  the  Customs  seal.  The  rope 
gbsll  remain  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
hollow  rivet  so  that  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  rope  is  in  one  piece  (see 
sketch  No.  5  attached  to  these  Regulations). 

10.  Each  iron  bar  shall  be  in  one  piece. 
It  shall  have  a  hole  at  one  end  to  take  the 
closing  device  and,  at  the  other  end,  a  bead 
forged  to  the  bar  and  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  bar  to  turn  on  its 
axis. 

11.  When  ropes  are  used  the  sides  of  the 
vehicles  shall  be  at  least  350  mm  high  and 
the  sheet  shall  cover  the  sides  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  300  mm. 

12.  At  the  openings  used  for  loading  and 
unloading  the  vehicle,  the  two  edges  of  the 
sheet  shall  have  an  adequate  overlap.  They 
shall  likevirise  be  fastened  by  a  flap  attached 
to  the  outside  and  sewn  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  this  article.  In  addition  to 
the  fastenings  referred  to  In  paragraph  8, 
leather  thongs  may  be  accepted,  provided 
that  they  are  at  least  20  mm  wide  and  3  mm 
thick.  These  thongs  shall  be  attached  In- 
side the  sheet  and  fitted  with  eyelets  to  take 
the  wire  rope  or  Iron  bar  mentioned  In  para- 
graph 8. 

Insert  the  new  sketch  No.  3  reproduced  as 
an  appendix  to  this  document,  sketchee 
No6.  3  and  4  of  the  TIB  Convention  being 
renumbered  4  and  5. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  Is 
a  true  copy  of  the  text  of  article  5  of  annex 
3  to  the  Customs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transport  of  Goods  under  Cover  of 
TIR  Carnets  (TIR  Convention),  done  at 
Geneva  on  15  January  1959,  as  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  competent  adminis- 
trations of  all  the  Contracting  Parties,  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  article  47 
of  the  Convention. 

FOR  THE  Secretart-Genebal  : 
The  Legal  Counsel 
C.  A.  Stavropoulos 

United  Nations,  New  Tork,  11  November 
1963 

Customs  Convention  on  Containers 

preamble 
The  Contracting  Parties, 
Desiring  to  develop  and  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  containers  In  International  traffic, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  I 

Definitions 
Article  1 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention: 

(o)  The  term  "import  duties  and  Import 
taxes"  shall  mean  not  only  Customs  duties 
but  also  all  duties  and  taxes  whatsoever 
chargeable  by  reason  of  Importation; 

(b)  The  term  "container"  shall  mean  an 
article  of  transport  equipment  (lift-van, 
movable  tank  or  other  similar  structure)  : 

(i)  Of  a  permanent  character  and  accord- 
ingly strong  enough  to  be  suitable  for  re- 
peated use; 

(II)  Specially  designed  to  facilitate  the 
carriage  of  goods,  by  one  or  more  modes  of 
transport,  without  Intermediate  reloading: 

(III)  Fitted  with  devices  permitting  Its 
ready  handling,  particularly  Its  transfer  from 
one  mode  of  transport  to  another; 

(iv)  So  designed  as  to  be  easy  to  fill  and 
empty;  and 

(v)  Having  an  Internal  volume  of  one 
cubic  metre  or  more. 

and  shall  include  the  normal  accessories  and 
equipment  of  the  container,  when  imported 
With  the  container;  the  term  "container" 
includes  neither  vehicles  nor  conventional 
packing; 


(c)  The  term  "persons"  shall  mean  both 
natural  and  legal  persons  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires. 

CHAPTEB  n 
Temporary  importation  free  of  import  duties 
arid  import  taxes  and  free  of  import  pro- 
hibitions and  restrictions 
Article  2 
Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  grant 
temporary  admission  free  of  Import  duties 
and  Import  taxes  and  free  of  Import  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions,  subject  to  re-exporta- 
tion and  to  the  other  conditions  laid  down 
in  articles  3  to  6  below,  to  containers  when 
they  are  Imported  loaded  to  be  re-exported 
either  empty  or  loaded,  or  Imported  empty 
to  be  re-exj)orted  loaded.  Elach  Contracting 
Party  shall  retain  the  right  to  withhold  these 
facilities  In  the  case  of  containers  which  are 
imported  on  purchase  or  otherwise  taken 
Into  effective  possession  and  control  by  a 
person  resident  or  established  in  Its  terri- 
tory; the  same  applies  to  containers  Imported 
from  a  country  which  does  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  3 
Containers  temporarily  Imported  free  of 
Import  duties  and  import  taxes  shall  be  re- 
exported within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  importation.  This  period  may  be  extend- 
ed for  valid  reasons  by  the  Customs  author- 
ities within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the 
legislation  In  force  In  the  territory  into  which 
containers  have  been  temporarily  Imported. 

Article  4 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  re- 
exportation laid  down  in  article  3,  the  re- 
exportation of  badly  damaged  containers 
shall  not  be  required.  In  the  case  of  duly 
authenticated  accidents,  provided  that  the 
containers : 

(a)  Are  subjected  to  the  import  duties  and 
import  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable;  or 

(b)  Are  abandoned  free  of  all  expense  to 
the  Exchequer  of  the  country  Into  which 
they  were  lmp)orted  temporarily;   or 

(c)  Are  destroyed,  under  official  supervi- 
sion, at  the  expenses  of  the  parties  concerned, 
any  salvaged  parts  and  materials  being  sub- 
jected to  the  Import  duties  and  Import  taxes 
to  which  they  are  liable: 

as  the  Customs  authorities  may  require. 

2.  When  a  container  temporarily  Imported 
cannot  be  re-exported  as  a  result  of  a  seizure, 
other  than  a  seizure  made  at  the  suit  of 
private  persons,  the  requirement  of  re-ex- 
portation laid  down  in  article  3  shall  be 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  seizure. 

Article   5 

1.  Component  parts  Imported  for  the  repair 
of  a  particular  container  already  temporarily 
imported  shall  be  admitted  temporarily  free 
of  import  duties  and  import  taxes  and  free 
of  Import  prohibitions  and  restrictions. 

2.  Replaced  parts  which  are  not  re-ex- 
ported shall  be  liable  to  Import  duties  and 
Import  taxes  except  where.  In  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, they  may  be  abandoned  free  of  all 
expense  to  the  Exchequer  or  destroyed,  un- 
der official  supervision,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

Article  6 
The  procedure  for  the  temporary  admis- 
sion of  containers  and  component  parts  free 
of  Import  duties  and  import  taxes  shall  be 
governed  by  the  regulations  In  force  In  the 
territory  of  each  Contracting  Party. 

CHAPTER    in 

Technical  conditions  applicable  to  containers 
which  may  be  accepted  for  transport  under 
customs  seal 

Article  7 
Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  which  ap- 
plies  a   system   of   transport   of   containers 
under  Customs  seal  shall   accept   for  such 


transport  containers  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  contained  In  An- 
nex 1  and  shall  apply  the  approval  pro- 
cedures laid  down  In  Annex  2. 

CHAPTEB    IT 

Miscellaneous  provisions 

Article  8 
The  Contracting  Parties  shall  endeavour 
not  to  Introduce  Customs  procedures  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  International  transport  by 
containers. 

Article  9 
Any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  any  substitution,  false  declara- 
tion or  act  having  the  effect  of  causing  a 
person  or  an  article  Improperly  to  benefit 
from  the  facilities  provided  for  In  this  Con- 
vention, may  render  the  offender  liable  In 
the  country  where  the  offence  was  committed 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
that  country. 

Article  10 
Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  prevent 
Contracting  Parties  which  form  a  Customs 
or  economic  union  from  enacting  special 
provisions  applicable  to  persons  resident  or 
established  In  one  of  the  countries  forming 
that  union. 

Article  11 
Each  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the 
right  to  deny  the  benefit  of  temporary  Im- 
portation free  of  Import  duties  and  ImpKirt 
taxes  and  free  of  Import  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions to.  or  to  withdraw  that  benefit 
from,  containers  which  are  used,  even  oc- 
casionally, for  the  purpose  of  loading  goods 
wtlhin  the  frontiers  of  the  country  Into 
which  the  container  is  Imported,  for  deposit 
within  those  frontiers. 

CHAPTER   V 

Final  provisions 
Article  12 

1.  Countries  members  of  the  Ek»>nomic 
Commission  for  ETurope  and  countries  ad- 
mitted to  the  Commission  in  a  consultative 
capacity  under  paragraph  8  of  the  Commis- 
sions' terms  of  reference,  may  become  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  this  Convention: 

(a)  By  signing  It; 

(b)  By  ratifying  it  after  signing  it  subject 
to  ratification; 

(c)  By  acceding  to  it. 

2.  Such  countries  as  may  participate  In 
certain  activities  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
11  of  the  Commission's  terms  of  reference 
may  become  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Con- 
vention by  acceding  thereto  after  its  entry 
Into  force. 

3.  The  Convention  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature until  31  August  1956  Inclusive.  There- 
after, it  shall  be  open  for  accession. 

4.  Ratification  or  accession  shall  be 
effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  13 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  five  of  the  coun- 
tries referred  to  In  article  12,  paragraph  1, 
have  signed  it  without  reservation  of  ratifica- 
tion or  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  any  country  ratifying  of  acceding 
to  it  after  five  countries  have  signed  it  with- 
out reservation  or  ratification  or  have  de- 
fKisited  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession,  this  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  said 
country  has  deposited  Its  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  accession. 

Article  14 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  denounce 
this  Convention  by  so  notifying  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  Denunciation  shall   take   effect  fifteen 
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than  : 


This  Convention  shall  cease  to 
If.    for    any    period    of    twelve 
months  after  Its  entry  Into  force, 
ber  of  Contracting  Parties  Is  less    " 

Article  16 

1.  Any  country  may.  at  the  tlni  of  sign- 
ing this  Convention  without  reservation  of 
ratification  or  of  depositing  Its  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  or  at  any  time  there- 
after, declare  by  notification  addre<sed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
this  Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of 
the  territories  for  the  IntemationaB  relations 
of  which  it  IB  responsible.  The  donvention 
shall  extend  to  the  territory  or  terrltorlee 
named  in  the  notification  as  from  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  Its  receipt  by  the  Secretary- 
General  or,  if  on  that  day  the  Oonventlon 
has  not  yet  entered  into  force,  at  the  time  of 
Its  entry  Into  force. 

2.  Any  country  which  has  made  :a  decUra- 
tlon  under  the  preceding  paragraph  eztand- 
Ing  this  Convention  to  any  territory  for 
whose  international  relations  it  I4  responsi- 
ble may  denounce  the  Convention  separately 
in  respect  of  that  territory  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  14. 

Article  17 

1.  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  Convention  shall 
so  far  as  possible  be  settled  by  liegotlation 
between  them. 

2.  Any  dispute  which  Is  not  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation shall  be  submitted  to  Arbitration 
If  any  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  in  dis- 
pute so  requests  and  shall  be  referred  accord- 
ingly to  one  or  more  arbitrators  ^elected  by 
agreement  between  the  Parties  ijn  dispute. 
If  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
request  for  arbitraUon  the  Partleslin  dispute 
are  unable  to  agree  on  the  selecjtlon  of  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  any  of  thjose  Parties 
may  request  the  Secretary-Genefal  of  the 
United  Nations  to  nominate  a  single  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  ijeferred  for 
decision. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators appointed  under  the  precajdlng  para- 
graph shall  be  binding  on  the  cjontracting 
Parties  in  dispute.  1 

Article  18 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  miy,  at  the 
time  of  signing,  ratifying,  or  accedjng  to.  this 
Convention,  declare  that  It  does  nfct  consider 
Itself  as  bound  by  article  17  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Other  Contracting  Parties]  shall  not 
be  bound  by  article  17  in  respect  cjf  any  Con- 
tracting Party  which  has  entered  fuch  a  res- 
ervation. I 

2.  Any  Contracting  Party  having  entered  a 
reservation  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  such  reservation 
by  notifying  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  No  other  reservation  to  this  Convention 
shall  be  permitted. 

Article  19  j 

1.  After  this  Convention  has  been  in  force 
for  three  years,  any  Contracting  t»arty  may, 
by  notification  to  the  Secretery-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  request  that  a  confer- 
ence be  convened  for  the  purpose!  of  review- 
ing the  Convention.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  noUfy  aU  Contracting  Partlet  of  the  re- 
quest and  a  review  conference  sbfill  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary- General  If  within  a 
period  of  four  months  following  the  date  of 
notification  by  the  Secretary-General,  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
notify  him  of  their  concurrency  with  the 
request. 

2.  If  a  conference  is  convened  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  notify  all  th«  Contract- 


ing Parties  and  invite  them  to  submit  within 
a  period  of  three  months  such  proposals  as 
they  may  wish  the  Conference  to  consider. 
The  Secretary-General  shall  circulate  to  all 
Contracting  Parties  the  provisional  agenda 
for  the  conference  together  with  the  texts  of 
such  proposals  at  least  three  months  before 
the  date  on  which  the  conference  is  to  meet. 
3.  The  Secretary-General  shall  invite  to 
any  conference  convened  in  accordance  with 
this  article  all  countries  referred  to  in  article 
12,  paragraph  1,  and  countries  which  have 
become  Contracting  Parties  under  article  12. 
paragraph  2. 

Article  20 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  propose  one 
or  more  amendments  to  this  Convention. 
The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  who  shall  transmit  it  to 
all  Contracting  Parties  and  inform  all  other 
coimtries  referred  to  in  article  12,  para- 
graph 1. 

2.  Any  proposed  amendment  circulated  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  accepted  if  no  Con- 
tracting Party  expressed  an  objection  with- 
in a  period  of  six  months  following  the  date 
of  circulation  of  the  proposed  amendment  by 
the  Secretary-General. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  notify  all  Contracting  Parties 
whether  an  objection  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  expressed.  If  an  objection  to 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  expressed, 
the  amendment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  accepted  and  shall  be  of  no  effect  what- 
ever. If  no  such  objection  has  been  ex- 
pressed the  amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
for  all  Contracting  Parties  three  months  after 
the  expiry  of  the  period  of  six  months  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

4.  Independently  of  the  amendment  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3 
of  this  article,  the  annexes  to  this  Conven- 
tion may  be  modified  by  agreement  between 
the  competent  Administrations  of  all  the 
Contracting  Parties.  The  Secretary-General 
shall  fix  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
new  texts  resulting  from  such  modifications. 

Article  21 
In  addition  to  the  notifications  provided 
for  in  articles  19  and  20,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  shall  notify  the 
countries  referred  to  in  article  12,  paragraph 

1,  and  the  countries  which  have  become  Con- 
tracting Parties  under  article  12,  paragraph 

2,  of: 

(o)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
under  article  12; 

(b)  The  dates  of  entry  into  force  of  this 
Convention  in  accordance  with  article  13; 

(c)  Denunciations  under  article  14; 

(d)  The  termination  of  this  Convention 
in  accordance  with  article  15; 

(e)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  article  16: 

{/)  Declarations  and  notifications  received 
In  accordance  with  article  18,  paragraphs  1 
and  2; 

(jr)   The  entry  Into  force  of  any  amend- 
ment in  accordance  with  article  20. 
Article  22 

The  Protocol  of  Signature  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force,  effect  and 
duration  as  the  Convention  Itself  of  which 
it  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  integral  part. 
Article  23 

After  31  August  1966,  the  original  of  thl« 
Convention  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  who 
shall  transmit  certified  true  copies  to  each 
of  the  countries  mentioned  In  article  12, 
paragraphs  1  and  2. 

In  wTTiress  whehiof,  the  undersigned,  be- 
ing duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Convention. 

DoNX  at  Geneva,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
May  one  thotisand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 


six,   in   a   single   copy   In   the  English   and 
French  languages,  each  text  being  equally 
authentic. 
For  Albania: 


For  Austria: 

Subject  to  ratification 
Dr.  JOSKF  Stangelbexgek 
For  Belgium: 
Subject  to  ratification 
Lerot 
For  Bulgaria: 


For  Byelorussian  SSR: 


For  Czechoslovakia: 


For  Denmark: 


For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Subject  to  ratification 

RUDOLP  Stec 

For  Finland: 


For  France: 

Subject  to  ratification 
DE  Ctteton 
For  Greece: 


For  Hungary: 

Subject  to  ratification 
Simon  Ferencz 
For  Iceland: 


For  Ireland: 


For  Italy: 

Subject  to  ratification 

NOTARANCELI 

For  Luxembourg: 
Subject  to  ratification 

R.  LOGELIN 

For  the  Netherlands: 
For  the  Realm  In  Europe 
Subject  to  ratification 

W.  H.  J.  VAN  ASCH  VAN  WlJCK 

For  Norway: 


For  Poland: 

Subject  to  ratification  and  subject  to 
the  reservation  that  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland 
does  not  consider  itself  as  bound  by 
article  17  of  the  Convention 
Jerzt  Kosztk 
For  Portugal: 


For  Romania: 


For  Spain: 


For  Sweden: 

Subject  to  ratification 
G.  DE  Stdow 
For  Switzerland: 

Subject  to  ratification 
Ch.  Lenz 
For  Turkey: 


For  Ukranlan  SSR: 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 
Subject  to  ratification 
James  C.  Wardrop 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 


For  Yugoelavia: 


CUSTOMS  conventions 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
last  group  of  treaties  before  the  Senate- 
Calendars  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10— arc 
also  designed  to  assist  our  International 
commerce.  As  the  President  states  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  our  accession  to 
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them   "will   aid   the   American   export 
drive." 

Briefly,  they  deal  with  or  are  related 
to  the  temporary  Importation  of  certain 
eqidpment  and  the  papers,  or  so-called 
camets,  which  cover  these  importations. 
The  first  treaty  In  this  group — the  Cus- 
toms Convention  on  the  Temporary  Im- 
portation of  Professional  Equipment — 
Executive  K.  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion—provides for  temporary — about  6 
months — duty-free  entry  of  all  kinds  of 
professional  equipment,  TV  cameras,  and 
so  forth.  An  Instance  where  this  would 
be  useful  is  the  case  of  an  American 
broswlcasting  company  sending  a  crew  to 
Europe  to  cover  an  important  event.  The 
second  treaty — the  Customs  Convention 
on  the  ATA  Camet  for  the  Temporary 
Admission  of  Goods — Executive  L,  89th 
Congress,  second  session — provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  document,  which  the 
UJS.  Council  of  the  Intemationtd  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  agreed  to  do,  to 
cover  this  temporary  importation  so  that 
bonds  do  not  have  to  be  posted  for  this 
equipment. 

The  third  treaty — Customs  Convention 
Regarding  ECS  Camets  for  Commercial 
Samples — Ebcecutive  M,  89th  Congress, 
second  session — does  the  same  for  com- 
mercial samples  covered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  To  Facilitate  the  Im- 
portation of  Commercial  Samples  and 
Advertising  Material  which  we  approved 
m  1956.  Again,  the  U.S.  council  of  the 
international  chamber  will  issue  the 
camet  to  make  p>osting  of  bonds  unnec- 
essary. 

Under  both  of  these  conventions  the 
U.S.  council  will  be  responsible  for  pay- 
ing the  duty  that  would  othenvise  be 
due,  if  the  items  covered  do  not  leave 
the  country  within  the  proper  temporary 
period. 

The  fourth  convention — the  Customs 
Convention  on  Containers — Executive  J, 
89th  Congress,  second  session— provides 
for  duty-free  temporary  entry  of  those 
big  containers,  like  lift  vans  and  movable 
tanks,  which  are  being  used  increasingly 
in  international  trade.  They  must  be  of 
permanent  construction,  so  they  can  be 
used  repeatedly,  and  must  meet  other 
standards. 

The  last  convention — Customs  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Transport 
of  Goods  Under  the  Cover  of  TIR  Car- 
nets — Executive  N,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session — concerns  the  contents  of 
these  containers  when  they  are  moved  by 
road  and  spells  out  a  system  of  docu- 
mentation that  will  provide  for  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  duties  only  at  the 
final  point  of  destination  and  not  at  each 
border  crossing.  In  an  area  like  Elurope, 
the  advantages  of  this  camet  system  are 
obvious. 

The  common  aim  of  all  these  treaties 
Is  to  make  it  easier  for  our  citizens  to  do 
business  abroad  and  vice  versa.  The 
fact  that  the  American  business  com- 
munity has  a  deep  Interest  In  these 
treaties  is  attested  by  the  large  volume 
of  favorable  mall  that  the  committee  has 
received  on  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  member,  has  urged  approval 
In  particular  of  the  container  conven- 


tion. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  these 
f-T*pfi  tips 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  conventions  will 
be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  the  point  of  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  will  be 
read. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  were 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  customs  convention  on  the  temporary 
Importation  of  professional  equipment,  done 
at  Brussels  on  June  8,  1961.  (Executive  K, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  customs  convention  on  the  ATA  carnet 
for  the  temporary  admission  of  goods,  done 
at  Brussels  on  December  6,  1961.  (Executive 
L,  Eighty-ninth   Congress,  second  session.) 

Resolved  {tv)o-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  customs  convention  regarding  ECS  car- 
nets  for  commercial  samples,  with  protocol 
of  signature,  done  at  Brussels  on  March  1, 
1956,  as  amended  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Customs  Cooperation  Council,  dated 
June  15,  1960.  Executive  M,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,    second    session.) 
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Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  car- 
nets,  with  protocol  of  signature,  done  at 
Geneva  on  January  15,  1959.  with  modifica- 
tions of  annexes  (Executive  N,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  and  Executive  Re- 
port No.  3,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session.) 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  customs  convention  on  containers,  to- 
gether with  the  protocol  of  signature  which 
forms  an  integral  part  thereof,  done  at 
Geneva  on  May  18,  1956.  (Executive  J, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
suid  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LiAics]  are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted:  yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.  36  EX.] 
YEAS— 02 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

AlloU 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Baker 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

HiU 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Burdtck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Javits 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Maas 

.  Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Cooi)er 

Lauscbe 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

McOee 

Talma  dge 

Ervln 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Tower 

Brewster 

Gruening 

WUllams,  Del. 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  it  is  not  2  o'clock,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  aside  and  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
665)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  cons)  deration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi.  The 
question  is  on  amendment  No.  03  to  S. 
665,  which  is  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  ,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  am;ndment 
No.  99,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment,  on  line  ^.  page  2, 
after  the  numeral  "1954",  by]  adding 
"and  1962".  _]_ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICHR.  The 
Sermtor  from  Montana  mod^es  his 
amendment  accordingly.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatlthe  yeas 
and  nays  may  be  ordered  on  the  Clark 
amendment,  and  the  substitute,  and  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
know  what  the  request  is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  yeas  knd  nays 
on  the  Clark  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  underst^d  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  a  substitute 
was  pending. i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  dorrect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  the  yeas  and  nayfe  on  the 
Clark  amendment  and  the  Mansfield 
substitute?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  the  bill,  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  the  Clark  amjendment 
at  this  time?  The  Chair  hears  i^one.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  isk  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  jon  these 
three  votes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement;  po  I  yield 
myself  enough  time  to  do  so.      ' 

I  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  press 
yesterday  if  I  had  discussed  this  substi- 
tute with  the  administration.  !  My  an- 
swer to  that  gentleman  was  */No."  I 
have  not  discussed  this  proposal  jwlth  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  though  I  believe 
I  did  give  an  Indication  to  the!  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
that  I  was  considering  a  substitute.  But, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  substitute 
is  basically  the  second  Clark  amendment, 
with  language  somewhat  brpadened. 
Whatever  credit  there  is  for  It,  therefore 
should  go  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  I  want  to  repeat,  ts  far  as 
the  amendment  itself  being  offered  is 
concerned,  it  was  the  sole  and  fcomplete 
responsibility  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidents  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield.     | 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  f^end  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  generous 
attributing  to  me  of  the  basic  authorship 
of   the   substitute   amendment,     I   am 


grateful  to  him  for  that  public  state- 
ment about  it.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  with  respect  to 
paragraph  (3) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  refer  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  the  substitute  amendment,  which 
reads  that  the  Congress  declares  "its 
support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
and  urges  the  convening  of  that  Confer- 
ence or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  involved  and  interested" — 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  phrase  I  have  just  read 
would  include  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  question, 
and,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  in  the  colloquy 
yesterday,  it  would  include  any  group  of 
nations,  including  the  United  Nations, 
including,  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
an  Asian  group  of  nations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  could  include  the  GAS,  if  there 
were  anything  it  could  do.  It  would  in- 
clude, I  repeat,  any  organization  of  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer.  Since  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  my  "fall  back"  amendment.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  is  go- 
ing to  be  available  on  the  Senator's  sub- 
stitute amendment?  I  understand  that, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
there  will  be  available  1  hour,  30  minutes 
to  a  side.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  have 
time  for  a  subsequent  discussion. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  raised. 
I  think  that  the  Senator's  third  para- 
graph should  be  perfected,  as  he  knows; 
I  have  talked  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  wish  to  make  the 
record  clear  as  to  why  I  think  it  should 
be  perfected.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana feels  that  the  colloquy  he  had  a  mo- 
ment ago  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  adequate.  I  do  not  share  that 
view,  and  although  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  why  I  think  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  specifically  mentioned  In 
the  third  paragraph,  and  go  Into  why  I 
would  like  to  have  him  perfect  it  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  before  he 
yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  the  majority 
leader  knows,  I  talked  to  him  about  a 
group  of  Senators  who  wish  to  discuss 
the  textile  situation  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  indicated  to  me 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  some  time 
around  3  hours  after  the  pending  busi- 
ness was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  notice  that  In  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  nothing 
was  mentioned  in  regard  to  that  matter 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  taken 
care  of  yesterday.  It  was  then  ordered 
that  at  the  end  of  the  pertinent  3 -hour 
period  today,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  this  so-called  state- 
ment of  congressional  policy  is  intended 
to  effect  any  modification  or  change  or 
limitation  in  the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
believe  it  would  have  any  effect  whatever 
on  that  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  offering 
the  substitute  was  a  feeling  on  my 
part — may  I  say  here  parenthetically  that 
I  do  not  think  a  bill  of  this  nature  is 
the  place  for  a  Senate  resolution 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  my  reaction  to 
the  original  Clark  amendment  was  that 
a  negative  vote  might,  in  effect,  be  In- 
terpreted as  another  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution, because  of  the  ojjen-ended  impli- 
cation which  could  be  implied  from  the 
rejection  of  the  ceiling  contained  in  the 
Clark  proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  a  very  irnde- 
sirable  approach  to  the  whole  subject. 
I  do  not  favor  statements  of  policy  on 
authorizing  legislation  or  appropriations. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  Is  a  very  bad  practice. 

I  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
language  of  this  substitute,  but  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  about  the  propriety  of 
attaching  it  to  an  authorization  bill.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  minority's  time. 
First,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  a  question;  then  I  shall 
make  my  own  statement. 

This  paragraph  3  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  exclusive;  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
exclude  other  ways  of  settling  the  Viet- 
namese question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  take  this  time  to  state 
my  views  upon  the  authorization  measure 
to  the  Senate,  as  I  have  expressed  myself 
in  a  rather  prominent  public  way  on  this 
issue  heretofore. 

I  intend  to  support  the  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  to  vote 
against  the  original  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  intend  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  supplemental  mili- 
tary procurement  bill;  and  I  shall  state 
my  reasons. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  President,  that  my  vote  does  not  con- 
stitute an  open-ended  and  "forever"  sup- 
port of  the  President's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. 

My  vote  means  one  thing  and  one  thing 
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Qijly — that  I  will  stand  behind  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  allow  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  freely  determine  their  own 
futuie.  If  I  believed  that  our  present 
policy  undermined  that  commitment,  I 
would  feel  free  and  conscience  bound  to 
vote  against  this  authorization.  While  I 
do  find  myself  dissatisfied  with  our  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  negotiated  peace  In 
Vietnam — which  seems  to  me  the  practi- 
cal way  to  meet  our  national  need — I  do 
not  think  that  our  policy  has  reached  the 
crucial  point  where  I  must  vote  against 
an  authorization  to  maintain  our  forces 
in  the  field. 

When  our  Nation  is  at  war.  Congress 
Inevitably  has  restraints  on  its  actions. 
I  have  continually  urged  that  the  Presi- 
dent come  before  us  to  seek  another  sup- 
port resolution  to  replace  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  of  August  1964.  That  resolu- 
tion is  out  of  date  and  no  longer  relevant. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  CJeorgla 
[Mr.  Russell]  that  the  way  to  do  that  is 
on  its  own,  just  as  we  did  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution.  A  resolution  initiated  by 
the  President  Is  the  most  proper  vehicle 
for  determining  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  on  this  Issue. 

If  the  President  resists  this  course,  as 
he  apparently  does — and  he  has  not  come 
to  us  for  any  other  resolution — we  in  the 
Congress  have  two  alternatives.  We  can 
either  deny  him  funds  for  his  policy 
through  the  appropriations  process,  or 
we  can  speak  out  against  those  aspects 
of  his  policy  with  which  we  disagree. 
That  is  a  qualitative  question:  When  do 
we  speak  out,  and  what  do  we  vote 
against?  I  have  reached  the  stage  where 
I  have  spoken  out  vigorously  in  the  public 
forum.  I  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  I  would  deny  support  to  our  sol- 
diers in  the  field  or  for  the  commitment 
for  which  they  are  fighting. 

I  have  tried  to  make  plain  on  many 
occasions  where  my  own  thinking  di- 
verges from  the  President's  policy.  It  Is 
as  follows:  First,  that  our  negotiating 
position  has  tended  to  be  a  collection  of 
vague  generalities  that  confuses  both  the 
American  people  and  the  Vietnamese. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  not  only  who  we 
would  like  to  talk  to  at  the  peace  table, 
but  what  we  are  prepared  to  talk  about 
when  we  get  there.  Some  compromises 
and  assurances  to  the  other  side  are  the 
only  way  to  settle  this  war  peacefully, 
and  we  can  make  certain  concessions 
without  undermining  our  commitment. 

So  my  first  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
a  Kore£m-type  settlement  In  this  sense 
seems  likely  to  be  the  most  in  order. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  de- 
clare an  unconditional  cessation  of  our 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  stating  in 
this  declaration  that  it  expects  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  will  not  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  continued  Infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  not  "perma- 
nent" cessation  but  It  Is  "imcondltlonal." 
In  the  alternative,  we  should  consider 
restricting  our  bombing  in  the  north 
solely  to  access  routes.  A  cessation  in 
our  bombing  or  a  deescalation  of  it 
seems  to  me  a  fair  way  to  test  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  other  side  that  they  are 
Interested  in  a  peaceful  settlement.  We 
should  be  ready  to  take  such  risks  for 
peace  as  we  are  for  war.    If  the  other 


side  Is  simply  using  the  bombing  Issue  as 
a  ploy  to  weaken  international  and  do- 
mestic support  for  our  commitment,  or 
to  Infiltrate  more  men  and  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam,  we  will  soon  find  that 
out,  and  then  the  American  people  will 
have  done  what  they  can  for  peace.  If 
the  other  side  Is  serious,  we  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  explore  that 
possibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  that  this 
may  cause  casualties  begs  to  question 
that  casualties  are  now  being  caused  and 
will  continue  to  be  caused  in  the  Viet- 
namese struggle.  The  question  is. 
When  do  we  get  to  the  point  when  the 
casualties  may  be  ended? 

My  third  point  is  I  feel  that  our  Gov- 
errmaent  has  been  sluggish  in  bringing 
about  a  legitimate  government  elected 
by  the  people  and  getting  the  present 
government  to  make  the  necessary  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

I  have  always  recognized  that  we  are 
committed  to  use  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  that  force  alone  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. Force  must  be  coupled  with  a 
genuine  revolution  of  expectations  for 
which  these  people  have  fought  for  25 
years. 

So,  I  believe  the  best  hope  of  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end  is  to  legitimize  the 
Saigon  goverrunent  at  its  roots.  Only 
through  such  strength  will  that  govern- 
ment feel  willing  and  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  Its  opponents.  Only  then 
will  it  have  the  confidence  and  power 
with  which  to  protect  Itself. 

That  Is  our  No.  1  priority,  to  bring 
about  elections  and  legitimatize  the 
South  Vietnamese  Govenunent. 

I  shall  continue  to  express  my  thinking 
on  these  points  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  in  the  public  forum  that  those  of 
us  who  differ  with  the  administration's 
policy  must  work  to  see  that  we  pursue 
oiu-  course  properly  and  that  we  are 
watchful  for  peace. 

As  I  back  the  basic  commitment,  and 
now  that  it  has  been  made,  I  believe  it 
can  be  made  worthwhile — and  as  I  have 
not  reached  the  point  of  breaking  with 
the  administration,  I  must  support  this 
authorization  and  vote  against  the  Clark 
amendment  and  for  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  presented  In  detail  the  point  of  view 
opposite  to  that  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  CMr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington], and  other  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  supplemental  appropriations. 

In  essence,  I  simply  said:  "If  you 
want  to  stop  killing  American  boys  In 
southeast  Asia,  stop  appropriating  the 
money  with  which  to  kill  them." 


It  is  that  simple.  If  we  exercise  the 
check  of  the  purse  strings  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  us  as  U.S.  Senators,  the  Presi- 
dent win  have  to  change  his  policy  and 
fall  back  on  the  policy  of  General  Rldg- 
way  or  General  Gavin  or  George  Kennan. 
He  win  have  to  fall  back  on  the  statement 
of  the  former  Commandant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marine  Corps  made  In  his  speech 
before  college  students  In  Los  Angeles 
on  May  26,  1966,  which  statement  made 
a  conservative  out  of  me  in  regard  to 
my  opposition  to  this  war. 

In  his  speech,  the  former  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Shoup, 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  area  there  Is 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy.  And  so  it  is  not.  This  unconscion- 
able, Illegal,  and  unjustifiable  war  ought 
to  be  stopped  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  ought  to  resort  to 
the  peaceful  procedures  available  to  him 
for  reaching  settlement.  That  is  my 
position  on  the  general  problem,  but  I 
have  urged  my  majority  leader  to  accept 
a  modification  of  his  amendment. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  feels  he  has 
covered  it  by  colloquy  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  again  covered  it  by  colloquy  in  his 
exchange  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  adequate.  There- 
fore, I  suggested  to  him  and  I  suggest 
now  for  the  record,  because  it  ought  to 
be  made  of  record,  that  on  page  2,  line 
10,  in  the  third  paragraph  of  his  amend- 
ment, after  the  word  "conference," 
there  be  added  the  following  language: 
"or  a  conference  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its 
organs." 

The  amendment  would  then  continue 
to  read  as  at  present. 

Why  do  I  think  this  is  important? 
May  I  first  answer  a  staff  member  of  the 
majority  leader  who  argues  that  the  orig- 
inal Clark-Morse  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  now  offers  a 
substitute  does  not  say  anything  about 
the  United  Nations.  That  Is  true.  In 
my  judgment.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  it  had.  However,  neither  does 
the  Clark-Morse  amendment  Include 
the  other  language  in  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute starting  on  line  10  "or  any  other 
meeting  of  nations  similarly  Involved." 

If  we  use  that  language,  then  in  the 
interest  of  clarity  and  unquestioned  in- 
tent of  Congress,  the  United  Nations 
should  be  specifically  mentioned.  If  I 
were  not  in  the  parliamentary  situation 
In  which  I  cannot  offer  an  amendment 
because  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
closed  the  doors  to  amendment  by  of- 
fering his  amendment  as  a  substitute, 
I  would  offer  my  language  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  However,  the 
parliamentary  rules  do  not  permit  that. 

Why  do  I  think  the  United  Nations 
ought  to  be  specifically  mentioned?  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned because  the  United  States  Is  bound 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  legal  obli- 
gation not  only  to  just  file  a  resolution, 
which  we  have  done,  before  the  Security 
Council.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  pretty 
much  pro  forma  and  nothing  but  an 
empty  gesture  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ha«  never  used  the 
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power  of  his  office  to  insist  that  our  rights 
be  respected  in  the  Security  Council  and 
insist  on  a  vote  on  the  resolution  up  or 
down.  The  President  of  thei  United 
States  has  yet  to  make  clear  to  the  sig- 
natories to  the  charter  that  wfl  are  go- 
ing to  pursue  our  rights  under  tjhe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  if  the  Security .  Council 
vetoes  the  resolution  that  we  submit  to 
the  signatories.  | 

I  say  it  respectfully  and  sadly;  but  the 
fact  is  that  this  administration  has  never 
pressed  for  action  before  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  its  obligation 
to  insist  on  action  before  th^  United 
Nations.  That  is  why  it  ought  t©  be  spe- 
cifically mentioned.  | 

Furthermore,  every  other  signatory  to 
the  charter  has  the  same  legal  obligation 
under  international  law  that  the  United 
States  has  to  proceed  to  keep  faith  with 
its  primary  obligation  under  the  charter. 

What  is  that  parliamentary  obliga- 
tion? Why,  the  main  reason  for  setting 
up  the  United  Nations  was  to  enforce  the 
peace  when  there  is  a  threat  to  tJhe  peace 
anywhere  in  the  world.  All  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  are  ancil- 
lary and  subordinate  to  that  primary 
obligation.  I 

Thus,  for  31/2  years  I  have  charged  and 
charge  again  this  morning  that)  there  is 
not  a  single  signatory  to  the  charter  that 
has  kept  faith  with  its  legal  obligation 
under  the  charter.  I 

I  do  not  think  my  country  should  con- 
tinue to  put  itself  in  that  poiition.  I 
think  my  country  has  a  great  obligation 
to  world  history  now  to  make  claar  to  the 
signatories  to  the  charter  thatjwe  want 
them  to  proceed  to  take  the  action  that 
they  could  take  that  would  give  us  some 
hope  for  an  honorable  settlemeat  of  this 
war  under  a  multilateral  action  by  the 
signatories  to  the  charter  rattier  than 
by  this  unilateral  course  of  action  that 
the  United  States  is  following.  I 

We  ought  to  stress  the  Unite4  Nations 
in  the  amendment  because  thfe  United 
States,  in  my  judgment,  on  tha  basis  of 
its  sordid  record  in  continutngi  this  ag- 
gressive war  in  South  Vietnam  without, 
in  my  judgment,  a  scintilla  of  interna- 
tional law  or  right  has  lost  its  right  to 
Insist  on  bilateral  negotiations.  For  all 
the  proposals  of  President  Johnson  thus 
far  have  a  condition  precedent  fcnbedded 
in  them  that  the  administration  never 
talks  about.  That  is  the  condition  prece- 
dent that  there  must  be  negotiations 
conducted  between  the  United  States 
and  the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumption that  there  shall  be  two 
Vietnams. 

By  what  right  do  we  say  tftat  there 
must  be  two  Vietnams? 

We  have  not  the  slightest  ri^t  to  de- 
cree unilaterally  that  there  mupt  be  two 
Vietnams.  That  should  be  worked  out, 
and  it  should  be  worked  out  npt  on  the 
basis  of  saying:  "You  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  us  on  the  ba$is  of  this 
assiunptlon." 

They  are  not  going  to  do  it  iinless  we 
kill  enough,  destroy  enough,  aid  devas- 
tate enough  so  that  they  have  to  sur- 
render. 

Embedded  in  all  of  President  John- 
son's proposals  about  negotiation  is  this 
concealed  but  perfectly  obvious 'Intention 
that  we  are  going  to  bomb.    Listen  to  the 


Vice  President's  speeches  and  you  have 
enough  evidence  that  we  are  going  to 
bomb,  evidence  that  we  are  going  to  kill, 
evidence  that  we  are  going  to  despoil, 
evidence  that  we  are  going  to  defoliate, 
until  they  come  to  a  surrender  table. 

The  administration  tries  to  get  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  that  is 
going  to  give  us  peace.  The  American 
people  need  to  be  warned  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  give  them  only  a  truce  at  best. 
Those  people  will  dig  in  for  the  decades 
to  come,  and  pursue  what  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity they  can,  until  they  finally  drive 
us  out.     A  truce  will  not  give  us  peace. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
hope  is  to  be  found  in  any  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations; but  the  only  hope  remaining, 
I  believe,  the  only  possibility  of  ending 
this  ghastly  war  In  South  Vietnam,  is 
through  multilateral  negotiations.  I  re- 
peat, that  the  negotiating  table  should 
be  tripartite  In  nature,  with  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  two  of  the 
warmakers.  on  one  side  of  the  table,  the 
Vietcong,  Russia,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  as  I  have  always  said,  China,  too — 
because  she  has  been  involved  in  it  from 
the  beginning — on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

At  the  head  of  that  table,  calling  the 
combatants  to  an  accounting  should  be 
the  representatives  of  the  international 
tribunals. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords should  be  mentioned  in  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  for  there  would  be  no 
war  in  Vietnam  today  had  we  abided  by 
them  in  the  first  place  and  not  subverted 
them  within  weeks  of  their  signing. 
Now.  we  say  we  are  ready  to  accept  them. 

At  the  head  of  that  table  should  be  the 
representatives  of  the  international  tri- 
bunals, the  international  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations.  The  Geneva 
Conference,  SEATO,  and  any  existing  In- 
ternational body  that  can  be  of  assist- 
ance should  be  utilized  in  leading  the 
combatants  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  mention  of 
the  United  Nations  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  perfection  of  the  sunendment. 
Absence  of  mention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  subject  to  much  misinter- 
pretation and  misunderstanding  around 
the  world.  The  Senate  is  not  willing  to 
write  the  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
into  the  amendment,  but  seeks  to  settle, 
on  the  basis  of  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  "any  other  meet- 
ing of  nations  similarly  Involved  and  in- 
terested as  soon  as  possible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  plans  for  bringing 
the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclusion 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  those 
accords" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  that  language  includes  the 
United  Nations.  If  it  does,  why  do  we 
not  say  so?  And  if  we  say  so.  it  will  give 
great  hope  and  great  encouragement  to 
U  Thant,  and  to  those  who  believe  that 
only  through  the  channels  of  the  United 


Nations,  with  other  agencies  such  as 
SEATO  and  the  Geneva  Conference 
working  under  its  auspices  and  sponsor- 
ship and  csuiopy.  Is  there  a  chance  to 
lead  mankind  back  to  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  law  in 
the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
trying  to  settle  the  most  unjustifiable 
war  that  this  country  has  ever  engaged 
In — worse  than  the  Mexican  war. 

I  was  brought  up  in  accordance  with 
the  great  statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  he  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  protested  the  Mexican 
War,  and  pointed  out,  with  the  courage 
that  was  typical  of  his  statesmanship, 
that  there,  too.  the  United  States  was 
following  an  illegal,  immoral,  and  unjus- 
tifiable course  of  action. 

This  war  is  different  from  the  Mexi- 
can War,  bad  as  the  Mexican  War  was 
For  decades  we  attempted  to  mollify  thf 
dislike  of  the  United  States  that  the  Mex 
lean  War  created  in  the  minds  of  tb» 
Mexican  people,  and  there  are  stU' 
remnants  of  that  dislike.  But  this  war 
is  so  many  times  worse  than  the  Mexican 
War  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  we  cannot  even  get  a  specific  refer- 
ence in  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
use  of  the  peacekeeping  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations.  All  I  ask  is  this 
mild  reference  to  the  United  Nations,  or 
a  conference  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations  or  any  of  its  organs. 
Have  we  really  reached  the  point  when, 
in  corisidering  the  settlement  of  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  we  are  unwilling  to 
specifically  mention  the  United  Nations 
in  the  amendment? 

I  submit  that  my  request  is  fair  and  it 
is  reasonable;  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  understanding  of  America's  po- 
sition, we  ought  to  adopt  it  as  perfecting 

language.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  13  minutes 
remaining;  the  minority  leader  has  22 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  13  minutes,  and  when  I  get 
through,  I  intend  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
I  will  withhold  at  this  time. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  for  the  Clark  amendment.  I 
am  not  suggesting  or  urging  the  course 
of  any  other  Senator,  but  I  cannot  vote 
against  It  without  a  statement  of  the 
reason,  which  will  be  brief  and  simple. 
The  compromise  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  carefully 
drawn;  its  sentiments  are  such  that  It 
is  difficult  to  differ  with.  But  this  is 
an  authorization  bill  for  an  appropri- 
ation to  maintain  the  men  we  have 
drafted  and  sent  into  the  field  in  this 
war.  I  wonder  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  world  and  on  the  think- 
ing of  cur  enemies  if,  in  World  War  II, 
Congress  had  suddenly  attached  to  an 
authorization  or  an  appropriation  for 
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the  support  of  the  war  an  amendment 
calling  for  peace  and  for  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Hitler  or  with  the  Axis — even 
though  I  am  sure  that  then,  as  now, 
everyone  longed  for  peace. 

I  never  beUeved  that  we  should  have 
gone  into  southeast  Asia — certainly  not 
unilaterally;  certainly  not  unless  we 
went  as  a  E>art  of  an  international  police 
force,  preferably  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations;  certainly  with  the 
agreement  of  the  free  world.  But  we  are 
there.  We  have  drafted  and  sent  there 
our  men  to  fight.  The  President  has 
again  and  again  assured  the  world — 
enemies  and  neutrals  alike — that  we  de- 
sire to  negotiate  and  are  ready  to 
negotiate. 

He  has  said  it  so  many  times  it  could 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  to  me,  when 
we  are  passing  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  money  to  maintain  our  forces  and  to 
put  arms  and  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
our  men  that  we  have  sent  to  Asia,  I 
think  it  is  not  only  inappropriate  but 
also  it  is  doing  them  a  wrong  to  again, 
after  all  of  our  protestations  of  anxiety 
to  meet  anyone,  anywhere  to  bring  about 
peace,  to  attach  any  kind  of  amendment 
to  it,  even  though  it  is  as  carefully  drawn 
and  as  much  of  a  compromise  as  has 
been  presented  by  the  very  able  and 
sincere  majority  leader. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  strengthen  the 
will  of  our  enemies  and  to  assure  them 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  keep  killing 
our  men  because  we  are  not  firm,  we  are 
not  ready  to  back  up  our  forces  in  the 
field,  because  we  are  never  going  to 
withdraw 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  any  way  to  strengthen  the  will  of  oiu: 
opponents,  it  is  to  attach  to  an  authori- 
zation of  an  appropriation  to  take  care 
of  our  forces  In  the  field  another  plain- 
tive plea  for  peace.  We  certainly  want 
peace  but  the  way  to  get  it  is  not  to  re- 
peatedly crawl  on  our  bellies  beseeching 
It. 

For  that  reason,  and  not  because  I  am 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  purpose  be- 
hind this  amendment,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  vote  against  any  of  the 
amendments  and  any  of  the  declarations 
of  policy  that  are  sought  to  be  attached 
to  a  simple  authorization  bill  for  an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  unlimited  time. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  what  he  has 
just  said  concerning  the  attachment  of 
Senate  resolutions  to  bills  of  this  nature. 
It  is  my  belief,  and  I  so  stated  previously, 
that  they  should  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits,  separate  and  apart  from  leg- 
islation which  has  gone  through  appro- 
priate committees.  However,  once  the 
issue  is  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a 
vote,  I  thiiok  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate's  action  should  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  for  this  retwion  that  I  offered  my 
substitute  amendment. 


I  must  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  when  he, 
in  effect,  tries  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  situation  as  it  is  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  my  judgment  there  was  more 
justification  for  our  participation  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  there  was  more 
justification  for  our  participation  in  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Like  the  Senator,  I  am  sorry  we  ever 
became  involved  in  Vietnam,  but  the 
question  is  now  behind  us.  We  have  to 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  do  the  best  we  can. 

In  response  to  the  fervent  argument 
and  long-held  point  of  view  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  think  it  was  brought  out  last  night 
and  today  that,  as  far  as  the  intent  of 
the  authors  of  this  particular  substitute 
is  concerned,  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
other  organization,  or  any  group  of  na- 
tions can  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
resolution  now  before  us. 

I  would  point  out  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962.  Why? 
Because  it  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  situa- 
tion in  and  around  Vietnam.  Further- 
more. South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  China,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered, are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  where  does  the  NLF  fit  in 
that  approach? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  what  we  have 
said  and  what  we  have  written  in  this 
amendment,  this  substitute,  makes  it 
fiilly  apparent  to  all  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  forgotten,  that  its  help  and 
assistance  will  be  welcome,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  consistent  attitude  in  this  respect 
over  the  last  3  years. 

The  other  day  I  reviewed  amendment 
No.  99.  the  first  Clark  amendment,  and 
I  made  some  penciled  notations  relative 
to  the  first  part  of  it,  on  pages  1  and  2. 
My  reactions  to  that  original  Clark 
amendment  concern  possible  interpreta- 
tions, however  erroneous  they  may  be,  if 
it  were  voted  on  and  lost.  It  could  be 
interpreted  to  constitute  a  Senate  go- 
ahead  to  continue  and  increase  escalation 
in  the  north.  No.  2,  a  defeat  of  that 
Clark  proposal  might  be  construed 
as  Senate  endorsement  in  advance  of 
some  executive  branch  decision  to  raise 
the  manpower  figure  in  Vietnam  far 
above  500,000,  which  is  30,000  in  excess 
of  the  goals  for  this  year,  according  to 
the  executive  branch;  would  a  negative 
vote  on  that  Clark  proposal  not  also  tend 
to  strengthen  the  overall  power  of  the 
executive  branch  by  setting  still  another 
precedent  and  so  weaken  the  role  of  Con- 
gress still  further?  These  Implications, 
I  think,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  was  because  of  my  concern  for  the 
Implications  of  amendment  No.  99,  the 
original  Clark  resolution,  that  I  paid 
much  attention  to  his  second  resolution, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  widening  its  scope 
a  little,  I  offered  a  substitute  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  the  genesis  of  the  pending  substi- 
tute lies  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  because 
he  was  the  one  who  furnished  the  origi- 
nal idea. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  Intent 


to  offer  any  Senate  or  congressional 
declaration  to  this  measure  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  amendments  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkkI.  However,  since 
the  issue  hjis  been  raised  and  the  Senate 
will  go  on  record,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  substitute  amendment  which  I  am 
hopeful  is  representative  of  the  view- 
point of  a  substantial  part  of  this  body. 

This  substitute  simply  voices  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  give  the  full 
measure  of  support  to  the  needs  of  the 
men  who  risk  their  lives  daily  in  Viet- 
nam. It  expresses  to  the  Americans  who 
are  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  that  Con- 
gress will  do  its  part  to  see  that  they 
are  well  equipped  and  supplied.  I  am 
confident  that  this  expression  represents 
the  opinion  of  the  entire  Senate.  It 
should  not  have  to  be  stated.  However, 
even  the  slightest  prospect  of  misinter- 
pretation or  misunderstanding  at  home 
and  abroad  justifies  this  affirmation  of 
complete  and  unequivocal  support  for 
the  men  who  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam 
in  piu-suit  of  the  Nation's  policies. 

Sustained  also  by  this  substitute  for 
the  Clark  amendment  would  be  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  President  and 
others  throughout  the  world  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  savage  confiict. 
The  substitute  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  conflict  will  not  be  expanded  and 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  will  be 
reached  which  not  only  protects  our  vital 
interests  and  preserves  our  national 
honor  but  also  allows  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
position  is  also  expressive  of  the  over- 
whelming viewpoint  of  the  Senate. 

And  finally,  the  amendment  notes  tiie 
relevance  of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva 
Conferences  and  their  resultant  accords 
to  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  and  the 
possibility  of  using  that  vehicle  or  any 
other  meeting  of  interested  nations  as  a 
basis  for  resolving  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Clark  amendment  for  which  I 
have  offered  the  substitute  would  seek 
to  govern  the  scope  and  nature  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam,  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  flat  of  Congress. 
However  deeply  any  of  us  in  this  body 
may  deplore  any  particular  phase  or  tac- 
tic or  episode  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  conflict  can  only  rest  in 
one  place,  with  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  deeply  involved  in  this  conflict. 
The  question  of  how  we  became  Involved 
Is  moot.  The  question  now  is,  "How  can 
this  war  be  terminated  at  the  soonest 
possible  time  in  an  honorable  peace  for 
all  concerned?"  The  Clark  amendment, 
as  it  now  stands,  in  my  judgment  would 
not  contribute  to  the  flnding  of  an  an- 
swer to  that  question.  I  say  this  most 
respectfully  because  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
posed the  amendment  in  good  faith  in 
the  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  prompt 
conclusion. 

I  would  point  out,  further,  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania were  defeated  substantially,  as 
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well  it  might  be  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
I  for  one  would  not  welcome  some  of  the 
possible  interpretations,  as  I  h^ve  tried 
to  indicate  pre\iously — however  erro- 
neous they  might  be — which  wduld  flow 
from  such  a  defeat.  Some  quarters 
might  seize  upon  a  negative  votei  as  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  unlimited  intensification 
and  expansion  of  the  conflict  ^nd  as  a 
blank  check  from  the  Congress  for  de- 
ploying American  manpower  in  any 
number — I  repeat — in  excess  o?  500,000 
in  southeast  Asia.  That  interpretation, 
however  erroneous  it  might  b*  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate — and  t  would 
be  grossly  erroneous — nevertheless,  is  in- 
herent in  a  defeat  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. It  would  serve  not  merely  to  ag- 
gravate the  situation  in  Vietnam  but  It 
would  also  move  a  long  way,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  an  expanded 
war  throughout  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
ofifered  the  substitute.  Since  qhe  issue 
has  been  raised,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  opportunity  ta  express 
clearly  its  sentiments  on  the  Viotnamese 
problem  and  thereby  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  any  misimderstandinglor  mis- 
interpretation. In  voting  for  thje  substi- 
tute, the  Senate  would  express  Hot  only 
full  support  for  the  Americaiis  whose 
lives  are  on  the  line  in  Vietna^  but  it 
would  also  lend  encouragement  ito  every 
reasonable  effort  to  find  an  l^norable 
and  lasting  peace  for  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Jcommit- 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recogiiized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  It  is  highly 
preferable  to  the  original  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  find  nothing  in  it.  if  it  were  presented 
as  a  Senate  resolution,  to  which  I  could 
reasonably  object.  In  my  opinion,  it  ex- 
presses very  clearly  and  succiiictly  the 
aims  and  the  objectives  of  thd  present 
administration  and  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  this  pres- 
ent, tragic,  and  unfortimate  o^nflict  in 
Vietnam.  I 

If  the  amendment  were  brought  before 
the  Senate  as  a  separate  propdsal,  as  a 
resolution,  I  would  cast  my  vdte  in  its 
behalf. 

But.  I  am  very  leery  of  the  precedent 
of  attaching  policy  statement^  to  au- 
thorizing legislation.  This  is  J  sure  to 
lead  to  a  proliferation  of  amendments 
declaring  policy  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  a  great  many  matters,  some  of  which 
are  not  entirely  in  its  area  of  iuthority 
and  responsibility.  That  Is  the  case  with 
some  parts  of  the  amendment 

It  expresses  opinion.  When  jit  comes 
to  negotiating.  Congress  carmo^  partici- 
pate. That  is  an  activity  solelyj  and  en- 
tirely within  the  domain  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.         i 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  cast  Imy  vote 
against  the  amendment,  not  l^ecause  I 
disapprove  of  its  contents  but  because  I 
fear  the  precedent  that  this  lirocedure 
will  set  in  the  Senate. 


I  realize  that  we  have  no  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. I  do  not  favor  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, but  I  am  apprehensive  that 
if  we  cannot  enact  a  simple  authoriza- 
tion without  farflung  declarations  of 
policy  of  Congress  attached  to  It,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  debate  that  will  oc- 
ciu-  and  to  the  suggestions  that  wUl  be 
offered  to  various  authoiizing  measures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  because  of  death  In 
their  respective  families. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS— 89 


Aiken 

Dirksen 

HolUngs 

Allott 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Baker 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Baxtlett 

Ellender 

Javits 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bible 

Kong 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Boggs 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Brooke 

Gore 

Kuchel 

Burdlck 

OrlfTln 

Lausche 

BTTd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Long,  Mo. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Harris 

Long,  La. 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Magnvison 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Mansfield 

Oase 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

aark 

Hlckenlooper 

McClellaa 

Cooper 

Hill 

McOee 

Curtis 

Holland 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Nelson 

Sparkman 

Metcalf 

Pastore 

Spong 

Miller 
Mondale 

Pearson 

Stennls 

Pell 

Symington 

Monroney 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Montoya 

Prouty 

Thurmond 

Morse 

Proxmlre 

Tydlngs 

Morton 

Randolph 

Williams,  N.J. 

Moss 

Rlblcoff 

Yarboroush 

Mundt 

Scott 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Miirphy 

Smathers 

Young.  Ohio 

Muskle 

Smith 

NAYS— 2 

Cotton 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Brewster 

Gruening 

Tower 

Chxirch 

Hart 

Williams,  Del. 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  (No. 
103)  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  of  amendment 
numbered  99  insert  the  following: 

"TITLE    rV— STATEMENT    OP     CONGRES- 
SIONAL POUCY 

"Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

"  ( 1 )  Its  Arm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

"(3)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  way;  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  ol 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference  or  any  other  meeting  of  na- 
tions similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  thoee  accords." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary InquiiT.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  Is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  as 
modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  time  on  this  question 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  one-half  hour  to 
each  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  from 
a  pragmatic  point  of  view,  the  Senate 
has  approved  overwhelmingly  the  Mans- 
field amendment  as  a  substitute  for  my 
amendment,  which  would  have  made 
further  bombing  and  increase  in  military 
personnel  beyond  500,000  men  subject  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  So  the  Senate  is 
on  record  as  supporting  the  substantially 
peaceful  tenor  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  in  effect  was  the  second 
Clark  amendment. 
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However,  it  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that,  the  substitute  having  been 
adopted.  Senators  still  have  the  option 
of  determining,  by  voting  "no"  on  the 
pending  question,  to  prevent  the  Mans- 
field amendment  from  being  attached  to 
the  bill. 

I  hope  very  much  that  that  will  not 
be  done  and  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm the  decision  It  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  in  support  of  the  Mansfleld-Clark 
amendment. 

I  shall  therefore,  because  I  understand 
that  several  Senators  Intend  to  vote  dif- 
ferently, not  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  which  have  already 
been  ordered  be  rescinded.  But  I  shall 
vote  "yea"  on  the  pending  vote,  and  I 
hope  that  everybody  who  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  will  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  who  controls  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  vote  on  the 
Clark  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
Mansfield  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  control 
of  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  1 3^eld 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  yielding  back  of  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
it  is  not  often  that  one  takes  time  to  ex- 
plain the  vote  that  he  has  just  made. 

I  voted  for  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana liecause  it  Is  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  Vietnam  which  I  approve  and 
have  approved  in  the  past. 

But  I  do  raise  a  question  concerning 
the  advisability  of  voting  on  such  an  im- 
portant amendment  with  debate  limited 
to  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  we  remember  that  the 
Tonkin  Bay  joint  resolution  was  debated 
at  some  length.  But  2  years  later  some 
of  those  who  voted  for  that  resolution 
stated  in  the  Senate  that  they  did  not 
understand  at  the  time  they  voted  for  it, 
its  full  implications. 

Today,  we  have  voted  upon  another 
measure  regarding  policy,  and  I  am  fear- 
ful that  in  the  future,  it  will  be  said  that 
it  was  not  fully  considered  and  under- 
stood. 

The  President  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  for- 
eign policy.  We  can  advise,  but  we 
should  fully  understand  the  purpose  and 
implications  of  our  resolutions. 

I  raise  this  issue  only  to  say  that,  with 
all  of  the  discussion  in  the  Congress  and 
the  country  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  great  Issues  involved,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  extended  debate 
on  such  an  important  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  to  reply  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time?    It  Is  a  strange 


state  of  affairs  when  the  opposition  con- 
trols no  time  and  is  completely  excluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  under  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  dislike  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, and  I  expect  more  objections  to 
them  in  the  future  than  have  been  heard 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  vote  will  occur  now  on  the 
language  of  sunendment  No.  99  sis 
amended  by  the  Mansfield  complete  sub- 
stitute No.  103. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  time  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this  matter?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  after  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presldeut,  I 
shall  only  require  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  yielded 
back  his  time,  and  I  do  not  know  how  It 
can  be  given  to  him  again.  I  heard  him 
say  he  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  record  show  that  I  yielded  back  my 
time  on  the  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  yield  back  his 
time,  and  since  he  said  he  did  not  yield 
back  his  time  I  said  that  I  did  not  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  either? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  that  part  of  the  statement.  I 
think  If  he  had  said  it  that  loudly  I 
would  have  heard  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It 
a  consensus  has  been  established,  if  not 
xmanimlty,  that  I  still  have  some  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  declines  to 
yield  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  made  the  point 
that  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, and  now  the  vote  on  the  Clark 
amendment  as  modified.  Is  the  subject  of 
debate  for  only  an  hour.  I  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  my  friend  from 
Kentucky.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
bill  was  called  up  last  Thursday.  At 
that  time,  I  announced  that  I  Intended 
to  call  up  two  amendments,  and  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  debate  ever 
since  that  time.  While  those  amend- 
ments were  not  formally  before  the  Sen- 
ate, nevertheless  there  was  full  debate 
on  Thursday,  on  Friday,  on  Monday,  and 
on  Tuesday,  lasting  until  7:15  o'clock 
last  night. 

Technically,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  correct ;  pragmatically,  he  is  not, 
because  for  4  days  these  amendments 
have  been  fully  debated.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  debates  I  have 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  Clark 
amendment  and  its  substitute  between 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright]  with  participation  by  several 
other  Senators.  So  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  this  matter  was  not  hastily 
decided,  it  was  not  considered  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  actually  the  Senate 
has  given  a  good  deal  more  consideration 
to  this  subject  than  it  has  to  many 
others  in  the  last  few  weeks,  months,  or 
years. 

Mr.  President,  If  no  other  Senator  de- 
sires to  be  heard 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the 
record  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Clark  amendment  and  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  voted  for  the  Mansfield 
substitute  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Now 
that  the  Clark  amendment  has  been  re- 
jected, the  larger  evil,  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  remains.  I  shall  oppose  It. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  or  to 
give  reasons  why;  sufQce  to  say  that  I 
think  this  authorization  bill  is  not  a 
vehicle  on  which  to  be  legislating  policy. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  permit  me 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  first  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Mansfield  substitute, 
I  ventured  to  state  on  my  own  behalf, 
without  conferring  with  any  other  Sen- 
ator, that  I  regretted  that  I  could  not 
vote  even  for  the  Mansfield  substitute; 
that  I  felt  that  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  is  at  war,  and  Americans  are 
fighting  under  fire,  the  Congress  should 
not  tack  onto  an  authorization  bill,  or 
an  appropriation  bill,  some  kind  of  plea 
for  peace  which  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  world  and  an  effect  on  the  enemy 
that  is  bound  to  be  highly  significant. 
It  could  bring  into  question  our  resolve 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  result 
was  89  to  2.  All  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  desires  to  do  Is  to  ex- 
plain why  he  could  not.  In  good  con- 
science, vote  for  the  amendment. 

But  now  I  should  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
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after  the  vote  was  taken — and  this  car- 
ries no  Implication  against  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylva|ila  [Mr. 
Clark]— instantly  the  Senatdr  from 
Pennsylvania  was  on  his  feet,  doing  ex- 
actly what  I  expected  would  be  done  and 
what  I  expect  the  coimtry  will  do — Inter- 
pret the  vote  on  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute— which  was  a  very  innocuous  and 
nicely  worded  substitute,  the  seitiments 
of  which  anyone  finds  It  dlfflculfc  to  dis- 
agree with — as  a  definite  declar&tlon  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  that  ire  were 
adopting  a  so-called  dove  pollc^. 

No  one  here  does  not  want  peace.  All 
of  us  want  peace. 

The  President  has  said  thatj  we  are 
ready  to  negotiate  and  we  wai^t  peace. 
But  so  long  as  we  draft  men  atid  have 
them  under  fire  In  Vietnam,  the 'Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  telterate 
that  we  had  bettsr  think  twice  bjefore  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  attach  to  an!  author- 
ization bill  or  an  appropriation  illl  some 
kind  of  declaration  that  indie  at«s  to  the 
world  that  we  are  furnishing  tljis  mon- 
ey, but  that  our  heart  is  not  injthe  war 
and  our  intentions  are  infirm.  We  must 
not  encourage  our  foes  to  hangj  on  and 
kill  more  Americans  because  ijhey  get 
that  kind  of  encouragement. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  wants 
to  negotiate.  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  let  us  not  muddy  the  waters 
by  putting  that  kind  of  declaration  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  j 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  miiiutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  A  few  moments  ago, 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvanla  |  made  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  May  I  ask 
whether  or  not  the  Chair  resp<}nded  to 
the  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS  In  the  chair).  What  Is  the  in- 
quiry? Will  the  Senator  state  the  in- 
quiry again? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  not  my  Inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  This  was  an  inquiry  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  did  not  liear  the 
Chair  respond:  but  if  the  Cl^alr  re- 
sponded, I  should  like  to  know  \Fhat  the 
answer  was.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
quiry was  with  respect  to  the  sharing  of 
time,  and  it  was  resolved  on  tlie  floor, 
without  a  ruling  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  understan^ins  was 
that  the  inquiry  was  with  respect  to  the 
yielding  back  of  all  time  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  if  the  Chair 
responded  to  the  Senator's  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  It 
did  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remaiiiuier  of 
my  time,  if  there  are  no  other  demands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, to  make  a  brief  comment  about  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampslilre. 

In  my  opinion,  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshlne  should 
not  prevail  on  this  vote.    The  amend- 


ment which  in  fact  we  are  about  to  at- 
tach to  this  bill  states  in  Its  first  para- 
graph: 

(1)  Its  arm  Intentions  to  provide  aU  neces- 
sary support  tar  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Vietnam: 

To  me,  this  is  a  rather  complete  an- 
swer to  the  argxunent  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hsunpshire,  that  this 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  amendment 
showing  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  In  support  of  that  war. 
The  first  paragraph  categorically  says 
that  that  is  not  true. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  of  the 
amendment  do  nothing  more  than  what 
the  President  has  said  he  has  been  trying 
to  do,  and  therefore  they  consist  of  a 
congressional  support  of  the  President's 
desire  and  the  desire  of  other  men  of 
good  will  throughout  the  world  to  bring 
the  hostilities  to  an  honorable  end, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  also  the  objective  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Unless  somebody  else  desires  to  be 
heard 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  will  yield  for  a 
question,  on  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  substitute  amendment  supports  the 
course  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taking  with  reference 
to  the  waging  of  the  contest  and  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  for 
peace? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  as  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  that  inquiry  as  I.  What  the 
amendment  actually  says  Is  that  we  are 
going  to  support  the  boys  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  commend  the  President  and 
other  people  of  good  will  for  trying  to 
seek  an  honorable  solution  to  the  con- 
flict. Any  other  implication  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  as  capable  of  drawing  as  I. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  gather,  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  he  argued  the  Justice 
of  this  amendment  because  it  accords 
with  what  the  President  Is  trying  to  do. 
I  now  ask  the  Senator  whether  It  is  his 
position  that  this  amendment  Is  in  accord 
exactly  with  what  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  do — that  Is,  to  support  our  men 
in  Vietnam  in  the  fullest  degree  with  the 
supply  of  military  equipment,  and  also 
to  try  to  negotiate  peace  in  accord  with 
the  Geneva  accords. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  tell  me  what  the  President  is  trying 
to  do.  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  his 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  he  argued  In  favor  of  the 
resolution  because  it  was  in  suxiord  with 
what  the  President  stood  for,  and  I 
should  like  to  now  know  whether  or  not 
that  Is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  said  it  once. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  Senator  re- 
fuses to  answer,  and  I  will  let  it  stand 
that  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  hope  that  tills  record 
will  be  allowed  to  stand,  without  altera- 
tion; and  I  do  not  mean  by  that  state- 
ment that  anyone  would  Intentionally 
alter  it  to  change  the  meaning  of  words. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  has  Just  said 
that  the  Mansfield  substitute  does  noth- 
Iiig  but  reaffirm  our  desire  to  back  up 
our  boys  in  Vietnam.  But  not  5  min- 
utes ago,  Inmiedlately  after  the  vote  of 
89  to  2  was  announced,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  arose  and  said — in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  com- 
plained that  we  had  not  had  enough 
debate — that  we  have  been  debating  this 
matter  now  for  several  days,  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  was  Involved,  and  this  was 
a  redrafting.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly — and  I  hope  the  record  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  and  show  what  he 
said,  and  I  am  not  blaming  him  for  it— 
that  the  vote  we  had  just  taken  indi- 
cated an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  against  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  and  for  negotiating 
a  peace.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  interpretation.  We  all  want  peace. 
But  the  interpretation  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  will,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  taken  by  the  country  and  the  world 
and  bring  into  question  our  resolve  in 
this  war. 

In  my  humble  opinion  our  enemies,  the 
aggressors  in  southeast  Asia,  who  are 
bombing  and  mowing  down  Americans 
every  day,  will  take  It  as  another  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress — in  a  most 
unusual  maimer  by  attaching  this  to  an 
authorization  bill  to  support  our  armies 
In  the  field  that  we  have  drafted  and 
sent  there — another  attempt  to  creep  to 
them,  and  it  will  stiffen  the  determina- 
tion of  our  enemies.  That  is  exactly  the 
interpretation  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  I  imderstand  plain  and 
straight  English,  put  on  it  immediately 
after  the  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  sorry  that  I  was  called  from 
the  Chamber  to  keep  a  commitment  for 
which  I  was  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  would 
like  to  state,  as  one  who  offered  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  original  Clark  amendment, 
that  what  he  said  was  not  my  belief  In 
the  offering  of  this  amendment  or  in  the 
passing  of  it. 

What  has  been  stated  in  the  substitute 
has  been  stated  many  times  by  practical- 
ly every  Senator  in  the  Chamber,  and  by 
the  administration,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment which  indicates  we  wlU  support 
fully  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam,  who 
are  there  because  of  the  policy  of  this 
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Nation.    No  American  can  do  less  than 
give  them  his  full  support. 

Then,  it  also  repeats  phrases  which 
have  been  used  by  the  President  and 
other  men  of  good  will  relative  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  their  desire  to  seek  an 
honorable  conclusion.  I  know  of  no  man 
or  woman  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
seek  that  objective. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  withdraw.  We 
will  not  withdraw.  The  question  of  how 
we  got  in  is  moot.  The  Immediate  ques- 
tion is:  "How  do  we  get  out  and  how  do 
we  get  out  imder  honorable  circiun- 
stances?" 

The  third  section  of  the  amendment 
repeats  what  has  been  said  by  the  ad- 
ministration, time  and  time  again;  not 
only  by  the  administration,  but  also  by 
all  of  the  Geneva  powers.  North  Vietnam, 
and,  until  lately,  even  mainland  China. 
That  is  the  basis  on  wlilch  the  difficulty 
in  Vietnam  may  well  have  to  be  settled. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  put  it  In  sis 
the  centerpiece  and  pointed  definitely  to 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  straight- 
forward sense  of  the  Senate  statement 
which  a  person  can  adhere  to  without 
creating  any  uimecessary,  or  implied,  or 
imperfect  cormotations. 

I  express  the  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  when  it  debated  the  matter 
and  gave  its  approval. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     I  propound  to   the 
Senator  from  Montana  the  question  that 
I    propounded    to    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania.    The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
what  this  amendment  declares  to  be  the 
policy  is  In  accord  with  the  policy  that 
the  President  has  been  following? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Without  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Then,  it  should  not 
be,  therefore,  construed  to  be  taking  ex- 
ception or  advocating  a  course  different 
from    that    which    the    President    is 
following. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  no.  As  far  as 
each  individual  Senator  is  concerned, 
that  Is  up  to  him  and  his  conscience. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  ad- 
vocates, in  accordance  with  paragraph 
1,  that  we  provide  our  men  with  all  the 
Implements  of  defense  and  offense  that 
are  needed  for  their  protection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  Is  what  the 
President  advocates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  that  is 
what  the  present  legislation  seeks  to 
Implement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Subparagraph  2:  The 
Congress  declares — 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  cotmtry,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  naUon  In  their  own  way. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  what  the 
President  advocates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Now,  going  to 
the  third  paragraph.  Congress  de- 
clares: 

(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference — 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  President  has 
advocated  that  course? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed;  time 
and  time  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  it  Is  clear  that 
this  amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  is  a  redeclaration  of  the 
things  that  the  President  has  advocated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  advocated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  COTTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  only  30  seconds. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  because  the  best  way  to 
support  the  troops  is  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  money  to  kill  them.  That  Is 
why  I  shall  vote  against  the  supplemental 
$4  billion  program.  But  I  think  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  should  be 
that  we  make  very  clear  as  we  vote  to 
support  the  troops  in  accordance  with 
what  we  think  is  the  best  way  to  support 
the  troops,  and  the  best  way  is  to  deny 
the  President  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation so  that  he  will  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  recommendations  of  Ridgway, 
Gavin,  and  others  who  believe  we  should 
not  escalate  the  war. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  because  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  in  my  mind  that  the  substitute 
amendment  was  not  intended,  nor  did 
it  intend  and  carry  the  Implications  that 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  Senate  in 
the  last  several  days  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  with  his  very 
frank— and  I  respect  him  for  it— at- 
tempt, to  tie  to  this  authorization  bill  a 
denial  of  this  war.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  that  question,  but  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  unexpectedly  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
in  his  opinion  at  least.  I  would  be  glad 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader, 
he  feels  a  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  essentially  a  vote  for  the  whole 
thing  that  has  been  fought  for  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  fully  understand  the  point.  As 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl  is  concerned,  he,  I  believe,  was 
replying  to  the  point  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  amendment,  that  is,  the  Clark 
amendment  as  modified,  and  he  would 
vote  agEiinst  the  authorization  bill.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  and  for  the 


authorization  bill  because  I  think  that 
that  is  the  only  way.  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  can  show  any  support  for  the  men 
who  are  there — there,  not  by  choice,  but 
because  of  the  policies  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  entirely 
different  breed  of  cats,  as  we  say  in  New 
Hampshire,  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  vote 
for  his  amendment  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  supporting  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr. 
STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  but  first  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  so  that  he  may 

answer.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  substitute  has 
basically  within  it  the  Clark  language, 
but  it  has  been  modified,  broadened,  and 
amended  so  that  the  meaning  is  made 
clear  and,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  two  resolutions 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
annoimced  he  would  offer,  one  of  which 
he  actually  did. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  in  a  minute.  Just  to  clarify  that,  how- 
ever, I  tliink  I  can  say,  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  majority  leader 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  Clark  pro- 
posal unamended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Even  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  a  careful,  astute, 
and  scholarly  man,  let  me  ask  him,  has 
the  language  in  the  amendment  received 
the  microscopic  examination  of  any  com- 
mittee with  a  combination  of  minds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  has  not.  It 
Is  entirely  my  responsibility.  I  con- 
sulted with  no  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  paragraph  3  on  page  2, 
where  we  are  pledging  ourselves  to  the 
full  support  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  urge  the  convening  of  that 
conference  or  any  other  meeting  of  na- 
tions similarly  involved  and  Interestsd 
as  we  are.    Involved  and  interested  as 

we  are.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Involved  and  Inter- 
ested as  we.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
nation  which  is  similsu-ly  Involved  and 
interested  as  we  are.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  is  not  fully  conversant,  on  short 
notice — and  I  believe  other  Senators 
are  in  the  same  position — with  all  of 
the  Geneva  accords,  as  to  what  they 
mean  and  their  implications  as  applied 
to  the  present  situation. 

Thus,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  I  want  to  be  recorded 
as  being  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  were  14  na- 
tions who  signed  the  Geneva  agreements 
in  1954  and  1962.  The  resultsmt  accords 
have  been  endorsed  time  and  time  again 
by  the  President,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  many  Members  of  this 
body.  Let  me  Invite  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
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[Mr.  Percy]  has  long  been  an  jdvocate 
of  &n  all-Asian  conference  to  consider 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  w(>uld  say 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  vrith  the 
third  part  of  the  amendment,  wljich  has 
been  expressed  many  times  by  Ithe  ad- 
ministration and  many  times  jby  dls- 
tingmshed  Members  of  this  bodj. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  f amiliaij  in  part 
with  the  Geneva  accords,  of  course,  but 
as  applied  to  the  present  situatljon — our 
situation  in  particular,  and  otheir  points 
involved — I  do  not  think  we  shoiild  send 
up  such  an  amendment,  especililly  one 
amended  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Ptesident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  listened  to 
the  full,  formal  presentation.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Mansfield  substitute  thalt  would 
in  any  way  restrict  the  Commander  In 
Chief  from  carrjring  on  whatever  military 
operations — and  in  whatever  menner — 
he  felt  best  in  North  and  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  Inothing 
in  the  amendment  whatsoever,  [because 
he  Is  recognized  in  his  constitutional  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  in  Chief  arid  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
our  hope,  though,  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  here  would  have  appropriate 
effect  downtown  because  what  we  have 
stated,  in  effect,  is  what  the  P)-esident 
has  stated  time  and  time  again.; 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Ma^  I  ask 
another  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  of  cou^e. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  introduce^  by  the 
Sermtor  from  Montana,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  his  military  leaders,  at 
any  time  he  felt  it  desirable  fron^  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  intensifying  tht  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  or  ordering  the 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  »y  naval 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answeijls  "No." 
However,  speaking  personally,  %  would 
hope  that  he  would  not  do  so.        | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  fat  as  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  President  froa  taking 
whatever  military  action  he  feela  desira- 
ble? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  therel  is  not, 
of  course,  there  is  not  any  am*idment 
of  this  nature  which  could  be;  offered 
that  I  know  of  which  could  present  the 
President  from  doing  the  thing*  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  thjs  would 
continue  to  give  the  President  an  en- 
tirely free  hand  as  to  how  to  conduct 
military  operations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  coUrse.  It 
takes  nothing  away  from  him.  j  This  is 
purely  a  Senate  sense  substitute^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  s^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senatpr  from 
Rhode  Island  correct  in  interprejting  the 
sunendment  to  mean  nothing  m6re  than 
the  fact  that — even  though  we|  appro- 
priate this  money  to  support  out*  troops 
In  Vietnam — oxir  objective  Is  pedce? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  would  wel- 
come support  from  anyone,  any- 
where  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  an  honorable 
peace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    To  bring  us  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  bring  us  an 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  aU  the 
amendment  means? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  aU  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  adopted,  Is  there  any  impli- 
cation whatsoever  that  would  carry  re- 
flection or  implication  that  the  Senate 
does  not  support  the  President  in  the 
war  effort? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  How  each  Senator  feels  individually 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  him  to  decide. 
But  what  we  have  done,  in  effect,  is  to 
compile  in  a  single  substitute  many  of 
the  things,  in  brief,  which  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  stated  time  and  time 
again  over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  actual 
purpose  of  such  an  amendment?  Why 
Is  it  felt  that  it  is  needed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because,  if  I  may 
use  the  words,  and  if  they  can  be  under- 
stood in  that  way,  it  will  furnish  a  con- 
sensus of  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  re- 
gardless of  one's  particular  position  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  read  the  previous  amendments 
which  were  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  felt  that  they 
contained  loopholes  by  which  a  vote  on 
them  could  misinterpret  the  sense  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  to  try  to  bring  out  a 
valid  consensus  of  Senate  sentiment  that, 
on  my  own  responsibility,  this  amend- 
ment was  developed  to  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration  and  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  concern  is, 
notwithstanding  what  my  faults  may  be. 
or  what  my  Intentions  may  be.  should 
I  vote  for  this  amendment.  It  may  be 
interpreted  altogether  differently  from 
what  I  think  or  believe  the  Intentions 
and  purposes  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  possi- 
bility. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  we  not  laying 
ourselves  open  to  interpretations  which 
will  help  the  enemy  and  not  help  our 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  there  Is 
some  danger  here.  That  is  what  gives 
me  such  concern.  I  am  for  peace  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  do  anything,  or  cast  my  vote,  or  make 
any  statement  from  which  the  enemy 
can  gain  the  slightest  implication  that 
I  am  not  supporting  the  President  in  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Knowing  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  as  I 
do,  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Not  as  to  me.  al- 


though many  Senators  do  know  me  quite 
well — but  I  think  that  if  I  should  vote 
for  this  amendment,  it  may  be  inter- 
preted, not  by  us,  by  me,  by  those  who 
support  the  President,  but  it  will  go 
abroad  and  the  enemy  will  place  his  in- 
terpretation on  it.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  have  something  in  here  that  would 
make  it  crystal  clear,  so  that  no  one 
could  place  any  misinterpretation  or  in- 
dulge in  any  assumptions  that  I  am 
weak,  or  hesitant,  or  have  any  reserva- 
tions about  supporting  our  forces  over 
there,  and  about  continuing  to  flght  the 
war  if  we  have  to,  if  we  cannot  get  to 
the  peace  table  and  negotiate  an  honor- 
able peace.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  woiild  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  if  it  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  Senators  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  interested  in  this 
colloquy  and  are  coming  closer  to  the 
center  of  the  Chamber  in  order  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  we  are  dealing 
with. 

Is  It  not  true  that  it  has  been  stated 
here  it  would  be  up  to  the  individual  in- 
terpretation of  each  Senator.  We  know 
that  whatever  happens  with  this  piece 
of  legislation,  if  it  is  adopted  and  goes 
out  to  the  world,  it  will  be  the  sense  of 
the  Senate.  We  cannot  divide  it  and  say 
that  it  is  up  to  each  and  every  one  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  Is.  personally. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is,  personally,  in 
the  vote,  but  it  will  not  be  assessed  that 
way  in  the  public  press  or  other  com- 
munications. Therefore,  I  agree  with 
those  who  see  the  possibility  of  misin- 
terpretation. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the 
expression  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  the  mere  fact 
we  are  having  this  colloquy,  there  is  a 
PKDSsibillty  that  it  will  be  unfavorably  de- 
veloped, unquestionably,  by  those  who 
want  to  make  the  situation  and  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  appear  to  be  other  than 
I  believe  it  actually  to  be.  That  is  my 
concern. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  California,  that  I 
would  not  agree  with  his  statement.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  more  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  now  than  there  were  a 
while  ago;  but  at  the  time  the  author 
of  the  substitute  took  the  floor,  he  made 
a  formal  speech  in  which  he  outlined  the 
actual  Intent  of  the  substitute,  one,  two, 
three.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  in- 
terpretation to  be  given,  it  should  be 
based  on  that  statement,  if  the  Senator 
from  Montana  can  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  something  that  he  said  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  From  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Since  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
difference  of  interpretation,  is  not  this 
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a  dangerous  piece  of  legislation?  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  nail  this  down  abso- 
lutely, so  there  could  be  no  misinter- 
pretation, because  it  is  very  important? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  afraid,  if  it 
were  voted  down,  there  would  be  far 
greater  misunderstanding  than  if  it  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  in  this  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ator's substitute  it  reads  that  Congress 
hereby  declares  'its  firm  intention  to 
provide  all  necessary  support  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." 

But  it  does  not  add  to  it  our  allies,  such 
as  the  Koreans  and  the  South  Vietna- 
mese. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  leave  it  to 
the  Koreans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  handle  their  affairs,  and  let  us  con- 
centrate on  our  own  business? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering,  if 
there  was  no  reference  to  the  Koreans, 
South  Koreans,  and  our  allies  being  in- 
cluded, there  was  any  intention  of  not 
doing  anything  to  support  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  not 
thought  of,  considered,  or  mentioned  un- 
tU  now.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was 
talking  about  this  particular  bill  and  our 
particular  procedure  insofar  as  it  af- 
fects American  soldiers.  Marines,  and  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  this  Congress  concerns  with 
our  own  forces.  What  is  done  about  the 
Koreans,  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Lao- 
tians, the  Thais,  and  others,  is  a  differ- 
ent matter — one  apart. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  it  could  not  be  inter- 
preted by  this  language  that  we  would 
not  continue  to  support  them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  as  far  as  this 
amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Let  me  say  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment.    I 
hope  I  may  vote  for  it.    I  will  vote  that 
way  on  the  basis,  first,  that  we  are  really 
urging  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
under  the  procedures  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962,  and  the  avaU- 
ability  of  other  organizations  that  may 
step  in  and  be  of  help.   Second,  therefore, 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  amendment 
advocates    unconditional    surrender    on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  and  an  imcondl- 
tional  victory  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.    Third,  it  does  not  mean  that  one 
who  votes  for  this  amendment  therefore 
commits  himself  to  vote  for  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  which  I  shall  vote 
against.    That  is  not  the  way  to  support 
our  men  over  there;  that  is  the  way  to 
kill  them.    The  way  to  help  them  is  to 
have  a  negotiated  peace. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  being 
an  appropriation  bill.  This  is  an  au- 
thorization bill,  and  in  an  authorization 
bill  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  add  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  provision. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  I  am 


glad  that  the  suggestion  I  made  imme- 
diately after  the  vote,  that  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  be  acting  on 
this  proposition,  has  been  borne  out  by 
about  20  witnesses — who  have  entered 

the  debate.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  disagree, 
if  I  may  interject.  It  was  debated  yes- 
terday, Friday,  and  Thursday.  If  Sena- 
tors had  been  on  the  floor,  they  would 
have  heard  the  debate.  That  is  no  fault 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  I  am 
saying  that  what  I  said  earher  has  been 
proved  by  at  least  15  or  20  Senators  who 
have  since  spoken,  and  given  their  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  indicates  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  understanding  of  such  an  im- 
portant statement  of  policy. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  de- 
bated at  much  greater  length,  but  yet  2 
years  later  Members  were  disagreeing 
about  its  interpretation  and  purpose. 
Policy  statements  on  the  Vietnam  issue 
must  be  thoroughly  considered.  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment.  It  is  my  inter- 
pretation that  it  assures  full  support  of 
our  troops  and  that  we  support  negotia- 
tions on  the  principle  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  I  support  negotiating,  but  nev- 
ertheless, if  good  faith  negotiations  can- 
not be  secured,  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  to  be 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our  forces, 
and  the  United  States,  can  be  limited  by 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  2  or  3  minutes,  I  would  Uke  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
events  of  the  last  hour  have  clearly 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  adopting  far- 
reaching  professions  dealing  with  na- 
tional and  international  policies  when 
they  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
appropriate  committees. 

We  have  had  more  interpretations  of 
the  amendment  since  its  adoption  than 
before,  and  the  interpretations  as  to  what 
the  amendment  meant  have  varied  more 
widely  than  before  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  The  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion between  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  fatuous 
exercise  in  futility,  because  we  will  have 
50  different  interpretations  made  on  the 
stump  after  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
and  the  Senators  have  gone  home. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  could  better 
demonstrate  the  faults  in  such  a  proce- 
dure. I  inveighed  last  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day against  proposals  that  undertake  to 
speak  out  on  international  problems  by 
declarations  of  policy  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  always  get  into  difficulty 
when  we  do  that. 

I  could  not  support  this  amendment, 
though  I  agree  with  its  general  pur- 
pose, because  I  frankly  doubt  that  any 
man  in  the  Senate  could  know  the  effect 
of  what  he  was  voting  for  when  there 
could  be  many  highly  subjective  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  and  effect. 

I  have  always  had  some  questions 
about  the  Geneva  accords.  The  fact  is 
that  this  Government  refused  to  sign 


the  Geneva  accords,  although  the  Presi- 
dent gave  out  a  statement  that  we  were 
sympathetic  with  their  objective  and 
would  not  use  force  to  disturb  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  Geneva  accords  provided  for  elec- 
tions in  both  South  and  North  Vietnam 
in  which  the  votes  would  be  totaled  and 
that  that  would  determine  the  kind  of 
government  they  would  have.  That 
agreement  is  spelled  out  In  the  Geneva 
accords. 

President  Diem  stated,  very  correctly, 
that  in  North  Vietnam,  a  police  state,  99 
percent  of  the  people  would  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Communist  doctrines  and  that 
perhaps  40  percent  in  South  Vietnam 

would.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional moment  or  two? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Therefore,  those  peo- 
ple under  a  free  system  would  have  been 
voted  under  the  Communist  philosophy 
by  a  controlled  election.  Therefore,  I 
am  hesitant  about  an  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  the  Geneva  accords. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  the  Senate,  unless  possibly  It  be  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
who  knows  exactly  the  effect  of  all  of 
the  provisions  of  these  accords  which 
were  adopted  in  1954  and  1962.  I  have 
read  them  both  several  times,  and  I  do 
not  understand  all  their  ramifications; 
but  I  still  say  that  a  rider  of  this  kind, 
with  possibly  far-reaching  implications, 
capable  as  it  is  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
different  misinterpretations,  should  not 
be  affixed  to  a  simple  authorization  of 
an  appropriation  that  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  a  half  million  young 

men.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  from  North  Carolhia 
1  of  my  7  precious  remaining  minutes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  under  the  Geneva  accords, 
when  an  election  is  held,  whether  the 
vote  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  vote  of 
South  Vietnam  are  to  be  counted  to- 
gether,  or  whether   they   are  counted 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  read  the 
language.    I  think  It  is  clear: 


Tbe  Conference  declares  tliat,  bo  far  as 
Vlet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  independence, 
unity  and  territory  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vlet-Namese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  progress  In  the 
restoration  of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that 
all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free 
expression  of  the  national  will,  general  elec- 
tions shall  be  held  In  July  1956,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  International  commlBslon 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Member 
States  of  the  International  Supervisory  Com- 
mission, referred  to  in  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

So  the  election  was  to  be  held  in  both 
states  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same 
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Issue  as  to  the  kind  of  government  they 

should  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rieldstlme? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  to  be  an  all- 
Vietnam  election.  North  and  Soiith. 

No  Senator  could  desire  to  j  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam  more  eamestiy  than 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  My  vote 
against  the  substitute  and  the  votie  I  shall 
cast  against  the  amendment,  as  ainended, 
reflect  my  conviction  that  sensefof-the- 
Congress  declarations  on  autho^zatlons 
of  appropriations  constitute  an!  imwlse 
practice.  They  lend  themselves  io  vary- 
ing interpretations  and  constructions 
and  can  introduce  an  undesirable  element 
of  confusion. 

But  I  urged  no  Senator  to  jolt  in  my 
opposition.  In  fact,  to  those  who  flat- 
tered me  by  consulting  on  the  voke  I  ex- 
plained that  my  objection  was  bjased  on 
procedural  grounds  and  indicatfed  that 
I  perceived  no  reason  for  them  to  vote 
against  the  substitute.  i 

I  favor  the  most  strenuous  eiertions 
to  create  peace  in  Vietnam  and  60  bring 
our  forces  home.  But  I  believe  that  a 
sense-of-Congress  declaration  on  an 
authorization  really  contributes  tiothing 
substantial  to  our  reaching  these  goals 
and  that  this  practice  can  tormeit  us  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  ]  prom- 
ised to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  i  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islajnd  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  ll  rise  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
raises  a  very  serious  question!  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  may  vote  to  Jexpress 
ourselves  in  the  way  we  have — and  I  hope 
we  will — on  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  cam  ot  vote 
for  this  authorization  bill  unless  we  ex- 
press ourselves  in  just  that  way]  That 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it,  by  ^3^g  it 
to  the  authorization  bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  vote  against  this  authorization  bill; 
I  want  to  vote  for  it.  I  want  to  b^ck  our 
commitment,  and  I  want  to  baick  our 
troops  in  the  field ;  but  I  want  th^  Presi- 
dent to  loiow  that  we  expect  himj  to  put 
the  United  States  in  the  best  possible 
negotiating  position  for  peace,      i 

I  shall  not  argue  the  details  j  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  because  all  tliat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fron^  Mon- 
tana says  is  that  Congress  supports  the 
principle  of  the  Geneva  accords-j-which 
is  self-determination,  freely  expressed, 
by  the  peoples  of  both  North  anq  South 
Vietnam.  1 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  important  to 
understand  that  many  of  us  can  Mote  for 
this  appropriation,  and  we  will,  sis  we 
deeply  feel  in  our  hearts  this  tragedy, 
only  because  of  this  very  ability  j  to  ex- 
press ourselves  on  policy.  If  we  Aid  not 
have  that  ability  to  express  ourselves  on 
the  policy,  I,  for  one,  would  not  wish  to 
be  forced  to  the  wall,  and  made  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation  for  man  who 
are  fighting  for  their  very  lives  jtn  the 
field.  I 

So  this  Is  essential.    It  express  the 
right  policy,  and  I  am  glad  that  tl^e  Sen 
ator  has  done  it. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  no 
compunction  about  voting  for  this 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  all  Senators 
have  read  it  carefully.   This  is  all  it  says : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

( 1 )  Its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  ne- 
cessary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In 
Vietnam — 

What  is  wrong  or  unclear  about  that? 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
men  of  good  will — 

And  so  forth,  not  to  expand  the  conflict 
but  to  search  for  peace. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  subsection, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Geneva  accords. 
I  hope  that  on  this  first  day  of  March 
In  the  year  1967,  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  take  a  position  that  we  are  against 
the  Geneva  accords,  when  we  have  said 
time  and  time  again  that  we  want  the 
Geneva  Conference  reassembled,  so  that 
we  can  talk  about  peace. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  a  very  clear  resolution.  It 
shows  that  while  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port our  men,  and  appropriate  billions 
of  dollars,  we  stand  ready  to  search  for 
peace,  we  do  not  want  to  expand  the  war. 
and  we  call  upon  others  to  use  their  good 
oflSces  to  bring  the  parties  together,  so 
that  we  may  have  peace  and  bring  the 
boys  back  home. 

We  have  been  talking  about  boys  dy- 
ing; let  us  talk  about  bringing  our  boys 
back  home.  That  is  the  best  way  to  save 
them  from  death.  The  only  way  we  can 
accomplish  that  is  by  negotiating  a  peace 
that  will  be  an  honorable  solution  to  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam ;  and  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  as  a  means  toward  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  much  that  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  are 
a  few  things  I  do  know. 

I  know  pretty  well  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  as  much  inter- 
ested in  an  honorable  termination  of 
this  war,  and  in  peace,  as  is  any  Member 
of  this  Senate. 

The  second  thing  I  know,  unless  they 
have  slipped  up  on  me,  is  that  not  since 
the  Republic  began  has  there  been  a 
court  decision  that  has  delimited  the 
power  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  third  thing  I  know  is  that  some- 
times I  have  been  mistaken  for  a  falcon 
instead  of  a  hawk,  but  I  have  never  been 
mistaken  for  a  dove;  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  1  minute  remaining,  and  I  yield 
it  back. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BYRDof  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  be  called  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  announced — 
yeas  72.  nays  19,  as  follows: 


[No.  38  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Baker 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Muskie 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Percy 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y 

Proxity 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Riblcoff 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Dirkaen 

Mansfield 

Smatbers 

Dodd 

McOee 

Snath 

EUender 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Krvln 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Tydings 

Oore 

Mondale 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Harrla 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Montoya 
NAYS— 19 

Young,  Ohio 

AUott 

Hansen 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Biennis 

Cotton 

Hollings 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Qrlffln 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-9 

Bayh 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Brewster 

Omening 

WUliams  Del. 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Yarborough 
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So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  has  been  an  attempt  in  the  Senate 
today  to  make  legislative  history  to  the 
effect  that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  not  fully  in  accord  with 
the  job  that  is  being  done  by  our  gallant 
fighting  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     On  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  impression  may  be 
conveyed  that  we  are  not  in  full  support 
of  what  our  fighting  men  are  doing  in 
Vietnam  today.  It  has  been  said  around 
the  Senate,  during  the  course  of  this  vote, 
that  this  is  going  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
victory  for  the  so-called  doves.  I  do  not 
accept  this  "dove"  and  "hawk"  classifica- 
tion, because  I  conceive  of  myself  as  a 
dove  because  I  eminently  want  peace. 

I  have  probably  spent  more  time  In 
Vietnam  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  do  not  Uke  the  spectacle  of 
seeing  American  boys  being  shot  at  and 
killed,  too  often  risking  their  lives  and 
too  often  losing  them. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Senate  to- 
day points  up  the  inadvisability  of  de- 
bating policy  when  we  are  i>assing  on  the 
matter  of  providing  the  money  to  provide 
our  American  fighting  men  with  the 
hardware  and  the  resources  they  need 
to  fight  a  war. 

I  hope  that  this  vote  will  not  have  the 
stultifying  effect  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
have  on  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men. 
I  hope  that  every  Senator  who  voted  for 
this  measure  will  make  it  adequately 
clear  to  the  press  that  he  is  not  with- 
drawing or  withholding  his  support  from 
the  men  who  are  risking  their  lives  daily 
in  Vietnam ;  because  this  is  the  way  it  will 
be  interpreted  imless  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  make  themselves  adequately  clear 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  state  of 
confusion  or  misinterpretation  of  what 
the  Senate  has  done  this  afternoon.  I 
believe  that  the  press  is  fully  capable  of 
understanding  just  what  this  amend- 
ment means.  The  language  is  simple, 
the  interpretation  is  clear,  and  the 
meaning  is  subject  to  no  double  inter- 
pretation. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  now  and 
again,  that  we  have  a  little  dissent  in  this 
body.  I  think  it  does  us  much  good  to 
express  our  opinions,  if  we  do  so  con- 
structively and  with  the  idea  of  being 
helpful. 

I  do  not  understand,  for  the  life  of  me, 
why  there  has  been  confusion  in  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon,  I  think  that 
perhaps  one  way  to  overcome  at  least 
part  of  the  confusion  would  be  for  more 
Senators  to  be  on  the  floor  more  often — 
I  refer  to  no  Senator  in  particular — so 


that  they  can  follow  the  debate  on  this 
subject,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
7  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  Senate  is  in  support 
of  the  President,  in  support  of  the  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia, 
and  anyone  who  has  any  doubt  about  it 
should  read  the  resolution. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     102 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  102,  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  proposes  an 
amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
"TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  these  funds  shall  be  used  In  pursuit 
of  the  administration's  aims  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  under  effective  guarantees  In 
Vietnam,  including  (1)  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  choose  their  own 
government  free  of  outside  coercion,  (2)  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  foreign  installations  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  as  pledged  In  the 
communique  of  the  Manila  Conference. 
October  25.  1966,  (3)  the  achievement  of 
peaceful  reunification  If  desired  by  the  free 
choice  of  all  Vietnamese,  as  stated  in  the 
Manila  communique,  and  (4)  the  grant  of 
substantial  aid  by  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  for  the 
multipurpose  development  of  that  fertile 
but  turbulent  region,  as  pledged  by  the 
President  In  his  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  April  7,  1965." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  was  submitted  by  me  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time  is  an  amendment  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  last  Friday,  before 
the  substitute  was  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  dealing  with 
the  proposals  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Basically,  the  sense  of  Congress  posi- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  substitute,  in  my 
opinion,  parallels  the  ideas  of  my  own 
amendment  and  encourages  me  to  feel 
that  this  is  really  a  declaration  by  the 
Congress  not  in  support  or  opposition  to 
what  the  President  has  been  doing  but 
a  declaration  that  we  Intend  in  the  fu- 
ture not  to  be  bypassed  with  respect  to 
the  activities  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  re- 
gard to  his  amendment  No.  100,  the 
original  amendment  which  was  affected 
by  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  Basically, 
the  substitute  covered  the  same  ideas  as 
those  which  were  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  far  as  the  purposes 
of  that  amendment  are  concerned,  al- 
though  the   wording   is   different,   the 


Senator  from  Montana  stated  that  It 
might  clear  up  some  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  original  purposes  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  almost  the 
same,  with  a  few  verbiage  changes.  In 
substance,  it  Is  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment which  was  submitted  by  me  in 
amendment  No.  100. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  view  of  that  state- 
ment, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  in  his  opinion  the 
substitute  which  was  adopted,  and  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to 
the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  reduces 
escalation  of  the  war? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  quite  defi- 
nitely does.  I  understand  that  some 
Senators,  including  one  or  two  who  are 
still  in  the  Chamber,  disagree  with  me. 
My  interpretation  of  the  amendment  we 
have  just  agreed  to  is  that  it  places  the 
emphasis  on  negotiation  and,  by  impli- 
cation, indicates  we  do  not  support  es- 
calation and  further  intensification  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  That  was  the  rea- 
son that  I  voted  for  the  substitute  and 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  as  amended  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  I  in- 
troduced my  own  amendment  I  stated 
that  its  purpose  was  to  emphasize  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  the  pursuit  of  peace.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  we  have  adopted  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  President 
to  put  every  possible  emphasis  on  peace. 
I  think  it  clearly  shows  that  the  Senate 
has  gone  on  record  as  wanting  the  em- 
phasis not  on  escalation  but  on  peace 
and  on  a  settlement  of  the  war,  on  a 
negotiated  basis,  using  those  institutions 
which  are  available.  This  is  not  a 
practice,  contrary  to  that  which  may 
have  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
following  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  position  it  takes  is  that  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  administration  and  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  general  purposes  laid 
down  on  March  4,  1966,  in  a  legal  brief 
in  which  the  State  Department  dis- 
cussed the  legality  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  defense  of  Vietnam.  These  they 
say  they  base  their  interpretation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  in  part  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  enactment  of  neces- 
sary authorizations  and  appropriations 
for  conducting  the  war. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  one  time 
strongly  justified  our  commitment  and 
reason  for  being  in  Vietnam  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  voted  foreign  aid  to  Viet- 
nam. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  since  this 
substitute  amendment  basically  Is  ori- 
ented toward  peaceful  negotiation  and 
settlement,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  now  pending. 
The  amendment  we  have  passed  would 
not  preclude  us  from  going  to  the  United 
Nations.  Likewise,  it  would  not  preclude 
admitting  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations,  where 
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both  of  their  applications  for  iaember- 
ship  are  already  pending.  In  1907  a  res- 
olution submitted  by  Russia  as^ed  that 
the  pending  applications  of  No^h  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam,  North  Kdrea,  and 
South  Korea  be  simultaneously  approved. 
If  that  were  done,  this  matter  co^ld  more 
readily  be  brought  to  the  Unitedi  Nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that  tha  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  bring  his  amendment 
to  a  vote.  Therefore,  I  wish  td  express 
my  accord  with  the  sentimenljs  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fromjindiana. 

The  first  portion  of  his  amenjdment  is 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congtess  that 
money  authorized  by  this  bill  aiould  be 
used  to  pursue — 

( 1 )  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  choose  their  own  govemmant  free  of 
outside  coercion. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator  could 
object  to  that.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
President  on  many  occasions  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  I  not  only 
noncontroverslal  but  a  good  tnd  wise 
move  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  it.  I 

Amendment  No.  102  further  ptates: 

(2)  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  tfoops  and 
the  dismantling  of  foreign  Installations  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  as  pledged  In 
the  communique  of  the  Manila  Conference, 
October  25,   1966. 

I  ask  my  friend  if  he  does  ndt  include 
the  U.S.  troops  in  those  foreign^  troops? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  do.  |l  meant 
foreign  to  the  soil  of  the  native  Ipeople  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  ask  my  friend 
if  the  U.S.  Government  was  not  a  party 
to  the  communique  of  the  Manil^  Confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     It  was. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  I  not  jsay  with 
accuracy  that  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  has  been  approvad  by  the 
United  States,  the  administfatlon  of 
President  Johnson? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senatdr  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  third  section  is: 

(3)  The  achievement  of  peaceful  reuni- 
fication If  desired  by  the  free  choice  of  all 
Vietnamese,  as  stated  In  the  Manila  com- 
munique. 

The  same  answer  would  app^r  to  that, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  sama  answer 
would  apply.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
right.  That  Manila  statec^ent,  on 
which  we  have  heard  very  little.  Inci- 
dentally, since  the  Manila  Conference, 
and  on  which  we  have  had  noi  real  fur- 
ther a£Qrmatlon,  I  would  think  should  be 
reaffirmed.  I  thank  the  Senttor  from 
Pennsylvania  for  placing  emphasis  on 
the  Manila  communique,  because  it  was 
a  statement  made  by  the  administration 
at  that  time  as  a  declaration  of  policy 
lor  the  future  of  the  United  Qtates. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  Manila  Conference  received 
the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Stiite  Rusk? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understood  that  it 
did.    I  hope  that  he  still  approves  of  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  he  doep.  I  wish 
he  would  tell  us. 


With  respect  to  the  fourth  part  of 
the  Senator's  amendment: 

(4)  The  grant  of  substantial  aid  by  the 
United  States  to  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  for  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment of  that  fertile  but  turbiUent  region, 
as  pledged  by  the  President  In  his  address 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965. 

I  understand  this  is  still  the  poUcy  of 
the  administration;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  hope  it  Is. 
But  that  statement  was  made  on  April 
7,  1965,  at  a  time  when  escalation  of  the 
war  had  not  reached  its  height,  at  a  time 
before  the  severe  escalation  which  oc- 
curred at  a  later  date.  Reaffirmation  of 
policy  along  this  line  by  the  President 
or  by  the  administration  certainly  would 
not  only  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  course  of 
the  United  States  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  it  would  also  be  reassuring  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  was  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  and  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  it.  I  wish  he  would  make  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  statements,  follow- 
ing his  speeches  with  action  to  execute 
the  policy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  the  President  has,  to  some 
extent,  implemented  that  by  his  encour- 
agement of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  with  other  substantial  sums  of  Amer- 
ican money  in  support  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bank? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  I  hope  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  go  forward. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  conclusion,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  his 
amendment.  I  only  wish  that  it  could 
be  brought  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Permsylvania  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  purposes 
for  which  this  amendment  was  submitted 
last  Friday  have  been  effectuated  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  will  not  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  could 
make  a  greater  effort  toward  peace.   I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will. 

I  suppose  that  many  people  are  con- 
fused, but  as  I  listened  last  Friday  after- 
noon to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  making  his  statement 
about  some  of  the  things  which  should 
be  done  to  escalate  the  war,  and  then  as 
I  heard  the  news  reports  that  several 
powerplants  in  North  Vietnam  were  be- 
ing bombed  for  the  first  time — which  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington — I  can  only 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  further  es- 
calation of  the  war.  This  makes  me 
feel  very  sad. 

I  notice  that  the  President  has  refused 
to  say  that  that  escalation  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  that  we  are  esca- 
lating the  war.  In  fact,  he  has  said  that 
he  did  not  consider  this  to  be  further 
escalation  of  the  war.   But  since  I  antici- 


pate that  the  docks  at  Haiphong  will  be 
bombed,  and  that  much  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  predicted  will 
come  true,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment adopted  this  afternoon  will  have  a 
sobering  Influence  on  those  who  advocate 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan— and  more  if  he  needs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Clark  amendment,  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

I  strongly  support  every  reasonable 
effort  to  achieve  an  honorable,  negoti- 
ated peace  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment.  I  have  been  among  those  who 
believe  it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose 
to  convene  an  all-Asian  conference  of 
foreign  ministers,  to  search  for  a  path 
to  an  honorable  peace. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  prior  to  the  vote 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  only  thing  made  clear 
to  me  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  was 
that  there  is  no  clear  understanding  or 
agreement  among  the  Members  of  this 
body  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  as  to  the  interpretation  that  will 
be  placed  upon  it  by  the  press,  by  our 
friends,  or  by  our  enemies. 

Some  of  the  Senators  who  spoke  indi- 
cated that  they  would  support  the 
amendment  as  an  expression  of  full  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  its  policies 
In  Vietnam,  but  others  who  spoke  indi- 
cated that  they  would  support  the 
amendment  as  a  means  of  directing  criti- 
cism at  the  administration  and  its 
policies. 

There  is  obvious  confusion  and  wide 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment should  have  been  tabled  or  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  hear- 
ings and  study. 

I  believe  it  is  imfortunate  that  the 
Senate  does  not  speak  in  a  clear  voice 
on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  the  supplemental  author- 
ization in  order  to  express  my  opposition 
to  past  escalation  of  the  conflict  and  the 
future  escalation  that  is  certain  to  fol- 
low; and,  furthermore,  I  am  voting 
against  it  to  express  my  deep  regret  that 
we  have  failed  adequately  to  explore  the 
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possibility  of  reaching  the  negotiating 
table  by  the  cessation  of  bombing  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  test  the  real  intent  of 
Hanoi.  This  could  have  been  done  at  the 
time  of  the  4-day  truce  a  few  days  ago, 
and  it  should  be  done  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  S.  665,  which  will  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
fense Department  for  1967.  That  more 
funds  are  needed  is  clear  and  has  been 
clear  to  most  Members  of  the  Congress 
for  some  time.  The  size  of  this  supple- 
mental authorization  spotlights  the  De- 
fense Department's  faulty  judgment. 
The  Department's  estimates  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  war  appear  to  be  almost 
as  erroneous  as  the  Secretary's  predic- 
tions regarding  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Over  $12  billion  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations have  been  requested  for  south- 
east Asia,  of  which  $4.5  billion  must  be 
first  authorized.  This  bill  provides  the 
authorization. 

While  there  is  little  question  that  the 
war  is  a  costly  one,  now  estimated  at 
around  $2  billion  monthly,  there  can 
also  be  little  question  that  our  boys  must 
be  provided  with  the  equipment  and  ma- 
terials that  are  the  finest  and  best  avail- 
able necessary  to  complete  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  it  serves  little  purpose 
to  debate  at  this  point  whether  we  should 
have  become  involved  initially  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  there.  About  450,000 
brave  American  boys  are  daily  placing 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  In  defense  of  free- 
dom. No  finer  American  soldier  ever 
wore  the  American  uniform  than  today's 
soldier  in  Vietnam.  They  are  performing 
magnificently.  Their  morale  is  high. 
They  are  confident  of  the  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  regarding  the  bombing  ac- 
tivities in  the  north.  Many  say  we 
should  halt  the  bombing  for  a  few  days. 
We  are  told  that  Hanoi  will  rush  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Each  time,  whether 
the  pause  lasted  a  few  days  or  37  days, 
North  Vietnam  has  used  the  time  to  re- 
group its  troops  and  replenish  its  sup- 
plies. The  net  result  on  each  occasion 
has  been  no  negotiation  and  the  enemy's 
position  has  been  improved,  thus  delay- 
ing the  day  when  they  are  forced  to  ne- 
gotiate. When  the  bombing  resumed, 
we  heard  cries  that  "If  we  had  only 
waited  another  day,  negotiations  would 
have  come  about."  Only  recently  dur- 
ing the  TET,  we  extended  the  cease-fire 
for  2  days,  and  our  intelligence  sources 
tell  us  that  the  supply  lines  from  the 
north  resembled  a  California  freeway 
during  rush  hour,  as  the  enemy  franti- 
cally built  up  its  supplies  in  the  south. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  fight  the  enemy  on  his  terms. 
We  should  make  maximum  use  of  our 
strengths,  and  this  means  greater  use 
of  our  air  and  sea  power.  By  so  doing,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  not  only  save 
American  lives,  but  we  will  also  hasten 
the  ending  of  the  conflict. 

Bombing  of  the  north  should  continue. 
It  is  effective.  Although  It  obviously  has 
not  stopped  all  of  the  infiltration,  it  has 
hampered  and  impeded  the  enemy's  ef- 
forts. And  it  has  raised  the  price  of  ag- 
gression for  the  aggressor.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tells  us  that  300,000  per- 
sons have  been  diverted  in  the  north  to 


the  repairing  of  damaged  roads,  bridges, 
and  supply  centers.  General  Westmore- 
land, who  is  so  brilliantly  commanding 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  has  stated  that 
bombing  is  needed  and  necessary.  The 
American  people,  particularly  those 
with  husbands,  sons,  and  relatives  in 
Vietnam,  expect  and  demand  that  our 
boys  be  given  this  air  support. 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in 
an  article  concluded  that  the  bombing 
has  hurt  North  Vietnam  and  points  to 
the  loud  and  continuous  protests  of 
Hanoi  as  evidencing  its  effectiveness. 
As  Mr.  Hearst  states: 

This  Is  the  clearest  possible  giveaway  that 
the  bombing  is  hurting  and  hurting  bad.  In 
turn,  nothing  could  be  a  greater  argument 
for  continuation  and  Intensification  of  this 
form  of  attack,  all  howling  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hearst  further  concludes  by  say- 
ing: 

The  lessons  of  the  bombing  are  therefore 
clear :  The  North  Vietnam  government  Is  ob- 
viously deeply  concerned  about  the  bomb- 
ings' effect  on  Its  war  effort.  So  to  stop  or 
to  "pause"  again  would  merely  relieve  old 
Ho  of  some  of  his  main  concern,  and  that's 
not  what  we're  there  for. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  around  the 
coimtry  regarding  civilian  casualties.  I 
personally  cannot  recall  any  war  where 
there  have  not  been  civilian  deaths. 
These  civilian  deaths  are  most  unfortu- 
nate and  most  regrettable.  But  let  us 
face  it — war  is  not  pleasant. 

Vermont  Royster,  in  an  October  27, 
1966,  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  stated: 

The  horrors  of  this  war.  Including  the 
horrors  to  the  civilians,  are  the  horrors  of 
all  wars;  so  are  the  confusion  and  the  foul- 
ups. 

Mr.  President,  never  in  the  history  of 
modern  warfare  has  a  nation  taken  such 
great  pain  to  avoid  civilian  casualties. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  it  causes 
greater  risk  for  our  pilots.  The  enemy, 
of  course,  Is  well  aware  of,  and  has  taken 
advantage  of,  this  policy.  It  has  placed 
many  miUtary  operations  In  civilian 
areas.  Contrast  our  concern  for  the 
civilian  with  the  deliberate  and  con- 
certed effort  of  the  Vietcong  to  murder, 
maim,  and  harass  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  the  south. 

In  1965,  Mr.  President,  Communist 
guerrillas  killed  or  captured  1,500  Viet- 
nam civil  officials.  To  appreciate  the 
significance,  it  would  be  the  same  as  if 
this  Nation  lost  30,000  mayors,  board  of 
education  members,  and  city  managers. 

Mr.  President,  Winston  ChurchiU  said: 

One  cannot  expect  security  by  throwing 
small  nations  to  the  wolves. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  make  certain 
that  the  "wolves"  of  communism  do  not 
overrun  South  Vietnam  and  destroy  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  those  who  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  this  great  country. 
We  are  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  ex- 
pressed invitation  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  This  Nation's  record  in 
Asia  is  a  good  one  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  it.    The  actions  of  our  country,  both 


in  war  and  in  peace,  speak  for  them- 
selves. So,  mifortunately,  do  the  actions 
of  the  Commimist  world.  Together  with 
our  allies,  in  World  War  n  we  liberated 
the  conquered  lands  in  both  Eui'ope  and 
Asia  from  the  iron  grip  of  dictators. 
Again  in  Korea  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  aggression's  call,  and  as  a 
result  South  Korea  remains  independent 
today.  Following  these  conflicts,  we 
gave  generously  of  our  resources,  rescued 
these  nations  from  the  despair  and  de- 
struction of  war,  and  rebuilt  them  until 
today  they  enjoy  imprecedented  prosper- 
ity. Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  many 
Eluropean  countries  are  monuments  to 
our  successful  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear,  this 
Nation  has  given  the  best  of  our  manhood 
and  our  wealth  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  nation  in  history.  In  so  doing, 
we  had  and  have  no  ulterior  motives. 
Our  Nation  desires  no  new  territory. 
Our  Nation  desires  no  dominion  over  the 
lives  of  others.  Our  Nation  seeks  only 
to  secure  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  determine  tlieir  own  destiny. 
There  is  little  question  of  the  decision 
of  the  world's  people  if  allowed  a  free 
choice.  For  whenever  and  wherever  a 
nation  has  been  given  a  free  choice,  its 
verdict  is  unmistakable.  Citizens  of  the 
world  know  full  well  that  the  perform- 
ance of  a  democratic  society  far  over- 
shadows the  promises  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  contrast  between  democracy 
and  commtmism  is  evident  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
firm  policy  in  Vietnam  is  a  proper  pol- 
icy— a  policy  which  will  lead  us  to  our 
goal  of  peace. 

Uii.  President,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Luce.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  a  giant 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Only  recently, 
I  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Luce.  I  wrote  him  congratulating  him 
on  a  speech  that  he  gave  entitled,  "The 
Pacific  Community."  During  my  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate,  I  called  for  a  Part- 
nership of  the  Pacific.  I  fovmd  that  Mr. 
Luce's  "Pacific  Community"  and  my 
Partnership  for  the  Pacific  had  much 
in  common.  Mr.  Luce  helped  us  to  see 
the  promise  and  hope  for  Asia  if  we 
remain  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pacific  Communitt 
(An  address  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  editorial 
chairman.  Time  Inc..  at  the  33d  annual 
meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance  Advertisers 
Association,  New  Orleaae,  La.,  September 
22, 1966) 

One  way  in  which  the  purpose  of  Time, 
The  Weekly  Newsmagazine  has  been  stated  Is 
to  say  that  "TIME  makes  the  news  make 
sense."  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  that  that 
is  indeed  a  worthy  purpose — one  which  Is 
basic  to  journalism.  And  yet  It  Is  also  a 
very  presumptuous  claim.  For  how  do  we 
know  that  anything  makes  sense?  We  have 
all  heard  that  human  history  is  "...  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing." 

We  hear  that  same  verdict  today  in  many 
of  our  most  admired  plays  and  novels. 
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I  propose  to  speak  to  you  tciay  about 
Vietnam.  I  will  do  so  on  the  t  ssumptlon 
that  the  whole  human  adventure  does  make 
sense  and  that,  at  this  turning  pt)lnt  In  the 
human  adventure,  the  war  In  Vietlnam,  how- 
ever strange  It  seems,  makes  tHe  greatest 
possible  sense.  I 

Cyrus  Sulzberger,  the  dlstlngx^lshed  for- 
eign affairs  expert  of  the  New  York  Times. 
recently  said:  "What  has  emerge*  from  the 
Great  Debate  on  Vietnam  Is  a  4eep-seated 
doubt  about  ourselves  and  4eep-seated 
Ignorance  of  the  world  we  Inhabljt."  Pretty 
harsh  words  to  direct  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Times!  \ 

We  shall  certainly  have  to  deal  jwlth  mod- 
em American  doubt  about  America.  And 
we  shall  also  have  to  deal  with  jthat  Igno- 
rance. 

As  to  the  Vietnam  war.  the  flrft  thing  to 
say  is  that  It  Is  not  primarily  a  [war  about 
Vietnam,  nor  even  about  China:  It  Is  a  war 
about  the  future  of  Asia.  And  the  second 
thing  to  say  Is  that  our  detenrilnatlon  In 
Vietnam  has  already  resulted  iq  a  radical 
change  in  the  prospects  for  the]  future  of 
Asia. 

The  basic  drive  throughout  AsB  Is  to  be- 
come modern.  Two  routes  to  motternlty  are 
offered.  One  Is  the  road  marked  Freedom, 
the  other  Is  the  road  marked  Tyilanny.  For 
tyranny  we  may  read,  concretely.  Commu- 
nism. 

In  the  past  year  throughout  Asia  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  swing  nward  the 
choice  of  the  Freedom  road.  An4  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  swing  has  Ibeen  deci- 
sively Influenced  by  confidence  In  the  Ameri- 
can decision  to  stand  and  fight  ik  Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia — in  fact,  virtually  all  of  jthem — are 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  American  military 
presence,  even  though  for  more  pr  less  ob- 
vious reasons  not  all  of  them  tan  say  so 
out  loud. 

And  this  Is  perhaps  the  place  I  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  by  no  meats  fighting 
alone.  There  are  two  full  divisions  from 
Korea — and  they  are  truly  fighters.  There 
are  also  military  units  from  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  fron)  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Altogether  30  nations  are 
contributing  to  South  Vletnaia  In  other 
ways. 

A  third  thing  to  say  about  Asia  Is  that  it  Is 
a  vast  territory  inhabited  by  deeply  separated 
people.  In  the  East-West  Center  In  Hono- 
lulu we  discovered  that  the  Aslati  students 
are  often  better  acquainted  wltl|  the  West 
than  they  are  with  each  other'ai  countries. 
In  the  past  year,  there  has  been  tnore  coop- 
erative action  among  Asian  couitrtes  than 
ever  before  In  their  thousands  ^f  years  of 
history.  And  this  cooperation  h$s  not  cen- 
tered around  Communism.  Qull^  the  con- 
trary. A  newly  cooperative  Aila  centers 
around  Freedom.  ] 

Most  of  the  cooperative  action  concenu 
economic  progress.  But  the  political  im- 
plications are  profound.  To  cite  only  a  few 
examples: 

Item:  Last  December's  treaty  bttween  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Japan,  e^ded  more 
than  a  half-cent\u-y  of  hostility.  Korea  will 
receive  from  Japan  an  elght-hiwidred-mll- 
Uon-dollar  program  for  modernization  of 
Korean  agriculture  and  Industri,  and  the 
creation  of  a  modem  transportation  system. 

Item:  Earlier  this  year  the  lon|  estrange- 
ment between  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines 
was  also  brought  to  an  end.  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines,  together  with  Thailand,  re- 
vitalized the  cultural  and  educational  agency 
they  had  created  back  In  1961 — the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia,  or  "AS^"  as  It  Is 
called.  The  Initials  stand  for  "h»pe"  In  the 
language  of  all  three  nations. 

Item:  The  creation  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  This  owes  much  to 'the  genius 
of  that  extraordinary  Amerlcati.  Eugene 
Black,  and  to  the  support  of  Presltlent  John- 
son.    With  a  capital  of  one  bUlton  dollars, 


It  will  be  the  Asian  equivalent  of  the  World 
Bank  but  entirely  managed  and  largely 
financed  by  Asians. 

Item:  The  latest  dramatic  step  for  the 
future  took  plEice  in  June  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council — or 
ASPAC.  Some  80  delegates  from  9  nations — 
Japan,  Malaysia,  Nationalist  China,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  ThaUand, 
South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea — met  in 
Seoul.  Like  the  older  but  smaller  sister 
organization,  "ASA,"  ASPAC's  first  goal  Is 
to  pool  technicians  and  skills  and  boost  agri- 
cultural production.  Because  of  Its  size  and 
promise.  It  points  to  an  Asian  Common 
Market. 

Thus,  the  Exodus  of  Asia  from  old  pat- 
terns of  disunity  and  poverty  comes  not 
from  war's  loud  clashing  but  by  a  movement 
of  the  spirit,  through  the  qiUet  means  of 
statesmanship,  toward  Freedom  and  friend- 
ship. And  yet  this  could  not  have  happened 
without  the  presence  of  American  military 
power.  For  American  military  power  was  and 
Is  essential  to  give  Asian  nations.  Including 
even  India,  a  feeling  of  security — a  feeling 
of  security  Internally  as  well  as  against  the 
looming  threat  of  Chinese  Conununlsm  which 
in  recent  years,  has  been  sensed  much  more 
keenly  over  there  than  here. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  two 
mo6t  spectacular  events  of  the  past  year  In 
Asia.  The  first  was  the  antl-Communlst 
revolution  In  Indonesia  and  the  second  is 
the  convulsion  In  Red  China. 

The  revolution  in  Indonesia  was  a  bloody 
affair.  Probably  not  less  than  300.000  people 
were  slaughtered.  It  was  a  terrible  price  to 
pay  for  the  overthrow  of  Sukarno — that  weird 
mixture  of  Father  of  his  Country  and  crazy, 
strutting  peacock.  But  the  alternative  was 
Chinese  Communism  which  came  very  close 
to  enslaving  100.000,000  Indonesians. 

The  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  directly  with  the  Indonesian  anti-Com- 
munist revolution.  Yet.  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  was  and 
Is  a  mighty  source  of  reassurance  to  the  men 
in  Djakarta  who  are  now  trying  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  Sukarno 
threw  It. 

As  for  the  current  convulsion  In  Red  China, 
It  Is  too  early  to  predict.  It  looks  like  the 
final  descent  Into  Insanity.  But  one  thing 
it  says  with  the  clarity  of  neon  light — eco- 
nomically. Communist  China  has  been  a  total 
bust.  As  for  external  affairs.  Red  China  has 
suffered  nothing  but  defeat.  On  top  of  Its 
bloody  repudiation  In  Indonesia,  the  ulti- 
mate humiliation  suffered  by  Red  China  was 
when  North  Korea  turned  openly  against 
her — North  Korea,  whose  very  existence  is 
owed  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Red 
Chinese  soldiers  killed  and  buried  In  the 
North  Korean  valleys. 

Every  topic  on  which  I  have  touched  would 
require  a  whole  semester  of  lectures  to  expli- 
cate. My  effort.  In  these  few  minutes,  can 
only  be  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  whole  with 
strokes  which,  however  simple,  are,  I  believe, 
true. 

The  conclusion  so  far  reached  Is  that  dur- 
ing recent  years  and  especially  In  the  last 
12  months,  the  menace  of  Communism  In 
Asia  has  declined  to  an  amazing  degree.  And 
along  with  the  decline  of  the  Communism 
menace,  the  forces  of  progress  and  freedom 
have  gained  a  most  hopeful  momentum. 
And  all  of  this  Is  Inconceivable  without  the 
fighting  determination  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

What,  then,  about  Vietnam  Itself?  Why 
am  I  prepared  to  say  that  our  battle  In  Viet- 
nam not  only  makes  sense  but  makes  the 
greatest  possible  sense?  Here  the  limita- 
tions of  time  really  put  me  In  trouble.  Be- 
cause, as  you  know  so  well.  It  Is  a  long  and 
complicated  story. 

First  of  all.  I  could  say.  with  I  think  good 
sense,  that  we  have  to  fight  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause there  is  where  Communists  are  fight- 
ing— not  Just  talking,  fighting.    But  I  should 


like  to  put  my  emphasis  on  another  point. 
The  other  point  is  the  one  basic  to  all  of 
Asia.  I  have  said  that  the  greatest  drive 
throughout  Asia  Is  to  go  modern.  To  go 
modern  means,  superficially,  to  acquire  the 
end-products  of  Western  technology  and  to 
enter  into  the  age  of  affluence — at  least  to 
climb  out  of  the  Immemorial  mud  of  pov- 
erty. But  obviously  that  cannot  be  done 
without  the  benefit  of  stable  governments. 
Let  me  put  It  more  precisely — and  also  more 
profoundly.  Modernity  cannot  be  achieved 
without  nationhood.  And  nationhood  is 
something  which  Asia  In  Its  past  never  knew. 
This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  which  may  be 
subject  to  some  qualifications,  but  it  Is  a 
statement  which  can  be  sustained. 

We  commonly  speak  today  of  "the  emerging 
nations."  What  does  that  phrase  mean?  It 
means  nations  that  are  not  nations  but  are 
trying  to  become  nations. 

The  Vietnamese  are  a  civilized  people. 
They  have  a  long  cultural  background — In- 
cidentally, that  background  is  mainly  Con- 
fucian, not  Buddhist.  But  of  all  civilized 
people,  Vietnam  has  had  the  least  chance  to 
achieve  modern  nationhood.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  for  nearly  100  years  It  was 
ruled  by  Prance  and  that  after  World  War  n 
the  French  were  totally  Incapable  of  trans- 
ferring their  rule  into  an  acceptable  form  of 
self-government. 

Thus,  after  a  century  of  foreign  rule,  the 
Vietnamese  have  known  nothing  but  war 
for  Independence,  mixed  with  and  continued 
into  the  most  vicious  of  all  wars — civil  war. 

Thus,  to  put  the  matter  further,  in  Viet- 
nam there  has  been  only  a  minimum  basis 
for  the  organization  of  law  and  order. 

Therefore.  Vietnam  is  the  place  which 
most  needs  our  help  in  Its  efforts  to  become 
modern  by  becoming  a  nation. 

In  my  view  the  key  word  In  Vietnam  is 
Pacification.  Pacification  means  man; 
things.  One  of  the  things  it  means  most 
is  security — that  is,  that  the  farmers  in  their 
villages  and  the  townsfolk  in  their  towns 
should  feel  that  they  can  proceed  with  theti 
dally  occupations  without  fear  of  being  sud- 
denly butchered.  That  means  rooting  out 
the  Viet  Cong  from  right  In  the  midst  ol 
the  people  as  well  as  rooting  them  out  from 
their  Jungle  lairs.  And  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  that  Is  a  most  difficult  business. 
But  Pacification  means  somewhat  more  than 
security — although  we  might  be  glad  to  set- 
tle for  Just  security.  Pacification  means 
bringing  to  the  people  better  ways  of  life- 
better  methods  of  agriculture,  more  schools, 
more  doctors  and  medicines.  The  more  this 
is  achieved,  the  more  the  people  will  feel 
they  have  something  worth  defending  against 
Viet  Cong  terror.  And  It  means  still  more 
than  that:  it  means  increasing  confidence 
that  there  is  a  government  m  Saigon  which 
Is  dedicated  to  making  a  nation. 

But  I  mu»t  not  seem  to  deprecate  o\ii 
military  action — either  its  necessity  or  its 
valor.  Of  course,  we  have  to  stop  North 
Vietnam  and  we  have  to  stop  its  intrusion 
absolutely.  We  also  have  to  disintegrate  all 
organized  units  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Our  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marines  have  conducted 
themselves  magnificently.  Prom  four-star 
generals  to  first  class  privates,  they  have 
been  terribly  efficient  In  battle  and  as  con- 
siderate to  the  populace  as  any  troops  ever 
were  In  a  foreign  land.  We  can  be  deeply 
proud  of  our  600.000  American  fighting  men 
on  land  and  sea  and  air  throughout  the  far 
Pacific. 

Pacification  and  battle  action  go  together, 
of  course.  But  it  is  my  belief,  as  It  Is,  of 
course,  our  hope  that  very  soon,  and  even 
now  we  can  give  the  top  priority  to  Pacifica- 
tion. 

One  more  point  and  I  must  be  done  with 
the  drama  of  Vietnam.  The  chief  problem 
of  Pacification  lies  rather  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  emerging  Vietnamese 
nation.  The  specific  problem  In  Vietnam 
as  elsewhere,  but  most  acutely  In  Vietnam, 
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U  the  staggering  shortage  of  trained  person- 
nel  civil   servants,   competent   bureaucrats, 

as  well  as  medical  and  production  techni- 
cians. A  large  training  program  Is  now  going 
on;  it  is  headed  by  a  most  able  person- 
Nguyen  Due  Thang. 

This  great  effort  stems  from  President 
Johnson's  meeting  In  Honolulu  last  April. 

Somewhere  along  the  tortuous  and  frus- 
trating road  to  victory  in  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  made  the  decision  to  go  all-out 
militarily — meaning  to  do  all  that  would  be 
required.  At  HonoliUu  he  made  the  decision 
to  go  as  fast  and  aa  far  as  possible  with 
Pacification.  Those  two  decisions  together 
mark  one  of  the  great  tixmlng  points  in  the 
prospect  for  freedom  and  prosperity  In  Asia. 
The  rlghtness  of  those  two  decisions  got  re- 
sounding confirmation  in  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tions in  September. 

The  title  which  I  have  given  to  these  re- 
marks is  The  Pacific  Community.  What,  ex- 
actly, do  I  mean  by  that?  I  do  not  know — 
exactly.  I  put  the  phrase  before  you  aa 
something  to  think  about — to  consider  what 
meaning  It  ought  to  have. 

Ever  since  World  War  n  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  phrase.  The  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. What,  exactly,  does  anybody  mean 
by  The  Atlantic  Community?  Nothing  very 
exact.  The  phrase  is  meaningful  because  It 
refers  back  to  something  which  all  the 
nations  of  The  Atlantic  Community  have  In 
common— namely.  Western  Civilization.  The 
Pacific  Community  has  no  such  point  of 
reference.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  The 
Atlantic  Community  refers  to  a  common  past 
and  The  Pacific  Community  refers  to  a  com- 
mon future. 

In  last  summer's  Great  Debate  about  Viet- 
nam, a  curious  attitude  came  to  the  surface, 
in  effect,  and  almost  explicitly,  a  niimber 
of  anti-Vietnam  Senators  and  learned  pun- 
dits were  saying  that  Asia,  the  Orient,  is  so 
utterly  different  from  the  West,  that  the 
United  States  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Well,  now,  if,  in  this  scientific  age.  It  were 
possible  to  construct  a  waU  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— and  let  us  call 
It  an  atomic  wall — the  Idea  of  total  Isolation 
from  Asia  might  be  worth  considering.  But 
the  Idea  is  obviously  absurd.  We  have  been 
deeply  involved  with  Asia  and  we  will  be- 
come Inescapably  more  Involved^ — ^llke  It  or 
not.  I  say,  we  should  Uke  It.  Our  involve- 
ments with  Asia  during  the  20th  Century 
have  by  no  means  been  to  our  discredit.  We 
occupied  Japan  and  out  of  that  occupation 
emerged  a  new  Japan,  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  and,  we  can  say  with  some  confidence, 
newly  democratic.  The  MacArthur  occupa- 
tion was  surely  one  of  the  happier  great 
events  of  history. 

Long  before  that,  we  found  oiu-selves  In 
possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  we 
promptly  promised  them  Independence  and 
moved  vigorously  to  that  end.  More  re- 
cently, we  saved  Korea  at  the  cost  of  30,000 
American  lives  and  are  receiving  now  the 
finest  expression  of  Korean  gratitude.  Diir- 
Ing  World  War  II,  the  Republic  of  China  was 
one  of  our  major  alUes  and — well,  tragedies 
happen.  But  it  is  possible  to  hope — now 
more  than  ever — that  the  tragedy  may  be 
redeemed  and  that  the  whole  of  China  will 
one  day  take  its  place  In  a  new  Pacific  Com- 
munity. 

I  am  certainly  not  saying  that  to  begin  to 
think  of  a  Pacific  Community  is  in  any  way 
to  lessen  our  devotion  to  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. My  credentials  on  that  score  are,  I 
think.  In  order.  I  treasure  all  the  dynamic 
greatness  of  Western  Civilization  and  if  the 
defense  of  Western  Civilization  now  rests 
largely  on  the  United  States,  that  is  a  respon- 
sibility we  should  feel  proud  to  bear. 

But  the  mission  of  the  United  States  In 
the  20th  Century  extends  far  beyond  oxir  own 
shores  and  the  peninsula  of  Europe.  Mis- 
sion? There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  word 
mission.    They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


a  national  purpose  or  mission.  They  are 
at  bottom  the  same  kind  of  faithless  people 
who  say  that  history  has  no  meaning,  that 
human  life  itself  has  no  meaning. 

And.  say  the  scoffers,  If  the  United  States 
has  a  pvirFKwe,  a  mission,  pray  tell  tis  what 
It  is.    I  think  that  is  not  too  difficult. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to  use 
Its  power  and  resources  to  help  create  a  world 
community.  This  mission  begins  by  a  vision 
of  a  ntimber  of  communities,  large  and  small. 
There  Is  The  Atlantic  Community,  to  which 
we  happily  pledge  ourselves.  There  Is  The 
Western  Hemisphere  Community.  In  which 
we  try,  with  both  success  and  failure,  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  a  Good  Neighbor.  And 
there  is  The  Pacific  Community. 

Tht  Pacific  Community,  now  coming  into 
our  vision,  is  a  new  hope  for  a  new  and 
better  world.  It  brings  together  a  variety 
of  meanings.  It  means  that  Asian  nations 
themselves  should  develop  greater  unity  of 
both  material  and  political  commerce.  But 
its  greatest  meaning  will  be  that  at  last  the 
East  that  was  East  and  the  West  that  was 
West  will  have  met  as  partners  of  equal  dig- 
nity in  a  multi-racial  concert  of  Ideals  and 
Interests. 

Everyone  speaks  of  Peace.  But  Peace  Is 
Inconceivable  without  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship between  Occident  and  Orient.  And 
that  relationship  finds  Its  natxiral  place 
around  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Including  Avis- 
tralla  with  its  Immense  potentlalitlee  for  the 
future.  The  giant  stride  toward  Peace  will 
be  the  formation  of  The  Pacific  Community, 
as  Its  very  name  so  happily  Implies. 

In  The  Pacific  Community,  each  nation 
will  have  its  rights  and  its  obllgatlonfl  ac- 
cording to  its  ability.  To  the  United  States, 
by  reason  of  its  strength.  wUl  fall  the  main 
biuden  of  military  defense.  We  are  and 
should  be  responsible  for  the  defense  of  The 
Pacific  Community  no  less  than  for  The 
Atlantic  Community.  We  shall  also  share 
otw  economic  capabilities  and  whatever 
treasures  we  possess  of  democratic  Ideals  and 
realities.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  meet  as 
partners  the  vigorous  drive  of  Asian  nations 
to  become  modern  and  to  express  their  own 
talents  and  identities — In  their  quest  for 
prosperity  under  the  fiag  of  Freedom. 

Before  many  of  you  were  born,  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  that  the  mission  of  America  Is 
to  make  the  world   safe   for   democracy. 

If  you  will  reassess  these  words,  I  think 
you  win  find  them  remarkably  precise.  He 
did  not  say  that  we  are  to  Impose  democracy 
on  the  world.  He  said  simply  that  it  was  up 
to  us  to  see  that  democracy  should  be  made 
a  live  option  for  all  the  people  in  the  world 
who  wish  to  adopt  it. 

We  have  learned  an  enormous  lot  since 
Wilson's  day.  We  have  learned  how  difficult 
it  is  to  make  democracy  work — even  In 
Europe  and  even  here.  We  have  learned 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  meet  the  greedy  and 
egotistic  claims  of  men  and  still  maintain  a 
balance  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

But  this  Is  the  mission  to  which  our  na- 
tion now  Is  called — at  home  and  throughout 
the  world.  Instead  of  finding  excuses,  even 
high-minded  excuses  for  running  away  from 
this  assignment,  might  we  not  rather  say: 
Now  God  be  thanked  who  matched  vis  with 
this  hour. 

Let  us  heighten  our  resolve.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  say,  with 
pride  and  with  truth:  here,  now,  has  been 
established  The  Pacific  Community,  and 
America  Is  glad  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRLb'FiN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 


have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ghuen- 
ing].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  w&s  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  oflS- 
clal  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  because  of  death  in 
their  respective  families  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Eaiender 

B*vln 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Morse 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Church 


[No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS— 89 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaTlta 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Xjausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 2 
Nelson 
NOT  VOTING — 9 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

MtislEle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Bandolph 

RiblcoS 

RusecU 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith 

Bparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

WUllams,  VJ. 

Yarborotigh 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Fannin 

Omening 

Hart 


Jordan,  N.C. 
Metcalf 
WUllams,  Del. 


So  the  bill   (S.  665)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

s.  665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-501,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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proprlated   during  the  flscal   yeaj' 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
States  for  procurement  of  alrcraf ; 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  In 
follows : 

Aircraft 


For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $533, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corpe. 
000;  for  the  Air  Force,  •1,303,000, 
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1967  for 
Ihe  United 

missiles, 
ahiounts  as 


]00 


000;  for 
1,703,300,- 


OCO. 


Missiles 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  86.1p0,000;  for 
the  Navy.  $48,700,000;  for  the  Majlne  Corps, 
$2,100,000;    for  the  Air  Force,  $48,000,000. 
Tracked  Combat  Vehlclei 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
$62,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  |$4,200,000. 

TITLE    n— RESEARCH.    DEVELC^PMENT. 
TEST,   AND   EVALUATIC^ 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funHs  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-501,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1«67  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law.  In  ainounts  as 
follows : 

For  the  Army,  $40,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  tlie  Marine 
Corps) ,  $40,000,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $33,000,000; 

For  Defense  Agencies,  $22.000,0(K). 

TITLE   III— MILITARY   CONSTltUCTION 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  eaeii  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  mili- 
tary installations  and  facilities  b^t  acquiring 
constructing,  converting,  rehabujtatlng,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisltionj  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  ind  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection 
with  military  activities  in  southe4st  Asia,  or 
In  support  of  such  activities,  Inj  the  total 
amount  as  follows:  1 

Department  of  the  Army,  $288.»00.000; 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $140,000,000;  and 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $196,000,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  eaoi  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  Under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3|48  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  permanent  or  temporary  Improvements 
on  land  Includes  authority  for  sirveys.  ad- 
ministration, overhead,  planning,  lind  super* 
vision  Incident  to  construction,  i  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  Is  approved  under  section  ^55  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  IJ.S.C.  255) . 
and  even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estat*  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  survfys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  lankl  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  puichase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Ssc.  303.  There  are  authorized  |  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but 
prlations  for  public  works  authorl 
tlon  301  shall  not  exceed'  Dej 
the  Army,  $288,500,000;  Department  of  the 
Navv,  $140,000,000;  Department  pf  the  Air 
Force,  $196,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $^24,500,000. 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Defenj 
directed  that  insofar  as  practical 
tracts  shall  be  formally  advei 
awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  bl 
lowest  responsible  bidders. 

TITLE  rv— STATEMENT  OF  CCJNGRES- 
SIONAL   POLICY       | 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  dsclares — 

(1)  its  firm  Intentions  to  provlle  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  |he  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  flghtltig  In  Viet- 
nam; 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  beln ;  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  State)  and  other 


necessary 
the  appro- 
ked  by  sec- 
irtment  of 


is  hereby 
lie  all  con- 
tised  and 
isls  to  the 


men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 
(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference  or  any  other  meeting  of 
nations  similarly  Involved  and  interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating plEins  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  those  accords. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished biisiness,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  E>resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


REDUCTION  OF  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  2 
or  3  weeks  ago  I  discussed  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  the 
desirability  of  creating  a  joint  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
consider  a  resolution  submitted  by  the 
majority  leader  on  the  subject  of  troops 
in  Europe. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  following 
Members  have  been  designated  to  be 
members  of  that  joint  committee  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Senators  Mansfield,  Pulbright,  Church, 
Hickenlooper,  and  Aiken. 

I  have  requested  the  majority  leader, 
and  he  has  consented,  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  that  joint  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  we  discussed  the 
matter  and  decided  that,  due  to  the  large 
volume  of  business  before  both  of  these 
committees,  it  will  be  better  to  conduct 
these  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
members  of  the  two  committees.  We 
agreed  that  the  subcommittee  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  requested  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 


Symington],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  as  representatives  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  both  com- 
mittees whether  or  not  they  will,  at  the 
same  time,  consider  the  resolution  which 
I  authorized,  and  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  10  other  Senators,  which  I  had 
by  unanimous  consent  referred  to  both 
committees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  that  res- 
olution, the  Dodd  resolution,  and  the 
Clark  resolution  will  all  be  given  im- 
partial consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide,  for 
the  period  ending  on  Jvme  30,  1967,  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW— COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  especially  of  the  manager  of  the 
pending  business — with  apologies  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  delaying 
his  matter — on  February  21,  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Joint  leadership 
to  continue  the  consideration  of  that  bill, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, until  It  is  disposed  of.  It  may  take 
3  or  4  or  5  days.  Then  we  will  return  to 
the  Monroney  reorganization  bill  and  will 
stay  with  that  legislation  vmtll  It  is  finished. 
When  we  do  take  It  up  again  next  week,  as 
I  hope  we  shall,  it  vrtU  be  the  Intention  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  the  approval 
of  the  leadership,  to  have  amendments  voted 
upon  whether  Senators  are  In  the  Chamber 
or  not,  in  an  effort  to  conclude  action  on 
the  measure. 

I  repeat  that  statement  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader,  first  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
of  the  day:  Do  I  correctly  understand 
there  will  be  an  extended  textile  discus- 
sion which  will  probably  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  and  no  further 
business  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  be  no  votes  today,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  have  for  some  weeks  now  been 


preparing  for  this  round-robin  discussion 
affecting  the  wool  and  textile  industries, 
which  is  about  to  get  underway. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  further  question, 
Mr.  President.  I  queried  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  yester- 
day with  respect  to  his  remaining  amend- 
ments to  the  Reorganization  Act.  He 
said  he  would  offer  five  more;  and  I  un- 
derstood that  one  of  those  would  relate 
to  rule  XXn. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  expects  to 
take  much  or  little  time,  but  he  does  ex- 
pect a  rollcall  vote  on  each  one.  I  won- 
der, therefore,  whether  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  majority  leader  thinks  it 
advisable  to  have  the  Senate  meet  at  11 
o'clock,  with  the  understanding  that 
committees  can  meet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  had  for- 
gotten we  had  discussed  that  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Senate 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber,  and  could  not  hear  the 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
leadership  intends,  when  it  takes  up  the 
Reorganization  Act,  to  go  ahead  and 
finish  the  bill,  without  laying  it  aside 
again ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  that  all  Sen- 
ators having  amendments  at  the  desk  or 
wishing  to  present  amendments  must  be 
present  during  the  legislative  part  of  the 
session  to  present  their  amendments,  or 
the  leadership  will  be  entitled  to  ask  for 
a  third  reading  when  there  is  no  one 
present  in  the  Chamber  willing  to  call 
up  amendments  which  they  have  at  the 
desk,  or  to  present  them  from  their 
seats? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  will,  of  course,  try  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  flexibility,  and  not  be 
dictatorial. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    No;     subject    to 
quorum  calls  and  an  effort  to  notify  Sen- 
ators to  come  in  and  call  up  their  amend- 
ments; but  not  to  automatically  lay  aside 
the  bill,  or  adjourn  at  2  o'clock  because 
they  do  not  appear  to  present  amend- 
ments which  they  have  heretofore  in- 
troduced. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  like  the  priv- 
ilege of  calling  up  my  amendment  first 
thing  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  wiU  be  per- 
fectly happy  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator, as  well  as  others  on  his  side,  to  fully 
develop  the  question. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  expects  the  usual  full  cooper- 
ation of  the  distingiiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clajuc], 
who  was  ready  to  offer  five  amendments 
on  a  rollcall  basis  when  this  matter  was 
set  aside,  and  he  has  indicated,  if  I  recall 
his  conversation  correctly,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  call  up  the  five  amendments 
tomorrow,  on  each  of  which  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote. 


JOHNSON  EFFORT  TO  HOLD  SPEND- 
ING LINE  GETS  BRICKBATS,  DE- 
SERVES PRAISE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  I  have  attempted  to  do  my  best 
to  reduce  wasteful  Federal  spending.  Of 
course  I  have  been  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration from  time  to  time  when  I 
disagreed  with  their  spending  policies.  I 
expect  to  continue  to  oppose  some  of 
the  President's  spending  programs  this 
year. 

However,  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear 
that,  in  my  estimation,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  tried  hard  to  keep 
spending  down  and  has  run  into  a  buzz- 
saw  of  congressional  and  pressure  group 
criticism  whenever  it  has  done  so.  Over 
the  years  President  Johnson's  budget 
directors  have  worked  effectively  to 
carve  the  fat  out  of  Federal  programs 
and  give  us  a  more  intelligent  basis  for 
evaluating  the  Federal  budget. 

This  has  not  been  a  popular  course. 
It  has  raised  hackles  and  brought  forth 
howls  from  the  special  interest  groups 
who  want  something  for  nothing.  It  has 
upset  many  who  genuinely  feel  that  im- 
portant activities  have  been  given  too 
low  a  priority. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  those  who 
speak  out  most  loudly  In  support  of  Fed- 
eral cutbacks  also  object  most  vocifer- 
ously when  those  cutbacks  are  made.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  highway  program. 

President  Johnson,  wisely,  in  my  esti- 
mation, decided  to  reduce  highway 
spending  substantially.  Then  the 
screams  of  anguish  went  up.  Liberal  and 
conservative  alike  decried  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  as  false  economy, 
tampering  with  a  trust  fund,  and  other- 
wise destroying  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
democracy. 

I  think  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Johnson  administration  for  its  de- 
termined effort  to  hold  down  highway 
spending.  As  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Boyd  indicated  at  Tuesday's  hear- 
ings on  the  highway  holdback : 

The  Interest  of  the  country  is  better  served 
by  having  a  sound  doUar  than  by  having 
more  highways. 

I  hope  the  President  will  continue  to 
resist  the  strong  pressures  from  Con- 
gress and  continue  to  spend  wisely.  The 
American  people  will  be  the  gainers  in 
the  long  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  recognizes  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  speak 
to  the  Senate  today  on  a  matter  which 


has  had  the  active  consideration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson  over  the  past  12 
years.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Textiles  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  believe  I  have  some  familiarity 
with  textile  matters. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  like- 
wise interested  in  that  large  segment  of 
our  economy  where  4  million  people  are 
engaged  in  producing  fibers,  textiles,  ap- 
parel, and  numerous  other  textile  prod- 
ucts. The  time  has  come  for  plain  teHk.. 
The  Jobs  of  these  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  decisions  and  the  deter- 
mination with  which  they  are  carried 
out. 

It  is  my  intention  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  in  plain  and  simple  words  the  se- 
rious situation  which  now  confronts  us. 
I  am  motivated  by  the  interest  we  all 
have  in  the  people  whose  Jobs  are  in  this 
industry  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
in  those  who  have  no  jobs  or  training  and 
who  need  opportunities  for  gainful  em- 
ployment; in  those  who  seek  with  our 
help  to  leave  forever  the  desperate  cycle 
of  poverty;  and  lastly,  in  those  who  need 
to  create  an  economically  strong  family 
where  the  father  can  have  access  to  se- 
cure, stable  and  respectable  employment 
without  going  on  relief. 

These  people — the  employed,  those 
seeking  employment,  and  those  in  need 
of  training — in  short  the  secure  and  the 
insecure — all  these  people  who  are  our 
greatest  resource  are  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

Through  their  efforts  in  fields,  forests, 
and  pastures,  they  produce  textile  fibers 
which  are  passed  on  to  a  million  others 
who  spin,  weave,  and  knit  these  fibers 
into  fabrics  for  industrial,  military, 
home,  and  apparel  uses — 1,400,000  of 
these  people  are  engaged  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  these  textiles  into  wearing  ap- 
parel alone. 

These  men  and  women  and  their  jobs 
are  enough  to  alert  us  to  the  national 
interest  involved.  Beyond  this,  however, 
we  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  fiber- 
textile-apparel  complex  is  essential  to 
the  functioning  of  our  whole  national 
economy  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  I 
am  interested  in  people,  prosperity  and 
peace. 

BACKGKOtTMD 

So  much  for  my  reason  for  speaking 
today.  The  matters  which  I  intend  to 
take  up  with  the  Senate  have  had  bi- 
partisan support  and  understanding  and 
I  trust  will  continue  to  do  so. 

WORLD   TEXTILES 

The  textile  Industry's  problems  caused 
by  the  rising  level  of  imports  began  In 
the  post- World  War  n  period.  With  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  the  vast  tex- 
tile Industries  of  the  whole  world  were 
rebuilt.  In  their  search  for  dollars 
those  nations  have  exported  their  prod- 
ducts  in  ever-increasing  amounts  to  the 
United  States. 

Japanese  resurgence  in  the  cotton  tex- 
tile sector  had  reached  such  proportions 
by  1956  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
to  take  some  action.  A  comprehensive 
voluntary  bilateral  agreement  establish- 
ing quotas  on  all  exports  of  cotton  textile 
products    from    Japan    to    the    United 
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states  was  made  covering  the  ytars  1957 
to  1961. 

Late  in  1956,  ttie  administraCion  acti- 
vated a  tariff  quota  on  wool  fftbrics  on 
imports  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
domestic  production. 

When  the  Japanese  bilateral  on  cot- 
tons and  the  tariff  quota  on  wool  fabrics 
were  announced,  it  was  stated  that  such 
actions  were  indicative  of  what  would 
be  done  in  the  event  that  siml^r  prob- 
lems arose  with  other  textUe  Jjroducts 
or  from  other  sources. 

Exports  of  textiles  from  mahy  other 
sources  soon  developed  as  textile  capac- 
ity and  productipn  in  many  papts  of  the 
world  increased.  Tariff  schedules  had 
little  effect  in  restraining  imports  of 
fabrics  and  garments  coming  ffom  fac- 
tories in  every  comer  of  the  world. 
Made  by  workers  who  were  gla<$  to  earn 
10  cents  an  hour,  these  goods  landed  on 
the  American  market  and  undermined 
the  wages  and  employment  of  our  people. 

The  tariff  quotas  on  wool  fabrics  had 
Uttle  restraining  effect.  Lowfr  wage, 
lower  cost  countries  chose  the  p.S.  tex- 
tile market  as  a  place  to  earq  dollars. 

DOMESTIC   UTODSTRT  | 

Meanwhile,  employment  in  ihe  U.S. 
textile  industry  continued  to  decline. 
Between  1950  and  1960,  employment 
shrunk  by  332,000  jobs;  676  American 
mills  closed;  areas  of  chronic  ind  per- 
sistent unemployment  grew. 
We  imported  unemployment.  | 
Confidence  in  the  textile  industry  fell. 
Investment  shrunk.  The  feelttig  grew 
that  this  industry  was  the  victirti  of  Gov- 
ernment; policies  which  would  {phase  it 
out.  I 

IVVKSTIGATION 

My  colleague  from  New  Hapipshire, 
Senator  Cotton,  in  1958  proposed  to  the 
Senate  a  resolution  establishing  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  recommendations  rebtive  to 
the  worsening  textile  situation.  rThe  res- 
olution passed. 

At  that  time  imports  had  increased  by 
over  one-third  since  President  Eisen- 
hower's action  in  1956  and  had  reached 
601  million  square  yards  equivalent.  The 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  tie  honor 
to  be  chairman,  held  extensive  hearings 
throughout  the  country  and  imade  a 
number  of  recommendations,  fey  1960, 
imports  had  risen  to  1,297  millicii  square 
yards,  of  which  1,054  million  wa$  cotton, 
111  million  was  wool  textiles,  land  132 
million  was  synthetic  textiles. 

It  wsis  apparent  by  mid- 1960  that  a 
course  of  conduct  which  would  even- 
tually phase  out  4  million  jobs  |n  fibers, 
textiles,  and  apparel  was  alrea(ty  creat- 
ing hardship  throughout  large  areas  of 
the  coimtry.  If  the  cotintry  was|  to  move 
ahead,  then  remedial  measurels  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  textile  sector. 

nSSERAI,   PROGRAM  \ 

President  Kennedy  endorsed  |the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Textiles,  and  following  his  inauguration 
in  1961  moved  promptly.  I  ass  unani- 
moxis  consent  to  have  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  excerpts  fVom  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Textiles 
dated  February  4,  1959,  Senate  No.  42, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  2$7  of  the 
S5th  Congress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RECOM  MZNDATIONS 

It  Is  evident  from  the  brief  review  of  post- 
war trends  In  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
outlined  In  this  report  that  this  Industry  Is 
faced  with  a  number  of  serious  problems.  It 
would  not  be  wise  national  policy  to  allow 
conditions  in  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
to  continue  to  deteriorate.  Although  there 
may  be  disagreement  over  the  specific  equip- 
ment and  manpower  requirements  essential 
for  defense  purposes,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement that  It  Is  lmp>eratlve  to  national 
security  for  this  Nation  to  maintain  sufficient 
capacity  to  satisfy  Its  military  and  civilian 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
One  of  our  needs  is  for  good  estimates  of  the 
equipment  and  manpower  needs  In  the  textile 
Industry  In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  We 
have  requested  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
Mobilization  to  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  such  estimates  which  will  become  part 
of  the  permanent  record  of  this  study. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  Justify  the  administra- 
tion of  various  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  ways  that  the  effects  bear 
far  more  heavUy  upon  one  Industry  than 
upon  others.  The  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  they 
support  the  broad  policy  objectives  of  an 
expanded  program  of  international  trade,  and 
a  soundly  administered  program  of  economic 
aid  to  friendly  nations.  But  it  Is  Imperative 
that  such  policies  be  administered  In  ways 
which  will  spread  the  costs  over  a  wider  seg- 
ment of  oiu'  society  than  has  been  true  in  the 
past. 

We  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem. Every  nation  of  the  world  today  is  In- 
terested in  economic  development.  Because 
in  the  past  higher  Incomes  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  industrialization,  nations  which 
traditionally  have  been  producers  of  raw 
materials  are  now  anxious  to  industrialize. 
Historically,  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be 
established  in  a  country  as  It  begins  the 
process  of  industrialization  is  the  textile 
industry.  Hence  throughout  the  world  we 
have  witnessed  especially  during  the  past  few 
years,  a  rapid  development  of  textile  capacity 
In  many  countries  which  formerly  Imported 
most  or  all  of  their  textile  products.  To  some 
extent  the  new  textile  production  is  for 
domestic  consumption.  But  there  has  also 
been  a  pronounced  shift  in  the  pattern  of 
international  trade,  and  this  is  nowhere  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. These  developments  will  not  come  to 
a  sudden  stop,  and  it  is  entirely  likely  that 
unless  the  nations  of  the  free  world  work 
together  to  establish  a  rational  and  workable 
pattern  of  trade  there  will  be  further  dislo- 
cations. In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
textile  problem  it  is  Important  that  all  in- 
terests which  might  be  affected  be  kept  in- 
formed of  new  developments  in  the  world 
textile  situation.  With  this  in  mind  the  sub- 
committee  recommends: 

1.  That  a  permanent  Interagency  commit- 
tee be  established  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  deal  exclusively  with  textile  af- 
fairs. This  committee  will  serve  the  func- 
tion of  keeping  both  the  Congress  and  the 
appropriate  executive  departments  Informed 
of  all  new  textile  developments  and  of  their 
probable  consequences.  It  will  provide  liaison 
between  the  Industry  and  Government  agen- 
cies. It  will  make  a  continuing  review  of  the 
administration  of  Federal  policies  which  af- 
fect the  domestic  textile  Industry;  it  will 
point  out  to  the  appropriate  agencies  the 
consequences  of  these  policies,  and  suggest 
necessary  changes.  The  Textile  Interagency 
Committee  will  indicate  areas  in  which  there 
are  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  about  the 
textile  industry,  and  It  will  recommend  pro- 
grams to  fill  these  gape  In  our  knowledge.  It 
wUl  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  review  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  and  to  suggest  ap- 
propriate remedial  action. 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce establish  this  committee  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Labor,  State, 
and  Treasury.  We  recommend  that  it  also 
Include  representatives  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration;  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  Mobilization;  and  of  the 
Tariff  CommlsBlon.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Textile  Interagency  Committee  shoiild  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Domestic  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  TextUe  Interagency 
Committee,  we  recommend  that  there  be  es- 
tablished an  advisory  committee  to  consist 
of  three  representatives  of  management,  three 
representatives  of  textile  labor,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  public  at  large.  The 
advisory  committee  would  also  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  we  recommend  that  there  be 
appointed  at  each  session  of  Congress  a  Tex- 
tile Subcommittee  within  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  work  la 
close  cooperation  with  the  Textile  Inter- 
agency Committee,  and  the  advisory  com- 
nUttee,  to  see  that  the  administration  of 
Federal  p>olicieB  which  Impinge  upon  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  will  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  Improvement  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  statistical  data 
dealing  with  textile  production,  sales.  In- 
ventories, and  other  matter  which  affect  the 
production  and  distribution  policies  of  the 
domestic  textile  Industry.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  textile  Industry,  production 
has  been  highly  cyclical.  Perhaps  fluctua- 
tions in  production  could  be  smoothed  out 
to  some  extent  if  more  timely  statistical  data 
were  available  to  permit  production  to  be 
regulated  more  nearly  In  accordance  with  the 
current  state  of  demand  for  textile  products. 

We  recommend  that  a  program  for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  such  needed  data 
be  instituted  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  that  the  necessary  studies 
and  publication  of  data  be  carried  out  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  Textile  Interagency 
Committee. 

3.  We  do  not  recommend  sweeping  changes 
in  our  foreign  trade  program.  The  policy 
which  oiu-  Government  expects  to  follow  has 
been  spelled  out  in  the  recent  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  we  urge 
that  Government  agencies  administering  this 
policy  recognize  that  the  problem  of  declin- 
ing employment  in  the  domestic  textile 
Industry  has  been  aggravated  by  rising  Im- 
I>orts  and  the  loss  of  export  markets.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  our  foreign  trade  policy 
has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  loss  of  textile 
Jobs,  but  we  do  point  out  that  an  industry 
faced  with  declining  Job  opportunities  feels 
the  impact  of  rising  Imports  more  than  an 
Industry  which  Is  expanding  its  output  and 
employment.  Thus  we  recommend  that  in 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram every  effort  be  made  to  channel  Im- 
ports Into  those  markets  which  can  most 
easily  absorb  production  from  abroad,  and 
that  an  effort  be  naade  to  avoid  further 
losses  to  the  domestic  textile  industry  lest 
we  reach  the  point  where  our  national  se- 
curity would  be  endangered  In  the  event  of 
a  future  emergency. 

We  recognize  that  tariff  adjustments  can- 
not be  used  to  regxilate  the  flow  of  textile 
products  Into  this  country.  Our  trade  agree- 
ments, treaties  and  commitments  are  based 
on  a  "most  favored  nation"  policy  under 
which  like  Imports  are  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
wide  spread  in  wage  rates  and  hence  costs 
between  European  and  Far  Eastern  textile 
producers  make  it  impossible  to  set  a  tariff 
duty  which  wovUd  be  fair  and  equitable. 
Therefore  we  recommend  that  quotas  be  es- 
tablished which  will  permit  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  textile  products  to  sell  in  our  mar- 
kets within  limits  which  will  not  further 
endanger  existing  textile  capacity.    We  also 
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recommend  that  quotas  be  established  by 
specific  categories  of  textile  products.  Al- 
though Imports  constitute  a  small  fraction 
of  domestic  textile  production,  they  have 
been  concentrated  In  a  Umlted  number  of 
categories  with  damaging  consequences  for 
specific  segments  of  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry. The  Textile  Interagency  Committee 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
termination of  such  quotas  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  domestic  textile 
industry,  and  the  Textile  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  guiding  principle  to  be  followed  Is 
that  Imports  should  be  regulated  so  that  the 
distribution  of  fabrics  entering  this  country 
Is  such  that  no  one  branch  of  the  domestic 
textile  Industry  will  feel  the  full  impact. 

We  recognize  that  It  Is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  estabUsh  quotas  on  Imports.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  products,  however.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  such  quotas  would  be  necessary 
if  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  domestic 
economy  were  not  to  suffer  extensive  cur- 
tailment In  the  face  of  domestic  overpro- 
duction. We  And  the  situation  In  textile  to 
be  very  similar.  And  In  view  of  the  defense 
essentiality  of  the  domestic  textile  industry 
we  feel  that  the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
Is  to  regulate  the  flow  of  foreign  textile 
products  into  this  country.  The  quotas  es- 
tablished need  not  be  flxed  for  all  time.  As 
the  population  of  our  Nation  increases  the 
demand  for  textile  products  will  rise,  and  the 
growing  market  for  textile  products  can  and 
should  be  shared  by  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry and  by  the  textile  Industries  of  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  United  States.  The 
Textile  Interagency  Committee  would  be  the 
appropriate  agency  to  periodically  review 
quota  arrangements,  and  could  suggest 
necessary  adjustments  as  changes  in  demand 
conditions  occur. 

4.  We  also  recommend  that  the  agencies 
responsible   for   the    administration   of  our 
foreign  aid  program  recognize  the  potential 
unpact  upon  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
of  the  expansion  of  textile  capacity  abroad. 
The  entire   program  of  providing  financial 
aid  for  capital  expenditures  in  foreign  coun- 
tries appears  to  us  to  require  careful  review. 
While  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  policy  to 
dictate  the  form  which  such  aid  could  take. 
It  appears  to  us  that  It  would  be  entirely 
feasible  for  the  administrator^  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  to  point  out  to  receiving 
coimtrles  the  economic  consequences  of  fiu-- 
ther  expansion  of  textile  capacity  at  a  time 
when  the  world  textile  Industry  appears  to 
be  feeling  the  effects  of  overcapacity.    Some 
expenditures  for  textile  equipment  can  and 
shoiUd  be  made  if  a  country  is  interested 
in  establishing  a  textile   Industry   to   raise 
the  level  of  domestic  consumption.    What  we 
suggest  Is  that  careful  study  be  made  of  the 
long-run  consequences  of  further  expansion 
of  world  textile  capacity  before   additional 
grants  be  made  to  other  coimtrles  to  expand 
their  own  textile  production  for  the  Inter- 
national  market.     There   need   be   no   fear 
of  a  lack  of  other  Investment  outlets.    And 
while  the   textile   Industry  Is  attractive  to 
underdeveloped    countries    because    of    the 
large  number  of  Jobs  created  per  dollar  of 
Investment,  there  are  numerous  alternative 
Investment  opportunities  which  would  pro- 
vide new  Job  opportunities  and  rising  Income 
in  those  countries. 

5.  We  recommend  more  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  current  perli-polnt  provision 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  faster 
action  on  escape-clause  cases  brought  before 
the  Tariff  Commission.  In  the  past,  various 
public  pronouncements  have  been  made  that 
no  domestic  Industry  will  be  damaged  by  our 
program  of  expanded  foreign  trade.  But 
segments  of  the  textile  Industry  seeking  re- 
lief under  existing  provisions  have  encoim- 
tered  Innumerable  delays.  Such  proceedings 
can  be  speeded  up  so  that  decisions  are 
rendered  within  a  reasonable  time  limit. 


6.  It  is  evident  that  the  textile  Industry 
needs  and  wishes  to  have  an  expanded  re- 
search program.  The  dilemma  facing  the  In- 
dustry has  been  how  to  finance  the  addi- 
tional research  that  Is  needed  In  the  face  of 
dwindling  earnings.  We  recommend  that 
some  proportion  of  custom  duties  collected 
on  textile  products  entering  the  United 
States  be  used  to  finance  research— especially 
basic  research  designed  to  find  new  end  uses 
for  textile  products,  and  economic  research 
which  would  aid  the  Industry  In  planning  Its 
future  production  program.  Some  of  this 
research  could  be  conducted  by  existing  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  But  grants  could  also  be 
made  to  universities  and  other  resesirch  orga- 
nizations capable  of  effectively  assisting  the 
textile  industry.  There  Is  a  need,  for  ex- 
ample, for  sound  projections  of  the  future 
industrial  and  consumer  demand  for  textile 
products;  for  a  well-conceived  and  carefully 
executed  program  of  market  research,  and  for 
an  expanded  program  of  basic  research  to  de- 
velop new  Indxistrial  and  consxuner  uses  for 
fibers  and  fabrics.  The  Textile  Interagency 
Committee  mentioned  In  our  first  recom- 
mendation could  be  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity of  supervising  the  program  of  research 
activities  suggested  here. 

7.  Depreciation  rates  now  contained  in 
Bulletin  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  obsolete.  These  rates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  textile  machinery  is  oper- 
ated on  an  average  of  2,000  hoiirs  per  year. 
With  three-shift  operations,  much  textUe 
equipment  In  this  country  Is  operated  at 
6,000  hours  per  year,  and  the  useful  life  of 
such  equipment  Is  correspondingly  short- 
ened. The  current,  long-term  depreciation 
rates  are  hampering  Investment  in  an  Indus- 
try which  must  step  up  its  modernization 
program  if  It  is  to  remain  viable.  We  rec- 
ommend that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  publish  a  revised 
schedule  of  depreciation  rates  taking  Into 
account  current  Industry  practices  which 
would  permit  a  more  rapid  writeoff  of  new 
equipment  for  tax  purposes. 

8.  We  also  recommend  careful  review  of 
the  loss  carryforward  and  carryback  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  As 
these  now  stand,  they  offer  Inducements  to 
financial  speculators  to  liquidate  textile 
mills  which  could  be  operated  successfully. 
We  recommend  that  the  Finance  Committee 
carefully  study  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  a  view  toward 
revision  to  protect  against  further  abuses 
under  the  loss  carryforward  and  carryback 
provisions. 

9.  We  recommend  Inamedlate  elimination 
of  the  two-price  system  on  cotton  which 
adds  to  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  vls-a-vls  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  textiles  who  use  American 
grown  cotton  to  manufacture  textile  pro- 
ducts sold  in  our  markets.  If  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  eliminate  the  two-price  system 
on  cotton  immediately,  we  recommend  that 
tariffs  on  Imported  cotton  products  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence In  cost  between  foreign  produced  and 
domestically  produced  cotton  products  re- 
sulting from  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
If  the  two-price  system  Is  to  be  eliminated 
gradually,  as  Is  envisaged  imder  legislation 
now  In  effect,  we  recommend  that  tariffs 
be  Increased  Immediately  to  compensate  for 
differences  in  cost  resulting  from  the  two- 
price  cotton  system,  and  that  these  addi- 
tions to  the  tariff  be  scaled  down  as  the 
price  differential  to  foreign  and  domestic 
purchasers  of  American  cotton  Is  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

10.  We  recommend  that  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  Division  of  the  VS.  Treasury  De- 
partment review  Its  policy  regarding  the  Im- 
portation of  partly  processed  textile  fibers 
such  as  scoured  or  dehalred  cashmere,  silk 
fibers  or  similar  partly  processed  textile  prod- 
ucts. 


Our  present  policy  appears  discriminatory 
and  contradictory.  It  permits  the  Importing 
of  finished  products  maniifactured  In  West- 
em  European  countries  from  raw  materials 
which  originate  in  countries  with  which  we 
do  not  now  maintain  normal  trading  rela- 
tionships, but  denies  American  manufac- 
turers access  to  i>artly  processed  fibers  of  the 
same  raw  materials,  from  the  same  Western 
European  countries,  at  the  cost  of  jobs  for 
American  workers. 


(At  this  point.  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  Cabinet  Committee 
headed  by  the  SecretaiT  of  Commerce 
was  created  on  February  16  and  a  tex- 
tile program  was  announced  on  May  2. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
textile  program  Issued  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  a  release  dated  May  2,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Whtte  House, 

Press  Secretart, 
The  White  House.  May  2, 1961. 
The  President  today  announced  a  program 
of  assistance  to  the  UrUted  States  textile  In- 
dustry, designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  the 
problems  it  faces  as  a  result  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change,  shifts  In  consumer  prefer- 
ence, and  Increasing  international  competi- 
tion. The  program  was  developed  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  which  was 
formed  by  the  President  on  February  16, 
1961. 

In  announcing  the  program,  the  President 
said: 

"The  problems  of  the  textile  Industry  are 
serious  and  deeprooted.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1935,  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  Investigate 
the  conditions  in  this  Industry.  Most  re- 
cently these  problems  were  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  I  believe  it  Is  time  for 
action. 

"It  Is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  In  the  Industry.  There  are  an- 
other 2  million  persons  employed  In  fur- 
nishing requirements  of  the  Industry  at  Its 
present  level  of  production.  Two  years  ago. 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Industries  essential 
to  our  national  security.  It  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance In  peacetime  and  It  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  our  total  economy.  All  the 
studies  have  shown  that  unemployment  In 
textile  mills  strikes  hardest  at  those  com- 
mxmltles  suffering  most  from  depressed  con- 
ditions. 

"I  propose  to  initiate  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

"First,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  launch  an  expanded  program  of 
research,  covering  new  products,  processes 
and  markets.  This  should  be  done  In  co- 
operation with  both  union  and  management 
groups. 

"Second,  I  have  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  review  existing  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  textile  machinery.  Revision  of 
these  allowances,  together  with  adoption  of 
the  Investment  Incentive  credit  proposals 
contained  In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  20,  1961,  should  assist  In  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Industry. 

"Third,  I  have  directed  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  assist  the  cotton  tex- 
tile Industry  to  obtain  the  necessary  financ- 
ing for  modernization  of  its  equipment. 

"Fourth,  I  have  directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost 
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to  United  States  mills  of  the  adverse  differ- 
ential in  raw  cotton  costs  between  c^omestlc 
and  foreign  textile  producers. 

"Fifth,  I  will  shortly  send  to  tlie  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  permit  Industries  ^rlously 
Injured  or  threatened  with  seriou^  Injury 
as  a  result  of  Increased  Imports  to  be|  eligible 
for  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sixth,  I  have  directed  the  Dep  irtment 
of  State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  ea  -ly  con- 
ference of  the  principal  textile  ei  porting 
and  Importing  countries.  This  conference 
will  seek  an  international  understanding 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  tra  le  that 
will  avoid  undue  disruption  of  estiibllshed 
Industries. 

"Seventh.  In  addition  to  this  prog-£im,  an 
application  by  the  textile  Industry  fo-  action 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the  escape 
clause  or  the  national  security  provslon  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Blxtentlon  Act,  will 
be  carefully  considered  on  Its  merl  s. 

"I  believe  this  program  will  assist  dur  tex- 
tile Industry  to  meet  Its  basic  problems,  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  natii  inal  in- 
terest In  expansion  of  world  trade  i.nd  the 
successful  development  of  less  developed  na- 
tions. It  takes  Into  account  the  ditpersion 
of  the  Industry,  the  range  of  its  p)  oducts, 
and  Its  highly  competitive  character  It  Is 
my  hope  that  these  measvu-es  will  str(  ngthen 
the  Industry  and  expand  consumption  of  its 
products  without  disrupting  Interr  atlonal 
trade  and  without  disruption  of  the  i  narkets 
of  any  country." 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    Preside:  it,    an 


the  producer.  The  textile  industry  has 
never  looked  for  a  handout.  All  it  wants 
is  equity  and  justice. 


essential  part  of  the  program  was  a  plan 
for  a  conference  of  the  principal  textile 
exporting  and  importing  countries  to 
reach  an  international  understanding  on 
trade  in  textiles  which  would  avqid  un- 
due disruption  of  established  indiistries. 

The  program  was  comprehenslv^  In  Its 
scope,  covering  all  textiles  and  itextlle 
products  regardless  of  fiber  or  export 
source.  This  was  because  our  experience 
since  1956  had  proven  that  a  piecemeal 
approach  would  not  do.  Partial  reme- 
dies only  increased  the  Import  ptessure 
in  those  areas  which  were  not  covered. 
Responsible  conduct  such  as  that  i  of  the 
Japanese  in  1957  In  limiting  exports  of 
cotton  textiles  only  increased  the  bppor- 
tunitles  for  other  countries  to  enlarge 
their  markets  in  this  country. 

The  program  also  Included  faster  de- 
preciation allowances  on  textile  machin- 
ery which  was  carried  out  promptly.  An- 
other point  was  to  eliminate  the  inequit- 
able two-price  cotton  system.  Tnis  was 
finally  accomplished  by  the  Congtess  in 
1964.  The  President  creat€d  a  stiiicture 
within  the  Government  to  keep  In  con- 
tact and  communication  with  textile 
labor  and  management  and  to  cai|ry  out 
the  remedies  proposed  In  the  program. 

I  wish  to  say  parenthetically  it  this 
point  that  in  the  Senate  were  soma  skep- 
tics who  thought  that  the  Industry  was 
looking  for  a  handout  on  the  elimination 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system.  That 
was  never  the  case.  As  a  matter  dt  fact, 
it  was  the  textile  Industry  that  endorsed 
the  program  to  pay  whatever  subsidy 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  producers  of  cotton, 
and  the  Industry  then  would  have  no  part 
of  it.  But  it  was  so  decided  by  Congress, 
and  they  abided  by  it. 

Through  my  sincere  talks  wltjh  the 
members  of  the  Industry,  I  founfl  that 
they  were  never  happy  with  the  fact 
that  the  pajrment  was  being  made  to 
them.  So  they  were  happy  when  finally 
It  was  resolved  by  Congress  to  give  It  to 


ACTION COTTON 

On  the  vital  matter  of  import  control, 
action  began  immediately.  There  was 
concluded  in  the  siunmer  of  1961  a  1-year 
global  arrangement  on  trade  in  cotton 
textiles. 

This  proves  the  point  that  only  when 
there  is  determined  action  will  results  be 
forthcoming. 

Initially,  some  19  nations  participated. 
This  was  followed  by  a  5-year  long-term 
arrangement,  commonly  called  the  LTA, 
which  expires  on  September  30  of  this 
year.  Thirty  nations  now  participate. 
Negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  LTA  for 
3  to  5  years  are  in  progress  now.  Both 
the  short-term  and  the  long-term  ar- 
rangements gave  to  the  United  States 
and  other  Importing  nations  the  free- 
dom to  control  imports  of  all  cotton 
textile  products  on  a  category  and 
country  basis.  The  short-term  arrange- 
ment was  intended  to  hold  imports  at  the 
then  current  levels,  and  the  long-term 
arrangement  which  took  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1962,  permitted  a  growth  of  5 
percent  per  year. 

There  was  no  caprlciousness ;  there 
was  no  arbitrary  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  industry.  They  took  into  account 
that  there  would  be  a  growth,  and  they 
made  the  allowance  of  5  percent  per  year 
to  take  care  of  that  growth. 

Except  for  the  first  year — STA — when 
there  were  many  unforeseen  admin- 
istrative problems,  the  arrangement 
worked  fairly  well  during  1963  and  1964. 
Thereafter  the  administration  of  the 
arrangement  became  looser  and  I  dare- 
say somewhat  careless  and  imports  of 
cotton  textiles  rose  by  24  percent  in  1965 
and  by  a  whopping  39  percent  additional 
in  1966. 

The  STA  base  for  cotton  textiles  was 
813  million  square  yards,  but  for  the 
fourth  LTA  year  ending  September  30, 
1966,  Imports  had  grown  to  1.7  billion 
square  yards  equivalent.  During  the  first 
3  months  of  this  final  LTA  year,  Imports 
have  already  risen  by  an  additional  29 
percent  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1965. 

The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  was  5  percent 
in  the  base  period.  In  1966  this  ratio 
rose  to  10  percent. 

WOOL  AND  STNTHETICS 

The  cotton  textile  arrangement  was 
intended  as  the  first  step  in  carrying  out 
an  all-fiber  control  program  which  would 
cover  wool  and  synthetic  textiles.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.  Imports  of  wool 
and  synthetic  textiles  to  this  country 
came  chiefiy  from  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  from  Japan,  where- 
as the  sources  of  cotton  textiles  were 
much  more  widespread.  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  House,  as  well  as  In- 
dustry and  labor,  were  given  repeated 
assurances  by  both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  carried  out  for  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles.  The  search  for 
a  multilateral  agreement  covering  wool 
textile  trade  was  pursued  by  a  mission  to 
Europe  in  May  1964  and  another  one  was 
held  in  Europe  in  July  1964,  and  by  a 


third  mission  to  Japan  in  June  1965. 
On  every  occasion,  U.S.  representatives 
were  met  by  adamant  refusals  by  those 
Governments  to  even  sit  down  together 
and  discuss  a  solution.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand that.  Who  wants  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg?  Mean- 
while, these  exporters  Increased  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  wool  textile  market 
from  8  percent  in  1956  to  24  percent  In 
1966.  In  other  words,  these  exporters 
had  increased  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  threefold  since  the  first  attempts 
to  stop  them  were  made. 

This  does  not  tell  the  full  story,  how- 
ever. There  are  even  heavier  concentra- 
tions hi  worsted  cloth  and  in  knit  goods. 
In  woolens  the  domestic  industry  is  con- 
tinually plagued  by  evasion  of  tariffs 
through  technical  loopholes.  The  Con- 
gress has  closed  several  such  loopholes, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  legislation  will  be 
adopted  soon  which  will  bring  a  halt  to 
these  tactics  once  and  for  all. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  I  was  hop- 
ing the  State  Department  would  lose 
some  of  its  enthusiasm  in  insisting  and 
persisting  in  its  attempt  to  not  elim- 
inate these  loopholes.  We  have  had 
enough  along  that  line.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  until  a  short  while  ago  they  would 
import  woolen  textiles  into  the  Virgin 
Islands  because  the  tariff  was  lower, 
make  them  waterproof.  Nobody  there 
wanted  that  anyway  so  they  would  add 
waterproofing  there  to  get  the  lower  tar- 
iff, and  when  they  got  to  the  United 
States  they  wash  the  waterproofing  off. 
When  we  discussed  this  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  they  recognized 
that  there  was  a  loophole  but  they  sug- 
gested that  we  should  live  with  it.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  stop  being  Santa  Claus. 

Other  harassments  include  mislabel- 
ing of  imports  due  to  our  failure  to  en- 
force the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
on  imports.  I  wish  to  tell  Senators 
about  this.  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  long  fiber  and  a  short  fiber.  A 
short  fiber  Is  cheaper.  It  can  be  de- 
rived from  discarded  rags  and  cloth. 
However,  in  the  United  States,  In  order 
to  protect  the  consumer,  the  material 
must  be  labeled.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  detected  Is  by  going  Into  the  factory 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  living  up  co 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

What  is  done  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  mislabeling?  The 
only  way  to  detect  it  Is  by  going  into  their 
factories  and  you  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  let  us  go  in  and  inspect.  In  the 
long  run,  this  Is  cheating  the  American 
consumer.  Here  is  another  place  where 
I  think  we  should  exert  a  little  more 
pressure  and  a  little  more  influence  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  make  cheaters  out  of 
our  friends  who  are  the  exporters. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  and 
other  members  of  the  Commission  will 
not  be  swayed  by  the  pressures  of  foreign 
governments  which  seek  to  let  their  ex- 
porters of  wool  products  continue  to  dis- 
regard our  labeling  laws  and  deceive 
American  consumers. 

If  that  is  going  to  continue  I  say  that 
we  should  repeal  our  own  labeling  law. 
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If  we  cannot  enforce  them  in  toto  for 
the  benefit  of  all  consumers  then,  I  say, 
a  haphazard  job  should  be  eliminated 
completely. 

The  most  startling  increase  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  imports  of  msmmade 
fiber  textiles.  From  151  million  square 
yards  in  1961,  they  have  grown  to  almost 
800  million  square  yards  In  1966,  an  in- 
crease of  428  percent.  The  increase  was 
not  20  or  50  percent,  but  428  per- 
cent. An  increase  of  428  percent  in  a 
period  of  5  years.  Cm-rently  these  im- 
ports are  a  relatively  higher  proportion 
of  the  domestic  market  than  was  the 
case  with  cotton  imports  in  1961  when 
action  was  taken.  The  most  rapid  in- 
crease had  been  in  the  last  2  years.  Im- 
ports in  1965  were  73  percent  above  1964, 
and  1966  was  another  41  percent  above 
1965. 

Additionally  there  has  been  a  major 
increase  in  the  Imports  of  manmade  fi- 
bers themselves— 158  percent  from  1962 
to  1966.  It  is  apparent  that  exporters 
are  taking  advantage  of  free  access  to 
our  market  in  this  area  and  if  it  con- 
tinues will  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

The  major  problem  of  imrestratned 
imports  continues.  We  now  accept  the 
fact  that  the  industrialized  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong, 
will  not  voluntarily  agree  to  restrain 
their  exports  of  wool  and  synthetic  tex- 
tiles to  us.  It  Is  an  economic  and  po- 
litical fact  of  life  that  they  will  continue 
this  practice  unless  our  Government  does 
something  about  It.  They  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  wanting  to  shut  off  such 
a  lucrative  source  of  dollars  and  profits. 

This  is  one  thing  that  galls  me  no 
end.  We  talk  to  our  friends  abroad 
about  limiting  their  exports  to  us  and 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  us. 
They  challenge  us  each  time  we  make 
this  statement.  They  refuse  to  do  so, 
and  yet,  these  very  same  countries  con- 
trol and  limit  their  own  Imports  of  the 
very  same  merchandise. 

We  only  ask  that  they  treat  us  the 
same  as  they  treat  themselves.  All  that 
I  am  asking  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  to  do  Is  to  give  us  the 
same  treatment  they  take  unto  them- 
selves. 

INDtJSTRT  RESPONSE 

I  must  here  note  how  the  U.S. 
industry  responded  to  the  interna- 
tional arrangements  on  cotton  textiles, 
to  the  promises  of  action  on  other 
textiles,  to  the  more  rapid  depreciation 
allowances,  to  the  prospect — and  later 
the  reality — of  one-price  cotton  and  last- 
ly, to  the  cooperation  and  understanding 
which  was  offered  by  Government  to  la- 
bor and  management  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Beginning  In  1962  confidence  In  the 
industry  revived.  Investment  in  new 
equipment,  technology,  promotion,  and 
research  grew.  The  industry  investment 
provided  new  jobs,  better  jobs,  and  bet- 
ter products. 

So  much  so  that  President  Johnson 
took  note  of  it  in  October  of  1964  when, 
speaking  of  the  administration's  textile 
program  In  Georgia,  he  said — and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  this  for  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  because  that  is 
where  It  was  said: 


The  result  has  been  Increasing  confidence 
and  well  being  for  the  Industry  and  Its 
workers. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

We  must  now  focus  on  the  remaining 
weak  spots,  and  Implement  the  rest  of  our 
Program. 

That  is  all  we  are  pleading  here  today. 
We  want  the  program  implemented  as  It 
has  been  promised  under  three  adminis- 
trations. 

After  referring  to  keeping  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports  from  disrupting  the  market 
and  the  need  to  restore  the  wool  textile 
industry  to  good  health,  he  concluded: 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Program  for  Tex- 
tiles Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  America. 
I  Intend  to  pursue  it  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

That  is  all  we  ask.  The  month  before 
in  my  own  State  at  Providence,  President 
Johnson  said : 

The  administration  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  various  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem.  Wool  textile  and  apparel  imports 
must  be  kept  at  reasonable  levels.  For  It  Is 
essential  that  the  wool  textUe  Industry  be 
restored  to  good  health. 

Mr.  President,  not  maintained,  but  "re- 
stored to  good  health."  There  are  some 
who  will  point  to  the  improved  profit 
position  of  the  textile  Industry  in  recent 
years.  I  should  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  this  topic.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  textile  profits  should  be  ade- 
adequate.  The  industry  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  Indeed  it  was  de- 
clared that  textiles  are  second  only  to 
steel  as  a  defense  essential  Industry.  In 
peace  and  war  President  Kennedy  noted 
that  "textiles  are  our  second  largest  em- 
ployer" and  as  President  Johnson  has 
said: 

The  textile  Industry  plays  a  vital  role  In 
the  health  of  the  economy. 

We  know  that  between  1950  and  1960 
the  industry  was  sick  and  as  President 
Johnson  said: 

The  result  was  not  only  a  stricken  Industry, 
but  damage  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

From  this  sad  situation  In  the  early 
sixties,  the  textile  industry  has  im- 
proved. We  are  proud  of  this.  I  only 
hope  that  the  recent  downturn  In  the 
industry  can  be  arrested  and  that  tex- 
tile program  will  be  carried  out  effec- 
tively. 

The  argument  has  always  been,  "You 
may  suffer  a  little  bit  in  cotton  but  you 
are  doing  all  right  In  synthetics.  You 
may  be  suffering  in  woolens  but  you  are 
doing  all  right  In  cotton."  That  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  water  any  more. 
The  fact  is  that  the  trend  Is  downward 
In  all  sectors  of  the  textile  Industry  and 
this  can  be  documented  easily. 

We  should  realize,  however,  that  when 
we  talk  of  improvement  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, we  are  moving  from  a  low  base 
when  the  industry  was  sick  to  a  very 
modest  position  among  America's  major 
Industries.  The  latest  Industrywide  fig- 
ures available  covering  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1966  show  that  profits  after 
taxes  In  textile  mill  products  rank  17th 
out  of  the  20  major  U.S.  Industries.  As 
a  percent  of  stockholders'  equity,  textiles 
are  at  the  bottom— No.  20.    In  the  case 


of  the  apparel  industry,  profits  as  a  per- 
cent of  sales  hold  the  unenviable  position 
of  No.  20.  On  the  basis  of  stockholders' 
equity,  apparel  ranks  No.  11  out  of  Amer- 
ica's 20  major  industries. 

If  an  Industry  is  to  grow,  to  Invest  in 
development  and  promotion,  and  to  at- 
tract capital  funds,  it  must,  of  course, 
have  adequate  earnings.  Without  suf- 
ficient return,  capital  will  leave  the  in- 
dustry and  some  of  It  at  least  will  find 
Its  way  to  those  coimtrles  where  low 
wages  and  low  standards  make  textile 
production  cheaper. 

I  am  not  overly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  owners  of  capital.  Dollars 
and  gold  are  fiuid  and  will  find  areas  for 
adequate  return.  I  am  interested  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  will  lose  their  jobs  and  who 
at  middle  age  or  later  find  that  their 
skills  are  useless.  They  then  face  the 
prospect  of  poorer  jobs  or  retraining  for 
jobs  that  may  or  may  not  be  available. 

During  the  past  3  years  when  profits 
improved,  wages  have  been  Increased 
three  times.  In  some  mills  agreements 
already  exist  for  wage  increases  this 
spring  and  again  in  1968,  Wage  levels 
in  textiles  and  apparel,  however,  are 
modest  compared  with  other  American 
industries  and  I  hope  that  Government 
actions  will  be  such  that  the  industry 
can  earn  profits  and  continue  to  raise 


wages. 


A    CHANGED    STTCTATION 


Times  change  and  we  must  go  forward 
to  meet  each  challenge.  I  realize  as  all 
of  you  do  that  we  must  move  forward 
with  a  full  understanding  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  but 
also  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

I  have  become  concerned  about  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  and  with 
those  in  Government  who  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  program 
initiated  by  President  Kennedy  and  car- 
ried on  by  President  Johnson. 

In  plain  words  there  has  been  an  im- 
precedented  growth  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles into  the  United  States  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  growing  production  In  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  other  areas  in  the  Far 
East,  in  numerous  locations  in  Europe 
such  as  Portugal  and  Italy,  and  in  South 
America,  seeks  an  outlet  and  concen- 
trates on  the  U.S.  market.  Europe  ac- 
cepts textile  Imports  from  the  Far  East 
in  a  very  limited  way.  The  result  is  a 
chaotic  situation  as  these  worldwide 
sources  compete  In  the  U.S.  market,  dis- 
rupting our  domestic  industry  as  well  as 
each  other. 

The  proliferation  of  import  sources 
began  first  in  cotton  textiles  and  in  the 
last  2  years  has  developed  In  blends  and 
synthetic  textiles.  The  wool  textile  situ- 
ation has  been  bad  for  many  years.  It 
had  Its  origin  in  Japan.  Italy,  and  Brit- 
ain £Jid  more  recently  we  see  Hong  Kong. 
Korea,  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
moving  Into  a  situation  which  is  already 

critical. 

Risma  IMPORTS 

The  pattern  of  rising  imports  since 
1961  and  particularly  in  the  last  2  years 
speaks  more  plainly  than  rhetoric.  It 
tells  the  story  of  what  is  happening.  The 
facts  are  these: 
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vs.  imports  of  textile  manu/act  iters 
(In  millions  of  square  yards  equivalen  ! 

Cotton 

Maninade 
fiber 

Wool 

Total 

iggi     

720 
1,165 
1,101 
1,057 
1,312 
1.823 

151 
213 
221 
328 
566 
798 

93 

165 
172 
138 
205 
190 

964 

1962        

1.543 

1963      

1.494 

1964 

1.523 

1965      _. 

2,083 

1966      

2,811 
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In  round  numbers  Imports  of 'cotton, 
wool,  and  synthetic  textiles  have  risen 
from  less  than  1  billion  square  yards 
In  1961  to  almost  3  billion  in  196fi— three 
times  as  much.  The  dollar  va|ue  was 
over  $1  billion  last  year. 

The  imports  of  cotton,  synthetic,  and 
wool  textiles  in  the  table  above 'are  all 
on  a  calendar  year  basis.  In  the  case 
of  wool  textiles,  imports  rose  125  percent 
between  1961  and  1966,  and  now  Account 
for  about  one-fourth  of  all  trie  wool 
products  consimied  tn  this  country. 
Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  ^rew  by 
428  percent  and  in  1966  reached  ^n  esti- 
mated 798  million  square  yards  equiva- 
lent. The  synthetic  textile  industry, 
being  smaller  than  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry, these  Imports  are  a  relatively 
higher  proportion  of  the  market  than 
cotton  textile  Imports  were  when  the 
cotton  arrangement  was  negotiated  in 
1961.  You  will  note  that  the  ve^  rapid 
increase  in  synthetic  textile  imports  be- 
gan in  1964,  then  increased  another  73 
percent  in  1965  and  41  percent  more  in 
1966.  These  imports  more  than  doubled 
between  1964  and  1966  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  this  trend  will  stop, 
and  in  the  same  period  imports  <ff  man- 
made  fibers  themselves  increase^  by  35 
percent.  i 

In  the  case  of  cotton  textiles  1B61  Im- 
ports amounted  to  720  million  square 
yards,  rose  in  1962  to  1.1  billion  aind  held 
fairly  steady  under  the  long-t^rm  ar- 
rangement at  about  this  figure  through 
1964.  Then  in  1965  import;  jumped  24 
percent  and  in  1966  by  anofher  39 
percent.  | 

Cotton  textile  imports  should  also  be 
viewed  from  the  point  of  viewi  of  the 
long-term  arrangement  years  wl^ich  are 
October  1  to  September  30: 

us.  cotton  textile  imports 
Long-term   arrangement   years    [million*  of 

square  yards] : 

Ist,   1962-63 1,123.6 

2(1,     1963-64 1,035.2 

3d.    1964-66— 1.232.4 

4th,    1965-66 -.    1.724.4 

Percent  change,  4th  LTA  from — 

Irt    +53.6 

2d +66.6 

8d  --  +39.9 

In  the  first  3  months,  October  through 
December  1966.  of  the  fifth  LTJA  year, 
imports  were  29  percent  higher  tjian  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  dollar  figures  for  the  last!  4  years 
by  fiber  are  as  follows: 

US.  imports  of  textile  m^nufac^uTers 
[In  millions  of  doUara] 


Cotton 

Manmade 
fiber 

Wool 

Total 

1963     

299 

308 
369 
463 

82 
120 
183 
243 

265 
260 
330 
328 

646 

1964 

687 

1965      .  

880 

1966 

1,034 

TBAOK  DEricrr 

Putting  aside  for  a  minute  the  impact 
of  these  rising  Imports  on  the  jobs  of 
over  2  million  American  workers  in  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  and  the  2  million  addi- 
tional who  produce  fibers — a  matter  to 
which  I  shall  return — we  should  look  at 
the  critical  matter  of  balance  of  trade 
and  balance  of  payments. 

The  ability  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
to  supply  the  domestic  market  is  un- 
challenged. Yet  In  1966,  it  is  estimated 
that  our  total  textile  and  textile  product 
Imports  exceeded  our  exports  of  such 
products  by  $902  million.  This  deficit  in 
our  textile  trade  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  our  Nation's  entire  payments  def- 
icit of  1.4  billion  last  year.  There  may 
be  products  which  we  need  In  this  coun- 
try and  which  we  cannot  produce  and. 
therefore,  must  import.  Cotton  and 
manmade  fibers,  all  textiles  and  apparel 
are  certainly  not  in  this  category.  The 
more  textiles  we  import,  the  more  seri- 
ous the  situation  becomes.  The  more  of 
our  textile  industry  that  is  phased  out, 
the  more  permanent  this  becomes.  As 
the  President  has  pointed  out,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  a  problem  which  involves 
all  of  us  and  a  challenge  to  which  we  must 
all  respond  in  full  measure.  Our  net  out- 
fiow  of  dollars  has  averaged  close  to  2.5 
billion  annually  for  many  years  and  our 
gold  stocks  have  dropped.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  trimming  governmental  expend- 
itures abroad  where  possible.  We  have 
asked  business  and  financial  institutions 
to  limit  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  expan- 
sion abrosul.  We  try  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports yet  our  Imports  In  total  have  been 
rising  faster  than  our  exports.  Between 
1964  and  1966,  the  annual  overall  U.S. 
trade  surplus  has  dropped  from  nearly 
$6.7  billion  to  about  $3.7  billion  this  year. 

Textiles  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
challenge  in  trade.  In  1947  we  enjoyed 
a  textile  trade  surplus  of  over  $1  billion. 
By  1958  It  had  turned  to  a  deficit  of  $165 
million.  In  1966  our  total  textile  imports 
reached  $1,453  million  while  our  exports 
dropped  to  $551  million — a  deficit  of  $902 
million. 

I  could  give  you  examples  of  dramatic 
changes  In  particular  textile  products  or 
in  trade  with  particular  countries.  The 
textile  trade  deficit  Is  of  such  magnitude, 
equal  to  63  percent  of  our  payments 
deficit,  that  It  cannot  be  disregarded.  I 
realize  that  this  Is  a  complicated  field 
and  that  we  also  sell  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  products  to  many 
of  these  countries,  but  we  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction  In  textiles. 

DEVELOPINO    AREAS 

There  are  those  who  say  that  other 
countries  have  a  natural  advantage  In 
the  production  of  textiles  and  apparel 
because  they  can  make  them  cheaper. 
This  means  that  they  have  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  must  work  at  wages 
which  would  be  considered  intolerable  In 
this  country.  Are  we  then  to  Import 
these  low  standards?  This  poverty? 
Are  we  to  tell  the  millions  of  workers  in 
this  country  that  they  must  accept  un- 
employment? I  suggest  that  such  a 
policy  Is  neither  reasonable  nor  re- 
sponsible. 

We  are  all  humanitarians.  We  desire 
to  help  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 


and  the  developing  nations.  We  are  also 
moved  by  a  desire  to  have  these  coun- 
tries aline  themselves  with  a  free  and 
prosperous  world.  I  share  these  motives 
and  aims. 

But  we  should  note  to  what  extent  our 
textile  imports  are  contributing  to  the 
development  of  these  emerging  nations. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  wool  textile  Im- 
ports come  principally  from  industrial- 
ized countries.  Including  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong. 

In  1966,  90  percent — measured  in  dol- 
lars— came  from  these  sources.  In  syn- 
thetic textiles,  almost  90  percent  comes 
from  industrialized  countries.  In  cotton 
goods,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  alone  ac- 
count for  42  percent  and  other  Industrial, 
ized  countries  bring  this  to  over  50 
percent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  this  trade 
is  not  being  used  for  the  purpose  so 
often  alleged  of  helping  developing 
countries. 

I  wonder  if  a  desire  merely  for  volume 
of  trade  regardless  of  source  is  not  the 
real  motivation.  Surely  the  develop- 
ing countries,  whose  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence we  seek  to  encourage,  can  be 
helped  without  causing  displacement,  de- 
spair, and  disruption  at  home.  I  refuse 
to  accept  the  premise  that  the  price  for 
encouraging  independence  and  industry 
in  less  developed  areas  in  the  world  is  the 
destruction  of  Jobs  and  opportunity  at 
home.  The  importing  of  poverty  and  the 
weakening  of  our  own  Industry  cannot 
be  advantageous  to  either  ourselves  or 
the  world.  The  reasonableness  of  our 
policies  and  our  actions  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  world.  Our  respon- 
sibilities to  people  of  the  world  cannot 
be  discharged  by  a  lack  of  responsibility 
and  reasonableness  at  home.  We  have 
enough  crises  at  home  and  abroad  with- 
out creating  more.  We  can  move  ahead 
in  decency  and  In  dignity  to  reconcile  our 
best  Interests  with  those  who  need  our 
help,  but  this  Is  not  done  by  phasing  out 
and  destrojrlng  one  of  our  own  basic  in- 
dustries and  reneging  on  our  respon- 
sibilities to  those  we  serve. 

EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITIES 

You  may  say  that  we  are  a  strong  and 
wealthy  coimtry,  that  we  will  respond  by 
creating  other  and  more  sophisticated 
industries:  and  that  we  do  not  need  to 
produce  our  own  fibers,  textiles,  or 
apparel. 

May  I  suggest,  however,  that  before 
we  adopt  such  a  view,  we  take  a  hard 
look  at  ourselves. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  I  have  here 
a  map  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  In  which  the  counties  of  Appa- 
lachia  are  shown  in  various  colors. 

The  area  covered  by  the  four  colors  on 
the  map  constitutes  the  entire  Appa- 
lachla  region.  The  colors  show  the  rela- 
tive concentration  of  textile  employment 
In  each  county  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  manufacturing  jobs.  Textile  em- 
ployment means  jobs  in  textile,  apparel, 
and  manmade  fiber  producing  plants. 
In  the  counties  colored  in  red,  75  percent 
or  more  of  all  the  manufacturing  jobs 
are  in  textiles.  As  you  can  see,  they  are 
significant  in  number  and  account  for 
at  least  three  out  of  four  jobs  in  these 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
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ginia,     Tennessee,     North     and    South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

In  the  counties  colored  blue,  which 
number  about  the  same  as  those  in  red, 
textile  employment  accounts  for  be- 
tween 50  and  75  percent  of  manufactur- 
ing jobs.  Those  colored  In  green  have 
12  to  50  percent  in  textiles  and  the  yel- 
low or  tan  colored  area  shows  countries 
where  there  is  some  textile  employment 
but  not  in  excess  of  12  percent. 

In  total  there  are  453,000  textile-ap- 
parel jobs  in  Appalachia  and  account  for 
26  percent  of  its  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. If  the  counties  in  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  are  excluded, 
we  find  that  41  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing jobs  are  directly  in  textiles.  Not 
included  are  those  related  employment 
opportunities  in  service  industries  and 
other  activities  which  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  the  textile,  apparel,  and 
manmade  fiber  producing  industries. 
For  every  textile  job  there  is  usually 
another  job  supplementary  to  it. 

The  importance  of  the  textile  import 
problem  can  be  seen  dramatically  in  this 
area  of  our  country  where  we  seek  to 
encourage  industrial  development.  This 
vast  area  of  Appalachia  stretching  from 
New  York  to  Alabama  covers  180,000 
square  miles  where  over  18  million  peo- 
ple live.  The  land  mass  of  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  could  be  put 
into  Appalachia  with  room  to  spare. 

The  problems  of  Appalacliia  are  known 
to  you.  They  include  poverty,  illiteracy, 
underdeveloped  economic  opportunities, 
and  chronic  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. The  United  States  is  determined 
to  find  a  solution  to  the.se  problems,  not 
only  in  Appalachia,  but  wherever  they 
exist.  The  President's  advisers  have 
estimated  the  budget  for  poverty  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  at  $25.6  billion,  up  16 
percent  from  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  budget  for  total  assistance  for  major 
education  programs  for  the  next  year  is 
$4.5  billion,  for  manpower  training  .$1.1 
billion,  and  for  area  and  regional  eco- 
nomic development  $324  million. 

Returning  to  the  Appalachia  story,  we 
find  that  in  the  counties  contiguous  to 
and  bordering  on  Appalachia,  which 
number  118,  there  are  89  coimties  with 
236,000  textile  and  apparel  Jobs  or  31 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination to  realize  that  employment 
across  the  county  line  for  the  people  of 
Appalachia  is  equally  important. 

But  if  we  take  a  line  50  miles  outside 
the  perimeter  of  Appalachia,  we  find 
there  are  an  additional  377,000  textile- 
apparel  jobs.  In  short,  there  are  1,063,- 
180  textile  Jobs  hi  Appalachia  and  within 
50  miles  of  it. 

This  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  of 
textile,  apparel,  and  manmade  fiber  em- 
ployment in  the  country.  It  is  25  per- 
cent of  total  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  area. 

One-half  of  all  the  Jobs  in  the  man- 
made  fiber  producing  industry  are  in 
Appalachia.  This  is  the  sector  of  the 
textile  Industry  which  has  made  such 
progress  in  developing  and  promoting 
new  fibers.  It  is  also  that  sector  of  the 
Industry  that  is  currently  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  imports  of  fibers  and  of  textiles 
and  apparel  made  of  synthetic  fibers, 
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which  have  increased  so  sharply  in  the 
last  2  years.  This  is  the  sector  of  the 
textile  industry  which  has  led  the  world 
in  fiber  and  textile  development. 

I  hardly  need  draw  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  textiles  are  vital  to  Appa- 
lachia with  a  million  jobs  m  the  region 
and  nearby  counties.  On  the  basis  of  a 
conservative  labor  turnover  of  4.5  per- 
cent, there  are  45,000  job  opportunities 
every  year. 

If.  as  some  believe,  the  cost  of  our  in- 
ternational commitments  requires  fru- 
gaUty  in  our  war  against  poverty,  then 
it  is  all  the  more  essential  that  we  pur- 
sue policies  which  maintain  Jobs. 

Textiles  led  the  way  in  the  industrial 
revolution.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  it  is  an  industry  particularly  well 
fitted  for  developing  countries  and  areas. 
The  textile  industry  of  the  United  States 
today  is,  of  course,  vastly  different  than 
it  was  even  a  generation  ago.  It  is  much 
more  capital-intensive,  much  more  re- 
search and  promotion-minded,  and  much 
more  sophisticated.  Nevertheless,  it  and 
the  apparel  industry  employ  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women.  The  large 
number  of  processes  in  a  textile  mill 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  enter  the 
industry  with  relatively  Uttle  training 
and  then  train  on  the  Job  for  promotions.  ■ 
It  usually  takes  6  weeks  for  the  fiber  to 
be  turned  into  a  fabric  and  even  the 
smallest  mill  probably  has  well  over  100 
different  Job  titles. 

Textile  mills  like  to  train  their  own 
employees.  The  industry  gladly  makes 
a  substantial  investment  to  train  the 
workers  it  seeks — and  starts  them  on  the 
promotion  ladder. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  are 
spent  in  developing  the  skills  possessed 
by  men  and  women  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  middle  age  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. It  does  not  seem  human  to  sacrifice 
those  jobs  through  an  illogical  textile 
import  policy. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  have  to  spend 
additional  millions  of  dollars  to  retrain 
those  middle-aged  men  and  women— to 
make  them  turn  their  backs  on  the  textile 
and  apparel  skills  they  have  acquired  and 
try  to  fit  them  for  other  jobs. 

These  are  probably  nonexistent  jobs 
for  men  and  women  of  their  age  and  at- 
tainments. 

Our  import  policies  should  seek  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  industry  not  its  re- 
traction. 

Is  it  more  important  to  make  a  Job  for 
a  Japanese  or  a  Pakistani  than  to  save 
the  job  of  an  American  citizen? 

That  is  not  jmgoism— that  is  just  every 
day  commonsense. 

We  have  neighbors  close  at  home  to 
love,  too. 

Furthermore,  this  map  does  not  show 
that  in  the  Appalachia  region  there  are 


thousands  of  workers  engaged  in  the 
producing,  harvesting,  ginning,  and  bail- 
ing of  cotton  fibers.  In  the  States  which 
make  up  Appalachia  there  are  over 
200,000  cotton  farms. 

But  Appalachia,  big  and  significant  as 
it  is,  is  only  an  example.  Outside  of  Ap- 
palachia we  know  that  there  are  large 
areas  of  our  country  where  per  capita 
money  income  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
and  where  people  need  pioductive  Jobs. 

In  New  England  we  have  a  relatively 
high  per  capita  income  and  we  are  proud 

of  it. 

We  have  learned  that  poverty  is  usually 
hidden.  As  the  affluent  society  spreads 
and  becomes  more  prosperous;  as  super- 
highways and  high-rise  apartments  in- 
crease, we  tend  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  to  push  the  poor  into  narrower 
limits  where  we  cannot  see  them.  As 
Americans  speed  by  on  six-lane,  limited 
access  highways,  they  seldom  see  these 
areas  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  New  England  we 
find  that  there  are  a  substantial  number 
of  households  where  the  total  income  for 
all  members  of  the  household  is  less  than 
$2,500  per  year.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  one  member  working  a  40-hour  week 
for  50  weeks  at  $1.25  per  hour.  In  Con- 
necticut about  11  percent  of  the  house- 
holds have  less  than  $2,500  income  an- 
nually. In  Massachusetts  13  percent;  in 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  18  percent;  in 
New  Hampshire  16  percent;  and  in  Ver- 
mont almost  20  percent  of  the  households 
are  so  situated. 

In  New  England  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  200.000  textile  and  apparel  jobs 
which  we  have.  We  want  to  see  the  low 
income  households  transformed  into 
families  with  rising  incomes  and  expec- 
tations. 

In  short,  neither  Appalachia  nor  New 
England;  New  York  with  its  thousands 
of  garment  plants.  South  Carolina  nor 
California  are  uniqut. 

I  have  here  another  map  of  the  United 
States  which  shows  the  extent  of  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries  throughout 
the  country. 

This  map  pictures  U.S.  textile  manu- 
facturing employment.  Like  the  Appa- 
lachia map,  it  includes  textile  mills,  ap- 
parel plants,  and  manmade  fiber  pro- 
ducing plants;  and  like  the  Appalachia 
map,  also,  the  textile  and  apparel  em- 
ployment is  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  1964,  while  the  manmade 
fiber  plant  employment  is  as  estimated 
by  will-informed  representatives  of  that 
industry  for  the  year  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  tables  showing 
employment  in  textiles  by  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  textile  manufacturing  employment 
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Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California — 


Textile  mill 

products, 

1964 


36,038 


2.229 
7,786 


Apparel  and 

related 

products, 

1964 


32,015 

"'3,"686 
10,407 
64,752 


Manmade 
fibers, 
plants, 

estimate. 
1966 


S.204 


Total 


73,267 

"3,038 
12,762 
73,263 
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U.S.  textile  mar  ufacturing  employment — Continued 


Stata 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georfria 

Hawaii - 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefson 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 
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Textile  mill 

producta, 

1964 


12, 
1, 
1, 

94, 


112 

600 
924 
289 
380 


035 
257 


11. 
2, 

39, 
2, 
2. 
6^ 
2, 


751 
331 
496 
636 
141 
939 
496 
285 
796 


180 


10, 
25. 


020 
334 


SO, 
219, 


336 


8. 

2, 

«!, 

21, 

132, 


215 
319 
261 
125 
577 
745 


475 
388 


36, 

1, 
7, 


673 
119 
639 
358 
158 


857,328 
5,121 


Apparel  and 

related 

products, 

1964 


1.659 
15,793 

3,189 
12,330 
55,453 

2,149 

23 

38,721 

13,395 

2,910 

3,640 
21,041 

5,815 

3,278 
23,273 
57, 212 
16,964 

7,458 
30,661 
33,313 


1.S82 


2,125 

7il34 

145 

308,563 

49,231 


19,440 

5.182 

2.660 

174. 142 

.■5.947 

36,429 


54,954 
41.904 
1.915 
1.201 
27.837 
3.912 
4,5tiO 
7,044 


1,279.624 
28.092 


Manmade 
fibers, 

plliOtS, 

estimate, 
1966 


4,000 
6,728 
1,749 


lOO 


3,205 
300 
200 


600 


600 
ia630 


3,000 


5,691 

200 

11,002 


24,550 


300 
21,709 

"'3."224 


102,492 


Total 


1,771 
28.768 

9.113 

■20.327 

151.582 

2.149 

.023 

45,589 

14,430 

3,267 

3,640 
23,792 

6,146 
14, 774 
29,114 
96,653 
20,103 

9,954 
36,936 
36,109 


1,762 


12. 145 

100,058 

145 

360,054 

279, 197 


30,6.55 

5,501 
4.921 

245,9.'>8 
25,724 

180. 176 


111.979 

48,292 

1,915 

2,234 

85,665 

4,551 

9,142 

14,202 


2,239,944 
33,213 


Sources:  "County  Business  Patterns."  B  ireau  of  the  Census,  March  1964;  U.S.  Industry  Data. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  data  upon  which  this  map  s  made. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  irdude  a 
table  showing  for  selected  States  the  per- 
centage of  textile  employment  !to  total 
employment  based  on  the  datal  of  this 
map.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Textile  em.ployment  compared  to  to^l  manu- 
facturing employment  for  selected  States 


Textile  employment  compared  to  total  m.anu- 
facturing  employment  for  selected  States — 
Continued 


mw  ENOIAMD 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

SOUTHEAST 

Alabama 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey ... 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 


Total 

manu- 
facturing 
employ- 
ment 
(thou- 
sands) 


421.0 
104.0 
649.9 

85.6 

1,794.8 

116.0 

34.7 


257.1 
61.6 
237.1 
377.9 
192.2 
257.4 
140.1 
806.2 
562.3 
1,429.3 


Total  ol 
textile 
apparel 

and 
manmad^ 
employ- 
ment 


28.768 

14,  n4 

96,653 

12,145 

360. 0»( 

25,72< 

2,234 


73.2.57 

9.113 

20,327 

151.. w; 

23.  79^^ 
29.114 
36.93e 

lai.  as 

279. 197 
245. 95( 


Percent 
textile 
employ- 
ment of 
total 
manu- 
facturing 


Total 
manu- 
facturing 
employ- 
ment 
(thou- 
sands) 

Total  of 
textile, 
apparel, 

and 
manmade 
employ- 
ment 

Percent 
textile 
employ- 
ment of 
total 
manu- 
facturing 

South  Carolina 

277.9 
362.2 
308.6 
126.2 

1,389.1 
842.5 

180, 176 

11,979 

85,665 

9,142 

73,263 
48,292 

65 

Tennessee — . 

22 

28 

West  Virginia.. 

7 

California 

5 

Texas      . - .- 

9 

7 
14 
15 
14 
20 
22 

S 


29 
IS 
9 
40 
12 
11 
26 
12 
SO 
17 


Sources:  "County  Business  Patterns,"  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  March  1964:  U.S.  Industry  Data;  and  "Employ- 
ment and  Earnings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas," 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  1966  employ- 
ment data  shows  that  the  largest  con- 
centration of  textile  employment  is  in 
New  York  State  with  353.000  jobs  or  18.7 
percent  of  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. Next  comes  North  Carolina  with 
323,000  jobs  and  a  whopping  52  percent 
of  employment.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
third  with  256.000  jobs  or  16.6  percent  of 
manufacturing  employment. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  close 
to  22  percent  of  the  manufacturing  jobs 
are  in  textiles  with  27,000  workers.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  96,000  workers  or  14  per- 
cent; Maine  16,000  workers  or  14.5  per- 
cent; New  Hampshire  13,000  workers  and 


13  percent  of  all  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  are  conscious  of  their 
200,000  textile  jobs,  almost  two  out  of 
every  three  manufacturing  jobs  in  that 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  1966  employment  in  16  se- 
lected States  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Textile,  apparel,  and  manmade  fiber  employ- 

ment   in   selected   States   and   percent  of 

total  manufacturing  employment  in  these 

States.  1966 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Textile,  ap- 
parel, and 
maiunade 
fiber  em- 
ployment 


83.200 

74,700 

31.600 

174,300 

16.200 

96,500 

12,900 

105.800 

353,200 

323.000 

255.900 

27.400 

199.300 

125,400 

2,300 

95,600 


Percent  of 
total  manu- 
facturing 
employ- 
ment 


29.0 
5.3 
6.8 
41.4 
14.5 
13.9 
13.5 
12.4 
18.7 
52.3 
16.6 
21.6 
64.0 
29.8 
5.3 
28.3 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  ol  Labor 
statistics,  in  cooperation  with  State  employment 
agencies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  not  in- 
cluded on  this  map  are  the  243,000  sheep 
ranches.  Practically  all  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced on  them  is  used  in  American  mills. 
Nor  does  this  map  show  the  500,000  cot- 
ton farms.  Without  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  9.5  million  bales  out  of  an- 
nual crop  of  11-15  million  bales,  there 
would  be  little  hope  for  them. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  threat  to 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
general  assembly  of  my  State  has  ex- 
pressed this  in  a  formal  resolution  the 
language  of  which  i^  to  the  point,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

WHY    INJITBY? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  there  are  those 
who  will  remark  that  what  I  have  been 
saying  is  all  well  and  good  but  there  is 
no  need  to  get  excited  because  neither 
the  textile  industry  nor  the  apparel  in- 
dustry nor  the  fiber  industry  has  been 
injured  by  imports.  They  will  say  why 
should  our  Government  undertake  to 
place  limits  on  imports  which  have  not 
caused  any  injury. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  that  they  are  not 
up  to  date  on  what  has  been  happening 
In  recent  months.  In  spite  of  a  strong 
and  prosperous  national  economy  and  in 
spite  of  the  demands  and  Inflationary 
pressures  brought  about  by  the  Vietnam 
war,  activity  in  the  textile  industry  be- 
gan to  turn  down  as  early  as  last 
summer. 

Several  important  economic  indicators 
show  a  definite  weakening  in  the  textile 
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Industry.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial 
production  for  textiles  peaked  in  June 
1966,  while  the  overall  manufacturing 
index  continued  to  rise.  Sharply  lower 
profit  figures  have  been  published  for 
several  of  the  largest  textile  companies 
including  the  biggest,  BurUngton  In- 
dustries, which  reported  earnings  down 
for  last  quarter  1966  by  18  percent. 
Peering  Milliken  has  reported  a  600-man 
cutback  in  key  areas. 

The  industry,  according  to  the  latest 
McGraw-Hill  capital  expenditures  sur- 
vey, will  reduce  its  capital  spending  in 
1967  by  19  percent,  far  more  sharply 
than  any  other  major  industry. 

A  similar  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  on 
corporate  pretax  profits  shows  that 
whereas  such  profits  for  all  corporations 
ffill  increase  by  4  percent  in  1967  over 
1966,  the  textile  industry  will  show  a  de- 
cline of  6  percent  in  profits.  Next  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  this  is  the  larg- 
est profit  decline  forecast  for  any  Amer- 
ican industry.  Textiles  share  the  unen- 
viable role  with  the  iron  and  steel  and 
auto  industries  of  being  the  only  indus- 
tries which  are  expected  to  show  a  de- 
cline in  profits  in  1967  from  the  1966 
levels. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February 
20,  1967,  shows  that  fourth  quarter  1966 
profits  of  478  companies  gained  an  aver- 
age of  4.2  percent  over  the  like  quarter 
of  1965.  The  Journal  lists  25  industries 
ccffliparlng  earnings  for  the  two  periods 
and  the  percentage  changes.  Textile 
earnings  are  dovm  19.4  percent,  lower 
than  any  others  except  building  mate- 
rials. In  fact,  19  industries  show  in- 
creases. Except  for  aircraft,  building 
materials,  chemicals,  and  textiles,  the 
decreases  are  modest. 

Textile  prices  hit  a  5-year  low  with 
the  wholesale  index  at  97.4,  the  lowest 
since  August  1961.  Seasonally  adjusted 
average  hours  worked  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry trended  down  all  during  1966. 
Many  mills  are  on  short  time  or  cur- 
taUed. 

Wool  consumption  in  the  woolen  smd 
worsted  mills  was  19  percent  lower  in 
the  last  quarter  in  1966  compared  to  the 
last  quarter  of  1965. 

In  the  synthetic  sector  production  of 
manmade  fiber  broad-woven  grey  goods 
dropped  sharply  from  3  billion  linear 
In  the  fourth  quarter  1965  to  836  million 
In  the  fourth  quarter  1966  or  6  percent. 
Mill  owned  inventories  rose  from  718 
million  In  the  fourth  quarter  1965  to  882 
million  in  the  fourth  quarter  1966,  an  in- 
crease of  23  percent.  Unfilled  orders 
dropped  sharply  from  30  billion  linear 
yards  to  2.4  billion.  Man-hours  worked 
In  this  segment  of  the  industry  also  fell 
off  sharply  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966 
compared  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1965. 

There  is,  however,  something  wrong 
with  the  concept  of  injury  before  Gov- 
ernment action  is  taken.  The  old  idea 
is  that  after  an  industry  has  suffered 
liquidation,  unemployment  and  loss  of 
jobs,  it  is  sufficiently  "Injured"  so  that 
the  management  of  the  now  defunct 
plant  or  the  union  representing  the  dis- 
placed workers  may  begin  the  long  proc- 
ess of  petitioning  the  TarijBf  Commission 
to  raise  tariffs  against  products  which 
neither  the  management  nor  the  workers 


will  ever  produce  again.  It  Js  a  "closing 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  Is  stolen" 
approach. 

Many  of  us  and  particularly  those  of 
us  from  New  England  went  through  this 
long  period  of  attrition  during  the  1950's 
when  a  series  of  Government  policies 
seemed  designed  to  phase  out  the  Indus- 
try. 

We  have  bitter  memories  of  mills 
closed — jobs  lost — homes  impoverished. 
Our  hard  hit  economy  sought  remedies 
that  proved  too  little  and  came  too  late. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  through  that 
again. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  through  that 
again. 

We  have  the  measures  and  the  means 
to  prevent  all  this. 

We  must  have  the  mind  to  put  these 
means  to  work — and  keep  our  people 
at  work. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  have  had 
this  experience  in  the  textile  industry 
that  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion today.  Hardships  which  already 
exist  will  become  more  widespread.  It 
is  precisely  because  of  this  that  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  see  the  national  econ- 
omy strong  and  moving  ahead,  wish  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  all  those  who 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  4  million 
people  engaged  in  the  industry  feel  that 
the  time  for  action  is  now.  We  are  not 
satisfied  merely  to  preserve  the  jobs  of 
those  currently  employed  until  such  time 
as  they  die.  We  have  the  challenge  of 
providing  jobs  and  a  growing  number  of 
jobs  for  those  who  each  year  enter  the 
labor  market.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  those  communities.  States,  and  areas 
where  the  industry  is  located. 

SHMMART  AND  CONCLUSION 

Since  1961  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  a  textile  policy  and  program. 

The  very  existence  of  the  program 
and  its  implementation  in  part  has  re- 
sulted in  a  revival  of  the  Industry,  a 
revival  in  confidence  and  an  increase  in 
investment  and  job  security. 

The  prosperity  of  the  past  2  years 
coupleJ  with  the  pressures  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  confused  the  real  picture. 
Import  growth  is  undermining  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  and  is  jeopard- 
izing the  jobs  of  4  million  people  en- 
gaged in  the  fiber-textile-apparel  indus- 
tries. 

A  program  which  was  intended  to  con- 
trol imports  has  resulted  In  a  threefold 
increase  in  imports.  The  program  has 
been  carried  out  only  in  the  limited  area 
of  cotton  textiles  and  In  the  last  2 
years  even  this  has  gotten  out  of  control. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  the  badly 
disrupted  wool  textile  situation  or  about 
the  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  for 
manmade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  textile  manu- 
facturers reached  $902  million  in  1966. 

The  hour  of  decision  is  at  hand.  Delay 
must  give  way  to  determination.  Earn- 
est implementation  of  our  textile  pro- 
gram must  replace  inaction — and  inde- 
cision. 

There  can  be  no  halfway — half- 
hearted handling  of  the  crisis.  It  will 
take  Industrywide  action  by  our  Gov- 


ernment— or  there  will  be  no  solution  of 
our  textile  import  problem. 

There  must  be  control  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  of  all  fibers. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  goods  this  control 
can  be  effected  by  the  extension  and 
proper  administration  of  the  long-term 
arrangement. 

In  the  case  of  wool  and  synthetic  tex- 
tiles this  can  be  done  by  international 
agreement  and  careful  administration 
by  the  United  States. 

If  this  fails — as  it  has  failed  up  to 
now — control  must  be  established  by 
imilateral  action  of  the  United  States 
before  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  immediate  meantime  it  is  es- 
sential to  hold  the  line. 

There  must  be  no  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  these  fibers,  textiles,  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  any  reductions  as  we  await  the 
remedies  the  industry  acutely  needs — 
and  work  for  their  achievement. 

We  must  maintain  the  status  quo  until 
our  goal  is  attained. 

No  one  must  make  matters  worse. 

It  would  indeed  be  tragic  if  insult  were 
added  to  injury. 

Exhibit   1 

"S.    172 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the    United     States     to     pass     legislation 

strengthening  the  long-term  control  pro- 
gram on  textile  Imports  since  a  stricter 

quota  system  Is  necessary  to  the  well-being 

of  the  New  England  textile  Industry 

"Whereas,  Any  disruption  In  the  New  Eng- 
land textile  Industry  would  cause  vast  unem- 
ployment, tremendous  expense  for  the 
United  States  government,  and  a  dangerous 
Increase  In  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  The  textile  Industry  is  still  New 
England's  second  largest  source  of  manu- 
facturing employment  providing  for  approxi- 
mately 200,000  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  assured  the  New  England  region 
of  his  support  for  extending  such  specialized 
agreements  as  we  now  have  to  cover  wool 
Imports  as  well  as  cotton  Imports;  and 

"Whereas,  Imports  under  the  present 
agreements  have  more  than  doubled  when 
such  Imports  were  expected  to  Increase  only 
25  per  cent;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  established  that  the 
textile  Industry,  the  second  largest  Industrial 
complex  In  the  United  States  providing  four 
million  jobs,  deserves  being  treated  as  an 
"exception"  in  our  trade  policy;  and 

"■Whereas,  The  lose  of  the  textile  Industry 
to  New  England  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
the  economic  resurgence  of  the  entire  area; 
now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  does  hereby  memo- 
rialize the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  legislation  strengthening  the  long-term 
control  program  on  textile  Imports  since  a 
stricter  quota  system  Is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  New  England  textile  In- 
dustry; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  In  the  hope  that  they  will  pursue 
every  means  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
benefit  the  textile  Industry  of  the  New  Eng- 
land region  and,  thus,  brighten  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  their  own  state." 

I,  August  P.  LaPrance,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  hereby  Certify  that  the  afore- 
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going  Is  a  true  copy  of  resoludon 

entitled  "Resolution  Memorializing 

gresfi  of  the  United  States  To 

tlon  Strengthening  the  Long 

Program  on  Textile  Imports  r 

Quota  System  Is  Necessary  to 

of  the  New  England  Textile  Ind^try 

from  the  records  In  this  office 

with  the  original  resolution  (S 

by  the  General  Assembly  at  the 

sion,  A.  D.  1967  and  approved 

ernor  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  P^ruary 

and  now  remaining  on  file  and 

this  office. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
Rhode  Island,  this  seventeenth 
ruary.  A.  D.  1967. 

AuGtrsT  P. 

Secretarji  of  State. 
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Mr.  Preside  nt,  will  the 


Mr.  COTTON. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE. 

Mr.  COTTON.  .-. 
generous  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  mention  my 
part  in  the  original  formation  of  the 
committee. 

As  a  result  of  that  resolutio  i,  the  com- 
mittee was  formed  under  the 
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lereunto  set 
the  State  of 
day  of  Peb- 


LaPI  lANCE, 


I  yield. 
Mr.  President,  It  was 


chairman- 


ship and  leadership  of  the  di;  itinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  served  with 
him.  ,        _,.    ^ 

From  that  moment  on,  he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  island  ren- 
dered splendid  leadership  all  mirough  the 
years  in  this  battle  to  save  the  Nation's 
textile  industi-y.  I 

Through  the  kindness  of  ttie  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  have  been  able  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  analysis  that 
he  is  about  to  give  the  Senatei  today. 

I  commend  him  for  it.  I 

I  associate  myself  with  him  in  his  en- 
deavor here  today,  and  I  ask  [unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  end  of  pis  speech, 
and  after  any  insertions  that  he  makes 
in  connection  with  his  spe^h,  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  prepared  m  this  con- 
nection may  be  printed  In  th(  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered! 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesitient,  there 
Is  a  crisis  in  our  textile  industry. 

In  1961,  the  United  Stat^  imported 
93  million  square  yards  of  wool  textiles. 
In  1966,  that  figure  had  tnore  than 
doubled— 190  million  square  I  yards. 

In  1961,  the  United  Stat^  imported 
151  million  square  yards  o|  manmade 
fiber  textiles.  By  1966.  manmade  fiber 
Imports  had  jumped  to  198  mUlion 
square  yards. 

In  1961,  the  United  Stat<s  imported 
720  million  square  yards  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles.   In  1966.  the  figure  wafe  1,823. 

This  trend  can  only  mean!  unemploy- 
ment for  American  workeiis.  It  just 
simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  [continue. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  pampshire. 
there  are  13.000  textile  workers— 13  per- 
cent of  all  manufacturing  ernployment — 
and  an  estimated  50,000  br  more  of 
New  Hampshire's  citizens  ire  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upoii  the  textile 
Industry  for  food,  clothing,  find  shelter. 
Our  textile  workers'  products  are  good, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  thjese  workers 
should  be  added  to  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rolls  because  the  bdmlnistra- 
tlon  will  not  adequately  administer  a  tex- 


tile program  which  I  helped  to  formulate 
in  1961. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this 
problem  since  ^958  when,  as  my  friend 
Senator  John  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island, 
has  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  today,  I 
proposed  a  Senate  resolution  establish- 
ing a  special  Senate  subcommittee  to 
investigate  and  recommend  solutions  for 
the  then  already  worsening  textile  situ- 
ation. My  resolution  passed,  and  our 
deliberations  resulted  in  a  program  to 
curb  textile  imports  which  was  put  into 
effect  in  1961. 

But  this  program,  which  was  in  in- 
tended to  control  textile  imports,  has 
instead  resulted  in  a  threefold  increase 
in  textile  imports. 

Our  competitors  abroad  cannot  be 
expected  to  volimtarily  limit  their  textile 
exports  to  this  coimtry.  It  is  up  to  the 
administration  to  see  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  has  fought  this  battle  for 
many  years. 

So  far  as  I  know,  our  woolgrowers  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  who  represent  an- 
other end  of  the  industry,  rather  than 
the  one  which  he  represents,  have  felt 
the  need  for  reasonable  limitation  on 
imports  of  wool  textile  products. 

There  is  full  agreement  among  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  to  the  need  for  reasonable  limitations 
on  imports  of  wool  textile  products.  I 
am  glad  to  state  my  concurrence  with 
the  remarks  of  Senator  McGee,  Senator 
Pastore,  and  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

President  Johnson,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy before  him,  publicly  declared  that 
he  favored  impMjrt  limitations.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  hear  the  exact  words 
of  President  Johnson  as  he  delivered 
them  on  three  occasions  over  2  years 
ago.    He  said  in  part: 

The  Administration  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve 
this  import  problem.  I  share  with  our  late 
beloved  President  Kennedy  the  view  that 
wool  textile  and  apparel  imports  must  be 
kept  at  reasonable  levels  ...  I  consider  it 
essential  that  the  wool  texUle  Industry  be 
restored  to  good  health. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  fine  words, 
and  they  constitute,  I  believe,  a  firm 
commitment;  but  the  statement  was 
made  more  than  2  years  ago — in  Sep- 
tember 1964,  to  be  exact.  Action  is  long 
past  due. 

If  the  administration  is  unable  to 
persuade  wool  textile  exporting  nations 
to  sign  an  international  trade  arrange- 
ment— and  it  has  not  succeeded  in  this 
regard — then  there  must  be  unilateral 
action  by  our  Government.  The  admin- 
istration should  either  act  on  Its  own  or 
sponsor  legislation  in  Congress  to  carry 
out  its  policy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  say  at  this  time  that  the  interest 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  America  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  emphatic  one  in  the  entire 
textile  situation,  for  the  simple  reason 
that    insofar    as    the    woolgrowers    of 


America  are  concerned,  they  have  no  ex- 
port market  to  speak  of.  All  their  sales 
are  made  to  the  domestic  industry;  and 
if  the  domestic  industry  dies,  they  die 
with  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  draws  our 
attention  to  a  very  important  problem; 
namely,  the  alarming  increase  in  imports 
in  textiles  and  manmade  fibers  and  re- 
lated apparel  industries  as  they  affect  not 
only  Appalachia,  and  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  but  also  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  for  his  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive statements  relative  to  this  serious 
problem.  His  concern  is  shared  by  many 
Senators. 

The  industry  and  its  people — the  peo- 
ple whose  daily  existence,  whose  liveli- 
hood rests  with  the  textile  industry— 
also  share  this  deep  concern  over  the 
trend  in  rising  imports  of  these  products. 
Actually,  it  is  more  than  a  trend,  it  is 
an  established  fact.  The  able  Senator 
has  already  given  us  these  figures. 

Our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  has 
discussed  in  detail  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  textile  employment  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region.  As  he  noted,  26  per- 
cent of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  that 
area  are  in  the  textile-apparel-man- 
made-fiber  complex.  Certainly,  the 
threat  of  textile  imports  is  thus  dramat- 
ically underlined,  because  this  is  in  our 
Appalachian  States  where  we  have 
worked  diligently  to  develop  a  program 
of  economic  development.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram to  quicken  the  economic  and  social 
progress  so  that  over  18  million  people 
may  more  fully  share  in  the  general  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  our  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress has  committed  itself  In  bringing 
this  creative  Appalachian  program  into 
being.  Now  we  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewing that  effort  and  reauthorizing  it. 
Our  Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  has  completed  hearings 
and  soon  we  will  bring  legislation  to  the 
Senate. 

But  while  we  are  laboring  to  develop 
a  humanitarian  and  economic  program 
to  secure  a  better  climate  for  jobs,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  recreation,  the  ex- 
tensive imports  of  textile  and  manmade 
fiber  products  threaten  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  Appalachian  economy. 

The  importance  of  the  manmade 
fiber,  textile  mill  products,  and  apparel 
industries  to  the  Appalachian  region  was 
outlined  by  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  presi- 
dent of  the  Man -Made  Fiber  Producers 
Association,  hi  his  testimony  at  the  re- 
cent hearings  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development.  Mr- 
Broun  was  speaking  also  on  behalf  of 
seven  other  trade  associations.  These 
statistics  and  the  potential  impact  on 
the  Appalachian  area  were  revealing- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  msert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  more 
information  on  this  situation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Textile  employment,^  Appalachian  region — 
Summary 


Appalachian  counties 
in- 


Textile 
employ- 
ment 


Alabama.. 

Georgia - 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

New  York 

Korth  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania — 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 


Total. 


41,541 

67,318 

4.865 

2,380 

4,162 

55.196 

1,892 

93.193 

80.820 

47.684 

7.53.1 

6.093 


402,679 


Te.\tiles 
includ- 
ing man- 
made 
producer 
plants 


45,651 

59,067 

4.865 

5.385 

4.262 

60,667 

1,892 

98,884 

82, 277 

68. 727 

11.963 

9,317 


Total 
manu- 
facturing 


173,412 
89.571 
22, 846 
22.  820 
120, 3t)0 
133. 175 
76,  IS5 
654,340 
106.589 
171,906 
21.489 
117,091 


lachia.  These  data  are  contained  In  the 
Summary  Report  and  Recommendations  of 
the  Appalachian  Location  Research  Studies 
Program  submitted  to  the  Regional  Com- 
mission in  December  1966.  The  point  Is  that 
these  three  Industries  are  beUeved  to  have 
special  potenti.al  for  the  region. 

It  appears,  from  the  research  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  from  the  testimony  submitted 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  that  the  failure  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Government  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  rate  of  Increase  of  man- 
made  fibers  and  man-made  fiber  textiles,  the 
similar  lack  of  control  of  wool  textile  Im- 
ports, and  the  operation  of  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement-based  controls 
over  cotton  textiles,  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  economic  base  and  employ- 
ment potential  of  three  vital  Industries  In 
the  Appalachian  Region. 


452.957 


1.709,844 


1  Employment  in  textile  mill  products,  apparel  and 
relateU  products,  and  manraaic  fiber  production. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Appa- 
lachian   States    are    active    in    the    creative 
efforts   to  secure   an   understanding   of   the 
special  situation  of  the  region  and  the  need 
for  policies  which  will  truly  foster  increased 
employment    and    economic    redevelopment. 
To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
in  Appalachia    from    the    point   of   view   of 
employment,    let   me   remind   the   members 
of  this  body  that  since  1948  nonagricultural 
employment   in   West   Virginia   declined   by 
nearly  80,000  jobs.     Since  1957,  nonagricul- 
tural employment  in  the  St'ite  declined  by 
35  000  Jobs.     Employment  In  the  manufac- 
turing industries   located   In  West  Virginia 
between    1948   and    1965   declined   by   13,200 
Jobs.    Since  1957,  employment  in  manufac- 
turing   industries    declined    by    4.400    Jobs. 
These  are  employment  statistics  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  June  of 
1966.    But  we  are  attacking  these  problems. 
During  the  rereiit  hearings  on  the  App.''-- 
lachUn  program,  certain  research  materials 
prepared  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  made  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee, focus  attention  on  those  manufacturing 
Industries    with    special    potential    for    In- 
creased   employment    In    the    Appalachian 
Region. 

Ironically,  among  the  nine  nondurable 
goods  Industries  singled  out  as  having  special 
potential  to  bsnefit  the  Appalachian  Region, 
there  are  three  which  are  Intimately  Involved 
in  th3  alarming  import  problem  which  is 
being  discussed  here  today.  They  are  non- 
callulosic  man-made  fibers,  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts, and  apparel. 

In  all.  25  Industries,  Including  16  durable 
goods  Industries  and  9  nondurable  goods  In- 
dustries, ha.e  been  identified  as  providing 
the  best  hope  for  Increased  economic  Inputs 
Into  the  Appalachian  Region  and  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  Jobs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  noncelluloflc  man-made  fiber 
industry  and  the  plastic  resins  Industry  had 
the  highest  rates  of  growth  among  these 
25  industries  during  the  period  1960-1965, 
each  expanding  at  the  average  rate  of  15 'i  %. 
Furthermore,  these  two  industries  have  the 
highest  potential  or  projected  rate  of  growth 
during  the  period  1965-1970.  The  textile  mill 
products  and  apparel  industries  had  a  lower 
but  Ftill  smsfintial  growth  rate  (1960-65) 
of  approximately  6  percent. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  man-made  fiber 
Industry  In  Appalachia  Is  that  it  creates  an 
exceptionally  strong  ripple  of  economic  ac- 
Uvlty  through  the  Region  by  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  from  other  industries  lo- 
cated in  Appalachia.  The  so-called  Inter- 
Industry  impact  of  the  operations  of  the 
man-made  fiber  Industry  In  the  Appalachian 
Region  ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
25  Industries  offering  hope  for  increased  eco- 
nomic progress  and  employment   in  Appa- 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  addressed  my  thoughts  to  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  Appalachian  area. 
It  was  my  belief  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  not  provincial,  for  me  to 
do  so.  In  West  Virginia  there  are  more 
than  9,300  workers  in  this  field,  and  in 
Appalachian  States  a  total  of  over  452,- 
000  workers.  Nevertheless,  I  fully  realize 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  Appalachian 
problem,  it  is  a  serious  national  problem. 
The  cogent  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  attest  to  this  fact. 
This  is  a  major  industry  we  are  discuss- 
ing— I  am  advised  there  are  well  over 
2  million  workers.  It  will  be  my  purpose 
to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  secure  equita- 
ble policies  for  our  vital  textile,  man- 
made  fiber,  and  apparel  industries.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this  question :  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
fighting  poverty  and  unemployment;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  that  is  more 
than  true. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  it  is  more  than  true. 
Well  now.  then,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
continued  increase  in  textile  imports  is 
contributing  to  both  these  problems? 
In  fact,  are  we  not,  in  essence,  import- 
ing poverty  and  unemployment  into  this 
country  when  we  continue  to  permit  the 
entry  of  foreign  textiles  in  such  alarm- 
ing quantities? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  If  he  will  be  patient — I 
know  that  Senators  are  pressed  for 
time — I  have  covered  11  pages  of  a  31- 
page  speech.  I  think  it  is  all  very  im- 
portant, but  at  one  stage  I  will  come  to 
the  section  on  Appalachia.  which  is  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  what  is  plaguing 
this  country  concerning  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

We  spend  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  training  programs  to  do  this,  to 
do  that,  and  to  do  the  other  thing. 

The  answer  to  it  is  simple:  Restore 
the  textile  industries  in  many  sections 
of  this  country  and  bring  them  back  to 
good  health. 

Expand  them,  if  necessary,  by  cutting 
out  some  of  the  imports.  If  we  do  that, 
then  we  can  expand  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. 


We  wamt  to  give  foreigners  a  fair 
share  of  our  market,  but  when  it  gets  to 
the  point  that  the  import  is  almost  30 
percent  of  one  category  in  all  of  Ameri- 
can consumption,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"At  what  point  will  that  kill  our  domestic 
Industries?" 

Take  a  man  50  years  old,  who  loses  his 
job  in  a  mill. 

He  is  a  skilled  worker  only  on  the  loom 
on  which  he  has  worked  all  his  life. 

What  are  we  going  to  train  him  for? 

To  run  a  computer?    That  is  ridiculous. 

What  are  we  going  to  train  him  for? 

Tram  him  for  a  job  that  does  not  exist? 

Or  to  run  an  elevator? 

We  know  that  any  man  or  woman  who 
works  in  a  mill  does  not  have  an  easy  life. 
I  come  from  a  section  of  my  State  where 
the  workers  got  up  in  the  dark  of  the 
night  because  most  of  the  textile  mills 
were  running  on  a  3-shift  basis.  Their 
profits  were  on  such  a  low  margin  that 
they  had  to  keep  their  looms  going  con- 
tinuously, otherwise  they  could  not  com- 
pete. 

Yet  we  have  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery in  the  world.  We  have  the  most 
efficient  management  in  the  world  and 
the  best  trained  millworkers  in  the  world. 
But  we  cannot  compete  with  10  cents 
an  hour,  20  cents  an  hour,  or  30  cents  an 
hour  because  we  just  do  not  live  under 
that  kind  of  wage  standard. 

Naturally,   we   cannot   compete.    We 
cannot  overcome  that. 
What  happens? 

Millworkers  are  thrown  out  of  work. 
We  keep  training  them,  but  we  can- 
not find  jobs  for  them,  because  there  are 
no  jobs  for  them  at  which  they  can  work. 
The  answer,  therefore,  as  I  just  stated, 
is  simple:  Save  the  textile  industries  and 
we  will  save  half  the  money  we  spend  or 
throw  away  on  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  spoke  about 
Appalachia.  Is  it  not  true  that  imem- 
ployment  and  other  hardships  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  as  a  result  of 
increased  textile  imports  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  occurred  in  areas  in  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  long  been  eco- 
nomically depressed? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct.    A 
most  dramatic  example  is  Appalachia. 
Mr.  HILL.    Yes;  a  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample is  x\ppalachia  itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Another  example  is 
New  England.  There  are  towns  there 
which  rely  completely  upon  the  textile 
mill.  Should  that  mill  close,  there  will 
be  chads. 

We  talk  about  training  programs. 
What  are  we  going  to  train  them  for? 
For  jobs  that  do  not  exist? 

That  is  the  point  I  am  ti-ying  to  make 
this  afternoon,  that  if  we  can  expand- 
hopefully,  even  only  save — the  textile  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  we  can  absorb 
many  unemployed  workers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  hear  the  very  elo- 
quent and  impressive  address  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  his  own  inim- 
itable style. 
I  wish  that  all  of  those  dealing  with 
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this  subject  in  every  branch  »f  Govern- 
ment— the  State  Departmen;,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  at  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  executive  deiiartment — 
could  hear  the  magnificent  pi  esentation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rh  sde  Island. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  t  lat  he  has 
assumed  leadership  in  the  eflfsrt  to  pre- 
serve the  textile  industry.  H;  has  been 
our  leader  for  several  years.  ]  have  been 
happy  to  support  him  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  ability. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  ass)ciate  my- 
self with  all  of  his  superb  statements  on 
the  precarious  condition  whic!  i  now  con- 
fronts this  indispensible  industry,  and 
the  essentiality  of  firm,  vigorous,  and 
prompt  action  if  this  all-imf  ortant  in- 
dustry is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  fair-minded  person  coul^  have  lis- 
tened to  the  very  able  documentation  by 
Senator  P.^sTORE  without  rea  izing  that 
the  textile  import  problem  has  taken  on 
entirely  new  dimensions.  Ary  previous 
concept  that  any  of  us  mighl  have  had 
concerning  the  diversity,  the  complica- 
tions or  the  depth  of  this  problem  have 
been  swept  aside  by  developm  ;nts  of  the 
past  2  years.  Clearly,  thes;  develop- 
ments call  for  a  reevaluation  c  f  our  poli- 
cies and  positions,  and  certainly  for  im- 
mediate action  to  prevent  further  ero- 
sion until  a  reasoned,  long-range  course 
can  be  decided  upon. 

Most  of  my  coUegues  here  i  i  the  Sen- 
ate probably  are  under  the  mpression 
that  for  the  past  few  years,  tie  level  of 
textile  imports  has  been  :ontrolled. 
Nothing  could  be  further  fnm  reality. 
Since  1961  when  a  control  pre  gram  sup- 
posedly was  in  effect,  total  textile  im- 
ports have  increased  from  954  million 
square  yards  to  2.8  billion,  or  more  than 
200  percent.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
this  basic  industry  cannot  stand  much 
more  of  this  so-called  help. 

Cotton  textile  imports  ha^e  doubled 
in  the  past  5  years,  although  many  of 
us  have  been  led  to  believe  ;hat  these 
were  being  controlled.  And  ue  are  not 
talking  about  meaningless  ;)ercentage 
figures.  We  are  talking  aboul  big  num- 
bers— big  volume — from  80  3  million 
yards  to  a  current  rate  of  moi  e  than  1.8 
billion.  But  as  Senator  Pastc  re  so  ably 
stated,  the  problem  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  cotton  textile  predicts  alone. 
While  cotton  textiles  supposedly  were 
controlled,  imports  of  nianriade  fiber 
products  and  blends,  many  ol  them  di- 
rectly competitive  with  cotton,  have 
tripled  since  1962.  And  again,  we  are 
talking  about  large  volume— from  less 
than  300  million  yards  to  almost  800 
million. 

Wool  textile  imports  now  account  for 
about  one-quarter  of  total  U.S.  consump- 
tion. In  the  case  of  worsteds,  the  level 
has  reached  more  than  50  per  ;ent.  The 
Impact  is  on  the  same  worsted  manufac- 
turing industry  that  our  Goverhment  has 
called  upon  in  a  succession  of  national 
emergencies  to  supply  essentia  items  for 
national  defense. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  (ioncern  to 
me.  both  from  the  standpoint  o^  my  State 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.        , 

Georgia  ranks  third  in  U.S.  textile  pro- 
duction, being  exceeded  only  by  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Car- 


olina. There  are  about  175  weaving,  dye- 
ing, finishing,  and  bleaching  plants  In 
our  State,  located  in  66  of  our  159  coun- 
ties. These  plants  provide  jobs  for  more 
than  100,000  Georgians  and  a  payroll  of 
more  than  $400  million. 

Georgia  mills  consume  more  than  1.5 
million  bales  of  cotton  annually.  Geor- 
gia farmers  produced  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed in  1965  for  wliich  they  received  al- 
most $100  million.  And  it  is  only  thi-ough 
the  textile  industry  that  cotton  for  do- 
mestic consumption  moves  to  market. 
Our  mills  also  consume  large  volumes  of 
manmade  fibers,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
duced in  Georgia  plants. 

The  apparel  industry  which  Is  the  most 
important  customer  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, provides  another  65,000  jobs  in 
Georgia. 

My  State  has  a  rich  heritage  in  tex- 
tiles. It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know 
that  a  Georgia  mill  supplied  the  duck 
material  that  was  used  to  cover  the 
broad-wheeled  conestoga  wagons  that 
rolled  west  to  push  our  Nation's  bound- 
aries to  the  Pacific.  Today,  that  same 
plant  produces  fabric  which  houses  the 
telstar  tracking  stations. 

But  as  I  indicated  earlier,  not  only 
do  unfair  and  excessive  imports  threaten 
injury  to  the  economy  of  Georgia,  they 
have  nationwide  repercussions.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  to  conceive 
of  the  enormity  of  the  textile  industry 
complex  in  this  Nation — almost  1  mil- 
lion employed  in  the  Industry  directly; 
another  1.3  million  in  the  directly  related 
and  equally  vulnerable  apparel  industry; 
over  500,000  families  In  the  grow^ing  of 
cotton;  tens  of  thousands  more  in  the 
production  of  manmade  fibers  and  wool. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  know  that 
the  textile  industry  is  the  largest  cus- 
tomer of  our  Nation's  giant  chemical  in- 
dustry. Add  to  this  the  large  textile 
machinery  manufacturing  industry,  the 
transportation,  insurance,  and  financial 
network  that  serves  this  vast  operation, 
the  himdreds  of  service  operation  of 
every  conceivable  sort,  and  one  begins  to 
realize  that  an  Irrational  import  problem 
that  jeopardizes  this  complex  is  not  an 
issue  for  Georgia  or  North  Carolina  or 
New  England  alone. 

If  these  imported  textiles  were  coming 
onto  our  shores  because  the  quality  is 
better  than  our  own  mills  can  produce, 
I  would  have  no  quarrel.  But  only  a  tiny 
percentage,  primarily  a  few  specialty 
items,  can  make  claim  to  better  quality. 

If  the  products  were  coming  in  because 
they  are  better  styled  or  more  attractive 
than  our  own.  I  would  not  complain. 
Again,  only  a  small  percentage  of  spe- 
cialties can  challenge  us  in  this  regard. 
To  the  contrary,  I  am  told  that  the  vast 
majority  of  imports  are  duplicates  of 
what  we  produce  here — taking  advan- 
tage of  developments  by  our  own  people 
in  styling,  designing,  advertising,  and 
promoting. 

If  the  textile  Imports  were  coming  In 
because  they  were  produced  more  effi- 
ciently than  we  can  produce  them  here, 
I  would  not  resist  them.  But  every  In- 
formed textile  man  I  know,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  industry  overall  is  by 
far  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  variety  and  selection. 


If  the  imports  were  reaching  our  shores 
because  our  own  mills  and  apparel  mak- 
ers were  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  pricing  of  textile 
products,  I  would  have  no  sympathy  for 
them.  But  both  the  Government's 
wholesale  price  index  and  the  consumer 
cost-of-living  measurements  demon- 
strate beyond  doubt  that  no  large  indus- 
try in  America  has  done  a  more  competi- 
tive nor  a  fairer  pricing  job.  And  the 
fact  that  the  Industry's  profits  consist- 
ently range  very  substantially  below  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  profits  Is 
added  proof. 

If  the  textile  imports  being  unloaded 
here  in  such  enormous  voliune  were  actu- 
ally needed — if  our  own  industry  did  not 
possess  the  diversity  or  the  capacity  to 
provide  for  the  consumer,  I  could  not 
and  would  not  object.  But  except  for 
some  temporary  shortages  created  by  the 
Vietnam  emergency  and,  again,  a  few 
specialties,  our  domestic  industry  his- 
torically has  maintained  the  necessary 
capacity.  And  during  the  past  few  years, 
when  its  earnings  have  permitted  addi- 
tional expenditures,  the  industry  has 
demonstrated  its  own  courage  and  re- 
sponsibility by  pouring  its  money  back 
into  improved  plants  and  machinery  at 
a  rate  which,  based  on  profits  or  net 
worth,  has  been  unequaled  by  any  other 
major  industry  in  the  country. 

Mr  President,  the  cold,  hard  and  Ir- 
rational truth  is  that  the  great  volume 
of  these  imports  is  coming  in  for  one 
simple  reason,  and  one  reason  only — be- 
cause they  are  cheaper.  And  they  are 
cheaper  because  they  are  produced  by 
low-wage  labor;  they  are  cheaper  be- 
cause they  are  produced  under  working 
and  wage  conditions  that  would  be  Illegal 
in  the  United  States. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  country's 
oldest  and  certainly  one  of  its  most  basic 
industries.  We  are  talking  about  an  in- 
dustrial product  that  in  its  hundreds  of 
uses  Is  essential  to  every  living  American. 
We  are  considering  the  future  of  an  In- 
dustry that  time  and  again  has  proved  to 
be  essential  to  our  national  security. 
And,  as  I  have  touched  upon  already,  we 
are  talking  about  an  economic  complex 
so  vast  that  it  involves  the  llvehhoods  of 
millions  of  people  and  penetrates  every 
area  of  the  land. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  by  any  rule  of 
reason  how  can  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  trade  policy 
fail  to  act? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few.  If  any.  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  who  are  isolation- 
ists where  matters  of  trade  are  con- 
cerned. We  understand  the  basic  facts 
of  the  situation — that  for  many  obvious 
reasons  our  country  must  encourage  and 
participate  in  a  healthy  program  of  in- 
ternational trade — that  we  must  dem- 
onstrate leadership  in  the  development 
of  reasonable  and  workable  trade  policy. 
But  we  also  understand  the  tragic  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  international 
trade  policies  that  permit,  and  actually 
encourage  the  replacement  of  efficient 
American  workers,  and  basic  American 
Industry  by  foreign  Interests  that  offer 
nothing  more  than  low-wage  substi- 
tution. 
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The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  a  work- 
able correction  of  the  illogical  textile 
import  problem  need  not  be  inconsistent 
with  our  International  trade  obligations. 
The  answer  lies  in  taking  a  reasonable 
volume  of  textiles,  even  though  they  are 
not  actually  needed,  and  permitting 
growth  In  the  future.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  establish  the  machinery 
necessary  to  insure  an  orderly  pattern  of 
imports  that  will  not  permit  unfair  con- 
centrations or  burdens  on  any  segment 
of  the  Industry. 

I  wish  again  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  his  excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  realize  that  he  has  been 
held  on  the  floor  for  the  past  week  on 
his  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  for  6  days  now,  from  early 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  must  have  a  backlog  of  work  in 
his  office  and  piled  up  on  his  desk.  Let 
me  say  to  all  Senators  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  been  a  stalwart  col- 
league and  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  me  and  other  colleagues  in 
fighting  this  thing  out.  I  hope  that  some 
day  we  will  achieve  some  success. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  ready  to  respond 
to  any  call  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  wish  to  make  upon 
me.  or  any  suggestions  he  may  care  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  concerning  the 
seriousness  of  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  particularly  congratu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  for  the  role  he  has 
played,  both  here  today  and  over  the 
years  in  bringing  facts  into  the  open 
which  point  out  the  disastrous  effects  of 
virtually  unrestrained  imports  of  tex- 
tiles pouring  into  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Textiles  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
That  subcommittee  was  chaired  at  that 
time  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  he  still  holds 
the  post.  The  early  and  detailed  work 
of  the  subcommittee  was  responsible,  in 
large  measure,  for  the  negotiation  of 
both  the  short-term  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment and  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement. 

Initially,  neither  the  short-term  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  nor  the  long-term 
textile  arrangement  worked  very  well, 
although  there  was  much  hope  within 
the  industry  that  this  would  be  the 
answer  to  their  problems.  It  has  been 
proved  since  that  time,  however,  that  a 
vigorous  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  the  long-term  arrangement  will 
provide  a  workable  and  suitable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  cotton  textile  imports 
which  have  such  a  disruptive  effect  upon 
the  employment  picture  in  the  textile 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  industry  Is 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  the  State  of 


South  Carolina  which  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  represent  in  this  body.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  textile  and  related  industry 
is  the  largest  single  employer,  providing 
more  than  180,000  jobs.  This  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  70  percent  of  the  labor  force  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  While  an  unrestrained  flow  of 
textile  imports  into  the  United  States 
has  a  marked  effect  upon  our  economy, 
the  balance-of-payments  situation,  and 
employment  on  a  nationwide  basis,  It 
naturally  has  a  more  concentrated  ef- 
fect In  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
sharply  rising  volume  of  textile  imports 
poses  a  real  and  present  danger  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  textile  industry 
and  places  In  jeopardy  the  gains  which 
were  made  in  the  years  that  the  long- 
terai  textile  arrangement  proved  effec- 
tive. 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
somewhat  different  than  it  was  in  the 
late  fifties  and  early  sixties.  The  trend 
In  the  countries  providing  the  major 
amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
is  such  that  the  textile  import  problem 
has  taken  on  entirely  new  dimensions. 
The  statistics  reveal  that  since  1961,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  imports  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  growth  of  our  domes- 
tic textile  and  apparel  market.  During 
that  period  of  time,  textile  imports  have 
tripled,  while  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
production  has  grown  by  only  one-third. 
The  chief  concern  in  the  early  sixties 
was  with  cotton  textiles  and  apparels. 
Since  that  time,  the  textile  imports  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  market  in  the  United 
States  are  now  of  the  multifiber  va- 
riety— cotton,  manmades.  wool,  and 
blends.  At  this  time,  I  particularly  wish 
to  emphasize  the  manmade  fiber  and 
manmade  fiber  textile-apparel  part  of 
the  problem. 

In  the  past  4  years,  imports  of  man- 
made  staple  fibers,  filaments,  and  yarn 
have  increased  by  144  percent  on  a  quan- 
tity basis,  and  by  133  percent  on  a  dollar 
basis.  Exports  increased  only  16  per- 
cent on  a  quantity  basis,  and  3  percent 
on  a  dollar  basis  during  this  same  pe- 
riod. As  a  result,  the  manmade  fiber 
industry  lost  a  healthy  piece  of  its  do- 
mestic market  to  imports  and  at  the 
same  time  lost  a  sizable  part  of  the  ex- 
port outlet  for  its  production.  Our  Na- 
tion lost  $42  million  of  its  hitherto  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  in  manmade 
fibers. 

The  picture  is  even  more  extreme  in 
manmade  fiber  textile  mill  products  and 
apparel.  On  a  quantity  basis,  imports 
have  shot  up  by  274  percent  during  the 
past  4  years,  while  exports  have  vir- 
tually stood  still.  On  a  dollar  basis,  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  textile  manu- 
factures and  apparel  rose  by  248  percent 
during  the  past  4  years,  while  exports 
increased  only  21  percent  in  value  during 
this  period.  As  a  result,  our  balance  of 
trade  in  these  products  deteriorated  by 
$139  million  and  the  Nation  would  up 
1966  with  an  absolute  trade  deficit  of 
$44  million  In  manmade  fiber  textile 
mill  products  and  apparel. 

When  you  put  msmmade  staple  fiber 
and  filament  yams  together  with  man- 
made  fiber  textile  mill  products  and  ap- 
parel, our  trade  balance  has  shrunk  from 
a  favorable  figure  of  $224  million  in  1962 


to  only  $43  million  in  1966.  In  combi- 
nation, imports  of  these  products  shot 
up  by  210  percent  since  1962,  with  ex- 
ports rising  only  12  percent. 

By  mid-1966  this  great  flood  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
mill  products  and  apparel  was  too  much 
for  the  domestic  market  to  absorb.  The 
total  domestic  and  Import  supply  so  sat- 
urated the  market  that  it  softened  to 
such  an  extent  that  textile  mills  cut  back 
the  number  of  shifts  worked,  reduced 
the  number  of  hours  of  employment,  and 
even  furloughed  employees. 

The  manmade  fiber  producers  were 
also  severely  affected  both  by  the  direct 
effect  of  imports  of  these  products  and 
by  the  loss  of  sales  of  fiber  to  their  tex- 
tile mill  customers  whose  markets  were 
disrupted  by  the  tide  of  fabric  and  ap- 
parel Imports.  From  mid- 1966  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  occurred  a  loss  of 
39,000  jobs  in  the  manmade  fiber-tex- 
tile-apparel Industry  group,  and  such 
major  fiber  producers  as  Du  Pont  and 
Monsanto  armounced  a  sharp  loss  of 
earnings  for  the  year. 

The  problem  here  is  the  virtually  im- 
impeded  access  which  foreign-produced 
manmade  fibers  and  textiles  have  to 
the  U.S.  market.  What  Is  obviously 
needed,  and  needed  urgently,  is  some  ef- 
fective control  over  the  rate  of  increase. 
It  must  be  kept  within  bounds  so  that 
the  market  can  absorb  both  domestic 
output — increasingly  shut  out  of  foreign 
markets — and  a  reasonable  share  of  im- 
ports. 

The  textile  import  problem  Is  naturally 
of  utmost  importance  and  interest  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  As  I  mentioned 
previously,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
industrial  employment  In  our  State  Is  in 
the  textile  and  related  industries.  South 
Carolina  produces  on  an  annual  basis  25 
percent  of  the  cotton,  synthetic,  and  silk 
fabrics  in  the  Nation.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  alone  produces  42  percent  of  all 
the  cotton  cloth  in  the  Nation  on  an  aver- 
age annual  basis. 

Even  though  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try has  had  the  benefit  of  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement.  In  cotton 
textiles  the  situation  Is  much  the  same 
as  it  is  In  man  mades.  In  1966  there 
was  an  Increase  in  the  cotton  bale  equiv- 
alent of  imports  of  300.000  bales  over 
1965.  Although  there  is  an  absolute 
quota  on  the  importation  of  upland  type 
raw  cotton  Imports,  this  quote  does  not 
extend  to  manufactured  cotton  textiles. 
The  United  States  Is  importing  almost 
35  times  as  much  semifinished  and  fln- 
Ished  manufactured  cotton  textiles  as  the 
quota  would  allow,  if  all  the  imports 
came  in  as  raw  cotton. 

As  a  result  of  this  cheap  labor  com- 
petition, the  hiring  rate  in  cotton  mills 
declined  from  Its  peak  of  August  1966,  to 
the  point  that  by  December  1966,  it  was 
only  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  August. 

Mr.  President,  this  set  of  circum- 
stances will  have  a  double-barreled  effect 
In  the  long  run.  Not  only  does  it  have  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  cotton  textile 
industry  and  those  employees  engaged 
In  the  Industry,  but  it  will  seriously  affect 
the  cottongrowers  in  our  country  in 
time.  In  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
cotton  Is  the  No.  2  agriculture  money 
crop   In   the   State.     The    market   for 
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this  cotton  is  in  the  domestiq  textile 
mills  of  the  Nation.  If  producBon  and 
employment  continue  to  turn  fiown  in 
domestic  mills  as  a  result  of  low-price 
imports,  the  market  for  our  ownj  domes- 
tic cotton  will  be  decreased  proportion- 
ately. This  in  turn  means  that  the 
Government's  cotton  program  [will  be 
more  expensive  to  the  taxpayer^  of  our 
country  since  there  will  be  an  insufficient 
market  to  handle  domestic  cotion  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  a  number  of  thin^  which 
can  be  done  to  correct  the  probletoi  which 
exists  in  the  textile  industry,  bcth  as  to 
cotton  and  other  fibers.  Thd  No.  1 
thing  is  that  no  tariff  reductions  on 
any  textile  products  should  be  negotiated 
by  the  administration.  It  is  apparent 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion to  make  the  U.S.  market  ivailable 
to  foreign  imports  of  textile  {Jroducts. 
The  only  purpose  any  negotiate^  reduc- 
tions in  our  present  tariff  structure  on 
textiles  would  serve  would  be  llo  inflict 
irreparable  damage  upon  the  tepctile  in- 
dustry. 

The  second  thing  which  should  be  done 
is  to  extend  the  existing  cotton  textile 
arrangement  for  an  additional  5  years. 
This  arrangement  does  provide  ii  frame- 
work for  keeping  imports  at  a  re  isonable 
level,  but  it  must  be  faithfully  ard  vigor- 
ously administered.  We  have  seen  in 
recent  years  the  result  of  a  las  admin- 
istration of  tills  arrangement.  This  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  third  item  on  the  agenda  is  to  es- 
tabli.>h  a  means  for  bringing  nianmade 
fiber  and  wool  product  imporis  under 
reasonable  volume  restraints. 

The  United  States  can  afford  to  delay 
no  longer  in  taking  effective  sction  to 
bring  the  rate  of  increase  of  imports  of 
manmade  fibers  and  manmade  fiber 
textile  mill  products  and  appariel  under 
effective  control.  As  a  member  of  the 
Textile  Subcommittee  of  thel  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  I  joined  1  in  a  re- 
port issued  in  1963  which  warhed  that 
the  signs  of  future  distress  werd  at  hand 
in  the  sharp  and  unrestrained  Import 
trends  in  the  manmade  fiber  sector  of 
the  textile  industry.  Our  prediction  then 
has  only  too  imfortunately  proven  to  be 
accurate.  The  hour  is  at  hand;  action 
must  be  taken.  I 

The  action  required  is  thati  recom- 
mended by  the  Textile  Subcomfnlttee  in 
its  March  1961  report;  namelk  and  I 
quote  from  the  subcommlttee'e  report, 
tha^- 

Quotaa  on  textile  mill  prcxluctp  and  on 
garments  and  apparel,  and  on  liian-made 
fiber  staple,  filaments,  and  fllamenk  yarn,  be 
established  by  country  and  by  category  of 
product. 

Mr.  President,  the  importanae  of  this 
matter  to  the  entire  Nation  cfinnot  be 
overstated.  The  textile  and  apjaarel  in- 
dustry is  second  only  to  steel  as  a  de- 
fense-essential industry.  We  r»ust  take 
every  step  to  prevent  any  disn>ption  in 
the  textile  industry  so  that  we  w^l  always 
have  a  sound,  viable  industry i  to  meet 
any  contingency  which  may  arise. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  |  again  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senapr  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  fine  leadership  he 
has  provided  in  this  important  piatter. 


Baa 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and 
my  other  colleagues. 

We  are  speaking  this  afternoon  be- 
cause of  the  grave  threat  excessive  im- 
ports are  infiicting  on  one  of  our  key 
domestic  industries,  the  textile  industry. 

We  hope  to  focus  enough  attention  on 
this  problem,  so  the  executive  branch 
will  not  take  any  steps  to  exacerbate 
what  is  already  a  serious  situation. 

And  we  hope  also  to  encourage  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  take  other  steps  to- 
ward bringing  some  order  and  reason 
into  what  now  looks  like  a  very  unfavor- 
able future  for  American  companies  and 
workers. 

The  damage  that  would  be  caused  to 
the  domestic  textile  industry  by  any  re- 
duction in  textile  duties  or  any  increases 
in  the  import  quotas  would  be  severe. 

So  I  join  in  urging  that  the  United 
States  not  offer  reductions  for  textile 
products  during  the  trade  negotiations 
this  year. 

And  I  join  in  urging  that  the  United 
States,  preferably  through  international 
agreement  but  unilaterally  if  necessary, 
establish  quotas  on  all  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  of  all  fibers. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  imposition  of 
quotas  so  low  as  to  be  unfair  to  nations 
exporting  to  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  division  of  our  market  along  the  lines 
of  the  long-term  cotton  arrangement, 
which  provides  for  an  annual  increase  in 
the  foreign  share  of  our  expanding  do- 
mestic market,  is  a  good  way  to  help  our 
own  producers  without  being  unfair  to 
other  countries. 

Unfortunately,  the  cotton  agreement 
has  not  been  enforced  strictly  enough, 
and  during  1965  and  1966  cotton  textile 
imports  jumped  24  percent  and  then  an- 
other 39  percent. 

But  tighter  administration  of  this  ar- 
rangement now  and  once  it  is  renewed 
'■Iter  this  year,  can  help  here. 

An  agreement  on  wool  and  one  on 
manmade  fibers  has  never  l)een  imple- 
mented, because  other  nations  have  t»een 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  us. 

If  the  administration  cannot  work  this 
out  with  our  friends  and  allies,  I  think 
v/e  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  impose 
quotas  unilaterally. 

Just  look  at  the  increased  imports  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Manmade  fiber  im- 
ports have  increased  by  428  percent  since 
1961.  Wool  imports,  since  that  time 
have  risen  by  125  percent. 

Mr.  President,  4  million  people  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  fibers,  textiles, 
apparel,  and  other  textile  products. 

Surely,  this  is  too  large  and  important 
an  industry  to  be  treated  in  a  cavalier 
fashion. 

My  State  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
textile-producing  States,  but  we  still 
have  over  31,000  people  employed  in  this 
industry,  with  a  total  payroU  of  $141,- 
126,000  in  1966. 

In  85  Connecticut  communities.  457 
mills  will  be  affected  one  way  or  another 


by  what  our  Government  does  during  the 
next  few  months. 

I  would  not  be  properly  serving  these 
constituents  and  communities  if  I  did 
not  do  what  I  can,  such  as  by  speaking  to- 
day, to  help  save  this  industry  from  the 
fate  which  faces  it  if  an  enlightened  poli- 
cy is  not  undertaken  this  year. 

However,  I  think  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  t)esetting  the  textile  indus- 
try go  lieyond  the  serving  of  the  inter- 
ests of  my  own  State. 

It  is  a  national  problem.  For  example, 
our  trade  deficit  in  textiles  alone  was 
$902  million  in  1966,  over  60  percent  of 
the  American  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit for  that  year. 

Only  20  years  ago,  we  had  a  textile 
trade  surplus  of  over  $1  billion. 

Certainly  a  country  with  a  sophisticat- 
ed textile  industry  such  as  we  have, 
should  not  be  in  the  position  of  importing 
such  large  quantities  of  these  products. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port situation  becomes  worse  each  year, 
not  just  progressively  worse  but  in  a 
"careening  downhill"  manner,  we  should 
know  that  it  is  time  to  take  action. 

I  know  it  is  time,  just  as  Senator  Pas- 
tore  and  my  other  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  know  it  is  time. 

I  hope  we  can  get  something  done, 
and  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
if  people  will  pay  heed  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
saying.  I  hope  that  his  concern,  and 
ours,  will  be  heeded  by  others  before 
too  long. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  argue  with  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  about  the  import  and 
export  question,  but  as  he  remembers,  I 
opposed  this  one-price  system,  and  the 
record  will  show  the  reasons  I  advanced. 
The  one-price  system  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  1964  crop  of  cotton. 
The  record  will  show  that  instead  of  an 
increase  in  consumption  by  the  textile 
industry  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
during  the  first  year  of  operation,  as 
claimed  by  the  proponents,  the  increase 
amounted  to  only  one-half  that  amount. 
This  is  the  third  crop  year  in  which  this 
plan  has  been  in  operation.  Only  now 
are  the  mills  expected  to  use  the  1  mil- 
lion more  than  that  consumed  3  years 
ago. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  tax- 
payers has  been  substantial.  When  the 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  in  1964,  I  can 
well  remember  Mr.  Hodges,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  coming 
before  us  and  stating  that  the  consumers 
would  save  anywhere  from  $650  million 
to  $700  million  per  year. 

But  that  has  not  come  to  pass.  Pay- 
ments to  mills  during  the  first  2  years 
averaged  about  $441  milhon  each  year. 
In  1963,  payments  amounted  to  $772 
million.  Today,  of  the  total  fibers  used 
by  the  industry  less  than  50  percent  is 
cotton.  The  rest  of  it  is  manmade 
fiber.  I  think  this  trend,  as  I  pointed 
out  3  years  ago,  will  continue.  How  to 
remedy  the  situation  I  do  not  know. 
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However,  I  did  wish  to  bring  those 
facts  to  the  attention  of  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island;  and  I  hope  he  will 
cover  tlie  matter.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
one-price  system,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  more  or  less  a  failure,  because  there 
has  been  less  cotton  used  than  expected; 
the  cost,  as  I  have  stated,  has  been  well 
In  excess  of  $500  million;  and  the  con- 
sumers have  not  been  given  the  relief 
that  was  expected  through  lower  cloth 
prices. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
pute that  most  vehemently.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  whatever  money  has 
been  paid  the  subsidy  goes  to  the  cotton 
growers  and  producers  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  such  States.  It  certainly 
does  not  go  to  the  millowners  and  the 
workers  in  the  mills  in  Rhode  Island. 
Tills  subsidy  is  not  being  paid  to  the 
management,  nor  is  it  being  paid  to  the 
workers.  It  is  being  paid  to  the  farm- 
ers who  produce  the  cotton. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  very  creative  and 
imaginative  industi-y.  We  have  some  of 
our  best  minds,  and  some  very  good  work- 
ers, in  the  textile  industiT,  with  all  its 
problems.  Naturally,  as  styling  changes 
and  as  the  techniques  change,  there  may 
be  greater  use  of  one  product  as  against 
another,  but  I  am  saying  that  cotton  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  that  the  textile  industry  is  sick  in 
all  of  its  parts,  including  synthetics. 

I  reiterate  that  when  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  to  pay  8  cents  a  pound 
more  for  the  same  basic  product  that  is 
being  bought  by  a  foreign  manufacturer, 
who  makes  it  into  cloth  and  sends  it 
back  here — mind  you.  not  only  do  they 
pay  their  workers  10,  15,  or  25  cents  an 
hour,  but  they  are  even  permitted  to  buy 
American  cotton  8  cents  cheaper  than 
the  American  manufacturer— if  anybody 
can  show  me  the  sense,  the  justice,  or 
the  equity  of  that  situation,  then  I  will 
apologize. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  in- 
vented a  system  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
cotton,  and  it  came  back  to  plague  us, 
because  what  we  actually  did  was  sell  a 
lot  of  raw  cotton,  which  does  not  require 
much  manpower,  and  we  sold  it  cheaply. 
We  sold  it  8  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
the  American  manufacturer  could  buy  it. 
And  what  did  the  foreigner  do?  He  gave 
a  lot  of  people  jobs  In  making  it  into 
shirts  and  other  clothing,  where  much 
more  manpower  is  required.  What  we 
were  actually  doing,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  raw  cotton,  was  selling  it  cheaper 
in  order  to  meet  the  world  market  price, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  were  actually 
exporting  American  jobs.  And  it  came 
back  to  plague  us.  Mill  after  mill  closed 
down  in  my  State.  Mills  are  still  closing. 
I  am  being  told,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  situation  may  not  be 
as  bleak  as  that.  Well,  that  is  like  try- 
ing to  tell  a  person  who  has  a  toothache 
that  he  is  all  right ;  but  he  knows  he  has 
the  toothache.  You  cannot  see  It,  but 
he  has  got  the  pain.  And  whether  the 
Senator  believes  it  or  not,  we  have  serious 
pains  in  the  textile  areas  of  this  country, 
including  Massachusetts. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

CXm 315— Part  4 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  commend, 
as  have  other  Senators,  the  splendid 
exposition  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  once  again,  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  has,  over  many 
years,  presented  vital  material,  debated 
critical  issues,  and  enlightened  this  body 
on  many  important  and  significant  mat- 
ters which  affect  us  as  a  nation. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
performed  nobly  and  ably  this  after- 
noon in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  one  of  the  dramatic  needs  that 
confronts  not  only  the  State  which  I 
represent,  or  New  England  in  general, 
but  one  which  confronts  many  other 
sections  of  our  country  as  well. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  ex- 
traordinai-y  speech  that  he  is  making 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  pleased  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  observations  and 
presentation  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
about  the  persistent  hardships  facing 
the  textile  mills  in  his  State  of  Rhode 
Island — they  are  identical  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  textile  mills  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  December  22,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  resolution  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford 
dramatizes  what  has  happened  in  the 
Berkshire  Hathaway  textile  plant  lo- 
cated in  New  Bedford.  Berkshire  Hath- 
away is  one  of  the  major  employers  in 
that  community. 

Massachusetts  is  replete  with  other 
examples  of  companies  that  have  suf- 
fered, and  suffered  recently.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  recent  times  so  much 
of  the  textile  Industry  has  fled  to  othei 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  still  some 
98.000  Massachusetts  jobs  related  to  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries,  and  we 
who  represent  the  Commonwealth  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  problem. 

There  have,  in  the  last  6  years,  been 
some  developments,  particularly  those 
concerning  investment  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation,  which  have  assisted 
this  industry.  These  have  assisted  the 
modernization  of  the  capital  facihties  of 
the  industry. 

There  have  been  other  developments 
as  well,  in  the  fleld  of  international 
agreements.  The  long-term  cotton 
agreement,  for  example,  has  been  help- 
ful. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
is  as  concerned  as  I  am  that  the  recent 
administration  of  the  long-term  cotton 
agreement  has  not  really  achieved  what 
the  agreement  was  expected  to  do.  I 
think  that  the  administration  of  it  could 
be  more  effective,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  If  the 
agreement  is  not  administered  properly, 
it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  have  an 
agreement  at  all.    It  Is  true  that  there 


has  been  some  carelessness  and  some 
looseness  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Those  are  the  words  that  I  used.  This 
matter  needs  to  be  taken  up.  There  have 
been  some  men,  as  when  Hickman  Price 
was  in  the  Commerce  Department,  who 
lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  did 
a  marvelous  job.  That  is  not  said  in 
derogation  of  anyone  else.  There  are 
other  good  men  there. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Whatever  agreements  there 
are,  whether  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
they  ought  to  be  properly  enforced. 

When  the  American  market  is  being 
disrupted,  we  should  stand  up  and  say  so. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  why  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  achieving  the  long-term 
wool  agreement  with  other  countries 
throughout  the  world?  That  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  they  have  from 
time  to  time  rejected  the  overtures  which 
have  been  made  by  the  industi-y  and  by 
our  Government  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
a  similar  kind  of  agreement  to  that  which 
has  been  made  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out,  we  tried  to  talk  with  Great 
Britain,  with  Italy,  and  with  France,  and 
with  Japan.  The  fact  still  remains  that 
Japanese  imports  are  controlled  in  Italy 
by  agreement.  They  are  controlled  in 
France  by  agreement.  They  are  con- 
trolled in  Great  Britain  by  agreement. 

All  we  want  to  do  in  Japan  is  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  Italy  does  with 
Japan.  I  think  they  should  do  it.  You 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can- 
not make  it  drink.  However,  where  we 
have  it  within  our  power  to  show  some 
determination  and  can  show  that  we  are 
t)eing  hurt,  we  ought  to  stand  up  and 
say  so.  We  ought  to  stand  up  for  our 
rights.  I  think  that  perhaps  then  some 
of  our  friends  would  respect  us  more. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  are  a  very 
compassionate  people.  We  are  a  big- 
hearted  people,  even  though  once  in  a 
while  we  do  get  booted  around.  How- 
ever, we  are  bighearted.  We  always 
come  back  for  more.  We  always  have 
our  hands  in  our  pockets  ready  to  help 
somebody  else.  Yet,  we  cannot  get  these 
others  to  understand  our  problems. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  to  have  done. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  meeting 
today,  to  point  out  for  public  under- 
standing and  administrative  recognition 
a  problem  that  exists  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  about  it. 

If  anyone  should  challenge  them,  then 
let  them  point  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  today  and  let  them  use  the 
Record  as  a  crutch  to  insist  upon  Ameri- 
can interests  being  observed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  particularly  important 
time  to  act?  One  of  the  reasons  that  I 
feel  the  Senator  is  providing  such  a 
service  to  the  Senate  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  its  attention  in  the  rather 
crucial  days  of  negotiation  which  are 
taking  place  at  Geneva  Is  that  we  cer- 
tainly believe  in  the  concept  of  ex- 
panded trade.    Nonetheless,  it  is  impor- 
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tant,  does  the  Senator  not  believe,  that 
the  record  be  made  so  tha^  not  only 
the  Senate  but  also  all  of  our  friends 
tliroughout  the  world  will  h4ve  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  actual  factjs  and  our 
feelings  concerning  them? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  precisely  why 
we  are  here. 

I  emphasize  the  point  just  niade  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  sehlor  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

With  reference  to  the  rene^val  of  the 
long-term  agreement  on  cottfan,  I  hope 
we  do  not  pay  a  price  for  |  It  in  our 
negotiations  on  the  Kexuiedyj  roimd.  I 
hope  we  do  not  pay  a  price  for  It  when 
It  comes  to  textiles.  I  hope  they  do  not 
take  the  shirts  off  our  backs  in  reaching 
a  renewal  of  that  agreement. 

I  hope  that  they  do  not  add  Insult  to 
Injury  by  reducing  the  tariffs  further. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  'It  Is  won- 
derful to  have  an  expansion  of  trade, 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  l^re  by  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut  9nd  others 
that  we  had  a  balance  of  t^de  about 
a  year  or  two  ago  of  approximately  $1 
billion  or  $1.5  billion. 

The  Imbalance  of  trade  In  the  textile 
Industry  was  almost  $1  billion. 


We  have  hardly  any  export 


market  in 


textiles.    We  have  no  export  piarket. 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  can  sell  to 
some  of  our  allies  as  easily  las  we  can 
buy  from  them?  Of  course  We  cannot. 
If  we  disrupt  their  market,  they  shut  us 
off.    And  we  understand  that. 

All  we  are  doing  is  asking  tlie  adminis- 
tration to  stand  up  and  be  determined 
about  this  matter  and  say:      | 

I  promised  the  industry  th4t  I  would 
aave  It,  that  I  would  restore  It  to  kood  healtb, 
and  I  Insist  that  it  be  done.  \ 

You  talk  that  way  to  somie  of  those 
boys,  and  I  think  they  understand  that 
kind  of  language.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachysetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

We  are  all  Indebted  to  flhe  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  [Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  for  his  thorough  ex- 
position of  the  disturbing  situation  In  the 
textile-apparel  industries  and  the  prob- 
lems facing  its  2  million  workers. 

The  recommendations  of  fflie  Textile 
Subcommittee,  which  he  has  Introduced 
into  the  Record,  are  as  vallc  today  as 
when  they  were  first  made  in  1959,  as 
valid  as  when  adopted  by  tht  adminis- 
tration In  1961,  and  as  valid  a£  when  re- 
affirmed by  President  Johnscjn  in  1964. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  98,000  textile  ahd  apparel 
Jobs,  which  constitute  14  peroent  of  the 
manufacturing  employment  iq  the  Com- 
monwealth. Over  1,500  textlW  establish- 
ments in  140  Massachusetts  jcommunl- 
ties  are  a  vital  part  of  our  economy.  In 
many  of  our  metropolitan  artas,  textile 
employment  constitutes  25  to  60  percent 
of  the  manufacturing  employinent. 

Massachusetts  is  also  a  majcjr  producer 
of  textile  machinery,  an  industry  employ- 
ing 10,000  workers.  Massachusetts  Is  the 
principal  producer  of  wool  fairic.  Raw 
wool  accoimts  for  20  percent  o^  the  value 
of  goods  entering  the  port  of  Boston. 

The  impact  of  the  high  level  of  Imports 
of  textiles  and  particularly,  the  acceler- 
ating rate  of  growth  of  import^  is  a  real- 


ity in  my  State.  It  Is  not  a  hypothetical 
matter  to  be  debated  in  theoretical  terms. 
As  a  major  producer  of  wool  textiles  we 
already  feel  the  effects  of  the  decline  of 
19  percent  in  that  industry  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year  alone.  Several  mills 
closed  last  year. 

I  have,  over  the  last  5  months,  met  re- 
peatedly both  with  members  of  the  local 
union  and  with  representatives  of  man- 
agement on  the  problem  of  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  in  Massachusetts. 
It  is  plain  that  the  problems  are  those  of 
people,  people  out  of  jobs. 

In  New  Bedford,  Berkshire  Hathaway, 
Inc.,  operates  a  textile  mill  which  em- 
ploys 2,400  workers.  The  mill  was  forced 
to  curtail  production  throughout  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year,  and  is  currently  20 
percent  curtailed.  That  means  480  fam- 
ilies whose  wage  earner  Is  earning  no 
wages.  This  mill  produces  combed  ging- 
hams. Back  in  1961,  imports  of  combed 
ginghams  already  constituted  23.5  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  domestic  production. 
In  1966,  imports  of  gingham  and  apparel 
made  from  gingham  had  reached  53.9 
percent. 

This  mill  Is  also  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  manmade  synthetic  textiles 
used  for  linings  of  clothing.  As  Senator 
Pastore  has  pointed  out,  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  have  increased  in  just 
the  last  2  years  from  328  million  square 
yards  to  798  million  square  yards,  an 
increase  of  143  percent. 

Many  of  the  people  working  in  the  mill 
came  to  this  country,  and  to  New  Bed- 
ford, in  the  hope  of  improving  their  sit- 
uation in  life.  It  is  no  consolation  to 
them  to  be  told  that  people  in  other 
lands,  working  at  low  wages,  should  dis- 
place them  from  their  jobs.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  their  great  concern,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  mill  and  other  people  of 
New  Bedford,  sent  President  Johnson  a 
total  of  3,200  postal  cards  asking  for  his 
help. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  like  to  ask  that 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  New  Bedford 
City  Council  on  the  plight  of  this  plant 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

An  example  of  an  even  more  rapid 
assault  upon  our  domestic  textile  indus- 
try by  foreign  imports  is  the  experience 
of  a  mill  in  Lowell,  Mass.  This  mill, 
which  makes  high-quality  knitwear  for 
the  fashion  market,  spent  6  months 
working  with  designers  in  New  York  on 
color  shades  and  textures  for  sweaters, 
for  the  fall  season.  Two  weeks  after 
these  sweaters  were  marketed,  foreign 
copies  selling  at  half  price,  were  also  on 
the  market.  The  development  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Lowell  mill  were,  of  course, 
never  recovered . 

But  we  need  not  despair  of  the  proper 
course  of  action  to  help  these  workers 
and  the  industry  which  employs  them. 
We  have  a  Federal  textile  program.  It  is 
based  on  a  generation  of  concern,  a  dec- 
ade of  study,  and  5  years  of  experience. 
It  was  Instituted  in  May  of  1961,  5 
months  after  President  Kennedy  was 
inaugurated. 

This  program  has  helped,  particularly 
with  cotton  goods.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  imdertake  a  fresh  and  effective 
look  at  the  implementation — which  has 
not  been  vigorous — of  this  textile  pro- 
gram.   This  means: 


First,  continuation  of  long-term  cot- 
ton arrangement  in  its  present  form  for 
an  additional  5  years. 

Second,  effective  administration  of  this 
arrangement,  as  occurred  in  the  early 
years  of  its  life. 

Third,  multilateral  international  agree- 
ments covering  imports  of  wool  textiles 
and  marunade  fiber  textiles.  If  this  can- 
not be  achieved  in  th3  near  future,  the 
United  States  must  embark  upon  other 
appropriate  action. 

This  textile  program  precedes  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  by  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  first  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment had  been  in  effect  for  12  months 
before  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  ap- 
proved. We  should  remember  that  the 
act  was  not  intended  and  should  never 
be  used  to  undermine  the  textile  pro- 
gram or  to  eliminate  the  Industry  and 
the  textile  jobs,  whether  they  be  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States. 

Until  the  foregoing  program  can  be 
made  fully  effective,  it  would  be  folly  to 
make  matters  worse  by  any  actions  1q 
the  current  round  of  negotiations  In  Ge- 
neva which  would  accelerate  the  decline 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 

The  authority  granted  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  should  be  exercised  with 
caution  and  judgment.  It  does  not  re- 
quire tariff  reductions  in  any  particular 
category.  Indeed,  if  authority  for  fu- 
ture negotiations  is  to  be  forthcoming, 
it  is  essential  that  the  present  authority 
be  used  with  wisdom  and  good  con- 
science. 

The  situation  of  our  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  is  such  as  to  command 
the  attention  of  all  Americans.    The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  performed  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice with  his  stirring  speech,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  it. 
Exhibit  1 
Resoldtion  op  the  City  op  New  Bedford, 
IN  City  Council 

December  22,  1966. 

Whereas:  Imports  of  textile  products  are 
rising  sharply  and  are  posing  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Job  security  of  America's  textile 
worker,  and 

Whereas:  Effective  Government  action  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  textile  imports  Is  Im- 
perative, and 

Whereas :  Regulation  of  textile  Imports  to 
safeguard  the  domestic  industry  from  dis- 
ruption and  unemployment  has  been  an  es- 
sential element  In  the  government's  Textile 
Program  since  Its  Initiation  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1961,  and 

Whereas:  the  flve-year  Long-Term  Ar- 
rangement regarding  international  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  (LTA)  was  entered  into  to 
1962  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  "that  the 
development  of  this  trade  proceeds  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  manner  so  as  to  avoid 
disruptive  effects  .  .  .",  and 

Whereas:  Imports  of  textile  products  are 
rising  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  instance  woolen 
Imports  have  more  than  doubled  between 
1964  and  1965  and  synthetic  textile  products 
have  risen  by  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  in  a  two-year  period,  and 

Whereas:  The  tremendous  Increase  in  these 
Imports  has  lead  to  the  weakening  of  many 
sectors  of  the  domestic  synthetic  textile  in- 
dustry, and  combined  with  the  effect  of  » 
rise  In  cotton  textile  Imports,  It  was  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  the  recent  shutdown  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  plant  of  Berkshire 
Hathaway,  Inc.,  resulting  in  a  one-week  lay- 
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off  of  2000  workers,  with  half  of  these  workers 
facing  the  prospects  of  future  additional  lay- 
offs, and 

Whereas:  the  record  of  markedly  Increas- 
ing Imports  of  textile  products  in  each  major 
fiber  category  is  clear  proof  of  the  need  for 
a  reappraisal  of  the  United  States  Textile 
Program,  Continuation  of  current  trends 
threatens  the  future  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry,  with  Its  two  million  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  the  domestic  producers  of 
fibers,  employing  an  additional  two  million, 
and 

Whereas:  The  Government  has  been  im- 
successful  In  its  efforts  to  achieve  a  multi- 
lateral solution  to  the  wool  and  man-made 
textile  Import  problem.  It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  unilateral  action  to 
limit  the  Importation  of  wool  and  man-made 
fibers  and  textile  products.  Including  ap- 
parel, now,  theiefore. 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

1.  The  President  of  the  tJnlted  States  In- 
sure that  the  administration  of  the  Long 
Term  Arrangement  will  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  our  cot- 
ton textile  markets  and  forestall  additional 
layoffs  of  textile  workers. 

2.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
take  Immediate  steps  to  Impose  restraints 
on  Imports  of  wool  and  man-made  textiles 
and  textile  products  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  Industry. 

submitted  by  Mayor  Edward  P.  Harrington. 
In     City     Council,     December     22,     1966, 
Adopted — Yeas  11,  Nays  0. 

Charles  W.  Deast, 

City  Clerk. 
Attest: 

Ellen  M.  Gaughman. 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  brilliant  presentation  he 
has  made  here  this  afternoon. 

It  Is  a  presentation  In  which  he  has 
given  us  a  most  graphic  and  cogent  pic- 
ture of  the  serious  problems  facing  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  and  the  com- 
pelling need  for  action  and  action  now 
to  protect  our  domestic  textile  industry 
from  this  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  clarion-clear  mes- 
sage on  the  adverse  effect  that  excessive 
foreign  Imports  of  textile  products  are 
having  on  the  domestic  textile  industry, 
and  particularly  on  its  growth  and  job 
opportunity  potential.  He  has  sounded 
the  call.  He  has  duly  warned  us  all. 
Proper  action  by  this  Government  must 
be  taken  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  oldest 
of  U.S.  industries. 

Since  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  I  have  served  as  a  congres- 
sional delegate  on  the  U.S.  trade  expan- 
sion negotiating  team  and  as  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  for  Trade  and  Development. 
Other  members  are:  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware,  Congressman  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  and  Congressman  King  of 
California.  In  this  capacity  I  have  made 
several  trips  to  Geneva  and  have  had 
numerous  conferences  with  various  offi- 


cials charged  with  administration  of  the 
act.  Consequently,  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  I  have  more  than  a 
passing  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act  and  of  the  complications  involved  in 
its  implementation.  Also,  I  have  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  view  the  total 
textile  import  problem  as  it  relates  to 
the  concept  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Several  conclusions  have  been 
reached : 

First.  The  Government's  so-called 
program  of  import  controls  on  cotton 
textiles  worked  reasonably  well  during 
its  first  2  years,  but  during  the  past 
2  years  its  effectiveness  obviously  has 
been  of  much  less  benefit. 

Second.  A  program  designed  to  con- 
trol cotton  textile  imports  alone,  even  If 
effectively  administered,  will  fail  in  Its 
basic  objective  of  providing  reasonable 
order  in  the  pattern  of  trade.  The  rea- 
son is  that  such  a  concept  is  out  of  date 
with  the  times.  Our  textile  industry 
today  is  a  multlfiber  industry;  most  of 
our  mills  are  multlfiber  producers;  most 
of  our  2  million  or  more  textile  and  ap- 
parel employees  are  Involved  with  tex- 
tiles manufactured  from  all  fibers.  A 
control  program  designed  for  cot- 
ton products  alone,  leaving  out  the 
vast  volume  produced  from  blends 
and  fibers,  is  just  about  as  effective  as  a 
dam  across  half  a  river.  And  when  the 
half-sized  dam  Is  leaky  to  begin  with, 
you  can  Imagine  how  effective  the  opera- 
tion must  be. 

Third.  There  Is  adequate  reason  and 
precedent  for  dealing  with  the  textile 
import  problem  within  the  context  of 
existing  international  trade  policy.  My 
own  exploration  of  the  subject  con- 
vinces me  that  for  a  combination  of  rea- 
sons practically  every  major  country  of 
the  free  world  gives  special  treatment 
to  textile  products. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  so  clearly  pointed  out  in 
his  lucid  remarks.  President  Eisenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  John- 
son have  recognized  the  special  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  industry,  both 
here  and  abroad,  which  require  special 
consideration.  The  long-term  arrange- 
ment on  cotton  textile  imports  is  the 
prime  example  of  an  exception  from  our 
regular  trade  policy. 

Fourth.  The  ability  of  our  own  Indus- 
try and  Its  employees  to  meet  this  low- 
wage  competition  is  not  related  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Industry.  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt  that  the  domestic 
Industry,  by  a  wide  margin,  Is  the  most 
efficient  and  most  diversified  textile-pro- 
ducing operation  in  the  world.  But  It 
Is  not  efficient  enough  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  a  $2  average  wage  in  this  coun- 
try and  a  36-cent  average  wage  in  Japan, 
or  a  25-cent  average  wage  in  Hong 
Kong- — not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
many  countries  are  subsidizing  their  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  In  order  to 
earn  dollars. 

Fifth.  Although  our  market  Is  the 
easiest  market  In  the  world  for  Imported 
textile  products  to  enter,  our  own  textiles 
a-e  barred  from  scores  of  countries,  in- 
cluding many  of  those  that  export  to  us. 
The  techniques  they  use  are  many  and 
varied,  mostly  of  the  nontariff  variety. 
Thus,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  U.S. 


Industry  to  offset  imports  with  exports. 
And  I  am  sorry  to  report  to  this  body 
that  our  representatives  at  the  Kennedy 
round  long  ago  gave  up  on  trying  to  get 
anything  done  to  correct  these  nontariff 
barriers  during  this  round. 

Sixth.  The  signers  of  the  long-term 
agreement  recognized  the  need  for  co- 
operation and  constructive  action  in  fos- 
tering world  trade  and  for  facilitating 
the  growth  of  emergent  or  developing 
countries.  The  keynote  of  the  plan  was 
"orderly  growth."  This  is  to  say:  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  growing  opportunities 
for  "developing"  countries  and  to  allow 
increasing  access  to  established  mar- 
kets, there  would  be  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption affecting  the  well-established 
markets  from  the  Increase  in  Imports. 
The  Idea  was  that  the  imports  would 
Increase  participation  in  growing  mar- 
kets. 

The  GATT  long-term  cotton  arrange- 
ment anticipated  a  5-percent  increase 
In  import  levels  annually.  Actually, 
however,  our  cotton  textile  imports 
have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  anticipated  rate.  The  5-year  period 
from  the  base  year  1961  to  1966  witnessed 
an  alarming  increase  of  60  percent  in  im- 
ports from  the  developing  countries. 

The  significance  of  the  increasing 
share  of  imported  cotton  textiles  In  our 
domestic  market  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  62  percent  of  total  cotton  im- 
ports are  currently  supplied  by  five  coun- 
tries: Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Mexico,  India, 
and  Portugal.  Are  our  obligations  to 
these  countries  such  that  we  should  per- 
mit them  to  seriously  cripple  an  efficient, 
essential  industry? 

In  fact,  42  percent  of  our  cotton  textile 
imports  and  an  even  higher  figure — 48 
percent — of  all-fiber  textile  imports  come 
from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  alone.  By 
any  yardstick  of  reason,  can  we  go  on 
trying  to  satisfy  what  appears  to  be  the 
insatiable  appetites  of  these  people? 
Are  they  the  "underdeveloped"  and 
"emerging"  countries  we  are  trying  to 
help? 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  and  the  In- 
terest of  many  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
situation  is  not  limited  to  the  textile  and 
apparel  manufacturing  industries  alone, 
big  and  Important  as  they  are.  There 
is  another  segment — a  vast  segment — of 
our  population  that  is  vitally  concerned 
with  developments.  I  refer  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  engaged 
In  the  growing  of  cotton,  and  the  addi- 
tional tens  of  thousands  who  gin,  ware- 
house, and  handle  this  product.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  our  Nation  who  work  in  these 
textile  mills  also  should  be  considered  In 
this  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  as  one  who  for  years 
has  given  intensive  study  to  the  vei-y 
complicated  problems  of  cotton,  I  sun 
bewildered  by  the  inconsistencies  In- 
volved in  this  import  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  a  long  time  has  been  plagued 
by  a  burdensome  surplus  of  cotton — mil- 
lions and  millions  of  bales,  with  no  mar- 
ket at  home  or  abroad.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  legislation  I  sponsored  last  year, 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress,  is  begin- 
ning to  have  some  important  effect  in  re- 
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ducing  this  surplus.  But  th*  fact  re- 
mailis  that  our  overriding  protiem  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  workable  dotton  pol- 
icy has  been  the  burdensome  Isurplus. 

In  order  not  to  build  unrtecessarily 
upon  this  suiplus,  or  to  compete  unfairly 
with  domestic  cotton  production  and 
pricing  policy,  our  Government  for  30- 
odd  years  has  maintained  rigid  import 
quotas  on  cotton,  permitting  ;ntry  into 
the  United  States  of  only  30,0(  0  bales  of 
upland  cotton  each  year — leis  than  1 
day's  supply  for  our  mills. 

Also,  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  sur- 
plus, our  farmers  have  been  eicouraged 
to  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  c  rastically, 
creating  far-reaching  hardships  for  great 
segments  of  the  cotton  economy  from 
North  Carolina  to  California. 

But  now  we  sit  here  and  wa  ;ch  cotton 
in  the  form  of  manufacturid  textile 
products  enter  this  country  at  i  he  rate  of 
more  than  1  million  bales  annu  Uly.  This 
is  equal  to  more  than  the  entire  1966  pro- 
duction of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  combined. 
Or,  to  state  it  another  way,  if  the  acre- 
age necessary  to  produce  this  million- 
plus  bales  could  be  allocated  to  these 
four  States,  stimulation  in  th«  economy 
of  the  entire  area  would  amoujit  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

There  are  som.e  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  who  say,  "Well,  you  want 
to  export  cotton.  You  must  b(  prepared 
to  import  cotton  textiles."  Not  ling  could 
be  further  from  reality.  I  hs  ve  exam- 
ined the  facts  of  the  situatior  and  find 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  relationship 
between  cotton  exports  and  t?xtile  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  will  show 
that  the  overwhelming  major  ty  of  the 
textile  imports  that  are  comin?  Into  the 
United  States  at  the  present  ti  Be  do  not 
even  come  from  the  raw  mate  'ial  which 
we  have  exported  overseas. 

Japan  is  a  prime  example.  She  is  the 
largest  exporter  to  this  country  by  far. 
She  produces  no  cotton;  she  nust  pur- 
chase it  somewhere.  Her  pur  :hase  rec- 
ord indicates  clearly  that  she  t  uys  where 
she  can  get  the  qualities  she  w£  nts  at  the 
best  price  and  on  the  best  cr;dit  or  fi- 
nancing terms. 

We  produce  no  raw  silk  In  his  coun- 
try ;  we  buy  large  quantities  f r  )m  Japan. 
Does  anyone  contend  we  should  sell 
manufactuied  silk  products  tc  Japan  to 
pay  for  the  raw  silk  we  buy?  Of  course 
not.  Any  notion  that  in  ordei  to  export 
a  given  product,  we  must  imwrt  a  re- 
lated product  violates  every  concept  and 
theoi-y  of  international,  multilateral 
trade. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  lln  Geneva, 
our  trade  negotiators  will  b^  deciding 
what  tariffs  to  cut,  and  by  riow  much. 
With  the  textile  tariffs  now  In]  effect  ob- 
viously serving  as  no  barrier  whatsoever 
to  imports,  it  would  be  sheer]  folly  de- 
liberately to  invite  an  even  greater  im- 
port problem  by  cutting  texttle  tariffs. 
The  President  sliould  instruct|his  nego- 
tiators inmiedlately  to  remove  from  the 
list  all  textile  items,  including  cotton, 
manmade  fiber  and  wool. 


I  strongly  urge  that  the  long 


rangement 
tended  for 


for   cotton   textilAs   be 


5  years,  and  that 


forced  according  to  Its  original  concept. 


•term  ar- 


It  be 


ex- 
en- 


I  strongly  urge  immediate  attention  to 
be  given  to  some  plan  for  limiting  in  a 
reasonable  manner  imports  of  wool  and 
man-made  fiber  Imports. 

Such  a  course  of  action  will  be  in  the 
long  range  best  interest  of  everyone  con- 
cerned— foreign  government  and  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  our  own. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  leadership  on 
this  subject,  and  assure  him  of  my  com- 
plete support  in  efforts  to  find  a  reason- 
able, workable  solution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
no  one  has  been  of  greater  help  in  this 
problem  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks, 
and  for  his  cooperation  and  efforts  In 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  and  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  taking  the  leadership  again 
in  this  problem  that  confronts  a  great 
part  of  the  Nation.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  for  my  State,  for  many 
States  of  the  Union  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
placed  before  the  Senate  details  of  a 
situation  that  cannot  and  must  not  be 
Ignored.  Every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  every  official  of  the  executive  branch 
who  has  any  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  International  trade  policy,  should  take 
notice. 

The  dimensions  of  the  total  textile  im- 
port problem  are  much  too  broad,  and 
involve  too  much  of  the  country's  total 
economy  to  be  swept  aside  with  a  few 
indifferent  words. 

In  my  State  the  interest  we  have  In 
this  subject  is  prompted  by  several  fac- 
tors. We  raise  cotton,  most  of  which  is 
spun  and  woven  by  U.S.  mills.  We  have 
a  textile  industry  which  consumes  a  great 
part  of  our  domestically  grown  cotton. 
We  produce  manmade  fibers.  And  we 
have  a  significant  apparel  Industry.  Of 
course,  there  are  also  present  in  Ala- 
bama various  supporting  and  allied  in- 
dustries and  services.  When  all  of  these 
Interests  are  threatened  by  a  condition 
in  our  economy  and  may  be  further 
jeopardized  by  international  negotiations 
to  which  we  as  a  nation  are  a  party,  it 
is  time  for  us  in  the  Senate  to  pause 
and  take  inventory  of  the  situation. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  rapidly 
rising  tide  of  textile  Imports  to  the 
United  States  and  the  threat  this  poses 
to  our  ability  to  consume  raw  cotton 
domestically  in  the  coming  years. 

In  1966.  the  equivalent  of  about  1 
million  bales  of  cotton  was  Imported  in 
manufactured  form.  In  addition,  some 
300,000  CDtton  bales  equivalent  were  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  blends. 

Cotton  textile  imports  are  currently 
regulated  to  some  degree  under  the 
GATT  long-term  arrangement — LTA. 
This  quota  authority  is  now  in  its  fifth 
and  final  year  with  negotiations  proceed- 


ing in  Geneva,  looking  for  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  3  to  5  years  beyond  the  current 
expiration  date  of  September  30,  1967. 
In  the  last  complete  control  year,  that 
ending  September  30,  1966,  we  imported 
78.5  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  an 
Increase  of  63  million  pounds  from  the 
preceding  year,  an  increase  of  more  than 
400  percent.  Remembering  that  there 
is  a  tight  import  quota  on  raw  cotton  and 
on  picker  lap,  it  certainly  is  illogical  to 
permit  uncontrolled  imports  of  cotton  in 
the  next  processing  stage — yarn. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Mex- 
ico sent  us  18.5  million  pounds  of  cotton 
yarn  last  year  and  Brazil  shipped  us  17.2 
million  pounds.  Of  course,  neither  one 
of  these  raw  cotton  producers  would  be 
allowed  to  ship  more  than  a  fraction  of 
these  amounts  into  the  United  States  in 
either  its  raw  form  or  as  picker  lap. 

Taking  all  textile  imports  together,  re- 
gardless of  fiber  content,  in  the  past  5 
years,  U.S.  textile  imports  jumped  200 
percent  while  U.S.  textile  production 
grew  by  less  than  35  percent.  Thus,  even 
in  a  generally  prosperous  period,  Imports 
are  far  outstripping  the  growth  in  textile 
markets  in  the  United  States.  Such  a 
situation  long  continued  would  mean 
ruin  for  the  domestic  textile  industry. 

Only  cotton  textile  imports  are  subject 
to  any  sort  of  volume  control.  The  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement — LTA— 
negotiated  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT— contem- 
plated an  annual  growth  of  5  percent  per 
year  over  its  5-year  life.  The  actual  in- 
crease in  cotton  textile  imports  under 
the  LTA  has  been  far  in  excess  of  this 
agreed  rate.  Indeed,  cotton  textile  im- 
ports have  doubled  over  the  past  5  years. 

Imports  of  manmade  fiber  textiles 
have  more  than  tripled  since  1962,  rising 
from  213  million  to  nearly  800  million 
square  yards  annually.  They  are  subject 
to  no  quantitative  controls  whatsoever, 
and  are  approaching  the  absolute  level 
which  triggered  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment for  cotton  textile  trade — 813  mil- 
lion square  yards.  But  as  a  proportion 
of  U.S.  consumption,  they  are  almost 
twice  as  large. 

Wool  textile  imports,  for  which  quan- 
titative limitations  also  are  lacking,  now 
account  for  one-fourth  of  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  wool  textiles. 

Because  the  technology  of  the  industry 
is  so  widely  known  and  used,  and  because 
of  the  great  disparity  in  wage  levels  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  low- 
wage  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  American  industry,  despite 
its  eflSciency,  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  textile  industry  of  such  nations  as 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Portugal,  Mex- 
ico, and  others.  These  wage  rates  vary 
from  $2  an  hour  in  the  United  States  to 
18  cents  in  Portugal. 

Nationwide,  textiles  employ  954,000 
people,  and,  with  1,400.000  in  the  related 
apparel  industry,  accounts  for  one  out  of 
nine  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  American  textile  industry, 
the  world's  most  eflScient,  still  offers  wide 
employment  opportunities  for  semi- 
skilled workers. 

In  addition  to  direct  manufacturing 
employment,  the  textile  Industry  is  most 
important  as  a  customer  for  numerous 
other  industries,  including  particularly 
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cotton  agricultui-e.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  are  employed  producing  cot- 
ton for  U.S.  mills.  It  is  only  through  the 
textile  Industry  that  cotton  can  be  mar- 
keted domestically.  Many  other  jobs  in 
the  chemical,  transportation,  machinery 
and  other  industries  involved  in  ser- 
vicing and  supplying  the  textile  industry 
depend  on  its  economic  health. 

An  estimated  $1,180  million  was  spent 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  in  1966, 
almost  double  the  Industry's  net  earn- 
ings. Modernization  of  facilities  is  a  key 
factor  in  offsetting  rising  manufactur- 
ing costs.  It  Is  only  through  such  ex- 
penditures that  the  industry  can  ever 
hope  to  compete  with  foreign  imports, 
and  to  meet  its  competition  may  well  re- 
quire levels  of  spending  comparable  to 
that  of  1966  for  at  least  the  next  10 
years. 

Of  great  significance  to  the  Nation  is 
its  balance-of-payments  position.  As  a 
result  of  the  rising  tide  of  textile  imports 
the  U.S.  textile  trade  deficit  is  now  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $902  million — equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

We  are  now  supplying  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  cotton  textile  and  man- 
made  fiber  textile  requirements  with  im- 
ports from  abroad  and  the  trend  is  up. 
Although  Japan  has  increased  her  ex- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States  by  68  percent  over  the  past  5 
years,  she  is  now  shipping  us  manmade 
fiber  textiles  at  an  annual  rate  100  mil- 
lion yards  higher  than  her  agreed  cotton 
textile  quota.  Almost  aU  of  these  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  are  directly  competi- 
tive with  domestic  sales  of  U.S.  cotton 
textiles,  and  hence  have  a  drastic  impact 
on  the  American  textile  industry's  capac- 
ity to  consume  raw  cotton. 

The  timing  of  this  discussion  is  most 
significant.  At  this  very  moment  the 
U.S.  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions. Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  is 
In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  negotiating 
tariff  reductions  imder  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  If  we 
are  properly  informed  by  the  press,  all 
textile  products  are  being  considered  for 
cuts  up  to  50  percent  by  the  United 
States.  This  must  not  be.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  President  will  recognize  the 
error  of  such  contemplated  action  and 
will  immediately  instruct  Ambassador 
Roth  not  to  negotiate  any  tariff  cuts  on 
any  textile  products 

Also,  at  this  time  the  renewal  nego- 
tiations of  the  30-nation  Long  Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  (LTA)  are 
pending  in  Geneva.  If  the  administra- 
tion's textile  programs  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  are  to 
be  continued  and  implemented.  It  is 
essential  that  the  President  direct  Am- 
bassador Blumenthal,  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ator on  the  LTA,  t<.  seek  a,5-year  exten- 
sion of  this  arrangement  without  change 
or  modification. 

The  third  step  required  at  this  time 
Is  for  the  President  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  to  negotiate  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  covering  woolen 
and  marmiade  fiber  textile  products 
similar  to  the  LTA,  which  now  cover 
only  cotton  textiles. 


If  these  three  steps  are  immediately 
taken,  they  can  constitute  the  capstone 
In  the  arch  of  a  textile  program  designed 
to  preserve  and  enhance  this  segment  of 
our  economy,  which  is  so  Indispensable 
to  the  military  as  well  as  economic  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Alabama's  interests  are 
vitally  affected  by  the  manmade  fiber, 
textile-apparel  import  problem.  More 
than  one  out  of  every  four  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  my  State  is  pro- 
vided by  manmade  fiber  producers,  tex- 
tile mills,  or  apparel  plants. 

The  major  manmade  fibers — rayon, 
nylon,  acryUc,  and  polyester — are  pro- 
duced in  Alabama.  The  Chemstrand 
Division  of  Monsanto,  the  Courtaulds 
North  America  Co.,  and  the  Beaunit  Fi- 
bers Division  of  the  Beaunit  Corp.  each 
have  plants  in  the  State.  Some  4,000  of 
my  constituents  are  employed  in  these 
fiber-producing  plants.  The  presence  of 
these  plants  in  Alabama  also  generates 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  the  service  and  supply  industries 
which  support  their  production. 

Apparel  manufacturing  is  an  especially 
fast-growing  Industry  in  Alabama.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1966,  employment  rose 
from  22,000  to  34,000  jobs— better  than 
a  50-percent  increase.  There  are  187  ap- 
parel plants  in  the  State.  In  large  part 
these  are  small  business  establishments 
and  represent  the  kind  of  entrepreneu- 
rial activity  wliich  I  personally  have 
sought  for  so  many  years  to  encourage 
through  my  sponsorship  of  small  busi- 
ness legislation  and  my  chainnanship  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  foreign  trade  trends  in  manmade 
fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
apparel  are  very  disturbing  to  me  be- 
cause they  forecast  a  positive  harm  to 
the  healthy  growth  of  employment  in 
these  industries  in  Alabama  and  to  the 
exercise  of  initiative  by  small  business- 
men through  such  activities  as  the  new 
apparel  plants  wliich  have  been  con- 
structed in  Alabama  in  recent  years. 

Recently  the  Alabama  delegation  met 
with  the  manmade  fiber  textile-apparel 
industry  leaders  from  the  State.  Their 
dominant  concern  was  the  manmade 
fiber  and  textile  and  apparel  import 
problem.  From  my  study  of  the  foreign 
trade  statistics  I  can  appreciate  their 
concern. 

Between  1962  and  1966,  the  value  of 
imports  of  manmade  fibers  increased 
133  percent,  but  exports  by  only  3  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  imports 
of  manmade  fiber  textile  manufactures 
Increased  248  percent,  but  exports  only 
21  percent.  Taking  the  whole  vast 
group  of  textile  manufactures;  namely, 
manmade  fibers,  textile  mill  products, 
and  apparel.  Imports  rose  75  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years,  but  exports  by  ony 
12  percent.  The  result  of  these  dramat- 
ically different  trends  was  that  our  Na- 
tion in  1966  had  a  one-half -billion-dollar 
trade  deficit  in  these  products — up 
sharply  from  an  84-million-dollar  trade 
deficit  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worthy  of  reempha- 
sis  that  the  unregulated  imports  of  man- 
made  fibers,  textiles,  and  apparel  by  1966 
were  equivalent  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  our  total  deficit  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 


When  the  Import  fiow  reached  floodtide 
In  1966,  the  domestic  textile  and  apparel 
market  simply  collapsed.  Prices  dropped, 
company  earnings  were  down  sharply, 
extra  shifts  of  production  had  to  be  elim- 
inated, and  employees  were  furloughed 
and  then  ultimately  laid  off  entirely. 
About  39,000  workers  were  laid  off  in 
marmiade  fiber  plants,  textile  mills,  and 
apparel  plants  during  the  latter  half 
of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  our  major  fiber 
producers  with  plants  located  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  suffered  a  sharp  loss  of 
earnings  in  1966  as  a  result  of  these 
events.  Let  me  quote  from  the  published 
financial  statements  of  the  Monsanto 
Co.,  which  has  its  fiber-producing  head- 
quarters at  Decatur,  and  the  Beaunit 
Corp.,  which  has  a  new  rayon  staple  fiber 
plant  at  Childersburg,  Ala.  The  1966 
annual  report  of  the  Monsanto  Co.  states 
as  follows: 

The  adverse  effect  of  current  U.S.  over- 
capacities In  chemical  fibers  is  Intensified 
by  sharply  rising  Imports  of  the  fibers  and 
of  fabrics  and  finished  goods  made  from 
them.  Such  imports  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  U.S.  demand  for  these  products, 
thus  undermining  the  sales  volumes,  prices 
and  profits  of  domestic  producers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Beaunit  Corp. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1966, 
states : 

One  problem  for  the  industry  Is  the  In- 
creasing competition  of  imports  which.  In 
many  cases,  come  from  subsidized  or  state 
regulated  shippers  and  currently  are  unfairly 
concentrated  on  the  United  States  market 
because  It  Is  the  only  unrestricted  one  In  the 
world.  We  urge  the  Government  to  deal  with 
this  problem  for  all  textiles  In  some  effective 
manner  as  has  been  done  for  cotton  textiles. 

Beaunit's  statement  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1966,  states,  con- 
cerning the  unsatisfactory  results  for 
that  quarter,  that — 

The  most  serious  was  the  weakness  in  the 
man-made  fibers  and  fabrics  markets,  •  •  • 
and  an  extraordinary  amoiint  of  Imports  un- 
settled the  markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  executives  of  these 
companies.  Neither  they  nor  their  col- 
leagues are  in  the  habit  of  "crying  wolf." 
When  these  companies  put  in  their  pub- 
lished financial  statements  to  their  share- 
holders statements  such  as  I  have  quoted 
concerning  the  gravity  of  the  import 
problem,  we  can  be  sure  that  these  com- 
panies ai-e  suffering  acutely  from  the  un- 
regulated imports. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  need  is  a  fresh  initiative  by  the 
executive  branch  to  achieve  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  unilaterlal  action  a  system  of 
import  controls  on  an  all-fiber  basis  by 
product  category  and  by  country  of  origin 
which  will  keep  the  increase  in  imports 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  domestic 
markets  capacity  to  absorb  such  foreign 
supplies.  Until  such  regulation  is 
achieved.  It  would  certainly  be  most  un- 
wise for  any  further  reduction  in  the  Im- 
port duties  on  manmade  fibers  or  textile 
and  apparel  products  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
manmade  fibers  to  be  agreed  to  in  the 
Kennedy  round. 

I  certainly  hope  the  President  will  in- 
struct his  negotiators  to  refrain  from 
granting  reductions  In  duty  on  these 
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products  and  that  he  will,  amidst  his 
many  problems,  find  the  time  to  instruct 
his  subordinates  to  make  a  fresh  effort 
to  secure  the  type  of  import  regulation 
which  has  been  referred  to  In  these 
remarks  today.  | 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the|  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  true  sense  of  admiration)  and  re- 
spect that  I  stand  to  applaud  tme  words 
of  my  distinguished  colleagije  from 
Rhode  Island  as  he  sets  out  tiie  facts 
regarding  textile  imports  and  tirade  pol- 
icies. Senator  Pastore  deserVes  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  American  people 
for  his  statement  today,  not  jUst  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  textile  industry, 
but  all  persons  who  are  conce^^led  that 
our  Government  take  those  stebs  which 
are  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  Anerican 
jobs  are  not  lost  by  the  default  of  our 
own  Government.  | 

I  would  like  to  associate  myaelf  with 
every  single  sentence  of  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  find  it  absolutely]  incom- 
prehensible that  our  negotiator!  in  Ge- 
neva could  even  be  thinking  afcout  re- 
ducing tariffs  on  fibres  and  textjiles  and 
textile  products  at  this  time.  I  have 
supported  the  principles  involve^l  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  but  only  because 
I  beUeved  that  the  powers  granted  to 
the  executive  branch  would  be  used 
cautiously  and  with  full  regard!  for  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  owti  workers  and 
industries.  Any  lowering  of  t4riffs  on 
textiles  at  this  time  would,  in  niy  mind, 
constitute  a  callous  disregard  fbr  these 
needs.  | 

I  wish  to  comment  on  another  point 
raised  by  my  distinguished  ciUeague. 
I  have  been  told  time  after  time,  gen- 
erally by  some  bright-eyed  youfig  man 
fresh  out  of  college,  that  manV  of  our 
industries,  such  as  the  textile  ^d  the 
shoe  industry,  are  outmoded,  ok*  ineflB- 
cient,  or  too  labor  intensive  for  our  econ- 
omy, or  that  they  simply  will  Ihave  to 
disappear  to  be  replaced  by  more  so- 
phisticated types  of  tecimology.  I  I  think 
that  this  is  the  type  of  thinking  which  is 
too  often  found  In  Washington,  D.C., 
where  people  who  get  a  taste  of  |govem- 
mental  power  suddenly  seem  to|  lose  all 
grasp  of  reality  when  it  comes  I  to  eco- 
nomic planning.  ' 

What  these  people  forget  Is  that  the 
textile  industry  employs  4  milUon  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
first  responsibility  of  our  Government  is 
to  see  to  it  that  these  4  millionj  Ameri- 
cans are  not  thrown  out  of  wok"k,  onto 
relief  rolls,  or  into  the  street  because 
of  some  starry-eyed  decisiorlmakers' 
thought  that  it  would  be  nice  t<^  put  all 
of  these  resources  to  work  in  elactronics 
or  nuclear  engineering  or  soma  similar 
industry.  J 

I  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  in 
my  State  of  New  Hampshire  thd  textile- 
apparel  industry  provides  jusjt  about 
13,000  Jobs  and  an  annual  pajyroll  of 
$48.5  million.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  made  very  clear  that  those  of  Us  in  the 
Congress  who  are  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  textile  industry  will  not  stand 
by  and  permit  our  own  Government  to 
torpedo  the  textile  Industry.  We  are 
standing  up  today  to  make  It  clear  to 


friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  shall  expect 
a  full  recognition  of  the  legitimate  needs 
of  4  million  textUe  workers  by  their  own 
Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me, 
especially  under  the  circumstances.  I 
highly  commend  him  for  his  fine  leader- 
ship and  the  splendid  speech  which  he 
has  presented  and  is  presenting  to  the 
Senate. 

I  heard  a  part  of  the  speech,  and  I 
read  a  part  of  the  speech.  It  is  liighly 
commendable,  and  he  is  performing  a 
worthy  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  in  the  accel- 
erated rise  of  imports  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  Into  the  United  States 
and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  cotton 
textiles  and  apparel.  The  long-term 
cotton  agreement  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  flow  of  Imports  into  the 
United  States  and  we  in  Congress  were 
gratified  when  tills  agreement  was  con- 
summated and  visualized  It  as  a  vital 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  cotton  textile  Im- 
ports have  reached  a  record  level  which 
threatens  the  basic  structure  of  this  im- 
portant industry. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem which  call  for  immediate  attention, 
but  I  would  like  to  stress  the  Impact 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  cotton  farm- 
ers who  have  been  forced  to  make  sharp 
reductions  in  acreage  in  an  effort  to 
balance  supply  and  demand.  This  has 
been  done  at  an  expensive  sacrifice  to 
our  producers  and  to  the  local  economy. 

It  is  alarming  to  discover  that  In  1966 
over  1  million  equivalent  bales  of  cotton 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  textile  products.  This  has 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  absolute  quota  which  limits  raw 
cotton  Imports  to  30,000  bales.  The  im- 
portation of  approximately  35  times  this 
quota  In  the  form  of  manufactured 
cotton  textiles  Is  certainly  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  or  intent  of  the 
acreage  control  program. 

The  question  of  Imports  should  also  be 
carefully  evaluated  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  security  and  military  pre- 
paredness. Textile  products  are  consid- 
ered second  only  to  steel  from  the  stand- 
point of  combat  readiness.  Textile  prod- 
ucts are  vital  in  terms  of  clothing,  equip- 
ment, and  shelter  to  our  military  forces 
In  Vietnam,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  textile  industry  has  performed  an 
outstanding  job  in  fulfilling  the  need  of 
the  defense  program  in  a  most  effective 
manner. 

Imports  should  certainly  not  be  per- 
mitted to  weaken  the  ability  of  this  in- 
dustry to  fulfill  the  military  require- 
ments of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  amply  clear 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  a  complete  ban 
on  textile  imports.  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  permit  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  textile  Imports,  but  It  must 
be  at  a  level  which  will  prevent  undue 
hardship  on  the  domestic  Industry. 

The  manufacturing  of  wearing  ap- 
parel is  one  of  the  major  industries  In 
Mississippi.    We  have  about  150  plants 


scattered  throughout  the  State  which 
make  shirts,  trousers,  underwear,  work 
gloves,  and  other  articles  of  clothing 
from  cotton  and  other  fibers.  This  in- 
dustry directly  employs  about  35,000 
people  and  indirectly  supports  many 
others  who  are  engaged  in  growing  cot- 
ton and  related  economic  activities. 
This  vital  and  developing  industi-y  Is 
being  seriously  threatened  by  increasing 
imports  of  foreign-made  apparel  prod- 
ucts. These  imports  started  back  in  the 
mid-1950's  and  have  lately  taken  a  sharp 
upturn.  I  am  concerned  about  the  rapid 
increase  in  these  imports  because  they 
are  undermining  the  development  of  the 
clothing  Industry  in  Mississippi  and 
threaten  the  jobs  and  Incomes  of  thou- 
sands of  people  which  It  employs.  Im- 
ports, unless  regulated,  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  take  even  larger 
portions  of  the  domestic  market. 

Domestic  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  price  with  imports 
made  by  cheap  labor  abroad.  Of  course 
this  problem  eventually  can  be  overcome 
through  research  and  greater  capital  in- 
vestment, but  this  will  take  time,  and 
time  Is  against  the  industry  with  imports 
increasing  so  rapidly.  Under  the  long- 
term  international  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement, which  covered  the  5  years 
from  October  1,  1962,  to  September  30, 
1967,  the  overall  import  growth  rate 
measured  in  physical  terms  was  not  to 
exceed  5  p>ercent  per  year.  In  practice, 
this  rate  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 

U.S.  cotton  apparel  Imports  during  the 
first  4  years  of  this  arrangement  In- 
creased almost  three  times  faster  than 
agreed.  That  is  57  percent  rather  than 
20  percent.  During  the  same  period, 
total  cotton  products  imports,  which  In- 
clude all  cotton  apparel  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, increased  72  percent.  In  areas 
such  as  men's  and  boys'  trousers  and 
shirts,  imports  equal  about  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  production. 
In  women's  and  children's  blouses,  slacks 
and  shorts,  the  import  volume  equals 
one-fifth  and  one-third,  respectively,  of 
domestic  production.  Most  of  these 
ratios  have  doubled  and  trlppled  In  the 
last  8  years. 

Now  there  has  been  a  substantial 
change  In  the  domestic  industry's  use 
of  fabrics  from  cotton  to  synthetic  fibers. 
The  substantial  rise  in  imports  of  syn- 
thetic fabric  apparel  products  has  to  a 
large  degree  undermined  the  cotton  ar- 
rangement. Five  years  ago.  Imports  of 
clothing  made  from  synthetic  fibers  was 
negligible.  By  the  end  of  1966,  however. 
Imports  of  these  products  were  equal  to 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  cotton  ap- 
parel imports.  During  the  same  time 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  wool 
apparel  imports. 

Imports  of  both  synthetics  and  wool 
fabric  apparel  are  limited  only  by  the 
existing  tariff  rates  which  are  obviously 
no  real  barrier.  This  is  clear  from  the 
rapid  increase  In  these  Imports.  The 
importation  of  synthetic  fabric  apparel 
In  such  large  quantities  Is  negating  the 
long-term  cotton  arrangement. 

In  the  past  3  years  men's  and  boys' 
synthetic  and  cotton  fabric  imports  have 
Increased  13  percent.  Imported  cotton 
trousers  regulated  by  the  arrangement 
have  increased  9  percent  while  imported 
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synthetic  fabric  trousers,  controlled  only 
by  tariffs,  have  increased  53  percent. 
These  increases  will  be  even  more  dra- 
matic as  foreign  countries  Increase  their 
abilities  to  produce  durable  press  trous- 
ers which  are  almost  always  made  with 
synthetic  fabrics. 

Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  woven 
sport  shirts  of  cotton  and  synthetic 
fabrics  have  also  shown  a  large  increase 
In  the  past  3  years.  These  imports  rose 
37  percent  and  domestic  production  has 
begun  to  decline.  Woven  sport  shirts 
made  in  foreign  countries  now  have  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  and 
this  ratio  is  growing  every  year. 

Foreign-made  men's  and  boys'  dress 
shirts  are  entering  our  markets  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  1966  we  imported  12 
million  more  dress  shirts  than  we  did 
In  1964.  This  is  an  Increase  of  75  per- 
cent in  the  imports  of  this  one  item 
alone.  Synthetic  fabric  dress  shirts  are 
taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  this 
market.  In  1964  synthetic  dress  shirts 
were  only  10  percent  of  our  dress  shirts 
Imports.  In  1966  they  constituted  45 
percent  of  these  imports. 

No  Industry  can  grow  or  even  main- 
tain its  present  position  In  the  face  of 
such  competition  In  Its  own  markets. 
The  clothing  industry  in  Mississippi 
needs  time  right  now  before  it  is  too  late 
to  develop  a  strong  foundation  for  com- 
peting with  foreign  products.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  orderly 
growth  in  the  domestic  market.  Only 
mth  orderly  growth  will  manufacturers 
be  willing  to  Invest  and  make  the  nec- 
essary long-range  plans  which  will  make 
the  industry  competitive  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Until  the  American  Industry  can  be 
assured  cf  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  regard  to  imports  there  should  be 
no  cut  in  the  tariffs  on  textiles  and  wear- 
tag  apparel  as  has  been  proposed  In  the 
Kennedy  rounds  of  tariff  negotiations. 

The  domestic  industry  will  not  be  able 
to  furnish  American  markets  if  it  is 
forced  much  longer  to  compete  under 
present  conditions.  It  will  not  be  able 
to  build  a  competitive  basis  for  the  fu- 
ture If  tariffs  are  reduced  and  Imports 
come  nishlng  in.  The  long-range  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  an  arrangement 
for  International  trade  of  wearing  ap- 
parel of  all  types  similar  to  that  em- 
bodied In  the  long-term  cotton  arrange- 
ment. Under  this  expanded  arrange- 
ment the  American  Industry  would  be 
more  assured  of  orderly  growth  in  do- 
mestic markets  and  would  be  able  to 
plan  ahead  with  more  confidence.  The 
short-run  solution  is  to  extend  the  long- 
term  cotton  arrangement  for  at  least  an- 
other 5  years  and  to  retain  the  tariffs  on 
wearing  apparel  at  least  at  the  present 
level. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  textile  industry  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia Is  greatly  Indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  very  effective 
work  he  has  done  on  its  behalf  for  many 
years. 

Just  today,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Industry  In  my  State  told  me  of  the 


tremendous  job  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  done  for  the  textile  industry, 
which  in  my  State  is  one  of  the  most 
Important.  I  point  out  that  the  largest 
single  employer  of  labor  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  is  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.,  with  20,000  employ- 
ees, but  the  second  largest  employer  of 
labor  is  the  Dan  River  Mills  In  Danville, 
which  employs  12,000  citizens  of  that 
community. 

My  keen  interest  in  the  problem  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  so  effectively  focused.  Is  jobs — jobs 
for  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth,  and 
jobs  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  4  years,  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  Virginia's  Advisory  Board  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  ti-ylng  to  get  new 
industry  to  come  into  Virginia,  not  to 
take  industries  away  from  Rhode  Island, 
or  Ohio,  or  from  any  other  State,  but  to 
point  out  the  advantages  to  certain  in- 
dustries to  come  into  Virginia  and  build 
new  plants,  not  transfer  present  plants 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  where  a  manufacturer  would 
desire  to  establish  a  new  plant,  we  want 
him  to  consider  Virginia. 

I  want  to  do  this  in  order  to  create 
jobs  for  the  splendid  working  men  and 
women  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  I  visualize  it — which  the  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  so  effectively 
brought  out  in  his  remarks — that  is  the 
salient  point  of  the  whole  discussion 
today,  that  the  very  splendid  working 
men  and  woment  of  our  Nation  who  work 
in  the  textile  mills  not  lose  their  jobs. 

In  Virginia,  more  than  100.000  of  its 
citizens  work  in  the  textile  plants.  That 
includes  chemical  fibers  as  well. 

Let  me  say  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  State  which  I 
represent  in  part  is  greatly  Indebted  to 
him  for  focusing  attention  on  this  most 
Important  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  families  of  279,000  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  express  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
the  gratitude  of  my  State  for  the  valiant 
fight  he  is  making  on  this  occasion,  a 
fight  which  he  has  made  over  a  period 
of  many  years  In  behalf  of  America's 
second  greatest  industry — the  textile 
industry. 

I  am  totally  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  attitude  of  some  of  those  In  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry. As  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  so  well  pointed  out,  there  are 
approximately  2  million  Americans  who 
gain  livelihoods  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  textile  industry.  There 
are  approximately  2  million  additional 
Americans  who,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturers  of  ap- 
parel, also  gain  their  livelihoods  from 
textiles  in  one  form  or  another. 

We  have  been  engaging  in  a  constant 
fight  to  get  some  measure  of  considera- 
tion for  those  engaged  in  this  great  In- 
dustry. Thus  far,  most  of  what  success 
we  have  had  has  been  confined  to  the 
textile  industry  as  distinguished  from 
the  synthetic  and  wool  industries. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Goverimient 
has  shown  a  contradictory  policy,  espe- 
cially In  connection  with  the  agricultural 
problems  which  confront  the  Nation. 
We  are  engaged  in  farm  programs  trying 
to  bring  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
farmers  up  to  a  parity  with  other  work- 
ers In  the  cities.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  In  charge 
of  our  trade  policy  to  ignore  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  best  customer 
which  the  cottongrower  in  the  United 
States  has  Is  the  domestic  textile 
Industry. 

In  making  our  trade  policies,  that  fact 
should  not  be  Ignored.  At  the  same 
time.  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  little 
regard  which  has  been  shown  the  textile 
industry  in  recent  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  short-term  and  the  long-term 
arrangements,  which  applied  only  to 
cotton,  we  have  had  the  synthetic 
fibers  domestically  manufactured,  and 
the  wool  industry  completely  ignored. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  con- 
tradiction between  the  attitude  mani- 
fested with  respect  to  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  a  policy  which  conflicts  with  the 
best  interests  not  only  of  the  textile 
Industry  but  also  of  the  American 
cottongrower. 

Another  thing  was  pointed  out  most 
ably  and  forcefully  in  the  very  fine  speech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. One  of  the  great  problems  of  this 
country  has  been  the  deficit  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  deficit  has  per- 
sisted over  the  years.  Nine-tenths  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  that  deficit  Is  attributa- 
ble to  our  loss  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ference between  our  Imports  and  our  ex- 
ports of  textiles.  If  we  could  eliminate 
this  difference,  we  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Something  else  concerns  me.  Many 
times  those  who  advocate,  apparently, 
making  a  sacrificial  lamb  out  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  undertake  to  justify  their 
position  by  Invoking  the  spirit  of  Cordell 
Hull  and  his  advocacy  of  what  we  call 
our  trade  policies.  I  have  made  a  study 
of,  I  think,  all  the  speeches  made  by 
Cordell  Hull  on  this  proposition.  The 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  respect 
of  the  textile  industry  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  everything  that  Cordell  Hull 
ever  said  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  It.  Several  years  ago,  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  me 
with  copies  of  the  speeches  of  Cordell 
Hull  in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideas  about 
the  kinds  of  trade  policies  this  Nation 
should  have. 

He  said  that  In  our  trade  relations 
with  other  nations,  we  should  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements.  He  said  that  the 
only  kind  of  trade  policies  we  should 
have  are  trade  policies  which  are  truly 
reciprocal.  He  said  that  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  involve  an  exchange  of  sur- 
pluses and  that  the  only  kinds  of  trade 
agreements  the  United  States  should 
make  with  other  nations  are  trade  agree- 
ments under  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  other  nations  goods  which  we 
produce  in  surplus  quantities,  and  under 
which  the  United  States  Imported  from 
other  nations  goods  which  we  either 
could  not  produce  or  could  not  produce 
collectively. 
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Mr.  Hull  pointed  out  in  hid  speeches 
that  when  our  Nation  has  a  Irade  pol- 
icy which  encourages  the  importation  of 
goods  which  we  are  already  producing  in 
surplus  quantities,  the  inevitaole  result 
Is  that  American  investors  in  the  indus- 
try affected  are  denied  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment,  and  that  tte  jobs  of 
Americans  who  labor  in  that  industry 
are  sacrificed  and,  in  effect,  an  exported 
abroad. 

So  nothing  can  be  found  in  t  le  princi- 
ples of  trade  espoused  by  Co -dell  Hull 
that  would  justify  our  trade  jiolicies  in 
respect  to  textile  products,  because  this 
Government,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  has 
encouraged  the  giving  of  discretionary 
power  to  administer  our  trad(  acts.  It 
has  actually  encouraged  the  in\  itation  of 
textile  products  produced  by  cl  eap  labor 
abroad,  under  low  standards  af  working 
conditions.  Inevitably,  the  lesult  has 
been  that  Americans  working  i  i  the  tex- 
tile industry  have  lost  jobs,  iind  those 
who  invest  in  that  industry  h  ive  lost  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment. 

Not  only  that;  we  lose  nine'  tenths  of 
$1  billion  as  a  deficit  as  betwe(n  our  ex- 
ports and  imports.  So  we  ha/e  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  insofar  as  the  very 
sound  policies  advocated  by  Cordell  Hull 
are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out  another  thing  in  a  very 
forceful  manner  and  documerted  it  for 
the  Record.  It  is  that  this  Nation  has 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  give  Appa- 
lachia  an  opportunity  to  comiete  on  a 
somewhat  equal  basis  in  the  effort  to 
better  itself  as  compared  witli  the  rest 
of  the  counti-y.  The  Sena  ;or  from 
Rhode  Island  pointed  out  Ihat  over 
1,060,000  persons  in  Appalachi£ ,  or  with- 
in a  50 -mile  radius  of  Appalachia,  were 
engaged  in  the  textile  industiy  or  the 
textile  apparel  industry. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  ii  the  case 
of  the  relationship  between  our  cotton- 
growers  and  our  textile  industr:^  we  have 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  'V/^hile  the 
Government  is  attempting  t4  lift  the 
level  of  the  economic  state  of  ^he  people 
in  Appalachia,  it  is  following  a  trade 
policy  wliich  has  exactly  tha  opposite 
effect,  and  which  has  a  tender  cy  to  de- 
prive of  the  means  of  livelihwd  those 
who  work  in  the  textile  industry  in  Ap- 
palachia and  immediately  adjacent  to 
Appalachia. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  sensi  ale  course 
for  this  Government  to  pursue  is  to  take 
steps  that  will  preserve  not  onl  y  the  tex- 
tile industry,  insofar  as  it  is  based  on 
the  production  of  natural  fibe-s  by  cot- 
tongrowers,  but  also  to  taka  steps  to 
protect  the  industry  from  iniportation 
of  synthetic  fibers  which  comjpete  with 
fibers  produced  in  this  countrt,  such  as 
the  natural  fiber  of  cotton,  a^d  also  to 
do  something  to  protect  lAmerican 
industry. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  practical  way 
for  those  of  us  who  seek  to  praserve  this 
basic  American  industry  is  tojurge  that 
the  long-term  agreement  be  exiended  for 
at  least  5  years,  and  not  only  that  it  be 
extended,  but  that  it  be  enfoiced,  as  it 
was  in  earlier  days,  and  as  it  has  not 
been  enforced  in  the  last  2  yea  rs. 

Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  h  ave  to  de- 


pend on  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
an  industry  which  is  second  in  impor- 
tance in  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  industry  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  about  time  that  this  country 
stopped  these  contradictoi-y  policies  and 
took  active  steps  to  preserve  this  great 
industry. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  certainly  go 
along  with  him  in  seeking  needed  pro- 
tection for  an  industi-y  which  employs 
at  least  half  of  the  people  in  my  State 
who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  need  liis  help. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  my 
11th  year  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Duiing  that  period  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  he,  year  after  year,  stood  up  in  defense 
of  our  textile  industry.  He  has  again 
done  the  same  thing  today.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  splendid  speech,  wliich 
I  have  read  with  interest. 

I  note  also  the  recommendations  which 
he  has  made  with  respect  to  improving 
the  condition  of  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry. He  has  my  complete  support  in 
trying  to  persuade  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  take  steps  to  protect  both  the 
employees  and  employers,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  stockholders,  in  oar  textile 
industry. 

The  map  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  directed  our  attention 
shows  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
counties  in  Appalachia  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial textile  industry.  I  note  that 
there  are  approximately  25 — I  have  not 
counted  them  carefully — counties  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Appalachia  where  there 
is  substantial  production  and  also  sub- 
stantial employment  in  this  industry. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  comments 
made  in  the  Senator's  speech  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  protect  these  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  Appalachia  for 
our  workers. 

I  would  point  out  for  the  record,  as 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land already  knows,  that  there  is  also, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  substan- 
tial textile  industry  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  centered  around  Phila- 
delphia and  the  surrounding  coimties.  I 
note  also  that  most  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturers in  Pennsylvania  are  small  busi- 
nesses, and  not  large  businesses,  and 
therefore  perhaps  deserve  support. 

The  industry  in  Pennsylvania  accounts 
for  about  16  percent  of  our  employment. 
The  trade  unions  in  that  industry,  such 
as  the  Knit  Goods  Workers,  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  are  among  our  most  ded- 
icated and  patriotic  labor  groups.  They 
have  contributed  much  to  liberal  causes, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  highest  level 
of  statesmanship.  They  account,  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  nonunion  shops, 
for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  of 
our  employed  people.  In  the  old  days, 
the  Philadelphia  area  and  western  Perm- 
sylvanla  were  the  carpet  maker  kings  of 


the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  the  carpet 
industry  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  but 
there  is  still  a  substantial  concern  which 
makes  carpet,  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
that  concern  as  well  as  these  others. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  a  question  or  two,  first  with  re- 
spect to  the  balance  of  payments,  witli 
which  he  deals  on  page  16  of  his  speech? 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  pointed  out,  taking  his  facts 
from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $900  million  of  our  trade  deficit  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
textile  imports  are  coming  into  our 
country. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
growing  crisis  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  think  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  that  regard  are  the  cost  of  our 
troops  in  Europe  and  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  here  is  a  situation  in 
the  textile  industry  which  is  perhaps 
more  easily  remediable  than  the  Viet- 
nam and  the  European  situations,  and  it 
is  accounting  for  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two-thirds  of  what  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  was  last 
year,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.6  billion 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator — and  I 
am  sure  he  has — has  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  other  individuals  and  organizations 
at  the  governmental  level  in  our  country 
which  are  dealing  with  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  need  to  correct  this 
situation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  last  year 
the  excess  of  our  exports  over  our  im- 
ports was  substantial.  But  where  we 
get  into  a  situation  where  foreign  com- 
petition, from  Japan  and  some  of  the 
other  eastern  countries,  is  creating,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  importing 
such  a  large  amount  of  textiles,  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  of  around  $900 
million,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  an 
additional  reason  for  doing  something 
about  it. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  does 
not  feel  that  representations  should  be 
made — and  perhaps  they  have  been— to 
the  Treasury,  to  see  if  we  cannot  do 
something  to  reduce  this  figure.  Be- 
cause I  am  personally  quite  fearful,  as  I 
stated  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam 
debate  yesterday,  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  pretty  quickly,  we  are  going 
to  find  a  balance-of-payments  crisis  and 
a  run  on  our  gold  next  year,  possibly 
during  the  presidential  election,  which 
could  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  point  it  up  more 
particularly,  in  1966  our  total  textile  and 
textile  products  imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports— that  Is,  the  difference  between 
what  we  took  in  and  what  we  sent  out— 
by  $902  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  that  creates 
a  dollar  balance  abroad,  which  in  turn 
can  be  converted  into  gold,  and  our  gold 
supply  has  been  shrinking  at  a  very  fast 
rate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  can  cash  their 
dollars  in  for  gold,  that  is  true,  and  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  last 
year  was  $1.4  billion.  So  it  is  approxi- 
mately the  two-thkds  that  the  Senator 
mentioned. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  the  way 
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we  are  going  to  correct  the  imbalance 
in  payments;  we  all  understand  that. 
But  what  we  are  saying,  in  fact,  is  that 
if  we  can  improve  the  health  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  do  something  about 
this  importing,  which  of  course  has  gone 
up  astronomically,  not  only  will  we  be 
creating  jobs  in  America,  we  will  be  alle- 
viating this  imbalance  in  payments;  and 
I  think  that  is  quite  important  to 
consider. 

But  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  more 
than  anything  else — ^more  than  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit — is  the  fact 
that  we  are  actually  trading  off  American 
jobs.  We  are  faced  with  this  poverty 
program,  and  all  of  us  are  for  it,  this 
fight  against  poverty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
my  own  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  are  on  the  committee  which 
has  worked  on  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Yet  here  we  are,  actually  putting  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  so  that  they  fall  within 
the  army  of  the  unemployed.  Then  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money  to  try  to  retrain 
them;  and  sometimes  it  Is  quite  difficult 
to  do,  because  they  reach  a  period  in  life 
when  it  is  hard  to  train  them  for  another 
job,  and  even  if  we  succeed  in  doing  so, 
perhaps  that  job  does  not  exist. 

So  I  say,  let  us  save  some  of  our  ap- 
propriations on  this  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, by  saving  some  of  these  jobs,  so 
we  can  put  these  people  in  gainful  em- 
ployment; and,  if  we  can,  save  the  textile 
industry  and  hopefully  expand  it  some- 
what. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  give  our  allies 
a  piece  of  the  market.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  when  we  get,  here, 
to  where  the  jump  in  5  years  is  428  per- 
cent, that  is  something  else — I  realize 
much  of  the  prosperity  we  are  enjoying 
today  must  be  attributed,  of  course,  to 
the  acceleration  of  our  economy  because 
of  the  Vietnam  situation;  but  one  day, 
hopefully,  that  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  want  it  to  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  will  drain  off  from  our 
economy  quite  a  number  of  jobs.  Here 
we  are,  the  only  nation  in  the  free  world 
that  is  in  a  wartime  economy  in  peace- 
time, so  to  speak.  We  supply  our  allies 
with  the  protection  of  atomic  weapons, 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear.  We  have 
almost  300,000  American  soldiers  spread 
all  over  Europe,  to  make  sure  that  Russia 
does  not  move  in  on  them.  We  are  en- 
gaged practically  all  by  ourselves  in  Viet- 
nam, at  a  cost  of  $2  billion  a  month. 

Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  told 
about  $2  billion?  This  is  quite  a  shock- 
ing thing,  the  illustration  that  was  given 
tome. 

They  tell  me  that  if  you  take  thousand- 
dollar  bills,  and  stack  them  up  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  in  order  to  reach  a  million 
dollars,  your  stack  will  be  8  inches  high. 
For  a  billion  dollars,  the  stack  will  be 
8,000  inches  high,  which  means  that  it 
will  be  140  inches  higher  than  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

We  spend  two  of  those  stacks  every 
month  in  Vietnam.  Two  every  month  in 
Vietnam  alone.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  speak  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Sometimes  we  do  not  realize 
what  all  this  means. 


Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  what 
he  has  just  said.  I  would  like,  very 
briefiy,  to  pursue  the  textile  matter  a 
little  further. 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  I  inject  one  ques- 
tion? Were  those  thousand-dollar  bills? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  were  thou- 
sand-dollar bills.  Not  too  many  people 
handle  those,  because  if  you  do,  they  will 
investigate  you.  I  am  talking  about  a 
thousand-dollar  bill,  something  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  a  thousand-dollar  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Neither  have  I. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  you  stack  them 
one  on  top  the  other,  to  reach  a  million 
dollars  the  stack  will  be  8  inches  high. 
To  reach  a  billion  dollars,  it  wlU  be  8,000 
inches  high— 140  inches  higher  than  the 
Washington  Monument. 

How  do  you  like  that?  As  my  daugh- 
ter would  say,  "How  do  you  like  them 
apples?" 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
while  the  apparel  industry  and  small 
businesses  staffed  by  union  labor  repre- 
sent the  major  part  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania,  we  do  raise  some 
sheep  in  southwest  Permsylvania,  par- 
ticularly in  Greene  County,  and  there  is 
an  area  also  where  wool  production  is  af- 
fected by  this  problem  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry  and  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing it  in  a  healthy  condition. 

I  should  like  to  offer  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  event  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Record — per- 
haps he  could  tell  me  whether  it  has,  be- 
cause I  have  not  been  here  all  the  time — 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  at  their 
last  biennial  convention. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  we  have  not,  but 
if  the  Senator  will  furnish  us  with  a 
copy,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  put  it  in 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  here  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  who  have  many 
fine  locals  in  our  Commonwealth,  many 
of  which,  speaking  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  lighter  vein,  have  as 
their  principal  ofiQcers  splendid  individ- 
uals of  Italo-American  ancestry;  and  I 
should  hke  very  much  to  have  that  reso- 
lution placed  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  it  sets  forth  quite  succinctly  the 
problems  in  connection  with  the  apparel 
industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator speaks  facetiously,  I  reply  in  the 
same  vein  that  there  are  no  such  people 
as  individuals  of  Italo-American  ances- 
try. There  are  Americans  of  Italian 
descent. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Italy  is  a 
fine  organization  with  many  constituents 
in  my  State. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Exhibit  2 
No.  36 
Resolution  on  the  United  Italian-American 
Labor  Council 
Substitute  resolution  for  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Joint  Board  of  Shirt.  Leisurewear, 
Robe,  Glove  and  Rainwear  Workers. 


The  United  Italian-American  Labor  Coun- 
cil has  worked  tirelessly  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centviry  on  behalf  of  Immigrant  workers. 
The  Amalgamated  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant with  the  Council  in  this  work. 
Many  foreign-born  members  of  minority 
groups  have  been  aided  by  this  orgamzatlon 
m  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  this  country.  Many  of  tiiese  im- 
migrants might  otherwise  have  remained 
strangers  in  new  and  different  surroundings. 
The  organization  has  also  been  one  of  the 
major  links  In  the  continuing  friendship  be- 
tween tills  country  and  democratic  forces  In 
Italy. 

Resolved,  that  the  25th  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  CLC,  reaffirms  its  deep 
sense  of  fraternity  and  solidarity  with  the 
Council  and  recognizes  the  significance  of 
the  Council's  work. 

No.  37 
Resolution  on  Imports  of  apparel 
Substitute  resolution  for  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  Joint  Board  of  Shirt.  Leisurewear, 
Robe,   Glove   and   Rainwear    Workers;    and 
Local  71,  (Troy,  N.Y.). 

The  rapid  Increase  in  garment  Imports  In 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  from  low 
wage  countries,  threatens  the  labor  stand- 
ards and  jobs  of  apparel  workers  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Our  workers  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  the  ap- 
parel industry  has  special  characteristics 
which  expose  them  to  greet  danger  from  un- 
fair competition  based  on  low  wages,  no 
matter  what  the  source.  Even  In  the  absence 
of  Imports,  the  Intensely  competitive  nature 
of  the  industry  generates  strong  downward 
pressures  on  prices,  profits  and  particularly 
wages.  In  an  industry  with  a  cost  struc- 
ture in  which  labor  cost  represents  a  large 
proportion  of  total  cost,  the  overseas  apparel 
producer  enjoys  an  overwhelming  competi- 
tive advantage:  he  pays  his  workers  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  apparel  workers 
m  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  has 
access  to  the  same  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, the  same  production  and  merchandis- 
ing techniques.  His  labor  cost  advantage  is 
so  great  that  domestic  apparel  producers,  no 
matter  how  efficient,  have  little  basis  on 
which  to  compete. 

The  problem  Is  serious.  Manufacturers  in 
the  developing  countries  and  other  low  wage 
areas,  oft«n  encouraged  by  their  govern- 
ments, seek  to  take  advantage  of  these  char- 
acteristics of  the  apparel  Industry,  as  well 
as  its  simple  capital  requirements,  to  estab- 
Ush  a  foothold  In  the  apparel  markets  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  expand 
their  exports.  They  are  assisted  by  domestic 
mall-order  houses,  chain  stores,  department 
stores  and  large  apparel  purchasing  organi- 
zations which  place  apparel  orders  abroad 
in  order  to  run  away  from  domestic  wage 
levels  Influenced  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  collective  barganlng.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension overseas  of  earlier  efforts  by  these 
same  Interests  to  depress  apparel  wages  by 
encouraging  domestic  runaways  and  by  shift- 
ing orders  from  firms  in  established  produc- 
tion centers  with  union  contracts  to  newly 
created  non-union  firms. 

The  Amalgamated  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  alerting  the  nation  to  the  special 
character  of  the  apparel  Import  problem  and 
in  urging  upon  our  government  multi-nation 
arrangements  for  orderly  International  trade 
In  apparel  products.  As  a  result  of  Its  efforts, 
together  with  other  unions  and  Interested 
Industry  groups,  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
and  apparel  have  been  covered  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  since  the  fall  of  1961  and 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Arrangement.  In  spite  of 
conscientious  efforts  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment officials  administering  the  Arrange- 
ment, results  have  been  disappointing.  Cot- 
ton apparel  Imports  continue  to  Increase 
at   a  worrisome   rate.     In   Individual   cate- 
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gorles  there  has  been  Just  the  kind  o|  undue 
concentration  of  Imports  that  the  Loqg-Term 
Arrangement  was  expected  to  forestall.  On 
balance,  however,  the  Arrangement  bias  been 
a  constructive  Instrument.  Because  of  It, 
domestic  markets  for  cotton  apparfel  have 
undoubtedly  been  less  disrupted  thafi  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  i 

Despite  the  expansion  of  world  trade  In 
cotton  textiles  and  apparel  under  thb  Long- 
Term  Arrangement,  and  the  large  anp  grow- 
ing shipments  to  the  United  States,  law  wage 
countries  have  continued  to  attack  Jthe  Ar- 
rangement and  clrtlcize  United  States  ad- 
ministration of  It  as  restrictive.  Th^  future 
of  the  Arrangement  is  scheduled  tol  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  sector  talks  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  The  United  States  Governinent  Is 
seeking  an  extension  of  the  Arrange! 
Its  present  form  for  five  years  on  t; 
of  liberalizing  its  administration  am 
Ing  tariffs  on  cotton  textiles  and 
There  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  ci 
liberalization  of  the  administration 
ously  dilute  Its  effectiveness  as  a  |  shelter 
against  market  disruption. 

Domestic  markets  for  apparel  of 
man-made  fibers  continue  to  be  disrupted 
by  a  marked  Increase  in  Imports  <|f  these 
products.  There  Is  most  serious  concern, 
therefore,  over  the  absence  of  aH  Inter- 
national agreement  or  any  other  government 
machinery  to  regularize  trade  In  thfcse  gar- 
ments. In  the  case  of  wool  textiles  and 
apparel  the  AdmlrUstration  has  tried;  It  ha« 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts! to  per- 
suade Great  Britain,  lUly  and  Japan  to 
participate  In  an  international  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  Intematlonfil  trade 
In  wool  products.  There  have  been  io  anal- 
ogous efforts  to  create  a  machinery  for 
orderly  international  trade  In  textiles  and 
apparel  of  man-made  fiber,  increasing 
amounts  of  which  have  been  disrupting  do- 
mestic markets  as  a  bypass  of  rastralnts 
under  the  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement.  In- 
ternational agreement  to  regtUate  ^ade  In 
non-cotton  apparel  items  Is  urgently  needed. 

In  view  of  the  special  problemsi  of  the 
apparel  industry  and  the  fact  that  |arment 
Imports  have  been  rising  too  rapld^  under 
existing  tariff  rates.  It  Is  Important  too  that 
no  apparel  product  be  subjected  to  (further 
duty  cuts  during  the  Kennedy  Rdund  of 
tariff  negotiations.  Such  duty  re4uctlona 
would  be  particularly  destructive  In  the  case 
of  products  not  governed  by  any  Interna- 
tional arrangement  to  regulate  trafle. 

The  Import  threat  revives  memprles  ot 
the  struggles  of  the  garment  uniofis  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  wlnj  decent 
standards  in  an  industry  long  njotorious 
for  its  exploitation  of  labor.  Thai  sweat- 
shops of  those  days  now  functionj  abroad 
and.  m  the  name  of  free  trade,  threaten  the 
hard-won  progress  of  the  Intervenldg  years. 
They  Invade  the  markets  of  the  I  United 
States  and  Canada,  not  on  the  baels  of  a 
better  product,  more  attractive  staling  or 
superior  merchandising,  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  low  wages  and  sweated  conditions — 
long  hours  and  homework  with  Itsjunsanl- 
tary  conditions,  health  hazards  ancj  depen- 
dence on  the  labor  of  the  young,  tlbe  aged 
and  the  Infirm.  The  history  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Is  a  record  of  successful  struggle 
against  these  evils  at  home.  We  sttall  not 
Ijermlt  them  to  undermine  or  deitroy  us 
from  abroad. 

Resolved,  that  the  25th  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America,  AFL-CIO,  CLC: 

1 .  Commends  the  Johnson  Admin  stratlon 
for: 

a)  recognizing  the  need  for  special  ar- 
rangements to  insure  orderly  International 
trade  in  apparfel  products, 

b)  seeking  a  meeting  of  Interested  gov- 
ernments to  discuss  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade  In  wool  products,  andj 

c)  seeking  a  five-year  extension  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  In  its  presebt  fomi; 


2.  Urges  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to : 

a)  Press  for  an  international  agreement 
regulating  trade  In  wool  and  other  non- 
cotton  apparel  and  textile  products,  by  coun- 
try and  category, 

b)  enforce  strictly  the  existing  interna- 
tional agreements  governing  trade  In  cotton 
garments  and  firmly  resist  any  further  ero- 
sion— in  the  name  of  more  liberal  adminis- 
tration or  through  any  other  pretext — of 
existing  safeguards  against  disruption  of  cot- 
ton apparel  markets  by  Imports, 

c)  withdraw  apparel  Items  from  the  ne- 
gotiating list  for  duty  cuts  In  the  Kennedy 
Round; 

3.  Authorizes  the  General  Officers  and 
General  Executive  Board  to: 

a)  continue  efforts  to  ensure  an  under- 
standing by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  serloxis- 
ness  of  the  problem  of  Imports  of  apparel 
and  related  products, 

b)  continue  educational  activities  to  ac- 
quaint retailers,  consumers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  with  the  deplorable  wage,  working 
and  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  most 
of  the  Imported  apparel  is  produced,  and 
the  consequences  for  apparel  workers  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  of  unfair  competition 
from  imports,  and 

c)  take  such  action  as  they  consider  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Amalga- 
mated members  against  the  dangers  of 
Imports. 

No.  38 
Resolution  on  Canada 

Substitute  resolution  for  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Montreal  Joint  Board;  Toronto 
Joint  Board:  Local  178  JTU  (Vancouver, 
B.C.) ;  and  Local  459  (Winnipeg,  Man.) . 

Strong  bonds  of  trade  union  fraternity 
have  linked  the  history,  traditions,  and  goals 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  labor  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
160,000  textile  workers  of  South  Carolina 
which  hold  70  percent  of  the  indxistrlal 
jobs  and  comprise  over  75  percent  of  the 
industrial  payroll  of  my  State. 

We  look  this  afternoon  for  executive 
action  and  determination  in  this  textile 
area. 

I  happen  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween executive  inaction  and  executive 
action. 

In  March  of  1960,  I  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Tariff  Commission  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  administration 
that  the  appropriate  approach  was 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  on  a  sec- 
tion 22  hearing  and  that  no  law  was  nec- 
essary and  that  we  would  most  assur- 
edly succeed. 

In  appearing  as  a  witness  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  I  sought  every  authorita- 
tive source  I  could  find.  Quite  to  the 
contrary  of  the  statement  of  the  admin- 
istration, Mr.  President,  the  only  real 
authority  in  the  textile  field  from  an  ob- 
jective overall  standpoint  was  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

It  was  his  research,  his  findings,  and 
his  constant  perusal  of  the  record  of 
textiles  and  his  practice  of  keeping  the 
problem  up  to  date  before  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  a  record  was 
made  available  for  us  who  were  trying 
to  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  need  in  the  field  of  textile  Jobs. 


We  failed  in  June  of  that  year,  and 
I  corresponded  with  the  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  August  of  1960.  He 
set  out  in  his  letter  the  loss  of  some  400,- 
000  textile  jobs  between  1950  and  1960 
and  resolved  that  if  he  were  elected  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  give  Executive  attention  to  this 
particular  problem. 

Immediately  after  his  election,  on  the 
Friday  succeeding  the  Tuesday,  I  spoke 
with  him.  We  made  an  appointment 
and  conferred  at  Palm  Beach  and  later 
for  3  hours  in  his  Georgetown  home  and 
agreed  on  the  approach  of  Cabinet  com- 
mittee and  sub-Cabinet  committee  which 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out 
was  headed  by  Hickman  Price,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

We  brought  in  witnesses  and  again 
tried  to  secure  what  we  needed  not  only 
for  the  southern,  but  also  for  the  north- 
ern textile  industry,  smd  not  only  for 
management,  but  also  for  labor. 

We  again  looked  at  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Pastore  committee. 

The  program  was  promulgated  on  a 
seven-point  program  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  2,  1961,  and  I  was  there  with  the 
then  labor  and  textile  management  lead- 
ers in  the  press  room  at  the  White  House 
when  the  President  annoimced  his  seven- 
point  program. 

We  immediately  set  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  with  respect 
to  the  depreciation  allowance  in  August 
of  1961  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  certain 
requests  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Theretofore,  we  had  always  been  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  action  culminated  in  the  one- 
price  cotton  program  in  1963.  At  that 
time,  even  though  I  had  left  office,  I  ap- 
peared as  a  windup  witness  before  the 
Gathings  committee,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  in  March  of  that  year, 

While  there  have  been  very  positive 
statements  made  by  the  administration 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  problem,  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  pointed  out,  the  program  has 
languished. 

It  has  lacked  Executive  direction,  and 
long-term  arrangements  or  agreements 
have  expired  or  have  somehow  or  other 
been  allowed  to  expire  in  the  last  2  to  3 
years.  The  Executive  has  shown  in- 
direction toward  solving  this  particular 
problem  and  implementing  a  program — 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  woolen  and 
manmade  fibers. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  Ellender]  laments  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  bought  cotton.  The 
fact  is  that  the  industry  was  looking  to 
Congress  itself  and  wondering  how  long 
the  program  would  last  and  what  reli- 
ance they  would  have  on  the  particular 
program  and  what  support  they  would 
have  from  the  Executive. 

Immediately  with  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance, the  industry  transferred  to 
manmade  fibers,  so  much  so  that  Ln  1965 
the  administration  took  the  position  on 
the  continuation  of  the  one-price  cotton 
program  that  it  was  not  any  longer  a 
textile  problem  but  a  farm  problem,  be- 
cause if  we  would  revert  to  the  two-price 
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cotton,  the  manufacturers  would  auto- 
matically go  to  marunade  fibers  and  the 
cotton  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Southern  States,  would 
suffer. 

Now  is  the  time,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  given,  in  a  most  mean- 
ingful and  cogent  fashion,  impetus  and 
direction  to  the  Kennedy  round  in  Ge- 
neva and  to  the  administration  at  a 
time  when  the  long-term  arrangements 
and  reciprocal  agreements  expire  this 
year  and  come  up  for  renewal. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to 
continue  the  fight  for  fair  competition 
for  the  American  textile  industry  begun 
by  President  Kennedy  in  May  of  1961. 
After  long  hearings  and  studies,  after 
report  of  a  sub-Cabinet  committee,  and 
a  recommendation  for  action  by  a  Cabi- 
net committee.  President  Kennedy  pro- 
mulgated a  seven-point  program. 

The  points  on  cotton,  depreciation  al- 
lowance, and  long-term  agreements  have 
been  generally  implemented.  But  now 
the  long-term  arrangements  are  about  to 
expire,  and  the  four  remaining  points 
concerning  fibers,  woolens,  and  finished 
products  put  the  industry  in  a  crisis 
much  the  same  as  was  intended  to  be  cor- 
rected some  6  years  ago.  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  industry  has  geared  to  foreign 
competition  by  the  modernization  of  its 
plants.  But  now  the  automation  of  the 
foreign  competitor,  plus  the  discrimina- 
tory wage  differential,  plus  the  fiood  of 
foreign  imports,  endangers  the  industry 
and  endangers  textile  Jobs.  Inadequate 
protection  by  our  Government  for  our  in- 
dustry has  made  possible  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  foreign  imports  that 
now  pose  a  dramatic  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  segment  of 
American  business. 

This  threat  is  particularly  alarming 
to  me  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina — a  State  that  counts  75 
percent  of  all  its  industrial  wages  as  tex- 
tile and  textile-related  industry  wages — 
a  State  where  70  percent  of  all  industrial 
employment  is  textile  and  textile-related 
Industry  employment — a  State  where  the 
textile  industry  contributes  $700  million 
In  salaries  armually  to  our  economy. 

In  South  Carolina,  Mr.  President,  we 
know  the  advantages  a  prosperous  indus- 
try can  provide,  and  we  know  all  too  well 
the  severe  economic  consequences  that  a 
sick  industry  can  cause. 

Since  1961  prosperity  has  prevailed, 
and  my  State — with  a  per  capita  Income 
lower  than  all  the  others,  save  one — has 
made  progress.  That  progress  must  not 
be  hindered  because  of  an  unrealistic 
quota  system.  This  dangerous  trend 
must  be  reversed  before  it  imperils  the 
Jobs  of  1  million  Americans — over  160,000 
of  which  are  located  in  South  Carolina. 

Let  me  say  now,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  plea  for  quota  stability  does  not  come 
without  consideration  for  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
international  trade.  I  fully  understand 
the  contributions  it  has  made  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  this  Nation  and 
realize  that  the  world's  economic  sta- 
bUity  is  directly  related  to  Its  success. 

But  I  do  believe  that  this  Govern- 
ment's primary  concern  must  be  reason- 
able protection  for  domestic  industries 


caught  up  in  an  unequal  battle  with  for- 
eign competitors. 

The  most  significant  inequality  comes, 
of  course.  In  the  level  of  wages  paid  em- 
ployees. While  the  salaries  in  our  tex- 
tile industry  will  never  be  as  high  as  any 
of  us  would  like  them  to  be,  certainly 
they  are  so  vastly  superior  to  those  of 
other  nations  as  to  make  comparison 
ridiculous. 

And  I  submit  that  in  an  industry  where 
machinery,  availability  of  raw  material, 
and  transportation  facilities,  are  rough- 
ly equal  or  offsetting,  that  wages  become 
a  determining  factor  in  pricing  the  fin- 
ished product. 

There  are  three  major  areas  in  the 
textile  industry  that  must  be  considered 
in  attempting  to  establish  a  workable 
solution  for  our  growing  problem. 

The  first  of  these  is  cotton  textiles. 
An  attempt — albeit  an  increasingly  un- 
successful one,  has  been  made  to  help 
in  this  area.  This  attempt  is  the  so- 
called  long-term  arrangement,  which 
came  into  being  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT— at  Geneva 
in  February  of  1962.  The  LTA  provides 
that  participating  nations  may  enter  into 
bilateral  cotton  textile  trade  agreements 
to  control  imports  by  establishing  im- 
ports by  establishing  import  control 
levels.  It  provides  that  imports  from  one 
country  to  another  may  be  increased  by 
5  percent  annually — increases  above  this 
level  are  supposed  to  depend  on  market 
conditions  and  growth  in  the  importing 
country.  And  it  provides  that  a  nation 
may  unilaterally  restrict  imports  if  such 
imports  disrupt  that  nation's  domestic 
cotton  textile  industry. 

As  it  has  been  administered,  obviously 
the  LTA  has  been  permissive,  if  not 
downright  promiscuous.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  restrictive  in  the  sense  of  clos- 
ing U.S.  markets  to  foreign  imports. 

To  see  the  magnitude  of  failure  of  this 
program,  one  has  only  to  note  that  in 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  1960-61,  Imports 
of  cotton,  yarn,  fabric,  apparel,  and  all 
other  cotton  textile  items  into  tills  coun- 
try amounted  to  813  million  square  yards. 
Through  the  calendar  year  1966,  such 
Imports  amoimted  to  1,823  million  square 
yards — more  than  double  the  established 
base  of  1960-61. 

The  second  major  area  of  concern  in 
this  overall  textile  Import  matter  lies  in 
manmade  fibers.  Imports  In  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  have  jumped  from 
213  million  square  yards  In  1962  to  798 
million  square  yards  in  1966. 

Losses,  unfortunately,  have  occurred  in 
this  particular  segment  of  the  industry 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  the  other 
sectors  of  the  textile-apparel  Industry 
complex. 

This  deluge  is  rapidly  breaking  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  textile  market, 
and  this  flood  of  Imports  has  all  but 
wiped  out  the  Industry's  modest  employ- 
ment gains.  Tremendous  supplies  of  for- 
eign textiles  overhang  the  domestic 
market.  U.S.  mills  have  cut  back  out- 
put, furloughed  employees,  and  finally 
laid  off  workers.  During  the  latter  half 
of  1966,  nearly  40,000  workers  in  man- 
made  fiber  plants  and  in  textile  mills  and 
apparel  plants  lost  their  jobs. 


This  Is  of  vital  interest  to  South  Caro- 
lina. During  my  term  as  Governor,  one 
of  my  major  efforts  was  to  attract  new 
industry  to  the  State.  An  outstanding 
part  of  our  success  in  this  endeavor  was 
the  creation  of  new  establishments  and 
jobs  in  the  manmade  fiber  area. 

Three  new  manmade  fiber  plants,  10 
new  manmade  fiber-broad  woven  fabric 
mills,  and  52  apparel  plants,  were  con- 
structed In  the  State,  adding  more  than 
15,000  new  jobs  to  the  employment  op- 
f>ortunities  for  the  citizens  of  South  Car- 
olina. Now  this  vital  segment  of  the 
Industrial  economy  of  my  State  is  being 
threatened  by  unregulated  manmade 
fiber,  textile,  and  apparel  Imports. 

The  third  area  of  concern  in  our  do- 
mestic industry  deals  with  woolen  and 
worsteds. 

South  Carolina's  woolen  and  worsted 
textile  plants  are  major  factors  in  the 
American  Industry.  My  State  is  sec- 
ond— 19  percent — in  the  number  of  wor- 
sted combs — machines  that  produce  wool 
tops  from  which  worsted  yarn  is  spun. 
It  also  Is  second  in  the  number  of  wor- 
sted spinning  spindles — 14  percent — and 
it  accounts  for  virtually  a  tenth  of  both 
woolen/worsted  looms  and  woolen  spin- 
ning spindles.  Our  miUs  are  modern, 
efBcient  and  well  managed,  contributing 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  U.S.  industi-y  is  the 
most  efficient  In  the  world. 

Yet  South  Carolina's  mills,  as  modern 
and  efficient  as  they  are,  continue  to  be 
seiiously  Injured  by  the  steady  rise  in 
imports  of  wool  products.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  products  are  made  at  wages 
and  under  other  conditions  which  are 
barred  in  this  country  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

I  understand  that  duties  on  major 
wool  products  are  reserved  from  negotia- 
tion In  the  Kennedy  round  under  the 
GATT.  They  must  continue  to  be  re- 
served. Let  me  tell  you  why  in  the  words 
used  by  an  executive  of  a  large  textile 
company  In  a  statement  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  last  year: 

A  reduction  in  duty  could  only  be  regarded 
by  American  mills  as  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  government  had  little  or  no 
Interest  In  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  wool  textile  Industry.  Let  me  assure 
you  ...  In  regard  to  the  Industry  at  large, 
that  duty  reductions  on  any  wool  products 
would  be  prime  consideration  in  decisions 
whether  to  expand  and  update — or,  indeed. 
maintain — our  existing  plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  concur  with 
Senator  Pastore.  As  he  has  urged  in 
his  well-documented  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress there  must  be  reasonable  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  textile  products  of  all 
kinds  regardless  of  fiber.  Moreover,  the 
duties  on  wool  products  and  other  tex- 
tile products  must  be,  at  a  bare  mini- 
mum, maintained  at  present  levels — 
levels  which  are  far  from  adequate  to 
equalize  competition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  might  be  interesting  for  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  know 
that  every  time  I  went  to  the  White 
House  to  speak  to  President  Kennedy 
about  textiles,  he  always  told  me:  "Gov- 
ernor Rollings  just  left  here." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  s<  nior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  splendid  presentati  m  of  this 
very  important  address.  I  also  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
other  Senators  who  have  joined  this 
afternoon  in  this  discussion  oncerning 
the  growing  imports  of  cotton  te.xtiles, 
wool  textiles,  and  apparel,  an  I  the  im- 
pact of  these  growing  imixirts  upon  our 
own  industries  and  upon  the  jo  3s  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  accustomed  to  work- 
ing in  those  industries. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  other  Senators  nho  have 
joined  with  him  this  afternoon  have  per- 
formed an  eminent  service  in  1  aking  the 
time  to  point  to  the  growing  i»iports,  to 
the  careless  administration  of  Ithe  long- 
term  agreement,  and  to  the  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  p  ;rf orming 
its  duty  to  the  industries  of  oui-  own 
country  and  to  the  people  wh )  are  em- 
ployed in  those  industries. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  t  le  United 
States  has  provided  the  money  for  the 
industries  of  Europe  and  othe  r  areas  of 
the  world  which  today  compete  with 
our  own  industries  and  with  our  own 
people.  Yet,  nothing  is  moie  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  and  security  of 
other  countries  than  a  strong  American 
economy.  America's  economid  strength 
underlies  her  military  strer  gth,  and 
America's  military  strength  pravides  the 
umbrella  of  security  for  the  Mery  coun- 
tries whose  products  are  disnpting  our 
own  markets.  The  Senator  f r  jm  Rhode 
Island  has  placed  various  m£  ps  before 
the  Senators  today,  and  he  hi  is  repeat- 
edly referred  to  that  area  in  mr  coun- 
try, reaching  from  New  York  to  Alabama, 
known  as  Appalachia,  and  of  which  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  the  only  State 
that  is  wholly  within  the  region.  He 
obviously  has  spent  much  time  in  pre- 
paring his  address.  His  maps  vei-y 
dramatically  highlight  the  extent  of  the 
textile  and  textile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  that  area,  and  the  Si^nator  has 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  impact  upon 
the  economy  of  the  area  and  upon  the 
jobs  of  people  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Appalachia  dp  not  want 
to  live  on  the  dole.  They,  of  iourse,  are 
grateful  for  the  various  programs  which 
have  been  provided  by  Congress,  and 
implemented  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  help  Appalachia.  Cofigress  has 
passed  the  accelerated  public  works  leg- 
islation, tlie  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
the  Economic  Development  Act.  the 
economic  opportunity  legisli  ^tion,  the 
food  stamp  legislation,  man  fold  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  helping  uiiemployed 
people  get  on  their  economic  f^et.  Then, 
of  course,  we  have  had  the  conventional 
welfare  programs  which  havie  been  in 
vogue  for  a  long  time.  But  the  people 
of  my  State  and  the  people  of  ^11  Appala- 
chia, in  my  judgment,  are  ntore  inter- 
ested in  jobs  than  in  poverty  j  programs. 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  dole  be- 
cause it  is  self-defeating,  itultifying, 
and  degrading.  I  believe  thai  the  worst 
thing  we  can  do  for  employa|)le  people, 
other  than  perhaps  letting  thfem  starve. 
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is  to  put  them  on  the  dole.  The  char- 
acter of  a  nation  is  destroyed  when  the 
incentive  of  a  people  to  work  is  destroyed. 
The  people  in  my  State  have  long  suf- 
fered from  imemployment.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  in  West  Virginia  has  re- 
mained almost  double  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  Nation.  My  State  is  the 
only  State,  I  believe,  which  continues  to 
lose  population.  So  we  look  at  these 
growing  imports  with  considerable 
seriousness,  because  in  reality  we  are 
continuing  to  import  poverty  and  to  ex- 
port jobs.  Poverty,  once  it  sets  in.  Is 
hard  to  eradicate;  and  jobs,  once  lost, 
are  difficult  to  regain. 

I  saw  them  tearing  a  building  down, 
A  group  of  men  in  a  busy  town. 
With  a  ho-hl-ho  and  a  lusty  yell. 
They  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell. 

I  said  to  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men  sluUed, 
The   type   you   would   hire   If   you   had   to 

build?" 
He  laughed  and  then  he  said:  "No,  Indeed. 
Jvist  common  labor  is  all  I  need. 
I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 
That  which   takes   builders  years  to  do." 

I  said  to  myself,  as  I  walked  away. 
"Which  of  these  roles  am  I  trying  to  play? 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care, 
Btiilcling  my  life  by  the  rule  and  square? 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  by  a  well  laid  plan. 
Patiently  building  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  fellow  who  walks  the  town. 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down?" 

This  bit  of  verse,  Mr.  President,  em- 
phasizes a  point  that  I  believe  has  been 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  others:  that 
it  is  easy  to  tear  down;  it  is  difficult  to 
build  or  to  rebuild.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  train  people  for  jobs  that  have  been 
lost  and  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed throughout  their  lifetimes.  And 
all  too  often,  they  are  trained  for  jobs 
that  are  nonexistent.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  renew  their  faith  in  the  future, 
faith  in  their  Government,  and  their 
faith  ir  themselves,  when  they  have  lost 
their  jobs.  It  lakes  a  long  time  to  rebuild 
West  Virginia,  to  rebuild  Appalachia,  to 
rebuild  the  shaken  economies  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  New  England  States,  or  the 
Southern  States.  I  believe  that  we 
should  rededicate  our  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  those  economies.  Be- 
cause— let  us  face  It — charity  begins  at 
home. 

And  so  I  repeat,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  this  afternoon  has  per- 
formed a  signal  service  in  alerting  his 
colleagues  so  that  they  might  join  with 
him  in  speaking  out  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. I  join  with  others  in  saying  that 
we  will  support  him  in  his  efforts,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tex- 
tiles of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
that  we  will  support  him  in  his  efforts  to 
insist  that  the  long-term  agreement  be 
carefully  administered;  that  there  be 
control  of  imports  of  textile,  apparel,  and 
all  fibers;  that  there  be  a  proper  ad- 
ministration of  these  various  import 
programs,  and  that  there  be  no  lowering 
of  tariffs  on  these  fibers,  textiles,  and 
textile  products. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  yielding  to 
me.  I  once  more  congratulate  him,  and 
I  assure  him  of  my  continuing  efforts  to 
support  him  in  his  endeavors  in  this 
regard. 


The  people  of  my  State  are  not  only 
concerned  with  the  rapidly  accelerating 
imports  in  textiles,  but  they  have  also 
been  long  concerned  with  growing  im- 
ports of  glass  and  pottery  and  now  iron 
and  steel.  These  other  items  of  course, 
are  not  within  the  context  of  the  subject 
this  afternoon,  but  they  are  of  great  and 
growing  concern  to  all  our  people. 

I  again  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  his 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  dear  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  my  eloquent, 
able,  and  distinguished  senior  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  has 
today  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people  by  outlining  in  an  ex- 
cellent and  strong  way  the  very  serious 
problem  which  imports  are  causing  one 
of  our  basic  industries.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  excellent  job  he  has 
done. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  a  Senator  from  a  State 
in  which  nearly  26.000  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  textile  and  related  in- 
dustries, I  have  always  had  a  particularly 
strong  interest  in  the  way  imports  affect 
the  textile  industry. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conamittee  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  the  basic  policies  on 
which  our  relations  with  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  based.  We 
realize,  that  trade  historically  has  been 
one  of  the  best  means  of  helping  nations 
get  along  with  each  other.  Trade  is  a 
vital  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  But  we 
also  realize  that  trade  policies  can  work 
to  the  detriment  of  our  economy  at  home. 
We  must  continually  review  our  basic 
trade  policies  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  the  world's  largest  textile  exporter. 
Today,  we  are  the  world's  largest  textile 
importer. 

In  1947,  we  exported  a  billion  and  a 
half  square  yards  of  coton  fabrics;  233- 
million  square  yards  of  manmade  fiber 
cloth — a  total  of  more  than  a  billion, 
seven  hundred  million  yards.  This,  in  a 
year  when  our  imports  of  cotton  and 
manmade  fiber  cloth  amounted  to  less 
than  20  million  square  yards. 

Today,  that  situation  has  reversed 
itself.  From  a  nation  with  a  favorable 
fabric  trade  balance  of  a  billion,  seven 
hundred  million  square  yards,  we  have 
shifted  to  a  nation  with  a  net  fabric 
trade  deficit  of  a  little  over  500  million 
square  yards  a  year. 

By  1966,  our  total  cotton  and  man- 
made  fiber  exports  had  dwindled  to  less 
than  500  million  square  yards,  hardly  as 
much  textiles  as  arrive  in  American  ports 
every  60  days  from  foreign  nations. 

In  dollars,  our  textile  trade  deficit  In 
1966  Is  $902  million.  The  overall  US. 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  now  $1.4 
billion.  The  textile  trade  deficit  is 
equivalent  to  almost  two-thirds  of  this. 
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The  plight  of  the  textile  industry  to- 
day has  been  partly  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Gkjvemment.  Since  World  War  II,  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  tax  dollars  have  been  used 
to  build  up  textile-producing  facilities 
abroad. 

American  aid  money  has  been  used  to 
buy  textile  machinery  for  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  finance  technical  assistance; 
management  services  and  new  mills — 
mills  whose  excess  production  capacity 
overseas  has  not  only  produced  market 
disruptive  import  pressures  on  the  U.S. 
market  but  also  has  served  to  depress  an 
already  declining  world  market  for 
American  textiles. 

In  this  connection,  the  main  reason 
why  I  have  questioned  the  advisability  of 
according  the  Investment  credit  to  Thai- 
land as  part  of  the  projected  tax  treaty 
with  that  nation  is  that  this  would  mean 
that  the  American  taxpayer  could  be 
subsidizing  a  textile  plant  abroad  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  industry. 

America's  declining  share  of  the  world 
textile  market  involves  factors  over 
which  this  industry  has  no  control. 

Take  wages  for  instance.  America's 
textile  workers  are  the  highest  paid  in 
the  world.  Compared  to  wages  in  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  must 
compete  in  the  world  market,  there  can 
be  no  basis  for  fair  competition  on  manu- 
facturing cost  alone. 

The  average  wage  in  the  American 
textile  industry  today  is  $2  an  hour. 
Compare  this  with  $1.27  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  75  cents  in  Belgium,  53  cents 
in  Italy,  36  cents  in  Japan,  and  25  cents 
In  Hong  Kong.  Japan  alone  accounted 
for  910  million  square  yards  of  U.S.  tex- 
tile imports  in  1966;  one-third  of  total 
textile  imports  to  the  United  States. 

The  simple  economic  truth  is  that 
American  manufacturers  cannot  com- 
pete, either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a 
market  in  which  the  price  structure  of 
the  product  involves  a  v/age  disadvantage 
amounting  to  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  labor  cost  in  any  given  product. 

Why  has  the  textile  industry  not  cre- 
ated new  products;  promoted  foreign 
markets;  improved  its  technology  to  off- 
set the  built-in  competitive  advantage 
enjoyed  by  our  friends  across  the  sea? 

The  facts  are  that  the  textile  industry 
has  made  a  tremendous  effort  and  in 
some  cases  achieved  tremendous  results 
in  the  face  of  equally  difficult  odds. 

In  research  and  development,  the  in- 
dustry has  created  new  products  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  affluent 
and  sophisticated  public.  More  than  40 
percent  of  textile  products  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  today  were  not  even  in  exist- 
ence 15  years  ago,  fabrics  that  stretch — 
without  rubber — fabrics  that  resist  soil, 
fabrics  that  turn  water  when  it  is  rain- 
ing; but  let  in  air  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, laminated  fabrics,  fabrics  made  of 
glass  fiber,  and  fabrics  that  will  hold  a 
crease  for  the  life  of  a  garment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Industry's 
new  products — products  which  are  meet- 
ing a  wall  of  legalistic  resistance  in  some 
50  countries  which  virtually  exclude  im- 
portation of  U.S.  textiles.  And  20  more 
countries  which  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sell  American  textiles  because  of 
tariff  barriers  and  hidden  taxes.  The 
textile  industry  has  made  every  conceiv- 


able effort  to  create,  develop,  and  pro- 
mote foreign  markets.  In  an  industry  in 
which  there  are  more  than  5,000  manu- 
facturers, competition  is  a  way  of  hfe. 

At  least  20  of  the  major  manufacturers 
have  established  foreign  sales  offices  and 
appohited  sales  agents  throughout  the 
world  despite  formidable  and  often  un- 
surmountable  obstacles  in  the  form  of 
protectionist  policies  of  some  of  the  very 
countries  which  are  dumping  textile  im- 
ports in  the  ports  of  America. 

The  textile  industry  has  cooperated 
100  percent  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  efforts  to  promote  demand 
for  some  of  the  industry's  new  develop- 
ments. The  industry  has  been  repre- 
sented in  at  least  nine  world  trade  fairs 
of  the  past  10  years — from  Thailand  to 
Australia  to  London. 

In  every  instance  American  products 
have  attracted  wide  attention  and  inter- 
est, but  in  no  case  have  we  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  visible  and  invis- 
ible barriers  that  the  countries  of  the 
world  have  erected  to  protect  their  own 
industries. 

The  long  term  arrangement  which  was 
intended  to  develop  two-way  traffic  in 
cotton  textile  trade  has  turned  into  a 
one-way  street  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  the  loser. 

Why  has  the  textile  industry  not  im- 
proved its  production  methods;  modern- 
ized its  equipment  to  offset  higher  manu- 
facturing costs;  and  thus  enable  the 
industry  to  compete  more  easily  in  the 
world  market? 
It  has. 

During  the  1950's  the  two-price  cot- 
ton system,  obsolete  and  inequitable  tax 
depreciation  policies  and  increases  in 
imports  caused  textile  earnings  to  slump 
in  the  1958  recession  to  a  low  of  1.6  cents 
'  per  dollar  of  sales,  compared  to  4.1  cents 
for  all  manufacturing. 

Concurrently,  textile  investment  for 
new  plants  and  equipment  dropped  to  an 
annual  average  of  approximately  $410 
million  in  the  years  1957-60.  With  the 
aid  of  more  favorable  tax  depreciation 
allowances  on  the  7  percent  tax  credit  on 
new  plants  and  equipment,  from  1960  to 
1964,  the  average  Increased  to  $628  mil- 
lion. In  1966.  industry  investments  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  reached  an 
alltime  high  of  more  than  SI. 2  billion. 

Up  to  now,  the  textile  industry  has  re- 
sisted the  temptation  toward  heavy  in- 
vestments abroad  to  offset  domestic  man- 
ufacturing costs.  In  fact,  in  March  1966, 
when  President  Johnson  asked  for  a  re- 
duction in  domestic  capital  spending,  the 
textile  industry  complied  with  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  from  a  January  forecast 
of  $1.3  billion. 

All  told,  the  textile  industry's  technol- 
ogy has  advanced  with  such  rapidity 
that  a  20,000  spindle  plant  today  can 
equal  the  production  of  a  50,000  spindle 
plant  of  just  16  years  ago.  The  speed  of 
conventional  looms  has  increased  70  per- 
cent, and  more  and  more  high-speed 
shuttleless  looms,  operating  at  double 
the  speed  of  conventional  looms  are  re- 
placing the  conventional  variety. 

Computerization  of  the  textile  industry 
is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  Today 
more  than  2,000  different  jobs  are  per- 
formed by  computers.  Increasing  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  will  continue 


as  long  as  the  industry  is  permitted  to 
manufacture  and  sell  its  product  in  a 
market  that  is  fair  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

However,  computerization,  improved 
technology,  better  products,  aggressive 
selling  efforts  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace have  not  solved  this  industry's 
problems.  Why?  Because  the  real 
problem  is  outside  the  control  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  real  problem  is  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  which  have  erected 
trade  barriers  to  prohibit  Ameiican  com- 
petition; countries  which  maintain  a 
wage  scale  with  which  we  can  neither 
compete  nor  would  want  to  compete  if 
it  means  a  sacrifice  of  our  high  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  import-ex- 
port situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  not  serving  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  We  must  act  now  to  stem 
this  very  dangerous  tide. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tions of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  long  term  arrangement  on  cot- 
ton textiles  be  extended  for  another  5 
years;  that  wool  and  manmade  fibers 
be  brought  under  a  long-term  agree- 
ment type  of  arrangement  and  that  tex- 
tile duties  be  exempt  from  any  tariff  cuts 
made  during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
GATT  negotiations. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pastore] 
has  spoken  at  some  length  on  a  matter 
very  close  to  the  hearts  of  people  in  New 
Jersey— the  textile  industry  and  its  pros- 
pects, and  the  problems  that  face  it. 

New  Jersey  is  a  State  in  which  more 
than  100,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
textile  manufacturing  industry.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  first  Importance  to  us.  I 
wish  to  say  personally  that  the  leader- 
ship the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
given  this  cause  has  been  something  for 
which  we  in  New  Jersey  have  been  most 
grateful.  I  am  happy  to  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him  in  attempting  to 
work  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
and  the  people  in  this  industry  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  country,  solu- 
tions to  problems  for  which  we  must  find 
solutions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  Though 
Montana  may  rank  near  the  end  of  the 
list  of  States  in  the  amount  of  textile  in- 
dustry, our  State  is  fourth  in  the  coim- 
try  in  the  production  of  wool.  Any 
threat  to  the  textile  industry,  therefore, 
is  a  threat  to  the  economy  of  Montana, 
whose  wool  growers  brought,  according 
to  preliminary  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  $6,217,000  in  value  of  sales 
to  the  State  during  1965. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  wool  textile 
and  apparel  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  referred  may  not  con- 
stitute an  immediate  danger,  but  it  gives 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  this  discussion. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  for  initiating 
it  while  there  is  time  to  act. 

Senators  may  be  interested  in  a  table 
which  lists  the  top  four  States  in  the 
order  of  total  wool  production  and  the 
value  of  sales. 

These  four  alone  contribute  more  than 
$40  million  annually  to  our  gross  national 
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product.  The  displacementj  of  this 
amount  or  any  part  of  It  woxild  have  a 
very  serious  economic  result,  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiat  a  table 
showing  the  shorn  wool  production  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tl^e  Record, 
as  follows : 


sute 


Texas 

Wyoming 
Calirornla 
Montana. 


Shorn  wool 

production 

(pounds) 


V'alue  of  sales 


43.941.000 
10.123.000 
15.  732, 000 
12. 190, 000 


$19,  773. 000 
8,797.000 
7,551.000 
6,217,000 


Mr.  MoGEE.  Mr.  Presider^t.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Pastore's  position  on  the 
textile  import  problem.  I  hate  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  frustrating  attempts 
of  the  past  6  years  to  obtain  l>nplemen- 
tation  of  President  Johnson's  ^nd  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  policies  in  \  favor  of 
reasonable  import  limitation*  of  wool 
products.  ■ 

The  woolgrowers  of  Wyomlhg  and  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  have  a 
very  direct  interest  in  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  wool  textile 
industry.  Their  interest  Is  readily  un- 
derstood when  it  Is  realized  thjat  Ameri- 
can mills  are  the  sole  custombrs  of  the 
American  woolgrowers.  j 

Therefore,  every  pound  of  wool  im- 
ported in  manufactured  form  strikes  not 
only  at  the  American  mills  wliose  prod- 
ucts are  being  displaced  but  also  at  the 
American  grower  because  his  |  only  cus- 
tomers are  being  in  j  ured .  \ 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  the  weight  of 
imports  of  wool  textiles  and  ai^parel  was 
approximately  equal  to  U.S.  {production 
of  shorn  wool — approximately  100  mil- 
lion pounds,  clean  basis. 

Allow  me  to  give  further  enhphasis  to 
this  point  by  comparing  it  qlrectly  to 
wool  production  in  Wyoming,  tjhe  second 
largest  wool  growing  Statei.  Annual 
production  of  shorn  wool — clein  basis — 
In  my  State  is  about  9  mlUiop  pounds. 
Nine  million  pounds,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  are 
not  even  one-tenth  of  the  93.5  million 
pounds  of  wool  textile  product  Imports  in 
1966.  In  other  words,  it  woulfl  take  the 
woolgrowers  of  Wyoming — the  second 
largest  producing  State — oven  10  years 
to  equal  the  weight  of  wool  product  im- 
ports in  1966.  r 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Presi^nt,  that 
American  wool  growers  are  grively  con- 
cerned by  the  ever-mountina  flood  of 
low-wage  wool  product  impor^. 

There  is  another  facet  to  thii  problem ; 
one  in  which  the  Congress  is  dinectly  con- 
cerned. The  effect  of  the  import  influx 
nms  directly  counter  to  the  ains  of  the 
National  Wool  Act.  which  Iwas  first 
passed  in  1954  and  has  been!  extended 
three  times  since  then.  The  act  states 
that  wool  "is  an  essential  anq  strategic 
commodity"  and  adds: 

policy  of 
security 

economic 

domestic 
million 

at  prices 
m  a 


It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  th  t 
Congress  as  a  measure  of  national 
and   In  promotion  of  the  genera 
welfare,  to  encourage  the  annual 
production    of    approximately    3)0 
pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consvmers 


manner  which  will  have  the  least  adverse 
effects  upon  foreign  trade. 

Wool  production  has  been  declining 
and  without  doubt  it  would  have  dropped 
even  further  except  for  the  incentive  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  National  Wool  Act. 
But  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
decline  is  the  devastating  impact  of  ris- 
ing wool  product  imports  upon  both 
manufacturers  and  growers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  disruptive  imports  of  wool 
products  nm  directly  counter  to  the  aim 
of  Congress  in  passing  and  extending  the 
National  Wool  Act;  that  is,  the  encour- 
agement to  wool  growing  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  the  portion  of  the 
act  which  I  have  just  read  there  is  the 
statement  that  the  program  should  be 
carried  out  "in  a  manner  which  will  have 
the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign 
trade." 

At  the  time  the  act  was  drawn  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  recognition  of 
what  has  become  so  readily  apparent 
today — that  foreign  trade  in  the  form  of 
wool  product  Imports  would  interfere 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act. 

I  maintain  close  relationship  not  only 
with  the  wool  growers  but  with  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  are  both  so  impwrtant  to  the 
economy  of  Wyoming. 

I  can  say  to  you  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturers have  only  one  desire  and  that 
is  to  move  foi-ward  with  the  economy  of 
this  country.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
hire  more  American  workers  at  American 
wages.  They  want  to  expand  their  plants 
and  productive  equipment.  Such  growth 
cannot  be  achieved,  however,  if  the 
manufacturers,  their  employees,  and  the 
growers  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  unfair 
competition  from  low-wage  foreign 
countries  and  cartelized  trading  arrange- 
ments. 

Senator  Pastore  has  covered  the  de- 
fense essentiality  of  textile  products  but 
I  shall  add  a  few  comments.  The  Wool 
Act.  as  I  have  said,  declares  that  wool 
is  an  "essential  and  strategic"  commodity 
and  cites  national  security  as  a  reason 
for  the  law.  Let  us  not  forget  that  wool, 
or  any  other  fiber,  has  absolutely  no  se- 
curity value  unless  the  United  States 
possesses  the  machinery  to  convert  it  in- 
to needed  military  and  civilian  articles. 

It  is  significant  also  that  though  tropi- 
cal Vietnam  is  essentially  a  cotton  tex- 
tile war,  the  American  buildup  in  1965 
and  1966  resulted  in  sharply  increased 
military  demands  for  worsted  fabrics. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  an  executive 
of  one  of  the  handful  of  remaining  U.S. 
worsted  producers — one  of  the  great 
American  textile  companies — told  a  Tar- 
iff Commission  hearing  that  42  percent  of 
its  worsted  production  was  for  the  mili- 
tary. One  can  only  imagine  the  de- 
mands in  a  greater  emergency  or  for  a 
conflict  in  a  colder  climate — for  worsted 
cloth,  for  woolen  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of 
wool  products. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  at  this  point 
that  since  World  War  U  some  300  wool 
textile  plants  have  disappeared,  along 
with  60  percent  of  key  manufacturing 
machinery  and  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
Clearly  this  is  not  the  time  to  allow  low- 


wage  imports  to  further  decimate  so 
vital  an  industry. 

Certainly  no  member  of  this  body  and 
no  person  in  the  United  States  wants 
to  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
wool  products  in  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy made  it  abundantly  clear  that  his 
textile  program  was  Intended  to  encom- 
pass Umitations  on  imports  of  wool  prod- 
ucts. The  policy  of  his  administration 
was  officially  stated  to  be  that  wool  tex- 
tile imports  should  be  held  at  1962  levels 
because  any  imports  in  excess  of  these 
levels  would  cause  market  disruption. 

Today  the  more  than  300,000  wool- 
growers  in  this  country  and  their  only 
customer,  the  American  wool  textile  in- 
dustry, find  the  situation  has  markedly 
and  disruptively  worsened.  Government 
figures  show  that,  as  measured  at  the 
fiber  level,  1962  imports  were  20  percent 
of  domestic  production. 

When  President  Johnson  in  1964  stated 
his  conviction  that  imports  of  wool  prod- 
ucts must  be  held  at  reasonable  levels 
and  that  the  industry  should  be  restored 
to  good  health,  the  ratio  had  advanced 
to  22  percent.  Mr.  President,  the  ratio 
in  1966  has  increased  again — to  26  per- 
cent. This  is  the  highest  concentration 
of  imports  In  relation  to  either  domes- 
tic production  or  consumption  of  any 
Idnd  of  textile  products. 

In  some  categories,  such  as  worsteds, 
knitwear,  and  wool  shirts,  the  import 
concentration  is  In  the  range  of  50  per- 
cent. Perhaps  you  will  be  as  shocked  as 
I  was  to  learn  recently  that  one  out  of 
every  two  men's  regular- weight  suits 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  made 
from  imported  wool  cloth,  mainly 
worsted.  Most  of  Wyoming's  wool  is  the 
kind  that  goes  into  worsteds  and  the 
damaging  impact  of  these  Imports  is 
self-evident. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  wool  textile  exports  do,  or  might, 
offset  at  least  some  of  the  Imports.  Mr. 
President,  exports  are  virtually  nil.  If 
American  mills  were  able  to  compete  In 
foreign  markets  to  any  extent  there 
would  be  no  import  problem.  I  am  in- 
formed, moreover,  that  the  American  in- 
dustry without  question  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  the  world,  yet  its  efficiency  can- 
not  overcome  the  low-wage  advantage 
abroad.  In  fact,  imported  wool  textiles- 
duty  paid — frequently  sell  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  highly  efficient 
American  mills. 

Although  what  remains  of  the  Ameri- 
can wool  textile  industry  experienced  a 
degree  of  prosperity  in  1965  and  the  first 
half  of  1966 — due  in  part  to  military  or- 
ders— the  industry  has  undergone  a 
marked  decline  since  that  time.  This 
is  reflected  in  a  dearth  of  orders,  lower 
prices,  and  a  buildup  in  inventories.  Re- 
versal of  this  downtrend  is  not  presently 
in  sight.  As  might  be  expected  the  de- 
cline in  the  domestic  markets  also  affects 
imports  and  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
However,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic 
production  continues  to  increase,  as  I 
have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholelieartedly  sup- 
port President  Johnson's  policy  in  favor 
of  reasonable  limitation  on  wool  textile 
Imports.  Nowhere  has  the  critical  na- 
ture of  this  problem  been  better  expressed 
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than  in  the  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously at  the  recently  concluded  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation.  It  said: 

We  are  seriously  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  imports  of  wool  textiles  and  ap- 
parel, and  cannot  hide  our  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  the  Government  thus  far  to 
take  action  to  achieve  reasonable  limitations 
on  these  imports.  The  wool  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  are  our  only  customers. 
If  the  steady  rise  In  the  proportion  of  Imports 
to  domestically  produced  wool  textiles  and 
apparel  Is  not  reversed,  It  will  Inevitably 
mean  the  extinction  of  the  XJJ3.  manufactur- 
ing Industry  and,  therefore,  of  our  own  In- 
dustry. We  urge  that  President  Johnson's 
policy,  as  expressed  In  his  stated  conviction 
that  wool  product  Imports  must  be  kept  at 
reasonable  levels,  be  promptly  Implemented, 
unilaterally  If  necessary. 

We  also  urge  early  enactment  of  legislation 
to  close  the  unconscionable  tariff  loophole 
on  wool  and  silk  blend  fabrics,  and  other  po- 
tential loopholes. 

As  the  resolution  points  out,  the  trend 
of  wool  product  imports  in  relation  to 
domestic  production  is  steadily  upward. 
Simple  mathematics  prove  that  unless 
this  trend  is  reversed  the  American  wool 
manufacturing  industry  will  be  further 
reduced  to  the  point  that  no  woolgrow- 
ing  industry  will  be  needed. 

I  am  previously  on  public  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States — the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress—if all  attempts  fail  at  securing  co- 
operation of  other  governments  in  a  wool 
textile  trade  arrangement.  Senator 
Pastore  has  reaffirmed  his  position  in 
this  regard,  and  I  reaffirm  mine.  How- 
ever achieved,  import  limitations  are 
needed — urgently  needed  in  the  interest 
of  the  woolgrowers,  their  customers,  the 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  and,  indeed,  in 
the  national  interest  as  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  all  Senators  whose  re- 
marlcs  have  pointed  up  the  dangers  to 
our  American  textile  and  wool  Industry 
if  the  imports  of  wool  continue  and  if 
textiles  continue  at  present  levels. 

I  join  my  colleague  by  stating  that 
these  imports  are  hurting  our  South 
Dakota  wool  growers — and  South  Dakota 
is  the  fourth  largest  wool-growing  State 
in  the  Union — because  these  imports 
damage  our  South  Dakota  growers'  only 
market,  the  U.S.  textile  industry. 

Mr.  President,  these  imports  are  defi- 
nitely having  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
producers'  economy.  In  1958,  the  im- 
ports of  wool  textile  and  apparel  ex- 
ceeded exports  by  $104  million.  In  1966 
this  trade  deficit  had  more  than  tripled 
to  $350  millions.  If  we  add  carpets  and 
rugs  to  this  figure,  it  adds  another  $24 
million  to  the  1966  deficit,  or  a  total  of 
$374  miUion. 

No  wonder  that  this  morning's  report 
entitled  "Agricultural  Prices,"  which 
reached  my  desk  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  shows  that  parity  has 
again  declined  and  is  now  even  1  per- 
cent below  a  month  ago  and  stands  at 
74  percent.  The  report  shows  that  since 
February  15,  1966,  parity  has  declined 
8  percent— from  82  to  74  in  just  1  year. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  this  econ- 
omy-depressing parity  ratio  the  ad- 
ministration must  take  immediate 
action,  in  my  opinion,  to  curb  these 
Imports. 


Further,  the  report  states : 

The  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
declined  3  points  during  the  month  ended 
February  15. 

Since  February  15,  1966.  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  has  declined 
from  270  to  252,  a  total  of  18  points.  It 
declined  3  points  in  the  last  month 
alone.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  office  is  flooded  with  letters 
from  farmers  complaining  about  the  de- 
cisions of  this  administration  to  permit 
these  imports  to  continue  to  take  away 
the  American  market  from  the  Ameri- 
can producer? 

To  add  insult  to  Injury  to  our  lamb 
producers'  plight,  I  was  advised  this 
morning  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  Defense  procurement  has  con- 
tracted for  10  million  pounds  of  lamb 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
action,  again  taken  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, gives  away  our  American 
market  and,  in  my  opinion,  considering 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  is  most 
shameful. 

It  Is  shameful  because  if  one  looks 
at  the  report  entitled  "Agricultural 
Prices,"  dated  February  28,  1967,  he  will 
find  that  In  the  last  year  lamb  prices 
have  dropped  $6.50  per  hundredweight, 
from  $26.60  to  $20.10.  Sheep  prices  In 
the  last  year  are  off  $1.03  per  hun- 
dredweight—from $7.78  to  $6.75;  and 
wool  is  off  4.1  cents  per  pound  from  47.7 
cents  to  43.6  cents. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  take  effective  action  to 
protect  our  American  markets  for  our 
American  producers.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  policymakers  in  this  administra- 
tion will  carefully  read  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  remarks  made  in  the  Senate 
today  and  that  they  will  then  take  emer- 
gency action  to  curb  these  imports  and 
restore  to  the  American  farmer  the  mar- 
kets to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  It 
is  a  national  disgrace  that  parity  is 
steadily  declining  and  has  reached  the 
low  of  74  percent — and  that  when  the 
Nation  is  at  war  in  Vietnam.  Never  be- 
fore in  American  history  have  farm 
prices  been  pushed  down  so  low  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  in  a  full-scale  war. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  senior  Senator  fronj  my  neighboring 
State  of  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  in 
strongly  emphasizing  the  need  to  imple- 
ment President  Johnson's  and  President 
Kennedy's  expressed  policies  calling  for 
reasonable  import  limitations  on  wool 
products. 

I,  too,  have  been  to  the  White  House 
on  this  problem  because  my  own  State 
of  Utah  is  one  of  the  very  important  wool- 
growing  States  of  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
sheep  production  is  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  Utah,  utilizing  land  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  productive. 

However,  I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  will  be  no  market  for 
the  wool  production  of  Utah  or  the  other 
49  States  of  this  Nation  If  wool  textile 
imports  continue  to  grow  and  choke  out 
our  domestic  mills,  the  only  outlet  for 
our  domestic  wool. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
memljer  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee I  have  been  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  wool  textile  imports  are  not  only  en- 
tering this  country  in  tremendous  vol- 


imie  at  regular  duty  levels,  but  that  the 
domestic  industry  is  constantly  plagued 
by  tariff  loopholes  through  which  the 
duty  established  by  Congress  Is  cir- 
cumvented. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  h&d  to 
enact  legislation  closing  three  of  these 
loopholes  which  had  enabled  importers 
to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  regular  tar- 
iff. The  importers  accomplished  this 
by  such  simple  devices  as  sewing  braid 
along  one  edge  of  the  cloth,  mixing  small 
quantities  of  vegetable  and  fur  fiber  with 
wool,  and  now  the  mixing  of  a  little  silk 
with  the  wool  or  laminating  a  cotton  or 
linen  bacldng  on  the  fabric. 

By  these  simple  means  the  Importers 
have  been  able  to  get  the  cloth  classifled 
under  other  tariff  provisions  than  those 
applicable  to  regular  woven  wool  cloth 
even  though  wool  actually  constituted 
as  much  as  85  percent  of  the  weight  of 
the  fabric.  Furthermore,  these  fabrics 
on  which  the  duty  was  circumvented 
went  into  the  same  end  uses  as  regular 
wool  fabrics. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  scheduled 
to  report  shortly  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  other  body  its  recom- 
mendations for  closing  existing  and  po- 
tential loopholes.  While  action  is  ur- 
gently needed  on  the  overall  import 
problem,  the  loophole  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  a  rather  major  matter.  Since 
1961,  imports  of  woven  cloth  through  tar- 
iff loopholes  have  exceed  80  million 
square  yards. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  support  the  eloquent  remarlcs  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  here  to- 
day, is  preventive  medicine.  We  do  not 
want  another  situation  to  develop  as  it 
did  in  the  1950's  when  many  textile  mills 
were  forced  to  close  or  relocate.  If  we 
act  now,  to  see  that  the  textile  program 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1961  is  fully  and  effectively  implemented, 
we  can  lick  this  problem. 

We  are  discussing  the  livelihood  of 
some  4  million  Americans.  During  the 
last  5  years,  textile  Imports  have  risen 
threefold  from  1  to  3  billion  square 
yards.  Under  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal long-term  cotton  agreement,  im- 
ports were  permitted  a  growth  of  5  per- 
cent a  year,  whereas  in  actual  prac- 
tice during  the  last  3  years,  cotton  im- 
ports have  expanded  by  53,  66  and  39 
percent,  respectively.  Imports  agree- 
ments have  never  been  concluded  with 
respect  to  wool  and  synthetic  fibers. 
The  effect  has  been  to  create  job  op- 
portunities in  other  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  domestic  textile  industry. 
Unless  our  Government  takes  a  firm 
stand,  many  of  our  existing  jobs  could 
well  be  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  specific 
example,  wool  import  loopholes.  There 
is  a  long  record  of  importers  using  tech- 
nicalities in  existing  customs  regulations 
to  import  wool-blend  products,  taking 
advantage  of  lower  wool  tariff  rates 
rather  than  the  higher  rate  normally  im- 
posed on  the  blend  product.  On  two  oc- 
casions, bills  have  been  enacted  into  law 
closing  loopholes.  This  year  I  have 
joined  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  I  did  in  the  last  Congress,  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  designed  to  close  an- 
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other  loophole,  that  of  wool/^lk  blend 
textiles.  In  the  meantime,  still  pne  more 
loophole  has  already  api>ear^d — lami- 
nated wool  cloth. 

To  close  one  of  these  loop  loles  re- 
quires the  enactment  of  legislation.  Ad- 
ministration support  must  be  obtained. 
Hearings  must  be  held.  Because  of  the 
cumbersome  process  required.  It  takes  a 
period  between  2  to  3  years  to  close  the 
door  on  a  given  loophole  one*  Imports 
begin  to  flow  through.  For  example, 
domestic  woolen  manufacturer ;  are  still 
facing  competition  from  wool/iabbit  fur 
blend  products  on  the  dealeri '  shelves 
today  even  though  the  loop  lole  was 
closed  by  enactment  of  legisation  In 
April  1966. 

If  we  take  wool /silk  blenci  imports 
from  Italy,  as  a  concrete  example,  we  see 
that  imports  have  risen  fnim  1,216 
square  yards  in  1964,  to  82,2^0  square 
yards  in  1965,  to  1,849,629  squtire  yards 
in  1966.  In  the  face  of  this  cl;arly  un- 
fair competition,  I  know  of  tw  >  mills  in 
my  State  that  have  closed  whle  others 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  thei  r  produc- 
tion, operating  with  a  vastly  reduced 
work  force. 

Since  loopholes  are  only  one  small 
part  of  the  overall  textile  import  prob- 
lem, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  di  mensions 
are  awesome,  the  impact  devastating  on 
employment  in  the  domestic  industry. 
Strong  medicine  is  needed  new  before 
the  patient  faces  the  chronic  problems 
encountered  in  the  1950's. 

One  answer  is  through  more  rapid  ac- 
tion to  close  loopholes.  We  must  do 
away  with  the  lengthy  period  between 
identification  and  closing  wool  oopholes. 
Quicker  action  by  the  Tariff  Co  tnmission 
and  the  Congress  is  an  urgent  aecessity. 

Another  approach  must  be  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  provisions  to  eliir  inate  de- 
liberate mislabeling  of  foreisn  products. 
That  act  requires  strict  complliince  with 
expensive  and  extensive  recordl<  eeping  by 
domestic  manufacturers  and  se  Hers  sub- 
ject to  the  law. 

While  the  act  always  has  atpplied  to 
imports  entering  interstate  contaierce,  as 
well  as  to  domestic  articles,  in  fact  there 
has  been  little  or  no  enforcement  on  for- 
eign-made wool  products.  It  h$s  become 
Increasingly  apparent  that  for^gn  man- 
ufacturers were  not  conformlmg  to  the 
law.  This  gives  imports  a|i  added, 
wholly  unwarranted  advantige  over 
properly  labeled  domestic  articles  and 
misinforms  the  consumer. 

To  correct  this  enforcement!  inequity, 
the  Federal  Trade  CommissicAi  late  in 
1966  issued  proposed  rule  36  to|the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  and  held  a  public 
hearing  on  it.  In  essence  the  proposed 
rule  would  require  that  importers  estab- 
lish by  tests  that  their  goodsi  are  cor- 
rectly labeled  before  importing  them  to 
the  United  States.  The  propjosed  rule 
has  drawn  strong  complaints  from  im- 
porters and  exporting  nations.  I  vmder- 
stand  representations  have  been  made  to 
the  State  Department  alleging  that  the 
rule  would  constitute  a  nontarW  barrier 
to  trade  and  would  violate  GAfTT. 

It  carmot  be  overlooked  that  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act,  a  concessional 
statute,  had  been  in  effect  yetirs  before 
the  GATT.  an  executive  agreemjent.  came 
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into  being.  Moreover,  the  objections 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
plainants fear  that  a  major  portion  of 
their  exports  are  mislabeled.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
anyone  properly  labeling  his  exports  to 
the  United  States  should  complain  of  a 
procedure  aimed  at  increasing  his  pro- 
tection against  mislabeled  wool  products 
Ln  the  American  market. 

I  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  its  proposal  to  enforce  the 
WPLA  against  imported  wool  products 
and  urge  that  rule  36  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  message  is  clear.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem. Action  is  justified.  We  can  see 
where  some  of  the  answers  lie:  greater 
control  over  wool,  cotton,  and  synthetic 
imports  as  envisioned  by  the  textile  pol- 
icy originally  adopted  in  1961,  the  rapid 
closing  of  all  wool-blend  import  loop- 
holes and  strict  enforcement  of  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act.  If  these  actions 
are  not  taken,  stronger  medicine  may  be 
required.  If  we  cannot  accomplish  the 
job  with  the  tools  we  now  have,  stronger 
laws  must  be  enacted,  more  rigid  import 
controls  must  be  imposed.  The  liveli- 
hood of  4  million  Americans  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  concur  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  problems  in  our  textile  in- 
dustry. I  think  an  expansion  on  the 
subject  will  show  that  the  same  problems 
are  being  faced  today  by  our  sheep 
ranchers  because  of  the  inundation  of 
our  markets  by  foreign  wool. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Swisher,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Colorado  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation, when  asked  about  the  problems 
of  the  sheep  ranching   industry,   said: 

I  am  seriously  alarmed  over  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  Imports  of  wool  and  apparel 
and  textiles  Into  this  country.  If  this  trend 
Is  not  reversed  in  the  near  future,  the  Colo- 
rado and  United  States  sheep  Industry  faces 
extinction. 

His  words  gain  even  more  significance 
when  we  look  at  the  figures  of  production 
for  Colorado.  In  Colorado  in  1962,  there 
were  1,676,000  sheep  and  lambs  sheared. 
We  produced  15,266,000  pounds  of  wool. 
In  1965,  Coloradans  produced  11,676,000 
pounds  of  wool  from  1,287,000  sheep  and 
lambs.  And  by  1966  this  production  had 
dropped  even  further,  to  a  total  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs  sheared  of  1,128,000. 

Why  has  our  production  decreased? 
By  checking  the  import  situation,  it  be- 
comes quite  obvious  that  our  markets  are 
being  taken  away  from  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers by  cheap  foreign  wool.  In  1961, 
13.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  wool  textile  and 
apparel  market  was  of  foreign  origin. 
By  August  1965  this  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  29.9  percent.  And  worsted 
wool  imports  were  one-half  of  our  do- 
mestic worsted  wool  production. 

In  1965,  144.4  million  yards  of  wool 
apparel  and  textiles  were  imported. 
During  1966  this  rose  to  154.4  million 
yards,  and  at  the  present  time,  one  out  of 
every  three  men's  and  boys'  wool  suits  In 
this  country  are  foreign  imports.  Ob- 
viously the  trend  is  worsening,  and  our 
sheep  ranchers  are  facing  a  terrible  di- 
lemma. 

As  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 


tion in  1956  recognized  the  threat  to  our 
domestic  sheep  and  wool  industries  and 
activated  a  tariff  quota  on  wool  fabrics 
on  imports  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  However,  this  tariff 
did  not  achieve  the  desired  results,  so 
when  President  Kennedy  took  office  he 
called  for  a  multilateral  agreement  cov- 
ering wool  textile  trade.  President 
Johnson  carried  the  program  forward 
and  in  1964  the  first  of  three  missions 
was  sent  abroad  to  discuss  the  problems 
with  the  wool-exporting  countries.  All 
three  missions  met  with  the  same  result: 
refusal  by  those  wool-exporting  nations 
to  even  talk  business. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
need  for  our  economy  to  prosper,  the  talk 
always  comes  around  to  our  imbalance  in 
payments.  Here  is  one  area  in  which 
we  could  do  some  concrete  good  by  help- 
ing our  domestic  industry  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Wool  textile  imports 
accounted  for  an  imbalance  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  in  1961  of  $144 
million.  In  1965,  this  had  risen  to 
$318  million.  The  wool  deficit  for  1965 
accounts  for  one-half  of  the  total  textile 
deficit.  Thus,  if  we  remedy  the  problems 
faced  by  our  sheep  ranchers,  we  can  also 
assist  in  balancing  our  trade  deficit. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  not  allow  our  domestic  wool 
and  sheep  industry  to  be  sapped  by  un- 
fair competition  from  countries  whose 
workers  do  not  get  as  much  for  a  day's 
work  as  our  workers  get  for  an  hour. 
We  must  allow  our  industries  to 
strengthen  themselves.  By  cutting 
back  on  the  flow  of  wool  into  this  coun- 
try we  can  protect  that  vital  segment  of 
our  economy  which  provides  woolen 
clothes  for  our  citizens.  We  can  provide 
incentive  for  our  sheep  ranchers  to  in- 
crease production. 

We  must  take  steps  toward  multilateral 
agreements  on  wool  trade  with  the  wool- 
exporting  nations  of  the  world.  If  they 
refuse  to  talk,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
we  must  then  move  ahead  on  our  own, 
in  the  understanding  that  the  wool  in- 
dustry is  vital  to  our  economy's  strength. 
We  must  enforce  the  standards  we  place 
on  our  own  woolgrowers  on  the  wool 
which  does  come  into  this  country.  And 
we  musL  take  these  actions  immediately, 
or,  as  Paul  Swisher  points  out,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  our  sheep  industry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  declare  my  full  agreement  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
port limitations  on  wool  textiles,  spe- 
cifically, and  on  textiles,  In  general.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Pastore  on  his 
leadership. 

There  long  have  been  bipartisan  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  textile  Import  problem 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be  because  the 
fiber-textile-apparel  complex  is  a  basic 
and  essential  American  industry  vital  to 
the  economy.  Senator  Pastore  noted 
that  President  Eisenhower  initiated  ac- 
tion on  both  cotton  textile  and  wool 
fabric  imports.  Moreover,  woven  wool 
cloth  duties  were  renegotiated  and  in- 
creased during  his  administration. 

Since  I  am  closely  associated  with  the 
livestock  industry,  I  realize  full  well 
how  important  it  is  to  our  wool  growing 
Industry  of  the  Western  States  to  solve 
this  wool  textile  import  problem.   Due  to 
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the  high  costs  of  producing  domestic 
wool,  we  must  sell  to  domestic  mills.  Un- 
less we  solve  this  import  problem  on  the 
finished  products,  our  wool  growers  in 
Wyoming  and  other  States  will  have  no 
domestic  mills  to  which  they  can  sell 
their  wool. 

The  near-crisis  situation  facing  our 
domestic  producers  in  our  western  agri- 
cultural States  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Wyoming,  recent  figures  show,  is 
now  second  in  the  production  of  sheep, 
wool,  and  lamb  in  the  United  States.  The 
sheepmen  of  Wyoming  in  the  last  several 
months  have  found  themselves  assailed 
from  all  sides.  First,  the  Department  of 
Defense  proceeded  to  purchase  10  million 
pounds  of  carcass  lamb  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  This  purchase  could 
have  meant  the  sale  of  266,000  head  of 
75-pound  feeder  lambs  as  produced  in 
Wyoming.  This  is  equivalent  to  one- 
sixth  of  Wyoming's  total  feeder  lamb 
production. 

Further,  this  Defense  Department  pur- 
chase came  at  a  time  when  the  market 
was  over  $4  lower  than  it  had  been  a  year 
previous.  The  market  situation  has 
strengthened  in  the  last  couple  of  days, 
specifically  on  our  heavy  lambs  which 
were  so  far  depressed,  but  it  still  remains 
desperately  low.  Prices  remain  at  or 
below  levels  reached  2  years  ago  while 
the  costs  of  production  have  continued 
to  rise. 

With  regard  to  imports,  we  know  that 
there  are  no  quotas  presently  applicable 
to  lamb  imports.  As  I  have  stated  earlier, 
I  generally  favor  freer  trade,  but  this 
trade  must  not  become  so  free  and  un- 
restrained that  it  jeopardizes  American 
producers  who  could  not  possibly  com- 
pete with  their  counterparts  in  low-wage 
countries.  Wages  and  production  costs 
are  part  of  our  affluent  society,  but  this 
must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  our  affected 
Industries.  Increased  imports  of  lamb, 
beef,  steel,  wool,  and  other  commodities 
all  pose  a  real  threat  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  Wyoming.  The  tide  has  now 
turned  to  the  extent  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  sheep- 
men and  cattlemen  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  within  the  very  near  future  if 
the  import  rate  of  foreign  products  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  recent  efforts 
made  by  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation working  in  cooperation  with 
our  major  chainstores  to  increase  buying 
and  consumption  of  the  heavy  lambs 
which  are  now  glutting  our  market.  But, 
as  my  colleagues  have  made  crystal  clear, 
such  efforts  will  be  of  no  avail  absent 
sympathetic  support  from  our  country's 
Government.  More  than  words  from  our 
administration  are  required  now.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  President  John- 
son and  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  reasonably  limit  textile,  wool,  and  meat 
imports.  Immediate  action  is  required. 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  now  be  bi- 
partisan support  for  a  prompt  and  forth- 
right program  which  will  carry  forward 
the  steps  first  taken  during  President 
Elsenhower's  administration. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee,  was  sorry, 
Indeed,  that  a  previous  commitment  pre- 
vented his  being  here  to  compUment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, 


Senator  Baker,  keenly  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  textile  industry  to  his  State, 
supports  fully  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
several  Senators  today  on  the  need  to 
cui-b  growing  imports  of  wool  products. 
Just  last  session  the  Congress  passed 
my  amendment  to  strengthen  our  wool 
production  incentive  payment  system. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  encourage  wool  pro- 
duction, on  the  one  hand,  while  permit- 
ting imports  of  wool  products  to  increase, 
on  the  other.  Without  reasonable  im- 
port limitations  we  are  choking  off  the 
market  for  the  very  wool  production  we 
seek  to  increase. 

The  import  question  is  a  very  real 
problem  for  Nevada  wool  growers  as  it 
is  for  those  in  other  States  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  very  important  sector  of 
our  Nation's  agriculture. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  a  very  real 
need  to  implement  now  the  policies  of 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son which  support  reasonable  import 
quotas. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  excellent  presentation.  He 
has  done  this  body  a  great  service  by  his 
lucid  explanation  of  a  very  sei-ious  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  textile  industry 
today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  facing  that 
industry.  Over  the  years,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  been  forced  to  deal  time 
and  time  again  with  the  subterfuge  used 
to  avoid  the  tariff  rates  for  textiles  set 
by  this  Congress.  To  swell  the  volume 
of  imports — to  avoid  lawful  duty — fabrics 
have  been  dipped,  waterproofed,  and 
coated.  Simple  ornaments  and  tucks 
have  been  added,  to  be  taken  off  and  dis- 
carded after  importation.  Vegetable 
fiber  has  been  added  to  manmade  fabric. 
Flax,  ramie,  and  even  rabbit  fur  has  been 
added  to  wool — nat  to  create  a  different 
fabric,  but  to  create  a  fabric  that  looks 
like  wool  but  avoid  the  duty  on  woo'. 

Many  of  these  loopholes  we  have 
closed.  However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
the  American  textile  industry — and  the 
American  market — are  considered  fair 
game  throughout  the  world.  American 
labor  and  American  industry  deserves 
fairplay  and  a  fair  opportunity. 

The  Senatnr  from  Rhode  Island  has 
again  performed  a  great  service  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  recent  difficulties  on  this 
industry. 

APPAREL    IMPORT    PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  approximately  14,000 
people  work  in  the  apparel  industry. 
These  people  are  employed  in  150  plants 
scattered  throughout  the  State.  The  ma- 
jority of  apparel  workers  in  Indiana 
make  men's  and  boys'  clothing. 

Our  Nation  has  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  increasing  quantities  of  im- 
ported apparel  for  about  the  last  12 
years.  Tliis  problem  has  become  more 
acute  in  the  last  5  years,  since  many  de- 
veloping nations  have  found  a  lucrative 
and  open  market  for  their  apparel  prod- 


ucts in  the  United  States.  These  devel- 
oping nations  of  Asia  and  southern  Eu- 
rope have  established  apparel  industries 
since  World  War  II  and  have  built  mod- 
ern plants  equipped  with  new  and  effi- 
cient machinery.  Workers  in  these 
plants  are  paid  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
wages  paid  to  our  apparel  workers.  The 
efficiency  of  the  foreign  workers  is  not 
on  a  par  with  that  of  American  workers, 
but  with  machines  which  are  in  some 
cases  more  efficient  than  ours,  the  ap- 
parel worker  in  Hong  Kong  or  Japan  can 
produce  goods  which  can  sell  profitably 
in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  substan- 
tially under  that  for  a  comparable,  do- 
mestically produced  apparel  product. 

Imports  of  almost  every  major  type  of 
apparel  are  available  in  large  quantities 
in  our  markets.  In  1966,  total  apparel 
imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetic 
fabrics  were  778  milhon  equivalent 
square  yards.  This  total  represents  al- 
most all  apparel  imports,  since  apparel 
of  linen,  silk,  and  other  fabrics  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  part  of  imported  ap- 
parel items.  Of  the  three  major  fibers 
used  in  apparel  production,  synthetic 
fabric  apparel  imports  are  growing  at 
the  fastest  rate — 370  percent  since  1962. 
Men's  and  boys'  shirts  and  trousers, 
childien's  clothing,  and  knit  outerwear 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetic  fibers  are 
areas  of  particular  concern  to  the  apparel 
industry  because  import  growth  has  been 
especially  rapid  there.  The  people  of 
Indiana  share  in  this  concern,  knowing 
the  potential  harm  it  can  do  to  their  own 
economy  in  terms  of  lower  employment 
and  reduced  incomes.  If  American- 
produced  apparel  cannot  be  sold  in  our 
own  markets  because  imported  clothes 
are  selling  there  at  lower  prices,  employ- 
ment in  the  domestic  apparel  industry 
will  have  to  be  reduced  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  incomes  from  apparel  employ- 
ment will  be  lowered  accordingly. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  quantity  of  im- 
ports, particularly  those  made  of  syn- 
thetic fabrics,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
those  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  gives  us 
concrete  evidence  that  the  present  tariff 
levels  provide  only  a  small  barrier  to  the 
entry  of  foreign-produced  apparel  into 
American  markets.  Cotton  apparel  im- 
ports have  not  increased  as  much  as 
those  of  wool  or  synthetics  during  the 
last  several  years  because  imports  of 
cotton  apparel  are  regulated  by  an  in- 
ternational trade  arrangement.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  29  countries  to 
sign  the  long-term  international  cotton 
textile  arrangement  which  regulates 
the  trade  of  cotton  textile  and  apparel 
products  among  these  nations.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
provide  access  for  the  products  of  devel- 
oping nations  into  the  markets  of  de- 
veloped nations  without  unduly  disrupt- 
ing the  domestic  markets  of  these  na- 
tions. Although  the  growth  rate  in  cot- 
ton apparel  imports  into  the  United 
States  has  been  somewhat  larger  than 
that  agreed  under  the  arrangement,  it  is 
feit  that  the  rate  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  the  arrangement  never  been 
negotiated. 

The  American  apparel  industry  needs 
time  to  establish  a  competitive  base 
which  will  enable  it  to  produce  goods 
which  can  sell  at  prices  comparable  to 
imported  apparel  products.    The  Indus- 
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try  welcomes  competition,  not  only  from 
within  itself,  but  also  from  imp  orts.  The 
industry  is  willing  to  share  t  le  growth 
in  domestic  markets  which  will  in- 
evitably come  from  our  growing  popu- 
lation. However,  the  Indust^  is  not 
willing  to  give  all  the  growth  in  these 
markets  to  imports. 

It  is  expected  at  this  time  tfiat  reduc- 
tions in  apparel  tariffs  will  be  luthorized 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  June.  These  ti  riffs  could 
be  cut  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  The 
small  barrier  provided  by  present  apparel 
tariffs  would  be  almost  comjjletely  de- 
stroyed if  they  were  reduced.  'We  would 
simply  be  opening  up  our  dojnestic  ap- 
parel markets  to  as  much  foreign-made 
apparel  as  exporters  wished  totship  to  us. 
We  would  be  doing  away  witn  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  American  apparel  in- 
dustry could  increase  efBcienjcy  by  in- 
stalling new  machinery  and  introducing 
the  results  of  their  research  into  produc- 
tion methods.  Very  few  appajrel  manu- 
facturers would  be  willing  to  invest  the 
large  amounts  needed  to  becpme  com- 
petitive with  imports,  if  the  markets  are 
already  flooded  with  foreign  goods.  The 
incentive  of  potentially  profitjable  mar- 
kets would  not  exist  if  currei^t  markets 
belonging  to  domestic  prodLicers  are 
taken  away  by  imported  goods.  Many 
producers  would  be  put  out  cH  business 
now,  and  they  certainly  woiBd  not  be 
willing  to  spend  large  siuns  of  capital  in- 
vestment to  reenter  a  market  they  have 
already  lost.  I 

The  industry's  experience  tills  it  that 
the  most  effective  solution  to  its  problem 
would  be  an  international  arfangement 
which  includes  trade  of  all  ty^es  of  ap- 
parel, similar  to  that  currently!  operating 
which  covers  only  cotton  products.  This 
more  extensive  arrangement  would  pro- 
vide for  orderly  growth  in  aQl  apparel 
markets  and  would  give  the  industry 
time  to  establish  methods  and  machines 
to  make  products  competitiv^  in  price 
with  imports.  We  should  not  tut  tariffs 
while  awaiting  the  negotiation  of  this 
type  of  arrangement.  Let  ui  not  lose 
ground  which  we  may  never  jae  able  to 
regain  later. 


ADDmONAL   COSPONSOR    OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virg^ila.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senptor  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  at  its  next  printing  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  86),  to  exiend  con- 
gratulations of  the  Congress  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  tjheir  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenshlil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAMSEY     CLARK     RIGHT  i  CHOICE 
FOR  ATTORNEY  GENHRAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  jpresldent, 
Ramsey  Clark  is  unquestionably  the  cor- 
rect choice  to  be  named  Attorney  Gen- 
eral by  the  President.  His  Irecord  of 
service  to  the  Government  in  tihe  Justice 
Department  Is  one  of  fine  aocomplish- 
ment  in  posts  of  increasing  responsibil- 
ity.    His  nomination  by  the  President 


ratifies  what  has  been  obvious — as  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  his  performance 
has  been  so  distinguished  that  no  re- 
placement would  be  possible. 

Ramsey  Clark's  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  commenced  in  1961  after 
several  years  of  private  practice  in 
Dallas.  From  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Lands  Division  he 
advanced  to  Deputy  Attorney  General 
and  then  to  Acting  Attorney  General, 
showing  great  competence  in  each  po- 
sition. In  my  associations  and  work  with 
him.  I  have  always  found  him  to  have 
combined  those  gifts  of  advocacy  and 
judicial  temperament  that  place  him 
among  the  finest  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  President  could  not  have  made  a 
finer  selection. 


INCREASE     IN     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recommendation  of  President  John- 
son for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  is  a  proposal  widely  en- 
dorsed by  the  public.  The  people  of  the 
country  can  see  the  inadequacy  of  the 
payments  to  many  beneficiaries;  they 
support  efforts  to  attain  a  standard  of 
decency  in  our  social  security  system. 

This  position  is  well  stated  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Tarrant  County, 
Tex.,  Central  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO, 
on  February  21,  1967.  Their  recommen- 
dations are  sound.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution — Social    Security    Improvements 

Whereas,  President  Johnson  has  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of 
20  percent  with  the  biggest  proportionate 
share  going  to  the  2',2  million  retirees  who 
now  get  only  the  minimum  of  $44  a  month 
($66  for  a  couple):  and 

Whereas,  even  the  proposed  Increases 
would  fall  short  of  assuring  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  genuine  financial  Independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  nations,  far  less 
affluent  than  the  United  States,  have  far 
more  adequate  social  welfare  systems,  and 

Whereas,  no  remotely  comparable  Insur- 
ance protection  Is  available  to  Americans  at 
any  price, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  prompt,  positive 
action  to  attack  the  deficiencies  that  exist  In 
the  Social  Security  system,  so  that  older 
Americans,  widows  and  children,  and  the  dls. 
abled  can  live  out  their  retirement  years 
In  dignity  and  self-respect  rather  than  in 
poverty  and  despair,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  since  the 
program's  biggest  single  lefect  is  lack  of 
adequate  cash  benefits,  that  the  Congress 
act  to  Increase  these  benefits  as  proposed 
by  the  President;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  the  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Texas  and  the  Congressmen 
from  the  6th  and  12th  districts,  requesting 
them  to  support  the  President's  proposals, 
and  to  place  this  resolution  In  the  records 
of  Congress. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Tarrant  County  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, AFI^-CIO  In  regular  meeting  February  21, 
1967. 


Tarrant   Countt   Central   Labor 
CouNcn,,  AFL-CIO, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  February  24,  1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  Enclosed  you 
win  find  a  Resolution  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  by  the  delegates  to  the  Council  Labor 
Council  In  regular  meeting  February  21 
1961. 

We  urge  your  support  of  President  John- 
son's Social  Security  program  and  request 
that  this  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Delbert  Adams, 

President. 


OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION    CENTEN- 
NIAL OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  looking 
back  over  the  past  ranks  high  on  the  list 
of  time-honored  anniversary  observ- 
ances, especially  if  there  is  anything  ex- 
citing or  outstanding  or  noteworthy  in 
that  past.  For  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, celebrating  its  centennial  this  year, 
there  is  much  to  look  back  upon  in  pride. 

Because  it  has  solved  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems? Because  it  has  developed  new 
formulas  to  meet  the  ancient  needs  of 
mankind? 

No;  although  it  is  helping  to  work  on 
them.  Quietly  and  with  amazing  com- 
petence, considering  the  nature  of  tlie 
field  in  which  it  is  employed,  the  OfiRce  of 
Education  has  now  for  100  years  been 
engaged  in  helping  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  in  their  vast  educational  enter- 
prise. 

Beginning  small,  with  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees and  a  total  operating  budget  that 
would  scarcely  satisfy  a  medium-rank- 
ing executive  as  salary  today,  the  OflBce 
was  first  given  the  charge  of  determining 
the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  Then,  over  the  years,  it  was 
called  upon  by  the  legislators  and  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  decisionmakers— 
the  American  public — to  do  a  variety  of 
things  related  to  the  task  of  "collecting 
and  disseminating  such  information  as 
shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education." 

In  the  confusing  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  expansion  of  the  Nation  west- 
ward, in  the  great  influx  of  population 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  was  a 
great  and  continuing  need  to  know  just 
how  the  Nation  was  faring  in  education. 
Later,  with  the  changing  world  of  the 
1900's,  there  was  a  need  for  new  thinking 
and  new  programs  in  vocational  educa- 
tion— and  the  Office  of  Education  was 
charged  with  administering  the  program 
the  Congress  devised  to  help  the  schools. 

Then,  during  the  years  of  the  great 
depression,  the  Office  helped  to  plan  the 
training  of  men  and  women  in  the  skills 
needed  for  those  times. 

Following  World  War  n  and  during 
the  International  competitions  of  the 
current  decades,  new  responsibilities  for 
the  American  people  have  put  new  pres- 
sures on  education.  Over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  instituted  new  programs  to  help 
carry  out  those  responsibilities,  new  pro- 
grams to  help  the  people,  the  schools, 
and  colleges — and  new  duties  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  These  programs  range 
from  construction  of  college  libraries  and 
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laboratories  to  devising  new  teaching 
materials  for  the  blind,  from  preschool 
education  to  postgraduate  study,  from 
curriculum  demonstration  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  research.  Today,  there 
Is  scarcely  any  legitimate  area  of  edu- 
cational concern  that  does  not  have  an 
appropriate  Federal  program. 

And  so.  a  hundred  years  of  services 
rendered,  lessons  learned  and  passed  on, 
experience  gained  that  will  be  of  benefit 
in  the  future.  For  the  first  century  is 
just  a  start.  So  long  as  our  Nation  en- 
dures, surely  there  will  be  a  need  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  For  education 
surely  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  that 
supports  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  which  was  released  to- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  be  100 
years  old  this  week. 

The  law  establishing  a  "department"  of 
education  was  signed  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  on  March  2,  1867.  The  present  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold  Howe  II, 
was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son December  18,  1965.  He  is  the  17th  com- 
missioner to  hold  office. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  observe  the 
centennial  March  2,  1967,  with  a  brief  cere- 
mony at  12:30  p.m.  In  the  plaza  In  front  of 
its  headquarters  at  400  Maryland  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner 
and  Commissioner  Howe  will  be  the  speakers. 

Members  of  Congress,  Government  officials, 
representatives  of  educational  associations, 
and  other  members  of  the  educational  com- 
munity have  been  Invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony. Music  will  be  provided  by  the  bands 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  St.  John's  College 
High  Schools. 

The  plaza  ceremony  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  However,  In  the  event  of  Inclement 
weather,  the  ceremony  will  be  held  In  the 
auditorium  of  the  main  DHEW  building,  3rd 
St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.W.  Because  of 
limited  seating  capacity,  the  Indoor  cere- 
mony would  be  restricted  to  Invited  guests 
and  members  of  the  press. 

Legislation  establishing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation was  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  18,  1866  by  Rep. 
(later  President)  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio. 
It  passed  the  Congress  on  March  1,  1867,  and 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson  the  next 
day. 

Garfield,  a  former  president  of  Hiram  Col- 
lege in  Ohio,  had  presented  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  leading  educators.  They  wanted 
a  Federal  agency  to  assist  the  States  In 
setting  up  and  maintaining  efficient  schools 
and  systems  of  education. 

The  law  as  passed  created  "a  department 
of  education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  In  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffus- 
ing such  Information  respecting  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country." 

Henry  Barnard,  an  educator  who  had 
served  as  superintendent  of  Connecticut 
schools  and  president  of  St.  John's  College 
In  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  appointed  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Education.  His  Initial 
salary  was  $4,000  a  year,  and  bis  first  budget 


of  $18,592  included  salaries  for  three  clerks. 

In  1869,  the  Department  of  Education  be- 
came an  Office  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  1939,  It  was  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  In  1953  to  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  has  about 
2,500  employees  and  an  annual  budget  of 
nearly  $4  billion.  It  administers  more  than 
75  education  programs  under  such  landmark 
legislation  as  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  Acts 
(1862  and  1890),  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for 
vocational  education  (1917),  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (1958),  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  (1963),  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (1965), 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  (1965). 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  is  Texas  Independence  Day — 
a  day  held  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Tex- 
ans.  It  was  on  March  2.  1836,  that  the 
delegates  representing  the  people  of 
Texas  adopted  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  had  met  at  the 
town  of  Washington-on-the-Brazos,  and 
from  this  gathering  emerged  the  declara- 
tion, signed  by  58  good  and  courageous 
men. 

This  monumental  document  stands  out 
in  man's  never-ending  march  toward 
democracy.  Its  importance  to  the  people 
of  Texas  and  the  United  States  can  never 
be  forgotten.  One  interesting  aspect  of 
its  significance  is  often  overlooked.  That 
fact  is  that  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence  marked  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  a  rebelling 
force  had  declared  as  a  cause  for  revolu- 
tion the  failure  of  the  government  to 
provide  a  public  system  of  education. 
That  was  131  years  ago,  when  the  very 
idea  of  public  education  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

At  the  same  time  those  men  were  sign- 
ing the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, another  group  of  brave  men  were 
valiantly  fighting  the  forces  of  the  huge 
Mexican  Army  at  the  Alamo.  General 
Santa  Anna  had  gathered  the  entire 
main  force  of  his  well-equipped  army  to 
lay  seige  to  this  tiny  mission  in  San  An- 
tonio. But  182  men  inside  the  Alamo — 
in  the  face  of  thousands  surrounding 
them — pledged  to  fight  to  the  death, 
rallying  behind  their  young  colonel,  Wil- 
liam B.  Travis,  who  proclaimed  the  im- 
mortal words  which  became  the  theme 
of  the  Alamo:  'Victory  or  Death."  Al- 
though the  Alamo  did  fall  after  13  days 
of  bitter  fighting  and  Travis,  Bowie, 
Crockett,  and  Bonham,  and  their  men 
did  not  live  to  see  the  victory,  victory 
was  surely  theirs;  for  barely  more  than 
a  month  later  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and 
his  troops,  who  had  been  organizing 
while  the  Mexican  Army  was  detained  at 
the  Alamo,  swept  down  on  Santa  Anna  at 
the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  defeating  his 
army,  and  bringing  independence  to  the 
new  Republic  of  Texas. 

Tomorrow  is  important  to  all  Texans 
for  another  reason,  too.  It  is  the  birth- 
day of  Sam  Houston,  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  men  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Texas.  This 
statesman  was  the  commander  of  the 
Texas  Army  during  the  battle  for  inde- 
pendence and  served  as  the  President  of 
the  young  republic.     When  Texas  be- 


came a  State  within  the  United  States, 
Houston  was  elected  Governor  and  later 
represented  the  great  State  of  Texas  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  following  editorials 
and  articles  dealing  with  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

"Lets  Have  Justice  for  Non-Criminals, 
Too,"  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  1966  issue  of  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest. 

"Fruits  of  Court  Decisions  Ripen,"  a 
column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1967. 

"More  Funds  Needed  to  Fight  Crime," 
a  column  by  David  Lawrence,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1967. 

"Liberal  Supreme  Court  Menacing  Na- 
tion's Life."  a  column  by  Austin  V.  Wood, 
which  appeared  in  the  Martinsburg  (W. 
Va.)  Journal  on  February  7, 1967. 

"The  'Plague'  of  Crime,"  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  February  7.  1967. 

"What  Is  a  Cop?  Here's  Answer."  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  on  February  16, 
1967. 

"Beating  Around  the  Crime  Bush."  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Hunting- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1967. 

"Crime  Report  Is  Disappointing,"  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  William- 
son (W.  Va.)  Daily  News  on  February  23, 
1967. 

•'Crime  Control  in  a  Mess,"  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register  on  February  24,  1967. 

"Our  Crime-Ridden  City."  an  editorial 
in  today's  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Let's  Have  Justice  for  Non-Criminals,  Too 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 

In  a  Washington,  D.C,  courtroom,  Federal 
Judge  George  L.  Hart  faced  the  Jury  and 
shook  his  finger  angrily  at  41-year-old  James 
W.  Killough,  on  trial  before  him  for  murder. 
"On  three  separate  occasions  this  man  vol- 
untarily confessed  foully  killing  his  wife  and 
throwing  her  body  on  a  dump  like  a  piece 
of  garbarge.  He  led  p)ollce  there.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  h.is  seen  fit  to  throw 
the  confessions  out.  Though  it  makes  me 
almost  physically  ill.  I  must  direct  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  I  feel  I'm  presiding  not  over  a 
search  for  truth  but  over  an  impossible  farce. 
We  know  the  man  is  guilty,  but  we  sit  here 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  can't  admit 
what  we  know.  Tonight  felons  can  sleep 
better." 

Thus,  In  a  spectacle  now  being  repeated 
across  the  nation,  after  confessing  a  murder 
the  confessor  walked  free,  a  scoffing  example 
of  the  "Impossible  farce"  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  of  American  Justice.  For,  in  a 
series  of  rulings  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
Court  has  progressively  handcuffed  the 
police,  turned  trial  judges  Into  automatons, 
and  blindfolded  Juries,  all  to  the  Immense 
benefit  of  criminals. 

Last  June  13,  the  Court  went  further  than 
ever  before  In  a  decision  the  New  York  Times 
called  "an  over-hasty  trespass  into  the  legis- 
lative area,  .  .  .  lacking  either  constitutional 
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warrant  or  constructive  effect." 
Uce  Earl  Warren,  In   a  razor- 
decision,  announced  a  new 
the  175-year-old  Fifth  Amendmefat 
requires  that  police.  In  questioning 
not  only  first  warn  them  of  th«  1 
silence,  but  even  furnish  a  lawye' 
him   to  sit  In   on   the 
suspect    wishes.     Moreover.    If 
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Dissenting  thunderously,  Justide 
White  said  the  Court's  ruling  "ha: 
cant  support  in  the  history  or  lang  uage 
Fifth  Amendment"  and  "In  somd 
return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other 
the  streets  to  repeat  his  crime 
pleases  him.    As  a  consequence 
not  be  a  gain  but  a  loss  in  hi 

"I  Did  It!"     Justice  White's 
speedily  verified.    Consider  these 

After  a  $10,000  fire  almost  killed 
housewife  and  her  three  chlldre  i 
Ington  policeman  answered  a  radio 
men  walked  up  to  him.     "This 
who  set  the  fire."  said  one.     The 
blinked,    looked    at    the    other 
"What  have  you  got  to  say?"  "I 
man  blurted.    A  painter  who  shc^wed 
work  drunk  and  was  ordered  off 
had  returned  at  night  to  explode 
cocktail  firebomb  In  the  home. 

At  the  arson  trial,  his  lawyer 
the  mere  presence  of  the  uniformed 
man    psychologically    coerced 
violating    his    Fifth    Amendment 
against   self-incrimination 
Judge  excluded  the  confession 
(However,  In  this  case  a  convict 
talned  on  other  evidence.) 

A  young  probationer  in  Clevel 
ted  killing  another  youth.    But 
lice   neglected   to   warn    him   of 
Judge  Angelo  J.  Gagliardo  had  to 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mi 
Is  anything  but  a  willful,  delibe|-ate 
murder    without    any    Justlfica 
Gagliardo  fumed,  "Someday  meni 
Supreme  Court  will  engage  thems^l 
practical  problems  of  life  In  a 
society,  and  deal  with  realities 
theories    that    place    individual 
above  the  community." 

Since  Chief  Justice  Warren 
new   rules,  Philadelphia   police 
that  56  percent  of  the  suspects 
refuse  to  answer  police  questions, 
lyn,  police  find  four  times  as  matoy 
as  before — 96  out  of  239 — arreste  1 
clde,    robbery,    felonious    assault 
cases    are    refusing    to    make 
"Most  of  these  men  will  walk 
free  men,"   warns   District   Attorney 
E.  Koota.     "These  vicious  crimes 
be  solved."     Police  in  Boston, 
Cleveland.  Los   Angeles,  San 
Memphis  report  similar  results, 
centages  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
U.S.  city. 

Squeal-Room  Tactics.  The 
foray  into  legislating  rules  for  police 
springs   from   one   of   the   oldest 
American  criminal  Justice:  How 
sure   that   police  obey   the   rules 
Individual  liberties,  yet  have  enoifeh 
themselves  to  protect  society  against 
nals? 

The     Constitution     offers     no 
When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
United  States  had  only  four  million 
and  was  95-percent  rural;    the 
New  York,  had  only  33,000  peopl^ 
no  such  thing  as  police 
tloned     defendants — vigorously— 
statements  or  refusals  could  be 
trial  jury. 

As  police  evolved,  city  by  cltj 
demand  was  that  they  catch 
few  questioned  how.     With  no  a 
guidance,   police  did  the  best 
and  often  that  was  horrendous 
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Presidential  commission  documented  shock- 
ing "lawlessness  in  law  enforcement,"  In- 
cluding the  use  of  third-degree  Interroga- 
tions In  at  least  two-thirds  of  America's 
cities.  Cleveland  police,  for  example,  would 
beat  prisoners  from  behind  (so  they  couldn't 
be  Identified  in  court),  over  kidneys,  and  in 
the  soft  hollows  above  the  hips,  using  a 
sausage-shape  sandbag  made  of  silk  to  avoid 
leaving  telltale  bruises. 

The  Supreme  Court  waited  five  years  for 
state  legislatures  and  courts  to  start  cleaning 
up  this  sordid  mess.  Then  came  a  murder 
conviction,  duly  approved  by  Mississippi's 
supreme  court — a  case  in  which  a  deputy 
sheriff  had  hanged  a  Negro  suspect  by  his 
neck  to  a  tree  and  whipped  him  until  he  con- 
fessed. The  deputy  unblushlngly  admitted 
he  had  beaten  the  man,  "but  not  too  much 
for  a  nigger. "  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  conviction,  using  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's "due  process"  clause  to  limit  state 
law-enforcement  officers  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

Hair-Split  Decisions.  In  imdertaking  to 
{XJlice  the  police,  basically  a  legislative  and 
executive  function,  the  Supreme  Court  until 
recently  operated  under  Justice  Cardozo's 
wise  injunction:  "Justice,  though  due  to  the 
accused,  is  due  to  the  accxiser  also.  The 
concept  of  fairness  must  not  be  strained  till 
It  is  narrowed  to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep 
the  balance  true." 

Now,  as  Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  points  out,  the  Court  has 
become  "absolutist."  It  Is  pursuing  defensi- 
ble doctrines  beyond  the  realm  of  rationality 
and  common  sense.  Such  extremism  has 
spread  like  moral  rot  throughout  federal  and 
state  appellate  courts  until,  as  the  then  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  last  year 
protested:  "The  Judges  have  left  the  public 
behind,  and  even  among  Judges  the  margins 
of  consensus  have  been  passed." 

Take,  for  example,  the  crucial  problem  of 
search  and  seizure.  "It  must  be  remembered 
that  what  the  Constitution  forbids  is  not  all 
searches  and  seizures,  but  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,"  says  Justice  Potter 
Stewart.  But  Judges  are  handing  down  In- 
creasingly unreasonable  decrees  on  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable  police  conduct.  Con- 
sider : 

In  Tucson  a  policeman  followed  a  sus- 
pected stolen  car.  The  driver  parked  and 
went  into  a  college  fraternity  house.  The  of- 
ficer crawled  under  the  car,  looked  at  the 
transmission  serial  number  and,  sure  enough, 
it  matched  one  on  the  list  of  stolen  property. 

In  Washington,  police  had  a  tip  that  a 
known  prostitute  had  illegal  dope.  They 
went  to  her  rooming  house,  knocked  on  the 
door,  then  started  Inside  to  find  her  roonx 
At  that  moment  she  dashed  past  them  and 
dropf)ed  a  small  package  into  a  garbage  can 
under  the  front  porch.  The  officers  looked  In 
the  garbage  can  and  found  a  package  of  nar- 
cotics. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  hair-splitting  judges 
ruled  the  searches  "unreasonable."  dismissed 
the  evidence  and  turned  the  defendants  loose 
upon  the  community,  as  a  "lesson"  to  police. 

Yet  the  reasonable  citizen  is  likely  to  agree 
with  Federal  Judge  Warren  Burger's  acid  dis- 
sent In  the  garbage-can  case:  The  police 
would  have  been  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they 
had  not  done  precisely  what  they  did.  Judge 
Burger  declared,  "I  cannot  find  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  In  the  garbage  pail 
of  a  rooming  house."  He  denounced  the 
"unfortunate  trend  of  Judicial  decisions 
which  stretch  and  strain  to  give  the  guilty 
not  the  same  but  vastly  more  protection 
than  the  law-abiding  citizen." 

The  Meaning  of  Mallory.  Until  1957.  non- 
coercive police  interrogations  were  taken  for 
granted.  Then  came  the  Mallory  case.  After 
police  questioning  and  a  lie-detector  test, 
Andrew  Mallory,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  handy- 
man, confessed  to  raping  a  woman  In  the 
apartment  house  where  he  lived.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  freed  Mallory  by — in  effect — 


writing  a  new  rule  for  federal  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  The  Court  said  taking  Mallory 
to  the  police  station  for  questioning  repre- 
sented an  "unnecessary  delay"  In  presenting 
him  before  an  arraigning  magistrate,  and  his 
confession  therefore  could  not  be  used  in 
evidence. 

The  net  results?  Thirty-three  months 
after  Mallory's  release  he  attacked  another 
woman  In  a  Philadelphia  apartment.  This 
time  he  got  a  lO-to-20-year  sentence.  His 
Pniladelplila  victim  was,  as  one  Justice  De- 
partment lawyer  told  me  sardonically,  "de- 
prived of  her  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  due  process  of  law," 

Urmecessary  delay  In  Mallory's  case  meant 
seven  and  a  half  hours.  In  1962  the  courts 
said  "three  hours"  was  unreasonable;  In  1964, 
30  minutes;  In  1965,  /Ire  minutes. 

Since  the  Mallory  decision  applied  only  to 
federal  officers,  federally  ruled  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  the  only  city  affected.  But  there 
the  Impact  was  devastating.  In  the  five 
years  before  Mallory,  with  crime  rising  na- 
tionally, Washington's  police  had  reduced 
serious  crimes  37  percent.  But  thereafter 
the  rate  began  to  climb  sharply,  and  in  nine 
years  it  has  gone  up  124  percent.  Holdups, 
purse-snatchings  and  muggings,  down  a  third 
before  Mallory,  skyrocketed  305  percent — 
five  times  the  national  increase.  Worse,  the 
rate  of  police  success  In  solving  crimes  has 
been  cut  In  half,  to  an  all-time  low.» 

True  Confessions.  Other  American  cities 
can  expect  similar  results  now  that  the 
Supreme  Covirt  Is  undertaking  detailed  super- 
vision of  their  police  In  questioning  suspects. 
Consider  two  recent  decisions : 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  shortly  after  a  flUlng- 
station  holdup,  jjolice  in  a  squad  car  saw 
a  likely-looking  suspect  walking  through  a 
suburban  neighborhood.  They  drove  up 
alongside  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
"Going  home,"  he  said.  As  the  officers  fol- 
lowed him  slowly,  he  turnpd  in  at  a  house, 
walked  up  to  the  door — and  found  it  locked. 
At  that,  he  came  back  to  the  parked  police 
car  and  said,  "Okay,  you  got  me!  Let's  go." 
On  the  drive  to  the  police  station,  he  pointed 
out  the  filling  station.  Before  locking  him 
up  for  the  night,  the  officers  questioned  him 
for  30  minutes,  and  he  confessed  again.  Next 
morning  he  made  a  third  oral  confession  and 
asked  to  call  his  wife.  "Let's  get  this  In  writ- 
ing first."  the  police  said.  Taken  to  a  prose- 
cutor's office,  he  confessed  a  fourth  time  and 
signed  a  transcript. 

No  easily  led  youngster,  the  man  had  previ- 
ously been  convicted  of  housebreaking,  rob- 
bery, Jailbreak,  car  theft  and  other  crimes. 
He  made  no  claim  of  abuse  or  prolonged 
questioning.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  refusal  to  let  him  call  his  wife  meant 
that  the  signed  transcript  "cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  voluntary  product  of  a  free  and  un- 
constrained will." 

A  wave  of  brutal  street  crimes  erupted  in 
a  Los  Angeles  low-income  area.  Women- 
Negroes,  Mexican  and  Japanese — were  being 
knocked  down  from  behind  in  the  d.irk,  hor- 
ribly beaten  and  robbed.  One  elderly  Negro 
woman  was  kicked  to  death.  Police  had  not 
the  slightest  clue  until  a  check  from  one  vic- 
tim's purse  was  cashed  under  a  forged  signa- 
ture. They  traced  the  passer,  Roy  Allen  Stew- 
art, and  found  his  residence  to  be  a  veritable 
Fagln's  nest  lined  with  empty  purses,  wallets 
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1  Like  Mallory  himself,  both  his  victims 
were  Negroes  from  underprivileged  baclc- 
grounds.  A  survey  of  slum  dwellers  in  Har- 
lem and  Watts  (Los  Angeles)  found  that  the 
problem  worrying  most  families  was  "crime 
m  the  streets"  and  "the  need  for  more  police 
protection" — not  "police  brutality."  In  a 
similar  poll  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1500  people 
were  asked  to  name  the  two  or  three  biggest 
problems  "something  should  be  done  about." 
More  than  half  singled  out  crime  and  law 
enforcement. 


and  other  stolen  property.  Stewart,  his  wife 
and  three  others  in  the  house  were  arrested. 
But  which,  if  any,  had  committed  the  street 
crimes? 

Under  California  law  the  police  had  five 
days  before  they  were  required  to  produce 
the  suspect  before  a  magistrate  for  arraign- 
ment. They  questioned  Stewart  eight  times, 
for  a  total  of  two  hours  and  46  minutes,  and 
on  the  day  of  arraignment  he  confessed  rob- 
bing and  kicking  the  woman  who  died.  At 
bis  trial  he  made  not  the  slightest  claim  that 
police  had  abused  him  or  denied  any  right 
to  see  anyone — lawyer,  family  or  bondsman, 
yet  Stewart's  was  one  of  the  four  convic- 
tions based  on  confessions  historically  ad- 
Diltted  as  voluntary  and  reliable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  In  last  June's  land- 
mark decision. 

"hide  logic  to  hell" 

Such  monstrous  miscarriages  of  Justice  re- 
sult directly  from  the  Supreme  Court's  prac- 
tice of  excluding  evidence  not  because  It  Is 
unreliable  but  because  the  Judges  may  dis- 
agree with  police  conduct  In  gathering  It. 
They  hand  police  a  complete  set  of  "inter- 
pretations" that,  says  California  Chief  Justice 
Roger  Traynor,  "dot  just  enough  fs  to  cross 
the  eyes."  In  the  quiet  of  their  chambers 
they  cannot  themselves  agree  on  Just  what 
the  law  prescribes,  yet  they  demand  absolute 
perfection  of  the  policeman  who  must  make 
a  snap  Judgment  In  the  heat  of  conflict  and 
danger.  An  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee long  ago  protested  that  the  rigid  ex- 
clusionary rule  "warps  the  conduct  of  a  crim- 
inal trial  from  the  main  Issues  which  deter- 
mine guilt  or  innocence"  and  turns  It  into 
"an  Inquiry  Into  the  misconduct  of  police 
after  the  crime  Itself." 

British  courts  have  found  a  middle  way. 
They  have  given  police  a  set  of  "Judges' 
Rules"  to  follow  in  interrogations:  They  must 
warn  the  suspect  only  of  his  right  to  silence; 
he  may  consult  a  lawyer,  but  the  lawyer  Is 
not  allowed  to  be  present  during  question- 
ing. If,  however,  police  for  some  reason  de- 
part from  these  rules.  Judges  are  not  auto- 
matically bound  to  exclude  whatever  evi- 
dence might  result.  The  trial  Judge  inquires 
into  all  the  circumstances.  Was  the  police 
infraction  a  mere  questionable  Judgment,  or 
a  willful  disregard  of  settled  standards?  The 
Judge  Is  then  free  to  decide  which  In  this 
case  is  more  important:  to  protect  the  public 
from  such  police  conduct,  or  from  the  crim- 
inal. 

Thus  the  jjower  to  exclude  valid  evidence 
is  a  seldom-used  club,  hanging  on  the  court- 
room wall  as  a  reminder,  not  a  bludgeon  used 
indiscriminately  against  the  police  even 
when  the  real  victim  Is  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic. A  similar  process  could  be  applied  to 
police  searches  and  seizures  of  physical  evi- 
dence. 

Says  Chief  Judge  Edward  Lumbard  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit : 
"The  British  are  much  better  at  these  com- 
monsense  compromises.  We  ride  logic  to 
hell." 

Tell  the  Police  How.  Congress  has  the 
clear  duty  and  power  to  curb  the  Supreme 
Court's  extremism;  Article  m  of  the  Consti- 
tution lays  on  the  legislators  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  "exceptions  and  regulations" 
for  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  Thus, 
declare  the  classic  essays  In  The  Federalist, 
Congress  "would  certainly  have  full  power 
to  provide  that  in  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  there  should  be  no  re-examlnatlon  of 
facts  where  they  had  been  tried  by  Juries." 
Or  It  clearly  could  permit  the  jury  to  decide 
finally  whether  a  confession  is  voluntary 
within  the  Fifth  Amendment's  terms.  What 
could  be  a  more  democratic  way  of  enforcing 
standards  upon  police  and  safeguarding 
Individual  rights? 

Moreover,  state  legislatures  have  a  heavy 
duty  to  provide  safeguards  against  "squeal 
room"  secrecy  and  the  occasional  instances 
of  police   abuse.    "It's  time  the  American 


people  tell  policemen  how  they  want  the 
law  enforced,  and  back  them  to  the  hilt  In 
doing  It,"  says  former  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy.  "We 
want  and  need  legislative  guidelines.  Vir- 
tually every  policeman  In  America  wants  to 
obey  the  Constitution — if  somebody  will  only 
tell  him  what  It  says." 

One  fact  Is  clear:  Police  must  be  allowed 
a  fair  opportunity  to  do  their  job.  To  police 
Its  198  million  people  the  United  States  has 
397,000  state  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers.  Only  70,000  are  on  duty  on  any 
4  p.m.-to-mldnlght  shift.  With  7600  serious 
crimes  reported  every  day  (on  the  average), 
and  untold  thousands  more  unreported, 
police  already  have  to  pick  and  choose  which 
they  will  Investigate.  Says  Qulnn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  "It  would  be 
grand  If  the  officer  could  play  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  contemplate  all  aspects  of  a  case 
for  hours  on  end.  But  he  has  15  cases,  and, 
in  the  real  world,  many  of  them  simply 
cannot  be  solved  without  questioning." 
Even  vast  increases  In  police  manpower 
and  scientific  techniques  will  not  prevent 
a  substantial  loss  in  law  enforcement  ef- 
fectiveness. Some  form  of  interrogation 
is  necessary. 

The  American  Law  Institute,  representing 
1800  law  professors.  Judges,  prosecuting  and 
defense  attorneys.  Is  working  on  a  Model 
Code  that  provides  police  authority  to  stop 
and  frisk  citizens  on  the  streets  In  suspicious 
circumstances,  question  tliem  for  20  min- 
utes without  formal  arrest,  and  question 
them  at  the  police  station  up  to  four  hours. 
They  mvist  warn  the  subject  of  his  rights, 
and  tape-record  the  station-house  sessions 
so  Judges  and  jurors  can  be  sure  what  goes 
on.  On  their  own,  New  Orleans  police  have 
even  installed  a  television-tape  device  so 
they  can  later  show  courts  the  whole  Inter- 
rogation process. 

Find  Out  the  Truth.  The  Supreme  Court 
today  Is  rewriting  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Domi- 
nating this  process  are  five  Justices  who 
apparently  prefer  turning  patently  guilty 
criminals  loose  If  the  slightest  fiyspeck  can 
be  found  on  police  conduct.  But,  as  Brook- 
lyn's erudite  prosecutor  William  I.  Siegel 
reminded  them  last  spring,  "No  human  In- 
stitution Is  perfect,  and  we  cannot  require 
from  a  prosecutorial  apparatus  a  level  of 
perfection  not  found  anywhere  else  In  hu- 
man affairs.  'Ideal'  Is  by  definition  unob- 
tainable. Tlie  true  function  of  a  court  is 
to  find  out  where  the  truth  lies."  Even 
Chief  Justice  Warren  has  recognized  that 
the  Court  is  ill-fitted  to  "police  the  police" 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  has  urged  legis- 
lative action. 

A  wholesale  revision  of  state  and  federal 
laws  is  urgent.  British  practice  suggests  one 
form  of  compromise  that  would  be  more 
workable  than  the  Supreme  Court's  abso- 
lutist doctrine.  If  nothing  is  done,  we  will 
live  under  a  system  prescribed  not  by  elected 
representatives  but  by  a  committee  of  five 
lawyers  sitting  In  a  faraway  marble  palace 
and  unaccountable  to  anyone  at  the  ballot 
box  for  the  results  of  their  legislating. 

So  extreme  have  the  present  Court  rulings 
become  that  Federal  Appeals  Judge  Wilbur 
K.  Miller  spoke  for  millions  when  he  pro- 
tested in  Washington's  Killough  murder, 
"Nice  people  have  some  rights,  too!" 

Fruits  op  Court  Decisions  Ripen 
New  Yoek. — The  conversation  of  cab  driv- 
ers, shop  clerks  and  old  drinking  companions 
offers  an  admittedly  poor  basis  for  drawing 
conclusions  on  the  leading  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  New  York  these  days.  Yet  it  Is 
curious,  all  the  same,  that  here  one  subject 
crops  up  so  constantly — crime.  A  visitor 
finds  It  at  the  very  top  of  public  concerns. 
The  concern  goes  to  more  than  crime  as 
such.  New  Yorkers  have  always  known 
bloody  crime.    Out  of  random  conversations. 


one  gains  an  impression  that  many  residents 
of  the  big  town  are  experiencing  a  sort  of 
crisis  of  confidence  in  their  courts.  It  is  a 
feeling  not  confined  to  New  York  alone.  As 
the  effects  of  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions become  more  evident,  the  fruits  of 
Mallory,  Escobedo,  and  Miranda  begin  to 
ripen.  New  theories  of  crimmal  treatment, 
of  which  much  more  soon  will  be  heard,  sud- 
denly are  emerging  in  the  public  view.  And 
the  public  Is  not  amused. 

This  last  Friday,  there  appeared  before  the 
bar  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  liere  In  New 
York  a  23-year-old  defendant  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Wright.  He  had  confessed  to  the 
brutal  murder  of  two  women  whom  he  had 
stabbed  to  death.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  man's  guilt.  Yet  Inadvertently  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  his  right  to  counsel 
before  making  his  41-page  confession.  Re- 
ported the  New  York  Times: 

"A  distraught  young  assistant  di.strict  at- 
torney, who  said  he  had  taken  the  confes- 
sion, moved  to  disml.ss  the  charges  to  the  dis- 
may of  court  personnel  and  a  courtroom 
filled  with  spectators." 

"I  cannot  help  but  note,"  said  the  prosecu- 
tor, "that  If  It  were  not  for  assaults  ur.on 
eight  other  women,  many  of  whom  were  pre- 
pared to  testify  against  the  defenda'.t,  I 
would  now  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  hailed  and  praised  in  many  circles, 
be  recommending  ihat  your  honor  return 
tills  admitted  killer  to  a  community  that  he 
ravaged  for  more  than  five  months." 

Presiding  Justice  Charles  Marks,  "with 
much  reluctance,"  granted  tiie  motion  to 
dismiss  the  two  murder  charges.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  defendant  did  net  go  free,  even 
though  he  addressed  the  court  eloquently  on 
the  subject  of  his  "constitutional  rights." 
He  already  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  separate 
and  unrelated  charge  of  frst-degree  rape. 
On  this  charge  he  was  sentenced  to  30  to  40 
years  in  prison.  Otherwise,  the  rule  of  Mi- 
randa would  have  set  him  f;ee. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Times  was  re- 
porting the  abortive  trial  of  Charles  Wright, 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  was  reviewing  the 
tragic  tale  of  a  young  architect,  Edward  Or- 
man.  He  was  shot  and  left  paralyzed  during 
the  Christmas  season  by  a  mental  patient, 
Theodore  Neely,  who  was  walking  the  streets 
of  Manhattan  on  holiday  parole  from  the 
Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  It  appeared 
that  Neely  had  an  obsession  against  germs. 
He  somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that  Orman 
threatened  him  with  contagious  disease;  so 
he  shot  him.  Orman's  young  wife,  the 
mother  of  two  young  children,  asked  the 
anguished  question,  "Why  did  the  hospital 
give  this  man  parole?" 

Under  different  circumstances,  the  two 
cases  might  be  rationalized.  Most  persons 
would  agree  that  coerced  confessions,  ob- 
tained by  third-degree  methods,  ought  not 
to  be  received  in  evidence.  Everyone  would 
agree  that  the  very  system  of  probation  and 
parole,  whether  from  mental  or  from  penal 
institutions,  entails  an  element  of  risk.  Some 
degree  of  recidivism  must  be  accepted.  Yet 
here  the  evidence  was  that  Wright  had  been 
abimdantly  advised  of  everything  except  his 
right  to  counsel  before  he  launched  Into  hla 
detailed  confession,  there  was  nothing  "co- 
erced" about  it.  In  the  case  of  the  obsessed 
Neely,  the  fact  of  the  paralyzed  young  archi- 
tect attests  the  hospital's  error  In  judgment. 

But  the  dismissal  of  the  murder  charges 
against  Wright,  and  the  granting  of  a  holi- 
day parole  to  Neely,  are  typical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  new  school  of  thought  In  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence.  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  will  release  its  massive  report.  Enough 
has  been  leaked  from  inside  sources  to  sup- 
port a  prediction  that  the  commission's  heart 
will  bleed  with  solicitude  for  the  criminals 
that  Infest  American  society. 

Once  more  we  will  be  told  (as  we  were  told 
in  the  recent  report  of  a  separate  commission 
on  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  that 
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punishment  Is  not  the  answer.  Tl  e  answer, 
It  win  be  said,  lies  In  better  housltig.  better 
Jobs,  better  education,  greater  rehabilitation 
and  strict  observance  of  all  of  the  new  con- 
stitutional rights. 

As  the  DC.  commission's  staff  sal(  i  of  recid- 
ivists, "backsliding  need  not  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  failure." 

The  New  Yorkers  one  talks  with  ^re  devel- 
oping a  slow  burn  against  the  coddling  of 
criminals  and  lunatics.  Their  fedllng,  one 
surmises,  is  shared  widely  across  tlie  nation. 
It  Is  a  feeling  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  wisely  Ignore.  In  the  fruits 
of  Miranda  He  the  seeds  of  a  terrllle  loss  of 
confidence  In  our  courts.  As  surely  as  the 
high  court  sows  this  wind,  a  whirlwind  will 
be  reaped. 

More  Funds  Needed  To  Fight  Crime 

With  all  the  billions  of  dollars  tc  be  spent 
on  the  Great  Society,  it's  amazing  that  vir- 
tually nothing  Is  being  provided  tc  organize 
an  effective  war  on  crime  throughout  the 
country. 

The  rate  of  crime  is  growing  eery  year, 
and  In  the  nation's  capital  the  rise  m  serious 
crime  Is  three  times  the  national  average. 
But  a  bill  dealing  with  the  problem  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  recently  retoed  by 
President  Johnson  because  of  it!  "possi- 
ble" unconstitutionality. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  one  of  tl  le  biggest 
Issues  In  the  1968  campaign  will  b  i  crime — 
the  Inability  of  the  citizen  to  walk  t  le  streets 
In  safety. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  D-/rk.,  In  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  po  nted  out 
not  only  that  the  federal  governmunt  has  a 
responsibility  to  act,  but  that  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Its  decisions  has  made  It  sasler  for 
the  criminal  to  escape  punlshmiint.  The 
President  has  promised  to  recommer  d  legisla- 
tion to  help.  One  problem.  howev(  r,  is  how 
the  states  are  going  to  get  enough  money  to 
do  the  job. 

Apart  from  the  Inadequacy  of  pul  lie  funds 
for  states  and  cities  to  multiply  thi  •  number 
of  their  policemen  and  detectives,  tl  e  biggest 
single  obstacle  today  Is  the  attltuile  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat  is,  which 
has  made  it  more  difficult  to  convlc  t  persons 
who  have  committed  a  crime.  lumerous 
technicalities  have  been  Interjectec ,  so  that 
criminals  have  more  and  more  ways  to  evade 
the  law. 

McClellan  said  In  his  speech  thtt  federal 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  with  lespect  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  obtained 
through  voluntary  confessions  and  other 
statements  made  by  suspects  after  their  ar- 
rest.   The  Arkansas  senator  said : 

"Congress  simply  must  rectify  thel  mockery 
of  justice  and  protect  society  from)  the  dire 
consequences  of  a  number  of  receit  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  allow  self  con- 
fessed, vicious  criminals  to  go  free. 

"Self-confessed  criminals  shculd  be 
punished — not  liberated.  These  eqemles  of 
law  and  order  and  decent  society  should  be 
penalized — not  freed  on  the  basis  of  frivolous 
and  dubious  technicalities  .  . . 

"A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Cour ;  appears 
to  be  so  obsessed  In  Its  quest  of  dl  icoverlng 
new  rights  for  the  criminal  and  so  enthusias- 
tic in  Its  efforts  to  magnify  and  t  rtlculate 
them  that  It  has  lost  sight  of  law  enforce- 
ment — an  Indispensable  Ingredlen;  of  our 
Internal  security." 

The  senator  referred  to  what  Is  Inown  as 
the  "Miranda"  case.  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  no  confession- —even  If 
wholly  voluntary — can  be  adinltte4  in  evi- 
dence In  state  or  federal  criminal  proceedings 
unless,  before  any  questioning  by  tie  police, 
the  accused  Is  given  a  lengthy  warnlbg  about 
his  rights.  Just  why  policemen  n^ust  give 
preference  to  the  rights  of  the  crininal.  In- 
stead of  to  the  rights  of  the  pubUc,  If  dlfflcult 
to  understand . 

McClellan  recited  what  has  happened  In  a 
number  of  cases,  Including  the  following  : 


"Recently  a  self-confessed  murderer  was 
turned  loose  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  because  of 
the  Miranda  decision.  He  had  voluntarily 
confessed  and  told  where  the  murder  weapon, 
a  shotgun,  could  be  found.  It  was  found, 
and  tests  proved  It  was  the  weapon  used  In 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  Both  confes- 
sion and  gun  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
evidence.  As  a  consequence,  that  murderer 
walks  the  streets  today — free  and  unpunished 
for  his  terrible  crime." 

The  American  people  are  bewildered  and 
dismayed  by  decisions  of  the  high  court  and 
have  been  expwctlng  President  Johnson,  as 
the  leader  of  his  party,  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  program  to  halt  the 
rise  In  crime.  His  apparent  Indifference  to 
conditions  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
already  resulted  In  much  criticism. 

It  Is  evident  now  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  President  to  act.  Congress  Itself  will 
have  to  do  something  about  the  nationwide 
problem.  Otherwise,  In  the  1968  campaign, 
the  Issue  could  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
many  Democrats  seeking  re-election. 


Liberal  Supreme  Court  Menacing  Nation's 
Life 

Last  week  two  episodes  took  place  which 
lUu.strate  my  conclusion  that  the  liberal  con- 
victions of  some  of  our  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  a  menace  to  our  way  of 
life.  In  the  first  episode  the  Court  over- 
ruled a  New  York  statute  which  permitted 
the  discharge  of  any  teacher  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  by  force.  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  speaking  for  the  five  liberal 
Justices,  pronounced  the  statute  a  "highly 
efScient  terror  mechanism"  and  a  menace 
to  academic  freedom.  Incidentally.  Justice 
Clark,  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  said,  "No 
Court  has  ever  reached  out  so  far  as  to  de- 
stroy so  much  with  so  little."  The  second 
episode  came  to  light  In  New  York  where  a 
twenty-three  year  old  man  was  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  two  women  whom  he  had  con- 
fessed stabbing  to  death.  He  also  had  ad- 
mitted the  assault  and  rape  of  eight  other 
women.  The  confession  had  been  com- 
pletely voluntary.  There  was  no  evidence  at 
all  of  police  coercion.  Nevertheless,  the 
Court  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  case  be- 
cause there  was  no  affirmative  proof  that  the 
defendant  had  been  Informed  of  his  right  to 
counsel  before  he  made  the  confession.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  defendant  ha- 
rangued the  Court  as  to  his  constitutional 
rights  In  language  strangely  resembling  the 
language  of  several  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court. 

Now  both  of  these  decisions  were  based 
upon  the  newly  emphasized  theory  that  the 
rights  of  an  individual  are  superior  to  the 
rights  of  the  public.  In  the  first  case,  the 
liberal  Justices  evidently  were  convinced 
that  more  overall  good  would  come  from 
protection  of  the  rights  of  one  Individual 
who  wished  to  teach  school  In  New  York 
than  from  propaganda  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  their  government  by  force  and  es- 
tablishing a  Communist  rule.  With  this 
reasoning,  I  cannot  agree.  Carried  to  ex- 
tremes It  might  be  possible  to  seize  upon  all 
of  our  children  In  their  formative  years  and 
establish  permanently  in  their  minds  the 
principles  of  Communism.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  procedure  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  the  satellite  Russian  states.  It  also 
was  the  procedure  of  the  Nazis  In  Germany. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  a  program 
could  not  succeed  In  the  United  States. 
True,  It  Is  very  unlikely,  but  the  overruling 
of  the  New  York  statute  created  an  Instru- 
ment of  Communist  propaganda  which  I  am 
sure  the  great  majority  of  Americans  resent. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  it  never  was  the  In- 
tention of  the  framers  that  our  constitution 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Our  Supreme  Court's  leniency  toward 
criminals  Is  based  upon  the  same  concep- 
tion. It  Is  better  that  public  rights  be 
sacrificed  than  that  the  constitutional  rights 


of  one  Individual  go  tinprotected.  The  theory 
this  time  affects  ua  more  Immediately  and 
more  directly.  Literally  thousands  of  des- 
perate criminals  have  been  turned  loose  to 
prey  upon  all  of  us  and  the  Court  in  Its  zeal 
to  protect  the  Individual  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  public  has  made  It  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  conviction  of  a  defend- 
ant caught  In  the  act  of  crime.  Meanwhile, 
much  of  the  public  In  our  large  cities  Is 
afraid  to  go  upon  their  streets  and  are  ter- 
rified of  an  unlocked  door  In  their  own 
homes. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
sociological  concepts  of  a  majority  of  our 
Supreme  Court  have  vastly  encouraged  the 
uprisings  upon  our  campuses  and  to  some 
extent  at  least  are  responsible  for  the  riots 
we  have  witnessed  In  our  Negro  centers. 

Moreover,  they  underlie  the  ever  enlarg- 
Ing  theory  of  public  responsibility  for  crime 
and  criminals.  It  seems  to  me  quite  strange 
that  If,  as  It  Is  urged,  crime  derives  from 
poverty  and  unemployment,  our  crime  rate 
goes  up  with  each  wave  of  prosperity  and 
the  accompanying  IncreEtsed  employment. 
Neither  can  I  understand  why  our  Increased 
crime  comes  largely  from  those  districts  and 
from  those  age  groups  which  are  receiving 
the  most  care  from  their  goveriunent.  Can 
It  be  that  these  criminals  act  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  forgiven  In  advance? 
It  Is  a  dire  situation. 

The  "Plague"  of  Crime 

Lawlessness,  President  Johnson  has  told 
Congress,  Is  "like  a  plague"  In  this  country. 
No  one  can  accuse  him  of  exaggeration. 

The  recommendations  which  he  put  be- 
fore the  legislators  are  generally  consistent 
with  proposals  which  he  previously  made. 
And,  In  the  main,  they  will  be  helpful,  even 
essential.  In  any  successful  effort  to  combat 
the  spread  of  crime. 

Basically,  his  message  was  a  call  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bolster  law  enforcement 
at  the  local  level — to  provide  better  salaries, 
better  training,  better  equipment  and  the 
like.  He  also  urged  several  innovations  at 
the  federal  level  which  Should  be  of  substan- 
tial assistance.  Finally,  the  President  put 
appropriate  stress  on  the  need  to  alleviate 
conditions  in  the  slums  and  elsewhere  which 
nurture  the  roots  of  crime. 

In  two  respects,  however,  one  affirmative 
and  one  negative,  the  message  was  a  disap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Johnson  ag^in  called  for  legislation 
within  "the  full  reach  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  federal  government"  to  outlaw 
all  wiretapping,  public  and  private,  where- 
ever  and  whenever  It  occurs,  as  well  as  "all 
willful  Invasions"  of  privacy  by  electronic 
devices  such  as  radio  transmitters  and  con- 
cealed microphones.  The  only  exception 
would  be  In  matters  of  national  security. 

The  President  mside  this  affirmative  rec- 
ommendation after  receiving  the  report  of 
his  National  Crime  Commission,  a  report 
which  win  be  made  public  later  this  month. 
It  has  been  Indicated,  however,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  crime  commission  did  not  share 
the  President's  view,  and  that  the  report  It- 
self will  spell  out  the  majority  belief  that 
court-supervised  eavesdropping  by  the  police 
is  esssentlal  to  combat  organized  crime. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  right  view.  And 
we  hope  that  Congress,  when  and  If  it  acts 
oh  this  subject,  will  authorize  the  use  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices  In  major 
cases  by  law-enforcement  agencies,  subject 
to  strict  supervision,  and  that  all  other  taps 
and  "bugs"  will  be  outlawed  and  that  any 
Illegal  use  made  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

On  the  negative  side,  Mr.  Johnson  had  not 
a  word  to  say  about  legislation  to  ease  the 
heavy  burden  which  court  decisions  have 
laid  on  law-enforcement  officials.  Some  cor- 
rection of  this  sort  Is  also  essential,  however. 
If  the  "plague"  of  crime  is  to  be  abated,  and 
we  hope  that  Congress  will  follow  Senator 
McClellan's  lead  and  adopt  remedial  legUls- 
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tion  In  spite  of  the  President's  silence  on 
tite  point. 

President  Johnson  concluded  his  message 
by  saying:  "Thus,  it  Is  the  citizen  who  will 
be  determining  whether  the  streets  will  be 
gafe  to  walk,  whether  homes  will  be  secure, 
whether  property  rights  will  be  respected, 
whether  Integrity  and  honest  dealing  will 
govern  relationships  between  men." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  role  of  the  citizen 
In  any  war  on  crime  will  be  Important. 
But  the  citizen,  not  to  mention  the  police, 
will  need  more  effective  tools  than  the  Presi- 
dent seems  wUUng  to  give  him. 


Beating  Around  the  Crime  Bush 

After  reading  the  lengthy  and  scholarly 
report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
one  has  the  feeling  that  the  members  might 
liflve  said  something  more  startling  about 
crime  In  America  If  they  had  not  been  so 
self-conscious. 

As  became  known  several  weeks  ago,  a 
majority  of  the  commission  concluded  that 
"the  present  status  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  wiretapping  and  bugging  is  Intolerable," 
and  that  "Congress  should  enact  legislation 
dealing  specifically   with   these  matters." 

These  majority  members  called  for  a  law, 
subject  to  "stringent  limitations,"  which 
would  permit  the  use  of  wiretaps  and  bugs 
by  law-enforcement  agencies.  How  else, 
tbey  ask  by  Implication,  can  these  agencies 
hope  to  curb  the  activities  of  crime  syndi- 
cates which  make  use  of  every  device — in- 
cluding electronic  aids — that  assist  them  in 
their  nefarious  business? 

President  Johnson  was  well  aware  of  this 
majority  conclusion  when  he  made  his  re- 
port on  crime  to  Congress  earlier  this  month. 
Tet  he  chose  to  Ignore  the  advice  and  earnest 
recommendation  of  his  own  commission  and 
aak  Congress  for  a  ban  on  all  such  devices 
except  In  national  security  cases. 

In  view  of  the  untold  billions  reaped  by 
criminal  organizations  from  their  operations 
In  prostitution,  gambling,  narcotics  and  the 
corruption  of  public  officials,  the  President's 
insistence  that  there  is  some  "right  of  pri- 
vacy" which  forbids  honest  law-enforcing 
agents  from  using  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
aclent  methods  of  apprehending  these 
racketeers  Is  beyond  comprehension. 

The  other  area  where  a  breakthrough  in 
public  policy  was  almost  achieved  was  In 
Uie  study  of  limitations  Imposed  on  police 
by  the  5-4  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  voluntary  confessions  and  police  inter- 
rogations. 

Seven  of  the  19  members  of  the  commls- 
lion  were  severely  critical  of  these  rulings 
and  implied  that  the  court  majority  has  un- 
duly tipped  the  scales  In  favor  of  the  crimi- 
nal suspect  and  against  the  public's  right 
to  be  protected  against  robbers,  rapists  and 
other  hoodlums. 

It  Is  significant  that  much  of  this  seven- 
member  supplemental  report  on  police 
handicaps  Is  drawn  from  dissenting  justices 
and  from  frustrated  judges  who  are  obliged 
to  abide  by  the  rulings. 

The  citizen  will  read  this  report  with  a 
growing  sense  of  alarm.  Crime  Is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  exceeding  population  growth, 
yet  a  prestigious  commission  bandies  the 
subject  with  such  dignified  delicacy  that  it 
■night  be  discussing  the  Kennedy  round  or 
the  balance  of  payments  situation.  It  Is  too 
bad  the  gentlemen  did  not  take  off  their  kid 
gloves  before  they  began  their  study. 

What  Is  a  Cop?  Here's  Answer 
Never  has  there  been  more  cause  for  all 
nght-thlnklng  decent  citizens  to  throw  their 
fullest    support     behind     good     policemen 
everywhere  than  today. 

The  cop's  job  has  become  more  difficult 
than  ever  and  at  the  very  time  when  crime 
fates  are  skyrocketing  alarmingly  In  this 
pountry.  Restrictive  court  decisions  tie  his 
hands  and  render  him  Ineffective  against  the 


most  notorious  criminals.  The  weepers  who 
urge  more  leniency  for  hoodlums  have 
turned  thousands  of  dangerous  criminals 
free  onto  the  streets  through  easy  probation 
and  parole  practices  and  Its  up  to  the  cop 
to  deal  with  them.  When  he  attempts  to 
protect  himself,  the  policeman  Is  accused  of 
brutality  and  too  often  the  public  goes  along. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  public  must 
begin  understanding  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenge which  faces  the  Individual  policeman 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  other  day  on  the  television  "Dragnet" 
episode.  Jack  Webb,  the  actor  and  producer 
of  this  show  depicting  policemen  at  work 
provided  one  of  the  best  descriptions  we  have 
heard  as  to  "What  Is  A  Cop?"  The  script 
written  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Richard  L.  Green 
Is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  citizens 
Interested  In  law  enforcement.  Therefore 
we  are  reprinting  It  In  these  columns  which 
follow: 

what  is  a  cop? 

It's  awkward  having  a  policeman  around 
the  house.  Friends  drop  in.  A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.  The  temperature 
drops  twenty  degrees.  Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  gets  In  the  way.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  isn't  a  straight  man  In  the  crowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.  "Don't  drink  too 
much,"  somebody  says,  "Or  the  man  with 
the  badge  will  run  you  In."  .  .  .  Or,  "How's 
It  goln',  Dick  Tracy?  How  many  jaywalkers 
did  you  pinch  today?"  .  .  .  And  there's 
always  the  one  who  wants  to  know  how  many 
apples  you  stole.  All  at  once  you've  lost  your 
first  name  You're  a  "cop,"  a  "flatfoot,"  a 
"bull,"  a  "dick,"  "John  Law."  .  .  .  You're 
"the  fuzz,"  the  "heat,"  .  .  .  you're  poison, 
you're  trouble  .  .  .  you're  bad  news.  They 
call  you  everything  but  never  a  policeman. 
It's  not  much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unless  you  don't 
mind  missing  a  Dodger  game  because  the 
hotshot  phone  rings  .  .  .  unless  you  like 
working  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays  .  .  . 
at  a  job  that  doesn't  pay  overtime.  Oh,  the 
pay  Is  adequate.  If  you  count  your  pennies, 
you  can  put  your  kid  through  college.  But 
you'd  better  plan  on  seeing  Europe  on  your 
television  set.  Then  there's  your  first  night 
on  the  beat.  When  you  try  to  arrest  a 
drunken  prostitute  In  a  Main  Street  bar  and 
she  rips  your  new  uniform  to  shreds.  You'll 
buy  another  one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own 
pocket. 

You'll  rub  elbows  with  all  the  elite:  pimps, 
addicts,  thieves,  bums,  wlnos,  girls  who  can't 
keep  an  address  and  men  who  don't  care. 
Liars,  cheats,  con  men,  the  class  of  Skid 
Row.  And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  kids, 
beaten  kids,  molested  kids,  lost  kids,  crying 
kids,  homeless  kids,  hit-and-run  kids, 
broken-arm  kids,  broken-leg  kids,  broken- 
head  kids,  sick  kids,  dying  kids,  dead  kids. 
The  old  pyeople  that  nobody  wants,  the 
reliefers,  the  pensioners,  the  ones  who  walk 
the  street  cold  and  those  who  tried  to  keep 
warm  and  died  In  a  three-dollar  room  with 
an  unvented  gas  heater.  You'll  walk  the 
beat  and  pick  up  the  pieces.  Do  you  have 
real  adventure  In  your  soul?  You'd  better 
have.  You'll  do  time  in  a  prowl  car.  It'll 
be  a  thrlll-a-mlnute  when  you  get  an 
"unknown  trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard 
at  two  In  the  morning,  never  knowing  who 
you'll  meet  ...  a  kid  with  a  knife  ...  a  pill- 
head  with  a  gun,  or  two  ex-cons  with  nothing 
to  lose.  And  you  11  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think.  You'll  draw  duty  in  a  "lonely 
car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  to  talk  to  but  your 
radio.  Four  years  In  uniform  and  youll  have 
the  ability,  the  experience  and  maybe  the 
desire  to  be  a  detective.  If  you  like  to  fly  by 
the  seat  of  your  pants,  this  Is  where  you 
belong.  For  every  crime  that's  committed, 
you've  got  three  million  suspects  to  choose 
from.  Most  of  the  time  you'll  have  few 
facts  and  a  lot  of  hunches.  You'll  run 
down  leads  that  dead-end  on  you.  You'll 
work  all-night  stakeouts  that  could  last  a 
week.  You'll  do  leg  work  until  you're 
sure   you've   talked   to    everybody   In   Cali- 


fornia .  .  .  people  who  saw  It  happen,  but 
really  didn't.  People  who  Insist  they  did 
it,  but  really  didn't.  People  who  don't  re- 
member, those  who  try  to  forget.  Those 
who  tell  the  truth,  those  who  lie.  You'll 
run  the  files  until  your  eyes  ache. 

And  paperwork  .  .  .  you'll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  right,  you'll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  wrong,  you'll  fill  one  out  when 
you're  not  sure,  you'll  fill  one  out  listing 
your  leads,  you'll  fill  one  out  when  you  have 
no  leads,  you'll  make  out  a  report  on  the 
reports  you've  made.  You'll  write  enough 
words  In  your  lifetime  to  stock  a  library. 
You'll  learn  to  live  vrtth  doubt,  anxiety, 
frustration,  court  decisions  that  tend  to 
hinder  rather  than  help  you:  Dorado.  Morse, 
Escobedo,  Cahan.  You'll  learn  to  live  with 
the  District  Attorney,  testifying  In  court,  de- 
fense attorneys,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
judges,  juries,  vrttnesses.  And  sometimes 
you  won't  be  happy  with  the  outcome.  But 
there's  also  this:  There  are  over  five  thou- 
sand men  In  this  city  who  know  that  being 
a  policeman  Is  an  endless,  glamorless,  thank- 
less job  that  must  be  done.  I  know  It,  too. 
And  I'm  damned  glad  to  be  one  of  them. 

Crime  Report  Is  Disappointinc 

The  long-awaited  report  by  President 
Johnson's  Crime  Commission  released  last 
Saturday  was  disappointing  but  not  unex- 
pectedly so. 

There  had  been  advance  warning  that  the 
ultra-liberal  element  would  prevail  among 
tlie  drafters  of  the  report  and  thus  emphasis 
again  would  be  placed  on  the  Idea  that  crime 
Is  a  social  sickness. 

Only  last  October  In  an  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  President  Johnson  set 
the  tone  when  he  said: 

"Poverty!  There  is  the  real  enemy.  Strike 
poverty  down  and  much  of  crime  will  fall 
with  It  ...  If  we  wish  to  rid  this  country 
of  crime,  If  we  wish  to  stop  hacking  at  Its 
branches  only,  we  must  cut  its  roots  and 
drain  Its  swampy  breeding  place,  the  slum." 

This  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  echoed  these 
sentiments  by  repeatedly  harping  on  the 
need  to  wipe  out  poverty  and  slums  with  a 
heavy  dose  of  the  "Great  Society"  remedies 
so  crime  vrtll  disappear. 

Ridiculous.  Everyone  knows  that  some 
crime  does  stem  from  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods but  the  social-economic  ills  in  this 
country  cannot  be  blamed  entirely  for  the 
sweeping  upsurge  of  criminal  activity  we  are 
experiencing  today.  When  the  Commission 
says,  strike  down  poverty  and  a  lot  of  crime 
win  fall,  the  same  can  be  said  about  politics. 
Eliminate  the  graft,  corruption,  bribery  and 
fixing  in  high  political  places  and  a  lot  of 
crime  also  will  vanish.  Get  rid  of  the  racket- 
eer-politician alliance  and  syndicated  crime 
will  be  toppled.  Put  some  teeth  In  the  laws 
so  policemen  can  make  arrests  stick  and 
crime  will  begin  to  diminish.  Get  the  courts 
to  stop  coddling  the  criminals  and  we'll  start 
reversing  the  crime  rates.  What  It  bolls 
down  to  Is  the  need  to  realize  that  crime  Is 
crime  and  merits  punishment.  As  It  stands 
today  too  many  criminals  get  away  with  their 
misdeeds  because  of  political  conniving,  weak 
laws,  ineffective  prosecution  and  lenient 
courts. 

During  the  depression  this  country  suffered 
greatly  from  abject  poverty,  distress  and  mis- 
ery but  there  was  no  vast  upsurge  in  crime. 
Between  1931  and  1935  when  the  nation  was 
gaining  a  million  In  population  most  major 
criminal  offenses  declined.  Today  we  live  In 
an  affluent  society  but  the  crime  rates  soar. 
It  Is  a  terrible  injustice  to  constantly  place 
the  burden  of  blame  for  this  condition  on 
the  poor  among  us. 

One  section  of  the  Crime  Commission's 
report  went  so  far  as  to  urge  sending  subur- 
ban children  to  replace  Negroes  In  troubled 
slum  schools.  If  that  came  about,  the  com- 
mission said,  the  Influence  of  mlddle-clasa 
parents  would  "result  In  rapid  upgrading  of 
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poor  schools  to  which  their  children  had 
been  sent."  We  do  not  know  whit  evidence 
there  Is  available  to  bear  out  thli  thinking. 
In  fact  the  very  reverse  might  be  true.  If 
there  Is  anthlng  we  need  to  teaci  our  chil- 
dren, whether  they  come  from  wie  richest 
neighborhoods  or  the  slums,  It  Is  a  respect 
for  law  and  order.  This  Is  wh^e  we  are 
falling.  The  young  see  adults  In  (high  posi- 
tion continually  evade,  twist  or  disregard  the 
law.  Bad  example  has  led  them  to  believe 
that  maybe  crime  does  pay.  ! 

Not  enough  has  been  said  publicly  about 
the  definite  ties  that  do  exist  batween  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  criminal  organizations 
and  politicians  and  governmei*  officials. 
E^very  now  and  then  a  case  does  break  into 
the  open  and  the  sordid  details  cpme  forth. 
However,  In  most  Instances  thefe  connec- 
tions and  operations  are  kept  o^t  of  view 
through  careful  maneuvering.  IrJ  the  terms 
of  those  who  deal  In  such  activities  the 
"fix"  Is  on.  Many  so-called  legitimate  busi- 
nesses today  are  underworld-dominated  and 
they  manage  to  get  away  with  their  misdeeds 
because  of  political  Influence.  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  In  too  many  instances  for 
politicians,  entertainment  personklitles  and 
sometimes  businessmen  to  pal  aijound  with 
racketeers.  When  they  get  "buaned"  It  is 
too  late  to  cut  the  ties.  I 

There  Is  much  more  to  this  aroblem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  than  ilmlnatlng 
poverty  and  slums.  Of  course  wje  must  do 
all  possible  to  eradicate  these  ills  but  In  to 
doing,  let's  not  label  all  of  the  unfortunate 
as  criminals.  Let's  begin  turning  the  spot- 
light and  the  heat  on  all  who  makq  a  mockery 
of  the  law  regardless  of  their  iosltlon  or 
title  in  life.  Let's  admit  that  ft  criminal 
must  be  punished  for  his  crime!  [ 

Crime  Contbol  in  a  Mi^s 

A  man  who  confessed  to  klllli^g  his  wife 
and  five  children  has  been  turned  free  by 
a  Judge  who  said  there  was  ndthlng  else 
he  could  do  In  light  of  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  releasing  the  man  the  Judge  Bald.  "This 
Is  a  very  sad  thing.  It  Is  so  rfepulslve  it 
makes  one's  blood  run  cold  and  |iny  decent 
human  being's  stomach  turn  to  ^et  a  thing 
like  this  out  on  the  street." 

The  basis  for  the  Judge's  declslcfa  was  that 
the  killer  had  not  been  infomied  of  his 
rights  as  outlined  In  an  historic  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  i 

Here  is  Just  one  more  instan|5e  of  how 
we  have  twisted  and  distorted  Justice  today 
In  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  aura 
paying  a  terrible  price  in  an  ever- rising  rate 
of  major  crime.  Our  streets  are  Ifllled  with 
killers,  rapists,  muggers  and  thieves  who 
have  made  a  mockery  of  law  and  order. 

Tlie  administration  of  criminal  law  In  the 
United  States  Is  becoming  a  national  dis- 
grace. In  general  the  crime  control  process 
today  Is  an  uncoordinated,  Ineffectual,  lead- 
erless  mess  often  conducted  on  th ;  one  band 
by  the  most  Ignorant,  arrogant,  untrained, 
political  hacks,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  conglomeration  of  futile  or  c  er-zealoua 
social  workers,  religious  conform  sts,  work- 
shop technicians,  academic  soclol  agists,  and 
budding  "head  shrlnkers." 

The  Bar  Itself  Is  becoming  cone  >rned  with 
these  conditions.  The  legal  profe  sslon  is  all 
too  familiar  with  Judges  assign  »1  to  the 
criminal  bench  who  have  never  handled  a 
single  criminal  case  In  their  careers,  who 
have  never  visited  a  prison  or  a  Jail,  or 
young  lawyers  assigned  as  Juvenile  court 
Judges  who  know  little  or  noth  ng  of  the 
sociology  or  psychology  of  child  d(  velopment 
and  who  often  have  never  ever  read  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act. 

Instead  of  a  unified,  coordlnsted  crime 
control  program  in  this  countr;'  we  have 
everyone  running  off  in  different  directions. 
The  police  fight  the  courts  and  the  parole 
authorities.  The  prisons,  probition  and 
parole  agencies  seldom  if  ever  cooperate. 


The  courts  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  police 
and  shiui  any  resp>onslblllty  for  treatment. 
Prevention  falls  down  between  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church  and  the  police. 
There  is  no  leadership.  No  one  benefits  from 
these  conditions  except  the  criminals.  We 
had  better  wake  up  pretty  soon  and  begin 
pulling  together  or  no  one  will  be  safe  on 
the  streets  after  dark. 

OuE  Crime-Ridden  City 

Three  days  before  the  President's  District 
crime  message  went  to  Congress  the  law- 
abiding  residents  of  this  community  received 
the  latest  bit  of  bad  news.  Washington 
crime  In  January  Jumped  by  42  percent  over 
the  figure  for  January  a  year  ago.  Ten  years 
ago  the  crime  Index  was  205.4  percent  lower 
than  it  is  today. 

Against  this  dismaying  background,  Mr. 
Johnson  got  off  to  a  splendid  rhetorical  start. 
"So  long  as  I  am  President,"  he  said,  "I  will 
take  every  step  necessary  to  control  crime  in 
the  District  and  to  make  it  a  community  of 
safe  streets  and  homes,  free  from  crime  and 
the  fear  of  crime." 

Unhappily,  the  presidential  performance 
fell  far  short  of  promise. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  President  would  not  be 
helpful  if  put  Into  effect.  Conceivably,  they 
could  be  of  considerable  help.  But  of  them- 
selves they  win  never  control  crime  in  the 
District  or  make  this  a  safe  city,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  for  some  incomprehensible  reason 
seems  unwilling  to  take  the  last  crucial  steps 
In  his  campaign  against  crime. 

In  October,  after  some  six  years  of  work, 
Congress  enacted  a  District  crime  bill  de- 
signed, within  presumed  constitutional  lim- 
its, to  ease  some  of  the  handicaps  which  the 
courts  have  clamped  on  the  police  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  crime  and  the  interrogation  of 
suspects.  Had  this  bill  become  law.  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  helped.  But  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  because,  he  said,  some  of  its 
provisions  possibly  might  have  been  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  course  this 
might  have  happened.  But  why  couldn't  he 
have  left  that  question  to  the  courts? 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  message 
which  asks  Congress  to  do  anything  about 
the  Mallory  rule  or  other  crippling  decisions. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  his  own  Dis- 
trict Crime  Commission  agreed  that  some 
legislation  is  needed.  A  majority  of  his  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  said  that  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  law  on  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping is  "intolerable"  and  that  legislation 
is  also  needed  in  this  area.  But  not  a  word 
of  guidance  or  request  came  from  the  Pres- 
ident. And  the  White  House  has  made  It 
clear  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  message,  Mr.  John- 
son said  this:  "I  pledge  myself — and  I  urge 
Congress — to  take  every  step  which  is  neces- 
sary to  ultimate  success  in  our  drive  against 
crime." 

This  Is  repetition  as  far  as  the  President  is 
concerned.  But  the  invitation  to  Congress  is 
new. 

The  hope  for  this  crime-ridden  city  is  that 
the  legislators  will  take  the  invitation  at  face 
value,  enact  the  best  bill  they  can  draft  and 
send  it  to  the  White  House.  If  his  words 
mean  anything,  the  President  this  time  will 
sign  It — and  let  the  courts  decide  its  con- 
stitutionality. 


SCENIC  ROADS  AND  PARKWAYS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  its  report  on  a  2-year 
study  for  a  national  program  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  for 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty  and  recom- 


mends two  alternative  development  pro- 
grams. Under  the  first,  a  total  of  54,000 
miles  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways  would 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion. 
The  second  would  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  90,000  scenic  roads  and  park- 
ways for  a  cost  of  $8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  we  accept  and  act  quickly 
to  authorize  a  national  program  of 
scenic  roads  and  parkways.  I  compll- 
ment  the  Bureau  of  Roads  for  Its  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  such  a  program,  and  I  extend 
warm  praise  to  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  for  its  foresight  in  requesting  the 
study. 

The  need  for  well  planned  roadways 
through  our  scenic  areas  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  opening  section  of  the  report.  It 
states: 

At  least  one-third  of  all  U.S.  motor  travel 
is  for  social,  recreational,  or  vacation  pur- 
poses. Much  of  this  travel  Is  Inspired  by 
America's  scenic  splendors.  A  more  ade- 
quate and  extensive  physical  setting  must 
now  be  provided  to  satisfy  this  increasingly 
slgniflcant  segment  of  mobile  America. 

Driving  for  pleasure  Is  the  Nation's  most 
Important  outdoor  recreation  activity.  More 
Americans  engage  in  It  more  often  than  in 
swimming,  boating,  hunting,  fishing,  or  any 
of  the  other  sports.  It  accounts  for  42  per- 
cent of  all  outdoor  recreation.  If  Americans 
want  to  drive  for  pleasure,  we  must  meet 
their  demand  through  a  national  program  of 
scenic  roads  and  parkways. 

I  have  for  several  years  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  an  Allegheny 
Scenic  Parkway  which  would  traverse 
some  of  the  most  scenic  areas  of  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky. A  study  was  made  of  this  pro- 
posal in  1962  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice which  found  it  to  be  both  feasible 
and  desirable.  However,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  withheld  its  recommen- 
dation— thus  preventing  authorization— 
until  a  survey  could  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  national  program  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  findings  of  the  National  Park  Service 
on  the  Allegheny  Scenic  Road  proposal, 
to  Indicate  its  value.    It  states: 

(The  Parkway)  .  .  .  would  pass  through 
a  rich  variety  of  scenic  locations  embracing 
rugged  large-scale  mountains,  highland  val- 
leys, mountain  pastures,  lowland  agricul- 
tural and  orchard  lands,  forests,  and  rivers. 
It  would  connect  two  National  Historical 
Parks  and  provide  access  to  or  traverse  a  wide 
range  of  recreational  areas,  including  na- 
tional forests  and  States  parks  and  forests, 
a  proposed  national  recreation  area,  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs.  For  22  miles 
It  would  adjoin  the  highly  scenic  Bluestone 
Reservoir  in  the  New  River  Gorge  with  access 
to  fishing  and  boating  facilities  and  would 
parallel  for  27  miles  the  historic  and  pic- 
turesque Potomac  River. 

This  parkway  would  provide  much  needed 
■  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to  the 
heavily  populated  eastern  portion  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  within  one  day's  driving 
distance  and  readily  accessible  to  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  development  of 
this  important  new  addition  to  the  tour- 
ist facilities  of  our  country  may  now  be 
accomplished  under  a  national  program 
of  scenic  roads  and  parkways. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic or   recreational  value  of  these 


roads,  let  me  quote  this  section  from  the 
report  of  the  Commerce  Department: 

Tourism  Is  among  the  world's  biggest  busi- 
nesses. Travelers  and  tourists  spend  about 
130  billion  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Half  of  the  States  consider  tourism  one  of 
their  three  major  sources  of  revenue.  Some 
rate  It  their  most  Important  Industry.  The 
magnitude  of  the  recreation  travel  business 
Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  combined 
annual  payrolls  of  12  of  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations  equal  only  one-half  of  the  an- 
nual tourist  expenditures. 

Furthermore — 

The  report  states — 
by  dramatizing  the  splendors  of  the  United 
States,  the  proposed  national  program  will 
tend  to  encourage  travel  at  home  and  con- 
serve dollar  exchange. 

What  is  its  value  to  communities  along 
the  scenic  roads?  We  are  told  in  the 
report  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  cash  returns  from 
two  dozen  tourists  per  day  benefit  a  com- 
munity as  much  as  a  factory  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $100,000. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  pro- 
gram will  also  mean  employment?  The 
study  estimated  that  the  minimum  pro- 
gram of  $4  billion  would  generate  an 
estimated  864  million  man-hours  of 
work,  both  on-site  and  off-site.  The  ex- 
tended program  of  $8  billion  would  gen- 
erate double  that  amount. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  squeeze  for 
funds  that  is  being  exerted  by  our  na- 
tional security  needs  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  beUeve  that  we  must  act  quickly 
to  authorize  and  begin  the  plans  for  a 
program  of  this  type  to  use  it  when  the 
need  occurs  for  increased  Federal 
spending. 

I  join  with  the  authors  of  the  report 
in  saying  that — 

A  study  of  Its  merits  will  reveal  that  this 
program  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways  ranks 
high  among  other  present  or  projected  na- 
tional programs  which  will  return  a  maxi- 
mum of  benefit  per  doUar  of  Investment  to 
the  average  American. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  to  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
March  2,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


we  would  dwell  for  a  moment  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High  and  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 

In  this  quiet  moment  of  prayer  we 
would  make  ourselves  receptive  to  Thee. 
Help  us  to  hear  Thy  voice  and  to  be 
obedient  to  the  call  of  Thy  spirit.  May 
our  hunger  for  truth  and  our  thirst  for 
life  find  their  fulfillment  in  Thy  pres- 
ence. As  we  live  through  this  day  may 
we  keep  our  hearts  open  to  Thee,  who 
art  the  source  of  strength  for  the  faith- 
ful soul. 

To  Thee  we  bring  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  for  them  we  pray.  Give  them 
clarity  of  insight  to  see  what  is  right, 
confidence  to  do  what  is  right,  and  the 
courage  to  keep  on  the  right  path  now 
and  always.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.    Amen. 


The  armual  bulk  mailing  fee  would  be 
raised  from  $30  to  $40. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled.— Matthew  5:  6. 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
amid  the  maddening  maze  of  daily  duties 
and  the  fever  and  fret  of  trying  times, 
CXni 31&— Part  4 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


JUNK  MAIL 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  realizing  that  there  is  going  to 
be  quite  a  bit  of  debate  on  the  matter  of 
House  Resolution  278,  regarding  the 
seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  to  state  that  should 
I  be  recognized,  I  will  offer  the  following 
amendment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  New  York,  is  found  to 
have  abandoned  prior  to  November  8,  1966, 
his  inhabitancy  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  does  not  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments and  shall  not  be  seated  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  seat  of  the  18th 
District  of  New  York  Is  hereby  declared 
vacant." 


Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  raise  charges  on  so- 
called  junk  mail  users  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  mailing. 

Advertisers  using  junk  mall  presently 
have  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer,  and  this  is  wrong. 

Rates  for  this  class  of  mall  are  so  low 
that  the  taxpayer,  who  has  to  pay  5  cents 
to  mail  his  own  letters,  subsidizes  about 
40  percent  of  the  mailing  costs  on  third- 
class  mail.  The  rate  increase  proposed 
in  my  bill  would  bring  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  added  revenue  for  our  Post  Office 
Department.  It  would  remove  an  unjust 
subsidy.  People  who  wish  to  advertise 
in  newspapers,  or  on  radio  and  television, 
are  charged  the  full  cost  of  the  ad.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayer  should  pick 
up  a  substantial  part  of  the  tab  for  some- 
one who  uses  the  mail  to  advertise  his 
products  or  services. 

Under  my  bill,  rates  for  third-class 
mail  would  go  from  the  present  4  cents 
for  the  first  2  oimces  for  a  single  piece 
to  5  cents,  and  from  2  cents  for  each 
additional  oimce  to  2y2  cents. 

Bulk  mailings  of  books  and  catalogs 
would  go  from  the  present  12  cents  a 
poimd  or  fraction  of  a  poimd  to  18  cents. 

Matter  mailed  in  bulk  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  minimum  charge  of  ^V2  cents 
per  piece,  up  from  the  current  rate  of 
2y8  cents. 

Rates  for  mailings  by  nonprofit  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions would  be  half  of  the  regular  rates. 


SENIORITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  the  country  are  properly  out- 
raged by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Powell, 
and  it  is  entirely  proper  that  disciplinary 
action  be  taken  against  him.  At  the 
same  time  action  should  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect a  condition  without  which  the  sorry 
affair  could  not  have  developed. 

The  House  today  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  this  difQcult,  constitution- 
ally complicated  problem — and  the 
House's  reputation  would  not  have  been 
so  damaged — had  It  not  been  for  the 
archaic  system  used  in  selecting  com- 
mittee leadership. 

No  one  could  imagine  Mr.  Powell  get- 
ting by  with  the  conduct  recited  in  the 
committee  report  if  his  position  and  ten- 
ure as  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  had  depended  on  pe- 
riodic approval  by  the  committee  major- 
ity. Public  criticism  long  ago  would  have 
forced  Mr.  Powell  to  chEinge  his  ways 
or  leave  the  chairmanship. 

For  Mr.  Powell  the  seniority  system 
was  a  protective  shield  behind  which  he 
could  misuse  funds  and  otherwise  act  In 
a  disgraceful  manner. 

The  seniority  system  may  have  merit 
here  and  there,  but  as  a  means  of  select- 
ing the  people  for  high  legislative  posi- 
tions— to  whom  the  Nation  must  look  for 
Imaginative,  effective  leadership,  it  Is  as 
outdated  as  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture. 

Admittedly  It  has  put  some  excellent 
people  in  committee  chairmanships  in 
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the  past — and  has  done  so  tod^iy 
even  these  would  be  better 
help  give  Congress  the  influence 
exert  if  they  held  their  position 
their  committee  colleagues  votpd 
there. 

I  can  think  of  no  single 
would  do  more  to  strengthen  pu)Blic 
fidence  in  the  House   than 
that  committee  chairmen  be 
majority   vote   of   comnilttee 
rather  than  by  seniority. 


But 

to 

It  should 

because 

them 


step 


to 
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BILL  TO  MAKE  BIRTHPLACE  OP 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conseijit  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  ta  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj(!Ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsjn  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing,  foi  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  make  tfe  birth- 
place of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  in 
BrookUne,  Mass.,  a  national  historic  site. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  property  by  gift, 
to  administer  it  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  historic  sites,  ar  d  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  maintain  the  isroperty 
and  allow  access  to  it  for  the  pablic. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  bom  in  this 
house,  at  83  Beals  Street  in  B^ookline, 
on  May  29.  1917.  For  this  reason,  the 
property  has  assumed  a  historic  impor- 
tance, and  there  has  already  b<en  con- 
siderable interest  expressed,  in  Brook- 
line  and  in  Massachusetts,  in  preserving 
this  site  for  posterity. 

Many  of  the  homes  of  our  Piesidents 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govijrnment 
and  Eidministered  as  historical  sites  by 
the  National  Parks  Service.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are 
some.  I  feel  this  is  the  most  prud  ent  way 
to  preserve  for  the  future  Preside  nt  Ken- 
nedy's birthplace.  Too  often  in  our  his- 
tory, the  birthplaces  of  Presidents  have 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  private 
property,  sometimes  being  allowe  d  to  de- 
teriorate, sometimes  even  be|ng  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  improrements. 
The  Nation  has  lost  valuable  historical 
treasures  when  this  is  allowed  to  liappen. 

The  property  at  83  Beals  l^treet  is 
presently  owned  by  the  family  <if  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  is  their  intention,  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted,  to  ma^e  a  gift 
of  the  property  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, thus  relieving  the  Governknent  of 
acquisition  costs. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  suitable 
action  on  this  bill,  to  allow  the  birthplace 
of  our  late,  beloved  President  toj  become 
a  part  of  the  national  historic  Preserve. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PEACE  CORPS 


THE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  imy  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscbno  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj^tlon  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  record  shows  that  it 
has  survived  original  skepticism  to 
achieve  great  success. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
which  oversees  Peace  Corps  operations — 
now  expanded  to  52  countries  overseas — 

1  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
note  that  not  only  my  State  but  my 
congressional  district  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this  success.  Today,  one  out 
of  every  21  Peace  Corps  volunteers  Is 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  already  more 
than  500  Pennsylvanians  have  completed 

2  years  of  Peace  Corps  service.  Among 
the  States  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth's participation  ranks  fourth 
largest. 

Pennsylvania  has  provided  the  Peace 
Corps  with  key  leadership  during  these 
past  6  years:  67  of  the  staffers  who  have 
served  at  the  Peace  Corps'  Washington 
headquarters  and  overseas  are  from  my 
State. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Commonwealth  has  served  as  an 
important  training  ground  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  In  fact,  one  out  of 
every  12  volunteers  was  trained  for  over- 
seas service  at  a  Pennsylvania  univer- 
sity. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  expands  Its  ef- 
forts in  education,  agriculture,  and 
public  health  to  new  areas,  it  is  my  hope 
that  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  this  exciting  interna- 
tional program. 

For  the  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
Corps  provide  one  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing aspects  of  our  foreign  aid. 

Particularly  impressive,  I  believe,  are 
the  signs  of  growing  maturity  which  the 
Peace  Corps  is  showing  by  tackling  life- 
and-death  problems,  as  it  did  in  India 
last  year  with  a  stepped-up  effort  in 
food  production. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  note  of  the 
agency's  anniversary  and  to  wish  it 
continued  success. 


NATURAL  DISASTERS  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  70) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  re- 
port of  activity  during  calendar  year  1966 
under  Pubhc  Law  81-875.  That  law  em- 
powers the  President  to  supplement  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  States  and  local 
governments  in  alleviating  the  suffering 
and  damage  caused  by  natural  disasters. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WnrrE  House,  March  1,  1967. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
this  body  will  take  up  the  important 
question  of  seating  the  Member-elect 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Members  of  this  body  versed  in  the 
law  are  divided  over  the  definition  of  the 
word  "qualifications."  Some  say  we  can- 
not look  beyond  the  constitutional  quali- 
fications of  age,  U.S.  citizenship,  and  in- 
habitancy in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Some  say  that  a  broad  interpretation  of 
the  word  lets  us  look  beyond  this. 

Many  of  us — and  I  think  most  of  us— 
have  been  critical  of  the  courts  for  their 
decisions  which  legislate  for  us.  For  this 
body  to  legally  define  this  word  here 
today,  we  could  be  called  to  task  for 
attempting  to  invade  the  arena  reserved 
for  the  courts. 

The  committee  unanimously  found 
that  the  Member-elect  "wrongfully  and 
willfully  appropriated"  various  sums  of 
public  money  "to  his  own  use."  In  other 
words,  the  committee  found  that  he,  in 
effect,  stole  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  What  this  committee  has 
found  is  no  less  an  offense  than  if  a 
Member  would  steal  gold  from  the  Fort 
ICnox  vault.  The  committee  report,  if 
adopted,  would  say  to  the  American  pub- 
lic that  you  can  be  a  Member  of  Congress 
and — you  can  stay  a  Member — even 
though  you  are  found  by  the  Congress 
to  have  "wrongfully  and  willfully  appro- 
priated public  funds  for  your  own  use." 

If  we  seat  the  Member-elect  today— 
under  any  circumstances  and  regardless 
of  the  penalty — then  we  cannot  expect 
the  i>eople  to  have  one  oimce  of  respect 
for  this  body. 

Some  predict  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  order  the  Member-elect  seated.  My 
people  do  not  want  him  seated.  The 
people  of  this  country  do  not  want  him 
seated.  We  are  the  people's  Representa- 
tives and  our  actions  should  reflect  their 
desires.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are 
guilty  of  seating  the  Member-elect.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  should  in  the  final 
analysis  do  what  some  predict — and  this 
is  speculative — then  let  it  be  their  re- 
sponsibility; not  ours. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  20] 

Anderson,  lU.  Praser  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Prledel  Pepper 

Blanton  Hollfleld  Phllbln 

Bow  King,  Calif.  Ronaa 

CahlU  Klrwan  Slsk 

Clark  Long,  Md.  Willis 

Dawson  Macdonald,  Toung 
Donohue                 Mass. 

Bdwards,  La.  Morse,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4573)  to  provide,  for  the  period  ending 
on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  commenced  the  reading  of 
the  statement. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mills)  ,  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  was  dispensed  with. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  28) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4573)  to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  to  the  text  and 
to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs, 

Prank  Karsten, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

James  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  theHouse. 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George  Smathers, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Frank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
U  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4573)  to  provide, 
for  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
as  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  $336  billion  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  ending  on  June  30,  1967. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  new  text  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  the  debt  limit  to  $336  bil- 
lion. Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
stated  they  will  recommend  that  an  Increase 
In  the  permanent  debt  limitation  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  connection  with  the  Committee's 
next  review  of  the  debt  limitation,  which 
must  occur  prior  to  July  1,  1967. 


The  Senate  recedes  on  its  amendment  to 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
Frank  Karstkn, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
James  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago,  on  February 
8.  the  House  passed  H.R.  4573,  a  bill 
which  raises  the  temporary  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt  to  $336  billion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  HIGHER  DEBT  LIMIT 

We  took  this  action  after  it  became 
clear  from  the  testimony  of  administra- 
tion officials  that  the  present  $330  bil- 
lion limit  is  inadequate.  For  3  months 
now — since  late  November  1966 — the 
Treasury  has  been  operating  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  present  ceiling. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Treasury 
has  been  left  with  virtually  no  margin 
for  contingencies.  At  times,  they  have 
also  been  forced  to  operate  with  cash 
balances  well  below  the  $4  billion  that 
has  always  been  considered  the  minimum 
necessary  for  flexible  cash  management. 

For  example,  on  November  30  last  year, 
the  level  of  the  debt  reached  $329.6  bU- 
lion.  just  $400  million  short  of  the  statu- 
tory limitation.  In  order  to  operate 
within  the  limitation,  the  Treasury  was 
forced  to  reduce  its  operating  cash  bal- 
ance on  that  date  to  $3.3  billion.  By  De- 
cember 15,  the  situation  had  become  even 
tighter.  The  amount  of  the  debt  was 
then  only  $149  million  below  the  limita- 
tion and  the  Treasury's  operatii^g  cash 
balance  was  down  to  $916  million,  only 
enough  to  cover  a  few  days'  expenses. 

While  the  situation  improved  a  bit  in 
late  December,  the  improvement  was 
temporary.  By  January  15,  when  the 
level  of  the  debt  was  $329.8  billion,  the 
cash  balance  was  reduced  to  $2.6  billion. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION   IS  IMPERATIVE 

When  Secretary  Fowler  and  other 
Treasury  officials  appeared  before  your 
committee  to  request  an  increase  in  the 
$330  bilUon  limitation,  they  pointed  out 
that  the  situation  would  become  intoler- 
able in  March  and  April  under  the  pres- 
ent limitation.  The  debt  for  the  fiscal 
year  has  in  the  past  reached  its  peak 
during  the  first  2  weeks  of  March,  a 
period  when  the  flow  of  cash  into  the 
Treasury  is  relatively  light.  At  the  same 
time,  tax  refunds  must  be  paid  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  monthly  expenses.  The 
Treasury  ofiBcials  predicted  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  meet  all  the  obliga- 
tions which  will  fall  due  during  this  pe- 
riod unless  this  bill  Is  approved. 

We  already  have  evidence  of  the  ac- 
curacy cf  those  predictions.  Because 
this  bill  has  not  already  been  approved 
by  Congress,  the  Treasury  is  being  forced 
to  take  certain  unusual  actions  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Federal  Government 
without  exceeding  the  $330  billion  debt 
limitation.  For  example  the  Treasury 
expects  to  have  to  redeem  about  $700 
million  of  special  Treasury  issues  from 


the  civil  service  retirement  fund,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  go  out  into  the  market  with  these 
funds  and  buy  outstanding  securities. 
Normally  these  securities  would  remain 
invested  in  the  special  Treasury  issues. 
Furthermore,  the  Treasury  has  an- 
nounced that  if  it  did  not  have  the  larger 
limitation  by  the  beginning  of  business 
this  morning,  it  might  be  required  to 
disinvest  $700  million  of  the  funds  of  the 
exchange  stabilization  fund. 

These  actions  are  within  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  Treasury.  They  do 
not,  however,  constitute  good  debt  man- 
agement. Similar  actions  have  not  had 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  operate  under 
the  debt  ceiling  since  the  years  1957-58. 
If  we  give  prompt  approval  to  this  re- 
port, these  actions  can  be  terminated 
promptly.  They  will  not  have  to  be  con- 
tinued for  several  months  as  was  neces- 
sary in  the  earlier  period  of  their  use. 

THE     SENATE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amended  the  house  bill  to 
make  the  $336  biUion  limitation  ap- 
proved by  the  House  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling.  That  is,  under  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  the  debt  ceiling 
would  not  revert  to  the  permanent  level 
of  $285  billion  on  June  30,  1967.  but 
would  remain  $336  billion  until  such  time 
as  Congress  amended  it. 

In  conference,  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  insisted  on  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  because  we  felt  the 
House  should  be  given  time  to  consider 
such  an  amendment.  The  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  from  their 
amendment,  restoring  the  bill  to  the  form 
in  which  it  passed  the  House. 

Personally,  I  think  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  one  that  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  I  want  this  considered  at 
the  same  time  we  consider  the  proper 
treatment  under  the  debt  limit  for  guar- 
anteed debt  for  which  the  Government 
has  only  a  contingent  liability.  I  sup- 
port the  commitment  made  by  the  House 
conferees  that  the  question  of  the  per- 
manent limit  be  taken  up  the  next  time 
the  question  of  the  debt  limitation  is 
considered.  Such  consideration  will 
have  to  occur,  of  course,  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

If  I  have  my  way.  the  limitation  will 
be  made  permanent  when  we  consider 
the  debt  limit  in  the  next  2  or  3 
months.  But  I  will  want  to  make  sure 
if  we  do  alter  the  permanent  limitation 
that  it  will  replace  the  temporary  lim- 
itation as  a  rein  on  Federal  spending. 
We  may  agree  that  the  present  perma- 
nent limitation  is  no  longer  meaningful, 
but  we  must  make  sure  that  a  new  per- 
manent limitation  continues  to  have 
some  control  over  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures. 

OONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report.  The 
bill  agreed  to  in  conference  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  bill  that  was  approved 
by  this  House  3  weeks  ago.  Any  de- 
lay in  its  passage  will  only  force  the 
Treasury  Department  to  resort  to  un- 
desirable debt  management  practices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  my  gopd  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,;  can  the 
gentleman  give  us  the  numberi  of  times 
the  debt  ceiling  has  been  increased  im- 
der  the  present  administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  sir.  In  thd  report — 
if  the  gentleman  has  it  befote  him — 
which  was  filed  by  the  committee  to  ac- 
company the  bill  H.R.  4573.  we  listed  the 
number  of  times  that  the  del^t  ceiling 
has  been  increased,  beginning:  on  page 
9.  appendix  III,  table  1,  which  continues 
thiough  pages  10  and  11.  ' 

Now,  getting  to  the  gentlemain's  ques- 
tion, would  the  gentleman  want  me  to 
go  to  1961  or  from  December  1963? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  directing  my  ques- 
tion to  the  present  administi|ation,  to 
the  Johnson  administration.  How  many 
times  has  the  debt  ceiling  betn  raised 
under  the  Johnson  administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  start,  tien,  with 
the  first  action  under  that  administra- 
tion, which  was  for  the  period  June  30, 
1964.  On  June  29,  1964,  we  increased 
the  debt  limit  from  $309  billioh  to  $324 
billion.  Then  on  June  24,  1965,  We  raised 
it  to  $328  billion,  and  then  on  |  June  24, 
1966,  we  raised  it  to  $330  billi(»n.  This 
bill  is  for  an  additional  $6  billi(Jn,  which 
will  raise  it  to  $336  billion.  JThis  wiU 
be  the  fourth  time  in  this  Admliilstration 
the  debt  limit  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question  is  because  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BRboKs],  In 
the  well  of  the  House  earlier  tl^is  after- 
noon, spoke  of  the  remarkable ;  achieve- 
ments of  this  administration.  |  I  noted 
that  he  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  number  of  times  the  debt  cdiling  has 
been  increased,  imder  the  present  ad- 
ministration, nor  to  the  Federajl  debt  as 
it  presently  exists,  nor  to  thej  interest 
payments  on  the  Federal  debt.  Neither 
did  the  gentleman  from  Texas:  mention 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  no\f  has  $1 
trillion  380  billion  of  public  and  private 
debt.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  in- 
appropriate day  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  have  made  his  dissertation  on 
the  remarkable  achievements  o|  this  ad- 
ministration than  on  this  day  (when  an 
increase  in  the  huge  Federal  dfebt  is  an 
issue.  j 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speake|,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
not  also  a  fact  that  during  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration there  were  debt  increases? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  were  increases  in 
all  but  one  year  since  1954  an(^  in  some 
of  the  years  there  were  two  lor  more 
Increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  that  anyone  took  the  4oor  this 
morning  to  talk  about  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  those  years.       , 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fromj  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes].  • 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WlsconBin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  signed  the  conferenfte  report. 


All  members  of  the  House  conference 
signed  the  report.  I  will  support  the 
report  of  the  conference  as  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon.  The  bill 
is  brought  back  exactly  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  no 
basis,  therefore,  under  the  normal  rules 
that  govern  a  conference  report  to  ob- 
ject to  the  conference  report  as  long  as 
the  action  of  the  House  prevailed. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  should  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  words  about  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  that  was  rejected  in  the 
conference. 

I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Senate  amendment  because  of  the  sig- 
nificance the  amendment  would  have 
had,  as  well  as  the  effect  the  action  of 
the  conference  will  have,  in  connection 
with  further  consideration  of  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  suggested 
that  because  we  came  back  to  the  House 
with  the  identical  bill  which  passed  the 
House  it  was  a  great  victory. 

I  am  not  sure  what  there  was  a  victory 
about.  In  my  judgment,  it  certainly  was 
not  a  victory  for  responsible  action. 

Frankly,  I  believe  it  is  preposterous 
that  we  should  turn  down  a  Senate 
amendment  which  had  as  it  sole  objec- 
tive the  elimination  of  a  fiction  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose;  namely,  the 
fiction  that  the  ceiling  established  by  the 
bill  of  $336  billion  is  only  temjwrary. 

It  is  not  temporary,  I  would  tell  my 
colleagues.  My  colleagues  might  just  as 
well  make  up  their  minds  on  that  today, 
because  the  facts  are  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  within  the  next  4 
months — not  6  months,  and  not  a  year 
from  now,  but  within  4  months,  or  less 
than  that — to  take  action  again.  We 
are  going  to  be  debating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hoxise,  and  the  administration  will 
have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  above  the  $336  billion.  That  de- 
bate will  take  place  prior  to  June  30. 

The  administration  will  probably  be 
asking,  if  we  can  rely  on  present  projec- 
tions of  spending  and  income,  a  further 
increase  of  some  $10  billion  over  and 
above  the  $336  billion  that  is  approved  by 
this  legislation. 

So  where  is  the  temporary  nature  of 
this  particular  ceiling  that  we  are  es- 
tablishing today?  It  is  temporary  only 
in  that  we  know  it  will  be  increased;  not 
temporary  in  terms  of  reverting  to  the 
permanent  ceiling  of  $285  billion. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  things  that  our 
rejection  of  the  amendment  will  do,  of 
a  more  affirmative  nature  and  I  think 
dangerous  nature. 

We  would  be  much  better  off  in  con- 
sidering debt  legislation  if  we  would  act 
responsibly  and  accept  the  Senate 
amendment. 

First,  our  refusal  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  will  mean  that  we  shall  have 
to  come  in  here  and  act  before  June  30. 
We  shall  have  to  act  within  the  next  4 
months.  There  will  be  no  alternative. 
Why?  Because  otherwise  the  ceiling  wiU 
go  back  to  $285  billion,  and  we  already 
have  outstanding  debts  of  $330  billion. 
By  that  time,  in  June,  they  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $336  billion. 

It  will  be  argued,  and  correctly  so, 
that  we  cannot  bring  our  public  debt 


within  the  ceiling  of  $285  billion.  To  do 
so  would  mean  we  would  have  to  manage 
our  fiiscal  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  surplus  in  excess  of  $45  billion 
within  the  next  4  months.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  impossibility.  This  adroin- 
istration  is  not  producing  surpluses — it 
is  producing  deficits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MTIjCS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

They  will  say  we  cannot  pay  off  $45 
billion  or  $50  billion  of  our  outstanding 
obligations  in  the  next  4  months,  or  by 
June  30,  so  we  have  to  prevent  a  return 
to  the  $285  billion  as  the  maximum  debt 
that  can  legally  be  outstanding  after 
June  30. 

What  will  that  mean  when  we  have  to 
act  within  4  months?  First,  it  will  mean 
that  again  we  will  be  acting  under  an 
emergency  situation.  We  will  be  threat- 
ened with  the  dire  consequences  of  a 
$285  billion  ceiling  which  we  cannot 
meet. 

We  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing before  we  know  what  the  facts  are 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1968.  If  we 
adopted  the  Senate  amendment,  at  least 
we  would  have  time  between  now  and 
next  September  or  even  December  to  act 
on  any  further  increases  that  may  be 
necessary,  because  a  $336  billion  ceiling 
would  carry  us  until  about  the  first  of 
September  if  there  was  not  any  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  increase  recommended 
by  the  President.  If  the  tax  increase 
recommended  by  the  President  is  en- 
acted, we  are  told  we  could  operate  un- 
til December  before  we  Increased  the 
debt  ceiling  above  $336  billion.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  by  rejecting  the 
Senate  amendment  we  force  ourselves 
again  to  act  in  haste  and  without  all  of 
the  facts  and  imder  the  threat  of  an 
emergency.  Yet,  what  the  majority  did 
by  insisting  in  the  conference  on  rejec- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendment  was  to 
keep  over  your  heads  and  over  all  of  our 
heads  this  sword  of  Damocles  posed  by 
the  $285  billion  ceiling  with  a  tempo- 
rary ceiling  of  $336  billion.  Thus  they 
distort  the  debate  that  will  take  place 
when  we  consider  the  next  debt  ceiling 
bill  in  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mark  my  words,  they  will 
say,  "Oh,  you  have  to  pass  this  bill  be- 
cause the  permanent  debt  ceiling  is  only 
$285  billion.  You  have  to  pass  some  leg- 
islation giving  us  a  bigger  debt  celling." 

Well,  let  me  say  this,  and  this  is  really 
the  point  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  will  come 
with  bad  grace  for  anybody  to  threaten 
any  Member  of  the  House  with  the  con- 
■sequence  of  reverting  to  a  $285  billion 
ceiling  when  we  come  to  the  debate  on 
this  matter  next  June.  Why?  Because 
the  very  people  who  will  make  that  ar- 
gimient  are  those  who  rejected  the  pos- 
sibility of  eliminating  this  fiction. 

This  fiction  has  no  place  in  the  law  of 
the  United  States.  The  majority  mem- 
bers on  the  conference  committee  by 
agreeing  to  eliminate  this  fiction  the 
next  time  we  act  on  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion admit  the  continuation  of  this  fic- 
tion Is  wrong. 
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The  House  conferees  should  have  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^__ 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  SEATING  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT  ADAM 
CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1,  I  call  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  the  following 
privileged  resolution.  House  Resolution 
278,  which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  Pursuant 
to  H.  Res.  1  (90th  Congress)  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions: 

First,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age,  citizenship 
and  inhabitancy  for  membership  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  holds  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Election  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Second,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  has  repeat- 
edly Ignored  the  processes  and  authority  of 
the  courts  In  the  State  of  New  York  in  legal 
proceedings  pending  therein  to  which  he  Is 
a  party,  and  his  contumacious  conduct  to- 
wards the  court  of  that  State  has  caused 
him  on  several  occasions  to  be  adjudicated 
In  contempt  thereof,  thereby  reflecting  dis- 
credit upon  and  bringing  into  disrepute  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Its  Members. 

Third,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Improperly  maintained  on 
his  clerk-hire  payroll  Y.^MarJorle  Plores  (Mrs. 
Adam  C.  Powell)  from  August  14,  1964,  to 
December  31,  1966.  during  which  period 
either  she  performed  no  official  duties  what- 
ever or  such  duties  were  not  performed  In 
Washington,  D.C.  or  the  State  of  New  York 
as  required  by  law. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARDY  (during  reading  of  H.R. 
278) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  21] 

Bolton                 Dawson  Macdonald, 

Bow                    Edwards,  La.  Mass. 

Brown,  Calif.      Praser  Morse,  Mass. 

Button                Frledel  Ronan 
Cahlll                  King,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  420 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  SEATING  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE-ELECT ADAM  CLAY- 
TON POWELL 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
sume the  reading  of  the  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Poiirth,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
permitted  and  participated  In  improper  ex- 
penditures of  government  funds  for  private 
purposes. 

Fifth,  the  refusal  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
to  cooperate  virlth  the  Select  Comnalttee  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Contracts  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  In  their 
lawful  Inquiries  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  contemptuous  and  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  a  Member;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved, 

1.  That  the  Speaker  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member-elect  from  the  Eighteenth  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  That  upon  taking  the  oath  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  90th  Congress  the  said  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
In  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  House  and  be  there  publicly  censured  by 
the  Speaker  in  the  name  of  the  House. 

3.  That  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as  punish- 
ment, pay  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  Forty 
Thousand  Dollars  ($40,000.00).  The  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of  the  House  Is  directed  to 
deduct  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
per  month  from  the  salary  otherwise  due  the 
said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  pay  the  same 
to  said  Clerk,  said  deductions  to  continue 
while  any  salary  Is  due  the  said  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  said  Forty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars ($40,000.00)  is  fully  paid.  Said  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  shall  offset  to  the  extent 
thereof  any  liability  of  the  said  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  the  United  States  of  America  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  In  the  above 
paragraphs  Third  and  Fourth  of  the  pre- 
amble to  this  Resolution. 

4.  That  the  seniority  of  the  said  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commence  as  of  the  date  he  takes  the 
oath  as  a  Member  of  the  90th  Congress. 

5.  That  If  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
does  not  present  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  on  or  before  March  13,  1967,  the  seat 
of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  the 
Speaker  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    [Mr. 

MOORE]. 

The  SPEAKER.   For  debate  only? 

Mr.  CELLER.    For  debate  only. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  care  to  use. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  for  one  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  is  coming 
out  of  the  hour  allotted  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  for  one  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  limited  to  one 
inquiry,  that  one  inquiry  will  of  necessity 
be  rather  long. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  under 
the  rules  in  debating  House  Resolution 
278  that  now.  since  the  time  has  been 
extended  an  additional  hour  by  unani- 
mous consent  over  and  beyond  what  the 
rules  of  the  House  provide  for,  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler  1 
will  control  the  time  for  the  2  hours  less 
that  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  that  this  time  will  be  used 
for  no  purpose  except  debate  of  House 
Resolution  278;   that  he  will  have  the 
option  of  determining  whether  or  not 
amendments  or  substitutes  can  be  of- 
fered; that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  2 
hours  of  debate  on  House  Resolution 
278  he  will  move  the  previous  question, 
which,  if  voted  down,  will  make  amend- 
ments or  substitutes  to  House  Resolution 
278  in  order ;  at  that  time  will  the  Speak- 
er give  preference,  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down,  to  the  minority  who 
oppose  the  resolution  to  control  the  en- 
suing hour,  or  will  the  Chair  give  pref- 
erence to  committee  members  who  op- 
pose the  resolution  regardless  of  which 
side  of  the  aisle  they  sit  on  to  offer 
amendments   or    substitutes    to    House 
Resolution  278;  and  if  amendments  or 
substitutes  are  offered  then  will  there 
occui-  another  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, if  the  preceding  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  and  what  will  be  the  order 
of  priority  in  recognizing  some  Member 
of  the  House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
either  alternatively  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican or  alternately  Republican  and 
Democratic  in  determining  who  will  con- 
trol each  ensuing  hour;  and  will  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  all  previous 
questions  no  matter  how  many  amend- 
ments are  offered  as  long  as  preceding 
previous  questions  are  voted  down? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answering  the 
several  questions  involved  in  the  state- 
ment made  or  in  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Chair  will  state  that  the 
Chair  will  follow  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Chair  to  do,  and  the  precedents. 
The  question  of  the  allocation  of  time 
is  a  matter  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, one-half  of  the  time  being  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooREl.  Both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranldng  minority  member  of  the  se- 
lect committee  control  the  allocation  of 
time.  The  question  of  recognition  is  one 
that  the  Chair  will  pass  upon  if  that  time 
should  arise. 

On  the  other  questions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  the  Chair  will  de- 
termine them  as  they  arise  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
precedents. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Celler  1. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  care  to  use. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nine  men  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were 
weighted  with  the  heaviest  responsibility 
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that  can  be  placed  on  any  one  group — to 
sit  In  judgment  on  their  fell<Jw  man. 
What  is  asked  of  us  when  we  J^dge  one 
who  had  been  a  colleague  for  J2  years, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Congress  time  and 
time  and  yet  time  again  by  his  con- 
stituency? 

That  we  set  all  passions  asidK. 
That  we  examine  to  the  furthe  >t  degree 
possible  all  the  facts  before  us. 

That  we,  as  lawyers,  study  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  and  Senate. 
That  we  review  all  pertinent  law. 
That  we  place  objectivity  abovt  politics 
and  fairness  above  fear. 

That  we  preserve  the  digniti  of  this 
House. 

That  we  respect  the  wishes  of  a  con- 
stituency. 

That  we  set  no  precedent  tliat  long 
after  we  are  gone  may  come  'back  to 
haunt  this  representative  body» 

That  we  devise  the  structure  of  pun- 
ishment that  will  be  immediate,  effective, 
certain  and  lasting.  [ 

That  we  act  with  complete  integrity  in 
service  to  this  House.  I 

We  followed  all  these  injunctions,  la- 
boring for  weeks,  meeting  for  As  much 
as  8  hours  a  day.  There  is  noli  a  facet 
of  the  law  or  facts,  as  we  knew  them, 
that  we  did  not  hold  up  to  the  light  of 
reason. 
This  committee  recommendedt 
First.  That  the  Speaker  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  said  AoAki  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Member-elect  fnom  the 
18th  District  of  the  State  of  N&x  York. 
Second.  That  upon  taking  tha  oath  as 
a  Member  of  the  90th  Congress  Ithe  said 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  be  brougttt  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Housaand  be 
there  publicly  censui-ed  by  the  Bpeaker 
In  the  name  of  the  House.  I 

Third.  That  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
as  punishment,  pay  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  accord- 
ing to  law.  $40,000.  The  Serjeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  is  directed  t^  deduct 
$1,000  per  month  from  the  salarv  other- 
wise due  the  said  Adam  Clayton [powell 
and  pay  the  same  to  said  Clerk,  paid  de- 
ductions to  continue  while  any  ^alary  is 
due  the  said  Adah  Clayton  PoIivell  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  said  $40,000  is  fully  paid. 
Said  sums  received  by  the  Clerk  shall 
offset  to  the  extent  thereof  any  fliabillty 
of  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powe4l  to  the 
United  States  of  America  wlthj  respect 
to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graphs third  and  fourth  of  the  rt'eamble 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  2i8.  The 
liabilities  referred  to  here  are  civil  liabil- 
ities; and,  it  is  the  intention  of  tne  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
finds  there  is  criminal  llabililKr,  then 
prosecution  in  the  courts  for  criminal 
acts  shall  ensue.  j 

And  last,  that  if  the  said  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  does  not  present  hljnself  to 
take  the  oath  of  ofiBce  on  oi!  before 
March  13,  1967,  the  seat  of  the  18th  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York  fehall  be 
deemed  vacant  and  the  Speaker  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  existing  vacancy. 

You  have  the  report  before  you.  The 
facts  and  the  reasoning  are  tjiiere.  I 
am  sure  you  have  studied  the  rep<^rt  most 
carefully. 


There  are  those  who  believe  we  acted 
too  leniently,  others  that  we  acted  "to 
annihilate  by  humiliation,"  as  one  man 
put  it.  Some  say  in  words  of  common 
parlance,  "kick  him  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  them  I  say  read  the 
precedents.  Expulsion  is  the  most 
drastic  action.  It  has  been  rarely 
availed  of,  and  then  only  during  the 
Civil  War  for  treason,  the  treason  being 
spelled  out  of  Members  joining  and 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy 
against  the  Union.  Except  for  three  in- 
stances of  treason,  resolutions  of  expul- 
sion either  failed  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote,  or  lost,  and  a  reso- 
lution of  censure  was  substituted  and 
was  approved. 

Mr.  Powell's  wrongdoing  does  not 
rise  to  the  heights  of  malevolence  such 
as  treason.  Remember  he  was  reelected 
by  his  constituents  after  and  despite 
well-advertised  shortcomings.  That  was 
an  Important  factor  in  our  deliberations. 
However,  it  was  not  controlling,  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  also 
pass  judgment  on  conduct  which  is  in- 
jurious to  its  processes,  its  dignity,  and 
Its  official  committees.  Yet  we  could 
not  permit  his  dalliance  and  defaults  to 
go  unwhipped  without  suitable  sanctions 
and  discipline.  We  had  to  face  up  to 
the  necessity  of  meaningful  punishment. 
The  penalties  imposed  satisfy  a  stern 
sense  of  justice. 

You  will  note  that  we  went  beyond 
censure.  Never  before  has  a  committee 
devised  such  punishment  short  of  exclu- 
sion which  went  beyond  censure.  Cen- 
sure is  a  dreadful  act  to  contemplate. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  yourself  walking 
down  the  aisle  of  this  Chamber  accom- 
panied by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  in 
the  well  of  the  House  listening  to  the 
strictures  placed  upon  you  by  the  Speak- 
er in  the  presence  of  your  colleagues. 

Exclusion  or  expulsion  seemed  decep- 
tively simple.  Yet  neither  could  bring 
into  play  the  punishments  herein  de- 
vised, keeping  as  well  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
precedents.  Some  may  demand  exclu- 
sion— ouster  at  the  threshold  by  major- 
ity vote.  The  Constitution  lays  down 
three  qualifications  for  one  to  enter 
Congress — age.  Inhabitancy,  citizenship. 
Mr.  Powell  satisfies  all  three.  The 
House  cannot  add  to  these  qualifications. 
If  so  it  could  add,  for  example,  a  religious 
test  or  conceivably  deny  seats  to  a 
minority  by  mere  majority  vote. 

Madison  and  Hamilton  were  aware  of 
the  danger  of  permitting  the  House  to 
regulate  qualifications.  They  therefore 
said  the  Constitution  unalterably  fixes 
and  defines  qualifications.  Madison  said 
that  to  allow  the  Congress  such  power 
would  be  Improper  and  dangerous. 

There  Is  the  charge  of  racism,  which 
has  been  heard.  That  is  as  baseless  as 
it  is  cruel.  Baseless  because  we  have 
within  recent  memory  condemned  and 
punished  white  Members.  Cruel  because 
it  gives  a  false  impression  to  the  Negro, 
especially  to  the  lowly  Negro,  that  the 
black  m.an  is  singled  out  for  penalties. 
This  is  a  canard  that  arouses  hostile 
emotions  and  results  in  acts  that  only 
add  fuel  to  the  backlash. 
The  eight  men  who  labored  with  me 


put  their  minds  and  their  hearts  to  the 
task. 

They  did  so  without  rancor,  without 
the  paralyzing  spirit  of  revenge.  They 
acted  as  lawyers  and  as  free  men  with 
not  a  trace  of  bending  to  the  blinding 
forces  of  hysteria. 

We  are  met  today  in  solemn  conclave. 
I  am  certain  we  will  act  with  the  same 
Integrity  to  preserve  the  high  traditions 
of  this  House,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
House  I  ask  approval  of  the  pending  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine 
analysis  that  we  have  just  heard  has 
come  from  the  distinguished  dean  of 
this  House  who  has  served  here  for  much 
more  than  40  years.  His  long  expe- 
rience as  a  Member,  his  stature  as  a  law- 
yer, his  long  tenure  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  his  long  tenure  as 
chairman  of  that  great  committee,  which 
is  the  lawyers'  committee  of  this  House, 
all  tend  to  equip  him  as  few  Members 
have  ever  been  equipped,  to  pass  judg- 
ment where  legal,  equitable,  and  moral  is- 
sues are  Involved.  He  has  been  assisted 
in  this  endeavor  by  a  very  strong  select 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House,  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  at  the  job,  Mem- 
bers who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
House. 

It  is  true  that  what  the  committee  has 
recommended  adds  up  to  stern  punish- 
ment. But  in  its  wisdom,  the  committee 
has  decided  that  this  is  a  just  punish- 
ment. There  may  be  extremists  who 
would  go  In  one  direction  or  another  fur- 
ther than  the  committee  has  gone.  But 
the  committee — and  the  committee 
alone — has  spent  8  hours  a  day  studying 
all  aspects  available  on  this  case.  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  I  think  the  committee  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House,  and  I  trust  It  will 
have  the  support  of  the  House  and  that 
the  House  will  vote  up  the  previous  ques- 
tion when  that  time  comes  and  adopt  the 
resolution  as  it  has  been  brought  here 
to  the  House  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  had  no  alternative  under  the 
circumstances  than  to  take  stem  action. 
This  it  has  done  and  the  committees  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  for  just  one  question,  please? 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  the  re- 
spect that  all  Members  of  the  House  have 
for  him.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  having  the  Members  of 
this  House  turn  to  page  31  of  the  report 
and  read  the  nine  specific  findings  of  this 
committee.  If  the  gentleman  would  be 
gracious  enough  at  this  time  for  the 
record  to  read  Into  the  Record  the  find- 
ings—No. 3,  which  alleges  that  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Powell 
wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated 
$27,505.34  of  public  funds— read  all  of 
that  into  the  Record. 

Then  read  finding  No.  4  In  the 
Record,  which  is  identical  except  for  a 
smaller  amount  of  money. 

Then  turn  to  page  32  and  read  spe- 
cifically  into  the  Record   wherein  the 
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committee  finds  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  89th  Congress,  falsely  certi- 
fied for  payment  from  public  funds — 
and  read  that  in  its  entirety  into  the 
Record. 

Then  read  finding  No.  9 — the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  made  false  reports. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ask 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  at  this  point 
to  permit  the  insertion  into  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  the  nine  findings  that  are 
included  on  pages  31  and  32  of  this 
report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  include  those  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Now,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  a  question:  How  can  you 
say  to  me,  my  distinguished  friend,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House,  in  conscience 
and  in  morality,  can  say  to  the  world  and 
to  the  people  of  America,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  should  be  seated? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  this  a  speech  or  Is 
the  gentleman  asking  a  question  ?  Would 
the  gentleman  try  to  state  his  question 
briefiy,  as  we  are  very  pressed  for  time. 

Mr.  LENNON.  How  can  we  say  in 
conscience  to  the  people  of  America, 
when  this  distinguished  committee  finds 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  both  in  his  individual  capacity 
as  a  Member  and  as  chairman  of  a  great 
committee,  has  willfully  and  wrongfully 
and  falsely  misappropriated  public  funds 
to  his  own  personal  use — and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  Is  almost  identical 
language  that  is  sent  to  a  grand  jury  on 
a  bill  of  indictment  for  embezzlement. 
Just  how  can  we  vote  to  do  It,  my  friend, 
In  conscience  and  morality? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  report  speaks  for 
Itself.  The  report  went  into  all  those 
facts  to  which  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
verted, and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
and  stated  our  findings  In  the  report  that 
we  feel  the  censure  and  the  punishment 
that  we  would  mete  out  to  Mr.  Powell 
would  be  ample  and  sufficient. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
it.  I  cannot  and  will  not  vote  to  seat 
him. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  20  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  in  the  180  years 
that  this  great  parliamentary  body  has 
met  there  have  been  only  17  occasions 
In  which  we  have  previously  met  to  con- 
sider the  censure  of  one  of  our  Members 
and,  indeed,  in  which  censure  has  been 
the  order  of  the  House.  There  have  been 
three  times  that  we  have  met  In  that 
180  years  in  which  the  House  considered 
and  did  expel  three  of  its  Members. 

This  is  truly  an  occasion  of  history, 
but  indeed  it  is  a  sad  occasion  when  we 
must  again  review  the  record  that 
been  presented  to  us  under  this  resolu- 
tion and  report  to  the  House.  I  believe 
It  should  be  understood  by  all,  regardless 
of  how  easy  it  may  feel  or  how  easy 


it  may  look,  that  it  is  not  easy,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  one's  colleague.  The  ac- 
tion which  is  recommended  by  the  select 
committee,  it  should  be  understood  by 
all,  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

True,  it  rises  out  of  the  unprecedented 
conduct  by  a  Congressman  who  served 
also  as  the  chairman  of  one  of  our  most 
important  committees,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  select  committee  in  this  case,  in 
reviewing  all  the  matters,  found  that 
this  Member-elect  brought  this  House  of 
Representatives  into  great  disrespect  by 
his  behavior  toward  the  courts  of  our 
land  and  toward  two  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

We  also  found,  and  we  have  submitted 
in  our  report  to  you  our  belief,  that  he 
has  violated  the  trust  that  has  been 
placed  in  him  or  was  placed  in  him  as 
a  Congressman  and  as  a  chairman  by 
appropriating  for  his  own  use  certain 
public  funds. 

In  such  a  case  the  committee  has 
sought  to  make  the  punishment  com- 
mensurate with  the  misconduct  and  still 
to  take  into  consideration  the  rights  of 
a  constituency  of  this  Nation  of  ours  to 
have  the  Representative  of  its  choice. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  here,  and  per- 
haps it  need  not  even  be  stated,  every 
member  of  this  select  committee  has  con- 
scientiously tried  to  come  to  a  just  deci- 
sion on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  this 
House,  which  must  make  the  ultimate 
decision,  will  do  so  also.  We  acted  as  a 
grand  jury.  We  have  brought  in  the  re- 
sults of  our  findings,  and  you,  each  one 
of  you,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  a  juror.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  and  the  fate  of  our  recom- 
mendations rests  in  your  hands. 

I  should  like  to  mention  the  attitude 
of  all  the  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee that  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
in  this  instance,  including  certainly,  with 
a  maximum  amount  of  expression  of  love, 
affection,  and  appreciation  for  his  tre- 
mendous talents,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler].  This,  indeed, 
was  a  refreshing  experience,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  fair  to  say,  as  one  Mem- 
ber, it  reinforces  my  faith  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  staff  selected  by  us  acted  superbly 
and  untiringly. 

The  recommendations  represent  a  con- 
sensus position,  reached  after  long  and 
weighty  deliberation  Involving  consider- 
ations of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Still 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  at  no  time 
was  this  matter  dealt  with  in  a  partisan 
way.  We  never  considered  Adam  Powell 
as  an  American  Negro.  We  never  con- 
sidered Adam  Powell  as  a  former  Mem- 
ber or  a  Member-elect  of  this  Congress. 
We  never  considered  Adam  Powell  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  We  never  gave 
consideration  to  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  man. 

Rather,  the  issue  which  was  thrust  at 
us  in  the  erecting  of  a  special  committee 
was  to  detemlne  and  report  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  conduct 
of  a  Member-elect  who  had  presented 
himself,  as  we  all  did,  on  January  10,  with 
the  appropriate  credentials  for  being 
sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  took  the  assignment  as  a  member  of 


this  select  committee  with  no  strings 
attached  to  me.  When  I  was  asked  to 
serve,  nobody  asked  what  result  I  would 
bring  back.  I  believe  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  trust  on  January  10  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader  those  who  were  ultimately  to  be 
named  to  serve  on  this  highly  difficult 
assignment  would  do  the  best  job  they 
possibly  could,  resisting  certainly  all  of 
the  pressures  of  the  times. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  every 
member  of  this  committee — and  I  do  not 
draw  any  deeper  infiection  or  less  Infiec- 
tion  in  the  tone  of  my  voice  when  I  say 
this — approached  this  assignment  with 
that  same  devotion  and  same  attitude. 

There  are  those  who  believe,  as  the 
chairman  has  indicated,  that  we  should 
have  excluded  this  Member-elect  from 
our  midst,  that  there  was  more  than  an 
adequate  amount  of  Information  that 
we  had  put  together  that  would  merit 
such  a  position  and  such  a  recommenda- 
tion. 

But  if  we  only  read  that  which  is  pres- 
ently on  our  desks  concerning  a  matter 
of  this  grave  consequence,  and  If  we 
were  not  charged — as  we  were — by  this 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  how  others  of  our  num- 
bers decided  on  a  same  set  or  a  similar 
set  of  facts  at  an  earlier  time,  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have 
come  and  recommended  that  the  Mem- 
ber-elect be  excluded. 

Likewise  it  is  suggested  that  we  should 
have  come  in  with  a  motion  that  we  ex- 
pel the  Member-elect  appropriately 
applying  the  two-thirds  criteria  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  same  vein  had  we 
only  read  that  which  for  the  moment 
was  on  our  desks  and  based  our  decisions 
upon  that,  the  decision  would  have  been 
relatively  easy. 

But  you,  my  fellow  Members,  charged 
each  one  of  us  with  the  responsibility 
of  going  back  180  years  and  finding  out 
what  this  House  of  Representatives,  what 
this  great  legislative  body,  had  done  and 
considering  certainly  what  the  other 
body  had  done  on  matters  of  similar 
grave  importance. 

It  is  sifter  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  precedents  of  the  House  in 
these  particular  matters,  of  the  long 
numbers  of  cases  that  have  been  referred 
to,  that  we  feel  we  have  come  to  this 
House  with  a  resolution  which  involves, 
in  perhaps  its  harshest  terms,  more  pun- 
ishment than  has  ever  been  dealt  to  any 
single  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Some  Members  may  be  quick  to  rise 
and  say,  "But  there  have  been  other  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  for  far  less 
indiscretion  and  far  less  misconduct  have 
been  excluded  or  expelled." 

I  only  say  to  those  Members  that  a 
clear  reading  of  the  cases  will  show  that 
some  third  force  always  intervened. 
When  the  Member  was  charged  with 
either  a  willful  misappropriation  of 
funds  or  with  any  one  of  a  number  of 
different  types  of  misbehavior  in  the 
realm  of  dishonesty — which  are  here  in 
this  report  today — a  third  force  always 
intervened.  In  some  instances  the  indi- 
vidual Member  either  resigned  or  the 
matter  was  never  put  to  the  conscience 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  those  in  this  House  who  talk 
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in  terms  of  the  ethics  of  the  tJ.S.  Con- 
gress should  read  the  recomnipndatlons 
of  this  select  committee. 

It  had  been  the  hope  thatlwe  could 
come  before  the  House  and  sav  we  truly 
had  established  for  the  first  ^me  some 
enumerated  ethics  which  wpuld  call 
upon  every  Member  of  this  Holise  to  live 
up  to  them  or  bear  dire  consequences. 
We  have  asked  in  this  resolution  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  make  a 
study  in  depth  to  determine  wpether  or 
not  the  existing  procedural  and  substan- 
tive rules  are  adequate  in  cas^s  involv- 
ing charges  of  breach  of  pu^jUc  trust 
which  have  been  lodged  against  any 
Member. 

And  in  the  next  point,  in  order  that 
we  might  clear  the  air,  we  have  asked 
that  the  Committee  on  House  [Adminis- 
tration, which  is  currently  undertaking 
a  revision  of  its  auditing  procedures,  be 
directed  by  the  House  to  file  ain  annual 
report  of  its  audit  of  the  exbenditures 
of  every  one  of  the  committers  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
clerk-hire  payroll  of  every  one  of  Its 
Members.  J 

There  is  an  abundance  of  l^eglnning 
in  the  field  of  ethics  in  this  iJeport. 

If  Members  lay  it  aside  and  torture 
their  consciences  that  we  havejnot  done 
enough  to  punish  the  Member-alect  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  would  bnly  take 
a  moment  to  say  that  in  theirldesire  to 
mete  out  the  maximimi  punishment,  if 
there  is  anything  greater — I  do  not  say 
this  with  any  sense  of  levity  pr  trying 
to  be  humorous — if  there  is  anK'  greater 
punishment  and  humiliation  man  that 
which  we  have  meted  out  to  him,  if  they 
desire  to  approach  the  problem  of  ex- 
pulsion or  exclusion,  they  could  very  well 
be  on  a  collision  course  with  courts  of 
this  land.  Some  would  care  nolt  to  have 
such  a  circxmistance  present  Itself. 

But  the  fact  that  must  visii  with  us 
here  today  is:  Do  we  want  to  hjindle  the 
problems  of  this  Member-elect  Ifrom  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  l*ew  York 
on  the  wisest  and  most  permanent 
course,  or  do  we  as  Members  w^nt  to  be 
continually  harassed  over  the  nfext  num- 
ber of  years  determining  whethjer  or  not 
we  are  right  in  the  procedure^  and  de- 
termination that  we  make,  or  i  whether 
the  courts  of  the  land  may  have  a  su- 
perior thought?  1 

It  is  my  fond  hope,  Mr.  Speaiker,  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  Ifully  un- 
derstand that  truly  this  resolut^n  is  the 
annihilation  of  a  Member  of  tl^  House 
by  total  humiliation.  In  the  ev0nt  of  its 
adoption  the  only  thing  that  a  klember- 
elect  from  the  State  of  New  York  will 
have  in  this  House  is  a  key  to  ep  appro- 
priate suite  in  some  one  of  the  several 
ofiBce  buildings  and  that  beyond  that  it 
will  be  up  to  him  to  regain  thd  faith  of 
the  membership  here. 

If  we  turn  him  out,  his  constituency 
will  turn  him  back  with  an  eveii  greater 
majority. 

For  those  who  seek  to  impress  what 
in  their  own  minds  is  the  far]  harsher 
treatment  of  excluding  him  or  expelling 
him  I  say,  "In  your  haste  to  do  it,  you 
may  be  defeated  in  the  veryj  purpose 
which  you  desire  to  accomplis|i." 

If  we  lose  this  opportimity  in  this  reso- 
lution, subsequent  matters  brotight  be- 


fore the  House  for  our  consideration  will 
present  us  with  far  graver  decisions,  as 
Members  of  this  body,  than  this  resolu- 
tion presently  presents  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  to  this  body 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  appointed  under  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  give  us  his  opinion, 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  adopted,  as  to  the  possible 
situation  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
resolution  were  to  fail  to  be  sworn  in 
and/or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  the 
censure  as  provided  in  the  resolution. 
What  would  happen  and  what  would  be 
the  status  of  the  individual? 

Mr.  MOORE.  With  respect  to  the 
question  asked,  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  in  the  event  the  Member  did 
not  take  the  oath  as  is  envisioned  in 
the  resolution,  on  or  before  the  date 
which  is  therein  specified,  which  is 
March  13,  1967,  the  Speaker  is  obligated 
to  inform  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  that  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  in  order  that 
an  election  might  then  be  held. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Would  the  gentleman 
give  that  answer,  if  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  had  been  sworn  in  and  had 
advanced  and  had  taken  the  oath? 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  the  event  the  Indi- 
vidual submitted  himself  to  take  the 
oath,  then  did  not  follow  through  with 
presenting  himself  for  censure  and  did 
not  follow  through  with  the  other  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  this  resolution — I  am 
certain  then  a  resolution  of  expulsion 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  it  be  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  that  It  should  then  be  the 
action  of  the  House  that  expulsion 
should  be  considered  if  the  gentleman 
about  whom  we  are  spesiking  here 
should  fail  to  present  himself  for  the 
censure? 

Mr.  MOORE.  It  is  my  intention  that 
such  a  resolution  would  be  in  order  and 
it  would  have  my  support. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  further 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  read  the  second  para- 
graph in  the  resolution  on  page  34  of 
the  report.  A  reading  of  that  paragraph, 
I  think,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  clearly  indicates  what 
would  happen.  Let  me  read  It  to  the 
membership : 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  upon 
taking  the  oath  as  a  Member  of  the  90th 
Congress  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  be 
brought  to  the  bar  ot  the  House  In  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  to  be  there  publicly  censured  by  the 
Speaker  in  the  name  of  the  House. 

It  is  my  impression  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  approved,  and  if  Mr.  Powell  ap- 


pears, that  he  would  be  brought  down  the 
center  aisle  to  the  well  of  the  House  in 
the  custody  of  what  amoimts  to  the  law- 
enforcing  ofiQcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  would  be  in  his  custody, 
and  would  not  be  released  until — and  let 
me  finish  up  the  final  part  of  the  para- 
graph— "and  be  there  publicly  censured 
by  the  Speaker  in  the  name  of  the 
House."  He  would  not  be  released  from 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
until  the  full  treatment  had  been  ac- 
corded to  him  imder  this  particular 
paragraph. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  the  very  reason  for  the  lan- 
guage. The  question  was  anticipated. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  language  being 
in  the  resolution  in  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  addition,  if  it  took 
place  after  the  gentleman  had  taken  the 
oath  of  office  and  he  deliberately  left 
the  Chamber  so  that  he  could  avoid  the 
censure,  the  Speaker  could  order  his  ar- 
rest so  that  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
Cliamber  for  censure. 

Mr.  MOORE.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  further? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  which  has  just  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  then  a  motion 
for  expulsion  would  immediately  lie  and 
would,  of  course,  require  a  two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  motion  would  im- 
mediately lie  and  would,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question,  so  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized later  to  ofifer  an  amendment  to 
exclude  Mr.  Powell  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  he  is  sworn  In. 

My  reasons  for  denying  Mr.  Powell  a 
seat  are  these : 

First,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy of  membership. 

Second,  the  fine  is  insufficient,  it  would 
be  paid  In  full  only  if  he  were  reelected 
in  1968:  and  it  could  be  invalidated  by 
the  courts. 

Third,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
prison  verdict,  it  is  important  to  the 
honor  of  this  House  that  he  not  be  a 
Congressman  at  the  time. 

Fourth,  any  responsibility  for  returning 
Mr.  Powell  to  his  seat  should  rest  on 
his  constituents  and  the  House  should 
not  assimie  in  advance  that  they  will  not 
live  up  to  that  responsibility. 

If  we  have  the  moral  obligation  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  Powell,  do  we  have  the  consti- 
tutional right? 

The  Constitution  says  that — 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
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states,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  In  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

In  the  language  of  mathematics,  these 
are  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condi- 
tions. They  say  a  man  must  meet  these 
conditions  to  be  seated,  but  they  do  not 
say  that  he  must  be  seated  If  he  does 
meet  them. 

In  four  major  cases,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  in  fact  decide  that  it 
could  exclude  a  Member-elect  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  constitutionally- 
cited  limitations. 

No  court  has  ever  considered  or  re- 
versed any  of  these  decisions  of  the 
House. 

Two  strong  doctrines,  in  fact,  militate 
against  such  court  consideration. 

First,  is  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers;  the  Constitution  provides  that 
each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, retiUTis,  and  qualifications  of  its 
Members. 

Second  is  the  political  questions  doc- 
trine. The  courts  will  not  handle  ques- 
tions inherently  in  the  power  of  other 
coordinate  branches  at  the  same  level  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Powell's  conduct  as  stated  in  the 
resolution  has  disqualified  him  for  mem- 
bership in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  this  Chamber  has  both  the  duty  and 
the  constitutional  right  to  exclude  him 
from  taking  a  seat. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  on  Mr.  Celler's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
friends  of  the  House,  of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  this  issue  in  the  matter 
of  4  or  5  minutes,  or  even  10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  eminent 
chairman  of  this  select  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
when  the  gentleman  said  that  this  is  a 
"solemn  conclave." 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  we  are  not  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  one  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Indeed,  we  are  deciding  the 
fate  of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  states  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is,  do  we  face 
up  to  that  responsibility,  or  do  we  not? 

The  guilt  or  innocence  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  public  knows  that  Powell  is 
guilty;  the  public  knows  that  he  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  The  public  knows 
that  he  has  fiaunted  and  flouted  the 
courts  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
The  public  knows  that  he  is  charged  with 
defrauding  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  public  knows 
that  he  had  the  responsibility  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  conduct  himself  in 
such  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  both 
upon  this  body  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  public  knows  that  he  is 
not  on  trial;  but,  no,  you  and  I  are  on 
trial.  The  public  wants  to  know  whether 
or  not  we  condone  this  type  of  conduct 
and  whether  or  not  we  want  a  man  such 


as  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  charged  with 
criminal  acts,  to  sit  in  this  august  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  mem- 
bership of  this  select  committee  when  it 
says  that  they  had  a  difficult  assignment. 

I  cherish  the  friendship  of  each  one; 
I  applaud  them  as  able  legislators  and  as 
able  lawyers. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  Some  may 
think  they  had  a  difficult  decision  to 
make,  and  they  did,  but  yours  and  mine 
is  doubly  difficult.  We  have  ultimately 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  this  issue, 
and  also  we  have  the  added  difflciJty  of 
opposing  our  friends  in  their  unanimous 
decision  insofar  as  this  committee  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  here 
about  "armihilatlon  by  humiliation." 
We  cannot  believe  Powell  can  be  hu- 
miliated. Is  there  a  humiliating  bone 
in  the  body  of  the  man  under  discussion? 
Has  he  displayed  any  repentance  or 
given  any  indication  that  he  is  regret- 
ful? Why,  even  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  are  debating  this  ago- 
nizing and  difficult  issue,  where  all  of  us 
are  on  the  spot,  where  is  Adam  Clayton 
Powell?  As  far  as  I  know  he  is  down 
in  Biminl  with  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a 
woman  in  the  other.  Can  you  think  a 
man  so  calloused  to  his  fate  today  be 
humiliated?  Certainly  none  could  log- 
ically contend  that. 

The  Members  know  what  the  courts 
of  New  York  said  about  this  man  being 
repentant  in  the  position  he  Is  in  there. 
There  is  no  indication  of  regret,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  repentance  or  retri- 
bution on  his  part.  Can  we  believe  that 
we  can  humiliate  him  by  bringing  him 
down  into  this  Hoxise  and  letting  him 
receive  a  censure?  To  you  and  to  me  it 
would  be  important,  but  to  him,  he  has 
already  thumbed  his  nose  at  this  House 
and  told  us  we  are  a  bunch  of  hypocrits. 
He  has  said,  in  effect,  "I  care  nothing 
what  you  think  about  the  situation.  I 
am  above  the  law.  I  am  above  the  Con- 
gress." 

If  you  pass  this  resolution  you  are 
going  to  be  telling  the  American  people 
that  we  have  no  qualiflcations  for  mem- 
bership in  this  body ;  that  there  are  only 
three  requirements  about  which  we  are 
concerned  and  that  is  the  matter  of  age, 
citizenship,  and  inhabitancy,  not  resi- 
dence. We  are  telling  the  Nation  that 
we  are  not  concerned  about  other  quali- 
flcations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  back  there  on  January  10  this 
House  regained  some  of  the  lost  prestige 
and  respect  of  the  American  people.  To- 
day I  am  fearful  that  today  we  are  fixing 
to  march  back  down  the  hill  in  our  hour 
of  shame. 

You  can  rationalize  all  you  wish  to  that 
in  censuring  Powell  you  will  annihilate 
him  by  humiliation,  but  the  people  of 
this  Republic  do  not  understand  that. 
The  only  question  they  want  to  know  is 
did  you  or  did  you  not  vote  to  seat 
Powell,  the  fugitive  from  justice,  the 
man  accused  of  defrauding  the  people. 
As  I  say,  you  can  rationalize  all  you  wish, 
but  the  central  Issue  is  seating  the  man 
and  that  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  say  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  going  to  fine 


him  $40,000,  a  heavy  punishment  indeed. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  you  and  to  me 
that  would  be  a  serious  matter,  but  let 
me  tell  you  we  would  be  doing  him  a 
favor  if  we  fine  him  $40,000.  For  the 
rest  of  the  days  of  this  session  we  will  be 
having  this  man  running  around  orga- 
nizing a  national  committee  to  pay  for 
Powell's  loss  of  salary,  accusing  us  of 
working  him  without  pay.  He  will  raise 
$100,000,  on  the  plea  that  you  and  I  re- 
fuse to  pay  him.  He  will  make  more 
from  that  than  he  will  from  his  record, 
"Keep  the  Faith,  Baby." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  you  that  it 
is  our  reputations  which  are  at  stake, 
and  not  the  reputation  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
not  easy  for  a  Member  from  New  York 
State  to  oppose  the  recommendation  of 
the  distinguished  select  committee,  or  of 
the  distinguished  dean  of  our  delegation, 
the  beloved  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  .  But  in  all  conscience,  as 
one  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  recommendation  that  has  come 
out  of  this  committee.  I  feel  that  it 
needs  to  be  amended  in  one  important 
respect. 

The  committee  has  addressed  itself  to 
narrow  constitutional  groimds.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  approve  that  position,  but  I 
think  that,  having  limited  ourselves  to 
those  narrow  constitutional  grounds, 
there  is  still  one  important  point  which 
the  select  conunittee  has  failed  to  ex- 
amine carefully,  and  that  is  the  con- 
tinued defiance  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  in  choosing  to 
disregard  the  orders  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  State.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
real  issue  that  first  brought  his  case  be- 
fore this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that  his 
defiance  of  the  courts  wsis  based  upon 
his  membership  in  this  House.  As  a  part 
of  his  defiance  he  has  deliberately  and 
intentionally  for  some  months  removed 
himself  physically  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  con- 
form with  the  rulings  and  decrees  of  its 
courts.  By  thus  removing  himself,  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  grave  cloud  has  been  raised 
over  the  question  of  his  inhabitancy, 
one  of  the  basic  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  In  this  House. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  should  not 
act  on  this  matter  of  inhabitancy  be- 
cause the  nine  men  on  the  Supreme 
Court  might  make  a  different  decision 
on  it,  and  we  are  also  told  that  perhaps 
the  courts  of  New  York  State  might 
make  a  different  decision  on  inhabit- 
ancy. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  clearly 
that  we  in  this  House  shall  be  the  judge 
of  inhabitancy,  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  insist  that  until 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  re- 
moved this  cloud  over  the  matter  of  his 
Inhabitancy,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
he  can  go  back  into  the  State  and  dis- 
trict which  he  seeks  to  represent — and  he 
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can  go  back  only  by  purging  h  mself  of 
contempt  of  court  in  New  Tork — we 
ought  not  to  seat  him  in  this  House. 

I  refer  the  Members  of  this  pouse  to 
the  committee's  own  report.  On  page 
24  is  the  text  of  the  most  relevant  House 
precedent  on  the  matter  of  inhabitancy. 
It  comes  from  the  Beck  cas^  report, 
handled  in  1928  in  the  70th  Clongress: 

He  must  have  and  occupy  a  plac^  of  abode 
within  the  particular  State  In  frhlch  he 
claims  Inhabitancy,  and  that  he  i^ust  have 
openly  and  avowedly  by  act  and:  by  word 
jubjected  himself  to  the  duties  anld  respon- 
sibilities of  a  member  of  the  boiy  poUtlc 
of  that  particular  State.  j 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  obeying!  the  or- 
ders of  the  courts  is  one  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  Memier  from 
New  York  State.  Yet  Mr.  PokveU  has 
openly  and  avowedly  by  act  and  word  de- 
fied this  duty  and  has  deliberately  moved 
out  of  New  York  State  to  ajvold  his 
responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  If  ]the  pre- 
vious question  is  voted  down,  as  I  hope 
It  will  be,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  resolution,  that  the  oath  ijhall  not 
be  administered  to  Mr.  Powell  |  until  he 
has  first  purged  himself  of  all  Contempt 
and  thereby  made  it  clear  that  he  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Nfw  York 
within  the  meaning  of  the  precedents  of 
this  House.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tlmie  I  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has! expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  th*  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  has  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  fave  the 
matter  of  inhabitancy  most  careful  and 
exhaustive  study. 

You  wUl  find  a  mature  dlscUssion  of 
the  matter  on  pages  22  to  24  of  Itts  report. 

Our  study  indicates  that  the  ttnn  "in- 
habitant" was  substituted  for  tfce  term 
"resident"  by  the  framers  of  th^  consti- 
tution in  order  to  avoid  the  problems  of 
technical  construction.  ' 

The  committee's  record  in  thjese  pro- 
ceedings show  that  the  Member-elect, 
Mr.  Powell,  is  a  qualified  elector  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

That  he  has  filed  New  York  l^tate  in- 
come tax  returns  for  the  years  1962  to 
1965  and  a  declaration  of  estimated  per- 
sonal income  tax  for  the  year  1£|66;  and 
that  he  retains  an  apartment  rfesidence 
In  New  York  City  for  which  he  ppys  rent 
and  utilities.  ; 

He  was  pastor  of  a  New  Yorl^  church 
and  is  presently  pastor  emeritu^  of  that 
church.  I 

Applying  established  criteria  to  the 
facts  in  this  case,  the  commitljee  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Powell  was  an  Inhabit- 
ant of  the  State  of  New  York  on! the  day 
of  his  election  within  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  very 
point?  y 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation indicated  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  did  not 
vote  in  person  on  November  8,  b^t  voted 
by  absentee  ballot? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  did,  but  tl^at  does 
not  militate  against  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Did  the  committee's 
inquiry  not  also  elicit  evidence  that  he 
could  not  remember  clearly  the  last  time 
he  was  in  New  York  State?  Does  not  the 
committee's  own  report  on  page  24,  quot- 
ing the  precedents  of  the  House,  indicate 
that  inhabitancy  depends  not  only  on 
occupying  a  place  of  abode  within  the 
particular  State  in  which  he  claims  in- 
habitancy, but  "that  he  must  have  openly 
and  avowedly  by  act  and  word  subjected 
himself  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  Member  of  the  body  politic  of  that 
State"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  The 
cases  and  the  precedents  uphold  that 
there  are  many  indicia  which  indicate 
inhabitancy.  In  this  case  they  support 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  TeagiieI, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  told  me  within  the  last 
few  days  that  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee are  sound  and  should  be  adopted 
but  they  were  afraid  that  they  could  not 
vote  to  do  so.  They  said  that  their  mail 
was  100  to  1  to  "throw  the  rascal  out" 
and  that  under  this  kind  of  pressure,  it 
would  be  most  dlfBcult  for  them  to  vote 
to  seat  Ad.am  Clayton  Powell  even  with 
the  severe  punishment  we  have  suggested. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  to  those  who 
sincerely  believe  that  we  took  the  wrong 
course.  Rather,  I  am  appealing  to  those 
who  believe  that  we  were  right  but  find 
it  politically  embarrassing  to  support  us. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  read  John 
P.  Kennedy's  book  "Profiles  in  Courage." 
Perhaps  some  small  amount  of  coiorsige 
might  be  required  to  vote  to  seat,  censure, 
and  punish  Mr.  Powell,  but  I  suggest 
not  much. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  select  committee  came  up 
with  the  best,  the  toughest,  and  the  most 
permanent  solution  to  a  most  diflBcult 
problem  can  convince  the  American 
people  of  that  fact.  We  are  all  good 
salesmen  or  we  would  not  be  sitting  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  substantial  majority  of 
the  American  people  will  support  us  when 
we  explain  to  them : 

First.  That  there  are  serious  problems 
of  constitutional  law  involved  in  this 
whole  matter.  If  we  refuse  to  seat  Mr. 
Powell,  this  case  could  well  be  in  the 
courts  for  years. 

Second.  That  if  we  do  not  seat  Mr. 
Powell,  even  assuming  that  the  courts 
might  eventually  decide  we  had  that 
right,  we  might  well  be  establishing  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  Should  we 
add  to  the  qualification  of  age,  citizen- 
ship, and  residency'  Should  we  tell  the 
voters  of  any  congressional  district  that 
they  cannot  send  anyone  here  to  repre- 
sent them,  no  matter  what  his  character 
may  be,  as  long  as  he  is  duly  elected? 
We  might  not  like  a  Congressman  or 
Congresswoman's  religious,  political 
views,  race,  or  general  morals,  but  in  a 
representative  form  of  government  Is  it 
wise  for  lis  to  overrule,  by  a  simple  ma- 


jority, the  will  of  the  voters  in  any  con- 
gressional district,  not  just  those  of  the 
New  York  district  with  which  we  are 
today  concerned? 

Third.  That  what  we  propose  is  severe, 
tough,  and  practical,  and  is  less  likely  to 
result  in  long  drawn  out  court  battle 
than  other  courses  would. 

Fourth.  That  persons  who  have  been 
critical  of  our  courts  for  too  loosely  in- 
terpreting the  U.S.  Constitution  should 
be  gratified  that  in  this  case  our  recom- 
mendations entail  a  strict,  rather  than 
loose,  interpretation  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution says. 

Fifth.  That  we  are  by  no  means  just 
slapping  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  wrist. 
We  should  explain  to  our  citizens  just 
how  humiliating  censure  and  loss  of 
seniority  really  is. 

Sixth.  That  your  committee  has 
turned  important  information  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  could 
well  result  in  criminal  action  as  well  as 
civil  siilts.  Mr.  Powell  will  not  be  any- 
where near  out  of  the  woods  even  though 
the  House,  as  I  hope  it  will,  supports 
your  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemsui  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Corman], 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  service 
on  the  ad  hoc  committee  has  been  diflB- 
cult. and  in  some  ways  distasteful.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jacobs],  very  accurately  stated 
that: 

It  Is  unpleasant  to  sit  In  Judgment  of 
one's  colleague. 

But  in  the  broader  sense  it  was  an  in- 
teresting, challenging  and  reassuring  ex- 
perience for  me.  Each  of  us  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
To  assume  responsibility  for  recommend- 
ing to  this  House,  action  in  a  case  of  the 
highest  importance,  a  case  with  few — 
and  I  suggest  to  you — poor  precedents;  a 
case  in  which  basic  constitutional  issues 
are  at  stake,  and  a  case  which  is  sur- 
rounded and  shot  through  with  emotion, 
passion,  and  prejudice,  is  to  assume  a 
monumental  task. 

Very  rightly,  the  House  gave  us  a  short 
time  in  which  to  reach  oiu-  decision  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  this  body. 
Within  this  time  framework,  we  con- 
ducted as  thorough  an  investigation  as 
the  circumstances  permitted.  Addition- 
ally, our  job  was  made  substantially  eas- 
ier by  the  thoroughness  and  objectivity 
of  the  Hays  committee  investigations 
last  fall.  Although  our  time  was  short, 
we  had  adequate  evidence  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  misconduct  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  satisfy  us  in  arriving 
at  our  decision. 

Our  second  step  was  to  review  care- 
fully the  applicable  constitutional  law, 
to  explore  in  some  depth  every  possible 
recommendation  available  to  us,  testing 
each  of  them  against  the  Constitution, 
disposing  of  those  we  concluded  were  out- 
side the  range  of  our  authority,  and 
searching  for  a  fair,  efiScacious  recom- 
mendation within  our  authority.  One 
of  the  most  significant  results  of  this 
process  was  the  consensus  which  devel- 
oped among  the  nine  of  us. 
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The  reward  to  me  in  serving  on  this 
committee  was  that,  having  been  forced 
to  review  carefully  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  the  condition 
of  this  House  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory, I  found  renewed  and  greater  confi- 
dence in  and  respect  for  both.  For  5 
weeks  I  heard  about  and  thought  about 
the  shameful,  inexcusable  misconduct  of 
a  colleague  who  turned  great  talent  for 
good  into  an  object  of  shame  and  em- 
barrassment because  of  his  incapacity 
for  self -discipline  and  trust.  But,  I  also 
saw  that  this  House  has  both  the  ability 
and  the  integrity  to  expose  and  disci- 
pline one  of  its  Members  for  such  con- 
duct. And  we  have,  I  believe,  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  political  integrity 
necessary  to  stay  within  the  confines  of 
our  constitutional  limitations  and  over- 
come the  pressures  and  prejudices  that 
are  in  conflict  with  that  position. 

Our  committee  brings  you  a  recom- 
mendation which  does  four  things. 
First,  it  stays  within  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  itself.  I  urge 
each  Member  to  consider  carefully  the 
words  that  control  this  case.  The 
Constitution  says  that  we  are  sole  judges 
of  the  qualifications  of  our  Members, 
but  the  document  specifies  what  those 
qualifications  must  be.  They  are  age, 
citizenship,  and  inhabitancy.  The  word 
qualification  was  not  haphazardly  se- 
lected by  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
did  not  mean  fitness  or  acceptability, 
and  we  are  not  recommending  that 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  found  to  be 
either  of  those  two  things.  We  do  say 
that  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  House  as  that  word  "qualified"  is 
given  meaning  by  the  Constitution.  For 
those  who  question  whether  the  House 
could  survive  under  such  a  strict  inter- 
pretation, I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it 
has  nicely  for  nearly  200  years,  because 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  all  of  those 
who  have  lived  under  this  Constitution 
since  that  time  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  people  themselves  are  capable 
of  self-government.  They  are  capable 
of  making  the  decision  as  to  who  is  fit 
to  be  their  Congressman.  Now,  as  work- 
ing politicians,  we  would  all  agree  that 
the  people  frequently  make  decisions 
with  which  we  disagree,  though  I  assume 
all  of  us  here  feel  that  our  own  districts 
made  wise  decisions  on  November  8, 1966. 
But  the  point  is,  that  our  system  is  safe 
and  secure  because  there  is  no  appellate 
authority  above  the  decision  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  thought  the  system 
would  work,  history  has  proven  that  it 
does  work,  and  we  today  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vote  of  confidence  of  that 
system — a  vote  which  regrettably,  must 
take  place  on  a  complex  and  an  unpleas- 
ant set  of  circumstances.  The  second 
thing  this  committee's  recommendation 
does  is  confirm  our  faith  in  the  capacity 
for  self-government  of  the  American 
people. 

The  logical  question  follows,  if  we  con- 
clude that  we  must  live  with  the  decision 
of  the  voters  in  each  district,  can  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  when  we  feel  those  deci- 
sions are  wrong?  Has  the  institution  of 
the  House  become  so  complex  that  we 
carmot  live  with  the  decision  of  the  vot- 
ers of  the  18th  District  of  New  York;  are 


we  so  exposed  in  our  moral  stability  that 
we  must  say  to  them,  "We  cannot  accept 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  because  he  would 
corrupt  our  House  and  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  our  institu- 
tion." 

I  say  to  you,  that  these  propositions  are 
false  and  absurd.  So  long  as  this  House 
is  composed  in  large  measure  of  men  of 
honesty  and  integrity,  then  a  lack  of  it 
on  the  part  of  one  constitutes  no  danger, 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  should  this 
House  ever  be  composed  of  a  majority  of 
dishonest  men,  there  would  be  no  hope 
for  its  survival  nor  the  survival  of  our 
system  of  self-government. 

The  third  thing  our  recommendation 
does  is  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  House. 

And  lastly,  I  would  address  myself  to 
those  who  question  the  fairness  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  of  our  recommenda- 
tions. Each  Member  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  our  recommendations 
are  adopted  they  set  a  new  precedent  for 
punishment  of  a  Member  of  this  body. 
'  No  Member  has  ever  been  expelled  from 
this  body  except  for  bearing  arms  against 
his  country.  No  Member  has  ever  been 
punished  before  except  by  censure.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  your  committee  that 
the  conduct  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
warranted  substantially  more  than  cen- 
sure, although  it  certainly  warranted  that 
too.  We  felt  the  punishment  should  do 
two  things:  first,  it  must  be  suflaciently 
severe  to  stand  as  a  historic  warning 
against  future  misconduct;  second,  it 
ought  to  retrieve  for  the  American  tax- 
payers, at  least  in  substantial  propor- 
tions, funds  which  were  misappropriat- 
ed; and  third — and  I  think  of  great  im- 
portance— it  ought  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  redemption.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
has  unquestionably  contributed  to  good 
legislation  in  the  past  6  years.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  he  be  given  the 
opportimity  to  do  that  in  the  future,  but 
we  clearly  and  carefully  deny  him  any 
opportunity  to  pursue  the  dishonest  and 
disgraceful  conduct  which  was  the  gene- 
sis of  today's  action. 

I  fully  recognize  that  each  Member  is 
sorely  troubled  by  the  decision  which  he 
must  make  today.  Those  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  necessarily  given  more 
thought  and  more  study  to  the  matter 
than  some  have  been  able  to  do,  and  yet, 
we  all  share  equally  the  burden  of  fair 
and  final  decision.  Little  of  what  we 
do  in  this  House  is  easy,  yet,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  and  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  this  House  as  an  institution 
and  to  our  form  of  self-government  than 
the  decision  which  we  must  make  today. 

I  respectfully  urge  each  Member 
to  support  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Cahfornia 
[Mr.  Corman]  for  the  diligent  manner 
in  which  he  discharged  a  most  diflBcult 
task  as  a  member  of  the  select  committee 
created  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1. 
However,  some  aspects  of  the  commit- 
tee's findings  trouble  me. 

Although  the  powers  of  the  House  are 
virtually  plenary  in  disciplirung  its  Mem- 
bers, its  authority  with  reference  to  the 
seating  of  a  Member  is  severely  limited 
by  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 


It  is  the  Integrity  of  the  House  in  this 
instance,  not  the  integrity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  which  history  will 
judge.  It  is  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  people  of  any  district  to  select  in  free 
and  fair  elections  the  person  of  their 
choosing  to  represent  them  in  Congress 
which  we  must  safeguard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apart  from  this  very 
serious  challenge  to  the  basic  democratic 
institution  of  representative  govern- 
ment, I  am  further  deeply  troubled  that 
we  would  invite  a  confrontation  between 
the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government. 

In  my  view,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  to  rule  that  the  gentleman  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
duly  elected  by  his  constituency  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  House  and  that  the 
Court  would  order  seating  him  if  this 
House  should  ill- advisedly  fail  to  do  so. 

Precipitous  action  by  the  House  not 
only  invites  two  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government  to  pursue  a  collision  course, 
but  in  so  doing  would  further  invite  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  limit  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Coui't  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  in  our  liistory 
have  been  publicly  censured.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  this  House  seeks 
to  impose  a  fine  coupled  with  censure 
on  one  of  its  Members.  The  action  in 
the  Democratic  caucus,  in  reference  to 
his  chairmanship,  was  a  most  stinging 
rebuke,  and  to  attempt  to  strip  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  of  his  senior- 
ity, only  adds  insult  to  Injury. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  integrity 
of  this  House,  and  an  abiding  concern 
for  the  Constitution  which  we  have 
sworn  to  uphold  which  must  guide  our 
course  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  so  that  we  may  have  a  col- 
loquy on  the  matter  of  exclusion  and 
expulsion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  the  matter  of  ex- 
clusion, as  I  understand  it — and  I  should 
like  to  get  the  gentleman's  view — the 
Constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be 
three  qualifications — namely,  age,  citi- 
zenship, and  inhabitancy — and  that  the 
Congress  cannot  add  to  those  qualifica- 
tions. 

That  has  been  borne  out  by  the  articles 
of  Madison  and  Hamilton  in  the  Federal- 
ist, and  borne  out  by  the  decision  in  the 
Bond  case  recently  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  our  review  we  noted  that  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  this  provision  by 
the  Convention  there  was  consideration 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  quahflcation  of 
property  ownersliip  ought  to  be  included. 
The  Founding  Fathers  were  very  ex- 
plicit that  the  sole  qualifications  should 
be  the  three  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  rejected  additions  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  These  quidifications  are 
set  forth  explicitly  in  the  Constitution. 
And  if  Corwress  had  a  right  to  add  to 
those  qualifications  then  conceivably 
Congress  could  prescribe  a  qualification 
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based,  for  exeunple,  on  rellgi(^n.    Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Yes,  sir;  the|chalrman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.   CHILLER.    There  coulc 
ably  be  a  situation  arise  in 
majority  Members  of  the 
by  some  device  exclude  the 
nority   membership.    Am   I 
that? 

Mr.  CORMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CELLER.    And  that  led 
to  agree  with  Madison  that : 

The  quallflcatlons  of  the  persoik  who  may 
chooee  or  be  chosen  are  defined  and  fixed 
in  the  Constitution:  and  are  unalterable  by 
the  Legislature.     (The  Federalist,  No.  60.) 

Now.  as  to  expulsion,  that,  ol  course,  is 
a  very  serious,  very  drastic  sanction. 
Am  I  correct?  I 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir;  I^^r.  Chair- 
man. ! 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  a  sanation  that 
has  been  very  rarely  imposed  b^  the  Con- 
gress, either  the  House  or  tl^e  Senate. 
Am  I  correct  in  that?  j 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir.  My  recol- 
lection of  history  Is  that  it  was]  used  only 
a  few  times. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  used  oily  in  the 
cases  of  the  high  crimes,  suclj  as  those 
that  arose  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
Members  of  Congress  joined  [the  Con- 
federate forces  and  fought  against  the 
Union.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  gentle|nan  from 
New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  all  otljier  cases 
where  attempts  were  made  to  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  a  Member]  from  the 
House — expulsion — the  resolution  failed, 
or  resulted  in  a  censure  or  same  other 
arrangement,  which  feU  short!  of  expul- 
sion from  the  House.  Am  I  correct  in 
that?  I 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  chairm|an  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speakeij,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  I  yield  4  rtinutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis].  | 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speakdr,  I  am 
rather  pleased  that  this  collpquy  just 
preceded  my  remarks,  because  1  take  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  aspects  of  the  power 
of  Congress,  which  I  believe  is  pne  of  the 
basic  issues  Involved,  and  my  grreat  fear 
that  as  a  resiilt  of  the  committee  report 
as  weU  as  some  of  this  debase  we  are 
very  seriously  impairing  the  power  of 
Congress.  j 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am '  disturbed 
that  so  much  of  the  committee  report 
and  the  debate  has  been  ai-ound  an 
issue  of  punishing  a  person  rajther  than 
around  the  issue  of  the  Integrity  of  the 
Congress.  The  integrity  of  thq  Congress 
should  be  the  issue.  What  is  inecessary 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  who 
should  be  Members?  It  sounds  very 
strange  to  me  to  hear  from  certain 
people  who  have  long  recognized  the 
various  implied  powers  that  e^iist  in  the 
Constitution — and  I  am  amcjng  those 
who  do  recognize  implied  powefs — words 
that  indicate  that  all  of  a  sudden  they 
are  forgetting  all  about  this  theory  and 
are  moving  toward  strict  constitutional 
construction. 


Let  me  suggest  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  the  Congress  had 
the  right  to  expel,  it  certainly  implied 
that  it  has  the  right  to  exclude.  In  fact, 
look  at  the  fiction  that  Is  gone  through 
by  some  who  would  seat  Mr.  Powell  and 
then  move  to  expel  him  almost  immed- 
iately or  to  have  him  continue  to  step 
aside.  The  implication  that  the  power 
to  exclude  exists  in  the  power  to  expel  is 
quite  obvious. 

I  would  add  one  caveat:  The  power  to 
expel  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  and, 
therefore,  any  power  that  comes  as  an 
implication  therefrom  would  also  require 
a  two-thirds  vote.  Indeed  I  think  that 
this  is  proper. 

Let  me  go  on  to  try  to  lay  at  rest  the 
arguments  that  If  you  then  open  up 
this  area  of  qualLflcation,  you  will  then 
get  into  such  things  as  religion  and  polit- 
ical beliefs  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  red 
herring,  because,  of  course,  there  are 
other  sections  of  the  Constitution  that 
would  forbid  any  such  qualifications 
based  on  this,  but  we  are  not  talking 
about  this  in  this  case. 

We  have  mentioned  the  cases  with  re- 
gard to  expulsion  having  to  do  with  trea- 
son, but  we  all  recognize  that  this  com- 
mittee we  appointed  mainly  to  find  the 
facts  in  our  behalf  on  whether  or  not 
these  charges  made  against  Mr.  Powell 
were  true.  I  did  not  want  to  expel  him 
or  exclude  him  on  the  basis  of  just  a 
hearsay  evidence  guide.  I  wanted  to  see 
a  forum  created  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  We  created  this 
forum,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  careful  job  in  establishing 
these  points.  However,  the  points  estab- 
lished constitute  the  gravamen  of  the 
offenses  of  felonies,  embezzlement,  and 
forgery  and  not  to  mention  such  things 
as  scoflHaw  actions  which  are  themselves 
serious  matters.  These  kinds  of  crimes 
carry  with  them  the  deprivation  of  many 
aspects  of  citizenship. 

Are  we  putting  ourselves  in  the  ridic- 
ulous position  where  we  say  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  exclude  or  expel  from 
the  body  designated  to  represent  the 
people  in  deliberating  and  determining 
governmental  decisions  on  a  serious  mat- 
ter that  goes  to  the  heart  and  to  the  basis 
of  any  organized  society;  namely,  that 
which  has  to  do  with,  and  I  might  men- 
tion one  of  the  10  commandments  here; 
namely,  the  commandment  that  thou 
Shalt  not  steal.  I  think  we  should  be  dis- 
cussing what  is  necessary  for  this  Con- 
gress to  move  forward  to  represent  the 
people  as  ably  and  conscientiously  as 
possible.  It  has  to  do  with  the  kinds  of 
qualifications  all  of  us  expect  from  all 
who  sit  with  us.  The  negatives  are  very 
essential  and  basic  things  which  are 
carefully  spelled  out  in  our  criminal  laws, 
and  this  would  prevent  any  unreasonable 
use  of  the  power  of  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion. 

I  urge  that  we  do  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  and  support  the  motion 
for  exclusion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
29  minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  22  minutes  remain- 
ing. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  fact  that  our  recommendations 
and  our  findings  indicate  a  man  has 
stolen  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  committed  acts  which  are  commen- 
surate with  being  a  felon,  may  I  make 
this  one  observation  to  the  House:  We 
did  not  feel  that  it  w£is  the  province  of 
the  House  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  of 
stealing.  We  have  taken  this  complete 
record,  with  all  of  its  irmuendos  and  all 
of  its  rumors — and  there  are  many  of 
them  in  here — which  this  select  commit- 
tee was  investigating  and  did  experience 
difQculty  in  attempting  to  run  down — we 
have  sent  this  complete  record  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  them  determine,  in  an 
adversary  way,  any  amounts  of  money 
that  have  been  diverted  here  willfully  and 
in  violation  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  asked 
them  to  inspect  and  to  closely  analyze 
the  appropriate  sections  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  This  is  the 
title,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  deals  with  the 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  this  Member-elect  has 
stolen,  converted  funds  to  his  own  use, 
or  has  committed  a  felony,  does  not  rest 
upon  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  anticipate  and  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  our 
report  indicates,  will  expeditiously  look 
into  this  matter,  and  if  there  has  been  a 
conversion  of  funds  that  there  be  a  civil 
action  instituted  to  recover  the  amount 
of  funds  involved. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  has  been 
any  violation  of  the  criminal  statutes 
the  individual  involved  here  is  respon- 
sible for  those  acts;  and,  further,  let  the 
record  show  that  we  do  not  endorse  or 
recommend  the  dropping  of  any  such 
violations,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
fellow  colleagues,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  that  has  been  told  to  me  about  a 
pastor  who  had  the  problem  of  a  deacon 
sleeping  in  the  front  row.  So,  one  morn- 
ing during  the  sermon,  when  he  noticed 
him  nodding,  he  told  his  congregation— 
"Everyone  who  wants  to  go  to  heaven 
raise  their  hands."  Everyone  raised 
their  hands  with  the  exception  of  the 
nodding  deacon. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  did  not 
make  the  point,  the  pastor  said  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  "Everyone  who  wants 
to  go  to  hell  stand  up."  This  deacon 
jumped  to  his  feet,  and  blinking  his 
eyes,  noticed  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion laughing  and  smiling.    He  looked 
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up  to  the  pastor  and  he  said,  "You  loiow, 
reverend,  it  looks  like  you  and  I  are  alone 
In  the  minority  again." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  South- 
land who  served  with  me  on  the  select 
committee,  and  the  positions  that  that 
gentleman  and  I  took,  I  can  turn  to  him 
and  say,  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  are 
again  in  the  minority." 

Congressman  Pepper  and  I,  though 
from  different  positions,  were  the  two 
principal  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee who  had  the  most  divergent  views 
on  what  the  committee's  final  recom- 
mendations should  be.  We  often  found 
ourselves  both  voting  against  a  given 
proposal,  though  for  contrary  reasons. 
But  we  both  were  finally  able  to  sign  a 
unanimous  committee  report. 

May  I  speak  personally  about  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Florida, 
our  beloved  colleague,  Claude  Pepper, 
because  although  we  were  on  somewhat 
opposite  sides  in  this  matter,  and  nearly 
prevented  a  imanlmous  committee  re- 
port, I  think  that  I  might  attest  to  the 
integrity  not  only  of  Senator  Pepper,  but 
of  every  member  on  this  select  com- 
mittee. Republican  and  Democrat.  I 
have  never  in  my  very  brief  career  been 
so  completely  Impressed  by  the  complete 
absence  of  partisanship  and  racial  con- 
siderations, in  the  select  committee's 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  report 
that  is  before  this  great  House  today. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  some 
of  us  may  have  forgotten  about  Sena- 
tor Pepper.  DifiQcult  and  controversial 
questions  are  nothing  new  to  him.  In 
1929,  when  the  first  Negro  Congressman 
to  return  to  these  floors  since  recon- 
struction days,  was  elected  to  the  House, 
Clattoe  Pepper  objected  in  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  to  endorsing  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  President  Hoover  for 
Inviting  Congressman  De  Priest  and  his 
wife  to  the  White  House  in  1929.  And 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  he  moved  and  sup- 
ported the  exclusion  in  1946  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  late  Theo- 
dore Bilbo. 

So.  although  we  have  disagreed  rather 
drastically  at  times,  I  must  honestly 
declare  that  I  feel  that  the  basis  for 
his  position  was  completely  without  any 
racial  overtones  whatsoever. 

COMMriTEE'S     CONDUCT     WAS     EXEMPLARY     AND 
WITHOUT    ANT   RACIAL    BIAS 

Regarding  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  our  esteemed  and  be- 
loved chairman,  let  me  say  here  in  the 
House  what  I  have  said  to  the  press 
and  at  public  meetings  in  my  district. 
At  no  time  during  these  5  weeks  of  the 
committee's  deliberations  were  racial 
considerations  involved— neither  for  nor 
against  Member-elect  Powell.  I  feel 
every  member  of  the  committee  did 
everything  within  his  power,  to  the 
extent  humanly  possible,  to  preclude 
such  matters  from  having   any  effect. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  HOUSE  FOR  NONRACIAL  AND 
NONPOLITICAL   DECISION 

My  colleagues,  I  look  forward  to  being 
able  to  make  a  similar  statement,  in  my 
own  district,  that  racial  considerations 
were  not  a  factor  In  today's  deliberations 
and  ultimate  decision  by  the  full  House 
of  Representatives. 


I  also  recognize  that  this  matter  has 
aroused  an  incredible  emotional  and  po- 
litical furor  thi-oughout  the  country.  I 
can  personally  testify  to  this  fact,  be- 
cause in  my  own  oflQce  I  have  countless 
items  of  correspondence  from  all  over 
the  country.  I  would  even  hazard  the 
statement  that  the  correspondence  rep- 
resents a  majority  of  the  congressional 
districts.  Many  of  these  communica- 
tions are  bitter  and  harsh.  And  some 
even  include  strong  personal  statements, 
not  just  about  Member-elect  Powell, 
but  some  of  them  even  include  strong 
personal  statements  about  myself.  I  am 
sure  that  my  mail  is  but  a  very  small 
sample  of  the  mail  received  by  all  Mem- 
bers. 

But  regardless  of  the  emotions  In- 
volved, and  regardless  of  the  terrible 
political  impact  of  this  matter,  I  appeal 
to  each  of  you  to  consider  this  matter 
exclusively  on  the  constitutional  and 
legal  questions  involved. 

My  colleagues,  service  on  this  commit- 
tee was,  in  my  humble  estimation,  no 
easy  task,  either  professionally  or  politi- 
cally for  any  of  the  members.  When  I 
accepted  appointment  to  the  corrmiittee, 
I  resolved  to  put  aside  my  personal  feel- 
ings toward  the  Member-elect  and  also 
to  put  aside  consideration  of  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  any  particular  deci- 
sion. I  resolved,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  would  base  my  decisions  solely 
on  the  Constitution,  the  law,  the  relevant 
precedents  of  the  House,  and  the  dictates 
of  my  own  conscience.  I  come  before 
you  today  in  this  same  spirit,  to  outline 
to  you  my  conclusions. 

AWESOME    RESPONSIBILITY 

I  feel  that  the  matter  before  the  House 
presents  each  of  us  with  an  awesome 
and  special  responsibility.  This  question 
involves  the  right  of  a  duly  elected  Mem- 
ber-elect to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
and  the  right  of  his  constituents  to  be 
represented  by  the  man  of  their  own 
choice.  These  questions  are  of  the  high- 
est constitutional  importance. 

All  the  possible  steps  that  have  been 
suggested  in  this  case,  whether  censure, 
exclusion  or  expulsion,  involve  exercises 
of  constitutional  prerogatives  that  the 
House  has  exercised  with  the  greatest 
care  and  reluctance.  Censure  has  been 
voted  only  seventeen  times  in  our  history. 
The  last  motion  of  censure  was  in  1921 
and  no  motion  to  censure  has  even  been 
introduced  since  then.  There  have  only 
been  six  Members-elect  excluded  for 
reasons  other  than  contested  elections 
or  questions  or  disloyalty  arising  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  last  case  of 
exclusion  occurred  in  1919,  and  in  that 
case  the  House  later  seated  the  person  as 
a  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  person's  favor.  In  all  our  history 
only  three  Members  have  ever  been  ex- 
pelled and  all  of  those  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  accusations  of  treason  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Surely 
the  vote  each  of  us  casts  today  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  votes  we  will 
cast  in  our  entire  careers  in  Congress. 

CONSTITUTION    REQUIRES    MEMBEB-ELECT 
POWELL   TO    BE    SEATED 

The  unainmous  and  very  positive  de- 
cision by  the  entire  committee,  after 
careful  consideration,  was  that  Member- 


elect  Powell  possessed  a  valid  election 
certificate  from  his  State,  that  there  was 
no  dispute  regarding  the  validity  of  his 
election,  and  that  he  fully  satisfied  the 
three  enumerated  constitutional  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  House; 
namely,  a  minimum  age  of  25  years,  U.S. 
citizenship,  and  inhabitancy  of  the  State 
from  which  he  was  elected.  The  com- 
mittee felt,  quite  definitely,  that  if  those 
criteria  were  satisfied  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  burden  of  the  precedents 
allows  the  House  no  option  but  to  seat 
such  a  duly  qualified  Member-elect. 

The  committee  further  considered  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Powell's  constituents  were 
aware  of  the  various  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct made  about  him  and  that  they 
had  still  reelected  him  overwhelmingly  to 
his  12th  term  in  the  Congress.  For  us 
to  override  that  decision  would  counter 
the  high  constitutional  privilege  of  his 
constituents  to  be  represented  by  the  man 
of  their  own  choice.  In  fact  there  is 
every  indication  that  Mr.  Powell  will  be 
reelected  continuously  for  the  foreseeable 
future  regardless  of  the  House's  action 
today. 

WHY  THE  COMMfTTEE  REPORT  WAS  UNANIMOUS 

The  committee  report  was  signed  by  all 
nine  members  of  the  select  committee 
even  though  some  of  us  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  report's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. I  feel  that  the  principal 
reason  for  this  unanimity  was  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  committee  mem- 
bers that  the  major  responsibility  given 
us  by  the  House  was  to  report  on  "the 
right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  90th  Congress." 
This  primary  question  is  so  important, 
and  involves  such  basic  constitutional 
considerations,  that  even  those  members 
of  the  committee  who  strongly  object  to 
certain  other  of  the  recommendations 
did  not  want  the  committee's  position 
on  this  fimdamental  point  to  be  muted  or 
diffused  in  any  way  because  not  all  of 
the  members  signed  the  report.  I  signed 
the  committee  report  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strongest  and  most  defini- 
tive statement  possible  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  that  Adam  Powell  must  be 
seated. 

MY   DISAGREEMENTS  WITH   THE  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

And  so  the  committee  report,  my  col- 
leagues, was  imanimous,  but  I  alone  filed 
additional  views  that  I  feel  I  should 
share  with  you  very  briefly. 

I  want  to  now  outline  my  strong  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  the  committee's 
procedures,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions. My  present  disagreements  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  conamittee's  work 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  statement  of  "additional  views" 
filed  with  the  conmnittee  report.  I  place 
my  statement  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Additional  Views  of  Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jb. 
(Submitted  with   the  report   ol   the   select 
committee   regarding  the  right  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  be  seated) 
(1)  The  question  of  the  right  of  a  Member- 
elect  to  be  administered  the  oath  and  the 
responsibility  ol  the   House   to  punish   Its 
Members  should  be  distinguished  with  great 
precision. 
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(2)  Any  Member  or  Member-elec  ,  and  his 
counsel  should  be  afforded  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  all  witnesses  brought  be  lore  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  :  nqulrlng 
Into  the  qualifications,  punishmant,  final 
right  of  a  Member  to  be  seated,  or  other 
related  questions. 

(3)  In  his  appearance  before  tfcls  Select 
Committee,  his  declination  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  the  Hays  subca  mmlttee, 
and  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  liti- 
gation in  the  New  York  courts.  Ad  im  Clay- 
ton Powell,  Member-elect,  acted  at  all  times 
upon  advice  of  counsel.  Therefor* .  It  can- 
not accurately  be  held  that  his  conduct 
impugned  the  dignity  of  Congress  pr  was  in 
disrespect  of  Congress. 

(4i  A  review  of  all  cases  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct brought  before  the  House  uad  Sen- 
ate Indicates  that  punishment  has  never 
exceeded  censure.  There  Is  no  precedent  for 
the  removal  of  acciimulated  seniority  com- 
bined with  a  monetary  assessment,  as  is 
proposed  In  the  Instant  case. 

John  ConyIjis,  Jr. 

ON  THE  PEOCeDTJRES  OF  THE  COMMITrkE :  QUES- 
TIONS OF  SEATING  AND  PUNISHMENT  FOR  PAST 
CONDUCT    SHOULD    HAVE    BEEN     SEp|rATED 

I  questioned  the  confusion  of |  the  two 
great  constitutional  questions  of  the  right 
to  have  an  oath  administered  I  when  a 
Member-elect  presents  a  certificate  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Ybrk  who. 
incidentally,  presented  the  chairman  of 
this  select  committee  with  a  certificate  of 
election  ♦hat  was  no  more  or  Idss  valid. 
And  when  we  confuse  the  question  of  the 
right  to  punish  and  even  to  expe)  a  Mem- 
ber for  misbehavior  with  the  right  of  the 
Member  to  be  administered  the  oath.  I 
think  we  create  serious  problems. 

We  should  not  merge  In  one  broceed- 
ing,  and  in  one  resolution  these  wo  sepa- 
rate powers  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  fear  that  combining  these  two 
separate  questions  has  clouded  trie  Issues 
further  in  the  mind  of  the  couhtry  and 
possibly  even  the  House,  and  Certainly 
confused  the  legal  questions  Involved. 

ON  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMIT^E:  COM- 
MITTEE IMPBOPERLT  FOUND  MEMBER-ELECT 
POWELL   GUILTY   OF   CONTEMPTUOUa  BEHAVIOR 

The  committee  report,  In  its!  findings 
of  fact  and  law,  erroneously.  I  fqel,  found 
Member-elect  Powell  guilty  I  of  con- 
timiaclous  and  contemptuous  bepavior  In 
his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  litiga- 
tion in  the  New  York  courts,  m  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  Hays  subcommittee  anp  in  his 
appearance  before  the  select  cojmmlttee. 
At  all  times  he  was  acting  on  t^ie  advice 
of  counsel,  and  very  distinguishied  coun- 
sel at  that.  In  fact.  Mr.  Powell,  was  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  precedents  set  by 
the  last  Member-elect  whose  ri^ht  to  be 
sworn  In  was  challenged  and  referred  to 
a  special  committee.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Powell's  conduct  in  strictly  following 
the  precedents  and  legal  counstl  cannot 
be  judged  as  contemptuous  of  this  law- 
making and  precedent-following  body. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  used  fts  one  of 
the  bases  for  Imposing  severe^  punish- 
ment upon  him.  In  fact,  uslnk  against 
Mr.  Powell  his  refusal  to  te^ify  in  a 
case  brought  against  him,  whefe  he  was 
advised  by  counsel  that  such  (testimony 
was  not  legally  required.  Is  cleanly  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  fifth  amendment  guar 
antee  that  no  man  shall  be  required  to 
testify  against  himself. 


WHY  IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  UNDER  THE  HOUSE 
RULES  FOR  ME  TO  OFFER  MY  AMENDMENT  TO 
STRIKE  THE  LOSS  OF  SENIORITY  AND  THE  FINE 

My  colleagues,  I  contacted  each  of  you 
by  letter  yesterday  morning  informing 
you  that  I  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment this  afternoon  to  House  Resolution 
278  striking  out  the  sections  imposing 
a  fine  and  tlie  monetary  punishment. 
Unfortunately  I  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
the  amendment.  Yesterday  and  this 
morning  I  have  been  doing  research  on 
the  precedents  of  the  House.  I  have  also 
had  consultations  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. The  result  of  this  inquiry  has 
been  that  there  is  just  no  way  possible 
for  me  to  get  the  floor  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
If  the  previous  question,  to  be  demanded 
at  the  close  of  general  debate,  does  not 
pass  then  the  floor  cedes  to  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle.  Under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House,  when  the  previous 
question  fails,  the  Speaker  is  to  recognize 
those  Members  who  led  the  opposition 
to  the  previous  question.  But  among 
those  who  led  the  opposition  he  is  to  give 
precedence  to  Members  of  the  minority. 
As  we  aU  know  John  McCormack  has 
been  a  conscientious  and  zealous  Speaker 
In  his  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  The  precedents 
are  correct  and  he  is  absolutely  right  in 
doing  this. 

However,  if  any  Republican  will  have 
priority  over  me  in  gaining  recognition 
then  I  know  that  I  will  never  get  the 
floor  to  offer  my  amendment.  For  that 
reason  I  will  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  siirely  do  not  want  to  help  any 
of  the  suggested  substitute  resolutions 
which  all  would,  in  one  way  or  another, 
exclude  Mr.  Powell  from  the  House. 
I  am,  therefore,  reluctantly  having  to 
forgo  the  offering  of  my  amendment 
and  so  will  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  urge  everyone  who  agrees  with 
me  regarding  the  substantive  matters 
I  am  discussing  now  to  join  with  me  in 
such  a  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

ON  THE  recommendations:    STRONG  OBJECTION 
TO    LOSS    OF    SENIORITY    AND    THE    FINE 

However.  I  cannot  allow,  In  good  con- 
science, of  imposing  a  monetary  fine  and 
loss  of  seniority,  be  allowed  to  go  unmen- 
tioned. 

Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  before 
have  we  had  to  consider  the  imposition 
of  a  monetary  assessment  on  an  individ- 
ual. Never  before  has  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  been  stripped  of  his  senior- 
ity in  the  course  of  such  proceedings. 

The  severe  punishment  of  a  loss  of  all 
seniority  and  imposition  of  a  $40,000  fine 
is,  first,  violative  of  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment; second,  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Mr.  Powell;  third,  sub- 
jects this  matter  to  appeal  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  and  is,  fourth,  totally 
unprecedented. 

VIOLATES    OUR    SYSTEM    OF    GOVERNMENT 

Under  our  system  of  government  the 
power  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  the  law  is  reserved  to  the  execu- 
tive. The  power  to  determine  guilt  and 
pass  sentence  is  reserved  to  the  judiciary. 
Congress  power  in  this  matter  extends 
only  to  determining  whether  the  Mem- 


ber-elect is  duly  qualified,  and,  if,  after 
being  sworn  he  should  be  censured.  Ac- 
tion beyond  that  to  determine  the  extent 
of  his  violation  of  Federal  law  and  to 
impose  punishment  is  clearly  beyond 
Congress  power.  Congress  must  be  on 
constant  vigil  to  insure  that  the  other 
two  branches  of  our  Government  do  not 
encroach  on  our  powers.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  act  to  protect  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  system  of  government, 
as  we  are  required  to  do  by  our  oaths, 
to  insure  that  we  do  not  usurp  powers 
reserved  for  either  the  executive  or  the 
judiciary. 

UNCONSTITXrnONAL  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  DETES- 
MINE  GUILT  AND  TO  IMPOSE  PUNISHMENT: 
OUR  PROCEDURES  NOT  SET  UP  TO  PROTECT  DUI 
PROCESS 

As  a  further  illustration  that  Congress 
is  not  the  proper  body  to  Investigate, 
judge  and  impose  punishment  for  viola- 
tions of  law.  I  would  point  out  that  our 
procedures  do  not  include  the  usual  ju- 
dicial requirements.  Our  committee 
combined  within  itself  the  fimctions  of 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  The  com- 
mittee staff  made  investigations.  The 
committee  passed  on  motions  regarding 
questions  of  procedure  and  law.  And 
the  committee  Issued  findings  relating  to 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

Though  prior  committees  judging  the 
right  of  a  Member-elect  to  be  swom 
allowed  the  Member-elect  to  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  against  him,  our  com- 
mittee, over  my  strong  objections,  un- 
fortunately denied  this  usual  right  to  the 
Member-elect.  It  was  only  after  the 
Member-elect's  procedural  motions  to 
gain  something  like  a  normal  judicial 
procedure  were  overruled  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  that  he  decided  not 
to  testify  beyond  what  he  felt  were  the 
clear  constitutional  questions  of  his 
qualifications.  All  the  other  evidence 
against  him  by  various  witnesses  was 
relied  on  without  ever  giving  him  a 
chance  to  cross-examine. 

When  we  deny  any  Member,  or  Mem- 
ber-elect, the  full  right  to  cross-examine 
any  and  all  witnesses,  to  be  allowed  the 
provisions  of  due  process  that  are 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  in 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  I  surely  do  not  believe  that 
was  meant  to  exclude  Members  of  Con- 
gress— I  believe  everybody  has  the  right 
not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

I  think  these  are  questions  that  have 
been  properly  raised,  not  only  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  by  the 
National  Bar  Association,  and  by  law- 
yers and  students  of  constitutional  law 
across  this  country — questions  which  dis- 
turb us  very  deeply. 

POSSIBUJTY  OF  DOUBLE  JEOPARDY  MIGHT  CAtJSl 
THIS  WHOLE  MATTER  TO  RESULT  IN  INTERMIN- 
ABLE LrrlGATION  IN  THE  COtTRTS 

If  the  House  votes  a  monetary  fine 
on  Mr.  Powell  he  then  might  be  able  to 
enter  Federal  court  and  seek  an  injunc- 
tion to  forestall  the  fine  from  being 
levied  on  the  claim  that  it  would  Involve 
double  Jeopardy.  He  could  very  appro- 
prately  claim  he  is  subject  to  prosecution 
for  the  same  offense  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  that  for  him  to  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment by  the  House,  even  though  the  fine 
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would  be  credited  against  his  indebted- 
ness, would  still  mean  he  could  be  sub- 
jected to  double  jeopardy  for  the  same 
offense 

I  doubt  If  many  Members  of  the  House 
want  to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  which 
can  bring  the  Congress  into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  judiciary  and  that  might 
also  tie  this  matter  up  Interminably  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

JINE  AND  LOSS-  OF  SENIORITY   COMPLETELY    UN- 
PRECEDENTED 

A  fine  and  a  loss  of  seniority  is  a  com- 
pletely unprecedented  procedure  for  the 
House  to  use  In  punishing  a  Member. 
There  is  simply  no  precedent  whatsoever 
for  the  House  to  punish  its  Members 
other  than  by  censuring  or  expelling. 
My  colleagues  will  note  that  the  commit- 
tee report,  in  discussing  this  point  on 
page  29,  makes  no  mention  of  any  prece- 
dent. The  report  merely  states  a  dic- 
tum, an  opinion  of  its  own,  and  then 
gives  reasons  why  that  position  should 
be  considered  valid.  The  only  precedent 
cited  is  from  the  Senate  where  the  pun- 
ishment beyond  censure  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  a  Member  for  6  days,  in  other 
words  a  temporary  expulsion.  Even  that 
suspension  was  strongly  dissented  to  by 
one-third  of  the  Senate  committee  in- 
volved. 

NO     EXTRAORDINARY      CIRCUMSTANCES      IN      THIS 
CASE         WHICH         REQUIRE         EXTRAORDINARY 

PUNISHMENT 

There  are  no  extraordinary  circiun- 
stances  in  this  case  which  require  im- 
usual  punishment.  Let  me  review  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  two  relevant  sets  of 
precedents. 

First.  Five  cases  of  censure  in  history 
of  Congress  involving  monetary  offenses. 
Censure  has  been  Imposed  only  five  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  for  finan- 
cial misconduct.  Two  of  the  Members 
were  censured  for  offering  bribes  to  in- 
fluence other  Members'  votes  on  legis- 
lation. The  three  other  Members  had 
accepted  bribes  in  return  for  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  military  academies. 
In  none  of  the  five  cases  was  punish- 
ment imposed  beyond  that  of  censure. 
In  the  entire  history  of  the  House  no 
punishment  beyond  censure  or  expulsion 
has  ever  been  imposed  on  a  Member  for 
any  type  of  offense,  financial  or 
otherwise. 

Second.  Examples  of  financial  mis- 
conduct by  Members  regarding  misuse  of 
funds  In  their  capacities  as  Congress- 
men which  were  never  punished  nor 
even  recognized  by  the  House.  No  mo- 
tion of  censure  regarding  financial  mat- 
ters has  been  carried  since  1873.  No  mo- 
tion of  censure,  whatever  the  offense,  has 
been  passed  or  even  offered  since  1921. 
But  I  regretfully  must  point  out  that  this 
is  not  because  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  been  found  to  be  gidlty  of  financial 
irregularities  directly  connected  with 
their  roles  as  Congressmen. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  put 
In  the  Record  five  cases  of  censure  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress  involving 
monetary  offenses  in  which  the  Member 
was  not  fined  by  Congress. 

Instead,  in  all  of  these  cases  the  House 
never  even  took  official  cognizance  of 
the  Members'  conduct.  The  House  took 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  sound  legal 


position.  Each  of  these  cases  was  pend- 
ing before  the  courts  and  they  left  it  to 
the  courts  to  find  the  Members  guilty 
and  sentence  them. 

Most  of  those  cases  were  disposed  of 
by  his  own  electorate. 

In  each  case  the  Member  was  not  re- 
elected to  a  subsequent  term. 

First.  Representative  J.  Pamell 
Thomas,  of  New  Jersey:  Convicted  of 
misuse  of  his  clerk-hire  allowance  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  specifically 
payroll  padding  and  receiving  of  kick- 
backs from  his  employees.  While  a 
Member  of  Congress  he  was  Indicted, 
pleaded  nolo  contendere,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  and  fined.  I 
would  point  out  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House; 
namely,  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Second.  Walter  Brehm,  of  Ohio:  Con- 
victed of  five  coimts  of  accepting  cam- 
paign contributions  from  his  ofiQce  clerks 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law  and  re- 
ceived suspended  sentence  and  fine  while 
still  a  Member — all  while  still  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

Third.  James  Michael  Curley,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: Convicted  in  January  1946 
of  use  of  the  mail  to  defraud.  Sentenced 
to  5  months  in  the  penitentiary.  All 
while  a  Member  of  the  House. 

F\)urth.  Earnest  K.  Bramblett,  of  Csil- 
ifbrnia:  Indicted  in  1953  for  making  false 
statements  regarding  his  receipt  of  pay- 
roll kickbacks  from  his  employees.  Con- 
victed and  fined  and  given  suspended 
sentence.  All  while  still  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

My  colleagues,  I  offer  these  examples 
to  support  my  position  that  of  the  many 
positions  that  might  be  taken  on  this 
question,  support  for  anything  beyond  a 
resolution  of  censure  is  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional, violative  of  the  Member- 
elect's  rights  and  contrary  to  the  great 
preponderance  of  precedents,  particu- 
larly the  most  recent  ones. 

APPROPRIATE  METHOD  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PUN- 
ISHMENT OP  MISCONDUCT  AND  RECOVERY  OF 
MISAPPROPRIATED   FEDERAL   FTWDS 

Let  me  be  sure  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  there  is  definitely  an  appro- 
priate method  for  punishment  of  any 
illegal  conduct  involved  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  Federal  funds  misappropri- 
ated. My  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Moore,  has  pointed  out  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  full  cognizance  of  all 
these  proceedings,  and  that  this  matter 
is  not  going  to  be  disposed  of  on  this 
floor  because  they  are  Involved  in  this 
matter,  and  they  are  going  to  stay 
involved. 

The  select  committee,  in  referring  Its 
findings  and  hearings,  has  even  asked 
the  Justice  Department  for  continuous 
reports  on  their  conclusions  and  actions 
in  this  matter.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  in  the  Federal  courts  the  alleged 
misappropriation  of  funds  by  Mr. 
Powell  can  result  in  the  payment  of 
double  damages  plus  an  additional  pen- 
alty of  $2,000  according  to  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  section  231. 

THE    SPECIAL    ROLE    OF    ADAM    CLAYTON    POWELL 

But  there  is  something  else  about 
Adam  Powell,  the  symbol  of  Negro 
America,  a  personal  hero  of  mine,  that 


makes  this  a  tragedy  that  I  cannot  do 
other  than  make  sure  every  Member  on 
this  floor  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  before 
we,  hopefully,  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion here  today. 

The  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  is  a  false  caricature  of  the 
Powell,  to  whom  the  churches,  the  syna- 
gogues, the  labor  unions  and  educational 
institutions — not  just  black  Americans 
but  all  Americans — owe  an  unparalleled 
debt  for  the  unexcelled  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  his  leadership  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

It  is  Adam  Clayton  Powell  who  has 
steered  through  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act,  the  antlpoverty  bill, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  all  of  these  bills 
which  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  not 
only  of  Negro  Americans  but  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans. 

Certainly  Negro  Americans  cannot  for- 
get that  Powell  is  disliked  by  many 
white  Americans  not  only  because  of  al- 
legations regarding  his  personal  conduct, 
but  because  it  was  Powell  who  desegre- 
gated congressional  facilities  for  his  staff 
and  himself  when  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1945;  because  it  was  Powell  who 
attached  the  "Powell  amendment,"  a  de- 
segregation rider  to  school,  housing,  and 
labor  bills  which  Congress  was  consider- 
ing passing  and  which  did  not  outlaw 
discrimination.  It  was  Powell  who 
forced  congressional  recognition  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  Powell 
who  brought  to  a  vote  the  question  of 
segregation  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
was  Powell  who  demanded  that  Negro 
journalists  also  be  seated  in  the  Senate 
and  House  Press  Galleries.  It  was 
Powell  who  introduced  a  bill  prohibit- 
ing segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  I  urge  that 
we  remember  what  was  said  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  his  chairmanship  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson: 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  of  your  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  represents  the  successful  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  of  49  pieces  of  bedrock 
legislation.  .  .  .  The  passage  of  every  one  of 
these  bUls  attests  to  your  ability  to  get  things 
done.  .  .  .  Only  with  progressive  leadership 
could  so  much  have  been  accomplished  by 
one  committee  In  so  short  a  time.  I  speak 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  benefit 
from  these  laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly 
grateful. 

FINAL    APPEAL 

My  colleagues,  let  me  finally  restate 
my  opening  sentiments.  It  is  our  job 
here  to  not  only  settle  this  particular 
question  but  also  to  set  some  very  im- 
portant precedents.  We  must  begin  to 
estabUsh,  and  quickly  so,  uniform  stand- 
ards of  ethical  conduct  for  all  of  our 
Members  and  our  employees.  But  surely 
in  our  first  major  effort  to  establish 
these  principles,  we  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  Is 
clearly  constitutional,  that  will  withstand 
all  legal  attack,  and  is  effective,  and  that 
will  be  recognized  as  just  and  fair  by 
dispassionate  observers. 

If  I  may  I  should  like  to  close  by  citing 
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to  you  the  famous  statement  by  George 
Washington  during  debate  at  1|he  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1787 : 

Let  us  now  raise  a  standard  to  ■^hlch  the 
wise  and  honest  repair. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  h«re  Is  to 
work  within  the  confines  of  our  con- 
science and  within  the  conflnep  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  use  the  standard  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
would  use — what  is  best  for  Amorica  and 
what  is  best  for  this  Congress. 

I  think  if  we  do  adopt  that  standard, 
we  will  adopt  the  previous  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  then  this  Congresfe  will  go 
on  record  as  supporting  the  historic 
precedents  relating  to  censurQ,  which 
precedents  we  should  certainly  pbserve; 
and  that  we  will  fulfill  the  ccjnfidence 
that  all  America  places  in  this  Congress 
and  make  America  the  greater!  for  our 
actions  here  today. 

In  recent  years  Congress  hat  set  an 
admirable  record  in  refurbishing  the 
honor  of  America  in  guaranteeing  to  all 
of  its  citizens  equal  justice  b^ore  the 
law.  I  would  appesd  to  you  in  this  case 
to  not  only  do  justice  to  an  individual 
but  to  also  do  justice  to  the  principles 
for  which  so  many  have  sacrlnced  and 
for  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  jwe  shall 
all  be  judged.  I 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  13  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wiscon^n  [Mr. 
Thomson]  4  minutes  for  the  purposes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  concern!  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  oter  the 
grave  constitutional  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  here  today. 

I  am  worried  by  the  light  manner  in 
which  we  assume  that  we  havej  implied 
powers  under  the  Constitution;  land  the 
assumption  that  we  have  the  power  to 
add  to  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  we  have  reached  here  today 
a  point  in  history  that  had  been  en- 
visioned by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
great  system  of  goverrunent.        j 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  on  reaaing  the 
debates  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  precedents  that  the  founding 
Fathers  envisioned  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed them  the  waves  of  emotion  that 
would  sweep  this  country  and  sweep  the 
Congress  over  questions  of  this  kind. 
We  are  here  today,  I  think,  in  a  capacity 
of  not  only  people  who  are  citizens  of 
their  districts  but  as  Representatives 
who  should  provide  some  leadership  and 
who  should  maintain  the  high  standards 
which  were  outlined  in  the  foijming  of 
this  Constitution. 

In  those  early  days  the  requirement  to 
vote  and  the  requirements  to  hold  office 
were — sex — you  had  to  be  male  if  you 
wanted  to  vote.  There  were  property 
qualifications.  There  were  religious 
qualifications.  And  there  were  qualifica- 
tions against  having  been  guijty  of  a 
criminal  conviction.  I 

Our  Founding  Fathers  who  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  1787  brought  with  them 
experience  and  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  limitations  on  representative 
government,  and  those  limitations  were 
written  clearly  into  the  Constitution. 
We  do  not  have  power  to  examine  a 
qualification  unless  It  relates,  first,  to 
age,  and  we  have  done  that.     People 


have  been  elected  to  this  body  before 
they  were  25  years  of  age.  Second,  in- 
habitancy; third,  citizenship.  We  do 
not  have  implied  or  actual  powers  to  go 
beyond  those  qualifications. 

I  was  not  a  candidate  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  I  was  not  a  volunteer.  I 
was  drafted.  As  I  told  my  colleagues 
yesterday,  some  of  my  friends  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  "We  hope  among  your 
qualifications  is  one  of  being  prejudiced. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  minority 
report  that  you  bring  in." 

But  the  longer  I  studied  the  impli- 
cations of  this  constitutional  problem, 
the  more  convinced  I  became  that  it  was 
not  only  a  constitutional  requirement  of 
this  body  to  seat  this  Member-elect,  but 
also  it  is  the  wisest  course,  and  we  should 
follow  that  course. 

The  easy  way  out  would  be  to  say, 
"Kick  him  out."  The  easiest  vote  I  could 
cast  would  be  to  exclude  this  Member. 
But  I  think  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion well  covered  that  subject  when  they 
said  that  a  Member  had  a  right  to  be 
seated  if  he  met  the  three  constitutional 
qualifications,  and  that  the  House  had 
the  right  to  discipline  a  Member,  but  in 
the  event  he  was  to  be  expelled,  the  ex- 
pulsion was  to  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Today  this  Congress  should  not  follow 
the  easy  course.  We  should  not  simply 
say,  "Kick  him  out."  We  should  be  con- 
scious that  in  the  history  that  follows 
they  are  going  to  look  at  this  Congress 
and  see  if  we  measured  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  were  set  by  our  forebears. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons],  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  IVIr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman.  This  is  really  going  to 
have  to  be  a  short  speech.  I  did  not 
think  I  could  let  history  be  so  perverted 
on  this  floor  as  it  has  been  here.  I  think 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  should 
realize  that  on  five  occasions  in  this 
Chamber,  right  here.  Members-elect  have 
been  excluded  and  never  seated.  I  will 
give  you  their  names  and  the  States 
where  they  were  from. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  a  Member-elect 
from  Utah;  Mr.  Berger,  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber-elect from  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Young  from  Kentucky;  and  Mr. 
Whittemore  from  South  Carolina. 

Let  us  take  the  Whittemore  case  that 
occurred  in  the  1870's.  Mr.  Whittemore 
sold  appointments  to  the  Service  Acad- 
emies. He  was  investigated  and  cen- 
sured. He  resigned.  He  went  home. 
He  was  reelected,  and  he  came  back  up 
here.  Do  you  know  what  the  Congress 
did?  They  did  not  seat  him  In  this 
Chamber.    He  was  excluded. 

Now,  do  not  be  deluded  by  the  argu- 
ments that  we  are  taking  upon  ourselves 
powers  that  are  not  ours.  That  argu- 
ment has  been  made  ever  since  this  coim- 
try  has  been  founded,  and  during  that 
180  years,  on  five  specific  occasions  In 
this  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
excluded  Members  from  this  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  done  so  twice 
in  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  the  briefs 
that  had  been  submitted  in  Mr.  Powell's 
behalf  the  question  of  exclusion  worried 
me  and  I  asked  the  American  Law  Dirl- 


sion  to  prepare  a  rebuttal  brief  for  me. 
Many  Members  have  asked  that  I  place 
this  brief  in  the  Record.    Therefore  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Librart  or  Conobess, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  14,  1967. 
To:  Honorable  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Briefs  Submitted  Be  Matter  of  Rep. 
resentatlve  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  two  briefs  submitted,  one  by  Repre- 
sentative Powell  and  the  other  by  the  Anierl> 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  relate  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  considering  the  case  of 
Representative  Powell. 

They  are,  of  course,  adversary  briefs,  and 
the  following  analysis  is  made  of  them. 

A.    THE  POWELL  BRIEF 

The  major  point  of  the  brief  is  that  Mr. 
Powell  meets  the  three  qualifications  for 
membership  in  the  House  set  forth  In  Article 
I,  Section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  In 
that  he  is  above  the  age  of  25  years,  has  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
7  years,  and  was  an  Inhabitant  of  the  State 
In  which  he  was  chosen  at  the  November  8, 
1966,  election.  It  also  asserts  that  the  valid- 
ity of  the  election  of  Mr.  Powell  and  returns 
from  his  18th  Congressional  District  in  New 
York  have  not  been  questioned. 

It  asserts  that  the  qualifications  in  Article 

1,  Section  2,  clause  2,  are  the  sole  and  ex- 
cltisive  qualifications  for  membership  In  the 
House  and  that  the  Select  Committee  "is 
required  under  the  Constitution  and  Prece- 
dents of  Congress  to  recommend  the  imme- 
diate swearing  in  and  seating  of  the  Member- 
Elect"  (Mr.  Powell). 

The  first  point  made  by  the  brief  submitted 
by  Mr.  PoweU  is  that  it  was  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
the  House  Is  required  to  seat  a  Member-elect 
who  meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  In 
Article  I,  Section  2,  clause  2. 

Cited  as  authority  for  such  a  statement 
are:  (1)  Professor  Charles  Warren,  T/ie  Afafc- 
ing  of  Our  Constitution,  1928,  p.  420;  (2)  a 
statement  by  Madison  referred  to  In  Far- 
rand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  Vol. 

2,  p.  249;  (3)  reference  to  "leading  commen- 
tators" to  the  effect  that  the  intention  of  the 
Convention  was  to  establish  a  mandate  that 
the  Legislature  (Congress)  has  no  power  to 
vary,  alter,  or  add  to  the  constitutional  qual- 
ifications and  must  seat  as  a  Member  any 
duly  elected  Representative  who  meets  these 
qualifications;  and  (4)  the  recent  Supreme 
Covui;  decision  of  Bond  v.  Floyd,  Dec,  1966, 
87  Sup.  Ct.  339,  footnote  13. 

As  respects  any  clear  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  respecting  the  quali- 
fications for  Members  of  the  House,  see  the 
attached  report  by  Miss  Julia  Sayles  of  the 
American  Law  Division,  "Qualifications  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives", 
February  2,  1967,  marked  A,  in  which  the 
conclusion  is  reached,  after  a  study  of  Far- 
rand's  debates  on  the  Constitution  and  El- 
liott's debates  in  the  state  ratifying  conven- 
tions, that  It  cannot  be  said  definitively  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  determined  that  the 
three  qualifications  of  age,  citizenship  and 
inhabitancy  were  the  sole  ones.  See  also  the 
study  printed  In  88  Congressional  Record, 
3047-3050,  during  the  debate  in  1942,  marked 
8,  concerning  Senator  Langer,  a  study  that 
had  been  printed  as  Senate  Document  4, 
70th  Congress,  in  1927. 

In  other  words,  relevant  records  are  too 
scant  to  determine  with  complete  certainty 
the  Intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

As  respects  the  statement  on  leading  com- 
mentators affirming  the  same  point  of  view. 
I.e.,  Justice  Story,  Cooley,  Cushing,  Tucker, 
Poster,  Paschal,  and  McCrary  (p.  4  of  the 
Powell  brief) ,  attached  are  two  pages  from 
the  minority  report  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brlg- 
ham  Roberts  of  Utah  in  the  56th  Congress 
(House    Report    85.    56th    Congress,    1900), 
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marked  C,  as  reprinted  In  Hinds,  Precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
545-546.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  same  com- 
mentators cited  In  the  brief  for  Mr.  Powell 
are  exactly  those  cited  in  the  minority  re- 
port in  the  Roberts  case  (Mr.  Roberts  was 
excluded). 

Views  of  commentators  to  the  contrary,  as 
contained  In  the  conamlttee  majority  report 
on  the  Roberts  case,  are  attached,  pp.  532- 
S33  of  Hinds',  marked  D.  For  the  comment 
by  Burgess,  see  page  7  of  the  attached  report 
by  Miss  Sayles,  supra.  See  also,  the  attached 
study  printed  in  88  Congressional  Record 
3047  at  3050. 

Commentators  themselves  are  not  In  ac- 
cord on  the  matter. 

Of  the  law  review  articles  cited  In  the 
brief,  4  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  3  (1928),  15 
Georgetown  Law  Journal  382  (1927),  30  Law 
Notes  181  (1927) ,  and  33  Virginia  Law  Review 
332  (1947),  the  first  three,  while  discussing 
the  power  of  the  Senate  over  qualifications 
of  Senators-elect,  actually  related  to  the 
cases  of  Prank  L.  Smith  of  Illinois  and  WU- 
Uam  S.  Vare  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  69th 
and  70th  Congress,  which  were  essentially 
cases  of  elections  purity  and  not  qualifica- 
tions. This  Interpretation  was  expressed  by 
Senators  In  the  debate  over  Senator  Langer  in 
1942.  Such  Senators  as  Senator  Murdock  and 
Senator  Overton,  who  strongly  espoused  the 
concept  that  exclusion  could  not  be  based 
on  any  qualifications  except  absence  of  the 
three  set  forth  In  Article  I,  Section  2,  clause 
2,  stated  that  the  Smith  case  was  entirely 
an  elections  case  and  had  no  relevance  to 
the  matter  of  qualifications  (for  Senator 
Murdock's  remarks,  see  88  Cong.  Rec.  2477; 
for  Senator  Overton's,  see  88  Cong.  Rec. 
2773).  For  similar  views,  see  "The  Legis- 
lature's Power  to  Judge  the  Qualifications  of 
Its  Members",  19  Vanderbilt  Law  Review  1410 
at  page  1424  (Oct.,  1966).  See  also,  Wil- 
loughby.  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  I,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  610,  at- 
tached, marked  E. 

The  article  In  33  Virginia  Law  Review, 
which  appeared  relative  to  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor Bilbo  of  Mississippi  m  1947,  takes  a  strict 
view  of  the  application  of  the  three  consti- 
tutional qualifications  but  grants  that  the 
bodies  of  Congress  have  interpreted  their 
powers  in  respect  to  them  more  broadly  (a 
copy  is  attached,  marked  F) . 

The  Bond  decision  was  a  free  speech.  First 
Amendment  decision  In  which  the  Judicial 
standard  of  "political  question"  doctrine  was 
not  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  because  the 
case  involved  a  state  legislature  and  the 
federal  Judiciary,  not  the  Congress  and  the 
federal  Judiciary  (see  resume  of  the  case, 
attached,  marked  G).  The  footnote  was 
not  only  dicta  but  It  was  related  to  text 
in  the  decision  relating  to  freedom  of  speech. 
The  case  has  little  relevance,  imder  existing 
precedents,  to  the  situation  of  Mr.  Powell. 

The  next  point  In  the  brief  for  Mr.  Powell 
is  that  of  House  and  Senate  precedents. 

It  discusses  the  case  of  William  McGreery 
of  Maryland  in  the  10th  Congress.  Al- 
though remarks  were  made  In  the  debate 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  add  further 
qualifications  than  those  in  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2,  the  point  at  issue  In  the 
case  was  whether  a  state  could  add  qualifi- 
cations (see  resume  of  the  McGreery  case, 
attached,  marked  H).  It  will  be  noted  that 
a  resolution  was  submitted  during  the  debate 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  States  could 
add  to  or  take  away  from  the  qualifications 
in  the  Constitution  prescribed  for  the  House, 
but  it  was  never  voted  on. 

The  case  of  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Ken- 
tucky In  the  Senate,  In  the  Fourth  Congress, 
Is  erroneously  depicted  in  the  brief.  Mr. 
Marshall  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  and 
was  not  a  Senator-elect  (see  Hinds,  Prece- 
dents  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Vol. 
n,  5  1288).  At  issue  was  whether,  for  a 
crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  prior 
to  his  election  but  for  which  the  courts  had 


not  held  him  to  answer,  a  Senator  should 
be  tried  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  declined 
to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  prosecuting  ac- 
tion from  the  constituency.  There  was  no 
motion  for  exclusion  Involved.  It  seemed, 
rather,  a  question  of  possible  expulsion  (see 
Hinds,  supra.  Vol.  n,  p.  819),  and  as  such  is 
not  really  relevant  to  the  existing  case. 

The  quotation  from  Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  52  (1962)  (see  I  attached), 
actually  adds  little  to  the  brief  because  the 
two  cases  to  which  it  is  applied  (I.e.,  Mc- 
Greery and  Marshall)  did  not  relate  to  ex- 
cluding for  disqualification  on  grounds 
other  than  those  set  forth  In  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2. 

The  cases  of  Turney  v.  MarshaU  and  Porke 
V.  Trumbull,  In  the  34th  Congress  (Hinds, 
supra.  Vol.  I,  p.  384),  are  quite  similar  to 
the  McCreery  case,  supra,  in  which,  although 
statements  were  made  about  the  alleged 
absence  of  power  in  Congress  to  add  to  the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  Article  I,  Section 
2,  clause  2,  the  real  issxie  was  once  again  that 
of  the  power  of  the  States  to  add 
qualifications. 

McCrary,  in  A  Treatise  on  the  American 
Law  of  Elections,  2nd  Ed.  (1880),  writes  as 
follows   (pp.  205-206)  : 

"A  State  law  requiring  that  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  shall  reside  in  a  particular 
town  or  county  within  the  district  from 
which  he  is  chosen,  is  tmconstltutlonal  and 
void.  (Barney  v.  McCreery,  CI.  and  H.  169). 
"§  228.  The  Constitution  of  Illinois,  of 
1848,  provided  as  follows: 

"  'The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit 
Courts  shall  not  be  eligible  to  any  other 
office  or  public  trust  of  profit  in  this  State, 
or  the  United  States,  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  elected  nor  for  one  year 
thereafter.  All  votes  for  either  of  them  for 
any  elective  office  (except  that  of  Judge  or  of 
the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Courts)  given  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  people,  shall 
be  void." 

"The  House  of  Representatives  held  that 
this  clause  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  was  void,  because  In  con- 
flict with  the  federal  constitution,  and,  also 
because  it  was  an  unauthorized  attempt  on 
the  part  of  State  of  Illinois  to  fix  or  to 
change  the  qualifications  of  Representatives 
In  Congress.  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Tnim- 
bull,  of  Illinois,  were  elected  Representatives 
In  the  thirty-fourth  Congress.  They  had 
previously  been  elected,  respectively,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Court  of  that 
state,  for  terms  which  had  not  expired. 
This  was  held  to  be  no  objection  to  their 
holding  the  office  of  Representative  in 
Congress.  ..." 

The  case  of  Senator  Stark  of  Oregon  is 
referred  to  In  the  brief  for  Mr.  Powell  on 
page  7,  under  part  4,  citing  I  Hinds,  p.  433. 
Once  again,  remarks  from  debate  are  quoted 
but  not  the  actual  occurrence  of  events. 
When  Mr.  Stark  appeared  In  January.  1862, 
In  the  37th  Congress,  he  was  asked  to  stand 
aside  from  the  administration  of  the  oath 
because  of  alleged  disloyalty,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  that  the  oath  not  be 
administered  to  him  and  that  his  credentials 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  motion  was  adopted,  29  to 
11,  after  an  amendment  to  strike  the  word 
"not"  from  the  resolution  had  been  de- 
feated, 10  to  29. 

On  February  7,  1862,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  a  resolution,  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  the  question  of  dis- 
loyalty, that  Mr.  Stark  was  entitled  to  take 
the  oath  of  office.  After  considerable  de- 
bate including  that  on  qualifications  and 
additions  thereto  by  the  Senate,  the  resolu-. 
tlon  to  admit  Mr.  Stark  was  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  words  "without  preju- 
dice to  any  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
case."  It  was  explained  that  this  was  pro- 
posed BO  that  the  Senate  might  not  be  pre- 
cluded   from   passing    on   the   question    of 


expulsion.  The  amendment  passed,  24  to 
16,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  passed, 
26  to  19.  The  oath  was  administered  to  Mr. 
Stark. 

On  February  28,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
following  a  request  by  Senator  Stark,  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  charges  against  him.  On  April  22, 
1862,  the  select  committee  reported  conclud- 
ing that  Mr.  Stark  had  been  disloyal.  On 
May  7,  Senator  Simaner  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion to  expel  Senator  Stark  on  the  grounds  of 
disloyalty. 

Little  of  the  session  was  left,  but  on  June 
6,  1862,  after  little  debate,  the  resolution 
was  disagreed  to,  16  to  21. 

The  question  was  much  like  those  on  later 
occasions,  to  swear  In  a  Member-elect  (or 
Senator-elect)  pending  an  Investigation. 
Senate  precedents  that  followed,  such  as 
Reed  Smoot  in  the  57th  through  59th  Con- 
gresses, and  William  Langer  In  the  77th  Con- 
gress, also  adopted  the  view  that  once  a 
Senator  had  been  sworn  In,  though  even  on  a 
prima  facie  right,  expulsion  was  the  only 
procedure  to  oust  him  thereafter. 

The  case  of  Francis  Shoemaker  in  the 
House,  in  the  73rd  Congress,  is  attached 
hereto,  marked  J.  The  sole  question  as  dis- 
closed by  the  debate  was:  should  he  be 
sworn  in  and  then  investigated,  or  should 
he  not  be  sworn  in  until  investigated?  The 
House  voted  for  the  former  procedure.  It 
was,  in  effect,  a  reverse  of  the  vote  taken  In 
respect  to  Mr.  Powell,  but  it  In  no  way  ob- 
viated the  Roberts,  Berger,  etc.,  precedents. 
The  case  of  Senator  Langer,  in  the  77th 
Congress  (1942),  is  erroneously  stated  in  the 
brief  on  page  9.  Senator  Langer  was  not  a 
Senator-elect,  He  was  sworn  in  on  opening 
day  "without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senate."  The  Elections  Committee  reported 
that  even  though  he  had  been  sworn  in.  It 
was  not  final  and  he  could  be  excluded  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  Senate  decided,  how- 
ever, after  long  debate,  that  since  he  had 
been  sworn  In,  he  could  only  be  expelled 
by  a  two-third  vote.  The  two-thirds  vote 
did  not  materialize  and  the  Senator  retained 
his  seat  (see  attached  resume  of  the  case, 
marked  K).  The  real  decision  once  more 
was  that  once  a  Senator  had  been  sworn  In,  he 
could  only  be  ousted  by  expulsion  procedure. 
It  Is  again  not  relevant  to  the  present  c&se 
where  Mr.  Powell  has  not  been  sworn  In, 
and,  like  the  cases  of  Senators  Stark  and 
MarshaU,  It  did  not  reach  any  vote  on  the 
question  that  qualifications  other  than  those 
of  age,  citizenship  and  inhabitancy  could 
be  considered.  As  noted  In  the  attached 
resume  of  the  Langer  case.  Senator  Overton 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  have 
squarely  raised  this  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  there  were  too  many  objections  and 
it  was  withdrawn. 

In  resi>ect  to  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  so-called  Credit  Mobilier 
case  in  the  42nd  Congress,  1872,  a  report  Is 
attached  hereto  dealing  with  the  censure  of 
Oakes  Ames  and  James  Brooks,  marked  L. 
A  select  committee  was  created  which  con- 
sidered the  question  of  expulsion  for  offenses 
allegedly  committed  by  the  two  men  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  five  years  previoxisly.  The 
select  committee  recommended  expulsion  on 
the  ground  that  the  acts  committed  and  the 
Influences  brought  to  corrupt  Members  were 
as  likely  to  be  as  operative  on  them  in  the 
future  as  in  the  present.  Consequently,  it 
was  charged  that  the  acts  of  Messrs.  Ames 
and  Brooks  "may  properly  be  treated  as 
offenses  against  the  present  House,  and  so 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  upon  the  most  lim- 
ited rule." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  Issued  a  re- 
port "particularly  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  warranted  articles  of  Impeachment 
of  any  officer  of  the  United  States"  (Hinds, 
supra.  Vol.  II,  p.  855) .  Its  main  point  was 
that  "neither  Impeachment  nor  expulsion 
should  be  invoked  for  offenses  committed 
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before  election"  (ibid.) .    It  did  to  ich  on  the 
question  of  qualifications. 

A  resolution  was  offered  on  P(  bruary  26, 
1873: 

"Wbereas  by  the  report  of  the  sj  leclal  com- 
mittee herein  it  appears  that  the  ai  ;ts  charged 
as  offenses  against  Members  of  ^Is  House 
in  connection  with  the  Credit  WoblUer  oc- 
curred more  than  five  years  ago)  and  long 
before  the  election  of  such  persdns  to  this 
Congress,  two  elections  by  the  pe<^le  having 
Intervened;  and  whereas  grave  doubts  exist 
as  to  the  rightful  exercise  by  thl^  House  of 
Its  power  to  expel  a  Member  fi 
committed  by  such  Member  long 
©lection  thereto,  and  not  connectec 
election;  Therefore  i 

•Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consli  leraUon  of 
this  subject. 

•'Resolved.  That  the  House  abso!  utely  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  Oakes  Amfs.  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  Massacl  msetts,  In 
seeking  to  procure  congressional 
to  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  In 


was  Interested,  and  whose  Interest  directly 
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Congress, 
to  Invest 


depended  upon  the  legislation  ol 
by  inducing  Members  of  Congress 
m  the  stocks  of  said  corporation. 

"Resolved.  That  this  House  absolutely  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  James  Brooks,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  New  York,  jTor  the  use 
of  his  position  of  Government  Urector  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  of  a  Member 
of  this  House  to  procure  the  assignment  to 
himself  or  family  of  stock  In  the  Credit 
Moblller  of  America,  a  corporatioi  having  a 
contract  with  the  Union  Paclfl<  Railroad, 
and  whose  Interests  depended  directly  upon 
the  legislation  of  Congress." 

This  was  a  substitute  resolution  for  reso- 
lutions to  expel  both  Mr.  Ame^  and  Mr. 
Brooks.  Both  substitutes  were  Adopted  as 
respects  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Brooksj  and  then. 
on  motion  to  adopt  the  preamble.  It  lost  by 
a  vote  of  98  to  113,  and  the  preamble  was 
repealed. 

Thus,  the  primary  question  li<  this  case 
was  that  of  either  expulsion  or  ceeisure,  and 
the  preamble  to  the  substitute  resolution, 
to  the  effect  that  grave  doubts  existed  as 
to  whether  the  House  coiUd  expel  Members 
for  acts  occurring  in  prior  Congresses,  was 
deleted.  I 

Point  Three  of  the  brief  for  Mr.  Powell 
deals  with  what  are  called  deviations  "from 
the  constitutional  mandate  on  rare  occasions 
under  Intense  partisan  pressure  ind  public 
hysteria.  These  Isolated  cases  have  been 
subsequently  overruled  or  dlscan^ed  by  the 
House  or  Senate." 

Mentioned  is  the  case  of  Brighi 
of  Utah  In  the  56th  Congress,  I  E 
et  seq. 

This  case  is  alleged  to  have  be, 
ated  by  the  Senate  case  of  Reedj  Smoot  of 
Utah  In  the  58th  Congress.  I  Hinfls,  S§  481- 
484.  In  the  latter  case,  howeve*-.  Senator 
Smoot  had  been  sworn  in.  while  Jir.  Roberts 
had  not  been.  The  majority  repjort  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Langer  (S.  Rept. 
Congress,  pp.  16-17)  distinguish* 
the  two  cases  as  follows: 

•'Reed  Smoot  case.  I  Hinds'  Precedents. 
page   561:  I 

"  'Although  it  was  understood  tjhat  objec- 
tion was  made  to  a  Senator- elact  on  the 
question  of  qualification,  yet  th^  oath  was 
administered  on  his  prima  faclf  showing. 
The  Indispensable  exlsUng  membership  at 
time  of  offense  was  basis  for  two-ihlrds  vote 
(for  expulsion).'"  | 

"  'In  the  present  case  the  powei  of  expul- 
sion could  be  Invoked'.  .  .  (citlhg  p.  563 
from  I  Hinds)." 

In  the  debate  In  the  case  of  Senator  Langer 
(88  CONCMSSIONAL  Recoed,  2489() ,  Senator 
Lucas  stated : 

"In  the  Roberts  case,  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  permit  Robek-ts  to  take 
the  oath.  They  asked  that  he  stand  aside. 
They  said: 


1  Roberts 
ads,  S  474 

^n  repudi- 


llOlO.  77th 
between 


"  'What  Is  the  use  in  permitting  him  to 
take  the  oath,  and  then,  after  he  takes  the 
oath,  expel  him  by  a  two-thirds  vote?' 

"The  House  excluded  Roberts  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

"In  the  Reed  Smoot  case,  Smoot  was  ad- 
mitted, and  he  qualified  by  taking  the  oath. 
The  moment  he  became  a  Senator  he  Im- 
mediately came  under  the  constitutional 
provision  of  expulsion,  provided  his  conduct 
was  such  that  the  provision  was  violated." 

In  addition,  in  the  report  on  the  Smoot 
case,  in  "Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and  Cen- 
sure Cases  from  1789  to  1960",  S.  Doc.  71, 
"Iron  bound  oath"  of  1862.  None  were  Im- 
mediately sworn  in.  and  the  credentials  of  all 
were  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections.  Of  the  seven,  five  were  eventually 
sworn  In.  This  would  seem  to  give  little 
credence  to  the  allegation  of  hysteria. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  power  to 
exclude  on  grounds  other  than  age.  citizen- 
ship, and  inhabitancy  has  been  utilized  so 
sparingly  can  be  argued  to  constitute  a  trib- 
ute to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that 
It  has  not  been  abused.  It  can  be  argued 
that  It  has  rather  been  used  Judiciously  and 
not  hysterically. 

As  respects  the  allegation  that  section  3 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
because  of  doubts  of  excluding  Members- 
elect  on  the  grounds  of  disloyalty,  attached 
are  copies  of  pages  127-133  of  The  Adoption 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  Horace  E. 
Palck  ( 1965) ,  marked  N,  a  study  of  the  actual 
history  of  the  Inclusion  of  section  3.  No- 
where does  he  refer  to  doubts  about  ex- 
cluding from  the  House  Members-elect  on 
the  grounds  of  disloyalty. 

Point  Four  In  the  brief  for  Mr.  Powell 
deals  with  the  December,  1966.  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Bond  v.  Floyd, 
the  case  of  the  Member-elect  excluded  from 
the  Georgia  Assembly  for  statements  alleged 
to  indicate  an  unfitness  to  sit  as  a  Member. 
The  attached  report  on  the  Bond  case  shows 
that  It  was  one  relating  wholly  to  the  right 
of  free  speech  under  the  First  Amendment 
as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  It  deals  with  a  State 
legislature  and  the  federal  courts.  It  is 
totally  distinguishable  from  the  case  of  Mr. 
Powell  where  no  free  speech  claim  Is  made 
and  where  the  legislative  body  Involved  Is 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  sunmiary,  the  brief  does  not  really  sup- 
port Its  contentions.  The  cases  It  cites  are 
not  In  point  and  It  contains  quotations 
which,  though  apt  as  respects  the  arguments 
made,  were  not  related  to  the  fundamental 
questions  In  the  cases  In  which  they  are 
cited. 

B.    BRIEy  AMICI  OF  THE  AMEKICAN  CIVII,  LIBERTIBS 
UNION  AND  NEW  YORK  CIVU,  LIBERTIES  UNION 

The  major  arguments  analjraed  In  the  brief 
for  Mr.  Powell  are  presented  In  this  brief 
and  have  already  been  discussed.  As  has 
been  noted,  it  cannot  be  said  definitively 
from  the  records  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  delegates  explicitly  Intended 
that  the  three  qualifications  of  age,  citizen- 
ship, and  inhabitancy  were  to  be  maximal. 
As  has  also  been  noted,  commentators  are 
not  unanimous  In  their  interpretation  of  the 
actions  of  the  Convention. 

In  respect  to  the  argument  that  the  power 
to  consider  additional  qualifications  Is  denied 
to  the  Congress,  since  there  can  be  no  proper 
exercise  of  a  power  to  review  a  decision  which 
m  a  democracy  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
electorate,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  so  acted  as  Illustrated  by  the  cases  of 
Roberts.  Berger.  Brown.  Young,  and  Whltte- 
more  In  the  House,  and  of  Senator-elect 
Thomas  of  Maryland  for  disloyalty.  In  the 
40th  Congress,  etc. 

On  the  charge  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  Is  fraught  with  possibilities  for  bias 
(Brief,  p.  6).  Senator  Lucas  of  Illinois,  dur- 
ing the  debate  regarding  Senator  Langer, 
stated:  "I  also  submit  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  Senate  precedents  Indicates  beyond 


the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  power  has 
not  been  lightly  considered"  (88  Concris- 
siONAL  Record,  2393) . 

The  brief,  again  like  the  Powell  brief,  tends 
to  Intermix  situations  of  possible  expulsion 
with  exclusion  (not  reference  to  Senator 
Langer  on  page  8  of  the  brief) ,  and  also 
situations  of  administering  the  oath  or  not 
along  with  an  Investigation  (see  case  of 
Shoemaker  on  pp.  8-9  of  the  brief). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU 
speak  briefly  in  terms  of  trying  to  avoid 
the  constitutional  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  10,  1967,  in 
the  exercise  of  fair  play  and  without 
judging  the  issues,  this  House  deter- 
mined that  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of 
New  York,  should  stand  aside  until  he 
had  been  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
explain  some  serious  charges  with  re- 
spect to  his  handling  of  the  funds  of  the 
House  as  a  standing  committee  chair- 
man. At  no  inconsiderable  expense  and 
time  of  responsible  Members,  the  House 
designated  a  select  committee  who  af- 
forded Mr.  Powell  an  opportimity  to 
come  in  and  answer  its  questions. 

What  happened?  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  told  the  special  committee  where 
to  go.  Mr.  Powell  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  handling  of  the 
public  moneys  in  the  contingency  fund 
of  the  House.  He  did  not  explain.  He 
refused  to  explain. 

In  short,  he  has  defied  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  place  himself  as  an  individual 
above  the  rules  applicable  to  Members 
of  the  House.  He  has  continued  to  dis- 
grace the  House  before  the  people  of  thh 
United  States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  situation  we 
should  not  vote  to  seat  any  man  who  is 
defiant  of  the  House,  who  refuses  to  ac- 
count, who  declines  to  explain  serious 
complaints  of  his  own  deliberate,  if  not 
criminal,  abuses  of  the  public  trust  with 
the  funds  of  this  House.  I  believe  Mr. 
Powell  should  continue  to  stand  aside 
until  he  explains. 

If  he  sees  fit  to  continue  to  refuse  to 
explain  it  should  be  made  clear  that  he 
will  not  be  seated  in  this  90th  Congress. 
I  should  like  to  add  nor  in  the  91st  or 
92d  but  of  course  the  91st  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  will  make  its  own 
separate  determination. 

There  is  no  need  to  become  involved  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  need  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Powell's  contempt  of  the 
courts  of  New  York,  nor  his  alleged  ad- 
ventures on  Biminl  and  elsewhere. 
True,  this  background  cannot  help  but 
irritate  the  situation.  Constitutionally, 
it  muddies  the  waters.  For  perhaps  the 
moral  character  of  a  candidate  is  more 
properly  for  the  Judgment  of  his  constit- 
uency. 

But  when  a  former  Member  who  asks 
to  be  seated,  refuses  to  answer  questions 
about  his  own  alleged  embezzlements, 
conversions  and  possible  thefts  of  mon- 
eys entrusted  to  him  by  this  House,  sure- 
ly we  are  not  compelled  to  seat  him  until 
at  least  he  explains  to  the  House.    This 
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would  be  true  of  any  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  Speaker  to  the 
newest  face  on  board. 

Such  refusal  alone,  without  the  need 
for  going  into  any  of  the  other  collateral 
matters  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  than 
sufficient  cause  and  reason  to  so  act  to 
maintain  the  necessary  dignity  and  pub- 
lic respect  for  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  must  face  this  challenge  to  our 
responsibility  to  manage  our  own  mem- 
bership. We  cannot,  nor  should  we,  ig- 
nore our  obligation  in  the  face  of 
defiance,  contumacy  and  failure  to  ac- 
count. 

The  suggestion  that  other  Congresses 
have  seated  persons  convicted  of  crime 
are  wholly  inapt,  for  the  complaint  in 
this  Instance  relates  peculiarly  to  tam- 
pering with  congressional  funds  while 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and — more  im- 
portantly— Mr.  Powell's  failure  to  an- 
swer was  not  in  the  89th  Congress.  His 
failure  to  answer  is  in  this  Congress. 
It  took  place  last  month.  In  February 
1967.  This  Congress  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  seat  a  Member-elect  who  so 
defies  its  rules.  His  dilemma  is  of  his 
own  creation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  po- 
sition will  place  the  Congress  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  the  courts.  I  do  not 
think  so.  But  if  this  be  the  case  I  doubt 
that  the  high  court  would  undertake  to 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  that  it  cannot  decline  to 
seat  a  Member-elect  defiant  of  the  House 
In  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  also  it  should  be 
made  clear  today  that,  in  the  event  Mr. 
Powell  is  asked  to  continue  to  stand 
aside  until  he  responds  to  the  questions 
of  the  House,  it  will  be  without  pay.  For 
again  his  dilemma  is  of  his  own  creation. 
It  should  also  be  made  crystal  clear  to 
the  electorate  of  the  18th  Ettstrict  of 
New  York  that,  special  election  or  no, 
this  House  will  not  seat  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  until  he  first  answers  its  ques- 
tions and  explains  these  serious  charges 
relating  to  his  conduct  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  previous  ques- 
tion will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall],  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  that  I  shall  vote  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  such  time  as  the  proper 
motion  Is  submitted  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  exclude  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  of  New  York  from  membership 
In  the  90th  Congress. 

In  so  doing,  I  do  it  with  full  respect 
for  the  committee  which  has  reported 
House  Resolution  278  today  and  for  its 
long  labors.  I  hope  they  do  not  feel 
hurt,  or  that  to  vote  their  resolution 
down  is  a  vote  of  irresponsibility,  be- 
cause perhaps  they  are  too  well  trained 
in  the  objectivity  of  seeing  both  sides  of 
the  question  and  the  law  to  come  to  a 
prudent  judgment  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therein. 

In  that  connection,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  crux  of  the  situation  before  us 


here  today  is  not  in  article  I,  section  2, 
clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  in- 
deed, if  there  be  a  question  about  the 
qualification  of  this  Member,  it  is  in 
article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution — 
and  I  will  quote  from  my  pocket  Consti- 
tution, not  being  a  lawyer  and  not  trained 
in  objectivity,  but  yielding  to  no  man  as 
to  what  I  hope  is  prudent  judgment,  and 
reading  the  conjunctive  sentences — 
"Each  House  may  punish  its  Members 
for  disorderly  behavior." 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  all  the 
humiliation,  all  the  pleas  that  have  l)een 
brought,  all  the  evidences  of  censure  in 
this  report  toward  this  man  who  has 
referred  to  all  of  us  as  hypocrites,  and 
who  dared  us  to  rest  well  on  the  night  of 
January  10 — and  I  never  rested  better  in 
my  life — indicate  this  man  is  imcensur- 
able,  unembarrassable,  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

He,  indeed,  is  the  one  who  has 
grandiose  ideas  and  delusions  of 
grandeur.  As  one  of  the  "doctors  in 
the  House,"  that  adds  up  to  something 
extraneous  to  the  public  trust  and  best 
interests  of  this  House. 

I  say  to  the  Members  here  today  that 
regardless  of  all  the  constitutional 
questions,  if  I  may  paraphrase  another 
man  who  has  been  in  this  Chamber  be- 
fore us,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember  the 
money  that  may  be  recouped,  whether 
or  not  he  [Mr.  Powell]  is  seated  is  the 
question — rather  whether  or  not  he  is 
seated,  in  spite  of  preaching  insurrec- 
tion, in  spite  of  being  proved  guilty  of 
forgery.  In  spite  of  being  guilty  of 
larceny. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  shall  vote  at 
every  opportunity  to  prevent  this  man 
from  being  seated,  who  is,  indeed,  by  the 
committee  report  itself  which  accom- 
panies House  Resolution  278,  guilty  of 
disorderly  behavior  according  to  article 
1,  section  5,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  hope  all  will  join  me  in  voting  down 
the  previous  question  and  in  excluding 
this  Member-elect  from  the  House. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
investigating  committee,  which  was  con- 
stituted when  the  House  on  January  10, 
1967,  refused  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
to  seat  Representative-elect  Powell,  has 
n  iw  recommended  that  he  be  seated,  but 
•«  ith  certain  conditions. 

These  conditions  are  utterly  unaccept- 
able. 

Among  other  conditions,  the  commit- 
tee provides  that  the  Representative- 
elict  pay  back  $40,000  in  public  funds 
which  he  allegedly  obtained  or  manipu- 
lated illegally.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished, according  to  the  committee  for- 
mula, by  a  $1,000  per  month  deduction 
from  his  paychecks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  does 
not  know  whether  $40,000  represents  all 
of  the  financial  manipulations  of  the 
individual  in  question.  Apparently 
$40,000  was  a  round  figure  that  somehow 
appealed  to  the  conimittee. 

In  the  second  place,  to  seat  the  Rep- 
resentative-elect for  the  purpose,  among 


others,  of  collecting  $1,000  per  month,  is 
in  the  nature  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul";  it  is  "sending  good  money  after 
bad  money";  it  is  in  the  nature  of  pick- 
ing the  taxpayer's  pockets  to  pay  a  cul- 
prit's fine,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Celler,  is  quoted  as  saying. 

And  the  committee  does  not  say  how 
it  is  expected  the  Representative-elect 
if  seated  for  the  remainder  of  the  22 
months  of  the  90th  Congress,  would 
meet  an  obligation  of  $40,000  when  the 
rate  of  pay  deduction  is  only  $1,000  per 
month,  or  a  total  deduction  of  $22,000. 

The  committee  resolution  provides 
that: 

Said  sums  received  by  the  Clerk  (of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  shall  offset  to  the 
extent  thereof  any  liability  of  the  said  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to 
In  the  above  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  pre- 
amble to  this  resolution. 

Why  should  not  a  Federal  court  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  if  either  or 
both  decide  to  take  action  in  this  case, 
be  free  to  fix  liability  to  the  Government 
without  Interference,  restriction  or  di- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives?  The  pending  resolu- 
tion if  adopted,  and  let  us  hope  that  in 
all  conscience  it  will  not  be,  provldep 
that  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall  pre- 
sent himself  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
on  or  before  March  13,  1967.  What  is 
magic  about  March  13?  What  if  Powell 
decides  to  interrupt.  If  the  abortive  res- 
olution is  to  prevail,  why  not  put  the  cap 
on  the  sheaf  of  this  sordid  affair  by  ad- 
ministering the  oath  tills  afternoon? 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  seated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— conditionally  or  otherwise. 
Without  identification  he  has  publicly 
denounced  Members  of  the  House  as 
"hypocrites,"  and  again  without  speci- 
fication or  identification  has  publicly 
asserted  that  his  illegal  acts  have  been 
no  worse  than  those  of  other  House 
Members. 

Yet  when  given  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide evidence  in  support  of  these  state- 
ments and  defend  liimself  against 
charges  of  gross  misconduct,  he  has 
either  refused  to  appear  or,  when  sub- 
penaed,  answered  only  virtually  mean- 
ingless questions. 

Yet  by  some  strange  outpouring  of 
emotionalism  the  committee,  having 
branded  this  individual  as  being  un- 
worthy of  membership  in  Congress  and 
of  bringing  the  House  and  its  Members 
into  disrepute,  now  asks  that  he  be 
seated  so  that  he  can  be  paid  a  salary 
from  which  a  portion  would  be  extracted 
to  compensate  partially  for  that  which 
he  previously  manipulated  to  his  own 
ends. 

I  wonder  when  it  will  be  suggested 
that  Bobby  Baker  be  permitted  to  pay 
what  he  owes  the  Federal  Government 
and  be  free  to  again  wheel  and  deal  his 
way  through  Wasliington  and  way  points 
across  the  country. 

For  altogether  too  many  months  the 
public  was  fed  a  steady  diet  of  white- 
wash and  coverup  in  the  cases  of  Walter 
Jenkins  and  Bobby  Baker,  among  others. 
Ethical  standards  in  Government  seemed 
to  be  at  their  lowest  point.    There  was 
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the  grave  question  of  whetherllaw  en- 
forcement officials  had  the  cou/age  and 
dedication  to  come  to  grips  ^th  this 
situation. 

In  recent  weeks  there  seem^  to  be 
some  Improvement  in  the  moral!  climate, 
due  in  part  to  the  conviction  (f  Bobby 
Baker  and  James  Hofifa,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  House  on  January  10  to  s^at  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  | 

The  House  of  Representatives  today 
can  either  help  this  moral  climate  or  it 
can  further  destroy  it.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  reasonably 
strong  stomach  but  it  will  revolt  at  the 
aroma  that  will  arise  if  tod^y  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  is  offered  a  seat  in  this 
Chamber.  I  will  vote  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  deny  membership  to 
this  individual.  Failing  in  thajt,  I  will 
vote  against  the  resolution.       I 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consumi  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DewneI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  revise  an<l  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  letter.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ge^itleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  waiting  a 
record  historians  will  study  as  precedent 
for  centuries.  Constitutionality  seems 
to  be  the  key  problem,  or  Issue;  however, 
we  must  admit  the  entire  slti4ation  is 
laced  through  and  through  with  emotion- 
alism, anger,  pique,  together  with  un- 
warranted racial  overtones.  Actually, 
many  Members  in  making  a  firnal  judg- 
ment about  their  vote  are  vitflly  and 
properly  concerned  with  the  reputation 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representajtives. 

The  subject  of  the  controversj^  himself 
has  put  in  issue,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  the  reputation  of  each  individual 
Member  of  this  body  by  suggesting  that 
his  conduct  is  the  same  as  every  other 
Member  of  Congress.  It  should  hardly 
be  necessary  to  deny  this  outrageous 
general  condemnation;  howeverj  for  the 
record,  it  categorically  Is  not  trufe. 

Yes,  there  may  be  some  isolated  in- 
stances of  indiscretions  by  somje  Mem- 
ber from  time  to  time,  in  the  pbst,  and 
if  such  be  the  case,  they  should  enjoy 
no  more  immunity  than  any  other 
wrongdoer.  If  there  is  such  avldence, 
let  it  be  presented  and  properly  handled. 
There  should  be  no  double  standards. 

Meanwhile,  drawing  on  a  Personal 
background  of  quite  a  few  yearslln  vari- 
ous areas  of  law  enforcement.  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  find  any  corneiied  felon 
ready  to  "make  a  deal"  by  paying  back 
what  has  been  stolen.  This  hias  been 
the  plea  of  defense  attorneys  and  crimi- 
nals for  decades,  particularly  in  em- 
bezzlement cases,  larceny  cases,  for- 
geries, and  cold  checks.  They  4ay,  "I'll 
give  the  money  back  if  you  will  |give  me 
a  suspended  sentence,  or  probation." 
What  do  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee recommend?  Well,  give  l<im  back 
his  seat,  let  him  pay  back  what  he  stole, 
and  put  him  at  the  end  of  tiie  Une. 
That  is  all.  He  is  still  a  Congressman, 
just  like  everyone  else  sitting  herp  in  this 
Chamber  today,  no  more,  no  less. 


Oh,  yes.  as  perhaps  an  afterthought, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  32  of  the  report  of 
the  select  committee,  they  are  "forward- 
ing copies  of  its  hearings,  records,  and 
report  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prompt  and  appropriate  action" — what- 
ever that  means. 

This  may  carry  some  weight  with  Jus- 
tice, but  it  really  is  nothing  new.  Con- 
gressman Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  a 
member  of  the  Hays  committee,  referred 
this  whole  matter  to  Justice  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  6  weeks  ago.  And 
I  did  the  same  thing  separately  last  Jan- 
uary. Why?  Because  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Hays  committee  developed 
sufficient  facts  to  warrant  further  inves- 
tigation by  the  Justice  Department  to 
determine  or  verify  whether  there  had 
been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  laws  by 
this  individual,  and  appropriate  prosecu- 
tive steps  no  matter  who  was  involved. 
Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
requested  by  both  of  us  to  review  the  re- 
port and  hearings,  and  conduct  further 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  an  illegal  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  and,  if  so,  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  proper  to  recover.  Again,  no  mat- 
ter who  was  involved.  Incidentally,  less 
than  an  hour  before  this  session  started 
today,  a  reply  was  hand  delivered  from 
GAO  which  appears  following  my  re- 
marks— quote  attached — at  the  end. 

The  Justice  Department,  through  Fred 
Vinson,  Jr.,  advised  me  they  were  pur- 
suing the  matter — however,  would  await 
the  outcome  of  the  work  of  this  select 
committee  to  see  what  their  evidence 
might  develop.  They  did  admit  the  issue 
before  the  select  committee  was  differ- 
ent than  the  issues  surrounding  violation 
of  the  Federal  laws. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  reasoning  of- 
fered by  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. They  concluded  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  they  could 
legally,  under  the  Constitution,  recom- 
mend the  Congressman-elect  be  denied 
his  seat  because  the  whole  issue  might  be 
tied  up  in  the  courts  for  months,  or  even 
years.  So?  Big  deal.  What  makes  them 
think  it  will  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances? And  since  when  should  action 
in  this  House  be  predicated  on  fear  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  may  or  may  not 
do?  In  my  opinion,  this  type  of  reason- 
ing should  be  rejected. 

The  committee  decided  to  recommend 
seating,  censure,  and  discipline,  because, 
in  order  to  censure  and  punish,  the  Mem- 
ber must  be  seated.  Or  to  put  It  another 
way,  they  decided  they  wanted  to  censure 
and  require  restitution,  and  the  only  way 
they  could  do  it  was  seat  him  first.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  items  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  bit  tortured.  As  long  as 
the  Justice  Department  may  be  Involved, 
the  business  of  restitution  would  properly 
rest  with  them,  or  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
depriving  a  22-year  Member  of  his  se- 
niority. Of  course,  this  has  a  great  per- 
sonal impact  on  the  Member,  but  in  1965 
the  majority  party  stripi>ed  seniority 
from  a  highly  respected  Member  with 
20  years  of  service,  John  Bell  Williams, 
and  he  did  not  steal  a  thing. 

There  is  talk  of  humiliation,  and  to 
unseat  would  make  a  martyr  of  the  man. 


Who  are  we  kidding?  Humility  does  not 
appear  to  be  one  of  his  virtues.  In  fact, 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  day  before 
yesterday,  with  a  Bimini  dateline,  quoted 
a  reporter  as  saj^g : 
Tou  don't  seem  worried  at  all. 

To  which  the  subject  of  this  discus- 
sion  is  reported  to  have  responded : 

Negro  people  have  a  policy  of  wearing  the 
world  like  a  loose  garment — You  will  never 
understand,  but  It  Is  fun  to  be  colored. 

The  same  newspaper  in  an  editorial 
on  February  25  said : 

Are  Representative  Ceixer  .  .  .  And  his 
colleagues  on  this  Select  Committee  telling 
the  House  and  the  nation  that  a  man  evad- 
ing prison  for  criminal  contempt  Is  flt  to 
serve  In  the  House  as  long  as  he  pays  back 
a  few  dollars  to  the  Treasury?  This  is  a 
strange  value  to  place  upon  obedience  to 
the  law,  and  respect  for  the  courts. 

The  select  committee  members  seem  to 
feel  the  people  in  the  Harlem  district 
would  elect  and  reelect,  again  and  again. 
This  is  a  presumption  only,  and  if  cor- 
rect, the  House  would  still  retain  the 
right  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  its 
Members.  Perhaps  the  "inhabitant"  re- 
quirement would  overcome  this  prob- 
lem, since  this  man  has  been  absent  from 
the  area  he  was  elected  to  represent  for 
a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  avoid 
being  arrested. 

The  argument  that  the  people  of  Har- 
lem would  be  deprived  of  representation 
should  bear  little  weight  since  the  man 
they  elected  for  the  past  two  decades 
has  one  of  the  poorest  attendance  rec- 
ords in  Congress,  and  he  has  demon- 
strated his  complete  lack  of  concern  for 
their  representation,  even  today,  by 
habitual  lolling  in  Bimini  rather  than 
talcing  care  of  their  interests.  There  cer- 
tainly are  other  inhabitants  of  the  Har- 
lem area,  qualified  to  represent  their  cit- 
izenry, and  with  honor  and  respect.  They 
have  a  choice.     So  do  we,  here  today. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation  are  focused  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  today.  Particularly, 
the  young  people  of  this  country  want 
to  know  whether  we  operate  on  a  double 
standard — whether  different  guidelines 
apply  to  politicians  and  people  elected 
to  a  position  of  public  trust,  than  to  the 
common,  ordinary,  average  American 
citizen.  Our  system  is  on  trial  today. 
Our  young  people  want  to  know  if  it  is 
permissible  to  cheat  on  an  exam,  as  long 
as  you  do  not  get  caught. 

The  select  committee,  made  up  of  able 
Members  of  this  body,  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  grand  jury,  and  made  recom- 
mendations. We,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, must  make  the  final  decision, 
and  it  must  be  the  right  decision.  Let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  interested  in  a  maze 
of  legalistic,  technical  explanations, 
justifications,  and  rationalizations.  They 
want  to  know  whether  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world  is  willing  to 
tolerate  its  Members  violating  the  pub- 
lic trust.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
answer  is  "No."  and  I  shall  not  vote  in 
a  manner  that  would  permit  the  seating 
of  Mr.  Powell.  The  young  people  of 
this  Nation  will  then  know  that  we  did, 
Indeed,  "keep  the  faith." 


March  1,  1967 
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CoMPTEou-iB  General  op  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  DEvrNE, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

DiAR  Mr.  Devine:  We  refer  to  your  letter 
of  January  12, 1967,  requesting  that  we  stiidy 
and  analyze  the  contents  of  House  Report 
Ko.  2349,  89th  Congress,  and  the  hesirlngs 
Held  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minUtratlon,  relating  to  the  investigation 
into  expenditures  during  the  89th  Congreea 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Upon  the  basis  of  such  study  and  analysla 
you  request  that  we  determine  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  public  trust  and 
whether  the  United  States  Government 
should  make  an  effort  to  recover  funds  that 
may  have  been  wrongfully  expended. 

The  questionable  expenditures  fall  Into  two 
general  categories,  namely,  those  relating  to 
salary  and  those  relating  to  transportation 
furnished  at  Government  expense. 

Section  103  of  Pub.  L.  89-90,  approved  July 
37,  1965,  enacted  into  permanent  law  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  No.  7  which 
continued  in  effect  the  provisions  of  House 
BesoluUon  No.  294  of  the  88th  Oongress,  read- 
ing, in  part,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  paid  from  any 
clerk  hire  allowance  if  such  person  does  not 
perform  the  services  for  which  he  receives 
such  compensation  in  the  offices  of  such 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  State 
or  the  district  which  such  Member  or  Reel- 
dent  Commlslsoner  represents." 

As  disclosed  in  the  hearings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  (see  page  62)  neither  the 
House  Resolutions  nor  section  103  of  Pub.  L. 
89-90  contained  any  enforcement  or  penalty 
provision.  Moreover,  that  law  is  not  clear 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  services  of  a 
clerk  must  be  rendered  in  Washington,  D.C. 
or  the  State  or  district  the  congressman  rep- 
resents to  authorize  payment  of  such  serv- 
ices from  the  clerk  hire  allowance. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  maintained  the  position  that  all  he 
needed  as  a  good  acquittance  for  the  salary 
payments  made  to  Y.  Marjorie  Flores  was  a 
properly  executed  appointment  document 
which  he  advised  he  had  on  file  in  his  office. 
See  2  use.  92. 

The  Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th 
Session  (H.R.  11114)  which  provided.  In  part, 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  No  appropriation  for  clerk  hire 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  designated  to  be 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  employees  of  the 
House  of  Repwesentatives  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  unless  such 
Member  has  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  certificate,  under 
oath,  that  every  person  so  designated  by  such 
Member  will  receive  compensation  from  such 
clerk  hire  only  for  services  f)erformed  in  the 
offices  of  such  Member  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  In  the  State  or  the  district 
which  such  Member  represents. 

"(b)  Any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  knowingly  pays  or  causes  to 
be  paid  from  his  clerk  hire  compensation  for 
services  performed  other  than  in  the  offices 
of  such  Member  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  State  or  the  district  which  such 
Member  represents,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both." 

Enactment  of  that  bill  wotild  have,  we  be- 
lieve, provided  the  necessary  authority  to 
make  the  restriction  practicably  enforceable. 
However,  H.R.  11114  was  not  enacted  Into 
law. 

In  any  event  neither  Mr.  Powell  nor  Y.  Mar- 
jorie Flores  appeared  and  testified  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Contracts 
and  the  record  of  those  hearings  does  not 
establish  conclusively  that  Y.  Marjorie  Flores 


did  not  perform  some  service  In  Washington, 
D.C.  or  in  New  York  State.  Therefore,  while 
there  is  substantial  doubt  whether  the  statu- 
tory conditions  were  met,  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  evidence  presented  at  those  hearings 
provides  a  sufficient  basis  for  recovery  of  the 
salary  payments  made  to  Y.  Marjorie  Flores 
from  Mr.  Powell's  clerk  hire  allowance. 

Also  in  question  are  the  salary  payments 
made  to  Sylvia  J.  Givens.  Miss  Givens  was 
hired  as  assistant  clerk  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Her  ap- 
pointment was  effective  August  1,  1966,  and 
was  terminated  September  6,  1966.  The  rec- 
ord Indicates  that  she  performed  clerical 
services  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  Com- 
mittee from  August  1  to  6,  1966,  and  from 
August  22  to  September  6,  1966.  By  her  own 
admission  Miss  Givens  performed  only  do- 
mestic duties  for  Mr.  Powell  at  Bimini  dur- 
ing 13  days  of  the  period  August  7  to  20, 
1966.  the  balance  of  the  time  being  spent  In 
a  travel  status  to  and  from  Bimini.  Such 
domestic  duties  reasonably  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  part  of  the  official 
work  of  the  Conmilttee.  Therefore,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Subcommittee  reasonably  viewed 
would  appear  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case 
for  recovery  from  Mr.  Powell  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  Miss  Givens  for  domestic  serv- 
ices performed  for  Mr.  Powell  dxuing  the 
period  August  7-20,  1966.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Conmalttee  on 
House  Administration  has  approved  the 
vouchers  on  which  such  salary  payments 
were  made.  The  provision  contained  in  2 
U.S.C.  95 — declaring  such  payments  to  be 
conclusive — would  appear  to  prevent  any  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  Government  from 
questioning  payments  made  on  vouchers  so 
approved.  Thus  unless  and  until  that  Com- 
mittee withdraws  or  revokes  its  approval  of 
such  payments  it  would  appear  that  no  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  Government  would 
be  authorized  to  effect  recovery  thereof. 

Concerning  the  second  category  of  ques- 
tionable expenditures  (traveling  expenses), 
the  Subcommittee  report  and  the  related 
hearings  clearly  established  a  lack  of  control 
of  the  purchase  and  use  of  airline  tickets  ob- 
tained with  air  transportation  credit  cards. 
However,  in  most  of  the  instances  we  have 
examined,  the  evidence  obtained  falls  short 
of  establishing  clearly  that  persons  other 
than  Committee  employees,  In  fact,  utilized 
tickets  procured  on  such  credit  cards  ex- 
cept in  those  Instances  in  which  Mr.  Powell 
has  made  reimbursement  from  personal 
funds.  Moreover,  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  evidence  does  not  clearly  establish  that 
the  travelers  utilizing  such  tickets  failed  to 
perform  any  official  business  of  the  Commit- 
tee Incident  to  their  travel. 

The  following  Instances  warrant  special 
comments : 

1 )  Procurement  on  the  credit  card  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Maxlenne  Dargans  of  4  one-way  shut- 
tle tickets  from  Washington,  D.C,  to  New 
York  to  be  lised  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Upshxu-,  a 
Mrs.  Pearl  Swangln,  Mr.  Jack  Duncan 
clerk  in  Mr.  Powell's  office,  and  other 
persons  who  were  not  Government  em- 
ployees— Mrs.  Pearl  Swangln.  Mrs.  Jack 
Duncan  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  m. 
Mrs.  Dargans  testified  that  she  was  In- 
structed by  Mr.  Powell  to  purchase  airline 
tickets  for  such  persons  using  her  credit 
card.  In  fact  she  turned  the  card  over  to 
Mrs.  Upshur  who  actually  purchased  the 
tickets  after  boarding  the  plane.  Mrs.  Dar- 
gans also  testified  that  the  three  non-Gov- 
ernment employees  accompanied  her  and 
Mrs.  Upshur  to  the  airport  although  Mrs. 
Dargans  did  not  actually  see  who  boarded 
the  plane. 

Thus  while  the  evidence  does  not  estab- 
lish conclusively  that  the  three  non-Govern- 
ment employees  actually  boarded  the  plane 
and  traveled  on  the  tickets  procured  by  Mrs. 
Upshur  using  Mrs.  Dargans'  credit  card,  the 
evidence  is  viewed  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
such  fact. 


2)  The  travel  of  Miss  Givens  to  and  from 
Florida  was,  by  her  own  admission,  Incident 
to  the  rendition  of  domestic  service  for  Mr. 
Powell.  Our  understanding  is  that  Mr. 
Powell  recognized  that  this  travel  was  not 
for  official  purposes  and  has  made  reimburse- 
ment for  a  part  of  this  travel.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  due  $56.39,  representing 
the  cost  of  return  travel  from  Miami  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

3)  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Swann,  by  her  own  ad- 
mission, performed  three  trips  between 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Miami,  Florida,  for 
vacation  purposes — exact  dates  not  shown — 
on  tickets  apparently  given  to  her  by  Mr. 
Powell.  The  record,  however,  does  not  con- 
clusively establish  that  Government  funds 
were  used  to  procure  the  tickets.  Upon  a 
showing  that  Government  funds  were  so 
iised,  we  believe  that  she  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  cost  thereof. 

4)  In  the  case  of  Alfred  Vidal  Chacon,  the 
record  shows  a  trip  from  Washington,  D.C,  to 
New  York,  New  York,  on  March  1,  1965,  and 
from  New  York  to  Washington  on  March  4, 
1965.  On  March  5,  1965,  he  traveled  from 
New  York  to  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  This 
travel  was  prior  to  his  appointment  with  the 
Committee  and  was  purchased  with  a  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Travel  Plan 
credit  card.  By  Mr.  Chacon's  own  admission 
the  travel  to  San  Juan  was  "to  see  If  I  can 
move  my  family  here  In  Washington."  It  was 
not  shown  whether  the  return  portion  of  the 
ticket  from  San  Juan  was  used.  Mr.  Chacon 
said  at  the  hearings  that  he  would  arrange 
to  pay  for  the  San  Juan  ticket  but  that  he 
has  not  reimbursed  the  Government  for  any 
part  thereof.  We  are  of  the  view  that  since 
the  travel  to  San  Juan  was  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment and  was  for  personal  reasons, 
and  paid  by  Government  funds,  a  sound 
basis  exists  for  recovery  of  the  cost  of  travel 
to  that  point.  Computed  on  the  basis  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  ticket 
the  amount  for  repayment  would  be  $60.75. 
Concerning  the  New  York -Washington  travel, 
the  record  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  may 
be  considered  as  preemployment  travel  In- 
cident to  his  subsequent  appointment  with 
the  Committee.  Therefore,  on  the  present 
evidence,  a  request  for  refund  of  that  Item 
would  not  appear  warranted. 

Concerning  the  question  of  recovery  of 
amounts  expended  for  unofficial  travel  from 
persons  who  actually  were  fiu-nlshed  tickets 
purchased  on  Government  credit  cards  for 
unofficial  purposes,  there  Is  for  considera- 
tion the  provision  appearing  In  2  U.S.C.  95 
which  precludes  any  department  or  officer 
from  questioning  payments  made  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Admittedly,  a 
convincing  argument  can  be  presented  for 
the  view  that  recovery  may  be  effected  from 
the  persons  illegally  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  travel  without  regard  to  2  U.S.C  95, 
since  the  only  payments  made  on  the  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  relating  to  such  travel  were 
payments  to  the  carriers  concerned. 

However,  the  matter  is  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt  and  we  do  not  consider  that  col- 
lection action  against  the  individual  travelers 
concerned  woiild  be  warranted  in  the  absence 
of  formal  advice  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  its  approval  of  the 
vouchers  In  favor  of  the  carriers  did  not  and 
was  not  intended  as  a  validation  or  approval 
of  the  unauthorized  travel  received  by  the 
Individuals  concerned. 

Since  receiving  your  request  the  Select 
Committee  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  No. 
1,  90th  Congress,  has  filed  its  report.  The 
Select  Committee  has  taken  official  notice  of 
the  hearings,  exhibits,  and  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Contracts  of  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  House  Administration,  upon  which 
our  comments  expressed  above  have  been 
predicated.  Based  on  the  hearings,  exhibits, 
and  r«port  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  on  addl- 
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tlonal  evidence  developed  by  the  Selfct  Com- 
mittee, the  Select  Committee  haj  found 
wrongful  and  willful  appropriation  of  public 
funds  by  Mr.  Powell  by  allowing  salalry  total- 
ing $44,188.61  to  be  drawn  on  behilf  of  Y. 
Marjorle  Plorea  In  violation  of  Pub.  L.  89-90, 
and  of  House  Resolution  No.  294.  8«th  Con- 
gress, and  House  Resolution  No.  7  of  [the  89th 
Ctongress. 

Also,  the  Select  Committee  foxind  [that  Mr. 
Powell  wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated 
$214.79  of  public  funds  to  his  owi  use  by 
allowing  Sylvia  J.  Glvens  to  be  placed  on  the 
staff  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee In  order  that  she  do  domedtlc  work 
In  Blminl  from  August  7  to  20,  1969.  and  In 
that  he  failed  to  repay  travel  charged  to  the 
Committee  for  Miss  Glvens  from  JJllaml  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Select  Committee  also  found  Ithat  Mr. 
Powell  wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated 
$72  of  public  funds  by  allowing  tjie  Com- 
mittee's air  travel  cards  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  air  transportation  for  his  son 
(Adam  Clayton  Powell  HI),  a  member  of  his 
congressional  office  clerk  hire  staff  (Lillian 
Upshur),  and  for  personal  friends  (Pearl 
Swangln  and  Jack  Duncan ) ,  none  pt  whom 
had  any  connection  with  official  Ccfanmlttee 
business;  and  $461.16  of  public  fund$  by  giv- 
ing to  Emma  T.  Swann,  a  staff  receptionist, 
airline  tickets  purchased  with  a  Cdmmlttee 
credit  card  for  three  vacation  trips  to  Miami, 
Florida,  and  return  to  Washington,  t)C. 

In  addition,  the  Select  Committee  found 
that  during  his  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  lif.  Powell 
falsely  certified  for  payment  froii  public 
funds  vouchers  totaling  $1,291.92  {Covering 
transix>rtatlon  for  other  memberd  of  the 
Committee  staff  between  Washington,  D.C. 
or  New  Tork  City  and  Miami,  Florida,  when, 
in  fact.  Mr.  Powell  and  a  female  mimber  of 
the  staff  had  incurred  such  travel  expenses 
as  a  part  of  their  private  travel  to  dlmlnl. 

Recommendation  No.  3  of  the  Selict  Com- 
mittee is  that  as  punishment  $40,00^  be  paid 
by  Mr.  Powell,  to  be  collected  by  deductions 
from  salary  payments  otherwise  dufe  him  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month,  and  that  the 
amounts  collected  be  offset  against  any  civil 
liability  of  Mr.  Powell  to  the  Unit^a  States 
with  respect  to  the  Indicated  overjiaymenta 
set  forth  in  the  Committee's  findings. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  states 
that  simultaneously  with  the  filing  bf  Its  re- 
port  and  the  hearings  In  connectio^  there- 
with It  is  forwarding  copies  of  Its  hearings, 
records,  and  report  to  the  Deparitnent  of 
Justice  for  prompt  and  appropriate  action 
with  the  request  that  the  House  be  kept  ad- 
vised in  the  matter.  We  assume  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  reviewing  the  mat- 
ter will  take  Into  consideration  the  appro- 
priate statutes  of  the  United  SUt€«  Includ- 
ing the  statute  dealing  with  false  claims 
against  the  Government  set  forth  In  01  VJ3.C. 
231. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  will  serve  |the  pur- 
pose of  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

(Signed)     Eluzh  B.  STAAts, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Etatea. 

I  yield 

to  the 

[Mr. 


Mr.   MOORE.     Mr.   Speaker, 
such  time  as  he  may  consume 
gentleman      from      Washington 
PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
has  come  for  the  House  to  act  dn  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

While  I  respect  the  recommeiidatlons 
of  the  special  committee  which 
gated,  I  must  say  I  think  thli 
is    morally    defective. 
America   are  outraged 
the     committee     report     spellH     out 
Powell's   improprieties   and  misuse  of 
public  fimds. 


time 


investi- 
report 


The    people    of 
especialty  since 


The  committee  seems  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  denying  Powell  a  seat  on  the 
basis  of  his  improper  actions  would  sim- 
ply mean  speedy  reelection  and  further- 
more, obviously  it  attempts  to  a\'oid  a 
court  test  of  how  far  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  go  in  disciplining  its  Mem- 
bers and  judging  qualifications  of  Mem- 
bers-elect. 

There  may  well  be  constitutional  re- 
straints on  Congress,  but  the  public  ex- 
pects, as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the 
crime  of  payroll  padding  and  misuse  of 
travel  funds  to  be  punished.  Also,  I 
think  the  public  has  been  outraged  at 
Powell's  contempt  of  both  the  courts 
and  Congress  itself. 

Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  government,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  slap  on  the  wrist  in  the  form  of 
censure,  and  a  fine  is  not  sufficient. 

I  voted  to  have  Congressman-elect 
Powell  stand  aside  until  his  alleged 
crimes  were  investigated.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  shows  the  charges 
were  substantiated,  and  I  hope  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  act  swiftly  to  bring 
this  before  the  courts.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  discredit  and  disrepute  on  our 
system  of  government  is  such  that  I 
feel  Adam  Clayton  Powell  should  be 
denied  his  seat,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wiggins]  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  today  concerning  the 
seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is 
fraught  with  emotion  and  the  trouble- 
some legal  issues  are  conveniently  over- 
looked by  some  Members,  just  as  those 
issues  have  been  brushed  aside  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  public. 

The  sole  issue  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  my  constituents,  for  example,  is  sim- 
ple morality  in  government.  Since  the 
record  before  the  House  today  abounds 
with  facts  which  clearly  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Powell  has  falsified  ofiBcial 
records  and  has  misappropriated  public 
moneys,  my  constituents  quite  logically 
conclude  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
seated  in  Congress  under  any  circum- 
stances. And  I  agree.  He  does  not 
deserve  to  be  seated.  But  that  judgment 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  the  more 
fundamental  question:  May  an  unde- 
serving person  nevertheless  be  entitled 
♦^o  a  seat  in  Congress? 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  Members 
who  will  cast  their  vote  today  may  take 
a  pragmatic  view  of  the  issue  before  the 
House.  I  suspect  that  some  will  conclude 
that  it  is  solely  a  matter  of  Powell's  seat 
or  their  own — that  if  Powell  is  seated, 
public  resentment  will  damage  their  own 
prospects  for  reelection.  I  can  imder- 
stand  such  a  position  since  the  reaction 
of  my  own  constituents  to  my  vote  may 
in  fact  produce  exactly  that  result.  But 
I  cannot  agree  that  such  a  consequence 
justifies  a  legally  indefensible  vote. 

The  report  of  the  Celler  committee 
fully  and  accurately  documents  the 
"tragic  disrespect  for  the  judicial  proc- 
ess" by  Powell  and  his  "monstrous  de- 
fiance of  the  law."  The  members  of  that 
committee  properly  concluded  that  such 
conduct  "clearly  brings  great  disrespect 


on  the  House  of  Representatives."  Can 
any  other  Member  who  disregards  the 
Constitution  and  the  unchallenged  legal 
precedents  interpreting  it  so  as  to  cast  a 
politically  popular  vote  do  other  than 
bring  further  disrespect  to  this  body? 

As  I  imderstand  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  to  decide:  F^rst,  is  Mem- 
ber-elect Powell  to  be  seated?  And  sec- 
ond, if  so,  what  punislunent,  if  any.  is 
appropriate  to  the  offenses  committed  by 
Mr.  Powell?  On  the  first  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Powell 
possesses  the  constitutional  qualifications 
to  be  seated  in  this  House.  The  select 
committee  concedes  this  point.  Those 
who  have  opposed  seating  Mr.  Powell 
have  presented  no  compelling  legal  or 
factual  basis  upon  which  to  rest  any  de- 
cision upon  this  first  question  other  than 
the  obvious  one.  Mr.  Powell  is  entitled 
to  his  seat.  In  reaching  this  conclusion. 
I  confess  some  uneasiness  about  follow- 
ing a  strict  definition  of  the  word  "quali- 
fications" rather  than  a  definition  which 
would  admit  of  some  discretion  by  the 
House. 

For  example,  it  is  perhaps  inconsistent 
that  the  Constitution  would  require  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  three-factor-test 
of  qualifications  for  seating  a  Member, 
and  yet  would  permit  broad  and  un- 
limited discretion  in  removing  him  after 
he  has  been  seated.  But  my  concern 
only  underscores  the  complexity  of  the 
legal  issue. 

On  balance,  I  am  persuaded  that  an 
affirmative  vote  to  seat  Mr.  Powell  is 
not  only  legally  correct,  it  is  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  good  government  as 
well.  To  appreciate  the  profound  impact 
of  a  negative  vote  as  a  precedent,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  divorce  the  ques- 
tion from  the  personality,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  We  should  concern  ourselves 
with  the  fundamental  questions: 

Should  a  representative  body  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  veto  the  decision  of  the  electorate 
as  to  membership  in  that  body?  If  sucb 
discretion  is  deemed  advisable,  should  it  oe 
absolute  or  subject  to  qualifications,  and  \t 
so  what  qualifications? 

The  questions  I  pose,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
not  new.  These  same  questions  were  de- 
bated by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  their  answer  was  that  our  repre- 
sentative government  can  best  be  pro- 
tected by  severely  limiting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exclude  a  Member.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  authoritative 
work  of  Prof.  Charles  Warren,  "The 
Making  of  Our  (Constitution,"  for  an  il- 
luminating discussion  of  this  subject.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  party,  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  reject  the  notion  that  my  seat  is 
subject  to  the  whim  of  the  majority  of 
seated  Members. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
Mr.  Powell  desires  to  be  seated,  it  must 
be  available  to  him.  And  his  right  to  be 
seated  under  the  facts  of  the  case  is  un- 
conditional. It  is  not  dependent  upon  his 
acceptance  of  the  punishment  of  this 
House.  His  right  to  remain  a  Member, 
however,  may  well  depend  upon  accept- 
ance of  such  punishment.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  distinction  between  the 
power  to  exclude  a  non-Member,  and  the 
power  to  expel  a  seated  Member  must 
be  carefuDy  drawn,  just  as  that  distinc- 
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tlon  is  carefully  drawn  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself — compare  article  1,  section  5, 
clauses  1  and  2. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  scholarly  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  for  their 
careful  research  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  a  Member. 
It  has,  for  example,  thoroughly  exploded 
the  proposition  that  punislunent  must 
be  limited  to  those  acts  of  misconduct 
committed  during  the  session  in  which 
punishment  is  inflicted. 

The  power  to  punish  Mr.  Powell  in 
this  body  after  he  becomes  a  seated  Mem- 
ber thereof  is  established.  I  question, 
however,  whether  or  not  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  committee  exercises  that 
power  wisely.  According  to  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Powell  is  to  be  denied  his  se- 
niority, to  be  censured,  and  to  be  limited 
in  his  clerk-hire  privileges.  This  is  se- 
vere punishment  which  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Powell  is  also 
without  precedent  to  my  knowledge  and 
such  punishment  appropriately  fits  the 
offense. 

But  the  resolution  also  seeks  as  pimish- 
ment  to  require  that  Mr.  Powell  pay  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  $40,000.  said  sum 
to  offset  any  civil  liability  of  Mr.  Powell 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  If  the 
findings  of  the  committee  are  correct 
that  Mr.  Powell  willfully  and  unlawfully 
appropriated  public  funds  to  his  own  use 
In  the  total  sum  of  $46,228.48,  the  act  of 
repaying  a  just  debt  is  not  punishment 
at  all.  If  Mr.  Powell  is  to  be  punished 
by  a  fine — a  proposition  with  which  I 
totally  agree — the  fine  should  not  offset 
his  civil  liability  to  the  United  States,  but 
rather  should  be  in  addition  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  real  prospect  of  subse- 
quent proceedings  against  Mr.  Powell 
by  the  Justice  Department  wherein 
criminal  penalties  and  punitive  civil 
damages  may  be  in  order,  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  analyze  its  recom- 
mended fine  of  Mr.  Powell  as  punish- 
ment correctly,  does  not  persuade  me  to 
oppose  the  resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  needs  to 
be  said  in  defense  of  the  charge  that  the 
action  to  be  taken  today  is  motivated  by 
racial  bias  against  Mr.  Powell  as  a 
Negro.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  sin- 
gle Member  of  tills  House  is  so  motivated 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  who  is  a  Negro 
and  who  served  ably  on  the  select  com- 
mittee has  specifically  negated  this 
charge.    But  the  complaint  persists. 

It  may  be  idle  to  reply  to  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  listening,  but  we 
should  try.  To  the  concerned  and  ob- 
jective citizen  who  may  suspect  racial 
overtones  in  the  House  action  today,  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  facts:  Mr.  Powell 
is  a  Negro;  he  has  falsified  public  rec- 
ords; misappropriated  public  funds: 
shown  contempt  for  this  House;  and  dis- 
respect of  the  courts.  He  is  to  be  pun- 
ished. That  such  punishment  is  founded 
upon  the  one  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  is 
nonsense.  And  the  dissemination  of 
such  nonsense  by  a  few  who  are  them- 
selves Negroes  is  in  itself  a  racially  biased 
act  of  the  lowest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  at  times  such  as 
these  that  one  must  put  the  strength  of 
his  constitutional  convictions  to  the  test. 


I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question  and  on  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton  1. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  emo- 
tional speeches,  and  angry  feelings, 
sometimes  bitter.  This  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  sitting  in  judgment 
as  a  court,  and  should  not  be  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  emotion. 

For  my  part  I  would  feel  better  if 
more  were  being  said  by  the  Members 
allotted  speaking  time  that  gave  a  more 
balanced  view  of  Mr.  Powell's  service  as 
a  Congressman.  Mr.  Powell  did  accom- 
plish much  in  the  fields  of  education, 
labor,  and  social  legislation,  for  which 
he  will  be  long  remembered. 

We  should  not  quickly  vote  the  pre- 
vious question  which  cuts  off  debate  and 
prevents  other  solutions  to  be  offered  by 
Members.  We  should  be  reasonable  and 
hear  moderate  as  well  as  extreme 
proposals. 

I  will  vote  in  opposition  to  the  previous 
question  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee. 

It  is  my  opinion  as  an  attorney  of 
some  years'  experience  that  this  reso- 
lution contains  several  violations  of 
constitutional  rights  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Special  committee  members  have 
stated  that  even  they  do  not  feel  that 
Adam  Powell  would  accept  the  projKjsed 
extremely  severe  penalties.  When  this 
is  the  situation.  House  passage  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  resolution  amounts  to  an 
Indirect  method  of  expulsion  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
without  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
This  is  contrary  to  principle  and  contrary 
to  any  Member's  constitutional  rights. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution 
of  the  special  committee  on  page  34  of 
the  report  under  paragraph  3  states  the 
$40,000  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  as  punishment.  I  repeat  as  pun- 
ishment and  not  as  restitution.  But  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  3  certainly 
mixes  it  up. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  is 
directed  to  deduct  $1,000  per  month  from 
the  salary  otherwise  due.  Is  this  pay- 
ment taxable  by  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
the  State  of  New  York?  Or  is  it  after  tax 
deductions?  The  report  is  indefinite, 
hence  the  amount  is  indefinite. 

It  is  clear  that  this  deduction  is  to  con- 
tinue while  any  salary  is  due  while  con- 
tinuation of  membersliip  in  the  House. 
As  $40,000  cannot  be  deducted  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  90th  Congress,  it  is  plain 
that  this  restriction  of  payment  is  in- 
valid for  the  91st  Congress  and  any  suc- 
ceeding Congress.  This  Congress  cannot 
legally  bind  the  hands  and  decisions  of 
any  succeeding  Congress,  or  future  Mem- 
ber. Such  proposal  must  be  rejected,  and 
as  the  provision  is  not  separable,  nor 
is  there  any  specific  provision  for  separa- 
bility, the  whole  must  fall. 

In  addition  it  is  very  poor  procedure 
to  have  the  House  interfere  in  a  Mem- 
ber's legally  authorized  salary,  to  have 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  intervene  to  collect 
even  his  just  debts — where  does  this  au- 


thority stop?    Is  this  deduction  not  il- 
legal if  the  Member  objects. 

The  amoimt  of  the  fine  or  penalty  cer- 
tainly has  no  logical  or  arithmetic  justi- 
fication and  must  therefore  be  deemed 
to  be  an  arbitrary  figure.  No  special 
committee  member  has  proved  it  to  be 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  to 
this  point.  What  is  the  method  of  set- 
ting this  liigh  amoimt,  and  what  are  the 
House,  the  legal,  and  constitutional  lim- 
its of  this  procedure — what  of  due 
process?    Nobody  knows. 

If  this  amount  is  partially  a  contempt 
fine  or  penalty,  what  are  the  procedures 
for  contempt  of  Congress,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  the  courts  and  jury, 
or  our  House  action  on  such  resolutions? 
If  this  proposed  amount  is  in  reality 
an  approximation  of  restitution,  as  some 
committee  members  have  openly  stated, 
then  this  procedure  as  punishment  is 
clearly  wrong.  The  remedy  is  a  suit  in 
the  Federal  courts  with  a  judicial  deci- 
sion on  the  amount,  with  opportunity 
for  hearing  of  the  evidence,  and  judicial 
processes  to  be  followed  on  issue  joined. 
Paragraph  2  of  the  resolution  of  the 
special  committee  is  clearly  in  error  and 
unconstitutional,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
must  firmly  state  that  the  opinion  on 
paragraph  2  is  not  unanimous  even  on 
the  RepubUcan  side.  With  all  due  re- 
spect I  disagree  strongly  with  the  state- 
ment of  our  minority  leader  and  other 
Members,  that  any  Member  can  be  placed 
in  custody  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
where  no  disturbance,  threatened  vio- 
lence, injury,  or  breach  of  the  peace  of 
the  House  is  concerned. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  can  bring  Mem- 
bers to  the  House  under  direct  authoriza- 
tion, but  that  officer  certainly  has  no 
power  to  bring  a  Member  once  on  the 
floor,  in  custody  and  restraint,  as  a  pris- 
oner or  restricted  Member  if  you  will, 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  any  other 
location.  Can  there  be  prisoner  Mem- 
bers on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  restricted 
Members  in  any  degree  over  any  other 
Members?  I  think  not.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  to  presuppose  "an  escapee" 
from  the  House  fioor,  in  case  the  Mem- 
ber asserted  his  rights  as  a  Member,  re- 
fused to  be  coerced  or  physically  forced, 
and  simply  walked  off  the  fioor.  There 
are  constitutional  provisions  concerning 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  Member  by 
lawful  authorities.  But  these  provisions 
certainly  do  not  cover  this  novel  pro- 
cedure. 

Gertrude  Stein  has  said  "A  rose  is  a 
rose  is  a  rose." 

I  repeat:  "To  me,  a  Member  is  a  Mem- 
ber is  a  Member!" 

I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  Adam 
Powell  in  the  interest  of  his  friends  in 
tills  House,  would  appear  today,  to  rea- 
son and  to  adjust,  to  make  amends,  to 
be  heard  on  the  past  and  for  future 
plans.  He  has  such  legislative  ability 
and  friends  over  the  years  before  these 
difficulties,  that  his  many  years  of  pre- 
vious service  could  be  taken  into  ac- 
ccimt,  and  weighed  in  the  balance  by  the 
Speaker,  the  House  leadership  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  in  making 
further  recommendations  to  this  House. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  former  Republican  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  has  made  legal 
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points  upon  an  impartial  point}  of  view 
that  should  be  carefully  co(isidered. 
Views  of  calm  and  reasonable  Members 
should  be  considered  at  length,  and  full 
discussion  had  on  various  proposals  from 
the  floor,  with  amendments  b^g  pre- 
sented freely,  without  debate  being 
closed  forthwith  and  amendm^nts  cut 
off  by  passage  of  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question.  This  House  shjould  not 
be  forced  into  the  adoption  of;  the  ex- 
tremes without  adequate  discussion  and 
full  debate.  I  will  vote  to  keep  open  the 
debate  by  voting  against  motioris  for  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  l  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fron)  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dellenback].  I 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  jSpeaker, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Conbress,  all 
men  in  their  lifetimes  perfor^  many 
tasks.  We  fill  many  roles.  I  tl^ink  that 
there  is  no  question  today  but  i  that  the 
role  that  is  being  filled  by  the  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  this  Congress  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  for  many  of  us  it  is  a  rare 
one.  The  role  that  we  fill  is  a  rcjle  that  Is 
established  by  a  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  there  has  been  ,no  prior 
reference  today.  I  refer  you  to  article 
VI  of  the  Constitution,  which '.reads  in 
part:  | 

The  Senators  and  Representajtlves  .  .  . 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  afdrmatlato,  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution  .  .  . 

Every  one  of  us,  every  one  of  lis  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress  today  took  that 
oath  on  the  first  day  of  the  Congress, 
January  10  of  1967.  I  suggest  to  every 
one  of  you  that  took  that  oath  with  me 
on  January  10  that  the  basic  Issue  before 
us  today  Is  not  whether  we  are  going  to 
seat  or  not  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
The  basic  issue  that  we  really  f  *ce  today 
Is  whether  this  is  a  government  of  laws 
and  whether  we  who  took  this  oath, 
whether  trained  in  the  law  or, not  and 
whether  you  serve  in  this  Congtess  as  a 
lawyer  or  come  from  a  different  profes- 
sional or  trade  background,  whether  or 
not  you  are  prepared  to  measure  up  to 
sustaining  and  supporting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  state  to  those  of  you  who.  are  not 
trained  in  the  law  that  there  Isi  a  major 
distinction  between  determinttng  the 
qualifications  of  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  judging  the  qualificitions  of 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

If  we  were  meeting  today  at  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  I  think  we  could 
possibly  write  Into  the  Constitution  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  We  mlghlt  add  to 
the  qualifications  of  age,  citizenship,  and 
Inhabitance  other  qualiflcation$.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  our  task  todiy.  Our 
task  today  is  to  judge  whether  somebody 
who  has  been  elected  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  meets  the  qualifications  that  are 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution^ 

It  has  been  argued  today  by  some  that 
In  addition  to  the  express  c<inditions 
which  are  spelled  out  in  this  Constitu- 
tion there  are  certain  Implied  dualiflca- 
tlons  and  that  anyone  who  woijld  sit  in 
this  body  should  also  be  not  a  l^ef  and 
should  be  free  from  crime  and  so  on  and 
on  we  might  go.  However,  laflies  and 
gentlemen,  those  conditions  ar^  not  in 
the  Constitution. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Let  me  say  this: 
The  select  committee  established  to  study 
the  case  of  Adam  Cl.^yton  Powell 
brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  Pow- 
ell's behavior  has  been  atrocious.  He 
has  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He 
has  lied.  He  has  stolen.  He  should  be 
punished  severely. 

But — except  as  was  done  on  January 
10  when,  in  order  to  determine  the  facts, 
we  temporarily  refused  to  administer  the 
oath  to  Powell — it  is  my  opinion  that, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Congress  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  authority  to 
exclude  Powell  from  membership  In  the 
90th  Congress.  To  do  so  for  the  reasons 
cited  constitutes  the  addition  of  some  ad- 
ditional qualification — of  vague  and  un- 
certain dimension — to  the  qualifications 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution.  Such  ac- 
tion would  be  most  unwise  and  fraught 
with  tremendous  danger  for  the  future 
of  this  Congress. 

If  we  seek  to  add  today  to  this  Consti- 
tution any  single  additional  qualification, 
we  play  with  trouble  for  the  future.  We 
do  not  dare  to  do  this,  because  if  we  seek 
today  in  our  wisdom  to  add  this  qualifi- 
cation, then  who  knows  what  bodies  in 
the  future  will  add. 

So  far  as  whether  we  should  support 
this  report  of  the  committee,  I  think  we 
should.  This  judgment  is  severe.  The 
road  is  always  open  if  there  be  further 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemEui 
from  New  York,  to  punish  again  in  the 
future.  I  think  we  should  support  the 
previous  question  and  I  think  we  should 
support  this  committee  today  which  we 
have  charged  with  a  task  that  they  have 
performed  so  ably  and  well. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlemtin 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  a  member 
of  the  select  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  difficult  moral  struggle  for  me  to 
determine  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances I  should  say  anything  at  all  to- 
day or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
with  which  our  committee  had  the  honor 
to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  served  with 
a  group  of  gentlemen  who  pursued  their 
dlflBcult  tasks  and  who  tried  to  bear  their 
onerous  burdens  with  more  dedication 
and  devotion,  than  did  the  members  of 
this  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  Immeasur- 
ably honored  by  any  expression  of  con- 
fidence from  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  this  House  of  Representatives,  the 
illustrious  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCormack]. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  reluctant  even 
to  express  my  own  deeply  felt  convic- 
tions, lest  they  might  be  taken  as  a 
token  of  disloyalty  either  to  the  Speaker 
or  to  the  chairman  or  to  the  fellow  mem- 
bers of  this  select  committee  on  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  serve. 


But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  we  are  concerned  with 
problems  far  more  grave  and  Issues  far 
more  grievous  than  our  sensibilities  or 
even  our  indisposition  to  express  our  op- 
position to  those  whom  we  so  highly 
esteem  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of 
this  House. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  remain 
silent  and  not  publicly  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  generous  words  which  were 
spoken  of  me  by  my  eminent  colleague 
and  friend  on  that  select  committee, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

CONYERSl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  member  of  that 
committee  was  deeply  Impressed  not 
only  by  the  gentleness  but  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  able  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CoNYERS],  and  how  earnestly 
he  sought  to  perform  tasks  more  difa- 
cult  for  him  than  even  the  remainder  of 
us  on  that  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  did  sign  the 
committee  report,  because  the  expres- 
sions of  those  recommendations  were 
the  only  consensus  at  which  we  could 
arrive  in  the  committee. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  that  the 
committee  should  recommend  to  this 
House  the  seating  and  then  the  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  That  motion 
was  voted  down. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  that  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  be 
excluded.    That  motion  was  voted  down. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agreed  to  sign 
the  report,  as  the  only  consensus  at 
which  we  could  arrive,  and  upon  the 
kindness  of  the  committee  in  agreeing 
to  insert  on  page  33  of  the  report  the 
words: 

Repreeentatlve  Pepper  feels  strongly  that 
Mr.  Powell  should  not  be  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  that  way.  I  feel 
that  was  because  of  the  findings  which 
the  committee  itself  has  made  as  to  the 
official  misconduct  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  the  Speaker  of 
this  House  being  associated  with  such 
conduct?  Can  any  Member  imagine  the 
chairmen  of  any  committees  of  this 
House  for  5  years  keeping  his  wife  on  the 
payroll,  permitting  her  only  for  the  span 
of  2  months  out  of  a  total  period  of  5 
years  to  receive  her  own  check  coming 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  In  all  that  time  having  those  checks 
forged,  as  to  endorsement,  and  deposited 
In  his  personal  account,  and  by  means 
of  this  subterfuge  misappropriating  20- 
odd  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  imagine  an- 
other chairman  of  a  committee  traveling 
for  personal  purposes  at  his  committee's 
expense  imder  an  assumed  name  and  de- 
ceiving the  auditing  authorities,  and  in 
so  doing  not  by  Inadvertence  but  by 
design? 

Can  any  Member  imagine  another 
chairman  exhibiting  the  contumacious 
conduct  toward  the  courts  of  his  State 
which  the  Representative-elect  Mr. 
Powell  exhibited  toward  the  courts  of 
New  York? 

Does  it  Inculcate  national  respect  for 
law  when  a  prominent  lawmaker  flouts 
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the  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  courts? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  does. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  convinced  that  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  particularly,  and  the  other 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  never  in- 
tended to  accord  to  either  House  of  Con- 
gress the  power  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  either  an  elector  of  Congress, 
or  those  elected  to  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  thought  the 
proper  way  to  set  the  proper  precedent, 
and  to  correct  the  ambiguity  and  the 
conflicts  of  the  precedents  of  this  House 
and  of  the  other  body,  was  to  establish 
a  course  that  when  a  man  met  the  three 
constitutionally  prescribed  qualifications 
and  was  duly  elected,  that  got  him  into 
the  door  of  this  House,  but  that  he  stayed 
here  dependent  upon  the  suffrance  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members. 

The  Members  of  each  House  were  given 
an  unlimited,  unreviewable,  omnipotent 
authority  to  oust  at  will.  The  only  safe- 
guard was  the  requirement  of  two -thirds, 
and  it  was  Madison  who  offered  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Convention  requiring  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  to  expel  a  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the 
previous  question  because  I  believe  that 
this  recommendation  ought  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  and  it  ought  to  be  open 
to  amendment  by  Members  of  this  House. 
And  if  the  opportunity  affords,  I  still 
shall  offer  an  amendment  that  Mr. 
Powell  be  seated  and  expelled.  But  if  I 
find  I  cannot  offer  such  an  amendment 
to  remove  Mr.  Powell — as  I  think  he 
should  be — from  this  House,  I  shall  vote. 
In  accordance  with  the  several  precedents 
of  the  House,  however  they  may  be  open 
to  constitutional  question  for  his  exclu- 
sion. 

The  moral  issues  involved  here  demand 
such  fiction  by  this  House. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  MacGregor,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  politically  expedient 
thing  for  our  select  committee  to  rec- 
ommend was  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
exclusion.  This  would  have  been  highly 
popular  In  the  emotionalism  of  the  mo- 
ment. Emotionalism  is  rampant  In  the 
communications  addressed  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  Is  clearly  evident 
in  the  cloakrooms.  It  has  manifested 
itself  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell's  morals  are 
shockini,  his  conduct  is  revolting,  his 
character  is  disreputable,  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly Insulted  the  Members  of  this 
body — and  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  an  institution.  I  readily  agree  that 
his  misconduct  has  been  gross  and  his 
behavior  disorderly  In  the  extreme. 

Then  why  not  exclude  Mr.  Powell? 
Why  not  bar  the  door  of  the  House  to 
his  entry?  Why  not  disregard  his  Cer- 
tificate of  Election? 

Our  committee  meticulously  developed 
the  facts  with  respect  to  Mr.  Powell's 
constitutional  qualifications.  We  find  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 


that  he  was  indeed  an  inhabitant  of 
New  York  on  election  day  last  fall.  The 
people  of  his  district  by  a  huge  majority 
have  indicated  that  they  want  him  to 
represent  them.  This  Is  a  precious  right 
of  theirs,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  many  precedents,  which  we 
must  not  angrily  sweep  aside. 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention make  it  crystal  clear  that  Madi- 
son and  others  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
Intended  that  the  qualifications  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution  of  age.  citizen- 
ship, and  Inhabitance  should  be  exclu- 
sive. I  believe  it  is  the  best  course  If 
we  limit  our  power  to  judge  to  a  deter- 
mination that  a  Representative-elect  has 
those  qualifications. 

Many  of  you  in  this  Chamber  have 
joined  me  in  criticizing  the  Supreme 
Court  for  its  broad  constructions  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  called  for  strict 
interpretations,  and  will  again.  How 
anomalous  it  would  be  for  those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  who  have  berated  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  its  broad  constructions 
of  the  Constitution  to  now  act  on  the 
question  of  Mr.  Powell's  exclusion  imder 
the  broadest  interpretation  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  require 
Mr.  Powell  to  continue  to  stand  aside 
until  he  purges  himself  of  contempt  in 
the  New  York  courts.  To  do  so  would 
deny  indefinitely  the  fundamental  right 
to  congressional  representation  of  one- 
half  million  people. 

Our  recommended  punishment  is  im- 
precedented  in  its  severity.  No  one  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
House  has  been  punished  so  harshly  as 
we  ask  that  Mr.  Powell  be  punished. 
And  if  Mr.  Powell  does  not  appear  by 
March  13  to  take  his  punishment,  then 
under  the  terms  of  our  recommended 
resolution  his  seat  will  be  declared  va- 
cant. 

There  is  no  final  determination  of  the 
fraudulent  transfer  lawsuit  and  the  crim- 
inal contempt  citation  that  flows  from  his 
contumacious  conduct  in  that  litigation. 
The  fraudulent  transfer  action  in  the 
court  of  New  York  is  on  appeal,  and  we 
cannot  say  when  it  will  be  concluded. 

We  have  recommended  the  exercise  of 
our  pimlshment  power.  That  power  in- 
cludes the  power  to  expel.  If  we  exer- 
cise our  expulsion  power  today,  we  can- 
not later  inflict  upon  Mr.  Powell  items 
of  punishment  predicated  on  the  same 
grounds  which  now  support  his  expul- 
sion. 

If  our  resolution  is  adopted  and  if  Mr. 
Powell  does  not  appear  and  thus  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  punishment  recom- 
mended— or  if  he  resigns — and  is  then 
reelected,  he  returns  to  this  Chamber 
subject  to  every  item  of  punishment  that 
we  recommend. 

If  you  expel  him,  however,  you  have 
exhausted  the  punishment  power  of  the 
House  for  the  official  misconduct  found 
by  our  select  committee. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  com- 
mittee's work  will  spearhead  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  That  has  been 
a  longstanding  objective  of  mine  and  it 
has  been  the  earnest  wish  of  many  of 
you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  House  Republican  leader- 
ship. 


I  sincerely  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  select  committee's  recommenda- 
tions is  the  best  way  to  advance  the  ob- 
jective of  a  Permanent  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  with  enforce- 
ment powers  to  deal  with  all  types  of 
official  misconduct  charged  against  any 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  action  we  take 
will  be  valid  today  and  instructive  to 
future  generations. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  past  for  guid- 
ance. 

I  have  a  great  and  high  regard  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio.  When  the  Senate  in  the 
early  forties  was  considering  the  exclu- 
sion or  expulsion  of  Senator-elect 
Langer,  of  North  Dakota,  Senator  Taft 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
Langer  case  involved  charges  of  shock- 
ing Immorality,  disreputable  behavior 
and  Insults  to  the  high  public  offices 
that  Senator  Langer  had  held.  The 
Lsmger  case  is  surprisingly  similar  on  its 
facts  to  the  CEise  we  now  have  before  us. 

Here  Is  what  Senator  Taft  said  in 
urging  that  Langer  be  seated : 

If  the  Senate  can  say  that  the  absence  of 
moral  turpitude  Is  a  qualification,  It  can 
Impose  qualifications  based  on  morals  *  •  • 
or  the  philosophical  views  of  any  person 
elected  •  •  *.  The  existence  of  such  a 
power  would  give  the  majority  of  either 
House  the  ability  to  exclude  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority •  •  *.  It  is  my  belief  that  Section  6 
of  Article  I  was  only  Intended  to  make  each 
House  the  final  Judge  of  whether  a  man  was 
properly  elected  and  whether  he  met  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  respectfully  de- 
cline to  yield.  I  only  have  a  few  seconds 
left. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  harken  to 
the  words  of  Senator  Bob  Taft  and  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  strict  construction. 
Ours  is  a  constitutional  government  of 
laws,  not  an  emotionally  influenced  gov- 
ernment of  men. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jacobs]  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
do  not  study  history  are  ill  equipped  to 
make  it. 

One  lesson  of  history  is  that  those  of 
authority  who  have  made  historic  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  the  emotions  of  the 
moment,  quite  often  were  the  ones  who 
hindered  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

At  about  the  midpoint  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  Middlesex  district  of  Eng- 
land, was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  libel. 
Wilkes  was  then  expelled  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  voters  of  his  district  reelected 
him  four  times  and  on  each  occasion  the 
Parliament  voted  against  seating  him. 

The  Parliament  disagreed  with  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  Parliament 
decided  it  had  the  flnal  word.  But  a  httle 
over  10  years  later  the  Parliament  de- 
cided it  had  used  the  wrong  words  be- 
cause it  voted  to  expunge  from  the  record 
the  entire  proceedings.  Tliat  was  the 
important  point  of  the  Wilkes  case,  and 
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I  believe  it  is  the  Important  histcjric  point 
of  this  Adam  Powell  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  clearly  reported,  we  of 
this  select  committee  found  wnmgdoing 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Powell,  serious 
wrongdoing,  including  payroll  and  ex- 
pense padding.  As  to  the  law,  te  found 
jealous  regard  in  the  Constitutioh  for  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  pf  a  con 
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gressional  district  to  choose 
Representative  without  pe 
the  people  of  any  other  congress 
trict;  and  we  found  that  in  thl 
better  part  of  wisdom  is  to  p 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  b 
ting  aside  the  choice,  wise  or 
the  people  of  Mr.  Powell's  distinct. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  is  *wo  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  He  isl  at  once 
a  Member  of  the  institution  of  ^ongress. 
and  also  a  Representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  concluded  that  Mr. 
Powell  is  not  entitled  to  the  things  that 
this  House  has  to  give.  And  ^hat  can 
this  House  give?  It  can  give  aj  commit- 
tee chairmanship.  It  can  give  Beniority. 
It  can  give  a  salary.  And  it  cap  give  its 
respect.  I 

Since  the  House  can  give  thefe  things, 
and  since  Mr.  Powell  has  d*eply  of- 
fended the  House,  we  recommended  that 
the  House  take  away  from  Mri  Povtell 
what  the  House  has  given  him. ' 

We  recommended  that  the  H^use  take 
away  the  committee  chairmanship,  the 
seniority,  the  salary,  and,  saddest  of  all, 
we  reconmiended  that  the  Hduse  take 
away  its  respect  for  Mr.  Powell  by 
censure. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
that  the  House  cannot  give,  a 
an  appointment  to  represent 
of  the  18th  District  of  New  Y 

is  the  one  oflQce  for  which  no „ 

no  Governor,  only  the  governed  jean  make 
a  choice.  ' 

The  Constitution  clearly  allows  the 
Congress  to  veto  that  choice,  pnce  that 
choice  has  been  honored  by  sdating  the 
Representative,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  TMr.  Pepper]  has  pointed  out. 
But  this  is  where  the  matter  of  wisdom 
comes  in.  [ 

In  my  judgment  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  cries  out  against  tinkering  with 
the  fundamental  right  of  the] people  to 
choose  their  Representative  byl  assessing 
the  same  veto  of  the  voters'  choice  in  the 
case  of  payroll  padding  that  j  would  be 
assessed  in  the  case  of  treason. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arejnot  hold- 
ing a  popularity  contest.  We  are  not 
even  deciding  criminal  or  civilj  penalties. 
Other  courts  wUl  decide  thost  matters. 
But  we  do  sit  as  a  kind  of  a  court  never- 
theless. And  if  we  kick  aside^  the  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  Repre- 
sentative, so  long  as  he  is  a  lojlal  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  age  and  proper  inhabit- 
ancy, whether  we  decide  he  lis  a  good 
g\iy  or  a  bad  guy,  if  we  kick  aside  their 
right  to  make  this  judgmeikt  in  this 
case,  we  might  just  be  dropkteking  his- 
tory out  the  window. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  dlstinguisheq  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Ford]. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    ger^eman 
recognized  for  2  minutes 


is 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  here  today.  It  has  done 
great  credit  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Obviously,  we  have  deep  differences 
based  upon  conviction.  I  will  respect 
anyone  who  votes  differently  from  my- 
self. But  I  do  have  deep  feelings  of  my 
own  that  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  should  be  approved. 

As  all  of  you  know,  I  was  the  author 
of  the  resolution  that  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  this  select  committee. 
It  provided  that  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
should  stand  aside,  which  he  has  during 
this  interval.  It  provided  that  the  com- 
mittee should  fully  investigate  the  many 
allegations,  and  funds  were  provided  for 
that  purpose.  It  provided  for  a  hearing 
for  the  accused. 

He  did  appear.  He  did  not  appear  as 
many  of  us  would  have  wanted  him  to, 
to  explain  or  defend  his  conduct,  but  he 
did  exercise  the  right  that  he  had  to 
appear.  His  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee was  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  legal  advisers. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that  this 
committee  should  come  up  with  findings 
and  recommendations.  After  reading 
their  record,  after  analyzing  their  find- 
ings, after  seeing  what  they  have  pro- 
posed, I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion without  any  hesitation,  qualification, 
or  reservation. 

I  know  the  Speaker  was  as  careful  as  I 
was  in  selecting  people  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  The  gentlemen  on  our  side 
were  Arch  Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  a 
man  long  experienced  in  the  law,  both  in 
private  practice  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Teagtte,  who 
has  a  fine  record  as  a  private  practitioner 
and  who  is  a  man  of  Integrity  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Clark  MacGregor,  who 
is  an  able  lawyer  both  in  private  prac- 
tice and  as  a  Member  of  the  House;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Thomson],  who  for  6  years  was  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  two  terms  its  Governor.  These 
men  were  as  fine  as  we  could  find  in  our 
midst.  They  have  labored  hard.  They 
have  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  passion. 
They  have  not  taken  the  easy  course. 

In  my  judgment,  they  have  come  up 
with  recommendations  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  as  a  precedent  for  subse- 
quent Congresses,  long  after  all  of  us — 
and  each  of  us — have  left. 

I  believe  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  men.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
are  right.  I  hope  and  trust  we  will  not 
be  guided  by  what  might  be  the  most 
popular  thing  to  do  today.  That  would 
be  the  easy  course.  I  believe  we  must 
look  down  the  road  and  see  what  our 
action  today  will  be  as  a  precedent  for 
the  future. 

I  do  not  admit  that  we  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  exclude  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  believe  we  well  may  have 
that  authority.  But  by  following  the 
dispassionate,  conscientious  course  of 
action  recommended  to  us  by  these  nine 
men,  we  can  have  a  clear  conscience, 
knowing  that  we  have  done  what  is  right 


from  the  point  of  view  of  our  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  recommend  strongly  the  approval  of 
this  resolution  and  a  vote  for  the  previ- 
ous question. 

However,  in  tills  debate  and  in  this 
vote  I  am  not  passing  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  exclude  a  Member-elect.  I  know  that 
many  others  feel  as  I  do  with  respect  to 
this  important  and  bajsic  question.  The 
committee  in  its  report  did  not  treat  with 
this  issue  one  way  or  the  other.  It  would 
appear  they  considered  only  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Member-elect  and  then 
on  the  basis  of  these  facts  recommended 
what  I  believe  is  a  fair  disposition  of  this 
most  difficult  case. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  statements  have  been  made 
which  would  indicate,  If  not  challenged, 
that  this  Congress  has  the  power  to  ex- 
clude a  Member-elect  only  if  such  Mem- 
ber-elect does  not  satisfy  the  three  con- 
stitutional   qualifications.      I    do    not 
believe  that  the  historical  record  or  the 
precedents  of  this  House  support  this 
conclusion.    For  example,  the  majority 
report  in  the  Brigham  H.  Roberts  case 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  great  detail. 
I    believe    the    conclusion    that    they 
reached  and  the  reasons  for  that  conclu- 
sion are  as  valid  and  appropriate  today 
as  they  were  then.    In  this  report  in  sup- 
port of  the  conclusion  that  Congress  did 
have  the  right  to  exclude,  it  was  stated: 
PiBST — On  Principle 
As  to  the  first  proposition,  -what  Is  the 
argument   on   principle?     We   think  It  will 
be  undoubted  that  every  legislative  body  has 
unlimited  control  over  Its  own  methods  of 
organization  and  the  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications of  Its  members,  except  as  spe- 
clflcally  limited  by  the  organic  law.    We  do 
not  think  that  this  proposition  needs  ampU- 
fylng;  It  Is  axiomatic.    It  is  apparent  that 
every  deliberative  and  legislative  body  muat 
have  supreme  control  over  Its  own  member- 
ship, except  In  so  far  as  It  may  be  specifi- 
cally limited  by  a  higher  law;  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  the  legislative 
power  of  a  legislative  body  and  Its  organiz- 
ing power,  or  those  things  which  relate  to 
Its   membership,   and    Its   control   over   the 
methods   of   performing   Its    allotted   work. 
That  Is  to  be  dl8tlng\ilshed  from  the  legis- 
lative   power   to   be   expressed   in   Its   final 
results. 

When  our  Constitution  was  framed  there 
was  practically  no  limit  to  the  right  and 
power,  in  these  respects,  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Such  power  Is  neceesary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  body  Itself  and  to 
the  dignity  of  Its  character.  In  England  It 
was  at  one  time  admissible  to  permit  the 
admission  Into  the  House  of  Commons  of 
minors,  or  aliens,  and  of  persons  not  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  political  subdivision  In  which 
they  were  elected.  To  this  day  It  Is  weU 
known  that  an  Inhabitant  of  London  may 
be  elected  by  a  Scotch  constituency,  and  a 
member  has  been  elected  by  more  than  one 
constituency  to  the  same  Parliament. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  familiar 
with  these  facts,  proposed  to  prevent  their 
happening  In  this  country.  They  knew  also 
that  a  similar  latitude  of  choice  had  been 
exercised  In  the  original  colonies  and  In  the 
States  of  the  Federation,  and  It  was  pro- 
posed to  put  a  stop  to  It  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned.  A  very  luminous  argument 
was  made  on  this  subject  by  John  Randolph 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1807. 
We  quote  as  follows  from  his  remarks: 
"If  the  constitution  had  meant  (as  was 
contended)  to  have  settled  the  qualifications 
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of  members.  Its  words  would  have  naturally 
run  thus:  'E^very  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
State  from  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  shall 
be  eligible  to  a  seat  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.' But  so  far  from  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  that  House,  the 
constitution  merely  enumerated  a  few  dis- 
qualifications within  which  the  States  were 
left  to  act. 

"It  Is  said  to  the  States,  you  have  been  In 
the  habit  of  electing  young  men  below  age; 
you  shall  send  us  none  but  such  as  are  five 
and  twenty.  Some  of  you  have  elected  per- 
sons Just  naturalized;  you  shall  not  elect  any 
to  this  House  who  have  not  been  some  seven 
years  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Some- 
times mere  sojourners  or  transient  persons 
have  been  clothed  with  legislative  authority, 
you  shall  elect  none  whom  your  laws  do  not 
consider  as  inhabitants." 

In  pursuance  of  the  Idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  the 
peculiar  words  "no  person  shall  be  a  Repre- 
sentative who  shall  not  have  attained,  etc." 
How  happy  indeed  are  these  words  if  we 
give  them  precisely  the  force  and  meaning 
for  which  we  contend.  How  unhappy  and 
how  misleading,  how  impossible,  in  fact,  to 
the  masters  of  the  English  language  who 
wrote  them.  If  they  were  Intended  to  ex- 
clude all  other  possible  requirements  or  dis- 
qualifications. We  might  admit  such  con- 
struction If  suitable  language  was  difficult 
to  find  or  frame;  but  note  how  easily  such 
a  purpose  could  have  been  served  in  fewer 
words  and  with  unmistakable  meaning. 
Thus,  "Any  person,"  or  "a  person,"  or  "every 
person  may  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years," 
etc. 

The  provision  seems  to  be  worded  de- 
signedly In  the  negative  so  as  to  prevent 
the  suspicion  that  It  was  Intended  to  be 
exclusive,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule,  "the  expression  of  one 
thing  Is  the  exclusion  of  another."  The  im- 
mediately preceding  clause  Is  affirmative, 
and  says:  "The  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications,"  etc.  With  some 
show  of  propriety  It  can  be  claimed  that 
this  provision  Is  e.xclusive.  It  at  least  does 
not  have  the  negative  form  to  condemn  such 
construction. 

Story  says  (Constitution,  sec.  448) : 

"The  truth  is,  that  In  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  an  affirmative  or  negative  proposi- 
tion excludes  or  implies  others,  we  must  look 
to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  sub- 
ject-matter, the  objects,  and  the  scope  of 
the  instrument.  These,  and  these  only  can 
properly  determine  the  rule  of  construction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  affirmative 
grant  of  powers  in  many  cases  will  imply  an 
exclusion  of  all  others." 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  the  first  draft 
of  this  constitutional  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  qualifications  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  the  language  was  affirmative  and 
positive,  and  that  when  It  was  finally  pre- 
sented for  adoption  it  appeared  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  find  it. 

The  slight  contemporaneous  discussion  In 
thr  Constitutional  Convention  was  upon  the 
provision  in  the  affirmative  form.  Why  was 
it  changed  in  the  negative?  Surely  not  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  And  certainly  not  to 
make  it  more  explicitly  exclusive. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail, 
sutmitting  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  section  read  In  the  affirmative  and 
as  follows: 

"Every  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  of  the  age  of  25  years  at 
least;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  three  years  before  his 
election,  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his 
election  a  resident  of  the  State  In  which  shall 
be  chosen." 


In  the  discussion  Mr.  Dickinson  opposed 
the  section  altogether,  expressly  because  it 
would  be  held  exclusive,  saying  he — "was 
against  any  recitals  of  qualifications  In  the 
Constitution.  It  was  Impossible  to  make  a 
complete  one.  and  a  partial  one  would,  by 
Implication,  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  supplying  omissions." 

Mr.  Wilson  took  the  same  view,  saying: 

"Besides,  a  partial  enumeration  of  cases 
will  disable  the  legislature  from  disquali- 
fying odious  and  dangerous  characters." 

The  next  day  after  this  discussion,  and 
when  the  clause  respecting  age,  etc.,  had  In 
Its  general  sense,  been  Informally  approved, 
a  proposed  section  respecting  a  property 
qualification  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
(Madison  Papers,  vol.  5,  p.  404)  that  he 
thought  "It  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
let  the  section  go  out;  this  particular  power 
would  constructively  exclude  every  other 
power  of  regulating  qualifications."  What 
did  Mr.  Wilson  mean  if  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion In  which  he  participated  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  to  "constructively  exclude 
every  other  power  of  regulating  qualifica- 
tions?" 

In  view  of  the  objections  urged  by  Dick- 
inson and  Wilson  and  their  opinions  as  to 
the  construction  that  would  result  and  the 
consequences  thereof  the  conclusion  seems 
reasonable,  if  not  absolutely  irresistible,  that 
the  change  from  the  affirmative  to  the  nega- 
tive form  was  Intentionally  made,  and  with 
the  very  purpose  of  obviating  such  objec- 
tions, and  hence  that  In  being  negatively 
stated  it  was  considered  by  the  convention 
that  the  particular  qualifications  mentioned 
would  not  be  exclusive  and  would  not  render 
Impossible  the  "disqualifying  odious  and 
dangerous  characters"  and  would  not  pre- 
vent "supplying  omissions." 

This  section  was  finally  reported  and 
adopted  in  the  negative  form  In  which  It 
now  appears.  The  report  of  the  committee 
seems  to  have  been  elaborately  discussed. 

I  believe  it  Is  also  important  to  note 
that  on  four  different  occasions  this 
House  after  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion voted  to  exclude  a  Member-elect. 
This  is  a  well-established  procedure,  and 
it  was  contemplated  as  a  possible  alter- 
native by  the  resolution  that  I  offered 
and  which  was  adopted  on  opening  day. 
It  was  contemplated  at  that  time  that 
the  nine-member  committee  after  care- 
fully studying  the  facts  could  come  back 
with  one  of  four  recommendations.  The 
committee  could  recommend ; 

First.  That  the  Member-elect  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Second.  That  the  Member-elect  be 
seated  and  then  expulsion  proceedings  be 
commenced. 

Third.  That  the  Member-elect  be 
seated  and  disciplined. 

Fourth.  That  the  Member-elect  be 
seated  unconditionally. 

Also,  as  part  of  this  resolution,  the 
Member-elect  was  ordered  to  stand  aside 
and  not  be  seated  pending  the  outcome 
of  this  investigation  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  and  of  itself  asserted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  exclude  a  Member-elect. 
When  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  Member-elect 
was  excluded  for  a  period  of  5  weeks,  and 
he  is  excluded  today  pending  the  out- 
come of  this  debate. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  debate  in  the  time  that  is 
left,  I  feel  to  exclude  the  Member-elect 
from  the  State  of  New  York  can  v»ry 


well  bring  crashing  down  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  House  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  To  expel  the 
Member-elect  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  say  to  the  House,  is  a  one-time 
effort  that  we  have  available  to  us.  and 
if  his  constituents  reelect  him,  he  returns 
to  us  without  any  reservations.  If  we 
give  great  weight  to  the  matters  under 
litigation  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  decision  we  make,  where  the  matters 
therein  are  still  pending,  on  appeal,  I 
caution  that  at  some  future  time  the 
court  may  reverse  Itself  or  could  deter- 
mine that  the  gentleman  or  Member- 
elect  from  the  State  of  New  York  has  a 
further  right  not  yet  accorded  him,  this 
will  leave  this  House  In  a  place  of  great 
jeopardy. 

If  you  defeat  the  motion  that  we  have 
presented  to  the  House,  the  Member- 
elect,  I  say,  to  the  House,  will  at  some 
future  time  be  returned  to  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  sit  among  us  with  all 
of  the  elements  of  punishment,  which  we 
seek  to  administer,  wiped  out  and  no 
redress  available  to  us. 

He  would  be  free  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  have  the  same  seniority  as 
enjoyed  by  any  Member  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  12  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  wisest  and  the  most  perma- 
nent way  the  Members  of  this  House 
can  write  a  final  chapter  to  the  problem 
presented  us  by  the  Member-elect  from 
the  18th  District  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Powell,  and  I  believe  a  final  chapter  In 
the  legislative  life  of  that  Member-elect. 

I  urge  the  ordering  of  the  previous 
question  and  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion I  want  to  refer  to  the  former  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Missouri, 
Clarence  Cannon.  He,  in  his  very  excel- 
lent volume,  "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  has  a  quo- 
tation from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
which  is  very  pertinent  to  the  situation 
at  present. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  that  very  fine 
book  of  the  late  lamented  Clarence  Can- 
non, he  illustrates  by  the  quotation 
from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  the  folly 
of  establishing  a  bad  procedure  to  ac- 
complish what  at  the  moment  may  seem 
to  be  a  desirable  objective. 

This  is  the  quotation : 

Bassanio.  And  I  beseech  you  wrest  once 
the  law  to  your  authority;  to  do  a  great  right, 
do  a  little  wrong. 

Portia.  It  must  not  be;  •  •  •  'twill  be 
recorded  for  a  precedent,  and  many  an  error 
by  the  same  example  will  rush  Into  the 
stat€. 

There  is  indeed  temptation  in  this  case 
to  inflict  the  uttermost  penalty  rather 
than,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  justice — jus- 
tice In  terms  of  today's  setting,  and  for 
the  future. 

Our  resolution  seeks  to  do  justice. 

It  is  difficult  to  banish  emotion  and 
prejudice  against  the  Member-elect  to- 
day, but  we  must  do  so  if  we  would  avoid 
plaguing  this  body  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
and  its  preamble. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr. 

on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeijed 
The  question  was  taken; 

were — yeas  202.  nays  222,  not  votjing 

follows : 

[Roll  No.  22] 
YEAS— 202 


Speaker, 
nays. 


Adama 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Biirke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carey 

Ctederberg 

Celler 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

CoUler 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

CiUver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

F'arbeteln 

Peighan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 


Abbltt 
Abernetby 
Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackbiim 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 


Prellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Fa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Kelly 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Laird 
Leggett 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McEwen 
McPall 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mallliard 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
.  Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Mvirphy.  N.Y. 

NAYS— 222 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Colmer 
Oorbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
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there 
8,  as 


ll.Y. 


Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hari,  m. 

O'Hari ,,  Mich. 

Olsen 

OTJell  ,Mass. 

Ottlns  er 

Patter 

Perklis 

Phllblji 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Polloc: : 

Price, :  11. 

Puclni  ikl 

Rallsbfick 

Rees 

Reid. 

Resnldk 

Reviss 

Rhod^.  Ariz. 

RhodEte,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblsc  n 

Rodin  > 

Ronal 

Roone  r,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostedkowskl 

Royba 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandnian 

St  Ger  main 

St.  On  se 

Saylor 

Scheu  '.T 

Schnefbell 

Slsk 

Smith  Iowa 

Smith  N.Y. 

Sprlnj  er 

Staffoi  d 

Stantqn 

Steed 

Sulllv; 

Taft 

Teagui 

Tenze; 

Thorn 

Thom: 

Tunn 

Udall 

Ullma 

Vand 

Vsmlkj 

Whal^ 

Wldn^ 

Wlggl»s 

Wilsoi),  Bob 

Wilson, 

Chailes  H. 
Wolil  1 
Wright 
Wyattf 
Yates 
Yound 
Zabloo^ 


,  Calif. 

on.  N.J. 
n,  WU. 


■  Jagt 


Devln* 

Dlcklziion 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdi 

Downing 

Duncap 

EdmoQdson 

Edwarfls,  Ala. 

Esch 

Eshlei^an 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountiiln 

Fultoq.  Pa. 

Fultori,  Tenn. 

Fuqua^ 

OaIlfl£inakla 

Gardner 

Garmaitz 

Oathli  igs 


Oettys 
Gibbons 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 

King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClure 
McCxilloch 


McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Machen 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnsball 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepi)er 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
PofT 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reld,  lU. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfleld 


Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

.Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

W^hitener 

Whitten 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUlls 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Younger 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Bow 

CahlU 

Dawson 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
Edwards,  La.       Macdonald, 
Frledel 
King,  Calif. 


Mass. 
Morse,  Mass. 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
CahUl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MS.  CURTIS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  a 
substitute  for  House  Resolution  278: 

"Resolved,  That  said  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell, Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  excluded  from  membership  In  the 
90th  Congress  and  that  the  Speaker  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
of  the  existing  vacancy." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Anticipating  that  the 
Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of 
New  York  satisfies  the  Constitution,  and 
a  question  is  raised  in  this  resolution, 
would  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  require   a  two- 


tliirds  vote,  in  the  sense  tliat  it  might 
amount  to  an  expulsion? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis],  action  by  a  majority  vote 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  a  further  inquii-y. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Insofar  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  re- 
fers to  the  duration  of  the  90th  Congress, 
if  the  Member-elect  were  to  run  again 
in  the  18th  District  of  New  York  and  be 
elected,  would  the  fact  of  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  preclude  him  from  tak- 
ing his  seat? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter 
which  the  Chair  cannot  pass  upon  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  a  matter 
which,  if  it  arises,  would  require  con- 
sideration in  the  future  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  or- 
der to  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read 
again? 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  reread. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis  a»  a 
substitute  for  House  Resolution  278: 

"Resolved.  That  said  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell, Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  excluded  from  Membership  In  the 
90th  Congress  and  that  the  Speaker  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  existing  vacancy." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  I  do  intend,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  yield  to  those  who  might  want 
to  discuss  this  proposal,  but  before  do- 
ing so  let  me  express  concern  again  that 
this  matter  was  not  brought  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  a  rule,  so  that  there 
could  have  been  what  I  feel  would  have 
been  the  much  more  orderly  debate,  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  Then  we 
could  have  had  general  debate,  amend- 
ments could  have  been  offered  and  all  the 
Members  would  have  been  privileged  to 
take  time  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

Getting  back  to  the  substance  of  this, 
this  is  a  motion  of  exclusion.  I  can  only 
say  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  vote  is  required  on  ex- 
clusion. During  the  debate  on  the  res- 
olution, for  which  this  is  a  substitute,  I 
advanced  my  own  theory  on  what  power 
was  derived  from  the  power  of  expulsion. 
I  said  that  I  felt  the  power  of  expulsion 
very  clearly  implied  the  right  of  exclu- 
sion. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  argue 
very  seriously  against  this  implied  power. 

Also,  if  this  is  true,  then  in  my  own 
judgment  exclusion  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Now,  it  is  true — and  I  want  to  hasten 
to  make  this  remark — there  are  some  who 
feel  a  constitutional  interpretation  of  the 
language  does  not  require  a  reference  to 
this  additional  power  to  expel.  There  are 
those  who  do  hold  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution's clause  on  qualification  itself  this 
is  something  the  Congress  can  do.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  resolve  that  question  for 
the  Members  of  the  House.    I  advance 
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the  argimients  as  to  implied  power,  and 
I  feel  very  strongly  these  arguments  are 
sound. 

Now,  if  I  may,  let  me  discuss  the  basic 
issue  as  I  see  it,  and  as  I  have  tried  to 
present  it  during  the  general  debate.  I 
shall  not  prolong  this. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  felt  too  much  at- 
tention in  the  committee  report  and  in 
the  debate  was  directed  toward  punish- 
ing a  person  when  I  felt  that  the  issue 
was  an  affirmative  one,  that  is,  what  does 
the  Congress  do  in  order  to  preserve  it- 
self as  a  body  qualified  to  represent  the 
people  and  to  study  and  deliberate  in  re- 
gard to  legislation.  This  is  what  I  think 
our  attention  should  be  directed  toward. 
That  is  what  the  term  "qualification" 
means;  when  we  look  at  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion we  see  that  is  why  it  was  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  to  give  to  this  body 
the  right  of  protecting  its  integrity  in 
respect  to  deliberation  and  decision. 

Now,  I  respected  the  arguments  of 
those  who  said,  "Well,  If  you  open  this 
door,  then  you  can  have  no  end  to  Its 
extensions."  I  respect  Senator  Taft's  re- 
marks, but  that  had  to  do  at  the  time, 
mind  you,  with  what  was  called  moral 
turpitude.  Senator  Taft  said  that  if  you 
got  into  the  question  of  moral  turpitude, 
you  could  get  into  the  question  of  re- 
ligion. I  responded  by  saying  that  there 
was  no  such  opening  of  a  door  because 
in  the  Constitution  there  are  other  pro- 
visions that  prohibit  us  from  establish- 
ing qualifications  along  these  lines.  I 
said  I  thought  this  was  a  red  herring 
and,  indeed,  I  think  it  was  one;  because 
clearly  in  the  Constitution  there  is  an 
exphcit  provision  which  says  you  cannot 
deny  a  person  any  high  office,  whether  in 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  or  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  religious  tests. 

However,  let  us  get  back  to  the  issue 
here.  To  what  extent  does  this  exclusion 
I  am  recommending  here  "open  the 
door"?  I  think  we  have  the  specific  case 
before  us.  We  also  have  the  specific 
cases  In  the  past  where  expulsion  was 
based  on  treason.  I  said  I  think  that 
the  gravamen  of  the  offense  we  have  in 
this  case  goes  to  the  heart  of  basic  order 
in  any  society;  nsunely,  stealing.  This 
case  also  involves  forgery.  The  limita- 
tion here  is  clearly  the  limitation  in  our 
criminal  laws.  There  are  criminal  laws 
that  describe  the  kind  of  offenses  this 
committee  found  the  subject  in  this  in- 
stance had  committed.  These  describe 
what  are  interdicted  by  criminal  stat- 
utes— and  on  conviction,  by  the  way,  a 
person  loses  many  aspects  of  his 
citizenship. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  argued  that 
for  this  House  to  get  itself  into  a  posi- 
tion whereby  it  could  not  protect  its  own 
Integrity,  to  the  extent  of  applying  these 
kinds  of  qualifications 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  as  soon  as  I  fin- 
ish my  main  argument — that  it  would 
be  restricted  in  a  very  careful  way  by  the 
criminal  statutes  that  have  been  en- 
acted. I,  too,  think  that  this  body  has 
to  apply  its  own  test  on  these  violations. 
This  is  not  a  criminal  action  we  are  pro- 


posing to  take  here.  We  are  proposing 
to  simply  relate  it  to  the  kind  of  offense 
and  not  relate  it  to  whether  he  would 
be  convicted  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  simply  saying  that 
we  in  this  body,  in  interpreting  in  our 
branch  of  the  Government  the  relation- 
ship of  these  same  kinds  of  offenses  have 
in  respect  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government — and  after  a  proper  pro- 
ceeding, and  so  forth,  in  convicting  a 
person — that  these  acts  must  be  viewed 
by  this  body  in  testing  whether  or  not  we 
would  expel.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
have  the  power  to  expel,  of  course  we 
have  the  power  to  exclude  for  the  same 
basic  reasons. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  a  little 
bit  further  and  I  will  have  finished  all 
I  want  to  say  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  deep  concern  in  this 
area  stems  also  from  the  work  that  six 
of  your  Members,  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  have  been  digging  into  in 
the  past  2  years — and  now  it  is  going  on 
3  years — about  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  Congress  more  effec- 
tive. One  will  notice  that  many  of  the 
proposals  that  this  committee — consist- 
ing of  12  members;  6  Democrats  and  6 
Republicans,  and  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  Republican  on  this  committee — 
has  unanimously  made  bear  upon  this 
area. 

The  one  thing  I  certainly  want  to  call 
attention  to,  and  which  appears  on  page 
45  in  the  final  report  of  our  Joint  com- 
mittee, is  that  we  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  a  very  small  group 
consisting  primarily  of  the  leaders.  One 
of  the  things  in  our  hearings  and  in  our 
arguments,  one  will  find,  is  the  belief 
that  the  Congress  needs,  in  effect,  an 
attorney  to  be  ever  watchful  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  powers  of  the  other  two  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government, 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  time  again  we 
have  seen  the  situation  in  a  Supreme 
Court  case  where  the  congressional  pow- 
ers were  at  issue  and  the  Congress  was 
represented  by  the  Attorney  General. 
We,  in  effect,  had  no  counsel  of  our  own 
to  plead  amicus  curiae  in  these  various 
decisions  what  we  in  Congress,  at  any 
rate,  thought  were  the  arguments  that 
established  and  bolstered  the  powers  of 
the  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
dwell  upon  that  any  further,  other  than 
to  call  attention  to  this  question.  In  my 
Judgment  if  an  office  like  this  were 
created,  it  would  solve  a  great  many  of 
our  problems  and  would  solve  a  great 
many  problems  that  confront  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  including  the 
one  pending  before  us  right  now. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  in  tills  area,  and  how  do 
we  best  move  In  order  to  maintain  and 
establish  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
Congress? 

I  think  that  is  the  forthright  manner 
in  which  to  deal  with  this  problem,  be- 
cause I  reviewed  what  our  committee 
was  created  to  do,  and  that  was  to  find 
the  facts — whether,  indeed,  the  allega- 


tions made  back  in  January  asking  the 
gentleman  to  step  aside  were  based  on 
facts.  Our  committee  found  out  what 
he  would  say  if  he  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee. 
And  the  committee  has  found  these  facts 
in  very  strong  language.  I  think  these 
facts  warrant  his  exclusion  from  this 
body — not  to  punish  him — but  in  order 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  the  quality 
of  this  so-important  body  that  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  I  imderstood  from  what  the 
gentleman  stated,  he  said  that  there  were 
allegations  made  in  tliis  matter.  Is  the 
gentleman  luider  the  impression  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
was  presented  with  a  bill  of  particulars 
and  allegations  in  that  format,  is  that 
the  gentleman's  impression? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  were  actually  in  that  format, 
but  I  think  the  evidence  is  very  clear,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  so 
stated  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  was  given  every  op- 
portunity. 

The  gentleman  had  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  charges  were,  and  he  chose  not 
even  to  assist  the  Congress  in  explaining 
what  was  done  with  the  Congress' 
money. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  line 
with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  there  are  other  questions 
I  should  like  to  pose. 

First,  as  I  understood  the  gentleman 
earlier  today,  is  it  the  gentleman's  belief 
that  the  power  to  exclude  is  derived  from 
the  power  to  expel,  and  therefore  re- 
quires a  two -thirds  vote? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    In  my  Judgment,  yes. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  there 
are  others  who  feel  tiiat  the  pyower  of  ex- 
clusion still  rests  within  this  first  section 
of  the  Constitution.  I  am  not  com- 
menting on  that  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Just  to 
clarify  the  gentleman's  position,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  gentleman  made  allu- 
sions to  certain  conditions  which,  if 
found  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  this  body, 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  that  felonious 
conduct  if  similarly  found  under  the  Ju- 
dicial system? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  other 
words,  if  those  acts  which  constitute  a 
felony  when  found  by  the  judiciary — are 
found  by  the  House — it  should  be  a  basis 
for  exclusion?  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  that  is  very,  very 
true. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Then 
may  I  sisk  the  gentleman  that  in  arriv- 
ing at  any  such  conclusion,  can  we  as- 
sume the  gentleman  would  insist  upon 
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due  process  as  we  understand  dwe  proc- 
ess being  followed  In  this  body  iii  estab- 
lishing those  facts  that  would  form  the 
basis  for  such  a  finding? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  now 
talking  about  something  that  is  very 
close  to  my  heart,  and  it  is  also  in  the 
recommendations  of  this  Joint  Qommit- 
tee  on  Organization  where  wje  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress  hjas  been 
derelict  for  years  in  not  creating]  a  com- 
mittee of  ethics  which  will  esttiblish  a 
code,  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablish the  machinery  for  enforcing  that 
code.  j 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  ,  Would 
the  gentleman  be  more  specific,  because 
I  know  the  gentleman  and  I  haveia  great 
concern  in  this  particular  areal  but  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  partifularize 
it  to  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  My  only 
here  would  be  that  the  ad  hoc  commit 
tee — and  I  am  pleased  to  be  abla  to  say 
this  in  the  presence  of  the  con&mittee 
members,  the  Chairmsm  included — I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  by 
the  ad  hoc  committee  was  exeiiplary. 
And  I  believe  the  rights  of  the  Accused 
in  this  instance  were  fully  priitected. 
And  I  believe  the  manner  in  whifch  this 
investigation  was  conducted  was!  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  traditions  of 
our  judicial  courts,  or  of  any  other  fact- 
finding tribunal.  I 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  have 
one  final  question :  | 

I  think,  given  the  mission  of  thfe  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman's  statement]  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  think  if  the  committee  were 
an  explicit  factfinding  commission,  as 
concerning  conduct  that  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  felony,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that 
anyone  so  charged  should  be  given  a  bill 
of  particulars,  his  counsel  shouli  have 
the  right  to  cross  examine  his  aocusers, 
and  he  should  have  the  power  to  call  in 
witnesses  of  his  own  selection. 

I  am  also  sure  the  gentleman  |  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  very  essential 
aspect  of  due  process  was  not  present  in 
the  select  committee's  deliberaticiis  be- 
cause it  was  not  part  of  their  primary 
mission.  ! 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  thje  gen- 
tleman that  he  has  stated  what  J  hope 
we  will  establish.  But  let  me  say  beyond 
that,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  neoessary 
for  the  Congress  to  do  what  he  d^Jcribes 
because  we  are  not  considering  endan- 
gering the  life  and  limb  of  any  ii^ivid- 
ual  as  one  would  be  in  a  criminal  court. 
We  are  talking  about  a  precious  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Congress.  This  is  i  not  a 
right — it  is  a  privilege.  I  think  tliere  Is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  b 
the  two.  I  still  would  hope  that  we 
establish  these  kinds  of  procedun 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  here 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen 
tleman  and  I  are  in  complete  anjd  full 
agreement  in  the  sense  that  we  are(  deal- 
ing with  rights  and  privileges — G|ne  of 
them  being  the  right  of  a  given  constitu- 
ency in  this  country  to  elect  a  person  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  grant  thajt  be- 
cause hardly  enough  of  his  constituency 
had  any  opportunity  to  know  that  a  tri- 
bunal would  make  these  kinds  of  find- 


ings. All  that  existed  in  his  community 
were  rumors.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do  now  that  there  has  been  a  care- 
ful and  sober  judgment  rendered  here. 
I  hope  that  the  constituency  will  show 
the  responsibility  for  the  importance  of 
law  that  every  other  district  would. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  on  that  ques- 
tion, a  careful  review  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  select  committee  will  indi- 
cate, first,  that  the  Member-elect  from 
the  18th  District  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  invited  to  appear  on  an  unre- 
stricted basis;  was  invited  to  produce 
witnesses  in  his  behalf;  was  invited  to 
tender  testimony  in  iiis  behalf — all  of 
which  he  either  personally  or  by  coiui- 
sel  refused  to  do. 

The  precedents  of  the  House  in  this 
particular  area  convey  to  us  no  specific 
responsibility.  This  was  an  extra  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  select  committee  to  be 
fair.  We  do  not  have  to  grant  to  the 
Member-elect  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  We  do  not  have  to  grant  the  op- 
portunity under  the  precedents  to  sum- 
mon witnesses.  None  of  these  elements 
were  present.  But  to  assure  him  of  that 
right  of  an  adversary  proceeding,  the 
select  committee  placed  in  its  findings 
and  recommendations  that  this  record 
in  its  entirety  be  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  order  that,  in  the  event 
there  was  a  violation  of  criminal  law  or 
of  civil  law.  the  executive  branch  would 
institute  appropriate  siction  in  an  ap- 
propriate court,  so  that  at  that  time  the 
individual  would  then,  again,  have  the 
opportunity  to  produce  witnesses  in  his 
behalf. 

Now  the  select  committee,  I  believe, 
was  more  than  fair — especially  when  you 
take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  ironclad  rule  by  which  we  had  to 
grant  these  rights  to  this  Member-elect. 
But  we  did  it  and  he  refused  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  by  again 
emphasizing  the  fine  manner  in  which, 
in  my  judgment,  the  House  has  acted  as 
demonstrated  by  the  remarks  of  its  indi- 
vidual Members,  and  the  fine  manner  in 
which  this  committee  of  ours  conducted 
itself,  and  did  its  very  best  to  afford  all 
rights  and  protections  to  the  individual. 
I  commend  you  and  I  think  we  all  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  from  my  statement  dur- 
ing the  debate,  I  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
which  would  have  stipulated  "that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  the  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  New  York,  ought 
not  to  have  or  hold  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  seat  to  which 
he  was  elected  is  hereby  declared  va- 
cant." This  language  was  taken  from 
the  resolution  to  exclude  Brigham  Rob- 
erts in  1900. 

I  wish  I  had  been  recognized  to  offer 
my  amendment.  But  since  I  was  not,  it 
does  seem  to  me  the  amendment  of  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  answers  sub- 
stantially the  same  purpose  that  my 
amendment  would  undertake  to  do. 

I  do  believe  we  have  full  constitutional 
power  to  refuse  a  Member-elect  a  seat 
in  the  Congress. 

I  have  not  been  impressed  by  the  com- 
mittee's argument  that  age,  citizenship, 
and  inhabitancy  were  the  sole  require- 
ments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
clearly  spells  them  out  as  minimum  re- 
quirements, both  because  of  its  wording 
in  article  I,  section  2,  clause  2,  and  be- 
cause article  I,  section  5,  clause  1  goes 
on  to  state  that: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  I  hope  it  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  I  would 
join  with  him  in  what  he  is  doing. 

Let  me  say  something  and  this  is  a 
personal  thing.  I  was  pleased,  because 
I  do  have  such  a  high  regard  for  him, 
to  know  that  Independently  we  have 
reached  the  same  judgment  about  this. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  his  resolution.  I 
rise  in  support  of  it. 

I  appreciate  particularly  what  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  89th  and  the  continuing 
resolution  of  the  90th  Congress  on  "The 
organization  of  the  Congress  and  its  re- 
lated agencies." 

As  to  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
let  me  submit  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
the  House  that  under  18  U.S.C.  203,  there 
are  two  separate  paragraphs  that  prove 
inviolably  the  constitutionality  of  the 
House  legislating  on  its  own  Members. 
One  is  permissive  and  the  other  is  man- 
datory. One  states  In  part  "shall  be 
fined  and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  ofQce  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States." 

The  other  paragraph  states  "shall  be 
fined," — and  it  gives  a  legitimate 
amount — "and  may  be  disqualified  from 
holding  any  oflflce  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  House  Report  No.  20,  Union 
Calendar  No.  1047,  Resolution  1013,  of 
the  last  Congress.  It  clearly  establishes 
constitutionality  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives legislating  on  its  own  mem- 
bership, as  does  article  I,  section  5,  para- 
graph 2. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  5 
minutes,  and  if  he  needs  more  time,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  him  additional 
time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  exclude  Mr. 
Powell  from  membership  in  this  House 
by  denying  him  the  right  to  be  admin- 
istered the  oath  on  a  majority  vote. 

The  Constitution  expressly  sets  forth 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
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No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty 
live  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen.  (Art.  1,  sec.  2, 
d.  2.) 

This  enxmieration  provides  a  clear 
standard  for  congressional  judgment. 
By  the  very  nature  of  its  enumeration 
of  qualifications,  it  is  plain  that  the  Con- 
stitution meant  to  exclude  all  others.  In 
fact,  the  only  other  "qualification"  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  is  found  in 
section  3  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  was 
not  added  by  majority  vote  of  the  House, 
but  required  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  power  of  exclusion  is  a  matter  of 
law,  to  be  exercised  by  majority  vote  in 
accordance  with  legal  principles  and 
exists  only  when  a  Member-elect  lacks 
some  of  the  qualifications  expressly  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  No  other 
rule  for  seating  Congressmen  would  be 
compatible  with  democratic  elections. 
If  the  Congress  had  broader  discretion 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of  its  member- 
ship, it  would  have  the  power  of  final  ap- 
proval of  elected  Representatives.  This 
power  is  denied  Congress  since  there  can 
be  no  proper  exercise  of  a  power  to  re- 
view a  decision  which  in  a  democracy 
belongs  to  the  electorate.  If  one  would 
support  the  motion  to  exclude,  one  con- 
cedes that  the  House  has  the  power  to 
add  qualifications.  If  the  power  to  add 
qualifications  exists  and  a  Member-elect 
can  be  denied  his  seat  by  a  majority  vote 
of  this  body,  then  the  power  to  expel, 
which  under  the  Constitution  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote,  would  become  a  nullity. 
The  weight  of  the  precedents  and  analy- 
sis of  the  constitutional  conventions  sup- 
port the  view  that  neither  the  States  nor 
the  Congress  may  add  to  or  diminish  the 
qualifications  for  membership  in  this 
body  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

Despite  a  laudable  record  of  faithful 
obedience  to  the  constitutional  mandate, 
the  Congress  has  in  rare  instances  of 
extreme  political  tension  waivered  from 
its  usual  adherence  to  constitutional 
principle  and  precedent.  These  devia- 
tions occurred  in  three  categories  of  cases 
reflecting  anti-Mormon — case  of  Brig- 
ham  Roberts — anti-Confederate — cases 
of  Kentucky  members — and  antiradi- 
cal — case  of  Victor  Berger — feeling.  I 
urge  the  repudiation  of  such  precedents 
which  reflect  the  prejudices  of  prior  eras. 

Modem  congressional  practice  of 
strict  adherence  to  constitutional  quali- 
fications is  required  in  the  instant  case. 
This  House  should  not  resurrect  a  long 
discredited  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
follow  precedent  bespeaking  furor  In- 
stead of  fairness. 

I  strongly  urge  rejection  of  the  mo- 
tion to  exclude  Member-elect  Powell  by 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
offering  this  amendment,  and  I  concur 
with  him  as  to  his  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  I  believe  ;s  not  only 
a  reasonable  interpretation,  but  Is  one 
which  Is  borne  out  by  the  precedents. 

However,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  one  question:  How  far 
does  his  language  reach? 

Assuming  that  the  amendment  Is 
adopted  and  that  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  resolution  states  that  the 
gentleman  from  the  18th  District  of  New 
York  is  hereby  excluded  from  the  90th 
Congress.  My  question  is:  Would  this 
also  preclude  the  gentleman  from  the 
18th  District  of  New  York  from  filing  for 
the  vacancy  that  will  be  declared  If  the 
resolution  is  adopted? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  my  judgment  it 
would,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  would 
be  the  result  of  another  jurisdiction,  in 
effect,  and  we  might,  if  they  did  proceed 
that  way,  be  faced  with  this  problem 
again.  But  I  think  the  way  this  is 
worded,  it  should  be  interpreted  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then,  assuming  that 
the  gentleman  from  the  18th  District  of 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  files  and  is 
certified  again  to  this  body  as  the  nomi- 
nee, then  under  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  imder  the 
language  of  his  amendment,  does  the 
gentleman  believe  the  House  would  again 
face  the  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  do.  I  believe 
we  would  have  to  face  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  his 
remarks  and  very  much  impressed  with 
the  point  he  makes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
I  still  feel  my  amendment  is  a  somewhat 
better  one  than  is  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  even 
though  I  am  inclined  to  feel,  as  he  does, 
that  this  House  can  go  beyond  the  mere 
items  of  age,  citizenship,  and  residency  in 
determining  qualifications  of  Members. 

I  might  say  that  If  the  parliamentary 
situation  presents  itself,  I  Intend  to  offer 
my  amendment.  I  believe,  things  having 
developed  as  they  have,  that  some  Mem- 
bers may  be  somewhat  more  interested 
in  this  amendment  than  they  were  a  mo- 
ment ago.  My  amendment  would  simply 
provide  that  we  could  not  administer 
the  oath  of  oflBce  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  18th  District  of  New  York  until  he 
had  first  purged  himself  of  contempt  of 
the  courts  of  New  York  State.  Unless 
and  until  he  does  so,  he  Is  not  an  In- 
habitant. 

I  mUht  say  that  those  who  feel  we 
cai:  a  '  on  these  narrow  constitutional 
gr  .j:-  ..•!  woM'd  have,  if  my  amendment 
•veie  a^optcc',  such  a  constitutional  basis 
o:  which  to  act. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  regardless  of  whether  my 
amendment  prevails  or  not,  he  might 
well  support  my  point  of  view.  He  might 
well  agree  that  when  we  have  a  Member 
who  by  act  and  Intention  "openly  and 
avowedly,"  In  line  with  the  wording  of 
the  report  in  the  Beck  case,  in  the  70th 
Congress,  has  removed  himself  from  the 
State  and  made  It  clear  he  does  not  want 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship Insofar  as  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  courts  of  his  State  are  concerned,  he 
Is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  State. 


Therefore,  to  answer  the  question  just 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  IcHORD],  Mr.  Powell  could  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection  because  he 
could  not  qualify  on  the  grounds  of  In- 
habitancy. And  this  House,  after  all. 
Is  the  only  judge  of  whether  an  individ- 
ual is  or  Is  not  an  inhabitant  as  the 
Constitution  provides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  by  saying, 
yes,  I  have  paid  attention  to  that  aigu- 
ment,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  meat  in  it. 

This  same  argimient  has  been  ad- 
vanced on  our  side  in  discussion,  and  so 
on. 

There  are  many  bases  on  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  could  In  their  own 
conscience  vote  for  the  substitute  I  have 
proposed. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  discuss 
here  is  what  might  be  a  later  Interpreta- 
tion, Lf  this  matter  got  before  the  courts. 

Certainly  the  argument  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  making  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  would  bear  also  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  could  run  again  or 
not. 

Many  other  arguments  advanced  here 
could  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I  felt 
so  strongly.  There  were  many  reasons 
that  bolstered  the  position  of  exclusion, 
and  I  have  not  even  mentioned  one  which 
to  me  is  the  deepest,  perhaps — that  is, 
"scofflaw."  If  there  is  a  "scofflaw"  sit- 
ting in  a  tribimal  which  Is  seeking  to 
make  laws,  where  can  a  society  move? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  indi- 
cating that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
his  position  and  mine. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
"scofflaw"  issue  would  have  been  re- 
moved. I  believe  those  who  want  to  fol- 
low narrow  constitutional  grounds  will 
recognize  that  this  approach  does  meet 
their  view. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

I  might  say  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial,  which  many  are  familiar  with, 
which  recommended  that  Mr.  Powell 
be  asked  to  stand  aside,  I  believe  also 
clearly  Indicates  that  power  would  have 
to  be  based  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deny  him  the  seat  either  by  expul- 
sion or  exclusion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  some  data  to 
present  on  this  matter,  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  the  gentleman  Is 
aware,  I  supported  the  committee  reso- 
lution because  I  felt  it  was  the  wiser 
course  of  action,  but  I  was  troubled  in 
the  debate  by  what  I  considered  to  be 
some  rather  gross  oversimplifications  of 
constitutional  history  and  the  history  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  itself  with 
reference  to  the  power  to  exclude. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  House  does  have 
the  power  to  exclude. 

I  felt  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  fol- 
low the  committee  recommendation,  but 
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I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the  legisla- 
tive history  in  this  debate  so^ne  of  the 
background  of  that  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

In  the  case  of  Brigham  Roberts,  in 
1900.  when  this  House  excluded  Mr. 
Roberts,  they  went  into  this  question  at 
some  length,  and  they  said,  am  ong  other 
things: 

We  think  It  will  be  undoubted  that  every 
legislative  body  has  unlimited  c9ntrol  over 
Ita  own  methods  of  organlzatlop  and  the 
qualifications  or  disqualifications  01  Its  mem- 
bers, except  as  specifically  llmlied  by  the 
organic  law.  We  do  not  think  that  this 
proposition  needs  amplifying;  It  U  axiomatic. 
It  Is  apparent  that  every  dellb^atlve  and 
legislative  body  mvist  have  suprepie  control 
over  Its  own  membership,  exceplj  Insofar  as 
it  may  be  specifically  limited  bjr  a  higher 
law:  there  is  a  distinction  to  beJ  drawn  be- 
tween the  legislative  power  of  a|  legislative 
body  and  Its  organizing  powers,  or  those 
things  which  relate  to  Its  membership,  and 
Its  control  over  the  methods  of  jperformlng 
Its  allotted  work.  j 

Then  it  goes  on  to  quote  'roKi  the  very 
luminous  argument  of  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph in  the  House  in  1807: 

If  the  constitution  had  meaft  (as  was 
contended)  to  have  settled  the  qualifications 
of  members.  Its  words  would  ha^ie  naturally 
run  thus:  "Every  person  who  hks  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  I  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  from  which  he  shall  |  be  chosen, 
shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  tHe  House  of 
Representatives."  But  so  far  froi^i  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  that  House,  the 
constitution  merely  enumerated  la  few  dis- 
qualifications within  which  the  ptates  were 
left  to  act.  [ 

It  Is  said  to  the  States,  you  hkve  been  In 
the  habit  of  electing  young  met  barely  of 
age:  you  shall  send  us  none  but  jsuch  as  are 
five  and  twenty.  Some  of  you  have  elected 
persons  just  naturalized;  you  shall  not  elect 
any  to  this  House  who  have  nota  been  some 
seven  years  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  mere  sojourners  ana  transient 
persons  have  been  clothed  wltq  legislative 
authority.  Tou  shall  elect  none  whom  your 
laws  do  not  consider  as  inhabitants. 

Then,  with  reference  to  thd  Constitu- 
tional Convention  itself,  I  wjould  point 
out  that  the  first  draft  of  th*  constitu- 
tional provision  we  are  talking  labout  pro- 
viding for  qualifications  ha(J  language 
which  was  affirmative  and  po^tive  but  it 
was  finally  presented  for  adoption  in 
nearly  the  form  in  which  we  ^nd  it  now. 
The  afflrmative  form  was  cnanged  to 
negative. 

The  slight  contemporaneous  dscusslon  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  wis  upon  the 
provision  In  the  affirmative  form.  Why  was 
It  changed  in  the  negative?  Su -ely  not  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  And  certiinly  not  to 
make  it  more  explicitly  exclusive. 

In  the  report  of  the  commits  e  of  detail, 
submitting  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  section  read  In  the  affl:  matlve  and 
as  follows : 

"Every  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  of  the  age  of  25  y^rs  at  least; 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  O  alted  States 
for  at  least  three  years  before  :ils  election, 
and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  election  a 
resident  of  the  State  In  whl(h  shall  be 
chosen." 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Dlcklni  on  opposed 
the  section  altogether,  expressly  because  It 
would  be  held  exclusive,  saylJig  he  "was 
against  any  recitals  of  quallflcailons  In  the 
Constitution.    It  was  Unposslbl^  to  make  a 


complete  one,  and  a  partial  one  would,  by 
Implication,  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  supplying  omissions." 

Mr.  Wilson  took  the  same  view,  saying: 
"Besides,  a  partial  enumeration  of  cases  wUl 
disable  the  legislature  from  dlsqualfylng 
odious  and  dangerous  characters." 

The  next  day  after  this  dlsciisslon,  and 
when  the  clause  respecting  age,  etc.,  had,  In 
Its  general  sense,  been  informaUy  approved, 
a  proposed  section  respecting  a  property 
qualification  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
(Madison  Papers,  vol.  6,  p.  404)  that  he 
thought  "It  would  be  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
let  the  section  go  out;  this  parUcular  power 
would  constructively  exclude  every  other 
power  of  regulating  qualifications."  What 
did  Mr.  Wilson  mean  If  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion m  which  he  participated  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  to  "constructively  exclude 
every  other  power  of  regulating  qualifica- 
tions?" 

In  view  of  the  objections  tirged  by  Dickin- 
son and  WUson  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
construction  that  would  result  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof  the  conclusion  seems 
reasonable,  if  not  absolutely  Irresistible,  that 
the  change  from  the  affirmative  to  the  nega- 
tive form  was  Intentionally  made,  and  with 
the  very  purpose  of  obviating  such  objections, 
and  hence  that  In  being  negatively  stated  It 
was  considered  by  the  convention  that  the 
particular  qualifications  mentioned  would 
not  be  exclusive  and  would  not  render  im- 
possible the  "disqualifying  odious  and 
dangerous  characters"  and  would  not  prevent 
"supplying  omissions." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  think  it  is  imperative  in  this  par- 
ticular debate  that  we  point  out  the 
balancing  side  of  this  argument  as  to 
what  our  powers  are  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  exclude.  We  have  done  it  five 
times  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  have  never  been  challenged.  The 
history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
is  by  no  means  clear,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
service for  anybody  to  say  that  it  is  clear 
the  original  Constitutional  Convention 
delegates  maintained  that  we  did  not 
have  the  power  to  exclude. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  speak  on  this  matter  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  for  5  legislative  days  and  that 
those  who  have  spoken  also  be  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  this  point  again: 
It  is  very  good  that  we  are  developing  the 
history  behind  this.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
was  disturbed  about  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  Congress.  I  think  we  are  now 
getting  back  on  the  beam  and  are  assert- 
ing what  are  the  true  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  because  my  in- 
terest also  is  in  the  record  being  made 
today  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
item.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 


if  in  his  view  the  unanimous  committee 
findings  that  are  set  forth  on  pages  31 
and  32,  in  which  specific  findings  are 
made  as  to  the  wrongful  misappropri- 
ation  of  public  funds  in  amoimts  in  the 
committee  report  totaling  up  to  over 
$46,000 — if  these  findings  are  in  his  view 
a  basic  and  fundamental  requuement  to 
the  action  that  is  being  taken  here 
today? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  Yes,  indeed,  they 
are.  The  basis  of  the  discussion  is  that 
this  motion  of  mine  is  a  substitute,  but 
it  is  based  upon — and  I  emphasize 
again — the  fine  work  that  this  commit- 
tee did  and  ui>on  its  findings.  Inci- 
dentally there  has  been  little  or  no  men- 
tion about  this,  but  there  is  also  a  find- 
ing of  forgei-y,  which  disturbs  me  very 
much. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
knows,  I  supported  the  action  to  have 
the  Member-elect  from  New  York  stand 
aside  pending  a  full  and  fair  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
select  committee  came  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  was  appropriate  and  I 
supported  it  and  voted  for  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  that 
I  believe  we  are  now  about  to  take  is  not 
appropriate.  We  are  engaged  here  to- 
day in  an  act  of  history — an  act  of  his- 
tory which  I  believe  is  one  of  doubtful 
constitutionality,  and  in  any  event,  in 
contravention  of  the  intent  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers. 

Further,  I  believe  It  is  in  dereliction 
of  a  great  body  of  precedent  in  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

I  most  respectfully,  then,  would  urge 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote  down 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  point 
of  view  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rexd], 
but,  of  course.  I  could  not  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 
his  position  is  that  inhabitancy,  citizen- 
ship, age,  plus  a  valid  certificate  of  elec- 
tion will  get  one  to  the  door,  but  not  get 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  this  House  does  have  the  power  to 
exclude,  under  the  conditions  that  since 
it  has  that  power  heretofore  mentioned, 
it  has  the  corollary  power  to  expel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  section  6  of  article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  one  has  brought  this  question 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  today.    This  states  that  no  per- 
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son  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  provision  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  inhabitancy,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  citizenship,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  age.  It  is  a  specification 
of  a  condition  which  calls  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  someone  who  has  all  of  the  other 
stated  qualifications  and  who  meets  all 
the  other  conditions  which  get  him  to 
the  door  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  under  it  he  can  still  be  ex- 
cluded. The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr,  Curtis]  is  contending  the  same 
situation  exists  in  this  case  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  urging,  in 
order  to  protect  the  good  repute  of  this 
body,  it  having  legislatively  determined 
that  someone  at  the  door  has  indulged 
in  contempt  which  would  in  the  judicial 
process  of  government  involve  certain 
criminal  actions,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  in  the  House  to  protect  against 
the  shadow  cast  upon  it,  and  that  an 
act  of  exclusion  or  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  expel  would  require  more  than 
a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. Time  is  passing,  but  I  will  yield 
one  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pursue  this 
point  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  possible 
or  probable  future  election  procedures  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  to  state 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  probability  that, 
should  the  amendment  carry  and  should 
exclusion  be  voted,  this  will  in  no  way 
bind  the  electors  of  the  18th  District 
of  the  State  of  New  York  In  reelecting 
the  Member-elect  who  is  now  under 
discussion. 

This  being  the  case,  and  assuming  in 
due  course  the  courts  in  New  York  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  action  involving 
contempt,  is  it  not  true  that  were  the 
gentleman  from  the  18th  District  of  New 
York,  and  who  is  now  under  discus- 
don,  to  be  reelected,  he  could  quite  con- 
ceivably come  back  to  this  body,  be 
seated,  and  undergo  none  of  the  penal- 
ties voted  by  the  select  committee  after 
its  procedural  discussion,  since  these 
penalties  were  voted  down  he  would  come 
into  the  House  and  be  under  no  penal- 
ties whatsoever? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  under  discus- 
sion will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position 
he  is  In  now.  and  the  offenses  would  still 
hold,  but  I  would  suppose  this  body 
would  act  in  the  same  way  at  that  time, 
so  I  would  not  regard  that  as  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  COIiMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
roan  from  Mississippi  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  that  if  the  pending 
amendment,  the  substitute  resolution,  is 
adopted,  the  previous  question  is  ordered, 
CXni 318— Part  4 


and  the  amendment  is  adopted,  then  that 
concludes  the  matter? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  would  have  to  be  a  final  vote  on  the 
resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry,  I  had  intended  to  include  that  in 
my  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Then  that  would  end  it,  if  the  final 
vote  were  taken  on  the  resolution  as 
amended? 

The  SPEAKER.  When  a  final  vote  is 
taken  on  a  resolution  as  amended,  then 
the  House  has  taken  its  final  action. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  today  is  both  difficult 
and  complex.  Even  if  we  were  able  to 
set  aside  all  social,  political,  and  racial 
aspects,  the  constitutional  and  legal 
questions  would  be  both  formidable  and 
perplexing. 

I,  too,  commend  the  select  committee 
which  has  reported  back  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  Their  task,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  threefold:  First,  to 
look  into  the  right  of  Mr.  Powell  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  90th  Congress; 
second,  to  determine  his  right  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  90th  Congress;  and  third,  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  these  questions  as 
the  committee  might  deem  advisable. 

I  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  principle  with  its  recom- 
mendations. It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  Constitution  establishes  only  three 
qualifications  for  the  seating  of  a  Mem- 
ber-elect to  the  Congress:  namely,  age, 
citizenship,  and  inhabitancy.  The  com- 
mittee has  found  that  Mr.  Powell  meets 
these  qualifications  and  therefore  I  agree 
with  the  committee  that  no  constitu- 
tional basis  exists  for  refusing  to  seat 
him. 

The  further  questions  arise,  of  course, 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Powell,  after  being 
seated,  should  be  censured  and  other- 
wise disciplined  or  whether,  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  misconduct  he 
should  be  expelled  pursuant  to  article  1, 
section  5,  of  the  Constitution.  On  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  it 
seems  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  Mr. 
Powell's  serious  misbehavior  has  been 
established  beyond  any  doubt.  It  Is 
my  view  therefore  that  the  committee 
has  properly  determined  that  he  should 
be  censured  and  disciplined. 

The  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  in  this  respect  are  extraordi- 
nary. The  disciplinary  action  which  It 
suggests  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  House  and  is  harsher  than  con- 
tained In  any  motion  to  censure  which 
lias  been  entertained  by  this  body  In  Its 
180-year  history.  Those  who  seek  to 
vote  down  the  unanimous  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee and  to  then  support  a  motion  to 
exclude  him — by  refusing  to  allow  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  office — are  pursuing 
a  course  which  In  my  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  language  and  In- 
tent of  the  Constitution. 

While  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  Its  Members,  article  1, 
section  2  makes  It  clear  that  the  quali- 


fications to  be  adjudged  relate  exclusive- 
ly to  age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy. 
If  these  qualifications  are  met,  a  Mem- 
ber-elect must  be  seated  and  there- 
after, of  course,  a  Member  may  be 
punished  for  disorderly  behavior  or  ex- 
pelled by  a  two-thirds  majority  pursu- 
ant to  article  1,  section  5.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
select  committee  which  follows  estab- 
lished constitutional  doctrine;  namely, 
to  seat  Mr.  Powell,  because  he  meets 
the  constitutional  qualifications  of  a 
Member-elect,  and  then  to  mete  out 
disciplinary  punishment. 

If  the  resolution  of  the  select  com- 
mittee is  voted  down,  I  will  not  support 
a  motion  to  exclude  Mr.  Powell  because 
such  a  motion  in  my  opinion  will  be  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
a  precedence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

While  a  Member,  having  once  been 
seated  can  be  disciplined  or  expelled  for 
bad  behavior,  there  simply  is  no  provi- 
sion for  excluding  a  Member  in  the  first 
instance  who  meets  the  three  basic  quali- 
fications for  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
regardless  of  whatever  misconduct  he 
may  have  been  guilty  of.  In  such  a 
situation,  as  I  construe  the  Constitution 
and  long-established  precedence,  the 
Member-elect  must  first  be  seated  and 
then  disciplined  or  expelled,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the 
particular  case. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  state  why  I  will 
vote  against  the  previous  question  clos- 
ing debate  on  adoption  of  the  preamble 
if  such  a  vote  comes  up  later.  I  will  also 
vote  against  the  preamble  itself.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  inconsistent  to  take  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Celler  committee  unanimously 
registered  its  conclusions,  and  then  sub- 
stitute the  conclusion  of  the  Curtis  sub- 
stitute which  is  diametrically  opposite. 
Although  the  words  of  the  preamble 
have  no  effect  on  the  force  of  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  the  resolution,  and  al- 
though they  merely  express  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  select  committee  and  not  the 
will  of  Congress,  I  still  do  not  feel  they 
have  a  place  along  with  the  conclusion 
we  finally  reach  in  the  resolution. 

Specifically,  I  do  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Powell  is  a  bona  fide  inhabitant  of  New 
York,  as  claimed  in  the  first  section  of 
the  preamble.  Otherwise.  I  will  vote  for 
the  Curtis  substitute,  and  will  support 
the  resolution  as  amended  by  the  Curtis 
substitute. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence as  confirmed  by  the  select  com- 
mittee was  so  damaging  and  so  incrimi- 
nating that  I  can  see  no  justification, 
constitutionally  or  otherwise,  for  seating 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  seat  any  man 
imder  such  circumstances  would  be  to 
endorse  what  I  consider  a  completely 
unacceptable  set  of  standards  on  moral 
and  ethical  conduct. 

With  an  Increasing  disregard  for  law 
and  order  across  the  Nation.  Congress 
must  strike  the  first  blow  for  responsi- 
bility and  citizenship.  It  can  do  so 
through  the  example  of  denying  Adam 
Clayton  Powill  a  seat  in  Congress. 
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The  immediate  need  is  for  Congress  to 
put  its  house  in  order  and  sat  up  the 
machinery  needed  to  poUce  Itself.  A 
special  committee  should  be  fbrmed  at 
once  with  instructions  to  ham^ier  out  a 
real  and  meaningful  code  <<f  ethics. 
Public  confidence  must  be  propiptly  re- 
stored so  that  the  entire  CongilBSS  is  not 
condemned  for  the  misdeeds  jof  a  few 
errant  Members.  ! 

To  publicly  denounce  a  Meqaber,  and 
then  turn  around  and  seat  him(,  falls  far 
short  of  our  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mri  Speaker, 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  focused  on  this 
great  legislative  body  today  as  |we  decide 
what  action  should  be  taken  against  one 
of  its  Members  who  has  placdd  himself 
above  the  law  and  brought  ihame  on 
every  person  and  every  institution  within 
his  reach.  I  am  sure  that  eve^  honor- 
able American  is  watching  witn  great  in- 
terest the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
one  of  its  own  Members.  ' 

The  most  important  questlpn  is  not 
whether  Adam  Clayton  Powell  should 
be  punished  for  his  serious  ciisconduct 
but  whether  he  is  worthy  of  mfembership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteq  States. 

A  select  conamittee  has  re\ftewed  the 
case  and  determined  that  FoIwell  is  a 
fugitive  from  the  justice  of  his  Own  State, 
that  he  has  wrongfully  and  willfully  ap- 
propriated $46,228.48  of  publia  funds  for 
his  own  use,  and  that  his  refi^sal  to  co- 
operate with  two  investigative  commit- 
tees authorized  by  the  House  i  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  contemptuous^  and  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  a  Meml^r. 

Therefore,  it  is  shocking  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  he  be 
seated  conditioned  on  being  pi^blicly  cen- 
sured stripped  of  all  seniority  and  his 
salary  reduced  at  the  rate  of '$1,000  per 
month  for  a  total  of  $40,000. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  should  be  denied  his  seat,  sued, 
and  prosecuted. 

No  doubt  we  will  be  smothered  with 
arguments  and  rationalizations  against 
expelling  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
meets  the  constitutional  requljrements  of 
age,  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy. 

But  we  should  not  be  concfemed  with 
smokescreens  and  diversionary  tactics 
for  the  Constitution  also  provides  thatr- 
Each  House  shall  be  Judge  of  t^e  elections, 
retvirns  and  qualifications  of  It^  own  mem- 
bers. ' 
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We  should  not  be  concerned  with  the 
charge  that  failure  to  seat  him  would 
be  denying  the  people  of  his  district 
representation  in  the  Congress  for  Pow- 
ell's misconduct  has  transcended  the 
boundaries  of  his  Harlem  district. 

We  should  not  worry  about?  the  charge 
of  racial  prejudice  for  man 
found  Powell's  actions  mos 
have  supported  civil  rights 
strongly.  i 

We  should  not  fear  the  threat  of  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Courtj  if  we  truly 
believe  in  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers  in  Gtovernment.  It  |s  our  duty 
to  take  the  necessary  actioi  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  owii  household. 

And  let  us  not  be  confused  by  argu- 
ments that  the  punishment  suggested 
by  the  committee  Is  sufficiient  for  his 


wrongdoing.  My  background  includes 
23  years  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  the 
courts  of  my  home  State,  and  such  argu- 
ments are  clearly  foreign  to  my  concept 
of  American  jurisprudence. 

I  will  personally  vote  to  deny  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  a  seat  among  honor- 
able men,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  be 
joined  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  resolution  that  the  Member-elect 
from  the  18th  District  of  New  York.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  be  excluded  from  this 
Congress,  and  that  the  seat  be  declared 
vacant,  I  carmot  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  select  committee  that 
he  be  seated  and  censured.  If  Powell  is 
guilty  of  the  criminal  conduct  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  I  beUeve  he  is, 
and  it  was  so  foimd  by  the  select  com- 
mittee, he  ought  not  to  be  seated  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  If  he  is  not  guilty,  he 
would  deserve  no  censure.  There  is  no 
in  between  in  a  case  like  this.  On  the 
proof  and  debate  we  have  heard  here, 
this  resolution  to  deny  the  seat  demands 
an  "aye"  vote,  and  I  so  urge. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  always  felt  that  no  man  who  Is  in 
open  violation  or  defiance  of  the  law  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, on  November  30,  1966. 1  announced 
my  intention  to  oppose  the  swearing-in 
of  Congressman-elect  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  unless— by  January  10,  1967— 
he  had  purged  himself  of  a  criminal  con- 
tempt judgment  and  was  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  jail  sentences  then  pending 
against  him.  ,^    , 

On  November  29,  1966,  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  denied  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's appeal  of  an  order  by  Mr.  Justice 
Levy  imposing  a  30-day  jail  sentence  for 
criminal  contempt  of  court.  The  sen- 
tence to  jail  was  the  third  such  sentence 
that  had  been  passed  upon  Mr.  Powell 
by  the  courts  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  appeal  was  the  last  in  a  series  of  such 
appeals  which  had  been  denied. 

Detailed  study  turned  up  historical 
precedent  supporting  my  position.  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Powell  and  to  my  fellow 
Members,  it  had  to  be  made  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Nearly  6  weeks  remained 
before  the  90th  Congress  would  be  sworn 
in.  These  6  weeks,  I  felt,  afforded  Mr. 
Powell  time  enough  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  square  himself  with  the 
courts,  if  he  desired,  after  being  apprised 
of  my  intentions.  These  6  weeks  would 
also  give  my  colleagues  in  Congress  suf- 
ficient time  to  study  the  matter  and  de- 
termine the  action  they  would  take  If 
called  upon  to  vote  on  seating  Mr. 
Powell. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  my  pro- 
posed action  with  regard  to  Mr.  Powell 
was  not  predicated  upon  any  acts  com- 
mitted in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  during  any  preceding  Con- 
gresses— however  fraudulent  these  acts 
may  have  been.  I  based  my  action  solely 
upon  his  status  in  relation  to  the  courts. 
For  this.  I  found  the  main  historical 
precedent  in  an  action  of  the  56th  Con- 
gress. 

When  the  first  session  of  that  Congress 
convened  on  December  4.  1899.  Member- 
elect  Brigham  Roberts,  of  Utah,  was 
challenged  on  grounds  that  he  had  con- 


tinuously and  willfully  violated  the  laws 
against  polygamy.  The  House  adopted 
a  resolution  to  deny  Mr.  Roberts  his  seat 
and  ordered  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  investigate.  On  January  20, 
1900.  the  investigating  committee  rec- 
ommended the  permanent  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  his  seat  was  declared 
vacant. 

In  its  report  to  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Roberts  was  justified  for,  among 
other  reasons,  his  "notorious  and  defiant 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land."  The 
committee  report — a  landmark  treatise 
of  77  pages — also  advised  the  House  that 
it  had  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty, 
to  refuse  to  seat  a  Member  for  any  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  including  "disloyalty 
and  crime." 

In  its  report,  the  committee  expressed 
hope  hat  the  House  for  all  time  would 
be  guided  by  several  general  principles 
which  included  the  following: 

First.  The  House  has  never  denied 
that  it  had  the  right  to  keep  a  Member- 
elect  from  taking  his  oath,  even  though 
he  had  met  the  Constitutional  require- 
ments of  age,  citizenship,  and  residency. 
Second.  The  House,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  "affirmatively  declared"  that 
it  does  have  the  right  to  refuse  member- 
ship to  a  constitutionally  qualified  indi- 
vidual. 

The  56th  Congress  accepted  that  prem- 
ise, as  did  the  Congress  some  19  years 
later  in  the  case  of  Victor  Burger,  a 
Member-elect  from  Wisconsin  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  treason. 

When,  on  January  10,  19€7,  it  became 
clear  that  Congressman-elect  Powell 
had  failed  to  purge  himself  of  the  crimi- 
nal contempt  commitment  pending 
against  him,  and  apparently  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  so,  I  asked  that  he  stand  aside 
during  the  swearing-in  of  Congress.  A 
motion  to  exclude  him,  pending  a  com- 
mittee report,  was  made  by  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  and  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
matter  of  Mr.  Powell's  final  seating 
was  left  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
later  action. 

The  select  conunittee  of  nine  that  was 
appointed  under  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  resolution  fulfilled 
its  arduous  assignment  faithfully  and 
with  an  admirable  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship. In  substance,  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations were  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  qualified  to  take  the  oath  by  reason 
of  age,  citizenship  and  inhabitancy,  and 
that  he  should  be  sworn  in  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  The  major  provisos 
were  that  he  be  stripped  of  all  seniority, 
that  he  be  censured  and  that  $1,000  a 
month  be  deducted  from  his  pay  unti! 
restitution  was  made  for  a  total  of 
$40,000  in  Government  funds  he  was 
found  to  have  used  illegally  or  im- 
properly. 

Undeniably,  the  committee  faced  a 
difficult  task,  and  its  recommendations 
represented  the  fruits  of  long  del  bcra- 
tion.  That  its  findings  would  not  be  en 
tirely  satisfactory  to  everyone  was  to  be 
expected.  Tliere  are  those,  for  instance, 
who  wonder  whether  sufficient  study  was 
given  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Powell's 
qualifications  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 
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They  note,  for  example,  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Elections,  in  a  1928  report 
on  the  definition  of  an  "inhabitant," 
stated  that  such  an  individual  "must 
have  openly  and  avowedly,  by  act  and 
word,  subjected  himself  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  member  of  the  body 
politic  of  that  particular  State."  In  re- 
fusing to  respond  to  repeated  court 
orders,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Mr.  Powell 
"by  act  and  word  subjecting  himself  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic"  of  his  State  of 
alleged  residency? 

In  its  report,  the  committee  made  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  and  is  "living  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law."  It  was  just  such  contempt  of  the 
law  by  Brigham  Roberts  that  led  to  the 
strongest  precedent  for  excluding  a 
Member  of  the  House.  The  committee 
apparently  has  ignored  this  precedent 
in  making  its  recommendations  for  the 
resolution  of  the  case  against  Mr. 
Powell.  But  the  penalties  suggested  by 
the  committee  would,  in  fact,  be  imp>osed 
for  offenses  committed  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  present  Congress.  The 
House,  traditionally,  has  been  reluctant 
to  mete  out  punishment  to  Members  for 
actions  taken  in  prior  Congresses.  I,  for 
one.  have  no  affection  for  this  tradition. 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  now  that  the 
committees  recommendations  seem  to 
overlook  established  precedent  on  the 
one  hand  while  suggesting  action  that 
departs  from  tradition  on  the  other. 

In  calling  for  Mr.  Powell  to  stand 
aside  on  January  10.  I  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  my  conscience.  Having  taken 
that  action,  and  having  voted  my  con- 
victions, I  am  content  to  abide  by  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  learned  in  our  youth 
to  honor  and  respect  the  office  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  We  were  taught  that 
any  man  chosen  to  represent  all  of  the 
people  of  his  district  must  be  a  man  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  some  wisdom. 

We  learned  of  scandals  which  occurred 
during  the  history  of  our  Nation,  but 
we  were  taught  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  not  allow  corrup- 
tion by  public  officials  to  go  unpunished. 
Today  we  are  asked  to  determine  what 
penalty  shall  be  Imposed  upon  one  of 
our  own.  We  have  chosen  nine  of  our 
esteemed  colleagues  to  serve  as  a  select 
committee  to  advise  us,  and  they  have 
reported  to  us. 

They  have  reported  that  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  has  repeatedly  asserted  a 
privilege  and  Immunity  from  the  proc- 
esses of  the  courts  in  his  home  State  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution ;  has  been 
held  in  civil  and  criminal  contempt;  has 
wrongfully  appropriated  more  than 
$44,000  In  public  funds  by  having  salary 
drawn  on  behalf  of  his  wife  in  defiance 
of  public  law;  has  wrongfully  appropri- 
ated public  funds  by  placing  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  payroll  of  the  committee  of 
which  he  was  chairman  in  the  amount 
of  $214.79  in  order  that  she  might  do 
domestic  work  for  him  tn  Bimini; 
wrongfully  appropriated  $72  of  public 
funds  by  ordering  the  purchase  of  air 
transportation  by  the  conunlttee  of 
which  he  was  chairman  for  travel  for 


his  own  son,  an  employee,  £ind  personal 
friends,  none  of  whom  had  any  cormec- 
tion  with  the  official  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee; misappropriated  $461.16  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  giving  an  employee  of  the 
committee  airline  tickets  for  three  va- 
cation trips  to  Miami,  Fla.;  falsely  certi- 
fied payment  from  public  funds  of 
vouchers  totaling  $1,291.92  covering 
transportation  of  other  committee  staff 
members,  when,  in  fact,  he  and  a  female 
staff  employee  had  incurred  such  ex- 
penses as  part  of  private  travel  to 
Bimini;  and  made  false  reports  on  ex- 
penditures of  foreign  exchange  cur- 
rency to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  special  committee  now  recom- 
mends that  we  seat  Mr.  Powell,  censure 
him,  strip  him  of  his  seniority,  and  re- 
quire him  to  pay  $40,000  through  deduc- 
tions from  his  congressional  salary  to 
offset  liability  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  were  ever  to  be  found 
guilty  of  having  wrongfully  and  will- 
fully appropriated  some  $44,000  of  public 
funds  for  his  own  use.  and  made  false 
certifications  as  to  expenditures,  would 
the  Members  of  this  House  allow  the 
President  to  punish  that  man  by  re- 
quiring him  to  pay  back  the  money  mis- 
appropriated and  by  demoting  him  to 
a  lower  Cabinet  rank?  I  think  we  all 
know  the  answer.  It  is  a  resounding 
"No." 

If  Mr.  Powell  is  guilty  of  the  offenses 
as  our  special  committee  has  found,  a 
vote  to  seat  him  would  be  a  vote  to 
seat  right  along  beside  him  every  charge 
of  corruption  against  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  guilt,  abuses,  and 
illegal  actions  will  taint  all  of  us  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
allow  this  man  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arguments  and  debate  on  the  floor  here 
today  have  been  scholarly  and  persuasive 
on  both  sides.  My  feelings  have  already 
been  expressed  for  the  most  part  and  I 
can  add  little  to  what  has  been  said. 

Many  Members  here  at  this  very  mo- 
ment are  still  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  vote  on  this  issue.  Should 
we  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  pim- 
ish  him,  or  should  we  refuse  to  seat  him? 

I  think  my  young  son  pretty  well  re- 
solved this  question  for  me  with  one 
question.    He  said: 

Daddy,  If  Congressman  Powell  did  every- 
thing the  pajjers  say  he  did,  how  can  he 
stay  In  Congress? 

What  Is  the  answer  to  that  question? 
The  young  people  all  over  this  country 
are  asking  the  same  question. 

Yesterday's  paper  carried  the  news 
item  that  36  fine  young  men  had  been 
forced  to  resign  from  the  Air  Force 
Academy  because  they  were  guilty  of 
cheating.  Are  we  going  to  tell  these 
young  men  that  if  they  cheat  imder  the 
honor  system  they  cannot  cheat  and  be 
a  cadet  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  but 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States — the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world — can,  in  effect,  steal  public 
funds,  violate  his  public  trust,  fiout  the 
courts  and  become  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, and  still  be  a  Member  of  Congress? 


I  say  the  answer  is  "No."  And  we  should 
say  so  today  in  a  voice  that  every  boy 
and  girl — every  man  and  woman — can 
readily  understand  and  applaud. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  resolution 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  substitute  resolution  would  ex- 
clude from  the  90th  Congress  the  repre- 
sentative whom  the  people  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  in  New  York  have 
overwhelmingly  chosen.  Thus,  this  res- 
olution would  punish,  not  the  man  who 
by  his  actions  has  brought  discredit  upon 
himself  and  the  Congress,  but  the  peo- 
pl?  of  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York. 

The  distinguished  special  committee 
of  nine,  appointed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  this  matter,  concluded  unani- 
mously that  the  three  qualifications  for 
Congress  stated  in  the  Constitution,  age, 
citizenship,  and  residency,  were  in- 
tended to  be  exclusive  qualifications,  and 
that  the  Congress  did  not  have  the  power 
to  add  to  them.  The  proposed  substitute 
resolution  flies  in  the  face  of  this  con- 
clusion by  nine  distinguished  lawyers 
and  proceeds  upon  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  the  Congress'  power 
to  exclude  Members-elect  is  not  limited 
in  any  way. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent. Based  uf>on  the  action  which 
appears  to  be  impending  here  today,  the 
day  may  well  come  when  Representa- 
tives-elect may  be  excluded  from  the 
Congress  because  their  views  are  unac- 
ceptable to  the  majority. 

The  special  committee  of  nine  had  rec- 
ommended drastic  smd  imprecedented 
punishment  for  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
but  it  was  punishment  which  was  within 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  impose.  In 
my  judgment,  the  proposed  substitute 
would  have  Congress  exceed  its  powers 
under  the  Constitution.  As  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  said  during  the  debate,  this 
action  may  well  put  the  Congress  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  judiciary  branch 
of  our  Goverrunent.  A  constitutional 
crisis  may  well  result  which  will  weaken 
the  structure  of  our  Government  and 
which  could  easily  be  avoided  by  adopt- 
ing the  resolution  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Whatever  disposition  Is  made  of  this 
particular  case,  it  is  vital  that  there  be  a 
restoration  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Congress  in  this  time  of  crisis  and 
change. 

I  think  it  essential  that  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  code  of  ethics  be  pro- 
mulgated applicable  to  Congressmen  and 
employees  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that 
enforcement  of  such  a  code  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  committee  which  has  no  other 
functions  and  which,  by  its  bipartisan 
character  would  create  confidence  in  its 
judgments.  In  effect,  we  need  a  new 
mechanism  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Last  year,  before  the  problems  involv- 
ing Mr.  Powell  arose,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  included  a  broad  disclosure  pro- 
vision designed  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  conflict  of  interests.  I  note  that  this 
is  not  included  in  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
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and  Conduct  of  the  89th  Congress 
chaired  by  Congressman  Bennj  tt,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  serious  omission. 

I  genersilly  agree,  however,  with  the 
purposes  and  approach  outlin(d  in  the 
select  committee's  report.  Hsiwever,  I 
find  it  weak  in  that  the  proposed  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  would  be  Dowerless 
to  act  except  on  a  written,  sw  )m  com- 
plaint filed  by  one  Member  against 
another.  This  is  unduly  restrictive.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  watchdog  committee.  It 
should  have  the  responsibility  tD  investi- 
gate possible  wrongdoing  withijut  limit- 
ing it  to  cases  in  which  one  Mediber  may 
be  williiig  publicly  to  protest  asainst  the 
actions  of  a  colleague. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  ((stablish- 
ment  of  the  proposed  new  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  hope  that,  as  established,  it 
will  be  even  more  effective  and  f  [ir  reach- 
ing than  is  now  proposed.  If  no  steps 
are  taken  to  preclude  any  fui  ure  con- 
duct of  the  type  we  are  reviewi^ig  today, 
then  we  will  lend  credibility  to  the 
charges  that  Mr.  Powell  is  t  le  victim 
of  discrimination. 

For  our  own  protection  and  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  advahcing  the 
good  name  of  the  House  of  Rebresenta- 
tives,  we  should  proceed  without  delay  to 
demonstrate  our  determinatioii  that  no 
improper  conduct  will  be  tolerated  in  this 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  add  these  brief 
comments  to  the  many  words  Ihat  have 
been  spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
this  afternoon.  For  the  first  2  horns  of 
the  debate,  I  hoped  to  be  abl^  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  which  was  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  select  ^mmittee 
chaired  by  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI.  I 

I  did  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  resolution  was  perfect,  t  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  perfect  justice  to  re- 
quire from  the  Representative-alect  from 
New  York,  as  the  price  of  a  seau  the  kind 
of  punishment  that  was  provided  for  in 
the  resolution  as  originally  leported.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  vote  with  pleasure  to 
censure  and  humiliate  and  ti)  punish 
with  a  degree  of  severity  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  House  a  diJy  elected 
Member  for  misbehavior  waich  was 
largely  conjectural,  and  whicn,  if  true, 
was  neither  unique  nor  unprejcedented. 
But  I  was  preparied  to  vote  for  j  the  reso- 
lution as  the  closest  approxiijiation  of 
justice  which  I  thought  the  Ho^se  would 

I  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  overoptlmistlc  in 
my  estimate  of  the  House's  tejnper.  It 
seems,  at  this  point,  that  the  viblent  and 
well-organized  anti-Powell  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  on  fronj  one  part 
of  this  country  to  another  wHl  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the 
exclusion  from  this  Chamber  i  of  Adam 
Powell.  I  cannot  and  will  not  vote 
for  that. 

The  issue  transcends  the  personal  priv- 
ileges or  position  of  the  Repre^ntative- 
elect  from  New  York.  While  I  have  never 
been  among  those  who  derive  |ieep  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  throwing  stones 
at  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  I  ain  willing 
to  admit  that  his  personal  qght  to  a 
seat  in  this  House  ranks  secoid  in  my 
mind  to  the  right  of  his  cons  ituents — 


450.000  Americans — to  be  represented  in 
this  body  by  a  man  of  their  own  choice. 
Representation  in  this  House  Is  not  a 
privilege,  casually  to  be  taken  away  from 
450,000  free  people  because  we  do  not 
like  the  way  they  wish  to  exercise  it.  If 
the  people  of  my  district,  or  of  any  dis- 
trict in  the  Nation,  have  the  right  to  have 
their  own  voice,  freely  elected,  speak  for 
them  in  this  Chamber,  the  18th  District 
of  New  York  deserves  that  right.  If  they 
do  not  deserve  it,  if  we  can  lightly  take 
away  from  them  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented here,  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
to  any  one  of  us.  Someone  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  controversy,  last  Janu- 
ary 10: 

They  are  determined  to  show  the  people  of 
Harlem  that  they  can't  have  a  Congressman 
until  they  will  find  one  who  will  shvi£ae  a 
little. 

Someday,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision 
may  return  to  haunt  us  all.  Someday, 
other  districts  may  be  told  they  are  not 
entitled  to  have  representation  because 
their  choice  is  not  sufficiently  conserva- 
tive, or  liberal,  or  does  not  go  to  the  right 
church,  or  does  not  belong  to  the  right 
political  party.  These  considerations,  I 
admit,  are  not  remotely  related  to  those 
which  are  alleged  to  be  the  reasons  for 
excluding  Adam  C.  Powell  from  the  seat 
to  which  he  was  elected.  But  neither 
the  reasons  I  have  just  listed,  nor  the  rea- 
sons which  are  publicly  cited  for  exclud- 
ing Adam  Powell,  have  any  relationship 
to  the  constitutionally  prescribed  qualifi- 
cations for  a  seat  in  this  body.  If  we  can 
lightly  violate  the  Constitution  today  for 
the  reasons  alleged  in  some  of  the 
speeches  we  have  heard  on  this  floor,  we 
can  just  as  lightly  break  it  next  year,  for 
other  reasons,  also  not  listed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
charges  outside  of  this  Chamber,  though 
the  subject  has  been  generally  avoided 
here  today,  of  racism  in  connection  with 
this  case.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  agree 
neither  with  those  who  assert  that  the 
entire  thing  stems  from  racial  considera- 
tions, nor  with  the  fervid  assertions  of 
those  who  state  that  there  are  no  racial 
overtones  whatever  involved. 

The  select  committee  which  presented 
House  Resolution  278  to  the  House  pro- 
posed very  severe  punishment  for  Mr. 
Powell.  I  had  reservations  about  the 
provisions  of  that  committee's  report. 
But  that  resolution — or  a  thousand  like 
it — could  not  persuade  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  has 
turned  in  the  slightest  degree  away  from 
a  lifetime  of  courageous  leadership  in  the 
field  of  hiunan  equality.  The  gentleman 
is,  in  my  considered  judgment.  Incapable 
of  bigotry.  It  simply  is  foreign  to  his 
entire  nature.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
most  of  the  members.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  on  the  select  committee. 
Last  January  10,  this  House  gave  these 
nine  men  a  difficult,  thankless  task  to  do, 
and  they  did  it  with  care,  with  diligence, 
and  with  honor.  My  reservations  as  to 
the  correctness  of  their  decision  does  not 
extend  to  the  credit  I  believe  they  de- 
serve for  their  work.  Unfortunately,  this 
House,  by  the  vote  of  many  of  the  same 
men  who  called  for  the  select  committee 
to  be  established,  has  decided  to  Ignore 


their  careful  scholarship  and  their  rec- 
ommendations, and  indulge  in  punish- 
ment of  a  more  drastic  nature. 

But  not  even  all  those  who  voted  to 
repudiate  the  committee  they  had  estab- 
lished were  guilty  of  "racism,  pure  and 
simple."  There  is  little  that  is  pure,  and 
less  that  is  simple  about  this  entire 
situation. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
have  asserted  that  the  question  of  racism 
does  not  enter  into  the  Powell  case.  We 
have  been  told  that  "if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  were  white,  he  would 
have  been  punished  long  since."  Like 
who,  Mr.  Speaker?  Is  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  the  only  sinner  in  this  House? 
Does  this  House  have  such  a  long  and 
complex  list  of  precedents  of  censuring 
and  demoting  and  fining  Members  who 
do  not  meet  its  high  moral  standards? 
I  can  think  of  a  few  cases  in  recent  years 
where  Members  of  this  House  were  guilty 
of  far  greater  moral  and  even  crimintd 
offenses  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  even  charged  with,  and  yet  I 
cannot  remember  that  the  House  took 
action.  We  left  pimishment  for  these 
offenses  to  the  voters  of  these  Members' 
districts. 

There  is  some  reason,  surely,  that  the 
Powell  case  alone  has  given  rise  to  such 
drastic  punishment.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  shake  the  conviction  that  a  large  part 
of  the  intense  public  compaign  against 
Mr.  Powell  stems  from  the  fact  of  his 
race.  Some  of  this  stems  directly  from 
the  view  entertained  in  many  quarters 
of  this  country  that  the  Negro  enjoys  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship  only  on  a  ten- 
tative basis — that  if  a  Negro  offends 
community  sensibilities  in  any  way,  he 
and  all  other  Negroes  should  be  made 
to  suffer  for  it,  while  white  men  who 
commit  the  same  sins  are  judged  by  a 
different,  more  lenient  standard,  and 
their  punishment  is  not  visited  upon  the 
white  community  as  a  whole. 

Adam  Powell  Is  being  judged,  not  for 
his  sins  alone.  He  Is  being  punished  for 
the  statements  of  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  the  bad  poetry  of  Cassius  Clay  and 
the  sins  of  every  other  Negro  in  the  coun- 
try, just  exactly  as  every  law-abiding 
decent  Negro  citizen  finds  the  pattern  of 
discrimination  against  him  "justified"  by 
the  argument  that  some  Negroes  break 
the  law.  This  concept  of  joint  responsi- 
bility for  each  other's  shortcomings  is  a 
handicap  that  white  Americans  would 
have  risen  up  In  arms  against  had  It 
been  visited  upon  them,  as  it  has  been 
visited  upon  every  minority  group  in  this 
country. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  accept  the 
notion  that  Adam  Powell  is  being  pun- 
ished by  colorblind  justice.  I,  too,  have 
read  the  mail  that  has  been  cited  as 
"evidence  of  deep  public  concern."  Let 
■me  quote  some  of  the  mail  that  I  received 
for  the  Record. 
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Shame  on  you  and  Congressman 


You  are  both  nigger  lovers.    We  will  remem- 
ber you  at  the  polls  next  election. 

That  postcard  was,  of  course,  anony- 
mous. I  received,  naturally,  some  letters 
opposed  to  Mr.  Powell  which  avoided 
using  racial  slurs,  and  a  few  which  did 
not  even  seem  to  be  motivated  by  racial 
ill  will.    But  the  mall  I  have  received 


on  this  subject  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  It  was  largely  motivated  by  the  no- 
tion that  a  Negro  Congressman  ought  to 
be  more  circumspect,  more  humble,  and 
more  "grateful"  than  his  white  colleagues 
need  to  be.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  indi- 
vidual Members  in  this  case,  the  effort 
to  exclude  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
could  not  have  succeeded,  and  might  not 
even  have  been  attempted,  had  Adam  C. 
Powell  done  everything  he  is  accused 
of  doing,  but  had  he  been — to  coin  a 
phrase — "less  colorful.  "  And  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all  know  that  to 
be  true. 

And  I  believe,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  would  not  have  been  the  intense 
newspaper  and  other  public  pressure — 
which  dates  back  to  the  very  day  Mr. 
Powell  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee — 
had  he  not  been  so  vigorous  and  so  suc- 
cessful a  fighter  for  long-needed  eco- 
nomic, social,  educational,  and  labor  leg- 
islation. This,  too,  while  not  cited  in  the 
select  committee's  report  and  while 
never  mentioned  in  the  editorials  that 
demand  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  scalp — 
this,  too,  I  say,  is  part  of  the  "case 
against"  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and,  if  it  passes, 
against  the  resolution  as  amended.  I 
cannot  vote  to  deny  the  people  of  the 
18th  District  of  New  York  their  repre- 
sentation among  us.  I  suspect  that 
those  people,  who  have  borne  generations 
of  injustice  with  an  undiminished  op- 
timism about  democracy  that  shames 
their  more  fortunate  fellow  citizens,  will 
not  learn  from  this  episode  to  "elect 
someone  who  is  willing  to  shuffle  a  little." 
I  suspect  they  will  continue  to  choose 
as  their  Representative  a  man  who  is  a 
courageous  spokesman  for  their  interests 
and  their  rights.  I  hope  they  do.  I 
hope  they  continue  to  send  us  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  25  years  of  age,  in- 
habitants of  the  State,  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  7  years  or 
more — and  who.  otherwise,  meet  such 
qualifications  as  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  18th  District  wish  to  impose.  I  hope, 
too.  that  this  House,  when  it  gets  over 
Its  present  frame  of  mind,  will  once 
again  recognize  that  it  is  the  people  In 
their  several  districts  and  not  just  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  supposed  to  decide  who  can  and  who 
cannot  sit  here  among  us. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  select 
committee  under  the  experienced  and 
wise  guidance  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Celler,  deserves  our  commendation  for 
performing  a  very  delicate  task  without 
rancor  or  sensationalism.  However,  due 
to  the  serious  nature  of  the  allegations, 
I  believe  the  defendant,  Mr.  Powell,  is 
now  entitled  to  all  the  protection  of  a 
regular  adversary  proceeding. 

One  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions already  provides  the  framework 
for  this  protection  by  referring  certain 
of  its  preliminary  findings  to  the  Justice 
Department.  If  the  Department  con- 
siders the  evidence  sufficient,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  matter  will  end  up  in  the 


courts  where  Mr.  Powell  will  then  have 
the  opportunity  to  face  his  accusers  and 
properly  defend  himself  according  to  the 
tradition  of  our  judicial  system.  Any 
action  short  of  this  would  deny  him  his 
proper  rights.  Additionally,  I  consider 
the  recommendations  regarding  censure 
and  involving  Mr.  Powell's  seniority 
extremely  excessive  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  already  he  has  been  divested  of  his 
most  valuable  privilege,  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. To  have  lost  the  prestige  and 
prerogatives  of  this  important  office  in 
effect  already  censures  him  and  already 
has  effected  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  his  seniority. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  heart,  indeed,  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  address  the  House  today  on 
an  issue  that  affects  the  future  of  a 
former  Member  who  served  24  years  in 
this  House  and  who,  in  absentia  except 
perhaps  for  occasional  appearances  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  he  serves  as 
pastor,  was  elected  to  yet  another  term 
in  this  body. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  serious  soul- 
searching  when  our  decision  affects  so 
intimately  the  life  of  an  individual. 
The  effect  of  our  decision  today  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  not  alone  upon 
this  one  man  but  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  us  and  upon  the  future  of  this 
great  legislative  body  of  our  Government. 

In  a  sense,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
to  seat  Adam  Powell,  to  allow  him  to 
associate  himself  with  us  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  is  made  almost  academic 
by  the  report  of  the  House  select  com- 
mittee which  details  many  of  his  activi- 
ties through  the  last  few  years  and  which 
reflects  his  utter  disregard  of  the  rules 
of  this  House  and  respect  for  Its  Mem- 
bers, to  say  nothing  of  his  disregard  of 
his  moral  responsibilities  as  a  clergyman 
and  a  representative  of  the  people.  The 
issue  before  us  is  not  only  whether  or 
not  Adam  Powell  should  be  seated  but 
whether  or  not  the  integrity  of  this  body 
is  to  be  preserved  and  whether  or  not 
the  faith  and  respect  of  the  American 
people  in  representative  government 
shall  suffer  serious  damage. 

I  feel  compelled  as  a  clergyman  who 
has  spent  25  years  in  active  parish  work 
to  bring  to  you  a  point  of  view  from  my 
walk  of  life,  which  I  believe  must  be 
added  to  this  debate  because  too  often 
this  point  of  view  is  ignored  in  the 
deliberations  of  those  whose  only  con- 
cern is  for  the  technical  correctness  of 
legal  procedures  without  due  regard 
for  the  even  more  basic  consideration 
of  whether  what  is  to  be  done  is  morally 
correct. 

The  genius  of  our  form  of  government 
rests  in  the  fact  that  among  the  persons 
the  people  choose  to  represent  them  on 
all  levels  of  goverrmient,  and  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  no  exception,  are  persons 
from  every  walk  of  life  who  bring  to  bear 
on  their  legislative  deliberations  the  best 
of  their  thinking,  their  knowledge,  their 
experience.  It  is  with  regret  that  among 
the  three  Members  of  this  House  who 
represent  the  profession  of  ordained 
clergymen  is  one  against  whom  we  must 
take  some  action  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  this  House.    As  one  of  the 


remaining  two  I  cannot  be  silent. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  those  of  the  legal 
profession  and  have  in  a  sense  a  humble 
pride  in  the  privilege  granted  me  to  be 
associated  with  such  outstanding  men  of 
the  legal  profession  as  the  chairman  of 
this  select  committee,  the  Honorable 
Emanual  Celler.  of  New  York,  and  my 
very  personal  friends  representing  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle.  Arch  A.  Moore 
of  West  Virginia;  Charles  M.  Teague  of 
California;  Curk  MacGregor  of  Minne- 
sota, and  especially,  Vernon  W.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
knew  the  other  members  of  this  select 
committee  as  well  as  those  whom  I  men- 
tioned I  would  have  equal  pride  in  my 
association  with  them. 

These  very  able  men  have  approached 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  to  permit 
Adam  Powell  to  be  seated  from  the  very 
definitive  point  of  view  of  the  legal  tech- 
nicalities involved  in  the  issue.  It  is  cor- 
rect and  understandable  that  they  should 
have  done  so.  With  this  I  have  no  quar- 
rel. It  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
disappointing  if  they  had  not.  The  fact 
that  equally  honest  and  capable  men  of 
the  legal  profession  disagree  with  their 
conclusions  and  suggest  that  the  right  of 
this  House  to  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  Members  is  not  limited  to 
the  criteria  outlined  in  article  I,  section 
2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  compels 
me  to  state  the  issue  before  us  from  the 
moral  point  of  view  and  I  hasten  to  add, 
not  without  justification. 

I  have  no  personal  feeling  of  ill  will 
toward  Mr.  Powell,  I  feel  sorry  for  him 
because  of  his  disgraceful  display  of 
arrogance  and  his  utter  lack  of  regard 
for  the  moral  and  legal  responsibilities 
that  are  his  as  a  member  of  the  cloth  and 
a  representative  of  the  people.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  with  his  intellect  and 
ability,  and  I  would  like  to  believe  dedi- 
cation to  service,  that  perhaps  prompted 
him  to  seek  a  seat  in  this  House  when  he 
was  first  elected,  he  has  denied  to  this 
country  the  leadership  of  which  he  is 
capable — leadership  which  is  needed  to 
bring  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect between  the  peoples  of  our  Nation 
that  could  hasten  the  reconciliation  that 
is  needed  to  effect  responsible  and  orderly 
change  in  a  world  In  which  society  is 
making  unprecedented  readjustments. 
However,  the  fact  that  I  feel  sorry  for 
him  and  wish  circumstances  for  him  and 
the  House  would  be  different  than  they 
are,  in  no  way  deters  me  from  seeking 
justice  either  for  Mr.  Powell  or  for  this 
body  in  which  he  seiTed  for  24  years  or 
for  such  action  that  will  not  only  apply 
equal  demands  upon  others  who  might  be 
guilty  of  equal  offense  but  will  protect 
this  House  from  future  embarrassment. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  justice  be 
done;  that  the  people  of  his  district  have 
the  kind  of  representation  they  deserve 
and  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  continue 
to  be  an  offense  to  those  with  whom  he 
must  work  to  fashion  legislation. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  Mr.  Powell  a  seat 
in  this  House  not  because  I  have  any  per- 
sonal desire  to  further  embarrass  him, 
not  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  my  district,  most  of  whom  have 
limited  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  decision  we  are  here 
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forced  to  make,  would  want  me  to  do  so, 
but  because  by  his  own  words  he  has 
served  notice  to  this  House  thj  t  he  has 
n  5  regard  for  the  character  and  integrity 
of  those  of  us  with  whom  he  w<  uld  have 
to  serve  if  he  were  sworn  in;  b(  cause  by 
his  own  admission  he  is  either  incapable 
of  knowing  right  from  wrong  cr  else  he 
is  Indifferent  toward  his  resp  jnsibility 
in  this  regard. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  him  a  seat  in 
this  House  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
various  levels  of  congressiont  1  repre- 
sentation. He  is  either  fit  to  a  st  in  the 
full  capacity  of  a  representati' ^e  of  his 
district  or  he  is  unfit  to  servK  in  this 
House.  If  we  would  ever  want  to  set  the 
stage  for  continuous  demonstral  ions  and 
pressures  against  us,  we  are  ask  ng  for  it 
when  we  are  willing  to  accept  lim  as  a 
second-class  Member  by  denying  him  the 
full  opportunity  of  serving  hii  district 
and  this  would  be  done  not  only  by  deny- 
ing him  seniority  rights  but  bj  the  re- 
fusal of  most  of  us  to  accept  liim  as  a 
colleague  of  equal  stature. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  him  a  seat  in  this 
House  because  I  believe  he  shauld  not 
be  permitted  to  further  stain  t^ie  image 
of  the  House  of  Representative*. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  him  a  seajt  in  this 
House  because  to  do  otherwise  iould.  in 
my  opinion,  serve  notice  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  this  land  that  wp  have  a 
double  standard,  one  for  the  citizen,  the 
other  for  a  public  servant. 

I  will  vote  to  deny  him  a  seajt  in  this 
House  because  at  present  he  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice  and,  imtil  he  is  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  charges,  or  at  least  the 
courts  have  made  a  ruling  in  this  matter. 
I  cannot  in  conscience  feel  I  would  be 
serving  the  best  interests  of  thie  people 
of  my  district  who  are  forced  jto  abide 
by  the  laws  he  would  help  to  fname  but 
from  wliich  he  claims  immunitty. 

Law  is  never  any  better  than  tlie  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  the  men  who  write 
the  laws,  or  those  who  administer  them 
or  those  who  interpret  them.  We  have 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  technical  lepal  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  integrltj«  of  our 
laws.  While  it  can  be  Eirgued  tliat  he  is 
only  one  among  435  lawmaker^,  it  was 
his  boast  recently  In  a  news  Interview 
that  he  had  authored  60  pieces  jof  legis- 
lation, all  of  which  passed  into  ^w. 

Our  laws  are  built  upon  a  morbl  foun- 
dation. If  that  foimdation  be  destroyed, 
the  whole  structure  of  law  will  j  fall,  no 
matter  how  many  technical  legaj  devices 
are  devised  to  hold  it  together. 

Let  me  take  Mr.  Powell's  owh  words 
to  point  out  his  lack  of  respect  fir  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  with  whom  rie  would 
be  expected  to  cooperate  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  legislation.  Standing  in  the  well 
of  this  House  on  January  10,  1967,  he 
said,  and  now  I  quote  from  the  dally 
H  ouse  Journal  of  that  date :         T 

There  Is  no  one  here  who  does  n^t  have  a 
skeleton  In  his  closet.  I  know  an4  I  know 
tbstn  by  name.  I 

I  have  no  skeletons  in  my  closet 
that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  [anxious 
to  cover  up  anything  and  I  doiJbt  If  99 
percent  of  this  House  have  skeletons  in 
their  closets.  What  a  neat  way'  to  take 
the  onus  of  guilt  from  one's  shoulders: 
accuse  everyone  else.    Mr.  Powbh,  as  a 


clergyman  at  least,  should  not  hope  to 
justify  what  he  has  done  merely  because 
others  may  be  as  guilty  as  he  in  varjrlng 
degrees.  He  must  know  that  he  must  an- 
swer for  himself.  If  all  434  of  his  col- 
leagues lied  and  cheated  and  robbed  the 
others  of  their  substance,  there  is  no 
moral  law  nor  civil  law  that  would  jus- 
tify the  435th  member  for  committing 
the  same  offenses.  If  Mr.  Powell  has 
convinced  himself  that  aU  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  crooks,  he  needs 
help,  not  membership  in  the  order. 

Mr.  Powell,  leaning  upon  the  respect 
the  public  has  displayed  for  men  of  the 
cloth,  then  proceeded  to  quote  scripture: 
"He  who  is  without  sin  should  cast  the 
first  stone."  Had  Mr.  Powell,  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  lack  for  a  knowledge  of 
scripture,  bothered  to  quote  in  context 
the  full  impact  of  the  scripture  he  so 
capably  quoted,  he  would  have  told  you 
that  the  woman  being  charged  was  sub- 
ject to  stoning  under  the  law  and  that 
when  no  one  proceeded  to  throw  the 
stone.  He  turned  to  the  woman  and  said, 
"Go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  House,  I  am  sure,  would  be  wiJhng 
to  forgive  and  forget  the  past  would  Mr. 
Powell  be  willing  to  admit  his  guilt,  but 
he  stood  before  this  House  justifying  his 
conduct  as  if  he  had  no  guilt  at  all. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  statement,  "He 
who  is  without  sin  should  cast  the  first 
stone,"  that  he  added,  "Gentlemen,  my 
conscience  is  clear,  my  case  is  in  God's 
hands." 

I  submit  that,  based  on  the  report  of 
this  committe.  we  are  either  not  talking 
about  the  same  Adam  Powell  or  he  does 
not  in  his  own  mind  consider  himself 
guilty  of  having  done  anything  wrong. 
This  being  the  case,  can  we  vote  to  seat 
a  man  who  takes  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing as  the  norm  for  living  and  expects 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  have  respect 
for  the  House? 

Gentlemen,  there  comes  a  time  in  the 
history  of  individuals  and  nations  when 
the  moral  demands  of  God  must  take 
precedence  over  the  technical  Interpre- 
tations of  the  laws  of  men.  Our  Nation 
is  witnessing  chaos  and  crime  unlike 
that  of  any  period  in  our  history.  Of 
course,  there  is  more  than  one  reason 
for  this  condition.  Underlying  it  all  is 
a  moral  breakdown  in  standards  of  con- 
duct in  faith  and  in  the  basic  element 
of  intergrity.  This  House  must  lead  the 
Nation  by  example  as  well  as  by  legisla- 
tion into  a  more  stable  society  in  which 
moral  foundations  are  again  restored. 
We  cannot  expect  our  people  to  accept 
standards  we  are  not  willing  to  impose 
upon  ourselves. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  corporation  and  was  faced 
with  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
deny  membership  on  this  board  of  direc- 
tors to  one  who  had  no  regard  for  the 
integrity  of  the  other  members  of  that 
board  and  who  was  loose  and  irregular 
in  his  misuse  of  the  funds  of  that  corpo- 
rat  on,  I  would  have  no  doubt  as  to  my 
decision  nor  of  what  my  stockholders 
would  want  me  to  do.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Paced  with  this  present  decision, 
my  conscience  directs  me  to  do  what  I 
must  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
corporation  on  whose  board  of  directors 
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I  am  privileged  to  serve.  Since  Mr 
Powell  by  his  own  admission  can  see  no 
wrong  in  what  he  has  done,  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  notwithstand- 
ing, we  would  have  to  conclude  that  he 
would  not  mend  his  ways  if  he  were 
again  granted  membership  on  this  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Powell  closed  his  remarks  on  Jan- 
uary 11  by  saying,  "My  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  God." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Powell  that  his  case 
is  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us  to  recognize  that  we  are 
all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 

His  case  will  also  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  courts. 

But  we  must  face  the  awful  reality 
that  today  his  case  is  in  our  hands.  We 
must  decide  whether  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  bend  to  the  letter  of  the  law  as 
interpreted  by  some  very  able  lawyers; 
to  publicly  humiliate  him  and  to  satisfy 
a  desire  to  punish  him — although  it  may 
well  be  that  the  courts  may  well  mete 
out  justice  and  punishment  due  him— 
or  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  House; 
the  respect  for  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  interests  of  the  people  we 
represent.  There  is  certainly  room  here 
for  a  decent  difference  of  opinion  in 
whatever  course  we  choose  to  take.  I 
trust  that  we  will  temper  our  sense  of 
mercy  and  justice  with  commonsense. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Curtis  substitute  on  two 
principal  grounds. 

First,  in  a  matter  of  the  kind  presented 
in  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  proceedings  against  him  have  a 
quasi-judicial  character.  The  select 
committee  which  considered  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Powell  did  its  work  dili- 
gently. Despite  Its  bipartisan  makeup, 
it  returned  a  unanimous  report  to  this 
House.  It  is  my  judgment  that  imder 
these  circumstances,  the  deliberations 
and  conclusions  of  that  committee  should 
be  sustained  imless  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  set  them  aside.  I  found  no 
such  compelling  reasons  in  this  case.  I 
do  fear  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
House  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  this  select  committee  flows  from  the 
widespread  popular  reaction  against 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  This  reinforces 
my  conviction  that  the  committee's  find- 
ings should  be  sustained  lest  the  House 
jdeld  to  pressure  on  a  matter  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  this  House  to 
determ'ne. 

Second,  the  procedure  Incorporated  in 
the  Curtis  substitute  permits  a  Member 
to  be  deprived  of  his  seat  by  a  simple 
majority  vote,  notwithstanding  the  laclt 
of  any  claim  that  Mr.  Powell  has  not 
met  the  constitutional  qualifications. 
To  deprive  a  Member-elect  of  his  seat 
in  this  House  is  a  very  grave  matter. 
As  in  the  case  of  removal  of  other 
ofHcials,  it  should  require  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  precedent 
and  commonsense,  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
for  the  House  to  proceed  on  a  course 
requiring  only  a  one-vote  majority. 

In  all  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  conduct  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  But  I  do  believe  it  is  essential 
that,  though  there  is  widespread  con- 
cern, the  House  give  even  more  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
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procedures  which  will  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  everyone  concerned. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  and  indeed  the  Nation  owes  a 
distinct  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTisl.  Although  I  voted  In  favor  of 
House  Resolution  278,  and  support  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  established 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1,  I  cer- 
tainly do  so  with  some  reservations. 

Among  my  reservations  are  the  com- 
mittee's implication  that  this  House  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
either  exclude  or  expel  a  Member  whose 
actions  have  been  in  clear  violation  of 
the  law  and  thus  brought  disrepute  to 
this  body. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtmTis]  brings 
this  issue  into  clear  focus  and  if  it  Is 
adopted,  I  shall  support  it  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

In  my  opinion,  the  record  that  we  have 
established  in  the  debate  here  today 
shows  clear  justification  for  excluding 
the  Member-elect  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  In  addition  to  the  findings  of 
the  select  committee,  which  are  part 
of  the  record,  it  is  clear  to  me,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here,  that  his  actions 
have  been  in  direct  contempt  of  this  body. 
Surely  we  have  the  power  to  punish  by 
exclusion  or  otherwise  a  Member  who  is 
in  continuing  and  flagrant  contempt  of 
the  House. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  repeat  or 
discuss  the  many  arguments  that  have 
been  brought  forth  in  the  debate.  How- 
ever, I  do  particularly  wish  to  praise  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
for  impressing  on  this  body  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  hope  that  this 
situation  today  will  add  fresh  urgency  to 
the  need  for  immediate  and  aggressive 
action  by  this  House  to  set  our  house  in 
order. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
constitutional  history  is  being  written 
here  today  and  I,  for  one,  have  doubts 
that  it  is  being  written  sensibly. 

I  voted  for  the  previous  question  on 
the  original  resolution  presented  by  the 
select  committee  because  I  feared  that  if 
the  matter  were  opened  to  hastily  con- 
ceived amendments,  the  parliamentary 
situation  would  become  tangled  and  sob- 
er, mature  thought  would  not  be  possible. 

The  debate  which  has  resulted  and  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  this  Cham- 
ber at  this  moment  proves  the  wisdom 
of  my  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  strong  constitu- 
tionalist. I  bitterly  resent  the  conduct 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  earnestly 
desire  the  opportimity  to  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment upon  him  which  his  wrongdo- 
ings deserve.  But  I  will  not  do  this  by 
using  the  Constitution  as  a  document  of 
convenience. 

In  my  opinion,  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowers  Congress  to 
determine  and  pass  upon  the  age,  citizen- 
ship, and  inhabitancy  of  a  Member-elect 
is  clear  and  absolute.  In  my  opinion, 
these  words  do  not  give  the  Congress  any 
right  to  exclude  a  Member-elect  except 
for  failure  to  meet  one  or  more  of  these 


three  requirements.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  all  Congress  is  empowered  to  do  inso- 
far as  exclusion  is  concerned. 

The  matter  of  expulsion  is  different. 
Clearly  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  set 
up  standards  and  qualifications  for  a 
Member  and  can  expel  a  Member  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  violation  of  these 
qualifications.  But,  it  should  be  noted 
he  must  be  a  Member  before  he  can  be 
expelled. 

To  exclude  a  Member-elect  on  qualifi- 
cations other  than  the  three  mentioned 
In  the  Constitution  is  to  Invite  a  court 
case  and  bring  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  together 
on  a  collision  course. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  start  the 
practice  of  placing  new  interpretations 
on  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  them  to  specific  instances  or 
cases,  then  we  are  embarking  on  a 
dangerous  practice  which  could  be  sub- 
ject to  future  abuse.  Who  knows  where 
it  might  end? 

The  strength  of  our  Constitution  is  its 
consistency  and  we  should  not  urge  an 
inconsistent  interpretation  to  exclude 
under  a  majority  vote  when  the  proper 
course  is  to  expel  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Had  we  passed  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations, Adam  Clayton  Powell 
would  have  been  seated  and  he  would 
have  been  punished.  Furthermore,  he 
would  still  be  liable  to  expulsion. 

If  the  Curtis  amendment  is  adopted, 
a  legal  cloud  will  be  cast  over  our  action. 
I,  personally,  would  favor  seating  him 
and  then  doing  the  thing  which  is  clear- 
ly proscribed  by  the  Constitution  and  is 
subject  to  no  doubt  whatsoever.  We 
should  seat  him  and  then  expel  him. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  Curtis  amendment  simply 
because  I  believe  future  and  perfecting 
amendments  should  be  allowed.  But  if 
the  previous  question  is  ordered,  then  I 
will  be  placed  on  the  horns  of  an  impos- 
sible dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  expel  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  by  seating  him  first, 
but  that  will  not  be  my  choice  when 
the  Curtis  amendment  is  before  us.  I 
will  be  forced  to  vote  for  exclusion,  about 
which  I  have  great  constitutional  doubts, 
or  to  vote  for  no  punishment  at  sill. 
Given  this  raw  and  isolated  issue,  the 
only  alternative  I  can  follow  is  to  vote  for 
the  Curtis  amendment.  I  shall  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  reservation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  before  the  House 
today  is  highly  complex  and  deeply 
troubling.  It  touches  not  only  upon  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  but  al.<;o  upon 
an  issue  of  private  justice  toward  an 
individual,  and  upon  tbe  very  integrity  of 
the  House  itself. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  each 
of  these  aspects — but  the  specific  deci- 
sion that  must  first  be  made  Is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  accept  the  report  s& 
written,  and  briefly  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  third  recommendation  made  by  the 
report,  which  provides: 

That  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as  punish- 
ment, pay  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  according  to  law.  *40,000. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arma  of  the  House  Is  di- 


rected to  deduct  $1,000  per  month  from  the 
salary  otherwise  due  the  said  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  and  pay  the  same  to  said  Clerk,  said 
deductions  to  continue  while  any  salary  is 
due  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hous«  of  Representatives  until 
said  $40,000  Is  fully  paid.  Said  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  shall  offset  to  the  extent 
thereof  any  UablUty  of  the  said  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  to  the  United  States  of  America 
with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  In 
the  above  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  the  pre- 
amble to  this  resolution. 

I  object  strongly  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "as  punishment"  in  connection 
with  the  provision  for  repa3mient  of  the 
funds  that  the  select  committee  has  de- 
termined, as  a  finding  of  fact,  were  pub- 
lic funds  "wron^ully  and  willfully  ap- 
propriated— for  his  own  use."  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  situation  where  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  "as  punishment."  This  is 
particularly  difficult  to  accept  when  the 
repayment  is  to  be  made  from  public 
fimds  placed  in  the  House  salary  ac- 
count, and  in  $1,000  installments  in- 
suflacient  to  cover  the  alleged  misappro- 
priation within  the  22  months  remain- 
ing in  the  90th  Congress. 

But  over  and  above  this  question  of 
propriety,  I  must  agree  with  the  con- 
stitutional point  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  that 
the  imposition  of  this  punishment  is  of 
doubtful  validity.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  that  "no  person  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury — nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law."  Thus  I 
would  conclude  that  this  House  does  not 
have  the  power  to  order  this  relatively 
meaningless  game  of  pitching  pennies 
back  and  forth. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  an  ana- 
logy to  the  provisions  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the 
power  of  impeachment.  It  is  there  spec- 
ified that  upon  conviction  by  two-thirda 
of  the  Members  present: 

Judgment  In  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
OfBce,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  en- 
joy any  Office  of  Honor.  Trust  or  Profit  un- 
der the  United  States;  but  the  Party  con- 
victed shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sub- 
ject to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment,  and 
Punishment,  according  to  Law." 

There  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  implica- 
tion that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  attempting  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
any  sort  of  legislative  tribunals  or  par- 
liamentary magistrates.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  attempt  to  collect  any  debts  due 
the  United  States  or  to  Impose  any  fine 
or  "punishment"  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  the  Congress,  but  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  courts. 

I  am  forced  to  reject  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  select  committee  and  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  exclude 
the  Member-elect,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  from  membership  in  the  90th 
Cong;ress  presents  grave  constitutional 
and  policy  questions. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Adam  Playton 
Powell  was  duly  elected  by  the  voters 
In  the  18th  Congressional  District.  This 
is  not  similar  to  the  Mississippi  delegation 
challenge  which  I  initiated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congress.  In  diat  case 
there  was  a  clear  dlsenfranchisement  of 
substantial  numbers  of  voters,  liie  ques- 
tion was  not  the  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividual Members-elect  but  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  process  by  which 
they  were  elected.  Although  tljere  was 
overwhelming  evidence  to  sh4»w  that 
their  elections  were  unconstitutii)nal,  the 
House  voted  to  seat  the  five  Members- 
elect  from  Mississippi.  In  fact,  biany  of 
my  colleagues,  who  are  so  anxiots  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  Powell,  stated  at  tha  time  of 
the  Mississippi  challenge  that  tq  exclude 
Members  of  the  House  would  s^t  a  very 
dangeroiis  precedent. 

When  the  issue  is  not  the|  uncon- 
stitutionality of  his  election  Jbut  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  Member- 
elect,  then  indeed  exclusion  is  aldanger- 
ous  precedent.  [ 

If  today  the  House  is  able  to|  exclude 
a  member  because  It  disapproves  of  his 
conduct,  tomorrow  the  House  ^ay  feel 
free  to  do  so  because  it  disapproves  of 
opinions,  philosophy,  or  political  action. 
Although  the  conduct  may  be  reprehen- 
sible and  the  views  repugnant  i  or  con- 
troversial, the  democratic  process  is  only 
as  strong  as  our  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  the  voters. 

In  our  democracy  it  is  up  to  tl  le  voters 
to  choose  their  representatives  When 
the  voters  have  free  choice  and  full  op- 
portunity to  exercise  their  franchise,  we 
should  not  substitute  our  judgiient  for 
theirs.  To  do  so  undermines  ^e  right 
to  vote,  the  very  foundation  of  oi^r  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.        ; 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  Hous^  cannot 
take  measures  to  insure  proper  [conduct 
of  its  Members.  The  House  can  and 
should  pass  a  code  of  ethics  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  Members.  Tae  House 
can  also  deprive  a  Member  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  House.  In  fact,  thf  Demo- 
cratic caucus  has  already  severely 
punished  Congressman  Powell  by  de- 
priving him  of  ills  committee  cl^irman- 
ship. 

The  exclusion  of  a  Member  is  |not  only 
a  dangerous  precedent  but  it  alteo  raises 
grave  constitutional  question^  This 
amendment  is  particularly  siiject  to 
constitutional  objections  since] the  ex- 
pressed purpose  Is  to  prevent  the  Mem- 
ber-elect from  being  seated  if  hefruns  for 
reelection  and  is  again  elected  by  his 
constituents.  Since  in  all  likelthood  he 
will  be  overwhelmingly  reelected  if  he 
chooses  to  run  again,  the  amend^nent  be- 
fore us  may  very  well  disenfranchise  the 
people  in  the  18th  Congressiohal  Dis- 
trict for  the  duration  of  this  Congress. 
Does  the  House  have  the  right  t )  do  this 
under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  tie  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Bpuse  has 
the  right  to  question  the  qualifications 
of  an  individual  Member-ele<^t  other 
than  the  three  set  forth  in  article  I, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitutior ,  which 
states: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Represents  tlve  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  ol    twenty- 


five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Able  constitutional  lawyers,  Includir^g 
distinguished  members  of  the  select 
committee,  believe  that  the  House  can- 
not constitutionally  exclude  a  duly 
elected  Member-elect  who  possesses  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age,  citizen- 
sliip  and  inhabitancy. 

The  Curtis  amendment  to  exclude  does 
not  rest  upon  a  challenge  to  the  Mem- 
ber-elect's qualifications  imder  article  I, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Curtis  amendment  would  deprive 
the  voters  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  their  right  of  representation.  If 
the  voters  are  not  permitted  to  be  the 
final  arbiters  of  a  Representative's  eligi- 
bility to  be  a  Member  of  this  body,  then 
the  fabric  of  our  democracy  is  impaired. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  se- 
lect committee  because  I  believe  them  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  offenses  enu- 
merated in  its  report.  There  is  a  listing 
in  this  report  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  that  involves 
both  abuse  of  his  prerogatives  as  a  pow- 
erful committee  chairman  and  contempt 
of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  a  degree  that  is  shocking  and  unprece- 
dented by  a  man  in  his  position. 

His  actions  were  even  more  despicable 
because  the  moneys  he  misused  were 
available  to  him  on  the  assumption  that 
a  responsible  chairman  of  one  of  the 
House's  major  committees  would  have 
the  honor  and  respect  to  utilize  his  priv- 
ileges only  in  the  service  of  his  constit- 
uents and  the  Nation. 

Yet  this  report  uses  language  similar 
to  that  of  a  criminal  indictment  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  funds  were 
diverted  for  personal  purposes. 

I  cannot  believe  that  censure  of  a  man 
like  this  who  has  already  mocked  the 
dignity  of  the  judiciary  and  flaunted  his 
disregard  for  his  colleagues  and  their 
opinions  would  be  any  punishment  at  all. 

And  I  further  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  fine  that  was 
recommended  by  the  committee.  For 
one  thing,  the  terms  of  repayment  make 
an  absolute  assumption  that  the  people 
of  the  18th  District  of  New  York  will  re- 
turn this  man  to  oflBce  again  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Second  is  the  legal  question  of  the 
bearing  such  restltutional  payment  would 
have  on  possible  criminal  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  In  this 
case.  As  a  lawyer,  this  point  disturbs 
me  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  acqui- 
esce in  such  a  recommendation.  Thirdly, 
acceptance  of  a  fine  implies  to  me  that 
his  original  misappropriation  has  been 
condoned. 

However,  now  that  the  difficult  deci- 
sion has  been  made  to  exclude  a  Member 
who  had  served  in  these  Halls  for  over 
22  years,  the  House  cannot  quickly  turn 
its  back  and  pretend  as  though  nothing 
has  happened. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  have 
watched  our  actions  closely  and  I  know 
that  there  is  a  question  in  many  quar- 
ters as  to  why  Representative  Powell's 
behavior  went  on  so  long.  The  actions 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  were  deplora- 


ble but  they  were  tolerated  by  this  House 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  formation  of  a  strong  Committee 
on  Ethics  is  the  best  answer  to  that 
question.  I  believe  that  support  for  such 
a  committee  is  the  moral  obligation  of 
evei-y  Member  who  voted  against  the  se- 
lect committee  report.  The  Powell  case 
must  provide  the  catalyst  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  body  that  would  not 
only  have  the  authority  to  investigate 
but  the  power  to  enforce  its  sanctions. 

There  was  much  reference  in  the  de- 
bate to  the  damage  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  House  by  the  behavior  of  the 
Harlem  minister.  We  do  not  wipe  out 
this  stain  by  one  moralistic  act.  We 
must  be  consistent,  just  and  firm.  We 
will  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
emotional  opponents  of  punishment  un- 
less we  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
when  they  argue  that  Powell  only  did 
what  others  do,  or  that  his  pimishment 
was  related  in  any  way  to  his  race. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  committee.  Let  us  not 
permit  the  American  people  to  think 
we  do. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  cast  my  vote  today  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  select 
committee.  I  commend  Chairman  Cn- 
ler  and  the  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  handling  a  diflBcult  assign- 
ment with  courage,  skill,  and  sound 
judgment.  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leaders.  Represen- 
tative PoRD  and  Representative  Arends, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  House  for  their  support  of 
the  select  committee  and  for  their  re- 
fusal to  be  stampeded  by  the  public 
emotions  which  have  l>een  aroused  in 
this  case.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
to  learn  that  my  able  colleague  from 
Arizona,  Representative  Rhodes,  one  of 
the  important  leaders  of  the  minority, 
will  support  the  tidoption  of  the  select 
committee's  recommendation. 

I  know  the  pressures  my  colleagues 
are  under  and  the  public  clamor  aroused 
by  this  case.  The  mailman  comes  to 
my  office,  too.  We  are  served  by  West- 
ern Union  and  our  telephones  continue 
to  ring.  There  is  often  a  difference, 
however,  between  what  is  momentarily 
popular  and  what  Is  right. 

Particularly  appropriate  in  the  debate 
today  is  the  adage  among  lawyers  that 
"hard  cases  make  bad  law."  What  the 
lawyers  mean  by  "hard  cases  make  bad 
law"  is  illustrated  in  the  suit.  Little  Or- 
phan Annie  against  United  States  Steel. 
In  this  suit.  Little  Orphan  Annie  simply 
has  no  legitimate  claim  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  stretch  legal  principles  in 
order  to  find  some  tenable  basis  for  a 
ruling  that  one's  emotions  would  like  to 
make.  Thus,  in  our  case  today,  with  all 
the  clamor  and  publicity,  there  is  under- 
standably a  tendency  to  try  and  find 
some  constitutional  or  legal  basis  for  ex- 
cluding Mr.  Powell,  when  the  best  law- 
yers of  the  House  and  the  constitutional 
precedents  of  the  past  tell  us  clearly  that 
the  proper  course  is  to  seat  the  Member- 
elect,  and  then  punish  him  as  recom- 
mended by  the  select  committee. 

When  the  Pounding  Fathers  met  to 
draft  our  Constitution,  they  pondered  the 
fundamental  question  before  us  today; 
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that  is,  can  or  should  the  House  impose 
additional  qualifications  beyond  the 
three  enumerated:  age,  citizenship,  in- 
habitancy. It  was  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton who  argued  successfully  that  the 
answer  should  be  negative.  Their  phi- 
losophy was  simple  and  it  was  wise.  It 
has  worked  for  180  years.  These  men 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  of  add- 
ing to  these  three  qualifications — perhaps 
a  religious  test,  personal  morality,  and 
the  rest — ^not  because  they  hoped  the 
voters  would  elect  immoral  or  irreligious 
men,  but  because  such  a  power  might 
dangerously  permit  a  majority  to  disen- 
franchise a  minority. 

The  basic  belief  of  Madison  and  the 
others  was  that  the  people  are  capable 
of  self-government.  As  practical  politi- 
cians, they  recognized  that,  in  the  short 
nm,  individual  constituencies  might 
make  mistakes,  but  in  the  long  run,  they 
would  come  out  right,  and  they  must  be 
left  to  make  the  decisions  as  to  whom 
will  represent  them  in  Congress.  Democ- 
racy would  remain  safe  and  secure,  they 
thought,  because  there  would  be  no  ap- 
pealable authority  above  the  people  of  a 
constituency  themselves.  They  had 
faith,  and  I  have  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
the  people  of  America  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

But,  if  we  must  ordinarily  live  with 
the  decisions  of  the  voters  in  each  dis- 
trict, should  we  not  provide  some  ma- 
chinery to  protect  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  House  when  we  believe  that  a  par- 
ticular decision  has  been  wrong?  Must 
we  sit  by  idly  when  the  500,000  people 
have  selected,  as  we  might  think,  a 
scoundrel? 

Of  course,  all  of  us  would  like  to  see  in 
every  Congress  that  every  Member  is 
uniformly  loyal,  trustworthy,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  cheerful,  brave, 
clean,  and  reverent.  In  real  life,  how- 
ever, in  a  Federal  system  with  435  diver- 
sified constituencies,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  Members  will  be  elected  who  might 
appear  to  the  Nation  at  large — even  a 
large  majority  of  the  House — to  be  thor- 
oughly unqualified. 

The  Federal  system  is  built  on  toler- 
ance of  these  diversities.  And,  except 
for  a  few  Isolated  cases  involving  treason 
or  conviction  of  a  felony,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  principle  that  a  Member 
elected  by  his  constituency  will  be  seated. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
for  an  effective  ethics  committee,  and  we 
do  need  one.  Yet,  each  one  of  the  435 
constituencies  is,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 
"grievance  or  ethics  committee,"  which 
meets  in  November  of  even-numbered 
years.  Sooner  or  later,  and  usually  soon- 
er this  constituency  will  remove  mem- 
bers of  unquestionable  moral  or  ethical 
standards.  Powell's  is  a  hard  case  and 
an  extreme  case  because  we  have  a  most 
unusual  constituency  of  the  kind  we 
have  rarely  seen  in  our  history — a  con- 
stituency which  will  elect  a  man  who  Is 
guilty  of  all  the  sins  and  omissions  found 
by  the  select  committee.  Let  me  pose 
this  question:  Can  my  colleagues  name 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  who 
could  do,  or  be  charged  with  doing,  even 
one-half  of  the  misdeeds  charged  against 
Mr.  Powell  and  still  get  reelected?  The 
answer  is  clearly  no.    Yet,  in  the  emo- 


tionalism of  the  day,  we  are  asked  to 
violate  and  discard  a  sound  principle  of 
180  years'  standing  in  order  to  reach 
this  one  unusual  case. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  10,000  men 
who  have  served  in  Congress  have  been 
above  reproach,  and  this  is  still  true 
today.  But,  under  the  overriding  prin- 
ciple described  above,  this  House,  on 
occasion,  has  seated  abolitionists,  seg- 
regationists, integrationists,  former 
Confederate  generals,  men  under  in- 
dictment, and  those  fresh  out  of  jail, 
tax  evaders,  reformed  alcoholics,  the 
very  young,  the  senile  and  the  very  old, 
those  with  one  eye  or  one  leg,  the  halt, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind. 

We  have  done  so  because  of  this  fund- 
amental federal  principle  of  tolerance 
for  the  decisions  of  the  diverse  constitu- 
encies which  make  up  the  House.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  rule,  but  it  works  better 
than  any  other  that  might  be  devised. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  for  these 
reasons  only  that  I  favor  seating  Mr. 
Powell.  He  is  most  definitely  not  my 
idea  of  a  proper  Congressman.  But  the 
question  of  seating  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one  from  the  undoubted  and  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  House  to  censure 
or  to  punish.  I  specifically  support  the 
extreme,  harsh  and  unprecedented  pun- 
ishments proposed  by  the  select  commit- 
tee. Let  me  list  what  the  committee  pro- 
poses: that  Mr.  Powell  be  given  the  oath 
of  office,  that  upon  taking  the  oath,  he 
be  publicly  censured  by  the  Speaker  in 
the  name  of  the  House;  that  he  pay  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  $40,000;  and  that 
in  the  event  he  does  not  appear  on  or 
before  March  13,  1967,  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  under  these  harsh  terms,  his 
seat  shall  be  deemed  vacant. 

This  brings  me  to  another  reason  why 
I  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  seat  and  then  punish  Mr.  Powell. 
Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  wrong;  that  we 
agree  that  the  House  can  and  should  set 
additional  qualifications  beyond  those  of 
age,  citizenship  and  inhabitancy.  Let 
us  assume  further  that  we  can  somehow 
agree  on  what  those  additional  conditions 
should  be ;  that  we  can  resolve  the  argu- 
ments whether  to  include  private  morals 
and  conduct,  payment  of  taxes,  church 
attendance,  or  whatever. 

Having  decided  what  these  additional 
conditions  should  be,  the  fundamental 
question  then  arises:  can  we  apply  these 
additional  conditions  ex  post  facto?  If 
we  should  enter  this  field,  as  a  majority 
of  the  House  seems  to  feel  today,  is  it 
fair  to  make  these  additional  require- 
ments for  seating  and  then  apply  them 
retroactively?  I  think  not.  If  we  are 
to  have  these  additional  qualifications, 
let  us  create  the  permanent  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  as  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BennettI  and  by  my  identical  bill.  House 
Resolution  102.  Let  that  committee 
recommend  the  standards  and  let  the 
House  adopt  them.  Then  let  them  be 
applied  thereafter  to  all  who  fall  to 
measure  up. 

The  final  Irony  to  me  is  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  bad  law,  unneces- 
sary to  violate  180  years  of  sound  tradi- 
tion— which  has  served  us  not  perfectly 


but  better  than  any  other  system  In  a 
diverse  federal  union — when  the  result, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  same. 

Sometimes,  it  is  not  so  impwrtant  what 
is  done  as  it  is  how  it  is  done.  In  my 
judgment.  If  the  resolution  of  the  select 
committee  is  adopted  Mr.  Powell  will  not 
be  seated  Ijecause  he  will  refuse  to  take 
his  seat  under  the  harsh  terms  pre- 
scribed. In  that  case,  he  will  have  faced 
the  hard  choice,  and  excluded  himself  of 
his  own  volition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  requires  that  we  exclude 
him  in  violation  of  our  soimd  constitu- 
tional tradition  and  procedures. 

What  is  worse,  instead  of  his  making 
him  a  martyr  of  himself,  we  will  make 
the  martyr  and  we  will  convince  many  of 
our  20  million  Negro  fellow  citizens  that 
we  acted,  in  part,  out  of  prejudice. 

I  know  the  temper  of  the  House  today, 
and  suspect  that  my  vote  will  be  in  the 
minority.  But,  I  believe  the  bipartisan 
select  committee's  recommendations  are 
right,  and  I  think  my  vote  will  clearly 
appear  to  be  right  when  today's  under- 
standable passions  and  feelings  of  out- 
rage— which  I  personally  share — have 
subsided. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  to  have  their 
constitutionally  qualified  and  duly  elect- 
ed Representative  seated  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  the  behavior  of  the  man  they  have 
elected  is  such  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  a  Congressman,  the 
House  should  proceed  in  a  constitutional 
manner  under  section  5  of  article  I, 
which  provides  that  each  House  of  Con- 
gress may  "punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member." 

The  question  before  the  House  is  the 
behavior  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  not 
his  constitutional  qualifications.  The 
only  constitutional  qualifications  for 
membership  are  age,  citizenship,  and  In- 
habitance.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  meets  these  con- 
stitutional qualifications.  Section  5  of 
article  I  provides  that: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  .  .  . 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  the  House 
to  judge  constitutional  qualifications  but 
not  to  establish  new  qualifications  not 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  expel 
Mr.  Powell  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should 
it  exert  this  power?  The  select  commit- 
tee thought  not.  The  select  committee 
thought  that  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  18th  District  of  New  York  to  select 
their  own  Representative  is  a  right  so 
basic  in  our  democracy  that  It  should  not 
be  lightly  tampered  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  select  committee  thought  that 
the  behavior  of  Mr.  Powell  was  such  that 
the  committee  recommended  the  most  se- 
rious punishment  that  has  ever  been  rec- 
ommended in  a  case  of  a  Member  or 
Member-elect  to  the  Congress. 

The  select  committee  recognized  that 
the  people  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  are  entitled  to  choose 
their  Representative,  but  not  necessarily 
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to  have  their  Representative  be  |i  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee.  The  se- 
lect committee  therefore  recommended 
that  Mr.  Powell  be  placed  at  thq  bottom 
of  the  seniority  list.  The  select  tommlt- 
tee  also  recognized  that  as  a  i^ractical 
matter  the  removal  of  the  chairmanship 
and  his  seniority  was  not  subjeqt  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York.  Whereas, 
after  expulsion  by  a  two- thirds  ^ote,  Mr. 
Powell  would  probably  be  reelected  to 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  |naJority 
and  either  the  vote  of  expulsion  would 
be  nullified  or  an  unending  series  of  ex- 
pulsion votes  and  reelection^  would 
ensue,  which  would  have  racial  overtones 
of  the  most  unfortunate  kind.   J 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  led  us  pro- 
ceed strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  seat  this  duly  elected  and 
constitutionally  qualified  Member-elect 
and  then  determine  what  punishment 
should  be  administered  to  himJ  Let  us 
not  punish  the  people  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  by  depriving! them  of 
representation  in  the  Congresi  of  the 
United  States.  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t)ursuant 
to  general  leave  granted  to  re^se  and 
extend  my  remarks  on  House  Resolution 
278.  I  Insert  the  following  observations 
on  the  power  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  exclude  a  Member-ele<it. 


I  have  made  an  exhaustive 
congressional  history  and  past 


study  of 
practice 


and  precedent  of  the  Senate  a^  well  as 
the  House  of  Representatives!  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  scobe  of  the 
power.  If  any,  of  Congress  to  exclude  a 
Member  for  qualifications  not! specified 
in  article  I.  section  2.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  roots  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  exclude  its  Meipbers  lie 
deep  in  the  history  and  custonis  of  this 
country  and  England.'  Thus  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  generally  aware 
that  in  England  the  qualificajtions  for 
membership  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  not  fixed  either  in  a  written  con- 
stitution or  a  statute,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence thereof  had  led  to  th^  famous 
John  Wilkes  case.  Wilkes  ^as  four 
times  reelected  by  the  voters  |  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  each  time  refused  ft  seat  by 
the  House.' 

The  Wilkes  event  was  well  fnown  In 
the  Colonies  and  apparently  ltd  to  the 
general  procedure  of  fixing  in  the  State 
constitutions  the  qualifications  for 
membership  In  the  two  legislatures. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitultion  were 
also  well  aware  of  the  wide  diversity  of 
approach  adopt€d  by  the  various  State 
legislatures  in  judging  the  qualifications 
in  seating  their  members  ^  "thus,  the 
reported  debates  and  records  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  reflect  that 


the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  need  for 
the  Legislature  to  maintain  some  control 
over  the  election  of  its  own  Members 
while,  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the 
evils  which  might  flow  from  the  unre- 
strained legislative  power  in  this  area. 
These  framers  were  familiar  with  the 
scenes  so  graphically  described  by  Eng- 
lish historians  of  the  exclusion  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  strict 
party  vote  in  order  that  the  party  might 
remain    in   power.'    For    example,    the 
Convention  considered  the  proposal  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  which  would  have 
left  the  Legislature  entirely  at  large  to 
set    qualifications    for    membership    in 
each  House — Second  Far  rand.  The  Rec- 
ords of  the  Federal  Convention,  page  250. 
Madison  opposed  the  vesting   of  such 
broad  powers  in  the  Legislature,  pointing 
out  that  it  could  thereby  subvert  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  that  quali- 
fications founded  on  artificial  conditions 
might  be  devised  by  the  stronger  party 
in  order  to  keep  out  weaker  parties  of 
a  faction,  and  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment possessing  such  a  power  had  so 
abused  it  as  to  make  changes  subservient 
to  their  own  views  or  to  the  views  of  re- 
ligious or  political  parties — Second  Far- 
rand,  page  250. 
Warren  has  commented  that — 
The    Convention    evidently    conctirred    In 
these  [Madison's!  views,  for  It  defeated  the 
proposal   to  give   to  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  qualifications  In  general  by  a  vote 
of   seven   states   to   four.  .  .  .  (Warren,   The 
Making  of  the  Constitution  (1928),  p.  421.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  recent  decision  In  the  case 

of  Bond  v.  Floyd,  U.S.  .  87  S. 

Ct.  339,  December  5,  1966,  summarized 
the  constitutional  history  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  alter  the 
qualifications,  in  footnote  13,  as 
follows : " 

Madison  and  Hamilton  anticipated  the 
oppressive  effect  on  freedom  of  expression 
which  would  result  If  the  legislature  could 
utilize  Its  power  to  judging  qualifications  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  legislator's  political 
views.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  Madison  opposed  a  proposal  to  give  to 
Congress  power  to  establish  qualifications  In 
general.  Warren,  The  Making  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1928),  420-422.  The  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  states : 

"Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  to  the  Section  as 
vesting  an  Improper  and  dangerous  power  In 
the  Legislature.  The  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors and  elected  were  fundamental  articles 
In  a  Republican  Govt,  and  ought  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  If  the  Legislature 
could  regulate  those  of  either.  It  can  by 
degrees  subvert  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  Qual- 
ifications founded  on  artificial  distinction 
may  be  devised,  by  the  stronger  In  order  to 
keep  out  partlzans  of  a  weaker  faction. 


'  The   Right   of   Congress   to   Exclude   its 
Members.  33  Va.  L.  Rev.  332   (1947). 

•/bid. 

*lbid.  For  example,  the  qual 
vote  often  listed  age.  sex,  rellglo 
citizenship,  office  holding,  fr 
criminal  conviction,  and  most  Irripwrtant  of 
all,  freeholdlng.  Qualifications  fjar  election 
to  office  were  often  even  higher 
required  for  voting.  Also  see.  tlark.  Par- 
liamentary Privilege  in  the  American  Col 
onies  (1943). 


"Mr.  Madison  observed  that  the  British 
Parliament  possessed  the  power  of  regula- 
Ing  the  qualifications  both  of  the  electors, 
and  the  elected;  and  the  abuse  they  had 
made  of  It  was  a  lesson  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. They  had  made  the  changes  In  both 
cases  subservient  to  their  own  views,  or  the 
views  of  political  or  Religious  parties." 
2  Parrand,  The  Records  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787  (Aug.  10,  1787),  pp.  249-250. 
Hamilton  agreed  with  Madison  that: 
"The  qualifications  of  the  piersons  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen  .  .  .  are  defined  and 
fixed  by  the  constitution;  and  are  unalter- 
able by  the  legislature."  The  Federalist,  No. 
60   (Cooke  ed.  1961),  409. 

The  general  proposition  that  since  the 
U.S.  Constitution  specifies  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Members  of  Congress  in  article 
I,  section  2,  Congress  may  not  add  addi- 
tional qualifications  of  its  own.  has  found 
general  support  from  constitutional  com- 
mentators and  text  writers.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Warren,  in  his  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution,"  in  referring 
to  the  action  of  the  Convention  in  estab- 
lishing the  qualifications  of  age,  citizen- 
ship and  inhabitancy,  concludes: 

Such  action  would  seem  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  Convention  did  not  intend  to  grant 
to  a  single  branch  of  Congress,  either  to 
the  House  or  to  the  Senate,  the  right  to 
establish  any  qualifications  for  Its  members, 
other  than  those  qualifications  established 
by  the  Constitution  Itself,  viz.,  age,  citizen- 
ship, and  residence.  For  certainly  It  did  not 
Intend  that  a  single  branch  of  Congress 
should  possess  a  power  which  the  Convention 
had  expressly  refused  to  vest  in  the  whole 
Congress.  As  the  Constitution,  as  then 
drafted,  expressly  set  forth  the  qualifications 
of  age,  citizenship,  and  residence,  and  as  the 
Convention  refused  to  grant  to  Congress 
power  to  establish  qualifications  In  general, 
the  maxim  expressio  unius  exclusio  alterisu 
would  seem  to  apply.  .  .  .  The  elimination 
of  all  power  In  Congress  to  fix  qualificatlona 
clearly  left  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  the  sole  source  of  qualifica- 
tions." 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentar- 
ies, similarly  concludes  that: 

It  would  seem  but  fair  reasoning  upon  the 
plainest  principles  of  Interpretation  that 
when  the  Constitution  established  certain 
qualifications  as  necessary  for  office.  It  meant 
to  exclude  all  others  as  prerequisites.  From 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  provision,  the  affir- 
mation of  these  qualifications  would  seem  to 
Imply  a  negative  of  all  others.' 

I  believe  that  the  force  of  the  forego- 
ing constitutional  construction  Is  reen- 


catlons  to 
residence, 
om    from 


*  See  15  Georgetown  L  J.  382,  389. 

»  The  Bond  case  Involved  the  exclusion  of  a 
Representative-elect  by  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture. While  the  court's  decision  turned  on 
the  point  that  the  disqualification  of  the 
Representative-elect  from  membership  In  the 
Georgia  legislature  because  of  certain  state- 
ments he  had  made  violated  Bond's  right  of 
free  expression  under  the  First  Amendment, 
the  court's  Interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
alter  qualifications  for  seating  is  the  best  in- 
dication of  its  probable  position  on  this 
question. 


«  Warren,  at  p.  420. 

'  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
(5th  Ed.,  p.  460).  For  other  commentators 
reaching  similar  conclusions,  see  Cushlng, 
Elements  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Sec.  65,  p.  27  (1866);  McCrary,  Elec- 
tions, 3d  Ed.,  Sec.  312,  p.  214  (1887) ;  Tucker, 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution,  p.  394:  Poster, 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution,  p.  367  (1895); 
WlUoughby,  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States,  2d  Ed.,  Sec.  337;  Meecham, 
Public  Offices.  164  (1890).  See  also  33  Vir- 
ginia Law  Review.  322  ( 1947) :  30  Law  Notts 
181  (1927);  4  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  3  (1928). 
Also,  where  the  question  has  arisen  In  regard 
to  State  constitutions,  the  above  principle 
has  been  affirmed.  Black  v.  Trover,  79  Va. 
123  (1884);  Thomas  v.  Owen,  4  Md.  189 
(1953).  Contra:  Ohio  ex  rel.  Att.  Gen.  v. 
Coi;<nj7fon,  29  Ohio  St.  102  (1876);  Darrowt. 
The  People,  8  Colo.  417  (1885). 
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forced  by  the  provision  of  amendment 
XIV,  section  3 : 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
Bentatlve  In  Congress  •  •  •  who,  having 
previously  taken  oath,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
gg  a  member  of  any  State  legislature  or  as 
m  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  In  Insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gress may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  such  disability. 

Persuasive  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced that  if  Congress  were  able  to  im- 
pose qualifications  as  it  saw  fit,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  achieve  the  above  re- 
sul^-Thirty-third  Virginia  Law  Review, 
supra  at  page  332.  A  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  of  view  may  be 
found  in  the  minority  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Brigham  Rob- 
erts case.  House  Report  No.  85,  part  2, 
56th  Congress,  first  session  (1960) .  Also 
see  88  Congressional  Record  2859 
(1942). 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRECEDENT  IN  EXCLTTSION  CASES 

An  analysis  of  congressional  precedent 
in  exclusion  cases  reveals  that  histori- 
cally both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  given  constant  recog- 
nition and  attached  significant  weight  to 
the  proposition  that  Congress  In  seating 
a  Member  should  not  consider  qualifica- 
tions other  than  those  specified  in  arti- 
cle I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution.' 

Two  comparatively  recent  election 
cases,  the  case  of  the  seating  of  Francis 
H.  Shoemaker  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1933,  and  the  case  of  the 
seating  of  William  Langer  In  the  Senate 
In  1942  serve  to  illustrate  recent  deci- 
sions on  this  issue. 

The  case  of  Francis  H.  Shoemaker  in 
the  73d  Congress,  1933,  Is  one  of  the  most 
recent  decisions  on  the  issue  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative 
Shoemaker  was  seated  by  the  House  In 
1933  although  he  had  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  a  Federal  mall  libel  statute 
and  had  served  a  sentence  In  the  Federal 


•  See  the  contested  election  case  of  Williatn 
McCreery.  10th  Cong.,  1807,  1  Hinds,  Sec.  414 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
Annals  of  Cong.,  Nov.  1807,  p.  872;  Turney  v. 
Marshall  and  fowfce  v.  Trumball,  34th  Cong., 
1856,  1  Hinds,  Sec.  415.  Senate  Precedent; 
see  the  contested  case  of  Benjamin  Stark.  37 
Cong.,  1862,  1  Hinds,  Sec.  443;  case  of  Hum- 
phrey Marshall.  3.  Joum.  4  Cong..  Ist  Sess., 
pp.  194  et  seq.  Thus  the  report  of  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  in  Turney  v.  Marshall  and 
Fouke  V.  Trumball  cases,  supra,  stated  the 
concept  as  follows:  "The  qualifications  of 
a  Representative,  under  the  Constitution, 
are  that  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
25  years,  shall  have  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  when 
elected,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen.  It  Is  a  fair  presumption 
that  when  the  Constitution  prescribes  these 
qualifications  as  necessary  to  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  It  was  meant  to  exclude  all 
others. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"By  the  Constitution,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  as  Representative  any  per- 
son having  only  the  qualifications  therein 
mentioned,  without  superadding  thereto  any 
additional  qualifications  whatever."  1 
Hinds,  pp.  385-38e. 


I>enltentiary.°  Representative  Lemke, 
who  led  the  fight  for  the  seating  of  the 
Member-elect,  stated  the  issue  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the  House 
Is  whether  Mr.  F.  H.  Shoemaker  Is  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  this  House  or  whether  he  Is  dis- 
qualified. 

I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  he  is  not  disqualified  but  Is 
qualified  to  sit  here  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  House. 

In  the  first  place,  the  qualifications  for  a 
Congressman  are  the  following: 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25 
years,  had  been  7  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  In 
which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

This  Is  the  qualification  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Representative  Carter  of  California  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Brigham  Roberts 
and  posed  the  following  question : 

Do  you  desire  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
this  House,  or  are  you  going  to  admit  every 
person  that  has  those  three  necessary  Con- 
stitutional qualifications  that  were  referred 
to  a  lew  moments  ago  for  admission  to  this 
House? 

In  response  to  Representative  Carter, 
Representative  McKeown  stated : 

The  Constitution  says  that  there  are  three 
qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  House. 
Neither  the  State  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
change  these  qualifications.  They  are  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  by  the  great  fa- 
thers of  the  Republic,  and  they  cannot  be 
changed  by  law. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  it  having 
been  determined  that  Member-elect 
Shoemaker  possessed  the  three  constitu- 
tional qualifications,  the  House  adopted 
a  substitute  resolution  calling  on  the 
Clerk  to  administer  the  oath  to  Mr. 
Shoemaker. 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive  discussions 
of  the  constitutional  issue  of  qualifica- 
tions is  contained  in  the  debates '"  involv- 
ing the  seating  of  Senator  William 
Langer,  who  was  seated  in  1942  despite 
a  challenge  involving — 

Charges  against  Langer  [which]  were  num- 
erous and  chlefiy  Involvjlng]  moral  turpi- 
tude, embracing  kickbacks,  conversion  of 
proceeds  of  legal  settlements,  acceptance  of 
a  bribe  In  leasing  government  property,  and 
premature  payments  on  contracts  of  adver- 
tising. Senate  Election,  Expulsion  <fe  Cen- 
sure Cases,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  71.  87th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  p.  141. 

Senator  Murdock  stated  the  issue  as 
follows : 

What  do  we  Judge?  A  man  comes  here  and 
presents  his  credentials  and  claims  that  he 
has  the  constitutional  qualification  to  be  a 
Senator.  As  Judges  of  that  fact,  we  look  at 
his  credentials;  we  consider  his  constitu- 
tional qualifications.  Where  do  we  find  them 
stated?  We  find  them  set  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution. I  believe  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  when  a  man 
came  here  with  credentials  from  his  State, 
and  claimed  to  have  the  constitutional  quali- 
fications, the  matter  could  be  Judged  by  the 
Senate  In  not  to  exceed  a  week  or  2  weeks' 


time;  but  when  the  word  'Judge'  Is  construed 
to  mean  the  power  to  add  qualifications, 
about  which  the  State  does  not  know,  about 
which  the  Senate  does  not  know,  then,  of 
course,  there  is  brought  about  the  type  of 
farce  which  resulted  in  taking  4  years  to  de- 
termine that  Reed  Smoot  was  entitled  to  sit 
here  as  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the  type 
of  farce  which  has  resulted  In  Senator 
LANGER's  right  to  a  seat  being  held  In 
abeyance  lor  more  than  a  year,  the  committee 
searching  his  life  almost  from  chUdhood  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Oh,  did  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion ever  contemplate  that  such  a  thing  as 
that  would  happen?  In  framing  the  Consti- 
tution they  had  the  right  to  decide  what 
tribunal  should  be  the  Judge  of  the  morals 
and  the  InteUectual  qualifications  of  the  men 
sent  here,  and  they  decided  that  the  people 
of  the  sovereign  States  should  have  that 
power,  restricted  only  by  the  very  definite  but 
simple  qualifications  enunciated  In  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  88  Cong.  Rec.  2476-77 
(1942). 

At  another  point.  Senator  Murdock 
went  on  to  say : 

I  desire  to  read  eigaln  the  provision — 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, returns,  and  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members.  .  .  ." 

To  my  mind,  the  word  "Judge"  means  to 
look  at  the  qualifications  contained  in  the 
Constitution.  That  is  what  the  verb  "Judge" 
means:  To  Judge  of  something  in  existence — 
law  or  facts — and  to  apply  the  law  to  the 
facts.  To  extend  the  definition  of  the  word 
"Judge"  to  mean  that  we  can  superadd  to 
these  qualifications,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  mis- 
conception of  the  word  Itself.  88  Cong.  Rec. 
2475  (1942). 

During  the  debates.  Senator  Taft  fur- 
ther stated: 

If  the  Senate  can  say  that  the  absence  of 
moral  turpitude  Is  a  quaUficaUon.  it  can  Im- 
pose qualifications  based  on  morals,  the  re- 
Uglon  or  lack  of  religion  or  the  philosophical 
views  of  any  person  elected  •  •  •  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  would  give  the  majority 
of  either  House  the  ability  to  exclude  those 
who  disagreed  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority ••  *  It  is  my  beUef  that  Section  5 
of  Article  I  was  only  Intended  to  make  each 
House  the  final  Judge  of  whether  a  man  was 
properly  elected  and  whether  he  met  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
Itself.    88  Cong.  Rec.  2859  (1942). 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  affected  by 
the  temper  of  the  times,  Congress  has 
considered  the  qualifications  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 
Broadly  speaking,  these  deviations  fall 
into  three  general  categories  reflecting 
anti-Mormon— polygamy "  and  anti- 
Confederate  '■  feeling  and  a  case  involv- 
ing a  Member-elect  found  guilty  of  giving 


»77  Cong.  Rec.  73-74  (1933). 
I"  77th   Cong.    (1942),  S.  Joum.  77  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  pp.  8  et  seq.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  3  ef  seq. 


"  Case  of  Brigham  Roberts,  56th  Cong. 
1899,  1  Hinds,  Section  474.  This  case  In- 
volved a  Member-elect  from  Utah  who  was 
barred  from  his  seat  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  polygamlst  In  accord  with  the  Mor- 
mon faith  and  had  been  convicted  of  vi- 
olating a  federal  act  prohibiting  bigamy. 
But  see  case  of  Reed  Smoot.  58th  Cong., 
1903,  1  Hinds  481-484  (Mormon  seated  by 
Senate.) 

'=  Cases  of  Kentucky  members,  40th  Cong., 
1867,  1  Hinds,  449,  550,  551  which  were  barred 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Members-elect  had 
served  In  the  Confederate  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  Is  noteworthy,  however.  th.?t 
Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  subsequently  adopted,  which  expre.-sly 
disqualified  former  active  Confedf  rates 
from  serving  in  Congrers. 
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aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
category  sometimes  referred 
Congress  may  exclude  a 
has  resigned  to  escape  expulsic^n 
exceptions   represented   by 
gories  has  been  both  explicitly 
plicitly  overruled  by  the  House 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  in 
in    the    Shoemaker    case 
and   the  Langer  case,  supra 
short,  although  House  and 
dent  may  be  found  where 
factors  other  than  those 
the    Constitution    have    been 
grounds   for  exclusion,   these 
reflect  a  minority  viewpoint, 
divergency  of  viewpoint  appear^ 
gresslonal  precedent  malces 
more   imperative   in    my 
strong  adherence  be  given  to 
guage  of  the  Constitution  itself 
intent  of  the  framers  of  that 
as  reflected  in  the  history  of 
tutional  Conventions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ready  asked  consent  for  all 
extend  their  remarks  during 
Because  time  is  now  running 
Speaker,   I  do  now   move  the 
question   on   my    amendment 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.    The 
Mi-ssouri  moves  the  previous 
the  amendment   to  the 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaki  i 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The 
New  York  will  state  his 
inquiry. 

Mr.    STRATTON.      Mr. 
parliamentary    inquiry   is    this 
previous  question  is  not  voted 
will  not  be  possible  to  offer  othef 
ments  to  this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.    U  the 
tlon  is  voted  down  then  the 
recognition  would  be  taken  up 
Chair  would  give  recognition 
other  Member  who  couid  offer 

Mr.  STRATTON.    But,  Mr. 
the  previous  question  is  voted 
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11  Case     of     Victor     Berger 
(1919),  6  Cannons.  Sec.  56.     Thli 
volved  a  refusal  to  seat  a  Congres^m 
who  bad  been  found   guilty   In 
I  of  violation  of  the  Espionage 
noteworthy  that.  In  addition   to 
the  so-called  qualification  factors, 
Jorlty  House  report  further  Jiistlfijed 
elusion    of    Berger    under    Section 
Fourteenth    Amendment    barring 
office    of    Representative    anyone 
"given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
United  States. 

'•  This    category    Is    predicated 
novel  facts  involving  the  excluslofi 
Whlttemore  during  the  41st 
1    Hinds.    Sec,    464.      Rep 
signed  his  seat  while  expulsion 
were   pending  against  him  for 
appointments  to  the  military 
a  special  election  during  the  same 
Congress  held  to  fill  the  vacancy 
elected,    but   the   House   by 
fused  to  seat  him.     In  support  of 
lutlon   It  was   stated  that  since 
would   have    had    the   right    to 
Whlttemore  for  his  crime  commlt^d 
the  session  of  Congress,  that  it 
the  right  to  exclude  him  up>on 
after  his  resignation. 
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other  amendments  will  not  be  in  order? 
Is  that  the  case? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton)  , 
there  were — ayes  151,  noes  66. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  Members  in  favor 
of  taking  the  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  rise  and  remain  standing  until 
counted. 

Sixty-flve  Members  have  arisen,  a  suf- 
ficient number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
so  much  confusion,  we  did  not  hear 
whether  this  was  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  263,  nays  161.  not  voting  8. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  231 

YEAS— 263 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga, 
de  la  Oarza 
Denney 


Devlne 
Dickuison 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala, 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn, 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Good  ell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Gross 
G rover 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hays 
H*bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HiUl 
Hungate 
Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala, 

Jones.  Mo, 

Jones,  N,C, 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

I.ennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Machen 
Mahon 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
01;-,en 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
Passman 
Patman 
Felly 
Pepper 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams.  Miss 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St,  Onge 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 


Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Morse.  Mass. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PIKE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  DELANEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


PettU 

Scherle 

Pickle 

Schneebell 

Poage 

Schweiker 

Poff 

Schwengel 

Pool 

Scott 

Price,  Tex. 

Selden 

Pryor 

Shipley 

Pucinskl 

Shrlver 

Purcell 

Slkes 

Qule 

Skubltz 

Quillen 

Slack 

Railsback 

Smith,  Calif. 

Randall 

Smith,  NY, 

Rarick 

Smith,  Okla, 

Reld,  m. 

Snyder 

Relfel 

Springer 

Reinecke 

Stafford 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Staggers 

Rivers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Stephens 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stubblefteld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Roth 

Talcott 

Roudebush 

Taylor 

Roush 

Teague,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Thompson,  Ga 

Saylor 

Tuck 

Schadeberg 

Utt 

NAYS— 161 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Addabbo 

Glalmo 

Albert 

GUbert 

Annunzlo 

Gonzalez 

Ashley 

Green.  Pa. 

Ayres 

Griffiths 

Barrett 

Gubser 

Bingham 

Gude 

Blatulk 

Hanna 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Boland 

Harvey 

Bolton 

Hathaway 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Brasco 

Helstoskl 

Broom  Held 

Hicks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holland 

Burke.  Mass. 

Howard 

Burton,  Calif. 

Irwin 

Button 

Jacobs 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Joelson 

Carey 

Karsten 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Cohelan 

Kelly 

Conable 

Klrwan 

Conte 

Kluczynskl 

Conyers 

Kupferman 

Corman 

McCarthy 

Culver 

McEwen 

Daddarlo 

McFall 

Daniels 

MacGregor 

Davis.  Wis. 

Madden 

Delaney 

Mallliard 

Dellenback 

Marsh 

Dent 

Mathias.  Md. 

Derwlnskl 

Matsunaga 

Dlggs 

Meeds 

Dingell 

Mesklll 

Donohue 

Michel 

Dow 

MUler,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Mlnish 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Edwards.  Calif 

Monagan 

Erlenborn 

Moore 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Farbsteln 

Morton 

Pelghan 

Mosher 

Findley 

Moss 

Foley 

Multer 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  m. 

Ford. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Fraser 

Nix 

Prellnghuysen 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

NOT  VOTING- 

Bow 

Edwards.  La. 

CahlU 

Friedel 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  as  above 
recorded. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  resolution,  among 
other  things,  states  that  the  Member 
from  New  York  is  ineligible  to  serve  in 
the  other  body,  and  therefore  clearly 
beyond  our  power  to  so  vote;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  fact  it  anticipates  election 
results  in  the  18th  District  of  New  York, 
a  matter  upon  which  we  cannot  judge  at 
this  time,  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that 
the  resolution  is  an  improper  one  for  the 
House  to  consider,  and  that  it  clearly  ex- 
ceeds our  authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ob- 
serve to  the  gentleman  that  if  the  point 
of  order  would  be  in  order  it  would  have 
been  at  a  previous  stage  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  gentleman's  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  May  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  my  statement  that  under  the 
resolution  on  which  we  are  about  to  vote, 
the  only  clear  meaning  of  it  would  pre- 
clude the  gentleman  from  New  York 
from  serving  in  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  The  Chair  cannot  pass  upon 
that  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Curtis  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
is  defeated,  then  is  it  in  order  to  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  amendment  is 
defeated,  the  original  resolution  will  be 
before  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  an  immediate 
vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes.  for  an  immedi- 
ate vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri prevails  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  resolution,  then  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  further  vote, 
however? 

The  SPEAKER.  Then  the  question 
will  occur  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
tMr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


were — yeas  248,  nays  176, 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  24] 
TEAS— 248 


not  voting  8, 


Abbitt 

Gross 

Pettis 

Abernethy 

Gubser 

Pickle 

Adair 

Gude 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Gurney 

Poff 

Tenn. 

Hagan 

Pollock 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

Pool 

Andrews, 

Hall 

Price,  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Halpern 

Pryor 

Ashbrook 

Hamilton 

Pucinskl 

Ashmore 

Hammer- 

Purcell 

Aspinall 

schmidt 

Quie 

Ayres 

Hanna 

Quillen 

Baring 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Randall 

Battln 

Hardy 

Rarick 

Belcher 

Harrison 

Reld,  m. 

Bell 

Harsha 

Relfel 

Bennett 

Hubert 

Reinecke 

Berry 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Betts 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rivers 

Bevlll 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Blackburn 

Herlong 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Blanton 

Horton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bray 

HuU 

Roth 

Brlnkley 

Hungate 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Hunt 

Roush 

Brotzman 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Saylor 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Jarman 

Schadeberg 

Broyhill,  Va. 

JohiLson,  Calif 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schweiker 

Burke.  Fla, 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  Mo. 

Selden 

Biish 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Cabell 

Karth 

Shrlver 

Carter 

Kazen 

Slkes 

Casey 

Kee 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

King.  N.Y. 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Smith,  Okla. 

Clark 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Clausen, 

Kyi 

Staggers 

DonH. 

Kyros 

Steed 

Collier 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Langen 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Latta 

Stratton 

Cowger 

Leggett 

Stubblefleld 

Cramer 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Talcott 

Curtis 

Uoyd 

Taylor 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  Md. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Denney 

Lukens 

Tuck 

Devlne 

McClure 

Tunney 

Dickinson 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Dole 

McDade 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

McDonald, 

Vander  Jagt 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Vlgorito 

Downing 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

Machen 

Waldle 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Walker 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Wampler 

Ellberg 

Mathias.  Md. 

Watklns 

Esch 

May 

Watson 

Eshleman 

Mayne 

Watts 

Everett 

Meeds 

Whalley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Fallon 

MilU 

Whltener 

Fascell 

Minshall 

Whltten 

Flno 

Mize 

WUiiams,  Miss. 

Pisher 

Montgomery 

Williams,  Pa. 

Flood 

Morgan 

Willis 

Flynt 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Winn 

Fountain 

Myers 

Wright 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Wyatt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

Wydler 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Wylle 

Oallfianakis 

O'Konskl 

Wyman 

Gardner 

Olsen 

Young 

Garmatz 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Younger 

Gathings 

Passman 

Zion 

Gettys 

Patman 

Zwacb 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Goodllng 

Pepper 
NAYS— 176 

Adams 

Boland 

Carey 

Addabbo 

Boiling 

Celler 

Albert 

Brademas 

Clawson,  Del 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Brasco 

Cleveland 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

Cohelan 

Arends 

Broomfleld 

Conable 

Ashley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conte 

Barrett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Conyers 

Bates 

Burke.  Mass. 

Corman 

Blester 

Burton,  Calif. 

Culver 

Bingham 

Button 

Daddarlo 

Blatnlk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Boggs 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Pelghan 

Findley 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

ford. 

wmiam  D. 
FYaser 

Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Halleck 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 


Joelson 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kiru-an 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Laird 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pirale 

Price,  ni. 

Railsback 

Rees 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegel 

Robison 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan' 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 8 
Bow  Edwards,  La.       Macdonald, 

Cahill  Prledel  Mass 

Dawson  King,  Calif.         Morse.  Mass. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  307,  nays  116,  not  voting  9, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  261 

YEAS — 307 


Abbitt 

Bolton 

Collier 

Abernethy 

Bray 

Colmer 

Adair 

Brlnkley 

Conable 

Albert 

Brock 

Corbett 

Anderson,  111. 

Broomfleld 

Cowger 

Anderson, 

Brotzman 

Cramer 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cunningham 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Curtis 

Andrews, 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Davis,  Ga. 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Arends 

Buchanan 

de  la  Garza 

Ashbrook 

Burke,  Fla. 

Denney 

Ashmore 

Burleson 

Derwlnskl 

Aspinall 

Burton,  Utah 

Devlne 

Ayres 

Bush 

Dickinson 

Bates 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dingell 

Battln 

Cabell 

Dole 

Belcher 

Carter 

Dom 

BeU 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Downing 

Berry 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Betts 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Bevlll 

Clark 

Edmondson 

Blester 

Clausen. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

DonH. 

Ellberg 

Blanton 

Clawson,  Del 

Erlenborn 

Boggs 

Cleveland 

Esch 
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Esbleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Fxilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
F\iqua 
Galiaanakis 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuylcendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Majss. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Macben 
Mahon 
Mailliaxd 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MetsklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'KonskI 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
QvUe 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Held,  m. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 

NAYS— 116 

Daniels 

Delaney 

E>enenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Gallagher 
Gtalmo 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Qrlffltbs 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Run  sf  eld 
Rup  )e 


Satt  srfleld 


St  Germain 
Sattsn 
Sayl  Dr 
Sch!  deberg 
Sch<  rle 
Schi  leebell 
Schi  relker 
Sch^  rengel 
Scott 
Seld  jn 
Shif  ley 
Shri  ifer 
Stkei 
Slsk 
Sku  >itz 
Slacc 

Smi  h,  Calif. 
Smi  ,h,  Okla. 
Snyi  ler 
Spn  ager 
Staf  brd 
Stag  gers 
Stai  ton 
Steed 

Steli  :er,  Ariz. 
Stel  rer,  WU. 
Stef  hens 
Stra  tton 


Stu' 
StUi 
Tal< 
Tay 


1  iblefleld 
kej 
ott 
or 


Stu(  key 
Talc  ott 


Mex.  Tea|ue.  Tex. 

Ga. 
,  Wis. 


Thompson, 
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Tho  nson, 

TUCL 

Tuiney 
Ulli|ian 
Utt 

Van!  Deerlln 
Van  ier  Jagt 
Vlg(  rlto 
Wai  gonner 
Wallle 
Wai  ier 
Wai  ipler 
Wai  kins 
Watson 
Walts 
Whi  .len 
Whi  Jley 
White 
Whi  tener 
Whi  tten 
Wld  nail 
Wli:  lams.  Miss. 
WUl  lams.  Pa. 
Will  Is 

Wll$on,  Bob 
1, 
Ctarles  H. 
Wldn 
Wright 
Wyitt 
Wy(  Her 
Wylle 
Wyi  aan 
Yo\.ng 
Yoi  nger 
Zah  lockl 
Zloi 
Zwich 


Hal  haway 
Hai  rklna 
Hel  itoskl 

HICES 

Hoi  Ifleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwfln 

Jacz>bs 

Joeison 

Karsten 

Kaltenmeler 

Kety 

Klijwan 

Kupferman 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

Mt^'all 

den 
Marsh 
Majtsunaga 
Miner,  Calif. 
Mltilsh 
Mi^k 
Mo^agan 


Moorhead 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbin 


Baring 
Bow 
Cahlll 
Dawson 


Pike 

St.  Onge 

Price,  ni. 

Scheuer 

Rees 

Smith,  Iowa 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Smith,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Sullivan 

Reuss 

Taft 

Rodlno 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ronan 

Tenzer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

Roybal 

Wiggins 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Sandman 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Ed wards.  La. 

Macdonald, 

Frledel 

Mass. 

King,  Calif. 

Morse,  Mass. 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  and  Mr. 
CONTE  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  preamble. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  urging  a  mo- 
tion that  duplicates  an  action  already 
taken  by  the  House.  The  House  already 
has  had  a  motion  to  close  debate  on  the 
preamble  and  on  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

We  have  already  had  that  vote.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gentle- 
man's request  and/or  motion  is  out  of 
order.  I  think  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  will  indicate  that  the 
point  being  advocated  reflects  accurately 
the  proceedings  as  they  have  transpired. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
on  the  amendment  and  the  resolution 
but  not  on  the  preamble. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Just  one  minute. 
The  Chair  will  protect  the  rights  of  all 
Members.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  I  understand  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes,  I  would  imagine  they 
would  reflect  that  the  House  had  already 
voted  on  the  motion  to  close  debate  on 
the  preamble  as  well  as  the  resolution  as 
amended.  If  the  minutes  so  reflect,  my 
Inquiry  of  the  Speaker  is  this,  then :  Am 
I  not  correct  that  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  would  be  out  of 
order  without  further  approval  of  this 
body  in  some  form? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready answered  that  and  advised  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the  pre- 
vious question  heretofore  ordered  was  on 
the  amendment  and  the  resolution  but 
not  on  the  preamble  itself.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  Is  making  a  motion 


to  apply  the  previous  question  to  the  pre- 
amble and  the  question  is  on  that  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
I  be  in  order  to  move  that  we  strike  out 
the  word  "inhabitancy"  from  the  third 
or  fourth  line  of  the  preamble? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  ordered,  that  motion  would  not 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
seeking  recognition  on  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  since  I  desired  to  move  we 
amend  the  preamble  by  striking  out  the 
word  "inhabitancy"  on  line  4  of  page  1 
of  the  preamble. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion takes  precedence  over  a  motion  to 
amend. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
what  way,  then,  would  one  who  opposed 
a  finding  that  Adam  Clayton  Poweu 
was  an  Inhabitant  of  the  State  of  New 
York  register  his  views  under  this  cir- 
cumstance? I  was  seeking  recognition 
to  find  the  proper  parliamentary  point 
at  which  to  make  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  within  the  control  of  the  House. 
If  the  previous  question  is  ordered,  then 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  or  any  oth- 
er motion  on  the  preamble  would  not  be 
in  order.  The  Chair  cannot  enlighten 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary Inquii-y.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  I  desire  to  reg- 
ister my  view  and  if  other  Members  de- 
sire to  register  their  views  that  it  is  in- 
consistent for  the  word  "inhabitancy"  to 
remain  in  this  preamble,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  us  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  voted  down,  then  someone  who 
opposed  it  would  be  recognized  by  the 
Chair. 

The  question  is  on  the  ordering  of  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
Mr.     BURTON     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  raise  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  wish  to  make  that  point 
of  order  now  or  wait  until  after  the  Chair 
puts  the  question? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  After 
the  Chair  puts  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  li 
not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Burton  1  objects  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  evidently  a 
quorum  Is  not  present.  The  roUcall  is 
automatic. 

Those  in  favor  of  ordering  the  previous 
question  will  when  their  names  are  called 
vote  "aye,"  those  opposed  will  vote  "no." 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  310,  nays  9,  not  voting  113, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  26] 
YEAS— 310 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Ksch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 


Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puquft 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoliSeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 


Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

M03S 

Multer 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'KonskI 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  NY. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Bt.  Onge 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Bchadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SlBk 

Slack 


Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Btuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga 


Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

NAYS— 9 


Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Miss. 
Williams,  Pa. 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
and  the  preamble. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Burke,  Mass.       MlnshaU  Pollock 

Dtngell  Murphy,  N.Y.      Stratton 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pike  Wydler 

NOT  VOTING— 113 


Abernethy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Macdonald, 

Adair 

Edwards,  La. 

Mass. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mallllard 

Anderson, 

Fallon 

Martin 

Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

May 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Felghan 

MeskiU 

Andrews, 

Flood 

Mills 

N.  Dak. 

Frelinghuysen 

Mlze 

Ashmore 

Frledel 

Monagan 

Ayres 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Baring 

Gardner 

Mosher 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  m. 

Berry 

Gettys 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Blester 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pelly 

Boiling 

Gumey 

Pettis 

Bolton 

Halleck 

Plrnle 

Bow 

Hanley 

Poff 

Brasco 

Harrison 

Pool 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rees 

Broomfield 

Hawkins 

Reld,  ni. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Relfel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Relnecke 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Holland 

Resnlck 

Broyhill,  Va. 

HuU 

Reuss 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Joelson 

Roblson 

Carter 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ronan 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schweiker 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schwengel 

Conyers 

Karth 

Shipley 

Daniels 

King,  Calif. 

Skubltz 

Dawson 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Derwinskl 

Klrwan 

Springer 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Lloyd 

UlUnan 

Downing 

McCarthy 

Utt 

Dulskl 

McClure 

Willis 

Dwyer 

McFall 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  rise? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  vote  are  solely  on  the  pre- 
amble? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  states  in 
response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  that  would 
be  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
preamble. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  and  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  make  his  motion  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  and  the  pre- 
amble? 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all .  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
as  amended  which  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  GAINS  UN- 
DER PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  histori- 
cally it  has  been  popular  to  find  fault 
with  incumbent  administrations.  While 
it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  select 
isolated  circumstances  and  magnify  them 
beyond  all  reality,  we  should,  from  time 
to  time,  pause  to  look  at  the  overall  sit- 
uation in  order  that  our  prospective  not 
be  distorted. 

Brushing  aside  the  flamboyant  rhetoric 
and  often  irresponsible  claims  which  fre- 
quently are  the  product  of  partisan  feel- 
ings rather  than  studied  logic,  let  us 
look  at  the  realities,  let  us  look  at  the 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

Since  the  end  of  1963,  the  Johnson 
administration  has  presided  over  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  economic  and 
social  progress  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Here  are  20  outstanding  achievements: 

First.  Six  million  more  people  are  at 
work,  and  at  higher  paying  jobs  than 
ever. 

Second.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  5.7  to  3.7  percent,  the 
number  out  of  work  is  down  by  1  Vi  mil- 
lion, and  the  nimiber  of  long-term  un- 
employed by  565,000. 

Third.  Industrial  production  htis  risen 
by  25  percent. 

Fourth.  The  gross  national  product, 
corrected  for  price  change,  is  up  more 
than  $100  billion  or  17  percent — almost 
as  much  as  during  the  entire  8  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Fifth.  The  average  American's  real  in- 
come— after  taxes  and  corrected  for 
price  changes — has  Increased  by  14  per- 
cent— a  larger  gain  than  in  the  prior 
8  years. 

Sixth.  Net  income  per  farm — corrected 
for  the  rise  in  prices  farmers  pay — has 
Increased  by  23  percent. 

Seventh.  Profits  after  taxes  have  risen 
by  36  percent. 

Eighth.  Total  wages  and  salaries  paid 
have  grown  by  29  percent. 

Ninth.  American    families    have    In- 
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creased  their  net  financial  wealth  by  $150 
billion. 

Tenth.  Some  4  million  Amerioans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line.     | 

Eleventh.  Federal  income  a$d  excise 
taxes  have  been  cut  by  $20  billion. 

Twelvth.  Some  3  million  old#r  Amer- 
icans have  received  hospital  caite  and  an 
estimated  5*72  million  have  received 
physicians'  services  under  medicare. 

Thirteenth.  Some  13.500  medical  stu- 
dents and  more  than  18,000  nurses  are 
receiving  Federal  scholarships  pr  loans. 

Fourteenth.  The  Elementary  bnd  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  helping  more 
than  8  million  disadvantaged  cl|ildren  in 
over  17,000  school  districts. 

Fifteenth.  More  than  1  millioh  college 
students  are  realizing  their  hopes  of 
higher  education  through  the!  Federal 
programs  such  as  the  education  oppor- 
tunities grants,  the  college  work-study 
program,  the  National  Defens^  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  federally  insured  leans. 

Sixteenth.  Some  1.050  community  ac- 
tion agencies  have  been  establisl^ed  to  as- 
sist poor  families.  ! 

Seventeenth.  An  estimated  6  million 
people  have  been  reached  by  new  anti- 
poverty  programs,  including  t^s  year 
737,000     Headstart     children;     350,000 


the    Neighborhooc 
31,000  youths  in 


Youth 
the  Job 


youths    in 
Corps;   and 
Corps. 

Eighteenth.  Eight  million  more  work 
ers  are  covered  by  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions,  and  the  minimum 
wage  has  been  raised  to  $1.40  for  32  mil- 
lion previously  covered.  I 

Nineteenth.  Training  has  b^en  pro- 
vided for  almost  1  million  workers  under 
Federal  training  programs. 

Twentieth.  The  annual  flow  o^  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  governnients  has 
expanded  by  $5  Vi  billion.  | 

The  advance  in  the  welfar*  of  the 
average  American  under  Presid^t  John- 
son has  never  been  equaled.  Thjs  is  true 
whether  we  look  at  the  gains  made  in  the 
private  economy  in  response  to  v^e  over- 
all economic  policies;  or  the  direct  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  to  individuals 
from  new  Federal  programs. 

This  has  truly  been  the  era  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  progress.  And  during  tills 
period  of  enormous  economic  progress, 
growth,  and  opportunity  the  United 
States  has  had  greater  price  I  stability 
than  any  other  industrial  counth?  in  the 
free  world.  ' 

Somebody  must  be  doing  something 
right  in  this  country. 


sdr 


IMPRCVING  CRIMINAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conseftt  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  td  include 
extraneous  matter.  ! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  !  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado?  [ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  [moment 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  proposals 
to  improve  criminal  law  enforcement  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    All  of  us  in 


Congress  are  daily  exposed  to  the  prob- 
lems within  the  District  and  are  fully 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  reverse  the 
increasing  trend  of  criminality  and  the 
need  to  turn  this  city  into  a  model  for 
all  of  our  citizens  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  follow  and  admire. 

Crime  is  not  a  simple  problem.  It  is 
deep  rooted  in  certain  elements  of  our 
society.  The  proposals  of  the  President 
are  a  fine  step  in  our  battle  against  the 
evils  of  lawlessness.  We  cannot  hesitate 
now  or  overly  long  delay  consideration 
of  these  matters.  Each  Member  of  this 
Congress  should  carefully  weigh  and 
study  the  proposals,  analyze  their  value 
and  then  promptly  move  forward  so  that 
we  may  strike  out  against  the  problem 
of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  certain  that  after  a  close  scrutiny 
of  these  proposals  we  will  all  recognize 
their  inherent  merit. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  this 
program  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  and  that  is  the  segment  of  the 
proposal  which  suggests  that  witness 
fees  be  increased  to  more  adequately 
compensate  individuals  in  our  commu- 
nity who  come  forward  to  testify  at  trial. 
Every  citizen  has  a  duty  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  defendants  when 
they  have  evidence  that  is  relevant  to 
such  prosecution.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  these  good  citizens  often 
come  forth  to  testify  at  tremendous  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  They  lose  time  from 
their  jobs,  are  absent  from  their  homes 
and  may  even  in  extreme  cases  be  subject 
to  harassment  by  the  criminal  element 
in  the  city.  Therefore,  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
such  witnesses  should  be  endorsed.  I 
recognize  that  the  amount  is  modest  but 
it  represents  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  existing  fee  schedule  and  I  urge  en- 
actment of  this  proposal  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
program  as  it  is  designed  to  make  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  better  and  a  safer 
place  in  which  to  live. 


NEW  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
wisdom  in  naming  Ramsey  Clark  to  be 
our  new  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Clark,  at  39,  already  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  and  dedication  as  a 
public  servant.  He  has  acquired  in- 
valuable experience  within  the  Justice 
Department,  first,  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  then,  as  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  finally,  as  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  which  post  he  is  serving  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Clark  Is  the  son  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  and  is  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney.  He  was  born  in 
Dallas  Tex.,  received  his  B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  and  his 
M.A.  and  juris  doctor  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.    He  has  served  as 


the  national  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  before  joining 
the  Justice  Department. 

Ramsey  Clark's  backgroimd  and  ex- 
perience make  him  the  ideal  choice  for 
the  responsible  position  of  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1  Washington 
Post  heartily  endorsing  Mr.  Clark  for 
this  position: 

New  Attorney  General 

President  Johnson  followed  the  logical 
course  In  naming  Ramsey  Clark  to  be  At- 
torney General.  In  the  position  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  under  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  Mr.  Clarlc  proved  to  be  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  an  administrator  of  sub- 
stantial ability.  Since  Mr.  Katzenbach'g 
reassignment  to  the  State  Department  last 
September,  Mr.  Clark  has  presided  over  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  acting  Attorney 
General  with  poise  and  good  Judgment  as 
well  as  alertness  and  energy.  President 
Johnson  could  scarcely  have  passed  him  by 
in  making  a  permanent  appointment  with- 
out discouraging  the  kind  of  public  service 
that  he  most  prizes. 

If  Mr.  Clark  had  been  chosen  from  private 
life  at  the  age  of  39.  questions  would  have 
been  raised  about  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  problems.  But  having 
risen  to  the  top  within  the  Department,  he 
Is  in  the  position,  despite  his  age,  of  being 
the  most  experienced  man  for  the  Job. 
Though  quiet  by  nature  and  cautious  in 
charting  his  course,  he  appears  to  have  a 
keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  ample 
courage  to  act  on  his  convictions. 

This  community  has  special  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  wise  advice  to 
the  President  to  veto  the  District  crime  bill 
passed  by  Congress  last  year.  In  a  delicate 
position  because  of  his  uncertain  status  and 
because  of  the  mounting  volume  of  crime 
in  Washington,  he  held  fast  to  oonstitution- 
al  principles  and  a  sociologically  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Since  he  Is  known 
to  be  a  liberal  with  his  feet  on  the  ground, 
we  surmise  that  this  Incident  may  vrell  pro- 
vide an  Index  to  the  kind  of  service  he  will 
render  as  Attorney  General. 

The  President  has  done  well  to  promote  a 
highly  promising  public  servant,  and  we 
think  the  response  of  the  country  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Senate  will  be  enthusiastic. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  President  In 
his  education  and  health  message  has 
called  for  an  expanded  and  strengthened 
national  program  in  occupational  health. 
The  time  has  come  to  do  something  about 
the  effects  of  a  working  man's  job  on 
his  health.  This  problem  has  been  ne- 
glected too  long. 

Today,  our  Government  supports 
medical  and  health  services  for  many 
groups  of  American  citizens — mothers 
and  children,  oldsters,  people  with  heart 
disease,  strokes,  cancer,  and  mental 
problems,  and  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed. Yet  we  have  not  paid  sufiQcient 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  largest 
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group  of  our  citizens — the  workers  who 
keep  our  Nation  strong,  productive,  and 
free.  The  proposed  legislation  is  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  alleviating  this  problem. 

The  health  hazards  faced  by  our  80 
million  workers  are  very  real  and  very 
serious.  They  range  from  vexing  skin 
diseases  to  deadly  lung  cancer.  One  of 
every  10  soft-coal  miners  In  Appalachla 
has  a  disabling  chest  disease  caused  by 
his  work.  Four  million  others  in  the 
manufacturing,  construction,  and  auto- 
motive repair  industries  work  under  con- 
ditions either  immediately  dangerous  to 
their  health  or  hazardous  enough  to  re- 
quire continual  inspection.  Millions  of 
workers  hold  jobs  where  the  high  level 
noise  is  potentially  damaging  to  their 
hearing. 

These  problems  do  more  than  adverse- 
ly affect  the  worker,  although  that  in  it- 
self is  enough  to  merit  our  attention. 
They  also  affect  the  health  and  strength 
of  our  Nation.  In  areas  of  our  Nation 
machinists,  whose  skills  are  crucial  to 
our  defense  effort,  are  in  short  supply — 
their  factories  on  double  shifts.  If  they 
miss  work,  production  suffers.  Similar- 
ly, reports  of  occupational  diseases  oc- 
curring in  one  plant  or  industry  are  not 
widely  available  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence in  other  areas.  Nor  is  there  any 
effective  mechanism  for  testing  the  bur- 
geoning avalanche  of  new  products  and 
processes.  We  need  to  protect  our  work- 
ers and  to  take  needed  precautions  be- 
fore health  hazards  occur. 

Because  the  health  hazards  facing  our 
workers  are  varied  and  complicated,  so- 
lutions are  not  easily  found.  I  think  the 
President's  proposals,  if  effectively  car- 
ried out,  can  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  this  problem. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
coming supplemental  military  appropri- 
ation bill  will  be  regarded  by  some  as 
a  referendum  on  the  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. No  single  vote,  however,  can  pos- 
sibly delineate  the  measure  of  congres- 
sional or  public  endorsement  on  a 
problem  so  intricate  or  vexing  as  that 
which  confronts  us  in  Vietnam.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  support  the  course  of  escala- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both 
sides  want  talks.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  probing  for  these  talks 
about  3  weeks  ago.  The  truce  provided 
an  opportunity  for  peace  talks  to  begin. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister 
had  said  that  only  after  unconditional 
end  to  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
could  there  be  talks.  This  represents 
what  Is  thought  to  be  a  considerable 
shift  in  the  position  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  do  not  now  insist  upon 
their  "four  points"  which  includes  the 
evacuation  of  all  American  troops. 


Second,  the  military  importance  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  question- 
able. It  is  not  something  that  we  need 
to  do  to  sustain  the  military  effort  or 
maintain  our  military  strength  in  South 
Vietnam.  For  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  said: 

I  don't  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
future  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  south. 

If  Secretary  McNamara  is  right  and 
if  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  is 
sincere,  our  policy  with  respect  to  bomb- 
ing ought  to  be  clear.  If  cessation  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  cannot  sig- 
nificantly affect  our  military  position, 
and  if  it  would  be  construed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  as  a  step  toward  peace,  it 
is  a  course  of  action  which  we  should 
attempt.  That  is  why  I  telegraphed  the 
President,  at  the  time  of  the  truce,  ex- 
pressing my  deep  disappointment  at  the 
resimiption  of  the  bombings  as  a  destruc- 
tive force  against  negotiations. 

We,  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  can  afford  to  make 
a  first  gesture  of  peace  and  the  first  con- 
cession without  it  being  taken  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  We  will  be  able  to  deduce 
the  intentions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
by  whatever  follows.  If  they  are  per- 
sistent in  exploiting  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  for  their  own  military  advan- 
tage we  will  know,  once  and  for  all.  their 
intent.  The  burden  of  what  follows  will 
fall  heavily  upon  them  and  will  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  the  conflict.  I  believe  we 
can  take  this  initiative  toward  peace. 
And  I  believe  we  ought  to  take  It  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  peace  talks 
begin,  it  is  clear  that  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  must  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  negotiations,  because 
they  are  a  participant  in  the  present 
conflict.  Evidence  Is  mounting  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is  independ- 
ent of  the  government  of  Hanoi,  and  will 
not  necessarily  be  bound  by  decisions 
reached  in  a  negotiation  in  which  they 
did  not  participate.  Even  if  they  were 
not  independent  of  Hanoi,  they  could 
assert  at  any  future  date  that  such  a 
conference  is  not  binding  on  them  if  they 
are  not  represented  there. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  regardless 
of  when  the  negotiations  begin,  we  must 
take  our  cue  from  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
We  must  accept  the  decisions  of  the  elec- 
torate of  that  country.  The  recently 
elected  constituent  assembly  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  is  now  drafting  a 
Constitution  designed  to  represent  all 
the  people  and  to  preserve  their  rights 
and  freedoms.  I  think  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  Indicate  our  sup- 
port for  these  efforts.  If  we  should  do 
so,  we  indicate  our  objectives  clearly: 
that  we  are  not  there  to  subjugate  a 
people  but  that  we  are  there  to  insure 
their  right  of  self-determination. 


GREAT  PLAINS  PARKWAY  BILL 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  bill  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Great  Plains 
Parkway  is  being  introduced  in  Congress 
today  by  my  Kansas  colleagues  and  me. 

Sponsored  by  both  U.S.  Senators  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Frank  Carlson  and 
Senator  James  Pearson,  and  all  five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Kansas — Representative 
Robert  Dole,  of  the  First  District;  my- 
self from  the  Second  District;  Repre- 
sentative Larry  Winn,  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict; Representative  Garner  Shriver, 
of  the  Fourth  District;  and  Representa- 
tive Joe  Skubitz,  of  the  Fifth  District — 
the  measure  seeks  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  a  parkway  and  scenic  roads 
through  the  heartland  of  our  Nation,  be- 
ginning in  Oklahoma  and  traversing  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, and  North  Dakota  to  its  northern 
terminus  in  Montana. 

In  this  region  some  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  important  history  of  our  Nation 
was  written.  The  proposed  parkway 
would  connect  a  multitude  of  historical, 
scenic  and  educational  attractions.  In 
linking  these  nationally  significant  fea- 
tures together  by  parkways  and  scenic 
roads,  untold  numbers  of  Americans 
would  be  invited  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  great  frontier  heritage  of  the 
region  as  well  as  its  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  today. 

All  Members  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
are  familiar  with  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  region — the  rolling  hills,  the  blue- 
stem  pastures,  the  cool  streams  and 
pleasant  valleys,  and  the  historic  spots 
along  the  way.  We  would  like  to  have 
people  from  other  States  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  features  because  we 
feel  that  one  of  the  most  appealing  as- 
pects of  the  whole  parkway  is  the  great 
prairie,  the  remaining  vestiges  of  which 
are  in  Kansas. 

The  proposed  route  through  Kansas 
runs  from  Sedan,  near  the  Oklahoma 
line  in  southern  Kansas,  northward 
through  the  heart  of  the  Flint  Hills  to 
historic  Council  Grove,  up  the  Blue 
Valley  by  Tuttle  Creek,  and  ending  at 
the  Hollenberg  Pony  Express  station 
near  Hanover.  The  route  is  replete  with 
history.  It  includes  the  Independence 
crossing  on  the  famous  Oregon  Trail  and 
Alcove  Springs  near  Blue  Rapids  and 
Marysville,  a  spot  of  beauty  which  was 
once  a  famous  camping  spot  on  the 
Oregon  Trail.  The  parkway  would  cross 
the  Sante  Fe  Trail  at  Council  Grove,  the 
home  of  the  Council  Oak,  the  Custer 
Elm,  and  the  Post  Office  Oak.  At  Cot- 
tonwood Falls  stands  the  oldest  Kansas 
courthouse.  The  route  also  includes 
scenes  of  ranching  and  agriculture  in 
their  productive  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  well-being  and  its  economy. 

The  Kansas  delegation  in  introducing 
the  Great  Plains  Parkway  hopes  to  elicit 
the  support  of  the  delegations  in  other 
States. 

The  feeling  of  the  delegation  is  that 
subsequent  studies  by  appropriate  agen- 
cies will  suggest  areas  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility, State  responsibility,  and  Joint 
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cooperation  in  some  areas.  Studies  al- 
ready carried  on  in  Kansas  poLi^t  in  that 
direction. 

The  members  of  the  Kansas  delegation 
do  not  anticipate  hearings  or  other  con 
gressional  action  in  this  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  The  introduction  at 
this  time  is  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
from  other  States  and  hopefully  to  bring 
about  feasibility  studies  and  ^ther  re- 
search on  the  proposal  by  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  Should  the!  proposal 
in  whole  or  in  part  appear  ffeasible  it 
would  then  be  the  Intention  of  the  dele- 
gation to  request  hearings  iind  seek 
action  at  the  second  session  ofj  the  90th 
Congress.       

HENRY  R.  LUCE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr!  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  a^d  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  ani  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
with  the  sudden  death  yesterday  of 
Harry  Luce,  editor  and  put  Usher  of 
Time-Life-Fortime,  America  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  creal  ive  news- 
papermen. 

He  brought  a  new  approach!  to  maga- 
zine journalism,  and  a  new  dimension 
to  magazine  news  reporting.  More  than 
this,  for  many  years  he  stood  strongly  for 
internationalism  and  for  a  fesponsive 
and  responsible  U.S.  foreign  oolicy.  In 
the  days  of  McCarthy  he  vigorously  op- 


There  has  been  much  less  dispute  about 
his  other  magazines.  They  are  all  eminently 
successful  and  Fortune,  for  example,  has  be- 
come an  outstanding  publication  In  Its  field. 

Henry  Luce  was  a  missionary's  son  who  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  has  a  unique 
moral  mission.  His  adversaries  accused  him 
of  misguided  zeal  In  trying  to  mount  un- 
limited crusades  In  the  inherently  limited 
spheres  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  But  U 
his  effect  on  Asian  policy  over  the  past  gen- 
eration was  often  unfortunate,  he  was  a 
powerful  influence  for  Internationalism  over 
isolationism  in  the  critical  years  leading  up 
to  American  involvement  In  World  War  11. 
His  magazines  moved  courageously  against 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  when 
that  demagogue  was  at  his  peak,  and  they 
have  consistently  worked  in  behalf  of  Negro 
equality. 

A  shy.  reticent  man  in  public.  Mr.  Luce 
sought  power  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
controversial  Ideas.  But  he  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  the  pioneering  and  provocative 
journalistic  enterprises  he  created  to  advance 
those  ideas. 


posed  the  Senator  and  those 


rightwing 


elements  of  that  era  that  c!  early  de 
served  to  be  revealed  to  the  American 
people. 

Throughout  Harry  Luce  strongly  sup- 
ported the  need  for  civil  righlts  legisla- 
tion. 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join,  I  am  suije,  with  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  expressing  our  deep  syfnpathy  to 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  and  to  mem^rs  of  the 
family  in  our  deep  expression  lof  respect 
for  Harry  Luce  and  particularly  for 
those  things  for  which  he  ^tood  and 
which  will  live  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  an 
editorial: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mix.   1.   1967] 
Henry  R.  Luce 

Henry  R.  Luce  created  an  entlri  sly  new  ap- 
proach m  magazine  Journalism  and  Indi- 
rectly Influenced  the  technlqujs  of  pre- 
senting the  news  In  dally  newspapers.  He 
built  a  large,  complex,  highly  successful 
publishing  enterprUe.  For  perjonal  force, 
ambition,  intelligence,  calculated  daring  and 
sustained  executive  skill,  he  ranked  among 
the  most  successful  of  contempcrary  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

Critics  have  questioned  whither  Time 
magazine,  for  all  its  wit  and  tachnlcal  In- 
ventiveness, has  been  a  force  Ifor  raising 
standards  of  responsibility  In  the  writing 
and  editing  of  news.  The  moral  bmblgultles 
of  group  Journalism  as  practiced  fcy  Time  are 
as  unresolved  today  as  they  were  14  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Luce  and  the  late  Briton  Hadden 
published  Its  first  Issue.  Objectivity  Is  a 
myth.  Henry  Luce  argued,  but  What  he  saw 
as  a  news  magazine  presenting  facta  In  a 


lively  fashion  and  in  their  proi)er  context 
many  others  saw  aa  thlnlj  disguised 
journal  of  opinion 


NEED  FOR  ACCURATE  WEATHER 
FORECASTING 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  weather  problem. 

While  it  is  true  that  everyone  talks 
about  the  weather  but  no  one  does  any- 
thing about  it,  this  need  not  be  true  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  weather  fore- 
casting. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict of  northeast  Missouri,  as  well  as 
those  in  southeast  Iowa  and  northwest- 
ern Illinois,  have  been  systematically  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  accurate 
weather  forecasting.  As  weather  fore- 
casting techniques  become  more  modern, 
scientific,  and  accurate,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned  find  them- 
selves able  to  learn  with  speed  and  accu- 
racy the  immediate  weather  forecasts  for 
Bombay  and  Bermuda,  but  they  are 
forced  to  rely  on  the  Farmer's  Almarvac 
to  determine  what  their  own  weather  will 
be.  This  is  true  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  weather  stations — In  particular, 
those  at  Keokuk  and  Burlington,  Iowa, 
which  ably  served  this  tri-State  area  for 
many  years. 

Reestablishment  of  the  Burlington, 
Iowa,  weather  station  in  the  immediate 
future  is  urgently  needed,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  well  delineated  in  the  attached 
editorial  which  appeared  Wednesday, 
February  15,  1967,  In  the  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig,  which  I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Better  Forecasts  Needed 

Sometimes  we  blush  for  the  weather.  We 
don't  mean  the  showers,  the  cheek-stinging 
cold  winds,  or  even  the  snowflakes  falling 
from  a  partly  sunny  sky.  We  mean  the  fore- 
casts we  print — to  us  the  "weather." 

You  resid  them,  and  you  hear  and  see  them 
on  radio  and  television.  Next  morning  they 
come  reasonably  true,  and  you  don't  give 
them  another  thought. 

Or,  next  morning.  It's  40  when  15  was  fore- 
cast, or  It's  the  start  of  a  blizzard  that  was 


supposed  to  be  a  chance  of  rain  and  colder. 

So  you  wonder  or  growl,  and  we  blush. 

The  weather  itself  we  can't  do  anything 

about — even  if  we  fill  the  skies  with  stonn- 

tracklng  satellites.    But  the  forecasts — today 

more  important  than  ever  because  weather 

can  snarl  traflSc  as  never  L.fore,  shut  down 

factories  and  schools  more  dependent  than 

ever   on   transportation,   or   break   levees  to 

flood  rich  farm  lands — they're  something  else. 

Weather-wise,    Quincy    lies    In    northeast 

Missouri  and  southeast  Iowa.     Weatherwlse 

Quincyans  look  to  the  west — when  they  sniff 

the  wind  for  a  meteorological  change. 

So,  as  weather-detecting  methods  Improve, 
as  the  weather  bureau  claims  an  ever  higher 
percentage  of  accuracy  and  becomes  so  bold 
as  to  state  the  precipitation  percentage  possi- 
bilities, as  we  move  toward  a  day  of  total 
world  observation  and  analysis,  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  about  the  so  vital 
forecasts. 

That  is :  Re-establish  a  weather  station  for 
the  large  area  now  dependent  on  St.  Loui« 
and  Des  Moines  for  Its  forecasts. 

In  the  words  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk- 
Eye,  printed  elsewhere  on  this  page: 
"Bring  back  the  weather  bureau!" 
Located  as  we  are.  Jutting  into  northeast- 
ern Missouri,  so  that  weather  forecast  for 
western  Illinois  has  passed  us  before  weTe 
heard  about  It.  we  need  the  pinpointing  at- 
tention that  we  formerly  enjoyed  from  the 
Burlington  weather  station.  We  need  it  for 
safety  for  those  threatened  by  storm  or  flood, 
for  Its  value  to  industry  and  business,  for 
personal  convenience,  for  general  satisfac- 
tion— and  to  reduce  the  number  of  blushes. 
Retrenchment  eliminated  the  Burlington 
weather  bureau  at  the  end  of  1964  after  a 
23-year  stand  there  that  followed  70  years 
of  operation  at  Keokuk. 

Burlington,  with  Its  eye  on  the  sources 
of  our  weather.  Issued  twice-daily  forecasts 
that  swept  out  a  wide  area  of  southeastern 
Iowa,  northeastern  Missouri,  and  western 
Illinois,  giving  timely  words  of  warning  or 
promises  of  good  things  to  come.  Old  friend 
C.  F.  Jespersen,  the  meteorologist  in  charge, 
not  only  had  a  23-year  record  of  accuracy 
hard  to  equal,  but  In  this  land  of  river  floods 
he  had  a  perceptive  and  wary  eye  on  the  Iowa 
and  north  Missouri  streams  that  can  swell 
the  Mississippi  to  levee-breaklng  proportions. 
At  the  end  of  a  telephone  line  to  Burlington, 
he  might  have  been  sitting  In  the  Herald- 
Whlg  news  room  putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether to  give  us  the  best  possible  fore- 
casts—that Is,  the  most  timely  and  accurate 
for  the  area. 

Burlington  and  its  southeast  Iowa  neigh- 
bors find  themselves  unhappy  with  forecast 
service  from  distant  Des  Moines,  just  as 
Quincy.  heir  to  northeast  Missouri's  weather, 
finds  surprises  In  forecasts  that  lump  us 
with  all  of  eastern  and  southern  Missouri  or 
with  western  Illinois,  most  of  which  Is  east 
of  us.  It's  not  just  that  we're  on  the  border; 
there's  a  broad  weather  lane  west  of  us  that 
needs  a  special  watch. 

Filers  and  others  who  have  to  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  weather  changes,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  citizen,  will  testify  to  this. 
They  know  thU  part  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley can  generate  sudden  and  erratic  switches 
m  the  weather  that  seem  independent  ol 
the  major  systems  dominating  the  national 
.  picture. 

Re-establlshment  of  the  weather  bureau  at 
Burlington — or  at  any  point  In  the  area  in- 
volved— would  recognize  the  ever-greater  im- 
portence  of  adequate  forecast  service  and 
the  need  of  a  growing  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial land  to  be  restored  to  the  weather 
map. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.    FINDLEY.     I    congratulate  the 
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gentleman  on  his  statement  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  Quincy-Herald  Whig  has  pin- 
pointed the  nature  of  this  problem.  Our 
colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel], 
should  likewise  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  weather  bureau  sta- 
tion at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
an. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


MRS.  CAROLYN  FOREMAN,  AUTHOR 
AND  HISTORIAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
one  of  the  greatest,  finest  ladies  ever  to 
live  In  my  State  passed  away.  She  was 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Foreman,  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  who  died  at  her  home  at  age  93. 
She  not  only  lived  a  long  life;  she  lived 
a  full  life,  useful,  and  productive.  She 
was  an  outstanding  human  being  and 
a  great  author  and  historian. 

Mrs.  Foreman  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  Grant  Foreman  who  was  unques- 
tionably Oklahoma's  most  illustrious 
historian.  The  story  of  the  life  of  Grant 
and  Carolyn  Foreman  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  chapters  in  the  history  of 
American  scholarship.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful chapter  In  the  human  story,  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  fabled  tales  of  "Camelot." 

The  story  of  the  Foremans  is  probably 
unique  In  our  Nation's  history.  They  met 
and  married  in  what  Is  now  Oklahoma 
when  it  was  still  Indian  territory.  Grant 
Foreman  came  to  Oklahoma  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion to  study  Indian  affairs.  Mrs.  Fore- 
man came  with  her  father,  the  late  Hon- 
orable Judge  John  Robert  Thomas,  and 
settled  in  Muskogee  where  she  lived  until 
the  day  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Foreman  was 
bom  in  Illinois  and  educated  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Montlcello  College, 
Godfrey,  HI.,  and  in  Europe. 

Judge  Thomas,  Mrs.  Foreman's  father 
and  a  Union  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
served  four  terms  in  this  House  from  Il- 
linois. He  died  in  my  hometown  of  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla.,  in  1914. 

Grant  Foreman  preceded  his  wife  In 
death,  having  departed  this  life  in  1953. 
He  was  an  elderly  man  at  the  time. 

After  his  work  with  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission Mr.  Foreman  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Muskogee.  He  was  successful 
both  professionally  and  financially.  He 
was  able  to  retire  at  a  relatively  early 
age  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  along 
with  Mrs.  Foreman  in  studying  the  back- 
ground of  Oklahoma  history.  They  knew 
and  loved  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and 
told  their  story  probably  better  than  It 
has  ever  been  told.  Scholars  for  a  thou- 
sand years  will  be  indebted  to  the  Fore- 
mans  for  their  research,  observations, 
and  chronicles. 

The  Foremans,  more  than  anyone  I 
ever  knew,  were  scholars  In  the  pure 


sense.  They  had  no  ax  to  grind.  They 
were  completely  free  and  independent. 
Their  only  interest  was  in  digging  up 
and  writing  the  history  of  Oklahoma  and 
of  its  Indian  tribes. 

Their  devotion  to  Oklahoma  history 
was  only  superseded  by  their  devotion 
to  each  other.  They  lived  the  good  life 
of  love  and  work. 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
facts  of  my  life  that  I  have  been  able 
to  know  the  Foremans  for  many  years. 
When  I  received  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Grant 
Foreman  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  same  chapter.  Although  I  had 
known  them  through  their  works,  I  had 
never  before  met  them  in  the  flesh.  I 
am  happy  that  I  got  to  know  them  well 
as  time  went  by.  I  have  been  in  their 
home  scores  of  times.  I  never  went 
through  Muskogee  without  paying  them 
a  visit.  My  conversations  with  them 
always  did  something  for  me.  They 
were  among  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

The  last  time  I  visited  Mrs.  Foreman 
she  was  becoming  feeble,  but  she  had 
the  strength  to  tell  me  that  she  and 
Grant  had  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and 
she  had  the  kindness  to  tell  me  that 
they  had  appreciated  my  friendship  over 
the  years. 

I  love  my  State  and  its  glorious  history. 
For  many  years  one  of  my  hobbies  has 
been  the  collection  of  history  books  on 
Oklahoma.  The  Foreman  collection 
heads  the  list.  Among  Mrs.  Foreman's 
writings  which  I  am  proud  to  own  are 
"Park  Hill,"  "Crossed  Timbers,"  "Okla- 
homa Imprints."  "Indian  Women 
Chiefs,"  "Indians  Abroad."  and  "North 
Fork  Town."  I  love  them  all.  I  have 
read  them  all. 

I  have  lost  a  friend  whom  I  adored. 
Oklahoma  has  lost  the  second  member 
of  the  greatest  historical  team  in  the 
annals  of  our  State.  Mrs.  Foreman  died 
without  children  or  close  relatives  but 
she  left  her  writings  and  she  left  a  host 
of  friends  tmnumbered. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  FUND 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
during  debate  on  H.R.  2,  the  Reserve  bill 
of  rights,  some  concern  was  expressed 
here  on  the  House  floor  as  to  what  effect 
title  II  of  the  bill  would  have  on  the  civil 
service  retirement  fimd.  Title  n,  by 
making  National  Guard  technicians  Fed- 
eral employees,  brings  them  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  and 
grants  them  credit  for  all  previous  tech- 
nician service,  credit  for  which  they  are 
not  required  to  pay.  As  with  any  other 
Federal  employees,  upon  retirement  their 
final  annuities  would  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  of  any  amount  of  money  that 
they  would  owe  for  past  service. 

In  commenting  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  retirement  fund,  the  gentle- 


man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
stated: 

I  think  this  question  of  the  solvency  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  deserves 
Immediate  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
administration,  tlw  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  gentle- 
man. In  fact,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  can 
assure  all  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  In- 
terest and  Importance  to  my  conmiittee. 
We  are  prepared  to  face  this  problem  di- 
rectly and  realistically  during  this  Con- 
gress and  I  have  already  annoimced  that 
my  subcommittee,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, will  undertake  extensive  studies 
and  investigations  with  a  view  to  finding 
the  proper  solution. 

I  am  confident  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations    Committee,    will    agree 
with  me  that  there  are  no  obvious  or 
simple  solutions  even  though  there  is  a 
rather  simple  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  problem.    The  $45  billion  deficit 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  exists 
quite  simply  because  the  Congress,  over 
the   years,  through   the  appropriation 
process,   has   failed   to   appropriate   its 
share    of    the    required    contributions. 
This  Is  true  even  though  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  each  year  must  submit 
estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  finance  the  fund  on  a  normal  cost 
plus  Interest  basis.    It  was  not  until 
July  1957  that  each  agency  was  required 
by  law  to  contribute  directly  to  the  fund 
amounts  equal  to  the  deductions  of  its 
employees,  thus  supporting  the  yearly 
normal  cost  of  the  retirement  system. 
Over  the  years  the  deficiency  In  the 
fimd  has  grown  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons— liberalization  of  benefits,  the  In- 
clusion of  additional  employees  with  no 
requirement  for  pa>Tnent  to  cover  past 
service,    annuity    increases    for    those 
already  retired  payable  from  the  fund, 
and  pay  Increases  for  active  employees. 
Simply  by  our  failure  each  year  to  meet 
the  accruing  Interest  at  ZVz  percent  of 
the  present  deficiency,  we  automatically 
increase    the  total   deficiency   by   over 
$11/2  billion. 

Recognizing  the  problem  that  exists 
is  easy,  but  finding  solutions  that  will  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  Government, 
the  employees,  and  the  taxpayers  will 
not  be  so  easy.  There  are  very  serious 
disagreements  that  continue  unresolved 
among  knowledgeable  people  on  this 
subject,  both  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  should  share  his  retire- 
ment costs,  and  over  the  best  approach 
to  financing.  Any  methods  we  may  find 
to  resolve  these  problems  will  most 
surely  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
admlriistrative  budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  on  the  sense  of  security 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  depend  on  thtlr  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  for  economic  security  in 
their  old  age. 

We  have  very  real  and  almost  solemn 
commitments  in  this  whole  area  that  we 
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are  deeply  obliged  to  honor.  I  tm  con- 
fident that  I  and  the  member^  of  my 
committee  will  be  joined  by  eveity  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  in  a  common  effort 
to  protect  the  rights  and  wejfare  of 
this  Government's  employees  ahd  their 
families 


THE     HONORABLE    JAME$     H. 
"JIMMY"    QUILLEN    | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.]  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thd  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is  retognlzed 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  special  order  today  to  honor  one  of 
our  outstanding  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able J.^MES  H.  (Jimmy)  QmLLENl  and  to 
give  recognition  to  his  many  fichieve- 
ments,  including  the  support  hq  earned 
in  his  reelection  to  this  House  last  No- 
vember. When  the  votes  were  counted, 
he  had  achieved  an  amazing  87 [percent 
of  the  total.  This  topped  all  Republi- 
cans who  were  opposed  and  exceeded  the 
72  percent  figure  with  which  he  led  Re- 
publican candidates  in  1964.        I 

It  took  no  computer  to  predict  ihe  out- 
come, but  even  Jim  Qttillen  must  have 
been  surprised  by  the  total  in  ^is  1966 
race.  As  one  who  has  been  eleated  and 
defeated  by  computer  predictioiis,  per- 
haps more  often  than  anyone  j  in  this 
House.  I  claim  a  special  privilege  to 
speak.  It  took  about  12  hours  t^  deter- 
mine the  outcome  in  the  First  District  of 
Ohio.  It  cannot  have  taken  mc^e  than 
12  seconds  in  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  live  danger- 
ously at  the  polls,  there  is  surely  ^  lesson 
in  Jimmy's  record,  for  he  camei  to  this 
House  in  1962  after  a  primary  victory  of 
78  votes  and  election  by  less  thani  55  per- 
cent. The  change  since  is  no  tipcident. 
It  reflects  hard  work,  and  find  repre- 
sentation for  his  constituents  rejardless 
of  party.  It  shows  a  recognitioih  of  his 
fine  efforts  on  the  Public  Woriks  and 
Rules  Committees  while  he  has  baen  here 
in  Washington.  It  also  testifies  to  the 
close  personal  association  that  ^as  de- 
veloped with  thousands  of  voters  in  the 
First  District  by  James  Qthllen  bnd  his 
lovely  wife.  Cecile.  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  witnessing  this  myself. 

His  "open  door"  and  his  thousands  of 
personal  interviews  reflect  his  strpng  be- 
lief that  the  people  should  be  a  vital  part 
of  our  legislative  process  and  that  the 
Representative  should  be  a  parti  of  his 
district.  These  are  the  truths  thiit  none 
of  us  here  should  forget.  i 

Our  distinguished  colleague  frotn  Ten- 
nessee has  set  a  mark  and  an  exan^ple  for 
us  to  follow.  We  thank  him  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  It.  May  he  loag  con- 
tinue his  valuable  service  among |us  and 
the  attainment  of  even  greater  records 
of  success  win  be  his.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ln(ilude  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  following 
statement  by  the  Honorable  Hov^ard  H. 
Baker.  Jr.,  Senator  from  Tennessee: 
Statebont  or  Sbnatc«  Howard  H.  Ba^r,  Jr., 
OP  Tennessee  , 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Jciln  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  th(ls  great 
American,  this  great  Tennessean  anid  great 
Republican,  the  honorable  Jimmt  Quillxn. 


We  are  honoring  Congressman  QtmxEN 
because  be  has  for  the  second  straight  time 
received  a  higher  percentage  of  the  votes  of 
the  people  of  his  district  than  any  other 
Congressman  In  the  United  States. 

This  is  indeed  a  singular  honor,  both  for 
him  and  for  his  State  and  his  district.  In 
1964,  Congressman  Qtm,i.EN  won  reelection 
by  72  percent  of  the  votes  and  in  1966  he 
received  87  percent  of  the  votes. 

But  the  significant  fact  here  is  not  the 
percentage  of  the  votes  but  what  this  repre- 
sents. 

In  winning  reelection  In  1964  by  such  a 
large  majority  and  substantially  increasing 
this  majority  in  being  elected  2  years  later, 
Jimmt  Quillen  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has,  in  his  4  years  in  Congress,  truly  inter- 
preted the  desires,  ambitions  and  needs  of 
his  people. 

Jimmt  Quu-len  has  shown  that  he  Is  per- 
fectly attuned  to  the  feeling  and  currents  of 
opinion  of  virtually  all  of  his  people. 

Jimmt  Qttillen  keeps  this  close  relation- 
ship with  the  people  of  his  district  by  mak- 
ing himself  constantly  available  to  them 
both  here  and  In  his  Tennessee  field  office 
where  he  maintains  a  staff  as  large  as  his 
Washington  staff. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  the  Congress- 
man does  not  go  back  to  his  district  to  move 
among  his  people  and  sit  with  them  p>er- 
sonally  to  discuss  how  he  can  best  represent 
them  here  in  Washington. 

This  is  what  our  representative  system  Is 
all  about.  I  fully  believe  this  is  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind 
when  they  designed  the  system. 

Jimmt  Qxtillen  knows  this  and  he  has 
learned  to  transform  the  theory  into  prac- 
tice. This  is  why  87  percent  of  the  people 
of  his  district  cast  their  votes  of  confidence 
in  him  come  election  day. 

Last  fall,  I  had  the  privilege  to  Join  with 
Congressman  Quillen  in  an  exhaustive  cam- 
paign sweep  through  the  heartland  of  his 
district.  Nowhere  in  all  of  our  campaign- 
ing across  the  State  did  we  see  such  enthusi- 
asm and  spirit  as  we  did  that  last  Saturday 
before  the  election. 

There  seemed  to  be  hardly  anyone  In  those 
thousands  who  thronged  about  us  at  every 
stop  that  Jimmt  Qotllen  did  not  know  on 
a  first  name  basis.  More  than  that  he  knew 
the  particular  problems  of  each  and  was 
able  to  report  to  them  as  we  moved  about 
what  he  was  doing  for  them  and  they  knew 
from  his  p>ast  record  that  when  he  says  he 
will  do  something  for  a  constituent  he  means 
it. 

So  you  see,  any  attempt  for  us  here  to 
eulogize  this  great  American  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  tribute  given  to  him  where  it 
counts,  by  the  votes  of  87  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr, 
Wampler]. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  privilege 
today  to  pay  honor  to  a  great  American 
and  a  great  neighbor,  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Quillen,  of  Tennessee.  His 
concern  for  his  people  and  the  Nation 
has  led  him  to  a  position  of  respect  In 
Congress  and  won  for  him  the  highest 
of  tributes  from  a  grateful  citizenry  back 
home. 

Those  of  us  in  southwest  Virginia  feel 
a  special  kinship  to  Jimmy  Quillen.  He 
was  born  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Scott 
County,  in  my  own  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia.  There  and  In  nearby  Kings- 
port.  Tenn..  he  was  Instilled  with  those 


principles  which  have  become  the  guid- 
ing influence  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Quillen  is  unexcelled  in  his  service 
to  the  people  of  the  First  District.  I 
know  of  no  other  man  who  spends  as 
much  time  working  for  his  constituents, 
or  who  maintains  such  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  people 
who  are,  after  all,  the  final  voice  of  this 
great  Government  of  ours. 

Through  his  series  of  open  door  meet- 
ings, Jimmy  Quillen  has  brought  gov- 
ernment as  close  to  the  people  as  hu- 
manly possible.  They  know  they  have 
an  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day  and, 
through  Mr.  Quillen,  they  know  they 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

It  is  this  attitude  which  has  led  Jimmy 
Quillen  to  a  position  of  esteem  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  strength  back  home.  I 
consider  it  a  high  honor  to  be  able  to 
pay  my  respects  today. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
good  qualities  of  the  gentleman,  our  col- 
league from  Tennessee. 

In  view  of  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation by  the  House  today,  It  gives  me 
even  greater  pleasure  to  second  the  re- 
marks that  you  have  so  far  made. 

I  also  think  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
in  view  of  this  great  Republican  function 
that  we  are  going  to  later  this  evening 
that  there  are  enough  of  us  here  who  feel 
so  strongly  about  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  that  we  wanted  to  remain  here 
even  at  this  late  hour  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  splendid  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  just  made. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
a  warm  and  sincere  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  colleague,  Mr. 
James  H.  Quillen. 

The  most  apparent  and  outstanding 
tribute  to  Mr.  Quillen  and  his  tremen- 
dous ability  to  communicate  with  his 
constituents  is  his  phenomenal  endorse- 
mont  at  the  ballot  box.  Mr.  Quillen  in- 
creased his  impressive  72-percent  vote 
percentage  of  1964  to  the  truly  tremen- 
dous figure  of  87  percent  of  the  vote  In 
1966.  This  fantastic  ability  to  draw 
such  a  clearly  decisive  vote  must  com- 
mand the  highest  respect  and 
commendation. 

Mr.  Quillen  was  first  elected  to  the 
88th  Congress  In  1962,  as  the  first  man 
from  his  home  county  of  Sullivan  to 
represent  the  district  in  Congress  since 
1843.  In  1962  he  defeated  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  with  less  than  55  percent 
of  the  vote  cast.  He  substantially  in- 
creased his  plurality  in  the  next  two 
general  elections. 

Prior  to  running  for  Congress,  Mr. 
Quillen  served  8  years  as  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, serving  as  minority  leader, 
and  was  twice  nominated  for  the  speak- 
ership of  the  House.    In  the  first  prl- 
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mary  election  race  in  1962.  there  were 
five  Republicans  in  the  primary — one  of 
the  hardest  fought  races  in  the  history 
of  the  district.  In  1964  and  1966  he  had 
no  opposition  for  reelection. 

During  the  off-election  years.  Mr. 
Quillen  initiated  an  "open  door"  policy 
by  visiting  each  of  the  14  counties  in  his 
district.  He  set  up  an  ofBce  in  the  court- 
house and  asked  the  people  to  come  in 
with  their  problems.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  moves  he  made,  and 
some  10,000  people  came  in  for  personal 
Interviews  during  the  district  tour  the 
first  time  and  over  12,000  came  in  1965. 

Mr.  Quillen  is  the  undisputed  leader 
of  all  Republican  congressional  candi- 
dates for  two  successive  elections.  This 
accomplishment  clearly  speaks  for  itself, 
but  I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  for 
his  amazing  record  and  very  best  wishes 
for  much  continued  success. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  In 
congratulating  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Quillen.  on  his  achievement 
In  leading  all  Republican  congressional 
candidates  In  vote  getting  for  the  second 
consecutive  time  the  1966  elections. 

His  constantly  accelerating  pluralities 
In  the  First  District  of  Tennessee  Indi- 
cates the  conscientiousness  with  which 
Mr.  Quillen  has  handled  his  assign- 
ment here  in  the  Congress.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  this  outstanding 
achievement  and  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  success  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  in 
noting  the  magnificent  job  being  done 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Jimmy  Quillen  has  set  a  remarkable 
record  in  winning  votes,  a  task  all  of  us 
can  appreciate. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  constituency 
must  appreciate  him — not  so  much  for 
the  results  of  the  vote  count,  but  for  the 
very  solid  reasons  behind  It.  Jimmy 
QxHLLEN  has  distinguished  himself  and 
his  oflace  by  the  way  that  he  continues 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  district. 

He  has  never  failed  to  go  to  them  sind 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

He  has  never  failed  to  bring  back  to  us 
their  ideas  and  their  views. 

He  serves  a  high  role  here  In  this 
Chamber  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in 
commending  him  for  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleagues  and  I  join  in  sa- 
luting a  fine  gentleman,  ar.  outstanding 
American,  the  top  Republican  vote- 
getter  In  the  House. 

Representative  James  H.  (Jimmy) 
Quillen  of  Tennessee's  First  Congres- 
sional District  is  a  champion  in  many 
ways — not  only  in  vote-getting  ability. 
He  is  intelligent,  hard-working,  honest, 
honorable,  and  humble. 

He  came  from  modest  beginnings,  this 
"mountain  man"  who  was  bom  into  a 
tenant  farm  family  of  10.  But  Jibimy 
possessed  the  strength,  independence 
and  fierce  pride  in  accomplishment  that 
distinguished  the  people  of  the  mountain 
district  he  represents  in  Congress.  He 
has  demonstrated  those  qualities  dra- 
matically since  he  was  first  elected  to  the 


House  in  1962  with  less  than  55  percent 
of  the  total  vote. 

It  is  true  that  Jimmy's  congressional 
district  is  a  traditionally  Republican 
area  which  has  only  once  sent  a  Demo- 
crat to  Congress — and  then  for  only  one 
term.  But  the  fact  that  Jimmy  increased 
his  percentage  of  the  total  vote  to  72 
percent  in  1964  and  then  to  the  truly 
amazing  figure  of  87  percent  in  1966  re- 
flects far  more  than  traditional  Repub- 
licanism. 

To  me  Jimmy  Quillen  is  a  symbol  of 
political  truth  which  is  beginning  to 
spread  throughout  our  great  States  of 
the  South.  That  truth  is  that  it  is  the 
Republican  Party  of  today  which  prac- 
tices the  philosophy  esp>oused  so  elo- 
quently by  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents— Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  the  Re- 
publican Party  which  follows  rather 
than  gives  llpservlce  to  the  Jeffersonian 
teaching  that  government  must  be  the 
servant  of  the  people,  that  an  all-power- 
ful central  government  is  destructive  of 
personal  liberty  and  that  strong  State 
and  local  government  is  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  American  democratic 
system. 

Many  voters  who  normally  vote  for 
the  Democratic  ticket  contributed  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  achieved  by  Jimmy 
Quillen  last  November.  Like  the  Re- 
publicans who  support  Jimmy  Quillen, 
the  Democrats  in  his  district  voted  for 
him  because  he  gives  them  great  service, 
actively  seeks  their  advice,  and  tirelessly 
works  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  area 
at  the  same  time  that  he  fulfills  ad- 
mirably the  other  duties  thrust  upon 
him  by  high  national  office. 

All  of  those  who  cast  their  votes  for 
Jimmy  Quillen  in  the  last  election  did 
so,  too,  because  they  find  their  thinking 
agrees  with  the  basic  Republican  philos- 
ophy which  advocates  the  revitalizing  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  as  op- 
posed to  fm'ther  intrusions  into  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  by  an  all-pervasive 
Federal  Government. 

We  congratulate  Jimmy  Quillen  on 
his  tremendous  victory.  We  salute  him 
as  a  great  Republican  standard  bearer  in 
the  new  South.  And  we  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee for  recognizing  and  rewarding 
Jimmy  Quillen's  diligence  and  outstand- 
ing abilities. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  take 
part  In  Jimmy  Quillen  day.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Jimmy's  political  career  closely 
since  August  13,  1962,  when  he  first  got 
his  party's  nomination  to  represent 
Tennessee's  First  District  in  Congress. 
And  he  won  by  a  substantial  margin  that 
year,  I  might  note. 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
vigorous  representative  of  his  district. 
Without  question,  he  was.  In  1964,  he 
led  GOP  congressional  winners  with  72 
percent  of  the  vote.  He  has  had  a  rapid 
rise  in  congressional  responsibility  and 
in  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House.  He  was  apE>ointed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  during  his  second  term,  an 
honor  that  falls  to  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Last    fall,    the    voters    of    the    First 


District  expressed  their  high  regard  for 
his  services  by  giving  him  87.1  percent 
of  the  vote.  An  impressive  record,  this 
was  the  highest  percentage  run  up  by  a 
winning  Republican  congressional  candi- 
date. It  Is  deserved.  Congressman 
Quillen  has  stoutly  resisted  the  inroads 
of  what  is  called  "Potomac  fever."  He 
has  kept  in  mind  constantly  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  considering  the  Nation's  laws, 
he  is  here  to  serve  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  has,  in  short,  helped  his  coun- 
try, the  people  of  his  district,  and  his 
party.    We  are  proud  of  him. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  our  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  is  to  urge  capable 
men  to  run  for  Congress.  The  congres- 
sional career  of  Jimmy  Quillen  can  well 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  a  con- 
gressional district  that  accrue  from  hav- 
ing men  of  his  caliber  make  the  race  for 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  honoring  an 
outstanding  Congressman  and  a  great 
guy.  On  this,  Jimmy  Quillen  day  in 
the  House,  may  I  wish  him  many  more 
happy  election  returns. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  Jimmy  Quillen  for 
the  tremendous  victory  he  rolled  up  in 
Tennessee's  First  District  last  November. 
Victories  such  as  he  rolled  up  do  not  just 
happen.  I  know  this  from  personal  ex- 
perience. To  win  big  as  Jimmy  did  re- 
quires several  things.  First  and  fore- 
most, of  course,  is  an  able  candidate  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people.  In  addition  to  being  able  and 
respected,  the  candidate  must  be  willing 
to  work,  not  only  on  the  stump  during 
campaigns  but  throughout  the  year  at- 
tending to  his  duties  in  Washington  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  his  constituents. 
And  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  put  together  a 
smooth  functioning  organization  at  the 
grassroots.  And,  of  course,  it  always 
helps  to  have  favorable  issues,  and  they 
were  all  on  our  side  in  that  last  cam- 
paign. 

I  have  always  felt  very  close  to  the 
people  of  Jimmy's  district,  because  for 
many  years  the  district  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  joined  Tennessee's  First 
District  along  the  North  Carolina-Ten- 
nessee line  and  along  the  top  of  Roan 
Mountain.  There  Is  a  community  of  in- 
terest between  his  people  and  those  I 
used  to  call  mine  just  across  the  border 
from  him. 

These  people  are  rugged  Individualists 
and  exceedingly  Independent  in  their 
thinking.  It  matters  not  to  them  how 
other  sections  of  the  country  vote;  they 
vote  their  convictions  regardless  of  how 
the  political  winds  are  blowing  across  the 
Nation.  They  are  hardy,  industrious, 
frugal,  and  do  not  like  to  take  dictation. 
They  believe  in  making  their  own  deci- 
sions and  like  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet.  I  was  always  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  mountain  peo- 
ple who  live  across  the  line  in  North 
Carolina  from  Jimmy's  district  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  knew  he  Is  equally  proud  to 
represent  those  who  live  on  the  Ten- 
nessee side  of  the  border,  and  am  quite 
sure  they  are  very  proud  of  their  Repre- 
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sentative  or  they  would  not  cont  nue  to 
send  him  back  to  Congress  witli  such 
overwhelming  majorities. 

Congratulations,  Jimmy,  on  leading 
the  way  last  November.  Keep  Up  the 
good  work;  continue  to  set  the  pa4e;  and 
present  the  rest  of  us  a  goal  on  which  we 
can  fix  our  eyes  in  the  hope  of  so^netime 
being  able  to  match  your  accomplish- 
ments. While  few  if  any  of  us  will  ever 
reach  that  objective,  it  is  helpful  tp  know- 
that  it  is  possible  because  yoi»  have 
shown  us  the  way.  J 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased,  pdeed, 
to  Join  with  others  here  today  ih  hon- 
oring Jimmy  Quillen.  The  comments 
being  made  certainly  are  a  testimonial 
to  the  high  esteem  with  which  ou^  friend 
Is  so  universally  held  by  the  Members 
of  the  House.  J 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  tjo  serve 
with  our  friend  from  Tennessee.  His 
dedication  to  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Is  surely  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  public  service.  What  h|e  is  do- 
ing Is  well  understood  by  the  people  of 
his  area  and  they  have  demoijstrated 
their  feelings  by  the  vote  of  coiifidence 
they  have  given  him.  ' 

We  are  proud  that  Jimmy  QtriLtEN  has 
served  in  the  88th.  89th,  and  90th  Con- 
gresses and  that  every  2  years  he  has 
returned   with  vastly   greater  ^upport. 
In  1966,  he  poUed  87  percent  of  %he  vote 
in  the  congressional  race.    This  I  Is  such 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  confideijice  that 
it  deserves  special  honors  and  fecogni- 
tlon.    It  may  stand  as  the  nearest  record 
we  will  see  to  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  a  public  oCBcial  at  the  ballot  box. 
My     own     congressional     distfflct    In 
North  Carolina  lies  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  First  Congressional  Dlistrlct  of 
Tennessee  and  I  know  well  the  people  and 
the  beautiful  area  of  this  country  that 
Jimmy  Quillen  represents  so  ably  here. 
I  can  say  from  my  own  observanon  and 
knowledge  that  the  support  he  I  has  re- 
ceived  at  the  polls  is  a   tokeni  of  the 
respect  and  affection  that  can  be  found 
In  every  community.    His  "open  door" 
policy  during  which  he  conduqts  oflflce 
hours  in  each  of  his  13  countie^  Is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  Jimmy  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  First  iDlstrict. 
In  him  they  see  a  man  who  sincerely 
believes  that  a  Congressman  shoi^ld  bring 
his  activities  to  the  people,  make  his  serv- 
ices available  to  them  at  a  loqal  level, 
seek  out  their  views  in  f  ace-to-fiwe  con- 
tacts, and  strive  diligently  to  Represent 
those  views  as  Issues  great  and  small 
arise  In  Washington. 

In  Jimmy  Quillin,  they  see  A  man  of 
ability  and  integrity  who  Is  ii^oved  by 
compassion  for  his  fellow  meni  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  serve  them  unselfishly. 
It  Is  that  rare  combination  of  a(ttrlbutes 
that  we  see  in  Jimmy  Quillen,  As  the 
years  pass,  all  of  us  here  can  bieneflt  by 
his  example,  his  wisdom,  lind  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship.  Maj|  he  con- 
tinue his  good  works  and  enjot  the  re- 
spect that  he  has  so  fully  earned. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice ;  to  those 
paying  tribute  today  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OrnLLEN^  on  the 
tremendously      smashing      victory     he 


achieved  last  November.  I  know  the 
confidence  Mr.  Quillen's  constituents 
have  placed  in  him  is  a  source  of  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  I  won  my 
bid  for  reelection  by  a  margin  of  71  per- 
cent—which I  thought  was  very  good. 
But,  compared  with  Mr.  Quillen's  great 
victory,  I  now  feel  as  left  out  of  things 
as  Whistler's  father. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Quillen  on  his  vic- 
tory and  wish  him  years  of  continued 
representation  of  those  he  serves  so  well 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  in  the  special  order  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, Congressman  Quillen,  who  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  outstanding 
leadership.  I  congratulate  Jimmy  Quil- 
len on  receiving  the  highest  vote  per- 
centage of  any  opposed  Republican  in 
the  last  two  general  elections.  He  In- 
creased his  72  percent  vote  percentage  of 
1964,  to  the  extraordinary  figure  of  87 
percent  of  the  vote  In  1966 — an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  and  evidence  of  the 
confidence  and  appreciation  of  this  able 
legislator  and  his  dedicated  service  to 
the  people  he  represents. 

As  further  testimony  of  his  legislative 
talents  and  abilities  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  selected  in  1965 
to  serve  on  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished committee  in  the  House — the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  has  been  indeed 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  my  worthy  colleague  on  this  im- 
portant committee  and  I  have  been  very 
Impressed  with  his  exceptional  abilities. 
Since  he  was  first  elected  to  serve  in  this 
great  body  in  1962,  he  has  proved  to  be 
a  most  valuable  Member.  He  Is  a  credit 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  to  our  Na- 
tion. I  congratulate  him  and  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  working 
with  him  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  stand  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  to  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  our  colleague  Jimmy 
Quillen.  upon  his  being  reelected  to  his 
second  term  from  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee  by  more  than  72  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast.  That,  to  me.  was  a 
great  achievement,  particularly  when 
you  consider  that  he  had  served  only 
one  term  and  it  represented  a  17-percent 
increase  In  the  55-percent  margin  by 
which  he  was  first  elected. 

Now  here  he  is  back  again  for  another 
term  with  a  still  larger  margin  at  87  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, knowing  as  we  so  well  do  the  vicis- 
situdes of  politics  to  which  all  of  us, 
whatever  the  nature  of  our  congressional 
district,  are  subject  from  year  to  year 
and  from  election  to  election.  One 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  his  huge 
margin  of  victory  as  a  first  termer  was 
due  largely  to  the  type  of  campaign  he 
conducted  or  certain  unique  political 
factors  at  the  time.  That  there  is  con- 
siderably more  to  it  than  that  is  attested 
by  the  fact  his  majority  after  4  years' 
service  is  even  greater  than  after  2  years' 
service. 
There  is  only  one  explanation  for  Jim- 


my Quillbn  proving  himself  to  be  the 
Nation's  top  votegetter.  It  is  the  man 
himself.  He  is  a  man  who  commands 
confidence.  We  who  have  served  with 
him,  and  the  people  who  sent  him  here 
to  speak  for  them,  appreciate  Jimmy 
Quillen  as  a  man  of  high  principle, 
courage,  and  determination.  He  is  a  stal- 
wart  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
says  what  he  means  and  he  means  what 
he  says.  This  accounts  for  his  being  as- 
signed by  us  Republicans  to  the  vitally 
important  Rules  Committee.  It  also  ac- 
counts for  the  huge  majority  by  which 
his  people  returned  him  to  Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  invited  to 
speak  in  Jimmy  Quillen's  district.  One 
need  only  be  there  a  few  minutes  and  he 
Is  impressed  with  the  affection  and  re- 
spect the  people  of  Tennessee  hold  for 
our  colleague. 

In  extending  my  congratulations  to 
Jimmy  Quillen  today  I  should  like  also 
to  extend  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  his  district  who  so  overwhelmingly 
select  him  to  be  their  spokesman  in  the 
councils  of  Crovernment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  Congressman 
Jim  Quillen.  He  has  an  enviable  vote- 
getting  record.  By  capturing  72  percent 
of  the  votes  In  his  congressional  district 
in  1964  and  an  even  more  Impressive  87 
percent  of  the  vote  in  1966,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  record  that  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Jim 
Quillen  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  the  88th  Congress.  He  established 
himself  there  as  a  hardworking  legisla- 
tor. He  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee's  work.  Now  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  he  is 
continuing  to  serve  with  distinction  In 
the  Congress. 

No  doubt  Jimmy  Quillen's  remarkable 
success  at  the  polls  is  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  his  attention  to  his  constitu- 
ents. He  follows  a  procedure  I  have  used 
for  12  years,  that  of  going  to  a  county 
courthouse  and  opening  the  door  to  any 
constituent  who  wishes  to  talk  to  his 
Congressman.  His  expert  use  of  the 
questionnaire  and  his  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  his  constituents 
also  have  endeared  him  to  the  residents 
of  the  First  Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Quillen  certainly  de- 
serves the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
constituents  and  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  wish  him  the  best  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  add  some  words  of 
praise  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
[JiBiMY  Quillen  1,  not  only  for  his  out- 
standing vote-getting  ability,  but  also 
for  his  capable  service  in  representing 
the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Jimmy's  accomplishments  in  gaining 
and  keeping  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents are  well  known  to  us  all.  He 
came  to  Congress  in  1963  after  having 
survived  a  bitter  party  split  in  the  pri- 
mary election,  winning  in  November  by 
a  modest  margin  of  something  less  than 
55  percent  of  the  vote.  During  the  next 
2  years  he  did  everything  a  man  could 
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do  to  heal  the  wounds  at  home  while  at 
the  same  time  establishing  himself  as 
an  exceptionally  able  Congressman  here 
in  Washington. 

The  result — Jimmy's  folks  back  home 
showed  their  approval  of  his  efforts  by 
sending  him  back  for  a  second  term  with 
72  percent  of  the  vote.  At  the  same 
time,  many  incumbent  Congressmen 
were  defeated  for  reelection.  Then,  last 
fall,  his  constituents  voted  to  keep  him 
here  for  another  2  years — this  time  with 
87  percent  of  the  vote  cast.  This  was 
the  highest  majority  given  to  any  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House. 

The  people  of  east  Tennessee  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  as  their  Repre- 
sentative, my  friend,  colleague,  and  fel- 
low 88th  club  member,  the  Honorable 
James  H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen,  and  we  are 
equally  fortunate  to  have  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring 
Jimmy  Quillen  and  can  only  wish  that 
I  may  emulate  his  record  of  rapport  and 
confidence  with  the  citizens  of  his  district 
as  demonstrated  by  his  most  recent  en- 
dorsement by  87  percent  of  the  votes  of 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee.  Cer- 
tainly his  performance  should  serve  as  a 
goal  for  all  Republicans. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  saluting 
James  Quillen,  the  Republican  Party's 
top  1966  vote  getter.  Although  we  con- 
gratulate Jim  in  the  House  today  for  his 
extraordinary  vote-getting  ability,  our 
kudos  are  only  second  best  to  the  tribute 
paid  him  at  the  polls  by  his  constituents 
In  1964  and  again  In  196&— perhaps  the 
highest  tribute  that  anyone  In  political 
life  can  receive. 

It  is  a  political  fact  of  life  that  no  one 
can  be  reelected  by  such  wide  margins 
unless  he  has  obviously  and  sincerely 
given  the  best  of  himself.  Certainly  Jim 
Quillen's  election  achievements  are  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  outstanding  and 
exemplary  service  he  has  given  his  dis- 
trict. Clearly,  his  knowledge  and  ability, 
his  genuine  interest  and  effort  In  behalf 
of  his  district,  his  understanding  of  their 
needs  and  problems  have  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  both  his  con- 
stituents and  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Having  worked  with  him  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee during  his  freshman  year  In  Congress, 
I  can  te^lfy  to  his  capabilities. 

The  Republican  Party  is  proud  of  Its 
outstanding  votegetter.  I  compliment 
the  voters  of  Tennessee's  First  District 
for  their  astuteness  In  returning  this 
highly  qualified  man  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider It  a  distinct  honor  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
and  other  colleagues  In  congratulating 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments here  In  the  Congress  and  in  serv- 
ing his  constituency  with  such  dedica- 
tion and  effectiveness  that  he  has  been 
returned  to  Congress  with  the  phenom- 
enal plurality  of  87  percent  of  the  vote 
cast.  This  accomplishment  occurred  in 
the  face  of  stiff  opposition  in  the  general 
election  last  fall.  Jni  Quillen's  latest 
accomplishment  Is  even  more  remarkable 


when  you  consider  that  he  won  by  72  per- 
cent 2  years  ago  and  by  only  55  percent 
of  the  vote  in  1962. 

Winning  a  seat  in  Congress  against 
stiff  opposition  is  always  an  accomplish- 
ment, but  the  real  test  comes  in  the  races 
to  retain  that  seat.  Jim  Quillen  has 
come  through  in  both  Instances  with 
flying  colors.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this  impressive  record.  First  of  all,  Jim 
has  served  his  constituents  well  In  Con- 
gress. His  proficiency  was  rewarded  in 
1965  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy on  the  prestigious  Rules  Commit- 
tee. He  has  served  in  that  position  with 
distinction. 

The  other  apparent  reason  for  Jim's 
success  at  the  polls  is  his  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  people  he  represents  and  his 
constant  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  on  a  personal  basis.  It  is  no  secret 
that  he  deliberately  visits  evei-y  town  and 
community  in  his  13  counties  at  every 
opportunity.  Over  12,000  of  his  con- 
stituents accepted  his  "open  door"  In- 
vitation in  the  off-election  year  of  1965 
and  visited  him  in  oflaces  set  up  across 
his  district  following  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  Jimmy  Quillen  knows  his 
people,  and  his  people  know  Jimmy 
Quillen. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  someone  who 
really  understands  the  meaning  of  "rep- 
resentative" and  who  has  been  gener- 
ously rewarded  by  those  he  represents. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see's First  Congressional  District  [Mr. 
Quillen  ] .  Jimmy  Quillen's  remarkable 
accomplishment  In  winning  reelection 
last  November  with  87  percent  of  the  vote 
merits  our  recognition,  both  as  a  per- 
sonal achievement  of  the  highest  order 
and  as  a  notable  refiectlon  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  maintaining  close  contact 
with  the  people  a  Member  represents. 

In  the  correct  perspective,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague's  victory  takes  on 
even  greater  luster.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  luck  or  the  default  of  the  other  party. 
It  represented  hard  work,  imfalllng  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  determination 
to  know  his  district  and  represent  it  well. 
In  1962,  when  he  first  ran  for  Congress, 
Jimmy  Quillen  triumphed  in  one  of  his 
State's  hardest  fought  primaries,  defeat- 
ing four  opponents  in  spite  of  the  handi- 
cap that  no  one  from  his  own  Sullivan 
County  had  represented  the  district  in 
Congress  since  1843.  In  the  equally  diflS- 
cult  general  election,  he  won  by  less  than 
55  percent. 

Once  in  the  House,  however.  Jimmy 
Quillen  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
his  constituents  had  made  no  mistake. 
Combining  conscientious  work  on  legis- 
lation, attention  to  the  needs  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  personal  contact  with  con- 
stituents, he  was  reelected  in  1964 — In 
the  face  of  a  national  sweep  by  the  op- 
position— with  72  percent  of  the  vote. 
With  reelection,  he  won  the  title  of  our 
party's  top  votegetter. 

With  his  87  percent  sweep  of  1966. 
Jimmy  Quillen  might  be  expected  to  rest 
on  his  laurels — a  double  winner  of  the 
title.  But  those  of  us  who  know  him, 
who  have  watched  him  always  making 
that  extra  effort,  are  confident  he  will 


never  rest.  For  this  Is  the  secret  of  his 
success,  his  unending  determination  to 
do  his  very  best — for  his  people,  his  party, 
and  his  own  self-respect. 

Jimmy  Quillen  sets  a  high  standard 
for  his  colleagues.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  him,  and  it  is  good  to  know 
that  men  of  his  stature  and  character 
will  be  here  for  a  good  long  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
as  well  as  all  my  other  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Quillen]  for  being  the  top 
votegetter  of  all  Republicans  in  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  year  of  resounding 
success  for  the  Republican  Party,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  best  typified 
that  success  by  rolling  up  the  truly  tre- 
mendous figure  of  87  percent  of  the  vote. 
This  not  only  refiects  his  own  ability  as 
a  campaigner  but  also  shows  the  good 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  wish  to  publicly  offer  him  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
In  this  special  order  today  honoring  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
[Jimmy  Quillen],  upon  his  tremendous 
victory  at  the  polls  last  November.    The 
fact  that  his  constituents  have  seen  fit 
to  return  him  since  his  first  election  to 
Congress  with  ever  Increasing  majorities 
which  have  now  reached  the  astounding 
percentage  of  87  percent  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  he  represents.    I  should  like  to  add 
by  these  few  words  how  his  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  regard  him.    Serving 
as  I  do  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  have  had  the  opportimlty  almost 
dally  over  the  past  several  years  to  ob- 
serve his  work  as  a  Representative.    I 
can  attest  not  only  to  his  diligence  and 
faithfulness  in  attending  the  sessions  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  but  also  his 
mastery  and  grasp  of  the  details  of  the 
great  variety  of  bills  that  come  before 
this  committee.    No  man  could  exhibit 
such  an  tmderstandlng  of  the  work  of  his 
committee  imless  he  were  willing  to  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  time  outside  of 
regular  office  hours  to  a  study  of  the 
many  complex  matters  that  confront  us. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  proud  to  be  his 
colleague,  and  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  upon  him  for  assistance  and 
advice  in  resolving  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  confront  us  almost  daUy  In 
the  pursuit  of  our  legislative  duties.    He 
Is  a  credit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
people  of  his  home  district  In  Tennessee. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself   with   the   remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  for 
his  outstanding  achievement  in  the  1966 
congressional  elections. 

In  beating  his  own  record  as  the  top 
votegetter  among  all  opposed  Republi- 
cans, Jm  Quillen  deserves  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues  In 
this  House.  His  87  percent  majority  Is 
an  even  more  impressive  tribute  than  the 
72  percent  he  obtained  In  1964  and 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
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are  in  politics  or  who  would  epter  the 
political  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  once  again  to  rise  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  to  take  note  of  Jsm  Qotl- 
len's  singular  achievement.  It  [demon- 
strates not  only  his  own  very  impres- 
sive vote-getting  ability  but  the]  wisdom 
and  support  of  his  constituents  and  their 
confidence  in  his  abilities.  Jim  ik  a  great 
legislator  and  his  friends  in  Tennessee 
have  shown  they  know  it.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  personally  and 
publicly  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  land  ex- 
tend my  sincere  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Itoday  is 
Indeed  a  wonderful  day  for  Repfibhcans 
in  Tennessee.  They  too  shar#  in  the 
great  pride  we  are  expressing  in  I  the  rec- 
ord of  our  honorable  colleague.  Iames  H. 
(Jimmy)  Quillen,  here  in  this  Ohamber. 

Jimmy  Is  my  neighbor,  repijesenting 
the  First  Congressional  District  i  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  have  watched  his  votes  come 
in  bigger  margins,  bigger  vlctoilies,  ever 
since  his  first  rather  stormy  rajce  for  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
three  terms  ago.  At  that  time  fi|/e  hard- 
working Republicans  put  In  thelfl  bids  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  J<bimy,  of 
course,  led  the  race  and  foughti  hard  to 
reconcile  Republicans  for  a  NJovember 
victory  against  his  Democratic  otoponent. 
Since  then  he  has  scored  a  larter  per- 
centage of  votes  in  each  succeed^ig  elec- 
tion, In  fact,  topping  the  list  ofi  Repub- 
lican candidates  throughout  tne  coim- 
try  each  time.  | 

Truly,  Jimmy's  record  is  reirtarkable, 
and  it  Is  only  fitting  that  we  par  tribute 
to  him.  ] 

It  is  with  honor  and  pleasure  that  I 
serve  with  Jojmy  Quillen  for  he  is  al- 
ways cooperative  and  attentive  Ito  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  others.  If  pny  one 
thing  can  be  singled  out  as  his! best  at- 
tribute or  way  of  succeeding.  It  Would  be 
hard  work.  He  is  always  readjj  to  help 
constituents  and  colleagues. 

To  both  my  colleague  Jibcmy  Quillen 
and  his  lovely  wife  Ceclle.  I  express  sin- 
cere friendship  and  the  hope  (that  we 
can  serve  together  for  many  ^ears  to 
come. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,!  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  tnany  of 
my  colleagues  in  extending  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Congressman  Jifci  Quil- 
len, who  once  again  Is  the  leading  Re- 
publican votegetter  of  the  Nbvember 
election. 

It  certainly  is  a  much  deservefl  tribute 
from  the  constituents  of  his  district  for 
the  fine  manner  In  which  he  has  repre- 
sented them  In  the  past  and  an  expres- 
sion of  confidence  from  them  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

Since  his  election  to  Congress  In  1962. 
Jnt  has  served  his  district,  his  siate.  and 
our  Nation  with  great  distinction.  The 
residents  of  Tennessee's  First  District 
can  indeed  be  proud  of  the  able  repre- 
sentation he  Is  giving  to  them. 

I  offer  my  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  Jnc  on  this  tremendous  accom- 
plishment. I 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speake^-.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colletegues  in 
honoring  the  gentleman  from  Tannessee, 


the  Honorable  James  H.  Quillen,  for  his 
achievement  in  being  the  outstanding 
votegetter  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
two  successive  terms.  Mr.  Quillen  led 
all  Republican  candidates  in  1964  with  a 
72-percent  majority.  In  the  1966  elec- 
tion, he  exceeded  this  accomplishment 
by  rolling  up  a  majority  of  87  percent. 
It  is  obvious  that  James  Quillen's  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  recognize  in  him  what 
we  all  know  here:  that  he  is  a  man  firm 
on  principles  in  which  he  believes,  coura- 
geous in  his  convictions,  and  determined 
in  his  desire  to  serve  his  district.  State, 
and  our  country. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  James 
Quillen,  as  are  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee,  who  can  look  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  their  Repre- 
sentative in  this  great  body. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  the  top 
votegetter.  and  many,  many  more  of 
the  same  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Jim  Quillen,  Re- 
publican Member  of  this  body  since  1962 
and  the  first  man  from  his  county  to 
represent  his  district  since  1843. 

We  are  familiar  with  his  astounding 
abilities  as  a  votegetter;  obtaining  87 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  his  district 
in  1966.  More  remarkable,  of  course,  is 
that  this  was  achieved  in  what  was  so 
recently  referred  to  as  "the  solid  South." 

His  service  to  his  constituency  has 
been  evidenced  by  his  defense  of  Wilford 
Metcalf,  the  Cocke  County  farmer  who 
was  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  Federsd 
Government  to  confiscate  his  land  on 
behalf  of  an  unjust  claim  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Due  to  the  work  of  Congressman 
Quillen,  the  charge  that  Mr.  Metcalf 
had  cut  timber  growing  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment property  was  dropped  and  Mi*.  Met- 
calf vindicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Quillen  has  served 
his  district  and  party  by  introducing  an 
Eunendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  HighwEiy 
Act  to  guarantee  that  future  sections  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System 
will  be  constructed  so  as  to  adequately 
accommodate  traflBc  for  at  least  20  years 
from  the  date  of  completion. 

He  exemplifies  the  highest  type  of 
elected  ofiQcial  and  the  Republican  Party 
is  privileged  to  claim  him  for  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  Jim  Quillen's  special  talents  and 
qualifications  have  been  recognized  by 
his  constituency  In  their  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  Jimmy  Quillen  of 
Tennessee.  In  both  the  1964  and  the 
1966  elections  Jibimy  won  reelection  to 
the  House  by  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  Republican  who  had  an  opponent, 
but  these  tremendous  victories  did  not 
just  happen.  It  took  hard  work  and  at- 
tention to  legislative  responsibilities  to 
win  that  type  of  commanding  support 
from  his  constitutents.  Hard  work  has 
always  been  an  important  part  of 
Jimmy's  political  career.  As  the  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives it  took  hard  work  to  make  a 
small  Republican  minority  an  effective 


bloc  In  the  legislature.  As  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Jimmy  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bills  coming  before 
his  committee  for  clearance  to  the  floor. 

As  representative  of  the  "hill  coun- 
try" of  Tennessee  Jimmy  continues  in  the 
fine  tradition  of  such  great  men  as  B. 
Carroll  Reece  and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  honor  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jimmy  Quillen 
of  Tennessee,  for  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  true  representative  of  his  people— 
a  fact  which  was  substantiated  last  No- 
vember when  he  polled  87  percent  of  the 
vote  in  his  successful  bid  for  reelection 
to  the  90th  Congress. 

When  describing  the  man  and  his  con- 
tributions to  this  body,  there  simply  are 
not  enough  superlatives  at  my  immedi- 
ate disposal.  Like  the  title  of  a  recent 
Broadway  success.  Jimmy  Quillen  is  in- 
deed a  "Man  For  All  Seasons."  His  ef- 
fective and  enviable  record  sis  a  legisla- 
tor since  first  coming  to  Congress  in 
1962  mark  him  as  a  bright  gem  on  the 
Republican  horizon. 

It  really  comes  as  no  great  surprise  to 
me  that  Jimmy  Quillen  is  able  to  pile 
up  such  an  overwhelming  plurality. 
Like  all  the  people  in  his  home  of  east- 
em  Tennessee,  he  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  success  and  happiness  comes 
through  hard  work  and  devotion  to 
duty.  The  people  of  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee  take  their  politics  serious- 
ly, and  they  know  a  good  man  when  they 
see  him.  Their  great  vote  of  confidence 
Is  a  clear  Indication  of  their  feelings  to- 
ward him. 

I  feel  very  privileged  to  add  my  name 
to  the  distinguished  list  of  my  colleagues 
paying  tribute  to  Jimmy  Quillen  today. 
I  am  very  confident  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
both  his  constituents  and  this  body  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  notable  accom- 
plishments of  Representative  James  H. 
Quillen  of  the  First  District  In  Tennes- 
see. 

Jimmy,  as  he  Is  affectionately  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  was  the  most 
powerful  votegetter  among  Republicans 
elected  to  the  House  In  the  1966  elections. 
He  captured  a  remarkable  87  percent  of 
the  vote  in  his  district.  In  my  view,  that 
merely  reflects  what  a  remarkable  Con- 
gressman Jimmy  Is. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  House  In 
1962,  he  has  established  an  enviable  rec- 
ord in  Congress.  Not  only  has  he  been  a 
most  able  Congressman,  but  he  has 
worked  successfully  to  weld  Republicans 
In  his  district  into  a  potent  organization. 
He  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  55  per- 
cent in  1962.  The  marked  increase  of 
his  margin  since  that  first  victory  Is  proof 
of  his  ability  to  work  with  the  party  in 
his  district.  Jimmy  established  himself 
as  a  highly  successful  mender. 

It  Is  just  this  kind  of  "mending"  abil- 
ity the  Republicans  across  the  Nation 
must  use  if  we  are  to  win  the  Presidency 
and  capture  the  House  and  Senate  in 
1968,  which  I  firmly  believe  can  be 
accomplished. 

We  should  pay  close  attention  to  the 
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advice  of  such  men  as  Jimmy  Quillen. 
They  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
Is  better  to  pull  together  and  save  our 
ammunition  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  2  years  ago.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  honoiing  the  Honorable  James  Quil- 
len, of  Tennessee,  for  his  superior  vote- 
getting  ability.  In  the  previous  election, 
he  had  polled  more  than  72  percent  of 
tlie  total  vote  cast  in  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee  and  was  the  top  Republican 
votegetter  In  the  Nation. 

We  congratulated  Jimmy  Quillen  and 
we  also  paid  tribute  to  his  constituents 
who  demonstrated  their  wisdom  by  elect- 
ing him  with  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

We  have  now  learned  that  he  has  once 
again  led  all  Republican  congressional 
candidates,  this  time  with  87  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  in  his  district.  Thus.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  tremendous  vote  of 
confidence  he  received  in  1964  was  no 
accident.  The  people  of  his  district  rec- 
ognize his  tireless  efforts,  his  intelligence, 
and  unswerving  Integrity. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  services  of  Jimmy  Quillen  and  so 
are  the  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee  who  can  look  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  their  Representative  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee  has  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  my  fellow  88th  Club 
member,  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Quillen, 
for  a  third  term  in  the  Congress.  Jimmy 
led  Republican  votegetters  in  1964  by  pol- 
ling more  than  72  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast — an  outstanding  achievement 
indeed.  To  gain,  as  he  did,  87  percent 
of  the  total  vote  in  1966  is  an  even  great- 
er achievement  and  endorsement  of  his 
fine  representation. 

Jimmy's  popularity  in  Tennessee  and 
In  the  Congress  Is  a  tribute  to  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  service.  The  problems 
and  Interests  of  his  constituency  are  ap- 
proached with  firmness  and  candor,  and 
the  problems  and  Interests  of  the  Nation 
are  met  directly  and  forthrlghtly. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
recognition  of  this  outstanding  public 
servant.  My  sincere  congratulations  go 
to  him  on  another  spectacular  victory. 
May  he  have  many  more. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
all  the  other  gentlemen  in  Congress  re- 
garding my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotllen],  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  not  only  In 
the  election  of  1966.  but  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee tends  to  play  down  the  "rags  to 
riches"  story  which  led  him  from  a  small 
farm  In  east  Tennessee  to  the  position  of 
the  Nation's  top  Republican  votegetter. 
My  east  Tennessee  colleague  has  proven 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  the  State 
by  his  own  example  of  progress  having 
progressed  from  a  minority  winner  in  a 
five-way  primary  to  his  present  outstand- 
ing vote-getting  record  during  only  4 
years  of  service  to  his  people.  He  has 
shown  us  all  that  a  Congressman  is 
elected  to  serve  and  that  through  his 
serving,  the  people  will  come  to  recog- 


nize their  obligations  to  him  by  over- 
whelming reelections.  To  those  of  us 
across  the  State  who  have  labored  so 
dihgently  to  build  a  two-party  system, 
we  number  the  gentleman  from  the  First 
District  among  our  leaders.  I  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  own  district  as 
I  hope  for  all  of  us  in  helping  build  a 
strong  two-party  government. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  many  other 
friends  in  the  House  In  honoring  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Jim  Quil- 
len. He  continued  to  amaze  and  delight 
us  with  his  phenomenal  ability  to  win 
and  "win  big."  In  a  year  which  saw 
many  minority  candidates  pile  up  siz- 
able majorities,  his  was  the  outstanding 
percentage.  His  impressive  72-percent 
margin  of  1964,  we  learn  was  Increased 
in  November  to  87  percent.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  especially  when  a  man  has 
ability,  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
can  point  to  an  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  his  country  and  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district.  Jim  Quil- 
len's distinction  is  hard  won  and  he 
richly  deserves  the  commendation  of  his 
colleagues  today. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen.  His  signal 
victory  in  the  past  election,  gathering  a 
phenomenal  87  percent  of  the  vote  In  his 
district,  is  eloquent  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  service  to  his  constituents. 
I  congratulate  Jimmy  Quillen  and  I  sa- 
lute the  discernment  of  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee,  who  have 
expressed  how  they  feel  about  Jimmy  In 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  James  Quillen.  The  fact  that 
he  has  been  elected  and  reelected  by 
such  tremendous  margins  Indicates  the 
respect,  affection,  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  constituents. 

We,  his  colleagues,  from  our  associa- 
tions with  him  know  that  these  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  his  electorate  are 
certainly  well  founded.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated, effective  legislator,  and  one  that 
will  continue  to  serve.  I  hope,  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  again  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  respects  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen], 
on  his  tremendous  victory  at  the  polls. 

His  resounding  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  people  of  his  district  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  his  concern  for  those  peo- 
ple and  his  conscientiousness  and  hard 
work  in  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 
We  have  served  together  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  where  I  gained  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  many  talents  and 
attributes. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  and  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  working 
with  him  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
my  party's  top  percentage  votegetter,  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Quillen  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Texas,  I 
have  great  admiration  for  Tennesseans 


because  such  Texas  heros  as  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  Davy  Crockett  were  native  Ten- 
nesseans who  fought  for  my  State's  in- 
dependence. But  I  do  not  think  either 
of  these  Texas-Termessee  legends  could 
have  polled  87  percent  of  the  vote  in  a 
race  for  Congress.  In  Texas,  we  remem- 
ber the  Alamo — but  in  Tennessee,  they 
remember  Jimmy  Quillen,  and  for  good 
reason.  This  capable,  likeable  Congress- 
man stands  out  as  a  leader  in  this  Con- 
gress, just  as  he  stands  out  as  his  party's 
leading  percentage  votegetter.  I  com- 
mend him  and  can  only  add  that  it  is  a 
personal  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  in 
this  Congress.  When  it  is  said.  "Would 
you  believe  87  percent?"  your  only  an- 
swer is  I  would  believe  it  only  with  Jimmy 
Quillen. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  in  paying  my  respects, 
and  extending  congratulations  to  my 
good  friend  Jimmy  Quillen.  Regardless 
of  the  party  represented  or  the  area  from 
which  the  congressional  seat  Is  sought, 
I  doubt  if  any  other  Member  of  this 
House  could  point  to  a  similar  degree  of 
support.  When  one  considers  that  in 
November  of  1964  this  man  received  72 
percent  of  the  vote  cast  and  in  November 
1966  Increased  this  fantastic  majority  to 
87  percent,  well,  I  guess  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  truly  speaks  for  his 
people.  Jim  is  a  great  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  gives  the  type  of  representa- 
tion that  all  people  desire.  He  is  tireless 
in  his  dedication  to  help  all  that  need 
his  help  and  is  an  inspiration  for  all  of 
us  to  try  to  do  just  a  little  better.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  him  as  a  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  great  admiration  for  a  man  of 
Jimmy  Quillen's  character.  His  per- 
sonal industry  as  a  young  man  Is  testi- 
mony to  his  abilities.  Having  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  newspaper  business  for 
many  years,  I  can  appreciate  the  chal- 
lenge he  faced  as  a  publisher  at  the  age 
of  20.  To  publish,  write,  edit,  and 
sell  advertising  for  a  paper  is  a  huge 
task,  a  task  he  was  equal  to.  His  elec- 
tion as  "Young  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn..  Jaycees  is  an  in- 
dicator that  he  was  and  is  a  young  man 
of  action.  The  Jaycee  creed  has.  as  one 
of  its  points,  that  "Service  to  humanity 
is  the  best  work  in  life."  Jim  Quillen 
clearly  exemplifies  the  adherence  to  that 
creed,  for  service  is  one  of  my  colleague's 
fortes.  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  him 
as  the  top  votegetter  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 
Jimmy  Quillen  is  again  the  best  vote- 
getter of  us  all.  He  deserves  a  turnout 
like  he  got  as  he  always  woiks  hard  to 
get  that  turnout. 

His  rules,  I  am  sure,  are  simple  and  few. 
He  knows  his  district,  being  raised 
there,  and  he  served  it  in  the  State  legis- 
lature for  8  years.  He  had  a  tight  race, 
botli  in  the  primary  and  in  the  election 
of  1962 — but  he  won.  He  has  been  win- 
ning, not  only  votes,  but  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, ever  since. 

Jim  a'so  has  the  confidence  and  re- 
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spect  of  his  coUesLgues  in  this  |body  and 
for  the  same  reasons:  real  knowledge  of 
the  legislative  process,  fair  deiillng,  and 
just  plain  hard  work.  He  is  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  but  he  is  more  than  ihat.  Jm 
QuiLtEN  is  proof  that  dedicated  service 
and  ability  in  the  House  is  TJecognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  peoplje,  and  In 
this  case.  87  percent  of  all  tha  voters. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  successive  election,  ourj  colleague 
from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  James  H. 
(JtMMY)  QuiLLEN,  rolled  up  the  highest 
House  Republican  vote.  J 

It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  hife  remark- 
able ability  and  energy,  but  to  his  suc- 
cessful effort  to  keep  voters  oq  the  First 
District  in  Tennessee  well  inmrmed  on 
the  problems  and  nature  of  our  National 
Government.  I 

I  often  think  of  representatiie  govern- 
ment as  a  two-way  street.  Oti  the  one 
hand,  we  bring  local  and  regional  view- 
points to  bear  on  national  questions; 
second,  it  is  our  obligation  \x^  keep  the 
people  informed  on  issues  which  affect 
their  immediate  interests  ana  those  of 
the  Nation  at  large.  J 

Assuredly,  our  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see has  recognized  this  responsibility. 
His  success  at  the  polls  provesj  it.  Mod- 
ern-day politics,  in  most  instahces,  is  no 
longer  a  closed-door  affair  handled  ex- 
clusively by  the  privileged  and  powerful 
of  the  community.  It  is  a  pergonal  rela- 
tionship cemented  between  ijhe  repre- 
sentative and  the  goveme^l.  Jimmy 
QrriLLEN  has  personified  this  democrati- 
zation of  our  political  processes. 

First  elected  to  the  88th  Congress,  our 
colleague  has  steadily  enhanced  his  po- 
litical fortunes  through  service  to  his 
constituency  and  constructive  work  In 
the  Congress.  His  "open  door*'  policy  in 
his  district  is  well  known.  A  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  during  his 
first  term.  Representative  Quillen's  in- 
fluence on  legislation  was  marked,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  t^ie  Federal 
highway  program.  He  now  >  serves  on 
the  influential  Committee  om  Rules. 

We  Republicans  can  be  justfc^  proud  of 
Jimmy  Quillen's  accomplishments.  His 
superb  service  reflects  admii-afcly  on  our 
collective  Republican  postuBe  in  the 
House.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
here  with  him,  and  I  trust  th|it  Jimmy's 
formidable  record  will  lead  to  further 
achievements  in  the  years  aheiMl. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Indeed  an  honor  sund  a  great  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  commending 
Representative  James  H.  (Jimjiy)  Qttil- 
len  not  only  for  his  overwhelming  ma- 
jority on  November  8.  87  percent  of  the 
vote,  but  also  for  his  dedication  and 
service  to  the  First  District  of  Tennessee. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serVe  In  Con- 
gress with  Representative  QuiLLEN  since 
1962. 

He  has  compiled  an  enviable  record 
and  has  won  the  respect  and  idmiration 
of  his  constituents  and  the  Members  of 
this  great  body. 

Being  selected  to  the  Hoiise  Public 
Works  Committee  in  his  flr$t  term  of 
ofiBce,  Jimmy  Quillen's  m|ost  noted 
achievement  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  to  guarantee 
that  future  sections  of  the  Fetjeral  Inter- 
state   Highway    System    wUj    be    con- 


structed to  adequately  accommodate 
traffic  for  at  least  20  years  from  the  date 
of  completion.  This  is  an  outstanding 
accomplishment  for  a  freshman  in  Con- 
gress and  he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 

James  H.  Quillen  is  truly  a  credit  to 
our  Nation,  and  Tennessee's  First  Con- 
gressional District  is  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  capable,  hard-working,  and  dedi- 
cated man  as  their  Representative  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
gentleman  whose  friendship  I  cherish 
and  whose  work  as  a  public  servant,  first 
in  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature,  and 
now  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  entering 
his  third  term,  has  been  a  model  from 
which  we  all  might  learn  a  great  deal. 

The  people  of  Tennessee's  First  Dis- 
trict are  justly  proud  of  Jimmy  Quillen 
and  the  job  he  has  done  for  his  com- 
munity and  his  State. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  inspired  by  the 
the  overwhelming  response  which 
JiBiMYs  service  has  earned  him  at  the 
polls.  In  1964,  a  year  marred  by  many 
defeats.  Jimmy  led  all  Republican  con- 
gressional candidates  with  a  72-percent 
majority  in  his  district. 

Last  November,  he  managed  to  Im- 
prove on  even  that  formidable  mandate 
when  he  received  an  overwhelming  87 
percent  of  his  constituents'  votes. 

The  reasons  for  this  striking  success 
are  many;  Jimmy's  dedication  to  his  job; 
his  now  famous  "open  door"  policy  tak- 
ing his  congressional  office  to  the  people; 
his  work  on  the  prestigious  Rules  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  most  coveted  appoint- 
ments opened  to  any  Congressman;  and 
his  untiring  fight  for  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  humane,  responsible  govern- 
ment. All  of  these  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  Jimmy's  tremendous  success 
and  popularity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  Americans  can 
find  it  reassuring  to  know  that  despite 
all  of  the  changes,  turmoil,  £ind  con- 
fusion our  coimtry  has  undergone  in 
recent  years,  the  American  system  of 
government  is  stUl  capable  of  producing 
leaders  of  Jimmy  Quillen's  stamp. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  honoring  Congressman  James  H. 

QtllLLEN. 

Some  time  ago,  when  an  opening  oc- 
curred on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  those  of  us  thereon 
were  in  unanimous  Eigreement  that  we 
wanted  Jim  to  fulfill  this  opening.  He 
readily  accepted  this  assignment  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  able,  thorough,  and 
conscientious  Republican  member  on  the 
Rules  Committee. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  can  state  with- 
out hesitation  that  he  is  prompt  in  at- 
tendance and  always  available  to  present 
rules  assigned  to  him,  which  he  does  in  a 
very  able  and  efficient  manner. 

Jim  is,  indeed,  a  fine  Congressman  and 
certainly  deserves  this  tribute  for  having 
placed  No.  1  among  the  Republicans  in 
winning  in  1966.  His  district,  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  United  States  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  a  man 


such  as  Jim  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  As  chairman  of 
the  RepubUcan  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  take  part  of  Jimmy 
Quillen  day.  I  have  followed  Jimmy's 
political  career  closely  since  August  13, 
1962,  when  he  first  got  his  party's  nomi- 
nation to  represent  Tennessee's  First 
District  in  Congress.  And  he  won  by  a 
substantial  margin  that  year,  I  might 
note. 

During  his  first  term  in  Congress,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
vigorous  representative  of  his  district. 
Without  question,  he  was.  In  1964,  he 
led  GOP  congressional  winners  with  72 
percent  of  the  vote.  He  has  had  a  rapid 
rise  in  congressional  responsibility  and 
in  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  during  his  second  term,  an 
honor  that  falls  to  few  Members  of 
Congress. 

Last  fall,  the  voters  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict expressed  their  high  regard  for  his 
services  by  giving  him  87.1  percent  of  the 
vote.  An  impressive  record,  this  was  the 
highest  percentage  run  up  by  a  winning 
Republican  Congressional  candidate.  It 
is  deserved.  Congressman  Quillen  has 
stoutly  resisted  the  inroads  of  what  is 
called  "Potomac  fever."  He  has  kept  in 
mind  constantly  that  in  addition  to  con- 
sidering the  Nation's  laws,  he  is  here  to 
serve  the  people  of  his  district.  He  has, 
in  short,  helped  his  country,  the  people 
of  his  district,  and  his  party.  We  are 
proud  of  him. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  our  congressional 
campaign  conunlttee  is  to  urge  capable 
men  to  run  for  Congress.  The  congres- 
sional career  of  Jimmy  Quillen  can  well 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  a  con- 
gressional district  that  accrue  from  hav- 
ing men  of  his  caliber  make  the  race  for 
Congress . 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  honoring  an 
outstanding  Congressman  and  a  great 
guy.  On  this,  Jimmy  Quillen  day  in  the 
House,  may  I  wish  him  many  more  happy 
election  returns. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  throughout  this  Nation  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Quillen,  of  Tennessee. 

In  two  successive  congressional  elec- 
tions, Mr.  Quillen  has  been  the  cham- 
pion votegetter  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  record  which  attests  to  the  respect  and 
endearment  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
constituents  of  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

He  has  maintained  a  close  relationship 
with  the  problems  and  triumphs  of  the 
people  of  his  district  in  a  way  which 
.  would  do  any  Member  of  this  honorable 
body  well  to  emulate.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  people  of  his  district  and  they 
most  certainly  have  not  forgotten  him  on 
three  successive  election  days. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  entered  this 
distinguished  body  on  the  same  day  as 
Mr.  Quillen,  and  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuing close  relationship  with  him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportimity  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  In 
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noting  the  magnificent  job  being  done  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Jimmy  Quillen  has  set  a  remarkable 
record  in  winning  votes,  a  task  all  of  us 
can  appreciate. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  constituency 
must  appreciate  him — not  so  much  for 
the  results  of  the  vote  count,  but  for  the 
very  solid  reasons  behind  it.  Jimmy 
Quillen  has  distinguished  himself  and 
his  office  by  the  way  that  he  continues 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  district. 

He  has  never  failed  to  go  to  them  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

He  has  never  failed  to  bring  back  to  us 
their  ideas  and  their  views. 

He  serves  a  high  role  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in 
commending  him  for  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  that  is  rightfully 
Jimmy  Quillen's  today  as  his  colleagues 
honor  a  man  who  has  won  a  distin- 
guished reputation  in  this  House. 

His  gentlemanly  ways,  his  sincerity 
and  friendliness,  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness are  all  outstanding  even  here  where 
these  qualities  are  possessed  by  so  many 
Members. 

After  his  first  term  in  Congress,  he  was 
designated  by  the  Members  who  were 
elected  with  him  to  the  88th  Congress  as 
"Congressman  of  the  Week."  At  that 
time  he  was  congratulated  by  them  for 
his  "outstanding  contributions  in  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  especially  for  his  suc- 
cessful amendment  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  guaranteeing  that  future  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  highway  system 
shall  be  constructed  adequately  to  ac- 
commodate traffic  for  at  least  20  years 
from  the  time  of  construction." 

His  legislative  achievements  have  in- 
deed been  many,  but  so  have  his  electoral 
triumphs.  The  very  large  percentage  of 
the  vote  which  he  received  after  his  two 
reelection  campaigns  were  stunning  vic- 
tories. The  size  of  those  victories 
showed  the  devotion  which  his  constit- 
uents feel  for  him.  They  did  not  get 
that  devotion  from  the  air  or  out  of  the 
ground.  It  came  mainly  from  Repre- 
sentative Quillen's  unceasing  and  ut- 
terly dedicated  efforts  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  their  problems,  to  represent 
them  honestly,  efficiently,  and  whole- 
heartedly. In  1966  he  polled  87  percent 
of  the  vote.  Somebody  back  there  In 
Tennessee  likes  him. 

He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  close  to  the 
border  of  Tennessee.  His  parents  moved 
their  large  family  to  Klngsport,  Tenn., 
when  he  was  a  boy.  With  his  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  he  worked  hard  as 
a  youngster  in  fields  where  tobacco,  com, 
and  beans  grew  only  when  backbreaklng 
toil  was  mixed  with  them.  Working  his 
way  all  his  life  came  easy  to  someone 
like  Jimmy  Quillen.  He  has  shown  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives some  of  the  pride  In  honest  work 
that  he  acquired  as  a  Tennessee  farm 
boy. 

He  had  a  straight  "A"  average  in  his 
high  school  work.  He  might  have  won 
some  high  marks  in  some  of  his  other 
activities,  but  marks  were  not  given  for 
opening  a  restaurant  every  day  before 
school  and  cooking  and  serving  breakfast 


there,  or  for  working  all  day  Saturday 
until  midnight  in  a  grocery  store. 

His  family  could  not  afford  to  send  him 
to  college  in  those  depression  days  of 
1936.  He  earned  $10  a  week  at  his  first 
job,  and  then  $12  a  week  at  the  next 
one,  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Klngsport  Times.  He  soon  was  the 
shoestring  publisher  of  a  weekly  called 
the  Klngsport  Mirror;  every  word  in  It 
was  written  by  yoimg  Jimmy  Quillen. 
Eventually  he  sold  his  Klngsport  paper, 
and  moved  to  Johnson  City  where  he 
began  another  one.  He  made  a  daily  out 
of  this  weekly  in  1940,  the  year  in  which 
he  was  awarded  a  citation  as  eastern 
Tennessee's  youngest  publisher;  he  was 
then  only  24. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  and  after  the  war 
made  his  mark  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. When  he  was  38,  by  now  finan- 
cially secure,  he  began  his  career  in 
public  service  by  winning  election  to 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  where  he 
served  for  8  busy  and  productive  years. 
In  his  first  campaign  for  Congress  in 
1962,  he  visited  every  town  and  hamlet 
in  the  14  counties  of  the  district  that  he 
wanted  to  represent.  He  has  been  here 
ever  since;  It  is  doubtful  that  his  con- 
stituents will  ever  retire  him. 

In  our  midst,  then,  is  a  fine  man,  an 
able  legislator,  an  unusually  successful 
campaigner,  a  man  who  has  worked  for 
his  victories,  a  man  whose  future  is 
promising  indeed.  I  salute  my  dear 
friend,  Jimmy  Quillen,  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  personal  pleasure,  and  per- 
haps a  small  tinge  of  envy,  that  I  rise  to 
add  my  tribute  to  the  many  paid  here 
today  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
Tennessee,  James  H.  Quillen. 

All  of  us  are  here  by  virtue  of  a  man- 
date by  the  people,  but  I  know  of  no 
other  mandate  which  is  quite  so 
formidable. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Jimmy 
Quillen  since  he  was  first  elected  could 
have  told  the  good  people  of  Tennessee 
that  they  had  chosen  wisely — that  they 
were  sending  us  one  of  their  finest 
citizens. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  from  the 
overwhelming  margin  by  which  Jimmy 
won  his  third  term  in  this  body,  sending 
our  advice  would  have  been  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  Jim  Quillen 
from  his  first  day  as  a  Congressman.  In 
fact,  he  is  a  member  of  the  88th  Club 
with  me.  Certainly  his  record  of 
achievement  and  popularity  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  records  achieved  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  have  found  him  to  be  a  strong  and 
worthy  Member  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Having  seen  him 
in  action  on  that  committee  I  realize 
what  important  contributions  can  be 
made  by  an  intelligent,  effective,  and  sin- 
cere Member  of  Congress. 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  this  special  tribute  to  our 
good  friend  and  fellow  Republican,  James 
H.  Quillen. 


It  was  just  2  years  ago  that  we  met 
on  a  similar  occasion  for  a  similar  rea- 
son— to  congratulate  Jimmy  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  foremost  votegetter 
among  all  the  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  in  the  general  election  of  1964. 
As  many  of  you  will  recall,  he  won  re- 
election in  that  election  by  the  biggest 
majority  of  the  year — 72  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  his  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  This  was  indeed  out- 
standing praise  of  Jimmy's  record — for 
the  greatest  honor  any  elected  official 
can  receive  is  to  have  the  overwhelming 
support  and  confidence  of  the  people  he 
represents. 

But  the  general  election  of  1966  paid 
an  even  more  impressive  compliment  to 
our  good  friend  and  colleague.  His  plur- 
ality of  87  percent  was  once  more  the 
highest  percentage  received  by  any  Re- 
publican congressional  candidate  in  the 
Nation — and  once  again  well-deserved 
recognition  of  Jimmy's  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  his  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  the 
ideal  of  public  service. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Jimmy  in  the  Congress 
are  happy  that  the  people  of  his  district, 
whom  he  serves  with  such  distinction, 
have  again  endorsed  him  with  such  a 
resounding  majority.  I  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  congratulating  him  on 
a  job  well  done;  and  I  commend,  also, 
the  people  of  his  district  for  their  wisdom 
In  sending  him  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent their  interests. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  congratulating  James  H. 
Quillen  of  Tennessee  on  his  resounding 
victory  in  the  November  1966  election. 
For  2  years,  Jim  has  led  all  Republican 
congressional  candidates — rolling  up  an 
87-percent  majority  in  1966  and  a  72- 
percent  majority  in  1964. 

These  are  scores  which  speak  well  for 
the  man  and  for  his  relationship  with  the 
voters  in  the  First  District  of  Tennessee. 
His  phenomenal  vote-getting  ability  in- 
dicates how  close  he  is  to  the  people,  and 
how  successful  he  is  In  representing  their 
views  and  opinions  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  trib- 
ute belongs  to  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee  for  they  have  made 
it  possible,  not  only  by  sending  me  to 
Congress  but  by  expressing  their  views  to 
me  and  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to 
serve  them.  To  them  and  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues. I  express  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  the 
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Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  26  which 
vote  on  the  preamble  of  the  Pow  ell 
lutlon,  I  started  out  to  attend  thi  i 
can  Legion  dinner  as  well  as  the 
can  dinner  this  evening,  thinking 
the  legislation  was  over  for  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  heard 
on  the  previous  question  on  a 
or  of  a  record  vote  on  a  preamb 
In  22  years.    I  rushed  back  but  ] 
get  here  in  time.     I  would 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  26  had  I 
ent  and  not  been  caught  by  a 
legislative  surprise. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  thf  gentle 
man  from  New  York  TMr.  RyanP  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thfere  Is  a 
saying  that  the  first  casualty  ic  war  is 
truth.  On  February  21,  1967,  a  i^an  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  disproving  that  prop- 
osition became  a  casualty  of  th ;  war  in 
Vietnam.  Bernard  B.  Fall  was  (ciHed  in 
Vietnam  while  out  on  a  combat  mission 
with  the  U.S.  Marines. 

The  fact  that  he  was  with  ihe  Ma- 
rines was  characteristic  of  Professor 
Pall's  approach  to  scholarly  lesearch. 
He  refused  to  be  restricted  to  res  earch  in 
libraries  or  from  the  comfortable  vantage 
of  capitol  cities.  For  Bernard  Pall  the 
place  of  the  serious  scholar  was  where 
the  events  were  taking  place.  ]'ot  him, 
the  foremost  historian  of  Vietna  n  in  the 
United  States,  this  meant  being  bot  only 
in  Vietnam  but  at  the  frontlinis.  This 
took  courage.  But  courage  was  a  qual- 
ity which  Bernard  Pall  exhibittd  early 
In  Ufe. 

Professor  Pall  first  experienced  truer- 
rllla  warfare  at  the  age  of  16.  when,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  a  Genjian  con- 
centration camp,  he  joined  thS  French 
resistance.  Two  years  later  Ihe  was 
wounded  twice  in  guerrilla  fightltig  in  the 
French  Alps.  After  the  war  Berrtard  Fall 
assisted  the  French  prosecution  [team  at 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  triall 

In  1951  the  future  historian  Icame  to 
the  United  States  on  a  Pulbriglit  schol- 
arship and  took  his  doctorate  fet  Syra- 
cuse University  where,  at  the  silggestlon 
of  his  professor,  he  concentmted  on 
Southeast  Asia.  His  firm  conviction  that 
scholarly  research  could  not  bi  limited 
to  documents  led  him  in  1953  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  Indochina.  Because  of 
his  war  record  he  was  permittad  to  ac- 
company French  troops  into  th*  combat 
zone.  Out  of  this  experience  he  wrote 
"Street  Without  Joy."  the  cla^ic  work 
on  the  French  in  Vietnam. 

For  Bernard  Fall,  "Street  iwithout 
Joy"  was  just  the  beginning.  ;  He  re- 
turned to  Southeast  Asia  seveJal  times 
and  interviewed  Ho  Chi  Minh.  ;  He  also 
started  what  was  to  be  the  moit  exten- 
sive private  library  on  Southea^  Asia  in 
the  world. 

As  professor  of  international  Relations 


at  Howard  University,  Bernard  Fall, 
when  not  in  the  field,  lived  and  worked 
in  Washington.  When  his  major  work, 
"The  Two  Vietnams,"  was  published,  he 
became  increasingly  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  and  an  unoflQcial  consultant  to 
those  in  Government  who  were  vitally 
concerned  with  Vietnam.  He  not  only 
brought  his  tremendous  knowledge  and 
insight  to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  but 
was  engaged  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  lecture 
on  guerrilla  warfare.  In  recognition  of 
his  work  he  received  the  George  Polk 
Award  for  outstanding  interpretive  re- 
porting in  1966  and  'vas  awarded  a  Gug- 
genheim fellowship  to  help  finance  his 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  last  year  and  this 
year.  A  French  citizen,  he  was  deco- 
rated by  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
last  year. 

Through  the  years  Bernard  Fall  be- 
came recognized  as  the  leading  authority 
on  Vietnam  in  America.  The  great  de- 
mand for  his  talents,  however,  never 
changed  his  devotion  to  objectivity  and 
the  search  for  truth.  In  his  books  and 
in  over  250  articles,  Professor  Fall  con- 
sistently pointed  out  that  those  who 
make  policy  are  often  not  fully  aware  of 
the  facts.  In  personal  briefings  he 
would,  with  great  gusto,  deflate  sweep- 
ing generalizations  by  quoting,  often 
with  incredible  recall,  a  vast  array  of 
factual  material.  He  was  highly  criti- 
cal of  those  who  went  to  Vietnam  for  the 
ofQcial  briefings.  In  a  New  York  Review 
of  Books  article  published  February  9, 
1967.  he  referred  to  "the  Washington 
pundits  who  honor  us  with  their  pres- 
ence here  for  a  few  weeks  and  go  from 
high-level  briefing  to  a  carefully  stage- 
managed  pacification  operation  without 
ever  seeing  the  real,  bleeding  Vietnam." 

Professor  Fall  with  great  intensity 
tried  to  bring  home  to  the  policymakers 
and  to  the  public  that  it  was  a  serious 
mistake  to  view  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  a  mere  puppet  of  North  Viet- 
nam. In  an  excellent  article  last  Octo- 
ber in  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly,  he  con- 
tended that  the  NLF  "must  be  treated  as 
what  it  is — a  political  force  in  South 
Vietnam  which  cannot  be  simply  blasted 
off  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  B-52 
saturation  raids,  or  told  to  pack  up  and 
go  into  exile  to  North  Vietnam." 

Bernard  Fall  was  an  advocate  of  direct 
negotiations  between  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  firmly  believed  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  only  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  confiict  was  a  political  one. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that,  just  be- 
fore Professor  Pall's  untimely  death,  an- 
other book  of  his  was  published.  "Hell 
In  a  Very  Small  Place — The  Siege  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu"  takes  its  place  beside 
"Street  Without  Joy"  and  "Two  Victims" 
as  compulsory  reading  for  anyone  who 
is  concerned  with  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. This  book  is  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  historic  battle  of  Dienbienphu. 
In  a  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
article,  one  of  many  highly  acclaiming 
this  work.  Professor  Mus,  of  Yale,  wrote 
on  February  12,  1967: 

In  sum,  the  book  Is  a  monument  of  accu- 
rate and  vital  Information,  written  so  di- 
rectly and  grlpplngly  that  one  relives  the 
drama  with  Its  actors  .  .  .  Besides  being  a 
direct  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 


human  setting  and  of  the  Interconnection 
between  the  first  and  second  Indochlnese 
Wars,  the  process  will  lead  the  reader  to 
evaluate  the  author  as  the  first  rate  historian 
this  book  proves  him  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  major  policy  decisions 
must  rest  upon  knowledge — a  knowledge 
of  the  facts — not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
policymaker  but  also  on  the  part  of  the 
public  from  whom,  in  a  democracy,  the 
authority  of  the  policymaker  is  ulti- 
mately derived.  Bernard  Fall  contrib- 
uted knowledge  in  an  area  in  which  some 
of  the  most  important  policy  decisions  in 
American  history  are  being  made.  For 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him,  Bernard  Fall's  death  is 
a  great  personal  loss.  We  will  never 
forget  his  undaunted  enthusiasm,  his 
overwhelming  intellect,  and  finally,  and 
most  important  of  all,  his  deep  human- 
ism. To  his  wife  Dorothy  and  their  three 
young  daughters  we  offer  our  deep  felt 
condolences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1967,  and  an  article  by  Professor 
Fall  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  of  February  9.  1967: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 

Feb.  12,  1967) 

Victory   and  Defeat 

(  Note. — "Hell  In  a  Very  Small  Place,"  The 

Siege  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  by  Bernard  B.  Fall. 

Illustrated.   515   pp.   Philadelphia   and  New 

York:  J.  B.  Llppincott  Co.,  $8.95.) 

(By  Paul  Mus)' 

Bernard  B.  Pall,  the  foremost  expert  on 
contemporary  Vietnam,  has  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  siege  of  Dienbienphu.  where 
France  lost  the  crucial  battle  of  the  First 
Indochlnese  War  In  1954.  As  the  Second 
Indochlnese  War  becomes  more  and  more  an 
American  one.  extending  even  Into  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
Americans  will  accept  Pall's  historic  evi- 
dence, and  what  conclusions  they  will  draw 
from  It. 

Fall's  book  achieves  the  closest  possible 
synthesis  of  previous  research  and  known 
dociunents  with  the  personal,  Impartial,  but 
profoundly  human  contribution  of  a  good 
historian.  The  first  three  chapters  show 
how  and  why  the  French  chose  the  site 
of  the  battle  which  had  to  be  fatal  for 
them:  300  kilometers  from  the  heart  of  the 
Tonkin  Delta,  they  could  not  Imagine  that 
the  Vletmlnh  could  assemble  and  supply  an 
artillery  force  In  a  forest  with  poor  trails, 
and  without  the  use  of  a  single  airplane. 
Four  chapters  deal  forcefully  and  lucidly 
with  the  military  sequence:  Siege,  Assault, 
Strangulation  and  Asphyxiation.  Three  more 
chapters  conclude  the  dramatic  story,  and 
the  books  ends  with  an  Epilogue,  and  a 
Postface  ("Where  Are  They  Now?").  There 
are  also  highly  relevant  bibliographical  and 
biographical  appendices. 

The  book's  Illustrations  are  outstanding; 
they  present  the  men.  the  site  and  the  heat 
of  the  battles  vividly.  In  sum,  the  book  is 
a  monument  of  accurate  and  vital  informs- 
tion.  written  so  directly  and  grlpplngly  that 
one  relives  the  drama  with  Its  actors,  and 
one  is  happily  surprised  to  find,  after  read- 
ing of  so  many  moving  episodes,  that  the 
Postface  contains  a  list  of  those  who  sur- 
vived   the    trial    of    combat    and    captivity. 
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'  Mr.  Mus,  author  of  "Vietnam  Sociologle 
d'une  Guerre,"  Is  professor  of  Southeast  Asia 
studies  at  Tale,  and  of  Far  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion at  the  College  de  France. 


They  have  become,  for  the  reader,  real  peo- 
ple. 

As  Fall  stresses  discretely  but  firmly — for 
speaking  plainly,  as  a  true  friend  has  always 
been  his  characteristic  tone  on  the  relations 
between  France,  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam— the  French  military  defeat  was  also  a 
diplomatic  defeat  for  the  United  States, 
American  policies  encouraged  Prance  to  es- 
tablish. In  that  pivotal  point  In  Asia  and  the 
world  an  independent,  anti-Communist  Viet- 
nam, assuming  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  provide  it  with  its  own  army,  so  that 
It  could  defend  itself  against  the  actions  of 
Its  neighbors  to  the  north.  But  after  Dien- 
bienphu the  United  States  was  forced  to  sub- 
stitute itself  for  its  ally,  when  France  could 
no  longer  maintain  her  presence. 

The  political  defeat  for  the  United  States 
therefore  consisted  in  that  it  inherited  from 
Prance  (more  discouraged  than  physically 
eliminated  by  this  battle)  a  war  which  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  getting  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  fight  any  more  effectively  than 
Prance  did.  even  If  the  United  States  has 
tried  more  sincerely  than  did  the  French. 

The  results  are  before  us.  They  are  so 
discouraging  that  the  United  States  might 
well  ask  itself,  from  time  to  time.  If  it  is  not 
headed  for  a  new  Dienbienphu.  And  for  a 
long  while  this  attitude  has  been  possible 
necessary  to  some,  because  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficiently  impartial,  thorough  docu- 
mentation of  the  siege  of  Dienbienphu,  so 
that  we  could  judge  Its  lessons  objectively. 
We  must  have  calmer  times  before  we  can 
reflect  philosophically  on  what  this  confron- 
tation of  East  and  West,  with  its  victory  for 
the  former,  meant.  The  Important  thing  Is 
to  determine  if  the  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  duplicated,  and  with  the  same  results. 
This  possibility  preoccupies  many  Americans, 
and  It  stems  from  a  perfectly  justifiable  feel- 
ing: Santayana's  famous  warning  that  those 
who  don't  understand  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It. 

Mr.  Pall's  book  leaves  no  excuse  for  those 
who  make  the  error  of  drawing  the  wrong 
conclusions  from  Dienbienphu.  An  error? 
Indeed.  If  one  wants  a  government  by  the 
people,  the  people  mxist  not  allow  themselves, 
because  they  are  ill-informed  or  do  not 
understand,  to  let  those  who  govern  for  them 
act  Independently  according  to  their  own 
Inspiration  or  the  Judgments  of  military  ex- 
perts who  are  particularly  suspect  when  It 
comes  to  judgment  about  men.  We  saw 
where  their  planning  led  the  French  In 
Indochina. 

In  order  to  understand  man,  that  "won- 
derful, vain,  diverse,  and  wavering  subject," 
to  quote  Plorlo's  beautiful  17th  century 
rendering  of  Montaigne,  the  best  analytical 
instrument  Is  Democracy — the  people  them- 
selves: the  millions  of  minds  of  a  great  na- 
tion which  wants  and  Is  able  to  inform  It- 
self. These  millions  of  approaches  provide 
the  only  valid  method  with  which  to  under- 
stand corresponding  human  factors  In  other 
nations — there  concealed  again.  In  millions 
of  Initiatives,  renunciations,  risks  and  con- 
tradictions which  finally  tend  toward  a  cer- 
tain statistical  consistency. 

But  the  complexities  would  defy  a  com- 
puter as  much  as  an  Individual  mind,  no 
matter  how  good  a  mind  it  was,  unless  It 
took  Ita  Inspiration  and  Information  from 
the  people.  To  gain  an  Insight  into  an  ex- 
ternal object  both  human  and  statistical,  one 
must  apply  another  statistical  Instrument 
which  at  the  same  time  knows  how  to  think. 
Thus,  when  one  Is  dealing  with  a  people,  one 
must  appreciate  them  through  themselves, 
with  only  a  transfer  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other— a  transfer  which  doesn't  change  de- 
spite obvious  differences,  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  other  nation. 

Peed  a  people  to  a  people  and  the  result, 
unobtainable  otherwise,  might  be  an  answer 
to  a  critical  situation.  The  balance  of  these 
two  Infinite  complexities  would  tend  to  some 
coherence  of  purpose,  and  perhaps  a  mutual 


adjustment.  The  direct  instrument  of  this 
fteding-in  should,  of  course,  be  a  free  and 
active  press — the  sort  of  press  that  has  made 
passible  Harrison  E.  Salisbury's  reports  from 
North  Vietnam,  which  would  seom  to  have 
contributed  to  the  recent  political  and  mili- 
tary decision  not  to  bomb  within  five  mllea 
of  Hfiuoi. 

But  the  usefulness  of  a  feedback  effect  de- 
pends on  the  collective  computer,  the  people 
multiplying  to  infinity  its  grasp  on  an  in- 
finitude of  facts  and  factors:  it  has  to  be 
conditioned  into  a  truly  democratic  nation. 
So  tins  instrument,  this  technique,  may  well 
represent  the  ultimate  means  of  effecting 
Llnccla's  Immortal  set  of  three:  of,  by  and 
for,  boldly  extended  over  diplomatic  and  gov- 
ernment.il  protocol,  from  the  domain  of  in- 
ternal politics  to  the  International  level. 

One  could  hardly  ask  for  more  suitable 
material  than  the  present  book  in  order  to 
support  this  process — a  process  which,  being 
alive,  should  t.ike  care  of  Itself  and  what  It 
needs.  Had  I  the  disquieting  responsibility 
of  feeding  the  machine  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation, I  would  unhesitatingly  bring  in  Ber- 
nard Pall's  account  of  Dienbienphu  at  a  very 
early  point,  because  It  covers  so  many  proc- 
esses which  seem  to  be  vital  to  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made  today. 

In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  layman 
something  which  specialists  In  the  field  have 
often  experienced:  an  extraordinary  and  at 
times  almost  unbearable  intensity  about  the 
problems  in  this  troubled  area  and  the  re- 
actions they  evoke.  The  deep  convictions 
and  wholehearted  devotion  of  each  person  to 
his  task,  on  both  sides;  the  violence  of  the 
struggle  In  Its  most  brutal  form.  Pall, 
French  himself,  saw  enough  of  the  war  to  be 
able  to  pay  to  his  countrymen  and  their  ad- 
versaries the  supreme  homage  of  preserving 
them  In  history  by  showing  them  exactly  as 
they  were. 

There  Is  no  vain  bragging  In  his  statement 
that  on  the  24th  of  April,  13  days  before  the 
end,  the  beleaguered  camp  had  3,250  Infan- 
trymen in  fighting  condition,  including  "men 
who  had  lost  jne  eye  or  even  one  arm."  Cap- 
tain Hervouet  had  plaster  casts  removed  from 
his  forearms,  both  fractured  during  earlier 
operations.  In  order  to  take  part  In  the  last 
stand.  Captain  Luclanl,  wounded  three  times, 
commanded  his  unit  "with  a  heavy  bandage 
over  one  of  his  eyes,  which  had  been  re- 
moved." On  the  last  day.  May  7,  to  the  very 
last  moments  of  the  fierce  fight  on  the  over- 
run French  positions,  an  automatic  rifle  team 
was  seen  firing  point  blank  into  the  Vletmlnh 
assault  wave.  The  rifleman  wore  a  huge, 
bloody  bandage  around  his  waist,  leaving  a 
bloody  print  on  the  ground  every  time  he 
shifted  position.  Passing  him  the  loaded 
ammunition  clip  was  a  one-armed  soldier 
who  also  wore  a  bandage  around  Ills  chest. 
Goya ! 

During  the  first  and  successful  assault  that 
stormed  an  advance  position  on  March  13, 
"One  of  the  Vlet-Mlnh  soldiers  who  led  the 
assault  on  the  northeast  bunker  of  Beatrice. 
squad  leader  Phan  Dlnh  Giot,  was  to  become 
the  first  hero  of  the  Communist  siege  force. 
When  a  French  machine  gun  firing  from  the 
bunker  endangered  the  assault  wave  by  its 
enfilading  fire.  Phan  Dlnh  Glot  threw  his 
body  against  the  bunker's  firing  slit.  He  was 
torn  to  shreds  by  a  machine  gun  burst  but 
blocked  the  gun  long  enough  for  the  assault 
wave  to  pass." 

What  will  your  collective  computer  make 
of  this?  It  must  surely  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  short  of  the  annihilation  of  one  of 
the  parties,  there  can  be  no  purely  military 
solution  to  a  confiict  evoking  this  kind  of 
loyalty. 

Is  the  society  as  computer  Is  to  take  all 
relevant  Information  Into  account,  it  must 
also  be  fed  some  pages  of  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap's  book.  "Dlen  Blen  Phu."  In  this 
statement  of  a  total  victory,  all  the  credit  for 
the  great  success  Is  attributed  to  the  plans 
made  by  the  Party's  central  committee,  plans 


determined  according  to  the  faultless  anal- 
yses of  the  situation  made  periodically  by 
that  body,  whose  clairvoyance  Is  explained 
In  turn  by  Its  total  adhesion  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  military  doctrine.  Glap  was  present 
in  this  committee,  and  victory  lay  with  him; 
nevertheless,  the  only  name  mentioned  Isn't 
his. 

'The  main  and  fundamental  factor  In  this 
victory  was  the  correct  political  and  mili- 
tary line  of  our  party,  headed  by  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  Prom  that  perspective,  the 
adversary  was  merely  a  dummy.  ■  The  reason 
why  Is  clear.  "The  aggressive  war  grew  from 
bad  to  worse  .  .  .  because  the  war  made 
by  the  French  capitalists  was  an  unjust  war. 
As  a  result  their  troops,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, were  Inefficient  and  thoroughly  de- 
moralized." "On  January  30,  1954,  a  platoon 
defending  a  position  north  of  Dien  Blen 
Phu  repelled  seven  assaults  of  five  enemy 
battalions."   and  so  on  till  the  end. 

Needless  to  say.  such  a  picture  Is  hardly 
consistent  with  all  other  sources  and  with 
the  actual  course  of  events.  Why  didn't 
Dienbienphu  then  fall  on  the  first  attempt? 
This.  too.  Is  explained  by  the  tactics  fixed 
by  the  central  committee,  immediately  after 
the  success  of  the  assaults  on  Beatrice  and 
Gabrielle,  March  13-15.  The  new  slogan  was 
•to  strike  surely  and  advance  cautiously." 
So,  during  the  second,  protracted  and  fierce 
phase  of  the  battle,  the  slowing  down  of  the 
VietnUnh  progress  would  not  have  "oeen  the 
result  of  the  active,  often  daring  and  te- 
nacious resistance  put  up  by  the  defend- 
ers, but  of  a  Judicious  decision  of  the  cen- 
tral committee,  aware,  in  the  true  Marx- 
ist-Leninist military  doctrine,  that  "an  un- 
derestimation of  the  enemy"  would  generate 
"a  rightist  and  negative  tendency  .  .  .  sub- 
jectivism and  self-conceit." 

Is  Glap,  then,  clearly  wrong  In  his  In- 
terpretation by  undlsputable  facts?  This 
would  be  the  classical  way  to  take  history, 
record  against  record.  But  choosing  the 
"human  computer"  line,  with  serial  classi- 
fications, dlsassoclatlons,  and  reallgnmente, 
offers  a  much  better  analytical  approach.  The 
mistake  would  be  to  process  Glap's  docu- 
ment on  the  same  cards  and  perforations 
as  Pall's,  or  the  book  by  Gen.  Pierre  Langlals 
on  Dienbienphu.  We  would  then  miss  the 
point,  that  the  latter  two  are  recorded  his- 
tory, whereas  Glap's  is  history  In  the  making. 
Speaking  essentiaUy  to  his  army  and  his  peo- 
ple and  not  for  them,  Glap's  calculated,  de- 
liberate distortions  become  Impulses  and 
thus  very  positive  factors  in  the  situation. 

For  all  this  is  not  processlve  but  construc- 
tive computer  work,  In  strict  application  of 
Marx's  axiom  that  it  Is  not  a  question  of 
understanding  the  world  but  of  changing 
it.  The  notion  that  the  colonialists  as  such 
could  not  fight  well  was  part  of  the  Initial 
equipment  of  the  victors  and  served  them 
well;  when  they  met  an  unexpected  obsti- 
nacy on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
background  provided  by  the  party's  Instruc- 
tions took  care  of  that,  too :  they  were  firmly 
assured  that  superior  strategy  was  at  work 
directing  them,  whereas  the  enemy  would 
be  blundering  on  from  mistake  to  mistake. 
(And  this  happened  to  be  not  so  far  from 
the  truth.) 

When  one  checks  Fall  and  other  Western 
sources,  one  must  face  the  unpleasant — 
however  we  Interpret  It — fact  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Dienbienphu  and  more  generally  the 
troops  In  the  First  Indochlnese  War  were  far 
from  enjoying  the  full  support  of  the  home 
country's  public  opinion.  In  order  to  flght 
wholehe.artedly,  as  everything  seems  to  In- 
dicate they  did,  these  soldiers  must  have  had 
to  find  almost  entirely  within  themselves, 
on  the  battlefield  the  moral  power  necessary 
to  push  them  to  the  limit  of  their  human 
resources — and  beyond.  This  is  a  frequently 
misunderstood  force:  their  principal  sup- 
port was  their  camaraderie  among  them- 
selves, whose  effects  on  these  career  soldiers, 
fighting  outside  the  strict  military  hierarchy 
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they  were  used  to.  was  surprising.  "Rank 
and  seniority  no  longer  counted.  'ITie  only 
criterion  for  command  responslblUtj  was  the 
net  worth  of  the  officer.  A  numbei  of  Ueu- 
tenant  colonels  and  majors  fouml  them- 
selves unemployed  or  relegated  ts  minor 
takes.  .  .  ."  The  actual  conduct  of  the  bat- 
tle was  now  completely  In  the  hands  of  the 
"Paratroop    Mafia."    Indomitable    fighters. 

But — and  this  was  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
history  of  Prance  In  the  years  td  come — 
this  intense  camaraderie,  this  at1?ichment 
between  commanders  whose  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  their  troops  was  the  very  reason  the 
troops  had  something  to  hope  tor — this 
spirit,  transferred  back  to  France,  and  even 
more  so  in  Algeria,  was  the  preparation  of  a 
political  point  of  view  which  led  to  humilia- 
tion and  defeat.  This  group  of  me  i  fanati- 
cally devoted  to  what  they  conslde -ed  their 
mission  without  asking — and  one  (ould  see 
why,  at  Dtenbienphu! — anyone  to  Ideflne  it 
for  them,  made  a  de  Gaulle  necessary  to 
save  the  French  from  fa.sclsm  and  tl  le  threat 
of  fascism  brought  the  French  to  d»  Gaulle. 

Here  we  should  feed  into  our  computer 
two  chapters  from  "Deux  Actes  du  Drame 
Indochlnois."  by  Gen.  Georges  Catroux,  which 
charges  that  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
Algerian  conspiracy  lies  In  the  hesitations  of 
the  government  of  the  Potuth  Repqbllc  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  crisis.  Thougl^  Pall  is 
sympathetic  to  the  best  military  acdompllsh- 
ments  of  the  later  protagonists  In  the  "re- 
volt"  of  Algiers,  he  clearly  shows  by  what 
process  they  were  led  to  turn  against  both 
their  people  and  their  country.  In  ttieir  mls- 
g\Uded  devotion  to  the  idea  they  ha  d  formed 
of  the  latter  among  themselves,  out  of  all 
contact  with  the  former. 

How  might  one  draw  any  lesson  from  the 
First  Indochina  War  and  the  Algerian  affair 
relevant  to  the  Second  Indochina  War  and 
the  American  Involvement?  Neither  the  po- 
litical circumstances  and  tradition  <  >f  Ameri- 
ca nor  the  present  general  sltuatl(»n  of  the 
war  make  a  close  analogy  valid.  Tmere  Is  a 
great  difference  between  a  professiotial  army, 
no  matter  how  courageous  and  humanly 
motivated  It  U  fighting  as  at  Dleiiblenphu 
against  a  people  resolved  to  flndj  Its  true 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  direct  i  will  of  a 
nation  sending  Its  sons  as  a  result  of  a  na- 
tional decision,  and  thvis  less  likely  to  feel 
themselves  Isolated — as  long  as  thp  politics 
which  got  the  troops  there  is  trul^  the  au- 
thentic expression  of  what  the  nation  is  In 
Its  own  eyes,  and  of  what  It  stands  tor  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  French  philosopher  Alain  |  used  to 
quote  Vauvenargues  (1715-47),  a  fighter  as 
well  as  a  brilliant  writer,  who  dleb  prema- 
turely of  terrible  wounds  received  djurlng  the 
selge  of  Prague:  "Vice  makes  wats,  virtue 
fights  them."  In  a  democratic  climate  of 
open  and  sincere  national  adjustm^t.  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  feed  these  words  to  Khe  Amer- 
ican political  computer,  verified  as  they  have 
been  by  more  than  two  centuries  i  of  active 
experience,  as  well  as  by  the  Preach  expe- 
rience at  Dlenblenphu.  I 

Go  up  and  down  the  precious  lines  and 
files  Into  which  •Hell  is  a  Very  Sm^l  Place" 
has  to  be  broken  in  order  to  be  uaed  In  the 
way  I  recommend — keeping  an  ejte  on  the 
diagonals !  Besides  being  a  direct  pelp  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  human  setting 
and  of  the  interconnection  between!  the  First 
and  Second  Indochlnese  Wars,  tHe  process 
will  lead  the  reader  to  evaluate  t>e  author 
as  the  first  rate  historian  this  bo^k  proves 
him  to  be. 

(From    the    New    York    Review    if    Books. 

Feb.  9.  1987] 
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"Bernard  B.  Pall" 

Danang,  SotJTH  Vietnam. — One  of  the 
added  pleasures  of  covering  the  Vietnam  war 
from  Inside  Vietnam  Is  that  It  Is  possible  to 
lose  track  completely  of  what  Is  going  on  else- 
where in  the  world — not  only  In  the  world, 
in  fact,  but  In  Vietnam  as  well.  When  with 
the  Marines  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  learn  that 
Private  Smith — whose  first  and  middle 
names,  home  town  and  state,  age,  high 
school,  are  supplied  on  the  spot  by  the  ever- 
helpful  pios — wiped  out  a  Viet  Cong  position 
with  a  burst  of  his  trusty  M-14:  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  out  whether  the 
landing  In  the  Mekong  Delta  was  really  the 
hopeless  botch  it  seemed  to  be  from  eye- 
witness repwrts.  The  reader  of  a  good  news- 
paper at  home  is  likely  to  find  out  about 
this  before  I  do. 

Furthermore,  very  few  books  on  Vietnam 
are  available  here,  because,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  nearly  impo&'sible  to  find  one  in 
any  Western  language  that  was  not  heavily 
critical  of  either  the  United  States  or  South 
Vietnam.  As  was  recently  reported,  this  Is 
also  true  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency's  USIS  Library,  where  almost  all 
books  dealing  with  Vietnam  (including  my 
Street  Without  Joy,  which  does  not  even  deal 
with  poBt-1954  Vietnam)  are  locked  up  on 
closed  shelves.  Indeed,  the  US  miUtary  forces 
have  a  far  more  liberal  policy  than  the 
USIS:  while  uncritical  books  are  more  widely 
displayed,  some  critical  books  can  be  bought 
without  difficulty  at  the  military  newsstands. 
(Whether  this  means  that  the  US  military 
have  an  Inherently  stronger  belief  in  Ameri- 
can principles  than  the  USIS  is  not  clear.) 
As  for  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  book  cen- 
sorship seems  to  depend  on  the  caprice  and 
spotty  reading  of  the  censors.  For  instance, 
there  is  for  open  sale  at  this  moment  in 
Saigon  a  book  on  the  Tri-Continental  Con- 
ference against  Colonialism  and  Imperialism, 
held  In  Havana  a  year  ago.  It  was  issued  by 
an  extremely  left-wing  Paris  publisher,  and 
is  a  running  Indictment  against  the  United 
States  and  Its  policy  here.  Apparently  the 
author's  name  didn't  appear  on  somebody's 
blacklist,  so  the  book  slipped  by. 

Hence,  to  receive  books  about  Vietnam 
here  Is  suddenly  to  be  confronted  with  en- 
larged and  different  persjjectives  on  a  war 
which.  In  spite  of  the  best  electronic  com- 
munications In  the  world,  has  been  distorted 
by  a  foxhole  view  II  one  Is  in  the  field  (there 
are  foxholes,  by  the  way.  in  this  Jet-propelled 
war),  or  Into  an  equally  narrow  view  based 
on  rumor  (did  Marshal  Ky  really  say  he  ad- 
mired Hitler?)  if  one  is  In  Saigon.  Tet 
Michael  Foot's  SOE  in  France,  published  by 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  not  only  falls 
even  to  mention  Vietnam,  but  deals  with  a 
war  that  took  place  a  quarter-century  ago 
and  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  has  been 
virtually  ignored  by  the  American  press,  but 
in  Western  Europe  it  became  a  best  seller 
much  as  the  Warren  Report  was  in  the  United 
States,  and  brought  about  what  was  probably 
the  most  unusual  Interference  of  a  foreign 
power  In  the  freedom  of  expression  of  an- 
other country  to  occur  In  a  democracy  In 
peacetime.  And  what  It  says  does  have  a 
bearing  on  Vietnam,  after  all. 

On  June  3.  1966,  a  French  court  bailiff  ar- 
rived at  the  offices  of  the  liberal  weekly  Le 


Nouvel  ObservateuT  in  the  rue  Royale  in 
Paris,  escorted  by  two  police  commissioners. 
He  presented  the  astonished  editors  with 
a  valid  Injunction  by  a  French  court  enjoin- 
ing the  magazine  from  publishing  a  book  re- 
view "at  the  request  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty." On  June  6.  despite  urgent  queries 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  consultation  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
injunction  was  maintained,  thus  turning  the 
book  from  a  dull  buckram-bound  official  his- 
tory into  a  cause  cilibre. 

SOE  was  Britain's  wartime  special  Opera- 
tions    Executive,     the     equivalent     of    the 
American  OSS,  forerunner  of  the  CIA.    As 
all  of  mainland  Europe  slipped  under  Nazi 
control  in  late  1940.  it  became  necessary  for 
the  hard-pressed  British  not  only  to  gather 
far    more    intelligence    than   the    peacetime 
Intelligence  Service  could  provide,  but  also 
to  Inflict  upon  the  Germans  whatever  mili- 
tary harassment  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.   SOE  built  up  networks  of  local 
groups   and   provided   them   with   the  basic 
means  of  organizing  resistance  movements 
which  in  turn  could  tie  down  more  German 
troops  and  provide   the  Allies  with  Intelli- 
gence.   Commissioned  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
Foot,  a  solid  academic  specialist  on  nine- 
teenth-century diplomacy,  accepted  in  1963 
the  task  of  writing  this  book  under  restric- 
tions which  resemble  those  of  the  Kennedy- 
Manchester   arrangements:    he   was  first  to 
work    on    the   documents   alone,    and   only 
afterward  to  meet  with  some  of  the  survivors. 
Apparently  London  never  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  request  access  to  French  documents 
or  surviving  French  witnesses.     In  all  likeli- 
hood those  limitations  were  the  reasons  for 
certain  built-in  biases  which  provoked  the 
Ire   of    the    Observateur   and.    in    turn,   the 
heavy-handed  official  attempt  by  the  British 
to  interfere  with  the  book's  reviews  In  Paris. 
For  the  book,  in  a  readable  and  under- 
stated   style,    argues    that   the    French    Re- 
sistance was   essentially  a  creation  of  the 
British.     By  the  time  the  first  copies  of  the 
book  entered  France,  dozens  of  French  Re- 
sistance    leaders,     authentic     heroes  to    a 
whole  generation  of  their  countrymen,  were 
ready  to  file  libel  suits  against  the  hapless 
Foot.      Even    the    revised    versions    of    the 
pieces  the  Observateur  finally  published  were 
far  from  tender — for  Foot,  on  the  basis  of 
the  SOE  records,  documented  what  the  Nazis 
and   their  Vichy  collaborators  had  said  all 
along:    the  French  Resistance  was  nothing 
but  a  tool  of  the  British.     It  had  no  life  of 
its  own.    Its  leaders  were  faceless  and  of 
no   Importance   except   to   their  masters  In 
London. 

In  Poofs  words:  ""nil  1944  the  British  had 
a  virtual  monopoly  over  all  of  De  Gaulle's 
means  of  communications  with  France,"  and 
the  French  "could  not  introduce  a  single 
agent  or  a  single  store" — the  latter  being 
Anglicism  for  "supply  items" — without  Allied 
permission.  While  the  actual  facts  were 
somewhat  at  variance  with  this  sweeping  as- 
sertion ( De  Gaulle's  estabUshment  In  Algiers 
gave  him  access  to  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
Bank  of  Algeria  and  control  of  some  ships 
and  aircraft  that  owed  nothing  to  soe)  the 
main  point  surely  holds.  Furthermore,  the 
Americans  and  British— the  former  operat- 
ing only  a  little  more  blindly  than  they  do 
now.  and  the  latter  as  shortsighted  at  times 
as  they  later  were  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  Rome  Treaty  in  1957— were  grimly  deter- 
mined to  keep  aid  to  the  French  Resistance 
"nonpolltlcal."  I.e.,  entirely  tuned  to  their 
objectives  rather  than  to  French  objectives. 
"Any  thing  the  French  planned  with  marked 
political  implications,"  says  Foot,  was  Uable 
to  "be  vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  major  West- 
ern allies."  Aside  from  the  slip  of  three 
"major  Western  allies"  (which  was  the  third? 
the  Canadians?  the  Dutch?  the  London 
Poles?  Or  perhaps  Stalin?)  the  general 
point  again  Is  true:  Foot  describes  how  the 
British,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  broke 


the  Free  French  code  and  unleashed  ex- 
tremely costly  (to  the  French)  guerrilla  up- 
risings, over  the  objections  of  the  staff  of  the 
French  Forces  of  the  Inerior  (m) .  As  a 
young  boy  I  was  in  the  French  Alps  among 
those  maquis  units  offered  up  for  sacrifice. 
With  our  SOE  and  oss  mentors,  we  were  to 
delay  a  German  mountain  division  and  an 
elite  ss  Brigade  from  reaching  the  Allied 
beachheads.  The  order,  given  too  early  and 
disregarding  the  pleas  of  the  ffi  command, 
resulted  In  the  Vercors  massacre,  still  a  sore 
subject  in  Resistance  circles. 

But  Foot  is  too  good  a  historian  to  have 
confused  the  soe's  ability  to  organize  an 
existing  French  will  to  resist  the  Nazis  with 
soe's  obvious  Inability  to  create  a  widespread 
popular  movement  out  of  whole  cloth.  As  he 
says  (p.  442),  "All  these  victories  by  and 
through  resistance  forces  in  France  had  a 
common  basis:  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port." In  other  words,  soe,  like  its  tradi- 
tional brother  agency,  the  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, could  (and  did)  recruit  a  small  group  of 
devoted  (and  paid)  Intelligence  agents,  some 
of  whom  betrayed  them,  while  others  died 
with  their  lips  sealed,  In  torture  chambers. 
But  SOE  could  not  recruit  me.  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, and  30,000  other  men  and  women  like 
me.  some  younger  and  many  older,  to  go  out 
snd  live  for  a  few  years  in  the  inclement 
climate  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  to  face  the 
Wehrmacht  with  light  weapwris.  I  went  only 
because  I  felt  I  had  to,  and  I  stayed  because 
I  knew  the  cause  was  right.  To  the  very  end. 
I  was  part  of  an  "armed  minority"  led  by 
"faceless  leaders"  and  imposed  my  will  with 
the  help  of  some  Englishmen  and  Americans 
who  arrived  by  parachute.  And  that  is  where 
Foot's  book  becomes  relevant  to  the  Vietnam 
debate,  for  it  clearly  delineates  what  makes 
a  guerrilla  movement  genuine — any  guerrilla 
movement,  be  it  left-wing  (as  here  In  Viet- 
nam), Moslem  nationalist  (as  In  Algeria), 
Christian  Orthodox  (as  in  Cyprus),  or  Jewish 
(as in  Palestine). 

All  of  these  movements  started  abroad — 
General  Grivas,  in  his  memoirs,  tells  us  how 
he  decided  to  liberate  Cyprus  one  day,  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe  in  Athens:  Masaryk  started 
the  Czech  Republic  in  Plttsbtirgh — and  all 
others  had  foreign  support.  Their  under- 
ground leaders  (unless  they  were  candidates 
for  immediate  suicide  or  prompt  arrests) 
had  faces  which  were  not  reproduced  on 
their  country's  postage  stamps.  An  outside 
specialist  can  only  organize  what  is  willing 
to  be  organized,  for  it  Is  as  easy  to  run  away 
from  a  guerrilla  force  (people  did  so  all  the 
time  in  the  m),  aB  It  is  to  desert  from  a 
a  regular  army,  if  not  easier.  Yet,  In  Vietnam 
during  1966  a  total  of  20,242  Chieu-Hoi 
("Open  Arms"  defectors)  came  out  of  the 
Jungle,  bringing  with  them  a  total  of  only 
1.963  weapons — I.e.,  most  of  these  defectors 
were  unarmed  civilians,  a  fact  which  Is  not 
denied  here.  Meanwhile  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  lost,  that  same  year,  at  least 
110,000  men.  who  simply  walked  off  and  out 
of  the  war.  Apparently,  fourteen  years  of 
American  organization  here  have  yet  to 
match  the  effectiveness  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
organizational  efforts. 

The  theme  of  Douglas  Pike's  book  Viet 
Cong,  Is,  like  Poofs.  Organization.  It  had 
also  an  unexpected  notoriety.  Its  author 
works  for  the  Joint  United  States  Public 
Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  here  as  the  VS. 
Mission's  No.  1  Viet  Cong  expert.  Like  the 
books  critical  of  U.S.  policy  which  are  hidden 
by  the  USIS  but  kept  by  the  U.S.  military. 
Pike's  presence  is  one  of  those  small  Illustra- 
tions of  the  good  side  of  the  American  system. 
No  other  book  Is  likely  to  demolish  more 
completely  and  more  seriously  all  the  con- 
venient myths  dished  out  officially  about  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) .  for  this  Is 
the  work  of  an  "Insider."  In  his  Job  Pike 
sees  more  material  than  anyone  except  the 
Front  Leaders  themselves.  He  has  read  re- 
ports from  captured  Viet  Congs,  translations 
of  the  huge  quantities  of  captured  documents 


(the  NLF,  like  all  movements  influenced  by 
Communism,  Is  afflicted  with  such  bureau- 
cratism that  several  wits  here  have  suggested 
that  one  way  of  stopping  them  completely 
would  be  to  parachute  In  to  them  hundreds 
of  mimeograph  machines),  and  publications 
from  Hanoi  or  from  Front  sources  abroad.  At 
least  eight  hundred  such  documents  are  cited 
in  this  book.  That  does  not  exactly  make  It 
bedside  reading  (and  an  enormous  amount 
of  typical  M.I.T.  pseudosclentlfic  verbiage 
does  not  help,  such  as  "externallzatlon"  and 
"proselyting"  [sic],  but  anyone  who  wishes 
to  discuss  intelligently  a  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  problem  should  read  his  book. 

"What  struck  one  most  forcibly  about  the 
N.L.P.,"  Pike  writes,  "was  its  totality  as  a 
social  revolution  first  and  as  a  war 
second.  .  .  .  Even  more  Important.  It  openly 
communicated  Its  intentions  to  the  Viet- 
namese population.  Such  an  ambition  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  Viet  Minh"  of  earlier 
days,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  fought  the  French.  Here  is  an  enemy 
who.  according  to  Pike,  lives  by  a  highly  mor- 
alistic mystique,  "far  more  moral  than 
ideological.  Virtue  was  the  golden  word." 
An  enemy  who.  supposedly,  obeys  the  tenets 
of  Communism  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
can  be  taxed  with  "extreme  romanticism  .  .  . 
Idealistic  appeals  abounded:  the  promise  of 
the  good  life  In  Utopian  terms:  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  against  all  the  evil,  injustice, 
and  Inequity  of  this  world;  the  chance  to  be 
part  of  a  great  crusade."  To  see  how  far 
away  we  are  from  that  kind  of  appeal,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  downtown  Saigon,  to  cast 
a  glance  at  the  kind  of  ideals  Saigon  offers 
the  population,  or  to  read  some  of  the  leaflets 
our  own  psychological  warfare  uses.  ITie 
black  market  here  seems  to  be  even  more 
resistant  to  "sweep-and-destroy"  operations 
than  the  NLF's  stronghold  around  Bong-Son, 
which  was  "cleared"  by  large  elements  of 
two  American  divisions  four  times  In  1966, 
and  Is  still  as  unsafe  as  ever. 

It  would  be  totally  depressing  to  compare 
a  batch  of  official  handouts  of,  say,  the  years 
1960-63  with  Pike's  statement:  "In  horror, 
Americans  helplessly  watched  Diem  tear  apart 
the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society  more  effec- 
tively than  the  Communists  had  ever  been 
able  to  do.  It  was  the  most  efficient  act  of 
his  entire  career."  So  much  for  the  golden 
days  of  the  Diem  regime,  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed In  past  State  Department  White 
Books.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  nlf.  Pike, 
more  than  any  other  Westerner  thus  far.  has 
successfully  analyzed  the  Vietnamese  cultur- 
al proclivity  for  secret  societies,  and  he  also 
faces  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  original  ni,f  sup- 
porters were  not  necessarily  Communist  but 
certainly  antl-Dlem,  simply  because  they 
were  left  with  no  other  choice:  "Many  of  the 
original  participants  in  the  nlf  had  turned 
to  it  because  they  had  been  denied  partici- 
pation In  South  Vietnam's  political  process, 
even  in  the  role  of  loyal  opposition  ..." 
(my  italics ).  If  there  Is  any  illusion  in 
America  that  the  same  opposition  is  being 
offered  any  better  alternative  today,  that  Illu- 
sion should  be  dispelled  by  what  one  of  the 
highest  civilian  officials  of  the  government  of 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky  told  me:  "If  somebody 
wants  to  oppose  us,"  he  said,  "let  him  do  it 
In  Hanoi.  Not  here."  The  chances  are  that 
nothing  that  Is  going  to  happen  In  the  future 
will  change  the  views  of  such  men.  With 
such  a  system  In  place,  any  real  opposition 
Is  going  to  stay  not  only  disloyal,  but  under- 
ground; permanent  instability  is  almost  built 
in  to  such  a  system.  In  any  case,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  at  some  point  Hanoi,  perhaps 
even  reluctantly,  decided  to  intervene  in  be- 
half of  the  opijosltlon  to  Diem.  After  all.  a 
far  more  alien  power  had  been  Intervening 
on  Dlem's  side  ever  since  1954. 

Compared  to  Pike's  book,  the  small  book. 
Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West,  edited  by 
Ray  and  first  published  in  Australia  Is,  In  its 
antiquated  way,  almost  funny.     The  Anglo- 


American  hawks  have  managed  to  find  a  few 
like-minded  Vietnamese,  Laotians.  Koreans, 
and  Filipinos  to  Justify  its  title,  but  the  au- 
thors really  look  at  Vietnam  from  the  Right 
to  the  Par  Right,  and  all  that  they  can  see 
is  a  proxy  war  with  Red  China.  Nothing  else, 
certainly  not  the  Vietnamese  people,  seems 
to  count.  Once  the  Vietnam  problem  is  posed 
In  those  Rusklan  terms,  anything  goes.  To 
paraphrase  Samuel  Johnson's  observation 
that  patriotism  Is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel,  grand  strategy  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  last  refuge  of  some  pretty  strange 
people. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  recite  all  the  fac- 
tual errors  (let  alone  weird  views)  of  most  of 
the  authors.  One  Vietnamese  writer  esca- 
lates the  number  of  people  killed  during 
North  Vietnam's  botched  1956  land  reform 
from  the  commonly  accepted  figure  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  half 
million;  another  g;ives  false,  far- too-low  de- 
sertion figures  for  his  country's  army;  a  Brit- 
ish hawk  still  describes  Bonze  Trl  Guang  as  a 
"Communist" — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  In 
May,  1966,  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
being  captured  by  Ky  In  rebellious  Hu6  or 
Joining  the  klf  he  opted  for  capture  and 
house  arrest.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  said  to  be  "sur- 
rounded by  Stalinists"  ( !)  and  North  Viet- 
nam fights  this  war  "under  the  aegis  of 
China."  Even  such  responsible  Journalists 
as  Brian  Crozier  produce  undocumented 
non-facts,  for  example,  the  statement  that 
General  Glap  led.  in  1955.  an  "extreme"  wing 
in  Hanoi  which  wished  to  Invade  South 
Vietnam  even  before  the  election  deadline  of 
1956.  Only  Maximo  V.  Soliven,  a  Filipino 
drawing  on  the  Huk  example,  smd  Arnold 
Belchman,  who  quotes  General  Lansdale  as 
saying  that  "the  Communists  have  let  loose 
a  revolutionary  idea  In  Vietnam  and  it  will 
not  die  by  being  Ignored,  bombed,  or  smoth- 
ered by  us,"  at  least  make  some  valid  points. 
The  Australians  sound  like  Bulgarians  try- 
ing to  explain  Russia's  vlewp>oint  on  nato. 
And  when  they  call  themselves  "a  part  of 
Asia"  they  sound  as  convincing  as  Rhodesia's 
Ian  Smith  when  be  refers  to  himself  as  an 
"African."  I'm  sure  I  shall  soon  find  this 
book  on  the  "open"  bookshelves  of  usis. 

Franz  Schurmann's  book  Is  probably  the 
best  single  Investment  anyone  can  make  In 
the  literature  on  Vietnam  (it  costs  sixty 
cents).  It  is  a  work  which  I  would  like  to 
see  seriously  and  thoughtfully  debated  by 
Administration  advocates.  Like  any  book 
written  by  a  committee  (the  book  also  has 
a  foreword  by  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.).  it 
won't  win  high  marks  for  style,  but  It  pre- 
sents clearly  much  of  the  story  of  the  failure 
of  the  American  government  to  pursue  a 
diplomacy  that  would  lead  to  a  negotiated 
settlement:  the  peace-feelers  that  were 
missed,  the  Ignored  appeals,  the  "cues"  that 
were  not  given,  the  tendency  of  the  U.S.  to 
escalate  the  war  when  chances  for  detente 
were  most  hopeful. 

Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  complete,  be- 
cause it  falls  into  the  common  ethnocentric 
error  of  American  scholarship  of  quoting 
mainly  Anglo-American  sources.  Yet.  this  is. 
unfortunately,  understandable:  they  are  the 
only  sources  the  US  believes.  Reliable  first- 
hand observers  have  reported  for  more  than  a 
year  that  some  North  Vietnamese  cities  had 
been  demolished:  after  all.  there  are  French- 
men, Canadians.  Indians,  and  Britons  sta- 
tioned there,  and  the  French  pilots  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  who  have 
flown  over  North  Vietnam  every  week  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  have  seen  a  great  deal. 
Several  American  travelers  had  been  to  Nam- 
Dlnh — but  It  took  The  New  York  Times'  re- 
porter Harrison  Salisbury  to  make  It  "official" 
that  the  city  was  In  ruins.  The  same  seems 
true  of  p>eace  feelers.  Schurmann  could 
have  interviewed  Philippe  Devillers  to  con- 
firm the  disappearance  of  the  325th  North 
Vietnamese  Division  from  combat  In  the 
South  in  1965  after  Secretary  Rusk  called  for 
a  "sign."    The  American  response  was.  as  a 
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senior  North  Vietnamese  official  pointed  out. 
more  air  raids.  It  is  now  clearly  esl  ablished 
that  there  was  a  slow-down  in  Ini  Utration 
during  last  year's  bombing  halt.  On  this 
side,  about  30,000  reinforcements  arrived. 
I  spent  Christmas  with  US  Marlaei .  on  the 
17th  parallel;  according  to  the  aval  able  In- 
formation, American  patrols  foiind  few,  if 
any.  infiltrators,  and  the  same  was  true  at 
New  Tear.  But  according  to  oil  !lal  an- 
nouncements, the  better  p.art  of  an  f  merican 
division  welt  ashore  during  the  truce.  We 
all  can  look  forward  to  new  enlarged  editions 
of  The  Politics  of  Escalation  as  more  peace 
feelers  get  muffed  all  over  the  map. 

Vietnam !  Vietnam !,  biased  thou  jh  It  Is, 
Is  still  likely  to  go  down  as  The  Disistera  of 
W:iT  of  thla  conflict.  Aa  to  the  blai  of  this 
collection  of  photographs  of  the  /letnam 
War:  Just  as  it  must  be  acknowledi ;ed  that 
the  French  Resistance  killed  more  French- 
men tn  two  years  than  the  French  Revolu- 
tion's terror  In  six — many  of  whom  i  i^ere  not 
collaborators — it  must  be  clearly  realized 
that  the  Liberation  Front  does  not  3ght  its 
share  of  the  war  with  snowballs.  V 'hatever 
the  provocation,  and  however  genv  Ine  the 
NLP's  hatred  of  the  largely  avoidable  barbar- 
isms of  the  other  side,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  the  nlf  also  kills  innocent  pec  pie  and 
that  photographs  to  that  effect  are  al  to  avail- 
able and  should  have  found  their  ^'ay  into 
the  final  selection.  With  that  civeat  in 
mind,  Greene's  book  tells  a  story  that  Is 
sickening.  It  has  by  now  been  clearl  jr  estab- 
lished that  American  troops  at  least  witness 
tortures.  If  nothing  more  than  thit.  On 
one  page,  an  Army  officer.  Identified  1  ly  name 
( was  his  head  cropped  off  by  upi,  wh:  ch  took 
the  picture,  or  by  Greene?)  stands  by  with 
a  radio- telephone  as  a  man  Is  belni  slowly 
garrotted.  There  Is  an  unforgettable  shot 
of  an  American  M-113  armored  personnel 
carrier  (Its  markings  identify  it  as  vehicle 
21,  "B"  Squadron.  12th  Cavalry,  p-esuma- 
bly) ,  with  part  of  Its  American  crew  looking 
on  unconcernedly  as  a  dead  (one  hopes) 
enemy  is  being  dragged  behind  the  vehicle 
like  Hector  behind  Achilles'  chariot.  The 
picture,  again  by  tm,  won  an  International 
photography  prize. 

With    that    picture    a    problem    aijlses:    it 
shows,  according  to  US  Army  Field  Manual 
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27-10,  Issued  over  the  signature  of  Oeneral 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and  entitled  The  Law  of 
Land  Warfare,  prima  facie  evidence  pf  what 


the    Manual    calls   a   "war   crime. 
Paragraph  499  of  the  Manual  reads 


Indeed, 
In  full: 


"The   term    'war   crime'   is   the   technical 


expression  for  a  violation  of  the  law 


of  war 


by  any  person  or  persons,  military  or  :ivlllan. 
Every  violation  of  the  law  of  war  ii  a  war 
crime." 

PM  27-10  also  says  under  Paragraph  504: 
"Other  Types  of  War  Crimes 

"In  addition  to  the  'grave  breaches'  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  the  follow- 
ing acts  are  representative  of  vlolai  Ions  of 
the  law  of  war  ("war  crimes') 

"a.  .  ,  . 

"c.  Maltreatment  of  dead  bodies."  ' 

The  American  Unified  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (UCMJ,  Article  18)  provides  for  trial 
by  general  courts-martial  of  war  crtnes  "If 
committed  by  persons  subject  tot  United 
States  military  law,"  under  Paragraph  506 
(c)  of  the  Field  Manual:  and  Paragraph  507 
makes  it  mandatory  that  "Comnianding 
officers  of  United  States  troops  mus(  Insure 
that  war  crimes  committed  by  menibers  of 
their  forces  against  enemy  personfiel  are 
promptly  and  adequately  publishedi' 

That  Is  what  the  Law  says.  But  perhaps 
that  UPI  picture  is  a  fake,  and  all  toe  other 
pictures  of  similar  types  are  antl-A^erican 
fakes,  and  what  I  am  being  told  happens  here 
's  all  nasty  anti-war  propaganda.  I  haven't 
heard  of  anybody  in  this  whole  conflict  who 
has  yet  been  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
Laws  of  War.    But  I  will  keep  lookliig. 

James  Pickerell's  book  is  of  the  sa^ie  type 
as  Greene's:  lots  of  photographs,  since  he  la 


a  photographer,  and  some  text.  At  first 
glance,  this  looks  like  Just  another  one  of 
those  Vietnam  quickies  which  are  beginning 
to  flood  the  mi^rket.  The  photographs, 
though  they  too  depict  torture  at  one  point, 
and  violence  throughout,  are  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen  before  on  TV  and  In  the 
newspapers.  But — there  is  the  te.xt,  and 
Plckerell,  who  now  has  his  own  photo  studio 
tn  Saigon,  suddenly  turns  out  to  be  more 
than  Just  an  eye  l>ehlnd  a  lens.  He  has  a 
conscience,  and  like  Pike  he  speaks  out,  but 
with  a  quiet  emphasis  which  perhaps  car- 
ries more  weight  than  the  sometimes  stri- 
dent approach  of  Greene.  Like  may  of  the 
other  Journalists  here,  he  is,  as  Nell  Sheehan 
recently  said  in  The  New  York  Times,  "A 
Dove   Not   Yet.   A   Hawk   No  More." 

Plckerell  sees  the  war  far  more  closely,  and 
in  many  more  places,  than  the  Washington 
pundits  who  honor  us  with  their  presence 
iiere  for  a  few  weeks  and  go  from  high-level 
briefing  to  a  carefully  stage-managed  paci- 
fication operation  without  ever  seeing  the 
real,  bleeding  Vietnam.  In  Pickerell's  view, 
the  war  will  escalate  and  it  will  extend  be- 
yond 1968  P-t  the  least.  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances he  believes  it  would  take  at  least 
three  years  to  set  in  motion  the  programs  of 
reform  that  might  conclusively  reshape  the 
war.    But,  he  says : 

"We  will  lose  In  Vietnam,  not  because  It 
was  Inevitably  from  the  start,  but  because 
we  failed  to  think  and  change  with  the 
times.  .  .  .  We  will  always  place  military 
action  above  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  will 
lose.  .  .  .  The  years  will  go  by  and  the  pub- 
lic will  begin  to  wonder  why,  if  we  are  always 
winning,  the  situation  never  seems  to  im- 
prove. This  more  than  anything  defeated 
the  French,  and  it  will  probably  defeat  us 
too." 

But  Plckerell,  like  all  of  us  who  are  here, 
is  too  close  to  his  subject,  and  loses  sight  of 
the  big  picture  which  is  perceived  so  clearly 
ten  thousand  miles  away.  He  can't  see  the 
Grand  Strategy  of  It,  the  Containment  of 
China — soon  thers  will  be  tens  of  thousands 
more  troops  "containing"  the  same  threat 
In  Thailand,  and  the  deterrent  example  this 
quagmire  is  supposed  to  offer  other  peoples 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  his  book  Plckerell 
warns  his  readers  of  the  fate  of  Goliath. 
Yet  the  duel  between  David  and  Goliath  was 
recorded  In  the  Bible  precisely  because 
David's  victory  was  so  unlikely.  Here,  a 
massive  military  effort  la  deployed  to  show 
that  the  strong  will  prevail  over  the  weak. 
And  never  mind  the  Laws  of  War. 

THE    TRAGIC    LOSS    OF    BERNARD    FALL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  deprived  last  week  of 
the  invaluable  perspective  of  our  fore- 
most expert  on  Vietnam,  Prof.  Bernard 
B.  Fall.  With  his  experience  as  early  as 
1953  with  the  French  troops  behind  the 
lines  at  Dlenbienphu,  his  subsequent  resi- 
dence in  North  Vietnam,  and  his  patrols 
with  American  troops  during  six  trips 
to  the  war  zone.  Professor  Fall  was  the 
American's,  and  much  of  the  world's, 
definitive  authority  on  the  roots  of  that 
devastating  conflict.  He  directed  all  of 
his  considerable  scholarly  skills  to  ex- 
amination of  the  historical  backdrop  for 
the  present  war.  His  reportorial  in- 
stincts and  his  insistence  upon  facts  from 
the  field  took  him  back  to  the  battlefront 
again  and  again.  These  same  instincts, 
tragically,  led  to  his  death  last  Tuesday 
along  The  Street  Without  Joy.  an  area 
he  enthusiastically  described  to  an  in- 
formation officer  in  Da  Nang  as  "my 
home  groimd." 

Typically,  he  died  not  in  a  book-lined 
study,  but  In  the  midst  of  the  fighting 


about  which  he  was  writing.  It  was  this 
combination  of  up-to-the-minute  jour- 
nalistic detail  and  thorough  historical 
background  that  made  his  seven  books 
on  Vietnam  so  valuable  to  the  highest 
military  authorites  as  well  as  to  students 
and  other  citizens  seeking  greater  under- 
standing of  what  he  called  "this  quag- 
mire." 

One  mark  of  Professor  Fall's  great  in- 
tegrity and  the  esteem  with  which  he  was 
universally  regarded  was  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  books  by  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents in  exile  in  Paris  as  the  most  bal- 
anced accounts  of  what  is  really  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam.  His  knowledge  of  the 
confiict  made  him  a  truly  irreplaceable 
source  of  understanding  for  all  of  us. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to  him  than  for  the  United  States  to 
reflect  his  contributions  in  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  the  war,  and  in  seeking 
an  early  solution  to  what  many  lesser 
authorities  joined  Professor  Fall  in  de- 
fining as  an  internal  strife  over  which 
an  international  war  has  been  superim- 
posed. 

In  addition  to  the  tragic  loss  suffered 
by  our  country  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
world,  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Fall,  I  must 
add  a  personal  expression  of  deep  sor- 
row. Bernard  Fall  was  a  dear  frignd  of 
mine  and  I  found  profound  comfort  and 
sustenance  in  my  close  relationship  with 
him.  To  Dorothy  Fall  and  the  children, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  these  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  and  the  Washington  Post  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Bernard  Fall. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Bernard  Fall  Killed  in  Vietnam  by  a  Mine 
While  Wrrn  Marines 

(By  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.) 

Saigon,  Sottth  Vietnam,  February  21. — Ber- 
nard B.  Fall,  the  writer  and  historian  of  the 
strife  in  Vietnam,  was  killed  today  by  a  Viet- 
cong  mine  while  on  patrol  with  American 
marines. 

Dr.  Fall,  a  40-year-old  professor  of  Inter- 
national relations  at  Howard  University,  In 
Washington,  had  written  seven  books  about 
Vietnam.  The  most  recent,  "Hell  in  a  Very 
Small  Place:  The  Siege  of  Dlenblep.phu,"  was 
acclaimed  by  reviewers  when  It  was  published 
by  Uppincott  last  month. 

He  had  often  written  of  the  subtle  Ironies 
of  the  battle  for  Indochina  and  his  death 
conformed  to  the  pattern  he  had  discerned. 

He  was  killed  about  14  miles  northwest 
of  Hue,  along  a  desolate  stretch  of  seacoast 
known  as  "The  Street  Without  Joy."  He 
had  chosen  that  phrase  as  the  title  of  one 
of  his  major  books  and  had  dedicated  it  to 
"those  who  died  there." 

Capt.  Henry  C.  Stackpole  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  an  information  officer  at  Danang.  said 
Dr.  Pall  dined  with  Lieut.  Gen.  Lewis  W, 
Walt,  the  Marine  commander,  on  Friday. 
Later,  Captain  Stackpole  said.  Dr.  Pall  asked 
"where  the  action  was." 

The  captain  told  him  of  three  Marine 
Corps  operations  that  were  under  way  south 
of  Danang.  Dr.  Pall,  aa  was  his  habit, 
pressed  for  details,  and  Captain  Stockpole 
mentioned  a  fourth  operation  northwest  of 
Hue. 

"Why,  that's  my  area!"  the  scholar  replied. 
"That's  my  home  ground.    I'll  go  there." 

A  Marine  photographer  was  also  killed 
when  the  mine  went  off,  an  American  mili- 
tary spokesman  said.  Two  Marine  combat 
photographers  were  wounded  by  shrapnel 
and  evacuated. 
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FAMILY    IN    HONO    KONG 


The  Vlenna-born  professor,  who  came  to 
Vietnam  in  December  for  research  on  yet 
another  book,  was  also  contributing  to  Amer- 
ican and  European  periodicals  during  his 
stay  here.  He  had  written  a  number  of 
articles  for  The  New  Republic  In  recent 
weeks,  as  well  as  critiques  for  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  I>Jrothy,  an 
American  citizen,  who  has  been  living  In 
Hong  Kong,  and  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

A  spoltesman  for  the  United  States  mission 
said  that  it  "deeply  regretted  the  death  of 
this  outstanding  scholar  of  Vietnam." 

Dr.  Pall  had  been  criticized  by  many 
officials  as  "an  apologist  for  the  French"  and 
as  an  exponent  of  a  defeatist  attitude  toward 
American  involvement  here. 

A  well-built  man  of  meditun  height.  Dr. 
Pall  spoke  with  contempt  of  those  who  wrote 
from  the  safety  of  the  United  States  about 
Vietnam  and  the  men  who  are  flghtlng  here. 

BOTH   GENERALS    AND    GI'S 

More  than  a  year  ago,  during  an  earlier 
visit,  he  accompanied  members  of  the  newly 
arrived  United  States  First  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile)  on  an  operation  in  the  Central 
Highlands.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  the 
spot  he  knew  well,  he  gathered  them  around 
him  and  recalled  the  destruction  of  French 
Mobile  Group  100  In  a  battle  three  years  be- 
fore. 

His  books  were  on  the  shelves  of  senior 
American  officers  and  in  the  tents  of  a  sur- 
prising number  of  G.I.'s. 

This  pleased  Dr.  Pall  almost  as  much  as  the 
Increasing  acclaim  he  had  recently  won,  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  delight.  He 
told  a  friend  recently  of  having  seen  all  of  his 
works  lined  up  on  the  desk  of  a  senior  gen- 
eral, and,  without  pause,  pulled  from  his 
briefcase  copies  of  favorable  reviews  of  his 
books. 

"My  ambition."  he  said,  "Is  to  be  the  fore- 
most mUltary  writer  of  my  generation." 

The  remark  was  typical,  for  Dr.  Fall  was  a 
man  of  enormous  enthusiasm  as  well  as  pow- 
erful Intellect.  Confronted  by  a  dinner  party 
whose  members  seemed  unaware  of  the  nice- 
ties of  World  War  II.  he  would  launch,  with- 
out embarrassment,  into  a  penetrating  and 
detailed  analysis  of,  say,  the  Maglnot  Line. 

Among  Vietnam  specialists  he  had  a  repu- 
tation for  totel  recall.  He  could  supply  on  a 
moment's  notice  the  precise  order  of  battle 
for  both  sides  at  Dlenbienphu.  North  Viet- 
namese Inflltratlon  rate  for  the  last  two  years 
or  the  bomb  tonnage  dropped  by  United 
SUtes  planes  on  North  Vietnam  In  a  given 
week. 

He  cut  a  dashing  figure,  dressed  In  shorts 
and  a  sports  shirt  open  to  the  middle  of  his 
chest  and  wearing  specially  tinted  sun 
glasses.  He  had  begun  to  grow  a  small 
goatee. 

His  tools  were  a  talent  for  languages  and 
an  ability  to  dig  out  telling  detail.  He  spoke 
French,  English,  Polish,  Russian  and  German 
and  sometimes  managed  a  few  words  of  Viet- 
namese. He  was  conscious  that  his  English 
was  not  as  elegant  as  It  might  be,  and  he 
spoke  with  admiration  of  Joseph  Conrad,  who 
wrote  English  with  faclUty  although  Polish 
was  his  mother  tongue. 

Dr.  Pall  maintained  In  the  basement  of  his 
Washington  home  an  astonishingly  extensive 
filing  system  on  Southeast  Asia. 

He  said  he  had  conducted  hundreds  of  In- 
terviews and  read  thousands  of  documents  to 
develop  the  vignettes  with  which  he  spiced 
his  account  of  Dlenbienphu.  In  a  typical 
passage,  he  wrote  of  the  last  day  of  the  1954 
battle  in  terms  of  a  rifleman  who  "wore  an 
extensive  bandage  around  his  waist,  leaving 
a  bloody  print  on  the  ground  every  time  h« 
shifted  position." 

Dr.  Pall  was  skeptical  In  his  attitude  ta 
ward  American  participation  In  the  wa». 
He  felt  that  President  Johnson  had   failed 


to  articulate  his  goals,  and  we  wondered 
aloud  whether  the  United  States  would  be 
wlUing  to  preserve  here. 

In  "Street  Without  Joy."  he  wrote  of  a 
French  Operation  launched  against  the  Com- 
munist Vletmlnh  on  July  28,  1953.  He  con- 
sidered It  an  Instructive  example.  The 
■French  deployed  30  battalions  against  a 
Vletmlnh  regiment  the  95th.  They  killed 
more  men  than  they  lost,  but  they  failed  to 
trap  the  enemy  and  they  were  eventually 
forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  fight 
elsewhere. 

FAR    CREATES    FIREPOWER 

Dr.  Pall  pointed  out  later  that  American 
troops  were  faced  with  similar  problema. 
But  he  also  noted  that  the  allies  had  far 
greater  firepower  than  the  French.  He 
agreed  with  the  thesis  that  the  Vletcong 
could  never  win  a  purely  military  victory. 

Sensitive  to  allegations  that  he  had  been 
soured  on  Indochina  by  the  experience  of 
his  countrymen,  he  wrote  In  his  most  recent 
book:  "If  the  trite  phrase  'telling  the  truth 
without  fear  or  favor'  has  any  meaning.  It 
can  in  all  fairness  be  applied  here." 

The  book  suggested  that  the  United  States 
might  have  avoided  its  present  travail  If  It 
had  acceded  to  a  French  request  for  air  sup- 
port at  Dlenbienphu.  He  laid  the  blame  for 
the  American  refusal  at  the  feet  of  President 
Johnson,  who  was  then  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

However,  Dr.  Fall  savagely  criticized  the 
French  military  and  political  authorities  for 
their  major  policy  decisions. 

His  own  career  gave  him  a  backdrop  against 
which  to  evaluate  the  struggle  for  domi- 
nation In  Southeast  Asia. 

He  served  In  the  French  Underground  from 
1942  to  1946  and  worked  as  a  research  analyst 
for  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 
He  went  to  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  in  1951  as  a  Pulbright  scholar  and 
earned  a  master's  degree  In  political  science 
from  Syracuse  University. 

VISITED    NORTH    VIETNAM 

In  1953  he  came  to  Indochina  and  ac- 
companied French  forces  In  the  field,  cover- 
ing areas  north  of  Dlenbienphu  behind 
enemy  lines.  After  earning  his  doctorate  at 
Byracuse,  he  returned  to  Indochina  and 
spent  several  months  in  North  Vietnam. 

He  won  the  George  Polk  Award  for  out- 
standing Interpretive  reporting  In  1966,  and 
was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to 
help  finance  his  trip  to  South  Vietnam  last 
year  and  this. 

Dr.  Pall  had  retained  his  French  citizen- 
ship, but  had  recently  told  friends  that  he 
intended  to  apply  for  American  papers  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
He  had  hesitated  to  do  so,  he  said,  In  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  entry  visa  for  North  Viet- 
nam, but  had  been  turned  down  repeatedly. 

Dr.  Pall  was  the  ninth  combat  correspond- 
ent to  die  In  Vietnam  since  the  Intervention 
of  American  ground  forces  here,  and  was  by 
far  the  best  known.  His  death  took  place 
In  circumstances  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  noted  photographer  Robert  Capa,  who 
was  killed  by  a  land  mine  In  the  Central 
Highlands  in  1953. 

FAVORITE  OF  DOVES  AND  HAWKS 

In  the  debate  over  American  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  few  experts  were  so  often  quoted 
approvingly,  and  out  of  context,  as  was 
Bernard  B.  Pall.  Doves  favoring  a  softer 
policy  were  pleased  by  his  insistence  that 
the  war  was  not  the  product  of  unilateral 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam.  They  were 
appreciative  when  he  asserted  there  had  been 
blunders  in  United  States  policy  In  South- 
east Asia  and  when  he  charged,  as  he  did  In 
the  Feb.  9  New  York  Review  of  Books,  that 
the  United  States  had  a  tendency  to  escalate 
Just  when  the  outlook  for  a  solution  seemed 
most  hopeful  and  that  President  Johnson 
had  ignored  peace  cues  from  Hanoi, 


Hawks  favoring  a  firmer  policy  were  pleased 
by  his  view  that  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  to  Vietnam  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  military  collapse  of  the  Saigon 
Government. 

Mr.  Fall  was  born  in  Vienna  but  spent  his 
formative  years  in  France.  He  fought  with 
the  maquls,  the  French  underground,  against 
the  German  occupiers  and  was  awarded  a 
medal  by  Prance  after  the  Liberation. 

Although  he  had  been  living  In  the  United 
States  since  1951,  he  retained  his  French 
citizenship.  His  French  passport  gave  him 
more  freedom  of  movement  than  an  Ameri- 
can passport,  and  he  was  able  to  travel  to 
Hanoi  long  before  any  American  correspond- 
ents did  so. 

A  SENSE   OF  FOREBODING 

No  one  could  have  made  so  many  trips. 
sU,  to  the  war  zone  without  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding. This  he  confided  to  his  editor,  Stew- 
art Richardson  of  Doubleday,  last  November. 
"He  had  a  premonition,"  Mr.  Richardson  said 
yesterday.  "He  felt  that  something  might 
happen  and  he  told  me:  'My  wife  knows 
where  everything  Is.'  " 

He  was  under  contract  to  do  another  book 
on  Vietnam  for  Doubleday.  He  was  also  to 
send  articles  to  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  and  The  New  Republic. 

A  report  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  to  Interview  Vletcong  pris- 
oners and  defectors  and  report  on  their  atti- 
tudes was  denied  yesterday  by  an  official  of 
Rand,  a  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization that  does  research  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  Government  agenices. 

His  books  and  articles  were  storehouses  of 
enduring  information.  Many  an  American 
officer  got  his  first  real  appreciation  of  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  by  reading  Mr.  Fall's 
"Street  Without  Joy:  Indochina  at  War," 
published  in  1961.  Mr.  Fall's  material  was 
mostly  gathered  first  hand  In  1953-54  when 
he  lived  In  Hanoi  and  accompanied  French 
forces  on  combat  operations. 

Bernard  Fall  was  born  in  Vienna  Nov.  11, 
1926.  the  son  of  Leon  and  Anne  Sellgman 
Pall.  He  was  a  student  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  later  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich. 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  24^  1967] 

Death  of  a  Scholar  on  "Street  WrrHour 

Joy" 

Fourteen  years  ago.  Bernard  B.  Pall  went 
to  war-torn  Indochina  to  do  research  for  his 
doctoral  thesis.  Because  he  was  a  French 
citizen  he  was  allowed  to  accompany  ''rench 
forces  fighting  the  Viet  Mlnh.  thus  seeing 
action  at  first  hand  and  gaining  personal 
experience  In  Communist  guerrilla  methods. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.,  then  wrote  a  book, 
"Street  Without  Joy."  choosing  as  the  title 
the  soldiers'  name  for  a  stretch  of  desolate 
seacoast  northwest  of  Hue.  This  week,  while 
accompanying  U.S.  Marines  operating  on  "the 
street."  Pall  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  Viet  Cong  mine. 

Pall  was  a  scholar-reporter.  He  wrote 
numerous  magazine  articles  and  several 
books  on  Indochina  and  Vietnam,  the  latest 
being  "Hell  In  a  Very  Small  Place,"  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  siege  of  Dlenbienphu, 
which  was  acclaimed  by  reviewers  when  it 
appeared  early  this  year. 

Born  In  1926,  Pall  got  his  first  taste  of 
guerrilla  warfare  In  his  teens  when  he  Joined 
the  French  underground  and  fought  against 
the  Nazis.  Later  he  served  two  years  In  a 
Moroccan  mountain  division,  then  came  to 
the  United  States  where  he  completed  his 
education  and  married.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  was  a  professor  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  DC,  though  he  took 
frequent  leaves  to  study  and  write  about 
Communist   Infiltration   In   Southeast    Asia. 

Some  American  officials  called  F^ll  "an 
apologist  for  the  French"  and  a  defeatest 
In  his  views  on  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet 
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Nam.  But  a  spokesman  for  the  TJJB.  mission 
m  Saigon,  expressing  deep  regret  at  his  death, 
called  him  "this  outstanding  scholar  of  Viet- 
nam." Pall  was  no  cloistered  scfcolar.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  risks  tq  find  out 
what  he  wanted  to  know.  Finally,  as  for  so 
many  other  brave  men  In  Vietnam,  his  luck 
ran  out.  ' 

(Prom  the  Washington  Po«jt] 
Bernard  B.  Fall 

The  qualities  that  endeared  Professor 
Bernard  B.  Pall  to  his  admirers  and  most 
exasperated  his  antagonists  In  th^  Vietnam 
debate  were  brutal  candor  and  lincompro- 
mlslng  Intellectual  integrity.  Ttere  were 
no  platitudinous  Us,  ands  or  buth  In  what 
Pall  wrote  and  said  that  could  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood,  or  tpat  might 
make  It  possible  to  engage  him  I  In  polite 
but  Indeterminate  sparring.  He  ^rgued  his 
case  angrily,  brilliantly,  brashly  land  with 
a  missionary's  passionate  conviction.  He 
was  a  relentless  gadfly  who  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  stirring  up  a  nkeanlngful 
democratic  discussion  of  the  Vlet<iam  Issue. 

Whether  or  not  one  agreed  |rtth  him, 
and  this  newspaper  often  did  not.  Fall 
earned  Increasing  respect  over  the  years  as 
a  well-informed  critic  of  policy  im  Vietnam 
and  as  a  distinguished  advocate  ol  a  "politi- 
cal" approach  to  ending  the  war.  Con- 
fronted with  the  question,  "Wliat  would 
you  do?".  Pall  answered  that  he  Would  en- 
courage the  Saigon  government  ti  make  Its 
own  j>eace  with  the  Vletcong  by  treating  It 
as  an  Indigenous  southern  polmcal  force. 
Whether  or  not  It  Is  "northern-dontrolled" 
at  present,  he  contended,  It  has  powerful 
southern  reglonallst  elements  within  It;  and 
these  could  be  Induced  to  join  A  coalition 
regime  In  Saigon  Irrespective  9t  Hanoi's 
wishes  or  discipline.  In  this  wa^,  he  sug- 
gested, the  existence  of  a  separfete  South 
Vietnam  might  be  assured  for  a  humber  of 
years,  permitting  the  two  VUtnams  to 
achieve  "a  specifically  Vietnamese  solution" 
to  the  reunification  problem. 

Pall  shied  away  from  poUcy  pr  ^scrlptlons 
for  the  most  part  and  has  emptaslzed  his 
role  as  a  chronicler  and  historian.  His  two 
principal  works  of  military  history.  Street 
Without  Joy  and  Hell  In  a  Small  Place,  are 
memorable  scholarly  achievement  b  and  will 
be  remembered  long  after  the  struggle  for 
Indochina  Is  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  death  of  Bernard  :ffall  was  a 
great  loss  for  our  Nation.  It  was  a  loss 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  a  brilhant  and 
dedicated  political  scientist  lost  his  life 
at  the  peak  of  his  career,  but  irJ  the  sense 
that  Bernard  Fall  was  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  perceptive  and  penetrating 
writers  on  the  Vietnam  struggle.  For 
almost  15  years  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
making  the  remote  struggle  fof  freedom 
in  Vietnam  understandable  to  Americans 
whether  they  live  in  New  York  ^r  Council 
Bluffs.  His  books  including  "Street 
Without  Joy,"  "Hell  Is  a  SmAll  Place," 
"Two  Vietnams,"  and  "Vietriam  Wit- 
ness" were  well-balanced  treatments  of 
the  political,  military,  economic,  and  so- 
cial confusion  which  have  existed  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  inj  Vietnam. 
While  I  did  not  always  agree  irith  every 
one  of  Mr.  Fall's  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations, I  recognized  i  that  his 
work  was  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  events  now  in  progress 
In  that  comer  of  the  world.    I 

Bernard  Fall  was  one  of  aiose  men 
who  felt  his  understanding  of  a  situation 
was  not  complete  unless  he  kriew  every 
facet  of  a  problem  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience.  Rather   than  condActing  his 


research  amidst  dusty  archives,  compil- 
ing bibliographies,  footnotes,  and  chap- 
ters from  secondary  sources,  he  went 
instead  to  the  place  of  action.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  conclusions  of  others,  he 
wanted  to  see  for  himself.  In  so  doing  he 
exposed  himself  to  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  for  his  daring  he  paid  with  his 
life. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  saddened  by  the  tragic  death 
of  Bernard  B.  Fall.  I  was  fortunate  to 
know  him  personally,  and  as  a  person,  I 
shall  miss  him.  A  man  of  enormous  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  a  brilliant  scholar, 
Bernard  Fall  was  a  recognized  authority 
on  Vietnam,  having  specialized  for  over 
a  dozen  years  on  southeast  Asia. 

Although  born  in  Vienna,  he  spent 
most  of  his  formative  years  in  France. 
A  member  of  the  Marquis,  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment after  the  liberation.  Living  in  the 
United  States  since  1951,  Dr.  Fall  was  a 
professor  of  international  relations  at 
Howard  University. 

Bernard  Fall's  books  have  been  re- 
quired reading  for  all  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  this  coimtry's  growing  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  war.  He 
had  accompanied  the  French  Army  in 
Indochina  and  was  one  of  the  few  quali- 
fied Western  observers  to  have  traveled 
both  in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  He 
had  a  deep  affection  and  respect  for  the 
long  suffering  Vietnamese  people,  the 
victims  of  an  international  quarrel  not 
entirely  of  their  own  making. 

Although  his  books  and  articles  were 
frequently  critical  of  American  tactics 
and  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam, 
Dr.  Fall  frequently  lectured  at  the  Pen- 
tagon and  at  the  U.S.  War  College.  In 
the  world  of  the  cold  war,  the  big  estab- 
lishment and  the  powerful  secret  organi- 
zations, Bernard  Fall  was  not  the  agent 
of  anyone.  He  was  always  his  own  man. 
Trying  to  explain  the  tangle  of  history 
in  Vietnam  was  perhaps  Bernard  Fall's 
most  important  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent reader  and  the  future  historian. 
He  took  pride  In  the  fact  that  his  books 
were  not  based  on  research  in  libraries 
but  on  firsthand  involvement  and  was 
one  of  the  few  westerners  to  have  done 
field  research  in  Vietnam's  Communist 
zones.  His  writings  stand  as  essential 
documents  on  Vietnam. 

I  am  including  reviews  of  several  of 
Dr.   Fall's   books   which    are   not   only 
scholarly  achievements  but  also  impor- 
tant chronicles  on  the  Vietnam  stuggle. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
June  4,  1961) 
Enemies  Everywhere 
"Street  Without  Joy":    Indochina   at   War, 
1946-54.     Bernard     B.     Pall,     322     pages. 
Harrisburg.  Pa.:   The  Stackpole  Co.,  $4.95 

(By  Tillman  Durdln) 
For  eight  years,  from  1946  to  1954,  the 
Indochina  war  seared  the  tropical,  rlce- 
growlng  deltas,  the  Jungle-fringed  moun- 
tains and  far-stretching  plateaus  of  the 
former  French  colonial  territories  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Cambodia  In  one  of  the  bitter- 
est, bloodiest,  most  haphazard  conflicts  of 
modern  times.  In  "Street  Without  Joy" 
Bernard  Pall  tells  In  graphic  detail  the  story 
of  this  brutal  war. 

There  were  regions  of  Intense  combat  In 
Indochina  but  never  any  real  fronts.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol  anti-French  parti- 


sans of  one  side,  led  by  Vietnamese  Insur- 
gents In  an  independence  struggle  that 
became  a  Communist  revolution,  were  every- 
where.  They  were  the  Individual  bomb- 
throwing  terrorists  In  Saigon,  the  hit-and- 
run  guerrillas  harassing  the  highways  of 
Cochln-Chlna  and  Tongklng;  they  made  up 
the  well-armed  battalions  assaulting  French 
defense  lines.  The  280,000  French  Army, 
Foreign  Legion  smd  colonial  troops  of  the' 
other  side  were  endlessly  entangled  in  a 
futile  cycle  of  protecting  strategic  areas  while 
simultaneously  flailing  and  lunging  about 
with  tanks,  trucks  and  airplanes  in  never- 
successful  attempts  to  catch  and  pin  a  feint- 
ing, elusive  army  of  foot-soldiers  In  a  set- 
piece  battle. 

The  French  side  suffered  172,000  casualties 
(more  than  the  United  States  In  the  Korean 
War).  Communist-nationalist  losses  were 
even  higher.  The  Communist-led  Vietnam- 
ese, heedless  of  death,  hurled  their  lean  little 
bodies  against  torrents  of  lead  and  seemingly 
Impregnable  barriers  of  barbed  wire  and 
concrete.  French-led  contingents  fought 
until  killed  In  beau-geste  forts  and  pitched 
mass  battles.  Prisoners  in  Vietnamese  hands 
underwent  Incredible  suffering  and  few  lived 
to  remember. 

The  whole  hopeless  struggle  cost  France 
billions  In  treasure,  and  to  this  the  United 
States  added  a  billion  more  In  terms  of  sup- 
plies, transport  and  other  assistance.  It  all 
ended  with  the  needless  French  blunder  of 
Dlenblenphu,  where  a  big,  air-supplied 
French  force,  built  up  In  a  hlll-rlmmed  val- 
ley deep  in  enemy  territory,  was  overwhelmed 
after  weeks  of  carnage  by  a  bigger  Vietnam- 
ese army  using  masses  of  new  Russian  and 
Chinese  guns. 

This  book  is  no  armchair  study.  French- 
born  Mr.  Pall,  after  World  War  II  service  as 
a  Resistance  fighter  In  France,  spent  1953  In 
Indochina,  often  accompanying  French  units 
Into  combat  while  gathering  material  for  a 
doctoral  thesis.  He  has  had  access  to  French 
Army  records  In  Paris;  he  visited  Indochina 
In  1957  and  1959.  Now  married  to  an  Amer- 
ican girl,  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  Howard  University. 

The  vast  panorama  of  the  Indochina  strug- 
gle emerges  with  graphic  Impact  in  his  vol- 
ume. He  gives  first-hand  accounts  of  en- 
gagements— for  example,  of  the  little,  iso- 
lated French  fort  In  North  Laos  whose  300 
defenders  held  out  and  died  to  a  man  under 
thlrty-slx  days  of  Vietnamese  mortar  pound- 
ing and  Infantry  assaults.  He  portrays  the 
soldiers,  the  generals,  the  women,  and  he  un- 
folds many  little  side  episodes.  (There  is  the 
story  of  the  Jew  who  Joined  the  Foreign 
Legion  to  find  and  kill.  In  Indochina,  the 
Nazi  Legion  recruit  who  had  liquidated  his 
family  and  friends  during  World  War  II  in 
Rumania.) 

What  makes  Mr.  Pall's  book  Important  to- 
day Is  his  portrayal  of  the  Indochina  conflict 
as  a  major  example  of  the  new  kind  of  war- 
fare waged  by  revolutionary  forces  that  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  what  he  calls  an  "active 
sanctuary."  The  anti-French  partisans  in 
Indochina  won  because  they  had  this  "active 
sanctuary"  in  Communist  China,  from  which 
they  received  a  steadily  Increasing  flow  of 
supplies  and  to  which  they  could  send  their 
troops  for  training  and  their  wounded  for 
recuperation.  Americans  who  want  to  un- 
derstand the  In-fightlng  and  the  odds  we 
would  face  if  we  got  Involved  in  a  new  Indo- 
china war  would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Fall. 

The  author  does  not  claim  to  have  writ- 
ten a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Indo- 
china war,  but  even  so  he  would  have  Im- 
proved his  presentation  If  he  had  given  more 
treatment  to  the  broad  lines  of  the  war's 
development  and  the  related  political  events 
In  the  Indochina  states.  The  debacle  of 
Dlenblenphu,  for  example,  would  have  been 
portrayed  more  understandably  If  Mr.  Pall 
had  provided  additional  details  on  the  Im- 
mense Vietnamese  Communist  bvilld-up  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  supplies  and  the  fan- 
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nr  human  chain  of  carriers  that  trans-  diplomatic  history  and  one  that,  In  spite  of  tlonal  relations  at  Howard  University.  Is  a 
'**.7mi  these  suDpUes  for  the  Dlen  Blen  Phu  its  importance,  has  thus  far  escaped  the  highly  regarded  political  and  mlUtarj^ana- 
Ef^hTand  the  Communist  drive  Into  North     scrutiny  of  American  political  scientists."  lyst.     He  Is  also  an  excellent  reporter.    His 

hatwe  aiiu  w  According   to   the   Pall   version   of   events     .— i-..     * -.-'     ..i»^»     *^.     i„- 

leading  to  the  current  mess  In  Vietnam,  key 
elements  in  the  political  and  mlUtary  de- 
velopments have  utterly  escaped  such  in- 
fluential American  observers  as  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.     In  fact,  Mr.  Pall  has  little 


battle  

1^08  A  little  more  space  might  have  been 
devoted  to  this  sort  of  thing  and  a  little 
le8S  to  describing  battles. 

Also.  Mr.  Pall  might  profitably  have  am- 
plified his  references  to  "Atlante,"  the  big 
Ul-advlsed  French  counterattack  launched 
on  the  South  Annam  coast  In  1954.    Atlante 


drained  off  many  French  Union  battalions  praise  for  any  prominent  Americans  who 
and  aircraft  and  large  amounts  of  supplies  figure  In  the  book  except  George  Kennan, 
(nr  an  ooeratlon  of  peripheral  Importance  at      whom  he  rates  as  unquestionably  the  keenest 

»  time  when  aU  these  resources  could  have      "~  ~*"-   " «-".o„„« 

been  better  used  In  saving  vital  positions  In 
Tongklng.  Atlante  was  Just  one  of  the  In- 
stances of  faulty  strategy  and  leadership  on 
the  French  side  In  Indochina. 

one  would  wish,  also,  that  Mr.  Pall  had 
told  more  of  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
terrorist  attacks  In  Saigon  and  other  cities 
»nd  expanded  his  comments  on  the  affluent 
living,  the  war  profiteering,  the  corruption 
that  went  on  among  the  French  and  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese  In  Saigon  while  men 
died  In  combat  elsewhere  In  Indochina. 

There  are  minor  points  however.  Mr.  Fall's 
book  is  a  dramatic  treatment  of  a  historic 
event  that  most  Americans  know  too  little 
about.  It  Is  reconmiended  reading  particu- 
larly at  this  time  of  resurgent  Communist 
aggression  In  Laos  and  Vietnam. 


iProm  the  New  York  'Hmes  Book  Review, 
Nov.  17.  19631 
Background  for  Today 
"The  Two  Vietnams:"  A  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Analysis.    By  Bernard  B.  Pall.    With 
maps  and  appendices,  493  pages,  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  $7.95 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
Bernard  B.  Fall's  earlier  book  on  Vietnam, 
•Street  Without  Joy,"  has  long  been  required 
reading  for  diplomats  and  correspondents  In 
Saigon,  although  it  was  banned  there  by  the 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  Government.  His  new  vol- 
ume, analyzing  elements  of  the  conflict  in 
that  unhappy  Southeast  Asian  land,  is  of 
even  greater  statiu-e  and  should  be  read  by 
all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  this  coun- 
try's growing  stake  in  the  war  with  the  Viet- 
namese Communist?,  an  ugly  jungle  war  that 
has  already  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  a 
hundred  United  States  military  personnel 
and  will  undoubtedly  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  in  blood  and  treasure  before  It  Is  fin- 
ished. 

The  downfall  and  death  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  does  not  by  any  means  render 
Mr.  Pall's  second  book  on  Vietnam  out  of 
date.  On  the  contrary,  the  uncertain  polit- 
ical situation  following  the  recent  coup 
d'itat  gives  even  greater  relevancy  to  this  ex- 
pert recapitulation  of  the  basic  factors  be- 
hind the  headlines  from  Saigon,  many  of 
them  unknown  to  the  American  public  that 
is  paying  so  heavily  In  money  and  lives  to 
support  the  fight  against  Communists  In  a 
faraway  tropical  battleground. 

It  is  one  measure  of  Mr.  Pall's  expertise 
that,  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  his  book, 
he  foresees  the  authoritarian  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
regime  collapsing  "of  Its  own  weight,  more 
or  less  along  Korean  lines."  He  adds  that  In 
this  event — the  event  that  has  now  hap- 
pened, remember — "the  amount  of  American 
leverage  that  will  remain  In  such  a  case  will 
be  . . .  open  to  question." 

Perhajjs.  he  suggests,  out  of  the  turmoil 
there  may  emerge  an  obscure  officer  "who  one 
day  may  step  forward  and  claim  for  himself 
the  power  other  contenders  have  failed  to 
grasp.  And  that  obscure  officer,"  he  adds 
with  ominous  pertinency,  "may  be  antl- 
Amerlcan." 

So  It  Is  more  important  today  than  ever  be- 
fore that  Americans  subject  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  to  cold  reappraisal.  In  the  past, 
Mr.  Fall  remarks.  United  States  policies  In 
Vietnam  have  Included  "probably  one  of  the 
most  confused  chapters  of  recent  American 


American  diplomatic  mind  since  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  pins  the  President,  for  one,  to 
the  wall  on  outright  Ignorance  of  docu- 
mented historical  fact  in  Vietnam.  The  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  comes  out 
even  worse,  nor  do  President  Elsenhower  and 
the  late  Secretary  Dulles  exactly  shine. 

This  fat  but  readable  book  begins  with  the 
physical  setting,  and  traces  the  history  of 
the  Vietnamese  nation  to  its  present  divided 
state.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Fall's  other 
work  will  follow  with  respect  his  analysis  of 
how  the  French  lost  Indochina,  how  the 
Communists  got  North  Vietnam  and  part  of 
Laos,  and  how  the  Vletcong  achieved  their 
present  position  of  challenge  In  the  South. 
The  path  traced  by  Mr.  Fall  Is  strewn  with 
the  shreds  of  military  and  political  reputa- 
tions as  he  recalls,  for  example,  such  obvious 
miscalculations  as  the  American  efforts  to 
build  a  conventional  Vietnamese  army  to 
fight  an  unconventional  war.  The  latter 
mistake,  at  leivst,  has  been  under  recltlflca- 
tion. 

A  major  dimension  of  the  scope  and  value 
of  the  book  is  probably  Indicated  best,  by 
Mr.  Pall  himself  in  the  following  paragraph 
f.om  his  preface: 

"An  Important  part  of  this  book — and  I 
hope  this  will  be  Its  particular  contribution 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  Viet-Nam — Is 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  governmental 
and  economic  Institutions  of  both  zones  not 
.as  they  have  been  designed  on  paper  to  im- 
press their  friends  and  fool  their  foes,  but 
as  they  really  operate  In  everyday  practice. 
This  may  not  please  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  either  regime,  but  the  time  for 
semantic  niceties — if  there  ever  was  such  a 
time  in  Viet-Nam — is  long  past.  The  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  of  each  zone  of  Viet- 
Nam  deserves  our  most  careful  attention;  for, 
at  a  time  when  American  and  other  Western 
troops  may  be  committed  In  one  form  or 
another  to  holding  South  Viet-Nam.  what  we 
don't  know  may  most  definitely  hurt  us." 

Mr.  Fall  has  been  a  close  student  of  Viet- 
namese affairs  for  10  years.  Recently  he 
visited  North  Vietnam,  talked  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  toured  significant  portions  of  the 
Communist-held  zone.  His  first-hand  re- 
port shows  economic  and  social  conditions 
to  be  very  b.ad  Indeed  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
rule,  but  conditions  in  the  South  do  not  get 
a  very  good  balance  sheet  either.  He  notes, 
as  other  reporters  have,  the  striking  simi- 
larity In  methods  employed  by  the  rival  gov- 
ernments of  Ho  and  Ngo — suppression  of 
liberties,  neighbor  encouraged  (or  forced)  to 
Inform  on  neighbor,  and  even  the  imposi- 
tion of  foreign  ideologies  that  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  in  common  under  their  different 
labels  of  Communism  and  Personallsm.  the 
latter  supposedly  anti -Communist. 

The  reader  may  have  noted  an  Inconsist- 
ency In  the  spelling  of  Vietnam,  or  Viet- 
Nam,  as  Mr.  Pall  has  It.  The  author  ex- 
plains In  a  footnote  that  the  hyphenated 
form,  which  is  used  officially  In  the  country 
Itself,  seems  more  appropriate  to  the  gram- 
mar of  the  native  language.  Both  render- 
ings can  be  found  In  different  foreign  pub- 
lications, according  to  the  style  adopted  by 
their  respective  editors. 

"The  Two  Vlet-Nams"  contains  the  best 
biographies  of  Ho  Chin  Mlnh  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  the  clearest  exposition  of  how  the 
Vletcong  operates,  that  this  correspondent 
has  seen.     Mr.  Fall,  a  professor  of  Interna- 


occasionally  controversial  views — for  In- 
stance, did  the  Americans  let  down  the 
French  In  Indochina  or  vice  versa? — will  be 
left  by  this  reviewer  for  comment  by  person- 
ages on  both  sides,  still  living,  who  were 
directly  involved  In  the  events. 

(From  Saturday  Review,  May  28,  1966] 
The  Tragic  Course  in  Vietnam 
"Viet-Nam  Witness  1953-66,"  by  Bernard  B. 
Pall  (Praeger,  363  pp.  $6.95),  charges  that 
high  policy-makers,  misreading  the  sign- 
posts, have  followed  an  erroneous  and 
tragic  course  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  CBS 
News  chief  correspondent  In  Prance  from 
1946-61,  David  Schoenbrun  first  met  and 
Interviewed  Vietnam's  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  m  Paris  In  1946  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  closely  followed  the  course  of 
events   In    Indochina. 

(By  David  Schoenbrun) 
If  the  essential  difference  between  tragedy 
and  misfortune  Is  the  difference  between 
the  evltable  and  the  Inevitable,  then  the 
story  of  Vietnam  Is  a  tragedy,  for,  of  all  wars, 
the  wars  of  Vietnam  have  been  and  are  the 
most  unnecessary,  most  evltable  of  struggles. 
Vietnam  Is  the  land  of  lost  opportunities 
and  missed  options,  the  victim  not  so  much 
of  lies,  plots,  and  power  politics — although 
all  played  and  play  a  role  there — but  rather 
of  error  and  of  miscalculation.  Viet-Nam 
Witness,  by  Professor  Bernard  B.  Pall,  of 
Howard  University,  America's  leading  au- 
thority on  Vietnam,  describes,  documents, 
dissects,  and  diagnoses  the  tragic  death  of 
hope  In  Vietnam,  from  the  birth  of  that 
hope  in  March  1946,  when  France  recognized 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, through  the  betrayal  of  hope  In  the 
war  that  broke  out  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
on  through  the  almost  Incredible,  Irrational, 
unbroken  series  of  errors  and  defeat  In  the 
war  and  at  the  conference  tables  In  Saigon, 
Hanoi,  Geneva,  Moscow,  Washington,  and 
Peking. 

Viet-Nam  Witness  concentrates  on  the  pe- 
riod from  the  winter  of  1953  through  the 
spring  of  1966,  but  It  also  provides  the  read- 
er with  the  necessary  background  events  of 
1945-53,  the  period  that  Fall  calls  the  "First 
Indochina  War,  '  the  French  attempts  to  win 
back  the  colony  of  Indochina.  The  present 
struggle  is  called  the  "Second  Indochina 
War."  Fall  insists,  quite  correctly,  that  the 
American  intervention,  although  not  colon- 
ial, grows  out  of  the  French  war.  Involving 
many  of  the  same  participants,  repeating 
many  of  the  same  errors.  He  cites  historian 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  "referring  precisely  to 
the  case  of  Vietnam,"  who  stated  that  "error 
creates  its  own  reality."  And  he  further 
cites  the  able  Time  correspondent  who  be- 
came the  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Saigon,  John  Mecklln,  author  of 
Mission  in  Torment   (Doubleday,  1965)  : 

"The  root  of  the  problem  was  the  fact 
that  much  of  what  the  newsmen  took  to  be 
Ues  was  exactly  what  the  Mission  genuinely 
believed,  and  was  reporting  to  Washington. 
Events  were  to  prove  that  the  Mission  itself 
was  unaware  of  how  badly  the  war  was 
going,  operating  in  a  world  of  Illusion.  Our 
feud  with  the  newsmen  was  an  angry  symp- 
tom of  bureaucratic  sickness." 

Errors,  Illusions,  anger,  and  bureaucratic 
sickness  have  characterized  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  all  through  the  first 
and  second  Indochlnese  wars,  and  they  still 
poison  relations  between  observers  and  offi- 
cials. Press  and  academic  critics  of  the  Ad- 
ministration are  attacked,  vilified,  shadowed, 
impugned,  not  because  their  criticism  Is  un- 
founded or  inaccurate,  not.  as  Professor  Pall 
points  out,  "on  the  basis  of  an  alternate  set 
of  facts,"  but  simply  because  "they  Inter- 
fered with  what  was  said  to  be  'policy.' " 
Writing  long  before  the  recent  revelation 
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of  CIA  penetration  of  Michigan  Skate  Uni- 
versity projects  and  subsidy  of  Mlt"  studies. 
Professor  Pall  sounded  this  warning:  "When 
social -science  research  has  reasonfe-of-state 
lUnltatlons  placed  upon  Its  concllislons,  It 
runs  Into  heavy  risks  of  losing  its  valid- 
ity. ...  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  t^at  situa- 
tion was  finally  pushed  to  a  traglf  extreme 
in  which  practically  all  speclallsllB  dealing 
with  the  country  were  operating  ujider  con- 
tract either  with  the  Saigon  goveriiment  or 
with  one  of  the  American  aid  programs.  As 
a  result,  their  often  excellent  work.l  by  virtue 
of  its  quasl-offlclal  character,  coulfl  be  kept 
out  of  public  circulation  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  thus  mjlght  have 
no  effect  In  bringing  about  remedial  action." 
As  long  as  ten  years  ago.  Fall  pelnts  out, 
authorities  were  alerted  to  the  "exiloslve  re- 
lationship between  Vietnamese  ibwlanders 
and  mountain  tribes"  but  "even  ttie  begin- 
ning of  a  beginning  of  an  effectlte  remedy 
has  not  yet  been  undertaken."      J 

Fall  Is  surely  right  to  claim  "wlljh  consid- 
erable pride"  that  he  was  the  first  io  offer,  as 
early  as  1956,  detailed  descriptions  of 
guerilla  tactics,  and,  as  early  as  ^957.  evi- 
dence of  the  "resurgence  of  revolutionary 
war.  based  on  direct  field  research)  He  also 
points  out  that  American  polity-makers 
failed  to  take  any  of  this  evldenci  into  ac- 
count until  General  Maxwell  Taylcjr's  arrival 
late  in  1961.  However.  Professor  pall  is  on 
less  solid  ground  in  holding  bacM  some  of 
his  wealth  of  documentation:  "Both  charity 
and  good  taste  persuade  me  not  I  to  recite 
here  the  long  list  of  erroneous  atd  wildly 
overoptlmistlc  statements  and  timetables 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  that  offleials  have 
provided  the  world  for  the  past  flftaen  years." 
Yet  this  Is  surely  not  a  time  to  Invoke  good 
taste,  when  a  brave,  long-suffering]  little  na- 
tion Is  being  destroyed  by  bitterlyj  contend- 
ing forces  which,  however  noble  each  may 
believe  its  motives  to  be,  have  shbwn  little 
consideration  for  good  taste  as  al  guide  to 
action.  Professor  Pall  can.  however,  be  for- 
given for  his  reticence  In  namlngjnames  of 
error-ridden  officials,  for  he  has  <«ered  the 
reader  analyses  with  vast  documentation 
that  reveal  the  errors  of  current  and  recent 
policies  In  Vietnam.  j 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  this  study 
Is  that  It  Is  a  compilation  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Pall  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  up- 
dated and  commented  upon  in  tl^  light  of 
developments,  but  not  changed  from  the  time 
of  the  writing.    One  can,  therefore.jsee  clearly 
Just  what  data  and  opinions  wer«  available 
to  policy-makers  and  how  right  t^ie  scholar 
was  and  how  mistaken  the  decision-maker. 
As  any  student  of  this  sorry  affair  If  nows,  and 
as    any    lecturer    has    soon    discovered,    the 
American  public  finds  It  hard  to  Accept  the 
fact  that  Its  highest  officials,   all]  very  able 
men,  could  possibly  have  been  ai  wrong  as 
the   situation  suggests.     This   glijes   rise    to 
the  doctine  of  demonology:  there  knust  have 
been  subervlslon  or  conspiracy  or  jsomething 
foul  afoot,  for  things  have  gone|SO  wrong. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  thei  public   to 
believe  that  a  professor  of  political  science 
like  Dean  Rusk,  or  a  master  adiilnlstrator 
and  computer-brain  like  Robert  ficNamara, 
or  such  brUllant,  liberal  leaders  M  John  P. 
Kennedy,     Lyndon     Johnson,     arid     Hubert 
Humphrey  could  have  failed  to  sefe  the  signs 
made  so  many  wrong  decisions,  lor  decided 
on  major  policies  so  far  off  the  realities  of  the 
situation.      Schleslnger's    thesis    .that    error 
makes  a  reality  of  its  own  Is  a  subtle,  sophis- 
ticated concept,  hard  to  grasp.    [For  public 
acceptance  It  must  be  supporteq  by  mas- 
sive proof  and  finely  reasoned  arjToment  by 
a  master  of  the  subject.    Fortunately,  Bern- 
ard Pall  is  such  a  master  and  d^es  provide 
the  finely  reasoned  arguments  lii  his  Viet- 
Nam   Witness. 

Thla  study  Is  divided  into  six  jiarts.  Part 
I,  "Prance  Loses  Indochina,"  relates  the 
background    of    the    First    Indochina    War, 


documenting  the  defeat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu 
and  its  consequences,  through  the  cease- 
fire and  settlement  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. In  the  opening  six  articles  of  part  I, 
Pall  shatters  the  Adnainistratlon  claim  that 
the  conflict  is  the  result  of  Communist  ag- 
gression from  the  North  and  not  a  civil  war. 
The  French,  Pall  demonstrates,  transformed 
an  essentially  colonial  war  "into  a  civil  war 
by  setting  up  a  Vietnamese  government 
under  their  aegis  in  March  1949."  He  also 
notes  that  "at  that  point  the  war  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  over-all  Western  policy 
of  containment  of  Communism  in  Asia." 
The  change  in  American  policy  of  opposing 
the  French  colonial  war  came  as  a  result  of 
the  Chinese  CommunLst  victory  over  Chiang 
in  December  1949.  and  was  hardened  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  The  Chinese 
intervention  in  Korea  completed  the  process 
of  fixing  the  mold  of  American  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  far  back  as  March  1954  Pall  observed 
that  "It  is  certainly  not  by  sheer  coincidence 
that  General  Donovan,  wartime  OSS  chief,  Is 
now  Ambassador  In  Thailand."  The  move 
had  less  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  or  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  that  nation,  than  with  a  maneuver 
to  maintain  a  strong  base  near  China.  Pall 
foresaw  the  future  and  felt  that  this  was 
the  wrong  strategy.  "Massive  economic  aid," 
he  wrote,  "might  swing  the  balance  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  total  loss  of  Indochina  in  a 
creeping  war  the  building  up  of  a  neutral 
regime.  Such  a  regime  would  depend  upon 
Western  supplies  to  survive  economically, 
for  neither  Red  China,  plagued  by  its  own 
lack  of  consumer  goods,  nor  the  Soviet 
Union,  already  behind  in  its  promised  de- 
liveries to  North  Korea,  could  possibly  fill 
the  Immediate  requirements  of  the  ravaged 
country."  He  related  such  a  policy  proposal 
to  similar  and  successful  creations  of  neutral 
regimes  on  the  fringes  of  a  Communist 
power.  "Any  solution  that  accomplishes  the 
effective  neutralization  of  Indochina,"  as- 
serted Fall,  "would  be  more  desirable  than 
this  hopeless  stalemate  In  the  Jungle 
swamps."  He  concluded  with  these  words: 
"A  farslghted  policy  In  Indochina,  based  on 
well-admlnlstered  aid,  might  do  more  to 
stem  the  Communist  tide  In  Southeast  Asia 
than  the  sending  of  a  few  technicians  or  of 
a  few  additional  planeloads  of  napalm." 

During  the  interim  we  have  sent  far  more 
than  Just  a  few  technicians  or  planeloads 
of  napalm.  A  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  planeloads  of 
bombs  later,  the  same  hopeless  struggle  In 
the  swamps  Is  being  fought,  with  as  little 
chance  of  success.  Twelve  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  wrote  to  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  offering  economic  aid  but  re- 
quiring social  reforms  as  a  counterpart.  Our 
aid  grew  to  be  billions  but  the  reform 
counterparts  were  never  lived  up  to  by  the 
succeeding  regimes  In  the  South.  At  the 
Honolulu  conference,  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  first  Elsenhower  offer,  Johnson  was 
still  profHwlng  more  economic  aid  and  getting 
no  positive  reply  to  his  request  for  land 
reforms. 

Dr.  Fall  describes  in  part  II  a  trip  through 
the  North,  recounts  his  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  analyzes  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  regime  then  and  today. 
In  part  III  Dr.  Fall  traces  the  history  of 
South  Vietnam,  from  the  autocratic  Diem 
regime  and  the  religious  problem  in  politics, 
through  the  various  military  Insurrections. 
Part  rv  Is  one  of  the  most  fsisclnatlng  and 
useful  studies  In  the  book:  a  documentation 
and  analysis  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front.  Fall  makes  It  clear 
that  the  Vletcong  Is  no  more  the  mercenary 
or  servant  of  the  North  than  Hanoi  Is  of 
China.  He  thus  demonstrates  the  fallacies 
In  two  of  the  more  serious  Illusions  and  fan- 
tasies on  which  American  policy  Is  predicated. 
Pall  quotes  a  high-ranking  spokesman  of  the 


Front  who  told  French  reporter  Georgee 
Chaffard,  of  Le  Monde,  that  the  NLP  had 
got  along  without  the  North  for  a  long  time, 
and  would  "prefer  to  settle  our  affairs  among 

■Southerners. We   have    not,"    the   NLF 

spokesman  added,  "fought  all  these  years 
simply  to  end  up  by  Installing  a  new  set  of 
dictators  in  place  of  the  old." 

In  part  V,  Professor  Fall  concentrates  on 
American  Involvement.  It  Is  a  tragic  story 
of  good  Intentions  paving  a  road  to  hell;  ot 
small,  step-by-step  decisions  adding  up  to 
huge  unforeseen  stakes  and  nontreaty  com- 
mitments. Pall  substantiates  the  truth  of 
Ambassador  George  Kennan's  shrewd  percep- 
tlon  of  a  peculiarly  American  syndrome:  un- 
limited optimism  about  our  adopted  pro- 
t6g6s.  He  cites  Major  General  Edward  Lands- 
dale  on  American  attempts  "at  engineering 
a  great  patriotic  cause  led  by  some  univer- 
sally loved  Vietnamese  of  American  selec- 
tion." As  Landsdale  remarked.  It  was  a 
"type  of  puerile  romance  [that]  should  not 
be  attempted  In  real  life."  But,  concluded 
Pall,  "this  was  precisely  what  was  done." 

The  book's  last  section  presents  the  terri- 
fying statistics  of  what  Pall  calls  "The  Im- 
personal War."  He  gives  us  the  whole  tragic 
story  of  lost  opportunities,  of  suppressed 
facts  about  peace  negotiations  and  peace 
hopes,  and  "those  thresholds  on  the  road  to 
the  no-return  point  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
...  It  Is  now  clear,  from  the  record,"  states 
Pall,  "that  this  is  what  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N.  had  In  mind  when  he  told  a 
press  conference  on  February  24  [1965]  that 
■the  great  American  people,  If  only  they  knew 
the  true  facts  and  the  background  to  the 
developments  In  South  Vietnam,'  would  view 
the  conflict  In  a  different  light." 

This  reporter  and  observer,  could  not  agree 
more  whole-heartedly,  and  more  sadly  with 
that  Judgment.  It  must  be  sad  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, proud  of  our  traditions  of  a  free  press, 
one  of  the  greatest  press  corps  In  the  world, 
to  hear  the  highest  official  of  the  World  Orga- 
nization charge  that  the  American  people 
do  not  know  the  true  facts  and  the  back- 
ground of  developments  In  South  Vietnam. 
How  did  this  happen?  What  are  these  true 
facts  and  background,  and  where  can  the 
people  get  them? 

Most  of  the  answers  to  these  anguished 
questions  can  be  found  in  the  excellent  es- 
says and  studies  of  a  few  men,  among  whom 
Bernard  Fall,  a  Frenchman  born  and  bred, 
but  an  American  by  college  education  and 
training.  Is  one  of  the  most  eminent.  His 
treatment  of  the  record  Is  comprehensive, 
accurate  and  coherent.  Viet-Nam  Witness 
Is  an  excellent  companion  piece  to  Fall's 
earlier,  admirable  The  Two  Viet-Nama. 

In  a  recent  talk  that  we  had,  the  author 
told  me  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  calling  him  In  for  a  series  of  lectures 
and  seminar  discussions  on  Vietnam.  That 
Is  truly  good  news.  If  officials  have  failed 
to  read  him  In  the  past,  maybe  now  that  they 
are  listening  to  him  in  person  there  is  a 
chance  that  he,  and  those  of  us  who  believe 
as  he  does  In  the  urgent  need  to  end  the 
war  and  bring  about  a  Vietnamese  solution  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  will  be  heeded. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6. 1967] 
Books  or  the  Times:  De.^th -Rattle 
(By  Eliot  Fremont-Smith) 
■■■Hell  in  a  Very  Small  Place":   The  Siege  of 
Dlenblenphu.     By    Bernard    B.    Pall.    515 
pages,  Llpplncott,  $8.95 
Dlenblenphu — or,  in  English,  "Seat  of  the 
Border   County  Prefecture" — is   a  village  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  North  Vietnam. 
It   Is   situated   in   a  Jungle-surrounded   10- 
mile-long    highland    valley,    through    which 
meanders  a  small  river.     The  valley,  which 
contained  a  small  airstrip,  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Japanese  In  World  War  II,  then 
briefly    by    Chinese    Nationalist    forces.     In 
1953  It  was  deep  In  Vletmlnh  territory— the 
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territory  of  French  Indochina  controlled  by 
Bo  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist-oriented  Vlet- 
Qun  nationalists. 

On  Nov.  20,  1953,  French  paratroopers 
landed  at  Dlenblenphu,  took  control  of  the 
Tillage  and  the  airstrip  and  set  about  estab- 
lishing a  fortress.  The  operation  went  un- 
der the  code  name.  Castor.  Its  purposes 
were  several.  Primarily,  it  was  to  tie  up  and 
eventually  force  to  conventional  battle  a 
major  portion  of  Vletmlnh  forces  which, 
under  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap's  guerrilla  strat- 
egy, were  gradually  winning  the  war  for 
Indochina. 

Secondly,  Castor  was  to  prevent  a  suc- 
cessful Vletmlnh  Invasion  of  neighboring 
Laos.  The  third  purpose,  which  became  In- 
creasingly Important  as  the  months  wore  on, 
was  to  give  the  French  a  better  bargain- 
ing position  at  the  forthcoming  Geneva  con- 
ference on  Indochina,  scheduled  to  convene 
in  May  1954. 

As  Bernard  B.  Fall  tells  it  In  this  exhaus- 
tive account,  the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu  con- 
sisted of  three  subbattles,  all  of  which  the 
French  loet.  The  first  was  the  battle  for 
control  of  the  edges  of  the  valley  and  the 
hills  that  surrounded  it.  This  was  prob- 
ably lost  by  the  end  of  December  1953,  any- 
way by  February  1954.  The  second  was  the 
attempt  of  French  Union  aircraft — 75  planes 
in  all — to  Inderdlct  the  several  hundred  miles 
long  Vletmlnh  supply  route  to  Dlenblenphu. 
The  third  was  the  siege  itself,  lasting  from 
March  13,  1954,  when  the  bombardment  be- 
gan In  earnest,  to  May  7,  when  the  surviving 
defenders,  pinned  down  to  an  area  the  size 
of  a  baseball  field,  were  at  last  overrun. 

A    CLASSIC    BLUNDER 

Dlenblenphu  has  gone  down  as  a  classic 
military  blunder.  Mr.  Pall,  a  French-born 
political  scientist  based  In  the  United  States 
who  has  become  one  of  the  major  authorities 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict  and,  for  this  ac- 
count, was  given  exclusive  access  to  secret 
French  documents,  attempts  in  several  ways 
to  modify  this  view.  The  result  is  a  curi- 
ously ambiguous  book. 

For  Instance,  he  puts  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  catastrophe  on  America's  failure  to 
come  into  the  war  by  saturation  bombing  of 
Vletmlnh  positions  surrounding  the  valley. 
Much  Is  made  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  role 
In  this.  As  the  Senate  majority  leader,  he 
put  the  kibosh  on  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles'  go-it-alone  policy  for  mili- 
tary Intervention,  possibly  with  A-bombs,  in 
Indochina.  Yet  Mr.  Pall  also  emphasizes  the 
lesson  that  should  have  already  been  learned 
in  Korea  (and  which,  he  notes,  we  have  still 
not  accepted),  that  saturation  bombing  has 
minimum  logistical  effect  over  undeveloped 
areas. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  encour- 
aged and  supplied  the  French,  and  that  two 
myopic  American  generals,  visiting  Dlen- 
blenphu in  January  and  February,  1954, 
blandly  approved  the  pathetic  fortifications 
they  saw  there  (as  did  all  sorts  of  top-rank 
French  visitors):  but  this  hardly  puts  the 
major  responsibility  for  Operation  Castor  on 
American  shoulders. 

RHETORIC   OF   BRAVERY 

As  for  French  responsibility,  Mr.  Pall 
mutes  it  In  two  ways.  First,  he  tries  to  set 
the  record  straight  In  the  continuing  feud 
between  Gen.  Henri  Navarre,  the  over-all 
commander  of  French  Union  forces  In  Indo- 
china in  1953-54  with  headquarters  In  Sai- 
gon, and  Gen.  Ren6  Cogny,  commander  of 
French  forces  in  North  Vietnam,  then  oper- 
ating out  of  reoccupled  Hanoi. 

Dlenblenphu  was  General  Navarre's  Idea; 
General  Cogny  opposed  the  plan,  but  then 
took  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out. 

Both  relied  heavily  on  the  rhetoric  of 
bravery  and  patriotic  glory — an  affliction 
which  has  been  particularly  acute  In  the 
French  military  establishment  but  which 
no  country  is  without.     But  then,  so  does 


Mr.  Fall.  He  shows  where  each  general  is 
not  as  much  to  blame  relatively  as  the  other 
maintains  (thus  correcting  Jules  Roy's  "The 
Battle  of  Dlenblenphu,"  published  here  In 
1966,  which  sided  with  General  Cogny's  Inter- 
pretation of  events),  as  If  by  doing  so  the 
errors  of  both  could  be  made  somehow  less 
grotesque. 

Finally,  the  whole  Incredible  enterprise  Is 
seen  through  the  fog  of  glory  Mr.  Fall  allows 
to  permeate  his  book — as  If  Dlenblenphu 
could  be  Justified  at  last  (as  the  generals 
attempted  to  Justify  It  virtually  from  the 
beginning)  by  the  heroism  shown  there  and 
the  notion  that  heroism  should  be  its  own 
reward.  But  the  heroism  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison  at  Dlenblenphu  was  born  of  despera- 
tion; Its  reward  was  betrayal,  defeat  and 
death.  Mr.  Fall  Is  proud  to  point  out  that 
the  defenders  never  capitulated;  It  Is  a  pride 
that  here  suggests  itself  as  the  other  face 
of  barbarism. 

The  evidence  In  this  book  shows  that  Op- 
eration Castor  never  had  a  chance.  The 
defenders  were  outgunned  by  the  Vletmlnh 
from  the  beginning. 

Against  the  defenders.  General  Olap 
mounted  a  force  of  nearly  50,(X)0  combat 
troops  (with  some  30,000  reserves)  and 
enough  artillery  and  ammunition  (most  of 
the  weaponry,  on  both  sides,  was  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture)  to  pound  the  valley  to 
pieces.  As  French  Intelligence  could  have 
predicted — Mr.  Fall  emphaslsies  that  the 
French  knew  all  about  the  build-up — this 
was  precisely  what  the  Vletmlnh  proceeded 
to  do.  Dlenblenphu  was  the  death-rattle  of 
FYench  colonialism  In  Indochina.  Mr.  Fall's 
murmurlngs  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  Is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
anything  else. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bernard  Fall  was  bom  in  Vienna  amid 
the  confusion  of  interwar  Europe  and 
he  died  40  years  later  in  a  Vietnamese 
swamp.  The  interim  years  were  de- 
voted to  finding  and  disseminating  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  regardless  of  the 
prevailing  popular  view,  about  the  events 
transpiring  in  southeast  Asia. 

Bernard  Fall  carried  more  than  his 
French  passport,  he  carried  a  visa  to 
inspect,  probe,  penetrate,  question,  and 
delve  into  every  fact  and  nunance  of 
information  until  he  could  assemble  the 
fragments  and  threads  into  the  fabric 
that  is  history.  An  inquiring,  analytical 
mind  coupled  with  almost  total  recall 
produced  the  reasoned  descriptions 
which  became  required  reading  for  every 
student  of  the  explosive  situation  in  that 
far  corner  of  the  world  called  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Bernard  Fall  that  his 
critics  read  his  reports  as  avidly  as  did 
his  disciples. 

For  the  loss  suffered  them  by  a  Vlet- 
cong mine,  our  condolences  go  to  his 
wife  and  three  children.  The  marines 
with  whom  he  traveled,  the  men  of  the 
First  Cavalry  about  whom  he  wrote,  his 
friends,  associates  and  students  at  How- 
ard University,  the  Asian  specialists  and 
Congressmen  to  whom  he  gave  his  coun- 
sel, and  every  American  that  read  his 
words  telling  the  story  of  Vietnam  will 
miss  him  also. 

Bernard  Fall  fought  one  war  against 
tyranny  in  France  as  a  member  of  the 
underground;  his  second  war  was  fought 
with  a  journalist's  pen  and  in  each  of 
those  battles  he  conducted  himself  like 
a  true  soldier. 

Mr.  W^HALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Dr.  Bernard  Fall,  professor  of 


international  relations  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, who  had  met  a  tragic  death  on 
February  20  while  in  Vietnam. 

The  loss  we  sustain  in  the  imtlmely 
passing  of  this  distinguished  gentleman 
is  emphasized  by  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion he  has  received  from  the  Members 
of  this  great  body. 

I  particularly  remember  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Far  East  and 
Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  March  16,  1965  and  was 
very  much  impressed  with  his  presenta- 
tion expressing  his  views  during  testi- 
mony on  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

In  life,  he  was  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing leader  in  his  particular  field. 
In  death,  he  is  remembered  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  many  people  as  a 
man  of  principle  and  a  most  competent 
statesman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  an 
expression  of  deep  respect  for  Bernard 
B.  Fall,  who  was  killed  on  February  21 
by  a  land  mine  while  on  patrol  with  the 
U.S.  Marines  near  Hue,  South  Vietnam. 

While  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Fall  well,  I 
admired  him  as  a  man  of  powerful  in- 
tellect and  great  courage.  Both  qualities 
ran  consistently  through  his  written 
books  on  the  tortured  history  of  Viet- 
nam, on  which  he  was  an  authority  with- 
out peer. 

His  loss  deprives  the  academic  world 
of  an  outstanding  scholar,  our  country 
of  one  of  the  keenest  analysts  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  men  of  verve  and  hon- 
esty everywhere  of  a  kindred  spirit. 

I  ask  that  the  perceptive  Washington 
Post  editorial  on  Dr.  Fall's  death  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1967) 
Bernard  B.  Pall 

The  qualities  that  endeared  Professor  Ber- 
nard B.  Pall  to  his  admirers  and  most  exas- 
perated his  Eintagonlsts  In  the  Vietnam 
debate  were  brutal  candor  and  uncom- 
promising intellectual  integrity.  There  were 
no  platitudinous  ifs,  ands  or  buts  In  what 
Pall  wrote  and  said  that  could  leave  any 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood,  or  that  might 
make  It  possible  to  engage  him  in  polite 
but  Indeterminate  sparring.  He  argued  his 
case  angrily,  brilliantly,  brashly  and  with  a 
missionary's  peisslonate  conviction.  He  was 
a  relentless  gadfly  who  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  stirring  up  a  meaningful  demo- 
cratic discussion  of  the  Vietnam  issue. 

Whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  him.  and 
this  newspaper  often  did  not.  Fall  earned 
Increasing  respect  over  the  years  as  a  well- 
informed  critic  of  policy  In  Vietnam  and  as 
a  distinguished  advocate  of  a  "political"  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  war.  Confronted  with 
the  question,  "What  would  you  do?".  Pall 
answered  that  he  would  encourage  the  Sai- 
gon government  to  make  Its  own  peace  with 
the  Vletcong  by  treating  It  as  an  Indigenous 
southern  political  force.  Whether  or  not  It 
Is  "northern-controlled"  at  present,  he  con- 
tended. It  has  powerful  southern  reglonallst 
elements  within  It:  and  these  could  be  In- 
duced to  Join  a  coalition  regime  In  Saigon 
Irrespective  of  Hanoi's  wishes  or  discipline. 
In  this  way,  he  suggested,  the  existence  of 
a  separate  South  Vietnam  might  be  assured 
for  a  number  of  years,  permitting  the  two 
Vietnaras  to  achieve  "a  speclflcaUy  Viet- 
namese solution"  to  the  reunification 
problem. 

Fall  shied  away  from  policy  prescriptions 
for  the  most  part  and  has  emphasized  his 
role  as  a  chronicler  and  historian.  His  two 
principal  works  of  military  history.   Street 
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Without  Joy  and  Hell  In  a  Small  Place,  are 
memorable  scholarly  achievements  and  will 
be  remembered  long  after  the  struggle  for 
Indochina  is  finally  resolved. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  [  Speaker. 
Bernard  Fall,  activist,  stratefeist,  and 
scholar  was  a  blunt  and  brillant  contem- 
poraiy  historian.  I 

His  early  involvement  with  jthe  Viet- 
namese, dating  back  to  the  Freiich  phase 
of  the  fighting,  his  language  yersatility 
and  his  profound  scholarship!  provided 
unique  insights  into  the  conflicjt  in  Viet- 
nam. He  interpreted  the  comraexities  of 
that  ceaseless  conflict,  coipplexities 
which  were  challenging  rather  than  con- 
fusing to  him.  J 

I  am  impressed  with  the  qepth  and 
extent  of  his  work.  Professor  rail  was  a 
firsthand  observer.  His  conclusions 
were  not  academic  abstractions  but  the 
res'ilt  of  personal  observations]  hard  re- 
search and  a  humanitarian  poiat  of  view. 
He  recognized  political  as  well  ae  military 
entities  and  at  the  time  of  his  aeath  was 
preparing  a  book  on  the  psycaiology  of 
the  Vietnamese.  | 

Bernard  Fall  was  a  brave  man  who 
assumed  the  physical  stress  of  ((ravel  and 
the  dangers  of  combat  involverient.  He 
possessed  the  constructive  character  of  a 
civilized  man  and  the  mannjr  of  his 
death  lends  a  special  poignarcy  to  his 
vital  and  constructive  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  his  death  was  in 
vain  though  he  held  no  real  brief  for 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  conf  ict. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  add  my  voce  to  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  here  oday  and 
to  express  my  personal  dismay  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Dr.  Bernard  li.  Fall. 

Because  of  my  deep  conviction  that  our 
policies  in  Vietnam  were  in  error,  I 
sought  out  Dr.  Fall  in  order  to  better 
acquaint  myself  with  the  background  in- 
formation which  I  felt  he  couM  provide. 

Needless  to  say,  I  found  him  to  be  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable,  and  I  was  also 
quite  impressed  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  willingness  to  be  as  helpful  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  consider  Dr.  Fall's  death  to  be  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  this  war.  The 
contributions  which  he  would  have  un- 
doubtedly made  as  a  scholar  and  his- 
torian without  peers  in  the  Indochinese 
area  are  lost  to  us  now.  Nevertheless.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  fine  legacy  he  has  left 
in  his  works  to  date. 

Bernard  Fall  has  now  becom^  a  part  of 
the  history  which  he  was  so  irlvolved  in 
studying,  evaluating,  and  writin?  about. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  tb  insert  a 
review  of  Dr.  Pall's  latest  boole.  "Hell  in 
a  Very  Small  Place:  The  Siegfe  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu."  written  by  Mr.  David  Schoen- 
brun.  and  appearing  in  the  Sat^irday  Re- 
view, February  18.  1967 :  I 
The  Fall  or  the  French  Empti«  in  Indo- 
china:   A   Battle  That  EnoedIone  War 

AND  Started  Another  I 

(By  David  Schoenbrunl 
I  have  often  read  a  splendid  book  and 
thought,  as  so  many  writers  d«.  "God,  I 
would  have  loved  to  have  written  this."  But 
when  I  sat  down  to  read  BernartLFall's  lat- 
est work  on  Vietnam.  Hell  in  a  y^ry  Small 
Place:  The  Siege  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  (Llppln- 
cott.  J8.95).  I  was  startled  to  discover  that  it 
was  a  book  that  I  had  been  asked  to  write 
and  had  turned  down.     I  could  not  Indulge 


In  any  personal  fantasy  as  I  read  Professor 
Fall's  exciting  narrative  and  maeterful  anal- 
ysis of  the  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  for 
he  had  done  what  I  had  earlier  conceded  to 
be  beyond  my  own  capacities.  How  wise  I 
was  to  have  been  modest,  for  Fall  alone 
could  have  produced  this  dramatic,  author- 
itative reconstruction  of  one  of  the  great 
b!\ttle3  of  history. 

The  Idea  of  having  a  complete  study  of 
the  battle  that  ended  the  French-Indochina 
war  was  originally  conceived  by  America's 
eminent  Joiarnailst-historlan  of  military  af- 
fairs. Hanson  Baldwin  of  The  New  York 
Times,  who  had  taken  on  the  assignment  of 
editor,  for  Lipplncott,  of  a  series  on  the  great 
battles  of  history.  Baldwin  talked  to  me 
about  doing  the  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
After  he  had  read  my  comments  on  it  in 
As  France  Goes.  In  covering  that  battle 
through  the  spring  of  1954  I  had  become 
convinced  that  I  was  watching  more  than 
Just  a  localized  sector,  involving  a  relatively 
small  force  of  some  15,000  French  inside  the 
garrison  and  some  45,000  siege  troops.  It 
was,  I  felt,  even  more  than  a  battle  between 
a  colonial  army  and  a  national,  Communist- 
led  revolutionary  force.  Dien  Bien  Phu  was 
the  site  of  the  first  pitched  battle  between 
an  Asian  nationalist  army  of  yellow  men 
once-despised  as  inferior  against  the  61ite. 
modern,  white  armies  of  the  long-dominant 
Western  powers. 

A  victory  by  the  Vietnamese  over  the 
French  would  be  a  far  greater  accomplish- 
ment psychologically  than  all  the  triumphs 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  Forties,  for  Japan  had 
long  been  an  independent  nation,  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  powers  of  the  world.  And 
the  Japanese,  like  the  white  men  they  Imi- 
tated so  painstakingly,  were  imperialists  in 
Asia,  not  the  representatives  of  a  subject 
people  fighting  for  freedom  against  a  colonial 
oppresssor.  At  Dien  Bien  Phu  the  Viet- 
namese thus  won  an  enormous  victory,  not 
only  for  the  Communists,  but  for  all  Asians. 
I  saw  this  clearly  when  I  witnessed  the  pride 
in  the  faces  of  the  most  anti-Communist 
Vietnamese  as  they  read  of  the  achievement 
of  their  blood  brothers  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

Hanson  Baldwin  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  about  the  historic  significance  of 
that  battle  which,  having  broken  the  will  of 
the  French  to  fight  on.  led  to  their  rapid 
withdrawal  and  America's  stumbling  Into  the 
Vietnamese  trap.  But  when  he  asked  me  to 
write  the  full  story  of  what  had  happened 
I  told  him  I  was  convinced  that  only  a  his- 
torian who  could  examine  the  archives  of 
the  French  government  and  have  reasonable 
access  to  North  Vietnam  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  official  documents  and 
interview  the  principal  actors  In  the  drama. 
I  knew  that  no  American  would  be  able  to 
do  the  Job.  It  was  my  guess  that  only 
Frenchmen  like  Jean  Lart^guy.  Jules  Roy,  or 
Paul  Mus  could  accomplish  it. 

Larteguy  did  do  the  Job.  but  In  the  form 
of  novels.  Paul  Mus  has  written  many 
brilliant  essays  and  books  on  Indochina,  but 
not  on  the  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Jules 
Roy.  until  now,  has  been  the  author  of  the 
pioneering  work  on  the  subject,  his  excellent 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  a  history  written  with  the 
special  talents  of  a  novelist  and  a  playwright. 
Now.  I  believe,  the  definitive  work,  one  des- 
tined to  be  a  classic,  has  been  produced  by 
Bernard  Fall,  who  in  his  impressive  earlier 
studies — The  Two  Viet-Nams,  Vietnam  Wit- 
ness, etc. — had  already  won  a  leading  posi- 
tion among  authorities  on  Vietnam  in  Amer- 
ican universities.  Although  he  is  French. 
moEt  of  Professor  Fall's  work  has  been  done 
here,  notably  at  Howard  University.  His 
proximity  to  Washington,  his  access  to  Amer- 
ican observers  and  to  some  U.S.  official  rec- 
ords as  well  as  to  French  archives,  his  rela- 
tive freedom  to  travel,  his  contacts  in  North 
Vietnam,  which  he  has  visited,  have  all  been 
invaluable,  almost  unique  tools  at  the  service 
of  his  scholarship. 


However.  In  the  passages  describing  the 
battle  as  the  Communist  ring  tightened 
around  the  gallant  but  hopelessly  trapped 
French  garrison,  Pall  the  scholar  rises  to  the 
heights  of  a  dramatic  writer.  In  some  of  the 
best  prose  he  has  ever  offered  to  his  readers. 
He  has  even  managed  to  obtain  transcripts 
of  the  last  radio  conversations  between  the 
besieged  garrison  commander.  Colonel  de 
Castries,  and  the  zone  commander  in  Hanoi. 
General  Cogny. 

It  was  shortly  before  the  end  and  de  Cas- 
tries had  to  deal  with  the  fate  of  the 
wounded,  the  service  troops  unused  to  Jungle 
warfare,  and  the  "Rats  of  the  Nam  Yum"— 
all  who  would  have  to  be  left  behind  if  de 
Castries  were  to  try  a  then-contemplated 
break-out.  He  did  not  know  at  the  moment 
of  this  conversation  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  break  out. 

"Well,  then.  Mon  Dieu,  I'll  keep  here, 
well — those  units  which  don't  want  any  part 
of  it." 

"That's  it.  yes." 

"Then — well,  how  shall  I  put  It.  [there 
are)  the  wounded,  of  course;  but  many  of 
them  are  already  In  tha  hands  of  the 
enemy.   .   .  ." 

"Of  course.     Yes." 

"N'est-ce  pas?  And  then.  I'll  keep  all  that 
under  my  command." 

"Qui.  old  boy." 

"That's  it  then." 

"An  revoir,  old  boy." 

"I'll  still  be  able  to  telephone  you  again 
before  |  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  and 
faltering  In  de  Castrle's  voice) — before  the 
end. 

"Come,  come — au  revoir,  Castries,  old  boy." 

"Au  revoir.  General." 

"Au  revoir.  old  boy." 

De  Castries  sent  out  reconnaissance  pa- 
trols and  discovered  that  the  Viets  had  built 
three  new  trenches,  sealing  off  the  last  open 
stretch  of  terrain  south  of  the  encampment. 
Any  break-out  attempt  would  have  ended  In 
a  slaughter.  He  radioed  back  the  bad  news 
to  Cogny.  Headquarters  knew  it  was  all 
over.  They  did  not  want  to  order  de  Castries 
to  a  final  butchery  of  his  men  but  they  did 
not  want  him  to  surrender.  They  called  de 
Castries  on  the  secret  Z.13  ultrashortwave 
transmitter  for  final  Instructions. 

(General  Cogny)  "Tell  me.  old  boy.  this 
has  to  be  finished  now.  of  course,  but  not 
in  the  form  of  a  capitulation.  That  is  for- 
bidden to  us.  There  can  be  no  hoisting  of 
the  white  flag,  the  fire  has  to  die  of  its  own, 
but  do  not  capitulate.  That  would  mess  up 
all  that  you  have  done  that  is  magnificent 
until  now." 

"All  right,  General,  I  only  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  wounded." 

"Yes;  however.  I  do  'nave  a  piece  of  paper 
I  haven't  got  the  right  to  authorize  you  to 
capitulate.  Well  do  as  best  as  you  can- 
but  this  must  not  end  by  a  white  flag.  What 
you  have  done  is  too  fine  for  that.  You  un- 
derstand, old  boy?"  .  .  . 

"I'm  blowing  up  all  the  installations.  The 
ammunition  depots  are  already  exploding. 
Au  revoir." 

"Well.  then,  au  revoir,  old  boy." 

A  giant  of  a  man.  with  the  body  of  a  pro- 
football  fullback.  General  Cogny,  veteran  of 
many  campaigns  around  the  world,  kept  his 
voice  steady,  his  familiar  "old  boy"  casual, 
but  those  of  us  in  the  dugout  in  Hanoi  saw 
tears  flow  with  the  sweat  running  down  his 
face.  I  stood  in  the  corner,  trying  to  make 
myself  Invisible  as  I  watched  the  old-line, 
aristocrattc,  icy  French  officers  fighting  to 
keep  self-control  as  they  stared  at  the  radio 
set,  now  crackling  with  static — and  at  the 
Communist  troops  crashing  into  the  com- 
mmd-trench  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  the  first  of 
a  shock-wave  that  would  flood  and  sink  the 
French  empire  and  end  forever  white.  West- 
ern domination  of  an  Asian  nation. 

That  is  what  many  of  us  thought  that  day, 
not  only  those  of  us  in  Hanoi,  but  the  many 
thoughtful  observers  in  Washington,  tondon, 
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and  Paris  who  from  their  own  vantage  points 
watched  the  death  throes  of  the  French 
empire  and  the  fumbling,  faltering,  finally 
abandoned  American  attempts  to  meet  the 
chaHenge.  The  most  Important  pages  of 
Bernard  Pall's  detailed,  colorful  account  of 
that  turnlng-jjoint  battle  tell  the  story  of 
the  Dulles-Elsenhower  reactions  to  the  chal- 
lenge, a  story  so  pertinent  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening today  that  It  deserves  to  be  extracted 
from  the  massive.  515-p.ige  book  and  pub- 
lished separately  in  magazine  or  brochure 
form.  It  ought  to  be  required  reading  for 
every  American  citizen. 

Pall  notes  gently,  perhaps  too  gently,  that 
American  officials  even  now  will  not  cooper- 
ate with  scholars  studying  the  Indochinese 
yiu.  "Precisely  because  the  political  by-play 
Which  took  place  In  those  tragic  days  of 
spring  1954  still  has  relevance  today  for  the 
United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from 
American  official  sources  a  coherent  picture 
of  what  exactly  went  on."  Fall,  however, 
was  able  to  reconstruct  the  whole  sorry  story 
from  British  and  French  official  sources,  from 
the  memoirs  of  Anthony  Eden,  those  of  the 
then  French  Prime  Minister  Joseph  Lanlel. 
and,  to  some  extent,  from  the  Elsenhower 
memoirs,  as  well  as  from  "certain  press 
articles  whose  correctness  was  not  denied 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles."  Pall  observes  that  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  the  fates  of  Korea  and  Indochina  were 
linked  from  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  in  June  1950  to  the  end  of  the 
Truman  Administration  In  January  1953. 

It  was  the  American  concept  that  "none 
of  the  Western  powers  engaged  in  military 
operations  against  a  Communist  aggressor 
would  negotiate  a  separate  cease-fire  since 
the  immediate  results  would  be  an  increased 
burden  upon  the  others'  theaters  of  opera- 
tions." "Thus  the  French,  Professor  Pall 
points  out.  broke  off  negotiations  with  the 
Viet  Minh.  while  the  United  States.  In  return, 
began  to  assume  an  ever-Increasing  part  of 
the  financial  burden  of  the  Indochina  war. 
However,  this  relationship  was  unilaterally 
broken  by  the  U.S.  when  the  Administration 
of  President  Elsenhower  "felt  It  important 
to  honor  its  commitment  to  the  American 
electorate  to  settle  the  Korean  stalemate 
.  .  ."  Professor  Pall  was  In  Hanoi  when 
America  signed  the  armistice  with  the  Chi- 
nese In  the  summer  of  1953,  and  he  writes 
that  he  personally  witnessed  "the  Increased 
weight  of  new  materiel  for  the  Communists 
and  of  Chinese  Instructors  for  the  Vlet-Mlnh 
forces  (that)  made  Itself  readily  felt  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Korean  cease-fire."  Elsen- 
hower later  admitted  In  his  memoirs  that 
our  settlement  In  Korea  gave  the  Chinese  a 
chance  to  pour  new  supplies  Into  the  Viet- 
namese theater  of  war.  This  Is  only  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  French  feel  no  com- 
mitment to  help  us  now  In  Vietnam.  Suez 
Is  another  reason.  But  the  one  most  perti- 
nent today  is  the  memory  of  America's  re- 
fusal to  send  planes  to  break  the  Communist 
seige  ring  around  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

Admiral  Radford,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  fiercest  hawk  of  his 
day,  was  ready  to  Intervene  and  promised 
Prance's  General  Paul  Ely  that  he  would 
propose  a  raid  on  the  current  Communist 
artillery  positions,  Chinese  mortars  over- 
looking the  Dien  Bien  Phu  encampment. 
Radford  used  a  new  expression;  he  called  the 
proposed  action  a  "matching  escalation." 
Dulles  bought  the  idea,  and  on  April  3.  1954, 
he  called  a  secret  meeting  at  the  State  De- 
partment with  eight  senior  legislators.  In- 
cluding Minority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Senators  Richard  B.  Rtissell,  Earle  C.  Cle- 
ments, William  F.  Knowland,  and  Eugene 
MlUlkln,  and  Representatives  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  John  W.  McCormack,  and  J.  Percy 
Priest.  He  told  them  that  Eisenhower  had 
asked  him  to  call  the  meeting  to  put  to 
them  a  proposal  for  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  authorizing  use  of  air  and  naval 


power  In  Indochina.  As  Pall  puts  it,  "in 
other  words,  a  resolution  granting  him  a 
far  more  restricted  freedom  of  maneuver 
than  that  which  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  given  In  August,  1964." 

Minority  Leader  Johnson  Insisted  upon 
knowing  whether  any  other  allied  nations 
had  been  queried  about  their  willingness  to 
Join  the  United  States  In  intervening  in  Vi- 
etnam. Dulles  admitted  there  bad  been  no 
such  Inquiry.  Johnson  said  he  would  not 
consider  any  Intervention  unless  there  were 
a  coalition  of  the  other  free  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 
All  eight  legislators  agreed  that  America 
must  not  act  unilaterally.  "That,  for  all 
practical  purposes,"  Pall  comments,  "klUed 
all  chances  of  rescuing  Dien  Bien  Phu." 
DuUes's  subsequent  efforts  seemed  to  some 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
to  the  British, 

Fall  argues  that  the  decision  not  to  in- 
tervene was  basically  an  American  decision 
and  not  Just  the  result  of  England's  refusal 
to  come  along.  We  did  not  consult  anyone 
when  we  went  Into  Korea,  or  out  of  Korea. 
The  call  for  a  coalition  looked  like  a  sub- 
terfuge to  hide  America's  reluctance  to  get 
Involved.  Leading  military  men,  such  as 
Generals  Matthew  Rldgway  and  James  M. 
Gavin,  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  Inter- 
vention. Chairman  Arthur  B.  Radford  was 
In  the  minority  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  Wilson  backed 
Ridgway  and  Gavin,  "and  for  once.  President 
Eisenhower  stood  his  ground  against  Dulles." 
Fall  strikes  a  bitterly  Ironic  note  when  he 
cites  a  Dulles  memo  to  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister Georges  Bldault  written  on  April  24. 
1954,  which  "makes  Interesting  reading  In 
1966:  'An  act  of  war  can  only  be  effected 
with  authorization  of  Congress.'  "  That  was 
the  final  decision  that  condemned  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  Two  weeks  later  the  Vietnamese  forces 
oveiTan  the  garrison.  The  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, then  in  session,  could  no  longer  ne- 
gotiate; It  could  only  prepare  the  French 
withdrawal.    It  was  all  over. 

Fall  believes  that  American  policy  had 
been  uncertain  all  through  the  war.  At 
first  we  regarded  It  with  distaste  as  a  colo- 
nial war;  then,  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists drove  out  Chiang  and  extended  their 
territorial  sweep  down  to  the  Indochinese 
border,  we  suddenly  "discovered"  that  the 
French  were  fighting  for  Western  civilization 
against  the  Communists.  We  did  not  put 
enough  pressure  on  Prance  to  grant  genuine 
Independence  to  a  South  Vietnamese  group 
that  might  have  tried  to  compete  with  the 
Communists  in  the  fight  for  national  Inde- 
pendence. We  therefore  were  supporting  the 
French  colonial  war  in  the  name  of  antl- 
Communlsm.  We  then  refused  to  help  them 
In  their  hour  of  most  dire  need  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  and  blamed  It  on  the  British  (some 
Americans  were  so  blind  as  to  call  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  an  appeaser). 
Fall  remarks  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  forgot  all  the  advice  of  Minority 
Leader  Johnson  against  unilateral  Inter- 
vention when,  in  August  1964.  he  "com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  an  open-ended 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
(and  perhaps  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia), 
regardless  of  the  policies  or  attitudes  of 
other  allies." 

F^l  writes  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Dien  Bien  Phu,  far  from  being  a 
purely  French  defeat,  became  an  American 
deieait  as  well.  That  Is  why  the  magic  name 
of  Dien  Bien  Phu  Is  conjured  up  whenever 
North  Vietnam  Is  exhorted  by  its  leaders  to 
stand  fast  under  the  deluge  of  American 
bombs  that  rain  down  on  the  country.  And 
It  Is  Dien  Bien  Phu  (along  with  Suez)  which 
comes  to  the  mind  of  French  military  com- 
nxanders  and  politicians  when  General  de 
Gaulle  avers  that.  In  a  crisis  not  Involving 
her  directly,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
counted  upon  with  full  certitude.  Prom 
1965  onward,  the  United  States  was  willing 


to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  preserving  what 
her  President  calls  her  'national  honor.'  In 
1964.  one  hundred  airplanes  could  not  be 
found  to  save  15.000  French  troops  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu." 

Bernard  Pall  does  not  tell  us  whether  he 
thinks  we  should  have  Intervened  to  save 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  He  does  not  say  whether 
Dien  Bien  Phu  oould  have  been  saved  by  U.S. 
air  Intervention,  Many  competent  French 
and  British  historians  believe  that  Interven- 
tion In  the  spring  of  1954  would  have  come 
too  late.  If  America  had  felt  that  It  was  vital 
to  hold  the  line  against  the  Communists  In 
Vietnam.  Its  leaders  should  have  acted  much 
earlier  and  most  particularly  after  the  peace 
settlement  with  China  In  Korea  sealed  the 
fate  of  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  at 
the  very  end  of  a  brilliant,  dramatic,  lucidly 
told  story,  the  writer  bows  out  and  leaves 
these  questions  to  be  answered  by  "future 
historians." 

Future  historians  will  nonetheless  be  using 
Padl's  book  as  their  naaln  source  material. 
He  has  done  them  and  us.  his  contempo- 
raries, a  very  great  service.  His  book  also 
offers  everyone,  historian  or  not,  a  thrilling 
story  of  man's  gallantry  and  folly. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  who  are  this 
day  expressing  their  grief  at  the  tragic 
death  of  Bernard  Fall. 

During  1965  and  1966. 1  was  privileged 
to  read  a  number  of  Dr.  Fall's  writings 
and  to  talk  with  him  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Last  fall,  before  leaving  on  a 
trip  to  Vietnam,  my  wife  and  I  spent  a 
delightful  and  stimulating  evening  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fall  at  their  home  in  Wash- 
ington. 

No  one  knew  more  of  the  history  and 
background  of  the  present  conflict  in 
Vietnam  than  Bernard  Fall.  He  wrote 
and  spoke  fearlessly  on  the  subject  and 
made  not  only  telling  criticisms  of  U.S. 
policy  but  also  constructive  suggestions 
for  a  peaceful  solution. 

It  Is  ironic  in  the  extreme  that  such  a 
man  should  have  lost  his  life  as  the  result 
of  the  very  conflict  he  was  trying  so  hard 
to  bring  to  an  end.  To  Dr.  Fall's  widow 
and  children.  I  want  to  express  my  pro- 
foimd  sympathy. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
in  the  Western  World  had  a  more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  Vietnam  than  Ber- 
nard Pall.  He  combined  scholarly 
wisdom  with  the  facility  of  sharing  his 
wisdom  through  the  written  word. 

On  several  occasions  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  meet  with  Mr.  Fall  to  discuss  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  At  each  meeting  I  was 
Impressed  with  his  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  its  people,  and  the 
history  of  its  wars.  My  own  attitudes 
toward  the  war  were  influenced,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  clear  thinking  and  clear 
writing  of  this  man. 

One  publication  that  printed  Mr.  Fall's 
reports  on  the  war  was  the  New  Republic. 
In  its  latest  Issue,  the  magazine  carried 
the  following  accoimt  of  his  death: 

Bernard  Pall.  klUed  last  week  by  a  land 
mine  explosion  while  with  U.S.  Marines 
north  of  Hue,  began  writing  on  Vietnam  for 
the  New  Republic  In  1961.  No  one  better 
understood  that  war  or  exposed  more 
clearly  or  as  early  the  dangers  of  the  deep- 
ening American  military  involvement. 
Vietnam  was  an  agony  to  hlzn.  He  had  lived 
with  it  wherever  he  was  every  day  for  more 
than  a  decade.  He  was  careless  of  his  own 
survival;  he  had  had  a  series  of  painful  op- 
erations over  the  past  several  years.  For 
this,  bis  sixth  visit,  he  bad  prepared  him- 
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self  by  learning  Vietnamese;  fluenjt  French 
was  not  enough.  He  had  taken  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year  from  Howard  University. 
where  he  was  professor  of  International  re- 
lations, and  settled  his  wife  and  tlkree  chil- 
dren in  Hong  Kong  so  they  could  Jbe  closer 
to  him.  He  read  everything  on  Vietnam — 
the  dry  reports,  the  speeches,  the  inews  ac- 
counts. His  knowledge  and  viewpoint  were 
available  to  anyone  who  called,  j  He  had 
written  numerous  books — The  Viet-Minh 
Regime,  Street  Without  Joy,  Indochkna  1946- 
62,  The  Two  Vietnams,  Ordeal  At  pienbien- 
phu,  and  Hell  in  a  Very  Small  Fiace.  He 
risked  and  lost  his  life  because  he  eould  not 
long  be  content  with  secondhand  teports. 


repc 


BOOZERS   AND   TEETOTALERS   AND 
NONPROLIFERATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporel  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tht  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ho$mer]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speakeri  Ameri- 
cans have  a  tendency  to  believe  mat  once 
an  international  treaty  is  negotjiated  on 
such  subjects  as  war.  aggression,  dis- 
armament, or  arms  control,  tHereafter 
everybody  can  relax.  Why  this  ghould  be 
is  somewhat  inexplicable  after  iuch  dis- 
mal experiences  as  the  Treaty  ofj  Versail- 
les, the  Kellogg-Briand  pact,  the  pre- 
World  War  II  Soviet  nonaggresslon  pacts 
with  Finland,  Germany,  and  others,  the 
Treaties  of  Yalta  and  Potsdim,  and 
many  similar  tragic  disappointments. 
Perhaps  treaties  get  broken  because  na- 
tional states  are  Inherently  incapable  of 
keeping  their  promises.  Or  betause,  in 
the  first  place,  the  promises  aire  made 
with  no  Intention  of  being  kept,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  euchring  a  calculated 
advantage  over  less  sophisticated  or  more 
naive  signatories.  Stalin  is  repiited  once 
to  have  claimed : 

sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than 
dry  water  or  wooden  Iron. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Bundestag.  Felix  von  Eckairdt,  said 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  niw  under 
negotiation  at  Geneva :  \ 

Nonproliferation  Is  like  a  club  of  notorious 
boozers  who  demand  a  written  ^reement 
from  teetotalers  that  they  never  take  alcohol 
and  won't  even  touch  a  drop  whdn  a  glass 
Is  offered  them.  And  then  after  t^e  pact  Is 
signed,  these  drinkers  not  only  sit  together 
and  booze  It  up  again,  but  also  throw  the 
empty  bottles  at  the  teetotalers.        ! 

Another  possible  reason  for  |the  fail- 
ure of  treaties  is  that  negotiators  fail  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  maiiy  possi- 
bilities of  changes  in  events  ajid  tech- 
nology which  make  treaty  promise  keep- 
ing improvident  or  ridiculous  or  impos- 
sible. Yesterday  I  spoke  of  tlje  possi- 
ble development  of  a  gas  centrifi)ge  proc- 
ess which  might  bring  widespread  access 
to  fissionable  IP"  onto  the  soene  and 
thereby  ease  the  path  for  a  cou|iti-y  toy- 
ing with  the  notion  of  going  nuclear. 
The  treaty  negotiators  at  Genev^  are  not 
taking  into  account  this  development  in 
technology.  Unless  they  do  sd,  a  pact 
will  result  which  cries  even  louder  to  be 
broken  than  many  anticipate.  There  is 
another  possible  advance  In  tethnology 
posing  additional  prollferatioif  incen- 
tives and  treaty-breaching  Inditcements 
dwarfing  even  those  threatened  by  the 
centrifuge.   It  is  the  probability  of  some- 


one inventing  an  all  fusion  weapon — a 
pure  hydrogen  bomb.  Today's  H-bombs 
require  the  great  heat  and  energy  from  a 
Plutonium  or  enriched  uranium  "trigger" 
bomb  to  start  the  thermonuclear  process 
of  hydrogen  fusion.  H-bomb  yields  are 
in  the  megaton  ranges  while  A-bomb 
yields  are  largely  in  the  kiloton  ranges. 
The  comparisons  are  yields  equivalent 
to  the  explosive  power  of  millions  of  tons 
of  TNT  rather  than  thousands  of  tons. 
If  a  nonatomlc  means  to  initiate  hydro- 
gen fusion  can  be  found,  the  entire 
Plutonium  enriched  uranium  require- 
ment can  be  skipped.  The  world's  vast 
supply  of  hydrogen  will  become  available 
for  unlimited  manufacture  of  a  truly 
"poor  man's"  H-bomb.  It  wUl  be  as  easy 
to  make  them  In  secret  as  It  Is  with 
public  knowledge.  Recent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  capability  of  lasers  to  focus 
great  energy  on  a  given  point  at  a  pre- 
cise time  Is  a  case  in  point.  In  their 
present  stage  of  development  these  de- 
vices are  powerless  to  trigger  hydrogen 
fusion.  But  future  developments  power- 
ful enough  to  the  purpose,  utilizing 
lasers  or  some  other  exotic  technique 
for  energy  storage  and  quick,  massive 
release,  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Prom  both  practical  and  technical 
standpoints,  the  nuclear  genie  is  out  of 
the  bottle.  Efforts — like  the  nonprolif- 
eration treaty  negotiations — to  ram  it 
back  in  seem  increasingly  futile.  Since 
all  Indications  are  that  there  will  be  nu- 
clear spread  whether  or  not  such  a  treaty 
is  negotiated  and  signed,  perhaps  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  wrong  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  romantically  engaging 
upon  high-flown  treaty  negotiations,  we 
should  be  devoting  our  time  practically 
to  assessing  the  nature  of  a  world  with 
an  inevitable  degree  of  nuclear  spread 
and  determining  realistic  means  to  pre- 
vent imdue  peril  from  resulting. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
NEBRASKA  STATEHOOD 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtmNiNCHAMl 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  a  century  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska,  which  I  proudly  represent, 
has  been  the  gateway  to  the  Golden 
West.  For  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  took  seriously  the  admonition  to 
"Go  west,"  Nebraska  was  the  high  road 
to  the  fabled  lands  that  beckoned  the 
rugged  pioneers  that  built  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours. 

Nebraska  contrasts  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  past  and  the  present,  the  broad 
and  the  beautiful.  Rolling  river  lands 
of  the  east  strentch  into  the  fertile  sand 
hills  of  the  west.  These  great  grass- 
lands, in  turn,  twist  into  the  rugged 
buttes  and  hills,  the  prelude  to  things 
to  come  as  the  prairies  rise  to  meet  the 
Rockies.  Men  and  women  of  courage 
and  stamina  carved  a  great  State  where 
once  there  was  only  untamed  land. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today,  Ne- 
braska was  officially  proclaimed  the  37th 
State  of  the  Union  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  But  statehood  had  not  come 
easy.    For  over  20  years  the  people  of 


Nebraska  fought  for  the  right  to  join 
the  Union  and  to  draft  a  suitable  code 
of  laws.  Once  the  victory  and  statehood 
had  been  won  "Equality  Before  the  Law" 
was  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  State, 
and  utilized  on  the  great  seal  of 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska  was  a  tough  land.  100  years 
ago.  Nature  was  often  unkind,  and  the 
Indians  were  not  particularly  willing  to 
give  up  their  lands  to  the  white  man. 
Only  the  sturdiest,  hardiest,  breed  of  men 
and  women  were  capable  of  wresting  a 
successful  livelihood  from  the  land. 
When  settlers  first  arrived  In  Nebraska, 
they  lived  in  houses  made  of  sod.  Very 
little  lumber  grew  naturally  on  the 
plains,  and  transportation  facilities  were 
not  developed  to  facilitate  bringing  lum- 
ber in  from  the  East,  so  the  Nebraskan 
settlers  developed  a  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  endurance,  qualities  that  still 
prevail  In  Nebraskans,  and  are  reflected 
in  the  ever-Increasing  progress  of  our 
State. 

We  are  truly  a  pioneer  State.  Never 
afraid  to  pioneer  a  new  concept.  Ne- 
braska was  the  first,  and  still  the  only 
State  to  adopt  the  unicameral  system  for 
the  State  legislature.  Although  the  uni- 
cameral system  has  been  declared  su- 
perior to  the  bicameral  system  by  some 
of  the  best  political  science  scholars  in 
the  land,  no  other  State  has  had  the 
courage  to  overcome  the  force  of  inertia 
which  tends  to  keep  them  moving  in  the 
same  organizational  direction  that  was 
suitable  for  the  early  years  of  State 
development. 

Nebraska  has  pioneered  not  only  in 
State  government  organization,  but  in 
the  architectural  concept  to  house  its 
State  government.  Nebraska  was  the 
first  to  break  with  tradition  and  choose 
an  ultramodern  style  for  our  State  capl- 
tol.  Uniquely  designed  for  Nebraska, 
the  building  is  distinguished  by  four  sym- 
metrical entrances,  open  to  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  symbolizing  Nebraska's 
centrally  located  position  among  the 
States.  The  building  is  centered  by  a 
tower  rising  high  to  the  sky  and  visible 
for  miles  over  the  Great  Plains. 

Because  Nebraska  is  so  centrally  lo- 
cated, serious  consideration  was,  at  one 
time,  given  to  the  proposal  to  move  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  to  a  site 
near  Lincoln.  In  fact,  in  1920,  a  conven- 
tion met  in  St.  Louis  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal. Another  strong  factor  in  favor  of 
the  move,  was  the  location  of  salt  mines 
In  Lancaster  County.  Salt  was.  at  that 
time,  such  a  valuable  mineral  that  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  locate  the  Nation's 
Capital  near  the  quarries.  Salt  has  since 
declined  In  value,  and  modern  means  of 
transportation  have  eliminated  much  of 
the  time  distance  between  Washington, 
DC.  and  the  rest  of  our  country,  so  the 
Hkelihood  of  such  a  move  has  faded 
from  a  popular  topic  of  conversation  into 
the  reveries  of  oldtime  Nebraskans,  who 
still  remember  how  seriously  the  Issue 
was  debated. 

Nebraska  has  Inspired  many  kinds  of 
pioneers,  including  the  famous  pioneer 
of  the  air — Charles  Lindbergh.  Although 
not  a  native  Nebraskan,  Lindbergh  came 
to  Lincoln  to  learn  to  fiy  at  the  Lincoln 
Aircraft  School.  It  was  from  Nebraska 
sod  that  Lindbergh  first  ascended  into 
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the  air.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  of  his 
famous  transatlantic  flight  in  May  of 
1927.  We  Nebraskans  like  to  think  we 
rubbed  a  little  of  our  daring  spirit  off  on 
him  while  he  was  with  us  and  perhaps  we 
played  a  silent  part  in  inspiring  that 
historic  flight. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  transportation  was  such  a 
slow,  tedious  effort  that  the  settlers  lived 
in  houses  made  of  sod  because  timber 
was  so  difficult  to  transport  so  far  from 
the  east  coast,  to  our  present  era  when 
men  can  orbit  the  earth  in  less  time  than 
it  took  those  early  pioneers  to  come  from 
the  east  coast  to  their  new  home.  We 
can  expect  still  greater  progress  In  our 
State,  for  the  qualities  of  the  pioneer, 
the  adventuresome  spirit,  and  courage 
coupled  with  patience,  are  still  in  the 
hearts  of  Nebraskans. 

Nebraska  takes  great  pride  in  its  rich 
heritage.  Our  State  is  a  living  book  of 
history  and  with  this  in  mind  I  have 
placed  in  the  Appendix  the  story  of 
Nebraska's  fight  for  statehood  as  written 
by  Warren  Spencer.  It  is  aptly  titled 
"The  Fight  To  Belong." 

As  we  proudly  celebrate  our  centennial 
this  year  I  invite  my  distingiUshed  col- 
leagues to  explore  Nebraska,  for  a  week 
or  a  weekend.  Once  you  do,  you  will 
want  to  come  back  again. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  address  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  today  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  on 
a  very  significant  date  in  our  western 
history  and  heritage.  Today  is  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Nebraska's  statehood. 
Today,  in  Nebraska,  we  are  celebrating 
the  kickoff  of  our  centennial  celebration 
throughout  the  State. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  the  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  Third  District 
of  Nebraska  in  this  Congress  during  the 
centennial.  This  district  is  composed  of 
59  western  counties  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  During  the 
time  I  was  preparing  for  this  celebration 
and  these  remarks  I  took  the  liberty  to 
reflect  on  the  history  of  my  State  and  the 
first  100  years  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 
I  would  now  like  to  take  a  little  time 
and  share  some  of  our  history  with  the 
Members  of  the  House.  While  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Third  District  is  unique  I  will 
not  confine  my  remarks  to  it,  but  for  a 
special  article  to  follow  in  the  Appendix. 

It  was  President  Andrew  Johnson  who 
signed  the  proclamation  admitting  Ne- 
braska to  the  Union  back  on  March  1. 
1867,  and  the  period  of  time  since  that 
great  day  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  history  of  Nebraska.  I  can  assure 
you  we  are  all  proud  of  our  first  100  years 
as  a  State  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  future  with  renewed  vigor  and  an- 
ticipation. 

Prior  to  the  great  western  movement 
brought  on  by  the  gold  rushes  and  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862  the  eastern  popu- 
lation as  well  as  the  European  countries 
had  heard  many  stories  of  the  abundant 
wildlife,  Indians,  and  natural  wonders  of 
the  territory  known  as  Nebraska.  The 
name  itself  is  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"flat  waters,"  presumably  named  after 
the  Platte  River  which  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  State. 


When  the  people  started  moving  to  the 
West  they  were  originally  more  con- 
cerned about  getting  through  the  Ne- 
braska Territory  via  the  Mormon  or 
Oregon  Trails.  Little  by  little  people  be- 
gan to  settle  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  some  of  the  other  rich  farming  val- 
leys of  the  territory.  They  faced  the 
Indians  and  the  elements  and  found  they 
could  survive  against  both  and  reap  the 
bounty  of  a  new  rich  virgin  territory. 
As  these  settlers  attracted  more,  com- 
munities sprang  up  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  territoi-y.  The  Army  established 
11  forts  throughout  the  territory  and 
these  became  centers  of  trade  as  well  as 
protection  centers. 

In  1862  the  Homestead  Act  brought 
more  settlers  from  all  walks  of  life  to  the 
new  territory.  These  were  very  hsirdy, 
down  to  earth  people,  representing  all 
nationalities.  The  first  homestead  set- 
tled under  the  1862  act  was  also  settled 
in  Nebraska.  Cries  of  statehood  were 
growing  and  as  might  be  expected  a  good 
deal  of  turbulence  was  created  from  It. 
After  several  years  of  argument  over 
three  constitutions  and  the  changing  of 
the  capitol,  statehood  was  achieved  In 
1867. 

This  was  only  part  of  the  battle  for  a 
new  State,  now  they  had  to  prove  them- 
selves. Slowly  the  population  creeped  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  an 
economy  was  founded  on  the  new  cattle 
industry  which  was  developing  at  the  end 
of  the  Texas  Trail  located  at  Ogallala, 
Nebr.  The  rich  fertile  grasslands  of  the 
sandhills  furnished  lush  grass  for  feed- 
ing and  raising  cattle.  The  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  the  Union  Pacific, 
went  through  the  State  and  created 
greater  accessibility  to  the  rich  eastern 
markets.  No  longer  did  they  have  to  live 
off  the  wildlife,  but  a  fiourishlng  beef  in- 
dustry was  established.  As  new  farming 
techniques  developed  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  State  grew  with  great 
speed  and  finally  we  had  developed  into 
a  national  leader  in  all  forms  of  agricul- 
tural production. 

Of  course  it  was  not  all  a  bed  of  roses 
and  these  early  pioneers  and  settlers  had 
to  fight  prairie  fires,  blizzards,  droughts, 
floods,  and  grasshoppers.  They  did  fight 
and  they  did  succeed  and  Nebraska  is 
now  a  leader  in  conservation,  reclama- 
tion, and  irrigation. 

These  new  pioneers,  foreign-bom  im- 
migrants and  others  left  a  mark  on  our 
country  and  especially  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. We  certainly  owe  them  a  debt 
for  coming  to  Nebraska  when  they  were 
needed  and  we  can  thank  them  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  what  they  left 
as  a  legacy  in  their  offspring;  that  same 
strong  will  and  determination  to  succeed. 
Our  early  settlers  certainly  provided  the 
anvil  from  which  Nebraska  was  formed 
upon  and  their  following  generations 
have  continued  with  the  same  spirit. 

In  my  part  of  the  State  as  well  as 
others,  our  native  Nebraskans  are  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  these  early 
settlers.  They  are  on  the  same  ranches 
and  farms  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents worked.  The  present-day  Nebras- 
kan is  not  soft  by  any  means  and  he  con- 
tinues to  work  in  the  same  pioneer  spirit 
with  fight,  determination,  and  stability 


to  secure  for  his  children  and  the  world, 
better  lives  in  the  future.  They  are  not 
resting  on  the  wonderful  heritage  and 
history  that  is  theirs,  but  they  are  look- 
ing ahead  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
future  with  plans,  ideas,  and  action. 
These  people  are  the  new  face  of  Ne- 
braska and  their  success  is  assured  by 
their  past  accomplishments. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  real  thrill  to  be 
able  to  take  one  of  our  early  pioneers 
on  a  tour  through  the  State  as  it  exists 
today.  He  would  not  notice  a  great  deal 
of  change  in  the  land  Itself  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  real  significant  changes  would  be 
in  what  is  on  the  land.  The  central  part 
and  northwestern  part  of  the  State  would 
now  have  a  very  large  manmade  forest. 
Oil  wells  and  pimips  would  be  working  In 
the  southwest,  the  Platte  River  would  be 
a  little  lower  due  to  the  irrigation  pumps 
operating  in  some  areas,  large  lakes  built 
for  reclamation  and  irrigation  would  dot 
the  countryside,  large  sprinklers  and 
motors  with  loud  exhausts  would  break 
the  silence  of  a  growing  cornfield.  The 
cattle  grazing  in  the  sandhills  would  be 
smaller  and  more  uniform  than  the 
rangey  longhoms  that  once  covered  the 
land,  the  old  trail  ruts  would  be  covered 
with  Interstate  highways  and  shining 
powerlines  would  cross  the  land  bringing 
life  and  light  from  the  public  power- 
plants  throughout  Nebraska.  The  rail- 
road would  still  be  there  but  there  would 
be  more  tracks.  The  capitol  would  be  a 
gleaming  450-foot  structure  topped  with 
gold  and  seen  for  miles  around  display- 
ing the  strength  and  stamina  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska. 

In  any  event  I  am  sure  the  old  visiting 
pioneer  would  be  pleased  with  what  he 
saw  and  the  plans  he  would  hear  of  for 
the  future.  I  believe  our  plans  for  the 
future  speak  for  themselves  in  the  image 
of  the  many  fine  new  schools  and  col- 
leges that  have  been  built  during  our 
first  100  years.  This  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  great  to  be  a  Nebraskan  dur- 
ing this  period  and  I  congratulate  all 
Nebraskans  on  a  job  well  done  and  fu- 
ture worth  facing. 

I  certainly  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  try  and  visit  Nebraska  dur- 
ing our  celebration  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  Nebraska  is  truly  the  land  where 
the  West  begins. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks  I 
would  not  try  and  overemphasize  the 
Third  District  of  which  I  have  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  representing.  This  Is 
rather  a  hard  thing  to  live  up  to,  but 
I  would  like  to  place  an  article  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  request 
that  you  read  it.  The  article  is  written 
by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Jack  Pol- 
lock, editor  of  the  Keith  County  News 
in  Ogallala.  Nebr.  Ogallala  was  the  end 
of  the  Texas  Trail  and  marked  the  advent 
of  our  great  cattle  industry. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  address  my  fel- 
low Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
people  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  on  the 
date  of  its  State  centermial.  March  1. 
1967,  Is  the  100th  anniversai-y  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Nebraska  to  full  statehood. 
Nebraska,  where  the  West  begins,  is  a 
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leading  State  In  the  production  of  many 
agricultural  products  and  related  In- 
dustries. Nebraska  has  a  fine  educa- 
tional system  and  is  second  to  none  of 
its  sister  States  in  art,  literature.;  science, 
and  religion. 

The  best  thing  that  Nebraska  has  to 
offer  to  this  great  country  of  oi^rs  is  its 
people.  I  would  like  to  take  thii  oppor- 
timity  to  invite  all  of  you  to  yislt  our 
State  this  centennal  yesu:.  Nebraska  is 
a  State  richly  endowed  with  natural 
beauty  and  vacationland  attractions. 

On  behalf  of  the  First  Congflessional 
District  of  Nebraska,  I  wish  tO  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  presetit  these 
remarks. 

1 

WHAT  DEMOCRACY  MEANS  TO  ME 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poinjt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veteransj  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  Statesi  and  Its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts  a  voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  I 

The  winning  contestant  fro|n  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  then 
compete  for  top  prizes,  which  fere  five 
scholarships  to  the  school  of  tne  con- 
testants' choice.  1 

The  contest  theme  this  ydar  was 
"Democracy:  What  It  Means  toJMe." 

The  winning  contestant  from  (he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  Stepheii  Gary 
Kraskln.  In  spite  of  concerted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  myself,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  Representative  in  Congress. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  act,  in  this 
Instance,  as  Stephen's  Congressnjan,  and 
present  the  winning  speech  from  the  Dis- 
trict as  delivered  by  him  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  presentation  of  this  flnje  young 
man.  I 

Stephen's  s>peech.  In  full,  reads  as 
follows : 


What  Democsact  Means  to  |Me 
The  term  democracy  comes  from|a  Greek 
word  meaning  rule  by  the  people.  The 
United  States  government  Is  a  repreeentative 
democracy.  This  means  that  tht  people 
elect  representatives  who  establish  [  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  our  society.  Democracy 
itself,  though.  Is  much  more  than  k  type  of 
government.  It  Is  a  philosophy  tha^  has  de- 
veloped a  pattern  of  life  for  million^  of  peo- 
ple. Democracy  Is  associated  with  creativity, 
and  it  has  become  synonomous  wlthj  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  other  rights  prescribea  in  the 
first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Democracy  has  aJao  become  synocymous  with 
the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  prescribed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  greatest  right  given  by  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  though,  is  tae  vote. 
Through  this  right,  all  others  can|  be  pre- 
served by  electing  those  to  office  whi  express, 
and  will  maintain  and  carry  out  tae  wishes 
of  the  electorate.  With  the  vot^  goes  a 
great  resporLslblllty,  not  only  to  ouri  country, 
but  to  ourselves.  Because  a  demociatic  gov- 
ernment exists  for  the  sake  of  th^  people. 


the  people  mvist  be  aware  of  what  they  need 
and  who  is  the  right  candidate  to  elect  to 
preserve  their  government.  This  awareness 
is  the  result  of  education,  and.  therefore,  in- 
telligence In  using  one's  vote  is  the  great 
responsibility  that  goes  with  our  greatest 
right.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787,  and  I  quote,  "Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged."  As  a 
high  school  student,  one  must  take  on  this 
responsibility  even  before  he  is  granted  the 
privilege  that  goes  with  It.  For  it  is  at  this 
age  that  one  begins  to  form  his  own  philo- 
sophic outlook,  and  so.  accordingly,  educa- 
tion must  strive  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
centive to  carry  out  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  United  States  does  not  try  to  in- 
doctrinate students,  though.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  education  is  controlled  by 
local  government.  Also,  education  in  the 
United  States  places  emphasis  on  teaching 
people  to  examine,  question,  and  think  for 
themselves  about  their  country's  policies 
rather  than  Just  accept  the  existing  situation. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  emphasis  is  get- 
ting through  to  today's  high  school  genera- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  Is  seen  in  formal  or 
Informal  discussions  and  debates  about  poli- 
cies concerning  such  areas  as  civil  rights 
and  Viet  Nam.  These  discussions  and  debates 
would  seem  to  be  healthy  for  the  United 
States,  but  when  they  become  violent  ob- 
jections and  demands,  they  can  be  both 
disgraceful  and  detrimental.  While  the  stu- 
dent has  the  right  to  question  the  govern- 
ment, he  does  not  have  the  right  to  demand 
of  it.  Examining  and  questioning  situations 
and  problems  of  the  government  and  the 
world  will  help  the  student  to  keep  the  na- 
tion strong  and  free  when  he  later  gets  the 
privilege  of  voting.  Demanding  of  his  gov- 
ernment by  the  high  school  student  Is  in- 
appropriate and  it  win  benefit  neither  the 
student,  nor  the  United  States.  The  factor 
that  makes  this  difficult  for  a  high  school 
student  to  understand  Is  that  he  must  accept 
responsibility  without  immediate  compen- 
sation. The  high  school  student,  and  all 
citizens  must  realize  what  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  in  his  Inaugural  Address  in 
1965 — quote — "That  democracy  rests  on  faith, 
that  freedom  asks  more  than  It  gives." 


OUR  REAL  ENEMY  IN  VIETNAM— 
THE   SOVIET   UNION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
imiK)rtant  fact  that  some  people  choose 
to  ignore  concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  that  our  real  enemy  in  Vietnam  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  David  Lawrence,  the 
highly  regarded  columnist  of  long  stand- 
ing, in  his  column  appearing  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  on  February  12,  1967, 
states: 

Peace  could  come  overnight  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  if  the  Soviet  Union — which  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  supply  war 
planes  and  other  weap)ons  and  is  providing 
military  technicians  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese— were  to  decide  to  withhold  its  aid 
unless  hostilities  are  ended. 

Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  further  state : 

The   figures  derived   from   official   sources 

show  that  In  the  laat  two  years  more  than 


92  billion  worth  of  supplies — oil,  field  artil- 
lery  pieces,  heavy  Infantry  weapons  and 
modem  jets,  Including  light  bombers— have 
been  furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

For  those  who  would  increase  trade 
with  the  Soviets,  this  colxuim  should  test 
their  judgment — or  sanity.  I  include  the 
column,  "Our  Real  EInemy — United 
States  Ignores  Proof  That  Soviet  Is  Chief 
Hanoi  Ally,"  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Our   Real   Enemy:    UNrrED   States   Ignores 

Proof  That  Soviet  Is  Chief  Hanoi  Ally 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Peace  could  come  overnight  In  the  Vietnam 
War  if  the  Soviet  Union — which  is  spending 
bullous  of  dollars  to  supply  war  planes  and 
other  weapons  and  is  providing  military  tech- 
nicians to  the  North  Vietnamese — were  to 
decide  to  withhold  its  aid  unless  hostilities 
are  ended. 

For  the  Moscow  government  is  at  present 
the  real  adversary  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  and  has  been  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  killing  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers. 

Tet  instead  of  demanding  an  end  to  such 
acts  of  war,  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration are  actually  asking  Congress  to  ratify 
a  new  consular  treaty  which  could  mean 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  system  of  infiltration. 

The  figures  derived  from  official  sources 
show  that  In  the  last  two  years  more  than  $2 
billion  worth  of  supplies — oil,  field  artillery 
pieces,  heavy  infantry  weap>ons  and  modern 
jets,  including  light  bombers — have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  forces. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  pilots  have  been 
sent  by  the  Hanoi  government  to  Russia  to 
be  trained.  More  than  2000  Soviet  tech- 
nicians are  In  North  Vietnam  training  mis- 
sile crews  and  operating  military  supply 
stations. 

The  tendency  heretofore  has  been  to  por- 
tray Red  China  as  the  principal  factor  in 
the  bolstering  of  the  North  Vietnam  govern- 
ment. 

But  the  evidence  is  coming  out  now  that 
Russia  has  become  in  the  last  two  years  the 
mainstay  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  Red  Chinese,  despite  their  internal 
troubles,  are  continuing  to  supply  light 
weapons,  ammunition  and  rice,  all  of  which 
is  a  big  help  to  the  guerrilla  forces.  The 
Russians,  however,  are  providing  the  real 
sinews  of  the  war  which  are  causing  America 
and  its  allies  to  incur  thousands  of  casual- 
ties. 

Oddly  enough,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
secretary- general,  U  Thant,  have  not  said 
or  done  anything  to  protest  this  action.  In- 
side the  U.N.  the  facts  about  the  Russian  aid 
have  not  been  publicized. 

Historically,  the  action  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  long  ago  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  protest  by  the  American 
government  and  could  have  brought  about  a 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Moscow  government  in  1953  openly 
boasted  that  it  had  been  furnishing  arms 
and  supplies  to  Red  China,  though  that 
country  had  been  denounced  in  1951  by  a 
formal  U.N.  resolution  as  an  aggressor  in 
South  Korea. 

Today  the  Russians  are  again  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  an  aggressor,  and  the  subject  isn't 
even  being  discussed  in  the  U.N. 

Nor  is  it  being  mentioned  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  in  Congress  or  elsewhere. 

Instead,  the  pressure  for  peace  moves  Is 
centered  on  the  North  Vietnamese  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  encouraging  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
keep  on  fighting  and  is  supplying  the  neces- 
sary military  aid  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  is  why  the  President  and  the 
Congress  remain  silent  though  they  have  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
North  Vietnam's  principal  ally. 
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LENIN  AND  THE  "DEAF  MUTES" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
BicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  bulletin  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  Munich,  Germany,  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  November  21,  1966,  but  im- 
fortunately  one  complete  paragraph  of 
Lenin's  statement  was  not  designated  as 
a  quote.  As  the  subject  of  East-West 
trade  is  of  cui-rent  importance,  I  believe 
this  statement  of  Lenin's  is  of  value  at 
the  present  time.  The  institute  is  a 
highly  regarded  organization  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  exhaustive  and  author- 
itative study  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
policies.  A  number  of  students  from 
American  universities  have  studied  So- 
viet affairs  at  the  institute  in  recent  years 
through  arrangements  with  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  above  reasons,  I  include  the  article, 
■'Lenin  and  the  'Deaf  Mutes,'  "  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Lenin  and  the  "Deaf-Mutes" 

(The  following  contribution  by  Mr.  An- 
nenkov  contains  some  notes  of  Lenin's  which 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish. They  were  first  published  in  Russian 
in  an  article  by  the  same  author  In  Novy 
zhurnal  (The  New  Review),  New  Tork,  No. 
85,  1961,  of  which  the  present  contribution 
represents  a  brief  extract  In  modified  form. 
Mr.  Annenkov  describes  how  these  notes  fell 
into  his  hands  and  why  they  have  remained 
unpublished  until  now.  Despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  written  over  forty  years  ago, 
they  are  of  especial  Interest  today,  as  Khru- 
shchev, having  liquidated  the  cult  of  Stalin, 
asserts  that  Soviet  policy  is  now  being 
founded  once  more  on  Leninism  atnd  that 
the  chief  expression  of  the  Leninist  spirit  In 
foreign  affairs  is  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  The  following  notes  throw  a 
different  light  upon  this  question.) 
(By  Yury  P.  Annenkov) 

Lenin  died  on  January  21.  1924.  Three 
weeks  later,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Higher 
Military  Editorial  Council,  where  the  director 
V.  Polonsky  (later  shot  on  Stalin's  orders) 
proposed  that  I  visit  the  V.  I.  Lenin  Institute 
which  had  been  founded  in  Moscow  and 
there  acquaint  myself  with  photographic 
documents  which  were  Intended  as  illustra- 
tions for  books  dealing  with  Lenin.  The 
process  of  "acquainting  myself  with  the 
documents"  lasted  about  a  fortnight. 
Among  a  mass  of  photographs,  printed  arti- 
cles and  manuscripts,  I  came  across  some 
brief,  fragmentary  notes  hurriedly  jotted 
down  by  Lenin  in  his  own  hand  with  many 
of  the  words  unfinished — a  characteristic 
feature  of  many  of  his  writings,  including 
even  private  letters.  These  notes,  dated 
1921,  the  year  of  the  Kronstadt  mutiny, 
struck  my  fancy  and  for  no  particular  reason 
I  copied  them  surreptitiously  into  my  note- 
book. Soon  afterwards,  these  pages  of 
Lenin's  Jottings  disappeared  from  the  Insti- 
tute and  were  hidden  away  In  the  Party 
archives;  at  any  rate,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  individual  sentences,  I  never 
saw  them  in  published  form,  which  was  not 
surprising  In  view  of  their  contents. 

When  in  1926  Boris  Suvarin  in  Prance  and 
Max  Eastman  in  the  United  States  published 
Lenin's  famous  anti-Stallnlst  Testament, 
which  had  been  given  to  Suvarin  by  Lenin's 


widow  Krupskaya,  Communist  parties  all 
over  the  world  fell  upon  them,  calling  them 
slanderers  and  claiming  that  the  Testament 
was  their  own  fabrication.  Credulous  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  straightway  accepted 
the  Communists'  story  and  the  Testament 
was  quickly  forgotten.  Thirty  years  were  to 
pass  before  EChrushchev,  under  the  pressure 
of  de-Stallnization,  was  forced  to  recall  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  document,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  Kremlin,  and  only 
then  was  everyone  suddenly  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it  as  genuine. 

When  I  came  to  Prance,  my  notebook  was 
in  my  pocket.  For  the  time  being,  I  thought 
no  more  of  Lenin's  Jottings.  Even  if  I  had 
tried  to  publish  them  abroad,  they  would 
doubtless  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Testa- 
ment. With  the  passage  of  time,  however, 
they  gradually  came  to  occupy  a  major  place 
in  my  consideration  of  the  International 
political  situation  and.  after  Khrushchev's 
admissions.  I  resolved  to  have  the  notes 
published.  I  translated  them  into  French 
and  offered  them  to  certain  Paris  newspapers, 
which  all  declined  to  accept  "such  a  respon- 
sibility," Justifying  their  refusal  on  the 
grounds  that  I  could  not  provide  official 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  text.  In 
answer  to  my  comment  that  in  this  case  it 
was  up  to  the  Soviets  to  prove  that  Lenin 
had  not  written  the  notes,  the  editors  merely 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Thus  the  text 
remained  unpublished,  despite  the  fact  that 
its  historical  significance  (of  which  In  1924 
I  could  have  no  idea)  was  enormous,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  proclamation  of  a 
"return  to  Leninism"  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  regards  international  Communist  tactics, 
the  whole  of  "Leninism"  was  contained  in 
those  lines  of  Lenin  which  I  had  copied 
down. 

Lenin's  unpublished  notes  stated: 

"As  a  result  of  my  own  direct  observations 
during  my  emigration,  I  must  admit  that 
the  so-called  cultured  elements  of  Western 
Elurope  and  America  are  Incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
the  actual  balance  of  forces;  these  elements 
must  be  regarded  as  deaf-mutes  and  treated 
accordingly. .  . . 

"A  revolution  never  develops  along  a  direct 
line,  by  continuous  expansion,  but  forms  a 
chain  of  outbursts  and  withdrawals,  attacks 
and  lulls,  during  which  the  revolutionary 
forces  gain  strength  in  preparation  for  their 
final  victory.' 

"On  the  basis  of  these  same  assertions  and 
in  view  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
growth  of  the  world  socialist  revolution.  It  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  si>eclal  maneuvers 
capable  of  accelerating  our  victory  over 
capitalist  countries.    We  must : 

"(a)  In  order  to  placate  the  deaf-mutes, 
proclaim  the  (fictional!)  separation  of  our 
government  and  governmental  institutions 
(the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  etc.) 
from  the  Party  and  Politburo  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  Comintern,  declaring  these 
latter  agencies  to  be  Independent  political 
groups  which  are  tolerated  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  deaf- 
mutes  win  believe  it. 

"(b)  Elxpress  a  desire  for  the  Immediate 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
capitalist  countries  on  the  basis  of  complete 
non-interference  in  their  internal  aflfalrs. 
Again,  the  deaf-mutes  will  believe  It.  They 
will  even  be  delighted  and  will  fling  wide 
open  their  doors,  through  which  emissaries 
of  the  Comintern  and  Party  Intelligence 
agencies  will  quickly  infiltrate  into  these 
countries  disguised  as  our  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural and  trade  representatives. 

"Speaking  the  truth  Is  a  petty-ourgeois 
prejudice.    A  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 


Justified  by  the  end.  Capitalists  the  world 
over  and  their  governments  will.  In  their  de- 
sire to  win  the  Soviet  market,  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  above-mentioned  activities  and  wUl 
thus  be  turned  Into  blind  deaf-mutes.  They 
will  furnish  credits,  which  will  serve  us  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  Communist  parties 
In  their  countries,  and,  by  supplying  us  with 
materials  and  techniques  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  us,  will  rebtUld  our  war  Industry, 
which  is  essentially  for  our  future  attacks  on 
our  suppliers.  In  other  words,  they  will  be 
laboring  to  prepare  their  own  suicide." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  at  the  time 
when  I  copied  down  these  notes  of  Lenin's,  I 
was  as  yet  unable  to  link  them  with  the 
preparations  behind  the  scenes  for  a  transi- 
tion from  "permanent  revolution"  to  the 
building  of  "socialism  Ln  one  country,"  a 
process  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Only 
much  later,  after  acquainting  oneself  with 
materials  relating  to  Lenin  and  the  events  of 
that  period,  was  it  possible  to  establish  that, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Lenin  had 
very  quickly  realized  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  about  an  immediate  Communist 
revolution  on  a  world-wide  scale  and.  as 
early  as  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern 
(June  &-July  12.  1921),  had  admitted  the 
need  to  restore  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  capitalist  countries  In  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  isolation  which  constituted  too 
great  a  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  task  of 
taking  the  first  diplomatic  steps  in  this  di- 
rection was  entrusted  to  G.  Chlcherin. 

Lenin's  observations  have  Indeed  proved 
prophetic.  As  one  looks  back  now  over  near- 
ly forty  years  of  "diplomatic,"  "trade"  and 
"cultural"  relations  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  becomes  clear  to 
what  extent  these  "relations"  have  been 
based  on  the  method  prescribed  In  Lenin's 
notes  and  to  what  extent  they  have  facili- 
tated the  immense  expaiision  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Communist  world.  They  have 
served  to  further  Communist  propaganda, 
espionage  and  sabotage  in  the  free  countries 
by  encouragrlng  these  countries  to  open  their 
doors  to  Soviet  diplomatic,  cultural  and 
trade  representatives.  Indeed,  in  every  free 
country  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  two  forms 
of  representation:  the  official  one,  which 
must  not  interfere  too  openly  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  ac- 
credited, and  an  undercover  one,  whose  task 
Is  to  interfere  in  internal  affairs  and  lead 
unobtrusively  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  party  of  that  country.  A  num- 
ber of  major  spy  trials  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  this  second  and  more  important 
form  of  representation  carries  on  its  silent 
work  under  cover  of  diplomatic  Immunity, 
which  Lenin  had  meant  when  speaking  of  the 
"deaf-mutes"  In  the  free  world  who  are  ready 
to  accept  Soviet  "diplomats,"  trade  and  cul- 
tural representatives,  not  to  mention  all 
manner  of  sportsmen,  dancers,  scholars  and 
anonymous  "tourists,"  at  their  face  value. 


'  This  passage  became  known  even  In 
Lenin's  lifetime  and  was  repeated  and  com- 
mented on  more  than  once  by  Stalin,  and 
later  by  Khrushchev. 


MISS  BONNIE  McGUIRE— "ON  THIS 
ROCK  WE  STAND  " 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  King]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  young  lady  who  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  here  in  the  Congress 
won  the  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by 
her  local  American  Legion  post  in 
Washington  Coimty,  N.Y.  She  is  Miss 
Bonnie  McGuire,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Richard  McGuire,  of  Cam- 
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bridge,    N.Y.    The    title    of    IBoniile's 
speech  was  "On  This  Rock  Wq  Stand." 

Qualities  of  thoughtf  ulness  and  of  ob- 
vious sincerity  are  readily  apparent  in 
this  young  lady's  prize-winning  speech. 
Her  remarks  show  a  maturity  and  a 
clarity  of  thought  that  is  uncopimon  in 
one  of  such  relatively  tender  years. 

In  tWs  day  and  age.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
Bonnie's  expression  of  her  thottehts  in- 
deed inspirational,  not  only  for  t^ieir  con- 
tent, but  also  as  testimony  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  young  citfeens  like 
Bonnie  in  our  country,  who  see  the  great 
value  in  our  democratic  way  of  life  and 
are  depending  on  us  to  preservg  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rinarks,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  the  text,  of  Miss 
McGuire's  speech  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  the  Congress  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  youi^g  lady's 
thoughts:  I 

On  This  Rock  We  Stan* 

A  man  and  his  small  son  walke4  one  day 
beneath  the  mighty  redwoods  which  are 
lound  In  our  Pacific  Northwest.  |The  man 
was  trying  to  Impress  upon  thej  boy  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  thes«  gigantic 
trees.  "Son,"  he  said,  as  they  piused  be- 
neath one  of  the  largest  trees,  "^Thls  red- 
wood has  withstood  the  storms  of  a;thousand 
years. "  His  son  turned,  pointing  tp  the  dis- 
tant rocky  cliffs,  and  asked,  "Dad;  are  they 
as  strong  as  those  rocks?" 

Prom  the  beginning  of  time  ma4  has  rec- 
ognized the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  stone. 
How  often  we  use  this  associatlqn  In  our 
conversation.  We  say  "as  strong  ad  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar. — as  old  as  the  pyranilds, — and 
as  everlasting  and  pure  as  a  dlaniond." 

The  milestones  of  civilization  pave  also 
exemplified  these  same  characteHstlcs  of 
strength  and  durability.  Just  wh^t  are  the 
milestones  of  civilization?  What  jare  those 
things  which  have  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory, that  are  directing  our  way  of  Ife  today, 
and  will  influence  men's  lives  in  the  cen- 
turies ahead? 

I  would  say  that  the  first  of  these  Is  the 
Ten  Commandments.  They  are  lo  simple, 
yet  so  Inclusive  that  even  through  1  .housands 
of  years  they  still  serve  as  the  mo^al  stand- 
ards of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Magna  Carta,  written  in  1215.  gave 
to  the  individual  the  Important  p  Ivllege  of 
trial  by  one's  peers.  This  was  an  mportant 
milestone  in  the  establishment  of   ustlce. 

The  next  g^eat  milestone  in  hlsx>ry  came 
In  1689  with  the  signing  of  the  English  Bill 
of  Rights  which  limited  the  power  of  the 
rulers  and  guaranteed  to  the  ruled  a  voice  in 
the  government. 

The  fourth  and  greatest  milestone  In  his- 
tory came  less  than  100  years  latei .  when  in 
1787  a  group  of  delegates  from  the  13  states 
met  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  a  wrl  tten  form 
of  government.  Prom  this  convention  came 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  went  into  effect  or  June  21, 
1788. 

What  has  made  our  Constltutio;  i  so  fam- 
ous? Why  has  it  endured?  And  nrhat  pro- 
visions have  made  it  the  foundation  for  so 
great  a  nation? 

Let  us  look  at  the  men  who  'trrote  our 
Constitution.  Two-thirds  of  these  men  were 
lawyers;  others  were  businessmen  or  farm- 
ers; three-fourts  of  these  men  hid  served 
in  the  Continental  Congress;  se'eral  had 
helped  to  frame  state  constitutions,  and  had 
served  in  state  legislatures;  eight  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  ieven  had 
been  state  governors,  ten  had  Served  as 
Judges,  and  two  were  college  presidents.  In 
short,  they  were  a  group  of  able  anc  seasoned 
men.  mature  in  Judgment,  and  pr 'pared  by 


experience  for  the  task  which  faced  them. 
They  realized  that  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try would  depend  upon  the  solidity  of  the 
document  they  were  about  to  create. 

Like  true  craftsmen  they  carefully  chose 
their  cornerstones.  Looking  back  through 
history  they  wisely  selected  those  documents 
which  had  contributed  moat  to  the  welfare 
of  man.  The  principles  recorded  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Magna  Carta,  and  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  were  Incorporated  in 
the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  On  these 
cornerstones  they  set  a  new  concept  of  free- 
dom, equality,  and  Justice.  These  made  our 
Constitution  a  living  document,  combining 
the  old  with  the  new,  and  making  provi- 
sions for  future  growth. 

Our  Constitution  forms  a  foundation  for 
the  workings  of  our  society,  but  what  good 
is  a  foundation  unless  we  build  on  it?  As  a 
free  people  we  cherish  those  rights  and  liber- 
ties guaranteed  to  us  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  alone  are  a  mighty  bulwark  against 
despotism  and  oppression.  However,  these 
privileges  are  never  so  safe,  never  so  assured, 
that  we  dare  take  them  for  granted.  Our 
personal  freedoms  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
society — cut  off  the  flow  and  the  organism 
can't  function  properly  as  a  democracy. 

But,  none  of  these  privileges  are  unlimited; 
each  requires  a  correspondmg  responsibility; 
and  all  of  them  must  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  how  they  affect  other  people.  There 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  privileges  without 
laws  that  limit  these  so  that  all  may  have  a 
chance  for  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:"  Ernest  S.  Griffith  quotes  a  Judge 
unknown  who  once  summarized  our  privi- 
leges and  their  limitations  thus:  "My  free- 
dom to  swing  my  arm  ends  where  the  other 
fellow's  nose  begins." 

Because  of  the  great  insight  of  the  g^roup 
of  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution,  it  served 
well  the  citizens  of  our  country  then.  It  serves 
lis  well  today,  and  will  serve  us  well  tomorrow 
— for  democracy's  work  is  never  finished. 

The  very  nature  of  democracy  requires  per- 
fection. Although  we  haven't  achieved  per- 
fection In  every  aspect  of  our  democracy,  our 
efforts  have  afforded  us  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  more  personal  freedom,  and  greater 
human  dignity  than  are  enjoyed  by  people 
who  have  adopted  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  in  our  power  the  possibility  for 
further  improvement  and  happiness  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  build  on  this  solid  founda- 
tion— our  Constitution. 

To  conclude.  I  have  written  the  following 
poem  to  summarize  my  feelings  about  the 
goal  before  us  which  I  believe  will  be  achieved 
because : 

ON  THIS  KOCK  WE  STAND 

Down  through  the  years  since  time  began 
Man  has  sought  a  more  perfect  plan — 
A  way  of  life,  a  book  of  rules, 
A  task  to  do,  and  a  set  of  tools. 

The  search  has  continued  from  age  to  age. 
And  history  has  recorded  It,  page  by  page. 
And  once  in  a  while  man's  inspiration 
Has  built  a  cornerstone  for  civilization. 

A  group  of  men,  inspired  thus, 
Have  passed  a  heritage  on   to  us. 
TTiey  knew  in  order  for  a  house  to  stand 
It  must  be  built  on  Rock — not  sand. 

So  they  placed  each  cornerstone  with  care. 
Freedom  and  Justice — they  placed  each  there 
Sealed  with  the  blessings  of  liberty 
For  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Nor  do  we   fear  another's  might 

Secure  in  knowing  that  we  are  right. 

We  open  our  gates  for  all  to  see 

The  home  of  the  brave,  the  land  of  the  free. 

Yes,  we  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Proudly  guard  oxxr  golden   gates. 
For  the  Constitution  of  this  land 
Is  the  Rock  on  wblcb  we  stand. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  be  alx)ve  the 
dark  shadow  of  doubt  spread  across  this 
Nation's  Capitol  by  recent  charges  and 
findings.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
Committee  on  Standards  would  help  re- 
store proper  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  the  Congress  as  an  Institution. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  would 
examine  the  financial  status  of  each 
Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  set  uniform  stand- 
ards for  all  to  follow.  Each  Member 
would  be  required  to  file  a  report  within 
90  days  of  the  first  session  of  and  each 
succeeding  session  of  Congress  with  the 
Conmiittee  on  Standards. 

The  report  would  make  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  financial  status  as 
of  December  31  of  the  preceding  year, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  list  of 
personal  equity  holdings,  loans,  trust  in- 
terests, and  a  complete  disclosure  of 
investments  owned  by  the  Member  and 
his  immediate  family.  It  would  also  re- 
quire a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of 
all  income  received  by  the  Member  and 
by  members  of  his  immediate  family 
during  any  preceding  year  in  which  he 
served  in  the  Congress. 
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ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems presented  to  the  House  today  were 
difficult  ones.  Unfortunately  the  at- 
titude and  misconduct  of  Mr.  Powell 
were  such  that  the  issue  became 
clouded.  While  I  can  imderstand  that 
honest  feelings  and  motivation  of  those 
Members  who  voted  to  exclude  Powell, 
I  cannot  agree  with  them.  I  fear  that 
we  may  have  either  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  or  that  we  have  engaged  in  a 
futile  act  that  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
courts. 

If,  in  the  future.  Members  may  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  qualifications  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  rather  than  those 
•set  in  the  Constitution — proper  safe- 
guards of  minority  opinion  and  expres- 
sion can  be  lost. 

The  same  question  presented  itself  in 
the  debate  on  the  seating  of  Senator 
William  Langer  in  which  my  father  was 
a  participant  and  said: 

If  the  Senator  can  say  that  the  absence 
of  moral  turpitude  is  a  qualification  It  can 
Impose  qualifications  based  upon  the  morals, 
the  religion  or  lack  of  religion,  or  the  phllo- 


gopblcal  or  political  views  of  any  person 
elected.  This  would  be  such  a  dangerous 
power  that  it  certainly  should  not  be  im- 
plied unless  entirely  clear.  The  existence  of 
guch  jxjwer  would  give  the  majority  of  either 
House  the  ability  to  exclude  those  who 
disagreed  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

Later  in  the  debate  he  concluded: 

It  is  my  belief  that  Section  5  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  was  only  Intended  to  make 
each  House  the  final  Judge  as  to  whether  a 
nian  was  properly  elected  and  whether  he 
met  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  itself. 

I  believe  that  this  principle  should  be 
controlling  of  our  action  in  this  case.  It 
would  not  leave  us  without  remedies. 
The  investigating  committee's  recom- 
mendations demonstrated  several  ave- 
nues. The  remedy  of  expulsion  by  two- 
thirds  vote,  with  broader  powers  in  the 
House,  would  remain,  although  even  this 
should  be  exercised  with  caution  where 
the  people  of  a  congressional  district 
have  clearly  indicated  their  choice  of 
Representative.  The  proceses  of  law 
enforcement  by  the  enforcement  au- 
thorities can  and  should  be  used  where 
law  is  violated.  This  case  transcends 
the  issues  relating  to  Mr.  Powell. 

Hopefully,  while  disposed  of  for  the 
moment  as  to  him,  it  will  lead  the  House 
to  the  better  definition  of  standards  of 
conduct  for  Members.  To  that  end,  I 
have  today  reintroduced  a  bill  I  first 
presented  In  1963,  calling  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  committee  on  standards.  The 
House  should  act  on  some  such  proposal, 
and  cut  off  any  future  Powell  case  at 
an  early  date. 


FORMULA  FOR  HOSPITAL  CARE 
UNDER  MEDICARE  PROGRAM  IN 
NEED  OF  REVISION 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
long  struggle,  medicare  became  the  law 
of  the  land  last  summer.  Its  Intent  was 
plain;  to  pay  full  cost  of  hospitalization 
for  the  Nation's  elderly,  especially  the 
indigent.  Although  debate  on  medicare 
went  on  for  years  there  probably  can  be 
no  serious  quarrel  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  legislation. 

There  was  no  immediate  large  influx  of 
elderly  patients  into  the  Nation's  hospi- 
tals when  the  act  became  law.  It  is  clear 
now  that  many  elderly  waited  to  see  just 
what  benefits  they  were  to  receive  under 
medicare.  Others  did  not  wish  to  be 
hospitalized  for  any  reason  while 
weather  was  plain.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  situation  now  has  changed. 
Leading  hospital  authorities  estimate 
that  the  Nation's  hospitals  now  are  short 
about  800.000  beds. 

Not  only  has  the  shortage  of  beds 
caused  hardships  to  hospitals  and  their 
personnels  but  It  probably  has  caused 
many  patients  to  wait  before  needed  hos- 
pitalization. 


These  are  important  results  of  the 
medicare  program,  probably  the  most 
important.  But  also  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  hospitals  have  been  forced  into 
monetary  hardships  by  medicare  and  its 
payment  provisions. 

Under  Public  Law  89-97,  medicare,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  set  up  a 
reimbursement  formula  whose  key  is  a 
2-percent  allowance  to  hospitals  for 
costs  not  included  in  reimbursable  ex- 
penses. 

Several  leading  hospital  groups,  in- 
cluding the  American  Protestant  Hospi- 
tal Association  have  protested  medicare 
payments,  especially  the  2-percent 
formula. 

To  begin  with,  hospital  groups  believe 
medicare  has  added  to  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  by  increasing  the  paper- 
work needed  for  reimbiu-sing  of  medicare 
patient  expenses. 

In  addition,  hospital  groups  believe  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  failed 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  payment  formula  in  re- 
gards to  such  items  as  depreciation, 
communitjrwide  load  of  charity  and  bad 
debts  and  principal  payments  on  loans 
for  modernization  and  expansion. 

Many  hospitals  believe  that  it  is  dis- 
criminatory to  other  patients  who  must 
carry  the  financial  burden  for  costs  not 
covered  by  medicare  wliich  must  be  in- 
curred to  provide  service  to  all  patients. 

I  have  received  some  of  these  expres- 
sions of  opinion  from  a  numljer  of  hos- 
pitals from  my  district. 

Here  is  what  some  other  hospital  ad- 
ministrators say: 

Jack  A.  L.  Hahn,  executive  director  of 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana,  Inc.: 

Because  medicare  payments  are  too  low, 
self-supporting  hospital  patients  are  paying 
more  than  their  share  of  hospital  expenses. 

James  H.  Moss,  administrator,  Be- 
thesda  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Voluntary  church  related  hospitals  are 
facing  disaster.  The  present  allowance  of 
only  two  per  cent  of  hospital  basic  costs  per 
patient  for  refurbishing,  modernization  and 
expansion  are  unfair. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  until  effec- 
tive methods  can  be  agreed  upon  to 
measure  the  full  costs  of  providing  hos- 
pital care,  the  present  2-percent  allow- 
saice  be  increased  to  7  percent. 

Unless  something  is  done,  hospitals 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  with  a  con- 
tractual agreement  for  reimbursement 
at  less  than  full  economic  cost  for  medi- 
care patients. 


INTRODUCmO  LEGISLATION  CALL- 
ING FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
A  GREAT   PLAINS   PARKWAY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Kansas  in  introducing 


legislation  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Great  Plains  Parkway.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize],  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  project  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

It  is  appropriate  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  preserve  the  colorful  histoi-y 
and  the  singular  beauty  of  the  Great 
Plains  through  the  establishment  of  such 
a  parkway  and  scenic  roads. 

It  is  important  to  reemphasize  that 
we  are  introducing  this  legislation  today 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  catch  the 
imagination  and  support  of  the  delega- 
tions in  other  States  including  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. We  do  not  call  for  action  In  this 
session;  but  we  are  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  interest  from  other 
States  to  result  in  feasibility  studies  and 
other  research  leading  to  action  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  6435 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  Great  Plains  Park- 
way 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  In 
order  to  present  and  interpret  for  the  bene- 
fit, education,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  great  prairie  of  the  Midwest  and  as- 
sociated wildlife,  and  the  frontier  experience 
In  the  settling  of  the  West,  and  in  order  to 
portray  contemporary  ranching,  agriculture, 
and  historical  landmarks  in  the  great  prairie 
region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase,  or  otherwise,  a 
right-of-way  traversing  a  generally  north- 
south  route  through  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana.  The  right-of- 
way  may  vary  in  width,  and  various  portions 
of  the  route  may  be  projects  of  Joint  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  and  the  respec- 
tive States.  The  route  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  connecting  the  most  pos- 
sible scenic,  historic,  and  great  prairie  fea- 
tures. Where  the  right-of-way  traverses  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  head  of  the  Department, 
agency,  or  Instrvimentallty,  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands  may  transfer  them  to 
the  Secretary  without  reimbursement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct on  such  right-of-way  a  highway  to  be 
known  as  the  Great  Plains  Parkway.  The 
construction  of  all  or  portions  of  such  high- 
way may  be  a  project  or  projects  of  Joint 
coopteration  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
respective  States. 

Sec.  2.  When  a  State,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  any  Federal  Department, 
agency,  or  Instmmentallty  has  a  park,  his- 
torical monument,  landmark,  site,  building, 
or  other  similar  object  of  historical  signifi- 
cance, that  Is  planned  or  is  in  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Parkway,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  agreements  under  which  he  may 
coordinate  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Parkway  with  such  parks, 
monuments,  landmarks,  sites,  buildings,  and 
objects.  When  the  public  use  of  the  Park- 
way will  benefit  thereby,  the  Secretary  may 
construct  such  roads  or  trails  over  lands 
under  his  jurisdiction  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Great  Plains  Parkway  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  other  laws  of  general  application 
relating  to  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
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retary    through   the   National   Par  : 
and  In  accordance  with  statutory  a 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary 
conservation    and    management    at 
resources   which   he   finds  will   fi»-ther 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


LET  THE  RETIREES 
THEMSELVES 
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of  the  beleaguered  retiree,  or  at  least  al- 
low him  to  help  himself,  by  enacting  the 
bill  I  introduce  today. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  St)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th(e  gentle- 
man from  Florida   [Mr.  GurnEy]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poi;:it  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneou^  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. ;  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gfentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  Il  am.  to- 
day, introducing  legislation  U^  aid  our 
social  security  retirees  by  incr^ing  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  they 
may  receive.  [ 

Our  social  security  system  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  sole  means  df  support 
for  all  retirees.  It  was  designed  to  sup- 
plement other  retirement  planb,  'and  to 
round  out  the  income  from  sayings  and 
whatever  other  financial  preparations  a 
person  may  have  made  for  his  retire- 
ment years.  1  ,  .=  ^ 
As  they  grow  older,  many  people  find 
that  part  time  or  less  strenuou^  employ- 
ment enables  them  to  retire  buti  still  keep 
active  and  earn  money  to  meet  iheir  obli- 
gations. Social  security  was  designed  to 
supplement  these  other  sourdes  of  in- 
come, which  are  less  in  a  persoh's  retire- 
ment years  than  they  were  quring  his 
full-time  working  years.  I 

And  yet,  the  social  secui-ity  flaws  pre- 
vent the  retiree  from  earrung  more  than 
$125  a  month  without  losing  a  portion  of 
his  social  security  or  more  than  $2,700  a 
year  without  losing  his  social  security 
altogether.  I 

The  retirees  whose  letters  flfl  my  mall 
do  not  ask  for  a  free  ride.  They  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives.  |  Many  of 
them  had  their  life's  savings  s^ept  away 
In  the  depression  and  began  thQ  laborious 
job  of  providing  for  their  retirepient  over 
again.  They  have  finally  retired,  only 
to  see  their  savings  and  even  Ithe  value 
of  their  social  security  checks  efeten  away 
by  inflation.  What  once  seemed  like 
modest  security  today  hardly*  pays  the 
grocery  bill. 

Now  they  ask  only  to  be  ^llowed  to 
help  themselves.  The  biU  I  [introduce 
today  would  permit  another  $$00  a  year 
in  outside  earnings  without  l(jss  of  any 
social  security.  A  retiree  coul(jl.  In  addi- 
tion, earn  up  to  $3,000  a  year  before 
losing  all  of  his  social  securit^r. 

This  still  does  not  leave  thel  social  se- 
curity retiree  with  any  princely  sum,  but 
at  least  it  brings  him  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  level. 

I  was  disappointed  that  no  fuition  was 
taken  on  similar  legislation  I  Introduced 
last  year.  Despite  the  rising  cost  of 
living  fostered  by  the  administration's 
reckless  fiscal  policies,  this  legislation 
and  another  proposal  of  mine  to  grant 
automatic  cost-of-living  incresises  were 
blocked  by  administration  opposition 
last  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  90t|i  Congress 
will  take  early  action  to  ease  the  plight 


PEOPLE  IN  IOWA  DISTURBED  ABOUT 
THE  EFFECT  OF  RECENT  ORDER 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  WITH- 
HOLD FUNDS  FOR  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  In  Iowa  are  disturbed  about  the 
effect  of  the  recent  order  of  the  President 
to  withhold  funds  for  the  construction 
of  interstate  highways. 

Iowa  has  made  substantial  progress  In 
the  building  of  its  interstate  highway 
program.  Iowa  now  has  the  longest 
stretch  of  toll-free  four-lane  highway  in 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  Iowa 
want  to  see  this  progress  continue 
unabated. 

Recently  the  Iowa  General  Assembly 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  cut  back  on  highway  construc- 
tion funds.  This  resolution  reflects  the 
feelings  of  lowans  on  the  order  of  the 
President. 
The  resolution  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  9 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highways  with  urban  extensions  In  the  state 
of  Iowa  and  the  several  states  of  the  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  statutes  have  defined 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  have  dedicated 
the  funds  exclusively  for  the  timely  and  or- 
derly development  of  the  highway  system; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes,  under  the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  has  specified  that  these  funds 
Sxi.^LL  be  distributed;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Iowa  and 
this  states  highway  Industry  to  step  up  con- 
struction, and  Iowa  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive In  this  regard  as  Is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  accelerated  highway  program  but  also 
by  the  training  and  establishment  of  a 
skilled  work  force,  and  by  the  large,  long- 
term  capital  Investmenu  undertaken  by 
contractors,  subcontractors  and  material 
suppliers  to  meet  this  commitment;  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  once  developed  and 
operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained 
If  the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  un- 
reliable: and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated in  Iowa  that  better  highways  save 
the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction  in 
highway  improvements  would  adversely 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
cause  fvirther  suffering  and  tragic  loes  of 
'Ives:   and 

Whereas,  the  orderly  development  of  these 
modem  highway  systems  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  national  defense  by  providing  the 


means  of  moving  expeditiously  the  critical 
weapons,  materials  and  personnel,  and  of 
coping  with  the  aftermath  of  natural  dis- 
aster or  nuclear  attack:  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  field  crops,  dairy  and  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  from 
the  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  mills  to  dis- 
tant  consumer  markets  Is  essential  to  pre- 
serve these  basic  industries  In  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  states. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Sixty-Second  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Iowa,  now  in  session,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concurring,  that 
we  respectfully  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  although  Justifiably  con- 
cerned with  the  inflationary  trends  develop. 
Ing  throughout  the  nation,  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  cut  back  on  this  most  vital  and 
necessary  federal-aid  highway  program 
which,  if  not  continued  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion,  will  have  lasting  adverse  effects  upon 
the  national  defense  and  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  several 
states. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
state  of  Iowa  be  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the   United   States. 

We,  Maurice  E.  Barlnger.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  wa« 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-second   General  Assembly. 

William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hcmse. 
MAtnucE  E.  Baringer, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
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VOTE    AGAINST    THE    COMMITTEE 
REPORT  ON  THE  POWELL  CASE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  voted  against  the  ccMnmittee  re- 
port on  the  Powell  case.  My  decision 
to  do  this  did  not  come  easy.  In  fact, 
it  was  one  of  the  hardest  I  have  had  to 
make  since  I  have  been  In  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cast  this 
vote  after  having  served  with  the  indi- 
vidual Involved  for  10  years  In  the  great 
decisions  In  this  House.  The  fact  that 
he  did  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare  and  to  his  district 
Is  admitted.  It  cauld  be  argued  that  he 
could  have  done  a  better  job,  but  that 
argument  applies  to  each  of  us  as  well 

I  have  read  with  Interest  and  con- 
sidered all  the  precedents  of  the  House 
that  apply  directly  and  Indirectly  to  thli 
case.  Because  of  my  avid  interest  In  the 
history  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  in- 
terest in  what  happened  here  since  1800, 
when  the  Congress  moved  here,  I  have 
considered  this  as  a  historian  and  as  an 
elected  Representative  of  this  body.  I 
am  willing  to  testify  and  believe  I  could 
prove  that  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some 
historians  that  this  House  in  which  we 


serve  has  also  had  its  great  moments 
and  its  great  men.  A  man  with  whom 
most  of  us  have  served,  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  has  referred  to  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly the  House  as  "the  greatest 
legislative  body  In  the  world."  I  believe 
this  is  so.  I  am  also  convinced  that  more 
has  happened  here  to  find,  to  establish, 
and  to  extend  basic  freedoms  than  has 
happened  anywhere  else  in  all  of  time. 
We,  the  Representatives  of  the  people, 
and  there  have  been  some  11,000  of  us 
since  the  beginning,  have  made  our  share 
of  contributions  to  the  great  society  In 
which  we  live. 

Speaking  as  a  historian  and  Repre- 
sentative, I  have  noted  the  high  respect 
that  the  Congresses  of  the  past  have 
enjoyed  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  peo- 
ple. At  the  present  time  the  prestige  of 
this  body  may  be  at  an  alltime  low.  It 
behooves  us,  then,  to  begin  now  to  do 
something  that  will  restore  the  Image 
we  should  enjoy,  for  I  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  this  Congress,  as  has 
been  the  case  through  the  years,  are  men 
and  women  of  integrity.  They  are  de- 
voted to  the  great  ideals  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  job  at  hand. 
They  are  people  whose  personal  char- 
acter is  equal  to  or  surpasses  that  of  any 
comparable  legislative  body  anywhere 
else.  In  order  to  restore  the  Image  we 
deserve,  we  must  deal  with  the  people  at 
hand.  As  a  result  of  the  testimony  and 
the  revelations  from  the  hearings,  the 
people  that  have  elected  Congressman 
Powell  last  November  ought  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  reconsider  their  judgment. 
In  many  instances,  what  was  rumor  then 
as  to  misconduct  Is  crystal  clear  now. 
Our  report  and  that  of  others  have  re- 
vealed his  sordid  record. 

Parenthetically,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  I  think  the  select  com- 
mittee worked  hard.  They  did  so  in  a 
nonpartisan  and  objective  manner  un- 
der the  most  disagreeable  of  circum- 
stances. I  am  not  here  to  challenge  any 
of  their  statements.  I  only  differ  from 
their  recommendation  to  seat  Mr.  Pow- 
ell. 

There  are  several  important  things 
that  should  be  noted  on  which  I  formed 
the  basis  for  my  judgment. 

The  select  committee  has  called  his 
behavior  contemptible  and  his  conduct 
unworthy.    I  agree. 

He  has  made  little  more  than  a  token 
effort  to  settle  his  litigation  problem  in 
New  York.  He  has,  on  this  floor,  falsely 
accused  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
He  has  misused  and  misappropriated 
public  funds  in  various  ways. 

In  response  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  believe  the  Constitution  is  clear. 
We  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the  im- 
plied duty,  to  judge  the  qualifications  of 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  deny  us  that  right,  even  if  they 
thought  we  were  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  believe  we  are  wrong  in  view 
of  the  facts  clearly  stated  and  proven. 
We  have  a  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refuse 
to  seat  to  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  there  must  be  a 
lesson  for  us  all  In  this  sad  affair.  I 
hope  and  I  pray  that  this  House  will 
reflect  deeply  upon  the  Implications  of 
this  matter.    Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that 


while  acting  on  this  matter  we  failed  to 
correct  the  situation  that  permitted  him 
to  act  as  he  did. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  special  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  House  make  a  study 
in  depth  to  determine  whether  or  not  our 
existing  procedural  and  substantive  rules 
are  adequate  In  cases  of  charges  against 
a  Member  that  he  has  violated  the  public 
trust.  Furthermore,  I  vigorously  sup- 
port the  special  committee's  final  sug- 
gestion that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  file  annual  audits  of  expendi- 
tures of  our  standing  committees. 

I  note  that  the  special  committee  has 
announced  that  It  is  forwarding  copies 
of  its  hearings,  records,  and  reports  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropri- 
ate action.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
will  Insist  that  the  Department  give  Im- 
mediate and  urgent  attention  to  those 
documents.  I  would  think  that  the  De- 
partment would  seriously  consider  con- 
vening a  grand  jury  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence and  to  hand  down  Indictments  If 
they  are  indicated.  If  the  basis  for  such 
indictments  exist,  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
The  Department  has  done  so  in  other 
cases,  most  recently  in  1963  when  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  from  Ala- 
bama— Prank  W.  Boykin — and  another 
from  Maryland — Thomas  F.  Johnson — 
were  convicted  of  conspiracy  and  conflict 
of  interest  charges.  My  colleagues  may 
also  recall  that  in  1949  a  Member  was 
convicted  of  padding  his  payroll  and  ac- 
cepting salary  kickbacks — J.  Parnell 
Thomas,  of  New  Jersey — and  In  1954  an- 
other was  found  guilty  of  substantially 
the  same  charge — Ernest  K.  Bramblett, 
of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  House  in 
this  case  will  set  precedents  in  more 
ways  than  one.  On  Infrequent  occa- 
sions, Members  have  been  deprived  of 
their  seniority,  but  usually  by  action  of 
their  political  parties. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  statement  I  delivered  to  the  House  on 
January  10  of  this  year  In  which  I  sug- 
gested that  committee  chairmen  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot  from  among  the 
three  ranking  majority  members  of  each 
committee.  On  that  same  day  I  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  96  to  Implement 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  rules  of  the  House 
had  been  amended  as  suggested  In 
House  Resolution  96,  this  entire  unfor- 
tunate matter  never  would  have  occurred. 
Which  committee  chairman  would  dare 
to  misuse  his  office  when  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  biennial  secret  election  by 
his  own  committee?  Indeed,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  I  have  proposed  woiUd 
act  to  restrain  committee  chairmen 
from  a  whole  range  of  unethical  and 
unresponsive  acts. 

As  I  reminded  the  House  earlier  this 
year,  the  Incompetents,  the  dictatorial- 
ly  Inclined,  and  the  dishonest  come 
along  Infrequently  among  us,  but  they 
do  come  along.  Tlie.«reat  difficulty  with 
our  current  method  of  applying  seniority 
to  the  selection  of  committee  chairmen 
Is  that  It  makes  no  allowance  for  these 
exceptions.  The  rule  of  seniority  Is  too 
rigid,  too  inflexible.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  my  proposal  serious  con- 


sideration In  the  light  of  the  case  upon 
which  we  are  now  passing  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. As  a  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  intention  to  push  for 
meaningful  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  that  we  give 
Intensive  study  to  the  class  of  cases  of 
which  the  present  one  is  an  Instance. 
The  House  Administration  Committee  Is 
the  proper  organ  for  such  a  study.  The 
matter  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  It  has  the  authority  to 
conduct  the  kind  of  investigation  such  a 
study  would  entail.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
has  given  signs  In  recent  months  that  it 
is  now  awakening  to  its  responsibilities  In 
this  area.  I  repeat  that  I  shall  give  all 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  discharge 
those  responsibilities  my  utmost  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  vague 
charges  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  taken 
or  improperly  used  funds  of  the  House. 
Like  Caesar's  wife,  we  must  all  be  above 
suspicion.  I  urge  the  House  to  establish 
an  Instrumentality  charged  with  the 
duty  to  Investigate  every  charge  of  this 
kind,  to  expose  every  Member  who  may 
have  committed  acts  of  this  sort.  And 
I  urge  the  House  to  prosecute  with  the 
same  penalties  we  recommend  today 
every  similar  Instance  we  find  of  wrong- 
doing by  others.  Let  those  who  have 
made  these  vague  charges  come  forth 
with  evidence.  If  and  when  they  do,  let 
this  House  give  each  charge  rigorous 
examination,  excoriating  the  guilty  if 
they  be  proven  so,  and  exonerating  the 
Innocent. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  before  us 
today  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
the  record,  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the 
judgment  of  not  one  but  two  of  our  com- 
mittees, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  committed  acts  unbecoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
commission  of  those  acts  deserves  the 
strongest  censure  and  condemnation. 
Therefore  I  will  not  vote  to  seat  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  His  attitude  and  his 
acts  do  not  warrant  it. 

Finally,  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  not 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  reform  the 
procedures  and  practices  that  permitted 
this  situation  to  arise.  Let  some  good 
come  from  this  distressing  moment.  The 
proper  way  to  guard  against  any  future 
indiscretions  is  to  change  our  rules  and 
procedures.  The  basic  flaw  in  those  pro- 
cedures, as  I  see  it,  lies  in  our  current 
Interpretation  of  the  custom  of  seniority. 
The  responsibility  for  improving  those 
practices  lies  right  here,  in  the  House, 
not  In  the  parties.  It  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  appeal  to  the  party  caucuses  for 
relief  from  the  Inequities  and  dangers  of 
seniority. 

It  Is  to  the  House  as  an  institution  that 
we  must  answer.  It  Is  the  House  that 
possesses  the  power  to  make  and  break 
chairmen,  just  as  It  Is  the  House  that 
must  decide  upon  the  qualification  of  Its 
Members.  When  a  Member  of  this  body 
commits  flagrant  violations  of  accepted 
standards  of  conduct,  the  judgment  must 
be  rendered  by  the  House.  Let  us  render 
that  judgment  in  good  faith  and  con- 
science and  let  us  see  to  It  that  our  prac- 
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tices  and  procedures  are  so  devised  that 
no  such  painful  Judgment  will  ef/er  again 
be  required. 


DRAFT 


SUPPORT  FOR  SCHWEIKEE 
PLAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. '  Schwei- 
ker]  may  extend  his  remark!  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  |  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gtntleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7.  I  introduced  the  Draft  Re- 
form Act  of  1967,  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  modernize  and  make  equiljable  our 
antiquated  draft  laws. 

I  again  urge  my  colleague^  to  give 
serious  attention  to  this  proposal  and 
call  to  their  attention  various  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  support  of  this 
plan  together  with  an  excellent  brief 
summary  news  article  by  Dan  Rapoport 
of  United  Press. 

The  material  follows : 

(From   the   Philadelphia   Evening  I  Bulletin, 

Feb.  7.  19671 
ScHWEiKER's  Bill  Proposes  Draft  Dverhaci, 

Washington,  Feb.  7  (UPI) — Req.  Richard 
Schwelker  (R-Pa)  member  of  tke  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  yesterqay  Intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  subject  th^  Selective 
Service  Act  to  a  top-to-bottom  overltaul. 

The  Montgomery  County  Republican  said 
It  woxild  mean  "a  vastly  different  praft  sys- 
tem for  American  young  men."        , 

Schwelker's  bill  would  cut  thi  present 
period  of  draft  eligibility  from  sevep  years  to 
four  years,  and  would  mean  the  drafting  of 
younger  men  before  older  men.  a  reversal 
of  the  present  system.  I 

Schwelker'B  meastu'e  was  the  first  piece  of 
draft  legislation  Introduced  In  ttte  House. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  expires  on  June 
30  and  the  Armed  Services  Comtnlttee  is 
scheduled  to  start  hearings  next  njionth. 

A  presidential  commission  studying  the 
draft  since  last  fall  Is  expected  to  submit 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  jto  Presi- 
dent Johnson  later  tills  month,  l^e  major 
points  of  Schwelker's  bill: 

A  man  would  be  eligible  for  the  jdraft  for 
four  years  (18'/2  to  22 '/j)  Instead  of  seven 
(19  to  26) .  Schwelker  said  this  woluld  allow 
men  to  plan  their  futures  with  ihore  cer- 
tainty. 

Ck>llege  students  could  still  get  deferments, 
but  as  soon  as  they  finished  school,  their 
four  jrears  of  eligibility  would  bfcgln  and 
they  would  be  placed  In  the  tod  priority 
category.  j 

College  students  would  not  be  permitted 
a  marriage  or  family  deferment  If  granted  a 
student  deferment.  ] 

Separate  draft  calls  of  the  Selective  Service 
systems'  4,084  local  boards  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  national  manpower  pool, 
to  'wipe  out  all  dliferencea  In  the  type  and 
number  of  men  drafted  that  now  eklst  from 
one  board  to  another." 

The  Montgomery  County  Republican 
claimed  the  present  draft  system  resresented 
"a  crazy  quilt  pattern  of  Inequities  and 
uncertainties. "  | 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  ifa,  1967] 

DKAPT    DKTCRlfrNTS  I 

Debate  on  the  draft  always  gets  airound  to 
student  deferments.  The  present  lystem  Is 
unfair.  Young  men  who  can  afford  college 
and  fKMt-graduate  studies  use  the  syfetem  not 


Just  to  delay  induction,  but  to  avert  It.  A 
series  of  deferments  leads  to  marriage  and 
fatherhood,  a  draft  haven,  or  to  arrival  at 
a  draft-secure  age.  That's  not  what  the  sys- 
tem Intended,  but  that's  what  it  results  In. 

According  to  "Informed  source"  leaks  In 
Washington,  the  National  Advisory  ComnUs- 
slon  on  Selective  Service  Is  planning  to  rec- 
ommend gradual  abolition  of  student  defer- 
ments. That  would  deal  with  the  draft 
avolders  In  schools  but  It  would  not  allow 
conscientious  young  men  to  get  an  education 
before  service — an  education  that  would  be 
an  asset  to  them  and  the  military. 

A  better  Idea  Is  advanced  by  Representa- 
tive Schwelker,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  suggests  student  defer- 
ments that  are  Just  that — deferments.  A 
young  man  who  was  1-A  when  he  entered 
college  would  be  1-A  when  he  got  out,  de- 
spite any  new  family  status.  Schwelker 
would  have  the  draft  take  the  youngest 
rather  than  the  oldest  1-A's  first.  A  22-year- 
old  college  graduate  who  had  been  deferred 
since  18  would  go  In  the  18-year-old  pool 
at  graduation,  just  where  he  was  when  he 
got  his  deferment. 

Schwelker  has  apparently  given  the  whole 
problem  of  the  draft  much  study.  He  makes 
several  other  excellent  suggestions  aimed  at 
making  the  draft  both  dependable  and  fair. 
The  basic  draft  law  expires  this  June.  Con- 
gressmen Interested  in  Improving  the  new 
law  ought  to  look  Into  these  proposals. 

I  Prom    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Jan.    17, 

19671 

Right   Emphasis   in   Draft   Reform 

Possibly  the  loudest  complaints  against  the 
present  Selective  Service  system  have 
stemmed  from  the  apparent  opportunity  It 
provides  for  college  students  to  avoid  military 
service  while  the  non-college  high  school 
graduate  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  called. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Richard  S. 
Schwelker,  of  Montgomery  county,  that 
guarantees  ought  to  be  written  Into  law  that 
remove  this  source  of  legitimate  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system.  Representative 
Sch-"elker  Is  preparing  his  own  version  of 
how  this  should  be  done,  with  the  emphasis 
on  random  selection  of  draftees  by  computer 
from  a  national  pool  which  would  Include 
recent  college  graduates  and  dropouts  as  well 
as  those  Just  out  of  high  school. 

The  college  students  would  be  put  In  the 
same  category  exactly  as  the  high  school 
prospect,  regardless  of  marital  or  Job  status. 
This  would  give  the  military  services  the 
benefit  of  their  added  qualifications,  without 
opening  up  unfair  opptortunltles  for  some  to 
evade  serving  altogether.  Representative 
Schwelker's    Idea    makes    practical    sense. 

One  trouble  with  eliminating  college  de- 
ferments entirely  Is  that,  except  In  periods 
of  emergency  buUd-up.  there  are  far  more 
young  men  in  the  draft-eligible  status  than 
the  services  can  use,  and  there  Is  a  consider- 
able variation  as  to  the  number  of  ellglbles 
from  one  area  to  another.  While  one  draft 
board  may  use  up  Its  supply  In  a  hurry  and  be 
forced,  by  the  quota  system,  to  draft  border- 
line cases,  others  have  many  more  than  they 
need.  Indefinite  delays  In  drafting  such 
men,  as  Representative  Schwelker  points  out, 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  plan  their  lives. 

The  object  of  draft  reform  is  to  be  fair, 
not  to  discourage  young  people  from  going 
to  college  or  planning  to  Improve  themselves 
and  their  future.  The  present  system  cer- 
tainly falls  short  of  the  goal. 

A  thorough-going  overhaul  to  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  deserves  top  priority  In  Congress. 

(From   the   Philadelphia    Evening   Bulletin, 
Jan.   18,   1967] 

Revisinq   thk   Dratt 
Congressman    Schwelker    of    Montgnnery 
County,  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  put  forward  legislation 


for  the  first  major  reform  of  the  draft  In  over 
15  years.  The  basic  law  expires  this  June 
and  there  Is  an  obvious  public  demand  for 
the  correction  of  what  are  felt  to  be  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  system. 

Basically,  Mr.  Schwelker  would  change  the 
present  policy  which  starts  selective  service 
with  the  26-year-old  group  and  works  down 
to  age  19.  This  seven-year  period  of  liability 
could  be  cut,  he  thinks,  to  Just  four  years 
from  18 '/o  to  22>/2,  and  the  first  ones  taken 
would  be  the  younger  candidates.  Those 
who  are  deferred  to  go  to  college  would  be 
Ineligible  for  marital  deferment,  and  would 
revert  upon  the  completion  of  their  studies 
to  the  18>4  classification. 

The  operations  of  local  boards  have  also 
come  In  for  criticism,  since  they  do  not  al- 
ways seem  to  follow  the  same  guidelines  in 
determining  who  shall  go  into  the  armed 
services  and  who  shall  not.  A  national  man- 
power pool.  It  Is  contended,  would  wipe  out 
regional  and  local  differences  In  the  nature 
and  size  of  draft  calls.  Presumably,  a  com- 
puterized random  selection  would  render  Im- 
partial  decisions. 

In  any  case,  the  4,084  local  draft  boards 
should  follow  stricter  and  more  specific 
guidelines  in  estimating  student  deferments 
and  critical  civilian  Jobs  meriting  considera- 
tion. 

A  general  review  of  our  draft  legislation 
Is  certainly  in  order.  The  President  has  a 
special  commission  studying  the  matter  and 
all  its  ramifications.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  given  Its  own  views,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  an  unusual 
move,  has  set  up  Its  own  advisory  civilian 
panel,  composed  of  distinguished  educators 
and  retired  senior  officers.  The  hearings 
which  will  start  In  March  ought  to  add  fur- 
ther sound  Information  on  which  Congress 
can  base  a  revised  draft  law.  A  government 
policy  which  affects  so  many  thousands  of 
homes  and  communities  across  the  nation 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
debate. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

Feb.  9,  1967] 

Military  Manpower  Needs 

The  President's  commission  on  the  draft 
reportedly  will  favor  gradual  ending  of  stu- 
dent deferments,  a  conclusion  said  to  have 
been  reached  by  a  slim  majority  after  acri- 
monious argument.  But  this  Is  surely  not 
the  only  cure  for  the  obvious  abuses  and  in- 
equities that  exist  in  deferments. 

The  reported  minority  commission  view 
that  these  abuses  could  be  removed  by  better 
administration,  without  losing  sight  of  over- 
all national  manpower  needs,  seems  the  more 
rational  approach. 

Any  draft  that  does  not  take  every  able- 
bodied  man  is  going  to  be  criticized  as  un- 
fair In  one  way  or  another.  This  is  true  even 
when  a  major  war  requires  vast  numbers  to 
be  conscripted.  When  fewer  men  are  in- 
ducted in  a  long-drawn-out  period  of  inter- 
national tension  punctuated  by  limited  hot 
wars,  the  criticism  of  unfairness  mounts. 
There  is  really  no  way  completely  to  avoid 
this;  what  should  be  borne  In  mind,  however, 
is  that  the  aim  of  a  Selective  Service  System 
must  be  to  select  and  use  manpower  In  a  way 
that  most  effectively  serves  overall  and  long- 
range  national  Interests  In  as  fair  a  way  as 
ppsslble. 

Student  deferments  are  logical  if  standards 
are  sound  and  well-administered  because  the 
nation  simply  cannot  afford  to  neglect  or  de- 
lay educaUng  young  men  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  complex  society  In  a  period  of  revolu- 
tionary change.  College  training,  moreover, 
Is  necessary  to  build  an  officer  corps  on  a  scale 
that  the  service  acadenUes  and  promotion 
from  the  ranks  cannot  possibly  provide.  And 
all  of  this  must  be  considered,  not  merely  in 
the  light  of  battlefield  requirements  of  the 
moment,  but  of  what  the  national  needs  will 
be  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Bather  than  calling  off  student  defer- 
ments, it  seems  better  to  concentrate  on  re- 
moving the  kind  of  Inequities  that  jointly 
arouse  indignation  in  wartime.  Corrective 
steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  that  students 
are  not  able  to  parlay  deferments  as  a  draft- 
dodging  mechanism:  deferment  should  be 
just  that,  a  postponement  In  Induction  that 
cannot  be  dragged  out  to  escape  service  alto- 
gether. Legislation  just  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentative Schwelker  (R-Montgomery  Co.) 
points  in  this  direction. 

The  draft  commission,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
pose reforms  to  get  some  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure m  the  present  chaotic  approach  taken 
by  thousands  of  local  draft  boards  In  apply- 
ing standards  for  deferments,  which  are  made 
on  hardship  and  occupational  as  well  as  ed- 
ucational grounds.  And  the  commission  Is 
said  to  be  making  other  proposals  to  reform 
recruitment  procedures  in  reserve  compo- 
nents, which  have  been  criticized  as  afford- 
ing a  haven  for  young  men  ducking  combat. 

The  aim  should  be  to  tighten  the  draft 
system  up  and  down  the  line.  A  system  that 
works  more  fairly  than  It  does  now  can  be 
achieved.  But  there  Is  no  way,  short  of 
some  form  of  universal  conscription,  to  avoid 
selecting  some  men  for  Immediate  military 
service,  deferring  others,  and  excusing  still 
others  entirely.  Selection  should  be  on  as 
rational  a  basis  as  possible,  not  merely  by 
grabbing  the  youngest  men  first. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  11,  1967) 

Better  Draft  Law   a  Crying  Need 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Re-enactment  of  the  nUUtary  draft  act, 
with  or  without  revision,  must  be  completed 
by  June  30 — the  deadline — or  the  country 
will  have  to  rely  entirely  on  voluntary  en- 
listments, an  Impossible  situation.  This  Is 
a  fact  of  life  that  the  legislators  fully  realize, 
particularly  because  of  the  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
all  llkehhood  It  will  be  March  before  hear- 
ings on  the  draft  are  begun  by  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee,  and  by  Its  Sen- 
ate counterpart. 

During  World  War  I,  the  country  resorted 
to  the  draft  to  meet  Its  military  needs,  and 
2,820,000  men  were  Inducted.  We  entered 
that  war  In  1917  and  the  war  ended  In  1918. 
In  World  War  11,  when  the  draft  law  was  re- 
enacted  In  1940  and  we  entered  the  war  In 
1941,  10,022,000  men  were  Inducted. 

With  a  Cold  War  on  our  hands  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n  In  1945,  then  a  hot  war 
in  Korea  and  more  recently  the  Vietnamese 
war,  the  draft  laws  have  been  kept  alive  con- 
tinuously but  virtually  unchanged.  The 
present  law  Is  for  a  four-year  period,  now 
about  to  expire.  Obviously,  for  the  sake  of 
national  defense  and  In  view  of  the  world 
situation,  the  greatest  folly  would  be  dis- 
continuance of  the  draft  laws. 

Yet  there  are  today  many  people  demand- 
ing that  the  draft  be  abolished.  Most  of 
these  demands  come  from  those  who  are 
violently  opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
particularly  from  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  In  that  war  or  any  other.  Others  say 
that  the  best  way  to  revise  the  draft  is  to 
abolish  It  and  rely  on  voluntary  enlistments. 

Two  members  of  Congress  who  have  given 
much  study  and  thought  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  draft  laws  are  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  a  Democrat, 
and  Rep.  Richard  S.  Schwelker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  Republican. 

Schwelker,  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  week  Introduced  a 
bill  to  revise  and  continue  the  draft  law — 
the  first  legislation  of  the  kind  actually  pro- 
posed In  the  90th  Congress. 

Kennedy  gave  his  views  on  the  draft  when 
he  appeared  last  June  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, and  more  recently  when  he  addressed 
the  National  Press  Club  here. 

Both  men   heartily  agree  thdt  th«  draft 


law  must  be  extended.  Both  pointed  out  the 
many  Inequities  that  have  grown  up  In  the 
administration  of  the  draft  law,  and  both 
have  proposed  remedies,  some  of  which  are 
on  all-fours.  Last  year  the  President  set  up 
a  commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
draft  system,  and  that  report  is  expected 
within  a  week  or  two.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  has  Its  own  study 
group,  headed  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 

Kennedy  did  not  mince  words  when  he 
addressed  the  National  Press  Club  on  the 
draft,  officially  called  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

"We  have  a  system,"  he  said,  "which  sends 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  Into  the 
Army  simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  college,  and  which  lets  75  percent  of 
those  wealthy  enough  or  bright  enough  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school  to  escape  military 
service  completely.  We  have  a  system  which 
allows  professional  athletes  to  Join  National 
Guard  units  which  neither  train  nor  guard. 

"We  have  a  system  of  local  boards  which 
apply  widely  different  rules,  which  result 
In  calling  up  married  men  in  some  states, 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  single  men  in 
other  states  remain  untouched:  which  con- 
scripts 19-year-olds  in  one  city  and  22-year- 
olds  in  another. 

"But  beyond  these  place-to-place  varia- 
tions lie  two  faults  which  are  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  system.  The  first  Is 
the  present  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest  men 
(26-year-olds)  first,  and  the  second  Is  the 
policy  of  granting  liberal  deferments.  The 
former  breeds  uncertainty  and  the  latter  In- 
equity. The  military  prefers  18  and  19-year- 
old  draftees.  They  make  better  soldiers. 
They  are  at  their  physical  peak;  they  are 
easier  to  train  and  discipline." 

Kennedy's  plan,  when  worked  out  in  de- 
tail, would  leave  to  the  4,088  local  draft 
boards  the  duty  of  classifying  registered 
young  men,  but  would  have  a  central  "fish- 
bowl"  out  of  which  numbers  would  be 
drawn,  creating  in  effect,  a  national  lottery. 
There  would  be  no  educational  deferment 
under  this  plan. 

Schwelker's  bill  would  continue  the  regis- 
tration and  classification  of  the  draftees  by 
local  boards,  but  would  set  up  national 
standards  for  deferments. 

"The  recent  major  buUd-up  of  manpower 
for  the  Vietnam  war, "  Schwelker  said  on 
Introducing  his  bill,  "has  brought  home  the 
worst  features  of  the  draft  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  families.  The  an- 
swer at  this  time  lies  In  a  full  modernization 
of  the  creaky,  unfair  draft  structure." 


Is  simple.  According  to  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1963,  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  above  grade  E-4 — 
with  more  than  4  years  service — who  are 
stationed  apart  from  their  families,  may 
receive  a  $30  per  month  family  separa- 
tion allowance.  However,  only  those  in- 
dividuals receiving  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  are  authorized  such  a  separa- 
tion allowance. 

This  is  based  on  the  unrealistic  theory 
that  the  family  living  in  Government 
housing  does  not  need  this  separation 
allowance  because  housing  maintenance 
services  are  provided  by  the  military. 
The  theory,  I  submit,  is  full  of  holes.  In 
reality,  service  families,  whenever  the 
head  of  the  house  is  required  to  be  away, 
encounter  the  same  expenses  for  auto 
repairs  and  maintenance,  upkeep  of  ap- 
pliances and  other  household  services  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  in  Gtovem- 
ment  quarters.  The  law,  as  it  reads  at 
present,  in  unfair  and  unrealistic. 

For  tills  reason,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  make  those 
families  in  Government  housing  eligible 
for  this  separation  allowance,  provided 
they  would  otherwise  be  so  entitled.  In 
1965  the  Air  Force,  reporting  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  endorsed  this  bill 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  recog- 
nized the  need  for  this  legislation,  acting 
favorably  on  it  in  the  summer  of  1965. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  failed  to  take 
action  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  rapid  passage  in 
both  Houses  this  time  around  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion is  even  more  critical  now  than  it 
was  2  years  ago. 


INTRODUCING  BILL  TO  MAKE  FAM- 
ILIES IN  GOVERNMENT  HOUSING 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  SEPARATION  AL- 
LOWANCE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sun  reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  feel  is 
of  great  Importance,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  continuing  and  ever-expanding 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  families  are  deprived  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers  for  periods  of  at 
least  a  year.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
amount  of  hardship  this  separation 
causes  each  family,  but  at  present  the 
law  does  not  treat  all  those  In  this  situa- 
tion equitably.     Basically,  the  problem 


AGRICULTURE    AT    THE    KENNEDY 
ROUND 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  take  a  hard 
line  on  agriculture  in  the  current  GATT 
negotiations  at  Geneva. 

American  farmers  have  a  $1.6  billion 
market  at  stake  In  the  Kennedy  roimd. 
The  Common  Market  is  the  largest  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  agricultural  products,  re- 
ceiving in  1966  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
exports.  Almost  every  commodity  we 
ship  to  Europe  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  we  fail  to  reach  a  meaningful 
agricultural  agreement  at  Geneva. 

In  these  farm  talks,  it  is  not  just  a 
simple  matter  of  either  getting  a  better 
trade  position  or  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  for  there  is  no  status  quo  to  which 
we  can  cling.  The  maintenance  of  our 
present  European  markets  for  grains, 
fruit,  vegetables,  auid  other  agricultural 
products  depends  on  a  good  agreement 
at  the  Kennedy  round. 

Failure  to  obtain  some  agricultural 
concessions  from  the  Common  Market 
by  the  time  our  trade  agreement  au- 
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thority  expires  at  the  end  of  Jiine  will 
leave  us  facing  new  and  more  forpiidable 
barriers  against  our  exports.  Conse- 
quently, although  we  have  increased  the 
value  of  agricultural  shipments^  to  the 
Common  Market  countries  by  nearly  40 
percent  since  1962.  prospects  for  further 
such  increases  will  be  dim  indeed  J  and  we 
may  well  be  faced  with  some  serious  cur- 
tailments. J 

The  markets  which  we  gain  oi|  lose  at 
Geneva  in  the  coming  weeks,  are  markets 
which  can  make  or  break  mahy  U.S. 
farmers.  With  the  produce  of  ^ne  out 
of  every  four  of  our  farm  acres  eiported, 
any  sizable  loss  of  foreign  marWets  will 
mean  loss  of  producer  income,  s.nd  will 
create  the  conditions  for  a  potenlial  sur- 
plus buildup. 

The  Department  of  AgriculUre  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  farm  parity 
ratio  has  now  dropped  to  74.  Jhere  is 
nothing  I  can  say  which  better  pmpha- 
sizes  the  point  I  am  trying  t6  make. 
Farmers  are  losing  the  battle  aga&nst  the 
cost -price  squeeze.  Prices  farriers  re- 
ceive are  going  down  while  the  prices  of 
virtually  everything  they  need  a^e  going 
up.  Real  estate  taxes,  feed,  fertilizer. 
labor  costs,  insurance,  seed,  interest,  fuel, 
machinery— all  are  taking  mora  of  the 
farmer's  dollar,  and  he  is  getti|ig  paid 
less.  American  producers  neled  the 
chance  to  expand  their  exports,  not  see 
them  cut  off.  I 

In  addition,  the  significance  ofl  dimin- 
ished agricultural  exports  to  our  balance 
of  trade  cannot  be  overlooked,)  Farm 
products  now  make  up  approximately 
20  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  afid  con- 
tribute substantially  in  our  favoi  on  the 
balance  of  payments  ledger.  Loss  of 
export  maikets  could  tip  the  sc^es  the 
other  way.  1 

This  is  why  the  present  apparent  lack 
of  progress  in  the  agricultural  talks  at 
Geneva  is  cause  for  grave  conaern. 

I  have  written  to  Hon.  William  Roth, 
Acting  special  Representative  fot  Trade 
Negotiations,  expressing  my  concern  over 
this  situation,  and  assuring  hua  of  my 
full  and  wholehearted  support  ot  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  U.S.  negotiatHig  posi- 
tion in  agriculture.  I  urged  hlmi  to  take 
a  firm  stand  in  demanding  reciprocal 
benefits  for  UJS.  agriculture,  and  reiter- 
ated my  view  that  agreements  dn  tariff 
reduction  of  Eiuropean  industrial  goods 
should  be  contingent  upon  meaningful 
concessions  for  our  jigrlcultural  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  wi^om  of 
ccwnmitting  ourselves  in  finalityj  on  re- 
duced tariffs  for  European  injdustrial 
goods  unless  it  becomes  clear  thit  satis- 
factory farm  agreements  will  be  reached 
In  the  Kermedy  round  negotiations. 
Otherwise,  I  fear  that  the  chamces  of 
negotiating  anything  of  value  for  U.S. 
agriculture  will  be  less  than  zeroa 

ADAM  CLAYTON  POWEIiL 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  getitleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  notwithstanding  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  House  select  committee 
that  he  be  seated,  censored,  and  forced 
to  return  a  reported  $40,000  that  he  is 
alleged  to  have  collected  illegally  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  fail  to  see  any 
pimishment  in  an  order  which  merely 
requires  an  alleged  wrongdoer  to  repay 
funds  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
illegally.  Such  punishment  would  be 
like  telling  a  little  boy  to  put  the  cookies 
back  after  he  had  been  caught  with  his 
hand  in  the  cookie  jar  without  slapping 
his  wrist,  or  like  telling  the  burglar  to 
give  his  loot  back  after  he  had  been 
caught  and  all  will  be  forgiven.  If  the 
Congress  is  going  to  mete  out  such  ridic- 
ulous penalties  how  can  it  complain 
about  the  Increased  lawlessness  in  the 
United  States,  its  soaring  crime  rate, 
or  about  judges  who  fail  to  hand  down 
proper  penalties  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
this  committee  reconmiendation  would 
permit  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  pay  his 
way  back  into  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  will  permit 
the  Congress  to  function  on  this  basis. 
The  good  people  of  our  counti-y  have 
been  appalled  by  some  of  the  revelations 
in  this  case.  In  my  opinion,  they  do 
not  want  any  person  so  charged  sitting 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  voting  on  legislation  which  will  af- 
fect their  lives. 

In  my  judgment,  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  report  would  establish  a  bad 
precedent  for  future  Congresses  in  that 
it  takes  a  narrow  view  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  Members 
and  of  its  right  to  expel  a  Member.  The 
select  committee,  apparently  was  swayed 
by  the  argument  put  forth  by  Powell's 
eight  attorneys  that  Congress  could  only 
inquire  into  the  age,  election,  citizen- 
ship, and  residence  of  a  Member.  If 
this  constitutional  provision  is  to  be  so 
narrowly  construed,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept any  person  sent  to  it  having  these 
basic  qualifications  regardless  of  his 
moral  fitness  to  serve.  I  do  not  believe 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  intend- 
ed that  the  powers  of  the  Congress  be 
so  limited.     

LOOK-AND-LISTEN  MEASURES 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  exteiui  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's session  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
provided  another  strong  argument  on 
why  adoption  of  two  of  my  previously 
introduced  measures  Is  so  important 
to  the  continued  dignity  and  integrity  of 
this  body. 

I  refer  to  House  Resolutions  228  and 
229,  which  I  again  introduced  February 
8,  1967,  and  which  have  been  referred 


to  as  the  look-and-llsten  package. 
These  resolutions  would  allow  debates 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  and  committee 
hearings  to  be  both  broadcast  and  tele- 
cast— in  effect  they  would  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  look  and  listen  to  their  Congress 
in  action. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spent  sev- 
eral hours  on  the  floor  debating  and  vot- 
ing on  the  fate  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
This  is  an  issue  which  has  been  accorded 
voluminous  publicity  in  media  through- 
out the  world.  The  great  public  in- 
terest was  obvious  from  the  throngs  of 
persons  who  tried  to  crowd  into  the 
House  galleries  for  the  debate.  I  say 
tried,  because  many  had  to  be  turned 
away.  Coimtless  hundreds  were  forced 
to  wait  for  more  than  an  hour  before 
being  allowed  into  the  gallery. 

I  also  point  to  the  publicity  which  has 
surrounded  the  controversy  over  the 
seating  of  Mr.  Powell  and  the  thinly 
veiled  innuendos  in  many  segments  of 
the  press  that  other  Members  are  guilty 
of  similar  indiscretions ;  that  these  Mem- 
bers are  trying  to  "cover  up"  their 
wrongdoings  and  fear  publicity. 

If  telecasting  and  broadcasting  were 
allowed,  two  things  would  have  been 
accomplished  yesterday. 

First  of  all,  we  would  have  effectively 
answered  any  criticisms  of  the  press  that 
we  feared  publicity.  We  would  have  had 
on  record,  in  the  public  view,  our  opinions 
and  our  reasons  for  out  actions  on  Mr 
Powell.  We  would  not  have  left  the 
public  with  any  vague  afterthoughts 
that  we  preferred  to  dispose  of  the  case 
in  secret. 

Second,  we  would  have  allowed  the 
public  to  view  the  functioning  of  the 
Congress,  an  institution  they  support 
each  year  with  many  millions  in  tax 
dollars.  In  an  era  when  we  constantly 
preach  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
pubhc  participation  in  governmental 
processes,  we  would  have  allowed  the 
public  to  practice  this  participation  we 
preach.  We  would  not  have  restricted 
it  to  the  lucky  few  himdred  who  were 
able  to  squeeze  into  the  crowded  gal- 
leries. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
point  to  the  necessity  of  adoption  of  my 
two  look-and-listen  resolutions.  Yes- 
terday's action  is  one  more  example  of 
the  increasing  need  for  public  access 
to  our  deliberations. 
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inductions     decreased     for    the     April 
month. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXVI— THE  NEGRO  AND 
THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  further  examination  of  Negro  in- 
duction rates,  I  am  presenting  a  com- 
parison of  draft  figures  for  March  1966 
with  those  of  April  1966.  when  a  lower- 
ing of  acceptable  standards  took  effect. 
Bear  In  mind  that  tbe  total  number  of 


A  representative  sampling  of  induction 
centers  across  the  coimtry,  shows, 
dramatically  in  some  instances,  the  effect 
that  lower  standards  had  upon  the  Negro 
percentage  of  inductions. 


Induction  center 

NefTo  percent 
of  total  in- 
ductees in 
March  1966 

Negro  percent 
of  total  in- 
ductees in 
April  1966 

Los  .^nceles,  Calif 

New  Haven,  Conn 

jHckson,  Miss   -    ..-. 

8.2 

las 

8.9 
37.0 

aar 

44.3 

50.8 
26.8 
30.9 
35.2 
41.3 
30.8 
28.R 
33.2 

ia2 
n.8 

1«.« 
&» 
1.1 

ai 

9.2 

10.6 

11.2 
12.7 

68.4 

Oakland,  Calif 

13.3 

Rflleich    N.C.  „  

42.3 

Houston,  Tex 

36.2 

SiJ"f\t'port,  La 

02.  7 

New  Orleans,  Ln... 

Coral  Gables,  Ha 

Richmond,  Va - 

fil.7 
32.1 

36. 8 

Jacksonville,  Flu    

Fort  .lackson,  S.C 

Memphis,  Tenn      

39.1 
59.5 
46.2 

.\rontpomery.  .\la 

Bftllimore,  Md 

3ti.5 
47.9 

Roanoke.  Va    .-  ....... 

17.1 

Charlotte,  N.C 

18.8 

Dallas.  Tex — 

Chicago.  111...- 

Denver,  Colo     

27.6 
13.2 
4.2 

Detroit.  Mich    . 

Ifi.2 

St  Louis,  Mo                

11.8 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

13.9 

The  rationale  advanced  for  acceptance 
of  men  who  were  formerly  rejected  and 
the  effect  this  will  have  on  the  Negro 
inductee,  who  previously  was  judged  un- 
fit for  service,  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  remarks. 


STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herewith  a  statement  which  was 
signed  and  issued  yesterday  by  10  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

Statement  on  Vietnam 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  Issued 
a  statement  setting  out  their  views,  at  length, 
regarding  the  supplemental  defense  author- 
ization bill  which  the  House  wUl  vote  on 
tomorrow.  As  part  of  their  discussion  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation,  the  signers  of  the 
statement  have  offered  a  four-jxjlnt  program 
which  the  United  States  should  adopt.  In 
essence.  It  includes  the  following : 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  United  States 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam: 

2.  United  States  support  for  truly  free 
elections  in  Soyth  Vietnam;  and  full  accept- 
ance of  any  role  won  by  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  a  result  of  those  elections; 

3.  United  States  proposal  of  four-party 
negotiations,  including  the  United  States, 
North  Vietnamese  government.  South  Viet- 
namese government,  and  National  Liberation 
Front,  to  secure  a  cease  flre  in  Vietnam; 

4.  Encouragement  of  the  formation  of  an 


appropriately  sponsored  international  con- 
ference to  seek  international  guarantees  for 
any  agreements  reached  by  the  participants 
in  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

We  have  previously  made  similar  proposals 
for  achievement  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict.  We  agree  with  the 
substance  of  these  proposals  and  believe 
that  adoption  of  them  would  greatly  enhance 
the  possibilities  for  successful  peace  nego- 
tiations in  that  unhappy  part  of  the  world. 
Resolution  of  the  conflict  would  then  enable 
us  to  devote  our  full  energies  and  resources 
to  the  many  unflnished  tasks  we  still  have 
before  us  at  home. 

JOSEPH  P.  Addabbo,  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, Prank  J.  Brasco.  Jeffery  Cohe- 
lan,  Leonard  Farbstein,  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  James 
H.  SCHETJER,  Herbert  Tenzek,  Sdnet 
R.  Yates,  Members  of  Congresa. 


THE  U.S.S.  "WILL  ROGERS" 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.S.  Will  Rogers  is  the  last  of  41 
Polaris  submarines  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  occasion  seems  appropriate 
for  a  brief  summary  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Polaris  program. 

It  was  just  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  Nautilus  put  to  sea — January 
17.  1955.  That  same  year  the  Navy  be- 
gan developing  a  ballistic  missile  for 
launching  from  a  nuclear  submarine. 
The  first  such  missile  was  launched  from 
the  U.S.S.  George  Washington,  July  20, 
1960. 

It  is  the  combination  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion with  long-range  atomic  missiles 
that  makes  Polaris  submarines  virtually 
invulnerable  and  highly  lethal  weapon 
systems.  Nuclear  propulsion  enables 
these  ships  to  travel  enormous  distances 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  re- 
main submerged  for  months  at  a  time. 
They  are  completely  self-sustaining. 
They  make  their  own  air  and  water. 
Their  crews  maintain  and  repair  all 
equipment  on  board. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy,  commenting  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Oie  Polaris  submarine,  said: 

The  nuclear  propelled  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine marks  the  closest  approach  now  fore- 
seeable to  an  ultimate  deterrent. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  after  ob- 
serving a  successful  launch  of  a  Polaris 
missile  from  the  U.S.S.  Andrew  Jackson 
in  November  1963.  said: 

Once  one  has  seen  a  Polaris  flring,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  weapons  system  £is  a  deterrent 
is  not  debatable. 

And  President  Johnson,  in  his  special 
message  on  national  defense,  January  18, 
1965,  announced  that  the  administration 
proposed  to  develop  a  new  missile  sys- 
tem— Poseidon — to  increase  the  striking 
power  of  our  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines. 

The  advantage  to  the  United  States  is 
obvious.      Any    would-be    aggressor    is 


aware  that  we  possess  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines, whose  location  he  does  not 
know,  each  equipped  with  16  missiles 
having  destructive  power  greater  than 
that  of  all  explosives  used  in  World  War 
n.  For  him  to  attack  the  United  States 
proper,  unless  he  had  previously  de- 
stroyed our  Polaris  fleet,  would  be  futile. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover, 
the  father  of  the  Polaris  and  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time : 

U.S.S.  "Will  Rogers"  (SSBN  659), 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  FebTuary  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gonzalez:  We  have  just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  41st 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine,  the  last  of  this 
type  currently  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
Will  Rogers  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion, Groton,  Connecticut.  We  also  have  In 
operation  27  attack-type  nuclear  subma- 
rines, making  a  total  of  68.  This  ship  Is 
named  for  Will  Rogers  (1879-1935) .  the  Okla- 
homa cowboy  who  became  one  of  America's 
most  pwpular  folk  humorists.  He  was 
born  and  raised  near  Oolagah,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, m  what  is  now  Rogers  County,  so 
named  for  his  father,  a  prosperous  rancher 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  member  of  the  convention  that 
drafted  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Both  parents  were  part  Chero- 
kee, and  Will  was  named  for  William  Penn 
Adair,  an  Indian  Chief  who  was  his  father's 
friend. 

The  only  son  of  a  well-to-do  family,  he 
was  offered  every  educational  advantage  but 
never  got  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  As  told 
in  Will's  autobiography,  his  father  "tried 
terribly  hard  to  make  something"  of  him, 
sending  him  to  "about  every  school  in  that 
part  of  the  country."  Will,  who  hated  school 
and  loved  the  outdoor  life  on  the  ranch,  sel- 
dom lasted  more  than  four  months  at  any 
one  of  them  before  deciding  that  the  teach- 
ers weren't  "running  the  school  right,  and 
rather  than  have  the  school  stop."  he  would 
leave.  Though  he  joked  about  the  tricks  he 
used  to  avoid  schooling.  Will  did  not  recom- 
mend them  to  others.  "I  have  regretted  all 
my  life,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  did  not  at 
least  take  a  chance  on  the  fifth  grade." 
When  he  left  home  at  19,  to  make  his  own 
way,  he  had  little  formal  education  but  was 
an  expert  cowpuncher  and  lariat  thrower. 
Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could  have  fore- 
seen that  these  skills  would  open  the  door  to 
a  highly  successful  career. 

He  began  modestly  enough  as  a  cowhand 
on  ranches  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Want- 
ing to  see  the  world,  he  worked  his  way  on 
cattle  boats,  roped  mules  in  Argentina,  and 
broke  horses  for  the  British  army  In  South 
Africa.  It  was  there.  In  Johannesburg,  that 
he  got  his  start  in  show  business.  He 
joined  Texas  Jack's  Wild  West  Show  as  a 
rope  artist  and  trick  rider.  Calling  himself 
"The  Cherokee  Kid,"  he  toured  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  for  three  years. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1905, 
he  appeared  regularly  in  wild  West  circuses 
and  on  the  vaudeville  circuit. 

Quite  by  accident.  Will  discovered  he  bad 
a  gift  for  making  witty  impromptu  remarks 
which  kept  his  audience  in  paroxysms  of 
laughter  and  greatly  enhanced  the  popu- 
larity of  his  rope  tricks.  When  he  Joined 
the  Zlegfeld  Follies  In  1915,  he  was  an  In- 
stantaneous success  though,  to  hear  him  tell 
it.  he  "was  the  least  known  member  of  the 
entire  aggregation."  doing  his  "little  specialty 
with  a  rope  and  telling  Jokes  on  national 
affairs.  Just  a  very  ordinary  little  vaudeville 
act  by  chance  sandwiched  in  among  this 
great  array." 
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Prom  the  stage  Will  moved  to  scraen  and 
radio,  becoming  one  of  the  highest  paid 
performers  of  his  time.  His  rope  tricks  had 
given  him  a  start  but  what  made  hin|  a  suc- 
cess was  his  talent  as  a  humorist. 

He  was  a  humorist,  not  merely  a  cofaedlan. 
He  wrote  his  own  lines  and  It  was  th«lr  con- 
tent no  less  than  his  Inimitable  delivery  that 
appealed  to  the  pubUc.  This  is  why  he  could 
progress  from  showmanship  to  authorship. 
In  1922  he  became  a  newspaper  colun*ilst  for 
the  McNaught  Syndicate,  his  columt  even- 
tually being  printed  in  350  papelrs  and 
reaching  an  audience  of  35  million.  He  was 
the  only  syndicated  columnist  of  his  time 
whose  dally  comment  was  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  metropolitan  papers.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  column,  he  wrote  many  mag- 
azine articles  and  was  in  great  demafad  as  a 
radio  broadcaster,  platform  lecturer,  and 
after-dinner  speaker.  HU  popularity  ]was  not 
restricted  to  the  United  States.  He  traveled 
extensively  and  met  many  of  the  I  world's 
greats,  but  fame  never  changed  hli  Innate 
modesty.  hU  natural  and  unassuming 
bearing.  "I  am  just  an  old  country  boy  In  a 
big  town  trying  to  get  along."  he  odce  said. 
••I  have  been  eating  pretty  regular  knd  the 
reason  I  have  been  Is  because  I  hav^  stayed 
an  old  country  boy."  I 

He  wrote  for  what  he  called  'Ithe  big 
Honest  Majority  and  felt  hlmseU  al  part  of 
this  majority— the  people  who  believed  in 
doing  right,  in  tending  to  their  busli^,  and 
letting  other  fellows  alone.  He  shaded  with 
them  a  certain  skepticism  toward  the  men 
elected  to  public  ofBce.  a  suspicion  th|at  these 
were  not  always  doing  what  th^  voters 
wanted  nor  telling  them  the  whole  truth 
about  the  country's  position  In  thfe  world. 
Win  appointed  himself  reporter  to  the 
American  people  on  the  doings  of  theigovern- 
ment.  His  comments  were  sometimfcs  sharp 
but  usually  fair  and  never  woundlqg.  Per- 
haps because  he  never  met  a  man  he  didn't 
like  Win  was  more  lenient  towafd  Indi- 
viduals m  public  office  than  toward  groups 
such  as  the  Congress  or  the  bureaucracy. 
He  shared  with  "the  big  Honest  Majority"  a 
tendency  to  deprecate  the  Congrest.  seem- 
ingly not  realizing  that  it  Is  the  gfleat  bul- 
wark of  the  people's  rights  and  closer  to  the 
electorate  than  any  other  branch  of 
government.  | 

Will  got  the  material  lor  his  comments 
from  the  newspapers,  from  personal  (observa- 
tion and  from  contact  with  people.  He 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
try taking  Its  pulse,  watching  Its  foibles  and 
foUl«.  Joshing  It  gently,  and  somet^nes  tell- 
ing It  disagreeable  homely  truth*.  Since 
he  dealt  mostly  with  contemporarf  events, 
much  of  what  he  said  has  a  sUghtlj  archaic 
flavor  now  but  some  of  his  remark*  remain 
relevant  Here  are  a  few  samples,  Just  as 
he  wrote  them,  with  spelUng  and  jxammar 
unchanged :  I 

"We  are  going  at  top  speed,  because  we 
are  using  all  our  natural  resource*  as  fast 
as  we  can.  If  we  want  to  bxiild  something 
out  of  wood,  all  we  got  to  do  Is  go  4ut  down 
a  tree  and  build  It.  We  dident  hava  to  plant 
the  tree.  Natvire  did  that  before  we  come. 
Suppose  we  couldent  build  somethl»g  out  of 
wood  till  we  found  a  tree  that  we  had  pur- 
posely planted  for  that  use.  Say.  tee  never 
would  get  It  built.  If  we  want  anything 
made  from  Steam.  aU  we  do  Is  go  dig  up  the 
coal  and  make  the  steam.  ...  If  we  need 
any  more  Gold  or  Sliver,  we  go  out)  and  dig 
It;  want  any  oil,  bore  a  well  and  fet  some. 
We  are  certainly  setUng  pretty  right  now. 
But  when  our  resources  run  out,  II  we  can 
still  be  ahead  of  other  nations  theti  will  be 
the  time  to  brag:  then  we  can  shoW  whether 
we  are  really  superior."  He  returns  to  this 
thought  time  and  again.  "The  tord  has 
sure  been  good  to  us,"  he  wrote.  "I|ow  what 
are  we  doing  to  warrant  that  good  luck  any 
more  than  any  other  Nation?"  These  ideas 
cannot  have  been  overly  popular  In  Isolation- 
ist America  of  the  1920'b  and  SO's. 


Then,  as  now,  Americans  found  It  hard 
to  understand  why  they  were  not  as  popular 
abroad  as  they  thought  they  should  be.  "It 
will  take  America  15  years  steady  taking  care 
of  our  own  business  and  letting  everybody 
else's  alone  to  get  us  back  to  where  every- 
body speaks  to  us  again,"  was  Will's  com- 
ment. 

Another  time  he  said:  "You  don't  know 
what  a  Country  we  have  got  till  you  start 
prowling  around  It.  Personally  I  like  the 
small  places  and  sparsely  populated  States. 
A  place  looks  better  before  It  gets  houses 
on  It  than  It  does  afterwards."  And 
here  are  a  few  shorties  "Humanity  is  not  yet 
ready  for  either  real  truth  or  real  harmony." 
"A  remark  generally  hurts  In  proportion  to 
Its  truth."  "You  must  Judge  a  man's  great- 
ness by  how  much  he  will  be  missed." 

Charles  ColUns  said  of  Will  Rogers  that 
he  was  "the  average  American,  as  that  the- 
oretical figure  likes  to  imagine  himself."  His 
humor  was  In  the  tradition  of  Mark  Twain, 
Artemus  Ward,  and  Plnley  Peter  Durme's 
"Mr.  Dooley. "  It  was  typically  American  In 
Its  determination  to  see  things  as  they  are 
and  in  its  lack  of  reverence  for  established 
pomposities  and  pretensions.  In  his  homely 
way  Will  made  sense  out  of  life  as  It  is  lived 
by  ordinary  men  and  women.  And  he  made 
them  laugh.  He  once  wrote:  "I  have  been 
over  20  years  trying  to  kid  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  out  of  a  few  loose  giggles  now  and 
again.  Somebody  had  to  act  the  fool,  and  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  many  that  picked 
out  that  unfunny  business  of  trying  to  be 
funny." 

The  sense  of  loss  so  widely  felt  at  his  un- 
timely death  In  an  airplane  accident  showed 
that  Win  Rogers  had  done  far  more  than 
entertain  his  pubUc;  he  had  touched  their 
hearts. 

Respectfully, 

H.   G.  RlCKOVEB. 


U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1838 
an  educator  named  Henry  Bernard  visit- 
ed Washington,  D.C.,  in  search  of  reli- 
able facts  about  the  Nation's  school  sys- 
tem. Because  he  found  none,  he  fought 
for  30  years  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
education  agency. 

In  1866  the  movement  he  initiated 
bore  fruit.  James  A.  Garfield,  then  a 
Congressman  but  later  to  become  a 
President,  presented  to  Congress  a  re- 
quest of  the  National  Association  of  State 
and  City  School  Superintendents  for  a 
rmtlonal  education  bureau.  On  March 
2. 1867,  an  act  was  approved  that  created 
a  Department  of  Education. 

Its  primary  purpose  was  to  be  statis- 
tical and  factfinding  organization  as  to 
"the  condition  and  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories." 

To  staff  the  fledgling  Department,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  name  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  was  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  year.  The 
Commissioner  was  authorized  to  name 
three  clerks— a  chief  clerk  to  receive 
$2,000  per  year,  and  two  others  to  receive 
$800  and  $1,600. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  step  by 


step  the  development  and  growth  of  a 
four-man  Department  whose  pay- 
roll totaled  $10,000  to  today's  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  which  has  some  2,500  em- 
ployees and  handles  a  budget  of  some  $4 
billion  per  year. 

However,  I  would  like  to  paint  with  a 
broad  brush  the  trends  and  directions  of 
education  in  the  United  States  today. 
Concurrent  with  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  a  hundred  years 
ago,  we  saw  the  birth  of  the  land-grant 
college  system  which  played  such  a  key 
role  in  this  Nation's  great  agriculture 
development. 

This  year  we  have  seen  the  President 
of  the  United  States  propose  the  creation 
of  sea-grant  colleges.  It  takes  no  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  visualize 
the  role  that  the  sea  must  play  in  sup- 
porting mankind. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  birth  of  our 
Nation,  to  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  100  years  ago,  and 
until  this  very  day,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  wisdom  have  de- 
termined that  the  education  of  their 
children  shall  remain  at  the  local  level 
and  not  be  directed  by  some  Central  Gov- 
ernment fiat.  The  system  has  its  draw- 
backs, we  must  admit.  But  when  we 
compare  it  with  others,  who  can  say  any 
other  educational  system  in  the  world 
comes  close  to  giving  its  citizenry  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  education  avail- 
able to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  in 
their  public  school  systems? 

So.  I  for  one.  want  to  praise  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  which  today  is  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  master- 
minding the  Federal  Government's  sup- 
port of  local  education.  Through  the 
Office's  creative  programs,  its  vision,  and 
dedication  to  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  creative  federal- 
ism, our  American  education  system  will 
continue  to  grow  and  our  Nation  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 
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THE    GEORGIA    RADIO    AND    TELE- 
VISION INSTITUTE,  ATHENS.  GA. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
host  to  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  delegation  represent- 
ing the  Sixth  District,  the  Honorable 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  who  addressed  the 
22d  aimual  Georgia  Radio  &  Tele- 
vision Institute  held  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  my  hometown  of  Athens. 
This  Institute  was  inaugurated  In  1946 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Drewry. 
dean  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
In  conjunction  with  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters. 

The  program  for  the  22d  armual  In- 
stitute was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Bankston,  of  radio  WGAU.  of  Athens, 
and  Dr.  Worth  McDougald,  of  the  uni- 
versity    school     of     journalism.      Mr. 


Donald  McDougald,  president  of  the 
GAB,  from  Statesboro,  presided  at  all 
sessions. 

Representative  Kornegay,  eighth 
ranking  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  elo- 
quently traced  the  progress  in  radio  and 
television  since  the  1920's,  and  took  up 
some  of  the  industry's  present  problems. 
His  speech  was  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  program.  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
serting it  in  the  permanent  Record  of 
Congress. 

The  address  follows : 

Address  by  Hon.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  Mem- 
ber OF  Congress,  Sixth  District  of  North 
Carolina,  Before  the  Georgia  Radio  St. 
Television  Instttute,  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1967 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  come  back 
to  Georgia.  I  have  spent  many  happy  days  in 
your  great  state  and  some  of  my  finest  and 
closest  friends  live  here. 

Thanks  to  good  fortune  and  Uncle  Sam's 
Army,  I  spent  a  year  back  in  1943  going  to 
school  In  a  little  school  in  Atlanta  they  call 
Tech.  I  learned  to  love  Georgia  and  I  come 
back  down  here  every  chance  I  get. 

I  truly  appreciated  the  invitation  to  come 
down  here  and  take  part  in  your  fine  pro- 
gram. I  accepted  your  gracious  offer  because 
of  my  friend,  Congressman  Bob  Stephens. 

Let  me  say  that  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
been  blessed  for  many  decades  in  having 
responsible  leaders  In  Its  government.  The 
Georgia  delegation  in  the  Congress  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  most  able  groups 
of  legislators  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Certainly,  the  Georgia  members  of 
the  House  include  some  of  my  very  best 
friends  In   Washington. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  representing  you 
men  like  Bob  Stephens,  my  host  here  In 
Athens.  Bob  and  I  went  to  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time  and  It  is  an  honor  to  serve 
with  him  and  your  other  capable  representa- 
tives. 

Bob  was  good  enough  to  meet  me  at  the 
airport  In  Atlanta  yesterday  and  drive  me 
over  here  to  Athens,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  staying  last  night  at  the  Stephens  home. 
I  asked  Bob  during  our  conversations  what 
he  thought  I  might  talk  about  today.  Bob 
didn't  ten  me  what  I  should  talk  about  but 
he  did  tell  me  not  "to  make  one  of  those 
Texas  longhorn  speeches" — one  with  a  point 
here  and  a  point  there  and  a  lot  of  bun  in 
between. 

The  more  I  thought  about  the  contents  of 
my  remarks  to  this  distinguished  group,  the 
more  I  wondered  about  my  Judgment  in  ac- 
cepting your  invitation.  For  each  of  you  Is 
an  expert  In  your  field.  You  are  In  day-to- 
day contact  with  the  problems  you  face  and 
you  are  part  of  the  fantastic  progress  made  In 
the  broadcasting  Industry  in  its  relatively 
short  life  span.  I  do  not  have  the  expertise 
In  this  field  that  you  have.  Yet,  my  expe- 
rience on  the  Communications  and  Power 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  does,  I 
think,  give  me  some  insight  into  your  prob- 
lems and  your  progress.  And.  then.  I  think 
I  am  far  enough  away  from  home  and  from 
Washington  to  qualify  this  morning  as  some- 
thing of  an  expert. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  in  the  next 
few  minutes  some  of  my  general  observations 
concerning  the  broadcast  industry. 

This  is  indeed  an  exciting  time  In  the  field 
of  communications.  This  Is  also  a  very  chal- 
lenging time  for  those  who  are  a  part  of  this 
great  industry  that  is  yours.  In  your  short, 
but  dramatic  half-century  of  progress,  you 
have  accomplished  much.  And  with  the  sky 
not  even  the  literal  limit  today,  undreamed  of 
achievements  are  Just  ahead. 

But,  there  are  some  Issues  and  some  prob- 
lems that  win  need  Immediate  attention  be- 


fore the  future  for  broadcasting  and  broad- 
casters can  be  brought  into  sharper  focus. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  like  it  or  not,  broad- 
casting and  government,  or  politics — if  you 
will,  are  partners.  And,  neither  side  of  this 
equation  has  always  been  silent  partners. 
Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  feel  you  have  been 
squeezed  too  hard  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission — and  the  Congress,  on 
occasion. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  side-show  strong- 
man who  awed  crowds  by  squeezing  a  lemon 
dry.  then  offering  $1,000  to  anybody  In  the 
audience  who  could  get  Just  one  more  drop 
out  of  the  lemon.  Nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion when  a  wispy  little  man  In  one  audience 
dared  to  challenge  the  strongman. 

The  strongman  first  squeezed  the  lemon 
until  It  was  little  more  than  a  pulp,  then 
handed  It  to  his  frail  challenger.  The  little 
man  not  only  squeezed  out  another  drop — 
but  got  almost  a  saucerful  of  lemon  Juice. 

"Amazing!"  the  strongman  conceded. 
"What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?"  he  asked 
the  Uttle  fellow. 

"I'm  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service," 
the  Uttle  man  replied. 

So,  I'm  sure  you  agree  that  the  government 
does  have  some  squeezers. 

But,  the  government  has  exercised  some 
control  over  broadcasting,  in  various  degrees, 
since  the  Wireless  Ship  Act  was  passed  In 
June,  1910.  This  act  required  ships  carry- 
ing 50  or  more  persons,  including  passengers 
and  crew,  to  Install  wireless  sets  capable  of 
transmitting  or  receiving  messages  over  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  An  amendment  was 
added  in  1912  to  govern  radio  on  merchant 
ships. 

Until  the  1920's  radio  was  pretty  much  a 
self-regulated  Industry,  with  industry  repre- 
sentatives meeting  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  But,  this  was  a  period 
of  growing  confusion. 

It  was  realized  In  the  20's  by  almost  all 
concerned  that  something  more  definite  was 
needed  and  Congress  experienced  the  rather 
strange  phenomenon  of  an  industry  request- 
ing the  government  to  regulate  It. 

This  Is  an  Important  factor  to  consider 
In  connection  with  the  development  of 
broadcast  regulations.  The  pioneers  In  the 
field  of  radio  recognized  that  they  could 
not  operate  In  a  vacuum,  devoid  of  regula- 
tion and  proper  control  measures.  Thus, 
after  several  years  of  consideration  of  a 
Radio  Act,  in  1927  a  compromise  was  reached 
and  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  was  es- 
tablished— on  a  tempwrary  year-to-year  ba- 
sis. The  next  several  years  were  precarious 
ones  for  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  with 
the  Commission  almost  dying  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  It  limped  along  for  several  years 
with  ilttle  authority  and  little  to  work  with 
except  for  some  impractical  and  Infeaslble 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Congress  tried  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
chaos  during  1932  and  finally  managed  to 
pass  a  bin  which  would  have  combined 
the  Radio  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  the  Radio  Commission,  but 
President  Hoover  stuck  the  bUl  in  his  pock- 
et— where  it  remained. 

Then,  after  much  legislative  Jockeying, 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  was  en- 
acted, establishing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Unfortunately,  this  act 
did  not  immediately  alleviate  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  then  existed  and  even  more 
unfortunately  has  not  up  until  this  very 
minute.  The  Congress  gave  the  Commis- 
sion powers  either  too  broad  or  too  vague 
and  the  only  standard  It  was  given  to  fol- 
low is  the  phrase  "the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience and  nece.sslty."  This  phrase  con- 
ferred an  almost  unlimited  area  for  admin- 
istrative Judgment  and  discretion  and,  oh, 
how  many  sins  have  been  committed  in  its 
name! 

It  was  expected  that  this  admittedly  broad 
language  would  furnish  the  Commission  vslth 
an  effective  means  by  which  It  could  formu- 


late its  own  firm  policy  in  a  rapidly  de- 
veloping area  about  which  Congress  had  little 
knowledge. 

Due  to  a  chronic  lack  of  effort  toward  con- 
trol, and  a  general  tendency  for  hand-sitting 
by  the  Commission,  coupled  often-tlmes  with 
some  strong  pressures  against  active  regula- 
tion by  the  industry,  the  Commission  has 
failed  over  the  years  to  channelize  its  dis- 
cretionary power  by  establishing  firm  policy 
and  standards.  History  shows  that  it  has 
only  been  active  in  those  areas  of  traffic  con- 
trol where  activity  has  been  largely  forced 
upon  it. 

Just  as  you  in  the  industry  have  not  always 
been  satisfied  with  the  actions  and  activities 
of  the  Commission,  neither  has  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  evident  in  the  plethora  of 
resolutions  to  authorize  investigations  and 
the  harsh  criticism  of  Commission  activities 
or  lack  of  activities  in  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  debates. 

Of  course.  Congress  can  realistically  be 
accorded  some  of  the  blame  for  much  of  the 
criticism  aimed  at  the  FCC.  Responsibility 
can  be  assessed  against  the  Congress  for  its 
failure  to  provide  definite  guides  and  stand- 
ards for  the  Commission  to  follow.  In  our 
defense,  however,  let  me  say  that  the  field  of 
broadcasting,  however  important,  is  but  one 
of  the  many  things  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Communications  Subcommittee. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  bills  and  im- 
portant issues  that  command  the  time  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  so  that 
It  Is  something  of  an  Impractlcallty  to  as- 
sume the  constant  watchdog  role  to  the 
Congress  for  something  an  agency  of  the 
government  should  be  doing. 

If  the  FCC  does  not  have  the  authority  or 
the  tools  it  needs.  It  should  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  them.  We  can  and  we 
should  give  general  guidance,  but  the  Con- 
gress Is  not  equipped  either  with  the  time 
or  the  talent  to  run  the  everyday  operations 
of  a  government  agency  or  department. 

The  Congress,  in  1966,  had  litte  legislation 
of  major  Interest  to  the  broadcasting  busi- 
ness, except  for  rather  lengthy  hearings  re- 
garding community  antenna  television,  a 
subject  which  a  West  Coast  Circuit  Court 
Judge  recently  classified  as  a  "gory  mess." 
As  much  as  I  hate  to  open  up  that  can  of 
worms  again,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  give  thoughtful  and  careful  attention 
to  this  fast  emerging  new  field  and  lay  down 
some  general  guidelines.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  task,  for  not  all  the  problems  are  black 
and  white,  if  you  radio  people  will  excuse 
the  expression.  There  are  many  shades  of 
gray  that  complicate  an  already  complex 
situation. 

Yet  It  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  basic  principles 
for  the  operation  of  community  antenna  tele- 
vision services,  while  insuring  the  continua- 
tion of  a  healthy,  viable  local  broadcasting 
system.  We  cannot  and  we  should  not  let 
the  courts  assume  all  of  this  burden.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  Utlgatlon  can  take 
years  to  determine  proper  areas  of  responsi- 
blUty  and  liablUty.  Meanwhile,  CATV  and 
broadcasting  are  groping  In  the  dark,  await- 
ing some  light  to  be  shed  on  the  confusing 
subject. 

The  90th  Congress,  and  the  broadcasting 
industry,  can  reasonably  expect  a  number  of 
interesting  and  challenging  legislative  and 
regulative  Issues  to  arise. 

One  that  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  and 
talked  a  lot  about  yourselves  is  not  exactly  a 
new  controversy,  but  one  which  has  recently 
been  placed  closer  to  the  front  burner.  That 
one  Is  editorializing. 

This  subject  has  been  kicked  around  for 
years — or  since  the  "second  Mayfiower  de- 
cision" 19  years  ago.  Earlier  this  month,  my 
friend  Vlnce  Wasllewskl,  in  a  speech  to  a 
Joint  session  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature, 
sounded   the   NAB   call   to   arms,   saying  in 
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effect  that  he  had   "rather  flght  than  switch" 
the  right  of  broadcasters  to  edltorialli  ;e. 

If  Congress  should  tell  broadcasters  to  stop 
editorializing,  Vlnce  said.  '•It  wouldidestroy 
broadcasting  not  only  as  an  Instrunent  as- 
sisting In  the  formation  of  public  ^pinion, 
but  even  as  an  effective  conduit  of  boUtlcal 
news."  Vlnce  might  have  used  a  sUgh  t  "over- 
klU"  m  his  pitch  to  the  North  Dakoia  legis- 
lature, for  broadcasting  had  been  arc  und  for 
years  before  the  industry  came  slo'irly  and 
deliberately  to  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  editorializing.  Stilt  Vlnce 
voiced  a  serious  concern  for  a  serious  Attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  to  restrict  or  ll^nlt  the 
broadcasting  of  editorials.  ! 

Actually,  the  Communications  Act!  of  1934 
does  not  have  any  specific  provlslo^  which 
sets  forth  Congressional  policy  [towards 
broadcast  editorializing.  Neither  doek  It  spe- 
cifically permit  or  prohibit  broadcast  edi- 
torializing, or  lay  down  any  ground  |ules  for 
such  activity.  i 

The  FCC  tried  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  editorializing  first  In  1941  In  tiie  first 
Mayflower  decision  by  applying  the  |  general 
provisions  of  the  Act,  that  a  broadcast  license 
may  be  granted  only  If  it  serves  th*  public 
interest,  convenience  or  necessity.  The  Com- 
mission construed  that  provision  as  preclud- 
ing broadcast  editorializing  by  lice; 
cause  the  Commission  felt  that 
editorializing  could  not  be  reconcl 
the  interest  of  the  public  In  having  broadcast 
operations  conducted  fairly  and  Impartially. 

Later  in  its  Report  of  1949.  after  e>ctenslve 
hearings  on  the  subject,  the  Conimlsslon 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion  and  deter- 
mined that  licensee  editorializing  wjas  com- 
patible with  the  public  Interest,  provided 
licensees  would  affirmatively  ajd  and 
encourage  the  airing  of  opposing  vle^s. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  Commission 
construed  the  statutory  language  of  an  act 
of  Congress  to  reach  diametrically  opposite 
resvUts.  Consequently,  I  think  that  the 
Congress  does  have  a  responslblllt 
exercise  of  Its  oversight  function  to 
the  practices  and  policies  and  con 
possible  need  for  further  clarifylnj 
tlon. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  broai, 
dustry  has  not  only  the  right  to  editorialize, 
but  often  it  has  the  responsibility  <o  do  so. 
But.  in  so  doing,  I  also  feel  that  the  broad- 
caster should  observe  basic  rules  of ifalmess 
as  generally  prescribed  In  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  that  broadcasters  must  operate  In 
the  public  Interest.  I 

Few  arguments  can  be  made  against  the 
application  of  good  faith  Judgment  in  air- 
ing controversial  Issues.  Broadcasllng  sta- 
tions are  licensed  to  sen-e  the  public  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  th(i  private 
or  selfish  Interest  of  Individuals.  CBrtainly, 
it  does  not  serve  the  public  Inte  est,  for 
example,  to  allow  a  one-sided  presen  atlon  of 
political  Issues  of  a  campaign. 

Incidentallv.  politicians  think  tliere  are 
but  two  kinds  of  voters:  Those  who  will 
vote  for  your  candidate  and  a  lot  of  Ignorant, 
prejudiced   fools. 

The  Old  Radio  Commission  many  years 
ago  came  to  this  conclusion:  ".  .  .  th»re  is  no 
room  for  the  operation  of  broadcasi  Ing  sta- 
tions exclusively  by  or  in  the  prtva  ;e  inter- 
ests of  Individuals  or  groups  so  fa-  as  the 
nature  of  programs  Is  concerned,  rhere  is 
not  room  in  the  broadest  band  f  3r  every 
school  of  thought,  religious,  political,  social 
and  economic,  each  to  have  Its  separate 
broadcasting  station.  Its  mouthpiece  in  the 
ether.  If  franchises  are  extended  lo  some. 
It  gives  them  an  unfair  advanta  ;es  over 
others,  and  results  in  a  corresponcf  ng  cut- 
ting-down of  general  public-service  fetatlons. 
It  favors  the  interests  and  desires  df  a  por- 
tion of  the  listening  public  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest.  Propaganda  stations  (a  teflm  which 
is  here  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
not  In  a  derogatory  sense)  are  not  consistent 
with  the  most  beneficial  sort  of  disc  ission  of 
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publlc  questions.  As  a  general  rule,  postu- 
lated on  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  on 
the  standard  of  public  Interest,  convenience, 
or  necessity,  particular  doctrines,  creeds,  and 
beliefs  must  find  their  way  into  the  market 
of  Ideas  by  the  existing  public-service  sta- 
tions, and  If  they  are  sufficient  Importance 
to  the  listening  public  the  microphone  will 
undoubtedly  be  available.  If  It  is  not,  a  well- 
founded  complaint  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Commission  In  Its  future 
action  with  reference  to  the  station  com- 
plained of." 

Generally  speaking,  this  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  both  the  Commission  and  the  ma- 
jority members  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
broadcast  editorials.  Yet,  with  the  end  of 
each  campaign  season  and  the  rising  number 
of  stations  amplifying  their  views  and  com- 
ments on  Issues,  renewed  proposals  of  edi- 
torial bans  or  restrictions  are  raised  anew. 

Another  Issue  that  probably  will  get  at- 
tention In  this  Congress  Is  the  handling  of 
election  results.  This,  to  me.  is  an  Ironic 
twist,  for  the  first  formal  broadcasting  Is 
considered  to  have  begun  on  November  2, 
1920,  by  KDKA  In  Pittsburgh.  And  the  sub- 
ject of  that  first  formal  broadcast  was  the 
returns  of  the  Hardlng-Cox  election  cam- 
paign. 

Contrary  to  network  studies,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  advance  the  proposition 
that  forecasts  of  elections  influence  the  vot- 
ers and  suggest  that  election  coverage  and 
the  projection  of  winners  be  shut  off  until 
the  polls  close. 

Of  course,  Congress  can  ascertain  whether 
a  broadcast  station  is  a  propaganda  outlet 
for  canned  material  bolstering  the  political 
philosophy  of  some  tax  exempt  Institution  or 
bolstering  the  concealed  economic  interests 
of  those  In  control  of  the  station. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  more,  not  less, 
scrutiny  of  electronic  Journalism  In  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  only  natural,  I  feel.  For  Con- 
gress has  consistently  suid  Increasingly  looked 
upon  public  broadcasting  as  a  powerful 
moulder  of  public  opinion  and  a  potential 
instrtunent  of  political  power. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  every  year  since  the 
passage  of  the  Communications  Act,  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  relative  to  monopoly  in  broadcast- 
ing. The  Congress,  historically,  has  been 
more  concerned  with  the  problems  of  monop- 
oly In  broadcasting  than  with  any  other  facet. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  90th  Congress  might 
very  well  take  another  look  at  this  area. 
There  Is.  and  should  be.  a  growing  interest 
In  Congress  in  the  changed  pattern  of  station 
ownership,  with  a  growing  number  of  cor- 
porate conglomerates  that  now  hold  broad- 
casting licensee.  The  ITT-ABC  oase  has  em- 
phasized the  possible  need  for  further  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

In  the  early  years  of  radio,  ownership  of  a 
radio  station  was  more  of  a  personal  thing 
and  until  recent  years,  a  nvan  was  expected  to 
go  through  details  of  application  before  op- 
erating a  station.  Now.  the  exi>anslon  Is 
done  by  purchasing  stations  through  a 
license  transfer  procedure  at  the  FCC  that 
is  usually  brief  and  perfvmctory.  This  has 
brought  on  buying  and  selling  of  licenses  by 
organized  brokers,  who  get  the  FCC  rubber 
stamp  of  approval.  This  area  might  well 
be  looked  Into  to  determine  if  the  public  in- 
terest is  Impeded. 

One  Issue  that  may  well  come  before  Con- 
gress soon  Is  one  wrought  by  our  tremendous 
advance  In  technology.  The  question  of  a 
domestic  communications  satellite  system  Is 
almost  certain  to  get  Congressional  atten- 
tion. The  Congress  surely  will  be  asked  to 
reexamine  the  questions  of  the  control  and 
ojjeratlon  of  the  earth  stations. 

Speaking  of  technology,  a  man  walked  up 
to  a  vending  machine  and  put  in  a  coin. 
He  pressed  the  button  labeled  "coffee,  double 
cream,  sugar."  No  cup  appeared,  but  th« 
nozzles  went  Into  action,  sending  forth  cof- 
fee,   cream    and    sugar.     After    the    proper 


amounts  had  gone  down  the  drain,  the  ma- 
chine turned  itself  off. 

"Now,  that's  real  automation !"  the  man  ex- 
claimed. "This  thing  even  drinks  it  for  you." 
The  growth  of  the  broadcast  industry  also 
has  brought  on  a  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  This 
Is  the  problem  of  the  electromagnetic  fre- 
quency spectrum.  We  must  give  this  prob- 
lem the  attention  it  deserves,  for  we  are 
simply  running  out  of  space  in  the  airwaves, 
which  Is  m  reality  one  of  our  great  natiual 
resources.  In  considering  the  allocation  or 
reallocation  of  the  spectrum,  we  must  realize 
that  over  80  per  cent  of  today's  uses  of  the 
spectrum  have  been  put  Into  operation  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  This  Is  a  concern 
for  both  public  and  private  broadcasters,  and 
especially  for  the  mobile  land  users,  for  the 
spectrum  Is  a  silent  partner  to  all  of  our 
national  enterprises.  More  research  into  this 
problem  Is  vitally  needed  to  conserve  this 
resource  and  to  produce  new  channels  of 
communications  for  our  growing  population. 
Educational  television  Is  another  subject 
for  continued  and  Increased  attention.  The 
development  of  ETV  should  be  stimulated 
and  the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  In  partnership  with  the  public  sector 
in  its  development.  President  Johnson  in- 
dicated in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress  that  his  administration  was 
committed  to  the  advancement  of  ETV.  He 
told  the  Congress  that  he  would  submit  pro- 
posals to  us  on  this  subject  and  I  will  with- 
hold any  comment  until  I  have  seen  his  sug- 
gestions. It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that  edu- 
cational television  has  great  potential  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  educational,  cultural  and 
social  well-being,  but  as  yet  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface. 

Then,  of  course,  we  will  continue  to  hear 
complaints  and  suggestions  and  even  pro- 
posed legislation  about  advertising  and  com- 
mercials. And,  these  will  rtm  the  spectrum 
of  length  and  frequency,  rates  and  discounts, 
volume  and  so  forth. 

You  may  have  seen  the  results  of  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance's  weekly  TV 
poll,  which  I  noticed  In  the  Washington  Star 
a  few  days  ago.  Even  so,  the  results  are 
worth  repeating.  Some  95  per  cent  of  those 
responding  to  this  poll  want  controls  on  tele- 
vision commercials  and  more  than  half,  52 
per  cent,  want  the  government  to  do  It. 

Many  of  those  responding  say  that  they 
are  basically  opposed  to  more  government 
control,  but  they  want  more  regulation  of 
the  frequency,  length,  volume  and  content 
of  the  commercials. 

I  believe  you  know  that  the  Congress  Is 
made  up  of  politicians,  or  those  who  were 
good  enough  politicians  to  get  elected  and 
that  the  only  way  to  get  elected  Is  to  have 
more  people  vote  for  you  than  the  other 
candidate.  It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  If 
95  percent  of  the  people  want  something 
through  their  elected  government,  they 
stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  getting  it.  All 
that  needs  to  be  said  on  that  score  is,  "heal 
thyself"  before  Congress  heals  it  for  you. 

There  are  other  winds  stirring  in  Washing- 
ton that  effect  advertising,  a  $16  billion  busi- 
ness of  which  you  In  the  broadcast  field  have 
a  large  stake  in.  There  are  some  individuals 
and  agencies  of  the  government  and  some 
Individuals  In  the  Congress  who  are  deter- 
mined to  make  basic  changes  In  the  market 
place  and  their  Ideas.  If  carried  to  fruition, 
will  have  a  definite  bearing  on  your  own 
business. 

For  Instance,  the  Justice  Department 
wants  new  sources — sources  other  than  ad- 
vertising— of  information  on  products  for 
public  use.  This  would  be  government- 
sponsored  consumer  reports.  Donald  Turner, 
Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
Trust  Envision,  wotUd  develop  counter  In- 
fiuences  to  advertising,  since  he  feels  that 
advertising  restricts  trade  and  creates  arti- 
ficial monopolies. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  President's  ad- 
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vlser  on  consumer  affairs,  would  effect  great 
changes  on  advertisers,  by  making  ads  more 
gpecific. 

Ad  discounts,  trading  stamps,  pricing  of 
private  brands  and  many  other  areas  in  the 
advertising  and  promotion  field  are  getting 
close,  hard  looks  in  Washington  and  all  of 
these  could  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your  ad- 
vertising departments. 

And,  most  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar 
with  the  propKwal  made  recently  by  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator  Magnuson 
gald  Just  last  week  that  the  cigarette  Indus- 
try must  give  up  broadcast  advertising  or 
work  with  the  networks  to  provide  public 
service  time  for  education  about  smoking 
and  health.  He  would  place  a  ban  on  ciga- 
rette advertising,  he  says,  because  a  law 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  which  placed  a 
warning  on  all  cigarette  packages  and  con- 
tainers has  not  proved  adequate  in  getting 
smokers  to  quit  smoking. 

The  advertising  moratorium  Senator  Mag- 
nuson wants  for  cigarettes  is  contrary  to  the 
very  basic  concepts  of  democracy.  For  all 
that  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  contained,  there  is  not  yet 
any  documentary  evidence  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  catise  of  lung  cancer,  em- 
physema or  any  other  major  illness.  There 
18  only  suggested  a  causal  relationship.  To 
this  date,  no  one  has  offered  any  docu- 
mented proof  of  inducing  cancer  In  any 
animal  or  human  by  the  Inhalation  of  ciga- 
rette smoke.  But,  without  a  fair  trial,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  hang  not 
only  the  cigarette  Industry  but  the  advertis- 
ing Industry  along  with  it. 

Thus,  would  Senator  Magnuson  kill  well 
over  $200  million  worth  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing each  year — for  radio  and  TV  commercials 
alone.  This  figure  represents  only  the  six 
major  cigarette  producers. 

Not  only  is  this  a  drastic  punitive  measure 
against  an  industry  that  so  far  has  been 
found  guiltless,  but  it  Is  ludlcroiis  to  think 
that  an  advertising  ban  will  prevent  cigarette 
smoking.  Surely,  the  Senator  must  remem- 
ber the  results  of  the  liquor  prohibition  at- 
tempt and  the  creation  of  speakeasies  and 
bootleg  booze. 


NLRB  MILESTONE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  a  voter  symbolic  of 
the  25-millionth  vote  cast  in  representa- 
tion elections  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  will  be  honored  in  cere- 
monies here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  occasion  will  also  be  marked  by 
ceremonies  in  cities  in  which  regional 
oflSces  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  are  located. 

The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to  deter- 
mine the  wishes  of  workers  as  to  which, 
if  any,  union  will  represent  them  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  numerous  and  oftentimes 
violent  strikes,  picket  lines  and  sitdowns 
for  union  recognition  which  took  place 
in  the  early  1930's  before  the  passage  in 
1935  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  The  contrast  between  today's 
peaceful  resolution  of  questions  of  repre- 
sentation and  yesterday's  tempestuous 
resolution  is  the  difference  between  In- 


dustrial democracy  and  industrial 
anarchy. 

In  these  past  31  years,  some  200,000 
elections  have  been  conducted  by  the 
NLRB.  These  elections  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule.  If  a  majority  of 
employees  in  a  bargaining  unit  vote  for 
a  union  as  bargaining  representative,  it 
becomes  the  agent  for  all  employees  in 
the  unit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
than  a  majority  vote  for  representation, 
there  is  no  bargaining  agent  and  a  year 
must  elapse  before  another  election  can 
be  held. 

The  election  procedures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  have  i>aid 
off  handsomely  in  the  form  of  industrial 
peace.  Before  these  procedures  were 
established  in  1935,  almost  half  of  the 
labor  disputes  in  the  country  had  as  a 
major  issue  union  recognition  and  other 
aspects  of  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize.  Today  recognition  and  orga- 
nization are  issues  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  labor  disputes;  in  1965,  less  than 
three  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
man-days  lost  by  strikes  arose  from  dis- 
putes involving  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  25-millionth 
voter  on  this  significant  milestone  in  the 
Board's  31-year  history. 


CASTING  OF  THE  25  MILLIONTH 
VOTE  SINCE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
NLRB  ACT  IN  1935 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  on  March  2  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  commemo- 
rates the  casting  of  the  25  millionth  vote 
in  the  secret  ballot  elections  it  has  con- 
ducted since  passage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  dis- 
tinguished speakers  will  participate  in  a 
morning  program  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  a  luncheon  here  on  the 
Hill  will  follow.  That  evening  there 
will  be  a  reception  at  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  a  unique  salute  to  the  NLRB 
election  process  that  the  hosts  at  the 
reception  will  be  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Indeed  it  augurs  well,  I  believe,  for  the 
future  of  stable  labor  relations  to  find 
these  organizations  joining  in  tribute  to 
the  election  process  by  which  working 
men  and  women  can  vote  to  express 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  want  a 
union  to  represent  them  in  collective 
bargaining  with  their  employers. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  an  election 
in  my  own  State  was  the  one  in  which 
this  historic  ballot  was  cast.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Paul  Scheno  of  Carteret,  N.J.,  who 
was  designated  by  the  NLRB  to  symbol- 
ize the  25  millionth  voter,  exercised  his 
franchise  In  an  NLRB-supervised  elec- 
tion In  which  employees  of  the  new 


Reynolds  Metal  Co.  aluminum  can  man- 
ufacturing plant  at  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
selected  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  to  be  their  collective 
bargaining  representative. 

The  fact  that  25  million  working  men 
and  women  have  given  free  voice  to  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  cannot  but  re- 
mind us  that  before  passage  of  the  act 
sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  of  New  York,  violence,  even 
death,  often  accompanied  efforts  by  em- 
ployees to  win  the  right  to  speak  for 
themselves  about  the  wages  they  will  be 
paid  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  employed. 

Congress  provided  a  ready  and  reason- 
able way — a  peaceful  way — for  them  to 
express  their  opinion.  They  have  done 
so  by  the  millions  and  the  Nation  is 
sounder  economically  for  their  having 
done  so.  Free  collective  bargaining  is 
essential  to  a  free  and  healthy  economy. 
Responsible  management  and  labor  have 
few  restraints  upon  them  in  this  country. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  political  de- 
mocracy which  insists  that  the  men  and 
women  who  produce  our  abundance 
should  know  and  exercise  industrial 
democracy  to  the  fullest. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post  percep- 
tively point  out  that  the  students  of 
Stanford  University  condemned  their 
own  conduct  by  yelling  "Shame,  shame, 
shame,"  as  they  tried  to  mob  the  Vice 
President  on  his  recent  visit. 

The  Post's  editors  go  on  to  decry  the 
Stanford  incident  as  "the  kind  of  violent 
intervention  in  disciplined  debate  that 
the  world  grew  accustomed  to  in  Ger- 
many during  the  rise  of  nazism."  They 
assert  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  di- 
minish or  impair  the  right  to  orderly 
dissent  than  the  emptyheaded,  irre- 
sponsible, irrational  disorder  of  such 
demonstrations. 

The  article  warns  that  if  our  univer- 
sities cannot  assure  safe  conduct  for  the 
Government  ofiBcials  who  visit  their 
campuses,  prudent  public  men  will  have 
to  decline  such  appearances. 

I  believe  that  the  Post's  comments  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
make  them  a  part  of  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  19671 
Shame!     Shame!    Shame! 

The  students  of  Stanford  University  who 
tried  to  mob  Vice  President  Humphrey  were 
right  to  cry  "Shame!  Shame!  Shame!"  They 
have  uttered  the  precise  reproach  that  their 
conduct  deserves.  And  It  Is  a  reproach  that 
Is  deserved  by  everyone  who  resorts  to  phys- 
ical violence  in  a  democratic  society,  where 
other  means  of  dissent  exist. 

Those  who  are  governed  by  a  domestic 
or  foreign  tyranny  sometimes  have  no  other 
means  of  making  known  their  resentment  at 
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governmental  policy.    Those  who  enjoy  every 

right  of  freedom  that  our  society  c^  confer 

must  be  required  to  confine  their 

of   protest   to   those   that   are   orderly   and 

parliamentary. 

The  Stanford  students  deserve  reproach 
because  they  were  threatening  the  second- 
rantdng  constitutional  ofBcer  of  this  Repub- 
lic, and  that  Is  indefensible  enough.  But 
they  deserve  It,  In  addition,  because  their 
disorderly  behavior  Is  the  typical  anti-Intel- 
lectual response  to  orderly  discussion.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  violent  Intervention  in  disci- 
plined debate  that  the  world  grew  accus- 
tomed to  In  Germany  during  th^  rise  of 
Nazism.  The  first  resort  of  a  sterile  antl- 
Intellectual  fringe  In  a  country  is  t^  rowdy- 
ism. No  group  In  this  country  ought  put  a 
higher  value  on  the  right  to  orderly  dissent 
than  those  who  have  a  minority  lantlgov- 
ernmental  view  to  express.  And  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  diminish  or  impair  tiat  right 
than  the  empty-headed.  Irresponsible,  irra- 
tional disorder  of  such  demonstrations. 

Citizens  of  this  country  differ  about  many 
governmental  policies.  And  they)  have  a 
right  to  express  that  difference.  T|iey  have 
a  right,  moreover,  to  try  to  organise  other 
citizens  so  that  they  may  attempt  {to  make 
their  minority  view  the  majority  view.  They 
do  not  have  the  right  to  send  their  rough- 
necks, rowdies  and  storm  troopers  Into  the 
streets  or  meeting  places  to  Intimidate  those 
with  whom  they  do  not  agree.  i 

If  universities  and  colleges  canndt  assure 
officials  of  the  Government  or  other 
of  safe  conduct  on  their  campuses, 
derly  debate  of  public  Issues  will 
take  place  on  other  forums  and 
public  men  will  have  to  decline  apbearance 
In  an  environment  where  orderly  d|scus6lon 
is  not  possible. 


citizens 
the  or- 
have  to 
prudent 


THE  25  MILLIONTH  NLRB  \  OTE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MiNtel  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Js  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gei^tleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  llarch  2 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
commemorates  the  fact  thai  since 
passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  in  1935  more  than  25  million  workers 
have  voted  in  NLRB  secret  balbt  elec- 
tions. Ceremonies  that  day  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  followed  by  programs 
throughout  the  country  in  tribute  to  the 
voting  process  by  which  employees  can 
determine  without  coercion  or  irtimida- 
tion  whether  they  want  to  be  repi  esented 
by  a  labor  organization  in  dealt  ig  with 
their  employers  concerning  thei)  wages, 
their  hours,  and  their  conditions  of 
employment. 

This  meaningful  demonstratio  i  of  in- 
dustrial democracy  in  action,  in  which 
some  90  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  their  ballots,  has  been  made  possi- 
ble because  the  agency  charged  by 
Congress  with  the  responsibilityjof  con- 
ducting the  balloting  has  not  onl  y  taken 
every  precaution  to  guard  the  seirecy  of 
the  ballot  but  to  assure  the  widejt  possi- 
ble exercise  of  the  franchise  by  an  in- 
formed electorate.  Notices  of  (ilection, 
notices  of  statements  of  employee  rights, 
and  ballots  have  been  printed  iri  14  dif- 
ferent languages  and  the  ballot  box  has 
been  taken  into  factories,  office ;,  retail 


ships — in  all  50  States  and  to  Guam  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

More  than  a  half  million  working  men 
and  women  vote  in  about  8,000  of  these 
NLRB  elections  each  year  and  no  test  of 
politics,  race,  creed  or  of  any  other  such 
nature  is  applied.  If  they  work,  they 
vote. 

Self-expression  through  these  votes 
opens  the  door  for  responsible  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  bargain  about  the 
livelihood  of  those  upon  whom  our  in- 
dustrial vigor  depends.  Good  faith  col- 
lective bargaining  leading  to  labor  con- 
tracts is  a  procedure  encouraged  and 
protected  by  Congress.  It  is  economi- 
cally sound.  Of  no  less  Importance  is 
the  contribution  that  industrial  democ- 
racy makes  to  the  sense  of  well-being 
and  to  the  dignity  of  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  our  national  abundance. 


establishments,  and  mines — even 


aboard 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
EDUCATION  AND   HEALTH 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  unqualified  approval  of  the 
President's  1967  education  proposals 
outlined  in  his  message  on  education  and 
health  in  America  presented  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  yesterday.  His 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  remarks  focus 
upon  areas  of  great  need;  they  sensitize 
us  to  these  demands  and  point  to  the 
continuation  of  the  fine  record  in  edu- 
cation legislation  begun  by  the  89th 
Congress.  I  laud  President  Johnson's 
call  to  further  build  programs  which 
have  proven  their  worth  after  only  a 
few  years  of  existence;  I  commend  his 
emphasis  on  quality,  an  ever-present  goal 
toward  which  we  strive  in  order  to  pro- 
vide maximum  opportunity  and  self- 
fulfillment  for  every  individual  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  specifically  point  to  the  President's 
recommendation  for  an  Education  Pro- 
fessions Act  and  his  statement  that  the 
work  of  an  enriching  education  "finds  its 
focus  in  a  single  person:  the  classroom 
teacher,  who  inspires  each  student  to 
achieve  his  best." 

The  teacher  is  indeed  the  focal  figure 
in  the  school  system ;  he  is  the  very  heart 
of  our  educational  efifort,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  this  facet  of 
the  President's  proposal  which  closely 
parallels  one  of  my  major  legislative 
concerns.  President  Johnson  clearly 
calls  for  a  massive  coordinated  program 
for  the  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers.  My  own  Teachers'  Sabbatical 
Leave  Act,  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  reintroduced  in  the  90th 
as  H.R.  3372,  is  designed  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  order  that  teachers  return  periodi- 
cally to  college  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
renew  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

At  present,  there  are  NDEA  Summer 
and  Academic  Year  Institutes,  National 


Science  Foundation  Institutes  and  fel- 
lowship programs,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  experienced-teacher  fellowships 
available  under  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  All  are  fruitful 
means  of  professional  improvement;  yet 
as  President  Johnson  has  termed,  they 
are  fragmentary  in  their  total  effect. 

My  sabbatical  leave  program  would 
enable  thousands  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country  to  return  to  school  without 
the  subject  matter  limitations  of  most 
present  opportvmities.  Such  a  program 
would  also  help  answer  the  President's 
call  for  replacement  of  uncertified 
teachers.  Many  school  districts,  short 
of  qualified  teachers,  are  forced  to  hire 
persons  lacking  credentials;  conse- 
quently, they  remain  in  the  classroom, 
and  in  many  cases  do  not  have  time  to 
finish  courses  which  would  add  to  their 
skills  and  enable  them  to  meet  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

My  bill  carries  a  provision  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  program  to  be  di- 
rected at  teachers  lacking  the  bacca- 
laureate, and  thus  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied teachers.  I  truly  believe  that  a 
most  significant  advance  in  education 
this  year  will  be  made  if  expanded  op- 
portunities are  provided  for  that  most 
significant  figure  in  the  schools  of  our 
Nation — the  classroom  teacher. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  President's 
desire  to  expand  the  Teacher  Corps.  In- 
creasingly, school  systems  are  eager  to 
enlist  the  services  of  these  dedicated  vol- 
unteers. On  February  15,  I  called  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii  and  asked  for  support  of  the 
President's  $12.5  million  supplemental 
appropriation  as  well  as  the  $36  million 
he  is  asking  for  1968. 

The  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  work-experience  programs  in 
its  goals  of  reducing  the  dropout  rate 
and  returning  students  to  school  for  the 
completion  of  an  education.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  President's  emphasis 
on  these  vital  programs.  We  acted  last 
year  to  earmark  Increased  funds  for 
work-experience  programs,  and  I  am 
certain  we  will  support  the  President 
once  again  in  order  to  maintain  this  im- 
portant national  effort  being  made  to 
salvage  potential  failures  in  our  schools. 

I  note  with  appreciation  the  Presi- 
dent's emphatic  statement  of  support 
for  the  guaranteed  loan  program  for  col- 
lege students  which  already  fulfills  a 
need  in  Hawaii  most  effectively.  Banks 
and  credit  unions  are  cooperating  to 
make  loan  fimds  available,  thus  opening 
doors  of  higher  education  to  many  young 
people  who  othenvise  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  schooling. 

I  intend  to  fully  support  the  President 
in  his  call  for  $44  million  for  Adult  Basic 
Education,  another  extremely  valuable 
program  for  the  State  of  Hawaii.  It  is 
vital  that  we  continue  this  program 
which  provides  adults  with  the  oppor- 
timity  to  be  more  fully  assimilated  into 
American  life. 

Nor  did  the  President  neglect  impor- 
tant new  developments  in  technology 
and  their  implications  for  the  future  of 
education.    Most  school  systems  trail  far 
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behind  the  world  of  business;  they  fail 
to  adapt  new  machines  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate their  procedures  and  purposes. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  the  call  for  initia- 
tion of  Federal  research  in  the  use  of 
computers.  The  broad-scale  approach 
to  noncommercial  television,  which  I 
regard  as  the  major  innovation  in  the 
President's  message,  is  a  subject  to  which 
we  will  be  giving  serious  thought  in  the 
coming  months.  Television  has  too  little 
been  used  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  Ideas;  too  seldom  has  It  been  used 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to 
all  Americans. 

The  President's  recognition  of  such  a 
technology  gap  is  significant,  and  his 
proposed  Public  Television  Act  of  1967 
Is  a  meaningful  step  toward  the  upgrad- 
ing and  expansion  of  our  national  edu- 
cational potential.  We  speak  of  man's 
being  subdued  by  machines;  yet  we  fail 
to  adapt  the  machine  for  the  enrichment 
of  human  life.  I  believe  President  John- 
son's statements  provide  us  with  guide- 
lines that  merit  our  earnest  attention 
and  study. 

The  benefits  of  Headstart  to  primary 
classrooms  and  the  emphasis  on  research 
in  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
handicapped  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Surely  it  is  time  for  massive  Federal 
effort  in  these  directions. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  President's 
request  for  appropriations  for  interna- 
tional education  to  provide  the  necessary 
culmination  of  actions  begun  in  the  89th 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Education  last 
year,  I  was  made  fully  cognizant  of  the 
nationwide  deficiency  of  courses  center- 
ing upon  international  relations  and 
their  consequent  effects  upon  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
President's  aflQrmation  of  support.  I 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  build  our 
educational  potential  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  encouraging 
sign  of  his  continuing  commitment  to 
education.  These  positive  and  imagina- 
tive guidelines  emphasize  what  must  be 
considered  the  first  work  of  these  times. 
They  provide  us  with  outlines  leading 
to  an  understanding  of  contemporary 
education  and  the  directions  it  will  take. 
In  this  decade  the  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment and  fulfillment  of  each  per- 
son's promise  challenges  us  to  assess  our 
hopes  and  desires  and  then  to  take  re- 
sponsible and  forceful  action  to  meet  the 
onrushlng  future.  President  Johnson 
speaks  to  that  future  in  his  message  and 
clearly  delineates  our  task  In  the  coming 
months.  The  goals  are  attainable  and 
demand  a  like  commitment  from  each  of 
us  as  we  widen  our  horizons  and  look 
hopefully  ahead  to  a  brighter  future  for 
all  mankind. 


PX  OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM  ARE 
A  CREDIT  TO  THE  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT AND  OUR  SER"VICEMEN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  there  have  been  recurring 
stories  reporting  what  would  appear  to 
be  a  scandalous  black  market  in  U.S.  post 
exchange  supplies  in  Vietnam.  My  own 
impression  has  been  that  these  stories 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  I  was 
pleased,  therefore,  the  other  day  to  run 
across  an  article  on  this  subject  by  an 
author  for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  director  of  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  affairs,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  His 
column  is  circulated  nationally  by  the 
highly  respected  Copely  News  Service. 

General  Hittle's  report  comes  at  a  very 
appropriate  time  and  helps  to  put  some 
of  these  earlier  press  accounts  into  bet- 
ter perspective.  He  maintains  that  there 
is  no  PX  scandal.  Rather.  General 
Hittle  says,  the  control  by  our  military 
officials  and  the  overall  conduct  of  our 
military  personnel  in  connection  with 
post  exchange  items  in  Vietnam  should 
receive  our  commendation,  not  our  con- 
demnation. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  reassured,  a  I  was,  to  read  General 
Hittle's  conclusion  that — 

The  handling  of  our  PX  supplies  under 
the  extremely  difficult  circumstances  exist- 
ing in  Vietnam  has  reflected  credit  on  the 
Defense  Department  organizationally,  and  on 
our  servicemen  Individually. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  text  of  the  article 
by  General  Hittle  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  January  15,  1967,  entitled 
"Color  Marketing  of  Vietnam  GI's 
Slightly  Gray": 

Habit  Is  "GrvEAWAY" — Color  Marketing  of 
Vietnam  GI's  Slightly  Gray 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle) 

Washington. — Once  again  the  U.S.  fight- 
ing man  Is  the  target  of  unjustified  criticism. 

This  time  It  Is  the  sensational  reports  of 
rampant  black  marketing  of  U.S.  military 
post  exchange  (PX)  supplies  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  stories  create  the  impression 
that  the  U.S.  troops  are  freewheeling,  prof- 
iteering peddlers  of  goods  straight  off  the  PX 
shelves. 

This  Is  not  what  Investigators,  dispatched 
from  Washington  to  check  the  reports  of 
mismanagement  and  black  marketing  of  PX 
supplies,  discovered. 

under    3    PERCENT 

They  found  that,  contrary  to  some  news 
accounts,  the  extent  of  black  marketing  In 
Vietnam  Is  remarkably  limited.  They  found 
out  that  pilferage  of  PX  supplies  is  running 
less  than  3  per  cent  and  is  expected  to  go 
even  lower  with  the  new  controls  being  set 
up  by  U.S.  officials.  Considering  the  speed 
and  size  of  the  U.S.  buildup  in  Vietnam  such 
a  low  pilferage  rate  indicates  surprisingly 
good  control  of  shipping  and  distribution  of 
PX  items,  generally  items  which  are  in  such 
demand  in  Vietnam's  war -torn  economy. 

It  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  com- 
pared to  loss  by  pilferage  in  more  peaceful 
and  stabilized  areas  of  the  world  where  U.S. 
forces  are  stationed.  In  Africa,  for  instance, 
our  PX  pilferage  losses  are  2.7  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  local  difficulties.  Africa  certainly  Is 
not  an  active  combat  theater. 

Even  In  our  department  stores  In  the 
United  States,  protected  by  public  and  pri- 
vate police,  electronic  alarms  and  hidden  TV 
cameras,  the  pilferage  rate  is  about  1.5  per 


cent.    That  is  half  the  theft-Ioes  of  PX  sup- 
plies under  war  conditions  In  Vietnam. 

Such  c(Mnparlsons  make  the  PX  system  In 
Vietnam  look  all  the  better. 

LEGAL   SALES 

Of  course,  pilferage  Is  not  the  only  way 
PX  items  can  find  their  way  Illicitly  Into  the 
black  market.  It  can  be  done  by  resale  of 
goods  purchased  in  the  PX.  Some  stories 
from  Vietnam  suggest  this  Is  a  widespread 
practice  with  our  servicemen  clearing  big 
profits  from  such  black  market  operations. 

If  there  were  much  of  this  reselling  going 
on  it  would  be  reflected  in  the  size  of  the 
black  market  in  PX  supplies.  Here  again, 
the  investigators  came  up  with  findings  that 
indicate  stories  of  profiteering  by  our  troops 
have  been  highly  exaggerated. 

For  instance:  The  Investigators  quietly 
made  three  separate  surveys  of  the  stocks  of 
PX  supplies  available  in  Saigon's  highly  pub- 
licized black  markets  on  Tu  Do  Street. 
These  stocks,  of  course,  would  Include  PX 
items  that  found  their  way  to  the  black  mar- 
ket by  pilferage  or  resale.  After  what 
amounted  to  "an  unofficial  Inventory  of  Tu 
Do  Street's  black  market,  the  investigators 
said  that  all  the  PX  supplies  there  could  be 
bought  for  between  $12,000  and  $15,000." 

That  is  not  much  of  a  Saigon  black  market 
In  p)06t  exchange  items,  considering  that  the 
poet  exchange  sales  in  Vietnam  are  running 
close  to  $20  million  this  year. 

GENERAL'S   RULE 

Stories  of  the  alleged  black  market  seem 
to  overlook,  also  that  PX  supplies  can  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  by  legally 
authorized  means.  With  his  usual  common 
sense,  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  has  ap- 
proved regulations  permitting  U.S.  service- 
men in  Vietnam  to  give  away  $10  worth  of 
nonratloned  PX  items  each  week. 

This  discourages  bleickmarketlng.  Also,  by 
making  It  possible  for  the  generous  fighting 
men  to  give  needed  small  items  like  soap 
and  candy  to  the  Vletnaumese,  it  helps  estab- 
lish better  relations  between  our  forces  and 
the  Vietnamese  at  the  rice  paddy  level. 

When  the  facts  are  known,  the  "great 
PX  black  market  in  Saigon"  Is  not  a  scandal 
after  all.  Rather,  the  handling  of  our  PX 
supplies  under  the  extremely  difficult  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  Vietnam  has  re- 
fleeted  credit  on  the  Defense  Department 
organizationally,  and  on  our  servicemen 
individually. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  PRESER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27, 1967, 1  introduced  H.R.  6138. 
a  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent 
the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  other  wildlife  taken  con- 
trary to  State  law. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  the  En- 
dangered Species  Preservation  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-669 ) ,  providing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  authority  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  program  to  conserve,  re- 
store, and  propagate  endangered  species 
of  native  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Secre- 
tary now  has  underway  various  measures 
which  enable  us  to  look  with  confidence 
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toward  the  continuation  of  our  bountiful 
fish  and  wildlife  heritage  in  this  (lountry. 
It  is  my  view,  however,  that  legislation 
is  needed  which  would  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  In- 
ternational effort  to  extend  prptection 
and  assistance  to  endangered  species  of 
vertebrate  animals  throughout  the  world. 
A  portion  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
such  authority.  i 

Within  the  next  few  decades^  unless 
Immediate  and  vigorous  action  i^  taken, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and!  famous 
creatures  the  world  has  produced  dur- 
ing the  millions  of  years  of  evolution 
will  become  extinct.  The  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources  has  listed  more 
than  300  species  or  subspecies  of  birds, 
and  more  than  200  mammals,  as  being 
rare  and  endangered  throughout  the 
world.  In  addition,  there  ar4  many 
fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  lihat  are 
endangered.  The  total  numberj  of  en- 
dangered vertebrates,  according!  to  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  is  about  1,000;  and 
about  one  species  of  animal  ja  year 
crosses  the  threshold  to  oblivion. 

Many  species  of  animals  are  in  dire 
straits  because  their  skins  are  in  demand 
as  luxury  furs  and  status  s&fmbols. 
These  include  spotted  cats,  and; zebras. 
WOd  pigs  as  well  as  alligators  anid  other 
reptiles  are  killed  wantonly  to  provide 
leather  for  specialty  and  decorative 
wearing  apparel.  Monkeys  ani  other 
primates  are  captured  for  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  research.  Rhinos  are 
slaughtered  senselessly,  their  horns  re- 
moved, and  their  carcasses  left  to  rot. 
Many  species  of  rare  and  beautifql  tropi- 
cal fish  have  been  decimated  to  sujjply  an 
ever-increasing  market  with  tiQuarla 
fish.  The  demand  for  leopard  sjkins  to 
supply  the  fad  for  leopard  skin  coats  has 
attracted  a  hoard  of  profit-Beeklng 
poachers  into  Africa.  The  leopard  is 
ominously  reduced  in  numbers  and  may 
be  wiped  out  In  a  few  years  imles$  some- 
thing is  done  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

A  new  type  of  white  hunter  has 
emerged.  He  Is  an  entreprene^  who 
hunts  only  for  an  African  or  Asis^n  mid- 
dleman. The  middleman  has  no  diffi- 
culty finding  natives  willing  to  poach. 
The  poacher  runs  no  great  risk  ajnyway, 
for  he  is  hard  to  catch  and  whenicaught 
faces  very  little  real  punishment.  The 
poachers'  pay  is  low,  but  the  enjtrepre- 
neur  can  boast  earnings  as  high  M  $50,- 
000  a  year.  [ 

The  developing  countries,  with  their 
limited  resources,  find  it  difficult  [to  stop 
this  illegal  trade.  On  the  otheif  hand, 
nations  such  as  the  United  States,  with 
laws  banning  the  importation  of  animals 
or  animal  products  Illegally  exported 
from  their  land  of  origin,  find  tl^e  laws 
virtually  unenforceable  since  thefe  is  no 
way  of  telling  whether  a  particular 
leopard  skin  or  other  animal  part  was  ex- 
ported legally  or  not.  Action  to  jban  or 
limit  imports  of  endangered  wild  ^nimals 
or  products  would  strike  at  the  popchers' 
Incentive  to  crime  and  would  p^t  new 
dlflBculties  in  their  way.  ' 

Many  of  the  emerging  nations  Jook  to 
us  for  guidance  and  for  example  In  nat- 
ural resource  husbandry.  Many  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  In- 
cluding Brazil.  Peru,  Ecuador,  ahd  Ar- 


gentina have  officially  declared  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that 
certain  of  their  species  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  extinct.  The  1940  Convention 
on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Pres- 
ervation in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at- 
taches special  urgency  to  endangered 
species.  The  United  States  ratified  this 
Convention  in  1941,  and  It  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  In  1942.  H.R. 
6138  will  help  implement  this  inter- 
American  treaty  and  will  go  further — to 
help  save  threatened  animals  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe  as  well. 

My  bill  also  extends  Federal  protective 
law  to  curb  Interstate  trafiBc  in  alligators 
and  certain  other  animals  taken  and 
transported  in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  foreign  laws.  The  State  fish  and  game 
directors  of  the  southeastern  States  have 
long  urged  the  Congress  to  assist  them 
in  stopping  the  million  dollar  a  year  al- 
ligator poaching  racket.  There  is  also 
illegal  traffic  in  frogs  and  baby  alligators 
as  well  as  In  alligator  hides.  Existing 
law  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  trans- 
port in  Interstate  traffic  illegally  taken 
wild  mammals  and  birds.  My  bill  ex- 
tends the  law  to  cover  reptiles,  such  as 
alligators;  amphibians,  such  as  frogs; 
mollusks,  such  as  oysters  and  clams  and, 
crustaceans,  such  as  lobsters  and  crabs. 

This  bill  also  contains  enforcement 
and  penalty  provisions  with  respect  to 
importation  and  Interstate  commerce  in 
injurious  or  illegally  taken  wild  animals. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JEANNETTE    RANKIN 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  their  comments  on  woman 
suffrage.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  I  speak  on  this  subject 
because  our  very  distinguished  former 
colleague.  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  rep- 
resented my  district  in  Montana. 

I  wish  to  dwell  on  this  because  Miss 
Rankin  Is  a  woman  of  very  outstanding 
courage.  She  is  presently  residing  in 
Georgia  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud 
of  her  In  Montana,  and  we  are  particu- 
larly proud  that  she  was  a  courageous 
person  on  her  own  points  of  view. 

Miss  Rankin  was  elected  at  large  in 
Montana  In  1916.  She  was  here  In  the 
session  of  1917,  and  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  voted  the  conviction  of  being 
against  World  War  I.  For  that  she  was 
severely  punished  by  her  own  political 
party,  and  generally  by  the  voters  of 
Montana.  But  she  maintained  her  love- 
ly personality.  She  did  not  become  em- 
bittered. She  again  attracted  the  love 
of  her  constituency,  and  they  returned 
Miss  Rankin  to  Congress  in  the  general 
elections  of  1940.  At  that  time  again 
the  question  of  going  to  war  was  before 
this  House,  and  again  Miss  Rankin  voted 
against  going  to  war.  being  the  sole 
Member  of  Congress  to  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 


greatly  admire  Miss  Rankin,  although  I 
do  not  agree  with  her  particular  view- 
point, but  I  do  greatly  admire  a  person 
who,  in  the  face  of  knowing  what  would 
happen  to  her  political  career,  would 
here  on  this  floor  vote  her  convictions, 
and  stick  steadfastly  with  it  on  a  second 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  the  ladles  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  taken  time  in  Congress 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  women.  I  believe 
if  we  had  more  women  here  we  would 
have  more  compassion  for  our  fellow 
human  beings,  just  as  did  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Rankin.  I,  for  one.  would  like  to  be  able 
to  stay  in  this  House  long  enough  to  see 
more  women  here,  and  see  that  that  does 
happen,  and  that  the  Congress  will  have 
even  more  compassion  for  our  fellow 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
feature  article  in  the  Washington  Post. 
February  28,  by  Marie  Smith,  which  tells 
of  a  recent  interview  with  Miss  Rankin 
who  now  resides  In  the  State  of  Georgia. 
First  Woman  in  Congress:  Her  PioNEtx 
Spirit  Still  Flames 
(By  Marie  Smith) 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  cele- 
brates the  50th  ELnniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  woman  In  Congress  today,  that 
woman,  Jeannette  RankUn.  Is  pioneering  In 
a  new  field  In  Georgia. 

The  86-year-old,  silver-haired  Miss  Rankin, 
a  Republican  who  was  sent  to  Congress 
from  Montana  In  1917.  is  "working  on  a  co- 
operative homestead  for  unemployed  home- 
makers"  on  her  farm  at  Watkinsville.  Ga. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  her  arrival  Is  being 
celebrated  early  by  the  House  today  jointly 
with  the  birthday  of  another  battler  for 
woman  suffrage.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  whose 
birthday  was  Feb.  15. 

Miss  Rankin  sent  a  telegram  to  Rep. 
Frances  Bolton  (R-Ohlo)  yesterday  extend- 
ing greetings  to  the  11  women  members 
of  the  House  who  are  expected  to  participate 
in  today's  speechmaking  celebration. 

In  an  Interview  yesterday  Miss  Rankin 
talked  enthusiastically  about  her  new  proj- 
ect but  confessed  nostalgically,  "I'd  run  for 
Congress  now  if  anybody  wanted  me  to.  I'd 
be  just  as  impudent  as  old  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be,"  she  said. 

And  If  she  had  her  life  to  live  over,  she'd 
still  vote  against  the  United  States'  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Germany  as  she  did  at  2  ajn. 
on  April  5.  1917.  her  second  day  in  Congress 
and  her  first  vote  on  an  issue. 

"That  was  the  first  vote  ever  cast  In  Con- 
gress by  a  woman  and  55  men  voted  with 
me."  she  recalled. 

Elected  to  Congress  for  a  second  term  24 
years  later,  on  Dec.  8.  1941.  she  cast  the 
solitary  "nay"  in  the  vote  of  war  against 
Japan.  Immediately  afterward  she  fled 
from  the  Republican  cloak  room  and  hid 
herself  In  a  telephone  booth  to  escape  from 
reporters. 

When  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Italy  was  made  on  Dec.  11,  Miss  Rankin 
voted  "present",  and  on  June  3  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  when  Congress  declared  war  on 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  her  pacifist 
resistance  was  so  worn  down,  she  failed  to 
appear  for  the  roll  call. 

She  Is  still  just  as  firmly  opposed  to  war. 
Of  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam,  she  said 
"I  think  we  ought  to  get  out  as  soon  and  as 
gracefully  as  we  can." 

She  has  no  plan  for  how  it  should  be  done, 
but  said,  "We  should  announce  we're  going 
to  get  out  and  then  make  plans  for  doing  it." 

Active  despite  her  age.  Miss  Rankin  is 
serving  as  her  own  contractor  in  building  a 
"cooperative    homestead "    for    unemployed 
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homemakers.  The  ten-bedroom  and  ten- 
bath  structure  with  a  community  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  living  room,  is  not  for  do-r 
mestic  workers,  she  explained,  but  "mothers 
whose  children  have  grown  up  and  left  them 
alone." 

In  the  cooperative  homestead,  where  she 
will  let  them  live  for  $15  a  month  rental, 
"they'll  manage  like  a  family.  Women  with 
low  Incomes  can  manage  it  with  dignity  and 
pride." 

She  will  select  the  first  ten  from  people 
who  make  application  for  residency  there, 
and  then  let  them  make  the  selections  for 
any  vacancies  that  occur  thereafter.  Miss 
Eankln  herself  lives  in  a  farmhouse  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  feet  away.  She  shares  the 
house  with  a  pet  dachshund  named  Sam. 

Miss  Rankin  has  very  definite  opinions  on 
politics,  especially  the  election  of  members 
of  Congress  and  the  President.  She  thinks 
there  should  be  larger  districts  with  more 
than  one  representative  elected  from  each 
district.  "This  way  the  minority  can  be  rep- 
resented,"  she   said. 

Miss  Rankin  advocates  also  a  "direct  elec- 
tion for  President.  Let  everyone  run  who 
wants  to  run  and  let  everyone  vote.  This 
way  the  people  could  make  a  second  and 
third  choice."  She  Is  opposed  to  presidential 
primaries,  although  there  could  be  a  primary 
for  the  platform  for  each  party,  and  candi- 
dates could  adopt  the  platform  they  chose. 

"I  wish  I  had  the  means  to  propagandize 
my  plan,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

The  sprightly  octogenarian  said  she  doesn't 
have  any  choice  for  the  GOP  presidential 
nomination  next  year  but  in  her  opinion 
Senator  Everett  McK.  Dirksen  (R-Ill.)  is  the 
most  distinguished  living  Republican  today. 
"But  I  was  In  Congress  before  his  day,"  she 
added.  "I  knew  him  well  in  my  second  term 
(1941-42)." 

Miss  Rankin  regrets  both  her  terms  in  the 
House  were  during  wartimes.  She  feels  as 
a  result  the  humanitarian  legislation  she  In- 
troduced didn't  have  a  chance.  She  said 
yesterday  she  Introduced  the  "first  bill  au- 
thorizing free  Instruction  In  hygiene  In  ma- 
ternity and  Infancy"  which  was  introduced 
by  someone  else  in  a  later  Congress  and 
enacted;  and  she  Introduced  the  first  "in- 
dependent citizenship  for  women"  bill. 

Miss  Rankin  was  born  on  a  ranch  near 
Missoula,  Mont.,  where  she  still  spends  her 
summers.  Her  father  was  John  Rankin,  who 
entered  the  state  In  the  late  1860's,  and 
worked  as  a  contractor  and  boat  builder. 
Her  mother  was  a  schoolteacher  from  New 
Hampshire. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Montana  at  the  age  of  22  and  In  1908-09  at- 
tended the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. While  in  New  York  she  became 
interested  in  woman  suffrage. 

Later  she  was  engaged  in  social  service 
work  in  California  and  Washington  state, 
and  was  subsequently  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  waged  the  successful  campaign 
to  give  women  In  Montana  the  vote. 

In  1915  she  went  to  New  Zealand  and  took 
a  Job  as  a  seamstress  to  leam  intimately 
the  problem  of  women  workers.  Upon  her 
return  to  Montana  the  next  year  she  filed 
her  intention  to  run  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Republican  ticket.  She 
was  elected  and  came  to  Washington  to  take 
her  seat  on  April  4,  1917. 


COLUMNIST    CARL   ROWAN   URGES 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Carl  T.  Rowan  recently  wrote  the 
following  of  the  Teacher  Corps: 

The  major  school  superintendents,  mayors 
and  other  astute  observers  already  have  seen 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
offers  something  without  which  the  anti- 
poverty  program  cannot  succeed. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  need  to 
eliminate  "the  insidious  hopelessness" 
which  plagues  the  schools  of  poverty  and 
which  the  Teacher  Corps — with  new 
teaching  methods  and  enthusiastic,  com- 
mitted teachers — is  helping  alter. 

Support  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  he  con- 
cludes, "can  strike  a  blow  for  decency 
and  dignity  for  a  lot  of  long-neglected 
kids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  column  by  Mr.  Rowan 
recently  appeared  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  I  Insert  It  In  the  Record,  and  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

ARTICLE      ON      THE      TEACHIX      CORPS      F*ROM      A 

Recent  Issur  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
BY  Carl  T.  Rowan 

In  Chicago's  Shakespeare  Elementary 
School  one  day  last  fall,  35  third  graders  were 
designated  as  "slow  learners"  and  placed  In 
a  separate  class. 

These  youngsters  were  already  two  years 
behind  their  classmates  in  reading  and  other 
schoolwork.  The  "experts"  figured  that  by 
the  eighth  grade,  they  would  be  four  years 
behind. 

Then  some  teachers  who  had  some  extra 
time,  extra  skill  and  extra  concern  took  a  look 
at  those  35  youngsters.  Their  conclusion: 
Given  adequate,  sympathetic  instruction,  all 
but  two  of  these  chldren  can  complete  high 
school  with  adequate  grades,  make  competent 
career  decisions,  and  become  responsible,  self- 
supporting  members  of  society. 

The  teacher  team  that  cared,  and  took  that 
extra  look  at  35  kids  who,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  9  had  been  consigned  to  failure,  are  part 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corpm. 

There  are  now  1,213  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers trying  to  carry  that  extra  care,  that  spe- 
cial skill,  that  vitally  needed  imagination, 
into  the  slum  schools  of  111  school  districts 
in  our  urban  and  rural  slums. 

They  are  hardly  a  token  of  what  is  needed 
in  the  Chicagos,  New  Yorks,  and  Hernando, 
Mlsslsslppls  of  America. 

But  the  school  superintendents,  mayors 
and  other  astute  observers  already  have  seen 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
offers  something  without  which  the  antlpov- 
erty  program  cannot  succeed. 

They  know  that  If  we  cannot  alter  old  proc- 
esses where  insidious  hopelessness  is  drilled 
into  8-  and  9-year-olds,  that  If  we  cannot 
educate  these  children  and  lift  them  above 
despair  that  engulfed  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  then  there  Is  no  hope  for  our 
inner  cities.  And  there  is  little  hope  that  we 
can  cut  our  relief  rolls;  or  win  any  real  vic- 
tories over  crime;  or  Improve  in  any  lasting 
way  the  relations  between  the  races. 

So,  educators  around  the  country  are  ask- 
ing for  three  times  as  many  Teacher  Corps 
teams  as  they  have.  Whether  they  get  them, 
or  keep  the  ones  they  have,  will  probably  be 
decided  by  a  tall,  gentle-natured  Texan. 

He  is  George  Mahon,  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Since  the 
death  of  Rep.  John  Pogarty,  the  House  sub- 
committee that  must  pass  on  President 
Johnson's  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  has  been  full  of  conflict, 
and  is  more  anti-Great  Society  than  it  was 
before.  Many  vital  issues  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  may  live  or 
die  by  the  margin  of  one  vote  in  this  panel. 
Thus  Mabon's  Influence  Is  likely  to  be  cru- 
cial. 


Probably  he  alone  can  remove  from  the 
"stepchild"  category  a  program  that  has  re- 
ceived effusive  praise  from  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple such  as  Jack  J.  Efurd,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Gentry,  Ark.;  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City,  and  Alfred  Gilpin, 
president  of  the  Indian  Tribal  Council  and 
a  school  board  member  In  Macy.  Neb. 

Congressional  enthusiasm  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  seemed  widespread  in  Congress  in  1965 
when  President  Johnson  proposed  creation  of 
a  large  force  of  idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  would  supplement  the  staffs  of 
slum  schools.  It  was  no  secret  to  congress- 
men that  many  teachers  shunned  these 
schools.  (An  official  in  Boston  recently  pro- 
posed "combat  pay"  for  teachers  serving  In 
certain  slum  schools.) 

So  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  spelled 
out  a  program  under  which  a  team  composed 
of  one  master  teacher  and  several  Interns 
(often  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
are  paid  875  to  $125  a  week  while  undergoing 
intensive  summer  training)  is  assigned  to 
schools  to  work  with  disadvantaged  children. 

Congress  authorized  $64,000,000  for  the 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  June 
30.  It  finally  got  around  to  appropriating 
only  $7,500,000.  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  supplemental  allocation  of  $12,500,000 — or 
enough  to  train  2,500  more  Interns  this  sum- 
mer. 

That  Is  what  Is  before  the  subcommittee 
now  chaired  by  Rep.  Daniel  Flood,  D-Pa. 
And  the  President  has  asked  $36,000,000  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Richard  Graham,  director  of  the  Corps, 
recently  asked  school  districts  for  a  frank 
appraisal  of  the  program.  Of  the  79  re- 
ports received  so  far,  77  districts  asked  for 
more  Teacher  Corps  teams,  one  was  happy 
with  what  it  had,  and  one  district  was  critical 
of  the  personnel  it  received. 

Not  a  bad  record  for  a  program  that  is 
being  run  on  peanuts. 

Mahon  Is  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  hold 
down  spending.  But  he  just  might  find  the 
Teacher  Corps  a  place  where  he  can  strike 
a  blow  for  decency  and  dignity  for  a  lot  of 
long- neglected  kids  and  still  not  get  the 
feeling  that  he's  bankrupting  the  treasury. 


RIGHTING  THE  RURAL-URBAN 
IMBALANCE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  has  spelled 
out  the  need  to  right  the  rural-urban 
imbalance  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  here  in  Washington  on 
February  27,  he  said: 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  poverty  problem 
of  the  cities  Is  a  problem  transplanted  from 
rural  America,  for  the  urban  slums  are 
peopled  largely  by  displaced  rural  migrants 
who  sought  In  vain  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
countryside  and  finally  fled  to  the  city  in 
desperation. 

(The  cities')  problem  cannot  be  solved  .  .  . 
until  the  out-migration  from  the  country 
is  slowed,  stopped,  and,  hopefully,  reversed. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  op- 
portunity to  the  countryside. 

Rural  America  has  much  to  offer  business 
and  industry — the  providers  of  jobs.  Many 
rural  communities  have  excellent  communi- 
cations  and   transportation   systems.     Most 
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have  trainable  labor  forces.  Son^  have 
adequate  community  facilities.  All  have 
clear  air.  space  to  grow,  modest  lanjd  costs, 
a  frank  need  for  more  Jobs  .  .  .  and  aa  appre- 
ciation of  them  when  they  get  tfiem.  I 
luiow  that  your  communities — a(id  the 
TJSDA's  Rural  Industrialization  sttaff — are 
working  hard  to  sell  business  and  Industry 
on  the  advantages  of  rural  location. 

If  we  are  successful  In  this  sales  capipalgn, 
we  can  stop  the  outmlgratlon  from  the  coun- 
try. We  can  hold  people  there  with  new 
Jobs  and  new  hope.  We  can  stop  tie  brain 
drain  and  the  leadership  run-off.  We  can 
make  it  possible  for  the  people  who  \want  to 
live  In  rural  America  to  stay  there  or  jto  move 
there. 


And  in  a  speech  at  the  Nation's!  Clean- 
est Town  Achievement  Conference  in 
Washington  on  February  21,  S^retary 
Freeman  said:  | 

I  speak  now  of  the  urgent  need  to  klow  the 
exodus  of  people  from  the  countryside  to  the 
cities.  If  we  can  stem  that  tide,  we  pan  give 
our  crowded  cities  a  little  breathl>j  room 
.  .  .  and  the  lead  time  they  need  (k>  assess 
where  they  are  and  where  they  want  to  go  In 
the  years  ahead.  The  only  way  to  stem  that 
tide  is  to  build  opportunity  Into  the  (  ountry- 
slde  ...  for  that  Is  the  only  way  we  i  ran  hold 
people  there. 

There  no  longer  remains  a  compelling  rea- 
son why  business  and  industry — an  1  Jobs — 
cannot  be  distributed  equitably  thifcughout 
America.  And  this  one  action  alon^ — If  en- 
acted in  substantial  enough  measura — would 
do  a  great  deal  to  restore  biological  and 
esthetic  balance  to  this  nalion. 

Instead  of  building  industry  whe^e  people 
are — without  considering  whether  they  want 
to  be  there  or  even  if  it  Is  good  that  so  many 
of  them  are  there — we  must  start  to  build 
Industry  and  provide  Jobs  where  moie  people 
want  to  be  .  .  .  where  more  people  ought 
to  be.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Freeman's 
voice  is  not  crying  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Many  of  us  share  his  conviction. 
And  foremost  among  us  is  the  Ptesldent 
of  the  United  States.  I 

On  September  3,  1966,  Presiderft  John- 
son addressed  a  centennial  celebrfition  in 
Dallastown,  Pa.    There  he  said.  In  part: 

A  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  poll -takers 
went  out  across  the  nation  asking  tlJis  ques- 
tion: "If  you  could  live  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  that  you  wanted  to,  w^uld  you 
prefer  a  city,  a  suburban  area,  a  smUl  town 
or  a  farm?" 

Half  of  those  polled  said  they  pref(  rred  the 
small  town  or  the  farm.  I  didn't  get  asked 
any  question  In  that  poll,  but  ycu  know 
where  my  vote  would  have  been. 

What  does  this  mean  at  a  time  wfc  en  more 
and  more  Americans  are  moving  to  our  big 
cities?  It  means  that  millions  of  Ai  nerlcans 
feel  deprived  of  a  fundamental  hum^n  right: 
the  right  to  live  where  they  choose  .  .  . 

Not  Just  sentiment  demands  tha)t  we  do 
more  to  help  oxrr  t&rms  and  rural  communi- 
ties. I  think  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands It.  And  strange  as  It  may  seem,  I 
think  the  future  of  the  cities  of  America 
demands  It,  too  .  .  . 

Modern  Industry  and  modern  teihnology 
and  modem  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities.  And  modern  government  c<  uld  also 
help. 

I  want  to  see  more  factories  lo:ated  In 
rural  regions.  I  want  more  worker  i  able  to 
supplement  their  Incomes  by  part-tline  farm- 
ing— and  more  farmers  working  pari  -time  In 
Industry.  I  want  those  who  love  the  land 
to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  modem  living. 

These  statements  by  the  Presic  ent  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  emphasize  the 
need  for  legislation  that  I  shall  intro- 


duce soon,  to  be  called  the  Rural  Oppor- 
timltles  Act.  It  will  provide  incentives 
for  industry  to  locate  in  less-populated 
areas — not  runaway  industries  from  their 
present  city  locations,  but  new  industries 
or  expanding  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  25  featured  an  editorial 
which  lends  support  to  the  President's 
and  Secretary  Freeman's  contentions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Flight  From  the  City," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Flight  Prom  the  CrrY 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City 
has  disclosed  that  In  1966  New  York  City 
acquired  40  new  factories  employing  an  av- 
erage of  100  pyersons.  The  Mayor,  obviously, 
regards  this  as  a  piece  of  good  news.  But 
citizens  are  entitled  to  wonder  If  it  Is  good 
news  that  this  great  city,  or  other  great  cities, 
continue  to  pile  up  more  Industry  In  over- 
congested  central  areas  already  choked  with 
traffic,  smothered  with  fumes,  befouled  by 
sewage  and  staggering  with  the  social  conse- 
quences of  previous  excessive  growth. 

The  fierce  competition  of  frontier  cities 
for  more  factories,  more  people,  more  stores, 
more  everything,  should  be  left  behind  by 
modern  sophisticated  leadership.  If  there 
Is  anything  that  New  York  doesn't  need  It 
Is  more  factories,  more  people,  more  traffic, 
more  congestion,  more  social  and  political 
problems. 

Factory  growth  In  this  country  ought  to 
take  place  anywhere  and  everywhere  but  in- 
side city  limits.  Factory  growth  stimulates 
the  whole  dreadful  cycle  of  urban  problems. 
Each  factory  means  more  traffic.  More  traffic 
means  more  streets  and  highways.  More 
streets  mean  more  destruction  of  urban 
housing.  Destruction  of  urban  housing 
means  more  governmentally  supported  hous- 
ing. Sooner  or  later,  the  economic  adversity 
of  the  urban  environment  will  operate  so  un- 
favorably on  the  factories  that  they  will  be- 
come high-risk  enterprises  with  fluctuating 
employment.  This  will  be  followed  by  more 
people  on  New  York's  growing  relief  rolls,  al- 
ready risen  above  600.000  persons. 

The  last  century's  notions  of  growth  and 
progress  are  out  of  date  It  Is  not  bigger 
cities  but  better  cities  we  need.  The  Mayor 
ought  to  be  depressed  by  the  new  problems 
that  40  new  factories  will  create  for  New  York 
City. 


THE  25  MILLIONTH  NLRB  VOTER 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25 
millionth  vote  in  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  conducted  representation 
elections  is  being  commemorated  tomor- 
row in  various  ceremonies  here  in  Wash- 
ington. A  guest  of  honor  will  be  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  Mr. 
Leonard  P.  Scheno  of  Carteret.  N.J.,  a 
maintenance  technician  in  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  manufacturing  plant  at 
Woodbridge,  N.J.  Mr.  Scheno  cast  the 
ballot  symbolic  of  the  25  million  votes 
the  NLRB  has  counted  since  1935,  in  an 
election  in  which  he  and  his  fellow  em- 
ployees chose  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  to  represent  them 
in  collective  bargaining. 


A  World  War  n  and  Korean  veteran, 
Mr.  Scheno  is  the  father  of  three  chiU 
dren,  Geraldine,  13,  and  twins  Nicholas 
and  Grace,  12.  He  and  his  wife,  Grace, 
are  American-bom  children  of  fathers 
who  came  from  the  tiny  town  of  Cister- 
nino,  Italy.  It  was  through  a  get-to- 
gether of  the  immigrant  fathers  in 
Nyack.  N.Y.,  Mr.  Scheno's  hometown, 
that  their  courtship  began. 

A  Navy  flight  engineer  during  service 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  after- 
ward,  Mr.  Scheno  logged  some  2,000  fly- 
ing hours  in  the  Pacific,  Japan,  and 
Tsingtao,  China.  Honorably  discharged 
in  October  1948,  he  worked  under  the  GI 
bill  as  an  apprentice  stereotyper  for  the 
Rockland  County  Journal-News  in 
Nyack. 

Two  years  later  to  the  day  he  was  re- 
called into  the  Navy  for  Korean  service. 
Although  he  asked  for  overseas  duty 
again,  he  was  assigned  to  the  reactivated 
Oak  Harbor  Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey 
Island,  Wash.,  and  because  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  bowling  league  organizer 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  station's  10 
bowling  alleys.  The  Oak  Harbor  team, 
with  Mr.  Scheno  as  its  captain,  won  the 
bowling  championship  of  the  13th  Naval 
District.  He  attained  membership  in  the 
700  Bowling  Club  of  America  with  a  721 
series.  He  also  was  Oak  Harbors  horse- 
shoe and  table  tennis  champion. 

Athletically  inclined  all  his  life,  Mr. 
Scheno  is  active  in  sports  work  with 
youngsters.  For  3  years  he  has  coached 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Little  League 
baseball  team  of  Carteret— a  champion- 
ship winner  in  1964  and  1965,  second  last 
season.  He  is  involved,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Carteret  Sportman's  Asso- 
ciation, in  sponsoring  a  boys'  Pop 
Warner  football  league  team  that  also 
has  a  winning  tradition.  Mr.  Scheno's 
own  youngsters  play  their  part — Nich- 
olas as  a  baseball  and  basketball  player 
and  the  girls  as  cheerleaders  for  the  foot- 
ball and  basketball  teams. 

After  Korean  war  service,  Mr.  Scheno 
In  1952  married,  personally  built  a  two- 
story  home  at  280  Washington  Avenue, 
Carteret,  with  his  father-in-law's  help, 
and  began  a  career  as  a  mechanic  and 
manager  of  service  stations  for  Cities 
Service  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
the  Garden  State  Parkway.  In  1956  he 
went  into  business  for  himself  as  operator 
for  8  years  of  a  Cities  Service  retail  deal- 
ership in  Avenel,  N.J.  One  of  his  biggest 
customers  was  a  trucking  fleet,  and  in 
1964  he  took  over  supervision  of  mainte- 
nance for  that  company  as  a  member  of 
its  staff. 

He  joined  Reynolds  last  September  in 
the  first  group  of  technicians  hired  for 
the  new  Woodbridge  plant,  which  is  the 
fourth  all-aluminum  canmaking  Instal- 
lation in  the  Nation.  The  first  of  several 
production  lines  for  seamless  aluminum 
cans  went  into  service  early  in  February, 
following  the  election. 

Mr.  Scheno  had  never  been  a  member 
of  a  union  until  he  went  to  work  for 
Reynolds  last  fall.  The  union's  organiz- 
ing effort  was  headed  by  Jack  Hurvich, 
the  Steelworkers'  international  repre- 
sentative in  Irvington,  N.J. 

Mr.  Scheno  said  he  was  not  surprised 
at  the  outcome  of  the  voting  at  the 
Woodbridge  plant,  but  added: 
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I  was  Impressed  at  the  way  the  NLRB 
people  conducted  the  election,  the  absolute 
guarantee  of  ballot  secrecy. 

And  as  to  giving  workers  a  voice  In  their 
own  future,  NLRB  elections  like  this  one 
make  sense. 


A  BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  GOLD 
COVER  ON  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
NOTES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  H,R.  6428,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  maintain  certain  reserves  in  gold 
certificates  against  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  actual  circulation. 

Two  years  ago,  the  89th  Congress 
approved  a  similar  act  removing  the  re- 
serve requirement  against  the  deposit 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
By  doing  so,  the  Congress  gave  expres- 
sion of  the  belief  that  a  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement was  not  an  effective  or  neces- 
sary constraint  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  its  dealings  with  its  depositors. 

Who  are  the  depositors  and  what  are 
the  deposits  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks?  At  the  end  of  1966,  of  $20.8  bil- 
lion in  deposit  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  very  nearly  $20  billion  were  the 
reserve  deposits  of  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  That  $20  bil- 
lion, plus  about  $4  billion  of  currency 
and  coin,  was  the  reserve  base  of  the 
banking  system.  It  was  on  that  base,  of 
credit  and  currency,  that  the  member 
banks  supported  $119  billion  of  demand 
deposits  and  $128  billion  of  time  and 
savings  deposits. 

The  Nation's  money  supply,  as  custom- 
arily defined,  consists  of  currency  and 
demand  deposits.  It  totaled  $175  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  last  year.  So  the  Con- 
gress said  that  the  $119  billion  of  demand 
deposits — over  two-thirds  of  the  money 
supply — was  not  going  to  be  affected  by 
gold. 

Papci  currency  is  a  minor  part  of  the 
money  supply  nowadays,  smaller  in 
amount  and  less  subject  to  ofQcial  man- 
agement than  commercial  credit.  All  but 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  note  issue  is  now 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  $3912  billion  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  last 
year  were  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
$175  million  money  supply. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  that  the  argu- 
ments accepted  with  respect  to  bank 
money  2  years  ago  should  be  recog- 
nized as  exactly  applicable  In  the  same 
way  in  respect  to  folding  money.  Con- 
gress should  take  action  accordingly,  to 
repeal  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  debate. 
But  I  shall  attempt  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Republic  by  stating  my  case  in 
propositions  of  facts  and  events,  and  in 
opinions  originating  in  reason  and 
prudence. 


For  the  past  third  of  a  century,  gold 
has  performed  in  the  United  States  no 
active  domestic  monetary  function.  It 
is  not  currency.  The  gold  reserve  re- 
quirements have  on  no  occasion  been 
permitted  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  when  that  was  deemed  to 
be  necessary. 

I  have  observed  no  change  in  behavior 
as  a  result  of  this,  or  even  of  the  with- 
drawal of  silver  &s  a  monetary  metal. 
Nobody  that  I  have  known  has  ques- 
tioned the  law  by  refusing  to  accept  pay- 
ment in  legal-tender  dollar  bills.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  anyone  seriously  doubting 
that  the  new  sandwich  quarters  will  buy 
the  same  as  the  old  silver  quarters. 
Money  is  all  credit  now. 

The  retention  of  the  gold-reserve  re- 
quirement for  certain  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  was  an  action 
that  was  not  seriously  Intended  as  a  re- 
straint. It  was  and  Is  an  Irrelevance  to 
domestic  monetary  policy.  Its  partial 
removal  was  only  a  partial  response  to 
an  imperative  need. 

But  gold  is  important  in  the  interna- 
tional scene,  in  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  official  insti- 
tutions. It  occupies  a  definitive  role  in 
the  international  monetary  system  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have  on  many  occasions  de- 
clared the  firm  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  the  existing  dollar  price 
of  gold.  The  most  recent  reaffirmation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in 
January. 

The  way  to  assure  this  policy  is  to  pro- 
vide visibly  a  supply  of  gold  that  will 
meet  any  conceivable  demand  from  for- 
eign official  institutions — to  make  avail- 
able not  just  the  marginal  amount  of 
somewhat  more  than  $3  billion,  as  at 
present,  but  the  entirety  of  our  stock, 
over  $13  biUion. 

The  reason  for  doing  this  now  Is  not 
that  our  margin  is  inadequate  for  pres- 
ent needs.  It  Ijs  that  our  margin  is  big 
enough  to  allow  us  to  do  this  without  any 
suggestion  of  strain.  Furthermore,  since 
October  of  last  year,  when  the  French 
gave  up  their  purchases  from  us,  for  rea- 
sons associated  with  their  own  balance 
of  payments,  the  net  change  in  the  gold 
stock  of  the  United  States  has  been  only 
a  small  reduction — some  $150  million. 
To  act  now  is  to  demonstrate  our  deter- 
mination to  make  our  policy  work. 

Moreover,  this  action  would  have  a 
healthy  Influence  in  calming  the  evident 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  our  continuing  trouble  with 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  do  not  ig- 
nore that  concern  when  I  say  that  some 
part  of  it  arises  from  a  mistaken  Inter- 
pretation of  our  strong  basic  position. 
For  example,  it  is  likely,  on  my  analysis 
of  the  course  of  events,  that  the  1967 
first  quarter  balance-of-payments  defl- 
clt  on  a  liquidity  basis  will  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  in  any  quarter  of  last 
year.  The  outflow  of  short-term  capital 
that  will,  I  expect,  be  the  principal  rea- 
son for  this  increased  deficit  should  not 
lead  to  drastic  reaction  by  the  United 
States,  or  for  foreign  concern  about  the 
quality  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  a  reason  for  prompt  action.  I 
shall  seek  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill 


from  the  administration,  and  that  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee schedule  hearings  soon. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  issue  of 
removing  the  gold  cover  Is  not  new.  This 
is  no  suddenly  discovered  need.  It  has 
a  long  history. 

As  Secretary  Dillon  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  February  1,  1965,  in  regard  to  the 
earlier  removal  of  gold  cover: 

The  current  gold  cover  requirement  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  much  earlier  period  In  our 
monetary  history,  and  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  In  the  context  of  circumstances 
that  have  long  since  vanished. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  mere  accident  of  his- 
tory that  caused  the  retention  of  the 
gold-cover  requirement  at  all  during  the 
1930's. 

On  December  20,  1960,  I  submitted  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  which 
recommended,  among  other  things  "re- 
peal at  an  appropriate  time." 

Let  me  give  more  recent  testimony. 
On  the  same  occasion  on  which  Secre- 
tary Dillon  testified — February  1,  1965 — 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  who.  Incidentally, 
supported  the  limited  aim  of  the  previous 
bill,  nevertheless  declared: 

The  all-Important  need  for  legislation  at 
this  Juncture  Is  to  assure  the  world  that 
U.S.  monetary  gold  Is  always  available  to 
maintain  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  and 
that  the  United  States  will  honor  Its  debts 
and  liabilities  In  the  form  of  foreign  dollar 
holdings,  as  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
down  through  the  last  bar  of  gold.  If  that  be 
necessary. 

That  reasoning  applies  today.  And  it 
applies  to  all  our  gold,  not  just  a  part. 

I  shall  refrain  from  quoting  any  of  the 
repeated  recommendations  from  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  or  from  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  which  I  have 
been  chairman.  All  that  I  can  say  is 
that  the  recommendation  of  repeal  has 
had  no  dissent.  But  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conmiittee,  the  proposal  was  actively  en- 
dorsed by  several  witnesses.  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  Robert  V.  Roosa. 
in  answer  to  a  question  that  I  asked  him 
on  February  20 : 

I  would  say  that  In  any  case  the  gold  cover 
should  be  repealed.  That  Is  necessary  In  any 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  informed  opinion  of 
the  country  stands  in  support  of  the 
measure  of  repeal  of  the  gold-cover  re- 
quirement against  Federal  Reserve  notes 
that  is  introduced  herewith. 


DREW  PEARSON  AND  SOVIET 
ROULETTE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
permission  granted  me.  I  would  like  to 
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bring  to  the  attention  of  the  I^ouse  a 
chapter  from  the  Drew  Pearsoq  story, 
written  by  Prank  Kluckhohn  a^id  Jay 
Franklin  and  published  by  Charlds  Hall- 

berg&Co.:  1 

Soviet  RotrLZTTE  I 

One  of  the  many  puzzles  In  tne  Drew 
Pearson  story  Is  his  relations  wltl^  Soviet 
Riissla  and  to  Communism.  During  the 
nearly  40  years  which  have  passed  since 
Stalin's  first  "Five-Year  Plan,"  Diew  has 
achieved  a  growing  personal  acceptiance  In 
official  Soviet  circles  and  Is  frequentl]|  quoted 
by  Russian  leaders  In  support  of  th«  Ir  antl- 
Amerlcan  policies.  He  has  frequently  been 
aligned  with  the  Communists  on  c  omestlc 
Issues  and  some  of  his  leg-men  have  had 
Communist  affiliations.  Has  he  don(  this  to 
create  a  sensation?  What  ha«  bsen  his 
motive? 

Drew  once  suggested  that  balUons  be 
launched  over  the  Iron  Curtain  In  ()rder  to 
get  word  to  the  Russian  people  In  bplte  of 
their  communist  leaders'  Jamming  oi  the  air 
waves  and  their  refusal  to  allow  American 
publications  on  their  news  stands.  He  has 
also  on  occasion  Jabbed  at  the  coniinunists. 

Yet  as  late  as  September  2.  1966,  Pearson 
wrote  In  his  column: 

"In  Cairo  in  May,  1964,  I  talk<d  with 
Khrvishchev.  He  gave  me  a  messige  for 
President  Johnson  regarding  coopera  tion  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Rusj  la  over 
Cuba." 

In  these  off-hand  words,  Pearson  c  Isclosed 
that  he  had  been  willing  to  act  as  a  go- 
between  for  the  then  Soviet  Premier  in  con- 
nection with  an  island  right  off  o\ir  coast 
which  was  then,  and  still  Is,  a  Soviet  base. 
Despite  a  strong  inclination  to  do  w,  it  is 
thus  difficult  to  avoid  the  subject  >f  com- 
mimism  in  any  honest  woric  on  Drew  :  'earson. 

For  Instance,  Alger  Hiss,  then  a  Ranking 
State  Department  official,  slippe^  Drew 
Pearson  the  British  anti-communist  guer- 
rilla Order  of  Battle  In  Greece,  and  Pearson 
published  it. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  ragel  when 
someone  in  Washington  slipped  'earson. 
MacArthur's  troop  dispositions  in  Kc  rea  and 
Pearson  published  them. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  as  a  new  President,  was 
being  tough  with  the  Russians  and  Molotov 
was,  consequently,  threatening  to  wi  eck  the 
United  Nations  organizing  meeting  In  San 
FYanclsco.  Pearson  Immediately  wrote  that 
Truman  could  not  get  along  with  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  the  recently  deceased  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Truman  wilted,  aid  even 
began  to  talk  of  Soviet  Dictator  S;alin  as 
"Good  old  Uncle  Joe." 

Drew  is  still  at  it. 

"In  Moscow  in  the  winter  of  IS  65."  he 
wrote  recently.  "I  found  Soviet  leaiJers  In- 
dignant over  the  new  Johnson  piilicy  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam." 

Then  ignoring  the  fact  that  th<  Soviet 
Union  Is  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  North 
Vietnam  and  Is  arming  the  Vletcoug  with 
everything  from  machine-guns,  moriars  and 
MIG-21S  to  flght  American  forces.  Pearson 
declared:  "To  bomb  North  Vietnam  Just  after 
Kosygin  arrived,  the  Russians  told  ne.  was 
comparable  to  Russia  bombing  Mexico  Just 
after  the  President  of  the  United  States  ar- 
rived in  Mexico  City  for  an  official  visit." 

Mexico,  of  course,  is  our  next-doo'  neigh- 
bor and  we  are  not  arming  her  to  f  ght  So- 
viet troops. 

In  nothing  else,  the  record  shows,  has 
Drew  Pearson  been  so  consistent  ai  in  his 
attitude  toward  Russian  communism  Drew, 
for  Instance,  has  attacked  every  cliairm^.n 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Atnerican 
Activities,  beginning  with  Republican  Ham- 
ilton Fish  of  New  York  and  Democrai  Mirtln 
Dies  of  Texas.  Pearson's  exposure  sent  one 
Chairman.  Parnell  Thomas,  to  Jail  1  or  pad- 
ding his  payroll.  Then  Pearson  we  it  after 
his    successor.    Chairman    John    W  ood    of 


Georgia,  again  questioning  his  financial  In- 
tegrity, although  this  time  in  vain. 

"It  was  Pearson  who  first  broke  the  inside 
story  (about  Wood),"  crowed  the  People's 
World,  an  official  communist  publication. 
And  it  Justified  the  action  thus: 

"Pearson  emphasized  that  Wood  was  the 
ranking  Democrat  member  of  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Committee  while  Thomas  headed  It." 
And  this  was  "when  Eugene  Dennis,  Com- 
munist Party  general-secretary,  was  held  In 
contempt  and  Imprisoned." 

Wood,  the  publication  made  clear,  de- 
served at  least  the  same;  Pearson  himself 
claimed  directly  that  his  charge  against  John 
Wood,  which  proved  abortive,  involved  "a 
penitentiary  offense." 

Pearson  attacked  the  careful  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  who  Is  credited  with  the  questioning 
that  exposed  Alger  Hiss  as  a  Soviet  agent. 
Drew  went  after  Nixon  Incessantly  for  years 
and  Is  widely  credited  with  being  one  of 
those  who  cut  him  down  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion. Drew  went  after  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy and  helped  pursue  the  Wisconsin 
Senator  to  his  censure  by  the  Senate  and  his 
early  death.  Anti-communists  have  been, 
and  are,  Pearson's  meat:  Senator  Tom  Dodd 
and  General  Julius  Klein  merely  being  two 
of  his  latest  targets. 

While  he  was  among  the  first-line  in  the 
media  attack  on  Joe  McCarthy,  It  must  have 
piqued  Pearson  that  It  was  columnist  Doris 
Fleeson.  and  not  he.  who  coined  the  phrase 
"McCarthyism"  and  James  B.  "Scotty"  Res- 
ton  of  The  New  York  Times  who  made  the 
epithet.  "McCarthyism,"  respectable.  It  prob- 
ably touched  him  in  a  tenderer  spot  that  a 
conservative  Republican — John  Bricker  of 
Ohio — was  responsible  for  the  bon  mot  on 
Senator  Joe.  Long  before  McCarthy's  cen- 
sure by  the  Senate,  the  Wisconsin  solon 
entered  the  Republican  cloak  room  at  the 
Capitol  and  told  assembled  colleagues  that 
he  had  been  hunting  near  his  home  and  had 
shot  a  deer.  At  this  point  Bricker  laid  down 
his  newspaper,  removed  his  spectacles  and, 
looking  searchingly  at  Joe  McCarthy,  re- 
marked: "With  a  shotgun,  I  presume." 

Joe  McCarthy,  moreover,  had  Jumped  In 
iirst.  with  his  usual  Impetuousity.  and  an- 
nouncpd  that  Drew  was  guilty  of  "com- 
plicity" with  communism.  McCarthy  then 
addeti  injury  to  insult  by  punching  Drew 
Pearson  in  the  men's  room  of  the  fashionable 
Sulgrave  Club  with,  or  all  people.  Dick  Nixon 
stepping  between  them  to  prevent  a  further 
brawl. 

Pearson  hasn't  been  as  lucky  with  anti- 
communist  Irishmen  as  with  others.  Wash- 
ington attorney  Patrick  Clark  slugged  Drew 
in  another  men's  room,  this  time  In  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  for  what  Pearson  had  writ- 
ten about  him.  Clark  had  been  highly  suc- 
c?ssful  In  getting  money  out  of  Congress  for 
Spain.  Again  others  dragged  the  battlers 
apart.  Drew  claimed  he  did  all  right,  but 
the  Press  Corps  consensus  was  that  the 
battling  Quaker  is  more  successful  with 
words  than  fists. 

Pearson,  however,  has  not  confined  himself 
to  writing  and  speaking  where  communism  is 
Involved.  The  Daily  Worker,  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.SA.  reported  June 
26.  1947,  that  Pearson  testified  In  Federal 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  behalf 
of  the  16  leaders  of  a  "Joint  Antl-Pasclst 
Refugee  Committee"  on  trial  "for  contempt 
and  conspiracy." 

"Drew  Pearson,"  stated  the  Daily  Worker, 
"appeared  in  Court  to  testify  to  the  un- 
democratic character  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee." 

Now  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  muster  more  than  a  handful  of  votes  out 
of  435  plus  in  the  House,  among  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  The  only  conclusion  that 
appears  logical  is  that  it  is  undemocratic  to 
disagree  with  Drew,  who  has  recently  pub- 


licly announced  that  he  Is  the  "conscience" 
of  Congress.  It  should  be  added  that  It  was 
the  House  as  a  whole  which  voted  the  con- 
tempt citation  for  the  16  leaders  of  the 
Joint   Antl-Fasclst   Refugee    Committee. 

The  Washington  Press  veterans  have  pri- 
vately and  publicly  long  debated  the  reasons 
for  Drew  Pearson's  activities  which,  when 
the  cards  were  down,  so  frequently  ended  up 
defending  communist  Interests. 

Declared  Claay  Patterson's  Washington 
Times-Herald.  August  11,  1946,  "When  Hitler 
rose  to  power  In  Europe,  a  collection  of  un- 
American  crackpots,  intellectuals.  Intrigue 
lovers,  revolutionaries  and  plain  crooks  saw 
an  opportunity  to  get  rich  over  here  and  at 
the  same  time  to  build  up  their  apparent 
importance." 

"Pearson  Is  Just  one  example,  but  he 
worked  out  of  Washington  and  we  know 
him."  With  Pearson,  the  Times-Herald  went 
on,  "apology  and  special  pleading  for  com- 
munist Russia"  constituted  "an  old  line 
which  he  has  been  peddling  without  varia- 
tion from  the  day  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  regime  In  1933." 

"Many  people  were  taken  In  and  believed 
the  guff  to  the  effect  that  Russia  was  ouj 
great  ally  and  had  gone  to  war  to  save  U3,' 
continued  the  Times-Herald.  "No  mention 
was  made  of  the  now  forgotten  fact  that  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  Jointly  pulled  the  trigger  that 
started  World  War  II  in  1939 — and  nobody 
In  Russia  ever  lifted  a  finger  contrariwise  un- 
til Hitler  attacked  Russia  In  1941." 

It  was  amidst  the  war-time  ally  atmos- 
phere cited,  when  ordinary  people  believed 
that  real  peace  would  follow  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  that  Pearson  helped  change  a 
newly  tough  U.S.  policy  toward  Soviet  ag- 
gression by  charging  that  President  Truman 
did  not  get  along  with  the  Russians  as  well 
as  did  FDR.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sev- 
eral years  later,  after  the  Russian  commu- 
lUsts  took  over  Czechoelovakla,  that  Winston 
Churchill  at  Pulton,  Missouri,  publicly 
branded  Soviet  Russia  a  menace  to  world 
freedom  in  his  famous  "Iron  Curtain"  speech. 

But  leaving  h:s  domestic  detractors  and 
critics  aside.  Drew  Pearson  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  quoted  American  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  own  propaganda  broadcasts  to  their 
people  and  to  the  world.  Drew.  In  fact,  has 
the  highly  unusual  distinction  of  being  the 
only  American  media  man  ever  quoted  by  a 
Soviet  leader  in  an  "election"  speech  and 
that  in  Moscow  Itself. 

Beginning  a  speech  "Dear  comrades"  at 
an  "election"  meeting  February  27.  1963. 
NIklta  Khrushchev  ridiculed  American  cam- 
paign promises  saying: 

"Various  promises  of  golden  mountains 
and  rivers  of  milk  are  made.  What  do  you 
expect?  This  is  sales  talk  of  which  there 
is  plenty  I  should  say,  according  to  tales 
about  this  in  the  West.  One  of  them  goes 
something  like  this.  A  candidate  of  one 
party  was  making  an  election  speech  and 
called  on  people  to  vote  for  him.  If  our 
party  wins  the  election,  he  told  the  voters 
in  a  certain  village,  we  shall  build  you  a 
new  bridge.  But  there  Is  no  river  here,  why 
should  we  want  a  bridge?  The  voters  asked 
in  bewilderment.  Never  mind  that,  the 
candidate  replied,  we  will  bring  you  a  river 
as  well."     (Laughter) 

Then  Khrushchev  followed  by  quoting 
Pearson  as  follows: 

"An  interesting  Judgment  of  the  current 
situation  In  U.S.  democracy  is  contained  in 
an  article  by  the  well-known  American 
journalist,  Pearson:  'Many  people  will  write 
today  about  Lincoln  and  the  alms  he  ad- 
vanced— the  rule  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  They  will  also  medi- 
tate on  how  many  people  can  be  deceived, 
and  for  how  long.  The  situation  has  not 
changed  very  much  since  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln. In  a  dictatorship  It  Is  necessary  to 
keep  the  people  in  a  quiet  state.  In  a  democ- 
racy— the  American  Journalist  has  In  mind 
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democracy  In  the  United  States — It  Is  neces- 
sary to  fool  at  least  61  percent  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  or  to  fool  all  the  people  for  51 
percent  of  the  time.' 

"And  further  the  Journalist  writes:  'If  Lin- 
coln were  alive  today  and  In  an  ironic 
mood,  he  might  paraphrase  one  of  the  lines 
of  his  message  thtis:  The  rule  of  the  rich 
Is  by  the  will  of  the  rich  and  for  the  rich.' 
This  Is  true.  This  Is  really  well  said,  truth- 
fully said- 

"In  the  same  article  It  says  that  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  Uve  In  poverty." 

Now  even  critical  Journalists  may  have 
an  Interview  with  the  Soviet  ruler  of  the 
moment  If  It  serves  communist  purposes. 
The  Journalistic  ore  produced  may  be  news- 
worthy, as  William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  and  his 
"team"  found.  Pearson,  however,  seemed 
able  to  get  together  with  Khrushchev  almost 
at  will.  One  of  his  columns,  datellned 
Gagra,  Georgia,  USSR,  as  publlslied  In  the 
Raleigh  News  <fe  Ohserver  of  August  22, 
1963,  began  "The  last  time  I  Interviewed 
Khrushchev"  and  then,  much  later.  Drew 
was  able  to  get  right  to  the  carefully  guard- 
ed Soviet  Boss  at  the  Aswan  dam  In  Egypt. 

In  1963,  Drew  Pearson  took  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  him 
to  meet  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister.  Drew  re- 
ported Agnes  Meyer  as  participating  In  his 
"interview"  but  did  not.  In  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles, mention  Chief  Justice  Warren,  whose 
meetings  with  the  ruler  of  communist  Rus- 
sia were  thus  carefully  guarded  as  a  secret. 
Pearson,  for  his  part,  reported  on  this  In- 
terview that  "Socialist  Life  Keeps  Khru- 
shchev Young,"  according  to  the  headlines 
on  his  column  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  24,  1963. 

"When  I  asked  how  he  kept  so  young,"  re- 
ported Pearson,  Khrushchev  replied:  'It  Is 
the  good  Socialist  life  I  lead'." 

Immediately  thereafter  in  Bucharest  In  a 
Pearson  coliunn  dated  September  3,  Drew 
said  he  talked  with  Rumania's  Communist 
Boss,  Gheorghlu-DeJ,  and  reported:  "Ru- 
mania In  the  old  days  was  the  most  graft- 
ridden  country  In  the  Balkans.  •  •  • 
Oheorghlu-DeJ  Is  certainly  right  that  Ru- 
mania Is  making  progress  because  it  was  so 
far  behind." 

In  a  dispatch  run  August  30,  also  right 
after  he  had  seen  Khrushchev.  Drew  reported 
an  interview  with  Soviet  Ruler  Tbdor  Zhlvkov 
of  Bulgaria  during  which  a  tea  was  served. 
This  consisted  of  "caviar,  two  kinds  of  sau- 
sage, two  of  cheese,  nuts,  ice  cream,  cake  and 
co.Tee."  While  munching  this  proletarian 
fare,  the  Bulgarian  ruler  was  able  to  tell 
Pearson  that  Khrushchev  hadn't  meant  it 
when  he  said  he  would  "bury"  us  and  to 
assert  atomic  war  will  destroy  Bulgaria  "so 
we  hope  relations  between  us  will  improve." 
And  from  the  first  non-communist  coun- 
try visited  on  his  trip,  Turkey,  Pearson  de- 
clared flatly  In  his  column  on  September  6, 
1963: 

"The  tough,  unrelenting  communism  of 
Stalin's  day  Is  past,  replaced  by  liberal  So- 
cialism and  even  a  certain  amount  of  free 
enterprise."  This  was  less  than  a  year  after 
the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  and  while  Soviet 
and  satellite  secret  police  were  operating 
right  off  our  cost  In  Cuba,  controlling  by 
murderous  terror  those  Cubans  who  had  not 
fled  their  native  land. 

While  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  biUld- 
ing  to  a  climax,  it  was  former  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keating  of  New  York,  now  a  Judge,  who 
called  the  shots  on  the  Soviet  missile  build- 
up. Yet  afterwards,  In  the  winter  of  1963. 
Radio  Moscow  Domestic  "news"  service  told 
the  Russian  people: 

"The  fuss  over  Cuba  •  •  •  has  perfectly 
well-defined  political  motives.  The  usually 
well-Informed  U.S.  observer  Drew  Pearson 
writes  that  when  Senator  Keating  makes  his 
war-mongerlng  speeches  about  Cuba,  thus 
reminding  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  the 
times  of  the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  "we  hear 


the  voice  of  Keating,  but  It  Is  Rockefeller 
who  is  doing  the  prompting." 

"Pearson  reports  that  Nelson  Rockefeller 
Is  the  chief  Republican  pretender  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  In  the  next 
election." 

Also  in  1963,  In  connection  with  his 
Khrushchev  visit,  Pearson  wrote  In  his 
column: 

"Castro  (and  therefore  communism)  Is  not 
the  real  trouble  for  the  United  States  In 
Latin  America."  The  trouble,  according  to 
Drew,  was  that  "there  Is  no  middle  class." 

The  Cuban  official  radio  quoited  Drew  with 
great  Joy  and  great  length  on  this.  Earlier 
m  1960.  Sergio  Diaz  Brull,  an  arrested  Castro 
agent,  asserted  to  U.S.  Interrogators  that 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  were 
friends  of  his  and  were  highly  regarded  for 
their  "friendship"  with  Castro. 

After  Lyndon  Johnson  had  landed  the  U.S. 
Marines  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  next  to 
Castro  Cuba,  Red  China's  international 
broadcasting  service  said  from  Peking  on 
May  15,  1965: 

"U.S.  columnist  Drew  Pearson  wrote  that 
one  reason  the  landing  of  Marines  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  so  riled  some  of  our 
staunch  friends  in  Latin  America  Is  because 
It  comes  on  top  of  a  long  and  consistent  U.S. 
policy  of  supporting  'military  dictators.'  " 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  tried  to  encourage 
democracy  In  Latin  America  by  refusing  to 
recognize  dictatorial  regimes,  and  FDR,  with 
his  Good  Neighbor  policy,  must  have  turned 
over  in  their  graves  at  this  latter  statement. 

Then  Pearson  reported  in  his  column  April 
26,  1966,  that  communist-supported  Juan 
Bosch  "will  almost  certainly  repeat,  or  top, 
his  1962  election  victory."  He  lambasted  Joa- 
quin Balaguer  "Trujillo's  loyal  servitor  for 
25  years"  whose  "background  makes  It  next 
to  impossible"  for  him  to  win  the  election. 
He  couldn't  have  been  more  Incorrect. 
Balaguer  not  only  won  In  free  elections,  but 
won  overwhelmingly.  But  not  before  Pear- 
son, by  his  persistent  attacks,  had  added  the 
scalp  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Mann  of  Laredo,  Texas,  to  his  col- 
lection. Mann  was  blamed  for  advising  the 
landing  of  Marines  in  what,  as  a  result  of  the 
election  returns,  turned  out  to  be  LBJ's  one 
outstanding  International  success. 

Apart  from  being  frequently  quoted  on 
Russia's  and  Red  China's  radio,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1950,  during  the  Korean  war.  Drew 
Pearson  received  an  accolade  from  the  U.S. 
communist  paper  the  Daily  Worker  when  It 
linked  him  editorially  with  the  "Hollywood 
Ten,"  Paul  Robeson,  and  others  of  like  Ilk 
who  were  alleged  to  have  been  "victims"  of 
U.S.  antl-communlst  forces. 

This  same  day.  coincldentally,  the  Daily 
Worker  objected  to  American  troops  fighting 
the  invasion  of  South  Korea  asserting: 

"Let's  leave  Korea  to  the  Koreans.  Let  us 
seat  People's  China  in  the  UN  and  quit 
Formosa.  We  have  no  business  in  these  ter- 
ritories of  other  countries.  There  is  not  a 
single  reason  why  a  single  American  boy 
should  die  attempting  to  seize  or  hold 
them.  •  •  •" 

A  decade  passed  and  a  similar  event  oc- 
curred, the  Soviet-supported  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam.  On  February  17.  1966,  Ra- 
dio Moscow  on  an  International  broadcast 
declared: 

"Well-known  commentator  Drew  Pearson 
ridicules  official  claims  that  U.S.  troops  are 
In  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Sai- 
gon Government  to  defend  freedom  and  re- 
marks: 'This  Is  pure  nonsense.  Govern- 
ments m  South  Vietnam  follow  each  other 
In  such  quick  succession  that  no  one  can 
keep  track  of  whether  Big  Mlnh,  Little  Mlnh 
or  simply  Minlmouse  Is  In  power." 

And  on  May  21.  1966.  Radio  Moscow  In  Its 
English  language  broadcast  told  the  world: 

"Well-known  U.S.  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
exposes  Lodge's  role  In  the  DaNang  operation. 
In  an  article  entitled  'Lodge's  Advice  to  Ky,' 


published  In  the  New  York  Post,  Drew  Pear- 
son says;  "The  Inside  fact  about  Premier 
Ky's  dispatch  of  troops  to  DaNang  to  crush 
his  political  opposition  was  that  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Lodge  advised  him  to  do  It.'  " 

Korea  or  Vietnam.  It  would  seem  the 
place  changes,  but  the  words  and  music  are 
the  same.  It  was  over  LBJ's  actions  to  coun- 
ter communist  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  that  Drew  Pear- 
son and  Jack  Anderson  swung  away  from 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

On  May  26,  1966,  after  moving  far  Into 
the  camp  of  the  Kennedys,  Drew  was  still 
using  the  guise  of  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Ideas  to  make  some 
points. 

"The  United  States,"  claimed  his  column, 
"Is  ready  to  revise  Its  long-time  policy  of 
barring  Communist  China  from  the  United 
Nations.  •  »  •  The  President  has  learned 
the  hard  way  that  the  key  to  Southeast  Asia 
is  Red  China." 

But  then,  when  almost  at  once,  the  Red 
Chinese  demonstrated  violently  before  the 
Soviet  Russian  Embassy  and  its  satellite  em- 
bassies in  Peking,  Drew's  tune  Immediately 
changed.  He  advocated  that  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States  get  together  to  deal 
with  the  Red  Chinese. 

"It  will  be  difficult,"  Drew  remarked,  "to 
pick  up  the  pieces  broken  by  the  bombing, 
escalation  and  Mr.  Johnson's  own  vitupera- 
tive vocabulary  to  Justify  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Nevertheless,  Drew  claimed,  "with  the  Rus- 
sian fear  of  Chinese  communism  still  ram- 
pant," there  was  some  hope  the  Kremlin 
and  the  White  House  could  get  together 
against  Red  China. 

Where  did  Drew  first  get  this  theme? 
Right  from  the  horse's  mouth — from  Khru- 
shchev himself  In  Drew's  Interview  In  August, 
1963. 

Khrushchev,  as  then  reported  by  Drew,  de- 
clared: 

"I  should  say  the  Chinese  people  want 
peace.  But,  of  course,  better  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR  will 
better  stabilize  the  world  situation." 

Drew  added  that,  in  any  such  alliance  of 
the  USA  and  USSR  against  Red  China,  the 
Russians  wanted  to  take  the  lead  with 
China. 

Drew  said:  "But  I  asked  Khrushchev, 
wasn't  one  of  the  quarrels  between  China 
and  the  Soviet  the  fact  that  China  did  not 
believe  in  co-existence?" 

"The  Soviet  Premier  replied :  'Let  us  agree 
on  one  thing.  Put  the  responsibility  for 
negotiating  with  China  on  our  shoulders."  " 

Another  question  is  why  Drew  Pearson, 
who  is  no  one's  fool,  has  had  identified  com- 
munists working  for  him.  These  include 
David  Karr  and  Karr's  wife,  Madeleine. 
Both  wrote  for  the  Daily  Worker  on  occa- 
sion. The  Executive  Director  and  Chief  Ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
asserted  Karr  was  an  active  communist. 
Harold  Rushmore,  once  an  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  said,  "I  used  to  give  him  as- 
signments. He,  at  the  time,  was  working  on 
one  of  New  York's  non-communist  papers, 
and  he  had  to  show  his  communist  card  to 
get  these  assignments." 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  charged  that 
David  Karr  "is  the  link  between  Pearson  and 
the  Communist  Party."  Adolph  A.  Berle, 
now  a  leader  in  the  New  York  Liberal  Party 
but  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
Committee  that  Karr  conveyed  confidential 
Information  to  Pearson. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Pearson  and  Karr 
have  ever  broken:  Karr  has  gone  on  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  money.  He  left  Drew's  staff 
to  Join  the  New  York  advertising  firm  which 
handled  the  account  of  Lee  Hats,  then  Drew's 
radio  sponsors,  and  went  on  to  become  pres- 
ident for  a  time  of  Fairbanks-Whitney  Cor- 
poration, formerly  the  Penn-Texas  Corpora- 
tion. 
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Pearson  defended  Karr  against  th^  attacks 
of  Martin  Dies,  the  first  to  expose  him.  In 
a  speech  on  the  House  floor  Pebhiary  1, 
1943,  Dies  stated: 

For  two  years  Karr  was  on  the;  staff  oi 
the  Communist  Party's  official  neta/spaper, 
the  Daily  Worker.  There  Is  not  the  feUghtest 
doubt  that  all  members  of  the  Daili  Worker 
staff  were  required  to  be  member^  of  the 
Communist  Party."  i 

Over  twenty  years  later.  July  7,  1964.  Drew 
wrote:  [ 

•■It  was  over  half  a  dozen  years  bgo  that 
David  Karr  sought  out  a  Russian  refugee  In 
Israel  named  Alexander  Zarkln  and  (signed  a 
contract  with  him  for  the  Israeli  I  Govern- 
ment and  the  Fairbanks-Whitney  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  Karr  was  then  pre^dent.  to 
pioneer  a  desalination  process  In  arid  Israel. 

•■Palrbanks-Whltney  directors,  ^rked  at 
Karr  because  he  spent  money  whictt^  did  not 
bring  Immediate  dividends,  eased  l^m  out." 

■But."  applauded  Drew,  "this  wa^the  first 
private,  commercial  project  of  its  Kind  ever 
built."  1  , 

The  one  thing  clear  from  this  teport  U 
that  David  Karr  U  probably  the  sniartest  of 
the  communists,  including  Andrek  Older, 
whom  Drew  ever  employed  and.  sec^d,  that 
Drew  had  been  In  touch  with  Karr  for 
decades  after  he  left  Pearson's  emplby.  This 
is  particularly  interesting  In  the  light  of 
other  facts.  J 

Among  the  ideas  advanced  byj  veteran 
members  of  the  Washington  Press  Corps  for 
Drew's  consistency  on  communism  are  these : 

1.  Drew  needs  a  ■•social"  compen^tlon  for 
the  earthy  contents  of  most  of  hisjcolumns, 
contents  which  the  Alaska  Supreihe  Court 
has  recently  held  can  be  called  "gak-bage." 

2.  The  Washington  Times-Herala  cited  "a 
desire  to  get  rich"  and  charged  thfct,  more- 
over, "it  satisfied  his  natural  afad  over- 
powering lust  for  lying,  smearing  I  intrigue, 
character  assassination  and  spylnb.  all  olT 
which,  next  to  money,  are  his  aim|  in  life." 

3.  Morris  Beale.  whom  Pearson  otoce  sued, 
asserted  In  a  vitriolic  pamphlei  against 
Pearson  entitled  "The  All  Amerlci  Louse", 
that  Pearson  was  being  blackmailed  by  the 
Russians  In  connection  with  an  I  unsavory 
Incident  In  his  youth  involving  a  $egro  boy 
In  the  Southern  railroad  yards  \n  North 
Carolina.  i 

Pearson  himself  has  given  some  iildicatlons 
that  the  first  point.  Involving  hife  Quaker 
desire  to  promote  peace,  may  provide  at  least 
a  partial  explanation.  Drew  once  Suggested, 
as  noted,  that,  to  reach  the  SovUt  people, 
we  should  go  over  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
propaganda  balloons.  The  prevailfag  ■winds 
are  West  to  East  and  Drew's  idea  may  have 
had  merit.  I 

On  December  28,  1962.  commentator 
Vladtmslov  Kozyakov  noted  over  Rfdlo  Mos- 
cow that  The  Washington  Post  iyesterday 
published  an  article  by  Drew  Pearson  en- 
titled. "The  time  for  peace  Is  rliht  now." 
The  commentator  asked  why  WashUigton  did 
not  take  the  Initiative  In  thU.  Tlie  reason, 
perhaps,  was  that  this  was  Just  lafter  the 
Cuban  Missile  crisis  and  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
his  aides  were  still  too  shocked  by  |the  near- 
ness of  disaster.  This,  neverthelesk.  was  the 
opening  gun  In  the  campaign  which  ended 
m  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963. 

Shortly  after  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed:  under  the  headline  "Russia  has  kept 
Its  word  under  K."  Pearson  blandly  cisserted: 

"My  own  conclusion,  from  carefful  exami- 
nation of  the  record,  is  that  the  Sotiet  Union 
has  been  a  tough  negotiator  but  keeps  its 
word  when  given." 

This  statement,  printed  August!  31,  1963. 
kicked  up  a  ferment  in  Congress  and  the 
news  media.  Lt.  Oenersa  John  W.  O'Danlel. 
ret.  snapped.  "Just  whose  side  is  Pearson  on?" 

At  the  time  of  Pearson's  statelnent.  the 
Soviet  Union  had  broken  500  Int  srnatlonal 
agreements,  including  50  of  the  p3  It  had 
made  with  the  United  States. 


Also.  Pearson  apparently  forgot  that  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  had  told  the  American 
people  and  the  world  at  large  on  TV  that 
Khnishchev.  and  his  envoy.  Andrei  Oromyko. 
had  lied  to  him  personally  when  they  assured 
him  that  Russia  was  placing  no  "oilenslve 
weapons"  on  Cuba  at  the  very  time  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads were  moving  onto  Cuba  pads. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Drew's  Interviews 
with  Soviet  leaders  and  the  controversies  he 
has  created  as  a  result  of  his  activities  In- 
volving the  issue  of  communism  have  added 
grist  to  the  media  mill  from  which  he  has 
taken  pure  gold. 

Tet  anyone  who  has  observed  Drew  Pear- 
son's operation  rather  intently  for  years  be- 
comes aware,  as  Indeed  the  record  as  outlined 
here  shows,  that  Drew  Pearson  Is  not  always 
a  free  agent.  There  are  indications  that 
Pearson's  troubles  come  when  two  or  more 
opposed  Influences  come  to  bear  on  him  at 
the  same  time. 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  Joe  Barnes, 
wartime  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  was  at  that  time,  and  has 
been  since,  a  pal  of  Drew's.  Barnes'  attitude 
subjected  him  to  such  public  criticism  that 
he  was  eventually  dropped  as  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Under  Joe  Barnes  at  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation as  an  assistant  and  later  as  asso- 
ciate, was  the  pro-communist  David  Karr. 
Karr  was  head  of  OWI's  Foreign  Language  Di- 
vision and  he  came  under  suspicion  after  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Hungary  com- 
plained about  him. 

Testifying  before  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee under  oath,  Karr,  head  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Division,  admitted  to  knowing  no 
foreign  languages. 
This  Is  the  official  text: 
Q.  Are   you    a   specialist   In   foreign   lan- 
guages? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  any  foreign  languages? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  read  any? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Maybe  why  Drew  Pearson  has  written, 
talked  and  acted  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
communism  Is  not  Important.  Perhaps  his 
motives  are  high. 

The  over-all  record,  however,  shows  that, 
whatever  his  reasons  and  motivation.  Drew 
Pearson  has  written,  spoken  and  acted  In  a 
way  that  has  helped  the  communists  In  al- 
most every  key  showdown.  He  has  attacked, 
with  many  successes,  a  long  list  of  men  In 
public  life  who  have  exposed,  or  tried  to 
expose,  communist  activities. 

No  one  has  charged  Drew  Pearson,  ever, 
with  being  a  communist  himself,  which 
makes  the  record  of  his  activities  what 
Churchill.  In  another  context  called  a  mys- 
tery wrapped  In  a  conundrum.  No  one  has 
ever  denied  either  that  Drew  Pearson  Is  a 
most  "unusual  guy."  To  paraphrase  John 
O'Donnell's  favorite  lines:  he  may  waddle 
like  a  duck,  quack  like  a  duck,  and  associate 
with  ducks,  but  he  retains  a  clear  and  un- 
contested constitutional  right  to  Insist  that 
he  Is  a  prothonotary  warbler. 


not  have  heard  the  editorial  at  the  time 
it  was  broadcast,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
WTOP  editorial  in  the  Record  : 

District  op  Columbia  Cbime 
(Editorial    broadcast   on    February   28   and 
March  1,  1967,  over  WTOP  radio  and  tele- 
vision) 

This  is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  look  for  simple 
remedies  to  deal  with  rising  crime  rates.  But 
the  problem  is  not  simple  and  the  remedies 
can't  be  simple  either.  Necessarily,  the  pro- 
gram for  strengthening  District  law  enforce- 
ment that  President  Johnson  has  Just  sent 
to  Congress  Is  a  complex  one.  That  is  the 
source  of  its  real  strength. 

For  one  thing,  the  program  focuses  on 
more  budget  support  for  such  urgent  com- 
munity services  as  police  protection,  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  recreation.  These 
are  among  the  services  that  give  the  greatest 
hope  of  getting  at  the  roots  of  crime  and  re- 
lieving the  problem  by  prevention. 

Along  with  this  broad  social  welfare  ef- 
fort, Mr.  Johnson  calls  for  a  variety  of  steps 
to  give  the  police,  the  courts,  the  Jails,  and 
other  public  agencies  a  stronger  hand  for 
dealing  with  crime.  There  would  be  a  new 
gun  control  law,  limiting  pistol  purchases  to 
those  who  show  a  need  for  protection,  and 
Increasing  peijaltles  for  those  who  use  guns 
to  commit  robberies.  Police  would  be  able 
to  make  arrests  without  warrants  in  assault 
and  housebreaking  cases,  as  they  now  can  do 
In  murder,  robbery  and  some  other  cases. 
Defendants  on  ball  awaiting  trial  could  be 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Drug  addicts  would  get  more  treatment  as 
sick  people;  the  pushers  would  still  be  pros- 
ecuted as  criminals.  The  law  would  be 
changed  to  recognize  alcoholics  as  sick  peo- 
ple, except  when  arrested  for  violence  of 
some  kind.  A  District  Youth  Service  Office 
would  be  created  to  "plan  and  direct"  all  the 
public  services  needed  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  President  described  his  program  as 
the  "immediate  battle  plan".  He  has  wisely 
avoided  drastic  remedies  or  police  powers 
that  could  infringe  the  Constitution.  His 
program  merits  broad  public  support  and 
early  action  In  Congress. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  James 
Hudgens  speaking  for  WTOP. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
radio  station  WTOP  broadcast  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  President's  crime 
proposals.     Since  many  Members  may 


ETV  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  CREATIVE 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BRI>fKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ron  an]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  continued  ef- 
forts to  expand  and  more  fully  develop 
educational  television  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
public  has  an  increasing  need  for  edu- 
cation and  information.  An  educational 
television  broadcast  system  can  provide 
great  assistance  in  meeting  this  need. 
Encouragement  and  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  help  in  the  prompt  develop- 
ment of  this  important  resource. 

Educational  television  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  creative  federalism.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  growth  of  State 
networks  of  stations  making  for  greater 
effectiveness  and  efUciency  of  service. 
Since  1963  the  number  of  States  affected 
in  some  degree  by  network  interconnec- 
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tlons  of  this  type  has  increased  from  9 
to  27.  Such  networks,  for  the  most  part, 
serve  to  carry  educational  television  pro- 
grams of  concern  and  importance  to  all 
areas  of  a  State.  These  networks  serve 
as  an  effective  means  of  linking  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  to  better  serve  their  needs. 

State  networks  of  this  type  will  also 
serve  as  a  necessary  component  of  na- 
tional ETV  interconnections.  National 
programs  can  be  delivered  to  a  single 
point  within  a  State  and  further  distri- 
bution can  then  take  place  by  means  of 
the  intrastate  system. 

New  communications  technology  has 
brought  added  importance  to  intrastate 
interconnections.  Recent  studies  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  other 
States  have  indicated  that  a  wide  variety 
of  needed  communications  services  can 
be  provided  by  the  same  type  of  inter- 
connection system  required  for  televi- 
sion transmission.  Computer  centers 
can  be  made  available  to  a  niunber  of 
interconnected  locations.  Information 
retrieval  systems  can  make  central  li- 
brary resources  instantly  available  to  re- 
mote locations.  Teletype,  facsimile,  and 
other  electronic  communications  devices 
can  interconnect  a  variety  of  locations 
within  a  State. 

With  careful  planning  a  single  inter- 
connection  system  can  serve  not  only  the 
needs  of  ETV,  but  a  wide  range  of  com- 
munications needs  that  will  result  in 
greater  provisions  for  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Physicians  and  public  health  workers, 
law  enforcement  oflQcers,  teachers  and 
scholars,  welfare  workers,  and  public 
administrators  of  all  types  can  benefit 
from  the  immediate  accessibility  of  in- 
formation such  a  system  makes  possible. 
Their  increased  effectiveness  will  in  turn 
better  serve  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Building  an  expanded  educational  tele- 
vision service,  important  as  it  is  in  its 
own  right,  can  also  carry  with  it  there- 
fore increased  utilization  of  a  variety  of 
communication  techniques.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  endorse  the  President's  edu- 
cational television  recommendations  as 
an  important  step  toward  that  develop- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.  J.  MUSTE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  exemplifies 
the  best  traditions  of  free  thought  in 
America,  A.  J.  Muste  who  died  at  82. 

Abraham  John  Muste  was  a  symbol  of 
the  way  of  love  and  nonviolence  in  a 
world  which  sometimes  seems  deter- 
mined to  destroy  itself  in  an  apocalypse 
of  hate  and  violence. 

As  teacher,  writer,  leader,  and  prophet 
of  peace,  he  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  people  and  institutions  of  the 
church,  organized  laiwr,  government, 
and  the  academic  community. 


Executive  secretary  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  and  member  almost 
from  its  beginning  in  1915,  A.  J.  Muste 
led  this  interdenominational  nonpolitical 
pacifist  organization  through  its  most 
crucial  prewar,  wartime,  and  postwar  pe- 
riods. During  his  administration  such 
vital  offshoots  as  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  the  Worker's  Defense  League, 
the  Central  Committee  for  Conscien- 
tious Objectors,  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Africa,  and  others  emerged  to 
challenge  the  status  quo  and  to  make 
new  benchmarks  for  the  freedom  of  the 
dispossessed,  the  segregated,  and  the  ex- 
ploited peoples  of  the  earth. 

Zealous  always  for  the  rights  of  others, 
A.  J.  Muste  never  stooped  to  invective 
or  intolerance  for  those  with  whom  he 
differed.  His  loving  spirit  and  gentle 
mode  of  persuasion  when  dealing  in 
strenuous  discussion  and  debate  with 
forces  hostile  to  him  were  always  in  evi- 
dence. 

In  1953,  Mr.  Muste  "retired"  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  FOR  and  entered 
into  one  of  his  most  fruitful  periods,  in 
which  he  helped  found  Liberation  maga- 
zine, the  Committee  for  Nonviolent  Ac- 
tion, and  literally  dozens  of  ad  hoc 
groups  dedicated  to  peace  and  social 
justice.  Many  a  young  man  or  woman, 
alienated  and  bereft  because  of  posi- 
tions taken  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
found  in  A.  J.  a  faithful  friend,  wise 
counselor. 

An  excerpt  from  a  poem  titled  simply 
"A.  J."  by  Edward  P.  Gottlieb,  describes 
his  place  in  contemporary  life  well: 

The  White  Cloud  that  led  by  day 

And  the  Pillar  of  Fire 

We  hung  on  through  darkness  streaked 

With  violence 

Has  slipped  across  a  threshold 

Of  our  Time. 

It  is  most  questionable 

That   he    shoxUd    now   belong   to   our  Past 

We  shall  most  probably  And  him 

In  the  Futvire. 

It  is  men  like  this  who  set  the  stand- 
ards we  hope  to  live  by  and  whom  we  can 
respect  and  honor  even  when  we  differ. 


SEATING  OF  MR.  POWELL 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
considered  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  this  House  with  respect  to  the 
seating  of  the  elected  prospective  Mem- 
ber from  New  York,  Mr.  Powell. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  voted 
In  favor  of  the  resolution  requiring  the 
prospective  Member  from  New  York  to 
stand  aside,  pending  Investigation  of  his 
qualifications  to  sit  In  the  90th  Congress, 
and  that  I  also  voted  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  deny  the  prospective  Member 
the  committee  chairmanship  which  he 
held  in  previous  Congresses.  Although 
I  concur  with  the  recommendation  of 
the   select  committee   with   respect   to 


censure,  nevertheless,  it  Is  my  conclusion 
that  the  law  and  precedents,  as  applied 
to  the  facts  In  this  case,  do  not  justify 
the  House  in  denying  the  seat  to  the 
Member-elect  from  the  18th  District  of 
New  York. 

As  to  levying  against  the  salary  of  a 
Member,  I  question  the  legal  capacity  of 
this  House  to  exercise  judicature  powers. 
In  this  connection,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  House  holds  judicature  powers 
in  the  manner  held,  at  least  imtil  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  by  Its 
progenitor,  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

If  we  lack  in  this  House  judicature 
powers,  in  the  normal  usage  of  the  term, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  lack  capacity  to 
pass  judgments  on  civil  liabilities  or 
criminal  guilt. 

To  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  the  afore- 
mentioned specific  authority,  would 
violate  safeguards  established  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Constitution,  including 
those  fashioned  by  the  Foimding  Fathers 
to  provide  for  prompt  arraignment,  trial 
by  jury,  and  freedom  from  self-incrimi- 
nation, to  mention  a  few. 

To  withhold  or  reduce  the  salary,  in 
the  absence  of  a  judgment  by  a  court 
after  the  exercise  of  due  process  of  law, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  exercise  of 
a  power  which  I  do  not  find  this  House 
has  definitely  in  its  hands. 

As  much  as  I  respect  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee,  and  as  much  as  I  concur  in 
the  basic  objective  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  this  House  to  pass  on  the  quali- 
fications of  prospective  Members  to  sit, 
I  should  regret  our  taking  an  action  at 
this  time  which,  through  lack  of  clear 
authority,  would  give  the  Supreme  Court 
opportunity  to  review  a  portion  of  a 
Judgment  taken  by  this  House  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  prospective 
Member. 


THE  JOHN  J.  HUDSON  CO.  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE AND  THE  OIL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  27th  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  included  a  very  enlightening  article 
on  the  mandatory  oil  import  program 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  entitled  "Asphalt  Jus- 
tice," depicts  the  plight  of  John  J.  Hud- 
son, Inc.,  a  small  independent  distribu- 
tor of  asphalt  in  Providence,  RJ.,  in  its 
endeavor  to  compete  with  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Though  the  company  is  small  on  a 
national  scale,  it  is  the  largest  asphalt 
dealer  in  Rhode  Island.  It  accounts  for 
close  to  100  employees  and  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  economy  of  my 
State. 
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matter  is  that  a  very  apparent  Inequity 
exists  in  the  oU  import  program  jand  the 
Hudson  Co.  does  not  intend  t<»  accept 
the  resiilting  injustice  which  is!  forcing 
it  out  of  business.  It  has  courigeously 
taken  it  upon  itself  to  fight  this  tJoliath. 
Though  its  very  sxirvival  is  afc  stake, 
so  are  the  principles  of  a  free  enterprise 
system.  The  real  loser  in  this|  case  Is 
the  consumer  if  these  principles  should 
continue  to  be  denied. 

As  the  Washington  Post  newi  article 
noted:  I 

Hudson  Is  challenging  a  complex; that  de- 
rives Its  power  from  a  union  of  the  p(Btroleum 
refining  Industry  with  *he  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. If  It  succeeds  In  smashlng-4-or  even 
modifying — the  oil  Import  prograii.  It  will 
confer  benefits  on  consumers  In  t^e  shape 
of  lower  prices  and  provide  the  petrochemi- 
cal Industry  with  the  cheap  raw  Inaterlals 
that  It  requires  for  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  noteworthy 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Asphalt  Justice 

A  frontal  legal  assault  Is  being  maAe  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Mandatory)  Oil  Im- 
port Program,  the  system  of  Import  quotas 
that  protects  the  petroleum  Industry  against 
lower  prices  at  great  cost  to  consuiiers. 

John  J.  Hudson,  Inc.,  will  not  be  found  In 
corporate  directories  or  on  stock  exchange 
lists.  It  is — but  may  no  longer  be — ian  Inde- 
pendent distributor  of  asphalt  In  jthe  New 
England  area,  a  small  Providence  flri^  headed 
by  a  former  truck  driver.  Until  I  recently 
Hudson  was  supplied  with  asphalt  by  Cities 
Service,  but  when  Cltgo  closed  (io^n  Its 
Linden.  N.J.,  plants  Hudson  was  lefll  without 
a  source  of  supply  at  prices  that  ire  com- 
petitive with  those  charged  by  tile  major 
oil  companies. 

Since  Hudson  has  an  option  to  f3\u-chase 
ample  dockslde  storage  facilities  frcpi  Cltgo, 
It  asked  the  OU  Appeals  Board,  a  i  tribunal 
set  up  to  hear  hardship  cases  undeij  the  Im- 
port quota  program,  for  permission  1o  Import 
782,000  barrels  of  asphalt  a  year.  No  one 
was  siirprlsed  when  the  Board  refused  Hud- 
son's request,  although  the  second  decision 
was  split  when  the  representative  ol  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  held  that  iudson's 
petition  deserved  reconsideration. 

Hudson  now  has  taken  Its  case  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  Among  the  30  grounds  cited  In 
arguing  that  the  Board's  action  sliould  be 
set  aside,  several  got  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
public  policy  Issue.  Although  the  M  indatory 
Program  Is  rooted  In  a  Presidential  P-oclama- 
tlon  of  1959  which  In  turn  rests  on  sections 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the  actio  i  of  the 
Board  in  forcing  Hudson  out  of  busl  ness,  the 
company  argues.  Is  a  violation  of  du(  process. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  Board,  in  sys- 
tematically turning  down  appeals  for  allo- 
cations of  finished  petroleum  produfcts — and 
here  petrochemical  companies  wltiout  oU 
refining  facilities  are  also  adversely  a  Efected — 
discriminates  In  favor  of  the  oil  companies. 

Hnally,  there  Is  a  grave  question  is  to  the 
objectivity  of  the  Board.  One  of  ts  three 
members  Is  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
But  since  Defense  Is  the  holder  of  tl  e  largest 
single  Import  allocation.  Its  representatives 
might  be  expected  to  view  a  rival  claimant  to 
a  predetermined  sui)ply  of  Import  i  with  a 
Jaundiced  eye. 

The  triumphs  of  Davids  over  Gol  aths  are 
noteworthy  because  they  are  rare.  Hudson 
Is  challenging  a  complex  that  derives  Its 
power  from  a  union  of  the  petroleun  refining 
Industry  with  the  Federal  bureaucra  cy.  If  It 
succeeds  In  smashing — or  even  modifying — 
the  oil  Import  program.  It  will  conler  bene- 
fits on  consumers  In  the  shape  of  low  er  prices 
and  provide  the  petrochemical  Indiwtry  with 
the  cheap  raw  materials  that  It  recgulres  for 
rapid  growth. 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  in  the  New  York  Times  issue  of 
February  28  that  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  the  very  able  Mr.  Laird, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  President 
critical  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  story, 
Mr.  Laird  has  asserted  that  American 
goals  and  objectives  in  Vietnam  have 
been  "cloudy." 

As  one  who  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  our  Vietnam  involvement  and  who  has 
attempted  to  keep  informed  on  both  the 
situation  and  our  policies,  I  am  frankly 
concerned  and  disturbed  about  this 
charge.  It  seems  to  me  that  things  may 
seem  cloudy  to  those  who  attempt  to 
throw  up  a  smokescreen.  I  realize  that 
the  temptation  to  play  some  politics  with 
Vietnam  is  sometimes  strong — and  will 
get  stronger  as  time  goes  along — but  I 
truly  cannot  see  what  can  be  gained  from 
casting  doubt  on  our  aims  in  that  con- 
flict. 

The  American  people  rightfully  regard 
the  war  as  a  serious  cause  for  concern 
and  thought,  not  as  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, for  innuendo  and  nit-picking. 

Anyone  who  has  approached  the  facts 
with  an  open  mind  knows  that  the  entire 
American  effort  in  Vietnam  is  designed 
to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  from  external 
aggression. 

This  has  been  the  U.S.  objective  since 
1954  and  our  aims  will  continue  to  be 
such. 

There  is  nothing  "cloudy"  or  am- 
biguous about  that  policy. 

We  have  said  often  that  our  aim  can 
be  sought  at  the  conference  table  or  at 
war  on  the  battlefield.  We  wish  most 
sincerely  to  talk  rather  than  to  fight.  As 
long  as  Hanoi  is  unwilling  to  come  to  the 
table,  however,  the  Issue  must  be  met 
militarily. 

There  is  nothing  vague  about  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  United  States  hsis  pursued  this 
policy  and  will  continue  to  pursue  it  be- 
cause of  a  commitment  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  commitment  to  pro- 
tect them  against  external  Communist 
aggression. 

We  have  undertaken  this  commitment 
for  three  reasons : 

First.  Because  help  has  been  requested 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam; 

Second.  Because  our  Government  re- 
mains convinced  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  do  not  wish  to  live  under  com- 
munism ;  and 

Third.  Because  the  United  States  re- 
gards the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  as 
vital  to  Its  own  national  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  does 
not  and  will  not  renege  on  its  commit- 
ments. Those  commitments  have  been 
sealed  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our 
finest  young  men. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  does  not 


mean  that  the  American  forces  must  re- 
main in  South  Vietnam  forever. 

If  Hanoi  can  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
its  objective  of  conquering  South  Viet- 
nam, to  cease  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies  across  the  17th  parallel,  and  to 
withdraw  its  forces  back  to  the  north, 
then  the  aggression  will  cease.  If  Hanoi 
demonstrates  the  least  bit  of  sincerity  in 
this  regard,  steps  will  be  taken  to  end  the 
conflict. 

At  such  a  time  South  Vietnam  would 
be  able  to  set  about  resolving  their  inter- 
nal problems  free  from  massive  external 
pressures. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  condi- 
tions will  have  been  created  which  will 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  within  a  6-month  period. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  our  with- 
drawal cannot  and  will  not  be  accom- 
plished until  it  is  clear  that  aggression 
has  ceased,  infiltration  has  ceased,  and 
that  the  forces  of  North  Vietnam  have 
gone  home. 

Under  these  conditions  genuinely  ob- 
served, the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  does  not 
constitute  either  the  abandonment  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  or  a  be- 
trayal of  an  American  commitment. 

Rather,  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  what 
we  wish  for  the  people  of  the  war-torn, 
war-tired  nation:  peace,  economic 
growth,  political  stability,  and  national 
security. 

As  President  Johnson  has  so  often 
stated,  the  United  States  will  remain 
ready  to  assist  In  the  job  of  rebuilding 
Vietnam  once  the  hostilities  have  ceased. 

This  will  be  true  regardless  of  whether 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  choose  a 
policy  of  allnement  or  nonalinement. 
In  the  long  run.  It  is  in  America's  inter- 
est to  guarantee  the  South  Vietnamese 
peoples  freedom  of  choice — not  a  solu- 
tion Imposed  from  outside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  essential 
points  of  our  policy.  They  are  clear  and 
unambiguous. 

I  believe  they  deserve  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  partisan  political  leanings. 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Perkins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  declaration  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  "to  de- 
velop educational  television  into  a  vital 
public  resource,"  and  In  the  proposals 
made  to  Congress  to  speed  that  develop- 
ment. 

The  great  potential  of  the  service  that 
noncommercial  television  can  bring  to 
the  public  was  dramatically  illustrated  by 
the  coverage  given  by  educational  tele- 
vision to  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
over  the  National  Education  Network. 
For  the  first  time,  a  nationwide  network 
of  some  70  coast-to-coast  stations  was 
established  for  a  live  telecast.   Many  mil- 
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lions  of  Americans  saw  and  heard  the 
President.  Before  and  immediately  after 
this  address,  they  witnessed  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  commenta- 
tors from  diplomatic,  political,  economic, 
and  journalistic  fields  discuss  the  Na- 
tion's problems  and  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  them.  While  the  three  com- 
mercial networks  as  Newsweek  noted, 
provided  only  scant  analysis,  NET  em- 
ployed 11  top-level  specialists. 

It  was  an  outstanding  illustration  of 
the  co£ist-to-coast  potential  of  ETV  and 
all  that  it  can  accomplish  for  each  and 
every  community  throughout  the  Nation. 

Every  educational  television  station 
belongs  primarily  to  its  own  community 
and  has  its  greatest  strength  in  its  unique 
ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  that  partic- 
ular community. 

We  have  worked  for  many  years  for 
educational  television  in  Kentucky  be- 
cause we  believed  In  that  strength  to  help 
us  to  solve  the  many  problems  that  we 
face.  We  are  now  building,  with  Federal 
help,  a  12-statlon  network  at  a  cost  of 
between  $8  and  $9  million.  When  those 
stations  are  on  the  air,  well  over  a  mil- 
lion students  in  Kentucky  and  nearby 
States  in  Appalachia  will  get  more  out 
of  their  classroom  Instruction  than  ever 
before.  Five  million  people  living  in  the 
area  will,  we  are  confident,  get  more  out 
of  their  lives  because  of  the  programs 
produced  for  their  specific  needs. 

Our  12-station  network  represents  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  enterprises  under- 
taken by  a  State  board  of  education  in 
the  history  of  educational  television,  and 
is  the  first  ETV  network  to  be  organized 
In  one  operation  for  complete  statewide 
coverage.  We  intend  to  make  Ken- 
tuckians  proud  of  that  coverage  and 
grateful  for  all  that  it  will  mean  to  them. 
We  want  persons  in  every  corner  of  this 
Nation  to  have  the  same  benefits  avail- 
able to  them.  Thus,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
proposal. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION, 
PROCUREMENT,  AND  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  long-standing  commitments  before 
farm  organizations  in  our  district — I 
asked  an  oCBcial  leave  of  absence  for 
Thursday,  March  2.  Because  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  want  to  be  on  record  as  In 
favor  of  the  authorization  which  will  be 
considered  tomorrow. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4515.  This  bill  would 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations  In 
fiscal  year  1967  for:  First,  procurement 
of  aircraft  and  missiles;  second,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion; and  third,  military  construction. 
The  total  authorization  proposed  by  this 
bill  Is  $4,548,200,000. 


As  we  are  all  aware  from  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Defense  budget  which  was  present- 
ed to  the  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Defense  assumed  for  planning  purposes 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  end  by 
June  30, 1967.  The  word  is  clear  that  this 
assumption  was  not  a  prediction,  but 
instead  was  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
funding  then  to  be  sought,  just  as  July  1 
of  one  year  through  June  30  of  the  next 
are  the  more  or  less  arbiti-ary  limiting 
dates  for  determining  the  size  of  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  for  any  given 
year. 

I  recognize  that  some  Members  of 
Congress  believed  last  year  that  It  was 
practical  and  desirable  to  provide  some 
of  the  additional  funding  that  would  be 
required  for  our  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense insisted  that  the  amoimt  of  the 
additional  funding  needed  in  this  fiscal 
year  was  subject  to  so  many  contingen- 
cies and  so  much  uncertainty  that  the 
supplemental  needs  could  not  be  com- 
puted precisely.  Thus,  while  there  may 
be  disagreement  over  whether  at  least 
a  part  of  the  supplemental  funding 
should  have  been  asked  for  last  fall, 
there  is  no  disagreement  at  least  within 
our  committee  that  the  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  requires 
further  authorization  and  appropriation 
in  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  have  been  assured  that  barring 
an  unforeseen  turn  in  the  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional supplemental  for  1967,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  witnesses  have  esti- 
mated that  the  fiscal  year  1968  regular 
bills  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  discussing  this  bill,  I  feel  that  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  leadtlme  on 
aircraft  is  approximately  18  months. 
Thus,  this  bill  plus  the  regular  1968  pro- 
gram would  further  requirements 
through  December  1969.  Similarly,  for 
missiles,  the  funding  is  intended  to  cover 
the  needs  through  whatever  period  Is 
required  to  secure  deliveries  on  orders 
placed  on  July  1, 1968. 

And  speaking  of  airplanes,  this  au- 
thorization is  also  intended  to  replace 
aircraft  estimated  to  be  lost  in  combat 
and  to  provide  aircraft  for  expanding 
our  training  base  to  Increase  the  output 
of  pilots. 

Almost  $1  billion  of  the  total  procure- 
ment authorization  is  Intended  for  addi- 
tional aircraft,  spares,  and  repair  parts. 
Another  large  part  of  the  authorization 
would  be  used  to  modify  aircraft  to  make 
them  more  effective  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  make  them  less  vulnerable  to 
antiaircraft  weapons  and  other  defenses. 

The  procurement  portion  of  this  bill 
for  the  Army  Is  $601,400,000,  broken  down 
as  follows:  for  aircraft,  $553,100,000. 

This  would  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
Iroquois,  Cobra,  TH-55A,  TH-13T,  and 
U-21A  aircraft. 

For  missiles,  $1,100,000  Is  to  be  au- 
thorized. This  would  provide  for  spares 
and  repair  parts  only. 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles,  this  bill 
would  authorize  $62,200,000  and  would 
provide  for  full-tracked,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers;  full-tracked  cargo  car- 
riers;  full-tracked  command  post  ca- 


rters; full-tracked  81-millimeter  mortar 
carriers;  field  artillery  175-millimeter 
guns;  self-propelled  MHO  8-inch  how- 
itzers; full-tracked  M578  recovery  ve- 
hicles; self-propelled  M109  155-milll- 
meter  howitzers;  and  self-propelled  20- 
millimeter  XM163  air  defense  artillery 
guns. 

The  Navy  procurement  portion  of  this 
bill  totals  $1,839  million.  For  aircraft 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $1,748,- 
300,000  is  provided.  This  amount  is  in- 
tended to  finance  the  procurement  of 
502  new  aircraft,  together  with  their 
supporting  components  and  spare  parts, 
the  cost  of  modifying  and  modernizing 
aircraft  already  in  Inventory,  and  re- 
lated Items  such  as  aircraft  support 
equipment  and  industrial  facilities.  The 
following  aircraft  are  Included  for  pur- 
chase: 

Combat  aircraft:  A-6A  Intruder,  EA- 
6A  Intruder,  A-7A/B  Corsair  II,  F-4J 
Phantom  H,  CH-46D  Sea  Knight,  SH- 
3D  Sea  King,  and  P-3B  Orion. 

Trainer  aircraft:  T-2B  Buckeye  and 
TA-4F  Skyhawk. 

In  the  missile  area,  this  bill  would  allo- 
cate $48,700,000  to  the  Navy,  and  $2.1 
million  for  the  Marine  Corps.  This  will 
purchase  the  Shrike/ARM  missile  and 
standard  ER  missile. 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles,  the  bill 
authorizes  for  the  Marines  $4,200,000, 
and  provides  for  the  procurement  of  the 
155 -millimeter  self-propelled  howitzer 
M-109. 

The  bUl  allocates  $1,348,000  to  the  Air 
Force  for  procurement.  Of  the  $1,303 
million  allocated  for  aircraft,  the  follow- 
ing types  of  aircraft  will  be  procured: 

Combat  aircraft:  A-7D,  tactical  at- 
tack fighter;  F-4E,  tactical  fighter; 
F-5A,  tactical  fighter;  RF-4C,  tactical 
reconnaissance  fighter;  0-2A/B,  forward 
air  controller /psychological  warfare; 
A-37B,  tactical  fighter;  and  OV-lOA, 
counterinsurgency  forward  air  con- 
troller aircraft. 

Trainer  aircraft:  T-37B,  primary  jet 
trainer;  T-38A.  supersonic  jet  trainer; 
and  T-41A,  primary  trainer. 

Other  aircraft:  HH-53B,  heavy  lift 
helicopter. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $45  million  for 
missiles,  but  the  description  of  the  mis- 
siles Is  classified  information. 

The  supplemental  authorization  re- 
quest for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  totals  $135  million.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  witnesses  testified  that 
the  purpose  of  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  supple- 
mental request  is  to  provide  immediate 
response  to  the  war  needs  of  the  oper- 
ating forces.  While  this  amount  Is  rela- 
tively small,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  fiscal  year  1967  authoriza- 
tion for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  totals  $7,180,520,000. 

Of  the  S135  million  in  this  bill.  $40  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  the  Army  to  be 
used  on  projects  to  improve  the  night 
combat  capabilities  of  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, including  suppressive  fire  from 
aircraft. 

For  the  Navy  a  $40  million  authoriza- 
tion Is  included  to  be  used  for  the  devel- 
opments In  aircraft  electronic  warfare 
and  reconnaissance  equipment  as  well 
as  efforts  to  Increase  the  capabilities  of 
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certain  ship-launched  and  air-laiinched 
missiles. 

Thirty-three  million  dollars  has  been 
authorized  to  the  Air  Force  for  develop- 
ments to  enhance  interdiction  capabili- 
ties at  night  and  to  increase  tfie  ac- 
curacy and  effectiveness  of  weapon 
deliveries.  I 

The  remaining  $22  million  In  the 
research  area  are  authorized  to  Jhe  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  classified  de- 
velopment work.  I 

The  military  construction  portion  of 
this  bill  totals  $624,500,000  and  includes 
construction  not  only  in  South  \^ietnam 
but  also  In  other  places  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  the  United  Statete.  But 
all  of  the  construction  directly  relates 
to  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam.  I  Others 
have  detailed  a  type  of  construction,  so 
I  will  attempt  not  to  be  repetitioiis. 

For  the  Department  of  the]  Army, 
$288,500,000  is  included.  For  thfe  Navy. 
$140  million,  and  the  Air  For0e,  $196 
million.  i 

I  want  to  assure  this  great  Hoi^e  that 
the  committee  carefully  considered  the 
subject  of  construction  and  are  In  gen- 
eral satisfied  with  the  progress  being 
made.  We  share  your  concern  lihat  the 
programs  were  vmderestimated  l^st  year 
by  approximately  $138  million  oii  a  total 
overrun  of  23  percent.  We  haye  been 
given  assurances  that  the  plarjning  is 
much  better  thi:;  year  although  It  is  not 
possible  because  of  the  deployment  pic- 
ture and  the  uncertainties  of  construc- 
tion In  any  war  zone  that  we  wQlj  be  able 
to  estimate  with  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy that  exists  on  construction  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States.  It  i$  some- 
what staggering  when  we  thinU  of  the 
total  construction  program  associated 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  becai^se  with 
the  approval  of  this  bill,  we  will  have 
authorized  a  total  of  over  two  alid  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  and  we  haye  spent 
most  of  this  money  on  projects  tio  which 
we  have  no  base  rights  agreements  with 
the  host  countries.  Nevertheless,  as 
long  as  our  troops  serve  In  Vietntun  they 
must  be  housed,  they  must  be  provided 
operational  facilities,  and  there  must  be 
adequate  hospitals.  I.  for  one,  jsim  less 
concerned  about  base  rights  thin  I  am 
about  providing  essential  facilitifes  need- 
ed to  allow  those  who  serve  there  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  missiori. 

I  am  hopeful  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  join  tomorrow 'in  sup- 
porting this  bill  to  show  thosej  we  are 
asking  to  give  so  much  that  wfe  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  willing  to 
support  their  efforts — efforts  to  which 
most  of  them  have  been  called  [upon  by 
their  country  to  perform. 


IMPORTANT  AND  INFORMATIVE  AD- 
DRESS    BY     ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARY    OF     STATE     PALM^     ON 
QUESTION    OF    SOUTHERN    RHO- 
DESIA ' 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.jBpeaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ej^end  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  thei  Record 
and  include  the  address  on  Southern 
Rhodesia  by  Assistant  Secretary^  of  State 
Palmer  at  Pasadena.  Calif.         I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  GJeorgla? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  full  text  of  the 
informative,  timely,  and  important  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer  n. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  faculty  com- 
mittee on  programs  at  Beckman  Audito- 
rium, Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  February  28, 
1967.  The  address  follows: 
Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  Palmer  II.  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

AT    THE    iNVrr.ATlON    OF   THE    CALIFORNIA    IN- 

STrruTE  OF  Technology  Faculty  Commit- 
tee ON   Programs.   Beckman   AuDiTORruM, 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  February  28.  1967 
The   question   of   Southern  Rhodesia   has 
lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  here 
in  the  United  States,  as  Is  appropriate  for 
a  matter  of  such  paramount  concern  to  the 
world  community.    But  the  problem  is  not 
a  new  one. 

More  than  a  year  has  now  passed  since 
November  11,  1965.  when  the  Rhodeslan  re- 
gime illegally  declared  its  Independence  from 
Great  Britain.  In  that  time,  the  Security 
Council,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  UK — 
the  sovereign  authority  responsible  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  ot  the  people  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia — attempted  to  assist  in  resolv- 
ing the  controversy  by  measures  involving 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  member  states. 
Why.  we  may  ask  ourselves,  has  this  issue 
now  taken  on  such  added  importance,  and 
how  has  it  become  a  focus  for  the  attention 
of  virtually  the  entire  International  com- 
munity? 

The  most  immediate  and  dramatic  reason 
for  this  Is  the  fact  that  on  December  16.  1966, 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
exercising  its  responsibility  as  the  world  body 
primarily  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  situation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  had  become  a  "threat  to 
the  peace",  under  the  terms  of  Article  39  of 
the  UN  Charter.  To  cope  with  this  situation, 
it  imposed  against  that  territory  limited 
mandatorv  economic  sanctions  In  accordance 
with  Article  41  of  the  Charter,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Security  Council  to  "decide  what 
measures  not  including  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its 
decisions",  and  to  "call  upon  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  apply  such  measures." 

FIRST    TIME    FOR    21     TEARS 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  marked  the  first 
time  in  the  21 -year  history  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  Security  Council  applied 
the  measures  called  for  in  Article  41.  In  so 
doing,  It  decided  that  all  Member  States  shall 
prohibit  Imports  of  Rhodeslan  asbestos,  Iron 
ore,  chrome,  pig  iron,  sugar,  tobacco,  copper, 
meat  and  meat  products,  and  hides,  skins 
and  leather  as  well  as  deaUng  by  their  na- 
tionals or  in  their  territories  in  such  prod- 
ucts originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
resolution  also  obligates  UN  members  to 
embargo  shipments  of  arms,  aircraft,  motor 
vehicles,  and  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

These  are  indeed  serious  measures;  they 
are.  nonetheless,  limited.  There  were  many 
demands  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where for  more  comprehensive  sanctions,  or 
for  the  use  of  force  to  bring  down  the  Smith 
regime.  The  Security  Council,  however,  in 
line  with  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  its 
members  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problem,  decided  on  more  limited  measures. 

Under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  UN  have  agreed  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. This  is  a  solemn  treaty  obligation,  bind- 
ing on  all  members.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the 
authority  granted  to  him  by  the  Congress 
In  Section  5  of  the  UN  Participation  Act  of 


1945,  issued  an  Executive  Order  on  January 
5  of  this  year  to  prohibit  US  firms  and  in- 
dividuals from  engaging  In  the  activities  pro- 
scribed by  the  Security  Council  resolution. 
Including  transactions  Involving  the  com- 
modities described  therein. 

It  Is  primarily  this  action  that  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  that  we  find  In  the 
United  States  today.  This  Interest  has  been 
reflected  in  wide-spread  comment  much  of 
which  is  favorable.  However,  much  is  also 
critical.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  legal- 
ity of  the  action  as  well  as  on  its  wisdom. 
The  line  between  informed  opinion  and  mis- 
information or  misunderstanding  has  often 
become  blurred.  For  example,  we  hear  that 
US  support  for  the  Security  Council  action 
derogates  from  our  own  sovereignty,  that  It 
constitutes  misguided  support  of  the  British 
and  that  its  purpose  Is  to  curry  favor  with 
some  members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity at  the  expense  of  others. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  as  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  has  the  power  under  Article 
27,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Charter  to  prevent  the 
Council  from  taking  any  action  in  any  situa- 
tion where  we  may  deem  it  Inappropriate. 
But  In  the  case  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  we 
considered  that  the  Council's  finding  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  Its  decision  to  impose 
mandatory  sanctions  were  appropriate  and 
necessary.  We  voted  for  them  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  considered  Judgment  that  It  was 
clearly  In  our  national  Interest  to  do  so. 

INTEREST    or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  US  Interest 
in  the  Rhodeslan  problem.  As  the  leading 
free  world  power  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  a  direct  Interest  in 
contributing  responsibly  to  stability  and 
progress  in  Africa,  as  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  world.  The  situation  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia, where  a  racial  minority  has  seized  pow- 
er Illegally  and  attempts  to  continue  Its 
domination  over  the  vast  majority  of  Rho- 
deslans.  forms  a  basic  threat  to  that  stability. 
It  has  already  served  to  heighten  racial  ten- 
sions in  and  around  Rhodesia  Itself.  In 
time,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  It  could  de- 
velop Into  a  confrontation  along  racial  lines 
between  the  African  countries  north  of  the 
Zambezi  River  and  the  white-dominated  na- 
tions of  southern  Africa. 

Black  Africans,  frustrated  and  embittered 
by  vestiges  of  colonial  or  racial  repression,  are 
understandably  concerned  by  the  state  of  af- 
fairs m  Rhodesia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
continued  defiance  by  the  white  minority 
regime  of  Ian  Smith  of  legal  authority  and 
IntemaUonal  opinion  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
could  serve  to  consolidate  and  extend  the 
strength  and  attitudes  of  white-supremacists 
In  southern  Africa.  The  result  of  such  a 
continued  polarization  in  Africa  of  extremist 
racial  philosophies  can  only  be  instability, 
strife  and  chaos.  To  do  nothing  to  avert 
such  a  confrontation  would  play  Into  the 
hands  of  those  forces  seeking  to  undermine 
the  stability  and  progress  of  Africa  as  a 
whole. 

Our  national  Interest  therefore  dictates 
that  we  play  our  proper  role  in  doing  what 
we  can  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  modera- 
tion among  white  and  black  alike,  to  try  to 
minimize  those  conditions  of  instability  that 
create  the  opportunity  for  Communist  pene- 
tration and  subversion,  and  above  all  to  en- 
courage peaceful  and  responsible  change. 
Our  policy  on  Southern  Rhodesia  supports 
these  ends. 

I  will  not  dwell  tonight  on  the  detailed 
legal  arguments  in  support  of  the  Security 
Council's  decision  to  impose  mandatory  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  has  eloquently  and  force- 
fully expounded  them  in  his  recent  speeches 
and  letters  on  that  subject.  I  intend  in- 
stead to  concentrate  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem  the  International  community  faces 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  itself. 
Only  twice  in  history  have  British  terrt- 
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tories  unilaterally  declared  their  Indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain — the  American 
colonies  in  1776  and  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
1965.  Rhodeslan  spokesmen  have  chosen  to 
equate  these  two  events  and  have  carried  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  try  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  identity  of  these  two  acts. 
Central  to  this  effort  has  been  their  deliberate 
attempt  to  model  the  Rhodeslan  declara- 
tion of  Independence  after  our  own.  Both 
documents  contain  Bills  of  Particulars. 
Moreover,  the  Rhodeslan  declaration  begins: 

"Whereas,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
history  has  shown  that  it  may  become  neces- 
sary for  a  people  to  resolve  the  political 
affiliations  which  have  connected  them  with 
another  people  .  .  ." 

Perhape  we  should  be  charitable  and  at- 
tribute this  pallid  formulation  to  a  general 
decline  in  style  over  the  Intervening  190 
years.  But  If  we  look  more  closely  at  the 
substance  of  the  two  documents,  we  find 
that  any  superficial  parallel  breaks  down  in 
one  very  vital  respect:  the  Rhodeslan  decla- 
ration is  completely  silent  on  human  rights. 
There  Is  not  attempt  to  state  or  even  to  re- 
phrase the  ringing  words  of  the  American 
Declaration : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That, 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

HEART    OF    THE    DIFFERENCE 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  difference.  Very 
few  remember  the  details  of  our  Bill  of  Par- 
ticulars against  the  King  of  England.  But 
every  child  has  learned  the  words  of  these 
self-evident  truths.  Without  a  passionate 
commitment  to  their  realization,  our  Revolu- 
tion might  have  been  just  another  national 
conflict,  Important  to  the  participants  but 
not  significant  for  the  future  of  mankind. 
But  Instead,  our  forefathers  chose  to  place 
themselves  in  the  broad  stream  of  human 
aspirations  and  progress.  They  Justified 
their  bold,  enlightened  rebellion  in  a  way 
that  lit  fires  in  men's  minds  and  hearts. 
They  reaflBrmed  the  validity  of  man's  age- 
old  search  for  justice  and  equality  and  gave 
direction  and  substance  to  our  national  de- 
velopment. They  set  forth  a  broad  view  of 
human  aspirations,  charting  such  an  imag- 
inative course  that  it  subsumed  the  immedi- 
ate act  of  rebellion. 

The  authors  of  the  Rhodeslan  declaration 
sought  to  assert  an  historical  parallel.  I 
suggest  that  they  missed  the  point  com- 
pletely. Seldom  In  history  have  two  such 
superficially  similar  acts  been  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  purpose  and  meaning.  The  Rho- 
deslan document  makes  glancing  references 
to  "civilization"  and  the  "principles  of  West- 
ern democracy"  but  its  aims  are  narrow  and 
Its  direction  Is  a  retreat  from  the  main  cur- 
rents of  the  times  and  from  the  international 
community  of  nations.  No  broad  vision 
emerges  to  inspire  mankind;  rather,  an  ob- 
stinate defense  of  narrow  privilege,  based  on 
racial  bias  and  minority  rule.  The  Rho- 
deslan document  is  Inward-looking  and 
static,  holding  no  promise  either  for  prog- 
ress for  the  majority  or  for  creativity  for  the 
minority. 

The  decisive  difference  in  the  American 
and  Rhodeslan  experience  lies  In  the  direc- 
tion of  each  society.  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  we  were  or  are  perfect.  Man  Is  a 
fallible  being  and  perfection  will  probably 
always  be  a  distant  goal  as  mores  change. 
But  the  conceptions  underlying  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  were  and  are  bold,  imagina- 
tive and  liberating,  providing  a  built-in  dy- 
namic for  the  achievement  of  the  American 
promise.  They  remain  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
and  In  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  were  laid 
down  170  years  later.    Thus  Jefferson,  alter 


his  work  on  the  Declaration,  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia to  give  meaning  to  his  beliefs  by  plung. 
Ing  into  political  war  with  the  ruling 
oligarchy  of  the  day.  He  crusaded  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  land,  the  ex- 
pansion of  limited  educational  opportunities, 
reform  of  the  penal  code,  broadening  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
succeeded  in  some  of  his  efforts,  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  others,  and  failed  in  others.  But 
he  took  a  stand,  based  on  principles  of  en- 
dxiring  validity.  His  acts  as  well  as  his  words 
charted  a  course  for  the  democracy  of  the 
future,  not  only  for  our  America,  but  for 
many  diverse  peoples,  providing  clear  proof 
of  the  universality  of  his  beliefs  and  of  a 
common  humanity. 

ENLARGING    FREEDOM    FRONTIERS 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  joined 
in  this  adventure  and  enlarged  the  frontiers 
of  freedom.  It  has  not  been  an  easy,  nor  a 
straight,  nor  an  uninterrupted  path.  We 
have  been  steadily.  If  too  slowly,  removing 
discriminations  due  to  religion,  sex,  national 
origin  and  race.  We  have  continuously  re- 
examined our  concepts  in  order  to  broaden 
the  contents  and  limits  of  human  rights. 
Underlining  the  continuity  of  this  concept 
in  American  history,  I»resident  Johnson 
stated  this  month  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
"So  Lincoln  began  his  troubled  Journey — to 
the  establishment  of  a  multi-racial  commu- 
nity in  which  man's  pride  in  his  racial  ori- 
gins would  be  wholly  consistent  with  his 
commitment  to  the  common  endeavor." 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
exists  between  the  words  and  deeds  of  1776 
and  those  of  1965.  Jefferson  spoke  out 
against  British  tyranny  and  gave  meaning 
to  his  words  by  waging  political  war  against 
the  entrenched  minority  ruling  Virginia. 
The  Rhodeslan  Front  attacks  the  British  few 
supporting  the  principle  of  government  de- 
riving from  the  Just  powers  of  the  governed. 
Tlie  Front  seeks  to  perpetuate  minority  rule, 
using  almost  exactly  the  same  instniments 
of  power  In  Southern  Rhodesia  that  Jefferson 
tried  to  destroy  In  Virginia.  In  twentieth- 
century  Southern  Rhodesia,  by  comparison 
with  eighteenth-century  America,  the  roles 
of  rebel  and  constituted  authority  are 
reversed. 

At  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  America 
produced  leaders  who  were  more  modern  in 
their  political  and  social  thought  by  twen- 
tieth-century standards  than  the  men  who 
rule  Southern  Rhodesia  today,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  later.  We  set  out  on  our  road 
inspired  by  principles  that  continue  to  lead 
us  forward  and  attracted  millions  to  Amer- 
ica to  these  shores  to  share  In  this  great 
adventure.  What  promise  does  the  Rhodeslan 
declaration  hold  for  Its  own  people  and  the 
world?  Even  leaving  aside  what  cannot  be 
left  aside — the  4  million  Africans  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia — what  course  Is  charted  for  the 
220,000  white  minority?  Can  they  really  hope 
to  find  creative  expression  by  trying  to  iso- 
late themselves  from  the  continent  in  which 
they  live  and  by  Incurring  rejection  by  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Can  they  hope  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  defy  world  opinion  and 
really  create  a  narrow  sanctuary  of  privilege 
and  domination?    I  think  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  OUR  PRESIDENT 

There  is  a  continuity  between  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  present  policy  toward  the 
Rhodeslan  situation.  President  Johnson 
spoke  in  the  authentic  American  tradition 
when  he  stated  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  last  May: 

"As  a  basic  part  of  our  national  tradition, 
we  have  supported  self-determination  and 
an  orderly  transition  to  majority  rule  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  principles  have 
guided  our  policy  from  India  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  from  Vlet-Nam  to  Pakistan.  They 
guide  our  policy  today  toward  Rhodesia. 

"We  are  giving  every  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  King- 


dom and  the  United  Nations  to  restore  legit- 
imate government  In  Rhodesia.  Only  when 
this  Is  accomplished  can  steps  be  taken  to 
open  the  full  power  and  responsibility  of 
nationhood  to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia — 
not  Just  six  percent  of  them  .  .  . 

"The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  rooted  in  its  life  at  home.  We  will  not 
permit  human  rights  to  be  restricted  in  our 
own  country.  And  We  will  not  support  pol- 
icies abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of 
minorities  or  the  discredited  notion  that  men 
are  unequal  before  the  law." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  situation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia,  How  does  It  appear  in 
practice?  Despite  the  racial  disproportion 
In  the  population,  the  Land  Apportionment 
Act  divides  the  land  roughly  equally  between 
the  white  and  the  African  communities. 
According  to  the  Rhodeslan  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, there  are  approximately  44  million 
acres  for  2,400,000  Africans  and  36  million 
acres  for  220,000  Europeans.  The  Ministry 
does  not  add,  incidentally,  that  the  acreage 
reserved  for  the  white  minority  consists  of 
the  best  land,  much  of  which  lies  unused. 
I  lived  for  two  years  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  vividly  recall  an  instance  in  the  rural 
area  in  which  the  African  population  was 
required  by  the  Government  to  destroy  part 
of  Its  cattle  wealth  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  pasture  land  was  overgrazed.  Meanwhile 
down  the  road  a  white  farmer  was  burning 
off  his  surplus  grazing  land!  Need  one  look 
more  deeply  for  one  basic  cause  of  discontent? 

UNEQUAL    BaUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNrrlES 

Let  us  look  at  education.  Southern  Rho- 
desia spends  roughly  equal  amounts  on  the 
education  of  white  children  and  of  African 
children,  although  the  latter  greatly  out- 
number the  former.  Upper  secondary  and 
college  education  Is  available  to  more  whites 
than  Africans.  Although  It  is  true  that  a 
higher  proportion  of  Africans  receives  edu- 
cation in  Southern  Rhodesia  than  In  Afri- 
can-ruled countries,  the  fact  remains  that 
relatively  few  Rhodeslan  Africans  are  per- 
mitted the  facilities  to  complete  the  highest 
secondary  grade  or  to  go  to  college.  They 
are  trained  for  a  place  In  society  determined 
by  the  ruling  minority,  not  by  themselves. 
A  few  statistics  will  reveal  the  disparity:  In 
1965  there  were  638,000  African  children  and 
33,000  white  children  in  primary  school.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  some  15,000  African 
children  and  20,000  white  children  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Thus  only  21/3  percent  of 
the  African  children  continue  from  ele- 
mentary to  secondary  school  as  compared 
with  62 V2  percent  of  whate  children.  Nor 
do  these  figures  really  tell  the  whole  story 
since  many  additional  white  children  receive 
their  secondary  education  at  boarding 
schools  outside  the  country. 

These  circumscribed  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  an  obvious  relationship  to  po- 
litical expression  in  a  country  in  which  the 
franchise  Is  severely  limited  on  the  basis  of 
property,  wages  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions laid  down  by  the  white  minority. 

Even  before  the  Illegal  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, the  direction  of  the  Rhodeslan 
governments  had  become  increasingly  repres- 
sive and  racially  motivated.  Each  succeed- 
ing government  has  moved  further  to  the 
right.  Prime  Minister  Garfield  Todd  was  re- 
moved by  the  minority-dominated  electorate 
because  he  favored  the  liberalization  of  the 
African  franchise.  His  successor.  Sir  Edgar 
Whitehead,  was  considered  too  liberal  be- 
cause he  favored  some  mcdiflcation  of  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  to  benefit  the  Afri- 
can, even  though  he  had  also  Introduced  the 
Preventive  Detention  Bill  to  curb  African 
political  expression.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  by  Winston  Field,  the  head 
of  the  new  Rhodeslan  Front.  And  Field, 
In  turn,  was  replaced  by  Ian  Smith.  And 
now  reports  are  current  that  some  elements 
In  the  Rhodeslan  Front  consider  Smith  as 
too  soft  on  African  advancement.  Must  this 
trend  continue  and  where  will  It  end? 
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ent  the  Image  of  a  successful  rebellion  by 
a  united  people  And  yet  not  even  Its  geo- 
graphically and  philosophically  closes  t  neigh- 
bors have  recognized  it.  Within  the  coun- 
try. 3,000  white  Rhodeslans  recently  took 
their  courage  In  their  hands  to  sign  the  book 
of  the  Governor,  who  still  represants  the 
Crown,  as  an  apparent  gesture  of  displeasure 
that  the  regime  failed  to  reach  a*eement 
during  the  "Tiger"  negotiations,  fbere  Is 
also  evidence  that  the  business  coiMaunlty 
would  prefer  to  negotiate  a  settlement  and 
end  this  anomalous  situation.  Buti  despite 
these  and  other  encouraging  signs.  It  would 
be  premature  in  the  superheated  ajid  con- 
trolled atmosphere  of  Salisbury  to  Conclude 
that  the  voices  of  reason  and  moderation  can 
yet  give  effective  expression  to  their  doubts — 
much  less  their  dissent.  On  the  dontrary, 
there  are  elements  on  the  right  whq  are  de- 
manding an  even  more  extreme  coiirse.  In 
accusing  the  present  Illegal  Smltt<  regime 
of  moderation,  a  recent  Rhodeslah  Front 
party  document  asks  rhetorically:    1 

"Where  In  the  Party  Principles  is  It  stated 
that  we,  the  Rhodeslan  Front,  favor  k  multi- 
racial society  or  even  a  multi-racial  Istat*? 

"Where  In  the  Party  Principles  Is  ^t  stated 
that  we  accept  'majority  rule'?  ! 

"Where  Is  It  stated  that  we  acceplj  full  In- 
tegration?" J 

Thus,  the  present  leaders  of  tne  white 
minority  have  embarked  on  a  course  which 
Increasingly  leads  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  majority  of  the  pfeople  In 
their  own  country  and  to  Isolate  thtemselves 
from  the  world  community  of  nations.  One 
seeks  In  vain  some  principle  thai  would 
justify  such  a  course  of  action,  '^atever 
the  deficiencies  of  the  policy  of  'Ipartner- 
shlp"  pursued  by  the  predecessor^  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Front,  there  was  at  least  jthe  pos- 
sibility of  a  continuing  dialogue  fend  the 
prospect  for  conciliation  among  me  races 
and  orderly  progress  toward  majoijlty  rule. 
All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  (dialogue 
has  been  broken  off  and  that  there  pas  been 
an  Increasing  polarization  of  political  life. 
There  Is  a  growth  of  suspicion,  which  In- 
hibits even  whites  from  expressing  any 
doubts.  For  more  than  a  year,  there  has 
been  censorship  of  the  newspaper»  and  of 
mall  of  anyone  considered  unsynipathetlc 
to  the  Smith  regime.  Smith  himself  has 
said  that  he  win  lift  censorship!  only  If 
"satisfactory  alternatives  to  safeguard  our 
national  security  can  be  devlsed.'t  Under 
the  Emergency  Powers  Act.  the  Rhodeslan 
Front  regime  has  established  refulatlons 
which  provide  for  "the  summary  Jirrest  or 
detention  of  any  person  whose  irrest  or 
detention  appears  to  the  Minister  (of  Law 
and  Order)  to  be  expedient  In  the  public 
Interest."  Detainees  are  placed  la^  distant 
camps,  without  trial  or  hearing,  ithe  effect 
is  to  develop  a  closed  society,  which;  feeds  on 
myths  and  rtunors  and  maintains  an  un- 
natural stability  enforced  by  poUc^  control. 
These  repressive  measures  have  their  effect 
not  only  on  the  African  but  alsi  on  the 
white  community.  As  long  as  these  cir- 
cumstances prevail,  there  Is  little  I  prospect 
of  an  accommodation  between  the  iraces. 
vxTLNEHABn-mr  or  kkgime 

The  regime  Itself  is  apparently  jaware  of 
Its  vulnerability  to  charges  of  repression  of 
the  African  majority  and  has  been  at  pains 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  African  chiefs. 
But  there  Is  serious  question  as  to  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  a  group  that  Is 
paid  by  the  regime  and  Is  part  of  11^  admin- 
istrative arm  at  the  same  time  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  African  political  parties  remain 
under  detention. 

Rhodeslan  Front  spokesmen  have,  at  tlnaes 
indicated  that  they  favor  majority)  rule  vd- 
tlmately.  If  they  really  accepted  tttls  prem- 
ise, within  a  reasonable  tlmespan.  It  should 
be  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  resolu- 


tion of  the  Rhodeslan  problem.     But  hear 
to  pres-     what  Ian  Smith  himself  had  to  say  when  he 
was  questioned   In  an   Interview  In  "News- 
week" of  December  19.  1966: 

"Q.  Are  you  an  adovate  of  eventual  ma- 
jority rule  In  this  country? 

"A.  No,  I  cannot  In  all  honesty  claim  that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  majority  rule.  When 
one  sees  the  evidence  of  Africa  to  the  north 
of  us,  this  Is  the  last  thing  I  would  advocate 
— in  fact  quite  the  reverse.  But  I  am  a 
realist.  I  accept  that  our  present  constitu- 
tion, whether  I  advocate  It  or  not.  Is  one 
that  was  planned  for  majority  rule.  .  .  ." 

"Q.  How  long  do  you  think  majority  rule 
might  take? 

"A.  This  I  find  very  difficult  to  try  and  pre- 
dict. I  have  heard  predictions  that  have 
varied  from  five  to  50  or  even  75  years.  .  .  ." 

All  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  Smith's 
"realism"  would  place  him  with  those  who 
favor  the  long  term,  the  very  long  term, 
rather  than  the  short  term  of  expectations. 

The  Rhodeslan  Front  viewpoint  Is  clearly 
reflected  In  a  South  African  article,  quoted 
approvingly  in  the  January  13,  1967  Issue  of 
"Rhodeslan  Commentary",  published  by  the 
Rhodeslan  Ministry  of  Information,  which 
states,  "Democracy,  In  the  popular  sense 
that  Jack  Is  as  good  as  his  masters,  is  not 
the  divinely  ordained  method  of  government. 
It  is  not  a  method  at  all". 

Here  you  have  the  true  feelings  of  the 
Rhodeslan  leaders.  If  they  resist  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  democracy  and  ma- 
jority rvUe,  what  do  they  envisage — the  eter- 
nal rule  of  a  minority  whose  only  distinc- 
tion Is  their  color? 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Smith  regime  Is  pushing  It  in- 
creasingly in  a  racial  direction.  There  Is 
less  talk  of  a  multi-racial  society  or  preten- 
sions of  partnership.  There  have  been  In- 
timations of  the  acceptance  by  the  white 
community  of  apartheid.  In  a  recent 
speech,  Ian  Smith  stated,  "I  believe  that 
Ideal  after  which  we  are  striving  is  a  system 
which  acknowledges  our  different  commu- 
nities and  provides  safeguards  which  will 
enable  the  different  communities  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes  and  with  ade- 
quate protection  for  their  rights  and  free- 
doms". We  wonder  If  the  white  community 
understands  the  implications  of  this  posi- 
tion and  where  this  road  will  lead  them. 

The  Smith  regime  has  attempted  to  enlist 
sympathy  and  support  by  proclaiming  Itself 
the  defender  of  Western  civilization  and  a 
bulwark  against  communism.  But  a  system 
whose  purpose  Is  to  exclude  majority  rule  Is 
a  mockery  of  accepted  Western  principles 
and  a  travesty  of  an  effective  defense  against 
communism. 

FALSE   REASONS   TOR   POLICE   rORCE 

Yet  one  of  the  most  persistent  themes  of 
the  Rhodeslan  Front  leaders  is  that  they  are 
building  a  dike  against  communism  and 
chaos.  This  becomes  a  justification  for  po- 
lice measures;  the  use  of  force;  the  deten- 
tions at  Oonakudzlngwa  and  Wha-Wha;  and 
the  constricting  political  and  emotional  at- 
mosphere. By  neutralizing  the  possibility  of 
a  free  exchange  of  views  and  fruitful  nego- 
tiations, they  have  helped  to  deprive  the 
African  nationalists  of  their  options  and  to 
create  a  situation  which  encourages  resort  to 
Illegal  activity  and  assistance  from  foreign, 
Including  Communist,  sources. 

The  Rhodeslan  minority  is  thus  encourag- 
ing the  very  Instability  it  professes  to  wish  to 
avoid.  In  the  long  run  it  is  frustration  and 
loss  of  hope  that  creates  the  climate  for 
Communist  Infiuence.  It  is  pertinent  to 
this  problem  that,  despite  energetic  efforts, 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  Communists  have 
not  succeeded  in  making  any  significant  In- 
roads against  true  Independence  in  Africa. 
But  they  could  succeed  If  Africans  believed 
that  the  West  would  not  support  legitimate 
African  aspirations  for  self-determination. 

The  Rhodeslan  Front  spokesmen  assert 
their  right  to  Independence  on  the  basis  of 


self-government,  which  Southern  Rhodesia 
first  acquired  In  1923.  But  they  overlook  one 
Important  fact:  that  Britain  always  reserved 
constitutionally  the  right  to  veto  any  dis- 
criminatory legislation  directed  at  the  indig- 
enous population,  and  that  Britain  never 
yielded  these  reserved  rights.  Britain  was 
the  ultimate  sovereign  authority  and  when 
Rhodesia  adopted  the  Unilateral  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  powers  of  government 
over  Rhodesia  reverted  to  the  British.  The 
white  Rhodeslans  have  always  had  the  op- 
tion of  fruitful  collaboration  with  the  Afri- 
cans and  the  support  of  Britain  but  instead 
they  have  progressively  resorted  to  a  policy 
of  repression,  the  dissolution  of  African  na- 
tlonallst  parties,  the  detention  of  their  lead- 
ers, the  expulsion  of  religious  figures  and 
university  professors,  the  suppression  of 
newspapers,  the  censorship  of  press  media, 
and  finally  UDI. 

AFRICAN   RESPONSIBILrrlES 

In  this  sad  chain  of  events,  one  must  alBO 
consider  the  question  of  African  responsi- 
bility. The  leadership  of  the  African  com- 
munity In  Rhodesia  is  deeply  divided  anfi 
even  in  exile  tends  to  be  more  concerned  with 
Its  factional  confilcts  than  with  the  true 
needs  of  the  society.  It  U  often  maintained 
that  this  division  In  ranks  led  the  national- 
ists to  oppose  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
franchise  provisions  of  the  1961  Constitution 
and  that  If  the  African  nationalists  had  beer 
more  fiexible  and  statesmanlike,  they  might 
have  been  able,  with  British  support,  to 
achieve  a  minimal  power  base  which  would 
have  hindered  the  shift  of  each  succeeding 
government  to  the  right. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  some  validity  to 
these  contentions  and  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan Africans  might  well  have  been  In  a 
better  moral  position  today  If  they  had  shown 
more  disposition  to  cooperate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  African  nationalist  decision  to  boy- 
cott the  1962  elections  must  be  viewed 
against  the  pedestrian  rate  of  African  ad- 
vancement until  that  time,  the  highly  limited 
franchise  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
1961,  and  the  general  African  suspicion  of 
the  chasm  between  what  the  minority  gov- 
ernment professed  and  the  implementation 
of  Its  professions.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
its  past  positions,  however,  the  African  com- 
munity of  Rhodesia  must  find  means  of  sub- 
merging Its  differences  and  of  presenting  a 
strong  and  wise  leadership  which  will  co- 
operate to  ensure  the  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  seen  this  happen  in  other 
countries. 

In  Kenya,  a  national  leadership  has 
emerged  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Jomo  Kenyatta  which  is  providing  a  bond  of 
unity  among  all  segments  of  the  jwpulatlon 
and  uniting  them  In  the  spirit  of  Harrambee, 
I.e.,  working  together.  It  Is  significant,  in 
this  connection,  that  there  are  now  more 
Western  business  interests  and  representa- 
tives in  Kenya  than  before  independence. 

During  the  period  I  lived  In  Southern 
Rhodesia,  I  came  to  know  a  number  of  the 
men  now  in  power,  as  well  as  many  others 
who  support  them.  Like  all  of  us,  they  are 
conditioned  by  the  environment  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  environment  Is  almost 
unique — one  of  the  very  few  places  In  the 
world  where  an  outmoded  political  structure 
based  on  colonial  principles  of  race  repres- 
sion fights  to  preserve  Itself  even  after 
colonialism  has  been  generally  discredited 
and  has  all  but  disappeared.  They  refuse 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  realities  of  twen- 
tieth-century social  and  political  change  and 
they  have  been  too  isolated  to  understand 
this  obvious  truth.  In  a  very  real  sense,  our 
policy  Is  designed  to  bring  them  Into  the 
contemporary  world,  not  remove  them  from 
It. 

Fundamentally  this  must  mean  acceptance 
of  the  Inevitability  of  majority  rule.  There 
Is  an  honorable  place  for  the  white  minority 
In  Southern  Rhodesia — a   place   where   the 
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white  man  can  live  and  prosper  and  con- 
tribute to  the  healthy  development  of  his 
country.  The  realization  of  the  rights  of 
the  majority,  which  we  accept  as  a  social 
and  political  Imperative,  can  certainly  be 
attained  without  the  destruction  or  depriva- 
tion of  the  minority.  The  white  minorities 
in  Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Zambia  have  learned 
this.  And  It  must  be  emphasized  that  there 
are  white  men  of  good  will  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  who  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
potential  of  cooperation  among  the  races. 
Some  of  them  have  carried  their  convictions 
to  the  point  that  they  are  now  in  prison 
along  with  their  African  compatriots.  There 
Is  every  valid  reason  for  other  white  Rhode- 
slans to  heed  these  lessons. 

But  why  do  we  agree  that  the  UN  should 
press  this  Issue  of  principle  with  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  a  point  beyond  that  we  have 
taken  with  respect  to  other  places  In  the 
world?  Why  do  we  assert  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  self-determination  but  not  teJte 
active  measures  to  give  effect  to  It  every- 
where? And,  further.  If  we  supjjort  steps 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  won't  we  have  to 
agree  to  similar  steps  In  the  future  when 
they  are  projxjsed  to  combat  denial  of  self- 
determination  elsewhere? 

XnnQTJENESS    OF   THE    PROBLEM 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Rhodeslan  problem.  We 
acknowledge  this  uniqueness  and  consider 
that  our  policy  on  Southern  Rhodesia  creates 
no  precedents  or  obligations  with  respect  to 
similar  measures  elsewhere  either  now  or 
In  the  future.  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  colony 
in  rebellion  against  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged sovereign.  Great  Britain.  It  Is  not  an 
Independent  state  in  whose  Internal  affairs 
the  United  Nations  Is  Intervening.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sovereign  authority.  Great 
Britain,  has  asked  the  international  com- 
munity, including  the  United  States,  to  help 
It  in  Its  task  of  restoring  legitimate,  con- 
stitutional authority  In  Southern  Rhodesia. 

In  terms  of  the  UN  Charter,  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  a  non-self-governing  territory 
and  Great  Britain  is  the  administering  au- 
thority, obligated  "to  develop  self-govern- 
ment, to  take  due  account  of  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to  assist 
them  In  the  progressive  development  of 
their  free  political  institutions". 

The  Illegal  regime  is  obstructing  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  responslbllties  of  the  ad- 
ministering power  In  the  territory.  In  no 
other  place  in  the  world  that  I  can  think  of 
do  these  conditions  apply.  Therefore,  the 
mode  of  our  response  to  the  challenge  of 
illegal  Independence  creates  no  problem  of 
corollary  obligations.  We  are  free  to  con- 
tinue our  support  of  self-determination  and 
our  opposition  to  racial  discrimination  else- 
where In  ways  appropriate  to  each  different 
case. 

What  the  British  seek  and  what  most  of 
the  world  would  find  acceptable  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  Is  a  settlement  that  assures  an 
orderly  but  reasonble  transition  to  majority 
rule,  with  minority  rights  fully  protected. 
The  British  have  never  and  do  not  now  de- 
mand immediate  majority  rule.  Neither  does 
the  British  Commonwealth,  the  UN,  nor  the 
United  States.  The  Issue  Is  not  Independ- 
ence under  minority  rule  versus  immediate 
majority  rule. 

Even  now,  after  the  present  British  Gov- 
ernment has  committed  Itself  not  to  seek  a 
settlement  that  Involves  Independence  be- 
fore majority  rule,  these  are  not  the  choices 
facing  Southern  Rhodesia.  If  the  white 
minority  were  willing  to  accept  what  the  out- 
side world  sees  as  both  right  and  Inevitable, 
It  should  be  possible  to  reach  a  settlement 
that  provides  for  a  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional authority  and  for  a  transitional  period 
before  legal  Independence  In  which  African 
educational  opportunities  were  considerably 
broadened  and  African  training  in  govern- 


ment accomplished  by  actual  participation. 
The  alternative  to  such  a  settlement.  If  most 
of  the  white  minority  persists  In  Its  efforts  to 
hold  back  history,  is  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  the  Rhodeslan  economy,  a  continuing  and 
probably  increasing  net  emigration  of  whites, 
mounting  dissldence  and  poUtlcal  activism, 
radlcallzation  of  the  African  approach  to  the 
whole  problem,  facilitation  of  Communist 
penetration  of  the  opposition  movement,  and, 
eventually,  the  danger  of  organized  violence 
on  a  scale  that  the  present  regime  will  be 
unable  to  contain.  Not  a  welcome  prospect, 
but  one  for  which  the  Intransigent  white 
minority  In  Southern  Rhodesia  would  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

MOUNTINO    RACIAL    TENSIONS 

If  the  rebel  regime  leads  the  Rhodeslan 
people  into  this  tragic  morass,  more  and  more 
of  Africa  wlU  be  affected.  Racial  tensions 
will  mount,  reasoned  counsels  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  responsible  African  leaders  will 
spell  their  political  suicide,  and  proponents 
of  moderation  outside  Africa  will  be  dis- 
credited In  the  eyes  of  Africans. 

There  are  sincere  and  honestly  motivated 
Americans  who  say  that  the  Rhodeslan  rebel- 
lion is  of  no  concern  to  this  country  and  that 
we  should  not  become  Involved  In  the  Inter- 
national community's  efforts  to  resolve  this 
problem.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  conse- 
quences of  inaction.  We  can — and  will — 
determine  the  extent  of  our  Involvement  but 
we  cannot  escape  our  responsibility  to  act 
with  others  on  a  problem  that  has  engaged 
the  concern  of  the  world.  Even  if  we  were 
not  obligated  to  concern  ourselves  with  these 
issues  by  virtue  of  our  responsibility  under 
the  UN  Charter,  we  would  inevitably  be 
morally  involved  because  of  our  national  tra- 
ditions and  principles. 

As  we  have  developed  our  measured  re- 
sp>onses  to  this  threat,  we  have  stayed  within 
the  confines  of  what  Is  clearly  authorized 
under  American  law  and  the  UN  Charter. 
The  assertion  from  some  quarters  that  the 
EJxecutive  Branch  of  our  Government  is  act- 
ing Illegally  in  pursuit  of  the  Government's 
Rhodeslan  policy  Is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Everything  that  has  and  will  be  done 
will  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter— as 
well  as  the  spirit — of  the  law. 

Within  this  framework,  let  me  simimarize : 

First,  we  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Illegal  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  to  per- 
petuate minority  rule  contributes  to  insta- 
bility In  that  area.  Therefore,  we  Intend  to 
continue  to  work  with  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  administering  authority  and  with  the 
International  community  in  an  effort  peace- 
fully to  restore  constitutional  authority  and 
thus  open  the  way  to  an  orderly  transition 
to  majority  rule. 

Second,  we  accept  the  obligation  Impoeed 
upon  us  by  the  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion of  December  16  providing  for  selective 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  We  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram of  sanctions  will  convince  the  illegal 
regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  that  it  faces 
nearly  universal  opposition  and  convince  it 
of  the  vrtsdom  of  agreeing  to  a  settlement 
acceptable  to  the  international  community. 
We  hope,  too,  that  all  members  of  the  UN 
will  similarly  accept  their  obligation  under 
the  Charter  to  comply  with  the  Security 
Council  resolution. 

Third,  we  continue  to  recognize  the  sov- 
ereign authority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Brit- 
ish colony  of  South  Rhodesia  and,  like  every 
other  government  in  the  world,  we  refuse  to 
recognize  Rhodesia  as  an  Independent  state. 

Finally,  we  have  adopted  this  policy  toward 
Southern  Rhodesia  because  it  is  right  In 
terms  of  principle,  because  It  strengthens 
our  position  In  the  world  and  because  It  helps 
promote  our  objectives  of  stability  and  ord- 
erly development  In  Africa.  Surely  a  policy 
that  meets  these  tests  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  special  order  today  granted  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Priedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fallon)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  March  2,  on  account 
of  official  business  in  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  March  6,  7.  and  8,  on 
account  of  ofiQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio),  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  2. 

Mr.  Cramer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio),  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  2. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brinkley)  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial in  the  remarks  he  made  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Perkins. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  TJIE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  dayl  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approvfil,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  tltlQ: 

H.R.  4573.  An  act  to  provide,  fo^  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary 
Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
m  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  3ond  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.    Mr.  Speakei ',  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourr 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  acqordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
day,  March  2,  1967,  at  12  o'clo^ik 


.m.),  the 
Thurs- 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOfJS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  Executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

451.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  fifth 
semiannual  report  of  actions  takei  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  the  1964  Amendments  to 
the  Alaskan  Omnibus  Act.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-451  (H.  Doc.  No. 
69);  to  the  Committee  on  Interlo'  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Se:retary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  lllh  annual 
report  on  the  financial  condition  a  id  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  tfust  fund, 
June  30,  1966.  pursuant  to  section  fe09(e)  (1) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  (23  U.S.C.  120  note)  (H  Doc.  No. 
71):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aid  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Director  oi  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  t^e  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949.  as  I  amended, 
and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Conlmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Baik  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  to  shorten  thd  name  of 
the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  ihe  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorised  to  ex- 
ercise Its  functions,  to  increase  tiie  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves,  export  [credit  In- 
surance and  guarantees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Presldentt  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
peal language  relating  to  the  liability  of  con- 
tractors for  the  repair  of  new  pa\tements  in 
the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia;  to  the  iommlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  | 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Presldenti  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columns,  trans- 
nUtting  a  draft  of  proposed  legfclation  to 
establish  a  register  of  blind  persons  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provldt  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  of  informajtlon  con- 
cerning such  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tie  District 
of  Columbia. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Presldeni  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safeti  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Actlngj  Attorney 
General,  and  the  President,  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. District  of  Columbia,  trtnsmitting 
a   draft   of  proposed   legislation  jto   reduce 


crime  and  improve  criminal  procedures  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  distribution  of  Government - 
donated  food  commodities  In  selected  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service,  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  the  sale  of  federaUy  owned  electric 
power  and  salt  water  distillation  facilities 
to  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  Vice  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  of 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1966.  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  398;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

462.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  entitled  "Lead  and  Zinc  Min- 
ing Stabilization  Program,"  pursuEint  to 
section  8  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  expand  the  authorizatlonB 
for  grants  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  services,  to  broaden  and  Improve 
the  authorization  for  research  and  demon- 
strations relating  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  to  Improve  the  performance  of 
clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

464.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  32d  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  with  notations  of 
subsequent  Important  developments;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  his  third  report  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  89-175;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  regulations  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  of  certain  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

468.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Slator  C.  Blackiston, 
Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  a<»neral, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  cost  ascertainment 
report  for  fiscal  yetir   1966,   pursuant  to  39 


U.S.C.  2331;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize 
a  fire  research  and  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purfjoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations, 
and  for  other  purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  6339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY; 
H.R.  6340.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  State 
employees  from  the  application  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  6341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective and  equitable  draft  system  by  amend- 
ing the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.6342.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTslrs 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  6343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  6345.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  coolie  trade 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural workers  by  permitting  the  amortization 
over  a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such  housing 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H  R.  6348.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may   be   made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other     Government     departments;     to     the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  6349.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional   treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  6350.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certal* 
aircraft    may    travel    between    the    United 
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states,  Canada,  and  Mexico  without  requir- 
ing the  owmers  or  operators  thereof  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  extra  com- 
pensation paid  customs  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.B.  6351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOWTJING: 

H.R.  6352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  that 
act's  minimum  wage  coverage  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6353.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  6354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons committed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H.R.  6355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployers having  i>enslon  plans  tinder  which 
payments  are  correlated  with  social  security 
benefits  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional 
tax  In  cases  where  increases  In  such  bene- 
fits result  in  a  reduction  In  their  own  con- 
tributions under  such  plans  and  are  not 
passed  on  to  their  retired  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

H.R.  6356.  A  bill  to  designate  Columbus 
Day.  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  year, 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  6357.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities, 
to  provide  judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory housng  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  6358.  A  bill  to  exclude  from   income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amoimt 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.  6360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition 
and  other  educational  expenses  paid  by  him, 
whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  sp>ouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  Individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.  6361.  A  bin   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  6363.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  average  pay  for  retirement  purposes 
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and  the  computation  of  retirement  annuities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  require  malUng  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists 
to  furnish  Information  to  the  Postmaster 
General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6365.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  veterans'  hospital.  East  Orange,  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  imder  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  supplemental  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures Incurred  in  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years  of 
such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ctirlty  Act  to  permit,  in  certain  additional 
cases,  the  use  of  social  security  records  to 
aid  in  locating  runaway  parents  who  are  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  court  orders  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  6371.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Export 
Control  Act  of  1949:   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  6!373.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  lands 
along  a  segment  of  the  Wolf  River,  Wis.,  for 
designation  as  a  scenic  river  area  In  the  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system,  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  adding  additional  public  lands 
and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  6374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MACTDONAID    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  6375.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  6376.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 


tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal -State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  6378.     A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on 
third-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  6379.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
HJR.  6380.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32, 
and  37,   United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National   Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6381.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjvistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  6384.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of    the    Labor-Management    Relations    Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
joint  industry  promotion  of  products  In  cer- 
tain instances  or  a  Joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions  of 
collective    bargaining    agreements;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H  R.  6385.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.6386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6387.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^   ^ 

HR.6388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJi.  6389.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination In  employment  on  accoimt  of 
age,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  6390.  A    bill    to   protect    the    civilian 
employees   of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  6391.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  the  Government-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  6392.  A  bUl  to  assist  State  a^d  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incldsnce  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  lalrness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcem*  nt  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.6393.  A  bill  to  assist  In  coiibatlng 
crime  by  creating  the  U.S.  Corrections  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coi  amlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  protect  the  *lght  of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  wire  Intercepllon  and 
eavesdropping,  and  for  other  purpoeeii;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  6395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  e^teanslon 
of  the  national  cemetery  system  ami  to  In 
sure  burials  therein  for  veterans  of  ttie  Viet 
nam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  [interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  1ST.  SCHWEIKER : 
HJi.  6396.  A  WU  to  provide  for  expansion 
of  the  national  cemetery  system  anl  to  In 
STire  burials  thM^ln  for  veterans  of  t  tie  Viet- 
nam conflict;   to  the  Committee  onTlnterlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  6397.  A   bill    to    modify    the  jexlstlng 
project.   Salem   Church   Reservoir,   ''^a..   and 
for   other    purpoeee;    to    the   Comm  ttee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SHRPVER: 
H.R.  6398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvd  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  prortde  an- 
nuities for  surviving  spouses  wlthou ;  deduc- 
tion from  original  annuities,  and  fsr  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Pcfet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  6399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tfae  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  stopper  s  of  cork 
suitable  for  wine  bottles;  to  the  C<fnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  6400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  li.  United 

States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 

In  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  C<^nmlttee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6401.  A  bin  to  extend  rural  mkll  deliv- 
ery service;  to  the  Committee  on  P^st  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 
HJi.  6402.  A  bin  to  amend  title  3l8  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  S  ;ate  vet- 
erans' hcnnes;  to  the  Committee  on  'f'eterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6403.  A  bni  to  amend  title  tT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the]  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  y*ar  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereijnder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meansi 

H.R.  6404.  A   bill   to   regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  olftier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  arp^  Means. 
ByMr.  WALKER:  ; 

H.R.  6406.  A  bill  to  amend  sectloni 32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Pani  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  land  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comi^ittee  on 
Agriculture.  J 

H  R.  6406.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementarv  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  [on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  6407.  A  bill  to  amend  thfc  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pirovide  for  tie  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institu^  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  tftie  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS : 
HJl.  6408.  A  bill  to  authorize  abproprla- 
tions  for  procurement  of  vessels  ani  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  eetab- 
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lishments  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PRELtNOHUYSEN : 

H.R.  6409.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  6410.  A  bUl  relating  to  replacement 
property  for  certain  real  property  acquired  In 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  6411.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois : 

HJi.  6412.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 

H.R.  6413.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6414.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

HS,.  6415.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  6416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  6417.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  6418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  performance 
Of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community 
faclUties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6419.  A  bni  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  mailing,  without 
cost  to  the  sender,  of  first-class  letter  mall 
to  Armed  Forces  personnel  in  overseas  com- 
bat areas  designated  by  the  President,  and 
for  other  purjKJses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  6420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  6421.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6422.  A  bill  to  amend  section  805(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  salaries  for  personal  services  paid  to  a 
director,  officer  or  employee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  6423.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  Shan  direct  housing  loans 
available  to  certain  veterans  residing  abroad; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6424.  A  bill  to  establish  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insvirance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  6426.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  public  land  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  sell  to  a  religious  or 
fraternal  association  for  cemetery  purposes 
from  80  acres  to  160  acres;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a 
priority  In  the  allocation  of  funds  there- 
under to  those  cities  which  will  permit  sen- 
ior citizens  to  use  the  facilities  Involved  at 
specially  reduced  fares  during  nonrush 
hours;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  6428.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  main- 
tain   certain    reserves    in    gold    certificates 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes;   to  the  Com  ■ 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  6429.  A   bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1967  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisition  of  prop, 
ertles  pursuant  to  section  1013  of  Public  Law 
89-754,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr.   STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6430.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  6431.  A    bill    to    amend    the    public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,   and   Improve  them,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMrMIZE: 
H.R.  6432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and   administration  of  the  Great 
Plains  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  6433.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment   and   administration   of   the   Great 
Plains  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
H.R.  6434.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  and   administration   of   the   Great 
Plains  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SHRTVER: 
H.R.  6435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  and  administration  of  the  Great 
Plains  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  6436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and   administration  of  the  Great 
Plains  Parkway;   to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  6437.  A   bni    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  6438.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
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to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

H.R.  6439.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  6440.  A   bin    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN : 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967, 
as  Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  iindertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application 
before  It  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STRATTON; 

H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote  of  citi- 
zens who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VANIK; 

H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
national  education  p>olicy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 

H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  an  environmental  health  center  that 
may  hereafter  be  established  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  known  as  Rachel  Car- 
son Memorial  Research  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
stricter  control  over  expenditures  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  traveling  outside  the  United 
States,  to  promote  ethical  standards  of  con- 
duct among  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
prohibit  nepotism  in  Government  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 

H.J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
establishing  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  relationships  with  cer- 
tain businesses,  firms,  and  lobbyists,  and 
certain  nepotic  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.  Res.  350.     Resolution   relating    to   non- 
proliferation    of    nuclear    weapons;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RESNICK: 

H.  Res.  351.     Resolution  creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.  Res.  352.     Resolution  that  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conomerce  for  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

39.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

40.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  cutback 
of  Federal  highway  funds  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  trade  barriers  by  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  against  California  wines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

42.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  en- 
acting legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
malls  to  advertise,  sell,  and  deliver  master 
keys  and  master  key  sets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.6441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6442.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Llley 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  6443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa  M. 
Enrlquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6444.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Mary 
Warnlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  6445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlno  J. 
Caterlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6446.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
M.  Gilkey,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJR.  6447.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  EUsabeth 
EmUie  Muckerman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  6448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando O.  Lopez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  6450.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pericles 
Peponlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6451.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
Vendettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  6452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Coplln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  6453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gene  R. 
Hugh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO : 
H.R.  6454.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Gamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa- 
lia Elvira  Sparaclno;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H Jl.  6456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arte  Eha- 
zarov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
HM.  6457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Debeljkovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  6458.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlko 
Ishlzawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6459.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mordechal 
Zvy  Lapidot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  6460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Kara- 
gianls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  6461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mostafa 
Mlrhashemi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  6462.  A   bill   granting   Jurisdiction   to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  MaxweU  against  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6463.  A    blU    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Zofla  Mlchalczyk-Llgeza;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RONAN: 
H.R.  6464.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Catherine 
Balbinls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H  Jl.  6465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Laceras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  6466.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Eliezer 
Beltelman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  6467.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Chen  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  6468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Jorge  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  6469.  A   bill  for  the  reUef  of  Farida 
Hanna  Hazbon;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ohio 
Bell,  Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  birthrights  un- 
der the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  Christian  Action  Com- 
mission, Reformed  Church  In  America,  Chf- 
ton,  N.J.,  relative  to  the  citizens  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  not  hav- 
ing representation;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  Urges 
That  Countryside  Beauty  and  Tranquil- 
lity Also  Be  the  ObjectiTe  of  Urban 
America  so  as  To  Correct  Environmen- 
tal Imbalance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIRCINIA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1967  i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presid^t,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  participated 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  in  a  portion  of  the  Nation's 
Cleanest  Town  Achievement  Conference, 
February  21,  1967,  in  our  National  Cap- 
ital City.  J 

It  was  a  gratifying  experience,  not  only 
because  my  home  city,  Elklns.  W.  Va., 
was  an  award  winner  but  also  because 
Secretary  Freeman  delivered  an  infbrma- 
tive  and  thought-provoking  address.  I 
hope  Senators  will  distribute  his  address 
to  thousands  of  citizens  because  it  is  a 
challenging  approach  to  a  vital  prpblem. 

As  he  has  done  so  well  on  other!  occa- 
sions, our  dedicated  Secretary  of]  Agri- 
culture spoke  of  "the  urgent  n^ed  to 
slow  the  exodus  of  people  from  the]  coun- 
tryside to  the  cities."  He  obperved 
cogently  that —  I 

If  we  can  stem  that  tide,  we  can  give  our 
crowded  cities  a  little  breathing  rootn  .  .  . 
and  the  lead  time  they  need  to  assess  where 
they  are  and  where  they  want  to  gojln  the 
years  ahead.  The  only  way  to  stem  tl^at  tide 
Is  to  build  opportunity  Into  the  country- 
side ...  for  that  is  the  only  way  we  can 
hold  people  there.  [ 

Mr.  President,  three  additional!  para- 
graphs of  Secretary  Freeman's  Speech 
are  especially  worthy  of  being  under- 
scored; namely: 

There  no  longer  remains  a  comi)elll(ng  rea- 
son why  business  and  Industry — anci  Jobs — 
cannot  be  distributed  equitably  throughout 
America.  And  this  one  action  alone4— If  en- 
acted In  substantial  enough  measure-j-would 
do  a  great  deal  to  reetore  biological  find  es- 
thetic balance  to  this  nation. 

Instead  of  bxUldlng  Industry  wheri  people 
are — ^without  considering  whether  thfy  want 
to  be  there  or  even  if  it  Is  good  that  do  many 
of  them  are  there — we  must  start  1»  build 
Industry  and  provide  Jobs  where  mors  people 
want  to  be  .  .  .  where  more  people  ojiight  to 
be. 

There  is  beauty  In  the  countryside.  There 
is  tranquillity  there.  But  there  can  oZso  be 
beauty  and  tranquillity  In  urban  America — 
as  you  people  have  proved  (in  making  this 
Cleanest  Town  Achievement  Confereice  pos- 
sible).   We  must  and  can  bare  beta 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congrissiokai, 
Record  the  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  from  which(  I  have 
quoted  in  part. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^xcord, 
as  follows: 


Address  by  Secretart  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vn.LE  L.  Freeman  at  the  Nation's  Clean- 
est Town  Achievement  Contekence  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
February  21,  1967. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  on 
a  passing  car. 
It  read: 

"Help  beautify  your  local  dump.  Throw 
something  lovely  away  today." 

Now  fax  from  being  offended  by  this  cava- 
lier comment  on  a  subject  as  Important  as 
beautiflcation,  I  was  encouraged.  Let  me 
tell  you  why. 

Bumper  stickers,  sloganeering  buttons,  and 
graffiti — those  frequently  witty  and  some- 
times profound  observations  on  human 
foibles  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  we  And 
scribbled  on  fences,  the  sides  of  buildings 
and  restroom  walls — are  as  "in"  as  "in"  can 
be  these  days. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  Intellectual  one- 
upmanship.  Design  a  sticker  or  a  button  or 
concoct  a  graffito  that  challenges  the  reader 
to  look  beyond  the  obvious  to  the  whimsical, 
the  Ironic,  or  the  ridiculous  .  .  .  and  you've 
scored. 

The  key  to  scoring  Is  contemporary  per- 
ceptlveness.  You've  simply  got  to  know 
what's  going  on  In  the  world  to  play  the 
game. 

That's  why  I  found  that  particular  bumper 
sticker  encouraging.  Its  designer  knew  that 
beautiflcation  was  becoming  a  big  thing.  If 
it  wasn't,  there  was  no  point  In  spooflng  It. 
I'll  return  to  this  point,  but  now  let  me 
consider  beautiflcation — and  the  urgent  need 
for  it — In  a  more  serious  vein. 

Today  we  hear  much  about  the  hostility 
between  man  and  his  environment.  We  hear 
that  there  is  a  basic  antipathy  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  what  he  has  fashioned 
for  his  domain.  We  hear  that  modern  man 
is  living  In  violation  of  biological  law  .  .  . 
and  that  this  unnatural  existence  is  taking 
its  toll  in  bleakness  of  spirit  and  mental 
disease. 

Moreover,  at  last  week's  International  sem- 
inar on  "The  Quality  of  Man's  Environ- 
ment"^— sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution here  In  Washington — speaker  after 
speaker  noted  that  man  seems  to  have  lost 
the  ability  to  launch  coordinated  attacks, 
governed  by  some  overriding  common  ideal, 
on  all  aspects  of  his  environment. 

When  did  it  come  about — this  hostility 
between  man  and  his  world? 
Some  say  within  the  last  generation. 
In  1910.  most  Americans  still  lived  In  the 
countryside.  The  2,300  towns  in  existence 
then  had  average  populations  of  less  than 
10.000.  and  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  miles  of  open  land  and  virgin  forest. 
Whatever  the  hardships  In  those  days — and 
they  were  considerable — there  was  also  the 
environmental  compensation  of  abundant 
natural  beauty. 

But  by  1960,  most  Americans  lived  in  6,000 
urban  concentrations.  Twenty-flve  of  these 
had  populations  of  more  than  500.000  .  .  . 
and  were  spreading  Into  one  another. 

Space  photographs  discern  what  appear 
to  be  single  cities  stretching  500  miles  from 
Chicago  to  BiUfalo  ...  or  800  miles  from 
Richmond  to  Bangor. 

Today,  35,000,000  Americans  are  Jammed 
Into  a  narrow  strip  of  Eastern  Seaboard  run- 
ning from  Washington,  D.C,  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Thlrty-flve  nUllion  Americans  trying  to 
live  .  .  and  trying  to  find  the  open,  green 
space  they  instinctively  crave  to  right  the 
violation  of  biological  law  and  restore  some 
balance  of  order,  beauty  and  tranquillity  to 
their  environment. 

Each  year  another  3  million  Americans 
pour  Into  the  biggest  cities.    And  with  each 


Incoming  wave  of  humanity,  a  million  more 
acres  of  fields,  woods  and  hills  near  urban 
centers  are  Inundated  by  asphalt,  concrete, 
shopping  centers,  and  housing  developments. 
And  while  the  svirburbs  too  often  are 
sprawling  without  grace,  rhyme  or  reason, 
the  Inner  cities  too  often  are  rotting  with 
decay. 

Billboards,  garish  neon  signs,  undisguised 
trash  depots,  rimdown  housing,  parking  lots 
instead  of  parks,  waterfronts  cluttered  and 
defaced  with  concrete  plants,  railroad  spurs 
and  elevated  express-ways  .  .  .  these  are  the 
sights  too  many  harried  city  workers  see  as 
they  go  to  work  and  return  home  In  bumper 
to  bumper  traffic. 

They  breathe — not  fresh  air — but  noxious 
fumes.  They  hear — not  the  meadowlark— 
but  the  cacophony  of  auto  horns.  They 
see — not  vistas  of  natural  beauty — but  sky- 
lines of  ugliness. 

Where — In  all  this — Is  man  to  find  reUef 
and  solitude  and  that  communion  with  the 
esthetic  that  will  ease  the  hostility  between 
him  and  his  environment? 

Happily,  the  outlook  Is  not  as  bleak  as  it 
once  appeared.  We  have  It  within  our  power 
to  change  all  of  this  ...  If  we  have  the  will 
to  do  It.  The  cities  represented  here  today 
have  demonstrated  that  determination. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  demonstrated 
the  same  determination  over  the  many  years 
since  the  Cleanest  Towns  contest  was  In- 
stituted by  the  National  Clean  Up — Paint 
Up — Fix  Up  Bureau  way  back  In  1912.  This 
year  50  million  people  In  233  cities  and  towns 
pitched  In  to  clean  up  and  beautify  their 
communities  .  .  .  and  entries  in  the  1966 
contest  were  50  percent  greater  than  they 
were  the  year  before. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Clean  Up — Paint  Up — Fix  Up  Bureau — and 
the  response  by  cities  such  as  yours,  the  face 
of  today's  America  would  be  even  less  at- 
tractive than  it  Is.  I'm  confldent  that  these 
efforts  will  continue  to  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  beautifying  America  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  current  environ- 
ment of  the  city  will  always  be  a  major 
tool  In  reducing  environmental  hostility. 
But  there  are  two  other  tools  Important  to 
our  future  environment  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today. 

First,  we  must  rebtilld  many  of  otir  older 
cities  .   .   .  and  build  new  ones. 

Charles  Burchard,  the  dean  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic's  Institute  of  Architecture,  re- 
cently noted  that  we're  going  to  have  t»  build 
a  second  America  to  house  the  doubled  popu- 
lation we  expect  by  the  year  2000. 

In  effect,  he  said,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
duplicate  every  single  structure  in  the  United 
States  today. 

"But,"  he  pointed  out,  "this  doeen't  mean 
we're  going  to  do  It  right.  We  do  have  a 
choice,  but  the  general  population  has  never 
been  asked  to  make  such  choices  before. 

"In  past  ages,"  he  said,  "the  church,  the 
pharaoh,  the  king,  the  noble,  and  the  very 
wealthy  made  the  environmental  decisions 
for  their  communities.  Now  It's  up  to  us, 
and  there's  no  reason  why  our  government — 
for  which  we  pay  and  to  which  w©  elect  rep- 
resentatives— should  not  share  in  this  effort 
...  as  there  la  every  Indication  they  now 
will.  Our  government  programa  for  commu- 
nity Improvement,  however,  will  be  merely 
tools  for  local  use.  The  basic  decisions  must 
remain  ours." 

Dean  Burchard  then  pointed  out  that  sev- 
eral hundred  communities  already  are  In  the 
process  of  planned  change. 

"The  pattern  seems  to  be  working  out  this 
way,"  he  said.  "The  central  area  of  down- 
town wlU  have  relatively  fewer  uses  than 
It  once  had.     Manufacturing,  warehoiislng, 
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and  distribution  will  continue  to  dlsappear 
from  the  central  city.  They  will  be  replaced 
by  various  forms  of  housing,  and  by  admin- 
istrative offices,  businesses,  hotels,  theatres, 
and  shopping.  The  central  city  will  be  served 
by  loop  highways  which  tend  to  delineate  It." 

He  envisions  future  cities  built  to  esthetic 
as  well  as  practical  demands  .  .  .  cities  where 
through  traffic  will  be  routed  around  or  even 
under  the  densely  populated  areas  .  .  .  where 
the  cars  which  must  come  Into  the  center  are 
parked  underground  or  In  landscaped  lots 
whose  terrain  and  foliage  screen  them  from 
view  .  .  .  where  eyepleasing  buildings  are  set 
off  from  one  another  by  parks  and  pools  and 
trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs. 

I  believe  we  can  have  more  and  more  such 
cities — if  we  want  them  badly  enough  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  to  get  them. 

And  this  group — this  organization — these 
contest  participants  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  to  take  the  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

There  Is  also  a  third  tool  to  use  In  reduc- 
ing the  hostility  between  Americans  and  their 
environment,  but  the  use  of  this  tool  may  re- 
quire a  180-degree  turnabout  in  our  conven- 
tional thinking. 

Up  to  very  recently,  one  of  the  obvious 
recourses  to  solving  the  problem  of  cities 
with  too  little  space  for  too  many  people 
has   been  Ignored  or  overlooked. 

I  speak  now  of  the  urgent  need  to  slow 
the  exodus  of  people  from  the  countryside  to 
the  cities.  If  we  can  stem  that  tide,  we  can 
give  our  crowded  cities  a  little  breathing 
room  .  .  .  and  the  lead  time  they  need  to 
assess  where  they  are  and  where  they  want 
to  go  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  only  way  to  stem  that  tide  is  to  build 
opportunity  Into  the  countryside  ...  for 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  hold  people 
there. 

There  no  longer  remains  a  compelling  rea- 
son why  business  and  Industry — and  Jobs — 
cannot  be  distributed  equitably  throughout 
America.  And  this  one  action  alone — If 
enacted  In  substantial  enough  measure — 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  restore  biological 
and  esthetic  balance  to  this  nation. 

Instead  of  building  Industry  where  people 
are — without  considering  whether  they  want 
to  be  there  or  even  If  It  Is  good  that  so  many 
of  them  are  there — we  must  start  to  build 
Industry  and  provide  Jobs  where  more  peo- 
ple leant  to  be  .  .  .  where  more  people  ought 
to  be. 

There  is  beauty  In  the  countryside.  There 
Is  tranquillity  there.  But  there  can  also  be 
beauty  and  tranquillity  In  urban  America — 
as  you  people  have  proved.  We  must  and 
can  have  both. 

Fortunately,  we  have  more  than  hope  that 
tomorrow's  America  can  be  a  more  orderly, 
tranquil  and  beautiful  America.  We  have 
the  beginnings  of  policy,  programs  and 
guidelines  to  do  what  must  be  done. 

The  Johnson  Administration  clearly  per- 
ceives the  urgent  need  to  redesign  man's  en- 
vironment to  eliminate  Its  hostile  aspects. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  program,  for  In- 
stance, win  spur  the  rebuilding  of  the  cores 
of  certain  major  cities. 

Rural  development  programs  have  been 
launched  to  save  and  enhance  rural  re- 
sources and  rural  beauty  .  .  .  and  to  bring 
parity  of  opportunity  to  the  countryside. 

Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  are  In 
the  vanguard  of  this  effort.  Our  soil  con- 
servationists work  with  housing  developers 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  areas 
being  developed.  REA  has  developed  mate- 
rials, eqiUpment  and  system  designs  which 
lowered  the  cost  of  putting  telephone  wires 
underground  .  .  .  rather  than  stringing 
them  along  unsightly  poles.  Agricultural 
researchers  have  developed  new  eye-pleasing 
plants.  Other  agencies  are  participating  in 
cost  shared  projects  to  develop  new  vistas 
of  green  space  and  beauty  .  .  .  are  working 
to  end  pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  .  .  . 
and  are  Improving  and  protecting  our  na- 


tional forests.  And  still  others  are  working 
to  develop  all  the  resources  of  rviral  America 
to  make  It  more  attractive  to  Industry  .  .  . 
and  to  the  people  we  must  hold  there. 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady  are  lead- 
ing the  campaign  to  beautify  all  of  America 
.  .  .  and  that  campaign  Is  making  real  head- 
way. We  need  no  more  proof  of  this  than 
the  greatly  Increased  participation  In  this 
year's  Cleanest  Towns  contest. 

And  here  Is  another  significant  develop- 
ment— the  gearing  up  of  the  professions  In- 
volved In  environmental  design  and  rede- 
sign to  face  the  challenges  of  the  futxire 
.  .  .  and  the  way  colleges  and  universities 
are  upgrading  curricula  and  redirecting  em- 
phases to  focxis  upon  what  must  be  done 
with  the  made  environment  in  the  years 
ahead. 

But  most  Important — and  encouraging — 
Is  the  fact  that  rank  and  file  Americans 
across  this  land  have  become  aware  of  our 
nation's  biological  Imbalance  and  esthetic 
shortcomings  .  .  .  and  are  doing  something 
about  It. 

This  Is  why  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
bumper  sticker  I  mentioned  In  my  opening 
remarks.  It  proved  to  me  that  Americans 
are  aware. 

"With  the  support  and  the  understanding 
of  the  American  citizenry,"  Dean  Burchard 
said,  "we  can  now  create  an  environment 
sufficiently  varied  and  related  In  Its  parts 
to  the  human  scale  .  .  .  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  body  and  spirit  Is  possible  once 
again  .  .  .  and  In  which  we  will  be  able  to 
Uve  In  harmony  with  biological  law." 

Led  by  you,  that  support  .  .  .  that  under- 
standing Is  growing  with  each  passing  day. 


McCarthy  Urges  Redaction  of  Voting  Age 
to  18 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am, 
today,  introducing  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
national  minimum  voting  age  to  18.  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill  in  the 
light  of  the  mature  contributions  being 
made  by  our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
citizens.  I  feel  that  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing our  younger  citizens  wait  until  they 
are  21  to  vote  has  become  obsolete. 

In  proposing  this  bill — which  would 
require  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution— I  am  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolutions  18  and  56,  introduced  by 
Representatives  James  J.  Howard  and 
Ken  Hechler. 

I  know  that  a  reduction  in  the  voting 
age  has  long  been  a  point  of  discussion 
in  this  country.  I  recall  debating  the 
issue  when  still  a  high  school  student  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

But  now,  more  than  ever  before,  I  feel 
the  voting  age  should  be  lowered:  Our 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  better  edu- 
cated than  any  citizens  of  their  age  have 
ever  been  before.  History  and  social 
studies  courses  offered  in  high  schools 
today  are  finer  and  have  deeper  scope 
than  ever  before,  and  youths  graduating 
from  high  school  possess  a  strong  knowl- 
edge of  political  and  historical  affairs. 
They  deserve  the  right  to  vote. 

They  deserve  the  right  to  vote  because 


they  are  fully  and  newly  equipped  to  do 
so — and  it  is  my  feeling  that  their  in- 
terest may  wane  during  the  3-year  wait 
to  do  so.  The  privilege  of  being  able  to 
put  to  use  the  tools  they  have  gained  in 
high  school  will  never  be  as  strong  to 
youths  as  it  is  at  age  18. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-old  citizens  are  often  required 
to  fight  for  their  country.  They  may 
hold  full-time,  responsible  jobs  and  pay 
full  taxes. 

They  are  allowed  to  marry  without 
parental  consent  in  most  States.  They 
raise  families,  make  wills,  and  own  prop- 
erty. They  are  allowed  to  drive  and  to 
drink  in  most  States  just  as  persons  21 
and  over  are.  They  serve  their  country 
In  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  given 
adult  sentences  if  they  are  convicted  of 
a  crime. 

The  States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
already  allow  voting  at  the  age  of  18. 
Alsaka  does  so  at  19,  and  Hawaii  at  20. 

I  think  the  time  Is  overripe  for  insti- 
tuting a  uniform  voting  age  of  18  for  all 
50  States. 


Crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram President  Johnson  sent  to  us  this 
week  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  basically 
sound  approsu:h  to  the  matter.  The 
problem  is  one  which  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  the  District  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  time  has  come  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion's program,  If  implemented,  would  do 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  the 
firearms  portion  of  the  program.  The 
statistics  on  deaths  and  assaults  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  Dis- 
trict are  appalling.  The  notion  that 
pistols  should  be  readily  available  to  al- 
coholics and  mental  defectives  is  difiBcult 
to  comprehend.  I  urge  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen to  give  especially  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  firearms  leg- 
islation. We  must  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  will  allow  protection  to 
individual  rights  but  not  allow  whole- 
sale availability  of  weapons  to  imde- 
sirable  Individuals. 

The  other  elements  of  the  program — 
dealing  with  such  important  subjects  as 
insanity  defenses,  arrests  without  a  war- 
rant and  obstruction  of  Investigations — 
are  all  desirable.  In  each  of  these  areas, 
the  police  of  the  District  and  the  two 
prosecutorial  agencies  have  been  ham- 
strung by  defects  in  existing  law.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  would  go  far  to 
eliminate  these  defects. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  many  other 
defects  In  the  law  of  the  District  as  it 
relates  to  the  criminal  process.  And  the 
President's  program  offers  something  to 
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take  care  of  them,  too.  It  wouli  I  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  study  the  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  Sensible 
and  desirable  program. 


Tbe  49th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSTX.VANIA  ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AfTIVES 
Wednesday.  March  1,  1967 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1967,  the  49th  annlvej-sai-y  of 
Lithuanian  independence  was  observed 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that  mam  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram held  here  to  mark  that  I  historic 
occasion.  In  further  recognitiorj  of  that 
event,  I  submit  for  the  Record  tlje  trans- 
lated excerpts  from  a  speech  ii^  Lithu- 
anian delivered  by  the  Hinorable 
Joseph  Kajeckas.  Charge  d'Afliiires  ad 
interim  of  the  Legation  of  Lithuania 
here  in  Washington,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  Society  ir  Wash- 
ington on  February  12,  1967,  x)gether 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kajeckas  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  li  copy  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

The  49th   Anniversary  of  I.rrH  janian 
Independence 

Today  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Joyous  day  when  the  Lithuania:!  nation 
achieved  free  and  Independent  national  life 
m  modem  times.  On  this  day  49  years  ago, 
Lithuania,  after  scores  of  years  of  1  hardship 
and  foreign  oppression,  broke  the|  shackles 
of  Its  slavery.  February  16,  1918  1*  the  day 
of  the  Lithuanian  state's  resurrectlbn.  It  Is 
Important  for  us  today  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  that  day  when  Lithuania's 
Independence  was  declared,  especiaUy  be- 
cause today  the  Soviet  occupant^  of  our 
Lithuanian  homeland  employ  evety  means 
to  belittle  the  achievements  of  Lljthuanla's 
fri'e  and  Independent  existence  In  [this  cen- 
tury, and  to  suppress  our  country|nen's  as- 
pirations to  regain  Lithuania's  rightful 
freedom  and  territorial  soverelgntjf. 

The  February  16  Declaration  of  Ihdepend- 
ence  succinctly  expressed  the  wljll  of  all 
Lithuanian  people  to  lead  their  o^n  Inde- 
pendent national  existence.  That]  Declara- 
tion Insistently  affirmed  our  people's  deter- 
mination to  govern  themselves  according  to 
the  principles  of  a  free  and  democratic  state. 

Our  nation's  revival,  however,  tpok  place 
against  very  uneven  odds.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, the  Kremlin  attempted  to  retain  Rus- 
sian control  of  Lithuania  by  for*.  Three 
Red  Army  divisions  were  sent  to|  suppress 
Lithuania's  fledgling  hold  on  freedjom.  But 
this  particular  attempt  of  the  Soviets  failed 
because  they  were  counting  on  ?helr  own 
might  and  overlooking  the  conceried  deter- 
mination of  the  Lithuanian  pe<»le.  The 
Lithuanian  volunteer  army  force4  the  In- 
vaders back  at  the  end  of  1919.  The  So- 
viets also  failed  to  retain  control  Df  Lithu- 
ania's sister  Baltic  states,  Estonia  atid  Latvia. 
As  an  aftermath  of  this  overt  cojonlallstlc 
attempt,  the  E:remUn  signed  a  Peace  Treaty 


In  1920  with  Lithuania.  In  that  treaty,  Rus- 
sia recognized  "without  any  reservation  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  state 
of  Lithuania,  with  all  juridical  consequences 
resulting  from  such  recognition,  and  volun- 
tarily and  forever  renounceld)  all  sovereign 
rights  .  .  .  over  the  Lithuanian  i>eople  and 
territory."  A  further  provision  of  that  Peace 
Treaty  was  that  neither  signatory  would  al- 
low Its  territory  to  be  used  by  any  state, 
organization  or  group  for  the  piu-pose  of 
militarily  threatening  the  other  party. 

Then,  In  1926,  a  Treaty  of  Non-aggression 
was  signed  whereby  the  two  countries  reit- 
erated the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
explicitly  agreed  "to  respect  their  respective 
sovereignty  and  also  their  Integrity  and  ter- 
ritorial Inviolability."  By  this  Treaty  each 
country  also  pledged  to  refrain  from  any  act 
of  aggrression  towards  the  other. 

All  of  these  solemn  and  binding  interna- 
tional agreements  were  systematically  broken 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  allowed  their 
territory  to  be  the  site  of  the  organization  of 
the  so-called  Lithuanian  Communist  Party, 
which  was  to  be  the  vehicle  of  military  inter- 
vention in  Lithuania.  Later,  the  Kremlin 
contracted  a  secret  agreement  with  Hitler's 
Reich  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  Lithuania 
between  them.  Finally,  and  with  not  a  little 
Irony,  the  very  People's  Diet  organized  by 
Moscow  In  Lithuania  for  the  purpose  of 
spurioiisly  dissolving  Lithuanian  liberty,  in 
its  supposed  petition  to  Join  the  Soviet 
Union,  affirmed  the  overt  nature  of  the  So- 
viet aggression  against  Lithuania.  Accord- 
ing to  that  Diet.  "Now  the  people,  helped  by 
the  mighty  Red  Army  .  .  .  have  established 
in  their  country  the  Soviet  government." 

It  was  a  curious  reminder  of  the  Kremlin's 
double  standards  when,  several  days  ago,  the 
Kremlin  guest  in  London  expressed  concern 
over  the  revival  of  fascist  Influences  in  West- 
ern Germany,  and  complained  that  to  tol- 
erate such  a  revival  was  a  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  agreement.  The  Soviet  leader's  out- 
rage will  take  on  a  more  credible  ring  on 
the  day  when  he  expresses  similar  unhap- 
plness  about  the  fascist  pact  of  1939  between 
Molotov  and  Ribbentrop,  whereby  Lithuania 
became  a  pawn  in  a  secret  chess  game  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin. 

How  much  more  honorably  did  Lord  Hali- 
fax act  m  December  of  1939  when  he  said  In 
the  House  of  Lords  that  in  the  dealings  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  Soviet  Union  "we  had 
always  maintained  the  position  that  rights 
of  third  parties  must  remain  Intact  and  be 
unaffected  by  our  negotiations.  .  .  .  The 
people  of  this  country  would  prefer  to  face 
difficulties  and  embarrassment  rather  than 
feel  that  we  had  compromised  the  honour 
of  this  country  and  the  Commonwealth  on 
such  issues." 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  I  have  mentioned, 
nobody  would  believe  today  that  the  Soviet 
system  was  established  by  the  desire  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  The  Soviet  presence  In 
Lithuania  Is  a  clear  and  odious  act  of  ag- 
gression. There  has  never  yet  been  born  a 
country  which  of  Its  own  free  will  would 
exchange  freedom  for  slavery,  death,  deporta- 
tion, suffering,  exploitation,  thought  and 
word  control,  totalitarian  suppression,  tor- 
ture and  genocide. 

By  remembering  these  few  facts  about  the 
continuing  Soviet  aggression  against  Lithu- 
ania, one  might  well  say  that  the  Soviet 
actions  towards  Lithuania,  ever  since  the 
1918  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  all 
acts  of  treachery  and  deceit.  But  Just  as 
that  1918  Declaration  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  a  brave  and  noble 
act,  how  much  more  bravery,  how  much  more 
determination,  how  much  more  dedication  is 
called  for  in  these  days  of  freedom's  maxi- 
mum danger.  If  the  hope  of  freedom  Is  to 
survive,  either  for  Lithuania  or  for  any  peo- 
ple who  cherish  freedom,  we  must  answer 
the  call  to  defend  freedom.    To  answer  that 


call  Is  our  duty  if  we  truly  claim  to  be  lovers 
of  freedom.  As  freedom  Is  Lithuania's  past, 
so  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  will  be  Lithu- 
ania's future. 

There  were  several  events  during  this  past 
year  which  promise  much  for  Lithuania's 
future.  One  of  them  was  the  tremendous 
activity  among  our  free  Lithuanian  youth — 
during  an  officially  celebrated  Year  of 
Youth — especially  as  manifested  in  such 
events  as  the  highly  successful  Lithuanian 
Youth  Congress.  It  was  a  stirring  attesta- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Just  old  men 
who  dream  dreams  about  Lithuania's  future; 
It  is  the  young  who  have  visions  as  well. 

Another  slgniificant  event  of  the  past  year 
was  the  very  Impressive  Rellgfious  Congress 
which  gathered  here  in  Washington  to  dedi- 
cate a  chapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Slluva. 
This  chapel  Is  a  living  symbol  of  the  con- 
tinuing dedication  of  Lithuanians  to  their 
cultural  and  religious  heritage  and  Its 
preservation. 

And  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  heartening 
reasons  for  Lithuanian  hope  is  the  con- 
sistent and  firm  stand  of  the  United  States 
government.  America  has  always  firmly  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  forcible  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  republics,  and  It  has  attested  to 
this  policy  of  non-recognltlon  in  many  and 
eloquent  statements  of  American  Presidents, 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  American  legis- 
lators. Moreover,  the  warm  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  American  people  has 
heartened  the  Lithuanian  people  themselves, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  hasten  the  day  of 
regained  liberty  for  Lithuania. 

It  Is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  49th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  coincides  with  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that 
towering  champion  of  freedom  for  all  men. 
It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  "As  I 
would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master."  He  thus  brilliantly  echoed  the 
American  national  purpose  as  it  was  em- 
bodied In  America's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  endowed  with  such  inalienable  rights  as 
liberty.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said 
that  the  American  Declaration  not  only 
brought  freedom  to  America,  but  hope  to  the 
whole  world  and  to  all  peoples. 

Under  the  aegis,  then,  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  came  from  small  beginnings  to  human 
greatness,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  remain  true 
to  the  privilege  of  working  for  the  day  when 
Lithuania,  though  small,  will  be  a  great 
example  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  within  a 
world  community  of  free  nations. 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  February  11, 1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas, 

Chargi  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Legation 
of    Lithuania.    2622    16th    Street.    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHARci  d'Atfaises:  On  the  oc- 
casion   of    the    forty-ninth    anniversary    of 
Lithuania's  Independence,   I   extend   to  you 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

United  States  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
Independence  is  reflected  clearly  in  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  forcible  Incorpora- 
tion of  your  country  into  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  in  the  warm  sympathy  manifested 
by  the  American  people  In  the  Lithuanian 
cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  Independent  existence,  the  Lltb- 
\ianlan  people  both  here  and  abroad  have 
established  a  firm  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
free  m«n  everywhere  that  the  goal  of  Lith- 
uanian national  self-determination  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rttsk. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence 
The  Council  of  Lithuania,  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  Lithuanian  people,  in  conformity 
with  the  recognized  right  to  national  self- 
determination  .  .  .  hereby  proclaims  the  resti- 
tution of  the  independent  State  of  Lithuania, 
founded  on  democratic  principles,  with  Vil- 
nius as  its  capital,  and  declares  the  severance 
of  all  ties  which  formerly  bound  this  State 
to  other  nations. 

The  Council  of  Lithuania  also  declares  that 
the  foundation  of  the  Lithuanian  State  and 
its  relations  with  other  nations  will  be  fl- 
nally  normalized  by  a  Selmas  (parliament), 
elected  in  a  democratic  way  by  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 
Vilnius,  February  16,  1918. 

Signed  by  twenty  members  of  the 

Council  (Taryba). 


War  in  Vietnam:  New  Policy  Approaches 
Are  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
several  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  issued  a  statement  on  Vietnam  ex- 
pressing our  opposition  to  the  coming 
Vietnam  authorization  bill  and  appro- 
priation. 

The  statement  Includes  four  proposed 
Initiatives  which  we  believe  are  realistic 
and  consistent  with  our  national  in- 
terest. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
in  the  Record: 

Statement  on  Vietnam 
(By    George   E.   Brown,    Jr.,    Phillip   Bur- 
ton,  John   Conyers,   Jr.,   John    G.   Dow, 
Don  Edwards,  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Henry 
Helstoski,      Robert      W.      Kastenmeier, 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
and  William  F.  Ryan) 
The   coming   Vietnam   authorization   bill 
and  appropriation  will  be  seen  by  some  as  a 
referendum  on  policy  In  Vietnam.    We  be- 
lieve  viewpoints  regarding  that  policy  are 
far  too  complicated  to  be  represented  in  any 
single  vote.     We  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that 
the  margin  of  passage  will  provide  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  congressional  or  national  sen- 
timent on  the  war. 

For  various  reasons,  and  In  varying  de- 
grees, we  have  questioned  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  presently  united  In  the 
conviction  that  the  strategy  of  escalation 
against  North  Vietnam  has  produced  deep- 
ened involvement  at  higher  and  more  dan- 
gerous levels  of  commitment  and  brought 
the  war  no  closer  to  settlement.  At  the 
same  time,  American  diplomacy  has  ap- 
peared to  be  inflexible  and  unresponsive  to 
opportunities  for  negotiations.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  since  prior  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  is  apparently  no  longer 
Insisted  upon  by  Hanoi  as  a  precondition  to 
negotiations. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  said,  "I  don't 
believe  that  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
significantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  In  the  future  wotild  sig- 
nlflcantly  reduce  the  actual  flow  of  men  and 
material  to  the  South."  It  Is  our  view, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  stop  the  bombing  and  take  that  step  for 
peace,  particularly  In  view  of  representations 


made  throughout  the  world  that  such  a  step 
may  open  the  way  for  negotiations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  goal  In  Viet- 
nam is  a  limited  one  and  is  not  total  vic- 
tory. Yet  too  many  policies  and  statements 
leave  that  intention  ambiguous.  We  do  not 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  war  Is  a  simple 
case  of  external  aggression.  Our  policies 
should  take  Into  account  the  differing  in- 
terests of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  National 
Liberation  Front  and  should  give  our  adver- 
saries reason  to  believe  that  their  basic  in- 
terests would  be  acknowledged  in  a  settle- 
ment. 

Therefore,  to  secure  peace,  we  believe  the 
United  States  must  take  additional  initia- 
tives to  reach  a  political  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam.  Specifically,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of 
the  principal  belligerents  in  the  war,  is  a 
necessary  p)arty  to  peace  negotiations. 

We  thus  propose  the  following  four  initia- 
tives : 

1.  The  U.S.  should  cease  bconbing  North 
Vietnam  Immediately  and  without  precondi- 
tions. 

2.  The  U.S.  must  support  truly  free  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  whatever  role  for  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  results  from  such 
elections. 

3.  The  U.S.  should  propose  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  four-party  negotiations  to 
secure  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  seek  appropriate  spon- 
sorship of  an  international  conference  to 
guarantee  agreements  reached  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

We  believe  these  recommended  Initiatives 
are  realistic  and  consistent  with  our  national 
interest. 

We  believe  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  restless 
and  confused  by  events  In  Vietnam.  There 
is  continually  growing  evidence  of  alienation 
and  discontent.  And  the  country's  general 
supfKjrt  for  our  present  course.  In  our  view, 
is  based  less  on  convictions  regarding  policy 
than  respect  for  Presidential  leadership. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  raised  profound 
questions  regarding  the  direction  and  ma- 
chinery of  American  diplomacy.  An  enor- 
mous commitment  was  allowed  to  develop 
gradually  and  with  Inadequate  reflection  and 
debate.  Bureaucratic  Investment  in  that 
commitment  has  Interfered  with  its  review 
and  reform.  And  beneath  all  this  is  the  risk 
that  reflex  Interventionlsm  may  become  the 
normal  American  response  to  disorder  In  the 
third  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  has  had  serious  If 
subtle  consequences  in  this  country.  The 
impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  So- 
ciety has  deadened.  Public  Interest  In  so- 
cial reform  has  lapsed.  Disorder  and  distrust 
are  all  too  prevalent.  We  are,  in  short,  at  a 
somber  period  in  a  decade  that  opened 
bright  with  promise. 

The  goal  of  p>eace  will  require  this  country 
to  display  a  sense  of  priorities,  an  awareness 
of  capacities,  and  an  overriding  commitment 
to  relieve  swiftly  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  those  Americans 
serving  in  Vietnam. 


Conttitation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1967 

Mr.    BOW.    Mr.    Speaker,    for    the 
fourth  time,  the  Constitution  Day  Com- 


mittee of  Louisville,  Ohio,  has  been 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Medal 
of  Honor  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  Its  outstanding 
work  In  calling  attention  to  this  im- 
portant anniversary. 

The  celebration  of  Constitution  Day  in 
Ohio  began  in  Louisville  in  1952  and  the 
town  was  designated  "Constitution  City" 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1953.  Pa- 
rades, a  banquet  and  a  patriotic  oration 
are  features  of  the  annual  event.  Mrs. 
Olga  T.  Weber  has  been  a  leader  In  this 
program  throughout  the  years,  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  1966  program  chairman, 
Mrs.  Merrlott  'Whitmer.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion hsis  again  recognized  the  excellence 
of  the  program  and  the  leadership  of  the 
people  of  Louisville,  Ohio. 


NLRB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, the  occasion  of  the  casting  of  the 
25  millionth  vote  in  representation  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  be  observed  In  a 
number  of  commemorative  events  to  be 
held  here  In  Washington.  One  of  these 
will  be  a  luncheon,  cohosted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the 
Electronics  Industries  Association,  and 
cosponsored  by  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  leading  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  commemorative  events  will  begin 
with  a  public  observance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Auditorium,  at  which 
the  NLRB  will  honor  the  man  who  cast 
the  ballot  symbolic  of  the  25  million  votes 
registered  in  NLRB  elections  since  1935. 
He  is  39-year-old  Leonard  P.  Scheno,  of 
Carteret.  N.J.,  a  maintenance  technician 
in  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Woodbrldge,  N.J. 

The  concluding  event  of  the  day  will 
be  a  reception  sponsored  by  the  APL- 
CIO  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  to  which  have  been  in- 
vited leaders  of  management,  labor,  uni- 
versities, and  the  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  labor-management 
relations  legislation,  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  plays  so  sig- 
nificant a  part.  It  is  appropriate  that  I 
address  myself  to  the  observance  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  "this  milestone 
in  the  exercise  of  industrial  democracy." 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  this  observ- 
ance have  the  sponsorship  of  representa- 
tives of  both  political  parties  and  of  both 
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labor  and  management.  AH  o:  us  can 
agree  on  the  wisdom  of  a  congressional 
policy  which  provides  for  employee  selec- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  by  means  of  la  secret 
ballot.  This  policy  has  produce^  a  great 
degree  of  management-labor  coojperation 
and  significant  economic  progre^. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  tha  turmoil 
of  the  early  1930's  when  over  ane-half 
of  the  labor  disputes — many  of  which 
culminated  in  violent  strikes  and  pick- 
eting— involved  issues  of  union  recogni- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize.  In  1937  there  were 
2,728  strikes  for  organizing  puri)oses;  in 
1964  there  were  only  35.  Today  the  or- 
derly procedures  of  Board-c(  inducted 
elections  have  taken  the  place  of  costly 
and  disruptive  strikes  of  yesterday.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  us  would)  want  to 
return  to  those  days  of  industittal  war- 
fare. 

The  Board  and  its  employees  should 
be  commended  for  the  manner  n  which 
this  most  important  function  tas  been 
carried  out  over  the  past  31  y^ars.  In 
this  time,  over  200,000  elections  have 
been  conducted  in  units  includiiig  as  few 
as  two  employees  and  as  many  as  in  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  largesti  election 
under  one  roof  was  held  in  19^1  at  the 
Ford  River  Rouge  plant  for  78,(}00  eligi- 
ble employee  voters.  Sixty  polling  places 
were  set  up  and  the  election  was  com- 
pleted m  1  day.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  Board  held  8,324  elections  for 
more  than  half  a  million  voters!  with  an 
average  participation  of  90  pejrcent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote :  in  the  last  inational 
election,  only  62  percent  of  thos^  eligible 
voted.  i 

I  will  be  very  happy,  Mr.  Sptaker,  to 
participate  In  honoring  the  vofcer  who, 
symbolically,  has  cast  the  25  iillllonth 
vote  and  to  honor  the  agency  which  has 
effectively  performed  the  task  of  regis- 


tering 
votes. 


and   counting   those   25 


Graham  Barden 


million 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^ 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTj  LTIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1, 19^ 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Graham 
Barden,  who  departed  this  llfeionly  re- 
cently, was  one  of  the  most  courageous 
and  productive  members  who  his  served 
in  this  body  during  the  past  qearter  of 
a  century.  On  many  occasions  He  helped 
apply  the  brakes  when  they  needed  to  be 
applied.  Yet  he  always  moved'  forward 
when  the  Nation's  welfare  was  Involved. 
His  legislative  record  was  a  most  Im- 
pressive one.  I 

Graham  was  a  gracious,  oharmlng 
southern  gentleman.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  fighter  when  the  welfai^  of  the 
coimtry  was  Involved.  He  wai  a  man 
of  character,  who  stood  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  right  and  progress,  t'ew  men 
In  our  time  have  contributed  mqre  to  the 
cause  of  good  government. 


To  the  surviving  family  I  extend  my 
deep  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


One  of  Our  H-Bombs  Is  Missing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  significant  occurrences  in 
recent  years  was  the  incident  involving 
the  loss  of  a  SAC  bomber  over  the  coast 
of  Spain  and  the  subsequent  events  lead- 
ing— 80  days  later — to  the  recovery  of 
the  missing  H-bomb. 

In  extremely  interesting  fashion,  Flora 
Lewis  has  described  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  that  memorable  situation  in  her 
book  entitled  "One  of  Our  ^'-Bombs  Is 
Missing." 

Flora  Lewis,  until  recently,  was  chief 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  with  headquarters  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  She  is  now  a  col- 
umnist appearing  in  the  New  York  Post 
and  Newsday,  among  other  major  news- 
papers, and  writes  a  column  from  Europe 
called  "Today  Abroad." 

Miss  Lewis  has  written  a  significant 
and  highly  readable  account  of  what  our 
activities — though  perhaps  necessary — 
did  to  Palomares,  a  small  village  which 
knew  little  of  the  controversies  of  East 
versus  West. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  distinguished 
analysis  of  the  book  from  the  Saturday 
Review  of  January  28,  1967,  by  our  col- 
league, Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reid  of 
the  26th  District  of  New  York. 

One  of  Our  H-Bombs  Is  Missing 
(By    Flora    Lewis     (McGraw-Hill.      225    pp. 

$5.95),  tells  what  happened  last  year  when 

one  of  our  B-52s  collided  with  an  aerial 

tanker  over   Palomares.     Ogden  R.   Reid, 

who  Is  former  United  States  Ambassador 

to  Israel,   Is  a   member  of  the  House  of 

Representatives.) 

(By  Ogden  R.  Reid) 

Flora  Lewis,  one  of  America's  ablest  re- 
porters, and  until  recently  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post  in  Bonn,  London,  and 
New  York,  has  written  a  thoughtful, 
poignant,  and  engrossing  account  of  the 
Palomares  affair. 

Here,  on  January  17,  1966,  a  small  Spanish 
town  reflecting  "the  innocence  of  one  age" 
collided  with  "the  shared  despairs  and  hopes 
of  another"  when  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
B-52  ran  Into  an  aerial  tanker,  releasing  four 
unarmed  H-bombs. 

One  of  Our  H-Bombs  Is  Missing  (to  be 
published  March  6)  deals  with  the  "eighty 
overwhelming  days  of  fear  and  strain  and 
Ingenuity  and  effort"  that  followed.  For 
the  village  of  Palomares — the  place  of  the 
doves — "the  legacy  of  the  bomb  was  not 
anger,  not  disease  or  damage,  but  the  In- 
sidious, consiunlng  plague  of  uncertainty 
that  had  already  swept  much  of  the  world 
and  had  reached  out  to  Infect  a  handful  of 
people   whose  poverty  had  been   a  shield." 

The  graphic  and  highly  readable  account 
covers  the  take-off  and  crash  of  SAC  Bomber 
256;  the  prompt  and  vast  actions  taken  by 


the  U.S.  government's  "Broken  Arrow"  or 
nuclear  accident  procedures;  the  arrival 
within  hovirs  of  doctors  and  disaster  control 
teams;  the  recovery  of  the  first  three  bombs 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  agonizing 
and  skillful  underwater  probe  by  small  re- 
search Eubmaxlnes,  culminating  In  the  re- 
covery of  H-bomb  number  four,  eighty  days 
later  on  April  7 — after  It  had  been  lost  two 
additional  times  at  2,500  and  2,800  feet 
depths,  where  darkness  prevailed  and  visi- 
bility was  often  limited  to  six  feet. 

Miss  Lewis  describes  the  fear  that  came 
to  the  villagers  of  Palomares  from  abroad — 
the  foreign  broadcasts  that  spoke  of  "pos- 
sible tragic  consequences  of  nuclear  con- 
tamination"— while  the  Spanish  and  U.S. 
governments  were  virtually  immobilized  over 
what  the  "public  should  be  told"  and  as  a 
result  said  nothing  "to  settle  the  rumors" 
for  weeks. 

Fear,  fed  on  rumor  and  lack  of  official 
word,  spread  further  than  the  actual  radia- 
tion when  Plutonium  was  scattered  by  the 
detonation  of  conventional  explosives  in  two 
of  the  bombs.  In  spite  of  efforts  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  it  was  not 
until  some  forty-three  days  had  elapsed  that 
official  comment  came  from  Madrid  and 
Washington  and  the  fact  of  radiation  was 
admitted.  By  then — even  though  some 
guarded  assurances  were  made  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  every  precaution  was  being  taken, 
including  medical  tests,  advice  to  towns- 
people, and  substantial  decontamination 
measures  (plowing  under  of  fields,  destruc- 
tion of  tomato  plants) — bewilderment  was 
followed  by  a  "growing  sense  of  helplessness." 

" Radioactividad"  was  on  everyone's  lips. 
The  destruction  of  crops  led  to  fears  that  all 
fresh  food  was  dangerous;  for  the  fishermen 
of  nearby  towns  the  price  of  shrimp  plum- 
meted; and  people  would  not  eat  what  came 
"fresh  from  the  sea." 

The  Spanish  government  felt  silence  was 
the  best  policy  lest  tourism  and  exports  be 
hurt.  The  U.S.  was  convinced  that  it  could 
say  little  until  the  Spanish  agreed.  To  help 
reassure  public  opinion.  Ambassador  Duke, 
along  with  the  Minister  of  Tourism,  Sefior 
Manuel  Fraga  Irlbame,  took  a  diplomatic 
swim  at  Palomares  March  7. 

Predictably,  the  USSR  made  the  most 
of  a  propaganda  advantage.  Radio  Moscow 
broadcast  that  "weeks  have  gone  by  and  the 
bomb  is  still  in  the  sea,  irradiating  the  water 
and   the   flsh." 

On  February  16  the  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  handed  U.S.  Ambassador  Foy 
Kohler  a  note  claiming  the  U.S.  had  broken 
its  commitments  under  the  1963  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  stating,  "It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  .  .  .  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  and 
also  the  sea  expanses  washing  It  are  now 
subjected  to  radioactive  contamination  from 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons."  The  note  "demanded 
an  Immediate  end  to  all  such  flights  'beyond 
the  boundaries  of  national  frontiers.' " 

The  following  day  Soviet  Ambassador 
Semyon  Tsarapkin  read  from  the  note  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  and  added 
that  "a  densely  populated  Mediterranean 
area  is  now  in  grave  danger." 

He  was  promptly  and  forthrlghtly  told  by 
American  delegate  William  C.  Foster  that  the 
"charges  were  false"  and  that  the  Soviets,  by 
not  even  waiting  for  a  U.S.  answer  to  their 
note,  were  Indulging  in  a  propaganda  ploy. 
■  Subsequently,  on  February  25,  the  U.S.  was 
to  answer  formally  the  Soviet  note,  pointing 
out  that  "no  violation"  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  had  occurred;  that  "no  radio- 
active pollution  of  the  sea  was  Involved,"  and 
that  It  was  a  matter  of  "deep  regret  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  willing  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  international  treaties  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  a  propaganda  campaign." 

The  whole  matter  of  nuclear  overflights 
beyond  national  boundaries  was  to  be  raised 
again  last  fall  In  the  United  Nations'  Cora- 
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mlttee  I — by  Poland  and  the  Ukraine — but 
the  NATO  countries,  as  well  as  certain  Latin 
American  and  African  nations,  rallied  to  the 
United  States'  defense,  and  the  resolution 
was  withdrawn  without  a  vote. 

Earlier  Spain  had  asked  that  the  overflights 
be  ended,  and  on  January  22  the  U.S.  had 
agreed.     They  have  not  been  resumed. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  accident  some  604 
acres  of  topsoll  had  been  scraped  in  Palo- 
mares, and  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
ship  the  "mildly  radioactive  soil"  to  the  U.S. 
for  burial  near  the  Savannah  River,  at  Aiken, 
South  Carolina. 

With  the  recovery  of  the  fourth  bomb  the 
Americans  were  to  leave.  A  legacy  of  un- 
certainty remained.  "Maybe  It  is  all  right," 
the  villagers  said,  "and  maybe  It  Isn't.  Who 
knows?  You  just  don't  feel  so  quiet  any 
more."  It  has  been  "calculated  that  fifty 
years  after  a  person  absorbed  a  dose  of  plu- 
tonium  (which  is  a  bone-seeker)  80  per  cent 
of  the  dose  would  still  be  in  his  body." 

Dr.  Wright  Langham,  the  Los  Alamos  Plu- 
tonium expert  who  supervised  the  decon- 
tamination efforts  in  concert  with  the  Span- 
ish atomic  energy  officials,  will  return  in 
February  to  Palomares  to  conduct  extensive 
tests  once  again.  Dr.  Langham  is  "extremely 
confident"  that  these  tests  will  show  "no  real 
problem,"  but  he,  along  with  others  In  the 
government,  recognizes  the  clear  and  con- 
tinued responsibility  of  the  U.S. — In  concert 
with  Spanish  authorities — to  make  sure.  The 
fine  Plutonium  particles  were  carried  by  the 
wind  over  an  area  of  about  "one  square  mile," 
and  a  "few  people,"  it  is  believed,  "inhaled 
or  Ingested"  very  small  amounts.  Further 
careful  tests  of  the  effect  on  tomatoes  of  plu- 
tonium  in  the  soil  transported  from  Palo- 
mars  are  being  carried  on  in  New  Mexico,  but 
the  tomatoes  as  yet  "are  not  growing  well." 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Langham,  may  be  a 
question  of  whether  the  sample  Is  good  agri- 
cultural soil;  and  in  Palomares  the  plowing 
to  depths  could  have  upset  the  soil  balance 
and  raised  the  salt  level. 

FUora  Lewis's  book  is  an  Intensely  human 
story.  More  than  that.  It  focuses  clearly  on 
our  atomic  age  and  "the  ultimate  dilemma 
of  maintaining  ultimate  power." 

Today  the  United  States  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  an  agreement  on  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  with  the  Soviets  (which,  if  it 
Is  to  mean  much,  must  be  signed  before  too 
long  by  the  Red  Chinese);  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  also  have  a  chance  in  the  next  few 
months — perhaps  their  last — to  draw  back 
from  a  new  nuclear  arms  race  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  magnitude,  involving  a  new 
generation  of  ICBMs  and  an  extraordinary 
costly  anti -ballistic  missile  system. 

The  true  legacy  of  Palomares  should  be  to 
remind  the  world  of  how  close  to  the  preci- 
pice we  have  come  and  the  imperatives  now 
of  establishing  a  nuclear  freeze  to  be  fol- 
lowed, under  strict  International  inspection, 
by  a  mutual  reduction  in  weapons  and  de- 
livery vehicles. 


Disclosure  of  Financial  Holding;! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Impor- 
tant ingredient  of  any  congressional  code 
of  ethics  Is  that  of  periodic  disclosure  of 
financial  holdings  by  Members  of  Con- 


gress. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon 
enact  legislation  to  require  an  orderly 
procedure  for  such  reporting. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  In 
the  past  made  such  a  financial  disclo- 
sure pending  the  adoption  of  a  imiform 
system. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  on  May  10, 
1965,  Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11222, 
prescribing  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
for  Government  oflScers  and  employees. 
The  Executive  order  requires — part  IV, 
section  401 — that  executive  branch 
agency  heads  and  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointees shall  submit  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  de- 
tailed reporting  of  financial  Interests. 
While  this  Executive  order  does  not  ap- 
ply to  members  of  the  legislative  branch, 
I  submit  herewith  a  statement  respon- 
sive to  Executive  Order  No.  11222: 

1.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  business  enter- 
prises, partnerships,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  educational  or  other  institutions — 

(A)  With  which  he  is  connected  as  an 
employee,  officer,  owner,  director,  trustee, 
partner,  adviser,  or  consultant: 

Member,  Wisconsin  Chapter,  National  In- 
stitute for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Member,  Cornell  University  Council. 

Director,  American  Youth  Hostel  Associa- 
tion. 

(B)  In  which  he  has  any  continuing  fi- 
nancial Interests,  through  a  pension  or  re- 
tirement plan,  shared  Income,  or  otherwise, 
as  a  result  of  any  current  or  prior  employ- 
ment or  business  or  professional  association : 
None. 

(C)  In  which  he  has  any  financial  Interest 
through  the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities: 

U.S.  Government;  New  York  City;  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey;  Government  of  Israel; 
American  Electric  Power  Co.;  Bank  Stock 
Corp.  of  Milwaukee;  Central  and  Southwest 
Corp.;  Johnson  Service  Co.:  Majestic  Mines, 
Ltd.;  Niagara  Share  Co.;  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Insiirance  Co.;  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Indiana.  Inc.;  U.S.  and  Foreign  Securities 
Company. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names  of  his  creditors, 
other  than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  In- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence  or 
to  whom  he  may  be  Indebted  for  current  and 
ordinary  household  and  living  expenses. 
None. 

3.  A  list  of  his  interests  in  real  property  or 
rights  In  lands,  other  than  property  which 
he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence:  None. 


The  War  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  mushroomed  in  the  past  decade. 
This  situation  has  many  causes,  such  as 
population  increase  and  widespread  pov- 
erty. Urgent  is  the  need  to  alter  this 
situation.    The  President's  proposed  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967  is  a  significant  and,  I  believe,  espe- 
cially effective  measure  to  meet  head  on 
this  acute  problem. 

Bills  relating  to  the  notice  of  intent 
to  raise  the  insanity  defense,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations,  arrests 
without  warrant  in  cases  involving  mis- 
demeanors committed  outside  the  pres- 
ence of  an  officer,  material  witnesses,  and 
increased  witness  fees  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  pro- 
vides greatly  needed  clianges  in  criminal 
procedures  in  the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Criminal 
Code  has  been  called  a  hodgepodge  and, 
as  such,  has  contributed  to  mass  confu- 
sion afiiicting  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
President's  proposal  to  set  up  a  com- 
mission for  the  revision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  is  an  excellent 
and  farsighted  step  to  rid  our  Nation's 
Capital  of  this  deterrent  to  effective 
crime  control. 

Our  Capital  City  should  be  a  model  in 
the  area  of  crime  control.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  bill  truly  can  be  said  to 
be  the  opening  shot  heard  'round  the 
country  in  the  war  on  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Revive  the  Spirit  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
on  October  4,  I  addressed  this  body  on 
the  subject  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Subsequent  to  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House,  my  ar- 
ticle was  printed  in  the  February  1967 
Issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine  under 
the  title  "Twenty  Years  Afterward:  Re- 
vive the  Spirit  of  the  Marshall  Plan." 

The  article  follows : 

TWENTT  Years  Afterward:  Revive  the  Spirit 
OF  the  Marshall  Plan 

(By  Henry  S.  Reuss) 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  to  hypnotize  us  in  almost 
everything  else  we  do.  Notably,  we  stand 
paralyzed  In  the  very  International  economic 
cooperation  where  once  we  shone. 

Twenty  years  ago  next  June  5,  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall  made  his  memo- 
rable Harvard  speech  Inaugurating  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
Europe. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  as  Marshall  pro- 
posed, got  together  and  agreed  upon  their 
common  needs;  and  the  United  States,  as 
Marshall  predicted,  joined  the  recovery  effort. 
To  many  Americans  the  outcome  resembled 
something  like  the  old  Quaker  vision  of  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom.  It  was  one  of  those 
dawns  in  man's  history  when  the  intelligent 
person  with  knowledge  of  man's  past  and 
hope  for  man's  future  finds  it  a  Joy  to  be 
alive. 

But  the  exhilaration  of  the  dawn  has  given 
way  to  the  languor  of  high  noon.  Twenty 
years  after,  preoccupied  by  Vietnam,  a  mood 
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of  complacency  and  drift  has  replaced  our 
former    urgency   and   dedication. 

I  propose  that  we  free  ourselves  Irom  the 
transfixing  cobra  stare  of  Vietnam,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  celebrate  the  twentle  ;h  anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  Plan  by  reviving,  on 
a  grand  scale,  the  1947  spirit  of  Intel  national 
economic  cooperation. 

The  areas  of  drift  In  Internatloial  eco- 
nomics are  easy  enough  to  list.  The  first  is 
trade.  The  original  Kennedy  rounl  of  In- 
ternational trade  negotiations  moies  pon- 
derously toward  Its  conclusion  nest  June 
with  little  or  no  hope  of  achieving  the  goals 
set  when  President  Kennedy  inltlattd  It  Ave 
years  ago.  Whatever  happens  to  ttie  Ken- 
nedy round,  the  trading  world  wlL  need  a 
new  trade  policy  after  next  June  Mhen  the 
round  ends.  Such  a  policy  should  aim  to- 
ward what  the  Kennedy  round  aimed  at  In 
Its  conception,  but  is  badly  missing  in  Its 
conclusion:  a  nondiscriminatory  frte  trade 
area  as  broad  as  the  Industrialized  free 
world — mainly  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  and  Japan. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  pollcj  on  the 
thorny  question  of  trade  between  Kast  and 
West.  The  Industrial  nations  of  liie  West 
go  each  their  own  way,  at  varying  s;>eeds,  in 
arriving  at  trade  arrangements  vlth  the 
Communist  world.  It  is  time  td  decide 
whether  that  trade  is  to  be  conduoed  with 
some  semblance  of  order,  or  whe' her  the 
helter-skelter  free-for-all  of  the  present  is 
to  continue,  with  Its  inevitable  polit  cal  con- 
sequences. 

The  second  great  area  in  need  of  Interna- 
tional order  and  cooperation  Is  that  of  aid. 
Aid  is  the  late  Twentieth  Century'ii  transi- 
tion from  the  Nineteenth  Century's  policies 
of  colonization  in  the  non-industrlul  world. 
Aid  programs  must  be  aimed  at  brie  glng  the 
emerging  nations  to  some  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Yet  today  the  will  of  the  Indus  trlallzed 
nations  to  help  those  less  favorably  situated 
Is  much  eroded.  At  the  start  of  thii  i  decade, 
the  United  Nations  called  upon  ths  indus- 
trialized nations  to  devote  at  least  one  per 
cent  of  their  gross  national  producii  to  eco- 
nomic aid.  In  fact,  scarcely  one-hal  f  of  this 
goal  Is  being  met.  In  this  countr  j,  voices 
in  Congress  that  once  were  raised  tq  further 
the  cause  of  aid  are  now  silent,  or  ^peak  of 
doubt  or  delay.  Our  European  ])artners, 
themselves  the  first  and  greatest  benefici- 
aries of  aid,  act  now  as  If  little  obligation 
existed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  ttiat  sys- 
tem to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Aid  needs 
grow  even  as  willingness  to  help  shrinks. 

The  concept  of  international  al  1  is  too 
noble,  the  prospects  it  holds  for  mankind 
are  too  fair  by  far,  to  let  It  now  wi  .her  and 
die  for  lack  of  Interest. 

Again,  action  Is  needed  and  nee<  ed  now. 

The  third  area  of  drift  In  international 
relations  is  that  of  the  balance  of  p  lyments. 
The  easy  and  willing  adjustment  and  the 
facilitation  of  settlements  that  ma'ked  the 
early  postwar  years  have  now  giver  way  to 
rigid  exchange  rates  embellished  by  recrimi- 
nations as  to  which  nations  ought  to  adjust 
to  keep  the  system  In  balance.  Our  dwn  uni- 
lateral efforts  to  achieve  balance  s  ill  have 
not  done  so,  after  seven  years.  What  we  get, 
moetly.  is  the  rapid  conversion  of  foreign- 
held  dollars  into  gold  by  countries  such  as 
Prance,  and  endless  lectures  by  foreign  cen- 
tral bankers  that  we  should  slow  down  our 
$750  billion  economy  in  order  to  flj  up  our 
$1  to  $2-bllllon  annual  payments  deficit. 

Once  more,  action  is  needed. 

In  the  light  of  such  dismal  realities  of  the 
dismal  science  of  economics,  it  is  lot  sur- 
prising that  heads  of  national  treasires  and 
central  banks  have  been  talking  International 
monetary  reform  for  more  than  fli'e  years. 
Nor  Is  it  surprising  that  nothing  m  uch  has 
come  of  the  talks.    There  Is  agreem  snt  only 
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on  brilliant  exegeses  of  alternatives:  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  this,  what  will  happen 
if  we  do  not.  There  is  no  agreement  on  what 
actually  ought  to  be  done.  The  best  hope  in 
this  field  is  that  about  a  year  from  now  every- 
one except  Prance  will  be  in  agreement  on 
what  ought  to  be  done  if  the  world  runs  into 
serious  financial  trouble. 

If  we  learn  aiiythlng  from  economic  his- 
tory, however,  It  Is  that  economic  trouble 
does  not  give  much  real  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach. It  Is  upon  us  before  steps  can  be 
taken  to  deal  with  it.  Hence,  we  had  better 
have  the  machinery  for  monetary  reform  set 
up  and  working;  not  simply  agreed  upon  in 
principle. 

Action  Is  needed  here  as  elsewhere. 

In  recent  years  the  industrialized  nations 
have  been  noting  an  unwelcome  product 
of  their  unparalleled  prosperity;  steadily 
rising  prices  and  the  Inflation  they  signal. 
Germans  still  remember  with  horror  their 
disastrous  inflation  after  World  War  I.  Brit- 
ain's stop-and-go  cyclical  economic  policy 
is  once  more  in  its  stop  phase.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  of  price  stability,  the  United 
States  views  with  dismay  the  steep  rise  in 
prices  of  recent  months.  None  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  has  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  maintain  prosperity  without  Infla- 
tion. If  it  is  not  solved  soon,  we  face  a 
spiral  Into  catastrophe  that  is  all  too  well 
known  in  economic  history. 

A  most  promising  prospect  for  renewed 
economic  cooperation  on  a  grand  scale  lies 
In  scientific  research.  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  as  busy  pouring  their  resources 
into  the  Concorde  supersonic  transport  plane 
as  we  are  Into  oia-  own  SST. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  in  its  closing 
days,  enacted  an  excellent  project  of  re- 
search and  development  for  whole  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  mass  transport  designed  to 
move  people  aix>ut  our  metropolises  speedily, 
safely,  without  fouling  the  atmosphere,  and 
In  accord  with  sound  city  planning;  and  It 
approved  a  breakthrough  program  of  re- 
search into  new  methods  of  combating  wa- 
ter pollution.  Yet  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
Rome  are  as  congested  as  those  of  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles.  And  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  are  as  polluted  as  the  Hudson  and 
the  Potomac. 

Why  don't  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
combine  their  efforts  to  turn  science  loose 
on  the  real  problems  of  mankind? 

President  Johnson  plans  a  European  trip 
this  spring.  Instead  of  weekend  bilateral 
visits  to  the  European  heads  of  state,  with 
the  same  dreary  agenda  of  who  pays  for 
arms  or  filrtatlons  with  multilateral  nuclear 
forces,  why  not  a  heads-of-state  conference 
of  the  twenty-odd  leading  Industrial  na- 
tions, looking  toward  a  renewed  plan  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  be  activated  on 
June  5,  1967,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
Secretary  Marshall's  speech? 

Given  Vietnam,  the  initiative  for  such  a 
conference  and  plan  could  much  better  come 
from  outside  America.  But  this  country 
should  certainly  be  ready  to  welcome  and 
support  such  an  initiative  wherever  it 
originates. 

At  a  minimum,  such  an  anniversary  con- 
ference should  produce:  (1)  a  trade  policy 
to  succeed  the  present  round  of  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations; (2)  an  aid  policy  that  would  see 
a  real  transfer  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  advanced  countries  to  developing  ones 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  actual 
needs;  (3)  a  program  of  international  mone- 
tary reform,  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  reserve-currency  countries  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  minimize  the 
destructive  impact  of  balance  of  payments 
adjustments;  (4)  machinery  for  achieving 
full  employment  and  price  stability 
throughout  the  cooperating  community  of 


nations,  by  a  radical  upgrading  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development;  (5)  a  pooling  of  resources  for 
scientific  research  and  development  to  ac- 
complish a  great  breakthrough  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all. 

It  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  these  are 
goals  easy  to  achieve.  But  it  is  imperative 
that  we  try.  And  our  attempts  should  be 
guided  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  if  we 
do  not  do  so  now.  In  freedom,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  the  same  decisions  later,  under 
mucn  1C3S  lavoraDle  circtunstances  and 
under  the  necessities  Induced  by  economic 
chaos. 

The  benefits  for  the  United  States  would 
even  go  beyond  those  of  the  actual  points 
at  Issue.  Our  wholehearted  participation  in 
such  a  conference  would  be  a  needed  re- 
minder to  the  world — and  perhaps  to  our- 
selves— that  our  interests  in  the  world  far 
exceed  the  narrow  boundaries  of  military 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  military  alli- 
ances in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  material  progress  In  the  world  over 
the  last  twenty  years  has  largely  come  from 
the  initiative  and  Impetus  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  It  has  come,  that  is,  from  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation.  It  is  time  to 
get  back  to  that  spirit  of  good  will  and  co- 
operation. The  nations  of  the  world  have 
it  In  their  power  to  build  a  new  world  of 
unparalleled  prosperity  and  lasting  peace. 

It  will  be  a  long  task,  but  the  time  to 
begin  Is  at  hand. 


March  2,  1967 
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Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  Stop  Corpora- 
tioni  From  Reducing  Pensions  Because 
of  Social  Security  Benefit  Increases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NBW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  discourage  em- 
ployers from  reducing  the  pensions  of 
retired  employees  when  those  employees 
receive  social  security  increases.  My  bill 
would  achieve  this  by  Increasing  the  em- 
ployer's tax  by  the  amount  saved  by  re- 
ducing the  employee's  pension. 

I  expect  that  Congress  will  vote  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits this  year.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
number  of  companies  will  use  this  as  an 
excuse  to  cut  the  pensions  they  are  giv- 
ing to  employees  by  half  the  amount  of 
the  social  security  benefit  Increase. 

I  do  not  hold  with  letting  corporations 
use  social  security  increases  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  pensions  they  are  paying. 
Congress  does  not  increase  social  secu- 
rity payments  for  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
porations of  America,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  America. 

When  social  security  increases  are 
voted  by  Congress,  the  idea  is  to  give  all 
of  that  money  to  pensioners.  If  corpo- 
rations insist  on  reducing  their  own  pen- 
sion payments  by  half  of  the  social  se- 
curity increase,  then  they  ought  to  be 
curbed.  The  best  way  to  curb  them  is 
to  tax  away  the  profits  of  pension  re- 
duction. 


Estonian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruaiT  24  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 


Republic  of  Estonia.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
who  are  so  abundantly  endowed  with  the 
blessings  of  freedom  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  struggle  of  a  people  less  for- 
timate  than  ourselves. 

In  1918  the  people  of  Estonia  estab- 
lished an  independent  republic  under 
which  they  enjoyed  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. By  the  end  of  1940  this  intrepid 
nation  became  enslaved  in  the  onslaught 
of  Communist  expansion  and  conquest. 
But  the  resistance  to  Communist  domi- 
nation that  these  courageous  people  dis- 


played in  1940 — and  continue  to  display 
today — should  serve  to  inspire  free  men 
everywhere. 

We  who  are  blessed  with  liberty  must 
never  cease  to  sustain  and  encourage  the 
Estonian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  dignity.  We  must  continue 
to  hope  that  these  people  will  at  a  future 
day  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  We  must  never  allow  the 
hope  of  the  Estonian  people  to  subside  in 
their  heroic  struggle  against  Communist 
domination. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. — Matthew  5:  7. 

Almighty  God,  Heavenly  Father,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  the  sustainer  of  all 
life,  and  the  giver  of  every  good  gift — 
again  we  bow  in  Thy  presence  and  In 
spirit  kneel  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 
We  acknowledge  our  selfishness,  our 
shortcomings,  and  our  sins.  We  have 
done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  we  have  left  imdone  that  which 
we  ought  to  have  done.  We  do  earnestly 
repent  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  these 
our  misdoings.  Have  mercy  upon  us, 
most  merciful  Father,  we  humbly  be- 
seech Thee.  Forgive  us,  and  receiving 
Thy  forgiveness,  may  we  in  turn,  forgive 
one  another;  as  we  have  received  mercy 
may  we  also  be  merciful ;  as  love  has  come 
to  us  may  love  also  go  out  from  us  to 
others. 

As  we  bow  before  Thee  in  prayer  give 
to  us  the  assurance,  that  with  Thee,  all 
good  things  are  possible.  So  may  we  do 
good,  speak  good,  live  good,  because  in 
Thee,  we  are  good.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.   Amen. 


Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 67-5. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  665.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  flacal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forcca,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfiScer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S. 
Government,"  appointed  Mr.  Monroney 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  disposition  of  executive  pa- 
pers referred  to  In  the  report  of  the 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FIRST-CLASS  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
THE  LADIES 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  find  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  toEist  to  the  ladies,  but  a  toast  which 
Is  highly  proper  on  the  austere  floor  of 
this  august  body.  I  offer  the  ladies  flrst- 
class  citizenship  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

We  wink  at  the  everyday  discrimina- 
tion practiced  against  the  ladies;  dis- 
crimination in  hiring,  in  compensation, 
in  position,  and  in  rank.  In  our  present 
climate  of  militant  equality,  here  is  a 
vast  pocket  of  longstanding  bias  which 
we  must  rout  out  at  once. 

Today,  I  offer  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
Nation,  or  any  State,  from  denying  equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  on  account 
of  sex. 

We  owe  this  to  the  ladies.  It  is  an 
old  debt.    Let  us  pay  our  debt  at  once. 


APPLYING  FAIR,  OBJECTIVE  STAND- 
ARDS OF  CONDUCT  TO  ALL 
MEMBERS    OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  today  about 
the  actions  of  this  House  yesterday,  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Powell. 

I  believe  that  future  events  will  prove 
that  we  made  a  serious  mistake  yester- 
day when  we  rejected  the  select  commit- 
tee's recommendations. 

I  will  place  in  today's  dally  Record  two 
articles  on  this  subject  from  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Yesterday,  this  Chamber  was  swept  by 
a  prairie  fire  of  righteous  indignation 
and  a  desire  to  "clean  up  the  House." 
Having  now  barred  Mr.  Powell,  I  deeply 


hope  that  we  have  not  exhausted  our 
interest  in  "cleaning  up  the  House."  I 
hope  there  is  enough  of  that  indigna- 
tion left  today  so  that  we  can  follow 
through  and  develop  some  tough — but 
fair — objective  standards  of  conduct 
which  will  apply  to  all  Members. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  cosponsored, 
with  42  other  freshmen  Republican 
Members,  a  House  resolution  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Conduct  for  Con- 
gressmen. We  called  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  would  be  refreshing  to  me — and 
I  think  to  the  American  people — if  just 
one  Member  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  rise  and  join  with  us  to  ac- 
complish this  desperately  needed  reform. 
I  will  gladly  meet  today  with  anyone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — from  a  fresh- 
man, through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  begin 
work  on  this  problem.  But  let  us  get 
together  to  break  this  logjam  in  ethics 
reform.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
waiting.  We  know  that  reform  cannot 
be  achieved  without  the  active  support 
of  the  Members  of  the  majority. 

We  must  not  stop  with  Mr.  Powell's  ex- 
clusion— and  I  ask  the  help  of  the  House 
to  complete  this  job  of  ethics  reform. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  27] 

Anderson,  Foley  Marsh 

Tenn.  Ford,  Oerald  R.  Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Aahley  Ford,  Morse,  Mass. 

Baring  WUliam  D.  Ottinger 

BlantoQ  Frledel  Pool 

Blatnik  Pulton,  Tenn.  Randall 

Bow  OoodeU  Reenlck 

Cabell  Orlffiths  Rosenthal 

CahlU  Hammer-  Shipley 

Celler  schmldt  Taft 

Conyers  Holifleld  Teague,  Tex. 

Culver  Holland  Van  Deerlln 

Cuptte  King,  Calif.  Waldle 

Dawson  McCarthy  Williams,  Pa. 

Dickinson  McBwen  Wlllia 

Diggs  Maodonald, 
Edwards,  La.  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U.S. 
CITIZENSHIP  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
PUERTO  RICO  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colora(^o.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicially  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  314  and  ask  ujianlmous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutloh,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  314 

Whereas  the  Jones  Act  of  Manh  2.  1917, 
granted  United  States  cltlzensh  p  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  March  2.  1967,  marks  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  historic  even1 ;   and 

Whereae  the  bond  of  common  dtlzenshlp 
has  played  a  major  role  In  the  davelopment 
of  close  and  mutually  beneficial,  1  economic, 
cultural,  political,  and  legal  relatiolishipe  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puprto  Rico: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  i 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  I^presenta- 
tives  hereby  extends  to  the  peopla  of  Puerto 
Rico  Its  congratulations  on  th^r  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  United  States  citizenship. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  <om  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  sha^  not  ob- 
ject— I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
note  the  Judiciary  Committed,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  twice  m  2  days 
been  discharged  on  the  subject  pf  a  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  doubly  appropriate 
that  we  do  this  today  because  this  is 
really  the  celebration  date  for'  the  50th 
anniversary  for  the  citizens  <ff  Puerto 
Rico.  I 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mt.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie  Record 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  n^  Puerto 
Rioo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  M^.  Speak- 
er, 50  years  ago  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age, vision,  and  conviction  spoke  In  this 
Chamber  in  defense  of  the  m<^ral  right 
of  his  countrjTnen  to  govern  thiemselves. 
The  man  was  Luis  Muiioz-RlTera,  and 
the  event  was  the  debate  on  a  bill  to 
grant  U.S.  citizenship  and  a  more  equi- 
table representation  in  local  affairs  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

For  many  years  Muiioz-Riyera  had 
fought  to  secure  home  rule  from  Spain. 
In  1897  his  efforts  were  rewanded  with 
the  charter  of  autonomy  whicl)  granted 
to  the  Island  almost  complete  control 
over  its  local  affairs  and  19  voices  and 
votes  in  the  Spanish  Cortesi  But  4 
months  later,  as  the  Spanlsh-^erlcan 
War  drew  to  a  close,  U.S.  forces!  occupied 
the  Island,  and  the  political  freedom  of 
the  autonomous  charter  vanished. 

For  20  more  years  Mufioz  Rlvtra  would 
have  to  endure  broken  pron^ses,  In- 
difference, and  frustrated  ho|)es.  But 
he  did  endure  all  his  legion  disappoint- 
ments, and  in  1916,  as  he  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Uhe  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
his  life- long  crusade  was  dra^^ilng  to  a 
close.    He  did  not  live  to  witness  the 


signing  of  the  Jones  Act  by  President 
Wilson  on  this  date  five  decades  ago, 
but  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  and  vision 
will  honor  him  forever. 

In  E»uerto  Rico,  Mufioz-Rlvera  Is  re- 
vered as  one  of  the  island's  great  heroes, 
as  the  man  whose  dedicated  and  cease- 
less labors  started  Puerto  Rico  on  Its 
way  from  helpless  dependency  to  strong 
self-sufficiency. 

Also  entrenched  In  our  hearts  and 
memories  are  other  men  who  played 
VEiliant  roles  in  those  days.  Santiago 
Igleslas-Pantin,  our  first  labor  leader, 
rallied  the  emerging  U.S.  labor 
movement  to  the  support  of  Puerto 
Rico's  cause.  Deeply  attached  to  the 
United  States  and  the  principles  of 
democracy,  Iglesias  strove  for  the  ex- 
tension of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  firm  belief  that  desper- 
ately needed  economic  and  social  re- 
forms would  follow.  Jose  Celso  Bar- 
bosa,  former  head  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Puerto  Rico,  will  likewise  al- 
ways retain  an  honored  place  In  the 
history  of  our  land.  As  the  leader  of  the 
party  which  advocated  Immediate  in- 
corporation of  Puerto  Rico  into  the 
federated  union,  his  influence  was  in- 
strumental In  securing  the  grant  of  U.S. 
citizenship. 

And,  of  course,  we  owe  tribute  to  the 
farslghted  Americans,  William  Jones,  of 
Virginia;  Horace  Turner,  of  Iowa;  Sen- 
ator John  Shafroth.  of  Colorado;  and 
the  many  other  legislators  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
Congress. 

The  first  organic  law,  the  Foraker  Act 
of  1900,  was  cruel  in  its  deprivation  of 
political  rights  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  vested  both  executive  and  legis- 
lative power  in  a  council  composed  of 
Presidential  appointees.  The  people 
were  permitted  to  constitute  a  house  of 
delegates,  but  the  actions  of  this  body 
could  be  nullified  by  the  council,  by  the 
appointed  Governor,  or  by  the  Congress. 
To  Munoz-Rivera,  the  system  represent- 
ed "the  most  absolute  contradiction  of  re- 
publican principles":  and  In  his  view,  the 
Jones  bill  was  far  from  a  perfect  solution 
to  the  problem.  But  If  we  listen  to  his 
words,  we  will  hear  a  prophesy  which 
contains  the  true  historical  Importance 
of  the  Jones  Act: 

This  bill  cannot  meet  the  earnest  aspira- 
tions of  my  country.  It  Is  not  a  measure  of 
self-government  ample  enough  to  solve  defi- 
nitely our  fxoUtlcal  problem  or  to  match  your 
national  reputation,  established  by  a  success- 
ful championship  for  liberty  and  Justice 
throughout  the  world  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  your  national  life.  But,  meagre  and 
conservative  as  the  bill  appears  when  we  look 
at  Its  provisions  from  our  own  point  of  view, 
we  sincerely  recognize  Its  noble  purpose  and 
willingly  accept  it  as  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection and  as  a  reform  i>avlng  the  way  for 
others  more  acceptable  and  satisfactory 
which  shall  come  a  little  later,  provided  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
their  capacity,  the  capacity  they  possess  to 
govern  themselves.  In  regard  to  such  ca- 
pacity It  Is  my  duty,  no  doubt  a  pleasant 
duty,  to  assure  Congress  that  the  Puerto 
Ricans  will  endeavor  to  prove  their  intelli- 
gence, their  patriotism,  and  their  full  prepa- 
ration to  enjoy  and  to  exercise  a  democratic 
regime. 

Thus,  the  Jones  Act  was  a  beginning, 
and  In  Its  grant  of  UJ3.  citizenship  was  a 


most  auspicious  beginning.  It  paved  the 
way  for  Puerto  Rico's  economic  and  po- 
litical renaissance,  so  that  today  we  may 
proudly  say  of  Munoz-Rivei-a  that  his 
words  have  proved  true.  We  did  demon- 
strate our  capacity  lor  self-government 
and  Congress  did  respond.  Under  the 
leadership  of  his  son  and  our  former 
Governor,  Luis  Munoz-Mailn,  we  have 
achieved  a  free  associated  state — free  in 
the  governance  of  our  Internal  affairs  but 
firmly  and  permanently  allied  to  the 
United  States.  We  choose  our  own  Gov- 
ernor, our  own  legislature,  our  own  ex- 
ecutive branch,  our  own  courts;  we  gov- 
ern ourselves,  limited  only  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal 
Relations  Act,  and  mostly  by  the  human 
bounds  of  wisdom. 

We  also  have  our  U.S.  citizenslilp, 
which  my  fellow  Puerto  Ricans,  as  a  peo- 
ple, carry  with  pride  and  dignity.  It  Is 
easy,  much  too  easy,  to  take  for  granted 
the  many  blessings  of  citizenship.  But 
let  me  assure  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
relative  newcomers  to  this  great  VS. 
community,  fully  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate its  value.  To  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  it  is  a  relationship  with  the  people 
of  your  neighborhoods  across  the  land; 
It  is  a  passport  to  opportunity,  to  a  new 
society  in  which  each  person  may  set  his 
goal  and  know  that  with  sufficient  desire, 
sufficient  energy,  and  sufficient  ability,  he 
will  attain  it.  That  our  Operation  Boot- 
strap has  flourished  is,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, attributable  to  our  association  with 
the  United  States  and  our  common 
citizenship. 

But  U.S.  citizenship  is  much  more 
meaningful  than  that;  it  is  symbolic  of 
obligation,  responsibility,  and  sacrifice— 
the  obligation  of  abiding  by  the  laws  of 
one's  country,  the  responsibility  of  fight- 
ing to  defend  its  causes  and  its  institu- 
tions; It  Involves  sacrifices  to  uphold  the 
principles  upon  which  those  institutions 
are  based.  The  grave  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam has  stimulated  our  consciousness  of 
this  aspect  of  citizenship.  I  am  proud 
that  our  young  men,  U.S.  citizens  from 
Puerto  Rico,  are  at  this  very  moment 
bearing  arms  in  defense  of  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  human  freedom  on  these 
foreign  shores.  As  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  Puerto  Rico  Is  foremost 
in  voluntary  enlistments  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

So,  while  we  are  grateful  for  the  bene- 
fits that  come  from  our  citizenship,  we 
are  willing  also  to  assume  all  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  also  happy  that 
the  United  States  has  greatly  benefited 
from  our  unique  and  successful  relation- 
ship. In  its  grant  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Ricans  and  political  autonomy  to 
Puerto  Rico,  It  has  demonstrated  its  firm 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  self-determination  for  Its  sister  na- 
tions around  the  globe.  The  success 
of  Puerto  Rico's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram has  created  a  valuable  market  for 
U.S.  goods,  the  fourth-ranking  extracon- 
tinental  market.  This  has  provided  dra- 
matic proof  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  rapid  economic 
progress  can  be  achieved  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  principles.  It  has 
given  many  of  them  new  hope  and  In- 
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miration.  We  gladly  offer  our  strategic 
location  in  the  Caribbean  as  a  vital  link 
in  the  defenses  of  this  hemisphere,  just 
as  we  offer  our  island  as  a  pathway  of 
Ideas  and  good  will  between  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 

To  dwell  too  long  on  the  past,  however. 
Is  to  ignore  the  goals  and  challenges 
that  are  the  promise  of  the  future.  The 
relationship  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  is  unique  both  in  political 
concept  and  in  economic  success.  But 
we  cannot  rest  contented  in  our  progress 
yesterday  or  today.  In  many  areas  that 
relationship  must  be  improved,  clarified, 
and  solidified  for  the  common  good. 
This  is  the  task  for  our  joint  consid- 
eration and  effort  and  for  which  both 
sides  must  apply  a  further  measure  of 
wisdom  and  statesmanship. 

I  know  that  the  years  ahead  will  be 
marked  by  the  harmony  of  understand- 
ing and  good  will  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  shared  in  the  past.  Our 
common  citizenship  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  common  Interest  In  our 
relationships.  I  place  my  trust  In  the 
results  of  our  efforts  together. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GRANTING  OP  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Puerto  Rico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  graiiting  of  the  U.S.  citizenship  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.    A  few  min- 
utes ago,  I  was  received  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  handed  me 
a  message  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  me.ssage  reads  as  follows: 
Message   to   the   People   of  the   Common- 
wealth OP  PtJERTO  Rico,  From  the  Presi- 
dent OP  the  United  States,  on  the  50th 
Anniversary  op  the  Granting  op  the  U.S. 
Citizenship 

Today  marks  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  United  States  citizenship  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  Justice  and  human  dignity 
for  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  share  an  equal 
dedication  Is  embodied  In  our  common 
citizenship.  It  has  formed  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  our  present  association,  and  It  gives 
us  confidence  that  our  future  relationship 
will  be  even  more  rewarding  to  both  Island 
and  mainland. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  the  people 
of  all  the  United  States  when  I  extend  to 
you  fellcltaitlons   and   warmest   congratula- 
tions on  this  historic  occasion. 
The  White  House,  March  2,  1967. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the   distinguished   gentleman.     I   have 


just  recently  visited  the  wonderful  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I,  for  one,  am  happy 
that  it  is  a  part  of  America. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  likewise  I 
join  in  the  tribute  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  We  are  fortimate  that  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  doubly  fortunate  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well — Resident  Commissioner  Santiago 
Polanco-Abreu — ^Is  serving  so  ably 
among  us. 

I  was  pleased  to  Introduce  a  companion 
resolution  congratulating  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  upon  this  Important  anni- 
versary. So  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House  has  just  acted  to  extend  Its  of- 
ficial congratulations. 

Fifty  years  ago  today — March  2,  1917 — 
the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  became  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
first  major  manifestation  of  American 
confidence  In  the  maturity  of  a  proud 
people;  and  that  confidence  has  been  re- 
warded magnificently,  with  our  Insular 
compatriots  having  made  Puerto  Rico 
a  showcase  of  American  democracy  In 
the  Caribbean  and  an  inspiration  for  de- 
veloping nations  the  world  over. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  encourage- 
ment of  local  autonomy  has  not  always 
been  either  swift  or  generous.  Puerto 
Rico  became  an  American  possession  on 
December  10,  1898,  when  the  island  was 
formally  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States.  For  more  than  a  year  the  War 
Department  held  jurisdiction  over  Puerto 
Rico;  then.  In  1900,  Congress  passed  the 
Foraker  Act,  which,  as  the  First  Organic 
Act,  established  civil  rule. 

Under  American  hegemony,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  elected  a  lower  house,  known  as 
the  house  of  delegates;  but  the  Governor, 
other  key  officials,  and  an  upper  legisla- 
tive house,  the  executive  coimcll.  were  all 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Ricans  were  declared 
citizens,  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
Puerto  Rico;  as  Puerto  Ricans.  neverthe- 
less, they  were  adjudged  entitled  to  Uncle 
Sam's  protection. 

It  was  not  until  1917,  with  the  passage 
of  the  Jones  Act — the  second  organic 
act — that  Puerto  Ricans  became  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  were  accorded 
the  right  to  elect  the  membership  of  both 
legislative  houses.  The  Governor  and 
other  officials  were  still,  however,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Puerto  Ricans,  in  the  main, 
evinced  sincere  pride  in  their  American 
citizenship,  but  they  soon  realized  that 
limited  self-government  was  no  pana- 
cea. With  the  onslaught  of  the  world- 
wide depression  and  an  accelerating  pop- 
ulation increase  without  corresponding 
Industrialization,  Puerto  Rico  was  In 
economic  trouble.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  1940's.  when  Luis  Mufioz  Marin 
sired  and  promoted  the  economic  con- 
cept that  became  internationally  re- 
nowned as  Operation  Bootstrap,  tliat  the 
"stricken  land"  began  to  emerge  from  Its 
travail. 
Recovery  was  speeded  immeasurably 


by  an  amendment.  In  1947,  to  the  Jones 
Act  which  provided  for  the  election  of 
the  Governor  and  all  other  top  officials 
save  the  auditor  and  members  of  the 
judiciary.  In  January  1949  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin  became  the  Island's  first  popu- 
larly elected  Governor;  and  with  a  free 
hand  to  guide  his  people's  destiny,  he 
soon  proved  himself  one  of  America's 
very  greatest  and  productive  statesmen. 
It  was  he,  along  with  other  Puerto  Ri- 
cans of  similar  vision,  dedication,  and 
awesome  energy,  who  formulated,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
that  unique  political  design  known  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  Asso- 
ciated Free  State. 

Officially  Instituted  on  July  25.  1952. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
demonstrated  for  all  the  world  the  infi- 
nite capacity  of  a  free  people  to  find 
meaningful — and  effective — political  and 
economic  solutions  to  apparently  Insol- 
uble problems.  The  gross  product  of 
Puerto  Rico  Is  now  nine  times  greater 
than  it  was  in  1940,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  decade.  The  net  in- 
come of  the  economy  rose  from  $225  mil- 
lion in  1940  to  $2,525  milUon  In  1966. 
Per  capita  income  in  1966  was  $955,  com- 
pared to  $121  in  1940.  Life  expectancy 
Is  now  70  years;  in  1940,  it  was  46  years. 

A  plebiscite  will  probably  be  held  some 
time  this  year,  at  which  time  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  would  express 
their  preference  for  one  of  three  alterna- 
tives: continuation  of  the  Common- 
wealth, application  for  statehood,  or  a 
request  for  Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizenship  first  ac- 
corded Puerto  Ricans  in  1917  has  enabled 
them  to  be  the  final  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny.  They  have  honored  America,  in 
full,  these  50  years,  and  they  have  en- 
riched forever  our  joint  heritage. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  delegate  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Recently  I  was  in  Puerto  Rico,  visiting 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  our  great  naval 
base  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  amphibious  training  base  on  the 
Island  of  Vieques.  Our  group  was  re- 
ceived courteously,  graciously,  and 
hospitably. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  a  fine 
people.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  happy 
they  are  celebrating  this  50th  anniver- 
sary of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  the  commemoration  so  ably 
described  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  distinguished  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
progress  being  made  In  so  many  ways  by 
the  people  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  obvious  success  of  tte  long 
planned  Operation  Bootstrap,  wttth  eco- 
nomic growth  so  evident  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  obviously  orderly  and 
systematic  way  the  people  of  tliie  Com- 
monwealth are  going  about  the  determi- 
nation of  their  status,  and  all  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  being  made  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  are 
things  of  which  every  America^  can  be 
proud.  I 

I,  for  one,  as  a  New  York  City  J-esident, 
am  very  gratified  by  the  many  (Contribu- 
tions being  made  to  our  cultural  and 
social  life  by  the  persons  from  tie  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  who  now  re- 
side in  my  community. 

I  hail  the  gentleman  in  the 
taking  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  very  fine  qontribu- 
tions  to  all  America  being  mad^  by  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Mr.  PATTEN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  a»i  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  frim  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  about  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  ' 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  Puert^)  Ricans 
who  came  to  our  area,  who  ar^  serving 
our  industry  and  our  farms.  Ttteir  help 
is  very  necessary. 

Their  growth  in  becoming  An^ericans, 
in  learning  to  speak  English,  Ls  proceed- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  We  are  proud  of  the 
citizens  who  left  the  island.  They  are 
a  great  asset  to  our  community. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speajker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  Shield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsxtnaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Polanco- 
Abretj]  and  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending felicitations  to  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans cf  Puerto  Rico  on  th^s  great 
occasion. 

Representing  a  State  which  h^s  much 
in  common  with  the  Comm()nwealth 
which  the  gentleman  represent*,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  Puerto  Rico  is  destined 
for  greatness.  As  the  only  Latita-speak- 
ing  political  entity  under  the  American 
flag,  Puerto  Rico  can  play  an  iqiportant 
role  in  bringing  about  better!  under- 
standing between  the  United  Stpites  and 
our  South  American  neighborsj  just  as 
Hawaii  hopes  to  serve  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  th^  nations 
of  Asia. 

The  gentleman  no  doubt  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  we  do  have  a  very 
active  Puerto  Rican  community  in  our 
Aloha  State.  Americans  of  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry  have  contributed  greatly  tc  the 
welfare  of  Hawaii  and  no  dojubt  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  situation  in 
Hawaii  I  am  sure  has  been,  and  will  be, 
repeated  in  other  ares^  of  our  ccjuntry. 

For  the  people  of  Hawaii  andj  for  my- 
self I  extend  congratulations,  aioha  and 
best  wishes  to  our  fellow  Americans  in 
the  great  Commonwealth  of;  Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity,  as  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
to  spend  some  time  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
view  the  tremendous  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  the  people  in  and  around 
San  Juan,  especially,  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing and  in  the  field  of  urban  renewal. 
The  task  has  been  a  very  difficult  one. 
The  work  is  very  clearly  evident. 

The  results  are  beginning  to  show  and 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  program 
which  especially  impressed  me  was  the 
program  of  shell  housing,  where  the 
residents  themselves  take  over  a  shell 
and  go  on  to  completion  of  the  home. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  have  shown 
that,  given  an  opportunity  to  put  them- 
selves into  decent,  safe,  standard  hous- 
ing, they  will  take  advantage  of  it  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  addition, 
this  Operation  Bootstrap  was  very  im- 
pressive. The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
on  their  way,  and  they  certainly  do  make 
a  welcome  and  highly  contributive  ad- 
dition to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Sboth]  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  on  sharing  with  tliis 
House  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  offering  felicitations 
not  only  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  our  fellow  citizens  but  also 
to  the  United  States,  in  this  sharing  of 
mutual  respect  that  has  gone  on  for  the 
past  50  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  should  like  to 
inform  the  gentleman  that  I  very  re- 
spectfully associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  am  also  quite  happy  that  the  gentle- 
man put  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  fellow  Texan. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  today  is  also  Texas  Independence 
Day,  and  I  should  like  through  him,  in 
behalf  of  our  fellow  Americans  and  Tex- 
ans,  to  express  to  his  people  the  great 
love,  admiration  and  respect  the  people 
of  Texas  have  for  their  cocitlzens,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Resident  Commissioner 


of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  50  years 
of  American  citizenship  for  the  fine  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  us  the 
timely  comments  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  year  we  celebrate  also  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
Russia  in  1867,  perhaps  the  wisest  single 
act  of  our  Goverrunent  in  all  its  glorious 
history. 

My  warmest  congratulations  to  you 
and  all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  this  your  50th  year  of 
citizenship  under  the  radiance,  the  warm 
cloak  and  symbol  of  freedom,  the  in- 
spiring American  flag.  We  in  Alaska 
only  recently  were  granted  the  status  of 
statehood  and  we  are  delighted  with  that 
status  and  with  the  concomitant  oppor- 
turuty  to  have  greater  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  for  I  believe  this  will 
be  most  fruitful  many,  many  times  in  the 
future. 

Nevertheless,  we  of  Alaska,  Americans 
all,  warmly  join  in  celebration  of  your 
50  years  as  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  this  distinguished  body 
are  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  come  to  live  with  us  and 
to  give  enrichment  to  our  community. 
They  are  fine  people  and  good  neighbors. 
They  have  made  a  large  and  valued  con- 
tribution. I  join  with  the  able  and 
highly  esteemed  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  oth- 
ers of  my  colleagues  in  a  salute  from  the 
heart  to  Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  on 
this  happy  anniversary  occasion. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  on  March 
2,  1967,  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

With  the  initial  confrontation  of  two 
different  cultures,  there  was  a  need  for 
a  continuing  association  to  encourage 
economic  growth  of  the  island  and  create 
a  lasting  relationship  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
bond  of  common  citizenship  which 
served  as  the  foundation  for  this  develop- 
ment of  mutual  Interests  and  continuing 
association.  Today  after  50  years  of 
common  citizenship,  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  equally  committed 
to  the  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, individual  freedom,  and  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Both  share  an 
abundance  of  goodwill  and  mutual 
understanding,  and  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  political  development 
and  economic  growth  of  the  Caribbean 
area. 

The  success  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  past  50  years  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  economic  and  political  progress 
can  take  place  even  under  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  gives  assurance  such  ad- 
vancements will  continue.  Having  intro- 
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duced  a  resolution  Identical  to  House 
Resolution  314,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  extend  official  congratulations  on 
this  historic  occasion.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  delegate  from  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Polanco-Abreu,  for  calling  this  celebra- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  join  him  in  expressing 
confidence  in  future  relations  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  Re- 
gardless of  whatever  official  changes  are 
made  in  the  future,  these  years  of  com- 
non  citizenship  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
bond  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  today  with  my 
colleague  from  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Santi- 
ago Polanco-Abreu,  in  saluting  his  peo- 
ple's 50th  anniversary  of  entitlement  to 
"QB.  citizenship. 

I  thank  him  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
calling  this  significant  occasion  to  our 
attention  and  for  inviting  us  to  join  with 
him. 

Certainly  the  close  ties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  mainland  United  States  are 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  More  than  220,000 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  migrated  to  New 
York  within  the  past  15  years,  many  of 
them  settling  in  Rochester  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

More  than  2,000  persons  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth  or  heritage  live  in  the  Ro- 
chester metropolitan  area  and  the  36th 
Congressional  District  at  this  time.  They 
are  valuable  and  loyal  members  of  the 
Rochester  community.  Their  presence 
has  added  to  the  physical  and  cultural 
enrichment  of  Rochester  society.  They 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  Ro- 
chester's business  and  economic  life,  and 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  its  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

New  York  State's  ties  with  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  strong  in  other  ways.  More 
than  89  percent  of  all  tourists  who  an- 
nually visit  Puerto  Rico  are  New  York 
State  residents.  Tourism  is  a  most  vital 
part  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy,  and 
New  Yorkers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  hospitality,  friendliness,  and  fine 
weather  which  is  a  way  of  life  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  called  at- 
tention to  the  contributions  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  to  this  country's  wel- 
fare by  declaring  March  2  as  "Puerto 
Rican  American  Citizenship  Day  in  New 
York  State." 

Because  it  expresses  so  well  my  feel- 
ings of  pride  in  being  elected  to  repre- 
sent so  many  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  in  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County,  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  to- 
day with  my  colleagues: 

Proclamation 

For  50  years  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
liave  been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
citizenship  they  have  enjoyed  with  dignity 
and  patriotism.  They  have  borne  their  full 
share  of  the  task  of  defending  American 
freedoms  In  three  major  wars. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  the  Jones 
Act  which  conferred  citizenship  on  Puerto 
Ricans  allowed  them  the  right  to  retain  their 
old  status  if  preferred.  Out  of  the  entire 
population  of  Puerto  Rico  only  288  persons 
declared  In  favor  of  retaining  their  former 
status.    This,  we  must  say,  is  characteristic 


of  the  loyalty  of  Puerto  Ricans  whether  here 
or  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  Puerto  Rican  neighbors,  with  their 
unaffected  friendliness,  warm  hearts,  and 
intuitive  grasp  of  human  relations,  their 
Industry  and  adaptability,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  cultural,  economic  and  social 
life  of  our  State  and  have  won  the  affection 
and  respect  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

They  conmiand  our  admiration  for  their 
success  In  adapting  themselves,  despite  the 
grave  difficulty  of  the  language  barrier,  to 
new  environments,  new  customs,  a  whole 
new  way  of  life.  They  are  overcoming  the 
obstacles  they  have  faced  and  are  making  a 
happy  adjustment. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  March  2,  1967.  as  "Puerto  Rlcan- 
Amerlcan  Citizenship  Day"  in  New  York 
State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  this  thirteenth  day  of  February  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Democratic  delegation 
in  the  House  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  March  2,  today,  is 
Texas  Independence  Day.  Texas,  and 
the  republic  which  was  foimded  as  the 
result  of  the  movement  begun  at 
Washington-on-the-Brazos  when  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  and  it  has,  of 
course,  become  not  only  an  integral  i>art 
of  our  coimtry  but  it  is  known  worldwide. 

On  March  2  on  that  historic  occasion 
in  this  little  hamlet  of  Washlngton-on- 
the-Brazos  a  group  of  enterprising  Tex- 
ans,  patriotic  men,  who  were  imbued 
with  the  traditional  spirit  of  liberty  and 
justice  and  the  chance  to  found  their 
homes  and  enjoy  a  secure  life  with  liberty 
and  freedom,  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  a  tyrannical  goverrunent  and 
the  tyrant  of  the  day.  The  rest,  of 
course,  is  history. 

When  we  look  at  the  list  of  names  that 
today  shines  out  in  Texas  and  in  Ameri- 
can history  we  realize  that  at  the  time 
this  intrepid  band  of  Texas  patriots 
gathered  on  the  Brazos  and  declared 
their  independence,  they  were  not  as- 
sured of  victory.  At  that  time  there  was 
division  and  a  conflict  of  opinion.  There 
were  those  who  were  moderate  in  their 
views.  These  men,  who  declared  their 
independence,  did  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  have  universal  support 
or  confidence.    Yet  they  were  right  and 


they  went  on  ahead  and  triumphed.  The 
decade  of  the  Texas  Republic  is  a  very, 
very  dramatic  illustration  of  what  free 
men  who  are  passionately  desirous  of 
obtaining  freedom  can  do,  for  it  was  the 
Texas  Republic  which  gave  birth,  among 
other  tilings,  to  the  tremendous  land 
grants  given  in  order  to  insure  an  educa- 
tional system  which  would  guarantee  free 
men  and  their  children  a  chance  for  edu- 
cation from  the  very  lowest  up  to  the 
highest  grades.  This  is  so  despite  the 
fact  that  the  treasury  at  that  time  was 
broke.  There  was  just  no  money  in  the 
treasury.  And  there  was  constant  har- 
assment in  the  nature  of  Indian  raids 
and  the  constant  threat  of  further  inva- 
sion by  hostile  armies  with  their  can- 
non. However,  the  faith  in  an  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  people  through  their  de- 
sire for  liberty  and  freedom  was  a  faith 
that  was  redeemed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  and 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  such  a  historic  occasion. 
Back  home  in  the  State  of  Texas  school- 
children are  out  on  vacation.  It  is  a 
State  holiday.  I  wish  to  underline  and 
stress  this  fact,  that  March  the  2d  does 
commemorate  Texas  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  131st  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  this  day  in  1836  while 
the  Alamo  was  still  besieged,  delegates 
of  the  people  of  Texas  in  general  conven- 
tion in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the 
Brazos  signed  this  memorable  document 
which  rallied  the  people  of  Texas  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  they  had  been  guar- 
anteed but  denied  by  a  tyrannical  ruler 
of  Mexico.  All  187  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  died  4  days  later  without  knowing 
their  decision  to  die  rather  than  sur- 
render, would  not  be  a  sacrifice  in  vain. 
A  few  weeks  later  when  Gen.  Sam 
Houston  led  his  little  band  of  renegade 
Texans  against  the  splendid  and  profes- 
sional army  of  Santa  Arma,  the  battle  cry 
of  the  Texans  was  "Remember  the 
Alamo,"  as  they  routed  and  annihilated 
their  oppressor's  army  and  guaranteed 
the  Independence  their  fellow  Texans 
had  declared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  grave 
threats  to  freedom,  independence,  and 
constitutional  government,  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  these  brave 
men  made  for  freedom. 

The  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence follows: 

Texas  Declaration  op  Independence 

When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  people 
from  whom  its  legitimate  powers  are  de- 
rived, and  for  the  advancement  of  whose 
happiness  it  was  instituted;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
inestimable  and  Inalienable  rights,  becomes 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  evil  rulers 
for  their  oppression;  when  the  Federal  Re- 
publican Constitution  of  their  country,  which 
they  have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has 
a  substantial  existence,  and  the  whole  na- 
ture of  their  government  has  been  forcibly 
changed  without  their  consent,  from  a  re- 
stricted federative  republic,  composed  of 
sovereign  states,  to  a  consolidated  central 
military  despotism,  in  which  every  Interest 
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ts disregarded  but  that  of  the  aroi^  and  the 
priesthood — both  the  eternal  enem  ,es  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  ever-ready  mlnlonj  of  power, 
and  the  usual  Instruments  of  tyrai  ts;  When, 
long  after  the  spirit  of  the  constli  utlon  has 
departed,  moderation  Is  at  lenglh,  so  far 
lo6t,  by  those  In  power  that  even 
blance  of  freedom  Is  removed,  and 
themselves,  of  the  constitution  discontinued 
and  so  far  from  their  {letltlons  aid  remon- 
strances being  regarded,  the  agentj 
them  are  thrown  Into  dungeons; 
cenary  armies  sent  forth  to  force  a 
ernment  upon  them  at  the  point  o  C  the  bay 
onet:  When  In  consequence  of  surh  acts  of 
malfeasance  and  abdication,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  anarchy  prevail!  and  civil 
society  ts  dissolved  Into  Its  orlglnaj  elements 
In  such  a  crisis,  the  first  law  of  nfiture,  the 
right  of  self-preservation — the  Inhjerent  and 
inalienable  right  of  the  people  to  appeal 
to  first  principles  and  take  thei^  political 
affairs  into  their  own  hands  in  extreme 
cases — enjoins  it  as  a  right  towards  them- 
selves and  a  sacred  obligation  to  their  pos- 
terity, to  abolish  such  government  and  cre- 
ate another  in  its  stead,  calculateq  to  rescue 
them  from  impending  dangers,  an4  to  secure 
their  future  welfare  and  happine^. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  ire  amen- 
able for  their  acts  to  the  public  (iplnlon  of 
mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  jour  griev- 
ances is,  therefore,  submitted  to  anj  Impartial 
world,  in  Justification  of  the  hazal-dous  but 
unavoidable  step  now  taken  of  severing  our 
political  connection  with  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, and  assuming  an  independent  attitude 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    ; 

The  Mexican  government,  by  itaj  coloniza- 
tion laws,  invited  and  Induced  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its 
wilderness  under  the  pledged  falthjof  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and  re- 
publican government  to  which  they  had 
been  habituated  In  the  land  of  tielr  birth, 
the  United  States  of  America,  ik  this  ex- 
pectation they  have  been  crueBy  disap- 
pointed. Inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation 
has  acquiesced  In  the  late  change^  made  In 
the  government  by  General  Anto^ilo  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna,  who,  having  overttimed  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  now;  offers  us 
the  cruel  alternative  either  to  abandon  our 
homes,  acquired  by  so  many  privktions,  or 
submit  to  the  most  intolerable  ctf  all  tyr- 
anny, the  combined  despotism  of  ihe  sword 
and  the  priesthood. 

It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  tl^e  state  of 
Coahulla,  by  which  our  Interests  jiave  been 
continually  depressed,  through  a  Jaalous  and 
partial  course  of  legislation  carrlep  on  at  a 
far  distant  seat  of  government,  b4  a  hostile 
majority,  in  an  unknown  tongue;  |  and  this, 
too.  notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  in 
the  humblest  terms,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  state  government,  |ind  have. 
In  accordance  with  the  provislo^a  of  the 
national  constitution,  presented  t<J  the  gen- 
eral Congress,  a  republican  cofistltution 
which  was  without  Just  cause  cdntemptu- 
ously  rejected.  J 

It  Incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  flor  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
but  a  zealous  endeavor  to  procune  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  constitution  and  ihe  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  government. 

It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure  on  a 
firm  basis,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  that 
palladium  of  civil  liljerty,  and  pnly  safe 
guarantee  for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  citizen.  | 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system 
of  education,  although  possessed  bf  tdmost 
boundless  resources  (the  public  domain) 
and  although,  it  is  an  axiom.  In  political  sci- 
ence, that  unless  a  people  are  educated  and 
enlightened  It  is  Idle  to  expect  th«|  continu- 
ance of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self- 
government. 

It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants 
stationed  among  us  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts 


of  oppression  and  tyranny;  thus  trampling 

upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  the 
civil  power. 

It  has  dissolved  by  force  of  arms,  the  state 
Congress  of  Coahulla  and  Texas,  and  obliged 
our  representatives  to  fly  for  their  lives 
from  the  seat  of  government:  thus  depriving 
us  of  the  fundamental  political  right  of 
representation. 

It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens,  and  ordered  military  de- 
tachments to  seize  and  carry  them  Into  the 
Interior  for  trial;  In  contempt  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  In  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution. 

It  has  made  piratical  attacks  upon  our 
commerce;  by  commissioning  foreign  desper- 
adoes, and  authorizing  them  to  seize  our 
vessels,  and  convey  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens to  far  distant  ports  of  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences,  by  the  support  of  a  nation- 
al religion  calculated  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral Interests  of  its  human  functionaries 
rather  than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living 
God. 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our 
arms;  which  are  essential  to  our  defense,  the 
rightful  property  of  freemen,  and  formidable 
only  to  tyrannical  governments. 

It  has  Invaded  our  country,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  with  intent  to  lay  waste  our 
territory  and  drive  us  from  our  homes;  and 
has  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing 
to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 

It  has,  through  Its  emissaries,  incited  the 
merciless  savage,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  Inhabitants 
of  oxir  defenseless  frontiers. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection  with  it,  the  contemptible  sport 
and  victim  of  successive  military  revolutions 
and  hath  continually  exhibited  every  charac- 
teristic of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical 
government. 

These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patiently 
borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until  they 
reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  national  constitution.  We 
app>ealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assist- 
ance. Our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain. 
Though  months  have  elapsed,  no  sympa- 
thetic response  has  yet  been  heard  from  the 
Interior.  We  are.  therefore,  forced  to  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mexican 
people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  military  government — that  they  are  un- 
fit to  be  free  and  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, now  decrees  our  eternal  political  sepa- 
ration. 

We.  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary 
powers,  of  the  people  of  Texas,  in  solemn 
convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  our  political 
connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has  for- 
ever ended;  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent republic. 


SALUTE  TO  MOROCCO  AND  HASSAN 
THE  SECOND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
6  years  ago,  on  March  3,  1961,  a  young 


man  of  32  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco.  I  had  met  him 
during  the  last  year  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  his  distinguished  father  and  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  me  was  most  favor- 
able. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  election  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  I  had  gone  to 
Morocco  and  other  African  countries 
with  the  memt>ers  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  which  I  was  then  as  now 
privileged  and  honored  to  be  chairman. 
The  prince  told  me  with  warmth  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  feeling  of  close  friend- 
ship to  President  Kennedy.  It  was  akin 
with  the  stout  friendship  and  warm  af- 
fection that  his  father  had  shown  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Hassan  the  Second  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  father  and  to  earlier  rulers 
in  an  unbroken  dynasty  that  has  reigned 
in  Morocco  since  1664. 

Throughout  much  of  this  history  the 
relations  between  Morocco  and  tlie 
United  States  have  been  of  the  very  best. 
An  ancestor  of  the  King,  the  Sultan 
Mohamed  ben  Abdallah,  was  one  of  the 
first  foreign  rulers  to  recognize  the  new 
United  States  of  America  and,  in  1786,  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  our 
infant  Republic. 

Morocco  celebrates  March  3  as  the  day 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Throne  for  King 
Hassan.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  day 
is  a  national  holiday  in  Morocco.  King 
Hassan  is  the  symbol  of  his  country's 
independence  and  of  its  determination 
to  move  ahead  into  the  modem  world 
of  social  justice  and  economic  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  fortimate  to  have 
a  firm  friend  in  King  Hassan.  Tlie 
Moroccan  people  must  be  proud  of  their 
enlightened  and  progressive  leader.  On 
this  happy  day,  my  colleagues  and  I  add 
our  congratulations  to  those  coming 
from  throughout  the  world  to  King 
Hassan  and  the  people  of  Morocco. 

My  personal  felicitations  go  also  to  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Ahmed  Larakl,  the  able 
and  popular  Ambassador  from  Morocco 
to  the  United  States. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT. RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  347  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  347 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
4515)  to  authorize  appropriations  during  tlifi 
fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  evaluation,  and 
military  construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
b«  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 


ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
pecoQunlt. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson],  and  pending  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  347  is  a  resolution,  as  its 
reading  indicates,  providing  for  an  open 
nile  with  3  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  4515. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
otiier  purposes. 

H.R.  4515  would  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$3,788,700,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft and  missiles;  $135  million  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion; and  $624.5  million  for  military 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  go  into  detail 
about  it  as  that  will  be  done  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Rivers]  , 
and  Ills  associates,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  this  bill  is  a  supplemental  authori- 
zation for  around  $41/2  bilUon.  It  is  de- 
signed to  authorize  the  necessary  sinews 
of  warfare  for  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
particularly  for  the  war  that  is  going  on 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  share  the  view  entertained  by 
this  humble  Memt>er  of  the  House,  that 
this  is  a  highly  complicated  matter,  this 
matter  of  the  national  defense  and  the 
waging  of  war  and  that,  with  the  multi- 
tudinous duties  that  we  must  perform  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  Members  generally 
to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  various  facets 
and  phases  of  the  operation  of  the  entire 
Congress.  Therefore,  in  a  matter  partic- 
ularly of  this  sort  where  technicians  and 
experts  are  required,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  of  waging  war,  we 
must  of  necessity  rely  upon  the  commit- 
tees entrusted  by  the  Congress  to  bring 
these  matters  to  our  attention  so  that 
the  necessary  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations may  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  connection  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  not  only 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but 
to  the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  who 
is  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
think  that  the  committee  is  doing,  and 
has  been  doing,  a  good  job.  I  know  of  no 
man  in  this  House  who  is  more  dedicated 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  than  the  gentl«- 


man  from  South  Carolina.  He,  like 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  is  required  to  wear 
two  hats,  as  it  were.  He  must  not  only 
look  after  his  congressional  duties,  but 
he  must  look  after  the  very  serious  job 
that  he  has  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Moreover,  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  his  able 
leadership  the  committee  is  unanimous 
in  bringing  to  the  fioor  not  only  this  bill 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  every  other  bill 
that  has  come  from  that  committee. 
This  shows  a  degree  of  patriotism  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  but  by  his  counterpart, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]  as  well  as  other  dedicated 
members  who  perform  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  helps  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  sinews  of  warfare  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  war  successfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  we  have  going 
on  now  in  Vietnam  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
I  wonder  If  we,  not  only  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  people  back  home,  really 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  shooting 
war  that  is  going  on  over  in  that  far- 
flung  part  of  this  world,  and  the  im- 
plications of  It — not  only  upon  the  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  world  but  also 
upon  the  drain  that  it  Is  imposing  upon 
our  own  economy? 

I  am  sure  when  you  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  war  is  costing  some  $70 
million,  and  get  this,  some  $70  million 
a  day,  and  over  $20  billion  a  year,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  faced  with  a  very  seri- 
ous situation. 

I  am  sure  that  this  House  will,  just 
as  the  committee  has  done,  vote  this 
authority  unanimously.  I  know  of  no 
alternative  at  this  point. 

That  brings  us,  of  course,  to  another 
question — the  old  debate — whether  we 
can  have  butter  and  guns.  I  just  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  that  old-fashioned 
school  that  thinks  that  prudence  re- 
quires that  when  we  get  into  a  situation 
of  national  crisis  such  as  we  are  in  now 
that  we  must  of  necessity  trim  our  sails. 

That  we  cannot,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this,  we  cannot,  without  facing 
serious  tragedy  further  on  down  the  line, 
go  on  with  the  expenditure  of  needless 
funds  for  needless  programs  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  bear  this 
In  mind  as  we  go  along  now  in  the  pro- 
gram for  this  year,  not  only  should  we 
not  have  any  new  programs,  brand  them 
whatever  you  want  to,  the  New  Society, 
the  Great  Society,  the  New  Deal  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them,  but  the  pres- 
ent programs  upon  which  we  have  em- 
barked should  be  curtailed  in  their  im- 
plementation and  in  their  funding. 
Otherwise,  and  I  come  back  to  my  often 
repeated  statement  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  somewhere  down  the  line  there 
is  going  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  grave  rl.sk  of 
the  destruction  of  our  economy.  When 
that  is  destroyed,  everything  is  destroyed 
and  all  of  the  blood  that  will  have  been 
shed  and  all  of  the  lives  that  will  have 
been  sacrificed  will  be  of  no  avail  on  the 
part  of  those  precious  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing our  battles  overseas. 

Only  yesterday  in  our  action  on  the 
conference  report  we  raised   the  debt 


ceiling  to  $336  billion.  In  the  emotional- 
ism that  existed  here  on  the  fioor  yester- 
day with  reference  to  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  the  action  of  the  House  on 
that  conference  report  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  No  one  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  fact  that  the  debt 
limit  was  increased  again,  nor  does  any- 
one seem  to  be  concerned  that  it  will 
have  to  be  increased  again  within  a  few 
months. 

So  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  far  as  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned, is  merely  to  hoist  the  danger  sig- 
nals again,  to  raise  the  storm  fiag,  and, 
to  put  it  another  way,  to  suggest  that 
we  stop,  look,  and  listen.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  want  to  see  this  glorious  young 
Republic  preserved.  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  want  to  see  democrticy  throughout 
the  world  prevail.  But  I  hope  that  in 
the  process  of  doing  so  we  do  not  lose 
the  most  precious  heritage  that  any  free 
people  have  ever  had,  this  young  Repub- 
lic of  free  men  with  its  coveted  and 
highly  valued  institutions. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  very 
warm  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  sincerely  for  his  kind  reference  to 
our  committee.  We  have  the  largest 
legislative  committee  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  dedicated 
and  they  are  hard  working.  Yesterday 
we  went  to  work  at  8:30  a.m.  This 
morning  we  went  to  work  at  9:30.  To- 
morrow morning  we  go  to  work  at  9:30 
ajn.  and  we  shall  work  all  day  on  the 
authorization  following  this  one  we  are 
considering  today.  To  be  recognized  for 
the  things  we  are  attempting  to  do 
makes  one  feel  good,  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  Icnows  that  we  are 
striving  to  carry  out  the  missions  as- 
signed to  us  by  this  House.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will  make 
In  order  upon  its  adoption  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4515,  which  Is  a  bill  that 
is  necessary  to  fund  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
for  of  the  approximately  $4.5  billion — 
$4,548,200,000 — authorized  by  this  bill, 
virtually  all  of  it,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  funds  that  are  au- 
thorized for  research  and  development, 
testing,  and  evalution  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, can  be  attributed  to  the  need  to 
fimd  and  to  support  our  troops,  almost 
a  half  million  of  them,  who  are  now 
fighting  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  certainly  would  join  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  in  applauding  the 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  very  mature  and 
thoughtful  consideration  that  they  have 
given,  in  their  usual  fashion,  to  this  au- 
thorization bill. 

It  Is  necessary,  of  course,  because  the 
1967  budget  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  presented  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1967  were  wrong;  and  this  is  not 
the  whole  amount  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  requested.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  come  up  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  almost  $12.3  billion. 
And,  very  frankly,  I  think  the  committee 
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has  been  a  little  bit  more  charitable  In 
its  report  about  the  Secretary  ctf  Defense 
than  I  would  be  in  suggesting  that  even 
though  the  war  did  not  end  oit  the  30th 
of  June  1967,  or  will  not  end  on  that 
date,  as  the  Secretary  had  indicated  in 
the  budget  estimate  that  he  mtide  a  year 
ago,  he  could  be  excused  perhaps  on  the 
ground  he  was  not  making  a  |)rediction 
but,  rather,  attempting  to  use  this  date 
for  planning  purposes.  The  fajct  is  that 
he  guessed  wrong  to  the  tuna  of  more 
than  $12  bUUon. 

I  do  want  to  add  one  thWg  to  our 
discussion  at  this  point.  Whei  this  bill 
was  being  considered  In  the  Oommittee 
on  Rules,  the  suggestion  was  itade  that 
perhaps  the  rule  ought  to  make  in  order 
the  substitution  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  665 
upon  the  conclusion  of  our  action  on  this 
bill.  H.R.  4515.  We  did  not  a|lopt  that 
kind  of  rule,  and  obviously  jwe  could 
not.  because  the  Senate  had  no|  yet  com- 
pleted its  action  on  Senate  bill  S.  665. 

I  am  glad  we  did  not,  and  that  we 
could  not,  adopt  that  kind  dl  rule.  I 
believe,  perhaps,  this  would  pe  a  good 
time  at  which  to  alert  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  In  passing  this  hdll  yester- 
day afternoon  the  other  body  ^id  some- 
thing more  than  authorize  $4j.5  billion. 
They  went  a  step  further  and  added  a 
policy  declaration — and  I  hav0  the  lan- 
guage of  it^which  is  called  title  IV,  a 
statement  of  congressional  pqlicy  as  it 
was  added  to  that  bill. 

I  heard  some  rumors  when  I  came  to 
the  floor  this  afternoon  that  thjere  might 
still  be  some  Members  in  this  |t)ody  who 
would  have  the  intent  and  purpose  to 
seek  by  the  unanimous-consent  proce- 
dure, or  otherwise,  to  add  tjils  policy 
declaration  to  the  blU,  either  l^y  seeking 
unanimous  consent  that  we  substitute 
the  Senate  bill,  or,  perhaps,  cluring  the 
time  that  the  bill  Is  being  read  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule  to  offer  the  policy  declara- 
tion contained  in  title  rv  of  S,  665  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  4515. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  ,1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  | 

The  gentleman's  apprehension  Is  cor- 
rect. I  do  intend  at  the  proper  time  to 
offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  before  us  today.! using  the 
wording  of  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  did  adopt. 
I  Intend  to  do  so  because  I  believe  our 
legislation  needs  to  display  not  only  the 
bolts  of  lightning,  but  sdso  Ithe  olive 
branch.  I  believe  that  a  full  statement 
on  congressional  policy  would  t>e  as  con- 
structive for  this  body  as  for  the  other. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DllnDls.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  candor  in  re^reallng  at 
this  time  his  intentions  for  the  House. 
It  gives  me,  frankly,  the  opportimlty  to 
do  what  I  was  prepared  to  do  ^yway,  In 
anticipation  such  a  move  would  be  made, 
and  that  is  to  comment  on  whajt  I  believe 
is  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  tryii>g  to  tack 
onto  a  military  authorization  the  broad 
lar\guage  of  a  policy  declaration. 

I  am  not  challenging  the  pjecise  lan- 
guage of  title  IV  in  S.  665  as  I  read  It, 
but  this  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate;  this  is 


the  wrong  vehicle  upon  which  to  base  a 
general  Asian  policy  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  extremely  un- 
wise to  try  to  use  the  vehicle  of  this 
authorization  bill  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  apparently  wants  to 
do.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  it.  There  may  be  an  instance 
when  it  was  done. 

Certainly  when  we  vote  for  this  bill, 
what  we  are  doing  is  making  an  author- 
ization. We  are  not  approving  all  the 
actions  of  the  administration  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  am  not.  I  certainly  find 
many  things  with  respect  to  the  present 
policies  there  that  are  not  to  my  liking. 
When  I  vote  yes,  as  I  most  certainly  will 
do  In  support  of  HH.  4515,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  consider  that  I  am  ratifying 
everything  that  the  administration  has 
done  or  will  seek  to  do  in  the  coming 
months.  I  am  not  doing  this  in  my 
aflBrmatlve  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  am  simply  going  to  give  my  support 
to  the  extent  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  decided  will  be 
necessary  to  give  our  troops  the  material 
support  they  need  to  fight  the  war  In 
southeast  Asia.  They  are  not  there, 
most  of  them  perhaps,  because  they  want 
to  be.  They  are  there  because  they  were 
drafted.  We  can  scarcely  do  less  in  aid- 
ing our  services  there  than  by  voting 
in  this  House  today  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation. 

But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing to  use  this  bill  as  some  kind  of  an  at- 
tempt to  tack  on  a  policy  declaration.  If 
the  administration  wants  to  initiate  the 
kind  of  grand  debate  which  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  in  mind, 
then  fine,  let  them  bring  out  a  resolution 
that  we  can  debate  as  we  did  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  in  August  1964,  as  to 
what  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  should 
be. 

I  believe  we  becloud  the  issue  if  we  try 
to  tack  that  kind  of  thing  on  this  mili- 
tary authorization  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  indulgence. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's view.  My  own  view,  which  differs 
from  his,  is  that  I  should  like  to  be  in  a 
position  so  that  I  may  vote  for  the  de- 
fense authorization  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  vote  for  it  only  If  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  on  the  great  policy  issues 
underlining  what  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  has  just  called, 
I  believe  quite  rightly,  the  war  In  south- 
east Asia.  Without  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, I  opEHJse  H.R.  4515. 

We  have  to  have  a  fist  in  front  of  us, 
but  I  also  believe  that  fist  has  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  brain  and  with  a  heart. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  my  amendment 
would  be  favorably  considered,  although, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  indicated, 
when  it  comes  up  he  will  oppose  it,  as  it 
is,  of  course,  his  right  to  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood, 


as  challenging  the  gentleman's  right  to 
debate  this  broad  area  of  policy,  it 
ought  to  be  debated,  goodness  knows, 
more  than  it  is  in  the  House.  I  merely 
say  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
This  Is  not  a  proper  vehicle. 

Let  me  give  one  concrete  example,  i 
have  it  on  good  authority — indeed,  said 
by  some  who  supported  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  adopted,  I  believe, 
with  only  two  opposing  or  negative  votes 
in  August  1964 — that  some  have  said: 

Oh,  we  would  not  have  voted  for  that  U 
we  had  only  known  what  that  resolution 
was  going  to  call  for  and  where  it  would 
lead  us.  We  would  not  vote  for  that  leg- 
islation today. 

Consider  how  much  more  favorable 
were  the  conditions  for  a  full  debate  on 
the  issue  when  it  was  confined  to  the 
issue  as  stated  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  than  if  we  mix  it  up  with  a 
$4^/2  billion  military  authorization  bill, 
as  to  which  some  people  are  going  to  be 
voting  because  they  want  to  support  the 
boys  in  Vietnam  and  some,  apparently, 
like  the  gentleman,  are  going  to  feel, 
"No,  we  cannot  even  do  that  unless  we 
have  a  policy  declaration." 

This,  I  suggest,  is  not  only  a  bad  way 
to  legislate  but  also  not  fair  to  the  men 
In  Vietnam,  who  need  the  kind  of  sup- 
port we  will  be  giving  them  when  we  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  in  the  orderly  process  an 
amendment  of  this  nature,  dealing  with 
foreign  policy  as  It  does,  ought  to  come 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Afifairs? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  obviously  made  an 
excellent  point.  I  understand  that  right 
now  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East — is  conducting  some  very 
valuable  and  I  am  sure  useful  hearings 
on  the  broad  general  aspects  of  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  I  would  hope 
that  perhaps  as  a  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions it  will  report  some  kind  of  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  which  could  be 
the  vehicle  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  gentleman  to  express  his  views  and 
for  me  to  express  mine  as  to  what  Is 
right  and  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  the 
present  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  administration  should  and  could 
through  its  majority  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  proper  resolution  under 
which  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia  could 
be  debated  and  critically  assessed. 

I  feel  that  much  of  the  wave  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest  that  has  swept 
the  country  in  recent  months  which  has 
manifested  Itself  in  a  dangerous  disunity 
within  our  Nation  is  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  speak  with  one  voice 
and  in  words  that  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Vague  pronouncements  and  glit- 
tering generalities  about  self-determina- 
tion and  national  self-interest  are  no 
substitute  for  clear  and  concise  state- 
ments as  to  why  we  are  In  Vietnam,  how 
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long  we  will  remain  there,  what  we  intend 
to  negotiate  about  when  a  peace  confer- 
ence is  called,  and  what  our  final  and 
ultimate  goal  will  be.  We  have  had  a  very 
recent  example  of  doubletalk  by  the 
administration  when  at  a  recent  Presi- 
dential press  conference  the  President 
spoke  In  one  breath  of  "far-reaching 
moves"  and  then  in  the  next  breath 
blandly  denied  that  the  naval  bombard- 
ment, long-distance  artillery  shelling, 
and  mining  of  North  Vietnamese  rivers 
represents  any  escalation  in  the  war.  It 
would  be  better  to  be  honest  and  admit 
that  these  moves  do  represent  another 
tightening  of  the  screw.  Such  statements 
as  those  made  recently  by  the  President 
only  expose  us  to  charges  of  hypocrisy 
and  deception.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
truth  in  the  ever  arcane  language  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy.  The  American 
people  are  waiting  for  the  clear  and 
clarion  call  that  only  the  President  can 
give  and  which  will  serve  to  imify  the 
American  people  for  whatever  diflBcult 
tasks  that  may  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
lUinois  referred  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  which  passed  this  body  in 
August  1964.  I  remind  the  gentleman 
that  I  voted  for  that  resolution. 

I  will  say  here  and  now,  I  believe  I 
erred  in  voting  for  a  resolution  so 
worded,  and  I  am  anxious  that  this  body 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  with 
greater  particularity  its  concept  of  the 
Issues  underlying  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  for  the  guidance  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  would  say  further  that  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  Members  of  this  l>ody 
here  today  were  not  Members  in  August 
1964,  and  they,  too,  are  entitled  here  and 
now  to  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves. 

I  have  the  greatest  of  respect  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  particularly  for  its  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  Policy,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  my  great  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI. 

However,  today  we  are  confronted 
with  a  vote  on  the  defense  authorization. 
I  think  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  instruct  the  administration  in 
the  sense  of  Congress,  without  which  that 
defense  authorization  is  an  incomplete 
thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  makes  the  point 
that  the  composition  of  the  membership 
of  this  House  has  changed  vastly  since 
August  of  1964,  and  I  am  very  happy  he 
is  correct  in  that  statement  of  fact.  Still 
the  fact  remains,  and  you  can  look 
around  you  on  this  floor  today  and  from 
the  number  in  attendance  here  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  think  they  are 
going  to  be  voting  today  not  on  some 
policy  declaration  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but,  rather, 
on  the  issue  of  this  bill  which  was 
brought  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  what  the  extent  of 
our  funding  or  authorization  should  be 
for   the    Department    of    Defense.    It 


would  be  highly  unfortunate,  I  believe, 
if,  without  any  prior  notice  and  without 
laying  a  very  careful  basis  for  it,  which 
ought  to  be  laid  In  the  form  of  commit- 
tee hearings,  with  proper  evidence  and 
proper  testimony  given,  if  we  would  try 
to  do  what  I  think  was  done — and  I 
would  almost  risk  offending  the  rules  of 
this  House  if  I  were  to  describe  what  I 
think  the  action  of  the  other  body  on 
yesterday  was,  so  I  will  refrain  from 
doing  so.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  for  this  body  to  repeat  that  kind 
of  a  performance  here  today. 

Mr.   YATES.    Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make 
before  related  to  the  gentleman's  refer- 
ence to  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  as  the 
proper  time  when  it  should  have  been 
debated.  However,  It  was  brought  up 
under  a  legislative  process  which  per- 
mitted only  debate  of  30  minutes  on  each 
side,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall.  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  House  at  that  time. 
I  think  a  resolution  of  that  great  im- 
portance certainly  should  have  much 
more  time  for  Its  debate.  I  think  this  is 
sustained  by  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  in  another  body  the  day  before 
yesterday  between  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
In  the  course  of  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  placed  into  the  Record 
the  debate  which  appeared  In  an- 
other body  at  the  time  that  another  body 
passed  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  That 
reveals  it  is  his  thinking  at  the  time  that 
he  was  floor  manager  for  that  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  of  another  body  that 
It  was  never  Intended  for  our  country  to 
get  Into  a  land  war  In  Asia.  He  was 
specifically  asked  that  question  and  said 
that  the  resolution  permitted  It,  but  it 
was  certainly  never  contemplated  that 
it  would  happen.  Other  Members  of  an- 
other body,  too,  were  equally  vigorous  in 
their  assertion  that  this  would  not  hap- 
pen, but.  of  course,  in  the  course  of  events 
it  has  happened.  Now  we  are  in  a  war 
that  Members  did  not  foresee.  The  Is- 
sue deserves  our  consideration  and  our 
very  serious  debate.  The  question  of  the 
vehicle  to  debate  the  issue  Is  something 
that  also  deserves  our  consideration  here. 
It  has  not  been  debated  since  the  Tonkin 
Bay  debate.  Do  we  not  have  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  vehicle  comes  along 
In  order  to  debate  It? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  point  by  say- 
ing I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  am  Inclined 
to  the  point  of  view  that  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  take  the  initiative  here  in 
presenting  a  resolution  to  this  House, 
which  it  has  the  means  of  doing,  to 
precisely  and  definitely  presents  the  issue 
in  context  as  to  whether  or  not  our  pres- 
ent policy  in  Vietnam  is  all  it  should  be. 
But  I  insist  and  I  do  not  disagree  with 
you  for  a  moment  that  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  was  debated  imder  conditions 
where  there  was  only  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate. It  Is  wrong,  and  there  should  be 
more  time  allowed.  I  will  say  here  that 
If  they  will  bring  that  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion out  and  bring  it  to  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  ask  for  a  nile  on  It,  I  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  urge  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  of  that  committee  to  afford  the 
maximum  time  for  debate  of  It  so  that  we 
can  have  In  the  House  the  kind  of  search- 
ing Inquiry  that  we  ought  to  have.  But 
let  us  not  do  it  at  a  moment's  notice  to- 
day on  a  basis  which  would  only  serve 
to  confuse  the  Issue. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Briefly. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  representations  were 
made  when  a  bill  siinilar  to  this  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  last  year.  It 
was  an  appropriation  bill  for  Vietnam. 
The  representations  that  were  made  then 
were  that  if  we  voted  for  that  bill  we 
were  supporting  in  full  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam.  I  assume  that 
that  sort  of  representation  will  be  made 
again  today.  The  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, I  believe,  will  be  to  clarify  that 
point  and  to  say  those  of  us  who  may  vote 
for  the  bill  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
every  detail  of  the  policy  in  Vietnam. 
What  we  do,  all  we  do,  is  to  support  our 
troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  Interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  at  this 
point  to  say,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  my  vote  for  this  bill  will  not  mean 
that  I  supiJort  in  every  detail  every- 
thing which  the  administration  has  done 
or  which  it  may  do  in  southeast  Asia. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  need  an  amendment  to 
manifest  the  fact  that  if  one  votes  in 
favor  of  this  bill  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  that  nec- 
essarily represents  a  blanket  endorse- 
ment of  these  actions. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
and  I  agree  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings held  on  this  subject  matter  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and,  cer- 
tainly, not  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  YATES.  On  this  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Not  on  the  bill,  but  on 
the  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  be  offered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman  properly  criticized  the 
restrictions  In  the  consideration  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  But  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  It  was  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  backed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  House  to  work 
its  will,  and  its  free  will,  upon  bUls  which 
brought  forth  the  restrictive  rule. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
is  complaining  in  the  wrong  place  when 
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restric- 


the  gentleman  complains  about 
tive  amendments. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ill  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I 
jrleld  further  to  the  gentleman  f ijom  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  otly  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  procedure  which 
was  followed  with  respect  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  a  standard  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  and  one  which  was 
used  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion as  well.  Further,  if  there  is  to  be 
criticism  of  one  majority  party,  t  hen  the 
other  party  at  the  time  that  it  was  in 
majority  control  is  equally  cul  sable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  vrith  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yites]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  conclude  jthe  de- 
bate on  the  rule  on  my  side  of  tjhe  aisle 
by  saying  once  again  I  believe  wie  ought 
to  respect  the  jurisdictional  integrity  of 
the  committees  of  tliis  House  of|  Repre- 
sentatives. We  can  best  do  thatiby  con- 
sidering this  bill  today,  as  it  was  brought 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  by  not  adopting  any  exti-aneous 
amendments. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  iMinne- 
sota  [Mr.  Phaser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentlemah  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I  shall 
not  use  or  consume  the  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  simply  for 
the  reason  that  I  intend  to  ask  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson],  a  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  would  ca^e  to  re- 
spond, but  my  desire  to  be  recognized  is 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  lAirsuing 
this  question  which  has  been  un(^er  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  frpm  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  has  indicated — and 
I  believe  with  some  force  to  hik  argu- 
ment, that  this  is  not  the  vehicle  for 
the  general  expression  of  sentiment 
abo  It  the  policy  decisions  that  We  now 
find  controlling  our  conduct  of  tte  Viet- 
nam war.  ' 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  t0  pose  a 
more  specific  question.  I  am  onfe  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  has  been  concerned  ajid  who 
has  expressed  his  concern  ab^ut  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  aay  why 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  just  and  proper 
thing  to  do.  and  why  I  beUevej  it  has 
led  us  away  from  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiation and  why  I  further  believe  that 
it  has  led  to  escalation  of  the  wan  How- 
ever, in  any  event,  I  do  have  thesfe  reser- 
vations about  the  bombing  of  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  on  page  i  of  the 
committee  report  the  statement^  to  the 
effect: 

The  largest  part  of  the  authorl^tlon  of 
this  bill  would  provide  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  and  missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorizationj,  there- 
fore, in  part,  goes  to  replace  the  aircraft 
which  have  been  shot  down  ove^  North 
Vietnam. 


We  might  say  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  replacing  these  aircraft  is  to  permit 
them  again  to  continue  to  carry  out  their 
missions  over  North  Vietnam. 

Since  I  have  very  deep  reservations 
about  this,  not  so  much  as  a  tactical 
measure  which  I  think  I  could  justify  on 
moral  grounds,  but  in  terms  of  broader 
strategy,  do  you  not  think  I  would  oe  put 
in  an  untenable  position  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  particularly  without  any  qualifica- 
tions of  any  kind,  where  I  have  these  res- 
ervations about  a  major  aspect  of  this 
war? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
cares  to  reply  to  my  inquiry  or  not.  I 
might  just  say  it  is  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  respond  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi will  yield 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Then  if  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  purport  to  answer  for  the 
conscience  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, and  to  try  to  tell  him  here  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today  how  he  should 
vote  on  this  bill  in  which  he  feels  in  good 
conscience  some  of  the  funds  that  will  be 
authorized  and  ultimately  appropriated 
would  be  used  to  acquire  aircraft,  bombs, 
and  other  materiel  that  would  be  used 
by  our  forces  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  a  fact.  Pre- 
sumably it  is,  because  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  these  funds  are  largely  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  believe  that  the  gentleman,  be- 
ing a  member,  as  he  is,  and  a  distin- 
guished member,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  of  all  people 
would  prefer  that  it  be  done  within  the 
confines  of  that  committee  room  after 
the  summoning  of  witnesses  and  conduct- 
ing the  kind  of  free  and  open  debate  that 
would  be  proper  within  that  committee, 
and  that  it  would  then  be  far  preferable 
for  that  committee  to  report  out  for  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  of  this  House  a  resolu- 
tion either  in  support  of  or  in  criticism  of 
the  war  as  presently  being  conducted  in 
Vietnam,  or  in  southeast  Asia.  And  then 
to  use  that  as  the  basis  for  securing  a 
record  vote  as  to  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue or  alter  our  present  tactics  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  just  repeat  what  I  said  before:  that, 
of  course,  one  cannot  vote  very  well 
against  part  of  this  bill  and  say  "I  am 
going  to  vote  for  part  of  the  bill  and  vote 
against  the  specific  requests  for  aircraft 
that  are  going  to  be  used  In  southeast 
Asia."  I  believe  that  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment, frankly,  one  could  ever  present 
that  would  accomplish  that  purpose.  If 
so,  it  would  be  a  very  neat  parliamentary 
trick  indeed  to  come  up  with  an  amend- 
ment where  you  could  single  out  those 


items  you  wish  to  delete  because  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  policies  with  which 
you  disagreed,  and  yet  vote  for  other 
items  which  you  feel  are  necessary  to 
supply  the  men  and  boys  who  are  fight- 
ing in  the  jungles  and  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies of  South  Vietnam. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  want  to  legislate 
on  that  basis,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  being  the 
careful  and  conscientious  legislator  that 
he  is,  would  wish  to  either.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  question  of  our  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  I  believe, 
would  be  competent  to  deal  with  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AspiNALL ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  more  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  make  my  own  position  clear.  I  have 
spoken  out  again  and  again  on  this  ques- 
tion of  bombing  in  the  North,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  matter 
how  often  one  may  speak  or  how  often 
one  may  sign  a  letter  or  statement,  the 
administration  still  pursues  this  policy 
which  it  apparently  thinks  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  voting 
today  on  this  bUl.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  not  feasible  or  possible 
to  carve  out  a  piece  of  the  authoriza- 
tion that  we  do  not  like  with  reference 
to  the  military  hardware  stated  in  the 
bill.  I  might  add,  in  that  connection, 
that  in  general  I  have  supported  a  strong 
defensive  posture  for  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  power  that  we  have  in  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  force  is  very 
much  to  the  benefit  of  this  world. 

My  question  comes  when  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  way  in  which  this  force 
is  being  applied — being  brought  to  bear 
in  a  particular  situation — and  in  view 
of  that,  then  I  am  confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  how  I  should  vote  on  the 
bill.  May  I  say,  that  I  have  never  to 
this  day  turned  the  administration  down 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  yet  I  cannot 
continue  this  support  in  the  face  of  what 
I  regard  as  an  ever  more  serious  policy 
disagreement  and  specifically  when  the 
authorization  in  question  does  carry  the 
means  to  implement  that  part  of  the 
jxjlicy  with  which  I  am  in  disagreement. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  views.  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  valor  of  our  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  who  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job.  I  would  like  to  see  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  result  in  the  improvement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

But  I  do  have  this  very  sharp  policy 
disagreement  and  it  seems  to  me  at  this 
time  the  problem  I  have  here  is  more 
than  just  making  a  statement.  While 
the  gentleman  says  we  should  have  a 
resolution  out  of  our  committee  the  re- 
alities are  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
such  a  resolution  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered^      f^i^f?e^„ivpl^  1067     The  tL^^^  Vietnam.     The    cost    growth    there    is 

that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the     i'  ana  zo.  estimating  such  work  under  contract. 

Snmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the        I"  7^^f "^  ^^^^.f/P^^*'  '^^^^  ff^dditlon.    monsoon    weather,    high 

State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration    exactly  like  those  which  y^^^^^^^  ^n  ^^^„^^    rates,    untrained 

of  the  bill  (H.R.  4515)  to  authorize  ap-  sldered  in  the  past  ^^^^  ^^ffirpn  P  from  labor  effects  of  sand  on  equipment, 
propriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  more  of  ffJ^'^.s.Son  ^nS^t  tS  maSlenaS?  increase  in  cost  of  mate- 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  the  usual  authorization  bill  Is  that  there  ^^^"-^^^j^  •  ^^  ^^^  unrest  con- 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re-     are  no  naval  vessels  contained  in  it  rrib'te?to  higher  costs 

SrcK    development,    test,    evaluation.        Perhaps  I  should  point  out  at  thj  time     ^"^f  ^J^^^^  f^^^^^ 
fnd  military  construction  for  the  Armed    that  ^^^s  biU  con  ains  auth^^^^^^^      for     ^^^'J^^^^l^^  ^  ^he  Congress,  there 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  only  a  portion  of  the  funds  sought  in  me  amount  requested 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ^^PPl^'^^enf  ^  re°a'ues?ef  $12  275  870  S)     7o^cor2t?uction  with  very  Uttle  backup 

m  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  SfhmTs  I  hTe  indicated  prS  information.    This  year,  the  program 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself  -^^^^^  ^au  hStlof  Li  only  aS  has  been  more  refined  and  was  submitted 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on^Sd  of  tSS-$4  548,200,000.  This  considerably  more  in  detail.  Concern 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  °°tller  sum  cont^ed  in  the  ^  repre-  was  expressed,  however,  durmg  the  hear- 
Seration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4515.  with    ^f^^^^^'ho^lSSs  which  rS^^^^^  ings  regarding  the  blank-check  approach 

Mr.RosTENKOwsKiinthechair.  ln^„ai  a,!thor^tions  to  mUitary  construction  authorization 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  *  "l^„.«x  for  the  southeast  Asia  program.     We 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  PRocrREMENx  recognize  that  there  cannot  be.  under 

ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  On  page  4  of  the  report  you  wUl  see     circumstances  existing  today  in  south- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the  that  the  Army  will  receive  a  total  of  g^g^.  ^jj^^  ^  f^j^  commitment  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  $601,400,000.  broken  down  into  aircraft,  particular  items  shown  will  actually  be 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  iVi  hours.  missUes.  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  constructed.  Changing  deployment  pat- 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Each  aircraft,  missile,  and  tracked  com-  ^^j.ns  prevent  this.  Nevertheless,  the 
[Mr  Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  I'/a  bat  vehicle  is  named  and  descnbed.  For  committee  believed  that  the  construc- 
hours  obvious  reasons,  numbers  are  not  given     ^^^  -^^^^  ^^  j^e  United  States  as  shown 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  but  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you,  Mr.  ^  ^j^g  backup  books  supporting  this  bill 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers].  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  com-     should  be  treated  as  firm  projects.    The 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  mittee  wishes  to  have  that  kind  of  detau.  committee  also  believed  that  notification 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it.  should  be  given  to  the  committee  in  ad- 

Mr  Chairman  the  bill  which  I  wish  On  page  7  of  the  report  you  will  see  y^nce  of  a  final  decision  by  the  Secretary 
to  present  to  you  today  is  H.R.  4515,  a  bill  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  wUl  re-  of  Defense  whenever  reprogramlng  is 
auUiorizing  appropriations  during  the  ceive  $1,839,300,000.  This  again  is  broken  ^one  on  projects  in  southeast  Asia  in 
fl-scal  vear  1967  for  procurement  of  air-  down  in  the  same  fashion  and  on  page  ^n  amount  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
craft  missiles  tracked  combat  vehicles,  9  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Air  Force  will  gy  mutual  agreement,  I  am  happy  to 
resea'rch  development,  test,  evaluation,  receive  $1,348  million,  in  this  case  g^y  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sent  me  a 
and  military  construction  for  the  Armed  broken  down  only  into  aircraft  and  mis-  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorandum  of 
P  "  gg  sUes.    In  all  of  these  Instances  each  of     understanding  in  which  he   agrees  to 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that     the  items  is  named  and  described.  treat  all  projects  in  the  United  States  as 

regardless  of  the  debate  that  is  raging  research  and  development  firm,  agrees  to  notify  the  committee  one 

on  South  Vietnam,  one  thing  is  ciTstal  The  amount  in  this  bUl  for  research  week  in  advance  of  any  final  decision 
clear  to  me:  our  troops  are  in  South  ^nd  development  totals  $135  mlUion.  reprogrammlng  P[Ojl^<;^s  „i",.  ^f""'^^ 
Vietnam.  And  they  need  weapons,  spread  among  the  military  services  and  Asia  which  cost  f  1  '»/"J°'l' *^?,.^^™ 
This  blU  is  an  essential  step  in  providing  ^^g  Defense  agencies.  These  research  an  opportunity  for  the  committee  to 
those  weapons.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  ^nd  development  funds  are  to  support  voice  an  objection  and  a  further  notm- 
need  to  know  anything  else.  development    effori^    to    meet   require-     cation  upon  '•eaching  an  ultunate  de- 

NormaUy.  these  weapon  procurement    ^ents  of  our  combat  forces  in  southeast     cislon      f^garding      reprograming      m 
bills  do  not  include  military  construe-     Asia.    These  requirements  were  unfore-     southeast  ^^ia-^  .^^^j,/"^^  P//^^ 
tion:  however,  in  the  supplemental  that     seen  at  the  time  of  the  original  budget     fiexibUity  «^ema^ded  by  General  West- 
has  been  presented  to  the  committee  we    submission  for  fiscal  year  1967.   The  de-     moreland   in  .lf.rf°"^^^,,^^_,^"^^g 
have  combined  both  procurement,  re-     velopment    efforts    supported    by    this     mission  and  at  ^^^  .^^^,  "f^iXj™! 
search  and  development,  and  military     budget  include  projects  to  improve  the     the  Congress  a  "^^"^^^^l.^^^^l^^^'^'^"^ 
construction  for  ease  of  consideration,     ^ight  combat  capabiUty  of  our  forces  in     "^^^^^"8^  P;:'f,^ff,°/„^°^^Xn  ?f  t^^^^ 
Also,  since   all   of   this   bill.   Including     Vietnam  including  improvements  of  air-        The  ««"? *^"^tl°n  po^^^^^ 
military  construction,  is  directed  toward     graft  suppressive   fire,   improved   ship-     this  year  is  approximately  one-half  of 
southeast  Asia,  there  is  certainly  logic    launched  and  air-launched  missiles,  and    ^^**  f  °l[^^f  ^^^L-     -The    committee 
in  following  this  course.  to   increase   the   accuracy   and   overall        O"^    last     ^f^^r^  rme   ^nmuu^ 

This  bill  contains  authorization  for     effectiveness   of   our   weapons    delivery     ^^$3     mSS,n^°o^^he'ESA'•al?- 
appropriations  as  follows:  capability.  J^^^g    ^^^^gj.  questioning  by  the  com- 

Procurement   $3,788,700,000  military  construction  mittee   the  Marine  Corps  indicated  that 

Research,    development,    test      „,-„.---        The  miUtary  construction  portion  of    gome  of  these  aircraft  had  been  requested 

M,m«rrnonttlTction ^4500000     the  report  begins  on  page  15.    The  total    ^y  them  but  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 

Miutary  construction  .       624.500.000     ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  authorization  of  $624.-     f^^se  had  declined  to  give  them  permis- 

Total                         -    4,548,200,000  500,000.    On  pages  17  and  26  are  set  out  gion  to  request  them  of  the  Congress. 

^,       X     i.  ui  in  quite  considerable  detail  the  areas  The  Marines  indicated  that  the  EA-6A 

I  will  draw  your  attention  to  tables  ^^  ^^ch  the  construction  wUl  be  carried  airplane  was  the  highest  priority  item 

In  the  report  which  set  out  very  clearly  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  amounts  involved.    You  will  ^ot  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

the  authorizations   and   appropriations  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  amount,  approxi-  This  aircraft  is  a  two-place  electronic 

requested  In  this  bill.    The  first  of  these                        mlUion  will  be  spent  in  the  countermeasures  version  of  the  A-6A.    It 

tables  appears  on  page  2  and  shows  only  ^^jf  ^  ^  manufactured  by  the  Grumman  Engi- 

sets  out  the  total  fiscal  year  1967  pro-    fact  that  of  the  $624.5  mUlion  for  mlU-    ney  engines. 
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The  committee  considered  tl|is  a  nec- 
essary addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Membefs  of  the 
House,  that  is  the  bUl.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  is  in  no  substantial  faihion  dif- 
ferent from  aU  the  other  bUls  which  have 
authorized  funds  for  our  defehsive  and 
offensive  weapons.  Indeed,  the  only 
real  difference  here  is  that  everything 
in  this  bill  relates  to  thd  conflict 
in  southeast  Asia  and  is  directed  specifi- 
cally to  our  needs  there.  ' 

As  is  probably  well  known,  I  have  very 
strong  opinions  about  the  waj  in  Viet- 
nam and  I  have  expressed  myself  fre- 
quently on  this  subject.  NotwJitlistand- 
Ing  this  fact,  I  feel  that  my  v^ews  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  passajge  of  this 

Oui-  young  men  are  in  Vietnam.  They 
require  oui-  support  and  our  nelp.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  is  that  support  and 
that  help.  | 

Debate  will  continue  as  to  bur  being 
In  Vietnam  and  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
flict there.  I  will  participate  ih  that  de- 
bate at  the  proper  time.  Thlsi  however, 
in  my  opinion  is  not  the  propir  time  to 
engage  in  this  debate.  This  ia  the  time 
for  only  one  thing  and  that  is^  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  our  people  who  lare  fight- 
ing in  southeast  Asia.  I 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmait.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  fropi  Illinois. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gtentleman. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  j  for  what 
length  of  time  this  funding  i  is  to  be 
provided?  Is  it  only  for  the  Remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year?  I 

Mr.  RIVERS.    It  must  be  lapproprl- 
ated  during  this  fiscal  year.    $ome  of  it 
will  be  extended  after  the  fipcal  year. 
Mr.  YATES.    It  does  not  eKtend  be- 
yond this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  a  supplemental 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  [ 

Mr.  YATES.    For   1967.    I^  will  not 

fund  any  operation  for  fiscal  tear  1968? 

Mr.  RIVERS.    No.    We  ha\te  that  bill 

coming  up.    We  are  holdingj  hearings 

on  it  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  many  fighting  men 
will  this  bill  fund?  Will  thei  bill  fund 
the  activities  of  more  troopsj  than  are 
presently  in  Vietnam?  I 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  is  not  intended  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  500,000  there  now! 

Mr.  YATES.  This  bill  is  fot  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  only  that  number? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  certfeinly  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  far  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  bill  Is  not  one  for  iescalating 
the  confiict? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No,  it  is  net.  Has  it 
been  escalated?  I  have  not  i«en  much 
escalation.  I  should  like  to  see  more 
than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  distlngiolshed  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, one  of  the  great  and  outstanding 
members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  embarrasses  me,  but  I  will  ac- 
cept it  with  gxaclotisness. 


Mr.    RIVERS.    Maybe   you    will   re- 
ciprocate. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  dem- 
onstrated, with  that  remark,  his  great 
capacity  for  anticipation  and  his  full 
knowledge  of  human  beings.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  his  summation  he  used 
two  expressions  which  I  think  indicate 
more  than  anything  else  the  position 
which  he  occupies  and  the  position  which 
I  am  compelled  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  today.  He  said  that  he 
had  strong  opinions  in  the  begirming  of 
the  summation  and  closed  by  saying  that 
this  would  be  a  vote  of  confidence.  I  do 
not  think  any  two  expressions  encom- 
pass or  better  explain  what  I  would  like 
to  say  at  this  moment  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman.  The  strong  opinion 
which  he  has  is  certainly  reflected  in 
those  of  the  39  other  Members  who  make 
up  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  am  sure  every  one  of  those 
39  members  outside  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  a 
strong  opinion  which  is  equally  shared 
by  every  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  this 
gentleman  since  he  became  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices a  little  over  2  years  ago.  At  that 
particular  time  he  stepped  into  the  broad 
and  big  shoes  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
honored  Members  of  Congress  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl 
Vinson,  at  whose  feet  we  all  learned 
much.  It  was  almost  like  asking  an  in- 
dividual to  succeed  George  Washington 
in  his  time. 

There  were  many  eyebrows  raised  and 
they  would  have  been  raised  in  many 
quarters  regardless  of  the  known  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  any  individual,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  nobody,  regardless  of 
their  favorable  prejudice  expected  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  grow 
in  so  short  a  time  to  the  stature  to  which 
he  has  grown  and  in  which  he  appears 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  without  res- 
ervation: The  American  people  will 
never  know  or  never  realize  what  a  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Certainly  every  Member  of  this  House 
should  know  by  this  time  and  realize  by 
this  time  that  one  individual  standing 
out  above  all  others  has  done  more  in 
a  short  space  of  2  years  to  recapture 
that  which  the  Congress  unf  ortimately  in 
the  past  has  given  up.  The  day  the 
Mendel  Rivers  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  a  restoration  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Constitution  which  he 
had  taken  the  oath  to  uphold  in  this 
body  on  so  many  occasions.  It  does  not 
often  get  in  the  press  or  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  commentators  because 
these  fimdamental  returns  to  American- 
ism are  not  as  attractive  of  attention  as 
other  degrading  and  downgrading  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  I  refer  to  those 
who  would  tear  up  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
carried  through  every  promise  he  has 


made.  Those  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  are  in- 
deed most  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
serve  under  his  leadership  and  know  of 
his  unfailing  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
constant  inspiration  to  keep  our  words 
and  to  uphold  that  Constitution  to  which 
we  are  pledged  by  oath. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  to  a  degree 
because  I  have  grown  up  with  this  man, 
but  I  think  it  gives  me  the  credentials 
to  evaluate  him.  Those  of  you  who 
know  me  know  I  am  not  a  man  of  easy 
acquiescence.  I  like  to  pride  myself,  if 
I  may  momentarily  pause  to  refer  to  my- 
self personally,  as  being  Independent. 
I  am  not  a  "yes"  man.  With  that  back- 
ground I  can  say  that  I  am  not  fawning 
on  my  chairman.  I  feel  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing what  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  on  the  committee  which  he  leads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  of  confidence 
will  be  expressed  in  voting  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  sure  we  will  find 
that  there  will  be  only  a  handful  of 
votes  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  every  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  been  brought  before  this  body  since 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  became  its  chairman,  with- 
out exception,  was  brought  here  under 
overwhelming  majorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  presented  to  this  body 
since  the  gentleman  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  passed  overwhelmingly.  The 
debates  involved  thereon  were  heated  and 
lengthy  and  certainly  in  depth.  How- 
ever, when  the  final  vote  came  it  rep- 
resented an  overwhelming  recognition, 
I  feel,  of  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  and,  certainly,  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his  leadership  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  he 
chairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  never  accepted  these 
plaudits  or  these  accolades  as  personal 
to  himself.  He  has  shared  them  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  his  own 
committee,  in  his  humility  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  human  beings,  because, 
certainly,  this  man  above  all  men  is  a 
human  being  and  a  man  just  the  same 
as  you  and  I,  a  man  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  virtues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  manner  In  which  to  refer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  than  by  using  the 
time-honored  thought  of  that  great  fra- 
ternal organization: 

Their  faults  we  write  upon  the  sands,  the 
virtues  of  their  labors  become  a  memory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I  have  not  ling- 
ered too  long  upon  this  tribute,  but  I 
would  consider  myself  derelict,  if  I  did 
not  pay  this  tribute  on  this  particular 
occasion  when  this  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  Is  pending  before  this  body. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  urge  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence,  backed 
by  a  strong  opinion,  not  only  In  favor 
of  this  most  important  legislation  but, 
as  a  tribute  to  a  great  American,  a  trib- 
ute to  an  individual  who  has  given 
much  to  his  country  and  to  whom  all  of 
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us  owe  much,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  tMr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  deserve  such  an  enco- 
mium. However,  whatever  the  gentle- 
uian  from  Louisiana  has  said  I  accept  for 
the  39  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Never  have  I  worked 
with  a  group  of  men  more  dedicated  to 
the  interest  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  I  who  is  privileged 
to  work  with  this  magnificent  group. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
upon  the  able  presentation  which  he  has 
made  of  this  bill. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to  which 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  be  able  to  respond.  First,  on 
page  3,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
reprograming,  would  the  chairman  be 
able  to  tell  us,  roughly,  what  the  amount 
of  reprograming  was  and  how  this  was 
handled  in  terms  of  this  bill?  In  other 
words,  funds  appropriated  here,  will  they 
be  used  to  repay  the  funds  from  which 
the  reprograming  funds  were  taken? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  like  to 
respond  to  that  question?  If  so,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  and  I 
discussed  this  matter,  and  I  Intend  to 
make  this  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
when  I  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Fine.  My 
question  was  premature  and  I  shall  with- 
draw It  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  if  my  ques- 
tion is  covered  at  that  time  then  I  will 
withdraw  the  question. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  fur- 
ther question  with  regard  to  the  item 
which  was  added  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
will  that  be  explained  in  more  detail  at 
a  later  point  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  the  gentleman  de- 
sires it,  we  will  explain  it  at  a  later  time, 
and  supply  him  with  all  the  information 
he  wishes  on  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  par- 
ticularly constrained  to  understand  why 
it  was  that  the  highest  priority  item  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  was  not  pre- 
sented by  the  administration,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  why  the 
highest  priority  items  of,  say,  the  Army, 
or  of  the  Air  Force,  which  also  were  not 
submitted  by  the  administration,  were 
not  likewise  approved  by  the  committee? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  There  are  two  answers 
I  can  give  the  gentleman.  This  is  not 
at  all  an  unusual  situation. 

The  gentleman  must  understand  that 
we  evaluate  these  matters  one  after  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  Marines  we 
did  not  think  the  time  lapse  involved 
was  a  wise  chtince  to  take.  This  addi- 
tion was  made  because  of  its  unusual 
priority — even  urgency. 


I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  inci- 
dently,  that  I  am  not  sure  $81  million 
is  enough.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
wiser  to  have  put  in  about  $106  million. 
However,  I  must  say  that  getting  fig- 
ures from  the  DOD  is  a  man-sized  im- 
dertaklng. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
for  your  explanation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues, 
and  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
work.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  put  this  supple- 
mentary military  procurement  authori- 
zation in  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  again 
and  again  that  the  confiict  in  Vietnam 
has  more  than  one  component;  that  it 
has  more  than  the  military  aspect  to  it. 
We  hear,  for  example,  that  this  is  an 
economic  war,  that  above  all  else  this 
is  a  political  war.  The  problems  that 
are  found  in  South  Vietnam  require  a 
military  presence,  but  the  military  pres- 
ence alone  will  not  bring  a  final  solu- 
tion to  that  troubled  area.  I  assume 
that  the  gentleman  shares  that  view,  at 
least  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  military  alone  wins  wars. 
We  have  won  military  victories  in  Eu- 
rope, as  you  know,  and  then  blundered. 
I  can  give  you  concrete  examples. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  the  gentleman 
would  recognize  that  the  supplemental 
military  authorization  provided  here  is 
only  one  component  of  a  total  program 
which  would  have  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Vietnamese  problem  and  the  total 
problems  that  are  confronting  us  in  the 
battlefield.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  part 
of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  Intractable  is  the  politi- 
cal problem?  It  is  sometimes  put  as  the 
problem  of  having  the  people  of  Vietnam 
come  to  relate  or  identify  with  the  Sai- 
gon government,  or  to  have  a  sense  of 
nationalism,  or  to  feel  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  the  future  by  being  with  the 
Government  instead  of  being  neutral  or 
being  against  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  cannot  deny  that.  I 
want  to  say  this:  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  floor.  You 
are  a  member  of  that  committee;  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  FRASER.   Yes;  I  am. 
Mr.  RIVERS.    I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  handled 
this  diflBcult  problem  extremely  well,  and 
I  would  say  that  during  last  year  I  not 
only  voted  for  all  the  bills  from  that 
committee,  but  I  spoke  for  them. 
Mr.  FRASER.    I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  RIVERS.    I  do  not  beUeve  guns, 
tanks,  and  planes  alone  win  wars.    You 
must  light  something  in  the  hearts  of 
the   people,   touch  something  in  their 
souls. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
military  man  in  our  forces  does  not 
merely  carry  on  a  military  program,  to- 
day our  military  men  are  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  activities.    I  wish  the  gentle- 


man could  go  down  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
and  see  what  our  Special  Forces — the 
Green  Berets — see  how  they  are  trained 
to  do  all  manner  of  things.  They  are 
trained  to  do  almost  everything,  even  to 
aiding  in  childbirth,  which  they  have 
been  doing  in  Vietnam.  They  do  liter- 
ally everything.  I  think  it  is  a  total 
package  which  we  must  make  for  the 
image  of  America. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  United  States  understood 
better,  and  prepared  more  adequately, 
for  this  aspect  of  the  struggle.  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  been  wise  had  we 
understood  better  the  political  elements 
of  this  insurgency  situation,  and  had 
perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  all 
that  was  involved  in  this  political  sit- 
uation? 

We  have  put  so  much  money  there 
now  that  inflation  is  a  first-class  prob- 
lem. 

The  point  I  want  to  bring  to  the  chair- 
man's attention  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  because  this  is  not  a  matter  which 
is  within  his  committee's  jurisdiction,  is 
the  $135  million  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  which  Is  in 
the  supplementary  measure.  This  is 
added  to  the  figure  of  nearly  $7  billion 
already  authorized. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  $7  billion? 
Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  $7  biUion.  So 
that  altogether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  provided  better  than  $7  billion 
for  research  and  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  military  hardware  and 
military  techniques,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  And  this  is  vital.  It 
must  go  on.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  heads  this  subcommittee,  and  the 
cream  of  technical  know-how  is  on  that 
committee.  This  is  vital.  We  must  do 
this. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  draw  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  on  the 
political  side,  which  typically  and  tradi- 
tionally is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  the  total  budget 
they  are  given  each  year  for  research  into 
those  areas,  a  concern  which  would  em- 
brace the  political  problems  that  we  find 
in  South  Vietnam  totals  something  on 
the  order  of  $2  million. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  $2  million? 
Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  $2  million  a 
year  as  compared  with  to  some  $7  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  there 
may  be  some  disproportion  here? 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Oh,  no,  no. 
Mr.  FRASER.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  amount  accorded  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  need  not  come 
down,  but  if  we  are  going  to  understand 
better  how  to  work  at  the  political  level, 
the  amounts  provided  in  this  field  which 
belong  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
related  agencies  ought  to  be  increased. 
One  simple  purpose  would  be  to  assimi- 
late the  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  your  committee 
is  wisely  directing  its  attention  to  that. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  final  solu- 
tion by  your  committee  as  to  what  the 
Department  of  State  needs.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  knowing 
more  about  his  business  than  I  do. 
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So  far  as  the  military  is  concerned 
we  are,  in  this  hour  of  need,  prodding  all 
that  we  need.  A  lot  of  military  research 
and  development  devolved  to  t^e  bene- 
fit of  the  civilian  economy. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Of  course,  M^.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  add,  coming  bafck  to  the 
$2  million  for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  I  find  that  the  correct  fl^e  is  $4 
million,  but  the  point  of  my  inquiry  is 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  that  lies  either 
in  your  jurisdiction  or  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee.  We  do  nol|  pass  on 
this  question  in  the  Committe^  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  This  matter  relates  to  the 
appropriation  request  of  the  Department 
of  State.  We  do  not  have  an  Buthoriz- 
ing  bill  for  the  Department  ofi  State  in 
our  committee.  I  thought  it  worthwhile, 
so  long  as  we  were  talking  ^bout  the 
problems  of  Vietnam,  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  in  research  and  development  on 
the  military  side,  but  on  the]  political 
side  where  we  are  really  fighting  a  tough 
struggle,  we  are  shelling  out  pennies  to 
the  agency  that  bears  the  ultbnate  re- 
sponsibility. I  thought  it  worthwhile  at 
least  to  mention  this  so  that  perhaps 
we  might  be  guided  appropriately  when 
the  appropriation  measures  co?ie  before 
the  House.  I 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  thank  the  gfentleman 

very  much. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmani  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld?  ! 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course.  |  am  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  It  in  order  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  was  deleted  in  the  hearings? 

For  example,  on  page  79  It  $ays  this: 

The  Chairman — 


ouprs 


That  means  yourself,  of  course — 

The  Chamman.  Well,  now  Premier  Ky  has 
Indicated  and  said  some  things  abbut  Invad 
Ing  the  north;  of  course,  it  would  have  to 
b«  approved  by  you;  wouldn't  it? 

General  WHiaXEB.   [Deleted.] 

Secretary  McNajiara.  [Deleted.] 

Is  this  confidential  so  that  it  fcannot  be 
revealed  in  the  open  as  to  what  yas  said? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  it  could  have  been  re- 
vealed, it  would  have  been  lejft  In  the 
record.  J 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  reference  to  it  in  the  con- 
versation that  could  be  revealM? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  sum  and  substance  of  our  conversa- 
tion off  the  floor  of  the  Houses 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentletnan  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  has  con- 
sumed 37  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desife. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  in  rpspect  to 
his  remarks  concerning  our  disljingulshed 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  unanimous  legislation 
which  we  so  frequently  repok-t  to  the 
House  attests  to  his  leadership.  His 
dedicated  efforts  and  cooperative  spirit 
have  provided  outstanding  leadership  to 
our  committee  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  labor  with  him  In  our  united  effort  to 


provide  for  the  security  of  our  beloved 
country. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4515. 

I  agree  with  all  tiiat  our  very  distin- 
guished chairman  has  said  with  respect 
to  this  bill  which  provides  for  supple- 
mental military  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  construction  au- 
thorizations for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  that  these  supplemental 
moneys  are  needed  in  the  light  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  We  were  unanimous 
in  our  approval  of  this  bill.  We  did  be- 
lieve many  of  these  matters  could  and 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  earlier, 
but  now  that  the  request  is  In  front  of 
us  we  do  approve  it. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  par- 
ticularly to  one  phase  of  the  relations 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  as  illustrated  by  this  bill. 

Aft€r  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
moneys  for  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  is  able 
to  change  its  program  either  by  coming 
back  to  the  Congress  for  supplemental 
moneys  as  it  has  done  here  or  by  re- 
allocating moneys  available  within  the 
Department  In  accordance  with  repro- 
graming  actions. 

It  was  in  1959  that  the  Congress  be- 
gan to  reassume  its  constitutional  role 
over  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  requiring  authorization  not 
only  for  naval  vessels  as  had  earlier  been 
the  case  but  also  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  and  missiles.  This  exercise  of 
congressional  responsibility  was  later  ex- 
tended to  research  and  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  then  to  the  procure- 
ment of  tracked  combat  vehicles.  The 
purpose  of  these  revisions  was  to  permit 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  to  exam- 
ine more  carefully  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  Department  In  these  specific 
areas  with  the  results  of  the  examination 
t)eing  written  into  law. 

Shortly  after  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  first  assimied  his  position,  he 
wanted  more  flexibility  with  these 
moneys  in  order  to  be  able  to  shift  the 
programs  of  the  Department  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  came  into 
agreement  with  both  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  both  Appropriations 
Committees  whereby  the  Department 
could  shift  moneys,  reporting  this  shift 
for  approval  in  some  instances  and 
merely  reporting  them  for  the  commit- 
tees' information  in  lesser  instances. 
Those  times  when  the  approval  was  re- 
quired are  the  times  when  funds  for  the 
items  have  been  deleted  or  reduced  by  the 
Congress  or  when  the  items  have  been 
authorized  by  legislation  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  Otherwise  the  Committees 
will  be  notified  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
procurement  of  new  items  costing  $2  mil- 
lion or  more  or  if  there  is  any  proposed 
increase  in  the  procurement  program  in- 
volving $5  million  or  more  on  a  cumula- 
tive basis.  This  method  of  reprograming 
was  designed  to  allow  the  Department 
some  flexibility  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  control  by  the  Congress 
as  set  forth  in  the  1959  statute. 
Exercising  its  ability  to  reprogram.  the 


Department  of  Defense  obtained  prior 
approval  for  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  reprograming  In  fiscal  year  1965 
and  had  a  total  of  $1.1  billion  of  repro- 
graming for  that  year.  In  fiscal  1966,  the 
Department  again  obtained  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  quarter  billion  dollars  of  re- 
programing and  had  a  total  reprogram- 
ing of  $  1 .2  billion .  Through  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  1967.  there  have  been  $1.8  bil- 
lion  of  reprograming  brought  to  the  com- 
mittees under  47  different  actions. 

While  all  these  figures  alone  are  im- 
pressive, they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  fiscal  1965.  there  were  152  different 
programs  given  increased  funds  by  tlie 
reprograming  actions,  while  253  pro- 
grams were  deleted  or  cut.  In  fiscal  1966, 
there  were  173  programs  given  increased 
funds  and  419  programs  were  deleted  or 
cut.  This  means  that  within  the  overall 
package  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
approval  for  procurement  and  for  re- 
search and  development,  there  have  been 
many  individual  programs  which  have 
had  to  be  changed  either  by  Increasing 
or  decreasing  their  funds.  Sometimes 
this  change  is  warranted  on  a  permanent 
basis  but  more  frequently  the  change  Is 
accomplished  by  holding  back  programs 
that  do  not  have  as  high  a  priority  as 
others  which  are  needed  at  the  moment 
only  to  have  these  same  programs  re- 
ceive new  funds  either  from  later 
reprograming  actions  or  from  new 
appropriations. 

The  whole  picture  could  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  tlie 
original  authorization  action.  Congress 
might  have  taken  the  view  of  Increasing 
the  funding  to  the  items  which  are 
needed  at  a  particular  time  without  cut- 
ting others.  Each  time  a  program, 
whether  it  is  a  procurement  or  research 
and  development  program,  has  funds  re- 
moved from  it  and  later  restored  there 
can  be  a  very  serious  adverse  effect  on 
the  program  and  particularly  on  the 
morale  of  those  working  in  It.  While  re- 
search and  development  programs  are 
more  likely  to  rim  Into  unknown  prob- 
lems, since  that  Is  why  they  are  research 
and  development  programs,  nevertheless 
a  steadier  control  of  them  will  In  the 
long  run  be  more  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try and  less  costly.  Where  moneys  have 
been  added  to  a  program,  by  the  repro- 
graming, often  it  is  done  on  a  crash  basis, 
which  Is  also  harmful  to  the  program  as 
well  as  costly. 

However,  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  some  information 
as  to  the  size  of  these  actions.  In  the 
reprograming  actions  so  far  in  this  year, 
there  have  been  18  involving  sums  be- 
tween $1  million  and  $25  million.  There 
have  been  eight  between  $26  and  $50 
million,  one  between  $51  and  $75  million, 
two  between  $76  and  $100  million,  and 
two  of  over  $100  million.  In  one  repro- 
graming action,  there  was  over  $300  mil- 
lion for  one  type  of  aircraft  alone  and 
over  $100  million  on  another  aircraft— 
or  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  In  one  re- 
programing action  alone.  This  kind  of 
a  program  should  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  original  authorization  legislation. 
In  the  past  our  committee,  in  exercis- 
ing its  responsibilities  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, has  tried  to  persuade  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  several  different  oc- 
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casions  that  it  was  being  shortsighted 
in  its  actions.  It  was  only  after  the 
committee  insisted  on  an  RB-70  that 
the  prototype  of  this  bomber  was  de- 
veloped and  their  research  continued  In 
the  manned  systems.  Our  committee 
has  also  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  serious  need  for  fight- 
er aircraft,  tactical  aircraft,  and  even 
for  helicopters  which  have  proved  so 
vital  in  our  operations  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  at  the  Insistence  of  our  committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  we  now  have  our  nuclear 
submarine  fleet — over  the  initial  objec- 
tions of  the  Pentagon. 

Aside  from  the  reprograming,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  sometimes  re- 
ceived more  money  through  supple- 
mental legislation.  In  1965,  It  received 
an  additional  $700  million  in  appropria- 
tions that  were  passed  in  exception  to 
the  authorization  process.  Last  year 
there  was  a  supplemental  of  almost  $5 
billion  which  required  authorization;  this 
year  we  are  again  back  with  another 
supplemental  of  almost  $5  billion  which 
needs  authorization.  All  of  the  supple - 
mentals  have  arisen  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  proceeded  up  to 
now  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  would  be  over  by  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  really  is  unable  to  plan  its 
programs  for  each  fiscal  year  In  such  a 
way  that  it  needs  to  obtain  either  this 
kind  of  a  supplemental  authorization  or 
to  exercise  the  kind  of  reprograming  ac- 
tions that  it  has.  Our  committee  has 
already  given  notice  to  the  Department 
that  it  Is  going  to  reexamine  the  De- 
partment's reprograming  actions  this 
year.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  it  is  very 
desirable  for  our  committee  to  examine 
the  planning  of  the  Department  when  it 
needs  supplements  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts upon  an  excellent  statement. 
However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  In  response  to  my 
questions  earlier,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  indicated 
that  this  was  not  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit escalation  of  the  confiict  in  Vietnam, 
but  that  It  provides  the  funds  that  are 
designed  to  maintain  the  operations  of 
our  forces  presently  there  at  the  present 
time. 

Is  that  the  impression  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  as  well? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  know  If  I  could 
give  a  categorical  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. However,  I  would  say  that  with- 
out this  bill  there  could  be  escalation  in 
South  Vietnam  with  the  funds  which 
have  already  been  provided.  Whether 
these  funds  or  other  funds  might  be  used 
is  another  question,  as  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  aware. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  was  any 
information  given  to  the  gentleman's 
committee  during  the  hearings  to  the 
effect  that  the  funds  authorized  In  this 


bill  would  result  tn  an  escalation  of  the 
conflict? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  believe,  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  referred  to  that 
matter,  and  within  the  realm  of  security, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  concur  with  the 
general  observation  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  it  does 
not? 

Mr.  BATES.  Within  the  general 
statement    of    the    chairman;    that    Is 

Mr.  YATES.  That  it  does?  The 
gentleman  agrees  with  the  chairman 
that  It  does  not  provide  for  an  escala- 
tion? 

Mr.  BATES.  Specifically,  this  bill 
does  not  provide  for  the  escalation  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  I  am 
not  saying  that  other  funds  already 
appropriated,  or  even  the  funds  provided 
herein  might  not  be  used.  No  one  can 
tell  that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Icnows 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  possible, 
certainly,  the  funds  that  were  voted  last 
year  were,  presumably,  limited  to  the 
scale  of  the  operations  at  that  time,  but 
the  Department  went  ahead  and  esca- 
lated the  war  anyway. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  have  fimds  which  can  be  used  and 
through  theh-  use  this  situation  could  be 
escalated. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  means 
without  the  further  use  of  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  we  have  troops 
and  equipment  all  over  the  world  for 
whom  and  for  which  appropriations  have 
previously  been  made.  How  much  of 
this  materiel  and  how  many  men  might 
be  applied  to  South  Vietnam,  is  beyond 
the  competency  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  only  say  that  there 
are  sufficient  troops  elsewhere  and  suffi- 
cient Instruments  of  war  located  else- 
where which  could  be  used  In  South 
Vietnam,  If  the  President  so  decided, 
with  or  without  the  funds  proposed  to 
be  authorized  through  the  enactment  of 
this  blU. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  read 
through  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  which  were  held  on 
this  subject  and  I  saw  no  testimony  in 
the  hearings  that  reflected  upon  the 
value  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Was  there  any  testimony  presented  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  on 
many  occasions,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  policy  committee, 
and  many  members  of  the  committee 
have  discussed  this  at  great  length  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  hitend  to 
discuss  It  further  when  the  posture  hear- 
ings are  resumed.  Undoubtedly  you 
have  yourself  discussed  this  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  saw  no 


reference  In  the  hearings  to  any  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  his  Impression  of 
the  value  of  the  bombings. 

Mr.  BATES.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  matter 
was  covered.  Whether  or  not  it  has  been 
deleted,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Department  does 
delete  matter,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  going  back  to  this  question 
of  escalation,  would  it  be  proper  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  this 
bill  which  either  provides  for  or  prevents 
the  escalation  of  the  war? 

Mr.  BATES.  That  was  the  essence  of 
my  general  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  not  true  that,  for  example, 
the  greater  escalation  which  I  believe  any 
of  us  could  imagine — the  dropping  of  a 
nuclear  device  upon  Hanoi — would  re- 
quire no  additional  fimds  above  those 
which  have  already  been  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  feel  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  decision,  not  additional  funds. 
The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  would  require  a  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomia.  So  addi- 
tional legislative  authorization  by  the 
Congress  is  not  required? 

Mr.  BATES.     It  would   not  require 

that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  other 
words,  the  basic  decisions  as  to  escalation 
are  not  contained  in  any  of  the  docu- 
ments before  us? 

Mr.  BATES.  Escalation,  whether  it 
would  be  represented  by  decisions  or  not, 
is  not  in  this  bill,  as  I  tried  to  indicate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  Mr.  McNamara 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  asked  him  the  specific  question 
of  who  made  the  decision  with  respect 
to  creating  sanctuaries  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  he  replied  that  It  was  "consti- 
tutional authorities."  He  would  go  no 
further. 

I  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  to  figure 
out  who  "constitutional  authorities" 
may  be. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  leadership  of  the  minority  on 
the  Commltee  on  Armed  Services.  His 
comments  with  regard  to  the  partner- 
ship with  the  chairman  of  our  great 
committee  are  certainly  worthy  of  note 
by  aU  of  us  because  it  has  been  In  an 
atmosphere  of  serious  dedication  and 
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cooperation  that  we  have  soiigat  to  re- 
solve these  problems,  and  the  leadership 
that  those  two  gentlemen  have  provided. 

He  has  materially  aided  In  achieving 
unanimity  within  the  committee  on  the 
objectives  we  seek  and  the  solujtions  we 
have  recommended. 

I  join  in  support  of  this  pleasure, 
H.R.  4515. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  att^tlon  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  construction  por- 
tion of  this  1967  supplemental  request. 

This  bill  provides  military  aonstruc- 
tion  authorization  in  the  amjount  of 
$624,500,000  to  support  our  activities  In 
southeast  Asia  as  follows:  For  tie  Army, 
$288,500,000;  for  the  Navy,  $140! million; 
and  for  the  Air  Force,  $196  mlllloti. 

The  program  has  been  developed  from 
the  reqxiirements  submitted  by  Ijhe  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
military  departments  to  support  our 
forces  presently  deployed  and  planned 
for  deployment  In  southeast  Asia. 

From  the  fiscal  year  1965  construction 
authorization  bill  through  this  li967  sup- 
plemental, if  we  pass  it,  total  fiends  will 
have  been  authorized  in  the  Euiount  of 
$1,486  million  for  South  Vletnaii;  $796.6 
million  for  construction  activities  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam  but  associated 
with  our  efforts  in  southeast  Afeia;  and 
$70,2  million  for  planning  money  for  con- 
struction; or  a  total  of  $2,352,800,000  for 
construction. 

The  military  construction  program  In 
South  Vietnam  consists  of  the  following 
major  elements:  five  deep  wat^r  ports; 
four  major  depot  complexes,  including 
warehousing,  open,  refrigerated,  pOL  and 
ammunition  storage  and  mal|ttenance 
shops:  eight  jet-capable  alrflelds|;  a  num- 
ber of  tactical  and  logistic  sup|)ort  air- 
fields; shallow  drsift  ports  fon  coastal 
shipping;  the  repair  of  and  extension  to 
roads  and  railroads;  and  troop  canton- 
ments and  hospital  facilities  for  United 
States  and  free  world  military  assistance 
forces  personnel. 

Outside  of  South  Vietnam  in!  support 
of  this  program,  in  southeast  Asia  we 
have  had  to  build  a  deep  water  J)ort,  two 
major  depot  complexes,  two  jefc-capable 
air  bases,  and  an  air  commando  base  in 
addition  to  Improving  numerous  opera- 
tional facilities  at  existing  air  bates,  aug- 
mentation of  maintenance  and  sttpply  fa- 
cilities, POL  and  ammunition  storage  fa- 
cilities and  numeroiu  hospitals; 

In  the  United  States  in  support  of  this 
program,  we  have  been  requlreil  to  ex- 
p£uid  aviation  and  other  tactical  training 
facilities  at  various  air  bases  ajid  mili- 
tary installations  and  service  sohools  as 
well  as  improve  the  maintenabce  and 
supply  ftwilities.  ' 

The  very  logistical  problem  of  accom- 
plishing In  3  years  a  job  of  tlils  mag- 
nitude almost  staggers  the  imagination. 
The  program  has  been  expensive.  For 
instance,  the  cost  factor  varies  |rom  two 
to  five  times  the  cost  of  .'imilar  construc- 
tion in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  ai'ea,  with 
the  average  being  approximately  three 
times  the  cost.  This  seems  inordinately 
high  until  we  realize  that  we  afe  build- 
ing projects  in  areas  completelyi  infested 
with  the  Vietcong,  and  we  musi  pay  for 
the  risk  Involved.  The  risk  alohe  is  not 
the  sole  reason  for  this  very  h^gh  cost. 
Can  you  imagine  building  a  facility  miles 
from  any  proper  line  of  transportation? 


The  transportation  costs  alone  for  the 
11,000  miles  of  supply  pipeline  are  a  sig- 
nificant factor. 

As  you  know,  the  construction  in 
southeast  Asia  is  being  done  by  one  ma- 
jor private  contractor  and  military  per- 
sormel.  The  private  contractor  is  a  com- 
bine of  the  following  firms:  Raymond, 
Morrison,  Knudsen;  Brown  &  Root;  and 
J.  A.  Jones.  The  original  contract  car- 
ried with  it  his  fee,  which  was  a  fixed 
fee  but  amounted  to  3  percent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  construction  and 
that  applied  during  the  period  from  1962 
to  1966  when  the  volume  was  relatively 
small. 

In  1966,  this  contract  was  changed  to  a 
cost-plus-award  fee  basis  and  on  this  at 
the  present  time  the  fee  amounts  to  just 
under  2.4  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  work. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  how 
this  works:  The  Navy  and  the  contrac- 
tor must  arrive  at  an  agreed-upon  value 
for  the  proposed  project,  and  this  is  the 
estimated  cost.  The  cost-plus-award 
fee  Includes  a  base  fee.  This  base  fee 
in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  joint  venture 
is  1.7  percent  of  the  agreed-upon  value  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  Then  in  addition 
to  that,  there  is  an  award  fee  which  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  0.7  percent  of  the 
agreed-upon  value  of  the  construction. 
The  amount  of  the  award  fee  that  Is  given 
to  the  contractor  is  in  the  judgment  of 
the  contracting  officer  based  on  the  con- 
tractor's performance  of  the  contract. 
In  essence,  the  fee  the  contractor  is  paid 
depends  on  how  well  he  builds  as  well  eis 
how  fast  and  economical.  Thus,  the 
most  profit  that  a  contractor  can  make 
would  be  2.4  percent  on  the  agreed  figure 
and  out  of  this  the  contractor  must  take 
his  central  or  home  oflQce  expense  be- 
cause this  is  not  reimbursable. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee 
went  Into  detail  regarding  the  compari- 
son of  the  cost  of  projects  conducted  by 
military  i>ersonnel  as  compared  to  the 
contractor,  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
philosophy  imder  which  we  are  op- 
erating; that  is,  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
with  available  troop  resources,  with  only 
the  balance  being  performed  by  contrac- 
tors. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  request  of 
this  year,  $138.8  million  is  for  cost  growth 
on  prior  programs.  This  means  that  we 
failed  to  estimate  the  cost  correctly. 
While  this  appears  to  be  a  very  substan- 
tial variation.  I  think  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  things  about 
this  operation  in  Vietnam  that  just  defy 
accurate  estimating.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  have  a  complete  plan  nor  can 
we  have  one  under  terms  of  changing 
deployment  patterns.  In  Vietnam,  the 
construction  is  subject  to  constant  dis- 
ruptions of  all  character  from  enemy  op- 
erations. Also  we  are  plagued  by  infla- 
tion in  this  war-torn  country.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  been  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds,  but  It  has  had  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion program. 

I  recognize  the  construction  program 
has  required  a  vast  expenditure  of  funds 
in  that  the  projects  being  buUt  are, 
insofar  as  possible,  on  a  temporary 
basis.  But  as  long  as  oiu-  national  policy 
requires  us  to  be  In  Vietnam,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  support  and  supply 


our  troops  with  the  basic  requirements 
to  perform  their  mission. 

Therefore,  I  urge  each  and  every  one 
of  you  to  support  H.R.  4515. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnh] 
on  his  comments,  and  with  our  colleague 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  on  the  re- 
marks he  made  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  CaroUna. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  me  feel 
so  much  better  about  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  the 
teamwork  which  goes  Into  all  of  our  com- 
mittee dehberatlons.  I  think  that  this 
Is  the  one  hope,  that  our  Nation  has  that 
the  defense  of  our  country  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  a  single 
man  In  the  Pentagon.  Because  under 
the  way  our  committee  Is  now  operating, 
there  is  exchange  of  Ideas,  there  is  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation,  and  there  is  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  thinking  and 
judgment  of  the  most  competent  military 
experts.  By  this  means  our  committee 
always  brings  to  the  floor  legislation 
which  reflects  our  collective  judgment 
and  which  is  not  necessarily  consistent 
with  the  oflScial  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  notice  from  the  figures  In  the  report 
that  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  come  to  something  over 
$3  billion  of  the  total  amoimt. 

Mr.  BATES.     $3.1  bilUon. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  Is  1.74,  and  1.303, 
which  I  think  Is  a  little  over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  BATES.    The  gentleman  is  pretty 

ClOS6. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Would  it  be  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  a  substantial  part  of  this 
aircraft  procurement  is  considered  to  be 
necessary  to  replace  aircraft  that  will 
be  lost  through  continuation  of  the 
bombing  operation  in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  cannot 
project  what  might  happen  in  the  future. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  current 
need,  and  we  are  trying  to  fill  that  cur- 
lent  need. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Can  the  gentleman 
enlighten  us  somewhat  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  these  estimates  are  made. 
Why.  if  there  is,  as  the  report  states, 
about  an  18-month  leadtime  required 
here,  then  the  funds  which  will  be  used 
for  aircraft  procurement  will  not  be 
used  until  1969,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BATES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  at  the  basis  on  which  the  estimated 
need  in  1969  is  founded. 

Mr.  BATES.  We  actually  use  a  5-year 
plan,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

There  have  been  losses  in  Vietnam. 
Obviously  when  you  have  losses,  and 
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you  have  originally  had  a  5-year  sched- 
ule, you  try  to  go  along  with  the  sched- 
ule, and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  it  be  a  fair  state- 
ment to  say  that  If  the  bombings  were 
to  be  discontinued  over  North  Vietnam, 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  now  requested  would 
not  be  necessai-y? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  uses  the 
word  "substantial."  I  caimot  comment 
on  that  word.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
answer  would  be  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  an  impact. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  And  the  gentleman 
cannot  give  us  an  estimate,  actually 
based  upon  the  amount  sought  that 
might  be  affected? 

Mr.  BATES.  No;  I  cannot  give  you 
that  figure  as  to  the  impact  upon  the 
future. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates]  for  his  statement.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  also  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  regard 
to  the  great  leader  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  Hon.  Men- 
del RrvERs,  from  South  Carolina.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  in  the  7  years 
that  I  have  been  In  the  Congress  to  serve 
on  four  committees  and  I  have  never 
served  on  any  committee  whose  chair- 
man was  fairer  and  who  carries  out  his 
responsibilities  in  a  more  competent  and 
democratic  manner. 

But  I  would  particularly  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  discussion  on  the  matter  of  re- 
programing.  I  think  this  is  one  matter 
which  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  look  at  very  closely. 

I  remember  In  one  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  was  quite  criti- 
cal of  either  an  appropriation  bill  or  an 
authorization  bill  concerning  foreign  aid. 
In  his  statement,  he  said  that  the  State 
Department  could  obligate  funds  for  one 
purpose  and  then  the  next  day  it  could 
deobllgate  it  for  that  purpose  and  the 
next  day  it  could  reobligate  it  for  another 
purpose. 

The  situation  is  almost  getting  as  bad 
In  regard  to  reprograming.  In  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is  pro- 
graming for  one  purpose — reprograming 
for  another  purpose — and  then  perhaps 
re-reprograming  for  still  another  pur- 
pose. This  constitutes  a  surrender  of  our 
legislative  responsibilities.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  especially 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  to  actually  curtail 


this  type  of  activity  when  we  are  told 
that  not  to  reprogram  would  impair  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  our  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  minority  member  on 
the  committee  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  curtailment  of  what  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  very  reprehensible  practice. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  committee.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
be  helpful  In  this  respect,  that  this  year 
will  not  be  a  repetition  of  last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  want  to  say  it  has  always  been  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  me  to  be  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Congress,  and  to  serve  on  the 
House's  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  certainly  would  join  in  the  statement 
that  he  has  made  today  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and. 
Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman,  for  the  way  they  have 
presented  the  meat  of  this  bill. 

I  am  particularly  interested,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  the  reprograming 
proposition  that  has  grown  hke  "Topsy" 
in  the  "spirit  of  commonality,"  with  the 
separation  of  powers — and  the  loss  there- 
of— between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch.  This  exists  to  the  point  where 
for  the  last  2  Vz  years  while  serving  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  and  its  related  agencies, 
I  have  even  introduced  supplemental 
views  pertaining  to  amendments  on  ap- 
propriation bills  that  perhaps  made  a 
part  of  this  "taking  over"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  possible. 

Second,  I  would  pwirtlcularly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  overall  state- 
ment and  on  that  portion  that  pertains 
to  the  legislative  action. 

I  thhik  this  must  stop.  As  indeed 
perhaps  some  of  the  power  should  be  re- 
gained by  the  people's  Representatives  in 
the  legislative  branch  under  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  for  raising  an  army 
and  supporting  a  navy  and  determining 
the  policies  pertaining  thereunto. 

Specifically,  It  has,  therefore,  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  where  the  leadership  of 
the  committee  has  worked  In  a  biparti- 
san manner,  and  where  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  regain  unto  the  Congress  itself 
these  powers  that  were  made  and 
through  the  Congress  are  divested  unto 
the  people. 

I  would  like  to  say  another  thing  as  far 
as  research  and  development  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  privileged,  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member  in  the  well 
knows,  to  serve  on  that  committee  a^  well 
as  the  Airlift  Subcommittee  almost  since 
I  have  been  here.  The  research  and  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  cannot  be 
developed  only  in  a  vertical  manner,  but 
must  be  developed  horizontally  and  si- 
multaneously. For  this  reason  no  one 
supplemental  or  no  one  appropriation — 
as  much  as  we  decry  deficiency  bills — es- 
pecially when  it  hides  deficits  of  a  bygone 
fiscal  year,  must  of  necessity  be  on  a  long 
leadtime  and  must  be  funded  and 
financed  In  advance. 


Now,  as  far  as  airlift  is  concerned,  I 
would  certainly  say  we  would  not  have 
any  plans,  as  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
said,  for  follow-on  aircraft  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Congress  rather  than  the 
executive  branch.  Now,  that  Is  a  broad- 
brush  statement,  but  generally  it  is  true, 
just  as  he  referred  to  the  nuclear  Navy 
and  the  nuclear  submarines,  in  particu- 
lar. We  could  go  down  the  list  where 
this  Armed  Services  Committee  and  its 
combined  years  of  experience  and  exper- 
tise, especially  under  the  guidance  of  our 
chairman,  who,  for  a  long  time,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  and  Strategic  Airlift,  has 
developed. 

I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  know,  as  indeed 
the  members  of  the  committee  do,  that 
we  are  at  the  present  time  writing  into 
the  record  here,  in  both  the  report  on 
page  13  and  certainly  In  the  hearings, 
possibly  based  on  a  penchant  maybe 
simply  by  pride  of  authorship,  to  elim- 
inate the  Reserve  Forces  and  make  them 
all  Active-duty  Forces,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  posse  coniitatls  or  for  the 
purpose  of  complete  executive  control, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  Therefore  we 
must  not  let  either  tactical  or  strategic 
airlift  be  disassembled,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  are  fighting  a  war  half- 
way around  the  world  wherein  the  sal- 
vation has  been  in  our  strategic  airlift. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  need  of  tactical 
airlift.  And  I  know  that  many  of  the 
Members  will  be  happy  to  know  that  such 
techniques  as  developed  by  the  old  C- 
119G's  of  the  National  Guard  and/or 
Reserve  Forces,  referred  to  on  pages  13 
and  14  of  this  report,  required  by  the 
Strike  Conmiand,  required  by  the  Army, 
required  in  tactical  areas  for  intra - 
theater  airlift  as  contradisposed  to  in- 
tertheater  strategic  airlift.  If  you  please, 
have  developed  among  some  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces  and  the  Guard  units  that 
still  have  the  C-119G's.  All  should  be 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  more 
modem  machines,  but  the  militia  and 
their  organizations  not  eliminated.  Such 
"slingshot"  technique  as  rapid  evacua- 
tion and  unloading  in  which  only  these 
planes  could  be  used,  meet  real  require- 
ments and  must  not  be  junked  due  to 
pique  or  lack  of  judgment. 

So  there  is  a  constant  and  a  permanent 
tendency  upon  the  part  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  House  should  know — certainly 
in  research  and  development  as  well  as 
in  general  procurement  of  arms,  and 
certainly  in  the  provision  for  airUft  and 
sealift,  to  see  that  the  troops  derive  what 
they  need,  and  that  the  production  is 
available  for  them  to  use  in  proper  time. 
It  Is  not  always  perfect,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  surveillance,  the  review  and 
the  foresight  of  this  committee,  this 
would  not  be  nearly  so  well  done. 

I  would  like  for  the  Members  to  read 
In  the  Strike  magazine,  for  example, 
"The  do  it  spirit,"  or  how  the  C-119 
crew  uses  a  "slingshot"  technique  in 
order  to  evacuate  these  planes  at  low 
level  or  from  a  dead  stop.  I  will  be 
glad  to  make  that  available  to  any  of 
the  Members. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
this  time,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
bill  does  pass  unanimously  in  order  that 
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our  men,  the  consumers  of  tl^e  hard- 
ware which  this  bill  provides,  sf  well  as 
that  which  the  R.  &  D.  will  ptovide  in 
the  future,  will  vote  it  up  unaiiimously. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  thank 
the  learned  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  of  his  great  knowledge  iwith  re- 
spect to  matters  outside  our  otem  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  know  h(jw  many 
know  of  his  great  competence !  as  a  re- 
nowned surgeon  in  the  U.S.  Army  prior 
to  his  coming  to  Congress.  Dilring  the 
course  of  his  service  here,  he  hap  been  of 
great  use  to  our  committee  in  many  of 
the  detailed  matters  pertaining  to  hos- 
pitals or,  recently,  in  the  loi  of  the 
astronauts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gpntleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chatirman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yiading.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  and  say  that  I,  teo,  would 
Uke  to  compliment  both  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Mendel  RiversJ  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  l/V-  Bates, 
for  the  outstanding  nonpartisan  leader- 
ship which  they  have  given  this  com- 
mittee. They  have  submitted  a  forth- 
right and  bipartisan  report  on  the  needed 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  now 
before  the  House.  The  complexity  of  de- 
fense funding  is  simplified  considerably 
when  a  committee  can  count  on  this  kind 
of  informed  and  experienced  leadership. 
As  a  new  member  of  this  corimittee,  I 
have  been  very  much  impressed  at  the 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  cooperation 
between  all  members  of  this  committee, 
and  I  have  been  continually  pleased  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  toward 
getting  the  Job  done. 

We  have  had  hearings  at  Hength  on 
this  supplemental  budget  for'  Vietnam 
and  I  join  in  urging  its  passage  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  dan  afford 
to  do  anything  except  appropiiiate  such 
sums  as  are  needed  to  supplyj  the  ma- 
teriel, arms,  and  equipment  for  pur  fight- 
ing forces  in  southeast  Asia.  There  Is 
one  thing  that  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence in  this  appropriation,  however.  I 
refer  particularly  to  an  appropriation 
for  the  Nike  X  missile.  , 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  js  no  par- 
ticular need  or  urgency  for  the  Nike  X 
missile  in  southeast  Asia,  altho(ugh  there 
are  items  in  this  appropriation  for  missile 
development.  It  is  my  information  that 
$167  million  was  appropriated  jn  the  last 
defense  budget  for  research  an^  develop- 
ment of  the  Nike  X  missile,  which  to  this 
date,  has  not  been  spent  or  utilized.  It 
is  my  very  earnest  hope  that  ^he  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  go  forth  with  all 
deliberate  speed  toward  the  dej/elopment 
of  the  Nike  X  missile  and  that  the  regular 
defense  appropriation  will  contain  snSL- 
cient  funds  for  the  full  development  of 
this  much  needed  weapon.  ^The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  feel  strongly,  land  have 
publicly  stated,  the  need  for  ^n  air  de- 
fense missile  system  like  thi  Nike  X. 
They  agree  unanimously  that  the  United 
States  should  start  production  of  Ameri- 
can missile  defenses  this  flsca^  year. 


I  would  like  to  serve  notice  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  I  will  insist  that  this  mat- 
ter be  included  in  the  anticipated  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  I  am  calling 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  now  to 
take  whatever  steps  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  this  vital  project. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  principally  to  get  some  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  compliment  all 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  work  they  have  been 
doing  throughout  the  years.  This,  of 
course,  affects  every  person  in  America. 
Everyone  is  interested  in  our  defense, 
our  defense  capability  and  our  capability 
in  waging  war.  More  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  our  lives,  we  have  to  protect 
ourselves  first. 

As  has  been  said  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  compliment  the 
leaders  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  Rivers],  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  have  been  in  Congress  for 
19  years,  and  throughout  those  years 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  has  certainly  been  a  very  cour- 
teous and  affable  gentleman  in  every 
word  and  every  action  I  have  known. 
Prom  every  report  that  I  get  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  certainly  he  has 
done  a  great  job  with  the  committee 
since  he  has  become  chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  one 
or  two  questions  having  especially  to  do 
with  the  National  Guard.  I  notice  there 
is  a  statement  with  relation  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  I  believe  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  keep  the  Natloiial 
Guard  intact  as  much  as  possible,  as  it 
is  constituted  today.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  suppose  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  Air  Guard? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  The  Air  Guard  is 
treated  on  pages  13  to  15  of  the  report. 
There  we  express  our  concern  about  our 
tactical  airlift  capability.  We  have 
served  notice,  that  we  need  all  of  the  air- 
lift we  possess,  all  of  it,  and  all  of  the 
airlift  coming  into  being,  with  the  C-5A 
and  the  C-130E  and  the  C-141.  We  are 
coming  to  the  C-5A,  which  will  carry 
some  750  people.  When  all  of  these 
come  into  existence,  plus  the  ones  we 
have,  such  as  the  C-97,  the  C-121,  and 
the  C-124,  which  are  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard — with  all  of  these  we  still 
cannot  accommodate  all  of  our  airlift 
requirements.  So  long  as  southeast 
Asia  is  as  it  is,  it  is  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  committee — and  I  have  two 
subcommittees  working  on  these — that 
this  airlift  should  be  kept  inUct,  and  we 
have  so  notified  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  C-119  flying 


boxcars.  We  do  not  think  they  should 
be  eliminated.  They  are  needed,  and 
we  are  going  to  strive  to  keep  them. 

These  men  are  doing  magnificent 
work. 

The  gentleman  is  making  a  fine  con- 
tribution by  inquiring  about  their  wel- 
fare and  in  providing  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  him  the  assurance  that  we 
are  going  to  keep  these,  because  we  can- 
not and  must  not  be  without  them,  i 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  this 
assurance. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  would  agree  with 
me  that  this  was  the  subject  to  which 
I  was  addressing  myself,  perhaps  not  in 
too  clear  terms,  just  prior  to  the  gentle- 
man's taking  the  fioor. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  complete 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense did  announce  only  yesterday,  as  a 
result  of  statements  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation on  tactical  airlift  printed  here 
pertaining  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Reserve  units,  that  they 
would  not  be  further  demobilized  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
the  first  3  months  of  the  next.  Only 
yesterday  that  statement  was  made  ac- 
cording to  my  Information. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  want  to  phase  in  the 
C-130's.  We  have  made  this  not  only  a 
tactical  aircraft  but  also  a  strategic  air- 
craft by  putting  tanks  on  the  wings  and 
reinforcing  it.  This  C-130,  made  by 
Lockheed  down  in  Georgia,  with  turbo- 
prop engines,  can  fly  5,000  miles,  as  far 
as  the  C-141.  We  want  to  phase  this 
aircraft  into  the  Guard. 

We  do  not  want  to  deny  the  National 
Guard  anything,  because  we  need  them. 
W'?  want  to  modernize  the  National 
Guard,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that.  We 
want  to  give  them  more  modem  aircraft, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  make  this  very  definite 
statement,  and  I  am  also  glad  to  have  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri as  to  the  reaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  oiu*  country.  I  believe  it  is 
very  deserving. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  support  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  existing  Air  National 
Guard  units  be  maintained  in  active 
form,  at  least  so  long  as  this  country  is 
engaged  in  declared  or  undeclared  war. 
I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
thorough  and  dispassionate  analysis  of 
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the  situation.  And  I  agree  with  them 
that  this  is  no  time  to  abandon  any 
effective  arm  of  our  national  defense. 

The  Air  National  Guard  has  proved  its 
worth  and  capability  in  hundreds  of  lifts 
as  far  as  southeast  Asia.  Larger  and 
swifter  transport  carriers  are  on  the 
drawing  boards,  but  they  will  not  be 
operational  until  some  months  in  the 
future.  When  they  are  operational,  they 
will  serve  the  major  operations.  Hun- 
dreds of  lesser  operations  will  remain, 
most  of  which  can  be  best  served  by 
smaller  units. 

These  air  units  are  training  grounds 
for  needed  Air  Force  personnel.  The 
news  from  Vietnam  constantly  stresses 
the  shortage  of  qualified  pilots.  No 
other  source  is  available  if  we  are  to  fill 
the  need. 

Ah-  National  Guard  units  are  visible 
evidence  in  the  community  of  the  might 
and  power  of  the  United  States.  Scat- 
tered over  the  Nation  as  they  are,  they 
provide  a  practically  invulnerable  pro- 
tection in  case  this  country  is  attacked. 
They  could  scarcely  be  knocked  out,  all 
in  one  blow,  as  our  fieet  was  in  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  In  recent  years  we  have 
been  incUned  to  forget  that  we  have 
enemies  who  would  destroy  xis  if  they 
could.  While  we  may  say  that  a  sneak 
attack  Is  improbable,  we  could  scarcely 
claim  that  it  is  impossible.  These  widely 
scattered  air  units  are  additional  in- 
surance against  what  might  happen. 

Speaking  particularly  for  the  unit  at 
Martinsburg,  in  my  State,  I  would  say 
that  the  community  is  proud  of  it,  and 
the  State  is  proud  of  it;  it  has  State 
and  local  importance,  as  well  as  national 
importance;  not  only  does  it  attract 
ambitious  and  highly  useful  young  men 
to  the  service  of  their  coimtry — it  is  of 
practical  value  in  a  variety  of  unusual 
situations.  An  example  of  this  is  found 
in  a  very  recent  editorial  in  the  Martins- 
burg Journal,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  in  part,  as  follows : 

Due  notice  should  be  taken  and  proper 
credit  given  to  the  167th  Military  Airlift 
Group,  West  Virginia  Air  National  Guard, 
based  In  Martinsville,  for  the  flne  Job  It  did 
Sunday  (February  26)  In  alr-Uftlng  back  to 
this  city  some  of  the  St.  Joseph's  High  School 
students  and  associates  who  had  been  In- 
jured In  last  Friday's  train  wreck  tragedy. 

Planes  from  the  local  unit  flew  to  both 
Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg  to  bring  home 
a  number  of  the  Injured  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  remain  In  faraway  hos- 
pitals for  longer  periods  of  time.  This  was 
especially  helpful  at  this  time  because  of 
the  hazardous  condition  of  highways  In  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  state. 

An  organization  of  this  versatility  and 
usefulness  should  not  be  disbanded.  In- 
cidentally, in  the  train  wreck  to  which 
the  Journal  alludes,  four  people  were 
killed  and  72  were  injured,  which  points 
up  the  importance  of  the  help  which  the 
air  unit  was  able  to  give. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 


which  I  serve,  yielding  to  me  so  that 
I  may  state  my  views  briefiy  on  HJl. 
4515. 

Because  of  a  speaking  commitment 
to  business  and  defense  leaders  in  my 
own  district  to  discuss  the  ramifications 
of  this  and  other  present  governmental 
policy  and  legislation,  I  shall  be  unable 
to  be  present  on  the  fioor  late  this  after- 
noon when  this  bill  is  expected  to  be 
voted  and  passed  overwhelmingly. 

However,  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  in  general  support  of  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Like  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  rels^lng  on  the 
discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  have  prop- 
erly acquitted  their  responsibility  to  the 
Nation  to  assure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  receiving  full  value  for  the  tax 
money  which  is  spent  on  this  military 
investment. 

I  say  this  both  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  miUtary  situa- 
tion, and  in  connection  with  the  long- 
range  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  to  bring  us  to  an  honorable 
peace  which  can  be  maintained.  No  one 
regrets  more  than  I  that  money  spent 
for  machines  of  war  is  not  being  spent, 
instead,  for  materials  of  peace  and  the 
achievement  of  human  decency  and  the 
development  of  world  resources.  When 
we  come  to  the  time  that  all  nations  in 
the  world  share  my  view,  then  we  can 
utilize  these  resources  for  more  noble 
purposes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Rivers],  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  BUs  kindliness  and  courtesy 
are  very  dear  to  all  of  us,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  thoughtfulness 

I  wish  now  to  explain  briefly  the 
amendment  which,  at  the  proper  time, 
when  we  read  the  bill  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule,  I  shall  offer.  If  it  is  accepted, 
I  shall  support  H.R.  4515,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  is  identical  in  its  sub- 
stantive language  with  the  amendment 
passed  yesterday  in  the  other  body 
known  as  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
That  passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  19. 

As  I  say,  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment is  identical,  except  in  a  very  minor 
way  in  the  introductory  clause  where, 
in  order  to  conform  with  great  detail  to 
procedures  in  this  body,  it  is  made  clear 
that  this  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  limitation  on  the  authorizations  of 
H.R. 4515. 

In  essence,  what  the  amendment  does 
is  to  state  the  policy  of  Congress  on  the 
matters  involved  in  the  mihtary  author- 
ization for  Vietnam. 

The  first  statement  that  is  made  is  one 
of  a  firm  intention  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary support  for  our  armed  servicemen 
who  are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Having  said  that,  the  amendment  goes 
on  to  support  those  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  to  bring  that  conflict 
to  an  end  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  would  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  and  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  this  coimtry;  to  allow  the 


people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
the  affairs  of  their  coimtry  in  their  own 
way;  and,  finally,  to  indicate  support  for 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  and 
urge  the  reconvening  of  that  Geneva 
Conference  or  any  other  International 
meeting  of  nations  interested  in  the  con- 
flict, so  as  to  formulate  plans  for  bring- 
ing it  to  an  honorable  conclusion  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  principles. 

I  point  out  once  again  the  four  central 
points  that  are  made  in  this  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  peaceful  side  of  our 
activities.  I  thoroughly  agreed  with 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  said  in  de- 
bate just  a  few  minutes  ago;  namely, 
that  our  effort  in  Vietnam  cannot  be 
solely  a  military  effort  and  that  we  must 
consider  not  just  the  bolts  of  lightning 
but  the  olive  branch. 

The  four  facets  of  the  peacekeeping 
part  of  this  amendment  are,  as  I  said, 
to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war;  to 
use  all  opportunities  to  achieve  a  negoti- 
ated settlement;  to  support  the  construc- 
tive interests  of  other  international 
bodies  and  nations  involved.  Here  I 
point  out  that  while  they  are  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  what  is  clearly  meant 
by  this  is  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission,  and  con- 
ferences of  Asian  nations  such  as  those 
suggested  by  some  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  any  and  all  consortiums  of 
nations  which  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  here  to  what  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  are  all  about.  Ac- 
cording to  material  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Librai-y  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  the  Greneva  agreements  of 
1954  provided  for  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam 
and  for  the  withdrawal  of  French  forces 
to  the  south  of  the  military  demarcation 
line,  at  approximately  the  17th  parallel. 
The  entry  of  additional  military  units  or 
fresh  military  equipment,  except  to  re- 
place wornout  equipment,  was  pro- 
hibited. Neither  zone  was  to  adhere  to 
any  miUtary  alliance  nor  permit  the 
establishment  of  foreign  military  bases. 
The  country  was  to  be  unified  with  gen- 
eral elections  scheduled  for  July  1956. 

The  so-called  Geneva  accord  of  1962 
had  to  do  mainly  with  Laos,  but  there 
there  was  the  clear  provision  that  Laos 
was  to  remain  neutral;  a  provision  which 
is  today  being  violated  by  the  use  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  through  portions  of 
Laos. 

I  mention  these  because  In  the  sense 
of  Congress  amendment  which  the  other 
body  passed  there  Is  a  reference  to  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  It  Is  Important,  I 
beUeve,  that  we  refresh  our  recollection 
as  to  what  those  accords  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  that  this  is 
a  constructive  amendment.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  there  will  not  be  opposition 
to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  constructive  amend- 
ment because  this  military  authoriza- 
tion which  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
cannot  tell  the  whole  story.  The  whole 
story  can  only  be  told  by  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation similar  to  that  passed  yesterday 
by  the  other  body,  which  displays  not 
only  the  bolts  of  hghtning  but  the  olive 
branch. 
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Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Jpissourl? 

Mr.  HALL.  Just  as  a  contriliution  at 
this  point,  I  would  inquire  if  thje  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  I  know  lis  a  stu- 
dent of  this  proposition,  does  recall  and 
does  have  in  mind  the  text  and  the  con- 
clusions, but  for  the  last  few  panagraphs, 
of  the  speech  of  our  U.S.  Ambaisador  to 
the  United  Nations  at  Howard]  Univer- 
sity on  the  Vietnam  peace  efforts,  which 
was  dated  February  10  of  this  year? 

The  reason  why  I  ask  that  question  in 
particular,  is  because  after  he  made  a 
strong  plea  that  we  must  look;  for  the 
kernel  of  the  problem,  or  the  mdat  of  the 
nut.  as  we  would  say  in  my  hills  it  home; 
for  some  way  where  we  can  get  together 
on  peace,  he  looks  back  to  thq  Geneva 
accord  and  says: 

But  I  must  add  quickly  that  thli  does  not 
necessarily  Indicate  a  real  meetli  g  of  the 
minds,  because  of  doubts  that  all  sifles  Inter- 
pret the  Geneva  agreements  In  the  same 
light.  Hanoi  has  said  that  the  (ssence  of 
the  Geneva  agreements  is  contali  ed  In  its 
••four  polnte."  But  the  four  points  would 
not  put  Hanoi  under  any  restraint  or  obliga- 
tions in  its  hostile  activities  against  the 
South,  which  the  Geneva  accords  explicitly 
prohibit. 

Besides,  as  I  already  pointed  ( ut,  these 
points  insist  that  the  South's  futur  j  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  piogram  of 
a  group  which  was  not  referred  to  In  the 
Geneva  accords  and  did  not  even  eslst  when 
they  were  written.  And  in  any  ciise,  if  the 
Geneva  accords  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
settlement,  it  would  obviously  be  necessary 
to  revitalize  the  international  machinery 
which  they  provided  for  supervlsldn — which 
is  presently  operating  under  seve-e  limita- 
tions; to  incorporate  effective  Int  irnational 
guarantees;  and  to  upniate  other  Drovlslons 
of  the  accords  which  on  their  face  i  ire  clearly 
out  of  date. 

Despite  these  problems  of  Intel  pretatlon, 
it  can  be  said  that  if  the  meanl  ig  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  were  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter for  genuine  negotiation,  then  the  con- 
stant reference  to  these  agreements  by  both 
sides  would  be  more  than  a  verbal  !  imilarlty; 
it  would  be  a  significant  and  hope!  ul  sign  of 
the  prospects  for  settlement. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  con- 
tinued with  three  other  pajragraphs 
which  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  makirg  it  very 
questionable  as  to  whether  th(!  Geneva 
accord,  to  which  neither  South  Vietnam 
nor  the  United  States  were  signatories 
in  1954,  and  even  as  changed  in  1962, 
would  be  applicable  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  that  information? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  expound  further  upon  iiat  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  shall  later  propose  does  i^ot  cover 
Hanoi's  four  points,  and  I  wouljd  be  very 
desirous  that  this  point  be  cleany  made. 
It  refers,  not  to  any  Hanoi  declaration, 
but  to  the  Geneva  accords.  TT^e  mere 
fact  that  Hanoi  may  have  taken  some 
part  of  the  Geneva  accords  and  clothed 
them  in  its  own  language  anji  floated 
various  formulations  of  that  fi-om  time 
to  time,  was  indeed  the  subject  matter 
of    the    paragraphs    from    Aitbassador 


Goldberg  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  just  referred. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  introduce,  and  which  I 
am  now  previewing  so  to  speak,  there  Is 
no  such  suggestion  that  Hanoi's  four 
points  are  identical  with  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords to  which  we  refer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Am- 
bassador does  refer  to  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord in  his  Howard  University  speech. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  he  summarizes  them 
in  the  balance  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
certainly  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that 
had  the  Geneva  accord  worked  in  the 
first  place,  there  would  be  no  difiBculty 
in  southeast  Asia,  at  least,  concerning  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  at  this 
time:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  so  correct  that  it 
has  had  us  and  the  other  side 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
United  States  and  our  adversaries  in 
North  Vietnam  respected  the  1956  free- 
election  mandate  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accords,  South  Vietnam  might  have  been 
on  the  way  to  free  elections,  and  toward 
the  beginnings  of  democracy,  which 
might  well  have  obviated  the  horrible 
agonies  which  we  are  now  undergoing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  raising  that  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  was  an 
election  of  all  of  Vietnam,  was  it  not, 
as  is  subscribed  to  in  the  Geneva  accord, 
but  not  separate  of  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam?  Further  it  was  con- 
trolled by  a  "troika"  with  veto  power. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
regret  that  our  side  was  as  misguided  as 
the  other  side,  in  our  not  insisting  upon 
free  elections  in  that  part  of  Vietnam 
which  was  not  under  Communist  control. 
Geneva.  1954:  The  Broken  Mold 
(By  Victor  Bator) 

For  all  their  differences,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing participants  in  the  Vietnam  debate  seem 
to  agree  that  the  military  and  political  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
offer  the  best  basis  for  peace  negotiations. 
The  point  has  been  argued,  with  different 
emphasis  to  be  sure,  by  Senator  J.  William 
Pulbrlght  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson.  As  the  French  di- 
plomat Jean  Chauvel  put  it  in  Le  Monde  in 
January  after  a  round  of  official  visits  In 
Asia.  "No  matter  where  one  turns.  Washing- 
ton. Peking.  Hanoi,  or  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  all  take  their  cues  from  the  Joint 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference."  But 
can  the  emergency  solutions  adopted  twelve 
summers  ago  be  applied  to  the  crisis  in  South- 
east Asia  today? 

The  Geneva  Agreements  of  July,  1954,  were 
reached  at  a  conference  of  nine  states.  Five 
of  them — France,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States — were  non-Indo- 
Chinese,  •outsiders,"  as  it  were.  The  other 
four — Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North),  Laos,  and  the  State  of 
Vietnam  (South) — were  parts  of  the  old 
French  Indo-Chlna.    The  signed  documents 


of  the  conference  were  six  unilateral  declara- 
tions by  Cambodia,  Prance,  and  Laos — two 
from  each,  with  none  from  either  of  the  two 
Vletnams — and  three  armistice  agreements, 
one  each  for  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
The  "Agreement  on  Cessation  of  Hostili- 
ties in  Vietnam"  contains  six  chapters  with 
forty-seven  articles  and  an  annex.  Chapters 
I,  II,  rv,  and  V  deal,  respectively,  with  a  pro- 
visional demarcation  line  separating  the 
north  and  south  zones,  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  with  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  Internees,  and  with  miscellaneous 
detaUs.  There  are  provisions  In  them  to  pre- 
vent reprisals,  to  secure  democratic  liberties, 
and  to  assure  the  right  of  choice  of  domicile. 
Chapter  VI  deals  with  a  joint  commission  of 
the  two  armies — the  People's  Army  of  Viet- 
nam and  French  Union  Forces — and  with 
an  international  supervisory  commission 
that  was  to  control  and  supervise  the  cease- 
fire. These  five  chapters  clearly  state  that 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  are  not  govern- 
ments but  the  two  opposing  army  conunands, 
the  People's  Army  and  the  French  Union 
Forces.  Chapter  III  provides  that  no  mili- 
tary personnel,  war  materiel,  or  new  military 
bases  shall  be  introduced,  nor  shall  any  mill- 
tary  bases  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
state  be  allowed,  or  military  alliances  or 
either  area  (north  and  south  of  the  demarca- 
tion line)  be  \ised  to  further  an  aggressive 
policy. 

DRAWING   THE   LINE 

The  political  dispositions  were  all  supposed 
to  be  contained  In  a  document  entitled  the 
"Final  Declaration  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence." This  document,  which  remained  un- 
signed, had  no  contracting  parties  and  no 
conamon  obligations.  Agreement  to  It  by  the 
seven  assenting  powers  was  simply  oral. 

Nine  of  the  Declaration's  thirteen  para- 
graphs (1-5  and  8-11)  In  essence  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  six  unilateral  declarations  and 
the  three  armistice  agreements.  Paragraph 
12  does  not  say  anything  specific  affecting  the 
Vietnamese  situation  but  enjoins  the  five 
non-Indo-Chinese  conference  participant* 
"to  refrain  from  any  interference  In  [the] 
internal  affairs"  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam. In  Paragraph  13  the  participants  at 
the  conference  agree  to  consult  each  other  on 
any  question  that  might  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  International  Supervisory  Commis- 
sion. This  leaves  us  Paragraphs  6  and  7, 
which  might  form  the  basis  for  a  new  Viet- 
nam agreement  If  the  idea  of  the  return  to 
Geneva  1954  is  at  all  workable. 

Paragraph  6  has  considerable  slgnlflcance. 
It  asserts  that  the  purpose  of  the  Vietnam 
armistice  agreement  was  to  settle  mUltary 
questions,  and  that  the  demarcation  line  it 
prescribed  was  not  meant  to  be  "a  political 
or  territorial  boundary."  This  paragraph  also 
expresses  the  conviction  that  the  execution 
of  the  agreements  "creates  the  necessary  basis 
for  the  achievement  in  the  near  future  of  a 
political  settlement."     (Italics  added.) 

Paragraph  7  prescribes  such  a  settlement 
•'effected  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Independence,  unity,  and  territorial 
Integrity."  It  directed  that  the  settlement 
"permit  the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the 
fundamental  freedoms,  guaranteed  by  demo- 
cratic instituOons."  And  It  called  for  •'free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot"  to  be  held 
In  July.  1956.  The  text  In  no  way  linked 
the  elections  with  unification. 

None  of  these  political  dispositions  could 
be  Interpreted  as  partitioning  Vietnam  Into 
two  states.  The  armistice  agreement,  how- 
ever, had  Just  this  effect.  Though  the  first 
article  of  Chapter  I.  on  the  "Provisional 
Military  Demarcation  Line  and  Demilitarized 
Zone,"  appears  purely  military  in  nature, 
when  combined  with  Article  14  In  Chapter 
II  it  was  the  indicator  of  a,  Une  (roughly 
along  the  17th  parallel)  that  was  to  become 
the  frontier  separating  the  two  Vletnams. 

Article  I  merely  said  that  "A  provisional 
military  demarcation  line  shall  be  fixed,  on 
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either  side  of  which  the  forces  of  the  two 
parties  shall  be  regrouped  after  their  with- 
drawal, the  forces  of  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Vietnam  to  the  north  of  the  line  and  the 
forces  of  the  French  Union  to  the  south." 
Chapter  II,  Article  14,  dealt  with  "PoUUcal 
and  administrative  measures  in  the  two  re- 
grouping zones."  It  said:  '•Pending  the  gen- 
eral elections  which  vclU  bring  about  the  unl- 
flcaUon  of  Vietnam,  the  conduct  of  civil 
administration  In  each  regrouping  zone  shall 
be  In  the  hands  of  the  party  whose  forces 
are  to  be  regrouped  there  in  virtue  of  the 
present  agreement." 

The  text  thus  allocated  tempMDrary  civil 
administration  to  the  People's  Army  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  French  Union  Forces  In  Indo- 
Chlna,  although  neither  of  them  had  an 
organization  to  do  this.  It  ignored  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  the  most  Interested 
parties  of  the  conference,  the  two  Vietna- 
mese delegations,  and  in  this  single  clumsy 
and  cloudy  sentence  provided  the  basis  for 
two  bitterly  antagonistic  states.  A  provi- 
sion that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  demarcation  Une  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  the  Joint  Commission 
of  the  two  parties  underscored  the  division. 
Curiously,  when  the  text  took  up  the  spe- 
cial treatment  of  the  Red  River  Delta  (Hanoi 
and  Haiphong),  reference  to  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam  was  dropped.  In  Its  place, 
the  civil  administration  north  of  the  line 
was  assigned  to  the  "Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam,"  which  up  to  that  point  had  not 
been  mentioned  at  all. 

This  clause  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
poses  endless  legal  dilemmas.  First  of  all, 
when  It  was  signed  In  July,  1954,  by  French 
Brigadier  General  Henri  Delteil,  there  existed 
a  solemn  declaration  and  a  treaty  not  yet 
ratified,  but  Initialed  by  French  Premier  Jo- 
seph Lanlel  and  the  State  of  Vietnam's 
Premier  Buu  Loc,  by  which  France  recog- 
nized Vietnam  "as  a  fully  Independent  and 
sovereign  state."  Thus,  although  a  French 
general  could  well  sight  a  purely  military 
cease-fire  agreement,  he  had  no  legal  au- 
thority to  be  a  party  to  either  the  temporary 
or  permanent  bisection  of  the  soverign  State 
of  Vietnam.  How  was  It  possible,  then,  for 
seven  conference  participants  to  assert — 
through  the  Pinal  Declaration — to  the  French 
general's  acts  affecting  political  and  admin- 
istrative matters  In  Vietnam? 

Again,  there  Is  a  conflict  between  Para- 
graph 7  of  the  Final  Declaration,  which 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  free  general 
elections  was  purely  to  establish  funda- 
mental freedoms  guaranteed  by  democratic 
institutions,  and  Article  14  of  the  armistice 
agreement,  which  said  that  elections  were 
to  bring  about  Vietnam's  unification.  Which 
purpose  was  to  take  precedence?  Moreover, 
since  Vietnam  was  not  legally  disunited  but 
was  simply  to  be  provisionally  divided  Into 
"regrouping"  zones,  what  was  the  Intent  of 
the  words  "pending  the  general  elections 
which  would  bring  about  the  unification  of 
Vietnam"?  If  unification  was  Indeed  neces- 
sary, separation  was  already  Implicit.  Viet- 
nam was  In  fact  represented  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  by  two  governments,  each  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  by  a  different  group  of 
countries.  The  pretense  that  a  single  Viet- 
nam was  being  dealt  vrlth  was  a  weird  diplo- 
matic evasion. 

These  legally  contradictory  features  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement  are  perhaps  under- 
standable In  the  circumstances;  the  five 
"outside"  powers  could  not  disenfranchise 
and  banish  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Vietnam,  which  at  the  time  of  the  confer- 
ence had  been  recognized  by  more  than  thirty 
foreign  states;  nor  were  they  seeking  to  set 
up  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  rebellious  Vletminh  as  a 
separate  but  equal  government  that  in  July, 
1954,  had  no  territory,  no  frontiers,  and  no 
capital,  and  was  recognized  only  by  China, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  few  Communist 
satellites. 


In  addition.  It  nUght  be  maintained  that 
Vietnam  was  not  actually  partitioned  but 
that  the  two  political  groups  claiming  to 
represent  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
had  each  been  assigned  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try pending  elections  to  decide  what  govern- 
ment the  people  wanted.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference,  it  could  be  argued,  was  to  end 
the  war.  The  political  settlement  was  to  be 
left  to  the  electorate. 

THE  DISSENTERS 

The  Geneva  Conference,  In  fact,  ended 
with  two  great  achievements :  It  did  stop  the 
war  and  It  eliminated  a  crisis  In  the  western 
alliance,  ending,  in  President  Elsenhower's 
words,  "anxious  hours  and  days  when  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  tried  to  find  among 
themselves  at  least  a  temporary,  workable 
unity." 

Yet  no  matter  how  important  these  two 
achievements  were  at  the  time,  when  one 
compares  the  war  today  with  the  situation 
In  1954  It  Is  obvious  that  different  areas,  an- 
tagonists, and  military  situations  are  in- 
volved. Nor  did  the  Geneva  Conference  pro- 
duce an  agreement  among  the  seven  assent- 
ing participants,  or  even  an  agreed  text. 
What  came  out  of  the  conference — the  un- 
signed Final  Declaration — was  a  skillful 
trompe-Vaeil  to  which  the  two  parties  most 
directly  concerned  did  not  subscribe. 

The  State  of  Vietnam  protested  solemnly 
against  the  conditions  of  the  Declaration,  al- 
though it  undertook  "to  make  and  support 
every  effort  to  re-establish  a  real  and  lasting 
peace  and  not  to  use  force  to  resist  the 
procedures  for  carrying  the  cease-fire  Into 
effect."  It  did  not  promise  to  respect  the 
political  result.  The  United  States  took  note 
of  the  first  12  of  the  13  paragraphs,  and 
promised  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  that  might  disturb  the  execution 
of  the  agreements.  Its  unilateral  declara- 
tion, however,  supported  the  Vietnamese 
protest  against  arrangements  made  without 
their  consent  by  saying  "that  peoples  are  en- 
titled to  determine  their  own  future  and 
that  [the  United  States]  will  not  join  In  an 
arrangement  which  would  hinder  this."  Es- 
sentially, the  U.S.  objection  to  Paragraph  13 
was  that  it  opened  the  way  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  being  consulted  by  Communist 
China. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  partici- 
pants except  the  State  of  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  wanted  above  all  to  end  the 
fighting.  France  was  eager  to  be  relieved  of 
military  Involvement.  For  the  other  three 
"outside"  participants — China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Britain — the  end  of  the  fighting 
removed  the  danger  of  entanglement  In  the 
quarrels  of  minor  nations  that  might  lead  to 
a  large-scale  war  between  East  and  West. 
These  three  pwwers  wer«  more  moderators 
than  opponents  at  Geneva. 

The  primary  motivation  of  the  Vletminh 
was  to  consolidate  their  rule  somewhere, 
anywhere.  In  Vietnam.  To  accomplish  this, 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  willing  to  make  political 
concessions  from  his  militarily  superior  posi- 
tion. So  it  came  about  that,  on  May  25,  the 
head  of  the  Vletminh  delegation  first  men- 
tioned partition.  It  was  to  be  based  on  a 
regrouping  of  forces  on  either  side  of  a  line 
of  demarcation  that  would  give  both  parties 
an  area  with  a  sufficiently  large  population  to 
exist  Independently. 

Firm  opposition  came  mainly  from  the 
State  of  Vietnam,  which  the  other  parties 
had  expected  to  make  the  sacrifices  clearing 
the  way  for  a  settlement.  But  In  spite  of  Its 
otherwise  weak  position,  the  State  of  Viet- 
nam held  one  trump  card — the  support  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  It  proved  Impossible 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  French-backed 
Chief  of  State.  Bao  Dal,  or  later  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  to  partition  or  to  the 
cession  of  any  pmrt  of  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munist rebels.  The  Vietnam  delegation 
operated  upon  the  assumption  that  a  settle- 


ment was  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  them, 
because  If  Geneva  failed,  the  United  States 
would  enter  the  fight. 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  with  the  prestige  that  the 
victory  at  Dienbienphu  had  given  him  and 
the  military  superiority  that  was  his,  would 
not  renounce  his  claim  to  leadership  of  all 
Vietnam.  He  was  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions for  a  temporjiry  settlement  but  would 
not  agree  to  anything  that  would  preclude 
his  ultimate  rule  of  a  unified  Vietnam.  Even 
so.  Molotov  and  Chou  En-lai  had  to  put  con- 
siderable pressure  on  the  Vletminh  at  Geneva 
to  surrender — for  what  it  expected  would 
only  be  a  short  time — some  of  the  areas  It 
had  conquered  and  controlled. 

POINT    OF    NO    RETURN 

The  contradictions  and  the  equivocations 
in  the  documents  that  emerged  from  the 
Geneva  Conference  gain  added  emphasis  by 
the  procedure  by  which  they  were  reached. 
As  narrated  in  memoirs  such  as  those  of 
Anthony  Eden,  who  presided  at  Geneva,  or 
In  the  detailed  accounts  of  Bernard  B.  Fall, 
Jean  Lacouture,  and  Philippe  DevUlers,  par- 
tition— so  ambiguously  treated  in  the  docu- 
ments— was  the  most  Impyortant  subject  of 
bargaining,  both  In  principle  and  in  its  geo- 
graphical application.  It  was  discussed  con- 
tinually, If  confidentially,  within  each  dele- 
gation, but  for  a  time  was  carefully  Ignored 
when  the  delegations  met. 

When  at  least  partition  was  openly 
broached  by  the  Vletminh.  the  French  and 
British  were  elated.  Prom  that  moment  the 
location  of  the  dividing  Une  became  the 
principal  hurdle  blocking  the  road  to  a  settle- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  order  to 
underscore  his  insistence  that  it  be  drawn 
on  the  17th  parallel  and  to  demonstrate  west- 
ern unity  on  this  point,  flew  frc«n  Washing- 
ton to  Paris  to  meet  with  Eden  and  Premier 
Pierre  Mend^s-Prance.  There  were  discus- 
sions even  about  the  viability  of  the  two 
parts.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  ac- 
tivity could  have  been  devoted  to  the  loca- 
tion of  a  temporary  military  demarcation 
line,  a  kind  of  billeting  arrangement  that 
would  shortly  disappear.  The  innocent- 
sounding  text  of  the  final  agreement  must 
have  signified  something  of  greater  Import. 

Since  the  contradictions  and  equivocations 
thus  Involve  more  than  the  documents  them- 
selves, to  what  agreement  Is  It  now  sug- 
gested that  we  return — to  the  explicit  sense 
of  the  texts,  or  to  the  tacit  understanding 
masked  by  them?  If  It  Is  the  texts  that  are 
now  so  Inviting,  which  ones  shaU  be  taken 
out  of  the  drawer — those  which  held  that 
Vietnamese  unity  remained  intact  or  those 
which  provided  for  reunification  of  the  two 
parts?  Or,  If  such  technicalities  are  to  be 
ignored,  should  we  retiUTi  to  the  negotiated 
agreement  as  it  was  vmderstood  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  as  It  was  understood  and  repudiated 
by  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Bao  Dal  and  of  Diem,  or  as  It  appeared  in 
1954  to  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
or  to  Russia  and  China — as  a  basis  of  a  new 
balance  of  political  power?  It  Is  obvious 
that  a  "return"  to  Geneva  of  1954  would 
mean  as  many  things  as  there  were  parties 
to  It.  as  would  immediately  become  clear 
when  the  assorted  representatives  reached 
the  conference  table. 

Finally,  the  fundamental  consideration 
why  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  cannot 
provide  the  basis  for  a  settlement  today  Is 
that  the  power  balance  in  Asia  has  been 
Irreparably  altered.  China,  which  was 
neither  strong  nor  Independent,  today  Is 
both.  France,  the  most  Interested  party  In 
1954,  Is  almost  out  of  the  picture  now. 
If  another  conference  Is  to  be  called,  It  must 
Include  such  vitally  concerned  nations  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indo- 
nesia, India,  and  Pakistan.  China  has  now 
become  one  of  the  heaviest  elements  In  the 
balance  of  power  in  Asia  and  It  has  become 
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Independent  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Aa  a  mili- 
tary threat  Its  potential  is  steadily  growing. 
The  Geneva  Agreements  were  an  accom- 
modation among  a  Soviet  Union  that  was  not 
much  Interested,  a  poet-lmpertallst  Prance 
and  Britain,  and  a  sUll  weak  Cl»lna.  All 
were  seeking  the  end  of  a  chaptier.  The 
problem  today  is  not  one  of  the  liauldatlon 
of  French  colonial  possessions  bui  the  re- 
making— with  the  participation  of  the  great 
and  small  nations  whose  Interests  are  at 
stake — of  the  power  structure  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlmq  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to^  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gubser].  I 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairma^.  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  bill  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Houie  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  out  distin- 
guished chairman,  a  man  whom  I  In- 
tensely admire  and  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
HJl.  4515,  the  supplemental  aqthorlza- 
tion  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967.        I 

But  before  I  delve  into  certain  Icontents 
of  the  bill,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  1>.  Men- 
del RrvERs,  for  the  fair  manner  In  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings.  After  hear- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  Defanse  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief d  of  Staff, 
we  then  went  into  the  procuren^nt  por- 
tion of  the  bill  by  service  and  [followed 
the  same  format  in  connection  |with  re- 
search and  development  and  ;  military 
construction.  At  each  junctuJe,  every 
member  of  the  committee  was  permitted 
to  question  every  witness.  While  this  is 
a  time-consuming  process,  I  caji  assure 
you  this  results  in  a  thoroughlj|  consid- 
ered bill  by  informed  memberi  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  call  your  attention  specifically 
to  the  military  construction  pxjrtion  of 
the  blU.  This  totals  $624,500,000.  Last 
year,  the  fiscal  year  1966  supplemental 
provided  $1,238  million  for  construction 
in  connection  with  our  efforts  iji  south- 
east Asia.  No  authorization  and  funding 
have  been  provided  for  southeast  Asia 
support  since  the  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
year  1966  supplemental  legislation.  That 
act  provided  for  planned  deployments 
and  a  base  for  a  limited  numberj  of  addi- 
tional deployments  should  their  be  re- 
quired. 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  be^n  a  sub- 
stsuitial  increase  in  total  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel now  serving  in  southeast  Asia.  As 
a  result,  facilities  which  were  constructed 
to  minimEil  quality  standards  must  now 
be  upgraded.  Additional  facilities  to 
support  increased  operations  imust  be 
provided.  These  include  suppfly,  com- 
munications, ship  repair,  hospital,  and 
maintenance  facilities.  The  inctease  also 
requires  backup  in  the  United  States 
principally  In  the  nature  of  training  fa- 
cilities. Of  the  total  request,  approxi- 
mately $74  million  are  for  faolllties  in 
the  United  States.  ] 

For  the  Army,  we  have  provided  au- 


thorization in  the  amount  of  $288,500,- 
000.  The  Army  construction  program  In 
South  Vietnam  consists  primarily  of 
operational  facilities,  troop  housing, 
roads,  utilities,  and  hydraulic  fill.  In 
addition,  some  supply  maintenance,  ad- 
ministrative and  medical  facilities  are 
Included.  With  the  approval  of  this  bill, 
the  Army's  military  construction  portion 
of  support  for  southeast  Asia  Is  approx- 
imately $1,102  million  of  which  approx- 
imately 69  percent  would  be  applied  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  largest  single 
Army  requirement  in  this  supplemental 
program  represents  about  31  percent  of 
the  total  request  for  South  Vietnam  smd 
is  for  operational  facilities  consisting 
mainly  of  airfield  complexes,  communi- 
cations, and  waterfront  facilities. 

The  bill  includes  $140  million  for  the 
Navy.  It  provides  for  piers,  airfield 
facilities,  commtmicatlons,  administra- 
tive housing,  utilities,  and  lines  of  com- 
munication. Construction  for  the  Navy 
primarily  is  needed  principally  In  the 
First  Corps  area.  When  we  approve 
tills  bill,  the  Navy  will  have  had  authori- 
zation for  approximately  $546  million 
for  construction  in  southeast  Asia,  of 
which  75  percent  is  for  construction  in 
South  Vietnam. 

For  the  Air  Force,  we  have  Included 
an  amount  of  $196  million.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  the  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction program  in  this  supplemental 
is  for  nine  airbase  complexes  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  requirements 
are  for  nine  airbase  complexes.  Gen- 
erally, these  requirements  cover  the 
complete  spectrum  of  categories  of 
operational  facilities:  that  is,  fueling 
systems,  navigational  aids,  communica- 
tions, radar,  base,  ordnance,  and  squad- 
ron operations  as  well  as  maintenance, 
supply,  housing,  and  utilities.  When  we 
approve  this  bill,  the  Air  Force  will  have 
had  construction  authority  in  support  of 
southeast  Asia  in  the  amount  of  $704 
million,  of  which  52  percent  is  for  South 
Vietnam. 

During  the  hearings  concern  was  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  so-called  blank 
check  approach  to  military  construc- 
tion authorization  for  the  southeast  Asia 
program.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  arrived  at  an  agreement  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  committee.  In  a 
memorandum  of  understanding,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  agreed  to  consider 
the  military  construction  projects  in  the 
United  States  as  firm  items  that  could 
not  be  reprogramed.  In  addition,  he 
agreed  to  notify  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  at  least  1  week  prior  to  approving 
authorization  to  reprogram  items  con- 
tained in  the  Service-furnished  backup 
books  when  such  reprograming  would 
amount  to  one  million  dollars  or  more. 
This,  in  essence,  gives  the  committee  a 
chance  to  make  its  voice  known  on  re- 
programlng  efforts.  While  it  does  not 
bind  the  Secretary  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  it  is  a  step 
toward  bringing  the  Congress  closer  Into 
partnership  with  the  Secretary  in  arriv- 
ing at  major  decisions. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  we  could  do  at 
this  particular  time  because  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility  must  be  permitted  in 


order  to  meet  ever-changing  conditions 
in  the  war  area. 

Our  report  on  pages  27  and  28  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  installations  where 
projects  are  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  comprehensive  hear- 
ings that  we  have  held,  I  know  that  what 
is  authorized  in  this  supplemental  is  es- 
sential to  our  efforts  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  know  our  men  need  these  items.  They 
are  committed  by  their  commander  in 
chief  to  a  desperate  struggle  and  they 
are  performing  bravely  without  bitter- 
ness or  doubt.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
provide  what  is  necessary  to  give  those 
brave  men  the  best  possible  chance  of 
coming  home  alive. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  much  reflection,  I  find  I  must  op- 
pose this  bill.  The  decision  to  do  so  has 
not  come  easy.  But  conscience  and  con- 
viction require  that  I  do  so. 

For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  our  course  in  Vietnam. 
In  any  number  of  speeches  here  and  in 
my  district,  I  have  sought  to  present  the 
basis  of  my  disagreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration's course  in  southeast  Asia. 
A  statement  Issued  by  11  Members  of 
Congress  on  Tuesday,  annoimclng  their 
Intention  to  oppose  this  supplemental 
authorization,  included  what  I  believe 
useful  alternatives  to  our  present  course 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  certain  points  in  the  state- 
ment, however,  which  I  believe  deserve 
some  amplification. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  case  for 
suspending  the  bombings  of  the  north 
is  very  strong  indeed.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  has  admitted  that  the  bombings 
have  not  "significantly  reduced  the  flow 
of  men  and  materiel  to  the  south." 
Others  have  so  argued  for  months.  Nor 
is  it  any  longer  necessary  to  argue  that 
the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment turns  on  our  continuation  of  the 
bombings.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
morale  of  that  government  should  oc- 
cupy the  highest  place  on  our  priorities. 
I  do  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
negotiations  and  a  settlement  occupy  the 
highest  priority  on  our  national  agenda. 
There  is  considerable  evidence,  ex- 
pressed in  reports  of  journalists  and 
statements  of  diplomats  from  all  over  the 
world,  that  a  cessation  of  bombings 
might  be  an  important  step  toward 
bringing  about  negotiations. 

In  light  of  those  representations,  I  find 
it  deeply  disturbing  that  our  Government 
continues  to  insist  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese offer  a  reciprocal  military  act  in 
exchange  for  a  bombing  cessation.  It  is 
the  view  of  many — and  one  which  I 
share — that  certain  fundamental  diplo- 
inatic  questions  underlie  this  Insistence. 
Our  demand  for  reciprocity,  they  argue, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  deeper  demand  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  accept  our  defini- 
tion of  the  war.  It  is  a  demand  that  they 
equate  infiltration  from  the  north  with 
the  bombings  of  the  north.  It  is  a  de- 
mand that  they  accept  aggression  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And 
as  such,  it  is  a  very  serious  and  very 
basic  demand. 
But  what  do  our  actions  look  like  to 
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the  North  Vietnamese?  What,  after  all, 
to  them,  distinguishes  infiltration  from 
the  north  and  infiltration  from  the 
west?  Can  they  be  expected  to  equate 
an  increase  in  bombings  with  an  increase 
in  ground  forces?  The  view  from  the 
north,  in  other  words,  is  quite  different 
from  ours. 

The  North  Vietnamese  view  may  be 
cause  for  interesting  historical  study. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  two  nations 
anxious  for  peace  must  prevent  it  by 
proud  insistence  that  their  theory  of  war 
prevail.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  its  strength  as  a 
world  power,  cannot  afford  to  forsake  its 
insistence  that  the  north  accept  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  struggle.  I  believe 
we  can  abandon  our  demand  for  reci- 
procity and  gain  in  exchange  some  deeply 
needed  world  respect,  as  well  as  progress 
toward  negotiations.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes  the  bombing  of  the 
north  should  be  terminated. 

Far  more  complicated,  however,  and 
finally  far  more  important,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  political  settlement  in  the  south. 
By  refusing  to  recognize  and  negotiate 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  pursuing  a 
policy  of  total  political  victory.  The 
alternatives  are  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
siderable influence  and  power  of  the 
front  in  the  south  or  to  seek  to  deprive 
them  of  that  power  and  any  future 
power.  The  latter  course,  in  effect, 
aspires  to  total  political  victory.  And 
such  a  policy  could  be  disastrous.  The 
issue,  of  course,  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plex. I  do  not  happen  to  believe  that 
as  yet  the  administration  Is  clearly  seek- 
ing to  deny  the  National  Liberation 
Front  all,  or  even  any,  political  power 
in  the  future.  But  I  do  believe  that  our 
course  so  far  leaves  that  impression. 

Yet  the  issue  remains,  and  simply 
stated  amounts  to  this:  At  what  pohit 
are  we  prepared  to  seek  to  Integrate  the 
National  Liberation  Front  into  the  politi- 
cal process  in  South  Vietnam?  For 
example,  we  now  say  we  would  accept 
the  participation  of  any  South  Vietna- 
mese faction  in  a  futm-e  government  fol- 
lowing free  elections.  That  is  a  laudable 
policy.  Yet  it  also  begs  an  important 
and  prior  question:  Are  we  prepared  to 
see  the  participation  of  any  South  Viet- 
namese faction  in  the  preparation  of 
those  elections?  It  does  not  take  great 
sophistication  to  appreciate  that  the  re- 
sults of  many  elections  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  procedures  under  which 
those  elections  are  conducted.  Who  Is 
to  set  those  procedures?  Who  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  enforcement? 

That   question    is   still    unanswered. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing to  find  the  administration  constantly 
maintaining  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  is  merely  an  instnunent  of  Hanoi. 
A  policy  which  thus  characterizes  the 
front  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  realism  about  the  front's  even- 
tual and,  to  my  mind,  necessary  role  in 
the  future  political  life  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  we  must  be  prepared  to  swMiept 
some  form  of  National  Liberation  Front 
participation  in  negotiations  to  set  elec- 
tion procedures.  I  also  think  we  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  that  a  future  South 
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Vietnam  may  be  insecure  and  unstable. 
And  I  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  find 
the  Communists  with  considerably  more 
infiuence  in  the  south  than  we  might 
prefer. 

In  effect,  then,  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  in  South  Vietnam  tomorrow  what 
we  accepted  in  Laos  5  years  ago — coali- 
tion government. 

The  prospect  is  not  a  happy  one.  Pop- 
ular front  and  coalition  governments  do 
not  have  a  record  of  stability  or  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  choose  in 
Vietnam,  not  wish.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween an  open-ended  military  confiict 
and  a  risky  political  conflict.  And  we 
must  weigh  that  choice  against  the  in- 
terest of  America  as  well  as  that  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  our  interest  lies  in  an  immedi- 
ate end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  a 
gradual  disengagement  from  southeast 
Asia.  And  I  l>elieve  those  goals  can  be 
achieved  if  the  United  States  ends  the 
bombings,  and  makes  known  in  the  ap- 
propriate way  its  willingness  to  discuss 
and  eventually  accept  some  form  of 
coalition  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  course  of  action  is  apparently  be- 
ing passed  by  in  the  hope  that  new  incre- 
ments of  escalation  will  achieve  what 
past  measures  have  not.  And  so  we  are 
now  mining  rivers  in  North  Vietnam. 
We  are  continuing  to  seek  that  hypo- 
thetical point  of  maximum  pressure  with 
minimum  risk.  And  yet  the  war  con- 
tinues, our  troops  expand,  our  casualties 
grow,  and  the  prospects  for  peace — al- 
most in  sight  last  month — have  now 
dimmed. 

As  long  as  this  trend  continues,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  authori- 
zations for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  Vietnam.  The  1965  defense  supple- 
mental was  offered  with  the  argument 
that  it  was  necessary  to  support  existing 
troop  levels.  I  voted  for  it  on  that  under- 
standing. A  year  later  our  troop  level 
had  doubled  and  once  again  we  were 
asked  for  supplemental  appropriations  to 
support  the  boys  already  in  Vietnam.  I 
voted  for  that  as  well.  And  now,  in  1967, 
we  have  again  twice  as  many  troops  in 
southeast  Asia — whose  presence  is  being 
supported  by  funds  which  many  of  us 
understood  were  intended  only  to  finance 
existing  operations  and  commitments. 

The  process  therefore  seems  to  have 
reversed  itself,  so  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  used  to  ratify  past  acts 
of  escalation  rather  than  to  authorize  fu- 
ture pohcy.  War  financing,  of  course,  is 
a  complicated  affair.  And  yet  I  find  pro- 
foundly troubling  the  procedure  by  which 
the  administration  seems  to  make  de- 
cisions, implement  policy,  and  then  come 
to  Congress  for  funding  after  the  fact. 
The  way  we  finance  our  policies,  of 
course,  is  less  Important  than  the  policies 
themselves.  But  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  a  special  interest  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  its  constitutional  duties  re- 
garding the  power  to  appropriate.  While 
it  can  be  argued  that  a  vote  against  a 
military  authorization  bill  is  a  crude  way 
to  oppose  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  fact  is  that  such  a  vote  is  one  of  the 
few  effective  means  by  which  a  Congress- 
man can  Influence  the  conduct  of  our 
policy. 


Let  me  say  here  that  I  do  not  support 
the  simplistic  notion  that  to  oppose  this 
authorization  is  necessarily  to  deprive  our 
boys  of  supplies.  To  say  that  Congress 
must  not  vote  against  the  Defense  De- 
partment's requests  for  money  for  the 
Vietnam  war  because  such  a  vote  would 
harm  our  troops  in  Vietnam  is  to  be  un- 
fair to  the  Congress  and  indeed,  inaccu- 
rate. The  Defense  Department,  not  the 
Congress,  is  responsible  for  the  decisions 
which  have  escalated  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Must  the  Congress,  then,  on  the  grounds 
of  being  fair  to  our  boys  be  obligated  to 
provide  funds,  after  the  fact,  for  any 
level  of  escalation  which  the  Defense 
Department  chooses  to  embark  upon.  I 
think  not.  For  one  thing,  acceptance 
of  such  arrangement  is  tantamount  to 
admitting  that  the  Congress  must  sur- 
render its  constitutional  power  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  funds  which  execu- 
tive departments  shall  have.  Second,  the 
Defense  Department  has  within  itself 
the  power  to  provide  adequately  for  our 
troops  in  Vietnam.  Presumably  it  has 
considerable  budgetary  flexibility  which 
it  can  use  to  concentrate  resources  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  Second,  by  deescalat- 
ing  the  war  the  Defense  Department  can 
bring  down  the  level  of  expenditures 
required. 

There  are  problems  about  Vietnam, 
finally,  which  go  beyond  specific  pohcies. 
And  I  would  not  be  honest  or  compre- 
hensive in  my  explanation  of  this  vote 
were  I  not  to  raise  them. 

Vietnam  is  the  watershed  of  American 
postwar  internationalism.  It  has  raised 
as  has  no  other  incident  since  1945 
absolutely  basic  questions  about  the  na- 
ture of  American  commitments  and  the 
limits  of  American  power.  Recently, 
America  has  been  spoken  of  as  suffering 
from  the  arrogance  of  power.  While 
there  may  be  something  to  that  sugges- 
tion, I  would  also  submit  that  the  arro- 
gance of  power  would  not  be  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  illusion  of  omnipo- 
tence. We  can  only  be  arrogant  in  the 
exercise  of  American  power,  in  other 
words,  because  we  believe  there  is  almost 
vmlimited  American  power  to  exercise. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  hsis  begun  to  teach 
differently.  We  have  dropped  bombs  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  into  sub- 
mission. It  has  not  worked.  American 
power  failed.  We  have  sent  troops  to 
destroy  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
That  has  not  worked.  The  front  is  still 
there. 

I  believe  there  are  profoxmd  implica- 
tions to  those  events.  For  while  we  may 
have  admited  in  our  national  rhetoric 
that  there  can  be  no  American  answer  to 
every  world  problem,  the  lessons  of  such 
language  have  not  adequately  been 
learned.  And  thus,  as  Algeria  taught  the 
French  that  the  end  had  come  for  co- 
lonial empire,  so  Vietnam  can  begin  to 
teach  us  that  there  wUl  be  no  Pax 
Americana. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  American 
power  as  a  hopeful  vehicle  for  exporting 
the  American  dream — and  I  do  not  ex- 
clude myself  from  that  group — must  stop 
and  think  anew.  What  is  the  American 
dream,  after  all?  How  can  it  be  shared 
or  even  should  it  be  shared?  How  can 
we  effectively  focus  the  genuine  idealism 
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of  this  Nation  so  that  we  do  not;  smother 
those  we  proclaim  to  love  and  those  we 
wish  to  love?  I  do  not  see  hoxf  we  can 
think  about  Vietnam  and  not  ^k.  such 
questions.  ' 

There  are  others.  For  Vletnain  Is  also 
our  first  major  crisis  since  a  reduction 
In  the  cold  war.  It  has  been  argued 
often  that  our  enemy  in  Vie|tnam  is 
expansionist  commimism.  But  [where  is 
that  enemy?  Whose  banner  [does  he 
carry?  Is  the  enemy  Russia,  aid  hence 
the  power  with  whom  we  arei  seeking 
detente,  a  missile  freeze,  and  |in  anti- 
proliferation  treaty  which  mjany  see 
as  an  American-Soviet  tactic  i  against 
smaller  world  powers?  Is  th^  enemy 
China,  and  hence  a  ipower  ridden  with 
divisions  which  despite  enormous  inse- 
curity and,  in  its  terms,  total  provoca- 
tion, has  refused  to  commit  ar^y  troops 
against  us? 

We  have  learned,  at  least  maiiy  state- 
ments suggest  so,  that  America  must 
accept  and  coexist  with  the  vatietles  of 
communism.  And  yet  there  is  tfie  tradi- 
tional lag  of  policy  behind  rhetqrlc.  For 
quite  obviously,  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  accept  and  live  with  South  Vietnamese 
communism.  We  are  not  yet  vrUllng  to 
translate  the  ideal  of  coexistence  in  gen- 
eral Into  the  particular  reality  of  coexist- 
ence in  South  Vietnam. 

Until  we  do  so,  and  until  we  accept  that 
an  independent,  completely  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam  cannot  be  assmed 
by  the  exercise  of  American  power,  this 
country  will  remain  mired  in  A^ia — dis- 
placed, frustrated,  lost.  ' 

Nor  will  the  consequences  o^  such  a 
condition  evade  this  country.;  It  has 
been  the  perverse  luxury  of  thisjwar  that 
America  has  largely  thought  or  Itself  as 
free  from  serious  domestic  effects  as  a 
consequence  of  Vietnam.  We  have  suf- 
fered loss  of  life  and  dlversioti  of  re- 
sources to  be  sure.  But  generally  speak- 
ing this  war  has  been  a  tragedy  only 
for  brave  soldiers,  dead  or  wounded,  and 
their  families.  The  rest  of  ua.  despite 
concern  and  even  quiet  personal  despair, 
have  managed  to  live  as  comfortably — or 
in  too  many  cases  as  uncomfortably — as 
we  did  before  1965. 

Or  so  It  has  seemed.  And  yet  a  subtle 
change  has  touched  this  country.  The 
Impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  !  and  the 
Great  Society  has  deadened.  Many  of 
our  people  have  lost  an  interestj  in  social 
reform.  We  have  lost  a  sense  ^f  priori- 
ties. We  have  found  ourselves  iconfused 
by  or  uncertain  of  what  our  Government 
tells  us.  There  has  been — a^d  what 
honest  observer  can  contest  it — some 
erosion  of  trust  and  hope.  i 

All  this  troubles  me  almost  jas  much 
as  the  terrible  suffering  in  |  Vietnam 
Itself.  For  how  often  do  natlonp  have  at 
once  the  easy  opportunity,  the  lavailable 
resources,  and  the  general  wili  to  take 
steps  for  social  reconstruction  a|id  devel- 
opment? Those  factors,  I  thjnk,  have 
been  with  us  during  the  sixtiefe  and  we 
have  had  leadership  ready  to[  respond. 
And  yet  now  they  are  In  grave  ganger  of 
repression  and  frustration. 

None  of  us  will  know  Just  how  seriously 
this  war  has  affected  American  life  until 
we  are  free  to  view  the  past  diiepasslon- 
ately.    As  long  as  we  are  wheite  we  are, 


however,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  ask 
those  questions  we  must  wait  to  answer. 
And  so  I  vote  against  this  authorization 
with  as  much  concern  for  the  broader 
consequences  for  American  life  as  for  the 
policies  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  will  read 
into  the  Rkcord  the  statement  earlier  re- 
ferred to : 

Statement  on  Vietnam 

Tbe  coming  Vietnam  authorization  bill  and 
appropriation  will  be  seen  by  some  as  a 
referendum  on  pwllcy  in  Vietnam.  We  be- 
lieve viewpoints  regarding  that  policy  are 
far  too  complicated  to  be  represented  In 
any  single  vote.  We  do  not  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  margin  of  passage  will  provide  an 
accurate  picture  of  congressional  or  national 
sentiment  on  the  war. 

For  various  reasons,  and  In  varying  degrees, 
we  have  questioned  tJ.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  presently  united  In  the  conviction 
that  the  strategy  of  escalation  against  North 
Vietnam  has  produced  deepened  Involvement 
at  higher  and  more  dangerous  levels  of  com- 
mitment and  brought  the  war  no  closer  to 
settlement.  At  the  same  time.  American 
diplomacy  has  appeared  to  be  Inflexible  and 
unresponsive  to  opportunities  for  negotia- 
tions. This  is  particularly  pertinent  since 
prior  withdrawal  of  American  troops  is  ap- 
parently no  longer  Insisted  upon  by  Hanoi  as 
a  precondition  to  negotiations. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  said,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
significantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  In  the  future  would 
significantly  reduce  the  actual  flow  of  men 
and  material  to  the  South."  It  is  our  view, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  stop  the  bombing  and  take  that  step  for 
peace,  particularly  in  view  of  representations 
made  throughout  the  world  that  such  a  step 
may  open  the  way  for  negotiations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  goal  In  Viet- 
nam is  a  limited  one  and  Is  not  total  victory. 
Yet  too  many  policies  and  statements  leave 
that  intention  ambiguous.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  war  Is  a  simple 
case  of  external  aggression.  Our  policies 
should  take  Into  account  the  difTering  In- 
terests of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  and  shoiild  give  our  ad- 
versaries reason  to  believe  that  their  basic 
Interests  would  be  acknowledged  In  a  settle- 
ment. 

Therefore,  to  secure  peace,  we  believe  the 
United  States  must  take  additional  initiatives 
to  reach  a  jwUtlcal  settlement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Specifically.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  National  Liberation  PYont  as  one  of 
the  principal  belligerents  in  the  war.  Is  a 
necessary  party  to  peace  negotiations. 

We  thus  propose  the  following  four 
Initiatives; 

1.  The  VS.  should  cease  bombing  North 
Vietnam  immediately  and  without  pre- 
conditions. 

2.  The  U.S.  must  support  truly  free  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  whatever  role  for  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  results  from  such 
elections. 

3.  The  U.S.  should  propose  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  four-party  negotiations  to 
secure  a  cease-flre  In  Vietnam. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  seek  appropriate  spon- 
sorship of  an  International  conference  to 
guarantee  agreements  reached  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

We  believe  these  recommended  initiatives 
are  realistic  and  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

We  believe  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  restless 
and  confused  by  events  In  Vietnam.  There 
Is  continually  growing  evidence  of  aliena- 
tion and  discontent.  And  the  country's 
general  support  for  our  present  course,  in 


our  view.  Is  based  less  on  convictions  regard- 
ing poUcy  than  respect  for  Presidential 
leadership. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  raised  profound 
questions  regarding  the  direction  and  ma- 
chinery of  American  diplomacy.  An  enor- 
mous commitment  was  allowed  to  develop 
gradually  and  with  Inadequate  reflection  and 
debate.  Bureaucratic  Investment  in  that 
commitment  has  Interfered  with  its  review 
and  reform.  And  beneath  all  this  Is  the  risk 
that  reflex  Interventlonlsm  may  become  the 
normal  American  response  to  disorder  in  the 
third  world. 

MeanwhUe.  the  war  has  had  serious  if 
subtle  consequences  In  this  country.  The 
Impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  has  deadened.  Public  Interest  In 
social  reform  has  lapsed.  Disorder  and  dis- 
trust are  all  too  prevalent.  We  are.  in  short, 
at  a  somber  period  in  a  decade  that  opened 
bright  with  promise. 

The  goal  of  peace  will  require  this  country 
to  display  a  sense  of  priorities,  an  awareness 
of  capacities,  and  an  overriding  commitment 
to  relieve  swiftly  the  terrible  siiffering  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  those  Americans 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  In  connection 
with  bombing,  is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  unconditional  smd  permanent 
cessation  of  bombing? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Unconditional. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
days  a«o  I  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  statement  about  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam.  In  that  statement 
we  urged  that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  to  stop  bombing  in  the  north, 
and  to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
FVont  as  a  principal  belligerent  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

My  questions  regarding  our  policy  re- 
late more  to  the  means  by  which  we  are 
exercising  our  commitments  than  to  the 
commitments  themselves.  I  believe  we 
should  be  pursuing  limited  aims  in  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  we  should  be  seeking  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  that  coun- 
try. And  I  believe  America  can  find 
waj^  to  help  South  Vietnam  develop  into 
a  future  viable  state. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  when  our 
analysis  of  the  war,  juid  the  rhetoric  of 
that  analysis,  obscure  rather  than  illum- 
inate a  policy  of  limited  aims. 

Foremost  in  that  process  is  our  con- 
tinued Insistence  that  aggression  from 
the  north  constitutes  the  basic  reality  of 
the  war.  From  that  proposition  has 
followed  the  view  that  the  Vletcong  or 
National  Liberation  Front  occupies  a 
"servant's"  capacity  subject  to  the  ab- 
solute will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
"masters."  It  thus  becomes  the  admin- 
istration's military  strategy  to  bomb  the 
master  and  thereby  pressure  him  into 
calling  off  the  military  effort  that  he  and 
his  servant  are  conducting  in  the  south. 
Our  diplomacy,  moreover,  chooses  to 
view  recognition  and  relations  with  the 
Vietcong  as  gratuitous  and  unnecessary. 
Governments  will  negotiate  with  govern- 
ments. But  servants  may  only  be  al- 
lowed to  eavesdrop  or  perhaps  stand  by 
the  door. 
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The  servant-master  analogy,  often 
propounded  by  the  administration  In 
testimony  before  Congress,  seems  to  me 
fundamentally  mistaken.  I  do  not  wish 
to  rehash  here  the  familiar  arguments 
which  testify  to  the  independence  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  Its  separate 
origins  and  so  on.  I  merely  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  as  long  as  our  analysis  of  the 
war  is  being  expressed  through  analo- 
gies, we  should  try  to  imderstand  that 
the  relationship  between  the  Hanoi 
Communists  and  the  Vietcong  Com- 
munists is  more  nearly  one  of  father -son. 

This  difference  about  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  Is  central  to  my  criticism  of  ad- 
ministration strategy  in  this  war. 
Therefore,  let  me  set  out  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  Hanoi  must  work 
within  narrower  limitations  in  direct- 
ing the  Vietcong  than  the  master- 
servant  analogy  implies. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  spawned 
and  supported  an  ideological  movement 
in  the  south.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  proselytized,  motivated,  actuated, 
directed,  and  supplied  from  the  north, 
and  as  a  result  are  deeply  committed  to 
a  cause — to  a  cause,  not  just  to  Hanoi. 
They  are  "comrsides,"  not  servants. 
They  "joined"  a  movement;  they  did  not 
enter  into  a  contract  of  employment. 
They  are  committed  to  a  way  of  life,  a 
set  of  ideas  and  ideals,  not  just  loyal 
to  the  business  and  welfare  of  the 
master. 

But  because,  finally,  the  son  must 
eventually  reach  a  point  of  Independ- 
ence, Identity,  and  autonomy,  his  in- 
terests may  ultimately  diverge  from 
those  of  the  father.  It  is  that  divergence 
of  interest  which  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration is  Ignoring— to  its  peril.  I  do 
not  dispute  the  contention  that  pvmish- 
ment  of  the  father  may  be  likely  to  cause 
him  to  seek  to  prevail  upon  the  son.  But 
what  he  may  seek  may  be  quite  different 
from  what  he  can  reasonably  expect  to 
achieve. 

Suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  believe  it  advisable  to 
settle  the  conflict — if  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  It  is  probable  that  Hanoi 
believes  itself  to  be  in  an  awkward — if 
not  untenable — position  to  advise  the 
forces  in  the  south  that  the  time  has 
come  to  quit.  What  rationale  could 
Hanoi  put  forth  to  support  its  conclu- 
sion? It  clearly  has  suffered  far  less 
punishment  than  those  fighting  in  the 
south.    But  it  is  suffering  nonetheless. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  settlement,  then,  the  bombing 
may  appear  in  quite  a  different  context. 
Punishing  the  north  makes  It  more  difft- 
cult  for  its  leaders  to  argue  convincingly 
that  their  desire  for  settlement  is  any- 
thing other  than  a  desire  for  their  own 
relief.  In  order  to  prevail  upon  the  Viet- 
cong to  abandon  their  activity  in  the 
south,  Hanoi  must  be  given  room  to 
argue  that  negotiations  for  settlement 
are  in  the  general  Interest  and  common 
cause  of  all  Communists  in  Vietnam 
rather  than  the  specific  national  in- 
terests of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Vietcong  remember  several  oc- 
casions in  which  their  interests  were 
sacrificed  to  those  of  their  northern 
comrades.    And  they  are  as  likely  to  be 


sensitive  to  this  now  sis  they  ever  have 
been.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  punish  the  north,  we  are 
curtailing  its  diplomatic  effectiveness 
over  the  Vietcong.  Only  when  Hanoi  can 
argue  that  a  common  cause,  rather  than 
a  specific  self-interest,  is  at  stake  in 
settlement,  will  it  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  approve 
and  enter  negotiations? 

This,  in  any  case,  is  how  I  believe  the 
dynamics  of  Vietnamese  communism  are 
presently  at  work.  For  while  many 
claim  that  the  north  can  control  the 
Vietcong,  it  may  appear  quite  the  op- 
posite to  Hanoi  which,  after  all,  is  deal- 
ing and  arguing  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  every  day. 

So  I  hold  we  must  stop  bombing  the 
north  in  order  to  free  settlement  possibil- 
ities. 

Prom  that  position  there  follows  a 
complementary  viewpoint.  We  must  be- 
gin to  talk  directly  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  in  order  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  its  specific  interest  in 
settlement.  We  can  no  longer  pretend 
that  the  front  is  not  a  principal  belliger- 
ent in  the  war.  And  as  long  as  we  refuse 
to  admit  the  existence  of  the  front,  we 
are  hardly  likely  to  convince  it  that  we 
have  ans^hing  In  mind  save  its  total 
destruction.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  given  the  revolutionary  passion  of 
its  members,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  will  surely  choose  to  fight  on 
rather  than  surrender. 

Ceasing  the  bombings,  and  recognition 
of  the  front,  therefore,  lead  to  a  third 
point.  The  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lower  its  conditions  and  expec- 
tations for  a  settlement  in  the  south. 
The  choice  here  seems  to  me  inevitable. 
For  as  long  as  we  are  not  willing  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  total  victory  over  the 
Vietcong — and  this  has  been  the  admin- 
istration's public  position — we  must  ulti- 
mately find  a  way  in  which  to  acknowl- 
edge and  accommodate  the  Vietcong's 
considerable  power  in  the  south. 

In  other  words,  are  we  prepared  to  see 
the  National  Liberation  Front  brought 
into  the  political  processes  of  the  south? 
That  is  the  principal  question  underly- 
ing the  issue  of  political  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

How  that  is  answered  remains  a  highly 
complex  question.  Do  we  seek  to  have 
friendly  members  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly establish  quiet  relations  with 
members  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front?  De  we  seek  to  involve  the  front 
in  discussions  of  election  procedures? 
All  these  matters  become  important  once 
we  accept  the  need  to  lower  our  condi- 
tions for  political  settlement  in  the  south 
so  as  to  make  quite  clear  that  we  do  not 
exp)ect  a  total  victory  over  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

While  this  is  happening,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  consider  increasing 
the  troop  level  in  the  south.  There  need 
be  no  inconsistency  between  such  action 
and  the  lowering  of  settlement  condi- 
tions if  we  make  those  new  conditions 
absolutely  clear  to  the  front.  Hostility 
and  suspicion  are  difBcult  to  overcome. 
So  while  we  are  increasing  the  pressure 
on  the  Vietcong — the  Vietcong,  not 
Hanoi — we  must  leave  no  uncertainty 
as  to  our  diplomatic  intentions.    That 


combination  of  new,  redirected  military 
pressure  and  the  new  diplomatic  flexi- 
bility, in  my  view,  has  a  strong  chance 
of  moving  the  war  to  settlement.  Mean- 
while, increased  activity  in  the  south 
could  be  directed  to  sealing  off  the  17th 
I>arallel  from  the  eastern  border  of  Viet- 
nam over  to  Thailand  so  as  to  prevent 
continued  support  from  the  north  to  the 
insurgency  efforts  in  the  south. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  one  or  two 
words  regarding  the  other  war. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant 
efforts,  to  the  range  of  approaches, 
which  our  Government  has  pursued  in 
finding  the  key  to  the  social  and  political 
side  of  this  conflict.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared for  this  kind  of  conflict,  and  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  still  not  organized 
adequately  in  Washington  for  this  aspect 
of  the  conflict.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  struggled  ear- 
nestly with  this  problem  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  given  this  mission  at  the 
outset,  was  not  trained  for  it,  and  in- 
deed had  not  even  a  working  philosophy 
as  to  the  solutions  which  might  be  most 
effective.  Yet  AID  continues  today  to 
explore  new,  and  perhaps  more  hopeful, 
means  of  involving  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  in  their  own  future  so  as  to 
build  the  kind  of  support  neded  to  pre- 
vail in  this  conflict. 

Those  who  talk  with  confidence  about 
our  capacity  to  intervene  in  these  socie- 
ties have  their  heads  stuck  firmly  in  the 
sand.  We  know  very  little  about  na- 
tion building.  Few  of  us  even  under- 
stand how  our  own  Nation  developed, 
much  less  how  other  nations  are  likely 
to  develop.  We  operate  on  simplistic, 
almost  pious  assumptions  which  have 
failed  repeatedly.  There  is  as  much 
risk — yes,  even  greater  risk — in  overes- 
timating our  capacity  to  be  helpful  in 
this  respect  rather  than  underestimating 
it.  For  this  reason  I  find  great  wisdom 
In  the  statements  of  people  such  as  Am- 
bassador Reischauer  who  do  have  a  more 
realistic — and  hardheaded — understand- 
ing of  our  abilities. 

I  believe  we  must  concentrate  all  our 
energies  on  new  programs  of  political 
development  in  the  south.  For  when  all 
the  arguments  about  bombings,  negotia- 
tions, masters,  servants,  fathers,  sons, 
and  settlement  are  exhausted,  the  real- 
ity of  South  Vietnam  will  remain.  Tom 
apart  by  war,  divided  in  its  politics,  its 
economic  and  industrial  infrastructure 
disrupted,  South  Vietnam  must  find 
some  sort  of  new  future. 

Our  ability  to  meet  that  challenge  will 
in  all  likelihood  provide  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 
To  provide  the  answer  there,  and  thus 
to  be  able  to  apply  it  elsewhere,  will  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  future  Vietnams, 
future  disorders,  future  deaths,  and  fu- 
ture distractions  from  the  positive  goals 
of  American  diplomacy. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
help  noting  in  the  report,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  construction,  that  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Georgia  are  doing 
very  well. 

On  page  16  of  the  report,  I  also  note 
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there  is  $138.8  million  for  costi  growth 
on  prior  programs  dealing  with  Imilltary 
construction.  What  is  the  reasoki?  This 
seems  a  very  steep  increase  iln  cost 
growth.  What  would  be  the  refison  for 
this?   Can  someone  tell  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gc  ntleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chalrmart.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  that  to  the  Members. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  nvolved. 
The  cost  growth  in  Vietnam  ij  attrib- 
uted, for  example,  to  a  combination  of 
factors  associated  with  construction  in 
undeveloped  territory  and  in  a  combat 
environment  without  benefit  of  i  previous 
experience  in  estimating  the  cosjt  of  such 
work.  In  addition,  monsoon  weather, 
high  ship  demurrage  rates,  vpitrained 
labor,  effects  of  sand  on  equipmefit  main- 
tenance, increase  in  cost  of  materials 
and  strikes  and  civil  unrest  contributed 
to  higher  costs.  There  are  all  I  kinds  of 
factors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  not  the  Situation, 
for  instance  in  Vietnam,  impro^ted  to  the 
point  where  costs  ought  to  be  aess  with 
regard  to  construction?  , 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes,  they  are  coming 
down,  but  our  people  went  in  tljiere  cold. 
Almost  anywhere  in  Vietnam  they  are  in 
the  front  lines.  They  have  had!  numbers 
of  their  people  kidnaped.  The i  costs  are 
pretty  high  because  of  these  cbnsidera- 
tlons.  Transportation  is  a  vital  factor 
and  it  is  very  high.  As  I  say.  khere  are 
many  factors.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  this  country  Is 
selling  military  hardware  ar6und  the 
world  at  the  rate  of  about  $2  billion  per 
year.  There  has  been  established  a 
superduper  sales  agency  in  the  Defense 
Department.  Is  it  necessary  toipass  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills  ii  order  to 
finance  the  manufacture  ofj  military 
hardware  for  sale  around  trie  world? 
For  instance,  the  F-IU  is  beiig  sold  to 
the  British.  I  wonder  on  wliat  terms 
these  F-lll's  are  being  sold? 

Mr.  RIVEHS.  Whenever  wei  get  them 
operational.  They  are  not  operational 
now.  I  hope  the  terms  will  b^  the  very 
best  we  can  get.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  already  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  se^l  them  to 
Britain,  have  we  not?  , 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  has  been  such  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  Mery  much 
interested  in  knowing  the  terms  of  this 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  can  say,  collaterally, 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  ainilane  Itself 
has  undergone  a  considerable  |change  in 
cost,  to  the  extent  of  a  lot  Of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlenian  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  an 
acceptable  plane,  after  all  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  \v&ve  been 
spent  on  it  up  to  this  time.  I]wonder  if. 
Included  in  the  sales  ticket  tb  the  Brit- 
ish, there  was  Included  some  of  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  developing  this  plane. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  Cake  up  the 
so-called  section  412  fiscal  year  1968 
authorization.  We  are  going  !into  all  of 
the  areas  that  the  gentlema»  Is  refer- 


ring to.    You  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
going  into  these  matters  quite  fully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  top  of  the  sales  of 
$2  billion  of  arms  around  the  world,  we 
are  spending  $10  million  a  year  on  a 
"superduper"  disarmament  agency. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  there  is  much 
consistency  in  spending  $10  million  a 
year,  or  $30  million  in  3  years,  on  a  dis- 
armament agency,  when  we  are  peddling 
himdreds  of  millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  arms  around  the  world? 
How  contradictory  can  we  get?  Who  is 
going  to  disarm  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is.  I  believe  the  gentleman  imderstands 
my  position.  I  do  not  think  this  will 
amount  to  a  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  I 
swear,  this  is  the  most  contradictory 
thing  I  can  think  of,  to  spend  millions  a 
year  on  so-called  disarmament  and  at 
the  same  time  peddle  $2  billion  worth  of 
arms  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  primarily  to  express  my  support 
for  the  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  has  de- 
scribed and  which  he  intends  to  offer  at 
the  proper  time. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  body  should  not  lag  behind  the  other 
body  in  expressing  Interest  In  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  conflict. 

It  may  be  that  the  amendment  is  not 
perfectly  worded.  It  may  be  that  ques- 
tions could  be  raised  about  this  or  that. 
But  it  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  other  body.  This  body 
should  go  on  record  similarly  as  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  in  this  coun- 
trv  wants  this  war  to  be  ended  quickly. 
I  "do  not  believe  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment about  that.  In  my  view,  the  only 
way  the  war  can  be  ended  quickly  is 
through  negotiations. 

There  is  no  practical  possibility  of 
imilateral  withdrawal.  Mistakes  may 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  I 
believe  some  mistakes  were  in  fact  made 
in  the  past.  But  as  we  stand  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  be  realistic  we  simply 
have  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
a  military  victory  in  the  usual  sense 
spems  to  me  equally  out  of  the  question. 
We  could  flatten  North  Vietnam,  in  my 
judgment,  we  could  level  every  city 
there,  and  we  still  would  not  necessarily 
win  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
we  certainly  would  not  put  an  end  to 
the  problem  of  communism  in  the  Far 
East.  I  might  say  that  this  judgment 
was  shared  by  every  military  and  civilian 
official  I  talked  to  in  South  Vietnam  last 
December  when  I  was  there. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  nm  in  South  Vietnam 
by  pursuing  our  civil  programs  there. 


including  especially  the  so-called  "revo- 
lutionary development"  program,  by 
supporting  the  process  toward  represent- 
ative government  that  is  now  under- 
way, by  helping  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  win  over  the  active  support  of 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam  as 
against  the  Vletcong.  However,  this 
will  take  5  to  10  years,  in  my  judgment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  war  cannot  be  won 
in  a  hurry.  Again  I  would  say  that 
every  responsible  official  I  spoke  with  in 
Saigon  and  in  Da  Nang  and  Hue  and  in 
the  delta  last  December  expressed  the 
same  feelings. 

That  being  the  case,  I  repeat,  it  seems 
to  me  the  only  way  we  can  bring  this 
war  to  a  conclusion  swiftly  is  through 
negotiation. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  President 
is  very  sincere  in  his  desire  to  get  nego- 
tiations going  and  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  by  that  method.  But  our  approach 
to  that  end  has  not  been  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  sufficiently  imaginative. 
Our  approach  should  include  a  number 
of  points,  including  the  suspension  of 
bombing  in  the  north,  recognition  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  a  full  party 
to  any  negotiations,  and  initiatives  to- 
ward reciprocal  deescalation  or,  better 
still,  a  mutual  cease-fire  in  the  south. 
In  such  a  cease-flre.  of  course,  terrorist 
attacks  would  also  have  to  cease  if  the 
cease-fire  were  to  be  mutual  and 
effective. 

There  are  other  steps  that  we  could 
and  should  take,  in  my  judgment,  if  we 
are  to  pursue  the  objectives  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  as  vigorously  and  as 
Imaginatively  as  we  should. 

The  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI 
certainly  does  not  go  so  far.  My  views 
on  this  matter  may  be  shared  by  only  a 
minority  of  this  body,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  we  could  all  agree  on  reiterating  for 
this  country  and  for  the  world  the  sup- 
port of  this  body  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  time 
it  has  been  necessary  to  vote  on  one  of 
these  bills  for  supplemental  funds  for 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  torn  to  know  the 
right  way  to  vote.  The  question  rises.  Is 
the  fund  necessary  for  arms  for  the  boys 
in  Vietnam?  On  the  other  side,  the 
question  is.  Should  this  endless  warfare 
be  continued  when  there  are  clearly  so 
many  things  wrong  with  it — and  more 
and  more  of  our  boys  will  be  called  in? 
A  year  igo,  I  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tion. Now.  however,  it  seems  clearer  to 
me  that  Vietnam  is  a  bottomless  pit  with 
no  end  in  sight.  Enough  time  has  been 
given  for  the  optimistic  military  predic- 
tions to  prove  themselves.  But  I  am 
afraid  they  have  not. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  geography  and 
military  strategy  it  Is  beginning  to  prove 
unwise  that  we  disregarded  General 
MacArthur.  He  warned  not  to  commit 
the  landpower  of  the  United  States  on 
the  continent  of  Asia. 

From  the  standpoint  of  politics,  it  was 
imwise  for  us  to  disregard  the  United 
Nations  and  go  into  Vietnam  as  if  all 
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the  nations  had  appointed  us  to  be  a 
policeman. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  history,  it  was 
hardly  wise  for  us  to  disregard  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  age  when  all  the  great 
Western  nations,  such  as  England, 
Prance,  and  Holland,  are  being  thrust  out 
of  Asia. 

It  was  probably  an  exaggeration  for  us 
to  view  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
coming  through  the  jimgle  to  fight  in 
their  own  coimtry  as  armed  aggressors. 

From  the  standpoint  of  morality,  it  is 
truly  not  excusable  for  the  greatest  coun- 
try In  the  world  to  send  its  great  ma- 
chines over  a  tiny  backward  nation, 
bombing  and  burning  innocent  children 
and  old  people  with  jellied  gasoline  and 
white  phosphorus. 

From  the  standpoint  of  wisdom,  is  it 
realistic  to  believe  that  our  fight  in  Viet- 
nam will  prevent  rebellions  in  South 
America  or  Africa  and  in  other  places  in 
the  future? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  safety  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  there  is  a  risk 
being  run  for  everybody  when  we  drop 
our  bombs  near  China,  and  plant  mines 
that  may  sink  Russian  ships.  * 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  years  « 
ahead,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  we  can 
never  have  peace  as  long  as  our  troops 
remain  on  the  coasts  of  Asia.  The  place 
is  too  vast  and  the  people  too  numerous 
for  us  to  expect  a  victory.  By  staying 
there,  I  regret  to  say,  we  are  keeping  a 
sore  open  that  Asiatics  will  oppose  until 
it  is  gone. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  many  more, 
I  believe  the  obligation  we  owe  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  is  to  reduce  the  level  of  the 
hostilities  and  finally  bring  them  home. 

In  reviewing  the  statements  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  in  support  of  this  ap- 
propriation, he  has  indicated  that  the 
lead  time  for  obtaining  ammunition  is 
6  months.  With  6  months'  ammunition 
or  more  which  the  men  now  have,  they 
are  adequately  protected.  If  the  war 
were  reduced  as  I  believe  it  should  be, 
their  present  stock  of  ammunition  would 
protect  them  longer. 

This  authorization  asks  for  more  funds 
for  more  ammunition.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  escalation.  In  good  conscience 
how  can  wise  and  humane  Americans 
support  this  perpetual  escalation  that 
haunts  the  world  with  danger,  agony,  and 
destruction  time  after  time?  And  there 
Ls  no  end  in  sight.  It  has  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  put  our  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  take  the  responsibility  and 
see  to  it  ourselves  that  an  end  is  brought 
to  all  this.  That  is  why  I  shall  vote  in 
opposition  to  this  authorization. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again,  I  must  rise  in 
opposition  to  a  request  for  supplemental 
funds  to  pursue  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On 
May  5, 1965, 1  voted  against  supplemental 
funds  reflecting  the  escalation  of  this 
war.  I  did  so  again  on  March  1.  1966, 
and  I  do  so  again  today  because  con- 
science demands  my  act. 

It  will  be  said,  I  am  sure,  that  to  vote 
against  these  funds  is  to  vote  to  deny 
brave  men  the  arms  and  supplies  they 
require.    But.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  pre- 


cisely my  concern  for  these  young  men, 
and  the  men  who  are  committed  to  fol- 
low if  we  persist  in  this  futile  course, 
which  requires  my  nay  vote. 

In  7  years,  we  have  increased  our 
forces  and  expanded  the  conflict  from  a 
commitment  of  800  military  advisors  in 
1960  to  the  nearly  500.000  combatants 
referred  to  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

On  March  1.  1966,  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House : 

I  oppose  this  bill  as  a  futile  attempt  to 
achieve,  by  additional  force  of  arms,  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  are  not  primarily 
military  but  essentially  political,  economic 
and  social. 

I  said  then  and  emphatically  repeat 
now: 

I  am  concerned  lest  the  money  that  Is 
voted  today  be  Interpreted  as  support  of  this 
most  futile  course.  I  am  concerned  for  the 
lives,  American  and  Vietnamese,  that  this 
act  of  expansion  will  cost. 

At  that  time — just  a  year  ago — we  had 
approximately  200.000  men  committed 
to  this  conflict.  The  supplemental  funds 
voted  then  were  not  needed  to  supply 
those  men  but  rather  to  multiply  their 
number  by  21/2  times  in  the  intervening 
year. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  vote 
more  money,  and  more  and  more  men 
are  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  Yet,  the  ob- 
jectives we  seek  continue  to  remain 
obscure  and  our  strategy  for  achieving 
f>eace,  obtuse. 

The  price  we  pay  for  this  war  grows 
daily  and  that  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
paid  not  only  in  the  dollars  we  vote,  but 
in  the  lives  we  commit. 

In  the  4  years  from  1960  through  1964, 
255  men  died  in  this  conflict.  In  1965, 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  1,365,  and 
last  year,  1966,  5,008  American  fighting 
men  and  women  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. The  valor  of  these  nameless  dead 
is  no  less  because  I  question  the  necessity 
of  so  great  a  sacrifice.  It  is  precisely 
their  sacrifice  and  the  horror  of  this 
continued  carnage  which  must  make  men 
of  reason  and  humanity  cry  out  as  did 
Pope  Paul,  "No  more  war." 

Can  we  reasonably  believe  that  the 
continued  and  apparent  open-end  as- 
signment of  men  to  Vietnam,  the  terrify- 
ing rain  of  napalm  and  phosphorous  from 
the  skies,  and  the  defoliation  and  de- 
struction of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  countryside  will  achieve  peace? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  peace  we  seek  can- 
not be  a  "Pax  Americana,"  where  ap- 
parent tranquillity  reigns,  Imposed  by 
fear  on  a  people  overwhelmed  by  the 
presence  of  sheer  numbers  and  numbed 
by  pain  and  suffering. 

We  do  not  seek  conquest.  I  am  equally 
sure,  we  do  not  seek  in  this  day  a  colonial 
role  in  Asia  for  which  we  are  ill-prepared 
and  100  years  late.  We  do  not  seek  to 
take  over  where  the  PYench  left  off.  But 
how  else  can  our  conduct  be  interpreted. 

We  seek  reform  but  maintain  In  power 
the  tyranny  of  a  petty  puppet  who  has 
dangerous  ambitions  and  delusions  of 
grandeur. 

We  seek  peace  but  escalate  war. 

We  are  a  nation  of  compassion  but 
we  are  party  to  the  devastation  of  a 
country  and  Its  people. 


Our  actions,  Mr.  Chairman,  speak  more 
clearly  than  our  words.  We  have  lost, 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "A 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind." Vietnamese  war  escalates.  Thir- 
ty-five thousand  of  our  men  are  already 
stationed  in  Thailand.  Where  will  It 
end  if  we  do  not  achieve  peace  now? 

The  dollar  cost  of  this  war  has  its 
impact,  too.  In  January  1966,  the  ad- 
ministration estimated  that  the  Vietnam 
war  would  cost  $10  billion  for  fiscal 
1967.  In  December  they  had  to  admit 
error.  The  costs  were  not  $10  billion 
for  the  year  but  $20  billion — exactly  dou- 
ble the  previous  estimate.  Will  this  be 
our  experience  again  this  year?  I  do 
not  know  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
know,  for  the  kind  of  war  we  have  drift- 
ed into  is  an  open  ended  war  which  Is 
capable  of  producing  costs  beyond  our 
most  imaginative  estimates. 

We  spent  $20  billion  for  1  year  of 
destructive  war  in  Vietnam,  yet  the  most 
imaginative  program  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier. The  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  as- 
sisted the  240  million  people  of  Central 
and  South  America  for  the  past  5 
years  with  an  expenditure  of  only  $2.3 
billion. 

The  war  on  poverty  falters  while  the 
war  in  Vietnam  grows. 

The  impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
Great  Society  has  deadened.  Dollars 
that  could  relieve  hunger,  provide  hous- 
ing, education,  job  opportunities,  and 
training  are  being  diverted  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Disorder  and  distrust  are  all  too  prev- 
alent. Liberties  essential  to  a  free  so- 
ciety stand  in  jeopardy  as  dissent  is  sub- 
ject to  ridicule. 

We  are,  in  short,  at  a  somber  period 
in  a  decade  that  opened  bright  with 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  in  lives,  in  dol- 
lars which  would  be  more  wisely  and  hu- 
manely spent,  in  stress  to  the  fabric  of 
our  democracy,  is  too  high.  The  war 
must  end.  In  my  opinion,  our  present 
course  does  not  bring  us  closer  to  that 
day. 

We  must  seek  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  cease-flre  by  making  it  indisputably 
clear  that  we  are  willing  to  talk  to  all 
parties  to  the  conflict,  specifically  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  the 
goverrunent  in  Hanoi.  As  a  sign  of  our 
seriousness  and  good  faith — for  in  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "Sincerity 
is  always  subject  to  proof" — we  should 
follow  the  advice  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Thant  and  halt  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  immediately  and  without 
preconditions.  We  should  seek  appro- 
priate sponsorship  of  an  international 
conference  to  guarantee  agreements 
reached  by  the  belligerents.  We  must 
suppyort  truly  free  elections  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  whatever  role  for  the  National 
Liberation  Front  results  from  such  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  history  will  judge  this 
Nation  harshly  if  in  its  judgment  we 
have  contributed,  by  act  or  failure  to 
act — to  the  prolonging  of  this  war  or 
escalating  it  imtil  it  engulfs  all  mankind 
in  one  final  holocaust. 

The  survival  of  mankind,  the  honor  of 
this  great  Nation,  the  anguish  and  suf- 
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fering  of  millions,  American  a^d  Viet- 
namese, cries  out  for  sanity  an|l  peace. 
I  am  mindful  that  I  find  myself  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  will  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  this  fcsue  of 
supplemental  funds,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  President,  but  I  carmot  in  g<KDd  con- 
science do  other  than  to  speak  lout  and 
to  vote  to  oppose  what  I  consider]  another 
futile  and  dangerous  act  of  escalktion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairmani  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frdm  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  co^nmittee 
for  granting  me  this  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  once 
again  on  the  high  grade  of  exceBence  he 
continuously  maintains  in  the  Manage- 
ment and  review  of  the  most  imeaning- 
ful  and  expensive  legislation  which  is 
heard  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  support  the  pending  bill  altjhough  I 
have  serious  reservations  whether  a  de- 
fense expenditure  of  $76  billlbn  pro- 
gramed for  next  year  on  an  indefinite 
basis  is  In  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  on*  in  this 
room,  I  do  not  believe,  who  would  not 
like  to  see  this  money  expended!  and  re- 
oriented toward  peaceful  efforts.  There- 
fore for  this  reason  I  support  the  olive 
branch,  which  I  hope  will  be  otered  by 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Rruss],  in  his  amendment. 

We  seek  no  real  estate  in  southeast 
Asia,  no  colonial  interest  or  control  of 
the  people,  no  allegiance  or  alliance  of 
any  people,  but  the  expression  of  the 
peaceful  free  will  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

What  the  Reuss  amendment  proclaims 
is  self-evident,  and  requires  no  hearing  or 
debate,  and  is  but  a  restatemei^t  of  the 
administration  policy. 

The  amendment  Is  not  objecHed  to  by 
the  President,  by  the  Departmeot  of  De- 
fense, or  by  the  Department  of  State. 

In  this  regard  I  would  commend  to  my 
colleagues  again  the  14  points  urged  by 

which  I 


me  in  a 


the  u.a. 
Soutbefist 

1954  and 
peace    In 

on 


President  Johnson  last  year 
would  like  to  see  restated. 

The  President  sent  these  to 
message  directed  to  my  ofBce : 

The  following  statemenU  are  on  the  pub- 
lic  record   about   elements   which 
believes    can    go    Into    peace    In 
Asia: 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreementa  of 
1962  are  an  adequate  basis  for 
Southeast  Asia;  . 

2.  We    would    welcome    a    confidence 
Southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  tiereof 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with 
out  preconditions"  as  the  17  natloos  put  it; 

4.  We  would   welcome  unconditional 
cussions  as  Preeldemt  Johnson  putij 

5.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  co^jld  be  the 
first   order  of  business  at   a   conl  erence   or 
could    be   the   subject   of    preliminary 
cxissions; 

6.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  bei 
along  with  other  points  which  otliers  might 
wish  to  propose; 

7.  We  want  no  VS.  bases  In 
Asia; 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.g.  troops  in 
South  Viet  Nam  after  peace  Is  assured , 

9.  We  support  free  elections  In  South  Viet 
Nam  to  give  the  South  Vietnam^  a  gov 
emment  of  their  own  choice 


dls- 


dlscussed 


Southeast 


10.  The  question  of  reimlflcatlon  of  Viet 
Nam  should  be  determined  by  the  Viet- 
namese through  their  own  free  decision; 

11.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  non-aligned  or  neutral  If  that  be  their 
option; 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Southeast  Asia  than  In  war.  If  there  is 
peace.  North  Viet  Nam  could  participate  In 
a  regional  effort  to  which  we  would  be 
prepared  to  contribute  at  least  one  billion 
dollars; 

13.  The  President  has  said  "The  Viet  Cong 
would  not  have  difficulty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  If  for 
a  moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to 
cease  aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  an  Insurmountable  problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or 
suggestion  from  the  other  side  as  to  what 
they  would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped. 

These  measures  I  believe  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  Mansfield  amendment  or 
are  included  in  the  Reuss  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  items  are 
overstated  at  all  by  the  amendment 
which  occurred  in  the  other  body  or 
which  will  be  offered  in  this  House. 

I  believe  the  amendments  are  softer 
than  the  administration  position  in 
many  respects. 

While  in  one  way  the  policy  might  be 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  this  legislation,  cer- 
tainly I  believe  It  is  In  our  Interest  totally 
to  state  American  policy  in  defense,  in 
war,  and  in  peace  in  one  simultaneous 
effort. 

I  think  we  could  do  that  this  after- 
noon without  overcommltting  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  this  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  committee,  would 
the  gentleman  insist  on  our  arrogating 
this  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.    If  that  is  so,  I  would 

not  insist  that  we  usurp  the  prerogatives 

of  any  other  committee  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    Of  course  you  would 

not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  will  share  50  percent 
of  that  time  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
and  now  yield  him  1  minute. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  kindness. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that 
there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say  In  1 
minute  except  to  say  this — I  voted  for 
the  appropriation  bill  last  year  and  I 
want  to  do  so  this  year.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  asking  too  much  in  asking  for  a 
declaration  in  the  bill  as  provided  by  the 
Reuss  amendment  or  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

I  think  we  can  very  readily  state  that 
although  we  are  seeking  to  support  our 
boys  and  that  we  refuse  to  turn  our  back 


on  our  boys  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
we  nevertheless  are  seeking  an  early  and 
honorable  peace  and  that  it  Is  our  prime 
aim  to  do  so. 

This  declaration  in  the  preamble  will 
give  evidence  of  our  intention  to  seek 
peace  as  early  as  possible. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  wish  to  state  that  this  vote 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
I  support  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  support  the  supplemental 
appropriation  only  because  our  men  in 
Vietnam  who  are  there  at  the  will  of  this 
Government  need  these  funds  for  their 
personal  security  and  safety.  Until  we 
can  urge  our  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  moves  toward  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  I  believe  that  I  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  provide  these  men 
with  whatever  is  deemed  necessary  for 
their  personal  safety. 

Many  who  view  this  war  in  Vietnam 
with  concern  and  dismay  have  urged  me 
to  vote  against  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation as  an  affirmation  of  belief  that 
peace  can  be  negotiated  and  that  a  fur- 
ther escalation  is  not  necessary.  If  the 
measure  before  us  was  merely  this  simple 
question,  I  would  have  no  hestitation  to 
make  such  a  reaffirmation.  But  this 
appropriation  bill  is  not  such  a  simple 
measure,  for  underlying  it  all  is  the  con- 
sideration for  the  lives  of  414,000  men  in 
Vietnam  who  are  there  under  orders  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  cannot  find  the  justification  in  my 
conscience  to  use  this  fimd  request  as  an 
occasion  to  register  my  protest  against 
the  policies  of  escalation  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  12,  1966,  stated 
clearly  that: 

We  fight  for  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation. .  .  .  The  people  of  all  Vietnam  should 
make  a  free  decision  on  the  great  question 
of  reunification.  .  .  .  We  have  also  made  It 
clear  from  Hanoi  to  New  York  that  there  are 
no  arbitrary  limits  to  omx  search  for  peace. 
.  .  .  We  stand  by  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954  and  1962.  ...  We  wUl  meet  at  any  con- 
ference table.  We  will  discuss  any  pro- 
posals— 4  points  or  14  or  50 — and  we  will 
consider  the  views  of  any  group.  We  will 
work  for  a  cease  fire  now,  or  once  discussions 
have  begun.  .  .  .  We  have  said  all  this  and 
we  have  asked  and  hoped  and  we  have  waited 
for  a  response.  ...  So  far  we  have  received 
no  response  to  prove  either  success  or  fail- 
ure. We  have  carried  our  quest  for  peace 
to  many  nations  and  peoples  because  we 
share  this  planet  with  others  whose  future, 
In  large  measure.  Is  tied  to  our  own  action 
and  whose  counsel  Is  necessary  to  our  own 
hopes.  We  have  found  understanding  and 
support,  and  we  know  they  wait  vrtth  us  to- 
night for  some  response  that  could  lead  to 
peace. 

I  believe  that  we  have  now  had  such 
a  response  from  Hanoi  in  the  numerous 
reports  recently  carried  in  the  capitals 
of  many  nations.  Where  once  there  was 
only  a  flaunting  unequivocal  demand 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Vietnam  before  any  consid- 
eration for  a  settlement,  today  we  hear 
of  pleas  for  the  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  emanating  from 
Hanoi  itself. 

I  know  that  thousands  of  Americans 
are  as  bewildered  as  I  am  over  our  re- 
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fusal  to  consider  this  retraction  on  the 
part  of  Hanoi  as  that  "response"  which 
we  were  searching  for  only  a  year  ago. 
Instead  of  only  a  response  from  Hanoi, 
is  It  now  our  position  that  we  demand 
a  promise  of  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
advance  of  negotiations?  Has  our  in- 
creased military  effort  in  Vietnam  now 
prompted  a  more  ambitious  course  of 
action?  Are  we  now  demanding  surren- 
der as  a  prerequisite  to  "peace"  talks? 
I  know  that  our  military  capability  rea- 
sons for  such  conciliation  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi.  It  is  this  very  departure  from 
the  President's  own  words  spoken  scarce- 
ly a  year  ago  that  causes  me  to  remind 
this  country  again  of  this  promise  of 
faith  and  earnest  intentions  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  1965.  months  before  we 
landed  our  own  military  forces  on  the 
shores  of  Vietnam,  the  President  in  a 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
said: 

We  will  never  be  second  In  the  search  for 
such    a    peaceful    settlement    In    Vietnam. 

There  may  be  many  ways  to  tbla  kind  of 
peace:  In  discussion  or  negotiation  with  the 
gorernments  concerned;  In  large  gproups  or 
small  one;  .  .  .  And  we  remain  ready — with 
this  purpose — for  unconditional  discus- 
sions .  .  .  We  have  no  desire  to  devastate 
that  which  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  have 
built  with  toll  and  sacrifice.  We  will  use  our 
power  with  restraint  and  with  all  the  wis- 
dom we  can  conomand. 

I  believe  that  that  time  for  restraint 
and  wisdom  is  now.  Pope  Paul  VI  in 
September  1966  said: 

Let  all  those  responsible  strive  to  bring 
at)out  those  necessary  conditions  which  will 
lead  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  last, 
before  it  becomes  too  late  to  do  so  owing  to 
the  mounting  pressure  of  events. 

I  have  no  wish  for  this  country  to  as- 
sume any  unnecessary  risks,  and  I  would 
not  advocate  any  step  wliich  I  earnestly 
believed  would  amount  to  such  a  risk. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Hanoi  is  hurting  badly  from  our  bombing 
of  the  north.  In  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent in  January  of  1966,  we  began  that 
bombing,  "to  give  courage  to  the  people 
of  the  south  and  make  our  firmness  clear 
to  the  north.  Thus,  we  began  limited  air 
action  against  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam."  On  the  essentiality  of  the 
bombing  of  the  north  to  the  security  of 
our  defense  operations  on  the  south,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  said: 

I  don't  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
future  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 

I,  therefore,  feel  compelled  to  conclude 
that  we  could  have  made  a  reply  to  that 
response  for  which  we  have  waited  so 
long  from  Hanoi  and  agreed  to  cease  the 
bombing  of  the  north,  and  then  made  a 
public  plea  for  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference "without  preconditions"  and  "at 
any  place"  calling  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  intercede  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  parties  to  meet  and 
to  discuss  the  means  to  achieve  our 
hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  together  with 
the  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  all  Viet- 
namese to  determine  for  themselves  their 
own  destinies. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Nation  pos- 


sesses the  power  and  will  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  his  knees.  As  this  war  con- 
tinues, the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  will  seek  this  solution  as  the 
only  means  to  end  this  brutal  conflict  in 
order  to  bring  our  sons  and  husbands 
home  from  these  foreign  lands.  I  can  see 
the  beginnings  of  this  unreasoned  argu- 
ment taking  hold,  and  fear  that  unless 
we  move  with  greater  conviction  that 
what  we  have  done  thus  far  is  right,  this 
Nation  will  be  moved  to  a  wider  and 
wider  war  of  all-out  military  victory  in 
which  no  small  voice  for  peace  will  ever 
again  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  amid 
the  cries  that  patriotism  to  our  country 
demands  only  that  the  enemy  surrenders. 

Should  it  ever  again  happen,  and  I 
hope  soon,  that  a  friendly  nation  speak  to 
us,  if  even  ever  so  softly  that  another 
"peace  feeler"  has  been  sounded  from 
Hanoi,  I  would  hope  that  in  a  great  testi- 
mony to  our  dedication  to  peace,  our 
President  wiU  find  It  possible  to  inter- 
pret It  as  a  call  for  peace,  and  with  all 
the  honor  that  I  have  found  in  his  pro- 
nouncements of  the  past,  magnify  it  into 
those  first  most  difficult  steps  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  last  2  years  have  demon- 
strated that  the  administration  policy  of 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  peace  or  our  long-range 
national  security. 

Accordingly,  I  must  vote  against  the 
Vietnam  supplemental  authorization  bill. 
I  cannot  support  a  measure  that  prom- 
ises only  to  continue  the  present  course 
which  will  send  still  more  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, widen  the  land  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  further  increase  American 
casualties. 

I  take  tills  action  reluctantly,  because 
in  the  past  I  have  been  constrained  to 
vote  for  defense  appropriations  on  the 
understanding  they  were  necessary  to 
support  American  soldiers  already  there. 
Instead,  they  have  resulted  in  doubling 
our  troops  there  and  deepening  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war. 

The  hope  for  peace  does  not  lie  In 
bombings  and  more  war  but,  rather,  in  a 
realistic  pursuit  of  a  political  settlement 
in  the  south.  To  this  end,  I  have  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  proposing 
a  four-point  program  which  holds  greater 
promise  for  the  early  resolution  of  the 
conflict. 

Existing  defense  authorizations,  cou- 
pled with  this  year's  enormous  defense 
budget,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  policy  we  have  outlined  and  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  safety  of 
Americans  now  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  because 
it  provides  the  only  opportunity  to  vote 
against  our  present  policy  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  although  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  form  and  logic  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  proposed 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  would 
have  offered  a  far  more  sound  and 
thoughtful  statement  of  the  sense  of 
Congress,  had  it  been  permitted  to  come 
to  a  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  continued  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  is  inimical  to  the  na- 


tional interests  of  the  United  States  and 
presents  a  conttouing  danger  to  world 
peace.  I  am  very  much  impressed  by 
the  recent  testimony  on  this  p>oint  of 
such  authoritative  and  respected  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  experts  as  General 
Gavin  and  Ambassadors  Relschauer  and 
Kennan. 

The  answer  to  the  failure  of  escala- 
tion to  attain  peace  cannot  be  merely 
more  escalation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us  today — H.R.  4515 — 
is  a  most  important  measure  to  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam.  That  fact 
has  been  more  than  adequately  estab- 
lished by  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  The  purpose  for  my 
rising  is  to  discuss  the  Importance  of  an 
extra  $81  million  that  was  added  to  the 
bill  by  our  Armed  Services  Committee. 
This  Item  Is  most  essential  to  the  Marine 
Corps  in  that  it  would  provide  that  serv- 
ice with  a  much-needed  squadron  of 
EA6-A  aircraft.  These  planes  are  elec- 
tronically sophisticated  attack  aircraft 
used  for  close  air  support  of  our  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

During  our  committee  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  witnesses 
pointed  out  the  need  for  these  aircraft 
and  acknowledged  that,  of  all  the  items 
eliminated  in  their  original  request  to 
the  Defense  Department,  this  additional 
squadron  of  EA6-A  aircraft  had  the 
highest  priority. 

The  committee  recognized  the  vital 
importance  of  authorizing  the  additional 
squadron,  not  only  for  Vietnam  require- 
ments, but  to  correct  a  deficiency  in  our 
present  Inventory  of  this  type  aircraft. 

Last  year  our  Subcommittee  on  Tacti- 
cal Air  Support,  on  which  I  have  been 
most  honored  to  serve,  held  hearings  on 
some  of  the  problems  of  supplying  our 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam  with  adequate 
close  air  support.  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  of  all  the  services.  Marine  pilots 
flying  EA6 — A's  were  giving  our  boys  the 
best  support.  I  firmly  believe  that  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  give  the  marines  more 
of  these  planes  to  do  an  even  better 
job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
HJl.  4515 — the  supplemental  military 
appropriations  bill — which  is  before  the 
House  today.  The  clear  and  direct  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  make  author- 
izations that  will  help  to  Insure  that  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  have  the  mili- 
tary means  to  uphold  the  national  in- 
terest In  southeast  Asia.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  win  broaden  the  authorization 
base  on  which  the  Armed  Forces  can 
mount  responses  to  threats  by  the  enemy. 

This  supplemental  funding  of  approxi- 
mately $4.5  billion  is  expensive,  but  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  national  and  worldwide 
responsibilities  In  the  face  of  foreign 
military  aggression. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
notified  the  people  of  Ohio's  13th  Con- 
gressional District  that  I  will  vote  today 
In  opposition  to  the  authorization  for 
some  $4.5  billion  in  supplemental  funds, 
and  later  against  the  more  than  $12  bil- 
lion supplementary  appropriations  to 
fund  military  expenditures  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 
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I  want  it  understood  that  my  negative 
vote  represents  a  very  personal  decision. 
I  do  not  necessarily  associate  myself  with 
the  views  expressed  by  any  other]  Mem- 
ber or  group  who  may  also  oppolse  the 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  war. 
I  feel  impelled,  Mr.  Chairman,  tc  make 
this  gesture,  to  indicate  my  own  personal 
doubt  that  our  increasingly  massive  mili- 
tary action  is  the  wise,  right,  effective 
way  for  our  country  to  achieve  its  long 
term  best  interests  in  southeast  Asia,  or 
in  the  broader  worldwide  relationships 
which  are  so  immediately  affectet?  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  convinced  t^iat  our 
terrible  sacrifices  in  lives  lost  or  fuined, 
families  and  careers  disrupted,  billions 
Invested  in  the  military  at  the  Expense 
of  other  crucial  national  need&i— I  am 
not  convinced  these  American  saJcrlflces 
in  southeast  Asia  are  warranted,  inor  do 
I  see  any  probable  ultimate  resul^  which 
wiU  make  them  warranted. 

My  vote  today  will  also  be  a  gesture 
in  recognition  of  the  doubts  and  unhap- 
plness  many  other  Americans  fefel  con- 
cerning the  growth  and  nature  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  In  Asia. 

I  recognize  there  will  be  a  huge  ma- 
jority, almost  unanimous  vote  t<^day  in 
favor  of  the  additional  billions  for  the 
war;  but  that  vote  will  not  accurately 
reflect  the  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
variety  of  points  of  view  amoeig  the 
American  people  and  in  the  Congiiess. 

At  least  a  few  of  us  should  go  on  rec- 
ord against  the  supplemental  aporopria- 
tlons,  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  no 
imanimous  mandate  or  carte  t>lanche 
authority  being  granted  here  to  expand 
the  war. 

Our  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam  Is  am- 
biguous, and  many  of  us  in  the  Qongress 
have  ambiguous  feelings  on  th^  whole 
question.  I  am  confident  that  isj  true  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  will  yote  for 
the  supplemental  authorization  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretehd  that 
my  negative  vote  today  will  represent 
the  majority  opinion  in  my  district  or 
In  the  Nation.  I  know  that  President 
Johnson  has  majority  and  bipartisan 
support  throughout  America  for  his 
policies  in  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  I  know  that  my  vote  today 
may  surprise  and  displease  many  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  in  Ohio,  even 
though  for  more  than  2  years  I  have 
repeatedly  and  publicly  revealed  to  the 
people  of  our  district  my  own  profound 
unhapplness  about  the  nature  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  I  am  i^epared 
for  severe  criticism  because  of  py  vote 
here  today. 

Also,  I  am  a  realist.  Mr.  Cl^lrman. 
I  know  that  the  U.S.  forces  now;  are  not 
going  to  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam; 
we  are  not  going  to  back  out  or  back 
down.  Our  President  has  set  ouf  course 
and  the  American  people  will  support 
him.  There  will  be  no  conclusioti  to  the 
war  which  smacks  of  defeat  for  o|ur  mili- 
tary. 

But  I  suggest  it  also  is  realistic  to  rec- 
ognize that  any  ultimate  success  we  may 
achieve  for  our  goals,  and  the  world's 
needs,  in  southeast  Asia  must  be  achieved 
by  ipolltlcal  agreements,  and  will  be 
measured  in  terms  of  social,  etonomlc. 
political  gains.    We  have  to  h^pe  that 


our  military  action  may  somehow  con- 
tribute to  a  degree  of  security  which 
might  help  make  possible  those  social, 
economic,  political  goals.  The  crucial 
need  is  to  somehow  end  the  fighting,  so 
that  the  work  of  reconstruction  can 
begin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  previously  I  have  voted 
consistently  in  support  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  appropriation  re- 
quests, even  though  with  great  uncer- 
tainty and  unhapplness. 

I  have  argued  that  the  administration 
has  so  completely  committed  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  the  war,  that  the  Congress 
has  had  little  choice  but  to  supply  the 
money.    That  still  seems  true. 

Last  July,  in  my  newsletter  to  con- 
stituents, I  reported  that: 

Members  of  the  Congress  feel  one  compell- 
ing obligation,  whenever  the  President  says 
he  needs  added  money  to  supply  and  support 
the  U.S.  forces,  then  certainly  we  will  vote 
to  appropriate  that  money.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  we  would  turn  our  backs  on  their  needs. 
In  effect  the  more  men  the  President  sends 
to  Vietnam,  the  more  certain  It  becomes  that 
the  Congress  must  support  his  policies. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  that  newsletter, 
there  were  some  300,000  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  Today,  I  un- 
derstand the  number  approaches  500,000. 
That  feeling  of  obligation  to  support 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  to  support  our  thousands  of  friends, 
neighbors  and  relatives  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  who  are  ordered 
there  or  have  volunteered  there  out  of  an 
honorable  sense  of  duty — that  feeling  of 
obligation  I  stUl  recognize  as  a  valid 
reason  to  vote  for  the  war  appropria- 
tions, and  my  friends  here  in  the  House 
today  win  vote  for  today's  bill  on  that 
basis.  I  in  no  way  criticize  their  vote. 
But  how  many  blank  checks  should  the 
White  House  continue  to  use?  Where 
does  this  sort  of  vicious  circle  end?  The 
President,  without  any  real  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress,  at  will  expands  the  war 
and  sends  more  and  more  American 
troops  over  there.  The  more  troops  sent, 
the  more  the  Congress  feels  bound  to 
vote  the  funds  for  their  support.  And 
then  each  such  vote,  as  that  today,  Is 
interpreted  as  new  approval  to  carry  the 
war  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  added  reason  for  my 
negative  vote  today  is  my  belief  that  the 
White  House  tended  to  hide  the  full  truth 
of  the  war's  costs,  and  this  year's  prob- 
able budget  deficits,  untU  after  the  1966 
elections. 

I  submit  it  is  a  bad  habit  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  voting  approval  of  supple- 
mental funds  really  after  the  fact,  after 
the  President  and  the  Pentagon  have 
already  gone  ahead  and  committed  us. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  the  view- 
point I  expressed  In  a  personal  letter  to 
the  President  last  August,  that  I  urge 
and  support  his  every  effort  by  negotia- 
tion to  bring  the  war  to  any  feasible  con- 
clusion which  may  allow  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  freely  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  with  the  participation 
of  all  factions  In  that  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  reluctant 
to  express  my  own  doubts  and  criticism 
of  the  U.S.  intervention  In  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  reluctant  because  of  my  abid- 
ing allegiance  to  our  coimtry  and  our 


government,  and  also  because  I  have 
profoimd  compassion  for  our  President 
and  his  advisers  in  the  terrible  load  of 
responsibility,  and  the  decisions  they 
must  make,  affecting  the  lives  of  millions 
and  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  feel 
personally  obligated  to  vote  as  I  do  to- 
day. I  cannot  be  true  to  my  own  strong 
feelings  if  I  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  Secretary  McNamara's  planned 
deactivation  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  airlift  units  be  deferred 
until  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  resolved. 

I  think  we  should  wait  imtil  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  a  requirement  no 
longer  exists  for  this  airlift  capability  to 
meet  contingency  plans  before  we  do 
away  with  these  units. 

These  airlift  imits  have  been  making 
an  important  contribution.  The  four 
Air  National  Guard  airlift  units  sche- 
duled by  DOD  for  extinction  last  year 
accomplished  more  than  400  productive 
overseas  airlift  missions  for  the  Military 
Airlift  Command.  Included  were  136 
missions  for  direct  support  of  our  forces 
in  southeast  Asia.  By  performing  these 
missions  while  carrying  out  training 
flights,  these  units  produced  over  16 
million  ton-miles  of  productive  airlift. 
One  of  these  units  was  the  171st  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Group  at  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Airport  in  my  own  State  of  Permsylvania. 
The  eight  Air  Force  Reserve  airlift 
uioits  scheduled  for  Inactivation  report- 
edly performed  4,900  productive  airlift 
missions  in  support  of  our  active  forces 
during  1966.  They  airdropped  over 
53,000  troops  in  direct  support  of  the 
combat  ready  training  of  the  airborne 
divisions  while  accomplishing  their 
training  missions. 

Deactivation  could  mean  the  loss  of 
over  1,300  officers  and  800  pilots.  Now 
is  not  the  time  for  this  deactivation  and 
it  Is  my  hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  look 
carefully  at  Secretary  McNamara's 
plans  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  today  for  the  $12,300  million  sup- 
plemental Vietnam  appropriation,  but  I 
am  not  very  happy  about  it.  I  would 
like  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
administration,  my  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents why  I  am  not  very  happy. 

First,  of  all.  I  am  unhappy  becau.se 
we  are  Involved  in  this  war  at  all.  I  have 
listened  to  a  great  many  speeches  and 
read  a  great  many  rationalizations  about 
this  war,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  is  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  we  ended  up  making  a  com- 
mitment so  binding  that  it  would  require 
such  a  high  price  as  we  are  paying,  both 
In  our  precious  resources  and  In  the  ir- 
replaceable lives  of  our  young  men. 

I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  words 
of  the  great  historian,  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  and  one  word  struck  me  as 
particularly  incisive  and  appropriate. 
He  described  the  succession  of  commit- 
ments we  have  made  in  Vietnam  as 
"mindless."  It  is  as  though  at  each 
moment  when  a  world-shaking  decision 
was  to  be  made  we  had  our  minds  on 
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other  matters  and  as  though  we  thought 
such  decisions  of  such  little  consequence 
as  to  require  no  debate  and  no  sober  re- 
flection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  caught 
on  a  treadmill,  and  sometimes  I  think  we 
have  no  Interest  In  getting  off.  What  in 
the  scheme  of  things  makes  that  patch 
of  real  estate  in  South  Vietnam  worth 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
lives  and  billions  upon  billions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars? 

I  know,  I  have  heard  the  answers,  and 
In  a  certain  sense  they  are  persuasive. 
But  they  are  persuasive  only  in  the  sense 
that  certain  arguments  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  persuasive  in  demonstrating 
that  an  infinite  number  of  angels  could 
stand  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  They  re- 
quire the  acceptance  of  certain  premises, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  accept  any  longer 
some  of  those  premises. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
war.  Our  troops  are  committed  on  the 
battlefield.  Our  Nation  has  set  its  coui-se. 
And,  imhappy  as  I  am  about  this  war, 
unhappy  as  I  am  that  we  have  been 
unable — or  unwilling — to  end  it  on 
honorable  terms.  I  see  no  alternative  to 
hanging  on  until  a  decent  peace  can  be 
arranged.  Like  it  or  not,  we  are  now 
deeply  involved  in  the  Asian  land  war 
our  military  experts  have  always  warned 
against. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  for  this 
little,  additional  chunk  of  money  even 
though  by  itself  it  exceeds  the  largest  to- 
tal budget  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  entire  New  Deal.  But  in  so 
doing  I  shall  indeed  begrudge  the  fact 
that  this  same  money  carmot  be  spent  to 
combat  Edr  and  water  pollution,  to  fight 
poverty,  and  to  attack  the  problems  be- 
setting our  schools,  health  facilities, 
parks  and  cities. 

While  I  have  concluded  that  I  should 
cast  my  vote  for  this  expenditure,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  there  are  some  things 
I  am  not  voting  for. 

While  funds  appropriated  In  this  bill 
are  probably  sufficient  to  do  this,  I  am 
not  voting  for  an  expanded  or  escalated 
war.  I  am  convinced  that  military  esca- 
lation wiU  not  win  this  war.  If  400,- 
000  soldiers  now  in  Vietnam  cannot  de- 
feat an  impoverished  nation  of  16  mil- 
lion, then  750,000  or  1  million  cannot  do 
it  either.  If  18,600  air  sorties  a  month 
over  North  and  South  Vietnam  will  not 
"win"  this  war,  twice  that  many  would 
not  do  the  Job  either.  If  5,008  American 
soldiers  killed  on  the  battlefield  in  1966 
could  gain  us  a  "victory,"  then  several 
times  that  number  of  American  lives  will 
not  win  us  that  elusive  prize.  For,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  really  serious  problems  of 
Vietnam  are  not  military;  they  are  eco- 
nomic and  social.  And  no  escalation  of 
bullets  and  bombs  will  solve  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  voting  today 
for  any  Increase  in  military  activity  at 
the  expense  of  our  civil  efforts  In  that 
war-torn  country.  These  efforts  are  the 
key  to  resolution  of  the  conflict.  We 
could  wipe  out  North  Vietnam  as  a  na- 
tion tonight,  and  the  problems  of  a  stable 
government  in  South  Vietnam  would  re- 
main as  long  as  the  people  in  the  villages 
do  not  Identify  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  do  not  accept  it,  rather  than 
the  National  liberation  Front,  aa  tbe 


government  most  able  and  willing  to 
serve  their  needs. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  voting  for  any 
delay  in  moving  to  a  democratic,  civiUan 
government  in  that  country.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  United  States  must  insist  and 
use  all  its  Infiuence  to  see  that  'the  con- 
stitution now  being  drafted  is  voted  upon 
and  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  And  I  want  it  understood 
I  am  not  voting  to  perpetuate  a  military 
oligarchy  In  office  on  the  ground  that 
any  other  government  would  fall  to  sup- 
port the  U.S.  military  effort  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  it  under- 
stood I  am  not  voting  for  any  kind  of 
"total  victory"  or  dictated  peace  by  the 
United  States.  I  believe  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  should  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate with  all  factions  and  groups  and 
indicate  its  willingness  to  settle  this  war 
on  any  basis  which  leaves  South  Viet- 
nam free.  And  I  specifically  include 
terms  which  might  provide  for  neutral- 
ization, eventual  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops,  enforcement  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  other  reasonable  concessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  certainly  am 
not  voting  to  "win  and  then  get  out," 
the  theme  of  a  current  rightwing  mailing 
campaign  many  of  us  have  been  re- 
ceipients  of.  If  there  is  a  more  con- 
tradictory or  preposterous  bit  of  advice 
in  current  circulation,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  things  I  am 
not  voting  for  today. 

I  am  not  voting  for  any  policy  which 
will  increase  our  already  subsantial  risk 
of  confrontation  with  Red  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  risk  or  actually  wage 
a  world  war  over  our  supposed  national 
interests  in  Vietnam  woiild  be,  indeed, 
to  pile  angels  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  vote  for  this 
appropriation  certainly  can  be  consid- 
ered a  vote  to  "support  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam," I  believe  the  best  way  to  support 
our  boys,  in  the  final  analysis — my  high- 
est obligation  to  those  fine  young  men 
now  there  and  those  many  more  who 
will  soon  have  to  go  if  the  fighting  con- 
tinues— Is  to  find  an  honorable  way  out 
of  this  war. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  has  said: 

We  owe  an  unremitting  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Vietnam  to  the  young  Amer- 
icans who  have  gone  and  who  will  go  to 
that  tortured  land. 

I  agree  with  those  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  we  can  fight  this  war  in 
Vietnam  and  continue  our  vital  nonde- 
fense  programs  at  home.  But  this  is 
nonsense.  In  the  past  2  years  I  have 
seen  the  great  promise  of  the  war  on 
poverty  shrivel  and  nearly  die.  I  have 
seen  the  great  expectations  of  our  as- 
sault on  urban  ghettos  all  but  vanish. 
These  are  the  prices  we  are  paying  for 
this  war  to  save  the  Vietnamese  from 
themselves. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  helping  our  boys  in  Vietnam  by 
perpetuating  this  war  and  sapping  the 
lifeblood  out  of  our  domestic  programs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  for  the  boys  in  Vietnam  is  to  bring 
them  home  to  an  America  that  is  cleaner, 
safer,  healthier,  and  better  able  to  deal 
with  Its  internal  probletas. 

We  cannot  bring  our  boys  home  today. 


but  I  want  it  understood  my  vote  for  this 
appropriation  Is  not  a  vote  to  keep  them 
In  Vietnam  indefinitely  in  order  to  win 
one  more  ounce  of  meaningless  conces- 
sion from  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  leaders  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  xmderstand  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  this  after- 
noon along  the  lines  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. This  amendment  has  three 
points — to  provide  all  necessary  support 
for  our  troops,  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  President  to  prevent  expansion  of  the 
war  and  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  to  support  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  reconvening  of  that  conference  or 
any  other  meeting  to  bring  the  conflict 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.  I  plan  to 
vote  for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  history  of  other  times,  and  I 
am  not  unfsmilliar  with  the  psychology 
of  war.  Wars  tend  to  develop  their  own 
rationale,  to  feed  on  themselves.  Limited 
objectives  lead  to  less  limited  objectives. 
Power  feeds  on  power.  Risk  taking  be- 
comes a  way  of  life,  and  bravado  replaces 
conmionsense.  I  fear  that  our  objectives 
in  this  war  may  imperceptibly,  but  def- 
initely shift.  We  have  been  told  by  our 
leaders  this  Nation  would  be  willing  to 
halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  if 
Hanoi  would  but  make  any  gesture  to 
show  its  willingness  to  negotiate.  I  trust 
this  is  still  true. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  represent 
over  half  a  million  people,  and  I  want 
and  expect  to  be  consulted  about  any 
changes  In  that  policy.  The  people  who 
elected  me  expect  to  have  a  voice  In  any 
decisions  which  may  mean  many  more 
American  lives  lost.  Such  basic  decisions 
if  they  are  made  should  not  be  presented 
as  a  fait  accompli,  with  we  In  the  Con- 
gress expected,  not  to  reason  why,  but 
to  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conduct  of  this  war 
disturbs  me  greatly,  and  In  casting  my 
vote  today  to  keep  It  going — a  vote  I  find 
necessary  if  our  Nation  Is  not  to  be  great- 
ly imperiled — I  simply  want  it  xmder- 
stood  I  am  not  lending  my  imequlvocal 
support  to  the  i>ollcles  requiring  Uiat 
expenditure. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  debates  the  Vietnam  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  a  vote  on  this 
legislation  will  not  truly  express  a  Mem- 
ber's feelings  on  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
For  that  reason  it  is  most  Important  that 
we  dispel  any  notion  that  a  "yes"  vote  on 
the  appropriation  measure  is  a  blank 
check  to  escalate  the  Vietnam  conflict  or 
even  that  It  indicates  tacit  approval  of 
every  aspect  of  our  policy  in  that  area. 

I  am  voting  in  favor  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  because  I  believe 
that  full  support  of  the  American  and 
allied  troops  in  Vietnam  requires  this 
action  notwithstanding  my  concern  over 
recent  developments.  But  lest  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  public  Interpret  this  vote  as 
imqualifled  endorsement  of  present 
policy  in  Vietnam,  I  reiterate  what  was 
stated  in  March  1966,  when  I  joined  with 
78  Members  of  the  House  in  stating: 

We  therefore  reject  any  contention  that 
approval  of  this  legislation  will  constitute  a 
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mandate  for  unrestrained  or  Indiscriminate 
enlargement  of  the  military  effort,  fend  we 
strongly  support  continued  efforts  to  In- 
itiate negotiations  for  a  settlement  ckf  the 
conflict. 

Six  months  ago,  on  August  31.  J966,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  [United 
States,  outlining  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal for  peace  in  Vietnam  together  with 
a  timetable  for  holding  a  worl^  con- 
ference to  achieve  the  desired  results.  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  explore  the  various  aspects  of 
my  proposals.  I 

On  December  3, 1966, 1  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  urging  acceptance  of  the 
holiday  truce  and  I  was  pleased  when  the 
United  States  accepted  the  trude  pro- 
posals. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  wh|n  the 
United  States  did  not  resume  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  at  the  conpluslon 
of  the  truce.  My  elation  was  n^t  long 
lived,  because  the  bombing  was  r#siimed 
48  hours  thereafter.  I  was  distressed  by 
the  resumption  of  the  bombing'  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  ol  which 
was  that  sufficient  time  was  not  gjven  to 
permit  a  full  and  complete  exploration  of 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  peate  con- 
ference, by  those  who  were  actively  pur- 
suing peace.  j 

The  stated  purpose  for  our  bimblng 
In  the  north  has  been  to  "raise  tfie  cost 
of  aggression" — in  other  words  j  to  let 
Hanoi  know  we  are  serious  in  n^eetlng 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  A 
bombing  pause  to  determine  Hanoi's  will- 
ingness and  to  encourage  Hanoi  to  come 
to  the  conference  table,  would  not  in  any 
way  indicate  to  Hanoi  that  we  h^ve  lost 
OUT  determination  to  defend  the  s<>uth. 

After  a  bombing  pause  of  i<ideter- 
minate  duration,  we  would  look  hopefully 
for  some  demonstration  of  desire  for 
peace  through  reciprocal  deescalaljion,  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi. 

Should  Hsinol  fail  to  come  to  tl>e  con- 
ference table  after  such  a  bombinj  pause 
the  world  would  then  know  thjit  the 
United  States  had  made  every  etort  to 
find  a  political  solution  to  the  struggle 
and  that  Hanoi  simply  had  no  deiire  for 


peace. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  [out  in 
favor  of  a  bombing  cessation  in  th^  north 
on  several  occasions  in  the  89th  Congress 
because  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  should 
be  to  move  toward  an  honorable  rfeace — 
through  diplomatic  and  political  tneans, 
as  distinguished  from  ending  it  through 
military  means.  I 

I  want  the  war  to  come  to  an  end,  be- 
cause I  want  the  death  and  destruction 
to  come  to  an  end.  I  wtmt  it  to  jend  In 
both  the  north  and  the  south.  I  want  to 
stop  the  slaughter  of  the  brave  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  ou^  allies. 
I  also  want  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent 
civilians — the  unavoidable  victims  of  the 
conflict.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  considerable  r^umber 
of  my  constituents,  including  the  wives 
and  parents  of  men  fighting  in  Vittnam. 
share  the  view  that  the  bombing  in  the 
north  should  be  stopped — not  for  5  days, 
not  for  38  days,  and  not  for  48  hours,  but 
for  an  indeterminate  period — hojjefully 
permanent — but  at  the  very  lea4t  long 
enough  to  give  all  diplomatic  and 'politi- 
cal forces  an  opportimlty  to  work  their 


will  to  the  end,  that  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  will  move  to  the  conference  table. 

In  making  this  proposal  I  do  not  in- 
tend that  our  men  and  allied  forces  in 
Vietnam  should  be  left  unsupported  to 
the  fullest  extent.  I  agree  with  our 
President  and  his  advisers  that  we  must 
prevent  the  infiltration  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel from  the  north  to  the  south. 

How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must 
be  left  to  our  military  men,  however,  I 
am  constrained  to  ask  a  question  and  to 
offer  a  suggestion. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  not  substantially 
reduced  the  flow  of  men  and  materiel 
from  the  north  to  South  Vietnam.  Does 
it  not  therefore  follow  that  a  bombing 
pause  would  not  endanger  our  troops  in 
the  south? 

When  we  stop  the  bombing  In  the 
north,  we  can  fly  the  same  niunber  of 
sorties  below  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
we  can  thus  provide  even  greater  support 
to  ours  and  our  allied  forces  in  the  south. 

We  can  concentrate  the  forces  neces- 
sary below  the  demilitarized  zone,  with 
adequate  air  cover  and  protection  to  pre- 
vent infiltration  of  men  and  materiel 
from  the  north.  Thus  we  would  only 
attack  the  Infiltrators  and  the  materiel. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  military  need  to 
provide  by  appropriate  means  stopping 
the  infiltration  through  other  borders 
and  other  routes. 

Though  I  am  not  a  military  man.  I 
take  the  risk  of  suggesting  that  such  a 
concentration  of  power,  in  a  fixed  area 
would  be  far  more  effective  to  prevent  in- 
filtration than  the  present  pattern  of 
bombing  in  the  north,  which  is  very 
much  like  sprinkling  salt  on  the  ocean. 
I  suggest  that  such  a  plan  would  save 
many  American  lives. 

On  March  1.  I  joined  with  nine  of  my 
colleagues  in  issuing  a  statement  endors- 
ing the  following  four-point  program : 

First,  imjnediate  cessation  of  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  U.S.  support  for  truly  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam,  and  full 
acceptance  of  any  role  won  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  a  result  of 
those  elections; 

Third,  U.S.  proposal  of  four-party 
negotiations,  including  the  United 
States,  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  to  secure  a  cease 
fire  in  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  encouragement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  appropriately  sponsored  In- 
ternational conference  to  seek  Interna- 
tional guarantees  for  any  agreements 
reached  by  the  participants  In  the  Viet- 
namese conflict. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  no 
way  does  my  endorsement  of  the  above 
four-point  program  to  cease  bombing  in 
the  north  conflict  with  my  suggestions 
to  support  and  protect  with  air  cover  our 
allied  forces  tn  the  south.  I  said  In  the 
89th  Congress  and  repeat  again  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  is  in  the  proudest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  democracy. 

I  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
want  my  Government  to  stop  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  and  I  want  to  make  It 
equally  clear  that  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  hands  of  my  Government  In  any 
manner  or  mesins. 


Let  all  who  want  to  pursue  peace  in 
the  American  tradition  call  upon  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  their  ad- 
visers, if  any,  not  to  misjudge  Americsm 
Intentions. 

Let  us  call  upon  Hanoi  to  indicate  a 
willingness  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
without  preconditions,  if  there  is  a  pause 
in  the  bombing  of  the  north  for  an  inde- 
terminate period  of  time. 

If  they  go  to  the  peace  table  then  we 
can  encourage  our  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  pause — so  long  as  they  continue 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  supplemental 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  flscal  1967  and  I  know  that  this  body 
will  demonstrate  overwhelmingly  its 
support  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  by 
passing  this  bill  with  a  large  majority. 

Our  President  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  must  support  our  troops  who 
are  flghting  that  war.  There  is  no  way 
to  know  when  the  Communists  will  come 
to  the  conference  table;  they  have  not 
shown  themselves  to  be  Interested  tn  any 
way  in  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  sup- 
posed U.S.  failure  to  respond  to  alleged 
peace  feelers  from  Hanoi.  The  plain 
and  simple  truth  is  we  have  followed 
through  every  time  there  was  even  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  Communists  were 
interested  in  peace.  Not  once  was  there 
any  substance  to  the  supposed  peace 
feeler. 

In  1966  our  President  became  con- 
vinced that  perhaps  a  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  north  might  persuade  the 
enemy  of  our  good  intentions.  Obvi- 
ously they  were  not  interested  in  ex- 
amining our  motives  or  our  interest  in 
bringing  peace  to  southeast  Asia.  They 
only  used  the  bombing  lull  to  build  up 
their  supplies  of  men  and  equipment  in 
the  south.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
permit  this  to  happen  again. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion. There  has  been  more  than  enough 
responsible  press  coverage  of  the  war  so 
that  everyone  should  see  without  any 
diflBculty  that  the  course  we  are  pursuing 
is  the  only  correct  and  proper  one.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  there  as  those  in  a 
very  vocal  minority  of  self-proclaimed 
military  experts  and  diplomats  who  have 
seen  fit  to  insist  that  their  Imperfect 
judgment  should  supersede  that  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  Is  equally 
unfortunate  that  some  of  these  self -pro- 
claimed experts  sit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  cannot  urge  our  colleagues  too 
strongly  to  demonstrate  today  their  sup- 
port of  American  policy  and  of  American 
flghting  men  in  Vietnam  by  voting  for 
the  military  procurement  supplemental 
bill.  This  will  be  the  best  proof  of  our 
desire  to  insist  upon  an  honorable  peace 
and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  PHELBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  talk  extensively  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Certainly,  anything 
I  might  say  after  the  thorough,  compre- 
hensive, impressive  speech  of  my  beloved 
friend  and  distinguished  chairman. 
Mendel  RrvERs,  would  be  entirely  re- 
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dundant.  I  am  also  sure  that  everyone 
was  also  very  much  impressed  by  the  ex- 
cellent speech  of  my  dear,  able  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BatesI. 

Since  this  bill  authorizes  supplemental 
appropriations  for  flscal  year  1967  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles; 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion; and  military  construction,  propos- 
ing funds  in  the  amount  of  more  than 
HV2  billion,  and  has  direct  impact  upon 
Vietnam  requirements,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  any  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  it  should  pass  the 
House  with  merely  token  dissent. 

Our  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  started  consideration  of  the  pro- 
curement bill  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  it 
will  be  reassuring  to  know  the  strong,  en- 
thusiastic, solid  backing  which  our  com- 
mittee programs  have  in  the  House,  as 
evidencing  the  strong,  determined  sup- 
port of  our  boys  engaged  in  Vietnam 
combat,  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  peace  for  which  they  are 
flghting  so  gallantly.  Let  it  be  known 
that  we  are  striving  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  sustain  and  strengthen  them 
and  be  able  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  desire  to  commend  and  thank  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  piece  of  work  they  did  on 
this  important  bill,  which  was  handled 
so  expeditiously,  and  with  so  much  vigor, 
careful  attention,  concern,  and  under- 
standing of  the  defense  and  operational 
problems  involved. 

To  our  great  leader.  Chairman  Rivers, 
whose  knowledgeable,  articulate  mastery 
of  armed  services  matters  is  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  I  extend  special 
commendation  and  thanks  for  a  job  ex- 
ceptionally well  done. 

I  have  served  for  many  years  with 
Chairman  Rivers,  and  it  is  my  studied 
conviction  that  this  Nation  owes  to  this 
great  son  of  South  Carolina  an  ever- 
lasting debt  of  gratitude  for  his  long- 
sustained,  invaluable  contributions  to 
the  security  and  defense  of  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world. 

We  are  all  very  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
we  have  such  a  dedicated,  attentive, 
persevering,  well  informed  and  able, 
determined  leader  to  head  the  vital  work 
of  our  committee.  He  has  demonstrated 
in  highest  degree  devotion  to  his  great 
trust  and  superlative  talents  and  we  are 
behind  him  tn  this  great  work.  I  also 
believe  that  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion extended  by  our  very  able,  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts [Mr.  Bates],  and  his  very  dili- 
gent, persistent,  able  work  and  expert 
knowledge  of  the  military  field  is  very 
gratifying  and  will  continue  to  bear  con- 
structive results  for  our  distinguished, 
effective  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  would  be  glad  to  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  this  bill,  but 
knowing  them  as  well  as  I  do,  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  necessary  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  they  will  sup- 
port this  measure,  and  all  other  merito- 
rious defense  measures  presented  to  the 
Congress,  with  a  virtual  unanimous  vote 
that  win  make  It  clear  to  our  enemies 
and  allies  alike  that  this  Congress  in- 


tends to  fulfill  its  great  commitment  of 
protecting  the  Nation  and  making  this 
Government  the  powerful,  meaningful 
instrumentality  it  is  for  promoting  law 
and  order,  freedom,  and  peace  in  the 
world  and  guarding  the  homes  and 
boundaries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1 
minute  remaining  on  our  side,  I  would 
like  to  close  this  debate  by  saying  that 
for  the  last  35  or  40  minutes,  nobody  has 
been  for  the  bill. 

I  just  want  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  I  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  89- 
501,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  the  flscal  year  1967  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  In  amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 
For   aircraft:    for  the  Army,   $533,100,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,703,- 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,303,000,000. 

Missiles 
For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army,  $6,100,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $48,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$2,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $45,000,000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  for  the  Army, 
$62,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $4,200,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  "$1,703,300,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,784,300,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-501,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $40,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) . 
$40,000,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $33,000,000;  and 

For  Defense  Agencies,  $22,000,000. 
TITLE  III— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  mili- 
tary installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acqvilsitlon.  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  In  southeast  Asia,  or  In 
support  of  such  activities.  In  the  total 
amount  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army.  $288,500,000; 

Department  of  the  Navy,  $140,000,000;  and 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $196,000,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  develop 


Installations  and  facilities  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529),  and 
sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
Incident  to  construction.  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is 
approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  piirchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appro- 
priations for  public  works  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  shall  not  exceed:  Department  of  the 
Army.  $288,500,000;  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$140,000,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$196,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $624,500,000. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  at  any  point  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REtTSS 

Mr.  REKJSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Retjss  :  On  page 
4,  line  10,  after  "$624,500,000",  Insert: 

"TITLE  IV— STATEMENT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL POLICT 

"Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  except  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  declaration  by  Con- 
gress of — 

"(1)  its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  flghting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

"(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference  or  any  other  meeting  of 
nations  similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  In  accordance  with  th« 
principles  of  those  accords." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
The  bill  before  the  House  is  a  supplemen- 
tal authorization  bill.  The  amendment 
contains  no  limitation.  It  declares  a 
matter  of  policy  which  obviously  Is  imder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  another  committee, 
since  it  deals  with  foreign  affairs  and 
commitments.  We  are  not  privy  to  the 
1954,  1958,  or  1962  Geneva  agreements, 
nor  are  we  signatory  to  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. 
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As  I  said  before,  there  Is  no  Uiiltation 
on  the  funds  indicated  In  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  make  the  point  of  or4er  that 
It  Is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  jgentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  wish  to  be  hfeard  on 
the  point  of  order?  i 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  (wish  to 
be  heard  In  opposition  to  the  pjolnt  of 
order. 

I  have  had  an  opportxinlty  to  ejcamine 
fully  the  precedents  of  this  House,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  amendment  I  offer 
is  germane  because  it  is  a  limitation  on 
the  legislative  authorization  for  qiilitary 
procurement,  research,  and  construction 
contained  in  the  first  three  titles  bf  H.R. 
4515.  By  stating  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  authorization  may  be  pur- 
sued, it  Is  weU  within  the  precei^nts  of 
this  body,  and  the  mere  fact  thatt  a  por- 
tion of  the  language  relates  to  the  for- 
eign policy  specialty  of  the  Housk  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  enti^-ely  ir- 
relevant. 

On  May  7,  1959.  there  came  before  this 
House  H.R.  3460,  to  permit  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority  to  raise  reveiiues  for 
the  construction  of  electric  faiciUties. 
That  bin  came  here  from  the  Hou^  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Mr.  DfewT.  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendtnent — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  105.  part 
6.  page  7720— to  require  that  any  qf  those 
TVA  facilities  be  manufactured  under 
labor  standards  then  prevalent  in  the 
United  States. 

Labor  standards,  of  course,  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  A 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Missisaippl  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  g*mane. 
The  chairman  overruled  the  point  of 
order,  saying  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvanfta  was 
germane  to  the  bill.  It  will  bej  noted 
that  the  Dent  amendment  was  held 
germane  because  It  related  to  trie  poli- 
cies under  which  the  authorized  funds 
might  be  spent.  I 

In  the  case  of  my  amendment,  the 
policies  under  which  the  funds  author- 
ized are  to  be  spent  are  policies  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  or  the  Hous^  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Since  the 
limlUtlon  goes  to  the  funds  authorized, 
the  TVA  precedent  is  governing; 

Another  precedent:  On  May  20,  1959, 
a  House  bill  from  my  committte,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, was  before  this  House.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Mr.  Powtell.  of- 
fered an  amendment  providing  th$t  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  Bousing 
bin  should  be  used  except  under;  a  pol- 
icy that  such  housing  should  bej  avail- 
able without  discrimination.  Tl^  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Calmer] 
made  the  point  of  order,  "thfit  the 
amendment  Is  not  germane."  ThQ  chair- 
man, our  late  colleague.  Mr.  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  overruled  the  point  of  or- 
der, and  held  the  amendment  germane 
upon  the  ground,  "that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  restricted  to  any  title  of  this  act  and  Is 
specific  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chairi" 

In  drafting  the  amendment  t  have 
presented,  I  have  relied  closely  on  those 


carefully  reasoned  decisions  as  to  ger- 
maneness of  those  two  predecessor  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  Those  rulings  are  squarely  in 
line  with  my  amendment. 

In  one,  an  amendment  was  sought  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  bill  with  re- 
gard to  the  competence  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  held  ger- 
mane. In  the  other  case,  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  bUl  produced  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
amendment  involved  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  was  held  germane.  Based 
on  these  precedents  and  in  view  of  the 
Imperative  need  that  this  body  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  policy  under- 
lying the  military  authorization  here 
sought,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  point 
of  order  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do,  in 
effect,  believe  this  amendment  affects 
the  national  policy.  I  do  believe  that 
there  Is  a  question  of  germaneness.  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  no  hearing, 
except  precipitously  this  morning  In  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  question  of  jurisdiction. 

As  far  as  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  concerned,  and  presuming  that 
with  the  limitation  of  expenses  In  the 
preamble  thereunto — and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — it  Is  Identical  with  the  so-called 
Mansfield  amendment  passed  in  the 
other  body  yesterday.  It  would  be  un- 
wise for  the  House  to  declare  a  sense  of 
ratification  blindly  to  a  statement  of 
Vietnamese  peace  terms  contained  In 
this  preamble. 

It  would  in  effect  endorse  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954  as  the  basis  of  set- 
tling the  conflict  in  Vietnam  in  1967. 
The  agreements  of  1954  did  not  work. 
If  they  had,  we  would  not  be  involved  in 
a  war  in  southeast  Asia  today,  and 
neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  are  signatories  to  that 
agreement. 

The  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  con- 
templated an  election  in  all  of  Vietnam, 
united  South  and  North  Vietnam  as  one 
constituency.  There  were  at  that  time 
more  people  in  the  North  than  in  South 
Vietnam.  An  election  of  this  kind,  with 
Hanoi  running  the  elections  in  the 
north,  would  mean  a  Communist  victory 
and  Communist  control  of  both  halves 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  provided  that  their  terms  would 
be  carried  out  by  an  International  Con- 
trol Commission  of  three  members,  one 
of  whom  is  the  representative  of  Com- 
mxmist  Poland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  the  gentleman 
is  not  making  a  point  of  order.  He  Is 
making  a  speech  on  foreign  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  Us- 
tening  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  Chair 


believes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  within  his  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  make  one  other 
point  and  then  come  to  my  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  pro- 
vided that  their  terms  would  be  carried 
out  by  an  International  Control  Com- 
mission of  three  members,  one  of  whom 
is  the  representative  of  Communist  Po- 
land. They  give  to  each  member  of  the 
Control  Commission  a  power  of  veto 
which  makes  It  Impossible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  act,  which  has  failed  miser- 
ably in  other  countries. 

This  Is  my  final  or  fifth  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  point  of  order 
is  In  order  because  this  amendment  at 
this  time  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Article  VI,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

Thla  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  tha 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  •  •   • 

In  the  1965  Corwin  edition  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  relationship  of  treaties  and 
Federal  statutes  says,  at  page  470: 

It  Is  In  respect  to  his  contention  that 
when  It  Is  asked  to  carry  a  treaty  Into  effect 
Ck>ngress  has  the  constitutional  right,  and 
Indeed  the  duty,  to  determine  the  matter 
according  to  Us  own  Ideas  of  what  Is  ex- 
pedient, that  Madison  has  been  completely 
vindicated  by  developments.  This  Is  seen 
In  the  answer  which  the  Court  has  returned 
to  the  question,  as  to  what  happens  when 
a  treaty  provision  and  an  act  of  Congress 
conflict.  The  answer  is,  that  neither  has 
any  intrinsic  superiority  over  the  other  and 
that  therefore  the  one  of  later  date  tuill 
prevail. 

Here  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  above 
situation.  In  the  amendment  before  us, 
we  wUl  by  statute  make  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Yet 
the  United  States  has  deliberately  kept 
from  making  this  agreement  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  by  the  regular 
constitutional  route  of  signing  it  and 
submitting  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. This  Is  Indeed  a  novel  procedure 
and  should  not  be  employed  at  this  time, 
on  this  short  notice,  and  with  so  little 
study  and  thought. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  probably  commits  one  of  the 
most  grievous  of  legislative  errors.  By 
Incorporating — albeit  if  by  reference— 
and  approving  the  principles  of  the 
Greneva  accords,  we  are  making  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  provisions 
which  are  not  even  before  us  at  this 
time.    I  believe  that  this  is  most  unwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
RfTuss]  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, [Mr.  Rivers]  has  raised  a  point  of 
order  on  the  grounds  of  germaneness. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Commit- 
tee authorizes  appropri  "ons  for  mili- 
tary procurement,  research,  development, 
and  miUtary  construction  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  provides  for  a 
new  section  to  be  added  at  the  end  of 
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the  bill  which  would  contain  a  "state- 
ment of  Congressional  Policy"  relating 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  reported 
the  bill  now  before  the  Committee. 

The  Chair  refers  the  Committee  to  a 
decision  by  Chairman  Metcalf,  of  Mon- 
tana, in  the  85th  Congress.  The  bill  then 
under  consideration  authorized  the  sale 
or  loan  of  certain  vessels  to  friendly  for- 
eign nations.  It  had  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
amendment  on  which  the  Chair  waa 
called  upon  to  rule  provided  that  no  ves- 
sels could  be  made  available  under  the 
act  unless  the  recipient  country  agreed 
to  waive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  troops 
of  the  United  States  stationed  therein — 
an  amendment  which  clearly  called  for 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
nations  involved. 

In  holding  the  amendment  not  ger- 
mane, the  Chair  stated  that  it  consisted 
of  an  unrelated  matter  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs — Congressional  Record,  volume 
103,  part  6,  page  7272. 

The  Chair  feels  that  this  precedent 
is  very  persuasive  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. Here,  as  there,  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  deals  with  military  author- 
izations. Here,  as  there,  the  amendment 
touches  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chair,  applying  one  of  the  ac- 
cepted tests  for  germaneness,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  Is  essen- 
tially on  a  "subject  other  than  that  under 
consideration"  and  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BT    MR.    TATES 

Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates  of  Illi- 
nois: On  page  4.  line  11.  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  401.  That  In  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  the  Items  hereinabove  pro- 
vided none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used  ex- 
cept (1)  to  provide  all  necessary  support 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  fighting  In  Vietnam;  and  (2) 
to  support  efforts  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  expansion  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  military 
activities  to  an  end." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  germane,  because  it 
cannot  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill  imder 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  defects  that  were 
present  in  the  amendment  that  was 
previously  offered.  This  amendment 
relates  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  on 
which  the  basic  bill  is  based.    All  that 


this  does  is  to  state  that  the  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  military  activities  of  the 
troops  In  Vietnam.  Certainly  that  is  a 
very  pertinent  provision. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  provides  that 
the  President's  efforts  toward  settlement 
of  the  confiict  shall  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  the  procurement  of  the 
items. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  germane.  I  point 
out  on  page  3,  line  7,  reference  is  made 
to  the  purchase  of  equipment  which  are 
necessary  In  connection  with  military 
activities  in  southeast  Asia,  and  my 
amendment  goes  to  that  point. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  kind  of  a  bill  that  covers  southeast 
Asia.  The  gentleman's  amendment  re- 
stricts it  to  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  been  challenged 
on  a  point  of  order  of  germaneness  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Part  2  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
certainly  deals  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  previous  ruling,  the 
Chair  holds  the  amendment  not  to  be 
germane,  and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  deference.  I  point  out  that  point  2 
relates  to  the  military  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  the  foreign 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  part  2  directly  affects  the  for- 
eign policy  in  that  it  states  the  United 
States  is  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  mlUtai-y 
activities  to  an  end,  which  is  definitely 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  appropriate  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

M.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
rise  to  express  my  regret  that  we  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  debate  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss]  because  I  think  that  there 
is  some  misunderstanding  that  when  a 
Member  votes  for  an  authorization  such 
as  this  he  is  necessarily  bellicose  or  bel- 
ligerent. I  think  it  is  time  that  we  show 
our  support  of  the  President  in  his 
reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace. 

Now,  I  know  that  we  divide  one  another 
into  hawks  and  doves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  I  would  rather  be 
known  as  an  owl,  not  because  I  am  blind 
to  what  Is  going  on.  but  because  I  try  to 
apply  wisdom  to  this  situation. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  must  let 
the  President  of  this  Nation  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  be- 
hind him  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
honorable  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  mean  in 
any  way  that  I  do  not  support  our  com- 
mitment. We  have  a  commitment  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  foolish 
and  dangerous  on  our  part  to  turn  our 
back  upon  it.  However.  I  want  the  mat- 
ter to  be  made  crystal  clear  that  insofar 
as  this  one  Member  of  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned, just  because  I  vote  for  military 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  this 


does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  pray  that  the 
President  will  persevere  and  succeed  in 
taking  this  confiict  out  of  the  jungles 
and  on  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported 
America's  efforts  in  Vietnam  from  the 
beginning  and  I  do  very  much  regret 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  Senate-passed 
Reuss-Mansfield  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [ Mr.  Reuss]  .  I  expected 
to  support  this  amendment  and  then 
support  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  necessary  that  we 
Members  of  the  House  speak  today  upon 
this  authorization,  because  there  has 
been  little  opportimlty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  speak  upon  the  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam,  and  judging  from  the 
rulings  there  will  be  very  little  opix>r- 
tunity  in  the  future  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  America  has  a 
responsibility  to  assist  developing  na- 
tions to  axjhleve  their  own  destiny,  free 
from  overwhelming  outside  pressures, 
whether  they  take  the  form  of  military 
invasion,  subversion,  or  infiltration. 

I  do  not  want  to  fly  with  the  hawks 
or  the  doves.  I  would  rather  prefer  not 
to  fly  at  all.  I  think  a  middle  course  is 
still  possible  if  we  control  our  emotions 
and  begin  with  a  decision  to  stop  widen- 
ing this  conflict  Into  an  American  war. 
I  think  we  should  limit  first  our  military 
rhetoric  and  then  realistically  examine 
our  goals  and  correlate  the  size  of  our 
forces  and  actions  to  these  goals. 

First  this  requires  that  we  try  to  see 
the  war  as  it  really  is.  It  is  a  horrid, 
dirty,  civil,  guerrilla  war  in  which  Com- 
munist troops,  aided  and  to  a  great  de- 
gree directed  from  Hanoi,  are  trying  to 
establish  a  Communist  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam.  Prom  the  beginning  the 
experts  on  Vietnam,  including  General 
Westmoreland,  have  said  the  problem  in 
South  Vietnam  was  95  percent  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic,  and  only  5  percent 
military.  In  the  past  2  years  we  have 
approached  it  with  95  percent  military 
and  less  than  5  percent  in  the  other 
areas. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  Members  of  the 
House  speak  today  on  this  authorization 
because  there  has  been  and  will  be  little 
opportunity  to  comment  in  the  House  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  other  body 
with  its  greater  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
has  had  an  opportimlty  to  discuss  Viet- 
nam policy  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  in  the  House  have  been  left  in  the  un- 
desirable position  of  simply  voting  for 
appropriations  in  which  meaningful  dis- 
cussion is  quickly  squelched  by  state- 
ments that  these  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  men  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  here  and  now,  I  support  our 
men  in  Vietnam  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  I  know  every  other  Member  of 
this  body  feels  the  same  way. 

Each  of  us,  however,  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  his  constituents.  Many  of  us  have 
promised  that  we  would  participate  in  a 
reexamination  of  Vietnam  in  the  early 
part  of  the  90th  Congress.  This  is  our 
first  and,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  our 
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last,  opportunity  for  those  of  us(  who,  I 
believe,  are  to  the  growing  majority  to 
speak  out  for  a  rational  middle  ground  in 
Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  frdm  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joklson]  who  just  sboke.  1 
do  not  wish  to  fly  with  the  hawksjor  with 
the  doves;  In  fact,  I  would  really  <iot  pre- 
fer to  fly  at  all.  However,  If  I  have  to 
do  so,  I  would  like  to  be  an  owlj  who  Is 
afraid  of  neither  the  hawk  or  tQe  dove, 
but  who  asks  the  question  "Who)"  And 
In  this  instance  I  feel  we  should  ulso  ask 
what  and  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  ha^vks  and 
the  doves  to  come  back  to  eartlj,  stand 
with  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  change  the  course  of  events  In 
Vietnam.  Presently  these  poll(iles  are 
committing  more  and  more  American 
troops,  expanding  bombing,  increasing 
naval  action — In  short,  Americanizing 
the  war.  i 

What  are  our  goals  in  Vietnani?  As  I 
understand  our  policies,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  South  Vietnan^ese  the 
opportunity  to  decide  their  owrt  social, 
political,  and  economic  destiny.  J  To  this 
end  military  action  is  Indispensal^le.  We 
must  have  sufBcient  American!  armed 
force  in  South  Vietnam  so  that  no  doubt 
will  be  left  in  the  minds  of  ouij  adver- 
saries that  a  Communist  govemnlent  will 
not  be  imposed  on  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, the  lessons  learned  by  Lan$dale  in 
the  Philippines  and  Thomppon  in 
Malaysia,  must  be  applied.  Certilnly  we 
have  enough  American  troops  and  fire- 
power in  the  country  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  cannot  be  beaten  unlesa  we  de- 
cide to  run,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  Is  It  not  possible  to  slow  down 
the  American  war  effort  without  stand- 
ing still?  Is  there  not  a  Souljh  Viet- 
namese army  of  over  one-half  i  million 
men  that  can  take  all  the  Init  ative  it 
wants  to?  If  they  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  fight  the  Vietcong  whom  they 
greatly  outnumber,  then  should;  we  not 
question  whether  the  foundations  of  our 
policies  are  laid  in  quicksand? 

It  is  possible  that  someone  in  charge 
of  this  conflict  has  in  mind  a  iate  for 
declaring  that  we  have  achieved  our 
military  objectives  in  Vietnam  [and  we 
are  now  going  to  deemphasize  our  mili- 
tary efforts.  I  hope  some  of  those  In 
charge  of  American  policy  have  a  date 
in  mind  when  we  can  declare  ^hat  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Jhas  be- 
come sufficiently  responsive  to  ^he  peo- 
ple through  reform,  elimination;  of  cor- 
ruption, and  establishment  of  contact 
with  the  people  that  it  can  maiiitain  it- 
self. I  hope  even  more  deeply  that  the 
5  percent  of  our  nonmllitary  qffort  in 
Vietnam  is  going  to  be  enough  assistance 
so  this  can  occur.  I 

In  this  limited  time  available  1  cannot 
discuss  the  details  of  each  step  in  chang- 
ing policy  to  a  middle  ground,  biit  I  will 
continue  to  try  to  make  these  views  in 
greater  detail  available  to  those  l<i  charge 
of  this  conflict.  I  think  some  tMngs  are 
apparent: 

First.  We  should  maintain  our  troop 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  in  a  support- 
ing and  assistance  role  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  and  de-empha4ize  our 
carrying  on  the  land  war.    W9  should 


emphasize  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
must  now  conduct  their  war  with  our 
troops  in  a  support  role. 

Second.  We  should  declare  that  the 
bombing  activity  In  North  Vietnam  has 
achieved  most  of  its  objectives,  which 
were  to  strengthen  morale  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  indicate  that  we  were  com- 
mitted to  opposing  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggression.  We  should  declare  that  we 
are  now  de-emphasizing  the  bombing  to 
both  de-escalate  the  war  and  to  remove 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  the  propa- 
ganda weapon  they  have  been  using. 

Third.  We  should  discontinue  the 
massive  offensive  sweeps  by  American 
troops,  but  indicate  that  our  military 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  will  continue 
while  the  Constitutional  Assembly  is  de- 
liberating, and  the  civilian  government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  being  formed. 

Fourth.  We  should  indicate  to  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  and  the 
other  countries  of  southeast  Asia,  that 
we  expect  to  meet  our  commitments  to 
them  and  ask  If  they  wish  a  transfer  of 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  to  their  areas 
when  we  de-emphasize  our  military  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  Finally,  we  should  indicate  to 
the  nUlltary  directorate  in  Saigon  that 
their  only  hope  for  eventual  survival  is 
to  create  a  civilian  government  that  has 
broad  popular  support  through  imme- 
diate reforms  and  the  establishment  of  a 
constituent  assembly  through  the  exist- 
ing Constitutional  Assembly. 

This  is  not  blind  criticism,  or  advo- 
cacy of  a  precipitous  abandonment  of 
South  Vietnam.  Neither  is  mine  a  sim- 
ple belief  that  the  other  side  will  sud- 
denly be  amicable  and  negotiate.  What 
I  advocate  is  a  basic  shift  in  the  Ameri- 
can position  from  an  expansion  of  the 
military  war  to  contraction  of  it  on  our 
part,  and  the  establishment  of  a  running 
clock  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment requiring  it  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  become  a  self-sufficient,  viable 
society. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  have  future  Amer- 
ican public  support  for  our  Government's 
efforts  throughout  the  world.  There  is 
great  danger  that  a  continuance  by  in- 
ertia of  our  present  military  expansion  in 
Vietnam  will  disillusion  our  people  so 
they  will  not  want  to  meet  future  poten- 
tial commitments  in  other  lands. 

I  would  like  to  say.  in  conclusion,  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  keep  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  us.  A  great  deal  of 
criticism  occurs  because  it  is  not  clear 
that  we  are  sincere  in  desiring  deescala- 
tion  of  this  hot  war. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  a 
modest  proposal,  generally  representing 
the  stated  views  of  the  administration 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  72  to  19  and  virtual 


unanimous  approval  by  this  body  today 
would  seem  appropriate. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  point  of 
order  has  been  sustained,  thus  preventing 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  as  to  the  general 
policy  accompanying  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  think  that 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace  is  strictly  up 
to  the  White  House.  I  am  conscious  of 
no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
relieves  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  my  responsibilities  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding that  the  Congress  shall  decide 
whether  or  not  to  declare  war.  Unfor- 
tunately, opportunities  for  substantive 
debate  on  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  are 
scarce,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the 
debate  today.  The  last  opportunity  for 
a  policy  discussion  was  in  1964  when  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  debate  then  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  meaningful  inasmuch  as  It 
was  under  a  procedure  wherein  30  min- 
utes was  allowed  each  side.  And  so,  I 
repeat  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  our  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  would  have  given  a 
hint  to  the  State  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  administration  that  we  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  skill  and  brilliance 
in  their  political  efforts  to  bring  this  im- 
declared  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Reuss'  amendment  suggested  that 
perhaps  other  International  machinery 
might  be  utilized  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
the  negotiating  stage.  I  am  sure  that 
none  in  this  Chamber  could  assert  seri- 
ously that  any  real  attempts  have  been 
made  by  us  to  Involve  international  orga- 
nizations. Indeed,  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  has  for  nearly  2  years  been  pro- 
posing his  three-point  program  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war — stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  scale  down  the  war, 
agree  to  negotiations  with  all  combat- 
ants. To  use  the  Secretary  General's 
own  words  of  last  December,  he  "strongly 
beUeves  that  my  three-point  program  is 
necessary  to  create  the  possibility  of 
fruitful  discussion." 

Perhaps  our  greatest  failure  in  this  war 
has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  military 
aspects,  and  not  to  use  comparable  skill 
and  devotion  in  seeking  political  an- 
swers. 

On  my  part,  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  we  have  refused  to  accept 
Secretary  General  Thant's  proposals,  and 
evidence  is  clear  that  most  nations 
throughout  the  world  also  find  our  re- 
luctance puzzling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  regret  that  a 
technicality  has  prevented  this  body 
from  expressing  its  opinion  on  a  subject 
of  such  overwhelming  importance,  and 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  supplementary 
appropriation. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN 
or    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Amendment 
offered   by   Mr.   Brown   of   California: 
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On  page  4,   after  line   10,   insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  rV — STATEMENT  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL POUCY 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
seose  of  the  Congress  that  none  oi  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry 
out  military  operations  In  or  over  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane.   It  is  in  the  realm  of  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  limitation 
in  this  amendment.  It  could  not  be 
carried  out.  If  it  were  adopted,  there  is 
no  way  on  earth  that  you  could  segregate 
these  funds  to  eliminate  any  activity  In 
the  area  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  clearly  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure myself,  but  I  have  had  this  ex- 
amined by  the  legislative  reference  serv- 
ice In  the  Library  of  Congress  and  they 
assure  me  it  is  a  germane  amendment 
and  with  that  assurance  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi) .   The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Commit- 
tee authorizes  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary prociurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  military  construction. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  bill 
that  part  of  the  expenditures  authorized 
therein  will  be  in  the  United  States  and 
part  in  overseas  locations. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  declares  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  military  operations  in 
or  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  relates  only  to  funds 
authorized  In  this  bill  and  is  similar  In 
concept  to  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

That  amendment  provided  that  no 
money  authorized  by  the  bill  should  be 
granted  to  any  country  which  violated 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  thus  a  restriction  on  fimds  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

Chairman  Harris  of  Arkansas  ruled 
that  it  was  germane — 81st  Congress, 
March  30,  1950,  Record,  page  4550. 

The  Chair  thinks  the  present  amend- 
ment simply  places  a  restriction  on  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  bill  and 
relates  only  to  the  funds  in  this  bill. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  amendment 
is  germane. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  position  I  take  with  regard  to  the 
pending  legislation  is  not  as  extreme  as 
some  of  those  who  have  spoken  earlier, 
who  indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
vote  against  the  bill. 


It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill 
in  the  event  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
or  the  next  amendment  which  I  will 
offer. 

Now  what  is  my  purpose  in  offering 
this  amendment? 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  indication  on  my  part 
that  I  support  a  policy  which  would  re- 
sult In  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

Likewise  it  does  not  represent  an  ef- 
fort on  my  part  to  deprive  the  gallant 
soldiers  we  have  in  South  Vietnam  and 
other  parts  of  southern  and  southeast 
Asia  of  the  supplies  that  they  need  to 
carry  on  their  activities  there. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  way  I 
know  of  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  policy 
involved  in  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

Basically  my  position  is  that  this  war 
can  only  be  ended  by  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion— that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
military  victory.  There  is  the  military 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  I  grant  you. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  military 
victory,  because  the  destruction  would 
not  only  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
aims  of  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
not  produce  the  benefit  that  we  seek.  It 
would  leave  a  vacuum  in  southeast  Asia 
which  would  be  a  festering  sore  for  gen- 
erations. That  is  the  result  that  the 
military  destruction  would  produce. 

To  obtain  a  negotiated  solution  which 
would  recognize  the  political  realities  of 
this  part  of  the  world  is  a  policy  to  which 
we  give  lipservlce.  Our  actions,  how- 
ever, make  such  a  negotiated  solution 
impossible  to  attain  at  the  present  time. 
We  think  that  we  are  destroying  a  Com- 
munist enemy  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
enemy  is  one  which  Marshal  Ky  himself 
says  does  not  number  more  than  3  or  4 
percent  of  the  Vietcong.  The  other  95 
percent  or  more  see  themselves  as  fight- 
ing for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  their 
country.  We  are,  therefore,  not  fighting 
the  same  war  that  our  enemies  are  fight- 
ing. They  are  motivated  by  the  desire  for 
freedom  that  we  say  we  want,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  change  that  by  destroying 
them. 

Now,  the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  others  who  know  some- 
thing about  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
we  are  going  to  get  to  negotiations  is  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment— to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  If  that  occurs,  I  am  convinced 
we  can  bring  this  whole  situation  to  the 
negotiating  table  within  a  matter  of  days, 
and  I  think  we  can,  if  we  are  realistic, 
bring  about  a  solution  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  provide  that 
freedom,  that  liberty  which  we  say  we 
are  seeking  in  Asia,  which  will  provide 
for  an  opportunity  to  cease  this  destruc- 
tion which  has  brought  death  and 
devastation  to  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  that  area,  and  which  will 
allow  us  to  again  start  using  our  ener- 
gies and  our  resources  in  pursuit  of  the 
kind  of  peaceful  world  and  an  improved 
domestic  life  in  this  country  which  we 
are  dedicated  to  obtaining. 

That  Is  my  purpose  In  offering  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  and 
valid  amendment.   I  solicit  your  support 


of  it.  I  think  it  would  go  a  long  ways 
toward  reaffirming  the  right,  the  con- 
stitutional right,  of  Congress  to  have 
some  voice  in  how  the  affairs  of  this  great 
country  are  conducted. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  a  little  while  in 
World  War  I,  and  I  kept  a  Reserve  com- 
mission for  a  long  time.  But  since  I 
have  come  to  Congress  I  have  just  about 
become  convinced  that  if  you  get  into  a 
war,  you  have  to  let  the  people  in  the 
military  run  the  war,  and  that  goes  from 
the  Commander  in  Chief  on  up  and 
down. 

I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
getting  us  into  Vietnam.  I  was  one  of  a 
few  called  to  the  White  House  years  ago 
by  President  Kennedy.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara — and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
others — was  there.  We  were  told  there 
for  the  first  time — we  were  not  asked — 
we  were  told  that  we  were  sending  10,000 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam. 

As  I  remember  it,  I  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing by  saying,  "Mr.  President,  this  de- 
cision has  been  made.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  stand  with  you." 

Now,  we  have  gone  along.  The  one 
thing  I  have  said  is  that  we  ought  to  spell 
out  our  objectives.  We  ought  to  tell  the 
American  people,  and  all  of  us  around 
here,  how  and  when  we  expect  to  achieve 
those  objectives.  I  believe  in  that.  Most 
of  the  mall  I  get  from  back  home  indi- 
cates that  people  are  getting  tired  of 
fighting  this  war  left  handed. 

I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  called  on  to 
make  the  decision  whether  to  bomb  Viet- 
nam or  not.  I  have  never  been  to  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  it  is  about  time  for  me 
to  go.  I  said  to  the  Chairman,  I  hope  It 
is  written  up  in  the  papers  if  I  do,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  sure  to  get  credit  for 
going. 

But  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  this  affair  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.  I  do  not  like  it  either,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ought  to  be 
addressing  their  complaints  to  those 
who  are  actually  running  the  war,  and 
not  be  coming  in  here  and  attempting 
to  ran  this  war  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

What  other  amendment  will  there  be 
that  will  undertake  to  say  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  your  President  and  mine,  that, 
"This  Is  the  way  to  run  the  war.  We 
do  not  like  the  way  the  war  is  being  run. 
We  want  It  run  our  way." 

I  wish  we  were  out  of  it  with  honor, 
and  all  the  people  I  represent  wish  that. 
I  am  sure  every  boy  over  there  under 
the  guns  wishes  that.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  if  some  of  the  people  who  are 
catching  it  in  South  Vietnam  would  think 
very  much  of  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  sanctuary  for  the  people  who 
are  cutting  them  to  pieces.  I  do  not 
think  they  would. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  anything  to  say  in  this  session.  I 
hope  it  is  not  the  last.  But  I  could  not 
sit  here  and  refrain  from  making  these 
few  observations,  because  we  are  in 
trouble,  and  I  want  to  get  out  of  it.  1 
want  to  get  out  of  it  with  honor. 
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But  I  believe,  particularly  fpr  those 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  we  shpuld  not 
be  in  here  making  these  suggestions  to 
the  House.  They  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Department  of  State  or  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side — he  is  mine,  tdo,  but  I 
did  not  vote  for  him  for  President,  and 
he  understands  that.  J 

The  gentlemen  are  talkina  to  the 
wrong  people.  I  do  not  believi  we  can 
run  this  war  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  party  in  any  manner  to  pulling  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  boys  faking  it 
on  the  chin  over  there.  The  gfentlemen 
say  it  will  not  pull  the  rug  out  f  r^m  under 
them.  That  is  not  the  way  t  under- 
stand it. 

The  way  I  understand  it  ls|  that  we 
had  this  trouble  once  before,  iii  another 
controversy,  in  another  war.  I  did  not 
vote  to  declare  this  war,  but  we  are  in 
it.  It  is  like  the  old  jail  story:  The  man 
is  in  jail,  he  has  no  right  to  pe  there, 
he  should  not  be  there,  but  hd  is  there. 
So  we  are  in  this.  I  think  the  best  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  see  if  we  can  get  out  of 
this  with  honor.  I  do  not  be  ieve  this 
Is  any  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  the  highest  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  motivation  of  the  gentleman 
who  offered  the  amendment.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  his  fundamental 
honesty  brings  us  to  the  essence  of  the 
question.  He  has  set  forth  thati  although 
he  has  worded  this  amendmeijt  so  that 
It  can  fit  into  this  procurei^ient  bill, 
actually  that  is  not  what  he! wants  to 
talk  about,  and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him 
for  saying  so. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  legitimately 
about  the  policies  that  we  ard  involved 
with.  Quite  frankly,  had  tht  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  ,  been  niled  germane,  I  would 
have  voted  for  It,  because  I  believe  In  It. 
I  do  believe  that  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  these  policies.  Do  we  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  southwest  Asia? 
Is  the  government  we  are  supporting 
there  worth  supporting?  Is  tljie  state  of 
the  cold  war  in  such  a  detenlje  that  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about]  this  suiy 
more? 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  these 
poUcies.  The  question,  it  seetns  to  me, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  procure  the 
hardware  which  is  set  forth  in  this  pro- 
curement bill.  This  is  a  procurement 
bill.  We  need  this  hardware.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  bUl  is  for  aircraft.  We 
need  these  aircraft.  | 

How  does  anyone  know,  whdn  we  start 
to  spend  the  money,  where  tHe  plane  Is 
going  to  be  used?  Do  we  stop  spending 
the  money  when  we  first  start  to  build 
the  plane?  Do  we  stop  spending  the 
money  when  we  first  start  to  fly  the 
bomb?  Or  do  we  build  the  plane  and 
let  it  go  over  to  South  Vietnafla.  but  only 
cut  off  the  money  when  it  approaches 
the  border?  i 

We  cannot  do  this  in  a  pnocurement 

bill.    We    need    the    tacticatl    aircraft 

which  are  set  out  in  this  bil 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  distin- 


guished new  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  from  the  other  side  who 
preceded  me  here  in  the  well.  If  we 
start  talking  about  tactics  on  the  floor 
we  will  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box 
which  will  go  all  over  the  place.  There 
are  Members  in  this  body  who  would  be 
very  happy  to  approach  a  tactic  that 
went  in  the  other  direction.  There  are 
Members  in  this  body  who  know  we  have 
mines  capable  of  mining  Haiphong  Har- 
bor, and  that  we  have  bombs  which  are 
capable  of  bombing  civilian  centers,  and 
that  there  are  airfields  in  North  Viet- 
nam which  are  full  of  Mig  17's,  19's,  and 

21's. 

We  could  offer  resolutions  on  every  one 

of  these  tactics. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
who  would  like  to  go  ahead  with  a  higher 
degree  of  tactical  effort  in  this  regard, 
that  they  have  not  tried  to  offer  such 
amendments,  that  they  are  not  trying  to 
put  the  pressure  on  the  President  in  this 
bill,  which  is  the  wrong  vehicle  to  put  it 
on 


I  would  say,  let  us  at  the  proper  time 
fully  debate  the  policies  and  the  princi- 
ples, but  let  us  in  the  meantime  permit 
the  generals  to  decide  the  tactics  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  very 
lucid  analysis,  and  I  share  his  views.  I, 
too.  would  have  supported  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  had  it  been  held  germane, 
because  I  agree  with  the  policy  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  other  House. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  military  how 
to  run  the  war,  but  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  world  that  we  want  an  early  and 
negotiated  peace  with  honor. 

I  believe  that  If  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment, this  will  be  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  seek  such  a  peace. 

The  amendment  does  not  call  for  un- 
conditional and  permanent  cessation  of 
bombing.  The  amendment  solely  calls 
for  a  cessation  of  bombing.  If  we  do 
this  and  it  is  determined  that  the  enemy 
is  using  the  pause  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  regrouping,  then  we  can  determine 
what  there  is  to  be  done  in  our  own 
interest. 

I  believe  that  the  people — and  espe- 
cially those  In  my  district — are  crying 
for  peace. 

I  am  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  being 
considered  a  "dove"  here  and  a  "hawk" 
in  my  district. 

I  was  satisfied  in  my  last  primary  cam- 
paign, after  having  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation, to  take  the  position  that  I  was 
behind  the  President;  and  I  have  quite  a 
district,  because  I  have  Greenwich 
Village  West  and  Greenwich  Village  East 
in  New  York,  and  the  Members  know 
what  that  means.  But  I  stood  up.  I 
also  told  my  people  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
an  early  and  negotiated  peace,  because  I 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  want  this.    I  believe  that  we  have 


Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  entire 
world  by  taking  the  position  we  do,  that 
is  evident. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  reflection  of 
our  actions  up  until  this  time. 

In  this  morning's  paper  there  was  an 
article  by  Walter  Lippmann.  in  the 
Washington  Post.    This  is  the  item: 

Premier  Kosygln,  at  his  news  conference  on 
Feb.  9,  and  President  Podgorny,  at  a  state 
dinner  In  Moscow  on  Monday,  said  that  peace 
talks  would  loUow  the  suspension  of  Vs. 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam.  These  two 
highly  placed  Soviet  spokesmen  tell  us  that 
the  reciprocal  action  In  return  for  suspend- 
Ing  the  bombing  Is  the  opening  of  peace 
negotiations. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  this  be 
permanent  cessation  or  unconditional 
cessation.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  we 
should  advise  the  administration  that  we 
favor  an  early  and  a  negotiated  peace 
and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  we  can 
do  so. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  shall  offer  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ReussI  offered.    This  is  its  text: 

TITLE     IV— STATEMENT     OP     CONGRES- 
SIONAL POLICY 
Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  declares— 

(1)  Its  firm  Intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

(2)  its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  ol 
1954  and  urges  the  convening  of  that  Con- 
ference or  any  other  meeting  of  nations  sim- 
ilarly Involved  and  Interested  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plau 
for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  those  accords. 


It  was  turned  down  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  germane.  I  shall  rein- 
troduce it  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  hope  it  will  pass.  Still,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  appropriation,  because,  as  I 
said  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  I  op- 
pose an  escalation  of  the  war,  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  on  the  soldiers  and  deny 
them  medicine,  food,  clothing,  and  a 
means  of  defense. 

Yet  I  implore  you,  gentlemen,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  you,  too.  seek  an 
early  negotiated  peace  with  honor. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rue 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  amendment  and  the  issue 
raised  by  the  amendment  were  settled 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  no  way  to  run 
a  war,  because  If  it  were  settled  on  that 
ground,  obviously  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son to  talk  about  the  underlying  poUcy 
which  has  resulted  in  the  continuation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  realities  are  that  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted.  Is  purely  symbolic,  be- 
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jause  the  military  hardware  authorized 
b;  this  bill  will  not  be  forthcoming  for 
some  18  months  or  perhaps  longer.  So 
the  practical  effects  of  this  restriction 
on  this  bill  would  not  be  to  deter  the 
president  or  the  military  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  bombing  month  In  and 
month  out  until  such  time  as  some  of  the 
hardware  authorized  In  this  bill  were  to 
be  deployed  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
on  those  missions  over  North  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  symbolic 
gesture.  It  Is  an  effort  to  try  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  policy  questions  In- 
volved In  the  decision  to  continue  or  to 
discontinue  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  debate 
these  issues,  but  this  Is  all  I  have  heard 
for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  They  say  this 
Is  not  the  time.  Do  not  talk  about  the 
policy  decisions  when  we  are  talking 
about  military  hardware.  Do  not  talk 
about  policy  decisions  when  we  are  just 
talking  about  appropriations.  Do  not 
talk  about  these  policy  decisions  when 
what  we  have  in  front  of  us  Is  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
never  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  this 
policy  in  meaningful  terms  because  the 
basic  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  He  has  the  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 1964  already  In  hand,  and  there  Is 
no  need  to  pass  another  resolution  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  at  least  insofar  as  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned. 

Now,  it  Is  clear  to  many  of  us  that  our 
views  are  In  the  minority.  We  cannot 
get  a  resolution  out  of  the  committee 
when  the  position  that  we  represent  Is 
the  minority  position.  So  the  effect  of 
those  who  say  "Do  not  talk  about  this 
until  the  right  resolution  comes  to  the 
floor"  is  to  say  that  the  minority  should 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  these  policy  matters. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  yield  very  briefly 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  just  what 
I  wanted.  What  is  the  difference  In  the 
United  States  using  its  Air  Force  bombers 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  using  their  mortars  to  bomb 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Let  me  be  very  clear. 
I  have  no  moral  objection  to  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  My  objection  lies  on 
practical  grounds.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  coun- 
ter productive  to  our  interests  of  getting 
the  war  settled. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  do  the  gen- 
erals say,  if  that  Is  the  case? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Our  generals,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  know  very  much  about 
politics;  and,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  we  are  confronted  with  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  How  many  times 
have  we  suspended  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  believe  twice  but, 
clearly,  as  temporary  suspensions,  leav- 
ing the  pressure  upon  Hanoi,  which  lim- 
its its  abilities  to  deal  on  behalf  of  the 
forces  in  the  south. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
were  the  results  of  those  suspensions? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Exactly  what  one 
would  predict  when  they  were  susjjend- 
ed  under  the  terms  which  were  then 
authorized. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
does  the  gentleman  think  would  happen 
now?  Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  negotiations? 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  Is  my  view — I  do  not 
know  now  what  would  happen,  because 
there  has  been  a  hardening  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  last  30  days,  but  it  is  my 
view  that  likely  we  could  get  a  discussion 
started. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
opposed  to  discussions? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
all  for  talk,  but  I  think  we  have  to  have 
some  action  from  the  other  side  as  well. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  point,  is  it  not  true  that  Hanoi  has 
recently  been  Indicating  that  they  would 
talk  after  the  bombings  were  suspended, 
which  was  not  the  case  previously? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  perfectly  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  at 
one  time  that  is  what  the  administration 
said  It  wanted  to  have  In  order  to  stop 
the  bombings. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it 
not  also  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  and  chaos  in  China 
today  and  that  there  are  experts  In  this 
field  who  feel  for  that  reason  that  Hanoi 
is  more  ready  to  talk  today  than  they 
were  last  year? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  feel  that  we  are  losing  an 
opportunity  which  may  not  recur  when 
this  current  strife  In  China  subsides. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  yield 
for  one  second  further,  I  spoke  earlier  in 
the  day  in  support  of  this  position,  and 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  In  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  20 
minutes,  with  the  last  5  minutes  reserved 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this  intended  to  preclude 


the  offering  of  additional  amendments 
to  the  bill  Itself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  this  does  not  preclude  all 
amendments.  It  is  just  directed  toward 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  that  all  debate  conclude  within 
20  minutes  upon  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  with  the  last 
5  minutes  thereof  reserved  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observed 
standing  at  the  time  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Rivers],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssoml  [Mr.  Jones]  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtan], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], the  gentlemtm  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bates],  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brovvn],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton], 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier], and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut   [Mr.   MONAGANl. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  for 
1 1/4  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]. 

First,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  time 
we  have  had  during  which  to  conduct  a 
meaningful  policy  debate.  I  feel  that  this 
represents  a  great  opportunity  to  discuss 
issues  such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  I  urge  sidoption  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  s£Ud  in  my  opening  remarks  today, 
I  feel  that  there  are  risks  for  peace  which 
one  has  to  occasionally  take. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  this 
Nation,  with  all  its  might  and  ability  can 
afford  to  take  the  modest  military  risk 
which  may  be  inherent  in  a  secession  of 
the  bombing.  I  think  if  we  cease  the 
bombing  and  negotiations  can  commence, 
as  they  may  well  do,  this  is  a  risk  we 
should  take.  It  is  a  worthwhile  risk,  and 
it  is  useful  not  only  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  that  country,  but  to  our 
own  people  who  are  involved  in  a  pro- 
longed war  In  Asia.  This  may  be  the  way 
to  terminate  that  war  and  I  urge  passage 
of  the  amendment  so  that  our  country 
can  take  this  very  important  first  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  is  recognized 
for  1  Va  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  to  this  debate  here 
this  afternoon,  and  I  have  observed  the 
objections  that  have  been  voiced  by 
many  of  the  same  group  that  has  con- 
tributed toward  destroying  the  morale 
of  our  boys  In  the  service,  particularly 
those  serving  in  Vietnam. 

It  just  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
In  my  hometown  dally  paper,  received  to- 
day, is  a  letter  to  the  editor  written  by 
a  boy  who  was  on  the  U.S.S.  Franklin  D. 
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Roosevelt,  which  was  forced  bi  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  $tate  De- 
partment not  to  make  the  la|nding  at 
Capetown  for  shore  leave  a  fiw  weeks 
ago.  I 

This  yoimg  man  asked  this  question: 
What  Is  this  country  coming  tc>  when  we 
allow  the  pressure  of  38  Congressmen,  an  ex- 
treme minority  of  the  Congress,  to  force  a 
decision  to  make  "prisoners"  out  of  3,700 
officers  and  men  of  this  ship?  Ncit  to  men- 
tion that  they  no  doubt  hurt  our  relations 
with  the  South  African  Governmeit.  We  on 
the  ship  feel  nothing  but  contemit  towards 
this  minority  group  of  our  Qovernpient.  and 
I  personally  question  their  motlvfes  for  the 
pressure  they  put  on  the  Defense  Department 
that  forced  this  particular  decisio^i. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timp  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  » 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  thg  time  al- 
lotted to  me  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones].  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  bbjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  t^ank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yiieldlng  to 
me,  in  order  that  I  may  expre*  my  op- 
position to  the  proposed  amemdment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  |the  State 
Department  was  in  on  this  deaL  and  that 
it  succumbed  to  the  pressure  jexercised 
by  this  minority,  but  highly  voctil,  group. 

This  letter  continues: 

I  will  explain  this  further.  On  February 
4.  1967.  about  half  an  hour  before  liberty 
call,  we  were  told  to  muster  on  Ithe  flight 
deck.  Our  officers  informed  us  th4t  our  lib- 
erty in  Capetown  was  cancelled  until  further 
notice.  They  added  that  the  ajctlon  was 
taken  because  "our  pKJllcy  Is  Inciompatlble 
with  the  policy  of  this  country." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say — andji  think  I 
know  what  this  group  had  hopjed  to  do, 
with  the  racial  overtones  that  I  were  in- 
cluded there — this  young  man  pajrs: 

Our  Negro  shipmates  were  delighted  at  the 
invitations  they  received  and  |  they  all 
wanted  to  go  ashore.  But  none  of  us  got  to 
go  ashore  and  now  we  don't  kno^  where  to 
turn.  Is  this  the  thanks  we  get  fdr  going  to 
war  and  losing  some  of  our  shipmates? 

(The  letter  referred  to,  which  appeared 
In  the  February  27  issue  of  «he  Daily 
Diuklin  Democrat,  of  Kennett.jMo..  fol- 
lows:) 

Prom  U.S.S.  "FDJl." 

To  the  Daily  Democrat  : 

At  the  present  time  I  am  In  Ll^t  Photo- 
graphic Squadron  62.  Detachmrtit  42  on 
board  the  USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
now  we  are  a  few  days  west  of  Papetown, 
South  Africa.  I  would  like  for  yoU  and  the 
people  of  Dunklin  and  Pemiscot  Counties  to 
know  how  the  government's  decision  of  the 
cancellation  of  our  liberty  has  aqected  the 
men  of  this  ship  and  the  peoplei  of  Cape- 
town. 

Up  to  this  point  after  combat  du^y  in  Viet- 
nam, the  morale  of  the  men  on  thl«  ship  was 
very  good.  We  were  told  that  ovt  country 
was  behind  us  one  hundred  per  cent.  We 
were  also  told  that  on  our  arrival!  home  we 
could  be  proud  to  hold  our  heads  high,  know- 
ing that  we  have  done  a  service  to  bur  coun- 
try and  the  F^ee  World.  i 

But  Editor,  It  was  very  difficult  |for  me  to 
hold  my  head  high,  and  to  say  that  I  was 
proud  to  be  an  American,  when  ©ur  South 
African  visitors,  who  numbered  la  the  tens 
of  thousands,  came  aboard  each  di  y.    These 


people  had  made  preparations  foi 


the  per- 


sonnel on  board  this  ship,  which  I  can  say 
must  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  Not 
only  did  the  fine  people  of  this  wonderful 
city  plan  an  extremely  large  dance  for  both 
the  Negroes  and  the  Whites  of  this  ship,  but 
many  of  the  Individual  citizens  had  planned 
costly  parties  for  whoever  could  attend. 
Their  preparations  for  us  exceed  the  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  of  any  other  port  that 
we  have  visited.  Now  don't  misunderstand 
me.  The  remorse  I  feel  is  not  for  the  men 
of  this  ship  ae  much  as  for  the  wonderful, 
thoughtful  and  hospitable  people  of  South 
Africa. 

We  represent  the  U.S.  Government  here, 
and  in  their  small  way.  the  people  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  respect  and 
friendship  towards  the  United  States  through 
the  personnel  of  this  ship.  Our  disappoint- 
ment can  only  be  exceeded  by  theirs,  their 
being  denied  the  opportunity  by  our  govern- 
ment. What  can  we  do  now?  Can  we  undo 
the  damage  that  has  been  done?  I  think  it 
is  unlikely. 

What  is  this  country  coming  to  when  we 
allow  the  pressure  of  38  Congressmen,  an  ex- 
treme minority  of  the  congress  to  force  the 
decision  to  make  "Prisoners"  out  of  3.700 
officers  and  men  of  this  ship.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  they  no  doubt  hurt  our  relations 
with  the  South  African  government.  We 
on  the  ship  feel  nothing  but  contempt  to- 
wards this  minority  group  of  our  govern- 
ment and  I  personally  question  their  motives 
for  the  pressure  they  put  upon  the  Defense 
Department  that  forced  this  particular  de- 
cision. I  will  explain  this  further.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1967.  about  half  an  hour  before 
liberty  call,  we  were  told  to  muster  on  the 
flight  deck.  Our  officers  Informed  us  that 
our  liberty  In  Cape  Town  was  cancelled  until 
further  notice.  They  added  that  the  action 
was  taken  because  "our  policy  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  policy  of  this  country."  That 
quotation  was  published  by  M.  M.  Levin  of 
the  Cape  Town  Sunday  Times  dated  February 
5.  1967.  I  assume  that  this  policy  refers  to 
their  segregation  laws. 

Sir.  assuming  that  this  minority  group  of 
congress  does  have  the  right  to  dictate  to 
other  countries  how  their  policies  and  laws 
should  be  written,  this  is  deplorable.  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  the  following  points. 
On  this  cruise  we  have  entered  ports  In 
which  we  have  been  confronted  with  legal- 
ized prostitution,  obscene  public  exhibitions, 
other  vices,  and  venereal  disease.  These  are 
regular  Navy  ports  of  call !  To  my  knowledge 
these  customs  are  certainly  not  "compatible" 
to  the  customs  of  the  United  States.  Why 
are  we  allowed  to  go  ashore  there  if  we 
can't  go  ashore  in  a  wonderful  city  like  Cape 
Town?  I  might  add  that  these  regular  ports 
of  call  probably  drain  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  from  American  servicemen  by  cheat- 
ing them  and  steaUng  from  them.  Do  you 
honestly  think  this  shows  respect  and  friend- 
ship towards  the  United  States  from  these 
people?  Where  have  those  38  Congressmen 
been  all  this  time  If  they  are  so  concerned 
about  our  welfare?  Now  you  can  understand 
why  I  question  their  reasons  for  causing 
this  decision. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  don't  particularly 
agree  with  the  segregation  laws  in  Cape 
Town,  any  more  than  I  condone  the  cesspools 
of  vice  and  corruption  in  the  regular  porta  of 
call.  We  certainly  cant  expect  these  govern- 
ments to  alter  their  laws  to  be  "compatible" 
with  ours  simply  because  we  are  visiting  their 
countries,  nor  would  we  tolerate  the  violation 
of  our  laws  while  they  are  visiting  our 
country. 

We  were  all  briefed  beforehand  to  the 
nature  of  the  strict  segregation  laws  in  Cape 
Town.  Our  Negro  shipmates  were  delighted 
at  the  Invitations  they  received  and  they  all 
wanted  to  go  ashore.  But  none  of  us  got  to 
go  ashore  and  now  we  don't  know  where  to 
turn.  Is  this  the  thanks  we  get  for  going 
to  war  and  losing  some  of  our  shipmates? 

Sir.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  time  and 


patience  that  you  have  taken  In  reading  this 
letter.  I  hope  that  you  can  And  a  small  place 
to  fit  this  into  your  newspaper,  so  others  can 
see  how  one  feels  that  was  there. 

BOBBT  MULLENU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatesI,  is  recognized 
for  1  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  remarks  that  were  made  both 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Praser]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  I  think  we  do 
have  to  take  risks  if  we  want  peace,  and 
that  is  what  Is  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment. A  few  weeks  ago  there  were  signs 
from  all  over  the  world  that  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  stopped  its  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  that  peace  negotiations  would 
begin.  But  for  some  reason — what  the 
reason  was  was  not  made  clear,  the  door 
was  slammed  shut  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  said  only  that  Hanoi  had 
not  made  any  kind  of  a  gesture  of  peace 
to  warrant  cessation  of  bombing  by  the 
United  States.  Yes,  there  were  signs 
from  nations  all  over  the  world,  and 
hopes  rose  for  negotiations.  Such  signs 
were  not  only  from  Russia,  not  only  from 
Poland,  who  admittedly  are  our  adver- 
saries, but  they  came  from  England,  one 
of  our  strongest  allies,  they  came  from 
Canada,  they  came  from  France,  na- 
tions who,  over  the  years,  have  been  as- 
sociated on  our  side  in  matters  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  clear-cut 
presentation  of  the  issue  that  is  most 
prominent  in  the  war ;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  An- 
other bill  might  have  been  better,  an- 
other form  of  the  amendment  would 
have  been  preferable.  But  the  issue  is  so 
important  I  believe  we  must  face  it,  we 
of  the  Congress. 

It  was  an  issue  in  my  campaign  and 
I  met  it  squarely.  I  told  my  constitutents 
that  I  favored  the  proposals  of  U  Thant, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  the  war  to  the  negotiating 
table.  One  of  his  three  suggestions  was 
to  halt  the  bombing  of  the  north.  This 
has  become  the  symbol,  the  apparent 
sine  qua  non  to  break  the  barrier  now 
preventing  negotiations  which  could  lead 
to  peace. 

It  is  said  that  by  this  action  we  are 
depriving  our  troops  of  necessary  sup- 
port from  the  air.  This  is  untrue,  first, 
because  of  the  lead  time.  The  planes 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  not  be  built 
or  completed  on  the  average  for  18 
months.  Second,  if  through  this  step 
negotiations  for  peace  are  approved  as 
is  indicated  from  so  many  sources,  we 
will  have  protected  our  troops,  not 
threatened  them.  Third,  this  is  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  which  is 
opinion  providing  rather  than  manda- 
tory. 

The  symbol  of  our  Nation,  the  eagle, 
as  President  Kennedy  stated  so  well  in 
his  Inaugural  address  has  an  olive 
branch,  as  well  as  arrows  in  his  claws. 
We  have  emphasized  the  arrows  up  to 
now.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  advance 
the  olive  branch? 

Secretary  McNamara  himself  has  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
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fnture  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  south. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  to  be  esca- 
lation it  must  be  in  the  realm  of  our  ef- 
forts to  begin  negotiations  for  peace.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  ready 
to  talk.  We  have  said  that  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  are  some  who  say  we, 
too,  must  be  ready  to  consider  taking  a 
first  step,  a  step  which  apparently  we 
insist  be  taken  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  political  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
as  important  as  the  military.  It  is  that 
aspect  which  I  conceive  this  amendment 
proposes  to  emphasize,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards],  for  one  and  a  quarter 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  RoybalI. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  previous  speakers  who  are  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  we  all 
can  agree  on  our  ultimate  goal  of  peace 
In  Vietnam. 

Certainly  we  are  united  in  full  support 
of  continuing  our  country's  vigorous 
search  for  ways  to  move  this  tragic  con- 
flict away  from  the  battlefield  and  to  the 
conference  table — where  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  begin  meaningful  negotiations 
aimed  at  achieving  equitable  terms  for  a 
just  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  measure  before  the  House  today 
is  directed  toward  providing  adequate 
defense  support  for  our  American  troops 
in  that  wartorn  land. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  publicly 
outlined  my  thoughts  on  our  involve- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  and  on  our  pri- 
mary goal  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  in  that  vital  part  of  the 
world,  pleading  with  the  administration 
to  find  a  common  ground  for  negotiating 
the  conflict  in  a  way  which  Will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect 
the  vital  interests  of  this  country,  and 
at  the  same  time,  allow  the  people  of 
Vietnam  to  have  self-determination. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  also  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  assuring  that  Con- 
gress exercise  its  constitutional  duty  of 
participating  actively  in  developing  and 
implementing  American  foreign  policy 
around  the  world. 

This  means  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  must  be  provided 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  depth,  de- 
bate thoroughly,  and  state  our  position 
hi  clear  and  concise  terms  on  all  the 
vital  matters  that  affect  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

We  must  not.  by  default,  surrender 
this  key  responsibility — that  in  many 
ways  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  a  Con- 
gressman's solemn  duty  to  represent  the 
essential  interests  of  his  constituents. 

For  this  reason,  I  regret  that  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  the  House  have  pre- 
vented us  from  including  in  today's 
measure  the  text  of  the  excellent  "State- 
ment of  Congressional  Policy,"  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  on  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  vote. 


That  statement,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse,  asserted: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  its  firm  intention  to  provide  for  all 
necessary  support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam: 

(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  wUl  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference  or  any  other  meeting  of 
nations  similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the 
principles   of  those   accords. 


It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  House 
rules  will  not  allow  us  to  consider  this 
fine  statement  of  policy,  which  also  pre- 
cludes us  from  taking  up  many  of  the 
important  policy  questions  involved  in 
America's  approach  to  achieving  our  goal 
of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  nevertheless  believe  that  we 
have  a  deep  and  solemn  obligation  to 
discuss  and  debate  these  vital  issues, 
and  it  appears  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  California 
may  be  the  only  opportunity  we  will 
have  to  fulfill  this  congressional  func- 
tion. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  attempting  to  utilize  a  short 
verbal  formula  to  express  a  precise  posi- 
tion on  such  a  complex  problem  as  we 
face  in  southeast  Asia. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  may  result  in  peace 
discussions  if  it  were  done  with  the 
specific  intent  of  having  our  representa- 
tives "on  the  spot"  ready  to  enter  into 
immediate  negotiations. 

I  might  add  that  even  the  military 
contention  that  the  bombings  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
would  appear  to  be  a  highly  debatable 
proposition. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Narama  has  stated  to  Congress: 

I  dont  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
futiire  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 

So,  strictly  from  a  military  standpoint, 
it  would  seem  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bombings  is  somewhat  problematical. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  the  prospects 
for  starting  genuine  negotiations  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
are  good  enough,  given  a  cessation  of  the 
bombings  in  the  North,  to  warrant  taking 
this  step. 

If  these  hopes  should  prove  to  be  of 
no  avail,  or  if  the  other  side  is  unwilling 
to  start  talking  about  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion, we  have  at  least  given  evidence  to 
the  world  of  our  sincerity  of  purpose— 
and  of  the  earnestness  of  our  desire  to 
bring  about  a  true  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  war-torn  part  of  the  world. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown] . 

On  December  19,  1966,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg  asked  UN  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  to — 

Take  whatever  steps  you  consider  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  discussions 
which  could  lead  to  a  .  .  .  ceasefire.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  fuUy  with  you. 

Here  is  what  U  Thant  replied: 
A  powerful  nation  like  the  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  the  quest  for 
peace  and  show  an  enlightened  and  humani- 
tarian spirit  ...  I  strongly  believe  that  my 
three-point  program,  of  which  the  (un- 
conditional) cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  is  the  first  and  essential  part, 
is  necessary  to  create  the  posslbUity  of  fruit- 
ful discussion  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  know  my  deep  concern  regarding 
the  policy  which  our  country  has  pur- 
sued in  southeast  Asia.  The  spiraling 
escalation  has  not  brought  about  nego- 
tiations; it  has  not  stopped  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  materials  from  the 
north;  and  it  has  not  reestablished  the 
authority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
errunent.  It  makes  no  sense  to  commit 
our  Nation  to  even  further  escalation 
which  might  include  such  dangerous 
and  foUy-ridden  steps  as  invading  North 
Vietnam,  expanding  the  war  to  Laos, 
Cambodia,  or  Thailand,  saturation 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  or  even 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  past,  the  votes  on  appropria- 
tions for  Vietnam  have  been  seen  as 
evidence  of  support  and  endorsement  of 
our  policy.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  question  today— authorization 
of  supplemental  appropriations— will 
similarly  be  seen  as  a  referendum  on  our 
policy.  In  light  of  this,  I  cannot  sup- 
port these  funds  and  intend  to  vote  no. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  escalation 
cannot  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  ex- 
plicit goals  of  the  administration.  Here 
we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  issue— the 
very  natme  of  that  terrible  conflict. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  contend  that 
this  is  merely  a  case  of  external  aggres- 
sion-ran argiiment  which  might  support 
the  kind  of  poUcy  the  administration 
has  undertaken  and  intends  to  pursue. 
As  the  late  Bernard  B.  Fall  said  in  the 
October  1966  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

The  Vietcong  must  be  treated  as  what  it 
is— a  political  force  In  South  Vietnam  which 
cannot  be  simply  blasted  off  the  surface  of 
the  earth  vrith  B-52  saturation  raids  or  told 
to  pack  up  and  go  Into  exile  to  Nortn 
Vietnam. 


He  went  on  to  cite  what  could  be  the 
central  lesson  for  all  in  this,  that  in 
revolutionary  guerrilla  wars. 

Unless  the  local  regime  undertakes  a  meas- 
ure  of  true  reforms,  even  the  hugest  mili- 
tary power  m  the  world  can  lae  successfully 
stalemated  for  a  long  period  of  time  by 
lightly-armed  peasant  guerriUas  and  the  in- 
fantry In  a  tiny  imder-developed  country. 

I  believe  with  President  John  Kennedy 
that  this  is  in  the  end  a  South  Vietnamese 
war— that  if  it  is  to  be  won,  it  must  be 
won  by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 
The  war  now,  however,  is  clearly  an 
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American  war.  By  assuming  the  entire 
direction  and  responsibility  for  the  con- 
flict we  have  assumed  as  well  the  role  or 
a  new  colonial  force  and  strengthened 
the  argument  of  the  Vletcong  that  their 
fight  is  a  nationalist  one  against  Anglo 
foreigninvaders.  . 

Thus  we  see  that  the  securltjf  of  the 
countryside  is  no  better  now  thai  a  year 
ago  that  even  where  clear  and  secure 
operations  have  been  conducted,  guerril- 
las still  are  active.  Further,  the  bombing 
has  not  been  effective  In  stopnlng  the 
flow  of  support  from  the  north.  Al- 
though national  route  1  and  the  railroad 
running  alongside  It  have  been  repeatedly 
bombed,  transportation  somdiow  Is 
maintained.  Secretary  McNam^ra  re- 
ported to  congressional  committees  in 
February : 

I  don't  beUeve  that  the  bombing  up  to 
the  present  haa  significantly  reduced,  nor 
any  bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In 
the  future  would  significantly  reduce,  the 
actual  flow  of  men  and  material  to  tjie  South. 
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In  considering  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  today  to  approve 
funds  to  escalate  the  war,  we  must  real- 
ize that  this  war  akeady  has  been  en- 
larged to  where  It  has  absorbed  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  our  national 
resources . 

The  production  program  In  this  budget 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  McNamara — 

will  provide  for  a  rate  of  consumption 
almost  equal  to  the  total  air  ordnance  con- 
sumed by  U.S.  forces  In  the  peak  year  of 
World  War  H  In  Europe,  and  almost  foiir 
times  the  consumption  In  the  peak  year  of 
the  Korean  war. 


The  tragedy  of  war  Is  compounded 
when  a  futile  and  inflexible  military  pol- 
icy persists  la  an  effort  which  caimot 
succeed,  which  has  otiier  consequences 
adverse  to  our  long-range  g(»als  and 
which  heightens  the  danger  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  ,^  ^ 

Ambassador  Relschauer,  Professors 
Commager  and  Kennan.  and  Lieutenant 
General  Gavin  all  have  addressed  them- 
selves in  recent  days  to  the  self-defeat- 
ing negative  characteristics  of  the  bomb- 
ing, particularly  as  a  deterrent  to  nego- 
tiations. I       ,.  , 

At  the  same  time.  American  diplo- 
macy seems  frozen  in  its  respoftse  to  re- 
peated posslbUitles  for  negotiation— 
from  the  account  by  Eric  Severeid  in 
"The  Pinal  Troubled  Hours  [of  Adlai 
Stevenson"  to  the  flurry  of  reports  be- 
fore and  during  the  Tet.  lunar  jnew  year 
truce  Just  last  month.  i 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  four  Initiatives 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  who  ttoday  pro- 
test this  supplemental  appropriation  be- 
lieve the  United  States  must  t|,ke  to  se- 
cure a  poUtical  settlement  and  peace  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  must  above  all 
recognize  that  the  National  laberatlon 
Front  is  In  fact  a  principal  bel^gerent  in 
this  war  and  a  necessary  part*  to  peace 
negotiations.  ,  „  L       ,     , 

We  thus  propose  the  foUotving  four 

Initiatives:  ^1    ,_, 

First  The  United  States  should  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  Immediately 
and  without  preconditions.       ! 

Second.  The  United  States  tnnst  sup- 
port truly  free  elections  In  S<)Uth  Viet- 
nam. We  must  be  prepared!  to  accept 
whatever  role  for  the  NLF  results  from 
such  elections.  1      ,^ 

Third.  The  United  States  should  pro- 
pose to  the  North  Vietname^  Govern- 
ment the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  the  NLF  four  parljy  negotia- 
tions'to  secure  a  cease-fire  14  Vietnam. 
Fourth.  The  United  States  should  seek 
appropriate  sponsorship  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  guarantee  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  belligerents. 

We  believe  these  recommenided  Initia- 
tives are  realistic  and  consistent  with 
our  national  Interest.  Moreover,  they 
are  realistic  and  consistent  with  the 
Issues  at  conflict  in  South  Vietnam. 


The  Department  of  Defense  asks  $74.1 
bUUon  for  fiscal  year  196S— much  of  it 
for  Vietnam.  If  the  war  continues  to 
escalate,  tacit  on  to  this  another  $10 
billion  or  so  In  a  supplemental  request 
next  January.  This  brings  the  defense 
budget  alone  to  a  total  very  near  the 
level  of  the  entire  Federal  budget  just 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress  4  years 
ago.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  four  new  build- 
ings for  Its  approximately  73,000  military 
and  civilian  employees  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  alone. 

Additionally,  the  war  has  distorted 
long-range  goals  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  has  hampered  the  development  of  a 
viable  and  realistic  poUcy  respecting  the 
inevitable  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  third  world.  ,     .  .     * 

Progress  toward  a  workable  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  all  but  halted. 
Our    leadership    and    influence    are 
disintegrating.    Look,   for   example,   at 
the  recent  statements  of  Japan's  most 
influential  political  leader,  former  Pre- 
mier Shlgeru  Yoshlda.    In  an  article 
which  was  prepared  with  the  assistance 
and  approval  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, Yoshlda  spoke  to  a  new  role  for 
Japan  in  the  international  arena.    In 
contrast    to    our    rigid    stance    toward 
China,  Japan,  he  said,  should  not  be- 
come "China's  archenemy  but  If  any- 
thing should  be  prepared  to  head  China 
m    the    right   direction."    Much   more 
disturbing,  however,  is  that  Yoshlda — 
and  thus  Japan— Is  no  longer  opposed 
to  Japanese  rearmament.    This  is  an 
extremely  slgniflcant  and  troubling  shift 
in  that  nation's  policies. 

Finally,  our  commitment  to  peaceful 
international  settiement  of  conflicts, 
manifest  in  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  given  way  to  the  old  Idea 
that  any  nation  has  the  right  to  take 
whatever  action  It  deems  necessary  with- 
out consultation  or  consideration  of  the 
international  community. 

The  strategy  of  escalation  has  pro- 
duced deepened  involvement  at  higher 
and  more  dangerous  levels  of  commit- 
ment and  brought  the  war  no  closer  w 
settiement.  I  shall  continue  to  disagree 
with  this  strategy  and  urge  the  actions 
outlined  in   the   four  initiatives   Usted 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  join  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  California, 
Messrs.  Brown,  Edwards,  and  Roybal, 
and  to  join  and  associate  myself  with 


the  remarks  made  by  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  .  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  limit- 
ing the  bombing  of  the  north. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  although 
limited,  has  been  healthy  because  we 
really  have  explored  some  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  policy  that  has  been 
followed  in  Vietnam. 

The  authorization  and  appropriation 
process  is  the  only  place  during  the  year 
when  we  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  very  vital  Issues. 

The  question  which  confronts  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  confronts  the 
country  Is  how  to  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  this  war  through  negotiations. 

One  way,  in  the  judgment  of  a  number 
of  us  this  afternoon  and  in  the  judgment 
of  a  number  of  respected  diplomats 
around  the  world,  would  be  to  cease  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  bomb- 
ing, let  us  see  what  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara,  said  about  bomb- 
ing 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate, 

he  said  and  I  quote: 

I  don't  believe  the  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  I  could  contemplate  In  the  future 
wovUd  significantly  reduce,  the  actual  flow 
of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 


In  the  New  York  Times  of  February  23. 
in  an  article  by  Henry  Tanner,  it  was  re- 
ported: 

A  spokesman  for  Hanoi  reaffirmed  today  Its 
offer  to  enter  mto  talks  with  the  United 
States  if  American  bombing  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam  were  unconditionally  and 
permanently  halted. 

Should  not  this  be  tested? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
basically  a  political  issue  which  wUl  be 
resolved  through  diplomacy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  time  when  I  would  have  thought 
that  an  amendment  Uke  this  would  have 
been  Incredible  and  impossible.  But  it 
is  getting  to  be  now  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  anything. 

Here  is  an  amendment  that  has  no 
time  limitation  whatsoever.  It  does  not 
stop  it  for  a  day  or  for  a  week  or  for  a 
month.  As  long  as  this  equipment  is  in 
being,  we  cannot  take  whatever  military 
action  might  be  necessary. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  crossed  this  bridge. 
I  was  down  to  the  White  House  after  we 
had  suspended  for  some  36  days.  We 
waited  for  Hanoi  to  act  then  and  in  the 
meantime  Americans  were  getting  killing. 
The  gentleman  from  California  can  take 
any  road  or  course  that  he  wants  to, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  when  Amer- 
icans are  getting  killed.  I  beUeve  we  owe 
it  to  them  to  give  them  protection.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara].  ,      „.    . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man.  I  am  happy  that  we  have  had  this 
debate  today. 

There  is  a  great  unrest  all  over  Amer- 
ica. All  over  America  there  is  a  deep 
down  prayer  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing. I  think  no  one  is  firmer  in  that 
prayer  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  is  looking  in  every 
way  to  bring  about  peace. 

I  know  that  those  who  have  spoken 
here  today  represent  constituents  who 
are  uneasy  as  my  constituents  are.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  rendered 
a  great  service  today  by  having  this 
debate. 

In  voting  on  this  bill,  I  am  going  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  This  authorization 
will  buy  the  ammunition,  the  weapons 
and  ships  that  will  be  used  18  months 
from  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  making 
the  prediction  that  long  before  18  months 
have  passed — and  I  think  it  will  be  with- 
in the  next  5  or  6  months — that  there 
will  be  peace  and  imderstanding  and  that 
which  every  American  Is  praying  for — 
and  peace  will  actually  be  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

[Mr.   MONAGAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
vote  for  the  supplemental  defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  quite  clearly  it  is  a 
necessary  measure  to  support  our  troops, 
and  those  of  our  allies,  who  are  presently 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port this  bill  with  serious  reservations 
and  regrets.  I  think  there  are  legitimate 
questions  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  we 
ever  should  have  gotten  involved  in  this 
conflict,  at  least  to  this  extent.  More 
importantly,  I  question  whether  we  have 
made  every  effort  possible  to  secure  an 
early  and  fair  peace.  I  question  whether 
we  have  pursued  those  efforts  we  have 
made  as  vigorously  and  persistently  as 
we  possibly  could. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  am  no 
advocate  of  precipitous  or  unconditional 
withdrawal.  Such  action  might  well 
cause  more  deep  and  abiding  problems 
than  it  would  solve.  But  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  the  path  of  escalation  that  I 
fear  we  have  repeatedly  resorted  to, 
though  probably  with  the  best  intentions. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  continued  the  recent  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  that  ex- 
tended during  Tet.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  pursue  this  calculated 
risk  that  U  Thant,  Senator  Mansfield 
and  other  leaders  have  consistently  felt 
offered  the  best  opportunity  to  turn  down 
the  war  and  open  the  way  to  negotiations. 

There  is,  obviously,  no  certainty  that 
the  other  side  would  have  responded  to 
such  an  initiative.  But  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  have  said  on 
numerous  occasions  that  such  a  halt  was 
a  necessary  flrst  step. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  risks 
are  Involved  in  any  halt  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  But  these  risks.  It 
seems  to  me.  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  dangers  present  In  the 


existing  stalemate  that  daily  escalates 
to  higher  and  more  dangerous  levels,  and 
by  the  possibility  that  a  halt  in  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  would  break  the  pres- 
ent deadlock  and  lead  to  serious  discus- 
sions. 

Yesterday.  I  joined  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  an  affirmative 
four-point  program  that  could  open  the 
door  to  negotiations  to  end  the  war.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  those  points: 

One,  Immediate  cessation  of  United 
States  bombing   of  North  Vietnam. 

Two,  U.S.  support  for  truly  free  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam,  and  full  ac- 
ceptance of  any  role  won  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  result  of  those 
elections. 

Three,  U.S.  advocacy  of  four-party 
negotiations,  including  the  United  States, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  secure  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

Four,  encouragement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  appropriately  sponsored  in- 
ternational conference  to  seek  interna- 
tional guarantees  for  any  agreements 
reached  by  the  participants  in  the  Viet- 
namese conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  choices  are  not  easy. 
Clearly,  though,  the  alternative  to  a 
longer  and  larger  war  is  to  exert  every 
effort  to  turn  down  the  present  conflict, 
to  pursue  with  vigor  and  determination, 
no  matter  what  the  frustrations,  those 
efforts  that  could  lead  to  mutual  de- 
escalation. 

Our  objective  should  not  be  uncondi- 
tional military  victory  or  conquest  by  the 
might  of  arms.  Rather,  it  shoud  be  a 
steady,  persistent,  patient,  and  deter- 
mined desire  to  secure  that  early  and  just 
peace  which  can  lead  to  nationbuilding 
both  in  Vietnam  and  at  home. 

The  fact  is  that  true  victory  can  come 
only  through  the  political  process.  Free 
elections  and  vigorous  policies  of  land 
reform,  as  we  learned  from  other  ex- 
periences in  the  Far  East,  are  essential 
to  securing  any  significant  or  lasting 
peace. 

The  present  Government  in  South 
Vietnam  would  not  exist  without  our 
support.  Our  commitment  should  be 
to  the  people  of  that  country.  We  must 
identify  with  policies  that  can  bring 
healthy  reform  and  progress  as  part  of 
the  nationbuilding  process.  To  be  iden- 
tified indefinitely  with  the  Mandarin 
landlords  and  the  sons  of  the  French 
elite  will  only  justify  the  Vletcong 
charges  that  we  support  the  old  guard, 
the  colonialists,  and  the  imperialists. 

Our  emphasis  must  be  placed — and  I 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  so  far — on 
basic  economic  reforms,  on  free  elections, 
on  self-determination,  and  on  political 
change  that  can  win  the  support  and 
allegiance  of  men.  The  achievement  of 
these  goals  is  the  kind  of  victory  to 
which  we  can  suid  properly  should  com- 
mit our  resources  and  our  efforts. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  not 
because  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  bomb- 
ing stopped,  not  only  temporarily,  but 
permanently,  but  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  House  floor  is  not  the  place  to 
conduct  the  military  phase  of  these  ac- 


tivities. We  have  often  said  the  same 
thing  about  policy  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  I  think  this  applies  to 
military  affairs  as  well. 

What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  best 
protection  for  the  men  who  are  fighting 
the  war,  and  we  are  entitied  and  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  our 
militai-y  experts.  Certainly  the  effect  of 
past  bombing  pauses  has  not  been  such 
as  to  give  us  any  confidence  that  there 
would  be  a  different  effect  this  time. 

In  addition,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  for  some  reason  Hanoi  is  par- 
ticularly receptive  at  this  time  to  ad- 
vances for  peaceful  talks.  Beyond 
newspaper  speculation  that  has  not  ap- 
peared to  be  the  case.  I,  myself,  believe 
that  that  is  not  the  case  and  from  all 
that  I  can  learn  the  same  is  true  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
a  little  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
those  who  support  this  amendment  can 
say  they  support  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  still  want  to  stop  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  unilaterally.  We  saw 
what  happened  during  the  New  Year's 
truce  when  we  stopped  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Before  the  truce  we 
had  something,  if  I  recall  the  figures  cor- 
rectly, like  100  trucks  a  day  coming  down 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam, 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  weapons  to 
be  used  sigainst  our  men.  The  minute 
the  bombing  stopped  that  number  rose  to 
something  like  700  trucks  a  day. 

This  is  what  will  happen  again  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  goes  through. 

I,  for  one,  feel  it  makes  a  lot  more 
sense  for  us  to  stop  that  ammunition, 
and  those  bullets  on  the  way  down  than 
to  have  to  wait  and  pick  them  out  of 
the  bodies  of  our  men  below  the  demar- 
cation zone.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  greatly  to  increase  the 
dangers  to  the  400,000  American  soldiers 
who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  today,  un- 
less we  also  insist,  as  President  Johnson 
has  insisted,  that  there  be  some  valid 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  aggres- 
sion on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  5  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wish  to  let  you  know  exactly  what  con- 
fronts you.    This  says: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  than  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  mili- 
tary operations  over  North  Vietnam. 

By  law  you  would  declare  an  Indefinite 
lull  over  Vietnam. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  during  the  lunar  holidays  there  were 
over  260  violations  of  the  truce.  A  bat- 
talion was  ambushed  outside  of  Saigon. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-odd  vessels  sailed 
down  the  coast  and  carried  over  25,000 
tons  of  supplies,  and  many  GI's  lost  their 
lives.  If  you  adopt  the  amendment,  you 
will  have  declared  open  season  on  every 
GI  in  southeast  Asia. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  They  are  brave  boys 
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who  are  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
military.  ' 

What  did  President  Johnson  ido  during 
the  30-day  lull?  He  sent  envois  all  over 
the  world  in  search  for  peace.  He  did  not 
get  an  inkling.  And  now — I  dp  not  care 
what  has  been  said  on  the  flooiJ — there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  therfe  is  going 
to  be  any  peace  talk  by  Ho  CHi  Minh. 

I  have  just  been  informed  th^t  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  is  urging  another 
lull.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  unrealistic,  I  anything 
more  against  the  best  intereats  of  our 
people  in  Vietnam,  more  againjst  the  in- 
terests of  our  country.  ! 

These  lulls  in  the  fighting  mean  only 
one  thing:  an  opportunity  for  the 
enemy  to  regroup  and  resupply]  its  forces 
and  to  use  the  lull  as  a  cover  i  for  every 
kind  of  military  activity  designed  to  bet- 
ter their  position  and  worsen  ours.  I 
might  take  a  somewhat  different  view — 
although  I  am  not  at  all  suj-e  that  I 
would — if  the  previous  cessations  of  com- 
bat had  been  accepted  by  the  other  side 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  tjie  imder- 
lying  purpose  of  the  cessation  of  combat. 
But  the  clear,  unmistakable,  and  irre- 
futable evidence  is  before  us  and  before 
all  the  world  that  a  lull  or  cessation  in 
combat  is  nothing  more  or  lets  than  a 
military  advantage  freely  givenlto  an  im- 
placable enemy.  I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  word  "fool,"  but  would  w^  be  any- 
thing other  than  fools  if  we  suggested  or 
even  tolerated  any  further  cessation  of 
battle?  I  do  not  intend  to  ektend  my 
hand  in  friendship  to  a  man  wbo  I  know 
is  going  to  chop  it  off.  And  iit  is  just 
as  simple  as  that. 

As  I  said  before,  I  not  only  \«lll  not  be 
a  party  to  declaring  open  seas(in  on  our 
boys  in  southeast  Asia,  I  will  fight  any 
attempted  action  which  would  pave  this 
efifect.  One  does  not  meet  with,  treat 
with,  and  declare  lulls  with  ^n  enemy 
whose  fundamental  philosophy  is  one  of 
lying,  of  cheating.  The  past  lulls  speak 
for  themselves.  The  matter  we  are  now 
considering  is  an  aspect  of  tihat  kind 
of  thought.  I  will  not  be  a  i^art  of  It 
and  I  do  not  think  many  Members  of 
this  House  will  be  a  part  of  |t. 

In  the  words  of  Johnny  Ma^ee: 

Do  those  who  make  your  fevered  pulse  run 

slowly 
Whose  stern   remembered  Image  fools  your 

brow?  I 

To  the  far  dawn  of  victory  mean  o|ily  night's 

stillness 
And  Valhalla  silence  now? 

If  this  Is  the  kind  of  lull  the  JMembers 
want,  take  It.  but  without  me.     J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  BroaHtn]. 

The  question  was  taken :  ancj  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Browii  of  Cali- 
fornia) there  were — ayes,  15;  iocs,  128. 

So  the  amendment  was  reje<ited. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speakerj  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RecorB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  tan  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  objectives  of  oui 
Nation  in  Vietnam  sure  cloudy? 


The  debate  that  has  taken  place  this 
afternoon  over  the  Brown  amendment 
clearly  shows  that  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  do  not  know  what  the 
short-term  aims  or  long-term  objectives 
of  our  country  are  in  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  members  of  the  majority 
party — the  President's  party — sought 
through  the  Brown  amendment  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  by  providing  that 
none  of  the  funds  In  this  supplemental 
could  be  used  for  fighting  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam  clearly  demonstrates 
how  uncertain  our  objectives  are  to 
many  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  this  afternoon  would  Imme- 
diately know  how  vitally  important  It  is 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  answer  the  very  fundamental  ques- 
tions raised  by  me  in  a  recent  letter  to 
him  dealing  with  these  matters. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
my  letter  to  the  President  dated  Febru- 
ary 9,  1967.  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House   op   Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  February  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peestoent:  Recent  press  reports 
Indicate  you  have  decided  to  forego  present- 
ing a  detailed  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  as  originally  pledged  In  your 
State  of  the  Union  message. 

I  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  annually  make  de- 
tailed presentations  to  the  Congress  on  these 
vital  matters.  May  I  respectfully  suggest, 
however,  that  only  the  Commander-in-Chief 
can  effectively  dispel  many  of  the  confusions, 
frustrations  and  misconceptions  that  beset 
the  American  people  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  travel  extensively  throughout  our 
country.  In  discussions  on  college  cam- 
puses, with  civic  and  business  groups,  with 
individuals  and  small  discussion  groups — in- 
variably the  discussion  would  turn  to  the 
overriding  problem  on  the  minds  of  all  our 
citizens:  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  perplesdng.  frustrating  and  disheart- 
ening problem  to  all  who  contemplate  it,  and 
I  know  how  heavily  it  must  weigh  on  yo\ir 
own  shoulders. 

Many  of  the  questions  which  distress  most 
Americans  apparently  have  not  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  presentations  of  yoxir  Cabinet 
officers.  If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  list  sev- 
eral of  the  more  Important  questions  which 
have  recurrently  come  up  in  my  travels  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other. 

They  fall  into  three  main  categories: 

1.  The  nature  of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 
both  short-term  and  long-range; 

2.  the  prospects  of  attaining  those  objec- 
tives and  the  cost-effectiveness  factors  both 
in  lives  and  resources  of  present  methods 
versus  possible  alternative  courses  of  action; 
and 

3.  an  accounting  of  what  we  have  learned 
from  Vietnam  in  relation  to  other  possible 
Vietnams. 

the  nature  of  our  objecttves 
In  all  candor,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  must 
be  stated  that  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  have 
been  cloudy.  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
there  is  some  feeling  that  inherent  contradic- 
tions exist  between  announced  objectives  for 
Vietnam  and  various  peace  proposals  offered 
by  spokesmen  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   For  exaniple,  you  have  stated  on  nu- 


merotis  occasions  that  our  goal  is  "achieving 
victory,"  (December  31,  1966) ;  that  our  ob- 
jective is  "to  convince  the  Communists  that 
we  cannot  be  defeated  by  force  of  arms,- 
(January  28,  1965);  that  our  country's  goal 
is  "to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  its  Inde- 
pendence," (April  7,  1965). 

Certainly  the  American  people  and  most 
of  their  representatives  In  Congress  have 
demoi^strated  support  of  these  stated  goals. 
Yet,  the  terms  of  some  peace  offers  outlined 
by  official  Oovernment  spokesmen  seem  to 
undermine  these  objectives. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate: 

In  Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1966,  he  suggested  the  phased  with- 
drawal  of  all  external  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  offer  was  later  repeated^ 
with  some  quallScation — In  the  Manila 
Communique. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Goldberg  speech,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara.  Assistant  Secretary 
Townsend  Hoopes  responded  for  Secretary 
McNamara.  He  advised  me  that  "...  Viet 
Cong  military  units  would  be  deactivated  in 
any  proposed  withdrawal  of  external  forces 
from  South  Vietnam."  But  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  shortly  after  your  own  November 
4th  statement  that  the  violence  must  "cease" 
in  South  Vietnam,  apparently  contradicted 
both  your  own  statement  and  that  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Making  no  mention 
of  "deactivation"  of  the  Viet  Cong,  Secretary 
Rusk  simply  said  that  "...  if  the  Northern 
elements  go  home,  then  we  believe  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  work  these  things 
out  among  themselves  very  quickly." 

This,  of  course,  did  not  appear  to  be  true 
either  under  Diem  or  prior  to  our  basic  shift 
from  "advisors"  to  active  combatants. 

Some  very  disturbing  questions  arise  in 
connection  with  this  apparent  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  State  Department, 
the  Defense  Department  and  your  own 
statements: 

"If  deactivation  Is  a  requirement,  who 
woxild  deactivate  the  Viet  Cong? 

"How  woiUd  such  deactivation  be  en- 
forced? 

"If  they  are  not  to  be  deactivated,  is  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  army 
capable  at  this  time  of  coping  with  the  Viet 
Cong? 

"Would  not  such  a  plan — if  agreed  to  dur- 
ing negotiations — leave  the  Viet  Cong  Intact 
in  South  Vietnam?  Would  It  not  leave  them 
free  to  carry  on  the  fight  after  our  with- 
drawal either  Immediately  or  at  some  later 
time  of  their  own  choosing?  Wasn't  thi* 
our  experience  after  American  withdrawal 
from  Laos? 

"What  would  be  the  publicly  stated  policy 
of  our  government  concerning  our  own  re- 
turn to  Vietnam  if  such  eventualities  oc- 
curred at  a  future  date?" 

The  1954  Geneva  Agreements,  supported 
by  your  Administration  as  a  basis  for  peace, 
also  raise  serious  questions.  They  provide, 
as  enforcement  machinery,  an  International 
Control  Commission.  Its  membership  pro- 
vides for  representation  from  an  ally  of  the 
United  States,  a  neutral  power  and  a  Com- 
munist nation — each  with  a  veto  power. 
Our  experience  with  the  ICC  overseeing  the 
1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos  should  raise 
g^ave  doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
ah  arrangement.  Our  late  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Adlal  Stevenson,  effec- 
tively denounced  the  use  of  the  veto  power 
with  regard  to  Laos. 

The  1954  Agreements  gave  the  ICC  author- 
ity to  supervise  any  general  election  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  the  two  Vietnams. 
In  light  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  ICC 
throughout  Its  history,  can  we  reasonably 
expect  It  to  police  violations  of  a  peace 
agreement  or  to  Insxire  honest  elections? 

Your  own  views  on  these  critical  questions 
would  be  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  the 
American  people. 
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Our  present  bombing  program  in  the  North 
bas  been  subject  to  serious  question.  So 
Has  the  planned  further  escalation  of  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  In  the  South. 

Official  Government  spokesmen  from  time 
to  time  have  indicated  that  the  bombing  has 
not  been  very  effective  in  reducing  the  in- 
filtration of  men  and  materiel  to  the  South. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
parent restrictions  on  bombing  significant 
military  targets — notably  the  airfield  In  and 
around  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

Still  further  questions  are  raised  about 
the  trade  policies  of  the  United  States  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  why  our  coun- 
try refuses  to  use  trade  as  a  weapon  or  tool 
of  war.  Many  Americans  cannot  understand 
our  country's  stated  Intention  to  increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites.  They  cannot  reconcile 
this  Intention  with  the  known  fact  that  80% 
of  the  strategic  war  materials  now  being 
provided  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  come 
from  these  countries. 

I  must  confess  that  I,  too,  am  perplexed 
by  our  past  reluctance  to  escalate  with  the 
more  humane  weapon  of  trade  before  esca- 
lating by  means  of  bombing.  We  have  cer- 
tainly indicated  our  awareness  that  trade  is 
an  effective  weapon  by  our  cooperation  with 
Britain's  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia. 
Millions  of  Americans  are  wondering  why  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world  cannot 
convince  Its  allies — much  less  the  Commu- 
nist world — to  stop  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

WHAT   have    we    learned    FROM    VIETNAM? 

Of  overriding  concern  to  me  and  many 
Americans  Is  the  question  of  what  we  have 
learned  In  Vietnam.  What  lessons  have  we 
drawn  with  regard  to  the  future  prevention 
of  the  Communists'  so-called  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"? 

Both  the  past  and  the  present  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  have  made  abundantly  clear 
their  intention  to  pursue  and  foment  wars 
of  "liberation"  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

So,  for  that  matter,  have  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. 

The  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  held  in 
Havana  in  January  of  1966  left  no  doubt 
of  their  Intentions.  Recent  activities  in 
Thailand,  for  example,  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  purpose.  Our  own  growing 
involvement  in  Thailand — in  a  pattern  grim- 
ly reminiscent  of  our  experience  In  Vietnam 
—causes  grave  concern. 

Of  prime  Importance,  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  Is  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  poli- 
cies your  Administration  Is  developing  to 
prevent  other  Vietnams  from  erupting  in 
Asia,  in  Africa  and  In  Latin  America. 

Of  equal  importance  is  a  similar  spelling 
out  of  the  policies  we  are  evolving  to  cope 
with  such  "wars  of  liberation,"  should  our 
preventative  measures  fall. 

Of  overriding  interest  to  the  American 
people  would  be  a  declaration  on  your  part 
of  what  different  responses  we  are  develop- 
ing. They  look  at  Vietnam  and  see  a  record 
of  thousands  of  Americans  killed,  of  tens 
of  thousands  wounded,  and  of  an  annual 
ooet  of  more  than  $25  billion.  They  look 
at  Thailand  and  dread  the  prospects  of  a 
repeat  performance.  They  need  a  clear  and 
rtnging  declaration  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  that  our  coun- 
try is  In  fact  aware  of  these  grim  prospects 
and  that  we  are  developing  different  poUdee 
and  different  responses  that  will  be  less  costly 
in  lives  or  treasure  and  more  effective  in  at- 
taining our  country's  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  I  have  posed 
have  really  been  posed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  the  rural 
communities  of  our  nation.  Our  country  Is 
a  great  country  and  our  people  a  ?Teat  peo- 
ple.   They  are  MrllUng  to  make  whatever  sac- 


rifices are  necessary  In  time  of  war  to  insure 
honorable  success  for  their  country's  cause. 

I  pray  that  you,  as  our  nation's  leader,  will 
take  them  Into  your  confidence  and  lay  be- 
fore them  a  full  and  detailed  report  on  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  no  greater  respon- 
slbUlty  faces  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  that  of  uniting  the  American 
people  behind  a  foreign  policy  they  can  un- 
derstand and  support. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  the  funds  requested  in  the  sup- 
plemental. They  are  needed  to  replace 
stocks  of  weapons,  ammunition,  aircraft, 
and  other  materials  that  have  been  ex- 
pended as  a  result  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Additional  billions  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  will  be  needed  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  other  choice 
than  to  support  the  request  for  these 
fimds  by  our  Commander  In  Chief.  It 
Involves  the  national  security  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  a 
second  amendment  but  I  will  not  offer 
It  at  this  time  because  I  recognize  that 
most  of  the  Issues  have  been  adequately 
explored.  I  recognize,  as  well,  that  the 
time  is  growing  late,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
a  few  things  In  rebuttal  to  some  of  the 
debate  on  my  amendment  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  bombing  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  say 
that  a  step  of  this  sort — that  any  step 
to  deescalate  this  war — poses  a  threat  to 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I 
hope  they  will  recognize  my  sincerity 
when  I  say  that  what  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  boys  who  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam  Is  the  continued  escalation  of 
this  open-ended  war. 

There  Is  no  military  victory  possible  In 
this  situation  because  our  political  goals 
In  Vietnam  are  imattalnable.  If  we  do 
not  open  our  eyes  to  this  single  fact,  then 
this  coimtry  Is  headed  for  a  tragedy,  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 

As  we  have  Increased  our  forces  over 
there  from  200 — which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  the  other  body  said  he  opposed 
when  it  was  first  done  many  years  ago — 
to  close  to  half  a  million  men,  our  cas- 
ualty list  has  continued  to  grow. 

What  has  happened?  As  we  have  in- 
creased our  ground  forces,  they  have 
Increaseil  their  ground  forces.  As  we  In- 
cresise  our  air  bombardment,  they  In- 
crease their  air  defenses.  Today  our  air- 
craft over  North  Vietnam  are  faced  with 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  provided  by  Soviet  Russia.  As 
we  step  up  the  use  of  artillery,  and  Naval 


gunfire,  they  obtain  and  use  longer  range 
rockets  and  other  weapons — likewise 
from  Soviet  Russia  or  Eastern  Europe. 

This  will  continue  to  happen.  We  can 
continue  to  put  more  aircraft  over  there, 
and  more  of  them  will  continue  to  get 
shot  down.  We  can  continue  to  put 
more  men  over  there  and  more  of  them 
will  continue  to  get  killed. 

I  noticed  press  reports  last  week  that 
the  Vietcong  now  have  sophisticated 
ground-to-ground  missiles,  with  which 
they  are  attacking  our  bases  from  out- 
side the  expanded  perimeters  of  these 
bases. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
just  as  quickly  as  the  operators  can  be 
trained  and  the  Russians  can  ship  the 
equipment  over  there  they  are  going  to 
have  more — and  they  are  not  going  to 
stop  as  long  as  the  situation  continues 
as  it  Is. 

The  fact  Is,  our  losses  in  Vietnam  will 
continue  to  increase  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  number  of  men  we  send  there  and 
the  number  of  air  sorties  or  battles  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

If  we  wish  to  go  into  world  war  in 
over  the  question  of  whether  South  Viet- 
nam is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  are  going  to 
achieve  that  wLsh  by  the  course  we  are 
now  following.  With  the  Russians  pro- 
viding the  sophisticated  equipment  and 
the  Chinese  providing  the  manpower — 
If  it  becomes  necessary — there  is  very 
little  left  to  provide  in  terms  of  military 
opposition  to  the  American  troops  over 
there. 

So,  my  contention  is  that  those  who 
argue  that  my  course  would  be  "desert- 
ing our  boys  in  Vietnam"  do  not  realize 
the  full  danger  of  the  situation.  Their 
course  is  the  one  which  is  deserting  those 
boys.  Their  course  Is  piling  up  casualties 
by  the  thousands  week  after  week.  If 
that  course  continues,  it  will  result  in 
casualties  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

This  is  the  course  which,  it  is  said,  we 
have  no  opportunity  to  do  anything 
about — we  cannot  do  it  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  cannot  do  It  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  we  cannot  do  it  on  a  foreign 
aid  bill. 

When  can  we  do  it?  What  is  the 
power  of  Congress,  if  it  is  not  to  indi- 
cate its  feelings  by  use  of  the  legislative 
power  and  the  control  of  the  purse- 
strings?  If  not  that,  there  is  no  power 
in  Congress. 

Many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
complained  about  the  great  and  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Executive.  There  is  no 
greater  example  of  that  power  today  thsin 
that  being  exercised  by  the  President  in 
Vietnam,  with  no  congressional  control 
whatsoever,  in  this  most  critical  course 
that  has  ever  faced  the  United  States, 
and  we  sit  here  and  say  Congress  can- 
not do  anything  about  It. 

Congress  can  do  something  about  it. 
Congress  should  do  something  about  it. 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it — by  action  on  this 
bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  the  third  time  in  2 
years — on  May  5  of  1965,  March  1  a  year 
ago,  1966,  and  now  March  2,  1967— when 
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we  have  had  before  us  a  Supplemental 
authorization  bill  for  militiry  activities 
in  southeast  Asia.  j 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process  offers!  the  only  op- 
portunity to  debate  our  po^cy  in  Viet- 
nam. It  offers  the  only  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  policy. 

We  have  never  had  beforej  us  the  ques- 
tion of  a  declaration  of  war-  Approval 
of  this  bill  will  be  interprfeted,  as  ap- 
proval of  the  last  two  bills  was  inter- 
preted, as  congressional  approval  of  the 
policy  which  we  have  followed. 

In  1965  and  1966  I  voted  iagainst  sim- 
ilar authorizations.  I  propcse  to  do  so 
again. 

Proponents  of  the  preseilt  policy  will 
always  contend  and  will  always  attempt 
to  pose  the  issue  as  one  of  support  of  our 
boys.  I  do  not  think  aiiyone  would 
argue  that  the  courageous  pghting  men 
In  Vietnam  should  not  hak^e  whatever 
they  need  to  protect  and  defend  them- 
selves, but  let  us  remember  one  thing: 
they  did  not  make  the  poliqy  which  has 
committed  them  to  battle. 

A  year  ago  I  pointed  out  that  we  were, 
in  my  opinion,  at  a  waterslHed  in  terms 
of  oiu"  policy.  There  was  a  serious  dis- 
pute within  the  administration  and 
within  the  country  over  whaher  the  war 
should  be  escalated  or  whether  the  sit- 
uation should  be  stabilized,  i  There  was 
the  Ridgway  and  Gavin  thieory,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  there  was  the  course,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, the  course  of  escalation. 

One  year  ago  I  pointed  cut  that  the 
supplemental  authorization!  and  appro- 
priation represented  am  escalation 
budget.  It  passed,  and  thie  war  esca- 
lated. In  February  1966.  i  there  were 
201,000  U.S.  military  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam.   Today  there  are  414^000. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  bill  for  $4,- 
548,200,000  is  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
aircraft  spares,  and  repair  barts.  Also, 
$3,620,400,000  is  included  fbr  the  pur- 
chase of  aircraft.  Accordinglto  Secretary 
of  Etefense  McNamara,  about  $1,525  mil- 
lion of  the  even  larger  supplemental 
appropriation  request  is  for  replacement 
of  future  combat  losses,  so  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  at  least  $2  billiort  of  this  total 
is  for  aircraft  beyond  expected  combat 
losses;  $168,300,000  is  for  (nissiles  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles;  $1^5  million  of 
this  authorization  is  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation;  $624.5 
million  is  intended  for  militalry  construc- 
tion, of  which  $108.5  milliori  is  for  mili- 
tary construction  in  Thail|md — Senate 
Report  No.  58,  February  IT,  1967,  page 
8 — where  U.S.  military  in\rolvement  Is 
expanding  without  any  meaningful  de- 
bate. This  authorization  relates  to  part 
of  the  $12,300  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  soi|theast  Asia, 
which  will  be  before  us  soot  and  which 
Includes  $1,363,870,000  for  inilitary  per- 
sonnel. In  requesting  the  funds,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  said  the 
money  was  "to  support  the  larger  deploy- 
ments and  higher  activity  rates  in  south- 
east Asia  and  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
training  and  rotation  base  for  the  longer 
puU."  Hearings  before  the  $enate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Departiment  of  De- 
fense,   Committee    on    Appropriations, 


January  23,  24.  25,  1967,  page  22.  Here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Senate  hearings. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest includes  $6,306  million  for  pro- 
curement which  will  provide  for  marked 
increases  in  munitions  and  aircraft. 

The  appropriation  provides  $3,561,500,- 
000  for  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  $1,294,500,000  for  research,  con- 
struction, and  revolving  funds. 

Last  March,  when  we  debated  the  1966 
supplemental,  I  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  schools  of  thought  concerning 
strategy  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  at  that  time : 

The  general  objective  sought  by  one  view 
Is  a  limited  one,  to  prevent  the  Vletcong 
from  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by  force, 
and  to  end  hostilities  in  such  a  way  that 
ultimately  the  United  States  can  honorably 
leave  the  country  .  .  .  those  who  take  this 
line  have  a  military  strategy  which  they  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  a  solution.  That  strategy 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  we  must  show 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  that  they  cannot 
win  the  war.  This  military  strategy  has 
been  most  clearly  outlined  by  Generals 
Gavin  and  Ridgway.  Proponents  of  thla 
view  oppose  escalation  of  the  war.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  4,  p.  4435.) 

I  pointed  out  that  the  other  side  of 
this  debate  held  a  much  wider  objective 
In  Vietnam: 

It  holds  that  the  United  States  should 
help  the  Slagon  government  to  gain  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  and  to  carry  out  an 
extensive  paci&cation  plan  which  will  deny 
the  Viecong  the  allegiance  of  a  significant 
part  of  the  popvUatlon  .  .  .  They  want  the 
United  States  to  conduct  search-and-destroy 
missions — to  drive  the  Vletcong  out  of  areas 
which  they  now  control.  Then  they  want 
our  troops  to  "hold"  these  axeas,  while 
pacification  plans  proceed. 

The  latter  policy,  which  I  called  mind- 
ful escalation,  prevailed.  Throughout 
the  past  year,  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  a  continuous  increase 
in  the  military  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

A  few  facts  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
escalation  during  1966. 

Already  in  January  1966,  40,000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  engaged  in  five  of- 
fenses at  one  time — Le  Monde,  February 
1,  1966;  at  the  end  of  that  month,  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  was  resumed  in 
the  face  of  much  criticism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

By  March,  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
were  running  at  three  times  the  pre- 
pause  level — New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
March  13 — and  American  troops  were 
pushing  through  war  zone  D  in  the 
most  massive  penetration  thus  far  of  an 
enemy  stronghold — the  Washington 
Post,  March  15. 

In  April,  the  air  war  intensified  again. 
On  April  12,  the  first  B-52  raid  over 
North  Vietnam  dropped  more  than  1 
million  pounds  of  bombs  in  the  heaviest 
single  raid  in  terms  of  tonnage  of  the 
war— New  York  Times,  April  13;  U.S. 
planes  struck  15  miles  from  Hanoi  and 
10  miles  from  Haiphong — Washington 
Post,  April  18;  New  York  Times,  April  13. 

And  in  June,  U.S.  planes  attacked  oil 
depots  3  Vz  miles  from  Hanoi  and  2  miles 
from  Haiphong — Washington  Post,  June 
30. 

Meanwhile,  the  theater  of  the  war  was 
also  expanding.  By  July,  the  United 
States  was  making  more  than  100  air 
strikes  a  day  over  Laos,  more  than  dou- 


ble the  number  6  months  earlier — New 
York  Times,  July  12.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand American  servicemen  were  reported 
to  be  stationed  in  Thailand,  twice  as 
many  as  were  reported  there  in  Janu- 
ary— Washington  Post,  July  25.  And 
the  number  of  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel 
in  southeast  Asia  had  doubled  in  size 
over  the  preceding  8  months  to  40,000— 
New  York  Times,  July  12. 

On  October  13,  the  number  of  U.S. 
servicemen  in  South  Vietnam  reached 
328,000,  more  than  the  peak  figure  in 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
shortly  thereafter  began  Operation 
Attleboro,  the  largest  single  American 
operation  of  the  war.  The  7th  Fleet 
ships  by  October  were  firing  more  than 
30,000  roimds  of  ammunition  a  month 
in  support  of  American  and  Vietnamese 
forces,  compared  with  350  shells  fired 
in  May  1965 — New  York  Times,  October 
3 — and  U.S.  destroyers  began  firing  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  shore  for  the  first 
time — except  in  defense  of  downed 
pilots — and  began  destroying  and  dam- 
aging hundreds  of  barges — New  York 
Times.  November  19. 

By  November,  the  average  monthly 
consumption  of  artillery  and  small  arms 
ammunition  hsid  doubled  since  January: 
consumption  of  mortar  ammunition  had 
increased  by  86  percent — Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  January  23,  and  De- 
partment  of  Defense  Press  Office. 

In  December,  U.S.  planes  again  struck 
in  the  Hanoi  area;  planes  targeting  in  on 
the  Yen  Vien  raMroad  yard  6  miles  north- 
esist  of  Hanoi  and  the  Van  Dien  truck 
depot,  5  miles  south  of  the  city,  appar- 
ently went  off  course  and  struck  resi- 
dential areas  within  the  city  limits  of 
Hanoi — New  York  Times,  December  15; 
Washington  Post,  December  15.  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  began  the  largest 
airborne  assault  of  the  war  deep  into  the 
Mekong  Delta,  Initiating  a  planned  of- 
fensive in  the  Delta  region. 

During  the  course  of  1966,  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  more  than  doubled  from 
181,000  to  398.000.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  there  had  been  1,636  Americans 
killed  and  7,645  wounded;  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  these  totals  had  risen  to  6,644 
killed  and  37,738  wounded. 

In  1967  the  pattern  of  escalation  has 
continued.  Rivers  have  been  mined  and 
beaches  shelled  In  North  Vietnam. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  policy 
of  escalation?  Has  it  brought  us  closer 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  basis  for  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam, or  furthered  oiu-  overall  aims  of 
developing  a  peaceful  world  order? 

ESCALATION    AND   NEOOTIATIONS 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
Emiong  Americans  about  the  desirability 
of  negotiations  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  there  Is  a  basic 
disagreement  about  how  to  achieve  that 
objective.  One  theory  of  escalation  Is 
that  the  Increasing  cost  of  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  will 
force  them  to  the  conference  table.  But 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  effect  of 
escalation  is  to  harden,  rather  than 
weaken,  their  resolve. 

An  indication  of  the  effects  of  escala- 
tion on  attitudes  in  North  Vietnam  is 
found  in  the  series  of  dispatches  from 
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Hanoi  by  Harrison  Salisbury,  assistant 
mal^aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
According  to  Salisbury: 

The  populace  (of  North  Vietnam)  has 
been  aroused  to  a  state  of  solidarity  that 
represents  a  formidable  asset  for  a  country 
struggling  against  a  foe  many  times  more 
powerful  in  material  means  and  techniques. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  non-Communist 
diplomats  in  Hanoi,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
American  bombing  in  the  North  not  only  has 
strengthened  the  regime  in  its  conviction 
that  the  Americans  aim  at  its  destruction 
but  also  has  crystallized  a  national  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  self-defense  that  gives  the 
country  a  united  aspect  in  standing  against 
the  United  States  regardless  of  how  some 
citizens  may  privately  feel  on  the  question 
of  Communism.  (New  York  Times,  January 
18, 1967.) 

He  also  wrote : 

The  net  conclusion  of  many  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Hanoi  is  that  while  American  bomb- 
ing has  damaged  North  Vietnam  severely, 
causing  heavy  material  and  human  losses 
and  compelling  the  Government  to  Invest 
men  and  material  In  the  neutralizing  attack. 
It  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  decisive  factor  In 
maintaining  the  fight  In  the  south  or  In 
compelling  Hanoi  to  capitulate. 

Foreigners  in  Hanoi  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  when  they  say  they  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  all  their  cities 
and  towns,  rather  than  yield  under  Ameri- 
can bomb  power.     (January  12,  1967.) 

He  further  observed: 

The  basic  question  would  seem  to  be ;  Has 
all  this  hurt  the  North  Vietnamese  so  much 
that  they  are  ready  to  quit?  Their  answer 
18,  "By  no  means!"  And  they  say  that  they 
expect  their  task  to  get  a  lot  harder  before 
It  gets  easier.    (January  1,  1967.) 

Many  other  reports  corroborate  Salis- 
bury's conclusion  that  the  escalation  pol- 
icy has  hardened  North  Vietnam's 
attitude. 

The  escalation  policy  has  also  impeded 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, and  opportunities  for  moving 
toward  peace  talks  have  been  missed. 

For  example,  after  President  Johnson 
temporarily  extended  the  bombing  pause 
at  Tet  this  year,  U  Thant  issued  a  state- 
ment saying: 

Non-resumption  of  the  bombing  Is  a  wise 
move.  If  It  means  cessation  of  bombing, 
then  I  believe  that  meaningful  talks  will 
take  place  within  a  few  weeks.  Within 
hours,  on  February  13,  the  United  States 
announced  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  On  January  14  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported,  VJH.  sources  said  the 
Secretary-General's  statement  was  based  on 
firm  Information,  not  speculation.  U.N.  of- 
ficials were  stunned  by  the  Pentagon  an- 
nouncement that  followed,  but  said  later 
that  the  Secretary-General  was  standing  on 
lils  statement. 

On  another  recent  occasion,  escalation 
of  the  war  seems  to  have  shot  down  our 
own  peace  initiative.  According  to  the 
respected  UJ^^.  Correspondent  Robert  H. 
Estabrook  of  the  Washington  Post: 

North  Vietnam  definitely  agreed  last  De- 
cember to  an  American  suggestion  for  direct 
discussions  toward  settling  the  war,  a  highly 
authoritative  Western  source  said. 

Ambassador  Lodge  met  with  the  Polish 
representative  on  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  Ambassador  Janusz 
Lewandowskl,  at  the  home  of  the  Italian 
Ambassador  In  Saigon  on  December  2 
and  3,  1966. 


Lodge  Is  reported  to  have  asked  the  Polish 
representative  to  take  the  initiative  In  set- 
ting up  contacts  with  Hanoi. 

On  or  about  December  4  a  reply  came  from 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki  stat- 
ing that  Hanoi  had  agreed  to  talks  at  the 
ambassadorial  level  in  Warsaw.  North  Viet- 
nam asked  that  special  representatives  be 
dispatched  from  Washington  for  the  purpose. 

Hanoi  reportedly  attached  no  conditions 
about  a  prior  cessation  of  American  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  to  its  agreement. 

This  report  has  never  been  denied  by 
the  State  Department.  But  according  to 
Elstabrook: 

After  the  American  bombing  raids  near 
Hanoi  December  13  and  14 — which  Hanoi 
charged  damaged  civilian  areas — North  Viet- 
nam withdrew  Its  agreement,  accusing  the 
United  SUtes  of  bad  faith.  (Washington 
Post,  February  4,  1967.) 

Here  again,  our  own  negotiating  efforts 
were  undermined  by  the  escalation  of  the 
war. 

Nor  is  this  problem  new.  For  instance, 
according  to  Philippe  Devillers.  director 
of  southeast  Asia  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris: 

Another  approach  was  made  through 
France  in  February  1965.  M.  Couve  de  Mur- 
vllle  went  to  Washington  to  Inform  the  gov- 
ernment there  that  both  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  felt  that  the  time  was  propitious  for 
a  conference  and  were  ready  to  work  for  It; 
that  Hanoi  (where  Mr.  Kosygln  had  visited 
recently)  would  accept  talks,  and  that  even 
the  Chinese  had  Indicated  they  would  not  ob- 
ject. The  American  respKanse  was  to  bomb 
the  North  (March  2,  1965)  (Nation.  Decem- 
bers, 1966). 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about  a 
negotiated  settlement,  then  opportunities 
should  not  be  lost  because  of  military 
escalation.  For,  as  Senator  Mansfield 
said: 

We  owe  an  unremitting  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Vietnam  to  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  gone  and  who  will  go  to  that 
tortured  land. 

WAB  IN  THE  SOUTH 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  said  on 
September  2,  1963: 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  their  (the  Viet- 
namese) war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
to  win  it  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them,  we 
can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our 
men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to 
win  it — the  people  of  Vietnam — against  the 
Communists.    (CBS  Interview,  Sept.  2,  1963.) 

Yet  the  history  of  American  involve- 
ment has  been  an  ever  higher  level  of 
commitment  for  the  United  States.  We 
seem  to  be  following  the  course  against 
which  Senator  Mansfield  warned  in  his 
1963  report: 

Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia — 

When  he  said  that  intensification  of 
American  support — 

inevitably  has  carried  us  to  the  start  of  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  point  at  which  the 
confilct  in  Vietnam  could  become  of  greater 
concern  and  greater  responsibility  to  the 
United  States  than  it  Is  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Vietnam.  In  present 
circumstances,  pursuit  of  that  course  could 
involve  an  expenditure  of  American  lives  and 
resources  on  a  scale  which  would  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or,  indeed,  to  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

While  more  thtm  200,000  U.S.  troops 
arrived  to  support  the  Government  of 


cxin- 


South  Vietnam  during  1966,  116,000 
South  Vietnamese  military  personnel  de- 
serted from  the  forces  of  their  own  coun- 
try. By  October  1966,  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  had  sur- 
passed the  number  of  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam's regular  army.  Now,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara: 

It  has  been  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned 
that  the  main  weight  of  the  effort  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  should  be 
placed  on  clear  and  secure  operations — 

That  is  operations — 
designed  to  hold  territory. 

Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has 
ceased  playing  a  major  role  in  offensive 
operations. 

Has  our  massive  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam won  over  the  population  and  se- 
cured the  countryside?  In  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tees. Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota 
asked  Secretary  McNamara  about  this : 

Last  year.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  with 
respect  to  the  population  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  Ky  government  controlled  53%,  the  Vlet- 
cong 23,  and  23  7o  in  disputed  areas.  With 
respect  to  the  land  areas  you  said  your  own 
estimate  was  that  the  Vletcong  controls  60% 
of  the  land  area.  Has  this  situation  changed 
in  the  last  year? 

To  which  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
plied: 

I  do  not  think  so,  Senator  Young  ...  I 
think  the  figures  I  gave  you  last  year  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  situation  today. 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  48.) 

Respected  Washington  Post  reporter 
Ward  Just,  writing  from  Saigon  on  the 
progress  of  the  war,  reported : 

The  effect  of  the  massive  military  opera- 
tions this  year  is  not  at  all  clear,  except  for 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  enemy  main  forces 
have  not  been  defeated  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  defeated.  (De- 
cember 27,  1966.  The  Washington  Post.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  superior 
military  power  brought  to  bear  in  South 
Vietnam,  despite  the  repeated  bombings 
of  the  north,  the  war  continues.  Does 
not  this  suggest  that  the  problem  Is  not 
entirely  susceptible  of  a  military  solu- 
tion? Will  continued  military  escala- 
tion defeat  the  basic  Vletcong  strategy? 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Thompson, 
head  of  the  British  advisory  mission  to 
South  Vietnam,  formerly  Secretary  for 
Etefense  in  Malaya  and  the  author  of 
"Defeating  Communist  Insurgency": 

It  Is  the  political  aim  of  the  insurgents 
(In  the  "second"  guerrilla  stage  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war)  to  erode  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  government,  starting  In  the 
remoter  areas  of  the  countryside  and  gradu- 
ally penetrating  to  the  main  town.  It  Is 
their  military  aim,  not  to  defeat  the  govern- 
ment's armed  forces  in  battle  because  that 
would  be  obviously  beyond  their  capability, 
but  to  demoralize  and  neutralize  the  armed 
forces  thereby  rendering  them  Incapable  of 
saving  the  state. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  this  two- 
pronged  attack,  still  supported  by  subversion 
and  terror,  will  collapse  the  whole  structure 
of  government  and  destroy  the  fabric  of 
society  so  that  the  Insiirgents  can  achieve 
victory  without  having  to  progress  to  the 
final  phase  of  a  war  of  movement.  (Wash- 
ington Post,  January  22,  p.  E-1) 

Can  American  military  power  shore 
up  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the 
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Saigon  regime  or  prevent  the 

zatlon  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army? 

According  to  Secretary  McNfimara: 

Our  own  experience,  e.g.,  thfc  U.S.  Ma- 
rines In  tbe  First  Corps  area,  ^as  demon- 
strated that  clearing  and  securllig  Is  a  very 
slow  and  palnstaKlng  process,  iind  that  a 
military  presence  must  be  maljitalned  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  after  the  area 
has  been  Initially  "cleared."  In  fact,  we 
have  foixnd  that  It  Is  very  dlfBciu  to  clear, 
completely  and  permanently,  spy  area  In 
which  the  Vletcong  guerrillas  were  once 
well  established.  Even  arounid  Danang. 
where  the  U.S.  Marines  have  been  conducting 
clear-and-secure  ojjeratlons  fo*  some  18 
months,  guerrilla  hit-and-run  dttacks  stlU 
occur.     (Senate  hearings,  p.  13) 

According  to  Ward  Just  of  Ithe  Wash- 
ington Post:  I 

In  many  areas,  a  persuasive  tase  can  be 


made  ...  that  security  In  the  countryside 
Is  worse  now  than  12  months  agi  i.  (Decem- 
ber 27.  1966). 

The  desertions  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese regular  armed  forces  reflect  the 
results  of  the  attempt  to  "demoralize 
and  neutralize"  them— Senate  hearings, 
page  154. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  is  a  political,  not  a  mili- 
tary one.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  recognized  this  when  hq  said : 

The  risk  of  Introducing  political  Instabil- 
ity or  additional  political  Instability  Into  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  I .  .  .  Is  the 
greatest  risk  of  all  under  current  clrcimi- 
stances.     (Senate  hearings,  p.  75J) 

To  what  extent  does  tne  massive 
American  intervention  contribute  to  po- 
litical instability  by  undercutting  the 
authority  of  the  Saigon  Government? 
As  Secretary  McNamara  said: 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers that  can  be  absorbed  in  a  srn&ll  country 
of  that  kind  without  such  adverse  effects  as 
to — lead  to  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
Influence.     (Senate  hearings,  p.  51.) 

In  this  vein  is  Ward  Justi  report  of 
January  23.  1967.  in  the  Washington 
Post:  I 

Anti-Amerlcanlsm  in  Vietnam,  particularly 
In  the  cities,  is  growing  ...  the  deavy  weight 
of  the  American  presence  and  *|advlsory  ef- 
fort," which  has  become  In  faat  a  parallel 
government  reaching  down  farther  Into  Viet- 
namese society,  is  producing  a  new  colonial- 
ism different  in  character  but  q^ten  similar 
in  effect  to  the  French.  j 

The  policy  of  escalation  has  created 
the  liability  of  inheriting  the  Resentment 
against  colonialism.  It  has  i  meant  be- 
coming identified  as  a  foreign  army  of 
occupation  which,  rather  than  the  North 
Vietnamese,  may  appear  to  be  the  force 
trying  to  dominate  the  country.  Of 
course,  the  Communist  propagandists  use 
such  charges,  however  imjust  they  may 
be.  Recruiting  appeals  by  tile  Vletcong 
urge  national  unity  against  ihe  foreign 
invasion.  | 

ESCALATION  AND  OTJB  FOREIGN  POtlCT  GOALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  ex- 
tunlne  the  effect  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
on  our  more  general  foreign!  policy  ob- 
jectives. Here  is  a  recent  staltement  de- 
livered in  New  York  on  Deceniber  8,  1966, 
by  the  eminent  Swedish  economists, 
Gunnar  Myrdal : 

The  American  government  Is  increasingly 
entering  Into  a   political   and  ^oral  Isola- 


tion. ...  It  Is.  In  particular,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam that  has  caused  the  world  to  disassociate 
Itself  from  official  American  policy. 

The  nearest  historical  parallel  was  the 
growing  isolation  of  France  during  her  last, 
cruel  and  hopeless,  colonial  war  in  North 
Africa.  Only  by  putting  an  end  to  It  did  she 
regain  moral  statvis  and  political  prestige  In 
the  world. 

Myrdal  spoke  especially  of  the  under- 
developed nations  with  whose  problems 
he  is  so  familiar : 

Among  all  the  poor  and  colored  nations  of 
Africa,  however  much  they  need  financial 
assistance  for  development  and.  Indeed,  for 
survival,  I  know  of  no  government  or  any 
Eutlculate  Indlvldioal  who  can  be  counted  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

I  believe  the  same  Is  true  of  Latin  American 
opinion.  The  Vietnam  war  Is  commonly  add- 
ing Its  Influence  to  the  many  other  ele- 
ments of  Irritation  in  that  continent's  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly In  Latin  America  no  government  and 
hardly  an  Independent  leader  of  any  stature 
who  would  openly  side  with  official  American 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

Although  some  Asian  countries  have 
supported  our  policy : 

The  very  much  larger  part  of  South  Asia, 
which  was  absent  from  Manila,  particularly 
India  and  Pakistan  with  now  more  than  600 
million  people,  are  equally,  or  even  more,  de- 
pendent on  America  for  development  and. 
Indeed  for  sheer  survival  from  hunger.  In 
spite  of  this,  they  have  not  done  so  but 
have  expressed  even  more  open  criticism  than 
the  Western  European  governments. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  In  his 
speech  to  the  China  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  February  8, 
said: 

This  Is  a  time  of  unique  opportunity.  The 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  what- 
ever else  It  has  done,  ensures  that  China  will 
wish  to  focus  her  attention  on  Internal  affairs 
for  at  least  the  Immediate  future. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  said: 

The  Cold  War  In  the  West  Is  calmed,  al- 
lowing Tis  to  divert  some  energy  and  thought 
to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Just  as  change  has  occurred  within 
the  Communist  nations  in  Europe,  so 
changes  can  be  expected  in  Asia  as  well. 
With  China  in  ferment,  new  approaches 
might  be  possible  were  they  not  blocked 
by  a  policy  which  makes  it  likely  that 
whatever  faction  emerges  in  China  will 
be  Imbued  with  a  continuing  hostility  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  also  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  our  relations  with  West- 
em  Europe.  As  Senator  Pulbright  wrote 
in  "The  Arrogance  of  Power." 

One  detects  In  Europe  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness about  American  policy,  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States  Is  becoming  unreliable  and 
that  It  may  be  better — safer,  that  la — to  keep 
the  Americans  at  a  distance. 

According  to  Gunnar  Myrdal : 
There  Is  not  a  single  government  In  West- 
ern Europe  who  would  dare  for  their  own 
people  to  send  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  Vietnam 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  sympathy  with  the 
United  States'  policy  there.  (Myrdal,  op. 
clt.) 

According  to  President  Johnson,  one  of 
our  national  foreign  policy  objectives 
now  is  to  end  the  cold  war.  Yet  the  effect 
of  the  Vietnam  war  is  to  make  it  diflBcult 
to  ease  relations  elsewhere. 


The  United  States  has  long  recognized 
that  In  a  world  of  nuclear  weapons,  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  and  economic  In- 
terdependence, no  one  nation  can, 
through  its  own  strength,  preserve  world 
peace  or  its  own  security.  Only  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  the  effort  to 
create  a  world  of  law  CEin  provide  long- 
term  security  for  the  United  States.  Yet 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  has  undercut  the 
United  Nations  and  respect  for  interna- 
tional law  by  discouraging  the  rule  of 
law  in  settling  International  disputes  and 
emphasizing  unilateral  military  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  outlined  In  the  past  pos- 
sible approaches  to  bring  this  coniflct 
to  the  conference  table. 

In  the  first  place,  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  make 
clear  to  the  world  our  own  good  faith. 
It  would  strengthen  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  who  was  encour- 
aged last  December  19  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  "take  whatever  steps  you 
consider  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  discussion  which  could  lead  to 
such  a  cease-fire." 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
testified: 

I  don't  believe  the  bombing  (of  North  Vlet- 
man)  up  to  the  present  has  significantly  re- 
duced, nor  any  bombing  that  I  could  con- 
template in  the  future  would  significantly 
reduce,  the  actual  flow  of  men  and  materiel 
to  the  South."     (Senate  hearings,  p.  70). 

Bombing  of  the  north  seems  to  have 
had  little  military  effect  on  the  war  in 
the  south,  yet  its  cessation  might  well  be 
the  long-sought  diplomatic  break- 
through. 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara  on 
January  23, 1967: 

We  have  had  opportunities  to  make  clear 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  stop  the  bombing  without  any 
action  on  their  part  preceding  It,  with  no 
firm  guarantee  as  to  what  they  would  do, 
but  with  Just  some  general  indication  of 
how  they  would  act  .  .  .  We  have  never  re- 
ceived any  Indication  whatsoever  that  they 
would  respond  favorably.  (Senate  hearings, 
p.  92). 

In  the  light  of  this  statement,  I  was 
most  interested  to  read  a  New  York  Times 
account  of  a  statement  made  February 
22,  1967,  by  Mai  Van  Bo,  North  Viet- 
namese representative  in  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times'  account  of 
February  23,  1967,  by  Henry  Tanner: 

A  spokesman  for  Hanoi  reaffirmed  today 
Its  offer  to  enter  Into  talks  with  the  United 
States  If  American  bombing  attacks  agalnrt 
North  Vietnam  were  unconditionally  and 
permanently  halted. 

Should  not  this  be  tested? 

Since  Secretary  McNamara  has  stated 
that  the  bombing  has  not  significantly 
reduced,  and  would  not  significantly  re- 
duce, the  actual  flow  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel into  South  Vietnam,  what  would 
be  lost  by  a  cessation  of  bombing  now? 

Secondly,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  should  be  permitted  to  play  an  in- 
dependent role  in  the  negotiations.  It  Is 
now  recognized  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  is  not  merely  a  puppet  oi 
North  Vietnam  but,  In  fact,  as  has  been 
reported  by  Harrison  Salisbury  and 
others,  is  a  separate  entity  which  does 
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not   necessarily   agree   with    Hanoi   on 
policy. 

Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman  in 
a  television  broadcast  on  February  17, 
1967,  indicated  that  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  contained  non-Communist 
elements  as  well  as  Communist  and  that 
some  of  its  members  envisioned  a  "mixed 
Socialist,  open  postwar  society  in  South 
Vietnam  rather  than  a  Communist-run 
state." — New  York  Times,  February  23, 
1967. 

In  summary,  I  propose  the  following 
four-point  peace  program : 

First.  The  United  States  should  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  immediately 
and  unconditionally. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  sup- 
port truly  free  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  must  further  be  prepared  to 
accept  whatever  role  for  the  National 
Liberation  Front  results  from  such  elec- 
tions and,  if  necessary,  maintain  its  will- 
ingness to  deal  with  the  front  there- 
after. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  pro- 
pose to  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
four-party  negotiations  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  seek 
appropriate  sponsorship  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  guarantee  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  belligerents  and 
effective  neutralization  of  southeast  Asia. 

This  war  can  end,  and  it  can  end  hon- 
orably. The  way  to  end  it,  however,  is 
not  to  enlarge  it  as  the  supplemental 
authorization  bill  before  us  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gallant  Americans  are 
fighting  a  cruel  war,  and  their  country 
owes  them  everlasting  gratitude  for  their 
courage  and  determination.  Their  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  is  unparalleled.  How- 
ever, the  issue  is  not  their  bravery  under 
fire  but  the  policy  which  continues  to 
commit  them  to  battle.  As  a  veteran  of 
another  jungle  war  in  the  Pacific,  I  be- 
lieve that  their  best  interest  lies  in  an 
honorable  settlement  through  nego- 
tiations. In  the  final  analysis,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  still  a  political  prob- 
lem which  must  be  resolved  through 
diplomacy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee  having  had  under  conslder- 
aUon  the  bill  (H.R.  4515)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  evaluation, 
and  mihtary  construction  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  347.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO   RECOMMrr 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reuss  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
4515  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

On  page  4,  line  10,  after  "$624,600,000", 
Insert : 

"TITLE  I STATEMENT  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL POLICY 

■'Sec.  401.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  except  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  declaration  by  Con- 
gress of — 

"(1)  Its  firm  intentions  to  provide  all  nec- 
essary support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  tXnlted  States  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam; 

"(2)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  exp>anslon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  In  their  own  way;  and 

"(3)  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  urges  the  convening  of 
that  Conference  or  tiny  other  meeting  of 
nations  similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  those  accords." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Instructions 
contained  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
are  not  germane  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  they  are  not  in 
order  and  are  not  germane  to  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit contains  provisions  that  are  not 
germane  to  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  that  a  ruling  has  already  been 
made  upon  the  Instructions  contained  in 
this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ap- 
preciate proceeding  brlefiy  in  opposition 
to  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  motion  to  recommit  is  pre- 
cisely the  amendment  which  I  offered 
earlier.  It  was  ruled  not  germane  by 
the  able  and  respected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski].  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  cited 


an  earlier  precedent,  that  precedent 
handed  down  by  another  able  and  re- 
spected Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  on  May  20,  1957,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana.  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  ruled 
in  a  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cited  in  my  argument 
earlier,  and  I  recite  now,  two  rulings  to 
the  contrary,  one  made  by  the  able  and 
respected  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  on  May  7,  1959,  upon  a  bill 
emanating  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  authorizing  TVA  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  upon  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  to  the  effect 
that  the  funds  thus  authorized  should 
not  be  spent  in  a  way  that  would  affect 
the  standards  of  labor  in  this  country — 
a  subject  matter  that  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  Chairman 
ruled  that  the  amendment  was  germane. 

Again,  on  May  29,  1962,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
had  the  housing  bill  before  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Powell,  introduced  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire that  housing  constructed  pursuant 
to  that  authorization  be  such  as  to  be 
nondiscriminatory,  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  able  and  respected  Chairman,  Mr. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  ruled  that  the 
amendment  was  germane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  ourselves  thus  in 
the  position  of  having  two  precedents  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  which  is  not 
an  unprecedented  matter  in  the  history 
of  precedents.  It  is  a  matter  analagous 
to  where  there  is  disagreement  in  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals,  thus  requiring 
the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  to  resolve  the 
dispute. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Speaker  will  rule  that  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  the  amendment  contained 
In  it,  is  germane,  and  thus  that  this 
body  may  vote  on  this  important  question 
of  war  and  peace. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  House  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  military  pro- 
curement, research,  development,  and 
military  construction,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

The  amendment  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  provides  for 
a  new  section  to  be  added  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  which  would  contain  a  "State- 
ment of  congressional  policy"  relating  to 
the  United  States  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia.  The  policies 
declared  by  this  amendment  relate  not 
only  to  our  military  position  but  also  to 
our  diplomatic  efforts  in  that  area. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  deserves  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  a  committee  of  this  House  other 
than  armed  services,  which  reported  the 
bill  now  before  the  Committee.  Were 
this  amendment  introduced  as  a  bill,  It 
would  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  bill  before  the  House  peals  with 
military  authorizations;  the  motion  to 
recommit  goes  to  the  foreigii  PoUcy  of 
the  United  States.  i  .^  ^  ^v. 

It  is  evident  to  the  Chai*  that  the 
amendment^-or  at  least  portions  there- 
of—are not  germane  as  they  involve  dif- 
ferent subjects  than  the  field  covered  by 
the  pending  bill.  .L    ,     ^ 

The  Chair  sustains  the  polAt  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  pas^ge  of  the 
Wll.  J 

MOTION    TO    BECOMMrn 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfi)rnla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  recommit  tjie  bill  H.R. 
4515.  to  the  Committee  on  A^roed  Serv- 
ices, with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  an  amendment  which  is 
at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask  if 
the  gentleman  Is  opposed  to 

Mr  BROWN  of  CaUfornia 
posed  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  Mr. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerl^  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Brown  of  California  movies  to  recom- 
mit the  bin  H.R.  4515  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  instrucUcna  to  report 
the  same  back  to  the  House  fo-thwlth  ^rtth 
the  following  amendment:  On  ^age  4,  after 
Une  10,  Insert  the  following : 

"TITLE    IV — STATEMENT 
CONGRESSIONAL  POLICT 

"Sec.  401.  It  is  hereby  declaied  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  none  <  '    ' 
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authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry 


in    or 


OF 


of  the  funds 


over    North 


out   military   operations 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakejr,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Speaker  if  the  rule  which  m»de  this  bill 
In  order  provided  for  only  oi^e  motion  to 
recommit.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chajir  will  state 
It  applies  to  one  valid  motioh  to  recom- 
mit.   The  other  motion  was  tuled  out  of 

order.  ,  ^,       . 

The  question  is  on  the  mbtion  to  re- 
commit. ,    -,      , 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  ye^  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


The  question  was  taken 


were — yeas 
as  follows: 


18,  nays  372,  ndt  voting  42, 


Bingham 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Conyers 
Diggs 
Edwards,  CalU. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 


[Roll  No.  28] 
YEAS— 18 

Parbsteln 
Praser 
Green,  Dreg. 
HelstosU 
Kastenmeler 
Mink 
NATS— 372 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbroolc 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 


and  there 


aees 

gtosenthal 

Btoybal 

ftyan 

Scheuer 

Tatee 


:  Sennett 
; Jerry 
;}etts 
:  JevUl 
:  3lester 

Slackbnm 

Slanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 


Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bvirleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coute 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Deilenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
PvUton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Califlanakls 
Gardner 
Gannatz 
Ga  things 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Green,  Pa. 
Grose 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 


Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hauna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

HaiTlson 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarm&n 

Joeisou 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lijjscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Neleen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Q-Hara,  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Dl. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuUlen 
.  Rallsback 
Rarick 
Beid.  111. 
Held,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Boblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronsn 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebusb 
Roush 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staflord 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
SiUllvan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf . 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Udall 
UUman 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 


Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 


Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Baring 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brown,  Ohio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 


Frledel 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hays 
Howard 
King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Macdonald, 

Meiss. 
Marsh 
May 


Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse,  Mass. 

RandaU 

Resnlck 

Riegle 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Marsh  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Zvach. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edward! 
of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  665),  a  simi- 
lar Senate  bill;  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4515  as  just  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  of 
8.   665,   and   Insert   the   provisions   of  HA 
4515  as  passed,   as  follows: 

"TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
"Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  89-501,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  M 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  tw 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  U 
amounts  as  follows: 
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"AiacaArr 
"For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $533,100,000: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,784,- 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,303,000,000. 

"MISSILES 

"For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $6,100,000;  foi 
the  Navy,  $48,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
12,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $45,000,000. 

"TEACKKD    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

"Jtor  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the 
Jinny,  $62,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
$4,200,000. 

"TITLE     n— RESEARCH,     DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

"Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
89-601,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
gg  follows: 

"For  the  Army,  $40,000,000; 

Tor  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $40,000,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $33,000,000;  and 

"For  Defense  Agencies,  $22,000,000. 
"TITLE  in— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
rtalUng  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  or  in 
support  of  such  activities,  In  the  total 
amount  as  follows : 

"Department  of  the  Army,  $288,500,000; 

"Department  of  the  Navy,  $140,000,000; 
and 

"Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $196,000,000. 

"Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) , 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  super- 
vision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255) , 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarUy. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

"Sec  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appro- 
priations for  public  works  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  shall  not  exceed :  Department  of  the 
Army,  $288,500,000;  Department  of  the  Navy, 
»140,000,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
»196,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $624,500,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  4515)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  the  legislative  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week,  and  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  program. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  March  6  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  no  bills  under  suspension. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Wednesday  we  will  take  up  House 
Resolution  312,  authorizing  investiga- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Thursday,  House  Joint  Resolution  267, 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  for  India. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  want 
to  advise  Members  that  we  expect  next 
week  a  number  of  privileged  resolutions 
to  be  reported  from  and  called  up  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  We 
will  advise  Members  as  to  those  bills  as 
soon  as  we  have  definite  information. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  one  further 
statement.  It  appears  that  the  week  fol- 
lowing next  week  will  be  a  week  in  which 
we  will  have  a  considerable  number  of 
important  bills.  So  that  the  membership 
may  govern  themselves  accordingly  In 
fixing  their  programs. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.  .    ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr  SISK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  on  this,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  of  the  landmarks  of  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  its  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  people  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation's  history,  started  on  an 
experiment  in  representative  govern- 
ment, were  aware  of  the  importance  and 
development  of  education.  The  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787  set  forth  the 
policy  which  was  followed  thereafter  that 
"schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged"  as  the  Na- 
tion grew.  Although  the  Constitution 
made  no  mention  of  education,  the  tra- 
dition of  a  national  interest  in  education 
and  a  responsibility  for  its  conduct  has 
been  continued  through  the  years. 

In  all  the  100  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Education,  its  role 
has  been  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  collecting  statistics  and  facts 
to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  by  publishing  such  informa- 
tion to  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  tlie  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  efficient  school  systems.  Since 
that  first  bit  of  legislation,  subsequent 
acts  and  Executive  orders  have  added 
related  functions,  including  responsibil- 
ities for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
education  and  for  special  studies  and 
programs. 

During  its  growing  period  the  Office 
has  passed  through  periods  of  somno- 
lence as  well  as  periods  of  struggles  with 
more  and  more  responsibilities. 

A  century  ago,  on  March  2,  1867,  an 
act  was  approved  that  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, to  be  directed  by  a  Commissoner 
appointed  by  the  President.  Its  growing 
years  were  changing  ones:  First,  it  was 
an  independent  agency;  then,  it  became 
an  office  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Interior;  later,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  finally,  it 
was  established  as  a  constituent  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1953. 
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This  Office,  established  fijst  In  only 
two  rooms,  has  grown  to  fill  space  in 
several  large  buUdings.  It^  cost  has 
jumped  from  an  administrative  outlay 
of  about  $13,000  to  a  total  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $4  bUlion;  and  f^om  a  staff 
of  3  people  to  a  present  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 2,250. 

Of  the  many  reorganizations  the  Of- 
fice has  undergone,  the  National  De- 
fense Edi'cation  Act  of  195&— NDEA— 
brought  about  more  changes  jand  caused 
the  assignment  of  more  sigi^ificant  du- 
ties to  the  Omce  than  any  otjher  legisla- 
tion up  to  that  time.  l 

Under  the  NDEA  and  otheii  recent  leg- 
islation the  Office  has  developed  In  Im- 
portance and  has  been  given  increasing 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
educational  assistance  progilams.  Four 
specific  functions  added  over;  a  period  of 
a  few  years  were:  Collecting  and  dis- 
seminating educational  datii,  adminis- 
tering grants,  performing  educational 
research  and  studies,  and  providing  con- 
sultative services  and  planning  confer- 
cnc6s. 

Expenditures  of  Federal, '  State,  and 
local  funds  for  the  various  fiields  of  edu- 
cation have  grown  phenomenally  in  the 
last  20  years.    A  nation  concerned  with 
communication   began   to  see   that  its 
educational  system  was  not  simply  an 
instrument  through  which  lyouth  were 
processed  on  the  way  to  adtilt  responsi- 
bility, but  rather  a  tremenjdous  enter- 
prise relating  to  every  aspedt  of  society. 
A  major  function  of  ediicators  is  to 
raise  the   quality  of  schooling  so  that 
schools  can  help  hold  a  coihmunity  to- 
gether.   States     and     schopl     districts 
throughout  the  coimtry  ard  taking  ad- 
vantage of   the   funds   available   under 
various  education  acts  for  tjhis  purpose. 
A  variety  of  special  projectjs  has  begun 
to  help  encourage  the  purdiit  of  intel- 
lectual attainment  among  at.    Research 
is  underway  on  the  developdient  and  use 
of  various  communicative  instruments — 
books,  music,  clubs,  meetings,  films,  tele- 
vision— as  new  educational  media.    The 
Office  of  Education  hsis  assumed  more 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  pro- 
fessional advisory  services  tjo  aid  In  im- 
proving educational  practices,  including 
the     organization,     management,     and 
financing  of  school  systems  and  colleges, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  preparation 
of  teachers.    Funds  are  be^g  provided 
along  with  the  necessary  bersormel  so 
that  these  developing  projects  can  be 
continued  and  Improved. 

Before  the  present-day  organization  of 
the  Office  of  Education  caine  about,  a 
special  appointed  committee  had  sub- 
mitted recommendations  to|  establish  an 
efficient  system. 

Today  the  Office  of  Education  consists 
of  the  Office  of  the  Commissipner,  a  num- 
ber of  offices  which  provide  staff,  admin- 
istrative, and  program  supoort,  and  five 
program  bureaus.  These  are  the  Bureau 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  handicapped, 
and  Bureau  of  Research.  They  all  de- 
velop and  coordinate  specific  programs 
cutting  across  all  levels  of  e4ucation. 

The  Office  of  Education  hfas  made  con- 
siderable headway  in  standardizing  ed- 


ucational terms,  definitions,  and  meas- 
ures that  are  needed  to  provide  complete, 
accurate,  and  timely  educational  infor- 
mation for  planning  purposes  at  all  gov- 
ernmental levels.  It  has  also  created  a 
facility  by  which  administrators  and  re- 
searchers in  education  can  quickly  and 
easily  get  access  to  research  that  has 
been  done  o..  particular  problems.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  is  continuing  on 
another  program  to  widen  educational 
horizons  in  the  international  area. 

All  the  various  means  of  Improving 
the  educational  process  and  encouraging 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  attainment  are 
being  exploited  by  this  growing  organiza- 
tion. ^_,  _ 

A  sentence  which  summarizes  briefly 
the  goals  of  the  Office  of  Education  ap- 
peared recently  in  one  of  its  booklets. 
It  says: 

No  enterprise  In  the  Nation  is  of  greater 
Importance  than  the  education  of  Its  citizens, 
for  education  Is  responsible  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  human 
values  in  life. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 
ENVIRONMENT  IN   1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  treatise  on 
Business  and  the  Government  Environ- 
ment in  1967  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  an  outstanding 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
speech  was  made  before  the  1967  Stan- 
ford Business  Conference,  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Stanford  University, 
San  Fi-ancisco,  Calif.,  on  February  9. 

Mr.  Zucker's  speech  follows: 
Business    and   the    Government    Envihon- 

MENT    IN    1967 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert) 

For  thirty  years  the  Stanford  Business 
Conference  has  provided  a  prestigious  Intel- 
lectual forum  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  national  significance  which  has  earned 
for  the  Conference  the  highest  esteem  from 
coast  to  coast.  But  I  doubt  whether  any 
topic  that  has  come  before  It  has  been  of 
more  crucial  Importance  to  the  future  of 
our  free  society  than  the  central  theme  of 
this  Midwinter  Conference — Business-Gov- 
ernment Relations. 

It  Is  a  subject  that  I  have  studied  for  a 
long  time,  with  deepest  concern. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  a  long  career 
In  government  service — at  whatever  level — 
does  not  ipso  facto  qualify  a  man  to  pontifi- 
cate on  the  vast  and  relatively  unexplored 
subject  of  Business-Government  Relations. 
Indeed.  It  Is  more  likely  that  this  experience 
will  have  taught  him  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  caution  and  considerable  humility. 
If  he  has  acquired  some  wisdom  In  the 
process,  as  I  hope  I  have,  he  will  bypass  the 
temptation  to  come  up  with  "easy  answers." 
Because  there  aren't  any.  And  If  he  Is  a 
realist,  he  will  approach  this  sensitive 
problem-area  with  a  limited  objective  In 
view. 

So  my  objective  today  Is  to  share  with  you 
not  a  blueprint  but  an  approach  to  the 
government  environment,  an  understanding 
of  which  Is  Indispensable  If  meaningful  re- 


lations between  government  and  business 
are  to  be  established  and  malnuined.  This 
Is  an  approach  I  have  developed  over  the 
years.  It  Is  within  the  framework  of  busi- 
ness and  government  Institutions  as  they 
now  exist.    And  the  timing  seems  right. 

I.    BUSINESS     AND     GOVERNMENT    IN     AN    AGS    Of 
CHANGE 

The  past  is  prelude 
Triggered  in  part  by  technological  change, 
our  country  Is  undergoing  an  Institutional 
revolution  comparable  to  that  which  the 
Greater  Depression  unleased  In  the  "SO'i. 
The  setting  then  waa  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
It  was  a  time  of  political  and  social  turmoil. 
The  fate  of  such  pillars  of  the  New  Deal  as 
TVA,  Social  Security,  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  savagely  fought  out  In  the  Congress, 
the  nation's  press,  finally  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  revolu- 
tion of  three  decades  ago  ushered  In  the  era 
of  Big  Government  and  a  chronic  state  of 
distrust  and  hostility  between  government 
and  business. 

Since  that  time  Government  has  become  a 
consolidated  power  structure.  The  govern- 
ment Environment  has  all-pervasive  Impact, 
exercises  all-pervasive  Influence  over  our 
Institutions. 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  I've  been  part  of 
the  Big  Government  machinery  In  every  Ad- 
ministration from  President  Roosevelt  to 
President  Johnson  Is  one  reason  Dean  Ar- 
buckle  was  good  enough  to  invite  me  here 
this  morning. 

But  my  approach  to  business-government 
relations  Is  not  conditioned  solely  by  my 
experience  as  a  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, dealing  with  business  in  a  variety 
of  situations.  Also,  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
representing  business  clients  in  their  aflaln 
with  government,  I  have  been  Involved  in 
and  with  business  and  the  business  view- 
point. And  as  a  teacher  of  Business- 
Government  relations  at  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration,  I 
have  sought  to  assess  Impartially  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  both  government  and 
business. 

Prom  my  experience  In  these  three  sep- 
arate but  Interrelated  vantage  points,  I've 
come  up  with  some  basic  convictions  which 
provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  my  remarks. 
Let  me  simimarlze  them  briefly: 
First:  American  business  as  represented  by 
the  modern  corporation  is  the  only  form  of 
technological  and  economic  development 
consistent  with  free  political  Institutions. 
Second:  In  our  pluralistic  society,  govern- 
ment and  business  are  interdependent  In 
technological  Innovation  and  economic  d^ 
velopment.  Therefore  their  Intelligent,  con- 
tinuing cooperation  is  indispensable  to 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

Third:  Big  Government  is  a  condition,  not 
a  theory.  Its  Influence  over  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  expand  In  response  to 
the  forces  and  pace  of  technological,  poUtl- 
cal  and  social  change.  For  the  common  good 
business  must  understand,  adjust  to,  and 
help  shape  the  emerging  political  and  soclsl 
environment. 

Fourth:  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  nation.  Its  relation- 
ships with  the  government  must  be  staU- 
llzed  In  a  form  of  coexistence  diplomacy. 

Fifth:  What  I  call  "coexistence  diplomacy 
must  be  based  on  a  vastly  Improved  under- 
standing by  business  of  the  government  en- 
vironment; and  by  the  government  of  the 
problems  of  business  within  the  market  en- 
vironment on  which  It  depends  for  survivaL 
Over  the  years.  In  government  and  out,  I 
have  urged  that  these  convictions  be  assimi- 
lated Into  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  aU 
concerned  with  relaUons  between  business 
and  government.  I  confess  I  found  it  heavy 
going.  At  times  there  seemed  little  hope  oi 
Inducing  either  business  or  government  w 
regard  each  other  as  anything  but  a  hostue 


.dversary.  Fortunately,  that  attitude  has  be- 
!un  to  change.  Now  It  is  my  hope  that  IBS'? 
Siay  see  the  first  steps  toward  a  new  era  of 
coexistence  diplomacy  between  these  political 
jnd  economic  power  structures  of  oixr  society. 
The  emerging  political  climate 
Ecology  Is  the  science  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  organisms  with  their  environment 
snd  with  one  another.  I  am  glad  to  report 
some  signs— as  yet  feeble  but  encouraging— 
that  the  leaders  of  the  business  and  govern- 
ment organisms  at  long  last  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  politics  of  ecology.  How- 
ever reluctantly,  they  have  learned  to  accept 
the  inexorable  Interdependence  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  business  power  structures  and 
to  recognize  the  need  for  Improving  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  organisms  to  one  another. 
The  result  has  been  a  shake-up,  and  some 
improvement  in  the  cUmate  of  poUtical  and 
public  opinion. 
To  Illustrate : 

Few  business  leaders  still  regard  the  gov- 
ernment environment  as  an  arena  of  Jungle 
warfare  In  which  a  sort  of  antl-buslness  Vlet- 
cong  lies  In  wait  to  ambush  the  unwary  cor- 
porate executive. 

The  government  bureaucracy  for  the  most 
part  has  discarded  many  of  its  long-held  no- 
tions about  the  evils  of  business.     By  and 
Urge,  business  leaders  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  unyielding  opponents  of  social  progress. 
Moulders  of  public  opinion  have  shifted 
their  attention  to  more  pressing  social  Issues 
of  the  day. 
As  have  the  university  intellectuals. 
But  let  me  add  a  note  of  caution.    The 
skies  are  by  no  means  clear.    This  relatively 
favorable  climate  could  change  with  startling 
rapidity. 

Businessmen  and  business  Institutions  are 
notoriously  "safe  targets"  for  demagogues 
and  propagandists.  They  must  be  ever  alert 
to  the  danger  of  being  abused  In  the  press. 
Or  criticised  In  televised  public  "trials"  be- 
fore various  Congressional  committees.  For 
this  is  the  path  that  could  lead  to  making 
business  the  public  scapegoat  for  all  our  so- 
cial Ills — from  urban   slums   to  LSD! 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  sor^^e  of  the 
more  explosive  issues  now  the  subject  of  cur- 
rent agitation:  They  have  already  begun  to 
cast  ominous  shadows  across  the  political 
skies. 

The  automotive  Industry  and  the  highway 
safety  of  Its  products. 

Pharmaceutical  companies  and  the  market- 
ing of  dangerous  drugs. 
Industry  and  air  pollution. 
Industry  and  water  pollution. 
The  mutual  fund  Industry  and  Its  market- 
ing practices. 

Poods  .  .  .  their  packaging  and  labeling, 
and  how  they  are  affected  by  chemicals,  addi- 
tives and  processing. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  at  this  time  and 
on  this  occasion  whether  I  think  business 
could  have  anticipated  the  explosive  Implica- 
tions of  these  problems.  Or  whether  it  has 
been  delinquent  In  their  handling.  The  point 
is  that  others  have  accused  business  of  cul- 
pable action  or  inaction.  And  they  will  keep 
hammering  away. 

Because  of  public  sensitivity,  I  believe  that 
Ill-considered  or  parochial  or  short-sighted 
attitudes  and  behavior  by  our  great  corpora- 
tions In  these  problem-areas  could  lead  to 
tragic  and  foreseeable  consequences.  The 
public  image  of  business  as  a  predatory  anti- 
social system  for  the  pursuit  of  profits  and 
privilege — which  hatmted  It  prior  to  World 
War  II — could  be  reactivated. 

Business  must  never  forget  that  we  live 
In  a  pressure-group  democracy  where  the 
politics  of  turmoU  and  discontent — aided  by 
Instant  mass  communications — have  been  de- 
veloped to  an  art  and  science.  There  still 
are  plenty  of  diehard  antl-buslness  propa- 
gandists who  subtly  and  assiduously  pursue 
their  line  that  business  Is  not  discharging 
Its  public  responsibility  to  the  general  public. 


Given  the  right  opportunity  and  some  lethal 
ammunition  they  know  all  too  well  how  to 
put  over  such  a  neat,  easy-to-asslmllate 
propaganda  package. 

In  the  resulting  atmosphere  of  public  mis- 
trust. It  would  be  too  late  to  organize  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment. The  stage  would  be  set  for  anti- 
business  legislation  and  tougher  regulation 
.  .  .  as  the  cure-all  for  any  social  111  that 
can  by  any  stretch  of  Imagination  be  at- 
tributed to  technological  change  or  business 
practice ! 

Signs  of  new  buMness  leadership 
Of  course  there  are  still  some  business 
leaders  who  look  on  any  proposal  for  Im- 
provement In  business-government  relation- 
ships as  a  Trojan  Horse  arrangement  by 
which  government  will  first  Infiltrate  tmd 
then  take  over  business  management. 

Fortunately  these  Intransigent  voices  are 
receding.  The  modern  and  realistic  genera- 
tion of  managers  shows  promise  of  a  new 
willingness  to  understand — not  only  the  es- 
sential Interdependence  of  biislness  and  gov- 
ernment In  technological  Innovation  and  the 
nation's  economic  development,  but  the  new 
dimension  In  management  responsibility  re- 
sulting from  that  Interdependence. 

Perhaps  this  stems  from  and  credit  must 
go  to  a  native  of  the  West  Coast,  Ralph 
Cordlner  and  the  address  he  made  In  Decem- 
ber of  1957.  The  then  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, speaking  before  the  Executives  Club 
of  Chicago,  called  for  a  new  dimension  in 
business  leadership.  Mr.  CorcUner's  remarks, 
if  offered  by  a  business  leader  of  lesser  stat- 
ure, might  have  been  dismissed  by  the  audi- 
ence as  hopelessly  visionary. 

The  central  theme  of  his  speech  was  that 
the  technological  and  social  revolution 
sweeping  the  world  had  Introduced  the  social 
dimension  as  a  new  and  decisive  element  of 
management. 

I  regard  Mr.  Cordlner's  address  as  a  realis- 
tic approach  which  the  managers  of  our 
Institutional  corporations  could  study  with 
profit.  Let  me  quote  a  few  sentences  rele- 
vant to  the  theme  of  this  conference.  Mr. 
Cordlner  said: 

"America  Is  undergoing  profound  change 
and  growth,  part  of  a  world  wide  crisis  of 
change.  The  company  that  does  not  antici- 
pate these  changes  and  plan  accordingly  Is 
going  to  find  Itself  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  In 
a  strange  and  hostile  environment." 
At  another  point: 

"We  In  business  will  have  to  become  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  social  and  political 
undercurrents  In  this  country.  We  will  have 
to  become  students,  humbly  seeking  to  know 
more  about  the  economic,  political  and  ethi- 
cal principles  that  vitalize  this  new  people's 
capitalism.  .  .  ." 

Now  hear  this  note  of  warning  from 
Cordlner : 

"We  must  anticipate  the  social,  political 
and  economic  trends,  both  nationally  and 
Internationally,  and  help  to  shape  them  for 
the  common  good.  We  must  also  help  the 
public  understand  these  changes  and  make 
choices  that  are  in  their  own  best  Interests." 
End  of  quote. 

That  was  almost  ten  years  ago.  And  what 
has  business  done  about  these  words  of  ad- 
vice and  warning?  Very  little,  as  far  as  I 
can  Judge.  But  at  least  there  are  encourag- 
ing signs  that  some  of  the  nation's  top  busi- 
ness leaders  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
business-government  relations  exists;  that 
It  can  no  longer  be  Ignored;  and  that  a  realis- 
tic, unemotional  approach  must  be  developed. 
All  to  the  good.  In  the  past  two  years  there 
have  been  two  notable  discussions  on  the 
urgency  for  developing  a  relationship  between 
business  and  government  that  1b  viable  and 
meaningful. 

The  July  17,  1965  issue  of  Business  Week 
carried  a  symposium  of  views  on  the  subject. 
Views  of  the  nation's  eminent  business  lead- 


ers. Men  like  AT  &  T*b  Kappel.  duPonfs 
Copeland,  IBM's  WatFon,  Morgan  Guaranty's 
Gates  and  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  1966,  Business-Govern- 
ment Relations  was  a  major  theme  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  50th 
Anniversary  Convocation  at  New  York  City. 

These  are  efforts  I  applaud.  They  serve  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes.  Such  dlscuBslona 
center  the  attention  of  our  great-corpora- 
tion community  on  a  massive  and  complex 
problem  whose  solution  Is  pivotal  to  main- 
taining our  system  of  private  enterprise,  a 
healthy  economy  and  the  autonomous  status 
of  our  institutional  corporations  In  an  un- 
reglmented  society. 

But  eloquent  speeches  by  business  leaders 
are  not  enough.  No  matter  how  eminent  the 
speaker  or  how  prestigious  the  forum.  The 
time  has  come  to  substitute  deeds  for  words. 
Business-government  relations  as  a  matter 
of  concern  Is  not  new.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  thoughtful  studies  of  the  problem 
In  all  its  ramifications  appeared  as  far  back 
as  19431  Read  it  11  you  can.  Business  and 
Government  Tomorrow  by  the  late  Donald 
Rlchberg  and  published,  I  might  add,  under 
the  aegis  of  Stanford  University. 

What  we  need  now  Is  for  the  declarations 
of  today's  business  leaders  to  be  translated 
Into  the  management  policies  and  actions  of 
our  Institutional  corporations. 

But  In  doing  so,  managements  should  bear 
In  mind  that  there  Is  an  essential  distinction 
between  what  I  call  the  traditional  areas  of 
relations  between  business  and  government 
and  the  new  kind  of  business-government 
relations  called  for  by  the  age  In  which  we 

live.  .  ... 

Let  me  make  myself  entirely  clear  on  this 

point. 

Modernizing  business-government  relations 
I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  dwell 
on  the  traditional  business-government  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  with  us  for  a  long, 
long  time.  To  be  svire  all  of  them  are  con- 
stantly expanding  and  are  Important  to  the 
government,  to  the  business  community  as 
a  whole,  and  to  specific  corporate  entities. 
There  are  many  such  areas.  For  example: 
Government  as  the  massive  purchaser  of 
the  products  and  services  of  Industry.  The 
defense  and  space-marketing  sector  Is  a 
highly  specialized  segment  of  the  govern- 
ment environment— with  Its  own  structure 
of  poUcles,  procurement  trends,  regulations 
and  management  techniques.  To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  same  Is  true  of  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernment procurement. 

Then  there's  the  vast  field  of  management- 
labor  relations — where  the  government  shifts 
from  Its  role  of  customer  to  that  of  poUcy- 
maker,  mediator  and  regulator. 

And  of  course  there  are  the  long-estab- 
lished areas  of  regxilatlon  such  as  transpor- 
tation, communications,  food  and  drugs,  rail 
and  corporate  mergers,  monopoly  and  anti- 
trust, trade  practices,  securities  and  their 
marketing. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  But  in  all 
these  areas  the  companies  Involved  have 
been  active  for  many  years.  Many  have 
well-organized,  experienced  and  skillful  de- 
partments and  personnel  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems and  to  deal  vsrlth  them  in  long-estab- 
Ushed  and  familiar  surroundings  as  they 
arise. 

So  I  will  limit  my  comment  on  these  tra- 
ditional fields  to  one  general  observation. 
There  Is  certainly  plenty  of  room  for  Im- 
provement m  practically  aU  of  them.  But 
the  improvement  basically  Involves  changes 
m  attitude  and  behavior  within  a  long-es- 
tablished and  Institutionalized  framework. 
In  any  event  .  .  .  even  If  we  could  pro- 
duce Instant  and  optimum  Improvement  In 
these  traditional  areas  they  are  Inadequate 
as  mechanism  for  coping  with  the  problems 
of  tomorrow.  Problems  that  challenge  the 
combined  initiatives  and  resources  of  busi- 
ness and  government. 
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What  I  am  concerned  with  is 
new.     A  new  concept — with  a 
Not   an   adversary  or   buyer- 
tionshlp.     But  one   designed   to 
new  kind  of  continuing  cooperatlc 
business  and  government.    What 
existence  diplomacy." 

The  new  purpose  is  to  mobllifee  the  re- 
sources of  government  and  the  iianagerial. 
technological  resources  and  entrepreneurial 
skills  of  our  total  business  conunutoity  to  the 
solution  of  the  awesome  problenis  this  age 
of  technological,  political  and  liistitutional 
change  has  thrust  upon  \is.    Such  as: 

Reconstruction  of  our  physictp  environ- 
ment. 

Conservation  of  oup  human  ajid  natural 
resources. 

Vital  as  these  are,  there  are  c^er  prob- 
lems of  even  greater  urgency.  Pbrticularly, 
the  necessity  of  coping  with  explosive  ten- 
sions which  threaten  to  disrupt  our  social 
fabric  and  undermine  public  ordjer. 

Problems  like  these  and  othtrs  of  like 
moment  will  be  with  the  nation  ling  beyond 
our  times.  But  our  Job  at  this  ijlme — if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  regimented  society — is  to 
organize  the  machinery  of  continuing  co- 
operation by  which  such  probletns  can  be 
amticipated  and  analyzed;  proposed  solu- 
tions evaluated:  and  the  consequences  of 
feasible  alternatives  rationally  assessed  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken.  I 

In  establishing  the  machinery  bf  coopera- 
tion, the  initiative  should  be  ta^en  by  the 
managements  of  the  InstitutlonAl  corpora- 
tions of  our  business  communltT  Respon- 
sibility for  exercising  that  Initlaiive  cannot 
be  ignored  or  permitted  to  go  bjl  default. 

For  any  such  default  will  be  cured  by  the 
government  moving  in  to  fill  ttte  vacuxun. 
Invariably  at  the  expense  of  <he  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  j 

n.    TOWARD    A    COEXISTENCE    DIP1.0MACT 

The   role   of   our   institutional   aprporationa 

The  principal  parties  in  inteiest  to  the 
development  of  a  viable  system  of  continuing 
cooperation  Ijetween  business  and  govern- 
ment are  three.  The  total  business  com- 
munity. The  government.  And  me  nation's 
universities,  which  educate  and  train  the 
business  and  government  leaderihip  of  to- 
morrow. 

Of  these  highly  specialized  ciiltures,  the 
Institutional  corporation  is  th4  only  one 
having  at  its  disposal  the  combination  of 
managerial  resources,  the  entrepreneurial 
skills  and  the  organizations  abllll^  necessary 
to  launch  the  new  form  of  businjese-govem- 
ment  cooperation  on  a  company-^y-company 
basis.  I 

And  Its  immediate  stake?  Incentive?  The 
modern  institutional  corporation  has  re- 
sponsibility for  and  is  responsive  (to  a  variety 
of  groups.  In  effect,  it  serves  >  a  form  of 
stewardship.  For  its  shareholders.  Custom- 
ers for  its  products  or  services.  JEmployees. 
Supplier.  Dealers  and  distribijtors.  The 
local  and  state  communities  whjere  it  does 
business.  These  diverse  groupfl  have  two 
unifying  interests.  One  is  thi  economic 
well-being  of  the  company  and  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  business  prosperity  it  gen- 
erates. But  all  of  these  groiips  have  a 
broader  and  related  social  intp'est — their 
common  concern  with  the  politiclil  tranquil- 
ity and  social  stability  of  the  epvironment 
In  which  the  company  must  fuActlon. 

In  a  market  economy  such  as  purs — based 
on  full  employment — political  1  tranquility 
and  social  stability  are  the  underbinnlngs  of 
business  prosperity.  The  Employment  Act 
of  1946  squarely  places  on  the  government 
the  burden  of  maintaining  maJllmum  em- 
plojrment  to  the  extent  the  busl^iess  system 
fails  to  provide  It.  This  Is  a  f^damental 
fact  of  business  life  that  should  )>e  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  all  modern  m|anagement. 

For  this  new  dimension  of  buslfaess  leader- 
ship, the  managerial  concepts,  attitudes  and 


skills  that  sufficed  for  an  earlier  day  will  no 
longer  do. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  what  "will  no 
longer  do." 

A  favorite  attitude,  emotionally  defended 
by  many  managers,  goes  like  this.  Economics 
and  politics  are  different  things  which  should 
be  kept  separate  and  apart.  Economics  is 
the  responsibility  of  business;  politics  is  that 
of  government.  Neither  should  encroach  on 
the  preserve  of  the  other.  Of  course  a  basic 
tenet  of  this  philosophy  is  the  creed  that 
business  discharges  its  full  social  responsi- 
bility by  producing  and  distributing  goods 
and  services  with  maximum  efficiency. 

This  was  an  understandable  attitude  under 
conditions  existing  forty  years  ago.  Then 
business  functioned  under  ownership-man- 
agement in  a  laissez  faire  economy  of  scarcity 
where  all  able-bodied  men  had  to  work  in 
order  to  eat.  But  such  an  atttiude  is  blind 
to  the  grim  realities  of  an  age  of  economic 
abundance  in  which  everybody  has  to  eat 
and  consume  like  mad  so  that  there  may  be 
enough  work  for  all ! 

Like  it  or  not.  The  Act  of  1946  made  busi- 
ness and  government  Interdependent  part- 
ners In  the  realization  of  a  primary  goal  of 
our  domestic  policy — full  employment. 

Inevitably,  pressures  for  action  which  will 
generate  employment  are  concentrated  on 
the  government.  And  the  government  en- 
vironment— the  Executive  Branch  where 
legislation  initiates  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress where  It  is  enacted  into  law — has  be- 
come the  arena  in  which  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  future  of  the  nation  Is 
moulded.  Government  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal engine  of  institutional  change. 

Here  is  the  challenge  facing  the  manage- 
ments of  our  institutional  corporations. 

They  must  understand  the  forces  brought 
to  bear  on  the  government  environment  and 
help  shape  their  thrust  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

They  will  have  to  get  organized  to  do  the 
kind  of  Job  the  new  era  of  business-govern- 
ment relations  calls  for. 

The  "form"  of  that  organization  will  vary 
from  corporation  to  corporation,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  its  business,  the  degree  of 
sophistication  of  its  management  and  other 
factors.  But  "form"  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. So  long  as  two  simple  but  basic 
principles  are  observed: 

First:  The  business-government  relations 
of  institutional  corporations  must  be  estab- 
lished as  a  continuing  corp>orate  function 
and  as  a  prime  management  responsibility. 

Second:  It  must  be  based  firmly  on  a  well- 
organized  and  continuing  research  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  government  environment — con- 
ducted with  the  same  skill  the  company 
devotes  to  the  continuing  research  and  eval- 
uation of  its  technological  and  market  en- 
vironments. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
these  two  interrelated  principles  to  the  integ- 
rity and  success  of  the  company-by-com- 
pany approach  to  business-government  rela- 
tions I  have  outlined. 

And  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  this.  The  new  management  portfolio 
should  not  be  confused  with  traditional 
areas  of  business-government  relations.  It 
Is  beyond  their  scope.  As  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  conventional  staff  services. 

This  means  it  must  be  given  appropriate 
status  in  the  company's  hierarchy  and  power 
structtire.  Status  which  will  attract  to  its 
service — from  within  the  company,  or  at 
least  the  Industry  In  which  it  functions — 
men  with  the  Intellectual  capacity,  political 
maturity  and  communications  skills  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  risks  the  new  portfolio  entails. 

This  is  the  most  promising  way  I  can 
think  of  by  which  our  great  corporations 
can  organize  to  anticipate  and  take  action — 
that  is,  creative  initiative — on  the  problems 
that  affect  society  as  a  whole — where  a  de- 


fault in  private  leadership  not  only  invites 
government  action,  but  makes  it  Imperative. 

And  in  so  modernizing  their  managements, 
the  nation's  business  leadership  would  con- 
vince the  government  and  the  other  leader- 
ship  groups  of  the  nation  that  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  public  responsibility  of  private 
power. 

So  much  for  the  conceptual  and  organiza- 
tional aspects  of  my  proposal. 

Can  the  company-by-company  approach 
work  in  actual  practice?  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples  in  such  unrelated  fields  as  slum 
rehabilitation,  water  pollution  and  educa- 
tion. 

U.S.  Gypsum  Company  acquired  a  block  of 
tenements  in  New  York  City's  Harlem  slum 
and  is  rehabilitating  them  into  decent  stand- 
ard dwellings  at  less  than  half  the  unit  cost 
of  new  public  housing.  Without  the  destruc- 
tion of  communities,  homes  and  the  uproot- 
ing of  families  entailed  in  relocating  families 
to  make  way  for  public  housing.  In  so  doing, 
it  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
political  stability  and  social  tranquility  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  explosive  slum 
areas. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
The  company  Invested  $4  millions  to  install 
in  Virginia  an  advanced  biological  process 
for  treating  industrial  waste  from  paper 
manufacturing  processes.  It  has  helped  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  finance 
municipal  plants  to  clean  up  slum  pollution. 
Not  only  are  the  plants  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  cleaning  up  industrial  wastes  but 
they  are  treating  domestic  sewage  from 
nearby  municipalities  as  well.  These  com- 
munities benefit  doubly  from  the  company's 
pioneering  effort  In  social  responsibility. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America.  In  1965, 
following  the  lead  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  (which  teaches  more  people  than 
any  institution  In  New  York  State,  public  or 
private)  RCA  assigned  15  of  its  top  scientists 
and  engineers  to  deliver  classroom  lectures  at 
four  Brooklyn  high  schools.  The  Idea  caught 
on  quickly  and  now  eight  other  industrial 
firms  have  pooled  their  resources  with  RCA 
to  conduct  regular  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions on  contemporary  science  for  New  York 
City  high  school  students. 

Think  of  what  this  means  to  young  people 
at  the  most  Impressionable  and  formative 
stages  of  their  lives.  Sharing  with  outstand- 
ing scientists — coming  directly  from  the  lab— 
a  glimpse  of  activities  at  the  frontiers  of 
science  and  an  Insight  into  the  scientists' 
private  world  of  exploration. 

These  are  only  three  Instances.  There  is 
an  enormous  social  potential  If  these 
examples  were  to  be  multiplied  by  other 
businesses — large,  mediimi  and  small,  from 
coast  to  coast — making  their  talents,  and 
techniques  available  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment of  their  own  communities! 

In  a  much  broader  framework,  our  institu- 
tional corporations  could  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  one 
of  our  most  critical  national  problems.  I 
refer  to  a  privately  financed,  privately  di- 
rected citizens'  organization — sponsored  by 
our  Institutional  corporations  but  completely 
Independent  of  business  or  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment— to  develop  a  sound  national  water 
policy.  A  policy  which  would  place  in  true 
national  perspective  the  component  elements 
of  the  total  water  problems  .  .  .  resources  de- 
velopment, distribution,  quality,  conserva- 
tion and  utilization. 

Business  leadership  at  State  and  local  leveU 
of  government 

The  Administration  approaches  the  recon- 
struction of  the  nation's  physical  and  social 
environment  under  the  banner  of  "creative 
federalism."  This  concept  envisages  a 
broadly-based  federal  effort  Joined  in  com- 
mon purpose  with  that  of  other  levels  of 
government — state  and  local — and  all  types 
of  private  institutions. 
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Federal  grants-in-aid  for  the  past  3  years 
total  $40  billion.  Public  spending  by  state 
and  local  governments  runs  at  a  rate  of  $70 
billion  a  year  and  is  expected  to  top  the 
1100  billion  mark  by  1970. 

It  is  In  this  vast,  community  or  grass  roots 
public  investment  that  all  business  has  a 
vital  stake.  And  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
for  public  service  which  Improves  the  quality 
of  community  life  and  advances  its  own  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

And  this  is  where  mediimi-slze  and  small- 
business  leadership  can  make  a  crucially  im- 
portant and  effective  contribution. 

For  I  believe  that  most  of  the  nation's  en- 
vironmental problenM,  physical  or  social, 
will  lend  themselves  to  practical  and  lasting 
solution  only  if  they  get  the  benefit  of  local 
diagnosis  and  the  interest  of  local  people  who, 
as  the  Quakers  say,  "have  a  concern." 

No  Administration  operating  out  of  Wash- 
ington through  a  massive  bureaucracy  can 
some  up  with  a  local  approach  to  local  prob- 
lems. ' 

Our  Big  Business  system — made  up  or 
Institutional  corporations  operating  on  a 
nationwide  basis  from  far-off  executive 
suites — is  not  in  the  best  position  to  pro- 
vide a  local  diagnosis  and  approach  to  local 
problems. 

But  the  medium  and  small  businessmen  of 
the  nation  "have  a  concern."  They  can  and 
must  play  a  decisive  role. 

They  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  political 
stability  and  social  tranquility  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  do  business.  The 
business  effort  to  improve  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  Watts  is  a  vivid  illustration.  And 
they  can  help  improve  the  physical  environ- 
ment 80  that  their  conununltles  remain 
attractive  places  in  which  people  can  and 
want  to  live  and  work  and  play.  These  are 
the  elements  that  build  a  better  quality  of 
community  life.  And  more.  They  are  the 
essential  preconditions  to  business  prosper- 
ity on  which  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  financial  stability  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment depend. 

Businessmen  must  safeguard  these  pre- 
cious stakes.  By  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. And  they  have  the  ability  to  do  so. 
An  ability  commensurate  with  their  Interests 
and  obligations. 

They  can  "spot"  potential  problems,  social 
or  environmental,  long  before  they  become 
acute.  Being  activists  by  temperament, 
they  are  usually  able  to  propose  workable 
solutions  before  the  social  reformers  move 
in  with  grandiose  schemes.  Of  course,  this 
takes  time  and  initiative  and  community 
leadership.  But  It  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
the  communities  have  every  right  to  expect 
from  their  businessmen. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  local  busi- 
nessmen can  and  should  engage  In — at  the 
local  and  state  levels — the  kind  of  business- 
government  relations  for  which  they  are 
uniquely  qualified. 

Otherwise  the  results  are  predictable  and 
Inevitable.  Local  demagogues  needled  by 
social  reformers  put  the  pressure  on  City 
Hall.  More  bureaucracy.  More  expansion 
of  the  public  sector.  All  paid  for  largely  by 
the  expansion  of  the  local  debt-structure. 
With  this  goes  a  progressive  weakening  of 
the  business  sector,  an  undermining  of  Its 
capabilities  to  generate  a  high  level  of  pri- 
vate employment  and  healthy  economic 
growth. 

But  when  businessmen  and  citizens* 
groups  go  to  work  with  a  will,  the  results 
can  be  dramatic.  It  has  been  done.  In 
California,  as  I  have  said,  In  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  New  Haven.  In  each 
of  these,  non-political  groups — local  busi- 
nessmen— have  given  revitalized  leewlershlp 
to  projects  for  the  well-being  of  all  in  the 
community.  Of  course  they  were  busy 
people.  But  not  too  btisy  to  "have  a 
concern." 
In  the  cities  I  have  mentioned  there  have 


been  some  very  practical  bonus  results.  The 
business  leadership  won  the  respect  and 
appreciation  not  only  of  the  citizens  but  of 
the  local  government  officials.  Their  In- 
telligent and  purposeful  activity  has  made 
certain  that  federal  aid  funds  flowing  to 
their  communities  will  support  the  local 
plans  and  programs  they  helped  to  develop. 
Plans  that  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  rather  than  those  of 
the  noisiest  pressure-groups. 
Building  tomorrow's  leadership:  The  mission 
of  our  universities 
A  phenomenon  of  our  times  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  specialists 
and   highly  specialized   leadership-groups. 

Now,  specialization  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
world  of  business  alone.  Technology,  coupled 
with  the  tendency  to  bigness  and  concentra- 
tion, has  made  it  almost  endemic  in  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  In  Government.  The 
Military  Services.  The  Universities.  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Even  in  o\ir  ancient 
and  respected  professions  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, the  generallst  has  all  but  disappeared. 
For  all  the  vast  benefits  it  has  brought  us, 
specialization  is  fraught  with  danger  to  a 
democratic  society  such  as  ours,  where  our 
free  institutioiw  must  be  safeguarded  by  con- 
tinuing communication  and  interaction 
among  its  specialized  leadership  groups. 

In  actual  practice  the  vice  of  this  system 
of  pluralistic  specialized  leadership  is  that 
it  is  no  one's  responsibility  to  worry  about 
the  questions  that  cut  across  the  specialties. 
These  usually  are  the  most  Important  ques- 
tions facing  our  society.  And  what  happens 
is  that  any  question  that  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  one  or  more  of  our  specialized  lead- 
ership-groups tends  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
government. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  approach  to 
business-government  relations  I  have  pro- 
posed is  that  it  is  designed  to  attract  from 
within  each  corporation's  hierarchy  men  with 
the  competence  and  the  temperament  to  deal 
with  problems  that  cut  across  specialities. 

But  where  will  the  business-government 
leaders  of  tomorrow  come  from? 

The  university  is  one  of  society's  most 
cherished  institutions,  everywhere  regarded 
as  a  principal  agency  whereby  a  country 
may  protect  the  future  as  well  as  its  past. 
It  is  also  the  one  indispensable  source  for 
trained  leadership  for  almost  every  segment 
of  our  society. 

If  we  hope  to  achieve  a  feasible  and  prac- 
tical framework  that  will  establish  continu- 
ing and  effective  communication  between 
business  and  government  on  the  transcend- 
ent Issues  of  our  times,  it  is  up  to  the  uni- 
versity to  provide  the  kind  of  education  and 
training  that  will  prepare  tomorrow's  btis- 
Iness  and  government  leadership  to  meet  the 
task. 

The  university  mvist  plant  the  seed-corn 
for  a  new  crop  of  business  leaders.  Potential 
leaders  conditioned  not  to  a  speciality,  but 
to  an  understanding  of  and  willingness  to 
cope  with  problems  and  Issues  that  cut 
across  the  specialities. 

I  believe  this  is  a  crucial  problem  which 
I  hope  our  universities  wUl  be  able  to  solve. 
Lest  you  think  this  Is  only  of  passing  im- 
portance, I  refer  you  to  a  brilliant  essay  on 
the  subject.  Eloquent.  Lucid.  Penetrat- 
ing and  brief.  And  written  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Stanford  Advisory 
CoxincU— the  present  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner. 
The  title  of  the  piece  is  The  Anti-Leadership 
Vaccine.    Be  sure  to  read  It. 

Surely,  If  the  modern  corporation  Is  worth 
preserving  as  an  autonomous  and  socially 
responsible  Institution  of  our  plxirallstlc 
society,  then  the  university's  mission  must 
be  to  develop  a  new  managerial  philosophy 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  It  must,  In  sum, 
develop  a  new  breed  of  leaders  with  the  In- 
tellectual equipment,  political  maturity  and 
the  communications  skills  Indispensable  to 


the  business-government  leadership  of  the 
future. 

This  is  a  vast  project.  But  the  nation's 
graduate  schools  of  business  administration 
can  lead  the  way  toward  realization  of  these 
goals. 

A  fresh  approach  by  government 
I  believe  government  should  welcome  busi- 
ness" efforts  to  establish  a  coexistence  di- 
plomacy. It  should  encourage  a  "cultural 
exchange"  between  business  and  the  public 
service  culture  of  government.  Each  has 
much  to  gain  from  better  vinderstandlng  of 
the  other. 

To  be  sure,  during  the  past  few  years  some 
"cultural  exchange"  contacts  have  been  ar- 
ranged under  the  auspices  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  other  institutions  of  like 
character.  But  these  efforts  are  only  a  drop 
In  the  bucket. 

The  kind  of  business-government  rela- 
tions I  propose  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
multiplying  and  routlnizlng  contacts  be- 
tween business  and  government  on  a  com- 
pany-by-company basis.  It  certainly  would 
Improve,  expand  and  Institutionalize  the 
channels  of  communication  far  beyond  the 
present  traditional  areas. 

Let  a  substantial  number  of  Institutional 
corporations  listed  In  the  FORTUNE  500 
organize  their  business-government  relations 
function  on  a  continuing  basis  and  as  a 
prime  management  responsibility;  and  the 
results — over  a  few  short  years  and  regard, 
less  of  what  Administration  may  be  in  of- 
fice— would  be  a  long  overdue  reorientation 
In  the  concepts,  attitudes  and  prejudices 
held  by  each  side  about  the  other. 

There  Is  another  way  In  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  play  a  constructive  role.  It 
could  speed  the  reconstruction  of  our  physi- 
cal environment  by  enlisting  the  profit  In- 
centive for  the  service  of  public  purpose. 
This  would  be  a  real  breakthrough.  A  kind 
of  economic  "system  engineering." 

In  the  highly  specialized  organization  of 
the  federal  government  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et provide  the  point  where  all  Its  policies  and 
programs,  revenues  and  expenditures  can  be 
seen  In  focus  and  perspective.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  President  direct  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Bureau  to  undertake  a  continu- 
ing study  of  what  combination  of  profit  and 
tax  incentives  would  best  provide  the  stimu- 
lus necessary  to  mobilize  the  enormous 
managerial  and  technological  and  scientific 
resources  of  our  big  business  system  to  the 
reconstruction  of  o\ir  nation's  physical  en- 
vironment. 

This,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  big  picture  of  busi- 
ness and  the  government  environment  as 
1967  ushers  In  the  last  third  of  the  century 
In  which  we  live. 

If  it  has  a  grand  design,  it  is  my  faith  that 
a  free  society — with  millions  of  points  of 
initiative — will  produce  swifter  progress  with 
greater  liberty  than  any  system  of  central- 
ized control,  whether  coercive  or  manipula- 
tive. 

And  It  is  a  major  article  of  that  ftilth  that 
the  organized  and  continuing  business-gov- 
ernment relationship  I  propose  could  unleash 
these  millions  of  points  of  initiative  toward 
the  democratic  solution  of  the  awesome 
problems  that  confront  us. 

Perhaps  In  the  past  leaders  of  all  segments 
of  the  business  community — like  the  leaders 
of  other  specialized  groups — have  not  felt 
that  such  lofty  considerations  were  a  part 
of  their  assignment. 
They  are  now. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
COMPREHENSIVE  DRAFT  REVI- 
SION   PLAN 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  has  previ- 
ously agreed  to  recognize  at  this  time 
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[Mr. 


ask 


the   gentleman   from   New   Y^rk 
Horton]. 

Mr.    HORTON.     Mr.    Speakeir,   I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tjie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  an|l  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlen^n  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakef,  5  days 
ago  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  I  sponsoned  a  citi- 
zen s  conference  on  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  At  that  conference,  which 
included  AV2  hours  of  testimony  and 
questioning,  nearly  every  shade!  of  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  draft  revision  was 
discussed.  As  a  result  of  that  confer- 
ence, and  of  my  study  of  the  wjiole  area 
of  military  manpower  needs  ind  pro- 
curement methods,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  revision  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  ' 

The  plan  I  am  submitting  today  seeks 
to  eliminate  a  great  number  of  tnequl- 
tle^and  weaknesses  in  the  present  law : 

First,  It  eliminates  the  prefer^^ed  posi- 
tion and  treatment  afforded  deferred 
students  under  the  present  system; 

Second,  my  bill  follows  the  announced 
preference  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  yoimger  Inductees;  ! 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  shortened  pe- 
riod of  draft  eligibility;  j 

Fourth,  it  ofifers  a  plan  whereby  dur- 
ing peacetime,  the  period  of  imeertalnty 
for  a  potential  Inductee  would  1^  short- 
ened from  seven  to  no  more  l^ian  two 
years;  I 

Fifth,  It  provides  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  acquired  skill  and  speciali- 
zation of  an  inducted  indivldiial; 

Sixth,  It  provides  liberalized  bnd  Im- 
proved procedures  for  appeal  o(f  classi- 
fication and  Induction  decisionsi|; 

Seventh,  it  provides  for  selection  of  in- 
ductees from  a  national  manpo\?er  pool, 
established  imder  clear  priorlly  cate- 
gories; 

Eighth,  my  plan  provides  for  random 
selection  of  Inductees  from  the  hational 
pool; 

Ninth.  It  provides  for  national  stand- 
ards and  regulations  governing  student 
deferments  and  occupational  defer- 
ments; and 

Tenth,  It  provides  for  a  mandatory 
period  of  first  priority  eligibility  for  one 
year,  with  certain  exceptions,  ;'or  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  one  pwstsec- 
ondary  school  educational  objeqtlve  for 
which  they  have  been  deferred.  Under 
this  provision,  those  receiving  under- 
graduate degrees  who  had  not  pt-evlous- 
ly  fulfilled  a  year  of  first  priority  elig- 
ibility and  who  are  not  going  jdlrectly 
Into  medical  or  dental  training,  would 
be  required  to  fulfill  this  first  year  of  un- 
defended eligibility  before  obtaining  a 
second  educational  deferment  fdr  grad- 
uate study.  I 

Since,  imder  my  bill,  one  receiving  a 
student  deferment  automatically  waives 
any  right  to  a  marital  or  fatherlix)d  de- 
ferment after  the  expiration  of  ils  edu- 
cational deferment,  this  provision  will 
tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  husbands 
and  fathers  who  will  be  eligible  for  In- 
duction without  deferment.  ^Ince  a 
higher  percentage  of  graduate  students 


marry  than  undergraduates,  this  provi- 
sion will  tend  to  eliminate  imeertalnty 
and/or  the  service  obligation  before  a 
student  becomes  a  husband  or  a  father. 
A  second  object  of  this  provision  Is  to 
eliminate  Induction  of  too  many  men 
after  they  have  completed  highly  spe- 
cialized graduate  education.  One  of  the 
persuasive  points  brought  out  at  the 
Rochester  conference  was  that  a  large 
number  of  graduate  specialists  are 
drafted  and  assigned  to  nonspecialized 
duty.  This  means  that  specialized  man- 
power goes  underutilized,  since  It  is  lim- 
ited by  the  Defense  need  for  the  partic- 
ular specialty.  Also,  it  means  a  costly 
career  interruption  for  many  such  spe- 
cialists. This  provision  makes  a  choice 
for  the  prospective  graduate  student, 
which  will  interrupt  his  career  at  a  less 
crucial  time. 


THE  LATE  WHARLEST  JACKSON,  A 
NEGRO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEADER 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day night,  February  27,  1967,  Wharlest 
Jackson,  a  Negro  civil  rights  leader,  was 
killed  in  Natchez.  Miss.,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  83d  person  to  die  in  civil  rights 
strife  since  1951.  This  list  of  deaths  is 
already  a  national  disgrace  which  we  can 
never  expunge.  We  can  at  least  serve 
notice  now  that  such  cowardice  and  in- 
justice shall  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Jackson,  treasurer  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  re- 
cently had  been  promoted  to  a  higher  job 
in  one  of  the  local  industries  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Whether  this  fact,  since  he 
had  displaced  a  white  person,  or  his  civil 
rights  activities  was  the  cause  of  the 
dastardly  attack  is  at  this  time  unknown. 

The  killing,  another  in  a  long  series  of 
racial  violence  on  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
again  reveals  to  the  world  a  weakness  in 
our  system  of  justice  that  has  permitted 
a  long  list  of  such  attacks  on  our  citizens 
to  go  unpunished.  It  is  precisely  such 
practices  that  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
producing  the  crisis  in  race  relations  now 
facing  our  country,  North  and  South 
alike. 

While  city  and  county  officials  In  Mis- 
sissippi have  joined  in  condemning  the 
murder  as  irresponsible,  their  concern 
must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  a 
system  that  too  long  has  been  tolerated 
in  our  Southern  States — that  whites  are 
not  to  be  brought  to  trial,  or  if  tried,  then 
not  to  be  convicted  for  the  slaying  of  a 
Negro. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  to  date  offers 
little  hope  that  this  southern  tradition  is 
likely  to  be  broken  in  this  case  or  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  incident,  however,  points  up  again. 
If  emphasis  is  needed,  another  reason  for 
the  early  enactment  of  a  Federal  civil 
rights  law  pro'/iding  more  adequate  pro- 
tection to  civU  rights  workers,  equal  em- 


ployment   opportunities,    and    jury   re- 
forms. 

Pertinent  to  this  point  Is  a  telegram 
which  I  received  today  from  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  NAACP,  Roy  Wil- 
kins,  which  I  Insert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

New  York,  N.Y., 
February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Atjcttstus  F.  Hawkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Last  year  the  House  passed  the  1966  civil 
rights  bill  although  It  later  was  killed  in 
the  Senate.  The  House  was  right  and  the 
bill,  containing  the  provision  for  Federal 
prosectton  In  cases  where  persons  are  per- 
secuted and  even  killed  for  seeking  their 
human  rights,  should  have  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Yesterday  Wharlest  Jackson, 
father  of  six  children,  was  murdered  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  by  a  bomb  In  the  engine 
of  his  pickup  truck  which  exploded  as  he 
was  driving  away  from  his  work  at  the  plant 
of  the  Armstrong  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
Jackson,  who  had  just  been  upgraded  by 
the  company,  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Natchez  NAACP.  In  August  1965,  George 
Metcalfe,  then  president  of  the  Natchez 
NAACP  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  bomb  in 
the  engine  compartment  of  his  car  In  the 
parking  lot  at  the  Armstrong  plant.  The 
Civil  Bights  Bill  of  1967  sent  to  Congress 
February  15  should  be  enacted  without  de- 
lay unless  the  Congress  wishes  to  give  ab- 
solution to   Natchez  killers. 

Roy  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  killers  of  Wharlest 
Jackson  must  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial.  Likewise,  we  must  re- 
double our  efforts  in  this  Congress  to 
provide  added  protection  in  such  cases 
at  the  Federal  level  which  seems  neces- 
sary if  such  protection  is  to  be  provided 
at  all.  It  is  clearly  up  to  the  advocates 
of  home  rule  and  States  rights  to  prove, 
which  thus  far  they  have  failed  to  do, 
that  such  Federal  action  is  not  required 
in  the  enlightened  self-interests  of  our 
coimtry. 

ADVERSE  EFFECT  THAT  MOUNTING 
TEXTILE  IMPORTS  ARE  HAVING 
UPON  OUR  DOMESTIC  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
recently  the  adverse  effect  that  mounting 
textile  Imports  are  having  upon  our  do- 
mestic textile  industry. 

My  congressional  district  has  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  textile  plants 
of  any  section  In  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  textile  mills  in  my  district 
have  been  forced  to  curtail  operations 
due  to  the  unfair  competition  brought 
about  by  low-wage  textile  Imports.  As 
a  result,  many  textile  employees  are 
working  only  2  or  3  days  a  week,  and  in 
some  Instances  plants  have  temporarily 
suspended  operations. 

The  Gastonia  Gazette  at  Gastonla, 
N.C..  recently  carried  a  series  of  very  fine 
articles  concerning  the  difficult  situation 
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in  which  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
has  been  placed  by  reason  of  Inordinate 
textile  imports. 

The  Gazette  Is  located  In  the  heart  of 
the  textile  manufacturing  area  In  this 
country.  The  articles  In  question  were 
written  by  Paul  Crooke,  a  very  fine  stafif 
writer  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  textile  industry.  I  include 
Ills  excellent  articles  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)  Gazette,  Feb.  19, 

1967] 
THiT  Want  Action — Trottblesome  Imports 
BOTHis  Textile  Men 
(By  Paul  Crooke) 

The  textile  Industry  Is  worried  about  Its 
future. 

Chief  cause  of  concern  Is  the  Increasingly 
troublesome  problem  of  Imports  from  foreign 
countries. 

Textile  men  say  they  think  that  what 
was  a  good  arrangement  to  bring  order  out 
of  confusion  has  failed  badly  because  of  in- 
adequate administration  by  government. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  quiet 
optimism  that  help  will  be  forthcoming,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  situation 
Is  so  bad  it  calls  attention  to  itself. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  preference 
throughout  the  Industry  to  speak  quietly 
and  with  restraint,  to  depend  on  reason  and 
negotiation  to  arrive  at  a  workable  program. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute has  proclaimed  what  Its  members 
think  necessary  for  health  and  continued 
growth  of  the  domestic  Industry. 

It  Is  opposing  any  tariff  cuts  further  to 
benefit  exporters  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  calling  for  extension  of  the  Long 
Term  Arrangement  which  will  have  com- 
pleted Its  five-year  run  and  expire  next  Sep- 
tember. 

And  the  ATMI  wants  man-made  fiber  and 
wool  textile  controls  added  to  cotton  prod- 
ucts controls  now  In  effect. 

The  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association, 
representing  a  part  of  the  textile  Industry,  a 
most  important  part  as  far  as  this  area  Is 
concerned,  is  of  like  mind. 

Local  mill  men,  expressing  concern  and 
a  need  for  action,  point  to  curtailment  In 
aome  plants,  threatened  curtailment  In 
others,  and  all  the  Implications  of  reduced 
Income  and  lowered  consumer  buying. 

They  Indicate  J.  H.  Campbell,  mainspring 
of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association,  as 
their  Industry  watchdog  and  spokesman. 

Campbell  said  the  present  situation  has 
roots  back  In  the  late  1950s.  In  the  final 
year  of  that  decade,  only  about  one  million 
pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  for  example,  was  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

The  following  year,  the  figure  was  15  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Behind  the  extraordinary  growth  was  one 
enabling  circumstance  over  which  the  United 
States  had  no  control,  and  one  cause  which 
was  set  In  motion  by  the  Americans. 

There  was  and  remains  a  very  large  dif- 
ferential in  one  of  the  chief  costs  of  produc- 
tion, wages.  American  workers  earn  more. 
In  most  cases  very  much  more,  than  textile 
workers  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

When  the  U.S.  undertook  to  allow  more 
cotton  to  be  sold  abroad.  It  devised  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  by  which  foreign  buyers 
could  buy  American  cotton  at  a  lower  price 
than  domestic  Industry  could  buy  It,  the 
government  making  up  the  difference. 

By  the  time  the  gradually  Increasing  sub- 
sidy had  reached  six  cents  a  pound,  manufac- 
tured product  Imports  had  become  a  big 
problem  as  foreign  countries  recognized  and 
jumped  at  a  golden  opf>ortunlty  to  take  a 
slice  of  the  American  market. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  In  the  principle 


of  sharing  the  market,  from  the  textile  men's 
point  of  view. 

As  the  ATMI  put  It  In  one  of  Its  publica- 
tions: 

"Achievement  of  our  country's  foreign 
policy  goals  depends  to  some  degree  on  per- 
mitting both  developed  nations  which  help 
block  Communism  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions which  we  want  on  our  side  to  engage 
In  profitable  trade  with  us." 

To  that  end,  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
considers  that  it  has  demonstrated  Its  will- 
ingness to  do  Its  part. 

By  1960,  the  problem  of  textile  Imports 
was  so  pronounced  that  both  presidential 
candidates  committed  themselves  to  action. 
If  elected,  to  bring  some  order  to  the  Increase 
In  Imports. 

Before  September,  1961,  under  pressure 
from  President  Kennedy,  negotiations  had 
been  completed  for  a  Short  Term  Agreement 
to  level  off  Imports. 

The  ETA,  to  run  from  Oct.  1,  1961  through 
the  following  September,  was  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  negotiation  of  a  five-year  Long 
Term  Arrangement. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, sought  to  establish  as  large  a  base  as 
possible  In  order  to  achieve  the  higher  long- 
term  volume. 

The  STA  originally  had  18  member  nations. 
The  number  grew  to  30  for  the  LTA. 

"An  Inherent  provision"  was  that  Imports 
from  any  given  country  could  Increase  five 
■per  cent  per  year,  or  up  to  16  per  cent  for  five 
years. 

There  was  further  provision  which  per- 
mitted any  country  unilaterally  to  restrict 
Imports  from  anywhere  If  the  Importing  na- 
tion suffered  "market  disruption."  In  con- 
trast to  other  rules  under  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  there  was  to  be  no  In- 
demnity for  cutbacks  or  opening  of  other 
categories  of  goods  in  compensation. 

Also,  the  agreement  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  bllaterals  between  any  two  nations 
within  the  framework  of  the  larger  agree- 
ment. 

Both  the  larger  agreement  and  the  bl- 
laterals were  considered  good  Ideas.  But 
there  were  flies  In  the  ointment. 


[From  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)  Gazette, 

Feb.  20,  1967] 

TExm-E   Imports — No   Ceiling,   No  End   in 

Sight 

(By  Paul  Crooke) 

Immediately  after  the  Long  Term  Arrange- 
ment was  signed,  things  began  to  happen. 

The  Industry  has  to  use  figures  to  show 
what  happened  and  how  quickly. 

Whereas  in  1961,  under  STA,  some  14  mil- 
lion pounds  of  yarn,  for  Instance,  was  Im- 
ported— which  was  high  In  the  effort  to 
build  bases  for  the  future — ^by  1962,  the 
figure  had  climbed  to  28  million,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

The  year  1964  marked  the  end,  after  a 
very  long  and  hard  fight  by  textile  Industry 
area  congressmen  and  senators,  to  the  two- 
price  cotton  era. 

With  one  of  the  major  advantages  re- 
moved. Imports  dropped  that  year  back  to  16 
minion  pounds  and,  by  1965,  came  to  21 
million  pounds,  which  was  not  considered 
too  Inconsistent  with  Ideas  of  normal  growth, 
although  definitely  on  the  high  side. 

Under  expectation  that  the  outline  of  the 
agreement  would  be  adhered  to,  the  domestic 
Industry  had  made  its  plans.  Including  mod- 
ernizing plants  and  equipment,  at  great  cost, 
vrtth  apparently  solid  reason  for  optimism. 

The  1966  figure  for  imports  of  yarn,  combed 
and  carded,  was  put  at  more  than  89  million 
pounds. 

There  Is  no  celling  on  any  country,  and 
there  Is  no  end  In  sight. 

Thus  far  this  year.  Imports  have  come — 
In  three  months — to  21  million  pounds.  If 
LTA  projections  had  held  good.  Imports  for 
the  year  would  come  to  32  million. 


The  textile  men  are  still  convinced  the 
LTA  was  a  good  Idea  and  still  is;  they  want 
It  renewed  and  supplemented  with  agree- 
ment on  non-cotton  goods. 

The  trouble  has  been  In  administration. 
The  LTA  was  to  be  administered  In  each 
country   by   a   special   committee   for   that 
purpose. 

In  the  United  States,  it  was  the  Inter- 
Agency  Textile  Advisory  Committee.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  presidential  representative,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Treas- 
ury, State,  and  Agricult\ire. 

In  practice  and  for  understandable  reasons, 
the  work  load  fell  on  subordinates  and  their 
machinery. 

Thus.  In  one  area,  the  prime  matter  of 
International  trade  had  dropped  from  top- 
level  control,  under  congressional  scrutiny. 
Into  third,  fourth,  and  even  lower  echelons 
of  government. 

As  Imports  soared  higher  and  higher  above 
the  projections — upon  which  the  domestic 
Industry  based  Its  plans — there  were  re- 
peated warnings  from  the  Industry  and  from 
congressmen  that  the  market  was  being 
threatened  badly. 

Nothing  was  done  to  find  that  market 
disruption  did  In  fact  exist,  and  nothing 
was  done  to  slow  the  growth  rate  of  imports. 

Explanation  as  to  why  not  Is  given  with 
confidence  of  the  Indiistry  that  It  is  right. 

The  rule  of  unanimous  consent  was  In 
effect — any  negative  vote  was  a  veto — and 
the  domestic  Industry  encountered  the  veto 
time  and  again. 

It  came  from  State. 

The  philosophy  of  "easy  giving  to  win 
friends   and  Influence   people"   was  hurting. 

There  are  two  lines  of  thought  expressed 
In  Congress  and  out. 

One  Is  that  the  government  believed  that 
"now"  was  the  time  to  "open  up"  to  the 
end  of  a  freer  trading  world  and  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  It,  that  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports could  be  absorbed  with  no  great  and 
permanent  damage  to  the  industry. 

Others  Insist  on  a  harsher  explanation: 

That  the  American  textile  Industry  is.  In 
effect,  expendable. 

It  was  judged,  so  the  argument  goes,  that 
a  textile  Industry  would  be  one  of  the 
easiest  for  a  developing  country  to  achieve. 

And,  to  continue,  that  the  development  of 
such  countries  was  more  Important  In  the 
long  run  than  the  Industry  In  the  United 
States. 

Theory  attributed  to  the  planners  In  gov- 
ernment was  that  textiles  as  an  Industry 
could  dissipate — Its  energies,  skills,  and  mon- 
ey being  absorbed  Into  industry  of  a  higher 
technological  order. 

It  Is  to  this  point  that  the  textile  men 
speak  of  the  industry  as  a  baste  one,  sec- 
ond only  to  steel  In  national  defense.  A 
h«althy  domestic  textile  Industry  Is  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  absolute  essential. 

And  they  argue  that  economic  considera- 
tions are  merely  one  part  of  the  picture. 
There  are  social  and  himianltarlan  aspects 
which  takes  such  expression  as  "why  worry 
so  much  for  the  textile  worker  In  Hong  Kong 
and  so  little  about  the  one  In  Gastonla?" 

And,  as  It  stressed  In  Congress  by  Basil 
Whltener,  the  textile  Industry  as  much  Is  In 
turn  a  part  of  an  extremely  Important  com- 
plex built  around  It. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  other  in- 
dustries to  be  affected,  among  them  ma- 
chinery manufacturing,  chemicals,  corn 
products. 

There  is  evidence  the  latter  point  Is  win- 
ning converts.  Help-the-textlle-lndustry  Is 
becoming  no  longer  a  sectional  cry  as  rep- 
resentatives join  In  who  come  from  areas 
where  partial  dependency  on  the  Industry 
Is  made  clear. 

And,  as  with  Appalachia,  regional  plan- 
ning Is  taking  Into  account,  as  It  must,  the 
basic  role  of  textiles.  Including  man-made 
and  wool  as  well  as  cotton. 
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[Prom  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)  Oazett  s,  Feb.  21, 

1967) 
Spkial  Catecoby — Textiu;  Troit^^e  Easily 
Traced 
(By  Paul  Crooke) 
A  large  part  of  the  trouble  for 
textile  manulacttirers  which  stem 
ports  falls  Into  a  special  category. 
The  Long  Term  Arrangement  to 
United  States  and  some  29  other  Rations  are 
committed    was   so    constructed   M   to    en- 
courage the  development  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  one  country  and  pother. 

Bilateral  agreements  are  being  Negotiated 
by  the  State  Department.  Thfy  Involve 
about  two-thirds  of  the  exporters  of  textile 
products  to  the  United  States.     ] 

Each  is  a  specified  case,  but  tlie  Combed 
Yarn  Spinners  Association  polntp  to  some 
e.xamples  and  to  their  effects.  i 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  ther^  was  such 
an  agreement  reached  with  HongiKong.  In 
it.  the  United  States  agreed  to  an  Increase  of 
15  per  cent  over  the  previous  agreement,  plus 
a  five  i>er  cent  annual  increase. 

That  contrasts  with  an  estimated  national 
growth  rate  officially  put  at  abqut  4.6  per 
cent  but  which  the  textile  Indxistty  thinks  is 
actually  somewhat  less.  | 

Last  year  imports  under  such  ani  agreement 
with  Mexico  came  to  about  19  million  pounds, 
whereas  only  five  years  ago  tha  total  was 
450,000. 

Imports  from  many  other  |  countries 
Jumped  by  like  percentages,  or  from  zero 
to  18  million  pounds.  And  th^  exporting 
countries  ranged  from  Hong  Kona  to  Central 
America,  to  Pakistan,  and  to  Africa. 

The  textile  Industry  had  thou^t  It  could 
count  on  orderly,  equitable  growth  of  Im- 
ports, and  had  so  based  its  plaps. 
But  the  confusion  grew  worse. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  U.S.  j  balance  of 
payments  deficit  will  be  this  yea»-  some  $15 
billion.  Of  that  figure,  more  th^n  half  will 
be  due  to  textile  Imports.  , 

J.  H.  Campbell,  head  of  the  Combed  Yarn 
Spinners  Association  and  an  industry  spokes- 
man, stressed  that  it  is  understandable  that 
other  countries  would  seek  to  take  the  best 
advantage  possible.  i 

"Any  country  will  do  what  It  is  not  told 
not  to  do."  I 

So  the  effect  is  that  the  orderfliness  upon 
which  the  Industry  counted,  ai^d  Invested, 
was  not  realized  at  all.  i 

"Industry  feels  it  has  been  let  pown  by  its 
government,"  Is  Campbell's  matter-of-fact 
summation.  I 

There  were  other  problems.  0*ie  was  Viet- 
nam. 

Starting  aliout  September,  1966  there  was  a 
"difficult  time."  1 

The  Defense  Department  foujid  that  its 
stores  were  much  too  low.  In  qonsequence, 
it  began  to  place  "astronomical  tfemands"  on 
the  industry  in  a  hurry-up  buil<l-up. 

While  the  government  requirements  mul- 
tiplied by  a  factor  of  perhaps  10  In  one  year, 
as  delivery  times  got  shorter  4nd  shorter, 
the  textile  Industry  struggled  to  keep  up 
by  producing  at  maximum  and  Ikelping  each 
other  when  and  as  needed. 

The  period  1965-1966  was  oHe  of  great 
requirement. 

"And  industry  met  It." 
But  one  further  thing  was  required.  De- 
mand among  knitters  and  weatvers  was  so 
great  and  growing  so  fast  for  yam  to  make 
fabrics  that  pressure  for  yam  imports 
mounted  sharply.  j 

So,  while  the  domestic  industry  was  for 
the  first  time  beginning  really  tp  share  sub- 
stantially in  general  prosperity,  there  was 
even  then  an  undermining  forqe  at  work. 

And  what  some  industry  men  think  is  the 
State  Department's  "eagerness  to  give  away" 
coincided  with  plausible  Justifieatlon. 

Although  the  need  was  met  iin  what  the 
Industry  considers  shining  fasfeion,  a  most 
important  lesson  contained  In;  the  experi- 
ence apparently  was  missed 


A  sound,  efficient,  responsive,  and  capable 
textile  Industry  is  an  essential  in  peace  and 
war. 

And  there  were  smaller  lessons  missed, 
also. 

One  of  them  is  that  any  concept  of  the 
textile  industry  as  easy  to  develop  is  wholly 
wrong.  It  is  an  Industry  no  longer  of  simple 
maclilnes  requiring  minimum  skills. 

It  is  rather  one  of  increasing  technology, 
rising  skills,  greater  management  capability, 
and  tremendously  large  Investment. 

Even  the  giant,  steel,  has  come  to  realize 
that,  according  to  reports  of  its  activities, 
and  to  understand  that  the  textile  industry 
is  not  merely  a  tiling  within  itself  to  be 
treated  singly,  but  in  fact  the  heart  of  a 
complex  of  Industry  upon  which  steels  itself 
depends  to  a  high  degree. 

Congressman  Basil  Whltner.  who  Is 
credited  by  Industry  leaders  as  being  as 
knowledgeable  as  anyone  of  the  overall  situ- 
ation, has  told  his  colleagues  In  Washington 
that,  "The  experience  of  the  domestic  tex- 
tile Industry  under  the  long  term  agreement 
has  not  been  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indiutry  or  of  the  American  economy." 
He  went  on: 

"The  flood  of  textUe  imports  has  decreased 
Job  opportunities  for  our  people  and  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  a  balance  of  trade  deficit 
of  approximately  $1  bllUon  this  year." 

"Textile  plants  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  been  forced  to  curtail  production 
as  a  result  of  competition  through  imports. 
A  number  of  the  mills  are  operating  only 
three  days  a  week.  Others  are  closing  com- 
pletely for  as  much  as  two  weeks  at  a  time. 
During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  constituents 
who  earn  their  livelihoods  in  these  plants 
expressing  their  concern  over  loss  of  income 
and  the  resulting  personal  hardships  they 
experience." 


[Prom  the  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette,  Feb.  22. 

1967) 

Low  Wages  Abroad  Hurt,  Too— Textiles 

Hurt  by  Imports 

(By  Paul  Crooke) 

The  textile  Industry  occupies  an  almost 

unique  place  in  the  thinking  of  American 

foreign  policy  makers. 

The  place  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  belief 
tliat  a  strong  hand  in  aid  from  the  United 
States  to  developing  countries  is  demanded 
by  world  conditions. 

Both  hemispheres  have  bumper  crops  of 
"new  nations"  and  old  but  undeveloped  ones 
crowding  for  a  place  on  the  world  scene.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  state  a  case  for,  say 
"African  freedom,"  when  the  people  are  In 
fact  enslaved  by  lack  of  opportunity. 

And  it  makes  little  sense  to  demonstrate 
American  principles  in  the  Far  East  by  fight- 
ing with  arms  while  denying  Asians  the 
privilege  of  selling  goods  to  us  to  earn  their 
own  place  in  the  world. 

There  U  a  parallel  belief  that  the  United 
States  must  also  maintain  a  good  posture, 
for  practical  reasons  of  money  and  power 
politics,  among  the  developed  nations,  such 
as  Britain,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Italy. 

Put  another  way,  Japan  is  a  great  and 
highly  developed  nation  where  the  textile 
industry  has  been  ciiltlvated  to  full  bloom. 
Her  friendship  and  cooperation  in  other 
matters  is  a  bargain  of  allowing  her  to  sell 
in  this  country  in  competition  with  our 
own  Industry. 

The  textile  industry  argues  neither  point 
in  principle. 

The  industry  does  argue  what  it  considers 
basic  error  in  assxmiption  and  bad  Judgment 
in  practice. 

One  error  is  the  apparent  belief  that  a 
textile  industry  is  easy  and  quick  to  build 
and,  that,  with  a  Uttle  aid  from  the  U.S.,  the 
world  will  be  full  of  happily  prosperous  and 
grateful  small  friends. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  mil- 


lions of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  the 
plans  for  and  the  construction  of  textile 
producing  plants  abroad,  for  textile  mills, 
for  technical  assistance,  management  serv- 
ices, and  so  on  down  the  list  of  needs. 

While  foreign  capacity  was  thus  boosted 
by  American  aid  money,  much  of  it  supplied 
by  taxes  on  the  victim  industry,  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  permitted  to  steadUy 
g^ow  easier. 

In  contrast,  American  mills  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  balance  Imports  by  ex- 
ports of  their  own.  The  big  reason  Is  that 
about  50  foreign  nations  virtually  prohibit 
the  import  of  American  goods  and  another 
20  countries  have  such  high  tariffs  as  to 
have  the  same  practical  result. 

The  Industry  considers  It  not  good  Judg- 
ment, in  view  of  that  principle  by  foreign 
countries,  to  pursue  full-throttle  a  good  will 
course  that  gets  no  response. 

Another  celling  on  American  exports  Is  the 
very  real  one  of  costs.  Two  big  elements 
are  taxes  and  wages. 

On  the  latter.  ATMI  supplies  typical  figures 
for  1965.  the  latest  year  for  which  comparable 
figtu'es  are  computed. 

While  the  American  textile  worker  aver- 
aged $1.87  an  hour,  their  counterparts  in 
Italy  got  63  cents. 

In  Spain,  it  was  37  cents,  in  Japan  88 
cents,  in  Hong  Kong  25  cents.  In  Brazil  18 
cents,  and  in  India  14  cents. 

The  cost  of  providing  a  textile  Job  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  about  $10,000 
to  about  $50,000.  The  contrast  is  a  gauge  of 
the  stress  being  placed  on  efficiency  in  the 
industry. 

That  great  efficiency  shows  sharply  In  the 
higher  pay  the  American  worker  receives.  It 
is  considered  that  It  could  show  even  sharper 
In  still  fatter  pay  checks  of  American  workeri 
if  so  much  were  not  siphoned  off  indirectly 
to  benefit  non-Americans. 

Textile  men  point  to  another  error  than 
that  a  foreign  textile  industry  can  provide 
many  Jobs,  whereas  In  fact  the  cost  per  Job 
Is  very  high. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  lion's  share  of 
Imports  Is  not  coming  from  developing  coun- 
tries. It  Is  coming  from  mature  nations 
that  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own. 
Japan  is  supplying  more  than  half  of  all 
non  man-made  fiber  Imports  and  one-third 
of  the  woolen  product  Imports. 

Just  as  cotton  export  policy  once  was  a 
great  aid  to  foreigners,  now  American  know- 
how  in  the  production  of  other  raw  materials 
Is  being  thrown  back  to  the  harm  of  the 
domestic  Industry. 

In  addition  to  Its  singular  role  on  the 
foreign  scene,  the  textile  Industry  Is  highly 
sensitive  to  government  action  at  home,  such 
as  faster  depreciation  now  allowed,  and  to 
general  conditions  such  as  current  prosperity. 
In  the  wake  of  favorable  developments 
since  the  1964  end  of  two-price  cotton,  there 
is  argument  that  the  textile  Industry  now 
enjoys  "unparalleled  prosperity." 

But  the  fact  is  to  the  contrary.  The  third 
quarter  of  1966  found  the  Industry's  net 
earnings  on  sales  at  3.7  cents  per  dollar. 
That  contrasts  with  5.4  cents  for  American 
Indiistry  as  a  whole  figured  the  same  way. 
Present  earnings  are  higher,  as  the  indus- 
try urged  they  would  be,  than  the  1961  flgu« 
of  2.1  cents,  but  still  are  far  behind  the  pact 
Wholesale  prices  of  basic  textiles  have  ac- 
tually gone  down  since  1957-59.  That  is, 
they  stood  at  98,  while  the  all-industriee 
conmioditiee  index  was  at  105.4  of  the  base. 


[Prom  the  Gastonla  (N.C.)  Gazette,  Feb.  13, 
1967] 
A  Plight — Senseless  Trade  Policy 
(By  Paul  Crooke) 
The  only  way  in  which  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  can  portray  what  it  conalden 
Its  plight  in  the  face  of  govemment  encour- 
aged Imports  Is  by  the  use  of  figures. 
The  American  TextUe  Manufacttu-ers  In- 
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stltute  and  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Asso- 
ciation have  compiled  a  vast  amount  of  data, 
category  by  category,  comparing  nation  with 
nation,  one  year  with  another. 

And  spokesmen  such  as  the  CYSA's  J.  H. 
Campbell  can  translate  from  "cotton  year" 
to  fiscal  year  to  calendar  year  with  the  ease 
of  long  familiarity. 

One  summary-type  conclusion  Is: 

"Since  1961,  when  the  Seven-Point  Tex- 
tile Program  was  announced.  Imports  have 
tripled,  rising  to  almost  three  billion  equiv- 
alent square  yards. 

"Current  annual  rates  of  imports  are:  for 
cotton,  1,853  million  square  yards;  for  man- 
mades,  809  million  square  yards;  for  wool, 
187  million  square  yards.  This  Is  a  50 
percent  Increase  over  1965,  which  was  then 
an  all-time  high." 

All  of  the  data  seems  to  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  chal- 
lenge of  the  figures. 

The  Information  on  Imports  has  been 
supplied  repeatedly  and  forcefully  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  by  Industry  spokes- 
men and  by  lawmakers  concerned  with  the 
Industry's  health  and  worried  about  its 
problems. 

Results  have  been  minimal  outside  of 
Congress.  But  among  the  lawmakers  there 
la  stirring. 

The  textile  men  think  they  have  made 
abimdantly  clear  over  and  over  that  the 
health  of  the  domestic  Industry  Is  threat- 
ened. 

They  consider  also  that  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  healthy  American  textile  Industry  Is 
essential  now  and  in  time  to  come.  The 
textile  men  concede  greater,  or  more  basic. 
Importance,  only  to  steel. 

Putting  the  two  beliefs  together,  it  Is  their 
position  that  America  Is  suffering  greater 
damage  than  It  can  siistaln,  by  allowing  a 
vital  Industry  to  be  hurt  too  much. 

Certainly,  they  believe,  the  Injury  being 
done  is  not  approached  by  any  gains  which 
are  being  realized  on  the  world  scene. 

It  Is  a  one-way  proposition,  Involving  a 
very  real  giving  by  American  Industry  and 
American  workers,  but  only  speculative  and 
sentimental  reward. 

And  the  combination  of  beliefs — that  facts 
get  little  attention  and  the  industry's  wel- 
fare little  concern — has  been  a  fertile  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  the  industry  is  being 
given  away,  surrendered;  that.  Indeed,  oth- 
ers are  being  paid  to  take  It  away  from  us. 

The  Industry  finds  it  foolish  to  abdicate  In 
favor  of  other  "have"  nations,  and  absurd  to 
try  to  transplant  modern  industrallzation  to 
thrive  where  simple  crafts  tax  the  people's 
resources. 

The  one  requires  a  kind  of  suicide  and  the 
other  endless  feeding  from  the  American 
trough. 

Textile  Industry  people  and  new-found  al- 
lies from  related  Industries  are  stating  their 
position  for  now. 

It  is  that  there  be  no  tariff  reductions  on 
products  coming  into  this  country,  and  that 
the  Long  Term  Arrangement  be  extended. 

It  is  also  that  man-made  fiber  textile  con- 
trols be  created,  along  with  wool  textile  con- 
trols. 

And  finally,  it  Is  that  other  countries  per- 
mit American  imports  on  the  same  basis  that 
the  United  States  permits  their  exports  to 
come  into  this  country. 

Part  of  that  position  rests  upon  the  belief, 
which  is  clearly  expressed,  that  the  Long 
Term  Arrangement  was,  in  concept  and  con- 
struction, a  very  good  one,  which  would  help 
the  nation  without  hurting  any  part  of  it 
unduly. 

Part  of  the  position  Implies  the  same  be- 
lief, that  Is,  that  what  ought  to  have  been 
good  for  one  part  of  the  Industry  could  be 
good  for  all  of  It. 

Blame  for  failure  in  achieving  the  LTA's 
purposes  Is  placed  at  the  door  of  Its  adminis- 
trators. 


The  Industry  wants  a  better  Job  done  in 
the  future,  assuming  that  LTA  is  extended 
beyond  next  September,  and  assuming  also 
even  partial  realization  of  Its  other  goals. 

And  Insurance  that  a  better  Job  will  be 
done  in  the  future  has  become  a  prime  con- 
cern In  the  more  sensitive  legislative  branch 
of  government. 

"The  resp>onslblllty  should  be  met  by  the 
Congress,"  10th  district  Rep.  Basil  Whltener 
told  his  colleagues. 

"Voluntary  agreements  negotiated  by  peo- 
ple In  the  executive  agencies  have  failed  to 
protect  the  Job  opportunities  of  the  textile 
worker.  The  Congress  should  take  a  new 
look  at  the  situation. 

"I  feel  that  Congress  should  by  law  regu- 
late the  Importation  of  textile  products  and 
take  whatever  other  means  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  Jobs  of  our  people  and  the 
survival  of  the  American  textile  industry  and 
the  cotton  producer." 

Referring  to  a  "senseless"  foreign  trade 
policy,  Whltener  added  a  very  strong  denial 
of  executive  department  freehand: 

"I  urge  that  the  Congress  once  again  as- 
sume its  constitutional  authority  over  the 
regulation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  alternative  is  the  destruction 
of  basic  Industry  and  Job  opportunities  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens." 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  LABOR  FIELD 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  pertinent  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febi-u- 
aiy  16,  1967,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
attack  the  problem  of  interruption  of 
services  resulting  from  strikes  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

On  February  25,  1967,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ras- 
kin, assistant  editor  of  the  editorial  paget 
of  The  New  York  Times,  published  an' 
article  in  the  Saturday  Review  entitled 
"Collision  Couise  on  the  Labor  Front." 

This  article  points  up  some  of  the 
major  problems  faced  in  this  area,  and 
Mr.  Raskin  has  some  very  interesting 
suggestions  on  possible  ways  to  deal  with 
them. 

As  the  title  of  the  article  indicates, 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  begin  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
familiarize  ouiselves  with  the  Issues  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  the  article 
of  Mr.  Raskin: 

Collision  Course  on  the  Labor  Front 
(By   A.   H.   Raskin) 

"Never  forget  that  the  public  occupies  a 
third  seat  at  the  bargaining  table,"  President 
Johnson  likes  to  warn  labor  and  manage- 
ment whenever  their  quarrels  rock  the  econ- 
omy. This  year  the  public  may  feel  inclined 
to  ask  whether  the  seat  reserved  for  it  is  the 
electric  chair,  so  dismal  Is  the  outlook  for 
peaceful,  nonlnflatlonary  agreements  on  the 
Industrial  front. 

Every  early  sign  indicates  that  1967  will 
be  a  year  of  labor  turbulence.  Unions  ap- 
proach negotiations  In  a  dozen  major  fields 
convinced  that  high  prices  and  high  corpo- 
rate profits  entitle  their  members  to  the  big- 
gest wage  Increases  ever.  Employers,  fear- 
ful that  business  is  starting  a  downhill  slide 
after  six  years  straight  up,  are  In  a  mood  to 
fight  unions  harder.    This  fact  alone  would 


guarantee  more  discord  even  if  there  were 
less  to  fight  about. 

The  public  seems  likely  to  wind  up  the 
loser  whichever  way  the  slugging  match 
comes  out.  It  will  pay  the  price  of  more 
strikes  In  the  cutoff  of  essential  services  and 
the  dislocation  of  an  economy  already  puffy 
with  soft  spots.  But  the  community  will 
get  no  bargain  if  the  alternative  to  strikes 
is  a  decision  by  industry  to  give  overlarge 
pay  increases  and  then  translate  them  into 
even  bigger  price  Increases.  The  current  in- 
dications are  for  the  worst  of  both  worlds — 
more  strikes  and  more  inflationary  settle- 
ments. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  all  this  is 
that,  m  many  strategic  sectors  of  industry, 
no  remote  relationship  exists  between  the 
capacity  or  social  responsibility  of  the  nego- 
tiators and  the  degree  of  damage  they  are 
able  to  visit  on  the  economy.  People  need 
licenses  to  drive  a  taxicab,  practice  medicine, 
install  plumbing,  or  clip  hair.  Yet  labor- 
management  negotiators  who  ought  not  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  street  without  a  seeing- 
eye  dog  are  free  to  inflict  hardship  on  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  citizens  through  sheer 
incompetence  at  the  bargaining  table.  And 
there  is  not  one  thing  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity can  do  to  arrest  them  for  reckless 
use  of  a  dangerous  economic  weapon. 

Three  decades  after  the  Wagner  Act  put  a 
foundation  of  law  under  the  bargaining 
process  as  a  road  to  constructive  Industrial 
relations  in  the  public  interest,  this  process 
remains  a  field  in  which  the  ingredients  of 
equity  are  Incapable  of  acceptable  definition. 
There  is  no  standard  by  which  to  measure 
what  is  fair  and  what  is  extortionate,  even 
where  the  community  Itself  Is  the  employer. 
Muscle  Is  enshrined  as  the  Indispensable  ele- 
ment, despite  the  enormous  range  of  situa- 
tions In  which  the  government-certified  size 
of  the  bargaining  unit  or  the  pivotal  nature 
of  the  service  affected  makes  the  public  the 
primary  sufferer  whenever  unions  and  em- 
ployers collide.  The  more  ludicrous  the 
whole  performance  becomes,  the  more  in- 
sistently experts  in  and  out  of  government 
explain  why  it  all  makes  sense  and  why 
any  action  to  protect  the  community  by  sub. 
stltuting  reason  for  unrestrained  force  repre- 
sents a  stab  in  the  back  for  Nathaoi  Hale, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  all  the  other  apostles  of 
American  liberty. 

The  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  weeks  ago  turned  Into  a  bar- 
becue of  all  who  advocate  new  laws  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Industrial  relations.  The  pre- 
dominant view  of  the  savants  at  the  sessions 
was  that  the  country  already  has  too  many 
labor  laws,  rather  than  too  few.  Yet  only 
a  year  earlier,  in  the  middle  of  New  York's 
paralyzing  public  transportation  strike,  the 
President  himself  promised  to  send  Congress 
proposals  for  dealing  effectively  vrtth  strikes 
which  threaten  "irreparable  damage  to  the 
national  Interest." 

Fulfillment  of  that  neglected  pledge  woiUd 
Infuse  some  substance  into  the  now  vacuous 
concept  of  the  public  as  a  third  force  at  the 
bargaining  table.  It  is  nonsense  to  suggest 
that  the  right  to  make  war  deserves  sacro- 
sanct status  In  the  labor  field  when  the 
zenith  of  aspiration  In  every  other  field.  In- 
cluding the  global  relations  of  sovereign 
powers,  Is  to  banish  that  right.  When  all 
the  people  have  to  suffer  because  of  the  wil- 
fulness OT  ineptitude  of  economic  power  blocs, 
the  establishment  of  Improved  governmental 
machinery  for  breaking  deadlocks  is  an  af- 
firmation— not  a  denial — of  democracy. 

The  need  for  more  dependable  community 
safeguards  is  heightened  by  a  confusing  new 
crosspull  In  bargaining  which  is  expanding 
the  public's  stake  In  socially  responsible 
agreements  at  the  same  time  that  it  cuts 
down  the  chances  of  getting  them.  One 
half  of  the  pull  comes  from  an  AFL-CIO 
campaign  to  pool  the  economic  strength  of 
its  major  Industrial  unions  in  negotiations 
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with  the  giant  corporations  In  electrical  man- 
ufacturing, chemicals,  and  other  mass  Indus- 
tries. At  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house,  for  example,  the  union  goal]  Is  to  com- 
pel management  to  sit  down  wltfi  a  united 
Iront  of  eleven  unions.  Instead  |  of  taking 
them  on  one  at  a  time  and  thusi  exploiting 
their  divisions.  | 

Since  each  of  the  eleven  union*  has  been 
officially  certified  over  the  yeafs  as  sole 
bargaining  representative  for  the  jworkers  In 
specific  GE  and  Westlnghouse  Mhlt*.  <^© 
consolidation  raises  legal  questions  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Boarcf  and  the 
courts  will  be  stewing  over  for  a  (long  time. 
But,  In  the  adversary  terms  thait  underlie 
most  current  labor  relations,  the  federation's 
coalition  tactics  represent  a  perfectly  logical 
maneuver  to  pit  union  centrallin  against 
corporate  centralism.  On  that|  basis.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  the  unlo»s  did  not 
find  a  way  to  preserve  coordinate<l  decision- 
making, no  matter  how  many  |  corkscrew 
turns  that  requires  to  avoid  cobfiict  with 
their  separatist  certifications. 

For  the  community,  of  course,  Ithe  bigger 
the  orbit  of  bargaining,  the  greater  the  im- 
pact on  the  total  economy  when  negotiations 
break  down.  If  there  is  a  strike  under 
coaUltlon  aegis,  all  of  a  company'4  plants  go 
down,  not  Just  those  represented  by  a  single 
union.  That  danger  focuses  thd  spotlight 
on  the  other  half  of  the  new  bargaining 
crosspuU — an  increeising  dlspositlbn  on  the 
part  of  rank-and-file  unionists  to  reject 
proposed  Industry-wide  settlements  because 
they  fail  to  deal  adequately  with  ^ocal  plant 
problems. 

The  effect  of  the  two  contradictory  de 
velopments  is  to  put  unions  In  tae  position 
of  creating  new  layers  of  centraliad  author- 
ity to  move  control  over  contract  policy  even 
farther  away  from  the  individual  union 
members  at  the  same  time  that  these  same 
members  are  already  engaged  inia  kind  of 
states'  rights  revolt  against  too  |nuch  sub- 
mergence of  their  day-to-day  concerns  in 
the  mold  of  union  bigness.  Th^  repeated 
recent  result  In  other  situations  tehere  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  workers  are  covered 
by  a  single  across-the-board  negotiation  has 
been  to  hold  the  whole  enterprise  In  bondage 
over  local  Issues  after  accord  I  has  been 
reached  on  all  terms  of  the  national  pact. 
Coalition  bargaining  could  mean  k  consider- 
able growth  in  the  frequency  of  s\|ch  massive 
tie-ups  buUt  out  of  the  pyra»nldlng  of 
thousands  of  relatively  mlcroecipic  griev- 
ances. I 

Does  this  escalation  of  poteniial  public 
hurt  Justify  a  law  prohibiting  doordlnated 
bargaining?  That  could  prove  aj  dangerous 
answer  in  terms  both  of  public  I  protection 
and  of  equity.  In  several  industries,  notably 
the  New  Tork  hotel  trades,  union  coalitions 
are  an  Important  source  of  stabllliy.  By  set- 
ting common  objectives  for  all  the  unions 
that  deal  with  a  single  set  of  employers,  they 
rule  out  the  chaos  that  Is  inevitable  when 
each  union  tries  to  climb  over  ^e  back  of 
every  other  union  to  get  something  better 
than  the  others  have  got.  ! 

The  most  devout  wish  of  New  "fork's  dally 
newspapers,  now  seeking  to  sta^e  off  their 
fourth  crippling  strike  In  four  years.  Is  to 
eliminate  union  whipsawing  by  jpersuading 
the  ten  crafts  with  which  they  negotiate  to 
form  a  Joint  bargaining  councU.  Such  a 
coalition  would  free  the  pubU8her|  from  their 
present  necessity  of  running  t*n  distinct 
strike  gauntlets  In  every  round  pf  negotia- 
tions— a  process  that  has  contributed  to  the 
death  since  1963  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
Herald  Tribune.  i 

The  nation's  railroads  are  In  aanger  of  a 
strike  in  April  or  May  because  Ijiey  cannot 
get  the  unions  that  represent  their  shopcraft 
employees  to  accept  the  same  5  pe^  cent  wage 
increase  that  has  already  been  atreed  to  by 
most  of  the  unions  that  speal:  for  train 
crews.     In  the  airlines,  divided  union  rep- 


resentation added  to  the  compUcaUons  that 
bedeviled  the  companies  and  the  White 
House  In  last  summer's  strike,  one  of  the 
worst-botched  episodes  in  national  labor 
history. 

An  Important  factor  in  the  strike  called 
against  five  big  airlines  by  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  was  the  union's 
resolve  to  display  Its  muscle  as  a  shield 
against  raids  by  two  militant  rivals,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Before  the 
strike  was  over.  President  Johnson  had  sus- 
tained two  humiliating  rebuffs  at  the  Ma- 
chinists' hands  and  had  seen  his  wage-price 
guideposts  chopped  Into  matchsticks.  But 
that  didn't  end  the  damage  to  the  defenses 
against  inflation.  The  unstruck  airlines 
quickly  bowed  to  notice  that  they  could  not 
keep  flying  unless  they  gave  still  larger  pay 
increases  to  mechanics  represented  by  the 
TWU  and  the  Teamsters.  Once  again  whip- 
sawing  was  the  fruit  of  an  every-unlon-for- 
Itself  policy. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  employers 
most  resolutely  opposed  to  coalition  bargain- 
ing are  those  who  believe  they  can  use  dlvlde- 
and-conquer  methods  more  effectively  against 
the  unions  than  the  unions  can  against  them. 
Companies  such  as  General  Electric  and 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  for  in- 
stance, have  established  a  dominant  position 
in  negotiations  by  practicing  a  kind  of  whip- 
saw  in  reverse.  They  capitalize  on  frag- 
mented union  strength  by  setting  a  hand- 
some pattern  with  the  flrst  union  in  line, 
then  insist  that  all  the  others  accept  pacts 
embodying  substantially  the  same  model. 
Employers  blessed  with  so  tidy  an  arrange- 
ment understandably  see  no  virtue  for  them- 
selves or  the  country  In  a  change  that  would 
make  government  Intervention  virtually  au- 
tomatic whenever  a  union  coalition  threat- 
ened to  post  picket  lines. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  delusive  to  contemplate 
a  legislative  taboo  based  on  forcing  unions  to 
stay  apart  or  on  breaking  big  unions  up  into 
small  ones.  Grass  roots  unionism  can  never 
become  the  prevailing  mode  of  organization 
in  an  economy  whose  prosperity  is  built  on 
ever-Increasing  concentrations  of  Industrial 
power.  Every  month  brings  reports  of  new 
mergers  of  corporate  titans — the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  New  York  Central,  IT&T  and 
ABC,  Douglas  Aircraft  and  McDonnell,  on 
and  on  without  end. 

General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel 
establish  their  overall  labor  policy  at  com- 
pany headquarters,  and  it  Is  silly  to  suggest 
that  their  union  counterparts  should  attempt 
to  bargain  with  them  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis.  The  question  at  General  Electric  Is 
not  whether  the  company  wants  to  negotiate 
centrally  with  a  union  coalition,  but  whether 
that  Is  what  Its  employees  want.  If  they 
alter  their  bargaining  certifications  to  make 
such  a  desire  clear,  no  law  could  forbid  a 
united  front  on  the  union  side  unless  It  also 
called  for  a  dissolution  of  GE — a  remedy  no 
one  In  Industry  or  labor  seriously  believes 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

However,  acknowledging  the  Inevitability 
of  bigness  on  both  sides  of  the  negotiating 
table  Implies  no  need  to  toes  in  the  towel  on 
the  possibility  of  effective  coomaunity  re- 
straints when  the  public  gets  mashed  In  the 
rockcrusher.  The  notion  that  any  tampering 
with  the  right  to  strike  sets  the  nation  Ir- 
retrievably on  the  road  to  Fascism  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  mindless  sloganeering  that 
caused  labor  to  denounce  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  as  a  "slave  labor  law"  when  it  was  passed 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  that  law,  with  Its 
provision  for  eighty-day  national  emergency 
Injunctions,  has  become  the  rock  to  which 
union  chiefs  cling  In  their  effort  to  dissuade 
the  President  from  reconunendlng  legislation 
better  calculated  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest. 

One  reason  that  the  general  record  of  in- 
dustrial peace  has  been  good  In  the  last  seven 


years — an  average  of  less  than  one  workday 
in  every  500  lost  through  strikes — is  that  all 
but  one  of  the  four  classic  sources  of  strikes 
have  been  largely  closed  out  by  a  combina- 
tion of  law  and  private  £u:bitratlon. 

Law  has  been  the  saving  element  in  what 
were  once  endless  and  costly  battles  over 
union  recognition.  Government  election 
machinery  has  permitted  a  peaceful  expres- 
sion of  employee  will  on  unionization;  the 
chief  problem  In  this  field  now  Is  whether 
the  unions  that  win  certification  have  a  right, 
through  coalition  bargaining,  to  function  as 
a  holding  company. 

Strikes  over  Jurisdiction  also  have  been 
made  Illegal.  The  availability  of  federal  In- 
junctions  to  rescue  employers  caught  In  a 
squeeze  between  warring  unions  has  spiured 
labor  to  set  up  Independent  machinery  for 
resolving  disputes  over  which  union  Is  en- 
titled to  what  workers,  a  perfect  Illustration 
of  the  helpful  Interaction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate peace  devices. 

The  most  spectacular  progress  has  been 
registered  In  the  orderly  adjustment  of  local 
grievances,  once  the  most  prolific  and  in- 
tractable focus  of  strike  disruption.  Con- 
tract  claxises  for  arbitrating  all  disputes  aris- 
ing out  of  labor-management  agreements  are 
now  virtually  universal.  To  the  extent  that 
difficulties  arise  in  this  connection  these  days, 
they  stem  from  a  burgeoning  tendency  In 
local  unions  to  squirrel  away  problems  so 
that  they  can  be  used  as  a  club  In  Industry- 
wide bargaining.  Instead  of  being  disposed  of 
routinely  through  the  grievance  machinery. 

The  one  big  area  in  which  no  adequate  sys- 
tem of  public  protection  yet  exists  involves 
strikes  that  grow  out  of  inability  by  unions 
and  employers  to  agree  on  what  should  go 
into  the  contract.  Too  often  this  inability 
asserts  itself  in  precisely  the  fields  in  which 
the  public's  stake  is  greatest — railroads,  air- 
lines, shipping,  newspapers,  and,  closest  to 
home  of  all,  the  public  service. 

An  Important  part  of  the  answer  to  this 
problem  can  come  from  a  redefinition  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  AFL-CIO,  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  new  jjowers  It  has  assumed  as 
pater  familias  In  the  union  coalitions  at  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Westlnghouse,  Union  Carbide, 
and  other  corporate  mastodons.  The  old 
watertight  compartments  of  union  auton- 
omy began  breaking  down  at  the  time  of  the 
AFL-CIO  merger  twelve  years  ago,  under  the 
force  of  union  realization  that  the  prestige 
and  Immunities  of  all  labor  hinged  on  the 
actions,  for  good  or  evil,  of  Its  affiliated 
unions. 

The  current  threat  to  union  status  comes 
not  from  crooks,  racists,  or  Interunlon  raid- 
ers— all  forces  over  which  the  federation  has 
been  given  siimmary  p>ower.  It  comes  from 
the  community's  Irritation  over  crippling 
strikes  and  settlements  that  aggravate  the 
ujjsweep  In  living  costs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances little  validity  Is  left  In  the  Idea  that 
every  imlon  has  the  right  to  do  anything 
It  wants  for  as  long  as  It  wants,  with  the 
central  body  confined  to  mumbling  ritu- 
alistic expressions  of  solidarity.  Experience 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  has  demon- 
strated how  significant  a  role  the  parent  fed- 
eration can  play  In  promoting  Indxistrlal 
stability;  It  Is  time  for  a  comparable  demon- 
stration here.  Unhappily,  the  Meany-Ren- 
ther  split  and  the  likelihood  of  outright 
secession  by  the  United  Auto  Workers  cast 
a  pall  over  the  chances  for  any  real  unifying 
action  now. 

The  advent  of  Big  Three  automobile  ne- 
gotiations this  fall,  plus  the  union  drive  for 
coalition  bargaining  In  other  key  Industries, 
calls  attention  to  another  area  of  Inexcusable 
neglect  In  the  erection  of  private  defenses 
against  economy-shaking  strikes.  In  autcs 
both  the  union  and  the  companies  have  been 
at  fault,  after  bad  strike  experiences  In  1961 
and  1964,  In  coming  to  the  Up  of  new  contract 
talks  with  nothing  fundamental  done  to  pre- 
vent a  mountalnoua  accumulation  of  local 
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plant  Issues  from  again  torpedoing  a  national 
peace  settlement. 

Year-round  task  forces,  moving  from  plant 
to  plant  under  Joint  top-level  auspices,  could 
belp  the  locals  liquidate  their  backlogs  of 
problems  and  thus  keep  them  from  piling 
up  as  time  bombs  to  put  on  the  company- 
wide  negotiating  table.  Such  a  program  al- 
ready has  worked  at  International  Harvestef 
and  Kaiser  Steel;  It  deserves  a  sustained  trial 
In  other  big  companies  to  end  the  travesty 
that  magnifies  controversies  over  wash- 
rooms and  parking  lots  Into  walkouts  In- 
volving a  quarter-million  workers. 

In  general,  the  mechanics  of  bargaining 
require  recasting  to  get  rid  of  the  explosive 
notion  that  the  world  stops  on  the  date  the 
contract  runs  out.  The  existence  of  an  ex- 
piration deadline  ("no  contract,  no  work") 
has  become  the  single  moet  powerful  element 
in  the  deification  of  force  as  the  determinant 
of  equity  In  Industrial  relations.  Since  pub- 
lic hardship  is  often  the  coin  out  of  which 
victory  Is  purchased,  a  considerable  advance 
m  national  welfare  will  be  registered  when 
wider  use  Is  made  of  procedures  for  taking 
the  countdown  out  of  contract  talks. 

In  Its  landmark  report  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent's tripartite  automation  commission 
gave  strong  backing  to  the  noncrisls  ap- 
proach. "Basic  Issues  such  as  adjustment  to 
technological  change  cannot  be  resolved  by 
a  small  team  of  negotiators  working  them- 
selves Into  a  state  of  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion for  a  few  months  every  two  or  three 
years,"  the  panel  said.  "These  Issues  must  be 
dealt  with  patiently,  carefully,  and,  above  all, 
continuously  untU  satisfactory  solutions 
emerge." 

In  steel,  the  year-round  bargaining  process 
was  dropped  after  It  bad  become  a  political 
football  Inside  the  steel  union,  but  much  of 
the  trouble  there  stemmed  from  a  rank-and- 
file  belief  that  the  Industry's  Joint  Human 
Relations  Committee  was  too  conspiratorial 
In  Its  operations  and  too  remote  from  the 
union  membership.  Puller  reports  to  the 
members  on  the  course  of  discussions  might 
have  guarded  against  this  sense  of  a  tiny 
group  of  leaders  making  all  the  decisions 
in  a  bombshelter  totally  cut  off  from  outside 
communication  or  concern. 

The  very  nature  of  the  continuous  consul- 
tation technique  Is  an  encouragement  to  the 
use  of  reason  as  an  alternative  to  muscle. 
The  emphasis  organized  labor  Is  currently 
putting  on  weekly,  annual,  and  lifetime  In- 
come for  blue-collar  workers  should  help 
In  the  transformation  of  attitudes  that  Is 
needed  to  downgrade  the  strike  as  the  Igni- 
tion key  to  higher  standards.  Once  workers 
get  off  the  roller-coaster  of  the  hourly  pay 
scale.  It  will  be  easier  to  scrap  the  stale 
ritual  of  "Stop  the  World— I  Want  to  Get 
Off"  every  time  a  contract  runs  out.  One 
hopeful  sign  Is  the  recent  decision  of  a  local 
union  representing  10,000  employees  of  the 
Schrafft's  and  Blckford's  restaurant  chains 
In  New  York  to  write  Into  Its  contracts 
clauses  guaranteeing  that  disputes  over  the 
terms  of  future  agreements  will  be  settled 
through  binding  arbitration,  not  strikes. 

UntU  such  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 
right  to  strike  becomes  a  much  less  Isolated 
phenomenon,  the  basic  burden  for  keeping 
the  public  from  becoming  the  primary 
punching  bag  in  Industrial  disputes  will 
rest  on  government.  The  moet  apparent  de- 
ficiencies In  existing  relationships  are  In 
the  civil  service,  where  the  employer  Is  the 
body  politic  and  any  exercise  of  union  eco- 
nomic coercion  Is  aimed  directly  at  the  pub- 
lic purse. 

Strikes  by  flremen,  nurses,  teachers,  doc- 
tors, transit  workers,  garbage  collectors,  and 
other  groups  of  state  and  municipal  em- 
ployees have  made  It  plain  that  present  legal 
prohibitions  on  government  walkouts  have 
broken  down.  Even  policemen  have  been  In- 
volved In  brief  tie-ups.  Unless  prompt  action 
Is  taken  to  shore  up  defenses  at  the  local 
level,  the  contagion  will  spread  to  federal 


civil  service  workers,  and  the  country  will  be 
moving  backward  rather  than  forward  In 
public  protection. 

The  essential  elements  for  a  sound  law  are 
simple  enough:  Exhaustive  machinery  to 
assure  equity  for  public  employees  through 
union  recognition  and  bargaining;  Impartial 
fact-finding  to  establish  what  is  fair  when 
no  direct  agreement  Is  reached;  fines  against 
the  union  treasury  and.  In  extreme  cases, 
union  decertiflcatlon  as  a  penalty  for  Illegal 
strikes.  However,  one  basic  caveat  goes  with 
the  emphasis  on  mandatory  procedures.  The 
citizens  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
of  economic  Justice  for  their  public  employees 
and  not  expect  them  to  subsidize  community 
agencies  by  taking  less.  No  city  has  anything 
like  enough  money  to  do  all  the  things  that 
need  doing  in  education,  urban  renewal, 
health  and  a  thousand  other  fields.  But 
no  ban  on  civil  service  strikes  is  going  to 
work  for  long  if  fact-finders  go  below  the 
p>olnt  of  fairness  to  fit  the  municipal  pocket- 
book  or  If  the  community  reneges  on  the 
contract  Improvements  the  fact-finders  de- 
clare deserved. 

In  private  Industry  the  yardstick  for  gov- 
ernment Intervention  must  be  the  extent 
to  which  a  strike  Imperils  the  public  Interest. 
A  lot  of  political  rubber  goes  Into  the  meas- 
uring rods  the  White  House  uses  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  or  Is  not  an  emergency,  as  was 
Illustrated  most  recently  In  the  airlines 
strike,  but  It  would  be  an  exercise  In  futility 
to  try  to  establish  detailed  criteria  In  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Whenever  the  President  decides  the  coun- 
try's welfare  requires  action,  he  should  have 
at  his  disposal  a  broad  range  of  weapons  In 
addition  to  the  eighty-day  Taft-Hartley  In- 
Jvmctlon  that  Is  now  his  sole  recourse.  To 
be  meaningful.  Intervention  must  not  only 
assure  uninterrupted  operation  but  also  pro- 
vide a  medium  for  Impartial  determination  of 
the  Issues  so  that  the  disputes  will  not  break 
out  all  over  again  the  moment  Uncle  Sam 
steps  out.  A  fuU-fiedged  labor  court  would 
Introduce  too  much  rigidity  Into  the  process, 
but  compulsory  arbitration  of  the  kind  used 
In  the  railroad  feather-bedding  case  In  1963 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  choices  open  to  him. 
So  shoxild  fact-finding  Injunctions,  or  tempo- 
rary seizures  covering  all  of  a  struck  Industry 
or  only  those  parts  that  are  deemed  essen- 
tial to  meet  national  needs.  The  object  of 
all  these  distasteful  alternatives  would  be  to 
make  the  whole  process  of  Presidential  inter- 
vention a»  painful  as  possible  to  both  sides 
so  that  It  does  not  get  to  be  a  habit.  That 
goal  might  be  fiuther  served  by  special  tax 
levies  on  employers  and  susi)en8lon  of  union 
dues  checkoffs  during  a  period  of  govern- 
ment Injunction  or  seizure.  Out  of  such  as- 
sorted tortures  shovUd  come  an  enhanced 
appreciation  on  both  sides  of  the  virtues  of 
private  decision-making  as  an  Instrtunent 
for  making  decisions,  not  avoiding  them. 

The  salvation  of  collective  bargaining  is 
up  to  labor  and  management.  They  can  save 
It — or  kill  It.  But  they  cannot  tell  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  hands  off  In  an  interdepend- 
ent economy  In  which  10,000,000  people 
work  directly  for  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  borderline  between  what 
Is  public  and  what  is  private  in  Industry  gen- 
erally has  become  so  blurred  that  It  Is  hard 
to  tell  whether  we  have  a  mixed  economy  or 
a  mlxed-up  one.  Democratic  values  are  not 
served  when  bumbling  negotiators  are  given 
unlimited  right  to  beat  one  another  over  the 
head,  with  the  public  welfare  as  the  stick 
they  use  to  do  the  beating. 


WHAT     KIND     OF     AN     AMERICAN 
IS  GEORGE  WALLACE? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  rimior  circulating  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  George  Wallace  thinks  he  is 
a  big  enough  man  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Maybe  he  is,  although 
I  have  always  doubted  it. 

At  any  rate,  he  is  an  acknowledged 
contender  and  should  be  considered  as 
such.  As  an  Alabama  Democrat,  he  Is 
the  problem  of  the  Democrat  Party  and 
not  mine.  Yet,  if  he  wants  to  become 
a  national  leader,  he  becomes  my  prob- 
lem, too,  and  I  am  therefore  interested 
in  just  what  kind  of  an  American  he  Is. 
A  letter  from  a  constituent  gives  a  rather 
good  insight: 

Deab  John:  Two  weeks  ago,  on  our  way 
back  from  Florida,  we  came  through  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  stopped  to  see  the 
Capitol. 

While  the  Capitol  Itself,  and  the  suiroimd- 
Ing  buildings,  are  beautiful,  there  Is  one 
thing  that  hit  us  squarely.  At  the  top  of  a 
high  flag  mast  on  top  of  the  building  Is  the 
Alab£una  state  flag  and  directly  under  It  Is 
the  confederate  flag.  No  U.S.  flag  Is  In 
sight.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a 
charming  hostess  who  did  a  job  selling 
Alabama  and  the  Wallaces  and  who.  In  her 
prepared  presentation,  mentioned  that  they 
were  frequently  criticized  for  not  flying  the 
U.S.  flag  on  the  dome.  She  explained  that 
we  would  find  one  on  a  short  mast  In  the 
south  lawn,  which  we  did.  I  have  a  plcttire 
of  the  combination. 

I  realize  that  they  are  still  fighting  the 
war  but  I  have  no  time  for  State  Capitols  not 
flying  the  U.S.  flag  above  all  others. 

What  kind  of  an  American  Is  George 
Wallace?  Read  the  letter— "No  U.S.  flag 
in  sight."  If  he  had  no  other  shortcom- 
ings I  would  say  that  on  this  fundamental 
issue  alone,  he  certainly  is  not  my  kind 
of  American,  Maybe  he  thinks  the  boys 
in  Vietnam  should  be  under  an  Alabama 
banner  rather  than  a  U.S.  flag. 

There  Is  a  group  of  flag  burners  and 
desecraters  in  the  coimtry  today.  There 
is  a  group  which  finds  Old  Glory  an 
abomination.  George  Wallace  is  clearly 
not  of  their  Ilk  but  it  is  curious,  is  It  not, 
that  a  self-styled  patriot  who  would  lead 
our  coimtry  spurns  our  flag.  Of  course, 
his  wife  is  now  the  Governor  but  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
Mrs.  Wallace.  It  clearly  Is  the  policy  of 
George  Wallace. 

When  anyone  asks  me  what  kind  of  an 
American  George  Wallace  is,  I  will  simply 
state  "He  belongs  to  that  breed  which 
finds  our  American  flag  repugnant.  No 
flag,  whether  it  be  the  Alabama  flag  or 
the  United  Nations  flag,  should  ever  take 
priority  over  Old  Glory.  He's  not  my 
kind  of  American." 

I  believe  that  my  conservative  creden- 
tials are  reasonably  well  established.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  I  am  a  leftist  seek- 
ing to  downgrade  George  Wallace.  In 
truth,  I  will  not  ever  try  to  downgrade 
him.  I  believe  that  he  will  do  it  quickly 
enough  by  himself.  No  responsible  con- 
servative, in  my  judgment,  could  coun- 
tenance support  of  him.  His  domestic 
record  is  one  of  opportunism.  His  dis- 
belief in  our  flag  might  bring  him  some 
cheers  in  sections  of  Alabama  but  I  think 
Americans  are  intelligent  enough  to  take 
one  look  at  him  and  say  "Not  for  us." 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  ectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1967  edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  carries  a  very  approprial  e  article 
for  this  .time  of  year  entitled  "T  ie  Great 
Research  Boondoggle."  As  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  Government  service  here  in 
Washington  knows,  this  is  "appropria- 
tions time"  when  the  many  Federal 
agencies  bring  to  Capitol  Hill  th(  Ir  budg- 
et requests  and  justifications  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  Appro]  )riations 
Subcommittees  of  the  House  an  1  Senate 
each  year  perform  a  monumerital  task 
in  view  of  their  limited  staffs,  tl^e  short- 
ness of  time  and  the  complexity  of  the 
testimonies  in  reviewing  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  vast  network  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Later 
in  the  year  many  volumes  of |  printed 
hearings  will  be  made  public  Retailing 
the  financial  justifications  rendered  by 
the  many  Federal  agencies  to  Congress. 

Author  William  Schulz  in  thfe  above- 
mentioned  article,  has  provide^  a  valu- 
able service  in  highlighting  various  ques- 
tionable uses  of  taxpayers'  moneys  in 
the  field  of  research.  Commefiting  on 
some  of  the  abuses  In  this  field,  dongress- 
man  Richard  Roudebush,  of  Indiana, 
long  a  watchdog  of  Federal  expenditures, 
stated:  "The  public  has  been  talgen." 

To  render  to  the  public  a  partial  ac- 
counting of  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars,  I 
place  the  article,  "The  Great  llesearch 
Boondoggle,"  by  author  WUliam  Schulz, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Great  Rksearcr  BooNDotoLE 
(By  WUllam  Schulz) 

Last  October  In  Washington,  D.C.,  news- 
men were  summoned  to  a  press  conference 
In  the  offices  or  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research.  Inc.  There  publication '  was  an- 
nounced of  a  new  book  In  which  thje  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  asoUIed  for 
exaggerating  the  nation's  crime  raite.* 

Headlines  carried  the  sweeping  attack. 
Less  publicized  was  this  fact:  the;  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  ladled  out  $231,000  to  fl4ance  the 
study.  Why?  Simply  becausi  NASA 
thought  that  sponsoring  such  research,  so 
remote  from  Its  official  mission,  iirould,  In 
the  words  of  a  Washington  Post ,  reporter. 
lend  It  an  image  of  "social  concerrf"! 

Fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  the  fotegolng  is 
a  fairly  typical  episode  In  today's  Washing- 
ton. At  this  moment,  when  we  tre  being 
told  that  government  is  paring  expenditures 
to  the  bone,  scores  of  similar  projects  are 
being  financed  In  the  sacrosanct ,  name  of 
"research"  by  a  maze  of  governijient  bu- 
reaus. What  we  have  Is.  quite  literally,  a 
federal  research  craze,  and  It  has  mounted  to 
absurd  proportions.  ' 

No  one  denies  that  U.S.-supp^rted  re- 
search has  led  to  gains  In  military  tech- 
nology, health  and  science.  But  this  gov- 
ernment-subsidized "research  and  develop- 


•The  FBI  flatly  denies  the  char|e.  "The 
high  volume  of  crime  nationally."  says  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover.  "Is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  rationalized  away." 


ment,"  now  the  second  largest  Item  In  the 
bloated  federal  budget,  has  multiplied  five 
times  In  the  past  decade — to  a  staggering 
total  of  tie  billion  a  year.  Inevitably,  this 
unchecked  proliferation  has  brought  on  vast 
boondoggles,  and  also  a  regrettable  waste  of 
scientific  manpower. 

Researchers  and  scientists  are  alarmed. 
Famed  biologist  Dr.  Paul  A.  Weiss,  now  on 
the  staff  of  New  York's  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity, says  that  the  excessive  federal  largess 
has  encouraged  "shoddy,  redundant,  uncriti- 
cal and  iU-concelved  research."  Basil  O'Cksn- 
nor,  president  of  the  National  Foundation- 
March  on  Dimes,  says,  "The  log-rolling  and 
sheer  waste  which  accompany  ill-advised, 
massive  government  appropriations  could 
undermine  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
whole  scientific  enterprise." 

Most  concerned  of  all  is  Congress.  A  half- 
dozen  committees  have  launched  full-scale 
Investigations,  audited  books,  held  hearings. 
quizzed  federal  officials  and  Issued  reports. 
After  years  of  hacking  his  way  through  the 
complex  jungle  of  federal  research.  Rep. 
Richard  Roudebush.  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronutlcs  Committee,  concludes  that 
there  have  been  "senseless,  tragic  abuses  of 
legitimate  scientific  inqvilry."  The  Indiana 
lawmaker  says  bluntly:  "The  public  has  been 
taken." 

Here  are  the  main  reasons  why : 

Everybody's  In  the  act.  Recently,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  attempted  to  index  the 
government's  sprawling  research  program. 
After  months  of  digging,  the  Library's  ex- 
perts reported  that  no  one  in  the  federal 
government  knows  precisely  how  many  gov- 
ernment-supported laboratories  are  in  oper- 
ation, where  they  are  located  or  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
NASA  are  the  giants  of  federal  research.  But 
more  than  30  other  agencies  have  hopped 
aboard  the  bandwagon.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  spends  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  on  research  ventures,  among 
them:  "Understanding  the  Fourth-Grade 
Slump  In  Creative  Thinking."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  spent  Ave  years  revising 
pickle  standards,  spelling  out  In  minute  de- 
tail the  difference  between  curved  and 
crooked  pickles. 

The  Commerce  Department  hired  a  private 
accounting  firm  to  determine  why  shipping 
rates  are  lower  on  Imported  goods  than  on 
exported  ones.  Among  the  explanations:  It 
is  "more  expensive  to  load  and  stow  cargo 
than  to  unload  it."  Chairman  John  Rooney, 
of  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
overseeing  Commerce,  blew  up.  "Did  you 
have  to  spend  $95,000  to  find  that  out?"  he 
asked.  "Any  hatch  boss  on  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  could  have  given  you  the  answer, 
without  cost." 

One  consequence  of  the  research  craze  Is 
that  federal  agencies  have  orbited  into  areas 
far  beyond  their  legitimate  purview.  For 
example,  despite  the  reams  of  election  anal- 
yses offered  by  news  media,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  doled  out  taxpayer  dol- 
lars for  a  computerized  study  of  the  1966 
Maryland  gubernatorial  campaign. 

Much  of  the  federally  financed  research 
f.ill8  to  meet  what  a  House  Government  Op- 
erations subcommittee  has  termed  "the  test 
of  urgency."  The  number  of  trivial  projects 
has  led  one  prominent  scientist  to  explain: 
"We  see  bewildered  youngsters  composing  re- 
search papers  like  abstract  paintings,  pick- 
ing some  colorful  and  fashionable  words  from 
recent  literature,  then  reshuffling  and  re- 
combinlng  them  Into  another  conglomerate, 
both  undigested  and  indigestible.  Narrow 
specialists  lavish  their  pet  techniques  in  yet 
another  dozen  ways  on  what  has  already 
been  superabundantly  established  to  every- 
one's satisfaction." 


Many  projects  are  "makework."  Sen.  Wil- 
Ham  Proxmlre.  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  haa  repeatedly  accused  federal 
officials  of  engaging  in  "research  for  the  sake 
of  research,"  In  costly  projects  of  little  bene- 
fit  to  the  taxpayer.  "And  the  worst  offender 
of  all,"  Proxmlre  adds,  "Is  the  National  In- 
scltutes  of  Health."  The  Senator  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  justification  for  NIH 
support  last  year  of  such  marginal  projects 
as  "A  Social  History  of  French  Medicine, 
1789-1815"  ($11,782);  "Emergence  of  Pollti- 
cal  Leadership:  Indians  In  Fiji"  ($10,917); 
and  "Changing  Patterns  of  (Moslem)  Family 
Life"  ($28,755). 

The  research  bug  has  also  bitten  the 
commanding  generals  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
Hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  does  not  award  lucra- 
tive contracts  to  private  researchers  who 
operate  what  the  magazine  New  Republic 
terms  a  "profitable  parasite  industry  at  the 
fringes  of  government."  National  Analysts 
Inc..  a  Philadelphia  research  firm,  was  asked, 
for  Instance,  to  gauge  "low-income"  reaction 
to  "It's  What's  Happening,  Baby!",  a  na- 
tionally televised  rock  'n'  roll  show  extolling 
the  Job  Corps.  Critics  roasted  the  program 
as  "tasteless,  degrading  and  obscene."  but 
OEO  shelled  out  $39,000  to  determine  why 
some  underprivileged  youths  reacted  favor- 
ably to  it,  while  others  did  not. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
financed  Individual  foreign  junkets  of  what 
might  well  be  considered  dubious  worth. 
Consider  the  case  of  Stephen  Smale,  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  mathematician  work- 
ing on  an  NSF  project  who  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  traveling  In  Europe,  with  taxpay- 
ers picking  up  the  $6,556  tab.  A  virulent  foe 
of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  Smale  had  organ- 
ized California  demonstrations  aimed  at 
halting  troop  trains.  In  Paris,  he  helped 
draft  an  antl-Amerlcan  resolution.  In 
Moscow  for  a  mathematicians'  convention, 
he  held  a  press  conference  at  which — al- 
though he  attacked  Moscow's  repressive  Intel- 
lectual atmosphere — he  called  what  his  own 
government  was  doing  In  Vietnam  "much 
more  dangerous  and  brutal"  than  the  Soviet*' 
massacre  of  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
10  years  earlier. 

Outraged,  Representative  Roudebush  fired 
off  an  angry  letter  to  NSF  director  Leland 
Haworth,  insisting  that  federal  tax  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  send  abroad  indi- 
viduals who  would  "rvm  down  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  government." 

UNrVEKSlTIES  SCRAMBLE  FOR  THE  DOLLARS 

Oovernxnent  agencies  annually  underwrite 
$2  billion  in  university  research  alone.  In- 
tensive investigation  convinced  the  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Technical  Programs  that  massive  research 
grants  have  actually  harmed  higher  educa- 
tion by  "excessively  diverting  scientific  man- 
power from  teaching." 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  chairman  of  this 
group,  estimates  that  more  than  40.000 
faculty  members  have  left  the  classrooms  to 
work  on  federally  financed  research.  He 
echoes  the  warning  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Lipplncott, 
a  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, that  goverrunent  support  of  research 
Is  "potentially  the  most  powerful  destructive 
force  the  higher  education  system  has  ever 
faced." 

■  One  institution,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, receives  $400  million  a  year  in  federal 
research  funds — and  leading  members  of  Its 
faculty  are  apprehensive  about  this.  Soci- 
ology professor  Robert  A.  Nisbet  recently 
charged  that  many  of  the  research  projects 
at  California  and  other  large  public  uni- 
versities could  "more  easily  and  appropri- 
ately be  placed  in  non-university  settings." 
He  noted  disapprovingly  the  growing  practice 
in  many  universities  of  opening  Washington 
offices,  manned  by  "experts  In  the  art  of 
catching  the  scent  of  dollars  over  the  hort- 
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2on."  (More  than  two  dozen  colleges  and 
universities  now  employ  Washington 
lobbyists.) 

Several  colleges  receive  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  their  operating  budgets  from  federal 
research  projects.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
grants  go  to  a  relatively  few  universities. 
Eesult?  Says  a  North  Dakota  educator: 
"The  small  Institutions  have  been  subject  to 
60  much  faculty  raiding  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful applicants  lor  federal  research  funds 
that  higher  education  of  acceptable  quality 
IB  moving  beyond  the  reach  of  many  young 
Americans." 

Smoke  screens  veil  waste.  It  la  difficult  for 
any  member  of  Congress  to  question  the 
massive  research  expenditures  earmarked 
for  "national  defense."  But  the  Special  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  uncovered  a 
shocking  situation  when  it  probed  the  Aero- 
space Corporation,  a  "non-profit,"  Pentagon- 
created  missile-research  firm.  To  put  It 
bluntly — and  the  subcommittee  did — Aero- 
space officials  have  been  getting  fat  at  the 
public  trough.  For  Instance,  president  Ivan 
Getting  received  a  pay  hike  of  $45,000  when 
he  left  private  Industry  (Raytheon  Co.)  and 
joined  Aerospace  at  $90,000  a  year — a  salary 
more  than  double  that  paid  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara.  In  addition,  Getting 
was  given  a  $350,000  life-insurance  policy,  a 
retirement  program  that  costs  taxpayers 
)9,000  a  year,  and  an  expense  account  that 
covered  such  Incidentals  as  $3,113  for  trans- 
porting his  yacht  from  Massachusetts  to 
California. 

Investigations  for  the  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subconunlttee  xincovered  a  simi- 
lar situation  when  they  audited  the  books 
of  another  government-financed  research 
firm.  One  of  Its  vice  presidents,  apparently 
unable  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  $42,900  salary 
plus  a  $5,000  expense  account,  was  handed 
another  $22,381  In  taxpayer  funds  for  the 
mortgage  payments  and  caretaker  fees  of 
his  private  estate.  From  1956  to  1964.  the 
Pentagon  funneled  more  than  $40  million 
into  this  firm.  Yet  nowhere  In  the  govern- 
ment files  are  records  of  Its  contract  negoti- 
ations to  be  found.  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  George  Mahon  says  flatly 
that  the  records,  required  by  law,  "do  not 
exist." 

Then  consider  the  Infamous  case  of  Proj- 
ect Mohole,  unveiled  in  1961  as  a  "truly 
exciting"  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of  our 
planet's  structure  by  boring  a  hole  three 
miles  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Into  the  mantle  of  the  earth.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  officials  assured 
Congress  that  the  project  would  cost  no 
more  than  $20  million.  Within  five  years 
they  had  hiked  the  price  tag  to  $127  million! 
Why  the  splrallng  cost?  The  record  shows 
that  an  NSF  panel  set  up  in  1961  to  review 
potential  contractors  rated  the  Texas  firm 
of  Brown  and  Root  as  least  qualified  of  five 
companies  under  consideration.  Nevertheless. 
Brown  and  Root  (with  virtually  no  experi- 
ence In  deep-water  or  deep-well  drilling,  but 
with  White  House  connections)  was  later 
awarded  the  Mohole  contract,  at  a  price  al- 
most double  the  lowest  bid. 

By  1966,  Project  Mohole  was  so  far  behind 
schedule  that  disgusted  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  refused  to 
approve  that  year's  $19.7  million  request. 
But  at  this  point  the  President  made  an 
extraordinary  appeal  for  the  restoration  of 
funds,  as  did  administration  lobbyists. 

Then  came  the  bombshell.  It  became 
known  that  shortly  before  the  President 
turned  the  screws  on  a  reluctant  Congress, 
the  family  of  Brown  and  Root's  board  chair- 
man. George  Brown,  had  contributed  $23,000 
to  the  "President's  Club,"  a  Democratic 
fund-raising  group.  Outraged  Congressmen 
now  killed  off  Mohole — at  least  temporarily. 
Research  dollars  are  used  to  Influence 
public  opinion.    The  Pentagon,  often  accused 


the  news  management,  contracted  in  1966 
for  a  $69,400  study  of  public  reaction  to 
controlled  press  releases  and  the  withholding 
of  Information.  The  project  was  canceled 
only  after  Rep.  John  Moss,  crusading  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subconunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Information,  denounced  the  plan  as 
"totally  Inappropriate  to  our  free  society." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced with  fanfare  last  year  that  It  would 
hire  prominent  social  scientists  to  conduct 
"independent"  appraisals  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. What  the  OEO  didn't  say  was  that 
anti-poverty  officials  would  retain  absolute 
authority  to  prohibit  publication  of  the  In- 
vestigators' findings.  "These  scholarly 
studies  of  the  War  on  Poverty  will  be  used 
to  defend  future  budget  requests  and  to 
persuade  public  opinion,"  the  Washington 
Post  commented  sharply.  "The  public, 
which  is  paying  for  them,  would  like  to  see 
the  adverse  results  as  well  as  the  favorable 
ones." 

Fifteen  miles  from  downtown  Washington, 
In  Springfield,  Va.,  stands  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion, a  brlck-and-glass  monument  to  govern- 
ment's obsession  with  research.  Occupied  for 
less  than  three  years,  the  30.000-6quare-foot 
warehouse  Is  already  bulging  at  the  seams. 
Nearly  half  a  million  federally  financed  sci- 
entific reports  are  stacked  In  piles  15  feet 
high,  and  as  many  as  65,000  more  are  ex- 
pected this  year. 

Government  publicists  grandiosely  speak 
of  a  federally  spurred  "knowledge  explosion," 
but  leading  scientists  dissent.  Dr.  Paul 
Weiss,  for  one,  argues  that  the  sheer  number 
of  reports  Is  no  more  Indicative  of  progress 
than  "the  amount  of  junk  mall  reflects  eco- 
nomic growth."  It  is  time,  he  says,  to  re- 
place the  fetish  of  unfettered  research  with 
the  maxim  that  sclentlflc  Inquiry  "should 
have  a  purpose  and  be  selected  with  a  sense 
of  relevance." 

At  Its  current  rate  of  Increase,  the  an- 
nual price  tag  for  federal  research  Is  expected 
to  reach  $20  billion  by  1970.  Here  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  all  political  leaders  who  believe 
In  responsible  government  to  express  them- 
selves. Here  Is  a  specific  area  where.  Irref- 
utably, the  monstrous  federal  budget  can  be 
cut — now. 


Congress  and  this  great  Nation — to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  its  continued 
actions  of  religious  persecution. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  join  me  and  support  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution,  which  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  is  opposed  to  Infringement  of  this 
freedom  anywhere  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  ha,s  made  clear 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by  singling  them 
out  for  extreme  purUshment  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic offenses,  by  confiscating  synagogues, 
by  closing  Jewish  cemeteries,  by  arresting 
rabbis  and  lay  religion  leaders,  by  curtailing 
religious  obser\'ances,  by  discriminating 
against  Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access 
to  nigher  education,  by  imposing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with  their 
famlUes  In  other  lands,  and  by  other  acts 
that  oppress  Jews  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faitli;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  Its  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion 
with  specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may 
know  whether  there  Is  a  genuine  hope  for 
a  new  day  of  better  understanding  among  all 
people:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  presecutlon  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  be  condemned,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity 
cease  executing  persons  for  alleged  economic 
offenses,  and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by 
Jews  and  all  others  within  Its  borders. 


ATTITUDES  AND  ACTIONS  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  TOWARD  ITS  MI- 
NORITY GROUPS  AND  FAMILIES 
TORN  APART  BY  WORLD  WAR  H 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
of  good  will  throughout  the  world  have 
long  been  concerned  and  have  repeatedly 
raised  their  voices  against  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  its  minority  groups 
and  those  families  torn  apart  by  World 
War  n.  The  most  abusive  aspects  of 
those  attitudes  and  actions  have  been 
against  the  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  the  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  religion  set  forth  in  the  Soviet 
Constitution. 

To  express  my  indignation  and  con- 
cern, and,  I  am  certain,  the  indignation 
and  concern  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country,  on  January  17,  1967,  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  68 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense  of 


AMERICA  SHOULD  REPAY  HER 
DEBTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  ob- 
served that  if  a  man  does  not  keep  his 
friendships  in  good  repair,  he  will  soon 
discover  that  he  has  no  friends.  This 
caution  is  as  sound  for  nations  as  it  is 
for  individuals. 

Throughout  our  history,  America  has 
been  served  well  by  her  friends — not  just 
by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  main- 
tained formal  alliances  or  informal  ac- 
cords, but  also  by  the  individuals  from 
many  countries  who  have  given  gener- 
ously and  freely  of  their  time,  talents, 
and  wealth  to  help  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens. 

In  every  international  war  in  which 
we  have  become  engaged,  individual 
Americans,  military  and  civilian,  have 
been  saved  from  death,  rescued  from 
capture,  protected,  and  aided  In  escape 
by  the  friends  they  found  behind  enemy 
lines  or  in  the  midst  of  battle  zones. 
Many  of  these  benefactors  are  anony- 
mous. Most  of  them  risked  their  lives, 
endangered  their  families,  and  Jeopard- 
ized their  property  by  aiding  Americans. 
All  of  them  served  our  Nation  and  de- 
serve our  gratitude. 

Of  course,  we  can  never  fully  repay 
these   debts.    In  some   cases   we  have 
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tried,  and  have  rewarded  mendships 
lavishly.  In  others,  though,  ottr  thanks 
have  been  too  little  and  too  laie.  If  we 
wish  to  keep  these  friendship^  in  good 
repair,  and  to  sustain  the  feelirjg  of  good 
will  toward  America  which  endiires  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  show,  time  after  time, 
that  America  does  not  forget  h&r  friends. 

One  friend  who  has  long  merited,  and 
now  needs,  our  help  is  a  gpntleman 
named  Demetrio  Sarsfleld  S^azar,  of 
Naples,  Italy.  When  I  was  in  Naples  last 
fall,  I  met  Count  Salazar  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tremendous  services 
which  he  performed  for  Ameriians  dur- 
ing World  War  n — services  fjor  which 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  repaid.^ 

Coimt  Salazar  was  born  in  Naples  on 
June  16,  1884.  His  father  once  served 
as  Italian  Ambassador  to  Dublin.  The 
Count  himself  became  a  British  citizen 
in  1916,  and  since  that  time  [has  held 
many  responsible  positions,  Including 
that  of  aide-interpreter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

In  1940.  soon  after  the  ouibreak  of 
war,  Coimt  Salazar  was  intimed  by 
Mussolini's  government  in  a  detention 
camp  for  British  citizens  neat  Naples. 
During  the  following  2  years  hfe  became 
camp  leader,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
leased to  serve  as  liaison  officer  with  the 
Swiss  delegation  visiting  detentibn  camps 
for  British  POW's  and  civilians.  |  In  these 
capacities  he  helped  many  intefnees  and 
was  able  to  improve  prisoner  tireatment 
and  camp  conditions  in  several  instances. 

In  1943,  after  Mussolini  had  been 
deposed  and  an  armistice  declaned,  many 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  eitherj  escaped 
or  were  released  from  detention  camps 
nm  by  the  Italians.  When  the  Germans 
moved  in  and  began  rounding; up  these 
servicemen.  Count  Salazar  wias  sum- 
moned by  the  British  legatioh  in  the 
Vatican  and  asked  to  help  rescue  and 
protect  the  fugitives.  During  jthe  next 
10  months,  until  the  arrival  of  ijhe  Allied 
forces  in  June  1944,  Count  Sallizar  per- 
formed these  dangerous  tasks  Iwith  ad- 
mirable persistence  and  great  effective- 
ness. 

His  methods  of  operation  hive  been 
described  both  In  Maj.  Sam  Deny's  book, 
"Rome  Escape  Line,"  and  In  !a  memo 
which  the  Count  himself  wrot^  in  1946. 
As  these  accounts  outline,  the  Cbunt  and 
his  colleagues  took  charge  of  tl^e  Amer- 
ican and  British  escapees  readhing  the 
British  Legation  and  the  Vatican:  pro- 
vided food,  clothing  and  temporary 
shelter  for  them ;  obtained  faked  identity 
cards ;  and  eventually,  through  a  compli- 
cated network,  forwarded  the  stldiers  to 
safer  hiding  places.  In  the  dourse  of 
this  difficult  work,  the  Count  maintained 
records  of  the  names  and  serial  Inumbers 
of  many  of  the  Americans  \fhom  he 
helped.  An  admittedly  partial  jlist  con- 
tains 173  names.  i 

Count  Salazar's  work  proceedled  under 
the  most  dangerous  conditions.  At  one 
point  In  December  1943.  he  wis  forced 
to  leave  his  apartment  and  talie  refuge 
suddenly  In  the  British  Embassy  just  be- 
fore Nazi  S.S.  troops  raided  hif  lodging 
and  smashed  all  his  furniture,  fis  Count 
Salazar  himself  observed  2  yeaprs  later: 

All  this  looks  very  simple  on  pa*er.  but  It 
was  nerve  wracking  work  at  the  r  sk  of  my 


life  as  the  Germans  had  put  a  reward  of  one 
million  lire  for  my  capture. 

In  addition  to  tremendous  amoimts  of 
time,  energy,  and  ability,  Coimt  Salazar 
Invested  a  substantial  share  of  his  per- 
sonal resources  in  saving  American  lives. 
He  reported  in  1946  that^- 

In  the  beginning,  I  gave  all  my  spare  suits, 
shlrta,  boots,  etc.,  until  I  got  permission 
(from  the  British  Legation)  to  purchase 
about  200,000  lire  of  clothes  on  credit  and 
my  jjersonal  guarantee.  ...  I  also  supplied 
false  Identity  cards  for  which  I  used  to  pay 
rather  highly  and  at  my  expense  as  I  was  told 
that  money  was  to  be  used  only  for  clothing. 

At  my  request.  Consul  General  Homer 
M.  Bylngton,  Jr.,  and  Vice  Consul  Rus- 
sell, of  the  American  consulate  In  Naples, 
have  thoroughly  investigated  all  avail- 
able records  in  an  effort  to  determine,  in 
dollars,  the  amoimt  contributed  in  cash 
and  kind  by  Count  Salazar  for  the  rescue 
of  Americans  in  Italy  in  1943-44.  Al- 
though records  are  understandably  in- 
complete, Count  Salazar  has  given  them 
the  surviving  minute  sheets  on  which  he 
recorded  at  the  time  many  of  his  ex- 
penditures and  the  reimbursements  re- 
ceived from  the  British.  The  amounts 
which  he  reported  as  being  "short,"  and 
which  he  pa'd  from  his  own  pocket,  total 
149,534  lire,  which  at  wartime  exchange 
rates  equalled  acout  $935.  Since  these 
existing  notes  cover  only  the  period  of 
December  1943  through  April  1944.  while 
the  Counts  efforts  lasted  from  Septem- 
ber 1943  through  June  1944,  he  has  esti- 
mated that  the  documented  sums  may 
represent  only  about  two-thirds  of  his 
full  personal  investment.  If  this  Is  true, 
the  total  of  his  unreimbursed  expenses  on 
behalf  of  American  servicemen  may  ap- 
proach $1,400,  again  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
change rate  and  prices  of  1944. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Count  Salazar  deserves 
our  gratitude.  He  also  needs  our  help. 
Now  82  years  old,  he  has  lost  all  of  his 
capital  and  sold  most  of  his  property,  and 
now  is  sustained  only  by  a  pension  of  52 
pounds  per  year  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, small  contributions  from  the 
Anglo-American  nursing  home  and  the 
British  Officers'  Association,  and  gifts  of 
food  from  friends.  His  income  of  less 
than  $50  per  month  must  support  not 
only  himself,  but  also  his  two  small 
daughters.  Bedridden  by  a  recent  stroke 
and  bronchial  asthma,  he  lives  with  his 
daughters  in  desperate  poverty  in  an 
attic  In  a  Naples  slum. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  already  de- 
layed far  too  long  any  repayment  to 
Count  Salazar  for  the  great  investments 
of  time  and  resources  which  he  made 
during  World  War  n  as  a  friend  of 
Americans  and  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  not  perpetuate  our  negligence, 
but  rather  should  act  now  to  pay  him 
adequately  for  his  services,  and  In  so 
doing  express  at  least  part  of  the  grati- 
tude owed  him  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  compensate  Demetrio  Sarsfleld 
Salazar  for  the  expenses  he  bore  so  will- 
ingly during  that  troubled  time  In  Italy. 
Since  both  his  monetary  burdens  and 
his  tremendous  effectiveness  are  uniquely 
well  documented,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  on  this  bill,  and  to  demon- 
strate again  that  America  Intends  to  keep 
such  friendships  in  good  repair. 


I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  memorandums  pre- 
pared by  Vice  Consul  Russell  and  a  par- 
tial list  compiled  by  Count  Salazar  of 
the  servicemen  he  assisted. 

If  any  of  these  men  are  now  able  to 
do  so,  they  may  individually  wish  to  help 
their  Government  in  helping  a  man  who 
once  helped  them. 

Report  on  Count  Demetrio  Sarsfteld  Sala- 
zar's    AcrrvniES     on     Behalf     op     U.S. 
MnjTARY  Personnel  During  World  War  n 
I.  biographic  information 

Count  Demetrio  Sarsfleld  Salazar  was  born 
In  Naples  on  June  16,  1884.  His  father  was 
at  one  time  Italian  Ambassador  to  Dublin. 
The  Count  was  naturalized  as  a  British  citi- 
zen on  July  1,  1916  and  received  a  temporary 
officer's  commission  In  the  British  Army  on 
March  8.  1917.  Among  other  responsible  po- 
sitions he  subsequently  served  as  Aide-In- 
terpreter to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  Is  the 
bearer  of  a  British  passport  (No.  C  39284) 
Issued  at  Rome  on  April  5,  1956. 

Count  Salazar  was  thrice  married.  By  hta 
third  wife,  Anna  Maria  Sarzfield  Salazar 
(nee  Pino),  whom  he  married  on  May  li, 
1947,  he  had  two  daughters:  Patricia  (bom 
May  13.  1950)  and  Caterlna  (born  January 
19,  1952) .  Under  British  nationality  law  the 
girls  do  not  have  the  right  to  British  na- 
tionality and  therefore  bear  the  Italian  na- 
tionality derived  from  the  nationality  of  their 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  Count 
Salazar's  third  wife  died  on  February  1,  1960 
of  tuberculosis,  leaving  him  with  the  care  of 
two  young  daughters. 

At  one  time  the  agent  In  Naples  for  the 
Rootes  Group  and  DKW  automobile  firms. 
Count  Salazar  was  apparently  "squeezed  out" 
of  the  business  In  1958  by  his  Italian  part- 
ners with  little  or  no  compensation.  He 
has  been  in  increasingly  bad  financial  stralta 
since  that  time  and,  after  selling  virtually  all 
of  his  family's  saleable  property,  his  condi- 
tion Is  now  desperate. 

He  Is  sustained  by  a  52  pounds  per  year 
pension  from  the  British  Government  based 
on  the  loss  of  a  son  (by  an  earlier  marriage) 
as  an  RAP  pilot  during  World  War  II  and  by 
small  contributions  from  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can nursing  home  and  the  British  Officers' 
Association.  His  total  income  Is  less  than 
$50  jer  month.  This  amount  does  not  cover 
all  his  expenses  and  most  of  the  family's 
food  Is  contributed  by  a  few  friends  and 
benefactors  In  Naples. 

The  Count  recently  suffered  a  stroke  which 
has  left  him  bedridden  and  has  been  afflicted 
with  bronchial  asthma  for  several  years.  At 
82  and  In  such  weak  physical  condition  he 
believes  that  repatriation  to  England,  which 
he  has  not  visited  for  40  years  and  where  he 
has  no  close  relatives,  would  kill  blm. 

n.  WARTiMZ  activities 
Count  Salazar  was  Interned  In  an  Italian 
detention  camp  for  British  subjects  near 
Naples  during  the  jjerlod  1940-42  and  be- 
came Camp  Leader.  He  was  later  released  to 
become  a  liaison  officer  visiting  POW  and 
civilian  detention  camps  for  British  nationals 
with  the  Swiss  Delegation.  According  to 
three  British  nationals  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate In  Naples  (Mr.  Charles  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Albert  Spurle  and  Mr.  William  Spurle)  who 
knew  him  In  Italy  during  this  period.  Count 
Salazar  was  able  to  help  many  Internees  and 
POW's  in  particular  distress  and,  In  some 
cases,  managed  to  Improve  camp  standards 
and  the  general  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
With  the  ouster  of  Mussolini  In  July  1943 
and  the  declaration  of  an  Armistice  In  Sep- 
tember a  chaotic  situation  resulted  In  which 
many  Allied  prisoners  of  war  were  either 
released  or  escaped  from  Italian-controlled 
detention  camps.  When  German  forces 
moved  In  to  gain  control  of  the  situation 
they  began  to  hunt  down  the  escaped  Allied 
personnel  at  large  In  Italy.  As  described  In 
Sam  Derry's  book  Rome  Escape  Line  (George 
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C.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  1960)  these  es- 
capees In  many  cases  attempted  without  suc- 
cess to  gain  shelter  In  the  Vatican.  As  de- 
scribed In  the  Derry  book,  see  pages  46-47. 
63-64,  90  and  199,  and  In  the  attached  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  Count  Salazar  (#1 
drafted  In  1946,  #2  prepared  recently  by 
Count  Salazar  at  the  request  of  Mr.  William 
O.  Bench,  British  Officers'  Association  rep- 
resentative In  Naples)  these  escapees.  In- 
cluding many  Americans,  were  eventually 
referred  to  Coimt  Salazar. 

At  continual  risk  of  his  life.  Count  Salazar 
passed  the  British  (Including  Dominion) 
and  American  escapees  who  came  to  him 
along  to  other  members  of  his  network  who 
tild  them  and  arranged  to  provide  them  with 
an  Initial  quantity  of  clothes,  food  and  cig- 
arettes. The  money,  and,  In  some  cases,  the 
goods  and  clothes  themselves  were  provided 
by  the  British  Legation  In  the  Vatican  for 
the  British  and  Dominion  troops  handled. 
Count  Salazar  states  that  although  be  was 
sometimes  able  to  provide  these  Items  to 
Amerlcjan  escapees  from  British  supplies.  In 
about  60%  of  the  cases  he  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  material  for  the  Americans. 
The  cost  of  this  Initial  "packed;"  Count  Sala- 
zar estimates  at  about  1000  lire  (wartime) 
(roughly  equivalent  to  $6.65)'  per  escapee. 
This  sum  was  provided  by  the  Count  to  con- 
tacts further  along  In  the  escape  chain  who 
then  purchased  the  clothes,  food  and  ciga- 
rettes. The  American  escapees  subsequently 
mingled  with  their  far  more  numerous  Brit- 
ish counterparts  and  were  settled  by  the 
(fount's  contacts  In  safe  hideout.  The  funds 
for  their  long-term  maintenance  were  then 
provided  out  of  a  common  "pot"  which  was 
furnished  by  the  British  Legation  to  the 
Vatican.  In  addition  to  his  unreimbursed 
expenses  for  the  Initial  packet  given  to  many 
of  the  American  escapees.  Count  Salazar 
states  that  he  personally  paid  for  false  Iden- 
tity cards  for  about  30  of  the  Americans  who 
were  hidden  In  Rome  or  Its  nearby  suburbs 
and  who  therefore  needed  Identity  docu- 
ments more  than  their  compatriots  hidden  In 
the  country.  The  cost  of  these  cards  he  esti- 
mates at  1200  wartime  lire  (roughly  equiva- 
lent to  $8.00) .»  They  were  purchased  through 
a  contact  named  Plorentlno  from  forgers 
active  In  Rome  at  the  time. 

The  list  attached  to  document  #2  men- 
tioned above  lists  the  names  and  serial  n\im- 
bers  of  most  of  the  Americans  aided  by  Count 
Salazar.    It  was  submitted  by  him  In  1944  to 


» It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  derive  a  dollar 
equivalent  for  the  value  of  wartime  Italian 
lire  In  Rome,  September  1943-June  1944 
which  Count  Salazar  was  f>aylng  out.  1  have 
done  so  on  the  basis  of  statements  made  by 
Major  Derry  In  his  book  cited  above.  As  the 
administrative  head  of  the  entire  Rome  or- 
ganization he  was  dispensing  large  stuns  In 
British  pounds  and  Italian  lire  and  was  In  a 
good  position  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
effective  value  of  the  lire  vis  a  vis  the  pound, 
then  officially  worth  US$4.03.  On  page  89  of 
his  book  he  states  that  "In  purchasing  terms 
120  lire  represented  about  four  shillings". 
Later,  on  page  116,  he  cites  a  transaction  In 
which  English  pounds  were  exchanged  on  the 
black  market  for  650  lire  per  pound  and  on 
page  117  he  mentions  exchange  rates  of  450 
and  525  lire  per  pound.  The  rate  obviously 
fluctuated  sharply  and  I  have  derived  a  lire- 
dollar  rate  of  150  lire  per  dollar  from  the 
figures  cited  on  page  89. 

'  Count  Salazar  has  not  been  Informed  of 
the  estimated  dollar  amount  of  his  claim 
made  by  the  reporting  officer  and  all  the 
Count's  own  estimates  have  been  made  In 
terms  of  1943-44  Italian  lire  for  which  he 
does  not  recall  the  exchange  value.  This 
course  was  taken  Initially  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  claim  Influenced  by  the  Count's 
present  financial  needs  and,  once  the  dollar 
amount  was  calculated,  to  avoid  raising  his 
hopes  excessively. 


the  British  Minister  In  the  Vatican,  Sir 
D'Arcy  Osborne.  Although  the  Count  be- 
lieves that  some  of  the  Americans  aided  were 
not  Included  on  the  list  he  refuses  to  make 
any  claim  for  those  not  named.  Those  In- 
cluded on  the  list  number  173.  Taking  the 
Count's  estimate  that  he  paid  out  of  pocket 
1000  wartime  lire  each  for  60%  of  those 
Americans  aided  plus  1200  wartime  lire  for 
about  30  Identity  documents  for  Americans 
hidden  In  Rome  Itself,  his  total  claim  would 
amount  to  140,000  wartime  lire  or  approxi- 
mately $935. 

in.  comment 
As  a  result  of  Interviews  with  three  persons 
at  the  British  Consulate  In  Naples  who  knew 
Count  Salazar  during  the  war,  reading  the 
Derry  book  concerning  the  British  organized 
network  for  aiding  escaped  prisoners  of  war 
In  Rome  during  1943-44  and  talking  with  the 
Count  himself  about  his  wartime  activities 
(the  latter  rendered  difficult  because  of  bis 
stroke),  the  reporting  officer  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  of  his  valuable  and 
often  courageous  efforts  on  behalf  of  Allied 
civilian  and  military  prisoners  and  escapees  In 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  The  reporting 
officer  has  also  been  Impressed  with  Count 
Salazar's  evident  personal  modesty  and  In- 
tegrity. Although  he  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  latter's  estimate  regarding  per- 
sonal funds  expended  to  aid  American  per- 
sonnel, the  figures  supplied  appear  to  him  to 
be  unlnflated  and  reasonable  In  the  light  of 
evidence  presented  In  the  Derry  book.  A 
final  point  to  be  noted  In  Judging  the  Count's 
testimony  Is  that  Mrs.  William  Bench,  the 
wife  of  the  British  Officers'  Association  repre- 
sentative In  Naples,  states  that  she  urged 
Count  Salazar  to  provide  Information  to  the 
American  Consulate  General  concerning  his 
wartime  activities  and  that  he  did  not  do  so 
on  his  own  initiative. 


Explanatory  Notes 

Documents  labeled  1.  and  2a-b  represent 
further  biographic  data  on  Count  Salazar 
which  may  be  useful  to  you.  Documents  la- 
beled 3a-d  are  photostats  of  coded  listings  of 
the  Counts  contacts  within  the  "Rome  net- 
work" and  places  where  escaped  Allied  POWs 
were  concealed.  Document  #4  Is  a  sample  of 
the  type  of  Intelligence  report  which  the 
Count  often  submitted  to  the  British  and 
American  Legations  at  the  Vatican. 

The  most  Important  documents  for  use  In 
supporting  the  Count's  case  are  labeled  5a-q. 
These  represent  an  incomplete  file  of  the 
Count's  minutes  covering  receipts  from  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Vatican  and  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  Allied  escapees.  These 
minute  sheets  prepared  at  the  time  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Legation  In  many  cases 
bear  a  handwritten  notation  "short"  accom- 
panied by  a  figure  which  Count  Salazar  states 
represents  primarily  out  of  pocket  expendi- 
tures to  Americans.  Adding  these  "short" 
figures  produces  a  total  of  149,534  lire  which 
Is  rather  close  to  the  140,000  lire  ($935*)  es- 
timate of  claim  made  In  the  January  25 
report. 

Two  problems  are  raised  by  the  Count's 
minute  sheets.  On  the  one  hand,  sheet  5a 
at  item  2  shows  that  the  cost  of  false  Identity 
cards  was  1,000  lire  each  and  the  Count  con- 
firms that  the  same  price  was  paid  for  all 
cards.  The  January  25  report  quoted  the 
Count's  estimate  that  these  cards  cost  1,200 
lire  and  thus  the  amount  of  his  claim  derived 
from  this  Item  would  have  to  be  reduced  by 
1/6.  On  the  other  hand,  these  minute 
sheets  on  which  the  Coimt  has  calculated  his 
out  of  pocket  "shortage"  represent  only  the 
period  December  1943-Aprll  1944  whereas  his 
activities  actually  extended  from  September 
1943-June  1944.  Count  Salazar  estimates 
that  the  minute  sheets  enclosed  only  repre- 
sent about  %  of  his  actual  unreimbursed  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  Americans.  This 
would  suggest  that  his  estimate  of  total  ex- 


penditures reported  in  the  January  25  report 
were  low  by  about  ^ . 

The  reporting  officer  believes  that  the 
Count's  original  (January)  estimate  may 
have  been  low  and  that  he  was  bending  over 
backwards  not  to  claim  too  much.  However, 
account  keeping  by  nationality  under  war- 
time conditions  and  now  subject  to  the  ex- 
actness of  memory  of  an  82  year  old  gentle- 
man can  hardly  be  precise. 

Ashton,  T.  P.,  Pvt. — 11064938. 

Bass,  W.  A.— 14042813. 

Baukenna.  E.  J.,  Sgt. — 35024719. 

Baylan,  W.,  Jr. — 3230462. 

Been,  Lieut.  Raymond  V. 

Belsma,  Major  Alfred  D. 

Blacket,  G.  R.— 34519785. 

Brobeck,  Arthur — 34285309. 

Brodnlak.  Sgt.  A.  R.— 32460028. 

Cain,  H.  S.— 34670016. 

Capeheart,  Lieut.  J.  G. — 0-791362. 

Carnathan,  R.  C. — 34625098. 

Castle  S/Sgt.  G.— 15055054. 

Catledge,  Lt.  R.  G. — 0-748366. 

Clark,  Sgt.  C.  C. — 34051438. 

Clem,  Lt.  Roy— O-672033/T42. 

Cook,  Sgt.  N.  E.— 35470690. 

Cooper,  Sgt.  H. — 654628. 

Cooper,  Sgt.  L. — 6653052. 

Coto,  Pfc,  W.  W.— 11011629. 

Cox,  G.  P.— 33535580. 

Crow,  J.  R.— 34065827. 

Curoles,  Lt.  L.  E.— 0-733836. 

Daoust,  W. — ? 

Delisle,  S/Sgt.  H.  W.— 32276510. 

Delouchs,  Lt.  R.  T.— 0-795366. 

Derau.  S. — 33185323. 

Deutsch.  H.— 10800168. 

Dewey,  Cpl.  S. — 12005009. 

Downey,  Major  R.  J. — 0-23233. 

Downs,  E.,  60957679. 

Drlnkwater,  Cpl.  H..  31115677. 

Dukate,  Cpt.  E.  E.,  0-739924.       ' , 

Dumas,  Floyd,  32213910. 

Dyda,  Pfc.  C,  33183989. 

Eaton,  Sgt.  R.  E.,  19059340. 

Edwards,  Sgt.  H.,  16052117. 

Edwards,  Lt.  J.  C,  0-659942. 

Espinla,  Cpl.  S..  37354115. 

Everett.  Sgt.  C,  16010254. 

Pancourt,  Pfc,  J.  L.,  13096724. 

Passoulls,  Lt.  S.  G..  0-744871. 

Flounders,  Sgt.  T.  E. — ? 

Fowler,  T.  L.,  34530417. 

Frasca.  G.,  17006159. 

Friedman,  Sgt.  E.,  —  ? 

Gardner,  S/Sgt.  W.  J.,  32338039. 

Gibson,  Lt.  J.  C.  —  ? 

Glddlng,  Lt.  H.  R.  —  ? 

Green,  C.  P.  J.,  3355580. 

GrlfBn.  Lt.  E.,  O-660350. 

Gronsky,  Cpl.  W.  W.,  31062882. 

Guell,  M.  R.,  31305363. 

Gurrierl,  M.,  32204804. 

Hapton,  Sgt.  J.  W.,  6652900. 

Hanklns,  S/Sgt.  H.  W.,  20639901. 

Hape,  G.,  6276675. 

Hard,  Sgt.  J.,  12005378. 

Harrington,  Sgt.  D., — ? 

Harrison,  Cpt.  W.  A.,  O-1201262. 

Hawkins,  Lt. — ? 

Hayes,  S/Sgt.  W.  L.— 39380719. 

Hernandez,  N. — 38017377. 

Herzlng,  Sgt.  J.  J.— 37174271. 

Hlllman,  S/Sgt.— 15082385. 

Hryblncyak,  Sgt.  A.— 32212392. 

Hubbard,  C.  R— ? 

Humphrey.  Cpt.  B.  K.— 0-23476. 

Hurst,  S/Sgt.  L. — ? 

Incer,  Lt.  J. — ? 

Jackson,  Sgt.  W.— 38182160. 

Jennings,  Sgt.  G. — 37093761. 

Johnson,  Sgt.  E. — 6839131. 

Johnson,  Cpt.  K.  M. — 0-659988. 

Jordan,  C— 33593614. 

Joseph,  S/Sgt.  E.  T.— 11094580. 

Joulman.  P.  J. — 13185171. 

Kasun,  S/Sgt.  M.— 33000539. 

Kelrsey,  S/Sgt.  G.  H— 380890004. 

KeUy,  S/Sgt.  W.  T.— 34076306. 

KemlUlano,  H. — ? 
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Kennedy,  C.  J.— 34621668. 

Kerr.  G— 37353883. 

Kohlrleser.  T/Sgt.  N.  H.— ? 

Konvallnka.  Lt.  H.  P.— 0-744857. 

Koziol,  J.  E.— 31288013. 

Kunkler,  Pfc.  R.  W.— 35605586. 

Kurtz.  G. — ? 

Lanier.  Sgt.  M.  D. — 14067698. 

Lawler.  Cpt.  M.  J.— 0-378186. 

Laybe.  T/Sgt.  V.— 30844486. 

Lewis,  T. — ? 

Livingston,  E.  A.— 38040539. 

Lorenzo.  A.  J.— 31531740. 

Lucer,  Lt.  J.  A.—? 

Manbech,  G.  W. — ? 

Mayer,  Cpt.  W.  N.— ? 

Mints  R.  S.— 14062346. 

Moffetl.  J.  A.— 31101147. 

Moody,  C— 36590875. 

Morrison,  Lt.  W.  G.— O-740515. 

Moyer  (or  Moyers) ,  Sgt.  L. — 160525(^07. 

McCarver.  Capt.  M.  K. — ? 

McCoy,  Major — 7 

McDowell.  Lt.  C.  D.— O-807266. 

McLaughlin,  S/Sgt.  E.  H.— 31252563  , 

Nankins,  S/Sgt.— 20838801. 

Nelson,  Sgt.  W.— 13442656. 

Newby,  Pfc.  R.— 37591989. 

Newman.  Lt.  W.  L.— O-1307485. 

O'Nell,  J.  E.— 326776854. 

Pacclottl,  S/Sgt.  J.  C— 33057029. 

Parlett.  Lt.  D.  O.— O-740538. 

Parry,  Sgt.  L.  D. — ? 

Parsons,  Capt.  G. — ? 

Partridge,  Glen— 36743752. 

Payne.  T.  L.— 35026131. 

Pederson,  Lt.  W.  1. — 0-794682. 

Peiol,  S/Sgt.  A.  J. — 33324063. 

Perry.  Capt.  H.  O.— 0-2729655. 

Pickett,  Capt.  P.  D.— ? 

PistUll.  Pfc.  A.  v.— 32676140. 

Preller.  O.  W.— 13103118. 

Putnam.  Sgt.  G.  W. — 3188652. 

Randell,  PPC.  R.  L.— 33688141. 

Rascon,  A. — 39112633. 

Relmherr,  T/Sgt.  E.  A.— 34290593. 

Rigney,  Lt.  H.  D.— 0-796195. 

Rlney,  Lt.  Joseph  P. — ? 

Rlngler,  S/Sgt.  C.  E.— 35383051. 

Robinson,  Lt.  E.  E. — 0-731325. 

Romero,  Albert — ? 

Rose,  Lt.  Jack — 7 

Rose.  S/Sgt.  W.  A.— 20123753. 

Rouse.  S/Sgt.  W.  M.— 20123753. 

Rullen.  Capt.  D  W. — 0-724226. 

Sanford.  O.— 13053624. 

Scallsl.  T/Sgt.  B.  L.— 1406556. 

Schlsler.  Robert  P. — ? 

Sergakis.  T/Sgt.  J.  B.— 19072607. 

Sexton,  Lt.  W.  K.— O-730873/T45. 

Shearer.  Sgt.  F.— 18056181. 

Shrenke,  PPC.  J.  A.— 36741446. 

Slerreot,  Percy  D. — 724217. 

Simon,  R.  E.— 35394798. 

Simons.  S/Sgt.  O.  S. — ? 

Skowrow,  P.  A.— 36064940. 

Smith,  W.  P.— 34576781. 

Smithson,  Pfc.  H.  W.— 36627418. 

Sorrentlno,  S/Sgt.  J. — 32220859. 

Splro.  Lt.  J.  H.— 7 

Stevens,  S  Sgt.  H.  W. — ? 

Stewart,  Lt.  J.  B.— O-670657. 

Stokes,  S.  A.— 3233628. 

Stockwell,  Cpl.  H.  W.— 12003316. 

Stuake,  C.  W.— 33756981. 

Tasler,  T/Sgt.  N.  R.— 38627146. 

Thomas,  W.  W.— 3467523. 

Thompson,  Capt.  B.  R. — 7 

Tracey,  S'Sgt.  D. — 88321052. 

Truesdale.  Sgt.  R.  W.— 14983964. 

Tucker.  Sgt.  Sam — 7 

Valdez,  Capt.  P.  H.— 7 

Vaughn,  Lt.  J.  R.— O-373092. 

Wakeland,  Sgt.  P. — 6669758. 

Ward,  J.  A.— 12005278. 

Welntraub.  Lt.  H.— 0-667465. 

Wieosoorak,  E.  J.— 32712467. 

Williams.  Plight  Lt.  O.  H.  1.-0-667466. 

Williams,  Robert  H.— 7 

Wilson,  Glen  P.— 7 

Wilson.  Capt.  R.  E— 0-77467. 

Zlock.  Cpl.  A.— 35024719. 
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CENTENNIAL    OP   HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  an  Important  day  in  the 
history  of  American  education  and  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  One  hundred 
years  ago  today,  on  March  2.  1867,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  signed  into  law  an 
act  establishing — 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  university 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  under  the  name,  style,  and  title 
Of  "The  Howard  University." 

In  the  intervening  hundred  years, 
Howard  University  has  grown  far  be- 
yond even  the  greatest  dreams  of  its 
founders.  Today  this  institution  stands 
proudly  as  a  leader  in  the  Washington 
community  and  in  the  national  commu- 
nity of  universities.  More  than  1,000 
teachers  serve  a  student  body  of  about 
11,500  in  facilities  valued  at  over  $50  mil- 
lion. Although  not  the  largest  univer- 
sity in  America,  Howard  holds  first  place 
in  two  significant  categories:  it  is  the 
only  comprehensive  university  system  in 
the  country  where  a  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  Negro,  and  it  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  foreign  students — one  In 
every  seven  of  its  enrollees — of  any 
American  university. 

The  school  which  became  Howard 
University  was  conceived  in  November 
1866  by  Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Missionary  Society.  Originally 
planned  as  a  theological  seminary  to 
provide  spiritual  training  for  the  freed 
slaves  who  crowded  Washington,  the 
school  was  expanded  even  before  it 
opened  to  include  a  normal  school  for 
teacher  training  and  a  medical  depart- 
ment. When  the  charter  for  the  new  in- 
stitution was  presented  to  Congress,  it 
was  most  appropriate  to  name  the  school 
after  General  Howard,  since  he  was  not 
only  the  principal  advocate  of  the  plan 
but  also,  as  head  of  the  Freedman's  Bu- 
reau, a  major  contributor  of  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  land. 

Although  Howard  University  was 
planned  as  an  institution  for  the  Negro, 
it  was  symbolic  that  the  first  four  stu- 
dents to  enter  its  first  term  were  white. 
From  that  beginning,  Howard  has  been 
a  truly  biracial  university,  serving  not 
any  single  race  or  class,  but  rather  all 
America.  Its  faculty,  students,  and 
alumnus  have  given  us  a  continuing,  dy- 
namic example  of  the  excellence  which 
emerges  when  all  men  are  considered 
strictly  on  their  individual  merits,  and  of 
the  progress  which  can  be  made  when 
men  grow  beyond  passive  toleration  of 
other  races  and  nationalities  to  active 
cooperation  among  human  beings,  re- 
gardless of  their  color,  country,  or  creed. 

The  Howard  University  tradition  is  in- 
deed one  of  excellence.  Its  presidents 
have  ranked  among  the  foremost  educa- 
tors In  the  Nation,  and  Its  current  presi- 
dent, Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  Is  re- 


nowned not  only  as  a  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator, but  also  as  a  diplomat  and 
statesman.  Howard's  faculty  has  in- 
cluded and  now  includes  many  of  the 
Nation's  most  renowned  scholars  in  his- 
tory, political  science,  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  the  physical  sciences.  Among 
the  prominent  men  who  have  taught, 
studied,  and  written  at  Howard  are  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretai-y  of  the 
United  Nations  and  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate:  John  Hope  Franklin,  distin- 
guished professor  of  history ;  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Drew,  acclaimed  as  an  authority  on 
blood  plasma:  Charles  Houston,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  dean  of  civil 
rights  law;  Dr.  Alain  Leroy  Locke,  Amer- 
ica's first  Negro  Rhodes  scholar  and  a 
major  force  in  the  renaissance  of  Negro 
literature;  Dr.  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  the 
renowned  sociologist;  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Fall,  a  leading  authority  on  Vietnam  un- 
til his  tragic  death  last  month. 

Howard's  alumni  have  extended  the 
school's  tradition  of  excellence  into  many 
professions  and  fields  of  public  service. 

Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall, 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  and  Ambas- 
sador Patricia  R.  Harris  are  all  Howard 
graduates,  as  are  Judge  Spottswood  Rob- 
inson of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judges  William  Bryant 
and  Joseph  Waddy,  U.S.  Customs  Court 
Judge  Scovel  Richardson.  President  Mar- 
tin Jenkins  of  Morgan  State  College,  Mr, 
Hobart  Taylor  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  countless  others  who  hold  high 
positions  in  Federal  agencies,  commis- 
sions and  boards,  or  in  other  American 
universities.  More  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's Negro  physicians,  surgeons  and 
dentists,  about  one-quarter  of  our  Negro 
lawyers,  and  about  half  of  our  Negro 
engineers  and  architects  have  studied  at 
Howard.  In  the  Supreme  Court  school 
desegregation  cases,  six  of  the  nine 
lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  were  Howard 
men. 

Public  service  has  been  a  trait  of  Ho- 
ward graduates.  It  has  also  been  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  university  as  a  whole.  The 
Howard  commitment  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  constant  and  constructive  one, 
unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican university.  Far  from  being  an 
"ivory  tower"  of  scholarship,  Howard  Is 
In  the  finest  sense  an  urban  university, 
deeply  involved  in  its  neighborhood  and 
community.  As  such  it  has  set  an  ex- 
ample and  a  standard  for  other  Amer- 
ican colleges,  both  in  Washington  and  In 
our  other  great  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Howard  University  in  its 
first  himdred  years  has  established  great 
traditions  and  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  service.  As  we  mark  its  cen- 
tennial today,  I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
House  joins  me  in  congratulating  Pres- 
ident Nabrit,  the  faculty,  and  student 
body  of  Howard  on  their  century  of 
achievement  and  their  present  stature  In 
the  first  rank  of  American  universities. 
The  second  hundred  years  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, bring  even  greater  growth  for  this 
institution,  and  even  greater  gains  for 
the  community,  the  country,  and  the 
world  which  Howard  serves. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  close  this  tribute 
today  by  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  statement  by  Pres- 
ident Nabrit,  summarizing  some  of  How- 
ard University's  contributions  to  the  city 
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of  Washington,  contributions  which  have 
certainly  earned  for  the  university  the 
title  of  one  of  the  finest  builders  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 
Howard   University — Its   Communitt   Role 

On  Thursday  Howard  University  will  ob- 
serve its  lOOth  anniversary.  It  was  on  March 
2,  1867,  that  the  39th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorized  a  charter  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University,  and  President 
Andrew  Johnson  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
legislation,  providing  for  "a  university  for 
the  education  of  youth  In  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  under  the  name,  style  and  title 
of  'The  Howard  University'." 

Howard  University  Is,  In  an  Important 
sense,  a  child  of  the  Washington  community. 
Those  persons  who  In  November,  1866,  pro- 
posed that  a  theological  school  be  estab- 
lished In  Washington  to  minister  to  the  newly 
emancipated  Preedmen,  and  those  who  two 
months  later  became  the  incorporators  of 
Howard  University,  were  all  residents  of  this 
city,  all  actively  associated  with  the  First 
Congressional  Church.  From  the  Univer- 
sity's earliest  days,  when  Its  "Social  Center" 
provided  food,  medical  care,  and  training  for 
the  Preedmen,  Howard  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  making  its  services  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  those  In  need.  This  spirit 
of  service  has  never  ceased  to  exist. 

More  recently,  Howard's  influence  in  the 
community  has  been  seen  In  the  Second  Pre- 
cinct, where  It  created,  in  cooperation  with 
residents  of  the  Prednct,  the  Community 
Service  Project.  With  the  support  of  the 
Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation,  this 
organization  brought  religious  and  lay  lead- 
ers together  in  active  and  fruitful  association 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  many  of  the 
problems  plaguing  the  area — food,  clothing, 
education,  housing  deflclencies,  health, 
crime,  and  delinquency.  Similarly,  the  Uni- 
versity-Neighborhoods Council  of  the  Tenth 
and  Thirteenth  Precincts  was  organized  on 
the  Howard  University  campus,  and  con- 
ducted In  Its  early  years  with  the  support  of 
the  University  faculty,  staff,  and  student 
body.  The  services  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity-Neighborhoods Council  are  many  and 
varied.  They  range  from  the  revival  of  the 
Meridian  Hill  summer  concerts  to  the  rescue 
of  residents  from  pitiable  housing  conditions, 
the  support  of  tutorial  summer  services  for 
area  youth,  monthly  programs  In  civic  edu- 
cation, and  representation  of  the  area  before 
local  authorities  in  the  Interest  of  Improved 
services. 

In  1964  the  first  grant  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
was  to  the  Institute  for  Youth  Studies  at 
Howard  University.  This  program  Includes 
research,  experimental  training,  and  demon- 
stration projects  on  the  processes  and  prob- 
lems of  youth  development,  especially  in  an 
urban  environment.  The  achievements  of 
the  Institute,  Including  its  reports  and  publi- 
cations, have  received  wide  recognition. 
Particularly  Important  has  been  Its  role  In 
anti-delinquency,  anti-poverty,  and  mental 
health  programs. 

These  community  programs  have  Involved 
the  participation  of  scores  of  teachers  and 
staff  members  and  hundreds  of  students 
working  side-by-slde  with  unnumbered 
volunteers  in  this  city.  To  these  organized 
activities  must  be  added  the  day-by-day, 
year-by-year  participation  In  community 
affairs  by  officers,  teachers,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  This  is  testimony 
of  the  win  of  Howard  men  and  women  to 
discharge  responsibly  their  obligations  to 
the  community. 

Today  more  than  5,000  Howard  graduates 
live  and  work  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
For  100  years  they  and  their  predecessors 
have  taught  In  the  schools  and  administered 
them;  they  have  guarded  the  health  of  the 
people,  pastored  the  churches,  led  In  busi- 


ness, practiced  law  and  risen  to  judgeships; 
and  In  social  work,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  engineering  and  architecture,  they  have 
likewise  made  substantial  contributions. 
They  have  occupied  and  now  occupy  posi- 
tions of  distinction  In  the  administration  of 
the  District  government  and  In  the  unofficial 
but  Influential  councils — political,  financial, 
and  social — of  this  city. 

As  Howard  University's  first  100  years 
come  to  an  end,  we  feel  proud  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  has  obtained  between  the 
University  and  this  community.  We  are 
aware,  however,  that  the  past  is  never  more 
than  prologue.  The  100  years  of  association 
with  the  Washington  community  have  been 
notable,  but  we  need  pass  swiftly  from  satis- 
faction to  the  resolution  that  the  future 
of  this  relationship  will  be  equal  to  the 
growing  complexities  which  mark  this  and 
every  great  city  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 
James  M.  Nabbit,  Jr., 
President,  Howard  University. 


THE  STANFORD  LINEAR 
ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  amounts  contained  in 
President  Johnson's  budget  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator. 

Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
approximately  $125  million  to  build  the 
Stanford  linear  accelerator  which  is  now 
completed  and  operating  very  success- 
fully. It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  finest  tools  for  research  In  high 
energy  physics. 

Naturally,  I  have  been  very  Interested 
In  following  the  progress  of  SLAC's  re- 
search work. 

In  a  discussion  with  my  colleague  from 
California,  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer, 
I  found  that  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  had  been  held 
on  February  9,  during  which  SLAC  was 
discussed.  I  learned  that  although  SLAC 
is  capable  of  running  21  8-hour  shifts 
per  week,  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  will 
finance  only  10  such  shifts — less  than 
half  of  its  maximum  capacity.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  the  record  of  the  hearings 
follows : 

Representative  Hosmer.  As  I  understand 
this  SLAC  business,  they  figure  they  can  run 
about  21  shifts,  and  you  are  planning  to 
finance  only  10,  I  believe.  Is  that  somewhere 
In  the  right  ball  park? 

Mr.  McDaniel  (Director,  Division  of  Re- 
search, AEC).  That  is  about  right;  yes.  We 
have  provided  $21.3  million  in  the  1968 
budget  estimates  before  this  committee.  Dr. 
Panofsky  would  need  substantially  more  than 
that  to  run  the  21  shifts. 

Representative  Hosmer.  In  other  words,  it 
win  be  operating  at  less  than  half  of  the 
maximum  capacity,  according  to  what  they 
tell  us;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McDaniel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  demand  for  use  of  the  accelerator 
has  been  tremendous.  Had  all  techni- 
cally sound  proposals  received  from  the 
U.S.  scientific  community  been  accepted, 
the  accelerator  would  have  been  sched- 


uled for  a  time  in  excess  of  3  years  at  the 
current  availability  of  running  time. 

■Hie  fiscal  year  1968  budget  now  pro- 
vides $21.3  million  for  SLAC  operations. 
This  amount  will  not  even  allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  level  of  oper- 
ation, which  is  now  10  high  energy  shifts 
per  week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  addi- 
tlontd  $3.7  n^iillion  per  year  would  allow 
a  50 -percent  increase  in  the  use  of  this 
$125  million  facility;  another  $3.7  mil- 
lion— or  a  total  increase  of  $7.4  million — 
would  give  maximum  utilization  of  the 
accelerator  at  21  shifts  per  week. 

Of  course  we  are  all  aware  of  the  over- 
all fiscal  pressures  on  the  Government  at 
this  time  and  understand  that  we  must 
be  realistic  in  our  budget  requests,  but 
I  do  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  entire  Congress  will  give 
some  serious  study  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  We  have  already  Invested  $125 
million  in  a  highly  sophisticated  research 
tool,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  full 
value  from  it  unless  it;  is  used  to  the 
maximum. 

An  additional  $7.4  million  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  allocation  for  SLAC 
would  make  possible  important  experi- 
mentation In  new  scientific  concepts  by 
allowing  SLAC  to  run  a  greater  variety 
and  expanded  number  of  projects  con- 
currently with  those  already  underway. 

This  is  something  which  I  think  de- 
serves our  attention.  Perhaps,  on  a  sec- 
ond look,  this  is  an  area  where  additional 
current  spending  is  justified  in  order  to 
utilize  our  past  investment  and  benefit 
from  potential  future  scientific  advances. 


BULGARIA  OBSERVES  NATIONAL 
LIBERATION  DAY 

Mr.    GUDE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brave  people  of  Bulgaria  observe  their 
national  liberation  day  on  Friday,  March 
3.  Throughout  their  long  history  they 
have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  dictator- 
ships and  threatened  by  aggression  from 
neighboring  countries. 

The  Bulgarian  people  were  compelled 
during  the  Second  World  War  to  become 
the  ally  of  Nazi  Germany.  Although  the 
United  States  was  forced,  therefore,  to 
declare  war  on  Bulgaria,  we  knew  that 
this  alliance  was  not  the  wish  of  these 
courageous  people,  so  many  of  whom  had 
volunteered  to  join  our  own  Armed 
Forces. 

One  of  the  grim  ironies  of  history  is 
that  Russia  did  not  declare  war  on  Bul- 
garia until  after  their  animosity  toward 
Germany  was  over.  At  that  time  Russia 
declared  war  on  the  unfortunate  Bulgar- 
ian nation  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for 
subjugating  the  country  and.  supported 
by  subversives  within  Bulgaria,  InstEilled 
Its  puppet  dictatorship.    The  conquest 
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of  Bulgaria  was  confirmed  by  Ithe  In- 
famous agreement  to  which  President 
Roosevelt  sigreed  permitting  Russia  to 
retain  Its  unjust  jurisdiction  oVer  Bul- 
garia. As  Americans,  we  qertainly 
should  be  ashtimed  of  this  chapter  in 
our  diplomatic  history.  Prom  that  time 
to  the  present,  Bulgaria  has  been  under 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

We  can  certainly  be  proud  of  the  many 
momentous  contributions  whiqh  Bul- 
garians who  have  come  to  thai  United 
States  have  made  to  our  country.  We 
must  also  work  to  compensate  'for  the 
great  injustice  done  to  the  Bulgarian 
people  by  allowing  them  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  by  working  (n  every 
possible  way  to  support  their  liational 
aspirations.  May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  actional  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  and  their  leaders  in 
exile  and  give  them  all  possibla  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  independence  for 
their  beloved  land  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  dnly  ob- 
serve great  historic  days  to  retail  the 
glories  of  the  past  but  to  use  the  record 
of  national  virtues  and  twjcompuiiments 
of  a  people  as  the  inspiration  oiA  which 
to  build  a  future.  The  people  of  Bulgaria 
are  among  the  unhappy  quarry  (Jf  Com- 
munist suppression.  Their  govgmment 
Is  not  legitimate  and  does  not  truly  re- 
flect the  objectives  of  its  people.  There- 
fore, we  must  be  alert  against  the  trap 
now  being  set  by  Communist  govern- 
ments, luring  the  United  Statfes  into 
trade  concessions  on  the  prete^ct  that 
their  communism  Is  mellowing,  j  Aid  or 
subsidized  trade  with  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment merely  serves  to  perpetuate  its 
totalitarian  control  over  the  brave  people 
of  Bulgaria. 


FRESH    APPROACH     TO     AGRICUL- 
TURAL   IMPORTS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  jl  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  IxAngen]  r^ay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point:  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaA  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  take  immediate 
action  to  curtail  skyrocketing  agricul- 
tural imports.  More  muscle  Is  needed  in 
our  agricultural  import  control  proce- 
dure— which  prompts  me  to  introduce 
today  a  bill  that  provides  a  m^ans  of 
limiting  agricultural  imports  that  have 
depressing  effects  on  prices  received  by 
American  producers.  I 

My  bill  is  a  fresh  approach  and  would 
be  a  more  forceful  Instrument  for  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  such  impofts  into 
our  country. 

Recordbreaklng  imports  of  m#at  and 
dairy  products  continue  to  usurp  itiarkets 
from  our  domestic  producers,  anp  are  a 
major  reason  why  farm  prices  have 
fallen  far  short  of  parity.  Oniy  this 
week  the  Agriculture  Departmeint  an- 
nounced that  the  farm  parity  r»tlo  hit 
a  near-record  low  of  74. 

To  struggling  dairy  farmers,  the  2.7 


billion  pounds  of  foreign  dairy  products 
last  year — whole  milk  equivalent — 
meant  their  market  was  reduced  by  the 
milk  which  could  have  been  produced  by 
over  300,000  cows,  or  the  production  of 
more  than  6,000  dairy  farms  with  50 
cows  each.  The  same  dire  situation 
exists  with  respect  to  increased  imports 
of  beef  and  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
other  commodities  as  well. 

The  fight  to  curb  unwarranted  agri- 
cultural imports  should  have  been  fought 
and  won  years  ago,  in  accordance  with 
my  repeated  urgings  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1959.  Had  the  administra- 
tion imposed  meaningful  import  controls 
on  foreign  dairy  products,  for  example, 
well  over  6,000  dairy  farms  could  have 
been  saved  from  extinction.  But,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  time  and 
again  failed  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  authority  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  be  Invoked  to  limit  these 
price-depressing  agricultural  imports. 

My  new  bill,  by  amending  section  22, 
is  designed  to  put  more  muscle  into  the 
agricultural  import  control  procedure. 

First.  The  President  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  cause  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  damaging  impact  of 
agricultural  imports  without  waiting  for 
the  initial  such  recommendation  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Second.  Such  an  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  could  also  be  initiated 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, upon  resolution  of  either  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry or  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, or  upon  application  of  any  in- 
terested party — including  producers'  or- 
ganizations. 

Third.  The  Tariff  Commission  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  and  investigate  the  imports  of 
any  agricultural  commodities  upon  the 
resolution  of  either  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  or 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Fourth.  Within  60  days,  or  sooner  if 
the  President  has  taken  such  action,  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  be  required  to 
send  to  the  respective  congressional  Ag- 
riculture Committees  exact  copies  of  its 
report  and  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

Fifth.  If  the  President  failed  to  take 
the  recommended  action  to  limit  such 
imports  within  60  legislative  days,  the 
Congress  would  put  the  recommended 
import-limiting  action  into  effect  by 
passing  a  concurrent  resolution  sup- 
ported by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  my  bill  to 
strengthen  section  22  and  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  powerful  option  to  effect  any 
and  all  agricultural  import  controls  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  American 
agriculture. 

There  is  no  more  enlightening  presen- 
tation of  the  extent  to  which  domestic 
producers'  markets  are  usurped  by  for- 
eign agricultural  products  than  statis- 
tics from  the  Agriculture  Department 
itself: 


Meat  imports  to  the  United  States 


Total  beef  and  veal  (product 
weight) - - 

Meat  under  tbe  meat  import 
quota  amendment  (Public 
Law  88-182)  ■  (product 
weight) — 

Pork  (product  weight).. 

Lamb  (carcass  weight) 

Mutton  (carcass  weight) 


Millions  of 
pounds 


1965 


701.1 


614.2 

262.3 

12.5 

60.0 


1966 


893.3 


823.4 

298.3 

14.9 

121.1 


Percent 
change 


+27 


+34 

+14 

+19 

+102 


'  Imports  of  foreign  fresh,  chilled,  and  froien  beef  and 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (exceot 
lamb). 


JDairy  imports  to  the  United  States 

BiUions  of 
pounds 

Percent 
change 

1965 

1966 

Dairy  products  (niiUt  equiv- 
alent)   

0.9 

2.7 

+300 

Just  ponder,  for  a  moment,  what  a 
more  equitable  economic  position  our 
producers  of  food  would  be  in  today  if 
the  administration  had  taken  the  action 
necessary  to  restrict  these  agricultural 
imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  wait 
until  the  year  2000,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, before  a  determined  effort  is  made 
to  save  what  is  left  of  the  family  farm 
system  in  our  country.  The  time  to  take 
action  is  now,  and  my  legislative  pro- 
posals provide  the  basis  for  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  import  controls. 


EQUITY  IN  VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
loping rate  of  Inflation  In  this  country 
is  reason  enough  for  giving  veterans  full 
equity  in  pensions.  That  is  why  I  have 
introduced  and  urged  committee  ap- 
proval of  my  bill  to  boost  veterans'  in- 
come limitations  and  pension  payments. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  income  limita- 
tions by  20  percent,  so  that  recipients  of 
veterans'  pensions  could  not  be  further 
adversely  affected  by  the  1965  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  as  well  as  by  any 
Increase  enacted  by  the  current  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  my  bill  would  provide 
an  increase  in  veterans'  pension  pay- 
inents  patterned  after  last  year's  House- 
passed  veterans'  bill,  which  imfortu- 
nately  died  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  over  29,000 
veterans,  widows,  and  survivors  had  their 
monthly  pensions  reduced  or  wiped  out 
completely  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965.  That  is 
why  I  sponsored  legislation  in  the  89th 
Congress  known  as  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion equity  bill,  and  presented  a  state- 
ment in  support  thereof  during  commit- 
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tee  hearings  last  July.  And  because  this 
hardship  and  inequity  still  exists,  I  have 
again  asked  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, during  subcommittee  hearings  to- 
day, to  approve  the  provisions  of  my 
pending  bill. 

In  short,  my  bill  would  permit  full 
pension  entitlement  as  well  as  a  much 
deserved  cost-of-living  increase.  As 
their  purchasing  power  melts  away,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  pensioners  can  put 
every  last  dollar  to  good  use. 


INFLA-nON 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  no 
special  extrasensory  perception  to  pre- 
dict that  sometime — and  perhap)s  fre- 
quently— in  1968  the  spokesman  for  the 
administration  will  proclaim  that  the 
"larger-than-expected  deficit  was  caused 
by  unexpected  costs  of  national  defense." 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  read  the 
record. 

On  February  28,  a  message  was  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  from  the  White 
House,  delineating  recommendations  for 
two  areas  of  nondefense  spending.  The 
message  is  replete  with  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  spending  and  supple- 
mental appropriation  requests. 

To  quote  at  random: 

I  have  requested  $30  mlUlon — nearly  a 
fourfold  Increase  over  this  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

This  year  I  am  requesting  $44  million — 
an  Increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Public  Television  Act  ol  1967  to:  Increase 
federal  funds  .  .  .  more  than  three  times 
this  year's  appropriations. 

Create  a  corporation  for  Public  Televi- 
sion .  .  .  and  provide  $9  million  in  fiscal 
1968  as  initial  funding  for  the  corporation. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  $16  million — an  Increase  of 
nearly  one-third. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  promptly 
my  forthcoming  request  for  a  supplemental 
aproprlatlon  of  $350,000  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  to  permit  necessary 
planning  for  next  year's  prc^ram,  as  well  as 
an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1968. 

In  the  1968  budget,  I  am  recommending 
an  Increase  of  $65  million — to  an  annual 
total  of  almost  $1.5  billion  to  support  bio- 
medical research. 

I  also  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $20 
million  for  research  and  development  In 
health  services — nearly  twice  as  much  as  In 
1967. 

The  O.E.O.  has  developed  a  program  of 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  .  .  .  our  goal 
will  be  to  double  the  number  of  centers 
In  1968. 

I  recommend  that  Congreea  extend  the 
Partnership  for  Health  legislation  for  iowc 
years:  provided  supplemental  appropriations 
for  planning  In  fiscal  1967  and  total  appro, 
prtatlons  of  $161  million — an  Increase  of  $41 
mUUon. 

To  sustain  (Regional  Medical  Centers)  I 
recommend  $64  million — an  Increase  of  $19 
million. 


I  am  recommending  (for  research,  train- 
ing, m  occupational  health)  $8.1  mUUon — 
a  25%  Increase. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  request  may 
be  legitimate.  But  when  American  citi- 
zens are  faced  with  a  new  round  of  in- 
flation which  must  certainly  result  from 
more  deficit  spending,  they  should  know 
where  prime  responsibility  lies  for 
higher  living  costs,  higher  interest  rates 
and  higher  taxes. 


will  continue  to  implement  effectively  our 
commitment  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  enhancement  of  ed- 
ucation for  all  Americans. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  OflBce  of  Education. 
Prom  a  small  bureau  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection of  educational  statistics,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  grown  to  Include 
the  administration  of  some  75  programs 
involving  nearly  $4  billion. 

New  funds  flow  into  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  scope 
and  depth  of  educational  research  has 
been  vastly  expanded.  More  funds  are 
going  into  vocational  education,  educa- 
tional television,  loan  programs,  and 
grants  to  help  all  qualified  students  at- 
tend college,  regardless  of  their  financial 
means.  New  libraries  and  classrooms 
are  rising  on  college  campuses  financed 
in  part  by  Federal  funds.  An  array  of 
fellowship  and  institute  programs  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
and  to  attract  dedicated  teachers  to  the 
classroom.  The  concept  of  equal  educa- 
tional oppwrtunity  is  gradually  being 
turned  from  an  academic  principle  into 
a  classroom  reality. 

Under  the  creative  leadership  of  for- 
mer Commissioner  Frank  Keppel,  and 
now  under  the  able  aegis  of  Harold  Howe, 
the  OfiSce  of  Education  has  administered 
increasingly  complex  and  far-reaching 
programs,  ever  mindful  that  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  is  the  key  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  OflQce  of  Education  enters  its 
second  century,  however,  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  sense  of  priorities  among  these 
various  programs — and  not  to  cut  back  in 
funds  for  meaningful  programs — be- 
comes increasingly  clear.  The  talented 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  of  OE 
cannot  do  their  best  if  their  efforts  are 
spread  over  such  a  large  variety  of  en- 
deavors. Funding  many  programs,  each 
with  a  fraction  of  what  is  necessary,  does 
not  maximize  the  opportunities  for  prog- 
ress. Paperwork  generated  by  the  need 
to  keep  track  of  so  many  projects  often 
discourages  creative  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  tradition  of 
innovation,  ability,  and  progress  that  has 
characterized  the  OfBce  of  Education  in 
recent  years.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
necessary  long-range  plarmlng  will  be  In- 
stituted so  that  the  Office  of  Education 


LEGISLATIVE  CONTROL  OVER  FED- 
ERAL AGENCY  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  Congress  with  an  expe- 
dited procedure  for  vetoing  certain  pro- 
posed regulations  of  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies. 

The  Federal  administrative  agencies 
have  become  a  fourth  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Their  regulations  affect  every 
American  and  have  the  force  of  law. 
Yet  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  not  the  administrators  that 
the  people  of  this  country  elected  to 
make  their  laws,  it  was  the  Congress. 
If  the  agencies  "legislate,"  they  do  so  as 
the  agents  of  Congress,  and  as  such  they 
ought  to  be  subject  to  congressional  con- 
trols. My  proposal  would  provide  such 
controls. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  presently 
has  the  power  to  veto  administrative  reg- 
ulations by  enacting  legislation  dealing 
with  the  particular  subject  covered  by 
the  given  regulation.  This  procedure, 
however,  is  quite  cumbersome.  It  re- 
quires that  a  bill  be  Introduced,  be  acted 
upon  by  both  bodies  in  committee,  and 
if  successful  in  reaching  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  must  be  passed  by 
both  and  signed  by  the  President.  All 
of  this  takes  time,  and  by  then  the  reg- 
ulation objected  to  may  be  so  firmly  en- 
trenched as  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
repeal  without  prejudicing  those  who 
have  relied  upon  it  in  good  conscience. 

Under  my  proposal,  whenever  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  is  required  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  un- 
der Public  Law  89-554,  the  successor  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946,  either  House  of  Congress  shall  have 
60  days  in  which  to  pass  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  regulation. 
Passage  of  such  a  resolution  by  either 
body  would  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  regulation  from  becoming  oper- 
ative. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  procedure  for 
bringing  such  resolutions  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  or  Senate.  Modeled  after  the 
procedure  for  the  consideration  of  plans 
dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  Con- 
gress, it  would  enable  a  majority  of  the 
membership  of  either  body  to  work  its 
will  with  regard  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  proposed  administrative  reg- 
ulations. In  other  words,  it  would 
eliminate  the  present  obstacles  to  an 
effective  policy  of  congressional  control 
of  the  Federal  agencies  In  their  rule- 
making functions. 
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I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wU  Join  me 
In  upholding  the  Congress  in  its  respon- 
sibilities under  article  I  of  th«  Consti- 
tution wherein  it  is  stated : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  gratted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  Unl^  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  apd  House 
of  Representatives.  ' 

Let  me  make  it  clear  once  ai^d  for  all 
that  the  Constitution  divides  our  Oov- 
emment  into  three,  not  four,  branches 
of  government  and  that  the  adialnistra- 
tive  agencies  in  their  nilemaki|ig  activ- 
ities are  exactly  what  their  n^mes  im- 
plies, the  agents  of  the  CongreBs. 


REPEAL  SUSPENSION  OP  pTVEST- 
MENT  CREDIT  AND  ALLOWANCE 
OF  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R^ord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  ob 


ection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentlempi    from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hiive  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  s«spenslon 
of  the  investment  credit  an<[  of  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  deprecllatlon,  to 
become  effective  March  3,  1961. 

In  October  1966,  I  warned  that  sus- 
pension of  the  7-percent  invesqment  tax 
credit  would  have  a  damagihg  effect 
upon  the  economy  generally  ahd  would 
be  especially  discriminatory'  against 
Cincinnati's  machine  tool  Industry  and 
might  reduce  orders  some  30  percent. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  correct,  Hamil- 
ton Coimty's  241  firms  Involveid  in  ma- 
chine tool  production  are  already  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  the  tax  credl(t  suspen- 
sion. In  January  of  this  yeai;,  produc- 
tion orders  dropped  23  percent  over  De- 
cember 1966.  and  37  percent  oyer  Janu- 
ary 1966.  Greater  Cincinnati,  [the  home 
of  the  machine  tool  industry,  is  feeling 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  tax  dredit  sus- 
pension more  than  any  other  city  in  this 
country.  [ 

There  are  26.428  persons  employed  by 
Hamilton  Coimty's  machine  tool  firms. 
A  30  percent  cutback  in  orderp,  smd  we 
may  be  already  at  this  point,  could  mean 
a  loss  of  up  to  7.000  jobs  whilch  could 
affect  over  20,000  people — theif  families, 
children,  and  relatives.  This  tvould  ob- 
viously mean  a  major  blow  to  retail  trade 
of  the  entire  area  and  the  ecor  omy  gen- 
erally. 

The  full  impact  of  the  tax  dredit  sus- 
pension has  not  been  felt.  Tender  the 
present  plan,  the  7-percent  credit  is 
scheduled  for  restoration  December  31, 
1967.  This  means  that  businesses  In- 
terested In  expansion  will  alinost  cer- 
tainly delay  expansion  plans  until  after 
the  December  31  date. 

The  effects  on  the  Industry  and  Hamil- 
ton County  are  obviods.  Siniilar  effects 
can  be  expected  elsewhere.  Congress 
should  act  on  this  proposal  nqw.  Delay 
only  increases  the  problem*  already 
descending  on  the  machine  tool  industry. 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  TALKS  ON 
ICBM-ABM  LIMITATIONS  MUTU- 
ALLY BENEFICIAL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recorb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently I  have  been  severely  critical  of 
far-out  Johnson  administration  arms 
control  and  disarmament  schemes. 
However,  I  want  to  indicate  approval  of 
plans  just  announced  by  the  President 
for  discussions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
simultaneously  limiting  the  build  up  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
missiles. 

Each  country  now  has  a  suflBclent  stra- 
tegic nuclear  offensive  capability  to  deter 
the  other  from  starting  a  war.  Piling 
additional  offensive  capability  on  top  of 
the  existing  deterrent  Is  a  waste  of 
money  for  both  sides. 

As  to  defensive  ABM  systems,  although 
the  Soviet  Union  has  started  a  deploy- 
ment. It  Is  only  In  an  early  stage  and 
insufficient  to  blunt  the  U.S.  deterrent  by 
substantial  damage  limitation.  At  this 
point  it  is  not  much  better  off  than  the 
United  States,  which  possesses  only  the 
early  rudiments  of  an  ABM  system. 

If  one  of  the  two  goes  ahead  with  a 
full  system,  the  other  Is  required  to  do  so 
to  maintain  Its  deterrent  capability. 
Further,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  both 
are  compelled  to  factor  costly  sophisti- 
cations Into  their  offensive  systems  in 
order  to  overcome  ABM  defenses.  After 
massive  outlays  In  the  magnitude  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  rubles,  the  net  result 
is  that  each  is  no  better  off  vis-a-vis  the 
other  than  before. 

Mutual  restraint  in  expenditures  for 
offensive  and  defensive  systems  thus  do 
not  Involve  risks  to  the  national  security 
of  either  power.  It  Is  advantageous  to 
each  In  that  the  resources  otherwise  con- 
simied  may  be  diverted  to  more  produc- 
tive channels. 

All  this  would  not  be  true  except  for 
the  fact  the  existing  intelligence  systems 
of  both  countries  are  fully  capable  of 
detecting  cheating  on  the  restraints  by 
the  other.  A  properly  drafted  agree- 
ment In  this  area  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  charge  that  undetectable  cheating 
might  lead  to  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  most  other  John- 
son arms  control  and  disarmament 
proposals. 


PLAN  TO  SCUTTLE  PARITY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been   reported   In   several   publications 


that  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
build  support  for  a  change  in  the  formula 
by  which  farm  parity  is  figured.  Parity, 
of  course,  is  the  relationship  between  the 
prices  received  by  a  farmer  for  produc- 
tion In  comparison  with  what  he  must 
pay  for  goods  and  services.  On  this 
basis,  present  parity  for  farmers  is  now 
a  dismally  low  74  percent,  reflecting 
rather  accurately  the  great  present  in- 
equity between  farm  and  nonfarm 
Income. 

If  the  administration  were  to  succeed 
in  changing  the  present  parity  system  to 
one  confusingly  called  parity  of  Income, 
the  ramiflcatlons  to  family  farmers  and 
rural  America  would  be  enormous.  One 
of  the  best  analyses  of  this  whole  matter 
which  I  have  seen  to  date  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  NFO  Reporter.  It  la 
aptly  titled  "The  Plan  To  Scuttle  Parity." 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks : 

The  Plan  To  Sctjttub  PARrrT 
The  basic  call  for  farm  parity  was  sounded 
m  1922  by  George  Peek  and  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
In  a  pamphlet  circulated  at  the  time  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  and  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  Tariff  BUI  were  very  much  In  the 
news.  Parity  insisted  that  there  should  be  a 
fair  relationship  between  the  prices  for  which 
the  farmer  sold,  and  the  prices  on  things 
the  farmer  had  to  buy.  The  farmer  sold  his 
production  at  wholesale;  he  bought  his  tools 
and  equipment  at  retail.  Obviously,  If  the 
prices  on  farm  production  at  wholesale  were 
not  In  balance  with  prices  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment  at  retail,  farmers  would  either  consume 
their  capital  and  go  bankrupt,  or  work  for 
nothing,  or  both. 

When  parity  was  first  calculated,  It  was 
obvious  that  the  mechanism  through  which 
a  farmer  got  his  Income  was  simply  "sale  of 
farm  production."  Either  a  farmer  gained 
enough  on  the  sale  of  farm  production  to 
cover  his  costs,  or  he  didn't.  This  simple 
fact  has  not  changed. 

It  took  simple  arithmetic,  no  more,  no  less, 
to  compute  whether  wheat,  corn,  rye,  soy- 
beans, etc,  were  high  enough  in  the  market 
at  wholesale  to  cover  the  costs  Incurred  by  a 
farmer  at  retail  in  producing  them. 

Not  so  any  more,  according  to  USDA.  A 
new  formula  being  leaked  to  the  press  sug- 
gests that  now  the  government  yardstick 
will  deal  in  "parity  of  Income"  rather  than 
In  "parity  prices  on  crops."  The  hush-hush 
document  presumably  suggests  that  the 
farming  operation  U  worthy  of  an  hourly 
wage  rate,  and  a  certain  percentage  as  a 
return  on  the  investment.  In  short,  a  judg- 
ment on  whether  the  payment  to  agriculture 
Is  satisfactory  for  the  wealth  agriculture 
produces  would — under  the  new  USDA 
formula — be  based  on  "wages"  and  a  "retiim 
on  Investment,"  not  the  market  value  of 
basic  commodities  at  wholesale. 

At  first  glance,  a  sophomore  in  ag  school 
might  ask:  "What's  the  difference." 

Presumably  there  would  be  no  difference 
if  all  computations  were  made  honestly,  and 
IX  the  payment  for  wages  actually  covered 
all  the  hours,  not  jxist  part  of  them,  and  If 
the  Interest  on  Investment  matched  the  pay- 
ment being  made  on  Investment  to  other 
producers  of  wealth.  In  a  word.  If  farmers 
were  to  be  paid  for  as  much  wealth  as  they 
produce,  it  might  not  matter  which  method 
would  be  used  to  make  the  appropriate 
computation. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  believe  the 
change-over  from  plain  parity  to  "farm  in- 
come parity"  is  being  made  In  good  faith,  or 
simple  Ignorance,  but  rather  to  comply  with 
a  thoroughly  informed  self-Interest. 
Failure  to  obtain  farm  parity  these  many 
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years  has  meant  one  thing:  farmers  have 
not  been  paid  for  as  much  wealth  as  they 
have  produced  In  terms  of  a  fair  relationship 
between  the  prices  for  which  the  fanner 
sold,  and  the  prices  on  things  the  farmer 
had  to  buy.  Taking  the  term  "farm  parity" 
and  throwing  It  away  caimot  change  the 
real  economic  facts  of  life,  at  least  not  from 
any  overall  vantage  point. 

But  adopting  a  new  concept  of  "farm  in- 
come parity"  is  full  of  promise  for  those 
who  look  at  economics  from  a  mercantlllstlc 
point  of  view.  A  new  term  and  a  new  con- 
cept at  this  stage  of  agricultural-Industrial 
imbalance  allows  those  in  charge  of  public 
policy  to  define  away  the  low  farm  Income 
problem  as  far  as  newspaper  eyewash  is  con- 
cerned, and  makes  secure  for  a  tUne  an 
artificial  technique  for  collapsing  agricul- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  fact  of 
agriculture  earning  4%  on  its  investment 
and  nothing  for  its  wage  bill  in  1965  was 
pointed  up  by  both  parity  and  by  the  arith- 
metic of  cost-ln-productlon  computation. 
Such  an  indictment  has  to  be  hidden  if  any- 
one Is  to  claim  that  agriculture  is  approach- 
ing parity. 

Presumably  the  "parity  of  Income"  for- 
mula will  allow  the  USDA  to  redefine  what 
constitutes  a  farm,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  farms  that  enter  into  parity  of  in- 
come calculations.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested that  having  gross  sales  from  810,000 
to  $12,000  a  year  would  put  a  man  in  the 
"farmer"  category,  and  make  his  operation 
an  "adequately  sized  farm."  Thus  by  defini- 
tion there  would  be  less  than  1,000,000  farms 
in  the  nation. 

The  production  from  "non-farmers"  would 
still  be  production,  but  only  those  big  enough 
to  be  "adequately  sized  farms"  would  hit 
the  USDA  decimal  system  and  be  Included 
in  the  news  releases. 

Those  experienced  in  governmentese  feel 
that  they  occupy  safe  grounds.  The  money- 
price  or  exchange  value  of  wealth  can  be 
calculated  In  terms  of  many  considerations. 
The  state  of  the  arts,  the  laws  pertaining 
to  taxation,  competition,  trusts,  monopolies, 
the  growth  rate  of  population — all  figure 
into  any  formula.  The  average  money-price 
relationship  between  wealth  produced  tn 
different  sectors  of  an  economy  Is  of  utmost 
Importance,  and  failure  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  the  payments  made  for  wealth  al- 
lows an  economy  to  mangle  itself  from  with- 
in, even  at  a  time  when  it  is  being  attacked 
from  without. 

A  dominant  class  with  political  power  can 
exact  tribute  from  actual  producers  of 
wealth  by  arranging  the  market  mechanism 
of  an  economy  so  as  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  This  has  been  done.  But  as  raw 
material  producers  find  out  what's  going  on. 
It  becomes  ever  more  necessary  to  hide  the 
fact  of  this   tribute-taking. 

It  Is  now  being  argued  that  the  old  parity 
formulas  are  outdated  because  new  machine 
efficiency  Is  being  used  on  farms,  and  that 
costs  in  production  have  not  moved  ahead  on 
the  same  basis  m  farming  as  costs  in  pro- 
duction In  industrial  America.  Therefore, 
the  argument  runs,  taking  a  base  period 
when  wholesaling  indexes  were  in  balance 
for  developing  what  the  price  tag  on  a  bushel 
of  corn  or  wheat  should  be  Is  an  unsound 
procedure. 

To  be  sure,  machine  efficiency  has  been 
Introduced  in  agriculture.  But  machine  effi- 
ciency has  also  been  Introduced  In  Indus- 
trial America.  Calculated  In  terms  of  parity 
or  In  terms  of  plain,  simple  accounting.  I.e., 
gross  sales  less  costs  in  production,  it  Is  at 
once  apparent  that  farmers  have  been 
penalized  for  their  machine  efficiency,  where- 
as factory  workers  have  been  paid  for  their 
machine  efficiency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  honest  parity  has  con- 
sistently pointed  up  this  strange  develop- 
ment, and  the  embarrassment  it  has  caused 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 


tions has  not  been  covered  up  with  even  a 
flow  of  farm  bankruptcies  removing  millions 
from  the  farms. 

The  Idea  of  using  a  base  period — when  all 
wholesale  indexes  were  In  balance — to  com- 
pute prices  farmers  should  receive  for  basic 
commodities  at  a  later  period  proved  to  be 
so  accurate  that  the  disparity  It  si>otllgbted 
simply  had  to  be  hidden.  It  was.  The  Index 
base  period  was  changed  so  that  statisticians 
could  take  49  cents  off  each  bushel  of  corn 
with  a  lead  pencil.  Under  the  formula  that 
was  used  when  the  90%  of  parity  law  was 
in  effect,  corn  should  now  be  priced  at  $2.04. 
Under  the  formula  now  being  used,  one 
struck  up  when  wholesale  indexes  were  no 
longer  In  balance,  corn  was  computed  to 
be  $1.55  at  parity. 

From  1946  to  1950,  the  average  Industrial 
wage  was  $1.33  an  hour.  In  1966  It  was 
$2.64  an  hour.  Simple  arithmetic  will  prove 
that  an  hour  of  work  today  can  pay  $2.05 
for  corn  and  buy  40%  more  corn  than  In 
the  day  when  wages  were  $1.33  an  hour. 

Nor  can  It  be  argued  that  agriculture  has 
become  so  efficient  that  It  no  longer  has 
costs.  Production  costs  for  agrlcultxire  In- 
creased from  $17.6  bllUon  in  the  average 
1946-1950  period  to  near  $30  billion  In  1965 — 
up  nearly  70%.  In  the  1946-1950  period, 
net  farm  Income  averaged  $15.1  blUlon.  In 
1965  It  averaged  about  $14  billion,  even 
counting  "Income  in  kind"  for  farmers  living 
in  their  own  homes. 

What  would  be  the  situation  of  a  business- 
man who  still  had  to  price  his  products  for 
less  than  he  did  15  years  ago?  What  would 
be  the  posture  of  a  laboring  man  who  earned 
no  more  today  than  he  did  15  years  ago? 
Yet  this  Is  precisely  the  situation  in  farm- 
ing. Farm  prices  are  touted  as  being  too 
high,  even  though  they  have  averaged  less 
than  15  years  ago  while  costing  70%  more 
to  produce  than  15  years  ago. 

It  costs  more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
corn  or  soybeans  today  than  it  did  10  years 
ago,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  "parity  of 
income"  (return  for  labor  and  Investment) 
can  be  developed  out  of  prices  that  make  It 
impossible. 

For  newspaper  stories,  of  coiirse,  it  will  be 
possible  to  dump  "non-farmer"  crops  In  with 
"farmer"  crops  and  conclude  that  parity  of 
Income  has  arrived  for  agrlcultvire  because 
"adequately  sized  farms"  aren't  going  Into 
bankruptcy. 

And  "non-farms"  badly  in  need  of  loans 
can  be  denied  farm  loans  as  a  matter  of 
policy  because  they  are  not  farms  In  any 
case.  Thus  those  who  are  being  defined  out 
of  farming  can  count  on  being  "busted"  by 
a  lack  of  working  capital — something  farm- 
ers, large  and  small,  all  need. 

But  this  is  double-think,  the  last  stage  In 
the  decay  of  administrative  justice.  Writer 
John  Dos  Passos  has  noted  that  it  took 
bureau  people  300  years  to  grind  the  Roman 
Empire  into  the  dust,  but  that  American 
bureau  people  In  government  promise  to  do 
the  Job  in  less  than  50  years.  Perhaps.  If 
so,  the  change-over  In  parity  formulas  will 
be  seen  by  historians  as  one  of  those  pieces 
of  mischief  that  hid  the  truth  oif  what  was 
happening  so  that  a  basic  mistake  could  not 
be  repaired. 

It  Is  always  a  basic  mistake  to  pay  less  than 
parity  for  the  wealth  farmers  produce. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
FOR  EDUCAnONAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
teachers  and  educators  to  deduct  from 
their  gross  annual  Income  educational 
expenses  incurred  In  pursuing  courses 
required  by  a  teacher's  employer  to  meet 
the  expressed  requirements  of  his  em- 
ployment, or  is  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching,  administrative  or 
other  skills  of  the  teacher. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  deduction  of 
tuition  and  fees  required  by  the  institu- 
tion which  a  teacher  may  attend,  the 
cost  of  books,  supplies,  and  other  mate- 
rials required  In  the  courses  for  aca- 
demic credit,  and  the  traveling  and  liv- 
ing expenses  incurred  while  attending 
an  educational  institution. 

The  teaching  profession  deserves  our 
full  consideration.  Teachers  already  are 
underpaid.  Yet  they  provide  a  vital 
service  in  every  community.  It  Is  they 
who  are  charged  with  giving  to  the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow  the  tools  with  which 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  important  that  our  teachers  and 
educators  be  encouraged  not  only  to  re- 
main In  their  field  but  to  improve  their 
knowledge  through  additional  advance 
education.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  provide  part  of  that  encourage- 
ment. 

Last  year  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice attempted  to  rescind  their  practice 
of  allowing  these  deductions.  They  have 
since  revised  their  proposed  rulings.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  absolutely  clarify 
this  area.  Deductions  of  this  nature 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  not  by  rules 
made  by  an  administrative  bureau.  By 
stating  clearly  what  shall  be  deducted, 
It  win  be  possible  to  avoid  the  "on  again, 
off  again"  approach  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  establishing  a  policy  of 
deductions  for  educational  expenses  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  expect  to  retain 
well  qualified  teachers  and  if  we  expect 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
their  field,  then  It  Is  only  fair  that  the 
expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional education  for  themselves  be  de- 
ducted from  their  gross  Income. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  upgrade  the 
quality  of  all  of  our  schools.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, an  Investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

CHEAIING     AT     THE     AIR     FORCE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  days  we  have  heard  and  read  a 
great  deal  about  cheating  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  Some  of  the  comment 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  Academy 
and  has  attempted  to  equate  the  present 
situation  with  the  more  widespread  and 
varied  practices  disclosed  in  the  1965 
cheating  scandal. 
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integrity 
officer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
present  episode  at  the  Academy  is  a  mi 
nor  problem.    It  certainly  is  net 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  tie  honor 
code  imposed  by  the  cadets  themselves 
should  be  discarded,  as  has  teen  sug 
gested  by  some.    Character  and 
are  important  attributes  of  an 

Rather  than  criticizing  the  Academy, 
the  cadets,  and  academic  authc  rities,  we 
should  praise  them  in  their  (ifforts  in 
building  one  of  the  finest  educa^onal  in 
stitutions  in  the  United  States. 

On  March  1.  1967,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  commented  on  th;  current 
cheating  at  the  Air  Force  Acadepiy.  The 
Star's  editorial  is  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  current  situktion.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  Attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  include 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

March  1, 1967] 

Cheating  at  the  Acaoemi 

There    are   some   distinctions    t(i 
mind    In    comparing    the    current 
cheating  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  with  the 
scandal  there  two  years  ago. 

The  episode  In  1965,  which  evolded  a  full 
scale  Investigation  by  the  Air  Pore* .  Involved 
not  only  burglary  of  Academy  bulillngs  and 
plundering  of  files  and  safes,  but  ^Iso  wide 
spread   sales   of   examination   papers.     This 
year   the   cheating   assumed    no   siich    com 


t  at  this 


keep   In 
state   of 


plexity:  the  cadets  were  scheduled 
In  shifts,  and  some  of  those  In  the 


discussed  the  questions  with  other  i  about  to 
follow.  For  this  they  were  forced  to  resign, 
after  an  investigation  handled  by  <>he  cadets 
themselves. 

The  1967  affair  also  was  on  a  smaller  scale. 
At  this  writing,  the  number  forced  to  resign 
is  about  a  third  of  the  109  Involved  in  1965 
And,  lastly,  "recruited  athletes"  iccounted 
for  a   large  proportion  of  the  cheaters  two 


for  exams 
first  shift 


does  not 
group  of 


one  law- 
required 
in  honor 
and  \inl- 
unfalr  or 


years  ago,  but  the  current  episode 
appear  to  center  on  any  particulai 
students. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  cheating  can 
be  lightly  dismissed.    Nor  can  it  l|e  blamed 
on  a  code  that,  in  the  words  of 
maker,  is  "too  strict."    The  pledge 
of  cadets  is  much  like  that  used 
systems    at    many   other   colleges 
versities.     There  Is  nothing  In  It 
iin  usual. 

The  outcome  is,  of  coiu'se,  a  personal  trag 
edy  for  every  cadet  obliged  to  resign,  and  a 
loss  to  the  nation.  But  character  jls  part  of 
an  ofiBcer's  basic  equipment,  and  sctne  would 
say  the  most  Important  part.  As  an  Academy 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Gllctirlst,  ob- 
served In  defending  the  code.  "Can  tou  Imag- 
ine the  frustration  of  a  commander  who 
knows  that  bis  ofBcers  are  noti  men  of 
Integrity?" 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  affair  was  the  refusal  of  stijdents  to 
tamper  with  the  code.  "We  w^auld  not 
change  It."  declared  Richard  Catllcart,  the 
cadet  heading  the  Investigation!  "It  is 
something  to  live  up  to.  and  it  is  Important 
for  our  integrity  now  and  as  ofiSceri  later." 

That  attitude  augrurs  well  for  t4e  future. 


COLORADANS  ARE  DISTURBED 
ABOUT  THE  EFFECT  OF  IJHE  RE- 
CENT ORDER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  WITHHOLD  FUNDS  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  THE  INTERSTATf:  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM  I 

Mr.     GUDE.    Mr.     Speaker,!    I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gantleman 


from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzbian]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November  the  President  annoimced  that 
$1.1  biUion  of  the  $4.4  billion  Federal 
highway  construction  funds  authorized 
by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967  would 
be  withheld.  Last  week.  Transportation 
Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  told  us  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  freeing  $175  million  of 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  gestures  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  hardly  worthy  of  com- 
ment. They  are  only  token  reinstate- 
ments. 

The  people  of  Colorado  recognize  the 
administration's  action  els  dangerous  to 
the  continued  development  of  a  very  im- 
portant program.  They  believe  that  the 
President's  action  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  fill 
the  Record  with  all  of  the  letters  and 
petitions  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents in  regard  to  this  matter.  How- 
ever, a  few  select  phrases  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  Colorado's  thinking  on  this 
action. 

From  the  Colorado  Good  Roads  Associ- 
ation : 

Taking  about  $10,000,000  out  of  our  funds 
for  fiscal  1967  is  a  major  blow  to  our  high- 
way program.  We  have  been  planning  on 
the  assumption  that  we  would  receive  the 
full  $50,896,943  which  was  apportioned  to 
us  by  Secretary  Connor  on  Aug^ust  30,  1965. 

From  the  Colorado  Labor  Coimcil, 
AFL-CIO: 

We  are,  of  course,  extremely  concerned 
with  the  severe  cutback  of  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Funds.  We  are  not  only  concerned 
with  regard  to  impairment  of  the  schedules 
of  Interstate  highway  construction  but  be- 
cause we  know  It  Is  have  more  than  a  telling 
effect  of  the  economy  of  many  areas  of  our 
State. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Congresa  would 
take  action  to  restore  these  cuts  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Prom  the  Colorado  Equipment  Distrib- 
utors Association: 

The  Construction  Industry  In  the  West 
represents  a  major  tax  paying  segment  of  the 
economy.  .  .  .  We  fall  to  understand  how 
these  discriminatory  cuts  can  be  justified 
with  a  continuance  and  possible  Increase  In 
the  tax  appetite  of  the  Welfare  Program 
which  absorbs  tax  dollars  and  produces  no 
taxable  revenue  base. 

From  a  petition  signed  by  43  residents 
of  Golden,  Colo.: 

We  are  working  men  and  depend  on  high- 
way work  for  a  livelihood  and  have  gone 
through  a  very  severe  winter  and  some  of  us 
have  been  unemployed  for  several  months 
with  the  consequent  suffering  by  our  fami- 
lies and  the  prospects  of  our  highway  work 
being  reduced  is  most  discouraging  to  us. 

Please  help  us  get  back  to  work  and  pro- 
vide for  our  families  by  restoring  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  many  letters  and  telegrams 
I  am  receiving  about  the  highway  trust 
funds 


Colorado  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  construction  of  its  Interstate 
Highway  System.  It  is  important  that 
the  program  go  forward,  imabated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
full  restoration  of  the  Federal  highway 
construction  funds  originally  authorized 
for  expenditure  in  fiscal  1967  by  the 
Congress. 
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CONGRESS     SHOULD     REFUSE     TO 
ABROGATE  CONGRESSIONAL 

POWERS  TO  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  progress  of  the  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  administration 
cutback  of  $700  million  from  highway 
funds  the  administration  announced 
that  $175  million  of  the  cutback  was 
being  restored,  that  the  $400  million  ad- 
ditional would  not  be  cut  back,  and  that 
some  more  of  the  highway  funds  would 
be  restored  to  the  States  prior  to  July  1, 
1967.  After  2  days  of  hearings,  in  my 
opinion  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  were  critical  in  their  questioning  of 
the  administration  witnesses  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  President's  Executive 
order  to  tamper  with  highway  trust 
funds  and  critical  that  the  executive 
branch  did  not  confer  with  the  Public 
Works  Committees  prior  to  ordering  the 
cutback  on  November  23,  1966. 

The  hearings  were  called  off  at  the 
close  of  the  committee  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, February  28  by  the  Democratic 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees.  In  my  opinion, 
they  were  called  off  because  of  the  criti- 
cal attitude  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  line  of  questioning  of 
the  committee  members  that  the  Na- 
tional Interstate  Defense  Highway  funds 
represented  a  trust  fund  paid  in  by  users 
of  the  highways  and  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with  by  the  executive  branch  as 
an  anti-inflational  measure,  when  in 
reality  it  creates  a  source  of  funds  to 
invest  Government  securities  to  help  fi- 
nance nonessential  Federal  spending. 

The  hearings  were  called  off  prior  to 
testimony  by  opponents  to  the  Executive 
order  being  granted  their  "day  in  court." 
These  witnesses  included  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  Robert  Crosby,  cur- 
rently president  of  the  National  Good 
Roads  Association,  and  the  heads  of 
other  national  associations  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  economy  of  this  country. 

The  administration's  cutback  order  is 
a  prime  example  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  done  under  a  basis  that  there  is  a 
crisis,  but  the  real  problem  is  that  the 
administration  is  always  finding  crises, 
then  directing  a  remedy  which  creates 
a  new  crisis. 


Congress  can  protect  the  Interest  of 
the  citizenry  from  the  arbitrary  Execu- 
tive orders  of  the  administration  if  the 
respective  Congressmen  will  continually 
watch  what  goes  on  in  Washington  and 
refuse  to  abrogate  their  congressional 
powers  to  the  executive  branch. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHAOS  STEMS  FROM 
CONGRESSIONAL  DELAYS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  body  the  importance  of 
early  appropriations  for  our  educational 
programs.  As  I  have  stated,  we  are  fall- 
ing in  our  duty  to  our  Nation's  youth 
when  we  deprive  them  of  the  best  educa- 
tion possible. 

We  always  manage  to  put  off  the  Im- 
portant appropriations  legislation  until 
very  late  in  the  session.  This  works  an 
Impossible  hardship  on  school  adminis- 
trators who  are  working  anxiously  for 
information  on  grant  approval. 

Because  of  laws  relating  to  teacher 
contracts,  and  because  the  school  year 
begins  in  September  each  year,  academic 
programs  must  be  carefully  mapped  out 
early  in  the  calendar  year,  and  budgets 
must  be  drawn  up.  When  we  In  the 
House  do  not  pass  appropriations  till  late 
in  the  fall,  the  educators  have  only  con- 
fusion in  planning  for  new  and  continu- 
ing federally  funded  programs. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  This  would  require 
that  all  education  appropriations  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee  by  May  1.  In 
seeking  the  feelings  of  the  academic 
community  on  this  matter,  I  sent  out  let- 
ters to  many  prominent  educators  and 
school  officials  in  Oregon's  First  Con- 
gressional District.  The  replies  I  have 
received  thus  far  have  been  unanimous 
to  the  letter  in  support  of  early  House 
action  on  education  funds.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  these  letters  that  May  1  is  none 
too  early,  but  no  earlier  date  is  practical 
for  congressional  action. 

I  herewith  present  a  number  of  these 
letters  from  academicians  and  school  ad- 
ministrators in  Oregon,  ranging  from 
elementary  school  to  college  level,  Indi- 
cating their  feelings  on  this  important 
subject: 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  Your  proposed  resolution 
concerning  early  establishment  of  appropri- 
ations for  Federal  educational  programs  cer- 
tainly has  our  enthusiastic  endorsement  and 
support.  This  is  particularly  true  of  funds 
Involving  personnel  such  as  projects  under 
Title  I,  P.L.  89-10.  Commitments  for  com- 
petent personnel  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams, as  you  know,  must  be  made  In  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  think  your  resolution  would  provide  ap- 
propriate direction  and  timing  for  determin- 
ing allocations  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  only  other  suggestion  I  might  make 
would  be  that  the  administrative  agency, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  be  in- 
structed to  disseminate  Information  regard- 


ing appropriations  and  entitlements  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  May  1  date. 

Again  let  me  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Russell  M.  Esvelt, 

Superintendent, 
Lake  Oswego  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  A  sincere  thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  the  enclosed  resolution  you 
are  proposing  regarding  the  appropriating  of 
Federal  funds  for  schools.  Under  the  present 
program,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  plan 
a  definite  worthwhile  project  and  Inaugurate 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  school  year, 
due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  being  appropriated  for  use 
for  a  year.  If,  however,  schools  could  be  in- 
formed by  May  as  to  how  much  money  wUl 
be  available  for  a  program,  the  application 
could  be  made  and  approved,  required  per- 
sonnel employed  to  carry  out  the  program, 
and  all  necessary  equipment  could  be  or- 
dered and  ready  for  use  In  the  fall.  This 
resolution  would  not  only  simplify  the  ini- 
tial applying,  but  would  also  guarantee  the 
project's  start  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  making  It  a  more  effective  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jean  Lundt, 
Principal,  Cottrell  Grade  School,  Boring. 


Deab  Mb.  Wtatt:  Congratulations  on  join- 
ing with  other  Congressmen  to  push  for  ear- 
lier appropriations  In  connection  with  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  can  not  think  of  anything  that  would  be 
more  appropriate.  As  you  know,  this  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  districts,  particularly 
the  middle-sized  and  smaller  districts. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  Woods. 
Superintendent,  Beaverton   School  Dis- 
trict, No.  48. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  To  facilitate  adequate 
planning  for  the  effective  use  of  funds  for 
Federal  educitlonal  programs,  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  school  districts  be  notified  of  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds  well  In  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year. 
May  1st  of  the  year  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  would  be 
helpful;  however,  an  even  earlier  date  would 
enable  school  districts  to  consider  these  ap- 
propriations (or  lack  of  them)  In  their 
budget  planning,  which  Is  underway  right 
now. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  In  this  mat- 
ter, and  are  most  grateful  for  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Park, 
Principal,  Hebo  School  District  No.  13. 


Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  As  a  school  person  I 
want  to  thank  you  and  concur  with  you  that 
the  funding  of  Federal  projects  must  be  early 
enough  in  the  spring  to  give  the  schools  time 
to  plan  properly  and  staff  with  adequate  per- 
sonnel the  programs  sponsored  through  Fed- 
eral funds.  We  are  constantly  waiting  until 
the  last  minute  for  the  allocation  of  funds, 
many  of  which  come  so  late  in  the  svunmer 
that  we  cannot  even  place  them  on  our 
budgets  In  time  for  usage  without  special 
consideration  by  persons  on  the  budget  com- 
mittee. 

This  in  turn  leaves  us  at  a  tiirn  where  poor 
planning  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones'es  often 
makes  the  school  district  accept  Federal 
funds  and  then  place  poorly  trained  p)ersons 
In  the  project. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  continued  inter- 
est in  education  and  working  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Matsok, 
Principal,  Seaside  Union  High  School. 


Dear  Bte.  Wtatt:  We  appreciate  the  effort 
you  are  making  to  speed  up  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  financing. 

It  VTIU  certainly  be  an  assist  to  the  schools 
to   have   early   information   concerning  the 
amounts  to  be  budgeted. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  J.  Patton, 
Superintendent,      McMinniAlle      Public 
Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  Your  letter  of  February 
3,  1967  has  been  received.  My  t>er8onal 
thanks  and  the  appreciation  of  educators  in 
general  Is  certilnly  due  you  lor  your  action 
in  regard  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  fiscal  timing. 

Your  active  interest  in  education  and  in- 
forming people  In  the  field  regarding  your 
feelings  is  a  significant  contribution.  You 
have  my  respect  for  the  very  professional  and 
meaningful  way  In  which  you  operate.  In- 
volving us  on  topics  of  significance.  Your 
solicitation  of  advice  and  Information  from 
the  "grass  roots"  as  In  your  meeting  last  year 
In  Oorvallls,  si>eaks  well  for  you  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

I  felt  a  personal  obligation  to  comment 
upon  this  topic.  Too  often  you  probably 
hear  the  criticisms  rather  than  appresclatlons. 
Again,  thank  you  for  your  very  fine  consid- 
eration in  behalf  of  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  Harp. 
Director    Campus    Elementary    Schools, 
Oregon    College    of   Education,    Mon- 
mouth. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  Informing  me  of  the  resolution  requir- 
ing action  on  ESEA  appropriation  on  or  be- 
fore May  1st.  Please  be  informed  that  I 
personally,  and  the  board  of  directors,  urge 
you  to  continue  in  your  efforts  as  we  feel  the 
dire  necessity  for  such  action.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  us  to  plan  for  personnel  additions 
or  currlcular  changes  when  the  monetary 
issue  Is  undecided. 

Again  let  us  urge  you  to  pursue  your  in- 
tentions with  all  good  speed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  E.  Oilman, 
superintendent-Principal,      Yamhill 
County  Union  High  School  District 
No.  I. 


Deab  Mr.  Wtatt:  In  addition  to  giving  my 
personal  support  to  the  proposal  which  you 
have  endorsed  to  appropriate  school  funds 
by  May  1,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
Oregon  Education  Association's  Legislative 
Commission  Report  which  Indicates  interest 
on  the  part  of  Oregon  educators  regarding 
such  legislation.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  feel  this  is  strongly  supported  by 
school  people.  The  Oregon  Education  Asso- 
ciation's position  (in  support)  is  underlined 
on  page  three  of  the  report.  It  Is  listed 
among  other  recommendations  for  action  in 
the  field  of  federal  legislation  which  you  may 
wish  to  consider. 

Sincerely, 

Rat  K.  Godset, 
County        Superintendent,        Columbia 

County  Education  Department. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt  :  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
cern for  the  schools  and  the  need  for  the 
schools  to  know  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  to  them  as  early  as  possible.  Of 
course  It  would  help  us  a  great  deal,  in 
Oregon,  if  we  knew  by  March  I,  as  budgets 
are  being  made  up  at  that  time. 

Thank  you,  and  I  am  very  much  apprecia- 
tive of  your  concern  for  education. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Marlen  D.  Yoder, 
Superintendent,      Monmouth -Independ- 
ence School  District  13 J. 
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DBAS  Mk.  Wyatt  :  We  are  grateful  por  your 
leadership  In  solving  this  problen.  You 
have  our  united  support.  We  In  Milwaukee 
are  well  satisfied  with  your  work  ip  Wash 
Ington. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Jebome  C.  LlLLiB, 

Principal,  Milwaukee  High  ichool. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  With  reference  to  H. 
Con.  Res.  120,  be  assured  that  you  liave  the 
complete  support  of  the  seven  boaid  mem- 
bers and  administration  of  School  District  30, 
Warrenton,  Oregon. 

Along  with  this,  you  fellows  will  want  to 
find  out  from  LBJ  how  come,  when  you  do 
appropriate  the  money  for  educational  pro- 
grams, H.E.W.  and  the  President  cai  decide 
not  to  distribute  the  funds  until  i  hey  get 
dam  good  and  ready  .  .  .  which  seeijis  to  be 
nine  to  eleven  months  late. 

Your  attention  to  duty  Is  obserj-ed  and 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  KNOTife, 
Superinte-ndent   of   Schools,    Warrenton 
School  District  No.  30. 


Dear  Mr.  Wtatt  :  I  am  In  completie 
ment   with    your   concurrent   resoU  tlon 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal 
ucatlonal  Programs. 

Such    action    would    make 
more    effective    planning    and 
tlon  of  programs.     My  one  concern 
suggested  date  Is  as  early  as  It  could 
Sincerely, 

Harry  L.  WAHLSTRoit, 
Principal,  Broadway  School,  Seaside. 
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Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  In  regard  to 
In  which  you  call  attention  to  a 
for  earlier  financing  of  ESEA  appropi'iations, 
I  agree  with  your  thinking.    It  wou: 
considerable    help    if   appropriations 
coincide  with  the  July  1.  June  30 
employed  by  all  school  districts. 
Sincerely, 

Austin  ScRAirosb, 
Superintendent,  Washington  Cm  nty  In 
termediate  Education  District. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  I  am  in  receipt  jof  your 
letter  concerning  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  I  certainly  sh^re  the 
position  you  take  regarding  this  meafeure. 

I  concur  with  your  position  in  s4ttlng  a 
date  not  later  than  May  1st  of  the  y^r  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  |ear  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriateld.  We 
need  the  money,  and  we  need  to  kaow  the 
amount  in  time  to  Include  It  In  o^  total 
planning. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McLi^, 
Principal,  Gaffney  Lane  School,  dregon 
City.  

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  Thank  you  for  yoTir  letter 
and  the  copy  of  H.  Con.  Res.  120  which 
we  received  in  this  morning's  malL  I  am 
certain  that  all  school  dlatrlcts  in  Tljlamook 
County  will  agree  with  It  100  percent. '  We.  by 
experience,  have  had  quite  a  few  ptoblems 
that  have  developed  by  late  approprlitlon  of 
funds. 

We  will  be  most  happy  to  support  this  In 
any  way  that  we  might  be  able,  if  3  ou  will 
let  us  know  what  we  should  do. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LeeR.  Hansoi', 
Superintendent.     Tillamook     C^nty 
Public  Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
I  would  commend  you  In  your  efforts  to  make 
known  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  local 
school  districts  by  May  1  of  each  yeari 

The  lack  of  this  Information  has  [been  a 
very  serious  handicap  to  the  planning]  of  pro- 
grams utilizing  Federal  money. 

John  Woo* 
Principal.  Cloverdale  Grade  S<  hool 


Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  Our  school  system  has 
been  grateful  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  we  have  had  some 
very  successful  projects.  However,  we  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  our  projects 
launched  due  to  the  great  delay  in  receiving 
funds  or  even  knowing  what  funds  will  be 
available. 

I  would  Join  with  you  in  supporting  your 
resolution    to    require    the    Appropriations 
Conunittee  to  act  by  May  1  each  year. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Goff, 
Principal,    Forest    Grove    Elementary 
Schools. 


Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  I  wish  to  say  that  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  education  are  well 
founded.  It  is  hard  to  do  much  planning  If 
you  do  not  know  what  money  will  be  avail- 
able next  fall. 

We  at  the  Mary  Harrison  Elementary 
School  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
in  our  behalf. 

Sincerely, 

HiLLARD  BROWX, 

Principal,  Mary  Harrison  Elementary 
School,  Lincoln  County. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  enclosing  the  resolution  which 
would  require  Federal  funds  for  education 
to  be  in  phase  with  local  school  district 
budgeting.  This  would  be  a  great  advance 
if  It  can  be  done. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  effort  with 
respect  to  this  proposal,  and  we  shall  watch 
its  development  with  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  W.  Barnes, 
Superintendent,       Portland       Public 
Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  In  reference  to  your  let- 
ter concerning  the  date  of  financing  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
projects,  may  I  say  that  I  heartily  endorse 
your  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  120. 
Any  speed  up  of  Information  that  we  can 
have  will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  E.  Curry, 
Superintendent,  Rainier  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Mb.  Wyatt:  You  have  my  whole- 
hearted support  in  your  efforts  to  establish 
a  deadline  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  educational  assistance  programs.  The 
concurrent  resolution  clearly  points  out  the 
reasons  for  such  a  measure. 

Actually  a  date  of  January  31,  or  no  later 
than  the  end  of  February,  would  be  more 
helpful  to  those  of  us  Involved  In  local  school 
district  budget  development. 

Since  you  have  become  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  appreciated  your  Interest  In 
the  area  of  education. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  BlEDEBMAN, 

Principal,   Twality  Junior  High  School, 
Tigard. 

Dear  Mb.  Wyatt:  My  congratulations  to 
you  for  your  efforts  In  submitting  the  con- 
current resolution  on  early  appropriations 
for  Federal  Educational  Programs  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  has  certainly 
been  a  problem  to  all  school  districts,  and 
your  resolution  shoiild  have  the  approval 
of  all  school  officials. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Ambrose. 
Superintendent,  School  District  No.  47J, 
Vemonia. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  I  have  Just  read  your 
letter  In  regards  to  a  resolution  to  have  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  appropriations  before  May  1st 
of  each  year. 

Wiser  and  more  efficient  use  could  be  made 
of  Federal  money  by  local  districts  If  we 


knew  earlier  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  received. 
It  would  allow  school  people  to  give  more 
thought  to  their  program  and  would  get  our 
programs  started  at  an  earlier  date  so  as 
to  make  maxlmimi  use  of  the  school  year. 

Respectfully, 

Pete  Trott, 

Principal,  Amity  Elementary  School 


Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  I  am  in  hearty  agreement 
that  appropriations  for  Federal  Educational 
Programs  should  be  made  by  May  Ist  of  each 
year. 

I  will  support  you  in  this  effort. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  V.  Strait, 
Principal,  Garibaldi  Grade  School. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent letter  concerning  funds  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Yes,  one  of  the  problems  involved  is  re- 
ceipt of  funds;  however,  the  major  problem 
Is  approval  of  applications  prior  to  budget 
planning  time  which  starts  m  January  of 
each  year.  If  applications  for  the  1967-68 
year,  which  starts  in  July,  1967,  were  ap- 
proved prior  to  December  31,  1966,  we  could 
have  planned  better  for  the  project.  As  it  is, 
applications  are  submitted  in  April  and  ap- 
proved sometime  during  the  summer,  usu- 
ally, and  If  our  allocation  should  change  you 
can  Imagine  what  this  does  to  the  program. 

Also,  most  project  deadlines  are  at  differ- 
ent times  and  this  adds  to  the  confusion 
such  as  NX).E.A.  Titles  and  E.S.E.A.  Titles. 

We  thank  you  greatly  for  your  Interest,  as 
we  benefit  greatly  by  the  Federal  program; 
however,  there  are  many  problems  concern- 
ing financing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  B.  O'Dell, 
Clerk,  Colton  Public  Schools. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  I  concur  with  you  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  for  E.S.E.A. 
has  been  the  late  approval  given  the  projects. 
The  resolution  you  have  introduced  will  help 
local  districts  to  do  a  better  Job  of  adminis- 
tering new  programs  Instituted  under  the 
Act. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  R.  Seeboro, 
Superintendent,  Astoria  School  District 
No.  IC. 

Dear  Mb,  Wtatt:  I  am  much  Interested  in 
House  Con.  Res.  120  relative  to  funding  edu- 
cational programs.  This  will  be  a  real  aid 
in  our  planning  and  setting  up  programs. 
In  most  cases  now  under  the  present  methods 
of  funding  we  have  been  unable  to  make  defi- 
nite plans  when  we  are  planning  our  fiscal 
year's  program. 

We  certainly  will  appreciate  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  remove  the  delay  and  un- 
certainty of  these  funds. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  L.  McBride, 
Superintendent,  Molalla  Consolidated 
Grade  School. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  I  heartily  endorse  the 
resolution  which  you  sent  to  the  CatUn  Gabel 
High  School  In  re  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Please  be  assured 
that  you  have  my  fullest  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  Blair, 
Headmaster,  The  Catlin  Gabel  School, 
Portland. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  In  answer  to  your  letter, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  are  taking  such 
action  as  introducing  a  resolution  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  that  we  may 
know  what  funds  will  be  available  to  the 
Schools  by  May  1st. 

It  really  has  been  a  serious  problem  as 
most  of  our  planning  is  long  range  and  our 
budgets  are  made  up  in  the  Spring  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  next  school  year.    We  feel  this 
will  enable  us  to  better  plan  and  to  make 
better  use  of  the  money  available  to  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Cecile  Trost, 
Principal,  Howard  Eccles  Grade  School, 
Canby. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  JOHN 
GLENN  SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  February  20,  1967, 
I  attended  the  limcheon  celebrating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  space  flight 
launch  of  John  Glenn  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  with  Chairman 
George  Miller,  of  California,  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  only 
Congressman  now  serving  who  was 
present  at  Cape  Kennedy  for  this  historic 
occasion,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  present 
to  honor  John  Glenn,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  pioneering  for  our  country  and 
the  American  people. 

Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  on  the 
House  floor,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
passage  of  H.R.  2,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
services  and  clarify  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  roUcall  No.  15. 

For  this  reason,  I  missed  rollcall  No.  14, 
a  quonun,  on  February  20,  1967. 


ONE  IF  BY  LAND,  TWO  IF  BY  SEA, 
AND  THREE  IF  BY  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMER]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  each 
session  of  the  House  during  the  past  3 
weeks  I  have  figuratively  been  hanging 
a  trio  of  lanterns  "from  the  steeple  of  the 
old  North  Church"  in  response  to  the 
code,  "one  if  by  land,  two  if  by  sea,  and 
three  if  by  treaty."  Insofar  as  notice 
by  news  media  is  concerned  the  lanterns 
have  had  very  wet  wicks.  U.S.  news- 
papers during  this  period  have  carried 
numerous  lengthy  dispatches  by  foreign 
correspondents  in  Geneva  where  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  is  being  negoti- 
ated, but  little  domestic  comment  on  the 
treaty,  either  pro  or  con.  I  intend  to 
speak  out  further  by  way  of  warning 
on  this  subject  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
somewhat  futile  to  continue  talking  on 
a  daily  basis  when  no  one  is  really  listen- 
ing. Here  is  a  summary,  keyed  to  Con- 
gressional Record  date  and  page  num- 
ber, of  what  I  have  said  so  far  during 
these  10  trips  to  the  well  of  the  House: 

Plowshare  Program  Victim  of  Disarma- 
ment Zeal  (2/13,  3292)— Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  caved  In  to  pressure  from  noisy 
liberals  to  go  to  extremes  to  get  disarmament 
treaties.  It  has  cancelled  a  peaceful  nuclear 
explosive  test  called  Cabriolet  on  which  $a'/4 
million  already  Is  spent.    This  technology 


Is  needed  to  build  a  new  Panama  Canal  and 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  rise  from 
poverty  by  creating  lakes,  harbors,  mining 
resources  and  the  like. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Hoax  (2/15, 
3465) — Treaty  will  be  useless  as  to  nuclear 
powers  who  are  not  giving  weapons  away; 
useless  as  to  over  100  non-nuclear  states  who 
have  no  resources  to  go  nuclear;  useless  as 
to  around  18  more  who  have  the  resources, 
but  not  the  wlU  to  go  nuclear;  and  futile  as 
to  four  or  five  who  have  security  reasons  to 
go  nuclear  and  will  not  be  deterred  by  use- 
less promises  from  others.  Tear  Jerking  and 
hand  wringing  over  the  treaty  is  a  contrived 
hoax  over  useless  nothing. 

Proliferation  Consequences  Exaggerated 
(2/16,  3651) — Although  consequences  of 
atomic  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  few 
countries  who  may  go  nuclear,  like  India, 
Israel  and  Egypt,  would  be  troublesome, 
they  would  be  localized.  Not  even  the  most 
hopeless  pessimists  can  make  a  credible 
case  that  the  US  and  USSR  would  stupidly 
be  triggered  into  a  nuclear  exchange  by 
minor  league  squabbles  such  as  these. 

Disarmers  Substitute  Pact  Pledges  for 
Military  Muscle  (2/20.  8875)— Johnson  Ad- 
ministration fully  embraces  disarmament 
philosophy.  Including  the  extreme  of  total 
and  complete  disarmament  on  which  It  has 
drafted  a  proposed  treaty  and  wants  to  nego- 
tiate. Disarmers  working  to  erode  principle 
that  treaties  must  depend  on  self-enforcing 
mechanisms  rather  than  International  good 
faith.  Muzzled  military  leaders  no  longer 
are  allowed  to  hoist  warning  signals.  Dis- 
armers' dreams  can  turn  into  nightmares 
and  the  public  should  wake  up  before  they 
take  us  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

Nonproliferation  Treaty  Cheating  Cannot 
Be  Inspected  or  Verified  (2/21,  4169) — ^Pro- 
posed International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
inspection  for  treaty  compliance  is  an  Illu- 
sion. IAEA  is  financially  Incapable  of  doing 
the  Job.  It  has  only  10  Inspectors  to  dis- 
charge world-wide  responsibilities.  IAEA 
Is  technically  incapable  to  inspect.  No  one 
even  knows  how  much  disappearance  of 
fissionable  material  during  peacertime  manu- 
facturing processes  is  normal  loss  and  at 
what  point  deliberate  diversion  should  be 
suspected. 

Nonproliferation  Treaty  Flunks  Cost  Effec- 
tive Test  (2/21,  4187) — ^Pentagon's  cost- 
effective,  systems  analysis  technique  for  re- 
solving major  defense  problems  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  treaty.  If  it  were,  treaty 
would  fiunk  the  test  since  It  paints  mb  Into 
a  comer  and  denies  options  which  national 
security  requires.  Defensive  nuclear  arm- 
ing of  allies  would  be  denied.  Instead  US 
assumes  risky  role  of  a  nuclear  Sir  Galahad 
rushing  hither  and  thither  to  the  rescue 
of  all. 

Treaty  Will  Not  Stop  Nuclear  Spread  or 
Enhance  Security  (2/23,  4383) — ^Despite 
4600  treaties  in  force  we  are  not  even  in  an 
uneasy  peace,  we  are  at  war.  Pres.  Johnson's 
assurances  to  all  nuclear  "have-nots"  that 
they  "will  have  our  strong  support  against 
blackmail"  will  pose  far  greater  risks  and 
dangers  to  US  security  than  a  world  without 
a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Nonproliferation  Treaty — A  Nuclear  Yalta? 
(2/27,  4518) — Soviets  really  want  the  treaty 
and  believe  playing  dlflScult  Is  the  way  to 
get  it.  The  treaty  negotiations  are  dis- 
rupting the  NATO  alliance.  Possibly  Soviets 
feel  they  have  gained  nuclear  superiority, 
particularly  in  ABM  warheads,  and  that  if 
they  can  get  a  ban  on  underground  tests  as 
a  price  for  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  they 
can  freeze  their  superiority  Into  permanence 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  U.S.  strategic  de- 
terrent to  communist  aggression. 

Schizophrenic  Nuclear  Pacifists  Try  Vn- 
Inventing  the  Wheel  (2/28,  4818) — New, 
simplified  centrifuge  process  for  obtaining 
fissionable  U*"  to  make  atomic  bombs  may 
be  developing  which  treaty  negotiators  are 
overlooking.    It  would  make  treaty  breaking 


easier.  US  secrecy  about  the  development 
Is  a  precedent  for  others  to  hid  their  efforts 
and  secretly  go  nuclear.  US  secrecy  also 
deprives  IAEA  Inspectors  of  technical  know- 
how  needed  to  ferret  out  such  installations. 
Boozers  and  Teetotalers  and  Nonprolifera- 
tion (3/1,  6064)— Possible  discovery  of  a 
means  to  achieve  pure  hydrogen  fusion  will 
bring  In  the  era  of  the  "Poor  Man's  H-Bomb." 
From  practical  and  technical  standpoints 
"the  genie  Is  out  of  the  bottle."  Trying  to 
ram  It  back  In  is  futile.  We  should  con- 
centrate on  learning  to  live  safely  with  an 
inevitable  degree  of  nuclear  spread. 


MINIMAL  5-PERCENT  THAW  IN 
JOHNSON'S  HIGHWAY  FREEZE- 
STILL  LEAVES  CONSTRUCTION 
OUT  IN  THE  COLD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  the  Subcommittees  on  Roads  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Public  Works  commenced  joint  hearings 
on  the  President's  freeze  of  highway 
funds.  These  hearings  were  scheduled 
to  continue  for  4  days,  and  witnesses 
were  scheduled  for  all  4  days.  However, 
the  hearings  were  abruptly  recessed  over 
the  minority's  objection  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day. 

Except  for  Gov.  John  Volpe,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Highways,  who  was 
highly  critical  of  the  cutback  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, only  witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch  were  heard.  At  least  two  of 
these  witnesses,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  participated  in  the  decision  by 
the  Johnson  administration  to  impose 
the  cutback.  Obviously,  the  administra- 
tion's witnesses  defended  the  action 
taken  by  the  President. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  that  the 
hearings  were  terminated.  I  feel  that 
only  one  side  of  the  story  has  been  told. 
Nevertheless,  the  hearhigs  did  result  in 
a  token  relaxation  in  the  highway  cut- 
back. I  hope  the  hearings  will  resume 
in  the  near  future.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  just  how  limited  and 
restricted  this  relaxation  or  slight  thaw 
actually  is. 

On  November  23,  1966,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  obligations  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  would  be 
limited  to  $3.3  billion  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  estimated  receipts  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  could  finance  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  the  obligation 
of  $4.4  billion  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
Thus,  the  annoimced  cutback  totaled 
$1.1  billion,  or  25  percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  noti- 
fied on  or  before  November  10,  1966,  that 
an  additional  $100  million  could  be  used 
for  acquisition  of  right-of-way. 

However,  by  the  administration's  edict. 
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this  relaxaUon  In  the  obligation  ceiling 
was  kept  secret.  Ol  this  $100  pillion, 
$41  576,000  has  been  released  to  jtist  two 
States  and  the  District  of  Coluiibia  as 
follows:  District  of  Columbia,  $^5,218,- 
000  to  be  used  for  right-of-way  flrojects 
approved  between  July  1,  1966.  aiid  No- 
vember 23,  1966;  Indiana,  $13  million  to 
be  used  for  completing  gaps  in  Intierstate 
Route  70;  Rhode  Island,  $3,358,000.  a  lit- 
tle over  $1  million  of  which  was  tb  cover 
a  previous  overdraft  and  about  $2  million 
to  be  available  for  obligation  ^-ithout 
limitation.  We  have  no  information  as 
to  when  or  whether  the  balance  of  about 
$59  million  ot  this  unannounced  $100 
milUon  relaxation  will  be  rfleased. 
Under  the  wraps  of  secrecy,  th4s,  over 
40  percent  of  this  $100  miUion  ♦ras  re- 
leased to  two  States  and  the  Di^rlct  of 
Columbia  contrary  to  the  practice  of  al- 
locating funds  released  to  all  ^  States 
under  the  apportionment  formulas. 

At  a  press  conference  on  January  17, 
1967,  the  President  announced  that  se- 
rious consideration  was  being  givan  to  an 
additional  cutback  beyond  the  $a.l  bil- 
lion of  $400  million,  for  a  total  jof  $1.5 
billion,  during  fiscal  year  1967.  J  It  was 
announced  at  the  hearings  that  l|his  ad- 
ditional cutback  would  not  bel  made. 
This  announcement  was  probaply  the 
most  significant  benefit  derive^  from 
the  hearings. 

Other  actual  and  possible  relaxations 
In  the  cutback  were  announced  by  ad- 
ministration witnesses.  Some  Slf75  mil- 
lion of  deferred  funds  is  being  leleased 
immediately  for  preUminary  engineering 
and  right-of-way  acquisition.  A  full 
annual  program  level  of  $4.4  billion  wUl 
according  to  the  witnesses,  be  Uut  into 
effect  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Additional 
amounts  of  the  deferred  funds; will  be 
released  if  "the  economic  situation  war- 
rants." And  funds  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated during  the  deferral  period 
may  be  used  to  increase  the  program 
above  $4.4  bUlion  for  fiscal  ye4r  1968, 
providing  economic  circumstandes  per- 
mit, and  depending  upon  decisions  yet 
to  be  made  by  the  administration  this 
fiscal  year. 


Amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  fu 
estimated  revenues  of  the  highi^ay 
administration  during  fiscal  ye 


1  irfs  that  could  be  made  available  for  reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal  year  1967,  without  exceeding 
trust  fund;  limitations  on  the  obligation  of  such  funds;  and  amounts  of  such  funds  frozen  by  the 
'kr  1967 


State 


Amounts  of  a| 
funds  that 
bursable  oblkatioas 


i|  iportloned  Federal-aid  highway 
cjuld  be  made  available  for  reim- 
during  fiscal  year  1967 


Unobligated 
reimbursable 
obligations 
carried  for- 
ward from 
fiscal  year 
1966 


$48. 706,  h-,b 

24. 612.  S2-J 

2, 579, 4(>5 

13.  .V28. 891 

Si,  573. 1.'4 

30, 165.  W2 

5,  5f>C.  508 

9.  ."126. 378 

17.  516. 89(1 

16.321.329 

53.028,354 

15,512,122 

23,301,411 

60,880.72( 

4,857,462 

4,083,68C 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas — 

Ciilifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho — - 

Illinois ~ 

Indiana 

Iowa — — 

Kansas 


With  regard  to  the  release  of  $175  mil- 
lion, it  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
funds  can  be  used  only  for  preliminary 
engineering  and  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion. No  part  of  these  funds  can  be 
used  for  actual  construction.  I  seriously 
question  the  legal  authority  for  attach- 
ing such  limitations  to  the  release  of 
obligational  authority.  I  also  seriously 
question  the  legal  authority  for  releasing 
funds  to  a  few  selected  States,  and 
placing  varying  limitations  on  the  use  of 
such  funds.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  uniform  treatment  of  the  States 
contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

The  other  relaxations  or  unfreezing  in 
the  highway  cutback  are  simply  pro- 
posals, and  very  vague,  indefinite  ones 
at  that.  Funds  will  be  released  if  the 
economic  situation  warrants— if  the 
moderation  in  economic  activity  and 
price  trends  continue.  Funds  accumu- 
lated during  the  deferral  period  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  program  above  $4.4 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1968  if  economic 
circumstances  permit  and  depending 
upon  decisions  yet  to  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  this  fiscal  year.  Thus, 
the  "ifBness"  is  in  and  the  certainty  is 
out  of  the  highway  program. 

What  we  are  left  with  is  a  cutback  in 
the  highway  program  this  year  of  some 
$884  million,  or  20  percent,  from  the  $4.4 
billion  level  that  the  highway  trust  fund 
can  finance. 

The  administration  has  converted  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  from  a 
stable  program,  for  which  advance  plan- 
ning could  be  undertaken  with  the  as- 
surance of  orderly  construction  financed 
by  an  inviolate  trust  fund,  to  an  "ifify" 
program  which  goes  up  and  down  like 
a  yo-yo  depending  upon  the  policies  and 
economic  theories  of  the  administration. 

To  further  illustrate  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  administration,  on  March  1, 
1967,  the  day  following  the  close  of  the 
hearings  on  the  highway  cutback,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  released  a 
study  for  a  proposed  program  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways  prepared  for  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.    This  study  recommends 


a  minimum  program  for  scenic  roads 
and  parkways  of  $4  billion,  and  a  maxi- 
mimi  program  of  $8  billion,  over  a  10- 
year  period   from   1966   to   1976.    It  is 
proposed  that  this  program  be  conducted 
at  an  annual  minimum  level  of  $400  mil- 
lion and  up  to  an  annual  maximum  level 
of  $800  million.     To  finance  this  pro- 
gram it  is  proposed  that  $155  million 
annually  be  taken  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  the  minimum  program 
and  $310  million  annually  for  the  maxi- 
mum or  extended  program.    This  rec- 
ommendation is  made  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  trust  fund  already  is  inade- 
quate to  complete  the  Interstate  System. 
On  February  6,  1967,  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional   Record,   pages   2601    to 
2602,    a    table — table    2 — showing    the 
amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
that  could  be  made  available  to  each  of 
the  States  for  reimbursable  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  without  exceed- 
ing estimated  revenues  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  and  the  amounts  frozen  by 
the  administration.    This  table,  based 
upon   the   experience  of   recent  years, 
shows  that  for  the  States  to  obligate  up 
to  $4.4  billion  during  fiscal  year  1967— 
which  amount  can  be  financed  by  the 
trust  fund — approximately  $5.4  billion  of 
obligational  authority  would  have  to  be 
released  to  the  States.    The  fact  that 
all  States  do  not  obligate  all  of  their 
funds  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  are  made  available  has  been  taken 
intD  account  in  the  release  of  obliga- 
tional authority  in  past  years,  resulting 
in  an  annual  carryover  of  about  SI  bil- 
lion in  obligational  authority.    This  per- 
mits the  States  that  are  able  to  do  so  to 
obligate  their  apportionments  as  fast  as 
the  trust  fund  will  permit,  rather  than 
holding  all  the  States  back  to  the  obliga- 
tion level  of  the  slower  States. 

I  have  updated  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  table  to  reflect  the  changes 
produced  by  the  release  of  the  addi- 
tional $175  million  to  all  the  States  and 
some  $41  million  to  two  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  a  total  of 
$216,576,000  new  obligational  authority. 
The  updated  table  follows: 
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Limitations  imposed  by  the  administration  on  the  obligation 
of  apporUoned  Federal-aid  highway  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1967 


Additional 

amounts  that 

could  t>e  made 

available 


$91,949.1017 
40,  4l>4.  391 
64. 477. 381 
39,689.081 

388.061.988 
55.734.732 
80.5(r2,314 
10.337,680 
9."i.  .S62. 1B2 
71.032.410 
33.626,047 
28.933.946 

234.848,593 
96,418,521 
61.442.004 
44,981,263 


Total 

amounts  that 

could  be  made 

available 


$140. 655. 662 
65.017.213 
67.056.786 
,"13.217.972 

396.68.M12 
85. 899. 804 
86.  068, 822 
19. 864.  MS 

113.  079.O.S2 
87,353,739 
86,654,401 
44,446,068 

258,150,004 

157,299,241 
66,299,466 
49,064,943 


Original 

limitation 

imposed, 

Nov.  23, 1966 


$68. 685, 000 
31. 016.  UOO 
48,110,000 
29, 77'.'.  000 

•289, 1S4.  «K) 
41,743,iXXJ 
59. 869.  000 
7.774.000 
71.  401.000 
53,307,000 
25,047,000 
21.683,000 

173, 109, 000 
72,084,000 
40, 124, 000 
33,823,000 


Additional 
obligational 
authority  for 
preliminary 
engineerine 
and  right-of- 
way  released, 
Feb.  28, 1967 


$3. 698.  000 
1.625.000 
2.  .193.  OOO 
1,596,(«0 

15.606.000 
2.241.000 
3. 237.  000 
416.00(1 
3. 843.  000 
2.857.000 
1.352.000 
1,164,000 
9,444,000 
3,877,000 
2,471,000 
1,809,000 


Other 
obligational 
authority 
released  sub- 
sequent to 
Nov.  23, 1966 


■  $13,000,000 


Total 
limitations 
on  obliga- 
tions 


$72, 383, 000 
32.641,000 
.50.703,0(10 
31.368,000 

304. 790. 000 
43.984.000 
63, 106, 000 
8, 190, 000 
7.5, 244,  000 
56,164,000 
26,399,000 
22,847,000 

182,663,000 
88,061,000 
48,596,000 
35,632,000  I 


Amounts  of  apportioned 
Federal-aid  highway 
funds  frozen  by  admin- 
istration that  could  be 
made  available  for  reim- 
bursable obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967 


Amount 


$68, 272, 662 
3-2, 376, 213 
16, 353. 786 
21,849,972 
91,845,112 
41,915,804 
22,962,822 
11.674,058 
37, 835. 0.52 
31.189.739 
60,255.401 
21,599,068 
76,697,004 
68,338,241 
17,704,466 
13,432,943 


Percent 


4S.5 
49.8 
24.5 
41.0 
23.1 
48.8 
26.7 

m.» 

33  4 

35.7 
69.6 
49.1 
29.3 
43.4 
26.7 
27.3 


Amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  that  could  be  made  available  for  reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal  ptur  1967,  without  exceeding 
estimated  revenues  of  the  highway  trust  fund;  limitations  on  the  obligation  of  such  funds;  and  amounts  of  such  funds  frozen  by  the 
administration  during  fiscal  year  1967 — Continued 


SUte 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan- 

Minnesota 

Missis-SippL 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania. _ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teift.'i — 

Ctah 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming — 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

Total 


Amounts  of  apportioned  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  that  could  be  made  available  for  reim- 
bursable obligations  during  fiscal  year  1967 


Unobligated 
reimbursable 
obligations 
carried  for- 
ward from 
fiscal  year 
1966 


$30, 

2, 

2, 

119 

36, 

14, 

3, 

4, 

10. 

30 

5, 

2, 

10, 

92, 

15, 


47. 
8. 
2, 

56, 
3, 
1, 
1, 
4, 
6, 
9, 

19, 
7, 

25, 

10 
1, 
3, 

94, 
6, 


641,690 
917, 670 
'76,022 
362,346 
873, 661 
476,565 
■287,466 
077,089 
649,  702 
019, 380 
392, 793 
204,452 
844.733 
232. 001 
483,234 
735.753 
994 
7.906 
179.738 
028.097 
710.113 
606. 484 

879.  .-iig 

078.  420 
647. 689 
\K>.  483 
207.0.54 
289.381 
662.266 
664,734 
920,556 
649, 034 
319.228 
948.870 
715,980 
028,398 


1, 029, 385. 233 


Additional 

amounts  that 

could  be  made 

available 


$86,542,748 

101,192,631 
21,695,830 
65,944,078 
89,645,511 

133,867,415 

102,305,647 
51,804,606 

108, 275, 603 
48, 807.  210 
34. 143, 170 
29, 911, 065 
20, 647,  714 

107, 769, 326 
53, 061, 492 

229,264,106 
64,337,663 
26,283,769 

246,  546, 138 
53,948.259 
73. 104. 672 

205.237.836 
23.981,293 
34,227,551 
41, 886, 505 
93,3.51,303 

228,920.087 
60. 444. 805 
28. 053. 838 

123.923.826 
97.247.495 
87.293.2,56 
50.875.316 
42. 1.53, 529 
50.276,060 
6,6-27,027 


<  4, 351, 600, 000 


Total 

amounts  that 

could  be  made 

available 


$117,184,438 

104,110,301 

24,471,852 

185,356,424 

126, 519, 172 

148,343,980 

105,  593, 113 

55,881,695 

118,92.5,305 

78, 826,  590 

39, 535, 963 

32, 115,  517 

31, 492, 457 

200, 001, 327 

53.544,726 

244, 999, 859 

64,338,658 

26.291,675 

293. 725.  876 

61.976.3.56 

75,814.785 

261.844.320 

27.860.812 

35.30.5.971 

43.  534. 194 

97. 4.'*.  786 

234. 127. 141 

69.734.186 

47.716.104 

131.  588,  560 

123, 168,  051 

97,942,290 

52, 194,  544 

46, 102, 399 

144. 992.  (40 

12. 655.  425 


6,381,035,235 


Limitations  imposed  by  the  administration  on  the  obligation 
of  apportioned  Federal-aid  highway  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1967 


Original 

limitation 

imposed, 

Nov.  23, 1966 


$64,595,000 
75. 426, 000 
16,264,000 
49,226,000 
66,874,000 

100,139,000 
76,429,000 
38,855,000 
80, 924, 000 
36,563.000 
25, 690, 000 
22.398.000 
16. 421. 000 
80.363.000 
39. 640, 000 

171, 445, 000 
40,881,000 
19.78(1,  IKKI 

183. 778.  00(1 
40. 415.  000 
51.I21.0(HI 

153.242,000 
17.913.  liOi' 
25,711,000 
31. 340, 00(1 
69,710.(KI0 

171.195,00(1 
45.  037.  (KX) 
20, 898,  000 
92. 336.  00(1 
72. 490,  OOO 
64.9.59.0<K» 
38. 286, OOO 
31.433.000 
37. 404. 000 
5. 088. 000 


3,  246,  000,  000 


Additional 
obligational 
authority  for 
preliminary 
engineering 
and  right-of- 
way  released, 
Feb.  28, 1967 


$3,480, 
4,069. 

873. 
2.652. 
3.605, 
5,384, 
4,1U, 
2,083. 
4.354. 
1.963. 
1. 373. 
1.203. 

830. 
4.334. 
2.131 
9,220, 
2,185, 
1.057. 
9, 915. 
2. 170. 
2. 940. 
8. 2,54. 

964. 
1.37fi. 
1,684. 
3. 754. 
9.206. 
2,  431. 
1. 128. 
4.984. 
3.911. 
3.511. 
2.046. 
1. 695. 
2.  022. 

267. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

oai 

000 
000 
(WO 
000 
IKK) 
(KlO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(XXI 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


175. 000.  000 


other 

obligational 
authority 

released  sub- 
sequent to 

Nov.  23,  1966 


>$3.)58,000 


»  25. 218, 000 


41. 576. 000 


Total 
limitations 
on  obliga- 
tions 


$68,075,000 
79,495,000 
17,137,000 
51,878,000 
70,479,000 

106,523,000 
80,543,000 
40,938,000 
85, 278, 000 
38,626.000 
Z7. 063. 000 
23. 601. 000 
16, 251, 000 
84. 697. 000 
41. 774.  000 

180. 665. 000 
43,066,000 
20.837.000 

193. 693, 000 
42,  585, 000 
54,061.000 

161.496.000 
2-'.  235.  0(Xi 
27.  (J87.  0(X1 
33,024.00(1 
73. 464. 000 

180.401.000 
47.  468.  000 
22.  (r>6.  (MX) 
97. 320.  000 
76.401.000 
68. 470, 000 
40.332.000 
33. 128. 000 
64. 644.  (XX) 
6.355,000 


3,  462,  576,  000 


Amounts  of  apportioned 
Federal-aid  highway 
funds  frozen  by  admin- 
istration that  could  be 
made  available  for  reim- 
bursable obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967 


Amount ' 


$49, 1C9, 438 

24, 615, 301 

7,334,852 

13.3,478,424 
55,040,172 
42,820,980 
25,050,113 
14,943,695 
33, 647, 305 
40.300,590 
12, 472, 963 
8, 514, 517 
15, 241, 467 

115,304,327 

11,770,726 

64,334,859 

11, 272, 668 

5, 454, 675 

100,032.876 
19,391,356 
21,75.3.785 

100.348.320 

5. 625. 812 

8, 218. 971 

10,  510, 194 

23,992,786 

53,726,141 

22, 266, 186 

25.690.104 

34. 268.  560 

46. 767. 051 

29.472.290 

11.862,644 

12,974,390 

80.348.040 

7.300.425 


1.918.459.235 


Percent 


41.0 
23.6 
29.8 
72.0 
43.9 
28.8 
23.6 
26.6 
28.3 
41.1 
31.6 
26.5 
48.2 
67.8 
22.1 
26.2 
2a4 
20.  S 
34.1 
31.3 
28.8 
38.3 
20.1 
23.2 
24.1 
24.6 
26.9 
31  9 
53.0 
26.1 
38.0 
30.1 
22.8 
28.2 
55.4 
57.9 


35.6 


1  For  completing  gaps  In  Interstate  Route70. 

>  To  cover  previous  obligation  overdraft  of  approximately  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000 
new  obligational  authority  without  limitation. 


•  For  right-of-way  protects  approved  between  July  1  and  Nov.  23. 1966. 

•  $4,400,000,000  including  amoimts  deducted  (or  administrative  and  researcb  costs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


This  drastic  cut  in  highway  construc- 
tion is  wrong  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  contrary  to  the  assurances 
given  all  concerned  by  the  President 
when  he  signed  the  1964  Highway  Au- 
thorization Act  and  made  it  appear  that 
the  program  was  not  going  to  be 
impaired. 

Second.  A  stop-start,  yo-yo  highway 
program  disrupts  State  planning  and 
programing,  contractor  performance 
and  cost  factors,  and  gives  no  continuity 
to  the  program  that  must  have  long- 
range  planning  by  its  very  nature. 

Third.  This  executive  cutback  is  con- 
trary to  the  clearly  expressed  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  highway  construction 
program  advance  as  fast  as  trust  fund 
receipts  will  permit. 

Fourth.  This  is  a  back-door  way  of 
raiding  the  trust  fund  accomplished 
through  executive  order  that  reduces 
spending,  thus  increasing  surpluses  that 
are  available  for  borrowing  and  ends  up 
in  other  Great  Society  programs  appar- 
ently nearer  and  dearer  to  the  Washing- 
ton planners. 

Fifth.  The  cutback  violates  the  good 
faith  assurances  made  to  the  highway 
users,  who  are  paying  user  taxes  into  the 
trust  fund,  that  such  funds  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  highway  purposes. 

Sixth.  This  cutback  demonstrates  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Great  Society  to 


make  priority  decisions.  It  prefers  to  cut 
back  on-going  and  essential  programs 
while  undertaking  new  and  unnecessary 
pr(5grams.  Beauty,  yes;  construction, 
no.  A  25 -percent  increase  in  poverty 
funds,  a  20 -percent  cut  In  highway 
funds.  Teacher  Corps,  and  demonstra- 
tion cities,  yes;  highways,  no. 

Seventh.  This  cutback  was  ordered 
without  consultation  with  the  States,  the 
committees  of  Congress,  the  industry,  or 
the  road  user  organizations  to  first  de- 
termine the  true  impact  and  effect. 

Eighth.  As  ordered,  it  penalizes  the 
States  that  have  gone  forward  with  1967 
construction  in  the  first  5  months,  be- 
fore the  November  order,  leaving  mini- 
mal funds  under  the  20  percent  annual 
reduction  order  for  the  last  7  months. 
The  reduced  cutback  amounts  to  33.4 
percent  in  Florida. 

Ninth.  The  order  permitted  the  Bu- 
reau to  favor  with  huge  sums  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  total 
of  over  $41  million  for  "emergency"  pur- 
poses contrary  to  customary  equal  treat- 
ment procedures  for  allocating  funds 
under  the  established  apportionment 
formulas  to  all  States  alike,  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy. 

Tenth.  It  means  either  accelerated 
construction  at  a  later  date,  which  in- 
vites higher  contract  prices,  or  a  stretch- 
out of  the  program  to  make  up  for  the 


cutback  remaining  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
Thus,  the  program  becomes  full  of  "ifs" 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Eleventh.  It  unjustly  penalizes  the  ur- 
ban areas  that  are  now  coming  fully  into 
the  program  in  that  the  first  construc- 
tion emphasis  was  in  the  rural  areas  and 
makes  the  metropolitan  development 
emphasis  discussed  by  the  Great  Society 
sound  hollow  in  practice. 

Twelfth.  This  adversely  affects  our 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System 
at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  the 
third  largest  war  in  history.  Does  this 
make  sense? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
would  seem  to  require  further  unfreez- 
ing of  the  frozen  highway  funds.  A  de- 
cision on  this  must  be  forthcoming  soon 
or  contract  letting  in  some  States  will 
be  brought  to  a  halt. 

If  this  happens  and  the  steady  pro- 
graming of  highway  construction  is 
brought  to  a  halt,  the  administration  will 
be  inviting  chaos  in  the  highway 
construction  industry  similar  to  the  re- 
cession being  felt  in  the  home  construc- 
tion industry.  But,  added  to  this,  is  the 
deterioration  of  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship. The  partnership  in  highway 
construction,  built  upon  mutual  con- 
sultation and  trust,  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  an  order  of  the  President. 

Federal  allocations  based  upon  estab- 
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llshed  apportionment  formulas  and  Fed- 
eral laws  become  empty  promises;  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  becomes  a  slush 
fund  for  Great  Society  borrowing  for 
other  programs;  and  the  highwa^  users' 
'trust"  in  the  fund  and  the  program  be- 
comes meaningless.  ' 

Only  a  reinstatement  of  tfie  full 
amount  of  the  funds  frozen,  inlcluding 
unfreezing  obllgational  authoritsi  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion  for  pre-1967  yetrs,  will 
restore  confidence  in  this  program  and 
prevent  serious  dislocations  thati  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come.  ', 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  conclud- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Public  Works  by  the  ad- 
ministration without  hearing  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  involved  is  truly.  In  ef- 
fect, denying  the  defendant,  so  to  speak, 
his  day  in  court.  Those  most  dirgctly  in- 
volved and  those  most  seriously  Effected 
by  the  administration's  cutback  were 
denied  an  opportunity  to  even  iexplaln 
the  effects  of  this  cutback  upoii  them, 
their  industries,  their  employees,  knd  the 
economies  of  the  various  State$.  The 
administration  witnesses,  in  effect,  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  final  impact,  not  only  on  the  high- 
way construction  program,  but  al^o  upon 
the  economy  of  the  States,  the  highway 
construction  industry  and  allied  services 
to  deny  these  people  their  day  ih  court 
and,  in  effect,  preclude  them  froni  point- 
ing out  to  the  administration  or  demon- 
strating what  the  full  impact  and  effect 
of  the  administration's  actions  will  be, 
indicating  very  clearly  that  the  .admin- 
istration has  little  regard  for  the  con- 
sequences of  its  actions.  Now  thai  release 
of  $175  million  restricted  to  engineering 
and  right  of  way  acquisition  is  Nothing 
more  than  a  token  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  appease  thfcse  who 
have  been  seriously  jeopardized.  [ 

Ohio's  portion  of  this  sum  ajnounts 
to  $9,915,000.  This,  in  effect,  is  nothing 
but  a  crumb  to  a  starving  animal.  Ohio 
actually  spends  about  $8  million  per 
month  on  interstate  right-of-wai  acqui- 
sition. So  the  release  of  this  amount  of 
money  will  only  provide  work  fqr  some 
5  or  6  weeks  at  best  for  the  personnel 
of  the  department  of  highways,  lit  does 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  qelp  the 
highway  construction  industry,  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  of  that  industry,  or 
the  thousands  of  employees  of  i  indus- 
tries serving  the  construction  industry, 
nor  those  millions  of  American  litizens 
that  are  daily  using  the  highways .  They 
are  being  subjected  to  injury  or  death 
because  the  highways  are  not  beii.g  com- 
pleted as  quickly  as  possible.  To  give 
you  an  indication  of  why  I  say  tHe  high- 
way construction  program  is  becoming 
a  second-cla.ss  citizen  as  compared  to 
some  of  the  more  pet  programs  of  the 
administration,  I  want  to  give  tou  the 
following  examples:  | 

The  poverty  program  received  an  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1967  in  the  amount 
of  $1,612,500,000.  I  am  advised  hy  OEO 
that  OEO  will  obligate  all  of  thisj  appro- 
priation of  fiscal  1967.  Here  the  admin- 
istration on  the  one  hand  is  spending 
over  $1,600  million,  in  an  effort,  so  It 
claims,  to  alleviate  poverty  by  a  p  rogram 


that  at  best  is  questionable.  While  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  creating  poverty  by 
cutting  back  on  such  a  proven  program 
as  the  highway  program.  I  have  here 
the  daily  statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
of  February  21.  1967,  and  in  that  state- 
ment is  an  analysis  of  certain  withdraw- 
als and  expenditures.  The  statement 
shows  that  from  the  period  of  July  1, 
1965,  through  February  21,  1966,  there 
was  spent  $1,342  million  on  economic 
foreign  assistance.  For  the  comparable 
period  beginning  July  1,  1966,  through 
February  21,  1967,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $1,482  million  on  foreign 
aid — an  increase  of  $150  million.  Now 
just  this  week  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  willingness  to  supply  some 
$70  million  in  foreign  aid  in  1967  to 
Indonesia. 

Here  again  the  highway  program  is 
being  made  a  second-class  citizen  while 
the  administration  has  increased  for- 
eign aid  $150  million  over  a  comparable 
period  from  the  year  before.  The  urban 
renewal  program  received  an  appropria- 
tion for  1967  of  some  $750  million.  In 
addition  there  were  some  carryover  ap- 
propriations of  about  $75  million  from 
previous  years.  I  am  advised  that  the 
urban  renewal  agency  intends  to  obli- 
gate in  fiscal  1967  over  $800  million. 
This  is  some  $50  million  over  and  above 
the  actual  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967. 
Where  is  the  cu*  in  this  program  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  highway  program? 
There  was  an  $11  million  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1967  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. I  am  further  advised  that  all  of 
this  will  be  obligated  for  fiscal  1967.  The 
mass  transportation  program  received 
an  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967  in  the 
amount  of  $130  million.  This  sum  to- 
gether with  carryover  appropriations 
from  previous  years  will  permit  the  ob- 
ligation of  over  $133  million  in  this  par- 
ticular program  and  I  am  adnsed  that 
it  is  the  Intention  of  the  agency  handling 
this  program  to  obligate  in  fiscal  1967 
expenditures  in  this  amount.  Where  is 
the  cut  in  this  program  comparable  to 
the  highway  curtailment?  For  highway 
beautification  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $80  million.  The  administration 
expects  to  obligate  all  of  it.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  over  $296  mil- 
lion and  expects  to  obligate  it  all.  There 
is  certainly  no  25-  to  40-percent  cut  here. 
One  other  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 28  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  announced  a  re- 
duction in  member  bank  reserve  require- 
ments.   The  release  reads  as  follows: 

The  action  Is  Intended  to  assist  In  meet- 
ing developing  credit  needs  throughout  the 
country  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Federal  Reserve's  policy  objectives  of  assur- 
ing that  the  availability  of  credit  Is  adequate 
to  provide  for  orderly  economic  growth. 

Reserve  requirements  are  being  reduced 
from  4  percent  to  3  percent  against  savings 
deposits,  Christmas  and  vacation  club  ac- 
counts, and  the  first  $5  million  of  other  time 
deposits  at  each  member  bank.  The  reduc- 
tion will  be  made  In  two  equal  steps:  the 
first,  from  4  to  3'/2  percent,  will  become  ef- 
fective with  the  reserve  computation  period 
beginning  March  2,  1967:  and  the  second, 
from  3'/2  to  3  percent,  will  become  effective 
with  the  reserve  computation  period  begin- 
ning March  16.  1967. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  combined  effect 
of  these  changes  will  be  to  reduce  required 
reserves  at  member  banks  by  about  $850  mil- 
lion— approximately  $500  million  at  country 
banks  and  $350  million  at  reserve  city  banks. 

This  has  the  effect  of  releasing  some 
$850  million  to  be  pumped  into  the  econ- 
omy. Now  I  am  not  critical  of  any  efforts 
to  reduce  interest  rates.  I  beUeve  inter- 
est rates  are  far  too  high.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  this  sum  is  going  to  be 
pumped  into  the  economy  while  an  al- 
most comparable  sum  in  the  highway 
program  is  going  to  be  extracted  from 
the  economy.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite 
these  examples  not  to  be  critical  of  the 
use  of  the  various  appropriations  but  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion is  making  the  highway  program  a 
stepchild  and  using  this  program  to  ac- 
cumulate fimds  to  be  put  to  a  use  which 
it  feels  are  more  politically  potent.  It 
is  obviously  not  making  a  comparable 
cut  in  other  programs  but  rather  is  sin- 
gling out  the  heretofore  highly  success- 
ful highway  construction  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  purports  to  do  this 
in  the  guise  of  economizing  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  you  what  has  occurred 
in  Federal  emplosmient  since  September 
of  1966.  At  that  time  the  Federal  em- 
ployment, as  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  stood  at  2,773,724.  At 
the  end  of  December  1966,  Federal  em- 
ployment was  at  the  figure  of  2,842,491 
or,  in  that  3-month  period,  an  increase  of 
68,767  persons.  The  average  civil  service 
salary  of  a  Federal  employee  is  roughly 
$7,000  annually.  This  means  that  these 
additional  employees  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral payrolls  will  increase  the  Federal 
payroll  by  over  $400  million  a  year.  In 
addition,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968  asks 
an  additional  68,500  employees. 

This  will  add  another  $400-and-some 
million  to  the  Federal  payroll  over  and 
above  what  it  is  now.  The  nmaway  na- 
ture of  Federal  employment  has  been 
starkly  dramatized  by  the  Presidential 
cutback  ordered  in  December  1965.  At 
that  time  President  Johnson  ordered  a 
1 -percent  cut — 25.000  employees — to  be 
achieved  by  June  30,  1966.  However,  as 
of  June  30,  1966,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees had  risen  by  192,000  instead  of 
being  reduced  by  25,000.  The  Federal 
payroll  from  1965  to  1966  had  increased 
by  more  than  $1,400  million.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  interested  in  economizing, 
it  could  cut  back  on  this  excessive  in- 
crease of  Federal  employees. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mere  award 
of  highway  construction  contracts  is  In- 
flationary, even  before  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  expend  any  funds, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  drasti- 
cally cutting  back  the  obligation  of  fimds. 
It  is  true  that  upon  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract, a  highway  contractor  ordinarily 
will  prepare  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  work  may  not  actually  commence 
until  the  next  construction  season.  He 
may  assemble  some  of  his  professional 
and  supervisory  personnel,  repair  and 
overhaul  his  construction  equipment, 
possibly  order  some  new  equipment,  and, 
if  the  job  calls  for  it,  order  prefabricated 
items  and  steel  and  other  shapes.  But, 
on  the  average,  this  would  accoimt  for 
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no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  contract.  Most  of  the  con- 
tactor's expenditures  occur  while  the 
construction  work  is  in  progress,  for 
labor  and  material.  Even  assuming  that 
early  expenditures  resulting  from  the 
award  of  contracts  would  amount  to  20 
percent,  only  about  $220  million  would 
find  its  way  into  the  economy  this  year 
if  the  entire  $1.1  billion  cutback  were 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1967.  This 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  considered 
in  light  of  the  estimated  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  $126.7  billion  this  year,  and 
its  effect  upon  inflation  this  year  will 
be  inflnitesimal. 

Furthermore,  the  average  lagtime  be- 
tween the  obligation  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds,  that  this,  the  certifying  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  to  the  States,  until  the  actual 
expenditure  of  such  funds  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  amounts  to  some  18 
months;  therefore,  even  though  con- 
tracts were  awarded  during  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1967  the  actual  expenditure  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  funds  would  not 
occur  until  fiscal  1968  and  possibly  be- 
yond. So  there  Is  really  little  merit  to 
the  argument  that  the  cutback  will 
dampen  inflationary  pressures  now.  In 
the  interest  of  protecting  the  economy 
generally  and  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
millions  of  people  using  the  highways 
to  say  nothing  of  assuring  many  thou- 
sands of  people  that  their  jobs  will 
not  be  jeopardized,  the  administration 
should,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
reinstate  the  cutback  it  has  erroneously 
ordered. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  our  Public 
Works  Roads  Subcommittee  for  again 
demonstrating  his  ability  to  lead  the  mi- 
nority in  the  presentation  of  facts,  as  he 
sees  them  relating  to  highway  matters 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  recent  cutback  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Federal- aid  highway  con- 
struction program  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  furor  in  my  State  of  California 
as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Many  people  have  written  to  me  ex- 
pressing their  strong  objections  to  the 
administration's  decision. 

I  thought  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Boyd  and  Budget  Director  Schultze  did 
a  commendable  Job  in  defending  the  ad- 
ministration position  before  our  commit- 
tee. However,  I  am  frank  to  say,  that 
I  sincerely  believe  they  were  genuinely 
lukewarm  to  the  Idea  of  cutting  back  on 
a  badly  needed  construction  program. 
Their  recommendations  to  reinstate  some 
of  the  funds  tends  to  bear  out  my  point 
of  view. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
minority  position  because  Mr.  Cramer 
has  very  ably  presented  it. 

Like  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 


I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  in- 
flationary problems  facing  the  country. 
There  are  many  and  varied  theories  as 
to  why  the  problem  occurs.  Mr.  Boyd 
and  Mr.  Schultze  both  revealed  many  of 
the  reasons  causing  the  dangerous  in- 
flationary trends  and  factors,  before  our 
committee. 

Actually,  most  of  what  has  actually 
occiu-red  was  predicted  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  various  legisla- 
tive debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Some  have  called  it  the  guns  and  butter 
issue. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  establish  priorities  on  the 
various  programs  that  require  Federal 
expenditures.  I  sincerely  believe,  and 
have  tried  to  vote  accordingly  to  reflect 
that  belief,  that  we  are  overcommitted 
In  many  of  our  lower  priority  domestic 
programs. 

We  cannot  permit  the  highway  con- 
struction program  to  be  subjected  to  this 
stop  and  go  type  action  because  too  many 
people  in  the  construction  industry — 
workers,  equipment  operators,  engi- 
neers— people  associated  with  State  and 
local  units  of  Government  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  planning,  and  pro- 
graming of  their  respective  highway  pro- 
grams, are  adversely  affected. 

Actually,  the  building  and  construction 
union  organizations  in  California  have 
had  a  rather  severe  recession,  prior  to 
this  announced  cutback  and  have  so 
communicated  this  message  to  me. 

The  principle  point  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  I  believe  we  should  not 
tamper  with  the  highway  trust  fund. 
The  traveling  public,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal taxpayers,  have  been  paying  their 
taxes,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ob- 
jection, in  full  anticipation  of  completing 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  on  sched- 
ule, if  at  all  possible. 

As  legislators,  we  have  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956 
and  subsequent  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation  Is  carried  out.  The  fact  that 
a  trust  fund  was  established,  indicates, 
without  question,  that  the  money  is  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  future  allocations  to  ad- 
vance the  highway  construction  pro- 
grams— without  permitting  any  type  of 
transfer  for  other  general  fund  programs. 
While  fiscal  policy  is  a  factor,  I  believe 
they  have  chosen  the  wrong  program  for 
cutbacks.  With  the  authoritative  esti- 
mates suggesthig  that  8,000  lives  a  year 
will  be  lost  until  our  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  constructed,  which  is  more 
American  lives  than  are  lost  in  Vietnam, 
I  can  never  support  a  showdown  in  the 
program.  As  long  as  I  am  a  member  of 
this  Road  Subcommittee,  I  shall  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  raids  on  the  trust  fund 
and  support  any  effort  to  accelerate  road 
construction  programs,  within,  of  course, 
the  boundaries  of  sound  fiscal  policy. 

We  all  seek  economic  growth,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Highway  construction  and  a 
balanced  transportation  system  will  do 
more  to  promote  growth  and  build  a 
sound  economy  than  anything  I  can 
think  of — it  creates  Jobs,  promotes  safety 
and  in  general  helps  make  America  a 
better  place  to  live.  Let  us  complete  the 
Job  of  building  the  finest  network  of  roads 
in  any  country  In  the  world.    Our  po- 


sition of  leadership  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national economic  competition  may  well 
depend  upon  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
his  report  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  seriousness  of  the  cutbswik 
in  Federal  highway  funds.  I  associate 
myself  with  everything  he  hsis  said. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  ills  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  for  his  excellent 
statement  in  regard  to  the  precipitous 
recess  of  joint  hearings  on  the  Johnson 
administration's  freeze  and  cutback  of 
highway  funds.  Congressman  Cramer  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  forthright 
statement  and  his  clear  call  for  continued 
hearings. 

MINORITY  NOT  CONSULTED 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  regret  to 
me  that  we,  on  the  minority,  were  not 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  abrupt  recess 
of  the  hearings.  This  high-handed  over- 
riding of  the  minority  creates  precisely 
the  type  of  situation  that  brings  the  U.S. 
Congress  into  disrespect.  There  is  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  implication  that  these 
hearings  were  recessed  because  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  have  them  re- 
cessed. Congress  is  meant  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate and  coequal  branch  of  government 
and  not  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  executive. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  there  had  been  no  real  consultation 
with  the  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  at  the  time  the 
administration  was  wielding  the  ax  on 
the  highway  construction  progrsjn.  Now 
they  expect  Congress  to  accept  this  with 
supine  equanimity  and  apparently  this 
is  Just  what  we  plan  to  do.  This  imder- 
scores  the  need  for  these  hearings  to  be 
reopened. 

In  a  February  14,  1967,  news  release. 
Chairman  Fallon  said : 

We  are  prepared  to  consider  every  au- 
thoritative point  of  view  on  this  but  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  this  cutback  and 
freeze  makes  it  Impossible  to  maintain  an 
orderly  highway  construction  program,  and 
that  the  failure  to  do  so  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically shortsighted  but  puts  us  In  the 
highly  questionable  position  of  acceding  to 
an  action  that  Inevitably  must  spell  death 
and  Injury. 

I  was  shocked  last  Tuesday  when,  at 
the  end  of  Director  Schultze 's  testimony, 
the  hearings  were  abruptly  recessed.  In 
Chairman  Fallon's  words: 

Every  authoritative  point  of  view — 

Has  not  been  heard  as  of  yet  and  we 
are  still  in  the — 

highly  questionable  position  of  acceding  to 
an  action  that  Inevitably  must  spell  death 
and  Injury. 
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I  strongly  urge  that  the  hea^jings  be 
continued  immediately. 

SETTLEMENT   FOR    A    CBTJMB 

The  release  of  $175  million  of  the  de- 
ferred funds  announced  by  Secretary 
Boyd  apparently  accomplished  Its  goal. 
It  was  a  small  price  for  the  administra- 
tion to  pay.  with  someone  elsei  funds, 
to  have  the  hearings  called  ol^.  This 
nominal  release  of  S175  million  ott  of  the 
total  $1.1  billion  held  back,  plus  ^  prom- 
ise not  to  cut  an  additional  $4001  million, 
are  the  only  two  concrete  promises  ex- 
tracted from  the  administration.  No 
definite  promise  of  how  much  nioney  or 
when  further  restorations  will  be  made 
to  the  highway  program  have  been  ob- 
tained. ' 

The  legaUty  of  the  cutback  arid  freeze 
has  been  quite  properly  questioned  by 
Senator  Brooke.  ! 

The  legality  of  the  tight  re*rictions 
placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  $175 
million  has  not  been  established. 

The  question  of  "iffyness"  in  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  resolved.  Nq  definite 
answers  regarding  the  "ifs"  in  the  econ- 
omy, in  cost,  and  in  the  admlniatration's 
need  or  desire  for  highway  trjist  fund 
moneys  have  been  answered. 

If  the  administration's  cutback  and 
freeze  of  highway  funds  was  designed  to 
curb  inflation  and  if  some  suOcess  has 
been  reached  as  administration  i^itnesses 
have  testified,  what  assurances !  have  we 
gotten  that  this  will  not  happen  again— 
that  future  releases  of  funds  will  be  im- 
mediately forthcoming,  and  hQw  much 
would  these  releases  amount  tot 

WESE  GREAT  SOCnrTY  PROGRAMS  j  CUT? 

Are  Great  Society  programs,  such  as 
Appalachia.  poverty,  and  beautiflcation 
bearing  their  fair  share,  if  an^r,  of  the 
administration's  newly  found  iilterest  in 
economy?  I 

The  testimony  of  the  administration 
witnesses  has  answered  some  Questions 
but  has  in  turn  created  many  mpre  ques- 
tions which  deserve  immediate  concrete 
and  definite  answers. 

We  still  do  not  know,  and  itiust  find 
out,  if  the  economic  purposes  referred  to 
by  Director  Schultze  are  worth  the  sacri- 
fice in  jobs  and  himian  lives  that  the  cut- 
back and  freeze  have  imposed  J  and  will 
continue  to  impose,  until  their  full  resto- 
ration. 

To  date,  excepting  only  Governor 
Volpe's  excellent  and  highlj^  adverse 
testimony,  administration  spokesmen 
only  have  testified.  It  is  vital  that  the 
hearings  be  continued  so  thatj  all  sides 
of  the  story  can  be  heard.  iBecretary 
Boyd  and  Director  Schultze  toW  us  that 
the  Federal  employment  of  civilians  has 
been  reduced.    Secretary  Boyd  said: 

agencies 

travel,  employ- 

ex- 


Month 


October 

November... 

December 

January  1967 


Employ- 
ment 


2.798.212 
2,834,940 
2,842.528 
2,848,179 


Increase 


2i48S 

36,728 

7,588 

S.651 


The  President  ordered  governmetot 
to  reduce  or  defer  purchasing,  trav  >1. 
ment  and  other  activities  to  mi  ilmlze 
pendltvires. 

Director  Schultze  said  that — 
Directives  Issued  last  Septembet  reducing 
the  use  of  paid  overtime  and  setttig  ceilings 
on  Federal  civilian  employment  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967.  1 

Both  these  statements  appeir  errone- 
ous. Congressman  Mahon's  Jt)int  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Ped- 


«^»i  T?vr,«r,HUiir»c  plpnrlv  <;tatps  as  fol-     State  departments  and  agencies  with  respect 
eral  Expenditures  clearly  states  as  loi       ^  ^^^^  implementation.    It  Is  my  belief  that 

lows :  tjig  legal  effect  of  these  statutes  Is  such  that 

the  directives  contained  therein  can  be  al- 

Decrease  tered  only   by   the  Congress,   and  that  ac- 
cordingly the  cutback  announced  on  Novem- 

ber    ?.3,    1966   Is    unlawful   and   should   b« 

rescinded. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  re- 

lated  both  to  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 

Federal-aid  secondary  systems  (as  well  as  to 

extensions  of   these   systems   within   urban 

Thus     employment    in    this    4-month  areas),  and  to  the  National  System  of  Inter- 

oeriod  increased  by  74,455  persons,  not  state  and  Defense  Highways,  usually  referred 

pciiuu  iiiv-ico^    iuo^vc    onH    hfllaripps  to    as    the    "Interstate    System."    The    Act 

decreased.      The    checks    and    balances  ^^efly  treats  the  questions  of  apportionment 

created  by  our  democratic  form  of  gov-  ^^^  expenditure  vJlth  respect  to  the  primary 

emment  must  be  maintained  to  keep  tne  ^^    secondary   systems,   a   subject   treated 

administration  honest  and  frank.  j„ore  f^ny  below,     it  then  proceeds  to  de- 

In  the  national  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  tennlne  the  future  of  the  Interstate  System. 

hearings    should    be    continued    on   the  The  language  used  by  the  congress  in  1956 

hiffhwav  cutback  with  respect  to  completion  of  the  Interstate 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  in  my  re-  System  is  clear.     There  is  no  doubt  as  to 

marks  that  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  of  what  J^e  Congress^intend^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Massachusetts,  questioned  the  legauiy  OI  national  interest  to  provide  for  the  early  com- 

these     cutbacks.     For     this     reason     I  pigtion  of  the  'National  System  of  Interstate 

thought  my  colleagues  might  be  inter-  Highways,'  as  authorized  and  designated  in 

ested  in  his  excellent  letter  to  Senator  accordance  with  section  7  of  the  Federal-Aid 

Jennings   Randolph  substantiating  his  Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  838).    it  is  the 

claim  that  the  cut  in  Federal-aid  high-  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  tnterstate 

cmim  tnai,  tiic  ^"\                           .      ,-^x„_  System  be  completed  as  nearly  as  practicable 

way   program    is   unlawful.     His   letter  ^J  ^  thirteen-year  (now  flfteen-year  as  a 

follows:  result  of  an  amendment  effected  by  Pub.  L. 

i-TEBRUART  zi,  ivo 1 .  88-4237)  period  and  that  the  entire  system  in 

Hon.  JENNINGS  Randolph.              „     ^     „e  all   the  states   be   brought   to  simultaneous 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works.  U.S.  ^^^  ^^^^..   (Emphasis  supplied.)    Federal- 

Senate.  Washington.  D.C  ah  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Title  I,  S108(a). 

DEAR  SENATOR  IU>moi^H:^eanm,mxce-  J    le^slatlve   Intent   was   not    left   to 

ment   by   the   bureau   of   Public   Roads  on  ^^  rj,^^^  ^^atute  speaks  In  terms  of 

November  23,  1966    ^^f^J'^^^f,?'°'^'^.°^.^^  legislative  Intent,  providing  specifically  that 

TaT^  w^d^^c/rp^s^^^^^^^^^    i.?-rr;%vLC3rtn9i6r,^ai^a 

of  the  new  construction  work  which  should     ^'^°^j,^\  «^ P,,  amendments  to  It,  must  be  In- 
^o\KdeiO,  ^.fJTon^tl^  t^^sl     terpretel  in  accordance  with  this  statement 

^as^eJ^pr^ly  '^^n^^r^^Tl^^^'c  "^hTplie  from  S108(a)  which  Is  quot«l 
Slcy  question/.     It  has  beS  pointed  out.  above  Is  not  an  Isolated  declaration  of  In- 
for  ekaSiple.  that  the  cost  of  highway  con-  tent.    The  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
structlon  has  Increased  substantially  during  construction  of  the  Interstate  System  be  ac- 
the  past  decade.     Consequently,  deferment  celerated  and  completed  by  a  speclfiwi  date 
of   eLntlal   highway   construction   will   In-  Is  reflected  throughout  the  1956  Act.     Sect  on 
evltebly  result  not  only  In  substantial  con-  108(b).  which  authorized  the  approprlaUon 
structlon  cost  increases,  but  also  In  addl-  of  sums  for  Interstate  System  construction 
tlonal  engineering  design  and  administrative  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  through  1969   indl- 
expenses                b         e  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  authorization  Is  "for  the 
TTie  ever  Increasing,  tragic  loss  of  life  In  purpose  of  expediting  the  construction,  re- 
automobile  accidents  could  certainly  be  re-  construction,   or  Improvement,  Inclusive  of 
duced  by  prompt  completion  of  a  modern  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels  of  the  Inter- 
and    safe    system    of    interstate    highways,  state  System,   including  extensions  thereof 
Contractors    and    other    business  men    who  through  urban  areas,  designated  In  accord- 
have  responded  to  the  Federal  Government's  ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
repeated  requests  to  "stand  by"  and  be  pre-  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944    (58  Stat. 
pared  for  sustained  effort  so  that  the  Fed-  838)    .  .  ."  (emphasis    supplied).      The    size 
wal-ald  highway  program  could  be  completed  of  the  amounts  authorized  by  S108  ( b ) ,  which 
on  time  will  suffer  severe  financial  reverses  amounts  range  from  $1  billion  to  $2.2  billion 
as  a  result  of  the  delay  In  the  construction  per  fiscal  year  for  the  period  from  1957  to 
schedule       Finally,    since    the    Inflationary  1969.  dramatized  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
pressures  upon  the  nation's  economy  appear  had  thought  this  matter  through.     Congress 
to  be  easing,   the  cutback  now  no  longer  deliberately  gave  top  priority  to  the  speedy 
serves  a  sound  fiscal  purpose;  It  could  In-  completion  of  the  Interstate  System, 
stead  conceivably  contribute  to  a  recession.         There  are  further  Indications  In  the  stat- 
the   potential  for  which   has  already  been     ute  that  Congress  wanted  and  expected  max- 
Identlfied     by     a     number     of     respected     imum  speed  with  respect  to  construction  of 
economists.  the   highways   In   question.    Under   certain 

All  of  these  factors  are  Important.  They  conditions,  states  are  permitted  to  construct 
ought  to  be  fully  explored.  But  I  beUeve  portions  of  the  Interstate  System  In  advance 
that  a  more  fundamental  Issue  has  yet  to  of  specific  apportionment  of  funds  to  them; 
be  considered:  specifically,  the  legal  Justlfi-  such  states  would  subsequently  be  relm- 
catlon— or  lack  thereof— of  the  cutback.  I  bursed  for  the  amounts  expended  upon  such 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  cutback  In  construcUon  when  the  necessary  funds  were 
question  Is  one  which  can  only  be  Imposed  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
by  Congressional  action;  It  Is  not  a  matter  Thus  the  Act  provides  for  possible  further 
which  may  lawfully  be  made  the  subject  of  acceleration  of  the  highway  program  by  in- 
an  admlnUtrator's  order.  dividual  states  (see  S108(h) ).    Still  another 

As  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth  Indication  of  the  speed  desired  by  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  from  1963  to  1967,  I  had  appears  In  SI  10  which  relates  to  the  ad- 
frequent  occasion  to  consider  the  Federal-aid  vance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  the 
highway  program  statutes  and  to  advUe  the     Interstate  System.    Section  110(a)   provides 
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for  the  early  availability  of  funds  for  such 
acquisitions  "for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  on  any  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  systems.  Including 
the  Interstate  System,  In  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  economical  manner.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Congress 
In  1956  expected  that  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  S108(b)  would  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  early  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  1956  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Is  replete  with  references  to 
the  Importance  of  the  systems  referred  to 
therein  and  to  the  need  for  their  speedy 
construction.  Nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  Act  In  the  Intervening  period  which 
would  In  any  way  Indicate  that  the  Inten- 
tions so  clearly  expressed  in  1956  have  been 
altered.  The  Act  read  as  a  whole  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Congress  Intended — and  still 
intends — that  the  funds  should  be  used  to 
complete  the  various  construction  programs 
within  the   time  limits  specified. 

The  statutory  provisions  set  forth  above 
show  Congress*  Intent.  A  reading  of  the 
statute  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  the 
authorized  funds  Is  not  subject  to  adminis- 
trative flat.  The  act  is  not  discretionary. 
The  mandate  of  Congress  should  be  carried 
out. 

There  are  other  significant  sections  of  the 
1956  Act  which  Impose  clear  and  unmistak- 
able requirements  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  In  question.  Congress  has  not 
only  set  forth  Its  general  Intention  that 
the  highway  systems  be  speedily  completed: 
it  has  also  directed  with  great  specificity 
how  each  dollar  of  the  authorized  amounts 
is  to  be  handled. 

The  statute  carefully  sets  forth,  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  funds  In  question  are  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  various  states.  Ap- 
portionments relating  to  the  Federal-Aid 
primary  and  secondary  highway  systems  are 
to  be  calculated  In  accordance  with  the 
formulas  appearing  In  Section  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1944  (See  S102(a) 
(2)).  Apportionments  for  the  Interstate 
System  are  governed  by  3108  (c)  and  (d). 
wherein  the  Congress  set  forth  further  spe- 
cific directions  as  to  assignment  of  the  au- 
thorized amounts  to  the  states.  Section 
108(d)  requires  continuous  re-estlmates  by 
the  Secretary  of  Conomerce  of  the  cost  of 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System,  so  that 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  re-evaluate 
the  distribution  formulas. 

The  cutback  order  of  November  23,  1966, 
alters  the  apportionment  formulas  carefully 
developed  by  Congress.  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  statute  which  provides  for  a  sus- 
pension Insofar  as  financial  awards  to  the 
states  Is  concerned.  Such  suspensions,  in 
fact,  directly  and  adversely  affect  the  care- 
ful apportionment  formulae  which  Congress 
has  enacted.  Congress  Itself  has  Included 
In  the  statute  machinery  under  which  the 
program  will  be  continually  re-evaluated. 
But  the  re-evaluatlon  must  be  done  and  de- 
cided by  the  Congress,  not  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government.  Congress  would 
hardly  have  developed  the  distribution  for- 
mulas at  all  had  It  anticipated  that  un- 
named administrators  would  be  free  to  ap- 
ply them  or  not  as  they  chose.  I  believe  It 
Is  clear  simply  from  the  existence  of  the 
formulas  that  Congress  Intended  the  for- 
mulas to  be  applied  from  year  to  year  (with- 
in the  time  period  of  the  programs )  and  not 
to  be  subject  to  executive  or  administrative 
orders  which  would  result  In  even  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  their  use. 

But  even  this  point  has  not  been  left  to 
conjecture.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  contains  specific  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  highway  funds 
for  expenditure  by  the  states.  Section  108(b) 
provides,  with  respect  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem: 

"Any  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 


available  for  expenditure  in  that  State  for 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  authorized  .  .  ." 
(emphasis  supplied). 

The  section  further  provides  that  such 
funds  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expended  if  they 
are  covered  by  formal  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction  or  Improvement  of  specific 
projects. 

Similar  language  appears  In  the  section  of 
the  1956  Act  relating  to  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  system  (see 
S102(b)  ).  These  provisions  are  couched  In 
mandatory  terms.  It  was  obviously  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  that  apportioned  funds 
be  available  to  the  states  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized.  Such  an  addi- 
tional period  provides  time  for  sober  and 
considered  decision-making  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  amounts  authorized.  The  period 
of  availability  can  be  altered  in  one  way — 
and  In  one  way  only — by  legislative  action. 
Thus,  the  so-called  "freeze"  placed  upon  au- 
thorized amounts  which  have  not  been  obli- 
gated by  the  states  Is  directly  In  conflict 
with  statutory  provisions  which  Identify  a 
fpeclflc  time  In  which  the  funds  may  be 
used.  The  "freeze"  Is  accordingly  Invalid. 
Likewise,  the  announced  cutback  In  present 
authorizations  further  conflicts  with  the 
legislative  apportionment  and  availability 
scheme.    It  too  Is  Invalid. 

The  statute  does  set  forth  specific  condi- 
tions under  which  authorized  funds  may 
"lapse"  and  no  longer  remain  available  to 
be  obligated  by  a  particular  state.  Section 
102(b)  provides  in  part  3.  with  respect  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems: 

"Any  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  that  State  for  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  authorized,  and  any  amounts  so 
apportioned  remaining  unexpended  at  the 
end  of  such  period  shall  lapse.  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis supplied). 

Section  108(g)  provides  In  part,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interstate  System : 

"Any  amount  apportioned  to  the  states 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unex- 
pended at  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
It  Is  available  for  expenditure  under  the 
terms  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
lapse,  and  shall  Immediately  be  reapix>r- 
tloned  among  the  other  states  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  .  .  ." 

These  provisions  set  forth  the  sole  grounds 
for  the  lapse  of  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
portioned. Had  Congress  envisioned  or  In- 
tended other  reasons  for  lapse.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  referred  to  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unmistakable  language  of  the  act  the 
order  "freezing"  authorized  but  unobligated 
funds  seeks  to  create  a  new  ground  for  lapse, 
one  clearly  never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  It  must  be  concluded 
that  the  "freeze"  contradicts  the  lapse  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  Act,  and  Is  consequently 
unlawful.  (It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
section  108(g)  provides  that  Interstate  Sys- 
tem fimds  which  lapse  are  to  be  Immediately 
re-apportloned  among  the  other  states,  a  fur- 
ther Indication  that  these  funds  have  been 
"earmarked"  for  highway  construction  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  funds  which  are  to  be  apportioned  and 
expended  for  highway  construction  are  raised 
by  taxes  and  fees  Imposed  upon  those  who 
make  use  of  the  highways.  Although  the  In- 
come derived  from  such  taxes  and  fees  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  as  being  held  in 
"trust"  for  the  benefit  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, a  "trust"  In  the  normal  legal  sense  has 
not  been  created.  It  would  of  course  be 
within  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  redes- 
ignate the  use  to  which  such  income  should 
be  put.  But  It  has  not  done  so.  Given  the 
clear  Indications  contained  in  the  Federal- 


Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  that  the  funds  In 
question  are  to  be  used  solely  for  highway 
construction,  It  Is  logical  that  such  amounts 
be  raised  by  levying  upon  those  persons  who 
win  most  directly  benefit  from  Improved 
highways.  However,  if  the  objective  of  ac- 
celerated highway  construction  Is  not  pur- 
sued, the  logic  of  the  related  revenue-raising 
measures  disappears.  The  Administration's 
cutback  order  has  destroyed  the  logic  of  a 
perfectly  sound  Congressional  plan. 

A  careful  examination  of  amendments  to 
the  1956  Act  reveals  that  the  Congressional 
Intention  and  mandate  set  forth  eleven  years 
ago  a;id  implemented  throughout  the  Inter- 
vening period  remains  intact.  What  Con- 
gress desired  In  1956  Congress  still  desires — 
an  interstate  highway  prog;ram  completed  as 
speedily  as  possible.  To  this  end.  Congress 
has  clearly  directed  how  and  when  funds  are 
to  be  spent.  Alteration  or  suspension  of  such 
directives  is  beyond  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  government. 

If  the  Administration  believes  that  It  Is 
essential  to  the  economy  that  the  highway 
program  be  delayed.  It  should  make  recom- 
mendations to  that  effect  to  the  Congress. 
The  ultimate  decision  as  to  retention  or  re- 
jection of  the  present  statutory  highway  con- 
struction procedures  can  only  be  made  by 
the  Legislative  branch.  The  Administra- 
tion's cutback  order — which  Is  unsound  from 
a  public  policy  viewpoint  as  well  since  It  dis- 
criminates against  states  such  as  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  which  has 
moved  soberly  and  carefully  and  therefore 
has  yet  to  obligate  all  available  Federal 
funds — cannot  lawfully  do  the  work  which 
requires  action  by  the  Congress. 

I  respectfully  request  the  Committee  to 
take  full  note  of  the  declarations  of  policy 
which  appear  In  S116  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  1956 
Act: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System,  since  many  of  such  high- 
ways, or  portions  thereof,  are  In  t&ct  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  Inter- 
state commerce,  the  national  and  the  civil 
defense.  ...  It  Is  further  declared  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  objectives  of  this  Act 
Is  the  prompt  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  .  .  ." 

The  appropriation  of  money,  and  decision 
with  respect  to  its  use.  are  the  responsibility 
of  Congress.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
abdicated  by  Congress,  nor  should  It  be 
usiirped  by  the  Executive  branch.  Nor  can 
the  court  be  relied  upon  to  protest  that  Con- 
gressional prerogative,  for  litigation  begun  by 
the  states  to  restore  frozen  or  cutback  funds 
would  be  long  and  complex,  and  would  in- 
volve perhaps  Inseparable  "standing"  obsta- 
cles to  the  success  of  the  petitioners. 

It  must  be  the  Congress  which  calls  the 
Executive  branch  to  account  on  this  paatter. 

1  hope  that  this  Committee  will  examine  the 
Important  legal  and  Constitutional  ramifica- 
tions which  the  Administration's  action  have 
raised.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  do 
more  than  that  for  much  more  than  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  Is  at  Issue  here. 

I  am,  finally,  very  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

U.  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's announcement  last  No- 
vember 23  of  an  immediate  cutback  of 
$700  million  in  funds  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  program  came  as  a  • 
shock  to  me,  as  I  know  it  did  to  many 
Members.  I  was  further  disturbed  that 
the  joint  hearings  of  the  Subcommittees 
on  Roads  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  were  terminated 

2  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  completion. 
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The  statement  of  Alan  S.  Boyi,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Trajnsporta- 
tion,  that  the  administration  iiitends  to 
restore  $173  million  to  the  high'Jray  trust 
fund  does  not  relieve  my  conce-n.  The 
release  of  $173  million  comes  with  the 
restriction  that  it  will  be  used  only  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  and  advance 
planning.  The  problem  with  regard  to 
highway  construction  Is  still  very  much 
with  us. 

The  cutback — which  actually  (amounts 
to  $1.1  billion  or  25  percent  of  the  new 
construction  work  that  should  i  be  com- 
menced during  fiscal  year  lj967  and 
which  the  highway  trust  fund  can  fi- 
nance— will  be  detrimental  to  tlie  Nation 
and  disruptive  to  the  State  of  Kansais. 

As  a  result  of  the  administration's  cut- 
back, essential  highway  trans^rtation 
arteries  throughout  the  Nationi  will  not 
be  built.  Safety  hazards,  created  by  ob- 
solete and  inadequate  roads,  will  be  per- 
petuated. The  motoring  pubUfc  will  be 
forced  to  continue  to  endure  conjestlon. 
inconvenience,  and  increased  trajvel  costs. 
The  planned  and  financed  hlghjtvay  con- 
struction programs  of  the  States  have 
been  suddenly  and  needlessly  disrupted. 
Similarly,  planned  highway  construction 
that  has  been  stopped  by  the  cutiback  will 
be  more  expensive  to  build  in  the  future. 
Many  contractors  will  suffer  sijbstantial 
losses  in  carrying  unproductive,  surplus 
staffs,  and  equipment.  Some  contractors 
will  go  bankrupt.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
highway  construction  workers  jcould  be 
discharged;  thousands  will  |be  dis- 
charged. Hundreds  of  employees  of 
Stat«  highway  departments  will  have  to 
be  discharged  or  reassigned.  Once  the 
highway  construction  program  I  is  accel- 
erated again.  If  we  can  depend  on  that. 
States  will  have  to  retrain  employees  at 
additional  costs.  Highway  conistruction 
material  and  equipment  manuifacturers 
as  well  as  equipment  and  material  sup- 
pliers will  lose  one-fourth  of  t^eir  mar- 
ket. All  of  these  existent  or  aritlcipated 
results  of  the  President's  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  fbnds  will 
be  reflected  in  the  State  and  |  National 
economies. 

It  was  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
that  the  President  decided  to  slash  funds 
for  this  essential  program.  Acclordlng  to 
the  administration,  the  cuttock  was 
made  "in  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
ducing normillltary  Federal  expenditures 
as  a  contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort 
and  the  resultant  program  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures."  This  purported 
justification  is  an  outright  admittance 
by  this  administration  that  "Johnson 
juggling" — budget  gimmickry  without 
absolute  legal  authority — will  continue. 

The  trust  fund  receives  its  revenues 
from  certain  Federal  highway  liser  taxes. 
Under  existing  law.  moneys  in  the  trust 
fund  are  available  only  for  expenditures 
in  carrying  out  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  Therefore,  cutting  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  construction 
will  not  reduce  expenditures  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasi<ry — from 
which  come  the  funds  for  caitying  out 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  supposed  purpose 
for  the  cutback,  and  from  which  come 
the  funds  for  the  financing  of  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  With  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  th0  cutback 


would  thereby  free  no  money  for  diver- 
sion to  other  programs. 

The  cutback  will,  however,  result  in  an 
excess  of  funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
which  then  must,  by  law.  be  invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  UrUted  States 
or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States.  Here  is  where  "Johnson  jug- 
gling" comes  into  play.  Through  various 
budgetary  "shenanigans"  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  able  to  "borrow"  this  ex- 
cess of  funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  financing  programs  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  be  financed  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury — financing 
which  would  otherwise  be  shown  in  the 
President's  budget — contributing  also  to 
its  deficit. 

What  the  cutback  will  permit,  then,  is 
the  dipping  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  the  financing  of  programs  which 
have  higher  priority  within  the  adminis- 
tration. Through  circuitous  budgetary 
devices,  the  administration  can  use  mon- 
eys in  the  highway  trust  fund,  not  used 
for  highway  construction,  for  program 
which  might  otherwise  be  deferred. 
Somehow,  this  administration  is  going  to 
find  a  way  to  finance  rent  supplements, 
highway  beautiflcation  projects,  and 
continue  poverty  squandering  when 
funds  are  otherwise  insufficient  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

What  we  are  about  to  see  during  the 
next  several  months,  I  fear,  is  an  out- 
right raid  on  the  highway  trust  fund. 
If  so,  the  President  will  be  breaking  faith 
with  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the 
highway  users  of  America,  who  have  paid 
their  highway  user  taxes  for  one  pur- 
pose— highway  construction.  Thou- 
sands of  Kansans  in  the  highway  con- 
struction field  and  in  related  areas  of 
endeavor — from  the  legislators  who  au- 
thorize the  programs  to  the  construction 
workers  who  sweat  out  the  toil  of  build- 
ing our  highways — view  this  cutback  as 
another  example  of  the  "credibility  gap" 
and  of  the  President's  increasingly  thick 
record  of  breaking  faith  with  the  people. 

In  Kansas,  the  cutback  will  have  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  completion  of  the 
all-important  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  E)efense  Highways  as  well  as 
the  continued  construction  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems 
in  Kansas.  Kansans  would  like  to  have 
Interstate  Routes  35  and  70  wholly  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  date.  As 
of  December  31,  1966,  only  431.7  miles 
on  the  Interstate  System  in  Kansas  were 
completed  to  full  and  acceptable  stand- 
ards out  of  the  799  total  designated 
mileage  on  the  system  in  our  State.  The 
completion  of  these  routes  will  be  great- 
ly impaired  by  the  administration  cut- 
back of  funds  and  not  without  incurring 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Kansas  citizens 
and  citizens  of  other  States  who  travel 
through  the  midsection  of  this  country. 

An  astounding  43.1  percent  of  un- 
obligated Federal-aid  highway  appor- 
tionments Imve  been  frozen  by  the 
administration  during  fiscal  1967  in  the 
Sunflower  State.  Out  of  approximately 
$59.5  million  In  total  unobligated  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  apportlorunents  In 
fiscal  year  1967  in  Kansas,  the  limitation 
on  the  obligation  of  Federal-aid  high- 


way funds  during  this  fiscal  year- 
Imposed  by  the  administration  last 
November  23 — is  approximately  $33.8 
million.  The  amount  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  the  State 
which  is  frozen  by  the  administration's 
action  is  about  $25.7  million. 

Out  of  a  total  amount  of  around  $49.1 
million  that  could  be  made  available  for 
reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal 
1967  in  Kansas,  the  amount  frozen  by  the 
administration  is  approximately  $15.2 
million,  or  a  disturbing  31.1  percent. 
These  are  amounts  that  could  be  made 
available  for  reimbursable  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1967  without  exceeding 
estimated  revenues  of  the  highway  trust 
fund,  I  hasten  to  point  out. 

The  amount  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  limited  by  the  administration  for 
obligation  duilng  fiscal  year  1967  in 
Kansas  is  approximately  $33.8  million. 
This  compares  with  about  $45.2  million 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1966  in  Kan- 
sas. This  Is  a  marked  decrease  of  25.2 
p>ercent. 

The  President's  cutback  has  already 
reduced  the  scheduled  lettings  of  con- 
struction contracts  for  fiscal  year  1967 
In  Kansas  by  $8.3  million.  We  are  in- 
deed already  encountering  difficulties  In 
program  rescheduling.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  State  highway  department,  the 
cutback  Is  already  adversely  affecting  the 
economy  of  the  Sunflower  State.  The 
only  thing  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
at  this  moment  Is  that  an  additional 
$400  million  cutback,  as  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  President  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference, will  not  be  made.  This  little 
bit  of  thankfulness  does  not  make  us 
optimistic  about  the  future  nor  does  It 
erase  the  concern  we  have  for  the 
freeze. 

At  tills  time,  let  us  not  forget  the  bear- 
ing of  some  very  important  and  basic 
questions  which  relate  to  our  discussion. 
Is  It  really  necessary  for  citizens  near- 
Ing  the  21st  century  to  remind  ourselves 
that  transportation  Is  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  civilization,  that  the  remarkable 
history  of  our  country's  culture  and 
civilization  is  for  a  large  part  the  history 
of  transportation  contributing  to  the 
mobility  of  our  people  and  our  resouices? 
Need  we  read  again  our  high  school  text- 
books to  realize  the  Importance  of  trans- 
portation in  accommodating  the  growth 
of  tills  country?  And  finally,  when  our 
attention  Is  now  drawn  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion  which  Is  upon  us.  will  the 
continued  progress  of  our  transportation 
systems  be  Impaired  by  this  cut  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  funds 
without  our  protest? 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  concerned 
with  providing  for  additional  revenues 
for  the  highway  trust  fund  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  and 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  additional  authorizations 
needed  to  complete  the  System  on  sched- 
ule, it  is  most  discouraging  to  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  ways  of  restoring  a  cut 
made  In  the  existing  program. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  ef- 
fective and  enforceable  means  to  imple- 
ment restoration  of  the  full  amount  of 
fluids.  The  need  is  lu-gent.  Now  is  the 
time  to  act.  We  must  act  decisively  and 
constructively. 
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Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for  his  pur- 
suit of  full  discussion  of  the  freeze  and 
thaw  of  funds  for  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System.  The  theme  of 
Senator  Brooke's  letter  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph— as  introduced  in  the  Record  by 
Mr.  Cleveland — touches  the  issue:  the 
legality  of  the  administration  cutback 
of  highway  funds.  But  in  an  area  of 
longstanding  concern  to  me,  highway 
safety,  it  is  ironic  that  the  administra- 
tion promotes  safety  through  vast  new 
programs  of  automotive  safety  stand- 
ards, but  by  this  action  of  last  Novem- 
ber, delayed  about  1,000  miles  of  crucial 
highway  construction.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  the  completed  Interstate 
System  will  save  8,000  lives  a  year  in  the 
traffic  toll,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  cost 
of  this  cutback.  I  strongly  urge  the  res- 
toration of  the  full  amount  of  the  trust 
funds  to  their  proper  use  according  to 
the  legal  formula. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  be  allowed  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BLOW  AGAINST  U.S.  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can parents  are  shocked,  dismayed,  and 
resentful  In  consequence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  invalidating  a  New  York 
law  requiring  teachers  to  sign  a  certifi- 
cate stating  they  are  not  Communists. 
At  a  time  when  U.S.  servicemen  are 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense 
against  Red  aggression  and  terrorism, 
the  rule  is  particularly  cruel. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  members  of 
veterans'  organizations  and  other  patri- 
otic citizens  throughout  the  land  are 
rising  to  demand  legislation  that  would 
overturn  the  strange  and  revolting  rul- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  January  28  issue  of 
the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat 
entitled  "A  Blow  Against  U.S.  Security." 

Protests  will  continue  to  multiply  as 
It  becomes  generally  recognized  that  the 
decision  removes  from  the  people  of  a 
sovereign  State  the  right  to  protect  their 
children  from  being  taught  a  philosophy 
of  self-destruction.  For  the  record,  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  statement  that 
was  written  17  years  ago  but  remains 
a  most  effective  argument  for  a  law 
barring  Commimlsts  from  teaching  posi- 
tions In  our  classrooms.  The  para- 
graphs are  from  a  report  written  in  1949 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association: 

Members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  employed  as 
teachers.    Such  membership.  In  the  opinion 


of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  in- 
volves adherence  to  doctrines  and  discipline 
completely  Inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  freedom  on  which  American  education 
depends.  Such  membership,  and  the  accom- 
panying surrender  of  Intellectual  integrity, 
render  an  individual  unfit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  In  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  condemn  the  careless. 
Incorrect,  and  unjust  use  of  such  words  as 
"Red"  and  "Communist"  to  attaclt  teachers 
and  other  persons  who  in  point  of  fact  are 
not  Communists,  but  who  merely  have  views 
different  from  those  of  their  accusers.  The 
whole  spirit  of  free  American  education  will 
be  subverted  unless  teachers  are  free  to  think 
for  themselves.  It  is  because  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  are  required  to  sur- 
render this  right,  e£  a  consequence  of  becom- 
ing part  of  a  movement  characterized  by 
conspiracy  and  deceit,  that  they  should  be 
excluded  from  employment  as  teachers. 

Members  of  the  commission  preparing 
that  report  included  such  outstanding 
American  figures  as  Columbia  University 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Harvard  University  President  James  B. 
Conant. 

At  this  time  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  statement  Issued  in  March 
1953,  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  that  statement,  "The  Rjghts  and 
Responsibilities  of  Universities  and  Their 
Faculties,"  which  was  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee that  included  such  distinguished 
educators  as  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold, 
president  of  Yale  University ;  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Compton,  chancellor  of  Washington 
University;  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas: 
Dr.  John  E.  W.  Sterling,  president  of 
Stanford  University:  and  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Wriston,  president  of  Brown  University: 

We  condemn  Russian  Communism  as  we 
condemn  every  form  of  totalitarianism.  We 
share  the  profound  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  existence  of  an  International 
conspiracy  whose  goal  Is  the  destruction  of 
our  cherished  institutions.  The  police  state 
would  be  the  death  of  our  universities,  as 
of  our  Government.  Three  of  its  principles 
In  particular  are  abhorrent  to  us:  the  fo- 
menting of  worldwide  revolution  as  a  step 
to  seizing  power:  the  use  of  falsehood  and 
deceit  as  normal  means  of  persuasion: 
thought  control — the  dictation  of  doctrines 
which  must  be  accepted  and  taught  by  all 
party  members.  Under  these  principles,  no 
scholar  could  adequately  disseminate  knowl- 
edge or  pursue  Investigations  in  the  effort 
to  make  further  progress  toward  truth. 

Appointment  to  a  university  position  and 
retention  after  appointment  require  not  only 
professional  competence  but  Involve  the  af- 
firmative obligation  of  being  diligent  and 
loyal  in  citizenship.  Above  all,  a  scholar 
must  have  integrity  and  Independence.  This 
renders  impossible  adherence  to  such  a 
regime  as  that  of  Russia  and  Its  satellites. 
No  person  who  accepts  or  advocates  such 
principles  and  methods  has  any  place  In  a 
university.  Since  present  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party  requires  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles  and  methods,  such  member- 
ship extinguishes  the  right  to  a  university 
I>os!tlon.  Moreover,  If  an  instructor  follows 
communistic  practice  by  becoming  a  propa- 
gandist for  one  opinion,  adopting  a  "party 
line."  silencing  criticism  or  impairing  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  in  his  class- 
room, he  forfeits  not  only  all  university  sup- 
port but  his  right  to  membership  In  the 
university. 

These  and  similar  convictions  of  these 
prominent  Americans  were  printed  in 
House  Document  No.  213  during  the  first 


session  of  the  83d  Congress.  Entitled 
"Permit  Communist-Conspirators  To  Be 
Teachers?"  the  document  was  prepared 
by  Hamilton  A.  Long  and  25,000  copies 
were  printed  under  House  Resolution 
201,  for  distribution  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  interven- 
ing period  to  Indicate  that  communism  Is 
less  atheistic,  less  disdainful  of  human 
dignity,  or  less  bestial  than  it  was  14 
years  ago.  Nothing  has  changed  here  or 
in  Moscow  to  make  the  Communist 
teacher  more  acceptable  to  our  schools. 

The  fact  Is  that  dedicated  followers  of 
Communist  theory  have  tenaciously  held 
to  their  objectives  for  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  and  for  the  past  half  century. 
Like  their  alien  allies  who  have  con- 
tinually extended — through  force  and 
deception — Communist  Influence  In 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
those  in  this  coimtry  have  steadfastly 
pursued  their  plan  to  capture  the  minds 
of  youth  through  calculated  Indoctrina- 
tion In  the  classroom.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  can  only  open  wider  the 
doors  of  our  educational  Institutions  to 
those  sworn  to  remove  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  substitute  the  hammer  and 
sickle.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  stay  this  subversive  move  and  to 
make  certain  that  our  teachers  are  lead- 
ing our  youngsters  under  a  banner  con- 
secrated to  love  of  God  and  liberty  in- 
stead of  one  reflecting  the  diabolic  theory 
of  Moscow's  totalitarian  legions. 

[Prom  the  Johnstown   (Pa.)   Tribune- 
Democrat,  Jan.  28,  1967] 
A  Blow  Against  U.S.  SECUHrrY 

The  constantly  amazing  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  done  it  again. 

In  what  can  be  evaluated  as  one  of  ita 
most  serious  miscarriages,  the  nation's  high- 
est court  has  shattered  a  state's  attempt  to 
keep  its  public  schools  and  state  colleges 
uncontamlnated  by  the  teachings  of  sub- 
versives. 

By  declaring  unconstitutional  New  York's 
antisubverslve  laws  and  regulations,  the 
court  wljjed  out: 

A  provision  that  required  public  school 
and  college  teachers  to  sign  a  certificate  say- 
ing they  were  not  Communists. 

A  provision  that  Communist  party  mem- 
bers could  not  be  employed  in  the  education- 
al system. 

A  requirement  that  teachers  must  be  re- 
moved for  "the  utterance  of  any  treason- 
able or  seditious  word." 

The  New  York  laws,  dating  back  to  1917 
and  as  recent  as  the  late  Fifties,  also  were 
directed  at  keeping  subversives  out  of  civil 
service  jobs,  but  most  of  the  uproar  about 
the  court's  decision  has  swirled  around  the 
schools  issue — and  rightly  so. 

In  the  majority  opinion  (the  court  voted 
5-to-4)  written  by  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan  Jr.,  it  was  stated  that  the  New  York 
laws  constituted  "a  highly  efficient  terror 
mechanism"  and  a  menace  to  academic  free- 
dom. 

So  with  those  and  other  words,  members 
of  the  Communist  party  are  to  be  allowed 
to  teach  In  New  York's  schools.  And  using 
that  as  an  example,  there  is  little  reason  to 
feel  that  New  York  will  be  alone. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  allow- 
ing Communists  to  teach  In  the  nation's 
public  schools  and  colleges.  If  they  are 
members  of  the  Communist  party  they  an* 
committed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — forcible  over- 
throw if  need  be.  And  that  should  with- 
out doubt  bar  them  from  being  within  reach 
of  the  nation's  young  minds. 
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This  decision  once  again  reflect^  the  Su- 
preme Court's  fetish  for  technicalities,  for 
the  majority  ruling  admitted  ths  t  "there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  legltimac;  of  New 
Tork's  Interest  in  protecting  Its  educational 
system  from  subversion."  But  the  court 
could  not  tolerate  the  wording  of  Niw  York's 
legal  moves  to.  among  other  purp<  ses.  pro- 
tect youngsters  from  the  teaching  of  Com- 
munists. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  the  young 
from  the  philosophies  of  communlim,  there 
should  be  no  bending.  Even  If  adejuatc  re- 
buttal to  such  teachings  could  be  provided 
It  is  aslclng  too  much  to  have  a  j  oungster 
sort  the  good  from  the  bad.  It  is  insafe  to 
take  chances  when  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened  even  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  a  chance. 

And  because  this  is  so  serious  ii  matter, 
the  public  should  known  how  tt  e  voting 
went. 

Declaring  the  New  York  laws  unconstitu- 
tional— Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justices 
Black.  Brennan,  Douglas  and  Fort  is. 

Dissenting  —  Justices  Clark.  Harlan, 
Stewart  and  White. 

Several  paragraphs  from  Justlc  s  Clark's 
dissenting  opinion  serve  to  sum  up  our 
feelings: 

"Our  public  educational  systeri  Is  the 
genius  of  our  democracy.  The  minis  of  our 
youth  are  developed  there  and  the  ;haract«r 
of  that  development  will  determin  ■  the  fu- 
ture of  oxir  land.  Indeed,  our  V(  ry  exist- 
ence depends  upon  It.  The  issui  i  here  is 
a  very  narrow  one.  It  Is  not  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  assembly,  or  of  association,  even 
in  the  Communist  party. 

"It  Is  simply  this:  May  the  stati  provide 
that  one  who.  after  a  hearing  witl,  full  Ju- 
dicial review,  is  found  to  wilfully  and  de- 
liberately advocate,  advise,  or  teach  that  our 
government  should  be  overthrown  by  force 
or  violence  of  other  unlawful  means:  or  who 
wilfully  and  deliberately  prints,  nubllshes. 
etc..  any  book  or  paper  that  so  advocates 
and  who  personally  advocates  sucl:  doctrine 
himself;  or  who  wilfully  and  dellbe  'ately  be- 
comes a  member  of  an  organiza  ;lon  that 
advocates  such  doctrine  Is  prima  tacle  dis- 
qualified from  teaching  In  Us  uilverslty? 
My  answer.  In  keeping  with  all  of  our  cases 
up  until  today.  Is  'Yes'!" 


A  REAPPRAISAL  OF  U.S.  POtlCY  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  th ;  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookD  is  rec- 
o^ized  for  15  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spealier.  as  is 
generally  appreciated,  the  subject  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  Is  a  vast  and  complex  one, 
with  circumstances  and  policies  varjring 
from  one  country  to  another.  T^e  aver- 
age citizen — let  alone  the  foreign  policy 
expert — is  overwhelmed  with  t|ie  many 
considerations  involved  In  dealing  with 
the  numerous  nations  inhabiting  the 
globe.  Therefore,  views  and  reoommen- 
dations  from  responsible  sources  on  vari- 
ous facets  of  our  foreign  polic^  cannot 
but  help  throw  light  on  the  pierit  of 
present  policies,  and  especially!  in  cur- 
rently troublesome  areas  wherel  debata- 
ble U.S.  policies  are  involved.    I 

The  following  address  by  Johii  Daven- 
port, journalist  and  author  of  She  book, 
"The  UjS.  Economy,"  is,  I  bellevp,  a  pru- 
dent approach  to  one  such  troublesome 
area,  southern  Africa,  which  cbmprises 
the  countries  of  South  Africa,  jits  legal 
dependency.  South- West  Af rica^  the  new 
state  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  Pc^rtuguese 


possessions  of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
Having  traveled  to  southern  Africa  last 
summer,  Mr.  Davenport's  appraisal  of 
this  area  and  the  U.S.  policies  involved 
combines  firsthand  experience  with  a 
trained  journalistic  background. 

On  the  thorny  question  of  South  Afri- 
ca the  comparison  of  the  treatment  of 
the  natives  there  with  the  fate  of  the 
American  Indian  is  a  provocative  one. 
When  our  ancestors  encounted  a  fairly 
large  population  of  native  Indian  tribes, 
they  proceeded  to  "exploit  and  indeed 
nearly  to  exterminate."  In  the  case  of 
South  Africa,  the  17th  century  Dutch 
and  then  English  settlers  found  the  area 
comprising  the  Republic  today,  for  the 
most  part,  barren  of  inhabitants.  It 
was  precisely  because  the  whites  did  not 
kill  off  the  Bantus  pushing  down  from 
central  Africa  that  a  real  racial  prob- 
lem exists  today.  It  is  well  to  consider 
that  thousands  of  blacks  from  northern 
Africa  to  this  day  continue  to  enter 
South  Africa  because  of  the  higher  living 
standards  and  chances  for  economic  ad- 
vancement. 

Mr.  Davenport  proceeds  to  examine 
the  apartheid  question,  which  he  views 
with  reservations,  against  the  backdrop 
of  native  Bantu  responsibility  and  eco- 
nomic advancement: 

In  the  early  days  South  Africa  tried  to  ex- 
periment of  Just  letting  the  Bantu  Inmil- 
grate  to  the  city  at  his  own  free  will.  This 
bred  some  of  the  worst  slums  In  the  world. 
Today  that  Is  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  While  controlling  the  Influx  of  Bantus 
into  the  cities,  the  government  has  largely  re- 
housed all  that  are  there.  Today  new  homes 
for  non-whites  are  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  per  day.  There  have  also  been  enor- 
mous steps  forward  in  education.  Over  80% 
of  all  Bantu  children  of  school  age  are  now 
in  school.  The  educational  record  is  far 
better  than  in  most  of  the  other  states  of 
Africa. 

Unfortunately,  information  of  this 
type  is  not  presented  the  American  read- 
er to  help  him  objectively  appraise  our 
foreign  policy  in  this  area.  Indeed,  it  Is 
much  simpler  to  apply  simple  cliches 
such  as  the  one-man,  one-vote  standard 
to  South  Africa,  conveniently  forgetting 
the  makeup  of  the  population  and  the 
many  decades  of  American  history  which 
lapsed  before  this  Nation,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  applied  the  same  standard. 

In  the  case  of  South-West  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  the  same  reasoned  approach 
prevails.  Though  one  may  disagree  with 
the  Davenport  recommendations,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  these  cases  merit 
much  more  than  the  cursory  treatment 
of  half-truths,  pat  generalizations,  or 
oversimplifications. 

The  examples  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique demonstrate  most  poignantly  of  all 
the  one  overriding  factor  which  is  miss- 
ing in  U.S.  policy  in  the  southern  Africa 
area — the  security  and  best  interests  of 
our  Nation.  It  matters  not  that  Portugal 
is  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance.  Those 
who  excoriate  Portugal  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  had  little  to  say 
when  Communist  elements  from  the 
Congo  descended  on  Luvo  in  Angola  and 
conmiitted  imbelievable  atrocities  on 
both  blacks  and  whites  there. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  treat  with  charity  those  policies 


which  apply  the  one-man.  one-vote 
standard  to  South  Africa  smd  Rhodesia 
but  overlook  the  desirability  of  such  a 
standard  in  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  so  forth.  One  must  strain 
not  to  view  with  cynicism  those  charges 
of  Rhodesia's  threat  to  peace  while 
Castro  exports  revolution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican shores. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  our  double- 
standard  foreign  policy  is  now  a  matter 
of  public  record,  and  every  4  years  the 
American  voter  has  an  opportunity  to 
accept  it  or  reject  it.  Next  year,  in  1968, 
the  final  judge  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the 
American  people,  will  again  hand  down 
their  decision  as  to  whether  our  foreign 
policies  will  continue  "to  speak  with 
forked  tongue." 

I  insert  the  address  by  John  Davenport 
entitled    "Gentlemen,     Put    Up    Your 
Guns,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Gentlemen,  Put  Up  Yotjb  Guns 
(By  John  Davenport) 

Gentlemen:  I  am  very  honored  to  be 
asked  to  speak  in  a  purely  personal  capacity, 
and  not  as  the  representative  of  any  or- 
ganization or  publication,  to  this  distin- 
guished group.  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
because  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will  not 
be  pleasant,  and  I  am  cognizant  of  the  old 
adage  that  fools  rush  In  where  angels  fear 
to  tread.  I  believe  that  my  country,  our 
country.  Is  on  dangerous  collision  course 
with  what  I  shall  be  calling  southern  Africa 
and  that  our  policies  are  currently  mis- 
guided and  misdirected.  It  Is  time  that  we 
recognized  this  and  tried  in  our  individual 
capacities  to  rectify  matters  before  Incalcu- 
lable harm  is  done. 

As  you  all  know,  southern  Africa,  where 
it  was  my  privilege  to  travel  last  summer.  Is 
an  enormous  and  complex  region.  It  in- 
cludes the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  its 
legal  dependency.  South  West  Africa,  the 
newly  declared  Independent  state  of  Rho- 
desia, and  finally  the  Portuguese  possessions 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  to  which  I  can 
refer  only  in  passing.  It  is  an  area  of  many 
races,  cultures,  and  languages.  It  also  in- 
cludes many  natural  wonders — rolling  veldt, 
high  mountains,  rivers  and  waterfalls,  and 
abundant  game  parks  where  lions,  tigers, 
elephants,  and  other  wild  animals  roam  at 
will. 

But  as  you  have  perhaps  already  gathered, 
it  is  not  these  animals  of  which  I  wish  to 
speak.  My  concern  Is  rather  with  certain  big 
game  hunters  who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  wage  an  unremitting  Ideological  war 
against  this  southern  third  of  the  continent, 
where  it  is  charged  that  the  white  man  con- 
tinues to  exploit,  and  indeed  to  enslave,  the 
black  man  through  such  condemned  prac- 
tices as  apartheid,  discrimination,  denial  of 
majority  rule,  and  orther  so-called  "crimes 
against  humanity." 

I  propose  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
charges  In  the  context  of  actual  fact,  but 
let  me  make  one  point  abundantly  plain 
In  the  beginning.  Even  if  conditions  in  this 
part  of  the  world  were  as  bad  as  they  are 
so  often  painted — and  It  Is  a  big  if — this 
would  not  in  my  opinion  Justify  present 
U.N.  and  U.S.  actions.  United  States  for- 
eign policy  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be 
based  on  vague  ideological  abstractions  such 
as  majority  rule,  one  man  one  vote,  and 
other  cliches,  good  or  bad.  Foreign  jjollcy, 
which  implies  in  the  last  analysis  willing- 
ness to  fight,  must  be  based  on  hard-headed 
assessment  of  this  country's  fundamental 
national  Interest. 

THE    POWER    HOUSE    OF   SOITTH   AFRICA 

I  believe  this  holds  particularly  true  In  the 
case  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  where, 
at  first  glance  anyway,  the  U.S.  national  In- 
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terest  would  seem  to  dictate  a  policy  of  ac- 
commodation, understanding,  and  respect  for 
International  decorum.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause the  U.S.  generally  honors  economic 
progress,  and  certainly  South  Africa  can  dis- 
play plenty  of  that.  We  Americans  are  Justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  with  only  about  6%  of 
the  world's  population  we  produce  about  33% 
of  the  world's  goods  and  services.  Well,  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  can  in  a  way  match 
this  record.  With  jtist  about  6%  of  the  i>op- 
ulation  of  the  African  continent,  and  with 
only  4%  of  its  land  area,  it  produces  no  less 
than  25  To  of  the  entire  continent's  product. 
and  some  40%  of  its  Industrial  output! 

That  is.  Indeed,  a  stunning  statistic,  but 
It  is  not  all  that  binds  or  should  bind  South 
Africa  and  the  West  together.  U.S.  business 
firms  have  now  Invested  well  over  $600  mil- 
lion in  South  Africa's  mines  and  factories, 
and  Britain  has  invested  four  times  that 
amount.  In  1965  South  African  Imports  ran 
to  no  less  than  $2.5  billions — one  quarter  of 
the  Imports  of  the  entire  African  continent, 
and  its  commercial  exports  ran  to  about  $1.5 
billions.  It  is  a  major  producer  of  uranium 
and  the  world's  largest  producer  of  chrome, 
manganese,  and  diamonds.  More  Important 
still,  it  supplies  no  less  than  70%  of  the  gold 
production  of  the  West,  which  balances  Its 
accounts  with  the  outside  world  and  which 
also  serves  as  the  vital  buttress  of  our  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  Finally,  let  me 
remind  you  that  South  Africa,  by  Its  very 
geographic  position,  has  certain  strategic 
advantages.  Its  tracking  station  is  used  In 
almost  every  space  shot  which  the  U.S.  makes. 
It  has  harbors  which  command  the  vital  At- 
lantic approaches  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Now  given  all  that,  and  given  the  fact  that 
South  Africa  leads  all  other  African  states 
In  per  capita  income,  one  might  suppose 
that  our  relations  with  its  republic  would  be 
of  the  closest.  This  is  not  the  case.  At  recent 
Congressional  hearings  various  pressure 
groups  advocated  that  U.S.  business  should 
cut  all  connections  with  South  Africa,  and 
the  United  Nations  has  passed  no  less  than 
100  resolutions  condemning  South  Africa 
and  its  policies.  What  policies?  You  all 
know  the  answer.  The  dread  word  here  Is 
apaTtheid,  meaning  specifically  the  separa- 
tion of  the  races,  and  It  is  on  that  rock  that 
all  efforts  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  its  dependency,  South  West 
Africa,  have  foundered. 

TWO   FACES   OF   APARTHEID 

So  I  feel  today  In  duty  bound  to  comment 
on  this  business  of  apartheid,  laying  down 
some  broad  distinctions  or  guidelines  in  the 
beginning  which  are  all  too  often  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  separation  of  the  races  Is 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  exploita- 
tion of  one  race  by  another,  and  I  believe 
that  rising  income  levels  for  all  In  South 
Africa,  and  Increasing  education  for  all,  tend 
to  make  good  this  distinction.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  apartheid  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  problem  of  majority  rule,  though 
linked  with  It.  In  the  third  place,  I  must 
say  that  I  find  nothing  abhorrent  in  the 
separation  of  the  races  so  long  as  such  sepa- 
ration Is  voluntarily  chosen  by  those  con- 
cerned. De  facto  and  voluntary  separation 
of  the  races  has  always  existed  and  probably 
always  will  exist  to  greater  or  less  extent. 
It  is  because  South  Africa  has  made  de  facto 
separation  a  de  jure  separation,  because  the 
state  has  Intervened  to  make  separation 
stick,  that  Its  policies  prick  the  conscience  of 
the  West  and  of  many  of  us  in  this  room. 

Yet  I  also  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  these  policies  evolved  and  what 
exactly  they  entail  If  we  are  to  pass  rational 
Judgment  In  this  matter.  And  here  the 
whole  history  of  South  Africa  differs  from 
the  American  experience.  When  the  Cava- 
lier and  the  Puritan — your  ancestors  and 
mine — first  came  to  American  shores,  they 
found  It  already  inhabited  by  a  fairly  large 
population   of   native    Indian    tribes,    which 


they  proceeded,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  exploit 
and  Indeed  nearly  to  exterminate.  That  was 
OUT  solution  of  the  only  real  colonial  prob- 
lem we  have  ever  faced.  South  African  ex- 
perience Is  quite  different.  When  in  the 
17th  century  Dutch  and  then  EIngllsh  set- 
tlers landed  at  Cape  Town,  they  found  a  few 
scattered  tribes  such  as  the  Hottenots,  but 
otherwise  the  great  area  which  today  com- 
prises the  Republic  lay  bare  and  empty.  It 
was  only  later,  when  the  white  man  pushed 
Into  the  Interior,  that  he  encountered  large 
numbers  of  black,  or  Bantus.  pushing  at 
the  same  time  down  from  central  Africa, 
that  a  real  racial  problem  arose. 

And  this  problem.  It  Is  Important  to  note, 
has  grown  to  its  present  proportions  pre- 
cisely because  the  whites  did  not  kill  off 
these  alien  races  as  we  Americans  did.  On 
the  contrary,  they  allowed  them  to  wax  and 
multiply  and  to  Increase  their  numbers 
through  further  immigration.  Even  today 
it  Is  extraordinary  that  thousands  of  blacks 
from  northern  Africa  continue  to  enter  the 
Republic  which  reputedly  enslaves  them. 
As  the  saying  goes,  they  continue  to  "vote 
with  their  feet"  for  South  Africa  precisely 
because  they  find  higher  living  standards 
and  economic  advance. 

The  second  point  I  would  emphasize  Is 
that,  due  to  this  multiplication  and  Immi- 
gration, the  racial  mix  In  South  Africa  today 
Is  a  highly  complicated  one.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Dutch  and  British  pioneers, 
who  largely  built  the  country  and  who. 
unlike  the  European  In  other  parts  of  Africa, 
have  no  Western  homeland  to  return  to, 
now  number  about  3.500,000.  Early  min- 
gling of  whites  and  Hottentots  has  produced 
the  so-called  Coloreds,  now  numbering 
nearly  2,000.000.  Indentured  servants  com- 
ing from  India  in  the  19th  century  have 
built  up  their  own  Indian  society  numbering 
about  500,000.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  real 
problem,  there  are  now  some  12.500.000 
blacks  or  Bantus.  belonging  to  many  differ- 
ent tribes  and  speaking  no  less  than  seven 
different  languages  and  many  more  dialects, 
who  In  part  live  In  South  African  cities  and 
on  Its  farms  and  In  part  live  on  native 
reservations  initially  set  aside  for  them  to 
prevent  their  exploitation. 

Now  tt  Is  the  considered  policy  of  the 
South  African  government,  which  Is  today 
controlled  by  the  white  minority,  that  no 
good  can  come  of  trying  to  Jumble  and  mix 
this  great  diversity  of  racial  groups  Into  a 
single  centralized  nation  state  along  Euro- 
pean democratic  lines.  Believing  so,  apart- 
held  has  taken  two  different  forms,  one 
negative  and  one  positive.  Where  whites 
and  blacks  live  In  close  contact  vtrlth  each 
other  In  city  and  on  form,  they  can  work 
together  by  day  but  they  must  occupy  sep- 
arate living  quarters.  To  make  this  separa- 
tion stick  Involves  minute  niles  as  to  where 
and  how  people  shall  live.  It  also  Involves 
minute  rules,  applying  especially  to  the 
Bantu,  as  to  when  and  how  he  can  enter 
urban  areas  and  how  he  can  shift  Jobs.  His 
"passbook",  as  the  saying  goes.  Is  his  vital 
passport  so  far  as  his  movement  within  the 
country  Is  concerned. 

Now  I  cannot  say  that  as  an  old-fashioned 
liberal  I  like  this  system.  It  Involves  a  high 
concentration  of  government  power  and 
often  discretionary  power.  It  cuts  all  too 
often  against  the  grain  of  the  free  market, 
which,  as  our  good  friend  Professor  Hutt  as 
well  as  Dr.  von  Mlses  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out,  works  best  where  men  and 
women  can  work  where  they  choose,  for 
what  they  can  get  and  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Yet  I  am  also  bound  to  say  that  I 
see  no  way  by  which  the  system  could  be 
suddenly  reformed  or  abolished  without 
unbearable  racial  tension,  and  I  must  also 
point  out  that  under  It  very  considerable 
social  progress  has  been  made.  In  the  early 
days  South  Africa  tried  the  experiment  of 
Jtist  letting  the  Bantu  Inmilgrate  to  the  city 


at  his  ovra  free  will.  This  bred  some  of  the 
worst  slimis  In  the  world.  Today  that  Is 
getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wldle 
controlling  the  Influx  of  Bantus  Into  the 
cities,  the  government  has  largely  re-housed 
all  that  are  there.  Today  new  homes  for 
non-whites  are  going  up  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
per  day.  There  have  also  been  enormous 
steps  forward  In  education.  Over  80% 
of  all  Bantu  children  of  school  age  are  now 
In  school.  The  educational  record  Is  far 
better  than  In  most  of  the  other  states  of 
Africa. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  South 
Africa  has  not  stopped  short  at  Just  keeping 
the  races  separate  where  they  exist  today. 
It  is  planning  for  the  future  In  what  can  be 
called  a  positive  way.  As  noted,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Bantu  population — Indeed,  40% 
of  It — still  lives  on  native  reserves  of  home- 
lands scattered  around  the  country.  The 
government  is  making  a  very  considerable 
effort  to  develop  these  homelands  Into  going 
economic  concerns  and  to  give  their  In- 
habitants a  kind  of  home  rule.  In  theory, 
at  least,  every  Bantu,  no  matter  where  he 
works,  will  be  a  citizen  of  a  so-called  Ban- 
tustan.  He  will  vote  for  his  parliament 
there  just  as  white  South  Africans  now  vote 
for  their  central  parliament  In  Cape  Town. 
Progress  along  this  line  has  been  made  In 
an  area  called  the  Transkel.  It  has  also  been 
given  a  boost  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
British  protectorate  of  Basutoland  has  now 
become  the  independent  state  of  Lesotho, 
and  that  the  protectorate  of  Swaziland  will 
presently  achieve  this  condition.  These 
areas  are  completely  surrounded  by  South 
Africa,  which  is  now  forging  with  them  the 
closest  political  and  economic  ties.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  should  offend  many  modern 
Liberals  If  I  called  what  is  going  on  an  ex- 
periment In  "creative  federalism."  I  wiU 
say  that  the  principle  of  federalism  as  ap- 
plied to  different  races  and.  Indeed,  different 
nationalities  holds  out  great  hope  for  South 
Africa  and  for  all  of  southern  Africa. 

In  any  case,  you  will  see  that  the  domestic 
and  also  the  foreign  policy  of  South  Africa 
Is  far  more  constructive  than  you  are  apt  to 
gather  from  your  newspaper.  Admittedly, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  For  while  the 
theory  of  separate  development  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  late  Hendrik  Verwoerd  may 
Indeed  be  a  way  to  harmonize  the  Interests 
of  the  Etiropean  and  the  Bantu,  It  leaves 
unresolved  what  will  happen  to  other 
groups — notably  the  status  of  the  Coloreds, 
who  are  tied  In  closely  with  the  white  com- 
munity but  who  are  today  denied  political 
privileges.  Yet  there  Is  a  strong  pressure 
within  South  Africa  Itself  to  resolve  this 
particular  problem,  and  that  Is  precisely 
where  the  pressure  should  be  coming  from. 
What  solves  nothing  Is  the  constant  pound- 
ing of  outside  critics  who  prefer  to  talk  In 
the  stale  language  of  coming  "blood  baths" 
rather  than  to  face  realities.  What  Is  being 
done  merits  better  than  epithets  and  scorn. 
It  deserves.  If  not  blank-check  approval,  at 
least  the  clvUlzed  give  and  take  of  opinion 
In  what  Clarence  Randall  has  called  "con- 
structive dialogue."  That  too  Is  my  hope 
for  U.S.  relations  with  South  Africa. 

THE  CASE   OF  SOOTH  WEST  AFRICA 

Unfortunately,  those  relations  are  now 
being  disturbed  and  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  not  Just  by  often  Ill-informed  opinion 
about  South  Africa,  but  by  overt  attack  in 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  on  Its 
policies  In  South  West  Africa  and  by  the 
situation  that  has  developed  In  Rhodesia.  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  South  West  Africa 
first  because  It  is  probably  least  famUlar  to 
you.  It  is  an  enormous  and  largely  arid  ter- 
ritory twice  the  size  of  California  and  very 
sparsely  populated  (less  than  two  Inhabitants 
per  square  mile — that's  right,  per  square 
mile ! ) ,  which  stretches  down  along  the  At- 
lantic   between    Angola    to    the   north   and 
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South  Africa.  Despite  its  rugged  t«  rraln  and 
sparse  population,  It  is  an  area  |  of  great 
strategic  value  precisely  because  it  commands 
the  southern  approaches  to  the  Reftublic  and 
because  it  likewise  commands  shipping  trade 
down  the  long  African  Atlantic  coastline. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  strange  territory, 
now  populated  by  some  75.000  w^iites  and 
450,000  blacks,  has  had  a  weird  political  his- 
tory. In  the  19th  century  the  Gerfaians  un- 
der Kaiser  Wllhelm  made  an  abort! vk  attempt 
to  colonize  it.  In  World  War  I  th^  territory 
waa  captured  by  British  and  South  African 
troops,  and  at  that  time,  and  Indieed  later. 
South  Africa  could  easily  have  aiinexed  it. 
Instead  It  accepted  a  Class  C  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  over  the  territoryl  under  a 
"sacred  tmst"  agreement  to  care  foij  the  "ma- 
terial and  moral"  well-being  of  lt4  inhabit- 
ants. Prom  that  day  In  1919  forward.  South 
Africa  has,  aa  waa  Its  right  to  do  finder  the 
old  mandate,  administered  South  Vilest  Africa 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  own  '  territory. 
Economically  the  two  are  linked  byj  Intercon- 
necting railroad  lines  and  roads  find  by  a 
common  currency  system,  without  controls 
or  tariff  barriers  of  any  kind,  politically 
they  are  linked  through  an  aniingement 
whereby  a  provincial  parliament,  <or  which. 
It  should  be  noted,  only  whites  vote,  la  given 
certain  local  autonomy,  with  powet  over  de- 
fense and  internal  security  resting  with  the 
South  African  government. 

Now  It  is  not  surprising  that  tther  and 
newly  Independent  African  states  should  view 
this  persistence  of  what  they  rafer  to  as 
"colonialism"  in  their  midst  with  concern. 
If  not  with  deep  hatred.  What  is  purprlslng 
and  sad  ia  the  amount  of  venomi  that  has 
been  put  Into  the  attack  to  detach  South 
West  Africa  entirely  from  South  Africa. 
That  attack  has  taken  several  dlff^ent  lines. 
It  Is  contended  that  South  Africa  has  no 
rights  whatever  In  the  territory  ,  since  her 
mandate  lapsed  with  the  death  Of  the  old 
League  of  Nations  after  World  Mtar  n.  It 
is  contended  that  the  United  Nations  aa  the 
legal  successor  to  the  League  of  Nations  now 
has  full  supervisory  rights  over  thU  immense 
area.  And  finally,  it  is  conterided  that, 
given  these  supervisory  rights,  theiU.N.  must 
now  become  the  launching  pad  for  propelling 
South  West  Africa  Into  complete  Independ- 
ence with  the  initiation  of  full  majority  rule, 
one  man  one  vote,  and  all  the  res(  of  It. 

I  shall  not  try  to  comment  at  14ngth  here 
on  all  the  twisted  legalities  Invol^d  in  this 
dispute.  /  tcould  suggest  that  Of  the  evi- 
dence South  Africa  may  have  as  vtuch  right 
to  the  control  of  South  West  Africa  as  the 
U.S.  had  in  the  case  of  Texas;  arijtl  I  would 
deny  strenuously  that  the  l/nitek  Nations 
is  in  any  meaningful  sense  the  st^ccessor  to 
the  old  League.  I  wo\Ud  also  emphasize  that 
most  of  the  charges  brought  against  South 
African  rule — exploitation,  enslaveinent.  etc.. 
etc. — are  simply  untrue  and  were! so  proved 
in  the  recent  World  Court  case  lirought  by 
Ethiopia  and  Nigeria.  But  what  concerns 
me  most  Is  the  whole  atmoeph^e  of  un- 
reality which  broods  over  recent  U>J.  debates. 
In  this  matter  our  U.N.  represenjatlves  are 
constantly  referring  to  the  rightp  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  "people"  of  Si^uth  West 
Africa.  I  would  respectfully  ask  them  what 
"people"  they  are  referring  to.  foi^  as  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa  we  are  dealing,  not  with 
one  people,  but  several.  There  ara  first  of  all 
the  Eftiropeans,  who  over  the  years  have  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  developing  the  terri- 
tory's agriculture,  fisheries,  and  Industries. 
Aa  noted,  there  are  also  some  450.000  non- 
E^^^opeana  who  work  partly  on  St>uth  West 
Africa's  farms  and  In  Its  factories  but  who 
also  remain  in  very  large  numtters  In  its 
native  reserves  as  in  South  Af^ca  itself. 
By  far  the  largest  of  these  native  homelands 
is  a  place  which,  I  daresay,  you  iave  never 
heard  of.  It  is  called  Ovambolan^.  lying  for 
to  the  north  along  the  Cuayne  River  at  the 
Angola  border  and  comprising  lind  which 


is  largely  cultlvateable  given  sufficient  water. 
The  Ovambos,  who  Incidentally  lived  here 
long  before  the  white  man  arrived,  now  com- 
prise no  less  than  45%  of  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  territory. 

Now  that  is  another  stunning  statistic 
and  one  which  puts  the  whole  matter  of 
apartheid  and  majority  rule  Into  new  per- 
spective. For  if  self-determination  and  ma- 
jority rule  were  granted  tomorrow.  It  would 
be  the  Ovambos  who  would  hold  the  major- 
ity, leaving  other  tribes  to  the  south  as  dis- 
contented, hostile,  and  explosive  minorities. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ovambos  want  such 
power  or  could  possibly  exercise  it  if  It  were 
granted  to  them.  It  would  seem  far  wiser 
to  develop  at  least  this  area  of  South  West 
Africa  as  a  separate  entity  within  the  larger 
whole,  and  that  la  precisely  what  Is  being 
done.  Large  Irrigation  projects  are  now  be- 
ing Installed  in  the  north.  Very  consider- 
able local  autonomy  Is  being  given  to  Ovam- 
bo  chiefs  and  to  their  own  peculiar  insti- 
tutions of  government,  and  this  is  likewise 
taking  place  in  other  reserves — the  counter- 
parts of  the  Bantustana  In  South  Africa  It- 
self. Within  a  generation,  and  given  further 
educational  effort,  might  not  this  effort  at 
home  rule  and  this  kind  of  federalism  serve 
the  divergent  peoples  of  South  West  Africa 
far  better  than  current  U.N.  proposals  to 
create  one  more  completely  independent, 
centralized,  and  no  doubt  strife-torn  de- 
mocracy? 

At  any  rate,  this  Is  the  way  that  South  Af- 
rican jwlicy  and  administration  are  heading, 
and  on  the  evidence  this  is  contributing  to 
the  well-being  of  the  territory.  Between 
1940  and  1965.  South  West's  per  capita  In- 
come Jumped  from  a  bare  $42  to  8380 — a 
faster  advance  than  in  most  of  Africa.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  government  subsidy, 
but  it  is  also  the  result  of  creating  the  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  confidence  where 
private  enterprise  can  take  hold  in  cattle 
raising,  sheep  raising,  and  In  the  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources — chlefiy  copper 
and  diamonds.  If  South  African  adminis- 
tration ends,  who  will  step  into  the  vacuum 
left  behind?  The  United  Nations  Is  hard 
put  to  it  today  to  pay  its  own  administrative 
bills.  let  alone  finance  an  area  of  this  kind. 
Perhaps  the  United  States  will  step  in.  but 
does  the  U.S.  taxpayer  really  want  to  assume 
this  load  and  this  responsibility  even  if  we 
could  fulfill  it?  Once  again  my  counsel  Is 
to  go  slow,  to  maintain  our  critical  facul- 
ties, but  to  abstain  from  and  if  necessary 
to  veto  those  ringing  declarations  In  the 
UN.  which  embitter  our  relations  in  all  of 
southern  Africa  and  which.  If  ever  taken 
seriously,  could  lead  on  to  war.  For  make 
no  mistake  about  It,  if  the  U.N.  ever  actively 
tried  to  Intervene  in  South  West  Africa  with 
force.  South  Africa  would  oppose  force  with 
force. 

AND    NOW    RHODESIA 

And  this  leads  me.  gentlemen,  to  that 
third  area  of  southern  Africa — namely. 
Rhodesia — where  again,  unhappily,  discord 
and  even  threats  of  force  are  In  the  air. 
In  Rhodesia,  to  perhaps  an  even  greater 
extent  than  in  South  West  Africa,  the  VS. 
has  been  led  to  a  wholly  tragic  and  danger- 
ous confrontation  which,  however  resolved, 
again  demonstrates  that  the  road  to  perdi- 
tion in  statecraft  is.  indeed,  paved  with  good 
Intentions.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  as  I  write 
the  U.S..  a  nation  of  190  million  people,  is 
waging  an  open  and  decleired  economic  war 
against  a  small  country  of  4  million  people 
which  has  never  harmed  American  life  or 
limb  and  which  Is  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  I  know  which  accept  an  American  pass- 
port without  visa!  How  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  let  alone  Justice,  did  we  ever 
get  ourselves  into  this  appallng  situation? 

The  story  is  a  sad  one.  and  once  again 
some  background  is  necessary.  As  you  all 
know,  Rhodesia,  lying  Just  to  the  north  of 
South  Africa,  was  conquered  by  Cecil  Rhodes 


in  the  19th  century  and  for  some  time  was 
developed  by  a  private  chartered  company. 
In  1923  it  became  a  part  of  the  British*  Em- 
pire under  special  arrangements  which  gave 
It  virtual  home  rule  and  a  strong  promise 
of  Independence.  Such  Independence  might 
in  fact  have  come  years  ago  had  not  Rho- 
desia,  at  British  urging.  Joined  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  federation  which  Included  the 
former  colonies  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  In  1963  that  federation  came 
to  an  end  when  first  Nyasaland  (now  MUawi) 
and  then  Northern  Rhodesia  (now  Zambia) 
packed  their  bags  and  walked  out  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  view  of  their  breakaway,  the  Rhodesian 
government  confidently  expected  that  Rho- 
desia would  also  be  untied  from  Britain's 
apron  strings — the  more  so  because  in  1961 
a  constitution  had  been  adopted  under  Brit- 
ish sponsorship  which  guaranteed  the  fran- 
chise to  all  Rhodeslans,  black  and  white, 
who  met  certain  qualifications  in  terms  of 
Income,  property,  and/or  education.  It  was 
not  to  be.  Throughout  1964  the  British  gov- 
ernment, with  one  eye  fixed  on  those  areas 
of  Africa  which  have  always  looked  on  Rho- 
desia with  suspicion,  kept  stiffening  the 
terms  on  which  Independence  could  be 
granted.  Indeed,  at  one  point  It  wanted  a 
definite  timetable  as  to  when  Rhodesia's 
4  million  blacks  would  be  accorded  full  ma- 
jority rule  whatever  their  qualifications.  In 
the  upshot  the  white  minority  of  220,000 
rallied  behind  the  government  of  Ian  Smith 
and  in  November.  1964.  Smith  made  his  fate- 
ful declaration  of  independence. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  prudence 
of  that  declaration,  for  as  events  turned  out 
Ian  Smith,  a  former  RAF  pilot,  by  the  way. 
was  taking  some  fearful  risks.  I  am  here  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  my  country's  join- 
ing  with  Britain  in  a  policy  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and  to  question 
the  reasoning  which  led  us  to  that  step.  In 
the  beginning  voluntary  sanctions  voted  by 
the  United  Nations  were  backed  by  our  State 
Department  on  the  argument  that  we  must 
support  and  follow  the  lead  of  our  old  and 
trusted  ally  Britain.  I  yield  to  none  In  my 
admiration  of  the  Britain  of  1940  when  she 
stood  alone  under  Winston  Churchill.  I  am 
less  than  enchanted  with  the  Britain  of 
Harold  Wilson.  But  my  main  point  Is  that 
the  argument  that  the  U.S.  was  bound  to 
follow  the  British  "lead"  In  the  matter  of 
sanctions  was  and  always  has  been  hokimi. 
For  one  thing  we  Americans  once  had  a 
little  argument  with  Britain  In  the  matter 
of  Independence,  and  I  do  not  recall  that 
Washington  or  Jefferson  ever  fell  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  King,  right  or  wrong.  But 
more  practically  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
in  the  twentieth  century,  with  most  of  Brit- 
ain's Empire  gone  with  the  winds  of  change, 
we  are  simply  deluding  ourselves  in  talking 
about  the  British  "lead."  The  blunt  fact  Is 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Britain 
to  maintain  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  for 
a  moment  without  U.S.  collaboration  and 
connivance.  No  British  cruiser  could  or 
would  stop  a  tanker  of  an  American  oil 
company  from  delivering  oil  to  Rhodesia. 
What  stopped  the  fiow  of  oil,  or  attempted 
to  stop  It.  was  the  pressure  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent and  Administration  on  major  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  prevent  delivery.  I  have  con- 
stitutional doubts  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
■  dent  acted  legally.  In  any  case,  make  no 
mistake  about  It.  this  was  our  blockade. 

As  you  know,  initial  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  Smith  regime  by  voluntary  sanctions 
proved  a  miserable  failure.  Oil  flowed  in 
from  South  Africa,  and  during  1965  the  Rho- 
desian economy  survived  fairly  well.  So 
nothing  would  do  but  for  Britain  to  go  to 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  get  a  vote  for 
mandatory  sanctions  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter,  and  these  are  now  in  force. 
Whether  Rhodesia  can  withstand  this  sec- 
ond onslaught  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  for 
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one  trust  that  she  does,  the  more  so  because 
I  find  the  further  arguments  made  for  man- 
datory sanctions  by  the  U.S.  and  the  United 
Nations  wholly  unconvincing. 

These  arguments  are  two  in  number.  The 
first  Is  that  the  Smith  government  is  deny- 
ing majority  rule  In  Rhodesia  and  that  in 
doing  so  It  Is  violating  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  which  la  to  promote  "respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  aa  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion."  Well,  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  those  who  put  for- 
ward this  argument  have  ever  read  the  pres- 
ent Rhodesian  Constitution  whose  principles 
were  laid  down  in  1961  and  reaffirmed  In 
1965.  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  that 
Constitution  is  that  so  far  as  the  franchise 
in  Rhodesia  Is  concerned,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  race,  creed,  or  ccOor. 

As  I  have  indicated,  all  Rhodesian  citizens 
can  vote — some  on  the  A.  roll  where  quali- 
fications are  higher,  some  on  the  B.  roll 
where  they  are  lower — who  can  show  a 
certain  level  of  income,  property  or  educa- 
tion. It  la  true  that  these  qualiflcations 
especially  for  the  A.  roll  are  relatively  high 
and  it  is  true  that  in  fact  white  Rhodeslans 
do  still  control  Its  Parliament.  But  blacks 
are  also  represented  there  and  as  education 
proceeds,  as  It  is  now  proceeding,  at  a  very 
rapid  pace,  more  and  more  black  Rhodeslans 
will  in  fact  be  given  the  vote  and  will  find 
representation.  How  sad  then  that  the  U.S. 
and  the  V.N.  should  pick  on  this  particular 
coimtry  to  vent  their  wrath  or  their  prej- 
udices when  there  might  be  so  many  others 
to  choose  from.  Does  majority  rule  note  ob- 
tain in  Soviet  Russia?  Does  it  obtain  in 
Eastern  Europe?  Does  it  obtain  in  large  por- 
tions of  South  America  or  in  Africa  Itself? 
You  all  know  the  answer.  If  the  U.S.  is  to 
follow  this  kind  of  logic  to  its  bitter  end.  we 
must  declare  war  against  two-thirds  of  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  world. 

The  second  argument  for  the  application 
of  sanctions  is  even  more  fantastic.  It  Is 
that  Rhodesia,  with  a  population  of  only 
4.000.000.  Is  a  "threat  to  the  peace"  and  so 
falls  within  the  ambit  of  Chapter  VII  of 
the  charter  which  deals  with  such  threats. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  reading  that 
chapter  that  threats  to  the  peace  means 
armed  aggression  across  state  borders,  and 
who  is  making  those  threats?  Certainly  not 
Rhodesia.  We  are  here  Involyed  In  a  cloud- 
cuckoo-land  of  legal  hair  splitting  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  such  a  fine  International 
lawyer  as  Dean  Acheson  has  fully  exposed. 
In  plain  English,  the  present  logic  of  the 
U.N.  comes  down  to  this.  If  I  as  a  private 
citizen  do  something  which  annoys  my 
neighbor,  and  if  that  neighbor  starts  out  to 
threaten  and  bully  me,  than  I,  not  he,  am 
threatening  the  peace  and  can  be  held  ac- 
countable. Such  argument  would  not  stand 
up  for  a  moment  In  a  U.S.  court  of  law. 
and  I  for  one  find  It  ridiculous  when  ap- 
plied to  the  law  of  nations.  The  truth  Is 
that  present  U.N.  action  is  probably  Illegal 
In  terms  of  the  Charter  itself.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  benefitting  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
and  it  Is  fundamentally  against  the  U.S. 
interest  Itself.  I  conclude  that  sanctlonB 
should  never  have  been  Imposed  In  the  first 
place  and  that  they  should  be  lifted  forth- 
with— In  concert  with  other  nations  If  pos- 
sible, if  not.  unilaterally  by  this  country. 

FREEDOM    AND    ORDER 

And  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  end  my 
specific  stirvey  of  these  three  great  trouble 
centers  in  southern  Africa  and  my  specific 
assessment  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  same. 
It  should  be  clear  to  you  now  why  my  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  lions  and  tigers  of  this 
region  but  rather  with  the  Ideolog^lcal  game 
himters  who  have  chosen  to  mount  a  coetly 
safari  Into  southern  Africa  which  In  the 
end  is  not  worth  the  price.  I  would  say  to 
these    gentlemen — be    they    poUtlclanB    or 
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statesmen  or  Just  plain  troublemakers — 
"Put  up  your  gtuia."  In  the  phrase  of  Charles 
Burton  Marshall  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, "Simmer  down  1" 

That  la  sound  advice  for  many  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  who  have  turned  that 
organization  away  from  its  Initial  objec- 
tive of  promoting  peaceful  progress.  It  la 
also  sound  advice  for  U.S.  policymakers  both 
in  and  out  of  the  U.N.  If  our  objective  is 
to  promote  stability  in  Africa,  then  we  must 
avoid  pulling  down  the  whole  structure  of 
going  societies,  leaving  nothing  but  disorder 
and  turmoil  In  their  place.  More  funda- 
mentally, I  submit  that  the  problems  of 
Africa  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  trying  to 
export  from  the  West  certain  glittering  gen- 
eralities which  we  take  all  too  much  for 
granted  at  home.  In  the  United  States  and  In 
Britain  we  have  come  to  assume  that  because 
majority  rule  "works"  In  certain  highly  ad- 
vanced countries  it  will  work  everywhere 
and  will  resolve  all  difficulties.  We  forget 
that  even  Winston  Churchill  was  once  led 
to  remark:  "Democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of 
government — until  other  forma  are  con- 
sidered." 

In  any  case,  we  must  realize  that  current 
efforts  to  transplant  Western  political  Ideas 
Into  alien  soils  without  a  long  period  of 
preparation  has  proved  something  less  than 
a  brilliant  success.  It  Is  remarkable  in  this 
connection  how  the  so-called  "show-pieces" 
of  the  African  continent  have  changed  before 
our  very  eyes.  Yesterday  the  show-piece  waa 
Ghana,  until,  of  course.  It  turned  into  a  dic- 
tatorship. Then  came  Nigeria,  which  ia  now 
riven  Into  contending  factlona.  Today  it  Is 
Kenya,  where  all  the  fierceness  of  Kenyatta 
and  the  Mau  Mau  has  apparently  been  for- 
gotten, and  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  the 
central  fact  to  grasp  about  all  these  situa- 
tions la  that  In  no  part  of  Africa  are  majori- 
ties really  effective.  In  all  countries  rela- 
tively small  minorities  actually  rule.  I  am 
not  presuming  to  say  whether  they  rule  well 
or  111.  I  am  saying  that  even  in  the  north 
progress  toward  true  constitutional  two- 
party  republican  government  Is  slow  and 
halting. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  In  the  end  we 
shall  have  to  choose  between  minority  rule 
of  the  blacks  or  minority  rule  of  the  whites? 
Is  it  really  that  bad?  TTiere  are  those  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  who  talk  that 
way,  but  I,  for  one,  hope  they  are  wrong,  and 
I  believe  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  they  are  wrong.  If  my  analysis  of  apart- 
heid is  correct,  then  It  holds  out  the  promise 
that  in  time  both  black  men  and  white  men 
in  South  Africa  and  South  West  Africa  will 
enjoy  very  large  political  privileges.  If  the 
Rhodesian  Constitution  means  what  it  says, 
then  over  time — and  provided  sanctions  do 
not  destroy  the  economy — more  and  more 
blacks  will  In  fact  Join  the  voting  roll  in  the 
formation  of  a  true  multi-racial  society.  Fi- 
nally. I  would  point  out  that  in  Portuguese 
Angola  and  Mozambique  still  a  third  ap- 
proach to  the  race  problem  is  being  tried — 
namely,  completely  free  social  Intercourse 
and  Indeed  intermarriage  between  whites  and 
blacks  at  levels  where  they  are  culturally 
equal.  I  rejoice  that  in  southern  Africa  there 
are  not  one  but  many  approaches  toward 
allowing  the  races  to  live  in  harmony  to- 
gether. The  one  thread  that  rtms  through 
all  of  these  approaches  Is  that  certain  human 
standards  of  decency,  of  education,  and  of 
civilization  exist  and  that  these  standards 
cannot  be  lightly  throvni  away.  On  this 
point  I  honor  Ian  Smith  when  he  says  he  is 
fighting,  not  for  white  against  black,  but  for 
the  enduring  values  of  civilization  Itself. 

It  Is  these  values  that  we  fortunate  Ameri- 
cans should  seek  to  protect  and  to  promote, 
however  the  chips  may  fall.  I  have  said  that 
the  flrat  bualneaa  of  foreign  policy  la  to  pro- 
tect and  further  the  national  interest.    That 


interest  Is  a  broad  one.  It  should  involve 
cultivating  good  relations  with  those  nations 
on  which  we  are  dependent  for  raw  materials 
and  trade,  and  In  avoiding  threats  and  com- 
mitments which  can  only  lead  to  war — eco- 
nomic or  otherwise.  It  should  also  Involve 
encouraging  where  we  can  a  world  of  Indi- 
vidual hberty  under  law,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  individual,  not  pressure  groups,  and 
a  full  realization  that  law  implies  not  revo- 
lution but  evolution,  not  chaos  but  order. 
In  southern  Africa  we  may  yet  have  a  chance 
to  further  those  ideals  if  we  finally  come  to 
realize  that  political  arrangements  are  only 
means  to  higher  ends,  and  that  In  the  end 
It  U  the  ends  that  count.  Our  mistakes  in 
policy,  in  my  Judgment,  dertvl  to  no  small 
degree  from  reversing  that  equation.  We 
have  been  so  busy  preaching  the  virtues  of 
democracy  that  we  have  forgotten  that  the 
purpose  of  democracy  Is,  in  the  last  azLalysis, 
htunan  betterment.  Perhaps  tills  Is  why  we 
have  lost  friends  and  Infiuence  In  the  lower 
third  of  a  great  continent.  It  is  time  we  re- 
gained them. 


THE  FEDERAL  CITY  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITEN ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  experiences  I  have 
had  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  to  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  legislation  in 
the  89th  Congress  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  In  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  speak- 
ing at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  on  yesterday,  said  that  he  felt 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  should  not  be  used  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  city's  new  liberal  arts  college. 
The  story  quoted  Senator  Morse  as  say- 
ing: 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  attempt  to  convert  the  D.C.  Teachers 
College  into  a  liberal  arts  college  even  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

He  was  further  quoted  In  the  article 
assaying: 

The  teacher  training  program  of  this  col- 
lege shoxild  be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
four-year  liberal  arts  college.  It  shoxild 
become  the  department  or  scliool  of  edu- 
cation within  the  four-year  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Morse,  In  my  judgment,  very  suc- 
cinctly states  the  intent,  the  hopes,  and 
the  desires  of  those  of  us  who  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  about  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  along  with  it  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute.  I  hope  that  those 
who  are  charged  with  this  responsibility 
will  not  ignore  the  wishes  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  so  clearly  set 
forth  last  year  and  will  not  try  to  es- 
tablish a  college  based  upon  a  rundown 
proposition  such  as  we  know  to  exist  at 
the  EWstrict  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  it  was 
our  expression  at  the  time  that  there 
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should  be  no  requirement,  moi  ally  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  new  college  to  talce 
on  any  of  the  faculty  or  any  other  as- 
pects of  the  old  college,  but  ratqer  that 
they  should  start  out  to  build  tli(e  finest 
liberal  arts  college  that  we  are  papable 
of  establishiiig  here  in  this  counttr. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  t  le  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gei  ttleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  endorse  the  observat  ons  my 
colleague  has  made. 

I  believe  most  Members  will  re()all  that 
the  bill  which  set  up  the  liberal  4rts  col- 
lege and  the  technical  school  waslmy  bill. 
I  must  say  there  was  bipartisan  Isupport 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  (Jlarolina 
[Mr.  WHITENER  ],  and  others,  an4  we  en- 
Joyed  fine  cooperation  in  arrivi|ig  at  a 
conclusion  on  this  very  necessary  fa- 
cility. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  and 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentlemaai  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whiteniji],  has 
also,  this  is  our  Federal  City.  W^  should 
have  the  best  educational  facilities  and 
the  best  transportation  facilitiesi 

In  my  Judgment,  to  start  vrith  the 
teachers  college  as  a  base  would  not  be 
giving  this  community  the  type  of  insti- 
tution they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gehtleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  tha  gentle- 
man for  those  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  very  proud  of  the  work  thq  gentle- 
man did  as  author  of  this  legislation  and 
was  happy  to  cooperate  with  jhim.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  agree  at  the  time  we  were  difecussing 
the  establishment  of  the  college  we  de- 
cided that  it  should  have  a  ntinie  com- 
pletely different  from  the  Distridt  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  and  gfet  away 
from  any  failures  that  had  appeared  in 
the  past  history  of  that  institution.  It 
was  at  that  point  that  the  subcofnmittee 
very  graciously  permitted  me  to  give  the 
name  of  the  Federal  City  College  to  this 
institution.  One  of  the  reason^  was  to 
eliminate  any  real  or  imaginary  lassocia- 
tion  between  the  new  college  and  the  old. 

May  I  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  delighted  to  see  that  th«  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [  further 
commented  on  the  excellence  of  ithe  Dis- 
trict school  superintendent,  pr.  Carl 
Hansen.  According  to  this  neivs  story 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Senator  Morse 
voiced  high  praise  for  Districl|  School 
Superintendent  Carl  Hansen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  fbr  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  getitleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Hansen  as  "a  statesman" 
in  his  educational  work.  While  I  ^ave 
not  always  agreed  with  Dr.  Hafisen  on 
every  detail  of  his  testimony  before  our 
committee,  I  must  say  that  I  hare  found 
him  in  fact  to  be  a  statesman] in  edu- 


cation, a  courageous  gentleman,  and  one 
of  whom  any  community  could  be  proud. 

Further,  I  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Senator  Morse, 
for  the  very  marvelous  approach  that  he 
is  taking  to  this  educational  situation 
not  only  as  to  the  college  but  in  uphold- 
ing the  beleaguered  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  Washington  area,  Dr.  Carl 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


LOS  ANGELES  APPROVES  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  DESALTING  PLANT 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  from  Los  Angeles  re- 
ports that  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
has  given  its  approval  to  participation 
in  the  construction  of  the  world's  larg- 
est nuclear-powered  desalting  plant. 

This  is  indeed  welcome  news.  By 
joining  with  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  South- 
em  California  Edison,  and  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric,  the  Los  Angeles  Council  has 
virtually  insured  the  long-range  success 
of  the  program. 

There  were  some  anxious  moments 
over  the  past  few  months.  WhUe  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reveiw  the  questions 
that  prevented  expeditious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council,  it 
is  important  that  these  schisms  were 
ably  resolved.  It  is  conceivable  that 
without  the  participation  of  Los  Angeles 
the  entire  project  would  have  had  im- 
mense difficulties  in  coming  to  final  frui- 
tion. 

The  nature  of  Los  Angeles'  participa- 
tion includes  the  development  of  one  of 
the  two  power  generators.  The  Los  An- 
geles Water  and  Power  Department  will 
be  the  participating  agency.  The  city 
will  also  make  a  contribution  of  $130 
million  to  the  overall  cost  of  $444  mil- 
lion. Los  Angeles'  contribution  will  be 
from  power  revenues. 

The  only  remaining  authorization 
necessary  for  this  worthwhile  and  far- 
sighted  undertaking  must  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  consideration  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  Interior  Department  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  the 
desalting  plant. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
legislation.  It  only  remains  for  the 
House  to  give  its  approval,  and  the  last 
major  hurdle  will  be  overcome. 

Now  that  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  completed  public  hearings  on  the 
bill  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 


TO  CONTROL  INFLUENCE 
PEDDLING 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasceil]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  deal  with 
the  continuing  problem  of  attempts  to 
infiuence  the  outcome  of  decisions  made 
by  independent  regulatory  agencies.  I 
am  resubmitting  the  proposal  today  be- 
cause I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  an  area 
which  demands  prompt  attention. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  with  singular 
authority  over  our  coimtry's  private 
economic  institutions,  and,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  are  empowered 
to  exercise  a  unique  combination  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  pow- 
ers. For  this  reason,  it  is  vital  that  the 
commissions  be  allowed  to  function  in 
as  nonpartisan  an  atmosphere  as  pos- 
sible, removed  from  the  unauthorized 
infiuences  and  pressures  of  concerned 
parties. 

There  is  evidence  that  efforts  to  in- 
fluence agency  determinations  are  still 
going  on  today,  despite  investigations 
into  this  question  over  the  past  7  years, 
and  despite  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  that  steps  be 
taken  to  end  these  improper  representa- 
tions. I  first  proposed  this  measure  in 
1960  as  a  direct  result  of  the  bar  associ- 
ation's study,  conducted  at  that  time. 
After  long  and  thoughtful  deliberation, 
the  ABA  concluded  that  the  approach 
embodied  in  this  legislation  was  the  best 
one. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides clear  standards  of  conduct  for 
agencies  in  their  quasi-Judicial  proceed- 
ings which  ultimately  affect  the  public. 
It  provides  that  after  a  forthcoming  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  by  law  subject  to  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  has  been 
officially  made  public,  any  agency  mem- 
ber or  hearing  officer  who  participates  in 
the  conduct  or  decision  of  such  proceed- 
ing and  receives  any  ex  parte  communi- 
cation concerning  the  business  of  the 
proceeding,  should  make  full  disclosure 
of  such  contact  in  the  public  record. 
Failure  to  make  the  disclosure  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  could  result  in  censure, 
removal  from  office,  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  is  a  good  one 
because  it  eliminates  secrecy  and  requires 
that  all  representations  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  public  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing. By  this  approach,  rather  than 
strict  prohibition  of  all  such  contacts,  it 
resolves  the  delicate  question  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  feel 
that  they  should  properly  make  some 
representation  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents. In  this  way  it  gives  all  parties 
to  the  proceeding  an  equal  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  preserves  the  Integrity 
of  the  conmaission's  final  decision 
through  the  elimination  of  secrecy. 

Many  steps  have  been  taken — while 
others  yet  remain — toward  insuring  the 
highest  ethical  standards  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress.  This  proposal 
is  one  more  step  in  that  process — a  proc- 
ess of  prime  importance  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  public's  confidence  In  the  repu- 
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tation  of  our  Government's  institutions. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  bill  may  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXVn:  THE  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ia  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
starting  last  fall,  and  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year,  some  40,000 
men  in  the  lowest  mental  category — 
Group  IV — as  classified  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test — the  equiva- 
lent of  a  fifth  grade  education — will  be 
"salvaged"  for  military  service. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  armounced  that  special  training 
programs  were  prepared  to  "rehabilitate" 
tliese  young  men.  In  succeeding  years, 
about  100,000  will  be  inducted  and  given 
special  training  to  bring  them  up  to  £u:- 
ceptable  standards. 

This  program,  of  course,  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  services 
should  be  used  as  a  training  school  to 
bring  about  educational  and  social  re- 
forms. There  are  those  who  claim  that 
the  proper  function  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices is  to  deter  war  or  to  win  it  should  it 
occur. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  effect  this 
policy  will  have  upon  the  Negro  who 
previously  h£id  been  found  unacceptable. 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  30 
percent  of  these  men  will  be  Negroes. 
According  to  one  of  America's  outstand- 
ing military  authorities,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  of  the  New  York  Times,  very 
few  of  the  men  affected  by  the  new  re- 
duced standards  "will  qualify  for  any 
extensive  service  schooling;  most  of  them 
will  probably  end  up — in  the  Army  and 
Marines,  at  least — with  an  MOS — mili- 
tary occupational  specialty — of  rifieman, 
and  will  thus  increase  the  present  im- 
balance of  Negro  to  white  in  the  rifle 
platoon,  company  and  battalion — the 
units  that  do  the  fighting  and  take  the 
casualties." 

Baldwin  further  reported  that  the  dis- 
proportionate percentage  of  Negroes  in 
the  combat  imlts  will  necessarily  in- 
crease, particularly  in  view  of  the  need  to 
provide  more  manpower  for  Vietnam. 
He  concluded  that  while  there  is  a  war 
on,  "the  training  the  Group  iVs  will  re- 
ceive will  not  be  specialized  or  adapted 
to  slow  learners,"  and  as  a  resiilt,  this 
new  program  will  have  little,  if  any  bene- 
ficial effect. 

If  Baldwin  is  right,  then  the  Defense 
Department  should  not  deceive  the 
American  people  into  believing  that 
their  programs  wUl  "salvage"  and  "re- 
habilitate" these  young  men. 

This  plan  poses  particidar  difficulties 
for  the  Negro,  who  is  more  susceptible  to 
such  a  program  as  a  result  of  the  inferior 
educational  system  that  he  experiences 


and  the  limited  opportunities  open  to 
him  in  the  labor  market  as  a  result  of  a 
restricted  education.  According  to  a 
survey  released  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  found  that  Negro  pupils  have 
fewer  facilities  that  seem  most  related 
to  academic  achievement ;  they  have  less 
access  to  physics,  chemistry  and  lan- 
guage laboratories,  there  are  fewer  books 
per  pupil  in  their  libraries,  their  text- 
boolcs  are  not  in  sufficient  supply. 

Teachers  in  Negro  schools  are  found 
educationally  less  qualified  than  those  in 
white  ones.  Secondary  school  Negro 
students  are  less  likely  to  attend  schools 
that  are  regionally  accredited,  partic- 
ularly so  in  the  South.  N^ro  students 
have  less  access  to  college  preparatory 
and  accelerated  curricula. 

The  Negro  has  suffered  enough  in- 
dignity and  humiliation.  He  now  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
fully  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
The  Negro  youth  should  not  have  to 
exist  in  a  condition  where  eventually  he 
has  to  be  "salvaged"  by  the  military. 
The  educating  and  training  of  these 
young  men  should  not  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  military.  It  must  be  shared 
generally  by  our  society. 


U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1867,  an  institution  was  established 
which  focused  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's concern  that  education  for  its 
citizens  and  residents  be  continually  re- 
vitalized. The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
now  has  been  responsible  for  congres- 
sional, executive,  and  judiciary  goals  in 
American  education  for  100  years,  and 
yet,  to  many,  its  work  has  just  begun. 

It  has  been  a  century  of  growth  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  any  nation. 
Education  has  matured  rapidly,  spurred 
on  by  the  interest  and  dedication  of  edu- 
cators and  statesmen  alike.  Although 
an  anniversary  is  a  fitting  occasion  to 
eulogize  any  organization,  the  Office  of 
Education  cannot  easily  be  fitted  to  a 
single  mold.  The  nature  of  society — 
the  personalities  of  man — make  educa- 
tion a  center  of  controversy,  and  the 
Office  shares  in  that  facet  of  education's 
character.  Education  is  many  ideologies, 
and  the  shaping  and  compounding  of  the 
Federal  position  toward  these  educa- 
tional ideologies  has  become  the  legacy 
of  an  agency  founded  with  only  a  vague 
congressional  mandate  "to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

With  hvmable  beginnings,  the  Office  of 
Education  accepted  this  cause.  First  as 
an  independent  agency,  then  as  a  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
now  as  an  office  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Its  po- 
sition changed  and  expanded  from  the 
original  1867  statement  of  purpose. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  1915  explained 
the  Office  of  Education  as  a  clearing- 
house for  accurate  and  comprehensive 
Information  about  education  and  a  place 
for  the  best  opinions  on  school  organiza- 
tion, administration,  curriculums,  and 
teaching  methods.  The  report  further 
states  that  the  Office  of  Education  ad- 
vises school  and  goverrunent  officials  and 
others  who  direct  education,  promotes 
what  is  desirable  in  education  and  in  the 
organization  of  educational  agencies  so 
that  all  citizens  may  have  full  and  equal 
educational  opportunities,  works  to  de- 
termine standards  of  measurement,  and 
conducts  experiments  in  education  and 
educational  processes  and  methods.  Al- 
though recent  reports  are  much  more 
complex,  these  are  still  among  the  goals 
of  the  Office  and  justify  its  existence  to 
the  public  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  passing  100  years,  the  Federal 
interest  and  share  in  education  has  ex- 
panded, contributing  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  emphasizes  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  the  Federal  partner  in  educa- 
tion. Congress  provides  a  spearhead  of 
legislation,  which  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, in  its  executive  capacity,  uses  to 
subdue  the  enemies  of  society — illiteracy, 
economic  lag,  cultural  deprivation, 
apathy. 

It  seems  a  phenomenon  that  the  very 
intrinsic  value  of  education  has  also 
caused  so  much  dispute  about  how  much, 
or  where,  or  to  whom,  or  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  concern  itself 
with  education.  Direct  Federal  govern- 
mental involvement  in  education  did  not 
begin  until  1867,  with  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  education.  The  ideals  and 
principles  which  brought  the  first  col- 
onists to  an  unknown  destiny  in  this  land 
dictated  that  each  government — local  or 
regional  at  the  time — must  encourage 
education  for  its  people.  It  was  a  sur- 
vival technique.  Throughout  the  history 
of  tills  country's  development,  educa- 
tional goals  and  aspirations  played  a 
most  important  role. 

Our  United  States  was  founded  upon 
standards  which  could  only  be  met 
through  education — education  for  all 
the  people.  The  demands  of  a  new  man- 
ner of  living,  the  emerging  American 
culture  growing  from  a  transplanted 
European  system,  created  needs  which 
Europe  had  not  been  able  to  anticipate. 

The  growth  of  these  United  States 
as  a  new  Nation  made  more  evident  the 
need  for  a  Federal  agency  which  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  betterment  of  the 
Nation  through  education  of  the  people. 
So  it  was  that  statesmen  of  the  last  cen- 
tury authorized  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  assist  the  individual  States  in 
their  educational  tasks.  Education  was 
recognized  not  only  as  a  common  goal 
but  as  an  urgent  one.  Just  as  with  the 
first  colonists,  education  continued  as  a 
survival  tactic. 

With  only  the  sketchy  framework  pre- 
viously cited,  Henry  Barnard  accepted 
duties  as  the  first  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  official  executive  organ 
began  functioning  to  serve  the  American 
public.     After  almost  50  years,  Elmer 
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of  Edu- 


Ellsworth  Brown,  Commissioner!  ( 
cation,  wrote  in  1909 : 

The  States  are  so  secure  In  thet  control 
of  their  several  systems  of  educa  ilon  that 
they  find  no  need  of  holding  themselves 
severely  aloof  from  one  another  *nd  from 
the  national  government  for  fear  of  en- 
croachment from  without.  Each 
fact,  the  sense  of  need  of  cooperation  among 
them  grows  keener.  On  the  other  band,  the 
national  government,  while  respecting  the 
educational  autonomy  of  the  seve»al  states, 
has  never  assumed  that  It  could  iscape  all 
responsibility  In  so  Important  a  matter  as 
the  education  of  Its  citizens.  I 

This  was  the  Ideal — it  is  the  ideal. 
The  States  should  feel  secure  enough  to 
accept  Federal  moneys  and  suggestions. 
What  is  needed  in  one  region  mafir  well  be 
perfected  in  another.  An  OfQce  goal  Is 
to  help  the  diverse  American  c<)mmunl- 
ties  profit  from  the  educational  experi- 
ences of  all.  ' 

Education  is  a  necessary  secikrity  ac- 
tion—security for  the  States,  fat  private 
Institutions,  for  citizens.  Preedbm  from 
dismay  and  spiritual  depression  Is  gained 
when  citizens  are  educated  to  kjiow  and 
evaluat*  what  happens  in  the  world 
around  them.  The  "better"  Ute  is  not 
just  a  slogan  of  economic  plenty — 
rather,  it  is  a  guarantee  that  each  per- 
son will  be  equipped  with  psycfiological 
tools  to  perform  his  work,  to  strive  so 
that  all  people  may  live  as  wel|  as  pos- 
sible, to  accept  the  daily  routine  and 
make  it  function  for  him  ratner  than 
over  him.  The  Office  of  Education  should 
be  applauded  for  its  leadership  toward 
helping  our  Nation's  residents]  become 
more  able  to  achieve  their  pery)nal  as- 
pirations and  goals. 


BULGARIAN  LIBERATION 


DAY 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  TMr.  HiXSTogKi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speiker,  the 
modern  history  of  all  peoplei  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  is  summed  ud  in  their 
subjugation  to  Ottoman  Turkistt  despot- 
Ism  until  the  late  19th  century.  For 
more  than  400  years  these  peoples, 
among  them  some  of  the  stanehest  de- 
fenders of  freedom  in  Europe,  lived  un- 
der the  ruthless  regime  of  the  sultans. 
The  Bulgarian  people  suffered  the  same 
fate,  and  not  until  the  1870's  vrere  they 
able  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors.  This  was  done  with 
the  effective  aid  of  Russia's  armed  forces 
at  the  end  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  Then  Turkey  was  defeated, 
and  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peacp,  Russia 
secured  Bulgaria's  freedom.  The  peace 
treaty  signed  on  March  3.  1878;  marked 
her  liberation  from  Turkish  tyranny,  and 
since  then  that  date  has  become  Bul- 
garia's national  holiday. 

Today  when  the  Bulgarians  are  de- 
prived of  their  freedom  once  nlore,  and 
are  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, that  memorable  dJjy  of  89 
years  ago  naturally  looms  largcj  In  their 


memory.  They  rightly  think  of  it  as  the 
day  which  had  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
them,  marking  an  important  turning 
point  in  their  national  political  history. 
Since  that  epoch-making  event  the  Bul- 
garian people  have  endured  much  suffer- 
ing and  many  misfortunes.  They  went 
through  the  two  world  wars  as  if  caught 
in  a  crossfire,  and  in  neither  of  them 
were  they  the  gainers.  Although  they 
lost  in  both  of  them,  their  loss  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war  was  the  more  tragic  and 
grievous  because  they  did  not  expect  to 
lose  their  hard-earned  freedom.  The 
rudest  shock  they  experienced  was  in 
1945,  when  they  found  themselves  im- 
prisoned in  their  historic  homeland  be- 
hind the  then  forming  Iron  Curtain. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Bulgarian 
people  have  been  living  under  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime  Imposed  upon 
them  and  maintained  over  them  by  the 
Kremlin.  Sad  and  tragic  has  been  their 
lot,  but  fortimately  in  the  last  few  years 
they  have  been  allowed  to  assert  some 
form  of  freedom  in  certain  spheres, 
though  their  goal  is  and  remains  com- 
plete national  independence.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  they  will  attain  their  goal  and 
then  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  in  their 
picturesque  and  rich  homeland. 


AS  A  NATION  WE  HAVE  HISTORI- 
CALLY RECOGNIZED  THAT  EDU- 
CATION FORMS  THE  VERY  COR- 
NERSTONE OF  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  historically  recognized  that  edu- 
cation forms  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy.  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
said: 

If  we  expect  a  nation  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free,  we  expect  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be. 

And  President  Johnson  has  declared: 
America  badly  needs  educated  men  and 
women.  And  America  needs  not  Just  more 
education,  but  better  education.  Nothing 
matters  more  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
Not  our  military  preparedness — for  armed 
power  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the  brain  power 
to  build  a  world  of  peace.  Not  our  productU'e 
economy — for  we  cannot  sustain  growth 
without  trained  manpower.  Not  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government — for  freedom 
is  fragile  if  citizens  are  ignorant. 

So  this  chain  of  concern  about  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  our  society  does 
indeed  run  from  the  Nation's  earliest 
days  to  the  present.  However,  in  our 
early  years  as  a  nation  and  even  after 
the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  1867,  our  feeling  about  educa- 
tion was  in  some  ways  limited.  We  felt 
our  citizens  should  attain  a  good  educa- 
tion, but  we  also  seemed  to  feel  that  It 
should  take  the  same  form  for  every- 
one. We  did  not  generally  recognize  that 
differing  groups  of  individuals  might 
need  varying  kinds  of  training. 

But  little  by  little  over  the  past  100 


years,  and  especially  within  the  last  dec- 
ade, Congress  has  seen  fit  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  help  it  to  work  more  effectively  Avith 
local  school  districts  and  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  meeting  the  exact- 
ing educational  needs  and  requirements 
of  all  our  citizens.  Infused  with  new 
talent  and  new  ideas,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  creatively  met  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  given  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Programs  for  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  have  been  suc- 
cessfully mounted.  College  students  are 
given  needed  financial  assistance.  The 
handicapped — physically  and  mentally— 
now  have  new  hope,  thanks  to  the  edu- 
cational programs  mounted  to  help  them 
overcome  their  particular  problems. 
Older  citizens,  who  in  many  cases 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  missed  the 
benefits  of  a  sound  education,  now  are 
able  to  make  up  for  their  deficiences  in 
adult  basic  education  classes.  Young- 
sters who  ttike  vocational  education  now 
are  becoming  able  to  receive  the  highly 
technical  training  needed  to  get  a  Job  in 
an  increasingly  complex  Industrial  so- 
ciety. Nor  has  the  average  or  gifted  stu- 
dent been  neglected;  through  curriculum 
reform  and  improvement  and  other  spe- 
cific programs,  they  too  have  benefited 
from  the  congressional  mandates  given 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

As  the  Office  of  Education  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary,  we  see  an  agency 
gearing  up  to  meet  the  very  specific  edu- 
cation! requirements  of  every  segment  of 
our  society.  What  is  more,  as  we  look 
down  the  road,  we  see  promise  that  the 
Office  of  Education,  working  in  close 
partnership  with  local  school  districts 
and  State  depreirtments,  will  one  day  be 
able  to  help  educators  effectively  meet 
the  challenge  of  serving  all  groups  and 
segments  of  our  society,  while  being  able 
to  tackle  the  even  more  precise  educa- 
tional needs  of  every  individual.  This  is 
now  becoming  possible  because  the  Office 
of  Education  has  been  given  an  increas- 
ing role  In  recognizing  the  potential  of 
still-emerging  educational  technology. 

Through  the  agency's  research  and 
development  programs,  brought  into  be- 
ing by  Congress  a  decade  ago,  efforts  are 
underway  that  truly  individualize  the 
learning  process.  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
for  instance,  youngsters  are  learning 
spelling  and  arithmetic  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  computer.  Each  youngster  is 
able  to  proceed  through  his  assignments 
at  his  own  pace.  Earlier  pilot  studies 
had  shown  that  children  can  learn  as 
much  as  five  times  faster  than  normal 
using  computer-assisted  instruction. 

Just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  a 
suburban  elementary  school,  children 
working  on  programed  instructional  ma- 
terials developed  by  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh researchers  are  performing  two 
and  three  grade  levels  above  the  average 
for  children  their  age.  These  and  other 
innovative  projects  supported  by  the  Of- 
fice are  enabling  us,  for  the  first  time, 
to  tailor  programs  to  individual  educa- 
tion needs  of  pupils,  instead  of  forcing 
the  pupil  into  the  mold  of  a  particular 
program.  These  revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  technology,  which  include  in- 
structional television,  as  well  as  pro- 
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gramed  Instructional  materials  and  com- 
puter-assisted instruction,  hold  promise 
of  making  the  age-old  educational 
dream  of  individualized  instruction  a 
reality. 

So  we  see  a  gradual  but  steady  evolu- 
tion that  is  refining  the  educational  pro- 
cess. The  specific  programs  of  today 
have  replaced  or  strengthened  the  more 
general  ones  of  the  pest.  And  now  on 
the  horizon  emerge  the  individualized 
learning  programs,  supported  by  the  will 
of  Congress  and  the  leader-ship  provided 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

On  its  agency's  100th  anniversai-y,  it 
Is  well  worth  noting  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  keeping  pace  with 
change,  that  it  is  not  allowing  itself  to 
become  a  stodgy  bureaucracy  content  to 
rest  on  its  past  laurels.  Rather,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  looking  ahead,  seek- 
ing to  play  its  proper  partnership  role — 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  can  heartily 
applaud  that  effort. 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  SENATOR  JOHN 
O.  PASTORE  ON  MARCH  1,  1967,  IN 
THE  SENATE  ABOUT  TEXTILES- 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  2,  1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  my  highly  esteemed  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  John  Pastore,  delivered  a 
very  eloquent  and  constructive  speech  In 
the  other  body  on  textiles.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  Senator  Pastore 's  re- 
marks for  I  believe  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  penetrating 
studies  of  the  textile  industry  in  these 
United  States. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  Senator  Pastore's  cogent 
statement  that  the  answer  to  our  Na- 
tion's poverty  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems can  largely  be  found  in  the  restora- 
tion and  expansion  of  our  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.    He  stated : 

We    are    importing    xmemployment    and 

poverty. 

For  rising  imports  and  further  foreign 
dominance  of  our  domestic  market,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  resulted  in  substantial  re- 
duction in  production  and  jobs  In  the 
textile  industry.  If  only  more  people 
were  cognizant  of  this,  perhaps  our  per- 
sistent plea  for  relief  from  the  over- 
whelming rise  in  textile  Imports  would  be 
heard.  Perhaps  we  would  get  remedial 
action  rather  than  mere  expressions  of 
compassion. 

I  have  been  intimately  involved  In 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem 
through  appearances  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Tariff  Commission,  Trade 
Negotiations  Office,  and  President  John- 
son. My  efforts  have  not  been  stimu- 
lated solely  because  the  very  existence  of 
Rhode  Island's  textile  Industry  Is  threat- 


ened by  these  soaring  lmp>orts,  though 
this  surely  would  be  a  most  sufficient 
reason.  My  efforts  have  also  been  moti- 
vated by  the  glaring  injustices  that  exist 
in  the  present  status  of  tariffs  on  textiles 
which  allows  low-cost  foreign  textile 
goods  to  fiow,  practically  without  limit, 
into  this  country  while  the  same  coun- 
tries place  great  limitations  and  high 
tariffs  agaiiist  what  little  we  export  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  serious- 
ness and  magnitude  of  this  problem  of 
textiles  which  was  so  eloquently  ex- 
plained yesterday  in  the  other  body  by 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Sen- 
ator John  Pastore.  I  urge  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  Senator  Pas- 
tore's  cogent  comments. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  seven  bills  which  will 
be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  Nation's 
postal  employees. 

For  too  long,  post  office  workers  have 
been  underpaid.  Despite  Public  Law 
87-793  which  specifically  states  that  Gov- 
ernment salaries  should  be  comparable 
to  those  in  industry,  salary  inequities 
remain  throughout  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. To  correct  that  situation,  one 
of  my  bills  will  upgrade  to  the  next 
salary  level  all  postal  workers  in  levels 
1  to  5.  The  other  will  reclassify  a  num- 
ber of  key  positions  and  increase  salaries 
in  the  postal  field  service. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  bill  which  gives 
formal  recognition  to  unions  and  organi- 
zations formed  by  Government  em- 
ployees, and  which  asserts  the  right  of 
such  organizations  to  present  grievances 
in  behalf  of  their  members.  Here  again, 
I  feel  that  Federal  employees  deserve  the 
same  right  to  be  heard  as  employees  out- 
side Grovemment.  Currently  there  is  no 
effective  administrative  procedure  by 
which  postal  employees  and  other  civil 
servants  can  obtain  redress  from  man- 
agement. This  bill,  I  feel,  would  go 
far  to  improve  existing  employee-man- 
agement relations  in  the  Federal  service. 

Three  of  my  bills  would  extend  fringe 
benefits  already  available  to  Federal 
employees.  One  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
health  benefits,  rather  than  just  one- 
fourth  as  is  the  case  now.  Another 
liberalizes  the  formula  used  in  comput- 
ing retirement  annuities,  and  the  third 
bill  provides  additional  life  insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  for  Federal  employees. 
Fringe  benefits  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  should,  at  the  very  least, 
keep  abreast  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
private  Industry  to  its  employees. 


Finally,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  new  system  of  overtime 
compensation  for  postal  field  employees, 
thereby  eliminating  the  practice  of 
arbitrarily  changing  established  em- 
ployee work  schedules  without  granting 
overtime  pay.  My  bill  would  establish  a 
standard  Monday  through  Friday  work- 
week, with  150  percent  pay  for  any  work 
done  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  a  day  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  220  percent  pay  for 
any  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  at  a  minimum,  these 
provisions  are  entirely  consistent  with 
modern  employment  practices. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Congress  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
these  seven  bills.  We  carmot  expect  to 
attract  competent  postal  employees  un- 
less their  working  conditions  are  com- 
parable to  those  in  private  industry. 
These  bills  would  correct  that  discrep- 
ancy. Their  passage  is  both  necessary 
and  just. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  PRO- 
TECT CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  FultonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  concern  and  a 
sense  of  urgency  that  today  I  introduce 
legislation  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy. 

This  is  not  a  new  bill.  It  was  intro- 
duced during  the  89th  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  again  during  this  Con- 
gress by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  bill  is  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
hibit indiscriminate  requirements  that 
Federal  employees  and  applicants  for 
Government  employment  disclose  their 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin;  attend 
Government-sponsored  meetings  and 
lectures  or  participate  in  outside  activ- 
ities unrelated  to  their  employment;  re- 
port on  their  outside  activities  or  under- 
takings unrelated  to  their  work;  submit 
to  questioning  about  their  religion,  per- 
sonal relationships,  or  sexual  attitudes 
through  interviews,  psychological  tests, 
or  polygraphs;  support  political  candi- 
dates, or  attend  political  meetings.  It 
makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  employee  to 
buy  bonds  or  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions; or  to  require  him  to  disclose  his 
own  personal  assets,  liabilities  or  ex- 
penditures, or  those  of  any  member  of 
his  family  unless  they  would  show  a 
conflict  of  Interest.  It  provides  a  right 
to  have  counsel  or  other  person  present, 
if  the  employee  wishes,  at  an  interview 
which  may  lead  to  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings. It  accords  the  right  to  civil  action 
in  a  Federal  court  for  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  the  act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
graphically  demonstrated  in  the  hear- 
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ings  held  by  the  Constitutionil  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  iJudlciary 
Committee.  Hearings  into  the  abuse 
suffered  by  Federal  employee^  at  the 
hands  of  thoughtless,  overzealous.  and 
even  willful  supervisors  and  botses  have 
exposed  the  glaring  light  of  piibllc  con- 
sideration and  conscience  the  ufent  need 
for  reform. 

An  excellent  documentatiort  of  this 
need  may  be  found  commencinf  on  page 
4039  of  the  February  21,  1967.  Congres- 
sional Record  under  the  headirjg:  'Pro- 
tection of  Constitutional  Righti  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  and  To.  Prevent 
Unwarranted  Invasions  of  Their  Pri- 
vacy—Protection of  the  Righis  of  the 
Military."  i 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  for  their  study 
and  consideration.  I 


WHAT  BLIND  OF  CHINA  DOES  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WANU"? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WACGONifER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  distinguished  ambassadors 
to  this  country  represents  the  Republic 
of  China,  Ambassador  Chow  Shu-kal.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  kinown  His 
Excellency  for  several  years  aad  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  his  insight  Into 
Asian  problems. 

The  insight  he  brings  to  thjs  subject 
Is  one  that  is  trained  firsthahd  by  18 
years  of  observation  of  Ctmmunist 
China.  He  speaks  with  logic.] sincerity, 
and  reason  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
these  problems.  Tragically  i  enough, 
there  have  been  times  in  the  dast  when 
we  have  not  heeded  the  advice  ^nd  coun- 
sel of  our  friends  in  Free  Chi^a.  but  we 
caimot  aflford  that  error  agair^. 

Last  week  Ambassador  Chow  pwldressed 
the  Comstock  Club  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  during  his  remarks;  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  long  friendship  between 
our  two  Governments  before  |he  tragic 
capture  of  the  Government  there  by  the 
Communists.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
read  the  text  of  His  Excellence's  speech. 
It  is  both  provocative  and  in|ormative. 
as  we  who  admire  the  Ambassador  have 
come  to  expect.    It  follows: 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Chow  Ishtj-kai 

It  Is  a  rare  pleasure  and  prlvU^e  to  meet 
this  distinguished  gathering  at  the  capital 
city  of  California.  By  history  and|geography, 
your  great  State  has  always  occuaied  an  im- 
portant place  In  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  This  relation- 
ship has  become  the  subject  of  at  Incessant 
and  animated  debate  since  the  Itall  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  to  communism!  The  con- 
vulsions behind  the  Bamboo  Cuiltaln  In  re- 
cent months  have  further  heightened  the 
interest  of  the  American  public.  "Those  mem. 
bers  of  the  intellectual  commxinjlty  seeking 
to  achieve  fame  or  to  defend  thelii  reputation 
find  the  China  Issue  a  fertile  flel^  to  peddle 
their  respective  favorite  theories.  The  topic 
also  affords  a  convenient  foruai  to  some 
prominent  figures  who  are  eager  to  display 


their  expertise  In  foreign  affairs.  There  are 
experts  and  experts.  There  are  politicians 
and  politicians. 

This  time  last  year  certain  specialists  con- 
fidently asserted  that  communism  was  going 
to  stay  m  China  and  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
regime  was  solid  and  stable.  Now  they  must 
feel  as  sorry  as  Mao  himself.  If  an  Impru- 
dent and  uninformed  person  who  prepared 
a  speech  on  China  a  year  or  so  ago  and,  with- 
out talcing  account  of  what  has  transpired 
during  the  past  year,  should  choose  to  de- 
liver it  today,  the  empty  rhetoric  and  dan- 
gerous illusion  contained  therein  must  be 
amazingly  and  eimuslngly  startling. 

A  famous  English  author,  Horace  Walpole, 
once  said  that  the  world  Is  a  comedy  to  those 
who  think  and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel. 
As  the  representative  of  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  China  which  has  been  waging  a 
life-and-death  struggle  for  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  cultural  heritage  to  our 
enslaved  compatriots  on  the  mainland,  I  can- 
not treat  the  subject  lightly,  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  serious  view- 
points. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  that  I  should 
be  afforded  a  platform  in  California,  the  gate- 
way to  the  Orient. 

Although  the  cradle  of  United  States  civ- 
ilization is  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
epic  of  American  enterprise  and  achieve- 
ments has  been  notable  in  its  westward  move- 
ment, which  results  in  the  spectacular  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  coast.  Despite  the 
occasional  appearance  of  some  false  prophets, 
your  nation  has  produced  many  illustrious 
statesmen  endowed  with  immense  wisdom 
and  vision.  As  early  as  1852,  William  H. 
Seward,  though  he  was  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  predicted  that  the  United  States 
interests  In  the  Atlantic  "would  relatively 
sink  In  importance  while  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
its  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region 
beyond"  would  become  "the  chief  theater  of 
events  In  the  world's  great  hereafter."  Sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  the  United  States 
had  Indeed  become  a  major  power  In  the 
Pacific  before  she  developed  into  a  world 
power. 

Being  a  Pacific  power,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government  are  naturally  con- 
cerned with  their  relationship  vls-a-vls 
China,  the  largest  and  the  most  populous 
country  on  the  other  shore  of  this  ocean. 
In  his  syndicated  article  published  about 
ten  days  ago,  a  well-known  columnist.  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft,  concluded  by  saying:  "For 
Washington  to  do  the  right  things,  it  needs 
first  to  go  through  the  long  hard  process  of 
developing  a  China  policy,  of  thinking  out 
what  kind  of  China  the  United  States  wants 
to  have."  This  is  indeed  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, and  I  therefore  use  It  as  the  title  of 
my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  your  many  illus- 
trious statesmen  endowed  with  Immense  wis- 
dom and  vision.  They  have  provided  the 
answer  to  this  question  in  successive  years. 
Foreign  policy  Is.  of  course,  determined  by 
national  interests.  As  a  vast  country  rich 
In  natural  and  human  resources  and  with 
unlimited  potentialities,  you  do  not  have 
to  seek  any  aggrandizement  or  domination 
at  the  expense  of  other  lands.  All  you  need 
are  good  neighbors  to  provide  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  which  you  can  exercise  your 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  United  States  desires  noth- 
ing from  China  and  the  Chinese  people  ex- 
cept the  reciprocation  of  friendship.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be 
pacific  only  when  there  is  a  peaceful  China. 
To  protect  your  security,  therefore,  you  can- 
not and  should  not  tolerate  the  seizure  of 
China  by  any  force  of  aggression,  be  It  from 
without  or  within.  Indeed,  contemporary 
history  has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
whenever  the  mainland  of  China  has  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  an  aggressor.  It  Invariably 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  your  national  in- 


terests and  you  are  dragged  into  a  bloody 
war. 

The  foundation  of  your  China  policy  was 
first  laid  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  when  Senator  William  H.  Se- 
ward became  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 
Anson  Burllngame  was  appointed  American 
Minister  to  China  in  1861.  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  Instructed  him 
that  he  should  make  China  feel  that  she 
could  count  on  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  In  the  midst  of  the  humiliation  and 
oppression  she  was  receiving  from  other 
Western  powers.  Mr.  Burlingame's  mission 
was  a  tremendous  success.  He  assuaged  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  China  by  the 
British,  the  French,  etc.,  and  he  tried  to 
prevail  upon  the  Chinese  Government  to 
work  for  modernization.  His  mission  was  so 
successful  that  later  It  created  an  epoch- 
making  milestone  not  only  in  the  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries  but  also  in 
the  annals  of  international  diplomatic  prac- 
tice. 

Exactly  100  years  ago,  when  Anson  Burlln- 
game retired  from  his  ministership,  the  then 
Government  of  China  was  bo  gratified  with 
him  that  he  was  appointed  the  flxst  Chinese 
diplomatic  envoy  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  other  Western  countries.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  In  November,  1867.  A  few 
months  later,  Anson  Burllngame  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  and  began  his  function  as  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Special  Mission.  In  July, 
1868.  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  new  treaty 
with  the  United  States  Government  which, 
among  other  things,  started  the  flow  of  Chi- 
nese immigration  Into  California. 

Our  two  countries  developed  a  closer  and 
closer  relationship  as  time  marched  on.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  19th  century,  however, 
China  became  weaker  and  weaker  due  to  the 
misrule  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  whose  fa- 
naticisms and  whims  can  be  likened  to  those 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
situation,  the  imperialist  powers  of  Europe, 
now  Joined  by  Japan,  attempted  to  dismem- 
ber China.  In  order  to  cotinter  this  move, 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  John  Hay,  declared  the  historic 
Open  Door  Policy  concerning  China.  The 
significance  of  this  policy  was  manifold.  It 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  Imperialist  foreign 
powers  to  refrain  from  the  partition  of  China. 
It  also  endeavored  to  persuade  China  and  the 
Chinese  people  to  desist  from  self-imposed 
Isolation  and  to  catch  up  with  the  modern 
world. 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Open 
Door  Policy,  the  United  States  influenced  the 
concerned  countries  to  sign  the  Nine-Power 
Pact  in  1922  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  China.  After  Japan's  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Manchiu-ia  in  1931,  the  United  States, 
under  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  steadfastly  refused 
to  recognize  the  fruits  of  aggression. 

As  the  Japanese  militarists  escalated  this 
aggression  throughout  China  in  1937,  we 
warned  the  outside  world  that  our  country 
would  be  used  as  their  stepping-stone  to 
launch  further  conquests  of  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  Paclflc.  The  warning  was  not 
taken  seriously.  In  fact,  on  October  27,  1938, 
Walter  Llppmann  wrote  admiringly  that  Ja- 
pan had  won  the  war  and  securely  estab- 
lished  one  of  the  greatest  empires  In  history. 
Following  Japan's  seizure  of  Indo-Chlna 
and  her  preparation  for  other  adventures. 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  sought  feverishly  to  negotiate 
with  her  so  as  to  avoid  a  head-on  clash.  The 
peace  effort  failed  because  the  United  States 
simply  could  not  accept  the  Tokyo  demand 
for  leaving  China  entirely  at  Japan's  mercy. 
Then  came  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Through  the  courage,  perseverance  and 
untold  sacrifices  of  our  two  peoples,  Japan 
was  deprived  of  that  victory  predicted  by 
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Walter  Llppmann.  But,  alas,  China  also 
lost  the  peace.  The  best  description  of  that 
miserable  episode  was  made  by  a  young  and 
upcoming  Congressman  who  was  destined 
later  to  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  January  30,  1949,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy  said  in  a  speech: 

"Our  relationship  with  China  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  a  tragic 
one,  and  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
we  search  out  and  spotlight  those  who  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  our  present  pre- 
dicament. 

"It  was  clearly  enunciated  on  November  26, 
1941,  that  the  independence  of  China  and 
the  stability  of  the  National  Government 
was  the  fundamental  object  of  our  Par  East- 
ern policy.  That  this  and  other  statements 
of  our  policies  In  the  Par  East  led  directly 
to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Is  well  known. 

"During  the  post-war  period,  began  the 
great  split  in  the  minds  of  o\vc  diplomats 
over  whether  to  support  the  Government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  or  force  Chiang  Kai-shek  as 
the  price  of  our  assistance  to  bring  Chinese 
Communists  Into  his  Government  to  form  a 
coalition. 

•'0^xt  policy  In  China  has  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind. The  continued  Insistence  that  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition 
government  was  formed  was  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  National  Government.  So  concerned 
were  our  diplomats  and  their  advisors  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  political  system  In 
China  after  twenty  years  of  war.  and  the 
tales  of  corruption  in  higher  places,  that  they 
lost  sight  of  our  tremendous  stake  in  a  non. 
Communist  China. 

"This  is  the  tragic  story  of  China  whose 
freedom  we  once  fought  to  preserve. 

"The  failure  of  those  in  authority  to  im- 
plement existing  United  States  policy 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  an  ally  and 
Jeopardized  the  very  security  of  our  nation. 
We  have  seen  the  growth  of  a  Communist 
enemy  where  we  once  had  a  staunch  ally. 
We  have  watched  Communist  Imperialism 
spread  its  Influence  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  seen  thousands  of  our  young  men 
vainly  sacrifice  their  lives  In  blind  pursuit  of 
sterile  policies  of  appeasement  based  on  Ig- 
norance of  history  and  of  this  enemy." 

The  Republic  of  China  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-sen.  The  United  States  was  one  of 
the  first  to  accord  recognition  to  the  new 
Republic.  When  Dr.  Sun's  successor.  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  unified  the 
country  in  1928.  the  United  States  was  again 
the  first  to  embark  upon  a  new  relationship 
with  her  on  the  basis  of  equality,  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  our 
government  has  been  manned  only  by  angels 
and  saints.  We  have  had  faults  and  we  have 
made  mistakes.  By  and  large,  however,  we 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-sen  for  the  building  up  of  a  free, 
viable,  democratic  and  peace-loving  China. 
We  made  great  efforts  along  this  direction 
In  the  early  1930s  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, which  has  been  forgotten  or  deliberately 
Ignored  by  certain  China-watchers  In  foreign 
lands.  Long  years  of  war  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  made  the  country  hapless  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  While  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Government  were  tied,  the  Soviet 
Union  aided  and  abetted  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  overrun  the  mainland.  Now  that 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  quarreling  violently. 
It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  once  received  Russian  assistance  be- 
cause he  accepted  Stalin's  terms  which  had 
been  rejected  by  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  towards  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Stalin  proposed  to  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  that  China  surrender  to  Russia 
Jhany  rights  and  concessions  beyond  what 
were  granted  by  the  Yalta  Agreement.  More 
especially,  Stalin  wanted  us  to  expel  the  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States  from  China  after 
the  war.    Had  Generalissimo  Chiang  agreed 


to  these  conditions,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
cohorts  would  have  been  driven  into  oblivion 
during  the  postwar  period.  For  his  patriot- 
ism to  true  China  and  his  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  President  Chiang  Incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  evacuation  to 
Taiwan,  and  the  Insults  by  certain  elements 
who,  unlike  John  F.  Kennedy,  are  "Ignorant 
of  history." 

Communism  as  a  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  Chinese  Commimists  are  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  our  cultural  tradition  and  against 
the  interests  of  our  people.  That  the  Chinese 
Commxinlsts  were  able  to  seize  the  mainland 
was  a  tragic  accident.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  com- 
munism Is  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  people, 
that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  cohorts  are  Inter- 
ested In  promoting  the  people's  welfare,  and 
that  the  Pelplng  regime  or  any  regime  of  a 
similar  character  is  a  going  concern. 

On  June  28,  1957,  another  great  American. 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  a  speech  at  San 
Francisco  spoke  of  Communist  rule  in  China 
as  "a  passing  and  not  a  perpetual  phase." 
This  statement  was  often  ridiculed  In  the 
past  years.  It  has  now  been  vindicated  by 
events. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  were  agrarian 
reformers  as  some  people  portrayed,  they  had 
ample  opportunity  to  prove  It.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  determined  first  to  de- 
humanize the  Chinese  people  Into  robots, 
then  to  turn  China  Into  a  huge  military 
camp,  and  finally  to  use  It  to  communize  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  have  militarized  the 
national  economy  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  capability  to  make  wars. 
By  depriving  the  people  of  their  daily  neces- 
sities, they  have  squandered  resources  in  pro- 
ducing nuclear  weaponry  and  In  sending 
money  and  agents  to  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  to  stir  up  revolutions. 
Their  avowed  objective  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  Is  to  drive  you  out  completely  from 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Their  grandiose  ambi- 
tion and  their  Insane  behavior  seem  to  be  too 
fantastic  to  be  credible  to  rational  people. 
But  the  blueprints  for  world  domination  of 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  militarists  were  also 
dismissed  as  fantasies  at  the  time. 

A  liberal  Jewish  rabbi  who  visited  the 
mainland  and  saw  the  Red  Guards'  ram- 
page a  few  weeks  ago  came  back  with  the 
frightful  impression  that  It  was  worse  than 
the  Nazi  spectacle.  He  felt  so  much  horri- 
fied that  he  suffered  nightmares  during  his 
sleep  even  after  his  return  to  this  country. 
The  sheer  madness  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists has  brought  about  many  a  fiasco 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  things  went  wrong, 
they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
The  intra-party  struggle  is  like  a  gangland 
war.  There  Is  no  such  distinction  as  a  hard- 
line Communist  and  a  soft-line  Communist. 
If  there  are  two  kinds  of  Communists,  they 
would  be  the  hard  and  the  harder.  Like  a 
group  of  gangsters  who  have  failed  to  pull  a 
"job",  different  factions  try  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  others.  In  order  to  attain  supremacy, 
they  turn  to  mutual  liquidation.  Years  of 
their  persistent  misrule  have  antagonized  the 
intelligentsia,  the  peasantry,  the  workers, 
and  the  rank-and-file  of  the  armed  forces, 
As  a  last  resort,  Mao  Tse-tung  has  to  mobilize 
the  school  children  to  destroy  the  party  and 
the  administrative  machineries  created  by 
himself. 

The  so-called  proletarian  cultural  revolu- 
tion is  nothing  short  of  total  obliteration  of 
our  traditional  cultxire.  In  the  ensuing  con- 
vulsions, both  the  pro-Mao  and  the  anti-Mao 
forces  have  to  seek  popular  support.  By  so 
doing,  they  have  released  the  latent  anti- 
Communist  sentiments  of  the  masses.  A 
seesaw  warfare  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  among  the  various  elements  throughout 
the  country.  It  can  only  end  In  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

As  the  Communist  tjranny  on  the  main- 
land enters  into  a  critical  stage  of  Its  "pass- 
ing phase"   as  Mr.  Dulles  put  It,  you  will 


surely  ask  me  about  the  future  role  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

My  Government  is  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment elected  by  the  people  of  China  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutional  procedure  before 
the  fall  of  the  mainland.  Since  our  evacxia- 
tlon  to  Taiwan,  we  have  been  determined 
to  continue  the  program  of  reconstruction 
interrupted  by  Japan's  aggression,  to  make 
it  a  showcase  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  principles 
and  to  prepare  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
brethren  on  the  mainland.  For  the  first 
time  in  China,  constitutional  provisions  for 
local  self-government  are  fully  implemented. 
Elections  are  held  regularly  and  smoothly. 
Peaceful  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
reform  of  agricultural  institutions  and  tech- 
niques. Coupled  with  this  is  the  program 
of  rational  industrialization. 

Thanks  to  our  own  efforts  and  the  generous 
assistance  of  the  United  States  we  have 
achieved  substantial  progress.  Prom  1949  to 
1966  our  agricultural  production  has  In- 
creased three  times.  Industrial  production 
nine  times,  and  foreign  trade  16  times.  The 
per  capita  Income  from  1952  to  1966  has 
doubled. 

Certain  people  have  deemed  It  fit  to  Ignore 
completely  our  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Chinese  people  on  Taiwan  and  call 
the  situation  there  "flagrant"  and  "out- 
rageous". This  travesty  of  truth  Is  not  only 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people  but  also  an  act  of  violence  against 
common  intelligence. 

We  are  not  complacent  and  self-satisfied 
with  our  modest  achievements.  We  admit 
that  there  is  always  room  for  further  im- 
provement, but  we  have  been  moving  In  the 
right  direction.  We  have  done  all  these 
things  on  Taiwan  as  experiments  to  be  intro- 
duced throughout  China  when  freedom  Is  re- 
stored to  our  people  on  the  mainland. 

Much  hope  has  been  entertained  by  the 
outside  world  for  a  change  to  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  the 
course  of  the  p>ast  year.  President  Johnson 
made  more  than  one  appeal  to  Pelplng  to  be 
sensible.  Each  time  the  appeal  met  with  re- 
buttal and  scorn.  In  response  to  the  latest 
pronouncement  made  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last  month, 
an  article  In  the  "People's  Dally"  of  Pelplng 
dated  January  24,  1967,  shrieked:  "Pooh, 
Johnson,  you  are  daydreaming." 

As  long  as  there  is  a  Communist  regime  In 
China,  no  matter  who  are  their  chieftains. 
It  would  never  shift  its  ultimate  goal,  namely, 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  United  States 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Would  a  victory 
by  the  anti-Mao  forces  within  the  Pelplng 
regime  be  slightly  better?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  bickerings  among  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  gone  on  for  a  long  time.  Since 
1958,  there  has  been  a  collective  rule  by  pro- 
Mao  and  anti-Mao  elements  In  the  Commu- 
nist leadership.  The  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  these  past  years  were  Joint  prod- 
ucts. There  might  be  differences  on  em- 
phases and  tactics,  but  their  basic  ideology 
and  objective  are  the  same. 

Fortunately,  the  present  power  struggle 
among  the  Communists  and  the  popular  up- 
rising generated  by  this  struggle  will  bring 
the  downfall  of  communism  and  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  China.  The  eventual  retvirn 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
is  not  empty  rhetoric  and  dangerous  Illusion 
but  will  be  a  reality.  Please  do  not  think  in 
terms  of  a  purely  military  campaign.  0\ir 
task  will  be  mainly  a  political  one.  The  mil- 
lions of  our  compatriots  on  the  mainland 
now  beginning  to  rise  up  against  the  Com- 
munist regime  are  our  allies.  As  the  Com- 
munist elements  are  cancelling  one  another 
out,  the  masses  will  soon  be  ready  to  ask  us 
to  Join  them  to  restore  freedom  to  China. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  not  fighting  to  preserve  Its  own  position. 
It  received  the  mandate  from  the  entire  Chi- 
nese people  and  Is  anxious  to  return  it  to 
them.    After  our  recovery  of  the  mainland. 
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wbUe  we  shall  first  engage  ourselv  ss  in  the 
dlfflctUt  task  or  rehabilitation,  ths  earliest 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  the  people  to 
once  more  express  their  free  wUl  ijhrough  a 
general  election  to  determine  thejTuture  of 
China.  As  dlaclples  of  Dr.  Sun  Y^t-sen,  we 
shall  put  before  the  electorate  a  program  for 
the  conduct  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs m  accordance  with  Dr.  Sun's  principles 
and  In  the  light  of  our  experience  an  Taiwan 
in  the  last  17  years.  We  believe  injthe  pres- 
ervation of  our  best  cultural  herltaige  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  absorption  of  ttte  best  of 
foreign  cultures  on  the  other.  >^e  believe 
m  a  healthy  form  of  nationalism  InJ  the  sense 
that  while  we  treasure  our  sovereldnty.  free- 
dom and  independence,  we  respeci  those  of 
others.  We  believe  in  a  healthj^  form  of 
political  democracy  In  the  sense  >  that  the 
people  should  have  fundamental  rjghu  and 
the  Government  should  have  the  aplllty  and 
competence  to  administer  public  a^alrs.  We 
believe  In  a  healthy  form  of  economilc  democ- 
racy in  which  there  Is  an  equU^brlum  of 
governmental  planning  and  private  enter- 
prise. We  shall  first  attach  great  importance 
to  the  modernization  and  refornj  of  agri- 
culture side  by  side  with  a  program  of  grad- 
ual and  orderly  indxistrlallzatlon.  !  As  a  sig- 
natory to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  we 
shall  continue  to  engage  in  nuclear  research 
and  development  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
We  shall  encourage  and  broaden  the  con- 
tact between  our  people  and  the  outside 
world.  We  shall  welcome  foreign  economic 
aaalatance  and  attract  private  Investments 
in  capital  and  technical  know-how.  We 
shall,  within  our  capability,  also  render  simi- 
lar services  to  friendly  countrle*.  as  evi- 
denced by  the  presence  today  of  our  agri- 
cultural teams  in  moet  of  the  nefw  nations 
in  Africa.  This  U  the  kind  of  jChina  we 
Intend  to  build  for  ourselves.  It  must  be 
the  kind  of  China  the  United  ^ates  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  hope  to  se^  and  live 
with. 

China  is  not  merely  a  geographical  and 
poUtlcal  term.  It  is  a  civilization  pnd  a  way 
of  life.  In  this  sense,  China  la  eternal,  de- 
spite her  hUtorlcal  vicissitudes,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  true  China  that  is  free,  civil- 
ized and  peace-loving  will  be  reflstablished 
in  Its  entirety  In  the  not  dlsta|it  future. 
Only  then  can  the  United  States  resume  her 
traditional  friendship  with  the  resurgent 
integrated  Chinese  nation  to  wotk  for  the 
benefit  of  our  two  countries  and  Uor  that  of 
mankind  as  a  whole. 
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PRESENT-DAY 
THE   PARTY 
AYCOCK  I 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  TATtoRl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pojit  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gjentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speakei".  one  of 
the  most  challenging  addresses  that  I 
have  heard  in  recent  years  was;  delivered 
last  October  29  by  the  dean  of  the  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegation,  the 
Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain.  Representa- 
tive of  North  Carolina's  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  statewide  Democratic  ^arty  din- 
ner honoring  Zebulon  B.  Vltnce  and 
Charles  B.  Aycock.  North  CaroJina's  two 
representatives  in  the  Conp-essional 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  Democratic 
Party's  greatest  gift  to  good  gqvemment 
in  our  State.    I  recommend  tile  address 


of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Congressman  Fountain,  which  follows, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  people  who  seek  and  support  sound, 
responsible  government: 

Present-Day  Challenges   to  the  Pabty   of 

Vance  and  Aycock 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain. Representative  of  the  Second  Con- 
greslonal  District  of  North  Carolina,  at  the 
Vance-Aycock  Dinner.  AshevUle,  N.C..  Oc- 
tober 39.  1966) 

It's  good  to  be  In  Ashevllle  once  more  and 
among  so  many  fine  Democrats  from  all  over 
the  State. 

I  realize  that  In  asking  me  to  speak  to- 
night, you  honor  our  entire  Democratic  Del- 
egation In  Washington.  I  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  my 
deepest  admiration  for  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues from  North  Carolina.  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  we  have  a  hard-working, 
dedicated  and  able  delegation  of  Democrats 
In  the  Congress.  The  need  for  Independent 
thinking  and  freedom  from  me-too-lsm  is 
no  less  necessary  Just  because  we  have  a 
Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress.  You  can  be  proud  of 
the  manner  in  which  your  Democratic  dele- 
gation are  exercising  their  independent  Judg- 
ment on  your  behalf.  Their  jKtsltlons  on  Is- 
sues are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  their  constituents  and  the  best 
Interests  of  the  nation.  We  have  neither  a 
"rubber  stamp"  nor  an  abstructionlst  among 
us. 

Through  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and 
teamwork,  our  Democratic  Delegation  is  able 
to  exert  greater  Infiuence  than  our  number 
would  imply  on  most  of  the  important  Issues 
which  come  before  Congress.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  balanced  committee  assign- 
ments we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  the 
seniority  we  have  managed  to  accumulate, 
we  are  better  able  to  represent  and  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  whole  State  and  all  of 
our  people. 

I'm  glad  we  have  this  chance  periodically 
to  remind  ourselves  of  our  Party's  Ideals  and 
principles,  which  are  Illustrated  In  the  lives 
of  the  men  whose  memory  we  honor  here 
tonight. 

Zebulon  Vance  and  Charles  B.  Aycock 
came  from  widely  separated  parts  of  our 
great  State.  They  represented  different  gen- 
erations and.  to  some  extent,  different  piolltl- 
cal  views.  But  both  served  North  Carolina 
and  the  Democratic  Party  with  wisdom  and 
imagination  in  some  of  the  most  trying  peri- 
ods of  our  history.  They  were  great  lead- 
ers In  times  which  required  greatness,  and 
we  shall  never  forget  them. 

For  several  reasons  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
say  much  which  Is  original  about  Vance 
and  Aycock  tonight — the  basic  facts  concern- 
ing their  lives  and  accomplishments  are  well 
known  to  every  North  Carolina  school  child. 
Several  books  have  been  written  about  each 
of  them,  and  previous  speakers  on  this  hap- 
py occasion  have  given  very  enlightening  ac- 
cotmts,  such  as  the  one  by  Edwin  Gill  two 
years  ago.  F^u-thermore.  each  of  these  men 
became  a  legend  In  his  own  time  and  with 
the  passage  of  years  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  separate  man  from  myth. 

So  perhaps  the  best  I  can  do  to  summarize 
our  feelings  about  these  two  men  is  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  AshevlUe's  own  Tom  Wolfe 
In  describing  Zebulon  Vance : 

"If,  as  Carlyle  says,  the  history  of  the  world 
Is  recorded  In  the  lives  of  Its  great  men,  so. 
too,  the  spirit  of  a  people  In  recorded  In  the 
heroes  it  picks.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  fact  could  be  found  than  In  the  life  of 
Zachariash  Joyner  (the  name  Wolfe  used 
for  Zebulon  Vance) .  Historians  will  remem- 
ber him  as  a  leader  In  the  affairs  of  his  own 
state  for  almost  fifty  years;  as  an  able  and 
resourceful  Governor:  later,  as  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  colorful  leaders  of  debate 


in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
and,  all  in  all.  when  the  whole  record  of  his 
life  is  weighed  and  estimated  as  a  man  of 
great  natural  ability  and  Intelligence.  .  . 
But  these  honors  and  accompllshmeuts. 
splendid  as  they  are,  do  not  in  themselves 
explain  the  place  he  holds  In  [North  Caro- 
lina's] heart.  For  he  is  their  hero;  in  the 
most  local  and  particular  sense,  they  feel 
that  he  belongs  to  them.  Is  one  of  them, 
oould  In  no  conceivable  way  belong  to  any- 
thing else,  ...  He  was  not  alone  their  hero; 
he  was  their  legend  and  their  myth.  .  .  . 
What  does  it  matter  If  many  of  the  things 
which  they  describe  never  happened?  They 
are  true  because  they  are  the  kind  of  things 
be  would  have  said,  the  kind  of  things  that 
would  have  happened  to  him." 

Wolfe  nuight  well  have  said  some  of  these 
same  things  about  Aycock. 

I  have  always  thought  it  fitting  that  North 
Carolina  chose  to  send  statues  of  Vance  and 
Aycock  as  its  two  representative  figures  In 
Statuary  Hall  in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  for 
the  spirit  of  our  people  Is  reflected  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  great  men. 

Vance  held  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
together  throughout  the  long  and  bitter 
strife  and  suffering  of  the  Civil  War.  And 
later  he  came  back  to  rescue  the  State  from 
an  Incompetent,  corrupt,  and  bankrupt  Re- 
publican Reconstruction  government.  Two 
decades  later,  after  another  period  in  which 
the  Republican  Party  had  demonstrated  its 
inability  to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  the 
time.  Aycock  came  forth  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  period  of  unparalleled  progress 
under  Democratic  leadership. 

According  to  the  noted  North  Carolina 
Historian.  Professor  Hugh  Lefler. 

"Aycock's  inauguration  in  1901  coincided 
with  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  marked  by  a 
decline  in  political  bitterness  and  racial  an- 
tagonism, rapid  Indxistrlallzatlon.  and  ur- 
banization, phenomenal  educational  expan- 
sion, and  progressive  responsiveness  of  the 
state  government  to  the  needs  of  the  people." 
This  "new  era"  of  responsible  and  forward- 
looking  state  government  has  continued 
throtigh  66  years  of  unbroken  Democratic 
leadership  under  Governors  Aycock.  Glenn, 
Kitchln.  Craig,  Blckett,  Morrison,  McLean, 
Gardner,  Ehrlnghaus,  Hoey,  Broughton, 
Cherry,  Scott,  Umstead,  Luther  Hodges, 
Terry  Sanford  and  Dan  Moore.  Every  one 
of  these  men  made  significant  and  enduring 
contributions  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  review  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  of  these  distinguished 
public  servants,  but  I  think  we  should  ac- 
knowledge our  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  two  former  Governors  who  are  still  with 
us.  The  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Luther  Hodges,  in  promoting  industrial  de- 
velopment within  the  State,  and  of  Terry 
Sanford.  in  the  field  of  education,  are  the 
ones  we  hear  most  about.  But  their  fore- 
sight and  untiring  efforts  In  many  other 
areas  of  endeavor  will  benefit  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  for  generations  to  come. 

Our  present  fine  Governor,  Dan  Moore,  al- 
though in  office  less  than  two  years,  has  al- 
ready proven  himself  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  distlngtilshed  predecessors.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  great  work  he  has  already 
done  and  his  further  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  will  mark  him  as  one 
of  Ncwth  Carolina's  truly  great  Governors. 

We  are  Justifiably  proud  of  what  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  done  for  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation.  Our  Party  has  a  glorious 
history  dating  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  The  periods  of  greatest 
progress  and  prosperity  in  our  state  and  In 
the  nation  have  coincided  with  Democratic 
administrations.  In  times  of  trouble,  the 
people  have  always  looked  to  our  Party  for 
leadership,  as  they  did  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  In  World  War  II.    And 
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our  Party  did  not  fall  them.  0\ir  great 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  past  have  always 
guided  the  ship  of  State  out  of  the  stormy 
waters  and  back  on  to  the  tranquU  seas  of 
progress  and  prosperity. 

The  mythical  Senator  Claghorn,  who 
amused  radio  listeners  some  years  ago,  \ised 
to  suggest  that  the  recipe  for  a  successful 
political  speech  U  for  the  Incimibents  to 
point  with  pride  to  their  accomplishments 
and  to  view  the  program  of  the  opposition 
with  alarm.  There  Is  much  truth  in  that 
statement. 

But  I  don't  believe  I  can  follow  the  second 
part  of  Senator  Claghorn's  suggestion  be- 
cause— so  far  as  I've  been  able  to  deter- 
jjilne — North  Carolina  Republicans  do  not 
really  have  a  program.  In  fact.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  tell  whom  they  are  run- 
ning against,  since  they  are  spending  most 
of  their  time  campaigning  against  a  man 
whose  name  will  not  appear  on  the  ballot 
this  November. 

Consequently,  I  believe  it  will  be  mwe 
constructive  to  consider  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  nation  today — prob- 
lems which  can  be  resolved  only  if  we  all 
re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  upon 
which  both  otxr  nation  and  our  Party  were 
founded.  I  would  like  to  discuss  same  of 
these  problems  and  the  challenges  whlcb 
they  present  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

AH  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  rising 
crime  rate  in  our  land  and  the  increasing 
disregard  for  law  smd  order.  A  number  of 
factors  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  this 
situation,  but  none  of  them  Justify  it. 

As  Governor  Moore  said  in  a  speech  last 
year: 

"[We]  have  always  accepted  the  principle 
that  ours  Is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  .  .  .  We  cannot  choose  the  laws  that 
we  will  obey  and  the  laws  that  we  will  violate. 
The  hope  of  mankind,  both  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  depends  upon  the 
ultimate  rule  of  law." 

And  even  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black  said  In  a  recent  dissenting  opinion: 

"It  Is  high  time  to  challenge  the  assump- 
tion In  which  too  many  people  have  too 
long  acquiesced,  that  groups  that  think  they 
have  been  mistreated  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  use  the  public's  streets,  buildings 
and  property  to  protest  whatever,  wherever, 
whenever  they  want,  without  regard  to  whom 
it  may  disturb." 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day  that 
I  would  agree  with  Justice  Black,  but  "wis- 
dom so  seldom  comes,  It  should  not  be  Ig- 
nored because  It  comes  late." 

The  greatest  danger,  as  Justice  Black  went 
on  to  say.  Is  "that  the  crowd  moved  by  noble 
ideals  today  can  become  the  mob  ruled  by 
hate  and  passion  and  greed  and  violence 
tomorrow.  If  we  ever  doubted  that,  we 
know  it  now." 

There  are  many  today  who.  In  order  to 
achieve  their  own  ends,  are  attempting.  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  to  spread  hatred  and 
fear  and  suspicion.  They  have  Ignored  the 
fact  that  true  freedom  carries  with  It  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  for  every  right  there 
is  a  corresponding  duty. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  problem  of 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  has  not  been 
nearly  as  great  In  North  Carolina  as  It  has 
been  elsewhere.  While  we  have  had  some 
misguided  and  intemperate  action  by 
frightened  and  frustrated  people  acting  out- 
side the  law,  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple of  all  races  have  kept  their  heads  and 
have  realized,  as  Aycock  put  It  In  his  1901 
Inaugural  address,  that  "the  highest  test  of 
a  great  people  Is  obedience  to  law  and  a 
consequent  ability  to  administer  Justice." 

Of  course,  we  sometimes  have  difficulty  In 
telling  what  the  law  is — for  in  truth,  the 
Courts  and  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington 
seem  to  change  It  from  time  to  time  without 
consulting  the  Congress  or  the  people.  And 
this  points  up  another  problem  whlcb  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly — the  erosion  of 


our  Constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  both  between  the  respective 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

It  h£i8  become  fashionable  in  recent  years 
for  us  to  criticize  the  Courts — not  the  North 
Carolina  Courts,  to  be  sure,  for  we  have  some 
of  the  wisest  and  most  respected  judges  in 
the  land.  The  criticism,  rather,  has  been 
aimed  at  the  Federal  Courts — and  especially 
at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Some  of  that 
criticism  may   have   been   unfounded. 

However,  there  Is  sound  basis  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  Courts  have  changed 
the  philosophical  basis  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded  and  whether  they  have 
exceeded  their  traditional  sphere  of  author- 
ity and  Infringed  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  and  the  states  In  such 
areas  as  "one-man,  one-vote"  legislative  re- 
apportionment; Blble-readlng  and  prayer  in 
the  schools;  obscenity:  state  voting  laws  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 

Even  some  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  are  concerned  about  these  questions. 

Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  In  a  legislative 
apportionment  case  two  years  ago  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  our  political 
system  ...  Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the 
Judiciary  for  political  reform.  .  .  .  These 
decisions  .  .  .  cut  deeply  Into  the  fabric  of 
our  Federalism.  ...  No  thinking  person  can 
fall  to  recognize  that  the  aftermath  of  these 
cases,  however  desirable  It  may  be  thought 
In  Itself,  will  have  been  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  a  radical  alteration  in  the  relationship 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Only  one  who  has  an  overbearing 
Impatience  with  the  Federal  system  and  its 
political  processes  will  believe  that  the  cost 
was  not  too  high  or  was  inevitable. 

"This  Court  .  .  .  does  not  serve  its  high 
purpose  when  It  exceeds  Its  authority,  even 
to  satisfy  justified  impatience  with  the  slow 
workings  of  the  political  processes.  For 
when,  in  the  name  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, the  Coiu^t  adds  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  It,  the  Coiurt  In  reality  substitutes  its 
view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amending 
process." 

Other  Justices  have  made  similar  state- 
ments. Unfortunately,  however,  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  Court's  actions  have  all  been  in 
dissenting  opinions;  and  apparently  a  major- 
ity of  the  Court  still  adheres  to  the  view  that 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  Government  is  en- 
titled to  legislate  against  what  It  conceives 
to  be  social  or  political  injustices. 

Another  factor  in  the  erosion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  Is  the  burgeoning 
Federal  Bureaucracy.  A  nation  of  over  191 
million  people,  scattered  over  50  states,  must 
have  agencies  and  people  to  carry  out  the 
programs  enacted  by  Congress — although 
some  of  us  think  that  we  could  do  with  a  few 
less  than  we  have.  Most  Federal  employees 
are  dedicated  and  hard-working  people  who 
strive  to  carry  out  their  duties  within  the  de- 
fined and  circimiBcrlbed  powers  given  them 
by  Congress.  But  occasionally  some  mis- 
guided Bureaucrat  decides  that  Congress  has 
acted  unwisely  or  hasn't  gone  far  enough  and 
decides  to  enforce  the  law,  not  as  it  is,  but  as 
he  would  like  it  to  be. 

This  usurpation  of  the  law-making  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  is  graphically  demon- 
strated by  some  actions  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  which  have  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  In  recent 
months.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
law  permits  Federal  funds  to  be  withheld 
from  school  districts  which  have  been 
found — after  opportunity  for  a  hearing — to 
be  engaging  In  racial  discrimination.  But 
the  Conmiissloner  of  Education  has  abused 
this  authority  by  attempting  to  deny  Federal 
funds  to  school  districts  which  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  engaging  In  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  have  never  even  had  an  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves  against  such  charges. 

Fortunately,    Congressmen   from   all   sec- 


tions of  the  country  now  realize — as  demon- 
strated by  the  221  to  116  vote  In  favor  of  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  a  recent  Education 
bill — that  such  disregard  of  the  law  can  only 
result  In  harm  to  pubUc  education  for  all  of 
our  people.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  allowed  to  ignore  due  process  of  law 
and  to  exert  personal  control  over  schools  In 
the  South  today,  there  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  the  same  thing  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  tomorrow. 

There  are  other  serious  problems,  less  close 
to  home.  We  are  all  anxious  about  the  Viet 
Nam  situation.  A  lot  of  people  have  difficulty 
understanding  why  we  are  there,  and  I  wish 
we  didn't  have  to  be.  But  I'm  convinced  that 
our  national  security  requires  oiir  presence 
there — Just  as  our  national  security  has  re- 
quired us  to  commit  ourselves  and  our  na- 
tional resources  In  other  strange  and  distant 
lands  at  other  times  In  ovir  history.  "Peace 
In  our  time"  was  an  appealing  slogan  In  1938. 
but  It  was  appalUng  In  1939  as  Hitler's  hordes 
marched  across  Europe.  Those  who  would 
have  us  seek  a  cheap  peace  now  would  dis- 
cover. I'm  convinced,  that  It  would  be  costly 
in  the  long  run.  We  must  use  all  measures 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable 
and  victorious  conclusion  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  servicemen  to  return  home. 

But  let  us  never  close  the  door  to  an  hon- 
orable and  effective  peace  which  would  pre- 
serve our  national  security  and  provide  to 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  the  democratic 
rights  for  which  so  many  Americans  have 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  throughout  our 
history. 

The  cost  of  meeting  our  defense  commit- 
ments in  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere  is  great. 
And  although  we  have  tried  to  keep  the  cost 
of  living  down,  we  have  seen  that  there  hsis 
been  some  Increase  as  a  result  of  our  attempt 
to  have  both  a  "guns  and  butter  economy." 
But  all  of  us  must  admit  that  In  a  material 
sense  we  have  far  more  now  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  There  is  less  unemployment 
and  less  real  poverty  than  we  have  ever  seen 
In  America.  We  see  new  schools,  medical  fa- 
cilities and  highways  being  built  around  us 
and  other  programs  which  show  that  our 
Party  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  But  aU  of  this  costs  money.  And 
when  the  national  budget  is  strained,  as  it 
is  now.  to  meet  an  extraordinary  heavy  need, 
should  we  not  cut  back  on  less  essential 
spending? 

To  favor  a  "government  economically  ad- 
ministered"— to  borrow  Charles  B.  Aycock's 
phrase — Is  not  to  be  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
lees  fortunate  among  us.  I  have  never  felt 
that  excessive  spending  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary to  a  socially  responsive  government. 
Ours  is  a  Party  with  a  heart — of  which  we 
are  Justly  proud — but  It  Is  also  a  Party  with 
a  head,  and  we  must  use  bo^  In  making 
economic  decisions. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  major  problems 
which  we  face  at  this  moment  In  our  history. 
They  are  lees  spectacular  than  some  of  oiir 
past  problems  such  as  World  Wars  and  de- 
pressions, and  by  comparison  they  may  even 
seem  slight.  But  they  are  no  less  real,  and 
they  present  a  serious  challenge  to  our  Party 
today. 

These  problems  cannot  be  attributed  en- 
tirely to  either  political  party,  since  they 
span  f>eriods  in  which  both  jmrtles  have  held 
national  power.  However.  I  believe  that  our 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  is  more  capable 
of  effecting  a  solution  to  these  and  other 
problems  and  must  accept  the  challenge 
which  they  present.  If  we  expect  to  remain  In 
power — if  we  expect  to  retain  the  mantle  of 
leadership  In  this  great  coimtry. 

I  see  nothing  In  the  recent  history  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  their  comments  in  the 
present  campaign  to  suggest  that  they  will 
do  any  more  to  solve  these  problems  than 
they  have  to  solve  past  problems.  Too  often 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  content  to  sit 
still  when  a  domestic  or  International  situa- 
tion required  action,  and  we  have  had  to  take 
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forthcom- 

be  lulled 

lables,  no 

crats  have 


ken  to  light 
(■tness.  We 
at  times 
Icated,   but 

comparison 
^o  the  peo- 

ither  than 
^nd  the  na- 


the  blame  for  resixlts  which  coul4  have  been 
much  les6  severe  had  prompt  ^tlon  been 
taken  at  an  earlier  stage. 

We  Democrats  must  be  the  flr^t  to  admit 
that  our  Party  has  made  mlstal*s.  But  in 
the  words  of  a  wise  old  Scotch  Bresbyterlan 
minister,  we  are  tired  of  other  beople  con- 
fessing our  sins  for  us.  North  (Carolinians 
are  an  intelligent  electorate,  and]  as  the  Re 
publican  Party  will  find  out  In  thi 
Ing  election,  they  are  not  about 
Into  complacency  by  political  1 
matter  who  may  be  singing  thei 

The  people  know  that  we  De: 
not  been  afraid  to  act  when  conditions  made 
It  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  [said  about 
us.  the  IJemocratlc  Party  cannqt  be  called 
a  do-nothing  party.  We  have  chi 
candles  rather  than  curse  the  d£ 
may  have  gone  further,  or  done  1 
than  hindsight  would  have  Ini 
our  mistakes  have  been  few  In 
to  the  service  we  have  rendered 
pie.  We  have  used  our  talents 
bury  them,  and  North  Carolina 
tlon  have  prospered  as  a  result. 

A  Republican  heckler  once  as»ed  Charles 
B.  Aycock,  "What  Is  a  Demo<irat?",  and 
Aycock  responded :  I 

"A  Democrat  Is  a  man  who  believes  that 
our  national  government  has  ^he  powers 
which  were  granted  to  It  In  thk  Constitu- 
tion— and  none  other.  A  Democnat  Is  a  man 
who  believes  that  the  powers  not  granted 
to  the  national  government  In  ttife  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the 
people  or  to  the  States.  A  Democrat  Is  a  man 
who  believes  that  the  power  of  taxation  Is 
the  power  to  destroy  and  that  |  this  power 
was  never  vested  In  any  Goverament  by  a 
free  people  except  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  economically  administered. 
A  Democrat  Is  a  man  who  believes  In  the 
Individual  and  thinks  that  his  rights  ought 
not  to  be  restricted  In  any  respect  save  only 
so  far  as  Is  essential  to  the  pea^e  and  pro- 
gress of  his  neighbors.  A  Demoa-at  believes 
In  order  to  be  responsive  to  thi  quick  de- 
mands of  the  people  the  Govemiient  should 
be  as  close  to  the  people  as  It  1^  possible  to 
bring  It.  A  Democrat  believes  that  when  you 
have  centralized  your  Government  and  made 
It  strong  and  put  It  far  away  frqm  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  great  mass  of  the  ieople  can't 
put  their  hands  upon  that  Government  and 
enforce  the  will  of  the  multltuae.' 

I  believe  that  Governor  Aycoik's  answer 
Is  one  of  tb  best  statements  I'va  ever  heard 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Party  was 
founded.  I'm  that  kind  of  Democrat,  and  I 
trust  that  all  of  us  here  are.  However,  there 
have  been  and  will  continue  vp  be  times 
when  we  disagree  among  ourselves  as  to  the 
best  means  of  living  up  to  our  Party's  Ideals 
and  objectives.  In  fact,  we  North  Carolina 
Democrats  have  frequently  disagreed  with 
the  Party's  national  leadership.  [But  in  the 
words  of  Zeb  Vance,  who  found  It  fjartlc- 
ularly  dlfHcult  to  support  his  feilow-Demo- 
crat.  Grover  Cleveland,  for  Presldfsnt  In  1892, 
"We  have  our  differences  and  dUsenslons  In 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  wej  will  settle 
them  Inside  the  Church  and  wltiout  calling 
on  the  ungodly."  I 

Ours  Is  a  broad  based  party,  one  which 
brings  together  men  of  diverse  geographic, 
economic  and  cultural  backgrounds,  men 
such  as  Vance  and  Aycock.  Oxat  Is  a  party 
which  achieves  unity  without  -uniformity, 
which  encourages  diversity  of  opinion  with- 
out compromising  to  the  lowest  oommon  de- 
nominator of  Inaction.  Ours  Is  a  party  which 
Is  responsible  to  the  will  and  needs  of  the 
people — of  all  the  people.  Otirl  Chairman, 
Tim  Valentine,  put  It  well  when  hfe  said,  "The 
very  bedrock  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
greatness  and  the  polar  star  which  has  guided 
It  for  decades  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  big  enough, 
broad  enough  and  strong  enougH  to  accom- 
modate all  shades  of  thought— rthe  liberal, 
the  moderate,  the  mlddle-of-thetroader.  the 
conservative,  the  young,  the  ol^,  the  rich, 
the  disadvantaged — all  people  of 'all  creeds." 


But  as  Aycock  reminds  us,  "We  must  build 
on  our  own  foundation  of  character,  tem- 
perament and  Inherited  traits.  .  .  .  We 
must  seek  out  our  own  distinctive  traits,  our 
own  traditions,  and  our  deep-rooted  tend- 
encies and  read  our  destiny  In  their  Inter- 
pretation." When  we  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement, we  have  an  obligation  to  fight 
within  the  party  framework  for  the  things 
in  which  we  believe.  And  if  we  North  Caro- 
lina Democrats  are  to  Increase,  or  even  to 
maintain,  our  influence  within  the  National 
Party,  we  must  get  out  and  work  to  elect 
all  of  our  candidates.  Desertion  to  the  op- 
position party  is  no  solution,  for  by  and  large, 
their  policy  In  recent  years  has  alternated 
between  do-nothlnglsm  and  me-toolsm,  de- 
pending upon  the  clrcimastances  of  the  mo- 
ment and  what  seemed  politically  advantage- 
ous. 

And  if  we  Democrats  are  to  continue  our 
record  of  unbroken  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  we  must  provide  a  greater 
appeal  to  our  young  people.  We  live  In  a 
youthful  world.  Half  of  our  population  Is 
not  yet  26  years  of  age  and  by  1972  more  than 
half  of  the  voting  population  will  be  25  or 
under.  And  the  fact  that  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  Democrats  Is  not  sufficient 
justification  for  young  people  to  Join  our 
party.  They  must  be  made  welcome  and 
given  a  strong  voice  within  our  Inner  coun- 
cils. They  must  be  made  aware  of  what  our 
party  stands  for  and  the  contributions  which 
they  can  make  to  the  achievement  of  its  ob- 
jectives; and  they  must  be  Involved  In  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  work  of  our  great 
Party.  Otherwise,  they  will  either  Join  the 
opposition  party  or  become  totally  alienated 
from  political  life,  and  neither  of  these  must 
be  pyermltted. 

As  we  leave  here  tonight,  let  me  read  you 
these  comforting  words  written  by  Tom 
Wolfe  shortly  before  his  early  death  in  1938 : 

"I  think  the  true  discovery  of  America  Is 
before  us.  I  think  the  true  fulfillment  of 
our  spirit,  of  our  people,  of  our  mighty  and 
Immortal  land.  Is  yet  to  come.  I  think  the 
true  discovery  of  our  own  democracy  is  still 
before  us.  And  I  think  all  of  these  things 
are  certain  as  the  morning,  as  inevitable  as 
noon.  I  think  I  speak  for  most  men  living 
when  I  say  that  our  America  is  here,  is  now, 
and  beckons  on  before  us,  and  that  this 
glorious  assurance  is  not  only  our  living 
hope,  but  our  dream  to  be  accomplished." 

Let  us  take  these  words  of  Wolfe  with  us  as 
our  hope,  and  let  us  also  remember  the  in- 
spiring words  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  he 
stood  before  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention In  Philadelphia  on  a  late  June  night 
in  1936  to  accept  re-nomlnatlon  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  country  faced 
difficult  times  then,  too.    But  Roosevelt  said : 

"There  Is  a  mysterious  cycle  in  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  is  given. 
To  some  generations  much  is  expected.  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  Destiny." 

We  Democrats  met  that  rendezvous  then, 
and  God  willing,  we  shall  meet  it  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come — with  courage  and 
determination. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  Military  Personnel 
Legal  Counsel  Act  of  1967,  which  will 


provide  legal  counsel  In  all  cases  of  a 
special  court-martial  as  well  as  require 
that  military  personnel  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  an  offense  must  be  notified  of 
their  right  to  legal  counsel  before  being 
interrogated  or  requested  to  make  a 
statement. 

Existing  law  presently  provides  that 
persons  brought  to  trial  by  general  court- 
martial  be  furnished  with  certified  legal 
counsel;  however,  an  individual  who  is 
tried  by  a  special  court-martial  is  not  al- 
ways furnished  with  certified  legal  coun- 
sel, although  he  may  be  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  up  to  6  months  at  hard 
labor  and  receive  a  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge without  ever  having  had  the  bene- 
fit  of  a  certified  legal  counselor.  My  bill 
will  fill  this  gap  and  insure  this  right 
My  bill  also  provides  for  measures  to  in- 
sure against  self-incrimination  of  a  sus- 
pected or  accused  person  by  writing  into 
existing  law  a  provision  which  will  make 
it  mandatory  that  such  person  shall  be 
apprised  of  his  right  to  legal  counsel 
before  being  interrogated  or  requested  to 
make  a  statement. 

I  believe  that  these  two  provisions  are 
needed  to  provide  our  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  with  the  same  constitutional 
guarantees  that  are  now  provided  to 
civilians. 
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BERNARD  FALL 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
paying  my  respects  to  the  memory  of 
Bernard  Pall  I  am  paying  a  tribute  to 
intellectual  honesty,  moral  integrity,  and 
scholarship. 

The  remarkable  quality  about  Bernard 
Pall  and  his  writings  on  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  was  that  he  always  gave 
to  his  listeners  and  his  readers  practical 
knowledge  about  the  world.  Those  of  us 
who  habitually  read  the  superficial 
analyses  and  grab  bag  collections  of 
"news"  that  pass  for  writing  and  jour- 
nalism today  can  appreciate  the  rare 
thinker  and  writer  who  adds  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  by  his  efforts. 

Bernard  Fall  assiuned  the  risk  of 
violent  death  knowingly  in  order  to 
search  for  the  truth,  and  he  died  in  that 
search.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  the 
great  contributions  he  made  to  the  pub- 
lic dialog  over  Vietnam,  his  death  is 
tragic  for  the  Nation  and  the  entire 
world.  Having  read  much  of  his  work, 
including  his  latest  book,  "Hell  in  a  Very 
Small  Place,"  I  know  that  his  loss  is 
irreplaceable. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRATES 
ITS  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSABY, 
MARCH  2,  1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  today,  March  2d,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  signed  a  bill  which  es- 
tablished Howard  University  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  therefore  fit- 
ting that  this  body  should  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  university  and  its  com- 
munity of  scholars  during  its  centennial 
celebration. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Charter 
Day  Convocation  at  Howard  this  morn- 
ing and  to  hear  the  inspiring  addresses 
delivered  by  President  James  M.  Nabrit, 
Jr.,  and  the  President,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  surprised  the  audience  with  his  un- 
expected appearance  at  the  ceremony.  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  following  my 
remarks  both  Dr.  Nabrit's  address  and 
the  President's  remarks.  Since  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Federal  Government 
have  played  such  an  integral  part  in 
the  creation  and  growth  of  this  univer- 
sity, I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  find  both 
speeches  and  Dr.  Nabrit's  address  which 
will  be  delivered  at  the  banquet  tonight 
of  great  interest. 

President  Nabrit,  President  Emeritus 
Mordecai  Johnson,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Howard  University,  the  hundreds  of 
faculty  members  and  the  thousands  of 
graduates  who  have  all  helped  to  make 
the  university  the  proud  academic  insti- 
tution which  it  has  become  in  100  short 
years  all  deserve  special  recognition  on 
this  Charter  Day.  May  Howard's  next 
hundred  years  be  even  more  illustrious  as 
the  university  seeks  to  implement  the 
theme  of  this  centennial,  "The  Univer- 
sity in  a  Changing  Society." 

The  material  follows: 

The  UNTVEBsmr  in  a  Chancino  Socnrrr 
(Centennial    Charter    Day    address    by    Dr. 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr..  president,   Howard 

University,  March  2, 1967) 

We  are  meeting  this  morning  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  armlversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Howard  University.  It  was  precisely 
on  March  2,  1887  that  President  Andrew 
Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  "there  be  established  and  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  university  for  the  education  of  youth 
In  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  under  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Howard  Uni- 
versity." The  list  of  incorporators  Included 
the  names  of  seventeen  persons  whom  we 
are  always  proud  to  remember  as  oxa  Pound- 
ers and  who  were  Inspired  to  establish 
Howard,  according  to  their  own  words,  "In 
view  of  the  pressing  demand  of  the  southern 
field". 

The  "pressing  demand  of  the  southern 
field"  had  been  occasioned  by  the  ending  of 
the  civil  war  In  1865  and  the  need  to  take 
steps  to  integrate  the  Negro  minority  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Thvis,  Howard, 
like  her  sister  Institutions  founded  during 
the  same  period,  has  a  truly  exalted  mis- 
sion— to  provide  an  education  for  youth  to 
be  sure,  but  also  to  help  In  advancing  the 
social  and  economic  growth  of  Negroes  in 
particular,  and  to  become  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  country  In  gen- 
eral. Our  history  and  our  future  are  Inex- 
tricably linked  to  that  of  the  people  and  of 
the  country  whom  we  were  created  to  serve. 

Profoundly  wise  and  far-sighted  as  they 


were,  the  Founders  of  Howard  University 
could  scarcely  have  forseen  that  Howard 
would  grow  into  the  kind  of  Institution 
that  has  now  come  into  being.  In  terms  of 
student  enrollment,  faculty  and  staff  per- 
sonnel, buildings  and  equipment,  and 
strength  and  diversity  of  teaching  and  re- 
search programs,  the  University  stands  at  a 
point  where  it  can  face  the  future  with  the 
assurance  that  It  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
being  an  Intellectual  center  of  geniilne 
distinction. 

The  first  one  hundred  years  of  our  history 
have  run  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Negro  minority,  and  indeed,  to  that  of  all 
America.  We  have  felt  the  effect  of  good 
times  and  bad,  of  wars  and  depressions,  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Not  only  have  we 
survived  adversity,  but  we  have  emerged 
with  the  strength  to  move  forward  to  higher 
levels  of  achievement. 

As  we  gather  here  today,  It  Is  reasonable 
that  we  should  ask  what.  Indeed,  did  the 
Pounders  create  one  hundred  years  ago? 
What  is  the  record  which  is  laid  bare  on  the 
pages  of  history?  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  us? 

To  begin,  ours  Is  a  unique  institution  and 
our  history,  likewise,  Is  not  of  an  ordinary 
nature.  We  were  founded  as  an  Institution 
to  educate  youth,  not  simply  Negroes,  but 
all  who  were  qualified  and  presented  them- 
selves. The  environment  in  which  we  were 
founded  dictated,  however,  that  the  student 
body  would  be  primarily  Negro  and  that  this 
would  be  true  throughout  our  first  one 
hundred  years.  And  during  the  course  of 
those  years,  the  university  has  cast  the  light 
of  a  beacon  in  the  darkness  as  it  welcomed 
students  and  faculty  who  chose  to  Ignore 
race,  religion,  and  nationality  and  who 
sought  only  a  haven  where  the  minds  and 
spint  of  men  and  women  are  Joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledege  and  the  buUdlng  of  a 
better  life  for  all. 

The  history  of  Howard,  therefore,  Includes 
a  record  of  tolerance  and  compassion  for  all 
men.  In  our  diversity  of  students  and  facul- 
ty, we  have  possessed  a  richness  which  has 
contributed  vastly  to  our  strength.  This  is 
a  strength  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
quantitative  means.  To  state  it  simply,  the 
Founders  created  an  Institution  with  a  soul. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  it  seemed  foolish 
and  rash  to  much  of  America  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  educating  people  who  only 
recently  had  been  tolling  in  the  fields  as 
slaves.  Crude  and  unlettered  as  they  were, 
they  seemed  to  have  little  kinship  with  white 
America.  Indeed,  there  were  many  at  the 
time  and  even  later  who  argued  that  racial 
inequality  was  divinely  ordered  and  who 
could  undo  the  will  of  God? 

The  history  of  Howard  has  given  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  American  revolutionaries, 
who,  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  the  university,  had  declared  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal".  So  our  history 
like  that  of  people  everywhere  has  made  it 
evident  that  all  people  have  the  capability  of 
climbing  the  highest  pinnacle  of  intellectual 
development. 

The  pages  of  our  history  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
numbered  among  our  students  or  faculty  and 
who  have  rendered  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  their  professions  or  societies.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  can  recall  many  such 
names  as  those  of  Kelly  Miller,  Alain  Locke, 
E.  Pranklin  Prazier.  Charles  R.  Drew,  Ralph 
J.  Bunche,  Thurgood  Marshall,  William  Has- 
tle  and  Edward  Brooke.  It  Is  our  custom 
each  year  to  bestow  a  number  of  distin- 
guished alumni  awards.  It  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  single  out  the  several  persons 
to  be  honored.  There  are  simply  hundreds 
of  names  to  be  reviewed,  and  in  so  doing, 
one  must  be  mindful  of  the  numerous  grad- 
uates of  Howard  who  are  performing  val- 
iantly and  significantly  with  little  public 
notice.  If  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant measurements  of  the  quality  of  a 


university  is  to  be  found  in  achievements 
of  its  graduates,  then  Howard  is  to  be  Judged 
as  being  an  institution  of  eminence. 

For  many  years  Howard  was  the  only 
American  university  combining  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  education  attended  by  Ne- 
groes In  the  South  and  border  states.  Else- 
where, the  number  of  Negroes  attending  any 
single  institution  was  relatively  small.  In 
most  cases  this  Is  true  today.  Howard  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  offering  opportunities  of 
higher  education  for  Negroes.  We  have 
trained  a  major  portion  of  all  the  Negroes 
in  the  country  who  are  working  as  lawyers, 
dentists,  doctors,  pharmacists,  social  work- 
ers, engineers,  architects,  and  ministers. 
Thousands  of  our  graduates  are  employed 
in  other  fields  such  Ets  teaching,  business  and 
government  service. 

The  Pounders  of  Howard  were  hopeful  that 
a  new  day  of  freedom  and  Justice,  together 
with  economic  opportunity,  was  immediately 
at  hand  when  they  proposed  this  institution. 
But  fate  in  the  guise  of  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  determined  that  this  was  not 
to  be.  Provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  were  Ignored  or  only 
mildly  enforced.  The  Reconstruction  period 
engendered  bitterness  and  hatred.  In  all  of 
the  southern  states,  and  in  some  others  as 
well,  there  was  established  a  legally  enforced 
sjrstem  of  segregation  which  was  meant  to  be 
complete  In  every  fundamental  area  of  life. 

The  century  since  our  founding  has  been 
a  time  of  continuous  struggle  for  Negro 
Americans  to  escape  from  this  system  with 
Its  stigmas  of  the  past,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  handicaps  of  the  present  and  to  pre- 
pare for  future  careers  or  activities.  Those 
who  now  say  that  Negro  protestors  want  "too 
much  too  fast"  should  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  Negroes  are  simply  seeking  that 
which  they  should  have  had  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Not  only  have  we  not  succeeded  in  this 
century  old  struggle  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  perceptive  observers  that 
1967,  like  1867,  finds  the  country  entering 
into  a  period  of  reaction.  There  are  many 
facts  that  Indicate  that  there  Is  some  truth 
In  this  statement.  Among  these  are  the 
substantial  reduction  in  funds  to  aid  the 
poor  of  whom  Negroes  are  a  significant  por- 
tion but  not  the  only  ones  adversely  affected, 
some  of  the  results  of  the  November  elec- 
tions, and  the  apparent  dwindling  of  Interest 
In  civil  rights. 

While  these  Indicators  of  reaction  are 
causes  for  alarm,  It  would  be  an  error  for 
us  to  fall  into  a  mood  of  despair.  Rather, 
they  should  move  us  to  re-examine  present 
programs  and  to  devise  new  ones.  We  need 
to  have  a  real  understanding  of  the  social 
revolution  which  has  been  taking  place  In 
our  country.  We  must  reglrd  our  loins  for 
the  long  fight  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  The 
roots  of  this  revolution  are  found  in  the 
accumulation  of  grievances  over  a  period 
of  many  years  among  various  segments  of 
our  population.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro 
minority.  It  can  be  said  that  at  no  time  In 
the  history  of  America  have  they  ever  been 
accepted  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  If  the  civilization  of  the  western  world 
survives,  future  historians  will  surely  com- 
ment on  the  extraordinary  patience  and  en- 
durance of  Negroes  In  accommodating  them- 
selves to  a  system  of  segregation  which 
bound  them  to  a  status  of  Inferiority.  They 
will  be  surprised  not  that  we  had  Carml- 
chael  and  other  advocates  of  black  power 
and  racism,  but  by  the  fact  that  their  num- 
bers were  so  few.  Who  else  but  the  Negro 
would  have  borne  the  burdens  of  discrimi- 
nation, segregation,  exploitation,  cruelty.  In- 
justice with  so  much  patience  and  reliance 
on  promises,  law,  religion  and  legislation  for 
one  hundred  years? 

One  must  know,  however,  that  the  seeds 
of  the  present  social  revolution  were  planted 
a  long  time  ago  and  that  from  these  roots 
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there  sprang  a  vigorous  movement^ 

It  haa  waxed  and  waned  but  nev*  ceased. 

By  now,  the  record  shows  that  while 
Negroes  had  the  support  of  many  white  peo- 
ple, In  their  long  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
ttinlty  and  for  Jiistlce  under  law,  tlie  progress 
which  they  have  been  able  to  make  with 
respect  to  their  civil  rights  c*me  about 
largely  as  a  reeult  of  their  own-  initiative. 
The  majority  of  the  population  hare  not  been 
too  Interested  In  civil  rights.  Indeed,  as  long 
as  they  saw  the  problems  of  clvU  rights  as 
affecting  them  only  remotely,  mcfet  of  them 
viewed  these  matters  with  thie  greatest 
apathy.  To  the  Negro,  civil  rights:  are  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  It  Is  flttltg  that  we 
then  here  and  now  recommit  ourselves  to 
this  struggle  for  survival. 

The  world-wide  revolution  of  c<^lonlal  peo- 
ples, themselves  non-white,  ha(B  had  its 
repercussions  on  our  shores.  It  has  gener- 
ated extra  momentum  to  the  Negroes  fight 
for  equal  status  in  the  United  States.  The 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  last  decade  has 
had  great  benefits  for  all  the  people.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  some  direct  gains  for 
the  Negro  minority.  This  progrels  has  been 
largely  In  the  nature  of  a  clearing  out  of  the 
remaining  legal  barriers  and  otf  enacting 
positive  legislation.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  people  believed  that  le^l  victories 
or  legislation  alone  would  achieve  the  final 
objectives  of  the  struggle.  The  destruction 
of  legal  dlsabiUtles  cleared  the  w^  for  social 
and  political  action.  Legislation  resulted  in 
an  Improvement  of  the  social  efcvironment 
and  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  no  further.  The  middle-class 
Negro  has  an  Improved  position,  but  this  Is 
a  small  number.  .The  actual  real  Improve- 
ment In  the  status  of  the  bulk  ot  the  Negro 
people  has  not  yet  been  achlevfd.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived,  the  mass  of  Ne^oes  Is  still 
poorly  educated,  poorly  housed,,  underpaid 
and  underemployed,  denied  equ4  treatment 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  an^  Is  treated 
brutally  and  put  to  death  In  maiiy  Instances 
with  impunity.  J 

What  needs  to  be  done?  The  Answer  la  to 
be  found  partially  In  the  fact  thai  It  can  now 
be  perceived  that  the  afflictions!  of  our  so- 
ciety are  long-standing,  deep-rooied.  and  are 
wide-spread.  The  fundamental  problems  of 
Negroes  are  the  problems  of  thfe  poor,  the 
weak,  the  shunned  the  despised,  fhe  defense- 
less, plus  the  problems  of  racial  idlscrimlna- 
tlon.  We  discover  that  not  onjy  must  we 
roxise  the  conscience  of  America,  [but  also  we 
must  persuade  the  American  peiople  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  and  to  take 'other  steps 
necessary  to  secure  substantial  improvement 
In  the  condition  of  all  the  oppressed,  irre- 
spective of  race.  We  find  that  wi  must  wage 
the  battle  on  a  thousand  fronts  as  well  as 
with  a  never-ending  Intensity  utitll  ovu-  de- 
mocracy has  a  meaning  for  all  citizens. 

What  I  am  really  suggesting  It  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  very  sl^ificant  re- 
ordering and  re-structuring  of  pur  society. 
In  part,  this  means  closing  the  iap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  and  removmg  the  lines 
of  artificial  distinction  between!  racial  and 
religious  groups.  It  means  genuinely  to  cre- 
ate a  society  In  which  all  people  ire  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  lead  usetul  and  dig- 
nified lives.  It  means  making  c^vll  rights  a 
concern  of  all  Americans.  It  mieans  fulfill- 
ment of  a  promise  made  one  hundred  years 
ago  but  stUl  honored  primarily  14  the  breach. 

Now  is  a  time  for  vision.  W«  need  more 
than  the  vision  of  scientists  who  tell  us  of 
the  wonderful  new  things  we  canlexpect  from 
the  laboratories,  yet  we  need  tie  vision  of 
science.  We  need  more  than  tfce  vision  of 
those  who  travel  beyond  the  atinosphere  of 
the  earth,  yet  we  need  the  knowledge  of  out- 
erspace.  We  need  in  addition  the  vision  of 
those  who  tee  the  problems  oS  those  who 
BUfTer  In  our  midst — from  hunger,  from  dis- 
ease, from  war,  and  from  raclali  and  ethnic 
discrimination.  Let  us  not  discourage  those 
who  find  that  their  life's  work  takes  them  In 


pursuit  of  the  stars.  But  let  us  also  find  a 
means  of  giving  equal  encouragement  to 
thoee  who  seek  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
problems  of  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  un- 
wanted, black  aa  well  as  white.  Let  us  sup- 
port those  who  seek  to  teach  us  how  to  live 
with  all  people  in  peace  and  happiness. 

The  University,  by  Its  very  nature.  Is  an 
Institution  which  can  be  extra-ordlnarily 
helpful  In  solving  many  of  the  Ills  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  not  by  chance  that  many  colleges 
and  universities  Include  the  word  "Veritas" 
or  truth  In  their  mottoes  and  on  their  em- 
blems, for  It  Is  In  search  of  the  truth  that  we 
are  heavily  engaged.  The  truth  that  we  seek 
Is  objective  and  Impersonal.  It  does  not  vary 
among  nationalities  or  races  or  creeds.  It 
holds  for  all  of  us  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing which  can  broaden  the  horizons  of  man- 
kind and  illumine  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 
In  this  search  for  truth  we  need  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  students  and  teachers.  The 
light  of  the  University  must  iUtimlnate  the 
dark  recesses  of  society  so  that  Ignorance, 
disease  and  poverty  may  be  eliminated. 

The  power  of  the  University  in  its  quest 
for  knowledge,  like  the  forces  of  nature  It- 
self, can  be  applied  to  the  achievement  of 
both  good  and  111.  Thus,  the  resources  of 
universities  figured  prominently  In  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mysteries  of  the  atom,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  destroy  the  very  earth 
which  gives  us  substance,  or  to  make  It  a 
more  productive  world.  Now,  with  much 
more  difficulty,  universities  must  renew  their 
task  of  finding  the  means  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
live  In  peace.  We  live  In  a  world  so  closely 
bound  together  by  space  and  time  that  all 
men  in  sheer  self  defense  must  learn  to  live 
with  and  to  tolerate  differences  of  race,  color, 
religion,  and  nationality.  The  atom  bomb 
will  not  discriminate  between  either  the 
slums  or  suburbia  tf  it  ever  falls  on  us. 

The  University  in  its  majesty  and  power 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  instru- 
mentalities of  any  people.  It  affords  means 
of  transmitting  knowledge  from  the  teacher 
to  the  pupil,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  unlocks  doors  to  new  truths,  opeiis  win- 
dows through  which  come  fresh  ideas,  and 
leads  down  corridors  of  learning  which  have 
no  end. 

Now  that  universities  have  been  so  ef- 
fectively used  or  misused  in  developing  weap- 
ons to  facilitate  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever  that  they 
devote  a  larger  portion  of  their  Intellectual 
resources  to  the  Issues  of  friendly  relations 
and  peace,  to  the  means  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry millions  of  the  world,  and  to  the  other 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  genera- 
tion. Our  hope  for  Howard  Is  that  It  may 
be  among  the  leaders  in  this  development. 

Every  college  and  university  must  choose 
for  Itself  what  Its  mission  will  be.  While 
every  institution  has  a  personality  of  Its  own. 
a  uniqueness  of  history,  and  a  variety  of 
distinguishing  characteristics,  the  common 
tie  that  binds  them  all  Is  dedication  to 
truth  and  learning.  It  is  within  this  frame- 
work that  each  must  choose  the  kind  of 
service  that  it  will  give. 

The  mission  of  Howard  University  for  one 
hundred  years  has  been  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  assist  the  Negro  people  In 
crossing  the  threshold  of  opportunity.  As 
we  peer  into  the  future,  this  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  concern,  for  the  problems  of 
race  have  not  vanished.  And  while  we  have 
a  special  regard  for  Negro  youth,  as  was  true 
of  our  Founders,  we  draw  no  lines  of  racial, 
religious,  or  national  distinction  among  the 
men  and  women  who  are  moved  to  seek  us 
out.  Nevertheless,  we  have  an  historic  com- 
mitment to  the  education  of  the  Negro  and 
we  shall  not  forsake  that  role.  We  have  also 
a  traditional  commitment  to  excellence  In 
teaching  and  research  and  we  shall  not  shirk 
that  task. 

The  historic  Interests  of  Howard  He  In  the 
areas  of  the  development  and  utilization  of 


human  resources,  the  relationship  of  men  to 
one  another,  the  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  environment  in 
which  they  live.  We  are  concerned  ibout 
peace  and  the  relief  of  human  misery  and 
needs,  about  liberty  and  equality,  about  hu- 
man dignity  and  the  essential  value  or  every 
single  human  being.  To  seek  these  things 
Is  also  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  is  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
For  this  year  of  centennial  celebration, 
we  chose  as  our  theme  "The  University  in  a 
Changing  Society"  after  long  and  careful  de- 
liberation. This  theme  reflects  our  major 
concerns.  We  are  a  university  at  work  in  a 
society  which  differs  in  fundamental  ways 
from  the  society  of  our  Founders.  Succeed- 
ing generations  celebrating  other  anniver- 
saries of  Howard  University  may  well  con- 
sider that  ours  was  an  antiquated  society, 
much  different  from  theirs. 

No  one  can  say  precisely  what  kind  of 
world  there  will  be  one  hundred  years  from 
now.  Nor  can  we  say  what  Howard  will  be 
like  when  It  comes  to  the  end  of  Its  second 
one  hundred  years.  But  each  of  us  today, 
and  the  University,  too,  has  a  part  to  play 
m  the  drama  of  our  own  age,  and  the  way 
m  which  we  play  our  parts  provides  the 
setting  for  those  who  follow  after  us.  We 
are  determined  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  all,  through  precept  and  example,  through 
teaching  and  research. 

Howard  University,  In  many  ways,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  national  and  International  unl- 
verslty.  Our  students  come  from  all  the 
states  and  almost  a  hundred  other  coimtries. 
Our  faculty  likewise  Is  drawn  from  many 
races  and  religions.  We  have  had  since  1887 
with  the  exception  of  only  seven  years,  a 
constant  and  close  relationship  with  the  na- 
tional government  which  has  been  mutually 
beneficial  and  Immensely  helpful  In  making 
opportunities  of  higher  education  available 
to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

Howard  University  today— March  2.  1967— 
Is  the  creation  of  the  love,  the  faith,  the  hope 
and  the  toll  of  the  seventeen  original  found- 
ers: the  labor  and  sacrifice,  the  dreams  and 
wisdom  of  the  thousands  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff  who  have  walked  the  campua  and 
studied  and  taught  and  lived  within  its 
environs,  the  substantial  assistance  of  the 
national  government  and  numerous  private 
benefactors,  the  love  and  affection  of  Its 
alumni  and  friends,  all  of  whom  have  shared 
the  belief  that  education  Is  of  Inestimable 
value  in  helping  men  to  shape  their  des- 
tinies, and  that  Howard  Is  a  significant  factor 
in  bringing  It  to  all  the  people. 

While  we  give  thanks  for  our  Inheritance 
from  those  who  came  before  tis,  let  us  go 
forward  with  their  work,  so  that  we  may 
bequeath  to  generations  yet  unborn  a  Uni- 
versity that  will  continue  to  be  a  lively  and 
useful  place — a  center  of  Intellectual  activ- 
ity— In  a  changing  society— a  concrete  Justi- 
fication of  the  vision,  wisdom,  and  commit- 
ment of  Its  founders,  who  one  hundred  years 
ago  today  created  on  this  spot  an  institution 
whose  Influence  far  exceeds  their  fondest 
dreams,  and  to  whose  continuous  develop- 
ment we  here  dedicate  ourselves,  our  talents 
and  our  resources. 

Text  of  Johnson's  Howard  U.  Talk 

Washington,  March  2. — Following  is  the 
text  0/  a  speech  on  civil  rights  delivered 
today  by  President  Johnson  at  Howard 
University: 

This  day  Is  for  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 
It  Is  a  day  for  remembrances  and  wonder. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  out  of  the  embers 
of  a  terrible  war,  this  university  was  born 
to  serve  a  people  who  had  been  liberated 
from  the  "peculiar  Institution"  of  slavery. 

Another  Johnson— the  17th  President  of 
the  United  States— signed  his  name  to  a  law 
establishing  Howard  University,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  "a  university  lor  the 
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education  of  youth  In  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences."  The  first  four  students  were 
white — and  they  were  the  living  witnesses  to 
ft  faith  In  human  dignity  that  has  united 
men  and  women  of  both  races  to  this  very 
hour. 

But  the  purpose  of  those  who  founded 
Howard  University  was  not  merely  to  create 
one  more  Institution  of  higher  learning.  It 
was  to  fulfill  the  promise  Lincoln  had  made 
four  and  a  half  rears  before: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  cf  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  state  or  designated  part  of  a 
state  .  .  .  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free." 

A  tTNIVERSrrT  CREATED 

Howard  University  was  created  to  help 
make  the  promise  of  the  proclamation  an 
ordinary  fact  of  life. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  was  not  wholly  achieved  in 
their  time — nor  In  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed. Howard  sent  forth  into  the  world 
trained  teachers,  doctors,  artists,  theologians, 
lawyers  and  businessmen — but  for  mllllonB, 
the  promise  of  freedom  was  unfulfilled.  For 
them,  the  ordinary  fact  of  life  was  enslave- 
ment— to  poverty,  to  Ignorance,  to  second- 
class  citizenship. 

In  our  time  .  .  .  nearly  a  century  after 
the  war  that  brought  an  end  to  official 
slavery  ...  we  have  begun  the  long-delayed 
process  of  liberation.  We  have  struck  off 
most  of  the  bonds  of  discrimination  that 
bound  the  Negro  to  the  tragic  past.  The 
fundamental  rights  of  citizenship  are  his: 
to  vote,  to  use  public  accommodations,  to 
attend  school,  to  seek  a  Job,  to  receive  hos- 
pital care — without  discrimination  becatise 
of  race  or  color. 

These  rights  had  to  be  secured,  not  only 
to  give  life  to  Lincoln's  proclamation,  not 
only  to  render  Justice  to  Negro  Americans, 
but  because  the  conscience  of  bumamty  de- 
manded that  they  be  secured.  They  were 
not  handed  down  from  above,  as  a  reward 
for  good  behavior.  They  were  a  legacy  ac- 
quired by  birth — and  finally  passed  on  to 
their  rightful  heirs. 

"FREEDOM    IS    NOT    ENOUGH" 

Yet  even  they  did  not  suffice.  I  came  here 
twenty  months  ago,  on  an  afternoon  in  June, 
to  say,  "Freedom  Is  not  enough.  You  do 
not  wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  say- 
ing: Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want, 
and  do  as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders 
you  please  .  .  . 

"The  task  Is  to  give  20  million  Negroes  the 
same  chance  as  every  other  American  to  learn 
and  grow,  to  work  and  share  In  society,  to 
develop  their  abilities — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  Individual 
happiness." 

I  have  come  back  to  Howard  today  to 
renew  my  commitment  to  that  task,  and  to 
tell  you  that  so  long  as  I  live,  in  public  or 
private  life,  I  shall  never  retract  or  amend 
that  commitment. 

I  have  seen  what  can  be  done  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are  given  a 
head  start  In  life: 

When  eight  million  others  begin  to  re- 
ceive a  better  education  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools: 

When  millions  of  men  can  find  work  In 
ft  thriving  economy; 

When  millions  of  older  people  have  the 
haunting  fear  of  medical  costs  lifted  from 
them; 

When  young  men  and  women  are  given 
the  chance  to  take  hold  of  their  lives  in 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job  Corps 
programs: 

When  those  without  skills  can  acquire 
them; 

When  nine  million  workers — the  forgotten 
ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder — 


are  assured  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 

I  have  seen  these  things  happen,  and  much 
more — and  I  don't  want  to  turn  back. 

"MILLIONS    ARE   TRAPPED" 

I  know  that  millions  of  men  and  women — 
Negro  and  white — are  still  trapped  In  pov- 
erty. In  dark  city  sliims  and  depressed  rural 
towns.  I  know  that  results  are  slow  In  com- 
ing from  the  best  efforts  men  can  make,  for 
our  adversaries — Ignorance  and  discrimina- 
tion and  the  desparing  conviction  of  fail- 
ure— are  old,  well-entrenched,  and  tough. 

But  despite  the  shortcomings  of  what  we 
have  done  so  far,  despite  the  stubbornness 
of  the  problems  we  face,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  bewail  our  fate;  for  the  last  few  years 
have  convinced  me  that  we  have  the  will, 
and  the  knowledge,  and  the  resources — and 
the  Btubbornnees,  too — to  remain  at  our  task 
until  It  Is  accomplished. 

Ten  short  years  ago  as  a  Senator  I  fought 
to  pass  the  fi^st  Civil  Rights  Act  In  85  years. 
It  was  a  frail  Instrument  Indeed — but  It  was 
only  the  first.  Seven  years  later  as  President, 
I  signed  Into  law  a  measure  that  had  the 
power  to  change  the  conditions  of  life  for 
Negro  Americans,  and  one  year  after  that  we 
opened  the  voting  booths  for  good. 

This  Is  the  work  of  ten  years:  four  civil 
rights  measures  striking  at  the  last  chains 
of  enslavement.  This  was  the  task  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  worked  and  prayed  and 
legislated  to  bring  it  about. 

"ONLY    A   prologue" 

Because  we  have  come  so  far.  I  know  we 
have  the  power  to  go  further;  to  make  the 
past  ten  years  only  a  prolog^ue,  and  the  next 
ten  years  the  time  when  the  Negro  can  say 
at  last:  I  am  a  free  man.  I  believe  It  will 
be  so,  and  I  shall  bend  my  will  to  make  it  so. 

It  is  not  hard  to  feel  this  way,  here  at 
Howard. 

This  campus  has  been  the  home,  and  Is  the 
home  today,  of  men  and  women  who  knew 
their  mission  In  life  was  greater  than  service 
to  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  been  my 
friends.  Some  of  them  have  been  called  to 
the  Federal  service  during  my  Presidency: 

The  great  lawyer.  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good  Marshall: 

Three  distinguished  Jurists,  Judge  Robin- 
son of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Bryant 
and  Judge  W.iddy  of  the  U.S.  District  Court; 

Ambassador  Patricia  Harris; 

Mr.  Hobart  Taylor,  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank; 

Commissioner  John  Duncan  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Frankle  Freeman,  of  the  United  States 
ClvU  Rights  Commission. 

And  Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Scholarships. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  Howard — to- 
gether with  Under  Secretary  Ralph  Bunche  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Senator  Ed  Brooke 
of  Massachusetts,  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  did  not  appoint  are  a  testimony  to  Howard's 
maturity  far  more  compelling  than  the  pass- 
ing of  a  hundred  years. 

For  they  represent  the  fruition  of  an  Ideal : 
that  as  men  become  free  themselves,  they  as- 
sume respKjnslblUty  for  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  others,  regardless  of  race.  These 
men  and  women  are  not  devoting  themselves 
to  Negro  problems  alone,  but  to  the  problems 
of  our  entire  society. 

That  is  your  challenge,  you  who  will  follow 
them.  For  the  work  that  lies  ahead  la  too 
demanding  and  Involves  far  too  many  lives 
In  urgent  need  of  help,  to  be  parcelled  out 
by  race.  Tomorrow's  problems,  when  will  be 
placed  squarely  In  your  hands,  will  not  be 
divided  into  "Negro  problems"  and  "white 
problems."  There  will  be  only  human  prob- 
lems, and  more  than  enough  to  go  around. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  day  Is 
for  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  for  remembrance 
and  wonder. 


Our  prayers  are  to  the  Ood  Who  has 
strengthened  the  will  of  a  great  people.  Our 
remembrance  Is  of  those  who  created  and 
sustained  this  great  university,  and  brought 
here  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  gave  them  the 
power  to  serve  their  fellow  men. 

Our  wonder — our  great  wonder — Is  for  the 
human  spirit,  that  having  endured  Infimte 
wrongs,  can  yet  hold  to  Its  faith  in  the  dlg- 
mty  of  life. 

For  100  years,  that  spirit  has  prevailed  here 
at  Howard  University.     May  It  always  be  so. 

Howard  UNrvERsmr — In  Reteospect  and  in 

Prospect 
(Charter  Day  Banquet  Address  by  Dr.  James 
M.  Nabrlt,  Jr.,  President,  Howard  Univer- 
sity. Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  March  2,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Anderson,  Mr.  Warfield, 
Members  of  the  Board   of  Trustees,   Other 
Platform  Quests,  Howard  University  Alumni, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

We  gather  tonight  In  the  final  event  of  a 
Charter  Day  marking  the  one-hundredth  an- 
mversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Howard  University.  The  day  marks  also  the 
approximate  mld-polnt  of  our  year-long  Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

I  am  glad  on  this  beautiful  and  auspicious 
occasion  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  here, 
for  the  many  contributions  you  have  made 
to  Howard  In  the  past  and  for  thoee  which 
I  am  confident  you  will  make  In  even  larger 
measure  during  the  years  that  are  before  us. 
On  a  day  like  this  In  the  life  of  an  Institu- 
tion it  is  good  for  thoee  intimately  involved 
in  its  life  to  examine  that  institution  seri- 
ously vrith  respect  to  Its  past  and  Its  future. 
I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  speak  tonight  on 
the  subject:  Howard  University  in  Retrospect 
and  in  Prospect.  Manifestly,  I  cannot  do  this 
in  any  exhaustive  way.  I  do  want  to  touch 
on  facts  of  Howard's  past  which  have  im- 
pressed me  for  years  and  which  impress  me 
increasingly  as  the  high  possibilities  in  How- 
ard's future,  Including  our  obligations  to  this 
future  which  we  dare  not  forget  or  neglect. 

At  the  Formal  Opening  of  our  Centennial 
celebration  on  September  19.  we  placed  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  Howard's  relation  to  the 
Washington  community.  We  set  forth  in 
some  detail  the  numerous  Important  ways  in 
which  this  community  has  enriched  the  life 
and  work  of  Howard.  We  called  attention 
also  to  the  significant  contributions  which 
Howard  has  made  to  this  community.  These 
we  need  not  repeat  on  this  occasion.  Our 
year-long  plan  calls  for  special  emphasis  on 
this  Charter  Day  to  be  placed  upon  Howard's 
relation  to  the  Nation — the  Nation  as  repre- 
sented by  Its  central  government  and  as  re- 
flected in  its  far  flung  communities  from 
which  our  students  have  come  and  to  which 
our  graduates  have  gone. 

In  our  statement  on  Howard's  relation  to 
this  community  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
Idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  university  was 
born  In  a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  this  city.  Tonight 
I  wish  to  recall  what  we  all  know,  namely, 
that  one  of  those  officers  was  General  Oliver 
Otis  Howard,  not  only  an  officer  In  the  United 
States  Army  but  also  an  officer  In  the  Nation's 
service  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  Here  marks  the  beginning  of 
our  Federal  Government's  participation  in 
the  life  of  Howard  University. 

The  most  recent  biography  of  General 
Howard — that  of  John  A.  Carpenter — re- 
cords that  "Without  his  (General  Howard's) 
inspirational  leadership,  far-sighted  vision, 
and  the  assistance  he  was  able  to  lend  as 
Bureau  Commissioner  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
this  great  university  In  the  national  capital 
could  have  become  the  important  institu- 
tion it  has  grown  to  be." 

It  is  also  relevant  that  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  committee  appointed  to  ob- 
tain a  charter  for  Howard  from  the  Con- 
gress  consisted   of   three   members   of    the 
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Congress — two  from  the  House  3f  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  from  the  Sena  e.  It  will 
not  escape  you  that  the  spiritual  y  devoted 
officers  of  the  First  Congregation  il  Church 
were  presumably  also  endowed  w;  th  a  keen 
political  sense.  And  for  that  we  have  only 
praise  since  they  were  fashioning  an  in- 
sUtutlon  which  for  a  century  ha^  served  a 
holy  cause. 

What  Wnd  of  a  charter  was  tha  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  such  a  commlttfce  and  the 
wisdom  of  Congress?  First.  It  safactloned  a 
university — not  a  school,  not  a  ojllege,  but 
a  university.  [ 

Mr.  Fred  Brownlee  for  many  ytars  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
used  to  tall  the  story  of  a  man  wBo  Inquired 
of  him  as  to  why  so  many  educitional  In- 
stitutions for  Negroes  in  the  Souljh,  ranging 
from  the  elementary  upward,  ^ere  called 
universities.  Mr.  Brownlee  ansirered  that 
when  a  child  is  born  it  is  given  the  name 
which  it  will  bear  throughout  Iti  Ufe.  An 
educational  institution  at  its  bli  th  should 
be  given  the  name  which  it  Is  expected  to 
bear  In  its  maturity.  Fortunately ,  the  name 
given  Howard  University  at  Its  f  birth  has 
proved  the  right  one  throughout!  these  one 
hundred  years. 

Of  highest  significance  also  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sanctioned  a  university  for  whlc  i  the  only 
specific  qualification  for  admission  was 
"youth,"  under  which,  of  course,  all  of  you 
here  would  have  qualified,  and  I  wpuld  Judge, 
looUng  out  upon  you  tonight,  Iwould  still 
qualify.  There  was  no  specification  In  Ho- 
ward's charter  as  to  race  or  coljor  or  even 
sex  and  that  at  a  time  when  Educational 
institutions  in  America  were  relatively  few 
where  women  could  study  on  the; same  basis 
as  men.  No  other  professional  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  open  to  women. 

Armed  with  this  lnatrumen|t,  Howard 
opened  Its  doors  and  the  first  stjudents  en- 
rolled were  women,  white  womeru  daughters 
of  two  of  Howard's  founders,  kt  its  first 
commencement  In  1870  of  Its  se\  ca  graduates, 
six  were  women.  I 

The  day  was  not  far  off.  however,  before 
Howard  was  taking  fullest  advantage  of  its 
liberal  charter.  Speaking  of  Howard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUt|ves  in  1870, 
three  years  after  Howard  received' Its  charter, 
the  Honorable  George  P.  Hoar  of|  Massachu- 
setts said:  "Let  it  be  remembereil.  too,  that 
in  this  institution  as  in  no  otiier  in  the 
land,  it  Is  believed,  the  Anglo-jsaxon,  the 
Celts,  the  Indian,  the  Mongolian!  the  Greek, 
and  the  African  sit  side  by  side  an  the  same 
benches.  All  races  and  both  sex*  have  here 
In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  a  falk-  and  equal 
favor." 

There  is  small  wonder,  then,  Itbat  about 
this  time  a  reporter  of  the  Washington 
Morning  News  observed  that  "It  is  feared 
that  our  citizens  are  not  aware  that  an  in- 
stitution has  been  established  alt  our  doors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  jrace."  The 
reporter  promised  a  special  article  on  this 
"Interesting"  situation.  ] 

The  first  need  of  the  founder^  of  Howard 
University  was  a  charter.  The  second  was  a 
location — land  and  building — ^here  those 
who  came  could  be  taught.  Whiere  was  the 
money  to  be  found  to  provide  the»e  facilities? 
The  answer  came  from  General  Soward,  who 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Freedm^n's  Bureau, 
ordered  funds  available  to  him  td  be  Invested 
In  land  and  a  building  which  Vere  rented 
to  the  university. 

When  more  land  was  needed  General 
Howard  drew  funds  from  the  Refugees  and 
Freedmen's  Fund  with  which  tp  make  the 
first  payment  on  the  magnlficenjt  site  occu 
pled  In  part  by  Howard  today. 

I  have  called  attention  to  thfe  beginning 
contributions  of  the  Nation  to  Ijoward  Unl 
verslty  and  it  Is  appropriate  thiat  I  should 
say  at  once  that,  with  the  excep^on  of  seven 
years  in  Howard's  history,  the  Federal  Gov 
emment  has  provided  It  with  soine  financial 


support.  During  the  first  six  years  appro- 
priations came  principally  by  the  way  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  From  1879-1880  until 
1928  government  support  came  in  the  form 
of  annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
but  subject  always  to  be  lost  on  a  point  of 
order  by  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1928  the 
Congress  authorized  annual  appropriations 
to  Howard  University  and  these  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  Charter  Day 
Convocation  this  morning  will  recaU  the  un- 
veiling of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Cramton, 
which  will  hang  In  Cramton  Auditorium. 
The  auditorium  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Cram- 
ton in  appreciation  of  his  signal  contribution 
as  a  member  of  Congress  to  making  possible 
the  legislation  authorizing  annual  appro- 
priations to  Howard. 

The  Interest  In  and  support  of  Howard  by 
the  Federal  Government  have  not  been 
limited  to  grants  of  money.  Counsel  of  offi- 
cers of  Government  has  been  readily  avail- 
able as  well  as  appropriate  assistance  In  other 
forms. 

In  the  above  ways  and  otherwise  Howard 
has  been  richly  served  by  the  Nation. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Nation  to  Howard.  I  can 
now  say  that  in  Howard's  contribution  to  our 
country  we  can  tonight  feel  a  sense  of  pride. 
In  the  absence  of  Howard  or  a  similar 
Institution,  what  today  would  be  the  state 
of  the  education  of  the  American  Negro, 
especially  in  the  professions.  Whence  would 
have  come  the  many  doctors,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, lawyers,  engineers,  architects, 
trained  ministers,  trained  social  workers 
graduates  In  the  held  of  art.  teachers  and 
others  whom  Howard  has  been  graduating 
for  so  many  years? 

Even  now  the  Negro  graduates  of  all 
American  colleges  and  universities  do  not 
approach  meeting  the  needs  of  one-tenth 
of  the  American  population.  Subtract  those 
who  annually  pass  from  Howard  Into  the 
service  of  the  American  society  and  the 
situation  would  be  grievous  Indeed. 

Howard  graduates  have  served  the  peo- 
ple in  all  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union.  In 
the  great  cities,  the  small  towns,  the  rural 
areas  they  are  to  be  found.  Some  within 
narrow  confines  serve  quietly  and  unherald- 
ed. Others  are  distinguished  across  na- 
tional and  International  boundaries.  Their 
voices  are  heard,  their  books  are  read,  their 
art  is  displayed,  their  skill  Is  praised  in 
many  lands. 

Howard's  contribution  to  American  life 
is  not  confined  to  the  number  of  Its  grad- 
uates. Its  other  great  role  is  the  number 
of  youth  who  are  inspired  by  its  graduates 
to  an  achievement  beyond  the  ordinary  In 
whatever  Institution  or  field  this  achieve- 
ment may  occur.  There  are  many  towns 
where  at  one  time  a  Howard  graduate  was 
the  sole  Negro  in  some  profession  but  which 
are  now  blessed  by  other  professional  men 
and  women  whom  he  Inspired. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  has  been  In 
the  nature  of  a  brief  review  of  contribu- 
tions of  this  Nation  to  Howard  and  of  some 
of  the  gifts  of  Howard  to  the  Nation.  I 
wish  now  to  speak  of  the  future  and  of 
two  Important  roles  which  Howard  is  obliged 
to  assiime  as  It  enters  its  second  century. 
One  of  these  Is  the  search  for  truth. 

Those  who  have  suffered  from  the  Irra- 
tional acts  of  a  larger  and  stronger  commu- 
nity should  be  the  first  to  yearn  for  centers 
of  learning  dedicated  to  reaching  reasoned 
and  objective  conclusions  in  relation  to  the 
critical  problems  of  the  times.  It  Is  my 
belief,  moreover,  that  society  will  In  time 
learn  to  protect  and  support  with  increased 
liberality  universities  In  their  objective  pur- 
suit of  truth  even  when  that  society  does  not 
heed  the  counsels  of  these  universities. 

We  know  that  this  kind  of  objectivity  can- 
not at  present  be  expected  of  the  masses  of 
society  for  they  themselves  have  long  been 


the  victims  of  superficial  thinking,  emotion 
laden  attitudes,  and  unreasoned  acts.  And 
yet,  these  are  largely  the  people  who  have 
the  most  votes,  spend  the  most  money,  who 
determine  in  large  measure  who  will  govern 
a  nation,  what  good  men  will  make,  In  short, 
what  the  nature  of  our  society  will  be. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  different 
climate,  a  different  voice.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  a  place  respected  pre-eminently  lor 
its  search  for  truth  only,  and  protected  in 
that  search.  One  such  place  should  be  the 
university — pre-eminently  the  university. 

This  will  be  the  place  of  the  open  mind 
where  scholars  arrive  at  plateaus  of  thought 
and  pause  to  breathe,  but  not  to  worship. 
Their  religion  will  be  the  untiring  search  and 
promulgation  of  truth  and  even  living  by 
that  truth. 

In  such  a  cUmate  the  emotional  attach- 
ment to  undigested  crumbs  of  thought  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  society  exists  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Moreover,  those  who  compose 
this  community  will  come  Increasingly  to  be 
respected  by  society  and  depended  upon  for 
objective,  undlstorted  Judgments  on  the 
great  and  disturbing  problems  of  society. 
Out  of  this  university  community,  more- 
over, will  go  graduates  carrying  this  spirit 
into  the  larger  world 

Indeed,  a  chief  business  of  the  community 
which  we  call  the  university  will  be  to  labor 
with  the  facts  on  which  the  great  and  deter- 
minative Judgments  in  society  are  made,  to 
make  such  Judgments  and  to  help  build 
a  wider  society  which  increasingly  can  and 
will  make  such  Judgments. 

The  university  will  be  a  setting  where  the 
searcher  for  truth  can  be  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent and  yet  detached  from  it.  His  purpose 
will  not  be  the  craze  for  propagandizing 
which  arouses  men's  passions  and  despoils 
their  Judgments  but  rather  the  constant, 
untiring  search  for  truth  and  the  sober, 
dispassionate  teaching  of  that  truth  once  it 
has  been  discovered. 

The  scholar  will  not  be  without  passion 
but  his  passion  will  be  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  its  dissemination.  He  will  have  convic- 
tions but  they  will  be  convictions  always 
subject  to  reason  and  newly  discovered  truth. 
He  will  not  be  moved  passionately  by  every 
wind  of  change  that  blows  but  neither  wUl 
be  wedded  unqualifiedly  to  a  once  held  con- 
viction. He  win  be  a  man  whom  society 
trusts  because  he  vrill  never  be  a  self  server 
but  always  the  servant  of  truth  as  he  sees  It. 
This  man's  greatest  Joy  will  come  at  the 
moment  of  what  he  feels  is  a  new  dis- 
covery. But  he  will  not  lose  his  head, 
mount  the  platform,  condemn  every  con- 
trary view  and  organize  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  support  of  his  discovery.  He 
will  test  and  retest  and  argue  with  himself 
and  others  until  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is 
laid  bare  and  some  intellectual  consensus 
is  achieved. 

In  the  presence  of  social  change  this  Is 
what  should  transpire  in  a  university. 
There,  of  course,  old  truths  wUl  be  taught, 
discipline  will  be  Inculcated.  But  some- 
where in  o\ir  society  new  truths  must  be 
discovered  and  Increasingly  the  university, 
in  my  view,  should  be  that  place  especially. 
It  is  here  where  students  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  practice  of  discovery  will 
be  so  trained  and  so  inspired  that  in  their 
post-university  years  they  will  never  cease 
to  be  devoted  searchers  after  truth. 

We  know  that  there  are  now  universities 
which  approach  this  Ideal  in  spite  of  grow- 
ing pressures  upon  them  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  I  wish  to  see  In  Howard  University 
increasingly  a  place  of  discovery  and  the 
inspired  transmission  of  its  discoveries.  This 
is  the  reason  that,  when  I  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Howard,  I  placed  great  empha- 
sis upon  research  and  teaching.  These  are 
the  two  great  functions  of  a  true  university. 
And  by  research  I  have  in  mind  for  the  more 
mature  scholars  the  searching  of  answers  to 
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the  great  problems  now  faced  bj  our  world 
in  flux. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  Howard 
selected  as  Its  Centennial  theme,  "The  Uni- 
versity in  a  Changing  Society."  It  was  in 
search  of  the  validation  of  such  thoughts 
that  it  organized  a  Pre-Charter  Day  Confer- 
ence around  this  theme. 

Tou  have  seen  the  announcement  of  this 
conference  and  I  hope  some  of  you  par- 
ticipated in  it.  If  you  were  not  present  I 
remind  you  of  the  problems  which  were  dis- 
cussed: One,  "Race  and  Nationalism  as 
Revolutionary  World  Forces;"  two,  "Human 
Needs  and  Aspirations  in  Developed  and  De- 
veloping Societies; "  three,  "Time,  Leisure  and 
the  Computer:  The  Crisis  of  Modern  Tech- 
nology;" and  four,  "The  Revolutions  in 
Value  and  Belief." 

Papers  on  these  subjects  were  read  by 
scholars  of  world-wide  recognition.  Panels 
of  able  scholars  and  students  questioned  and 
debated  these  subjects. 

It  w£is  not  asked  that  the  distinguished 
participants  in  the  conference  announce  new 
and  necessarily  world  moving  conclusions  in 
reference  to  each  of  these  problems  although 
one  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  such 
»n  event.  What  we  had  in  mind  was  the 
demonstration  of  a  university's  responsibility 
for  serious  search  in  the  presence  of  such 
serious  problems  as  these  four. 

Race  and  Nationalism  are  at  the  root  of 
agonies  from  which  mankind  has  suffered 
long  enough.  If  the  past  has  any  lesson  for 
us,  it  is  that.  Political  entitles,  economic 
forces,  ecclesiastical  establishments  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  us  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  racial  and  national  hates 
and  rivalries.  These  forces  too  often  have 
their  own  ends  to  serve,  scnnetlmes  petty, 
self-seeking  ends.  In  these  clrcimastances 
men  and  women — learned,  disciplines,  ob- 
jective, non-self  seeking — can  make  an 
inestimable  contribution  to  mankind's 
thinking  and  to  the  solution  of  Its  problems. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  of 
the  four  topics  of  the  Pre-Charter  Day  Con- 
ference one  can  say  of  the  other  three — they 
cry  for  analysis  and  treatment  by  the  Na- 
tion's best  minds — indeed  the  world's  best 
minds  and  non-self  seeking  scholars. 

For  us  this  conference  was  an  example  of 
the  search  for  truth  in  a  unlverslty-wlde 
fashion  that  must  characterize  Howard's 
future  as  it  has  to  a  degree,  characterized  Its 
past.  We  shall  continue  to  train,  in  the 
finest  way  we  can,  men  and  women  for  the 
professions.  But  we  shall  also  make  every 
effort  to  prepare  these  leaders  in  their  pro- 
fessions to  be  leaders  also  with  a  passion  for 
laying  hold  of  the  great  Issues  of  their  so- 
ciety; leaders  able  to  arrive  at  dispassionate 
views  on  great  issues  and  to  provide  guidance 
for  those  less  fortunate. 

There  is  another  role  to  which  the  uni- 
versity is  being  called  today  and  to  which, 
surely,  Howard  University  should  be  dedi- 
cated. That  role  is  the  university's  dis- 
charge of  its  responsibilities  to  its  commu- 
nity. 

"Town  and  gown"  is  a  phrase  reminiscent 
of  a  past  relationship  of  universities  and 
communities.  It  is  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  a  period  marred  not  only  by  aloofness  but 
by  bitterness,  quarrels,  even  bloodshed. 
Moreover,  in  the  light  of  our  discussion  of 
the  university  as  a  place  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  one  might  wonder  how  that  loftly 
concept  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
a  university  concerned  with  the  practical 
problems  of  its  surrounding  community. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  truth 
with  which  we  are  concerned  here  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  isolation  from  the  people; 
torough  the  knowledge  of  higher  mathemat- 
la  or  pure  logic.  The  problems  posed  by 
the  four  topics  in  our  conference  Just  ended 
involve  people — communities,  small  commu- 
Wiles,  large  communities,  even  continents. 
These  communities  are  potential  laboratories 


for  the  seeker  of  answers  to  a  multitude  of 
social  problems. 

There  must  somehow  be  a  bond  between 
the  privileged  and  the  lesser  privileged,  be- 
tween the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  How- 
ard has  discovered  that  work,  research  among 
people — whatever  one  might  call  it — Is  a 
bond-welding  experience,  a  partial  solution, 
at  least,  to  the  problem  of  alienation. 

There  is  clear  logic  and  urgency  demand- 
ing an  understanding,  sympathetic  relation 
between  a  university  and  the  people  which 
it  is  preparing  men  and  women  to  serve. 
How  can  students  stand  aloof  from  the  {jeo- 
ple  at  their  door  while  they  are  studying 
and  then  somehow  miraculously  work  with 
them  understandingly,  sympathetically  when 
they  put  off  their  caps  and  gowns  and  put 
up  their  shingles? 

The  problems  of  establishing  a  helpful, 
educationally  sound  relationship  between  a 
university  and  the  community  are  many  and 
difficult  and  increasingly  American  universi- 
ties are  searching  for  their  solutions.  Howard 
has  experience  In  relation  to  this  problem 
and  has  learned  some  lessons.  It  has  learned 
that  in  reaching  out  to  the  community.  Iden- 
tifying Itself  with  that  community,  a  uni- 
versity is  not  only  proving  a  great  service  to 
the  people  there  but  is  finding  a  rich  con- 
tribution to  itself. 

We  speak  of  the  revolutions  of  our  time. 
One  of  these  revolutions  Is  the  resistance 
of  the  masses  against  any  aloofness  from 
them  which  they  suspect  In  another  social 
class.  They  may  need  to  call  upon  the  teach- 
er, the  preacher,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  in 
days  of  their  need.  They  and  their  leaders, 
however,  are  only  biding  their  time  when  by 
virtue  of  numbers  and  organization,  they 
will  no  longer  ask  for  the  services  of  the 
trsilned  but  demand  them  and  upon  their 
own  terms.  Already  in  response  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  people  we  have  social 
security,  medicare,  legal  services  to  the  poor 
and  Important  reforms  in  court  procedures. 
In  a  university  like  Howard  the  students, 
and  Indeed,  the  faculty  and  officers,  come 
from  the  people.  It  is  a  university  like 
Howard  that  should  set  an  example  of  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  make  itself  a  part 
of  the  community,  an  intimate  part  of  the 
people. 

I  repeat  that  we  have  some  experience  in 
this  direction  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
in  following  this  course  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  Howard  can  make  in 
the  years  that  are  before  us. 

And  so.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  in  these 
few  minutes  I  have  tried  to  say,  what  to 
have  been  said  properly,  would  have  taken 
hours — even  days — perhaps.  But  I  believe 
you  understand.  We  are  a  part  of  the  same 
tradition.  We  share  the  same  convictions. 
We  are  borne  up  by  the  same  hopes.  And 
this,  In  great  measure.  Is  because  our  lives 
have  been  touched,  indeed,  in  large  part, 
molded  by  the  institution  in  the  name  of 
which  we  meet  at  this  hour. 

I  thank  you  again  for  coming  here  to- 
night. I  bid  Godspeed  to  you  as  you  go 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  and 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  realization  of  your 
highest  aspirations! 


PENALTIES    OP    OVERCONCENTRA- 
■nON  IN  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HxmcATE]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most dally  we  are  confronted  with  the 


penalties  of  overconcentration  In  urban 
America,  and  hear  of  a  new  proposal  to 
solve  one  of  the  many  problems  of  our 
crowded  cities.  Generally,  these  solu- 
tions carry  the  seeds  of  further  problems 
and  astronomical  price  tags,  making 
them  impracticable  in  the  face  of  more 
pressing  needs. 

Thus  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  piling  people 
upon  people — and  problem  upon  prob- 
lem— in  megalopolltan  America.  This 
alternative  is  rural  America,  rich  in  so 
many  of  the  things  which  are  denied  to 
city  dwellers — open  space,  abundant 
natural  resources,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature.  But  this  practical  alternative 
is  being  overlooked  in  our  preoccupation 
with  the  agonies  of  city  man. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  take  stock  of 
rural  America,  its  problems  and  Its  potential 
to  everyone. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  Norman  M. 
Clapp,  said  last  week  to  the  more  than 
9,000  persons  attending  the  25th  armual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

To  hold  people  in  the  rural  areas  rather 
than  drive  them  into  the  cities  .  .  .  there 
must  be  greater  economic  opportunities  .  .  . 
in  rural  areas.  As  machines  replace  people 
in  agriculture,  productive  places  must  be 
found  for  people  elsewhere  in  rural  America. 
There  must  be  new  Industry  developed  in 
rural  areas.  The  standard  of  living,  both  in 
terms  of  income  and  convenience,  must  be 
able  to  match  the  attractions  of  urban 
standards  of  living. 

He  said. 

Mr.  Clapp  also  discussed  the  role  elec- 
trification will  have  in  regenerating  rural 
America  and  some  of  the  challenges  the 
rural  electric  system  will  face  in  the 
future. 

To  give  you  opportunity  to  read  his 
interesting  talk,  I  submit  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Clapp's  ad- 
dress, "Action  in  the  Public  Interest": 

Action  in  the  Public  Interbst 
(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administra- 
tor, Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Febniary  20-24, 
1967) 

A  Silver  Anniversary  annual  meeting  such 
as  this  is  usually  an  occasion  for  retrospect, 
a  time  to  look  back  over  the  years  and  re- 
view the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  But 
this  Is  not  the  usual  kind  of  meeting.  The 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion is  not  the  usual  kind  of  organization. 
As  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
they  are  distinctly  unusual,  for  they  are  part 
of  the  miracle  of  rural  electrification  In 
America.  Moreover,  they  are  but  a  prelude 
for  the  still  unfinished  business  which  lies 
ahead  of  us  aU. 

So  while  there  is  a  noticeable  glow  of 
pride  In  this  great  auditortiun  today  over 
the  progress  of  the  past,  the  air  of  concern 
Is  definitely  directed  toward  the  future. 
While  there  is  a  rich  history  for  thoughtful 
contemplation,  the  accent  here  this  week  Is 
on  action. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  been  an  action  program  from  the 
beginning.  It  took  action  to  bring  even 
basic  electric  service  to  the  90  percent  of 
American  farms  that  did  not  have  central 
station    electric    service    back    in    1936.    It 
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took  acUon  to  form  an  electric  cooperative 
when  the  power  company  refused  to  extend 
Tervlce  to"^^  consumers  I'  took  «:t  on 
to  arrange  the  financing,  to  building  the 
faclUtles,  and  bring  light  where  daJkness  had 
prevailed. 

It  has  taken  action— and  plenty  of  it— 
to  keep  rural  electrification  movlnf  ahead  m 
the  f*ce  of  selfish  and  determined  opposi- 
tion. ^ 

It  has  taken  action  to  build  yottr  nation- 
al association  from  a  group  of  118  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  when  It  was  launched  25 
vears  ago  to  Its  present  membership  of  979 
strong.  Those  of  you  ^^°  J^^e^^'J^ 
first  uinual  meeting  of  about  l.OOO  delegates 
and  friends  know  the  kind  of  action  it  has 
taken  to  make  possible  a  tremendous  gaUi- 
enng  of  this  size,  nearly  10,000  people,  for 
this  SUver  Anniversary  meeting. 

It  has  taken  action— by  you  and  by  your 
representatives  In  Oovemmeni  It  has 
taken  the  leadership  of  a  succession  of 
Presidents  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
President  Johnson.  It  has  taken  repeated 
action  from  the  Congresses  of  «he  United 
States.  It  has  taken  action  in  the  state 
houses  across  this  land  of  ours. 

So  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your 
renewed  "Accent  on  Action"— J9e7  style. 
But  I  am  sure,  you  who  have  fought  the 
battle  of  rural  electrification  woulfl  be  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  action  alone  Is 
not  enough. 

Naked  action  without  justice-^wlthout  a 
Justifiable  and  acceptable  caus«— wUl  not 
succeed  long  In  a  democratic  society.  Ac- 
ceptance of  pubUc  aid  and  support  without 
a  reciprocal  sense  of  public  reyponslblllty 
must  likewise  be  of  uneasy  duration. 

It  was  action  coupled  with  t^e  acknowl- 
edged righteousness  of  their  c»use  which 
has  from  the  very  outset,  made  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  a  moving  force  in 
America.  It  has  been  a  cause  which  people 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  country  could  and 
did  understand  when  It  meant  i  the  differ- 
ence between  Ught  and  darkness  for  rural 

people.  I  , 

But  the  lights  are  on  now  Ini  most  rural 
homes.  An  increasingly  urban  American 
public  has  turned  Its  attention  to  other 
seemingly  more  pressing  and  Immediate 
problems. 

Consequently,  as  we  move  forviard  to  meet 
the  inescapable  problems  of  ntral  electri- 
fication in  a  growing  America.  We  must  ^ve 
greater  attention  than  ever  beltore  to  the 
need  of  renewed  public  understanding.  We 
must  make  It  crystal  clear  thajt  our  cause 
is  the  same.  The  problems  of!  rural  elec- 
trification, less  dramatic  perhtps  but  far 
more  complex  than  25  years  ago.  are  still 
vital  to  the  public  Interest. 

We  have  to  talk  about  this  Joint  enter- 
prise of  ours  so  often  as  "rural*"  electrlflca- 
tlon  because  of  the  very  special  problems 
confronting  those  who  try  to  bring  electric 
service  to  rural  areas.  But  rea^ly  as  a  pro- 
gram, this  Is  a  part  of  nationwide  electrifi- 
cation. Good  low-cost  electric  service  Is 
vital  to  the  life  and  economic  development 
of  rural  areas.  The  needs  of  rval  America 
are  part  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  Rural 
problems  are  everyone's  problepas  for  they 
must  be  solved— Just  as  urbfcn  problems 
must  be  solved— If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
maximum  potential  of  our  national  life  and 
a  balanced  development  of  o*r  resources. 
Including  the  greatest  resourcf  of  all,  our 
people.  I 

In  the  face  of  a  persistent  trowing  con- 
centration of  people  in  the  urfjan  commu- 
nities of  America  and  the  adi*itted  trends 
toward  the  urbanization  of  our  society,  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  all  of  jus.  not  Just 
folks  like  you  from  rural  Am^lca.  but  the 
people  who  live  In  the  cities  as:  well,  to  take 
stock  of  rural  America,  Ite  pro»lems  and  Its 
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potential  value  to  everyone. 
Rural  America  Is  97  percentj  of  the  land 


mass  of  the  United  States.  It  la  3,440,000 
square  miles  of  geography,  much  of  "cov- 
ered with  fertUe  soil— some  of  the  finest 
In  the  world— which  produces  the  most 
abundant  food  supply  ever  known  to  man. 
It  Is  covered  by  great  forests  which  supply 
raw  material  for  great  industries,  as  well 
as  provide  a  priceless  contribution  to 
America's  scenic  wealth  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  value  to  all.  Beneath  the  surface 
of  rural  America  are  located  untold  riches 
of  mineral  resources,  which  along  with  food 
and  fiber,  are  basic  Ingredients  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  necessary  support  of 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

Here  Is  the  source  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply.  Here  U  the  source  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  raw  materials.  Here, 
too,  Is  a  vast  market— well  over  $100  bU- 
llon— for  American  mdustry  around  which 
our  great  cities  are  built.  Here  are  good 
places  to  live,  places  to  play.  Here  U  the 
space  to  absorb  the  Nation's  growing  popu- 
lation without  further  crowding  already 
over-crowded  cities. 

To  hold  people  In  the  rural  areas  rather 
than  drive  them  Into  the  cities  to  add  to 
the  already  grave  problems  of  the  cities, 
there  must  be  greater  economic  opportuni- 
ties provided  for  people  in  the  rural  areas. 
As  machines  replace  people  In  agrlcultxu-e. 
productive  places  must  be  found  for  people 
elsewhere  In  rural  America.  There  must  be 
new  Industry  developed  In  rural  areas.  The 
standard  of  living,  both  in  terms  of  Income 
and  convenience,  mxist  be  able  to  match  the 
attractions  of  urban  standards  of  living. 

Yesterday  you  heard  the  chaUenge  so 
forcefully  presented  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey—that you,  the  leaders  of  Americas 
rural  electric  systems,  step  up  rural  growth— 
electrlcallv.  .  ^ 

You  canl  Electricity  Is  that  vital  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  whether  It  be  rural  or  urban. 
Your  cooperative  organizations  are  likewise 
that  vital  to  the  life  of  the  rural  com- 
munities they  serve. 

But  this  Is  going  to  take  capital— great 
quantities  of  it— greater  than  we  have  been 
supplying  to  date.  Electricity,  Just  like 
telephone  service,  water,  and  transportation, 
is  a  necessary  key  to  economic  development 
of  any  area,  rural  or  urban,  and  the  capital 
needs  for  rural  electric  service  are  growing 
at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  record  you  have 
made  with  the  capital  which  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  REA  program  over  the  past 
32  years.  Six  billion  doUars  of  REA  loan 
funds  have  been  provided  for  electric  faclU- 
tles these  past  32  years. 

But  as  we  study  the  future  needs  of  rural 
electric  systems  In  this  rapidly  growing  In- 
dustry, we  estimate  they  will  require  $8  bU- 
llon  of  new  capital  in  the  next  15  years,  or 
S2  billion  more  In  the  next  15  years  than  has 
been  provided  In  the  past  32  years.  With  all 
of  the  pressures  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  Is 
totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  rapidly 
expanding  capital  needs  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  can  be  met  In  the  future  solely 
through  the  RBA  direct  loan  program. 

It  Is  certainly  fair  and  proper— and  In  the 
public  interest^that  the  REA  loan  program 
with  Its  favorable  rate  of  Interest  be  con- 
tinued unimpaired  for  the  aaslstance  of 
those  rural  systems  that  must  have  this  kind 
of  financing,  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  greater  participation  of 
private  capital.  It  Is  fair  and  proper— and  In 
the  public  Interest— that  such  kinds  of  sup- 
plemental financing  be  provided  Instead. 

We  can  properly  ask  for  public  support 
In  the  solution  of  this  problem  because  city 
people  as  well  as  farm  or  rural  people  have 
a  common  stake  In  the  continued  benefits 
of  rural  electrification.  But  If  we  are  en- 
titled to  public  support,  we  also  have  a 
public  responsibility— an  obUgation  to  act 
responsibly— not  Just  In  a  narrow  self-in- 
terest but  responsive  to  the  public  Interest 
which  Is  our  Justification. 


What  does  all  this  mean  In  relation  to 
o\ir  present  problems — specifically? 

First  of  all  It  means  that  our  actions— 
yours  through  your  cooperative  organizations 
as  well  as  ours  In  REA — must  clearly  and 
Bteadfastiy  be  committed,  by  word  and  deed, 
to  objectives  consistent  with  the  public  ob- 
jectives of  the  rural  electrification  program. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  niral  electrlflca. 
tion  program  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
to  bring  the  blessings  of  electric  service  to 
niral  people  so  that  they  could  enjoy  them 
and  profit  from  them  Just  as  do  the  people  la 
our  towns  and  cities. 

This  means  that  the  service  must  be  u 
readUy  available  In  the  country  as  In  the  city. 
This  Is  the  significance  of  our  objective  of 
area  coverage.  ,.     .^  ^ 

It  also  means  that  the  service  should  be 
as  good  and  as  economical  as  the  service 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  This  Is  the  slgnlfl. 
cance  of  our  objective  of  parity  of  rates  and 

service.  i.     ,j  u 

It  means  too  that  the  service  should  be 
available  not  only  now  but  indefinitely  Into 
the  future.  This  Is  the  significance  of  our 
objective  of  building  strong  permanent  sys- 
tema  of  sound  management,  adequate  fi- 
nancial reserves,  and  proper  territorial 
protection. 

These  are  the  pubUc  objectives  of  the  rural 
electrification  program.  It  Is  to  achieve 
these  objectives  that  favorable  financing  and 
technical  assistance  have  been  made  available 
to  rural  electric  systems  through  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  rural  service. 

The  public  has  supported,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment, will  continue  to  support  necessary 
assUtance  to  the  rural  systems  to  achieve 
these  objectives  because  they  are  recognized 
as  fair  and  Just. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  let  me  say 
that  I  see  no  public  commitment  or  Incllna- 
tlon  to  provide  Federal  assUtance  through 
the  REA  program  to  provide  advantages  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  going  beyond  these  objectives.  Those 
who  m  their  enthusiasm  for  the  ultimate  In 
cheap  electricity  or  through  their  Involve- 
ment m  battles  over  other  Issues,  subordi- 
nate the  rural  electrification  program  to 
other  goals  are  Inviting  public  repudiation 
and  disaster  for  the  entire  program. 

The  free  exchange  of  opinion  through  pub- 
lic and  private  debate  Is  an  indispensable 
tool  of  democratic  decision  making.  The  so- 
called  parity  concept  of  the  REA  program 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  debate  In  your 
ranks  this  past  year  and  may  be  the  subject 
of  more  debate  here  at  your  annual  meeting 
this  week.  You  may  be  called  upon  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  to  whether  you,  as  a 
leader  In  rural  electrification,  accept  or  re- 
ject the  parity  objective  for  rural  elecWc 
service  as  a  basic  criterion  for  action  In  thu 
program.  Any  hasty,  lU-advlsed.  unrealistic, 
or  \mlformed  expression  from  this  nieeUng 
could  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  the  public 
tmderstanding  and  support  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program. 

Parity  of  opportunity,  parity  of  treatment, 
parity  of  retvim  are  all  weU  established  as  a 
Just  and  proper  objective  of  public  policy  in 
deaUng  with  the  problems  of  people  who  an 
seriously  dlsdvantaged  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Rural  free  delivery  of  mall,  the  fam 
commodity  programs,  our  vast  system  of  puD- 
lie  highways  are  aU  examples  of  broad  public 
commitments  to  help  the  rural  areas  over- 
come major  disadvantages  of  rural  people. 
So  are  the  rural  electrification  and  TVi^i 
telephone  programs.  But  to  assume  that  tne 
public  assistance  available  under  these  pro- 
grams Is  made  available  to  provide  special 
advantages  to  rural  people,  above  and  beyona 
advantages  enjoyed  by  others.  Is  a  gross  mu- 
understandlng  of  public  opinion  and  puDiic 

policy.  _ 

To  take  the  position  that  2  percent  financ- 
ing made  available  at  some  pubUc  cost  shouiQ 
be  used  to  bring  rates  to  rural  consumer* 
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below  the  rates  available  to  urban  consumers 
would  Impress  the  average  urban  taxpayer 
about  as  favorably  as  a  proposal  to  add  to 
BPD  services  by  giving  rural  patrons  a  special 
discoimt  on  their  postage  stamp  purchases. 
Parity  and  equal  advantage,  yes;  but  spe- 
cial advantage,  no.  And  If  I  know  rural 
people,  that  Is  the  way  they  feel  about  it  too. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  the  confusion  which 
seems  to  prevail  In  some  quarters  over  the 
meaning  of  an  old  and  honorable  term,  yard- 
stick. Let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  need 
be  no  disagreement  In  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  over  the  need  for  good  sound 
yardsticks  In  the  electric  industry  by  which 
the  performance  of  all  electric  systems  can  be 
measured.  The  giant  public  power  systems, 
such  as  TVA  and  Bonneville,  are  such  yard- 
sticks. They  have  set  a  pace  for  the  electric 
mdustry  which  has  demanded  better  and 
more  efficient  performance  from  the  utility 
systems  which  come  Into  competition  with 
their  example. 

The  REA-flnanced  rural  systems  have  been 
an  effective  and  Important  yardstick  In  the 
field  of  rural  service,  but  they  cannot  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  a  yardstick  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  It  Is  completely  unreal- 
istic and  misleading  to  attempt  to  represent 
niral  systems  averaging  3.5  consumers  per 
mile  of  line  with  gross  annual  revenues  of 
only  $516  per  mile  of  line  as  a  pacesetter  for 
urban-based  systems  with  10  times  the  den- 
sity and  15  times  the  revenue  base. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  REA-financed  rural  systems  still 
have  not  attained  the  parity  rate  objective 
If  their  rates  are  compared  to  the  rates 
charged  for  comparable  usage  In  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  cities. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it;  our 
commitment  to  the  parity  objective  Is  by  no 
means  a  high-rate  policy.  Under  REA 
policies  since  July  1961,  REA  borrowers  have 
adopted  nearly  500  rate  reductions  which  will 
provide  savings  of  nearly  $17  million  a  year 
to  the  consumers  of  REA-flnanced  rural  sys- 
tems. Last  year  alone  you  made  151  rate  re- 
ductions amounting  to  annual  savings  of  $4.6 
million.  Compare  this  with  the  14  rate  re- 
ductions with  annual  savings  of  only  $380.- 
000  made  the  year  before  our  current  policies 
went  Into  effect. 

If  we  can  achieve  complete  parity  of  rates 
between  the  REA-flnanced  rural  systems  and 
those  available  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
their  areas,  this  will  be  one  of  the  monu- 
mental achievements  of  the  REA  program. 
If  it  could  be  done  today  It  would  save  the 
present  consumers  on  the  REA-flnanced 
electric  systems  across  this  land  an  addition- 
al $55  million  annually  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  service  under  present  rates. 

Our  public  responsibilities  Imply  a  second 
kind  of  obligation.  Not  only  must  we  hold 
steadfast  In  support  of  the  public  objec- 
tives of  the  rural  electrification  program  It- 
self, but  we  must  also  be  responsive  to  the 
public  objectives  expressed  In  other  laws 
and  other  public  programs  where  our  activi- 
ties become  Involved. 

In  short,  we  must  shoulder  our  general  re- 
sponsibilities as  good,  law-abiding,  public 
spirited  citizens.  Good  citizenship  Is  an  ob- 
ligation Incumbent  upon  us  all,  personally 
and  officially,  as  representatives  of  rural  elec- 
trification, It  is  an  obligation  Incumbent 
upon  our  respective  agencies  nad  organiza- 
tions. 

There  Is  a  special  meaning  In  this  eus  we 
face  our  broad  power  supply  problems  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  which  It  ruled  It  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  REA-financed  electric  co- 
operatives under  the  Federal  Power  Act  as 
now  written.  Is  an  Important  victory  for  the 
rural  electric  systems  and  the  REA  program. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  a 
Arm  position  before  the  Commission  In  sup- 


port of  Dalryland  Power  Cooperative.  Mlnn- 
kota  Power  Cooperative,  and  South  Central 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  the  cooperatives 
Involved  in  the  proceeding.  We  believed 
strongly  the  Congressional  intent  was  clearly 
that  REA-financed  rural  electric  cooperatives 
were  not  to  be  subjected  to  FPC  Jurisdic- 
tion. We  believe  as  strongly  It  Is  not  sound 
public  policy  to  impose  superfluous  public 
supervision  over  cooperative  organizations 
In  the  name  of  consumer  and  Investor  pro- 
tection when  In  cooperative  organizations 
the  Investors  and  consumers  are  the  owners 
and  are  thus  completely  capable  of  protect- 
ing themselves. 

So  we  have  welcomed,  along  with  you,  the 
forthright  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  this  case. 

The  Commlslson  pointed  out,  however, 
that  even  though  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  delegate  to  It  any  supervisory  authority 
over  REA-financed  cooperatives,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  some  problems  which  may  have 
to  be  met  In  the  public  Interest.  As  the 
scale  and  scope  of  the  bulk  power  supply 
systems  furnishing  power  for  the  Nation  ex- 
pand and  as  they  become  more  Intricately 
interlocked,  there  Is  a  mounting  public  In- 
terest and  concern  over  the  need  for  more 
adequate  standards  of  reliability  to  protect 
the  general  public.  The  consequences  of  the 
massive  Northeast  blackout  a  year  ago  dem- 
onstrated how  vitally  the  public  is  concerned 
In  the  reliability  of  Interconnected  bulk 
power  systems  and  power  pools. 

If  the  REA-financed  rural  systems  are  to 
share  fully  In  the  economies  of  large  scale 
power  supply  and  the  advancing  technology 
of  the  electric  Industry,  your  power  supply 
systems  must  be  able  to  participate  fully  In 
the  major  bulk  power  pools  of  the  Nation. 

And  yet  participation  of  REA-financed 
power  supply  cooperatives  In  these  interstate 
p>ools  necessarily  affects  not  Just  their  own 
consumers  and  Investors,  but  through  the 
pool  relationships,  the  consumers  and  In- 
vestors of  other,  non-REA-financed,  non- 
cooperative  systems  as  well.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  public  Interest  in  these  rela- 
tionships and  optimum  reliability  In  the 
basic  power  supply  systems  of  the  Nation  will 
require  new  legislation  affecting  all  organiza- 
tions participating  In  these  bulk  power  sys- 
tems of  national  Impact. 

On  the  one  hand  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
welcome  the  FPC  decision  In  the  Dalryland, 
Mlnnkota,  South  Central  case.  On  the  other 
I  am  equally  sure  the  REA-financed  power 
supply  coopveratlvee  are  sensitive  to  their 
general  public  responsibilities.  There  Is  an 
Important  distinction  in  dealing  with  those 
public  responsibilities  on  a  limited  basis 
through  carefully  drawn  positive  legislation, 
rather  than  by  acceptance  of  a  position  which 
could  Imply  blanket  Jurisdiction  over  all 
electric  cooperatives  and  Jurisdiction  over 
their  relations  with  their  own  owner-mem- 
bers. 

So  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  with 
the  Important  clarification  which  the  recent 
FPC  decision  now  gives  us,  we  need  now  to 
give  ftirther  constructive  attention  to  the 
problem  of  how  cooperative  power  supply 
systems  which  are  or  will  be  a  part  of  Inter- 
state pools  or  Interconnected  bulk  p>ower 
systems  can  best  discharge  their  public  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  Nation's  big  power  pic- 
ture. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Government  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  you 
In  this  great  rural  electrlflcatlon  program  are 
confident  you  will  discharge  your  responsi- 
bilities with  the  same  high  sense  of  public- 
spirited  cooperation  which  has  marked  your 
achievements  of  the  years  past. 

For  current  proof  that  this  spirit  still  pre- 
vails let  me  call  public  attention  to  the 
dramatic  and  unselfish  way  you  have  co- 
operated In  the  Joint  REA-Borrower  Counter 
Inflation  Program  and  the  magnlflcent  way 
you  are  lending  your  reso\irces  to  assist  the 


Federal  Government  In  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  menace  of  Inflation  In  the  national 
economy. 

We  learned  an  Important  lesson  back  In 
1933  and  the  years  Immediately  following 
when  President  Roosevelt  successfully  and 
dramatically  used  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  Inject  new  money  and  cred- 
it Into  the  economy  and  thereby  stimulate 
our  recovery  from  the  great  depression.  We 
learned  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  such 
a  substantial  factor  In  the  total  national 
economy  because  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
Its  fiscal  operations  It  can  effectively  op- 
erate as  a  balance  wheel,  stimulating  the 
economy  when  necessary  by  Injecting  more 
money  and  credit  Into  It  and  restraining  It 
when  necessary  by  withdrawing  or  soaking 
up  excessive  money  and  credit  In  an  over- 
active national  economy. 

This  has  been  the  problem  this  past  year. 
Inflationary  pressures  were  building  up  to 
a  point  where  President  Johnson  felt  the 
Federal  Government  must  act.  In  a  careful 
deliberate  way,  to  counter  these  forces  be- 
fore they  became  more  serious. 

The  question  of  how  such  programs  as 
the  rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone 
loan  programs  are  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion In  this  Important  battle  to  counter 
Inflation  without  suffering  serious  loss  and 
lasting  damage  to  rural  communities  and 
the  Nation  was  a  challenging  one. 

Two  basic  considerations  had  to  be  taken 
Into  account.  First  of  all  It  needed  to  be 
understood  that  the  REA  program,  both  tele- 
phone and  electric.  Is  a  two-way  street.  It 
Involves  not  only  disbursements  by  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  from  loans  made,  but 
also  receipts  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  form  of  repayments  of  loans  made. 
From  the  standpoint  of  countering  Infla- 
tionary forces  in  the  economy  therefore, 
the  management  of  our  cash  transactions 
must  be  viewed  In  terms  of  their  net  Im- 
pact on  the  economy. 

Secondly,  it  needed  to  be  fully  understood 
that  telephone  and  electric  services  are  vital 
utility  services,  even  more  Important  to  the 
economy  and  national  well-being  In  times 
of  stress  than  In  times  of  ease.  For  the 
vast  majority  of  REA  borrowers  the  Federal 
Government  Is  their  only  practical  source 
of  new  Investment  capital.  If  these  systems 
are  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities 
to  plan  ahead  for  growth  and  reliability, 
this  planning  cannot  proceed  realistically  If 
there  Is  any  serious  question  about  the  se- 
curity of  their  lifeline  of  credit. 

So  we  went  to  the  fiscal  planners  In  the 
Federal  Government  and  made  them  a  prop- 
osition. We  said  we  know  the  rural  people 
with  whom  we  work  In  this  program.  We 
know  their  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
We  have  confidence  in  them.  We  think 
they  have  confidence  In  us — If  we  can  only 
work  with  them  on  a  cooperative  basis  In 
tackling  this  problem  of  making  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  Government's 
counter  inflation  effort. 

We  said  we  were  sure  that  If  you  knew 
your  line  of  credit  was  Intact  and  would 
be  kept  Intact,  If  we  could  continue  to 
make  loan  approvals  on  the  same  basis  as 
has  been  customary,  we  could  then  co\int 
on  you  to  work  v?lth  us  In  deferring  post- 
ponable  construction  under  the  loans  ap- 
proved and  use  your  own  cash  resources  to 
the  maximum,  not  drawing  upon  Federal 
funds  except  as  immediately  needed  in  this 
temporary  situation. 

They  agreed.  And  since  October  26  we 
have  been  seeking  your  full  cooperation  on 
this  basis. 

Your  response  to  ovir  proposal  for  Joint 
action  has  been  magnificent. 

The  shrinking  cushion  of  credit  you  had 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasury  Is  now  grow- 
ing again.  Almost  $9,300,000  of  advance 
loan  repayments  have  been  received  since 
November  1  from  rural  electric  systems  ahead 
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of  their  due  dates.  The  total  RE  I  borrower 
cushion  of  credit  on  deposit  with  the  Treas- 
tiry  now  stands  at  nearly  $300  million,  a 
very  substantial  cash  asset  for  the  Treasury 
In   these  days  of  high  Interest    -ates. 

Tou  are  throwing  your  own  caih  reserves 
Into  the  balance  locally  too,  uslrg  them  to 
meet  construction  bills  and  temporarily  de- 
ferring your  requests  for  reimbursement 
from  the  loan  funds  approved  for  these 
purposes.  This  has  the  effect  of  tempo- 
rarUy  deferring  signlflcant  cash  dlsbxirse- 
ments  from  the  Treasury  at  this  time. 

By  combination  of  these  two  Ines  of  ac- 
tion the  new  outflow  of  cash  from  the  Treas- 
ury for  REA  purposes  this  flsca!  year  will 
be  reduced  $82  million.  i 

This  Is  your  way  of  helping  tjie  Federal 
Government  check  the  Inflatlonkry  forces, 
which  unchecked  can  cost  every]  American 
consumer  dearly.  This  Is  the  wfy  you  co- 
operate In  the  public  interest. 

And  reflecting  this  spirit  of  (Cooperation 
In  the  public  Interest  we  are  movling  to  keep 
your  lines  of  credit  Intact.  Loanp  continue 
to  be  approved  as  before.  Eleatrlc  loans 
totaling  $242  million  have  been  approved  so 
far  this  fiscal  year.  This  Is  $50  million  more 
than  was  approved  last  year  at  tms  time. 

What  Is  more.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  make  available  $390 
million  for  rural  electrification  loans  next 
fiscal  year.  This  would  be  $15  million  more 
than  the  Congress  provided  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

And  the  President  has  placed  hlfe  Adminis- 
tration squarely  beside  you  In  ypur  efforts 
to  secure  enactment  of  legislation!  to  provide 
supplemental  financing  to  meet  tour  grow- 
ing future  capital  needs.  j 

Yesterday  you  heard  the  challenge  of  Vice 
President  Hiunphrey  to  step  '  up  niral 
growth — electrically.  Tomorrow  i  you  will 
have  still  another  challenge  from  Secretary 
Freeman.  [ 

Your  country  needs  you.  It  'needs  the 
electric  power  you  bring  to  Rural  America. 
It  needs  your  leadership  in  Rur$l  America 
combined  as  it  Is  with  your  dedication  to  the 
national  welfare  through  your  seqse  of  pub- 
lic responsibilities.  { 

Together  we  can  Join  In  a  Unlt*l  Program 
to  Step  Up  Rural  Growth  Electrically,  and 
through  this  UPSURGE  help  all  America 
grow  Into  a  Great  Society  and  fi,  stronger 
Nation. 


THE   lOOTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   U.S. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATldN 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jej-sey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year,  1967,  marks  the  100th 
anniverstary  of  the  establisbment  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

On  March  2,  1867,  Presidenjt  Andrew 
Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bul  setting 
up  a  Federal  Department  of  Education 
consisting  of  a  commissionerl  salaried 
at  $4,000  a  year,  and  three  clerks. 

Its  creation  was  both  a  sop  to  vocifer- 
ous reformers  and  an  indication  of  the 
deep  concern  of  many  in  the  Nation  at 
the  emergence  of  a  problem  that  is  still 
very  much  with  us  today. 

The  Office  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  established  because  100  irears  ago 
the  educators  of  our  country  wjre  deeply 
concerned  over  the  wide  variation  in  the 


quality  of  public  schooling  offered  across 
the  country.  In  short,  they  were  seeking 
to  fulfill  the  19th-century  concept  of 
equality   of   education   opportunity. 

The  original  role  of  the  department, 
later  styled  an  office,  was  on  the  surface 
a  fairly  minor  one.  It  was  empowered 
to  collect  and  disseminate  data  "as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  coimtry." 

Its  sjwnsors  had  high  hopes  that  the 
stated  work  of  this  new  Federal  agency 
could  bring  about  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  national  system  of  educating  its 
young.  By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Nation  had  pretty  well  determined 
on  the  establishment  of  State-operated, 
publicly  financed  and  free  public  schools 
as  a  settled  policy.  Federal  assistance 
to  education  also  had  a  long  and  hon- 
orable history  by  this  time,  dating  back 
in  principle  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787. 

But  educators  were  convinced  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  next,  needed,  step.  The 
Federal  Government,  they  said,  should 
take  a  hand,  not  by  interfering  in  State 
control  and  direction  of  education,  but 
by  providing  a  central  clearinghouse  and 
point  of  dissemination  for  data  about 
education. 

In  the  words  of  a  congressional  pro- 
ponent, establishment  of  this  agency 
would : 

Give  education  a  mouthpiece  and  a  rally- 
ing point  ...  It  would  form  a  public  senti- 
ment which  will  arouse  to  Increase  activity 
the  friends  of  education  everywhere,  and 
Ignorance  will  fly  before  It. 

In  actuality,  the  establishment  of  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Office  of  Education 
came  at  the  start  of  some  nine  decades 
of  debate  over  the  advisability  of  general 
Federal  assistance  to  education. 

The  now  timewom  specter — Federal 
"control"  of  education — was  raised  even 
as  Congress  debated  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Education. 

One  opponent  claimed: 

We  are  to  have  a  centralized  power  here 
to  tell  .  .  .  the  people  of  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  what  their  system  of  education 
shall  be. 

This  fear,  plus  the  national  preoccu- 
pation with  other  problems,  continued  to 
inhibit  Federal  efforts  at  assisting  edu- 
cational improvement,  even  though  18 
Congresses  considered  the  subject  of 
general  aid  to  education  from  1881  to 
1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  happy  to  note 
that  the  Federal  commitment  to  educa- 
tional assistance  continued  to  grow. 
Federal  assistance  to  education  through 
grants  for  specific  purposes  gradually 
expanded.  Starting  with  the  second 
Morrill  Act  of  1890,  the  role  of  the  Office 
of  Education  widened. 

Through  the  years,  it  took  on  missions 
involving  war  training  programs,  educa- 
tional efforts  contained  in  antidepres- 
sion  measures,  pioneering  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  and  administra- 
tion of  other  programs  such  as  aid  to 
federally  affected  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  we  have 
come  to  a  more  complete  realization  of 


what  we  deny  ourselves  by  failing  to  offer 
each  child  in  our  land  his  educational 
due.  We  have  recognized,  at  long  last, 
the  harm  that  comes,  both  to  individuals 
and  to  the  Nation,  from  failure  to  pro- 
vide  everyone  a  chance  at  all  the  educa- 
tion he  needs  and  can  assimilate.  We 
know  now  that  equal  justice  requires  the 
repair  of  past  mistakes  or  failures;  and 
that  equal  education,  in  practice,  often 
requires  more  than  equal  effort  in  these 
repairs. 

We  have  finally  enacted  a  general  aid 
to  education  measure,  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  We  have  made  education 
the  focus  of  our  efforts  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  spend  an  estimated 
$4  billion  on  educational  assistance. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  be- 
come a  spearhead  in  the  national  effort 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  As  its  sponsors  intended,  the 
Office  of  Education  has  become  a  seedbed 
of  new  thought  and  technical  advance- 
ment, through  its  sponsorship  of  pro- 
grams of  experimentation  on  virtually 
every  level  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  more  than  150 
years  ago  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and  tyr- 
anny and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

As  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  enters 
its  second  century,  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  dawn  is  here. 


THE    lOOTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
tennials in  increasing  number  and  vari- 
ety come  and  go,  most  of  them  making 
small  impression  upon  our  consciousness 
chiefly  because  so  many  of  them  indicate 
nothing  more  than  the  passage  of  time. 

But  there  ai-e  also  centennials  which 
mark  100  years  of  significant  advance,  of 
genuine  contributions  toward  the  prog- 
ress of  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

I  rise  to  take  note  of  such  a  day  today, 
March  2,  1967,  for  it  was  on  the  2d 
day  of  March,  in  1867,  that  the  Congress 
established  the  independent  Department 
of  Education  "for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
In  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
and  of  diffusing  such  information  re- 
specting the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country." 

Henry  Barnard,  a  crusader  in  the 
cause  of  educational  reform,  was  named 
to  head  the  new  department,  and  was 
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given  a  staff  of  three  other  persons  to 
assist  him  with  his  chores  in  behalf  of 
the  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  most  of  its  life  this 
unit  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  quiet,  steady  progress,  performing 
its  functions  well  while  weathering  vari- 
ous changes  in  status  and  location — 
from  department,  to  office,  to  bureau, 
and  back  to  office.  Finally,  only  14  years 
ago,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

And  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958,  an- 
other country  accomplished  a  scientific 
feat  so  spectacular,  imique,  and  unex- 
pected that  most  Americans  were 
stunned  and  many  alarmed.  Scientists 
of  the  Soviet  Union  had  hurled  a  small 
electronic  device — Sputnik — into  orbit 
around  the  earth.  Prodded  by  this  Rus- 
sian achievement.  Congress  passed  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences  and  in  mathe- 
matics, and  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduates  in  these  disciplines.  From 
that  time  on  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  cause  of  education 
has  been  unwavering  and  generous. 

In  less  than  4  years  Congress  has 
passed  24  major  pieces  of  legislation  for 
education — surpassing  the  total  number 
of  education  bills  passed  in  the  previous 
97  years.  The  bureaus  and  staff  offices 
of  the  Office  of  Education  this  year  are 
administering  more  than  100  different 
kinds  of  programs  which  benefit  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  from  wide-eyed, 
preschool  youngsters  to  adults  of  all 
ages.  Federal  money  in  support  of  these 
comprehensive  programs  Is  more  than 
$4  billion  this  year. 

Education  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress includes  funds  to  build  facilities  of 
colleges  and  universities,  to  support  edu- 
cational programs  in  areas  with  great 
numbers  of  low-income  families,  to  assist 
in  Identifying  and  encouraging  promis- 
ing high  school  graduates,  to  establish 
adult  literacy  programs,  and  fimds  for 
many  other  vital  activities  in  the  world 
of  teaching  and  learning.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Office  of  Education,  working 
closely  with  teachers  and  administrators 
of  our  schools,  have  made  creative  con- 
tributions to  shaping  programs  to  spark 
the  advancements  being  made  at  all 
levels  of  the  country's  educational  sys- 
tems. 

An  insight  into  the  significance  of  this 
centennial  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  of  the  Importance  of  Its  mis- 
sion in  our  society  can  be  underlined  by 
a  comment  President  Johnson  made  at 
a  1965  teachers'  meeting: 

Nor  Is  It  enough  to  give  a  student  a  place 
to  sit  and  teacher  to  learn  from.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tion Is  equal  to  his  capacity  to  learn — that 
It  stimulates  creativity  rather  than  stifling 
It — that  It  enlarges  the  mind  rather  than 
narrowing  It — that  he  receives  not  merely  a 
diploma  but  learning.  In  Its  broadest,  most 
meaningful  and  humane  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day,  March  2, 
1967,  I  know  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  want  to  join  In  congratulating  the 
distinguished  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Harold  Howe  11,  and  all  of  the 
persons  who  serve  In  this  important  Of- 


fice on  the  century  of  service  which  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  given  to  the 
American  people. 


TEACHER  CORPS  IS  A  FACE-TO- 
FACE  ENCOUNTER  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL PROCESS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  lucid  articles  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  the  Teacher  Corps — 
one  from  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin 
and  another  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. Each  article  describes  the  practical 
work  done  by  the  Teacher  Corps  in  the 
Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  an 
effective  instrument  in  alleviating  a 
double-edged  problem  in  education  of 
the  disadvantaged:  finding  teachers 
willing  to  work  in  far-from-ideal  condi- 
tions and  preventing  the  high  dropout 
rate  among  disadvantaged  students. 
These  articles  show  how  the  Teacher 
Corps  helps  local  schools  deal  with  their 
most  difficult  responsibilities. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Bulletin  of   the  National  Asso- 
ciation   of    Secondary    School    Principals, 

March  19671 

They  Came  To  Heu> 
(By  Ed  Powell) 

(Note.— The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is,  to 
be  sure,  national  In  organization.  But  In 
actual  operation  It  Is  local,  immediate,  face- 
to-face.  All  of  the  names  used  In  these 
notes  on  the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  in 
one  Junior  high  school  are  real.  So,  It  seems, 
Is  the  value  of  the  program.) 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  little  more 
than  an  undernourished  Infant  when  set 
against  the  mammoth  needs  of  schools  that 
are  trying  to  educate  the  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged children  In  this  nation. 

A  pioneering  1,200  corpsmen  have  taken 
on  the  commitment  to  help  provide  better 
schooling  for  poverty  kids.  Three  hundred 
are  veteran  teachers,  serving  as  team  leaders 
for  the  other  900.  These  900  are  intern 
teachers  who,  this  time  last  year,  were  still 
college  seniors  or  first-year  teachers,  or  per- 
haps Air  Force  colonels  or  housewives  or  so- 
cial workers. 

But  despite  Its  Lilliputian  size  and  its 
halting  first  good  steps,  there  Is  now  a  grow- 
ing number  of  schoolmen  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  program — schoolmen  who 
believe  it  points  the  way  to  producing  teach- 
ers of  superior  ability,  and  who  view  the 
corpsmen  as  fresh  reinforcements  for  facul- 
ties that  are  struggling  against  the  by- 
products of  poverty,  apathy,  and  truancy: 
dropouts  and  failures. 

In  the  beginning,  these  men  also  had  to  be 
convinced.  And  this  Included  Robert  Wagner, 
principal  of  Heinold  Junior  High  School  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  first  reaction  when 
hearing  of  the  Corps:  "Thanks,  but  no 
thanks.  We've  already  scheduled  17  prac- 
tice teachers  and  that  Is  a  pretty  full  load 
for  our  faculty." 

He  recently  elaborated  on  his  earlier  state- 
ment: "There  was  another  reason  In  the  back 


of  my  mind.  The  truth  was  that  I  wasn't 
Interested  In  running  five  more  people 
through  the  same  tired  process  of  practice 
teaching." 

It  could  have  ended  there,  but  Professor 
Charles  Wellbaker,  who  directs  the  Teacher 
Corps  project  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  persuasive  salesman  and  had  a  unique 
offer  to  make. 

ADVANTAGES    CITKD 

First,  the  corpsmen  need  not  add  an  ex- 
tra burden  to  the  faculty.  They  have  their 
own  team  leader,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  who 
Is  a  really  outstanldng  teacher  with  years  of 
classroom  experience  In  ghetto  schools  of 
Detroit.  In  addition,  she  has  taught  at  Dela- 
ware State  College.  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
at  Florida  A.&M.  In  Tallahassee.  Mrs.  Smith 
has  also  been  a  social  worker  with  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  families  In  Detroit, 
Hartford,  and  Suffolk  City,  Long  Island.  One 
of  Mrs.  Smith's  Jobs — and  she  would  have 
many — would  be  to  serve  as  an  active  super- 
vising teacher.  Hers  was  not  to  be  the  rela- 
tively passive  role  of  assigning  interns  to 
other  faculty  members. 

Secondly,  the  principal  would  be  a  primary 
authority  In  setting  the  training  routine  for 
corpsmen  in  his  school.  The  exact  two-year 
program  would  be  planned  cooperatively: 
Robert  Wagner.  Charles  Wellbaker.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  would  work  out  the  detailed  activities, 
applying  the  Teacher  Corps  giiidelines — In- 
ternship training  with  heavy  accent  on  one- 
to-one  teaching  and  community  activity — 
to  the  specific  needs  of  Heinold  High. 

Perhaps  this  last  was  the  winning  point, 
for  the  school  has  plenty  of  problems.  It  is 
located  squarely  between  two  great  public 
housing  projects,  one  of  which  Is  all  Negro, 
the  other  Appalachian  poor  while.  In  school, 
there  had  been  a  dangerous  tension  between 
the  two  groups.  There  Is  a  certain  irony  in 
their  antagonism,  because  all  these  children 
share  a  lot  of  common  circumstances  at 
home.  Most  of  them  live  In  extreme  poverty, 
and  a  high  percentage  have  only  a  single 
parent  to  raise  the  usually  large  family. 
Many  have  only  welfare  or  unemployment 
assistance  as  their  sole  means  of  support. 

They  also  share  some  personal  traits. 
School,  to  these  children.  Is  a  resented  re- 
quirement; a  place  where  they  are  forced  to 
play  a  stupid  game  In  which  their  best  ef- 
forts are  clumsy  and  ludicrous.  There  pride 
has  been  eroded  and  the  result  is  an  atti- 
tude of  belligerence  and  resentment  toward 
adult  supervision  and  organized  activities. 

PLANNING   A   PROGRAM 

"I  began  to  see  in  the  Teacher  Corps  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  real  gains  in  the 
school,"  said  Wagner,  "so  we  began  plan- 
ning and  came  up  with  a  program  that 
looked  very  hopeful.  First,  I  wanted  the 
corpsmen  to  work  with  the  young  people  out- 
side the  classroom  where  they  could  get  to 
know  them  informally,  through  afternoon 
clubs  and  In  extracurricular  activities.  I 
feel  that  through  these  clubs  they  have  a 
chance  to  help  the  kids  develop  a  feeling  of 
belonging;  of  having  a  stake  In  the  school 
and  making  an  appreciated  contribution  to  It 

"As  for  teaching  Itself,  I  wanted  to  keep 
the  corpsmen  out  of  the  classroom  for  the 
entire  first  semester.  Instead,  I  wanted  them 
to  learn  what  a  school  Is  all  about  from 
working  Ln  some  central  location.  They 
have  all  spent  at  least  16  years  in  class- 
rooms, so  I  want  them  to  start  off  with 
something  different." 

When  school  began  in  September,  Mar- 
garet Smith  and  her  four  Intern  teachers 
began  their  work  at  Heinold.  During  the 
day,  their  service  was  to  the  total  school — 
Interviewing  tardy  students,  calling  the 
home  of  absentees,  supervising  the  lunch- 
room and  playgrounds.  In  the  afternoon  they 
worked  with  regular  faculty  members  to  set 
up  a  broad  range  of  extracurricular  activities 
for  the  students. 
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Their  work  removed  many  burqens  from 
the  regular  staff,  but  that  effect  was  only 
tangent  to  their  central  purpose  :i  to  learn 
to  work  with  the  deep-seated  problem*  of 
poverty's  children.  And  from  thet  attend- 
ance-checking and  assistance  to  dounselors 
they  became  Increasingly  familiar  with  these 
problems.  | 

"I've  made  nearly  50  visits  to  the  homes 
of  kids  who  are  chronic  truants,"  Intern 
Ron  Prlore  explains,  'and  I've  hekrd  every 
excuse  for  absences  that  you  caul  Imagine. 
But  In  nearly  every  case  you  find  Ithe  same 
things  operating:  the  parent  Is  ki4d  of  'out 
of  It,'  pretty  much  unaware  of  What  the 
school  Is  all  about.  And  the  kids  [are  stay- 
ing out  because  they  hate  the  place  and  they 
are  sure  they  are  going  to  fail  anywJBy.  They 
put  In  their  time  when  they're  fcrced  to: 
It's  Just  like  a  Jail  sentence.  Thejl  think  of 
school  as  another  place  where  admits  order 
them  around,  and  they  can't  find  any  way 
to  belong,  to  protect  their  pride." 

ETPECrrVE  TEACHER  TRAININd 

The  visits  have  a  specific  purpose  In  the 
Intern's  training,  and  It  Is  not  to  Iwarm  his 
heart  to  a  maudlin  sympathy,  bud  to  make 
him  a  more  effective  teacher  In  toe  class- 
room. The  alna  Is  to  keep  him  from  (repeating 
the  common  error  of  equating  silence  and 
passivity  with  stupidity,  to  keep  hlni  from  In- 
terpreting bizarre  values,  and  behavior  as 
simple  antisocial  rebellions.  Interns  are 
learning  that  sometimes  they  have  [to  search 
deeply  for  basic,  decent  values  on  wplch  they 
can  build. 

Searching  for  these  values,  corp^en  find 
a  lot  of  contradictions,  because  In  t,  twisted, 
distorted  way  the  finest  kind  of  mlfldle-class 
values  so  often  seem  to  work  to  tur^  some  of 
these  youngsters  Into  hard  core  disciplinary 
cases.  Wanting  desperately  to  pl>y  a  role 
with  dignity  and  meaning — boys  want  to 
work  and  earn  a  salary,  girls  want]to  marry 
and  begin  a  family — these  young  people  do 
not  have  enough  Inner  security  tp  be  pa- 
tient, to  wait.  I 

There  are  a  few  who  know  thej  can  es- 
cape the  grasp  of  the  compulsory  education 
laws  by  getting  themselves  expelled  from 
school,  and  they  are  determined  enough  to 
wage  a  grim  and  conscious  camnpalgn  to 
"earn  their  freedom."  T 

In  their  families  and  In  their  circles  of 
friends,  there  is  no  one  who  got  [a  Job  or 
won  a  husband  because  of  having  a  high 
school  diploma.  And  they  don't  i  want  to 
wait  and  bet  on  the  promises  t^ey  hear 
about  how  important  It  is  to  flnlih  school. 

Good  Intentions  and  easy  answem  weren't 
much  help  for  the  students  at  Helnold! 
But  there  was  hope  and  there  wire  many 
ways  to  help.  By  way  of  constructive 
achievements,  both  Robert  WajBier  and 
Margaret  Smith  are  proudest  of  ^e  newly 
created  after-school  activities. 

AITEft  ONK  SEMESTER 

"Of  the  1.000  students  enrolled  ln|  Helnold. 
a  full  800  were  participating  In  oie  of  the 
clubs  by  the  end  of  the  first  semister  this 
year.  It  has  become  a  kind  (^f  status 
thing,"  Mrs.  Smith  goes  on  to  say. 
"Hundreds  of  kids  are  now  participating  who 
never  before  had  any  way  really  to  belong." 
(Mr.  Wagner  remarked  that  the  niimber  of 
boys  and  girls  In  the  club  program  had 
doubled  this  year  over  last,  and  ^here  are 
twice  as  many  clubs. )  I 

"Some  of  the  clubs  are  academlc-iased  like 
current  events,  dramatics  and  debate.  And 
Raymonde  Basone,  a  corpsman  who  jwas  born 
and  raised  In  Haiti.  Is  running  a^  Spanish 
Club  where  kids  are  learning  conversational 
Spanish  and  studying  Latin  cultuie.  Most 
of  the  clubs  have  bad  weekend  tomrs.  Ron 
Plrore  took  the  ciirrent-events  clui  to  visit 
the  newspaper  and  Is  now  plannlig  a  trip 
to  visit  the  legislature  in  Columbus. 

"Dick  Murphy  holds  a  basketball  cUnlc 
after  school  where  white  and  Negrol  boys  are 


planning  together  without  any  regard  for 
racial  differences,  and  some  of  the  regular 
standbys  are  boys  that  the  Juvenile  authori- 
ties have  marked  down  as  hard  core  delin- 
quents. But  my  favorite,"  and  Mrs.  Smith 
frowns  an  admonition,  "is  the  girls'  drill 
team.  And  let  me  warn  you.  if  you  think  that 
must  be  on  empty  frill,  then  you  are  dead 
wrong.  It  Includes  300  girls  who  are  really 
excited  about  the  club.  Most  of  them  have 
never  cared  about  anything  that  related  to 
school,  but  now  they  are  searching  for  some 
way  to  earn  money  for  uniforms. 

"We  are  convinced  that  these  clubs  are 
making  a  difference,  and  I  believe  the  faculty 
thinks  so.  too.  They  have  given  a  lot  of  kids 
their  first  chance  to  succeed  at  something  and 
really  be  appreciated." 

Something  has  made  a  difference.  Many 
people  In  the  school  think  they  can  sense  a 
new  school  spirit  beg^lnnlng  to  emerge. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  change,  it  Is 
there  and  that  Is  a  fact  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  attendance  records — absences  are 
now  averaging  a  full  15  percent  below  last 
year. 

A   FUTURE    PROJECT 

Robert  Wagner  and  his  corpsmen  are 
planning  one  more  project  that  alms  at 
better  school-community  relations.  They 
are  sure  that  many  school  problems  stem 
from  the  fact  that  parents  don't  know  what 
goes  on  at  Helnold.  They  plan  to  reme<' 
that.  They  are  now  working  to  line  up  tl: 
support  of  six  local  community  councils  In 
Heinold's  district  to  help  sponsor  a  "Com- 
munity Jamboree"  In  each  of  the  nearby 
neighborhoods.  Besides  refreshments,  pa- 
rents will  get  classroom  demonstrations,  mu- 
sical programs  and  a  session  of  questions 
and  answers  about  the  school. 

Along  with  the  Jamborees,  corpsmen  are 
now  working  to  prepare  a  "mobile  school" 
in  a  trailer  that  will  be  on  display  in  each 
shopping  center  and  housing  project.  Con- 
taining textbooks  and  displays  of  student 
work  in  various  subjects,  it  will  be  staffed 
by  students  and  corpsmen  who  will  answer 
questions  and,  you  can  be  sure,  issue  stand- 
ing invitations  to  visit  the  school  itself. 

But  where  does  teaching  fit  into  this  busy 
schedule  of  school  clubs,  community  activi- 
ties and  home  visits  plus  eight  to  twelve 
hours  weekly  of  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester, 
Margaret  Smith  and  her  Interns  began  their 
first  classroom  teaching  at  Helnold.  Taking 
nearly  50  children  with  records  of  multiple 
failures,  Mrs.  Smith  worked  out  a  schedule 
which  assigned  each  Intern  small  groups  of 
three  to  five  students  which  they  are  teach- 
ing an  hour  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  And 
they  have  already  completed  plans  to  do 
team  teaching  before  full-size  classes  In  Eng- 
lish and  geography,  which  they  will  begin 
as  soon  as  scheduling  will  allow. 

THE   PAYOFF 

The  sessions  they  are  teaching  now  axe 
the  payoff  for  all  the  lessons  they  learned 
from  their  work  in  the  fall.  They  learned 
to  respect  the  students  for  their  ability  to 
get  along  In  spite  of  impossible  home  condi- 
tions. They  learned  that  authoritarianism 
Is  a  sorry  substitute  for  good  teaching. 
They  now  know  that  kids  who  live  in  slums 
have  their  own  style  of  learning  which  re- 
quires action  and  motion  and  personal  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  student.  And 
finally,  they  have  learned  that  children  of 
poverty  are  the  final  test  of  a  good  teacher, 
that  these  kids  lack  the  inner  security  and 
patience  to  subsidize  poor  teaching  with 
quiet  compliance. 

Thes"?  same  lessons  are  being  learned  by 
Interns  in  every  project,  whether  they  are 
teaching  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
Harlem,  thi  mountain  whites  of  Appalachla, 
the  Mexican-Americans  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  or  the  reservation  Indians  of  the 
Great  Plains. 


Intern  Dick  Murphy  won  the  hearts  of 
Helnold  teachers  at  a  party  they  ga\e  to 
welcome  the  incoming  corpsmen,  when  he 
told  them,  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  our 
duties  are  going  to  be  in  the  months  ahead, 
but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'm  supposed 
to  learn  by  helping  yoa.  So  whatever  you 
want  done.  Just  let  me  know."  This  seems 
to  be  philosophy  that  runs  throughout  the 
program  and  It  has  led  the  corpsmen  into 
a  wild  variety  of  jobs;  come  are  piciure-sque. 
some  humanitarian,  but  most  are  solid  edu- 
cational achievements. 

Wn)E-RANGING     ACTIVITIES 

In  North  Carolina  they  are  cooking  and 
serving  oatmeals  to  children  before  school 
to  make  sure  that  they  have  had  breakfast. 
And  before  the  children  leave  in  the  after- 
noon, they  are  given  haircuts  because  no 
barbers  work  in  the  mountain  hamlets  where 
the  children  live.  In  Tennessee,  Interns 
found  themselves  at  a  school  with  no  play- 
ground although  there  was  equipment — 
stored  for  years  in  a  back  room.  So  they 
organized  the  kids  and  cleared  a  plot  of 
groimd,  then  begged  cement  and  mixed  it 
with  rocks  that  the  children  carried  from 
a  nearby  creek.     Result:  one  playground. 

In  Arkansas,  interns  fotind  in  one  small 
community  that  children  had  deep-seated 
problems  in  speech  and  reading  that  needed 
advanced  professional  therapy.  They  found 
recognized  specialists  in  the  region  and  per- 
suaded them  to  volunteer  their  assistance 
in  diagnosing  problems  and  outlining  ther- 
apy. In  Florida  they  have  pioneered  a  -Ahole 
system  of  field  trips  to  museums,  universi- 
ties and  sites  of  government,  history  and  cul- 
ture. The  tours  have  worked  out  so  success- 
fully for  children  who  had  scarcely  been  out- 
side their  own  neighborhoods  that  they  have 
been  Incorporated  into  the  regular  curric- 
ulum of  the  school  with  several  tours  sched- 
uled each  week. 

In  Michigan,  one  team  was  asked  tn  con- 
struct a  one-semester  unit  In  Negro  History 
and  teach  it  on  a  pilot  basis  In  Junior  high 
school.  The  team  traveled  to  Washington, 
DC,  to  attend  a  national  conference  on  Race 
In  Education,  and  built  the  course  after  con- 
sulting with  outstanding  national  author- 
ities in  Negro  history.  In  Galveston,  Texas, 
corpsmen  are  giving  intensive  tutoring  to 
high  school  seniors  in  English,  composition 
and  speech.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  dropout 
rate  among  the  students  that  enroll  in 
college. 

But  Immediate  service  to  children  of  pov- 
erty and  the  schools  that  teach  them  Is  a 
secondary  benefit.  The  Teacher  Corjis'  cen- 
tral purpose  is  teacher  training — to  imple- 
ment new  techniques  of  teacher  preparation 
and  to  produce  teachers  who  have  a  maxi- 
mum chance  of  reaching  and  teaching  kids 
who  live  in  slums.  Perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  first  900  teachers  It  will 
train  is  the  chance  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  giving  to  local  schools  and  to  colleges  of 
teacher  education  to  offer  new  services  and 
to  carry  out  their  own  programs  of  innovation 
In  education. 

If  a  composite  were  made  of  statements  by 
university  project  directors  about  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  work  in  training  corpsmen,  it 
would  be  something  like  this: 

"Since  we  began  training  corpsmen  at  our 
university,  our  regular  program  of  teacher 
education  has  been  under  continuous  re- 
vision, for  we  have  learned  more  in  the  past 
few  months  than  we  would  have  learned  In 
years  of  normal  operations.  And  what  we 
learn  today,  we  will  teach  tomorrow." 

But  the  Teacher  Corps  interns  are  less 
aware  and  a  lot  less  concerned  about  funda- 
mental changes  in  teacher  education.  They 
are  pretty  busy,  like  Dick  Murphy  at  Helnold 
Junior  High  School,  trying  to  learn  by  doing 
the  things  that  need  doing. 

(EorroB's  note. — The  National  Teacher 
Corpw  was  launched  last  year  by  the  US. 
office  of  Education  to  reach  and  teach  eco- 
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nomlcally  and  educationally  handicapped 
children,  to  train  promising  college  grad- 
uates in  the  special  methods  of  teactiing 
such  children,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  accredited  teachers  qualified  for  such 
teaching.  The  program  operates  through 
teams  composed  of  an  experienced  teacher 
as  leader  and  college  graduates  who  serve 
as  teacher  interns  and  divide  their  time 
among  teaching  in  the  schools,  community 
activities,  and  graduate  study. 

All  corpsmen  are  enrolled  for  graduate 
study  in  a  university  within  reach  of  their 
school  district,  and  university  staff  members 
are  associated  with  all  Teacher  Corps  teams. 
Teachers  Corps  teams  of  one  master  teacher 
and  three  to  six  Interns  may  be  requested  by 
schools  with  a  predominance  of  students 
from  homes  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000  yearly.  This  year.  111  local 
school  districts  and  50  universities  are  par- 
ticipating In  this  program.) 

(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal,  Feb. 
15,1967) 
Teacher  Corps  Pushes  Ahead 
(By  Ralph  D.  Olive) 

Classes  were  over  for  the  day  at  Racine's 
Garfield  elementary  school,  but  not  all  the 
pupils — or  teachers — had  gone  home. 

Fifth  grade  boys  were  playing  basketball 
m  the  gymnasium.  In  a  room  Just  off  the 
gym,  several  other  boys  were  working  with 
piaster  molds.  On  the  auditorium-gymna- 
sium sxage,  a  boy  and  a  girl  worked  together, 
repairing  the  school's  puppet  theater.  Each 
of  these  activities  were  supervised  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  teacher  corps. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  pupil  in  Mil- 
waukee's Rufus  King  high  school  had  stayed 
after  school  to  receive  a  special  lesson  in 
algebra — from  a  member  of  the  teacher 
corps. 

program  is  new 

The  national  teacher  corps  program  Is 
something  new.  It  is  a  plan  to  find  dedi- 
cated, well  educated  men  and  women  and  to 
give  them  the  special  training  to  teach  where 
they  are  needed  most — in  the  central  areas 
of  large  and  medium  sized  cities,  where  so 
many  children  need  special  help.  Although 
there  are  some  corps  programs  in  rural  areas, 
the  emphasis  is  on  cities. 

The  teacher  corps  was  organized  nation- 
ally with  the  idea  of  helping  children  who 
are  having  considerable  trouble  In  school, 
and  who  probably  will  drop  out  If  they  do 
not  receive  help  and  encouragement.  Most 
of  these  pupils  are  members  of  minority 
groups — Negro,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Indian,  Mexi- 
can— and  are  from  poor  homes. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  corps  is  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  at  least  some  of  the 
same  educational  opportunities  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  children  have  today. 

In  Wisconsin,  five  schools  are  co-operating 
in  the  teacher  corps  program — Garfield 
school  in  Racine,  and  Wells  Street  Junior 
high,  Rufus  King  senior  high,  Vieau  ele- 
mentary and  Fifth  Street  elementary 
schools  In  Milwaukee.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee  and  the  Racine  and 
Milwaukee  public  school  systems  are  Joint 
sponsors  of  the  project. 

Wisconsin's  program,  like  those  In  other 
states,  has  two  alms:  To  prepare  teachers  and 
to  give  special  help  to  under-privileged 
pupils.  The  interns  are  men  and  women  who 
want  to  teach  in  central  city  schools  and 
are  willing  to  devote  two  years  of  rigorous 
work  and  study  to  prepare  themselves  for 
such  assignments. 

The  typical  Wisconsin  intern  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  but  not  in  education.  The  pro- 
gram alms  to  help  the  intern  build  on  the 
knowledge  and  experience  he  already  has 
and  to  give  him  teaching  skills.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  the  Intern  will  re- 
ceive a  master's  degree  from  the  UWM  and 
certification  to  teach.    The  Intern's  time  Is 


divided  three  ways:  Taking  classes  at  UWM, 
teaching  and  working  in  community 
activities. 

tTNITED    STATES   PAYS    90    PERCENT    OF   COST 

Harvey  Goldman,  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin program,  explained  that  federal  funds 
financed  90%  of  the  program.  The  two  pub- 
lic school  systems  Involved — Racine  and  Mil- 
waukee— pay  10%  of  their  costs.  The  In- 
terns work  with  other  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators In  the  schools  where  they  are  as- 
signed. Goldman,  28,  is  on  the  staffs  of  both 
UWM  and  the  Milwatikee  school  system.  He 
received  a  doctor's  degree  In  education  from 
Michigan  State  university  last  year  and  has 
had  several  years'  experience  teaching  under- 
privileged children. 

Although  the  teacher  corps  Is  a  national 
program,  it  is  carried  out  "very  much  on  a 
local  basis,"  Goldman  said.  There  are  63 
university  centers  for  corps  programs  in  the 
country  and  130  public  school  systems  are 
taking  part.  Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  and  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  were  co-spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  establishing  the  corps. 

Miss  Patricia  Wiser,  25,  of  1869  N.  Cam- 
bridge av.,  has  found  that  the  key  to  teach- 
ing and  counseling  is  to  tie  school  work  in 
with  things  that  Interest  the  pupils. 

Miss  Wiser  assigned  the  pupils  to  write  a 
report  on  the  recent  boxing  match  between 
Cassius  Clay  and  Ernie  Terrell.  The  result: 
Some  of  the  best  papers  she  has  seen  from  her 
English  class. 

Another  intern,  Jerald  Hauser,  26,  of  4600 
N.  49th  St.,  said: 

"I  feel  I  have  been  able  to  do  somethings 
I  have  helped  four  or  five  students,  directly, 
that  I  know  of." 

One  of  the  pupils  Hauser  helped  is  Thomas 
Henry,  17,  of  3355-A  N.  10th  St.,  a  sopho- 
more at  Rufus  King. 

"Last  year,  I  was  failing  all  my  subjects," 
Henry  said.  "Then  Mr.  Hauser  started  work- 
ing with  me.  He  came  out  to  my  house — 
asked  me  what  I  was  interested  in.  I  told 
him  I  liked  to  repair  radios  and  record  play- 
ers. I'm  interested  In  electronics.  He  en- 
couraged me.  and  helped  me  get  the  Job  as 
manager  of  the  basketball  team.  And  he 
helped  me  with  my  subjects — I  always  did 
all  right  in  math,  but  not  so  good  In  Eng- 
lish and  reading.  Now  I'm  going  to  school 
regularly,  and  studying,  and  I'm  passing  all 
my  subjects." 

Wtti   COMPLETE   SCHOOL 

Now  Henry,  who  last  year  was  thinking  of 
dropping  out  of  high  school,  plans  to  grad- 
uate. 

"I  definitely  plan  to  finish  high  school." 
he  said.  "I'm  not  sure  about  coUege^but  I 
may  go,  or  go  to  a  technical  school.  I  would 
like  to  study  electronics." 

So  It  goes  In  the  life  of  a  teacher  corps 
intern — good  moments  and  bad,  enthusiasm 
and  discouragement. 

But,  in  moments  of  fatigue,  the  interns 
can  take  encouragement  from  those  who  ap- 
preciate their  work.  Such  a  person  is  John 
A.  Powers,  principal  of  Rufus  King. 

"I  think  the  Interns  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous Job."  Powers  said.  "They  have  helped 
us  a  great  deal.  They  have  fresh  Ideas;  they 
are  not  tied  down  to  old  concepts." 

And  that  is  what  the  teacher  corps  is 
about — fresh  approaches  to  old  problems. 

The  program  began  last  summer,  with  in- 
troductory courses  at  UWM  for  the  Interns. 
Many  spent  the  summer  living  in  Milwau- 
kee's inner  core,  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  children  they  would  later  teach. 

Each  school  has  an  experienced  teacher, 
called  a  team  leader,  who  directs  activities 
of  interns.  Mrs.  Mary  Hansen,  team  leader 
at  Garfield  school  in  Racine,  said:  "My  Job 
is  to  act  as  co-ordlnator,  and  help  the  Interns 
become  good  teachers." 

During  the  first  semester  this  year,  the 
interns  tutored  the  work  with  pupils  in  ac- 
tivities. This  semester  each  is  teaching  two 
classes. 


WE'RE    MAKING    PROGRESS 


What  is  it  like  to  be  an  Intern  In  such  an 
Intensive  program?  Said  Ladlslaus  Dulc, 
43,  of  Racine: 

"I  feel  we're  making  progress.  But  some- 
times it  is  discouraging.  The  kids  like  some- 
thing new — then  they  all  want  to  take  part. 
But  they  soon  lose  Interest;  then  you  have 
to  find  something  else." 

One  of  Duic's  more  successful  projects 
was  a  class  newspaper. 

"For  the  first  issue,  everyone  wrote  a 
story,"  he  said.  "But  now  no  one  haa  turned 
In  anything  for  two  weeks." 

Duic's  experience,  Goldman  said,  is  typical 
of  teacher  corps  problems. 

"These  children  have  a  short  attention 
span,"  be  said.  "You  have  to  keep  chang- 
ing activities." 

Le  Roy  Fochs,  also  of  Racine,  has  fovmd 
the  intern  program  rewarding  but  tiring. 
Fochs,  23,  had  little  previous  experience  with 
urban  poverty. 

He  has  found  the  children  are  responsive, 
"if  you  use  the  right  approach." 

"They  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  they 
need  direction,"  he  said. 

At  Milwaukee's  Rufus  King  high  school, 
the  pupils  are  older,  but  the  problems  are 
much  the  same. 

WBOLX  NEW  CASKEB 

Although  King  is  not  an  inner  city  school 
In  the  usual  sense.  It  does  have  ai  number 
of  pupils  who  live  in  poor  nelghjftorhoods 
and  have  severe  educatlontd  probleWj. 

One  of  the  interns  there  is  beginning  a 
whole  new  career  at  the  age  of  53.  He  Is 
William  Ware,  who  retired  as  an  air  force 
lieutenant  colonel  In  December,  1965,  after 
28  years  of  service.  Now  he  plans  to  be  a 
teacher. 


BULGARIAN  FREEDOM 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  3 
marks  the  89th  anniversary  of  the  free- 
ing of  Bulgarians  from  more  than  five 
centuries  of  subjugation  under  the  Tur- 
kish Ottoman  Empire.  For  it  was  on 
that  date  in  1878  that  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  ended  Turkish  domination  and 
reestablished  the  historic  nation  of  Bul- 
garia which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Turkish  hordes  which  overran  the  Bal- 
kans in  the  14th  century.  The  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  marked  the  culmination 
of  a  whole  series  of  revolts  by  Bulgarian 
nationalists  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, revolts  which  demonstrated  that 
centiu^ies  of  foreign  domination  had  not 
dampened  Bulgarian  nationalism.  Nor 
had  they  dampened  the  strong  senti- 
ments for  self-determination  and  free- 
dom from  subservience  to  foreign  over- 
lords. 

The  Bulgarian  revolts  against  Turkish 
rule  had  provoked  violent  reprisals  and 
in  the  year  1875  alone  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  20,000  Bulgarians — men, 
women,  and  children — were  massacred. 
All  of  the  governments  of  Europe  were 
distressed  by  the  Turkish  reprisals  in  the 
Balkans  but  none  of  them  would  commit 
themselves  to  action  in  defense  of  the 
Bulgarians.  It  was  left  to  the  Russian 
czarist  government  to  be  the  actual  in- 
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strument  of  Bulgarian  liberatijn  from 
the  Turks.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
war  Russia  declared  on  Turkeyj  early  in 
1877  was  one  of  the  very  few  wats  Russia 
has  waged  for  the  good  of  othefl  peoples, 
and  when  that  war  ended,  with  Russian 
troops  camped  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Turkish  capital  city  of  Constantinople, 
the  Bulgarians  found  themselves  freed 
for  the  first  time  in  centxu-ies. 

Self-goverrunent  and  freeddm  from 
outside  control  lasted  a  little  mjore  than 
three  generations  in  Bulgaria,  for  that 
nation  found  itself  located  in  the  un- 
enviable heartland  between  Bast  and 
West,  between  Europe  and  Ru«sia,  and 
being  so  located,  was  involved  in  two 
World  Wars  not  of  its  making  and  in  the 
end  found  itself  a  pawn  under  the  control 
of  that  powerful  Eastern  neighbor  which 
such  a  short  time  before  had  fseen  the 
Instriunent  of  its  freedom.  As  Russia 
had  gained  for  Bulgaria  its  independence 
in  1878  so  it  was  Russia  who  ajlded  and 
controlled  the  Communist  revolt  of  1944 
which  toppled  the  legal  goveriment  of 
Kosta  Muraviev  and  InstitutetJ  a  Com- 
munist regime  not  of  the  people's  choos- 
ing and  subservient  to  the  defiands  of 
the  Communist  government  ofl  the  So- 
viet Union.  Bulgaria  had  passed  again 
under  foreign  influence  and  control. 

Thus,  tomorrow  we  pause  to  oommem- 
orate  the  date  on  which  began  an  sill- 
too-brlef  interlude  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity for  Bulgarians  in  their  homeland, 
and  we  hope,  we  fervently  hopck  that  the 
spirit  which  sustained  these  people 
through  long  centuries  of  Turkish  domi- 
nation shall  not  be  extinguished  and 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  idth  that 
freedom  wiilch  Bulgarians  ^o  richly 
deserve. 

POSTMASTER  GENFRAL  LA^VRENCE 
F.  O'BRIEN'S  IMPORTANT  ROLES 
IN  KENNEDY  AND  JOHN$ON  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speal^r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. i  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia?  1 

There  was  no  objection.        I 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spealter,  stafif 
members  of  the  Washington  pureau  of 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News.  Er- 
wln  Knoll.  Don  Bacon,  and  Geoffrey 
Could,  recently  interviewed  E^ostmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,! also  from 
Springfield,  on  his  important  rples  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  sidminiistrations. 
I  ask  permission  to  have  Postmister  Gen- 
eral O'Brien's  interview  from  toe  Spring- 
field Daily  News  of  February  2l  1967.  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
O'Brien  Recalls  That  Fateful  DAt  in  Dallas 

(Note. — The  following  on  tapi  Interview 
with  Postmaster  General  Lawrenc*  P.  O'Brien 
of  this  city  was  conducted  by  Eiwln  Knoll. 
Don  Bacon  and  Geoffrey  Could  of|  this  news- 
paper's national  service.) 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien,  you're  one  of  the  few  hold- 
over officials  In  high  position  from  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration.  Did  you  pud  this  a 
difficult  transition? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  one  of  the 


lew  holdovers,  but  In  any  event  I  am  now 
In  my  seventh  successive  year  In  the  adminis- 
tration under  two  Presidents.  When  you 
talk  about  transition.  I  hark  back  to  the  mo- 
ment of  transition.  If  you  will,  and  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  President  Johnson  on  the 
plane  at  Dallas,  while  we  waited  the  arrival 
of  a  Judge  to  conduct  the  sweaxlng-ln  cere- 
mony. 

The  President  talked  to  me  about  his  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  and  It  was  clear 
there  was  a  need  to  Insure  continuity. 
That's  really  the  key  word — continuity  In 
government,  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  watching  with  bated  breath. 

Would  this  democracy  really  overcome  a 
great  moment  of  tragedy  such  as  this,  and 
go  on  without  stumbling?  And  the  Presi- 
dent also  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  did  not 
have  a  constitutional  responsibility,  but  he 
expressed  the  thought  that  perhap.s  I  would 
feel  a  responsibility  as  an  American  citizen. 
And  I  did  feel  that  responsibility.  And  he 
asked  me  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him.  and  I've  done  that. 

I've  had  occasions  when  I  thought  I  could 
phase  out  my  activity  in  government.  But 
the  President  has  thought  otherwise,  and  I 
serve  my  President. 

So  I  think  that  looking  back  over  these 
six  years  that  we  achieved  continuity,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  operation  of  the  govern, 
ment,  but  in  terms  of  progress  in  govern- 
ment. We  had  much  going  for  us  that  day 
In  Dallas  in  the  enactment  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier program  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
And  we  moved  forward.  My  recollection  is 
that  we  did  not  stumble,  we  did  not  hesitate. 
We  were  able  to  continue  the  advantages 
we  had  in  the  legislative  arena  and  otherwise 
to  insure  the  enactment  of  these  programs. 
I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  this  was 
brought  about. 

Every  American  would  have  reacted  as  I 
did,  in  a  moment  of  tragedy  where  I  had  lost 
my  lender — a  man  with  whom  I'd  been  closely 
associated  for  14  years.  I  had  been  present 
at  the  moment  of  loss,  and  to  see  this  de- 
mocracy in  action  in  a  plane  on  the  ground 
at  Dallas — it  brought  to  your  mind  and  your 
heart  Just  what  It  means  to  live  In  this 
nation. 

So,  public  service,  whatever  form  It  may 
take,  is  a  matter  any  American  who  Is  called 
upon  to  do  It  by  his  President  will  accept. 
So  I  haven't  foimd  difficulties. 

I  have  found  personal  difficulties.  In  all 
candor,  because  all  of  us  have  other  thoughts. 
We  all  have  a  life  to  lead,  so  to  speak,  we 
have  personal  goals  that  we  might  have  In 
mind,  we  have  families  to  bring  up.  and  all 
the  rest.  But  I  do  think  all  of  that  must  go 
by  the  board,  to  use  the  vernacular,  at  a  time 
when  a  President  asks  you  to  serve.  And 
that's  the  attitude  I  had  that  day  in  Dallas 
and  the  attitude  I  have  today. 

Q.  An  enormous  amount  of  attention  has 
been  focused  recently  on  that  day  in  Dallas, 
particularly  the  swearing-in  ceremony  In  the 
plane.  Could  you  tell  us  what  It  was  like 
from  your  standpoint? 

A.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I  am  determined 
that  I  will  not  become  involved  with  the 
debate  with  authors  of  books  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  them  at  this  point.  I  am  not 
interested  In  getting  into  a  pit  with  Mr.  Man- 
chester, or  with  anyone  else.  I  do  feel  that 
perhaps  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
out  on  what  happened  at  Dallas,  what  hap- 
pened on  the  plane,  what  happened  during 
those  days,  ultimately. 

All  I  know  about  it  at  this  moment  are  the 
four  Issues  of  a  national  magazine  that  car- 
ried In  part  some  of  the  chapters  of  a  book 
that's  going  to  be  published  apparently  In 
April. 

I  don't  know  one  other  word  In  that  book, 
so  I  must  await  the  publication  of  the  book. 
I  am  concerned,  however.  It  Is  already  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  there  are  errors  In  fact.  Are 
these  glaring  errors  In  fact  that  would  have 
an  effect  on  history?     And  to  what  degree 


are  they  errors  in  the  context  of  the  book  as 
a  whole?    That  remains  to  be  seen. 

So  I'm  not  seeking  a  platform  to  debate 
anyone,  but  I  do  feel  that  it's  very  possible 
that  once  the  book  is  published  that  I  would 
find  it  necessary  to  speak  out.  And  all  I  can 
say  to  you  Is  that  if  that  necessity  arises  in 
my  conscience,  my  mind.  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  speak  out. 


EFFECT  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1963 

Mr.  STUCKEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record,  the  following 
letter  I  received  from  H.  Ronald  Huber, 
superintendent  of  the  Huntington  area 
schools  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Ruber's  letter  discusses  the  effect 
of  the  landmark  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-10 — on  his  school  system.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  I  find  this  type  of  infor- 
mation invaluable  and  reassuring.  This 
act  has,  probably  more  than  most  others, 
already  begun  to  fulfill  the  promises  it 
generated  only  a  short  time  ago.  To  re- 
alize its  favorable  impact  at  the  local 
level  should  give  us  all  renewed  confi- 
dence, and  a  desire  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand it  beyond  the  present  limitations. 
Mr.  Ruber's  letter  follows: 

Huntingdon  Area  Schools, 
Office  op  the  Superintendent, 
Hmitingdon.  Pa.,  February  20,  1967. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Dent:  We  consider 
it  out  duty  and  our  obligation  to  inform  you 
of  the  tremendovis  unpact  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  has  had  upon  the  educational 
program  of  the  Huntingdon  Area  Schools  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Industrial  Development  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  and 
the  Coimcll  for  Economic  Development  Or- 
ganization (CEDO),  It  was  found  that  31.7<J 
of  the  people  In  our  County  earn  less  than 
$3,000.00.  The  same  stu'vey  revealed  that 
33.1%  of  the  people  lived  In  what  is  classi- 
fied as  "dilapidated  housing."  In  spite  of 
these  signs  of  poverty,  Huntingdon  County 
ranks  fifth  among  all  counties  In  Pennsyl- 
vania In  local  financial  effort  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools.  We  were  aware  that 
much  was  being  done  for  the  education  of 
our  young  people;  but  we  were  even  more 
aware  that  much  more  had  to  be  done  if  our 
children  were  to  attain  an  education  which 
■  would  be  an  acceptable  preparation  for  the 
futxire. 

Public  Law  89-10— The  Elementary  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act— made  available 
$165,000.00  for  the  disadvantaged  youth  of 
our  community.  In  the  original  allotment 
of  698  financially  disadvantaged  children, 
we  fotmd  many  frustrated  children  caused 
by  inability  to  read,  lack  of  culture  In  the 
home,  lack  of  physical  and  dental  care  and 
also  an  Inadequate  diet.  In  our  original 
grant  of  $165,000.00,  we  attacked  these  prob- 
lems and  believe  that  we  are  seeing  remark- 
able results.    Students  In  high  school  as  8 


result  of  this  program  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  a  dentist  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life;  physical  Impairments  have  been  cor- 
rected; warm  noon  meals  have  been  pro- 
vided for  those  who  previously  had  no  lunch; 
and  above  all,  the  chUdren  who  were  read- 
ing below  their  grade  level  are  now  receiv- 
ing remedial  Instruction  from  11  specially 
trained  reading  Instructors.  It  was  revealed 
that  429  of  these  students  improved  their 
reading  level  one  year  and  six  months  above 
the  normal  rate  of  growth  as  a  result  of  the 
remedial  reading  program  made  possible 
through  Public  Law  89-10. 

We  are  attempting  to  discover  and  care 
for  those  In  dire  need  through  the  medium 
of  an  OEO  sponsored  Head  Start  program. 
Next  year  If  Federal  aid  is  continued  we  ex- 
pect to  provide  follow-through  services  for 
these  same  students.  There  are  many  other 
aspects  of  Federal  aid  to  education  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  for  which  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

I  would  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  support  enthusiastically  legisla- 
tion to  continue  and  even  expand  the  Fed- 
eral Bid.  It  Is  oiu-  firm  belief  that  the  great- 
est defense  America  can  have  is  an  edu- 
cated citizenry. 

The  story  I  have  related  to  you  can  be  re- 
peated by  thousands  of  educators  In  our 
nation;  and  it  Is  only  through  Federal  aid 
that  all  people  will  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  become  educated  to  their  full  capac- 
ity to  learn. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Huntingdon  Area  Schools, 

H.  Ronald  Hubeb, 

Superintendent. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  RENAISSANCE 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  after 
Representative  James  Garfield — later 
President — Introduced  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In 
1867,  he  remarked  about  higher  educa- 
tion: 

A  university  is  a  student  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other. 

Even  though  schools  were  Important 
in  those  days,  a  secondary  school 
typically  was  attended  only  by  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  tuition — and  some- 
times room  and  board,  as  well — and 
higher  education  was  the  prerogative  of 
relatively  few.  Also,  In  those  days,  a 
person  got  an  education  and  expected  It 
to  last  throughout  his  lifetime  with 
relatively  little  refurbishing.  The  Office 
of  Education.  In  its  fledgling  period,  was 
charged  with  gathering  statistics  about 
the  schools  serving  the  various  towns  and 
hamlets  throughout  the  land. 

In  the  intervening  century,  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  technology,  of  the  profes- 
sions, of  society  itself,  have  thrust  in- 
creasingly broadened  responsibilities 
upon  the  Office  of  Education.  Our  popu- 
lation has  become  so  mobile  that  the 
local  school  must  educate  not  Just  for 
work  in  the  local  community  but  for 
careers  anywhere  in  the  country  or  in 
the  world.  Technology  is  changing  so 
Quickly  that  schools  must  educate,  not 
just  for  today's  jobs,  but  for  the  kind 


of  adaptability  that  will  enable  today's 
youth  to  carry  on  careers  as  yet  uniden- 
tified. 

In  meeting  these  new  challenges, 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  un- 
dergoing an  educational  renaissance,  a 
movement  stimulated  by  the  demands 
and  needs  of  an  increasingly  complex 
society.  The  local  autonomy  our  schools 
enjoy  has  been  one  of  their  great 
strengths  in  meeting  this  new  turn  of 
events,  though  in  some  circumstances  it 
has  been  one  of  the  factors  that  tend  to 
inhibit  necessary  change.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  OE — through  information,  not 
coercion ;  through  support,  not  control — 
is  a  definitely  constructive  and  unifying 
force  in  helping  us  to  Improve  our 
schools. 

Clearly,  it  is  important  that  we  im- 
prove all  our  schools,  not  just  a  selected 
few.  Today's  world  demands  more  in- 
tellectual maturity  of  all  our  people  than 
ever  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The 
Office  of  Education  acts  as  a  junior 
partner  with  local  school  systems  in  de- 
veloping sound  educational  programs. 
It  supports  research  to  investigate  prom- 
ising programs  and  practices  so  that 
local  local  schools  may  have  objective 
information  for  choosing  tmiong  alter- 
natives. It  supports  exemplary  pro- 
grams that  provide  the  leading  edge  of 
local  educational  improvements.  It  ad- 
ministers additional  support  to  those 
areas  beset  by  poverty. 

This  last  function  is  particularly  Im- 
portant because  the  areas  most  In  need 
of  education  are  those  least  able  to  pay 
for  it.  When  one  segment  of  society  suf- 
fers deprivation,  other  segments  invaria- 
bly have  to  pay  for  it — either  directly 
through  welfare  programs  or  indirectly 
through  loss  of  productivity  and  buying 
power.  The  improvement  of  education, 
therefore,  is  everybody's  business  and 
everybody's  responsibility.  Without  in 
any  way  diminishing  local  autonomy,  the 
Office  of  Education  is  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  administering  programs  that 
provide  a  helping  hand  in  the  education- 
al improvement  efforts  of  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  land. 

On  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  we  can  rightly  take 
pride  in  the  results  of  these  programs 
authorized  by  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  people.  We  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  States  and  localities,  too,  for 
their  teamwork  in  helping  to  move  for- 
ward the  educational  renaissance  which 
will  give  today's  youth  and  adults  the 
educational  tools  they  need  for  undertak- 
ing tomorrow's  tasks.  As  President 
Johnson  has  said: 

If  we  are  learning  anything  from  our  ex- 
periences, we  are  learning  that  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  go  to  work,  and  the  first  work  of  our 
society  is  education. 


MAIL  WITHOUT  POSTAGE  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
delivery  of  first-class  mall  to  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  without 
postage. 

Frankly,  I  am  hoping  this  will  be  a 
morale  booster.  A  long,  drawn  out  war 
imder  peculiarly  baflling  conditions  low- 
ers the  will  to  fight  on.  Unless  we  con- 
tinuously assure  and  reassure  our  boys 
in  that  far  off  and  strange  land,  we  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  keep  up  their 
spirit.  We  must  not  let  them  think  that 
they  will  be  mired  down  eternally  and 
forgotten  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  proposed  and  probably  necessary 
increase  in  general  postal  rates  falls  with 
some  heaviness  on  those  whose  letters 
would  be  most  welcome  to  our  fighting 
men.  This  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
whatever  drawback  may  exist  to  a  flood 
of  letters  flowing  westward  across  the 
Pacific.  I  would  have  every  serviceman 
reminded  every  day  that  he  is  constantly 
in  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  those  he 
loves  back  home.  Free  postage  may  not 
be  a  major  fiscal  operation,  but  this 
Government  can  well  afford  to  do  the 
little  things  that  in  the  end  may  be  more 
important  than  the  spectacular  ones. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CIVILIAN  AVIATION 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  press 
statement  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, which  Indicates  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  air  transportation  industry, 
and  the  Job  opportunities  which  this 
growth  is  creating.  As  the  Members  no 
doubt  know,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  a  Civilian  Air  Academy  to  help 
meet  the  burgeoning  need  for  qualified 
personnel. 
Airlines  Add  30,000  New  Employees  in  1966 

Washington.  D.C. — Airline  growth  during 
1966  created  30,000  new  Jobs,  Joseph  L. 
O'Brien,  vice  president-personnel  relations 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  said  today. 

O'Brien  said  that  the  airlines  have  added 
more  new  Jobs  In  the  past  two  years  than 
were  added  in  the  seven-year  period  1958- 
1964.  At  the  end  of  1966.  employment  was 
236.000.  Total  payrolls  increased  from  «1.- 
686.280.000  to  $1,865,228,000.  The  annual 
average  salary  was  87,910. 

The  airlines  estimate  that  they  will  need 
6,800  mechanics  and  4,300  pilots  during  1967. 
"These  new  Job  opportunities,  "O'Brien  said, 
"are  being  created  by  the  tremendous  growth 
In  airline  capacity  resulting  from  the  greatest 
fleet  re-equipment  program  In  airline  In- 
dustry. Taken  together,  the  five-year  ( 1966- 
70)  equipment  expansion  program  of  the 
airlines  comes  to  over  1,000  aircraft  valued 
at  about  $7  billion." 

O'Brien  said  that  the  Jobs  being  generated 
by  airline  growth  are  not  limited  to  me- 
chanics and  pilots.  There  are  Jobs  for 
properly  qualified  applicants  in  the  steward- 
ess, reservations  and  sales  fields.    And  to  an 
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increasing  degree,  the  alrUnes  are  jonduct- 
ing  management  training  progriims  for 
recent  college  graduates  leading  to  soeltlons 
in  marketing,  accounting,  operatllona  and 
economic  planning. 
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words  .  .  .  Give  me  liberty  and  give  me  life. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Wyler. 


THE  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  ijiay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pointJ  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous,  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  getitleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  outstand- 
ing scholarship  should  ever  be  encour- 
aged. For  this  reason  I  woul(J  like  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  R$cord  at 
this  time  the  essay.  "Democracy-.  What 
It  Means  to  Me"  which  was  the  prize- 
winning  essay  from  the  State'  of  New 
York  in  the  national  contest  conducted 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  The  young  author  of  the 
essay.  Miss  Barbara  J.  Sween«y,  I  am 
proud  to  report  is  from  Bethpajge,  N.Y., 
which  is  in  my  district 

Voice  of  DEMOCR.^CY 
(By  Barbara  Sweeney) 
I  know  not  what  course  others  tnay  take 
but  as  for  me— Give  me  Uberty.  o  ■  Give  me 
Death. 

Patrick  Henry  voiced  more  than  ( i  patriotic 
slogan,  a  statesman's  pointed  ph^e  when 
he  uttered  these  words.  They  wwe  then  a 
profound  sentiment— they  have  |>ecome  a 
creed.  [  , 

Liberty  or  Death.  The  phrase  Is  an  epi- 
taph to  untold  numbers:  It  Is  thfe  briefest, 
fullest  biography  of  a  patriot.  TMe  sacrifice 
entailed  in  the  words  brings  to  n|lnd  noble 
deeds  and  nobler  deaths. 

Yet  we  tend  to  overlook  the  positive  mean- 
ing behind  the  creed.  Liberty  or  ©eath  does 
not  so  much  necessitate  Death  as  U  demands 
Ufe  Freedom  must  be  lived,  for  It  Is  the 
application  of  liberty  to  life  which  Is  democ- 
racy Democracy  Is  the  practical  eallzatlon 
of  the  ringing  words  of  that  fiery  Virginia 
statesman. 

Americans  today  must  face  a  radical 
change  In  views.  We  must  cease  regarding 
death  as  oxir  payment  In  kind  of  democracy 
and  face  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  liberty 
must  be  met  with  life.  No  one  c  enles  that 
a  soldier  in  Vietnam  loves  his  freedom,  but 
what  wUl  he  be  defending  If  hl^  neighbor 
back  home  refuses  to  vote.  We  m«st  live  our 
freedom  before  we  can  die  for  It. 

The  time  to  protect  our  llberly  Is  when 
we  have  it.  Only  when  a  democracy  Is 
strong— when  each  individual  cor  tributes  to 
a  more  perfect  functioning,  is  frfedom  safe. 
Thousands  of  Americans  hflve  n<  ver  seen  a 
battlefield— how  many  have  ne  er  seen  a 
ballot  box.  Millions  will  never  know  the 
carnage  of  war— how  many  will  )  lever  know 
the  candidates  of  an  election.  We  may  never 
be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  igalnst  an 
enemy— but  we  are  required  eacl  and  every 
dav  to  fight  our  own  apathy. 

Democracy  Is  government  of  »nd  by.  as 
well  as  for  the  people.  Each  volcd.  each  vote 
is  Insurance  against  the  fall  of  f -eedom,  for 
m  a  democracy  each  man  and  lis  opinion 
have  value.  We  govern  oursel\es  and  we 
must  express  ourselves  lest  we  te  governed 
by  the  dictates  of  others. 

Let  us  begin  to  practice  what  we  preach. 
America  seeks  to  Implant  In  al  men  the 
creed  we  live  by.  Let  us  ther  truly  live 
by  It  so  that  all  men  may  see  1  hat  we  be- 
Ueve   the   meaning  behind   Patr  ck  Henry's 


FREEDOM  VERSUS  SECURITY 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow 
Montanan,  Mr.  John  W.  Mahan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  recently  delivered  a  scholarly 
speech  on  the  problem  of  achieving  free- 
dom and  security  in  a  democratic  society. 
The  speech  was  delivered  at  the  George 
Washington  Birthday  celebration  at  the 
George  Mason  Hotel,  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1967.  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


Washington  Dinner  Speech 
Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  was  indeed  an  honor  when  Sam  De- 
Vaughan  called  and  asked  me  If  I  would 
speak  at  this  dinner  In  memory  of  the  great 
first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  such  a 
celebration  was  at  a  luncheon  following  the 
laying  of  the  wreath  at  the  tomb  of  George 
Washington  in  1959.  Little  did  I  think  then 
that  eight  years  hence  I  would  be  living  In 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
working  for  our  Federal  Government,  which 
this  man  so  ably  helped  start  and  led.  It 
thrills  me  to  be  with  you  to  honor  this  great 
man  who  struggled  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  rights  of  all  men. 

As  the  toastmaster  stated,  I  came  from 
Montana  at  the  call  of  the  President  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  of  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  with  you  on  a  subject 
that  is  most  Important  to  all  of  us.  It  is  one 
which  we  all  should  seriously  consider.  It  is 
how  best  can  we  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  assemblage,  and  the  other 
rights  that  George  Washington  and  our  other 
forefathers  gave  us.  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

The  matter  is  truly  controversial.  I  must 
emphasize  that  any  views  that  I  maintain 
tonight  are  personal  views.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing officially  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  or  any  of  Its 
members. 

We  talk  about  free  speech:  we  talk  about 
national  security.  When  we  get  a  circum- 
stance involving  both  we  sometimes  find  our- 
selves trying  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouths  at  once.  This,  of  course,  we  must 
avoid.  Either  there  can  be  circumstances 
which  make  valid  restrictions  on  the  com- 
plete exercise  of  free  speech  or  there  cannot. 
It  is  that  simple. 

We  all  know,  at  the  outset,  while  we  are 
considering  freedom  and  security,  that  cir- 
cumstances involving  a  confilct  between  in- 
dividual rights  and  the  national  Interest  are 
not  unique  In  the  law.  Not  often  can  cases 
be  decided  according  to  one  clearly  applicable 
principle  that  presents  Itself  without  a  com- 
peting principle.  If  such  were  the  case.  If 
there  were  no  competing  principles,  there 
probably  would  be  no  case  to  decide.  There- 
fore, no  law.  lawyers  and  non-lawyers  alike, 
should  let  his  thinking  be  unduly  Influenced 
and  his  approach  unduly  affected  by  the 
great  Importance  of  the  competing  principles 
Involved  In  freedom  versus  security. 


There  are  two  sispects  of  the  question  of 
balancing  freedom  and  security.  These  are, 
first,  is  there  a  principle  whereby  Individ. 
ual  freedoms  can  be  balanced  away  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security?  And  If  bo, 
secondly,  are  the  particular  circumstances 
such  as  to  warrant  it?  I  will  retvim  to  the 
latter  In  a  moment. 

The  first  amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  had  their  historical  anteced- 
ents m  the  old  English  common  law.  it 
was  well  settled  under  that  law  before  our 
Bill  of  Rights  was  written  that  there  were 
nd  had  to  be  exceptions,  and  free  speech 
or  press  did  not  mean  unqualified  Inununlty 
under  all  circumstances.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
waa  not  Intended  to  lay  down  any  novel 
principles  of  government,  but  simply  to  em- 
body certain  guarantees  and  Immunities 
which  we  had  Inherited  from  our  EngUsh 
ancestors  and  which  had  from  time  Im- 
memorial been  subject  to  well  recognized 
excepUons  arriving  from  the  necessslties  of 
the  case. 

James  Madison,  the  father  of  otxr  Consti- 
tution, a  friend  and  co-worker  of  the  man 
we  honor  here  today,  recognized  that  na- 
tional security  was  one  of  these  exceptions. 
He  wrote  In  the  40th  Federalist  paper  that 
security  against  foreign  danger  Is  one  of  the 
primitive  objects  of  civil  society.  "It  Is  an 
avowed  and  essential  object  of  the  American 
union."  You  know,  as  good  Americans,  it  is 
well  settled  that  the  right  to  free  expres- 
sion ceases  at  the  point  where  It  leads  to 
real  danger  to  the  government,  and  In  addi- 
tion, that  the  right  to  un-lmpeded  expres- 
sion of  views  does  not  apply  to  un-lmpeded 
conduct.  In  other  words,  a  true  danger 
poised  at  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  such  that  first  amendment  rights  may  be 
restricted  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Here  are  some  of  the  evils  which  the  courts 
have  held  were  a  proper  subject  for  leglaU- 
tlve  action  that  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
stated in  restraint  on  complete  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  or  an  assembly.  Lob- 
byists may  be  required  to  register  because, 
of  the  danger  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
might  go  unheeded  by  the  Congress  due  to 
being  drowned  out  by  the  voice  of  sped&i 
interests  groups  seeking  favorite  treatment 
while  masquerading  as  proponents  of  the 
public  Interest. 

PoUtlcal  parties  can  be  required  to  make 
disclosure  of  the  sources  of  their  funds  to 
prevent  the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  affect 
elections.  The  evil  aimed  at  by  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  clause  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  the  obstruction  ol 
commerce  due  to  political  strikes.  Mislead- 
ing advertising  in  interstate  commerce  can 
be  banned.  Picketing  Is  free  speech  plus, 
and  hence  can  be  restricted. 

The  evils  to  which  these  statutes  wen 
directed  were  relatively  trivial  compared  to 
a  circumstance  which  reasonably  can  be  said 
to  poise  a  danger  to  our  national  Independ- 
ence or  security.  Thus,  calm  and  reasoned 
Judicial  determination,  taking  Into  account 
historical  antecedents,  the  Intent  of  tM 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  established 
principles  of  law.  Including  practicality,  have 
recognized  circumstances  which  warrant  »t 
least  incidental  and  Indirect  restraints  on 
first  amendment  freedoms.  The  gravenea 
of  impairing  Individual  liberties  for  any  r»- 
son  has  been  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  been  quite  exacting  In  adjudi- 
cating conditions  touching  first  amendmem 
activities.  Strict  standards  have  been  im 
down.  The  restrictions  must  be  reasonably 
calculated  to  effectuate  the  remedial  pw- 
poses  sought  to  be  accomplished.  And  tn« 
statutorv  restrictions  may  not  go  beyond  tn« 
bounds  permitted  to  remedies  for  the  matter 
involved.  In  a  nutshell,  the  courts  look  lon« 
and  hard  at  the  circumstances  on  each  case. 
and  therein  lies  our  main  protection. 

Commimlsm.  with  a  capital  "C",  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  legist- 
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tion  since  the  1930's.  And  this  has  resulted 
in  focusing  considerable  attention  on  the 
problem  of  Individual  freedoms  of  speech  and 
association  when  national  security  Is  in- 
volved In  the  conduct  and  activities  being 
pursued  and  which  are  said  to  be  protected 
under  the  first  amendment. 

In  1950,  Congress,  after  years  of  Intensive 
study  and  investigation,  found  that  there 
exists  a  world-wide  Communist  conspiracy 
which  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  free  American  institutions  and  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  Having 
found  this  danger  to  exist,  the  Congress  was 
faced  with  what  to  do  about  It.  The  danger, 
of  course,  comes  from  the  activities  and  con- 
duct of  real  live  people.  Congress  nor  any 
other  body  does  not  have  a  magic  wand  which 
can  be  waved  like  a  magician  does  and  make 
this  type  of  danger  disappear  Into  thin  air. 
Short  of  a  police  state  under  a  dictator,  the 
conduct  and  activities  of  people  can  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled  only  by  law. 

Some  people  urged  that  Congress  do  noth- 
ing about  what  these  people  called  the  sup- 
posed or  minimal  danger  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  They  said  and  still 
say  that  the  remedy  from  this  danger  oomee 
from  education  and  contrary  argument,  and 
the  American  people  can  be  counted  on  to 
remain  loyal  to  any  democratic  government 
truly  dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  Justice. 
Other  people  took  a  completely  opposite  view. 
They  said  that  the  only  way  to  curb  or  pre- 
vent the  Communist  conspiracy  from  suc- 
ceeding In  taking  over  our  country  was  full 
and  total  suppression — a  law  to  outlaw  com- 
munism. These  people  pointed  out  to  Con- 
gress that  Congress  had  a  clear  and  expressed 
duty  on  promoting  the  general  welfare,  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  preserving 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as  an 
Independent  Nation,  and  guaranteeing  to 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 
They  also  pointed  out  that  the  Communist 
movement  operated  In  a  conspiratorial  man- 
ner, often  concealing  Its  true  alnas  and  pur- 
poses so  there  was  no  opportunity  to  meet 
the  challenge  In  the  arena  of  public  debate. 
And  further,  that  this  international  con- 
spiracy was  fostered  and  promoted  from  a 
foreign  government. 

The  opposition  to  the  total  suppression  or 
outlawry  approach  also  had  strong  argu- 
ments. In  brief,  they  contended  that  out- 
lawing the  particular  concept  or  making 
mere  membership  In  an  unpopular  cause  a 
crime  per  se  was  clearly  unconstitutional, 
and  cited  the  first  amendment  privileges  of 
freedom  of  speech,  the  press,  and  assemblage. 
Further,  that  this  type  of  action  would  de- 
stroy the  very  Ideals  or  freedoms  which  It  was 
designed  to  preserve. 

Congress,  after  listening  to  both  sides,  de- 
cided upwn  a  compromise  or  an  in-between 
approach.  The  scheme  of  the  statute  which 
Congress  enacted  was  one  of  disclosure  and 
restriction  In  the  public  Interest,  leaving  the 
Conmiunists  free,  at  least  In  theory,  to  speak 
and  write  as  they  wish.  The  statute  was 
designated  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  The  law  was  passed.  President 
Truman  vetoed  the  law,  and  Congress  paased 
the  law  over  the  president's  veto. 

There  have  been  some  amendments  to  the 
act  since  Its  passage.  As  amended  the  statute 
defines  three  types  of  communist  organiza- 
tions. The  first,  called  communlst-actlon, 
covers  those  organizations  which  In  effect  are 
agents  In  this  country  operating  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  world-communist  movement.  I 
might  state  at  this  point  that  our  board  has 
determined  that  the  communist  party  of  the 
United  States  Is  such  an  organization,  and 
the  board's  decision  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  second  type  of  communist  organiza- 
tion Is  termed  communist-front.  The  con- 
cept is.  as  contained  In  the  statute,  that  peo- 
ple render   support    to   such    organizations 


who  would  not  do  so  If  they  knew  the  true 
purposes  of,  and  the  actual  nature  of  the 
control  and  Infiuence  exerted  upon,  such 
organizations.  Part  of  the  statutory  concept 
of  a  communist-front  Is  that  It  conceals  the 
facts  as  to  its  true  character  and  purpose. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  before 
our  board  to  unmask  and  identify  organiza- 
tions which  are  fronts  for  the  communist 
party. 

The  third  type  of  communist  organization 
is  termed  communist-infiltrated.  This  cov- 
ers for  the  most  part  labor  unions  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  communists. 
Any  labor  union  determined  In  a  proceeding 
in  our  board  to  be  of  this  type  is  automati- 
cally denied  the  rights  and  benefits  afforded 
to  labor  unions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Subversive  ActlvlUes  Control  Act 
places  various  restrictions  or  disabilities  upon 
communist  organizations,  their  officers  and 
members.  There  are  criminal  penalties,  with 
which  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  is  not  involved,  for  failure  to  abide 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  statute. 

Just  as  the  public  has  the  right  to  know 
which  organizations  and  individuals  are 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  our  govern- 
ment, so  should  the  officers  and  members 
of  any  organization  so  accused  have  the  right 
to  a  fair  and  Impartial  determination 
whether  the  organization  Is  in  fact  of  such 
type. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
guarantees  to  any  organization  which  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has  rea- 
son to  believe  Is  a  conmiunlst  organization 
the  right  to  an  open  public  hearing  before 
our  board.  Our  decisions  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  oral  and  documentary  evidence 
adduced  at  the  public  hearings  and  such  evi- 
dence Is  subject  to  full  cross-examination. 
There  is  an  absolute  right  to  Judicial  review 
of  the  determinations  of  the  board  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  and,  upon 
certiorari,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  is  primarily  a  disclosure  statute. 
Organizations  which  are  determined  to  be 
communlst-actlon  or  communist- front  must 
register  with  the  Attorney  General.  They 
must  thereafter  submit  annual  reports  giv- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  names  and  last 
addresses  of  their  officers,  and  an  accounting 
of  money  they  have  received  and  expended. 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  statute  under 
which  our  board  determined  In  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  particular  persons  were 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  and  required  to  register  as 
such.  This  provision  was  held  a  year  or  so 
ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  violate  the 
members'  fifth  amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  Amendments  of  the  act 
are  being  prepared  so  as  to  pro\ide  for  dis- 
closing members  of  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Communist  Party, 
within  the  legal  requirements  as  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  other  respects  in  which  the  act 
should  be  amended  In  the  light  of  experience 
and  court  decisions.  I  hope  that  each  of 
you  win  lend  your  support  to  such  amend- 
ments. I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  court 
decisions.  While  lav?yers  sometimes  disagree 
that  the  law  Is  as  stated  by  a  court,  once  a 
valid  decision  has  been  made  we  must  re- 
spect the  law  as  so  construed  or  Interpreted. 
Any  amendments  of  the  act  are  designed  to 
fit  the  provisions  to  the  laws  as  laid  down 
by  the  cotu-ts. 

Respect  for  the  law  means  an  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  Its  mandates.  It  does  not 
mean,  however,  using  one  provision  as  a 
means  for  destroying  the  entire  contents. 
There  are  forces  within  our  country  that 
behind  a  facade  of  righteousness  would 
foment  dissension  among  us.    They  at  times 


appeal  to  prejudices  in  the  hope  of  influenc- 
ing unfairly  your  action. 

It  Is  your  duty  and  mine,  as  Americans, 
to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  from  Its  enemlee  within  this  country 
as  well  as  from  Its  enemies  abroad.  As  we 
are  gathered  here  now,  some  235  years  after 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  what  are 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves? 

We  see  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
fighting,  dying,  being  disabled  for  life  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  We  see  beatniks  In  the  streets 
of  America  burning  draft  cards  while  their 
brothers  are  sacrificing  so  much  far  away 
from  home.    We  see  riots  and  disorder. 

We  see  efforts  being  made  to  use  the  first 
amendment  as  a  shield  behind  which  to  in- 
stigate actions  aimed  at  destroying  tis.  The 
courts  have  likened  Communist-front  orga- 
nizations to  a  person  In  a  mask,  or  a  man 
virith  a  false  beard.  The  courts  have  ruled, 
and  I  certainly  agree,  that  the  first  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  removing  the  mask 
or  false  beard.  Preservation  of  our  national 
security  requires  that  we  look  behind  this 
shield  to  see  who  Is  there  and  what  their 
true  purptoses  are.  This  is  what  the  subver- 
sive activities  control  act  Is  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  It  Is  your  job  and 
mine  to  see  to  It  that  the  rights  and  free- 
doms we  have  acquired  through  the  wisdom 
of  George  Washington  and  his  contemporaries 
shall  continue  to  our  children  and  to  theirs, 
with  the  preservation  of  our  country  and  its 
security  inviolate.    Thank  you. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  a  small 
Oovemment  agency.  What  it  lacks  in 
size,  it  makes  up  In  vigor,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  beneficial  effects  of  its 
programs  on  the  Nation's  economy  are 
greater  than  many  people  may  realize. 

Since  its  inception  in  1953  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  made  some 
64.000  loans  totaling  approximately  $3 
billion  to  aid  small  firms  with  their  long- 
term  financing  problems. 

One  way  SBA  encourages  banks  to 
make  these  loans  is  under  its  loan-guar- 
anty plan.  With  this  plan,  SBA  guar- 
antees up  to  90  percent  of  a  loan,  up  to 
its  statutory  limit  of  $350,000  for  any  one 
borrower. 

A  bank  making  an  SBA  guaranteed 
loan  uses  its  own  funds.  Government 
funds  are  required  only  in  the  few  cases 
where  a  loan  is  in  default,  and  the  bank 
calls  upon  the  Government  guarantee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration approved  47  business  loans 
totaling  $1.5  million.  Permit  me  to  cite 
one  example  of  SBA  loan  assistance : 

In  1963  the  SBA  made  a  bank-partici- 
pation loan  of  $10,000  to  George  E.  Bow- 
ley   and   Fred   Fillinger,   Jr.,   who   are 
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partners  in  a  small  lathing  and  plaster- 
ing contracting  firm.  The  loan  was  used 
for  working  capital  to  expand  operations. 
The  business  made  steady  progress  and  2 
years  later  the  original  loan  was  rrfunded 
and  a  new  $25,000  bank-participation 
loan  was  approved.  j 

This  firm  has  been  able  to  Increase  its 
employment  from  six  to  50.  The!  wages 
It  pays  its  employees  have  increased  four- 
fold, and  its  sales  have  shown  a  like 
Increase.  I 

I  call  this  example  to  your  attention 
as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  works 
with  the  commercial  banks  in  Maine  to 
help  keep  small  business  alive  ano  pros- 
perous. 

ASSIGNMENT  OP  R(X)MS,  HOUSE 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speakerj  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gerjtleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  information  of  the  Member*,  I  in- 
clude an  action  recently  taken  by  the 
House  OflBce  Building  Commlssloo : 

ASSIGNME>rT    OF    ROOMS.    HOUSE    OFTICE 
BtJU-DINGS  I 

In  connection  with  assignment  c^f  rooms 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Represiitatives 
In  the  House  Office  Buildings,  40  U  S.C.  178 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows:  I 

"If  two  or  more  requests  are  madi  for  the 
same  vacant  room,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  the  Representative  malting  the|  request 
who  has  t>een  longest  in  continuous  service 
as  a  Member  and  Member-elect  of  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

The  question  was  raised  before  tlie  House 
Office  Building  Commission  as  to  jwhether 
the  wording  "longest  continuous  I  service" 
should  refer  to  any  period  of  continuous 
service  whether  or  not  such  continuous  serv- 
ice occurred  before  or  after  a  breakiin  serv- 
ice In  the  House.  J 

At  meeting  of  February  27,  1967,  tie  House 
Office  Building  Commission  unailmously 
ruled  on  this  point,  as  follows:       i 

"The  term  'longest  continuous  service'  as 
used  in  40  U.S.C.  178,  governing  seniority  in 
assignment  of  rooms  In  the  Houfee  Office 
Buildings,  Is  held  to  refer  to  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  uninterrupted  service  as  a  I  Member 
and  Member-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (not  necessarily  the  laat  beriod  of 
uninterrupted  service  as  held  in  pannon's 
Precedents,  Vol.  8,  Page  981.  Sec.  36^1)." 

This  ruling  Is  effective  February!  27,  1967 
and  is  being  submitted  as  a  matter  bf  record 
for  the  Information  of  all  Membefs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


LEAVE   OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Resnick  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  >,  for  today 
through  March  10,  on  account  of  ofBclal 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gude),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gude)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes  on  Tues- 
day, March  7;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EX1|END 

Mr.  STUC7KEY.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  lllembers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  Texas 
Independence  Day.  I  make  thi4  request 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gokzalez. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gefitleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  in  one  Instance  and  to  In- 
clude an  exchange  of  correspondence  and 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  to  include  a  quotation  in  his 
remarks  during  his  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Reuss  on  the  biU  H.R.  4515.  Also  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Reuss  during  that 
colloquy  to  Insert  an  article  entitled 
"Geneva,  1954,  the  Broken  Mold." 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stuckey)  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  remarks  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gude)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Bell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stuckey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Hagan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  disposal  of  excess  military  property 
in  Turkey,  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

474.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  examination  of  financial  statements, 
fiscal  year  1966,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(H.  Doc.  No.  72);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

475.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  by  changing  the  terms  for  commit- 
ment thereunder  In  certain  Instances,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  examiners,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

477.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  in  certain 
cases,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UA 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  coplM 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  in  certain 
cases,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  50th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  332  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
grade  In  which  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  discharged  or  retired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHr,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  32).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) .  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  6,  1967,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HJl.  6470.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
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Istratlve  operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6471.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  In- 
crease by  20  percent  the  Income  limitations 
imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  en- 
titled to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW : 

H.R  6472.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Pisherles. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON : 

Hit.  6473.  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual 
to  obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  It 
was  performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
Individual  makes  pajrment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  6474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease from  $200  million  to  $500  million  the 
amoimt  of  the  annual  appropriations  au- 
thorized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  6476.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  interests  in  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  mails 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  nation- 
ally uniform  system  of  automobile  regis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6478.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Hit.  6479.  A  bin  to  protect  consvuners, 
homebuUders,  building  material  suppliers, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  markings  of  limiber.  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  In  liunber,  to  strength- 
en the  standards  program  of  the  lumber 
Industry,  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6480.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6481.  A  bill  to  designate  Columbus 
Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  in  each  year, 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6482.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  the  developer  of  the  atomic 
energy  reactor;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6485.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of 
Congress,  their  spouses,  and  certain  other 
related  persons,  and  all  employees  of  the 
Congress  to  file  statements  disclosing  the 
amount  and  sources  of  their  Incomes,  the 


value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealing  in 
real  estate,  securities,  and  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  6486.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  legislative 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  promote  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  of  Congress  thereby;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  6487.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  6488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority 
to  conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  aU-  quality  commissions,  to  authorize 
establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  In 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
investment  tax  credit  with  respect  to  air 
pollution  control  facilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6489.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
fxjses  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 

H.R.  6490.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  6491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  broaden  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program 
under  that  title  to  Include  certain  flight 
training  programs  not  creditable  toward  a 
standard  college  degree;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  6492.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  6493.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veter- 
ans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  6494.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Nuclear  Museum;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  6498.  A  bill  concerning  welfare  and 
pension  plans;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  6499.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  of 
conduct  for  agency  hearing  proceedings  of 
record;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 


certain  reimbursed  moving  ex{>enses;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  6501.  A   blU  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6502.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  enjoyment  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted 
governmental  invasions  of  their  privacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

lC6. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem by  amending  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  to  nationalize 
standards  of  deferment  and  classification,  to 
shorten  the  ijerlod  of  draft  eligibility,  to  Im- 
prove procedures  for  appeal,  to  change  prior- 
ities for  Induction  by  age,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  6504.  A  bill  to  restore  non-servlce- 
connected  veterans  pensions  which  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  the  receipt 
of  increased  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tains age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6506.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  widows'  benefits  become 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6507.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

HJl.  6508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

HJl.  6609.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Plymouth   Rock   National 
Memorial,   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6510.  A  bill  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  wear,  or  reproduction  of 
military  Inslgnlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  6511.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  6512.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  rec- 
reation, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisherles. 
By  Mr.  POOL; 

H.R.  6513.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  relating  to  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  permit  the  donation  of 
such  property  to  children's  homes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  6514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
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and  their  widows,  to  provide  addiii  onal  read- 
Jiistment  assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  (ther  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Vetera  as'  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6615.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  Ufe 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  ancl  dlsmem 
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berment  Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  <letermlna 
tlon  of  average  pay  for  retlremenjt  purposes 
and  the  computation  of  retirem^t  annui- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tht  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HS,.  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1869  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  tl^e  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  j 

HJl.  6518.  A  bill  to  provide  fo*  Improved 
employee-management  relations  Ip  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CltU  Service. 
HJ4.  6519.  A  bill  to  reclassify  dertaln  key 
poeitlons  and  Increase  salaries  in  |  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClMl  Service. 
H  R.  6520.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  c*taln  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  an(d  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tost  Office 
and  cmi  Service. 

HJl.  6521.  A  bill  to  amend  title)  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  systf  m  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  fltld  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compen^tory  time 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service^ 

By  Mr.  SNTDER:  i 

HR  6522.  A  blU  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion   of   daylight-saving    provisions    of   the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cofnmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommercq. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HR  6523.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltlb  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care    and    treatment   of    veterads   in    State 
veterans'  homes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I 
By  Mr.  TAFT:  i 
H  R  6524.  A  bill  to  repeal  thej  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  and  of  trie  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation;  to  tfce  Commit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WnXIS:  I 

HJl  6525.  A  bin  to  modify  the  proposed 
worn  of  improvement  on  the  JAtchafalaya 
River.  Morgan  City  to  the  Gulf  o^Mexlco.  La. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  cAmmlttee  on 
Public  Works.  I       _^ 

By  Mr  MCMILLAN  (by  request) : 
HJl  6526.  A  bin  to  authorize  project 
(trants  for  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  faclnues  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ' 

HJl  6527.  A  blU  to  amend  tttle  12,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limita- 
tion of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of 
death  or  Injury  caused  by  a  deffect've  or  un- 
safe improvement  to  real  proOerty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Qolumbia. 

HJi  6528.  A  bin  to  authorize  |the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colun<bla  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  plan  to  p^vide  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  through  pub- 
Uc  day  care  services,  and  to  drovlde  pubUc 
assistance  in  the  form  of  foeter  piome  care  to 
certain  dependent  children;  to  jthe  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  6529.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  |>ower  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  the  (constitutlon- 
allty    of    provisions    of    State    and    Federal 


statute*  and  of  SUte  constitutions;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  6530.  bin     to       amend      section 

203(b)(5)  '  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  clarify  i-hls  exemption  with  respect  to 
transportation  performed  by  agricultural  co- 
operative associations  for  nonmembers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelg:n 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6531.  A  bin  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6532.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the 
reqtUrement  for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6533.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tween motor  common  caxriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  6535.  A  bin  to  amend  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
certain  valuation  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6536.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such  part, 
services  and  transportation  of  such  nature, 
character,  or   quantity   as   to   not  substan- 
tially   Impair    effective    regulation    by    the 
Commission,  be  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
be  detrimental  to  commerce;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  Jl.  6537.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  Its  employees 
more  effectively  and  to  Improve  administra- 
tive efficiency;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR. 6638.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  occupational  tax  on  coin-oper- 
ated gaming  devices  for  similar  new  taxes 
Imposed  by  a  State  where  the  operation  of 
such  devices  Is  legal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.6539.  A  bin  to  permit  either  House  of 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  6540.  A  bin  to  amend  section  521  Of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  ellglbUlty  for  pension,  aU  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  annuity 
payments,  endowments  or  similar  Income, 
which  a  veteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to 
receive  after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6641.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans- 
and  their  widows,  to  Increase  the  Income 
limitations  appUcable  to  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain pensions,  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  6542.  A   blU  to  establish   a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR  6543.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
contributions  made  to  Members  of  Congress 
for  personal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  6544.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
KR.  6545.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  upper  part  of  Wilmington  Harbor,  N.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6546.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corpyoratlons;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  6547.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful  as  unreasonable  and  imjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  conunerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6548.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly 
burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H-R.  6549.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tlonal  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  Investigation,  research,  and  sur. 
vey  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  6550.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptloM 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
KH.  6551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gm 
Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  safety  requirements  for 
natural  gas  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6552.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDLEB: 
H.R.  6553.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
cerUln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
■an.  6554.  A  bill  to  protect  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  American  workers  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  system  of  Identification  for  all 
receptacles  containing  compressed  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HJl.  6555.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  military  per- 
sonnel with  the  right  to  legal  counsel  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Justice  in  al^ 
cases  of  a  general  court-martial  or  a  special 
court-martial  and  to  require  that  military 
personnel  accused  or  suspected  of  an  of- 
fense must  be  apprised  of  their  right  to  legal 
counsel  before  being  Interrogated  or  re- 
quested to  make  a  statement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

nn.  6556.  A  bin  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6557.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJB.  6558.  A  bUl  to  consider  children  Uv- 
Ing  in  federally  assisted  public  bousing  as 
federally  connected  children  for  purposes  of 
educational  assistance  to  federally  Impacted 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  6559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.R.  6560.  A    bill    to   regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  6561.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MESEOLL: 

H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  membership  thereof  In  accordance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  certain  provisions  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  of  State  constitutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,  1967,  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  exclude  certain  Individuals 
from  being  seated  therein;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 


the   President  and   Vice   President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  create  the  Roanoke 
Island  Memorial  Commission;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  Hovise  docu- 
ment of  the  southeast  Asia  briefing  map 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Army  Map 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
South    Vietnam    Constituent    Assembly;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  355.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  military  operations 
In  South  Vietnam  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.  Res.  356.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  Investigations 
and  studies  of  an  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction imder  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Riiles. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Res.  357.  Resolution  to  authorize  a 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of 
present  law  In  protecting  U.S.  trade  and 
business  against  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  358.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  certain  overseas 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their  60th 
anniversary  of  U.S.  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.  Res.  361.  Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

45.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  changing 
the  period  for  daylight  saving  time;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

43.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  surplus 
agriculture  commodities  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  and  permanent  national 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theof anls 
Koystlaftls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  6563.  A  bill  to  require,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, delivery  and  return  of  property  of  the 
estate  of  John  F.  Hackfeld,  deceased,  vested 
by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian,  on  the 
basis  of  ownership  by  an  enemy  alien,  or  the 
repayment  of  Income  and  estate  taxes  to  said 
estate,  collected  on  the  bar  Is  of  American 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6564.  A  blU  to  confer  Jurisdiction  up- 
on the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Chrlstel  Guessefeldt.  a  natural-born  Ameri- 
can citizen,  executrix  and  sole  heir  of  her 
father,  Richard  Guessefeldt,  late  a  resident 
of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  6565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floren- 
tlna   S.  Mallarl;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  6566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Carmen  Corbo  Mattos  de  Bernadet;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Ji.  6567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Flordlllno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
Cynthia  George;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  6569.  A  bHl  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  P. 
Arp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6570.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Lopez   Pedroza;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  6571.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  status  of  an 
alien  who  Is  In   the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  6572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PhlUlp  Q. 
Duffy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Vllar 
Olner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H Jl.  6574.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chalm  Zvl 
Guttman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6576.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenford  A. 
Rowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  6576.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria  Baldlnl  Dela  Rosa;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sumlo 
Yasutake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6578.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Pascual  B.  Herrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  6579.  A  bUl  to  compensate  Demetrlo 

Sarsfield  Salazar  for  services  rendered  to  the 

United  States  and  Its  citizens  during  World 

War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HS.  6680.  A   bill   for    the   reUef    of   Cho 
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Chung    Foo;     to    tbe    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTJRPHY  or  New  tork: 
HJl.  6681.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  qf  Salvatore 
OtgUo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massacbusetts : 
HR.  8582.  A  bill  for  the  relief)  of  MobUe 
Structures,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OTTINOER: 
H.R.  6583.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Sutcharlt  Bhamornbutr  and  his    urife.  Yam 
laor     Bhamornbutr,     and     their     children, 
Khacha,   Naree,  Pom   and  Prach !  Bhamorn- 
butr; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  6584.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
CecUe    Sawyer;    to    the    Commltliee    on    the 
Judiciary.  1 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  6585.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oholamall 
Homayoun;     to     the     Committed     on     the 
Judiciary. 
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Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'cloclqa.in.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  StatJe  of  West 
Virginia.  | 

Rev.  Paul  B.  McCleave,  DXn,  Presby- 
terian, and  director  of  the  Dftpartment 
of  Medicine  and  Religion  of  tie  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Chicaio,  111.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer :       T 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Father 
and  creator  of  us  all;  we  huiible  our- 
selves before  Thee  and  to  thejresponsi- 
bilities  which  are  ours  in  these  days.  We 
beseech  Thee  to  look  with  favor  upon 
Thy  servants,  the  President  oj  our  free 
land,  the  Members  of  this  Senate,  and  all 
others  in  authority.  Imbue  them  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  goodness,  a(nd  truth; 
and  so  rule  their  hearts,  and  liless  their 
endeavors,  that  law  and  order,  justice 
and  peace  may  everywhere  prei  'ail. 

Almighty  God,  the  refuge  of  all  them 
that  seek  Thee,  we  turn  to  Th;e  in  this 
time  of  troubled  minds  and  hearts.  Di- 
rect the  course  of  tliis  world,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  in  accordance  vith  Thy 
holy  will;  take  away  whatsoever  hinders 
the  nations  from  amity  and  concord; 
prosper  all  counsels  which  mike  for  a 
rightful  and  abiding  peace. 

Father  in  heaven,  whether  it  be  Thy 
will  to  give  or  to  withhold  tie  things 
that  we  ask,  grant  that  this  o^  prayer 
may  continually  draw  our  heailts  nearer 
to  Thee.    Amen. 


PRESI- 


TEMP  )RK. 


2,  1967. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  thie  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro 
Washington,  D.C.,  Marct^ . 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 
ator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
form    the   duties   of   the   Chair 
absence. 

Carl  Hati^en. 
President  pro 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Acting 
tempore. 


the  Sen- 
D,  a  Sen- 
a.  to  per- 
dlurlng  my 


tsmpore. 

t^iereupon 
pro 


Presl  dent 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  1,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Attorney 
General; 

Edward  E.  Davis,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona; 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of 
California; 

Edward  P.  Gallogly,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island; 

Elmer  J.  Hardegree,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia: 
and 

William  F.  Malchow,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

Llndley  G.  Beckworth,  of  Texas,  to  be 
judge  of  the  U.S.  customs  court; 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Frank  G.  Thels,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas; 

James  A.  Comiskey.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana; 

Myron  L.  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin;   and 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Paul  F.  Markham,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
executive  calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— COAST  GUARD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Envirormiental  Science  Services 
Administration  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  If  not.  the 
nominations  are  considered  suid  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


March  2,  1967 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


SUMMIT   MEETING   AT 
PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement,  the 
long-awaited  summit  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  American  states  will  take  place 
from  April  12  through  14  at  Pimta  del 
Este,  Uruguay.  It  will  be  the  first  such 
top-level  gathering  since  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and,  of  course,  the  first 
one  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  delighted  with 
this  development.  A  great  deal  has  hap- 
pened In  recent  years  which  demands 
the  closest  attention  of  hemispheric 
leaders.  As  is  too  often  the  case,  needs 
close  to  home  take  a  back  seat  because 
the  crisis  of  the  moment  is  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  needs  left 
imfulfilled  have  a  way  of  growing  into 
the  crises  of  tomorrow.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact.  President  Johnson,  echoing 
a  call  from  former  Argentine  President 
Arturo  lUia,  proposed  a  high-level  re- 
view of  problems  of  mutual  interest  in 
April  of  last  year.  It  Is  symbolic  that  he 
ftiade  the  proposal  while  in  Mexico  on  his 
first  formal  visit  to  Latin  America  as 
President. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  recent 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires,  which  had  as  its  aim  the  making 
of  last-minute  preparations  for  the  April 
conference,  went  very  smoothly.  This  is 
heartening  news  and  should  increase  the 
likelihood  that  substantial  agreement  on 
hemispheric  problems  can  be  reached  at 
Pimta   del   Este.    I  certainly  hope  so. 


The  problems  of  Latin  America  are 
many,  but  they  can  be  overcome  if  com- 
munications remain  open  and  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  OAS  make  teamwork 
their  No.  1  piiority. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  some  concern  reports  in  the 
press  that  some  heads  of  state  may  not 
attend  the  conference  if  individual  Items 
of  importance  to  their  coimtries  are  not 
included  In  the  agenda.  It  would  be  my 
hope,  of  com-se,  that  the  agenda  as  final- 
ly drawn  will  give  the  widest  possible  In- 
terplay to  worthy  ideas  and  proposals. 
If.  however,  items  are  omitted  for  any 
reason,  it  would  likewise  be  my  hope  that 
all  Presidents  will  find  it  to  their  coun- 
try's advantage  to  attend.  Those  Items 
remaining  on  the  agenda  will  still  affect 
every  nation.  And,  given  the  personal 
nature  of  diplomacy,  I  should  think  that 
those  who  do  not  attend  will  miss  a  gold- 
en opportunity  to  meet  their  counter- 
parts, take  their  measure  of  them,  and 
explain  their  grievances  to  each  in  an 
informal  manner. 

The  recent  success  of  Latin  American 
leaders  on  Mexico's  initiative,  in  de- 
claring theii-  region  a  nuclear-free  zone 
is  proof  that  results  can  be  achieved 
through  unity  of  purpose.  The  same 
unity  must  be  maintained  if  they.  In  con- 
cert with  the  United  States,  are  going  to 
make  a  dent  in  their  problems.  Total 
agricultural  output  in  Latin  America  ac- 
tually declined  in  1966  under  the  1965 
levels.  The  population  continues  to 
grow  and,  if  current  rates  prevail,  will 
double  in  25  years.  Skilled  labor,  so  es- 
sential to  any  permanent  solution,  con- 
tinues to  emigrate  at  an  alarming  rate. 
A  disproportionate  share  of  some  econo- 
mies still  goes  into  armaments. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  hem- 
ispheric leaders  are  viewing  these  prob- 
lems with  greater  realism.  If  so,  meri- 
torious projects  like  greater  economic  in- 
tegration through  common  markets,  and 
a  broadening  of  assistance  through  mul- 
tilateral channels  can  have  a  significant 
Impact.  If  not,  no  amount  of  "summit- 
ry" can  repair  decades  of  neglect. 

I  am  confident  that  President  Johnson 
win  make  every  effort  consistent  with 
this  Nation's  vital  interests  and  current 
obligations  to  assure  a  successful  sum- 
mit meeting.  I  would  hope  that  all 
Presidents  will  enter  Into  the  negotia- 
tions In  a  similar  spirit  and  make  the 
Conference  a  success. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    U.S. 

CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 86,  No.  62  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
fS.  Res.  86)  to  extend  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Congress  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  their  50th  anniversary  of 
U.S.  citizenship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  today, 
March  2,  Is  the  anniversary  of  a  most 
historic  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  Puerto  Rico  and  with 
Latin  America  as  a  whole.  On  this  day 
50  years  ago,  March  2,  1917,  the  Jones 
Act,  Public  Law  368,  64th  Congress,  be- 
came law. 

This  act  extended  American  citizen- 
ship to  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  wished  It.  So  great  has  been 
the  progress,  economic,  political,  and 
social,  of  this  Latin  American  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  half  century  since 
enactment  of  the  Jones  Act  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  I  Introduced  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  event  and  extending, 
oflQcially,  the  congratulations  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  is  Senate  Resolution  86,  and  to- 
day, the  anniversary  date.  Is  the  appro- 
priate day  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Puerto  Rico  came  under  the  American 
flag  in  1899  as  a  result  of  our  war  with 
Spain.  American  troops  had  landed  in 
force  on  the  island  as  a  part  of  our  mili- 
tary action  In  the  Caribbean.  Puerto 
Rico — then  known  as  "Porto  Rico" — was 
formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  second  para- 
graph of  article  IX  of  which  provided 
that  the  Congress  should  determine 
"the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of 
the  native  Inhabitants"  of  the  areas 
ceded. 

On  March  2,  1917,  the  Jones  Act  was 
enacted  as  a  milestone  in  the  fulfillment 
of  that  obligation  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  giving  full  American 
citizenship  to  those  that  wished — no  one 
was  required  to  abandon  his  allegiance 
and  loyalties — the  Jones  Act  also  pro- 
vided a  bill  of  rights  and  established  a 
civil  government  with  very  substantial 
powers  of  local  self-government. 

Still  another  legislative  milestone  was 
passed  In  1948  with  the  enactment  of  the 
elective  Governor  bill,  and  then  in  1950 
the  81st  Congress  approved  Public  Law 
600,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  approved  on 
July  3,  1952,  by  the  82d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  has  had 
initial  responsibility  for  legislation  gen- 
erally affecting  Puerto  Rico,  finds  that 
the  history  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  present  state  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal attainment  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  the  Members  of 
the  64th  Congress  in  enacting  the  Jones 
Act.  The  committee  members  unani- 
mously urge  that  the  Senate  promptly 
give  formal  recognition  to  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  that  occEision  by  adopting 
Senate  Resolution  86. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  86 
Resolved,  That   the   Congress  hereby   ex- 
tends to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  its  con- 
gratulations on  their  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
United  States  citizenship. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  86,  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  In 
line  1.  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Congress"  and  Insert  "Sen- 
ate". 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand  the 
majority  leader,  this  amendment  merely 
changes  the  word  "Congress"  to  "Sen- 
ate" since  it  is  only  a  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  typographical  error  which 
is  being  corrected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  59),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BACKGROXTND  of  RESOLXmON 

As  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  86  sets 
forth,  American  citizenship  was  granted  In 
1917  to  all  Inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico  who 
wished  it.  In  the  half  century  since  that 
historic  occaislon,  Puerto  Rico  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress  economically,  politically, 
and  socially.  Every  American  everywhere 
has  just  cause  for  pride  in  the  attainments 
of  our  nearly  3  million  fellow  citizens  of 
the  island. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Puerto  Rico  came 
under  the  American  flag  as  a  result  of  our 
war  with  Spain.  American  troops  bad  land- 
ed In  force  on  the  Island  as  a  part  of  our 
military  action  in  the  Caribbean.  Puerto 
Rico — then  known  as  "Porto  Rico" — was  for- 
mally ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  IX  of  which  provided  that  the  Con- 
gress should  determine  "the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  Inhabitants" 
of  the  areas  ceded. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1917,  known  as  the 
Jones  Act,  was  a  cornerstone  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  obligation  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  giving  full  American  citi- 
zenship to  those  that  wished — no  one  was 
required  to  abandon  his  allegiance  and  loy- 
alties— the  Jones  Act  also  provided  a  bill  of 
rights  and  established  a  civil  government 
with  very  substantial  powers  of  local  self- 
government. 

Still  another  legislative  milestone  was 
passed  in  1948  with  the  enactment  of  the 
elective  governor  bill,  and  then  In  1950  the 
81st  Congress  approved  Public  Law  600  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  approved  on  July  3,  1952,  by  the  82d 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  finds  that  the  history  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  present  state  of 
economic  and  political  attainment  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  bear  eloquent  witness 
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A   FIRST  LADY   HELPS   A^  OTHER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  Evening  Star  for  Monday, 
February  27,  1967,  I  noted  a  mDst  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "A  F  rst  Lady 
Helps  Another."  It  is  concerned  with 
a  gift  of  16  sets  of  playground  equipment 
which  the  First  Lady  of  Mexico,  Mrs. 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  Is  presenting  to  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  help  our  Sirst  Lady 
in  the  beautiflcation  program  in  which 
she  has  shown  such  a  great  interest. 
As  stated  in  the  article :  l 

Designed  and  manufactured  In  Mexico, 
the  16  sets,  with  16  units  each,  Include  climb- 
ing devices  shaped  like  a  gulta^,  a  barge 
representing  Mexico's  Xochlmllcfl  Gardens, 
an  Indian,  a  cactus,  and  animals. 

These  items  will  be  presented  to  the 
various  playgroimds  in  the  pistrlct  of 
Columbia  on  March  8  by  Mexico's  out- 
standing Ambassador  to  this  country,  the 
Honorable  Hugo  B.  Margain,  »ind  there 
will  be  a  ceremony  at  that  tlma  at  Hains 
Point. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  is  tlie  kind  of 
assistance  which  contributes  i|nmensely 
to  bringing  relief  to  some  of  o^r  under- 
privileged children.  It  is  also]  an  indi- 
cation of  a  fine  and  firm  friendship  be- 
tween the  First  Ladies  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  aenate,  we 
are  delighted  by  this  show  pf  amity, 
and  we  extend  our  best  wishes  and 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Gustavo  Diaz  Qrdaz,  the 
First  Lady  of  the  United  Mexickn  States, 
for  the  interest  she  has  showi  and  the 
imderstanding  she  has  exhiblljed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record, 
as  follows:  ! 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evinlng  Star, 

Feb.  27,  19671  ' 

Mexico's    Gift    to    District    of    Oolumbia: 
First  Lady  Helps  Another 
(By  Roberta  Homlg)    [ 

Washington  Is  getting  a  gift  0f  16  sets 
of  playground  equipment  becau|e  a  First 
lAdy — Mrs.  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  ot  Mexico — 
wants  to  help  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson's  beauti- 
flcation program.  I 

The  Mexican  playground  sets  Will  be  In- 
stalled at  several  of  the  city's  parks,  schools 
and  public  playgrrounds  and  at  Junior  Vil- 
lage, the  White  House  announced  I  yesterday. 

Designed  and  manufactured  in  Mexico,  tbe 
16  sets,  with  16  units  each,  Include  climb- 
ing devices  shaped  like  a  gtUtar.  a  barge  rep- 
resenting Mexico's  Xochlmllco  Gardens,  an 
Indian,  a  cactus,  and  animals. 

Mexican  Ambassador  Hugo  B.  M|irgaln  will 
ofttclally  present  the  first  set  of  eqiilpment  to 


Mrs.  Johnson  at  a  ceremony  March  8  at  Halns 
Point,  one  of  the  playground  sites. 

Seven  sets  will  go  to  District  schools — 
Walker-Jones,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Emma 
B.  C.  Merrltt,  Dr.  Richard  Klngsman,  Strong 
John  Thomson,  Slater  Langston  and  Anita 
J.  Turner — and  five  to  the  following  city 
park  plots: 

At  1st  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  NW; 
Potomac  Avenue,  K  and  12th  Streets  SE; 
P  and  2nd  Streets  and  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE;  9th  Street  and  Illinois  Avenue  NW;  and 
Vermont  Avenue  at  10th  Street  NW. 

Two  sets  have  not  been  designated  for 
specific  sites  as  yet.  The  gift  Is  a  result  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson's  trip  to  Mexico. 
While  there,  Mrs.  Johnson  saw  playground 
equipment  In  Chapultepec  Park  and  was  Im- 
pressed because  It  was  functional  and  gay. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Authorization'  of  Appropriations  to  Na- 
tional AZRONATrnCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics     and      Space      Administration, 
Washington,   D.C,   transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research    and    develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Amendment  op  Title  10,  United  States  Code 
Relating    to    Grade    in    Which    Certain 
Members  of  the  Ahmed  Forces  Are  Dis- 
charged OR  Retired 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  grade 
in  which  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  discharged  or  retired  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal   Communications  Com- 
mission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June   30,    1966    (with   an  accompanying   re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  op  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  President.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  crime 
and  Improve  criminal  procedures  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  op  U.S.  Taripp  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  of  Board  op  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Managing  Trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund  and  members  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Board  op  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance    and 
DisABiLrrT  Insurance  Trust  Founds 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Managing  Trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors  Insurance   and   Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Funds,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  dated  February,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  distribution  of 
Government-donated  food  commodities  In 
selected  counties  In  Pennsylvania,  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  February  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  sale  of 
federally  owned  electric  power  and  salt  water 
distillation  facilities  to  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  General 
Services  Administration,  dated  February  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Exemptions  From  the  ANrrrRUST 
Laws  To  Assist  in  Safeguarding  the  Bal- 
ance-of-Patments  Position  of  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist 
In  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States,  dated  January 
1,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
IOWA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  presented  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  9 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highways  with  urban  extensions  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  and  the  several  states  of  the  nation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  statutes  have  defined 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  have  dedicated 
the   funds   exclusively  for   tbe   timely   and 
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orderly  development  of  the  highway  system; 

and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  has  specified  that  these  funds 
shall  be  distributed;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Iowa 
and  this  state's  highway  Industry  to  step 
up  construction,  and  Iowa  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  this  regard  as  Is  evidenced  not 
only  by  the  accelerated  highway  program 
but  also  by  the  training  and  establishment 
of  a  skilled  work  force,  and  by  the  large, 
long-term  capital  Investments  undertaken 
by  contractors,  subcontractors  and  material 
suppliers  to  meet  this  commitment;  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  once  developed  and 
operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained  If 
the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  unre- 
liable; and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated In  Iowa  that  better  highways  save 
the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction 
In  highway  Improvements  would  adversely 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and 
cause  further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of 
lives;  and 

Whereas,  the  orderly  development  of  these 
modern  highway  systems  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  national  defense  by  providing  the 
means  of  moving  expeditiously  the  critical 
weapons,  materials  and  personnel,  and  of 
coping  with  the  aftermath  of  natural  dis- 
aster or  nuclear  attack;  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  field  crops,  dairy  and  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  from 
the  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  mills  to  dis- 
tant consumer  markets  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve these  basic  Industries  In  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  states. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Sixty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
now  in  session,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  concurring,  that  we  respect- 
fully petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  although  Justifiably  concerned  with 
the  Inflationary  trends  developing  through- 
out the  nation,  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  cut  back  on  this  most  vital  and  necessary 
federal-aid  highway  program  which,  If  not 
continued  In  an  orderly  fashion,  will  have 
lasting  adverse  effects  upon  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  economic  stability  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  and  the  several  states. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  be  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  Iowa  congressional  dele- 
gation and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

We,  Maurice  E.  Baringer,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify  that 
tbe  above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-second  General  Assembly. 

William  R.  Kendrick, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hotise. 
Maurice  E.  Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,    without   amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  tbe 
President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week"  (Rept.  No.  60) . 
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BILLS  mTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  social  work  manpower  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kyung 
Hye  Si;h;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  and  the 
Trademark  Act  of  July  5,  1946,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  appeals  in  patent  and  trade- 
mark cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  shorten 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  Insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1156.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  financing 
of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  excused  ab- 
sence from  duty,  without  loss  of  pay  or  re- 
duction m  annual  or  sick  leave,  of  Federal 
employees  In  areas  covered  by  official  warn- 
ings of  Imminent  danger  of  hurricanes  or 
other  Inherently  dangerous  weather  con- 
ditions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7902  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
employees  accident  prevention  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  1159.  A  bin  to  authorize  (1)  a  transfer 
of  credit  between  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement and  dlsablUty  system  and  the  so- 
cial security  system  and  (2)  social  security 


ni<"<m"m  benefits  for  Foreign  Service  an- 
nxUtants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptn.BRiGHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1160.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Improv- 
ing the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  faciUtles,  by  authorizing  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  assist  In  estabUshlng  innovative  edu- 
cational programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  faclUtles; 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Instructional  television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 

S.  1161.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  1162.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Greenup  Locks  and  Dam,"  Ohio  River,  Ky., 
to  the  "Paul  G.  Blazer  Locks  and  Dam"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  J. 
Kreysa;  and 

S.  1164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Oskey; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 

S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of 
Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnlblgoshlsh 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXPANSION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK  MANPOV7ER 
TRAINING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
profession  of  social  work  is  very  new, 
compared  to  most  other  professions.  But 
a  social  worker,  like  a  physician,  a  law- 
yer, or  a  teacher  has  mastered  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  enables  him  to  perform 
services  that  society  needs. 

Social  workers  have  become  essential 
to  many  of  our  most  important  institu- 
tions: schools,  hospitals,  churches,  courts 
and  correctional  institutions,  public  and 
voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
Even  industries,  housing  developments, 
and  other  private  enterprises  are  employ- 
ing social  workers. 

The  demand  for  social  work  services 
has  already  far  outgrown  the  supply  of 
professionals  that  the  Nation's  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  can  produce.  It 
is  increasing  at  a  rate  that  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions. 

For  example,  public  welfare  agencies 
do  not  even  expect  to  have  professional 
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workers  to  deal  with  child  abi  se,  family 
breakdown,  dependency,  and  ether  seri- 
ous social  problems  which  conie  to  their 
attention.  They  employ  casewc  rkers  who 
have  learned  the  rudiments  )!  dealing 
with  social  ills  in  undergraduate  courses 
tau'?ht  by  social  workers,  hoping  to  give 
further  professional  training  snd  super- 
vision on  the  job. 

But  at  present,  most  undergraduate 
colleges  and  universities  do  no  .  offer  any 
courses  in  social  work,  and  pu  blic  agen- 
cies cannot  get  enough  professional  so- 
cial workers  to  fill  even  their  key  jobs. 
Other  social  worker  employers  are  in  the 
same  position. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  work  under- 
way aimed  to  use  social  work  services 
more  efficiently — so  that  each  profes- 
sional social  worker  could  sfrve  more 
people  in  less  time.  Nevertheless,  a  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educationi  and  Wel- 
fare task  force  has  estimated  tliat  100,000 
more  social  workers  will  be  iieeded  by 
1975. 

The  schools  of  social  work  have  been 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  mee\  the  social 
work  shortage.  In  1964,  thefie  were  59 
schools  of  social  work  with  an  enrollment 
of  7,196  students.  By  1966,  there  were 
63  schools  with  an  enrollmerit  of  9,226 
full-time  students  and  2,696 'part-time 
students.  Eight  additional  Universities 
have  plans  for  schools  of  social  work 
underway. 

At  this  rate,  however.  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  will  never  catch  up  with  eicistlng,  let 
alone  future,  demand.  Something  has 
to  be  done.  We  cannot  rely  i<pon  exist- 
ing Federal  mesisures  for  the  support  of 
social  work  education — extensive  though 
they  are — to  do  a  job  of  this  proportion. 
What  is  needed  is  seed  money ^j  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatior^,  and  Wel- 
fare can  use  with  care.  This  seed  money 
would  help  present  schools  to  Expand  en- 
rollment, help  develop  new  schools  In 
regions  of  the  Nation  where]  there  are 
now  none,  and  help  set  up  undergrad- 
uate courses  in  many  college?  and  uni- 
versities. Then  there  would  be  a  man- 
power reservoir  which  agencies  could 
draw  upon  to  fill  rank-and-fi^  iobs  and 
from  which  schools  could  recfuit  candi- 
dates for  professional  training; 

It  is  with  these  needs  in  nind  that  I 
am  introducing  the  Social  Work  Man- 
power and  Training  Act  of  ,1967.  My 
bill  would  amend  title  Vn  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  707. 
It  would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  196$ — and  for 
each  year  thereafter  such  siuiis  as  Con- 
gress may  determine — for  grajnts  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  college  and  universities  and  to 
accredited  graduate  schools  of  social 
work,  or  an  association  of  suth  schools, 
to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of  development, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  ot  graduate 
and  imdergraduate  trainingj  of  social 
work  personnel,  including  trie  costs  of 
compensation  of  additional  faculty  and 
administrative  persormel  and  minor  im- 
provements of  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation'3  efforts  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  less;  fortunate 
citizens  depend  In  large  measure  on  the 
supply  of  trained,  competent  social 
workers.  This  bill  would  help  assure 
such  a  supply.  Itlsbadly  neeced. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Re-ord. 

The  bill  tS.  1150i  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion and  development  of  social  work 
manpower  training,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1150 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"0R.M*T3  FOR  EXPANSION   AND   DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CKACUATS    AND    tTNDEBGRADUATE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  $5,000,000  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  to  accredited  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  or  an  association  of  such 
schools  to  meet  part  of  the  costs  of  develop- 
ment, expansion,  or  Improvement  of,  respec- 
tively, undergraduate  programs  In  social 
work  and  programs  for  the  graduate  train- 
ing of  professional  social  work  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  compensation  of  addi- 
tional faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
and  minor  Improvements  of  existing  facili- 
ties. 

"(b)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  relative  need  In  the  States 
for  personnel  trained  in  social  work  and  the 
effect  of  the  grants  thereon. 

"(c)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  In  such  installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Tlae  term  "graduate  school  of  social 
work'  means  a  department,  school,  division, 
or  other  administrative  unit.  In  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  college  or  university,  which 
provides,  primarily  or  exclusively,  a  program 
of  education  in  social  work  and  allied  sub- 
jects leading  to  a  graduate  degree  In  social 
work. 

"(2)  The  term  'accredited'  as  applied  to  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work  means  a 
school  which  is  accredited  by  a  body  or  bod- 
ies approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  be  so  accredited  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

"(3)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
college  or  imlversity  means  one  which  is  a 
corporation  or  association,  or  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  corporations  or 
associations,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual." 


WE  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  OflBce  of 
Education  in  the  Federal  Government. 


This  afternoon,  President  Johnson— a 
man  whose  administration  has  done  more 
for  education  than  any  other  President 
in  history — vidll  honor  the  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation at  ceremonies  commemorating  its 
centennial. 

The  Office  of  Education  deserves  praise. 
Today  It  Is  a  far  different  agency  than 
the  office  established  in  1867.  What  was 
formerly  a  data  gathering,  statistical  op- 
eration has  become  a  program  agency- 
administering  nearly  $2%  billion  a  year 
In  various  Federal  aids  to  education.  The 
Office  continues  a  tradition  of  excellent 
leadership  In  Commissioner  Harold  Howe 
n,  and  has  the  great  good  fortune  to  be 
under  the  outstanding  general  direction 
of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  John  Gardner. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Is  not  the  primary  education  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  of  10  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  more  than  15  other  agencies 
which  support  or  conduct  education, 
training,  or  related  programs  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  their  missions.  In  a  special 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
last  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Office 
of  Education  spends  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  Federal  funds  for  education. 

I  believe  that  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Department  of  Education — not 
because  the  Office  of  Education  Is  not 
doing  its  job,  but  because  the  job  is  big- 
ger than  the  Office  of  Education.  I  there- 
fore, introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  1152)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Education,  introduced  by 
Mr.  RxBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 1152 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  established  an  executive  depart- 
ment which  shall  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Department").  There  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary" ) ,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
I  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
established  by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Act  of  1964.  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

FUNCTION    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  function  and  purpose  of  the 
Department  shall  be  to  promote  the  cause 
and  advancement  of  education  throughout 
the  Nation.  To  that  end  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  his  responsibilities,  (1)  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
education;  (2)  develop  and  recommend  to 
the  President  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  educational 
facilities  and  resotirces;   (3)  exercise  leader- 
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gblp  at  the  direction  of  the  President  In 
coordinating  Federal  activities  affecting  edu- 
cation; (4)  conduct  continiilng  comprehen- 
sive surveys,  collect  data,  and  make  available 
findings,  on  the  progress  of  education;  (6) 
provide  information  and  such  other  assist- 
ance as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  school 
systems;  and  (6)  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  State  and  local  governments 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  Federal,  State, 
and  community  educational  activities  at  the 
local  level. 

ttnder  secretabt  and  other  officers 
Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  a  General  Counsel,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  General  Coun- 
sel shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  IV  of  such  Schedule.  The 
Under  Secretary  (or  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary  determined 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  as  Secretary  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary. 

PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  4.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  executive  departments  generally 
shall  apply  to  the  Department. 

SEAL 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of  such 
design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may,  without  being 
relieved  of  his  responsibility  thprefor,  and 
unless  prohibited  by  some  specific  provision 
of  law,  perform  any  function  vested  In  him 
through  or  with  the  aid  of  such  officials  or 
organizational  entitles  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate. 

TRANSFERS  TO  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  together  with  all  of  Its  functions, 
personnel,  property,  records,  obligations,  com- 
mitments, and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations  and  other  funds 
(available  or  to  be  made  available).  Is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Department,  and  all  fimc- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  being  administered  through  such 
Office,  and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  such  Office,  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  All  laws  dealing  with  the  relationship 
between  Gallaudet  College,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  respectively, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  hereby  amended  to 
substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for  "Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare," 
and  to  substitute  "Department  of  Education" 
for  "Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

(c)  Section  394(3)  of  the  Act  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  Federal  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  of  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities  to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses (PubUc  Law  87-447)  Is  hereby  amended 


to  substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

(d)  Title  n,  part  B,  sections  231  and  232, 
and  title  III,  sections  301,  302,  303,  306,  and 
309  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-415)  are 
hereby  amended  by  transferring  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Secretary  of  Education  all  duties 
and  responsibilities  contained  therein. 

(e)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Department  from  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Intrumentalltles  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  additional  functions  re- 
lating to  education  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  In 
Government  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  transfers  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

TRANSFER    MATTERS 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall, 
Insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  Inapplicable, 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
without  change  In  classification  or  compen- 
sation, except  that  this  requirement  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  classi- 
fication or  compensation  to  conform  to  the 
duties  to  which  such  transferred  personnel 
may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules,  regula- 
tions, permits,  or  other  privileges  made, 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred, 
untU  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  the 
court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  sun-lval  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved,  may  allow  the  same 
to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  also  con- 
tain objective  data  on  enrollments,  expendi- 
tures, ntmibers  of  teachers,  numbers  of  pro- 
fessionals who  lack  full  qualifications,  needs 
for  classroom  and  other  construction,  special 
needs  of  critical  areas  such  as  urban  areas, 
and  slmUar  data. 

PROHIBmON  AGAINST  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  the  Act 
Of  Jvme  25,  1958.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  the  following:  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Education". 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  1)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Eleventh.  The  Department  of 
Education."  and  by  amending  the  phrase 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  to  read 
"Health  and  Welfare". 


(c)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  Instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to 
the  Department  or  the  Secretary,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(d)  Any  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  respec- 
tively. 

federal    interagency    COMMmEE    ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  study  and  recom- 
mend such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  effective  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  education  including:  (1) 
development  of  Federal  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  educational  goals  and  policies 
of  the  Nation;  (2)  consistent  administration 
of  policies  and  practices  among  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  conduct  of  similar  programs;  (3) 
full  and  effective  communication  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  activities;  (4)  adequate  procedures 
for  the  availability  of  Information  on  educa- 
tional matters  requested  by  the  Secretary; 
and  (5)  full  and  effective  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  on  such  studies  and  analyses 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1966,  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  subsection 
(e)  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman, 
and  one  appropriate  representative  of  each 
of  the  following:  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

(e)  The  chairman  may  Invite  Federal 
agencies  In  addition  to  those  which  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to 
designate  representatives  to  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  matters  of 
substantial  interest  to  such  agencies  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  may  each  desig- 
nate a  member  of  his  staff  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Committee  as  an  observer. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  which  Is  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d),  of  this  section,  shall 
furnish  necessary  assistance  to  the  Commit- 
tee In  accordance  with  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1945,  59  Stet.  134  (31  U.S.C. 
691). 

EXPENDITURES  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (Including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals, 
and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any  other 
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duties  which   may   be  Imposed   uJ>on  It   by 
law. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  Ita  date  of  enactm«  ut,  except 
that  section  7  shall  be  effective  a^er  ninety 
days  following  such  da'ie. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  35,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AND  TRADEMARK 
ACT  OF  1946  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
APPEALS  IN  PATENT  AND; TRADE- 
MARK CASES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  E»r(sident,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code.  "Patents."  and  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  witli  respect  to  appeals  in  patent 
and  trademark  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  simplify  the  procedure  in 
appeals  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
mainly  by  eliminating  the  existing  re- 
quirements that  the  appellant  set  forth 
"reasons  of  appeal"  when  the  appeal  is 
filed.  The  bill  thus  seeks  to  conform  the 
procedure  before  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  with  that  in  other 
Federal  courts  where  the  rec  uirement 
for  "assignments  of  error"  lias  been 
eliminated. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducng  today 
is  identical  to  S.  2207,  which  wps  passed 
by  the  Senate  late  in  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  No  action  was 
taken  in  the  other  body.  This  legisla- 
tion has  received  the  endorsemi  jnt  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unit  >d  States, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  t  he  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  the  \medcan 
Patent  Law  Association. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  receivec  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  itle  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  and 
the  Trademark  Act  of  July  5  1946,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  ai)peals  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  recei.ed,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1967 

1 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Scott  1,  tl^e  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1967. 

The  bill  would  establish  a!  uniform 
body  of  Federal  unfair  compemion  law 
by  creating  a  Federal  statutoijy  tort  of 
unfair  competition  affecting  fciterstate 
commerce,  and  by  establishini  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  such  tort  claims  within 
the  framework  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  The  crux  of  the  bill  is  a  revised 
section  43(a)  of  the  Trademarjc  Act  in- 
cluding, in  five  subsections,  tl^ose  torts 
generally  acknowledged  to  gi\te  rise  to 
the  major  part  of  the  law  of  unfair  com- 
petition. In  a  sixth  subsection,  [provision 
Is  made  for  the  courts  to  deal  i-ith  mljs- 
celLaneous  types  of  unfair  tradi. 

It  Is  provided  that  all  of  the  remedies 
set  forth  in  the  Trademark  Act  for  in- 
fringement of  trademarks  would  be 
available  in  respect  to  acts  ^f  unfair 


competition.  However,  the  bill  would 
not  affect  remedies  which  are  otherwise 
available  or  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State  in  cases  of  unfair  competition. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
has  been  widely  recognized.  A  national 
coordinating  committee,  composed  of 
leading  business  and  legal  organizations, 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing such  legislation.  With  only  minor 
differences,  this  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
3681,  which  I  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress.  That  measure  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  patent,  trademark, 
and  cop3Tight  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  U.S.  Trademark 
Association. 

It  may  well  be  that  additional  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  bill. 
Anyone  interested  in  this  subject  should 
address  their  comments  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1154)  to  amend  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  pro- 
tection of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  in- 
ternational conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Act.  The  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  Bank's  life  for  5  years;  it  would 
increase  the  Banks  lending  authority  by 
$4.5  billion  and  its  authority  to  issue  in- 
surance and  guarantees  against  frac- 
tional reserves  by  $1.5  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  along  with  the  Bank's  letter 
of  transmittal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  of  transmittal 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1155)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
fwrt-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amend- 
ed, to  shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1155 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ex- 
port-Import Banl£  Act  of  1945.  as  amended 
(12  tJ.S.C.  635),  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  striking  from  the  name  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington  the  words 
"of  Washington"  wherever  the  same  appears 
In  said  Act. 


(b)  By  strtklng  from  section  2(c)  of  said 
Act  "82,000,000.000"  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$3,500,000,000". 

(c)  By  striking  the  last  sentence  from  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  said  Act  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof : 

"Members,  not  otherwise  In  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  exceeding  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  5332)  for 
each  day  spent  In  travel  or  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently." 

(d)  By  striking  from  section  7  of  said  Act 
"$9,000,000,000"  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$13,500,000,000". 

(e)  By  striking  from  section  8  of  said  Act 
the  date  "June  30,  1968"  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30,  1973". 

The  letter  of  transmittal  presented  by 
Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1, 1967. 
The  Peestoent  op  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  a  proposed  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended,  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Johnson  in  his  Budget 
Message  of  January  24,  1967.  and  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  January  26,  1967.  In  his 
Budget  Message,  President  Johnson  said: 

"To  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  ful- 
fill Its  role  of  assisting  our  export  trade, 
which  Is  so  vital  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
I  am  recommending  that  Its  lending  author- 
ity be  Increased  and  Its  life  extended  for  an- 
other five  years." 

Further.  In  his  Economic  Report,  President 
Johnson  said : 

"As  part  of  our  long-run  balance  of  pay- 
ments program,  I  shall  also  request  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  by  $4.5  billion  of  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
In  order  to  support  the  expansion  of  exports." 

The  proposed  bill  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Bank  for  five  years,  would  Increase  by 
$4.5  billion  the  Bank's  lending  authority,  and 
within  said  limitation  would  authorize  the 
Bank  to  utilize  an  additional  $1.5  billion  In 
connection  with  its  program  of  guarantees 
and  Insurance  for  exports.  The  proposed  bill 
would  also  shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  and 
would  provide  for  certain  minor  adjustments 
in  connection  with  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  members  of  the  Bank's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

We  are  addressing  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  P.  Linder. 
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PROVISION  OF  FINANCING  OP  THE 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP 
THE  MINT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  to  be  financed  from  an  oper- 
ating fund  derived  from  revenues  of  the 
mint  from  coinage  and  from  other 
sources,  and  from  which  all  expenditures 
of  the  mint  would  be  paid. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  along  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1156)  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  Mint  Operating  Fund,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Fund  shall  be  capitalized 
as  of  the  close  of  business  of  the  day  prior 
to  the  operative  date  of  the  Fund,  which 
shall  be  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the 
basis  of : 

(1)  an  initial  transfer  from  revenues  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Mint")  of  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  taking  Into 
account  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  hereof, 
deems  necessary  to  provide  working  capital 
for  Mint  operations; 

(2)  all  receivables,  inventories  and  other 
physical  assets  of  the  Mint,  exclusive  of  land 
and  buildings,  as  of  the  close  of  business 
of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date, 
capitalized  at  fair  and  reasonable  values  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  assumption  of  all  liabilities  of  the 
Mint  outstanding  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date, 
except  those  incurred  pursuant  to  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Act  of  August  20,  1963,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  291-294). 

(b)  All  obligations  and  other  commit- 
ments of  the  Mint  outstanding  as  of  the  close 
of  business  of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative 
date,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Fund,  except 
obligations  or  commitments  Incurred  or 
made  in  connection  with  the  construction 
or  equipment  of  any  buildings  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  August  20,  1963,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  291-294). 

(c)  Revenues  of  the  Mint  on  and  after 
the  operative  date,  exclusive  of  appropria- 
tions, shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  approved  programs.  Excess  revenues,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  On  and  after  the  operative  date,  all 
expenditures  of  the  Mint  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  Fund,  except  those  In  payment  of 
obligations  or  commitments  Incurred  under 
the  Act  of  August  20,  1963,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  291-294) ;  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  additional  buildings 
or  of  land  acquisition  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Fund  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  The  unexpended  balances  as  of  the 
close  of  business  of  the  day  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  appropriations  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Mint  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Any  amounts  remaining  In  the  sliver  profit 
fund  established  by  section  3526  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  335), 
or  the  coinage  profit  fund  established  by 
section  3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended    (31   U.S.C.   840).   after   establish- 


ment of  the  Mint  Operating  Fund  as  pro- 
vided herein,  shall  also  be  transferred  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  Included  In  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  each  year  a  reg- 
ular business  tj^pe  budget  for  the  operations 
under  the  fund. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1942.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  317c),  Is 
further  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  all  worn  and  uncurrent  coin  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued, 
received  In  the  Treasury,  to  be  melted  down, 
the  resulting  metal  and  material  to  be  used 
for  coinage  or  sold,  which  sale  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized. Such  coin  (Including  any  metal 
and  material  derived  therefrom ) ,  and  any 
loss  resulting  from  the  difference  between 
the  nominal  or  face  value  of  such  coin  and 
the  amount  the  same  will  produce  In  new 
com,  and  any  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  metal  or  other  material,  shall  be  charged 
to  the  Mint  Operating  Puiid." 

(b)  Section  3528  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  340) ,  and  section  3552 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  369),  are  repealed.  However,  coinage 
metals  held  In  the  coinage  metal  fund  (31 
U.S.C.  340)  as  of  the  close  of  business  of 
the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date  will  re- 
main in  such  fund  until  purchased  by  the 
Mint  Operating  Fund  for  coinage  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  3526  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  VS.C.  335),  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b) Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
in  any  manner  the  purchase  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion  with  the  bullion  fund  established  by 
section  3545  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  358). 

The  letter  and  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Proxmire  are 
as  follows : 

The  Secretart  or  the  TRJEAStTRT, 

Washington. 

Hon.    HtJBERT   H.    HUMPHRBT, 

The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  compara- 
tive type. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  permit  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  to  be  financed  from  an  operating 
fund  derived  from  revenues  of  the  Mint 
from  coinage  and  frcan  other  sources,  and 
from  which  all  expenditures  of  the  Mint 
would  be  paid. 

Experience  during  the  past  several  years 
has  clearly  pointed  up  the  need  for  a  more 
flexible  system  of  financing  Mint  operations. 
This  need  has  become  more  pressing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  coinage  requirements  arising 
from  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965.  Particularly, 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  system  which  will  per- 
mit the  Mint  to  adjust  Its  coin  production 
schedules  more  quickly  and  adequately  In 
order  to  be  able  to  provide  the  Increased 
quantities  of  coins  needed  at  any  given  time 
without  having  to  resort  to  supplemental 
appropriations  or  to  reprogrammlng  actions. 
Since  Mint  operations  are  strictly  of  a  man- 
ufacturing type,  I  believe  It  to  be  essential 
that  a  method  of  financing  be  adopted  which 
would  be  applicable  to  a  similar  commercial 
enterprise  and  which  would  not  require  ap- 
propriations for  ordinary  Mint  operating  ex- 
penses. The  draft  bill,  which  provides  for 
an  operating  fund  would.  In  my  opinion, 
best  meet  these  requirements. 

Present  financing  of  Mint  operations  Is 
derived  from  several  different  sources:  (1) 
the  coinage  metal  fund,  which  Is  a  perma- 
nent revolving  type  fund  established  for  the 


pxirchase  of  metals  used  for  coinage;  (2)  the 
silver  profit  fund  and  the  coinage  profit 
fund,  which  are  funds  for  the  deposit  of 
profits  on  coinage  and  which  are  available 
for  purchase  of  alloy  copper,  wastage  In- 
curred In  coinage,  recolnage  losses,  and  for 
the  cost  of  distributing  coins;  (3)  reim- 
bursements from  foreign  coinage  and  from 
the  sale  of  medals,  proof  coins,  etc.;  and 
(4)  annual  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  Sliver  for  coinage  Is  acquired 
through  use  of  the  bullion  fund,  which  Is 
a  fund  held  by  the  Mint  as  depositary  for 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

This  fund  contains  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
coin  and  cash.  The  gain  arising  from  coin- 
age of  silver  bullion  Into  coin  Is  credited  to 
the  sliver  profit  fund,  which  Is  also  charged 
with  certain  costs  and  losses.  Balances  re- 
maining In  the  sliver  profit  fund  are  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at 
least  twice  a  year. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  there  would 
be  established  an  operating  fund  to  be  called 
the  Mint  Operating  Fund.  The  operative 
date  of  the  Fund  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  act.  This  Fund 
would  be  capitalized  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date, 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  transfer  of  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
deems  necessary  to  provide  working  capital 
for  the  Mint's  operations,  such  amounts  to 
be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  Mint; 

(2)  all  receivables  and  all  physical  assets  of 
the  Mint  on  the  day  prior  to  the  operative 
date,   other  than   land   and   buildings;    and 

(3)  assumption  by  the  Fund  of  all  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  Mint  as  of  the  day  prior  to 
the  operative  date,  except  those  incurred  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  and  certain  other  facil- 
ities. The  Inventories  and  other  physical 
assets  thus  taken  over  In  the  Fund  would  be 
capitalized  at  values  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

Revenues  on  and  after  the  operative  date 
would  be  deposited  In  this  Fund  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  the 
approved  programs,  and  all  expenditures  of 
the  Mint  from  that  date  would  be  paid  there- 
from with  the  exception  that  the  cost  of 
construction  of  additional  buildings  or  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition  may  only  be  paid 
from  the  Fund  If  expressly  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mint 
Operating  Fund  Into  which  revenues  will  be 
deposited  and  from  which  expenditures  will 
be  made,  certain  of  the  special  funds  men- 
tioned above — the  coinage  metal  fund,  the 
silver  profit  fund,  and  the  coinage  profit 
fund — will  become  unnecessary  and  will  be 
abolished.  However,  the  assets  In  the  Coin- 
age Metal  fund  at  the  time  of  the  Mint  Op- 
erating Fund  becomes  operative  would  re- 
main in  the  Coinage  Metal  Fund  until 
required  for  coinage  purposes.  At  that  time 
the  Mint  Operating  Fund  would  purchase 
such  assets.  The  operation  of  the  bullion 
fund  will  continue  unchanged.  Sliver  re- 
quired for  coinage  will  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  the  bullion  fund. 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  method  of 
financing  the  operations  of  the  Mint  will 
result  In  a  number  of  advantages  not  avail- 
able under  the  present  system.  Probably 
the  greatest  single  advantage  to  be  derived 
will  be  that  the  operations  of  the  Mint  can 
be  conducted  on  a  businesslike  basis.  The 
Mint  is  essentially  a  manufactxirtng  type 
organization  and  for  that  reason  Its  financing 
should  be  geared  to  commercial  business  type 
budgeting.  The  Congress  will  also  benefit 
from  a  full  disclosure  of  the  Income  and 
the  costs  of  operating  the  Mint  which  is  not 
as  readily  available  to  It  under  the  present 
system  of  budgeting,  since  under  that  system 
over  90%  of  Mint  financing  Is  from  sources 
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other  than  annual  appropriations.  Under 
the  proposed  procedure,  annual  estii  nates  ot 
funds  needed  for  all  Mint  operatloiis  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  form  of 
a  business  type  budget,  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  such  cases. 

In  addition  to  full  discloeure  to  ^e  Con- 
gress of  past  operations  of  the  Mint  and 
budgetary  estimates  of  its  future  operations, 
as  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  pudget's 
procedures,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgit  would 
itself  exercise  budgeting  controls  tver  the 
Mint  as  provided  by  its  regulations  poverlng 
funds  of  this  nature.  This  method  of 
financing  and  system  of  accounting  also 
lends  Itself  to  a  commercial  type  iudit  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  whlai  would 
extend  to  the  financial  statements,  iccount- 
ing  records,  underlying  transactions  and 
systems  of  internal  financial  control.  Obli- 
gations would  be  restricted  to  the  »Lmounts 
eetimated  in  the  budget  except  with  the  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  "treasury 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  excep- 
tion is  necessary  to  permit  essentfcl  flexi- 
bility In  meeting  unexpected  increases  In 
workload.  J 

The  total  funds  required  for  the  ooerations 
of  the  Mint  under  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  no  different  from  those  which  it 
would  require  if  it  were  operating  under  the 
present  arrangements.  While  the  siae  of  the 
budget  estimates  presented  annually  to  the 
Congress  under  the  proposed  systei  would 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  that  un^er  pres- 
ent procedures,  the  difference  wouii  result 
from  the  inclusion  of  substantial  costs  which 
are  not  at  present  covered  by  the  aapropria- 
tlon  requests  for  salaries  and  Expenses. 
These  costs  include  the  purchase  »f  metal 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  coins  ai  well  as 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  coins  and  other 
expenses,  now  paid  from  funds  otner  than 
annual  appropriations.  I 

I  am  confident  that  the  expanded  coin 
production  program  of  the  Mint  in  jfurther- 
ance  of  the  new  coinage  measures  etabodled 
in  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  result  in  a  marked  reduction, 
and  ultimately,  in  the  elimination(  of  any 
local  coin  shortage.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed business  type  financing  in  thie  Mint's 
activities  will  enable  It  to  carry  oul  its  role 
in  the  new  coinage  program  more  eUectlvely 
than  it  could  under  the  system  it  is  operat- 
ing under  presently. 

I  regard  this  proposed  legislation  as  having 
major  significance  for  I  believe  it  will  not 
only  Improve  the  financial  processes  of  the 
Mint  but  that  It  will  enable  it  to  oi»erate  In 
a  more  efficient  and  businesslike  manner.  I 
therefore,  strongly  recommend  favotable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  [ 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  i  you  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  Speakpr  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advise*  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  40  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adijilnlstra- 
tion's  program  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Baj  Jt, 
Acting  Secretary. 

SEcnoN-BT-SwrnoN   Akalysis  or  tax  Bill 
Section  1  establishes  In  the  Trea*viry  De- 
partment   a    Mint    Operating    Pun^    to    be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Section  2(a)  provides  that  the  Pu»d  would 
be  capitalized  as  of  the  close  of  buElness  of 
the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  the 
Fund,  which  is  defined  as  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year  following  enactment  of 
the  bill.  The  Fund  would  be  c^itallzed 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  transfer  of  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
deems  necessary  (after  taking  (2)  and  (3) 
below    Into    account)    to    provide    working 


capital  for  the  Mint's  operation,  such 
amounts  to  be  derived  from  revenues  of 
the  Mint,  (2)  all  receivables  and  all  physical 
assets  of  the  Mint  as  of  the  close  of  business 
of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative  date,  other 
than  land,  and  buildings,  and  (3)  assump- 
tion by  the  Fund  of  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  Mint  outstanding  as  of  the  close  of 
business  as  of  the  day  prior  to  the  operative 
date,  except  those  Incurred  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  new  Mint 
at  Philadelphia  and  certain  other  facilities. 
The  Inventories  and  other  physical  assets 
thus  taken  over  in  the  Fund  would  be 
capitalized  at  values  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  all  obligations 
and  other  commitments  of  the  Mint  out- 
standing as  of  the  close  of  business  of  the 
day  prior  to  the  operative  date  are  to  be 
paid  from  the  Fund  except  those  specifically 
incurred  for  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  buildings  authorized  under  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1963,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  291- 
294).  This  Act  relates  principally  to  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
Philadelphia  Mint. 

Section  2(c)  provides  that  starting  on  the 
operative  date  the  Fund  would  have  avail- 
able revenues  of  the  Mint  from  whatever 
source  except  appropriations  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  approved  pro- 
grams. 

Section  2(d)  provides  that  starting  on  the 
operative  date  all  expenditures  of  the  Mint 
shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund  except  those 
In  payment  of  obligations  or  commitments 
incurred  under  the  Act  of  August  20,  1963. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  291-294).  Such  ex- 
penditures Include  payments  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  metals  for  coinage,  for  equipment, 
for  coin  distribution  and  for  salaries  and 
other  operating  expenses  of  the  Mint.  Silver 
bullion  for  coinage  will  continue  to  be  ac- 
quired with  the  bullion  fund  and  purchased 
from  it  by  the  Mint  Operating  Fund  when 
used  for  coinage.  The  cost  of  construction 
of  additional  buildings  or  of  land  acquisition 
may  only  be  p>aid  out  of  the  F^ind  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Section  3  directs  that  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances, as  of  the  close  of  business  of  the  day 
prior  to  the  operative  date,  of  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Mint 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  Thus,  these  amounts  will  not 
be  available  to  the  Mint  Operating  Fund. 
Furthermore,  such  amounts  as  remain  In  the 
silver  profit  fund  and  the  coinage  profit  fund 
after  the  Mint  Operating  Fund  is  supplied 
with  working  capital  as  provided  in  section  2. 
will  also  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  and  these  profit  funds 
abolished. 

Section  4  provides  that  an  annual  buslnesa 
type  budget  for  the  operations  under  the 
Fund  would  be  Included  In  the  U.S.  Budget. 

Section  6(a)  amends  one  statute  and  sec- 
tion 5(b)  repeals  two  others  In  order  to  ob- 
tain conformity  with  the  new  Mint  financing 
procedures,  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

Section  5(a)  amends  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
December  18,  1942,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
317c).  which  provides  for  the  melting  of 
worn  and  uncurrent  coins  and  recolnage  or 
sale  of  the  resulting  metals  and  charging  any 
losses  on  the  transactions  to  the  fimd  es- 
tablished for  the  purchase  of  metal  for  coin- 
age and  the  coinage  profit  fimd.  The  amend- 
ment eliminates  references  to  these  funds 
and  provides  that  the  worn  coins  and  losses 
on  recolnage  or  sale  of  metals  resulting 
from  melting  shall  be  charged  to  the  new 
Mint  Operating  Fund.  Since  It  Is  elsewhere 
provided  that  revenues  of  the  Mint  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  Fund,  that  would  cover  into  the 
Fund  all  proceeds  from  recolnage. 

Section  5(b)    repeals  section  3528  of  the 


Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  340), 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  the  coinage 
metal  fund  for  the  purchase  of  metals  for 
coinage  and  for  the  crediting  of  profits  and 
the  charging  of  expenses  of  such  coinage  to 
the  coinage  profit  fund.  These  funds  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  since  the  Mint  Operat- 
ing Fund  will  be  used  in  general  to  finance 
all  Mint  operations.  However,  the  assets  of 
the  coinage  Metal  Fund  would  remain  in  that 
fund  until  required  for  coinage  purposes  at 
which  time  the  Mint  Operating  Fund  would 
purchase  such  assets. 

To  conform  with  the  new  financing  opera- 
tion provided  for  by  the  draft  blU,  section 
5(b)  also  repeals  section  3552  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  369),  which 
provides  that  aU  money  arising  from  charges 
and  deductions  on  and  from  bullion  and 
from  other  sources  be  paid  into  the  Treasury; 
that  no  part  of  such  deductions  or  profit  on 
coinage  shall  be  expended  for  Mint  salaries 
or  wages,  and  that  all  expenditures  of  the 
Mint  not  otherwise  provided  for  should  be 
paid  from  appropriations.  The  Fund,  rather 
than  appropriations,  will  be  used  from  the 
operative  date  for  all  salaries,  wages  and 
other  costs  and  expenses  of  the  Mint,  ex- 
cept that  the  cost  of  construction  of  addi- 
tional buildings  or  of  land  acquisition  may 
only  be  paid  from  the  Fund  with  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress.  Also,  the  provi- 
sion In  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  money  to  the  Treasury  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  since  the  bill  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Fund's  excess  income  to 
the  general  f\ind  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  6  repeals  a  portion  of  a  statute  to 
conform  with  the  new  Mint  financing  £ir- 
rangements  provided  for  in  the  draft  bill. 
Section  3526  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  335),  provides  at  present 
for  the  acquisition  of  silver  bullion  for 
coinage  with  the  bullion  fund  and  for 
the  crediting  of  the  gain  on  coinage  to  a 
special  fund  called  the  silver  profit  fund  and 
the  charging  of  this  fund  with  certain  losses. 
That  part  of  this  statute  which  establishes 
the  silver  profit  fund  and  provides  for  credits 
and  charges  to  It  in  connection  with  silver 
coinage  would  be  repealed,  since  accruals 
from  all  coinage  are  to  be  paid  Into  the 
Fund  and  all  charges  In  connection  with 
coinage  are  to  be  paid  from  the  Fund.  The 
operations  of  the  bullion  fund,  however,  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  repealer — silver  bul- 
lion will  continue  to  be  acquired  with  this 
fund  and  purchased  from  it  by  the  Mint  Op- 
erating Fund  when  used  for  coinage. 


EXCUSED  ABSENCE  FROM  DUTY 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am,  today,  introducing  proposed  legis- 
lation which  could  be  of  considerable 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
preventing  the  injury  or  the  disablement 
of  valuable  Federal  workers. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  appropriate 
authority  in  each  Federal  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  to  excuse  from  duty 
any  employee  whose  presence  at  work  is 
not  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or  the 
national  security,  whenever  the  Weather 
Bureau  had  issued  warnings  of  imminent 
climatic  dangers.  This  release  from  duty 
would  not  involve  a  loss  in  the  employ- 
ees' pay  or  result  in  a  reduction  in  annual 
or  sick  leave. 

Although  the  Federal  Personnel  Man- 
ual gives  authorization  to  Government 
ofBcials  to  make  such  dispensations,  in 
too  many  cases  such  authorities  have 
failed  to  exercise  this  responsibility  and 
have  therefore  created  excessive  and  un- 
necessary hardships  for  their  employees. 
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my  bill  would  make  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  everyone  here 
recognizes  the  dedicated  and  important 
service  our  postal  and  Federal  workers 
perform  for  us  day  to  day.  However, 
I  feel  it  is  unreasonable  of  us  to  take 
these  employees  for  granted  and  to  ex- 
pect them  to  set  out  for  their  jobs  or 
remain  on  duty  when  every  civilian  work- 
er has  boarded  up  his  home  in  prepa- 
ration of  an  approaching  tornado  or  hur- 
ricane, and  to  get  to  work  when  rain- 
storms have  flooded  roads  and  washed 
out  bridges,  or  severe  snowstorms  and 
ice  have  made  travel  conditions  hazard- 
ous and  dangerous. 

In  short,  as  the  Nation's  No.  1 
employer,  we  should  not  expect  those 
who  work  for  us  to  risk  life  and  limb 
either  to  reach  their  jobs  or  to  return 
home,  in  many  instances  also  forcing 
the  neglect  of  their  families. 

Many  accidents  could  certainly  be 
averted  if  management  would  take  sensi- 
ble precautions  and  use  its  discretion  in 
releasing  our  Federal  workers  when 
weather  conditions  are  perilous  and  com- 
monsense  would  dictate  consideration  of 
the  necessity  to  report  to  or  remain  at 
work. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^sTT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1157)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
excused  absence  from  duty,  without  loss 
of  pay  or  reduction  in  annual  or  sick 
leave,  of  Federal  employees  in  areas  cov- 
ered by  official  warnings  of  imminent 
danger  of  hurricanes  or  other  Inherently 
dangerous  weather  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofiace  and  Civil  Service. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am, 
today,  reintroducing  my  bill  to  provide 
for  a  Federal  employee  accident  preven- 
tion program  to  help  reduce  the  suffer- 
ing and  cost  involved  in  injuries  to  the 
Federal  employee. 

This  legislation  would  vest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  authority  to  develop 
and  enforce  the  application  of  safety 
standards  by  Federal  agencies,  and  would 
provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  partici- 
pation of  employee  unions  in  developing 
the  Federal  Government's  safety  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  gen- 
eral statute  describing  objectives  for 
Federal  agencies  in  developing  safety 
programs.  My  bill  would  remedy  this 
situation  by  outlining  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  providing  minimum 
safety  standards  and  safe  working  con- 
ditions. It  reconstitutes  the  Federal 
Gafety  Council,  authorizing  union  mem- 
bership thereon,  and  sets  up  a  Federal 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  working  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Although  my  bill  is  not  the  remedy  or 
cure-all  for  all  the  safety  problems  ex- 
isting in  Federal  agencies,  I  do  believe 


very  strongly  that  it  provides  the  mech- 
anism for  achieving  a  much  more  satis- 
factory rate  of  progress  in  reducing 
worker  injuries,  material  and  property 
losses  and  the  large  expenditures  in- 
volved. 

It  offers  a  highly  effective  tool  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  mission  "Safety-70" 
campaign  to  reduce  substantially  the 
suffering  of  employees  and  loss  of  money 
resulting  from  job-related  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  consideration  to 
this  measure  to  benefit  the  working  con- 
ditions of  our  dedicated  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  hope  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive prompt  action  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1158)  to  amend  section 
7902  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  employee  accident  preven- 
tion program.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM  AND 
THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    SYSTEM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize,  first,  a  trans- 
fer of  credit  between  the  Foreign  Sei-v- 
ice  retirement  and  disability  system  and 
the  social  security  system,  and  second, 
social  security  minimum  benefits  for 
Foreign  Service  armultants,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

TTie  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It,  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  regard  to  it  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1967,  and  the  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  and  the  cost  estimate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  letter,  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  cost  estimate  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1159)  to  authorize  (1) 
a  transfer  of  credit  between  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  sys- 
tem and  the  social  security  system  and 
(2)  social  security  minimum  benefits  for 
Foreign  Service  annuitants,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


804  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection   (1)    as  follows: 

"(1)  'Tax  equivalent'  means  an  amount 
equal  to  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  (but  which  have  not  been  paid) 
under  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  service  after 
June  30,  1966,  during  which  the  participant 
was  subject  to  this  Act,  If  the  basic  salary 
received  by  him  for  such  service  had  at  the 
time  constituted  remimeration  for  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  832(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  832.  (a)  In  case  a  participant  dlee 
and  no  claim  for  annuity  Is  payable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  his  contributions 
to  the  Fund  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
section  841." 

Sec.  3.  The  heading  Immediately  preceding 
section  841  and  subsection  841(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  841.  (a)  Whenever  a  participant  be- 
comes separated  from  the  Service  without 
becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  de- 
ferred annuity  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  his  lump-sum  credit 
consisting  of  (1)  his  compulsory  and  special 
contributions  to  the  Fund  less  (2)  In  the 
case  of  a  participant  separated  after  1967, 
the  tax  equivalent  as  defined  in  section  804 
plus  (3)  Interest  thereon  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum,  compounded  annually  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  through  June  30, 
1960;  semiannually  as  of  December  31.  1960; 
annually  thereafter  as  of  December  31,  and 
proportionately  for  the  period  served  diu-lng 
the  year  of  separation,  shall  be  returned  to 
him." 

Sec.  4.  Immediately  following  section  882 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  there  Is  hereby  added  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"PABT  K TRANSFEB  OP  CREDn  TO  SOCIAL 
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"Sdc.  883.  If  a  participant  sepsu-ates  from 
the  service  or  transfers  to  a  position  wherein 
he  Is  no  longer  a  participant  after  1967,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  survivors  Is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  or  a  deferred  annuity 
under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  his  service 
at  the  time  he  or  any  of  his  survivors  be- 
comes entitled  (or  would  become  entitled  If 
his  Government  service  were  counted)  to 
monthly  benefits  or  a  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ment under  tlUle  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  the  basis  of  his  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income,  the  participant's  Govern- 
ment service  performed  after  June  30,  1966, 
shall  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and,  if  so  used,  shall 
not  at  any  time  thereafter  be  creditable  for 
purf>oses  of  retirement  under  this  or  any 
other  retirement  system  for  Government 
employees.  Upon  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
nection with  any  determination  imder  title 
n  or  title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  a  record 
of  the  former  participant's  service  and  basic 
salary  received  for  such  service  performed 
under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1966,  and  shall 
certify  whether  such  former  participant  or 
any  of  his  survivors  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  such  service." 

Sec.  5.  Immediately  following  section  883 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  there  is  hereby  added  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART    L SOCIAL    SECUKITT    MINIMT7M 

BENETITS 

"Sec.  884.  (a)  If  after  1967  a  participant 
retires  on  an  Immediate  annuity,  such  an- 
nuity shall  be  at  least  the  smallest  of — 
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"(1)  the  minimum  annuity  base  -is  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e)  of  thla  section; 

"(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  Increase  to  the 
minimum  annuity  base  the  product  of  12 
times  any  monthly  benefits  under  t  Itle  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  which  |ie  Is  eli- 
gible; or  I 

"(3)  80  per  centum  of  his  hlgh-tve  aver- 
age salary  computed  under  section  8J1. 
Except  for  disability  annuitants,  thlfe  subsec- 
tion will  not  apply  until  the  monl^i  a  par- 
ticipant or  annuitant  becomes  ^Ixty-five 
years  of  age.  i 

"(b)  If  after  1967  a  participant  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  olj  civilian 
■ervlce.  or  an  annuitant  dies  whosd  annuity 
was  based  on  service  terminating  after  1967. 
the  annuity  granted  to  the  widow  oi  depend- 
ent widower  under  section  832  or  td  the  sur- 
viving wife  or  husband  under  se(^tlon  821 
shall  be  at  least  the  smallest  of:  , 

"(1)  75  per  centum  of  the  mlnltoum  an- 
nuity base  determined  In  accordahce  with 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  for  any  month 
before  the  month  In  which  the  survivor  be- 
comes 62  years  of  age,  and  82  >4  per  centiun 
of  such  minimum  annuity  base  for  any 
month  thereafter;  I 

"(2)  the  sum  necessary  to  Increatee  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  such  mlnlpum  an- 
nuity base  the  product  of  12  tfcnes  any 
monthly  benefit  under  title  n  of  tiie  Social 
Security  Act  for  which  the  survivor  Is 
eligible;  ( 

"  (3)  80  per  centum  of  the  deceased's  high- 
five  average  salary  computed  u4der  sec- 
tion 821. 

This  subsection  does  not  apply  t<^: 

"(A)  any  surviving  spouse  undef  subsec- 
tion 821(b)  where  the  deceased  ainnultant 
did  not  elect  to  provide  a  survive!  annuity 
based  on  the  full  amotint  of  his  anmulty;  or 

"(B)  the  annuity  of  any  survivor  for  any 
month  before  the  month  In  whlchj  the  bui- 
vlvor  becomes  62  years  of  age,  unless  for  that 
month  an  annuity  Is  payable  utder  this 
title  to  at  least  one  surviving  chljd  of  the 
deceased  who  Is  under  18  years  of  age  or  la 
Incapable  of  self-support  because  ol  physical 
or  mental  disability  Inctirred  befoSe  age  18. 

"(c)  If  after  1967  a  participant  flies  after 
completing  at  least  5  years  of  clvlUain  service, 
or  an  annuitant  dies  whose  anit\ilty  was 
based  on  service  terminating  after  1967,  the 
annuity  granted  to  each  surviving  child 
under  this  title  shall  be  at  least  th«  smallest 
of: 

"(1)  75  per  centum  of  the  minimum  £in- 
nulty  base  determined  In  accordajnce  with 
subsection  (e)  of  thla  section;         j 

"(2)  the  simi  necessary  to  Incraiae  to  75 
per  centum  of  such  minimum  anniulty  base 
the  product  of  12  times  any  monthly  benefit 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
which  the  child  Is  eligible;  or  : 

"(3)  80  per  cent\im  of  the  deceased's  hlgh- 
flve  average  salary  computed  undir  section 
821. 

"(d) The  total  of  the  annuity  payible  to  all 
survivors  of  a  participant  or  of  an  Annuitant 
computed  under  subsection  (b)  aid  (c)  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between — 

"(1)  the  family  maximum  deteamlned  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of  I  this  sec- 
tion, minus 

"(2)  the  product  of  12  times  tne  sum  of 
all  monthly  benefits  xmder  title  p  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  which  allj  the  sur- 
vivors are  eligible.  I 
Whenever  the  total  of  such  annuities  exceeds 
such  difference,  the  annuities  sh^ll  be  re- 
duced proportionately  except  that  i  this  sub- 
section shall  not  act  to  reduce  th^  annuity 
of  any  survivor  computed  without! regard  to 
subsection  (b)   and  (c)   of  this  sefjtlon. 

"(e)(1)  'Mlnlmimi  annuity  baie'  Is  the 
greater  of  (a)  the  amount  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  stated  lb  6  U5.C. 
8331(18)  or  (b)  the  amount  appearing  in 
column  n  of  the  table  in  5  U.S.C    8331(18) 


opposite  the  amounts  In  column  I  of  said 
table  which  encompass  the  governing  high- 
five  average  salary  for  the  case. 

"(2)  'Family  maximum' Is  the  amount  ap- 
pearing In  column  III  of  the  table  In  5  U.S.C. 
8331(18)  opopslte  the  lowest  amount  In 
column  n  of  such  table  which  Is  at  least 
equal  to  his  minimum  annuity  base." 

The  letter,  sectlon-by-section  analy- 
sis, and  cost  estimate  presented  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT  are  as  follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  20. 1967. 
TTie  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  Is  a 
draft  bUl  "To  authorize  (1)  a  transfer  of 
credit  between  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  and  the  Social 
Security  System  and  (2)  Social  Security 
minimum  benefits  for  Foreign  Service  annui- 
tants, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  Is  a  companion  bill  to  the  proposed 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  If 
enacted,  this  bill  would  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
Implement  the  transfer  of  credit  plan  and 
the  Social  Security  minimum  plan  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  a  measure  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  Social  Security  System  and 
the  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment systems. 

These  amendments  will  generally  Improve 
sxu-vlvor  and  disability  protection  for  par- 
ticipants In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  with  short  service. 
They  are  not  Intended  to  create  new  cate- 
gories of  persons  eligible  to  receive  Foreign 
Service  retirement  benefits. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  Imple- 
ment recommendations  A.4.  (a)  and  (b)  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Re- 
tirement Systems  which  were  endorsed  by 
the  President  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  March  7,  1966  and  again  recommended  In 
his  January  23, 1967  Message  on  Older  Ameri- 
cana. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  legis- 
lation and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 
Douglas  MacAbthur  II, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations 

Enclosures:  Draft  bill,  section -by-sectlon 
analysis,  cost  estimate. 


Sbction-bt -Section  Analysis 
introduction 

This  Is  a  companion  bill  to  the  proposed 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 
If  enacted,  this  bill  would  further  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
Implement  the  transfer  of  credit  plan  and 
the  Social  Security  minimum  plan  which 
are  designed  to  achieve  a  measure  of  coor- 
dination between  the  Social  Security  System 
and  the  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Service 
retirement  systems. 

The  transfer  of  credit  plan  would  authorize 
a  transfer  of  credit  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  to  the 
Social  Security  System  for  Government  serv- 
ice performed  by  a  former  participant  who 
Is  either  not  eligible  for  a  Foreign  Service 
annuity  or  has  waived  his  rights  to  such  an- 
nuity at  the  time  that  he  or  any  of  his 
survivors  becomes  entitled  to  Social  Seciirlty 
benefits.  The  Social  Security  minimum  plan 
would  Increase  Foreign  Service  annuities  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  that  such  an- 
nuities together  with  any  Social  Seciirlty 
benefits  which  may  be  payable,  at  least  equal 
Social  Security  benefits  that  would  be  pay- 
able If  the  Federal  service  had  been  covered 
by  that  Act,  except  that  benefits  are  limited 
to  80  {jercent  of  the  participant's  hlgh-flve 
average  salary. 


These  amendments  will  generally  Improve 
survivor  and  disability  protection  for  par- 
ticipants with  short  service.  They  are  not 
Intended  to  create  new  categories  of  persons 
eligible  to  receive  Foreign  Service  retirement 
benefits  nor  to  guarantee  payments  at  levels 
that  would  reflect  Social  Security  payments 
with  respect  to  persons  not  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  Im- 
plement recommendations  A.4.  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement  Systems  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  President  In  his  message  to  the  Con. 
gress  on  March  7,  1966  and  again  mentioned 
briefly  In  his  January  23,  1967,  Message  on 
Older  Americans. 

definitions 

Sbc.  1.  This  section  amends  section  804 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  include  a  definition  of  tax 
equivalent.  The  proposed  definition  Is  Iden- 
tical to  the  definition  being  proposed  for  In- 
elusion  In  Civil  Service  retirement  legisla- 
tion. The  term  refers  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
social  security  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  If  the  Government  service  In  ques- 
tion had  been  Included  under  the  social  se- 
curity system.  This  sum  Is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  refund  (lump-sum  payments)  to 
former  participants  and  their  survivors  In 
all  cases  where  no  annuity  has  been  paid. 
Section  804  will  also  be  proposed  for 
amendment  In  legislation  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  State  for 
other  purposes.  In  that  legislation  section 
804(1)  win  be  reserved  for  the  addition  of 
the  definition  of  "tax  equivalent"  Included 
m  this  bill. 

DEATH  IN   SERVICE 

Sec.  2.  This  section  amends  subsection 
832(a)  of  such  Act  which  authorizes  a  re- 
fund of  contributions  to  a  participant's 
beneficiaries  whenever  there  Is  a  death  is 
service  and  no  claim  for  annuity  Is  payable. 
The  change  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
withholding  of  the  tax  equivalent,  as  de- 
fined above,  from  such  refunds.  Since  par- 
ticipants will  enjoy  certain  benefits  ...  of 
the  social  security  system  under  this  amend- 
ment, It  Is  appropriate  that  amounts  equlva. 
lent  to  social  security  taxes,  which  are  not 
refundable  in  the  case  of  a  death  of  an 
employee  covered  by  social  security,  be 
deducted  from  such  refunds. 

LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  This  section  amends  subsection 
841(a)  of  such  Act  which  concerns  the  re- 
fund of  contributions  and  the  computation 
of  Interest  thereon.  The  subsection  is 
amended  to  Introduce  the  term  "liunp-sum 
credit"  which  Is  defined  a£  the  participant's 
total  contributions  to  the  Fund  less  the 
social  security  tax  equivalent  plus  Interest 
on  the  difference. 

Subsection  841(a)  will  also  be  proposed  for 
amendment  In  other  legislation  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  State  to 
change  the  Interest  computation  formula  to 
correspond  with  the  formula  now  authorized 
under  the  Civil  Service  retirement  system. 
Since  this  change  In  the  Interest  computa- 
tion formula  requires  changes  In  more  than 
this  section  and  since  It  does  not  relate  to 
the  transfer  of  credit  proposal,  it  Is  not  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  The  wording  of  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  so  that  It  will  not  matter 
whether  this  bill  or  the  other  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  passes 
first  or  whether  one  bill  is  deferred  entirely. 

TRANSFER    OF    CREDIT    TO    THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  This  section  adds  proposed  new 
section  883  to  such  Act  which  will  authorize 
a  transfer  of  credit  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  to  the 
Social  Security  System  for  Government  serv- 
ice performed  by  a  former  participant  who  is 
not  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  such  Act  at 
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the  time  that  he  or  any  of  his  survivors  be- 
comes entitled  (or  would  become  entitled  if 
his  Government  service  were  counted)  to 
Social  Security  benefits.  On  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  credit  will  be  given  for 
all  Federal  Service  performed  subsequent 
to  June  30,  1966.  This  will  provide  Immedi- 
ate Social  Security  survivor  protection  for 
employees  on  the  rolls  on  the  effective  date 
with  continuous  service  from  June  30,  1966. 
Participants  will  require  a  total  of  five  years' 
service  from  June  30,  1966  (counting  service 
under  the  Civil  Service,  Foreign  Service  and 
Social  Security  systems)  before  becoming 
eligible  for  Social  Security  disability  pro- 
tection under  this  proposal. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    MINIMUM    BENEFITS 

Sec.  5.  This  section  adds  a  new  part  "L" 
entitled  "Social  Security  Minimum  Bene- 
fits''  to  such  Act  and  new  section  884. 

Section  884(a)  authorizes  minimum  Social 
Security  benefits  for  participants  who  retire 
on  an  immediate  annuity  after  1967.  Par- 
ticipants who  become  eligible  for  a  deferred 
annuity  will  not  be  eligible  for  this  benefit 
because  they  will  have  the  option  to  trans- 
fer their  retirement  credits  to  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Section  884  (b)  and  (c)  authorize  Social 
Security  minimum  benefits  to  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  participants  who  die 
In  service  after  1967  after  completing  five 
years  of  civilian  service  and  to  survivors  of 
annuitants  who  retire  after  1967.  Social 
Security  minimum  benefits  are  authorized 
for  survivors  of  deferred  annuitants  because 
such  survivors  do  not  have  an  option  to 
transfer  retirement  credits  to  the  Social 
Security  System.  Also  the  Social  Security 
minimum  benefit  In  all  cases  Is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  Social  Security  benefit 
otherwise  due.  Social  Security  minimum 
benefits  would  not  be  authorized  for  any  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  deceased  annuitant  who  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  did  not  elect  to 
provide  the  maximum  survivor  annuity. 

Section  884(d)  limits  benefits  payable  un- 
der this  section  to  a  family  maximum  which 
Is  equivalent  to  the  family  maximum  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  System. 

Section  884(e)  defines  the  terms  "mini- 
mum annuity  base"  and  "family  maximum" 
which  are  used  to  determine  benefits  under 
this  section.  The  terms  are  defined  by  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  formula  and  the  table 
proposed  in  other  legislation  for  inclusion 
In  5  U.S.C.  8331(18)  which  covers  proposed 
similar  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement system.  The  formula  and  table  are 
Intentionally  not  repeated  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  in  order  that  whenever  the  Civil 
Service  benefit  changes,  the  changes  will 
be  extended  automatically  to  the  Foreign 
Service. 


Cost  Estimate 
The  estimated  level  annual  cost  of  the 
attached  bill  to  authorize  (1)  a  transfer  of 
credit  between  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  and  the  Social 
Security  System  and  (2)  Social  Security 
minlmvun  benefits  for  Foreign  Service  annui- 
tants, and  for  other  purposes,  is  as  follows: 

Transfer  of  credit  plan $180,  000 

Social  Security  minimum  plan 100,000 

Total 280,  000 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Tues- 
day, February  28,  submitted  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  for  legislation  re- 
garding educational  television. 

I  have  received  today  a  draft  of  the 
legislation  involving  this  subject  matter, 
entitled  "Public  Television  Act  of  1967," 


and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  fact  sheet  setting  forth 
the  background  of  educational  televi- 
sion, as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

In  general,  the  Public  Television  Act 
of  1967  has  three  purposes:  First,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  program  of  grants 
for  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities; 
second,  to  establish  and  finance  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  assist  program  op- 
erations in  noncommercial  educational 
television  and  radio;  and,  third,  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  instructional  televi- 
sion and  its  relationship  to  educational 
television. 

The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  fact  sheet,  and  summary  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1160)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  extending 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  grants  for  construction  of  edu- 
catonal  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, by  authorizing  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
assist  in  establishing  iimovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid 
the  operation  of  educational  broadcast- 
ing facilities;  and  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  instructional  tele- 
vision and  radio;  and  for  other  purposes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  TelevUlon 
Act  of  1967". 
'HTLE  I— CONSTRUCTION  OP  FAdLriTES 

EXTENSION      OF     DURATION      OF      CXJNSTRUCTION 
GRANTS    FOR    EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence :  "There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  such  section,  $10,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1968"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

maximum    on    GRANTS    IN    ANY    STATE 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  Jvme  30,  1967.  subsection  (b) 
of  section  392  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  392(b) )  is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  for  any  fiscal 
year  made  under  this  part  for  the  construc- 
tion of  noncommercial  education  television 
broadcasting  facilities  or  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational radio  broadcasting  facilities  in  any 
State  may  not  exceed  12%  per  centum  of 


the  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  such 
year  available  for  such  grants. ' 

noncommercial    EDUCATIONAL    RADIO 
BROADCASTING    FAdLTTIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  390  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational"  and  by  Inserting  "or 
radio"  after  "television". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Conununlcations  Act  of  1934  (42  U.S.O. 
392(a) )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "noncommercial"  before 
"educational"  and  by  Inserting  "or  radio" 
after  "television"  In  so  much  thereof  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(B)  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  educational  television  agency  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facilities, 
the  State  educational  radio  agency,"; 

(3)  inserting  "(1)  In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  faclllUes,"  after  "(D)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational"  In 
such  paragraph  (1)  and  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  parag^raph 
",  or  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio 
facilities,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  which  is  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  in  or  encourage  noncom- 
mercial education  radio  broadcasting  and  Is 
eligible  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  or  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1)  and  is  also  orga- 
nized to  engage  in  or  encourage  such  radio 
broadcasting  and  Is  eligible  for  such  a  license 
for  such  a  radio  station"; 

(4)  striking  out  "television"  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)   of  such  subsection; 

(5)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3) ,  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  Inserting  after  para- 
graph  (4)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  that.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  in 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  assign- 
ment." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities",  and  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State 
educational  radio  agency,  each  applicant  for 
a  grant  iinder  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  In  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  Is  submitted  by  it  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such 
application. 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational  television"  and  Inserting 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"educational  television  bi-^dcastlng  facili- 
ties" in  clauses   (2)    and   (13). 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after  "tele- 
vision" In  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1),  and  by  Inserting  "or  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  purposes,  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "educational  television 
purposes"  In  paragraph  (2)   thereof. 

(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  394)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities"      after      "educational      television 
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broadcasting  facilities,"  and  by  inserting  "or 
radio  broadcasting,  as  the  case  matr  be"  after 
"television    broadcasting".  [ 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  pectlon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  tfcrm  'State 
educational  television  agency"  mpans"'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  tekms  "State 
educational  television  agency'  $nd  'State 
educational  radio  agency"  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  roklo  broad- 
casting, respectively.",  and  by  stalking  out 
"educational  television"'  In  clauses  (A)  and 
(C)    and    Inserting    In    lieu    the^f  " 

broadcasting"'. 

(g)   SecUon   397   of   such    Act  ,, -_    

397)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  for  radio" 
after    "television"  In  clause  (2). 

rH>ERAL   SHARE   OT  COST  Of  CONSTKUCTION 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  19341  (47  U.S.C. 
392(e))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fopows: 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  appUbatlon  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  aiiy  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  g^antrto  the  ap- 
plicant In  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  centipi  of  the 
amrunt  determined  by  the  Secratary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cokt  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  'pay  such 
amount  from  the  sum  available  therefor.  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  relmburseinent,  and 
In  such  Installments  consistent  with  con- 
struction progress,  as  he  may  determine." 

INCLUSION    or   TERRrrORI^ 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  fcection  394 
of  the  Communications  Act  df  1934  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  $nd  Insert- 
ing a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and|  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  etd  thereof 
",  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  bf  the  Pa- 
cific Islands".  | 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  isectlon  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and.  In  ttie  case  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
mean*  the  High  Commissioner  tliereof"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereot 

INCLUSION  or  ooans  of  ruitifttsa 
S«c.  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  eecljlon  894  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934J  la  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  ihereof  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  apparatus  the  ac- 
quisition and  installation  of  whlah  Is  so  In- 
cluded, such  term  also  Included  planning 
therefor."  | 

TITLE  n — ESTABLISHING  OP  Nt)NPBOPIT 
EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTIND  CORPO- 
RATION 

SBC.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  m  o<  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  furth^  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting 

"SUBPART    A— GRANTS    FOB    FACS-ITTES" 

Immediately  above  the  heading  of  section 
390: 

(2)  striking  out  "part"  and  iwertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "subpart"  In  sectlorta  890,  393, 
395,  and  396: 

(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  Inserting  It  before  such  section  398,  and 
redesignating  section  394  as  section  397  and 
Inserting  Immediately  above  tne  heading 
thereof 

"SUBPART    O — OKN*RAL"a 

(4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section 
394  and  Inserting  It  immediately  aXter  section 
393: 

(5)  Inserting  after  "broadcasting"  the  first 
time  It  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein  as  sec- 
tion 398  ",  or  over  the  Corporatlo^i  or  any  of 
Its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  ove^  the  char- 
ter or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,". 

(6)  Inserting  In  the  section  of  such  part 
IV  herein  redesignated  as  section  ^97  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs; 

"(6)  The   term    'Corporation*  ^eans   the 


Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"(7)  The  term  'noncommercial  education- 
al broadcast  station'  means  a  television  or 
radio  broadcast  station,  which,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Is  ellg^lble  to  be  li- 
censed or  Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as 
a  noncommercial  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision broadcast  station  and  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  foundation,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

"(8)  The  term 'Interconnection' means  the 
use  of  microwave  equipment,  booeters,  trans- 
lators, repeaters,  communication  space  satel- 
lites, or  other  apparatus  or  equipment  for  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  television  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  education- 
al television  or  radio  broadcast  stations." 

(7)  inserting  after  section  395  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart : 

"StraPART   B CORP<»A'nON    FOB  PTTBUC 

TELEVISION 

"Congressional    Declaration    of   Policy 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

"(1)  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encoiirage  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  including  the  use  of 
such  media  for  instructional  purposes; 

"(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  Its 
programing  depend  on  freedom.  Imagination, 
and  initiative  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels: 

"(3)  that  the  encoxiragement  and  support 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting,  while  matters  of  Im- 
portance for  private  and  local  development, 
are  also  of  appropriate  and  Important  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  interest  of 
people  both  In  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity 
and  excellence; 

"(5)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that 
will  most  effectively  make  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television  service 
available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

"(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  broadcasting 
and  to  afford  maximum  protection  to  such 
broadcasting  from  extraneous  Interference 
and  control. 

"Corporation  Bstabllshed 

"(b)  There  la  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
'Corporation  for  Public  Television',  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"Board  of  Directors 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States)  who  are  emi- 
nent In  such  fields  as  education,  cultural 
and  dvlc  affairs,  or  the  arts.  Including  radio 


or  television;  (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  rep- 
resentation of  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, various  professions  and  occupations,  and 
various  kinds  of  talent  and  experience  ap. 
proprlate  to  the  functions  and  responslblli- 
ties  of  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  initial  Board  of 
Directors  shall  serve  as  incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  of  oflBce  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  except  that 
(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  elected  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term:  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of  mem- 
bers  first  taking  office  shall  begin  on  the 
date  of  Incorporation  and  shall  expire,  as 
designated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  five  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve 
in  excess  of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six 
years  each.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  a  member 
whose  term  has  expired  may  serve  until  his 
successor  has  qualified. 

"(5)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made. 

"Election  of   Chairman:    Compensation 

"(d)(1)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them  as  a 
Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  In  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  (or  such  other  rate  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  full  membership  of  the  Board),  Includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"Officers  and  Employees 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
president,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  comp)ensatlon  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of 
the  Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice 
Chairman,  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source  other  than 
the  Corporation  during  the  period  of  his 
employment  by  the  Corporation.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  No    political    test    or    qualification 
shall  be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  pro- 
moting,  or   taking   other  personnel   actions 
•  with    respect   to   officers,    agents,    and    em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation. 

"Nonprofit  and  NonpoUtlcal  Nature  of  the 
Corporation 

"(f)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  In- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 
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"(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"Purposes  and  Activities  of  the  Corporation 

"(g)  (1)  ^°  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, as  set  out  In  subsection  (a),  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to — 

"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of 
educational  broadcasting  In  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  available  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations; 

"(B)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  interconnection  to 
be  used  for  the  distribution  of  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  so  that  all  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  that  wish  to  may  broad- 
cast the  programs  at  times  chosen  by  the 
stations; 

"(C)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcast  stations  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  Its  activities  in  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  interference  with  or  control 
of  program  content  or  other  activities. 

"(2)  Included  In  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are  among  others  not  specifical- 
ly named — 

"(A)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  individuals  and  with  private, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions; 

"(B)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles  Individuals,  and 
selected  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast stations  for  the  production  of,  and 
otherwise  to  procure,  educational  television 
or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regional 
distribution  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast   stations; 

"(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financial  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
itatlons,  particularly  Innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
Itatlons: 

"(D)  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related 
materials  and  develop  public  awareness  of 
and  disseminate  Information  about  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
casting by  various  means,  including  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal; 

"(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  for 
Interconnection  facilities  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution and  transmission  of  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcast  stations; 

"(P)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary 
services  of  consultants,  experts,  advisory 
boards,  and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions In  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  basis: 

"(H)  to  conduct  (directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts)  research,  demonstra- 
tions, or  training  In  matters  related  to  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 


Act,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations,  system,  or  network,  on  Inter- 
connection or  program   production   facility. 

"Authorization  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate 
Interconnection  Service 
"(h)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common  car- 
riers from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  Interconnection  services  to 
grantees  of  or  contractors  with  the  Corpora- 
tion and  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  stations,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  may  prescribe. 

"Report  to  Congress 
"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  December  of  each  year.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Corporation's  operations,  activi- 
ties, financial  condition,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  section  and  may  Include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Corporation 
deems  appropriate. 

"Right  to  Repeal,  Alter,  or  Amend 
"(J)   The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 

"Financing 

"(k)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum 
of  $9,000,000,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
payment  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  any  one 
project  or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than 
$250,000." 

TITLE  ni— STUDY  OF  EDUCAIIONAL  AND 
INSTRUCmONAL.  TELEVISION  BROAD- 
CASTING 

STUDY    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  In  consultation 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
study  of  instructional  television.  Including 
its  relationship  to  educational  television 
broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects  thereof 
as  may  assist  In  determining  whether  Fed- 
eral aid  should  be  provided  therefor  and  the 
form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which  may 
aid  communities.  Institutions,  or  agencies  in 
determining  whether  and  to  what  extent 
such  activities  should  be  used. 

CONTENT  or  STUDT 

Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  comprehen- 
sive In  nature  and  shall  cover  particularly 
such  Items  as — 

(1)  the  quality  and  content  of  existing 
programs  and  how  they  can  be  Improved; 

(2)  the  financial  factors  Involved  In  use 
of  Instructional  television  In  educational 
Institutions; 

(3)  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  instructional  television  as 
compared  with  other  media; 

(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
closed  circuit  television; 

(5)  the  relationship  between  Instructional 
and  educational  television;  and 

(6)  new  technology  not  now  available, 
including  flexible  teacher-controlled  sched- 
uling of  programs  based  on  videotapes,  discs, 
films,  and  other  materials  or  devices. 

DtTRATION   OF  STUDY 

Sec.  303.  The  study  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 


for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1969. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,000,  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Educational  Television 
background  and  need 

The  concept  of  educational  television  and 
educational  radio  broadcasting  has  not  met 
the  promise  forecast  for  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  television  age.  ETV  has  been  chronically 
under  financed;  personnel  shortages  exist  In 
both  educational  TV  and  educational  radio; 
UHF-TV  channels  have  developed  rather 
slowly  in  an  Industry  generally  character- 
ized by  existing  changes  and  rapid  growth; 
and,  finally,  the  function  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational television  Itself  and  the  range  of 
the  areas  It  covers  very  widely  from  State 
to  State. 

The  legislation  authorizing  support  tar 
Education  Television  Broadcasting  Facilities 
(Public  Law  87-447)  amended  "ntle  III  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  This 
amendment  provided  grants  for  facilities  and 
was  designed  to  enable  educational  television 
to  reach  a  broad  range  of  p>eople  within  each 
station's  service  area.  With  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  existing  $32  million  authori- 
zation, a  total  of  165  to  185  stations  will  be 
In  operation  or  completing  construction 
when  the  present  term  of  the  Act  expires  on 
June  30. 1967. 

To  allow  mlnimimi  service  of  one  ETV 
signal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
two  ETV  signals  In  40  major  p>opulatlon  cen- 
ters, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  reserved  632  channels  for  educational 
use.  In  authorizing  the  original  legislation, 
Congress,  In  its  Conference  Report  on  Edu- 
cation Television,  called  for  "and  adequate 
television  system  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States."  To  fulfill 
this  task,  the  original  legislation  must  be 
increased  and  additional  Incentives  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  training  of  personnel 
should  be  enacted.  In  addition,  some  stim- 
ulus for  program  Innovation  Is  necessary  to 
improve  the  whole  concept  of  educational 
television. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  that  educational  tele- 
vision should  be  developed  as  a  "vital  na- 
tional resource."  The  recently  Issued  Car- 
negie Commission  Report,  Public  Television: 
A  Program  for  Action,  recommended  "new 
legislation  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  stations  now  in  exist- 
ence, to  assist  In  Increasing  the  number  of 
stations  to  achieve  nationwide  coverage,  to 
help  support  the  basic  operations  of  all  sta- 
tions, and  to  enlarge  the  support  of  Instruc- 
tional television  programming." 

By  December  31,  1966,  a  total  of  124  public 
Education  Television  Stations  were  operat- 
ing In  the  United  States,  a  sharp  Increase 
since  1956  when,  ten  years  before,  21  stations 
were  in  operation.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion Report  said  that  the  past  decade  has 
seen  a  system  of  educational  television  come 
Into  being  that  now  Includes  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  a  national  program 
service,  patches  of  Inter-connectlon,  and  a 
corps  of  dedicated  men  and  women.  The  new 
legislation  will  build  on  this  foundation. 

PROPOSAL 

The  Public  Television  Act  of  1967  will 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  In 
several  ways.  Title  I  of  the  legislation  will, 
first,  extend  and  Improve  provisions  for 
grants  to  construct  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities.  Second,  the  legisla- 
tion win  add  a  new  category  for  funding: 
noncommercial  radio  broadcasting  facilities. 
Title  I  also  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
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SuM«ARY  OF  Public  Television 

In  general,   the  Public  Television 
1987  has  three  purposes:   (1)  to 
Improve  the  program  of  grants  fi 
tlon  of  noncommercial  educatlonjal 
broadcasting  faclUtlee  and 
gram  of  grants  for  construction 
merclal   educational   radio   broadcasting 
cllltles,  (2)   to  establish  and  finance 
profit  corporation  to  assist  proj  ram 
tlons    in    noncommercial    educational 
vision   and   radio,   and    (3)    to 
study  of  instructional  television 
latlonshlp  to  education  televlslor 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES    (TITLE  I> 
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Title  rv.  Part  III  of  the 
Act   of   1934    (47   U.S.C.   391-3971 
amended  by  title  I  of  the  bill— 

1.  To  extend  its  provisions 
year  1972,  with  $10,500,000 
cal  year  1968  and  such  sums  as 
essary  authorized  for  the  next 
years. 

2.  To  replace  the  $1,000,000  pe: 
with  a  State  limit  annually  of 
of  the  total  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year. 

3.  To  authorize  grants  for 
noncommercial  educational  radl^ 
television  facilities. 

4.  To  Increase  the  maximum 
eral  share  In  project  costs  from 
75  percent  and  to  eliminate  thfc 
25  percent  credit  for  the  cost 
Ing  facilities  owned  by  the 
the  date  of  filing  his  application. 

5.  To  extend  the  territorial 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacl^c 

6.  To  extend  the  scope  of  e: 
costs   to   Include   planning   of 
tlon   and   installation   of 
paratus  ae  well  as  the  costs  ol 
qulsltlon  and  Installation  Itself. 
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ESTABLISHMENT      OF      NONPROFIT      EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  CORPORATION    (TITLE  U) 

1.  Title  II  of  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967  amends  part  in  of  title  IV  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  nonprofit  private  corpo- 
ration (the  "Corporation  for  Public  Televi- 
sion"). 

2.  The  Corporation  would  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  must  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  selected  from  fields  such 
as  education,  cultural  and  civic  affairs,  or 
the  arts,  including  radio  and  television;  and 
must  be  representative  of  various  regions  of 
the  country,  professions,  and  occupations, 
and  kinds  of  experience  and  talent,  appro- 
priate to  the  Corporation's  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  members  of  the  Board 
would  serve  six-year  staggered  terms.  Each 
year  (except  the  first  year)  one  of  the  mem- 
bers would  be  elected  by  the  Board  to  serve 
as  Chairman  and  one  or  more  would  be 
elected  to  serve  as  vice  chairmen. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Corporation  would  have  a  president  and 
other  necessary  officers;  and  no  political  test 
or  qualification  could  be  used  in  selecting, 
promoting,  or  taking  other  personnel  actions 
with  respect  to  the  Corporation's  officers, 
employees,  or  agents. 

4.  The  Corporation  would  be  nonprofit  and 
It  would  have  no  power  to  engage  In  any 
political  activity. 

5.  The  purposes  of  the  Corporation  would, 
among  others,  include: 

(a)  Establishment  and  development  of  a 
system  of  inter-communlcatlon  ^'or  distribu- 
tion of  public  and  Instructional  programs 
among  noncommercial  educational  television 
and  radio  statlo:is; 

(b)  Establishment  and  de-e!opment  of  a 
system  of  noncommercial  education^d  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  In  the  United 
States. 

6.  In  carrying  out  the  above  purposes,  the 
Corporation  would  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  on  District  of  Columbia  nonprofit 
corporations  and  could — 

(a)  Accept  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  other  agencies  and  Institutions; 

(b)  Contract  for  production  or  procure- 
ment of  educational  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams for  distribution  to  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations; 

(c)  Make  payments  to  noncommercial  ed- 
ucational television  and  radio  stations  for 
programming  and  other  operating  costs; 

(d)  Establish  and  maintain  a  library  and 
archives  for  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs; 

(e)  Publicize  and  disseminate  information 
on  educational  television  and  radio; 

(f)  Support  interconnection  facilities  for 
distributing  and  transmitting  Instructional 
and  public  television  or  radio  programs; 

(g)  Encourage  the  creation  of  new  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
stations. 

(7)  The  Corporation  could  not  own  or  op- 
erate any  television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions, system,  or  network  or  interconnection 
or  program  production  facility;  and  it  and 
Its  contractors  and  grantees  would  be  free 
from  Federal  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol. 

(8)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  could  be  construed  to  prohibit  U.S. 
communications  common  carriers  from  rend- 
ering free  or  reduced  rate  Interconnection 
services  to  Corporation  grantees  or  contrac- 
tors and  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  and  radio  stations.  In  accordance 
with  F.C.C.  rules  and  regulations. 

(9)  Annual  reports  of  its  operations  and 
on  Its  condition  would  be  made  to  Congress 
by  the  Corporation. 

(10)  For  fiscal  year  1968,  $9,000,000  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 


sary, to  assist  the  Corporation  In  carrying 
out  Its  activities.  These  appropriations 
would  remain  available  until  expended. 

STUDY   OF   EDUCATIONAL    AND    INSTBUCTION.\L  TV 
BROADCASTING     (TITLE  III) 

Title  in  Of  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  or  contract 
for  a  study  of  instructional  television  and 
Its  relationship  to  educational  television 
and  Us  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
comparison  with  other  educational  media. 
This  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  1,  1989.  An  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary (but  not  exceeding  $500,000)  is  author- 
ized for  this  purpose. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was  born  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  on  May  29,  1917. 

President  Kennedy  lived  in  the  house 
in  which  he  was  bom  for  the  first  3  years 
of  his  life,  and  this  house,  located  at  83 
Beals  Street  in  Brookline,  is  now  owned 
by  members  of  the  family  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  family  of  President  Kennedy  has 
indicated  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
make  a  gift  of  this  property  to  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment,  if  the  necessary  legis- 
lation can  be  enacted  to  Insure  that  it 
Is  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  historic  sites. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
establish  the  birthplace  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  this  property, 
together  with  any  improvements  there- 
on, and  to  maintain  it  and  to  allow  access 
to  it  for  the  public. 

As  I  have  said,  the  family  of  the  late 
President  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
make  a  gift  of  the  property  to  the  Fed- 
eral (government,  and  thus  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  relieved  of  the  costs  of 
acquisition. 

I  believe  I  should  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  the  birthplace  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  had  such  a  keen 
sense  of  history,  should  be  preserved  for 
this  Nation  and  for  Its  future  genera- 
tions. 

Today,  the  birthplaces  of  18  of  the 
men  who  have  served  as  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  are  held  in  national, 
State,  local,  or  foundation  ownership. 
This  ownership  has  insured  that  these 
properties  will  be  available  permanently 
as  valuable  and  significant  historic  sites. 

The  United  States,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  has  ownership  and 
responsibility  for  the  birthplaces  of 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

With  the  desire  and  cooperation  of  the 
family  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  his 
birthplace  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  can  also 
be  preserved  In  this  most  appropriate 
manner. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Jack- 
son, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
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sular  Affairs,  who  shared  service  and 
friendship  with  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, for  his  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
with  me. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  suitable  action  on  this  bill,  so  that 
the  birthplace  of  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States  can  become  a  truly 
national  historic  site  at  an  early  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1161)  to  establish  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
lilmself  and  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

DESIGNATION  OF  THE  PAUL  G. 
BLAZER  LOCKS  AND  DAM,  KEN- 
TUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Paul  G.  Blazer,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  who  died 
December  9,  1966,  was  one  of  Kentucky's 
outstanding  citizens.  One  of  the  found- 
ers of  Ashland  Oil  &•  Refining  Co.,  and 
for  many  years  Its  chief  executive,  he 
was  an  Industrial  leader  of  national 
prominence,  and  much  of  his  activity 
throughout  his  life  was  devoted  to  civic, 
State,  educational,  and  philosophical 
undertakings. 

In  the  early  1930's,  Mr.  Blazer  recog- 
nized the  vital  Importance  of  water  re- 
source development  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  water  supply,  and  allied  pur- 
poses to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  and  devoted  his  en- 
ergies wholeheartedly  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  development. 

Recognizing  the  vast  potential  of  the 
Ohio  River  as  a  major  artery  of  com- 
merce, he  was  among  the  first  to  counsel 
modernization  of  the  Ohio  River  navi- 
gation system — which  experience  during 
World  War  n  had  shown  to  be  inade- 
quate for  the  emerging  needs  of  industry 
for  low-cost  water  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities  and  fuels. 

Through  the  years  he  contributed  his 
time  and  effort.  Insight  and  wisdom  to 
public  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
placement of  the  obsolete  and  inadequate 
locks  and  dams  which  were  stifling  traf- 
fic growth.  He  pioneered  also  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  towboat  and 
barge  designs  and  operation  to  permit 
fuller  realization  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic of  the  cost-reducing  potential  of  In- 
land water  transportation. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Blazer's  unique  contribution  to  the  Initi- 
ation and  prosecution  of  the  Ohio  River 
modernization  program  be  given  perma- 
nent public  recognition.  There  could  be 
no  more  fitting  memorial  to  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's and  the  Nation's  outstanding 
citizens  than  designation  of  the  Greenup 
locks  and  dam,  near  his  home  in  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  as  the  Paul  G.  Blazer  locks 
and  dam. 

The  benefits  of  the  Ohio  River  lock 
and  dam  program  have  resulted  in  the 
saving  and  improvement  of  life  and 
pronerty  in  many  communities  and  areas 
of  Kentucky  and  throughout  the  States 
of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

For  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator 


Morton  of  Kentucky,  and  for  Senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  introduce  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Greenup  locks  and  dams  as  the  Paul  G. 
Blazer  locks  and  dams. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1162)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  "Greenup  Locks  and  Dam,"  Ohio 
River,  Ky.,  to  the  "Paul  G.  Blazer  Locks 
and  Dams,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     105 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     106    THROUGH     109 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  sub- 
mitted four  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Senate  bill  355, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1071,  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States, 
under  Federal-State  agreements,  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  for  hospital  insm-ance 
benefits  for  the  aged  for  certain  State 
and  local  employees  whose  services  are 
not  otherwise  covered  by  the  insurance 
system  established  by  such  title,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  S.  1101, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  sa- 
line water  conversion  program,  to  ex- 
pand the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  appear  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  McIntyre  be  added  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  S.  852,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  for  certain 
public  recreational  or  fish  and  wildlife 
development  projects  In  the  rural  con- 
servation and  development  program. 
I  also  ask  that  his  name  be  listed  among 
the  sponsors  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senator  Javits,  Senator  HotLAND, 
Senator  Talmadce,  Senator  Cannon,  and 
Senator  Pearson  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  1012,  the  bill  regarding 
the  tax  treatment  of  certain  moving 
expenses  reimbursed  to  employees  by 
employers,  and  that  their  names  be 
added  to  the  list  of  sponsors  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  369)  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Secuiity  Act  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate, in  certain  cases,  the  requirement 
that  an  insured  individual  have  first 
been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  order  to 
qualify  under  such  title  for  the  extended 
care  services  provided  thereunder. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  (S.  790)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  op- 
tion in  the  adoption  of  advanced  time 
in  certain  cases. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  fMr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  2)  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  to  re- 
store Federal  aid  to  highways. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  February  6,  1967: 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  as  an  area  of  his- 
toric Interest  certain  structures  and  lands 
comprising  the  Washington  Navy  Yard:  Mr. 
Hartke,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Authority  of  February  8, 1967 : 

8.911.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  inter- 
state land  sales  In  violation  of  State  law:  Mr. 
DiKKSEN,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  HicK- 
enlooper,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  923.  A  bin  to  improve  the  safety  of  rail- 
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road  transportation  under  the  Jtirl  idlctlon  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation :  Mr.  Bibu:, 
Mr.  Btjrdick,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  (Ji-ark,  Mr. 
GauENiNG,  Mr.  Inodte,  Mr.  McC*rtht,  Mr. 
McGke.  Mr.  Metcau.  Mr.  MoNfroTA,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Ttdin0s. 
Authority  of  February  9,  19B7: 

S  945.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  ofllce  of  U.S. 
commissioner,  to  establish  in  place  thereof 
within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
the  ofllce  of  VS.  magistrate,  and|  for  other 
pitrpoees:  Mr.  Alxott,  Mr.  Baker,  , Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  BENNirrr.  Mr.  Brjtwster,  Mr.lCASE,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  poMiNicK, 
Mr.  ERvm,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fono.  Mr.  Gruen- 
mo,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  HiRTKE,  Mr. 
Hattceu),  Mr.  Inottt*.  Mr.  JacksonI  Mr.  ICen- 
NEDT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lono  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McInttre.  Mi.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MnxER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murpht  Mr.  Nix- 
son,  Mr.  Proxmibe,  Mr.  Randolph,  IMr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Stxnnis,  and  Mr.  Tab- 
borough. 

Authority  of  February  16,  19(  7: 

S.  1004.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  (  f  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes:   Mr.  Canhon. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
PATENT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  pfetent  law 
revision. 

These  hearings  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, May  17  and  Thursday,  Ma«^18,  com- 
mencing at  10  ajn.  in  room  3|302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearings 
will  consider  S,  1042,  the  administration 
bill  for  general  revision  of  the  patent 
laws,  and  S.  2.  to  permit  the  issuance  of 
patents  upon  Inventions  after  certain  dis- 
closures. I  understand  that  other  bills 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  patent 
laws  may  be  introduced,  and  if  this  oc- 
curs, they  will  also  be  considered. 

I  was  requested  to  schedule  |  hearings 
on  this  subject  at  an  early  date.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  patent  revision  and 
the  need  to  afford  all  interested)  parties  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  studjf  the  pro- 
posed legislation  at  various 
which  have  been  arranged  for 
and  May,  I  believe  that  the  dates  an- 
nounced are  the  earliest  possible  dates  for 
an  informed  consideration  of  this  issue. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  office  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  349A,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510,  telephone 
225-2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of|  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Hafraii  [Mr. 
Pong]  .  and  myself. 


meetings 
ate  April 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  FRANK  J.  MURRAY.  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


lie  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. March  9,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nomination : 

Pranlc  J.  Murray,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusettfi,  vice  George  C.  Sweeney,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Dirksen],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


Mr.    EASTLAND.     Mr.    Pres' 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
clary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 


dent,  on 

the  Judi- 

a  pub- 


thit 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  an  anniversary  which  we  on  the 
minority  side  commemorate  with  partic- 
ular pride.  One  hundred  years  ago  on 
this  day  President  Andrew  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  which  established  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  And  a  principal 
proponent  of  that  measure  was  a  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio — and  later  a  Re- 
publican President  of  the  United 
States — James  A.  Garfield. 

The  words  of  then-Representative 
Garfield  in  the  House  debate  on  the  pro- 
posal to  create  an  Office  of  Education 
bear  particular  significance  for  us  even 
today,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
said: 

Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the 
principle  of  laissez  faire  as  a  sound  maxim 
of  political  philosophy  admit  that  govern- 
ments must  interfere  In  the  aid  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of 
the  rising  generation  to  be  expressed  In  a 
demand  for  means  of  education.  We  must 
ourselves  discover  and  supply  their  needs, 
before  the  time  for  supplying  them  forever 
has  passed.   .   .  . 

He  concluded  his  address  on  the  House 
floor  that  day  more  than  a  century  ago 
with  this  admonition: 

I  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for  the 
future  safety  and  glory  of  this  Nation  than 
for  any  mere  temporary  advantage,  to  aid 
in  giving  to  education  the  public  recogni- 
tion and  active  support  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  sure  we  all  will  have  occasion  to 
recall  these  words  of  a  great  Republican 
proponent  of  education  as  this  Congress 
progresses. 

One  himdred  years  ago,  when  the 
Office  of  Education  was  bom,  we  were  a 
nation  of  37  States  with  39  million  in- 
habitants. Only  one  out  of  every  five 
citizens  could  read  and  write.  Only  2 
percent  of  those  17  years  old  had  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

Today,  a  century  of  progress  later,  we 
number  50  States  and  198  million  people 
with  a  literacy  rate  of  98  percent.  And 
72  percent  of  our  17-year-olds  have  com- 
pleted high  school. 

As  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  marks 
its  birthday,  the  100  candles  on  its  cake 
give  us  light.  The  Office  looks  back  on 
100  years  of  growth  and  energy  that 
mirror  the  growth  and  energy  of  our 
own  coimtry.  And  it  looks  forward  to  the 
future.  The  words  of  the  great  American 
essayist,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ring 
true: 

The  true  test  of  civilization  Is  not  the 
census  nor  the  size  of  cities  nor  the  corps — 


no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turaa 
out. 

To  the  Office  of  Education,  and  Its 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  I  ex- 
press best  wishes  for  another  100  years  of 
youthful  vigor. 


FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OP  NONGOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS  Qp. 
ERATING  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
FIELD 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  out  of  the  unhappy  ciA 
episode  this  Nation  might  be  able  to  bring 
a  constructive  result  to  offset  the  many 
very  damaging  consequences. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  programs 
under  which  students  went  to  Helsinki, 
church  people  went  to  Geneva,  labor 
leaders  went  to  South  America,  and 
women's  organizations  went  to  various 
coimtries  where  women  were  beginning 
to  take  part  in  public  life. 

Because  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
about  the  impropriety  of  the  CIA  being 
the  somx»  of  the  funds  for  these  and 
similar  activities,  a  feeling  that  I  share, 
I  fear  we  are  about  to  jeopardize  a  wide 
range  of  work  being  carried  on  by  non- 
governmental organizations  to  bolster 
democratic  forces  overseas. 

Indeed,  we  are  in  danger  of  overlook- 
ing the  basic  problem;  namely,  the  time 
has  come,  indeed,  it  is  long  overdue,  for 
us  to  face  up  to  the  critical  financial 
needs  of  our  many  nongovernmental 
organizations  operating  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  We  must  seek  new  ways  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  private,  largely 
voluntary  groups  to  put  their  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  Nation.  Aboveboard 
sources  of  funds,  private  and  Federal, 
adequate  to  do  the  job  that  the  national 
interest  requires  must  be  available. 

As  James  Reston  pointed  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle of  February  17  published  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  problem,  however,  remains.  It  is  that 
the  Communist  nations,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  constantly  trying  to  in- 
fluence university  leaders,  labor  union  lead- 
ers, leading  writers,  and  other  potentially 
powerful  Individuals  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion all  over  the  world  .  .  .  This  battle  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  coming  leaders  of  the  world 
has  never  really  been  faced  openly  and  effec- 
tively by  the  United  States  Government  .  .  , 
What  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time,  and 
what  is  still  needed  now,  is  a  candid  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  subversion,  and  Con- 
gressional approval  of  a  Government-sup- 
ported but  privately  administered  institution 
that  will  defend  the  nation's  Interest  In  the 
Intellectual  communities  of  the  world. 

This  very  point  was  m<ide  last  fall,  be- 
fore the  present  disclosures,  in  the  1966 
annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
of  New  York — a  corporation  whose 
president  imtil  August  1965,  was  the 
present  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner.  En- 
titled "The  Nongovernmental  Organiza- 
tion at  Bay."  this  report  describes  the 
agonizing  efforts  of  our  nongovern- 
mental organizations  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  carry  out  their  work, 
particularly  at  the  international  level. 
The  report  makes  the  point  that  increas- 
ingly the  Federal  Government  is  calling 
on  these  organizations  to  help  carry  out 
our   farflung   responsibilities.     Yet   the 
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organizations  are  Inadequately  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  and 
inadequately  supported  by  either  the 
private  foundations  or  private  industry. 
If  this  was  a  problem  in  1966,  when, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  being  made  avail- 
able by  the  CIA  to  nongovernmental 
organizations  for  their  international 
programs,  how  much  greater  will  it  be 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  now  that 
these  funds  are  apparently  to  be  shut  off? 
Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  papers 
suggests  the  vacuum  that  will  be  created 
and  the  blow  that  will  be  dealt  to  inter- 
national endeavors — whose  value  no  one 
has  questioned — being  carried  on  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  by  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as  the 
YWCA,  the  NEA,  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  the  many  others  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

In  a  masterpiece  of  prophesy,  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  report  in  1966  concluded  with 
a  parfigraph  on  "the  central  issue,"  in 
which  it  asks  some  key  questions : 

The  real  Issue  is  beginning  to  emerge 
cleaLrly.  Is  the  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion of  the  future  to  be  simply  an  auxiliary 
to  the  state,  a  kind  of  willing  but  not  very 
resourceful  handmaiden?  Or  is  it  to  be  a 
strong.  Independent  adjunct  that  provides 
government  with  a  type  of  capability  It  can- 
not provide  for  itself? 

If  it  Is  to  be  the  latter,  and  for  most 
Americans  the  question  is  one  that  is  likely 
to  admit  of  no  other  answer,  then  we  must 
face  up  to  the  difficult  problem  of  how  we 
are  to  flnance  these  organizations.  More 
can  be  done  on  the  private  side,  as  private 
responsibility  will — and  should — continue. 
For  example,  there  might  perhaps  be  some 
Eulvantages  to  be  found  in  experimenting 
more  widely  with  the  notion  of  cooperative 
fund  raising  which  has  worked  so  well  for 
some  community  chest  organizations.  But 
the  question  must  also  be  raised  as  to 
whether  responsibility  for  the  general  finan- 
cial health  of  at  least  the  most  Important  of 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  should 
not  now  be  shared  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  a 
comprehensive  and  careful  study  of  the 
problem  from  both  the  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  sides. 

If  such  a  study  should  confirm  the  find- 
ings suggested  by  informal  evidence  and 
indicate  the  need  for  a  new  ap>proach  by 
government,  three  problems  will  then  have 
to  be  considered:  the  mechanism  for  dis- 
tribution of  general  support,  how  much  sup- 
port can  be  given  without  compromising  the 
independence  of  the  organizations  aided, 
and  how  quality  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  Carnegie  report,  Acting  Presi- 
dent Alan  Plfer  suggests  that  we  con- 
sider something  analogous  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  as  a  device 
for  channeling  general  support  grants  to 
the  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Surely  the  time  is  now  for  us  to  put  our 
best  talents  to  work  to  devise  the  best 
mechanism  for  such  a  purpose.  For  &s 
the  article  concludes: 

If  we  want  to  avoid  an  ever  more  extensive 
and  powerful  Federal  Government,  It  would 
seem  that  we  must  now,  paradoxically,  use 
federal  money  to  ensure  that  we  have  a 
viable  alternative — a  network  of  vigorous, 
well -financed  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions ready  to  serve  government  but  able,  in 
the  public  interest,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence of  it.  This  further  financial  bur- 
den on  government  may  be  unpalatable  to 
many.    But  the  logic  of  It  Is  hard  to  escape. 


Because  it  expresses  so  well  this  gen- 
eral f>oint  of  view,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Detroit  News  editorial  of  February  19, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  19.  1967] 

CIA   Not   Playing   Cricket — Cold   Wae   No 

Game 

The  first  factor  to  take  into  account  In 
the  f xiror  over  CIA  secret  funds  for  university 
students  Is  that  major  powers — and  they  are 
not  all  Communist — have  for  years  been  try- 
ing to  influence  students  and  other  opinion- 
forming  groups  of  the  coming  generation  in 
every  land. 

It  is  a  subtle,  behind-the-scenes  game,  as 
most  Cold  War  activities  are.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  game,  any  acknowledgment 
that  any  nation  participates  or  has  partici- 
pated In  it  clandestinely  Is  a  rarity.  Forget 
the  cliche  about  playing  the  game.  The  hard 
fact  is  that  not  to  participate  is  to  leave  the 
field  of  potential  proselytes  wide  open  to  the 
opposition. 

With  foundations  acting  as  go-betweens — 
as  a  cover  for  the  sotirce — CIA  funds  since 
the  early  1950s  have  gone  to  the  National 
Student  Association  to  help  flntince  repre- 
sentatives to  student  congresses  abroad,  to 
fund  student  exchange  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  aid  and  counseling  In  seminars 
abroad  on  higher  education  and  student 
leadership. 

The  project  began  when  student  groups  in 
this  country  were  unable  to  get  funds  from 
private  groups  or  foundations  here  for  work 
abroad.  Those  American  students  studying 
overseas  at  that  time  or  those  attending 
Congresses  abroad  were  only  too  well  and 
painfully  aware  that  Soviet  front  orgEUiiza- 
tions  with  whom,  in  a  sense,  they  were  com- 
peting in  influencing  the  third  world,  were 
heavily  financed  and  totally  controlled  by 
Moscow. 

That  being  the  situation,  was  this  nation — 
powerful,  with  the  means,  and  thrust  Into 
the  role  of  western  leadership — to  sit  on  Its 
hands  and  watch  the  other  side  win  the 
Battle  for  the  Minds  of  the  Next  Genera- 
tion? NSA  decided  to  accept  CIA  money  to 
Join  battle  and  continued  to  do  so  until  two 
years  ago  when  NSA  ended  the  relationship. 

NSA  itself  says  It  was  never  a  tool  of  the 
CIA.  It  served  no  Intelligence  function.  No 
young  American  minds  were  being  corrupted. 
NSA  provided  no  sensitive  information  to 
any  U.S.  agency.  It  didn't  even  support  all 
facets  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

No  American  will  contend  we  should  have 
lost  by  default  this  struggle  forced  upon  us 
when  the  Cold  War  was  beginning.  The 
ferment  is  over  whether  the  CIA  should  have 
been  the  agency  Involved.  In  some  Ameri- 
cans' book,  the  CIA  is  as  much  of  a  menace 
as  communism;  they  fool  themselves  that 
the  Cold  War  is  a  game  of  cricket.  The  CIA 
was  not  established  as  an  organization  to 
observe  gentlemanly  rules  and  never  play 
dirty.  It  must  meet  the  foe  on  a  wide  open 
battleground  on  his  terms. 

Its  alleged  failures  we  hear  about  soon 
enough.  Its  involvement  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
will  provide  ammunition  to  Its  detractors  for 
years.  Its  successes — again,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  game — go  unheralded.  One  such 
success  must  be  its  help  to  students  for  a 
decade.  Without  that  aid,  those  students 
would  have  been  chalrborne  in  this  country 
Instead  of  countering  falsehood  and  pleading 
democracy's  cause  overseas. 

The  CIA  did  not  ask  for  the  job.  Tet  those 
now  bewailing  CIA  involvement,  Including 
some  former  students  who  took  CIA  cash, 
plead  why  not  let  the  State  Department  do 
the  Job,  or  the  USIA,  or  someone  else,  like 
Dick  or  Tom  or  Harry?  The  short  answer  is 
that  congressmen  in  charge  of  State  Depart- 


ment appropriations  don't  realize  the  sort 
of  competition  for  young  minds  we  are  in- 
volved in  and  won't  foot  the  bill.  The  CIA 
had  the  funds  at  the  time  and  it  stepped 
Into  the  vacuum. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  out  to  let  some 
other  George,  not  the  CIA,  do  it.  The  CIA 
would  probably  be  delighted  If  that  hap- 
pened. If  today  there  are  firnds  from  private 
foundations  to  do  the  work,  fine.  If  a  pri- 
vately administered  and  government-sup- 
ported organization  will  do  the  Job.  splendid. 
Let's  establish  one. 

The  fault  in  this  furor  lies  within  ourselves 
for  not  recognizing  the  intellectual  world 
outside  these  shores  Is  a  legitimate  prize  In 
the  Cold  War.  Another  fault,  when  the 
realization  Is  forced  on  us.  is  screaming  be- 
cause some  private  Mr.  Clean  didn't  pick  up 
the  gauntlet  in  the  1950e.  The  George  who 
did  it  may  not  be  St.  George,  but  he  helped 
do  the  Job. 


UNSUNG  HEROES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  major  emphasis  centered  on  our  mili- 
tary effort  in  Vietnam,  we  tend  to  give 
less  attention  to  the  other  war  being 
fought  in  that  country— the  shirtsleeves 
war  against  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  many  capable  men  dedicated 
to  helping  the  Vietnamese  people  solve 
their  problems.  They  are  hard  at  work 
In  the  provinces  of  Vietnam  teaching  the 
Vietnamese  to  help  themselves.  Their 
work  is  done  quietly.  News  of  the  small 
battles  won  daily  seldom  reach  our  news- 
papers, nor  do  the  heroes  of  this  other 
war  receive  medals  for  their  acts  of 
bravery  and  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Richard  Ehrlich  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  is  serving  with  AID  as  a  provincial 
representative  outside  Saigon.  Recently 
the  Agency's  weekly  newspaper,  Front 
Lines,  published  a  feature  article  describ- 
ing the  splendid  work  Mr.  Ehrlich  Is  do- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Front  Lines,  Feb.  15,  19671 

"RrvES  Rat"  Helps  "28  Yexlow  Orchid" 
Survive  in  War 

"Blue  Moon,  Blue  Moon,  this  Is  River  Rat." 
"River  Rat,  this  Is  Blue  Moon,  go  ahead." 
"River  Rat  departing  home  station  for  28 
Yellow  Orchid  wlU  arrive  0720." 

"Roger,  River  Rat.  Please  check  in  on  ar- 
rival.   Blue  Moon  out." 

KARLT    LATTNCHING 

It  was  7  a.m.  as  "River  Rat."  who  is  really 
Dick  Eirllch,  AID'S  "Prov  Rep"  In  Ola  Dinh 
Province  near  Saigon,  switched  off  his  radio 
transmitter  and  pulled  away  from  "Blue 
Moon,"  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Na  Be.  Vietnam. 

He  maneuvered  his  outboard-powered, 
plastic  assault  boat  through  the  Junks,  sam- 
pans, oceangoing  freighters,  and  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  patrol  craft  nearby,  then  opened 
the  throttle  as  he  hit  clear  water  and  headed 
downstream.  His  first  destination  of  the 
day,  "28  Yellow  Orchid",  was  the  hamlet  of 
An  Hoa  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol  Rap  River, 
one  of  the  main  channels  between  the  port 
of  Saigon  and  the  South  China  sea. 

IMPORTANT   SWAMPS 

Dick,  26,  Is  AID'S  representative  for  the 
districts  of  Can  Gio  (pronounced  "joe"), 
Quang-Xuyen  (pronounced  "kwahng  zwln") 
and  Na  Be  (pronounced  "na  bay")  in  Ola 
Dinh. 

His  districts  are  Important  for  a  number 
of    reasonB.    They    control    the    river    ap- 
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proacbes  to  Saigon  and  they  could 
erly  developed,  provide  much  of  th  s 
city  people  need. 

Ranging  from  the  tough  dock 
Na  Be  Just  outside  Saigon  to  the  " 
forests  of  Can  Glo  and  Quang 
home   of   the   notorious   Blnh 
pirates,  they  present  a  colorful 
and  Impoverished  corner  of  Vletnaa 

The  Vietnamese,  In  fact,  call  Can 
Quang  Xuyen  the  "Rung  Sat,"  or  r 
at  high  tide,  much  of  the  area  Is 
water.     Dick  drives  from  his  home 
to  Na  Be  but  from  there  on,  all  hla 
Is  done  by  boat. 

An  Hoa  perches  on  the  edge  of 
so  close  to  the  hlghwater  mark  * 
a   month,   at  flood  tide,  all   the 
In  town   goes   under  water.     The 
which  Dick  found  there  were 
those  faced  by  the  people  of  the 

•'The  people  In  the  Rung  Sat 
Ing  p)oorer  and  F>oorer  because  of 
Dick   noted.     •'BaslciUy  they   are 
ters   and   fishermen.     But 
become  a  precarious  affair,  as 
go   out    into    areas    controlled    by 
Cong  who  tax  them  one-third  of  ' 
uce. 

WOBKINO    PBOBLEMS 
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"Meanwhile",    he    added,    "the 
Rre  hurt  by  the  government's  duslc 
curfew    on    the    waterways    whlct 
them  of  their  best  hours  for  flshlig 

To  offset  this,  he  U  working  wit  :i 
trict  and  hamlet  chiefs  on  new  wa  ys 
people    to    supplement    their    fool 
earn   a    living.     Recently,   he   brcught 
and  one  half  tons  of  American  c  jrn 
Hoa  to  help  fatten  the  local  chljkens 
pigs.     He  is  also  working  on  a  feeding 
gram  for  the  fresh  water  fish  breec 
where  many  of  the  fish  In  Rung 
lets  such  as  An  Ho.a  are  now  beln^ 


NYLON  PISHING  NETS 


the 


On  the  day  of  this  story,  Dick 
to  the  hamlet  chief,  Dang,  that    " 
fishing   cooperative,   which   buys 
for  the  ponds,  consider  buying  nyl 
for  their  nets.     Nylon  nets  can  •" 
the   people,   last   up   to   five   tlm^s 
as  cotton   nets,  and  reqxilre  far 
tenance.     Dang  agreed  that  this 
a  good  undertaking,  and  said  he 
cuss  It  with  co-op  members. 

Dick    also    talked    about    other 
Rung  Sat.  such  as  water  and  bettter 
for  the  local  Popular  Force  mllltla 
force  could  be   Increased  to  provide 
protection    for   the   woodcutters. 

All    good    water,    for    Instance 
brought  In  by  barge,  and  coats  ar 
one-third   of    the    peoples'    ant 
Fresh  water  wells  could  be  dug, 
pense  will  probably  preclude 

W.\TER   FOB   AN   KOA 
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The  local  American  military  advisory 
gave  the  hamlet  a  junk  for  carryli  .g 
Dick  hopes  to  equip  It  to  carry  fresh 

Through  hard  work.  Dick  has 
to  bring  a  number  of  badly  needed 
An  Hoa  and  other  hamlets 
com.   a  surplus  U.S.  Army  tank 
carrying  water  In  Na  Be.  sand 
cement,    and    a    bargeload    of 
materials  for  Popular  Forces"  hoiislng 

All  these  things  are  doing  sofiethlng 
make  life  better  for  the  people 
Dick.     "They're  so  pitifully  poor 
thing  AID  does  In  the  area  has  an 
Impact." 

Dick  describes  his  language  ability 
Imal  working  Vietnamese"  but 
use  an  Interpreter. 

"Invariably   you    lose   part    of 
want  to  say  when  you  filter  It 
Interpreter."  he  said.    "Especlall] 
Ings.     If  you  can  get  your  Intensions 
to  these  people,  you  Invariably 
very  warm  welcome." 

Dick  Is  a  graduate  of  Hotchklss 
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Connecticut  and  was  majoring  In  architec- 
ture at  Yale  before  he  entered  U.S.  Military 
Service.  A  veteran  of  20  months'  service  In 
Vietnam  with  the  U.S.  Special  Forces,  Dick 
returned  to  work  with  AID  a  year  ago.  He 
was  administrative  officer  for  the  Field  Op- 
erations Division  before  being  assigned  to 
Rung  Sat  and  Na  Be. 
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HIGHWAY      FREEZE      SHOULD      BE 
THAWED  FURTHER 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  as 
a  Senator  from  a  State  deprived  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  1967  Federal-aid 
hi!?hway  funds,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  release  additional  funds  soon  for 
highway  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  action  announced  3  days  ago 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  offers 
very  little  assistance  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Only  $175  million  of  the  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  Federal  highway  funds  the  ad- 
ministration withheld  from  States  last 
November  is  to  be  released. 

Of  the  $175  million.  Hawaii  will  receive 
the  grand  total  of  $1,352.000— a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  the  $25.2  mil- 
lion that  was  withheld. 

Meantime,  more  and  more  construc- 
tion workers  in  Hawaii  are  losing  their 
jobs.  Latest  figures  show  33  percent  of 
persons  unemployed  in  Hawaii  are  con- 
struction workers.  More  and  more  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  highway  construction, 
materials  supply,  and  related  enterprises 
are  facing  drastic  loss  of  income.  Some 
are  facing  bankruptcy. 

None  of  the  $1,352,000  just  released  to 
Hawaii  is  available  for  highway  con- 
struction, only  for  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  acquiring  of  rights-of-way. 

At  the  joint  hearings  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Subcommittees  on  Roads, 
held  Monday  and  Tuesday  this  week, 
Members  of  Congress  cited  similar  bleak 
pictures  in  their  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  extent  of  the 
far-reaching  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's highway  freeze  was  not  presented 
in  oral  testimony  before  the  joint  hear- 
ing as  the  subcommittees  decided  to  re- 
cess immediately  after  hearing  adminis- 
tration witnesses. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  very  en- 
lightening for  the  press  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  learn  the  widespread  ram- 
ifications of  the  huge  cut  hi  highway 
funds,  not  only  on  employment,  sales, 
and  construction  contracts,  but  also  on 
the  safety  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  comprise  the  motoring  public. 

Instead,  on  assurances  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the 
administration  would  continue  to  scru- 
tinize the  Nation's  economy  to  deter- 
mine if  additional  highway  funds  can 
be  released  and  on  his  testimony  that 
there  is  more  than  a  50-50  chance  that 
a  significant  sum  would  be  released  be- 
fore June  30,  the  subcommittees  recessed 
subject  to  call  of  the  two  chairmen. 

I  for  one  shall  continue  to  follow  close- 
ly the  developments  in  my  State  and  In 
the  Nation  and  continue  to  press  for  full 
rescission  of  the  order  freezing  highway 
funds. 

Only  3  days  ago.  the  Senate  of  the 
Fourth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 


waii approved  a  resolution,  under  bipar- 
tisan cosponsorship,  citing  Hawaii's 
plight  and  calling  on  the  President  to 
reconsider  his  action  freezing  highway 
funds  for  Hawaii. 

The  resolution  is  a  strong  expression 
of  real  concern  on  the  part  of  State 
senators  in  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  situated  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific,  Is  the  center  of 
military,  industrial,  and  commercial  activity 
between  the  countries  of  the  East  and  West; 

and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  as  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific,  have 
a  system  of  highways  to  service  the  needs  of 
all  its  military,  industrial  and  commercial 
activities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  other  federal  statutes,  created  and 
established  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways, and  federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
highways  with  urban  extensions  In  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  urged 
the  Stete  of  Hawaii  and  this  state's  highway 
industry  to  step  up  construction  because 
Hawaii  did  not  enjoy  the  full  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  until  it 
attained  statehood  In  1959,  and  Hawaii  has 
been  most  cooperative  In  this  regard  as  U 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  accelerated  high- 
way program  but  also  by  the  training  and 
establlslunent  of  a  skilled  work  force,  and  by 
the  large,  long-term  capital  Investments  un- 
dertaken by  contractors,  subcontractors  and 
material  suppliers  to  meet  this  commitment; 

and  ,        . 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  or  wont- 
ing men  and  equipment,  of  professional  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  once  developed  and 
operating  efficiently,  cannot  be  sustained  If 
the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  un- 
reliable; and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated In  Hawaii  that  better  highways  save 
the  time,  lives  and  money  of  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction  in 
highway  improvements  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  our  citizens  and  cause 
further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  of  lives;  and 
Whereas,  the  cut-back  announced  by  the 
President  on  November  23,  1966.  reduced  the 
federal  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1967 
to  Hawaii  for  highway  construction  purposes 
from  $64,134,585  to  $28,640,500,  a  reduction 
of  $35,494,085;  and 

Whereas,  the  adverse  effect  of  such  a  cut- 
back not  only  affects  the  construction  indus- 
try of  Hawaii  but  wni  have  a  lasting  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  entire  State  of 
Hawaii;   now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1967.  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  cut- 
.  back  on  this  most  vital  and  necessary  fed- 
eral-aid highway  program;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  each  member 
of  the  Hawaii  congressional  delegation  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP   1967 

Mr    FONG.    Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly cosponsor  and  support  each  of 


the  President's  proposals  for  civil  rights 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  none  among  us.  I  am  sure, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  full  enjoyment 
by  members  of  minority  groups  of  rights 
that  other  Americans  often  take  for 
granted.  Yet  we  all  know  that  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  now  denied 
many  of  these  rights  and  privileges  be- 
cause of  discrimination  on  account  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

We  cannot  allow  this  Intolerable  situ- 
ation to  continue. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  two  historic 
civil  rights  laws  in  two  successive  years — 
In  1964  and  in  1965 — barriers  of  discrim- 
ination and  injustice  are  still  to  be  found 
In  to  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  President's  proposals  deal  with 
several  major  areas  untouched  or  inade- 
quately treated  by  previous  civil  rights 
legislation.  We  should  enact  them 
promptly. 

Two  of  the  President's  proposals  are 
intended  to  preclude  discrimination  In 
the  selection  of  State  and  Federal  juries. 
While  the  federal  system  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  operated  unconstitutional- 
ly, in  some  districts  the  representation 
of  Negroes  on  juries  has  been  substan- 
tially less  than  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
In  the  community;  in  addition,  other 
classes  have  sometimes  been  found  to  be 
Inadequately  represented. 

The  problem  in  the  States  is  much 
more  ticute.  Exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Juries  in  certain  areas  appears  to  have 
been  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  To 
permit  these  practices  to  continue  would 
be  an  intolerable  effront  to  the  rule  of 
law. 

A  third  proposal  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  Important  social  problems  facing 
this  country  today:  that  of  dispropor- 
tionately low  employment  among  Ne- 
groes because  of  racial  discrimination. 

In  1964.  Congress  took  the  first  step 
toward  remedying  the  problem.  That 
step  has  proved  inadequate,  because  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  not  given  enforcement  pow- 
ers by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
Commission  was  given  authority  only 
to  attempt  to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination by  conciliation. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Commission 
enforcement  authority  similar  to  that 
now  possessed  by  other  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  It  would  strengthen  the 
Commission's  hand  in  conciliation  ef- 
forts and  give  It  effective  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  recalcitrant  violators  of  the 
law. 

A  fourth  proposal  deals  with  the  Issue 
of  fair  housing.  The  bill  has  been  modi- 
fled  in  some  particulars  from  last  year's 
fair  housing  proposal  to  provide  more 
time  for  conciliation  and  persuasion,  and 
to  create  a  climate  of  opinion  more  fav- 
orable to  open  housing. 

The  prohibition  on  discrimination 
would  not  affect  any  housing  not  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Executive  order 
until  January  1.  1968.  On  that  date 
new  single-family  housing  and  larger 
apartment  dwellings  would  be  covered. 
A  year  later  all  other  housing  except 
exempted  religious  housing  would  be 
covered. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  administra- 
tive enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  sub- 


ject to  judicial  review.  The  Attorney 
General  may  also  bring  suit  to  eliminate 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 
law. 

A  fifth  proposal,  dealing  with  racial 
violence,  is  practically  identical  to  title 
V  of  last  year's  bill.  The  bill  proposes 
criminal  sanctions  designed  to  deter  and 
punish  those  who  would  interfere  by 
force  with  various  activities  protected 
by  other  Federal  statutes  or  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  current  Federal  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject are  woefully  inadequate.  They  do 
not  even  reach  some  acts  of  violence 
against  Negroes;  for  example,  attacks  by 
mobs  of  private  persons  on  helpless  chil- 
dren seeking  to  enter  desegregated 
schools. 

A  nation  which  prides  itself  upon  the 
rule  of  law  cannot  further  tolerate  denial 
of  such  legal  rights  by  violence.  Since 
State  and  local  officials  have  sometimes 
failed  to  do  their  duty,  we  must  act. 

A  sixth  proposal  is  that  we  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
5  years.  The  Commission  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  struggle  for  equality;  Its 
life  should  be  extended  as  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  commitment,  as 
a  nation,  to  the  precepts  of  equality  and 
freedom  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we  act 
favorably  on  the  proposals  now  before 
us.  By  doing  so.  we  will  have  taken  an- 
other gigantic  step  closer  to  the  day 
when  we  are  truly  one  nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  OF  SEAPOWER 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  achievements  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  the  enactment  of  legislation 
designed  to  advance  oceanography.  The 
year  1966  has  been  properly  hailed  as  a 
period  when  more  was  done  to  promote 
marine  science  and  technology  than  any 
other  year  In  congressional  history. 
Two  new  laws  stand  out  In  this  regard: 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  and  the  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  both  measures,  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  encouraging  steps  are 
being  taken  to  implement  the  legislation 
initiated  in  the  Congress. 

A  timely  description  of  the  coming  of 
age  of  oceanography  has  been  provided 
by  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment— the  Cabinet-level  policy 
planning  group  created  imder  the  new 
law.  In  an  address  to  the  10th  aimual 
Seapower  Symposium  of  the  Navy 
League,  delivered  February  9. 1967,  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Wenk  stated : 

Today's  return  to  the  sea  represents,  in 
many  ways,  a  virtual  renaissance  In  our  age- 
old  courtship  of  the  oceans. 

When  I  refer  to  a  transition  in  our  apti- 
tude and  our  attitude,  I  mean  that  sea  power 
has  come  to  the  forefront  because  oceanog- 
raphy  has  come  of  age.  Marine  sciences 
are  now  maturing  as  a  significant  area  of 
learning  about  the  sea.  But  ovu'  aptitude 
also  Includes  doing. 

The  time  Is  technologically  ripe  to  utilize 
the  sea.  As  the  beneficiaries  of  Invention 
and  Innovation  In  our  nation's  activities,  we 


possess  the  technological  readiness  to  tackle 
problems  of  almost  any  description.  The 
government-Industry  partnership,  so  suc- 
cessful In  the  aerospace  and  other  Industries, 
Is  a  proven  resource  uniquely  qualified  to 
apply  the  technical  cutting  edge  to  the  chal- 
lenging marine  environment. 

Dr.  Wenk  spoke  from  his  background 
as  a  specialist  in  ocean  engineering  In 
the  mid-1950's,  when  he  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  the  concept  for  deep- 
diving  submersibles,  notably  the  Alumi- 
naut.  Within  a  decade,  according  to  Dr. 
Wenk,  a  revolution  has  taken  place  In 
the  use  of  the  small,  deep  running  re- 
search submarine  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  industry,  and 
universities.  Aluminaut.  Alvin,  Deep 
Star,  and  other  U.S.  deep  submersibles 
that  made  about  30  research  dives  In 
1965  completed  over  200  In  1966. 

As  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  Dr.  Wenk 
brings  a  wealth  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  science  and  engineering  to  his 
new  post. 

Since  1959,  he  served  first  as  Chief  of 
the  Science  Policy  Research  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  later  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Presidential  Science  Ad- 
viser, until  his  appointment  to  head  the 
staff  of  the  Marine  Resources  Council 
6  months  ago. 

I  commend  the  Council,  whose  chair- 
man is  Vice  President  Htjbert  Hum- 
phrey, and  Dr.  Wenk  and  his  staff  for 
the  svrif  tness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  have  begun  their  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  address  by  Dr. 
Wenk  before  the  Navy  League  sympo- 
sium on  "New  Dimensions  of  Sea  Power." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Dimensions  or  Sea  Power 
(By  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr..  Executive  Secre- 
tary,   National    CouncU    on    Marine    Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  to 
the  10th  annual  Seapower  Symposium  of 
the    Navy   League,    Sheraton-Park    Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1967) 
I  am  honored  by  this  platform  and  by  this 
distinguished  audience.    I  am  also  grateful 
for   the   opportunity   to   discuss   sea   power 
with  a  group  that  so  weU  understands  Its 
relationship  to  our  national  welfare.    I  want 
to  examine  with  you  some  of  sea  power's 
new  dimensions — elements  of  our  national 
security  beyond  conventional  terms  of  mili- 
tary strength  that  will  asetire  our  continued 
leadership  for  world  order,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  sdentlflc,  technological,  social  and 
economic  progress. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  about  your  exhibi- 
tions. The  United  States  Navy's  broadening 
range  of  Interest  Is  well  expressed  by  the 
verbal  and  the  vlstial  scope  of  this  Sym- 
poeium.  In  sponsoring  this  program,  the 
Navy  League,  through  its  District  of  Colum- 
bia council,  both  Illuminates  achievements 
of  the  recent  past  find  spotlights  the  poten- 
tial which  today's  unfulfilled  promise  of  the 
sea  hold  for  mankind's  future.  To  many 
people  our  defense  activities  are  known  only 
as  cold  and  Impersonal  budget  statistics. 
But  they  come  alive  in  the  types  of  exhibits 
on  display  here.  The  Industries  and  organi- 
zations Joming  In  this  program  deserve  our 
congratulations  for  their  informative  pres- 
entations. All  those  who  attend  this  Expo- 
sition, as  participants  or  onlookers,  will  leave 
with  a  better  realization  of  what  we  are 
gaining  from  our  Investments  of  public  and 
private  funds. 
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This  10th  Symposium  Is  also  significant 
because  It  comes  at  a  time  of  transition  In 
our  attitude  and  our  aptitude  loward  the 
sea  and  its  resoiu'ces.  In  the  pait  we  have 
often  overlooked  our  rich  herljtage  as  a 
seafaring  nation.  Some  years  ag^  we  began 
to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  learn  about  the 
sea.  Now  we  focus  on  functlonil  explora- 
tion, on  applications  of  oceanic  solences  and 
technologies,  and  on  gaining  answers  to  the 
greater  potential  of  sea  power  to  jcontrlbute 
to  human  needs — to  the  Issues  of  i>eace 
and  international  understanding;  starva- 
tion: population  pressures;  healtlT  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  vast  resources  of  the  sea 
can  help  solve  our  growing  needp  for  food, 
usable  water,  minerals,  and  eniergy.  Our 
sea  power  goals,  therefore,  arei  not  only 
those  of  poets  and  prophets,  but  Of  practical 
men  m  search  of  practical  treasuk'es. 

In  our  quest  for  Improved  national  se- 
curity, It  should  not  be  surprising  that  we 
have  turned  to  the  seas  as  well  as  to  land, 
air.  and  space.  The  potentials  far  scientific 
and  technical  evolution  today  are|  universnl; 
targets  of  opportunity  appear  in  avery  direc- 
tion. Not  the  least  of  these  lie  beneath  the 
svirface  of  the  seas,  an  area  as  j^rovocatlve 
and  potentially  rewarding  as  any! wilderness 
we  have  ever  known. 

Today's  return  to  the  sea  represents,  in 
many  ways,  a  virtual  renaissance  in  our 
age-old  coiirtship  of  the  oceans. 

When  I  refer  to  a  transition  la  our  apti- 
tude and  our  attitude,  I  mean  thai  sea  power 
has  come  to  the  forefront  because  ocean- 
ography has  come  of  age.  Mariie  sciences 
are  now  maturing  as  a  significant  area  of 
learning  about  the  sea.  But  oti  aptitude 
also  Includes  doing.  T 

The  time  Is  technologically  ripa  to  utilize 
the  sea.  As  the  beneficiaries  of]  Invention 
and  Innovation  in  our  nation's  aativlties  we 
possess  the  technological  readines  to  tackle 
problems  of  almost  any  description.  The 
Government-industry  partnership,  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  aerospace  and  other  Industries, 
is  a  proven  resource  uniquely  qballfied  to 
apply  the  technical  cutting  edge  ti  the  chal- 
lenging marine  environment.  Ilhat  part- 
nership Is  now  meeting  new  nbn-defense 
needs  of  the  American  people  by  [undertak- 
ing challenges  of  air  pollution,  urfcan  devel- 
opment, rapid  transit,  and  others.  By  meet- 
ing human  needs  through  the  s4a,  we  can 
also  build  sea  power  as  a  more  eSectlve  link 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.    I 

We  are  at  a  fulcrum  of  hlstori  when  we 
should  consider  our  sea  power  not  only  as  a 
military  foi  ce  but  as  a  force  fori  economic, 
technologic  il  and  sociological  productivity. 
Like  lane  power  and  air  power,  sea  power 
will  then  take  on  a  larger  stature  iot  only  as 
a  deterrent  to  aggression  but  asTa  creative 
force  for  peace.  When  I  refer  tojsea  power 
then.  I  refer  to  all  the  elements  of)  a  nation's 
power:  Its  people.  Its  brain  pwweriin  under- 
standing the  marine  environment.  Its 
horsepower:  a  vigorous.  Imaginative  marine 
technology  that  is  both  a  shield  ind  a  pro- 
ducer of  economic  wealth.  Povfer  is  ex- 
ploration In  the  Magellan,  Perr^,  Richard 
Byrd  sense.  And  it  Is  disciplinef  strength 
through  Interest  in  using  the  rei 
downed  by  nature  to  benefit  ma 

The  Federal  Government,  throu 
dltlonal  leadership  role,  has  don 
foster  the  growth  of  oceanography.|  We  have 
an  outstanding  cadre  of  scientists. i  engineers, 
ships,  laboratories. 

Of  paramount  significance  to  tnls  effort  is 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act.  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  Just  4*  months 
ago.  This  mandate  commits  the 
the  first  time  In  its  history  to  a 
and  comprehensive  program  in  marine  sclen 
ces  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 

Two    complementary    organizations 
established  by  law  to  assist  the  Piesldent  in 
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Implementing  this  mandate.    The 


arst  is  the 


National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  a  Cabinet-level 
policy  planning  group  chaired  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  The  second  body  is 
an  advisory  Commission  on  Marine  Sciences, 
Engineering  and  Resources,  composed  of  15 
eminent  Government,  industry  and  univer- 
sity authorities,  with  four  members  of  Con- 
gress serving  as  advisers. 

In  support  of  the  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology program.  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed Fiscal  Year  1968  appropriations  of  462 
mllion  dollars,  including  40  million  dollars  in 
"new  initiatives"  for  the  development  of 
ocean  food  resources,  deep  ocean  technology, 
and  marine  research  and  education.  This 
request  of  $462  millions,  allocated  among 
eleven  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  is 
up  from  $409  millions  last  year.  This  in- 
crease was  approved  by  the  President  at  a 
time  of  great  budget  pressures  and  very  care- 
ful screening  of  budget  items.  It  Indicates, 
therefore,  the  importance  the  Administration 
is  attaching  to  this  field. 

For  the  balance  of  my  time  with  you  to- 
night, I  want  to  outline — rather  briefly — a 
few  of  the  potentials  we  see  in  a  national 
program  of  marine  science  affairs.  I  want 
also  to  identify  some  of  the  challenges  we 
face.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
your  supFwri  of  the  activities  vital  to  our 
program  for  progress  If  we  are  to  realize  the 
values  Inherent  In  today's  new  dimensions  of 
sea  power. 

Our  objective  Is  the  effective  use  of  the  sea 
by  man  for  all  purj)oses  peculiar  to  his  life 
in  the  terrestrial  environment.  These  in- 
clude commerce,  industry,  defense,  recrea- 
tion, and — more  generally — knowledge  and 
imderstandlng. 

First,  with  regard  to  defense — the  seas, 
traditionally,  have  afforded  protection.  First 
barriers  to  aggression,  they  are  now  refuges 
for  the  undersea  component  of  our  deterrent 
forces.  Forty-one  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines carrying  armed  Polaris  missiles  hide 
beneath  the  waves.  It  is  likely  that  future 
strategic  forces  of  the  nation  will  rely  heavily 
on  ocean-based  systems.  Such  systems  may 
well  require  operations  in  a  much  wider 
range  of  ocean  environment  for  much  longer 
times  than  at  present.  Thus,  the  need  for 
oceanographic  research  becomes  even  greater 
and  will  surely  have  to  encompass  widening 
problem  areas  In  the  maintenance  of  subma- 
rine forces. 

Another  security  motivation  stems  from 
the  need  to  continue  advances  In  our  anti- 
submarine capability.  The  effectiveness  of 
current  ASW  forces  Is  limited  in  part  by  the 
incomplete  understandings  of  the  environ- 
mental conditions  in  which  surveillance 
sensors  and  weapon  systems  are  deployed. 
Considering  the  cost  of  operating  these 
forces,  any  increase  In  effectiveness  would 
constitute  a  wise  Investment  indeed. 

We  seek.  Incidentally,  a  dual  objective. 
We  would  like  to  make  the  seas  transparent 
for  our  purposes,  while  still  maintaining  the 
ability  to  operate  free  from  detection. 

The  military  search  and  recovery  mission 
Is  another  function  where  oceonography  la 
related  to  national  defense.  In  fact,  the  loss 
of  the  Thresher  in  1963  and  the  more  recent 
unarmed  nuclear  weapon  incident  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  cannot  be  regarded  as  Isolated 
happenings,  insignificant  to  the  long-term 
conditions  of  national  security.  We  can  ex- 
pect future  requirements  to  call  for  the  re- 
trieval of  objects  from  the  ocean  floor. 

A  capability  In  this  area  of  ocean  opera- 
tions is  one  purpose  of  the  Navy's  Deep 
Submergence  Program,  continuing  this  year 
at  a  proposed  funding  level  of  49  million 
dollars — up  some  $16  millions  over  the  Fiscal 
Year   1967  figure. 

National  security  depends  on  more  than 
simply  military  strategy.  Implicit  in  our 
concept  of  security  Is  a  true  freedom  of  the 
seas — and  the  ability  to  operate  or  to  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  sea  anywhere  on  or 
within  the  oceans. 


Admiral  Mahon's  classic  observations  on 
sea  power  are,  I  think,  still  relevant.  His 
emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  a  fiexlbUlty 
of  attitude  In  our  use  of  the  seas  suggests 
that  today  the  Navy  recognizes  the  non-de- 
fense aspects  of  sea  power.  As  civilian  re- 
search and  development  ventures  grow,  the 
Navy  must  continue  as  a  significant  partner 
to  aid  other  Federal  agencies  to  realize  their 
expanding  missions.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  Marine  Sciences 
Council  is  to  help  work  of  different  agencies 
to  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

Let  us  consider  another  dimension  of  sea 
power — the  seas  hold  vast  untapped  poten- 
tials for  enlarged  world  food  supplies  and 
enriched  nutrition.  Only  In  the  so-called 
developed  areas  is  there  an  adequate  balance 
of  the  calories,  proteins,  and  vitamins  neces- 
sary for  general  health.  Chronic  protein 
deficiency  Is  a  serious  health  hazard  among 
the  one-and-a-half  billion  people  In  the 
equatorial  zone  who  subsist  largely  on  a  one- 
crop  diet.  One  of  the  new  Initiatives  in  the 
marine  resources  program  Is  a  proposal  to 
embark  on  an  intensified  long-range  pro- 
gram to  exploit  the  oceans  as  a  source  of 
food  to  help  feed  the  undernourished  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

The  technologies  are  available  for  con- 
verting fish  into  a  dry  flour-like  substance 
called  fish  protein  concentrate.  Tasteless 
and  odorless,  it  has  potential  application 
for  children  In  the  less  developed  countries 
as  a  food  additive  in  a  variety  of  forms  suited 
to  the  customs  of  the  people. 

Pish  protein  concentrate  now  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  least  expensive  and  richest 
sources  of  protein  we  have.  Ten  grams  of 
FPC  will  provide  adequate  animal  protein 
to  meet  the  daily  requirements  of  one  child, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  less  than  one  cent 
per  child  per  day.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approval  of  FPC  makes  it  possible 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  refine  the  proc- 
ess for  world   market. 

Our  interest  here  is  to  help  wage  war  on 
hunger  by  an  export  of  American  technol- 
ogy and  managerial  knowhow.  If  we  are 
successful  in  finding  ways  to  alleviate  human 
hunger  by  harvesting  the  food  resources  of 
the  oceans  In  new  and  Imaginative  ways,  we 
shall  advance  the  basis  for  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  International  good  will  and  friend- 
ship. 

A  third  area  where  marine  activities  are 
becoming  Increasingly  significant  concerns 
the  preservation  of  the  near -shore  environ- 
ment and  utilization  of  resources  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

The  United  States  has  some  13,000  miles  of 
coastline.  Nearly  75  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion live  In  the  states  bordering  the  oceans 
and  Great  Lakes.  This  concentration  may 
well  increase,  for  people  always  have  been 
attracted  to  seaside  locations.  So  have 
commercial  Interests.  At  the  present  time 
only  three  percent  of  our  coastline  Is  avail- 
able for  public  recreation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Paradoxically, 
while  we  find  increasing  populations  seek- 
ing to  utilize  our  seashore,  the  resource  it- 
self is  being  degraded,  often  by  man's  own 
actions.  The  by-products  of  technological 
progress  continue  to  detract  from  the  value 
of  coastal  areas.  In  all  too  many  Instances, 
oil-covered  beaches,  polluted  harbors  and 
bays,  and  eroded  shorelines  have  accom- 
panied economic  developments  along  our 
coasts. 

Pollution  of  our  water  resources  has  be- 
come as  serious  a  problem  as  the  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere.  And  the  oceans,  huge  as 
they  are.  are  not  Immune  to  the  effects 
caused  by  unthinking  disposal  of  wastes. 

Intensive,  well-founded  programs  of  ma- 
rine research  can  help  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem: first,  by  better  understanding  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution;  second,  by  seeking  alter- 
natives or  treatment  measures;  and,  third, 
by  defining  positive  ways  in  which  the  near- 
shore    envlrorunent   can    be    used    but   not 
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abused.  Urban  planning  no  longer  can  end 
at  the  water's  edge.  Pilot  studies  for  pollu- 
tion control  are  one  of  our  Immediate  goals. 

We  are,  perhaps,  on  the  threshold  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  new  understanding  of  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  "near-shore  environ- 
ment." The  average  depth  of  the  conti- 
nental shelves  is  about  600  feet.  This  shelf 
area,  almost  one-third  as  large  as  the  land 
territory,  was  added  to  our  national  holdings 
by  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  that  went 
Into  force  in  1964.  If  ways  can  be  found 
for  men  to  work  or  live  at  such  depths,  in 
reasonable  safety  and  relative  comfort,  we 
could  effectively  add  one  million  square  miles 
of  sea  bed  to  our  "inhabitable"  environment. 
The  scientific  secrets  and  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  wealth  of  those  sub- 
merged plains  would  be  unlocked  to  man's 
use. 

We  would  then  have  the  technological  key 
to  "Davy  Jones'  Locker" — the  underwater 
storehouse  of  offshore  oil,  gas,  and  minerals. 

Some  of  what  has  been  learned  In  the  past 
two  centuries  of  terrestrial  engineering, 
fifty  years  of  aeronautical  engineering,  and 
two  decades  of  space  engineering  has  already 
been  applied  to  the  seas.  But  the  normal 
engineering  solutions  can  seldom  be  applied 
directly.  We  must  learn  to  cope  with  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  marine  environment. 

The  Man-ln-the-Sea  program  has  aimed 
at  finding  ways  for  men  to  descend  to  600 
feet,  perhaps  to  a  thousand  feet,  and  stay 
there  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months. 

Still,  capabilities  at  these  depths  are  suf- 
ficient only  for  reaching  the  Continental 
Shelves.  The  unarmed  nuclear  device  lost 
In  the  area  of  Spain  was  recovered  from 
nearly  2900  feet  of  water.  To  Improve  and 
extend  its  recovery  capabilities  the  Navy 
plans  to  begin  development  of  a  small 
manned  submersible  and  associated  equip- 
ment operational  at  depths  down  to  20,000 
feet.  The  first  vehicle  to  be  acquired 
through  this  substantial  engineering  task 
should  be  ready  for  test  by  mld-1971.  Effec- 
tive means  for  rescuing  crews  from  sunken 
submarines  is  also  under  development.  A 
30-ton,  50-foot  prototype  rescue  vehicle,  air 
transportable  and  capable  of  removing  two 
dozen  people  per  trip.  Is  being  built.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  a 
revolution  In  use  of  the  small,  deep  running 
research  submarine  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  Industry,  and  uni- 
versities. Aluminaut,  Alvln,  Deep  Star,  and 
other  U.S.  deep  submerslbles  that  made  about 
30  research  dives  In  1965  completed  over 
200  in  1966. 

This  leads  to  a  fourth  dimension  of  sea 
power — knowledge  of  our  marine  environ- 
ment. That  "knowledge  Is  power"  Is  an 
old  cliche.  But  it  is  true.  There  are  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  increasing  our 
understanding  of  this  planet  through  under- 
water Investigations.  The  oceans  are  Im- 
mense laboratories  and  the  potentials  here 
are  well  expressed  In  the  theme  of  this  Sym- 
posium— "Oceans  Unlimited." 

Satellites  can  now  observe  and  report  global 
weather,  but  they  can't  explain  why  certain 
weather  conditions  develop.  Development  of 
a  theory  of  climate  will  certainly  require 
treating  the  oceans  and  atmosphere  as  an 
interacting  system.  It  is  a  distant  thought, 
but  the  possibility  exists  that  we  might 
someday  be  able  to  modify  the  weather.  If 
we  are  ever  to  achieve  such  a  goal  we  must 
necessarily  combine  two  or  more  of  the  en- 
vironmental sciences.  Oceanic  circulation, 
for  example,  can't  be  understood  apart  from 
atmospheric  circulation,  nor  can  atmospheric 
circulation  be  predicted  beyond  a  few  days 
without  considering  the  oceans.  In  large 
part,  weather  Is  "made"  over  the  oceans. 
We  must  study  the  problem  at  its  source. 

In  terms  of  the  data  to  be  acquired  about 
our  earth  and  its  formation,  the  oceans  un- 
doubtedly hold  a  priceless  reservoir  of  In- 
formation. Oceans  comprise  71  percent  of 
the  earth's   geography.      Four-fifths  of   all 


species  of  life  exist  in  salt  water.  We  must 
explore  the  seas  and  learn  of  its  processes; 
map  Its  current;  discover  Its  sources  of  eco- 
nomic wealth. 

In  short,  our  success  In  realizing  any  of 
these  new  dimensions  of  sea  power  depends 
entirely  on  our  collective  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  before  us. 

We  must,  first,  understand  better  the  role 
of  the  oceans  In  our  national  thinking.  Sea 
power  considerations,  in  the  broadest  sense 
possible,  must  become  Inherent  In  our  forma- 
tion of  national  policy.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  military  and  maritime  activities  of  our 
national  life,  but  to  research  and  develop- 
ment   as    well. 

We  gain  some  perspective  on  our  present 
status  when  we  consider  that  only  three  per- 
cent of  our  national  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  as  reflected  In  budgets,  con- 
tribute to  marine  Interests.  A  gain  of  Just 
one  percent  in  national  R&D  expenditures, 
both  Federal  and  private,  would  effectively 
Increase  the  Intensity  of  our  effort  by  one- 
third. 

Second,  we  must  meet  the  technical  chal- 
lenges that  confront  us.  These  involve  the 
engineering  and  development  of  protective 
devices,  new  underwater  equipment,  and 
shore  facilities  for  advanced  research  and 
development.  We  must  solve  ways  of  Improv- 
ing communications  and  devise  techniques 
for  assuring  man's  safety  In  the  hostile  en- 
vironment of  the  sea's  depths. 

Third,  we  must  attract  more  talent  into 
the  ocean  sciences.  Admittedly,  ours  Is  a 
young  profession.  The  first  degree  in  ocean- 
ography was  granted  only  35  years  ago. 
Even  today,  of  2650  persons  employed  In  the 
marine  sciences  and  technologies,  only  630 
have  oceanographic  degrees. 

The  Sea  Grant  College  progr.am  established 
last  fall  should  help  materially  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  education  of  future  ocean  en- 
gineers and  technicians.  One  million  dol- 
lars is  being  reprogrammed  under  the  Fiscal 
Year  1967  budget  for  sea  grant  purposes, 
and  four  million  dollars  are  Included  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968  budget  requests 

A  fourth  challenge  is  one  of  stimulating 
initiative  and  sustaining  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  development,  test 
and  experimentation.  One  month  after  the 
Council  was  created  last  June,  President 
Johnson  requested  the  Council  to  come  up 
with  recommendations  for  action.  A  start 
on  meeting  this  challenge.  I  believe,  will  be 
provided  by  the  first  report  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development,  soon  to  be  released,  that 
contains  a  niunber  of  explicit  proposals. 
These  are  cast  in  the  perspective  of  broad 
national  policies  and  objectives,  and  reflect 
new  areas  of  emphasis  by  mobilizing  our  on- 
going effort  to  meet  explicit  goals. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  stress  the  neces- 
sity to  attract  and  encourage  greater  private 
Investment  in  the  future  of  sea  power.  The 
majority  of  Federal  funds,  of  course,  are  ex- 
pended through  grants  and  contracts  with 
private  industries,  universities,  and  research 
organizations.  If  these  funds  are  augmented 
by  private  investments,  the  opportunities  for 
meaningful  and  timely  advances  will  surely 
increase. 

In  addition  to  funds,  the  advanced  tech- 
nology industries  can  contribute  to  sea  power 
progress  by  thinking  and  acting  imagina- 
tively. But  the  opportunities  are  there  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit,  to  observe  and  apply,  to  de- 
sign and  develop:  new  ways  of  doing  new 
things  In  and  through  the  seas.  We  should 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  example  of  indus- 
try that  on  Its  own  Initiative  and  with  Its 
own  funds  developed  most  of  the  research 
subs  mentioned  earlier. 

A  scant  ten  years  ago  we  did  not  have  a 
national  space  program.  Today  the  moon 
is  within  our  reach.  We  have  launched  hun- 
dreds of  satellites  for  communications,  me- 
teorological warning  exploration  and   other 


purposes.  Our  astronauts  have  traveled  in 
space.  We  have  rocketed  instruments  past 
Venus  and  Mars. 

Three  things  have  made  these  feats  possi- 
ble. One  is  the  national  leadership  of  the 
program  at  the  executive  level  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  through  the  Congress. 
The  other  is  entrepreneurship  as  demon- 
strated by  American  industries.  The  third 
is  the  creative  contributions  by  our  universi- 
ties. This  triad  of  independent  institutions 
is  our  strength;  we  must  focus  this  capability 
on  new  challenges. 

These  substantial  resources,  I  submit,  are 
available  today  for  oceanographic  research 
and  development.  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation, supported  by  both  parties,  and  the 
President  has  soundly  endorsed  it.  The  Vice 
President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Council  has  spoken  widely  and  worked 
tirelessly  in  the  cause  of  marine  progress. 
Twenty-three  bureaus  in  eleven  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  are  engaged  in  the 
activities  encompassed  by  the  national  pro- 
gram and  their  efforts  are  being  coordinated 
by  this  Council.  This  Exposition  testifies  to 
the  extent  of  Industry  Interest  already  ex- 
pressed In  the  challenges  of  the  seas. 

Today  we  need  more  engineering  capability 
to  tap  the  animal,  vegetable,  mineral  and 
scientific  wealth  of  the  oceans.  The  Gov- 
ernment-Industry team  can  provide  them. 
We  need  more  management  ability  vital  to  so 
massive  an  undertaking.  American  enter- 
prise can  provide  that,  too. 

The  Navy,  through  its  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search and  its  Deep  Submergence  Program, 
has  pioneered  the  way.  Industry,  too,  has 
played  a  crusading  role  in  the  development 
of  submarines  and  In  the  Impetus  it  has 
given  to  various  forms  of  marine  develop- 
ments. Other  agencies  of  Federal  and  state 
departments  have  contributed  to  the  early 
quest  of  this  new  frontier.  Universities  and 
research  centers  have  laid  the  base  of  sound 
research. 

Today  we  have  the  means  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  forge  these  components  into  a 
strong  and  vibrant  team,  committed  to 
realizing  a  broad,  effective  use  of  the  seas. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  turn  stumbling 
blocks  Into  stepping  stones — to  take  giant 
strides  Into  the  last  remaining  frontier. 

Federal  Involvement  in  marine  science  Is 
the  oldest  of  the  Federal  Government's  sci- 
entific pursuits,  dating  back  150  years  to  the 
founding  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  navigators.  Now  we 
are  navigating  a  new  course  into  the  future, 
and  to  do  so  we  have  again  turned  to  the 
sea. 

Sea  power  used  to  be  viewed  as  a  military 
commodity  exclusively.  Today  the  new  di- 
mensions of  sea  power  embrace  economic, 
industrial,  and  sociological  strengths.  The 
seas  once  were  simply  corridors  of  commerce 
and  avenues  of  travel  between  nations.  To- 
day they  are  sources  of  new  understanding 
and  greater  cooperation  among  people.  The 
seas  once  fed  only  a  few;  now  they  can  feed 
many.  The  seas  were  once  a  forgotten  re- 
source. Now  they  are  a  bright  hoi>e  for  a 
future  of  renewed  plenty  In  a  world  of  In- 
creasing need. 

As  Mr.  Humphrey  has  said:  "To  the  extent 
that  we  can  foresee  the  future,  we  may  be 
able  to  achieve  some  control  over  It." 

Together  we  shall  turn  today's  doubts  Into 
tomorrow's  certainties.  Together  we  shall 
realize  new  dimensions  of  sea  power.  For 
the  seas  around  us  are  the  sign  and  symbol 
and  substance  of  the  future  before  us. 

Thank  you,  and  good  evening. 


FLASH :  FALSE  FISH  FILLETS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  [Mr.  Mao- 
mrsoN]  rose  to  decry  a  fraud  being  perpe- 
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trated  upon  the  American  ^nsumer. 
The  Instniment  of  fraud  Is  a  i  relatively 
small  fish  caught  in  Greenlaild  waters. 
It  is  commonly  called  Qreenlarld  halibut, 
but  It  is  smaller  and  vastly  ihferior  to 
the  north  Pacific  halibut  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers are  familiar  with.        J 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  very  ably  describeid  the  sit- 
uation, which  Is  growing  mo^e  serious 
by  the  day.  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  by 
saying  simply  that  I  concur  Hn  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Washington  said 
and  that  I  most  heartily  agre^  that  the 
American  consumer  and  the  hjalibut  in- 
dustry deserve  the  protection  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Immediate  actibn  is  im- 
perative, and  I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  both  the  Food  and|Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  I  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  with  regaro  to  this 
matter. 


GOTTEN 


RADIO  WAS  NOT  FOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday  the  President  sent  toj  Congress 
a  recommendation  that  Congtfess  enact 
the  Public  Television  Act  of  1^67. 

I  support  that  recommendation,  for  it 
authorizes  Increased  aid  to  educational 
television  and  assistance  to  equcatlonal 
radio  for  the  first  time  and  loiks  to  the 
future  by  establishing  a  corporation 
which,  among  other  things.  Is  to  investi- 
gate "the  practicality  and  the 'economic 
advantages  of  using  communication  sat- 
ellites to  establish  an  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  network." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  extremefy  pleased 
that  while  the  word  "radio"  was  omitted 
from  the  title  of  the  act,  the  medium  of 
radio  was  not  forgotten  In  thd  language 
of  the  act.  1 

In  testifying  before  the  Supcommlt- 
tee  on  Communications  in  August  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Ford  Foundaticoi  that  an 
educational  television  satellite  bystem  be 
created,  I  took  the  liberty  tb  expand 
Thomas  Carlyle's  great  law  of  culture  to 
read: 

Let  each  become  all  that  he  ■mis  created 
capable  of  being;  let  man  make  lull  vise  of 
his  Inventions  to  help  him  become  all  that  he 
was   created   capable   of  being. 

It  would  be  most  shortsightejd  to  limit 
the  development  of  a  broadcajst  educa- 
tional program  to  television,  f(>r  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  2  years  has  dem- 
onstrated that  educational  radio  has  a 
part  to  play  in  helping  man  to  become 
all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being. 

In  the  little  more  than  2  years  since 
National  Educational  Radio  was  founded, 
Its  membership  has  grown  to  more  than 
150  aflailates.  Operating  on  i  surpris- 
ingly and,  I  suspect,  dlscouraglj^gly  small 
budget.  NER  each  week  sends  out  about 
1,200  tapes. 

Further,  as  Jack  Gould,  tl^e  distin- 
guished television  and  radio  crjtic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  observed  mi  a  recent 
column:  ' 

National  Educational  Radio  at '  present  is 
farther  ahead  In  taping  the  rewards  of  In- 
ternational broadcasting  than  ^y  other 
American  or  TV  service. 


tny 


Certainly  a  medium  which  can  bring 
to  rural  and  lu-ban  areas  alike,  news, 
discussion,  instruction,  and  culture  from 


around  the  world  is  £m  important  ex- 
tension of  man's  ability  to  receive  the 
information  and  inspiration  needed  to 
cope  with  the  complexities  of  the  modem 
world.  

Jerrold  Sandler,  NER  executive  direc- 
tor, stated  the  case  for  educational  radio 
in  this  way: 

Is  radio  dead?  How  can  It  be  at  a  time 
when  education  needs  every  creative  weapon 
to  deal  with  the  population,  icnowledge,  and 
technology  explosions?  Perhaps  the  appro- 
priate question  Is:  How  can  Educational 
Radio  most  effectively  meet  these  new  chal- 
lenges? The  answer,  of  course,  lies  Immedi- 
ately ahead — In  an  era  of  communication 
satellites,  a  time  when  an  Educational  Com- 
munications System  will  encompass  exist- 
ing electronic  and  related  media  (plus  others 
yet  to  be  developed)  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  will  mean  that  radio — and  especially  Edu- 
cational Radio — will  have  to  play  new  roles, 
often  complementary  and  supplementary  to 
other  media  of  communication.  The  real 
challenge  will  be  In  developing  the  unique 
ways  in  which  educational  radio  can — and 
must — be  the  right  medium  for  the  right  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  directed  most  of 
my  remarks  at  educational  radio,  not 
because  I  wish  to  downgrade  the  Impor- 
tance of  educational  television,  but  be- 
cause I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  educational  radio  has  not  been  and, 
if  I  have  any  say,  will  not  be  forgotten 
as  Congress  seeks  ways  to  help  man 
make  full  use  of  his  Inventions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gould's  column  entitled  "And  Please 
Don't  Forget  Radio"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

And  I*lease  Don't  Fohget  Radio 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

In  all  the  lofty  and  stimulating  concern 
over  the  future  of  non-commercial  television, 
there  has  been  a  persistent  and  ill-considered 
disregard  of  an  older  and  equally  deserving 
medium:  non-commercial  raidlo.  Radio  has 
been  a  victim  of  discrimination  that  surely 
should  be  corrected  In  any  longrange  con- 
sideration of  developing  broadcasting's  cul- 
tural resources. 

While  millions  of  dollars  are  casually  dis- 
persed In  the  cause  of  educational  TV,  there 
has  not  even  been  a  thought  about  some 
nickels  and  dimes  for  the  sound  medium 
that  has  so  much  to  offer  and  can  do  It  at 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  Improving  the 
home  screen. 

The  sturdy  champions  of  non -commercial 
radio  have  reason  to  be  discouraged.  Con- 
gress p>assed  the  Educational  Television  Fa- 
cilities Act  to  award  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  ETV  plants, 
but  the  measure  made  no  mention  of  radio. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,  as  its  title  Implies,  did  not  even 
concern  Itself  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tional radio.  It  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  "Corporation  for  Public  Television,"  ap- 
parently without  so  much  as  a  thought  for 
the  more  adequate  alternative  of  a  "Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting."  The 
Ford  Foundation  gave  a  bit  of  passing  Up 
service  to  radio,  but  the  fund  basically  is  all 
wrapped  up  In  the  glamor  of  TV. 

Precisely  because  such  august  bodies  have 
fallen  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  video,  It  Is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  non- 
commercial radio  could  face  a  crisis  more 
severe  than  the  multitudinous  problems  con- 
fronting educational  TV.  Congress  Is  sched- 
uled to  act  again  this  year  on  the  Educa- 
tional Facilities  Act  and,  if  radio  Is  omitted 
once  more,  the  sound  medium  might  never 


get  Its  foot  in  the  door  again.  Non-commer- 
cial radio  clearly  belongs  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  when  hear- 
ings on  non-commercial  TV  are  held. 

E.  G.  Burrows,  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters,  who 
Is  manager  of  the  radio  stations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  said  last  week  that  his 
organization  would  press  for  favorable  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  needs  of  educational 
radio. 

The  contrast  In  the  economics  of  educa- 
tional television  and  radio  are  little  short 
of  startling.  The  Carnegie  Commission,  for 
Instance,  suggested  that  $45,000  might  be 
the  cost  of  one  hour  of  qualitative  educa- 
tional TV.  On  a  budget  of  $60,000  for  a  full 
year,  National  Educational  Radio,  the  taped 
network  of  non-commercial  stations,  turns 
out  1,200  programs  from  Its  headquarters  in 
tJrbana,  HI. 

Mr.  Burrows  Is  not  one  to  Indulge  In 
guesses  as  to  what  educational  radio  might 
need.  But  when  it  was  noted  that  most 
everyone  thinks  educational  television  ulti- 
mately win  need  at  least  $200-mllllon  to  do 
a  respectable  Job,  he  was  asked  what  $l-mll- 
llon  might  mean  for  educational  TV.  He  was 
practically  speechleas.  "We  could  do  so 
much  I  couldn't  spell  It  out,"  he  said. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  approximately 
350  licensed  non-commercial  radio  stations 
of  all  types.  Some  are  affiliated  with 
churches,  such  as  WRVR  in  New  York;  others 
are  arms  of  city  or  state  school  systems  and 
a  great  many  are  providing  an  overall  com- 
munity service  under  the  auspices  of  major 
universities  and  colleges. 

CIVILIZED    RELIEF 

Operating  on  veritable  shoestring  budgets, 
many  of  the  stations  have  registered  remark- 
able achievements  In  public  service.  In  alert 
coverage  of  controversial  Issues  and  In  sub- 
stituting imagination  for  lush  production  re- 
sources. Especially  In  areas  where  the  cali- 
ber of  commercial  radio  has  not  been  notably 
diversified.  It  has  been  the  non-commercial 
station  which  frequently  has  provided  an 
oasis  of  civilized  relief  with  a  schedule  of 
classical  music,  talks  by  university  faculty 
members  and  reportage  of  local  affairs.  If 
grass  roots  broadcasting  Is  conceded  to  be  a 
laudable  national  goal,  much  of  it  is  now  ac- 
tually going  on  without  salute  or  cheer. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that  only 
television  Is  capable  of  educational  broad- 
casting. There  are  many  types  of  programs 
where  visual  Illustration  is  not  necessary 
and  the  exciting  idea  or  the  provocative  dis- 
sertation can  be  distributed  with  great  effec- 
tiveness by  radio. 

Throughout  the  country  some  of  the  non- 
commercial stations,  most  of  which  are  In 
the  FM  band,  are  linked  together  either  reg- 
ularly or  occasionally  by  a  live  state  or  re- 
gional network.  But  when  It  Is  thought  how 
much  might  be  done  with  regular  live  coast- 
to-coast  networking  In  national  and  Inter- 
national news — and  for  almost  permles  In 
comparison  with  TV's  overhead — the  poten- 
tial of  the  neglected  medium  of  non-com- 
mercial radio  falls  into  exciting  perspective. 

National  Educational  Radio  at  present  ia 
farther  ahead  in  tapping  the  rewards  of  In- 
ternational broadcasting  than  any  other 
American  radio  or  TV  service;  It  regularly 
exchanges  tapes  with  overseas  broadcasters. 
With  suitable  yet  modest  financial  aid,  It 
Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  educa- 
tional radio  to  span  oceans  and  continents 
via  the  satellites.  Sampling  a  night  of  Japa- 
nese radio  or  British  radio  as  the  news  hap- 
pens Is  a  new  horizon  for  the  sound  medium 
and  could  overcome  the  erratic  conditions 
now   suffered    In   short   wave   transmissions. 

As  chairman  of  the  N.A.E.B.,  which  em- 
braces both  the  television  and  radio  branches 
of  educational  broadcasting,  Mr.  Burrows 
sees  the  two  media  as  having  a  vital  role  to 
play  In  the  use  of  the  airwaves  for  audience 
enlightenment   and   enjoyment.     But  he  i» 
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dead  right  in  stressing  that  the  advancement 
of  educational  TV  should  not  entail  any  in- 
advertent stunting  of  the  growth  of  non- 
commercial radio.  It  would  Indeed  be  short- 
sighted to  leave  the  sound  medium  out  of 
the  forthcoming  deliberations  In  Congress  or 
the  overall  dialogue  on  educational  broad- 
casting. Educational  TV  probably  is  bound 
to  get  90  cents  out  of  every  philanthropic  or 
governmental  dollar  committed  to  the  cause 
of  improved  broadcasting;  but  the  10  cents 
left  over  could  make  a  huge  difference  for 
non-commercial  radio. 


NCAA-AAU      FEUD     HARMFUL     TO 
AMATEUR  ATHLETICS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
proclaim  that  amateur  athletics  are  a 
good  basic  part  of  American  life.  That 
the  student  athlete  needs  to  compete 
within  the  confines  of  proper  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  organizations  has  never 
been  questioned.  But  today,  many  as- 
pects of  amateur  athletics  give  cause 
for  concern. 

Today,  the  continuing  and  arbitrary 
feud  between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU 
Is  casting  a  cloud  upon  track  and  field 
events.  This  dispute  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  students,  their  character,  or 
their  ability,  but  it  finds  expression  in 
the  governing  body  of  both  organizations 
who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  but, 
to  date,  direct  their  main  attention  to  the 
power  struggle  which  is  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  young  people  and  ama- 
teur athletics  In  general. 

Mr.  President,  so  utterly  silly  Is  this 
controversy  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
normally  occupied  with  business  reports, 
economic  technicalities,  and  the  stock 
market  quotations,  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Athletics  for  Athletes,"  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  2, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Athletics  roe  Athletes 
Young  men  and  wo&^n  are  given  to  specu- 
lating about  the  usefulness  of  middle-aged 
adults,  and  In  one  corner  of  the  athletic 
arena  they  have  good  reason  at  the  moment. 
The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  U.S. 
Track  and  Field  Federation  are  two  outfits 
supposedly  run  by  wise,  old  heads,  but  they 
are  carrying  a  feud  onward  to  new  absurdi- 
ties. In  some  of  Its  more  temperate  out- 
bursts, the  USTFF  has  labeled  the  AAU  a 
monopolist  and  an  "affront  to  American 
freedom." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  AAU 
for  a  long  time  has  competently  run  track 
and  field  meets  In  the  U.S.  Things  were 
reasonably  serene  until  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
tried  to  cut  Itself  in  for  a  piece  of  the  action 
by  setting  up  the  USTFF. 

In  one  move  to  enforce  what  It  assumed 
to  be  Its  authority,  the  AAU  for  a  time  barred 
from  Its  meets  certain  foreigners  who  had 
competed  under  USTFF  auspices.  Now  Jim 
Ryun,  the  very  rapid  young  man  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  may  be  denied  world 
recognition  for  the  fastest  half  mile  ever  run 
anywhere;  the  record  you  see,  was  set  in  a 
USTFF  meet. 

Excessive  commercialization  Is  bad  enough 
and  bureaucratic  bickering  certainly  doesn't 
Improve  the  situation.  Does  anyone,  young 
or  old,  remember  when  organized  amateur 
athletics  used  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
athletes? 


SENATE'S  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
MAKES  U.S.  RATIFICATION  OF  UJ^. 
CHARTER  AN  EMPTY  GESTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
stinging  indictment  Lord  Byron  delivered 
upon  Wellington  has  contemporary  rele- 
vance to  the  Senate's  Inaction  on  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions : 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 
except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more. 

This  Senate  has  balked  time  and  again 
on  the  one  single  and  most  crucial  ques- 
tion of  this  century — the  Inherent  rights 
and  dignity  of  man. 

The  Senate,  almost  as  if  to  expiate  this 
body's  guilt  over  our  predecessors'  failure 
to  vitalize  the  League  of  Nations,  over- 
whelmingly ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  1945.  By  ratifying  the  VN. 
Charter,  the  Senate  pledged  the  United 
States  to  uphold  "the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person." 

But  since  that  pledge  was  made,  the 
Senate  has  continuously  reneged,  reneged 
on  our  pledge  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  reneged  to  all  mankind.  We 
have  failed  to  ratify  a  single  human 
rights  convention,  signed  by  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors and  supported  by  U.S.  Presi- 
dents. 

The  Senate's  failure  to  support  Inter- 
national legal  instrimients  whose  alms 
are  identical  with  our  own  national  goals 
has  been  the  cause  of  both  domestic 
shame  and  universal  disillusionment. 

All  Americans  have  these  rights  and 
we  are  grateful  for  them.  There  Is  noth- 
ing alien  or  im-Amerlcan  about  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  be 
free  from  forced  labor  or  slavery,  or  the 
right  of  women  to  participate  freely  In 
political  life. 

The  Senate  has  embarrassed  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  has  hurt  the 
credibility  of  our  Nation.  This  body's 
reluctance  to  ratify  conventions  estab- 
lishing minimal  standards  of  human  dig- 
nity puts  the  United  States  In  the  com- 
parable position  of  a  Silas  Mamer  ser- 
mon on  "Personal  Generosity"  or  Marie 
Antoinette  lecturing  on  "The  e:v11s  of 
Opulence." 

We  have  said  to  the  young  nations — 60 
In  the  past  25  years — "you  ratify,  you 
participate,  you  observe.  As  for  me,  I  am 
content  to  give  llpservlce." 

Let  the  Senate  restore  the  Internation- 
al credibility  of  the  United  States.  Let 
the  Senate  fulfill  the  pledge  made  by  an 
earlier  Senate  to  the  United  Nations  by 
ratifying  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor.  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 


THE    AVIATION    INDUSTRY- 
SUCCESS  BRINGS  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  spoke  In  the  Senate  about 
the  problems  now  confronting  the  avia- 
tion industry — problems  brought  about. 
In  part,  by  the  success  the  industry  has 
recently  enjoyed.  In  further  considera- 
tion of  the  crisis  which  is  now  apparent 
at  airports  around  the  country,  I  pre- 
sent some  statistical  background  which 
win  show  how  much  more  grave  this 
situation  may  become  if  prompt  action 
It  not  taken. 


Facilities  at  many  air  terminals  In  the 
United  States  are  now  overcrowded.  At 
others,  especially  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, they  are  grossly  inadequate.  These 
conditions  exist  at  a  time  when  the  avi- 
ation industry  is  growing  faster  than 
ever.  Aircraft  operations  at  airports 
with  FAA  control  towers  have  Increased 
70  percent  in  the  last  decade.  Yet  for 
every  thousand  aircraft  operations  at 
U.S.  airports  today,  there  will  be  1,600  in 
1971  and  more  than  2.000  by  1975. 

More  than  160  million  people  got  on 
or  off  airplanes  last  year.  But  in  the 
next  5  years,  airports  will  be  required  to 
handle  70  percent  more  passengers.  For 
every  thousand  passengers  now  using 
U.S.  airports,  there  will  be  more  than 
2.000  by  1975. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago.  in  1963, 
the  next  major  transition  in  the  air 
transportation  industry  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  operation  of  the  SST, 
an  event  which  was  more  than  10  years 
away.  However  within  this  short  time 
span,  we  have  developed  short-range 
jets  and  jumbo  jets,  all  of  which  call  for 
new  facilities. 

Consider  what  the  introduction  of  the 
DC-9,  737,  and  BAC-111  airplanes  has 
done.  In  early  1965,  70  U.S.  airports 
were  receiving  jet  aircraft.  By  early 
1966,  this  number  had  risen  to  HI  air- 
ports. This  year  130  airports  will  have 
the  facilities  to  handle  jets,  and  by  1970 
more  than  300  U.S.  airports  will  receive 
jet  aircraft.  Almost  every  airport  which 
upgrades  its  service  to  handle  the  jets 
will  require  new  runway  and  terminal 
facilities. 

The  jumbo  jets  will  require  similar  fa- 
cilities improvements  at  our  major  air- 
ports. There  Is  now  evidence  that  the 
widely  used  727  has  caused  severe  runway 
damage  at  several  ports.  The  DC-&-61 
stretch  will  be  in  operation  later  this 
year.  By  1970  the  747,  DC-10,  and  C-5A 
will  be  in  service.  These  aircraft  will 
gross  more  than  500,000  pounds  and 
carry  in  excess  of  500  passengers.  They 
will  permit  the  air  cargo  industry  to  grow 
to  an  extent  not  yet  fully  realized. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  yet  to  touch  on 
the  general  aviation  industry — the  fast- 
est growing  element  of  aviation.  Mr. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  very  capable  Secretary 
of  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, estimates  that  the  number  of  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  will  grow  from  the 
1965  figure  of  89,000  to  as  many  as  140,- 
000  by  1970,  an  Increase  of  61  percent. 
General  aviation  aircraft  flew  15.7  mil- 
lion hours  In  1964.  They  will  fly  19.5 
million  hours  by  1970,  up  24  percent.  An 
85-percent  increase  in  annual  flying 
hours  to  30  million  is  expected  by  1975. 

Mr.  President,  air  transportation  Is  the 
fastest  growing  Industry  in  the  country 
today.  It  has  had  a  14-percent  average 
annual  growth  over  the  last  15  years. 
But  the  figures  I  have  presented  show 
how  tremendously  the  industry  will  grow 
in  the  years  to  come — and  I  fear  that 
many  of  the  figures  presented  could 
prove  to  be  very  conservative.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  existing  fa- 
cilities for  Immediate  use.  Much  plan- 
ning and  development  remain  to  be  done 
to  provide  for  the  Jumbo  jets,  the  SST, 
and  the  VSTOL  aircraft. 
Congress  must  take  an  switive  part  In 
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assuring  that  the  Nation's  airport  facil- 
ities keep  pace  with  aviation  growth. 
We  have  not  met  our  responsibilities  con- 
sistently in  the  past.  In  1958  \Me  did  not 
provide  a  nickel  for  airport  development. 
In  recent  years  we  have  authdrized  $75 
million  annually.  Not  all  of  thiihas  been 
consistently  appropriated.  Vet,  es- 
timates show  that  over  $2  billion  will  be 
needed  by  1970  to  keep  our  cufe-rent  fa- 
cilities functional.  Federal  ikirticipa- 
tlon,  based  upon  what  the  local,  county, 
and  State  units  can  provide,  should  be 
at  least  $150  million  annually.  Yet,  last 
year  we  extended  our  authorizajtion  pro- 
gram for  3  years  at  the  rate  of  $75  million 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  s^und  air- 
port development  to  serve  oilr  Nation 
grows  dally.  Congress  muse  provide 
more  grants  for  such  uses.  We  should 
establish  a  loan  program  for  bdth  major 
metropolitan  and  general  aviaition  air- 
port development.  The  need  ^  urgent. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 


I 


THE  U.S.   OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION- 
PAST.  PRESENT,  AND  FuITURE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presideiit,  today 
is  an  important  anniversary  in  our  his- 
tory in  general  and  in  education  in  par- 
ticular. On  March  2.  1867,  President  An- 
drew Johnson  signed  into  law  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  The  day  before.  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  establishing  an  in- 
dependent Department  of  Education. 
One  hunded  years  later,  witW  another 
President  Johnson's  help  and  lejadership, 
coupled  with  the  recognition  fend  sup- 
port of  citizens,  educators,  businessmen, 
and  Members  of  Congress,  educaition  con- 
tinues to  receive  the  local.  s|ate.  and 
national  recognition  that  is  deserved. 

History  will  undoubtedly  rdcord  the 
89th  Congress  as  one  that  did  more  to 
recognize  the  problems  of  education  and 
do  more  about  them  than  any|  previous 
Congress.  We  surely  agree  ^'ith  the 
President,  who  pointed  out  so  wiell  In  his 
message  to  us  on  February  28: 

I  believe  that  future  historians,  when  they 
point  to  the  extraordinary  chanies  which 
have  marked  the  1960's.  will  Identlly  a  major 
movement  forward   In   American  education. 

In  1867  the  distinguished  American 
educator  from  Connecticut,  Henry  Barn- 
ard, became  the  first  CommisEioner  of 
Education.  That  first  year  Commis- 
sioner Barnard  had  a  total  stari  of  three 
and  a  budget  of  $18,592.  T6day  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  h^s  a  staff 
of  more  than  2.500  and  a  budget  of  al- 
most $4  billion.  Nationally,  opr  coun- 
try's belief  In  education  is  underscored 
by  the  economics  of  a  nearly  $50  billion 
a  year  expenditure  for  educatibn.  Yet, 
as  many  of  us  know,  there  are  ^till  areas 
of  great  need : 

There  are  still  5  million  of  th^  Nation's 
children  who  are  handicapped.  ; 

Members  of  minority  groups,  Negro- 
Indian-Puerto  Rican-doomed  ip  unem- 
ployment unless  better  education  is  made 
available  to  them. 

Wide  gaps  in  the  quality  of  education 
remain  in  parts  of  our  country! 

Nearly  3  million  totally  Illiterate  adults 
and  many  functionally  Illiterates  need 


basic  education  so  they  may  profit  from 
vocational  education. 

This  year  more  than  1  million  students 
will  drop  out  of  school  before  completing 
high  school. 

Some  dropouts  are  a  result  of  unrealis- 
tic and  unattainable  educational  pro- 
grams and  curricula. 

Vocational  guidance  and  career  infor- 
mation programs  are  needed,  starting  in 
elementary  schools  and  continuing  on 
through  adult  education. 

Businessmen  and  educators  recognize 
that  not  all  youngsters  can  and  should 
go  to  college.  However,  all  agree  that 
more  and  better  vocational  education  is 
needed  for  young  and  old  alike.  Facil- 
ities and  resources  for  vocational-techni- 
cal education  must  be  expanded.  In  fact, 
the  time  may  well  be  here  for  us  to  es- 
tablish residential  vocational-technical 
education  programs  that  will  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  an  enth'e  family. 
Children  as  well  as  many  parents  need 
and  can  profit  from  realistic  vocational- 
technical  education. 

Historically,  the  Office  of  Education 
started  with  responsibility  aimed  mainly 
at  collecting  statistics  and  facts  to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  educaton 
in  the  States  and  to  diffuse  "such  in- 
formation respecting  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  school 
systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country."  That  our  congres- 
sional predecessors  had  much  foresight 
is  without  doubt.  Today  the  Office  of 
Education  administers  more  than  70  ma- 
jor program  areas  that  touch  the  lives 
of  most  of  our  citizens  in  one  way  or 
another.  These  programs  range  from 
the  very  young  to  the  elderly. 

If  In  this  moment  of  retrospect  I  may 
be  permitted  a  personal  observation,  I 
remember  with  some  pride  that  as  a 
high  school  debate  team  member,  I  par- 
ticipated in  debating  the  proposition  that 
there  should  be  a  Cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  that 
time  causes  me  to  believe  other  than 
that  education  in  a  democracy  is  among 
the  highest  of  callings  and  that  within 
our  governmental  structure  education 
merits  the  highest  level  of  prestige,  posi- 
tion, and  support. 

A  century  ago.  Lord  Brougham  com- 
mented on  the  relationship  between  edu- 
cation and  freedom  in  the  following 
words: 

Education  makes  a  people  easy  to  lead  but 
dlfiScult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern  but  impos- 
sible to  enslave. 

We  stand  today  a  free  nation  largely 
due  to  the  successful  educational  efforts 
of  the  past  century.  Will  historians  and 
Americans  in  the  year  2067  be  able  to 
say  the  same? 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  continuing  outcries  against  the  al- 
leged "escalation"  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States,  the  evidence  Is 
strong  that  our  recent  increase  In  pres- 


sure on  the  North  Vietnamese  is  wise 
and  prudent — that  it  makes  sense,  as 
the  Denver  Post  editorialized  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  The  use  of  heavy  artil- 
lery to  bombard  infiltration  points  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  harassment  of  our  adver- 
sary's warmaking  potential  in  the  coastal 
areas  of  North  Vietnam  by  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  amount  to  a  careful  tighten- 
ing of  the  screws.  It  Is,  as  Denver's 
other  newspaper,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  observed  Wednesday  morning,  a 
part  of  "doing  the  job."  The  job  is  con- 
vincing the  Communists  they  cannot 
have  their  way.  Further,  as  the  News 
points  out: 

It  must  be  remembered  these  steps  were 
taken  following  Hanoi's  refusal  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  three  recent  truces  to  answer 
our  plea  to  mutually  reduce  the  level  of 
fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  from  the  Denver 
newspapers  and  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  referred  to  in  the  Denver 
Post  editorial,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  28.   1967) 

Soviets  Switch  Pressure  to  Hanoi 

( By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

Washington. — ^What  happened  In  London 
10  days  ago  between  the  British  and  Soviet 
prime  ministers  was  very  much  more  im- 
portant than  anyone  has  as  yet  admitted 
in  public.  Pacts  have  been  published,  but 
in  a  manner  three-quarters  shorn  of  mean- 
ing. 

Briefly.  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  went  to 
London  with  a  lingering  hope  that  this 
country  might  still  be  Induced  to  "stop  the 
bombing  to  get  talks"  about  Vietnam. 

Kosygln's  aim  had  been  foreseen  In  Wash- 
ington. Chester  Cooper,  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  Averell  Harrlman's  "peace  task 
force,"  was,  therefore,  sent  over  very  in- 
conspicuously Just  before  the  Kosygln  visit 
to  give  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  the 
latest  details  of  the  situation  as  seen  in 
Washington. 

In  the  outcome.  Wilson  and  Poreign  Sec- 
retary George  Brown  refused  to  budge  from 
their  position  that  President  Johnson  was 
quite  reasonable  to  refuse  a  bombing  halt 
without  some  sort  of  reciprocal  action  by 
Hanoi. 

Whereupon — and  here  Is  the  vital,  mean- 
ingful development — the  Soviet  premier  took 
the  wholly  new  tack  of  trying  to  budge 
Hanoi. 

The  Soviet  government,  at  Kosygln's  re- 
quest, officially  urged  the  Hanoi  government 
to  take  Important  reciprocal  action  In  order 
to  secure  the  desired  bombing  halt  and  the 
opening  of  negotiations.  After  long  delays 
(during  which  Harold  Wilson  has  confessed 
that  he  thought  peace  was  "within  grasp") 
the  Hanoi  leaders  refused  to  heed  Moscow's 
urglngs. 

But  Hanoi's  obstinacy  was  really  less  slg- 
niflcant  than  Moscow's  new  flexibility.  When 
one  partner  Is  deeply  and  painfully  engaged 
and  another  partner  Is  merely  giving  aid 
and  comfort,  the  engaged  partner  is  always 
bound  to  meet  the  first  suggestion  that  he 
cut  his  losses  with  an  Initial  show  of  ob- 
stinacy. The  thing  to  note  Is  that  Moscow 
has  begun  to  give  this  kind  of  advice. 

This  means,  first,  that  Hanoi's  partners 
in  Moscow  now  Judge  that  the  war  is  going 
very  badly  for  Hanoi.  It  means,  second,  that 
Moscow  seriously  wants  the  war  ended  as 
soon  as  possible.  Otherwise,  Kosygln  would 
never  have  done  what  he  did. 
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The  WllBon-Ko«ygin  conversations  had 
jome  other  vividly  Interesting  aspects.  Quite 
spontaneously,  for  Instance,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances quite  disinterestedly.  Premier 
Kosygln  strongly  advised  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  to  remain  solidly  faithful  to  his 
American  alUance,  whatever  Charles  de 
OftuUe  might  say  about  It.  The  United 
States,  Kosygln  Implied,  mattered  immeas- 
urebly  more  than  Prance. 

Again,  Premier  Kosygln  had  the  frankness 
to  admit,  at  one  i>olnt,  that  no  less  than 
100,000  North  Vietnamese  are  now  at  the 
front  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  figure  Is  far  higher  than  any  U.S.  In- 
dulgence has  ever  used.  It  points  to  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  the  Viet  Cong's  popular 
support  In  the  South. 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  end  Is  in 
sight — although  It  just  could  be.  This  Is  a 
dtuatlon  demanding  maximum  American 
telf-possesslon.  To  budge  Hanoi,  maximum 
oressure  must  be  maintained  at  the  front. 
Tet  In  outlining  possible  settlement  terms, 
me  most  generous  moderation  must  also  be 
shown.  It  will  be  criminal  If  the  first  "smell 
of  victory,"  as  Walter  Llppmann  has  put  It, 
Is  allowed  to  cause  Intoxication  from  suc- 
cess. 

The  fact  remains  that  If  we  are  both  reso- 
lute and  generous,  an  end  may  be  In  sight 
before  most  people  have  dared  to  Imagine. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Peb.  28, 1967] 

Increased  Viet  Pressure  Makes  Sense 

Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  United  States  has  appreciably 
stepped  up  both  the  scope  and  the  pace  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  during  the  last  week. 
Slnoe  the  increased  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam makes  good  sense,  we  don't  know  why 
the  President  wouldn't  call  a  spade  a  spade 
In  referring  to  It. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  outcries  from  peace- 
nilu  about  this  new  "escalation,"  but  read- 
ers of  Joseph  Alsop's  hopeful  column  else- 
where on  this  i>age  can  see  why  Increased 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  makes  sense. 

That  is.  If  the  Russians,  as  Alsop  says, 
have  begun  pressing  Hanoi  to  agree  to  some 
reciprocal  de-escalation  of  the  war  if  the 
United  States  qtilts  bombing  the  North,  but 
Hanoi  has  refused,  It  Is  only  logical  for  the 
United  States  to  step  up  the  pressiixe  to  help 
persuade  Hanoi   to  listen   to   the   Russians. 

That  is  evidently  what  we  are  doing.  U.S. 
warships  have  begun  to  shell  coastal  roads 
and  railroads  in  the  narrow  southern  strip 
of  North  Vietnam.  Land-based  artillery  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  shelling  infiltration  as- 
sembly points  Just  north  of  the  Demarcation 
Zone.  And  now  naval  planes  have  begun 
mining  rivers  along  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast  north  of  the  DMZ. 

We  are  somewhat  dubious  of  the  mine- 
laying,  but  the  overall  object — to  make  It 
harder  and  costlier  for  North  Vietnam  to 
supply  and  reinforce  Its  troops  in  South 
Vietnam — Is  unassallably  sensible. 

Coupled  with  these  measures  Is  the 
6tepped-up  scope  of  ground  drives  to  clean 
out  decades-old  Viet  Cong  bases  In  South 
Vietnam,  such  as  War  Zone  C  In  Tay  Nlnh 
province.  The  Viet  Cong  and  their  prede- 
cissors,  the  Viet  Mlnh,  have  held  some  of 
these  bases  since  the  beginning  of  their  war 
against  the  French  In  1946. 

Even  If  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietna- 
mese lose  no  men  defending  them,  loss  of  the 
bases  themselves,  plus  tons  of  supplies — par- 
ticularly rice — cannot  help  but  hurt  their 
whole  war  effort  In  South  Vietnam,  and  be 
extremely  damaging  to  their  morale. 

Taken  together,  the  Increased  Interference 
with  supply  lines  In  the  North  and  destruc- 
tion of  bases  and  supplies  in  the  South  must 
make  this  war  much  more  costly  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  make  it  much  harder  for  Hanoi 
to  keep  the  war  going. 

Only  doubt  we  have  about  this  general 
course  arise   from   the   suggestion   of   Gen. 


Maxwell  Taylor,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Saigon,  that  the  United  States  should  also 
start  laying  mines  In  Haiphong  harbor. 

Since  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  mining  the 
river  approaches  to  Saigon,  we  can  stretch 
a  point  by  retaliating  In  the  southern  strip 
of  North  Vietnam.  But  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  Russia  Is  supposedly  trying  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  see  the  light  about  ending 
this  war,  the  last  thing  we  need  Is  to  take 
a  chance  of  blowing  up  some  Russian  ship 
in  Haiphong  harbor. 

Let's  forget  that  Idea,  but  quickly. 

The  name  of  the  game  at  this  stage  of 
the  war  should  be  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
It's  time  to  quit  fighting  and  start  talking. 
And  that  Involves  coupling  reasonable,  even 
generous,  settlement  terms  with  prudently 
increased  military  pressure.  The  i»eeent 
pressure  Increase  seems  prudently  limited; 
let's  leave  It  that  way. 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mar.   1, 

1967] 

Vietnam:    Doing  the  Job 

One  of  the  great  imbalances  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  that  everything  we  do  Is  officially 
announced,  reported,  discussed  and  debated, 
while  everything  the  Communists  do  Is  done 
stealthily,  piece-meal.  In  the  shadows,  out 
of  the  glare  of  publicity. 

The  whole  World  knows  we  have  upwards 
of  400,000  troops  In  South  Vietnam,  hence 
we  are  accused  of  "escalation."  But  North 
Vietnam  keeps  pouring  more  troops  Into  the 
South  and  because  they  haven't  admitted  It, 
their  escalation  goes  unnoticed. 

If  our  planes  accidentally  kill  civilians 
there  Is  an  outcry  In  some  circles  here  and 
abroad;  but  the  Viet  Cong's  systematic 
murder  of  civilians  In  acts  of  terror  Is  taken 
for  granted  by  the  same  people. 

The  air  Is  bound  to  be  filled  with  new 
cries  of  "American  escalation"  now  that  we 
have  begun  long-range  artillery  shelling  Into 
North  Vietnam,  mining  North  Vietnamese 
coastal  rivers  and  increasing  naval  bombard- 
ments of  targets  along  the  North  Vietnamese 
coast. 

But  It  must  be  remembered  these  steps 
were  taken  following  Hanoi's  refusal  to  take 
advantage  of  three  recent  truces  to  answer 
our  plea  to  mutually  reduce  the  level  of 
fighting.  The  Infiltration  Into  the  South 
continues;  o\a  troops  fought  bloody  battles 
last  week  with  well-armed,  well-equipped 
and  well-rested  Commiuilst  regulars  along 
the  Cambodian  border. 

The  new  steps  we  have  taken  to  tighten 
the  screws  on  continuing  Infiltration  are, 
In  plain  English,  simply  part  of  "doing  the 
Job." 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  recent  message  to  Congress  on 
older  Americans  masterfully  pointed  out 
many  problems  faced  by  the  elderly,  and 
suggests  legislation  which  would,  if 
enacted,  provide  the  needed  solutions. 
One  cannot  quibble  nor  make  light  of  the 
facts  which  the  President  sets  forth.  In 
effect,  he  has  said  that  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  should  not  have  5.3  million 
older  Americans  with  yearly  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level;  only  one  out  of 
five  having  a  job,  often  at  low  wages: 
2  million  elderly  citizens  on  welfare; 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  single  older  citi- 
zens with  total  assets  of  less  than  $1,000. 
These  are  incontrovertible  facts  which 
cry  for  answers. 

The  President  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  social  security  system  and  pointed 
out  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  upon 
signing    the   Initial   measure   into    law, 


looked  upon  it  as  a  basic  building  block, 
a  foundation  upon  which  we  could  erect 
an  all-inclusive  and  protective  system. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  February  13 
edition  of  Newsweek  contained  a  com- 
ment on  social  security  by  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson,  of  MIT,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Samuelson  on  Social  Securttt 

Which  program  of  the  modern  welfare 
state  has  been,  by  all  odds,  most  successful? 
Undoubtedly,  the  social-security  program. 
And  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  expert 
and  layman  will  agree  on  this  Judgment. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Just  31  years  ago 
the  social-security  system  came  Into  opera- 
tion. This  New  Deal  measure  was  hotly  con- 
tested. The  Insurance  industry  fought  the 
program  tooth  and  nail.  Suicidally,  the  Re- 
publican Party  denounced  the  concepts  of 
old-age  Insurance  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  acts  of  the  devil — the  opening 
wedge  to  socialism.  Even  many  of  the  pio- 
neering exponents  of  social  Insurance  came 
to  blows  over  details  of  the  program  and 
bitterly  resisted  entry  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Into  this  area  of  activity. 

History  has  by  now  rendered  Its  verdict. 
Those  who  said  that  a  centralized  system 
would  break  down  from  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  bookkeeping  were  proved  wrong  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  The  punch-card 
machine  In  Baltimore  did  the  Job  at  costs 
far  below  those  of  the  original  estimates,  and 
even  farther  below  the  costs  involved  In  the 
largest  of  our  private  insurance  companies. 

THE  MTTH  of  states'  RIGHTS 

Our  experience  with  social  security  Is  in- 
structive for  other  progressive  programs,  past 
and  yet  to  come.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
role  played  by  "states'  rights."  This  Is  a 
large  and  diversified  country;  and  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  think  that,  Just  as 
each  province  is  entitled  to  its  own  folk 
dances  and  customs,  so  the  different  states 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  experiment  with 
their  own  varieties  of  social  legislation. 

A  pretty  theory.  But  what  Is  the  prag- 
matic truth?  Every  informed  person  knows 
that  the  Federal  part  of  social  security — the 
old-age  insurance  system — has  worked  out 
efficiently  and  equitably,  free  of  graft  and 
arbitrary  bureaucratic  Intrigue.  But,  when 
It  comes  to  the  state-run  unemployment- 
compensation  program,  we  find  50  different 
systems  that  differ  primarily  In  trifling  de- 
tails. Instead  of  creative,  regional  differ- 
ences, the  only  significant  disparities  Involve 
the  attempt  of  the  least  humane  regions  to 
steal  Industry  away  from  the  rest,  penalizing 
those  areas  most  concerned  to  maintain 
decent  standards. 

An  acute  moralist  said,  "Patriotism  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  If  Dr.  Johnson 
were  alive  today,  he  would  add,  "And  states' 
rights  l6  the  first  refuge  of  a  reactionary." 

The  notion  that  grass-roots  government  is 
good  government  is  a  myth.  The  courthoiue 
gangs  of  the  country  and  the  political  ma- 
chines of  our  cities,  at  the  two-thirds  mark 
in  the  twentieth  century,  are  both  irrespon- 
sible and  vinresponslve.  Experts  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  public  administration  have  learned 
that  the  hand  from  Washington,  far  from 
being  the  hand  that  deadens,  Is  the  hand  that 
purlfles — that  Introduces  civil  service  and 
minimal  auditing  of  the  petty  cash. 

SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING? 

Social  Insurance  makes  sense  because  we 
are  all  In  the  same  boat.  All  of  us  are  going 
to  die;  most  of  us  face  a  period  of  retirement 
before  death.  It  Is  a  good  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road to  take  account  of  this  basic  symmetry. 

The  beauty  about  social  Insurance  Is  that 
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It  l3  actuartally  unsound.  Eveiyone  who 
reaches  retirement  age  U  given  be  leflt  privi- 
leges that  far  exceed  anything  bs  has  paid 
m.  And  exceed  his  payments  by  paore  than 
ten  times  as  much  (or  five  tlmei .  counting 
in  employer  payments) !  i 

How  Is  this  possible?  It  stemi  from  the 
fact  that  the  national  product  is  growing 
at  compound  Interest  and  can  be  txpected  to 
do  so  for  as  far  ahead  as  the  eye  ^nnot  see. 
Always  there  are  more  youths  tha^  old  folks 
in  a  growing  population.  More  jlmportant, 
with  real  incomes  growing  at  somi  3  per  cent 
per  year,  the  taxable  base  upon  which  bene- 
fits rest  in  any  period  are  much  greater  than 
the  taxes  paid  historically  by  the  igeneratlon 
now  retired.  And  social  secur^y.  unlike 
actuarially  funded  insurance,  Is  runtouched 
by  Inflation:  after  Germany's  terrible  1923 
Inflation,  private  Insurance  was  wiped  out 
but  social  insurance  started  all  I  over  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  | 

Social  security  is  squarely  basad  on  what 
has  been  called  the  eighth  wonfaer  of  the 
world — compound  Interest.     A  growing  na- 


tion is  the  greatest  Ponzl  game 
trlved.    And  that  Is  a  fact,  not  a 


ever  con- 
paradox. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Professor 
Samuelon's  article  points  toward  a  great 
futxire  for  social  security.  However,  I 
am  sure  tliat  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  noted  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  mail  from  senior  ciiizens  set- 
ting forth  the  plight  which  tjiese  older 
people  suffer  attempting  to  i  maintain 
basic  dignity  under  the  present  social 
security  system.  It  is  due  to  ^he  afore- 
mentioned statistics  and  these  sad  let- 
ters that  I  introduced  S.  193  afnd  S.  194, 
both  of  which  would,  if  enacted,  give 
relief  to  those  persons  relyin|t  on  gov- 
ernmental pension  systems.      I 

S.  193  provides  for  the  coupling  of 
social  security  benefits  with  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  as  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  is  my  belief  tha^  an  auto- 
matic benefit  increase  upon  ^  rise  of  3 
percent  in  that  index  would  bejof  greater 
aid  to  retired  individuals  thabi  waiting 
for  a  legislative  enactment  every  2  or  3 
years.  Conversely,  I  have  iricluded  in 
that  measure  an  adjustment  jn  benefits 
if  the  cost  of  living  were  ever  t^  go  down. 

S.  194  provides  for  an  increjase  In  the 
amoimts  an  individual  may  e|irn  before 
his  social  security  benefits  ard  curtailed. 
The  present  limitation  is  $1,5(K),  or  $125 
a  month.  The  President,  in  his  message, 
called  for  a  limitation  of  $1.6|0,  or  $140 
a  month.  In  this  aspect,  I  must  differ 
with  our  President,  for  I  believe  that  an 
additional  $15  a  month  will  not  cure 
the  problem.  Raising  the  earning  lim- 
itation $180  per  year  is  a  negligible  in- 
crease which  will  still  penalize  those 
people  who  wish  to  work  to  tneir  fullest 
potential.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
Initial  earning  limitation  be;  raised  to 
$2,400,  or  $200  a  month.  Toimy  mind, 
this  is  a  more  logical  figure  tnd  would 
allow  our  country  to  make  better  use  of 
the  many  skills  possessed  by  those  who 
are  retired.  A  low  earning  ,  limitation 
retards  those  people  who  waht  to  help 
themselves;  in  effect,  it  penalizes  initia- 
tive. A  point  of  dlminishingl  returns  is 
reached.  Therefore.  I  believ*  a  higher 
limitation  must  be  enacted.    [ 

I  take  this  opportunity  t(^  urge  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Its  distin- 
guished chairman  to  hold  ear:  y  hearings 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Social 


Security  Act  so  that  expeditious  action 
can  be  taken  to  clear  up  the  many  prob- 
lems existing  imder  the  present  social 
security  system. 


HAW  An  BROTHERHOOD  AWARDS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
three  distinguished  citizens  of  Hawaii 
were  honored  for  their  liumanitarianlsm 
by  the  Mens  Club  of  Temple  Emanu-el. 
I  applaud  the  men's  club,  for  they  have 
made  wise  selections  in  naming  a  min- 
ister. Rev.  Abraham  Akaka,  a  scientist, 
Dr.  Max  Levine,  and  an  industrialist. 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  for  this  First  Brother- 
hood Award. 

The  official  citations  are  particularly 
meaningful  because  they  describe  in  a 
few  words  the  lifelong  contributions  to 
society  of  these  men. 

To  the  Reverend  Abraham  K.  Akaka: 
"Beloved  minister  to  his  people,  faithful 
servant  to  his  God." 

To  Dr.  Max  Levine:  "Distinguished 
scientist  and  teacher;  devoted  companion 
of  knowledge  and  truth." 

To  Mr.  Henry  John  Kaiser:  "Dis- 
tinguished builder  of  society  and  devout 
friend  of  all  mankind." 

These  gentlemen  deserve  special  recog- 
nition. I  desire  that  all  Senators  may 
share  with  me  the  tributes  paid  to  them 
by  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Chaplin's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 
Remarks   of   George   Chaplin.  Editor,  the 

HoNOLtTLU  Advertiser,  Brotherhood  Din- 
ner,  Sponsored  by  Men's   Club,  Temple 

Emantt-el,    Honolulit,    at    Ilikai    Hotel, 

February    18.   1967 

Chairman  Shapiro,  President  Bogost,  Rabbi 
Schenkerman,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

When  he  was  discussing  this  evening  with 
me.  Rabbi  Schenkerman  told  me  of  an  an- 
cient legend  of  the  wise  father  who  knew  he 
was  about  to  die.  He  took  all  of  his  pos- 
sessions and  made  them  into  one  magnifi- 
cent ring.  Then  he  went  to  an  artisan  and 
had  duplicate  rings  made,  which  he  dis- 
tributed to  his  children. 

Each  of  the  children  was  different.  And 
when  they  perceived  that  each  had  duplicate 
rings,  they  came  before  the  Judges  of  the 
town  saying,  'Our  father  has  left  his  bless- 
ings and  Inheritance  to  whichever  of  us  shall 
possess  his  true  and  invaluable  ring.  How 
are  we  to  know?" 

The  sages  pondered  and,  understanding  the 
wisdom  of  the  father,  said,  "Whosoever  of 
you  children  live  your  life  in  accordance  with 
the  faith  of  your  father  shall  possess  the 
valuable  ring  of  truth.  But  It  is  only  for  the 
futxire  to  decide." 

It  has  been  said  that  "brotherhood  must 
have  a  religious  basis  If  it  Is  to  have  any 
real  significance."  Without  such  faith  people 
"drift  off  .  .  .  into  the  society  of  the  Indiffer- 
ent." 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  that  can 
be  said  about  the  three  distinguished  citizens 
being  honored  tonight  is  that  they  have 
never  been  indifferent.  They  have  always 
been  Involved — and  for  the  betterment  of 
their  fellows. 

They  come  from  widely  separated  polnta  of 
the  globe.  One  of  them  was  born  in  Hawaii. 
One  of  them  was  born  In  Poland.  One  of 
them  was  born  in  New  York  State.  Their 
denominations  are  not  Identical — but  their 
belief   in    brotherhood    Is.    Their   llvee    axe 


lives  of  service,  filled  with  action  In  pursu- 
ance of  brotherhood — and  it  is  this  which 
brings  us  together  at  this  time  In  this  place. 

The  first  to  be  honored  is  a  man  of  whom 
one  magazine  writer  recently  said:  "He 
taught  Hawaii  what  aloha  means."  His 
father  was  a  Honolulu  ironworker.  The 
worldly  goods  were  few.  There  were  seven 
other  children  and  much  of  their  life  turned 
about  the  church,  with  Bible-reading  and  re- 
sponse each  morning  at  6.  For  the  man  we 
honor,  the  path  then  led  to  Y.M.C.A.  activl- 
ties  and  to  a  world  religious  conference  In 
Amsterdam  which  set  him  upon  his  life's 
work.  There  were  2,000  youths  there  In 
Holland  from  72  countries. 

"Suddenly,"  he  recalls,  "everything  came 
Into  focus.  Here  was  a  gathering  of  many 
nationals  united  by  love  of  God  and  of  man. 
There  was  no  common  language,  but  they 
understood  each  other.  Faith  cut  through 
all  language  and  racial  barriers  and  unified 
them.  ...  It  dawned  upon  me  that  the  min- 
istry was  my  life." 

And  so  It  has  been — but  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  physical  dimensions  of  pulpit  and 
church.  He  believes  and  has  said,  "We  must 
unhook  our  minds  from  the  past  and  look 
to  the  future.  We  must  choose  between  the 
conventional  church  of  yesterday  and  the 
new  church  of  today  that  serves  the  whole 
community.  The  church  should  help  pre- 
pare people  to  live  creatively.  Hawaii  is  a 
laboratory  proving  what  can  be  done." 

He  evidenced  this  In  moving  fashion  with 
his  sermon  the  day  after  Statehood  was 
achieved.  "Aloha,"  he  said,  "is  the  spirit  ol 
God  at  work  in  you  and  me  and  In  the  world, 
uniting  that  which  is  separated,  overcoming 
darkness  and  death,  guiding  the  feet  of  man- 
kind in  the  ways  of  peace." 

Most  of  us  call  him  by  his  first  name,  but 
tonight  I  will  ask  Reverend  Doctor  Abraham 
Kahiklna  Akaka  to  now  receive  this  token  of 
appreciation  for  his  ongoing  contribution  M 
the  noble  cause  of  brotherhood. 

Abe,  this  citation  says:  "The  Men's  Club 
of  Temple  Emanu-el  Is  honored  to  present 
our  first  annual  brotherhood  award  to  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Akaka,  Beloved  Minister  to 
his  people,  faithful  servant  to  his  God." 

(I  might  add  that  the  Akaka  twins,  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  their  five  children  were  born  dur- 
ing Brotherhood  Week  In  1952  and  will  be  15 
tomorrow;  one  is  named  Kahiklna,  meaning 
East,  and  the  other  Komohana,  meaning 
West.  I  think  the  names  speak  for  them- 
selves) . 

And  now  we  turn  to  a  man  who  came  to 
American  shores  as  an  Infant  bridging  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  He  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  a  scientist,  in  the  field  of  bac- 
teriology, both  as  a  professor  and  in  the 
Hawaii  Territorial  and  State  Boards  of 
Health.  He  has  held  Important  consultant 
positions  with  national  government  and  In- 
dustry; He  has  occupied  key  positions  in 
many  national  professional  societies;  He  has 
published  more  than  200  scientific  papers- 
hut  most  of  all  his  quiet  work  in  the  lab  has 
saved  countless  human  lives.  The  Hawaii 
Medical  Association,  In  dedicating  Its  Journal 
to  hUn  some  18  months  ago,  cited  a  small 
epidemic  of  Infant  Illness  here  In  1957  when 
his  skill  and  alertness  helped  to  save  many  of 
our  children. 

He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  a  doctor 
of  science,  but  an  even  more  Important  de- 
gree, in  symbolic  terms,  is  being  awarded  hlJn 
tonight — what  might  be  termed  the  degree  of 
Brother  of  Man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ask 
Doctor  Max  Levine  to  come  forward  and  ac- 
cept this  citation  to  a  "Distinguished  scien- 
tist and  teacher;  devoted  companion  of 
knowledge  and  truth." 

My  problem  tonight,  as  you've  already 
witnessed,  is  how  to  condense  Into  a  handful 
of  words  the  sweep  and  scope  of  the  men  we 
are  honoring. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  about  whom  I  no* 
speak,  it  is  unusually  difficult.  He  has 
ranged  wide  and  he  has  ranged  large— but 
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always  with  an  underlying  sense  of  humility. 
Uke  Dr.  Levine  and  Dr.  Akaka,  he  came  of 
modest  circumstances — the  son  of  German 
immigrants,  his  father  a  shoemaker,  his 
mother  a  practical  nurse. 

His  business  career  Is  the  American  dream 
in  action — from  a  doUar-and-a-half-a-week 
cashboy  in  a  dry  goods  store  to  the  builder 
of  a  global  empire  with  assets  measured  in 
billions,  not  millions,  with  a  staff  of  more 
than  90,000  In  40  countries  and  33  states, 
providing  300  different  products  and  services, 
ranging  from  chemicals  to  motor  vehicles  to 
housing.  His  physical  contributions  to  this 
community,  in  terms  of  hotels  and  more  re- 
cently an  entirely  new  connmunlty,  are  well 
known. 

But  I  would  Judge  that  while  these 
achievements  give  him  great  and  deserved 
satisfaction,  he  derives  even  more  gratifica- 
tion from  his  efforts  in  another  field. 

When  he  was  16.  his  mother  died  In  his 
arms.  I  am  told  he  felt  her  prenoaturc  pass- 
ing was  related  to  the  family's  inability  to 
afford  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care. 
He  resolved  that,  if  he  ever  could  he  would 
help  spare  others  such  a  calamity.  His  re- 
solve was  heightened  when  his  father  went 
blind  and  on  another  occasion  when  he  him- 
self had  to  give  the  anesthetic  to  a  member 
of  his  family  for  an  operation  at  their  cot- 
tage, again  for  lack  of  funds  for  hospitali- 
zation. 

His  vow  has  now  grown  into  18  hospitals, 
more  than  40  medical  clinics  and  a  health 
plan  serving  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
members — the  "largest  private  initiative 
hospital  and  medical  care  program  In  the 
world."  He  has  often  said,  "Find  a  need  and 
mi  it."  This  has  been  his  unremitting 
quest — to  search  out  human  needs  and  ful- 
flll  them. 

The  honors  he  has  received  from  universi- 
ties, from  governments,  from  national  and 
International  publications  are  legion.  He 
was  the  first  Industrialist  ever  to  receive  the 
highest  award  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment— the  Murray-Green  Humanitarian 
Award  of  the  AFL-CIO.  presented  two  years 
ago.  On  his  81st  birthday — he  will  be  85 
this  May — Congressman  Patman  of  Texas 
called  him  "The  Magnificent  American." 
And  so  he  is.  But  he  has  a  special  love  for 
these  Islands — this  part  of  America — and  I 
know  that  he  may  well  take  particular  pride 
in  tonight's  recognition — here  in  Honolulu — 
of  what  he  has  done  to  advance  brotherhood 
across  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  Mr.  Henry 
John  Kaiser  will  please  come  forward. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  It  Is  a  great  Joy  to  present  to 
you  this  citation,  deservedly  recognizing  you 
as  "Distinguished  builder  of  society  and  a 
devout  friend  of  all  mankind." 

And  now,  finally,  to  Dr.  Levine,  to  Dr. 
Akaka  and  Mr.  Henry  Kaiser — who  deals 
with  1,500  doctors — our  congratulations  and 
warmest  aloha. 


NOMINATION  OF  RAMSEY  CLARK 
TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Ramsey 
Clark  to  be  Attorney  General. 

Seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the  history  of  the 
Justice  Department,  has  the  Senate  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  confirmation  on 
a  man  so  well  qualified,  by  intellect,  tem- 
perament, capacity  for  work  and  ex- 
perience to  be  Attorney  General. 

We  all  know  well  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  done  in  that  Department,  in  a 
number  of  positions  and  In  the  handling 
of  special  tasks. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  with 
optimism  and  confidence  to  a  significant, 
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balanced,  and  aggressive  administration 
of  present  statutes. 

And  we  can  look  forward  to  a  vigorous 
effort  to  achieve  for  all  law  enforcement 
oflBcials  better  tools  and  techniques  for 
fighting  crime,  delinquency,  and  the 
myriad  of  other  problems  that  so  heavily 
beset  our  society  today. 

Ramsey  Clark  will  face  great  chal- 
lenges as  Attorney  General  during  the 
next  few  years. 

But  his  will  really  be  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  put  a  firm  imprint  upon  the 
fabric  of  American  life. 

It  wiU  be  a  demanding,  exhausting, 
often  frustrating  task  that  confronts 
liim,  one  that  not  many  of  us  would  be 
up  to. 

We  in  the  Senate  can  ease  his  task, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  only  one  of  many 
Senators  who  will  try  to  help  make  his 
tenure  as  Attorney  General  a  notable 
one. 

I  wish  Ramsey  Clark  well  in  his  new 
position,  pledge  him  my  continuing  sup- 
port and  best  efforts,  and  urge  prompt 
and  unanimous  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 


CREDIT  UNION  BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  27,  I  introduced  three  bills — 
S.  1083,  S.  1084,  and  S.  1085— at-the  re- 
quest of  CUNA.  I  have  now  received 
from  CUNA  an  explanation  of  these  pro- 
posals. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation    op    Legislative    Proposals    of 
CUNA  International,  Inc. 

Th»  legislative  program  of  CUNA  Interna- 
tional is  contained  in  three  separate  bills. 
The  bills  are: 

S.  1083,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  permit  Federal  credit  unions 
to  make  long-term  loans  secured  by  real 
estate. 

S.  1084,  a  bin  to  permit  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  state-char- 
tered credit  unions  through  voluntary  pay- 
roll allotment. 

S.  1085,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan.  Investment, 
dividend  and  reserve  provisions;  to  require 
the  establishment  of  an  education  commit- 
tee; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1083 

Present  law 
There  is  nothing  In  the  present  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  which  prohibits  Federal 
credit  unions  from  making  loans  on  real 
estate.  However,  since  Section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  USC  1757)  pro- 
vides that  the  maturity  on  loans  may  not 
exceed  five  years,  as  a  practical  matter.  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  are  precluded  from  en- 
gaging in  contemporary  real  estate  lending. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 
The  proposed  amendment  would  not  dis- 
turb the  five-year  maturity  limit  on  loans 
other  than  real  estate  loans.  It  provides  that 
a  Federal  credit  union  could  Invest  up  to  25 
percent  of  Its  assets  in  loans  to  members  se- 
cured by  first  liens  on  real  estate  for  terms 
up  to  30  years.  Such  loans  could  not  exceed 
a  loan-to-value  ratio  of  80  percent.  The 
loans  would  be  restricted  to  residential  prop- 
erty containing  not  more  than  four-dwelling 
units  and  to  farmland. 


Reasons  for  change 
During  the  recent  period  of  tight  money, 
many  credit  union  members  foxind  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
real  estate.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
those  members  who  wanted  to  piirchase  a 
home  and  of  those  credit  unions  who  serve 
fanners,  In  which  case  the  member  needed 
the  loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  farm- 
land. During  this  same  period,  while  the 
rate  of  savings  Inflow  to  credit  unions  de- 
creased, there  was  no  noticeable  outflow  of 
savings.  Therefore,  credit  unions  had  ade- 
qiiate  funds  with  which  to  serve  their  mem- 
bers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  credit  unions 
did  have,  and  continue  to  have,  excess  funds. 
For  these  reasons,  many  Federal  credit 
unions  have  expressed  the  desire  to  expand 
their  powers  to  allow  them  to  provide  real 
estate  loans  for  their  members  In  accordance 
with  contemporary  real  estate  financing. 

S.   1084 

Present  law 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  law  which 
would  allow  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  payroll  deductions. 
However,  the  military  credit  unions  have  a 
form  of  payroll  deductions  through  the  mili- 
tary allotment  procedures.  The  89th  Con- 
gress did  pass  legislation  which  would  allow 
a  Federal  employee  to  have  his  entire  check 
sent  to  a  financial  institution,  but  very  little 
use  has  been  made  of  this  authority. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 
The  amendment  would  allow  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  Is  a  member  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee credit  union  to  have  payment  on 
shares  in  the  credit  union  made  by  allotment 
from  his  salary.  This  would  have  to  be  done 
by  written  agreement  between  the  member- 
employee  and  the  credit  union.  The  credit 
unions  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of 
such  a  system  and  would  have  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
making  such  an  allotment.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
Implement  the  amendment.  This  provision 
would  apply  to  all  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Reasons  for  change 
This  proposal  would  furnish  each  Federal 
employee  with  a  simple  and  painless  method 
of  saving.  The  resulting  savings  would  be 
a  benefit  not  only  to  the  employee,  but  also 
to  the  national  economy  In  that  during  In- 
fiatlonary  periods  money  would  be  taken  out 
of  circulation.  This  amendment  would  also 
benefit  the  credit  union  In  that  It  provides 
buUt-in  stability.  It  therefore  serves  as  an 
adequate  protection  to  the  credit  union 
member.  The  entire  history  of  the  credit 
union  movement  has  demonstrated  that 
those  credit  unions  which  have  payroll  de- 
ductions are  the  most  successful  and  serve 
their  members  In  the  most  efficient  manner. 

s.  loss 

Since  there  are  seven  separate  provisions 
Included  within  S.  1065,  they  will  be  treated 
individually. 

Liquidity,  Solvency  and  Security — Section 
1  of  this  bill  would  allow  a  Federal  credit 
union  to  Invest  an  amount  not  exceeding  25 
percent  of  its  regular  reserve  in  a  credit 
union  organization  which  uses  its  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  liquidity,  solvency,  and  security  of  credit 
unions. 

Present  law 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  allowing 
for  such  investments. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 

This   amendment   would   allow  a  Federal 

credit     union     to     Invest     an     appropriate 

amount  in  credit  union  organizations  which 

exist   for   the   purpose  of  establishing   and 
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maintaining  the  liquidity,  solvsncy  and 
security  of  credit  unions.  The  cr  idlt  union 
movement  has  a  stabilization  program 
through  which  it  attempts  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  assist  credit  unions  that  have 
liquidity  or  solvency  problems.  The  stabi- 
lization program  Is  designed  to  ml|ilmlze  the 
need  for  Federal  Government  Insurance. 
Stabilization  programs  exist  In  nKany  states 
and  at  the  present  time  they  ar*  all  being 
linked  together  at  a  national  Ifvel.  This 
amendment  would  allow  Federal  predlt  un- 
ions to  put  some  of  their  reserves  In  the 
stabilization  program,  thereby  making  such 
programs  considerably  more  effective. 

The  credit  union  movement  isj  also  cur- 
rently engaged  in  establishing  aa  Interna- 
tional Credit  Union  Services  C<)rporatlon. 
This  corporation  Is  designed  to  enhance  the 
solvency  and  liquidity  of  credit  nnions  by 
providing  mechanisms  for  the  ea*y  transfer 
of  funds,  for  Investment  advice,  a$d  for  pro- 
viding many  of  the  other  financial  services 
demanded  by  today's  credit  unlob  member. 
Again.  It  Is  an  attempt  by  the  cijedit  union 
movement  to  establish  Its  own  fjtcllltles  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual  c: 
member  without  recourse  to  th 
the  Federal  Government. 

Reasons  for  change 

This  will  permit  the  credit  uiilon  move 
ment  to  establish  Its  own  Instltutlpns  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  llquldlti.  solvency, 
and  security  of  credit  unions.  A^  the  same 
time.  It  will  provide  the  flexibility  tthat  credit 
unions  need  to  serve  their  mei^xbers  In  a 
modern-day  economy.  It  will  enaible  the  In- 
dividual credit  union  to  expand  its  serv- 
ices to  its  members  without  undiie  risk,  and 
It  will  enable  the  credit  union  Imovement 
to  pool  its  insurance,  to  decreas*  its  costs, 
and  to  Increase  Its  efficiency.  This  is  ba- 
sically a  self-help  proposal.  In  kefeplng  with 
the  traditional  credit  union  philosophy  of 
self-help.  I 

Permit  Aid  to  Liquidating  Credu  Unions — 
Section  1  of  the  bill  also  provides  another  In- 
strument for  helping  to  malntalnjthe  liquid- 
ity and  solvency  of  credit  unions.  It  is  a 
simple  method  which  would  alliiw  Federal 
credit  unions  to  purchase  the  notes  of  Indi- 
vidual members  of  liquidating  cr^lt  unions. 
Present  law  ' 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  present  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  allowing  |thls  to  be 
done. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 

This  amendment  would  empowar  a  Federal 
credit  union  to  purchase  from  liquidating 
credit  unions  the  notes  of  Individual  mem- 
bers at  a  price  agreed  upon  by  t|e  board  of 
directors  of  both  the  liquidatli^g  and  the 
purchasing  credit  union.  Th*  member 
whose  note  is  purchased  would  not  become 
a  member  of  the  purchasing  credit  union  un- 
less he  is  within  the  common  b^nd  of  the 
purchasing  credit  union.  Th*  member 
would,  however,  be  kept  within  jthe  sphere 
of  low-cost  credit  and  would  be  i  allowed  to 
continue  to  deal  with  a  credit  lunlon,  the 
lender  of  his  choice.  I 

Reasons  for  change  ] 

The  volatility  of  the  United  States'  econ- 
omy has  resulted  In  an  increase  of  mergers, 
plant  moves,  population  shifts,  ntllltary  base 
closings,  and  other  adjustments  jthat  occas- 
ionally have  a  serious  effect  on  cr^t  unions, 
which  through  no  action  of  thdir  own  are 
substantially  affected  by  such  changes.  This 
problem  has  become  more  pronoiunced  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  in  the  oase  of  some 
military  credit  unions  which  weie  forced  to 
liquidate  due  to  the  closing  of  fnllitary  in- 
stallations. In  some  Instances,  j  the  credit 
unions  have  found  It  difficult  to  And  a  buyer 
for  the  notes  of  the  members  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  almost  In  tjhe  position 
of  being  forced  to  a  distress  sale.  Under  such 
conditions,   it  is  Impossible   to  get  an  ade- 


quate return  for  the  sale.  It  seems  appro- 
priate therefore  to  allow  other  credit  unions 
to  purchase  the  notes  of  liquidating  credit 
unions. 

This  Is  another  provision  which  would  al- 
low the  Federal  credit  union  to  fully  Im- 
plement the  basic  purpose  of  self-help.  It 
would  allow  one  credit  union  to  help  an- 
other. It  would  keep  the  Individual  credit 
union  member  within  the  sphere  of  low-cost 
credit,  and  it  would  provide  an  additional 
option  to  liquidating  credit  unions  and  reg- 
ulatory officials,  thereby  Increasing  flexibility. 

Require  the  Establishment  of  an  Educa- 
tion Committee — Section  3  and  Section  5  of 
the  bill  would  require  each  Federal  credit 
union  to  establish  an  education  committee. 

Present  law 
Under  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  USC  1761)  the  business  affairs 
of  a  Federal  credit  union  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  a  credit  committee,  and 
a  sujjervlsory  committee.  Each  of  these 
groups  has  definite  responsibilities  under  the 
Act. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 

This  amendment  would  require  each  Fed- 
eral credit  union  to  establish  an  education 
committee.  The  committee  would  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and 
would  report  quarterly  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  change  would  be  accomplished  by 
amending  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  provide  that,  in  addition  to  the 
board  of  directors,  the  credit  committee,  and 
the  supervisory  committee,  that  the  business 
affairs  would  also  be  handled  by  an  educa- 
tion committee.  Additionally,  a  new  subsec- 
tion would  be  added  setting  forth  the  duties 
of  the  education  committee. 

Reasons  for  change 

The  statistics  gathered  by  CUNA  estab- 
lish beyond  any  doubt  that  those  credit 
unions  that  have  established  education  com- 
mittees have  the  greatest  increases  in  savings 
and  In  loans  and  are  generally  quite  efficient 
at  serving  the  needs  of  their  members.  The 
establishment  of  an  education  committee 
would  vest  a  special  committee  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  informing  the  credit  union 
members  of  the  services  available  to  them. 
It  would  provide  a  central  clearing  house 
that  would  provide  to  the  members  trends  In 
consumer  borrowing  and  saving  and  In  eco- 
nomic developments  which  may  affect  the 
credit  union,  and  it  would  provide  a  special 
group  of  people  who  would  oversee  family 
financial  counseling,  consumer  information 
programs,  and  educational  loan  programs. 
The  committee  would  thereby  relieve  many 
of  the  burdens  which  are  placed  on  the  board 
of  directors  under  the  present  law. 

Credit  Committee  Delegation  of  Func- 
tions—Section 4  of  the  bin  permits  the 
credit  conunittee  of  a  Federal  credit  union 
to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  to  a  loan 
officer. 

Present  law 

Under  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  a  loan  officer  may  approve  loans 
up  to  the  unsecured  loan  limit  and  for  addi- 
tional amounts  only  If  they  are  fully  secured 
by  unpledged  shares.  The  unsecured  loan 
limit  Is  presently  $750. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  credit  committee  to  delegate  any  of  Its 
functions  to  a  loan  officer.  In  other  words. 
It  would  provide  that  the  loan  officer  would 
approve  loans  that  are  presently  approved 
by  the  credit  committee.  This  would,  of 
course,  expand  the  approval  authority  of  the 
loan  officer.  However,  the  loan  officer  would 
continue  to  be  required,  as  provided  for  In 
Section  15  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
to  furnish  to  the  credit  committee  a  record 
of  each  loan  approved  or  of  each  loan  not 
approved.     The  credit  committee  would  still 


maintain  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  the  loan  officer.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  present  law,  all  loans  not  approved 
by  a  loan  officer  must  be  acted  upon  by  the 
credit  committee. 

Reasons  for  change 

This  provision  is  primarily  designed  to 
reduce  the  burden  which  is  placed  on  the 
credit  committee.  The  Increasing  amount 
of  loan  activity  being  done  by  Federal  credit 
unions  has  placed  an  extremely  heavy  burden 
upon  the  members  of  the  credit  committee. 
The  members  of  the  credit  committee  are, 
of  coures,  volunteers  who  serve  without  pay. 
This  change  would  retain  the  essential 
authority  within  the  credit  committee  and 
would  allow  them  to  devote  more  time  to 
do  more  serious  problems.  They  would  be 
able  to  give  greater  individual  attention  to 
the  applications  of  the  members  who  are 
In  need  of  some  special  arrangements  or  of 
some  financial  counseling.  It  would  further 
allow  the  Federal  credit  union  to  serve  Its 
members  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently. 
It  would  eliminate  waiting  periods  for  the 
credit  union  member. 

Relating  Reserves  to  Actual  Risks — Section 
6  of  the  bill  would  change  the  present  re- 
serve structure  by  relating  reserves  to  loans 
outstanding  rather  than  to  the  total  amount 
of  member's  shareholdlftgs'and  by^ decreasing 
the  total  amount  of  reserves  that  must  be 
set  aside. 

Present  law 

At  the  present  time.  Section  17  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  USC  1762)  pro- 
vides that  credit  unions  must  set  aside  all 
Interest,  fees,  and  fines  and  20  percent  of  net 
earnings  annually  until  the  reserve  equals 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  mem- 
ber's shareholding.  In  addition  to  this  basic 
reserve,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  Is  granted  authority  to 
reqxilre  additional  reserves  by  regulation  or, 
in  any  special  case,  by  fiat. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 
■This  amendment  would  change  the  reserve 
requirement  by  basing  It  on  loans  outstand- 
ing rather  than  on  member's  shareholdings 
and  by  decreasing  the  statutory  goal  from 
10  percent  to  7  percent. 

Reasons  for  change 
Experience  has  Indicated  that  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  credit  unions  is 
more  than  Is  needed.  Losses  endured  by 
Federal  credit  unions  are  minimal  and  re- 
serves appear  to  be  substantial.  Moreover, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  has  ample  authority  to  require  the 
establishment  of  special  reserves  when  and 
If  needed. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  credit 
unions  should  have  a  reserve  fund  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  member's 
shareholdings  rather  than  on  the  loans  out- 
standing. Actually  such  reserves  are  for  bad 
loans. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  consumer  loans 
are  very  limited  and  that  credit  union  loans 
have  a  fast  turnover,  the  10  percent  goal  li 
excessive.  Moreover,  credit  unions  have  ai 
excellent  mandatory  bonding  program  whict 
decreases  the  need  for  large  reserves.  Man? 
credit  unions  therefore  maintain  that  exciw 
additions  to  reserves  favor  the  future  meif- 
ber  to  the  expense  of  the  present  memb>" 
If  a  Federal  credit  union  had  a  smaller  tf- 
serve  requirement,  this  would  free  funds  f  }t 
the  payment  of  better  dividends  and  great;: 
Interest  refunds  to  members.  It  would  alim 
free  funds  which  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financial  counseling,  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  other  credit  union  programs. 

Modernizing  Dividend  Payments — Section 
7  of  the  bill  contains  two  changes.  One 
change  would  allow  the  board  of  directors 
to  declare  dividends  quarterly  and  the  other 
would  allow  the  board  of  directors  to  apply 
dividend  credit  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
Ttunntti. 
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Present  law 


Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  USC  1763)  now  provides  that  the 
l)oard  of  directors  may  declare  dividends  an- 
nually or  semi-annually  and  that  a  dividend 
credit  for  a  month  may  be  accrued  on  shares 
that  are  fully  paid  up  during  the  first  five 
(lays  of  the  month. 

Effect  of  proposed  amendment 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  board 
of  directors  of  an  individual  credit  union 
to  have  discretion  to  declare  a  dividend 
quarterly,  in  addition  to  Its  present  author- 
ity to  declare  dividends  annually  or  semi- 
annually. It  would  also  allow  a  Federal 
credit  union  to  declare  a  dividend  credit  on 
shares  that  are  fully  paid  up  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month,  rather  than  for 
the  first  five  days  of  the  month. 
Reasons  for  change 

These  amendments  are  simply  In  recogni- 
tion of  contemporary  practices  of  attracting 
savings.  It  would  allow  individual  Federal 
credit  unions  increased  flexibility  In  adopt- 
ing the  Inducements  that  are  necessary  to 
prevent  a  decline  In  the  savings  Inflow.  Any 
decline  In  the  savings  inflow,  of  course,  re- 
sults in  a  reduction  of  low-interest  loans 
which  credit  unions  must  provide  to  their 
members. 


DEMISE  OF  "GUNSMOKE" 
LAMENTED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  always  enjoyed  watch- 
ing the  television  program  "Gunsmoke" 
whenever  possible,  and  it  comes  as  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  this  program 
may  be  canceled,  supposedly  through 
lack  of  viewer  interest. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  so-called  rating 
poll  which  reported  information  that  the 
general  public  no  longer  watched  "Gun- 
smoke"  was  really  accurate.  I  note  that 
there  is  strong  sentiment  elsewhere  on 
the  desirability  of  retaining  that  pro- 
gram in  preference  to  a  number  of  others 
of  lesser  caliber.  I  wish  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  entitled  "Gim- 
smoke  Shot  Down"  published  in  the  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  Times  of  February  28, 
1967.  The  editorial  laments  the  impend- 
ing departure  of  "Gunsmoke."  I,  too,  re- 
gard its  loss  as  a  major  downgrading  of 
television  entertainment,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  enough  followers  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Marshal  Dillon  and  his  law  en- 
forcement activities  will  protest  loudly 
enough  to  drown  out  the  reports  of  spot 
ratings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Gunsmoke"  Shot  Down 

Somewhere  recently  we  heard  a  rumor 
that  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the  Los  Angeles 
sportsman  and  entrepreneur,  is  getting  ready 
to  dispose  of  his  community  antenna  tele- 
vision Interests,  among  which  is  Anaerlcan 
Cablevlslon,  parent  of  the  Fairmont  Tele- 
vision Cable  Co.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
Cooke  can  tear  down  the  pwles  and  lines 
here  after  the  end  of  the  current  TV  season. 

Colimabla  Broadcasting  System  has  an- 
nounced the  cancellation  of  "Gunsmoke" 
at  the  end  of  the  present  series  and  a  shift 
In  schedules  which  will  provide  most  viewers 
with  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  their 
reading  Saturday  nights.  One  report  has 
It  that  the  James  Arness  production  has  be- 


come too  costly  to  reproduce,  now  that  color 
has  been  added  to  Its  hour-long  format. 

CBS  hasn't  batted  an  eye  over  its  huge 
Investment  In  the  New  York  Yankees  or  the 
amount  of  money  It  pays  out  for  profes- 
sional football  telecast  rights.  Surely  some 
of  the  blrdbralns  on  Madison  Avenue  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  figure  out  a  means  of 
scraping  up  the  dough  necessary  to  keep 
Marshal  Matt  Dillon  and  his  pals  on  the 
air. 

Simply  because  the  popular  horse  opera 
had  dropped  out  of  the  top  ten  in  the  rat- 
ings, Columbia  pushed  the  panic  button. 
Here  again  is  a  case  of  a  tiny  segment  of 
the  viewing  population  calUng  the  tune 
for  the  entire  country.  It  has  never  been 
completely  demonstrated  that  the  ratings 
were  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  public's 
taste  and  only  on  Madison  Avenue  are  they 
regarded  as  sacred,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  evidence  of  rigging  has  been  produced. 

Columbia  proposes  to  flU  the  gap  between 
the  Jackie  Gleason  Show  and  the  11  p.m. 
news  with  such  offerings  as  "My  Three  Sons," 
"Hogan's  Heroes"  and  "Petticoat  Junction." 
Only  the  second  named  show,  a  burlesque 
about  a  prisoner  of  war  camp,  has  any  busi- 
ness being  on  the  air  at  all,  according  to 
those  who  spend  time  in  front  of  the  mag^c 
screen. 

"Gunsmoke"  has  come  to  be  in  Its  way,  a 
minor  entertainment  classic.  Every  week  for 
years  It  has  depicted  the  triumphs  of  the 
good  guys  and  struck  a  solid  blow  for  red- 
blooded  American  decency.  In  sum.  It  was 
fun  to  watch. 

There  was  a  time  when  CBS  offered  Its 
Saturday  night  viewers  such  shows  as  "Perry 
Mason,"  "Have  Gun,"  "The  Defenders,"  and 
other  sagas  of  the  plains  and  courtrooms. 
All  are  now  gone,  victims  of  the  1,200  little 
gadgets  which  reportedly  show  the  Nellsen 
pollsters  what  programs  are  being  watched. 

We  know  of  at  least  one  color  set  that  was 
purchased  when  "Gunsmoke"  began  Its  1966- 
67  series  In  that  medium.  Doubtless  there 
were  hundreds  of  other  viewers  across  the 
country  who  similarly  helped  the  economy. 
Many  of  them  are  now  bound  to  feel  like 
suckers. 

The  imp>ending  departure  of  "Gunsmoke" 
must  be  regarded  as  a  major  tragedy  In  the 
field  of  television.  Programs  designed  for 
the  Pepsi  generation  and  old  movies  will  not, 
for  members  of  the  Matt  Dlllon-Festus  Hag- 
gln-Doc  Adams-Kitty  Russell  cult,  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute. 


STABILIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
long-term  solution  of  the  farm  progrsmi 
lies  in  our  ability  to  develop  markets 
here  and  around  the  world.  The  more 
we  can  establish  ourselves  in  the  world 
marketplace  with  cash  sales,  the  more 
stable  our  agricultural  economy  will  be- 
come. This  goal  received  support  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday.  Present  at  the  meet- 
ing were  representatives  from  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  and  Western  Wheat 
Associates.  My  own  State  of  North  Da- 
kota was  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Mearl 
Gifford,  chairman  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat's  Foreign  Marketing  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  North  Dakota 
Wheat  Commission,  of  Gardner,  N.  Dak.; 
Mr.  Floyd  Poyzer,  chairman  of  the  North 
Dakota  Wheat  Commission,  of  Amenia, 
N.  Dak.;  and  Mr.  James  Ole  Sampson, 
vice  chairman  of  Great  Plains  Wheat's 
board  of  directors,  of  Lawton,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gene  Moos, 


past  president  of  the  Western  Wheat  As- 
sociates, and  Mr.  Ralph  Ball,  president 
of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  be  included 
in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Western  Wheat  Associates  Report 
(Presented    by    Gene    Moos,    past    president, 

WWA,  at  the  Congressional  Breakfast  spon- 
sored   by    WWA,    GPW,    and    NAWG    on 

March  1,  1967) 

Western  Wheat  Associates  is  a  regional 
organization  representing  the  wheat  produc- 
ers in  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  In  addition  to  our  own  funds,  we 
contract  foreign  currencies  accrued  under 
Section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  480  from  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  We  also  contract 
for  wheat  producer  dollars  from  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  Inc.,  and  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Com- 
mission to  further  support  our  program, 
which  Is  solely  directed  toward  developing 
and  maintaining  markets  overseas  for  n.S. 
wheat. 

Western  Wheat  h£ts  regional  offices  In  Ja- 
pan, Taiwan,  The  Philippines  and  India. 
Each  office  is  headed  by  a  qualified  American 
staff  member.  In  addition  to  these  four 
countries,  we  have  market  development  ac- 
tivities underway  In  Korea,  Okinawa,  Hong 
Kong,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Thailand.  We 
have  also  worked  In  Indonesia.  Pakistan,  Bur- 
ma and  Ceylon. 

Our  Asian  offices  cover  an  area  which  re- 
ceived a  total  of  419,000,000  bushels  of  U.S. 
wheat  In  the  1966  crop  year.  This  represents 
52.7%  of  the  total  U.S.  wheat  exported  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Our  activities  abroad  can  generally  be  di- 
vided into  four  major  categories:  consumer 
education:  product  promotion  and  utiliza- 
tion: technical  assistance:  and  market  in- 
telligence. 

Let's  talk  now  briefly  about  each  of  the 
four  major  categories:  First,  consumer  edu- 
cation. Our  offices  have  established  exten- 
sive demonstration  programs  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  on  wheat  food  prep- 
aration and  nutrition.  Demonstrations  are 
often  carried  right  to  the  housewife's  door- 
steps by  mobile  demonstration  units  and 
even  Into  the  home  via  television.  Skilled 
home  economists  demonstrate  correct  meal 
preparation  which  feature  wheat  foods  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  menu.  Demonstra- 
tions and  training  courses  are  also  held  fc»' 
hotel  and  restaurant  chefs,  as  well  as  those 
respKinslble  for  Institutional  food  prepara- 
tion. 

The  second  category,  product  promotion 
and  utilization,  is  closely  related  to  consumer 
education.  Each  supports  and  complements 
the  other.  Advertising  and  promoting  wheat 
products  follows  similar  patterns  In  each 
country,  although  adaptations  must  be  made 
In  Eiccord  with  local  customs,  available  fa- 
cilities and  food  habits.  We  participate  In 
many  types  of  sophisticated  programs  In  the 
cash  markets.  In  a  developing  country  like 
India,  however,  our  primary  objective  Is  to 
assist  In  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products,  rather  than  to 
promote  Increased  cons\imptlon. 

Category  three,  technical  assistance  to  buy- 
ers and  users  of  U.S.  wheat  and  flour  Is  an- 
other of  our  programs.  To  assist  In  this  goal, 
trained  technicians  are  employed  to  demon- 
strate how  to  improve  quality  and  upgrade 
the  milling  and  baking  Industry.  In  addi- 
tion we  assist  in  solving  problems  of  wheat 
g;rading,  transportation,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion In  the  recipient  countries. 

The  fourth  category,  market  intelligence, 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  sectors  of  oxir 
programs.  This  means  knowing — on  a  day 
to  day  basis — the  source,  quality,  quantity, 
requirements,  price  and  destination  of  wheat 
and    flour    Imports.     Information    obtained 
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from  every  conceivable  source  Is  used  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we  are  comietltlve  In 
price  and  quality  within  a  partlculf  r  marlcet. 
With  such  precise  knowledge,  we  can  develop 
more  effective  wheat  marlcet  development 
programs.  It  Is  simply  good  business  to  keep 
ctirrently  Informed  of  a  customer's  tieeds  and 
desires.  This  knowledge — transmitted  to  the 
USDA,  producer  groups,  the  grain  trade  and 
research  agencies — enables  us  to  meet  those 
demands  and  needs. 

No  one  single  activity  can  be  solely  cred- 
ited with  Increasing  per  capita  or  ;otal  con- 
sumption, but  the  results  of  the  01  erall  pro- 
gram have  been  Impressive.  In  Jlipan,  Im- 
ports of  U.S.  wheat  have  risen  from  a  yearly 
average  of  40.000,000  bushels  In  tftie  period 
from  1955  to  1959  to  over  74.000,0<^  bushels 
for  calendar  year  1966.  Japan  Isl  now  the 
leading  cash  customer  In  the  world  for  U.S. 
wheat.  Last  year  The  Philippines  purchased 
15.800,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  for  cash:  80 '"c  of  their  total  wheat 
requlrenvents.  | 

Taiwan  Is  an  outstanding  exaiiiple  of  a 
country  that  Is  rapidly  changing  from  total 
dependence  on  Food  For  Peace  for  their 
wheat  requirements,  to  that  of  a  caih  market. 
This  year,  we  expect  Taiwan  to  tjecome  an 
Important  dollar  buyer  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  | 

Western  Wheat  Associates,  like  nlany  orga- 
nizations representing  American  agriculture. 
Is  vitally  Interested  In  the  current  aiprlcultiore 
sector  negotiations  xinder  the  1  Kennedy 
Round  of  the  General  Agreement  Ion  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  We  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  discuss  our  poslUpn  on  the 
four  main  points  of  the  Internatloi|al  Grains 
Agreement  as  propoeed  by  the  U3pA.  The 
four  points  are:  Access,  Food  Aid.  prices  and 
Supply  Management. 

The  obvious  purp>ose  of  an  Xcciess  agree- 
ment Is  to  allow  wheat  exporting  nations 
to  compete  for  a  share  of  the  present  market 
In  the  importing  countries  and  a  leasonable 
share  of  any  future  expansion  of  that  mar- 
ket. The  need  for  meaningful  assurances  of 
access  to  the  major  commercial  wneat  mar- 
kets of  the  world  as  well  as  eqiial  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  compete  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Our  support  for  an  access  agree- 
ment, however,  must  be  tempered  with  a 
word  of  caution.  In  negotiating  for  access 
In  the  Exiropean  Economic  Community,  we 
must  be  assured  that  we  are  not  pacrlflclng 
other,  and  perhaps,  larger  commercial  mar- 
kets for  only  a  slight  Immediate  advantage 
In  a  market  that  shows  little  poiential  for 
expanded  wheat  imports.  | 

Our  support  of  the  United  States  position 
on  access  is  conditioned  by  the  faqt  that  our 
negotiation  team  must  take  sucn  a  stand 
that  the  United  States  share  of  total  world 
wheat  exports  will  remain  favotable.  and 
that  we  will  have  equal  competitive  oppor- 
tunities for  the  inevitable  incre4se  In  the 
world's  food  requirements. 

We  strongly  support  mxiltl-country  par- 
ticipation In  a  world  food  aid  ptogram  by 
all  wheat  exporting  and  importing  countries 
who  can  afford  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  unilaterally  under- 
take the  task  of  feeding  the  huntry  world. 
Other  developed  countries  must  Join  In  the 
sharing  of  thU  responsibility  for  supplying 
the  rapidly  escalating  food  requlBements  of 
hungry  nations.  I 

We  support  realistic  higher  world  prices 
Jot  wheat  that  would  be  reflected  back  to 
the  U.S.  producer.  We  would  rtcommend 
an  increase  In  the  maximum,  now  set  by 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  by  40<' 
per  bushel.  If  world  demand  for  ^heat  con- 
tinues to  expand,  an  Increase  in  wprld  prices 
Is  needed  to  bring  forth  the  necessary  pro- 
duction incentives.  The  mlnlniimi  price 
should  be  as  high  as  Is  practical  and  stUl 
allow  the  United  States  to  effectively  com- 
pete for  larger  commercial  sales.  The  range 
between    minimum    and    maximum    levels 


should  be  at  least  40<  at  all  export  points. 
Justifiable  higher  wheat  prices  would  also 
favorably  affect  the  United  States  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  and  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

Some  mechanism  Is  necessary  to  establish 
price  differentials  and  market  sharing  at  the 
minimum  price  level.  The  following  should 
be  considered  In  these  negotiations.  First, 
all  nations  should  recognize  that  only  since 
January  1965  has  the  United  States  really 
been  competitive  In  the  world  wheat  mar- 
kets. Prior  to  that  time  our  position  was 
largely  that  of  a  residual  supplier  for  the 
world's  needs.  The  use  of  a  base  period  prior 
to  January  1965  in  the  calculating  of  U.S. 
shares  of  world  markets  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  wheat  growers. 

Secondly,  while  the  United  States  wheat 
marketing  system  is  in  most  respects  superior 
to  the  State  controlled  marketing  systems  of 
our  major  competitors,  we  do  face  certain 
disadvantages.  Without  an  enforceable  pro- 
tective mechanism,  long-term  forward  sales 
by  our  competitors  at  fixed  prices  could  leave 
us  with  less  than  our  fair  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. Experience  has  taught  us  that  very 
often  we  are  alone  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  spirit  of  an  agreement. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  grains 
agreement  entered  Into  by  our  negotiators 
must  not  sacrifice  our  present  price  flexibil- 
ity. It  is  neither  necessary  nor  practical  to 
revert  to  our  previous  position  of  holding  an 
umbrella  over  the  price  structure  of  oxir  com- 
petitors. 

We  support  adequate  supply  management 
programs  for  all  wheat  producing  countries. 
We  feel  It  would  be  completely  unrealistic 
to  enter  into  any  grains  agreement  that 
would  raise  world  prices  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction for  some  future  need  without  having 
some  agreement  to  adjust  production  and 
marketing  until  this  demand  becomes  a  real- 
ity. Two  of  our  major  wheat  export  com- 
petitors could  quickly  and  easily  Increase 
their  wheat  production.  One  exporting 
country  Is  already  urging  their  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  plant  "from  fence  to  fence." 

Though  there  are  ominous  signs  even  now 
appearing  on  the  horizon  which  tell  us  that 
the  future  world  demand  for  wheat  will  re- 
quire supplies  well  In  excess  of  today's  pro- 
duction, we  must  approach  that  time  with 
caution.  The  United  States  wheat  producers 
Insist  that  a  delicate  balance  between  scarcity 
and  surplus  must  be  the  overriding  goal  of 
any  World  Grains  Agreement. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  P.L.  480  or  the  Food  For  Peace 
Program.  In  the  past,  the  wheatgrowers 
strongly  supported  P.L.  480  as  a  necessary 
program  to  move  our  surplus  production. 
Now  that  the  surplus  Is  gone  and  the  concept 
of  PXi.  480  has  changed  to  a  program  of  pro- 
ducing to  meet  the  world's  need,  we  still 
strongly  support  It.  The  wheatgrowers  are 
quite  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  such  a 
humanitarian  program  and  also  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  contribution 
to  achieve  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  however,  I  must 
point  out  that  If  we  are  to  be  asked  to  in- 
crease production  to  meet  these  growing 
needs,  then  we  must  also  have  some  addi- 
tional Incentives.  We  look  with  envy  upon 
the  Industrial  sector  who  produce  for  foreign 
aid  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

On  behalf  of  Western  Wheat  Associates.  I 
thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  ua 
this  morning. 

Ralph  Ball.  PREaiDENT,  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc.,   Remarks  at  Congressional  Break- 
fast. Washington,  B.C.,  March  1.  1967 
Also  a  regional  association  similar  to  West- 
em  Wheat  Associates.  Great  Plains  Wheat  la 
supported  by  five  wheat-producing  states  In 
the    Plains    area — Colorado.    Kansas.    North 


Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota — and 
represents  about  360.000  producers. 

As  the  surplus  continued  to  grow  in  the 
1950's,  wheat  producers  soon  realized  they 
had  a  larger  Interest  and  responsibility  in 
the  wheat  Industry  than  Just  producing 
wheat.  Accepting  this  responsibility,  state 
wheat  grower  groups,  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  founded 
the  two  organizations  to  Increase  markets 
for  U.S.  wheat. 

These  producers  contribute  their  dollars 
to  market  development.  In  addition.  Great 
Plains  Wheat  contracts  with  Foreign  Agrl- 
cultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  monies  appropriated  by  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  480.  the  law 
you  and  your  colleagues  provided  as  a  means 
of  channeling  support  Into  a  market  develop- 
ment program. 

The  record  of  these  organizations  speaks 
for  itself.  Exports  Jumped  by  more  than 
500  million  bushels  since  1955.  almost  equal 
to  the  production  of  the  five  Great  Plains 
states  m  1964. 

Many  domestic  activities  carried  on  by  the 
GPW  member  commissions  have  an  effect 
upon  the  exports  of  U.S.  wheat  also.  One 
such  state-conMnlsslon  supported  project  is 
the  development  of  a  larger  kernel  Durum 
Wheat  in  North  Dakota.  Member  state  wheat 
commissions  also  carry  on  extensive  pro- 
grams of  education  and  distribute  nutri- 
tional Information  to  anyone  who  asks  as 
well  as  making  crop  and  market  surveys. 

Sales  are  made  on  price  the  world  over 
and  wheat  Is  no  exception.  And  transporta- 
tion is  an  Important  part  of  the  price. 
Therefore,  transportation  Is  a  major  activity 
of  GPW.  The  Great  Plains  Is  a  vast  land- 
locked area  and  producers  are  dependent  on 
the  transportation  networks  to  move  their 
wheat  to  market.  This  calls  for  a  constant 
review  of  rates  so  that  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  wheat  is  maintained.  For  Instance,  the 
efforts  of  Great  Plains  Wheat  and  the  state 
commissions  were  Instrumental  In  reducing 
the  export  rate  from  the  Plains  to  the  Wert 
Coast. 

GPW's  prime  responsibility  are  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  Africa  and  South  America. 
We  maintain  regional  offices  In  The  Nether- 
lands and  Venezuela  and  a  country  office  Id 
Brazil.  We  also  cooperate  with  Western 
Wheat  In  Asia. 

We  are  the  wheat  producers'  eyes,  ears  and 
mouth  In  the  foreign  field.  In  many  cases, 
we  are  the  only  voice  In  the  marketplace 
whose  only  Interest  Is  in  U.S.  wheat.  We  fill 
the  gap  that  neither  the  government  nor  the 
grain  trade  can,  due  to  the  limitations  placed 
upon  both.  However,  we  can  work  only  when 
there  Is  cooperation  between  all  three  groups. 
The  two-way  flow  of  market  information 
Is  vital  to  market  development.  Not  onlj 
does  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  staff  provide 
the  foreign  buyer  with  information  on  the 
U.S.  crop,  price,  availability,  credit  or  the 
best  means  of  using  his  purchase,  but  the 
staff  also  receives  information  concerning 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  local  crop 
and  the  Import  needs  of  the  country.  This 
Information  is  then  relayed  to  the  stateside 
staff,  U.S.D.A.  and  grain  trade. 

One  excellent  example  of  GPW's  efforts  U 
the  purchases  by  the  Swiss  Government  for 
Its  strategic  reserve  of  bread  wheat.  Nor- 
mally the  Swiss  Government  buys  Canadian 
Manitoba  for  this  reserve.  However,  In  1966, 
after  years  of  effort  by  GPW  staff,  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  20,000  tons  of  Dark 
Northern  Spring  Wheat.  This  one  purchase 
clearly  Illustrated  to  the  Swiss  trade  that  the 
Government  had  confidence  In  the  quality 
of  U.S.  wheat.  After  that.  U.S.  share  of  bread 
wheat  sales  to  Switzerland  jumped  from  14.4 
per  cent  In  1965  to  35.6  per  cent  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1966.  The  Government  also 
recently  announced  another  10,000-ton  pur- 
chase this  year. 

Even  though  a  country  may  shift  its  pur- 
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chases  from  a  competitor  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Plains  Wheat's  Job  Is  not  fin- 
ished. We  must  continue  to  Inform  the 
buyer  of  changes  In  the  U.S.  market  system 
and  aid  In  solving  any  difficulties  he  may 
encounter.  The  emphasis  shifts  from  one 
of  promotion  to  one  of  service. 

The  other  segments  of  market  development 
have  been  competently  described  by  Mr. 
Moos.  Therefore.  I  will  discuss  some  points 
hindering  our  exports. 

First  is  the  lack  of  imiformlty  in  U.S.  wheat 
shipments.  Although  greatly  Improved  since 
the  change  In  Grain  Standards  two  years  ago. 
there  Is  still  some  room  for  improvement. 
The  change  was  Initiated  largely  due  to  an 
extensive  study  and  cargo-sampling  pro- 
gram conducted  by  GPW  and  U.S.D.A. 

Second.  Great  Plains  Wheat  has  spent  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  convincing  the 
foreign  buyer  that  the  United  States  has  a 
constant  supply  of  quality  wheat  at  com- 
petitive prices.  The  foreign  buyer  Is  bound 
by  tradition  and  buys  the  same  type  of  wheat 
year  after  year.  But  this  position  as  a  major 
supplier  can  be  quickly  put  in  Jeopardy  If 
the  quality  of  our  shipments  drops  or  prices 
remain  uncompetitive  for  any  substantial 
period.  Therefore,  the  United  States,  with 
your  help,  must  develop  trade  and  pricing 
policies  that  guard  our  intention  of  remain- 
ing a  traditional  supplier  of  quality  wheat. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  develop  an 
Imaginative  credit  policy  which  will  en- 
courage sales.  Many  times  our  competitor 
to  the  north  has  succeeded  In  doing  business 
because  of  its  credit  policies.  The  United 
States  should  grant  credit  for  longer  periods 
and  liberalize  the  regulations  concerning 
qualifications  to  accept  letters  of  credit  from 
reputable  foreign  banks.  Even  though  our 
Interest  rates  are  fair,  the  strictness  of  the 
other  rules  has  blocked  many  purchases. 
Another  essential  to  increasing  sales  is  the 
policy  of  setting  the  subsidy  well  In  advance 
of  the  marketing  year. 

Last,  trade  In  wheat  and  other  agriculture 
products  should  be  afforded  the  same  free- 
dom as  trade  In  Industrial  products.  There- 
fore, sales  of  U.S.  wheat  should  be  able  to 
move  to  Eastern  Bloc  countries  through 
regular  shipping  channels  Instead  of  requir- 
ing half  of  the  shipment  to  move  in  U.S.  flag 
vessels.  Increased  U.S.  trade  with  East 
Europe,  an  accepted  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  should  not  discriminate  against  the 
wheat  producer. 

Mr.  Moos  has  mentioned  other  barriers  to 
U.S.  wheat  sales  such  as  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  Latin  American 
Free  Ttade  Association,  and  discussed  wheat- 
producer  opinions  on  such  vital  negotiations 
as  the  Cereals  Agreement  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  degree  of  dependence  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture on  the  export  market  this  last  fiscal 
year  was  17  cents  out  of  every  U.S.  farmer's 
market  dollar.  Wheat  exports  last  year 
represented  70  per  cent  of  U.S.  production 
and  exports  for  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  exceed  comparable  months  by  22  per 
cent. 

The  cash  exports  last  year  provided  $443 
million  towards  alleviating  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  In  addition,  monies  re- 
ceived from  concessional  sales  helped  the 
drain  of  gold  by  paying  many  U.S.  Govern- 
ment expenses  overseas.  Foreign  marketing 
Is  of  vital  Interest  to  both  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer and  the  United  States.  Therefore,  and 
I  cannot  stress  It  too  strongly,  the  need  for 
market  development.  In  all  Its  phases,  will 
become  more  Important  to  the  future  sales 
of  US,  wheat  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand wheat  dollar  sales,  an  intensive,  co- 
operative effort  between  the  wheat  producer, 
through  his  market  development  association, 
the  Grain  Trade  and  the  U.S.D.A.  Is  needed 
to  maintain  the  United  States'  position  as  a 


traditional  supplier  of  quality  wheat  at  com- 
petitive prices.  We  must  also  continue 
working  to  remove  world  trade  barriers. 

Along  with  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  and  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates, we  thank  you  for  attending  oiu'  break- 
fast this  morning. 


GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS  DEAL- 
ING WITH  U.S.  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  valuable  series  of  official  Govern- 
ment documents  is  that  dealing  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Over  the  years,  these  documents  have 
provided  scholars  and  other  interested 
persons  detailed  knowledge  of  the  issues 
and  actions  which  have  guided  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

The  Department  of  State  is  responsible 
for  collecting  and  publishing  these  docu- 
ments. In  carrying  out  this  responsibil- 
ity, the  Department  has  used  the  counsel 
of  distinguished  scholars  in  coordinating 
the  publication  of  the  foreign  relations 
series.  The  members  of  the  1966  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were: 

Dr.  William  W.  Bishop,  Jr.,  chairman. 
1966.  professor  of  law.  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ferrell,  professor  of  his- 
tory, Indiana  University. 

Dr.  Stanley  D.  Metzger,  professor  of 
law,  Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Dr.  Philip  E.  Mosely.  director,  Euro- 
pean Institute.  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Osgood,  director,  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research,  school  of  advanced  interna- 
tional studies,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president, 
Stanford  University,  California. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Stewart,  professor  of  in- 
ternational law  and  organization, 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University. 

Several  years  ago.  members  of  this  ad- 
visory committee  recommended  a  more 
orderly  process  in  publishing  this  series 
which,  in  the  members'  views  had  "fsdlen 
into  serious  disarray."  They  suggested 
that  all  volumes  be  released  20  years  be- 
hind currency.  This  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable manner  in  which  to  make  these 
documents  available  to  the  public.  If 
there  are  exceptions,  they  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  publishing  a  series  at  an 
earlier  date.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  "Documents  on  Germany  1944-61," 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  privileged  to  release  as  a  com- 
mittee print.  Indeed,  these  "docu- 
ments" have  proven  to  be  so  profitable 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  re- 
quested the  committee  to  authorize  the 
revision  and  updating  of  this  publication. 
I  have  informed  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  committee  would  be  happy 
to  cooperate  in  this  venture. 

Similar  volumes  on  China  are  available 
through  the  year  1943.  Documents  for 
the  years  1944-49  have  been  prepared, 
but  a  decision  made  10  years  ago  has 
prevented  their  release. 

Because  of  the  vast  interest  which  the 
United  States  has  in  Asia  at  the  present 
time,  and  because  of  the  dramatic  events 


which  are  now  taking  place  in  mainland 
China,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  all  of  us  if  the  documents  on  postwar 
United  States-China  relations  were  made 
available.  At  the  very  least,  publication 
of  the  papers  for  the  years  1944-46  would 
be  consistent  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
advisory  committee  which  was  charged 
by  the  State  Department  to  recommend 
procedures  for  the  Historical  Office  to 
follow.  It  would,  of  course,  aid  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  during  our  review  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  as  a 
great  power. 

Perhaps  the  release  of  these  documents 
from  another  period  will  help  us  forget 
our  present  troubles,  or  at  least  see  them 
with  a  different  perspective. 


FAMILY   PLANNING   SERVICES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  to  learn  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  intends  to  terminate 
or  substantially  cut  back  family  plan- 
ning services  which  had  been  made  avail- 
able to  some  200,000  poor  people  in  24 
States.  A  survey  made  public  today  by 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Population 
Indicates  that  the  reduction  In  GEO 
funds  will  directly  curtail  three-fifths  of 
the  family  planning  projects  which  had 
been  established  in  local  neighborhoods 
under  community  action  programs. 

The  President's  National  Crime  Com- 
mission has  called  for  programs  to  In- 
sure availability  of  family  planning  as- 
sistance as  a  prime  means  for  combat- 
ing crime.  The  Commission  recognized 
that  unwanted  children,  whom  parents 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support,  lead 
almost  inevitably  to  rising  crime  rates. 
The  war  against  crime  is  not,  of  course, 
the  only  reason  to  support  availability 
of  family  planning  assistance.  But  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  findings  of  the 
Crime  Commission,  it  seems  incredible 
that  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  discard  the  family  planning 
programs  which  have  only  recently  been 
Instituted. 

I  was  also  disturbed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message  on  health  and 
education  did  not  mention  family  plan- 
ning assistance  programs.  In  the  last 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  finance  voluntary 
family  planning  programs.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  assured 
me  that  the  purpose  of  my  legislation 
would  be  accomplished  under  the  ad- 
ministration-sponsored Comprehensive 
Health  Services  Act.  In  a  letter  to  me. 
Under  Secretary  Cohen  stated: 

In  the  field  of  family  planning,  our  pres- 
ent plans  contemplate  ^20  million  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
$30  minion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

To  Insure  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams Initiated  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  administration  should 
consider  using  these  promised  HEW 
funds. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  family  plan- 
ning programs  throughout  the  world,  the 
President  declared  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message : 
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The  time  for  rhetoric  has 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is 
we  must  get  on  with  the  Job 
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Termination  or  curtailment  of  the 
family  planning  assistance  programs 
initiated  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  hardly  an  auspiciojus  begin- 
ning in  implementing  this  Presidential 
directive.     I 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  WYOMING 
STATE  LEGISLATURE  ON  THE 
KILLING  OF  ELK  IN  VELLOW- 
STONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
context  of  debate  on  the  recurring 
slaughter  of  elk  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  house  joint  memorial  of  the 
recently  concluded  Wyoming  State  Leg- 
islature. The  memorial,  bearing  40  sig- 
natures, asks  that  the  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pass  such  laws  and  j  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  necessary  tb  prohibit 
the  wanton  killing  of  elk  by  piirk  rang- 
ers in  Yellowstone  National  Pirk." 

As  the  Nation  knows,  the  killing  of  elk 
is  continuing  in  Yellowstone  Pa^k,  despite 
agreements  entered  into  4  years  ago  that 
alternatives  would  be  found,  atid  despite 
a  3 -year  period  free  of  killingt  but  free 
also  of  any  ongoing  range  management 
plan  which  might  serve  as  an  a(lternative 
to  slaughter.  | 

As  the  magnificent  elk  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  fall  before  th^  rifles  of 
park  rangers,  I  ask  that  thei  words  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Leglslatiuie  be  read. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

House  Joint  Mzmorial  12 
(Introduced  by  Chuck  Morrlsdn.  Alan  K. 
Simpson.  Hoble  Williams,  Steve  Mfcjhanovich. 
Louis  Boschetto,  Adrian  W.  Reynolds,  Allen 
E.    Campbell,    Bob   J.    Burnett.    taVerne    C. 
Boal.  Nels  J.  Smith,  D.  Hubbardj  Walter  B. 
Estes.    Harry    H.    Schaefer.    Jamfes    D.    Van 
Velzor.   John   R.   Smyth,    Edwin   H.    White- 
head. Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Arthur  !L.  Buck,  E. 
E.  Lonabaugh,  June  Boyle.  WUlla^  F.  Craft. 
George  W.  Hufsmlth,  Lawrence  iA.  Yonkee. 
O.   R.   Bud   Dally,   Elton   Trowbridge,   Alton 
"Tony"   Butterfleld,   W.    H.   Bud*.   Franklin 
Mockler,  Newell  B.  Sargent,  Jamfcs  Q.  Kelly. 
Alfred  T.  Graham.  Fred  F.  Kllfofr.  Clyde  W. 
Kurtz.  Marvin  E.  Emrlch,  WarrenlA.  Morton. 
Ralph    Urblgklt,    Wm.    A.    Megeath,    Leon 
Keith,  Floyde  Pease,  Earl  K.  Patfeons.) 
A   Joint   memorial   memorlallzln|   the   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  anc|  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  with  reference  jto  the  kill- 
ing of  elk  within  the  boundatles  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  by  Pairk  Rangers 
Whereas,   the  animals   that  range  within 
the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  constitute  a  part 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Wyoming;   and 
Whereas,  the  natural  resources  bt  the  State 
of  Wyoming  should  be  utilized  t0  the  great- 
est good  of  the  people  of  the  St^te  of  Wyo- 
ming and  of  the  United  States  bf  America; 
and 

Whereas,  the  slaughter  of  elk  In  the  past 
in  Yellowstone  National  Pari,  by  park 
rangers  was  a  gross  waste  of  a  natural  re- 
source as  aforesaid:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wvomlng.  the 
Senate  of  said  Legislature  concurring,  me- 
morialized the  Congress  of  the  Uplted  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pass 
such  laws  and  prescribe  such  legislation  as 


cleaily  passed,      necessary  to  prohibit  the  wanton  killing  of 
here,  and     elk  by  park  rangers  In  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  and 

Whereas,  the  slaughter  of  elk  In  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  by  park  rangers  Is  again 
contemplated  without  regard  to  said  me- 
morial. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  Senate  of  such  Legislature 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  be  and 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  pass  such  laws 
and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  wanton  killing  of  elk  by 
the  park  rangers  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  has  been  the  practice  In  the  past  to 
permit  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  trap  and 
transplant  the  animals  to  other  areas  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  If  trapping  and  transplanting  practices 
do  not  give  the  necessary  reductions,  to  per- 
mit the  hunting  of  such  animals  in  remote 
areas  of  the  park. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  United  States  Senator  Gale  W. 
McGee,  United  States  Senator  Clitford  P. 
Hansen,  and  Representative  in  Congress,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison. 


SMALL  SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  William  H.  Tucker,  in  a  re- 
cent news  conference,  indicated  that 
small  shipments  corvstltute  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  transportation 
today. 

It  is  not  only  small  shippers,  but  also 
those  they  serve  that  must  bear  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  any  failure  to  provide 
service  to  this  important  area  of  trans- 
portation. The  small  shipment  problem 
affects  those  seeking  to  ship  and  those 
seeking  to  buy  goods  possessing  such 
characteristics  as  low  density,  light 
weight,  odd  size  or  shape,  and  fragile 
composition.  It  affects  shippers  and 
consumers  in  smaller  suburban  and  rural 
communities.  Further,  it  affects  those 
who  seek  to  ship  small  quantities  wheth- 
er they  be  a  parent  sending  a  gift  to  a 
son  at  school  or  a  small  furniture  dealer 
seeking  to  obtain  a  replacement  lamp- 
shade for  a  customer. 

The  failure  to  solve  the  small  ship- 
ment problem  ultimately  costs  the  con- 
sumer both  in  difficulty  in  obtaining 
certain  merchandise  and  in  the  purchase 
price  he  pays. 

In  a  recent  speech  entitled  "Small 
Shipments — the  Nature  of  the  Problem," 
ICC  Chairman  Tucker  thoughtfully 
analyzed  the  challenge  involved  in  meet- 
ing the  small  shipments  problems,  and 
suggested  ways  in  which  it  can  be  re- 
solved. He  points  out  that  the  bill  re- 
quested by  the  Commission,  S.  751,  which 
I  introduced  on  January  31,  1967,  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  should  provide  a 
weapon  to  deal,  in  part,  at  least  with 
this  situation,  but  it  surely  will  not  alone 
resolve  the  problem.  Chairman  Tucker 
points  to  the  definite  need  for  innovative 
efforts  by  carriers  and  shippers  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  handling  small  ship- 
ments and  for  imaginative  rate  propos- 
als to  implement  these  efforts.    In  his 


opinion  the  key  to  making  progress  Is  a 
recommitment  by  common  carriers  to 
the  basic  concept  of  service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Chairman 
Tucker  delivered  on  February  10.  1967, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, regular  common  carrier  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions. Inc.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Small  SHtPMENrs:  The  Nature  of  the 
Problem 

(Remarks  of  William  H.  Tucker,  chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc,  Feb. 
10.  1967) 

Few  problems  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion have  been  given  more  diagnosis — and 
less  remedy — than  the  small  shipments  prob- 
lem. 

The  dispute  over  the  adequacy  of  service 
available  at  reasonable  rates  for  shipments 
moving  in  relatively  small  quantities  has 
been  accurately,  if  futilely,  characterized  as 
both  chronic  and  critical.  But  despite  the 
general  consensus  on  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  little  has  been 
done  to  define  it  in  precise  terms  and  gener- 
ate appropriate  solutions. 

This  morning,  I  will  touch  upon  some  of 
the  primary  considerations  which  must  be 
faced  if  we  are  to  get  a  navigating  "fix"  upon 
the  small  shipment  problem.  I  do  so  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  your  fine 
organization  and  its  Individual  members  will 
actively  join  with  the  commission  in  our 
efforts  to  thoroughly  identify  all  aspects  of 
the  problem,  and  develop  and  apply  equi- 
table solutions. 

Small  shipments  are  generally  thought  of 
as  those  weighing  less  than  10,000  pounds— 
the  Commission's  statistical  zone  for  LTL 
and  LCL  shipments — and  frequently  pos- 
sessing such  "undesirable"  transport  char- 
acteristics as  low  density,  light  weight,  odd 
size  or  shape  and  fragile  comfxisltlon. 
Within  this  weight  range,  are  found  several 
levels  of  trafHc  as  well  as  several  levels  of 
problems. 

For  instance,  the  bulk  of  shipments  weigh- 
ing up  to  50  pounds  is  handled  by  parcel 
post,  by  United  Parcel  Service,  REA  Express, 
and  by  bus  express.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tinct pricing  and  service  characteristics  of 
each  of  these  operations,  and  because  of 
their  dedication  to  this  particular  type  of 
traffic,  many  of  the  difficulties  frequently 
claimed  by  shippers  of  heavier  "small  ship- 
ments" do  not  confront  users  eligible  for 
these  services.  On  the  other  hand,  shippers 
may  encounter  other  kinds  of  difficulties  in 
the  movement  of  small  shipment  traffic  in 
this  low  weight  range.  For  example,  UPS, 
which  has  a  50-pound  shipping  limitation, 
win  make  dally  pickup  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  weekly  charge  to  shippers.  Bus  companies 
provide  regular  schedules  between  major 
cities,  but  they  may  offer  no  freight  pickup 
or  delivery  service. 

Between  the  "under  50-pound"  class  of 
traffic  and  the  10.000-pound  per  shipment, 
.  of  course,  lies  the  bulk  of  small  shipment 
traffic.  Freight  forwarders,  air  carriers, 
trucks,  trains,  and  REA — all  may  handle 
traffic  in  this  category.  We  know  that  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  overlap  and  duplication 
among  the  service  areas  of  these  carriers,  but 
our  detailed  Information  in  this  matter  l« 
only  rudimentary. 

Today's  commercial  markets,  with  their 
emphasis  on  inventory  buying,  manufactur- 
er's schedules,  and  new  lightweight  mer- 
chandise, have  Increased  the  need  for  small, 
fast  and  frequent  shipments.    Despite  this, 
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the  growth  in  total  volume  of  small  ship- 
ment traffic  moving  by  interstate  regulated 
carriers  has  been  Insignificant  since  1946. 

Increased  utilization  of  piggybacking,  con- 
tainerization,  shipper  associations,  and  rate 
incentives  for  consolidation  of  traffic  account 
only  m  part  for  the  static  picture  of  small 
shipment  traffic  moving  by  regulated  carriers. 
It  is  indisputable  that  private  carriage  has 
taken  much  of  this  traffic.  Indeed,  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  the  number  of  private 
carriers  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  general  failure  of  regulated  common 
carriers  to  provide  adequate  service  for  LTL 
and  tC?L*shipments.  Furthermore,  a  private 
carrier  handling  its  own  small  shipments 
probably  has  no  good  reason  to  tender  its 
truckload  traffic  to  a  common  carrier. 

Comparisons  of  small  shipment  volume  by 
different  regulated  modes  are  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  vaiious  ways  In  which  report>. 
ing  systems  have  been  developed.  Class  I 
motor  carriers  of  general  freight,  with  1965 
LTL  traffic  of  74.2  mlHion  tons  and  $3  billion 
of  revenues  have  by  far  the  highest  totals. 
Class  I  railroads  showed  declines  to  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  and  $51.3  million  revenues  from 
LCL  traffic  In  1965.  Individual  forwarders 
with  more  than  $100,000  annual  revenues 
handled  4  million  tons  or  16.1  million  ship- 
ments In  1965,  earning  $459.3  million  of  reve- 
nues. REA  reported  66.9  million  shipments. 
or  more  than  four  times  those  of  the  for- 
warders, but  lower  toUl  revenuss,  of  $430.4 
million  for  the  year. 

Small  shipment  traffic,  with  Its  relatively 
greater  handling  and  documentation  re- 
quirements, obviously  involves  certain  high- 
er cotts  to  carriers.  This  Is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  Increased  cost  of  labor  over 
the  last  several  years.  The  carriers  have 
responded  to  this  Increased  cost  by  incor- 
porating In  their  tariffs  surcharges  and  high 
.mWiftifim  charges  per  shipment.  As  a  re- 
sult, motor  carrier  LTL  revenue  rose  almost 
50  percent  In  1965  above  the  1960  figure, 
while  LTL  tonnage  increased  about  30  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

While  the  ratio  of  transportntlon  cost  to 
the  value  of  the  commodity  shipped  is  several 
times  higher  for  this  traffic  than  for  truck- 
load  traffic,  it  ic  not  always  clear  whether 
existing  rate  levels  adequately  reflect  the 
cost  of  service.  It  is  here  then  that  the 
Commission,  In  Its  role  of  economic  regula- 
tor, must  decide  whether  emphasis  on  cost 
as  a  criterion  in  determining  reasonable  rates 
for  small  shipment  traffic  will  bring  about 
an  equitable  result  for  the  shippers,  who 
need  adequate  service:  for  the  carriers,  who 
in  the  face  of  fierce  competition  must  main- 
tain sufficient  operating  revenues  to  stimu- 
late Industry  growth;  and  for  tr.e  consuming 
public,  which  ultimately  bears  the  burden 
of  Increased  rates. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  encouragement  of 
adequate  small  shipment  service  may  require 
higher  charges  In  certain  situations — al- 
though, obviously,  the  specific  facts  of  each 
proposal  must  be  examined  on  their  own 
merits.  Regulatory  pressure  on  carriers  to 
provide  better  service  at  existing  rates  is  only 
part  of  an  answer.  With  the  increased  and 
strenuous  opposition  by  shippers  to  Increases 
In  charges  proposed  by  the  carriers  in  recent 
years,  has  come  an  Intensification  in  the 
curtailment  of  service  on  this  traffic.  Where 
these  trends  may  lead  is  not  encouraging  to 
contemplate.  But  it  is  certain  that  more 
cooperative  efforts  between  carriers  and  ship- 
pers must  be  stimulated  if  this  type  of  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  upgraded. 

Because  volume  traffic  ordinarily  generates 
greater  profits,  many  motor  carriers  are  in- 
creasingly closing  through  routes  and  can- 
celling Joint  rates  for  other  traffic,  discourag- 
ing the  tender  of  small  shipments,  "lacking" 
appropriate  equipment,  and  finding  other 
reasons  for  not  providing  the  service  required 
by  small  shippers.  The  statutory  authority 
which    the    Commission    haa    recently    re- 


quested the  90th  Congress  to  enact— to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  ' — should  provide  a  weapon  to 
deal.  In  part,  at  least,  with  this  situation, 
but  It  surely  wlU  not  alone  resolve  the 
problem. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  In  this  area  for 
Innovative  efforts  by  carriers  and  shippers  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  small  ship- 
ments— and  for  Imaginative  rate  proposals 
to  Implement  these  efforts.  For  one  exam- 
ple, In  an  E.C.M.C.A.  tariff  -  presently  in  ef- 
fect the  shipper  Is  charged  truckload  or  vol- 
ume rates  on  consolidated  shipments  from 
origins  in  New  York  to  either  of  two  distri- 
bution points  In  Ohio.  The  shipper  makes  out 
the  bills  of  lading  and  Independently  ar- 
ranges for  transportation  from  the  distribu- 
tion point  to  final  destination.  The  result 
is  a  combination  of  standard  line  haul  truck- 
ing and  specialized  small-shipment  short- 
haul  trucking  that  has  great  potential  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  all  concerned. 

Increased  cooperation  between  shippers 
and  carriers  on  the  treatment  of  small  ship- 
ments Is  certain  to  yield  beneficial  results. 
In  packaging  and  documentation,  there  are 
wide  possibilities  for  improvements  which 
will  result  In  better  service  at  lower  costs. 
Certainly  situations  which  require  individual 
treatment  of  packages  at  the  teminals.  such 
as  multiple  unmarked  packages  sent  under 
a  single  bill  of  lading  marked  "see  manifest 
for  breakdown,"  can  be  avoided. 

Apart  from  a  consideration  of  whether  rates 
are  unreasonable  or  prejudicial.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  complexities  of  the  present  rate 
structure  applicable  to  small  shipments  tend 
to  make  It  difficult  for  the  small  shipper  to 
determine  the  appropriate  charges  without 
the  assistance  of  a  tariff  expert.  Measures 
to  simplify  this  present  rate  structure,  which 
has  developed  unsystematlcally  over  the 
years  In  response  to  various  competitive  and 
non-competltlve  stimuli,  appear  highly  ap- 
propriate and  necessary. 

Along  this  same  line,  a  re\'lew  of  the  rele- 
vant freight  classifications  to  assure  that 
the  factors  of  density  and  value  are  applied 
consistently  to  all  Items  In  determining  the 
proper  class  is  a  clear  necessity,  if  pricing 
Is  to  be  equitable. 

Various  developments  in  consolidating 
LCL  shipments  as  for  example,  TOFC  and 
contalnerizatlon.  and  lower  aggregate  and 
multi-pickup  rates,  are  providing  service  at 
a  lower  cost  to  the  volume  shipper  or  to  sev- 
eral contiguous  shippers  who  are  able  to 
pool  their  traffic.  But  many  Individual 
shippers  are  unable  to  benefit  from  these 
reduced  rates  because  of  their  location  In 
small  towns  or  suburban  locations — and  this 
fact  raises  serious  policy  considerations 
reaching  beyond  the  scope  of  transportation 
alone,  as  former  Commissioner  Freas  has 
noted.'  The  tendency  of  some  types  of  rate 
reductions  to  encourage  the  growth  of  larger 
and  larger  shipping  centers,  in  fact,  tran- 
scends the  problem  of  competition  between 
carriers.  It  reaches  Into  a  range  of  broader 
social  questions  which  will  require  the  con- 
tinuing scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

The  plight  and  number  of  small  shippers 
who,  because  of  their  location  away  from 
major  terminal  areas  and  their  lack  of  traf- 
fic volume,  have  serious  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing adequate  transportation,  will  be  In- 
creased with  the  greater  availability  of  the 
national  system  of  Interstate  Highways. 
This  system,  providing  a  network  of  modern 
surface  arteries  linking  the  major  popula- 
tion centers,  may  induce  motor  carriers  to 
by-pass  off-route  conununltles  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 


Resolution  of  this  aspect  of  the  small  ship- 
ments dilemma  Is  vital  not  only  to  the  small 
shipper  but  to  the  carriers — and,  of  course, 
to  the  public  which  has  come  to  depend  on 
the  Nation's  system  of  regulated  common 
carriage. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  subject, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
problem  cut  across  the  entire  range  of  the 
Commission's  responsibilities,  a  special 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee  of  three 
Conunissloners  Is  now  conducting  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  situation.  The  mission 
of  this  Committee  is  to  sift  through  all 
pertinent  Ideas  that  have  been  put  forth  for 
Improving  the  Commission's  response  to  this 
perplexing  problem;  and.  In  light  of  Its 
analysts  of  the  total  situation,  to  recommend 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  Commission  a  de- 
tailed course  of  action  for  the  future.  Its 
work  should  provide  a  firm  basis  for  progress 
in  finding  needed  solutions. 

A  recent  editorial  In  Traffic  World  posed 
the  question  of  whether  a  common  carrier 
has  a  responsibility  to  transport  traffic  where 
the  rates  are  such  that  he  will  not  make  a 
profit.  Accepting  the  principle  that  rights 
are  accompanied  by  concomitant  responsi- 
bilities, it  follows  that  when  the  Commission 
grants  a  carrier.  In  response  to  his  request, 
a  certificate  granting  him  certain  operating 
rights  and  stating  that  he  Is  fit,  willing  and 
able  to  serve  the  public,  the  carrier  has 
unavoidable  obligations  to  perform  this 
service. 

The  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  seriously  discussing  whether  a  common 
carrier's  obligation  to  offer  adequate  service 
is  contingent  on  his  ability  to  make  a  profit 
certainly  emphasizes  a  real  need  for  a  re- 
commitment by  common  carriers  to  the  basic 
concept  of  service  to  the  public.  This  U 
the  key  to  the  small  shipment  problem  and 
It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  govern- 
ment policy  or  program.  You  alone  are  able 
to  deal  with  this  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

It  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  but  only 
when  common  carriers  recognize  their  obli- 
gations to  the  public  and  act  accordingly 
vrtll  we  see  progress  made  in  the  area  of 
small  shipments.  In  closing,  let  me  say  I 
am  certain  you  will  accept  this  challenge 
and  prove  equal  to  the  task. 


>  S.  751.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967). 

~-  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Association, 
Rules  Tariff  35Q,  MF-ICC  A293.  Item  305-10. 

» See  the  excellent  analysis  of  this  problem 
by  Commissioner  Freas  before  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference,  May  18,  1965. 


LUNCHEON  HONORS  VOTER  WHO 
CAST  SYMBOLIC  25  MILLIONTH 
VOTE  IN  NATIONAL  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS BOARD  ELECTIONS; 
AFL-CIO'S  GEORGE  MEANY,  NAMS 
WILLIAM  MAY;  AND  EIAS  JAMES 
SECREST  ARE  SPEAKERS;  SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH  PRESIDES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  this  forum  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was  the 
leader  of  an  appropriate  and  meritorious 
discussion  of  events  scheduled  for  today 
in  connection  with  observing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  25  millionth  ballot  cast  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
elections. 

I  report  on  the  luncheon  held  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  with  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  as 
the  cohosts,  honoring  Leonard  P. 
Scheno,  of  Carteret,  N.J.,  the  25  mil- 
lionth voter,  and  his  employers,  the 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Co.,  Woodbridge, 
N.J..  plant. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  ha^e  shared 
with  the  junior  Senator  fronn  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  Representative  Carl 
Perkins  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  EducJ  tion  and 
Labor,  and  Representative  William 
Ayers,  ranking  minority  memaer  of  the 
House  committee,  responsibility  for  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  luncheor .  I  wish 
especially  to  commend  Chairman  Frank 
W.  McCulloch  and  Sam  Zagoria  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Bbard  and 
members  of  their  staff  for  thiir  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  the  luncheon 
and  other  events  in  todays  23  millionth 
NLRB  elections  voter  celebralpon 

Appropriate  remarks  werei  made  by 
Chairman  Hill.  Senator  Pi^uty.  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senktor  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  CasiI.  and  by  Repre- 
senUtive  Artiis  Honored  fuesU  In- 
cluded Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B  Trombrtdge  UnUer  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Jamm  J  R«-yrK>lda. 
former  hTLRB  Chairman  Judfe  J  War- 
ren Madden  NLRB  Chalrm4n  UcCul- 
lorh  and  member  Zagonaj  as  **U 
aa  MLRB  Omrnnl  CouMd  Ainold  Ord- 

for  th*  lunr 
ttm   onrUamr   tt 

Uw  miiinw 

•  amrlT     Janw^  L>    Hm—t. 
vwcwUv*  vie*  niiiliiiM  9l  UirJRlMtrontr 

the  kn^cto 
T    May    Htauinait  aMi 
«Aa«e  a4  Aawrieaa  Caa  Co 

■MA  «<  U»  tAdU 

<«r  ot  the  Mallofia;  %u'v«^Ca4   '■*  Manu 


secret  ballot  elections  for  working  men  and 
women.  We  anticipate,  too,  that  they  will 
emphasize  what  such  elections  have  meant 
to  workers.  We  call  it  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
designation  frequently  used  In  referring  to 
the   National   Labor   Relations   Act. 

It  was  enacted  during  my  second  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was  a 
time  when  our  nation's  economy,  quite 
frankly.  wa«  very  sick  The  working  men 
and  women  of  America  were  handicapped 
and  distraught  by  heavy  unemployment: 
they  were  low  In  material  possessions:  they 
were  low  in  spirit.  Some  even  began  to  have 
doubts  about  the  soundness  of  our  economic 
system  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens lacked  confidence,  dignity,  hope 

The  Wagner  Act  was  one  of  several  far- 
reacblng  bills  which  were  proposed,  discussed 
and  voted  on  as  we  attempted  to  bring  this 
country's  economy  bsck  to  robustness  and 
prove  that  democrscy  and  s  free  enterprise 
system  could  withstand  depression  and  re- 
cover from  it  In  providing  by  law  the  secret 
ballot  melh3d  for  determining  whether  work- 
era  desired  union  repreaenution.  we  In  Con- 
grsM  w«re  coatinulng  in  the  path  uf  demo- 
crauc  tradition  Kvenu  of  subsequent  yesr* 
bave  proven  (hat  tiM  pUn  was  s  guod  one 

The  SI  rsfioiuU  oAcw  of  tt»e  NLRB  bsv* 
•  uparrlaad  atore  tiUB  SOOOOO  elscuoSM  (or 
35  BkiUloa  worhsrs  u>  >«srrl—  s  fre*  rlscMe* 
t>t  rastiac  s  men*.  h*lie(      Useeeit  siAUaUcs 


MsMtf  riMSf  •««  «<  ••«  elcrti  

la  fact    aa  the  siir^s    M  pt  rvat   <M   ta* 
■  iHiMs     mtmum*     *rtMs;;)     cmt 
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At  our  annual  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
ference last  year  among  our  guest  speakers 
were  the  Chairman  of  NLRB,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
and  Assistant  General  Counsel  Thomas  V/. 
Kennedy.  Following  their  talks,  the  speak- 
ers answered  questions. 

This  is  typical  of  the  approach  of  our  In- 
dtistrlal  Relations  Department  to  both  our 
relationship  to  Government  and  oiu  con- 
sideration of  labor-management  problems. 
It  also  follows  the  pattern  of  our  whole  As- 
sociation which  as  long  ago  as  1934  recog- 
nlzed  the  desirability,  If  not  necessity,  of  es- 
tablishing day-to-day  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  Government  departments  and 
agencies  whose  responsibilities  Include  some 
form  of  regulatory  control  of  the  electronics 
Industry 

Several  years  ago  EIA  established  a  pattern 
of  holding  one  of  lu  three  annual  member- 
ship conferences  In  Washington  at  which  the 
principal  theme  would  be  better  understand- 
ing between  Government  and  Industry  This 
conference  which  wU!  be  held  this  month 
Is  addrt— »d  by  numerous  Oovernment  ofll. 
rials  and  murh  time  U  devoted  to  ■  rvrir* 
of  propcMd  teclslatlon  and  Oovernjnent  a<. 
tions  of  direct  conc»m  to  electronics  maav- 
fsrturvrs  A  hl»Ml€ht  of  U>e  ronferenrt  is 
ttve  annual  OoTernJoent-lndustrv   Dinref 

In  all  nf  owr  ronsMevst-oos  ot  Oorvra- 
■Msit-lnMliiry  pmaieaia  •«  try  Arrt  tr>  fM 
Um  tmett  snd  UM«  to  farm  «Mr  pM<«lnil  t^m 
tit  Mas  stoo  ■»««•■  rMllstir  •fprslast  •! 
■l«»Uaa  sad  «Im  war«»MMtT  ul  ••« 
ua< 
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tears   ago   when    ttw  KLJtB   was  establUi.Ml 


Many  things  have  been  achieved  that 
would  have  seemed  Impossible  in  1935. 

The  Wagner  act  was  passed  In  a  period  of 
industrial  strife.  That  strife  Involved  some 
of  the  best-known  and  most  powerful  corpo- 
rations in  America.  Their  names  were  in  the 
headlines — and  in  the  reports  of  the  NLRB. 

Today,  except  for  routine  representation 
elections  at  new  plants,  a  great  many  of 
these  corporations  are  seldom  mentioned  In 
labor  board  proceedings.  Their  executives 
»nd  their  attorneys  are  strangers  in  the  re- 
gional offlces  of  the  board. 

Today  they  solve  their  problems  through 
collective  bargaining. 

This  Is  clear  evidence  that  truly  responsi- 
ble employers  have  come  to  accept  unionism 
ind  collective  bargaining  as  a  normal  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life — and  a  good 
vay.  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  workers. 

They  have  discovered  that  union  organlza- 
Uon  cf  their  workers  Is  not  a  threat  to  their 
exutence  While  a  union  contract  may  raise 
wages  and  fringe  benefits,  while  It  may  limit 
the  unrestricted  right  of  management  to  set 
rates  or  impose  dlMipllrt«.  It  h*s  advantagM 
«ttlch-to  wise  rmplof-ers  -are  worth  this 
mbUI  pric* 

Their  warfc-forc«.  b^lng  more  •erure.  will 
W  mtr*  stable  and  mot*  produrtlre 

Ortevsrcaa  will  be  r«pr«pd  (o  the  light  oT 
it^in  and  to  rsvolutlon  rather  than  grnw 
Md  faster  in  darK:)«a*  and  twt 

TW  ilgliijii   VIM  is  wtUlag  to  trrap  lUs 
wiHsrifHaa    «r     at    bMt      p»%»rm»tmtt 
mt»    sad    xrspi    eakytavaas    at    fr«s    a« 
MtMfs  with  all  tiM  duatty  tiMt 

IN*  *  -Mmruvi 

tta*  fan  toy  ^  «f  Maalatar*  a  •  graai  ar- 
k«    •«   U 

Art 

««  la  tlM 
mt  mm  r—a ed  t*  afcasnim  «as 
ml  la*    lmlt-mmf}0i   sad 
Arts      •»«•»  mr  ir«-,«  tia** 
i/     aalaw   laAw   pra^txas      tamm  atia   a«- 

«....c  rmpio)£i«  uio-t  tuiioa  utt)   nvr  tin.pU 


Obviously  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
meet  this  problem — to  make  the  farm  worker 
a  flrst-class  Industrial  cltlz  n. 

The  second  example  relates  to  the  contin- 
uing, calculated  and  concerted  violation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  certain 
employers  and  groups  of  employers,  including 
some  very  large  corporations. 

This  deliberate  law-breaking  Is  primarily 
Identified  vrtth  the  south,  particularly  the 
southern  textile  Industry.  But  It  can  be 
found  In  other  sections,  too. 

The  behavior  of  these  employers  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  filed  against 
employers  In  fiscal  1966  Involved  the  dis- 
charge  of   workers   for   union   activity. 

This  not  only  Indicates  a  widespread  dis- 
regard for  the  law.  It  also  reveals  a  total 
lack  of  humane  regard  for  workers  and  their 
families 

Even  as  we  meet  today  to  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  In  labor-management 
affairs.  In  scores  of  benighted  communities 
there  are  active  vigilante  groups  in  action 
dedicated  to  prevent  or  destroy  union  or- 
ganization 

Theae  groups  include  merchants  and  bank- 
ers. clerg)men  and  editors  ma)ora  and 
sheriffs  following  ibe  lead  of  the  dominant 
industrial  interasts  in  the  roa>muntt>  Theae 
are  oft*a  the  saats  rt«.>  leaders  whu  helped 
to  lur*  run«ws>  plants  from  '•rganlsaO  In- 
diwtrtai  arass  bt  peovMlaf  roatfrw  pUat 
atsa  sad  biMMia^    Ra«nrad  br  t*s 


nomic  benefits  as  may  flow  from  the  LMRA." 

We  share  Judge  Leedon's  view.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  attitudes  be  descrlt>ed  are  not 
limited  to  the  south  or  to  to  the  textile 
Industry. 

In  a  statement  before  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  the  present  NLRB  Chairman  Prank  Mc- 
Culloch noted  that  employer  unfair  labor 
practices  were  Involved  in  almost  82 '7  of  the 
hearings  before  trial  examiners  the  previous 
year.     He  then  commented : 

"The  doubling  of  our  caseload  In  the  short 
span  of  eight  years,  much  of  it  relating  to 
clearly  understood  provlslotu  of  the  law.  evi- 
dences a  regrettable  uiiwlllingneas  of  some 
to  accept  the  basic  teneu  of  the  law  .  . 
Too  many  people  flout  the  national  labor  pol- 
icy which  you.  the  Congress,  have  established 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people.      .  . 

"The  rising  level  of  the  board's  workload 
demonstrates  to  us  thst  the  national  labor 
policy  still  meets  determined  cbailei^e  and 
resistance   in   some  qusrters  " 

One  retnsdy  for  all  this  would  be  more 
adequate  penalties  on  the  deliberate  law- 
breakers  The  NLBB  has  baen  moving  In 
this  dlrscuon  even  undar  the  praaent  stat- 
ute and  we  hope  It  will  MMve  fartbar  But 
ultimately  there  may  be  s  ttead  for  rhanga* 
In  the  law  itaalf 

Msaawtalla    aiuch    reuM 
If    Miplii|Sfi    abo   have    xoptad 
•ad    aoltoctlva    barsatatac     »aip««i|sfi 

•re   pe— sat   today      wvuM   mfut^tj 
sad    pmmtrtf    dMaaaariata    U 
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The  time  for  rhetOTlc  haa  clearly  pasaeil 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is  here,  am 
we  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

Termination    or   curtailment    of    the 
family    plarming    assistance    prograns 
initiated  under  the  Economic  Opporti 
nity  Act  is  liardly  an  auspicious  beg 
ning  in  implementing  this  Presidentl|il 
directive. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  WYO.NDNO 
STATE  LEGISLATURE  ON  THE 
KILLING  OF  ELK  IN  YELLOVV - 
STONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HANSEH^.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
context  of  debate  on  the  recurrirg 
slaughter  of  elk  in  Yellowstone  Nation:  il 
Park.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  tie 
Record  a  house  joint  memorial  of  tlie 
recently  concluded  Wyoming  State  Lei: 
islature.  The  memorial,  bearing  40  sic 
natures,  asks  that  the  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pass  such  laws  and  prescril»e 
such  regulations  as  necessary  to  prohit  It 
the  wanton  killing  of  elk  by  park  ran^ 
ers  in  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

As  the  Nation  knows,  the  killing  of  e 
is  continuing  in  Yellowstone  Park,  despDte 
agreements  entered  into  4  years  ago  thut 
alternatives  would  be  found,  and  despi  ;e 
a  3 -year  period  free  of  killing:  but  frse 
also  of  any  ongoing  range  managemeit 
plan  which  might  serve  as  an  alternati  'e 
to  slaughter. 

As  the  magnificent  elk  of  Yellowstoi  le 
National  Park  fall  before  the  rifles  Jf 
park  rangers,  I  ask  that  the  words  af 
the  Wyoming  State  Legislature  be  read. 
The'-e  being  no  objection,  the  memj- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  > 
ORD.  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  12 
(Introduced   by  Chuck  Morrison.  AInn   K. 
Simpson,  Hoble  Williams.  Steve  Majhanovli  ;h. 
Louis  Boschetto,  Adrian  W.  Reynolds.  Allen 
E     Campbell,    Bob    J.    Burnett,    LaVerne    C. 
Boal.  Nels  J.  Smith,  D.  Hubbard.  Walter  B. 
Hastes.    Harry    H.    Schaefer.    James    D.    Van 
Velzor.   John   R.    Smyth.    Edwin   H.    Whl  «- 
head,  Thomas  J.  Carroll.  Arthur  L.  Buck,  E. 
E.  Lonabaugh.  June  Boyle.  William  P.  Cn  ft, 
George  W.  Hufsmlth,  Lawrence  A.  Yonkee. 
O.   R.   Bud   Dally,   Elton   Trowbridge,    All  on 
"Tony"   Butterfl'eld,   W.    H.   Budd,   Franklin 
Mockier,  Newell  B.  Sargent,  James  Q.  Ke  ly, 
Alfred  T.  Graham,  Fred  f.  KUfoy.  Clyde  W. 
Kurtz,  Marvin  E.  Emrlch,  Warren  A.  Mortsn, 
Rilph    Urblgklt,     Wm.    A.    Megeath,     L<  on 
Keith,  Floyde  Pease,  Earl  K.  Parsons.) 
A   Joint   memorial   memorializing    the   Ci in- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  with  reference  to  the  k  lU- 
Ing  of  elk  within  the  boundaries  of  "Sel- 
lowstone  National  Park,  by  Park  Rangers 
Whereas,   the   animals   that   range   wltiln 
the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  P  irk 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  constitute  a  part 
of   the  natural  resources  of  Wyoming:   i  nd 
Whereas,  the  natural  resources  of  the  St  »te 
of  Wyoming  should  be  utilized  to  the  great- 
est good  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Where.^s.  the  slaughter  of  elk  In  the  fast 
In  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  pirk 
rangers  was  a  gross  waste  of  a  natural  re- 
source as  aforesaid:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  the  Thlrty-Seve  ith 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the 
Senate  of  said  Leglsl.iture  concurring,  me- 
morialized the  Congress  of  the  United  Stites 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  i  ass 
such  laws  and  prescribe  such  leglalatlor    as 


necessary  to  prohibit  the  wanton  killing  of 
elk  by  park  rangers  In  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  and 

Whereas,  the  slaughter  of  elk  In  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  by  park  rangers  is  again 
contemplated  without  regard  to  said  me- 
morial. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  Senate  of  such  Legislature 
concurring,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  be  and 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  pass  such  laws 
and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  wanton  killing  of  elk  by 
the  park  rangers  In  Yellowstone  National 
Park  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to 
permit  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  trap  and 
transplant  the  animals  to  other  areas  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  V^ycmlng 
and  If  trapping  and  transplanting  practices 
do  not  give  the  necessary  reductions,  to  per- 
mit the  hunting  of  such  animals  in  remote 
areas  of  the  park. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  certified  copy 
of  this  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  United  States  Senator  Gale  W. 
McGee,  United  States  Senator  ClifTord  P. 
Hansen,  and  Representative  in  Congress,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison. 


SMALL  SHIPMENTS 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  William  H.  Tucker,  in  a  re- 
cent news  conference,  indicated  that 
small  shipments  constitute  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  transportation 
today. 

It  is  not  only  small  shippers,  but  also 
those  they  serve  that  must  bear  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  any  failure  to  provide 
service  to  this  important  area  of  trans- 
portation. The  small  shipment  problem 
affects  those  seeking  to  ship  and  those 
seeking  to  buy  goods  possessing  such 
characteristics  as  low  density,  light 
weight,  odd  size  or  shape,  and  fragile 
composition.  It  affects  shippers  and 
consumers  in  smaller  suburban  and  rural 
communities.  Further,  it  affects  those 
who  seek  to  ship  small  quantities  wheth- 
er they  be  a  parent  sending  a  gift  to  a 
son  at  school  or  a  small  furniture  dealer 
seeking  to  obtain  a  replacement  lamp- 
shade for  a  customer. 

The  failure  to  solve  the  small  ship- 
ment problem  ultimately  costs  the  con- 
sumer both  in  difficulty  in  obtaining 
certain  merchandise  and  in  the  purchase 
price  he  pays. 

In  a  recent  speech  entitled  "Small 
Shipments — the  Nature  of  the  Problem," 
ICC  Chairman  Tucker  thoughtfully 
analyzed  the  challenge  involved  in  meet- 
ing the  small  shipments  problems,  and 
suggested  ways  in  which  it  can  be  re- 
solved. He  points  out  that  the  bill  re- 
quested by  the  Commission,  S.  751,  which 
I  introduced  on  January  31,  1967,  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  should  provide  a 
weapon  to  deal,  in  part,  at  least  with 
this  situation,  but  it  surely  will  not  alone 
resolve  the  problem.  Chairman  Tucker 
points  to  the  definite  need  for  innovative 
efforts  by  carriers  and  shippers  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  handling  small  ship- 
ments and  for  imaginative  rate  propos- 
als to  implement  these  efforts.     In  his 


opinion  the  key  to  making  progress  is  a 
recommitment  by  common  carriers  to 
the  baaic  concept  of  service  to  the  public. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Chairman 
Tucker  delivered  on  February  10,  1967, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, regular  common  carrier  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Small  Shipments:  The  Natuke  of  the 
Problem 
(Remarks  of  William  H.  Tucker,  chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc,  Feb. 
10,  1967) 

Few  problems  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion have  been  given  more  diagnosis — and 
less  remedy — than  the  small  shipments  prob- 
lem. 

The  dispute  over  the  adequacy  of  service 
available  at  reasonable  rates  for  shipments 
moving  In  relatively  small  quantities  has 
been  accurately,  if  futllely,  characterized  as 
both  chronic  and  critical.  But  despite  the 
general  consensus  on  the  magnitude  and 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  little  has  been 
done  to  define  it  In  precise  terms  and  gener- 
ate appropriate  solutions. 

This  morning,  I  will  touch  upon  some  of 
the  primary  considerations  which  must  be 
faced  if  we  are  to  get  a  navigating  "fix"  upon 
the  small  shipment  problem.  I  do  so  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  your  fine 
organization  and  its  individual  members  will 
actively  Join  with  the  commission  In  our 
efforts  to  thoroughly  identify  all  aspects  of 
the  problem,  and  develop  and  apply  equi- 
table solutions. 

Small  shipments  are  generally  thought  of 
as  those  weighing  less  than  10,000  pounds — 
the  Commission's  statistical  zone  for  LTL 
and  LCL  shipments — and  frequently  pos- 
sessing such  "undesirable"  transport  char- 
acteristics as  low  density,  light  weight,  odd 
size  or  shape  and  fragile  composition. 
Within  this  weight  range,  are  found  several 
levels  of  traffic  as  well  as  several  levels  of 
problems. 

For  Instance,  the  bulk  of  shipments  weigh- 
ing up  to  50  pounds  is  handled  by  parcel 
post,  by  United  Parcel  Service,  REA  Express, 
and  by  bus  express.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tinct pricing  and  service  characteristics  of 
each  of  these  operations,  and  because  of 
their  dedication  to  this  particular  type  of 
traffic,  many  of  the  difficulties  frequently 
claimed  by  shippers  of  heavier  "small  ship- 
ments" do  not  confront  users  eligible  for 
these  services.  On  the  other  hand,  shippers 
may  encounter  other  kinds  of  difficulties  in 
the  movement  of  small  shipment  traffic  in 
this  low  weight  range.  For  example,  UPS, 
which  has  a  50-pound  shipping  limitation, 
will  make  dally  pickup  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  weekly  charge  to  shippers.  Bus  companies 
provide  regular  schedules  between  major 
cities,  but  they  may  offer  no  freight  pickup 
or  delivery  service. 

Between  the  "under  50-pound"  class  of 
traffic  and  the  10.000-pound  per  shipment, 
of  course,  lies  the  bulk  of  small  shipment 
traffic.  Freight  forwarders,  air  carriers, 
trucks,  trains,  and  REA — all  may  handle 
traffic  in  this  category.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overlap  and  duplication 
among  the  service  areas  of  these  carriers,  but 
our  detailed  information  in  this  matter  is 
only  rudimentary. 

Today's  commercial  markets,  with  their 
emphasis  on  Inventory  buying,  manufactur- 
er's schedules,  and  new  lightweight  mer- 
chandise, have  Increased  the  need  for  small, 
fast  and  frequent  shipments.    Despite  this, 


the  growth  in  total  volume  of  small  ship- 
ment traffic  moving  by  Interstate  regulated 
carriers  has  been  insignificant  since  1946. 

Increased  utilization  of  piggybacking,  con- 
talnerlzation,  shipper  associations,  and  rate 
Incentives  for  consolidation  of  traffic  account 
only  in  part  for  the  static  picture  of  small 
shipment  traffic  moving  by  regulated  carriers. 
It  Is  Indisputable  that  private  carriage  has 
taken  much  of  this  traffic.  Indeed,  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  the  number  of  private 
carriers  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  general  failure  of  regulated  common 
carriers  to  provide  adequate  service  for  LTL 
and  LCL  shipments.  Furthermore,  a  private 
carrier  handling  its  own  small  shipments 
probably  has  no  good  reason  to  tender  its 
truckload  traffic  to  a  common  carrier. 

Comparisons  of  small  shipment  volume  by 
different  regulated  modes  are  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  various  ways  in  which  report- 
ing systems  have  been  developed.  Class  I 
motor  carriers  of  general  freight,  with  1965 
LTL  traffic  of  74.2  million  tons  and  $3  billion 
of  revenues  have  by  far  the  highest  totals. 
Class  I  railroads  showed  declines  to  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  and  $51.3  million  revenues  from 
LCL  traffic  in  1965.  Individual  forwarders 
with  more  than  $100,000  annual  revenues 
handled  4  million  tons  or  16.1  million  ship- 
ments in  1965.  earning  $459.3  million  of  reve- 
nues. REA  reported  66.9  million  shipments, 
or  more  than  four  times  those  of  the  for- 
warders, but  lower  total  revenues,  of  $430.4 
million  for  the  year. 

Small  shipment  traffic,  with  its  relatively 
greater  handling  and  documentation  re- 
quirements, obviously  involves  certain  high- 
er costs  to  carriers.  This  is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  Increased  cost  of  labor  over 
the  last  several  years.  The  carriers  have 
responded  to  this  Increased  cost  by  incor- 
porating in  their  tariffs  surcharges  and  high 
minimum  charges  per  shipment.  As  a  re- 
sult, motor  carrier  LTL  revenue  rose  almost 
50  percent  in  1965  above  the  1960  figure, 
while  LTL  tonnage  Increased  about  30  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

While  the  ratio  of  transportation  cost  to 
the  value  of  the  commodity  shipped  Is  several 
times  higher  for  this  traffic  than  for  truck- 
load  traffic,  it  is  not  always  clear  whether 
existing  rate  levels  adequately  reflect  the 
cost  of  service.  It  is  here  then  that  the 
Commission,  in  its  role  of  economic  regula- 
tor, must  decide  whether  emphasis  on  cost 
as  a  criterion  in  determining  reasonable  rates 
for  small  shipment  traffic  will  bring  about 
an  equitable  result  for  the  shippers,  who 
need  adequate  service;  for  the  carriers,  who 
In  the  face  of  fierce  competition  must  main- 
tain sufficient  operating  revenues  to  stimu- 
late Industry  growth;  and  for  the  consuming 
public,  which  ultimately  bears  the  burden 
of  increased  rates. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  encouragement  of 
adequate  small  shipment  service  may  require 
higher  charges  in  certain  situations — al- 
though, obviously,  the  specific  facts  of  each 
proposal  must  be  examined  on  their  own 
merits.  Regulatory  pressure  on  carriers  to 
provide  better  service  at  existing  rates  is  only 
part  of  an  answer.  With  the  Increased  and 
strenuous  opposition  by  shippers  to  Increases 
In  charges  proposed  by  the  carriers  In  recent 
years,  has  come  an  Intensification  In  the 
curtailment  of  service  on  this  traffic.  Where 
these  trends  may  lead  Is  not  encouraging  to 
contemplate.  But  It  Is  certain  that  more 
cooperative  efforts  between  carriers  and  ship- 
pers must  be  stimulated  if  this  type  of  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  upgraded. 

Because  volume  traffic  ordinarily  generates 
greater  profits,  many  motor  carriers  are  In- 
creasingly closing  through  routes  and  can- 
celling Joint  rates  for  other  traffic,  discourag- 
ing the  tender  of  small  shipments,  "lacking" 
appropriate  equipment,  and  finding  other 
reasons  for  not  providing  the  service  required 
by  small  shippers.  The  statutory  authority 
which    the    Commission    has    recently    re- 


quested the  90th  Congress  to  enact — to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  ' — should  provide  a  weapon  to 
deal,  in  part,  at  least,  with  this  situation, 
but  it  surely  will  not  alone  resolve  the 
problem. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  in  this  area  for 
innovative  efforts  by  carriers  and  shippers  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  small  ship- 
ments— and  for  Imaginative  rate  proposals 
to  implement  these  efforts.  For  one  exam- 
ple, in  an  E.C.M.C.A.  tariff-  presently  in  ef- 
fect the  shipper  is  charged  truckload  or  vol- 
ume rates  on  consolidated  shipments  from 
origins  In  New  York  to  either  of  two  distri- 
bution points  In  Ohio.  The  shipper  makes  out 
the  bills  of  lading  and  Independently  ar- 
ranges for  transportation  from  the  distribu- 
tion point  to  final  destination.  The  result 
Is  a  combination  of  standard  line  haul  truck- 
ing and  specialized  small-shipment  short- 
haul  trucking  that  has  great  potential  for 
improving  the  efficiency  of  all  concerned. 

Increased  cooperation  between  shippers 
and  carriers  on  the  treatment  of  small  ship- 
ments Is  certain  to  yield  beneficial  results. 
In  packaging  and  documentation,  there  are 
wide  possibilities  for  improvements  which 
will  result  in  better  service  at  lower  costs. 
Certainly  situations  which  require  individual 
treatment  of  packages  at  the  temlnals,  such 
as  multiple  unmarked  packages  sent  under 
a  single  bill  of  lading  marked  "see  manifest 
for  breakdown."  can  be  avoided. 

Apart  from  a  consideration  of  whether  rates 
are  unreasonable  or  prejudicial,  is  the  fact 
that  the  complexities  of  the  present  rate 
structure  applicable  to  small  shipment*  tend 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  small  shipper  to 
determine  the  appropriate  charges  without 
the  assistance  of  a  tariff  expert.  Measures 
to  simplify  this  present  rate  structure,  which 
has  developed  unsystematlcally  over  the 
years  in  response  to  various  competitive  and 
non-competitive  stimuli,  appear  highly  ap- 
propriate and  necessary. 

Along  this  same  line,  a  review  of  the  rele- 
vant freight  classifications  to  assure  that 
the  factors  of  density  and  value  are  applied 
consistently  to  all  items  in  determining  the 
proper  class  is  a  clear  necessity.  If  pricing 
is  to  be  equitable. 

Various  developments  in  consolidating 
LCL  shipments  as  for  example,  TOPC  and 
contalnerlzatlon.  and  lower  aggregate  and 
multi-pickup  rates,  are  providing  service  at 
a  lower  cost  to  the  volume  shipper  or  to  sev- 
eral contiguous  shippers  who  are  able  to 
pool  their  traffic.  But  many  individual 
shippers  are  unable  to  benefit  from  these 
reduced  rates  because  of  their  location  In 
small  towns  or  suburban  locations — and  this 
fact  raises  serious  p>ollcy  considerations 
reaching  beyond  the  scope  of  transportation 
alone,  as  former  Commissioner  Freas  has 
noted.'  The  tendency  of  some  types  of  rate 
reductions  to  encourage  the  growth  of  larger 
and  larger  shipping  centers.  In  fact,  tran- 
scends the  problem  of  competition  between 
carriers.  It  reaches  Into  a  range  of  broader 
social  questions  which  will  require  the  con- 
tinuing scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

The  plight  and  nimiber  of  small  shippers 
who.  because  of  their  location  away  from 
major  terminal  areas  and  their  lack  of  traf- 
fic volume,  have  serious  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing adequate  transportation,  will  be  In- 
creased with  the  greater  availability  of  the 
national  system  of  Interstate  Highways. 
This  system,  providing  a  network  of  modem 
surface  arteries  linking  the  major  popula- 
tion centers,  may  Induce  motor  carriers  to 
by-pass  off-route  communities  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 


'  S.  751.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967). 

'  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Association, 
Rules  Tariff  35Q,  MF-ICC  A293,  Item  305-10, 

» See  the  excellent  analysis  of  this  problem 
by  Commissioner  Preas  before  the  Western 
Traffic  Conference,  May  18,  1965. 


Resolution  of  this  aspect  of  the  small  ship- 
ments dilemma  is  vital  not  only  to  the  small 
shipper  but  to  the  carriers — and,  of  course, 
to  the  public  which  has  come  to  depend  on 
the  Nation's  system  of  regulated  common 
carriage. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  subject, 
and  the  way  In  which  the  elements  of  the 
problem  cut  across  the  entire  range  of  the 
Commission's  responsibilities,  a  special 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee  of  three 
Commissioners  Is  now  conducting  an  In- 
depth  study  of  the  situation.  The  mission 
of  this  Committee  is  to  sift  through  all 
pertinent  Ideas  that  have  been  put  forth  for 
Improving  the  Commission's  response  to  this 
perplexing  problem;  and,  In  light  of  its 
analysis  of  the  total  situation,  to  recommend 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  Commission  a  de- 
tailed course  of  action  for  the  future.  Its 
work  should  provide  a  firm  basis  for  progress 
in  finding  needed  solutions. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Traffic  World  posed 
the  question  of  whether  a  common  carrier 
has  a  responsibility  to  transport  traffic  where 
the  rates  are  such  that  he  will  not  make  a 
profit.  Accepting  the  principle  that  rights 
are  accompanied  by  concomitant  respKsnsl- 
bllitles.  it  follows  thav  when  the  Commission 
grants  a  carrier.  In  response  to  his  request, 
a  certificate  granting  him  certain  operating 
rights  and  stating  that  he  is  fit.  willing  and 
able  to  serve  the  public,  the  carrier  has 
unavoidable  obligations  to  perform  this 
service. 

The  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  pK>lnt 
of  seriously  discussing  whether  a  common 
carrier's  obligation  to  offer  adequate  service 
is  contingent  on  his  ability  to  make  a  profit 
certainly  emphasizes  a  real  need  for  a  re- 
commitment by  common  carriers  to  the  basic 
concept  of  service  to  the  public.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  small  shipment  problem  and 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  govern- 
ment policy  or  program.  You  alone  are  able 
to  deal  with  this  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

It  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  but  only 
when  common  carriers  recognize  their  obli- 
gations to  the  public  and  act  accordingly 
will  we  see  progress  made  in  the  area  of 
small  shipments.  In  closing,  let  me  say  I 
am  certain  you  will  accept  this  challenge 
and  prove  equal  to  the  task. 


LUNCHEON  HONORS  VOTER  WHO 
CAST  SYMBOLIC  25  MILLIONTH 
VOTE  IN  NATIONAL  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS BOARD  ELECTIONS; 
AFL-CIO'S  GEORGE  MEANY,  NAM'S 
WILLIAM  MAY;  AND  EIA'S  JAMES 
SECREST  ARE  SPEAKERS:  SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH  PRESIDES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  this  forum  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was  the 
leader  of  an  appropriate  and  meritorious 
discussion  of  events  scheduled  for  today 
in  connection  with  observing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  25  millionth  ballot  cast  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
elections. 

I  report  on  the  luncheon  held  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  with  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  as 
the  cohosts.  honoring  Leonard  P. 
Scheno,  of  Carteret,  N.J.,  the  25  mil- 
lionth voter,  and  his  employers,  the 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Co..  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  plant. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  have  shafed 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  Representative  C*rl 
Pkrkins  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Representative  William 
Ayers,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  committee,  responsibility  for  to- 
sponsorshlp  of  the  luncheon.  I  w^ 
especially  to  commend  Chairman  Frank 
W.  McCulloch  and  Sam  Zagorla  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  ^nd 
members  of  their  staff  for  their  leadjer- 
ship  in  the  development  of  the  limchfton 
and  other  events  in  today's  25  mlllloilith 
NLRB  elections  voter  celebration. 

Appropriate   remarks  were  made  I  by 
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secret  ballot  elections  for  worUng  men  and 
women.  We  anticipate,  too,  that  tbey  will 
emphasize  what  such  elections  have  meant 
to  workers.  We  call  It  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
designation  frequently  used  In  referring  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  was  enacted  during  my  second  term  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was  a 
time  when  our  nation's  economy,  quite 
frankly,  was  very  sick.  The  working  men 
and  women  of  America  were  handicapped 
and  distraught  by  heavy  unemployment; 
they  were  low  In  material  ptosseaslons;  they 
were  low  In  spirit.  Some  even  beg^an  to  have 
doubts  about  the  soundness  of  our  economic 
system  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens lacked  confidence,  dignity,  hope. 

The  Wagner  Act  was  one  of  several  far- 
reaching  bills  which  were  proposed,  discussed 


At  our  annual  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
ference last  year  among  our  guest  speakers 
were  the  Chairman  of  NLRB,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
and  Assistant  General  Counsel  Thomas  W. 
Kennedy.  Following  their  talks,  the  speak- 
ers answered  questions. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  approach  of  our  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  to  both  our 
relationship  to  Government  and  our  con- 
sideration of  labor-management  problems. 
It  also  follows  the  pattern  of  our  whole  As- 
sociation which  as  long  ago  as'  1934  recog- 
nized the  desirability.  If  not  necessity,  of  es- 
tablishing day-to-day  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  Government  departments  and 
agencies  whose  responsibilities  include  some 
form  of  regulatory  control  of  the  electronics 
Industry. 

Several  years  ago  EIA  established  a  pattern 


Chairman    Hill,    Senator   Frotity,    4nd     ^'^'^  voted  on  as  we  attempted  to  bring  this     of  holding  one  of  Its  three  annual  member 


the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frpm 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasxI.  and  by  Repre- 
sentative Ayers.  Honored  guests  In- 
cluded Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  James  J.  Reynolds; 
former  NLRB  Chairman,  Judge  J.  Wbr- 
ren  Madden;  NLRB  Chairman  McCul- 
loch {md  member  Zagorla,  as  well 
as  NLRB  General  Counsel  Arnold  Otd- 
man. 

As  toastmaster  for  the  Ixmcheon,  it  iras 
the  privilege  of  this  Senator  to  have 
made  the  opening  remarks  and  to  have 
introduced  the  speakers  representing 
the  cohosts;  namely,  James  D.  Secrest, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Electrcttiic 
Industries  Association;  George  Mealny, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  William 


country's  economy  back  to  robustness  and 
prove  that  democracy  and  a  free  enterprise 
system  could  withstand  depression  and  re- 
cover from  It.  In  providing  by  law  the  secret 
ballot  method  for  determining  whether  work- 
ers desired  union  representation,  we  in  Con- 
gress were  continuing  in  the  path  of  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Events  of  subsequent  years 
have  proven  that  the  plan  was  a  good  one. 

The  31  regional  offices  of  the  NLRB  have 
supervised  more  than  200,000  elections  for 
25  million  workers  to  exercise  a  free  choice 
by  casting  a  secret  ballot.  Recent  statistics 
indicate  that  this  system  is  widely  accepted 
by  workers,  companies  and  unions.  Approxi- 
mately four  out  of  five  elections  are  set  by 
Joint  agreement  of  union  and  management. 
In  fact,  on  the  average,  90  per  cent  of  the 
eUglble  workers  actually  cast  ballots  in 
elections. 

The  Board  has  gone  to  great  lengths,  and 
I  mean  literally,  to  bring  representation  bal- 


P.   May,  chairman  and  chief  executive     lotlng  to  the  workers.    Elections  have  been 

oCQcer  of  American  Can  Co.,  and  ch^ir- ' 

man  of  the  Industrial  relations  comnllt- 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of  Mafcu- 
facturers.  Also  introduced  for  remarks 
was  Mr.  Scheno,  the  symbolic  25  i^- 
lionth  voter,  who  presented  his  wife  ^nd 
children,  as  well  as  labor  and  manaee- 
ment  ofHclals  from  the  Reynolds  plant 
at  which  the  symbolic  election  was  hfeld. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  portions  of  the  opening 
remarks  and  excerpts  from  the  addresses 
of  the  representatives  of  the  cohost 
organizations.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excenpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recqrd, 
as  follows: 


ExcKXFTs    From    OFsmNC    Rkmaxks 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph 


I 


I  am  happy  to  Join  in  recognizing  thei  oc- 
casion of  the  25-mUllonth  voter  in  a  Natlqnal 
Labor  Relations  Board  election  and  U^  be 
associated  on  this  occasion  with  my  colleague 
from  Vermont.  Senator  Winston  Prouty,  Jtnd 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^u- 
cation  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Represfnt- 
atlves.  Rep.  Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  and 
Rep.  William  Ayers  of  Ohio,  ranking  mli^or- 
ity  member  of  that  committee  in  the  Hotise. 
We  are  serving  as  co-sponsors  with  the  co- 
hosts  for  this  event — the  AFL-CIO,  the] In- 
dustrial Relations  ComnUttee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Elec- 
tronics Industries  Association.  I 

We  too  often  overlook  important  anniver- 
saries— until  our  wives  remind  us.  Todaj  we 
have  such  an  occasion.  It  is  gratifying  |hat 
we  gather  in  this  appropriate  way — all  o^  us, 
government,  labor  and  management — asi  we 
lunch  together  amiably  to  celebrate  a  Isig- 
niflcant  event. 

Our  speakers  will  make  clear  to  us  \tfhat 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  clone 
to  develop  and  administer  the  Congressional 
act  of  1935  under  which  was  set  a  systei^  of 


held  in  all  60  states,  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam.  Notices  of  elections  have  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  known  language  so 
that  all  Involved  workers  will  be  Informed 
on  the  election  process.  Board  election 
agents  have  traveled  by  many  modes  of  trans- 
portation, and  have  managed  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  even  If  it  involved  be- 
coming soaking  wet,  hitchhiking  rides  with 
native  fishermen,  or  trudging  through  snow 
and  ice — sometimes  all  of  these  uncomfort- 
able conditions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  opfKjrtunity  to 
serve  in  public  office,  and  as  officers  of  labor 
organizations  or  of  industries,  recognize  that 
the  election  process  has  brought  peace  and 
stability  to  the  industrial  scene.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Board  members  and  staff, 
incidentally  one  of  the  Federal  government's 
smallest  agencies,  for  a  Job  well  done  and 
we  wish  Its  2.300  employees  satisfaction  and 
success  in  administering  the  voting  of  the 
next  million  voters  and  beyond. 

Summary  or  Remarks  of  James  D.  Secrest, 
Executive  Vice  PREsroENx,  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association 

Members  of  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation are  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
luncheon  honoring  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  as  co-hosts  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
We  also  are  grateful  to  our  friends  In  Con- 
gress for  sponsoring  this  tribute  to  NLRB  and 
arranging  for  this  luncheon  at  the  Capitol. 
EIA  meml>er8  are  seriously  concerned  with 
OMi  Government's  Involvement  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  have  been  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  our  most 
active  membership  service  groups  is  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department  in  which  the 
Industrial  relations  executives  of  electronic 
manufacturers — large  and  small — serve  on 
committees,  arrange  conferences,  call  on 
Government  officials,  and  publish  a  monthly 
newsletter.  Only  one  staff  man  Is  reqiUred 
because  our  members  contribute  so  much  of 
their  time  and  knowledge  to  this  Association 
activity. 


ship  conferences  in  Washington  at  which  the 
principal  theme  would  be  better  understand- 
ing between  Government  and  Industry.  This 
conference,  which  will  be  held  this  month, 
is  addressed  by  numerous  Government  offi- 
cials, and  much  time  is  devoted  to  a  review 
of  proposed  legislation  and  Government  ac- 
tions of  direct  concern  to  electronics  manu- 
facturers. A  highlight  of  the  conference  Is 
the  annual  Government-Industry  Dinner. 

In  all  of  our  considerations  of  Govern- 
ment-industry problems  we  try  first  to  get 
the  facts  and  then  to  form  our  position.  Our 
committees  also  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation  and  the  workability  of  any 
plan.  We  do  not.  like  Don  Quixote,  fight 
windmil.i  Just  to  convince  our  members 
that  we  are  defending  their  self-interests. 
We  try  to  l>e  constructive.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  engage  in  labor-management  negotia- 
tions. 

While  indiistrial  relations  disputes  prob- 
ably will  always  be  charged  with  some  emo- 
tion becaxise  they  usually  concern  individuals 
and  their  personal  welfare,  I  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  both  management  and  labor  to- 
day Is  much  more  rational  than  it  was  30 
years  ago  when  the  NLRB  was  established, 
and  this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  decline 
of  strikes  and  violence. 

Our  members,  like  all  progressive  manu- 
facturers, accept  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  of  employees  to 
choose  their  \inlon  representatives,  if  any. 
This  Is  no  longer  news  because  it  is  no  longer 
controversial.  I  believe  the  success  of  the 
NLRB  in  conducting  more  than  200.000  elec- 
tions has  been  a  major  contribution  to  this 
BtablUty. 

EIA  extends  its  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  NLRB  for  reach- 
ing a  milestone  in  its  history  and  wish  It 
many  more  happy  anniversaries  and  secret- 
ballot  elections. 

Speech  bt  George  Meant,  President, 
AFL-CIO 

The  passage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act — or  as  we  called  it  in  1935,  the 
Wagner  act — was  a  turning-point  for  the 
nation,  and  particularly  for  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

This  act  established,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employer. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  the  casting  of 
the  25  millionth  ballot  In  a  representation 
election.  It  is  an  occasion  well  worth  cele- 
brating. But  I  think  we  should  all  keep  In 
mind  that  the  secret-ballot  representation 
election,  along  with  the  processing  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges,  are  not  ends  but 
means.  They  are  mechanisms  for  assuring 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  law — the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

It  is  useful,  I  think,  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  labor-management  relations 
to  pause  now  and  then,  and  take  stock  of 
what  has  happened — and  what  has  not  hap- 
pened— since  1935. 


Many  things  have  been  achieved  that 
wovUd  have  seemed  impossible  in  1935. 

The  Wagner  act  was  passed  in  a  period  of 
industrial  strife.  That  strife  involved  some 
of  the  best-known  and  most  powerful  corpo- 
rations In  America.  Their  names  were  In  the 
headlines — and  in  the  reports  of  the  NLRB. 
Today,  except  for  routine  representation 
elections  at  new  plants,  a  great  many  of 
these  corporations  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
labor  board  proceedings.  Their  executives 
and  their  attorneys  are  strangers  In  the  re- 
gional offices  of  the  board. 

Today  they  solve  their  problems  through 
collective  bargaining. 

This  la  clear  evidence  that  truly  responsi- 
ble employers  have  come  to  accept  unionism 
and  collective  bargaining  as  a  normal  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life — and  a  good 
way,  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  workers. 
They  have  discovered  that  union  organiza- 
tion of  their  workers  is  not  a  threat  to  their 
existence.  While  a  union  contract  may  raise 
W8tges  and  fringe  benefits;  while  it  may  limit 
the  unrestricted  right  of  management  to  set 
rates  or  impose  discipline,  it  has  advantages 
which — to  wise  employers — are  worth  this 
small  price. 

Their  work-force,  being  more  secure,  will 
be  more  stable  and  more  productive. 

Grievances  will  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
reason,  and  to  resolution,  rather  than  grow 
and  fester  in  darkness  and  fear. 

The  employer  who  is  willing  to  scrap  his 
authoritarian — or,  at  best,  paternalistic — 
role  and  accept  employees  as  free  human 
beings,  with  all  the  dignity  that  term  implies, 
has  the  most  to  gain,  and  gains  the  most, 
from  collective  bargaining.  Recognition  of 
that  fact  by  many  employers  is  a  great  ac- 
complishment of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

For  our  part,  we  In  the  labor  movement 
can  be  proud  of  our  record  in  observing  the 
onerous  restrictions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Grlffln  Acts.  Seven  separate  types 
of  "unfair  labor  practices,"  some  with  nu- 
merous subdivisions,  are  forbidden  to  unions: 
while  employers  must  follow  only  five  simple 
mandates. 

The  clear  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
unions  are  more  apt  to  go  wrong.  Yet  In 
1966  only  18%  of  all  unfair  labor  practice 
complaints  were  Issued  against  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

So  in  one  sense  we  can  say  that  the  United 
States  has  passed  the  era  when  the  way  to 
organize  was  through  an  organizational 
strike.  We  are  not  in  such  desperate  straits 
any  more — not  as  a  general  proposition.  But 
those  who  blandly  insist  that  "labor  Is  ac- 
cepted today" — and  they  are  usually  people 
who  want  us  to  roll  over  and  play  dead — 
ought  to  look  at  the  exceptions. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples.  One  arises 
from  a  fault  In  the  law.  The  other  arises 
from  the  primitive  behavior  of  a  certain  kind 
of  corporate  management — not,  of  course,  the 
kind  that  is  represented  here  today. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

Today  the  farm  worker  Is  encountering  all 
the  techniques  of  Jungle  warfare  from  which 
most  workers  have  long  been  protected  by 
the  Wagner  Act.  That  such  circumstances 
should  exist  in  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world — and  in  some  of  the  richest  states  of 
that  country — Is  a  national  disgrace. 

The  farm  worker  does  not  ask  for  charity 
or  special  privilege.  All  he  seeks  Is  that  the 
national  labor  policy,  applied  to  all  other 
industries,  be  applied  to  him  as  well.  All  he 
asks  Is  that  the  machinery  established  by 
Congress,  to  resolve  labor-management  prob- 
lems and  settle  any  question  of  representa- 
tion, be  made  available  to  him. 

But  it  Is  not  available.  So  farm  workers 
must  seek  bargaining  rights  through  their 
own  resources,  with  all  the  turmoil  and  dis- 
ruption that  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


Obviously  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
meet  this  problem — to  make  the  farm  worker 
a  first-class  Industrial  cltlz  n. 

The  second  example  relates  to  the  contin- 
uing, calculated  and  concerted  violation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  certain 
employers  and  groupvs  of  employers,  including 
some  very  large  corporations. 

This  deliberate  law-breaking  Is  primarily 
identified  with  the  south,  particularly  the 
southern  textile  Industry.  But  It  can  be 
found  In  other  sections,  too. 

The  behavior  of  these  employers  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  filed  against 
employers  In  fiscal  1966  Involved  the  dis- 
charge of  workers  for  union  activity. 

This  not  only  indicates  a  widespread  dis- 
regard for  the  law.  It  also  reveals  a  total 
lack  of  humane  regard  for  workers  and  their 
families. 

Even  as  we  meet  today  to  mark  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  In  labor-management 
affairs,  in  scores  of  benighted  communities 
there  are  active  vigilante  groups  in  action, 
dedicated  to  prevent  or  destroy  union  or- 
ganization. 

These  groups  Include  merchants  and  bank- 
ers, clergymen  and  editors,  mayors  and 
sheriffs,  following  the  lead  of  the  donUnant 
industrial  Interests  In  the  community.  These 
are  often  the  same  civic  leaders  who  helped 
to  lure  runaway  plants  from  organized  in- 
dustrial areas  by  providing  cost-free  plant 
sites  and  buildings,  financed  by  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Union  organizers  face  arrest  for  trespassing 
If  they  enter  the  employer's  premises.  Local 
police  order  them  away  from  pubUc  property 
on  some  such  pretext  as  "oljstructing  traffic" 
when  they  attempt  to  distribute  union  liter- 
ature. 

The  violence  that  often  has  been  directed 
against  civil  rights  supporters  Is  a  routine 
occupational  hazard  for  the  union  adherent. 
It  comes  from  the  seme  antl-Amerlcan  or- 
ganizations, the  same  kind  of  local  power 
structures  and  sometimes  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  have  figured  In  the  most  explo- 
sive civil  rights  developments  in  the  south. 
Master-minding  most  of  these  campaigns 
is  one  or  another  member  of  a  new  "profes- 
sion" that  has  developed  In  the  last  15  years. 
They  call  themselves  "labor  consultants." 
We  call  them  union-busters. 

Their  punxwe  is  not  to  help  an  employer 
to  exercise  his  legal  rights,  but  rather  to 
show  him  how  to  evade  his  legal  obligations. 
Their  hand  has  been  apparent  in  the 
alarming  Increase  in  labor  board  charges  in- 
volving refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 
Such  charges  accounted  for  only  16%  of 
"unfair  labor  practice  cases  in  fiscal  1959. 
Last  year  they  were  35  % . 

Please  remember  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  legal  resistance  of  employers  to 
union  organization.  We  think  even  the  le- 
gal resistance  Is  short-sighted,  but  we  ac- 
knowledge the  constitutional  right  of 
employers  to  be  foolish. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  definance 
of  law,  right  down  to  the  perjury  level. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  milder  remarks 
by  Boyd  Leedom.  a  labor  board  trial  exami- 
ner who  was  once  chairman  of  the  NLRB  in 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  and  also 
served  as  a  state  supreme  court  Judge.  He 
is  talking  about  J.  P.  Stevens,  the  nation's 
second-largest  textile  chain : 

"The  reports  of  the  NLRB  indicate  that 
Respondent  (Stevens)  Is  not  the  only  giant 
in  the  textile  Industry,  doing  substantial 
business  In  the  so-called  'south,'  that  seems 
to  be  rejecting  the  national  labor  policy.  It 
Is  not  generally  known  whether  this  position 
is  due  to  a  coincidence,  to  a  common  under- 
standing, or  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  each 
that  should  It  break  the  barrier  into  enUght- 
ened  employee  policy,  It  would  Jeopardize 
its  competitive  poeltlon.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, thousands  of  employees  and  wide  geo- 
graphic  areas   are   being   denied   such   eco- 


nomic benefits  as  may  flow  from  the  LMRA." 
We  share  Judge  Leedon's  view.  We  sxig- 
gest  that  the  attitudes  he  described  are  not 
limited  to  the  south  or  to  to  the  textUe 
Industry. 

In  a  statement  before  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  the  present  NLRB  Chairman  Prank  Mc- 
Culloch noted  that  employer  unfair  labor 
practices  were  Involved  in  almost  83%  of  the 
hearings  before  trial  examiners  the  previous 
year.     He  then  commented: 

"The  doubling  of  our  caseload  in  the  short 
span  of  eight  years,  much  of  it  relating  to 
clearly  understood  provisions  of  the  law,  evi- 
dences a  regrettable  imwlllingneas  of  some 
to  accept  the  basic  tenets  of  the  law.  .  .  . 
Too  many  people  flout  the  national  labor  pol- 
icy which  you.  the  Congress,  have  established 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people.  .  .  . 

"The  rising  level  of  the  board's  workload 
demonstrates  to  us  that  the  national  labor 
policy  still  meets  determined  challenge  and 
resistance  In  some  quarters." 

One  r«nedy  for  all  thU  would  be  more 
adequate  penalties  on  the  deliberate  law- 
breakers. The  NLRB  has  been  moving  In 
this  direction,  even  under  the  present  stat- 
ute, and  we  hope  it  will  move  farther.  But 
ultimately  there  may  be  a  need  for  changes 
In  the  law  itself. 

Meanwhile,  much  could  be  accomplished 
if  employers  who  have  accepted  unionism 
and  collective  bargaining — employers  like 
you  who  are  present  today — would  actively 
and  publicly  disassociate  themselves  from 
those  who  flout  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  although  there  has  been 
a  welcome  change  In  some  business  groups, 
the  fellow  who  makes  a  rlp-roarlng  speech 
about  the  perils  of  "labor  monopoly" — 
whatever  that  Is — or  the  threat  of  coordi- 
nated bargaining,  or  the  evil  powers  of  the 
labor  bosses — or  maybe,  these  days,  the  evil 
lack  of  power  of  the  labor  bosses  at  ratlfl- 
catlon  time — that  fellow  usually  gets  an 
ovation,  even  from  an  audience  that  knows 
better. 

It  would  be  very  useful,  we  think  if  more 
often  another  fully-accredited  employer  got 
up  and  said  "Yes,  but  .  .  ." 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  people,  on 
both  sides,  who  said  "Yes,  but  .  .  ."  now 
and  then,  we  wouldn't  be  here  today. 

However,  we  are  here.  That  fact  in  Itself 
is  a  tribute  to  the  NLRB  and  the  law  It 
administers.  And  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  fair  play,  to  the  Inherent  devotion  to 
law  and  justice,  and  to  the  plain  common 
sense  that  have  made  America  great. 

Speech  bt  William  F.  Mat,  Chairman  and 
Cmxr  Executive  Omcm,  Amkrican  Can 
Co.,  AND  Chairman,  Industrial  Relations 
Committee,      National      Association      or 

MANUTACTUHXaS 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  speak  at  this 
luncheon  on  behalf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the  substantial 
segment  of  the  industrial  community  which 
It  represents  to  observe  the  casting  of  the 
25-mllllonth  secret  ballot  In  a  representation 
election. 

This  ceremony  represents  more  than  a 
tribute  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  labor 
unions  or  management — It  Is  really  a  tribute 
to  the  American  concept  of  democracy.  We 
place  a  high  value  In  this  country  on  the 
right  of  self-determination,  whether  It  be 
to  vote  freely  for  government  representatives 
or,  m  this  case,  to  vote  on  whether  to  have 
a  bargaining  representative.  We  recognize 
that  the  expression  of  Individual  freedom  Is 
a  vital  aspect  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

As  you  all  know,  the  right  of  an  individual 
employee  to  decide  In  a  secret  ballot  election, 
whether  to  be  represented  by  a  union  was 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1985.     We  In  Industry  have  expressed  con- 
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cem  about  the  use  of  authorization  cardi  as 
a  substitute  for  the  secret  ballot  because  we 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  secret  ballot  to  a 
right  which  should  be  preserved  lnt|u:t. 
Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  Join  with  labor 
unions,  the  NLRB,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties In  taking  special  note  that,  In  this  ^ee 
cotintry  of  ours,  25  million  employees  have 
exercised  this  Important  right. 

The  same  democratic  principles  which  [In- 
spired the  secret  ballot  election  have  pro- 
duced free  collective  bargaining.  Collective 
bargaining  Is  at  a  critical  Juncture  to4ay, 
with  the  public  becoming  Increaslqgly 
aroused  by  major  disputes  which  evidence 
a  failure  In  the  collective  bcurg^lnlng  process. 
We  hear  frequent  proposals  for  compulaory 
arbitration,  or  other  types  of  third-party  In- 
tervention, which  can  only  significantly  Un- 
dermine collective  bargaining  and  the  abljlty 
of  the  parties  to  reach  agreement  on  tftelr 
own.  Despite  occasional  breakdowns,  the 
collective  bargaining  process  has  been  an  im- 
portant stabilizing  Influence  In  our  Inctus- 
trlal  system,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  the  need  to  preserve  rather  than  de- 
stroy It.  I 

There  Is  an  Impelling  need  for  labor  ind 
management  to  Improve  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  and  to  recognize  their  string 
community  of  Interest  In  achieving  this  goal. 
In  fact,  there  Is  an  Impelling  need  today  [for 
the  leaders  of  business  and  labor  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  replacing  antagonism 
and  conflict  with  accommodation  4nd 
cooperation.  J 

Our  Joint  support  today  of  the  secret  Bal- 
lot election  demonstrates  that  the  old  philo- 
sophy of  conflict  In  labor  relations  Is  bdlng 
replaced  by  more  constructive  and  respjon- 
slble  thinking.  The  Board  recently  Issbed 
a  press  release  which  referred  to  this  e^jent 
as  an  example  of  "unique  cooperation"  be- 
tween major  labor  and  management  orga- 
nizations. We  believe  that  cooperation  [be- 
tween labor  and  management  should  be  a 
normal  and  continuing  relationship.  It  Is 
time  that  leaders  of  business  and  labor  recog- 
nize the  expanding  scope  of  their  comiion 
Interests  and  the  Importance  of  advancing 
them  together. 

Our  common  goal  mxist  be  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, for  only  then  can  wages  and  ]iro- 
flts  Increase  without  contributing  to  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  which  are  of  such  curient 
concern.  Management  recognizes  that 
strong,  responsible  and  democratic  un^ns 
can  be  an  asset  to  management  and  can 
represent  an  Important  force  In  our  indus- 
trial system.  Unions  must  accept  mEuii.ge- 
ment's  right  to  manage  and  recognize  I  hat 
a  profitable  enterprise  underlies  gain  for  all. 
No  one  segment  of  our  society  can  take  niore 
than  Its  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  Increfsed 
prcxluctlvlty — employees,  employers,  stock- 
holders, consumers,  or  government. 

Our  success  will  be  Judged  In  many  wiiys; 
by  the  respect  and  confidence  which  the 
parties  have  for  each  other:  by  the  extent 
to  which  collective  bargaining  promotes  In- 
dustrial peace;  by  settlements  which  are  con- 
sonant with  economic  good  sense;  by  the 
extent  to  which  labor  and  management  are 
able  to  resolve  their  own  differences,  without 
the  need  for  outside  intervention. 

Open  exchanges  of  Information  through 
clear  channels  of  communication  are  b(.8lc. 
I  recall  several  situations  when  my  company 
was  faced  with  uneconomic  costs  at  some 
of  Its  plants,  and  where  we  discussed  the 
circumstances  with  both  the  local  and  In- 
ternational union  representatives.  Aftei  we 
had  carefully  explained  all  the  facts,  we  tiad 
two  types  of  experiences:  one.  where  the 
union  not  only  accepted  the  facts,  but  agi  eed 
to  action  to  correct  the  situation;  ot:  lers 
where  the  union  would  take  no  action.  In 
the  first  Instance,  the  plants  have  continued 
to  progress  and  grow,  while  In  the  latter  <  :ase 
the  plants  have  been  closed.  While  agree- 
ments for  wage  cuts,  or  freezes  are  relati  ie\y 
uncommon,  they  demonstrate  an  aware:  tess 


that  objectives  other  than  the  pursuit  of 
"more"  are  In  the  nation's  Interest. 

Many  fruitful  exjjerlmenta  to  encourage 
communications  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment well  In  advance  of  negotiations  have 
been  steps  In  the  right  direction.  Commit- 
tees which  consult  between  contract  nego- 
tiations without  the  pressures  of  deadlines 
and  expiration  dates  can  sharpen  Issues  and 
resolve  those  cx>mplex  problems  which  re- 
quire much  more  time  than  crisis  bargaining 
allows.  Joint  effort  can  resolve  problems  left 
unsettled  during  negotiations  and  can  ac- 
cumulate information  for  the  resolution  of 
future  issues.  This  on-going  relationship 
can  have  a  constructive  effect  on  labor  and 
management  leaders  and  can  make  them 
better  qualified  to  represent  their  respective 
sides  with  a  more  rational  approach  to  col- 
lecrtlve  bargaining. 

Consultation  and  continuous  dialogue 
must  not  be  confused  with  Joint  decision- 
making. Management  must  manage  the 
business,  and  the  union  must  manage  Its 
appropriate  function  of  representing  em- 
ployees. Union  Interests  In  profits  have 
grown  in  our  affluent  society,  where  em- 
ployees are  frequently  stockholders,  as  well  as 
beneficiaries,  of  pension  and  retirement 
plans,  which  Invest  their  capital  In  corpo- 
rate securities.  The  employee  with  two  hats 
must  have  a  union  leader  who.  within  his 
appropriate  sphere,  is  concerned  with  both 
wages  and  profits.  This  leader  must  realize 
that  unions  can  be  assets  to  good  manage- 
ment by  recognizing  the  need  for  more  effi- 
cient methcxls,  and  the  orderly  introduction 
of  technology. 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  Issues  In- 
volving people  at  work  which  demand  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  tight  labor  markets  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  emphasize  the  need  to 
train  the  unemployed  and  to  upgrade  the 
underemployed,  on  a  basis  that  will  afford 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  all.  In 
addition,  our  c»nstantly  changing  technology 
requires  that  In-plant  training  programs  be 
constantly  reviewed  and  revised,  so  that  em- 
ployees' skills  are  consonant  with  Job  re- 
quirements. 

In  keeping  with  these  needs  and  responsive 
to  its  members'  interests,  the  NAM  has  de- 
veloped its  STEP  (Solutions  To  Employment 
Problems)  Program.  More  than  200.000 
copies  of  some  50  case  studies  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  Illustrate  how  Industry  and  com- 
munities have  solved  employment  problems. 
In  addition,  STEP  workshops  have  been  held 
across  the  country  in  order  to  stimulate  in- 
dustry to  develop  creative  and  innovative 
solutions  to  employment  problems. 

More  recently,  the  NAM  created  a  program, 
the  purpKJse  of  which  has  been  to  develop 
lnexp>enslve  and  efficient  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  which  can  be  adapted  for 
use  in  Industry.  As  a  result  of  the  pilot  re- 
search undertaken  at  the  NAM.  companies 
have  been  stimulated  to  develop  their  own 
training  and  skill  upgrading  programs  which 
have  proved  extremely  effective. 

There  are  a  variety  of  statistics  available 
on  the  amount  Industry  spends  annually  on 
training  and  education.  In  1965,  Business 
Week  estimated  a  total  amount  of  $18  bil- 
lion, and  Fortune  gave  a  higher  figure  of 
$24  billion.  More  recently,  I  saw  an  estimate 
of  $17  billion  as  the  amount  sfjent  by  In- 
dustry in  1966  In  this  area.  These  figures  are 
a  strong  indication  of  the  awareness  in  in- 
dustry of  the  need  for  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  its  employees. 

Similarly,  optimal  working  conditions 
which  promote  better  health  and  safety  are 
mutual  concerns  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. In  October  of  1966.  the  NAM  held 
a  National  Conference  on  Mental  Health  and 
the  Business  Community,  the  first  such  con- 
refence  sponsored  by  Industry  on  a  national 
level,  in  order  to  stimulate  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  mental  health  In 
industry.    More  recently,  the  NAM  adopted 


a  policy  position  In  support  of  off-the-job 
safety  In  recognition  of  an  awareness  In  In- 
dustry that  total  safety  of  employees  Is  an 
imp>ortant  matter. 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  Im- 
proving cx;cupatlonal  medical  programs;  to 
assuring  that  air  contaminants  and  other 
adverse  factors  within  the  work  environment 
are  kept  within  tolerable  limits;  to  encourag- 
ing safe  habits  for  employees.  In  short,  the 
physical  and  the  mental  health  and  safety 
of  the  employee  must  be  our  Joint  concern. 

RecMsmmendatlons  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
possible  conflict  through  regular  consulta- 
tion are  not  a  panacea  for  the  labor-manage- 
ment problems  of  today.  Competing  inter- 
ests will  remain  at  the  bargaining  table,  and 
it  Is  conceded  that  they  are  necessary.  But 
all  attempts  to  strengthen  the  problem- 
solving  capabilities  of  the  parties,  eepeclally 
as  they  work  together  In  support  of  common 
objectives,  are  certainly  In  the  Interest  of 
everyone. 

Oolng  back  26  million  votes,  we  can  readily 
see  the  dramatic  social  changes  that  have 
occurred.  Unions  are  accepted  as  an  im- 
portant economic  force  in  our  indtistriallzed 
scx:lety.  Management  recognizes  the  need 
for  constructive  and  responsible  approaches 
and  for  exercising  a  greater  degree  of  social 
responsibility. 

We  must  Increase  the  capability  of  free 
collective  bargaining  to  be  a  dynamic,  posi- 
tive force  in  our  Industrial  society.  Let  us 
seek  more  ways  to  lower  those  barriers  which 
have  traditionally  separated  labor  and 
management,  and  let  us  recognize  the  Im- 
portance— indeed,  the  necessity — of  greater 
cooperation  In  support  of  our  common  goals. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


re<X)gnized  in  his  own  right.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  imfln- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
yield  to  me  briefly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  be 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY'S  CAMPAIGN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  my  neighboring  State  of  Michigan 
was  present  in  the  family  gallery  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  desire  to  advert  to  him  and 
some  of  his  recent  statements  rather 
briefly  this  morning. 

Campaign  oratory  has  started  early 
this  year.  Gov.  George  Romney.  of 
Michigan,  has  publicly  asserted  that  the 
Johnson  administration,  in  his  words: 

Is  traveling  the  road  to  economic  catas- 
trophe and  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  and  a  free  competitive 
economy. 

The  Governor  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  doing  his  homework.  He  has  not 
been  reading  recent  economic  reports. 
He  has  not  troubled  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion and  reports  in  his  own  State. 

Ekx)nomic  indicators  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1966  showed  that  U.S.  cor- 
porate profits  before  taxes  had  reached 
an  estimated  high  of  $80  billion  compared 
with  approximately  $60  billion  in  1963. 
This  does  not  seem  to  reflect  "the  road 
to  economic  catastrophe."  In  fact,  it 
looks  like  the  high  road  to  prosperity 
for  American  business. 

Business  was  not  the  only  sector  to 
share  in  our  prosperity  of  the  last  few 
years.  From  1963  to  1966  almost  6  mil- 
lion new  jobs  were  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  American  families  in- 
creased their  net  financial  wealth  by 
$150  million.  The  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  from  5.5  percent  to  3.7 
percent — the  lowest  rate  in  13  years. 

In  short,  the  businessman,  the  work- 
ingman,  and  the  farmer  have  all  shared 
in  the  Nation's  unprecedented  economic 
growth. 

If  Governor  Romney  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  his  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, he  would  have  found  further  evi- 
dence of  the  country's  economic  ad- 
vances, rather  than  its  decline. 

From  1961  through  1966,  his  own  State 
gained  more  than  a  half  million  new 
jobs.  The  unemployment  rate  fell  from 
7.2  percent  to  3.1  percent.  Average  per 
capita  income  for  every  Michigan  citizen 
rose  from  $2,296  to  $3,009— a  greater  rate 
of  increase  than  for  most  States  In  the 
Nation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  automobile 
industry,  of  which  Michigan  accounts 
for  a  good  part,  recorded  an  increase  in 
profits  after  taxes  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1966  of  $428  million  over  the 
same  period  in  1963. 

Is  this  the  picture  of  a  State — the 
Governor's  own  State — following  a  Na- 
tion on  the  road  to  "economic 
catastrophe?" 

Governor  Romney  has  also  overlooked 
another  basic  factor  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  economic  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  This  administration 
does  not  measure  success  merely  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  in  human  benefits. 
The  President  measures  our  advances  in 
potential  fulfilled,  in  new  job  opportuni- 
ties, in  improved  health,  in  education  for 


the  bright  but  needy  young  boy  or  girl, 
in  the  renewal  of  our  cities.  In  the  im- 
provement of  our  living  environment. 
Those  advances  may  never  show  in  Just 
dollars  or  cents,  but  they  show  in  the 
faces  and  the  hearts  of  miUions  of 
American  citizens. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  Governor  Romney  does  not  appreci- 
ate such  intangible  accomplishments. 

Our  economy  is  sound  and  strong.  It 
has  never  been  better.  Its  fruits  are 
shared  by  more  Americans  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  No  amount  of  oratory 
can  undo  them. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ,    ^. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Tydincs  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits]  has  an  amendment  which 
he  desires  to  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  In 
the  amendment  previously  agreed  to,  in 
line  10,  after  "that  day."  insert  a  new 
sentence,  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  — ,  Insert  the  following: 
"Each  Senator  who  (1)  on  that  day  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  (2)  on 
that  date  was  entitled,  under  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
4  of  this  rule  as  such  rule  existed  on  that 
day,  to  serve  on  three  committees  named 
in  that  sentence,  and  (3)  on  June  30, 1971,  U 
serving  on  three  such  committees,  of  which 
at  least  one  is  the  Conunlttee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  or  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  shall  be  entitled  to 
continue  to  serve  on  each  of  the  committees 
of  which  he  is  a  member  on  June  30,  1971. 
Eo  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  remains  continuous  there- 
after." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  around  for  some 
time,  and  I  should  like  to  explain  it.  I 
have  asked  the  minority  leader  espe- 
cially to  remain  in  the  Chamber  because 
I  would  like  him  to  hear  my  explanation. 
I  know  that  we  want  to  do  what  is  the 
proper  thing  for  the  Senate.  This  is  not 
a  personal  matter  with  me. 

The  amendment  provides  that  during 
two  Congresses— that  is,  for  6  months 
of  the  second  Congress,  in  order  to 
give  Senators  an  opportunity  to  turn 
around — Senators  who,  because  of  the 


grandfather-clause  provision,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  may  keep  not 
only  those  committee  assignments  but 
also  all  their  other  major  committee  as- 
signments— that  Is,  as  is  provided  by  the 
bill  and  by  the  rule. 

However,  after  the  termination  of  the 
6  months,  which  would  be  during  the 
second  Congress,  if  a  Senator  who  had 
benefited  from  the  grandfather  clause 
gave  up  any  of  his  three  committees,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  treat  the  commit- 
tee In  which  he  had  grandfather-clause 
protection  as  a  major  committee  and 
would  be  able  to  serve  on  only  two  com- 
mittees thereafter. 

Twenty -two  Senators  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  procedure.  I  am  one  of 
them.  The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  is  another.  Many  other  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  be 
affected.  I  have  written  each  one  a  let- 
ter and  have  informed  them  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Originally,  when  I  examined  the  bill, 
it  struck  me  that  there  was  an  injustice 
inherent  in  it.  for  this  reason:  Senators 
who  had  three  committees,  one  of  which 
was  a  so-called  minor  committee — let 
us  say  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  for  example— could 
continue  to  maintain  the  grandfather 
clause  forever,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
leave  a  particular  committee  In  which 
they  were  protected. 

But  when  it  came  to  special  commit- 
tees which  had  been  escalated  into  ma- 
jor committees,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNRONEY] — with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  problem— has  de- 
clared that  he  wants  us  to  be  squeezed 
back  into  the  two  committees,  thereby 
penalizing  us  by  requiring  us  to  leave 
the  grandfather-clause-protected  com- 
mittee the  minute  we  changed  any  of 
our  committees;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  we  would  be  affected  only  if  we 
actually  changed  from  a  committee  in 
which  we  had  the  grandfather-clause- 
protected  provision.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  if  he  realizes  that  the  amendment 
which  he  has  presented,  since  it  is  to  an 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
adopted,  and  can  be  offered  only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  realize  that. 
Do  I  still  have  the  time  available 
whether  unanimous  consent  is  involved 

or  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  continue  speak- 
ing.   We  will  work  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem,  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  states  it,  and  after  this  dis- 
cussion, and  realizing  what  the  desires 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  are.  and  talking  at  great 
length  with  the  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  the  most  inter- 
ested— the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl — we  finally  worked  out  a  sort  of 
compromise  plan  between  both  jjoints  of 
view,  in  which  Senators  in  this  situa- 
tion, to  wit,  22  Senators,  would  be  pro- 
tected for  two  Congresses;  and,  there- 
after, the  idea  that  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  felt  strongly  eUx>ut,  would  be 
the  rule. 

That  Is  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MtrsKiz],  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  The  amendment  affe<jts 
several  Senators.  It  is  not  a  personal 
foray  with  me.  Neither  is  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mo^- 
RONEY].  We  are  trying  to  do  what  is 
best  for  the  Senate  and  the  conmilt(|ee 
Eissignments.  | 

I  felt  that  the  minority  leader  shoiild 
hear  my  argument  for  what  I  believe  jto 
be  a  fair  disposition  of  what  is  a  trj^i^ 
situation.  1 


Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr.   President, 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

We  discussed  this  amendment  thdr 
oughly  to  try  to  protect  individual  Mefi 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  might  be 


I 
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versely  affected  because  of  their  asslgki- 
ment  to  two  major  committees  and  one 
minor  committee.  The  reorganlzatibn 
bill  before  us  provides  the  manner  by 
which  future  assignments  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  committees  shall  be 
handled.  We  have  run  into  some  dilH- 
cultles  in  individual  situations,  although 
with  very,  very  few  Senators.  | 

We  would  "grandfather"  these  S*i- 
ators  into  their  present  committee  As- 
signments and  thus  not  prohibit  th«m 
from  enjoying  their  present  commitjee 
assignments,  whether  the  assignments 
be  to  two  major  committees  and  ope 
minor  committee,  or  if  their  minor  coin- 
mittee  has  been  made,  within  recant 
times,  a  major  committee.  The  Soa- 
ators  would  not  have  to  give  those  As- 
signments up  in  order  to  come  under 
the  provision  of  assignment  to  two 
major  or  one  minor  committee. 

However,  in  preparing  the  language, 
it  was  found  that  this  would  result! in 
"freezing"  certain  Senators  into  thfeir 
present  committee  assignment  structure 
and  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  in  obtaining  more  Important 
committee  assignments,  or  commltiee 
assignments  to  their  lilclng.  as  oppor- 
tunity for  those  assignments  might  !be 
opened  to  them  in  the  future.  j 

In  other  words,  as  the  bill  was  pfe- 
pared,  a  Senator  assigned  to  the  Aeijo- 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
or  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations would  have  to  give  it  up  and  »e- 
celve  only  one  major  committee  assign- 
ment. I 

It  was  to  avoid  this  sacrifice  of  a  2- 
to-1  change,  with  respect  to  their  an- 
titlement  to  committee  assignments,  tliat 
we  finally  worked  out  the  language  pre- 
sented by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  "grandfathering"  them  in  |or 
the  full  three  committees,  any  one  lof 
which  may  be  changed  or  transferred,  as 
they  are  entitled  to  another  committee 
assignment,  so  long  as  they  serve  in  llhe 
Senate,  until  the  midyear  of  1971.    1 

This  provision  will  give  such  Senators 
two  additional  Congresses  to  Imprqve 
their  committee  assignments  or  get]  a 
committee  to  their  liking,  without  sac 
flcing  two  major  committees  to  get 
they  like. 

I  hope  the  explanation  is  clear.    It 
a  difficult  matter  to  discuss  or  to  put 
language.    This  amendment  would  allbw 
Senators  to  get  Improvements  in  assi£ln- 


ments  If  they  were  assigned  to  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, when  they  were  minor  commit- 
tees, and  allow  them  to  request  member- 
ship on  another  committee  of  their 
choice.  This  privilege  will  expire  for  all 
Senators  in  1971,  as  provided  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 
his  fine  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  this  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Is  the  unanimous  consent 
to  which  the  Chair  referred  required  to 
vote  on  the  amendment,  or  is  it  required 
only  to  take  it  up  ?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  take 
it  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  may  be  taken  up 
notwithstanding  its  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
di.stinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wanted  to 
say  that  if  at  some  future  time  we  found 
it  difficult  to  fill  any  spot,  we  would  have 
two  full  Congresses  to  modify  this  par- 
ticular rule. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment: 
but  if  a  future  difficulty  should  arise,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to 
satisfy  any  difficulty  in  assignment,  this 
particular  r\ile  could  be  modified.  In 
that  event,  a  bill  would  have  to  be  in- 
troduced and  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion for  consideration. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  does  not  give  any  Senator  ab- 
normal protection  with  respect  to  as- 
signments to  committees  as  the  Congress 
might  change  its  numerical  proportion 
as  between  the  majority  and  minority. 
We  feel  it  will  work  out.  We  think  this 
amendment,  affecting  only  a  very  few 
Senators,  will  correct  any  injustice  that 
may  be  done  in  compelling  Senators  to 
remain  on  their  present  committees  when 
they  want  to  have  a  change  in  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  could  be  ex- 
plored in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  the 
amendment  is  satisfactory  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  in  view  of  his  enormous  ex- 
perience in  this  lx)dy,  and  pointing  out 
that  two  factors  affect  it:  One,  the  time 
phasing,  and,  two,  the  fact  that  succeed- 
ing Congresses  may  also  decide  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan  and  the  making  of  further 
changes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  my 
remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amenctoent  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I   nove 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  who  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  for  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  3,  strllce 
out  all  to  and  Including  line  25,  page  9,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  IT,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure by  any  siich  committee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  Intention  to 
file  supplemental  or  minority  views,  each 
such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  no  less 
than  one  day  In  which  to  file  such  views  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  in  writing.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  Included  within 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure. 
The  report  of  such  committee  upon  such 
measure  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which  shall  Include  all  supplemental  or  mi- 
nority views  which  have  been  submitted  at 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  committee  re- 
port, and  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital 
that  supplemental  or  minority  views  are  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  report. 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  preclude — 

"(A)  The  Immediate  filing  and  printing  of 
a  committee  report  unless  a  timely  request 
for  the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental  or 
minority  views  has  been  made  as  provided 
by  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  The  filing  by  any  standing  committee 
of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any  meas- 
ure which  may  be  required  for  the  correction 
of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous  rep>ort 
made  by  such  committee  upon  such  measure. 

"(f)  The  report  of  any  such  committee  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  upon  any  meas- 
ure shall  be  filed  in  that  House  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  any  vote 
is  taken  upon  that  measure  in  that  House. 
If  there  have  been  hearings  held  upon  any 
such  measure  so  reported  in  either  such 
House,  the  committee  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  Members 
of  that  House  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
measure.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  measure  for  the  declaration  of  war  or 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by 
the  Congress.  In  any  event,  this  section  may 
be  waived  by  Joint  agreement  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  a  finding 
that  In  their  opinion  such  waiver  is  re- 
quired because  of  the  Imminence  of  sine  die 
adjournment,  the  expiration  of  the  Act 
sought  to  be  amended,  or  to  meet  the  Imme- 
diate financial  needs  of  the  Government." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reorganization  bill,  as  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  was  basically  designed 


to  streamline  the  legislative  process. 
However,  there  are  two  features  of  this 
bill  which  operate  in  Just  the  opposite 
direction.  They  hiinder  and  retard  the 
orderly  movement  of  legislation  from 
committees  and  on  through  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  2-day  rule  for 
filing  committee  reports  and  the  3-day 
rule  for  taking  up  legislation  on  the  floor. 

Under  the  2-day  rule,  the  bill  before  us 
would  require  that  where  minority  or 
supplemental  views  are  to  be  filed  on  a 
measure,  the  report  of  the  majority, 
once  it  has  been  completed,  must  be 
turned  over  to  those  seeking  to  file  mi- 
nority or  supplemental  views  and  thev 
Sire  given  a  2-day  period  within  which 
to  rebut  the  position  taken  in  the  major- 
ity report  and  to  submit  their  own  views. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance  we  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  minority  views.  Those  seeking 
to  file  such  views  have  always  been  given 
as  much  time  as  they  need  to  prepare 
them.  I  am  certain  it  is  the  chairman's 
intention  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  continue  to  respect  and  honor  the 
legitimate  requests  of  those  who  desire 
to  differ  from  the  voting  majority  on  a 
measure. 

However,  the  2-day  rule  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  handicap  under  which 
much  of  the  Finance  Committee  work 
must  be  iper formed.  I  refer  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  requires 
that  measures  affecting  the  revenues 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  many  instances,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  called  upon  to  con- 
sider legislation  extending  temporary 
provisions  of  our  tax  or  debt  laws  and  we 
are  imable  to  do  that  until  the  House  has 
acted  on  a  bill  and  sent  it  to  us.  Often 
this  occurs  only  a  short  time  before  the 
expiration  date,  or  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  An  arbitrary  2-day 
delay  in  filing  a  committee  report  in  these 
circumstances  is  difficult  to  justify. 

I  would  like  to  describe  just  a  few 
of  the  acts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  which  could  be 
jeopardized  by  this  rule  because  of 
special  termination  dates  In  the  statutes. 
I  refer  to  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones, the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  the  public  debt  law,  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  the  Sugar  Act,  and  a  whole  host  of 
temporary  tariff  suspension  measures. 

I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  discussed  this  rule  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
an  agreement  has  been  worked  out 
among  them  under  which  Members  de- 
siring to  file  minority  or  separate  views 
on  a  measure  would  be  given  not  less 
than  1  day  to  prepare  those  views. 

I  understand  that  under  this  amend- 
ment minority  views  could  be  submitted 
and  the  committee  report  filed  the  same 
day  the  committee  acts  on  the  measure 
if  the  work  can  be  done  that  quickly. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  the  amend- 
ment that  a  report  must  be  held  up  for 
1  day  if  minority  views  have  been 
submitted. 


The  other  part  of  this  amendment 
modifies  the  3 -day  rule  I  have  referred 
to.  Many,  in  fact,  most,  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  2 -day  rule  on  committee 
reports  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
3-day  rule.  In  many  instances,  Con- 
gress must  act  more  swiftly  than  the 
committee  bill  would  permit.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has  con- 
ferred regarding  this  amendment  and 
compromise  language  has  been  worked 
out  with  Mr.  MONRONEY  and  with  other 
members  of  his  reorganization  com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  3-day  rule 
generally  would  apply  to  a  measure  and 
no  vote  could  be  taken  on  it  until  3 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  report  is 
filed  by  the  committee.  However,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  their  designees,  could  agree  to  waive 
part  or  all  of  the  3-day  rule  where,  in 
their  opinion,  waiver  is  required  because 
of  the  imminence  of  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  any  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
expiration  of  the  act  sought  to  be 
amended,  or  to  meet  the  Immediate  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
President,  the  substance  of  these  com- 
promises on  the  2-day  rule  and  the  3-day 
rule  are  embodied  In  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  pointed  out  on  other  occa- 
sions that  there  are  means  available  to 
a  Member  who  desires  to  slow  down  the 
work  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House,  but 
in  order  for  him  to  be  successful  in  his 
slow-down  efforts,  he  must  work  at  it. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
could  arm  such  a  person  with  a  dilatory 
tactic  which  would  tie  up  this  body  for 
a  full  week  in  those  instances  where  the 
2-  and  3-day  rules  commence  operation 
on  a  Monday.  If  he  had  a  willing  com- 
panion in  the  other  House  of  Congress, 
a  2-week  delay  in  considering  a  measure 
could  be  achieved  without  the  slightest 
effort  being  exerted  by  the  proponents 
of  the  slowdown  and  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses. 

The  amendments  I  have  described 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  able  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Reorganization  Committee,  and 
with  other  distinguished  Senators  who 
serve  on  that  committee.  In  our  judg- 
ment, they  bring  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  make  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  act  with  speed  when  speed 
is  desirable  for  the  proper  fimctlon  of 
this  body.  In  doing  this,  they  conform 
to  the  objective  of  the  bill  of  streamlining 
congressional  procedures. 

Again  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  I  urge  that  these 
amendments  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  a  niunber  of  days  to  try  to 
bring  into  line  the  views  of  the  minority 
and  majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Organization,  and  the  minority  and 
majority  leadership  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  minority  on  the 
Organization  and  Finance  Committees. 


and  the  majority  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  proposals. 

The  amendment  would  simply  reduce 
the  length  of  the  delay  in  fiUng  a  report, 
and  give  access  to  the  minority  for  a 
minority  repwrt  to  be  filed  jointly  and 
concurrently  with  the  majority  report 
within  1  day — instead  of  2  days,  as  con- 
tained in  the  original  amendment. 

The  other  provision,  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  is  to  make  it  possible  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  we  near  adjournment 
or  as  laws  are  about  to  expire  because  of 
our  failure  to  pass  legislation  to  continue 
them,  for  the  3-day  waiting  period  to  be 
waived.  It  can  be  waived  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  a 
finding  that  in  their  opinion  such  waiver 
is  required  because  of  the  imminence  of 
sine  die  adjournment  or  the  expiration 
of  the  act  sought  to  be  amended,  or  to 
meet  the  immediate  financial  needs  of 
the  Government. 

With  the  imderstanding  that  we  have 
arrived  at  with  the  minority  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  they  have 
arrived  at  through  their  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  committee  accepts  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  supporting  this  proposal.  I 
think  it  is  a  constructive  suggestion,  and 
would  make  the  work  of  the  Senate  a 
little  more  efficient. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  support  of  this  proposal  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  special  concern  over  the  ter- 
mination dates  of  various  proposals,  as 
outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  because  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration, which  while  recognizing 
that  some  of  the  measures  do  have  ter- 
mination dates,  has  heretofore  been  lax 
in  bringing  its  proposals  before  Congress 
in  adequate  time  for  Congress  to  give 
them  proper  consideration.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  administration  will  not  in- 
terpret the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
as  an  indication  that  we  endorse  their 
past  practices  of  waiting  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  expecting  emergency 
action  on  a  measure  that  is  going  to  ex- 
pire in  a  couple  days.  When  they  know 
the  date  it  will  expire,  let  them  ask  for 
its  extension  in  time  so  that  we  will  have 
adequate  time  to  consider  the  measure, 
or  be  on  notice  that  if  they  do  not.  they 
may  catch  themselves  in  a  jam  some  of 
these  days. 

Some  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  these 
ever-recurring  emergencies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  believe  these  provisions  will  work 
out,  and  I  believe  that  providing  the  3- 
day  general  period  that  bills  must  be 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  emergency  escape  clause  for  the  im- 
minence of  the  sine  die  adjournment  or 
the  expiration  of  the  act,  will  be  a  great 
step  forward. 

Heretofore,  we  have  had  this  rule  on 
appropriations:  that  appropriation  bills 
must  be  before  the  S<!nate  for  3  days 
before  they  are  acted  ujwn,  with  the 
transcripts  of  hearings  and  the  reports 
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available.  We  extend  that  provUlon, 
now  to  all  committees.  But  we  recogiilze 
th'-.e  are  times  of  emergency,  sucli  as 
near  the  end  of  the  session,  when  tbere 
will  be  a  necessity,  perhaps,  for  waiting 
the  provision;  and  the  amendment  Pro- 
vides an  escape,  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards.   We  accept  it.  ! 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vjoice 
vote.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All|  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  bbck, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presldenit.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  moile  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Iwas 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    Presider|t, 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  fPhe 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  J)ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  [Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ;hat 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    28 


call 


1; 


up 
be 


read 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I 
amendment  No.  28  and  ask  that 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents 
mediately  alter  the  Item  relating  to 
122   of    the   bill,   insert   the   lollowlng 
Item: 

"Sec.  123.     SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Seiiite 

On  page  30.  between  the  lines  10  anp  11. 
Insert  the  following  new  section; 

"STANDING   RinjIS   OF  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"  '9.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  the 
for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall 
quired  to  yield  the  floor  upon  objectlor 
any  Senator  may  raise  a  point  of  ordjer 
any  time  thereafter  that  such  Senator 
the  floor.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Qkla 
homa,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  A$  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  told  him  I  would 
like  a  rollcall  vote  on  each  of  my  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senate  r  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thi  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  can  be  relatively 
brief.  I  imderstand  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senat<^r  Is 
correct.  j 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  I  assume  at  some 
point  the  Senator  will  want  to  mojire  to 
table. 


floor 

re- 

and 

at 
yield 


What  Is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  with 
respect  to  a  quorum  call  to  get  enough 
Senators  present  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  give  some  indication  that  we  will  be 
voting  pretty  soon? 

Mr.  MONRONETY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  enough  Senators  present  so  that 
we  may  have  the  yeas  and  nays.  Would 
the  Senator  like  to  have  that  done  now? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in 
order  that  we  may  get  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  I  will  defer  my  argument  until  that 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment 
No.  28  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  anticipated 

motion  to  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  amendment  No.  28;  and, 
without  objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table  if  and 
when  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  very  simple.  It  pro- 
vides that  whenever  a  Senator  has  held 
the  floor  for  3  consecutive  hours,  an 
objection  to  his  continued  possession  of 
the  floor,  if  made  by  any  Senator,  would 
compel  him  to  yield  the  floor. 

When  this  proposed  change  In  the 
rules  was  first  introduced  in  1961. 1  char- 
acterized it,  in  my  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  an  antifilibuster  measure.  That  was 
because  shortly  before  that  time,  two  of 
our  most  distinguished  Senators  had 
engaged  in  a  marathon  competition 
against  each  other,  to  see  which  Sen- 
ator could  speak  the  longest  without 
collapsing.  I  do  not  recall  which  of  the 
two  won,  but  whichever  won,  it  was 
close.  On  one  occasion,  If  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  correctly,  a  Senator  spoke 
for  23  hours  and  45  minutes.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  was  topped  by  a  colleague 
who  spoke  for  24  hours  and  3  minutes. 
My  statistics  may  not  be  correct. 

I  remember  very  well  that  this  took 
place — at  least  one  of  these  marathons 
took  place — during  my  first  year  as  a 
Senator,  when  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  as  the  Presiding  Officer  on  a  goo<l 
many  occasions.  That  year  there  was 
a  slim  crop  of  new  Senators.    There 


were  only  six  of  us  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  my  recollection  is  that  there 
were  only  three  or  four  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  So  we  had  to  work  much 
harder  in  the  chair  than  weis  the  case 
after  the  election  of  1958,  when  18  new 
Senators  were  able  to  share  the  work- 
load, with  a  much  less  onerous  burden 
on  each. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  let  history 
record  in  the  Record — I  have  already 
enshrined  it  in  a  permanent  volume  en- 
titled "Congress:  The  Sapless  Branch" — 
I  was  at  a  rather  gay  dinner  party  In 
Georgetown,  a  perfectly  prop)er  and  well- 
behaved  dinner  party,  but  nevertheless 
we  were  having  a  pretty  good  time. 

I  was  wearing  a  dinner  coat  and  a 
black  tie.  Shortly  before  midnight  I 
was  called  by  Bobby  Baker.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  no  insidious  or  improper  purpose 
occasioned  Bobby  Baker  calling  me. 

Bobby  Baker  said,  "I  wish  you  would 
come  on  down  here  right  quick."  He 
said,  "Senator  Church  has  been  in  the 
chair  for  a  pretty  long  time  and  he  Is 
pretty  tired.  We  want  you  to  help  us 
out." 

I  came  to  the  Senate,  clad  in  my 
dinner  coat.  About  midnight  I  relieved 
my  good  friend  from  Idaho,  and  I  com- 
posed myself  to  listen  to  the  Senator  who 
was  making  the  speech,  which  had 
already  been  going  for  well  over  12  hours. 
I  think  the  Senator  had  gotten  the  floor 
shortly  after  the  Senate  had  convened 
at  noon,  and  it  was  at  midnight  that 
day  that  I  appeared  in  the  Chamber. 

I  remember  being  very  much  interested 
in  the  first  several  hours  of  his  speech, 
which  consisted  of  reading  the  laws  of 
the  48  States  dealing  with  civil  rights. 
He  had  started  with  Alabama.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  hour  the  Senator  in 
question  had  gotten  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  I  stayed  awake  long 
enough  to  hear  the  laws  of  my  State 
read.  Then,  I  regret  to  state,  weariness 
overcame  me. 

I  sent  out  for  a  copy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  leaned  back  in  the  chair  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  I  spread  the 
front  and  last  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post  over  my  eyes;  and,  admittedly  in 
derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Senate, 
I  fell  asleep. 

About  3  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  entering  the  Chamber.  I  might 
say  that  this  was  during  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  fihbusters  against  a  civil 
rights  bill.  Then  Senator  Goldwater 
startled  me  into  wakefulness  by  asking 
the  Senator  In  question  to  yield.  The 
Senator  said  he  would  yield  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor.  I  put  the  question  of 
unanimous  consent  and  unanimous  con- 
sent was  granted.  The  Senator  In  ques- 
tion left  the  Chamber  briefly. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  made  a  few 
remarks  in  his  usual  witty  and  pertinent 
style,  which,  as  I  remember,  did  not  com- 
ply with  any  germaneness  requirement. 
The  filibustering  Senator  returned  and 
resumed  his  discussion  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  of  the  48  States. 
Aroimd  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
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started  to  get  restless.  I  sent  for  Bobby 
Baker,  who  appeared  in  due  course.  He 
was,  I  must  say,  a  most  excellent  and 
dedicated  secretary  of  the  majority,  as 
far  as  caring  for  the  rights  of  individual 
Senators  was  concerned,  whatever  else 
might  be  said  about  him. 

I  said,  "Bobby,  I  have  been  here  long 
enough.  I  have  been  here  for  6  hours." 
He  said,  "Yes,  Senator,  I  think  you  have 
been  here  long  er  righ  but  it  is  too  early 
to  awaken  anyoii  It  is  only  6  o'clock. 
If  you  can  hold  on  1.  jr  another  hour  or  so, 
I  can  get  somebody'  else." 

Later,  the  late  and  lamented  Dick  Neu- 
berger  appeared  in  the  Chamber  and  as- 
sumed the  chair.  I  went  home,  I  got 
some  sleep,  and  the  filibuster  continued 
until  after  noon  that  day,  when,  the 
record,  I  believe,  having  been  broken,  the 
speech  was  terminated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  anything 
other  than  that  the  particular  Senator, 
whose  record  was  broken — although  it 
may  have  been  the  other  way  around — 
had  every  right  to  do  what  he  did.  I 
would  merely  suggest  that  the  practice 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  Senate 
rules. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  time  that  a  Senator 
can  talk  without  being  required  to  yield 
the  floor  would  be  3  hours.  There  is 
nothing  magic  about  3  hours.  The  limi- 
tation could  be  2  hours,  it  could  be  4 
hours,  and  it  might  be  some  other  period. 
I  settled  on  3  hours  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily. 

However,  last  week  I  put  my  own  rule 
to  the  test.  It  seemed  to  be  desirable 
toward  the  end  of  last  week,  either  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  to  hold  the  floor 
for  a  reasonably  extended  time  In  order 
that  the  debate  on  the  military  author- 
ization bill  and  its  amendments  should 
not  come  to  a  vote  before  the  early  part 
of  this  week.  Therefore,  I  discussed  it  at 
some  length.  I  was  conscious  of  the  rule 
that  I  was  about  to  propose  here.  I  think 
that  I  am  correct  in  stating — fortunate- 
ly there  are  no  records  kept  so  I  do  not 
think  I  can  be  challenged  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say — at  the  end  of  2  hours  and 
59  minutes  I  yielded  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
some  exhaustion. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Senators 
in  this  body  are  younger  than  I  and  pre- 
sumably have  greater  energy,  there  are 
several  Senators  who  are  older  than  I, 
and  I  suggest — I  do  not  charge  it — ^per- 
haps they  have  a  little  less  energy. 

I  would  think  that  all  Senators,  yoimg, 
old,  or  middle  aged,  would  be  benefited 
and  protected  if  we  had  a  rule  that  pro- 
vided that  at  the  end  of  3  hours  any 
Senator  could  take  another  Senator  off 
the  floor.  If  the  Senator  making  the 
marathon  speech  feels  that  he  could  not 
adequately  cover  the  subject  in  3  hours, 
he  could  sit  down,  have  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  perhaps  a  little  refreshment,  and  in 
due  course  obtain  the  floor  again  and 
make  a  second  speech,  under  the  pro- 
posed rule.  The  proposal  Is  not  what 
might  be  called  a  watertight  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Senators  that 
3  hours  Is  about  enough. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  in  the  Chamber.  Before  he 
came  into  the  Chamber  I  had  stated  that 
in  recent  years  this  privilege  of  unlim- 


ited speaking  h£is  not  been  engaged  in 
or  abused.  As  I  recall,  none  of  the  fili- 
busters which  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  speeches  of  more 
than  2  hours  at  the  most,  or  perhaps  2>^ 
hours. 

I  do  not  think,  as  of  today,  since  the 
filibustering  procedures  have  been  civil- 
ized since  the  election  of  1960,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  that 
there  is  any  particular  benefit  from  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  floor  for  mara- 
thon speeches.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  is  to  some  extent 
involved,  as  is  the  expeditious  conduct  of 
business.  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  proposed  rule  would  have  any 
impact  on  filibustering  whatever. 

'At  this  point,  Mr.  Griffith  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  yielding  to  me. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  rarely 
spoken  for  more  than  3  hours,  but  I  have 
reserved  the  right  to  speak  at  consider- 
ably greater  length,  and  at  times  have 
done  so.  I  have  seen  occasions  when  it 
was  very  necessary  that  that  period  be 
largely  exceeded.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record  why  I  believe  this  to  be  so. 

There  was  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Nevada,  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McCarran,  and  the  late  Senator 
George  Malone,  would  have  quite  ad- 
versely affected  their  State  because  it 
would  have  prevented  the  shipment 
across  State  lines  of  slot  machines  and 
gambling  equipment  of  various  kinds, 
which    we    were    told    in    the    debate 


were 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  were  necessary  to 
the  economy  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  were  told  that 
they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  preser- 
vation of  the  sound  fiscal  situation  in 
Nevada.  Those  two  Senators  were  alone 
because  no  other  State  had  quite  that 
situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  was  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  State  which  had 
legalized  gambling,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Except  on  race 
tracks — for  the  parimutuels.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

Those  two  Senators  gallantly,  in  sup- 
port of  their  own  State,  for  periods  well 
beyond  3  hours,  kept  the  Senate  In  such 
a  state  of  suspense  that  the  time  for 
adjournment  sine  die  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  the  leadership  had  to 
yield  and  take  up  other  necessary  busi- 
ness and  pass  it. 

I  cite  that  as  an  example,  because  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  there  are 
cases  when  periods  of  well  beyond  3 
hours  have  been  used  necessarily. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  state 
another  Instance,  at  the  time  when  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  sponsoring 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  Tldelands 
Act,  there  were  some  liberal  friends  of 
mine  who  very  strongly  resisted  passage 
of  that  act  and  said  their  desire  was  to 
hold  up  action  of  the  Senate  long  enough 
for  the  public  to  react  in  a  way  that  they 


thought  would  uphold  their  pxwltion. 
That  did  not  happen,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  that  is  what  they  hoped  for,  and 
that  is  what  they  believed  might  happen. 

My  dear,  close  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  set  a  record  for 
speaking  continuously  at  that  time.  I 
believe  it  was  22  hours  and  26  minutes, 
but  I  may  be  corrected  on  that.  His 
purpose,  I  am  sure,  was  a  conscientious 
one.  He  was  hoping  that  by  speaking 
for  long  periods  of  time  the  few  Senators 
who  felt  as  he  did  could  create  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  their  point  of  view 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  argue  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  ever  trespassed 
beyond  the  rules,  or  beyond  principle, 
in  trying  to  get  his  ideas  across.  At  that 
time,  he  had  very  few  friends  to  stand 
with  him  in  that  situation. 

I  have  named  one  case  in  which  only 
two  Senators  were  involved.  I  have 
named  another  in  which,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, six  or  seven  Senators  vere  joined 
in  opposing  at  length  the  Tldelands  Act. 

Senators  simply  cannot  have  the  time 
to  create  what  they  hope  for  in  the  way 
of  an  attitude  throughout  the  country, 
if  we  cut  them  off  at  3  hours,  or  permit 
any  Senator  to  cut  them  off  at  3  hours. 
We  know  that  there  will  always  be  some- 
one on  the  opposite  side  who  would  be 
sufficiently  sold  on  his  point  of  view  that 
he  would  cut  off  a  Senator  at  3  hours. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  in  allowing  me 
to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Florida.  The  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  have  already  been  ordered. 
Let  me  reply  briefly  in  this  way.  I  honor 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  strong 
conviction  on  the  question  of  filibuster- 
ing, whether  it  be  by  groups  or  by  one 
or  two  Senators.  As  he  knows,  I  quite 
disagree  with  him  on  philosophical 
grounds;  I  believe  that  after  appropriate 
debate,  the  majority  of  Senators  should 
be  permitted  to  bring  any  measure  to  a 
vote. 

From  my  point  of  view,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  record,  I  would  be  just  as 
critical  of  my  dear  friend  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  for  doing  what  he  did  as  I 
was  at  the  time  of  the  other  Senator,  also 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  broke  the 
record  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  few 
years  later. 

Thus,  this  is  really  a  philosophical 
question  which,  to  some  extent,  goes 
back  to  the  controversy  over  rule  XXn, 
although  it  is  rather  a  peripheral  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  rule  was 
the  subject  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion in  1961.  At  that  time,  I  made  a 
brief  statement  in  support  of  it  which 
I  should  like  to  paraphrase  for  the 
Record. 

Rather  amusingly,  if  I  do  not  para- 
phrase it  but  have  it  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent,  which  I 
am  sure  would  be  granted,  it  will  be 
printed  in  print  so  small  that  those  of  us 
who  are  getting  a  bit  along  in  years  will 
have  gieat  difficulty  reading  it;  whereas 
if  I  paraphrase  it,  it  will  be  printed  in 
normal-sized  tsrpe  such  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  produced  in  each  day — 
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aiiother  ridiculous  practice  under  our 
present  rules.  Unfortunately  my  efforts 
to  cause  this  practice  to  be  revised  have 
been  conspicuously  unsuccessfiil. 

However,  In  196),  as  I  suggested  toithe 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  chaired  by  the  aen- 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  In  the 
18th  century,  when  the  Senate  had  only 
26  Members  and  the  Legislative  Calendar 
was  brief  and  did  not  contain  matteic  of 
urgmt  Importance  to  many  million^  of 
people,  there  was  time  to  permit  a  ^- 
buster.  ( 

The  fact  is,  the  first  filibuster  in  his- 
tory was  not  until  1840.  Our  Pounding 
Fathers  had  long  since  gone  to  their 
Just  rewards.  The  filibuster  was  In- 
vented during  the  heydey  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun. 

In  any  event,  while  the  slavery  l^e 
was  convulsing  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  there  was  a  great  fleal 
of  time  available  because  the  legislative 
calendar  was  still  relatlvdy  short  I  Sug- 
gest that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
unlimited  debate  for  a  good  long  while 
after  the  first  filibuster  in  1840,  but  fhat 
there  is  no  time  for  such  tactics  in  [the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  We  |ust 
do  not  have  the  time  for  that  sort  of  I  de- 
bate, if  we  are  going  to  do  our  Job  (Con- 
scientiously and  effectively. 

Marathon  speeches  by  any  one  Sen- 
ator in  a  body  which  now  niunbers  lOO — 
when  there  were  only  26  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Congress — should  not  be  per- 
mitted or  tolerated.  In  my  Judgment,  if 
a  Senator  takes  more  than  3  hours  to  ex- 
pound his  position  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject, he  is  not  going  to  add  very  rajany 
votes  on  his  side. 

Those  of  us  who  are  lawyers  will  r^all 
the  injunction  of  many  a  Judge  to  coun- 
sel, "Counselor,  you  had  better  quit  \^iiile 
you  are  ahead." 

Frequently,  the  more  talk  there  is,:  the 
less  effective  is  the  discussion.  I 

Who,  in  this  day  and  age,  is  goinf  to 
read,  much  less  listen  to,  a  speech  of 
more  than  3  hours  duration?  I  susi>ect 
very  few.  ] 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  'the 
late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Cdurt 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  rather  junior 
Judge,  he  wrote  an  opinion  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  by  the  chief  Jildge 
of  that  court.  Holmes  apologizedl  by 
saying,  "I  regret  very  much  that  Ithls 
opinion  is  so  long,  but  I  did  not  have 
time  to  write  a  short  one."  • 

I  think  this  is  a  pertinent  comment 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment. 

When  a  Senator  speaks  for  more  than 
3  hours,  I  suggest  without  exception  ihat 
his  purpose  Is  purely  one  of  delay.  '■ 

If  there  have  been  occasions  when 
that  wsis  not  true,  I  do  not  recall  them. 
When  a  Senator  is  interrupted  repeat- 
edly by  colloquy,  the  Senate,  I  wpuld 
think,  could  be  relied  upon  to  grsmt 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  to 
continue  after  the  3-hour  period,  uqless 
the  colloquy  itself  is  obviously  engaged 
in  by  proponents  of  the  point  of  flev,' 
taken  by  the  long-speaking  Senator*  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  And  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  not  get  unanimous  conser  t  to 
continue,  he  would  still  have  the  right. 
under  rule  xrx,  to  speak  again  on  the 


same  subject  during  the  same  legislative 
day  if  he  could  obtain  recognition. 

That  argument  fell  upon  sterile  ground 
in  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  our  be- 
loved friend  from  Arizona.  The  com- 
mittee made  a  report  thereon  which  was 
adverse  to  the  proposal;  and,  at  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  unfairness  or  bias, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  adverse  report  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  iwlnt  in  my  remarks. 
May  I  say  to  Senators  present  on  the 
floor  that  if  any  one  of  th«n  wants  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that  ad- 
verse report  printed  in  larger  print,  I 
shall  not  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RSPORT  ON  Senate  RESOLTmoN  36 

"Resolved,  That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
rule  xrx  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate (relating  to  debate)  Is  einiended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Whenever  any  Senator  has  held 
the  floor  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued  recog- 
nition shall  be  in  order  at  any  time,  and, 
If  such  an  objection  Is  made,  the  Senator 
shall  yield  the  floor.'  " 

Senate  Resolution  36  would  amend  rule 
XIX  to  provide  that  whenever  any  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3  consecu- 
tive hours,  If  objection  to  his  continued  rec- 
ognition Is  made,  the  Senator  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  germaneness  with  respect 
to  a  Member's  remarks  on  a  given  subject 
was  pointed  out  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
committee's report  on  Senate  Resolution  13. 
A  similar  difficulty  would  be  encountered  In 
any  attempt  to  establish  at  what  exact  point 
In  time  freedom  of  debate  would  be  trans- 
formed Into  flUbusterlng.  Senate  Resolution 
36  would  arbitrarily  set  that  point  at  3  hours 
after  a  Member  obtained  the  floor.  While 
subscribing  to  the  principle  that  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Members  ultimately  to  vote 
on  any  issue  iinder  dlsciisslon,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  subscribes  to  the  principle  that 
such  action  should  be  taken  only  after  full 
and  complete  debate.  By  Its  cloture  provi- 
sion In  rule  XXn  the  Senate  has  established 
the  procedxire  under  which  that  determina- 
tion shall  be  made. 

The  terms  of  the  present  rule  XXn  were 
the  same  back  In  1925  when  It  was  proposed 
by  a  Vice  President,  Charles  O.  Dawes,  to 
amend  the  rule  to  provide  for  termination  of 
debate  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  major- 
ity of  Senators.  It  was  then  that  Royal  S. 
Copeland,  a  Senator  from  New  York,  made 
the  statement  which  Is  still  pertinent  re- 
gardless of  the  shifts  In  population  that 
have  since  occurred: 

"I  can  quite  understand  why  a  citizen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  77,000  population,  and 
yet  it  sends  2  Members  to  the  tJ.S.  Senate. 
If  New  York  were  represented  In  the  same 
proportion,  It  would  have  144  Members  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  Instead  of  2. 

"Here  Is  another  thing  to  think  about: 
The  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes.  The  combined  representation 
of  these  States  in  the  Senate  is  one-twelfth 
of  the  total.  Therefore,  these  States  are 
totally  submerged  so  far  as  voting  power  is 
concerned. 

"New  York  State  has  as  great  a  pyopulatlon 
as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds  the 
combined  population  of  Arizona.  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Vermont,  Wyoming.  Maine,  and  Nebraska. 

"Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  States — 


Arkanxas,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton. South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Con- 
necticut— and  It  will  be  found  that  these  25 
States,  controlling  60  of  the  96  votes,  have 
a  majority  vote  In  the  Senate.  These  States 
represent  lees  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
popvUstlon  of  the  country  and  they  pay  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes. 
Mr.  Dawes'  clotxire  rule  would  give  this 
minority  In  population  and  financial  stand- 
ing absolute  control  of  the  Senate." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  re- 
iterate the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced In  favor  of  extended  debate,  but 
rather  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  Senate  as 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
of  minorities  In  our  system  of  Oovernment. 
At  no  time  should  a  single  Senator  have  the 
right  to  compel  another  Senator  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  reports  Sen- 
ate Resolution  36  unfavorably. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators,  having  other  engagements. 
Inquired  as  to  when  we  may  expect  a  roll- 
call  on  this  amendment.  I  shall  take 
only  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
we  are  not  operating  under  limited  time, 
and  he  may  take  whatever  time  he 
wishes.  I  may  wish  a  mcHnent  or  two  to 
reply,  but  I  shall  not  be  long. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  committee  has 
scrupulously  limited  itself  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  which  created 
the  committee  to  study  provisions  for 
the  reorganization  of  Congress.  I  wish 
to  read  the  proviso  in  section  2  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  established 
the  Joint  committee: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
committee  to  make  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  and/or  precedents  of  either 
House,  or  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  either  House.  .  . 

It  continues : 

Provided  further.  That  the  language  em- 
ployed herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
conaolldations  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mltteee. 

Thus,  the  Joint  committee  was  denied 
the  right  to  study  or  make  recommenda- 
tions for  change  with  respect  to  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  or 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  is  pertinent  because  the 
Senate  does  have  a  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  that  is  assigned  this 
jurisdiction  and  is  capable  of  meeting 
every  week  or  2  weeks  to  discuss  and  take 
up  proposed  changes  if  the  members  of 
the  committee  so  desire. 

Many  such  proposals  have  gone,  and 
will  continue  to  go,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
a  member  of  that  committee.  Some  of 
these  proposed  rule  changes  have  taken 
the  form  of  action  by  slight  changes  to 
the  rules  over  the  past  years,  by  direction 
of  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee in  reporting  these  bills. 

We  would  feel  in  breach  of  faith  If  we 
took  advantage,  by  way  of  amendments 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  sup- 
port or  propose  changes  In  the  standing 
rules,  jurisdiction  of  which  was  denied 
the  Joint  committee  in  the  resolution  cre- 
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atlng  it.  I  believe  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  not  to  take  up  specific 
standing  rule  changes,  rather  leaving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee. 

Therefore,  I  must  relucttmtly  state  that 
I  shall  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  the  time  of  the 
dlstingtdshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
by  making  a  nondebatable  motion  until 
he  has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.    I  shall  be  very  brief. 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  opposes  the 
amendment  strictly  on  technical  grounds. 
He  expresses  no  opinion  s^  to  the  merits 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  why  I  shall 
move  to  table  instead  of  proceeding  to  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  in 
which  we  would  present  adverse  argu- 
ments. We  do  not  wish  to  take  sides  or 
to  recommend  or  to  disagree;  we  feel  it 
is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
current resolution  which  created  the 
Joint  committee.  We  have  no  require- 
ment or  jurisdiction  to  support  any 
amendment  made  on  the  fioor  in  this 
field.  For  that  reason,  we  concluded  to 
proceed  In  this  way.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator may  try  to  have  his  proposals  con- 
sidered and  studied  by  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  is  the  22d  proposed  change  In  the 
rules  that  I  have  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate since  the  pending  measure  was  first 
brought  on  the  fioor.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  argued 
rather  strenuously  on  the  merits  against 
some  of  these  proposals,  but  in  more  re- 
cent days,  possibly  because  of  exhaus- 
tion, he  is  confining  himself  to  the  tech- 
nical iwsltion  which  he  takes  here. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  argu- 
ments on  several  amendments  which  did 
not  propose  to  change  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  did  not  move  to  table  those 
proposals.  I  have  reserved  the  making 
of  motions  to  table,  to  those  amendments 
which  made  proposals  going  beyond  the 
Jxulsdiction  of  the  committee.  In  so 
doing  we  did  not  take  any  position  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposals  but  left  fu- 
ture adoption  or  rejection  of  them  to  be 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  Senator  from 
Permsylvania,  being  a  member  of  that 
committee,  knows  it  is  difficult,  but  leg- 
islative patterns  change.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  here  for 
some  time.  He  will  be  here  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  compliment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  Is  a  dlUgent 
and  tireless  crusader,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  able  to  present  and  propose 
changes  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  offer  such  arguments  as  he  may  wish 
to.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  this  amendment  because  it 
goes  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  for  which 
the  committee  was  created. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Intend,  after  this  bUl 
has  been  passed,  to  introduce  all  of  these 


26  proposed  changes  in  the  rules,  cus- 
toms, and  procedures  of  the  Senate,  smd 
they  will  in  due  course  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, of  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma has  said,  I  am  a  member. 

I  would  hope,  when  that  time  comes, 
that  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  be  willing  to  Join  me  in  urg- 
ing that  committee  to  have  comprehen- 
sive hearings  on  those  proposed  rule 
changes  and  report  them  back  either  fa- 
vorably or  adversely  to  the  floor  before 
this  session  is  over.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  Senate  to  take  an  ac- 
counting and  stock  of  its  rules,  customs, 
and  procedures. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration at  present  is  such  that.  In 
my  Judgment,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  it  is 
likely  to  insure  that  no  change  of  the 
rules,  practices,  or  procedures  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  indicated  that 
the  situation  may  change.  It  has  not 
for  10  yesu-s.  I  shall  be  patient  perhaps 
through  the  end  of  1968  and  even  pos- 
sibly thereafter. 

With  that  comment,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  the  motion,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  need  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 


EXTRACTS  OF  REMARKS  OF  MR. 
WILLIAM  VERITY,  PRESIDENT, 
ARMCO  STEEL  CORP. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Verity,  president  of  the  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  addressed  the  Washington 
Society  of  Investment  Analysts  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  I  have  excerpts  from  Mr.  Ver- 
ity's remarks,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  Made  bt  Mb.  Wil- 
liam Verttt,  President,  Armco  Steel  Corp., 
TO  THE  Washington   Societt  or  Invest- 
ment Analtstb,  Pebruart  31,  1967 
I  am  sure  you  are  Interested  in  a  quick  look 
at  1967.    As  far  as  the  steel  Industry  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  in  what  would  be  called  a 
downward    trend.      Some    people    call    It    a 
"leveling  off".    As  far  as  Armco  is  concerned, 
our  1967  first  quarter  Is  not  going  to  look  as 
good  as  our  1966  first  quarter.    1  am  talking 
now  about  the  shipments  of  steel  we  will 
make.    This  is  caused  by  a  falling  off  in  the 
automotive  markets  and  the  appliance  mar- 
kets In  particular.     Most  of  the  others  are 
fairly  strong. 

Very  frankly,  we  do  not  think  that  this 
is  a  signal  of  a  recession.  We  think  it  Is  a 
leveling  off  that  is  allowing  most  of  our  cus- 
tomers to  cut  down  on  their  inventory  and 
actually  providing,  we  believe,  the  signal  of 
a  further  upturn  in  our  whole  economy.  We 
believe  this  will  probably  take  place  late  In 
1967,  or  in  1968.  So  we  are  continuing  to 
plan  as  we  have  for  increased  steel  needs  al- 
though we  may  be  In  a  temporfir?  slump  for 
a  period  of  months. 

With  that  backdrop  I  would  like  to  talk 
Jvist  for  a  minute  about  the  steel  industry 
and  Washington.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  steel  indiistry's  image  In  Washington  has 
not  been  as  favorable  as  that  of  other  Indus- 


tries, and  certainly  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way  several  times  about  how  Important  it  is 
to  build  a  closer  relationship  with  Washing- 
ton. So  over  the  last  several  years — and  I 
think  that  youll  see  this  particularly  In 
1967 — our  Industry  has  been  doing  more  to 
try  to  point  out  lU  problems  and  oppwtu- 
nlties  to  both  our  elected  representatives  and 
to  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government. 

We  feel  that  sometimes  the  steel  Industry 
is  misunderstood.  Looking  at  this  realisti- 
cally, we  find  it  is  probably  our  fault  be- 
cause we  haven't  done  a  very  good  job  of 
communications. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time — my  kind  of  time  and  the 
time  of  many  others — In  pointing  out  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  Industry  and  its  plans 
for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  four  quick  ex- 
amples : 

One  of  the  things  that  our  company  is 
vitally  concerned  with  is  pollution  abate- 
ment. The  pollution  problem  isn't  really  too 
difficult  in  Washington  because  you  don't 
have  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in 
industrial  communities,  or  communities  such 
as  Cleveland  and  New  York.  But  there  is  a 
tremendous  groundswell  occurring  all  over 
the  country  urging  that  something  be  done 
to  eliminate  air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 
tion.   We  couldn't  agree  more. 

Our  company  has  taken  a  searching  look 
at  the  problem  and  we  have  found  that  to 
clean  the  air  and  clean  the  water  at  our 
nine  major  plants  in  thU  country  is  going 
to  cost  ♦65-milllon.  Practically  all  of  this 
(65  million  will  have  to  be  spent  on  non- 
productive faciUUes.  Then,  after  we  spend 
this  money  on  the  facilities,  it  will  cost  us 
(7  million  a  year  to  operate  them. 

We  feel  that  the  pollution  problem  Is  one 
that  is  not  limited  to  the  steel  Industry  or 
to  any  Industry.  It  Is  a  real  national  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  created  by  municlpaUtles.  by 
agriculture,  by  Industry  and  by  every  indi- 
vidual. Therefore,  we  feel  that  if  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  be  cured  fairly  promptly,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives to  industry  and  municipalities  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

We  have  gone  on  record  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  attack  the  problem.  With  tax 
incentives  and  a  fast  write-off  we  think  we 
can  do  it  In  flve  years.  Without  theee.  It 
will  obviously  take  longer. 

We  are  very  optimistic  about  some  Con- 
gressional help.  There  are  now  76  bills  in 
the  House  to  provide  tax  incentives  and  fast 
depreciation  write-off  for  industry  on  bona 
fide,  non-productive  pollution  facilities. 

There  is  one  bill  in  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  Senator  Carlson,  that  has  37  co-sponsors. 
All  of  this  indicates  to  us  that  Congress 
recognizes  this  as  a  major  problem  and  has 
moved  in  the  direction  of  doing  stmiethlng 
about  It. 

There  is  a  further  problem  in  the  tax  area 
with  the  six  percent  surtax  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  can't  find  much  enthusif^sm  for  this  in 
Congress.  We  can  find  no  enthusiasm  for 
it  in  the  steel  industry.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  is  that  if  we  see  ourselves  in  a 
down  trend  of  business  we  wonder  why 
somebody  feels  we  need  to  take  the  steam 
out  of  the  economy  by  putting  a  six  percent 
surtax  on. 

We  need  no  such  help  to  take  the  steam 
out  of  our  business  at  the  moment. 

We  very  frankly  feel  that  this  considera- 
tion Is  entirely  too  late,  and  the  chances  are 
that  if  It  were  put  into  effect  in  July  of  this 
year  it  might  well  impede  the  upturn  we  see 
ahead. 

We  also  have  some  feelings  abou;  the  7% 
investment  tax  credit.  An  Industry  like 
steel  requires  very  large  investment.  If  we 
are  encouraged  through  a.  1%  investment 
tax  credit  to  go  ahead  and  make  major  in- 
vestments to  keep  ourselves  competitive  and 
embark  on  the  program,  and  suddenly  right 
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In  the  middle  at  It  someone  takes  the  Inlt^- 
tlve  away,  we  develop  some  strong  feeliqgs 
on  the  subject. 

We  have  tried  to  not  allow  this  suspension 
to  hurt  our  long-range  program,  and  we  harve 
complied  with  the  President's  request,  ^e 
tried  to  level  out  our  exp>endltures,  and  tttls 
meant  that  we  reduced  our  expenditures  In 
1966  by  about  C20-mllllon  and  we  will  ma^ 
a  similar  reduction  In  1967.  One  pU 
where  it  has  hurt  us  Is  at  Houston, 
would  like  very  much  to  go  ahead  wltl 
structural  mill  there.  We  had  hoped 
start  construction  about  the  middle  of 
year,  but  we  have  postponed  groundbreakllig 
until  January  1,  1968,  because  of  the  tax 
credit  suspension.  i 

There  Is  discussion  on  the  Hill  about  put- 
ting the  investment  tax  credit  back  liito 
effect  earlier  than  next  January.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  this  happens,  and  we  would  take 
advantage  of  It.  I 

The  last  Item  that  Is  currently  news  |n 
Washington  on  the  steel  Industry  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Imports.  I  think  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  two  weeks  af;o 
the  industry  asked  Congress  to  consider  a 
temporary  levy — an  Impwrt  levy — to  help  tte 
industry  lick  a  critical  problem.  As  far  |as 
our  company  is  concerned,  we  certainly  sx^- 
port  the  position  of  the  Industry. 

However,  we  support  this  as  a  tempori 
measure.  With  23  plants  in  21  country 
abroad,  and  two  more  going  on  the  line  tl 
year.  I  think  you  can  see  that  the  basic  pi 
losophy  of  our  company  is  free  trade. 

But  over  the  past  few  years  we  have  foul 
that  the  problem  of  imports  is  one  that  ret 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  Congre 
and    the    American    people    because    soi 
things  have  developed  which  have  become|  a 
real  handicap  to  our  steel  industry. 

All  "developed,"  and  many  "underdevel- 
oped." countries  have  their  own  steel  Indute- 
trles  now.  But  few  of  them  can  use  all  tie 
steel  they  produce  in  their  own  domestic 
economies.  So  they  would  like  to  get  rid 
of  that  steel  in  another  country  because  they 
want  full  employment  and  they  also  would 
like  to  get  dollars.  So  guess  where  th^y 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  this  steel.  This  has 
become  really  a  national  policy  of  many, 
many  countries,  such  as  Japan,  Qermanp, 
Belgium,  Prance,  Italy,  all  of  whom  peg  prfc- 
duction  at  a  certain  level  and  then  offer  In- 
centives to  producers  or  trading  companies 
to  get  rid  of  that  steel  in  the  American  maf 
ket.  Because  of  this,  much  of  the  steel  coi 
Ing  in  here  is  below  the  price  at  which  it 
sold  at  home — in  other  words  it  Is  beii 
"dumped"  here.  In  addition,  many  coui 
tries  have  erected  such  high  tariff  and  noj 
tariff  barriers  that  our  opportunities  for  ej 
port  have  disappeared. 

We  believe  the  important  thing  to  keip 
before  you  and  others  is  the  need  for  effel 
tive  administration  of  our  present  anti- 
dumping laws  and  the  need  to  create  those 
conditions  which  will  promote  internationkl 
trade  on  an  equitable  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial basis. 


APPAREL  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  ye^ 
terday  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  talked 
eloquently  on  the  question  of  imports  <)f 
textile  products.  I  wish  to  add  my  shoi-t 
comments  to  that  speech.  i 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  people 
employed  in  manufacturing  In  the  Stale 
of  Kentucky  rely  for  their  incomes  on 
the  apparel  industry.  Today,  there  a8e 
about  125  apparel  plants  in  my  State, 
employing  25,000  workers.  About  half 
of  these  plants  employ  over  100  workeifs 
each.  These  larger  plants  are  located 
throughout  the  State,  many  of  them  Ip 


rural  areas,  and  often  are  the  major 
source  of  income  for  the  smaller  towns 
In  the  State. 

The  >obs  held  by  these  people  are  now 
being  threatened  by  a  continual  erosion 
of  the  domestic  apparel  market  by  Im- 
ports.    These  imports,  particularly  in 
cotton,  have  been  growing  over  the  years, 
but  in  the  last  4  years  the  problem  has 
become  particularly  acute.     The  major 
cause  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  now 
is  the  tremendous  increase  in  imports  of 
synthetic  apparel  products.    Imports  of 
synthetic    apparel    products    have    in- 
creased from  negligible  quantities  in  1962 
to  the  point  where  they  now  equal  about 
30  percent  of  total  U.S.  apparel  imports. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
rise  in  Imports  because  the  production  of 
apparel  in  my  State  is  concentrated  in 
two  products,  men's  and  boys'  shirts  and 
trousers.    Imports  also  are  concentrated 
in  these  two  product  lines,  and  during 
the  past  several  years  these  imports  have 
oeen  increasing  rapidly.    Approximate- 
ly  one-fifth   of   all   imports,   measured 
in  physical  quantity,  are  men's  and  boys' 
woven  shirts  and  men's  and  boys'  trou- 
sers.   In  just  the  past  3  years,  imports  of 
trousers  of  cotton  and  synthetic  fabric 
increased  13  percent.    Imports  of  sport 
shirts  Increased  37  percent  in  the  same 
period,  while  the  imports  of  dress  shirts 
increased  75  percent.    Most  of  the  dress 
shirt  increase  is  the  result  of  a  ninefold 
increase  in  imports  of  dress  shirts  made 
of  synthetic  fabrics.     This  amounts  to 
a  net  increase  in  shirt  imports  of  12  mil- 
lion in  cotton  and  synthetic  fabrics  in 
just  3  years.    Obviously,  no  Industry  can 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  such  tremen- 
dous increases  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
particularly  when  the  ability  to  compete 
on  the  basis  of  price  is  nonexistent  be- 
tween domestic  and  imported  products. 
The  apparel  industry  of  this  country 
faces  a  very  bright  future  as  far  as  do- 
mestic   apparel    demand   is    concerned. 
Between  1965  and   1985  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  estimated  that  our  popu- 
lation will  grow  by  something  like  50  to 
75  million  people.     Also,  the  increasing 
incomes  and  free  time  of  these  people 
is  going  to  have  a  great  impact,  not  only 
on  the  amount  of  apparel  the  family 
purchases,    but    also    its    variety.    The 
obvious    job    opportunities    created    by 
such  growing  demand  can  be  filled  by 
our  own  citizens  or  by  the  people  of 
other    countries.    The    choice    is    ours. 
We  can  share  this  growing  demand  with 
foreign  products,  or  we  can  give  it  all  to 
them. 

Competition  is  deemed  desirable  in  our 
coimtry,  and  the  apparel  industry  wel- 
comes competition.  However,  it  has  no 
way  currently  to  compete  with  imports 
on  the  basis  of  price.  Foreign  labor  is 
paid  a  much  lower  wage  and  many  of 
their  other  costs  are  lower  than  ours. 
Foreign  labor  is  less  efficient  than  U.S. 
labor,  but  their  efficiency  is  not  as  pro- 
portionately low  as  their  wages.  This 
gives  the  foreign  apparel  producer  a 
price  advantage  over  an  American  ap- 
parel producer. 

The  apparel  industry  Is  in  the  process 
of  change,  and  it  is  possible  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  that  the  industry  could 
compete  with  imports  on  some  equitable 


basis.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  build 
this  competitive  base  for  Uie  domestic 
industry  unless  we  slow  imports  to  a 
reasonable  level.  The  process  of  change 
is  slow.  Time  Is  required  to  enable  the 
industry  to  complete  this  competitive 
base.  Therefore,  some  mechanism 
should  be  established  to  provide  reason- 
able access  and  growth  for  the  exports 
of  the  developing  nations  without  unduly 
disrupting  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  domestic  Industry.  Such  a  mech- 
anism has  already  been  established  for 
the  international  trade  of  cotton  textile 
and  apparel  products.  The  industry 
feels  that  an  extension  of  this  type  of 
arrangement  to  cover  the  trade  of  prod- 
ucts made  of  synthetic  and  wool  fabrics 
is  the  best  solution  currently  available. 

Capital  investment  will  be  attracted 
to  the  apparel  Industry  only  if  it  main- 
tains a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  and 
stability  in  its  markets.  The  industry 
is  willing  to  share  the  growth  of  its 
markets  with  importers,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  eroding  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  domestic  industry. 

A  multilateral  arrangement  to  regu- 
late the  international  trade  of  apparel 
and  textile  products  of  all  fibers  carmot 
be  achieved  before  the  tariff  rates  on 
these  products  are  cut  under  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  expires  this  June.  The  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations,  which  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Government  to  initiate 
tariff  cuts  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  is 
due  to  be  concluded  in  the  next  several 
months  with  the  prospect  of  apparel 
tariffs  being  reduced,  possibly  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  50  percent.  A  re- 
duction of  this  magnitude  will  only  serve 
to  widen  the  already  unbridgeable  gap 
between  the  selling  prices  of  domestic 
and  imported  apparel  products.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  tariff  rates  on 
apparel  and  textile  products  should  not 
be  reduced  at  the  present  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  news  articles  on  this  subject 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protection  fob  Textile  Indtjstet 

A  government  adviser  who  recommends 
that  the  United  States  phase  out  its  cotton 
textile  arrangement  with  28  other  nations 
suggests,  in  effect,  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try cut  its  throat  in  order  to  swing  wide  the 
Import  doors  to  less  developed  countries. 

In  the  process,  as  envisioned  by  economist 
Harry  G.  Johnson  in  a  stiidy  for  the  privately 
sponsored  Brookings  Institution,  the  United 
States  textile  industry  would  suffer  and 
many  of  its  workers  would  be  thrown  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  But  little 
worry  there,  for  Uncle  Sam  would  compen- 
sate the  Industry  and  would  retrain  textile 
workers  for  other  Jobs.  And  the  poorer 
countries  could  bask  in  new-found  pros- 
perity. 

Little  wonder  that  William  J.  Erwln,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  lashes  back  at  the  proposal :  "This 
amounts  to  a  virtual  death  sentence  for  the 
American  textile  Industry,  unemployment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  new 
and  tremendous  expense  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, and  a  further  dangerous  increase  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit." 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
does  not  follow  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Johnson 
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and  others  who  would  decrease  protection 
for  the  domestic  industry.  It  plans  to  con- 
tinue the  current  cotton  textile  agreement 
for  another  three  years  after  its  expiration 
date  of  Sept.  30.  For  the  benefit  of  home 
Interests,  Congress  should  see  the  matter  in 
the  same  light. 

As  Mr.  Erwln  points  out,  the  present  agree- 
ment, "far  from  imposing  stringent  controls, 
has  actually  permitted  the  rapid  growth  of 
Imports.  Since  the  Long-Term  Agreement 
went  into  operation  cotton  textile  imports 
have  Jumped  from  a  1961  total  of  720  million 
square  yards  to  1,830,000,000  square  yards  In 
1966." 

With  imports  of  all  textile  fibers  now 
amounting  to  three  billion  square  yards  a 
year,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Erwln  suggests:  "Instead  of 
turning  loose  a  flood  of  cotton  textiles,  we 
should  be  strengthening  the  present  controls 
and  extending  them  to  textiles  of  other 
fibers." 

That,  indeed,  may  be  in  order.  A  pros- 
perous textile  Industry  stands  vital  to  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina  and  a  number  of 
other  states.  While  providing  succor  In 
merited  degree  at  Import  doors  to  poorer 
lands  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  make  sure 
that  American  industry  and  its  workers  do 
not  become  starving  victims  of  generosity  we 
cannot  afford. 

[From  the  Dally  News  Record,  Nov.  30,  1966] 

Price  Chances  Seen  Help  in  Fight  Against 

Imports 

(By  Harry  Jenkins) 

The  downturn  In  some  Important  areas 
of  the  cloth  market  might  help  the  indus- 
try make  a  case  for  limiting  imports,  mill 
men  are  sa^fng. 

As  the  C  neva  meetings  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  get  under 
way  to  consider  extending  the  Long  Term 
Arrangement  on  Cotton  Textile  Imports, 
some  mill  men  feel  the  Impact  of  the  Import 
Influx  Is  now  just  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  here.  While  the  upswing  was  under 
way  and  mills  w«re  unable  to  keep  up 
with  demand,  making  a  case  for  import  con- 
trol was  impossible,  they  admit.  Now,  as  the 
cycle  wanes,  one  executive  put  It  Monday, 
the  chances  for  a  more  convincing  ap- 
proach are  better. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  damage  to  the 
domestic  market  must  occur  before  concrete 
action  can  be  expected  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, it  was  observed,  but  that  Is  the  fact 
as  far  as  imports  are  concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Industry  minds  that 
the  Impact  of  foreign  textiles  Is  beginning  to 
be  felt.  As  reported  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  the  huge  Increase  in  blended  fabric 
Imports  amounts  to  94  million  yards. 

This  considerable  yardage  is  large  enough 
to  affect  the  complexion  of  the  present  blend 
market,  these  weavers  claim.  If  this  busi- 
ness was  available  to  United  States  produc- 
ers, it  would  not  mean  a  booming  blend 
market  but  it  would  mean  larger  mill  back- 
logs which  would  have  meant  a  stronger 
price  situation  than  now  prevails.  As  re- 
ported, polyester-cotton  blends  have  sold  at 
prices  described  by  mills  as  being  below  cost. 

Disagreement  was  expressed  by  one  pro- 
ducer with  the  views  of  some  mill  men,  as 
reported,  that  combed  gingham  checks  were 
still  in  difficulty  because  of  second-hands. 
He  reported  Monday  there  were  signs  of  a  real 
pickup  in  checks,  that  stocks  in  converter 
hands  were  low.  He  reported  that  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  of  his  looms  on  these  fabrics  had 
been  diverted  to  other  areas.  A  second  mill 
admitted  it  too  had  cut  output.  There  was  a 
sale  on  the  84x58  check  reported  at  30  V^ 
cents. 

The  gray  cloth  market  was  generally  dull 
Monday.  There  was  some  inquiry  on  special 
print  cloths  again  mostly  for  first  quarter, 
but  little  new  business. 


A  small  yardage  of  the  51-lnch,  60x48,  4.70 
yard  was  sold  in  first-bands  at  18  cents,  spot 
delivery.  The  41-inch,  78x78,  4.05  yards  was 
sold  spot  in  second-hands  at  18%  cents. 

Cotton  Texttlk  Imports  up  40  Percent  in 
THE  LTA  Year 

Washington. — Cotton  textile  Imports 
soared  40  per  cent  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Geneva  Long-Term  Arrangements  (LTA) .  the 
Commerce  Department  reported  Tuesday. 
Imports  went  up  from  1532  million  square 
yards  in  the  previous  LTA  year  to  1,724  mil- 
lion square  yards  in  the  present  LTA  year. 

In  September,  the  last  month  of  the  foxxrth 
year  of  LTA,  cotton  textile  Imports  bolted  to 
a  record  184  million  square  yards. 

The  September  import  total  was  12  million 
square  yards  higher  than  in  July  when  the 
previous  monthly  record  was  established. 
The  total  was  up  27,881  million  square  yards 
over  August. 

In  millions  of  square  yards,  here's  the  total 
cotton  textile  Imports  in  each  of  the  four 
years  of  the  LTA:  Ist  year  1,122;  2d  year, 
1,035;  3d  year  1,232,  and  4th  year,  1,734. 

The  value  of  cotton  textile  Imports  In  the 
fourth  LTA  year  amounted  to  $449  million 
compared  to  exports  of  $230  million.  The  net 
Import  balance  of  $219  million  compares  with 
a  net  Import  balance  of  $145  million  for  the 
3d  LTA  year  when  imports  were  $354  million 
and  exports  $209  million. 

The  report  showed  all  groups  of  cotton 
textile  imports  increased  during  the  4th 
LTA  year  over  the  previous  year. 

Cumulative  Imports  of  yarns  climbed  to 
78  million  pounds  from  a  level  of  15  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Fabrics  increased  from  553  to  636  million 
square  yards;  apparel  rose  from  437  to  505 
million  square  yards  equivalent,  and  made- 
up  goods  and  miscellaneous  cotton  textiles 
advanced  from  183  to  222  million  square 
yards  equivalent. 

The  five  leading  categories  of  Imports  in 
the  4th  LTA  year  were  carded  yams,  singles; 
misc.  carded  fabrics;  carded  sheeting;  misc. 
cotton  textiles,  and  combed  yam.  singles. 
These  five  categories  accounted  for  43  per 
cent  of  total  imports. 

Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Mexico,  Portugal  and 
Brazil  were  the  five  leading  suppliers  of  cot- 
ton textiles  to  the  United  States  during  the 
4th  LTA  year.  These  countries  accounted 
for  about  62  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

Mexico,  Portugal  and  Brazil  replaced  In- 
dia, the  Republic  of  China  and  Pakistan  In 
the  first  five  from  last  year. 

Imports  from  these  latter  three  countries 
except  India,  Increased  during  the  past  year, 
but  not  as  fast  as  imports  from  the  former 
three  nations. 

In  thousands  of  square  yards,  here's  a 
comparison  for  the  4th  and  3d  LTA  years 
for  these  leading  supplier  in  that  order: 

Japan  409,141-404,996;  Hong  Kong  346,- 
697-284,447;  Mexico  112.629-9,954;  Portugal 
107,085-34,345;  Brazil  101,257-34,549;  China 
(Taiwan)  62,274-46,554;  Pakistan  52.384- 
38,091;  India  70,820-81,451. 


informed  of  his  rights  as  outlined  In  a  his- 
toric U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  last  year. 

His  confession  was  the  only  available 
evidence  against  him. 

"Even  an  animal  such  as  this  one.  foid 
I  believe  this  is  insulting  the  animal  king- 
dom, must  be  protected  with  all  the  legal 
safeguEirds."  said  state  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Michael  Kern  in  dismissing  the  Indictment 
yesterday  against  Jose  Suarez,  22. 

It  was  the  latest  SMCh  action  in  New 
York  City  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Three  men  were  freed  In  murder 
trials  In  New  York  City  last  month  by  state 
Supreme  Court  Justices  after  rulings  that 
they  had  not  been  informed  of  their  right 
to  counsel  before  they  confessed. 

Justice  Kern  asked  the  prosecutor.  Asst. 
Brooklyn  Dist.  Atty.  Nathan  R.  Schor:  "Are 
you  sure.  I  ask  you  most  seriously,  whether 
his  (confession)  is  all  you  have  In  this  case?" 

"I  say  reluctantly,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
that  we  simply  have  no  alternative,"  replied 
Schor.     "There  is  no  other  evidence." 

Suarez  was  arrested  on  April  27,  1966. 
Questioned  by  police,  he  signed  a  statement 
admitting  that  after  his  common-law  wife, 
Maria  Torres,  24,  had  cut  bis  leg  with  a 
knife  during  an  argumijrit,  he  seized  the 
knife  and  stabbed  her  anfi  the  five  children 
more  than  100  times.  The  children  ranged 
In  age  from  11  months  to  5  years. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  a  5-4  decision 
last  June  13,  ordered  a  new  trial  for  Ernest 
A.  Miranda,  26,  who  had  been  convicted 
on  charges  of  kidnaping  an  18-year-old  girl 
from  a  Phoenix  street,  driving  her  Into  the 
desert  and  raping  her. 

The  court  ruled  that  Miranda's  consti- 
tutional rights  had  been  violated  when  be 
was  not  Informed  of  his  right  to  counsel 
before  talking  to  police. 

The  Miranda  decision  applied  to  Suarez 
because  it  was  made  retroactive  to  cover  all 
defendants  who  had  not  yet  been  tried. 


RETROACTIVE     EFFECT     OP     THE 
MIRANDA  DECISION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Con- 
fessed Slayer  of  Six  Is  Set  Free,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Confessed  Slater  of  Six  Is  Set  Free 

New  York  (AP). — A  factory  worker  who 
admitted  slaying  his  wife  and  five  small 
children  has  been  freed  because  he  was  not 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes.  j 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mc.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator*  from  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  wish  to  use  any  more  time, 
I  move  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark].  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
who  is  absent  on  official  business.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  rdm 
Idaho  [Mr.  CnxniCH].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  ftie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruininc]  ,  the  Senator  from  Noikh 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  tjie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PeliJ, 
would  each  vote  "yea."  j 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Micn- 
igan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  (If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frc 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Se\ 
ator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  "ye 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fau- 
NiN]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  tie 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towe»] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [^r. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  detained  on  ofB- 
cial  business.  i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  tJtx- 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senators  froin 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska3, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  FanninJ. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ToW- 
er]  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  froin 
New  York  fMr.  Javits]  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — 71  yeas, 
nays,  as  follows: 

[No.  40  Leg.) 
YEAS — 71 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbright 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Hansen 


Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Allott 
Brooke 
Cburch 
Curtis 


Harris 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NATS— 7 
Fong 
Kuchel 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J 

Williams.  Del.  i 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Ijong,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 


Montoya 
Morse 
Pell 
Prouty 


Tower 

Yar  borough 


Mondale 
Moss 


NOT  VOTING— 22 
Dominick  HatOeld 

Fannin  Hruska 

Gruenlng  Javits 

Hart  Jordan,  N.C. 


So  Mr.  Monroney's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  notify  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  that  the  bells  are  not  ringing  in 
my  ofiQce  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
for  my  delay.  I  hope  that  something 
will  be  done  to  correct  the  condition. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  12,  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  Imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  122 
of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  Item: 
■Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING    Rtn,ES    Or    THE    SENATE 

•  Sec.  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"  '9.  Daring  the  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter,  any  Senator 
may  move  that  all  further  debate  under  the 
order  for  pending  business  shall  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  If 
such  a  motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable, 
is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all  further  debate 
under  the  said  order  shall  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate,  and  all 
questions  of  germaneness  under  this  rule, 
when  raised,  including  appeals,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  without  debate.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  No.  12  would  expand  the 
present  germaneness  rule.  The  present 
rule,  which  Senators  will  recall  was 
adopted  in  the  winter  of  1964.  provides 
for  a  daily  3-hour  period  of  germane  de- 
bate. The  pending  proposal  would  make 
that  rule  more  flexible,  by  adopting  a 
procedure  whereby  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  by  nondebatable  motion,  could 
require  further  debate  on  the  pending 
business  to  be  germane  to  the  subject 


matter  before  the  Senate  until  the  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of. 

The  pending  germanmess  rule  was 
adopted  early  in  1964,  and  during  the  3 
years  since  its  adoption,  it  has  rarely 
been  invoked,  probably  because  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  somewhat  obsolete  no- 
tions for  senatorial  courtesy. 

The  practice  is  well  known  of  Senators 
coming  in  the  Chamber  when  a  matter 
of  some  importance  is  under  considera- 
tion, often  a  matter  of  some  urgency,  ob- 
taining recognition,  and  speaking  some- 
times at  length,  sometimes  more  briefly, 
on  utterly  irrelevant  matters.  Under 
the  present  rule,  they  are  permitted  to 
do  so  if  they  obtain  the  floor  more  thsm 
3  hours  after  the  end  of  the  morning 
hour.  Those  speeches,  in  my  judgment, 
could  well  be  made  at  times  other  than 
when  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of 
legislating-  They  could  be  made  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour;  they  could  be 
made  before  a  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  or  after  final  passage.  Cer- 
tain days  could  be  set  aside  when  there 
would  be  no  pending  matter  of  urgency, 
to  permit  Senators  to  speak  as  they  saw 
fit. 

We  had  an  example  yesterday,  which 
was  entirely  In  su^cord  with  the  pending 
rule,  when  a  group  of  Senators  headed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  who  was  the  author  of 
the  present  germaneness  rule,  which 
group  Included  me,  held  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  2  or  3  hours  In  order  to  ven- 
tilate the  present  problems  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  I  think  that  would  lie 
quite  appropriate  because  shortly  before 
that  time  we  had  passed  the  supple- 
mental military  authorization  bill,  and 
there  was  a  tacit  agreement  that  we 
would  not  return  to  the  Monroney-Mad- 
den  bill  until  today. 

However,  on  many  occasions,  particu- 
larly toward  the  close  of  the  session,  bills 
of  some  urgency  are  delayed  in  their  con- 
sideration and  passage  by  Senators  com- 
ing to  the  Chamber  and  speaking  on 
matters  which  are  quite  irrelevant. 

Of  course,  under  the  current  proce- 
dure Senators  could,  if  they  desired, 
merely  read  the  first  paragraph  of  a 
long-winded  address  and  the  last  para- 
graph, and  it  would  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  next  day  as  though  it  had 
been  delivered.  Copies  of  the  speech 
would  go  to  the  press  gallery  as  though 
it  had  been  delivered. 

Perhaps  some  unfriendly  reporter 
might  state  in  his  news  article  that  the 
speech  actually  had  not  been  delivered, 
but  that  it  had  been  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  way  I  suggest.  However,  this 
is  highly  unlikely. 

There  are  certain  Senators  who  hew 
the  line  and  read  irrelevant  material 
which  they  have  released  to  the  press  of 
their  home  States.  They  read  their 
speeches  in  full  on  the  ground  that  they 
caimot  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  of 
their  States  until  after  they  have  been 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This 
tends,  to  some  extent,  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  legislation. 

When  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule 
was  adopted,  individual  views  with  re- 
spect thereto  were  filed  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  me  to  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
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ministration.  We  stated  that  while  we 
concurred  that  the  germaneness  rule 
would  help  somewhat  to  expedite  the 
conduct  of  legislative  business  on  the 
floor,  we.  Senator  Scott  and  I,  desired  to 
point  out  what  we  considered  to  be  a 
fundamental  defect  in  the  approach 
which  was  embodied. 

The  present  rule  automatically  Im- 
poses an  obligation  of  germaneness  In 
debate  at  the  close  of  the  morning  hour, 
or  after  the  unflnished  or  pending  busi- 
ness has  first  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 
We  further  stated  at  that  time : 
It  keeps  that  obligation  In  force  for  a 
3-hour  period,  unless  the  Senate  deitermlnes 
to  the  contrary  by  unanimous  consent  or 
motion  without  debate.  But  It  permits  the 
germaneness  requirement  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  3-hour  period,  even  though  de- 
bate on  pending  legislative  business  may  be 
still  underway  and  the  measure  a  long  way 
from  final  passage. 

In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Scott  and 
me,  this  approach  is  unnecessarily  rigid 
and  mechanical.  We  advocated  a  more 
fiexible  rule  which  would  impose  a  re- 
quirement of  germaneness  only  when  it 
was  needed,  but  would  keep  it  in  force 
as  long  as  it  was  needed. 

We  suggested  that  the  rule  should  not 
impose  a  fixed  daily  germaneness  period. 
It  should  permit  the  requirement  of  ger- 
maneness to  be  invoked  for  the  duration 
of  the  debate  on  a  particular  piece  of 
pending  business,  by  a  motion  without 
debate.  This  would  allow  the  majority 
leader  or  the  manager  of  a  bill  to  control 
the  debate  by  a  rule  of  germaneness  only 
when  the  expeditious  handling  of  Senate 
business  required  such  a  restriction.  It 
would  keep  the  rule  in  effect  until  the 
pending  business  had  been  disposed  of. 
Of  course,  in  many  instances.  Senators 
who  had  good  reason  to  interrupt  ger- 
mane debate  with  a  nongermane  speech 
would  be  extended  that  courtesy  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  views  of  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  me  did  not  prevail:  hence 
the  present  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  entitled 
"Senators  Ignore  Attention  Rule,  Pay 
Little  Mind  to  Pastore  Plan  To  Confine 
Debate."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  22.  1964,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair ».  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Senators     Ignore     Attention     Rttls — Pat 

LrnXE  Mind  to  Pastore  Plan  To  Contine 

Debate 

(ByC.P.  Trusaell) 

Washington,  Jan.  22 — The  Senate  paid 
little  attention  today  to  an  effort  to  get  It 
to  pay  attention. 

It  was  asked  whether  it  should  confine 
Itself  to  the  business  officially  at  hand  for  at 
least  three  hours  of  its  debate  each  day.  But 
the  Senators  wandered  to  so  many  other  sub- 
jects that  the  decision  was  postponed  until 
tomorrow. 

At  issue  was  a  resolution  by  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  and  30 
co-sponsors  from  both  parties,  to  strike  a 
blow  for  efficiency  In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Pastore 
argued  that  It  would  be  both  gratifying  and 
profitable  If  the  Senate  would  show  some 


self-discipline,  tighten  Its  customary  free- 
wheeling and  informal  approach  to  debate, 
and  buckle  down  to  pending  business  for 
three  hours. 

Members  who  listened  nodded  assent — and 
then  promptly  reverted  to  form.  Speeches, 
announcements,  colloquys  and  debate  fol- 
lowed. 

WIDE-RANGING    TALKS 

They  discussed  disarmament,  the  resigna- 
tion of  Edward  R.  Murrow  from  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  nuclear  test  bans. 
Presidential  succession,  a  pending  Senate 
investigation,  the  President's  economic  re- 
port, the  flying  of  the  flag  over  the  U.S.S. 
Utah,  the  plight  of  agrlcultxire,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  other  Issues  equally  unrelated  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

At  4:50  P.M.,  Senator  Pastore  announced 
through  clenched  teeth  that  "only  three 
measly  minutes"  had  been  devoted  to  the 
proposal  to  hold  debate  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Meanwhile,  the  Senate  had  recessed 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  permit  mem- 
bers to  go  to  the  White  House  to  witness 
the  signing  of  the  exchanges  of  commvmlca- 
tions  relating  to  the  Columbia  River  treaty. 

Under  the  Pastore  resolution,  the  three- 
hour  germane  debate  rule  would  set  In  after 
the  usual  "morning  hour"  for  the  transac- 
tion of  miscellaneous  routine  business.  It 
would  apply  to  any  calendar  day  of  Senate 
sitting  and  would  bar  the  Intrusion  of  ex- 
traneous matter  for  three  hours.  The  ban 
could  be  broken  only  by  unanimous  consent 
or  by  a  nondebatable  motion  on  which  the 
majority  rule  would  prevail. 

After  the  three-hour  period  members 
could  debate  at  will  on  extraneous  subjects. 

BIPARTISAN   PLAN   KILLED 

The  Senate  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  70  to 
16,  a  bipartisan  proposal  under  which  any 
Senator  could  move  that  all  further  debate 
on  the  pending  business  be  germane  as  long 
as  It  was  before  the  chamber.  No  debate 
would  be  allowed  to  precede  the  vote  on  the 
motion. 

This  proposal  was  spKinsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  held  that  the  Pastore  plan  was  too 
rigid  and  mechanical.  Mr.  Clark  had  offered 
the  plan  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pastore 
resolution  and  also  as  an  amendment  to  It. 
The  substitute  was  withdrawn  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  tabling. 

The  Senate  reached  agreement  to  vote  on 
the  Pastore  resolution  at  4  PJH.  tomorrow, 
thus  giving  Senators  an  opportimlty  to  ex- 
press themselves  before  the  final  decision 
was  made.  No  further  amendments  were 
expected  to  be  offered. 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  present  ger- 
maneness rule,  the  Senate  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  16  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  me,  as  I  have  just  indicated.  During 
the  course  of  that  debate,  I  suggested  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  present 
germaneness  rule  is  too  Inflexible  to  be 
useful. 

The  experience  of  the  last  3  years  in- 
dicates this  to  be  the  fact.  The  time 
when  we  most  need  a  germaneness  rule 
is  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  when 
Congress  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  and 
there  is  a  vast  mass  of  legislation  to  be 
disposed  of.  Nongermane  interjections 
can  seriously  delay  measures  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  which  really  should  be  passed. 
At  that  time  the  present  3-hour  ger- 
maneness rule  Is  not  of  much  help.  It 
is  too  inflexible.  Three  hours  is  not  long 
enough,  as  experience  has  so  shown. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  most  moderate,  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is 
in  the  Chamber.  I  invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
one  which  he  and  I  cosponsored  in  1964. 
It  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  rule 
of  germaneness  In  order  to  permit  it  to 
be  Invoked  at  any  time  in  order  to  permit 
expeditious  consideration  of  pending 
business. 

I  have,  in  the  absence  of  my  col- 
league, quoted  from  the  joint  comments 
which  he  and  I  made  when  the  present 
germaneness  rule  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  we  proposed  an 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  busi- 
ness presently  pending  but  were  defeated 
by  a  rather  substantial  vote. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senator 
might  wish  to  speak  briefly  for  himself 
rather  than  to  have  me  speak  on  his 
behalf,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  and  to 
note  that  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  September  19, 
1963,  we  joined  in  a  proposed  amend- 
ment that  the  rule  should  not  impose 
a  fixed  dally  germane  period. 

There  was  the  question  of  keeping 
the  rule  in  effect  until  the  pending 
business  was  disposed  of.  The  notice 
added  that  in  many  Instances  Senators 
who  had  good  reason  to  interrupt  ger- 
mane debate  with  a  nongermane  speech 
would  be  extended  the  courtesy  by 
unanimous  consent. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senate  can  get 
almost  anything  done  by  unanimous  con- 
sent except  on  rollcall  votes  which  we 
unfortunately  may  miss.  Much  busi- 
ness can  be  done  by  resort  to  the 
unanimous-consent  rule,  which  operates 
on  a  sort  of  "live  and  let  live"  basis,  with- 
out which  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
would  be  greatly  Impeded. 

I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
as  I  did  in  committee.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  work  any  hardship,  but 
would,  in  fact,  serve  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  interject  nongermane  ideas 
into  germane  debate.  Tolerance  fre- 
quently permits  it,  but  existence  of  a 
rule  which  would  require  the  Senate  to 
stick  to  the  pending  business,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  a  useful  and  a  helpful 
Innovation. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  very  glad  to 
assure  my  senior  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
support  his  amendment,  and  thank  him 
for  yielding  to  me  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, does  he  wish  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  record  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, in  order  to  get  enough  Senators 
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into  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.]  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pib- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or(Jer 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.        \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthcjut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  |or 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th^re 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  siif- 
flclent  second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  i  or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withdut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  anticipated 
motion  to  table.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th^re 
objection?  There  is  now  a  sufficidnt 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  silch 
time  as  I  may  require.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Chair  has  just  stated, 
without  objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  ire 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table,  if  and 
when  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I 
shall  not  take  long.  The  pendmg 
amendment  certainly  goes  beyond  l|he 
jurisdiction  granted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  by  the  resolu- 
tion creating  it.  The  amendment  woild 
change  and  modify  an  existing  rule] of 
the  Senate  which,  I  think,  has  beenjof 
great  benefit  to  the  Senate  by  providing 
a  period  of  at  least  3  hours  following  lihe 
morning  hour  in  which  the  Senate  n^ay 
devote  itself  to  the  legislation  before 
Many  matters  have  been  expedited  in  Ihe 
Senate  by  proper  use  of  the  Senate's  tli  le. 
At  the  present  moment,  we  are  operati  ng 
xmder  such  a  rule.  I  feel,  therefore,  tl^at 
we  would  be  violating  not  only 
charter  granted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reorganization  by  adopting 
change  but,  also,  we  would  be  flying 
the  face  of  a  considerable  degree  of  sic 
cess  with  germaneness  in  the  previdus 
rule  which  passed  through  the  Senale's 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  think  the  very  fact  that  the  Copi 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
bring  out  a  rule  which  was  satisfactory 
most  Senators,  and  to  the  Committee 
Rules  and  Administration,  proves  tlhat 
legislation  In  this  field  is  possible  wl^en 
there  is  a  consensus  of  support  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    I    am    happy 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fr^m 
South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Serator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
fact  that  on  yesterday  we  had  a  fine  ex- 
ample, I  thought,  of  how  well  the  rule  of 
germaneness  operates,  because  the  Sen- 
ate was  able  to  have  a  number  of  roll- 
call  votes  on  important  matters  and  then 
go  into  a  long  debate  later  in  the  after- 
noon on  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country  and  to  many  Senators.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  Senate  has  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness which  operates  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  yield,  let  me  Inform  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  had 
already  discussed  yesterday's  proceedings 
before  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
came  into  the  Chamber.  I  would  add 
my  own  view  today,  that  yesterday's 
proceedings  proved  nothing,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  I  could  remember  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  presently  in  exist- 
ence was  ever  followed  by  Senators  who 
wanted  to  come  in  and  talk  about  any- 
thing from  chickens  to  Vietnam. 

The  reason  for  that  was,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  the  leader  of  the 
discussion  on  yesterday,  and  he  happens 
to  be  the  author  of  the  rule  on  germane- 
ness. 

In  my  view,  this  rule  has  been  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  its  observ- 
ance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  the  Senate  is  a  great  precedent  fol- 
lower. We  now  have  this  excellent 
precedent  established  on  yesterday.  Let 
us  give  it  an  opportunity  to  operate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  great  emergency  in  changing  this 
rule.  The  means  are  there,  in  th?  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
change  It.  It  is  not  a  highly  contro- 
versial matter  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  a  rule  on  germaneness,  but  what 
kind.  The  matter  deserves  a  great  deal 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given 
to  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  is  a  question  that  goes  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee. I  must  oppose  its  adoption,  be- 
cause we  cannot  support  something 
which  we  were  denied  the  right  to  recom- 
mend by  the  charter  creating  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  desire  to  use  any  more  time,  I  intend 
to  move  to  table  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly,  for  the  record,  I  should  like  to 
note  that  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
spoken  of  referring  matters  of  this  kind, 
affecting  rules  having  to  do  with  floor 
procedure,  to  the  committee.  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  him  for  the 
reasons  I  have  earlier  stated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  ( when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."    If 


I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rolIcaU  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Ghtiening].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  fMr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senators  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


Aiken 

Griffln 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Baker 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hill 

Pell 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Percy 

Brewster 

Hollings 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Case 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Spong 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

.Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Met  calf 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ctore 

Morton 
NAYS— 13 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Brooke 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Moss 

Hartke 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Allott 

Pannin 

Hruska 

Church 

Oruenlng 

Javits 

CurtU 

Hart 

Long.  Mo. 

Dominick 

Hatfield 

Long,  La. 
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Mansfield 
McCarthy 
Montoya 


Morse 

Smathers 

Tower 


Yar  borough 


So  Mr.  MONRONEY 's  motlon  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     13 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  13.  While  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  on  the 
floor,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  first. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  foUowing  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
"Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  rule: 

"  'rule  xli 
"  'Amendments — germaneness 
"  'No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  contained  In  a  bill  un- 
der consideration  shall  be  received;  nor 
shall  any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clatise 
of  such  bill  be  received  which  does  not  di- 
rectly relate  thereto;  and  all  questions  of 
relevancy  of  amendments,  when  raised,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Presiding  OflScer,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  with- 
out debate.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
for  the  information  of  Senators  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  more  than  5  minutes 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  on  an  antic- 
ipated motion  to  table,  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  procedure.  I  think  It  Is  bad 
practice. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  we  are  trying  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  another  quorum  call 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  case  of  lack  of  a 
sufficient  second.  The  motion  to  table 
Is  a  very  well  imderstood  motion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
It  thoroughly,  but  I  still  say  I  think  It  Is 
bad  practice  to  anticipate  these  things 
in  advance,  just  as  I  have  always  ob- 
jected to  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  shall  not  object  this  time,  but  I  mere- 


ly voice  my  feeling  that  it  is  bad  practice 
to  follow  this  procedure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  good  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered if  and  when  the  motion  is  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  provides  is  similar  to  present 
practice  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  incorporates  a  general  prohibition 
against  nongermane  amendments. 
Questions  of  germaneness,  when  raised, 
will  be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  without 
debate. 

The  present  rule  in  the  House  pro- 
vides: 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

That  is  rule  XVI,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment,  I  believe,  is  needed 
in  the  Senate.  There  have  been  two  oc- 
casions in  recent  Senate  history  when,  in 
my  opinion,  nongermane  amendments 
have  been  added  to  bills  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  interest. 

The  flrst  was  the  notorious  Stella 
School  District  bUl,  where,  as  a  strata- 
gem to  bring  a  civil  rights  bill  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  civil  rights  bill  was 
tacked  on  as  a  nongermane  rider  to  a 
bill  to  give  reUef  to  a  little  school  district 
In  Missouri,  in  the  amount  of  $1,500. 

A  long  debate  and  filibuster  ensued. 
In  the  end.  It  is  my  recollection,  the  civil 
rights  bill  did  not  pass.  The  Stella 
School  District  was  deprived  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  2  years  of  money  to  which 
it  was  clearly  entitled. 

I  think  a  grave  injustice  was  done  to 
carry  out  a  legitimate  objective.  I  cer- 
tainly supported  the  civil  rights  bill. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  objective,  one  of  which  is  if  Sen- 
ators are  concerned  that  a  civil  rights 
bill  would  not  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland], 
who  is  present  in  the  Chamber,  to  hold 
the  bill  at  the  desk  and  take  it  up  in  that 
manner,  which  is  what  we  did  with  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1964.  However,  to 
tack  on  a  nongermane  amendment  to  a 
piece  of  desired  legislation  is,  I  think, 
bad  practice.  It  is  forbidden  in  most 
State  legislatures,  and  it  is  forbidden  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  other  occasion  in  recent  history 
when  a  nongermane  amendment  was 
tacked  on  to  a  piece  of  entirely  separate 
legislation  was  when  my  good  friend, 
the  able  minority  leader,  tacked  on  his 
so-called  rotten  borough  amendment  to 
reverse  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  one-man,  one-vote.  That  amendment 
was  tacked  on  to  an  innocuous  measure 
dealing  with  American  Legion  baseball, 
which  would  have  otherwise  been 
promptly  passed  and  be  of  benefit  to  cer- 
tain citizens. 

Accordingly,  the  pending  amendment 
would  require  that  all  amendments  be 
germane,  as  is  the  case  in  most  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call that  the  Anderson  amendment  to 
the  medicare  bill  was  a  rider  to  a  piece 
of  nongermane  legislation. 

This  is  a  two-way  street.  There  may 
be  times  when  what  the  Senator  is  at- 
tempting to  do  would  relate  to  the  power 
of  a  committee  to  bottle  up  legislation 
that  would  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
The  only  relief  that  a  group  of  individ- 
uals— liberals,  if  you  wish — sometimes 
has  by  which  to  promote  its  cause  is  to 
add  it  as  a  rider.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  did  with  relation  to  medicare  on  one 
occasion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
an  appropriate  example.  We  could  have 
held  the  medicare  bill  at  the  desk,  as  we 
did  with  relation  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  he  Is  the 
last  one  in  the  Chamber  whom  I  would 
expect  to  argue  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  never  said  anything 
like  that.  I  think  that  my  logic  is  well 
placed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
it  will  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  committee  op- 
posed other  amendments,  we  oppose  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  feel  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  perfectly  capable  of 
considering  this  matter  and  giving  it 
proper  attention  and  hearing  testimony. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  would  certainly  do  violence  to  the 
charter  that  gives  us  authority  if  we 
were  to  recommend  or  support  an 
amendment  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
eligible  for  the  committee  to  report. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  wish 
to  use  any  more  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
then  move  that  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Oregon  [Mr.  Mors«]  are  absent  on  o£|- 
clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frotn 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjkch],  the  Senator  frotn 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  frojn 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  froin 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy ],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  tl>e 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SMATHXRrfJ. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YAf- 
BOROUGH]  are  necessarily  absent.        j 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  OrubningI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Moktoya]  would  eadh 
vote  "yea."  J 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mlcli- 
Igan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loifol.  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay,"  and  tike 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea."  , 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tike 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  as 
absent  because  of  Illness  In  his  famil34. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  Is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family.  I 

The  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mf. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towzf] 
are  necessarily  absent.  i 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] is  detained  on  oCQcial  business.] 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatoi^ 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cttrtxs  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  tie 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  | 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  ro^ 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote  "nayi." 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  98, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

(No.  42  Leg.) 
YEAS— 68 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brewster 
Burdlck 
Byrd.  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Causnon 
Carlaon 
Case 
Cotton 
Dlrksen 
Dodd 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Enrln 
Pulbrlght 
Oore 


Brooke 

Clark 

Cooper 

Fong 

Hartke 


Allott 
Church 
Curtis 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Oruening 
Hart 


Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  NY 

Kucbel 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morton 

NAYS— 18 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Randolph 
Lausche  Williams.  N  J 

Mclntyre  Young.  Ohio 

Moss 

Nelson 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Hatfield 

Hruska 

Javits 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


Montoya 
Morse 
Smathers 
Tower 
Yarbo  rough 


So  Mr.  Monroney's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     31 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  31,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  122 
of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
"Sec.  123.  Rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Rtn-E   xxn 
"  'Precedence   of   motions — previous   ques- 
tion 

"  "1.  When  a  question  Is  jjendlng.  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

"  'To  adjourn. 

"  'To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"  "To  take  a  recess. 

"  'To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

"  'To  lay  on  the  table. 

"  'For  the  previous  question. 

"  'To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"  'To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"  'To  commit. 

"  'To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged,  except  that  after 
the  previous  question  shall  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution, no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall 
be  In  order:  and  the  motions  relating  to 
adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"'2.  (a)  Whenever  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  measure  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  received  consideration  for  a  total  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours,  during  a  total 
of  not  less  than  three  calendar  days,  any 
Senator  may  move  the  previous  question 
with  respect  to  such  motion  or  amendment. 

"■(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  together  with  any  motions 
or  amendments  relating  to  It,  has  received 
consideration  for  a  total  of  not  exceeding 
fifteen  calendar  days,  any  Senator  may  move 
the  previous  question  with  respect  to  such 
measure  and  any  or  all  motions  or  amend- 
ments relating  to  It. 

"'(c)  When  such  a  motion  Is  made  and 
a  quorum  Is  ascertained  to  be  present.  It 
shall  be  submitted  Immediately  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Presiding  Officer,  without  debate 
and  shall  be  determined  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  a  majority  prevailing.  A  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  measures,  motions,  amend- 
ments, or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one 
or  more  amendments  to  any  pending  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  matter  described  therein, 
and  the  passage  or  rejection  of  the  pending 
bin  or  resolution:  Provided,  however,  That 
any  or  all  motions  or  amendments  not  so 
embraced  by  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  shall  be  deemed  rejected.  If  the 
previous  question  is  so  ordered  as  to  any 
measure,  motion,  amendment,  or  matter, 
that  measure,  motion,  amendment,  or  mat- 
ter shall  be  presented  immediately  to  the 
Senate  for  determination.  One  hour  of  de- 
bate, equally  divided  between  opponents  and 
proponents,  shall  be  allowed  on  any  motion, 
amendment,  or  matter,  other  than  the  pas- 
sage  or   rejection   of   the   measure,   bill,   or 


resolution  on  which  the  previous  question 
has  been  ordered;  and.  four  hours  of  de- 
bate, divided  In  the  same  manner,  shall  be 
allowed  on  the  passage  or  rejection  of  the 
measure,  bill,  or  resolution  covered  by  such 
order. 

"  'All  Incidental  questions  of  order  aris- 
ing after  a  motion  Is  made  for  the  previous 
question,  and  pending  such  motion,  shall 
be  decided,  whether  on  appeal  or  otherwise, 
without  debate.' " 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  OF  CAN- 
ADA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  guests  to  visit  this 
country  in  many,  many  months  is  honor- 
ing the  Senate  today  with  a  visit.  He  Is 
the  distinguished  Postmaster  General  of 
Canada,  our  sister  nation  to  the  north, 
and  an  honorable  member  of  Parliament 
there,  Mr.  Jean-Pierre  Cote. 

He  was  entertained  at  luncheon  today 
by  many  Senators  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service. 

I  am  happy  to  present  him  at  this  time 
and  I  know  that  the  Senate  would  like 
to  take  a  very  brief  recess.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  5  minutes  in  order  that  Sena- 
tors may  greet  the  distinguished  Post- 
master General  of  Canada. 

KECESS 

Thereupon,  at  2:10  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:15  o'clock 
p.m. 

During  the  recess,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  was  greeted  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
in  the  chair) . 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  Eimendment  which  he  has  pre- 
sented. I  intend  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate order  a  roUcall  that  may  be  applicable 
to  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  request  is  that 
we  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  an  antici- 
pated motion  to  table  the  amendment, 
while  we  have  a  quorum  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  we  not  do  it  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  request  is  to  make 
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it  possible  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  point. 

Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  just 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
table  if  and  when  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
pending  that.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  be  alerted  that  the  pending  mat- 
ter deals  with  rule  XXU  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  here  and  listen.  I  presume 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
talk  too  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  speak  for  5  or 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  think  that 
members  of  the  committee  would  need 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  Senators 
should  be  here  to  hear  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  notify  the  attach^ 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
theirnames: 


[No.  43  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mimdt 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

ButleU 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bible 

HoUand 

Pell 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Janknon 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Case 

Lausche 

Smith 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pong 

Miller 

WUllams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Yovmg.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Morton 

Hansen 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing  amendment  would  repeal  rule  XXn 
of  the  Senate.  That  cumbersome  and 
unwieldly  legislative  provision  would  be 
r^>ealed  by  this  proposed  rule.  In  the 
place  of  rule  XXU  would  be  substituted 
a  split-level  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  by  which  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  could  terminate 
debate;  first,  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate  after  that  motion  or  amendment 
had  received  15  hours  of  consideration  on 
not  less  than  3  calendar  days;  or,  second, 
on  the  measure  itself,  together  with  any 
motions  or  amendments  relating  to  it, 
after  the  measure,  plus  all  related  mo- 
tions and  amendments,  had  received 
consideration  for  15  calendar  days. 


If  the  previous  question  were  ordered, 
1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  between 
opponents  and  proponents,  would  be  al- 
lowed as  to  any  motion  or  amendment 
encompassed  by  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
'vious  question,  smd  4  hours,  divided  in 
the  same  manner,  would  be  sillowed  on 
final  passage. 

Unlike  the  cloture  procedure  under 
which  Senators  may  call  up  for  a  vote 
after  cloture  any  germane  amendment 
which  had  previously  been  presented 
and  read,  this  proposed  procedure  would 
limit  consideration  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  ordered  to  amend- 
ments embraced  by  the  motion.  All 
other  amendments  would  be  deemed  re- 
jected. 

Senators  are  aware  of  the  frequent  use 
in  this  body  of  the  motion  to  table  to  put 
off  indefinitely  further  consideration  of  a 
pending  measure. 

The  motion  to  table  has  been  used  four 
times  already  today  on  rollcall  votes,  and 
will  be  used  sigain  when  the  debate  on 
this  pending  amendment  is  finished. 

My  plea  today  is  for  a  countervailing 
motion  to  allow  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
a  pending  matter  after  reasonable 
debate. 

In  other  words,  today  the  Senate  can 
say  "Nyet"  any  time  it  wants  to,  by  a 
motion  to  table.  It  occurs  to  me — to 
exhaust  my  knowledge  of  Russian — ^that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  "Da"  on  a 
motion  to  adopt  a  measure. 

In  this  fast  moving  and  ever  more 
complex  world,  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  more 
important  to  get  things  done  than  to 
prevent  things  from  lacing  done. 

The  effect  of  rule  XXn  is  to  make  it 
difllcult.  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  pass 
many  of  those  measures  which,  in  the 
constantly  accelerating  pace  of  this  one 
world,  are  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Senate  thoroughly  explored  earlier 
this  year  amendments  to  rule  XXn  desd- 
ing  with  cloture  of  debate.  As  has  t)een 
the  case  since  1917,  when  rule  XXII  was 
first  adopted,  these  tinkering  efforts 
have  gotten  us  nowhere,  except  to  em- 
broil us  further  in  a  mass  of  confusion, 
redtape,  and  complicated  parliamentary 
nillngs. 

We  took  up  the  rule  book  and  threw  It 
at  each  other.  The  Vice  President  made 
some  ruling  in  some  instances  in  swx;ord- 
ance  with  what  Vice  President  Nixon  had 
to  say,  in  some  cases  different.  We  got 
bogged  down  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
largely  irrelevant  procedures. 

The  pending  amendment  would  cut 
through  all  of  the  redtape  by  permitting 
a  motion  which  is  in  effect  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  in 
practically  every  other  civilized  parlia- 
mentary body  In  the  world— namely,  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question. 

Historians  remind  us  that  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  acceptable 
procedure  in  the  Senate  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  My  recollection  is 
that  research  sponsored  by  one  of  our 
previous  cosponsors,  the  former  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  used  in  the  Senate  on  four 
occasions  during  the  19th  century.  This 
proposal  would  put  it  back  into  the  Sen- 
ate rules. 


The  U.S.  Senate,  from  1789  to  1806, 
recognized  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question. 

The  motion  has  been  used  frequently 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  debate  ever  since  1811, 
and  is  specifically  incorporated  in  the 
House  rules.  Research  done  for  us  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  shows  that  the 
same  procedure  is  permitted  In  practi- 
cally all  of  the  senates  of  the  State  legis- 
latures of  this  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out  that  It 
was  used  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
long  ago  as  1604.  Certainly,  It  cannot 
be  considered  a  practice  alien  to  sound 
Anglo-Saxon  parliamentary   procedure. 

Vital  senatorial  business  in  the  1960 's 
cannot  be  handled  at  the  same  leisurely 
pace  that  has  characterized  our  deliber- 
ations in  the  j>ast.  Pull  and  fair  debate 
is  desirable,  even  essential,  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Unlimited  debate  Is  an 
abnegation  of  those  processes.  Fifteen 
days  of  debate  on  a  given  issue,  espe- 
cially if  the  debate  were  required  to  be 
germane,  as  I  have  previously  propwsed, 
would  provide  an  ample  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  it  has 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  productive 
debate.  If  not,  a  majority  vote  against 
the  previous  question  motion  would  per- 
mit additional  debate. 

If  a  majority  wished  to  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  pending  business,  and  the  motion 
were  approved,  there  would  still  be  an 
opportunity  for  1  hour  of  additional 
debate  on  each  amendment  covered  by 
the  motion,  and  4  hours  of  additional 
debate  on  passage  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
pending  amendment  would  create  a  sim- 
ple and  easily  understood  procedure  for 
bringing  debate  on  a  pending  matter, 
whether  It  be  a  motion,  an  amendment, 
or  a  bill,  to  an  orderly  end,  permitting 
a  minimum  of  3  full  days  of  debate 
lasting  15  hours  on  any  ancillary  motion 
or  amendment,  and  15  calendar  days  of 
full  debate  on  the  measure  itself. 

I  suggest  that.  In  the  modem  world, 
that  is  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
all  Senators  know,  this  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  strikes  at  one 
of  the  most  controversial  matters  which 
comes  before  the  Senate  in  every  sched- 
uled session,  and  which  is  only  disposed 
of  on  determination  l>y  the  test  of  the 
ability  of  Senators  to  continue  to  debate 
it  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  It 
strikes  directly  against  the  proviso  that 
was  imposed  upon  the  committee,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  and  the  present  one. 

This  proviso.  In  the  resolution  which 
created  the  present  committee,  is  iden- 
tical to  the  language  In  the  case  of  the 
1946  act.  I  read  it  again,  because  this 
is  the  view  of  the  committee,  and  one  of 
the  main  reasons  this  was  written  in — 
and  we  are  realists  about  this — was  the 
fear  that  this  committee,  under  general 
jurisdiction  for  recommending  changes 
and  procedures,  would  take  a  hand  In 
trying  to  recommend   amendments   to 
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rule  XXII,  which  provides  for  limitation 
on  debate.  ! 

This  paragraph  In  our  charter  reac 
Provided.  That    nothing  In   this   conc\j 
rent   resolution   shall   be   construed   to 
thorlze  the  committee  to  make  any  recoi 
mendatlons  with  respect  to  the  rules,  p^ 
Uamentary  procedure,  practices,  and  'or  pti 
edentB   of   elth«r    House,   or   the   consldea 
tlon  of  any  matter  on   the  floor   of  eltner 
House:  Provided  further.  That  the  language 
employed  herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  co| 
mlttee  from  studying  and  recommending 
consolidations    and    reorganization    of   co^ 
mlttees. 

It  has  been  under  that  jurisdiction 
that  we  have  recommended  changes 
the  organization  of  committees, 
have  scrupulously  avoided  trying  to  re 
onanend,  In  any  way,  changes  in  i\ 
floor  procedures,  which  have  been  a  v€ 
delicate  subject  in  all  attempts  at  rje- 
organlzation;  and  while  this  new  ap- 
proach is  certainly  worthy  of  careiul 
study  by  the  Senate  and  the  committaes 
thereof.  Including  the  Reorganizatian 
Committee,  we  would  be,  I  think,  jeci)- 
ardizing  seriously  the  passage  of  any 
reorganization  act  if.  in  one  afternoan. 
we  were  to  accept  or  agree  to  take  tne 
amendment  offered  to  us  now  by  t^e 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.      I 

For  that  reason,  I  say  that  we  should 
go  forward  with  our  work  and  proceed 
to  those  matters  on  which  the  Senate 
is  strongly  in  agreement  and  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  insoluble  in  a  contest  hm-e 
on  the  floor.  1 

We  have  spent  about  3  weeks  of  this 
session  trying  to  resolve  this  matter, 
and  it  has  not  been  resolved.  I  do  npt 
think  this  afternoon,  with  the  n«w 
amendment,  we  are  in  any  better  posi- 
tion to  do  it.  Therefore,  since  it  Is  ruot 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  cannot  support  it,  and  I  do  ri)t 
feel  that  the  Senate  will.  7 

The  minority  leader  has  asked  for  tin:  e, 
and  I  am  happy  now  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  when  this  matter  was  under  co  i- 
sideratlon  earlier  this  year,  that  by  a 
very  substantial  vote  we  had  laid  tMs 
ghost.  But  evidently  we  have  not.  and 
now  it  appears  once  again  in  the  foitn 
of  a  new  proposal  which  would  complete  ly 
rewrite  rule  XXn. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the  hill 
states  the  case  quite  well.  Since  Co  i- 
gress  was  so  precise  and  so  specific  in  the 
limitation  it  placed  on  this  special  coiii- 
mlttee,  that  it  should  not  fool  around 
with  the  rules  or  procedures  of  this  boay. 
and  since  we  had  been  through  tmt 
agony  and  that  fuss  before,  I  thought  the 
committee  would  give  heed  to  It.  Ft)r 
the  most  part,  they  have.  But  now  come 
all  these  amendments  that  clearly  go  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  resolution  undjer 
which  this  special  committee  was  created. 

I  know  what  one  of  the  results  will 
be,  Mr.  President.  There  will  be  frota 
time  to  time  requests  for  the  creation  of 
special  committees,  and  this  body  will 
look  at  those  with  a  very  baleful  eye.  ito 
make  quite  certain  that  If  such  a  corti- 
mittee  Is  created,  its  jurisdiction  will  be 
carefully  and  very  narrowly  defined.     ' 

We  did  go  a  step  further  than  we  might 
have  by  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  tl  Is 


committee  to  report  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  legislation  that  is  presently 
before  us.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  had 
to  take  its  normal  course,  and  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  think.  In  the  last 
analysis,  that  is  what  should  have  been 
done. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
That  is  water  under  the  bridge.  Now 
we  have  to  contend  with  rule  XXn  all 
over  again,  and  do  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

There  are  two  specifics  in  this  amend- 
ment.   In  section  2(a),  it  says: 

Whenever  any  motion  or  amendment  to  a 
measure  pyendlng  before  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived consideration  for  a  total  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  hoiu's.  during  a  total  of  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days — 

Fifteen  hours  In  3  calendar  days,  on 
any  motion  or  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  could  think  of  any  number  of 
highly  important  amendments,  like  the 
one  on  14(b),  that  the  Senate  could  not 
possibly  dispose  of  and  get  it  adequately 
ventilated,  and  get  the  story  across  to  the 
country  so  that  they  might  know  what 
was  going  on  in  this  legislative  body. 

Subsection  (b)  of  that  section  says: 

Whenever  any  measure — 

As  distinguished  from  a  motion  or 
amendment — 

pending  before  the  Senate,  together  with  any 
motions  or  amendments  relating  to  It,  has 
received  consideration  for  a  total  of  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  calendar  days. 

Just  imagine  when  the  court  packing 
bill  was  before  this  body — a  matter  of 
rare  Importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Republic — and  we  put  this  kind  of  limi- 
tation, under  such  circumstances,  upon 
this  one  body  where  there  is  still  an  op- 
portunity to  deliberate  if  we  want  to. 
If  we  do  not  wish  to,  that  Is  our  business, 
but  at  least  the  opportunity  must  always 
remain  here. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is,  after  all,  an  elo- 
quent testament  to  frustration  and  Im- 
patience, as  shown  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  think  there  has  to  be  a  more  expedi- 
tious way  of  plowing  legislation  upon  the 
statute  books.  Many  a  time  I  have  said 
our  country  is  like  an  old,  water-logged 
scow;  it  does  not  go  very  fast  and  it  does 
not  go  very  far  at  one  time,  but  it  does 
not  sink.  That  is  the  Important  thing. 
And  It  is  because  of  this  body,  more 
than  any  other,  that  we  can  say  we  have 
kept  our  Government  in  good  balance. 
May  it  ever  remain  so,  and  may  this  body 
never  become  the  victim  of  anybody's 
frustration  and  impatience. 

From  the  very  beginning,  this  effort 
to  change  rule  XXn,  began  with  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  point  out  that  In 
1959,  1960,  1963,  1964.  and  1965,  on  the 
overall  civil  rights  legislation  and  the 
voting  rights  legislation,  we  did  get 
cloture  when  we  had  to  have  it.  That 
legislation  did  go  on  the  books,  and  I 
had  a  very  considerable  hand  in  every 
one  of  those  pieces  of  legislation  when 
they  were  up  for  consideration. 

It  was  only  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  that  encountered  real  dlfBcul- 
ty  on  this  floor,  and  perhaps  I  was  the 
difBculty  because  on  this  side  I  was  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to 
stop  it  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  I 
thought  they  were  trying  to  liquidate  the 


due  process  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

There  were  enough  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  also  resolutely 
stood  up,  and  as  a  result  the  legislation 
did  not  pass  In  the  Senate  and  never 
came  up  for  consideration. 

The  proponents  could  not  get  the  mo- 
tion to  consider  agreed  to,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  it  was  that  way. 

It  has  been  said  that  that  is  one  of 
the  safeguards  in  this  Republic  for  the 
minority,  and  it  is  because  so  often  our 
dissent  is  the  true  representation  of  the 
truth  that  may  be  Involved  in  a  proposal. 
However,  the  question  is:  "How  do  you 
alert  the  country  and  get  them  exer- 
cised and  get  them  to  respond?" 

It  takes  time.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
time  and  time  again  had  to  complain 
that  his  view  and  his  side  of  the  case 
and  that  of  his  associates  was  not  ade- 
quately represented  to  the  country. 

It  took  quite  a  time,  but  the  last  time 
around  they  did  get  it  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  and  the  country 
responded,  not  in  their  favor  but  in  our 
favor.  However,  when  it  came  to  14(b) , 
there  was  a  regular  avalanche  of  letters 
Eind  telephone  calls  and  postcards  from 
imlon  and  nonunion  members  alike. 

It  was  almost  electric  in  its  effect  in 
the  country.  So,  it  took  a  little  time 
to  get  it  done  and  have  people  speak,  but 
here  comes  a  proposal  to  amend  rule 
XXn  by  a  majority  vote  so  that  on  any 
motion  or  amendment  there  would  be  15 
hours  allowed  in  a  period  of  3  days  and, 
on  the  measure  Itself,  15  days. 

They  are  trying  to  inject  an  absolutely 
new  rule  into  the  rule  book,  and  that 
concerns  permitting  the  call  of  the  pre- 
vious question  as  they  do  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Well,  I  think  our  rules  have  been  satis- 
factory. They  certainly  have  been  in  all 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  I  was  in  the  other  body  al- 
most as  long.  I  know  how  it  works, 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  a  tragedy  it  Is 
when  under  those  restrictive  rules  you 
stand  up  on  an  amendment  and  get  5 
minutes'  time.  The  gavel  falls.  Then, 
only  by  special  dispensation  in  the  form 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request,  can  you 
continue  beyond  that  point. 

When  there  are  435  Members,  perhaps 
that  has  to  be  done  In  the  Interest  of 
some  expedition.  But  we  have  100  Mem- 
bers in  the  Senate,  and  our  rules  are 
adequate  for  our  purposes,  and  they 
work  whenever  they  should  work. 
Whenever  any  legislation  deserves  con- 
sideration, it  will  receive  It.  When  leg- 
islation does  not  deserve  consideration, 
it  should  not  have  it,  because  more  likely 
than  not  it  would  not  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
measure  this  afternoon  as  a  tampering 
with  the  rule  book,  which  was  expressly 
enjoined  against  in  the  resolution  under 
which  this  special  committee  functioned. 

I  trust  that  the  motion  to  table,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  will  prevail. 

I  doubt  that  I  have  to  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject  at  this  particular 
time. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have 
anything  further  to  say  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  are  not  on  limited  time,  but 
I  did  not  want  to  make  a  motion  to  table 
until  the  Senator  had  consumed  all  the 
time  he  wished  to  consume. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
imnecessary  to  reply  at  any  length  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  argiunents  which  he  hsus  made 
have  been  heard  time  after  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  more  than 
10  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
a  Member. 

I  must  say  that  they  have  been  voiced 
with  perhaps  equal  but  certainly  no 
greater  eloquence  more  frequently  by  the 
Senators  from  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  than  they  have  by  Senators 
from  Illinois. 

Nevertheless,  my  good  friend  has  made 
these  arguments  eloquently,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  either  the  arguments 
made  or  an  innate  unwillingness  to 
change  the  status  quo  will  result  in  those 
arguments  prevailing  once  more. 

The  Senator  said  he  thought  that  per- 
haps the  ghost  of  the  previous  question 
and  reform  of  rule  XXII  had  been  laid  to 
rest  earlier  this  session. 

Yet.  may  I  state  my  own  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  issue  of  elimination  or.  in 
the  alternative,  drastic  reform  of  present 
rule  XXII  will  be  back  and  back  and  back 
until  the  change  is  finally  forced  on  a 
reluctant  Senate  Establishment  by  the 
necessities  of  the  modem  world.  Oh,  yes, 
we  dealt  with  it  to  some  extent  earlier 
this  year.  And  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  it  again  now. 

Perhaps  not  next  year,  but  certainly 
when  the  91st  Congress  convenes,  we  will 
deal  with  it  again,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  change  this  rule.  We  are 
going  to  ask  the  old  maid  to  leave  the 
debutante  party.  We  are  going  to  ac- 
knowledge that  our  present  procedure  is 
utterly  obsolete  and  unworkable  in  the 
modern  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  further 
argiunent  on  a  matter  which  has  been 
discussed  so  fully  before,  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  abolish  an  unworkable  and 
obsolete  procedure  which  has  for  years 
brought  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Into  disrepute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
Intended  to  say  a  word  either  for  or 
against  the  pending  amendment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  I  must  say  that  it  puts 
all  of  us  who  have  been  allies  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  on  this  issue  as 
long  as  they  have  been  in  the  Senate  in 
an  extremely  diflBcult  position. 

This  is  the  price  of  serving  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  do  not  say  this  is  to  seek  a 
way  to  avoid  it.  I  say  it  only  by  way  of 
explanation  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  well  taken,  that  many  of 
us  who  feel  that  there  Is  a  real  need  to 
try  to  do  a  little  shaping  up  and  reor- 
ganization have  to  be  very  realistic  about 

this  and  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Permsylvanla  is  in  fact  agreed  to,  it  would 
kill,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  any 
reorganization  effort. 

I  will  support  the  Senator  in  the 
future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  Isolated  unto  itself,  but  I  am 
concerned,  in  view  of  the  effort  that  the 
committee  has  made  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
agreement  to  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  the  death  knell  to  Improving 
legislative  reorganization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  understand  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  If  this  amend- 
ment passes,  it  will  not  kill  the  bill,  un- 
less it  is  killed  by  a  filibuster;  and  it 
would  not  kill  the  bill  if  we  had  this  rule 
now,  because  we  have  the  votes  in  this 
Chamber  to  adopt  something  like  this 
rule  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof. 

So  that,  in  effect,  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  saying  is  that  because 
our  procedures  are  undemocratic  and  ob- 
solete, he  feels  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  whatever  minor  benefits  might  come 
from  this  reorganization  bill,  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment.  I 
honor  him  for  his  views;  I  vinderstand 
them;  but  I  suggest  that  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  critical  problems  which 
confront  the  Senate — this  is  a  much 
more  critical  problem.  In  my  opinion, 
than  anything  presently  in  the  bill- 
might  persuade  him  to  follow  a  different 
course. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  respect  the 
judgment  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  considerably  longer  than  I 
have.  But  it  did  not  take  me  very  long, 
while  sitting  in  the  back  row  and  hearing 
this  particular  issue  debated,  to  arrive 
at  the  position  that  I  had  to  take  a  rather 
practical  approach  and  that  some  sig- 
nificant contributions  will  be  made  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  his  colleagues  which,  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint,  will  not  be  possible  with 
the  proposed  amendment. 

I  sat  here  and  listened,  and  I  would 
not  have  said  anything,  but  I  wished  to 
make  my  position  clear  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  add  anything  to  the  volumes 
of  debate  that  have  occurred  on  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  cloture  or  of  this  specific 
amendment. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  believe 
that  if  the  proposed  amendment  is  added 
to  the  bill,  we  can  dispense  with  any  hope 
of  ever  having  a  reorganization  bill  In 
this  session.  I  believe  that  we  are  near 
to  it,  and  that  the  interjection  of  this 
matter  Into  the  bill— which  many  of  us 
thought  had  been  disposed  of  earlier,  and 
for  which  we  waited  until  it  was  com- 
pleted before  bringing  our  bill  to  the 
floor — would  defeat  final  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Therefore,  I  must  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    In  addition  to  the  plau- 
sible arguments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Indiana  and  the  dlstlngxiished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  in  addition 
to  the  many  benefits  to  all  of  us  that  are 
in  the  proposed  reorganization  bill,  I 
point  out  that  we  now  have  in  the  bill 
a  provision  to  establish  a  separate  Vet- 
erans Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which 
many  Senators  are  committed;  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  that  thrown  out  the 
window  In  the  event  that  some  amend- 
ment were  added  now  which  we  all  know, 
from  the  standpoint  of  realism,  would  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  to  pass  this  bill  In 
this  session. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  no  other  Sena- 
tor requests  time,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  m  the  chair) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resimied 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  are  absent  on  oflft- 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin 1  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pirct] 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
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Fanhiii],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PsRCT]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towih]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtjs]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay.y 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMnncK]  is  pcdred  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frt>m 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "na(y." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  18.  as  follows : 

(No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS — 64 


164. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bikyb 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byid,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 


Oore 

Grtflln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Russell 

Smatbers 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 


Jordan,  Idaho    Talmadge 
Kennedy,  N.T.    Thurmond 
Lauacbe 


McClellan 


Tydlngs        i 
Williams,  N.J. 


Dodd 

McOee 

Williams,  Db 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Young.  N.  D<  1 

EUender 

Metcair 

Young,  Ohio 

smn 

Miller 

Pulbrtght 

Monroney 
NATS— 18 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Prozmlre 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Kennedy. 

Mass.  Mosa 

Scott 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

8mlth 

NOT  VOTTNO— 18                     ] 

AUott 

Oruenlng 

Mansfield 

Case 

Hart 

Montoya 

Church 

Hruska 

Morse 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Percy 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

So  Mr,  MoNRONEY's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  31)  ^fas 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    30 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  lup 
my  {unendment  No.  30,  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  I  wish  to  Inform  Senatprs 
that  this  Is  my  last  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJhe 
amendment  will  be  stated.  \ 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cl^k. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  p«fc,-  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  ikn- 
medlateljr  k'ter  the  Item  relating  to  secqon 
122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  lt«in: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.!' 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section:  ] 

"STANsmo  acn^s  or  thx  sznatx 
"Sxc.  123.  Rule  IX  of  the  Standing  Rifles 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"  'All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consld9r- 
atlon  of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  these  rules;  /Yo- 
vided,  however.  That  any  Senator  may  file,  at 
the  desk  of  the  clerk,  a  notice  of  Intention 
to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  on  the  following  calendar  (Jay 
on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  fll|ng 
of  such  notice  shall  operate  to  limit  debate 


upon  the  motion  to  one  hoxir,  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  motion.  The  notice  of  in- 
tent shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
double  filibusters.  In  my  opinion,  one 
filibuster  is  too  many,  and  two  filibusters 
are  ridiculous. 

The  present  procedure  is  to  filibuster 
on  a  motion  to  take  up  and  nm  that 
along  for  a  number  of  days,  and  then, 
finally,  usually  the  fillbusterers  permit 
a  motion  to  take  up  to  come  to  a  record 
vote,  the  motion  to  take  up  carries,  and 
they  start  the  filibuster  on  the  merits  of 
the  particular  bill. 

If  this  amendment  were  to  be  agreed 
to,  it  would  eliminate  the  first  of  those 
two  filibusters.  Certainly  the  majority 
leader  should  have  control  of  the  busi- 
ness which  comes  before  the  Senate.  If 
Senators  object  to  that  business,  once  It 
is  laid  before  the  Senate,  they  may  exer- 
cise their  senatorial  privileges  by  object- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  bill.  But  to  have 
a  filibuster  on  a  motion  to  take  up,  a 
purely  procedural  motion,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  not  justifiable  on  any  reasonable  pro- 
cedural basis. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult, the  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  a  Senator  could 
convert  a  motion  to  proceed  to  any  mo- 
tion on  the  calendar,  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  debatable,  into  a  nondebatable 
motion. 

This  could  be  done  by  filing  at  the 
desk,  with  the  clerk,  a  notice  of  intention 
to  make  such  motion  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In 
session.  The  notice  of  intention  would 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  the  Senate  convened  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  the  motion  to  take  up  was 
renewed.  It  would  be  voted  upon  im- 
mediately without  further  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  self- 
explanatory.  Senators  will,  of  course, 
vote  their  consciences  and  their  convic- 
tions. 

A  vote  for  the  tabling  motion — which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  made — would 
continue  in  effect  the  present  system  of 
the  double  filibuster.  A  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  overrule  the  motion  to  table 
would  result  In  our  having  an  oppor- 
tunity— one  would  hope — to  eliminate 
the  double  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  reason  to  debate  this  subject 
further.  It  is  all  tied  in  together  with 
the  problem  we  had  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, when  we  had  more  than  half  a 
dozen  amendments  affecting  it. 

It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  goes  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  In- 
clusion of  this  kind  of  material  in  the 
reorganization  bill  would  mean  Its  cer- 
tain defeat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
throw  control  of  a  motion  to  consider  to 
any  Member  of  this  body.  All  one  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  pick  out  anything 
on  the  calendar  and  file  a  motion  and 
on  the  next  day  1  hour  of  debate  would 
be  provided.  That  would  be  the  end. 
There  would  be  no  way  to  control  it. 


Should  this  amendment  be  adopted,  we 
would  be  cutting  our  own  throats. 

This  Is  a  very  naive  amendment.  It 
is  a  beautiful  approach,  I  must  say,  on 
the  part  of  my  able  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  Is  frightfully  transparent. 
We  can  all  see  what  we  would  be  doing 
here.  The  amendment  should  be  voted 
down  unanimously,  and  even  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  should  vote 
against  his  own  amendment.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  tTom.  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mi.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  the  use  of 
this  proposed  procedure  violate  the  pol- 
icy committee's  procedure  under  which 
bills  are  considered  and  cleared  for  con- 
sideration and  then  handled  by  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  violates  everything 
in  the  rule  book.  It  violates  everything 
In  the  resolution  under  which  the  special 
committee  has  been  operating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  this  pro- 
cedure not  only  negate  what  the  policy 
committee  wants  and  make  it  rather  un- 
necessary for  the  Senate  to  have  a  pol- 
icy committee;  and  could  it  not  thwart 
the  desires  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  want  to  read 
from  the  amendment,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  show  how  we  can  embalm  the 
language: 

All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  unless 
otherwise  provided  In  these  rule 


And  here  is  the  old  gimmick: 

Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator  may 
file,  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk,  a  notice  of  in- 
tention to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senate  calendar — 

Where  does  that  leave  the  majority 
leader  to  whom  we  always  defer?  Con- 
tinuing reading — 

on  the  following  calendar  day  on  which 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  filing  of  such 
notice  shall  operate  to  limit  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  motion.  The  notice  of 
Intent  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  jealous  as  I  am  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  minority, 
if  you  gave  me  this  rule  and  if  I  did  not 
get  along  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
could  hamstring  him  every  day  of  the 
week  by  Just  filing  one  motion  to  consider 
after  another  on  the  calendar,  whether 
I  liked  them  or  not.  and  the  majority 
leader  could  not  stop  it.  He  could  not 
extend  the  time  of  debate  because  If  we 
did  that,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  all  I  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  interject  a  very  pleas- 
ant objection  and  control  would  pass 
over  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

That  is  Just  not  fair. 

Accordingly,  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment— and,  Joe,  you  vote  against  your 
own  amendment.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries — there  Is  un- 
seemly mirth  in  the  Press  Galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
galleries  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  Senators 
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are  not  particularly  naive  Individuals. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  thinks  there  Is  anything 
In  the  pending  amendment  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  powers  of  the 
majority  leader  or  the  powers  of  the 
policy  committee.  Those  august  Mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  will  have  ex- 
actly the  same  powers,  if  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  as  they 
have  today. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  of  a  humble 
Senator  in  the  back  row  of  this  Cham- 
ber—possibly the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania — who  desires  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  two  filibusters  on  a  civil  rights 
bill.  He  files  a  notice,  and  it  is  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  on  the 
following  day  he  will  move  to  take  up 
a  particular  measure,  and  that  measure 
will  come  to  a  vote  the  next  day  at  the 
option  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  with 
limited  debate. 

If  the  majority  leader  does  not  want 
that  motion  brought  up,  he  will  say  so 
tmd  the  motion  will  be  voted  down.  Pos- 
sibly even  the  minority  leader  might  be 
able  to  get  word  to  his  cohorts  during 
the  day  the  debate  would  take  place, 
after  the  motion  was  filed,  that  he 
thinks  the  motion  to  take  up  should  not 
prevail.  The  policy  committee  would 
not  even  have  to  meet  in  a  special  or 
extraordinary  session.  They  would  Just 
get  the  word  out,  "Let  us  show  that  fel- 
low In  the  back  row  where  he  gets  off." 

Mr.  President,  all  the  amendment 
would  do — let  us  not  kid  ourselves  to 
the  contrary — would  be  to  eliminate  the 
double  filibuster.  It  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  priorities  or  the  prerogatives 
or  the  powers  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  or  the  policy  committee. 

If  the  amendment  is  voted  down — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be — let 
us  at  least  vote  it  down  on  its  merits, 
and  not  on  the  erroneous  basis  that  this 
particular  provision  would  put  Into  the 
hands  of  one  Senator  control  of  the 
Senate  over  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
word.  If  I  thought  there  was  any  danger 
that  the  amendment  would  be  adopted, 
I  would  take  the  next  few  minutes  to 
scrawl  a  little  amendment  to  it  which 
would  read  very  simply:  "The  oflSce  of 
majority  leader  and  the  office  of  minority 
leader  are  hereby  abolished."  That  Is 
what  the  pending  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  more  comments  to  be  made, 
I  move  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  be  tabled. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business.    If  he  were  present  and 


voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruening],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
bobough],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long] ,  and  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CTcTRTis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domtnick],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fr(»n 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 69 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mundt 
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Murphy 
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Long.  La. 
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So  Mr.  Monroney's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZNDKZNT  NO.    lOS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  S.  335,  to 
provide  to  Congress  what  I  have  termed 
a  "Legislative  Attorney  General." 

The  Congress,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
equal  and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  are  certain  situations 
in  which  the  Congress  is  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  to  rely  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  as  its  spokesman 
and  Interpreter  in  legal  matters  rather 
than  having  its  own  Independent  legal 
counsel  with  authority  to  speak  for  the 
legislative  body.  My  amendment  would 
remedy  that  lack. 

Under  it,  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General  would  be,  for  one  thing,  the  au- 
thoritative source  for  interpretation  of 
legislative  intent.  At  the  present  time, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  courts  to  delve  into  the 
question  of  legislative  Intent,  such  opin- 
ions are  rendered  by  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Its  Attorney 
General.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the 
best  possible  proceeding  to  have  an  of- 
ficer of  the  administrative  branch  de- 
ciding and  declaring  what  is  the  Intent 
of  the  legislative  branch  in  its  legisla- 
tive fimctlon.  I  am  not  implsring  that 
the  present  arrangement  is  anything  but 
honest  in  the  effort  to  make  adequate 
and  accurate  determinations,  but  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  a  Legislative  Attorney 
General,  or  a  Coimsel  to  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
is  in  a  better  position  to  represent  the 
true  intent  of  Congress  where  there  is 
a  question.  The  Congress,  through  its 
own  Legislative  Counsel,  surely  is  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  its  own  legislative  intent 
than  the  administrative  branch,  which 
does  not  participate  In  the  process  of 
preparing  and  adopting  the  law. 

Second,  the  Legislative  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  the  centralized  source  for 
opinions  concerning  oo.nstltutlonal  and 
statutory  interpretations  needed  by 
Members  of  Congress,  who  presently  must 
rely  on  a  variety  of  committee  counsel, 
legislative  counsel,  or  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  There  Is 
no  designated  single  authoritative  source 
at  present  for  legal  opinions  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  office  of  a  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  could  be  most  useful  in  as- 
sisting the  Congress  In  its  function  of 
legislative  oversight  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  we  pass.  The  complexity  of 
Government  and  the  tendency  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  to  carry  out  its 
duties  In  accordance  with  its  own  inter- 
pretation of  them  make  it  difficult  for 
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the  Congress  to  perfonn  as  effective 
It  should  the  oversight  function. 

In  the  area  of  the  relationship  between 
the  law  and  its  execution,  of  the  will  of 
Congress  and  its  execution,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  designated  legal  office  repre- 
senting the  Congress  could  help  clos*  the 
gap  between  the  formulation  of  congres- 
sional intent  and  its  operational  embodi- 
ment. The  office  of  the  Legislative!  At- 
torney General  would  be  the  arm  of  the 
Congress  through  which  official  legal  ap- 
proaches to  the  executive  could  be  i^ade 
in  a  variety  of  helpful  ways.  , 

Fourth,  the  Legislative  Attorney  (5en- 
eral  is  authorized  to  intervene  on  re- 
quest of  a  congressional  committee,  or 
on  his  own  motion,  in  any  legal  a<;tion 
involving  validity  or  interpretation  of 
acts  of  proceedings  of  the  Congres! ,  its 
committees,  or  officers.  This  authority 
would  extend  to  any  court  where  isuch 
questions  are  at  issue,  giving  the  Con- 
gress its  own  representation  rather  than 
leaving  it  to  the  Attorney  General  ot  the 
United  States. 

The  Legislative  Attorney  General 
would  also  be  authorized  to  be  the  egal 
representative  of  the  Congress  oi  its 
committees,  officers,  or  agents  in  court 
actions  to  which  they  are  a  party.  In 
this  role,  he  would  be  authorized  to  take 
on,  after  notification,  the  powers  of  this 
nature  now  exercised  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  add  that  the  proposal  1  am 
presenting  specifies  that  the  office  i  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  jointly,  and 
without  regard  to  political  afiQliatioi^,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  wtould 
be  confirmed  by  the  Congress,  an^  he 
would  be  subject  to  removal  for  iieffl- 
ciency,  misconduct,  or  physical  or 
tal  Incapacity.  His  salary  would  be 
same  as  that  of  Members  of  Cons 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  such  an 
would  be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  mfeans 
available  to  the  Congress  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  jwlth 
unreserved  support,  and  much  pleasure, 
that  I  strongly  endorse  Mr.  Edwaild  P. 
Gallogly  for  the  position  of  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  graduate  of  Providence  CoUei 
Providence,  R.I..  and  the  Boston 
verslty  Law  School.  Mr.   Gallogly 
practiced  for  the  past  16  years,  presently 
being  associated  with  the  firm  of  ^eals, 
Tiernan  &  Sweeney,  considered  o 
the  most  outstanding  in  my  State. 

Serving  with  the  Amphibious  F 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  Wat  H, 
he  continued  this  affiliation  from  1964  to 
1964  in  the  Naval  Reserve  as  an  insBruc- 
tor  of  international  law,  international 
relations  and  military  justice  at  the  Re- 
serve Officers  School  at  Fields  PointJ  R.I. 

Elected  to  the  Rhode  Island   State 


of 


Senate  from  the  fifth  senatorial  district 
in  Providence  In  1956,  he  served  through 
1960.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  was  reelected  in 
1962.  In  1964,  Mr.  Gallogly  was  the  un- 
successful Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor. 

Noted  primarily  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  civic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, he  is  also  recognized  for  his  activ- 
ities In  many  professional  and  social  or- 
ganizations throughout  Rhode  Island, 
such  as  the  Rhode  Island  and  American 
Bar  Associations,  American  Trial  Law- 
yers' Association,  board  of  directors — 
Providence  College  Alumni  Association, 
and  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Urban  Renewal. 

Mr.  Gallogly  is  married  and  the  father 
of  11  children. 

Known  and  admired  by  me  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  years,  Eddie  Gallogly  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  civic- 
minded  residents  of  my  State.  His  pro- 
fessional Integrity  is  untarnished;  his 
personal  reputation  unexcelled. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  and  proud 
to  commend  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Gallogly  as  U.S.  district  attorney 
for  Rhode  Island,  knowing  that  his  duties 
will  be  performed  in  an  objective,  sin- 
cere and  responsible  manner. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  HEINRICH 
ROMMEN 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Heinrich  Rommen,  who  died  last  week, 
was  an  internationally  known  and  in- 
ternationally respected  authority  on  po- 
litical theory,  particularly  on  natural 
law  and  on  church  and  state  relation- 
ships. 

Heinrich  Rommen  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Germany.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  and  was 
imprisoned  for  his  views  and  writings 
shortly  after  Hitler  came  to  power.  He 
was  later  released  and  in  1939  he  man- 
aged to  come  to  the  United  States  with 
his    family. 

He  was  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul, 
and  I  know  how  fully  he  entered  into 
American  society  and  how  much  he  ap- 
proved and  enjoyed  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  In  1953,  Dr.  Rommen  joined 
the  Georgetown  University  faculty,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  scholarship  and  of 
his  many  contributions  to  academic  life 
at  Georgetown,  the  university  awarded 
him  the  title  of  "Distinguished  Profes- 
sor" in  1962.  the  first  time  that  George- 
town had  extended  this  honor  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty. 

Heinrich  Rommen  was  a  scholar,  and 
his  books  will  continue  to  assist  students 
of  political  theory.  He  was  dedicated  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  to  helping 
others  to  share  in  that  discovery.  Be- 
yond this  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  man, 
humble,  and  friendly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  news 
reports  about  his  death,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  February  21 
and  in  the  Washington  Post,  February 
22,  be  printed  at  this  point  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star] 

Heinrich  A.  Rommen,  69.  Professor  at 
Georgetown  tTNivERSixT 

Heinrich  A.  Rommen.  69.  professor  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University,  died 
Sunday  at  his  home,  5401  N.  11th  St.,  Ar- 
lington, after  a  long  Illness. 

Prof.  Rommen  had  taught  graduate  courses 
In  political  science,  political  administration 
and  international  relations  at  the  Foreign 
Service  School  of  Georgetown  since  1953. 
The  university  awarded  him  the  title  of 
"distinguished  jx-ofessor"  In  1962.  The 
title  permitted  him  to  continue  teaching 
there  since  he  passed  retirement  age. 

Dr.  Rommen,  a  naturalized  citizen,  came 
to  the  United  States  from  his  native  Ger- 
many In  1938.  He  taught  at  St.  Joseph's 
College  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  St. 
Thomas  College  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  was 
guest  professor  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota before  coming  to  Georgetown. 

He  held  doctoral  degrees  In  political  sci- 
ence from  the  universities  of  Bonn  and 
Muenster,  Germany.  One  of  his  doctoral 
dissertations  was  on  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

Among  his  many  books  the  best  known 
are  "The  State  In  CathoUc  Thought."  pub- 
lished In  1945.  and  "Natural  Law,"  pub- 
lished in  German  In  1936,  and  later  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Japanese. 

Prof.  Rommen  held  honorary  doctor  of  law 
degrees  from  Boston  College  and  from  the 
University  of  Granada,  Spain. 

He  spent  1956-57  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nljmegen  In  Holland  under  a  Ful- 
brlght  grant,  and  also  lectured  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  law  at  the  University  of  Frank- 
furt. Germany. 

Prof.  Rommen  headed  the  Brand  Hitze 
School  in  the  town  of  Muenchen-Gladbach 
near  Cologne  early  In  his  career.  The  school 
was  closed  In  1933  and  Dr.  Rommen,  who 
had  written  antl-Hltler  pamphlets,  was  ar- 
rested and  held  six  weeks  by  the  Gestapo. 

After  he  was  freed,  he  was  legal  consultant 
to  Aschlnger  Corp.,  a  hotel  firm  in  Germany, 
and  wrote  articles  for  scholarly  periodicals. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Martha  three  daughters, 
Peggy  Rommen  and  Mrs.  Irma  Caster,  both 
of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  James 
Murphy  of  San  Jose,  Calif.;  two  brothers, 
Joseph  of  Kevelael,  Germany,  and  Karl  of 
Muenchen-Gladbach,  Germany,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Friends  may  call  today  at  the  Fitzgerald 
Funeral  Home,  3245  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
Va.  The  Rosary  will  be  recited  there  at 
8  p.m. 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  said  at  10  ajn. 
tomorrow  at  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church. 
Arlington,  with  burial  in  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Fairfax,  Va. 


March  2,  196? 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  22,  1967] 

Heinrich       Rommen       Dies;       Georgetown 

Professor 

Heinrich  A.  Rommen,  69.  a  professor  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University,  died 
of  cancer  Sunday  at  his  home,  5401  N.  11th 
ave..  Arlington. 

A  political  theorist  and  philosopher,  he 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Georgetown 
faculty  to  be  named  a  "distinguished 
professor." 

Dr.  Rommen  was  bom  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, and  received  doctorates  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Muenster  and  Bonn.  In  the 
siunmer  of  1938  he  was  arrested  by  the  Ge- 
stapo for  Involvement  In  a  Catholic  social- 
action  group  and  was  held  in  prison  for 
several  months. 

After  his  release.  Dr.  Rommen  remained 
In  Germany  to  do  free-lance  writing  and  le- 
gal work  for  a  Berlin  corporation.  He  left 
in  1939.  with  the  aid  of  the  Episcopal  Com- 
mittee for  Catholic  Refugees,  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 


Prom  1938  to  1946,  Dr.  Rommen  taught 
economics  at  St.  Joseph's  College  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
taught  political  science  and  political  phi- 
losophy at  St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Since  Joining  the  Georgetown  faculty  in 
1963.  he  had  been  giving  courses  in  political 
theory  and  constitutional  government  and 
conducting  a  seminar  In  political  ethics. 

Dr.  Rommen  was  the  author  or  editor  of 
six  books  in  English  and  German,  two  of  the 
best  known  being  "The  State  in  CathoUc 
Thought"  (1945)  and  "The  Natural  Law" 
(1947).  WhUe  In  Germany  he  warned  In 
two  books  against  the  Nazi  philosophy. 

In  1956-57,  Dr.  Rommen  lectiured  under 
a  Ptdbrlght  grant  at  the  University  of 
Nljmegen  In  Holland.  Before  returning  to 
the  United  States  he  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Granada 
for  his  first  book,  which  defended  the  Span- 
ish Jesuit  theologian  Francisco  Suarez 
against   conservative   Catholic   criticism. 

Dr.  Rommen  also  had  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Boston  College  and  had  lectured 
there  as  well  as  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Notre  Dame  and  Western  Reserve 
Universities. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha;  and 
three  daughters,  Peggy  Rommen  and  Irma 
Carter,  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and  Monica 
Murphy,  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  it  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  roUcall  votes  to- 
morrow. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


U.S.  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTION  DE- 
CREASES FOR  FEBRUARY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
Irvin  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
reports  that  automotive  production  in  the 
United  States  is  down  32.2  percent  from 
February  1966.  The  low  February  pro- 
duction figures  contribute  substantially 
to  a  slack  off  of  24.9  percent  U.S.  produc- 
tion for  January  and  February  of  1967. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  a  percentage  slow- 
down in  January  U.S.  production  at  16 
percent — down  from  January  1966  pro- 
duction total  of  797,969  to  670,129  for  the 
first  month  of  1967.  BDSA  reports  Ca- 
nadian automobile  production  off  about 
14  percent  from  69,456  in  January  1966 
to  60,161  in  January  1967.  Figures  for 
Canadian  production  for  February  are 
not  yet  available.  However.  In  view  of 
the  "letters  of  intent"  which  the  Big 
Pour  automotive  producers  signed  with 
the  Canadian  Government  to  qualify 
under  the  United  States-Canadian  Auto- 
motive Agreement,  I  will  be  interested  to 
see  what  the  Canadian  Government  does 
with  the  U.S.  subsidiaries  which  fall  be- 
low their  prescribed  production  levels 
and  expansion  requirements  in  Canada. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  even  though  I 
have  filed  a  report  on  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  and 
pointed  up  again  and  again  that  execu- 
tive branch  Is  In  default  of  the  law,  we 
still  do  not  have  an  annual  report  on  the 
United  States-Canadian  agreement, 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  January 
1965.  

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M..  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 


NOMINATIONS   REPORTED   BY   THE 
COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions favorably  reported  earlier  today  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  ordered.  The  first  nomination  will 
be  stated. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Attorney  Greneral. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
nomination  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  entire 
Senate  recommends  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
further  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
ing 12  nominations  reported  earlier  today 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  were  also  unanimously 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  today.  Is  that  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct;  no 
more  votes  today. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


VIETNAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  10,000  miles  from  this  Cham- 
ber we  are  engaged  in  a  violent  confilct 
that  has  engulfed  the  land  of  Vietnam. 

I  discuss  this  war  knowing  that  Its 
tangled  and  resistant  complexities  make 
judgment  difficult  and  uncertain;  and 
knowing,  therefore,  of  the  grave  and 
painful  responsibility  borne  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  As  he  must 
make  the  ultimate  decisions,  he  is  also 
entitled  to  our  hopeful  sympathy,  our 
understanding,  and  our  support  in  the 
search  for  peace. 

And  even  though  we  debate,  as  we 
must,  the  wisest  course  toward  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  comfort  for 
our  adversary  In  these  councils.  Nearly 
all  Americans  share  with  us  the  determi- 
nation and  intention  to  remain  in  Viet- 
nam until  we  have  fulfilled  our  commit- 
ments. There  is  no  danger  of  any 
division — in  this  Chamber  or  in  this 
country — now  or  in  the  future — which 
will  erode  American  will  and  compel 
Ameiican  withdrawal.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  curse  the  past  or  to  praise  it.  Three 
Presidents  have  taken  action  In  Vietnam. 
As  one  who  was  involved  in  many  of 
those  decisions,  I  can  testify  that  If  fault 
is  to  be  found  or  responsibility  assessed, 
there  is  enough  to  go  around  for  all — 
Including  myself. 

Thus,  neither  the  acts  of  the  past  nor 
the  commitments  of  the  present  are  now 
at  Issue  here.  The  issue  is  how  best  to 
preserve  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  guide  their  own  land  while 
putting  an  end  to  war  and  violence.  The 
Issue  is  how  we  can  best  support  the  goal 
which  President  Johnson  has  proclaimed 
of  a  middle  road  between  withdrawal 
and  ever-widening  war. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  how  we  can 
serve  at  once  the  Interest  of  our  country 
and  the  most  compassionate  cause  of 
humanity — the  common  cause  of  peace. 

There  is  not  one  among  us,  in  this 
Chamber  or  this  Government,  who  does 
not  share  that  cause.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  does  not  desire  the  end  of  war 
and  the  return  of  our  men  to  their 
homes.  There  are  none  who  do  not 
aspire  to  that  secure  tranquillity  which 
can  liberate  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  follow  their  unforced  will. 

Still  there  is  no  peace. 

We  have  sent  more  than  400,000  men 
Into  battle.  Fleets  of  extraordinarily 
complex  planes  pour  their  devastation 
upon  the  paths  and  villages  which  di- 
vide an  ancient  jungle.  The  most  power- 
ful country  the  world  has  known  now 
turns  its  strength  and  will  upon  a  small 
and  primitive  land. 

And  still  there  is  no  peace. 

We  have  talked  about  the  necessity  of 
negotiations  and  worked  for  them.    Our 
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emissaries  have  gone  around  the  jworld. 
World  figures  in  every  contdnent— fheads 
of  state  and  leaders  of  religion-f-have 
pleaded  for  an  end  to  the  war  aAd  of- 
fered their  assistance. 
And  still  there  is  no  peace.  I 
The  fault  rests  largely  with  o*r  ad- 
versary. He  has  pursued  relentless  and 
unyielding  conquest  with  obdurate  un- 
concern for  mounting  desolation.  Now 
his  victory  has  eluded  him.  replaced  by 
a  conflict  where  violence  breeds  only 
endless  violence. 

If  our  enemy  will  not  accept  p0ace,  it 
cannot  come.  Yet,  we  must  also  look  to 
ourselves.  We  must  have  no  dou>t  that 
it  la  not  our  acts  or  faUures  which  bar 
the  way;  that  there  is  nothing  we  have 
left  undone  which  we  might  have  done. 
Owe  own  course  must  be  subject  to  a 
ceaseless  and  critical  examination,  not 
with  certainty  that  change  will  bring 
success,  but  in  order  that  our  owni  people 
can  take  comfort  and  strength  frfem  the 
knowledge  that  America  has  take*i  every 
step,  done  every  act,  and  performed  every 
deed  within  its  power  to  put  an  end  to 
this  distant  and  ferocious  war. 

For  if  this  war  was  not  our!  doing, 
and  is  not  our  fault.  stiU  it  is  partly  our 
responsibility.  Events,  many  of  them 
beyond  our  control,  have  brought  the  as- 
tounding might  of  American  pow^r  upon 
a  remote  and  alien  people  in  a  small  and 
unknown  land.  It  Is  difficult  to  feel  in 
our  hearts  what  this  war  means  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  It  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  its  people  are 
strangers.  Pew  of  us  are  diredtly  in- 
volved while  the  rest  of  us  continue  our 
lives  and  pursue  our  ambitions  i  undis- 
turbed by  the  sounds  and  fears  of  battle. 
To  the  Vietnamese,  however,  It  must 
often  seem  the  fulfillment  bf  the 
prophecy  of  Saint  John  the  Diyine: 

And  I  loolced,  and  beheld  a  pal^  horse: 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  wa#  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him.  An^  Power 
wa«  given  unto  them  over  the  rouitt»  P*rt 
of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  akid  with 
hunger,  and  with  death.  I 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  nol  on  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  our  caiise  nor 
on  the  valor  of  the  South  Viethamese, 
but  on  the  horror.  For  altho\|gh  the 
world's  imperfections  may  call  f^rth  the 
acts  of  war,  righteousness  cannotjobscure 
the  agony  and  pain  those  acts  pring  to 
a  single  child.  The  Vietnamese  ^ar  is  an 
event  of  historic  moment,  summoning 
the  grandeur  and  concern  of  mftny  na- 
tions. But  it  is  also  the  vacant  moment 
of  amazed  fear  as  a  mother  attd  child 
watch  death  by  flre  fall  from  the  im- 
probable machine  sent  by  a  country  they 
barely  comprehend.  It  Is  thei  sudden 
terror  of  the  official  or  the  civil  guard 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  his  village  as  he 
realizes  the  Vietcong  assassin  Is  about 
to  take  his  life.  It  is  the  refugees  wan- 
dering, homeless,  from  villages  now  ob- 
literated, leaving  behind  only  those  who 
did  not  live  to  flee.  It  is  the  young  men, 
Vietnamese  and  American,  who  <n  an  in- 
stant sense  the  night  of  death  destroying 
yesterday's  promise  of  family  ^nd  land 
and  homo.  i 

It  is  a  country  where  young  n^en  have 
never  lived  a  day  in  peace  and  where 
families  have  never  known  a  tlttie  when 
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it  was  not  necessary  to  be  afraid.  It  Is 
a  land  deafened  by  the  imending  cre- 
scendo of  violence,  hatred,  and  savage 
fury;  where  the  absorbing  goal  for  mil- 
lions is  not  to  live  well  or  to  improve 
their  lives,  but  simply  to  survive. 

It  Is  a  country  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  flght.  but  millions  more  are 
the  innocent,  bewildered  victims  of 
brutal  passions  and  beliefs  they  barely 
understand.  To  them  peace  is  not  an  ab- 
stract term  describing  one  of  those  in- 
frequent intervals  when  men  are  not  kill- 
ing each  other,  it  is  a  day  without  terror 
and  the  fall  of  bombs.  It  is  a  family  and 
the  familiar  life  of  their  village.  It  is 
food  and  a  school  and  life  itself. 

All  we  say  and  all  we  do  must  be  In- 
formed by  our  awareness  that  this  horror 
is  partly  our  responsibility;  not  Just  a 
nation's  responsibility,  but  yours  and 
mine.  It  is  we  who  live  in  abundance  and 
send  our  young  men  out  to  die.  It  is  our 
chemicals  that  scorch  the  children  and 
our  bombs  that  level  the  villages.  We 
are  all  participants.  To  know  this  and 
to  feel  the  burden  of  this  responsibility, 
is  not  to  ignore  important  interests,  nor 
to  forget  that  freedom  and  security  must, 
at  times,  be  paid  for  in  blood.  Still  even 
though  we  must  know,  as  a  nation,  what 
it  is  necessary  to  do,  we  must  also  feel, 
as  men,  the  anguish  of  what  it  is  we  are 
doing. 

Of  course  power  is  the  instrument  of 
war  and  devastation  the  product  of 
power;  although  restraint  in  power's  use 
can  blend  wisdom  with  compassion. 
Many  such  restraints  have  been  care- 
fully imposed  by  the  President.  Nor 
would  I  contend  that  the  pain  and  death 
of  conflict  alone  impel  us  to  a  swift  set- 
tlement. It  is  not  necessarily  merciful 
nor  wise  to  purchase  a  temporary  respite 
at  the  price  of  a  future  disaster. 

Yet  our  apprehension  of  this  war's 
agony  now  joins  with  other  mounting 
urgencies  to  command  us  to  seek  every 
opportvmlty,  open  every  door,  and  tread 
every  path  which  may  lead  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

We  are  now  steadily  widening  the  war 
in  order,  we  are  told,  to  increase  the 
costs  to  Hanoi.  Yet.  in  our  concern  with 
the  price  our  adversary  must  pay,  let  us 
not  omit  our  own  costs  from  the  war's 
account. 

The  mounting  devastation  of  South 
Vietnam — the  destruction  of  villages  and 
burning  of  the  countryside — is  steadily 
eroding  the  fabric  of  that  society;  mak- 
ing the  ultimate  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam  more  remote  and  difficult.  Yet. 
lasting  peace  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  nation  we  leave  behind.  The  war 
has  also  made  far  more  difficult  the 
hopeful  pursuit  of  fresh  understanding 
and  diminishing  tension  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers:  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  absorbed 
some  of  the  energies  needed  if  we  are  to 
exercise  our  full  weight  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Western  Alliance.  It  is  divert- 
ing resources  which  might  have  been 
used  to  help  eliminate  American  poverty, 
improve  the  education  of  our  children 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  national 
Ufe. 

Of  course  we  are  willing — we  must  be 
willing — to  pay  all  these  costs  if  the  al- 


ternative is  surrender  or  defeat.  We 
cannot  dishonor  our  commitments,  nor 
yield  the  lawful  interests  of  the  Nation 
at  any  price.  But  neither  should  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  thinking  these  are 
not  massive  and  difficult  debts  which 
other  generations  will  have  to  discharge. 
The  destruction  and  costs  of  this  war 
are  borne  in  pursuit  of  what  Secretary 
McNamara  has  called  limited  objec- 
tives— not  conquest  or  alliance,  but  the 
protection  of  South  Vietnam  from  domi- 
nation by  force,  ^t  is  an  objective  which, 
our  Govemmer '  aas  always  said,  can  best 
be  achieved  at  .he  conference  table. 

For  years.  President  Johnson  has  dedi- 
cated his  energies  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
an  honorable  peace. 

However,  we  are  now  at  a  critical  turn- 
ing point  in  pursuit  of  our  stated  limited 
objectives:  balanced  between  the  rising 
prospects  of  peace  and  surely  rising  war, 
between  the  promise  of  negotiations  and 
the  perils  of  spreading  conflict.  For  our 
attacks  are  mounting  in  intensity,  Just 
as  the  evidence  mounts  that  a  new,  and 
more  hopeful  moment  of  opportunity  for 
settlement  has  been  at  hand. 

Before  reawakened  hope  is  lost  in 
renewed  and  evermore  far-reaching 
assaults,  we  should  test  this  moment  with 
new  initlaUves  and  acts  In  pursuit  of 
peaceful  settlement.  Whatever  the  dis- 
appointments of  an  effort  which  fails, 
the  costs  of  continued  war  are  certain. 
As  our  objectives  are  limited,  they  may 
well  be  secured  at  the  conference  table 
without  further  months  or  years  of  war. 
If  our  effort  fails,  then  the  conflict  will 
continue. 

Therefore,    agony    and   interest,    the 
limited  nature  of  our  goals  and  the  for- 
midable consequences  of  rising  war  com- 
bine now  to  compel  us  to  embrace  and 
not  shrink  from  any  initiative  that  may 
resolve  this  conflict — honorably,  justly, 
consistent  with  our  alms,  and  In  peace. 
We  need  not  wait  timidly  for  a  certain 
outcome  and  sure  guarantees,  fearful  for 
our  dignity  and  anxious  for  our  prestige. 
This  enormous  country,  a  nation  which 
commands  half  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  globe,  need  not  be  fearful  of  North 
Vietnam.    Vietcong  guerrillas,  even  with 
their  northern  allies,  will  not  drive  from 
the     battlefield     an     American     army, 
backed  by  endless  funds  and  towering 
resources.    No  one  Is  going  to  defeat  us, 
or  slaughter  our  troops,  or  destroy  our 
prestige,  because  we  dare  take  Initiatives 
for  peace.    If  Pope  Paul  or  U  Thant  or 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  or  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  believe  they  have  the  key  to  peace, 
let  us  welcome  their  efforts  and  continu- 
ously ask  their  help.    If  any  among  us 
can  suggest  any  act  which  offers  hope  of 
peace,  let  his  coimsel  be  welcomed. 
Where  no  counsel  1» — 

The  Bible  says — 
the   people   fall:    but  In   the   multitude   of 
counselors  there  Is  safety. 

I  speak  today  for  this  purpose:  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  peace  which  re- 
cent weeks  have  illuminated. 

Our  Gtovernment  has  unequivocally 
said  that  our  objective  In  Vietnam  is  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 
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The  only  path  for  reasonable  men — 


President  Johnson  said  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins— 

Is  the  path  of  peaceful  settlement. 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  share  this 
conviction.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  reach 
that  goal.  It  is  the  most  important  and 
urgent  question  of  the  American  Nation. 

The  steps  I  am  suggesting  are  inti- 
mately related.  They  stand  together, 
each  dependent  on  the  other.  It  will  do 
little  good  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
If  discussions  are  simply  used  to  mask 
continued  escalation  of  the  war.  Nor 
will  negotiations  be  fruitful  imless  they 
lead  to  a  reasonable  and  honorable  set- 
tlement with  some  hope  of  lasting  peace. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  we  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  statements  by  Premier 
Kosygin  and  others  asserting  that  If  the 
bombardment  of  the  north  Is  halted,  ne- 
gotiations would  begin— by  halting  the 
bombardment  and  saying  we  are  ready  to 
negotiate  within  the  week;  making  it 
clear  that  discussions  cannot  continue 
for  a  prolonged  period  without  an  agree- 
ment that  neither  side  will  substantially 
Increase  the  size  of  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam— by  infiltration  or  reinforce- 
ment. An  international  group  should 
be  asked  to  Inspect  the  borders  and  ports 
of  the  country  to  report  any  further 
escalation.  And  under  the  directions  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  with  an  interna- 
tional presence  gradually  replacing 
American  forces,  we  should  move  to- 
ward a  final  settlement  which  allows  all 
the  major  political  elements  In  South 
Vietnam  to  participate  in  the  choice  of 
leadership  and  shape  their  future  direc- 
tion as  a  people. 

If  we  can  follow  this  course,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  negotiations  will  take 
place,  or  that  they  will  be  productive. 
No  one  can  give  such  a  binding  guaran- 
tee. But  measures  such  as  these  will  en- 
hance the  chances  of  peace  while  the 
risks  are  comparatively  slight.  Certain- 
ly they  will  help  us  to  know  we  have 
done  everything  within  our  power  to 
reach  a  settlement.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  pursued. 

Let  us  explore  this  program  In  greater 
detail. 

There  are  three  stages  toward  final 
resolution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam:  begin- 
ning negotiations,  continuing  those  dis- 
cussions without  increasing  confilct,  and 
a  final  settlement  which  liberates  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  govern  their 
own  future. 

First,  we  must  get  to  the  negotiating 
table.  For  almost  2  years  we  have  pro- 
claimed and  published  our  unwavering 
desire  to  begin  negotiations  with  our 
Communist  enemy.  "Anywhere  and  any- 
time," the  President  said.  Last  year  we 
imllaterally  stopped  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  for  37  days  without  ask- 
ing any  prior  act,  signal  or  statement  in 
return,  hoping  our  restraint  might  bring 
negotiations.  Now  the  evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  our  Initiative  can  finally  bring 
the  negotiations  we  have  sought  for  so 
long  If  only  we  are  willing  to  do  what  we 
did  before. 

Two  weeks  ago  In  London,  Mr.  Kosy- 


gin, the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
principal  ally  of  North  Vietnam,  said  that 
the  first  step  toward  peace  "should  be 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of,  and  all  other  aggressive  acts 
against.  North  Vietnam.  As  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  North  Vietnam  declared  re- 
cently, this  step  is  necessary  to  enable 
talks  between  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  to  take  place.  The  Soviet 
Government  welcomes  this  statement 
and  regards  It  as  an  important  and  con- 
structive proposal  for  ending  the  war." 

This  declaration  comes  from  a  man  of 
enormous  authority  In  the  Communist 
world,  whose  country  helps  sustain  North 
Vietnam's  effort.  It  does  not  demand 
that  we  withdraw  our  forces,  slow  down 
our  military  effort  on  the  ground,  or  even 
halt  the  bombing  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  demand  an  indissoluble  and 
binding  guarantee  that  we  will  never  use 
oiu-  planes  again  at  any  futiu-e  time  no 
matter  what  our  adversary  does  to  en- 
large his  effort  or  change  the  nature  of 
the  war.  Demands  and  replies  must  be 
understood  In  the  context  of  the  present 
situation,  not  a  drastically  different  one 
which  may  or  may  not  be  created  in  the 
future  by  our  adversary.  There  Is  no 
longer  a  demand  that  we  accept  any 
terms  or  conditions,  such  as  the  Four 
Points,  in  advance  of  talks.  We  are  sim- 
ply informed  that  "to  enable  talks"  we 
should  stop  bombing — something  we 
have  done  before. 

The  same  message  has  come  to  us  In 
recent  weeks  from  friends  and  adver- 
saries alike,  In  public  interviews  and  pri- 
vate communications.  It  was  repeated 
again  this  week  in  a  statement  by  Soviet 
President  Podgomy,  and  again  yesterday 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Often  the  statements  are  more  obscure 
than  that  of  Mr.  Kosygin.  Some  have 
been  conflicting.  Yet  the  temper  of  at- 
titudes and  events  has  been  changing 
and  we  should  reach  for  the  moment  of 
promise  which  may  have  come. 

Throughout  the  cold  war  we  have 
moved  toward  peace  in  many  crises  by 
accepting  at  face  value  those  positions 
of  our  adversaries  which  contain  the 
greatest  hope  of  swift  settlement.  For 
example,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
President  Keimedy  received  two  con- 
flicting messages  from  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. The  first,  which  was  received  on 
Friday  night,  October  26,  offered  to  re- 
move the  missiles  from  Cuba.  The  next 
day,  a  second  message  demanded  con- 
cessions in  return  for  removal  of  the 
missiles  in  Cuba.  President  Kennedy 
simply  Ignored  the  second  statement,  ac- 
cepted the  first,  and  thus  the  crisis  was 
resolved  without  further  confilct.  Such 
a  proven  technique  might  well  yield 
fruitful  results  In  the  present  situation 
when  ambiguities  in  the  statements  of 
our  adversaries  are  far  less  pronounced. 
Certainly  it  is  worth  trying. 

Of  course,  we  must  realize  that  the 
escalation  of  the  last  week  may  have 
already  stiffened  our  adversaries'  posi- 
tion and  dimmed  the  prospect  for  peace 
contained  in  the  statements  of  the  last 
few  weeks.   However,  the  statements  still 


stand.  They  have  not  been  retracted, 
and  they  may  open  the  door  to  peace. 

Let  us,  therefore,  accept  the  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Kosygin  and  Mr. 
Podgomy — which  in  this  respect  were 
identical  to  the  counsel  offered  us  by 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  Let  us  halt 
the  bombing  and  bombardment  of  the 
north  as  a  step  toward  a  negotiated 
peace,  and  say  to  Mr.  Kosygin,  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  to  Hanoi, 
that  we  are  ready  to  begin  discussions 
within  the  week. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  expect 
a  response  with  equal  speed — only  that 
we  ourselves  must  be  ready.  There  are 
many  parties  among  our  adversaries, 
some  with  different  interests,  which  per- 
haps must  be  sorted  out  before  negotia- 
tions can  take  place. 

After  so  many  years  of  confilct  and 
mutual  distrust,  it  will  require  patience 
and  perseverance  and  time  to  achieve 
peaceful  settlement — if  indeed.  It  Is  pos- 
sible at  all.    But  It  may  be  possible. 

So  let  us  place  on  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
North  Vietnam,  the  obligation  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  their  declarations 
by  coming  to  the  conference  table.  If 
their  statements  and  our  hopes  are 
founded  in  reality,  discussions  may  begin. 
If  not,  we  will  have  proven  to  ourselves 
and  our  friends  around  the  world  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  Initiative  for 
peace;  that  It  Is  our  adversary,  not 
America,  that  bars  the  way. 

We  were  willing  to  do  this  a  year  ago, 
even  without  the  evidence  we  now  have 
that  an  end  to  bombing  attacks  on  the 
north  may  well  bring  negotiations.  A 
year  ago  it  was  our  adversaries  who  pub- 
licly laid  down  conditions  for  negotia- 
tions— acceptance  of  the  four  points  or 
withdrawal  of  AmericEin  troops.  Now 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  Mr.  Podgomy  have  said 
negotiation  can  begin  on  terms  we 
clearly  would  have  accepted  then.  Why 
then  do  we  not  try  again  In  this  far  more 
hopeful  moment? 

If  the  passage  of  substantial  time  and 
events  proves  that  our  adversaries  do  not 
sincerely  seek  a  negotiated  solution.  If 
discussions  are  used  only  as  a  pretext  to 
enlarge  the  conflict  in  the  south,  then 
we  can  reexamine  our  entire  military 
strategy— including  the  bombing  or  the 
possible  erection  of  a  physical  barrier 
to  block  infiltration — in  light  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  war.  Our  actions 
at  that  time,  after  such  a  dedicated  effort 
to  secure  peace,  would  have  the  Increased 
imderstanding  and  support  of  our  allies 
and  of  our  own  people.  We  should  be 
generous  in  our  search  for  peace,  but 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  precedent  of 
Panmunjom. 

Suspension  of  the  bombing  might  be 
more  difficult  if  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  were  a  promising  and  in- 
dispensable way  to  secure  our  objectives 
in  South  Vietnam.  For,  as  the  admin- 
istration has  told  us,  we  have  no  desire 
to  destroy  North  Vietnam  or  overturn  its 
Government.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  bombing  of  the  north  can  be 
stopped  as  a  step  toward  peace  without 
effectively  weakening  our  position  in  the 
south;  especially  when  It  is  remembered 
that  such  a  cessation  would  not  affect  our 
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attacks  on  the  Infiltration  tralla  l|i  Laoe 
or  on  enemy  forces  in  the  south. 

President  Johnson  told  us  at  Johns 
Hopkins  that  we  began  bombing  North 
Vietnam  in  1965  for  three  purposes: 

The  first  was  "to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  brave  people  of  Soutlji  Viet- 
nam"— assuring  them  they  would  jnot  be 
abandoned.  The  bombing  did  hejp  give 
such  assurance.  Now,  however,  wb  have 
400.000  fighting  men  In  the  south;  a  far 
more  effective  and  contlniiing  ptoof  of 
our  commitment  and  determination. 

Second,  in  the  President's  word*: 

We  wanted  to  convince  the  lea<ler8  of 
North  Vietnam  .  .  .  (that)  we  will  not  be 
defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  will 
not  withdraw. 

That  purpose  is  also  served  by  the 
enormous  commitment  of  men,  liv^,  and 
resources  which  we  have  made  to,  South 
Vietnam  since  the  bombing  begin.  If 
our  adversary  has  seen  his  hopes  flor  vic- 
tory destroyed,  it  is  primarily  beciuse  of 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  our  forcesjon  the 
ground.  Moreover,  there  Is  eveiy  sign 
that  the  bombing  itself  Is  now  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  negotiatloi>s  and 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  feel  it  Impos- 
sible to  discuss  peace  while  bom|bs  are 
falling  on  their  country;  Just  tts  the 
bombing  of  Britain  only  united  resist- 
ance: Just  as  we  would  Join  In  unyielding 
determination  if  bombs  were  falling  on 
Detroit  or  Chicago. 

The  third  purpose,  the  President  said, 
was  "to  slow  down  aggression."  The 
bombing  of  the  north  would,  (t  was 
hoped,  reduce  the  flow  of  men  aild  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  to  th^  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  south.  A  ye^r  ago, 
General  Ridgway — the  commander  of 
our  last  ground  war  In  Asia — predicted 
that  air  attacks  could  not  stop  the  in- 
filtration of  men  and  supplies  through 
the  scattered  jungles,  trails,  and  nills  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  had  not  worked,  he 
pointed  out,  even  in  the  more  oper  coun- 
tryside of  Korea. 

Although  asserting  that  the  b<»mblng 
has  other  values  which  he  supports,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  recentljr  con- 
firmed this  prediction;  testifying  t^at  al- 
though the  bombing  has  punlshpd  the 
north  and  encouraged  the  south : 

I  don't  believe  the  bombing  up  to  tlie  pres- 
ent has  Blgntflcantly  reduced,  nor  ani|  bomb- 
ing that  I  would  contemplate  In  the  future 
would  significantly  reduce,  the  actual  flow 
of  men  and  materials  to  the  south. 

He  is  supported  In  this  view  by  many 
greatly  respected  military  observers,  in- 
cluding Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  on^  of  our 
most  brilliant  military  men,  a  former 
Ambassador  to  Prance,  one  of  Anierlca's 
most  decorated  combat  commanders. 

Certainly  the  bombing  of  thei  north 
makes  the  war  more  costly  and  difficult 
and  painful  for  North  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
harsh  punishment  Indeed.  But  we  are 
not  in  Vietnam  to  play  the  rolei  of  an 
avenging  angel  poxiring  death  atid  de- 
struction on  the  roads  and  factories  and 
homes  of  a  guilty  land.  We  art  there 
to  assure  the  self-determination  of  South 
Vietnam,  to  fight  the  war  effectively,  and 
to  protect  as  many  lives  as  we  dan.  It 
should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north  cannot  bring  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  south;  that,  indeed,  it  may 


well  be  prolonging  that  war.  None  of 
those  who  have  advocated  a  cessation  of 
bombing — men  like  General  Gavin,  or 
Ambassadors  Kennan,  and  Relschauer — 
would  contemplate  a  step  which  might 
unnecessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  Our  troops  are  being  killed 
by  the  bullets  and  the  mines  of  forces 
In  the  south.  If  by  ending  the  bombing 
of  the  north  we  bring  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  nearer,  then  we  will  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  and 
thousands  of  Vietnamese. 

Certainly  it  is  not  weakness  for  this 
enormous  Nation  to  take  a  generous  step 
toward  ending  this  war.  It  is  not  bravery 
to  refuse  an  act  which  may  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  with  little  risk  to  ourselves. 
Can  anyone  believe  this  Nation,  with  all 
Its  fantastic  power  and  resources,  will  be 
endangered  by  a  wise  and  magnanimous 
action  toward  a  difficult  but  small  ad- 
versary? Last  week,  commenting  on  the 
period  of  the  New  Year's  truce,  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  said  that — "One  single 
simple  act  of  trust  could  have  achieved 
[peace]." 

We  can — and  should — perform  that 
act. 

Certainly  at  a  time  of  such  hope,  an 
effort  to  achieve  nepotiation  and  not 
further  escalation  opens  the  most  hope- 
ful prospect  to  peace. 

As  soon  as  we  halt  the  bombing  of  the 
north,  international  teams  imder  the 
United  Nations  or.  perhaps,  a  stiength- 
ened  International  Control  Commission, 
should  be  asked  to  provide  detached  and 
objective  Information  to  the  world  about 
any  large  buildup  of  trocH)s  or  supplies 
by  our  adversaries. 

They  would  patrol  the  borders,  ports 
and  roads  of  Vietnam.  Equipment 
which  we  now  use  to  watch  and  monitor 
enemy  movements — such  as  reconnais- 
sance planes  and  other  intelligence  fa- 
cilities— can  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Our  next  step  should  be  to  seek  an 
understanding  with  our  adversaries  that 
neither  side  will  substantially  Increase 
the  rate  of  infiltration  and  reinforce- 
ments during  negotiations. 

For  even  though  we  begin  negotiations 
it  is  not  likely  that  peace  can  be  dis- 
cussed effectively  or  with  confidence 
while  the  other  side  is  preparing  for  a 
larger  war.  It  is  unrealistic  to  think 
we  would  sit  through  prolonged  and 
fruitless  negotiations  while  casualties 
mount  and  the  war  gets  bigger.  Thus, 
even  if  hostilities  continue  it  wfil  be  nec- 
essary for  both  sides  to  refrain  from 
escalating  the  war  on  the  ground  and 
trying  to  change  the  military  balance. 

Therefore,  whether  or  not  we  are  able 
to  reach  a  specific  agreement  on  this 
subject,  the  international  Inspection 
team  which,  hopefully,  was  established 
as  soon  as  the  bombing  halted,  would 
report  any  effort,  by  either  side,  to  In- 
crease Its  strength  while  peace  talks  pro- 
ceed. They  would  also  monitor  any 
agreement  reached  during  the  course  of 
negotiations  on  suspension  of  military 
activity,  including,  hopefully,  a  cease- 
fire. Thus  the  detached  and  objective 
testimony  of  the  international  commu- 
nity would  be  witness  to  our  sincerity, 
and  to  any  attempt  by  North  Vietnam 
substantially  to  step  up  Its  help  of  the 
NLF  under  cover  of  negotiations.    And 


if  the  failure  of  negotiations,  coupled 
with  the  actions  of  our  adversary,  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  reexamine  our 
position,  we  would  act  with  far  clearer 
international  understanding  to  our  mo- 
tives and  necessities. 

We  have  an  Important  precedent  for 
Just  such  an  action  During  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  United  States  asked 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  if  the  United 
Nations  would  be  willing  to  Inspect  and 
verify  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles 
from  Cuba.  He  agreed  that  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  role  for  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  same  time  our  military 
commanders  determined  that  it  would 
be  both  technically  feasible,  and  consist- 
ent with  our  security,  to  turn  over  many 
of  our  Intelligence  facilities — Including 
high  fiylng  aircraft — to  a  United  Na- 
tions' inspection  team. 

Thus  we  have  both  the  demonstrated 
willingness  of  the  United  Nations  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task  in  another  difficult 
situation,  and  proof  that  such  inspection 
is  technically  feasible.  Although  the 
earlier  effort  was  blocked  by  Castro's  re- 
sistance— in  this  case,  even  without  co- 
operation by  the  North  Vietnamese,  it 
should  be  possible  to  watch  and  report 
on  most  major  routes  of  Infiltration  and 
supply.  Moreover  It  would.  If  necessary, 
be  possible  to  supplement  this  with 
U.8.  intelligence  activity. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  workable 
system  of  international  Inspection  In  a 
situation  so  charged  with  complexity, 
conflict  and  clashing  interests.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  participation  of 
other  nations  can  both  help  sustain  the 
good  faith  necessary  to  successful  talks 
and  make  a  satisfactory  final  settlement 
possible.  These  suggestions  may  con- 
tribute to  that  necessary  end. 

Third,  we  must  know  and  clearly  state 
what  kind  of  Vietnam  we  would  like  to 
see  emerge  from  negotiations,  and  how 
we  propose  these  general  objectives 
could  be  best  achieved.  Negotiations  are 
not  the  end  of  the  road.  They  are  the 
bridge  to  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 
That  future  must  Include  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  self- 
determination.  How  to  accomplish  this 
Is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  peace- 
ful settlement. 

To  speak  of  our  objectives  in  advance 
of  negotiations  does  not  yield  advan- 
tage to  our  adversary  by  "showing  our 
cards."  Discussions  of  peace  and  war 
are  not  poker  games.  They  are  decided 
by  power  and  interest,  reason  and  the 
knowledge,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  said, 
that— 

No  nation  ever  loses  Its  dignity  or  Its  good 
standing  by  conciliating  its  differences. 

Understanding  of  our  aims  will  speed, 
not  retard,  the  course  of  settlement. 
And  since  they  are  worthy  and  honor- 
able goals  they  will  help  win  us  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  others. 

The  first  task  for  the  negotiators  will 
be  to  dismantle  the  war.  They  will  have 
to  establish  procedures  for  a  cease-fire, 
for  the  laying  down  of  arms  and  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces 
from  the  coimtry.  This  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  political  steps  necessary 
to  protect  the  safety  of  all  sides  while 
the  war  is  being  dismantled.    The  Presi- 
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dent  has  clearly  stated  to  the  world  that 
for  our  part  we  neither  want  nor  intend 
to  keep  our  forces  or  bases  in  South  Viet- 
nam once  peace  is  secure. 

More  difficult  and  intricate  Is  the  reso- 
lution of  South  Vietnam's  tangled  poll- 
tics. 

As  I  said  a  year  ago,  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement is  a  compromise.  One  must 
either  defeat  an  enemy  and  compel  his 
surrender  or  else  settle  on  terms  in  which 
both  sides  can  find  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction. We  have  not  defeated  the  Vlet- 
cong,  nor.  as  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  is  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  sight.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find — and  I  think  we  can  find — an 
agreed  solution  which,  however  imper- 
fect, protects  our  basic  Interest  in  Viet- 
nam: The  self-determination  of  the 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

All  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Com- 
mimlst  and  non-Communist,  Buddhist 
and  Christian,  should  be  able  to  choose 
their  leaders,  and  seek  office  through 
peaceful  political  processes,  free  from 
external  coercion  and  internal  violence. 
All  should  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 
peacefully  a  share  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility through  free  elections.  They 
should  determine  their  future  and  the 
nature  of  their  system  and  resolve  the 
question  of  Vietnamese  reunification. 

We  might  begin  moving  toward  this 
future  by  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  including  the  pres- 
ent Constituent  Assembly,  to  begin  its 
own  discussion  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Other  political  elements, 
not  now  represented  in  the  Government, 
should  share  in  this  effort.  For  many 
years  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  divided  in  fierce  and  hostile  combat. 
If  they  are  to  settle  their  own  future 
they  must  at  least  begin  to  talk  to  each 
other,  try  to  eliminate  unnecessary  con- 
filcts,  and  search  out  areas  of  possible 
agreement. 

And  as  a  major  combatant,  we  must 
also  be  ready  to  talk  directly  to  all 
parties — north  and  south.  Communist 
and  non-Communist  aUke. 

However,  if  we  want  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  to  take  a  major  role  in  dis- 
cussions leading  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— as  I  believe  es.sential — and  to 
exert  effective  force  and  infiuence  in 
competition  with  the  NFL  for  future 
leadership,  we  must  first  encourage  a 
free  political  process  among  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnamese.  The  military 
directory  is  not  representative  of  many 
of  the  non-Commimist  political  elements 
In  South  Vietnam.  Even  the  Assembly, 
a  significant  step  toward  civilian  rule, 
excludes  Important  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation and,  though  it  has  taken  posi- 
tions independent  of  the  military,  is  still 
far  weaker  than  the  generals.  Thus  the 
forthcoming  elections.  If  conducted 
freely  and  fairly,  could  result  In  a  civilian 
government,  far  more  effective  than  the 
military  rule  which  exists  at  present — 
one  willing  and  able  to  take  effective  part 
in  a  negotiated  settlement.  We  should 
begin  now  to  help  bring  thiF  about. 
And  obviously,  for  a  civilian  government 
to  be  effective.  It  must  engage  In  far 
more  serious  efforts  at  pcdltical  and 
social  reform  than  has  any  In  the  pctft. 


Indeed,  the  lack  of  previous  reform  is  a 
major  reason  for  our  present  difficulties. 

Finally,  a  lasting  settlement  of  the 
war  will  be  extremely  difficult  unless  all 
parties  to  the  present  confiict  are  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  free  elections  open 
to  all  will  ultimately  be  held,  and  that 
those  who  win  them  will  take  office. 
This  confidence  will  depend  on  the 
structure  of  government  between  the 
end  of  hostilities  and  elections.  This 
may  be  a  prolonged  period.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  period  of  great  importance. 
Therefore,  the  rights  of  all  major  polit- 
ical elements  must  be  protected  by  any 
interim  governing  assembly. 

That,  however,  is  not  enough;  suspi- 
cion and  fear  are  now  too  deeply  in- 
grained. The  Communists  would  fear  a 
takeover  by  the  military.  Just  as  we 
might  fear  a  Communist  coup.  There- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  to  phase  out  the 
withdrawal  of  American  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces  over  a  period  of  time  and, 
as  our  forces  depart,  to  replace  them  by 
International  forces  to  police  the  cesise- 
fire,  guard  against  violence  and  coercion, 
and  supervise  the  elections.  In  this  we 
can  create  the  confidence  necessary  to 
agreement. 

Moreover,  it  is  both  wise  and  right  for 
other  coimtries  to  play  a  part  in  keeping 
the  peace  of  Asia.  As  tdl  are  menaced 
by  confiict,  all  should  help  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  peace.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  expend  its  re- 
sources and  the  lives  of  Its  men  while 
others  await  the  result.  Statements  by 
U  Thant  and  many  other  leaders  prove 
there  is  intense  world  concern  about 
southeast  Asia.  This  is  an  opportimlty 
to  encourage  those  concerned  to  share 
responsibility  and  decision. 

Furthermore,  the  internal  development 
of  the  nations  of  Asia  could  greatly  bene- 
fit from  disinterested  assistance  of  in- 
ternational agencies;  for  thosj  agencies 
will  help  carry  out  the  farsighted  and 
generous  program  of  the  President  for 
southeast  Asia  economic  development. 

Thus  international  participation  in 
the  settlement  of  this  war  can  also  be 
an  Important  step  in  widening  the  con- 
structive and  useful  role  of  international 
agencies. 

This  step  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  But 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  have  already  as- 
sumed such  burdens  among  hazards 
and  circumstances  as  different  as  Korea 
and  Cypnis  and  the  border  between  Is- 
rael and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Once  a  civilian  government  has  been 
freely  chosen.  South  Vietnam  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  people;  subject  to 
the  uncertainties,  risks,  and  promise  of 
the  political  process  in  a  turbulent  land. 
We  can  be  hopeful  that  it  will  reestablish 
friendly  relations  and  commerce  with  the 
other  countries  with  whom  it  shares 
southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  its  relationship 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  that  of  the 
north  with  other  countries.  Is  critical  to 
any  lasting  settlement  of  the  confilcts  In 
that  volatile  area. 

For  even  though  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  its  imlque  difficulties  and  dangers, 
its  resolution  must  be  viewed  against  the 
shifting  nature  of  world  communism.  In 
the  forties  and  fifties  communism  every- 


where was  guided  from  a  single  center. 
Communist  parties  in  every  land  took 
tbelr  orders  from  Moscow.  A  Commu- 
nist victory  anywhere  meant  an  auto- 
matic extension  of  the  Influence  and 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  still  grave  danger,  but  the 
monolithic  Communist  system  is  forever 
shattered.  The  increasing  independence 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  death  of  Stalin, 
the  bitter  quarrel  between  China  and 
Russia,  and  the  failures  of  communism 
in  the  developing  world  have  all  com- 
bined to  increase  the  freedom  of  Commu- 
nist states  to  pursue  their  own  national 
interests.  A  Communist  state  can  no 
longer  be  assumed  to  be  the  automati- 
cally obedient  instrument  of  expanding 
Russian  or  Chinese  power.  North  Viet- 
nam, like  North  Korea,  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  others,  can  be  encouraged  to 
assert  its  own  Independence. 

We  should,  therefore,  help  to  demon- 
strate the  rich  possibilities  open  to  all  of 
Vietnam  and.  Indeed,  to  all  southeast 
Asia  once  steps  are  taken  down  the  road 
to  peace.  In  particular,  we  must  show 
that  peace  can  lead  Immediately  to  an 
Increase  in  trade  and  communications 
between  North  Vietnam  and  its  neigh- 
bors. We  must  show,  perhaps  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
security  and  economic  welfare  of  North 
Vietnam  are  not  in  danger.  And  of  great 
significance,  it  may  be  that  in  such  a  con- 
text North  Vietnam  will  be  better  able 
to  increase  its  Independence  of  China,  as 
it  has  struggled  to  do  throughout  much 
of  its  history. 

In  this  way  the  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam  may  become  a  bridge  to  a  solu- 
tion for  all  southeast  Asia.  And  per- 
haps from  today's  terrible  violence  can 
come,  not  only  an  end  to  conflict,  but  also 
a  decisive  movement  toward  that  liisera- 
tlon  from  misery  and  fear  which  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  fruitful  tranquillity  to  the 
nations  and  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

There  can  be  no  guarantee  that  these 
suggesticHis  toward  peace  will  bring  early 
negotiations  or  an  enduring  peace.  That 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  others  besides 
ourselves.  Nor  are  these  initiatives  free 
from  risk  and  difficulty.  As  Bernard 
Shaw  wrote: 

In  truth  It  Is  .  .  .  not  difficult  to  die  and 
enormously  difficult  to  live:  That  explains 
why.  at  bottom,  peace  Is  not  only  better  than 
war,  but  Infinitely  more  arduous. 

Here  let  me  reiterate:  I  do  not  think 
the  expansion  of  this  war — whether  by 
an  increase  of  North  Vietnamese  infiltra- 
tion into  the  south,  or  by  a  widening  of 
our  efforts  against  the  north — will  bring 
the  kind  of  peace  we  seek.  The  acts  of 
obduracy  of  our  adversaries  may  bring 
a  wider  war  upon  us;  but  it  should  not  be 
of  our  doing.  And  even  those,  on  either 
side,  who  think  greater  force  the  road  to 
peace,  should  realize  that  It  costs  little 
to  try  negotiations  now,  before  the  war 
widens  further.  We  address  our  adver- 
saries, but  also  ourselves,  when  we  re- 
member the  words  of  Edmund  Burke: 

Conciliation  falling,  force  remains;  but, 
force  falling,  no  further  hope  of  recondlla- 
ttoa  U  left. 

And  death — ^Vietnamese  or  Ameri- 
can— ^Is  irrevocable. 
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I  do  not  offer  this  program  as  a  fixed 
and  frozen  formula.  They  are  sugges- 
tions to  be  refined  and  revised  by  the 
critical  examination  of  other  mlnfls;  en- 
hanced by  the  imagination  Of  the 
thoughtful  and  concerned;  molded  and 
reworked  by  shifting  events,  tfie  re- 
sponses of  other  nations  and  the  pusslons 
of  peoples  whose  lives  and  homeaj  are  at 
stake.  I  believe,  however,  they  pplnt  in 
a  necessary  direction,  and  ma$r  help 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  debate  and 
public  discourse  from  which  tjuth  Is 
chaotically  forged.  That,  after  all,  is 
the  most  ancient,  eminent  and  cherished 
obligation  of  this  body.  I 

If  we  pursue  this  program  it  {will  at 
least  help  us  to  know  we  have  done 
everything  we  can  be  expected  to  do,  that 
we  have  let  neither  pride  nor  fear  deter 
us  in  the  quest  for  peace.  We  twe  no 
less  to  ourselves,  our  people,  and  to  those 
whose  land  we  both  protect  and  ravage. 
The  stakes  are  very  high:  they  ire  the 
home  of  the  child  in  a  Jungle  village,  the 
hunger  of  a  man  driven  from  hl^  farm, 
the  life  of  a  young  American  evfn  now 
preparing  for  the  day's  battle.  There  Is 
great  principle,  and  there  Is  also  human 
anguish.  If  we  can  protect  the  ope  and 
prevent  the  other,  then  there  Is  n()  effort 
too  great  for  us  to  make. 

During  the  delivery  of  Senator  Ken- 
kedy's  speech :  | 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pr^ldent, 
would  the  Senator  care  to  compliete  his 
speech  or  would  he  tolerate  interrup- 
tions? i 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  i  would 
be  glad  to  yield.  1 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  ilsh  to 
Interrupt  the  Senator  if  he  would! rather 
proceed,  but  I  think  some  of  the!  points 
he  is  making  would  bear  a  little  expan- 
sion, particularly  the  point  he  Just  made 
about  the  cost  of  the  war  to  thl^  coun- 
try. 

It  is  little  appreciated,  I  believt,  that 
much  of  the  imrest,  crime,  rot,  aid  pol- 
lution of  our  cities,  and  the  all^atlon 
of  many  of  our  yoxmg  people,  is  la  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  and  thft  it  Is 
directly  Influenced  by  the  diversion  not 
only  of  money  but  also  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  war.  Wojild  the 
Senator  agree  with  that  statemer  t? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  [  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  point  the  Senator  mikes  Is 
worthy  of  expansion  and  further  thought 
because  It  Is  most  Important. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  wjho  are 
so  eager  to  pursue  this  war  and  expand 
It  In  an  effort,  they  believe,  to  fine  a  way 
to  end  the  war,  have  properly  evaluated 
the  cost  of  this  war  to  this  counti^. 

I  am  daUy  Impressed  by  the  added 
signs  of  deterioration  in  our  o\rn  do- 
mestic society,  in  my  own  State,  in  the 
rejection  of  simple  applications  foj-  funds 
for  sewer  and  water  programs]  Pro- 
grams which  should  be  considered  basic 
are  being  turned  down,  as  are!  many 
other  programs.  I  knew  this  Is  ($irectly 
attributable  to  the  war.  i 

But  above  that  there  is  the  dii^erslon 
of  the  attention  of  our  Governmejnt,  our 
people,  the  Members  of  this  bodj.  from 
domestic  needs  to  the  war.  whl(^  is  of 
incalculable  cost  to  this  country. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

In  addition  to  the  item  that  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned,  we  have  also  had  much 
discussion  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
Last  year  we  spent  on  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— a  struggle  against  a  national  prob- 
lem facing  the  United  States — approxi- 
mately the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
for  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  impressed 
by  an  article  in  a  newspaper — yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  I  believe — raising  a 
question  about  the  assimaptlon  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  deeply 
Interested  In  helping  us  reach  a  settle- 
ment in  this  war. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  question  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  Soviets.  That  is 
beside  the  point.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  Is  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China — tw^o  other  great  powers,  one 
already  a  great  power  In  being,  and  the 
other  potential — are  not  bleeding  or  suf- 
fering seriously  as  a  result  of  this  war. 
But  the  strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
being  seriously  drained  in  the  war.  And 
the  administration  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  believe  that  upon  the  United 
States  rests  the  principal  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  the  foreseeable  future — until  the 
United  Nations  is  strengthened.  This 
concerns  me  very  deeply. 

The  Chinese  recently  published  in  one 
of  their  newspapers  an  editorial,  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  effect  that  so  long  as  the  United 
States  kept  its  troops  at  home  or  in 
Europe,  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the 
Asians  had  any  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  "imperialistic  aggressors,"  as  they 
refer  to  us;  but  now  that  we  have  under- 
taken this  vast  expansion  of  our  forces, 
they  should  be  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  in- 
evitably such  an  engagement  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  strength  of  the  United 
States.  This  concerns  me  very  much, 
also. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  should  pay 
close  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld  on  that  point  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  followed  with  interest 
the  observations  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  voice  at  least  a  mild  dissent 
on  a  conmion  assumption  that  is  some- 
times made  in  the  Senate — namely,  that 
if  somehow  we  could  avoid  appropria- 
tions for  war  or  avoid  appropriations  in 
defense,  we  would  suddenly  have  a  greet 
deal  of  money  available  for  the  domestic 
programs  at  home. 

I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate many  years:  but  I  have  noted  from 
time  to  time  that  even  when  all  is  quiet, 
funds  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
free  are  not  put  Into  good  causes.  I 
believe  we  really  miss  the  Issue  when 
we  argue  that  the  money  we  save  In  a 
defense  posture  would  automatically  be 
turned  over  to  education. 

I  am  only  raising  an  objection  to  this 
kind  of  assumption  that  Is  often  used 
as  an  excuse  to  attack  or  to  support  a 
policy  that  seems  to  be  unpopular  on 
any  given  issue.  It  needs  to  be  said  that 
it  really  begs  the  question. 


We  are  all  deeply  and  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  consequences  of  our  presence 
there,  in  regard  to  what  the  Chinese  may 
or  may  not  do,  or  what  our  presence  does 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  through 
some  curious  coincidence,  things  do  seem 
to  be  coming  apart  at  the  seams  Inside 
China  at  this  very  moment  that  our  pres- 
ence might  ordinarily  have  galvanized 
their  military  endeavors. 

I  believe  that  the  record  will  show 
that  what  Is  taking  place  in  China  is  the 
consequence  of  many  internal  sins.  It 
would  be  dlflQcult  to  show  that  there  is 
not  some  coincidence  with  the  pressure 
that  has  been  heaped  on  China  in  these 
circumstances  due  to  the  American 
presence  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  coimtries  from  which  I  have  Just 
returned  are  largely  shifting  their  atti- 
tude because  we  are  there,  and  their 
early  conviction  that  the  Chinese  might 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  is  no  longer  an 
obsession  with  them.  I  believe  that  this 
has  made  a  difference. 

I  hope  that  we  can  assess  in  realistic 
terms  the  searching  approaches  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making,  and 
assess  them  in  terms  of  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  fundamental  policy  position 
of  the  United  States. 

I  would  trust  that  we  not  respend  this 
money  recklessly  in  programs  that  the 
money  will  not  be  appropriated  for.  any- 
way. Some  Senators  are  using  this  as  an 
excuse  to  oppose  programs  which  they 
never  supported  when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  them  for  their  own 
merits. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  the  risk  and  with  the 
reluctance  of  further  interruption  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York,  in  any  as- 
sessment of  the  cost  to  the  United  States, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize 
the  potentially  greatest  cost  of  all: 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  for  rea- 
sons difficult  for  us  to  understand,  oiu: 
program  in  southeast  Asia  is  steadily  im- 
dermlnlng  the  base  of  moral  leadership 
of  the  United  States  in  a  distraught 
world.  

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  briefly 
take  Issue  with  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  on  the  point  he  made 
a  moment  ago. 

It  was  developed  on  the  floor,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  supple- 
mental authorization  bUl  last  week  and 
earlier  this  week — and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RirssxLLl  and  myself — that  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  costing  $2  billion  a  month, 
or  $24  billion  a  year. 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  believe  that  if 
that  war  ended  and  the  $24  bilhon  were 
available  for  other  purposes,  it  would  all 
go  to  tax  reduction.  I  am  confident  that 
much  of  It  would  go  to  the  domestic 
programs  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
so  strongly  support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  refer  to  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  read  a  mo- 
ment ago.    He  stated: 

It  Is  diverting  resources  which  might  have 
been  iised  to  help  eliminate  American  pover- 
ty. Improve  the  education  of  our  children 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

That  statement  would  seem  to  Imply 
that  what  we  are  doing  In  the  way  of 
spending  money  is  improper. 

I  now  read  further: 

Of  course — we  are  willing — we  must  be 
willing,  to  pay  all  these  costs  If  the  alter- 
native Is  surrender  or  defeat. 

To  me.  it  seems  that  these  two  sen- 
tences are  ambivalent.  In  the  one  sen- 
tence is  a  protest  about  the  spending  be- 
cause it  is  diverting  moneys  that  could 
be  used  for  a  better  purpose. 

The  next  sentence,  however,  states 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  all  these 
costs  if  the  alternative  is  surrender  or 
defeat. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  an  argument, 
but  I  should  like  to  put  the  question.  The 
Senator  does  take  the  position  that  we 
carmot  suffer  surrender  or  defeat? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.   I  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  also  has 
taken  the  position,  earlier  in  his  state- 
ment, that  we  carmot  pull  out.  Do  I  state 
the  matter  correctly? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  we  should  stop  bombing  the  north? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Would 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  continue  with 
my  speech?  I  believe  I  answered  that 
question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we 
should  stop  bombing  the  north,  then  It 
is  my  argument  that  we  should  pull 
out. 

We  cannot  stay  in  there  and  allow  our 
young  men  to  be  mowed  down  by  guns 
and  men  of  the  north  and  not  give  them 
the  protection  that  comes  from  bombing. 

I  shall  gladly  listen  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I.  for  one, 
would  like  to  see  him  continue  with  his 
speech  because  I  want  to  hear  the  basic 
facts  before  he  gets  to  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  have  interrupted  the  Senator  had 
not  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  started 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  the 
interruption.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  and  commend  the  Senator 
on  a  most  thoughtful  and  soul-search- 
ing speech.  This  was  not  an  easy  speech 
to  make,  but  I  think  it  was  a  necessary 
speech. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  read  into 
It  a  divergence,  a  difference,  between  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  admin- 
istration. I  wish  that  they  would  read 
the  speech  carefully,  and  take  note  of  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  tone  and  the 


provocative  discussion  which  has  and 
will  ensue  from  It. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York;  and  advice  from 
him.  or  from  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  Is  not  necessarily  dissent.  It  can 
be  very  helpful  and  "ery  fruitful. 

The  President  and  the  Senator  both 
agree  on  the  need  for  a  suspension  of  the 
bombing;  but  they  differ  as  to  how  and 
on  what  basis  it  can  be  accomplished. 
So  those  who  try  to  create  a  gulf  had 
better  look  at  the  picture,  and  recognize 
that  there  are  a  number  of  dlflacultles 
Inherent  in  any  discussion  affecting  the 
matter.  Some  of  them  may  be  minor, 
but  some  are  major.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been  candid 
and  searching  in  what  he  has  had  to  say. 
I  think  he  has  given  us  much  to  think 
about,  and  much  to  digest — not  only  to 
the  Senate,  but  to  the  Congress,  the 
American  people,  and  the  administra- 
tion, because  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

This  speech  has  been  free  of  rancor, 
but  it  has  not  been  free  of  concern.  Its 
counsel  is  worthy  of  attention.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  facing  up  to  reali- 
ties, and  trying  to  see  beyond  today  and 
look  forward  to  tomorrow.  His  speech 
deserves  every  consideration,  not  because 
It  offers  the  ultimate  in  the  way  of  a 
solution,  but  because  It  expresses  the 
uncertainty,  the  imesise,  the  frustration 
which  the  conflict  engenders.  This  is  a 
speech  which  I  think  should  be  given  a 
good  deal  more  consideration  than  what 
it  will  receive  from  the  Members  of  this 
body  this  afternoon,  though  I  think  this 
is  about  the  largest  gathering  we  have 
had  in  quite  some  time  to  listen  to  a 
speech  of  major  significance,  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.. 

The  Senator  says,  on  page  2: 

Oxir  own  course  must  be  subject  to  a  cease- 
less and  critical  examination,  not  with  cer- 
tainty that  change  wlU  bring  success,  but  In 
order  that  our  own  people  can  take  comfort 
and  strength  from  the  knowledge  that  Amer- 
ica has  taken  every  step,  done  every  act,  and 
performed  every  deed  within  Its  power  to  put 
an  end  to  this  distant  and  ferocious  war. 

I  would  say  that  the  President,  by  and 
large,  is  trying  to  take  every  road  he 
considers  open  to  him.  and  travelable. 
I  would  say  that  the  President,  by  and 
large.  Is  trying  to  perform  every  act 
which  he  thinks  wiU  be  in  the  interest  of 
peace;  and  Insofar  as  every  deed  Is 
concerned,  there  is  some  imprecision. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Kosygln's  visit  was  an  Indi- 
cation that  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk. 
It  may  or  it  may  not  have  been.  But 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  it 
was  an  acceptable  point  lies,  of  course, 
not  with  this  body,  but  with  the  man 
who,  under  the  Constitution,  is  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out.  the  President  has  traveled 
many  pathways,  covered  many  States, 
and  sent  people  out  to  all  areas  of  the 
woild;  and  so  far  to  no  avail.  But  he 
has  been  trying,  and  he  will  continue  to 
try,  to  find  a  negotiating  table,  to  the 
end  that  an  honorable  peace  can  be 
achieved,  Just  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  trying  in  his  way,  just  as  the 


Senator  from  Montana  has  tried  and 
will  continue  to  try  in  his  way,  and  Just 
as  every  Member  of  this  body  all  of  whom 
are  Interested  in  finding  an  honorable 
solution  to  this  difficulty. 
On  page  3,  the  Senator  says: 
Yet  ovir  apprehension  of  this  war's  aigony 
now  joins  with  other  mounting  urgencies  to 
command  us  to  seek  every  opportunity,  open 
every  door,  and  tread  every  path  which  may 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Let  us  not  permit  our  apprehension  in 
this  respect — and  there  is  apprehension 
among  many  of  us,  myself  Included — 
slide  Into  fatalism  and  Into  acceptance 
that  nothing  constructive  can  be  done 
and  that  military  action  alone  will  win 
this  war. 

If  there  Is  anything  which  will  not  win 
the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it 
Is  military  action,  because  no  one  wins  a 
war  any  more.    Everyone  loses. 

We  can  see  It  in  our  homes,  and  we  can 
see  It  among  Vietnamese  people,  even 
the  so-called  hostlles,  as  the  enemy  is 
referred  to  in  Vietnam. 

This  war  will  be  won  only  by  a  political 
settlement,  and  along  those  lines,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  given  all  of 
us  some  provocative  suggestions. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  taken  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  There  are  many 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  and 
more  comments  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  but  I  will  close  because  others  are 
anxious  to  participate. 

This  is  a  good  and  a  sound  subject  to 
discuss  at  any  time  and  at  any  place, 
and  to  do  so  in  the  constructive  manner 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
undertaken  to  do  this  afternoon  is  most 
worthy  of  the  Senate  in  its  best 
moments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  as  warmly  as  I  can 
the  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  the  majority  leader  in  his  com- 
mendation of  this  speech. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  a  very  perceptive  and  a 
very  provocative  speech.  He  is  certainly 
provoking  thought  about  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  country  In  giving  great 
care  to  the  preparation  of  his  statement. 

There  are  one  or  two  iwlnts — I  shall 
not  delay  because  I  know  others  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  also — ^that  par- 
ticularly interest  me. 

Midway  in  his  remarks,  the  Senator 
suggests  that  a  continuation  of  the  bomb- 
ing imder  the  circumstances  which  he 
describes  so  well  may  well  prolong  rather 
tiian  shorten  the  war. 

It  has  been  quite  obvious  from  recent 
newspaper  accounts  that  the  theory  of 
those  who  advocate  an — I  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  escalation;  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  reel  word  Is — Intensification  of 
the  bombing  Is  that  it  will  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  that. 
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Another  point  that  particularly  In- 
terested me — and  it  would  be  a  critical 
P(^t — \s  later  In  the  speech  when  the 
Senator  said  that  a  negotiated  settlement 
Is  a  compromise. 

A  compromise  settlement  would  be 
quite  closely  dependent  upon  and  tied  to 
the  previous  point  relating  to  t|ie  ex- 
pansion or  cessation  of  bombing.!  I  be- 
lieve what  is  implicit  in  this  statement 
Is  the  difference  between  a  settlement  in- 
volving a  compromise  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  has  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
both  sides,  suid  a  settlement  achiqved  by 
pressure  which  finally  becomes  Irresisti- 
ble and  in  e£Fect  results  In  a  surrender 
which  may  satisfy  one  side  and  ^troy 
the  other.  i 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  tlils  is  a 
very  critical  point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  |  do.  I 
understood  that  the  position  of  tie  UJS. 
Government  was  that  we  should  look  for 
a  negotiated  settlement,  and  tliat  we 
were  not  trying — as  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor explained  so  eloquently  before  the 
Senator's  committee — to  achieve  anoth- 
er surrender  such  as  on  the  baqtleshlp 
Missouri. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  military 
action  will  not  win  the  war,  but  that  we 
would  eventually  have  to  go  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  I 

The  reason  I  stated  that  the  bombing 
of  the  north  is  prolonging  the  war  Is  that 
statements  have  been  made  that  If  we 
suspend  the  bombing,  we  can  go] to  the 
negotiating  table  now  and  perhips  re- 
solve the  differences  that  exist  between 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  the  United  States.  I 

That  is  why  I  think  it  makes  sense  to 
go  to  the  negotiating  table  and  ^t  least 
make  an  effort  to  find  a  solution!  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  becaluse  we 
stopped  the  bombing  for  37  days  ap- 
proximately a  year  ago  a  stop  novij  would 
not  necessarily  convey  the  same  message 
this  year.  Circumstances  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  have  many  more  men  there. 
and  quite  obviously  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity— I  do  not  think  any  opportunity — 
for  the  other  side  to  gain  a  victorv.  To- 
day such  a  stop  might  result  in  gcing  to 
the  negotiating  table.  | 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  tht  point 
very  well.  ] 

I  think  the  Senator  has  mada  those 
points  extremely  well.  I  find  mjrself  In 
agreement  with  the  major  points. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presldertt.  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,    t  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President]  I  also 
commend  the  Senator  from  Ne\f  York 
for  the  efforts  which  he  has  expeilded  in 
trying  to  find  ways  and  means  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  the  $enator 
from  New  York  has  ascribed  to  the 
President  a  similar  purpose  and  that  his 
words  today  are  Intended  to  be  Supple- 
mentary in  the  search  for  some  ftvenue 
of  escape  from  the  problem  th£|t  con- 
fronts us. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  oi|ght  to 
examine  some  aspects  of  the  |  whole 
problem  for  a  moment. 


On  page  5  of  the  Senator's  speech, 
there  Is  the  underscored  statement: 

Therelore,  I  propose  that  we  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  statement  by  Premier  Koey- 
gln  and  others  asserting  that  If  the  bom- 
t>arciment  of  the  North  U  baited,  negotia- 
tions would  begin — 

On  page  6,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said: 

Let  us  place  on  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
North  Vleitnam,  the  obligation  to  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  their  declarations  by 
coming  to  the  conference  table. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
either  confirm  or  reject  my  narration  of 
temporary  pauses  in  the  bombing  or- 
dered by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  5  days  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  bombing  in  1965  with  no 
evidence  of  deescalatlon  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Would  the  Senator  say  that  that  Is 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do 
not  have  the  information. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do 
not  have  the  information.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  press  reports  and 
the  public  records  have  shown  that  an 
effort  to  engage  in  discussion  was  made 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
a  matter  of  hours  before  the  bombing 
was  resumed  at  that  time.  Because  of 
the  tlmelag,  It  did  not  come  to  any 
fruition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  state 
that  there  was  a  deescalatlon  on  the  part 
of  North  Vietnam  in  response  to  the 
President's  order  that  we  stop  the  bomb- 
ing? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  was  no  escalation. 
There  was  a  demarche. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1966  the  President 
ordered  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  and 
waited  37  days  for  some  sign  of  deescala- 
tlon on  the  part  of  the  North.  There  was 
no  sign  of  deescalatlon. 

The  Senator  made  a  statement  to  that 
effect  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
what  I  said  in  my  speech  wtis  that  we  sus- 
pended bombing  for  37  days. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  Christmas  1966,  a 
bit  more  than  2  months  ago,  we  stopped 
the  bombing  again  and  waited  for  a  sign 
of  the  reduction  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  There  was  no 
sign  of  deescalatlon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  information  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Again  on  New  Year's 
of  1967,  President  Jolinson  ordered  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  and  waited  to 
see  if  there  would  be  some  semblance  of 
a  stopi>age  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  there  was  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
no  Information  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  we  go  down  to 
the  Buddhist  holidays,  in  February  1967, 
and  the  President  ordered  a  cessation  of 
the  btanblng.  It  continued  for  6  A&ys 
without  any  sign  of  deescalatlon  on  the 
part  of  tlie  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  A  num- 
ber of  those  were  periods  of  cease-fire. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  recite  some- 
thing further,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
very  significant. 

The  North  Vietnam  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  Mai  Van  Bo,  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  report  of  February  23,  stated 
in  Paris: 

Tbe  United  States  would  have  to  declare 
at  the  outset  that  the  halt  was  permanent 
and  unconditional. 

Also,  Ho  Chi  Minh  sent  a  message  to 
the  Vatican,  to  the  Pope,  and  in  that 
message  stated: 

The  United  States  must  unconditionally 
and  definitively  stop  the  IXBnbing. 

That  message  was  sent  on  February 
13.  We  stopped  the  bombing,  by  way  of 
pause,  five  times.  Ho  Chi  Minh  says  that 
we  must  stop  it  permanently  and  uncon- 
ditionally as  a  prerequisite  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  going  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  course,  and 
I  wonder  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  to  stay  in  response  to  these 
two  Important  messages. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  attempting  to 
find  some  way  of  reaching  an  under- 
standing, '^^ut  how  far  can  we  continue 
going  without  endangering  our  own 
men? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  describe  the  message 
to  the  Pope,  a  moment  ago,  as  saying, 
"permanently"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
words  did  he  use? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    He  said: 

The  United  States  must  unconditionally 
and  definitively  stop  tbe  bombing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Did  he 
use  the  word  "permanently"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No,  he  did  not.  But 
the  Ambassador  of  North  Vietnam  used 
it  In  the  statement  he  made  in  Paris. 
But  "definitively"  means  an  end.  When 
you  define  a  thing,  that  Is  the  alpha  and 
the  omega,  and  that  Is  what  he  meant 
by  this  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  Is  of 
Interest,  though,  that  he  In  fact  did  not 
use  the  word  "permanently." 

I  go  back  to  the  37  days'  pause.  In 
some  of  the  other  Instances  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  there  was  a 
ceasefire,  and  both  sides  cut  down  on 
the  rate  of  Incidents.  But,  going  back 
to  the  37  days,  we  suspended  the  bomb- 
ing to  try  to  get  negotiations.  We  sus- 
pended the  bombing  for  37  days  a  year 
ago  in  order  to  get  to  the  negotiating 
table.  We  could  not  get  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  What  they  have  said  to  us 
now  is  that  they  will  go  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  If  we  will  suspend  the  bombing. 

We  were  willing  to  do  it  a  year  ago. 
We  went  day  after  day  without  any  as- 
surances from  the  Vietnamese  that  they 
would  come  to  the  negotiating  table.  I 
recognize  that.  They  were  not  prepared 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  table;  they 
did  not  do  it.  We  suspended  the  bomb- 
ing for  37  days.  That  Is  what  we  were 
willing  to  do  a  year  ago.  Why  are  we  not 
willing  to  do  It  today? 

Premier  Kosygln,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
did  not  use  the  word  "permanently" 
when  he  went  on  satellite  television, 
which    was    broadcast    to    the    United 
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states.  He  said  that  all  the  United 
States  has  to  do  Is  to  suspend  the  bomb- 
ing and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  go 
to  the  negotiating  table.  Mr.  Podgomy 
said  the  same  thing  2  days  ago.  Why 
today  are  we  not  willing  to  do  what  we 
were  willing  to  do  a  year  ago? 

If  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  with 
them,  we  can  always  go  back  to  the  war, 
go  back  to  the  fighting  and  the  killing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  It  was  worth- 
while a  year  ago.  it  Is  worthwhile  today. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  that  would  have 
to  be  done  is  for  North  Vietnam,  through 
any  of  these  men,  to  state  that  they 
are  not  asking  for  a  permanent  and  un- 
conditional cessation  of  the  bombing,  and 
I  believe  that  our  Government  would  be 
willing  to  listen,  and  I  would  expect  it 
to  listen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  How 
could  one  have  anybody  more  important 
than  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
He  stated  it  publicly.  He  never  used 
the  word  "permanently." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  February  23,  the 
New  York  Times,  In  a  report  by  Henry 
Tenor,  carried  the  statement  of  Mai  Van 
Bo  that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
declare  at  the  outset  that  the  halt  was 
permanent  and  imcondltlonal.  So,  there 
is  an  uncertainty  In  the  matter. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  have  to  concede  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  leaned  backward  in 
trying  to  get  them  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
he  has. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five  times  he  stopped 
the  bombing,  each  time  waiting  and  beg- 
ging them  to  give  some  signs  of  deescala- 
tlon, and  none  ever  appeared. 

Now,  the  Senator  also  stated 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
make  a  comment  on  that  point? 

I  mention  in  my  statement  that  there 
have  been  conflicting  reports  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  these  matters.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  word  "permanent" 
has  been  used  on  occasions.  But  there 
have  been  enough  statements,  including 
the  one  to  the  Pope,  which  have  not  used 
the  word  "permanent." 

Mr.  Kosygin  being  such  an  Important 
figure  within  the  Communist  countries, 
when  he  stated  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  United  States  would  merely  accept 
what  Mr.  Kosygin  said. 

I  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  On  Friday  night,  the  U.S. 
Government  received  one  message;  on 
Saturday  an  entirely  different  message. 
President  Kermedy  accepted  the  message 
on  Friday,  and  we  got  to  negotiations, 
and  the  missiles  were  removed  from 
Cuba. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  accept  Mr. 
Kosygin  at  his  word,  and  that  we  do  the 
same  tiling  we  were  willing  to  do  a  year 
ago,  and  we  would  lose  very  little  by 
doing  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  to  every 
word  that  Kosygin  said.  He  wfs  on  tele- 
vision for  1  hour.  For  53  minutes  he 
discussed  the  relationship  of  Russia  and 
China.  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  other 
issues.  In  the  last  7  minutes,  questions 
were  put  to  him  about  South  Vietnam. 
He  began  his  statement  by  saying,  in  ef- 


fect, that  the  United  States  Is  the  aggres- 
sor, the  United  States  must  uncondition- 
ally stop  the  bombing. 

Well.  I  was  deeply  disappointed  by 
what  he  said,  and  I  think  Kosygin  could 
clear  the  misunderstanding,  and  he  could 
possibly.  If  he  wished  to  do  so.  get  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  clear  this  mlsimderstandlng. 

In  any  event.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  the  point  about  the  suspension  of  the 
bombing  and  the  signal  from  Moscow. 

Etoes  the  Senator  have  some  informa- 
tion that  would  suggest  that  the  signal 
the  President  asked  for  last  Christmas, 
the  signal  that  was  asked  for  during 
Tet,  is  the  only  Indication  we  needed 
that  a  suspension  might  be  followed 
through? 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  said  this 
again  and  again,  and  I  am  wondering  If 
there  Is  such  a  signal. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  talks 
about  Mr.  Kosygin  being  a  very  impor- 
tant man.  I  think  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is 
probably  a  little  more  Important  In  this 
kind  of  a  sequence  of  events.  Has  there 
been  such  a  signal? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  signal  we  are  await- 
ing. 

I  go  back  to  the  communication  to  the 
Pope  by  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  When  he 
communicated  with  the  Pope,  he  did  not 
use  the  word  "permanent"  in  connection 
with  the  bombing. 

My  only  point  Is  that  we  are  actually 
interested  in  negotiations.  A  signal  is 
only  something  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  negotiations.  That  is  where  we 
want  to  end  up. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  what  we  were 
willing  to  do  a  year  ago  when  we  said  we 
wanted  negotiations  and  we  suspended 
bombing  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  signal  was  then.  I  understand 
we  did  that,  and  all  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  do  the  same  thing  and  get  them 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  knows  the 
experiences  we  have  already  had  from 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken.  I  hope 
that  this  Is  the  same  kind  of  signal  that 
the  President  has  suggested  and  thereby 
avoid  public  impatience  or  disappoint- 
ment from  a  demand  that  we  go  further. 
There  is  a  sensitive  political  climate  that 
has  been  aggravated  over  the  past  years 
because  of  early  efforts.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  we  do  not  ask 
for  any  neon  light  to  be  flashed;  that  we 
do  not  ask  for  a  broadcast  from  Hanoi; 
Just  some  quiet,  off-the-record,  behind- 
the-scenes  indication  that  if  we  were  to 
stop  the  bombing  there  would  be  a  dis- 
position to  try  to  work  out  the  terms  and 
conditions  or  ground  rules  for  sitting 
down.  That  Is  why  I  do  not  see  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  Kosygin  statement  unless 
there  Is  some  signal  that  he  is  ready  to 
communicate,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  follow  through.  We  are  not  playing 
strictly  with  the  intentions  of  Hanoi,  but 
also  the  feelings  in  our  own  country 
about  a  war  that  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  frustrating  because  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  has  said  there  is  not  a  neon  sign. 


I  do  not  know  what  the,  signal  is,  if  It  is 
not  those  that  have  been  given  In  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks — that  tifaey  will  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  if  we  suspend  the 
bombing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  the  Vietnamese 
have  given. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
North  Vietnamese;  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
communication  to  the  Pope,  as  one  ex- 
ample. Beyond  that  it  seems  to  me  per- 
haps they  want  a  signal  from  us. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient signal  from  us  to  say  well  stop 
the  bombing  and  ask  for  no  terms  or 
preconditions.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
still  lacking. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
concerns  me  Is  that  this  is  something  we 
were  willing  to  accept  a  year  ago.  I  sug- 
gest we  say  we  are  going  toward  the 
negotiating  table  right  away;  that  we 
would  bring  in  international  authority 
right  away  to  see  if  they  are  sending 
more  troops  and  suppUes  to  the  South, 
and  that  a  report  be  made  through  the 
United  Nations  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  will  be  clear  to  the  people  of 
our  country  and  the  world  that  it  is  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Russians  and  the 
Communists  who  refuse  to  come  to  the 
negotiating  table;  that  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  go;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  position  Is  then  more  tenable  than 
It  Is  at  present. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  It  Is  a  fact  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Is  demanding  unconditional 
and  permanent  cessation  of  bombing, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  suggest 
that  we  stop  bombing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I 
say  in  my  statement,  we  cannot  stop 
bombing  permanently.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  situation  will  be  In  the  future; 
and  we  cannot,  as  I  make  clear  In  my 
statement,  bind  ourselves  to  what  steps 
we  might  take  If  they  take  further  ac- 
tion. They  seem  to  understand  this. 
That  is  why  they  have  not  asked  for  it 
and  why  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  not  asked 
for  it.  There  are  conflicting  reports.  I 
suggest  that  we  say,  "We  will  accept  your 
offer  to  negotiate.  Will  you  be  there?" 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  It  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  also  in- 
clude the  fact  about  what  our  position 
should  be  about  keeping  commitments, 
and  stopping  the  Communists  from  ex- 
panding by  aggression  on  the  basis  of 
what  President  Kennedy  did,  the  state- 
ments which  he  made;  the  fact  that  there 
were  600  American  troops  In  Vietnam  in 
1961  and  20.000  In  1963.  President  Ken- 
nedy felt  the  need  of  stopping  the  expan- 
sion of  communism  by  aggression  and 
violence.   Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  think 
that  all  of  us  feel  that  way. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.     I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
discussion  on  this  important  subject.    I 
certainly  share  the  view  of  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  said  he  does  not 
think  there  is  very  much  difference  here 
between  the  position  taken  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  and  by  the  ad- 
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ministration  on  the  subject  of  qomb- 
Ing. 

As  I  read  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator, and  the  heart  of  the  statement,  I 
noted  the  following: 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  we  test  thfe  sin- 
cerity of  the  statements  by  Premier  K^sygln 
and  others  asserting  that  If  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  North  Is  halted,  negotiations 
would  begin — by  halting  the  bombardment 
and  saying  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  vithln 
the  week;  making  It  clear  that  discussions 
cannot  continue  for  a  prolonged  period  with- 
out an  agreement  that  neither  side  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  size  of  the  var  In 
South  Vietnam — by  infiltration  or  rein  :orce- 
ment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  indirectly  In  touchj  with 
Mr.  Kosygln  during  this  last  paupe  In 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  at  the 
time  of  the  New  Year  Tet.  and  thati  dur- 
ing this  period  we  indicated  tha)t  we 
would  like  to  see  some  Indication  [from 
Hanoi  as  to  their  intention,  some  sknal, 
as  referred  to  earlier  by  the  Senatorjf rem 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McQee],  as  to  Hanoi's 
intention  regarding  the  movemei^t  of 
supplies  and  troops  into  the  south — $ome 
kind  of  signal  to  Indicate  a  military  flow- 
ing down  on  their  side,  and  that  if  there 
was  such  a  signal  we  would  be  wllll|ig  to 
discuss,  and  we  could  talk  about  extend- 
ing the  bombing  pause.  i 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  mes- 
sage came  loud  and  clear  to  the  pther 
side  but  that  we  did  not  get  any  Isuch 
signal,  any  assurance  from  the  othet  side 
that  anything  would  come  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bombing  pause. 

I  gather  that  this  Is  in  part  what  the 
able  Senator  has  In  mind  In  the  quota- 
tion.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  the  contrary,  as 
I  understand,  during  this  period  o:  the 
Tet  cessation  of  the  bombing,  ther^  was 
a  substantial  movement  of  supplies!  and 
equipment  southward  into  areas  w|here 
they  could  support  forces  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam,  about  enough  to  suoport 
four  divisions  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  over  50  days,  and  there  was  no  signal, 
no  Indication  from  them  that  they  xvere 
about  to  cut  back  on  their  lnfiltratl(>n. 

The  question  Is :  Should  we  af terl  this 
very  short  period  of  time  have  another 
bombing  pause?  Is  that  not  basically 
what  we  are  discussing?  [ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  kdsh 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Washinaton: 
Did  we  supply  our  men  and  maqerlal 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect but  we  were  not  backstopplng  the 
invasion  of  another  country.  We  Were 
in  South  Vietnam  at  the  request  oithe 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  This 
has  been,  of  course,  the  position  of  tpree 
American  administrations.  i 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But 
the  fact  is  that  during  this  period  of 
time,  while  they  were  resuppl3hng,  as  I 
understand  the  description  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  we  were  als<>. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  but  they  t^ere 
getting  Into  an  improved  position  to  ^ush 
supplies  into  South  Vietnam  In  suii>ort 
of  their  aggression.  We  had  suspended 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York .  We  were 
pushing  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  but  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  two  actions  cannot  be 
equated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  When 
we  talk  about  a  signal.  I  do  not  know 
what  signal  we  are  waiting  for. 

What  I  have  said  Is  that  they  will  come 
to  the  negotiating  table  If  we  suspend 
bombing.  We  were  not  asking  for  more 
than  that  a  year  ago.  We  were  not  send- 
ing a  message  to  them.  We  Just  sus- 
pended the  bombing  for  a  week,  2  weeks, 
3  weeks,  4  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
we  were  not  waiting  for  anything. 

I  suggest  that  we  tsJce  the  same  course 
of  action,  but  with  an  added  Ingredient 
this  time.  They  say  they  will  come  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er they  will  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  or  not.  I  suggest  In  my  statement 
that  we  have  an  international  authority 
and  adequate  protection  for  the  United 
States  if  they  use  that  time  to  change 
the  situation  In  the  south,  and  we  can 
always  go  back.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand, when  the  chances  are  open  to  us 
to  accept  what  we  were  willing  to  accept 
a  year  ago,  why  we  will  not  accept  them 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  seems  to  me, 
though,  that  what  Is  now  being  suggested 
amounts  to  what  we  were  doing  Just  a 
few  days  ago  In  connection  with  the  New 
Year  Tet  pause.  In  addition,  we  have 
the  situation  where,  militarily,  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  really  being  hurt  now. 
They  have  even  brought  in  women  to 
support  and  supply  their  forces.  They 
are  taking  a  real  beating.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  signal 
of  the  military  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
other  side  before  we  suspend  our  bomb- 
ing again. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
out  to  destroy  the  regime  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  seems  to  me  that  what  my  good 
friend  is  saying  here  is  essentially  what 
we  have  already  tried  to  do. 

Let  me  also  say,  the  Senator  makes  a 
number  of  excellent  points.  For  example, 
I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator's 
thought  when  he  says: 

An  International  group  should  be  asked 
to  Inspect  the  borders  and  ports  of  the  coun- 
try to  report  any  further  escalation. 

My  recollection  Is  that  the  United 
States  some  time  ago  expressed  Its  read- 
iness to  accept  the  stationing  of  inter- 
national forces  between  the  opposing 
sides  In  Vietnam,  as  suggested  by  the 
President  of  India,  but  Hanoi  has  re- 
jected this  suggestion.  I  agree  with  that 
point  of  yours,  however. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
urged  the  consideration  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  by  the  United  Nations  and  now 
has  a  resolution  pending  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  do  everything  In  Its 
power  to  find  some  way  to  resolve  this 
dispute. 

We  fully  support  the  Idea  that  the 
Govermnent  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
In  free  elections  and  we  have  supported 
the  action  taken  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  extend  amnesty  and 


the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  all  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  Administration  is  interested  in 
dlsciissions  which  are  not  a  cover  for 
a  full-scale  continuation  of  the  conflict 
by  the  other  side.  Alternatively,  It  has 
repeatedly  attempted  to  engage  the  oth- 
er side  in  a  consideration  of  mutual 
steps  of  military  deescalatlon.  I  under- 
stand that  such  questions  as  the  cessa- 
tion of  Infiltration  and  a  limitation  on 
augmentation  of  forces  have  in  fact  been 
explored  without  result.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  take  hold 
of  any  of  the  many  handles  which  have 
been  offered  to  them  In  order  to  move 
the  situation  toward  peace. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  far  apart  here, 
so  far  as  what  needs  to  be  done.  The 
question  is  whether  we  should  now  do 
exactly  what  we  attempted  to  do  Just  a 
short  time  ago  by  suspending  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  did 
not  do  that  several  weeks  ago.  That  was 
the  Tet,  in  which  there  was  a  cease-fire 
on  both  sides.  After  the  Tet  was  over — 
24  or  48  hours  later — we  began  bombing 
again. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  going  on  and 
a  lot  of  communications  on  this  very 
point  between  our  Government  and  the 
representatives  involved,  and  that  there 
was  no  signal  of  any  kind  except  a  clear, 
stepped-up  activity  in  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  equipment  in  support  of 
continued  activity  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  was  the  only  signal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Again. 
I  come  back  to  the  fact  that  maybe  nego- 
tiations are  not  possible,  but  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  try  to  get  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  The  way  we  will  get  the  war 
over  is  to  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 
We  talk  about  suffering  heavy  casualties. 
I  am  aware  of  that.  It  might  be  that 
there  are  those  within  the  administra- 
tion who  feel  that  we  are  doing  better 
militarily  now,  so  that  It  would  be  better 
not  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  seen  that  writ- 
ten. However,  it  is  my  feeling  that  It 
would  be  better  to  come  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  to  see  if  we  can  reach  some 
agreement. 

Our  objectives,  as  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  has  pointed  out,  are  limited  objec- 
tives. Perhaps  at  the  present  moment, 
perhaps  in  the  next  24  hours,  perhaps 
over  some  longer  period  of  time,  we 
could  achieve  our  limited  objectives,  thus 
saving  misery  and  pain  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  our  own  peo- 
ple. That  Is  my  only  point,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  Is 
worth  while  trying. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  must  be  said  that 
we  have  been  trying.  I  feel  sincerely 
that  we  have  been  trying.  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  avenue  Is  open  to  the  other 
side,  a  way  which  would  not  be  humili- 
ating to  them,  to  indicate  the  military 
action  they  would  take  If  our  bombing  is 
to  stop  and  we  are  going  to  start  talking. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Why  do 
we  not  suspend  the  bombing,  and  say 
that  we  will  come  to  the  negotiating 
table,  as  our  spokesmen  have  said?   Why 
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do  we,  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world, 
liave  to  wait  for  them  to  put  up  a  neon 
sign? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  will  agree  the  only  signal  out  of 
Hanoi  in  this  r^ard  has  been  most 

clq  n  i  voCflil 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No,  no — 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  read  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Pope.  There  is  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  we  also  have  Kosygln,  and 
North  Vietnam  depends  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  say,  "We  accept  your  terms, 
and  we  will  come  to  the  negotiating 
table."  Well,  I  do  not  understand,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  we  will  lose,  whether 
one  is  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  or  a  dawk  or  a 
hove,  I  do  not  know  what  anyone  would 
lose  by  going  to  the  negotiating  table, 
and  if  we  cannot  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement, and  they  insist  on  trying  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  by  force,  then  we 
will  have  to  go  back  and  the  fighting  wUl 
go  on. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  a  hawk  or  a 
dove.  I  want  to  be  sure,  in  this  situa- 
tion, however,  that  we  do  not  become  a 
pigeon.  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do 
not  handle  this  right,  we  can  get  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  of  weakness  which 
will  only  encourage  Hanoi  to  believe  they 
can  win  if  they  Just  keep  at  it. 

We  have  certainly  tried  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  a  positive  signal  from 
the  other  side.  We  have  paused  in  our 
bombing.  We  have  waited  for  them.  We 
have  sent  every  kind  of  signal  to  them. 
We  have  been  doing  basically  what  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  has  outlined 
in  Ills  sD6^di 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  lose.  What  I  do  not 
imderstand  is,  I  do  not  Imow  what  we 
lose  by  taking  this  step  and  saying  to 
them,  "We  will  come  to  the  negotiating 
table." 

We  were  willing  to  do  it  without  such 
a  statement  by  them  a  year  ago.  A  year 
ago  they  said  they  wanted  four  points. 
They  said,  for  example,  that  American 
troops  had  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam 
&s  a  precondition  to  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  we  suspended  the  bombing. 
They  never  came  to  the  negotiating 
table,  of  course.  Now  they  have  come 
full  circle  and  said  that  they  will  come 
to  the  negotiating  table  if  we  would  Just 
do  what  we  did  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  Just  about 
what  we  did  a  few  days  ago  during  the 
Tet.  We  stopped  the  bcnnblng  during 
that  period,  and  made  It  clear  that  we 
would  discuss  extending  the  period  of  the 
p>ause  If  we  could  get  some  signal  out 
of  them  of  the  military  action  they 
would  take  If  our  bombing  was  to  be 
suspended.  That  was  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  That  is  why  I  wonder  whether  it 
Is  sound  national  policy  to  try  the  same 
course  again  that  brought  no  positive  re- 
sults so  short  a  time  ago. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  did 
not  do  it  a  few  days  ago.  That  was  a 
cease-fire  on  both  sides.  They  were  sup- 
posed not  to  shoot  at  us  and  we  were 
supposed  not  to  shoot  at  them.  After  it 
was  over,  we  turned  bstck  and  bombed 
them  and  they  shot  at  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  however. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  On  both 
sides.  There  was  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, supposedly  not  completely  effec- 
tive but  we  did  not  take  any  unilateral 
action  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
But  the  upshot  of  It  was  that  we  kept 
saying  we  want  to  have  a  signal.  But 
first,  I  do  not  know  what  the  signal  is; 
and  second,  I  think  that  what  we  want  is 
not  such  a  little  signal — but  a  rather  big 
signal.  They  have  withdrawn  their  four 
points  and  have  said  that  American 
troops  do  not  have  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  then  they  have  said,  "We  are  willing 
to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table." 
That  is  more  than  we  asked  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  bigger  signal  Is  the 
fact  that  they  made  a  stepped  up  effort 
and  a  continuing  effort  to  position  them- 
selves to  resupply  their  forces  In  the 
south.  That  was  not,  I  suggest,  a  hope- 
ful signal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  did 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  had 
asked  the  President  at  a  dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  last  to  indicate  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  the  bombing,  and  I 
should  like  to  place  that  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
mind  telling  us  what  is  In  that  letter? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
read  It  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  read  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  is  dated  March  1,  1967,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  me  by  the  President. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
further  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
this  letter? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  reads,  as  follows : 

The  WnrrE  Hotjse, 
Washington,  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Hbnry  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Jackbon:  In  further  refer- 
ence to  our  dlscvisslons  at  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  concerning  the  reasons 
for  and  effects  of  bombing,  I  wish  to  review 
for  you  the  following. 

We  are  bombing  North  Viet  Nam  because 
It  Is  violating  two  solemn  international  agree- 
ments. In  1964  Hanoi  agreed  that  North 
Viet  Nam  would  not  be  "used  for  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  or  to  further  an  ag- 
gressive policy." 

In  1962  Hanoi  agreed  to  withdraw  aU  Its 
military  forces  from  Laos;  to  refrain  from 
reintroducing  such  forces;  and  not  to  use 
the  territory  of  Laos  to  interfere  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countrlas. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  recommendation 
made  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  report  of  November 
3.  1961,  after  Hanoi  had  violated  the  Geneva 
Declaration  of  1954  but  before  the  Geneva 
Declaration  of  1963  was  flnaUy  negotiated. 

"While  we  feel  that  the  program  recom- 
mended represents  those  measures  which 
should  be  taken  In  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  not 
suggest  that  It  Is  the  final  word.  Future 
needs  beyond  this  program  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  settlement  we  obtain  In  Laoe  and 
the  manner  In  which  Hanoi  decides  to  ad- 
just Its  conduct  to  that  settlement.    If  the 


Hanoi  decision  la  to  continue  the  irregular 
war  declared  on  South  Vlet-Nam  In  1969 
with  continued  Infiltration  and  covert  sup- 
port of  guerrilla  bands  in  the  territory  of 
our  aUy,  we  wUl  then  have  to  decide  whether 
to  accept  as  legitimate  the  continued  guid- 
ance, training  and  support  of  a  guerrilla  war 
across  an  international  boundary,  whUe  the 
attacked  react  only  Inside  their  borders.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  my  judgment  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  must  decide 
how  It  win  cope  with  Khrushchev's  'wars  of 
liberation'  which  are  really  para-wars  of 
guerrilla  aggression.  This  Is  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous Communist  technique  which  bypasses 
our  traditional  political  and  military  re- 
sponses. While  the  final  answer  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  time  may  come  in  our  relations  to  South- 
east Asia  when  we  must  declare  our  Intention 
to  attack  the  source  of  guerrUla  aggression  In 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  Impose  on  the  Hanoi 
Government  a  price  for  participating  in  the 
current  war  which  Is  conmiensurate  with  the 
damage  being  Inflicted  on  Its  neighbors  to 
the  south." 

Not  for  one  day  after  the  Geneva  Declara- 
tion of  1962  was  elgned  did  Hanoi  meet  Its 
commitment  or  honor  Its  earlier  commitment 
of  1954.  Aggression  against  South  Viet  Nam 
was  continued  throughout  1962,  1963,  and 
1964.  Its  forces  were  never  withdrawn  from 
Laos  and  Laos  was  violated  In  order  to  attack 
South  Viet  Nam. 

When  I  became  President  and  surveyed  the 
problem  faced  by  our  nation,  I  reserved  judg- 
ment on  the  decision  which  General  Taylor 
forecast  In  1961  we  might  have  to  make.  But 
the  fact  was  that  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
tinued Illegally  to  InfUtrate  arms  and  men 
across  International  frontiers.  And  In  1964 
they  radically  expanded  this  course  of  action. 
The  trails  become  roads.  Bands  of  infiltra- 
tors became  regular  military  units. 

Neither  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference — Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union — proved  able  to  stop  this  violation; 
nor  did  the  three  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission — India,  Canada, 
and  Poland. 

With  this  failure  of  the  International  ma- 
chinery designed  to  enforce  the  Geneva 
agreements  we  were  thrown  back,  therefore, 
on  our  treaty  responsibilities.  Under  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  ratified  over- 
whelmingly, we  had  agreed  that  In  the  face 
of  "armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area"  we 
would  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger." 

By  February  1965  It  was  unmistakably 
clear  there  was  armed  attack  In  the  most 
literal  sense:  South  Vietnam  was  almost  lost 
to  that  armed  attack.  And  In  that  month, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  I  decided  that  we  had  to 
"meet  the  common  danger"  by  bringing  our 
air  power  to  bear  against  the  source  of  the 
aggression. 

We  never  believed  aerial  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  would,  alone,  end  the  war.  We 
did,  however,  have  three  objectives. 

The  first  was  to  back  our  fighting  men 
and  our  fighting  allies  by  demonstrating  that 
the  aggressor  could  not  Illegally  bring  hostile 
arms  and  men  to  bear  against  them  from 
the  security  of  a  sanctuary. 

Second,  we  sought  to  Impose  on  North 
Viet  Nam  a  cost  for  violating  Its  Interna- 
tional agreements. 

Third,  we  sought  to  limit  or  raise  the  <x»t 
of  bringing  men  and  supplies  to  bear  against 
the  South. 

All  three  of  these  Important  objectives 
have  been  achieved. 

First,  you  should  note  that  the  military 
leaders  now  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
morale  of  otir  men  In  the  field,  without 
exception,  back  our  bombing  of  the  North. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  military  and  political 
leaders  of  those  fighting  side  by  side  with  ub; 
that  Ifi  to  say,  the  leaders  of  Australia,  Korea, 
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New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Thailand,  ancj  Viet 
Nam.  They  all  know  that  It  1b  right  and 
necessary  for  vis  to  refuse  to  accept  ITorth 
Viet  Nam  as  a  sanctuary  at  a  time  whep  the 
government  In  Hanoi  is  explicitly  violating 
its  international  commitments  and  conduct- 
ing aggression  across  International  bonders. 

Second,  we  are,  with  remarkably  lifted 
cost  in  civilian  Uves,  imposing  a  ma]o|  cost 
on  North  Viet  Nam  lor  Its  violation  of  Inter- 
national agreements.  ' 

Our  attacks  on  military  targets  in  Korth 
Viet  Nam  have  diverted  about  half  a  n»lllon 
men  to  cope  with  effects  of  our  attacks. 
They  are  repairing  the  lines  of  supply  and 
are  engaged  In  anti-aircraft  and  coastal  de- 
fense. This  figure  approximates  the  total 
number  of  men  we  now  have  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  much  less  than 
the  number  of  men  South  Viet  Nam  ha^  had 
to  mobilize  to  deal  with  the  guerrilla  attack 
in  the  South. 

At  the  cost  of  about  500  gallant  Amorlcan 
airmen  killed,  captured,  or  missing,  we  are 
bringing  to  bear  on  North  Viet  Nam  a  bttrden 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Com- 
munists are  imposing  through  guerrilla  war- 
fare on  the  South — and  we  are  doing  Iti  with 
far  fewer  civilian  casualties  in  the  li(orth. 

Finally,  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam 
has  raised  the  cost  of  bringing  an  a^med 
man  or  a  ton  of  supplies  Illegally  acrosfe  the 
border  from  the  North  to  the  South,  isub- 
Btantlal  casualties  are  inflicted  on  inflltrtitors 
and  substantial  tonnages  of  suppUea  are 
destroyed  en  route.  Those  who  now  (each 
the  South  arrive  after  haraasment  ^hlch 
lowers  their  effectiveness  as  reinforcements. 

The  bombing  In  the  North  is  an  action 
undertaken  by  your  Government  only  bfter 
the  nooet  careful  reflection.  It  la  a  response 
to  a  serious  and  systematic  and  protracted 
violation  of  international  agreements,  It 
Is  having  significant  consequences  for  those 
who  chose  to  violate  the  agreements.  ,It  la 
an  Integral  part  of  our  total  policy  ^hlch 
alms  not  to  destroy  North  Viet  Nam  btit  to 
force  Hanoi  to  end  its  aggression  so  thai  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  can  detertolne 
their  own  futiire  without  coercion. 

Both  the  reasons  for — and  the  results'  of — 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  make  It  im- 
perative that  we  continue  to  use  this  Instru- 
ment of  support  for  our  men  and  our  aflUee. 
It  will  end  when  the  other  side  is  wUllftg  to 
take  equivalent  action  as  part  of  a  setlous 
effort  to  end  this  war  and  bring  peaoe  to 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  take  no  satisfaction  from  the  niimber  of 
Infiltrators  killed  on  their  way  to  Stmth 
Viet  Nam,  from  the  number  of  trucllB  or 
of  boats  or  of  railroad  cars  destroyed  o^  the 
tons  of  supplies  destroyed.  I  take  no  Satis- 
faction from  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  I  take  no  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  abaadon 
their  plans  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. I  repeat  what  I  said  in  Baltimore  In 
April  1965 — I  look  forward  to  the  day  vben 
the  government  and  people  of  North  Viet 
Nam  can  Join.  In  peace,  their  fellows  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  developing  and  motjem- 
Izlng  that  region  so  full  of  energy  an^  re- 
Bourcea  and  promise.  And  on  that  day  itbey 
will  have — if  they  wish — the  support  o^  th« 
United  States  In  providing  for  their  people 
an  environment  of  progress.  But  right  now 
I  wish  friend  and  neutral  and  adversa^  to 
know  that  we  shall  persist  with  our  opera- 
tlons  in  the  South — we  shall  persist  with 
our  operations  in  the  North — until  those  who 
launched  this  aggression  are  prepared  to  aaove 
seriously  to  reinstall  the  agreements  wboee 
violation  has  brought  the  scourge  of  war  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Sincerely,  , 

LThrOON    B.    JORNS<iN. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  able  colleague  for 
his  thoughtful  remarks  here.  I  Vbink 
this    dialog    and    discussion    are    cer- 


tainly useful  and  helpful  to  us  In  the 
Senate  in  trying  to  discharge  our  duties. 
I  know  that  my  colleague  has  spent  much 
time  and  effort  In  preparing  his  state- 
ment, and,  as  I  said,  I  And  many  of  his 
points  to  be  excellent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  heard  his  speech  several 
days  ago,  which  I  think  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  this  subject. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  a  splendid  speech, 
which  certainly  went  Into  this  subject  in 
great  depth.  I  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  As  I  understood  his 
statement,  there  are  substantial  differ- 
ences In  the  approaches  between  what 
we  are  now  doing  and  what  he  suggests. 
If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  he 
is  suggesting  that  we  are  not  doing  now 
what  we  voluntarily  did  a  year  ago  dur- 
ing the  37-day  period  In  the  bombing  lull. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  many  initia- 
tives toward  finding  a  peaceful  solution 
for  the  problem  in  Vietnam.  I  also  sug- 
gested a  course  of  action  which  I  think 
would  be  productive.  I  would  rather  not 
characterize  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Without  characteriza- 
tion, the  Senator  from  New  York  makes 
the  statement  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  today  what  we  voluntarily  did  at  the 
end  of  1965  and  1966.  during  the  37-day 
bombing  lull.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  administration  is 
waiting  for  some  type  of  sig.aal.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  feels  there  has 
been  a  signal.  Or  am  I  wrong?  They  are 
signals  which  are  different  from  what 
happened  before.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  As  I  un- 
derstood what  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  stated,  and  as  I  understand  the 
President's  position,  he  is  awaiting  some 
further  signal  before  we  will  take  the 
step  of  suspending  the  bombing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  the  idea  is  to 
bring  peace.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  done  is  to  make  one  type 
of  suggestion  which  he  thinks  would  be 
a  step  toward  peace.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  even  Infer- 
ring— in  fact,  he  states  to  the  contrary — 
that  even  if  we  followed  the  suggestion 
given  here  today,  the  net  result  could 
stUl  not  be  a  failure? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  I  believe,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  world  situation  as  it  is. 
and  the  fact  that  the  war  Is  now  expand- 
ing and  accelerating.  It  Is  worth  while 
making  this  effort  toward  finding  peace- 
ful answers.  I  think  it  makes  some 
sense. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  significant  statement  when  he 
says  that  the  war  is  expanding  and  ac- 
celerating. That  fact  concerns  me,  as 
well  as  many  other  thinking  Americans. 
We  are  concerned  about  further  escala- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  fact  that  the 


oi^wrtunlty  which  may  be  present  today 
may  go  beyond  us. 

But  the  thing  that  does  bother  me  is 
these  statements  that  there  is  this  great 
area  of  consensus  here  about  what  we 
are  doing,  when  there  appears  to  me  to 
be  no  such  consensus. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  It  does 
not  worry  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  concerns  me  greatly. 
I  am  not  seeking  for  consensus.  I  am 
looking  for  a  way  in  which  we  can  bring 
this  horrible  war  to  an  end.  I  commend 
the  Senator  again  for  bringing  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  there  will  be  some  action  before, 
again,  it  is  too  late. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ascribe  to  the  Senator 
any  attitudes  or  actions  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  that  he  does  not  ascribe  to 
himself.  I  will  take  responsibility  for 
all  the  other  assertions  and  character- 
izations. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  still  have 
some  of  these  characterizations  described 
by  other  people.  They  were  described 
about  a  year  ago  by  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son of  Canada,  when  he  suggested  a 
cessation  of  bombing.  There  are  other 
persons  whom  I  consider  highly  quali- 
fied individuals,  who  write  for  the  pa- 
pers, such  as  Marquis  Childs,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Walter  Lippmann's  state- 
ments. I  am  not  sasing  that  they  in 
any  way  represent  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  but  I  am  sasrlng 
that  they  represent  a  view  so  closely 
allied  to  his  that  I  am  hopeful  others 
will  help  confirm  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendiment  adopted  yesterday 
states  that  Congress  declares : 

Its  support  of  efforts  ...  to  prevent  an 
exprinsion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to 
bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

In  the  pursuit  of  that  objective,  which 
has  been  stated  in  other  language  time 
after  time  by  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  this  Grovernment. 
it  is  essential  that  no  opportunity  be  lost 
through  lack  of  its  pursuit. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  there 
may  very  well  be  an  opportunity  which 
has  been  too  lightly  dismissed.  Walter 
Lippmann  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  a  column  entitled  "Do  Not 
Ignore  the  Soviets,"  has  called  attention 
very  clearly  to  the  situation. 

Briefly  tiie  facts  are  that  Premier  Ko- 
sygln  and  President  Podgomy  have  both 
stated  unequivocally  that  if  we  were  to 
suspend  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  peace 
talks  would  follow,  that  this  would  be 
the  reciprocal  action  following  our  initial 
move  of  bombing  cessation.  Secretary 
Rusk  has  said,  however,  that  North  Viet- 
nam demands  that  the  bombing  be  "un- 
conditional and  permanent,"  qualifica- 
tions which  do  not  appear  in  the  Russian 
Interpretation.  As  Mr.  Lippmann  puts 
it: 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  Secretary 
Rusk  refuses  to  deal  seriously  with  such  a 
momentous  statement  made  by  both  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  expressed  In  yesterday's  vote  has 
meaning,  it  would  certainly  support  the 
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serious  exploration  of  this  strong  Indi- 
cation that  a  unilateral  halt  of  our  bomb- 
ing would  be  fruitful.  I  urge  upon  Sec- 
retary Rusk  the  desirability  of  under- 
taking such  explorations. 

Mr.  President,  the  probability  that  ovur 
cessation  of  bombing  would  meet  with 
a  response  of  his  kind  Is  further  re- 
ported In  a  oolimin  by  Marquis  Childs 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Pebruray  20.  Mr.  Childs,  writing 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  states  that  as 
much  as  a  year  ago  the  same  position 
was  relayed  to  our  Government  from 
Hanoi  through  Mr.  Chester  Ronning. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  I  brought  the 
Ronning  peace  mission  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  In  a  speech  of  last 
June  1966.  It  was  In  effect  torpedoed  by 
our  escalation  of  bombing  with  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  strikes  at  that  time. 

The  message  from  Hanoi  even  then, 
which  has  been  reiterated  now  by  the 
Russian  leaders,  was  that  "If  the  United 
States  will  stop  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam talks  looking  to  peace  can  begin." 

If  this  were  done,  according  to  Ca- 
nadian officials — and  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Canada  Is  one  of  the 
three  International  Control  Commission 
members  and  therefore  has  unusual  bc- 
cess  to  Hanoi — then,  after  an  Interval, 
a  signal  would  come  through  any  one  of 
a  half-dozen  chaimels  for  talks  between 
the  two  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "A  Canadian  View  of  the 
Bombing,"  written  by  Marquis  Childs, 
and  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  20,  1967,  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Do  Not  Ignore  the  Soviets,"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Lippmann  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  2, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1967) 

A  Canadian  Vntw  of  tbx  Bombing 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Ottawa,  Canada. — Prom  Hanoi  relayed  by 
one  of  Canada's  senior  diplomats  came  a  mes- 
sage nearly  a  year  ago  that  puts  recent  events 
in  a  revealing  light.  The  mesage  was:  If 
the  United  States  will  stop  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam  talks  looking  to  peace  can  begin. 

Cheater  Ronning.  with  a  long  experience  in 
China  and  Southeast  Asia,  had  sent  this 
word.  He  was  convinced,  and  this  was  trans- 
mitted immediately  to  the  State  Department 
in  Washington,  that  if  the  bombing  could 
be  halted  unconditionally  the  first  step  In  a 
long  and  difficult  road  to  i>eace  would  be 
taken. 

Since  this  first  breakthrough  the  same 
statement  in  even  more  unequivocal  terms 
has  come  directly  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
other  leading  figures  In  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. Against  the  background  of  12  years 
of  service  on  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission for  Vietnam  plus  several  separate 
missions  to  Hanoi,  there  is  a  strong  convic- 
tion in  the  Canadian  government  that  this 
flrpt  step  could  mean  a  start  toward  peace. 
That  is  why,  from  the  top  on  down  through 
apparently  a  vrtde  segment  of  opinion  In  the 
country,  there  Is  profound  regret  that  the 
United  States  resumed  the  bombing  of  the 
North  after  the  brief  lunar  New  Year  truce. 

"We  understand,"  the  American  visitor  Is 
told,  "that  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  stop 
the  bombing  while  It  was  going  on.  But  since 
it  had  been  stopped  why  couldn't  you  have 


waited  another  10  days  or  two  weeks?  Then 
if  there  was  no  sign  of  Hanoi's  wUllngnesB 
to  talk  you  could  have  resuaaed." 

The  elite  group  within  Canada's  small  but 
distinguished  Foreign  Service  that  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  in  Vietnam  tries  to  put  the 
bombing  of  the  North  in  the  perspective  of 
Hanoi.  The  bombing  Is  above  and  beyond 
the  American  Intervention  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  IB  a  violation  of  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  North  Vietnam  Just  as  much  aa  a 
land  invasion  would  be. 

One  of  the  senior  ofllcials  in  the  ministry 
of  external  affairs  expressed  It  as  follows: 
He  compared  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  civU 
war  in  Spain  in  the  late  '30s  when  both  Com- 
munista  and  fascist  powers  Intervened.  Sup- 
pose at  that  time,  he  says,  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  further  step  in  Intervention  had  bombed 
Berlin.  This  is  how  Hanoi  regards  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North;  they  cannot  retaliate  by 
bombing  Washington  but  they  can  make  It  a 
precondition  of  negotiation  that  the  attacks 
across  the  17th  Parallel  stop. 

What  would  happen  If  and  when  the 
United  States  should  stop  the  bombing  xm- 
condltionally?  After  an  Interval,  the  reply, 
is,  a  signal  would  come  through  any  one  of 
a  half-dozen  channels  for  talks  between 
the  two  sides.  TTie  first  such  tentative 
signal  had  come  in  January,  1966,  after  the 
month-long  pause  and  Just  before  the  bomb- 
ing was  resumed,  it  is  believed  here. 

One  phase  of  the  debate  over  bombing 
In  the  North  is  whether  America  would  have 
to  announce  a  permanent  end  of  bombing. 
In  his  reply  to  the  peace  appeal  of  Pope 
Paul,  Ho  used  the  French  word  "deflnltlve- 
ment,"  which  is  translated  as  permanent. 
But  in  an  Interview  on  Jan.  28  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  did  not  use 
"definitivement"  In  bis  call  for  uncondl. 
tional  cessation  nor  did  Mai  Van  Bo,  North 
Vietnam's  Delegate  General  In  Paris,  in  a 
statement  on  Jan.  6. 

Because  he  called  for  a  stop  to  the  bomb- 
ing in  a  speech  in  Philadelphia  a  year  ago 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  la 
accused  of  being  "anti-American."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  furious  that  Pearson  made 
such  an  appeal  in  the  United  States.  When 
recently  It  was  proposed  from  Ottawa  that 
the  Prime  Minister  pay  an  Informal  visit  to 
the  President  on  his  way  to  a  Caribbean 
vacation  the  response  came  back,  fine,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  but 
steer  clear  of  Vietnam. 

The  effort  Canada  has  put  Into  the  100, 
the  last  vestige  of  the  controls  written  Into 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  Is  certainly  not 
anti-American.  Taking  the  talents  of  Can- 
ada's abler  young  diplomats,  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  door  to  negotiations  open 
at  least  a  crack.  Sheltered  In  crude  buto 
in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  representatives  of 
the  three-man  ICC — India  and  Poland  In 
addition  to  Canada — are  trying  to  preserve 
a  remnant  of  neutrality  against  Incursions 
Into  the  zone  by  each  side. 

Minister  of  external  affairs  Paul  Mar- 
tin is  considering  asking  Ronning,  now  re- 
tired from  the  Foreign  Service,  to  go  back 
to  Hanoi.  Zealously,  persistently  Martin 
has  searched  for  an  opening  that  could  mean 
a  first  small  start  on  negotiation.  And, 
surely,  Canadians  tell  the  visitor,  this  la 
In  the  interest  of  the  United  States  caught 
in  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,   1967] 
ToDAT  AND  Tomorrow:  Do  Not  Ionork  th« 
Soviets 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
If  the  President  Is  really  anxious  to  pro- 
mote negotiations  in  Vietnam,  he  would  do 
weU  to  tell  Secretary  Rusk  to  clear  up  the 
difference  between   what   the  Russians  say 
about  Hanoi's  position  and  whai  we  are  say- 
ing.    Premier  Kosygln,  at  his  news  confer- 
ence on  Feb.  9,  and  President  Podgomy,  at  a 


state  dinner  In  Moscow  on  Monday,  said  that 
peace  talks  would  follow  the  suspension  of 
VB.  bombing  In  North  Vietnam.  These  two 
highly  placed  Soviet  spokesmen  tell  tis  that 
the  reciprocal  action  in  return  for  suspend- 
ing the  bombing  is  the  opening  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

Secretary  Rusk,  on  the  other  hand,  cites 
North  Vietnamese  spokesmen  who,  unlike  the 
Rvissians,  Insist  that  the  suspension  of  bomb- 
ing must  be  "unconditional  and  perma- 
nent." Just  what  Secretary  Rusk  thinks  the 
word  "permanent"  means,  he  did  not  spell 
out.  But  he  seems  to  be  saying  that  Hanoi 
demEinds  the  right  to  escalate  the  war  In  the 
South  without  Interference  by  the  United 
States  bombers  In  the  North.  Can  this  reaUy 
be  what  Hanoi  and  Moscow  mean?  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  It  1b.  For  the  demand 
that  the  North  have  the  right  to  wage  un- 
limited war  In  the  South  while  the  United 
Statea  can  wage  only  a  limited  war  In  the 
North  is  an  abeurdlty. 

The  word  "permanent,"  when  used  In 
Hanoi,  Is.  to  be  sure,  an  ambiguous  and  con- 
fusing word.  It  cannot  mean  anything  very 
definite.  The  Soviet  spokesmen  do  not  \ise 
It.  They  say  that  the  Buspension  of  bomb- 
ing will  "clear  the  way"  to  a  conference  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  problem  of  Vietnam.  It 
Is  hard  to  understand  why  Secretary  Rusk 
refuaea  to  deal  seriously  with  such  a  momen- 
tous statement  made  by  both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Until  he  has  dealt  with  the  Soviet  offer 
of  a  peace  conference  as  a  consequence  of  a 
cease-fire  in  the  North,  the  Administration 
will  be  under  strong  suspicion  of  not  want- 
ing to  negotiate  until  Hanoi  has  made  at 
least  a  symbolic  gesture  of  surrender.  What 
else  does  Secretary  Rusk  mean  by  demand- 
ing "military"  reciprocity?  Suppose  Hanoi 
said  it  was  stopping  the  infiltration?  Would 
that  be  anything  more  than  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  admission  that  Hanoi  has  been 
the  aggressor?  Would  It  really  settle  any- 
thing permanently?  Would  It.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  true  political  settlement,  last  very 
long? 

The  crucial  fact  Is  that  there  exists  a  pro- 
posal, stated  by  the  Soviet  government,  that 
a  peace  conference  can  be  optened  when  the 
attack  on  North  Vietnam  ceases.  Until  that 
proposal  Is  taken  seriously,  the  President  wlU 
not  be  widely  believed  when  he  says  that 
he  wants  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Sexuitor  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVEKN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator,  and  wish  to  Join 
him  in  this  constructive  and  thoughtful 
proposal. 

The  Senator  recognizes  that  any 
course  we  take  In  Vietnam  would  involve 
some  risk.  The  course  the  Senator  rec- 
ommends obviously  would  involve  risks. 
When  we  stop  the  bombing,  no  one  can 
fully  calculate  what  the  Impact  might 
be. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  Is 
that  those  who  have  been  most  enthusi- 
astic about  the  bombing  policy  have  not 
always  coimted  the  risks  or  the  costs  in- 
volved In  that  course  of  action.  One  of 
the  costs  which  I  have  Just  checked  out 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has  more  knowledge  than 
the  rest  of  us  on  the  subject,  is  that  we 
have  lost  several  hundred  of  our  very 
finest  pilots  in  the  bombing  of  the  north, 
which  is  an  enormous  cost  for  any  coun- 
try to  pay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    We  have  lost  sev- 
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eral  hundred  of  our  best  and  most  mod- 
em aircraft  in  the  bombing.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  put  some  flguies  in 
the  Record  on  February  24,  wh4n  he 
stated: 

The  number  of  VS.  aircraft  lost  ln|  Viet- 
nam In  the  calendar  year  1966  from  opera- 
tional causes  and  as  a  result  of  bostfie  fire 
la  981.  This  total  Includes  both  fixe()-wing 
and  helicopter  aircraft,  and  Includes  losses 
In  both  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vl^nam. 
The  figure  Is  for  the  calendar  year  1964. 

Tlie  value  of  these  aircraft  Is  dlfflciult  to 
establish  precisely.  The  value  of  the  aircraft 
lost  In  fiscal  year  1966  Is  estimated  to  be 
S900  million. 

The  estimated  value  of  aircraft  l^t  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  some  of  which,  of  Oourse, 
lies  ahead,  Is  estimated  to  be  $1,600  million. 

These  figures  are  not  broken  jdown 
into  losses  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  but  suffice  It  to  say — I  am  suiie  this 
is  true — that  we  have  lost  several  hun- 
dred of  bDth  aircraft  and  pilots  Ifa  the 
bombing  of  the  north.  So  there  lis  an 
enormous  risk  involved  in  the  bonlblng, 
as  well  as  any  risk  that  might  coi^e  to 
us  from  stopping  the  bombing.        ' 

In  addition,  as  has  been  pointe^  out 
numerous  times,  we  pay  a  very  heavy 
cost  in  terms  of  world  opinion.  I  qo  not 
know  how  anyone  could  put  a  pride  tag 
on  the  moral,  political,  and  diplomatic 
influence  that  a  great  country  has  In  the 
world;  but  It  does  seem  clear  that  ^  far 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  concerned, 
the  most  objectionable  single  feature  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  is  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  by  American  planes.  We 
are  put  in  the  posture  of  a  verj'  pQwer- 
ful  and  wealthy  nation  bombing  a;  very 
poor  and  very  small  nation,  without  the 
capacity  to  respond  in  kind,  in  that  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  bomb  the  United 
States.  i 

I  think  for  all  of  those  reasoni.  we 
pay  a  very  high  price  and  take  a  great 
risk,  in  terms  of  our  image  to  the  \?orld, 
by  continuing  the  bombing.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  Igree 
with  the  Senator.  T 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Beyond  that,  a^  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  we  take  another 
risk.  We  risk  passing  up  what  mayl  very 
well  be  an  opportunity  to  end  the] war. 

In  other  words,  those  who  talk  4bout 
protecting  the  rights  of  our  fightlngj  men 
in  the  south  reflect  a  concern  that  every- 
one shares.  If  we  could  save  th^  life 
of  one  of  those  men.  it  would  be  well 
worthwhile.  If,  in  pas.slng  up  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Senator  has  made  here 
so  well  this  afternoon,  we  prolong]  this 
war  and  miss  an  opportunity  to  ^et  it 
from  the  battlefield  Into  a  confefence 
room,  then  that  becomes  the  greatest 
threat  of  all  to  our  men  fighting  in  the 
south. 

Just  one  further  point  with  rega  d  to 
the  price  that  we  pay  for  the  bonblng 
In  the  north:  It  has  always  sefmed 
strange  to  me  that  just  a  week  before 
the  bombing  attacks  on  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  made  a 
speech  out  in  California  in  which  h^  ex- 
plained why  we  were  not  going  to  l^mb 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.    He  said: 

It  does  not  make  any  sense;  there  ^s  no 
strategic  value  that  could  come  to  us,  that 
is  worth  the  price  we  would  have  to  piy 

And  he  said : 


Furthermore,  destroying  areas  like  that 
would  Just  add  to  the  cost  of  the  postwar  re- 
construction program,  which  we  may  have  to 
finance,  and  therefore  It  makes  no  sense  to 
engage  In  that  kind  of  bombing  operation. 

Then  a  few  days  later,  the  bombing 
took  place. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  think  we  are 
paying  a  very  high  cost  for  the  bombing 
policy,  and  I  think  the  course  the  Sena- 
tor has  outlined  here  is  an  experiment 
worth  undertaking.  It  does  Involve 
some  risks,  but  they  are  risks  dwarfed 
by  some  of  the  other  risks  we  have  been 
willing  to  take  in  this  war.  I  commend 
the  Senator  again  for  a  very  fine  speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  might,  in  connection 
with  the  earlier  discussion,  go  back  to 
Secretary  NcNamara's  testimony  In  con- 
nection with  the  bombing. 

He  said: 

I  don't  believe  the  bombing  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  significantly  reduced,  or  any  bomb- 
ing I  would  contemplate  In  the  future  would 
significantly  reduce,  the  actual  flow  of  men 
and  materiel  to  the  South. 

Yet  some  ask  that  we  speed  the  bomb- 
ing up  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
bombing  is  not  significantly  reducing  the 
flow  of  men  and  materiel  to  the  south. 
I  see  In  the  newspaper  today,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Influx  of  men  from  the 
north  Is  now  up  to  8.000  a  month.  So  if 
the  bombing  does  not  significantly  re- 
duce the  flow,  I  just  do  not  see  the  point 
of  It. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  there  does  seem  to  be  some 
understandable  confusion  as  to  what  the 
signal  Is  that  our  policymakers  are  look- 
ing for.  I  have  been  interested  in  ob- 
servations that  both  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President  have  made 
publicly  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  in  which 
they  have  indicated  that  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  falloff  In  the  Infiltration 
from  the  north.  I  think  the  President 
made  that  statement  in  a  press  confer- 
ence a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  later  elaborated  on  it 
when  he  said  that  the  rate  of  manpower 
moving  from  the  north  into  the  south 
had  fallen  off  very  noticeably  In  the  last 
few  weeks. 

In  line  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
on  page  6  of  his  speech,  that  "Through- 
out the  cold  war  we  have  moved  toward 
peace  in  many  crises  by  accepting  at  face 
value  those  positions  of  our  adversaries 
which  contain  the  greatest  hope  of  swift 
settlement,"  would  the  Senator  think 
there  might  be  something  we  could 
fasten  on  there.  In  the  statements  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  effect  that  the  infiltration  rate  Is 
falling  off? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  that  is  a 
signal  we  ought  to  seize  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
go  for  almost  any  signal  that  we  might 
have. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  President  said 
he  would  go  for  almost  any  signal,  also. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  explored. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  that  I  think  the  signals  are  even 
much  louder,  just  from  what  we  read. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree,  but  this  is 
a  signal  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
proposals.  He  has  suggested  a  program 
involving  a  series  of  steps,  which  he 
hopes  and  we  all  hope  would  lead  to- 
wtird  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
settlement  and  toward  peace. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  keystone  to  the 
success  of  the  Senator's  proposal  would 
be  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  to  open 
negotiations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  suggests  a 
cessation  of  bombing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  President  has  been 
proposing  for  quite  a  while  that  he  would 
cease  bombing  if  there  were  some  sign, 
almost  any  sign  that  reciprocity  would 
be  extended  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  that  we  have  already  received  a 
number  of  signs  which  Indicate  that  they 
want  to  have  serious  negotiations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
that,  because  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Kosygin  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
North  Vietnam  is  not  insisting  on  certain 
conditions  that  they  insisted  on  last  year, 
such  as  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  it  is 
time  to  cease  bombing  and  see  whether 
any  response  is  made  to  the  President's 
efforts  for  negotiation  and  for  an  honor- 
able peace. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  my  point  is  that  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  wait  for  a  little  signal  or 
for  any  signal.  There  Is  no  need  for  this, 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  to  wait 
aroimd  until  they  give  us  a  little  signal 
when  we  already  have  some  signs  that  we 
can  get  to  the  negotiating  table  and  flnd 
out  quite  rapidly  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the 
point.  I  do  not  know  all  the  signs  we 
should  watch  for.  but  in  simple  terms,  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  we  should  cease 
bombing  without  any  new  or  significant 
signal  other  than  the  signals  that  have 
already  been  given. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
accept  the  signals  that  we  have  already 
received. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  some  statements  about  this  matter 
for  many  months,  though  I  have  not  had 
as  much  of  an  audience  as  often  does  the 
Senator. 

I  made  the  statement  about  a  year  ago 
that  we  could  extend  the  bombing  truce 
of  last  winter,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  I  made  the  statement  that  we 
could  have  done  the  same  thing. 

I  have  suggested  in  the  last  2  weeks, 
when  questioning  General  Gavin  as  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  also  in  the  Senate 
the  day  before  yesterday  during  discus- 
sion of  the  supplemental  bill,  that  we 
could  take  this  risk  of  a  cessation  of 
bombing  to  determine  if  negotiations 
could  be  entered. 

I  believe  the  Senator  agrees  in  his 
speech  that  in  the  event  it  was  found 
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that  no  negotiations  could  be  entered 
Into  in  good  faith,  our  Government  could 
not  limit  itself  and  say  unconditionally 
that  it  could  never  take  such  steps  as 
were  necessary  to  protect  our  troops  and 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  are  all  concerned 
and  the  whole  coimtry  Is  concerned 
about  the  war.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  President  is  deeply  concerned  about 
It,  and  I  know  of  this  concern  because 
I  have  had  the  occasion  to  talk  to  him 
about  it. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  this  speech  with  the  sole 
aim  of  making  suggestions  that  he  be- 
lieves would  start,  a  course  of  action 
which  could  lead  toward  negotiations 
and  toward  peace,  and  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  that  essential  element  of 
our  purpose  in  being  there,  which  Is  the 
self-determination  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  and  say,  as  have  others,  that 
I  think  the  speech  of  the  Senator — 
whether  it  Is  accepted  in  great  detail  or 
not — Is  a  statement  which  can  be  modi- 
fled,  accepted,  and  used.  We  hope  it 
will  be  helpful  in  the  changing  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  events  which  might 
follow. 

I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  made  his 
speech. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  most 
praiseworthy.  It  certainly  has  brought 
some  very  constructive  debate  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  basic  question  which  has  been 
discussed  in  this  Chamber  today  Is 
whether  there  has  been  a  sufficiently 
discernable  signal  for  the  United  States 
to  cease  its  bombing  of  the  north  as  a 
way  to  bring  all  parties  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out,  we 
should  recognize  the  events  that  have 
occurred  as  a  sufficient  signal  once  again 
to  take  these  steps  in  an  effort  to  go  to 
the  conference  table. 

In  my  Judgment,  aa  the  Senator  from 
New  York  outlined  and  deflned  his  posi- 
tion in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  he  has  demonstrated  that  his 
position  could  not  endanger  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  Is  not  a 
radical  departure  but  is  merely  a  recog- 
nition of  a  sequence  of  events  as  being 
sufficient  that  once  again  the  United 
States  should  take  affirmative  steps  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  negotiations  to  con- 
clude the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  any  na- 
tion as  great  and  as  powerful  as  ours — 
particularly  If  one  ever  goes  to  the  air- 
fields and  looks  at  the  SAC  bombers  and 
learns  that  one  of  them  can  carry  more 
destructive  power  than  was  used  in  the 
entire  bombing  fleets  in  World  War  n 
In  both  theaters  of  the  war — sometimes 
to  wish  to  conclude  everything  cleanly 
by  forcing  an  unconditional  surrender 


with  no  strings  attached  so  that  every- 
thing would  fall  Into  place  in  a  neat 
little  packet,  tied  up  with  a  red  ribbon. 

I  think  history  will  show  that  this 
attitude  has  not  always  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  this  country — particularly 
in  World  War  H. 

In  the  Judgment  of  many  people,  our 
public  statements  during  World  War  n 
that  we  would  accept  nothing  but  un- 
conditional surrender,  may  have  pro- 
longed that  war,  at  least  in  one  theater, 
and  cost  many  lives. 

I  would  think  that  a  nation  as  powerful 
as  ours  can  afford  to  take  affirmative 
steps  now  to  bring  negotiations,  even  if 
we  are  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  signs 
and  signals  as  they  have  been  described. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.  Inasmuch  as  my  name  was 
brought  into  this  discussion  at  one  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hesitate  to  rise  had  my  name  not  been 
brought  up  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  this 
dialog  the  real  point  centers  on  the 
signal  that  everybody  agrees  we  ought  to 
be  receiving. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  can  take  a  signal  in  the  quietest  form. 

Whether  Mr.  Kosygin  makes  it  in  a 
speech  or  whether  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
makes  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  can  be 
verified,  and  I  daresay  has  been  verified, 
by  those  who  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  making  this  decision;  namely 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Concerning  whether  there  Is  some- 
thing that  Kosygin  knows  that  has  not 
been  told  to  us  or  some  indication  that 
the  Pope  has  that  there  is  a  change  of 
heart  or  an  inclination  toward  a  change 
of  heart,  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  this 
is  the  sort  of  information  that  enables 
us  to  shoot  from  the  hip  on,  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  puts  into  question  whether 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
are,  in  fact,  making  a  very  genuine  ex- 
ploration of  this — and  they  have  assured 
the  country  they  are  doing  this  con- 
stantly. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
knows  whether  or  not  these  same  pur- 
suits have  not  been  checked  out  or  that 
in  fact  they  may  only  represent  pro- 
nouncements for  whatever  public  con- 
sumption purposes  they  might  entail. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  they 
could  easily  pursue  it  through  Kosygin 
or  through  the  Vatican  or  through  nu- 
merous other  channels?  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  missing  link  in  the  dialog. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  a  missing  link.  I  think 
that  what  he  said  is  quite  clear.  He  said 
It  publicly.  He  made  a  statement.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  anything  further  but 
to  accept  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree — or  does  the  Senator  have  reason 
to  believe — that  if  then  our  proper  offi- 
cials were  to  say  to  Kosygin  or  to  inquire 
from  him  privately,  "Are  you  Just  making 


speeches  again?"  They  could  elicit  from 
him  the  necessary  information. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
we  can  rely  on  what  officials  such  as  Mr. 
Kosygin  and  Mr.  Podgomy  say.  and  what 
Ho  Chi  Minh  wrote  to  the  Pope,  where 
he  did  not  use  the  word  "permanent." 

As  I  said  in  my  speech,  a  number  of 
statements  made  by  other  officials  con- 
flict with  that,  but  I  believe  there  is 
enough  in  that  so  that  I  would  state 
publicly  that  I  accept  it. 

We  keep  going  back  to  the  same  point. 
They  retreated  from  the  four  points; 
they  retreated  from  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can troops  had  to  leave  before  negotia- 
tions. They  announced,  through  impor- 
tant public  officials,  that  they  would  ne- 
gotiate. 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  President  Kennedy  did  not 
write  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  say.  "Did 
you  really  mean  what  you  said  on  Fri- 
day?" He  said,  "You  wrote  me  on  Fri- 
day that  this  Is  what  you  are  willing  to 
do,  and  I  accept  it."  He  made  a  state- 
ment, and  the  United  States  said,  "We 
accept  it." 

Mr.  McOEX].  We  know,  however,  that 
we  cannot  run  diplomacy  or  foreign  pol- 
icy or  take  care  of  the  national  interest 
by  reading  a  newspaper.  This  may  have 
a  public  opinion  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  He  was 
not  reading  the  newspaper.  He  was  on 
satellite  television. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  us  include  the  televi- 
sion media.  My  point  is  that  each  of 
these  can  be  trswed  to  a  source  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  another  public 
pronouncement — for  whatever  reasons 
we  make  public  pronouncements  in  any 
society — or  whether  in  fact  it  was  evoked 
by  some  contact  somewhere  that  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  believe  that  we  could 
hope  for  the  odds  being  in  favor  of  nego- 
tiation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand, and  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
Senator  actually  stated  earlier,  that  what 
the  administration  is  waiting  for  is  a 
bigger  signal  than  that  which  came 
through  on  television  and  which  came 
through  from  Mr.  Kosygin — that  it  is 
not  a  big  enough  signal,  and  they  want 
something  else. 

I  am  unclear  as  to  what  they  want. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  signal,  but  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  little  sig- 
nal is.  All  I  say  is  that  he  made  a  public 
pronouncement,  and  the  administration 
feels  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  they 
want  something  in  sulditlon.  I  believe 
that  they  should  have  accepted  what  he 
has  already  said.  We  do  not  lose  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  may  risk  losing 
something. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  to  gain. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  willing  to  take 
risks,  and  we  take  risks  every  day  in  this 
business.  I  am  only  saying  that  we  are 
too  precipitous  if  we  dismiss  the  conse- 
quences of  continued  failures  at  nego- 
tiation by  Just  sitting  down  to  accommo- 
date the  public  psychology,  or  public 
opinion;  you  cannot  take  that  risk 
lightly  if  the  responsibility  is  directly  on 
your  shoulders  for  projecting  a  policy 
that  we  hope  leads  to  peace. 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of  New   York.     But 
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they  have  never  said  that  before.  '  This 
has  come  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks.  What 
they  were  saying  before  was  that  we  have 
to  accept  the  four  points.  Now  they 
have  retreated  on  all  those  points  and 
said  they  are  willing  to  come  to  tl|e  ne- 
gotiating table,  and  now  we  will  not  take 
our  step. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  our  step  |  waits 
for  some  spark  that  Mr.  Kosygin  \s  not 
talking  out  of  the  blue,  as  McGee  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  for  example;  that 
there  might  be  something  that  suggests 
that  Kosygin  knows  the  secret. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  <Jo  not 
know  of  any  information  that  th«  U.S. 
Government  has  that  Mr.  Kosygin  was 
not  speaking  truly  or  sincerely.  Mr. 
Podgomy  said  the  same  thing  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  the  real  difBculty. 
and  perhaps  explains  our  luxury  in  the 
Senate,  where  we  can  usefully  hold  a 
dialog  on  this  matter  in  order  t^  ex- 
plore even  the  most  tenuous  of  gaps  in 
the  picture.  But.  if  I  were  Secretary  of 
State.  I  would  not  make  judgmenitfi  on 
the  basis  of  simple  propaganda  pro- 
nouncements or  psychological  warfare 
declarations,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them ;  or  whether  you  can  trace  back 
if  this  intelligence  is  more  than  that,  or 
whether  Kosygin  does  know  something 
or  whether  the  Vatican  believes  that  this 
was  something  more  than  a  lett^  for 
public  consumption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kosygin  and  the  Russian  leaders  and  all 
the  others  would  be  in  great  dlfl^culty 
throughout  the  world  on  the  matters 
which  the  Senator  from  South  D^ota 
and  other  Senators  referred  to.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  knows  as  wiell  as 
anyone  else  that  such  a  person  Itrould 
be  in  great  difBciUty  throughout  the 
world  if  he  has  made  a  statement  and 
then  cannot  produce  or  backs  dowil  and 
says,  'T  really  did  not  mean  it,'*  and 
the  United  States  accepts  it.  and  he|says. 
*T  am  sorry.  It  was  Just  propaganda." 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  could  sijrvive 
such  a  matter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Kosygin  could  survive 
It  with  American  lives  in  North  Vietnam. 
His  responsibility  is  fsu:  different.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  they  have 
made  reckless  statements.  If  they  teally 
mean  it,  they  likewise  can  trace  it  ^ack: 
and  I  suspect  that  the  Secretary  of  fetate 
has  done  this  and  the  President  has  done 
this.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  a&kgd  the 
Senator  whether  he  knew  if  the  same 
gestures  he  is  asking  we  take  now,  on 
good  faith,  have  not  been  traced  back 
by  those  who  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  making  the  decisions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  ^  said 
that  they  will  accept  those  statements 
on  face  value,  but  they  are  not  enough: 
they  want  a  signal. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Even  a  little  signal  f^ould 
be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  not  the  Setiator 
from  Wyoming  saying  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  do  not  know  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  htis  followed  througli  and 
traced  back  and  talked  with  the  Soviets 
and  been  suCBciently  assured  that  they 
were  willing  to  come  through  with  nego- 
tiations;  and  therefore  he  has  suflcient 
signals  that  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
once  again  stopping  the  bombing? 


Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  not 
think  that,  in  this  grave  foreign  policy 
matter,  the  Senate  is  warrtinted,  in  the 
face  of  the  information  which  has  been 
given  to  the  world,  to  at  least  give  its 
advice  on  the  question  whether  further 
signals  should  be  required  which  the 
Senator  indicates  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  that  what  sep- 
arates me  from  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land in  this  debate  is,  if  It  causes  a  back- 
fire in  public  opinion  by  setting  up  false 
hopes,  or  advertising  another  turndown, 
or  where  something  else  falls  to  produce 
hope  and  we  thus  escalate  public  antic- 
ipation, we  say,  "We  are  sorry  about 
tliat;  it  was  wrong;  we  should  not  have 
done  it."  But  the  fellow  who  is  making 
the  decisions  cannot  go  back  on  that  and 
has  to  take  the  consequences. 

There  is  a  restraining  factor  with  re- 
spect to  who  is  making  the  foreign  policy 
and  has  to  take  the  consequences.  Be- 
yond this,  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  public 
opinion  If  we  continue  to  run  off  in  every 
direction  without  some  basis  for  thinking 
there  was  even  a  remote  chance  that  it 
might  take  hold.  That  remote  chance 
has  not  been  submitted. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  a  tripartite  government, 
and  that  the  Senate  bears  some  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though the  executive  is  one  branch  of 
the  Government,  this  body  nevertheless 
bears  some  responsibility.  The  people 
of  our  Nation  look  to  us — at  least  I  hope 
they  do — as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  persuaded  that  we 
do  not  have  responsibility. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  that  this  body  has  a 
great  responsibility.  TTiat  is  why  our 
responsibility  ought  to  be  great  enough 
to  avoid  the  luxury  of  Irresponsibility 
when  we  don't  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  not  knowing  how  far  this  sub- 
ject is  being  pursued  or  the  extent  to 
which  there  may  be  validity  or  nonva- 
lldlty  in  the  gestures  that  have  been 
made. 

It  Is  really  not  a  question  of  responsi- 
bility; It  is,  rather,  whether  we  may  be 
playing  rather  recklessly  with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  point. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly,  when  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  take  the  position  that  this 
seems  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  course, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  criticize  It  as 
not  being  a  responsible  position. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  raise  the  question  of 
the  delicacy  of  playing  with  responsi- 
bility. I  follow  the  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I 
say,  with  all  due  respect,  that  they  might 
even  be  wrong  sometimes.  When  they 
are  wrong,  we  cannot  act  all  over  again. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  if  we  carry  the 
Senator's  point  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  Senate  should  sit  back  and  permit  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  all  times  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs  for  the  President,  without 
this  body's  advice  or  consent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  at  all.  I  commend 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  What  I  thought  we 
were  spelling  out  in  the  dialog  was  how 


difScult  it  really  is  to  take  the  chance  of 
a  step  in  any  direction — either  in  not 
stopping  the  bombing,  which  would  be 
serious  enough — or  of  stopping  it,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  and 
calling  a  bluff  in  a  public  way.  It  Is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  act  in  that  way,  because 
there  are  unknown  consequences.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  standing  in  a 
vacuum  in  this  dialog  and  saying,  "Let 
us  give  it  a  try."  I  say  there  are  con- 
sequences; therefore,  we  have  to  weigh 
the  possibility  of  the  consequences  in  the 
balance  of  our  Judgment. 

That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  submit.  I 
think  the  more  of  this  we  have,  the  bet- 
ter. I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  singularly  strong  and  con- 
structive speech  today,  a  speech  that  has 
real  depth,  and  the  mere  occurrence  of 
the  dialog  on  this  point  illustrates  the 
diflSculty  of  drawing  a  sharp  line. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  patience  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  was 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  and  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  admire  the  Senator 
not  only  for  his  speech  but  for  his  pa- 
tience. I  believe  the  Senator  has  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  debate  which 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  since 
early  last  Thursday  on  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
going  on  Thursday,  Friday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  today.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  memory  we  have  had 
a  debate  in  depth  on  our  whole  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  sanity 
of  that  debate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  adopted  a  declaration 
of  policy  by  a  vote  of  72  to  19.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  one  of  the  72 
and  so  was  I. 

In  that  declaration  the  Congress  de- 
clared its  support  of  the  efiforts  t>eing 
made  by  the  President  and  other  men  of 
good  will  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  bring  that  conflict 
to  an  end  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  will  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  United  States. 

There  were  19  Senators  who  voted 
against  that  resolution,  but  the  vote  was 
almost  4  to  1  in  support  of  it.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  significant  landmark  in 
public  opinion  in  the  Senate.  The  reso- 
lution also  urged  the  convening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

With  respect  to  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
and  one  or  two  other  Senators  about  the 
signal,  I  completely  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and,  therefore,  find 
myself  In  substantial  disagreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  signal  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  that  we  are  presently  ignoring 
it.  This  I  deplore.  I  would  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  the  debates  which  took 
place  last  week,  this  week,  and  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  the  splendid  address 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  we  would 
have   some    reaction   from   the   White 
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House  and  the  State  Department  Indi- 
cating their  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  yesterday  smd 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  most  anxious  not  to  find  himself 
publicly  in  any  position  of  serious  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration.  But 
I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution. I  hope  it  will  find  some  action 
from  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  in  the  immediate  future. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  fcr 
his  address. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania.  With- 
out lois  perseverance  and  dedication  the 
resolution  wiiich  was  passed  yesterday,  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  would  not 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  one  comment  in  a  lighter  vein,  I  take 
It  that  the  Senator  is  still  of  the  view, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  win  a  popularity  contest  in  the 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No;  not 
ataU.  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  his  elo- 
quent and  imaginative  speech. 

Actually,  I  believe  that  the  objectives 
of  our  President  and  all  of  us  who  are 
In  the  Chamber  are  basically  the  same: 
A  reasonable  settlement  and  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
quagmire  of  southeast  Asia.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  do  we  do  It?  Here  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Yort:  for 
offering  his  sensible  suggestion. 

The  only  point  that  comes  to  my  mind 
Is  that  if  we  make  a  public  announce- 
ment of  a  specific  period  of  time,  we 
have  to  be  careful  that  it  does  not  look 
like  an  ultimatum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  a  specific  time.  I  said 
we  should  be  ready  within  a  week,  but 
that  we  might  have  to  be  somewhat 
patient  before  receiving  our  answer.  So 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  bombing 
be  suspended  for  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  think  that  he  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  the  discussion  and 
the  debate  on  Vietnam,  a  subject  of  much 
importance  which  has  been  debated  all 
too  little  in  the  past  In  this  body.  The 
Senator  has  rendered  a  real  service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  made  his  speech. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  as  to 
how  long  a  period  the  Senator  would 
si^gest  that  a  cessation  of  bombing 
cover. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
not  have  any  specific  period  of  time.  I 
would  wait  for  the  passage  of  such  time 
and  the  course  of  such  events  that  either 
the  UJS.  forces  or  the  U.S.  position  is 


placed  in  danger  and,  therefore,  a  differ- 
ent course  of  action  is  called  for  by  the 
United  States.  I  have  spelled  it  out  In 
detail.  I  have  the  exact  language  in  the 
speech,  which  was: 

If  the  passage  at  substantial  time  and 
events  proves  tbat  our  adversaries  do  not 
sincerely  seek  a  negotiated  solution,  U  dis- 
cussions are  used  only  as  a  pretext  to  en- 
large the  conflict  in  the  South,  then  we 
can  re-examine  our  entire  military  strategy — 
including  the  bombing  or  the  possible  erec- 
tion of  a  physical  barrier  to  block  infiltra- 
tion— In  light  of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
war.  Ova  actions  at  that  time,  after  such 
a  dedicated  effort  to  secvire  peace,  would 
have  the  Increased  xuiderstandlng  and  sup- 
port of  our  allies  and  of  our  own  people. 
We  should  be  generous  in  our  search  for 
peace,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  precedent 
of  Panmunjon. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  again 
regret  that  I  was  not  here  when  the 
Senators'  speech  was  read.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  Senator  would  indicate  a 
specific  period  or  what  a  substantial 
period  would  be  during  which  such  a 
cessation  of  bombing  should  endure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No;  I 
do  not.  I  said  that  it  would  depend  on 
what  events  transpired  in  Vietnam,  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  did,  whether  they 
came  to  the  negotiating  table;  it  would 
depend  on  whether  we  went  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  whether  the  international 
group  observed  during  that  period  of 
time  and  reported  back  that  it  was  used 
as  a  time  of  great  buildup  in  South 
Vietnam;  and  whether  we  were  making 
progress  in  the  field  of  negotiations. 
All  of  these  things  would  bear  on  the 
period  of  time  for  which  we  would  sus- 
pend bombing,  if  we  were  maldng  prog- 
ress over  a  period  of  montlis,  and  if 
we  were  not  making  progress  and  the 
American  forces  were  in  danger,  perhaps 
it  would  be  a  shorter  period.  I  do  not 
state  a  definite  time  to  suspend  the 
bombing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  said  "over  a  period  of  montlis." 
Does  the  Senator  intend  to  have  an 
open-ended  cessation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No,  if 
it  extends  over  a  period  of  months  it 
would  be  to  get  to  the  negotiating  table. 
The  Senator  will  see  in  the  statement 
that  there  is  set  forth  In  some  detail 
that  during  that  period  of  time  we  would 
not  expect  to  continue  negotiations  if 
our  adversaries  were  using  that  time  to 
widen  the  war. 

Thus,  by  continuing  during  that  period 
of  time,  we  would  be  making  £in  effort 
with  our  adversaries  to  try  to  reach  an 
accommodation  and  tone  down  and  de- 
escalate  the  fighting  all  over  South  Viet- 
nam. I  also  pointed  out  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  problems  of  Parmiunjom, 
and  the  problems  of  prolonging  this 
conflict  and  permitting  the  other  side  to 
develop  an  offensive  capacity  which  they 
did  not  have  before. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  not 
the  Senator  suggesting  that  we  get  our- 
selves into  a  situation  whereby  if  we 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  bombing  for 
1  week  and  then  terminate  the  cessation, 
there  will  be  those  who  would  say  that 
we  did  not  extend  the  period  long 
enough?  If  we  stop  the  bombing  for  2 
weeks.  1  month,  or  2  months  and  without 


success,  will  there  not  be  those  who  would 
agidn  say  we  should  have  waited  longer? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  go 
back  to  the  point  I  made  earlier,  that 
there  have  been  signs  of  considerable 
Importance  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  willing  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  We  would  have  international  au- 
thority as  part  of  the  second  point  I 
made.  We  would  have  international  au- 
thority to  patrol  the  borders  between 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam. 
They  would  report  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
munity, as  to  whether  North  Vietnam 
was  using  the  period  to  build  up  its  forces 
in  the  South  and  still  refusing  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

If  that  were  true,  then  it  is  likely 
that  we  would  have  to  take  action.  But 
again,  we  would  have  international  opin- 
ion on  our  ^de.  We  would  have  taken  a 
gesture  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  of 
U  Thant.  and  the  position  taken  pub- 
licly by  leaders  of  the  Communist  world, 
which  would  lead  to  negotiations.  We 
would  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  take 
the  last  step  and  walk  the  last  mile  to- 
ward peace. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  posi- 
tion for  this  coimtry  to  be  in  all  over  the 
globe. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  not  think  that  we  have  already 
made  sonple  effort  to  convince  the 
world.  Indeed,  that  we  do  want  peace, 
that  we  are  willing  to  go  anywhere,  any 
time,  and  sit  down  with  anyone  who  can 
speak  with  authority  and  negotiate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  no. 
We  have  not  convinced  the  world  of  that 
at  all.  Perhaps  this  country  will  always 
have  difficulty  convincing  the  world,  l>e- 
cause  we  are  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
a  smaller  country  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  is,  naturally,  I  think,  to  some 
extent,  with  our  adversaries.  But  the 
fact  is,  we  have  not  convinced  the  world, 
whether  it  be  our  frinds  in  Europe,  in 
Latin  America,  or  In  any  other  part  of 
the  gloi)e.  We  have  not  convinced  them 
Uiat  this  coimtry  is  trj^ng  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  difficult  and  offensive  to 
us  to  accept,  but  It  is  a  fact.  That  is  an 
important  part  of  moral  leadership.  I 
think  that  we  must  try  to  rectify  this 
situation.  It  is  not  the  most  important 
step,  but  it  is  an  Important  step  toward 
taking  that  ultimate  step;  namely,  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  struggle  in  Vietnsun. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  would  al- 
low me  to  comment  on  the  position  he 
has  taken,  as  I  understand  it,  first,  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  fine  presentation. 
I  know  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  ef- 
fort has  been  expended  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ills  address.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator genuinely  seeks  to  find  a  way  where- 
by our  country  can  extricate  itself  from 
the  very  difficult  situation  In  which  we 
find  om-selves  in  South  Vietnam. 

However,  in  my  Judgment,  we  have  re- 
peatedly shown  to  the  world  that  our 
greatest  wish  is  for  peace.  There  will  al- 
ways be  those  who  cannot  be  convinced 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  be  convinced,  of 
course,  but  the  President  has,  time  and 
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time  and  time  again,  stated  his  wlllpig- 
ness,  his  zealous  desire  to  go  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  and  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  anyone  cloaked  with  sufficient  au- 
thority to  speak  on  the  subject. 

In  my  judgment,  he  has  done  this  so 
often  and  so  many  times  that  N6rth 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  think  thai  we 
are,  figuratively,  falling  all  over  our- 
selves to  get  to  the  peace  table,  that  we 
really  do  not  have  the  stomach  to]  see 
this  thing  through,  and  that  if  they  but 
sit  tight  a  little  longer  we  will  throw  up 
our  hands  and  quit. 

I  am  afraid  that,  if  we,  without  anfiple 
J\istlflcatlon,  repeat  a  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing, the  North  Vietnamese  will  onlylre- 
celve  further  encouragement  to  hold  out 
longer.  ! 

I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  t^at 
In  each  of  these  periods  of  cessation  of 
bombing,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  have  utilized  the  cessation  to 
regroup,  reform,  and  resupply.  The 
resulting  cost  to  ourselves  has  beeii  a 
greater  loss  of  American  lives  an(J  a 
greater  expenditure  of  our  treasure. 

I  feel  that  our  President — and  I  do 
not  say  this  under  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  position  of  the  Senator  fitom 
New  York,  because  I  am  sure  he  agi^ees 
with  me  that  the  President  has  d^ne 
everything  he  possibly  can  to  bring  al 
peace — but  surely,  the  President  must 
awake  at  night  wondering  what 
he  can  do,  or  perhaps  what  he  has 
done  that  he  should  do.  He  has 
peatedly  stopped  the  bombing  becaiise 
of  the  exhortations  of  those  individ'ials 
and  groups  who  have  repeatedly  cried 
out  that  we  should  stop  the  bombing. 
But  each  time  there  has  been  no  response 
from  the  other  side.  j 

The  fact  that  there  Is  such  a  worlld- 
^ide  outcry  against  the  bombing  isian 
Indication  that  it  is  hurting.  I  think 
that  is  why  there  has  been  a  worldwide 
effort  to  discredit  the  United  States!  in 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  j 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  j^  a 
part  of  this  effort. 

I  would  view  with  concern  another 
cessation  of  bombing  at  this  point.  We 
have  tried  it.  We  have  tried  it  agfin 
and  again.  It  has  not  worked.  There 
has  not  been  one  molecule  of  interest 
in  negotiations  manifested  by  North 
Vietnam  when  we  have  ceased  ihe 
bombing.  ] 

I  feel,  rather,  that  the  time  has  coftie 
when  we  should  apply  more  and  mfcre 
pressure.    In  this  way,  hopefully,  the 


North  Vietnamese  may  be  persuaded  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table,  where  we 
might  then.  Indeed,  be  able  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  the  north  and  the  battles  In 
South  Vietnam. 

It  takes  two  to  tango.  It  also  takes 
two  to  negotiate.  We  cpn  go  to  the 
negotiating  table  but  there  has  to  be 
a  second  party  there. 

In  my  judgment,  there  has  been  no 
Indication  whatsoever  that  the  other  side 
is  willing  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table.  They  know  that  if  they  want  the 
bombing  stopped,  it  will  be  very  easy  for 
them  to  effectuate. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  once  more.  I  feel  that  he 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  both 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  In  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  today. 

I  believe  that  the  dialog  which  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  his  great  and 
well-prepared  speech  Is  also  good;  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALXi  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  DURING  THE  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjotirned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  3,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2, 1967: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Gen.  William  P.  McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, of  Virginia,  to  b«  Admlnlatrator  or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

David  D.  Thomaa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  ATlatlon 
Administration. 


Departkznt  of  Transportation 
John  L.  Sweeney,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Maurice  Cecil  Mackey,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to 

be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Donald  G.  Agger,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 

Assistant   Secretary    of   Transportation. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  John  R.  Al- 
lums,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Richard  A. 
Schnase,  to  be  chief  warrant  ofBcer.  W-4, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  15, 19€7. 

In  the  Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration 
The  nominations  beginning  Ralph  J.  Land, 
to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  ending 
James  A.  Dlsbrow,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967. 

Department  op  Justice 
Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

TJ.S.  Customs  Court 
Llndley   G.   Beckworth,    of   Texas,   to   be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  customs  court. 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Frank  G.  Thels,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas  to  fill  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-372, 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

James  A.  Comlskey,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Lou- 
isiana to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-373,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Myron  L.  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

U.S.  Attornets 

Edward  P.  GalJogly,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  F.  Markham,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  E.  Davis,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Elmer  J.  Hardegree,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  F.  Malchow,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Tke  Late  HoBorable  John  E.  Fogart] ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEfe 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sublet 
for  inclusion  in  the  compilation  of 
memorial  addresses  and  remarks,  a  fiet 


XTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


of  the  resolutions  adopted  January  30, 
1967,  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  respect  to  the  passing  of  our 
great  and  good  friend,  the  late  Honora- 
ble John  E.  Focarty,  of  Rhode  Island: 
Committee  Resolution  on  the  Late 
Honorable    John    E.     Pogartt 
Whereas,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
tenth   of   January,    nineteen    hundred    and 
sixty-seven,  the  Honorable  John  B.  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island,  after  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  service  of  his  country  aa 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


crossed  the  great  threshold  in  response  to  the 
call  of  his  Maker;  and 

Whereas  he  was  a  senior  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — longer  than  any  other  man  In  the 
history  of  the  Committee:  and 

Whereas  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  were  such  as  to  merit  scores 
of  high  honors  from  schools  and  organisa- 


tions, not  only  throughout  this  Nation,  but 
Internationally  as  well:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  recognize  that 
In  the  passing  of  our  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty.  we  have  lost  a  beloved  friend  and 
our  Nation  a  great  public  servant,  one  of  the 
greatest  humanitarians  who  ever  served  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  cou- 
rageovis  and  tireless  worker  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind  but  especially  for  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lulse,  his  daughter. 
Mary,  and  other  members  of  his  family  whom 
he  loved  so  much;  and  therefore  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  entered 
In  the  Joiunal  of  this  committee,  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Fogarty,  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  Miss  Mary  Fogarty,  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
place  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Adopted  January  30,  1967. 


Electronic  Data  Processing  in  GoYernment 
Management 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

07  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 
Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  this  week,  as  chairman  of 
the  Government  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Management  Roundtable  concern- 
ing the  role  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing in  Government  management.  The 
roundtable  is  composed  of  the  top  level 
Internal  management  personnel  through- 
out the  Government  and  meets  regularly 
to  discuss  methods  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  FedersJ 
management  team. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  Impor- 
tance of  electronic  data  processing  in  the 
Government  and  the  great  potential  It 
affords  to  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  the  legislature,  I  am, 
under  unanimous  consent,  inserting  my 
remarks  in  order  to  make  them  available 
to  my  colleagues  who,  I  believe,  will  find 
them  of  interest: 

Thx  Role  op  Electronic  Data  Processing 
in  Government  Management 

Four  years  ago,  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  a  coordinated.  Government-wide 
management  system  for  Government  data 
processing  equipment.  In  October  1965, 
some  18  months  ago,  this  legislation  became 
PubUc  Law  89-306. 

Aside  from  the  support  of  the  President, 
the  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-306  was  that  of 
the  auditing  staff  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  In  the  period  from  1958  through 
October  1965,  the  GAO  produced  105  hard- 
hitting, highly  documented  audit  reports 
outlining  costly  and  devastating  deficiencies 
In  the  Government's  management  of  ADP. 
I  emphasize  this  contribution  tonight  In 
light  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  as  a  result  of  this 
management  Improvement  program,  savings 
of  the  order  between  $100  and  $300  million 
have  already  been  achieved.  The  often 
thankless  task  of  auditors  does  pay  off,  per- 
haps not  In  terms  of  fame  and  glory  to  Indi- 


viduals that  do  the  work,  but  certainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  Govern- 
ment's management  of  this  costly  but  es- 
sential equipment.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  that  my  earlier  predictions  of  poten- 
tial savings  that  would  flow  from  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-306  have  become  a 
reality.  But,  many  problems  remain  to  be 
solved  and  as  these  problems  are  resolved, 
savings  of  even  greater  magnitude  will  re- 
sult. 

Later  this  session,  the  House  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  hold  further  hearings  on 
Government  data  processing  management  to 
Identify  further  problem  areas  and  recom- 
mend whatever  additional  refinements  In 
the  management  system  may  prove  neces- 
sary. 

With  Government  management  of  ADP  in 
a  state  of  continuing  Improvement,  we  can 
turn  to  what  ADP  can  do  to  Improve  Gov- 
erimient  management.  And  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
here  tonight.  For  It  is  you,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  organizations  you  rep- 
resent, who  must  take  primary  responsibility 
for  this  broader  and  more  imp>ortant  task. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  morrOng  of  the  bliz- 
zard In  Washington,  I  addressed  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  seminar  of  ADP  manage- 
ment. Despite  the  weather,  almost  everyone 
got  there  and  it  was  a  most  successful  meet- 
ing. At  that  time,  I  set  $5  billion  in  annual 
savings  as  a  reasonable  objective  we  can 
reach  in  Government  within  the  next  four 
to  six  years  through  the  effective  use  of  ad- 
vanced systems  design  and  data  processing 
techniques. 

Five  blUlon  dollars  a  year  In  savings  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  a  lot  of  money  In 
terms  of  national  defense,  education,  and  a 
better  life  for  our  poor  and  underprivileged. 
But,  In  fiscal  terms,  five  billion  Is  only  about 
ten  percent  of  our  current  administrative 
expenditures  in  Government — a  compara- 
tively small  sum  when  you  consider  the 
almost  unlimited  potential  for  Improving 
management  that  is  inherent  in  advanced 
data  processing  techniques — technlquee,  I 
might  add,  which  have  only  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced Into  Federal  management — tech- 
niques which  can  substantially  Improve  the 
way  we  do  things  and  substantially  reduce 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  what  we  do. 

Of  fundamental  importance  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  advanced  system  design  and 
data  processing  technlquee  to  the  budgetary 
and  appropriation  cycle.  Our  present 
budgetaiy  and  appropriation  system  has  been 
subject  to  a  number  of  improvements. 
This  year,  for  example,  five  departments  and 
agencies  submitted  their  budgets  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  tape.  The  system 
however,  retains  most  of  Its  old  character- 
istics and  it  was  In  realization  of  this  that 
the  President  in  August  1965  instituted  the 
new  proin-am  budgeting  concept. 

Program  budgeting,  supported  by  a  mod- 
ern data  processing  system,  will  give  the 
President  and  the  Congress  selective  control 
over  Federal  expenditures  far  beyond  the 
present  capabilltlee.  Nonessential  or  low 
priority  items  could  be  easily  located  and 
dispensed  With  and  the  funds  allocated  to 
meet  priority  requirements.  In  broader 
terms,  exacting  Information  would  also  be 
immediately  available  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  to  how  the  budget  could 
be  altered  at  any  given  time  so  as  to  have 
the  most  desirable  Impact  upon  our  na- 
tional economy.  With  data  processing,  al- 
most no  lead  time  would  be  required  to 
make  even  fundamental  changes  in  the 
budget.  The  orders  of  the  President  could 
be  made  in  the  evening — the  result  de- 
livered to  him  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  Individuals  in 
the     Government    who    don't    understand. 


They  look  upon  program  budgeting  as  an 
interesting  and  useful  new  management  tool 
to  be  used  on  a  selective  basis  to  make  in- 
teresting studies  of  limited  areas  of  Federal 
expenditures.  But  program  budgeting  Is  not 
an  accessory  to  the  traditional  budget  sys- 
tem— it  Is  a  substitute  for  it.  A  narrow 
view  of  program  budgeting  does  not  con- 
form with  the  usefulness  of  and  the  need  for 
this   new  approach. 

The  size  of  this  Nation  and  the  complexity 
of  governmental  affairs — the  magnitude  of 
our  commitments  and  the  nature  of  our 
responsibilities — make  the  adoption  of  a 
modern  budgetary  system  such  as  provided 
by  the  program  budgeting  concept  essential. 
It  is,  of  course,  pKisslble  to  further  delay 
adoption  of  this  new  concept — but  only  at 
great  cost.  And,  sooner  or  later  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional obligation  approach  to  budgeting  and 
appropriation  If  our  Nation  is  to  fulfill  Its 
commitments.  We  must  take  advantage  of 
these  new  techniques  as  soon  as  p>ossible 
rather  than  wait  untU  circumstances  force 
them  upon  us.  Tens  of  billions  In  public 
funds  can  be  saved  and  a  significantly  high- 
er efficiency  in  governmental  operations  can 
be  achieved  If  we  move  forward  now. 

The  development  of  an  advanced  budg- 
etary and  appropriation  system  will,  of 
course,  reqxilre  a  heavy  commitment  from 
the  highest  echelons  of  government  and  the 
very  best  systems  design  experts  our  Nation 
can  provide.  But,  the  real,  most  challenging 
contribution  must  be  made  at  the  depart- 
ment and  agency  level.  The  most  advanced 
data  system  in  the  world  won't  work  unless 
propter  data  is  available  from  the  units  of 
government  at  the  functional  levels.  This 
means  that  this  broad  government-wide  ef- 
fort to  Improve  our  budgetary  and  appro- 
priation cycle  will  be  handicapped  until  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  develop 
adequate  cost  accounting  systems.  The  pro- 
gram budgeting  concept  requires  cost- 
oriented  data.  The  concept  will  not  survive 
on  a  diet  of  obligatlonal  information  that 
does  not  associate  input  in  public  funds 
with  the  output  of  goods  and  services  the 
public  receives. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  have 
failed  to  develop  acceptable  cost  accrual  ac- 
counting systems  despite  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  the  financial  man- 
agement Improvement  program.  I  say  this 
not  as  criticism  at  this  time,  but  as  a  fact 
we  must  realize.  Before  the  President  Insti- 
tuted program  budgeting  In  August  1966, 
deficiencies  in  agency  accounting  systems 
were  not  so  obvious.  Nor  was  the  need  for 
modern,  effective  cost-oriented  accounting 
systems  so  great.  But  the  time  has  now 
passed  when  anything  but  the  highest  pri- 
ority can  be  given  to  agency  accounting  sys- 
tem Impn-ovement. 

In  the  P'ederal  Government,  we  have 
countless  means  of  coordination  and  com- 
muiUcatlon.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  those 
with  responsibility  In  the  varloiis  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  either  working  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  or  directly  among  them- 
selves, to  see  that  the  standards  in  design, 
of  uniformity  and  compatibility  are  ob- 
served. And,  If  roadblocks  develop,  then 
there  is  the  obligation  to  advise  officials  at 
a  proper  level  of  the  executive  branch  so 
that  these  obstacles  can  be  removed. 

Saving  $5  billion  Is  not  going  to  be  a  very 
easy  task.  Most  of  the  work  Is  going  to  be 
on  your  shoulders;  that  is,  those  Involved 
with  the  fiscal  management  of  our  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

As  we  acquire  this  iiniform  data  beise,  It 
will  be  possible  for  departments  and  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  management  to  use  data 
processing  in  Its  most  sophisticated  form, 
that  is,  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Aside  from  significant  savings  Inherent  In 
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thia  mora  efficient  budget-approprmtlon 
system,  wltb  an  accurate  data  base,  prob- 
lems conlrontlng  all  levels  of  governpaent 
can  be  simulated  and  the  results  addtd  to 
the  other  Informational  criteria  tradition- 
ally used  In  the  decision-making  proceet.  In 
this  area,  the  Increases  In  Oovemmen^  effi- 
ciency win  be  formidable. 

Por  these  reasons.  I  do  not  belleye  that 
my  estimate  of  savings  Is  extreme.  Within 
the  next  4  to  6  years,  a  significant  spurce 
of  additional  funds  to  meet  the  prosalng 
needs  of  this  Nation  must  be  found  Within 
our  present  budget.  We  must  extract  every 
nonessential  expendltvire  that  vre  cab  by 
every  possible  means  so  that  these  funds 
can  be  applied  In  our  continuing  struggle 
for  freedom  In  the  world  and  freedom  from 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance.  Data  proc- 
essing gives  us  the  means  to  accompUsQ  this 
result.    We  must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Thank  you. 


A  Defense  of  the  Comic  Strip  Stndy  b^  the 


Natioiial    FoomiatMB    oa    Arts 
Honunitiet 


•ad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL| 

or   MISSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH^ 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  \^eeks 
ago.  I  Issued  a  strong  criticism  bt  a 
Johnson  administration  grant  to  I  the 
University  of  California  for  a  stutjy  of 
comic  strips.  I  asked  "would  you  believe 
a  comic  lx)ok  that  cost  $8,789?" 

Apparently  my  criticism  rubbed  a  raw 
nerve  over  at  the  National  PoundatiGD  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  I  received 
a  letter  from  National  Chairmsui  Bamaby 
C.  Keeney.  who  proceeded,  with  great 
vigor,  to  tell  me  why  this  grant  fo*  the 
study  of  comic  strips  was  so  lmporta|it  to 
the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  B.  Keeney  said 
nothing  to  change  my  position,  nor  $m  I 
sure  that  my  arguments  will  cause  him 
to  change  his.  But  at  least  we  have 
established  a  dialog,  and  perhaps  ha  will 
accept  the  compromise  suggestion  that 
the  University  of  California  study  instead 
what  happens  when  a  great  university 
allows  its  campus  to  be  taken  over  by 
nonstudents  for  demonstrations.  CHair- 
man  B.  Keeney's  letter  and  my  response, 
plus  a  news  release,  follows : 

National  Foundation  on  the  Akts 

AND  THE  HuMANTTtES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  FeXyrtLory  15, 1^7. 
Hon.  DuawASS  G.  Haix, 
House  0/  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkae  Congressman  Hall  :  I  have  read  your 
remarks  in  the  Evening  Star  about  our  i  rant 
for  the  study  of  strip  cartoons  and  f  am 
writing  to  tell  you  why  we  made  this  gfant. 
Cartoons  and  comic  strips  are  an  Important 
eoiirce  for  history,  particularly  of  the  his- 
tory of  public  thinking  and  public  attloides. 
Cartoons  and  comic  strips  both  have  aa  Im- 
portant effect  Ufxjn  public  thinking,  \^hlch 
they  also  reflect.  In  the  19th  centurj  the 
cartoonists  Involved  In  the  grant  In  question 
developed  an  artistic  shorthand,  so  to  speak, 
which  enabled  them  to  depict  and  ev0n  to 
caricature  persons  and  attitudes,  and  ^hlch 
had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  cartootilsts. 
Both  the  cartoon  and  the  comic  strip  have 


been  of  considerable  Importance  In  th» 
course  of  American  history,  and  they  have 
their  background  In  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. For  example,  the  cartoonist  Nast  ap- 
pears to  b&ve  originated  the  Republican 
elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey.  He 
created  the  Tammany  tiger  and  probably  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  Boss 
Tweed.  More  recently,  attitudes  pictured 
dally  in  such  strips  as  "Little  Orphan  Annie" 
have  been  an  Important  source  of  political 
ideas  and  attitudes  for  the  yoiing,  and  even 
of  those  not  so  young. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  It  Is  Important  that 

we  imderstand  the  background  of  this  sort 

of  popular  art,  not  for  art's  sake,  but  simply 

as  a  way  of  understanding  ourselves  better. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BaSNABT  C.  KKXZfXT. 

Chairman. 


CoNO&xss  or  THX  Unred   States, 

House  or  Rkprbsxntattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  19S7. 
Mr.  Basmabt  C.  Kzxnxt, 
Chairman,  Sational  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Chairman  Kxenet:  Thanks  for 
your  apparently  honest  and  Intense  effort 
of  16  February  1967  to  justify  the  Poiinda- 
tlon'B  grants  for  study  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  comic  strips.  I  still  maintain  my 
position. 

Mr.  Keeney,  I  would  like,  for  the  moment, 
to  grant  that  every  statement  you  make 
about  the  comics  and  cartoonists  Is  true.  I 
readily  aclcnowledge.  In  fact  admire,  the  art 
and  skill  of  the  cartoonist  and  the  comic 
strip  writer.  I  grant  that  the  political  car- 
toonist has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  his- 
tory. I  even  deplore  the  fact  that  comic 
strips  have  not  had  even  greater  Impact.  If 
more  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  read 
Dick  Tracy  regularly,  and  became  aware  of 
the  grovrlng  crime  rate  In  America,  perhaps 
we  would  not  have  had  some  of  the  decisions 
which  have  created  such  a  fioiirlshlng  cli- 
mate for  the  rising  crime  rate. 

But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  using 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  comic  strips  at  a  time  of  severe  strains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  deficit  spending  and 
inflation?  What  possible  benefit  can  accrue 
to  the  taxpayer  from  such  a  study?  Why 
does  the  University  of  California  not  apply 
to  a  private  Foundation  for  f\inds  with 
which  to  make  such  a  study?  Has  It  tried 
the  CIA?  How  can  you  justify  this,  and  other 
grants  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  is  asking  taxpayers  to  dig 
deeper  in  their  pockets  and  approve  another 
increase  in  Federal  taxes?  Where  Is  yoiir 
sense  of  priority  and  need? 

It  would  also  seem  to  me  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Instead  of  wasting  such 
funds  on  a  study  of  comic  strips,  might  do  a 
greater  service  for  both  itself  and  the  na- 
tion, by  making  a  study  of  what  happens 
when  a  great  University  txirns  Its  campus 
over  to  non-students  who  then  use  It  as  a 
seed  bed  for  riots.  Insurrection  and  antl- 
Vletnam  demonstrations.  Now  there's  one 
research  project  that  might  well  be  worth 
the  effort. 

Sincerely, 

DtTBWABD  O.  HaU., 

Member  of  Congress. 

This  Webx  in  Washington 

(Prom  the  office  of  Congressman  Durward  O. 

Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri) 

Just  a  little  over  one  month  from  now, 
millions  of  Americans  will  go  through  the 
annual  ordeal  of  filling  out  their  Income  tax 
forms.  Many  will  be  shocked,  angry  and  dis- 
tressed to  find  they  still  owe  Uncle  Sam  a 
whopping  amount  of  money  even  after  a 
year's  withholding. 

Most  taxpayers  will  acknowledge  the  need 
for  revenues  to  meet  heavy  defense  expendi- 
tures and  a  host  of  other  expenses  of  govern- 


ment. The  chances  are  they  would  be  even 
more  ahocked,  angry,  and  distressed.  If  they 
know  how  the  Federal  Government  insists  on 
frittering  away  their  money  on  some  ques- 
tionable and  even  ridiculous  research  proj- 
ects. 

A  week  ago,  I  pointed  out  th&t  the  tax- 
erupported  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  had  awarded  a  grant  of 
$8,789  to  the  University  of  California  for  a 
study  of  comic  strips.  The  grant  was  one  of 
50,  whose  combined  total  was  just  under  one 
million  dollars. 

In  challenging  approval  of  this  grant,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  said  the  "credibil- 
ity gap"  will  continue  to  widen  until  this 
Administration  learns  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  utter  nonsense, 
when  It  comes  to  spending  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  in  time  of  war  and  severe  strain  on 
the  Federal  Treasxiry. 

Apparently  my  criticism  of  the  comic  book 
g^ant  "rubbed  a  raw  nerve,"  at  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Its 
National  Chairman,  Bamaby  C.  Keeney. 
Chairman  Keeney  proceeded  to  tell  me  why 
this  grant  for  the  study  of  comic  strips  was 
so  Important  to  the  survival  of  the  nation. 

"Cartoons  and  comic  strips,"  he  said,  "are 
an  Important  source  for  history  particularly 
the  history  of  public  thinking  and  public 
attitudes  .  . .  the  comic  strip  has  been  of  con- 
siderable importance  In  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can history  .  .  .  attitudes  plctvired  daily 
in  such  strips  as  Little  Orphan  Annie,"  be 
admonishes,  "have  been  an  important  source 
of  poUtlcal  ideas  and  attitudes  for  the  young, 
and  even  of  those  not  so  young." 

In  fact  about  the  only  thing  left  unsaid  In 
Chairman  Keeney's  letter  Is  whether  or  not 
the  comic  strips  are  such  a  vital  part  of 
American  policy  that  they  too  have  been  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  CIA. 

Chairman  Keeney  concludes  that  "it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  background 
of  this  sort  of  popular  art,  not  for  art's  sake 
but  simply  as  a  way  of  understanding  our- 
selves better." 

Of  course  the  Chairman  misses  the  whole 
point  of  my  criticism.  I  readily  acknowl- 
edge. In  fact  admire,  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
cartoonist  and  the  comic  strip  writer.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  the  political  cartoonist  In 
America  has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  his- 
tory I  In  some  cases  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
comic  strips  have  not  had  as  much  Impact 
as  they  perhaps  should.  Maybe  if  more 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  read  Dick 
Tracy  and  became  aware  of  the  growing 
crime  rate  in  America  we  would  not  have 
had  some  of  the  decisions  that  have  been 
giving  crime  such  an  attractive  climate  In 
which  to  grow. 

But,  what  has  all  this  to  do,  with  using  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  to  compUe  a  history  of 
the  comic  strips?  What  possible  benefit  can 
accrue  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  from 
such  a  study,  or  other  studies  of  a  similar 
nature  such  as  $11,000  for  a  social  history  of 
French  medicine  from  1789-1815,  and  an- 
other grant  for  $28,000  to  study  changing 
patterns  of  Moslem  family  life? 

Government  subsidized  research  and  de- 
velopment has  multiplied  five  times  In  the 
last  ten  years,  and  now  totals  16  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — exceeding  even  the  14  billion 
dollar  Interest,  paid  on  the  public  debt. 

Most  assuredly  there  may  be  problem  areas 
In  American  life  today  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration  In  the  field  of  federal  research. 
But  It  would  seem  to  me,  for  example,  that 
the  University  of  California,  Instead  of  wast- 
ing such  funds  on  a  study  of  comic  strip 
history,  might  do  a  greater  service  for  both 
Itself  and  the  nation,  by  making  a  study  of 
what  happens  when  a  great  university  ttims 
Its  campus  over  to  nonstudents,  who  then 
use  It  as  seed  bed  for  riot,  Insurrection  and 
antl-Vletnam  demonstrations.  Now  there's 
a  research  project  that  might  well  be  worth 
the  effort. 
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Progress  Under  the  EdncatioBal  Telerision 
Facilities  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  President  Johnson  made  some  impor- 
tant statements  about  noncommercial 
broadcasting  in  his  educational  message. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  which  began  op- 
eration in  May  1963  and  expires  this  year. 
Frankly,  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  surprising  re- 
sults from  the  incentives  it  has  been 
providing. 

When  the  last  grant  has  been  made, 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  178  educa- 
tional television  stations  now  on  the  air 
or  imder  construction  will  have  received 
financial  help  imder  this  act.  The  num- 
l)er  of  educational  television  stations  in 
America  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  first  grant  was  made  in  August  of 
1963.  These  grants  have  gone  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
used  for  the  activation  and  expansion  of 
educational  television  stations  in  45 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  expected  that  the 
$32  million  will  assist  the  start  of  93  new 
stations  and  will  go  to  the  expansion  or 
improvement  of  69  existing  stations. 
Over  50  million  persons  now  have  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  television  who  did 
not  liave  it  in  May  1963.  Furthermore 
these  grants  have  provided  an  estimated 
69  million  persons  with  improved  educa- 
tional television  reception. 

The  States  are  moving  steadily  toward 
statewide  systems  of  educational  televi- 
sion broadcasting.  Before  this  act  no 
State  had  more  than  six  stations.  Today 
seven  States  have  seven  or  more  educa- 
tional television  stations  in  operation  or 
under  construction.  The  number  of 
States  affected  at  least  in  part  by  net- 
work interconnection  systems  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  has  tripled. 
The  development  of  statewide  educa- 
tional television  systems  in  each  of  the 
States  is  essential  if  the  knowledge  needs 
of  all  of  the  people  are  to  be  served  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  and  with  some  degree 
of  equity. 

There  has  been  a  growing  momentum 
in  the  growth  of  educational  television 
facilities  as  a  result  of  Federal  support. 
During  fiscal  year  1964  approximately  $5 
million  was  obligated,  the  next  year  was 
the  same,  but  in  1966  nearly  $13  million 
was  granted,  and  this  year  the  approxi- 
mately $9  million  remaining  available 
under  the  authorization  is  expected  to 
be  distributed  well  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  With  Federal  support  edu- 
cational television  will  someday  cover 
the  country,  or  essential  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  reserved  632  channels  to 
assure  nationwide  coverage.   The  activa- 


tion of  this  number  of  channels  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  one  educa- 
tional television  broadcast  signal  in 
nearly  every  part  of  our  country,  and 
that  in  the  40  msjor  centers  of  pop- 
ulation there  would  be  two  signals. 
Even  at  the  present  rate  of  construction 
the  goal  of  nationwide  educational  tele- 
vision will  take  over  20  years. 

President  Johnson  placed  great  stress 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  In  his  education 
message  last  week.  It  is  important  that 
this  important  growth  should  continue, 
and  if  anything,  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
than  in  the  past. 

The  real  test  of  the  worth  of  educa- 
tional television  is  in  what  the  station 
provides  by  way  of  programs — It  is  the 
programs  which  provide  the  benefits  to 
people.  These  educational  television 
stations  have  not  had  the  operating 
funds  to  make  possible  the  best  In  pro- 
grams. For  this  reason  the  idea  of  an 
independent  nonprofit  corporati<m  for 
public  television  deserves  the  close  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

The  airwaves  represent  a  vital — and 
limited — resource  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  altogether  proper  that 
it  be  used  to  extend  and  improve  indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act  runs  out  on  July  1.  It  is  important 
that  we  give  immediate  attention  to 
educational  television  in  order  that  the 
present  rate  of  progress  under  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  is  not  slowed  or  tem- 
porarily stopped. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  phases  of  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities be  kept  off  the  air.  I  had  heard 
instances  where  some  educational  tele- 
vision stations  have  slanted  editorials, 
stories,  or  Individual  views — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  individuals  or  parties — 
and  this  Is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  a  fright- 
ening possibility.  This  aspect  should 
be  examined  or  Investigated  to  be  sure 
that  any  educational  television  programs 
are  nonpartisan. 


Antiboycott  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  antiboycott  amend- 
ment to  the  1965  Export  Control  Act. 

The  original  amendment  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  protect  U.S-  busi- 
nesses from  the  Arab  boycott  against 
firms  dealing  with  Israel.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  growing  evidence  that  large  and 
small  American  businesses  alike  are  still 
adversely  affected  by  the  Arab  boycotts. 
Consequently,  I  'eel  it  to  be  appropriate 
that  Congress  undertake  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
determine  what  further  legislation  may 


be  needed  to  protect  our  commercial 
interests. 


The  100th  AmuTersary  of  U^.  Office 
of  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CAI.IFOXNI4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  I  do  not 
think  it  inappropriate  at  this  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  a  bit  on  the  great  con- 
tributions which  this  century-old  agency 
has  made  to  the  country  which  it  serves. 
Today  the  office  is  a  vigorous  agency 
lodged  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  employs 
some  2,500  dedicated  people.  It  is  ad- 
ministering educational  programs  which 
in  the  last  academic  year  totaled  some 
$3.3  billion  and  which  this  year  total 
some  $3.9  billion.  It  is  taking  a  leading 
and  constructive  role  in  the  great  educa- 
tional explosion  which  is  now  and  has 
been  beneficially  shsiklng  up  this  coun- 
try since  1958. 

History  reveals,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  was  not  always  as 
highly  regarded  as  it  is  today.  And  It 
reveals  further  that  were  it  not  for  some 
farsighted  men,  one  of  them  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  who  later  became 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
would  not  today  be  in  existence  a  UJS. 
Office  of  Education  celebrating  its 
Centennial. 

Agitation  among  our  people  for  a 
central  educational  agency  designed  to 
serve  the  local  school  systems  of  this 
great  country  actually  began  in  the  late 
1830's  when  Henry  Barnard,  subse- 
quently the  first  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  agency  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  statistics  relating 
to  education  throughout  the  country. 
Although  some  information  of  this  sort 
was  subsequently  culled  from  the  census 
of  1840,  agitation  for  a  special  agency 
to  handle  this  problem  continued 
through  the  1840's  and  1850's.  This  agi- 
tation is  not  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  were  the  years  when  the 
rise  of  the  American  public  school  system 
as  we  know  it  today  was  taking  place. 

After  the  Civil  War,  efforts  for  such  an 
agency  finally  bore  fruit  when  Repre- 
sentative James  A,  Garfield  early  in  1866 
introduced  In  the  House  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Education 
to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
catlDn.  Garfield's  bill  was  the  result  of 
a  memorial  to  Congress  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  prominent  edu- 
cators meeting  in  convention  in  our 
Capital  City  in  February  1866.  After 
rather  stormy  sessions  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  over  its  meaning  and  de- 
sirability, and  the  threat  of  a  veto  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  who  appar- 
ently thought  the  act  was  just  another 


that  IS  wtiy  there  has  l. 
effort  to  discredit  the  Unitet 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnar  i 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mear 
that  the  Senator  from  New 
part  of  this  effort. 

I  would  view  with  concerti 
cessation  of  bombing  at  this 
have  tried  it.    We  have  trietl 
and  again.    It  has  not  worked 
has  not  been  one  molecule 
in    negotiations   manifested 
Vietnara    when    we    have 
bombing. 

I  feel,  rather,  that  the  tlmi 
when  we  should  apply  more 
prcMure.     In  this  way, 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  3,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2, 1967  : 

PrbEKAL    AV1.\TI0N    ADMINISTRATION 

Oen.  wmiam  F.  McKce,  U.a.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, of  Virginia,  to  b«  AdinlnUtrator  of  the 
PadarAl  Avtittton  A<1inlAUtration. 

David  D.  Tbomaa.  of  Vlrgtnia.  to  b«  Deputy 
Administrator  of  tb*  Enteral  AtUUod 
AdnUnlatratlon . 


tJ.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  E.  Davis,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  t^p  '•prm  of  4  years. 

Elmer  J.  Hardegree,  of  Georgia,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  year? 

William  P.  Ualchow.  of  Minnesota,  to  b« 
US.  marshal  for  tb*  district  of  Mlnnesou 
for  tb«  t*nn  of  4  y«us 
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10  QiscusB  methods  of  Improving  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
management  team. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  impor- 
tance of  electronic  data  processing  in  the 
Oovemment  and  the  great  potential  it 
affords  to  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  the  legislature,  I  am, 
under  unanimous  consent,  inserting  my 
remarks  in  order  to  make  them  available 
to  my  colleagues  who,  I  believe,  will  find 
them^f  iiiterest: 

Thb  Rolb  of  Electkokic  Data  Pbocessiwo 
in  oovehnmcnt  management 

rsur  ye«ra  Mn>  I  latroduoMl  '.cgUlaUon 
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iroduced  into  Federal  maHagcrJEht 
nlquee  which  can  aubstantlally  Improve  Uio 
way  we  do  things  and  substantially  reduce 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  what  we  do. 

Of  fundamental  Importance  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  advanced  system  design  and 
data  processing  techniques  to  the  budgetary 
and  appropriation  cycle.  Our  present 
budgetary  and  appropriation  system  has  been 
subject  to  a  number  of  Improvements. 
This  year,  for  example,  five  departments  and 
agencies  submitted  their  budgets  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  tape.  The  system 
however,  retains  mo"*:  o^  :*.-  old  char?''t.er- 
Istica  and  It  was  in  realization  of  this  that 
the  President  in  August  1965  instituted  the 
new  program  budgeting  concept. 

Program  budgeting,  lupported  by  a  mod- 
ern data  processing  kystom.  will  give  lb* 
Prwldent  snd  the  Congress  aslectivs  control 
o»»r  Pwlcr»I  »«psnditure«  far  beyond  tbs 
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livered to  him  at  breakfast  tbe  n«Bt  mom- 
ing 
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tailed  to  develop  acceptable  cost  accrual  ac- 
counting sy sterna  despite  the  mandate  ot 
Congreas  and  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  the  financial  man- 
agement Improvement  program.  I  say  this 
not  as  criticism  at  thU  time,  but  as  a  fact 
we  must  realize.  Before  the  President  insti- 
tuted program  budgeting  in  August  1965, 
deficiencies  in  agency  accounting  systems 
were  not  so  obvious.  Nor  was  the  need  for 
modern,  eflfectlve  cost-oriented  accounting 
systems  so  great.  But  the  time  has  now 
passed  when  anything  but  the  highest  pri- 
ority can  be  given  to  agency  accounting  sys- 
tem Improvement. 
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this     more     efficient     budget 
system,   with   an   accurate   data 
lems   confronting   ail    levels   of 
can  be  simulated  and  the  resillts 
the   other   Informational    crlter  la 
ally  used  In  the  declslon-maklni ; 
this  area,  the  Increases  In  Gov 
clency  will  be  formidable. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not 
my  estimate  of  savings  Is 
the  next  4  to  6  years,  a  slgnl^cant 
of    additional   funds    to    meet 
needs  of  this  Nation  must  be 
our  present  budget.    We  must 
nonessential    expendltvire    that 
every   possible   means   so    that 
can   be   applied   In   our  contini^ng 
for  freedc«n  In  the  world  and 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance 
esslng  gives  us  the  means  to  accomplish 
result.    We  must  get  on  with 
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A  Defense  of  the  Comic  Strip  Study  by  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMfVRKS 


HON.  DURWARD  G. 


OF    MISSOUM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  2, 


HALL 


REPRESE  MTATIVES 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  k  few  weeks 
ago.  I  Issued  a  strong  criticism  of  a 
Johnson  administration  grint  to  the 
University  of  California  fori  a  study  of 
comic  strips.  I  asked  "woulci  you  beUeve 
a  comic  book  that  cost  $8,789P" 

Apparently  my  criticism  rubbed  a  raw 
nerve  over  at  the  National  Fo|indation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  I  received 
a  letter  from  National  Chalrmian  Bamaby 
C.  Keeney,  who  proceeded,  with  great 
vigor,  to  tell  me  why  this  grant  for  the 
study  of  comic  strips  was  so  important  to 
the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  B.  Keeney  said 
nothing  to  change  my  positiori,  nor  am  I 
sure  that  my  arguments  will  cause  him 
to  change  his.  But  at  least  we  have 
established  a  dialog,  and  perhaps  he  will 
accept  the  compromise  suggestion  that 
the  University  of  California  study  instead 
what  happens  when  a  great  university 
allows  its  campus  to  be  tal<en  over  by 
nonstudents  for  demonstrations.  Chair- 
man B.  Keeney's  letter  and  nky  response, 
plus  a  news  release,  follows : 

National  Foundation  on  tj^e  Abts 
AND  thb  HuMANrms. 
WashiTii/ton.  DC,  February  15, 1967. 

Hon.  DuRWABD  G.  Hall, 
Hcruje  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hall  :  I  hi  ve  read  your 
remarks  in  the  Evening  Star  ab<  ut  our  grant 
for  the  study  of  strip  cartoons  and  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  why  we  matJe  this  grant. 
Cartoons  and  comic  strips  are  in  Important 
■ource  for  history,  particularly  of  the  his- 
tory of  public  thinking  and  put  lie  attitudes. 
Cartoons  and  comic  strips  both  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  public  thinking,  which 
they  also  reflect.  In  the  19th  centxiry  the 
cartoonists  Involved  In  the  grant  'h  question 
developed  an  artistic  shorthand^  so  to  si>eak, 
which  enabled  them  to  depict  and  even  to 
caricature  persons  and  attitudes,  and  which 
had  a  great  effect  on  subsequent  cartoonists. 
Both  the  cartoon  and  the  comic  strip  have 


been  of  considerable  importance  In  the 
course  of  American  history,  and  they  have 
their  background  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. For  example,  the  cartoonist  Nast  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  the  Republican 
elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey.  He 
created  the  Tammany  tiger  and  probably  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  Boss 
Tweed.  More  recently,  attitudes  pictured 
daily  in  such  stripe  as  "Little  Orphan  Annie" 
have  been  an  important  source  of  political 
Ideas  and  attitudes  for  the  young,  and  even 
of  those  not  so  young. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  Important  that 

we  understand  the  background  of  this  sort 

of  popular  art.  not  for  art's  sake,  but  simply 

as  a  way  of  understanding  ourselves  better. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Babnabt  C.  Keenet, 

Chairman. 

Congress  or  the  Unh-ed  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  28,  1967. 
Mr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeket. 

Chairman,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Chairman  Keenet;  Thanks  for 
your  apparently  honest  and  Intense  effort 
of  15  February  1967  to  Justify  the  Founda- 
tion's grants  for  study  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  comic  strips.  I  still  maintain  my 
position. 

Mr.  Keeney,  I  would  like,  for  the  moment, 
to  grant  that  every  statement  you  make 
about  the  comics  and  cartoonists  Is  true.  I 
readily  acknowledge,  in  fact  admire,  the  art 
and  skill  of  the  cartoonist  and  the  comic 
strip  writer.  I  grant  that  the  political  car- 
toonist has  had  a  significant  impact  on  his- 
tory. I  even  deplore  the  fact  that  comic 
strips  have  not  had  even  greater  impact.  If 
more  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  read 
Dick  Tracy  regularly,  and  became  aware  of 
the  growing  crime  rate  In  America,  perhaps 
we  would  not  have  had  some  of  the  decisions 
which  have  created  such  a  flourishing  cli- 
mate for  the  rising  crime  rate. 

But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  using 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  comic  strips  at  a  time  of  severe  strains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  deficit  spending  and 
inflation?  What  possible  benefit  can  accrue 
to  the  taxpayer  from  such  a  study?  Why 
does  the  University  of  California  not  apply 
to  a  private  Foundation  for  funds  with 
which  to  make  such  a  study?  Has  it  tried 
the  CIA?  How  can  you  justify  this,  and  other 
grants  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  is  asking  taxpayers  to  dig 
deeper  in  their  pockets  and  approve  another 
increase  in  Federal  taxes?  Where  is  your 
sense  of  priority  and  need? 

It  would  also  seem  to  me  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Instead  of  wasting  such 
funds  on  a  study  of  comic  stripe,  might  do  a 
greater  service  for  both  Itself  and  the  na- 
tion, by  making  a  study  of  what  happens 
when  a  great  University  turns  Its  campus 
over  to  non-students  who  then  use  it  as  a 
seed  bed  for  riots,  insurrection  and  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstrations.  Now  there's  one 
research  project  that  might  well  be  worth 
the  effort. 

Sincerely, 

DtTRWARD  O.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 


This  Wexk  in  Washington 

(From  the  office  of  Congressman  Duhward  O. 

Hall,  Republican,  of  Mlssotirl) 

Just  a  little  over  one  month  from  now, 
millions  of  Americans  will  go  through  the 
annual  ordeal  of  filling  out  their  income  tax 
forms.  Many  will  be  shocked,  angry  and  dis- 
tressed to  find  they  stUI  owe  Uncle  Sam  a 
whopping  amount  of  money  even  after  a 
year's  withholding. 

Most  taxpayers  will  acknowledge  the  need 
for  revenues  to  meet  heavy  defense  expendi- 
tures and  a  host  of  other  expenses  of  govern- 


ment. The  chances  are  they  would  be  even 
more  shocked,  angry,  and  distressed,  if  they 
know  how  the  Federal  Government  insists  on 
frittering  away  their  money  on  some  ques- 
tionable and  even  ridiculous  research  pro]- 
ects. 

A  week  ago,  I  pointed  out  that  the  tax- 
supported  National  Foundation  on  the  An* 
and  Humanities  had  awarded  a  grant  of 
$8,789  to  the  University  of  California  lor  a 
study  of  comic  strips.  The  grant  was  one  oj 
50,  whose  combined  total  was  Just  under  one 
million  dollars. 

In  challenging  approval  of  this  grant,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  said  the  "credibll- 
Ity  gap"  will  continue  to  widen  until  this 
Administration  learns  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  utter  nonsense. 
when  it  comes  to  spending  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  in  time  of  war  and  severe  strain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Apparently  my  criticism  of  the  comic  book 
grant  "rubbed  a  raw  nerve."  at  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  its 
National  Chairman,  Barnaby  C.  Keeney. 
Chairman  Keeney  proceeded  to  tell  me  why 
this  grant  for  the  study  of  comic  strips  was 
so  Important  to  the  survival  of  the  nation. 

"Cartoons  and  comic  strips,"  he  said,  "are 
an  important  source  for  history  particularly 
the  history  of  public  thinking  and  public 
attitudes  .  .  .  the  comic  strip  has  been  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can  history  .  .  .  attitudes  pictured  dally 
in  such  strips  as  Little  Orphan  Annie."  he 
admonishes,  "have  been  an  important  source 
of  political  ideas  and  attitudes  for  the  young, 
and  even  of  those  not  so  young." 

In  fact  about  the  only  thing  left  unsaid  In 
Chairman  Keeney's  letter  Is  whether  or  not 
the  comic  strips  are  such  a  vital  part  of 
American  policy  that  they  too  have  been  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  CIA. 

Chairman  Keeney  concludes  that  "It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  background 
of  this  sort  of  popular  art,  not  for  art's  sake 
but  simply  as  a  way  of  understanding  our- 
selves better." 

Of  course  the  Chairman  misses  the  whole 
point  of  my  criticism.  I  readily  acknowl- 
edge, in  fact  admire,  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
cartoonist  and  the  comic  strip  writer.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  the  political  cartoonist  In 
America  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  his- 
tory! In  some  cases  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
comic  strips  have  not  had  as  much  impact 
as  they  perhaps  should.  Maybe  if  more 
Memt>ers  of  the  Supreme  Court  read  Dick 
Tracy  and  became  aware  of  the  growing 
crime  rate  In  America  we  would  not  have 
had  some  of  the  decisions  that  have  been 
giving  crime  eruch  an  attractive  climate  In 
which  to  grow. 

But,  what  has  all  this  to  do,  with  using  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  to  compile  a  history  of 
the  comic  strips?  What  possible  benefit  can 
accrue  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  from 
such  a  study,  or  other  studies  of  a  similar 
nature  such  as  $11,000  for  a  social  history  of 
French  medicine  from  1789-1815,  and  an- 
other grant  for  $28,000  to  study  changing 
patterns  of  Moslem  family  life? 

Government  subsidized  research  and  de- 
velopment has  multiplied  five  times  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  now  totals  16  billion  dol- 
lars a  year — exceeding  even  the  14  bUlion 
dollar  interest,  paid  on  the  public  debt. 

Most  assuredly  there  may  be  problem  areas 
in  American  life  today  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration  in  the  field  of  federal  research 
But  it  would  seem  to  me,  for  example,  that 
the  University  of  California.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing such  funds  on  a  study  of  comic  strip 
history,  might  do  a  greater  service  for  both 
itself  and  the  nation,  by  making  a  study  of 
what  happens  when  a  great  university  turns 
Its  campus  over  to  nonstudents,  who  then 
use  It  as  seed  bed  for  riot,  insurrection  and 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations.  Now  there's 
a  research  project  that  might  well  be  worth 
the  effort. 
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Progress  Under  the  Edacational  Television 
Facilities  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2,  1967 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  President  Johnson  made  some  impor- 
tant statements  about  noncommercial 
broadcasting  in  his  educational  message. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  which  began  op- 
eration in  May  1963  and  expires  this  year. 
Frankly.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  surprising  re- 
sults from  the  incentives  it  has  been 
providing. 

When  the  last  grant  has  been  made, 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  178  educa- 
tional television  stations  now  on  the  air 
or  under  construction  will  have  received 
financial  help  under  this  act.  The  num- 
ber of  educational  television  stations  in 
America  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  first  grant  was  made  in  August  of 
1963.  These  grants  have  gone  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been 
used  for  the  activation  and  expansion  of 
educational  television  stations  in  45 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  expected  that  the 
$32  miUion  will  assist  the  start  of  93  new 
stations  and  will  go  to  the  expansion  or 
improvement  of  69  existing  stations. 
Over  50  million  persons  now  have  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  television  who  did 
not  have  it  in  May  1963.  Furthermore 
these  grants  have  provided  an  estimated 
69  million  persons  with  improved  educa- 
tional television  reception. 

The  States  are  moving  steadily  toward 
statewide  systems  of  educational  televi- 
sion broadcasting.  Before  this  act  no 
State  had  more  than  six  stations.  Today 
seven  States  have  seven  or  more  educa- 
tional television  stations  in  operation  or 
under  construction.  The  number  of 
States  affected  at  least  in  part  by  net- 
work interconnection  systems  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  has  tripled. 
The  development  of  statewide  educa- 
tional television  systems  in  each  of  the 
States  is  essential  if  the  knowledge  needs 
of  all  of  the  people  are  to  be  served  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  and  with  some  degree 
of  equity. 

There  has  been  a  growing  momentum 
In  the  growth  of  educational  television 
facilities  as  a  result  of  Federal  supiKjrt. 
During  fiscal  year  1964  approximately  $5 
million  was  obligated,  the  next  year  was 
the  same,  but  in  1966  nearly  $13  mUllon 
was  granted,  and  this  year  the  approxi- 
mately $9  million  remaining  available 
under  the  authorization  is  expected  to 
be  distributed  well  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  With  Federal  support  edu- 
cational television  will  someday  cover 
the  country,  or  essential  sections  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  reserved  632  channels  to 
assure  nationwide  coverage.    The  activa- 


tion of  this  number  of  channels  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  one  educa- 
tional television  broadcast  signal  in 
nearly  every  part  of  our  country,  and 
that  in  the  40  major  centers  of  pop- 
ulation there  would  be  two  signals. 
E>ven  at  the  present  rate  of  construction 
the  goal  of  nationwide  educational  tele- 
vision will  take  over  20  years. 

President  Johnson  placed  great  stress 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  In  his  education 
message  last  week.  It  is  Important  that 
this  important  growth  should  continue, 
and  if  anything,  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
than  in  the  past. 

The  real  test  of  the  worth  of  educa- 
tional television  is  in  what  the  station 
provides  by  way  of  progrsuns — it  is  the 
programs  which  provide  the  benefits  to 
people.  These  educational  television 
stations  have  not  had  the  operating 
funds  to  make  possible  the  best  in  pro- 
grams. For  this  reason  the  idea  of  an 
independent  nonprofit  corporation  for 
public  television  deserves  the  close  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

The  airw^aves  represent  a  vital — and 
limited — resource  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  altogether  proper  that 
it  be  used  to  extend  and  improve  indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

The  Educational  Television  Facilities 
Act  runs  out  on  July  1.  It  is  important 
that  we  give  immediate  attention  to 
educational  television  in  order  that  the 
present  rate  of  progress  imder  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  is  not  slowed  or  tem- 
porarily stopped. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  phases  of  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities be  kept  off  the  air.  I  had  heard 
instances  where  some  educational  tele- 
vision stations  have  slanted  editorials, 
stories,  or  individual  views — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  individuals  or  parties — 
and  this  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  a  fright- 
ening possibility.  This  aspect  should 
be  exsonined  or  investigated  to  be  sure 
that  any  educational  television  programs 
are  nonpartisan. 


be  needed   to  protect  our  commercial 
interests. 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  U.S.  Office 
of  Education 


Antiboycott  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  antiboycott  amend- 
ment to  the  1965  Export  Control  Act. 

The  original  amendment  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  protect  U.S.  busi- 
nesses from  the  Arab  boycott  against 
firms  dealing  with  Israel.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  growing  evidence  that  large  end 
small  American  businesses  alike  are  still 
adversely  affected  by  the  Arab  boycotts. 
Consequently,  I  feel  It  to  be  appropriate 
that  Congress  undertake  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
determine  what  further  legislation  may 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  I  do  not 
think  it  inappropriate  at  this  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  a  bit  on  the  great  con- 
tributions which  tills  century-old  agency 
has  made  to  the  country  which  it  serves. 
Today  the  office  is  a  vigorous  agency 
lodged  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  employs 
some  2,500  dedicated  people.  It  is  ad- 
ministering educational  programs  which 
in  the  last  academic  year  totaled  some 
$3.3  billion  and  which  this  year  total 
some  $3.9  bUUon.  It  is  taking  a  leading 
and  constructive  role  in  the  great  educa- 
tional explosion  wtiich  is  now  and  has 
been  beneficially  shaking  up  this  coun- 
try since  1958. 

History  reveals,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  was  not  always  as 
highly  regarded  as  it  is  today.  And  it 
reveals  furtiier  that  were  it  not  for  some 
farsighted  men,  one  of  them  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  who  later  l)ecame 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
would  not  today  be  in  existence  a  XJS. 
Office  of  Education  celebrating  its 
Centennial. 

Agitation  among  our  people  for  a 
central  educational  agency  designed  to 
serve  the  local  school  systems  of  this 
great  country  actually  began  in  the  late 
1830's  when  Henry  Barnard,  subse- 
quently the  first  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  agency  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  statistics  relating 
to  education  throughout  the  ooimtry. 
Although  some  information  of  tills  sort 
was  subsequently  culled  from  the  census 
of  1840,  agitation  for  a  special  agency 
to  handle  this  problem  continued 
through  the  1840's  and  1850's.  This  agi- 
tation is  not  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  were  the  years  when  the 
rise  of  the  American  public  school  system 
as  we  know  it  today  was  taking  place. 

After  the  Civil  War,  efforts  for  such  an 
agency  finally  bore  fruit  when  Repre- 
sentative James  A.  Garfield  early  in  1866 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Education 
to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  headed  by  a  CommLssioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Garfield's  bill  was  the  result  of 
a  memorial  to  Congress  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  prominent  edu- 
cators meeting  in  convention  in  our 
Capital  City  in  February  1866.  After 
rather  stormy  sessions  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  over  its  meaning  and  de- 
sirability, and  the  threat  of  a  veto  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  who  appar- 
ently thought  the  act  was  just  another 
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one  of  the  "radical"  reco  istruction 
schemes,  the  bill  was  signed  ii  ito  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  March   I,  1867. 

Over  the  hundred  years  since  then, 
the  OflQce  has  served  this  country  well 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  i  n  all  can- 
dor, Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
and  Its  Congress  have  not  alvays  paid 
enough  attention  to  the  alaming  facts 
and  problems  concerning  the  status  of 
American  education  which  tqe  diligent 
efforts  of  the  Office  laid  bare,  i 

The  mldfiftles,  however,  I  brought 
home  to  many,  if  not  all,  Americans  the 
vital  necessity  of  quality  eduration  for 
all  Americans  both  for  ourj  domestic 
well  being  and  worldwide  pofeture  and 
strength.  The  Office  has  psponded 
magnificently  to  that  challenge,  begin- 
ning in  1958  with  its  administration  of 
crucial  parts  of  the  mammotti  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  culminatir^g  in  1965 
with  the  administration  of  two  land- 
mark pieces  of  educational  legislation, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
that  same  year.  Moreover,  the  passage 
in  1964  of  the  Civil  Rights  J^ct  placed 
upon  the  Office  the  delicate  yeti  just  duty 
of  seeing  that  no  American  should  be 
denied  his  just  share  of  Federiil  moneys 
for  education  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin.  The  Office  of  Education 
has,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  task  forcefully,  yet 
prudently.  i 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  qf  my  re- 
marks the  Office  is  today  takii^g  a  lead- 
ing role  in  helping  the  seveijal  States 
of  this  great  country  themsplves  put 
their  educational  houses  in  drder.  In 
doing  this  the  Office  is  full^ling  the 
mandate  granted  to  it  100  years  ago  this 
year.  May  the  next  hundred  years  see 
it  continue  Its  Invaluable  contributloris 
to  the  well  being  of  this  Nation. 


Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Naiareth 
Mark  75th  Anniversary  in  Archdiocese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA]|KS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBEKG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTJATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  19s7 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  was  recentlV  reached 
in  my  district,  and  in  the  city  jof  Phila- 
delphia at  large,  which  I  think  wery  much 
deserves  mention  before  this  House. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  a  repiarkable 
order  came  to  our  city  and  begbn  work- 
ing to  improve  and  contribute  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  to  the  lives  of  tte  people 
who  live  there.  I 

I  refer  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Hoiy  Family 
of  Nazareth,  who  established  [the  first 
mission  in  the  archdiocese  of  [Philadel- 
phia In  1892.  The  first  sistei^  of  this 
order  arrived  in  this  countrt  shortly 
after  the  Catholic  Church  was  committed 
to  found  and  maintain  schools  J 

Prom  the  first  four  sisters  who  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  1892  Ito  found 
a  single  school,  these  wonderiul  ladles 


now  staff  Holy  Family  College  and  Naz- 
areth Academy,  Nazareth  Hospital,  nurs- 
ing homes  and  eight  parish  schools  in 
the  area. 

Very  Rev.  Mother  Neomlsia  Rutkow- 
ska,  a  Philadelphian,  now  is  superior 
general  of  the  entire  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth  is  very 
well  told  in  an  article  which  appeared 
February  24  in  the  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times  of  Philadelphia. 


Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  finds  the  Nation 
deeply  committed  to  a  far-reaching  re- 
evaluatlon  and  modernization  of  our  sys- 
tem of  schooling. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  agency 
which  administers  our  Federal  educa- 
tional effort  comes  at  a  time  of  virtual 
revolution  in  the  field — a  revolution  of 
method,  outlook,  and  technology — In 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
assigned  a  major  role. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  revolution  stops  far  short  of  any 
Intention  to  alter  the  basic  State  and 
local  control  of  school  administration. 
Even  though  It  will  spend  an  estimated 
$4  billion  on  education  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
mains a  junior  partner  to  the  States  and 
their  local  school  authorities. 

Yet,  through  its  sponsorship  of  experi- 
mentation In  education,  through  its  as- 
sistance of  school  and  college  construc- 
tion, through  its  programs  of  financial 
aid  to  students,  teachers,  and  research- 
ers at  all  levels,  the  Federal  Government 
is  serving  as  a  central  conduit  of  edu- 
cational Improvement  that  can  be 
tapped  by  the  States  and  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

Most  of  this  activity  stems  from  recent 
legislation,  enacted  in  response  to  na- 
tional policy  that  says  our  schools  must 
bear  a  social  responsibility  far  beyond 
the  relatively  simple  tasks  assigned  them 
100  years  ago.  This  policy,  as  spelled  out 
in  24  major  education  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  last  3  years,  charges 
our  schoolmen  with  two  jobs.  One  is  to 
construct  a  true  road  toward  universally 
equal  educational  opportimity.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  general. 

By  these  means,  we  hope  to  erase  those 
areas  of  poverty  and  deprivation  that  ex- 
ist in  a  generally  prosperous  society.  We 
will  bring  everyone  within  reach  of  a 
dignified  and  fulfilling  life. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  focus 
on  education  is  a  relatively  recent  one. 

Federal  efforts  In  the  field  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  the  modern  age  In  1958, 
with  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act.  Although  Federal  as- 
sistance to  education  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  and  beyond,  its 
thrust  for  decades  had  been  primarily  in 
auxiliary  areas,  such  as  the  gathering  of 
statistics,  and  in  temporary  programs, 
such  as  those  of  special  training  In  time 
of  war  or  depression. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
had  as  its  aim  the  strengthening  of  weak 
spots  in  education  through  a  multi- 
faceted  system  of  aid.  Significantly,  the 
Office  of  Education  undertook  a  major 
Internal  reorganization  to  meet  the  new 
and  expanded  duties  assigned  to  it  by 
NDEA  and  later  education  legislation. 

This  pattern  of  fiexible  adaption  to 
new  demands  has  been  a  highly  signif- 
icant feature  of  recent  administration  of 
our  Federal  education  policy. 

It  was  repeated  in  1964,  after  passage 
of  major  legislation  In  the  fields  of  the 
health  professions,  vocational  education, 
manpower  development  and  training, 
and  library  services  and  construction. 

Administrative  response  to  congres- 
sional emphasis  on  education  came  even 
more  swiftly  upon  passage  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  This  legislative  breakthrough 
enacted  the  first  modern  program  of  gen- 
eral assistance  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Upon  signing  the  bill,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  a  task  force  in 
education.  He  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  basic 
aims  of  the  task  force's  recommendations 
were  to  permit  a  coordinated  approach 
to  administration  of  existing  programs 
and  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  new 
programs. 

The  result  has  been  a  clear  and  effec- 
tive assignment  of  functions  by  level  of 
education  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  allows  the  fullest  concentra- 
tion of  effort  on  each  component  of  the 
Federal  program  of  assistance.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Office  has  established  a 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped in  quick  response  to  congression- 
al mandates  for  greater  activity  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Education, 
despite  Its  age.  Is  a  place  of  youthful 
spirit  and  dynamic  outlook.  As  such,  it 
mirrors  the  determination  of  the  Nation 
to  remove,  finally  and  forever,  the  final 
obstacles  to  full  and  equitable  use  and 
enjoyment  of  our  national  abundance. 
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Care  and  Treatment  of  Our  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  the  Federal  contribution 
for  veterans'  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
care  to  approximately  the  level  which 
the  original  legislation  was  intended  to 
provide. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reimbursement  is  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  operating  costs  not  to 
exceed  $2.50  a  day  per  patient.  In  the 
past  this  amount  was  sufficient,  but  it  is 
no  longer  true  today.  Currently,  costs 
have  risen  to  over  $6  a  day  r>er  patient 
and  are  continuing  to  rise,  and  at  this 
time  the  ratio  is  42  percent  Federal  and 
58  percent  State.  With  the  rising  num- 
ber of  patients  resulting  from  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars,  the  needs  for 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  will  be  even  great- 
er In  the  coming  years. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  facilities  for  our 
veteraixs  has  fallen  behind  present  re- 
quirements. I  believe  we  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  cost  of  veterans' 
care  has  increased  over  the  years  and 
that  it  is  time  to  bring  the  original  legis- 
lation up  to  date  by  providing  some  relief 
for  the  States  so  that  these  costs  are 
more  equitably  distributed. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In 
State  veterans'  homes. 

My  bill  would  provide  $3.50  for  domi- 
cili£U7  care  per  day,  $5  for  niarslng  home 
care,  and  $10  for  hospital  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans.  This  will  result  In  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  costs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
and  I  hope  will  be  of  some  assistance  In 
alleviating  their  perennial  budgetary 
problems.  I  commend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  prompt  and  early 
passage  of  it. 


SST  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort 
to  develop  interest  and  discussion  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  12,  to  provide  for  private  citi- 
zen financing  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
early  this  year  soliciting  the  views  of  the 
administration.  There  followed  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Schultze,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  which,  I  believe,  we  explored  some  of 
the  features  of  the  measure  and  perhaps 
clarified  some  points  where  misunder- 
standing might  occur.  Believing  that 
this  will  be  of  hiterest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  SST  project,  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  Mr.  Schultze's 
letter  of  February  10.  and  my  reply  of 
February  23,  as  follows : 
ExEcunvi:  Office  op  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Prank  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bow:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  3.  1967,  to  the  Pres- 
ident concerning  your  proposal  for  financing 
the  development  and  production  of  a  com- 


mercial supersonic  transport  airplane.  Your 
bin  would  establish  a  Government-owned 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Supersonic 
Transport  Development  Authority,  which 
would  be  authorized  to  set  up  a  Supersonic 
Transport  Production  Corporation.  The 
former  would  have  authority  to  develop  a 
supersonic  transpmrt  and  the  latter  to  sell 
and  otherwise  exploit  commercially  the  air- 
craft when  It  has  been  developed.  To  fi- 
nance the  development  program  the  STD 
Authority  would  Issue  and  sell  up  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion m  bonds,  notes,  etc.  with  100  percent 
Government  guarantees. 

I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  your  desire  tc 
get  maximum  private  financing  for  this  ven- 
ture. A  preliminary  analysis,  however,  In- 
dicates that  the  specific  plan  you  propose 
has  several  serious  limitations  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  development  of  the  SST.  First, 
there  are  practical  reasons  for  not  separating 
SST  development  from  production  and  sales. 
The  commercial  success  of  the  SST  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  judgments  that  must 
be  made  during  the  development  stage  on 
both  technical  and  economic  problems.  The 
best  way  to  ensure  commercial  success,  there- 
fore. Is  to  put  at  risk  the  profits  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  development  decisions.  Under 
your  proposal  this  necessary  tie  Is  not  made 
m  that  one  organization  would  be  respon- 
sible for  development  and  another  for  pro- 
duction. It  would  be  possible,  for  example, 
for  the  developer  to  profit  through  the  con- 
tractor's fee  even  If  commercial  production 
and  sales  of  the  aircraft  were  never  to  go 
forward.  Assuming  a  successful  outcome, 
moreover,  development  and  production 
phases  of  the  SST  woiUd  be  likely  to  overlap, 
with  the  possible  result  of  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated arrangements  for  financing  non- 
prototype  tooling  and  other  pre-production 
expenses. 

Second,  the  Government  would  be  placed 
In  a  highly  unfavorable  financial  position. 
By  guaranteeing  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  Authority's  bonds,  the  Government 
would  assume  all  the  risk.  The  contractors, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  guaranteed  a 
profit  consisting  of  the  development  fee  paid, 
irrespective  of  the  final  outcome  of  the 
program. 

Third,  In  the  event  the  aircraft  Is  not 
attractive  to  the  airlines,  the  contractors 
need  not  Join  In  forming  the  Corporation 
to  produce  and  sell  the  SST  but  could  settle 
for  their  riskless  profit  (development  fee). 
If  the  program  looks  like  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, the  contractors  could  own  most  of  the 
Production  Corporation  and  reap  monopoly 
profits.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  assume  all  the  risks  of  failure  but 
would  not  share  commensurately  In  the  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  success. 

Under  financing  arrangements  now  being 
considered,  private  Industry,  both  manufac- 
tures and  airlines,  would  share  the  risk  from 
the  beginning  through  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  development  cost  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  share  In  the  financial  rewards 
at  a  level  fully  commensurate  with  Its  share 
of  the  risk.  Through  this  approach.  Incen- 
tives to  succeed  would  be  given  private  In- 
dustry. At  the  same  time,  the  general  public 
would  be  assured  financial  participation  In 
the  program  by  being  enabled  to  purchase 
the  corpyorate  securities  of  the  contractors 
through  established  private  investment 
channels. 

We  appreciate  the  careful  attention  you 
have  given  to  development  of  an  eflBclent 
means  of  financing  this  venture.  At  a  later 
stage  In  the  SST  program  it  might  Indeed  be 
possible  to  switch  to  a  corporate  form  of  fi- 
nancing, although  we  do  not  think  this  Is 
feasible  now.  In  any  event,  we  are  both 
working  toward  the  same  objective,  namely 
maximizing  private  participation  In  the 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Schultze. 

Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  23,  1967. 
Hon.    Charles   L.    Schultze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  of  the  Budget.  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ScHUL-raE:  It  is  noted  in  your 
letter  of  February  10,  1967,  that  you  recog- 
nize that  careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  preparation  of  H.R.  12  and  Its  com- 
I>anlon  H.R.  4495.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Clark  MacGregor,  to  develop  an  efficient 
means  of  financing  the  develc^ment,  com- 
mercial production  and  sale  of  the  SST. 

While  you  state  that  you  are  In  full  sym- 
pathy with  getting  maximum  private  financ- 
ing for  this  venture,  you  raise  several  so- 
called  limitations  to  management  concepts 
contained  In  the  bills.  Upon  analysis  of 
these  points  there  is  a  clear  indication  that 
you  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  legis- 
lative Intent  embodied  In  HJl.  12  and  H.R. 
4495. 

Accordingly,  I  desire  to  reflect  on  each 
point  of  limitations  raised  In  your  letter  as 
follows : 

First:  Section  32  of  the  bills  clearly  pro- 
vides continuity  Into  the  commercial  stage 
for  those  prime  and  principal  tier  subcon- 
tractors who  made  technical  and  economic 
Judgments  on  problems  in  the  development 
stage.  While  it  is  proposed  that  there  be  an 
SST  Authority  and  an  SST  Production  Cor- 
poration, It  Is  intended  that  the  actual  per- 
formance of  both  the  development  and  com- 
mercial work  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  prime  contractors  and  prlnclpsil  tier 
subcontractors  at  their  respective  facilities. 

Since  the  Government  will  assume  the 
greater  part  of  the  risk  (cost)  of  develop- 
ment it  is  reasonable  to  require  that  the  SST 
Authority  supervise  the  contractor's  per- 
formance under  a  normal  and  usual  Gov- 
ernment-contractor relationship,  as  provided 
for  in  Sections  2(c)  and24(k). 

There  is  no  legislative  Intention,  as  in- 
dicated in  your  letter,  that  the  SST  Author- 
ity will  engage  in  a  major  phase  of  the  actual 
development  of  the  SST.  Quite  the  con- 
verse Is  true  as  clearly  stated  in  Sections 
2(d)  and  24(k).  However,  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  share  of  the  risk, 
and  to  effectuate  the  Intent  set  forth  in 
Section  35,  it  Is  proposed  that  special  tooling 
etc.,  required  for  development  will  be  Gov- 
ernment furnished,  along  with  any  real 
property  required  or  available  for  such 
purposes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  In  light  of 
the  provisions  of  Title  III,  there  will  be  no 
over-lapping  or  duplication  of  contractor 
activity  in  the  development  and  production 
phases,  rather  an  orderly  transition.  Hence, 
no  unnecessary  complicated  arrangements 
for  financing  nonprototype  and  other  pre- 
production  tooling  can  be  anticipated  since 
the  respective  costs,  expenditures,  etc.,  of  the 
two  phases  will  be  separate  and  distinct. 

Second.  If  you  believe  the  Government 
would  be  placed  in  a  highly  unfavorable 
financial  position  under  HH.  12  and  H.R. 
4495,  then  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
proposed  90-10  percentage  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement reported  to  have  been  negotiated 
by  PAA  with  the  selectee  contractors. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  bills,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  effectively  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  the 
serial  bonds  to  be  created  and  Issued  to  the 
public  by  the  SST  Authority.  The  con- 
tractors would  sustain  their  predetermined 
share  of  the  construction  costs  to  build  the 
prototype,  as  slmilarlly  required  under  the 
present  PAA  contract  without  benefit  of 
construction  fee.  In  effect,  the  SST  Author- 
ity would  periodically  sell  bonds  in  the 
principal  amount  necessary  to  cover  antici- 
pated costs  for  a  stated  duration,  less  the 
amount  of  the  proportionate  costs  to  be  sus- 
tained and  contributed  by  the  contractors. 
Since  we  propose  that  private  Investment 
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sources  will  fund  the  SST  authoHty's  finan- 
cial requirements  over  a  long  jperlod,  the 
Government's  contribution  of  Hts  share  of 
the  dollar  costs  Is  at  least  deferred.  If  the 
SST  Is  a  success,  and  we  bellev*  It  will  be, 
the  authority's  bonds  will  be  redeemed  from 
sources  set  out  In  Section  24(a)  and  by  other 
suggested  means.  Hence,  under  eur  plan  the 
Government  may  never  be  required  to  ac- 
tually advance  any  money.  | 

Since  the  Government's  respdnslblUty  to 
put  up  dollars  for  development  Is  then  de- 
ferred In  equity,  the  contractors  I  also  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  but  without 
abrogation  of  ultimate  payment.  However, 
this  Is  a  matter  that  Congreas  ulljlmately  will 
determine  and,  if  approved,  oui  comments 
contained  In  the  second  paragrapfi  under  the 
above  heading  would  then  be 
cordlngly. 

Third:  If  you  further  believe 
pcMslblUty  that  the  selected  con 
not  produce  an  aircraft  attra< 
airlines,  then  FAA  may  have  committed  a 
very  grave  error  In  Judgment  by^  cor.cludlng 
contracts  for  the  design  proposal^  submitted 
by  Boeing  and  General  ElectrlCj  The  facts 
are,  (I)  the  designs  selected  «ere  chosen 
principally  upon  the  recommendations  of  a 
great  many  of  the  airlines.  (2)  khe  airlines 
have  reservations  for  114  of  the  commercial 
SST  aircraft,  and  (3)  the  airlines  with  res- 
ervations are  reported  to  have  b«en  induced 
by  the  FAA  to  share  the  costs  of  ^he  SST  de- 
velopment. Under  these  conditions,  and  af- 
ter Congress  has  appropriated  ovtr  $500  mil- 
lion for  this  project,  it  appears  p  little  late 
to  Interpose  the  possibility  that  the  airlines 
might  not  think  the  aircraft  attractive. 

Your  remarlts  regarding  the  jxwslblllty  of 
the  contractors  reaping  monopw^yiproflts  dur- 
ing production  under  our  bills.  I  are  utterly 
without  fact  or  foundation.  Quite  the  con- 
verse Is  true.  I 

Reference  Is  made  to  Sectloi 
24(h)  which.  In  part,  provide  for 
participation  of  the  Investing  pi 
SST  development  and  commerc 
and  the  Authority's  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish the  SST  Corporation  "underisuch  terms 
and  conditions  as  •  •  •  may  be  (Jeemed  nec- 
essary, appropriate  and  proper  Ir 
Interest."  Your  further  attentioi 
to  Title  rv  which  clearly  provldi 
tlve  sanctions  and  restraints  upi 
ductlon  Corporation.  J 

By  "maximum  participation  on  the  invest- 
ing public"  It  Is  Intended  that  I  prospective 
Investors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  Invest 
In  the  Production  Corporation's  debt  and 
equity  securities.  In  the  case  o<  the  eqiHty 
shares  It  is  further  intended  taat  they  be 
widely  and  equitably  distributed  j  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Under  such  condltiohs  It  is  con- 
templated that  at  least  50  mllUon  common 
shares  will  be  offered  the  public  t|iTOugh  nor- 
mal investment  channels.  I 

The  contractors  who  develop  tMe  prototype 
will  be  the  production  contractors  operating 
under  a  Joint  venture  management  arrange- 
ment with  the  Production  Corpolatlon.  The 
latter  will  have  a  broad  and  coi^prehensive 
Board  of  Directors  representing  sill  segments 
of  Investors  who  will  perform  ui^der  ground 
rules  assured  by  the  SST  Authority.  In  fol- 
lowing the  premise  of  financing  the  produc- 
tion phase  exclusively  with  private  funds,  it 
permits  and  assures  that  every  one  of  the 
stockholders  owning  the  50  million  shares 
outstanding  will  participate  In  '  the  profits 
that  may  inure  from  this  comme^-clal  opera- 
tion, and  not  Just  the  contracQors,  as  you 
imply. 

Prospective  Investors  currently  may  pur- 
chase securities  of  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric in  established  market  places  at  prices 
determined  by  demand.  These>  companies 
epitomize  the  best  in  American  inpustry  both 
in  their  respective  product  outpuit  and  man- 
agement accomplishments.  H.R.  12  and  H.R. 
4495  contain  no  provision  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  reflecting  anything  bf  t  the  hlgh- 
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est  respect  for  the  known  ability.  Ingenuity 
and  performance  of  each  selectee  contractor. 

Through  the  contemplated  FAA  arrange- 
ment with  the  contractors,  the  Government 
denies  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  the 
general  public  to  invest  in  the  SST  venture, 
as  such,  except  that  they  may  buy  into  the 
two  selected  companies.  Several  years  ago 
the  Congress  deliberated  at  great  length  as 
to  whether  the  public  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  Government's 
satellite  program  indirectly  through  invest- 
ment in  AT  &  T  and  Independent  telephone 
companies,  or  directly  through  a  Government 
entity  created  for  that  purpose.  It  chose 
the  latter  route  for  sufficiently  cogent  rea- 
sons, none  of  which  need  be  recited  here. 

Basictaiy,  In  our  open  functioning  markets 
a  prospective  investor  may  purchase  the  se- 
curities of  those  companies  which  are  of  his 
choosing,  whether  they  be  seasoned  or  non- 
seasoned,  speculative  or  non-speculative,  and 
whether  they  produce  aircraft  or  mine  metals. 
Rightfully,  then,  since  the  Government  will 
be  the  dominant  factor  insuring  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  SST  development,  so, 
then,  should  the  general  public  participate 
directly  in  the  profits  anticipated  by  the  Pro- 
duction Corporation,  in  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  this  venture.  This  is  assiired 
under  H.R.  12  and  H.R.  4495. 

Congressman  MacOregor  and  I  are  not  in 
a  position  to  speak  for  other  members  of 
Congress  as  to  whether  it  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  review  and  study  the  bases  and 
reasons  upon  which  FAA  has  negotiated  the 
prototype  program  with  Boeing  and  General 
Eaectrlc.  It  is  our  strong  feeling,  however, 
that,  before  Congress  authorizes  further 
funds  in  one  form  or  another  for  this  project, 
such  facts  In  connection  therewith  will  be 
thoroughly  and  minutely  explored  by  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Lowering  the  Voting  Age  to  18 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  an  ever-growing  list  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  favor 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  years.  I 
stand  with  those  Congressmen  who  have 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  denial  of  the  vote  on  account 
of  age  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

Before  today,  nearly  20  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  introduced 
resolutions  which  would  extend  the  vote 
to  young  people  18  to  21  years  old.  I 
notice,  too,  that  in  the  other  body  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  have 
joined  in  a  resolution  to  lower  the  voting 
age,  Indicating  support  from  Iwth  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  this  matter.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  Chamber  have  strongly 
supported  their  floor  leaders'  proposals. 

It  is  time  that  we.  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  extend  that  precious 
right — the  right  to  vote — to  all  respon- 
sible citizens.  Are  our  young  people  re- 
sponsible?   I  say  so. 

Young  people  today  are  better  edu- 
cated than  ever  before.  Some  recent 
statistics  may  help  to  show  this.  In 
1940,  50.8  percent  of  the  17-year-old  pop- 


ulation were  high  school  graduates.  In 
1950,  this  figure  had  risen  to  59  per- 
cent;  by  1960.  to  65.1  percent.  In  1965, 
the  OflBce  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determined  that  72.7  percent  of  the  17- 
year-old  population  were  high  school 
graduates.  Furthermore,  the  nimiber  of 
high  school  students  who  go  on  to  college 
is  growing  each  year.  Not  too  long  ago 
only  one  student  in  10  was  able  to  attend 
college.  Today,  the  number  of  college 
students  has  increased  fourfold. 

Educators  have  shown  that  the  more 
knowledge  a  person  has,  the  better  able 
he  is  to  operate  in  the  world  around  him. 
These  highly  educated  young  people  are 
well  equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
responsible  citizenship.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  able  to  exercise  our  Na- 
tion's primary  symbol  of  citizenship— 
the  right  to  vote. 

Education  plays  a  big  role  in  preparing 
a  young  person  for  adulthood.  Yet,  age 
itself  is  considered  a  criterion  for  classifi- 
cation as  an  adult.  In  many  circum- 
stances age  18  is  regarded  as  the  break 
between  juvenile  and  adult.  In  most 
States  persons  18  and  above  must  stand 
trial  in  criminal  courts,  and  they  may  be 
punished  as  adults  for  capital  crimes. 

In  a  niunber  of  States  persons  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  permitted  to 
enter  into  contracts.  Half  the  States 
permit  the  execution  of  a  will  for  per- 
sonal property  at  age  18.  Life  insurance 
companies  recognize  an  adult  as  being 
18  years  old  or  older.  Youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  required 
to  pay  property  and  income  taxes,  if 
applicable,  and  many  do  so.  Almost  all 
States  recognize  18  as  old  enough  to 
marry  without  parental  consent. 

Psychologists  have  found  that  a  per- 
son reaches  emotional  and  mental  ma- 
turity at  age  18,  and  is  well  equipped  to 
make  choices  and  resolve  conflicts  both 
in  his  personal  life  and  beyond  his  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

There  are  other  valid  arguments  that 
can  be  made  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  Include  more  than  10  million  young 
people. 

The  success  of  the  lowered  voting  age 
provisions  in  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  demonstrate  that  young 
people  between  18  and  21  are  apprecia- 
tive of  the  meaning  of  their  votes,  and 
are  able  to  cast  intelligent  ballots. 

How  well  I  remember  the  1960  and 
1964  presidential  campaigns.  Enthusi- 
asm and  idealism  characterized  those 
who  worked  to  get  their  candidate 
elected.  How  was  that  so?  What  made 
these  "polltlcos"  different?  Their  age. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  joined  in 
rallies,  worked  at  party  headquarters 
and  among  student  groups,  and  aided  in 
voter  registration  drives.  Their  exuber- 
ance and  idealism  permeated  the  cam- 
paigns, and  I  think  the  Nation  was 
better  for  It.  If  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  people  who,  for 
the  most  part,  could  not  vote  because  of 
their  age,  just  think  what  level  of  in- 
volvement could  be  reached  if  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  had  the  right  to  vote. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  also  add  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
ports extending  the  vote  to  this  segment 
of    tile   population.    For    the    past    11 
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years  nearly  60  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned in  a  national  poll  have  favored 
lowering  the  age  requirement. 

The  combination  of  these  factors 
points  out  that  Congress  should  pass  and 
submit  to  the  State  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  to  21  years  old.  The  time 
is  now. 


Oie  Hnndreth  Anniversary  of  Office  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  our  agrarian  society  was  marked  by 
sectional  divisions  and  primitive  com- 
munications. The  establishment  of  the 
DjS.  Office  of  Education  in  1867  was  an 
early  recognition  of  the  need  for  some 
national  locus  in  the  field  of  education. 
It  was  also  a  reaffirmation  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  education. 

In  the  century  that  has  passed  the 
Office  of  Education  has  grown  and  Its 
leadership  has  changed  as  the  Nation 
has  developed.  This  growth  has  paral- 
leled the  expansion  of  our  educational 
plant  as  it  responded  to  the  need  for  the 
education  of  leaders  in  every  field. 

Remarkable  progress,  for  example,  has 
ansTU'ered  some  of  our  most  critical  needs 
In  higher  education.  In  just  the  past  3 
years  the  Federal  Government  has 
granted  over  $935  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  classroom  facilities,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  college  housing.  Of 
this  total,  nearly  $780  million  went  for 
undergraduate  schools  and  $155.5  million 
for  graduate  schools.  Loans  amounting 
to  more  than  $230.7  million  have  also 
boosted  construction  on  our  Nation's 
campuses.  This  aid  to  expansion  has 
kept  college  doors  open  for  thousands  of 
young  Americans. 

These  statistics  on  major  federally 
supported  programs  administered  by  the 
OfBce  of  Education  frame  a  proud  record 
of  American  progress : 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program,  author- 
ized in  1958,  approximately  1  million 
financially  needy  students  have  bor- 
rowed about  $824  million  from  their  col- 
leges to  help  pay  the  costs  of  their  educa- 
tion. There  are  about  435,000  borrowers 
this  year. 

The  college  work-study  program  to- 
day provides  emplojmient  for  200,000 
financially  needy  students,  who  earn  an 
average  of  $325  a  year.  This  is  the  first 
Federal  program  to  give  young  people 
from  low-income  families  a  chance  to 
help  work  their  way  through  college. 

More  than  124,000  young  people, 
among  the  poorest  in  the  Nation,  are 
attending  college  this  year  with  the  help 
of  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 
This  program,  for  extremely  financially 
needy  students  only,  began  operation  In 
the  fall  of  1966. 

Approximately  190,000  students  bor- 
rowed money  from  commercial  sources 


under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  for 
the  fall  semester  of  1966.  Those  with 
adjusted  family  income  imder  $15,000  a 
year  receive  Federal  interest  benefit  pay- 
ments on  their  behalf. 

This  year  an  estimated  totfd  of  $400 
million  In  loans  will  assist  480,000  stu- 
dents. This  program  Is  of  enormous 
benefit  to  middle-income  parents,  fami- 
lies where  higher  education  imposes  a 
real  hardship,  particularly  If  there  are 
several  children  to  be  sent  to  college. 

Until  recently,  most  of  this  aid  went  to 
the  able  student,  well  prepared  for  aca- 
demic growth  who  Is  knocking  on  the 
college  door  and  asking  for  help. 

What  about  the  "lost"  young  people — 
girls  or  boys  with  high  promise  for  aca- 
demic achievement  and  professional 
training?  Many  thousands  are  "lost" 
because  the  Idea  of  college  could  not 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  poverty  in 
which  they  lived. 

Last  summer  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
these  young  people  changed  through  the 
talent  search  program  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

This  search — to  uncover  and  develop 
the  latent  talents  of  undiscovered  young 
people — Is  undertaken  by  colleges,  State 
scholarship  commissions,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  nonprofit  institutions  imder 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Education. 

Tlie  search  moves  into  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  into  remote  rural  areas,  oCf 
the  main  roads  into  mountain  hamlets 
and  on  to  Indian  reservations  and  the 
pathways  of  migrant  workers. 

Our  whole  society  will  benefit  from  the 
maximum  development  of  skills  and 
talents  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost. 

The  talent  search  Is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  unfinished  stories  in  our  Fed- 
eral education  program. 


The  Hoase  Prayer  Breakfast  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
House  prayer  breakfast  group  this 
morning  a  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league delivered  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
ever  heard  at  one  of  these  functions. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  group,  I 
request  that  the  full  text  of  the  speech  by 
Hon.  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas,  be  entered 
Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  full  text  of  remarks  follows: 
Meditation  for  March  2 

My  subject  today  may  be  somewhat  un- 
orthodox. In  fact,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  very  unorthodox  man. 

You  will  forgive  me  the  choice  of  subject, 
I  know,  when  you  realize  that  today's  date — 
March  2 — has  a  doubly  sanctified  meaning 
for  Texans. 

It  was  on  March  2,  1836,  that  Texas  de- 
clared Its  Independence  from  Mexico  and 
began  Its  short-lived  career  as  one  of  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  It  was  on  March  2,  1793,  that  Sam 
Houston  was  born. 


The  conventional  moralist  can  find  a  lot 
wrong  In  the  life  of  Sam  Houston.  Uke 
everything  else  about  this  remarkable  giant, 
his  behavioral  shortcomings  were  king-sized. 
He  swore  profanely,  so  much  so  that  the 
Mexicans  referred  to  him  as  "Sefior  God 
Damn." 

He  drank  copiously,  seemed  at  one  point 
on  the  verge  of  destroying  his  life  and 
drowning  his  future  in  alcohol,  and  earned 
for  himself  among  the  Cherokees  the  Indian 
sobriquet  of  "Big  Drunk." 

Mentioned  prominently  in  his  mid-30e  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he 
threw  away  a  promising  political  career  and 
left  the  Governorship  of  Tennessee  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  which  to  this  day  has 
never  been  cleared  up. 

He  married  three  times,  once  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy  unless  you  count  the  Chero- 
kee tribal  customs. 

He  fought  duels  in  violation  of  the  law, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  officially  censured 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
thrashing  a  member  on  a  public  street. 

Rather  late  in  life  he  srubmltted  to  bap- 
tism in  an  East  Texas  stream.  The  minister 
intoned:  "May  this  water  wash  away  all  your 
sins."  Houston  commented:  "God  pity  the 
fish!" 

But  Sam  Houston  had  one  redeeming  vir- 
tue: if  his  faults  were  bigger  than  llfesize, 
so  was  his  faith. 

If  his  crudeness  was  colossal,  so  was  his 
basic  integrity. 

The  structure  of  his  life  could  withstand 
numerous  flaws  in  exterior  design  because 
it  was  upheld  by  two  steel  girders:  an  un- 
swerving faith  la  God  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  honor. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  amiss  for  us — whose  vices 
if  as  great  are  less  well  known — to  reflect 
that  the  Almighty  can  use  Imperfect  tools 
to  achieve  His  purposes. 

The  Apostle  Peter  was  boisterous,  impetu- 
ous. Irresponsible — and  at  one  point  faithless. 
James  and  John  were  self-centered,  per- 
sonally ambitious  and  given  to  tempter  tan- 
trums. 

Paul  began  as  a  cold-blooded,  self-righteous 
persecutor  of  Christians. 

Bartholomew  was  prejudiced.  Thomas  was 
a  skeptic.    Matthew  was  a  Quisling. 

All  were  falUble,  mortal,  flawed  with  the 
failures  of  human  imperfection — even  as  you 
and  I.  Yet  each  became  an  Inspired  central 
character  in  the  most  Inspiring  divine  drama 
in  history. 

It  is  vastly  reassuring,  is  it  not,  that  He 
who  alone  is  perfect  does  not  demand  per- 
fection from  the  likes  of  us  in  order  to  work 
His  wUl. 

In  this  context,  the  story  of  Sam  Houston 
is  interesting. 

Sam  Houston  strode  Into  the  pages  of  en- 
during history  on  April  21,  1836.  He  was  43 
years  of  age,  and  at  that  point  in  life  a 
failure. 

On  that  day,  luider  Sam  Houston's  com- 
mand a  hastily  assembled  and  only  partially 
trained  civilian  contingent  of  fewer  than  800 
volunteers  thoroughly  routed  and  utterly  put 
to  flight  the  flower  and  elite  of  a  huge  mUl- 
tary  empire  led  by  a  self-confessed  military 
genius,  who  called  himself  "the  Napoleon  of 
the  West." 

Rarely  has  a  mUltary  engagement  been  bo 
fatefvUly  significant.  Because  of  that 
triumph  at  San  Jacinto  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  the  United  States  was  to 
stretch  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  adding  a  million 
square  miles  to  its  domain  and  making  cer- 
tain the  Indivisible  destiny  of  this  Nation  of 
freemen. 

It  Is  worthy  of  our  observance  today,  not 
alone  because  of  its  historic  consequence,  but 
because  It  imparts  a  lesson  as  timely  as 
tomorrow's  headline. 

The  early  Texans,  lured  by  the  promise  of 
a  new  frontier  and  the  pledged  faith  of  a 
written  constitution,  had  come  to  estabUah 
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peaceful  colonies.  Yet  the  plefge  of  civil 
liberty  and  representative  government  was 
cynically  betrayed  by  the  Mexldan  dictator. 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  crueleit  and  most 
perfidious  despots  in  human  hisiory. 

So  great  was  their  devotion  to  liberty  that 
the  Texans.  though  they  were  only  a  hand- 
ful, met  in  a  crude,  unfinished  liullding  and 
formally  declared  their  Independence.  So 
uncompromising  was  their  hosdllty  to  en- 
slavement that  the  entire  compK  ment  of  182 
defending  the  Alamo  under  Travis  against  a 
selge  by  perhaps  3.000  troops  op<nly  rejected 
surrender  and  knowingly  electep  to  die  on 
their  feet  rather  than  live  on  thjeir  knees — a 
dramatic  choice  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  heroism. 

So  complete  was  the  dupllcity|of  their  op- 
pressor that  under  a  flag  of  tr\ice  he  lured 
another  group  of  the  Texans  iato  an  open 
meadow  at  Goliad  and  caUously[ slaughtered 
them  In  a  withering  crossfire.      [ 

It  was  against  this  backdro|>  that  Sam 
Houston's  little  band,  the  last  ragged  re- 
maining remnant  of  the  army  at  the  Infant 
Republic  of  Texas,  crossed  Buffalo  Bayou 
into  the  San  Jacinto  prairie  over  which  was 
to  hang  heavy  the  smell  of  deatli. 

General  Houston  paused  before  entering 
the  battleground  and  spoke  briefly  and 
simply  to  his  followers: 

If  there  are  any  here  who  shrink  from  the 
Issue,  they  need  not  cross  the  biiyou.  Some 
must  perish,  but  victory  Is  as  ce  tain  as  God 
reigns.  Trust  In  the  God  of  tie  Just  and 
fear  not. 

They  crossed.  Houston  ordered  the 
bridge  behind  them  burned  to  se  il  off  escape, 
and  the  unequal  contest  against  the  vaunted 
supremacy  of  the  Mexlclan  dictator's  legions 
began.     The  odds  seemed  insuperable. 

But  the  God  of  the  Just  was  worthy  of  their 
trust.  The  signal  results  of  that  direct  on- 
slaught reveal  the  presence  of  son  ethlng  more 
than  human  will.  Against  the  Texas  casual- 
ties of  8  dead  and  27  wounded,  tl  e  elite  corps 
of  the  Mexican  army  lost  630  killed  and  730 
prisoners.  Santa  Anna  was  among  the 
captured. 

The  legacy  of  San  Jacinto  l!  enough  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  any  would-be 
world  conqueror.  It  is  the  stor?  of  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  free  men  v  hen  finally 
aroused  to  righteous  rage  by  tt  e  inevitable 
excesses  of  despotism. 

For  San  Jacinto  does  not  beloi  ig  to  Texans 
alone.  Present  on  that  day  weie  men  from 
14  States  and  the  Territory  of  A'kansas.  Its 
history  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  into  the 
fabric  of  American  society  that  its  inspira- 
tion belongs  to  all  Americans  and  to  all 
men  everyhere  who  cherish  freeilom. 

Nor  could  it  ever  be  said  that  Sam  Houston 
belongs  to  Texas  alone. 

He  was  born  In  Virginia,  left  home  at  15 
and  lived  for  3  years  with  (he  Indians, 
achieved  his  first  military  recogi4tion  against 
the  Creeks  under  Andrew  Jack|on  in  what 
now  is  Alabama,  began  and  for  i  time  ended 
his  political  career  in  Tennesse0. 

Thereafter  he  wandered  almleasly  for  many 
months  and  was  reported  drunk  i  on  a  Missis- 
sippi River  boat. 

Finally  he  turned  up  in  the  Oitlahoma  In- 
dian Territory  living  agalni  with  the 
Cherokees.  I 

He  was  sent  to  Texas  on  a  spiclal  mission 
by  President  Jackson,  one  of  the  few  people 
who  never  lost  faith  In  him  and  the  one 
man  whom  Sam   Houston  idoUeed. 

When  Jackson  lay  dying  at  the  Hermitage. 
Houston  took  his  wife  and  smlll  son  In  a 
red  horse-drawn  coach  over  the  primitive 
roads  and  trackless  prairies  from  Austin, 
Texas  to  Nashville.  Tennessee,  is  a  sleepless, 
headlong  race  against  death.  He  wanted  to 
be  at  the  bedside  of  his  mentdr. 

He  arrived,  only  hours  too  lite,  to  learn 
that  practically  the  last  words  pis  Idol  had 
spoken  were  of  him  and  of  his  efforts  in 
bringing  Texas  into  the  Union. 

And  Houston  whispered  to  h  s  child  : 


"Always  try  to  remember,  my  son,  that  you 
have  looked  upon  the  face  of  Andrew 
Jackson." 

Such  was  his  devotion. 

Houston  was,  In  fact,  during  his  life  a 
citizen  of  four  nations: 

The  United  States; 

The  Cherokee  Nation  which  he  S'^rved  for 
a  time  as  its  Ambassador  in  Washing^n; 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  citizen   upon  going  to  Texas; 

and  the  RepubUc  of  Texas  which  he  served 
as  President. 

Through  it  all,  strangely  enough,  his  un- 
divided loyalty  was  to  the  United  Statee,  and 
statehood  the  dynamic  dream  he  shared  all 
along  with  Andrew  Jackson. 

Sajn  Houston  was  never  a  citizen  of  the 
Confederacy.  With  all  his  heart,  he  believed 
secession  to  be  treason.  He  vacated  the  Gov- 
emshlp  of  Texas  rather  than  swear  allegiance 
to  an  entity  which  made  war  upon  his  coun- 
try. 

Ironically  in  light  of  his  posthumous  popu- 
larity. Sam  Houston  died  reviled  and  rejected 
by  the  State  which  claims  him  as  its  patron 
saint. 

So  unpopular  were  his  views  against  seces- 
sion that  City  Councils  passed  ordinances 
denjring  him  the  right  to  speak.  On  one 
such  occasion  when  he  attempted  to  do  so, 
a  rock  thrown  by  a  faceless  member  of  an 
unreasoning  mob  struck  the  old  man  In  the 
face. 

Whereupon,  he  said: 

"Follow  me  to  yon  towering  oak  on  the 
battlefield  of  San  Jacinto.  There  I  can  speak, 
for  I've  watered  that  ground  with  my  blood." 

Twice  Governor — of  two  different  states — 
and  twice  he  relinquished  the  position  rather 
than  compromise  a  conviction. 

He  was  no  more  daunted  by  public  disfavor 
than  he  was  by  physical  danger.  Right  cm* 
wrong.  Houston  held  personal  honor  more 
valuable  than  public  ofBce. 

The  decision  which  caused  him  to  leave 
the  Tennessee  Governor's  chair,  and  the  state 
Itself,  involved  his  young  first  wife,  Eliza 
Allen,  his  bride  of  only  a  few  weeks,  and  her 
inability — for  whatever  reason — to  live  with 
him. 

Therein  lies  a  mystery  which  has  never 
been  unriddled.  Nor  will  it  be.  The  near- 
est thing  to  an  explanation  appears  in  a  p)er- 
Bonal  note  which  Houston  wrote,  not  for 
publication,  but  to  the  young  lady's  father. 
It  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"...  I  have  been  satisfied  and  t>elleve  her 
virtuous,  as  I  have  assured  her.  If  mortal 
man  had  dared  to  charge  my  wife,  or  say 
ought  against  her  virtue,  I  would  have  slain 
him.  That  I  have  and  do  love  Eliza,  none 
can  doubt,  and  that  I  have  ever  treated  her 
with  affection,  she  will  admit.  That  she  is 
the  only  earthly  object  dear  to  me  God  will 
bear  me  witness.  Eliza  stands  acquitted  by 
me  .  .  ." 

and  then,  only  this: 

".  .  .  she  was  cold  to  me,  and  I  thought 
she  did  not  love  me  .  .  ." 

To  the  public,  not  even  that  much.  While 
his  political  well-wishers  plead  with  him  to 
make  a  statement — some  kind  of  statement — 
Houston  steadfastly  refused.  He  would  say 
only  these  three  words : 

"She  Is  blameless." 

Importuned  to  consider  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  his  future,  Houston  replied  with 
steely  flrmness:  "Whatever  the  price  of  si- 
lence, I  will  pay  it." 

Rather  than  discuss  the  matter,  be  ten- 
dered his  resignation   as  Governor. 

As  Houston  prepared  to  leave  Tennessee 
and  the  Governor's  office — still  without  any 
explanation — a  noisy  rabble  gathered  outside 
his  hotel.  Someone  posted  a  ribald  placard, 
unsigned,  challenging  his  honor. 

Upon  learning  of  this.  Houston  put  on 
his  coat  and  hat,  walked  out  onto  the  porch 
and  faced  the  mob. 

Speaking  slowly  and  very  deliberate,  he 
said: 

"I  am  given  to  understand  that  someone 


has  taken  It  upon  himself  to  placard 
me  ...  I  invited  him — or  them — who  are 
responsible  for  this  denunciation  to  come 
forward  to  me  now  and  and  make  It  good." 

Dead  silence.  Long  minutes  ticked  by  as 
he  stood  there,  his  eyes  going  over  the  crowd 
face  by  face.     He  spoke  once  more: 

"I  give  notice,  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  that  though  I  am  leaving  this  city,  if 
any  wretch  utters  so  much  as  a  whisper 
against  Mrs.  Houston,  I  will  retvirn  and  write 
the  libel  in  his  heart's  blood!" 

He  let  that  sink  in  .  .  .  descended  the 
stairs,  and  walked  unhurriedly  toward  the 
steamboat  landing,  as  men  hastened  to  get 
out  of  his  way. 

This  story  has  a  sequel,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Percy  Priest. 

Upon  leaving  Tennessee,  Sam  Houston  left 
a  letter  with  a  close  triisted  friend.  His 
clear  instruction  was  that  the  seal  on  the 
letter  was  never  to  be  broken  xmless  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defend  the  honor  of 
his  young  wife. 

Apparently  it  was  never  necessary.  No- 
body spoke  blame  against  Eliza. 

The  letter  was  passed  down  through  at 
least  three  generations,  the  seal  still  un- 
broken. 

Finally,  In  the  1930's — more  than  a  full 
Century  having  passed — it  was  formally 
agreed  by  the  then  possessor  that.  In  the 
Interest  of  history,  the  seal  at  last  should  be 
broken  and  the  letter  read. 

A  date  was  set  for  the  public  opening  of 
the  letter.  Historical  societies  and  the  state 
of  Tennessee  were  to  be  represented.  It  wa» 
to  be  an  official  ceremony.  Percy  Priest,  then 
a  newspaper  reported,  was  to  cover  It  for  the 
Nashville  Banner. 

But  the  ceremony  never  took  place.  Three 
days  before  the  date  agreed  upon,  lighting 
struck  the  house  in  which  the  still-sealed 
letter  was  encased.  The  house,  and  every- 
thing in  it.  burned  to  the  ground. 

One  other  little-remembered  episode  In  the 
life  of  Sam  Houston  seems  worthy  of  a  fleet- 
ing comment. 

After  he  left  Tennessee  and  before  he  went 
to  Texas — during  the  period  when  he  repre- 
sented the  Indian  Nation  in  Washington  at 
its  Ambassador — a  Representative  from  Ohio 
named  William  Stanberry,  in  the  course  of 
an  attack  upon  the  Jackson  Administration 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  implied  that  Hous- 
ton and  Jackson  might  be  Involved  In  some 
imderhanded  conflict  of  interest  over  con- 
tracts to  supply  Indian  rations. 

Jackson  took  it  in  stride,  but  Houston  was 
outraged.  He  called  at  the  door  of  the  House 
chamber  for  Stanberry,  who  declined  to  ac- 
cept his  note  and  refused  to  see  him. 

Some  days  later,  he  encountered  the  Con- 
gressman on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  de- 
manded satisfaction.  Stanberry  pulled  a 
pistol,  but  it  misfired.  Houston  manhandled 
him  rather  brutally. 

Stanberry,  Invoking  the  lalw  of  Congres- 
sional Immunity,  demanded  that  Houston  be 
tried  and  punished  by  the  House.  Houston 
appeared  In  his  own  defense.  He  was  both 
humble  and  contrite.  Here  Is  part  of  what 
he  said : 

"If,  when  deeply  wronged,  I  have  on  im- 
pulse violated  one  of  the  laws  of  my  country 
or  trespassed  the  prerogatives  of  the  House, 
I  am  willing  to  be  held  to  my  responsibil- 
ity ..  . 

"I  stand  before  this  House,  branded  as  a 
man  of  broken  fortune  and  blasted  reputa- 
tion. Never  can  I  forget  that  reputation, 
however  limited,  is  the  high  boon  of  heaven. 
Though  the  plowshare  of  ruin  has  been 
driven  over  me  and  laid  waste  my  brightest 
hopes,  I  have  only  to  say.  with  the  poet 
Byron: 

"  'I  seek  no  sjrmpathles,  nor  need; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  the 

tree 
I  planted;  they  have  torn  me  and  I  bleed.' " 
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And  so,  Sam  Houston — former  Congress- 
nian  and  former  Governor,  once  mentioned 
as  a  bright  prospect  for  the  Presidency,  on 
May  11.  1832  was  officially  censured  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

But  you  can  go  back  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  read  the  official  reprimand  spoken 
by  Speaker  Andrew  Stevenson.  It  reads  more 
like  a  commendation.  It  contains  123  words 
of  praise  for  Houston,  followed  by  a  single 
Mntence,  28  words  of  censure,  in  which  the 
Speaker  simply  said:  "I  forebear  to  say  more. 
General  Hoiiston,  than  to  pronounce  the 
Judgment  of  this  House,  which  is  that  you 
be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker— and  I  do 
reprimand  you  accordingly." 

All  of  this  happened  before  Texas,  before 
San  Jacinto,  before  his  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public, before  his  brilliant  battle  for  State- 
hood, his  later  service  in  the  Senate  and  his 
politically  courageous  though  unavailing 
flght  to  help  save  the  Union.  These  things 
came  later,  catapulting  this  strange,  hot- 
blooded  giant  into  a  sort  of  Immortality. 

A  motto  for  his  life  might  well  be  the  words 
he  spoke  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  San 
Jacinto : 

"Trust  in  the  God  of  the  Just,  and  fear 
not." 

His  faults  were  big,  but  his  faith  was  big- 
ger. 

And  perhaps  in  that  there's  hope  for  lesser 
men. 


Adam  C.  Powell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
among  the  few  New  York  Democrats  who 
originally  voted  to  have  Adam  C.  Powell 
stand  aside  until  the  very  serious  charges 
against  him  were  adjudicated.  Had  I 
been  given  the  opportunity  I  would  have 
again  voted  to  have  him  stand  aside  until 
he  had  purged  himself  of  the  pending 
criminal  citations  which  are  outstanding 
against  him. 

Instead,  contrary  to  the  findings  of 
the  select  committee  that  he  had  satis- 
fled  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
membership,  the  House  was  presented 
with  only  one  option — that  of  excluding 
him — barring  his  membership  in  the 
House  for  the  entire  90th  Congress;  and 
legislating  away  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  18th  District  to  representation  to 
/"    which  they  are  entitled. 

The  resolution  brought  to  this  body  by 
the  select  committee  was  very  strong  and 
it  went  far  beyond  censure.  In  addition, 
all  of  the  excesses  in  which  the  Member- 
elect  is  said  to  have  been  involved  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  final  determination.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee 
were  unprecedented.  Never  before  has 
a  fine  been  levied.  I  feel  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  transmittal  of  the  case  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  ap- 
proached adequate  punishment.  I  voted 
for  the  committee's  recommendations, 
though  they  were  voted  down. 

We  were  then  faced  with  the  question 
of  exclusion  which,  although.  I  voted 
against,  carried  the  House.  The  action 
which  we  have  taken  must  ultimately  be 


resolved  by  the  courts.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  courts  will  sustain  the  votes 
which  I,  as  well  as  Representatives 
Albert  and  Ford,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  this  House,  have 
cast. 

What  many  Members  appear  to  be  un- 
aware of  is  the  gross  incongruity  in  the 
resolution  as  finally  enacted.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  resolution  the  House 
agreed  that  Powell  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments which  the  Constitution  set  down. 
Then  the  resolution  itself  provided  that 
he  be  "excluded" — not  expelled  but  ex- 
cluded. This  may  be  a  fine  distinction; 
but  it  is  by  fine  distinctions  such  as  these 
that  our  constitutional  rights  are  pro- 
tected. 

There  is  another  important  constitu- 
tional question  to  which  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  action 
of  the  House  In  denying  the  Member- 
elect  Powell  the  right  to  sit  In  the  90th 
Congress  affects  more  than  the  right  of 
the  Member-elect.  It  affects  also  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  18th  District 
of  New  York  to  choose  or  reelect  whom- 
ever they  want  to  represent  them.  It  af- 
fects a  right  fundamental  to  our  democ- 
racy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  tamper 
with  the  Constitution  in  this  way.  For 
when  we  do,  we  do  damage  to  our  rights 
more  than  we  damage  Powell. 

Imagine  the  voters  being  told  for 
whom  they  could  or  could  not  vote. 
Congress  is  no  superbody.  It  is  the  elec- 
torate who  must  make  this  determina- 
tion. And  although  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  expel  a  Member,  it  must  do 
so  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
provisions. 

Under  the  precedent  which  the  House 
has  set,  we  could  exclude  any  Member- 
elect  for  any  reason  by  a  majority  vote. 
We  could  exclude  a  person  although 
duly  elected,  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  belief.  Even  any  members  of 
any  political  party  could  be  excluded  by 
the  majority  party. 

Our  forefathers,  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution, incorporated  protective  de- 
vices to  preclude  any  such  actions.  This 
dangerous  precedent  would  affect  our 
democracy  and  our  basic  rights  too  fun- 
damentally for  me  to  cast  any  other  but 
a  negative  vote. 


Significant  Change  of  Policy  on  Pesticide 
Label  Disclaimers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant forward  step  in  protecting  con- 
sumers in  the  use  of  pesticides  was  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
November  16,  1966,  as  a  result,  I  believe, 
of  a  situation  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr.  H.  E.  Whitmire,  president  of  Whlt- 
mire  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  St. 
Louis.  I  would  like  to  cite  it  now  for  the 
purpose  of  Indicating  how  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  an  informed 


citizen  can  frequently  lead  to  corrective 
action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Whitmire  is  a  chemist  who  is  na- 
tionally known  in  the  insecticide  field, 
as  a  manufacturer,  developer,  and  writer. 
For  many  years,  long  before  it  became 
popular  to  do  so  and  long  before  the  late 
Rachel  Carson  wrote  "Silent  Spring," 
Dr.  Whitmire  was  warning  of  the  dangers 
in  the  use  of  DDT,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  our  food  supply. 

MANUFACTDRERS'    DISCI.A1MERS    OP    RESPON8I- 
BILrrY  FOR  INJURY 

Some  time  ago  he  wrote  me  that  cer- 
tain pesticides  were  being  marketed 
bearing  labels  disclaiming  personal  in- 
jury and  property  damage  liability 
whether  or  not  the  named  pesticide  was 
used  according  to  directions  on  the  label. 
He  said  that  his  own  firm  would  never 
market  a  product  which  required  such 
a  disclaimer  on  the  label  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer.  This  interested 
me  and  I  called  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  on  March  15,  1966,  in 
the  following  letter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  15. 1966. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Dr.  H.  E.  Whitmire, 
a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  St.  Louis  who  is 
the  President  of  Whitmire  Research  Labora- 
tories. Inc..  Is  a  man  whose  opinions  on  the 
use  of  certain  pesticides  around  food  I  take 
very  seriously.  He  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons I  know  to  begin  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  to  sound  an  alarm  over  the  careless 
manner  In  which  DDT  was  being  used. 

Much  of  what  he  has  written  to  me  and 
much  of  the  material  he  submitted  to  trade 
organizations  and  professional  Journals  over 
the  years  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events. 

Thus  I  am  more  than  casually  interested 
in  the  point  he  now  makes  about  the  labeling 
of  pesticides  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  your  comments  and  an  indication  of 
whether  the  law  would  have  to  be  changed  to 
effectuate  the  reform  suggested  by  Dr.  Whit- 
mire. He  was  referring  to  the  proposed  tol- 
erance being  considered  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  residues  of  certain 
Insecticides,  such  as  DDT,  in  milk,  and  he 
then  said : 

"Dairy  or  other  Insecticide  labels  should 
not  be  registered  by  the  USDA  or  statee 
when  a  statement  Is  put  on  the  label  by  the 
manufacturer  disclaiming  personal  Injury 
and  property  damage  whether  or  not  the 
named  pesticide  Is  used  according  to  direc- 
tions on  the  label.  Our  company  will  not 
approve  or  manufacture  any  Insecticide  If  the 
above  type  disclaimer  statement  Is  requested 
to  be  on  the  label — a  firm  Whitmire  company 
policy." 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  product  Is 
used  according  to  the  directions  on  the  label, 
the  manufacturer  should  be  held  account- 
able. Yet  from  Information  Dr.  Whitmire 
has  given  me,  many  Insecticide  labels  now 
carry  such  disclaimers  as  the  following: 

"Not  responsible  whatsoever  for  personal 
Injury  or  property  damage  whether  or  not 
(X  Insecticide)  Is  used  per  directions.  The 
user  or  buyer  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
cepted these  conditions." 

I  am  sure  your  experts  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Whltmire's  work  and  his  reputation.  He 
has  written  some  excellent  material  on  In- 
secticide Mse  in  dairies  and  around  dairy 
cows.  Recently  he  advised  me  that  there  are 
many  insecticides  which  will  control  dairy 
Insects  but  not  leave  a  toxic  residue  in  milk 
when  sprayed  on  cows  and  their  foods.    He 
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were  used  before  DDT  was  known.  They 
were  used  during  World  War  ]  and  World 
War  n  and  the  American  people  had  enough 
dairy  products  tor  all  Americans  and  their 
allies." 

In  your  reply  I  would  particularly  like  to 
know  whether  It  Is  within  the  present  powers 
of  the  Department  to  take  t^e  steps  Dr. 
Whltmire  recommends  to  refuse  registra- 
tion of  an  insecticide  whose  lab«l  carries  the 
kind  of  disclaimer  mentioned  above — where 
the  manufacturer  refused  to  accept  respxDn- 
slbllity  for  the  safety  of  the  droduct  even 
when  used  as  directed.  If  so.  I  hope  your 
reply  will  also  explain  why  thjls  authority 
has  not  been  used. 

Sincerely  yours, 
liBONOR  K.  (Mss.  John  B.)  StnlLrvAN-. 
Member     of     Congress,     Tftjird     District 

Missouri. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTtTRE    |.ADNCHES 
INQUIRY 


Mr.   Speaker,  on  April  18 


sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  George 


L.  Mehren  wrote  to  me  that 
tion  had  not  previously  been 
that  "in  view  of  the  breadth 


1966.  As- 


this  ques- 
raised  but 
of  the  dis- 


claimers now  being  used  Lrt  some  in- 
stances, this  Department  is  rei'iewing  the 
matter  and  will  take  such  '  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  preclude  thej  use  of  any 
disclaimers  which  are  In  ant  way  mis- 
leading." 

Assistant  Secretary  Mehreu's  letter  to 
me  was  as  follows : 

Dkpaktment  of  Agricx;  LTtrsE, 
Washington,  DC,  Apt  il  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Stti-uvan 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Kfas.  Sitluvan:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  15.  1966.  co:icerning  the 
use  6f  disclaimers  on  the  labels  ^f  pesticides. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  Putgiclde,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135-135k)  provides 
that  an  economic  poison  subject  thereto  is 
misbranded  if  the  label  falls  to  bear  certain 
required  Information.  The  sta;ute  further 
provides  that  an  economic  poison  Is  mis- 
branded  "if  Its  labeling  bears  any  state- 
ment .  .  .  which  is  false  or  misleading  In 
any  particular."  There  is  notilng  In  the 
statute  relating  specifically  to  the  use  of 
disclaimers  on  the  labels  of  p«Btlcldes.  In 
the  event  the  provisions  of  a  disclaimer  go 
so  far  as  to  be  misleading,  this  Department 
could  refuse  to  register  or  cancel  registra- 
tion of  a  product  on  the  basis  ol  the  present 
misbranding  provisions.  Some  types  of  dis- 
claimers could  be  deemed  to  bi  misleading 
since  It  has  been  held  in  varloii  civil  dam- 
age actions  that  disclaimers  dd  not  relieve 
the  manufacturer  of  all  respopsibility  for 
the  effectiveness  or  safety  of  It^  products. 

At  the  present  time,  there  arq  over  50,000 
products  registered  under  the  P^eral  Insec- 
ticide. P^inglcide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act.  In 
connection  with  each  such  reglftratlon,  the 
label  Is  closely  reviewed  to  detemllne  whether 
the  required  statements  and  Information  are 
present  and  are  in  full  compliance  with  the 
statute.  In  the  past,  since  no  question  has 
arisen  concerning  the  use  of  ditclaimers  on 


such  labels,  primary  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  making  certain  that  the  required  state- 
ments and  Information  appear  thereon. 
However,  in  view  of  the  breadth  of  the  dis- 
claimers now  being  used  in  some  Instances, 
this  Department  is  reviewing  the  matter  and 
will  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
preclude  the  use  of  any  disclaimers  which 
are  in  any  way  misleading. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  L.  Mehren, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

notice  issued  to  pesticides  industry 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  16,  1966, 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Hays,  Director  of  the  Pesti- 
cides Regulation  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Issued  a  notice 
to  manufacturers,  formulators,  distribu- 
tors, and  registrants  of  economic  poisons 
declaring  that  disclaimers  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  effectiveness  or  safety  of  a 
pesticide  product  when  used  as  directed 
are  "false  and  misleading,  since  adequate 
directions  for  use,  necessary  warnings 
and  cautions,  and  other  essential  infor- 
mation on  the  safe  handling  and  use  of 
a  product  are  required  under  the  Federal 
Act." 

Dr.  Hays'  statement  of  November  16 
follows:  ^ 

U.S.    Department    of    Aoricul- 

TUBZ,    ACRICtJLTURAL    RESEARCH 

Service,    Pesticides    Regula- 
tion Division, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 1966. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers,  Pormulator,  Dis- 
tributors,  and   Registrants  of  Economic 
Poisons 
Attention:    Person    responsible    for    Federal 

Registration  of  Economic  Poisons. 
status  of  disclaimer  statements  or  pesti- 
cide labeling 
The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act,  and  the  regulations  prom- 
ulgated thereunder,  provide  that  an  economic 
poison  is  misbranded  if  its  labeling  bears 
any  statement,  graphic  representation,  or 
design  which  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular. 

Labeling  disclaimers  which  negate  or  de- 
tract from  labeling  information  required  un- 
der the  Act  and  regulations  are  not  accept- 
able on  products  proposed  for  registration. 
An  example  of  a  disclaimer  which  would 
render  a  product  misbranded  is  as  follows: 

"The  information  furnished  hereon  is  pro- 
vided gratutlously  by  the  manufacturer  who 
assumes  no  responsibility  whatsoever  for  the 
effectiveness  or  safety  of  this  product  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  tt  Is  used  as  directed." 
Such  a  disclaimer  is  both  false  and  mis- 
leading, since  adequate  directions  for  use. 
necessary  warnings  and  cautions,  and  other 
essential  information  on  the  safe  handling 
and  Ube  of  a  product  are  required  under  the 
Federal  Act. 

Labeling  for  registered  products  bearing 
disclaimer  statements  which  are  either  false 
or  misleading  must  be  revised  or  deleted. 
Such  revisions  or  deletions  will  not  require 


rereglstration  by  this  Division.  However,  five 
copies,  of  such  amended  labeling  should  be 
submitted  for  our  records. 

Harry  W.  Hays,  Ph.  D., 

Director. 
"to  disclaim   what  has  been  claimed  . 

WOULD    BE    misleading" 

After  learning  about  this  notification 
to  the  pesticide  industry,  I  asked  the  De- 
partment for  further  Information  on  the 
situation  this  notice  was  intended  to  cor- 
rect and  received  the  following  informa- 
tion from  Assistant  Secretary  Mehren: 

There  are  two  ptarts  of  the  disclaimer 
statements  currently  being  used  by  many 
registrants  of  pesticides  that  we  consider  to 
be  false  and  misleading;  "that  the  Informa- 
tion is  provided  gratuitously,  and  whether 
used  in  accordance  with  the  directions  or 
not."  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlcide  Act  requires  that  labeling 
be  adequate  to  Insure  that  the  product  will 
be  effective  for  the  Intended  use  and  must 
carry  precautionary  statements  which,  when 
followed,  would  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
user  and  the  public.  We  feel  that  to  dis- 
claim what  has  been  claimed  In  the  apph- 
catlon  for  registration  would  be  misleading. 
Registration  Is  not  being  withheld  because 
of  these  disclaimer  statements.  Instead  we 
are  Issuing  registration  and  instructing  the 
registrant  to  revise  or  delete  misleading  dis- 
claimers when  labels  are  reprinted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  Incident  has 
greater  significance  than  the  fact  that 
a  single  individual's  letter  was  respon- 
sible for  moving  the  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery of  Government  into  correcting 
a  rather  technical  procedure  dealing  with 
the  labeling  of  pesticides. 

public  safety  and  consumer  protection 
enhanced 

To  me  the  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  manufacturers  had  continued  to 
use  these  disclaimers  on  the  label  with 
the  Government's  permission  and  ap- 
proval— and  every  pesticide  label  is  sub- 
ject to  ofiQcial  review — consumers  injured 
by  such  products  would  apparently  have 
no  recourse.  In  addition,  manufacturers 
might  be  tempted  to  market  products 
which,  while  presumably  safe  enough  to 
pass  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are  not 
safe  enough  to  carry  the  manufacturer's 
warranty  of  safety.  Pesticides  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  products  when  mis- 
used. The  consumer  who  uses  them 
carefully  and  according  to  Instructions 
is  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  they 
are  safe  for  him  to  use  in  that  manner 
and  that  the  manufacturer  stands  behind 
them. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Dr.  Whitmire 
called  this  matter  to  my  attention  so 
that  I.  in  turn,  could  take  it  up  with 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Government, 
leading  to  a  change  in  what  I  believe 
was  an  indefensible  policy. 
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SENATE 

Frid.w,  March  3,  \\ 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clo<&  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  ' 

Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  minister, 
Christ  Methodist  Church.  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  p^yer: 

Eternal  God,  Thou  who  art  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  yet  whose  presence  Is  clos- 


er than  breathing  and  nearer  than  hands 
or  feet,  remove  the  scales  from  our  hold- 
en  eyes  that  we  may  truly  see  Thee. 
Take  away  the  callous  from  our  con- 
sciences that  we  may  be  sensitive  to  the 
leading  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

We  pause,  today,  in  this  sacred  shrine, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  great  and 
noble  men  who  held  principle  above 
price,  honor  above  impropriety,  and  the 
sacred  and  holy  things  above  the  secular 
and  shameful. 


O  God,  suffer  us  not  to  stray  from  Thee 
who  art  the  way,  nor  distrust  Thee  who 
art  the  truth,  or  rest  in  anything  other 
than  Thee  who  art  the  life  and  light  of 
men. 

We  are  grateful,  our  Father,  for  these 
men  whose  devotion  to  the  common  good 
Is  above  self;  whose  passion  for  justice  Is 
above  creed,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  Is 
no  rancor  or  retaliation.  Give  unto  them 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  for- 
bid that  any,  In  these  momentous  and 


crucial  days,  should  falter  or  fall  in  the 
lieat  of  the  battle  for  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  peace  for  all  people,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  2,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (S.  665)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  evalua- 
tion, and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  of  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  exjjort  control,  for  the  quarterly 
period  ended  December  31,  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  repwrt) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Public    Television    Act   of    1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  im- 
proving   the   provisions    thereof    relating   to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision  broadcasting   facilities,   by   authoriz- 
ing assistance  in  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial  educational   radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration  to   assist   in   establishing  innovative 
educational    programs,    to   facilitate   educa- 
tional program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  op- 
eration of  educational  broadcasting  faculties; 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Instructional  television  and  radio;   and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Section  13(a)  of  Interstate 
Commerce   Act 
A    letter   from   the   Chairman,    Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    Washington,    DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend   section    13(a)    of    the   Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  excess  mUitary  property  In  Tur- 
key (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  granting  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classifications  for  certain 
aUens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


1967,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RATIFICATION  OF  PROPOSED  CON- 
SULAR TREATY— MEMORIAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  memorial 
signed  by  Bailey  W.  Lofton,  and  sundry 
other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
remonstrating  against  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  Soviet  Consular  Treaty, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Administrator  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrtculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 


SAFE    STREETS    AND    CRIME    CON- 
TROL  ACT  OF  1967— PETmON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C.,  favoring  the 
administration's  Crime  Control  Act  of 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  to  reject  in  its  en- 
tirety the  provisions  of  H.R.  2158  and 
to  do  all  within  their  power  to  obtain  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  2158. 

This  concurrent  resolution  very  clearly 
states  the  proposition  that  the  taxation 
of  multistate  businesses  is  a  matter  which 
vitally  affects  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
several  States.     This  legislation,  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  an  attempt  to  lay  jurisdic- 
tional guidelines  upon  State  taxation  of 
such    business    affairs.      It    has    been 
brought  to  my  attention  previously  that 
this  legislation  would  greatly  affect  tax 
revenues  of  many  of  the  States  of  this 
Union.    Everyone  in  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  State  governments  require  more 
funds  and  should  have  a  better  tax  base 
to  be  able  to  perform  the  services  ex- 
pected of  them  by  the  people.    This  is 
one  of  the  best  arguments  used  to  ad- 
vance tax-sharing  proposals,  many  of 
which  have  been  introduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  should  very  carefully  con- 
sider what  it  is  doing  before  it  adopts 
any  legislation  which  would  tend  to  re- 
duce State  revenue  by  depriving  them  of 
fields  of  taxation  which  they  now  have. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  send  this  resolution  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
HoLLiNGS].    I  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  to 
reject  In  Its  entirety  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2158  and  to  do  all  within  their  power 
to  obtain  the  defeat  of  H.R.  2158 
Whereas,  HJR.  2158,  generally  known  as  the 
"Interstate  Taxation  Act",  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas,  the  taxation  of  multi-state  busi- 
nesses Is  a  matter  which  vitally  affects  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  several  States  and  the 
States  are  especially  qualified  historically 
and  constitutionally  under  the  principles  of 
Federalism  to  undertake  the  solution  of  tax 
problems    affecting    multi-state    businesses; 

and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stat« 
of  South  Carolina  Is  convinced  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  would  not  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  State  Government  and  would 
Invoke  many  administrative  difficulties  with 
resF>ect  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Honorable  Members  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  are  hereby  urged  to 
reject  In  Its  entirety  HJl.  2158,  and  to  do  all 
things  within  their  power  to  obtain  the 
defeat  of  H.R.  2158. 
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Be  It  further  resolved  that  a 
resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Thurmond    and    the    Honorably 
HolUngs.  members  of  the  United 
from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  Honorable 
son,  the  Honorable  William  J 
the  Honorable  Robert  T. 
orable  Thomas  8.  Oettys,  and 
John    L.    McMillan,    composing 
Carolina  Delegation  to  the 
sentatives  of  the  United  States 

State  of  South  Carolina,  In 
Representatives,   Columbia, 
Februars  28th.  1967. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregiilng 
and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolul  ion 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
tlves  and  concurred  in  by  the 

Inez  WJhtson 
Clerk  of 


Ashmcre 

the 


House 
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copy  of  this 
Honorable  Strom 
Ernest    P. 
I  States  Senate 
aonorable  L. 
Albert  W.  Wat- 
Bryan  Dorn, 
the  Hon- 
Honorable 
the    South 
of  Repre- 


Ihe  House  of 
Soijtb   Carolina, 

Is  a  true 

adopted 

Representa- 

Se^ate. 

^Tso^ 

the  House. 


Cbmmlttee  on 
without  amend- 


Be  nks  ' 


Hept. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  reports  of  pommlttees 
were  submitted :  i 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ment: 

S.  605.  A  bin  to  authorize  the 
the  Interior  to  determine  that 
of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  for 
purposes  are  nonreimbursable  ( 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
ments: 

S.  303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ac 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
ance  of  civil  government  for 
rltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  62) :  and 

S.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  a 
1948   (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  tc 
the  construction,  operation,  and 
of  the  Kennewlck  division 
project,  Washington,  and  for 
(Rept.  No.  63.) 


Secretary  of 

:ertain  costs 

Lake  on 

recreational 

No.  61). 

Committee  on 

V  1th    amend- 


th! 
and 


ci  of  June  12. 
provide  for 
maintenance 
extenUon,  Yakima 
otiier  purposes 


RESOLUTION 


were  intro- 
,  by  unanl- 
tlme,    and 


appear 


BILLS  AND  JOINT 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and 
mous    consent,    the    second 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  authorize  tie  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  sj  fety  regula- 
tions for  the  transportation  of 
by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purpsses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAGNutoN  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    wlilch 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massajchusetts  : 

S.  1167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Francesco 

Cav£LlIo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS : 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ll  of  the  act 
of  September  19.  1918  (40  SUX.  960),  afi 
amended,  relating  to  lnd\istrlal  safety  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Co^nmlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TYDuics  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    wljlch 
under  a  septirate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  hlmstlf  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) : 

S.  1169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine 
Hall-Pomona  Corp.,  successor  or  Pine  Hall 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.;  and 

S.  1170.  A  bin  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uilted  SUtes 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  in 
Greenville,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


of  June  30, 
,he  contlnu- 
Trust  Ter- 
for  other 


appear 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONTY)  : 

S.  1171.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe,  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa Is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma:  and 

S.  1173.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  three  bills,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  restrict  certain 
authorization  for  free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation of  property  or  passengers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachiisetts,  and  Mr. 
Prouty)  (by  request) : 
S.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(a)   of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  1176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  D. 
Stephens;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  of  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Confederated  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  in  Montana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  DtRKSEN,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Cooper)  : 
S.  1178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln  Trail 
Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the   Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  calendar  week  beginning  May  1,  1967, 
and  ending  May  8,  1967,  as  "Woman's  In- 
ternational Bowling  Congress  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

CUTBACK  ORDER  OF  THE  HIGHWAY 
FUND 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  relative  to 
the  cutback  order  of  the  highway  fund, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ADMISSION  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  KENTUCKY  INTO 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  15) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when 
he  submitted  the  above  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


NATURAL    GAS    PIPELINE    SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1967."  This  very  impor- 
tant bill  is  part  of  the  President's  con- 
sumer package,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  regulate 
the  safety  of  operation  of  pipeline  fa- 
cilities of  natural  gas,  manufactured 
gas,  and  other  flammable  gas.  One  of 
the  salutary  side  effects  is  that  compre- 
hensive safety  regulation  for  all  modes 
of  transportation  will  finally  be  in  a 
single  Federal  agency,  but  the  bill  does 
not  prevent  States  from  adopting  strict- 
er standards. 

The  gas  industry  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  good  safety  record  to  date.  This 
bill  looks  to  the  future,  however,  to  in- 
sure that  the  record  remains  good.  As 
America  grows,  the  pipes  in  the  ground 
may  lose  their  original  resistance  to 
stress.  The  deserted  right-of-way  of 
yesterday  becomes  the  suburbia  of  to- 
morrow. The  growth  of  the  new  tech- 
nology of  extra  high  voltage  electric 
transmission  may  affect  the  nearby  pipe- 
line. The  new  technology  of  the  gas 
industry  may  require  adjustments  in 
the  manner  of  the  use  of  pipe  laid  in 
another  era. 

When  gas  Ignites,  the  results  are  awe- 
some and  terrifying.  A  cloud  of  escap- 
ing gas  suddenly  igniting  can  burn  with 
a  temperature  of  2500°  Fahrenheit.  The 
result  may  be  only  bUghted  landscape  in 
deserted  areas;  but  it  can  also  mean  ex- 
tensive property  damage,  such  as  oc- 
curred recently  in  Queens,  N.Y.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  alertness  of  one 
policeman,  according  to  the  reports  I 
have  read,  there  could  have  been  scores 
of  deaths.  The  most  serious  incident, 
resulting  in  death  and  injury  occurred 
in  Natchitoches,  La. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  single 
out  gas,  which  is  a  vital  source  of  effl- 
cient  energy.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
safety  for  employees  and  the  public  in 
this  important  segment  of  industry 
where  safety  heretofore  has  not  been 
subject  to  comprehensive  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  some 
time.  On  July  8,  1965,  the  committee 
requested  a  report  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  the  safety  of  in- 
terstate natural  gas  pipelines.  That  re- 
port was  made  available  on  April  19, 
1966.    During  this  same  period  of  time, 
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the  committee  was  working  with  the 
Committee  on  Gas  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
niissioners  to  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion on  State  codes  and  other  matters. 
In  1966,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
reported  to  the  committee  on  several 
pipeline  accidents.  The  committee  was 
also  in  contact  with  the  industry  code 
group,  the  United  States  of  America 
Standards  Institute,  as  well  as  many 
natural  gas  transmission  companies. 

These  activities  culminated  in  hear- 
ings on  August  29  and  31,  1966,  on  S. 
1553— 89  th  Congress — a  Federal  Power 
Conimission  bill  on  the  same  subject, 
some  provisions  of  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill. 

The  President,  in  his  consumer  mes- 
sage, February  16,  1967,  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  proposed  legislation : 

If  we  act  now — in  the  pubUc  Interest — 
we  can  reduce  significantly  the  possibility 
of  tragedy  later  on. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  imderstand 
that  the  subject  of  pipeline  safety  is 
complex.  I  favor  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  to  establish  gas  pipeline  safety,  but 
there  may  be  some  modifications  to  make 
in  the  bill  after  the  hearings,  and  after 
listening  to  all  of  the  parties.  I  want  It 
understood  that,  word  for  word  or  line 
for  line,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  exact 
language  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce will  ask  the  Senate  to  consider, 
but  it  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Commissioners  involved  in  the 
various  States,  and  the  various  State 
governments,  as  well  as  the  industry  are 
vitally  Interested  in  the  bill  and  they 
will  offer  valuable  testimony  at  the 
hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks,  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  bill,  the  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis,  and  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter  of  transmittal,  the  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis,  and  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1166)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  regrilations  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1967." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
831,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding,  immediately  before 
the  first  "and",  the  following:  "and  any 
entity  whether  privately,  publicly  or  co- 
operatively owned,  which  gathers,  transmits 
or  distributes  natural  gas,  manufactured 
gas  or  other  flammable  gas  by  pipeline 
(whether  or  not  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission),". 

Sec.  3.  Section  834,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing present  subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 


"(f)  Such  regulations  concerning  natural, 
manvifactured  or  other  flammable  gas  shall 
apply  to  the  design.  Installation,  inspection, 
testing,   construction,   extension,    operation, 
replacement    and    maintenance    of    existing 
and  proposed  gas  pipelines  and  appurtenant 
facilities,  and  may  provide  that  safety  in- 
spections required  thereby  be  conducted  by 
inspection  agencies  which  satisfy  such  stand- 
ards of  competence  and  independence  from 
the  owner,  builder  or  operator  of  the  pipe- 
line   as    the    Secretary    of    Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary") 
may  prescribe.     Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  sec- 
tion be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
establishing   additional   regulations   for   the 
safety  of  gas  pipelines  and  appurtenant  facil- 
ities which  are  not  incompatible  with  Feder- 
al  regulations   prescribed    pursuant   to   this 
section.     The   Secretary   may,    under   proce- 
dures established  by   him,  provide  for   the 
waiver   of   any    gas   safety   regulations   pre- 
scribed by  him  under  this  section.     The  Sec- 
retary shall  maintain  safety  records  of  com- 
panies transporting  gas  by  pipeline;    notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  of 
violations  of  any  gas  safety  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section;  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Federal  Power  Commission  before 
prescribing    any    regulations    covering    gas 
transmission;     establish    procedures    under 
which  new  materials,  operations,  devices  and 
processes   may   be   qualified   without  undue 
delay  to  comply  with  gas  safety  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section;  and  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  ad- 
vise  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the 
safety  of  any  materials,  operations,  devices, 
or  processes  not  expressly  encompassed  by 
such  regulations.    Whenever  the  issuance  of 
a  regulation  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  would  affect  continuity  of  any  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  before 
taking  such  a  step  and  shall  defer  the  effec- 
tive date  of  his  requirements  until  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  had  reasonable 
opportunity  to   grant  the   authorizations   it 
deems  necessary." 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHRET, 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "the  Na- 
tural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1967."  The 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill  are  described 
in  the  accompanying  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  and  statement  of  purpose  and  need. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  his  message  of 
February  16,  1967,  on  protection  of  the 
American  consumer,  the  President  discussed 
the  increasing  hazards  of  gas  pipeline  fail- 
ures as  these  pipelines  age  and  as  more  and 
more  of  the  system  lies  under  areas  of  high 
population  density.  He  reconunended  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  safety  regulations  in  order  to 
reduce  the  potential  dangers  of  gas  pipe- 
line failures. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Al,AN  S.  BOTD. 

Section-bt-Section   Analysis  or  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  PIPELINE  Safety  Act  or  1967 
The  general  purpose  of  the  biU  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 


regulate  the  safety  of  operation  of  natural, 
manufactured  and  other  flammable  gas  pipe- 
line facilities,  thiis  providing  the  authority 
for  comprehensive  safety  regulation  of  aU 
modes  of  transportation  within  a  single 
Federal  agency. 

Section  1 — The  section  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1967." 

Section  2 — This  section  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  "carrier"  in  18  U.S.C.  831  to  Include 
natural  gas,  manufactured  gas  or  other  flam- 
mable gas  pipelines.  Sections  831-835  of 
title  18  (presently  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  by  virtue  of  section 
6(e)  (4)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act)  govern  the  shipments  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  by  land  and 
water.  As  presently  written,  section  831 
refers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for 
interpretation  of  the  term  "carrier."  Section 
1(1)  (b)  of  that  Act  extends  the  applicable 
meaning  of  "carrier"  to  pipelines  other  than 
natural  gas  and  water.  This  section  of  the 
proposed  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
sections  832-835  applicable  to  gas  pipelines, 
the  only  carrier  of  explosives  or  other 
dangerous  articles  by  land  presently  beyond 
the  scope  of  Federal  safety  regulation. 

Section  3 — This  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
18  UJS.C.  834  (relating  to  the  issuance  of 
safety  regulations  for  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous substances)  wlilch  would  extend 
safety  regulatory  authority  to  all  aspects  of 
gas  pipeline  transportation  under  a  system 
of  minimum  regulation  which  would  not 
preempt  the  States  from  adopting  stricter 
safety  standards  not  incompatible  with  Fed- 
eral standards,  nor  restrict  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  CMnmission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Section  3  would  empower  the  Secretary, 
under  standards  which  he  may  prescribe, 
to  authorize  safety  Inspections  to  be  per- 
formed by  other  than  Federal  agencies.  This 
technique  would  permit  state  agencies  or 
independent  contractors  to  certify,  for  Fed- 
eral safety  regulation  purposes,  the  results 
of  inspections,  thereby  reducing  the  nvimber 
of  Federal  Inspection  personnel  which  would 
otherwise  be  required.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  waivers  of  gas 
safety  regulations  and  required  to  maintain 
safety  records  of  regulated  companies  and  to 
notify  appropriate  Federal  and  state  agencies 
of  violations  of  the  regulations. 

This  section  would  also  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  consult  with  an  advise  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  before  prescribing  safety 
regulations  covering  gas  transmission;  to 
establish  procedures  for  prompt  qualification 
of  new  materials,  operations,  devices  and 
processes  to  comply  with  the  regulations;  to 
conduct  the  research,  testing,  and  develop- 
ment which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Act;  and,  if 
requested,  to  advise  the  CommlsBlon  of  the 
safety  of  materials,  operations,  devices  and 
processes  not  expressly  covered  by  the  regu- 
lations. 

Finally,  if  any  of  the  safety  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  might  effect  the  continuity 
of  gas  service,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  advised  and  consulted  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  grant  such  authori- 
zations as  the  Commission  believes  Is 
necessary. 

statement  of  purpose  and  need 
With  the  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (P.L.  89-670)  Federal 
safety  regulation  of  air,  water  and  land 
transportation  (Including  pipelines  other 
than  natural  gas  and  water)  has  been  cen- 
tralized in  one  agency  to  permit  the  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  improvement  of 
safety  in  virtually  all  transportation  modes. 
The  only  transportation  area  still  excepted 
from  Federal  safety  regulation  is  the  move- 
ment of  natural  gas  and  other  flammable 
gases  by  pipeline. 
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Gas  pipelines  traverse  land*  subject  to 
multiple  uses,  occupjrlng  comini)n  rights-of- 
way  with  other  utUltles  and  approach  close 
to  areas  of  expanding  population  density. 
This  Is  true  In  many  parts  of]  the  country 
and  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  ko.  In  many 
places  pipeline  design,  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  Is  BUbjectl  to  no  public 
scrutiny. 

Flammable  gas  Is  transported  through 
large  diameter  pipelines,  up  to  42  Inches,  at 
high  pressures,  up  to  1,300  pounps  per  square 
Inch  or  90  times  atmospheric  pressure.  As 
a  result,  any  failure  of  a  pipe  may  cause 
large  amounts  of  gas  to  be  released  to  the 
atmosphere  In  a  relatively  Bh<»rt  period  of 
time.  Any  gas  thus  escaping  w^lch  Is  mixed 
with  air  may  Ignite  and  explode;  the  area 
affected  can  be  very  large  depending  on  such 
variables  as  the  gas  pressure,  sl^  of  the  pipe 
and  size  of  the  breaS.  When  |t  bums,  the 
gas  can  reach  temperatures  of  ^500°  P.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1966  survey  by  I  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  casualty  rate  for  ac- 
cidents Involving  30  inch  pipe  Is  more  than 
6  times  as  great  as  20  inch  plp«. 

In  addition  to  such  factors  as  the  diameter 
and  pressure  of  the  pipe,  populfitlon  density 
has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  potential 
dangers  associated  with  a  plpfellne  failure. 
As  the  built-up  areas  of  our  cltfes  and  towns 
expand,  the  problem  of  population  density 
near  transmission  and  distribution  lines  ac- 
celerates since  much  of  this  pipe  was  laid 
years  ago  to  speclflcatlon  designi  for  vmpopu- 
lated  areas.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  injury 
or  death  is  obviously  greater  where  the  popu- 
lation Is.  I 

Still  another  factor  In  the  likelihood  of 
pipeline  failure  and  the  dangei  of  death  or 
Injury  is  the  age  of  some  of  the  pipeline 
throughout  the  country.  Thl«  is  not  be- 
cause age  In  itself  causes  detprloratlon  of 
the  pipe,  but  because  older  plpeiwas  not  pro- 
tected as  well  from  the  effects:  of  corrosion 
and  other  slowly  developing  caiises  of  failure 
as  is  newer  pipe.  The  PPC  su»vey,  referred 
to  previously.  Indicates  a  slgnlfltantly  higher 
rate  of  failure  In  pipe  laid  before  1932  than 
In  pipe  laid  more  recently.         I 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  investigate  pipeline  accidents, 
to  gather  and  analyze  statistics  pn  the  causes 
of  pipeline  accidents,  and  to  rebort  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  While 
It  can  Impose  safety  conditions  In  the  certifi- 
cates It  awards,  the  Commission  cannot 
exercise  continuing  regulatl^  over  all 
aspects  of  safe  pipeline  operation.  And, 
while  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
has  transferred  broad  transportation  safety 
regulatory  powers,  Including  those  related 
to  pipelines,  gas  pipelines  are  n6t  within  the 
scope  of  those  powers. 

As  population  density  Incre^es  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  and  as  tlie  mileage  of 
gas  tramsmlssion  lines  Increases  to  meet 
growing  demand,  the  absence  of  adequate 
and  effective  safety  regulation  of  gas  pipe- 
lines stands  as  a  glaring  exception  to  the 
efforts  to  Insure  that  all  modes  df  transporta- 
tion win  function  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
tects the  public  Interest  In  tjhe  realm  of 
safety.  J 

Although  the  Industry  has  made  progress 
In  the  safety  of  natural  gas  transmission 
lines,  most  States  have  found!  It  necessary 
to  adopt  safety  regulations.  TMere  is.  within 
the  pipeline  industry.  Informalj  nonenforce- 
able  guidance  In  the  form  ofian  industry 
code,  the  USASI  B31  8  Code.  But  this  code 
is  considerably  less  than  satlsfaptory  because 
of  inadequacies  and  the  absence  of  legally 
binding  effect.  This  code  is  forriulated  under 
a  procedure  by  which  any  suostantlal  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry,  or  even  ^ne  company, 
can  prevent  the  adoption  of  i  a  particular 
safety  standard.  Addltlonallyi  there  Is  a 
considerable  variance  between  ihe  programs 
pursued  by  different  pipeline  Companies  to 
reduce  the 
transmission. 


hazards      of      hatural      gas 


One  prominent  deficiency  of  the  USASI 
Code  is  the  fact  that  Its  requirements  do  not 
apply  to  pipe  already  In  the  ground.  In  other 
words,  the  Code  has  no  retroactive  applica- 
bility. Similarly,  the  Code  does  not  require 
a  change  in  operating  pressures  as  expand- 
ing population  might  call  into  play  the 
greater  safety  factors  of  the  USASI  standards 
for  new  construction.  A  majority  of  the 
States  which  regulate  natural  gas  pipelines 
use  the  USASI  Code  as  a  basis  because  of 
staff  and  resources  inadequate  to  develop 
standards  themselves.  Many  of  those  States 
have  either  added  Independent  safety  stand- 
ards or  strengthened  some  provisions  in  the 
industry  code,  but  this  has  not  served  to 
produce  really  adequate  safety  standards. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  and  valuable 
contributions  made  by  the  States,  there  are 
still  large  gaps  in  the  public  safety  require- 
ments. In  addition  to  those  States  which 
have  adopted  no  regulations,  the  regulations 
of  some  do  not  apply  to  interstate  lines. 
Most  State  safety  regulations  are  not 
retroactive. 

General  State  regulation  could  resolve  the 
problem  of  giving  safety  standards  the  force 
of  law:  but  it  is  less  likely  that  it  could  re- 
solve the  other  basic  problem,  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  shares  with  the 
States  and  the  Industry  a  common  goal  of 
providing  the  American  public  the  most  effi- 
cient and  reliable  use  of  gas  consonant  with 
the  safest  possible  operation  of  gas  facilities. 
Federal  safety  standards  for  gas  pipelines  are 
one  of  the  Important  means  for  attaining 
these  objectives.  The  public  interest  requires 
a  governmental  Involvement  In  assuring  that 
all  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
duce the  danger  from  unsafe  pipelines  Just  as 
we  do  with  an  unsafe  automobile,  truck, 
ship,  bus.  airplane,  train,  or  oil  pipeline. 

The  efforts  of  the  States  should  neither  be 
Ignored  nor  overridden,  however.  Federal 
regulation  should  be  based  on  minimum 
standards  which  leave  room  for  the  States  to 
establish  higher  standards  when  local  cir- 
cumstances require.  And,  unlike  the  move- 
ment of  passengers  or  vehicles  In  Interstate 
commerce,  different  regulations  in  different 
States  above  the  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards would  not  create  undue  hardship  on 
pipeline  companies. 

The  States  should  be  permitted  to  establish 
pipeline  safety  regulations  which  are  com- 
patible with  those  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. State  regulation  should  be  permitted 
as  to  aspects  of  safety  on  which  the  Federal 
regulations  are  silent;  and  the  States  should 
also  be  permitted  to  establish  more  stringent 
requirements  as  to  safety  aspects  which  are 
covered  by  Federal  regulations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  place  the 
responsibility  for  gas  pipeline  safety  in  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Thus,  both  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  safety  would  be  in  the  same 
agency,  permitting  savings  in  manpower  with 
the  benefits  of  a  cross-fertlUzatlon  of  Ideas 
from  two  related  technologies.  Further,  in 
the  event  that  safety  considerations  between 
gas  pipelines  and  other  transportation  modes 
come  into  confilct  with  each  other,  the  De- 
partment would  be  Ideally  equipped  to  re- 
solve them. 

The  best  device  for  establishing  Federal 
safety  regulatory  authority  In  this  area  is 
by  expanded  applicability  of  sections  831- 
835  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  include 
gas  pipelines.  These  sections  cover  land  and 
water  shipment  of  explosives  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles  and,  by  virtue  of  section 
6(e)  (4)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  the  issuance  and  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations thereunder  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  existing  provisions  of  title  18  author- 
ize the  Issuance  of  broad  regulations;  but 
with  respect  to  this  new  authority  It  should 
specify  that  Federal  standards  will  extend 
to  design,  installation,  Inspection,  testing, 
construction,   operation,  extension,  replace- 


ment and  maintenance  of  pipe.  In  this  way, 
It  will  be  clear  that  the  standards  are  to  be 
applied  to  pipe  already  in  the  ground. 

In  this  connection,  It  should  be  noted  that 
some  existing  pipeline,  while  built  to  out- 
moded specifications,  may  still  be  safe  for 
the  service  and  locale  In  which  used,  it 
would  not  be  the  intention  to  require  the 
replacement  of  otherwise  safe  pipe  simply 
because  It  does  not  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions for  new  pipe.  However,  there  would 
be  application  to  existing  pipe  of  those  regu- 
lations for  ofteratlon,  testing  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Noncompliance  with  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards would,  under  this  approach,  be  punish, 
able  by  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

The  testing  and  inspection  burden  asso- 
ciated with  enforcement  of  the  Federal  regu- 
lations will  Involve  a  subsantlal  effort.  The 
legislation  should  include  provisions  for  Fed- 
eral acceptance  of  certification  of  inspectloni 
by  non-Federal  agencies  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  Independent  of  the  pipeline  com- 
panies whose  facilities  they  inspect.  In  thlj 
way  It  should  be  possible  to  provide  for  Im- 
partial and  effective  enforcement  without 
maintaining  a  large  staff  of  Federal  in- 
spectors. The  proposed  legislation  need  not 
specifically  authorize  the  Secretary  to  In- 
vestigate accidents,  conduct  surveys,  or  hold 
hearings  since  this  authority  is  already 
avallale  to  him  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  835(b). 

To  Insure  that  gas  pipeline  safety  regula- 
tions win  be  appropriate  and  effective  and 
that  the  most  recent  technological  and  en- 
gineering developments  will  be  adequately 
evaluated,  the  Secretary  should  be  given 
the  authority  to  perform  necessary  research, 
development  and  testing.  Similarly,  he  must 
have  the  authority  to  advise  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  of  the  safety  of  Innovative 
materials,  operations,  devices  and  processes 
not  theretofore  described  in  the  regulations. 
He  must  also  be  authorized  to  promptly 
qualify  for  use,  after  determining  their  safety 
characteristics,  such  materials,  operations, 
devices  and  processes. 

The  industry  Itself  has,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant stake  In  evaluating  and  employing 
the  latest  advances  in  technology.  The  In- 
dustry has  invested  a  good  deal  of  effort  and 
expertise  In  developing  voluntary  codes,  like 
the  USA  Standards  Institute  code  discussed 
above.  Such  groups  and  codes  have  much  to 
offer  and  the  experience  they  represent 
should  be  of  assistance  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  would  consult  with  appropriate  In- 
dustry associations  to  take  advantaige  of  the 
work  they  have  done  which  will  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Act.  In  addition  to  neces- 
sary consultation  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Secretary  would  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  thinking 
In  this  area. 

The  exercise  of  the  Secretary's  safety  regu- 
latory authority,  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  overriding  need  for  safety,  must 
function  In  a  fashion  which  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Federal  Power  Conamission'i 
economic  authority  nor,  particularly,  threaten 
interruptions  in  gas  service  to  the  consumer. 
Thus,  the  proposed  legislation  should  Include 
provisions  for  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission on  proposed  regulations  covering  gas 
transmission  and,  where  the  continuity  of 
service  would  be  affected,  to  afford  the 
Commission  the  opportunity  to  grant  the  au- 
thorizations which  vrtll  be  necessary  to  avoid 
service  Interruptions. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
focus  Informed  attention  on  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  transportation  safety  problems.  All 
pipelines  transporting  hazardous  sub- 
stances will  be  subject  to  the  safety  regula- 
tion of  a  single  agency;  this  organizational 
unity  will  promote  efficiencies  and  economies 
which  will  not  be  possible  If  the  authority 
Is  fragmented.  The  ultimate  beneficiary  ol 
the  substantive  and  procedural  ingredients  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  American  public. 
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CLARIFICATION  OF  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  BOARD 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
In  order  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Industrial 
Safety  Board.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
the  bill  I  introduced  on  this  subject 
In  the  last  Congress.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  was  insuflBcient  time  to  act 
on  this  matter  then.  The  need  for  action 
remains,  however,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  be  approved  in  this  Congress. 

Some  questions  have  arisen  in  recent 
years  regarding  the  scope  of  the  Board's 
responsibility  toward  providing  for  safe 
working  conditions  for  employees  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  established  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  in  1941,  and  declared  its 
purpose  to  be  to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  safety  of  wage  earners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  relation  to  their 
working  conditions. 

For  many  years,  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  assumed  that  the  scope  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities included  the  safety  of  all 
kinds  of  non-Government  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  beginning  about  2  years  ago, 
through  a  series  of  opinions  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel, 
the  scope  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  was 
reduced  drastically — from  a  field  of  cov- 
erage of  more  than  280,000  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  field  of 
(»verage  estimated  at  less  than  50.000 
employees. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  series  of  opinions. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  that,  as 
a  result  of  these  opinions,  no  District  of 
Columbia  governmental  agency  is  direct- 
ly charged  with  looking  out  for,  and 
proposing  regulations  to  secure,  the  safe- 
ty of  the  vast  majority  of  non-Govern- 
ment employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  may  have 
intended  25  years  ago,  when  the  Indus- 
trial Safety  Board  was  created,  I  am 
(jonfident  Congress  will  now  act  to  lodge 
in  one  responsible  agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  on-the-job  safety  of 
non-Government  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  formulating  and 
proposing  regulations  to  secure  their 
safety. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  I  propose  would 
change  the  existing  relationship  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
and  the  Industrial  Safety  Board.  The 
Commissioners  will  retain  their  full  pres- 
ent authority  to  approve  and  promulgate 
the  regulations  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  proposes.  The  Safety  Board  will 
have  no  authority  to  promulgate  its  own 
regulations. 

But  the  Board  will  have  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  examining  the 
safety  of  the  working  conditions  of  every 
non-Government  employee  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  proposing  for 
the  approval  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers whatever  regulations  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  secure  employee 
safety. 


In  drafting  this  bill  I  have  consulted 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  its 
Corporation  Counsel,  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  itself,  and  representatives 
of  the  affected  employees.  The  safety 
bill  I  introduce  today  contains  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  suggestions  for 
this  legislation  from  each  of  the  people 
I  have  consulted.  The  bill  provides  a 
clear,  reasonable,  simple,  and  rational 
governmental  apparatus  for  securing 
employee  safety  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bill  continues  the  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  toward  proposing  regulations  to 
secure  the  safety  of  every  employee,  but 
it  also  continues  the  District  Commis- 
sioners' authority  to  approve  those  regu- 
lations and  to  insure  their  harmony  with 
other  kinds  of  business  regulation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  a  legislative  proposal  which 
the  District  Commissioners,  the  affected 
business  interests  of  the  District,  the  In- 
dustrial Safety  Board,  and  the  employee 
representatives  here  in  the  District  can 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1168)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  act  of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat. 
960),  as  amended,  relating  to  Industrial 
safety  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  TIDINGS,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
PAWNEE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  at 
the  request  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe. 
In  support  of  the  necessity  for  passage  of 
this  bill  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
certain  memorandum  and  letters  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
memorandum,  and  letters  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1171)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe.  Oklahoma, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Monronet)  ,  was  received,  resul 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1171 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  following  described  lands  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  embraced  in  the  Pawnee 
school  and  agency  reserve,  and  in  four  cem- 
etery sites,  comprising  726.03  acres,  more  or 
less,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  subject  to  valid 
existing   rights-of-way   and   subject  to   the 


rights  of  the  United  States  to  use.  without 
compensation,  the  tract  of  land  comprising 
approximately  6.46  acres,  together  with  fa- 
cilities located  thereon  or  hereafter  installed, 
which  Is  being  used  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

Indian  MEamiAN,  Oklahoma 

Township  19  north,  range  5  east,  section 
16,  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter, 
southwest  quarter; 

Township  21  north,  range  S  east,  section 
18.  southwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter; 

Township  22  north,  range  4  east,  section 
32.  southwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter, 
northeast  quarter; 

Township  22  north,  range  5  east,  section 
20,    northeast    quarter,    southeast    quarter, 
southwest  quarter;  section  32,  east  half,  east 
half,  west  half;   section  33,  west  half, 
excepting  therefrom  the  following  lands: 

(1)  Lot  1.  comprising  88.43  acres,  more 
or  less,  located  in  the  west  half,  east  half 
and  east  half,  west  half  section  32.  as  shown 
on  General  Land  Office  plat  approved  No- 
vember 5,  1907,  which  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Pawnee; 

(2)  Lot  2,  comprising  12.68  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  lot  3,  comprising  12.86  acres,  more 
or  less,  both  located  in  the  west  half,  east 
half  and  estst  half,  west  half  section  32.  as 
shown  on  General  Land  Office  supplemental 
plat  approved  February  4,  1920.  which  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention; 

(3)  The  stirface  of  20  acres,  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  In  the 
northeast  quarter  section  32  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  quitclaim  deed  dated  May  31,  1957, 
recorded  in  book  2,  page  610  of  the  Pawnee 
County.  Oklahoma,  records; 

(4)  The  surface  of  20  acres,  more  or  lees, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  In  the 
southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  32,  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed In  quitclaim  deed  dated  July  15,  1960. 
recorded  in  book  4,  page  377  of  the  Pawnee 
County,  Oklahoma,  records. 

Sec.  2.  If  at  any  time  title  to  the  surface  of 
any  land  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  reverts  to  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1953  (67  Stat.  41), 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  293a),  such  title  shall 
be  held  thereafter  in  trust  for  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  la 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  property  interest  plsujed  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  by  this  Act  should  or  should  not 
be  set  off  against  any  claim  by  such  Tribe 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

The  memorandum  and  letters  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harris  are  2is  follows: 

MXMORANDUM 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restore  to 
the  Pawnee  IndlEin  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  about 
585  acres  of  land  located  mainly  in  the  old 
Indian  school  and  agency  reserve  on  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
All  of  this  land  formerly  was  the  property 
of  the  Tribe. 

In  1893,  a  part  of  the  Pawnee  Reservation 
was  allotted  to  members  of  the  Tribe,  765 
acres  were  reserved  for  Indian  school  and 
agency  purposes,  and  the  balance,  called 
"surplus"  land,  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  $1.26  per  acre.  But  the  United  States 
paid  only  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
due  the  Tribe.  The  Senate  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1911.  Nine 
years  later  the  Court  ruled  that  the  Tribe 
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was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  all  <f  the  "sur- 
plus" land  but  not  for  the  78  5  acres  set 
aelde  for  Indian  school  and  agency  piirposes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  755  acres 
as  tribal  property." '  The  585  aqres  covered 
In  the  bin  Is  part  of  that  755  icres  which 
the  Court  of  Claims  hold  belo4ged  to  the 
Tribe. 

Through  the  years,  both  befoHe  and  after 
the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Gov- 
ernment granted  portions  of  the 
the  Town  of  Pawnee  and  to  a  rellbioxjs  group 
for  church  purposes.  The  Interests  so 
granted  are  In  no  way  affected 
or  Included  in  the  585  acres. 

After  the  Indian  Claims  Com4ilsslon  was 
created,  the  Tribe  asked  the  Commission  for 
compensation  for  those  Interests;  In  the  755 
acres  which  the  United  States  Had  granted 
to  others.  The  Tribe  was  Justified  In  this, 
since  the  Court  of  Claims  had  had  that  the 
755  acres  belonged  to  the  Trlba.  The  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  ruled  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  wrong  and  that  the  755 
acres  did  not  belong  to  the  Tribe.  I  On  appeal 
the  Court  of  Claims,  without  reference  to 
Its  prior  holding  of  title  In  the]  Tribe,  re- 
versed Itself  and  agreed  that  tae  Pawnees 
did  not  own  the  land.  1 

It  Is  Interesting  that  for  purposes  of  deny- 
ing payment  for  the  755  acres,  the  Court  of 
Claims  ruled  that  the  lands  "continue  as 
tribal  property".  But  for  purposas  of  avoid- 
ing payment  of  Just  compensatlpn  for  the 
portions  of  the  755  acres  the  Unl 
sold,  the  Court  and  the  Commi^ 
that  the  755  acres  was  not  trib;j 
but  belong  to  the  United  State^ 
The  Tribe  has  continuously  ua 
acres,  e.xcept  for  the  portions  c^ 
others.  The  people  of  the  Tribe  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  land  as  thelt  property. 
It  Is  home  to  about  375  membjera  of  the 
Tribe  who  live  in  Pawnee.  Thei  Tribe  has 
its  tribal  community  center  arid  meeting 
hall  on  the  land.  All  the  tribal  activities 
and  social  functions  take  place  there. 

The  Tribe  now  uses  the  lan^  under  a 
year  to  year  revocable  permit  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  An  old  ag«ncy  bvilld- 
Ing  Is  located  on  the  land  alorjg  with  16 
housing  units  which  are  rented  utider  tribal 
management.  About  100  acres  of  the  land 
is  suitable  for  farming  and  unofher  400  is 
grazing  land.  There  Is  good  potential  for 
a  cattle  feed  lot  operation.  Several  Indus- 
tries have  come  to  the  Tribe  expressing  in- 
terest in  establishing  themselv^  on  the 
land.  The  location  Is  favorable  to  market 
both  by  rail  and  highway.  A  ^ood  labor 
pool  Is  available  and  Jobs  are  neefied  In  the 
Pawnee  community.  j 

The  Tribe  has  organized  a  housing  au- 
thority which  is  prepared  to  billd  much 
needed  public  housing  units  on  ttie  land. 

But,  nothing  can  be  accompllihed  until 
title  to  the  land  rests  in  the  Trll^.  Indus- 
try proposals  must  be  rejected  j  since  the 
Tribe  does  not  have  title  to  th4  building 
Bites.  A  commitment  for  public  housing 
units  is  not  possible  until  the  llribe  owns 
the  housing  sites.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  laad,  on  the 
scale  It  deserves.  Is  not  economlAlly  feasi- 
ble under  a  year  to  year  revocable  permit 
arrangement. 

The  City  of  Pawnee  has  given  iti  full  sup- 
port to  the  bill  as  evidenced  by  tae  Council 
meeting  of  February  1,  1967.  There  is  close 
liaison  between  the  Tribal  Council  and  the 
City  Council.  Both  are  interested  in  at- 
tracting Industry,  stimulating  JolK,  provid- 
ing housing  and  improving  the  local  econ- 
omy. I 

The  bill,  in  a  small  way.  would  [restore  to 
these   fine   Indian   people   the   ownership   of 


^Pawnee  Indians  v.  United  Sttttes,  56  C. 
CIS.  1.  13  (1920). 


'  Patcnee    Tribe    of    Oklahoma 


V.    United 


States.  124  U.S.  324,  410-413  (1963). 


land  which  they  have  always  regarded  as 
their  own  and  which  they  need  to  provide 
Jobs  and  housing  for  the  people  of  the 
Pawnee  community. 

The  Pawnee  CoMMUNrrT 
Chambeb  of  Commerce,  Inc., 
Pawnee,  Okla.,  February  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris  :  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pawnee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  express  our  whole- 
hearted support  and  deep  interest  in  the 
project  of  the  Business  Council  of  the  Paw- 
nee Indian  Tribe  to  acquire  clear  title — In 
trust — to  the  lands  and  Improvements  of  the 
former  Pawnee  Indian  Agency  &  Boarding 
School. 

You  Introduced  the  bill  last  year,  but  as 
you  knon^r  It  has  been  rewritten  and  made 
more  specific  this  year. 

At  present  the  Pawnee  Indian  Business 
Council  is  operating  the  property  on  a  year 
by  year  permit  from  the  B.I.A.  They  have 
been  successful  In  this  operation,  but  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  have  clear  title  to  It 
prevents  its  lUtimate  development  by  them. 

We  believe  that  the  crucial  point  about 
this  proposed  bill  Is  the  point  that  this  land 
be  delivered  by  Act  of  Congress  In  trust. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
convey  title  in  fee  simple.  It  would  be 
harmful  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Tribe 
and  the  Pawnee  Community  as  a  whole. 

If  held  in  Trust,  the  property  could  not  be 
dlsjjersed  or  wasted  at  the  whim  of  any  one 
group  then  In  power.  It  would  remain  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  the  BJ.A.,  and 
there  are  many  fine  programs  available.  If 
the  land  remains  In  trust,  which  the  Tribe 
could  make  good  use  of  in  developing  the 
tract  for  industrial  development,  training 
programs,  a  badly  needed  Tribal  community 
center,  etc. 

The  Pav^mee  City  Council  has  adopted  a 
resolution  of  support  also.  There  is  no  dis- 
agreement between  the  Chamber,  City  offi- 
cials and  Tribal  officials  about  this  matter. 
We  stand  together  on  the  lmi>ortance  of 
carrying  out  this  project. 

Your  help  and  assistance  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Johnson, 

Manager. 

Pawnee  Business  Council, 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  op  Oklahoma, 

Pawnee,  Okla.,  February  13, 1966. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris. 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  regards  to  your  letter 
of  February  10,  1967,  wherein  you  request 
an  answer  to  the  official  action  taken  by  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Business  Council  for  approval 
or  disapproval  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  Pawnee  Indian  Business  Council,  at 
its  quarterly  meeting  of  February  4,  1967, 
did  go  down  on  record  as  approving  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  ask- 
ing that  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  the  described  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon  embraced  in  the 
Pawnee  School  and  Agency  Reserve  and  In 
four-cemetery  tracte  and  mineral  interest  In 
two  20  acre  tracts  conveyed  to  the  City  of 
Pawnee. 

We  will  now  say,  the  Pawnee  Indian  Busi- 
ness Council,  along  with  the  Pawnee  City 
Council:  Pawnee  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pawnee  Agency: 
Anadarko  Area  Office  and  the  Central  Office 
in  Washington,  D.C,  that  the  proposed  leg- 


islation meets  with  the  approval  of  the  above 
mentioned  parties  to  the  proposed  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Osborne, 
Chairman.  Pawnee  Business  Council. 
Attest  : 

Lester  L.  Pratt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pawnee  Business  Council. 


City  of  Pawnee, 
Pawnee,  Okla.,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Freo  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  During  the  regular  meeting 
of  our  City  Council  evening  of  February  i, 
1967  members  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribal 
Council,  Lamont  Pratt,  Sam  Osborn  and 
Earl  Chapman,  presented  to  us  and  requested 
our  opinions  on  the  attached  bill. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  (as  shown  in  our 
minutes  of  this  meeting)  we  are  In  complete 
agreement  and  support  of  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribal  Council  In  their  efforts  for  a  success- 
ful passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 
Glenn  Wood,  Mayor:  Cecil  Kelley,  Coun- 
cilman; Jarrett  Maltsberger,  Council- 
man;      Watson     Boyle,     Councilman; 
Charles  Cox,  Councilman;   Glennwood 
Haug,     Councilman;     Frank     Gentry, 
Councilman;    David    Beaver,    Council- 
man; Leslie  Crocker,  Councilman. 


TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  OP  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  CMr.  Mon- 
roney],  I  Introduce  today,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  two  bills  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  transferring  of  title  of 
certain  land  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
aho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to  the  United 
States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
I  introduce  them  at  the  request  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes. 

In  support  of  the  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  these  bills  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Business  Committee,  dated  January  26, 
1967,  and  the  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Monroney>,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1172 
A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arai>aho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 
is  held  by  the  United  States  In  Trust  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa 
•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That,    all 
right,  title,   and   Interest  of   the   Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In  and  to 
the  following  described  land,  and  Improve- 
ments  thereon,   are  hereby   declared   to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma: 
South  1,614  feet  of  section  5,  south  1,614 
feet  of  section  6,  east  half  west  half,  east  half 
section  7,  section  8,  section   17,  section  18, 
north  half  section  19,  north  half  section  20, 
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township  13  north,  range  7  west,  south  1.614 
feet  of  east  half  southeast  quarter  section  1, 
east  half  northeast  quarter  section  12.  lying 
west  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  east  half  northeast  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter  section  13, 
gouth  haU  southeast  quarter  secUon  24, 
northeast  quarter,  east  half  northeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter  section  25,  township  13 
north,  range  8  west,  Indian  meridian,  con- 
taining 3,894.04  acres,  more  or  less. 

S.  1173 
A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the 

United  States  is  held  by  the  United  States 

in  trust   for   the   Cheyenne   and   Arapaho 

Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  following  described  land,  and 
improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma: 

All  of  the  northwest  quarter  section  18, 
township  12  north,  range  16  west,  Indian 
meridian,  Custer  County,  State  of  Oklahoma, 
except  approximately  31.25  acres  located  in 
the  easterly  part  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  259  feet  west  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  east  half  northwest 
quarter  section  18,  township  12  north,  range 
16  west,  thence  west  along  the  north  section 
line  of  said  section  18  for  a  distance  of  426 
feet;  thence  south  1  degree  20  minutes  west 
for  a  distance  of  284  feet:  then  south  0  de- 
grees 50  minutes  west  for  a  distance  of  987.5 
feet;  thence  south  42  degrees  54  minutes 
west  for  a  distance  of  223.9  feet  to  the  east- 
west  quarter  section  line  of  said  section  18; 
thence  east  along  said  quarter  section  line 
for  a  distance  of  570  feet  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  said  northwest  quarter  of  section 
18:  thence  north  0  degrees  43  minutes  east 
along  the  north-south  quarter  section  line 
for  a  distance  of  2,315  feet;  thence  west  for 
a  distance  of  259  feet;  thence  north  0  de- 
grees 43  minutes  east  for  a  distance  of  325 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  for  waterllnes,  electric 
transmission  lines,  roads,  and  railroads. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Harris  Is 
as  follows: 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes, 

January  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Of  the  two  bills, 
concerning  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma,  which  have  been  drafted  for  your 
office  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior,  the  one  concerning  the  surplus 
USPHS  CUnton  Indian  hospital  land  is  of 
primary  Importance  to  us. 

We  would  appreciate  Immediate  action,  as 
is  practically  feasible,  on  this  measure. 

One  of  the  priority  projecte  on  this  land 
once  It  Is  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  will  be  the  construction 
of  a  home  for  the  elderly. 

We  will  proceed  with  plannnlng  to  use  that 
land  for  this  purpose.  I  have  been  In  com- 
munication with  the  local  Health  Service 
Unit  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  such  use  of 


this  land  is  amenable  and  agreeable  to  them. 
I  will  also  contact  a  reliable  engineering  firm 
to  help  us  plan  the  construction  of  this 
needed  facility  for  our  Tribes. 
Please  keep  us  Informed  on  this  measure. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  H.  Hart, 
Chairman,    Cheyenne-Arapaho    Busi- 
ness Committee. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  22  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  again 
Introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  accorded  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  In  the   shipment  of  its  own 
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Under  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  Government  agencies  may 
negotiate  with  rail,  motor,  water,  and 
freight  forwarders  for  free  or  reduced 
rates.  Such  rate  deals  are  not  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  scrutiny  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Under  an  exception  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  carriers  may,  through  the 
medium  of  rate  bureaus,  decide  what 
rates  to  charge  the  Government. 

Except  for  a  1957  amendment  relat- 
ing to  filing,  the  provisions  of  section  22 
relating  to  Government  traffic  have  re- 
mained essentially  the  same  since  pas- 
sage of  the  original  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  1887.  At  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment was  a  comparatively  small  user 
of  freight  or  passenger  services  of  the 
carriers.  Today,  however,  it  is  the  larg- 
est single  purchaser  of  transportation 
services.  Moreover,  not  only  have  Fed- 
eral Government  shipments  under  sec- 
tion 22  Increased,  but  the  use  by  State 
and  municipal  governments  of  these  re- 
duced rates  has  mushroomed. 

Government  agencies  claim  that  they 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
these  rate  deals.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
other  shippers  are  paying  rates  that  are 
higher  than  necessary,  or  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  granted  imeconomic  rates 
which  the  shipping  and  consuming  pub- 
lic is  making  up  in  the  transportation 
cost  of  other  commodities.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment rates  are  too  low,  this  is  an 
unseen  tax  on  shippers. 

In  August  1963  I  introduced  S.  2075 
to  subject  these  Government  deals  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
determining  if  Government  traflSc  is 
moving  under  discriminatory,  preferen- 
tial, or  prejudicial  rates. 

In  May  1964,  I  presided  over  hearings 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  on  S.  2075. 
Government  witnesses  testifying  at  these 
hearings  admitted  that  Government 
shipping  agencies  are  neither  competent 
nor  appropriately  staffed  to  weed  out  un- 
fair section  22  rates,  and  stated  that 
they  had  no  objection  in  principle  to  S. 
2075. 

These  hearings  demonstrated  the  wide- 
spread support  for  a  change  in  section 
22.  Testifying  or  submitting  statements 
in  support  of  a  change  or  complete  re- 
peal of  section  22  were  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  &  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, Transportation  Association 
of  America,  American  Trucking  Associa- 


tions, Air  Transport  Association,  Com- 
mon Carrier  Conference  of  Domestic  Wa- 
ter Carriers,  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  Grain  &  Feed  Deal- 
ers National  Association,  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  many 
others. 

In  its  statement  to  the  committee,  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
which  is  a  nationwide  organization  of 
shippers,  including  in  its  membership 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
and  similar  comjnercial  organizations, 
pointed  out : 

For  10  years  the  League  has  been  urging 
legal  and  moral  reform  of  practices  which 
have  appeared  In  the  utUlzatlon  of  sec- 
tion 22. 

The  American  Trucking  Associations 
has  long  urged  the  complete  repeal  of 
section  22.  As  the  late  Frederick  G. 
Freund,  then  traffic  director,  American 
Trucking  Associations,  concisely  put  it 
in  a  sentence  which  was  quoted  before 
the  committee : 

The  granting  of  cut  rates  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  effect,  subsidizes  the  world's  larg- 
est shipper,  encourages  destructive  practices 
between  and  among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  and,  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  destructive  practices.  Jeopardizes  the 
financial  stability  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

At  that  time,  in  its  78th  annual  report 
to  the  Congress,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recommended  that 
section  22  be  amended  to  limit  "22"  rate 
deals  only  to  time  of  war,  and  to  trans- 
portation which  remains  exempt  from 
economic  regulations  under  parts  II  and 
in  of  the  act.  The  ICC  recommended 
that  the  Government  pay  full  tariff  rates 
and  charges  for  transportation  services 
because  the  preferential  treatment  of 
Government  traffic  "has  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  Increase  the  cost  of  regulated 
transportation  services  to  commercial 
users  who,  when  their  rates  become  too 
high,  resort  to  private  carriage.  Such 
diversions  of  traffic  are  c'?arly  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
common  carrier  system.-  Moreover,  the 
preferential  treatment  accorded  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  is,  in  our  view, 
inconsistent  with  the  national  transpor- 
tation policy  which  has  among  its  ob- 
jectives 'to  foster  sound  economic  condi- 
tions In  transf>ortatlon'  and  'to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  reasonable  charges  for  transportation 
services  without  unjust  discrimination, 
undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  un- 
fair or  destructive  competitive  prac- 
tices.' " 

In  addition  to  the  broad  ramifications 
resulting  from  this  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Government,  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  are  specifically  dis- 
criminated against  In  that  the  section 
22  rate  deals  result  in  actually  diverting 
cargo  that  would  otherwise  logically  flow 
through  these  ports. 

On  September  13,  1965,  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee 
to  study  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way transportation  Issued  Its  r^wrt. 
This  report  pointed  out  that  the  rates 
granted  by  the  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Government  cargoes  that 
originate  In  the  Midwest  and  travel  to 
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the  east  cojist  are  consistently  lower  than 
rates  granted  by  the  railroads  for  similar 
types  of  shipments  originating  in  the 
Midwest  and  traveling  the  mi^ch  shorter 
distance  to  a  lake  port.  The  Sfeaway  Re- 
port coTticluded  that  legislation  should  be 
considered  to  change  section  2B  to  elimi- 
nate this  preferential  treatment  accorded 
to  the  Government. 

As  recently  as  January  of  this  year, 
during  the  Commerce  Commitfiee  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Alan  Boyd  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  Senator  LAtrscHE  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  this  si^eclal  sub- 
committee which  he  so  ably  chaired. 
Senator  Lausche  speclflcallj^  Included 
section  22  rates  among  the  it^ms  merit- 
ing the  attention  of  the  new  Transpor- 
tation Secretary.  In  referrlngj  to  the  re- 
port, Mr.  Boyd  said: 

This  Is  a  matter  to  which  I  expect  to  give 
priority.  j 

In  September  1966  the  G^at  Lakes 
Task  Force,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Council  of  Lake  Erie  Ports,  ,the  Great 
Lakes  Commission,  the  Great  Lakes 
Terminals  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Great  Lftkes  Ports 
had  this  to  say  about  the  discriminatory 
effect  of  section  22 : 

Section  22  quotations  have  befn  and  are 
being  used  to  direct  traffic  froin|  the  Great 
IjaKes  area  to  coastal  ports  to  thi  disadvan- 
tage of  Great  Lakes  port.  Very  lew  section 
22  rates  or  quotations  have  beea  offered  or 
negotiated  on  trafBc  to  Great  La|es  ports. 

An  Inquiry  should  be  made  either  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Interstate  Comi<ierce  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  seclion  22  rates 
■hould  be  limited  as  proposed  to  1957  [to 
times  ol  war  or  national  emergency  |  and 
whether  the  present  Implementation  of  that 
authority  unduly  discriminates  against  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

One  of  the  most  ringing  denunciations 
of  section  22  and  the  special  hardship  to 
Great  Lakes  ports  that  has  resulted  from 
Its  use  was  given  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Purdey, 
executive  director  of  the  Tofedo-Lucas 
County  Port  Authority.  On  February  7. 
1967,  at  a  breakfast  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Lake  Erie  Ports,  Mr.  Purdey 
had  this  to  say :  ' 

For  purposes  of  transportation,  [the  United 
States  was  chopped  Into  a  neat  ^ast.  West, 
Gulf  Coast  pie  .  .  .  , 

Cargo  was  rolling  past  our  ports,  in  one 
form  or  another  on  Its  way  to  the  coast. 
Close  examination  of  land  rates,  10  hundreds 
of  cases  revealed  that  charges  Were  less  to 
transport  something  700  miles!  than  200 
miles  ... 

We  found  a  little  "hooker"  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  which  permits  carriers  to  move 
Government  goods  at  free  reduced  rates  .  .  . 
we  tried  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  by  proving  that  carriers  were  frequently 
hauling  Federal  goods  at  a  loss,  making  up 
the  deficiency  on  commercial  shipper. 

Mr.  Purdey's  comments  on,  the  1961 
Defense  Department  task  fcrce  study 
concerning  the  feasibility  otf  moving 
military  goods  out  of  Great  Lukes  ports 
points  out  even  more  vividly  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem: 

The  conclusions  of  this  imparllal  and  In- 
depth  report  confirmed  many  of  our  con- 
tentions. Perhaps  we  were  nal^e,  but  we 
confidently  expected  a  sharp  tncrease  of 
military  movements  as  a  result  of  this  report. 
Instead,  what  has  happened?  $lnce  1962, 
the  Toliune  of  military  cargo  flowltag  through 


the  Great  Lakes  ports  has  declined  steadily 
to  the  point  where  more  military  cargo 
flowed  out  of  one  single  East  coast  port  in  a 
two-week  period  than  moved  out  o/  all  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  put  together  during 
the  entire  1966  season. 

Doesnt  this  strike  you  as  a  strange  situ- 
ation when  you  realize  that  production 
polnte  for  military  goods  generally  He  well 
within  the  gathermg  area  of  the  lakes? 

Because  of  the  exceptionally  concise 
and  forceful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Purdy 
has  outlined  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  his  speech  in  the  Record. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  1961  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  by  its  spe- 
cial study  group  on  transportation 
policy — known  as  the  Doyle  report — 
in  which  it  was  stated : 

The  policy  of  the  Government  should  be 
that  Its  agencies  pay  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  not  as  determined  by  these  agencies, 
but  as  determined  by  an  impartial  Judge, 
the  regulatory  agency. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  is  uncon- 
scionable that  the  Government  should 
take  part  in  freight  rate  discrimination 
against  regions,  ports,  and  shippers  in 
the  movement  of  Its  trafBc. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
Act.  Public  Law  89-670,  section  4(a), 
makes  it  a  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  "consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  Including  the 
procurement  of  transportation  or  the 
operation  of  their  own  transport  services 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  establish 
and  observe  policies  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system." 

Hopefully  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  prevail  upon  Government 
shipping  agencies  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve policies  to  carry  out  our  national 
transportation  objectives. 

Meanwhile  I  am  again  introducing  the 
Identical  bill  I  Introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  so  that  citizens  and  regions 
may  be  protected  from  discriminatory 
and  unfair  rates  given  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  bill  would  repeal  section  22 
in  Its  entirety,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  also  introduced  a 
bill  S.  754,  by  request  of  the  ICC.  dealing 
with  section  22  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  version  I  am  introducing  today. 
Although  there  are  differences,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  repeated 
its  statement  of  2  years  ago,  from  which 
I  quoted  earlier,  concerning  the  need  for 
repealing  section  22.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant for  both  approaches  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
speech  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1174)  to  amend  section 
22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
restrict  certain  authorization  for  free 
or  reduced  rate  transportation  of  prop- 
erty or  passengers,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


The  speech  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is  as 
follows : 

Remarks    by    Louis    C.    Pubdet,    Execdtivb 
Director,     Toledo-Lucas     County     Poet 
Authority.  Toledo.  Ohio 
(For  the  annual  Washington  Roundup  spon- 
sored  by  the  Council  of  Lake  Ei-le  Ports  in 
cooperation  with  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Lakes  Ports.  Great  Lakes 
Commission  and  the  Great  Lakes  Termi- 
nals Association.  Feb.  7,  1967) 
Since  I  have  prepared  some  bacon  and  eggs 
remarks.  It  Is  certainly  fitting  that  they  b« 
delivered  at  a  breakfast  meeting.    It  would 
delight  me  no  end  to  lay  on  a  heavy  coat- 
ing  of   quiet   and    dignified    rhetoric   this 
morning,  but  I  can't  .  .  .  for  three  reasons 
.  .  .  many  of  you  who  know  me  would  prob- 
ably spray  coffee  all  over  your  table  partner 
If  I  tried  It  .  .  .  second,   there   is  nothing 
so  sophisticated  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  to 
warrant  the  langauge  of  diplomacy  .  .  .  and 
third,  the  ideas  and  information  I  hope  to 
transmit   in   Just    a   few   minutes   are   not 
"Chateaubriand."     They  are  as  basic  as  ham- 
burger. 

As  a  representative  port  executive  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  my  goal  this  morning  is  to 
touch  on  a  few  of  our  exposed  nerve-ends 
...  to  re-emphasize  what  many  of  you  al- 
ready know  so  well  .  .  .  and  to,  hopefully, 
create  a  thirst  for  more  information  among 
the  "unanointed." 

(Gentlemen  and  ladles)  there  is  very  little 
wrong  with  the  Great  Lakes  which  a  whole 
barrel -full  of  vision  in  years  gone  by  couldn't 
have  begun  to  cure.  Back  in  the  days  when 
we  were  almost  as  primitive  as  easterners 
still  think  we  are,  better  bridges  of  com- 
munication should  have  been  built  between 
the  burgeoning  industrial  and  agricultural 
midwest  and  the  elected  or  appointed  officials 
here  In  Washington. 

While  dedicated  lakes  people  were  pre- 
occupied with  attempts  to  obtain  a  seaway 
through  whatever  political  compromises  were 
necessary,  there  was  total  awareness  on  the 
part  of  opposing  forces  that  something  was 
happening.  .  .  Something  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  cozy  status  quo  of  na- 
tional and  International  transportation 
patterns. 

Even  after  the  approval  of  a  construction 
program  and  a  bUateral  agreement  with 
Canada  was  reached,  we  still  failed  to  put 
our  over-all  position  under  the  microscope. 
It  was  necessary  to  become  engrossed  with 
nute-and-bolts  programs  for  providing  ade- 
quate docks  and  getting  enabling  legislation 
on  a  local  and  state  level. 

For  purposes  of  transportation,  the  United 
States  was  chopped  up  Into  a  neat  east,  west, 
gulf  coast  pie.  There  were  powerful  Inter- 
ests which  meant  to  see  that  this  condition 
continued  on  into  Infinity. 

Our  real  troubles  began  when  we  opened 
the  doors  for  business.  Of  course  the  reac- 
tion was  immediate.  Captive  Industries  were 
quick  to  use  our  ports  and  the  seaway.  Where 
local  cartage  could  do  the  Job,  we  faired  very 
well  .  .  .  and  still  do.  Then  ...  we  dis- 
covered the  FMC.  the  ICC,  the  confounding 
labyrinth  of  agencies  Involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  cargo  for  our  country's  largest 
shipper  .  .  .  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  rambling  Inconsistencies  of  railroads 
and  American-flag  conferences. 
■  These  discoveries  hit  us  like  a  pile 
driver  .  .  .  cargo  was  rolling  p?ist  our  ports, 
in  one  form  or  another  ...  on  Its  way  to  the 
coast.  Close  examination  of  land  rates.  In 
hundreds  of  cases,  revealed  that  charges  were 
less  to  transport  something  700  miles  than 
200  miles. 

While  we  were  swinging  hot  and  heavy  lor 
a  decent  waterway  into  the  Midwest,  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  paving  the  way 
for  transportation  reforms  within  the  Inland 
rate  structure  of  the  United  States. 

We  found  a  little  "hooker"  In  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  which  permits  carriers 
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to  move  government  goods  at  free  or  reduced 
rates.  When  the  Department  of  Defense 
MB  forced  to  computerize  to  handle  all  of 
the  "22"  rates  to  coastal  ports  which  were 
being  filed,  we  tried  to  amend  the  Interstate 
commerce  Act  by  proving  that  carriers  were 
frequently  hauling  federal  goods  at  a 
logs  .  .  .  making  up  the  deficiency  on  com- 
nierclal  shippers. 

A  course  of  action  was  clear.  Legislative 
proposals  were  offered  to  amend  section  22. 
The  bills  died  in  committee. 

Inflamed  senatorial  action,  however,  re- 
sulted in  a  Defense  Department  task  force 
rtudy  being  made  in  1961  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  moving  military  goods  out  of 
Great  Lakes  ports.  The  conclusions  of  this 
impartial  and  in-depth  report  confirmed 
many  of  our  contentions.  Perhaps  we  were 
naive,  but  we  confidently  expected  a  sharp 
increase  of  military  movements  as  a  result 
of  this  report.  Instead,  what  has  happened? 
Since  1962.  the  volume  of  military  cargo  flow- 
ing through  the  Great  Lakes  ports  has 
declined  steadily  to  the  point  where  more 
military  cargo  flowed  out  of  one  single  east 
coast  port  in  a  two-week  period  than  moved 
out  of  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  put  to- 
gether during  the  entire  1966  season. 

Doesn't  this  strike  you  as  a  strange  situa- 
tion when  you  realize  that  production  points 
for  military  goods  generally  lie  well  within 
the  gathering  area  of  the  lakes? 

Since  1961,  printed  testimony,  investiga- 
tion reports  and  cargo  studies  have  been 
jplattered  all  over  this  town.  Most  of  them 
are  either  collecting  dust  or  are  dead  and 
burled. 

Testimony  of  professional  Interests  In  the 
Great  Lakes  correctly  predict  the  potential 
damage  Involved  In  the  proposed  Increase  of 
toUs  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Despite 
this,  the  seaway  Is  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  more  charges  In  the  very  near  future. 

As  you  know.  42  Great  Lakes  Senators  and 
Representatives  (many  of  whom  are  here  to- 
day) have  requested  the  President  to  defer 
a  toll  increase,  until  appropriate  legislation 
can  be  sought  to  make  such  escalation  un- 
necessary. They  have  also  asked  for  pro- 
posals from  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation In  this  regard. 

Basic  changes  In  the  laws  covering  the 
US.  financing  of  the  seaway  must  be  made 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  pres- 
ent toll  crisis  must  be  solved.  Relying  on 
the  leadership  and  discernment  of  the  Great 
Lakes  senatorial  conference  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  House,  we  believe  that  nec- 
essary legislative  changes  will  become  a 
reality.  The  organizations  here  today  .  .  . 
which  form  o\ir  Great  Lakes  "task  force"  .  .  . 
are  bringing  their  specific  recommendations 
to  these  legislators. 

The  fate  of  American-flag  vessels  plying 
the  Great  Lakes  routes,  both  ocean  and  lake 
freighter.  Is  another  Issue  of  vital  concern. 

New  ocean  vessels  being  programmed  are 
by  design  too  large  to  transit  the  seaway.  In 
fiscal  1967,  not  one  of  the  13  vessels  approved 
for  construction  subsidy  will  be  able  to 
traverse  the  locks.  Based  on  published  re- 
ports, I  am  Inclined  to  feel  we  are  being 
designed  out  of  business. 

And.  consider  the  plight  of  the  VS.  lakes 
fleet.  Since  1959  the  number  of  lake  ves- 
sels has  shrunken  from  322  to  220.  Not  a 
tingle  new  American-flag  lake  freighter 
has  been  built  since  1960.  Here  again,  the 
Great  Lakes  do  not  enjoy  equal  treatment. 

This  Important  segment  of  our  merchant 
marine  should  be  accorded  the  same  depre- 
dation, relief  and  construction  reserve  al- 
lowances as  are  available  to  their  coastal 
coimterparts. 

The  "laker"  has  been  a  major  contributor, 
not  to  Industry  alone,  but  to  the  welfare  of 
our  entire  country  In  time  of  war.  During 
World  War  n  It  was  the  lakes  fleet  which 
supplied  two  basic  Ingredients  necessary  for 
victory — iron  ore  and  coal.    In  fact,  dtirlng 


than  confilct,  lakers  carried  nearly  900  mil- 
lion tons  of  material,  more  than  four  times 
the  tonnage  carried  by  the  ocean  merchant 
marine. 

We  urge  your  Investigation  of  pending 
legislation  designed  to  correct  this  glaring 
Inequity. 

Although  some  progress  has  been  made, 
the  growth  of  the  seaway  Is  still  severely 
hampered  by  the  rail  carriers,  as  reflected  by 
the  consistent  pattern  of  rate  discrimina- 
tion which  faces  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
After  over  10  years  of  attempting  to  employ 
logic.  Federal  Intervention  and  users'  appeals, 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  century-old  dogma 
of  the  long  haul.  Here's  one  dramatic  ex- 
ample : 

On  cranes  and  draglines  from  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  New  York  enjoys  a  rate  for  export 
of  80^  cwt.  This,  for  a  total  rail  dis- 
tance of  799  miles.  The  domestic  rate  to 
Toledo,  only  211  miles.  Is  Ble  cwt.,  but 
this  rate  specifically  excludes  exptort — and  the 
export  rate  via  Toledo,  believe  It  or  not.  Is 
98c  cwt.  over  20%  higher  for  about  one- 
quarter  the  distance. 

How  can  the  Great  Lakes  ports  hope  to 
compete  when  such  a  nonsensical  policy  of 
discrimination  exists? 

We  urge  Great  Lakes  legislators  to  request 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation,  as 
one  of  Its  first  orders  of  business  to  make 
reconunendatlons  which  will  Insure  a  lair 
competitive  situation. 

So  far,  I  have  touched  on  only  the  top 
priority  problems.  An  envuneration  of  all 
the  aches  and  pains  that  rack  the  carcass  of 
the  fourth  seacoast  woxild  require  that  we 
serve  not  only  breakfast,  but  lunch  and 
dinner. 

Just  let  me  add  that  we,  on  the  lakes,  are 
looking  forward  to  early  completion  of  the 
seaway  de-lclng  study  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  Is  an  urgent  project  .  .  . 
extension  of  the  season  by  only  30  days  could 
Increase  U.S.  toll  revenues  by  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  All  of  us  are  confident 
that  the  seaway  season  can  and  wUl  be  ex- 
tended. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact.  This  agreement  by  the  eight 
Great  Lakes  States  fosters  their  mutual  in- 
terests In  navigation,  pollution,  water  re- 
sources and  other  matters  related  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  We  urge  congressional 
approval  through  the  consent  bill  now  pend- 
ing. 

To  this  point,  all  of  my  comments  have 
been  of  a  dyspeptic  nature.  Believe  me.  It  Is 
not  my  Intention  to  furnish  a  case  of  after- 
breakfast  heartburn. 

Actually,  the  Great  Lakes  area  Is  doing 
very  well  considering  It  has  one  hand  tied 
behind  It.  It  Is  a  statistical  fact  that  the 
hard  core  of  this  country's  Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural productivity  lies  within  the  dis- 
tribution area  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Although 
many  of  the  plants  are  puppets  manipulated 
by  long  strings  stretching  from  coastal  head- 
quarters, entrenched  habit  and  lack  of  inter- 
est are  being  successfully  broken  down.  Our 
message  Is  beginning  to  be  heard  across  the 
Hudson  River. 

I  think  It  Is  pretty  well  agreed  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  slowdown  In  Amerlctm  Indus- 
trialization of  Europe.  The  U.S.  firms  which 
now  simply  occept  export  orders  and  then 
only  If  they  are  f.o.b.  plant  may  be  forced 
to  actively  sell  their  products  to  the  world 
market.  Industry  will  be  working  Its  head 
off  In  an  effort  to  keep  overseas  business. 
Everybody  will  be  laboring  to  maintain  a 
decent  U.S.  balance  of  payments — and  lower 
transportation  charges  will  come  to  the  top 
when  U.S.  firms  finally  are  forced  to  cope 
with  the  production  of  250  million  people 
who  win  be  united  economically  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Seaway  and  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
here  to  stay.  The  natural  laws  of  geography 
and  economics  guarantee  our  future.  The 
unknown  quantity,  however.  Is  whether  the 


necessary  reforms  will  be  made  In  this  gen- 
eration, the  next  or  the  next. 

With  dedicated  and  expanding  leadership 
among  legislators  and  closer  scrutiny  by  the 
national  media,  rightful  recognition  of  the 
fourth  seacoast  is  assured.  The  spotlight  of 
truth  can  turn  the  American  people  from 
simple  targets  for  our  popguns  to  willing 
workers  In  the  cause  of  our  country's  future. 

Something  vital  Is  happening  west  of  the 
Hudson  River.  We've  grown  up  now  and 
there's  no  good  reason  why  we  can't  Join  the 
club. 

Thank  you!!! 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  13(a)  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
referral,  a  bill  to  amend  section  13(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  for 
other  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  over  8  years'  experience 
with  section  13(a),  which  was  added  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1958.  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
become  convinced  that  a  number  of  nec- 
essary changes  must  be  made  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  changes  recommended  by  the 
Commission  are  as  follows:  First,  in  or- 
der to  Eifford  the  public  full  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  important  trsdn  discon- 
tinuance proceedings,  the  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  require  that  serv- 
ice be  continued  without  change  for  a 
period  of  up  to  7  months  instead  of  the 
present  limit  of  4  months.  The  bill 
further  provides  for  an  additional  period 
of  up  to  2  months,  if  needed,  for  the 
Commission  to  complete  its  work  and 
handle  administrative  appeals. 

Second,  to  eliminate  the  present  strait- 
jacket  requirement  that  the  Commission 
must  either  approve  or  disapprove  a  dis- 
continuance, and  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  flexibly  handle  discontinuance 
proceedings,  the  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  render  decisions  on  a  condi- 
tional basis;  that  is,  to  make  its  decision 
contingent  upon  modifications  In  factors 
affecting  service  or  operations.  The 
Commission  indicates  that  this  would 
open  up  avenues  thus  far  untried  toward 
arresting  the  decline  of  the  passenger 
train. 

Third,  to  provide  equal  justice  for  all 
parties  to  a  discontinuance  proceeding, 
any  adversely  affected  party  and  not 
only  the  railroad  Involved  would  be  au- 
thorized to  appeal  an  administratively 
final  action  of  the  ICC  which  is  deter- 
minative of  a  discontinuance  proposal. 
In  the  last  Congress,  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 284,  occasioned  by  the  position 
taken  by  a  railroad  in  court  that  the 
Congress  intended  to  give  a  right  of  ap- 
peal only  to  railroads,  and  intended  to 
deny  the  same  right  to  affected  States 
and  the  public  concerned.  Section  13(a) 
would  be  amended  to  make  clear,  if  it 
were  ever  in  doubt,  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  provide  an  equal  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  public. 

Fourth,  to  place  the  burden  of  proof 
where  it  belongs  and  to  Insure  an  ad- 
equate record,  the  burden  of  proof  that 
continuation  of  the  service  would  unduly 
burden  commerce  would  be  specifically 
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assigned  to  the  railroad  seeling  to  dis- 
continue passenger  train  service.  The 
railroad  obviously  possesses  t^e  material 
data  involved,  and  the  Comoiission  ex- 
pects that  this  assignment  of  phe  burden 
of  proof  would  impel  the  railrpad  make  a 
more  complete  initial  presentation. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  make  al  number  of 
technical  changes,  including  changing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  so  as 
to  include  service  operated  frbm  a  point 
in  a  State  to  a  foreign  count|-y;  dealing 
with  the  problem  wherein  service  itself  is 
provided  only  in  one  State  bui  where  the 
train,  for  operating  convenifence,  oper- 
ates into  another  State;  and,  requiring 
that  40  days'  notice  rather  than  30  be 
given  in  advance  of  any  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change.  ' 

The  Commission  is  to  be  aommended 
for  analyzing  its  experienced  with  this 
statute,  and  recommending  changes  to 
aid  its  carrying  out  of  its  duties  with  re- 
spect to  railroad  passenger  train  discon- 
tinuances. I 

On  September  30,  1965.  atjjie  signing 
of  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act,  President  Johnson  spid: 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  acnleved  tech- 
nological miracles  In  our  transportation. 
But  there  Is  one  great  exception. 

We  have  airplanes  which  fly  [three  times 
faster  than  sound.  We  tiavi  television 
cameras  that  are  orbiting  Mars.  But  we  have 
the  same  tired  and  inadequate  |mas8  trana- 
pwrtation  between  our  towns  anil  cities  that 
we  had  30  years  ago.  I 

Today,  as  we  meet  here  In  this  historic 
room  where  Abigail  Adams  hiing  out  her 
wash,  an  astronaut  can  orbit  tha  earth  faster 
than  a  man  on  the  ground  can  at  from  New 
York  to  Washington.  Yet,  the  fame  science 
and  technology  which  gave  us  our  airplanes 
and  our  space  probes,  I  believ^  could  also 
give  us  better  and  laster  and  mbre  econom- 
ical transportation  on  the  groiind.  And  a 
lot  of  us  need  It  more  on  the  iround  than 
we  need  It  orbiting  the  earth.     [ 

So  I  hope  this  meeting  this  i|iornlng  will 
provide  a  platform  for  us  to  getjthat  kind  of 
transportation.  We  must  do  II.  We  must 
start  getting  It  now.  In  the  pAst  15  years, 
travel  between  our  cities  has  mote  than  dou- 
bled. By  1985 — only  20  years  away — we  will 
have  75  million  more  Americans  In  this  coun- 
try. And  those  75  mlUlon  will  be  doing  a 
g^eat  deal  more  traveling. 

The  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation law,  Public  Law  J  89-220.  is 
designed  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
better  and  faster  intercity:  passenger 
service,  not  merely  In  the  northeastern 
corridor,  but  between  all  mjajor  popu- 
lation centers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  such  a  program  looking 
to  the  future,  we  must  preserve  existing 
intercity  rail  passenger  serv|ice.  If  we 
do  not,  there  will  be  no  natioital  rail  pas- 
senger transportation  resourte  to  which 
the  lessons  of  research  arid  develop- 
ment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion can  be  applied. 

The  last  few  years  have  sten  a  rapid 
disappearance  of  rail  passenger  service. 
Railroad  Intercity  passengeij  miles  de- 
cUned  from  28.7  bUllon  In  1J955  to  17.5 
billion  in  1965. 

The  remaining  nucleus  of  tail  passen- 
ger operations  Is  fast  disappearing.  If 
present  trends  continue,  intercity  rail 


passenger  service  will  cease  when  exist- 
ing passenger  train  equipment  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  or  renovated  by 
processes  of  cannibalization  and  must  be 
replaced  by  new  equipment.  Nearly  60 
percent  of  our  present  railroad  passen- 
ger cars  are  over  30  years  old,  and  only 
less  than  4  percent  are  under  6  years  old. 
In  5  to  10  years,  unless  positive  steps  are 
taken  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  rail- 
road industry,  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  will  disappear  except  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  and  possibly  a  few- 
other  densely  populated  strips. 

While  the  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  recommending  changes  in 
section  13(a),  piecemeal  repairs  of  sec- 
tion 13(a)  will  not  alone  provide  the 
means  to  establish  a  revitalized  rail  pas- 
senger service.  One  source  of  diflaculty 
in  the  development  of  a  program  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  rail  passenger  service 
has  been  the  fragmentation  of  govern- 
ment agencies  in  this  area.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  determination  of 
whether  certain  services  constitute  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  How- 
ever, promotional  efforts,  such  as  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  law, 
have  been  placed  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
governmental  agencies  have  relied  in- 
creasingly on  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation to  move  troops,  servicemen,  and 
Individual  government  employees.  The 
Post  OfBce  Department  has  diverted  a 
large  volume  of  mail  to  air  and  highway 
transportation,  and  the  pace  of  this  di- 
version is  accelerating. 

The  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion will  finally  provide  a  focus  at  the 
Cabinet  level  for  a  coordinated  program 
to  preserve  and  revitalize  rail  passenger 
service.  In  testifying  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  I  suggested  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an 
OfiBce  of  Passenger  Transportation, 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary,  in  the 
new  Department  to  give  the  traveling 
public  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  Operations 
Committee  agreed  with  my  suggestion, 
but  not  wishing  to  tie  the  new  Depart- 
ment for  the  indefinite  future  to  a  par- 
ticular organizational  structure,  strongly 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  the  committee  report  to  make  pro- 
motion 01  passenger  service  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  public  in  passenger  pro- 
ceedings a  prime  concern,  and  to  that 
end  to  assign  to  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
or  other  appropriate  ofiBcial  in  the  new 
Department  this  Important  duty. 

In  recent  remarks  before  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club,  Chairman  Tucker 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  viable, 
modem  railway  passenger  service  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  accelerating  re- 
quirements of  our  increasingly  urbanized 
society.  Such  a  system  he  suggested 
must  Include  not  only  vastly  Improved 
medium  range,  high-speed  intercity  train 
service  within  the  major  metropolitan 
zones,  but  also  a  basic  core  of  long-dis- 
tance trains  connecting  the  major  zones 
to  each  other  in  overnight  service. 

Chairman  Tucker  suggested  that  to 
bring  our  intercity  rail  travel  to  even  a 


minimum  level  of  adequacy,  however, 
will  require  a  major  new  Infusion  of 
techniques,  equipment,  and  Imagination. 
This  need,  I  am  convinced,  must  be  met 
by  both  industry  and  the  Government. 

At  such  time  as  hearings  are  scheduled 
on  the  bill,  which  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing, I  would  hope  that  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, the  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  come  for- 
ward with  plans  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  a  minimum  intercity  pas- 
senger service  structure.  The  alterna- 
tive to  action  now  will  be  the  death  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  within  a 
decade. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks entitled  "Rail  Passenger  Service: 
Its  Regulatory  Challenge,"  given  by 
William  H.  Tucker,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  on 
October  20,  1966,  as  attached  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Chairman  Tucker's  letter 
of  transmittal  dated  March  2,  1967,  and 
attached  justification  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  bill  (S.  1175)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackuson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(a)  of  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  X7.S.C.  13a)  is  amended  to  read  u 
follows : 

13a(l)  A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  this 
part.  If  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train  or 
ferry  operated  In  service  between  a  point  in 
one  State  or  a  foreign  country  and  a  point 
In  any  other  State  or  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, are  subject  to  any  provision  of  the 
constitution  or  statutes  of  any  State  or  any 
regulation  or  order  of  (or  are  the  subject 
of  any  proceeding  pending  before)  any  court 
or  an  administrative  or  regulatory  agency  of 
any  State,  may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to, 
Hie  with  the  Comnusslon,  and  upon  such 
filing  shall  mall  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  In  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  operated, 
and  post  in  every  station,  depot,  or  other 
facility  served  thereby,  notice  at  least  forty 
days  in  advance  of  any  such  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change.  The  carrier  or  car- 
riers filing  such  notice  may  discontinue  or 
change  any  such  operation  or  service  pur- 
suant to  such  notice  except  as  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  laws  or  constitution  of  any 
State,  or  the  decision  or  order  of,  or  the 
pendency  of  any  proceeding  before,  any  court 
or  State  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Upon  the  filing  of  such  notice  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  during  said 
forty  days'  notice  period,  either  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  without 
complaint,  to  enter  upon  an  investigation 
of  the  proposed  discontinuance  or  change. 
When  an  Investigation  by  the  Commission  Is 
Instituted  under  this  section,  the  carrier  or 
carriers  filing  such   notice  shall  have  the 
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burden  of  establishing  that  pubUc  conven- 
ience and  necessity  permit  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
iad  that  the  continued  operation  or  service 
of  such  train  or  ferry  without  dlscontlnu- 
jnce  or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part,  will  un- 
duly burden  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
open  the  institution  of  such  Investigation, 
tiiT  Commission,  by  Its  Investigation  order 
lerved  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  affected 
thereby  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  day 
on  which    such    discontinuance   or   change 
^uld  otherwise  become  effective,  may  re- 
quire such  train  or  ferry  to  be  continued  in 
operation   or   service,   In  whole   or  In  part, 
pending  hearing  and  decision  In  such  Investl- 
Mtlon,   but   not   for   a   longer   period   than 
Jeven  months  beyond  the  date  when  such 
discontinuance  or  change  would   otherwise 
have   become    effective;    provided    that    the 
commission  may  further  require  such  train 
or  ferry   to   be   continued    In   operation   or 
lervlce,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  a  period  of 
no  longer  than  two  months  beyond  the  date 
specified  In  Its  Investigation  order,  pending 
completion  of  the  Investigation  or  the  Com- 
mission's determination  of  any   petition  or 
petitions  for  reconsideration  of  Its  decision 
and  order  In  such  Investigation.     If,  after 
hearing  In  such  investigation,  whether  con- 
cluded before  or  after  such  discontinuance 
or  change  has  become  effective,  the  Conunls- 
glon  finds  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  do  not  permit  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
and  that  the  continued  operation  or  service 
of  such  train  or  ferry  without  discontinu- 
ance or  change.  In  whole  or  in  part,  will  not 
unduly   burden   Interstate  or  foreign   com- 
merce, the  Commission  may  by  order  require 
the  continuance  or  restore 'Ion  of  operation 
or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  subject  to  such   terms,   conditions 
and  modifications  pertaining  to  operations 
or  service  as  It  shall  find  to  be  reasonable 
and  Just,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  order.    The  provisions 
of  this   paragraph   shall   not   supersede   the 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  orders  or  regulations 
of  any  administrative  or  regulatory  body  of 
any  State  applicable  to  such  discontinuance 
or  change  unless  notice  as  In  this  paragraph 
provided  is  filed  with  the  Commission.     On 
the  expiration  of  an  order  by  the  Commis- 
sion after  such  Investigation  requiring  the 
continuance  or  restoration  of  operation  or 
service,  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  as  to 
such    discontinuance    or    change    shall    no 
longer  be  superseded  unless  the  procedure 
provided   by   this  paragraph  shall   again  be 
Invoked  by  the  carrier  or  carriers. 

13a (2)  Where  the  discontinuance  or 
change.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  carrier  or 
carriers  subject  to  this  part,  of  the  operation 
or  service  of  any  train  or  ferry  operated 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
State  Is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  any  State  or  where  the  State 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall 
have  denied  an  application  or  petition  duly 
filed  with  It  by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for 
authority  to  discontinue  or  change,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any 
such  train  or  ferry  or  shall  not  have  acted 
finally  on  such  an  application  or  petition 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  presentation  thereof,  such  carrier  or 
carriers  may  petition  the  Commission  for 
authority  to  effect  such  discontinuance  or 
change.  The  Commission  may  grant  such 
authority.  In  whole  or  In  part,  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  modifications 
pertaining  to  operations  or  service  as  It  shall 
find  to  be  reasonable  and  Just,  after  full  hear- 
ing and  upon  findings  by  It  that  (a)  the 
precent  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  of  such  discontinuance  or 
change,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  operation 
or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry,  and  (b)  the 
continued  operation  or  service  of  such  train 
or  ferry  without  discontinuance  or  change, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  will  constitute  an  unjust 


and  undue  burden  upon  the  Interstate  opera- 
tions of  such  carrier  or  carriers  or  upon  In- 
terstate commerce.  When  any  petition  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  In 
which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  operated  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  pro- 
vided for  m  this  paragraph,  and  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  by  the  Commission  In  the 
State  In  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  op- 
erated; and  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
avail  Itself  of  the  cooperation,  services,  rec- 
ords, and  facilities  of  the  authorities  In  such 
State  in  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
under  this  paragraph. 

13a(3)  Any  State,  administrative  or  reg- 
ulatory agency  of  a  State,  or  person,  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  after  hearing  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  may 
bring  suit  to  obtain  Judicial  review  thereof 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1336,  1398, 
2284.  and  2321  through  2325  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  28  U.S.C.  §§  1336.  1398.  2284,  and  2321- 
2325. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Rail  Passenger  Service  :  Its  Regulatory 
Challenge 
(Remarks  of  William  H.  Tucker,  Vice  Chair- 
man,   Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 

before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  Hotel 

Commodore,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1966) 

In  April  last  year,  during  the  ICC  hear- 
ing on  the  first  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad's 
two  major  train  discontinuance  cases,  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  published  a  clever  car- 
toon which  perfectly  refiected  the  dilemma 
of  New  York's  commuters.  The  cartoon  pic- 
tured a  long  horde  of  affluent-looking  sub- 
urbanites marching  along  the  New  Haven 
Railroad's  right  of  way  toward  their  Manhat- 
tan offices.  They  had  the  familiar  rails,  bal- 
last, and  ties  under  foot,  and  the  familiar 
electric  power  lines  overhead — but  the  famil- 
iar trains  were  gone. 

My  guess  was  that  this  particular  group  of 
commuters  was  about  two  miles  out  of  Stam- 
ford and  that  they  had  about  30  miles  to 
walk  to  their  offices.  According  to  the  cap- 
tion, one  commuter  remarked  to  another: 

I  Just  never  imagined  they  wouldn't  come 
up  with  some  form  of  government  aid. 

I  assumed  that  New  Yorker  cartoonist 
Stevenson's  thrust  was  at  the  New. Haven 
Railroad,  especially  since  I  was  then  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  New  Haven's  pro- 
posal to  discontinue  105  of  Its  New  York 
commuter  trains — and  also  since  there  was 
lurking  In  the  background  of  the  case  the 
threat  of  total  collapse  of  the  railroad  and  all 
of  Its  passenger  service. 

One  of  the  Issues  In  the  two  New  Haven 
train-off  cases  was  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  alternative  to  New 
Haven's  commuter  operations.  The  New 
Yorker  cartoon's  point  was  ultimately  con- 
firmed by  our  findings:  There  is  no  rational 
alternative. 

I  thought  the  cartoon  was  quite  funny  for 
itself,  but  I  also  got  the  suggestion  from  It 
that  these  early  morning  suburban  mara- 
thoners  were  almost  resigned  to  their  fate, 
even  If  they  were  Incredulous  at  it.  That 
kind  of  attitude  would  be  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. I  think  It  Is  uiUikely  that  groups  such 
as  New  Haven's  30.000  dally  commuters 
would  placidly  accept  abandonment  of  their 
passenger  service  where  It  Is  actually  avail- 
able and  being  relied  upon,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  New  Haven.  As  a  public  policy,  the 
abandonment  of  such  an  urban  mass  transit 
facility  would  be  a  wholly  unacceptable 
decision.  But  that  fact,  I  believe,  only 
reaches  the  threshhold  of  the  really  relevant 
Issues. 

The  real  danger  Is  that  public  policy  will 
accept  and  try  to  live  with  a  passenger 
service — both  within  and  between  our  met- 


ropolitan areas — at  a  level  of  adequacy  lower 
even  than  present  requirements — and.  even 
if  patched  up  and  pieced  together  from  time 
to  time,  a  service  which  consistently  lags 
behind  the  now  predictable,  unavoidable 
needs  of  the  near  future. 

This  result  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 
The  scope  and  quality  of  future  raUway 
passenger  service  represent  at  least  as  Im- 
portant a  national  domestic  Issue  as  any 
other  this  country  will  face  In  the  next 
decade. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  too  deeply  rooted 
national  tradition  teaching  that  our  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  Is  morlbiuid  and 
must  finally  die.  I  think  we  must  reexamine 
that  tradition  and  do  all  that  Is  necessary 
to  reshape  Its  course  for  the  years  ahead. 

While  airline  and  highway  technology, 
capacities,  and  utilization  have  enjoyed 
phenomenal  development  and  growth  in  the 
past  30  years.  raUroad  passenger  service  as  a 
whole  has  moved  into  nearly  total  eclipse. 
It  was  only  8  years  ago  last  month  that  an 
ICC  hearing  officer,  after  conducting  ex- 
tensive hearings  Into  the  matter,  made  his 
famous  and  controversial  findings  In  the 
well-known  Railroad  Passenger  Train  Deficit 
case: 

"For  more  than  a  century  the  railroad 
passenger  coach  has  occupied  an  interesting 
and  useful  place  In  American  life,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  inescapable  fact — and  cer- 
tainly to  many  people  an  unpleasant  one — 
seems  to  be  that  In  a  decade  or  so  this 
time-honored  vehicle  may  take  Its  place  In 
the  transportation  museums  along  with  the 
stagecoach  and  the  steam  locomotive." 

Although  the  full  ICC  on  Its  review  of  the 
case  did  not  adopt  this  conclusion,  It  did 
summarize  and  publish  a  great  deal  of  sta- 
tistical data  which,  by  Itself,  would  tend  to 
confirm  the  hearing  examiner's  fears.  For 
one  thing,  the  Commission  showed  national 
cumulative  "passenger  deficits"  of  more  than 
a  half-bllllon  dollars  in  each  of  the  preceding 
10  years,  and  a  nearly  %  billion-dollar  deficit 
for  1957  alone.  Moreover,  the  report  stated 
that,  except  for  the  World  War  II  years, 
railroad  passenger  service  had  recorded  an- 
nual deficits  without  fall  since  1930. 

Nevertheless,  railway  passenger  service  has 
not  disappeared  In  the  decade  following 
the  ICC's  passenger  service  Investigation. 
Today  there  Is  a  new  need  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  give  It  life  and  purpose. 

Senator  Pell's  recent  book.  Megalopolis 
Unbound,  achieves  a  remarkable  summary 
of  the  circumstances,  the  trends,  and  the 
possible  alternatives  which  face  the  people 
of  ovu-  rapidly  urbanizing  society. 

Megalopolis,  the  urbanized  corridor  ex- 
tending along  the  East  Coast  from  southern 
New  Hampshire  to  northern  Virginia,  houses 
20  percent  of  the  nation's  population  on 
about  1.4  percent  of  its  land.  It  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  nation's  employ- 
ment and  one-third  of  Its  wages  and  sal- 
aries. TTie  scale  of  Intercity  travel  within 
this  area  already  is  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  any  other  region. 

A  recent  study  estimated  4.000  auto  pas- 
sengers travel  dally  on  Its  highways  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  4,800  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  12,000  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  To  these  totals 
should  also  be  added  an  estimated  2,300 
dally  bus  passengers  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  1,400  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  2,100  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

As  to  the  airlines,  statistics  for  1962  show 
that  5  million  people — nearly  14,000  a  day — 
flew  between  points  within  the  megalopoll- 
tan  area,  representing  35  percent  of  all  air- 
line operaUons  In  this  zone.  Comparable 
estimates  for  rail  patronage  showed  a  dally 
volume  of  1.575  passengers  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  1.295  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  5,400  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 
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It  Is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a(n  enormous 
Increase  In  this  kind  of  movement  within 
Megalopolis  when  you  consider  ithe  popula- 
tion here  will  Increase  by  about  30  percent 
In  the  next  20  years.  A  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  study  a  few  years  ago  predicted  that 
Intercity  travel  generally  could  Increase  by 
58  percent  In  1970  and  133  percent  In  1980 
over  1961  levels.  i 

Trends  evident  In  the  northeastern  corri- 
dor make  it  clear  that  unless  a  dramatic 
change  Is  effected  our  first  Megalopolis,  and 
others  to  follow  Us  lead.  wUj  eventually 
strangle  Its  necessary  mobUlty  ^n  unending 
ribbons  of  concrete  and  dangeiously  over- 
crowded airline  traffic.  I 

In  terms  of  safety,  speed,  aqd  economic 
and  social  cost,  the  proUferatlqn  of  super- 
highways along  the  600-mlIe  northeast  urban 
zone  Is  not  an  adequate  answer  <or  predicta- 
ble Increases  In  intercity  passeinger  travel. 
The  economic  cost  alone  of  wlqenlng  exist- 
ing superhighways  Is  becoming!  prohibitive. 
Senator  Pell  points  out  that  it  will  cost  about 
S300  million  to  widen  a  30-mlle  siretch  of  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  near  New!  York  City. 
The  cost  will  be  about  two-thlms  the  total 
cost  of  the  entire  132-mlle  highway  In  1952. 

Air  lanea  and  metropolitan  airfields  al- 
ready are  congested  In  the  northeast  corri- 
dor, which  has  a  far  more  dens^  concentra- 
tion of  air  traffic  than  any  olfcer  part  of 
the  country.  Rising  use  of  conimercial  and 
private  aircraft  within  Megalopolis,  and 
tightening  demands  for  peak-bqur  air  space 
and  landing  rights  are  beginning  to  tax  the 
absolute  physical  limitations  off  present  air 
technology.  There  are  other  s«ivere  limita- 
tions upon  placing  Increased  rdlance  upon 
air  travel  within  Megalopolis.  The  Inci- 
dence of  bad  weather  still  briiigs  complete 
havoc  to  scheduled  operations, leven  using 
the  most  advanced  technology  atallable.  In- 
cidental alrport-to-city  ground  \  transporta- 
tion continues  to  be  Inordinately  time-con- 
suming and  inconvenient,  and  jts  Improve- 
ment depends  almost  entirely  ubon  feasible 
Improvements  In  urban  mass  traaislt. 

I  think  that  the  direction  national  public 
policy  should  follow  Is  quite  cleair.  As  much 
as  any  other  objective  In  the  flald  of  trans- 
portation, the  nation  needs  a  vlfjjle,  modern, 
railway  passenger  service  designed  to  satisfy 
the  accelerating  requirements  ofl  an  increas- 
ingly urbanized  society.  By  198CI  more  than 
two-thirds  of  our  population  Will  live  In 
about  25  compact  urban  zones! around  the 
country,  located  in  a  total  of  aiout  10  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  land.  Thii  the  travel 
limitations  facing  the  northeastwn  Megalop- 
olis win  continually  repeat  themselves  else- 
where. If  they  are  not  dealt  wltii  now. 

Adequate  railway  passenger  service  for  the 
future  doubtless  must  Include  tpe  provision 
of  rapid  commuter  transit  wlthih  individual 
metropolitan  areas.  I 

It  must  also.  I  am  convinced,  einbrace  both 
a  vastly  improved  medlum-rangei  high-speed 
intercity  train  service  within  tie  conglom- 
erate megalopolltan  zones,  and  k  basic  core 
of  long-distance  trains  connectlrig  the  mega- 
lopolltan areas  to  each  other  In  overnight 
service. 

In  many  metropolitan  areas  substantial 
progress  is  evident  in  the  planrlng.  Snanc 


of  rail  fa- 
of  compre- 


ing  and  building  (or  upgrading 
duties  for  mass  transit  as  parts 
henslve    programs    balancing    highway    and 
railway  needs.     Increasingly,  loc-il  area  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  apprecla  :e  that  they 
must  contribute  a  reasonable  iKvel  of  sup 
port  for  th's  service,  as  the  particular  clrcum 
stances  In  each  area  may  require 

To  bring  our  intercity  travel  even  to  a 
minimal  level  of  adequacy,  how*  ver.  will  re 
quire  a  major  new  infusion  of  techniques, 
equipment,  and  imagination,  i.s  an  essen- 
tii.1  element  In  this  effort.  I  lelleve.  each 
passenger-carrying  railroad  shtuld  under- 
take a  thorough  reexamin.^tlon  and  replan- 
nlng  of  the  entire  structure  of  I  ta  passenger 
operations.     With   the   aid  of  lil   available 


contemporary  market  analysis  capabilities, 
each  railroad  should  ask  Itself  fundamental 
questions : 

What  service  is  really  needed? 

What  amount  of  pruning  of  unproductive 
and  unneeded  schedules  would  be  Justified? 

What  kind  of  Investment  would  be  needed 
to  modernize  the  remaining  operations? 

To  what  extent  would  public  support  be 
necessary  and  Justifiable  to  sustain  and  up- 
grade essential  passenger  operations? 

Only  such  an  effort,  vigorously  pursued, 
and,  where  necessary,  performed  in  coopera- 
tion with  affected  governmental  agencies, 
win  lead  to  a  sound  rationalization  of  inter- 
city passenger-service  structure. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  merits  of 
the  proposal  itself  and  of  its  negative  Impli- 
cations with  respect  to  long-distance  service, 
the  recently  announced  plan  of  the  New 
York  Central  to  reshape  its  passenger  opera- 
tions in^to  a  "no  frill."  intermediate-distance, 
"shuttle"  operation  represents  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  planning  that  should  be 
stimulated.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
need,  by  the  1970's  at  least,  a  strong  network 
of  high-speed,  medium-range,  passenger 
trains — of  the  Tokaido  Line  genre — supple- 
mented to  some  degree  by  a  viable  core  of 
long-haul,  overnight  trains  between  the 
emerging  megalopolltan  communities  and  to 
and  from  primary  sites  of  national  historic 
interest.  I  would  like  soon  to  see  my  as- 
sumptions in  this  regard  tested  by  objective 
and  searching  analyses  of  all  the  relevant 
facts. 

Planning  for  Improved  railway  service  will 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  Improved  tech- 
nology. The  enactment  a  year  ago  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Bill,  with  Its  heavy  emphasis  on 
spurring  research  and  development,  repre- 
sents a  heartening  breakthrough  in  a  gen- 
erations-old economic  barrier  to  progress  In 
railway  passenger  service.  That  legislation 
was  a  3-year,  $90  million  commitment  by 
the  federal  government  to  assist  in  financing 
a  broad  program  of  basic  research,  market 
analysis,  and  actual  demonstration  testing 
of  rapid  ground  transportation  methods. 
The  commitment  is  not  limited  to  rail  serv- 
ice, and  the  total  authorization  obviously  Is 
not  enough  to  solve  all  problems,  but  it  does 
assure  the  needed  start  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  technology  for  passenger  movement 
by  railroads  has  not  merely  lagged, -behind 
the  pace  of  other  modes.  For  all  practical 
purposes.  It  has  never  really  progressed  be- 
yond the  depression  of  the  thirties.  That 
fact  becomes  even  more  compelling  when 
you  consider  that  more  than  60  percent  of 
rail  passenger  cars  In  operation  today  are 
more  than  30  years  old.  and  fewer  than  4 
percent  are  less  than  7  years  old. 

A  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  several  years  ago  revealed  that  rail- 
roads were  spending  only  $7  on  passenger 
research  out  of  every  $10,000  of  their  gross 
operating  revenues.  In  contrast,  as  Senator 
Pell  has  pointed  out,  the  national  outlay  for 
research  and  development  activities  In  re- 
cent years  has  stood  at  about  $15  billion. 
Approximately  one-third  of  that  total  is  per- 
formed for  the  aircraft  and  missile  Industry. 
Commercial  airlines  at  present  reinvest  In 
their  own  operations  more  than  85  percent 
of  all  their  earnings,  and  they  expect  to 
spend  $14  billion  on  new  equipment  In  the 
next  10  years. 

What  I  believe  has  been  established  by  the 
1965  legislation  is  the  means  to  begin  to 
overcome  the  vast  inertia  retarding  rail 
passenger  service.  A  pilot  program  grant  of 
$9.6  million  for  upgrading  the  New  York-to- 
Washington  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  hs  been  met  by  an  Invc-'tment  of 
more  than  $36  million  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Itself.  The  result  next  year  will  be 
a  vastly  more  attractive  service  between  these 
vital  centers  at  speeds  up  to  110  miles  an 
hour.     A  complementary  experimental  pro- 


gram already  has  been  authorized  for  trial  on 
the  lines  of  the  New  Haven  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  northeast  megalopolltan  corridor 
In  this  program  a  $2.1  million  commitment 
by  the  Federal  government  will  be  met  with 
a  $500,000  commitment  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  a  1-year  testing  of  the  newly  de. 
signed,  lightweight  gas  turbine  powered 
trains.  The  initial  objective  Is  to  reduce  the 
Boston-New  York  elapsed  time  by  1  hour 
thus  to  a  3  hour  and  15  minute  schedule. 

President  Johnson,  specifically  recognizing 
that  Intercity  passenger  movements  will 
double  in  volume  in  the  next  15  years,  has 
said  that  technological  advances  made  in  the 
northeast  corridor  experimental  progranu 
will  be  directly  applicable  to  other  regions. 
Under  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion program  In  the  past  few  months,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  awarded  research 
and  development  contracts  to  a  number  of 
operating  companies  and  research  Institu- 
tions around  the  country  to  study  various 
technical  factors  essential  to  future  high- 
speed railway  operations,  such  as  road  beds, 
tracks,  power  catenary  systems,  electric 
motors,  and  the  dynamic  behavior  of  trains 
at  high  speeds. 

The  long  decline  in  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice has  revealed  a  virtual  withdrawal  by  the 
railroad  industry  from  any  long-range  com- 
mitment to  performance  of  these  operations. 
But  there  are  current  indications  that,  with 
enlightened  federal  assistance  and  a  new 
public  acceptance  of  appropriate  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  reasonable  support  for  essen- 
tial rail  passenger  service,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry may  willingly  Join  the  ranks  for  a 
long-range  reinvestment  in,  and  reshaping 
of,  a  basic  core  of  essential  rail  passenger 
service.  For  example,  Stuart  Saunders, 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
recently  affirmed  his  company's  commitment 
to  modernizing  railway  passenger  transporta- 
tion, saying:  "that  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Is  definitely  Interested  In  preserving  and 
improving  passenger  business.  Our  goal  is  to 
produce  faster,  more  convenient,  more  com- 
fortable and  more  efficient  passenger  service 
which  is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
public  that  It  is  today. 

"We  on  the  Pennsylvania  are  prepared  to 
work  with  governmental  agencies  on  local, 
state  and  federal  levels  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. We  are  convinced  that  the  railroads 
can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  a  new  era 
of  passenger  service." 

Just  as  there  Is  need  for  firmly  redirect- 
ing our  national  attitudes  concerning  the 
utility  and  essentiality  of  rail  passenger 
service  for  the  next  decade,  the  time  has  also 
come  to  reexamine  certain  primary  regula- 
tory devices  affecting  the  shape  and  future 
of  rail  passenger  service. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  13a  as  part  of  the  TYans- 
portation  Act  of  1958.  In  that  period  of  time 
a  total  of  219  separate  discontinuance  pro- 
posals have  been  filed  with  the  ICC,  and  the 
Commission  has  given  Its  permission  for  the 
discontinuance  of  960  Interstate  and  intra- 
state passenger  trains. 

In  1958,  the  operations  of  Class  I  railroads 
recorded  a  total  of  246  million  passenger 
train-miles  and  a  total  of  more  than  23  bil- 
lion passenger-miles.  By  1965  the  level  of 
such  passenger  operations  had  declined  by 
178  million  passenger  train-miles  and  16.8 
.  billion  passenger-miles,  a  decline  of  about  30 
percent  In  each  instance.  The  statistical 
passenger  deficit  declined  from  $723  million 
for  1957  to  a  reported  $410  million  for  1965. 

The  1958  train  discontinuance  legislation 
was  an  authorization  for  emergency  surgery, 
with  limited  objectives  and  procedures  aris- 
ing from  the  broader  crises  then  affecting 
all  railroad  operations.  We  are  nearing  the 
end  of  a  decade  of  use  of  the  train-off  stat- 
ute, and  I  believe  that  the  rail  situation  has 
changed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  procedures  built  Into  Section  13a. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  the 
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legislation  has  already  been  effective  to  re- 
jnove  all  of  the  unproductive  and  unessen- 
tial segments  of  rail  passenger  service.  But 
I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  many  railroad 
corporate  unlflxiatlons  that  have  taken  place, 
the  operating  innovations  made  effective, 
and  the  new  marketing  techniques  employed 
in  a  steadily  growing  national  economy,  the 
lallroad  Industry  enjoys  comparative  eco- 
nomic health  as  well  as  strong  prospects  for 
continued  growth.  The  "railroad  emer- 
gency" of  the  1950's  has  receded  substan- 
tially, and,  more  Important,  the  emergency 
train-off  procedures  do  not  any  longer  meas- 
ure up  to  the  present  situation's  developing 
needs. 

The  present  statute  with  Its  limit  of  4 
months  In  the  period  In  which  the  Com- 
mission may  hold  In  abeyance  a  proposed 
Interstate  train  discontinuance  Imposes  se- 
vere restrictions  upon  the  ICC's  flexibility 
In  processing  the  cases.  As  the  proposals 
become  more  complex  and  the  issues  more 
Important  to  the  affected  public.  4  months 
becomes  less  adequate  to  achieve  a  full  hear- 
ing and  evaluation  of  all  the  conflicting 
public  Interests  Involved. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  proposal  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  in  June  1964 
to  discontinue  all  Interstate  train  service  to 
and  from  Boston,  to  be  effective  In  August 
of  that  year.  That  proposal,  embraced  In  3 
simultaneous  Section  13a(l)  cases.  Involved 
B  total  of  40  trains.  It  was  processed  before 
the  Conunlssion  contemporaneously  with 
Boston  and  Maine's  proposal  to  discontinue 
229  Intrastate  trains  under  Section  13a(2). 
A  Joint  hearing  on  these  cases  lasted  20  days 
in  September  and  October.  Division  3  of  the 
ICC  decided  the  Interstate  train  case  on  De- 
cember 31.  1964,  issuing  a  brief  summary 
order  on  that  date  and  then  a  full  report 
some  2  weeks  later. 

The  New  Haven's  proposal  to  end  all  inter- 
state passenger  service,  273  trains'  worth.  In 
a  single  proceeding  under  Section  13a(l), 
also  required  hearing  and  decision  within  a 
4-month  period.  Fortunately  there,  how- 
ever, the  carrier  postdated  effectiveness  of  Its 
proposal  to  give  the  Commission  an  extra 
4  months  to  process  the  case.  This  case 
alone  recorded  3,000  pages  of  hearing  tran- 
script over  a  period  of  9  weeks.  Had  the 
New  Haven  sought  to  make  its  notice  effec- 
tive without  post-dating,  I  doubt  that  an 
adequate  hearing,  deliberation,  and  decision 
would  have  been  possible. 

The  reported  Intention  of  the  New  York 
Central  to  restructure  Its  entire  passenger 
service  could  conceivably  be  the  subject  of 
a  single,  massive  Section  13a(l)  proceeding, 
to  the  extent  interstate  trains  are  involved. 
WhUe  I  do  not,  of  course,  here  question 
whether  such  a  proceeding  would  fit  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Section  13a,  I  seriously  doubt 
that  this  type  of  major  service  restructur- 
ing was  the  kind  of  proceeding  contemplated 
In  1958  when  the  statutory  procedure  for 
train-off  cases  was  enacted. 

While  we  know  that  hundreds  of  passen- 
ger trains  have  stopped  numing  since  1958, 
and  we  can  measure  by  total  statistics  the 
declining  use  of  passenger  service  as  a  whole, 
there  Is  no  realistic  method  available  to  tell 
us  exactly  where  we  now  stand  In  terms  of 
realistic  needs,  prospects,  and  potential  of 
Intercity  railway  passenger  service.  Present 
Section  13a  provisions  seem  to  channel  the 
railroads  to  a  sporadic  usage  of  Its  proce- 
dures. The  tendency  In  the  visual  case  Is 
to  remove  particular  trains  whenever  the 
cost  and  revenue  data  seem  propitious,  with 
no  well-conceived  plan  to  account  for  the 
consequences  on  such  things  as  feeder  rev- 
enues, remaining  through  connecting  train 
operations,  or  the  remaining  market  require- 
ments In  the  area  affected. 

Section  13a  procedure  needs  to  be  revised 
to  provide  more  flexibility  for  both  the  car- 
riers and  the  ICC  to  bring  about  whatever 
changes  may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
coordinate  the  entire  structure  of  a  carrier's 
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passenger  service,  balancing  relevant  factors 
such  as  the  carrier's  financial  and  operating 
condition,  the  needs  of  the  public,  ahd  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  provide  teason- 
able  support  for  the  rail  service. 

The  formal  evidence  In  the  New  Haven 
case  convinced  the  ICC  that  the  whole  form 
and  structure  of  that  carrier's  passenger 
operations  should  be  reexamined  and  ration- 
alized In  a  Joint  railroad-community  plan- 
ning effort  to  define  and  satisfy  the  real  needs 
of  the  public.  It  was  evident  that  the  New 
Haven's  problems  could  not  be  "solved" 
realistically  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
a  formal  statutory  Investigation  proceeding 
under  Section  13a,  and  that  any  ICC  deci- 
sion In  the  CEise  would  only  provide  an  In- 
terim solution. 

However,  In  addition  to  providing  the  In- 
terim solution  for  New  Haven's  particular 
situation,  the  Commission  stated  policy 
guidelines  which  should  prove  helpful  for 
comparable  Section  13a  train  discontinu- 
ance problems.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  Just  as  the  railroad  has  an  obligation 
to  sustain  and  Improve  essential  rail  pas- 
senger service,  the  public  has  an  obligation 
also  to  provide  its  support.  The  Commis- 
sion stated:  "that  the  reasonable  level  of 
public  support  should  In  fact  be  construed 
as  that  level  of  financial  or  other  public  as- 
sistance which  win  stimulate  the  carrier  to 
initiate  or,  if  already  Initiated,  continue  Its 
own  reasonable  effort  to  sustain  and  Improve 
essential  and  economically  viable  passenger 
services.  This,  we  think.  Is  the  kind  of  ere. 
atlve  cooperation  which  will  most  produc- 
tively revitalize  and  Invigorate  the  operation 
of  America's  privately-owned  raU  passenger 
operations." 

Such  a  policy  places  appropriate  respon- 
sibility upon  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  also  provides  a  definite  basis  for 
the  Commission,  In  implementing  future 
Section  13a  train  discontinuance  proposals, 
to  scrutinize  carefully  the  good  faith  and 
efficacy  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the 
parties. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  facts  that 
comes  to  light  from  a  survey  of  discontinu- 
ance proceedings  under  Section  13a  Is  the 
railroads'  glaring  lack  of  precise  data  as 
to  actual  costs  of  particular  schedules  and 
as  to  relevant  market  factors.  The  rele- 
vant cost  accounting  practices  vary  widely 
among  our  nation's  railroads.  Only  a  com- 
parative few  maintain  and  analyze  records 
which  wni  pin  down  the  actual  costs  In  any 
reliable  manner.  In  most  Instances  railroads 
are  content  to  rely  upon  statistical  appwr- 
tlonment  of  their  basic  costs  for  their  entire 
system,  rather  than  to  analyze  performance 
records  of  particular  trains,  even  If  such 
records  are  maintained. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  too  few  rail- 
roads seem  to  know  what  It  really  costs  to 
conduct  particular  train  schedules  or  seg- 
ments of  passenger  operations,  as  opposed 
to  "average"  costs,  although  exceedingly  Im- 
portant management  Judgments  are  founded 
upon  this  kind  of  cost  information. 

I  would  think  It  Increasingly  desirable  for 
the  future  for  railroads  to  develop  and  ob- 
serve modern  cost  accounting  techniques 
that  win  tend  to  reflect  to  the  extent  possible 
actual  profitability  arising  from  particu- 
lar passenger  service  operations.  If  such 
techniques  will  require  coordination  with  the 
ICC's  accounting  regulations,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  attendant  problems  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  worked  out. 

As  railroad  Judgments  In  the  future  re- 
garding performance  of  passenger  service  will 
be  more  and  more  important  to  the  public, 
use  of  more  sophisticated  cost  Information 
than  Is  now  possible  would  seem  essential. 
Along  with  more  sophisticated  cost  analyses 
must  come.  I  am  convinced,  a  more  conscious 
and  knowledgeable  use  of  modern  marketing 
techniques  It  is  astonishing  to  find,  as 
we  do  all  too  often  in  passenger  traln-oS 
cases,  that  the  carrier  has  no  clear  Idea  of 
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the  patterns  of  passenger  utilization  of  Its 
service,  except  perhaps  for  an  occasional 
short-term  study  undertaken  with  train  dis- 
continuance In  mind.  This  situation  must 
be  reversed  if  future  Judgments  regarding 
train  service  are  to  be  soundly  based. 

The  phrase  "passenger  deficit"  has  so  many 
si>ecial  emotional  and  technical  meanings 
that  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  only 
very  carefully,  by  a  regulator.  I  do  not  wish 
to  participate  In  the  philosophical  arguments 
which  have  marked  its  existence,  but  I  believe 
that  clrctimstances  have  changed  so  materi- 
ally In  recent  years  that  Its  reexamination 
would  now  be  useful. 

The  first  thing  to  make  clear  and  to  em- 
phasize In  any  discussion  of  the  passenger 
deficit  s  that  it  Is  not  a  measure  of  operating 
costs  that  would  be  eliminated  upon  elimina- 
tion of  passenger  service  itself.  The  deficit 
data  and  related  statistics  are  used,  however, 
as  a  measure  of  trends  In  the  performance 
of  railway  passenger  and  freight  operations 
and  as  a  factor  for  consideration  In  rate 
determinations. 

A  basic  assumption  underljrlng  the  ICC's 
accounting  rules,  the  so-called  separation 
rules,  by  which  costs  are  allocated  between 
passenger  service  and  freight  service.  Is  that 
each  railroad  performing  both  types  of  serv- 
ice is  selling  two  equivalent  products.  The 
critical  corollary  Is  that  both  services  must, 
therefore.  Jointly  be  assessed  the  entire 
costs  of  the  railroad's  operations  In  accord- 
ance with  uniform  units  of  measure  such 
as  ton  miles  and  locomotive  miles. 

The  separation  rules,  by  which  the  pas- 
senger deficit  is  calculated,  have  been  in 
effect  without  essential  revision  since  1936. 
In  the  meantime  enough  of  a  change  in  the 
performance  of  railway  operations  has  oc- 
curred to  warrant  a  reexamination  of  the 
basic  assumption  underlying  the  rules  them- 
selves. In  1936  the  total  mileage  of  Class  I 
railroads  operated  In  passenger  service  rep- 
resented 76  percent  of  the  total  mileage 
operated  In  freight  service.  By  1964  the 
passenger  mileage  operated  had  declined  to 
about  38  percent  of  the  freight  mileage.  In 
absolute  terms,  the  miles  of  road  used  for 
passenger  service  have  declined  by  about  55 
percent  since  1936,  while  freight  road  mile- 
age has  dropped  less  than  10  percent.  At 
the  present  time  passenger  service  opera- 
tions earn  about  10  percent  of  total  railway 
operating  revenues. 

To  some  degree,  at  least,  passenger  serv- 
ice as  performed  by  many  railroads  may 
have  become  a  by-product  of  the  freight 
service,  rather  than  the  "common"  product 
assumed  by  the  Commission's  accounting 
rules  for  allocating  common  costs.  An  ap- 
propriate change  In  the  rules  may  there- 
fore be  Justified  at  this  time. 

Any  changes,  of  course.  In  these  rules  re- 
garding apportioning  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  service  would  have 
Important  ramifications,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  rate  making,  and  that  factor  should 
be  given  ample  consideration.  But  If  as- 
sumptions basic  to  the  present  rules  lack 
validity,  then  so,  too,  must  the  uses  which 
are  made  of  the  statistics  derived  therefrom, 
both  by  management  and  the  public. 

The  important  consideration  at  this  stage, 
I  would  emphasize.  Is  not  whether  the  rules 
or  procedures  have  been  correctly  applied 
In  the  past,  but  whether  they  are  reliable 
for  the  future  decision-making.  The  public 
policy  Issues  revolving  about  rail  passenger 
service — Including  the  fair  and  accurate 
determination  of  Its  costs — are  too  Impor- 
tant to  leave  to  guesswork. 

The  passenger  cars  of  ova  railroads  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the  "windows"  through 
which  the  public  has  observed  and  Judged 
the  strength  and  competence  of  the  whole 
railway  system.  That  tradition  will  probably 
continue.  Henceforth,  It  seems  to  me,  these 
trains  will  a.'so  become  windows  to  the 
vitality  of  our  entire  urban  society.  The 
coming  years  therefore  present  an  unavold- 
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ably  Important  challenge  to  tl^e  pride  and 
Initiative  of  our  private  ownership  railroad 
Industry,  and  to  the  lnventlv#nesa  of  our 
public  policy.    That  challenge  ijiiist  be  met. 


INTESSTATE  COMMEBCZ  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mar^h  2.  1967. 
Hon.  Warkxn  O.  Macituson, 
Chairman,     Senate    Commerce '  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D\C. 
Deab  Chairman  Magnxtson  :  I|  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  conilderatlon  a  leg- 
islative recommendation  of  thej  Commission 
(with  draft  bill  attached),  to  ijevlse  section 
13a  of  the  InterstatI  Commerci  Act. 

We  would  very  much  apprec^te  your  as- 
sistance In  having  this  bill  introduced  and 
hearings  scheduled  thereon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLUAM  H.   TbdCER, 


JuSTinCATlON 


Chairman. 


was  enacted 


In  the  years  since  section  13a 
In  1958,  It  has  become  evldept  that  the 
statute  contains  deflclencies  and  requires 
amendment.  This  amendment  Is  proposed 
as  the  result  of  our  experience  iki  more  than 
200  train-discontinuance  proc^d^lngs.  and 
the  criticism  voiced  by  members^  of  Congress. 
State  officials,  and  others  coi^erned  with 
those  proceedings.  | 

The  rail  passenger  problems  ire  still  with 
us — the  patronage  trend,  fori  example,  is 
downward,  while  operating  cofts  continue 
their  inexorable  rise.  In  fact,  the  trend  has 
been  spurred  most  recently  by  Ihe  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  policy  of  transferring  the 
mall  from  rail  to  highway,  thereby  depriv- 
ing many  passenger  trains  of  tpeir  primary 
sxistenance  and  converting  fon^erly  profit- 
able or  marginal  operations  iilto  clear-cut 
candidates  for  discontinuance.  ] 

Added  to  that  are  the  announcements 
made  in  the  press  that  various  Railroads  In- 
tend to  continue  the  pursuit  oi  section  13a 
relief  from  certain  passenger  obligations. 
Some  roads  apparently  conten^plate  major 
revisions  in  their  passenger  systems. 

While  present  procedures  are  lubstantlally 
adequate  for  most  dlscontlnuarice  cases,  we 
feel  they  would  be  strained  by  qertain  kinds 
of  important  or  exceptional  cas^s.  In  such 
cases,  particularly  where  the  triin  or  trains 
serve  an  extensive  route  with  feveral  large 
cities  or  where  a  system  of  tralni  Is  Involved, 
a  period  of  more  than  four  montjis  could  well 
be  needed  in  affording  the  people  the  full 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  which  we  believe 
they  are  entitled.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
more  important  cases,  state  agencies  and  in- 
terested members  of  the  public  j  would  need 
more  time  to  prepare  for  hea^ng  and  to 
analyze  the  carrier  proposals — seine  of  which 
are  both  voluminous  and  coi^plex.  More 
time  Is  needed  in  the  hearings  themselves.  In 
analyzing  the  record,  digesting  the  pleadings, 
and  preparing  our  decisional  rqport. 

Under  our  proposal  the  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  require  the  continuance  of 
service  unchanged  for  a  period  iup  to  seven 
months  rather  than  four.  Whil*  many  cases 
In  the  future,  as  In  the  past,  <»n  certainly 
be  disposed  of  within  four  mon^s,  we  want 
to  be  prepared  for  those  cases  that  require 
additional  time.  Our  bill  also  provides  for 
an  additional  period  up  to  twci  months.  If 
needed,  for  completing  the  Investigation  and 
dealing  with  administrative  appeals. 

To  further  facilitate  the  investigation,  the 
burden  of  proof,  under  the  bill.  \$  specifically 
assigned  to  the  carrier,  since  tha<  Is  the  party 
possessing  most  of  the  materlalj  data.  This 
assignment,  In  addition,  would  impel  the 
carrier  to  make  a  more  complete  Initial  pres- 
entation, leaving  less  supplementation  to  be 
done  after  the  hearings  begin. 

To  better  deal  with  situations  where  prac- 
tical or  temporary  solutions  ml^t  He  along 
lines  other  than  a  mere  approval  or  denial 


of  the  carrier's  proposal,  we  are  requesting 
authority  to  render  decisions  on  a  conditional 
basis.  I.e.,  contingent  upon  modifications  In 
factors  affecting  service  or  operations.  This 
would  open  up  avenues  thus  far  untried  to- 
ward arresting  the  decline  of  the  passenger 
train. 

Included  is  a  new  provision  making  It  clear 
that  court  appeal  will  lie  as  to  Commission 
decisions  affecting  the  outcome  of  a  carrier's 
discontinuance  proposal,  whether  the  discon- 
tinuance is  permitted  or  not.  Under  the 
present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
Judicial  review  is  available  only  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  Commission  requires  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  train  or  ferry  service  In  ques- 
tion. Although  the  Commission  has  consist- 
ently taken  the  position  that  a  decision  per- 
mitting a  railroad  to  discontinue  service 
should  be  appealable  by  a  State  or  any  other 
adversely  affected  party,  certain  United 
States  District  Courts  have  held  otherwise. 
We  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  clari- 
fied by  Congress  through  enactment  of  our 
proposed  section  13a(3).  This  new  section 
would  permit  any  adversely  affected  party. 
Including  a  State.  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions, or  other  persons,  to  appeal  an  admin- 
istratively final  action  of  this  Commission 
which  Is  determinative  of  a  discontinuance 
proposal  In  the  same  manner  now  available 
to  the  carriers.  All  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  appealable  except  decisions 
not  to  Investigate  a  proposed  discontinuance. 

The  bill  employs  the  same  sound  and  ade- 
quate substantive  tests  as  those  in  the  pres- 
ent section  :3a,  and  follows  generally  along 
the  same  procedural  lines. 

Draft  of  Pboposed  Legislation 
(Bracket  material — suggested  additions  to 
present  section.) 

(Italicized  material — suggested  deletions  In 
present  section.) 

A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 13a  of  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.  Code  13a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

13a(l)  A  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  this 
part,  if  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train  or 
ferry  operating  from  [  operated  In  service  be- 
tween] a  point  in  one  State  to  [or  a  foreign 
country  and]  a  point  in  any  other  State  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  a  point 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  point  in  any 
State,  are  subject  to  any  provision  of  the 
constitution  or  statutes  of  any  State  or  any 
regulation  or  order  of  (or  are  the  subject  of 
any  proceeding  pending  before)  any  court 
or  an  administrative  or  regulatory  agency  of 
any  State,  may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to, 
file  with  the  Commission,  and  upon  such 
filing  shall  mall  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State  In  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  oper- 
ated, and  post  in  every  station,  depot  or 
other  facility  served  thereby,  notice  at  least 
thirty  [forty]  days  in  advance  of  any  such 
proposed  discontinuance  or  change.  The  car- 
rier or  carriers  filing  such  notice  may  dis- 
continue or  change  any  such  operation  or 
service  pursuant  to  such  notice  except  as 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  any  State,  or  the  decision  or 
order  of.  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing before,  any  court  or  State  authority  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  notice  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  during  said  thirty  [forty] 
days'  notice  period,  either  upon  complaint 
or  upon  its  own  Initiative  without  complaint, 
to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
posed discontinuance  or  change.  [When  an 
investigation  by  the  Commission  Is  Instituted 


under  this  section,  the  carrier  or  carriers 
filing  such  notice  shall  have  the  burden  ot 
establishing  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  the  proposed  discontinuance 
or  change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  that  the 
continued  operation  or  service  of  such  train 
or  ferry  without  discontinuance  or  change, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  will  unduly  burden  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.]  Upon  the 
institution  of  such  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission, by  [its  Investigation]  order  served 
upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  affected  thereby 
at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which 
such  discontinuance  or  change  would  other- 
wise become  effective,  may  require  such  train 
or  ferry  to  be  continued  in  operation  or  serv- 
ice, in  whole  or  In  part,  pending  hearing  and 
decision  in  such  investigation,  but  not  for 
a  longer  period  than  four  [seven]  month* 
beyond  the  date  when  such  discontinuance 
or  change  would  otherwise  have  become  effec- 
tive; [provided  that  the  Commission  may 
further  require  such  train  or  ferry  to  be  con- 
tinued in  operation  or  service,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  two 
months  beyond  the  date  specified  in  its  in- 
vestigation order,  pending  completion  of  the 
Investigation  or  the  Commission's  determina- 
tion of  any  petition  or  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration of  its  decision  and  order  in  such 
investigation.]  If,  after  hearing  in  such  in- 
vestigation, whether  concluded  before  or  after 
such  discontinuance  or  change  has  become 
effective,  the  Commission  finds  that  the  oper- 
ation or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry  is  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity 
[do  not  permit  the  proposed  discontinuance 
or  change.  In  whole  or  in  part,]  and  [that 
the  continued  operation  or  service  of  such 
train  or  ferry  without  discontinuance  or 
change,  in  whole  or  In  part.]  will  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the 
Commission  may  by  order  require  the  con- 
tinuance or  restoration  of  operation  or  serv- 
ice of  such  train  or  ferry,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  (subject  to  such  terms,  conditions  and 
modifications  pertaining  to  operations  or 
service  as  It  shall  find  to  be  reasonable  and 
Just,]  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  order.  The  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  supersede  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  orders  or  regulations 
of  any  administrative  or  regulatory  body  of 
any  State  applicable  to  such  discontinuance 
or  change  unless  notice  as  in  this  paragraph 
provided  is  filed  with  the  Commission.  On 
the  expiration  of  an  order  by  the  Commis- 
sion after  such  investigation  requiring  the 
continuance  or  restoration  of  operation  or 
service,  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  as  to 
such  discontinuance  or  change  shall  no  long- 
er be  superseded  unless  the  procedure  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  shall  again  be  In- 
voked by  the  carrier  or  carriers. 

13a(2)  Where  the  discontinuance  or 
change,  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  carrier  or 
carriers  subject  to  this  part,  of  the  operation 
or  service  of  any  train  or  ferry  operated 
wholly  vrtthln  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
State  Is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  any  State  or  where  the  State  au- 
thority having  Jiu-lsdictlon  thereof  shall  have 
denied  an  application  or  petition  duly  filed 
with  It  by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for  author- 
ity to  discontinue  or  change,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any  such 
train  or  ferry  or  shall  not  have  acted  finally 
on  8uch  an  application  or  petition  within 
■  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
presentation  thereof,  such  carrier  or  carrien 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  authority 
to  effect  such  discontinuance  or  change. 
The  Oommlsslon  may  grant  such  authority, 
[in  whole  or  In  part,  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions  and  modifications  pertaining  to 
operations  or  service  as  it  shall  find  to  be 
reasonable  and  Just.]  only  after  full  hearing 
and  upon  findings  by  it  that  (a)  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
permit  of  such  discontinuance  or  change,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  operation  or  service 
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of  such  train  or  ferry,  and  (b)  the  continued 
operation  or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry 
Ijrtthout  discontinuance  or  change.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  will  constitute  an  unjust  and 
undue  burden  upon  the  Interstate  operation 
of  such  carrier  or  carriers  or  upon  Interstate 
commerce.  When  any  petition  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  the  Commission  shall  no- 
tify the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  train  or  ferry  Is  operated  at  least  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph,  and  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  in  the  State  in 
which  such  train  or  ferry  is  operated;  and 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  avail  Itself 
of  the  cooperation,  services,  records  and 
facilities  of  the  authorities  in  such  State  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  imder  this 
paragraph. 

[13a(3)  Any  State,  administrative  or  regu- 
latory agency  of  a  State,  or  person,  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  after  hearing  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  may 
bring  suit  to  obtain  Judicial  review  thereof 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1336,  1398, 
2284  and  2321  through  2325  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  28  use.  sections  1336,  1398,  2284  and 
2321-2325.] 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  Introduction  of  the  bill.  I  have  not 
read  the  bill,  but  I  believe  I  know  what 
it  purports  to  do.  The  bill  is  long 
overdue. 

We  in  Vermont  have  experienced 
rather  arbitrary  positions  taken  by  the 
railroads.  We  think  this  bill  will  be  of 
help  to  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  real  importance  of  the  bill  Is 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion heretofore  had  to  say  yes  or  no  on 
an  application.  They  will  now  be  able 
to  say  that  the  service  cannot  be  dis- 
continued for  a  certain  period  of  time  or 
that  the  service  can  be  curtailed  or  that 
there  can  be  a  consolidation  of  service. 

The  bill  would  provide  flexibility  and 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 


THE  LINCOLN  TRAIL  MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Bayh,  Senator  Dirksen,  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Morton,  and  Senator  Cooper,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  Lincoln  Trail 
Memorial  Parkway — a  route  stretching 
from  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  through  Lincoln 
aty,  Ind.,  and  on  to  Springfield,  HI. 

Although  my  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  sur- 
vey and  select  the  right-of-way  for  such 
a  route,  it  Is  envisioned  as  a  broad  mean- 
dering parkway  with  roadside  parks, 
scenic  and  historical  markers  and  links 
to  other  natural  and  historical  sites  In 
the  three-State  area. 

Before  I  describe  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant points  in  the  Lincoln  Odyssey, 
I  want  to  commend  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  staff  for  its  excellent 
study  and  recommendations  for  scenic 
roads  and  parkways,  prepared  for  the 
President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.  The  study,  hopefully, 
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wUl  trigger  a  system  of  roadways,  like 
the  Lincoln  TraU  Memorial  Parkway,  al- 
lowing tourist  travel  through  scenic 
corridors  of  natural  and  historic  won- 
ders. The  50  States  have  recom- 
mended some  136,500,000  miles  of  such 
scenic  roads  and  a  minimum  program,  at 
least,  will  be  authorized  by  this  90th 
Congress.  All  three  State  highway 
commissions,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  recommended  their  portions 
of  the  Lincoln  family  route  to  the  Recre- 
ation Advisory  Council  for  development 
in  such  a  national  scenic  parkway  and 
highway  system. 

The  Lincoln  family  route  should  be 
preserved  in  a  scenic  corridor.  The  old- 
timers  and  the  descendants  of  Lincoln's 
family  friends  to  whom  the  Lincoln  lore 
was  passed  are  fast  disappearing  from 
among  us. 

Francis  M.  Van  Natter  in  his  book, 
"Lincoln's  Boyhood,"  tells  us  that  Tom 
Lincoln,  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
young  Abe,  and  Sarah,  left  their  cabin 
off  the  Louisville -Nashville  turnpike  at 
Knobs  Creek.  Ky.,  in  the  fall  of  1816  and 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  for  the  "big  tim- 
her  country"  of  Indiana. 

The  Lincolns  had  lived,  during  the  first 
7  years  of  Abe's  life,  at  Hodgenville,  Eliz- 
abethtowTi,  and  Knobs  Creek.  Ky.  The 
Lincolns  walked  along  the  Troy-Vin- 
cennes  Trail  northwestward  to  Spencer 
County,  Ind.,  settling  by  Christmas 
shortly '  after  Indiana  was  admitted  as 
the  19th  State  to  the  Union,  in  the 
Pigeon  Creek  area  on  the  East  Pork  of 
Buck  Horn  Creek. 

It  was  in  Indiana  that  young  Abe  Lin- 
coln studied  by  candlelight  and  grew  to 
manhood.  On  March  8.  1830—137  years 
ago,  Abe  was  then  21,  Tom  Lincoln  once 
again  moved  his  family— leaving  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  who  died  of  buck  ager  or 
what  we  know  today  as  malaria,  buried 
in  Spencer  County,  Ind. 

The  Lincolns  crossed  the  Wabash 
River  at  Vincennes,  filing  past  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  Fort  where  in  1779 
the  famous  Clark  and  his  American  Long 
Knives  wrested  control  of  the  territory 
from  the  British  General  Hamilton. 
Thus  the  Lincolns  moved  into  Illinois — 
its  low  prairie  land  covered  by  the  flood- 
swollen  Wabash  and  Lincoln  began  the 
third  phase  of  his  life,  which  he  later  de- 
scribed to  a  young  Indiana  100th  In- 
fantry Civil  War  volunteer  as — 

I  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  In  Indiana, 
and  lived  in  Illinois. 

The  Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway 
when  completed  follows  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's life  from  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  through 
his  boyhood  home  in  Indiana  and  on  to 
Springfield,  111.,  from  whence  came  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1178)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


WOMAN'S  INTERNATIONAL  BOWL- 
ING CONGRESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  this 
joint  resolution  to  mark  appropriately 
the  forthcoming  Woman's  International 
Bowling  Congress. 

In  its  50  years  the  Woman's  Inter- 
national Bowling  Congress  and  its  mem- 
ber   organizations    have   made    a    sub- 
stantial contribution  in  all  of  our  com- 
munities.   The  value  to  the  nearly  3  mil- 
lion of  housewives  is  apparent.    More 
than  75,000  women  in  my  own  State 
of    Washington   participate    under    the 
sponsorship   of  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Bowling  Congress.     Undeniably, 
bowling     provides     for     these     women 
a    healthy,    vigorous    and    constructive 
form  of  recreation,  where  they  may  meet 
with  their  friends  in  their  leisure  hours. 
Further,  as  the  joint  resolution  points 
out,  the  presence  of  women  at  the  bowl- 
ing lanes  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  establishments  themselves.    Not  only 
have  the  many  newly  built  bowling  cen- 
ters been  beautifully  decorated  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  feminine  influence  and  inter- 
est, but  bowling  has  also  become  a  family 
recreation. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  50,000 
women  will  participate  in  a  2-month 
long  tournament  accompanying  the  con- 
vention, and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fitting 
that  we  take  action  to  designate  "Wom- 
an's International  Bowling  Congress 
Week." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  47)  to 
designate  the  calendar  week  beginning 
May  1,  1967,  and  ending  May  8,  1967,  as 
"Woman's  International  Bowling  Con- 
gress Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  47 
Whereas  the  calendar  year  1967  marks  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Interna- 
tional Bowling  Congress;  and 

Whereas  since  the  founding  of  this  orga- 
nization many  thousands  of  women  have 
found  constructive,  vigorous  use  of  leisure 
time  by  participation  in  its  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  Woman's  International  Bowl- 
ing Congress  has  a  total  membership  of  al- 
most three  millloD  women;  and 

Whereas  the  programs  and  services  of  this 
organization  have  contributed  substantially 
to  making  the  sport  of  bowling  a  family 
recreational  activity;  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  women  and  their 
activities  in  bowling  has  been  a  material  force 
m  the  Improvement  of  the  decor,  facilities, 
and  atmosphere  of  bowling  establishments, 
thereby  creating  new  community  assets;  and 
Whereas  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Woman's  International  Bowling  Congress  for 
1967  will  be  held  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
during  the  period  from  May  1  through  May  3: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cangreaa  assembled.  That  the   calendar 
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week  beginning  May  1,  1967,  and  ending 
May  8, 1967,  U  hereby  designated  at  "Woman's 
International  Bowling  Oongreea  Week"  In 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  services  oX  the  Woman's  In- 
ternational Bowling  Ckingress.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  the  observance  of 
such  week  with  appropriate  cerefnonles  and 
activities. 


CUTBACK  ORDER  OP  fTHE 
HIGHWAY  FUND 

Mr.  BROOKE.    Mr.  Preslddnt,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  relates  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  November  23,  1966,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  jhat  there 
would  be  an  immediate  cutback  of  $1.1 
billion  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram for  the  present  fiscal  year.    The  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  defet  substan- 
tial highway  construction  expenditures 
has  already  been  the  subject  off  consider- 
ation in  both  Houses  of  Congress.    The 
Committees   on    Public    Worlcs    of    the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  completed 
joint  hearings  on  the  matter.    And  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  has  submitted  a  re$olution — 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor— fdeclaring 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  highway  cutback  should  be  Rescinded. 
I  am  in  full  agreement  witlt  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mi-.  Bayh]. 
The  administration's  decision  to  defer 
expenditure  of   the  funds   in   question 
must  inevitably  delay  the  completion  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.    Delay 
in  construction  inevitably  leads  to  in- 
creased construction  costs.    T^e  safety 
of  the  American  motorist  will  ^e  jeopar- 
dized by  the  failure  to  providei  new  and 
safer  highways.    Since  general  economic 
conditions  have  changed  since  tjhe  defer- 
ment was  first  announced,  and  Inflation- 
ary trends  in  the  Nation's  economy  ap- 
pear to  be  easing,  the  cutback  now  no 
longer  serves  a  sound  fiscal  purj^ose. 

These  factors  are  import^t  and 
ought  to  be  fully  explored.  Buti  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  more  fundamenital  issue, 
and  that  is  the  legal  justlfiotion— or 
lack  of  a  legal  justification— for  the  cut- 
back. It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  cut- 
back in  question  Is  one  which  c<)uld  only 
be  imposed  by  Congress  Itself.  It  is  not  a 
matter  which  may  lawfully  be  inade  the 
subject  of  an  order  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Before  coming  to  the  U.S.  3enate,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  df  Massa- 
chusetts. During  my  years  in  that  of- 
fice, I  had  frequent  occasion  to  consider 
the  Federal -aid  highway  program 
statutes  and  to  advise  various  State  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to 
their  implementation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  klhdly  ac- 
cepted a  letter  containing  my  views  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  the  udminls- 
tration's  cutback  order;  this  letter  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  earlier  this  wee)?.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tWs  letter  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  RecotD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  present  remark*. 


The  resolution  which  I  submit  today 
is  by  no  means  Intended  to  supersede 
the  resolution  already  introduced  by 
Senator  Bayh.  Rather.  I  hope  that  It 
will  be  viewed  as  a  complementary  res- 
olution directed  to  the  legal  reasons  for 
rescission  of  the  cutback  order  rather 
than  simply  to  policy  reasons  for  such 
rescission.  I  hope  that  these  resolutions 
may  be  acted  upon  without  delay  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  Congress  reaction  to  what  is 
in  effect  an  attempt  by  the  executive 
branch  to  amend  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  statutes  without  resort  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  14)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  14 
Whereas  the  Congress  has  declared  Its  in- 
tention that  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate Highways  be  completed  as  nearly 
as  practicable  over  a  15-year  period  and  that 
the  entire  system  In  all  the  States  be  brought 
to  simultaneous  completion;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  substantial  sums  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement,  Inclusive  of 
necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the  In- 
terstate System,  including  extensions  thereof 
through  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  deliberately 
given  top  priority  to  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  Indicated  Its 
concern  with  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  by  authorizing  the  States 
to  construct  portions  of  their  projects  In 
advance  of  speciflc  apportionment  of  funds 
to  them,  and  by  providing  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facllitaUng  the  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  established  spe- 
cific formulas  for  the  apportionment  of  funds 
to  the  States  in  connection  with  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  provided  that 
sums  apportioned  to  any  State  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  expenditure  or  obligation  in  that 
State  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  authorized;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  provided  that 
such  funds  shall  lapse  only  if  not  expended 
or  obligated  during  the  above-mentioned 
two-year  period,  and  for  no  other  reason;  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  financial  support  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs  by  means  of  certain  levies 
upon  those  who  use  the  Nation's  highways; 
and 

Whereas  a  decision  by  the  administration 
in  Novenxber  to  defer  the  expendltiire  of 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  funds 
clearly  confilcts  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  In  respect  to  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs;  and 

Whereas  the  administration  has  Indicated 
that  It  will  release  some  of  the  funds  In 
question  for  obligation  and  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year,  but  will  not  re- 
lease all  of  the  funds  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SeTiate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  decision  to  defer 
the  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction funds  represents  an  unlawful  at- 


tempt by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  alter  congressional  directives  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  public  funds  and  should 
be  rescinded  In  toto,  and  that  the  States 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  their  pro- 
grams of  construction  of  Federal-aid  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  the  schedules  pre- 
viously authorized  by  the  Congress  and  as 
rapidly  as  available  revenues  permit. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEX  ON  Banking 

AND  CURRENCT, 

February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Randolph:  The  annoimce- 
ment  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on 
November  23,  1966,  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  cutback  of  $1.1  billion  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  which  cut- 
back would  affect  approximately  25  jjercent 
of  the  new  construction  work  which  should 
be  begun  during  fiscal  year  1967,  has  pro- 
voked  widespread,  adverse  comment  through- 
out the  country.  These  comments  have  been 
baaed  primarily  upon  important  public  pol- 
icy questions.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  the  coat  of  highway  construc- 
tion has  increased  substantially  during  the 
past  decade.  Consequently,  deferment  of 
essential  highway  construction  will  inevita- 
bly result  not  only  in  substantial  construc- 
tion cost  increases,  but  also  In  additional 
engineering,  design  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  ever  Increasing,  tragic  loss  of  life  in 
automobile  accidents  could  certainly  be  re- 
duced by  prompt  completion  of  a  modern 
and  safe  system  of  Interstate  highways.  Con- 
tractors and  other  businessmen  who  have  re- 
sp>onded  to  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
peated requests  to  "stand  by"  and  be  pre- 
pared for  sustained  efforts  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral-sdd  highway  program  could  be  completed 
on  time  will  suffer  severe  financial  reverses 
as  a  result  of  the  delay  in  the  construction 
schedule.  Finally,  since  the  Infiationary 
pressures  upon  the  nation's  economy  appear 
to  be  easing,  the  cutback  now  no  longer 
serves  a  sound  fiscal  purpose;  it  could  in- 
stead conceivably  contribute  to  a  recession, 
the  potential  for  which  has  already  been 
Identified  by  a  number  of  respected  econ- 
omists. 

All  of  these  factors  are  important.  They 
ought  to  be  fully  explored.  But  I  believe 
that  a  more  fundamental  issue  has  yet  to 
be  considered:  specifically,  the  legal  justifi- 
cation— or  lack  thereof — of  the  cutback.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  cutback  in 
question  is  one  which  can  only  be  Imposed 
by  Congressional  action;  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  may  lawfully  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  administrator's  order. 

As  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  from  1963  to  1966.  I  had 
frequent  occasion  to  consider  the  Pederal- 
ald  highway  program  statutes  and  to  advise 
the  State  departments  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  their  implementation.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  legal  effect  of  these  statutes 
is  such  that  the  directives  contained  therein 
can  be  altered  only  by  the  Congress,  and  that 
accordingly  the  cutback  announced  on  No- 
vember 23,  1966  is  unlawful  and  should  be 
rescinded. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  re- 
lated both  to  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
Federal-aid  secondary  systems  (as  well  as  to 
extensions  of  these  systems  within  urban 
areas) .  and  to  the  National  Sytem  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  usually  referred 
to  as  the  "Interstate  System."  The  Act 
briefly  treats  the  questions  of  apportionment 
and  expenditure  with  respect  to  the  primary 
and   secondary   systems,    a   subject   treated 
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more  fully  below.    It  then  proceeds  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  language  used  by  the  Congress  In  1956 
^th  respect  to  completion  of  the  Interstate 
system  is  clear.  There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
aie  Congress  Intended. 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  essential  to 
the  national  Interest  to  provide  for  the  early 
completion  of  the  'National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways."  as  authorized  and  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
838).  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Interstate  System  be  completed  as  nearly 
at  practicable  over  a  thirteen-year  (now  fif- 
teen-year as  a  result  of  an  amendment  ef- 
fected by  Pub.  L.  88-423)  period  and  that 
the  entire  system  in  all  the  states  be  brought 
to  simultaneous  completion."  (emphasis 
supplied).  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
19S6.  "ntle  I,  S108(a). 

Thus,  legislative  Intent  was  not  left  to 
conjecture.  The  statute  speaks  In  terms  of 
legislative  Intent,  providing  specifically  that 
It  was  the  wlU  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress that  the  Interstate  System  be  complet- 
ed by  a  certain  year  (now  determined  to  be 
1971).  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  1956  act, 
as  well  as  subsequent  amendments  to  It, 
must  be  interpreted  In  accordance  with  this 
statement  of  Intention. 

The  passage  from  S108(a)  which  is  quoted 
above  Is  not  an  Isolated  declaration  of  Intent. 
The  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System  be  accel- 
erated and  completed  by  a  specified  date  Is 
reflected  throughout  the  1956  Act.  Section 
108(b),  which  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  sums  for  Interstate  System  construction 
for  the  fiscal  years  1957  through  1969,  indi- 
cates that  the  early  authorization  Is  "for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement.  Inclusive  of 
necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  Including  extensions  thereof 
through  urban  areas,  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
838)  .  .  .  (emphasis  supplied)".  The  size 
of  the  amounts  authorized  by  SI 08(b) .  which 
amounts  range  from  $1  billion  to  $2.9  billion 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  period  from  1957  to 
1969,  dramatized  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
had  thought  this  matter  through.  Congress 
deliberately  gave  top  priority  to  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

There  are  further  Indications  In  the  statute 
that  Congress  wanted  and  expected  maxi- 
mum speed  with  respect  to  construction  of 
the  highways  in  question.  Under  certain 
conditions,  states  are  permitted  to  construct 
portions  of  the  Interstate  System  In  advance 
of  specific  apportionment  of  funds  to  them; 
such  states  would  subsequently  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  amounts  expended  upon  such 
construction  when  the  necessary  funds  were 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Thus  the  Act  provides  for  possible  further 
acceleration  of  the  highway  program  by  Indi- 
vidual states  (see  S108(h)).  Still  another 
Indication  of  the  speed  desired  by  Congress 
appears  In  SllO  which  relates  to  the  advance 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  the  Inter- 
state System.  Section  110(a)  provides  lor 
the  early  availability  of  funds  for  such  acqui- 
sitions "for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  on  any  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  systems.  Including  the 
Interstate  System.  In  the  most  expeditious 
and  economical  manner.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Congress 
in  1956  expected  that  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  S108(b)  would  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  early  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  1956  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  Is  replete  with  references  to  the 
Importance  of  the  systems  referred  to  therein 
and  to  the  need  for  their  speedy  construc- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  Act  In 
the  intervening  period  which  would  In  any 
way  Indicate  that  the  Intentions  so  clearly 


expressed  in  1956  have  been  altered.  The  Act 
read  as  a  whole  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  Intended— and  still  Intends— that 
the  funds  should  be  used  to  complete  the 
various  construction  programs  within  the 
time  limits  specified. 

The  statutory  provisions  set  forth  above 
show  Congress'  intent.  A  reading  of  the 
statute  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  the 
authorized  funds  Is  not  subject  to  admin- 
istrative fiat.  The  act  Is  not  discretionary. 
The  mandate  of  Congress  shoxUd  be  carried 
out. 

There  are  other  significant  sections  of  the 
1956  Act  which  impose  clear  and  unmistak- 
able requirements  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  in  question.  Congress  has  not  only 
set  forth  its  general  Intention  that  the  high- 
way systems  be  speedily  completed;  it  has 
also  directed  with  great  specificity  how  each 
dollar  of  the  authorized  amounts  Is  to  be 
handled. 

The  statute  carefully  sets  forth,  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  funds  In  question  are  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  various  states.  Ap- 
portionments relating  to  the  Federal-Aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  systems  are  to 
be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  formu- 
las appearing  In  Section  4  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  (See  S102(a)(2)). 
Apportionments  for  the  Interstate  System 
are  governed  by  S108  (c)  and  (d) ,  wherein 
the  Congress  set  forth  further  speciflc  di- 
rections as  to  assignment  of  the  authorized 
amounts  to  the  states.  Section  108(d)  re- 
quires continuous  re-estlmatcs  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  cost  of  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  so  that  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  re-evaluate  the  dis- 
tribution formulas. 

The  cutback  order  of  November  23,  1966, 
alters  the  apportionment  formulas  carefully 
developed  by  Congress.  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion In  the  sUtute  which  provides  for  a 
suspension  insofar  as  financial  awards  to  the 
states  is  concerned.  Such  suspensions,  in 
fact,  directly  and  adversely  affect  the  care- 
ful apporUonment  formulas  which  Congress 
haa  enacted.  Congress  Itself  has  l^^cluded 
m  the  statute  machinery  under  which  the 
program  wUl  be  continually  re-evaluated. 
But  the  re-evaluation  must  be  done  and  de- 
cided by  the  Congress,  not  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  government.  Congress  would 
hardly  have  developed  the  distribution  for- 
mulas at  all  had  it  anticipated  that  unnamed 
administrators  would  be  free  to  apply  them 
or  not  as  they  chose.  I  believe  It  Is  clear 
simply  from  the  existence  of  the  formulas 
that  Congress  Intended  the  formula^  to  be 
applied  from  year  to  year  (within  the  time 
period  of  the  programs)  and  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  executive  or  admlnUtratlve  orders 
which  would  result  In  even  the  temporary 
suspension  of  their  use. 

But  even  this  point  has  not  been  left  to 
conjecture.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  contains  speciflc  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  highway  funds 
for  expenditure  by  the  states.  Section 
108(b)  provides,  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
state System: 

"Any  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  In  that  State  for  two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  sums  are  authorized  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis supplied). 

The  section  further  provides  that  such 
funds  shall  be  deemed  to  be  expended  If 
they  are  covered  by  formal  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction  or  improvement  of  spe- 
cific projects. 

Similar  language  appears  In  the  section  of 
the  1956  Act  relating  to  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  systems  (See 
Si 02  (b) ) .  These  provisions  are  couched  In 
mandatory  terms.  It  was  obviously  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  that  apportioned  funds 
be  available  to  the  states  for  a  period  of  two 


years  from  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized.  Such  an  addi- 
tional period  provides  time  for  sober  and 
considered  decision-making  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  amounts  authorized.  The  period 
of  avaUabillty  can  be  altered  In  one  way— 
and  In  one  way  only — by  legislative  action. 
Thus,  the  so-called  "freeze"  place  upon  au- 
thorized amounts  which  have  not  been  obli- 
gated by  the  states  Is  directly  In  conflict  with 
statutory  provisions  which  Identify  a  speciflc 
time  m  which  the  funds  may  be  used.  The 
"freeze"  Is  accordingly  invalid.  Likewise, 
the  announced  cutback  in  present  authoriza- 
tions further  conflicts  with  the  legislative 
apportionment  and  availability  scheme.  It 
too  Is  Invalid. 

The  statute  does  set  forth  speciflc  condi- 
tions under  which  authorized  funds  may 
"lapse"  and  no  longer  remain  available  to  be 
obligated  by  a  particular  state.  Section 
102(b)  provides  In  part,  with  respect  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  systems: 

"Any  sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  that  State  for  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  authorized,  and  any  amounts  so  appor- 
tioned remaining  unexpended  at  the  end  of 
such  period  shall  lapse.  .  .  ."  (emphasis  sup- 
plied). 

Section  108(g)  provides  In  part,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interstate  System:  "Any  amount 
apportioned  to  the  states  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  unexpended  at  the  end 
of  the  period  during  which  it  Is  available  for 
expenditure  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  shall  lapse,  and  shall  Im- 
mediately be  reapportioned  among  the  other 
states  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  .  .  ." 

These  provisions  set  forth  the  sole  grounds 
for  the  lapse  of  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
portioned. Had  Congress  envisioned  or  in- 
tended other  reasons  lor  lapse,  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  referred  to  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unmistakable  language  of  the  act  the 
order  "freezing"  authorized  but  unobligated 
funds  seeks  to  create  a  new  ground  for  lapse, 
one  clearly  never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Accordingly,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  "freeze"  contradicts  the  lapse  provisions 
of  the  1956  Act,  and  is  consequently  unlaw- 
ful. (It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  section 
108(g)  provides  that  Interstate  System  funds 
which  lapse  are  to  be  immediately  re-appor- 
tloned  among  the  other  states,  a  further  In- 
dication that  these  funds  have  been  "ear- 
marked" for  highway  construction  and  lor  no 
other  purpose. 

The  funds  which  are  to  be  apportioned  and 
expended  for  highway  construction  are  raised 
by  taxes  and  fees  imposed  upon  those  who 
make  use  of  the  highways.  Although  the 
Income  derived  from  such  taxes  and  fees  has 
frequentlv  been  referred  to  as  being  held  in 
"trust"  for  the  benefit  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, a  "trust"  in  the  normal  legal  sense 
has  not  been  created.  It  would  of  course  be 
within  the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  re-des- 
ignate the  use  to  which  such  Income  should 
be  put.  But  it  has  not  done  so.  Given  the 
clear  indications  contained  In  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  that  the  funds  In 
question  are  to  be  used  solely  for  highway 
construction,  it  is  logical  that  such  amounts 
be  raised  by  levying  upon  those  persons  who 
will  most  directly  benefit  from  Improved 
highways.  However,  11  the  objective  of  ac- 
celerated highway  construction  Is  not  pur- 
sued, the  logic  of  the  related  revenue-raising 
measures  disappears.  The  Administration's 
cutback  order  has  destroyed  the  logic  of  a 
perfectly  sound  Congressional  plan. 

A  careful  examination  of  amendments  to 
the  1956  Act  reveals  that  the  Congressional 
intention  and  mandate  set  forth  eleven  years 
ago  and  implemented  throughout  the  Inter- 
vening period  remains  Intact.  What  Con- 
gress desired  in  1956  Congress  still  desires — 
an  Interstate  highway  program  completed  as 
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speedily  as  possible.  To  this  en  1,  Congress 
has  clearly  directed  how  and  whep  funds  are 
to  be  spent.  Alteration  or  suspension  of  such 
directives  is  beyond  the  lawful  aluthorlty  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  government. 

If  the  Administration  believes  that  It  la 
essential  to  the  economy  that  tbe  highway 
program  be  delayed,  It  should  mjake  recom- 
mendations to  that  effect  to  thje  Congress. 
The  ultimate  decision  as  to  retention  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  present  statutory  highway  con- 
struction procedures  can  only  lie  made  by 
the  Legislative  branch.  The  Administration's 
cutback  order — which  Is  unsound  from  a 
public  policy  viewpoint  as  well  ^nce  it  dis- 
criminates against  states  such  ai  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  t^hlch  have 
moved  soberly  and  carefully  anil  therefore 
have  yet  to  obligate  all  available  Federal 
funds — cannot  lawfully  do  the  Work  which 
requires  action  by  the  Congressl 

I  respectfully  request  the  Copmlttee  to 
take  full  note  of  the  declarations  of  policy 
which  appear  In  S116  (a)  and  1(b)  of  the 
1956  Act:  I 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  >n  the  na- 
tional interest  to  accelerate  thi  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  iystems,  in- 
cluding the  Interstate  System,  slice  many  of 
such  highways,  or  portions  thereof,  are  in 
fact,  inadequate  to  meet  the  netds  of  local 
and  Interstate  commerce,  the  national  and 
the  civil  defense.  ...  It  Is  furtier  declared 
that  one  of  the  most  Imjxjrtant  cfcjectives  of 
this  Act  Is  the  prompt  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  ..."  I 

The  appropriation  of  money,  ajnd  decision 
with  respect  to  its  use,  are  the  rdsponsiblllty 
of  Congress.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
abdicated  by  Congress,  nor  sraould  it  be 
usurped  by  the  Executive  brancb.  Nor  can 
the  courts  be  relied  upon  to  grotect  that 
Congressional  prerogative,  for  litigation  be- 
gun by  the  states  to  restore  frozei  or  cutback 
funds  would  be  long  and  comple.^!  and  would 
Involve  perhaps  insuperable  "standing"  ob- 
stacles to  the  success  of  the  jjetitioners. 

It  must  be  the  Congress  whldh  calls  the 
Executive  branch  to  account  on  this  matter. 
I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  txamlne  the 
Important  legal  and  Constitutional  ramlflca- 
lons  which  the  Administration's  actions  have 
raised.  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  do 
more  than  that  for  much  more  than  the  In- 
te-state  Highway  System  Is  at  lisue  here. 

I  am,  finally,  very  grateful  fon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views.        | 
Very  truly  yoxirs,  i 

ElOWARO  W.  BlttX>KK, 

U.i  Senator. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSAR"St  OP  THE 
ADMISSION  OP  THE  (COMMON- 
WEALTH OP  KENTUCKY  INTO 
THE  UNION  ' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  on 
June  1.  1967,  the  Commoriwealth  of 
Kentucky  will  celebrate  the  lf75th  anni- 
versary of  its  admission  to  th^e  Union. 

The  Commonwealth  and  its  people 
have  a  long  history  of  dedication  to  the 
principles  on  which  this  Republic  was 
founded.  I 

The  people  who  settled  Kentucky  were 
proud  that  on  Pebruary  4,  lh91.  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  signed  the  act 
of  Congress  that  enabled  Kentucky  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

In  1792.  after  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution  and  the  election  of  a  Gov- 
ernor and  a  legislature,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  was  formally  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  15th  State. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  have  worked  to  develop  their 
resources  and  they  have  been  jever  faith- 
ful to  the  Union  In  time  of  ^ar  and  in 
time  of  peace. 


The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Edward  T. 
Breathitt,  has  proclaimed  the  year  1967 
as  the  175th  Anniversary  Year  of  Ken- 
tucky and  he  has  charged  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society  with  executing  appro- 
priate programs  memorializing  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  to  observe  this  an- 
niversary, it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  this  observ- 
ance as  proclaimed  by  the  Governor. 

Por  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Morton,  who  is  a  sev- 
enth generation  Kentuckian,  descended 
from  its  first  settler.  Dr.  Thomas  Walk- 
er, I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  commendation 
of  Congress  and  extending  the  greetings 
of  the  Congress  to  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky on  the  175th  anniversary  of  its 
admission  to  the  Union.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S,  Con.  Res. 
15  >  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  15 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  recognize  the  one- 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 

the   admission  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Kentucky  to  the  Union 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
proudly  entered  the  Federal  Union  as  the 
fifteenth  State  on  the  let  day  of  June  1792; 
and 

Whereas  from  that  day.  the  people  of 
Kentucky  have  Joined  together  to  maintain, 
defend,  and  enlarge,  the  free  institutions 
upon  which  oux  Nation  is  founded,  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  people  and  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  generations  of  Its  citizens  have 
renewed  their  historic  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republic:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
recognize  and  commend  the  celebration  of 
the  one-hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  extends  Its 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  upon  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  this  anniversary. 


tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    115.    116,    118,   AND    119 

Mr.  FJ, LENDER  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    120 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment, when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30, 
to  establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  in  the 
U.S.  space  program,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ing [Mr.  Magnuson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1026)  to  assure  nondiscrimination 
in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
sei"vice,  to  provide  relief  against  dis- 
criminatory employment  and  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  CivU  Rights,  and  for  other  purposes, 
at  its  next  printing. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  SUB- 
MIT A  REPORT  ON  THE  SOVIET 
CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  report  be  printed 
together  with  minority  and  individual 
views 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    110,    111,    112,    113,    114 
AND    117 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lausche)  submitted  six  amendments,  in- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AtR  AND 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
14,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  will  begin  Joint 
hearings  on  bills  to  provide  for  research 
and  development  of  electric  cars  or  other 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

I  am  most  interested  in  tills  field  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  impact  wide- 
spread use  of  electric  cars  could  have  on 
our  worsening  air  pollution  problem  in 
this  country.  In  the  days  ahead  I  in- 
tend to  submit  a  statement  to  the  hear- 
ing expressing  my  support  for  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  research  program 
into  electrical  propulsion  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

Meantime,  I  would  like  specifically  to 
support  the  bills  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Magnuson  and  Muskie,  which  pro- 
vide for  research  and  development  of 
electric  cars.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  listed  as  cospon- 
sor of   S.   451,   introduced   by   Senator 
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MUSKIE  and  S.  453,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Magnuson.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

RISING  FARM  COSTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  growing  unrest  among  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  declining 
farm  income  and  rising  farm  costs. 

This  unrest,  which  has  been  in  the 
form  of  verbal  protest,  has  now  in  some 
instances  reached  threatened  revolt. 
There  is  sound  basis  for  the  protest. 

Parity  ratio  has  now  dropped  five 
points  since  a  year  ago,  and  now  the 
parity  price  ratio  is  74.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  in  June  1932  it  was  at  53 — 
its  lowest  figure.  Its  high  was  123  In 
October  1946. 

The  parity  ratio  expresses  the  rela- 
tionship between  farm  revenue  and  farm 
costs  as  compared  with  their  relation- 
ship during  the  1910-14  base  period, 
when  parity  was  considered  to  be  100. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  hi  compari- 
son with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  farm- 
ers currently  have  74  percent  of  the 
buying  power  they  had  in  1910-14. 

Most  Agriculture  Department  econo- 
mists do  not  regard  the  parity  ratio  as 
a  meaningful  farm  indicator.  They 
state  that  it  fails  to  reflect  the  increasing 
eflflciency  of  large-scale  operations  and 
it  also  fails  to  consider  Government 
crop-support  and  land-diversion  pay- 
ments. However,  adjusted  for  such  pay- 
ments, the  parity  ratio  for  all  1966  would 
have  been  86  instead  of  80. 

I  well  remember  when  90  percent  of 
parity  was  considered  only  a  minimum 
parity  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
one  did  not  favor  at  least  90  percent  of 
parity,  he  was  regarded  as  unfriendly  to 
agriculture. 

Regardless  of  how  you  figure  parity, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  farmer  must 
buy  liis  machinery,  pay  for  labor  costs, 
and  pay  his  taxes  in  an  economy  in 
which  he  is  not  receiving  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

Presently,  the  Government  is  urging 
the  farmers  to  produce  more  food  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  our  domestic  needs 
and  our  foreign  distribution  programs. 

Having  done  this,  the  Government 
must  also  start  paying  a  fair  price  for 
the  commodities  produced  to  meet  our 
acknowledged  responsibilities.  It  should 
acquire  that  food  as  it  acquires  air- 
planes, missiles,  military  supplies,  or  any 
other  commodities;  that  is,  it  should  buy 
it  in  the  marketplace  and  pay  a  fair 
and  profitable  price  to  the  producer. 

We  cannot  afford  to  again  build  up 
surpluses  that  will  bring  about  the  price- 
depressing  problems  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Farmers 
Union  Board  on  February  13,  1967,  a 
resolution  urging  farmers  to  plow  up 
wheat  acreage  allotments  unless  a  wheat 
export  certificate  pasonent  is  in  reality 
by  May  1,  1967,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


February  23,  1967. 

Last  summer  when  the  last  Increase  In 
wheat  acreage  allotments  was  announced. 
The  Kansas  Farmers  Union  urged  farmers 
not  to  plant  the  Increased  acreage  without 
an  assurance  of  a  better  price  for  wheat  be- 
cause we  feared  farmers  would  have  to  pay 
a  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  "Pood  for 
Peace"  program  through  a  below  the  cost 
of  production  price  for  wheat.  We  have  no 
assurance  of  a  better  price  now.  This  prob- 
lem of  low  wheat  prices  and  low  farm  In- 
come that  has  resulted  from  less  than  80% 
of  parity  prices  for  farm  commodities  during 
the  past  several  years,  and  that  affects  every 
citizen  of  Kansas  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, was  discussed  extensively  at  the  area 
meetings  and  In  our  board  meeting  here 
today.  Farmers  Union  Is  for  100%  of  parity 
prices  for  farm  commodities.  Wheat  farm- 
ers desperately  need  a  65c  per  bushel  ex- 
port certificate.  This  would  not  give  wheat 
farmers  lOC'r  of  parity  but  It  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction.  In  the  absence  of 
sympathetic  understanding  and  action  on 
the  part  of  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion or  the  agrlcultral  department,  we  need 
to  bring  the  desperate  situation  of  wheat 
farmers  and  the  plight  of  family  farmers 
generally  to  the  attention  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.     It  Is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Farmers  Union 
urges  all  farmers  to  plow  tip  the  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  and  as  much  more 
as  they  possibly  can  unless  a  wheat  export 
certificate  Is  a  reality  by  May  1,  1967. 
Wn.LiAM  D.  Daniels. 

President. 
Kenneth  S.  Kerwin, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  INCREAS- 
INGLY MORE  SERIOUS— TAX  IN- 
CREASE NOW  WOULD  BE  A  BLUN- 
DER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  just  reported 
new  factory  orders  fell  4.6  percent  in 
January  to  the  lowest  level  in  more  than 
a  year.  The  drop  reduced  the  order 
backlog  by  the  biggest  amount  since  the 
latest  recession  in  1960-61.  January 
factory  shipments  declined  1.7  percent 
from  December  and  the  continuing  pile- 
up  of  inventories  has  brought  the  ratio 
of  stocks  to  sales  to  the  most  unfavorable 
level  since  the  last  recession. 

It  is  true  that  the  one  index  most 
frequently  recognized  as  the  index  of  re- 
cession— unemployment — has  not  moved 
up.  But  this  is  a  lagging  index.  Em- 
ployers only  lay  off  as  a  last  resort.  They 
cut  hours,  spread  work,  and  in  some  cases 
even  keep  employees  on  the  payroll  for 
weeks  when  there  Is  little  to  do. 

But  these  order  and  inventory  figures 
should  serve  as  the  clearest  kind  of  warn- 
ing that  the  proposed  tax  increase  under 
present  conditions  could  be  a  serious  re- 
cession-provoking economic  blunder. 

At  the  same  time,  February  was  a  bad 
month  for  auto  producers,  with  GM 
suffering  a  whopping  drop  in  sales  of  23.6 
percent.  Ford  falling  off  24.1  percent,  and 
Chrysler  by  23  percent.  The  sharp  de- 
clines featured  not  only  February  as  a 
whole  but  also  the  final  8-day  selling 
period  of  the  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  decline  in  auto  sales  and 
the  drop  in  new  orders  while  manufac- 
turing inventories  are  climbing,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Auto  Sales  CoNTiNttE  To  Dip — Sharp 
Declines  Announced  by  All  of  the  "Bio 
Three"  Concerns  for  Month — GM  Total 
Off  23.6  Percent — Chrysler  Shows  23 
Percent  Drop  and  Ford  Motor  24.1  Per- 
cent— AMC  Data  Due  Today 

(By  WllUam  D.  Smith) 
February  was  a  raw  month  for  the  nation's 
auto  manufacturers. 

Sharp  declines  In  new-car  sales  were  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  all  of  the  "big  three" 
car  makers  both  for  Pebruary  and  for  the 
final  eight-day  selling  period  of  the  month. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation  reported 
sales  declined  26.3  percent  for  the  eight  days 
and  23.6  percent  for  the  month  as  a  whole. 
It  sold  90,767  cars  in  the  Feb.  21-28  period, 
against  123,077  In  the  eight  days  last  year. 
In  Pebruary,  G.M.  sold  259.794  tinlts.  against 
339,697  for  the  1966  month. 

In  January,  G.M.s  sales  were  off  almoet 
20  percent. 

New -car  sales  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
fell  25.4  percent  in  the  final  third  of  Feb- 
ruary to  45.380  units  from  60.778  In  the 
period  last  year.  For  the  month  as  a  whole, 
sales  were  off  24.1  percent  to  140,434  units 
from  184.923  in  Feb.,  1966. 

FORD  DIVISION  OFF  25  PERCENT 

The  company's  Ford  division  reported  a 
25.6  percent  sales  decline  for  the  month 
while  the  Lincoln-Mercury  division  was  off 
16.9  percent  for  the  month. 

Ford's  over-all  sales  were  off  13  percent 
In  January. 

Chrysler  Corporation's  sales  were  off  36 
per  cent  In  the  final  third  of  February  to 
31,135  units  from  48,794  last  year.  A  spokes- 
man said  part  of  the  sharp  drop  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  there  was  a 
dealer  contest,  which  "somewhat  bloated" 
figures  for  the  period. 

Chrysler's  sales  for  all  of  February  were 
off  23  per  cent  to  90,864  units  from  117,530  a 
year  earlier. 

In  January,  Chrysler's  sales  were  off  17.1 
per  cent  from  last  year. 

The  American  Motors  Corporation,  smallest 
of  the  nation's  major  car  makers,  wlU  re- 
lease Its  figures  today. 

Thomas  A.  Coupe,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  American's  automotive  sales,  said  yester- 
day that  Rambler  American  sales  showed  a 
strong  upsurge  in  the  three  days  following 
last  week's  price  reduction. 

PRICE  CUT  MOVES  CARS 

He  said  partial  reports  from  dealers 
showed  that  since  the  reduction,  of  more 
than  $200,  this  model  had  Increased  its  share 
of  the  company's  total  sales  by  about  50 
per  cent. 

For  the  year  to  Feb.  28,  G.M.  sales  totaled 
546,202  cars,  a  21.6  per  cent  decline  from  last 
year's  696,172  units. 

Ford's  sales  are  off  18.4  per  cent  to  311,341 
units  from  381,102  In  the  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  28 
period  last  year. 

Chrysler  sold  184.285  cars  so  far  this  year, 
compared  with  230,215  cars  In  the  period  last 
year,  for  a  decline  of  20  per  cent. 

The  dismal  showing  In  February,  following 
a  far  from  satisfactory  performance  In  Jan- 
uary, has  caused  most  of  the  nation's  auto 
executives  to  trim  their  sales  predictions  for 
1967. 

The  industry  obviously  has  been  disap- 
pointed with  sales  so  far  this  year  but  many 
financial  sources  contend  It  is  still  too  early 
to  forecast  how  the  year  as  a  whole  will 
develop. 

"The  first  quarter  of  last  year  was  a 
phenomenal  selling  period,  resulting  to  a 
degree  from  pent-up  demand  because  of  a 
strike  at  G.M.  In  the  latter  part  of  1965."  one 
Wall  Street  analyst  noted. 
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"This  weather  hasn't  helpeq  either,"  he 
added.  ' 

Several  Indvistry  sourcea  contend  a  trend 
win  not  be  clearly  discernible  b«ore  the  end 
of  March.  ' 

MANTTFACTTnirNO  INVENTORIES  UPJ  NEW  ORDERS 

FOR    Durables    Down — Backlog    of    Un- 
filled Orders  Palls,  for  Pirs-^  Significant 

Decline  in  3  Yh^irs'  in  UNirtD  States 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  j\.) 

Washington,  March  2. — A  aeavy  build- 
up of  Inventories  at  the  manufapturtng  level 
continued  In  January  and  nev  orders  for 
durable  goods  fell  even  more  th^  indicated 
by  a  preliminary  report  two  waeks  ago,  the 
Oommerce  Department  dlscloseq  today. 

The  bacUog  of  tmfllled  orders  rell  by  about 
tl  billion,  which  the  report  said  was  "the 
first  significant  decline  In  ttiree  years." 
This  occurred  because,  while  bol^  orders  and 
shipments  declined,  the  decline  m  orders  was 
much  grater.  I 

There  were  several  features  of  the  report  on 
Inventories. 

First,  the  December  total  wa*  revised  up- 
ward by  more  than  $200-mllli<>n,  meaning 
that  the  Inventory  build-up  In  that  month 
was  $l-bllllon,  continuing  the  i^pld  pace  of 
the  preceding  months. 

Second.  January  saw  a  further  Increase  of 
Just  over  «l-bllllon.  bringing  tlie  Inventory 
total  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  $78,918,- 
000.000.  The  increase  was  In  loth  durable 
goods  and  nondurable  goods. 

Third,  the  ratio  of  Inventories  »  shipments 
rose  sharply,  to  1.76  to  1  In  January,  compared 
with  1.71  to  1  m  December  and  1.61  to  1  In 
January  a  year  ago. 

Fourth,  there  were  sizable  Incteases  in  In- 
ventories of  all  levels — raw  materials,  work 
In  process  and  finished  goods.       | 

As  the  Inventories  are  worked)  off  to  bring 
them  In  closer  relationship  wiih  sales  and 
new  orders,  production  is  likely  to  decline. 

New  orders  for  durable  goocU,  the  report 
showed,  were  $22,364,000,000,  kbout  $300- 
mlUlon  less  than  the  preliminary  report  indi- 
cated. This  was  a  drop  of  6.7  per  cent,  or 
$1.6-bllllon.  from  December. 

The  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  fell  $900- 
mllllon  for  durable  and  nondurable,  were 
$44,725,000.  j 

Of  the  decline  in  new  orders,: about  $600- 
mllUon  was  accounted  for  by  t^e  relatively 
volatile  aircraft  industry  and  iJmost  $900- 
milllon  by  the  transportation  equipment  in- 
dustries taken  as  a  whole,  whcb  includes 
automobiles.  But  this  left  a  sl!»ble  decline 
of  more  than  $700-mllllon  elsewt  ere. 

Total  shipments,  durable  and  nondurable, 
were  $44,725,000,000  in  January,  down  $800- 
mlUlon  from  December.  The  dip  Included 
about  $450-mllllon  in  durable  goc  ds  and  $350- 
mllllon  In  nondurables. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREAT 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  perspective 
columnists  writing  today  Is  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  who  has  had  a  grfat  deal  of 
experience  in  Government  himself.  He 
has  written  an  article  entitled  "Invest- 
ing in  Human  Resources,"  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washi|igton  Star. 

In  the  course  of  this  articfle,  he  talks 
about  visiting  colleges  at  Bovwllng  Green, 
Ky.,  and  in  Tennessee.    He  s^ys: 

I  saw  that  what  was  Just  a  ^mall  college 
with  2,000  students  a  decade  ago  had 
blossomed  Into  a  huge  unlver^ty  of  9.000, 
a  dozen  modern  new  donnlt<^ee.  a  new 
library,  modern  new  athletic  fa(cllltles — and 
more  buildings  going  up. 

He  goes  into  some  detail  <^  this,  and 
then  he  points  out  what  is  really  the 


philosophy  of  the  Great  Society,  which 
I  think  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
stated very  badly.  He  does  that  in 
quoting  a  speech  delivered  recently  by 
Mr.  Callfano,  the  brilliant  adviser  to 
President  Johnson,  which  was  not  re- 
ported very  widely. 
In  this  speech,  Mr.  Callfano  said: 
The  President's  program  hands  out  oppor- 
tunity and  self-reliance — not  money.  It 
offers  education,  training,  and  a  chance  to 
develop  skills — not  a  subsistence  allowance. 

Mr.  Rowan's  column  continues: 

Callfano  pointed  out  that  Roosevelt's  prob- 
lems were  of  "a  deep  and  often  unyielding 
economic  depression"  where  direct  payment 
and  welfare  programs  were  essential. 

But  Johnson's  problems  "are  the  problems 
of  prosperity."  he  emphasized.  Thus  the 
pieces  of  his  legislative  program  are  "part 
of  a  larger  design  to  bring  to  every  American 
the  opportunity  to  be  himself  and  to  stand 
proudly  before  his  fellow  man  on  bis  own 
two  feet." 

This  article  by  Mr.  Rowan  is  concise 
and  brief,  and  consists  of  only  a  few 
hundred  words.  Because  It  is  such  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  President's 
effort  to  provide  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Investing  in  Human  Resources 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

MuRFREESBORO,  Tenn. — I  stood  On  a  sprawl- 
ing, spreading  campiis  in  Bowling  Oreen,  Ky., 
yesterday  and  felt  good  about  America. 

I  saw  that  what  was  Just  a  small  college 
with  2.000  students  a  decade  ago  had  blos- 
somed into  a  huge  university  of  9,000 
students,  a  dozen  modern  new  dormitories, 
a  new  library,  modern  new  athletic  facili- 
ties— and  more  buildings  going  up. 

Here,  40  miles  from  my  boyhood  home,  I 
stand  on  another  campus  with  the  same 
feeling  of  progress  and  hope.  What  used  to 
be  a  small  normal  school  is  today  the  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University,  training  6,000 
students. 

Here,  too.  are  new  libraries,  computer  cen- 
ters, dormitories  and  the  sounds  of  more 
construction  under  way. 

The  vitality  of  America's  investment  In  her 
human  resources  is  obvious  on  these  cam- 
puses. And  the  federal  government  Is  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  the  growth  of  these 
Institutions. 

At  Western  Kentucky,  about  $20  million  in 
federal  loans  and  grants  made  13  new  build- 
ings possible.  Not  only  did  the  federal  money 
pay  for  a  lot  of  construction,  but  It  was  the 
"seed  money"  that  induced  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  funds  that  meant  unprece- 
dented educational  opportunities  for  young- 
sters from  mostly  rural  backgrounds. 

Here  at  Middle  Tennessee,  millions  of  fed- 
eral dollars  went  into  12  buildings  (two  more 
are  under  construction)  without  which  many 
of  the  students  here  might  be  without  college 
educational  oppwrtunltles. 

Seeing  these  two  campuses  reminded  me  of 
a  speech  given  in  Brooklyn  by  Joseph  Call- 
fano Jr..  special  assistant  to  President  John- 
son, 10  days  ago. 

Callfano  was  explaining  the  economic  and 
social  philosophy  of  Johnson  and  how  It 
differs  from  the  New  Deal  philosophy  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"The  President's  program  hands  out  oppor- 
tunity and  self-reliance — not  money,"  Call- 
fano said.  "It  offers  education,  training, 
and  a  chance  to  develop  skills — not  a  sub- 
sistence allowance." 

Callfano  pointed  out  that  Roosevelt's  prob- 
lems were  "of  a  deep  and  often  unyielding 


economic  depression"  where  direct  payment 
and  welfare  programs  were  essential. 

But  Johnson's  problems  "are  the  probleim 
of  prosperity,"  he  emphasized.  Thus  the 
pieces  of  his  legislative  program  are  "part  of 
a  larger  design  to  bring  to  every  American  the 
opportunity  to  be  himself  and  to  stand 
proudly  before  his  fellowman  on  his  own 
two  feet." 

At  places  like  Western  Kentucky  and  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  they  understand  what  Callfano 
it  talking  about  when  they  see  living  evidence 
that  a  million  young  Americans  are  In  col- 
lege who  would  not  be  there  except  for 
money  made  available  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  public  can 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  Investment, 
and  not  charity,  or  extravagant  "welfare.'' 
to  pour  money  Into  the  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Job  Corps  and  Head  Start  programs, 
as  the  President  wants  to  do. 

Can  the  public  be  shown  that  large  fed- 
eral Investments  in  people  tinder  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  not 
only  erases  the  poverty  of  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate Americans,  but  eventually  enrlchee 
us  all? 

The  President  likes  anonymity  on  the  part 
of  his  aides,  thus  Callfano  and  others  close 
to  Johnson  do  not  frequently  make  speeches. 
But  the  success  of  the  President's  programs 
may  require  that  more  of  his  aides  go  to 
the  people  and  talk  in  the  understandable 
language  that  Callfano  used  In  his  Brooklyn 
speech. 

On  the  campuses  and  main  streets  of  hun- 
dreds of  Murfreesboros  and  Bowling  Greens, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  can  be.  and  need  to  be,  reminded  of 
how  much  the  federal  government  contrib- 
uted to  their  new  skills,  opportunities  and 
self-respect. 

Properly  reminded,  they  just  might  help 
clear  the  way  for  their  government  to  put 
skills  and  opportunities  within  the  reach 
of  their  less  fortunate  coimtrymen. 


TIME  TO  EXPLODE  SOME  MYTHS 
ABOUT  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
human  rights  conventions  have  not  es- 
caped the  virulent  onslaught  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  self-deputized  vigilantes  in 
our  Nation. 

In  their  state  of  advanced  paranoia,  a 
few  of  these  disturbed  voices  shrilly 
brand  the  human  rights  conventions 
as  one  facet  of  a  vast,  complex,  and  in- 
genious conspiracy  to  subvert  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Constitution. 

I  do  not  respond  with  any  unrealistic 
hope  of  assuaging  the  vigilantes'  Imag- 
ined terror,  but  rather  to  place  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  in  proper  his- 
torical perspective  for  conscientious 
American  citizens. 

In  September  of  1956,  a  Supplemen- 
tary Convention  on  Slavery  was  adopted 
and  opened  for  signatures  at  Geneva. 
This  convention  has  been  In  force  since 
April  30,  1957.  As  of  today  a  total  of 
67  countries  have  acceded  to  or  ratified 
this  convention,  and,  of  course.  It  has 
been  pending  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  4  years  without  action. 

It  should  be  emphasized  and  under- 
lined that  the  Convention  on  Slavery  is 
a  supplementary  convention — supple- 
mentary to  the  International  Convention 
on  Slavery,  adopted  In  1926.  The  origi- 
nal 1926  Convention  on  Slavery  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  during  the 
presidency  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  ratl- 
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fled  by  the  Senate  during  the  presidency 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Nowhere  in  the 
literature  of  lunacy,  have  I  seen  even  the 
most  remote  suggestion  that  either  of 
these  two  Presidents  was  anything  but  a 
great  patriot. 

None  of  these  human  rights  conven- 
tions would  conflict  with  any  provision  of 
our  Constitution.  There  exists  in  their 
provisions  no  inconsistency  with  our  Fed- 
eral or  State  statutes.  The  amazing  fact 
Is  that  the  provisions  of  these  treaties 
are  well  below  the  high  standards  Amer- 
icans have  already  established  for  them- 
selves. 

The  aim  of  the  advocates  of  Senate 
ratification  of  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions Is  really  quite  basic,  and  com- 
pletely straightforward.  The  aim  is  to 
promote  and  protect  Individual  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  has  been 
since  its  birth  dedicated  to  human  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  We 
recognize  that  the  United  States  must 
lead  other  nations  without  the  value  of 
our  great  tradition  to  a  world  where  hu- 
man rights  and  peace  are  both  secure. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
on  Wednesday  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  about  the  current  difficulties 
of  the  textile  industry.  Unfortunately, 
a  previous  commitment  prevented  me 
from  participating  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  his  well-docimiented 
presentation. 

I  hope  that  responsible  officials  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  executive  branch 
will  carefully  read  and  ponder  the  state- 
ment of  the  able  Senator.  The  threat 
to  thousands  of  jobs  that  Is  posed  by  the 
alarming  Increase  In  textile  imports  in 
recent  years  requires  prompt  and  effec- 
tive Implementation  of  the  program  an- 
nounced by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
on  May  2, 1961. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon,  along  with  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  listened 
with  much  interest  and  curiosity  to  the 
speech  of  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  thought  the  speech 
was  well  delivered,  temperate,  and,  to 
some  degree,  constructive.  I  did  not 
comment  yesterday  because  other  Sena- 
tors had  a  greater  compulsion  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  than  I.  Further,  it 
seemed  to  me  somewhat  Inappropriate 
to  ask  him  to  yield  on  his  time  so  that 
I  might  disagree  with  his  conclusions. 

Certainly,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the 
United  States  or  for  that  matter  In  the 
free  world  who  does  not  share  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  the  deep  desire  to  see  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  brought  to  an  end.  How- 
ever, some  individuals  have  even  more 
compelling  personal  reasons  for  desir- 
ing a  quicker  conclusion  to  our  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  than  others.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  sons  or  relatives  In- 
volved in  the  actual  combat  in  Vietnam 


and  whose  sons  and  relatives  are  sub- 
jected to  physical  hazard  each  and  every 
day  that  this  conflict  goes  on. 

However  I  doubt  that  there  is  anyone 
who  has  a  greater  desire  to  see  this  con- 
flict brought  to  an  end  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself,  for 
surely  he,  of  all  people,  understands  that 
not  only  does  this  conflict  cost  the 
United  States  immeasurably  In  human 
lives,  but  it  also  costs  the  United  States 
enormous  sums  of  money,  and  Ineffable 
difficulties  and  frustrations.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out  in  his  speech,  these  expendi- 
tures we  make  in  Vietnam,  are  those 
which  could  so  much  better  be  spent  on 
constructive  and  useful  programs  here 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.  And  of  course  we 
in  Government  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  well  aware  of  this. 

There  is  no  one  who  is  more  aware  that 
his  reputation  and  his  country's  place  In 
history,  under  his  administration  will 
be  judged  by  the  outcome  of  events  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  one  really  more 
personally  Involved  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  it  is 
frustrating  for  the  President,  who  is 
filled  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  great 
good  for  his  Nation  and  the  free  world  in 
a  constructive  fashion,  to  flnd  himself 
and  our  Nation  bogged  down  In  a  war  in 
Vietnam — a  war  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  not  of  his  making  but  one  that  this 
Nation  drifted  into  as  a  result  of  ques- 
tionable decisions  made  as  far  back  as 
1954. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speech,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  essence  the  central  point  of 
Senator  from  New  York  was  that  we, 
the  United  States,  should  once  again 
stop  our  bombing  in  the  hope  this  might 
lead  to  negotiation  and  the  conference 
table.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  very 
candid  in  admitting  that  even  if  we 
stopped  bombing,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  negotiations  would  take  place,  or 
that  they  would  be  productive.  The 
Senator  had  no  additional  Information 
or  even  encouragement  as  to  what  the 
other  side  might  do  in  the  event  of  a 
bombing  pause.  The  Senator  quoted  Mr. 
Kosygin,  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  having  said  the  first  step  toward  peace 
"should  be  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  the  bombing  and  all  other  aggressive 
acts  against  North  Vietnam."  Then  the 
Senator  went  on  to  quote  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  North  Vietnam  as  saying  that 
such  a  step  "is  necessary  to  enable  dis- 
cussions between  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  to  take  place."  Mr.  Ko- 
sygin, according  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, said  the  Soviet  Union  welcomed 
the  foreign  minister's  statement  and  re- 
garded it  as  an  "important  and  con- 
structive proposal  for  ending  the  war." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
the  time  Premier  Kosygin  made  this 
statement,  he  stressed  rather  strongly 
that  the  bombing  had  to  stop  uncondi- 
tionally before  even  preliminary  talks 
could  be  imdertaken.  As  I  understand 
the  word  "unconditionally."  the  pro- 
posal means  we  must  give  up  totally  and 
completely  without  requiring  or  request- 
ing any  matching  action  by  the  other 
side.  In  short,  we  would  be  asked  to  give 
up  one  of  our  great  strengths  in  this  con- 


test without  anything  being  given  up 
by  the  other  side.     Furthermore,  the 
United  States  would  be  Eisked  to  take 
this  step  without  even  the  slightest  as- 
surance or  new  indication  that  it  will 
bring  the  most  tentative  of  discussions 
with  respect  to  negotiations  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.    Thios    Mr.    Kosygin's    state- 
ment was  not  a  great  deal  different  from 
those  made  by  Ho  Chi  Mtnh,  who  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  under  no  con- 
ditions will  his  side  ever  consider  having 
any  discussions  until  the  United  States 
in  effect  stops  the  major  portion  of  its 
military  activities.    In  order  to  comply, 
with  their  request,  we  have  first  to  as- 
sure the  other  side  that  they  will  not 
suffer  a  mUitary  defeat;  we  then  have  to 
make  a  tacit  admission  that  we  erred  in 
being  in  Vietnam  on  any  basis.    Giving 
everybody   credit   for   good   motives,   it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
in  the  absence  of  any  new  or  additional 
information,    does    not    hold    out    any 
reasonable  expectation  of  producing  re- 
sults, for  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
we  have  stopped  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam  on   five   different   occasions,   and 
none  of  these  cessations  produced  any 
hopeful  response  whatever  from  Ho  Chi 
Minh  or  the  Vietcong;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  bombing  pauses  were  specifi- 
cally used  in  each  instance  by  the  op- 
position   to    hurry   additional   supplies, 
weapons,  manpower,  and  so  forth,  into 
the  battle  scene  without  fear  of  success- 
ful Interdiction.     Does  this  action  indi- 
cate to  any  reasonable  person  that  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  are,  at 
this  time,  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
interested   in    starting   negotiations   to 
stop  the  shooting?    I  think  it  is  well 
understood   by   most   Members   of   the 
Senate  and  our  Government  that  the 
most  recent  cessation  of  bombing  oc- 
curred at  the  very  time  when  Mr.  Kosygin 
was   having   his   conferences  with   the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Wilson.     I  am  sure  that  we  have  valid 
reason  to  believe  that  our  Government 
was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  that 
oiu-  Government,  through  the  President, 
deliberately  withheld  our  bombing  until 
Mr.  Kosygin  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  all  the 
opportunity  that  they  needed  to  make 
contact    with    North    Vietnam    to    see 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  disposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  open  negotiations. 
But  what  was  the  result?    The  result 
was  that  the  other  side,  rather  than 
lessening  their  efforts,  in  even  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  rather  than  demonstrat- 
ing any  good  faith  observance  of  their 
own  Lunar  New  Year,  or  showing  a  will- 
ingness   to    change    their    position    of 
hostility,  furtively  and  hurriedly  used  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  cease-fire 
to  send  In  ever  larger  amounts  of  men 
and  materiel.    They,  in  fact,  stepped  up 
the  momentum  of  the  war,  as  subsequent 
reports  have  shown — for  they  are  now 
using    rockets    and    other    heavy    field 
armaments,  which  prior  to  the  cease-fire 
they  did  not  have.    For  the  Senator  to 
argue  that  we  were  doing  the  same  thing, 
which  he  did,  seems  to  me  to  beg  the 
question.    Our  troops  did  not  violate  the 
truce,  and  our  planes  did  stop  dropping 
bombs.     We   took   no  offensive  action 
whatsoever.     During  this  same  period, 
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the  enemy  did  not  stop  anything.  I  need 
not  recite  for  the  Record  the  history  of 
the  four  other  pauses  in  the  piist,  one  of 
which  lasted  37  days.  The  fact  Is  that 
each  such  pause  only  gave  to  ttie  opposi- 
tion the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
themselves. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  suggested 
that  we  could  easily  give  up  the  bombing 
without  doing  great  detriment  to  our- 
selves. On  this  score,  I  must  fljle  a  strong 
dissent.  It  was  just  yesterday  that  the 
very  able  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
commander  of  our  forces  irx'  Vietnam, 
stated  the  aerial  and  naval  bon^bardment 
is  "essential  and  vital  to  oi«-  military 
strategy." 

General  Westmoreland  credited  the 
bombing  with  slowing  the  ratie  of  infil- 
tration and  with  damaging  the^war  econ- 
omy of  North  Vietnam. 

But  most  important,  in  my  ilew,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  said  unequivocally 
that  the  bombing  "saves  Amarican  and 
Vietnamese  lives  on  the  battlefljeld  as  well 
as  those  of  our  free  world  aUles," 

General  Westmoreland  suggested  that 
a  new  bombing  pause  was  nothing  more 
than  a  proposal  to  "buy  a  pig  In  a  poke" 
and  added  that  he  did  not  w^nt  to  pay 
one  drop  of  blood  for  such  a  i>lan. 

I  could  not  agree  more.       I 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfuly  submit 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  JNew  York 
offers  a  plan  that  Is  full  of  hooe,  yes,  but 
totally  lacking  in  realism.         I 

Once  again,  he  invokes  th9  name  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the '  Impartial 
agent  of  truce  observation  and  final  troop 
dispersal.  Yet  the  Senator  njiust  know 
that  as  long  ago  as  January  1966,  we 
tried  to  refer  Vietnam  to  th*  UJ^.  for 
settlement — but  without  succ^. 

And  while  the  Senator  mei^tions  the 
UJf.  in  connection  with  the  CUban  mis- 
sile crisis,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Inspection 
by  the  United  Nations  ever  took  place  in 
Cuba,  and  that  the  Communists  flatly 
rejected  inspection  by  the  U.I^. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  invited  the  UJN. 
to  join  the  search  for  peace.  >ut  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  has  lalso  been 
among  those  who  have  advocated  an  un- 
conditional halt  in  the  boml^ng.  Mr. 
Goldberg  Is  tireless  in  his  effdrts  to  get 
this  problem  before  the  Unltejd  Nations 
in  a  meaningful  way.  The  record  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  bomping  is  be- 
coming ever  more  effective.  iDefecting 
enemy  troops  are  on  the  lncre4se.  Cap- 
tured Vietcong  docimients  rqveal  that 
morale  is  slipping.  In  every  case,  the 
disgruntled  cite  the  B-52  attacks  and 
shortage  of  basic  supplies  as  jtheir  big- 
gest woes.  1 

So  it  is  apparent.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  taking  advantage  of  our  recent  bomb- 
ing pauses — in  abandoning  solemn 
pledges  which  date  back  to  19^4 — North 
Vietnam  has  done  only  thoke  things 
which  would  improve  its  military  posi- 
tion ajid  done  nothing  that  wbuld  indi- 
cate a  sincere  desire  to  come  ta  the  peace 
table. 

Each  demonstration  of  restr^nt  on  our 
part  has,  in  the  end,  cost  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  in  Vietnaii.  It  has 
meant  more  lives  lost  aiid  more 
casualties.  ' 

In  fact,  I  believe  there  Is  so  ^uch  hue 
and  cry  at  the  present  time  aialnst  our 


bombing  for  the  very  reason  that  we  are 
beginning  to  hurt  them. 

From  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  minions  have 
believed  from  the  outset  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  the  will,  the  deter- 
mination, or  the  patience  to  see  this  ex- 
pensive and  painful  war  through  to  the 
end. 

They  have  believed  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe — by  loose  statements 
from  people  here  at  home — that  their 
continued  resistance  will  make  us  lose 
heart  and  finally  call  an  end  to  the  war. 

This  is  how  Ho  Chi  Minh  beat  the 
French  in  1954.  And  Ho  believes  that, 
once  again,  the  humanitarian  concern 
of  a  free  people  can  be  exploited  to  help 
weaken  its  resolve  to  continue  the  battle. 

I  share  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  the  belief  that 
the  only  real  opportunity  we  will  have 
to  negotiate  peace  in  Vietnam  is  to  con- 
vince Ho  Chi  Minh  that  we  will  see  this 
matter  through;  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  driven  out;  that  we  intend  to  live 
up  to  our  commitments  in  South  Viet- 
nam; and  that  we  will  continue  to  use 
our  power  and  muscle  until  they  are 
ready  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  in  a  ra- 
tional manner  for  the  peace  which  all  of 
us  want. 

THE    lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  was  the  child  of  the  18th 
century — the  age  of  reason  and  enlight- 
enment. It  is  therefore  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  interest  in  educa- 
tion should  have  characterized  this  Na- 
tion throughout  its  history. 

This  year  marks  the  centermial  of  the 
Federal  agency  devoted  to  education. 
Yet  education  was  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional concern  within  9  years  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  when,  under 
the  Survey  Ordinance  of  1785,  the  infant 
Republic  earmarked  a  parcel  of  land  In 
each  township  for  the  schools.  Higher 
education  being  in  those  days  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  few,  it  was  not  until 
nearly  80  years  later  that  the  first  act 
affecting  higher  education — the  Land 
Grant  College  Act  of  1862.  passed  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  civil  war — reached  the 
statute  books. 

Pour  years  later,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Superintendents,  in 
their  annual  meeting  on  February  14, 
1866,  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. On  February  18,  James  A.  Gar- 
field, then  a  Representative  from  Ohio, 
presented  this  memorial  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  a  bill  embodying  its  essen- 
tial provisions.  On  March  2,  1867,  an  act 
was  approved  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Education  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  Is  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  this  Federal  agency — now  called 
the  OfBce  of  Education — that  we  now 
observe. 

In  line  with  the  belief  and  practice  of 
the  American  people  that  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  education  should  re- 
main outside  the  Federal  Government, 
the  OflBce  of  Education  was  imtll  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  regarded 


as  principally  an  agency  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  Information 
about  the  state  of  American  education. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  acts  giving 
support  to  specialized  types  of  educa- 
tion, for  example,  various  vocational  edu- 
cation acts  from  1917  on  and  acts  au- 
thorizing financial  assistance  for  con- 
struction and  operation  in  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities.  It  was  called  on  to 
assume  no  responsibilities  beyond  this. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  warned: 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute,  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  chtirm,  not  all 
your  wit.  not  all  yovir  victories  on  land  or 
at  sea,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate.  To- 
day we  maintain  ourselves.  To-morrow  sci- 
ence will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more 
step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the 
Judgment  which  will  then  be  pronovmced  on 
the  uneducated. 

But  protected  by  two  great  oceans,  the 
illusion  of  distance,  and  the  conviction 
of  Its  own  Impregnability,  the  Nation 
failed  to  take  active  account  of  the  im- 
plications for  education  of  the  onrush 
of  science,  technology,  and  world  affairs. 

This  era  of  comparative  complacency 
came  to  a  close  with  the  launching  of  the 
Russian  sputnik  in  1958  and  the  con- 
sequent passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  the  same  year.  Recog- 
nizing the  tnsufflciency  of  local  resources 
to  give  adequate  support  to  schools  un- 
aided, this  act  initiated  Important  meas- 
ures to  improve  school  teaching  and  cur- 
riculums  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages;  improve 
counseling  and  guidance;  provide  tech- 
nical training;  provide  financial  aid  to 
students  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
college;  and  foster  the  preparation  of 
college  teachers  In  all  fields  through  a 
program  of  fellowships.  At  the  same 
time  it  included  a  program  of  aid  to  the 
States  for  the  Improvement  of  their  col- 
lection Eind  reporting  of  educational  data. 

The  success  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  marked  it  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  immense  program  of  edu- 
cational legislation,  passed  mainly  by  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  that  spanned 
the  whole  gamut  of  education  from  pre- 
school to  adult,  from  vocational  smd 
technical  to  postgraduate  scholarly  and 
professional.  The  titles  of  these  great 
acts  suggest  their  content:  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963;  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  the  same 
year;  the  Public  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act;  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  Act;  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  the 
same  year;  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965; 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  the  same  year;  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966;  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act; 
and  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

As  a  result  of  this  massive  national 
effort  to  improve  the  educational  system, 
the  OfiQce  of  Education  is  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  appropriations  totaling 
about  $3,901  million. 
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It  was  almost  to  be  expected  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  chief  architect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  should  have 
bad  some  prescient  remarks  to  make  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

The  nation — 

He  said  on  one  occasion — 
that  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

On  another: 

Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  ...  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  discovered,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  .  .  .  institutions  must  advance  also 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

American  education — and  with  it  the 
U5.  OfBce  of  Education — may  now  be 
said  to  be  on  the  road  to  keeping  pace 
with  the  times. 


THE  CRIME  WAVE  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  every- 
one knows,  America  is  caught  up  In  a 
crime  wave  of  gigantic  proportions,  so 
much  so  that  lawlessness  threatens  to 
erode  the  moral  and  physical  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Particularly  distressing  Is  the  fact  that 
more  crimes  are  being  committed  by 
more  young  people  than  ever  before.  In 
fact,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  reported  recently  that  In  1965  a 
majority  of  all  arrests  for  major  crimes 
against  property  were  of  people  under 
age  21,  as  were  a  substantial  minority  of 
arrests  for  major  crimes  against  the  per- 
son. And  of  even  greater  concern  is  the 
Commission  estimate  that  40  percent  of 
all  male  children  now  living  in  the 
United  States  will  be  arrested  for  a  non- 
traflQc  offense  during  their  lives. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  among  teenagers  who,  for  any 
one  of  many  reasons,  do  not  participate 
in  organized,  adult-sponsored  activities. 
Our  young  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  paren- 
tal guidance  and  others  of  whom  turn 
elsewhere  for  help,  need  the  understand- 
ing and  informed  counsel  of  concerned 
adults. 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  young  men  of 
the  community  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  whose  executive 
director  is  George  F.  Miller.  For  many, 
many  years  George  Miller  has  helped 
mold  the  teenage  boys  in  the  community 
Into  upstanding  young  men,  and  his  ef- 
forts have  won  him  far-reaching  ad- 
miration and  respect,  particularly 
among  the  boys  themselves. 

In  addition  to  being  a  tireless  worker, 
George  Miller  is  an  incisive  thinker  and 
an  Interesting  writer,  and  his  weekly  ar- 
ticle in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  Is  widely 
read  by  adults  and  youths  alike.  One 
of  his  recent  articles — pertaining  to 
crime  was  especially  Insightful,  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DtrBioxJS  Honor  :  ScotrrER  Decbies 
Rise  in  Crime 
(By  George  F.  Miller) 
It  Is  high  time  we  started  protecting  our- 
selves against  ourselves. 

As  the  most  affluent  society  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  can  also  claim  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  most  lawless 
nation.  Known  murders  now  number  more 
than  9,000  a  year,  about  one  every  hour  of 
the  day.  We  are  probably  more  safe  in  any 
of  the  so-called  free  nations  of  the  world 
than  we  are  in  ours. 

Prance  and  Japan  have  murder  rates  less 
than  a  third  of  ours;  Italy  less  than  a  fifth. 
England  only  a  seventh,  and  the  Netherlands 
about  only  a  sixteenth.  The  fact  that  we 
are  involved  in  breaking  the  law  is  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  industry  authorities  es- 
timate that  more  than  $2  billion  worth  of 
goods  will  be  stolen  from  department  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  other  retail  outlets  In 
1966. 

The  most  disheartening  disclosure  by  sur- 
veys is  that  many  employes  participate  In 
stealing  from  their  employers.  We  could  go 
on  with  other  statistics  that  are  frightening 
concerning  burglaries,  holdups,  vandalism, 
and  car  thefts.  This  is  not  necessary,  the 
problem  Is  well  known. 

As  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  we  have 
fallen  into  a  trap  by  thinking  that  we  can 
solve  most  of  our  problems  with  money.  As 
Important  as  money  is,  it  is  never  the  total 
solution.  Alone  and  without  personal  con- 
cern and  action,  money  becomes  a  means 
and  not  a  way  to  the  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems of  today's  society.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
press crime,  we  need  to  become  personally 
Involved  in  its  solution.  No  society  has  ever 
changed  Its  course  without  the  action  of  in- 
dividuals. 

We  will  not  solve  our  problems  by  doubling 
the  number  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. We  need  to  first  give  them  the  "tools" 
to  work  with.  We  have  "hamstrung"  them 
with  laws  on  top  of  laws.  This  ends  in  frus- 
tration and  lack  of  action.  Our  lawmaking 
bodies  and  courts  need  to  take  an  all  in- 
clusive look  and  codify  the  authority  and  the 
role  of  oiu'  law  enforcement  officers  In  pro- 
tecting our  lives  and  property.  Most  of  us 
do  not  realize  their  limitations  In  the  sup- 
pression of  crime.  We  do  not  communicate 
face  to  face  with  our  law  enforcement  officers 
as  to  why  their  role  is  limited  by  laws  that 
are  out  of  date  and  do  not  apply  in  this  space 
age. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  us  that  "we  have  sub- 
stituted self  indulgence  and  pleasure  for 
responsibility  and  respect  for  law  and  au- 
thority." This  Is  a  serious  Indictment. 
Rights  and  responsibilities  are  Inseparable, 
for  every  right  there  is  a  responsibility.  With- 
out acceptance  of  our  Individual  respon- 
sibility, we  will  do  away  with  our  rights.  All 
of  us  desire  justice,  which  Is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  as  law.  Probably  the  best 
definition  of  Justice  was  given  by  Solon,  the 
Athenian  legislator,  who  pointed  out  that 
Justice  was  never  fully  established  until  each 
man  felt  that  a  wrong  done  to  another  was 
a  wrong  done  to  himself. 

We  have  abused  the  ball  bond  system 
which  originally  Intended  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  the  accused  to  gather  evidence 
for  his  defense.  The  present  concept  seems 
to  allow  the  alleged  violator  to  repeat  the  of- 
fense while  out  on  bail.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  bring  the  alleged  violator.  If  he 
again  breaks  the  law,  to  trial  immediately  on 
the  first  offense  without  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  violations. 

It  has  been  suggested  for  many  years  that 
Arizona  adopt  the  "Missouri  Plan"  for  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  our  judiciary. 
Others  feel  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion plan  for  selection,  appointment  and  re- 
moval from  office  should  be  adopted  In  Ari- 
zona. Judges  themselves  seem  to  be  In  agree- 


ment that  we  need  to  dignify  the  office,  fur- 
ther remove  It  from  politics.  Improve  the  se- 
curity and  provide  safeguards  for  removal 
from  office  for  Incompetence. 

A  get  tough  policy  in  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders must  be  tempered  with  our  humane 
compassion  for  our  fellowmen.  Yet,  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  are  not  en- 
couraging those  who  break  the  law  by  let- 
ting them  get  off  too  easily.  Why  should  we 
not  take  away  a  driver's  license  from  any 
Juvenile  or  adult  who  is  guilty  of  stealing 
an  automobile?  Why  do  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide them  with  legal  mobility  of  pursuing 
Illegal  activities? 

Certainly  we  must  continue  to  Improve 
the  working  conditions,  pay  scale  and  eqtil- 
table  retirement  of  our  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. In  today's  competition  for  man- 
power by  business,  indiistry.  labor,  and  the 
professions,  we  must  either  reach  up  or  set- 
tle for  less  with  the  realization  that  half  a 
loaf  may  be  worse    than  none. 

In  spite  of  the  clouds,  there  are  rays  of 
sunshine  that  come  throxigh  to  give  us  hope. 
Our  churches,  our  schools,  our  parents,  our 
children,  our  character  building  and  other 
agencies,  and  our  leaders  in  government  and 
society  are,  for  the  most  part,  contributing 
to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nation.  We  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts  with  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy that  makes  right  dominate  over  wrong. 
This  Is  our  way  of  life!  The  answer  Is  in  our 
bands! 

THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  30  years  have  produced  great 
changes  In  this  Nation.  We  have  a  whole 
new  generation  of  problems  that  demand 
new  solutions.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  we  often  find  that 
we  are  attacking  the  problems  of  today 
with  the  organizations,  tools,  and  tech- 
niques of  the  past. 

In  large  part,  this  is  due  to  our  failure, 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  to  state  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  goals  and  objectives  of  our 
Government  programs. 

A  perceptive  and  provocative  analysis 
of  our  modern  bureaucracy  problem  has 
been  made  by  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson,  of 
Harvard  University,  In  the  current  issue 
of  the  magazine,  the  Public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Wilson's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Bureaucracy  Problem 
(By  James  Q.  Wilson) 
The  federal  bureaucracy,  whose  growth  and 
problems  were  once  only  the  concern  of  the 
Right,  has  now  become  a  major  concern  of 
the  Left,  the  Center,  and  almost  all  points 
in  between.  Oonservatives  once  feared  that 
a  powerful  bva-eaucracy  would  work  a  social 
revolution.  The  Left  now  fears  that  this 
same  bureaucracy  is  working  a  conservative 
reaction.  And  the  Center  fears  that  the 
bureaucracy  isn't  working  at  all. 

Increasing  federal  power  has  always  been 
seen  by  conservatives  in  terms  of  Increasing 
hureaucratic  power.  If  greater  federal  power 
merely  meant,  say,  greater  uniformity  in  gov- 
ernment regulations — standardized  trucking 
regulations,  for  example,  or  uniform  profes- 
sional licensing  practices — a  substantial 
segment  of  American  businessmen  would 
probably  be  pleased.  But  growing  federal 
power  means  Increased  discretion  vested  In 
appointive  officials  whose  behavior  can 
neither  be  anticipated  nor  controlled.    The 
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behavior  of  state  and  local  bureaucrats,  by 
contrast,  can  often  be  anticipat^l  because  It 
can  be  controlled  by  buslnessmeii  and  others. 
Knowing  this,  liberals  have  always  resolved 
most  questions  In  favor  of  enhancing  fed- 
eral power.  The  "hacks"  runnliig  local  ad- 
ministrative agencies  were  too  often.  In  lib- 
eral eyes,  the  agents  of  local  political  and 
economic  forces — businessmen,  iarty  bosses, 
organized  professions,  and  the  ^ke.  A  fed- 
eral bureaucrat,  because  be  wa^  responsible 
to  a  national  power  center  and!  to  a  single 
President  elected  by  a  nationwide  constitu- 
ency, could  not  so  easily  be  bdught  oS  by 
local  vested  Interests;  In  addltlop,  he  would 
take  his  policy  guidance  from  {a  President 
elected  by  a  process  that  gave  hieavy  weight 
to  the  votes  of  urban,  labor,  and  minority 
groups.  The  New  Deal  bureaucrats,  espe- 
cially those  appointed  to  the  iew,  "emer- 
gency" agencies,  were  expected  b^  liberals  to 
be  free  to  chart  a  radically  new  Program  and 
to  be  competent  to  direct  its  Impljementatlon. 
It  was  an  understandable  illu^on.  It  fre- 
quently appears  in  history  In  tte  hopes  of 
otherwise  intelligent  and  far-sijghted  men. 
Henry  n  thought  his  clerks  and  scribes 
would  help  him  subdue  England's  feudal 
barons;  how  was  he  to  know  that  In  time 
they  would  become  the  agenta  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority  directed  at  stripping  the 
king  of  his  prerogatives?  Anq  how  were 
Parliament  and  its  Cabinet  nllnisters,  in 
turn,  to  know  that  eventually  t^ese  perma- 
nent undersecretaries  would  bedomc  an  al- 
most self-governing  class  whosei  day-to-day 
behavior  would  become  virtually  Immune 
to  scrutiny  or  control?  Marxlits  thought 
that  Soviet  bvireaucrats  would  \tork  for  the 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  Ma:c  Weber  had 
pointed  out  why  one  could  be  Eilmoet  cer- 
tain they  would  work  mostly  for  themselves. 
It  Is  ironic  that  among  today's  biembers  of 
the  "New  Left,"  the  "Leninist  prcblem" — i.e.. 
the  problem  of  over-organization  and  of  self- 
perpetuating  administrative  po^er — should 
become  a  major  preoccupation,     j 

This  apparent  agreement  amdng  polemi- 
cists of  the  Right  and  Left  tha4  there  Is  a 
bureaucracy  problem  accounts,  o^ie  suspects, 
for  the  fact  that  non-bureaucratic  solutions 
to  contemporary  problems  seem  to  command 
support  from  both  groups.  The  negative  in- 
come tax  as  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  pov- 
erty Is  endorsed  by  economists  ctf  such  dif- 
ferent persuasions  as  Milton  Prledman  and 
James  Tobin,  and  has  received  factorable  con- 
sideration among  members  of  both  the  Gold- 
water  brain  trust  and  the  Student^  for  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Though  the  Intetests  of  the 
two  groups  are  somewhat  divergent,  one 
common  element  Is  a  desire  to  pcuttle  the 
social  workers  and  the  public  Welfare  bu- 
reaucracy, who  are  usually  p)ortra{red  as  pry- 
ing busybodys  with  pursed  lips  I  and  steel- 
rlmmed  glasses  ordering  midnight  bedchecks 
in  public  housing  projects.  (Pcttice  officers 
who  complain  that  television  iSakes  them 
look  like  fools  in  the  eyes  of  thiir  children 
will  know  Just  what  the  social  porkers  are 
going  through.)  j 

Now  that  everybody  seems  to  aiee  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  the]problem  of 
bureaucracy,  one  might  suppose  that  some- 
thing would  get  done.  Perhapjs  a  grand 
reorganizaUon,  accompanied  by  l»ts  of  "sys- 
tems analysis,"  "citizen  participation,"  "cre- 
ative federalism,"  and  "Interdepartmental  co- 
ordination." Merely  to  state  this  prospect 
Is  to  deny  It.  j 

There  Is  not  one  bureaucracj"  problem, 
there  are  several,  and  the  solution  to  each  Is 
in  some  degree  Incompatible  wlUt  the  solu- 
tion to  every  other.  First,  there  i$  the  prob- 
lem of  acco*ntablllty  or  control — getting  the 
bureaucracy  to  serve  agreed-oii  national 
goals.  Second  Is  the  problem  of  equity — get- 
ting bureaucrats  to  treat  like  case^  alike  and 
on  the  basts  of  clear  rules,  known  In  advance. 
Third  la  the  problem  of  efflclency-t-maxlmte- 
Ing  output  for  a  given  expenditure,  or  mini- 
mizing   expenditures    for    a    glvan    output. 


Fourth  Is  the  problem  of  responsiveness — 
Inducing  bureaucrats  to  meet,  with  alacrity 
and  compassion,  those  cases  which  can  never 
be  brought  under  a  single  national  rule  and 
which,  by  common  human  standards  of  Jus- 
tice or  benevolence,  seem  to  require  that  an 
exception  be  made  or  a  rule  stretched.  Fifth 
Is  the  problem  of  fiscal  integrity — properly 
spending  and  accounting  for  public  money. 
Each  of  these  problems  mobilizes  a  some- 
what different  segment  of  the  public.  The 
problem  of  power  is  the  unending  preoccu- 
pation of  the  President  and  his  staff,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  years  of  an  administra- 
tion. Equity  concerns  the  lawyers  and  the 
courts,  though  increasingly  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  act  as  if  it  thinks  its  Job  is 
to  help  set  national  goals  as  a  kind  of  auxili- 
ary White  House.  EfBclency  has  traditionally 
been  the  concern  of  biisineesmen  who 
thought,  mistakenly,  that  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment was  one  that  didn't  spend  very  much 
money.  (Of  late,  efficiency  has  come  to  have 
a  broader  and  more  accurate  meaning  as  an 
optimal  relationship  between  objectives  and 
resources.  Robert  McNamara  has  shown 
that  an  "efficient"  Department  of  Defense 
costs  a  lot  more  money  than  an  "Inefficient" 
one;  his  disciples  are  now  carrying  the  mes- 
sage to  all  parts  of  a  skeptical  federal  estab- 
lishment.) Responsiveness  has  been  the 
concern  of  individual  citizens  and  of  their 
political  representatives,  usually  out  of 
wholly  proper  motives,  but  sometimes  out  of 
corrupt  ones.  Congress,  especially,  has  tried 
to  retain  some  power  over  the  bureaucracy 
by  intervening  on  behalf  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants,  widows,  businessmen,  and 
mothers-of-soldiers,  hoping  that  the  collec- 
tive effect  of  many  Individual  interventions 
would  be  a  bureaucracy  that,  on  large  mat- 
ters as  well  as  small,  would  do  Congress's 
will.  (Since  Congress  only  occasionally  has 
a  clear  will,  this  strategy  only  works  occa- 
sionally.) Finally,  fiscal  Integrity — especial- 
ly Its  absence — Is  the  concern  of  the  politi- 
cal "oute"  who  want  to  get  In  and  thus  It 
becomes  the  concern  of  "Ins"  who  want  to 
keep  them  out. 

Obviously  the  more  a  bureaucracy  Is  re- 
sponsive to  its  clients — whether  those  clients 
are  organized  by  radicals  into  Mothers  for 
Adequate  Welfare  or  represented  by  Con- 
gressmen anxious  to  please  constituents — 
the  less  it  can  be  accountable  to  presidential 
directives.  Similarly,  the  more  eqiiity,  the 
less  responsiveness.  And  a  preoccupation 
with  fiscal  integrity  can  make  the  kind  of 
program  budgeting  required  by  enthusiasts 
of  efficiency  difficult,  if  not  Impossible. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  groups  Interested  In  bu- 
reaucracy, those  concerned  with  fiscal  integ- 
rity usually  play  the  winning  hand.  To  be 
efficient,  one  must  have  clearly  stated  goals, 
but  goals  are  often  hard  to  state  at  all,  much 
less  clearly.  To  be  responsive,  one  must  be 
willing  to  run  risks,  and  the  career  civil 
service  is  not  ordinarily  attractive  to  people 
with  a  taste  for  risk.  Pqulty  Is  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  concern  for  the  most  part  only  to 
people  who  haven't  been  given  any.  Ac- 
countability Is  "politics,"  and  the  bureauc- 
racy itself  Is  the  first  to  resist  that  (unless, 
of  course,  It  Is  the  kind  of  politics  that  pro- 
duces pay  raises  and  greater  Job  security.) 
But  an  absence  of  fiscal  Integrity  Is  welfare 
chiseling,  sweetheart  deals,  windfall  profits, 
confilct  of  interest,  malfeasance  in  high 
places — In  short,  corruption.  Everybody  rec- 
ognizes that  when  he  sees  It,  and  none  but 
a  few  misguided  academics  have  anything 
good  to  say  about  it.  As  a  result,  fiscal  scan- 
dal typically  becomes  the  standard  by  which 
a  bureaucracy  is  Judged  (the  FBI  is  good 
becaiise  It  hasn't  had  any,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  bad  because  It  has)  and  thxis 
the  all-consuming  fear  of  responsible  execu- 
tives. 

If  It  Is  this  hard  to  make  up  one's  mind 
about  how  one  wants  the  bureaucracy  to 
behave,  one  might  be  forgiven  If  one  threw 
up  one's  hands  and  let  nature  take  Its  course. 


Though  It  may  come  to  that  In  the  end,  it 
Is  possible — and  Important — to  begin  with  a 
resolution  to  face  the  Issue  squarely  and  try 
to  think  through  the  choices.  Facing  the 
Issue  means  admitting  what,  In  our  zeal  tot 
new  programs,  we  usually  Ignore :  There  ore 
inherent  limits  to  what  can  be  acccymplishai 
by  large  hierarchical  organizations. 

The  opposite  view  is  more  often  In  vogue 
If  enough  people  don't  like  something,  it 
becomes  a  problem;  If  the  intellectuals  agree 
with  them.  It  becomes  a  crisis;  any  crlali 
must  be  solved;  If  It  must  be  solved,  then 
It  can  be  solved — and  creating  a  new  orga- 
nlzatlon  is  the  way  to  do  it.  If  the  orga- 
nization falls  to  solve  the  problem  (and 
when  the  problem  is  a  fimdamental  one,  u 
will  almost  surely  fall),  then  the  reason  U 
"politics,"  or  "mismanagement,"  or  "Incom- 
petent people,"  or  "meddling,"  or  "socialism," 
or  "Inertia." 

Some  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  some 
government  functions  cannot.  In  principle, 
be  done  well.  Notwithstanding,  the  effort 
must  often  be  made.  TTie  rule  of  reason 
should  be  to  try  to  do  as  few  undoable  things 
as  possible.  It  Is  regrettable,  for  example, 
that  any  country  must  have  a  foreign  office, 
since  none  can  have  a  good  one.  The  reason 
Is  simple:  it  is  literally  impossible  to  have 
a  "policy"  with  respect  to  all  relevant  mat- 
ters concerning  all  foreign  countries,  much 
less  a  consistent  and  reasonable  policy.  And 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  square  of 
the  number  of  countries,  and  probably  with 
the  cube  of  the  speed  of  communications. 
The  problem  long  ago  became  insoluble  and 
any  sensible  Secretary  of  State  wUl  cease  try- 
ing to  solve  It.  He  will  divide  his  time  In- 
stead between  ad  hoc  responses  to  the  crlsle 
of  the  moment  and  appearances  on  Meet  the 
Press. 

The  answer  is  not.  It  must  be  emphasized, 
one  of  simply  finding  good  people,  though  It 
is  at  least  that.  Most  professors  don't  think 
much  of  the  State  Department,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  a  department  made  up 
only  of  professors  would  be  any  better,  and 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  worse. 
One  reason  Is  that  bringing  In  "good  out- 
siders," especially  good  outsiders  from  uni- 
versities, means  bringing  In  men  with  little 
exp>erlence  in  dealing  with  the  substantive 
problem  but  many  large  Ideas  about  bow  to 
approach  problems  "in  general."  General 
ideas,  no  matter  how  soundly  based  in  his- 
tory or  social  science,  rarely  tell  one  what  to 
do  tomorrow  about  the  visit  from  the  foreign 
trade  mission  from  Ruritanla  or  the  ques- 
tions from  the  Congressional  appropriations 
subcommittee. 

Another  reason  Is  that  good  people  are  In 
very  short  supply,  even  assuming  we  knew 
how  to  recognize  them.  Some  things  liter- 
ally cannot  be  done — or  cannot  be  done 
well — because  there  Is  no  one  available  to 
do  them  who  knows  how.  The  supply  of 
able,  experienced  executives  is  not  increasing 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  number  of  problems 
being  addressed  by  public  policy.  All  the 
fellowships,  internships,  and  "mid-career 
training  programs"  In  the  world  aren't  likely 
to  Increase  that  supply  very  much,  simply 
because  the  essential  qualities  for  an  execu- 
tive— Judgment  about  men  and  events,  a 
facility  for  making  good  guesses,  a  sensitivity 
to  political  realities,  and  an  ability  to  moti- 
vate others — are  things  which.  If  they  can 
be  taught  at  all,  cannot  be  taught  systemati- 
cally or  to  more  than  a  handful  of  appren- 
tices at  one  time. 

This  constraint  deserves  emphasis,  for  It  Is 
rarely  recognized  as  a  constraint  at  all. 
Anyone  who  opposed  a  bold  new  program  on 
the  grounds  that  there  was  nobody  around 
able  to  run  It  would  be  accused  of  being  a 
pettifogger  at  best  and  a  reactionary  do- 
nothing  at  worst.  Everywhere  except  In  gov- 
ernment, It  seems,  the  scarcity  of  talent  Is 
accepted  as  a  fact  of  life.  Nobody  (or  almost 
nobody)  thinks  seriously  of  setting  up  a 
great  new  university  overnight,  because  any- 
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body  familiar  with  the  university  business 
knows  that,  for  almost  any  professorship 
one  would  want  to  fiU.  there  are  rarely  more 
than  five  (If  that)  really  top-flight  people 
in  the  country,  and  they  are  all  qxUte 
hjppy_and  certainly  well-paid — right  where 
they  are.  Lots  of  new  business  ideas  don't 
become  profit-making  realities  because  good 
business  executives  are  both  hard  to  find 
and  expensive  to  hire.  The  government— 
at  least  publicly — seems  to  act  as  if  the 
supply  of  able  political  executives  were  in- 
finltly  elastic,  though  people  setting  up  new 
agencies  will  often  admit  privately  that  they 
are  so  frustrated  and  appalled  by  the  short- 
age of  talent  that  the  only  wonder  Is  why 
disaster  \s  so  long  In  coming.  Much  would 
be  gained  if  thU  constrant  were  mentioned 
to  Congress  be/ore  the  blU  Is  passed  and  the 
hopes  aroused.  Instead  of  being  mentioned 
afterward  as  an  excuse  for  failure  or  as  a 
reason  why  higher  pay  scales  for  public 
servants  are  an  tu-gent  necessity.  "Talent  is 
Scarcer  Than  Money"  shoxild  be  the  motto 
of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

If  administrative  feasibility  Is  such  a  crit- 
ical Issue,  what  can  be  done  about  It?  Not 
s  great  deal.  If  the  bureaucracy  problem  Is 
a  major  reason  why  so  many  programs  are 
in  trouble,  it  is  also  a  reason  why  the  problem 
Itself  cannot  be  "solved."  But  it  can  be  mlt- 
jgated — though  not  usually  through  the 
kinds  of  expedients  we  are  fond  of  trying: 
Hoover  Commissions,  management  studies, 
expensive  consultants,  co-ordinating  com- 
mittees, "czars,"  and  the  like.  The  only  point 
at  which  very  much  leverage  can  be  gained 
on  the  problem  is  when  we  decide  what  it  is 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  When  we  de- 
fine our  goals,  we  are  Implictly  deciding  how 
much,  or  how  little,  of  a  bureaucracy  problem 
we  are  going  to  have.  A  program  with  clear 
objectives,  clearly  stated,  is  a  program  with 
a  fighting  chance  of  coping  with  each  of  the 
many  aspects  of  the  bureaucracy  problem. 
Controlling  an  agency  Is  easier  when  you 
know  what  you  want.  Equity  Is  more  likely 
to  be  assured  when  over-all  objectives  can  be 
stated,  at  least  In  part,  in  general  rules  to 
which  people  in  and  out  of  the  agency  are 
asked  to  conform.  Efficiency  is  made  possible 
when  you  know  what  you  are  buying  with 
your  money.  Responsiveness  Is  never  easy  or 
wholly  desirable;  if  every  person  were  treated 
in  accordance  with  his  special  needs,  there 
would  be  no  program  at  all.  (The  only  sys- 
tem that  meets  the  responsiveness  problem 
squarely  Is  the  free  market.)  But  at  least 
with  clear  objectives  we  would  know  what 
we  are  giving  up  in  those  cases  when  re- 
sponsiveness seems  necessary,  and  thus  we 
would  be  able  to  decide  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  tolerate.  And  fiscal  Integrity  is 
Just  as  easy  to  Insure  in  a  system  with  clear 
objectives  as  In  one  with  fuzzy  ones;  In  the 
former  case,  moreover,  we  are  less  likely  to 
Judge  success  simply  In  terms  of  avoiding 
scandal.  We  might  even  be  willing  to  accept 
a  little  looseness  if  we  knew  what  we  were 
getting  for  It. 

The  rejoinder  to  this  argument  Is  that  there 
are  many  government  functions  which,  by 
their  nature,  can  never  have  clear  objectives. 
I  hope  I  have  made  it  obvious  by  now  that  I 
am  aware  of  that.  We  can't  stop  dealing  with 
foreign  nations  Just  because  we  don't  know 
what  we  want;  after  all,  they  may  know  what 
they  want,  and  we  had  better  find  out.  My 
argument  Is  advanced,  not  as  a  panacea — 
there  Is  no  way  to  avoid  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministration— but  as  a  guide  to  choice  in 
those  cases  where  choice  Is  open  to  us,  and 
as  a  criterion  by  which  to  evaluate  proposals 
for  coping  with  the  bureaucracy  problem. 

Dealing  with  poverty — at  least  In  part — 
by  giving  people  money  seems  like  an  obvi- 
ous strategy.  Governments  are  very  good 
at  taking  money  from  one  person  and  giving 
it  to  another;  the  goals  are  not  particularly 
difficult  to  state;  measures  are  available  to 
evaluate  how  well  we  are  doing  in  achieving 
a  predetermined  income  distribution.    There 


may  be  many  things  wrong  with  this  ap- 
proach, but  administrative  difficulty  is  not 
one  of  them.  And  yet,  paradoxically.  It  is 
the  last  approach  we  will  probably  try.  We 
will  try  everything  else  first — case  work, 
counseling,  remedial  education,  community 
action,  federally-financed  mass  protests  to 
end  "alienation,"  etc.  And  whatever  else 
might  be  said  in  their  favor,  the  likelihood 
of  smooth  administration  and  ample  talent 
can  hardly  be  Included. 

Both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress 
seem  eager  to  do  something  about  the 
bureaucracy  problem.  All  too  often,  how- 
ever, the  problem  is  described  in  terms  of 
"digesting"  the  "glut"  of  new  federal  pro- 
grams— as  if  solving  administrative  difficul- 
ties had  something  in  common  with  treating 
heartburn.  Perhaps  those  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  issue  will  put  themselves 
on  notice  that  they  ought  not  to  begin  with 
the  pain  and  reach  for  some  administrative 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  they  ought  instead  to 
begin  with  what  was  swallowed  and  ask 
whether  an  emetic  Is  necessary.  Coping  with 
the  bureaucracy  problem  is  inseparable  from 
rethinking  the  objectives  of  the  programs 
in  question.  Administrative  reshuffling, 
budgetary  cuts  (or  budgetary  Increases) ,  and 
congressional  Investigation  of  lower-level 
boondoggUng  wUl  not  suffice  and  are  likely, 
unless  there  are  some  happy  accidents,  to 
make  matters  worse.  Thinking  clearly  about 
goals  Is  a  tough  assignment  for  a  political 
system  that  has  been  held  together  In  great 
part  by  compromise,  amblgtUty,  and  contra- 
diction. And  If  a  choice  must  be  made, 
any  reasonable  person  would,  I  think,  prefer 
the  system  to  the  clarity.  But  now  that  we 
have  decided  to  Intervene  in  such  a  wide 
range  of  human  affairs,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  reassess  that  particular  trade-off. 


PFC.  HIRAM  STRICKLANI>— FOUGHT 
AND  DIED  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  American  fight- 
ing man  in  Vietnam  has  no  idea  why  he 
is  there,  and  as  such,  has  no  wish  to  be 
there. 

I  have  here  an  AP  dispatch  containing 
a  letter  written  by  Pfc.  Hiram  Strickland 
shortly  before  he  was  killed  in  action. 
Private  Strickland,  who  has  been 
awarded  posthumously  the  George 
Washington  Award  for  Patriotism,  was 
In  South  Vietnam,  not  because  he  had 
been  assigned  there,  but  because  he  had 
volunteered.  In  this  letter,  written 
shortly  before  his  death  and  addressed 
to  his  parents,  Private  Strickland  says 
more  eloquently  than  I,  or  any  other 
Senator,  could  ever  say  exactly  why  he 
was  in  Vietnam;  and  it  is  my  belief  that, 
if  every  Member  of  this  body  understood 
the  reason  he  was  there  as  well  as  he  did, 
we  would  not  present  such  a  diverse  front 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soldier  Fights,  Dies  for  Freedom  :  "I  Didn't 

Want  To  Die — But  I  Know  It  Was  Part  or 

My  Job,"  GI  Writes 

Graham,  N.C. — Crewcut  Butch  Strick- 
land, following  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Army  June  8,  1964 — eight 
days  after  graduating  from  Southern  High 
School  near  Graham. 

He  trained  as  a  radioman  and  was  sent  to 
Korea.  After  his  one-year  tour  there,  he 
volunteered  for  combat  duty  in  Vietnam. 

He  arrived  there  Nov.  25,  1966.  Juat  over 
two  montha  later,  be  was  de&d. 


Tuesday  Butch  was  awarded  poethumously 
the  George  Washington  Award,  the  highest 
award  for  patriotism  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

The  award  resulted  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Strick- 
land. It  was  found  in  Butch  "s  personal  be- 
longings after  his  death.  Here  is  what  it 
said: 

"Dear  folks, 

"I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  already  received  word  that 
I'm  dead  and  that  the  government  wishes  to 
express  Its  deepest  regret. 

"Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die.  but  I 
know  it  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my 
country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of 
years  to  come. 

"I  want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight 
for  freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
Job  God  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every 
American  to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear.  If  we  dont.  the  smells  of  free 
air  could  become  dark  and  damp  as  in  a 
prison  cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  oiu-selves  in  a 
mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughters, 
because  we  know  we  have  failed  oiu-  God. 
country  and  our  future  generations. 

"I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I 
fought,  whether  it  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Be- 
sides the  saying  goes.  'One  more  GI  from 
Vietnam.  St.  Peter,  Tve  served  my  time  in 
hell.' 

"I  fought  for  Sandy.  Nell,  Gale  (his  sis- 
ters). Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins 
and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll 
probably  have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  go 
proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  because 
it  is  worth  keeping  the  land  free. 

"I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  WlUlams* 
(Thomas  Williams,  a  teacher)  English  class- 
es when  I  was  a  freshman  that  said.  'The 
cowards  die  a  thousand  times;  the  brave  die 
but  once." 

"Don't  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and  I 
will  live  forever  in  people's  minds.  I've  done 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't  mourn 
me.  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"God  bless,  you  all,  and  take  care.  I'll 
be  seeing  you  in  heaven. 

"Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

BtrrcH." 
Strickland's  commanding  officer  found  the 
letter,  written  on  note  paper,  and  confirmed 
It  was  in  Strickland's  handwriting. 

Strickland's  family  and  a  group  of  digni- 
taries flew  to  Valley  Forge  Tuesday  to  attend 
the  presentation  ceremony.  Burlington  In- 
dustries, which  employs  Donald  Strickland, 
provided  the  plane. 

Donald  Strickland.  49,  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  moved  to  North  Carolina  after  the 
war  and  has  been  a  local  truck  driver  for  the 
Transportation  division  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries for  22  years. 


THE  FARMER  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
announcement  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  earlier  this  week  that  parity 
has  dropped  another  1  percent  and  now 
stands  at  74  percent,  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  wonder  about  their 
economic  future  and  what  they  are  to  do 
about  making  plans  for  the  planting  of 
crops  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  are  subject  to 
falling  farm  prices  and  lowering  parity, 
which  places  them  in  an  economic 
squeeze,  and  this  with  no  apparent  fu- 
ture assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  reverse  the  trend.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  being  asked  to  ex- 
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pand  production  to  meet  food  needs 
around  the  world,  even  when  they  know, 
for  Instance,  that  the  markat  price  of 
wheat  fell  from  $1.74  in  July  l^es  to  $1.49 
in  February  1967.  This  is  a  drop  of  25 
cents  per  bushel  in  just  a  little  over  6 
months. 

No  wonder  that  parity  has  dropped  8 
percent  in  1  year  from  its  highj  of  82  per- 
cent in  February  1966,  to  7jl  percent, 
where  it  stands  on  February  IB,  1967. 

The  farmers  in  the  Midwest  want  to 
know  what  they  should  do,  with  the 
spring  planting  season  almost  ijpon  them. 
The  problem  is  fully  discussed! in  a  Daily 
Radio  Roundup  by  the  GTA !  broadcast 
for  Wednesday.  March  1,  1^67.  This 
broadcast  has  an  exceedingly  broad  base 
of  listeners  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
Plains  States.  As  the  broadcast  so  em- 
phatically states: 

the  last  six 
to  people 

that   the 


The  slide  In  farm  prices  during 
months  has  not  been  encouraging 
on  the  land. 


I   ask    unanimous   consent 
text  of  the  broadcast  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^e  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  I 

GTA  Daily  Radio  RouNOtrp 

The  news  from  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  la  official  now — farm  prices  have 
dropped  for  the  sixth  straight  month.  In 
the  month  that  ended  February  IB.  the  farm 
price  drop  was  one  jjercent,  and  Jthls  means 
that  since  August  of  last  year  sarm  prices 
liave  dropped  almost  seven  and  one-half  per- 
cent. And,  the  farm-price  level  op  February 
15  was  seven  percent  below  the  saipe  date  one 
year  earlier.  | 

That's  bad  enough,  but  what  makes  pain 
Into  agony  Is  the  fact  that  farni  operating 
and  living  costs  have  not  declliied  to  cor- 
respond. In  fact,  they  keep  settli^  new  high 
records,  going  up  and  up  month  alter  month. 

The  month  between  January  Ift  and  Feb- 
ruary 15  was,  however,  an  excep4on.  F^m 
operating  and  living  costs  actiially  came 
down.  USDA  says  the  drop  was  ojie-thlrd  of 
one  percent,  scarcely  equal  to  thje  one  per- 
cent drop  In  farm  prices  for  that  s^e  period. 
Farm  operating  and  living  expen^  now  are 
three  percent  above  one  year  ago.  but  In 
order  to  put  this  Into  perspectlvel  you  must 
remember  that  farm  prices  recelvep  are  seven 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  That  makes  quite 
a  spread,  and  It  all  comes  right  but  of  the 
farmer's  pwcket. 

All  these  figures  are  in  natlon4l  averages, 
o?  course.  There  are  differences  jhy  regions 
and  areas  and  even  Individual  firms.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  In  its  Feb- 
ruary report  that  lower  prices  for  e  ggs,  wheat, 
and  milk  accounted  for  most  of  the  loss  of 
income  to  farmers.  Prices  for  br(iiler  chick- 
ens went  up  some,  but  they  had  been  at 
about  the  lowest  prices  In  recorded  history. 

So  what  happened  to  the  parity  I'atlo — that 
measure  of  how  farmers  are  doing  In  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy?  Well,  It  fell  to 
74  percent  of  the  "fair  earning  le"el".  which 
Is  100  percent  of  parity,  and  f arm  irs  haven't 
seen  100  percent  now  for  15  years. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  haji  hap{>ened 
to  farm  prices  In  the  last  year,  fa-mers  were 
receiving  82  percent  of  parity  in  mld-Peb- 
niary  of  1966. 

Parity  is  described  as  the  price  U  vel  needed 
by  farmers  to  put  the  value  of  things  they  sell 
on  a  par  with  the  cost  of  things  they  must 
buy.  Based  on  that  definition,  74  percent  of 
parity,  the  present  level,  cannot  bs  described 
as  anything  but  a  terrible  sque(ze  on  the 
farmer's  pocketbook. 

This  Is  reason  enough  for  the  v  nrest  that 
Is  reported  from  the  farmlands  all  over  the 


iLatlon.  Yet  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  big 
year  for  exp>andlng  production.  Many  farm- 
ers are  having  trouble  deciding  Just  what 
they  should  do  with  their  prices  going  down 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  call  sounding  from 
Washington  for  more  corn,  wheat,  soybeans, 
and  so  forth.  What  will  happen  to  prices? 
That's  what  farmers  want  to  know.  The 
slide  In  farm  prices  during  the  last  six 
months  has  not  been  encouraging  to  people 
on  the  land. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  GTA's  M.  W. 
Thatcher.  "Farm  prices  are  Made  In  Wash- 
ington." With  that  in  mind,  we'll  see  what 
happens  next. 


AGRICULTURE  YEAR  2000: 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
2  weeks  ago  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
delivered  a  splendid  speech  at  the  armual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts. 

His  address,  entitled  "Agriculture/ 
2000:  Resources,"  the  third  in  a  series  of 
"looking  ahead"  messages,  pointed  out 
that  conservation  in  America  developed 
in  two  great  waves — forestry  and  then 
soil  conservation — and  that  we  are  now 
at  the  flood  of  a  third  wave,  this  one 
more  broadly  concerned  with  the  totality 
of  man's  environment:  soil,  air,  water, 
and  open  space  to  move  in. 

The  Secretary's  address  is  a  thought- 
ful and  eloquent  presentation  of  the 
present  and  future  situation  relating  to 
the  Nation's  basic  natural  resources.  It 
deserves  the  full  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Secretary  Freeman  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Agriculture  2000:  Resourcbs 

My  message  today,  "Agrlculture/2000 :  Re- 
sources," Is  the  third  In  a  series  exploring 
what  rural  America  will  be  like  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Just  33  years  from  today. 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  In  mid-January  I 
sp>oke  of  commercial  agriculture's  role  In 
the  years  ahead.  Last  week,  speaking  to  the 
National  Association  for  Community  Devel- 
opment, I  explored  the  rural  communities  of 
tomorrow.  Today  our  subject  is  the  resource 
and  conservation  challenge  of  the  remcdnder 
of  this  century  and  the  next. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  examine  this  subject 
together.  No  organization  has  done  more 
to  enhance  the  resource  base  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts.  The  whole 
thrust  of  NASCD's  efforts  these  past  23  years 
has  been  a  better  future  for  all  America 
through  conservation  and  development  prac- 
tices. 

1967  is  a  good  year  to  take  a  long-range 
look  at  "Resources '2000,"  for  we  are  at  a 
point  In  time  equidistant  from  1934,  which 
marked  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of 
what  is  now  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  21st  Century. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  view  the  future 
"through  a  glass,  darkly."  Tet  we  can  pre- 
dict with  some  accuracy  the  major  outlines 
of  the  year  2000. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  next  century,  we  shall 
have  become  a  nation  of  300  million  Ameri- 
cans, having  added  to  our  present  p>opula- 
tion  the  equivalent  of  the  total  populations 
of  10  New  York  Cities  or  54  Washington, 
D.C.'s. 

In  the  year  2000  these  Americans  wlU  exist 
on  the  same  number  of  square  miles — some 
3.4  million — as  today.    The  same  amount  of 


fresh  water  will  fall  from  the  skies  then  at 
now,  but  we  shall  need  twice  as  much  water. 
We  shall  be  fed  from  the  same  thin  layer  of 
topsoU  that  feeds  us  today,  but  need  one 
third  more  food. 

It  will  be  a  richer  America,  In  dollars,  than 
today.  With  the  gross  national  product  ris- 
ing an  average  of  $250  per  person  every  year, 
the  Industrial  and  commercial  output  alone 
will  top  one  trillion  dollars  in  2000. 

Americans  will  be  earning  more — but  work- 
Ing  y,  fewer  hoxirs.  The  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  will  have  Increased  three 
times  over  1967  levels. 

Land  use  will  be  more  intensive  than 
today.  Housing  for  another  100  million 
Americans  will  be  built;  roads  for  three  times 
the  number  of  automobiles  as  today  will  have 
been  built;  space  to  dlsp)ose  of  another  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  every  year  will  have 
been  found. 

This  face  of  the  future  we  can  predict  with 
some  certainty  because  quantity  is  alwayg 
easier  to  measure  than  quality.  But  what 
of  the  quality  of  American  life  In  the  next 
century?  Here  the  glass  darkens,  and  split- 
images  appear. 

One  Image  reflects  an  almost  completely- 
urbanized  America,  with  240  million  people 
crowded  into  nine  percent  of  the  continental 
land  mass  In  huge,  sprawling,  ant-hill  cities. 
Prophets  of  this  America  see  five  giant  strip 
cities  housing  three  out  of  every  five  people 
in  urban  areas  more  densely  populated  than 
present-day  Japan.  Water  will  be  dirtier, 
they  say,  air  more  full  of  smog,  and  for  most 
Americans  the  solitude  of  open  spaces  will 
have  vanished  beneath  the  blades  of  the  con- 
quering bulldozer. 

This  particular  view  of  the  future  has  wide 
currency.  And  it  will  happen,  if  nothing  it 
done  to  alter  present  pollution  trends,  migra- 
tion trends,  resource  inputs,  and  land  use 
policies. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  Image  In  the  mir- 
ror. Other  spokesmen — not  many  so  far,  but 
a  steadily  growing  number — envision  an  en- 
tirely different  America.  Nothing  Is  fixed 
about  the  future,  they  say.  Rather  the  fu- 
ture Is  what  we  make  it — for  we  are  not  the 
blind  pawns  of  fate,  but  rather  the  masters 
of  our  own  destiny.  These  prophets  share 
the  belief  of  that  perceptive  French  visitor 
to  our  shores.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  In 
1830  observed:  ".  .  .  In  the  (American's)  eyes 
what  is  not  yet  done  is  only  what  he  has  not 
yet  attempted  to  do." 

What  kind  of  an  America  do  these  more 
optimistic  prophets  see?  Thirty-three  yeqji 
In  the  future  they  see — 

A  land  of  300  million  Americans  living  In 
less  congestion  than  200  million  live  In  today. 

A  countryside,  USA,  dotted  by  new  towns 
and  growing  rural  communities  where  the 
benefits  of  community  life  are  matched  by 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

They  see  an  agriculture  fully  sharing  In 
the  national  prosperity — with  full  parity  of 
Income  an  accomplished  fact. 

They  see  urban  centers  free  of  smog  and 
blight,  with  ample  parklands  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

They  see  a  land  free  from  devastating 
floods,  clear  rivers  scrubbed  of  pollution  and 
silt,  and  sparkling  air. 

And  they  see  new  Industry  and  factories 
dotting  rural  America,  providing  the  neces- 
sary economic  underpinnings  for  the  good 
.life  in  the  country. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  America/2000  I  believe 
In.  It  Is  the  kind  you  believe  in,  too,  for 
every  program  of  tbe  National  Association 
of  Sou  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  is 
pointed  toward  building  this  kind  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  Is  your  policy.  You  believe  that  a 
constructive  conservation  and  resource  policy 
Is  the  key  to  building  this  kind  of  America. 
And  you  know  that  such  a  policy  Is  greater 
than  just  the  sum  of  its  component  physical 
parts — water,  air.  and  soil — that  at  the  center 
of  such  a  policy  Is  man  himself. 
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This  basic  objective  Is  carried  out  In  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  forest  management  It  means 
constant  reforestation  for  sustained  yields. 

In  soil  conservation  it  means  preventive 
jnd  restoration  measures  for  continued  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  In  Wilderness  Areas  It 
means  stewardship  of  a  particular  geographic 
area  so  that  more  than  one  generation  may 
ge«  and  use  it.  But  It  means  use,  In  all 
tiiree  cases.  For  man  and  his  ecology  are 
one  and  inseparable. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  concept. 
Olflord  Plnchot,  USDA's  first  Forest  Service 
chief,  realized  this  when  he  wrote,  over 
Half  a  century   ago: 

"Prom  birth  to  death,  natural  resources, 
transformed  for  human  use,  feed,  clothe, 
ihelter,  and  transport  us.  Upon  them  we 
depend  for  every  material  necessity,  com- 
lott,  convenience,  and  protection  In  our 
llyes.  Without  abundant  resources,  pros- 
perity Is  out  of  reach.  Therefore  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  la  the 
fundamental    material   problem." 

I  quote  Plnchot  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
\t  to  Illustrate  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  In  the  conservation 
business  for  a  long  time,  that  Its  program  and 
responsibilities  are  much  broader  than  ag- 
ricultural commodity  programs  alone  (Im- 
portant as  these  are).  Second,  and  more 
Important,  however.  Is  this.  Conservation- 
ists— and  I  thing  everyone  In  this  room  Is 
one — are  often  criticized  for  (quote)  — 
"putting  birds  and  bees  ahead  of  people." 
(Unquote.) 

No  statement  could  be  more  specious. 
Conservation  is  people.  Conservation  Is  a 
material  problem.  But  It  goes  way  beyond 
that.  The  Bible  says,  "What  Is  a  man  pro- 
flted.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  We  could  well  ask. 
"What  profit  it  us,  the  richest  nation  on 
earth,  if  our  own  people  have  no  open  space 
to  enjoy,  no  woods  for  our  children  to  roam 
In,  nothing  within  driving  distance  except 
lubdivislons,  concrete  and  No  Ttespasslng 
ligns?"  This  Is  what  conservation  is  all 
al>out. 

Plnchot  realized  this,  and  you  realize  It, 
but  many  remain  unconvinced.  One  of  our 
biggest  jobs.  It  seems  to  me,  to  build  the 
kind  of  U.S.  we  want  In  the  year  2000,  Is  to 
convince  the  public  that  conservation  is 
one  of  the  most  Important,  If  not  the  most 
Important  dollars-and-cents  Issues  facing  us 
today.  And  to  become  convincing  advocates, 
we  first  have  to  understand  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today. 

The  conservation  movement  developed  In 
three  great  waves,  each  building  upon  the 
flow  of  the  one  going  before  It;  each  cresting 
In  reaction  to  widely  prevalent  abuses  of 
the  environment;  and  each  separated  by  an 
ebb  of  public  Indifference  and  Inaction. 

Very  roughly,  the  three  great  waves  can  be 
categorized  as  follows:  1.  1890-1912,  the 
Oifford  Plnchot-Theodore  Roosevelt  era;  2. 
1933-1940.  the  Hugh  Bennett-FDR  era;  and 
3.  The  present. 

1.  The  first  great  wave  began  to  roll  In,  In 
the  late  1890's  with  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves  from  what  remained  of  the 
public  domain.  This  system  evolved  Into  our 
present  National  Forest  system. 

It  was  an  era  of  great  men.  John  Mulr, 
Glfford  Plnchot,  and  others  led  a  tide  of 
public  outrage  against  exploiters  of  the 
public  domain,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by 
executive  order,  established  a  system  of  Na- 
tional Forests  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  named  Glfford 
Plnchot  as  the  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

Assignment  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  significant. 
In  making  it,  Roosevelt  said, 

"In  the  Department  all  problems  relating 
to  growth  from  the  soil  are  already 
gathered  .  .  .  and  aU  the  sciences  auxiliary 
to  forestry  are  at  hand  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tive cooperation." 


Up  until  this  time,  except  for  Isolated 
Instances,  the  treatment  of  forests  had  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  mines.  The  objective 
was  simply  to  mine  timber  from  the  earth  In 
the  same  manner  gold  or  silver  was  mined. 
The  concept  of  timber  as  a  renewable  re- 
source was  foreign  to  most  people. 

Plnchot  and  Roosevelt  made  the  principle 
a  reality,  and  today  it  Is  widely  accepted  by 
both  public  and  private  timber  management. 
The  first  wave  also  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  use,  which  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  The  same  National  Forest  which 
yields  timber  for  human  use,  can  also  pro- 
vide recreation  for  human  use.  Moreover,  It 
can  graze  cattle,  sustain  mining,  and  serve 
as  a  water  collector  and  water  protector  lor 
the  use  of  people  living  downstream. 

All  of  this  may  seem  self-evident  now.  In 
1967,  but  It  was  a  radical  Idea  for  Its  time, 
and  It  spawned  bitter  opposition. 

After  Plnchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  left 
the  national  scene  an  ebb-tide  set  In.  But 
In  the  thirties,  a  second  great  conservation 
wave  crested  in  response  to  yet  another 
crisis.  The  very  earth  of  the  Great  Plains 
was  vanishing  In  devastating  duststonns, 
and  destructive  floods  In  the  Midwest 
scoured  the  rich  heartland  of  America. 
These  events  were  compounded  by  a  crip- 
pling depression. 

The  second  crusade  gave  birth  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  with  another  great 
conservationist,  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  as 
its  spokesman. 

Bennett's  policy  was  to  develop  techniques 
which  the  private  landowner  could  apply  to 
insure  that  his  soil  and  water  worked  In 
harmony  to  produce  for  mankind. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  realizing 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  land  was 
in  private  hands;  that  most  of  the  soil  con- 
servation work  could  only  be  done  by  farm- 
ers themselves;  and  that  conservation  was 
an  Integral  part — could  not  be  separated 
from— farming,  assigned  the  fledging  agency 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  soil  conservation  movement  flourished 
and  has  made  steady  progress  since,  firmly 
supported  all  the  way  by  the  NASCD.  To- 
day there  are  3,000  local  soU  conservation 
districts.  Of  these,  2,400  have  signed  mod- 
ernized working  agreements.  In  14  States, 
all  districts  are  updated.  Last  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  small  watershed  work  plans 
completed  were  multi-purpose,  including 
recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  or  municipal 
water  benefits,  as  well  as  flood  prevention. 
But  the  broader  conservation  movement, 
of  which  soil  conservation  was  a  part,  moved 
from  stage  center  in  the  national  arena 
to  the  wings  under  the  impact  of  World  War 
II  and  Cold  War  problems. 

Yet  during  the  ebb  of  two  decades  of  in- 
attention a  third  conservation  wave  was 
building  and  today  is  at  the  flood. 

The  crisis  this  time  Is  equally  severe  and 
far  more  widespread  than  the  two  that  pre- 
ceded It.  It  affects  a  nation  of  200  million 
Americans  today,  compared  with  90  million 
In  Plnchot's  time,  and  125  mUlion  In  the 
thirties. 

A  similarity  exists  between  this  era  and 
the  preceding  two.  Again,  we  are  faced  with 
an  abuse  of  natural  resources.  But  there 
are  also  these  deep,  fundamental  differences: 

1.  Whereas  the  first  conservation  wave  con- 
cerned Itself  primarily  with  forests,  and  the 
second  with  soil  and  water,  response  to  the 
present  crisis  must  concern  itself  with  the 
totality  of  man's  environment:  soil,  air, 
water,  open  space  to  move  in. 

2.  Whereas  the  first  two  crises  were  con- 
cerned with  repairing  the  damages  of  a  ram- 
paging nature  disturbed  by  man,  the  third 
is  concerned  with  restoring  and  preserving 
an  environment  on  Its  way  to  being  destroyed 
by  man  himself;  by  his  polutants,  his  land 
use  practices. 

3.  Effects  of  the  first  two  crises  were  lim- 
ited geographically  and  to  certain  segments 
of   the   population.    Today's   crises   is   con- 


tinental in  scope  and  omnipresent  In  Ita 
Intrusion  Into  every  American's  daUy  life. 
It  is,  In  short,  a  "people"  crisis.  Other 
nations  have  known  the  cutting  edge  of 
population  pressure  on  available  resources 
for  centuries.  It  is  new  to  us.  and  we  are 
bewildered.  It  Is  not  a  case  here,  as  it  Is  In 
India,  of  a  shortage  of  resources  to  sustain 
life  itself;  rather  it  is  a  case  of  a  misuse 
of  the  resources  that  make  life  worthwhile — 
a  shortage  of  available  open  space,  an  excess 
of  pollution,  a  piling  up  of  too  many  people 
In  too  little  urban  space. 

This  Is  new  to  a  frontier  people  who,  for 
300  years  of  their  history  had  what  Bernard 
DeVoto  called  "an  Internal,  domestic  em- 
pire" in  the  Great  West,  and  space  to  spare 
elsewhere. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  specific  examples 
to  Illustrate  the  people/resources  problem: 
Today  a  majority  of  Americans,  urban  and 
rural  alike,  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
live  near  polluted  waters.  Every  major  river 
system  Is  polluted.  Fifty-four  percent  of 
all  Americans  described  nearby  waters  as 
"severely  polluted." 

Today  a  majority  of  Americans  are  breath- 
ing polluted  air.  Air  in  every  single  urban 
area  in  the  United  States  is  polluted.  So 
Is  air  in  many  rural  areas,  and  in  some,  smog 
is  domg  more  damage  than  even  Insects  to 
crops. 

Open  space  for  picnicking,  camping  and 
solitude — for  the  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion living  In  urban  areas — Is  fast  disappear. 
Ing  anywhere  within  easy  driving  range. 

Today's  Americans,  unlike  any  people  who 
went  before  them,  are  living  in  a  new  en- 
vironment dominated  by  technology,  rather 
than  by  nature. 

This  new  environment  and  the  conserva- 
tion crisis  It  has  precipitated  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  domestic  problems  we  face. 
But  there  is  more  cause  for  hop>e  than  despair. 
Paradoxically,  becaviae  the  crisis  Is  touch- 
ing almost  every  American — from  fathers 
looking  for  fishing  spots,  to  small  boys  look- 
ing for  a  patch  of  woods  to  play  in — the 
public  response  to  this  crisis  is  more  broadly 
based  than  ever  before. 

Examples  of  this  response  are  all  around 
vis.  At  last  count,  five  states  had  passed 
laws  to  preserve  open  space  and  to  alleviate 
urban  sprawl.  Kentucky  has  Just  passed 
stiff  legislation  to  help  curb  the  ravages  of 
strip  mining.  The  conservation  wave  is 
again  at  fiood  tide  and  government  is  re- 
sponding. 

On  the  national  level,  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress  passed  more  conservation,  anti- 
pollution and  natural  beauty  measures  than 
any  other  session  In  history.  There  was 
Highway  BeauUficatlon,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments, 
Amendments  to  Pi.  566,  and  authorization 
for  Resource  Conservation  and  I>evelopment. 
Laws  aren't  everything,  of  course.  The 
laws  of  the  1900's  and  the  1930's  would  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  two  great  conservationist  Presidents. 
But  a  third  great  conservationist  President 
is  In  the  White  House  today,  and  his  First 
Lady  Is  the  nation's  leading  advocate  of 
natural  beauty.  Like  the  two  Boosevelta, 
President  Johnson  Is  focusing  the  national 
attention  on  conservation,  because  he  be- 
lieves In  it  and  because  he  understands  It. 
The  depth  of  his  understanding  Is  apparent 
In  this  statement : 

"Our  conservation  must  be  not  Just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  de- 
velopment, but  a  creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern  la 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relationship  between  man  and  the  world 
around  him.  Its  objects  is  not  just  man's 
welfare,  but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit." 
So  now,  with  all  these  things  going  for  us— 
broad  based  public  support,  new  legislation, 
and  strong  Presidential  concern — the  central 
question  as  we  look  to  the  America/2000  we 
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want  la  not — "can  It  be  done?" — but  rather, 
"How  can  It  be  done?" 

Speclflcally,  we  must  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  these  four  broad  areaa  Ip  order  to 
reach  our  goals:  1.  Quantity  ot  Effort.  2. 
■Broadened  Concepts  of  Miiltlple  Use.  3. 
Planned  Land  Use  Policy  and  4.  Pfeservatlon. 

1.  Quality  of  Effort:  At  the  tlm^  President 
Kennedy  took  office  In  1961,  he  inherited  a 
federal  budget  of  roughly  $2.4  'billion  for 
conservation  and  natural  resourc*  measures. 
President  Johnson's  1968  budget  calls  for 
$3.9  billion,  more  tKan  a  60  percent  increaael 
All  this  took  place  In  six  short  years,  and  I 
don't  have  to  tell  anyone  In  thfe  audience 
what  these  extra  conservation  dt)llar8  have 
accomplished. 

Tet  as  a  nation,  we  must  be  i^repared  to 
devote  much  more  to  conservation  and  re- 
source development  than  we  are  ftow  Invest- 
ing. American  voters  will  make  (|eclslona  on 
this  question  on  each  of  the  16  national  elec- 
tion days  between  now  and  the;  year  2000. 
Washington  can't  make  that  de<^l3lon,  only 
the  nation  can.  On  It  will  depend  how 
many  acres  of  forests  and  parks  ind  wilder- 
ness we  have,  how  many  more  National  Recre- 
ation Areas  we  establish,  how  liaany  more 
multi-use  watershed  projects  are  con- 
structed. I 

But  quantity  alone  Is  not  enough.  We 
also  need —  I 

2.  Broadened  Concepts  of  Mi4tiple  Use: 
Multiple-use  has  been  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture policy  for  more  than  hall!  a  centiory. 
It  la  a  well-accepted  practice  In  folestry  man- 
agement and  Just  last  year  was  applied  to  the 
8  new  National  Recreation  Area*  Multiple 
use,  today.  Is  an  Integral  part  olj  watershed 
development.  And  more  and  mijre  farmers 
are  diversifying  use  of  their  land.:  Many  are 
getting  help  from  USDA  In  establishing  rec- 
reation for  profit  and  pleasxire  on  private 
lands. 

Another  100  million  Americans  In  the  year 
2000  means  greatly-Increased  slnfle  purpose 
land  use  for  housing,  highways,  aqd  Industry. 
The  remaining  land  will  have  to  .serve  more 
than  just  one  use  to  provide  the  6pen  spaces 
and  recreational  areas  300  mllUonl  Americans 
will  demand. 

To  do  this  will  take  new  concebts  In  zon- 
ing, perhaps  providing  for  farm  Ipnd  on  the 
urban  fringe;  It  will  take  new  and  expanded 
programs  like  those  of  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  S^vlce,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  Parmerf  Home  Ad- 
ministration, already  successful,  to  a  modest 
way,  in  providing  new  recreation  oppor- 
tunity. I 

Let  me  make  this  point  cleai.  I'm  not 
talking  about  taking  private  land]  away  from 
people.  What  I  am  saying  Is  thfrt  our  tra- 
ditional single- purpose  use  of  n)08t  of  our 
lands  isn't  enough  for  the  21st  oentury.  If 
we  are  to  live  In  and  enjoy  tie  kind  of 
United  States  I  spoke  of  earUef,  we  must 
fully  utilize  every  acre  of  land. 

Implicit  In  this  concept  Is — 

3.  A  Planned  Land  Vse  Policy*  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  estlmatea  we  haye  some  682 
million  acres  of  land  In  the  contiguous  48 
states  suitable  for  cultivation.  '  This  land 
feeds  us  now.  and  It  will  have  ta  feed  us  In 
the  year  2000.  Planning  to  preserve  this 
prime  farm  land  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
simply  because  feeding  our  peop^le  Is  land's 
most  Important  use — we  can't  ejdst  without 
food.  I 

But  what  are  we  doing?  Everj  day.  we're 
losing  thousands  of  acres  of  this  prime  farm 
land  to  subdivisions,  highway^,  airports. 
We're  burying  It  under  concrete^  or  houses, 
and  It  can't  be  Jackhammered  cl«ar  again. 

But  more  Is  Involved  than  Justj  farm  land. 
We're  also  burying  land  needed  for  recrea- 
tion and  open  space,  pushing  these  open 
spaces  further  and  further  out  of  the  reach 
of  most  people.  | 

And  so  we  need  a  sound  land  policy,  one 


which  sorts  out  the  lands  best  suited  for 
recreational  needs,  agriculture,  commerce, 
housing  and  highways;  a  policy  which  eetab- 
llshee  priorities  and  makes  the  best  use  of  a 
fixed  limited  natural  reeoxirce. 

Such  a  policy  means  building  highways 
on  unproductive  land,  rather  than  across 
rich  topsoU.  It  means  opportunity  for  local 
communities  to  Identify  land  needed  for 
future  recreation,  and  a  way  to  finance  the 
land  now,  before  urban  land  costs  have 
doubled  again,  as  they  did  In  the  last  decade. 

Such  a  policy  requires  Information  of  the 
type  now  being  gathered  In  the  USDA's  Land 
Use  Inventory,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale, 
and  in  much  more  detail. 

This  concept  of  planned  land  \ise  Incor- 
porates two  elements.  The  first  is  use — de- 
ciding the  best  use  to  make  of  our  land.  The 
second  Is  preservation — preserving  land 
suitable  for  crops,  open  space,  recreation. 
Which  brings  me  to  our  final  point — 

4.  Preservation:  The  National  Forest  Wil- 
derness Areas  Illustrate  this  concept  In  Its 
classic  sense  of  preserving  a  resource  In  Its 
primeval  state  for  human  use — In  this  case, 
for  people  to  hike,  camp  and  boat  free  from 
the  works  of  man.  I  believe  In  this  kind  of 
preservation  and  have  added  some  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  to  the  system,  by 
executive  order,  while  I  have  been  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

But  this  Isn't  the  only  kind  of  preserva- 
tion we  need.  In  a  somewhat  different,  and 
larger  sense,  preservation  means  "preventa- 
tive conservation." 

The  Department's  Research  Service  Is  ap- 
plying it  as  we  discover  methods  to  practice 
the  more  Intensive  farming  we  will  need 
In  years  ahead — which  means  more  fertilizers 
and  chemicals — without  damaging  man's 
ecology.  This  brand  of  preventative  con- 
servation consists  of  careful  testing  of  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  before  they  go  Into  use, 
careful  regulation  and  education  In  appli- 
cation, monitoring  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  research  to  discover  non-chemical 
methods  to  control  pests. 

This  principle  of  preventative  conservation 
needs  to  be  applied  promptly  to  all  forms  of 
air,  water,  and  soil  pollution  at  the  source. 

In  the  long  run,  this  kind  of  preventative 
conservation  is  much  less  expensive  than 
restorative  conservation.  More  important, 
some  ecologies,  once  destroyed  by  man,  can 
never  be  brought  back,  no  matter  what  we 
do.  All  our  billions,  all  our  technology,  can 
never  bring  back  the  tons  of  top  soil  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  American  heart- 
land. Nor  can  we  ever  bring  back  a  single 
acre  of  wilderness,  once  it  Is  destroyed. 

We  are  a  nation  bedazzled  by  technology, 
and  addicted  to  crash  programs.  But  there 
are  no  Instant  ecologies  or  instant  forests. 
And  so.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  de- 
vote much  more  attention  In  the  future  to 
assessing  each  new  technological  develop- 
ment for  its  ultimate  impact  on  man.  I  hope 
It  Is  never  said  of  this  generation,  as  Stephen 
Vincent  Ben6t  said  of  another  .  .  . 

"They  thought,  because  they  had  power, 
they  had  wisdom  also." 

And  finally,  let  me  say  this: 

What  we  have  discussed  today  Is  not  a 
dream.  It  can  be  a  reality.  We  are  talking 
about  the  kind  of  America  that  President 
Johnson  envisioned  when  he  said: 

"Here  in  America,  we  started  out  to  do 
more  than  simply  endure.  We  Intended  to 
live  as  man  should  live,  working  hard,  rais- 
ing families,  learning,  building — and  breath- 
ing clean  air,  swimming  in  clean  streams, 
finding  a  part  of  the  fewest  or  shore  where 
nobody  else  was. 

"If  we  are  to  have  that  America,  we  shall 
have  to  master  the  consequences  of  our  own 
prosperity — and  the  time  to  begin  Is  now." 

Let  us  begin,  and  let  us  persevere,  so  that 
we  may  build  the  America  we  want,  and  we 
need.  In  the  year  2000. 


AWARD  OF  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
TO  MARINE  CAPT.  HARVEY  C 
BARNUM,  JR. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presented 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Marine  Capt. 
Harvey  C.  Barnum,  Jr.,  of  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Captain  Barnum  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  St.  Anselm's  College  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  which  makes  our  State  doubly 
proud  of  this  fine  young  officer. 

Captain  Barnum  was  stationed  at  Da 
Nang  when,  on  December  18,  his  com- 
pany set  out  on  a  search-and-destroy 
mission  about  30  miles  south  of  his  base. 

Sudden  enemy  fire  killed  or  wounded 
dozens  of  his  fellow  marines;  and,  when 
his  company  commander  was  killed.  Cap- 
tain Bamimi  took  over  command  and 
led  a  counterattack  against  heavy  enemy 
fire. 

Captian  Barnum  moved  dangerously 
close  to  the  enemy  to  pinpoint  their  fire 
for  American  artillery  and  Army  heli- 
copters. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  tremendous  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  gallant  men  like  Cap- 
tain Barnum  who  risk  their  lives  every 
day  in  Vietnam.  New  Hampshire  is 
proud  of  the  part  it  played  in  training 
this  fine  citizen  of  Connecticut;  and  his 
nation  is  proud  of  this  young  officer  and 
his  dedication  to  his  countrj-. 


THE  SERVICE  CORPS  OP  RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES— A  TRIUMPH  FOR 
THE   FREE   ENTERPRISE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  too  often  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  Federal  programs 
which  show  creative,  thoughtful,  and 
constructive  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  our  Nation,  programs  carried  out  at 
practically  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  but 
which  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  country. 

Such  a  program  is  the  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives,  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  recently  met  with  Mr.  Irving  Maness, 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  review  the 
activities  of  SCORE.  Mr.  Maness  con- 
firmed my  views  that  this  program, 
which  encourages  retired  private  busi- 
nessmen to  put  their  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  deserves  the  full  support  of  Con- 
gress. Under  the  SCORE  program,  the 
retired  businessmen  Involved  have  the 
opportunity  to  remain  active  and  to  per- 
form a  useful  role  In  their  communities. 
The  businesses  they  advise  have  profited, 
in  some  cases,  dramatically. 

The  current  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest contains  a  story  "SCORE  Spells  Help 
for  the  Small  Businessman"  which  Illus- 
trates the  types  of  successes  which 
SCORE  has  had.  As  the  Reader's  Digest 
points  out,  this  program,  "can  only  help 
strengthen  our  free  enterprise  system." 
I  feel  that  the  SCORE  program  Is  one 
more  example  of  the  many  ways  In  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
carried  out  its  mandate  to  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
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most  Important  sector  of  our  economy, 
our  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Reader's 
Digest  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ifrom  the  Reader's  Digest,  condensed  from 

Harvest  Years] 

SCORE  Speixs  Help  fob  the  Small 

Business?  TAN 

(By  Harmon  Tupper) 

The  truck  driver  had  given  up  trucking, 
a>ortgaged  his  home  and  withdrawn  all  his 
Mivlngs  to  buy  a  $15,000  diner  In  Denver. 
Business  was  brisk  from  the  start,  for  his 
wife  cooked  delicious  meals  and  the  prices 
were  reasonable.  But  the  first  month 
■bowed  a  $100  loss.  The  next  month  was 
forse:  $200  In  the  red,  though  customers 
multiplied. 

BaflBed,  the  couple  got  In  touch  with  the 
local  chapter  of  an  organization  they  had 
read  about  In  a  newspaper.  A  few  days 
later,  an  elderly  restaurant-management  spe- 
cialist dropped  by.  After  sampling  the  food, 
he  watched  the  couple  serve  the  noontime 
throng — with  awesome  portions  on  the  90- 
eent  blue  plate  and  a  free  cup  of  coffee. 

"How  can  you  expect  to  make  money  when 
jou  provide  a  feast  for  only  90  cents?"  the 
visitor  asked.  "Cut  down  those  big  servings, 
go  easy  on  the  bread  and  butter,  and  charge 
for  coffee.  With  this  excellent  cooking,  the 
regulars  will  stick  with  you."  The  couple 
adopted  these  recommendations,  and  losses 
joon  g^ave  way  to  net  profits  averaging  $500 
a  month.  Cost  for  the  expert  advice :  not  a 
cent. 

A  young  woman  who  ran  a  dress  shop  In 
a  small  Ohio  community  was  losing  $3000  a 
year  on  gross  sales  of  $35,000.  One  day  she 
heard  about  the  same  organization  that  had 
helped  the  Denver  couple.  She  wrote  to  Its 
local  chapter  In  Cleveland,  and  two  weeks 
later  the  former  merchandising  manager  of 
a  famous  department  store  walked  Into  her 
shop.  He  learned  that  she  ordered  stock 
frran  Jobbers'  salesmen  and  sold  It  at  a  50- 
percent  markup.  Generally,  the  Jobbers  took 
care  of  big  customers  first,  then  sent  her 
leftovers,  odd  sizes  and  substitutes. 

"Why  buy  from  them?"  he  asked.  "Get 
icsneone  to  mind  the  store,  drive  to  the  big 
wholesale  markets  In  Pittsburgh  or  Cleve- 
land, pick  up  exactly  what  you  want,  and 
tave  shipping  costs  by  bringing  the  dresses 
back  with  you.  Also,  for  seasonal  goods  like 
these  you  should  take  the  usual  100-percent 
markup."  Putting  this  advice  Into  practice, 
the  storeowner  turned  her  loss  Into  a  $5000 
yearly  profit. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  thovisands  of 
small  enterprises  put  on  the  road  to  success 
by  the  fast-g;rowing,  nationwide  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  or  SCORE.  Es- 
tablished two  and  a  half  years  ago.  the  orga- 
nization has  already  enrolled  more  than  3000 
business  and  professional  leaders  in  some  800 
communities  to  provide  advice  and  guidance 
to  small  business. 

SCORE  was  the  bold,  imaginative  answer 
to  a  two-pronged  problem  which  In  1964 
faced  Eugene  P.  Foley,  then  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  In  the  pre- 
vious five  years,  small  enterprises  had  ac- 
counted for  91  percent  of  all  business  fail- 
ures. In  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  fallvires, 
bad  management  was  the  main  cause.  Here 
was,  In  fact,  the  broadest,  most  failure-prone 
segment  of  our  economy. 

The  SBA  had  a  sizable  financial  stake  In 
this  problem  because  It  lends  money  to  small 
companies  for  equipment,  expansion  and 
working  capital.  If  loan  beneficiaries  fall, 
the  SBA  (and  the  taxpayer)  loses  with  them. 
But  how  could  the  agency's  3300  field  workers 
oope  with  all  the  ailing  "little  guys"  In  the 


national    roster    of   4,700,000    amall    under- 
takings? 

Foley  thought  of  the  swelling  ranks  of 
hlgh-callber  retirees.  Why  not  tap  this  res- 
ervoir of  talent?  Pilot  operations  set  up  In 
Washington  and  Boston  were  so  successful 
that.  In  October  1964,  SCORE  was  launched 
fuU-scale  from  aU  68  SBA  offices.  Hundreds 
of  retired  businessmen  promptly  offered  their 
services — and  owners  of  unsteady  firms  were 
even  more  responsive. 

Since  then  the  Service  Corpe  has  counseled 
some  21,000  small  businesses  (its  current 
monthly  case  load  Is  almost  1000),  at  mini- 
mal cost  to  the  government.  Its  185  self- 
governing  chapters  in  our  main  trading  areas 
hold  monthly  meetings  at  which  prospective 
volunteers  are  evaluated  and  problems  are 
thrashed  out.  If  a  member  refuses  cases 
without  good  reason,  he  Is  voted  out  of  the 
chapter.  Richard  M.  Sweeney,  of  the  SBA 
Management  Assistance  Division  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  doubles  as  SCORE  chief. 

To  qualify  for  aid,  a  concern  must  have  no 
more  than  25  employes;  the  premise  Is  that 
such  small  firms  cannot  afford  the  $100-a- 
day  fees  of  management  consultants.  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  yet  in  business  but  want 
to  explore  opportunities  can  also  call  on 
SCORE.  Free  counseling  Is  offered  for  as 
long  as  It's  needed,  the  "client"  agreeing  to 
reimburse  the  SCORE  counselor  for  out-of- 
pocket  travel  expenses  (or  $5  for  a  visit 
within  25  miles) .  In  practice,  many  SCORE 
men  refuse  to  ask  for  the  $5. 

One  of  the  worst  Infirmities  of  small  busi- 
nessmen Is  a  persistent  allergy  to  records  and 
pai>erwork.  Harry  Meacham,  former  chair- 
man of  the  SCORE  chapter  in  Richmond, 
Va..  and  a  retired  supervisor  of  eight  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  offices,  recalls  an  auto-parts  deal- 
er who  asked  for  help  with  expansion  plans. 
Meacham  discovered  that  the  man  had  bor- 
rowed against  home,  life  insurance  and  car 
just  to  keep  his  business  going.  He  kept  no 
account  of  costs,  didn't  know  the  meaning 
of  a  break-even  point,  priced  his  wares  at 
what  he  "guessed"  would  bring  a  good  profit. 
"You're  not  headed  for  expansion  but 
for  extinction,"  Meacham  declared.  He 
showed  the  man  how  to  keep  costs  and  sales 
records,  then  obtained  a  90-day  moratorium 
on  loan  payments  pending  SBA  refinancing 
to  consolidate  debts.  "Now  the  dealer  Is 
pulling  out  of  the  red  because  he  knows 
exactly  where  bis  profits  lie,"  Meacham 
reports. 

In  El  Paso,  Texas,  Joe  E.  Walters,  59-year- 
old  retired  manager  of  a  Sears,  Roebuck  re- 
tall  store,  was  assigned  a  music-record 
retailer  whose  trade  slumped  severely  In 
post-Christmas  months.  Well-versed  In 
promotion  gimmicks,  Walters  worked  out  a 
Washlng^ton's  Birthday  "Special  Event"  fea- 
turing give-away  boxes  of  candled  cherries 
with  purchases  of  record  albums.  He  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  sale  offer- 
ing shamrocks  and  miniature  shillelaghs  as 
bonuses.  Both  promotlona  were  near-sell- 
out affairs  and  led  the  owner  to  continue 
with  orther  holiday  come-ons.  Walters  also 
renegotiated  the  store's  excessively  high  rent 
lease,  reshuffled  advertising  and  suggested 
other  economics,  saving  almost  $5000  a  year 
for  reinvestment  in  the  store. 

WhUe  "easy"  cases  take  an  average  of  12 
hoxirs  a  week,  many  SCORE  volunteers  make 
an  almost  full-time  Job  of  a  single  assign- 
ment. For  Instance,  a  retired  Washington, 
D.C.,  attorney  ministered  for  months  to  a 
mechanic  who  was  losing  $5000  a  year  from 
a  truck  sales  and  repair  shop  that  grossed 
half  a  million.  The  SCOREman  found  that 
two  bookkeepers  were  charging  $200  a  week 
for  their  services,  and  an  accountant's  once- 
a-week  visit  was  costing  $400  a  month.  On 
the  adviser's  recommendation,  all  three  were 
fired  and  the  mechanic's  energetic  wife  took 
over  the  books — at  a  saving  in  excess  of 
$15,000  a  year.  Beyond  this,  on-the-spot 
surveys  revealed  that  the  heavy  volume  of 
night  truck  traffic  would  more  than  Justify 


the  extra  labor  cost  of  a  double  shift  instead 
of  a  single  eight-hour  workday.  As  a  result, 
this  once-falling  enterprise  makes  a  five- 
figure  profit  today. 

One  day  a  Hindu  woman  wearing  a  flow- 
ing sari  came  to  the  SCORE  office  in  San 
Francisco  with  a  business  problem.  She 
had  concocted  a  savory  curry  sauce  which 
she  had  been  selling  to  hotel  chefs  and  high- 
class  restaurants,  since  1958.  But  when  she 
had  tried  to  expand  her  market  with  an 
11  "4 -ounce  jar  to  retail  In  groceries  at  98 
cents,  she  found  few  takers. 

Ralph  B.  Huberman,  former  metchandls- 
Ing  manager  of  the  Rhodes  of  Seattle,  Inc.. 
department  store  considered  her  case.  He 
told  the  woman  he  doubted  that  housewives 
would  risk  almost  a  dollar  on  an  untried, 
unadvertised  sauce.  But  they  might  take  a 
chance  If  It  were  priced  lower.  The  enter- 
prising lady  from  India  followed  bis  sug- 
gestion, put  her  curry  In  6  Vi -ounce  "trial 
special"  jars  to  sell  for  69  cents,  and  has 
since  received  substantial  orders.  Her  grow- 
ing firm  now  produces  the  98-cent-Blze  Jar  as 
well. 

Hardheaded  realists,  most  SCOREmen  and 
SBA  officials  refuse  to  offer  an  aU-purpose 
formula  for  success.  However,  they  empha- 
size that  small  businessmen  must  use  initia- 
tive and  Imagination  to  capitalize  on  their 
basic  advantage  over  big  business — a  person- 
alized customer  relationship.  A  case  In 
point:  The  owners  of  an  xinprofitable  serv- 
ice station  In  Chester.  Pa.,  saved  their  busi- 
ness when  they  began  free  home  pickup  and 
delivery  of  cars  blocks  away  from  their  run- 
down neighborhood.  Selling  the  need  for 
"chauffeur  care,"  they  not  only  gassed  the 
cars  but  also  kept  them  spotless  and  serviced 
them  regularly,  to  the  benefit  of  car-wash, 
oil  and  grease-job  sales. 

The  men  of  SCORE  also  agree  that  few 
small  Industries  can  make  real  money  with- 
out modern  equipment,  sufficient  working 
capital.  Inventory  and  cost  controls,  and  an 
aggressive  sales  force.  SmaU-scale  plvunblng 
and  electrical  contractors  who  want  to  grow 
must  make  service  their  watchword,  even  to 
the  point  of  working  after  hours  and  on  holi- 
days to  repair  conked-out  oil  burners  or 
refrigerators.  In  fact,  most  authorities  agree 
that  service  enterprises — beauty  parlors, 
laundries  and  dry-cleaning  stores,  for  ex- 
ample— offer  some  of  the  most  surefire  op- 
portunities for  men  and  women  wanting  to 
be  their  own  boss. 

It  is  Impossible  to  pinpoint  In  doUars  how 
successful  SCORE  has  been  to  date.  But 
there  Is  Dun  8c  Bradstreet  evidence  that  In 
1965.  a  year  after  SCORE  began,  business 
failures  had  declined  In  those  cities  where 
strong  SCORE  offices  are  located — particu- 
larly m  the  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Houston  areas. 

SCORE  now  plans  to  expand  Its  member- 
ship to  5000  counselors,  to  establish  100  more 
chapters,  and  to  handle  at  least  25,000  cases 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Such  expansion  can 
only  help  strengthen  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

DR.  WOODLIEF  THOMAS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  decision  of  Dr. 
Woodlief  Thomas  to  leave  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Since  1965  Woody  Thomas  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  as  chief  economist  of 
the  committee.  His  earlier  experience 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
with  the  World  Bank  in  Chile  provided 
him  with  a  fine  background  and  knowl- 
edge in  national  and  international  fi- 
nance. I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him 
for  his  Invaluable  counsel  and  assistance 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance.    I  have  valued 
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his  Judgment  and  expertise  lA  wrestling 
with  the  complexities  of  the  qalance-of- 
payments  problem. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  share 
my  high  regard  for  Dr.  Thomas  and  join 
me  In  wishing  him  every  sucfess  In  the 
future. 

REVITALIZING    THE 
GOLD  MINING  INDUl 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  on 
February  2. 1967, 1  had  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting a  statement  to  the  Suacommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Puels  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  ihsular  Af- 
fairs, which  was  holding  a  liearlng  on 
S.  49,  the  gold  bill,  which  %  had  the 
pleasure  of  cosponsorlng.  I  isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  staiement  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ', 

There  being  no  objection,  jthe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prln|ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
(Before   the   Minerals.   Materials  J  and   Puels 

Subcommittee   of   the   Senate  I  Committee 

on    Interior    and   Insular    Affairs,   Feb.    2, 

1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  forjthe  oppor- 
tunity to  again  appear  before  this  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  a  bill  to  revltallzi  the  Amer- 
ican gold  mining  Industry.  S.  49.  j 

The  gold  producing  Industry  of  this  coun- 
try Is  In  a  grave  condition.  It  19  a  national 
disgrace  that  corrective  action  his  not  been 
taken  Help  for  this  Industry  la  long  over- 
due and  should  be  taken  wlthouts  delay. 

Out  Nation  Is  alarmed  at  our  tbblng  gold 
supply.  Our  gold  stores  are  being  reduced 
at  a  time  when  the  gold  resource^  remaining 
m  the  land  are  far  from  depleted,  ^d  the 
public  Is  concerned  for  the  future.  The 
relatively  few  remaining  gold  mliilng  opera- 
tions are  threatened  by  ever-lncrfcaslng  costs 
of  production,  while  the  price  tfcey  can  get 
for  the  gold  produced  Is  frozen.!  Each  gold 
mine  which  Is  forced  to  shut  down  helps  to 
fill  the  unemployment  rolls  with  skilled 
miners  who  are  anxious  to  workJ 

The  gold  mining  Industry  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  our  country 
and,  m  particular,  to  my  State  ol  California. 
To  many,  gold  is  California's  pest-known 
metal.  It  was  the  magnet  whlcn  drew  the 
early  pioneers  and  stimulated  [the  State's 
growth  for  many  years.  J 

In  1848,  James  W.  Marshall  made  his  his- 
toric discovery  at  Sutter's  Mill  at  Colma  on 
the  American  River.  Soon  afttrward,  the 
gold  rush  was  In  full  sway  as  thousands  of 
gold  seekers  poured  Into  Callfcrnla.  In  a 
few  short  years,  the  gold  rush  had  caused 
many  areas  of  the  State  to  be  permanently 
settled. 

Since  1848.  California  gold  mines  have 
yielded  more  than  106  million  fine  ounces 
of  gold.  This  Is  more  than  any  ither  single 
state  has  produced  and  repres^ntc  about 
85%  of  the  total  United  States  Production. 
In  1964.  California's  gold  [production 
amounted  to  only  71.028  fine  I  ounces,  as 
compared  to  the  all-time  high  ^f  almost  4 
million  fine  ounces  produced  in  |851,  or  the 
1940  production  of  1,455.000  fljne  ounces. 
Today,  production  Is  practically  Nonexistent. 

The  prospectors  have  disappeared.  The 
mines  are  empty.  What  was  oi>ce  a  great 
industry  tn  California  and  throtighout  the 
Weet  1«  now  merely  a  memory — toot  for  any 
lack  of  gold,  but  because  that  Iqdustry  can 
no  longer  find  a  way  to  survive  with  the 
sadly  outdated  and  unrealistic  price  ceUlng 
that  is  placed  on  the  fruits  of  j  Its  efforts. 
Today  we  are  asking  gold  mlnersi  to  produce 
one  of  our  nation's  most  urgei^tly  needed 
commoditiea  at  a  restricted  price  level  estab- 


lished over  thirty  years  ago  during  the 
depths  of  the  depression.  This  Is  especially 
onerous,  since  gold  Is  the  only  mineral  with 
an  artificially  frozen  price. 

I  believe  there  Is  far  too  little  understand- 
ing of  the  tremendous  investment  required 
and  the  amount  of  raw  ore  that  must  be 
processed  to  produce  a  single  ounce  of  gold. 
We  insist  that  the  gold  mining  industry 
produce  gold  in  1966  at  a  1934  price.  Nor 
do  we  demand  that  wheat  or  cotton  or  beef 
be  produced  In  1963  at  a  depression  price 
level. 

The  gold  industry  finds  Itself  In  a  situa- 
tion not  of  Its  making,  but  which  exists  be- 
cause the  government  has  fixed  an  art;iflcial 
price  for  gold  considered  necessary  in  the 
public  interest  as  a  basis  for  our  monetary 
system.  Monetary,  not  business,  policies  are 
slowly  and  surely  forcing  the  demise  of  the 
gold  mining  industry  and  the  artificial  cur- 
tailment of  our  gold  supply,  which  result  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  What  will 
we  use  as  a  basis  for  our  monetary  system 
when  the  artificially  maintained  price  cell- 
ing has  caused  our  country's  gold  supply  to 
disappear?  We  owe  the  gold  Industry  re- 
lief to  avoid  continuation  of  a  situation 
which  verges  on  confiscation  of  property 
without  compensation. 

S.  49  will  encourage  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  domestic  gold.  The 
bill  will  in  no  way  change  the  current  price 
paid  for  gold  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
The  bill  merely  allows  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  subsidize  the  American  gold 
mining  Industry  by  making  up  for  the  in- 
creased costs  of  producing  gold.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive  to  rebuild  our  dwindling 
gold  reserve.  It  will  reopen  many  existing 
mines,  will  cause  new  ones  to  be  established, 
and  will  make  Jobs  available. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  has 
requested  that  I  advise  the  Committee  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  prevent  pollution  of 
streams  by  gold  mining  activities.  I  ask 
consent  that  Mr.  Shannon's  letter  and  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  49  be  placed  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  at  this  point. 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWIN  M.  HOOD. 
PRESIDENT  OF  SHIPBUILDERS 
COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Ed- 
win M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  In  a  recent 
address  to  the  E*ropeller  Club,  Port  of 
Chicago,  discussed  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Hood's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  PREsmENT,  Ship- 

BUILDERS     COUMcn,     OT     AMERICA 

At  this  late  date.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of  ships 
and  shipyards  to  our  national  well-being. 
But.  despite  the  truths  of  history,  there  are 
those  in  this  country  who  have  recently 
suggested  that  the  United  States  could  get 
by  with  a  lesser  nimiber  of  ships  and  with 
a  lesser  capacity  to  build  ships.  The  moti- 
vation behind  these  suggestions  is  never 
clearly  stated,  though  it  Is  believed  to  be 
simply  that  of  expediency,  pennypinchlng 
and  a  bountiful  portion  of  wishful  thinking. 

Apart  from  ignoring  history,  the  down- 
graders  of  American  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing fall  to  grasp  the  real  facts  of  geography. 
They  show  little  understanding  of  the  real 
face  of  geo-polltlcs  in  today's  world  struc- 
ture. They  have  conveniently  forgotten  the 
tremendous  demands  placed  on,  and  the  re- 


markable achievements  of,  our  ships  and 
shipyards  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during 
World  War  H.  ^ 

They  discount  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
munist empire  to  control  the  oceans  and  es- 
sential trade  routes.  They  suffer  from  the 
hallucination  that  our  nation  should  tJo 
nothing  about  Russia's  steadily  Increasing 
power  on  the  seas.  If  we  did,  we  would  out- 
rage our  allies,  they  say.  These  would  be 
the  same  allies  who  use  their  ships  to  de- 
livery  military  goods  to  North  Vietnam  in 
defiance  of  our  appeals  to  the  contrary. 

To  Illustrate  the  need  for  enlightened— 
perhaps  even  selfish — national  policies  on 
matters  related  to  the  seas,  one  has  only  to 
realize  that  our  country  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  an  Island  surrounded  by  water. 
Few  Islands  are  self-sufficient  and  ours  U 
not  alone.  We  must  Import  a  good  many 
items  Just  to  survive  Our  industrial  com- 
plex and  our  military  might  require  a  total 
of  77  strategic  materials — only  11  can  be 
found  within  our  borders.  The  remaining 
66  must  be  obtained  from  foreign  lands,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  be  brought  here  in 
bulk  is  by  ship.  They  will  not  be  brought 
here  by  wishful  thinking  when  ships  are  not 
available  to  us. 

In  addition  to  commercial  exports  which 
mark  us  as  the  leading  trading  nation  of  the 
world  and  the  logistics  of  supplying  our 
troops  in  way  off  places  like  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Importation  of  these  66  strategic  ma- 
terials are  the  arteries  of  survival  for  our 
way  of  life  and  western  civilization.  The 
importation  should  be  under  our  absolute 
control  at  all  times. 

Yet,  more  than  96  percent  of  the  total 
volumes  of  these  materials  comes  into  this 
country  aboard  foreign  flag  vessels.  Less 
than  4  percent  is  under  our  control.  Equally 
alarming  are  the  evidences  that  foreign  flag 
shipping  carries  more  than  92  percent  of  all 
of  our  trade  and  commerce,  with  U.S.  flag 
shipping  carrying  less  than  8  percent. 

The  reliability  of  foreign  flag  shipping  in 
a  potentially  explosive  international  situa- 
tion is  marginal  at  best.  For  proof,  we  need 
only  consult  the  history  books.  Moreover, 
DeGaulle's  unpredictable  politics  today  defy 
rational  explanation  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  predicate 
any  national  policy  on  the  wishful  thinking 
that  French  shipping — or  any  other  coun- 
try's shipping  for  that  matter — would  alwaye 
be  at  our  service. 

A  similar  point  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  shipyards.  I  have  no  intention  of  re- 
peating the  phenomenal  shipbuilding  ac- 
complishments of  our  yards  during  World 
War  II.  But,  I  will  say  that  there  was 
never  any  suggestion  that  the  ships  we  so 
desperately  needed  should  be  built  In  the 
shipyards  of  other  nations.  First  of  all,  our 
naval  and  military  commitments — our  na- 
tional objectives — dictated  that  we  should 
perform  this  task  ourselves.  And,  secondly, 
when  the  chips  were  down,  foreign  yards 
could  not  do  the  Job.  They  were  preoccupied 
with  their  own  national  objectives  and  their 
own  problems,  and.  In  fact,  we  subsequently 
had  to  build  many  ships  for  them. 

Against  this  background,  the  recent  pro- 
posals for  building  merchant  ships  abroad 
deserve  no  more  than  enough  attention  to 
be  promptly  discarded.  If  anything,  the 
present  level  of  International  instability 
would  all  the  more  Indicate  that  not  one 
ship  for  either  the  American  merchant 
marine  or  the  U.S.  Navy  should  be  built  any- 
where but  here  in  the  United  States.  And, 
I  would  apply  the  same  statement  to  the 
repair  of  ships,  except  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  emergencies. 

The  downgraders  of  American  shipping  and 
shipyards  completely  Ignore  the  tremendous 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  the  state 
of  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States.  They  fall  to  acknowledge  that  our 
yards  build  the  bp.st  ships  In  the  world. 
They   overlook    the    vast    Improvements   in 
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riilnyard  facilities  and  shlpbuUdlng  tech- 
!^ues  which  have  taken  place  In  our  coun- 
uV  over  the  last  decade.  They  give  Uttle 
or  no  recognition  to  the  significant  cost  re- 
ductions achieved  by  our  yards  in  spite  of 
jteadlly  increasing  material  and  labor  costs. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  practically  every  U.S.  In- 
dustry furnishes  something  that  goes  Into 
the  construction  of  every  ship  In  an  Ameri- 
can yard.  In  this  context.  It  needs  to  be 
said  that  of  the  total  cost  of  every  vessel 
constructed  In  a  U.S.  shipyard  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  dollar  value  flows  from 
the  shipyard  to  other  American  industries 
Bid  activities.  Actually,  nearly  two-thlrda 
of  the  value.  In  the  aggregate,  goes  to  labor, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  subcontrac- 
tors, to  transportation  firms,  to  professional 
sendees,  to  suppliers  of  components  and  ma- 
terials and  to  many  other  endeavors. 

The  downgraders  of  American  shipping 
and  ShlpbuUdlng  are,  in  addition,  at  cross 
purposes  with  our  high-level  concern  over 
the  troublesome  balance  of  International 
payments— which  is  not  Improving.  By 
placing  more  reliance  on  foreign-flag  ship- 
ping and  foreign  shipyards,  the  presently 
unimproved  situation  would  only  be  fur- 
ther aggravated.  Every  dollar  of  a  ship- 
building contract  placed  with  a  foreign 
shipyard  U  or  would  be  a  total  loss  to  our 
balance  of  payments — there  is  no  recapture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carriage  of  50  per- 
cent (not  the  present  8  percent)  of  our 
nation's  steadily  expanding  trade  and  com- 
merce aboard  U.S.  flag  ships  would  result 
in  improving  the  balance  of  International 
payments  by  some  $2  billion  per  year— all 
on  the  plus  side. 

But,  how  is  It  then  that  this  evolution  of 
change  from  a  position  of  absolute  reliance 
on  our  own  ships  and  shipyards  to  only 
marginal  essentiality  has  come  to  pass? 
There  are  many  reasons.  Nevertheless,  to 
most  authorities,  the  overriding  cause  has 
been  the  lack  of  leadership  and  national  di- 
rection at  the  top.  Since  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  no  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  the  Issue  of  sea 
power  the  attention  the  public  Interest  war- 
rants. As  a  consequence,  our  navy  and  our 
merchant  marine  are  at  this  moment  faced 
with  a  high  degree  of  obsolescence. 

This  condition  is  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved effectively  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and/or  the  Congress  declares 
without  equivocation  that  this,  this,  and 
this  are  going  to  be  done  without  any  Ifs, 
ands  or  buts.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
we  be  headed  In  the  proper  direction  In 
terms  of  assuring  an  adequate  and  balanced 
sea  power  capability  "for  all  seasons." 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  begin  building 
ships  In  sufficient  numbers.  In  our  own  ship- 
yards, to  assure  that  the  arteries  of  sur- 
vival will  always  be  healthy  and  available. 
Such  a  Presidential  declaration  would  also 
end  the  bickering  and  buck-passing  which 
has  taken  place  for  too  many  years  among 
the  various  Federal  agencies — especially  as 
to  funds  for  shipbuilding — and  In  carrying 
out  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  that  statute — its  only 
weakness  through  the  years  has  been  the 
absence  of  sufficient  appropriations  to  Imple- 
ment Its  policies  and  objectives  which,  with 
very  Uttle  changes  are  as  appropriate  today 
as  they  were  30  years  ago.  The  Congress 
has  repeatedly  said  It  would  appropriate 
more  money  If  the  Administration  asks  for 
It — but  repeatedly  the  Administration  has 
found  reasons — mostly  of  a  short  range 
pennypinchlng  variety — not  to  ask  for  It. 

For  the  laymen.  It  Is  not  always  easy  to 
comprehend  the  scale  of  priorities  which 
governs  our  nation's  affairs.  Obviously,  na- 
tional defense  comes  first  and  apparently 
space  activities  follow  In  second  position. 
One  can  only  conclude,  from  all  usual  In- 
dicators,  that  merchant  marine  and  ship- 


building  matters   have   not  enjoyed   a  very 
high  ranking  for  many,  many  years. 

Even  within  top  programs  there  appears 
to  be  a  subdivision  of  priorities.  A  differ- 
entiation Is  made  between  projects  of  im- 
mediate strategic  or  military  interest  and 
those  which  though  ultimately  desirable  are 
not  straight-away  urgent  to  the  national 
Interest.  Capital  expenditures  in  the  latter 
category  are  subject  to  varying  degrees  of 
procrastination  and  vaclUation.  The  "block 
obsolescence"  of  the  naval  and  merchant 
fleets  Is  a  by-product  of  the  latter  category 
and  has  reached  present  proportions  because 
solutions  have  been  conveniently  postponed. 
As  to  the  this,  this,  and  this  which  might 
be  stipulated  to  Introduce  decision-making 
Into  the  present  state  of  Indecision,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  almost  self-evident; 
if  adopted,  they  would  provide  a  favorable 
climate  for  prudent  and  effective  solutions  to 
our  present,  serious  maritime  problems: 

Most  Importantly,  It  must  be  clearly 
stated  that  the  United  States  Is  determined, 
at  all  costs,  to  have  a  navy  and  a  merchant 
marine  second  to  none. 

For  all  the  world  to  hear.  It  must  be 
positively  asserted  that  no  budgetary  or 
other  considerations  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  maintaining  Its  position  as  the 
world's  leading  sea  power. 

It  should  be  understood  by  everyone  in  all 
comers  of  the  globe  that  oiu:  nation  is  re- 
solved to  surpass  the  presently  aggressive 
maritime  build-up  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the  United 
States  is  determined,  at  all  costs,  to  have 
more  than  8  percent  of  Its  total  trade  and 
commerce  and  more  than  4  percent  of  its 
strategic  Imports  carried  aboard  U.S.  flag 
shipping.  The  figure  of  30  percent  which 
has  often  been  mentioned  would  certainly 
seem  reasonable  In  both  connections. 

It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  all  of  the 
ships  our  country  needs,  both  naval  and 
maritime,  will  be  buUt  in  United  States 
shipyards  with  components  of  U.S.  manufac- 
ture and  origin. 

The  cost-savings  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction of  identical  or  near-identical  ships 
In  series  production  should  form  the  basis 
of  awarding  shipyard  contracts. 

The  policies  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  must  be  clearly  reaffirmed  and  un- 
hesitatingly Implemented.  The  provisions  to 
the  Act  should  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  aU  segments  of  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet. 
Including  Great  Lakes,  domestic  and  other 
operations  not  now  subsidized. 

The  real  purpose  of  maritime  subsidies — to 
offset  higher  labor  wages  and  standards  of 
living  between  the  U.S.  and  lower  foreign 
nations— must  be  clearly  defined.  Subsidy 
for  essential  maritime  needs  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  "bad  word"  as  It  Is  today  In 
many  official  quarters. 

The  Government  should  take  the  lead  In 
creating  an  environment  which  wUl  encour- 
age young  people  to  follow  shipbuilding  and 
maritime  activities  as  a  career  at  all  trade 
and  professional  levels. 

That  environment  should  also  Include  the 
structure  necessary  for  replacing  obsolete 
vessels  In  the  American  merchant  marine, 
but  at  the  same  time  Incorporate  the  means 
to  reduce  subsidy  costs  without  Jeopardy  to 
national  goals.  Incentives  for  efficient  ship 
performance  and  stable  shipyard  operations 
should  be  a  keystone  of  that  structure. 

In  concert  with  labor  and  management, 
the  Government  should  sponsor  research  and 
development  programs  In  depth  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  ship  operations, 
ship  construction,  shipyard  techniques,  and 
port  operations. 

The  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  the  back- 
ground, expertise  and  economic  potential 
which  our  country  has  acquired  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  oceangoing  vessels 
should  be  energetically  pursued. 

Ship  automation  should  be  treated  as  a 


stepping  stone  toward  greater  sea  lift  capa- 
bilities, and  the  resulting  economies  through 
reduction  of  crew  should  be  appUed  to  the 
construction  of  more  ships  to  enable  em- 
ployment for  displaced  and  additional  sea- 
going workers. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  however.  It  Is 
envisioned  that  ship  operators,  shipbuUders. 
ship  repairers,  labor  unions,  allied  sup- 
pliers— all  who  have  a  direct  or  remote  asso- 
ciation with  U.S.  sea  power — will  also  exert 
every  conceivable  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
yield  per  dollar  Invested  and  the  productiv- 
ity per  person  and  facility  will  greatly  im- 
prove. No  segment  of  the  sea  power  com- 
plex should  be  Immune  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  advanced  techniques, 
cost  reductions,  new  market  opportunities 
and  expanding  horizons.  The  Government 
alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  upgrade 
shipping  and  shipyards  on  the  totem  pole 
of  national,  industry  and  Individual  priori- 
ties— that  we  regard  shipbuilding  as  an  Im- 
portant element  of  national  security  as  well 
as  of  the  national  economy — and  finally  that 
we  gear  our  policies,  fiscal  support,  resources 
and  manpower  toward  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives.  If  we  do  these  things,  U.S. 
sea  power  wlU  always  reign  supreme — and 
that  Is  as  It  should — and  must — be. 


"WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  in  Miami  Beach,  a  dinner  was 
held  in  behalf  of  the  National  Parkinson 
Foundation.  In  company  with  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  had  the  high  honor  to  be  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  a 
highly  successful  affair,  partly  or  even 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Bob  Hope 
came  on  from  Hollywood  and  was  master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  wonderful  show 
which  followed  the  dinner.  Mr.  Hope  Is 
national  honorary  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foundation  and  for 
years  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  furthering  this  great  cause.  The 
foundation  was  launched  and  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  owes  its  continued 
being  to  Mrs.  Jeanne  Levey,  a  grand  lady 
who  is  doing  all  she  can,  which  means 
that  she  Is  doing  much,  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  those  who  are  suffering  from 
this  dreadful  malady  and  for  research 
Into  its  origins,  hopefully  locking  forward 
to  prevention  or  cure. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  be  there  be- 
cause it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  salute 
two  great  men  to  whom  all  of  us  in 
America  owe  so  much  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical research.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama,  and  the 
late  Representative  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  Their  outstanding  tal- 
ents, their  dedication,  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion in  medical  research  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  last  20 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  talk  I  made  at  Miami  Beach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  the  Action  Is 
(By  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett) 
In  a  world  of  sickness,  stupidity,  and  sor- 
row our  generation  has  much  to  be  proud 
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of.  Our  generation  ha«  achieved  more  Id 
the  battle  against  disease  than  l^ve  all  the 
generations  before  It. 

Sometimes  we  forget  how  mucfa  has  been 
done.  Think  about  It:  Malaria,  yellow  fever, 
fX)llo.  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  I  and  now 
measles.  Killers  all,  these  diseases  are  all 
but  a  memory.  The  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  tuberculosis.  Influenza  and  pneu- 
monia has  dropped  dramatically.  Advances 
In  Immunization,  treatment,  suigery,  proe- 
thesls  and  rehabilitation  have  increased  the 
average  American  life  span  by  150  percent 
over  the  last  60  years.  A  baby  bem  In  1900 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  47  y»ars.  That 
baby's  grandchild  born  in  1960  c^uld  expect 
a  life  time  of  a  full  70  years.  , 

And  these  achievements  are  but  the  be- 
ginning. The  years  ahead  will  see  major 
stepw  In  the  control  of  cancer,  stroke,  heart 
and  nervous  disease.  The  work  liow  under- 
way In  these  fields  will  be  continued  and 
enlarged.  The  federal  financial  contribution 
will  be  sustained  and  Increased,   i 

The  budget  request  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  In  1968  stands  at  ^1.2  billion, 
close  to  50  times  the  appropriation  for  1948 
which  was  $28  million  and  25001  times  the 
original  appropriation  In  1938  of  |460.000. 

Congressional  commitment  to  medical  re- 
search is  clear  and  unequivocal.  Tit  will  not 
welch  on  its  commitment.  1 

The  extent  of  this  commitment  has  been 
due  largely  to  two  men,  Senator  [Lister  Hill 
of  Alabama  and  the  late  Congressman  John 
Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island.  Thes^  two  men 
have  made  a  brilliant  record  in  «he  field  of 
health  legislation.  It  Is  my  privilage  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  Senator  HUl's  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Subcommitee  gf  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  |  know  the 
Intelligence,  the  determination  anfl  the  dedi- 
cation which  he  gives  to  the  propcteltion  that 
responsible  and  creative  medical  r^earch  will 
proceed  as  fast  as  It  Is  able.  i 

He  is  determined — as  is  the  ^ongress  I 
believe — to  see  that  valuable  and  responsible 
medical  research  will  never  be  }ialted  for 
lack  of  funds.  ; 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  his  invested 
the  American  taxpayers'  money'  wisely  in 
medical  research.  On  the  whola,  we  have 
obtained  full  value  on  the  doUaJ  from  our 
research  investment.  ] 

I  submit  further,  however,  thai  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administration  and  tae  medical 
profession  Itself  have  failed  to  taki  equal  in- 
terest in — or  to  give  equal  attentipn  to — the 
treatment  and  the  welfare  of  the  llndlvldual 
patient.  We  have  failed  to  make  ifuU  use  of 
our  new-found  medical  knowledga 

And  as  a  result,  we  are  cheating  ourselves. 
The  medical  treatment  provided  in^  our  coun- 
try is,  like  our  system  of  goveniment,  the 
best  in  the  world.  But,  and  agal^  like  our 
government,  it  is  not  good  enough. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  technology 
necessary  to  build  the  almost  miraculous 
artlflclal  heart  and  yet  testimony  presented 
to  the  Senate  last  week  revealed;  that  per- 
haps as  high  a  proportion  as  onejln  four  of 
all  laboratory  tests  performed  In  ihe  United 
States  are  faulty.  I 

All  too  often,  apparently,  blooc^  types  are 
znls-classified,  biopsies  mis-interpreted  and 
mls-dlagnosts  made.  Untrainett  careless 
technicians  operating  in  medical  laboratories 
with  inadequate  standards  and  controls  are 
endangering  our  lives  and  making  ia  mockery 
of  medical  care.  i 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  technology  to 
transplant  a  kidney  and  yet  infanta  and  post- 
operative patients  still  die  of  infections  con- 
tracted in  the  hospital.  These  arfe  prevent- 
able deaths  caused  by  lack  of  projier  sanita- 
tion. I 

Nuclear  medicine  makes  possible  astonish- 
ing feats  of  diagnosis  using  the  most  sophis- 
ticated techniques  and  equipment^  And  yet 
every  day  in  doctor's  offices  andl  hospitals 
across  the  country  we  are  exposed  t^  unneces- 


sary and  sometimes  excessive  amounts  of  X- 
rays. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  fluoroscopic 
exposure  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and 
should  not  exceed  10  roentgens  a  minute. 
And  yet,  a  survey  taken  right  here  in  Dade 
County  several  years  ago  showed  that  out  of 
189  fluoroscope  machines  tested,  113  were 
found  to  emit  more  than  the  permitted  10 
roentgens;  25  were  delivering  twice  that 
much.  Even  though  written  recommenda- 
tions for  eliminating  these  hazards  were 
left  with  the  owners  of  the  machines,  a 
check  made  a  year  after  the  survey  revealed 
that  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  machines 
had  been  corrected. 

Antiquated  machines  Improperly  shielded, 
non-professional  technicians  Improperly 
trained  are  responsible  for  this  easily  pre- 
ventable overexf>osvire. 

In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Hill-Burton  construction  program,  our  hos- 
pitals are  over  crowded.  Hospital  staffs  and 
nurses  are  under  paid.  In  too  many  cases 
the  quality  of  medical  attention  and  the  de- 
gree of  care  the  patient  receives  Is  directly 
related  to  the  wealth  of  the  patient. 

Five  years  ago,  10  days  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital would  have  cost  8560;  today  the  cost  Is 
»840.  Next  year  It  Is  expected  that  the  cost 
will  be  81,000.  This  is  for  standard  treat- 
ment after  a  standard  gall  bladder  opera- 
tion. The  cost  for  the  treatment  of  an  ex- 
pensive long-term  disease  such  as  Parkin- 
son's is  staggering. 

I  submit  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  the 
fault  of  the  medical  profession,  the  Admin- 
istration, and  yes,  the  Congress.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  1938  we  have  appropriated  almost  $10  bil- 
lion for  medical  research. 

Most  of  this  has  been  research  Into  the 
cavises  and  cures  of  diseases  and  not  Into  the 
care  and  treatment  of  patients. 

These  huge  appropriations  have  given  a 
tremendous  Impetus  to  scientific  research. 
TTie  federal  investment  haa  produced  Im- 
mense benefits  but  at  the  expense  of  making 
the  medical  profession  research  oriented. 
The  young  men.  the  best  brains,  the  most 
talented  doctors  Increasingly  turn  to  re- 
search. 

They  turn  to  the  laboratory  because  that  Is 
where  the  action  is.  And  the  patient  In  the 
hospital,  the  person  for  whom  all  this  re- 
search is  performed  sometimes  finds  himself 
taking  second  place  In  the  order  of  things. 

I  believe  that  too  often  this  Is  the  way  It 
is.  I  do  not  believe  It  needs  to  be  this  way. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  patient  in  medi- 
cine. The  finest  part  of  medicine  is  still  the 
treatment  of  the  patient.  The  physician  do- 
ing research  in  his  laboratory  Is  Important 
but  no  more  so  than  the  physician  in  the 
wards.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  lives  to  be 
saved  In  making  the  hospital  more  efficient, 
economical  and  comfortable,  In  making 
treatment  both  scientific  and  friendly.  We 
need  to  emphasize  that  each  case  Is  a  whole 
man  and  not  Just  a  collection  of  interesting 
symptoms. 

Happily,  more  and  more  thought  is  being 
given  to  this  problem.  This  year's  budget 
contains  funds  for  the  construction  of  re- 
gional heart,  cancer  and  stroke  centers  to 
pioneer  the  application  of  advances  in  these 
fields  to  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 
This  program  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  The  budget  also  contains  funds  to 
study  hospital  procedures,  to  Improve  and 
modernize  them,  to  make  them  more  efficient 
and  to  economize. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  main- 
tain our  research  effort  and  at  the  same  time, 
attract  and  train  talented  people  to  see  that 
the  patient  as  well  as  the  disease  receives 
the  best  of  possible  care. 

The  challenge  Is  In  the  ward  as  well  as  the 
laboratory. 
Let's  spread  the  action  around  a  bit. 


POLARIS  SUBMARINES 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  Polaris  submarine  authorized  by 
Congress,  the  UjS.S.  Will  Rogers,  was 
launched  recently.  The  occasion  seems 
appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polaris 
submarines,  a  virtually  invulnerable 
weapon  system. 

Any  would-be  aggressor  is  aware  that 
the  United  States,  with  the  addition  of 
the  U.S.S.  Will  Rogers,  now  possesses  41 
Polaris  submarines.  However,  he  does 
not  know  where  they  are. 

Each  submarine  is  equipped  with  16 
missiles  having  destructive  power  greater 
than  that  of  all  explosives  used  in 
World  War  H. 

The  combination  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  long-range  atomic  missiles 
makes  the  Polaris  submarines  not  only  a 
virtually  inviUnerable  weapon  system, 
but  also  a  highly  lethal  one. 

Nuclear  propulsion  enables  these  ships 
to  travel  enormous  distances  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  to  remain 
submerged  for  months  at  a  time.  The 
Polaris  submarines  are  completely  self- 
sustaining.  They  make  their  own  air 
and  water,  and  their  crews  maintain 
and  repair  all  equipment  on  board. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Utah  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  the 
Polaris  missiles,  which  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  any  aggressor. 

Utah  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Polaris 
missile  story.  The  solid-fuel  engine  for 
the  second  stage  of  the  Navy's  Polaris 
missile  is  produced  In  Utah,  at  the  Bac- 
chus plant  of  Hercules,  Inc. 

Utah's  involvement  in  the  missile 
story  extends  beyond  the  production  of 
the  Polaris.  Hercules  and  Thiokol,  at 
their  Utah  facilities,  are  conducting 
research  and  development  work  on  the 
Poseidon,  a  submarine-laimched  nuclear 
missile  with  greater  power  than  the 
Polaris. 

Thiokol,  at  Brigham  City,  Utah,  and 
Hercules  at  its  Bacchus  plant,  have 
teamed  up  for  the  first  stage  work  on 
the  Poseidon,  and  Hercules  is  conducting 
second  stage  research. 

Utah  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
vital  oflfensive  system. 

The  world's  first  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine,  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus,  was  put  to 
sea  a  dozen  years  ago.  That  same  year 
the  Navy  began  developing  a  ballistic 
missile  for  launching  from  a  nuclear 
submarine.  The  first  such  missile  was 
laimched  from  the  U.S.  George  Wash- 
ington on  July  20,  1960. 

Adm.  George  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said: 

When  the  George  Washington  first  put  to 
sea,  she  bore  with  her  the  hopes  and  prayen 
not  only  of  all  Navy  men,  but  also  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  were  placing  great  faith 
In  this  symbol  of  United  States  deterrent 
power.  Certainly  we  all  hoped  for  the  best, 
but  little  could  we  guess  what  Incredible 
success  would  be  achieved  by  this  first  of  a 
mighty  undersea  fleet  and  her  intrepid  sister 
ships.  Our  dreams  now  are  realities,  our 
faith  has  been  fulfilled. 

And  today  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Polaris  submarines  stand  ready  to  re- 
taliate against  any  aggressor  to  indeed 
assure  a  land  of  the  free. 
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POLITICS,  GOVERNOR  ROMNEY, 
AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  has  embarked  on 
his  maiden  voyage  across  the  coimtry, 
seeking  support  and  snifiBng  the  political 
winds.  Inevitably,  the  press  follows: 
and  inevitably,  the  Governor  is  viewing 
with  alarm  every  administration  pro- 
gram and  project  initiated  since  1964. 
This  Is  to  be  expected. 

What  is  unexpected  is  the  CJovernor's 
betrayal  of  a  tradition  of  bipartisanship 
In  foreign  policy  that  is  the  legacy  of 
that  great  statesman  from  Michigan — 
the  late  Arthur  Vandenburg. 

Last  Tuesday,  for  example,  the  Gov- 
ernor charged  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration had  somehow  resorted  to 
"political  expediency"  in  dealing  with 
the  Vietnam  situation  and  that  this 
"political  expediency"  had  got  the  Na- 
tion into  trouble  not  only  in  Vietnam, 
but  at  home  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge. 

It  would  be  very  serious,  indeed,  if  the 
statement  itself  were  not  so  ripe  for 
political  parody. 

Consider  the  facts:  the  Governor  made 
his  statement  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and 
was  questioned  closely  by  the  press  for 
more  details.  What  transpired  was  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  from  which  I  quote: 

.  .  .  Gov.  George  Romney  charged  Tuesday 
that  a  resort  to  "political  expediency"  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  got  the  nation 
Into  trouble  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  refused,  however,  to  g;ive  an  example 
of  the  President's  alleged  expediency  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  to  document  his  accusa- 
tion in  any  other  way. 

"Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  what  you 
mean?"  a  reporter  asked  Mr.  Romney  at  a 
news  conference  at  the  Bannock  Hotel  here. 

"No.  I  will  not,"  he  replied. 

"Why?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"Because  I  choose  not  to." 

"Are  you  Just  going  to  make  a  charge  like 
that  and  not  substantiate  it  at  all?"  the  re- 
porter persisted. 

"For  the  moment,  yes,"  Mr.  Romney 
replied. 

This  exchange  all  but  ended  a  half-hotir 
of  sparring  between  the  Governor  and  re- 
porters on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

The  questioning  was  based  originally  on  his 
declaration  that  the  Republican  party  was 
not  locked  in  on  Vietnam,  "has  not  exhausted 
its  options  and  is  free  to  take  a  fresh  ap- 
proach." 

Asked  If  he  meant  that  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration would  not  be  obliged  to  back 
all  the  Vietnam  commitments  made  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  he  replied  that  no  one  knew 
all  those  commitments  and  that  there  had 
been  "a  good  deal  of  shifting  by  the  Admin- 
istration," anyway. 

Yes,  this  is  the  stuff  parodies  are  made 
of.  But  I  am  not  amused.  I  am  sad — 
sad  that  partisan  politics  has  already  be- 
gun to  intrude  in  our  vital  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  affairs. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  is- 
sues involved  in  Vietnam  deserve  the 
most  serious  discussion  and  study. 

I  think  we  would  agree  further  that 
what  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  is  far  too 
Important  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world  to  become  nourishment  for  po- 


litical ambitions.  We  must  resist  blatant 
political  campaigning  on  an  issue  that 
involves  the  security  of  the  American 
people  and  the  lives  of  its  fighting  men. 
The  American  people  are  anxious  to 
hear  their  political  candidates  discuss 
the  issues  of  the  day.  But  all  of  us  will 
reject  partisanship  when  the  issues  be- 
ing discussed  may  well  involve  the  peace 
and  security  of  us  all. 


EPIDEMIC  IN  SOUTH  OF 
MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  noted  an  account  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  of  a  serious  epidemic 
in  the  south  of  mainland  China.  Ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  epidemic  is  one 
which  is  extremely  damaging  to  the 
health  and  difBcult  to  control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  here  Is 
an  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  Government 
In  cooperation  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  offer  to  assist  the  Chi- 
nese people  in  meeting  the  threat  of  this 
epidemic.  I  think  joint  endeavors  in 
meeting  disasters  of  this  kind  Is  the  way 
one  goes  about  building  conditions  which 
will  promote  peace. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Friday,  Mar.  3, 

1967] 
China  Acknowledges  Seriotts  Epidemic  in 

South — Oiticials  in  Washington  Study 

Reports  of  Meningitis  in  Poub  Provinces 
(By   Hedrlck   Smith) 

Washington,  March  2. — Communist  China 
has  acknowledged  a  serious  epidemic  In 
some  of  its  southern  provinces. 

For  more  than  six  weeks,  unconfljined 
reports  of  epidemic  meningitis  have  reached 
Hong  Kong.  In  a  recent  provincial  broad- 
cast, the  regime  confirmed  these  reports  by 
appealing  to  public  health  units  to  go  Into 
rural  areas  to  "take  precautions  against  epi- 
demic diseases." 

Some  United  States  officials  said  they  be- 
lieved it  was  the  first  time  In  more  than 
a  decade  that  the  regime  had  acknowledged 
an  epidemic,  even  Indirectly. 

Travelers  reaching  Hong  Kong  have  re- 
ported some  deaths  and  talked  of  seeing 
people  collapse  on  the  streets  of  Canton  and 
other  cities  of  Kwangtung  Province,  appar- 
ently as  a  result  of  meningitis  attacks,  of- 
ficials said. 

American  specialists  on  China  said  they 
were  unable  to  make  any  realistic  estimate 
of  the  number  of  deaths  or  the  extent  of  the 
epidemic  except  that  it  had  been  reported 
in  four  large  provinces — ^Klangsl,  Kwang- 
tung, Hunan,  and  Kwangsl. 

Analysts  In  the  Government  speculated 
that  meningitis,  an  often  fatal  disease  that 
Is  passed  from  person  to  person  has  been 
spread  by  the  mass  movement  of  thousands 
of  Red  Guards  throughout  China.  The  Red 
Guards  are  the  militant  Maoist  youth  move- 
ment formed  to  promote  the  alms  of  the 
cultural  Revolution,  the  name  given  to  Mao 
Tsetung's  campaign  to  Introduce  a  more 
austere  type  of  Communism.  The  first  mass 
movement  of  Red  Guards  was  reported  last 
summer. 

Apparently  as  a  result  of  food  shortages 
and  health  problems,  such  landmarks  as 
Chlngkanshan,  Chairman  Mao's  mountain 
stronghold  decades  ago,  are  reported  to  have 


been  put  off  limits  to  the  Red  Guards.    It  Is 
in  Klangsl  Province. 

The  broadcast  acknowledging  epidemics 
in  South  China  originated  in  Nannlng,  cai>l- 
tal  of  Kwangsl  Province,  about  200  miles 
northeast  of  Hanoi. 

On  Feb.  13,  the  Maoist  General  Headquar- 
ters for  the  Revolutionary  Seizure  of  Power 
broadcast  an  exhortation  that  Included  a 
paragraph  translated  by  radio  monitors 
abroad  as  follows: 

"Public  health  departments  should  quickly 
organize  medical  personnel  to  go  deep  into 
the  rural  areas  and  serve  wholeheartedly  the 
broad  masses  of  poor  and  lower-middle 
peasants  and  other  working  masses.  To  take 
precautions  against  epidemic  encephalitis 
and  other  epidemic  diseases." 

Experts  said  that  the  colloquial  Chinese 
words  for  encephalitis  and  meningitis  were 
were  roughly  translatable  as  "brain  fever." 
They  are  almost  Interchangeable.  But  the 
experts  said  that  it  appeared  that  the  broad- 
cast referred  to  meningitis  rather  than 
encephalitis. 

A  spokesman  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  explained  that  meningitis  was  a  bac- 
terial disease  that  Inflames  the  membrane 
coverings  of  the  spine  and  brain.  He  de- 
scribed encephalitis  as  a  virus  disease,  car- 
ried by  mosquitoes.  It  enters  the  blood- 
stream, infecting  and  inflaming  the  brain 
and  nervous  system. 

Other  broadcasts  from  Shanghai  and  Can- 
ton have  called  for  vigorous  sanitation  cam- 
paigns to  combat  the  "season  of  spring  win- 
ter Infectious  disease"  and  for  Intensified 
water  purification  efforts,  without  referring 
to  meningitis  or  to  epidemic  conditions. 

The  picture  of  everyday  life  that  emerges 
from  the  Nannlng  broadcast  and  others  is  one 
of  severe  local  administrative  disorder.  The 
Maoist  forces  In  Nannlng  condemned  officials 
for  distributing  grain  reserves  and  seeds, 
slaughtering  draft  animals,  sabotaging  the 
economy  and  taking  advantage  of  the  "spon- 
taneous capitalist  tendency  of  some  back- 
ward peasants."  The  officials  were  not 
named  In  the  broadcast. 

A  similar  broadcast  from  Nanchang,  capi- 
tal of  Klang-si,  on  Feb.  8.  presented  a  picture 
of  even  more  chaotic  conditions.  An  urgent 
directive  from  Maoist  forces  sharply  de- 
nounced such  Ulegal  activities  as  peddling 
ration  coupons,  fake  medicines  and  objects 
that  Inspire  superstition. 

Another  broadcast  from  Isingtao,  south  of 
Peking,  on  Feb.  12,  told  revolutionary  rebel 
organizations  to  stop  buying  furniture, 
transportation  facilities,  loudspeakers,  print- 
ing machines,  recording  machines,  type- 
writers, radios  and  cameras.  "We  should 
raise  our  vigilance  to  prevent  the  bad  people 
from  taking  advantage  and  engaging  in  em- 
bezzlement and  theft,  and  destroying  state 
proi>ertles,"  the  broadcast  warned. 


COMMENT  ON  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S MESSAGE  ON  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  report  a  generally  favorable 
reaction  to  President  Johnson's  message 
on  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  believe  that 
the  President's  proposals  are  a  soimd  and 
sensible  means  for  creating  the  kind  of 
progress  that  we  all  want  for  the  Dis- 
trict. I  was  particularly  delighted  to 
note  that  in  Its  editorial  on  the  message, 
the  Washington  Post  commented  that 
President  Johnson  "has  done  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  bring  modem, 
democratic  city  government  to  Wash- 
ington." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb 
Message  on  thk  Capitai. 
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Reforming  Washington's  city 
Is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  a 
of  politics,  because  no  six  of  Its 
ever  been  able  to  agree  on  any 
of  action.     Some  urge  Immediate 
tlon  of  the  city  government 
tually  to  home  rule.    Others 
rule,  but  think  that  the  city  ou 
represented  In  Congress.    Still 
Congressmen,  see  nothing  wrong 
Ington  but  the  crime  rate. 

In  his   Message   on   the   Nation' 
President  Johnson  has  done  his  ' 
oncUe  these  warring  reforms.     lU 
to  move  on  several  projects  at  onc^ 
hope  of  achieving  general  support, 
dent  proposes  some  reorganization, 
resentatlon    in    Congress,    and 
legislation. 

The   most   Immediate 
talned  In  the  Message  Is  the  abolitjo 
three-man  Board  of  District 
Replacing  them  with  one 
a  Council  will  give  a  unity  and 
the  District  Government  that  It 
lacked.     It  will  end  the  use  of 
cers  to  govern   a  large  civilian 
this  violation  of  American  tradltlo^ 
particularly  damaging  because  It 
brigadier    general    in    charge    of 
urban  renewal  and  freeway 
grams. 

The  Message  does  not  make  cleai 
ner  in  which  the  Council  Is  to 
Presumably  the  President  will 
Councllmen  but  It  would  be 
public  interest  If  he  were  to  appoli^t 
the    basis    of    advisory    elections 
throughout  the  city. 

The    largest    hole    In    the 
silence  on  the  School  Board 
Judges    have    not    done    a 
over   the  years.   In   making   thesr 
ments:  the  law  urgently  needs  to 
If  we  cannot  have  an  elected  Boan  I 
Commissioner  ought  to  appoint 
the  present  practice,  the  Federal 
all  of  the  authority  and  none  of 
slblllty. 

As  for  the  farrago  of  overlapping 
ent  agencies  Involved  In  the  cltv 
ment,  the  President  only  hints 
later.     But   It   Is    Important    for 
House  to  understand  that  the 
of   its    new   Commissioner    depends 
upon   a   general   consolidation  of 
powers  now  scattered  through 
ens  of  agencies. 

The  concept  of  the  elected 
egate  to  Congress  would  not  be  a 
mixed  blessing.    Although  the 
become  inevitably  the  chief 
in  the  city,  he  would  have  no 
running  It.    But  despite  this  dang^ 
gate  bin  deserves  support.     It 
beginning  of  genuine  local  politic^ 
Ington;  the  city  is  better  off  voting 
thing  than  voting  for  nothing 

The  Constitutional  amendment 
city  full  representation  In 
other  matter.     It   would   be   as 
push  through  Congress  as  home 
and.   of   the   two.   home   rule 
greater  benefits. 

The   Message   Is   the  work  of 
who  has  done  more  than  any  of 
sors  to  bring  modern,  democratic 
ment  to  Washington.     If  only  Itji 
mediate  aims  can  be  reached,  the 
endowed  this  year  with  a  far  i 
goveriunent  and  next  year  Its 
be  voting  for  at  least  one  local 
final    destination    remains,    of 
home  rule  and  the  President  r 
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support  of  it.  But  the  campaign  for  home 
rule  has  been  going  on  for  decades  without 
achieving  any  result.  The  President  now 
proposes  to  make  a  small  beginning,  but  a 
solid  and  tangible  one  from  which  larger 
gains  can  later  be  reached. 
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TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  Americans  never  fought 
better  than  they  fought  in  Texas  in  their 
revolution  of  1835-1836. 

Their  battle — which  began  as  a  con- 
test to  secure  their  natural  rights,  and 
which  ended  in  a  victorious  effort  for 
their  freedom  from  Mexican  rule — was 
keynoted  at  San  Antonio  in  the  imfUnch- 
ing  stand  of  men  committed  to  the  su- 
preme goal:  securing  recognition  of  the 
essential  autonomy  of  human  lives.  The 
memory  of  their  stand  at  the  Alamo  will 
continue  to  inspire  men  as  long  as  liberty 
is  cherished. 

One  himdred  and  thirty-one  years  ago 
yesterday,  March  2,  1836,  at  Washing- 
ton-on-the-Brazos,  Tex.,  the  Texas  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed, 
thereby  officially  severing  all  direct 
political  ties  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Four  days  after  this  historic  event, 
upon  the  dawn  of  March  6,  1836,  Santa 
Anna's  numerically  superior  forces  at- 
tacked the  beleaguered  army  of  the 
Alamo  and  took  the  fort  after  three  as- 
saults. The  men  of  the  Alamo  died 
under  the  impression  that  they  were 
fighting  for  their  rights  as  citizens  of 
Mexico,  under  the  Constitution  of  1824. 
They  were  not  aware  that  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  had  been  signed  and 
that  their  battle  would  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  complete  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  which 
would  flourish  for  nearly  a  decade  before 
becoming  a  State  within  the  United 
States. 

In  recognition  of  Texas  Independence 
Day,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  today  the  text  of  a 
letter  sent  by  Col.  William  Barret  Travis, 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Alamo, 
addressed  "to  the  people  of  Texas  and 
all  Americans  in  the  world."  Travis' 
letter  is  a  sublime  plea,  sent  by  and  on 
behalf  of  men  who  would  prefer  and  who 
would  receive  death  rather  than  face 
retreat  in  a  cause  which  was  just. 

Fighting  had  commenced  on  October  2, 
1835,  in  response  to  Santa  Anna's  at- 
tempts to  disarm  the  people  of  Texas. 
The  soldiers  of  Mexico  had  been  driven 
back  to  San  Antonio,  and  Stephen  F. 
Austin  was  called  upon  to  take  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  the  people  in  order 
to  beseige  the  city.  The  army  of  less 
than  500  citizen-soldiers  took  the  city 
after  5  days  of  fighting,  sending  the  Mex- 
ican army  under  Cos  back  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  battle  had  been  a  difficult  one.  and 
a  city  so  hard  to  win  was  thought  too 
Important  to  give  up.  So  it  was  that 
Travis  and  his  men  barricaded  them- 
selves at  the  Alamo  in  order  to  defend 
San  Antonio. 

From  there  Aavis  sent  pleas  for  as- 
sistance to  local  leaders,  the  people  of 


Texas,  and  "to  all  Americsms  in  the 
world."  In  language  both  forceful  and 
dramatic,  Travis  expressed  the  intention 
of  the  men  of  the  Alamo  to  remain  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  in  order 
to  achieve  victory. 

That  they  were  slaughtered  is  tragic; 
that  they  remained  was  historically  im- 
portant, for  it  allowed  their  countrymen 
a  few  more  days  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
advancing  army  under  Santa  Anna. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Colonel  Travis'  letter 
of  February  24, 1836. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMANDANCT  OF  THE  ALAMO-BEJAR, 

Feby.  24, 1836. 
To  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  Americans  in 
the  world — ■ 
Fellow  citizens  and  compatriots — 
I  am  besieged,  by  a  thousand  or  more  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna — I  have 
sustained  a  continual  Bombardment  &  can- 
nonade for  24  hours  &  have  not  lost  a  man— 
The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  if  the  fort  U  taken— I  have  an- 
swered the  demand  with  a  cannon  shot,  & 
our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from  the  walls— 
/  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat.  Then, 
I  call  on  you  In  the  name  of  Liberty,  of 
patriotism  &  everything  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can character,  to  come  to  our  aid,  with  all 
dispatch — The  enemy  is  receiving  reinforce- 
ments dally  &  will  no  doubt  Increase  to  three 
or  four  thousands  in  foiir  or  five  days.  If 
this  call  is  neglected.  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible  &  die  like 
a  soldier  who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to 
his  own  honor  &  that  of  his  country- 
Victory  or  Death. 

William  Barret  Travis, 

Lt.  Col.  comdt. 
P.S.  The  Lord  Is  on  our  side — When  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight  we  had  not  three 
bushels  of  com — We  have  since  found  In 
deserted  houses  80  or  90  bushels  and  got  Into 
the  walls  20  or  30  head  of  Beeves, 

Travis. 

(Note  in  pencil:)  Since  the  above  was 
writ (t)  en  I  heard  a  very  heavy  Cannonade 
during  the  whole  day  think  there  must  have 
been  an  attack  made  upon  the  Alamo.  We 
were  short  of  Amunltion  when  I  left.  Hiury 
on  all  the  men  you  can  In  haste 

When  I  left  there  was  but  150  &  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die.  Tomorrow  I  leave  for 
Bejar  with  what  men  I  can  raise  ...  we 
will  .  .  .  (some  words  111.)  at  all  events . 

Col.  Almonte  is  there  .  .  .  the  troops  are 
under  the  Command  of  Gen.  Selsma 

Albert  Martin. 

(Note  In  Ink:)  N.  B.  I  hope  that  Every  one 
will  Randeves  at  Gonzales  as  soon  poseble  as 
the  Brave  Soldiers  are  suffering  do  not 
neglect  the  powder  Is  very  scarce  and  should 
not  be  delad  one  moment 

L.  Smither. 

(Addressed)  To:  The  People  of  Texas  and 
All  Americans 

Send  this  to  San  Felipe  by  Express  night 
&  day 

(NOTE. — Copied  from  the  original  now  on 
display  In  the  Texas  State  Library,  Archives 
and  Library  Building,  Austin.) 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  autocratic  actions  of  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in 
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continuing  to  push  the  subsidized  inte- 
gration of  American  public  schools  are 
raising  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  as  to  just  exactly  what  can 
be  meant  by  Federal  control,  exercised 
through  Federal  aid.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  power  of  Federal  funds  is  being 
arbitrarily  used  to  enforce  integration 
without  regard  to  the  resulting  loss  in 
orderly  and  efficient  advancement  of 
education  in  the  school  systems  of  the 

Nation.  ,      ^  , 

The  matter  is  further  explored  in  a 
column  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  the 
February  28  edition  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.C.,  "An  Era  of  Righteous- 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Era  of  Righteousness 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Maybe  an  "era  of  righteousness"  has  been 
inaugurated.  Unfortimately,  the  limelight 
has  been  mistakenly  focused  on  subsidies 
given  to  private  organizations  to  protect  na- 
tional security.  Very  little  Is  known  by  the 
public,  however,  about  the  huge  subsidies 
that  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  protect  the  security  of  poUtlcal 
parties  and  officeholders. 

The  sums  Involved  In  the  cases  that  have 
recently  been  In  the  headlines  are  trivial 
m  comparison  with  the  billions  of  doUars 
that  are  flowing  from  the  federal  government 
to  the  states  and  cities,  with  no  "watchdog 
committee"  to  tell  the  public  who  Is  getting 
the  money  and  who  Is  really  benefiting  from 

There  are,  of  course,  some  cries  of  suspicion 
being  voiced  that  federal  money  is  being  im- 
properly used  to  control  the  whole  system  of 
education  in  America,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  states  alone. 
Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  D-Fla.,  has  urged 
that  there  be  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  prevent  federal  con- 
trol of  public  schools.  It  would  declare  that 
the  right  of  each  state  to  determine  the  sub- 
jects taught,  the  kind  of  educational  facil- 
ities, and  the  qualifications  of  personnel 
could  not  be  abridged,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  federal  government.  This  proposal  Is 
being  sponsored  also  by  Senators  George 
Smathers,  D-Fla.  and  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
D-N.C,  and  Rep.  Robert  Slkes,  D-Fla. 

But  even  a  declaration  through  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  not  Interfere  in  the  edu- 
cational processes  would  hardly  be 
adequate.  For  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  today  insists  that  It 
doesn't  use  Its  power  to  Intervene  In  the 
slightest  in  the  handling  of  education  by 
states,  counties  and  cities.  It  maintains 
that  It  furnishes  only  "advice"  and  is  con- 
cerned that  federal  fimds  shall  not  be  given 
to  those  school  boards  which  apparently  are 
engaged  In  contravening  the  broad  wishes 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  real  crux  of  the  whole  problem  Is  the 
right  of  federal  officials  to  withhold  public 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  and  to  do  so 
for  whatever  reasons  the  departments  them- 
selves may  devise.  The  new  constitutional 
amendment  might  not  effectively  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  federal  of- 
ficials In  disbursing  funds  to  school  systems. 
For  some  time  there  have  been  members  of 
Congress  who  urge  that  the  business  and 
professional  affiliations  of  members  of  both 
houses  should  be  disclosed.  Codes  of  ethics 
have  been  proposed,  but  no  machinery  for 
pursuing  any  violations  Is  mandatory.    This 


is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  poUtlcal  nature  of 
Congress  itself  and  the  unwUUngness  of  the 
leadership  of  a  party  to  punish  its  own  mem- 
bers unless,  to  be  sure,  some  flagrant  cases 
are  publicly  exposed. 

Plenty  of  federal  money,  moreover.  Is  go- 
ing into  projects  in  different  parts  of  the 
covmtry  which  are  politically  beneficial  to 
senators  and  representatives  of  those  same 
states.  But  there  has  never  been  any  paral- 
lel to  the  present-day  use  of  federal  funds  to 
control  the  action  of  states,  counties  and 
cities.  The  federal  government  has  assumed 
the  right  to  withhold  public  money  and  use 
its  own  Judgment  or  discretion  without  dis- 
closing the  real  motives  for  denial  of  the 
money. 

Pressure  by  the  federal  government  to 
change  a  curriculum  in  public  schools  or  to 
select  teachers  and  even  students  now  Is  be- 
ing exerted  here  as  If  it  were  an  accepted  fed- 
eral function.  Thus  far,  there  has  been  no 
constitutional  challenge  presented  to  put  an 
end  to  what  is  plainly  a  usurpation  of  power. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished   business    be    laid    before    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  manager  of  the  pending  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  there  be  an  allocation 
of  2  hours  on  the  Hruska  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the 
proponent  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HRUSKA] ;  and  that  2  hours  of  de- 
bate be  allowed  on  the  bill,  the  time  on 
the  bill  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
or  whomever  they  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  other  amendments  will  be 
disposed  of  today.  If  we  do  not  finish 
their  consideration  I  shall  make  anoth- 
er appropriate  request  later.  So  i>end- 
ing  the  disposition  of  all  other  amend- 


ments today,  on  Monday,  the  Hruska 
amendment  will  be  subject  to  a  2-hour 
limitation  with  an  additional  2-hour 
time  limitation  allocated  on  the  bill. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  this  is  Friday,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  how  long 
we  will  be  here  today.  Does .  the  ma- 
jority leader  think  we  will  be  here  until 
5  or  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  we 
could  remain  in  session  until  we  finish 
all  of  the  amendments  excepting  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
I  further  hope  that  these  amendments 
will  be  disposed  of  in  advance  of  5  or  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.    McGEE.      Would    the    majority 
leader  venture  a  further  opinion  as  to 
when  we  might  start  rollcall  votes  on 
the  amendments  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  I  knew,  but 
I  would  imagine  very  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wish  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  super- 
sede the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement,  subsequently  reduced 
to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  March 
6,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
agreement  on  the  same  bill,  that  debate  on 
the  so-called  Hruska  amendment  affecting 
title  V  of  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  someone  designated 
by  them:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo 
tlon,  or  appeal. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

amendment    no.    33 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  33  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  cle^k  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  PreslAent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispehsed  with, 
and  that  I  may  be  permitted'  to  explain 

it-  _J 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICE^.    Without 

objection,    it    is   so   ordered)    and   the 

amendment  will  be  printed  in  |the  Record 

at  this  point. 

The  amendment  No.  33  submitted  by 
Mr.  Metcalf,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  strike  out  lines  ^  to  13,  In- 
clvislve,  and  Insert  In  lieu  therfcof  the  fol- 
lowing :  I 

"(d)  (1)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates 
ot  compensation  of  employees  oil  the  Senate, 
contained  In  the  Legislative  A|>proprlatlon 
Acf,  1956,  as  amended  (2  U.S.Cj  72a^la),  U 
anjended  by  striking  out  all  ofl  the  second 
sentence  thereof  following  the  Iwords  'First 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1947,'  and 
all  of  the  third  sentence  thereof  J  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'the  basic 
compensation  of  any  employee  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senatfe  (Including 
the  majority  and  minority  poUcsj  committees 
and  the  majority  and  minority  conference 
of  the  Senate,  but  excluding  thi  Committee 
on  Appropriations),  or  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  the  expenses  at  which  are 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  oi  the  Senate, 
whose  basic  compensation  may  b«  fixed  under 
such  provisions  at  a  rate  of  $8,000  per  annxmi, 
may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $8,520, 
except  that  the  basic  compensation  of  two 
such  employees  may  be  fixed  ai  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  $9,420  per  annum,  apd  the  basic 
compensation  of  four  such  em|Dloyees  may 
be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  pt  $9,060  per 
annum.  The  basic  compensation  of  any 
employee  of  the  Committee  oi^  Appropria- 
tions whose  basic  compensation  >nay  be  fixed 
at  a  rate  of  $8,000  per  annum  i  under  such 
provisions  may  be  fixed  at  a  irate  not  in 
excess  of  $8,520  per  annum,  exctpt  that  the 
basic  compensation  of  two  sucfi  employees 
may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $9,420 
per  annvim.  and  the  basic  comt)enBatlon  of 
sixteen  such  employees  may  bi  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $9,060  per  annum.' 

"(2)  The  paragraph  Unpoelni  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  'Senate'  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
60a  note) ,  Is  amended  by  strlklnk  out  '$8,880" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$£1420,'  and  by 
striking  out  '$24,460'  and  Inse^lng  In  Ueu 
thereof   $25,890'." 

On  page  125.  Une  6,  after  "IV,"  Insert 
"section  301(d),". 

On  page  125,  line  8,  alter  rm"  Insert 
"(except  section  301(d)   thereof)". 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  bring  the  annual  sal- 
aries of  the  professional  st^s  on  Sen- 
ate committees  up  to  parltyj  with  those 
of  other  Government  empuoyees  who 
perform  comparable  service^,  as  well  as 
parity  with  the  other  body.j 

This  is  not  an  open-end  Oroposal.  It 
Is  a  modification,  with  limlti  of  existing 
law.  The  amendment  would  Increase 
present  limitation  as  to  specific  numbers 
of  persons  and  as  to  specific  palaries  and 
would  exempt  from  those  liitiitations,  as 
does  existing  statute,  the  number  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers who  may  receive  the  ^ext-to-the- 
top  salary. 


The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  makes  significant  and  necessary 
improvements  in  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion available  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Among  these  suggested  improvements  is 
an  increase  In  the  nimiber  of  profes- 
sional staff  members  authorized  each 
standing  committee  of  each  House.  My 
amendment  would  improve  the  act  fur- 
ther by  insuring  that  the  Senate  Is 
equally  able  to  attract  and  hold  com- 
petent staff. 

At  present,  professional  staff  members 
of  House  committees  may  be  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  than  are  those  of  Senate 
committees.  The  disparity  ranges  from 
$1,430  to  $3,600  annually.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  34  persons  employed  by  House 
committees  were  receiving  annual  com- 
pensation of  $25,890. 

Further,  a  GS-18  employee  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $25,890,  while  the  highest  paid  staff 
member  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  paid  $24,460  annually  and 
only  one  professional  staff  person  on 
each  committee  may  receive  such  salary. 
Under  present  law,  two  members  of  a 
Senate  committee  staff  may  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $23,244  and  three  others 
may  receive  no  more  than  $22,230. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that, 
at  the  committee's  option,  two  profes- 
sional staff  members  may  be  paid 
$25,890,  the  same  salary  as  is  paid  a 
GS-18  employee  In  the  executive  branch, 
instead  of  the  present  limitation  of  one 
at  $24,460.  It  provides  that  four  profes- 
sional staff  members  may  receive  $25,103 
Instead  of  the  $23,244  permitted  to  only 
two  at  the  present  time.  It  provides 
that  three  staff  members  may  be  paid 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $23,583  Instead  of 
the  present  $22,230  permitted  three 
members,  presuming  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  Increase  in  staff  provided  In  sec- 
tion 105(b)  and  301  of  S.  355. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  comparing 
existing  rates  and  contemplated  in- 
creases of  Senate  Committee  staff  sal- 


aries with  rates  of  GS-18  and  GS-17— 
steps  4  and  2 — and  staff  of  House 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1 


Number  of  positions  allowed  each 
standing  committee  under  present  law 


House  o(  Representatives:  10. 
Senate: 

1  at 

2  at 

3  at 

4  at 


Maximum 
salary 
allowed 

staff 
members 


$25,890 

24,460 
23,244 
22,230 
10,478 


Senate  gross  annual  compen- 
sation proposed  in  Metcalf 
amendment 


2  at  $25,890. 
4  at  $25,103. 

3  at  $23,583. 


GS  gross  annua]  com- 
pensation 


OS-18,  $25,890. 
GS-17  (step  4), 

$25,040. 
OS-17  (step  2), 

$23,520. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tlwee  more  tables,  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
which  show  the  maximum  increase  pos- 
sible, assunUng  that  every  chairman  of 
every  committee  actually  increases  the 
salaries  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  still  up  to 
the  Indivldusd  committee  to  determine 
the  salaries  to  be  paid  its  staff  members 
within  this  celling.  Very  probably  the 
increase  will  not  be  in  the  absolute 
amount  that  is  shown  in  my  table. 

Assuming  that  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison a  committee  is  paying  nine  peo- 
ple on  the  staff  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  allowable  and  would  continue  to 
do  so  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  tables  itemize  salary  levels  as  con- 
tained in  S.  355  and  the  maxlmimi  ad- 
ditional cost  of  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  2. — Certain  standing  commiUee  compensation  limitations  {other  than  Approprior 

tiona  Committee) 


S.  355— sec.  105(b)  and  sec.  301* 

Metcalf  amendment 

Metcalf  amendment  cost 

Number  of 
positions 

Gross  per 
annum 

Cost 

Number  of  positions 

Gross  per 
annum 

Cost 

Number 

Amount 

1  at 

$24,460 
23,244 

22,230 
22,230 

$■24,460 
69,732 

66,690 
44,400 

2at 

$25,890 
25,103 

$51,780 
100,412 

On  6  positions. 

3(1«)  at 

4at 

Sat 

6  positions  cost — 

152, 192 
70,749 

$14,553 

2*  at 

3»' 

9  positions  cost 

On  9  positions. 

205, 342 

222,941 

17.599 

Certain  compensation  limitations — Appropriations  Committee 


Present 


Number  of  positions 


lat.. 
17  at. 


Total  Cost. 


Rate 


$24,460 
23,244 


Cost 


$24,460 
395,159 


419.619 


Metcalf  amendment 


Number  of  positions 


2  at.. 
16  at. 


Total  cost.. 

Metcalf  amendment  cost. 


Rate 


$25,890 
25,103 


Cost 


$61,780 
401,648 


453,428 
33,909 
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gaximuTn  cost  table  (calculated  for  all  af- 
fected committees  staffed  and  funded 
similarly  to  standing  committees) 


15  standing  committees  (in- 
cluding Small  Business) 

J  Joint  committees  '  (Atomic, 
Economic,  Printing) 

4  other  committees  >  (Aging, 
Standards  and  Conduct, 
policy  committees)... 


Subtotal. 

Appropriations  Committee 
(18  positions) 


Total.. 


6-position 
basis 


$232,848 
43,659 

58,212 


3S4.719 
33,909 


9-positian 
basis 


$281,684 
52,797 

70,396 


404,777 
33,909 


438,686 


1  Does  not  include  organization  of  Congress,  expiring 
June  30, 1967,  and  Federal  expenditures. 
I  Does  not  Include  conference  committees. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  placed  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
committee  staff  members  who  may  be 
paid  at  the  top  rate,  my  amendment 
would  continue  to  limit  Senate  commit- 
tee staff  except  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  two  at  the  top,  four  at  the 
second,  and  three  at  the  third  level  of 
each  standing  committee.  Salaries  are 
fixed  to  conform  to  basic  Senate  rates 
but  are  comparable  at  the  top  to  GS-18, 
then  to  GS-17,  step  4  and  then  to  GS-17, 
step  2.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
would  be  allowed  16  staff  members  at 
$25,103  each  and  two  staff  members  at 
$25,890. 

My  amendment  would  make  no 
changes  In  the  salaries  of  clerical  assist- 
ants. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  Is  an  au- 
thorizing piece  of  legislation.  There 
would  have  to  be  an  appropriation  and 
committee  chairmen  would  have  to  de- 
dde  the  salaries  they  would  pay.  They 
would  have  to  go  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  In  the  regu- 
lar order  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
creases which  would  be  authorized  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  all  during  the  hearings 
before  the  joint  committee,  we  were  ad- 
monished that  the  great  need  In  the 
Senate,  and  the  great  need  in  the  other 
body,  was  to  Increase  the  quality  of  the 
staffs,  that  the  Increased  business  of  the 
Government  was  such  that  we  needed  to 
have  not  bigger  staffs,  but  better  staffs. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  in  his  testimony. 
went  to  great  lengths  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  quality  In  oiir  staffs.  Repre- 
sentative PuciNSKi  used  his  whole  pres- 
entation to  talk  about  the  same  thing. 

In  the  Senate,  there  Is  not  a  single 
committee  which  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
another,  lost  staff  members  to  compa- 
rable House  committees  as  a  result  of 
the  disparity  and  inequity  in  salaries. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  is  make  it 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  hold  Its  head 
high,  in  the  knowledge  that  it,  too,  was 
demanding  staffs  of  proper  quality,  that 
it  insists  on  having  career  service  em- 
ployees who  will  not  go  over  to  the  other 
body  as  a  result  of  inequities  in  salary, 
and  that  we  will  pay  our  staffs  on  the 
same  level  paid  those  In  the  House  and 
in  the  departments  downtown. 


Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  my 
amendment  is  simply  an  amendment 
which  the  pride  of  each  of  us  as  indi- 
vidual Senators  should  make  it  worth- 
while voting  for. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  I  may  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  trying  to  as- 
certain the  gross  payment  of  employees 
who  will  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  two  positions  equal 
to  grade  18  in  the  civil  service  downtown; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  As  in  the  House, 
their  salaries  are  based  on  grade  18. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  METCALF.  We  have  made  it 
based  upon  the  Senate  salary  schedule, 
believing  that  it  would  be  better  to  use 
our  schedule  rather  than  a  civil  service 
schedule,  but  it  would  be  equivalent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  dollars  come 
out  the  same. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  dollars  come 
out  the  same. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  which  has  been  constantly  embar- 
rassing to  me  in  the  hearings,  as  well  as 
in  my  former  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee: that  the  House  has  tied  Its  pay 
level  to  grade  18.  This  is  the  reason 
that  House  salaries  have  escalated  to  the 
high  point  of  $25,890  while  Senate  sal- 
aries have  been  limited  In  escalation  to 
the  percentage  increase  provided  in  the 
two  or  three  pay  bills  recently  enacted. 
If  we  do  not  relate  the  salaries  at  this 
time  to  the  same  scale  to  which  the 
House  relates  salaries  paid  there,  will  we 
not  again  find  ourselves,  in  a  year  or 
two,  in  equal  or  greater  disparity?  That 
is  my  fear.  I  would  like  to  see  us  fix 
these  salaries  on  a  scale  that  will  last.  If 
we  do  not  tie  Senate  salaries  to  the  same 
figure  the  House  has  worked  with,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  going  to  prevent  dis- 
parity. 

Mr.  METCALP.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  recalls,  from  time  to  time  we 
have  had  to  work  out  a  different  pay 
scale  for  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
rather  than  this  complicated  pay  scale 
that  we  have  as  legislative  salaries. 
When  I  prepared  this  amendment,  I  fol- 
lowed exactly  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  which  provides  for  GS-18  salary 
scales.  Then  I  went  to  the  disbursing 
ofllce.  I  was  told  there  that  we  would 
do  much  better  if  we  tied  the  salaries  to 
the  regular  legislative  schedule.  So  I 
have  provided  for  dollar  amoimts  that 
equal  the  pay  in  the  GS-18  schedules. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  have  provided  for 
legislative  pay  raises,  the  percentages  In 
all  higher  levels  of  the  House  salaries 
have  increased,  and  the  disparity  has  in- 
creased each  time.  But  If  we  start  at  the 
same  salary  figures,  we  will  get  the  same 
result.  If  there  is  a  5-percent  Increase, 
5  percent  of  the  GS-18  salary  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  figure  which  would  be 
fixed  In  our  legislative  scale. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    When  the  pay  bUl 


comes  before  us,  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  an  across-the-board  pay  increase. 
There  will  be  times  when  the  pay  scales 
in  the  GS  levels  will  be  reclassified. 
When  that  occurs,  the  salaries  paid  In 
the  House,  at  the  GS-18  levels,  and  other 
lower  levels.  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
will  be  different  salaries  than  those 
which  had  been  tied  to  lower  than 
GS-18  salaries.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Brenkworth. 
from  the  disbursing  oflQce,  with  whom 
I  worked  In  putting  this  amendment  to- 
gether, tells  me  it  can  be  worked  out  by 
fixing  the  ceiling  so  that  an  equalization 
of  pay  raises  can  be  made  if  at  this 
authorizing  level  we  equalize  the  dollar 
amoimts  provided  for  the  salaries.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  former  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  When  that  part  of  the 
bill  came  before  us,  we  could  equalize 
those  salaries,  on  a  percentage  level, 
with  the  GS-18  or  GS-17  level,  to  which 
they  were  tied,  as  well  as  our  own  pay 
schedules. 

We  have  three  levels.  The  first  level 
is  $25,890.  That  is  our  legislative  dollar 
level. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  would  be  for 
two  positions;  would  it  not? 
Mr.  METCALF.    For  two  positions. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    As   I  imderstand 
it,  the  House  permits  this  level  for  any 
number  of  positions  on  its  committees, 
Mr.  METCALF.    For  all  those  posi- 
tions, as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  Is  per- 
mitted, if  It  desires,  to  compensate  Its 
professional  staff  members  at  the  rate 
of  $25,890? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  numbers  of  staff  members  who 
are  so  compensated  In  the  House? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Thirty-four  staff 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  getting  salaries  of  more  than 
$25,000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  saying  that  34  staff  mem- 
bers  

Mr.  METCALF.  Thirty-four  are  get- 
ting $25,890,  and  50  are  getting  more 
than  $25,000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  for 
the  next  grade  below  in  the  Senator's 
chart. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  Going  to 
GS-17,  step  4,  it  is  $25,040.  Our  Senate 
schedule  calls  for  $25,103. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  level  of  that 
other  position  would  be  corresponding, 
roughly,  to  GS-17? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  GS-17.  step  4. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  measure  be- 
fore us  provides  for  one  such  position  at 
that  salary;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  right;  one 
extra  position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  not  adopted,  there  will  be 
one  position  only.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  provide  for 
a  professional  staff  member  for  each  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  right;  and 
there  will  be  50  staff  members  in  the 
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other  body  drawing  more  than  anybody 
on  the  Senate  staffs. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  lis  because 
their  salaries  are  related  to  th«  OS  sched- 
ules, grades  17  and  18,  and  those  salaries 
were  escalated  higher  than  ttie  pay  bill 
permitted  to  be  applied  to  staff  members 
of  the  legislative  branch  in  the  Senate, 
not  being  associated  with  comparability 
with  respect  to  GS-17  and  GB-18. 

Mr  METCALF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal wiU  raise  by  two  the  bumber  of 
those  who  would  receive  $25,11)3? 

Mr.  METCALF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therej  are  three 
other  positions  that  are  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  bill,  establishing  hi  commit- 
tee staff  positions  at  $22,230. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  \s  correct. 
They  would  be  raised  to  $23(,583,  which 
is  comparable  to  step  2  in  GS+17. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would]  the  Sena- 
tor make  any  change  in  the  Ithree  posi- 
tions at  $22,230  provided  in  the  Senate 

bill?  i 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes;  I  ma^e  a  change 
in  those  three  positions  to  mcjve  them  up 
from  $22,230.  which  is  the  present  statu- 
tory rate,  to  $53,583.  which  is  comparabte 
to  "step  2  in  GS-17,  which  *as  used  in 
the  House  for  comparable  poMtions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Would  be  a 
lower  step  in  grade  17?  I 

Mr.  METCALF.     Step  2  in  (grade  17. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  esti- 
mates the  cost  differential  tb  be  an  in- 
crease of  how  much?  This  Is  per  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  every  «»ne  of  these 
nine  positions  were  filled,  trie  total  cost 
would  be  $438,686.  That  wbuld  be  for 
16  standing  committees,  three  joint  com- 
mittees, the  two  Select  Coijunittees  on 
Aging  and  Standards  and  0onduct.  the 
two  Policy  Committees,  and  18  positions 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  how 
much?  I  „ 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  wouldjbe  $438,686, 
including  the  extra  position  that  is  being 
automatically  created  by  the  biU  itself. 

Mr. 'MONRONEY.  I  kndw  the  diffi- 
culty we  get  into,  having  served  on  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Bubcommit- 
tee,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  0f  the  facts. 

So  the  total  cost  as  a  r^ult  of  the 
increases  on  the  committers  would  be 
$438,686,  based  on  the  nine  positions  on 
the  16  standing  committee^,  the  three 
joint  committees,  and  thej  two  Select 
Committees  on  Aging  and  Standards  and 
Conduct,  the  two  Policy  Comknittees,  and 
18  positions  on  the  Approprmtions  Com- 
mittees which  are  not  changed? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Sei>ator  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Impositions  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  not 
changed,  are  they? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  incrfease  allowed 
them  amounts  to  almost  $341000. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Bringing  the  total, 
then,  to  $438,686? 

Mr.  METCALF.     That  14  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  real- 
izes, I  am  sure,  that  In  the  original  staf- 
fing of  these  committees,  the  top  com- 
mittee staff  jobs  were  relate,  and  gen- 
erally have  been  considertjd  to  be  re- 


lated, In  responsibility,  to  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  position  that  has  long 
been  provided  for  the  Senators. 
Mr.  METCALF.    Yes. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  take  that  fact  into  account? 
Mr.     METCALF.       My     amendment 
neither    takes    into    consideration   any 
changes  in  the  salaries  of  the  Senators 
personal  staffs  nor  in  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.    This  would  af- 
fect only  Senate  committee  staff  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
And  it  would  affect  them  only,  and  would 
not  be  considered  any  precedent  for  oth- 
er levels  of  employees  on  the  personal 
staffs  of  Senators? 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  from  his  experience  or^the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  itself  feels  that  it  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  employees  of  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  clerk,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  no  further  questions  at  this  time. 
The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  has  some,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  procedure.  I  have 
listened  here  for  a  considerable  time  to 
a  colloquy  participated  in  before  some 
six  or  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  but 
affecting 'all  100  Senators,  which  indi- 
cates that  this  is  not  the  right  way  in 
which  to  spend  annually  an  additional 
one-half  million  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money  In  adjusting  salaries  for  Sen- 
ate staff  members.  I  feel  there  is  no 
reasonable  justification  for  the  Senate, 
at  a  tiitne  when  it  is  preaching  economy 
in  the  executive  agencies,  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  thus  expanding  the  expendi- 
tures for  itself. 

However,  even  if  there  Is,  I  do  not 
think  It  should  be  attached  to  this  bill 
at  this  time  in  this  way  because  we  have 
presented  this  legislation  to  the  public 
as  a  measux"e  to  increase  the  economical 
and  efficient  functioning  of  Congress, 
and  we  have  put  into  the  legislation 
some  specific  provisions  for  studying 
matters  of  this  kind  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically, in  their  relationship  to  other 
payroll  problems  on  the  Hill,  we  would 
expect  this  procedure  to  come  up  with 
a  composite  and,  I  hope,  constructive 
suggestion. 

If  we  start  out  with  one  or  two  Sena- 
tors figuring  out  ways  in  which  certain 
Senate  staff  people  can  get  Increases  in 
pay  as  we  are  doing  today  we  immediate- 
ly throw  out  of  balance  the  entire  pay 
schedule  on  the  Hill.  For  example,  the 
instant  care,  which  is  pretty  complicated 
because  we  have  had  a  lot  of  confusing 
colloquy  about  it,  and  I  dare  say  even 
the  handful  who  have  heard  the  colloquy 
would  not  be  able  to  give  a  speech  about 
it,  explaming  what  they  are  voting  for  or 
what  they  are  buying  with  the  additional 
expenditure  of  $500,000  a  year  they  pro- 
pose to  add  to  our  taxpayer's  burdens. 

Let  me  point  out  some  other  problems. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  pay  scales  of  the  House  and 
those  of  the  Senate.    It  is  also  true  that 


there  are  differences  in  the  pay  scales 
among  the  various  kinds  of  service  jobs 
which  we  have  here  on  the  Hill— inex- 
plicable differences,  inequitable  differ- 
ences, differences  which  can  and  should 
be  corrected  by  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
whole,  or  differences  which  should  and 
could  be  corrected  by  the  kind  of  device 
we  have  incorporated  In  this  proposed 
reorganization  plan,  because  one  of  the 
specific  functions  of  the  joint  continuing 
committee  on  the  operations  of  Congress 
which  this  bill  creates  is  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  awkward  situation  from  develop- 
ing. 

As  one  who  believes  he  should  prac- 
tice a  little  bit  of  the  economy  he 
preaches,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
It  necessarily  follows,  when  we  have  sal- 
aries out  of  balance  on  Capitol  Hill,  that 
the  rule  of  thumb  should  be  always  to 
elevate  them  to  the  highest  level,  and 
never  consider  a  compromise,  never  con- 
sider adjudicating  them  downward,  but 
to  take  the  highest  salary  level  existing 
anywhere  for  the  particular  job  or  area 
of  activity  served  In  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House,  and,  when  you  get  one  up,  stair- 
case them  all  up  spirally  until  you  reach 
the  peak  for  everyone  on  the  public 
payroll. 

We  have  reached  a  situation  now— and 
every  Senator  here  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about — where  the  salaries  al- 
ready paid  the  committee  personnel,  In 
serveral  Instances,  are  so  high  that  Sen- 
ators have  difficulty  keeping  their  per- 
sonal staffs  In  their  own  offices,  because 
understandably  they  would  like  to  eat 
the  bigger  carrot  held  out  In  front  of  the 
larger  horse.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that,  because  I  know,  as  every  Senator 
knows  in  his  heart,  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers in  our  own  offices  work  longer  hours, 
work  more  days  a  week,  and  have  tougher 
assignments  because  there  are  fewer  of 
them,  than  If  they  were  working  for  a 
committee  chairman,  a  committee  coun- 
sel, or  the  committee  clerk. 

So  when  we  elevate  these  salaries  so 
much  higher  than  we,  admittedly,  can 
pay  our  own  people  in  our  own  offices, 
we  create  a  new  problem.  This  means 
that  soon  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
same  old  Parkinson's  law  that  we  make 
the  largest  salary  the  average  salary,  and 
work  on  up  from  there. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Operation  of 
Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
together,  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  their  functions  is  to 
study  this  whole  matrix  of  complicated 
and  imbellevably  contradictory  pay 
Scales  which  have  grown  up,  like  Topsy, 
largely  because  measures  like  this  have 
been  considered  on  the  floor  by  a  few 
Members  of  either  House,  and  they  have 
gotten  the  thing  out  of  balance,  and 
patched  it  up  here  and  there  until  we 
have  this  crazy  quilt  before  us  today. 

So  we  have  provided  that  this  joint 
committee  on  the  operations  of  Congress 
shall  make  a  comprehensive  study,  have 
hearings,  and  do  a  job  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  at  the  same  time,  working  out 
a  pay  scale  which  is  equitable,  which  la 
fair  between  the  two  Houses,  which  rec- 
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ognlzes  hours  of  service,  work  loads,  tal- 
ent and  the  kind  of  labors  performed  by 
the  people  on  the  Hill,  and  which  does 
not  diametrically  and  directly  discrimi- 
nate against  Senators'  own  staffs  and 
Representatives'  own  staffs  by  scattering 
around  in  the  same  community  commit- 
tee jobs  paid  for  by  the  same  taxpayers, 
whereby,  for  doing  less  work,  employees 
can  receive  $2,000.  $3,000.  or  $5,000  a  year 
jnore  simply  by  moving  over  to  the  com- 
mittees. 

Some  way  or  other,  the  thing  should 
be  balanced  out.  but  we  will  never  do 
It  by  this  kind  of  patchwork  approach, 
because  we  will  create  more  problems 
than  we  solve.  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  suggestions 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  on  this  Isolated  basis,  unless 
we  wish  utterly  to  destroy,  in  our  body, 
the  kind  of  economic  efficiency  we  are 
supposed  to  be  insisting  upon  increas- 
ing in  the  executive  branch. 

We  give  long  speeches  in  campaigns 
and  long  speeches  on  the  floor,  and  write 
letters  back  home,  as  to  how  we  want  to 
economize;  and  very  few  If  any  of  us  ever 
put  In  an  asterisk  for  a  footnote,  saying, 
"I  mean  everywhere  except  in  Congress, 
everywhere  except  in  the  Senate,  every- 
where except  In  the  House." 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Let  us  In 
Congress  do  the  kind  of  thing  we  expect 
them  to  do  with  the  executive  reorgani- 
zation plan  downtown.  Many  Senators 
have  endorsed  having  another  sort  of 
Hoover  Commission  to  study  administra- 
tive problems  in  the  legislative  area.  We 
have  that  here;  it  is  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  the  right  approach  or  the  right 
method.  It  would  start  a  whole  spiral- 
ing  program  of  new  salary  Increases, 
poorly  considered,  not  even  subjected  to 
the  usual  process  we  have  followed  in  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Committee, 
thus  taking  away,  before  we  create  it, 
one  of  the  big,  constructive  jobs  we  hoped 
to  have  accomplished  by  this  joint  com- 
mittee we  are  undertaking  to  create.  Be- 
cause the  bill  would  give  this  joint  com- 
mittee the  time,  the  talent,  the  staff,  and 
the  authority  to  bring  salaries  in  the  two 
Houses,  staff  salaries  on  committees,  and 
salaries  in  the  offices  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  into  appropriate  rela- 
tionship with  one  another,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table 
and  consider  it  before  the  joint  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  a  public  secret  that  in  some  com- 
mittees some  staff  members  put  in  much 
less  time  than  some  staff  members  put 
In  in  the  offices  of  some  Senators. 

Some  chairmen  ride  herd  on  their 
staff  rather  hard.  The  members  of  their 
staffs  are  here  all  of  the  time  and  we  do 
not  find  them  off  campus  during  working 
hours  of  the  day.  They  are  around  here. 
However,  if  we  try  to  get  some  others  by 
calling  the  committee  room  at  5  o'clock, 
they  are  gone.  Yet,  members  of  our 
staffs  stay  here  imtil  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock. 
And  we  pay  higher  salaries  to  the  people 
who  disappear  early  In  the  day  than  we 
do  to  the  people  who  work  both  later 
and  harder. 


It  does  not  make  very  good  sense.  Un- 
derstandably, the  people  who  work  and 
have  to  come  to  work  sometimes  on  Sat- 
urdays and  when  we  have  an  evening  ses- 
sion and  others  who  sometimes  stay  In 
the  evening  are  going  to  make  a  very 
persuasive  appeal  to  get  their  salaries 
moved  up  by  this  splrallng  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  Is 
that  profligate  with  the  people's  money, 
that  unmindful  of  its  economy  promises, 
and  that  willing  to  set  one  set  of  stand- 
ards for  the  executive  and  another  for 
ourselves. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  move  to 
lay  the  measure  on  the  table  so  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
for  the  kind  of  constructive  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  imtll  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
everybody  else  has  said  everything  they 
want  to  say  about  the  measure. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table  which  will  cut  off 
debate.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  as  long 
as  Senators  desire  to  debate  the  measure. 
Mr:  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  experience  in  business  that 
in  the  long  run  we  get  what  we  pay  for 
and  that  it  is  better  to  pay,  commensurate 
with  responsibilities,  salaries  above  the 
average  than  below. 

We  then  have  the  right  to  ask  for 
that  needed  extra  effort  so  Important  in 
the  Senate,  as  we  consider  bills  which 
allocate  to  other  countries  and  to  States 
and  cities  of  oiu:  own  country,  billions 
upon  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  and  Foreign  Relations,  I  doubt 
If  there  are  any  better  public  servants 
In  Washington  today  than  the  heads  of 
the  staffs  of  those  committees. 

Why  should  the  Senate  be  willing  to 
send  those  men  over  to  negotiate  with 
their  corresponding  heads  of  committee 
staffs  In  the  House,  and  at  the  same 
time  stipulate  that  they  be  paid  some 
$1,430  less  than  the  House  people  hold- 
ing comparable  positions? 

I  believe  that  Senators  who  oppose 
this  measure  should  also  recommend 
that  Senators  themselves  be  paid  less 
than  Representatives  because  the  im- 
plication is  that  the  work  of  the  Senate 
is  less  Important. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  Senators 
accept  salaries  equal  to  the  salaries  paid 
Representatives  and  yet  expect  that 
Senate  committee  people  be  paid  less 
than  their  counterparts.  Surely  they  are 
just  as  intelligent  and  efficient  in  the 
handling  of  their  work,  but  the  inference 
is  otherwise. 


From  the  standpoint  of  experience  In 
business,  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  detrimental  to  the  morale  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  committee  staffs 
than  this  differential  In  salary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


THE  ALARMING  INCREASE  IN 
CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
time,  feels  that  it  is  "unutterable  non- 
sense" to  say  that  recent  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  limiting  and 
hampering  police  Interrogation  and  ex- 
cluding from  evidence  perfectly  volun- 
tary confessions  and  other  evidence  of 
guilt  derived  therefron.,  are  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  alarming  Increase  in 
crime.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
news  items  thus  quoting  Mr.  Katzenbach 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  disagree  with  the  former  At- 
torney General.  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Katzenbach's  views  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  held  by  millions  of  our 
citizens  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land.  I  feel  that  his 
views  are  not  shared  by  the  vast  majority 
of  prosecuting  attorneys,  sheriffs,  and 
chiefs  of  police  who  daily  have  practical 
experience  in  trsrlng  to  enforce  our  laws. 
And,  of  course,  we  know  that  four  of  the 
Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
approve  these  newly  fashioned  exclusion- 
ary rules  of  evidence,  nor  do  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  State  supreme  courts 
and  lower  Federal  courts  and  lower  Fed- 
eral court  judges. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach was  thus  quoted,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  carried  a  lead  editorial 
commenting  upon  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  setting  aside  the  conviction 
of  two  murderers  in  California.  The  edi- 
torial states  that  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  J.  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  has  said 
that  Supreme  Court  rulings  also  had  re- 
cently put  two  confessed  murderers  on 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  Court's  rulings 
had  created  an  unfair  balance  between 
the  rigkts  of  individuals  and  the  rights 
of  society. 

The  editorial  also  reminds  us  that  seven 
of  the  19  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  have  criticized 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
limit  police  questioning  of  suspects  and 
the  use  of  voluntary  confessions,  declar- 
ing that  these  decisions  have  tilted  the 
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balance  of  justice  too  far  in  f^vor  of  the 
defendants. 

The  editorial  concludes  tlu^  it  might 
be  "nonsense"  to  Mr.  Katzeilibach,  but 
that  those  two  confessed  murderers  have 
been  set  loose  on  the  streets  ot  Philadel- 
phia and  that  Police  Commls^oner  Bell 
does  not  like  it,  and  neither  dojother  law- 
abiding  citizens.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
February  21  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER4  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  and  the  statement  erf  Commis- 
sioner Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  ajje  Just  rep- 
resentative samples  of  the  j  comments 
which  the  Judiciary  Subconjmittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedure*,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  have 
received  from  experienced  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcers,  district  attorneys,  and 
judges  throughout  the  counter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
representative  letters  from  these  distin- 
guished oflBcials,  expressing  vjiews  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  thctee  of  Mr. 
Katzenbach.  be  printed  in  tfie  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand — ^It  is  jjust  incon- 
ceivable that  a  man  of  Mr.  Blatzenbach's 
intellect  and  training  would  characterize 
the  comments  and  expression^  of  these 
dedicated  public  officials  as  "u|iutterab]'» 
nonsense."  I  do  not  believe  tljiat  he  can 
at  all  sustain  such  a  positio^ — such  a 
groundless  charge. 

When  these  5-to-4  SupremeiCourt  de- 
cisions require  our  trial  courta  through- 
out the  country  daily  to  turn  loose  self- 
confessed  murderers  and  othfer  vicious 
criminals  upon  society,  even  though  their 
confessions  were  completely  Voluntary, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  teasonable 
person  could  come  to  the  conclusion,  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Katzenbach,  that  these 
unrealistic  decisions  are  not  contributing 
to  lawlessness  and  the  increase  in  crime 
in  the  country.  J 

Just  as  a  sample  of  what  is  bappening 
in  our  trial  courts,  I  call  atteniion  again 
to  the  case  in  which  a  man  in  plew  York 
had  confessed  to  having  muifdered  his 
wife  and  five  children.  II  cited  a 
newspaper  account  of  this  c^  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Senate  on  February  24. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  ancj  the  trial 
judge  had  to  dismiss  the  indictiment,  not 
because  the  confession  was  coerced,  but 
simply  because  the  unreasonable  and  un- 
justified requirements  of  the  rjecent  Mi- 
randa decision  had  not  in  evety  respect 
been  complied  with.  This  vicious  and 
dangerous  criminal  was  unqufetionably 
guilty  of  the  murders.  Nevertheless,  our 
Supreme  Court,  by  Its  5-to-4  decisions 
made  it  mandatory  that  he  be  turned 
loose  upon  society. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  23, 
in  commenting  upon  the  release  of  this 


murderer  of  his  wife  and  five 
says  this: 


When  the  confessed  murderer 
and  five  children  has  to  be  freed 


>f  his  wife 
under  the 


children 


rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court — the  foxirth  dismissal  of  mur- 
der charges  against  confessed  slayers  here 
In  recent  weeks—  ihe  Instinctive,  Inevitable 
and  right  community  reaction  Is  one  of  out- 
rage and  apprehension. 

While  the  editorial  takes  the  position 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  "would 
be  a  bad  answer  to  a  bad  problem,"  it 
concludes  that  voluntary  confessions 
should  be  admissible  in  evidence,  and 
that  current  cases  "have  made  it  plain 
that  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
confessions  represent  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  conviction  of  the  guilty."  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 23  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  An  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February 
21,  commenting  upon  this  report  of  the 
President's  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Katzenbach  is  Chairman,  says : 

A  feeling  will  not  go  away  that  the  Com- 
mission's staff  talked  with  too  many  so- 
ciologists, and  not  with  nearly  enough  cops. 
•  •  •  But  nowhere  does  the  report  suggest 
that  the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain 
punishment  may  also  be  a  useful  weapon 
In  the  war  upon  crime.  •  •  •  One  of  the 
Commission's  answers  Is  to  provide  text- 
books for  slum  schools  that  are  written  In 
slum  English.  Okay,  okay.  But  what  can 
be  done  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month,  to 
lock  up  the  hoods  and  thieves? 

This  article  thus  strongly  emphasizes 
that  the  practical  experience  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
and  judges  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
expressed  views  of  Mr.  Katzenbach. 

It  also  emphasizes  and  confirms  what 
I  said  to  the  Senate  on  February  23,  that 
the  single  most  efifective  deterrent  to 
crime  is  the  certainty  of  apprehension 
and  punifhment  of  criminals.  It  also 
confirms  that  what  is  needed  is  action 
now  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  which  will 
make  apprehension  and  punishment 
more  swift  and  certain.  Long-range 
remedies  are,  of  course,  desirable,  but 
the  immediate  step  to  this  end  simply 
must  be  action  by  Congress  that  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  the  injury  that 
is  inflicted  on  society  by  the  exclusion 
from  a  criminal  trial  of  the  very  best 
evidence  of  guilt,  that  is,  an  uncoerced 
confession  and  other  convincing  evi- 
dence deriving  therefrom. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Katzenbach 
that  the  practice  of  excluding  uncoerced 
and  voluntary  confessions  of  the  mur- 
derer, the  rapist,  and  the  robber  can  be 
much  more  appropriately  characterized 
as  "unutterable  nonsense"  than  can  be 
the  contention  that  these  5-to-4  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  are  not  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing Incidence  of  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  must  stop,  and 
stop  now,  the  release  upon  society  of  self- 
confessed  vicious  criminals  because  of  the 


trivial  technicalities  invoked  in  recent 
decisions  by  five  of  our  Supreme  Court 
Justices — decisions  which  were  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  other  four  Justices  as 
imsound  and  harmful  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  I  am  persuaded  that  tlie 
vast  majority  of  our  judges,  both  State 
and  Federal,  also  feel  that  these  recent 
6-to-4  decisions  are  unsoimd,  and  that 
they  are  most  reluctantly  having  to 
follow  them.  These  closely  divided  deci- 
sions should  not  be  accepted  as  the  last 
word.  They  should  be  reversed;  nulli- 
fied by  a  constitutional  amendment; 
modified  by  statute;  or,  as  a  final  resort 
to  get  relief  from  them,  the  jurisdiction 
of  appellate  courts  must  be  limited  and 

restricted. 

Exhibit  1 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  19671 
Katzenbach  Defends  the  Courts  on  Back- 
ing Rights  of  Criminals 

Washington,  February  19. — Under  Secre- 
tarj.  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  strongly  disputed  today  the  idea  that 
court  decisions  upholding  individual  rights 
lead   to  higher  crime  rates. 

Appearing  on  television  with  five  other 
commission  members,  the  former  Attorney 
General  declared  that  crime  rates  in  the 
United  States  had  not  been  measurably  af- 
fected by  court  decisions.  Of  the  assertion 
.that  crime  is  Increasing  because  the  courtB 
are  not  doing  their  job,  he  said: 

"That  is  unutterable  nonsense." 

As  for  another  assertions  that  the  courts 
are  "coddling  criminals,"  he  said  crime 
would  still  be  a  major  problem  in  Amerlc« 
if  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  all  other  constitu- 
tional protections  of  the  individual  were 
abolished. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  apparently  was  replying 
to  seven  of  the  19  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. When  the  commission  made  public  it« 
308-page  report  of  Its  18-month  study  of 
crime  yesterday,  the  seven  submitted  a  sep- 
arate report  criticizing  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  limit  police  interrogation  and 
the  use  of  confessions. 

These  decisions  have  tilted  the  balance  ol 
Justice  too  far  in  favor  of  defendants,  th( 
seven  said.  The  commission  as  a  whole  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  was  one  of  the  six  com- 
mission members  appearing  on  a  special 
nour-and-a-half  production  of  the  National 
Broadcasting   Company's   "Meet   the   Press." 

Another  on  the  program  was  Thomas  J. 
Cahlll,  Police  Chief  of  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  seven  commission  members  who  crit- 
icized recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Mr. 
Cahlll  repeated  the  criticism,  saying  court.8 
often  forgot  the  victim  of  crime.  He  said 
that  he,  as  a  police  officer,  was  "closest  to  the 
picture"  and  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
effects  of  such  court  decisions. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  the  public  often 
seemed  concerned  with  "the  wrong  kind  of 
crime,"  such  as  crimes  committed  against 
one  race  by  members  of  another  race.  Com- 
paratively, interracial  crime  is  rare,  he  said. 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League,  criticized  those  who,  he 
said,  subtly  reflect  racist  attitudes  when  they 
complain  of  the  problem  of  crime.  The  same 
persons  often  oppose  President  Johnson's 
domestic  programs  for  combating  conditions 
that  lead  to  crime,  he  said. 

Mr.  Young  said  white  people  tend  not  to  . 
become  excited  about  crime  until  they  are 
threatened  by  it.  He  cited  figures  showing 
that  Negroes,  too,  are  victimized  by  crime. 
He  said  that  In  Chicago,  a  Negro  was  six 
times  more  likely  than  a  white  person  to  be 
robbed  and  that  a  Negro  woman  was  eight 
times  more  likely  to  be  raped. 
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[From  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1967] 
Qtoi^  Expert  Decries  Slogans,  Scapegoats 

It  is  time  to  move  beyond  the  slogans  and 
the  scapegoats  that  people  have  used  so  long 
to  think  about  crime,  the  executive  director 
of  President  Johnson's  crime  commission 
said  yesterday. 

James  Vorenberg,  law  professor  from  Har- 
vard University,  classed  among  the  slogans 
and  scapegoats  such  things  as  "claims  that 
tue  police  are  handcuffed  or  that  the  young 
people  are  going  to  hell  and  that  all  crimi- 
nals are  really  sick  and  misunderstood,  that 
the  courts  are  coddling  criminals." 

He  said  such  claims  are  "something  like 
a  witch  doctor  chants  to  avoid  facing  the 
(act  that  the  system  really  needs  major 
surgery  or  a  transfusion  of  money,  peopls 
and  new  ideas." 

He  and  other  members  of  the  commission 
appeared  on  "Meet  the  Press"  (NBC-WRC). 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr..  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  said  the  real 
criminals  In  American  society  are  "the  em- 
ployer who  refuses  to  hire,  the  real  estate 
operator  who  refuses  to  rent  or  the  builder 
who  refuses  to  sell  the  people  because  of 
their  color." 

"But  the  Negro  community,"  he  said,  "has 
learned  to  respect  law  because  it  has  been 
through  law  that  we  got — the  Supreme  Court 
decision  we  got  restaurants,  hotels  and  other 
places  open." 

Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler.  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  said,  "I  think  that  everything  we 
have  seen  and  everything  we  know  Indicates 
that  the  Negro  communities  of  the  United 
States,  even  the  most  disadvantaged  Negro 
communities  of  the  United  States,  even  the 
most  unjustly  treated  Negro  communities, 
have,  feel  and  acknowledge  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  system  of  public  order." 

[Prom  the  Washington  News,  Feb.  20,  19671 
Commission   View:    Courts  Not   To   Blame 

Claims  that  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  civil  rights  demonstrations  have 
contributed  to  the  nation's  soaring  crime  rate 
were  branded  as  "nonsense"  today  by  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 

The  commission's  report  on  its  8-month 
study  of  crime  In  America  Is  expected  to  give 
boost  to  the  President's  antl-crlme  legisla- 
tion. 

His  program  calls  for  massive  Federal  aid 
to  local  law  enforcement,  starting  with 
150  million  the  first  year  and  $300  million 
the  second. 

The  commission  said  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  could  be  spent  profitably 
over  the  next  decade  for  such  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  would  bring  the  10-year  cost 
to  several  billion  dollars. 

But  Chairman  Nicholas  Katzenbach  and 
two  other  commission  members,  appearing  on 
a  nationwide  TV  program  (Meet  the  Press), 
brushed  aside  questions  that  court  ruUngs 
and  civil  rights  strife  may  have  spread  dis- 
respect for  law  and  aggravated  crime 
problems. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  the  effect  on  crime — 
If  most  of  the  commission's  200  recommenda- 
tions are  followed — would  be  like  changing 
"from  witchcraft  to  modem  medicine  in  the 
treatment  of  disease." 

The  boldest  and  most  controversial  of  Its 
proposals  suggest  more,  not  lees,  freedom  for 
offenders.    They  Include: 

Pre-trial  release  without  financial  ball 
should  be  permitted  for  "all  but  that  small 
portion  of  defendants  who  present  a  high 
risk  of  flight  or  dangerous  -acts." 

Drunks,  who  account  for  a  third  of  all 
arrests,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  treadmill 
that  clogs  the  police,  court,  and  penal 
systems. 

There  should  be  g^reater  use  of  probation 
and    parole    and    less    reliance    on    prisons, 
■  which  cost  more  land  often  do  more  barm 
than  good. 


The  commission  said  there  Is  "an  immedi- 
ate need"  to  double  the  number  of  Juvenile 
probation  officers,  triple  the  probation  officers 
working  with  adult  felons,  and  Increase 
sevenfold  those  working  with  misde- 
meanants. 

Confessed  Killer  of  Six  Freed  on   Court 
Edict 
(Prom  the  Daily  News,  Feb.  21,  1967) 
(By  Edwin  Ross  and  Arthur  Mulligan) 
A  23-year-old  Brooklyn  man  who  confessed 
slaying  of  his  attractive  wife  and  their  five 
small  children  walked  out  of  Brooklyn  Su- 
preme Court  yesterday  a  free  man — because, 
under  last  year's  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, he  had  not  been  apprised  of  his  Con- 
stitutional rights. 

Suarez,  a  laundry  worker,  who  had  spent 
six  weeks  in  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  after 
supposedly  attempting  suicide  in  1965,  was 
arrested  shortly  after  the  bodies  were  dis- 
covered. He  denied  everything,  even  knowing 
the  victim,  and  police  let  him  go. 

In  releasing  the  defendant,  Jose  Suarez, 
Justice  Michael  Kern  remarked,  "there  are 
many  decisional  laws  with  which  Judges  don't 
agree  but  they  must  accept  them." 

"Even  an  animal  such  as  this  one — and  I 
think  it  would  be  insulting  the  animal  king- 
dom— must  be  clothed  with  all  these  safe- 
guards," Kern  said.  "This  is  a  very  sad  thing. 
It  is  repulsive.  It  makes  any  human  being's 
blood  run  cold  and  his  stomach  turn  to  let 
a  thing  like  this  out  on  the  streets." 

Suarez  had  been  indicted  for  first  degree 
murder  in  the  fatal  stabbing  of  his  wife, 
Maria,  24,  and  the  five  children,  Harry.  5. 
Yvette.  4,  Nancy,  3.  Maria  Antonla,  2.  and 
Jose  Jr.,  11  months. 

Their  bodies  were  found  last  April  27  in 
their  four-room,  second-floor  apartment  at 
301  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn.  Authorities  said 
they  had  been  dead  four  days  when  found  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  building. 

Police  described  the  couple's  association  as 
a  common-law  relationship  and  declared  that 
Suarez  admitted  being  the  father  only  of  the 
three  youngest  children. 

PICKED  vrp  the  same  day 
Suarez.  .a  laundry  worker,  who  had  spent 
six  wieeks  in  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  after 
supposedly  attempting  suicide  in  1965,  was 
arrested  shortly  after  the  bodies  were  dis- 
covered. He  denied  everything,  even  know- 
ing the  victim,  and  the  police  let  him  go. 

But  they  picked  him  up  again  the  same 
day  and  yesterday  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Nathan  R.  Schor  said  that  Suarez  confessed 
the  mass  slayings  that  night  in  the  Bedford 
Ave.  police  station  in  the  presence  of  an 
assistant  district  attorney. 

But.  Schor  told  the  court.  "Unfortunately, 
this  defendant  was  not  apprised  of  his  rights 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  I  dare  say  If  this 
questioning  of  him  at  that  time  had  con- 
tained warnings  set  forth  under  the  (U.S. 
Supreme  Court)  Miranda  decision,  this  de- 
fendant would  be  sitting  In  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
serving  several  life  terms. 

"With  a  heavy  heart  I  am  reluctantly  con- 
strained at  this  point  to  move  for  dismissal 
of  this  indictment,"  Schor  said.  "The  dis- 
trict attorney  has  no  other  evidence  but  the 
confession." 

Suarez,  who  was  examined  at  Kings  County 
Hospital  following  his  arrest,  was  declared 
sane  by  psychiatrists  there.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  Miranda  decision,  stating  that 
any  suspect  must  be  told  of  his  right  to 
counsel  an*  that  anything  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him,  was  returned  on  June  13 
Suarez  was  not  Indicted  until  Nov.  4. 

COUNSEL  MU3T   BE   PRESENT 

The  court  decision,  returned  in  the  case  of 
Ernesto  A.  Miranda  vs.  the  State  of  Arizona, 
also  prohibits  police  from  interrogating  any 
suspect  In  custody,  without  his  consent,  un- 
less a  defense  counsel  Is  present. 

Miranda,  who  was  found  guilty  of  kidnap- 
ing and  rape  in  Phoenix,  fought  his  convic- 


tion to  the  highest  court,  claiming  he  was 
denied  the  right  of  counsel  and  forced  to 
make  a  confession  following  his  arrest  on 
March  13.  1963. 

shows  no  emotion 

In  court  yesterday,  the  slightly  built.  5- 
foot-4  Suarez  stood  with  his  head  down  dur- 
ing the  entire  proceedings  and  showed  no 
emotion  as  a  Spanish  Interpreter  kept  him 
informed  of  what  was  being  said. 

His  attorney.  Prank  Ortiz,  told  newsmen 
that  Suarez  would  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  his  native  Puerto  Rico  to  live .  with  his 
father. 

Exhibit  2 

[From   the   Phlldelphia   Enquirer.   Feb.   21, 

1967] 

Killers  on  the  Loose 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  the 
conviction  of  a  man  sentenced  to  death  and 
a  woi.ian  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
a  1962  murder  in  California,  on  the  grounds 
that  their  constitutional  rights  were  violated 
at  their  trials  by  mention  of  their  failure  to 
take  the  witness  stand. 

Philadelphia's  Police  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward J.  Bell  has  said  that  VS.  Supreme 
Court  rulings  have  recently  put  two  "con- 
fessed murderers"  on  this  city's  streets,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  high  court  rulings 
have  created  an  unfair  balance  between  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety. 

Seven  of  the  19  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  in  a  separate  report, 
have  criticized  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  limit  police  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  use  of  confessions,  declaring 
that  these  decisions  have  tilted  the  balance 
of  justice  too  far  In  favor  of  defendants. 

Chairman  Katzenbach,  In  a  television  in- 
terview. Insisted  that  crime  rates  in  the  U.S. 
have  not  been  measurably  affected  by  court 
decisions  and  that  it  is  "unutterable  non- 
sense" to  assert  that  crime  has  increased  be- 
cause the  courts  are  not  doing  their  Job. 

It  may  be  nonsense  to  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  but 
those  two  "confessed  murderers"  have  been 
set  loose  on  our  streets.  Commissioner  Bell 
doesn't  like  It.  and  neither  do  other  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Exhibit  3 
Office  of  the  County  Attorney, 

Sedgwick  County, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  February  15, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  MoClellan  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  10,  1967. 
supplementing  your  Miranda  decision  letter. 
The  Wichita  Police  Department  has  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  looking  to- 
wards supplying  the  information  requested 
in  the  last  letter,  and  on  behalf  of  law  en- 
forcement In  this  community  may  I  please 
state  that  we  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
to  attempt  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
effectively  combat  the  growing  law  enforce- 
ment problem  which  we  are  facing. 

I  am  most  Interested  In  your  BUI  No.  S. 
674  as  It  wlU  have  a  derivative  value  to  us  If 
passed,  because  It  wUl  be  directly  calling  to 
the  court's  attention  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  content  to 
have  law  enforcement  completely  hamstrung. 
Thank  you  very  much  and  you  may  be 
sure  we  are  assembling  the  data  and  we 
will  give  you  further  information  such  as 
we  have  at  our  disposal  after  having 
examined  the  contents  of  your  latest 
communication. 

Yours  truly, 

Keith  Sanborn. 
County  Attorney. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  Februarj/  16, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Jiifiiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  1(1,  enclosing 
copies  of  S-674,  S-675  and  S-678'  I  heartUy 
endorse  each  of  these  Bills  and  hape  you  are 
successful  In  having  same  adopted 

I  have  read  with  Interest  youi 
leased  on  January  25,  1967,  and 
fortlng  to  know  that  you  and  others 
only  aware  of  the  great  peril  to 
people  from  the  one-sided  and 
losophy  of  some  members   of 
Court,  but  are  determined  to  da 
about  it. 

If  certain  members  of  our 
were  ojjenly  committed  to  a  policy 
Ing    criminals,    they    could    not 
damage  to  law  enforcement  In 
States. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  handing 
bills  to  Mr.  Lewis  Slaton,  SoUclior 
(Public    Prosecutor)     for    his 
Perhaps  he  will  want  to  contact 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Harold  SHkATS 
County ,  Ittomey. 
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Shelby   Countt    District   Attor- 

ClR- 


NEY  General,  15th  Judicial 
cuiT  op  Tennessee, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Januarj 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thabk  you  for 
yoiu-  letter  of  November  21,  1966, 
your  concern   and   desire   to   do 
about  the  problems  facing  law  edforcement. 

I  ap>ologize  for  not  answering  looner,  but 
the  press  of  business  and  a  desire  to  fully 
explore  the  points  brought  up  In 
before  answering  same  dictated 

In    answer    to    your    question 


your  letter 
this  delay, 
about    the 

effect  In  this  jurisdiction  of  Miranda  and 
and  similar  decisions,  we  have  lad  a  few 
cases  which  we  have  been  unabln  to  prose 
cute,  being  cases  mostly  In  which  Indictments 
were  pending  at  the  time  thesr  decisions 
were  rendered,  and  which,  for  sane  reason, 
h£id  not  been  disposed  of  earUer,  fdr  example 
cases  where  defendants  had  fled  the  Juris- 
diction 

As  I  see  the  situation,  one  of  tike  greatest 
problems  created  by  these  decisions  formu 
latlng  rules  or  guidelines.  Is  that  the  Court 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  and  make 
proper  provision  for  the  many  cases  In  our 
flies  awaiting  trial  In  court  that  irere  prop- 
erly Investigated  under  the  law  at  the  time 
of  said  Investigation  and  Indict  nent,  but 
which,  by  subsequent  decisions  netting  up 
new  guidelines,  and  making  that  which 
was  proper  under  the  law  at  the  time  it  was 
done,  now  inadmissible  in  court.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  more  reasonable 
administration  of  Justice  would  require  that 
new  rules  and  procediores  which  change  the 
basic  responsibilities  placed  upou  law  en 
forcement  officers  should  take  eff(  ct  on  any 
subsequent  investigations  ratherj  than  on 
all  subsequent  trials  in  court. 

We  feel  very  fortunate  In  that  )we  antici- 
pated, after  the  Escobedo  decision ,  the  next 
step  being  the  necessity  of  having  lay  police 
officers  advise  defendants  of  th«  right  to 
counsel  before  interrogation.  We  thereafter 
gave  all  1  w  enforcement  agenciis  in  this 
Jurisdiction  guidelines  which  we  feel  sub- 
stantially complied  with  the  later  Miranda 
decision. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  U  tell  just 
how  many  defendants  have  declired  to  give 
statements  simply  because  they  Jiave  been 
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advised  of  the  right  to  counsel.  You  see,  for  a 
number  of  years,  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  advised  defendants  of  their  right 
to  remain  silent,  and  that  anything  they  said 
could  be  used  against  them.  Many  defend- 
ants have  declined  to  give  statements  under 
either  procedure. 

If  at  all  possible,  legislation  should  be 
passed  which  sets  out  In  clear  and  concise 
language  that  can  be  understood  by  the  In- 
vestigator in  the  field,  what  Is  required 
before  and  during  interrogation.  When  our 
highest  courts  take  many  pages  to  write 
opinions  about  the  constitutional  rights  of 
defendants,  and  so  many  lawyers  and  courts 
disagree  about  Just  what  these  rights  entail, 
it  seems  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  police 
officer  in  the  field  to  expect  him  to  somehow 
miraculously  know  Just  what  Is  required  of 
him  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  testify  In 
a  court  of  law  seeking  to  bring  a  criminal  to 
Justice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phil   M.   Canale,   Jr., 
District  Attorney  General. 

PJ3. — To  my  knowledge,  no  similar  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  or  proposed  In  the 
Tennessee  State  Legislature. 


Shelby  County  District  Attor- 
ney General,  15th  Judicial  Cir- 
ctTiT  op  Tennessee, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  February  15, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  10  regard- 
ing your  proposed  legislation  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  voluntary  confessions,  wire 
tapping,  and  the  outlawing  of  the  Mafla 
and  similar  crime  syndicates.  It  makes  me 
feel  a  lot  better,  in  fighting  the  day-to-day 
battle  against  crime,  to  know  that  we  have 
someone  of  your  stature  and  capabilities 
working  to  protect  the  law  abiding  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  victims  of  crime. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  most  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in 
passing  this  much  needed  legislation  be- 
cause, and  I  say  this  with  no  bitterness  but 
in  an  objective  manner,  I  feel  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  some  of  our  over-zealous 
Federal  courts  have  placed  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  public  in  the  present 
sea  of  confusion  In  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. 

With  regard  to  your  proposed  Federal  bill 
on  wire  tapping,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  bill  which  I  drafted  in  1863,  to  present  to 
the  Tennessee  State  Legislature.  I  did  pre- 
sent this  bill  but  was  not  successful  In  get- 
ting It  passed.  I  plan  to  again  attempt  dur- 
ing the  1967  Tennessee  Legislature  to  get 
this  same  bill  passed.  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  I  drafted  sub- 
stantially meet  the  requirements  set  out  in 
your  proposed  Federal  legislation  as  far  as 
allowing  state  law  enforcement  officials  to 
wire  tap.  In  any  event.  If  the  bill  you  are 
sponsoring  is  p>a6sed,  we  would  on  a  local 
level  scrupulously  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
your  act. 

You  will  also  note  In  the  bill  which  I 
have  drafted  that  It  would  be  unlawful  to 
eavesdrop  by  electronic  and  other  devices. 
I  put  this  provision  In  my  bill  because  of 
the  Insidious  nature  of  some  of  our  present 
electronic  devices,  and  the  effect  the  tise 
of  such  devices  could  have  if  used  by  un- 
scrupulous and  unauthorized  persons. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  in  your  efforts  to  get  your  bills  passed, 
I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

Phil  M.  Canale,  Jr., 
District  Attorney  General. 


Department   of  Public  Safety. 

Bureau  of  Police, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  January  10, 196? 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laica 
and  Procedure.  U.S.  Senate.  Washinotr», 
D.C.  ' 

Sir:  Multnomah  County  District  Attor. 
ney  George  VanHoomlsseu,  through  hil 
Chief  Criminal  Deputy  Desmond  D.  Con- 
nall  replied  to  your  recent  request  for  ex" 
perlence  regarding  the  Miranda  decUion' 
This  office  has  been  furnished  a  copy  of  this 
reply  with  a  request  for  comment. 

We  are  In  the  same  position  as  the  District 
Attorney's  Office  in  that  we  are  sure  substan- 
tial  damage  to  law  enforcement  has  resulted 
from  this  decision.  However,  we  find  it 
most  difficult  to  statistically  substantiate 
this  damage.  In  fact,  the  police  are  prob- 
ably In  a  better  position  than  others  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  decision  as  we 
are  not  only  cognizant  of  cases  lost  in  court 
but  are  also  acutely  aware  that  many  cases 
Including  homicides  have  not  been  solved 
as  a  direct  result. 

This  office  Is  particularly  disappointed 
that  the  Oregon  legislature  is  opening  its 
biennial  session  this  week  without  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  to  be  considered.  This 
Is  probably  true  because  neither  we  on  the 
local  level  nor  the  office  of  the  State  Attor- 
ney General  can  visualize  legislation  that 
would  not  be  struck  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Be  assured  we  will  watch  your  activities 
In  the  Congress  with  great  interest  and  will 
forward  any  information  coming  to  our  at- 
tention that  would  be  helpful. 
Respectfully, 

Donald  I.  McNamara, 

Chief  of  Police. 

State  or  Alabama, 
Office  op  Attorney  General, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  January  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Offl.ce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  have  your  let- 
ter under  date  of  January  17,  1967. 

In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  dated  November 
21,  1966,  you  are  advised  that  Alabama  has 
not  yet  enacted  legislation  as  a  result  of 
Miranda.  The  State  Legislature  has  not  yet 
considered  legislation  apparently  required  by 
Miranda.  However,  an  Alabama  Bar  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  to  the  Bar  the  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  to  make  it  possible  to 
comply  with  Miranda. 

This  proposed  legislation,  amending  Ala- 
bama statutes  already  providing  for  State 
payment  of  counsel  In  Indigent  criminal 
cases,  win,  according  to  current  thinking  in 
the  Bar  Conunittee,  provide  for  temporary 
appointment  of  counsel  on  request  of  police 
authorities  by  circuit  Judges  at  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  interrogation  of  Indigents. 
P*rovision  must  also  be  made  for  payment  of 
private  appointed  counsel  fees.  I  expect 
such  legislation  to  be  Introduced  early  In 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  with  Bar  approval.  As  stated, 
such  legislation  will  make  It  possible  to  sup- 
ply counsel  at  the  interrogation  stage  as 
required  by  Miranda  at  a  time  that  such  was 
and  Is  yet  Impossible. 

Neither  the  attorneys  or  judges  to  whom 
.1  have  talked  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
such  legislation  will  be  effective.  The  attor- 
ney appointed  for  Interrogation  will  simply 
send  word  to  his  client  to  remain  silent  and 
no  statements  will  be  forthcoming. 

While  this  legislation  will  probably  be 
adopted  In  order  to  make  It  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  book  to  comply  with  Miranda,  it 
will  be  a  futile  and  empty  gesture  because 
of  the  Impossible  situation  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Miranda.    The  Alabama  Legislature  may  be 
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.  the  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  levy  a 
MX  and  appoint  and  pay  counsel  to  advise 
indigents  to  remain  silent  during  Interroga- 
aon,  but  I  believe  with  Bar  approval  the 
Irttiglatlon  will  pass. 

Uiranda  Is  simply  a  law  passed  by  the 
united  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  which  In  effect 
prohibits  the  introduction  Into  evidence  of 
admissions  or  confessions  or  the  fruits  of 
uncounseled  Interrogation.  This  law,  ac- 
cording to  five  Justices,  Is  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  doubt  If  Congress  or  the  Alabama 
Legislature  can  by  mere  statute  effectively 
amend  what  the  present  majority  call  the 
Constitution. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  may  begin 
thinking  In  terms  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  amendments  and  hope  that.  If 
adopted,  the  terms  thereof  will  be  reasonably 
construed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  excerpt  from  Miranda  quoted  In  your 
inquiry  may  be  thought  by  some  to  hold 
out  some  hope  for  an  alternative  method  for 
complying  with  Miranda,  However,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  State  or  Federal  legislation 
that  could  as  a  practical  matter  soften  the 
blow  that  Miranda  has  struck  as  law  enforce- 
ment. If  confessions,  shown  to  be  voluntary, 
are  again  to  be  recognized,  the  strait  Jacket, 
denied  by  the  Justices  In  the  opinion,  but 
In  fact  locked  on  by  them,  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  law  enacted  Into  the  Federal 
constitution.  Such  an  amendment  would 
simply  make  confessions  or  admissions, 
shown  to  be  voluntary,  admissible. 

I  would  certainly  favor  legislation  punish- 
ing those  who  would  coerce  confessions,  but 
I  believe  that  reasonable  persuasion  by  police 
interrogators  before  counsel  is  expressly  de- 
manded U  essential  to  proper  law  en- 
forcement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MacDonald  Gaixion, 

Attorney  General. 
By  Bernard  F.  Sykes, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  the 

Commonwealth's  Attorney, 
Richmond,  Va.,  December  12, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  21,  1966.  relative  to 
the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  rendered 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
the  proposed  legislation  Introduced  by  your- 
self and  Senator  Ervin. 

Tlie  real  effects  of  these  two  decisions,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Miranda  decision,  are 
being  felt  In  my  Jurisdiction.  At  this  time, 
from  a  review  of  the  cases  now  in  trial,  we 
ftnd  fewer  and  fewer  people  making  any 
statements  whatsoever  to  the  police.  Under 
Miranda,  many  persons  who  are  guilty  will 
go  free  and  our  law  enforcement  agencies  will 
be  hindered  In  determining  the  accomplice 
in  the  crime. 

We  have  Instructed  our  police  officers  that 
once  an  accused  requests  counsel,  they  can 
no  longer  talk  with  him.  By  not  talking 
with  the  police,  defendants  enjoy  a  greater 
opportunity  to  make  up  alibis  and  substan- 
tiate them  by  witnesses  to  the  end  that  truth 
in  a  criminal  trial  is  becoming  much  more 
difficult  to  And.  Under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  It  appears  we  no  longer  look 
for  the  truth,  but  error. 

I  do  not  have  any  exact  statistics  relative 
to  the  effects  of  these  decisions  to  date,  but 
they  are  being  kept  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  available  in  the  near  future.  From 
personal  knowledge,  I  know  the  decisions 
have  seriously  hampered  lawful  and  legal 
police  Investigation  and  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this. 

Perhaps  Congress  could  pass  legislation 
removing  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wherein  a  trial  Judge  rules 


on  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  because 
It  Is  voluntary  and  has  the  approval  of  a 
Jury.  The  majority  In  Miranda  are  sim- 
ply living  m  a  classroom  discussion  of  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  and  do  not  take 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  subject.  How 
are  police  officers,  during  the  excitement 
and  heat  of  an  arrest,  supposed  to  know 
an  Individual's  constitutional  rights  when 
Judges  themselves,  after  long  months  of 
deliberation,  cannot  agree  on  the  subject. 
It  certainly  makes  the  law  look  a  bit  foolish. 
That  Is  why  I  suggest  that  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  taken 
away  from  the  Court  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  confessions  In  criminal  prosecution.  The 
trial  Judge  and  the  Jiiry  would  have  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  and  come  to  a  fair  and  Just  con- 
clusion. My  personal  view  Is  that  Juries 
would  come  to  far  better  conclusions  than 
Judges  sitting  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  witnesses. 

Of  course,  if  a  man  requests  counsel,  he 
should  never  be  denied  this  right,  or  If  he 
requests  to  see  some  friend  or  member  of 
his  family,  he  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this.  Also,  no  one  that  I  know 
wants  an  Involuntary  confession,  since  this 
would  weigh  heavily  against  chances  for  a 
conviction  on  the  basis  of  truth. 

Senate  Bill  2578  would  be  of  assistance 
to  law  enforcement,  but  I  believe  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  confession  cases  should  be  limited 
under  the  constitutional  authority  (Art.  3. 
Sec.  2  U.8.  Constitution)  given  to  Congress. 
Qiate  frankly,  I  feel  that  Congress  must 
again  accept  its  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  pass  laws  and  not  abdicate 
this  to  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  does  not  have  any  proposed  legis- 
lation m  this  fleld.  However,  when  the 
Legislature  reconvenes  In  1968.  I  hope  that 
some  win  be  forthcoming  to  let  the  police 
know  exactly  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  cannot  do.  After  all.  police  officers 
want  to  obey  the  law  and  do  obey  the  law 
very  closely. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  could  tell 
me  how  many  police  officers  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  City  of 
Washington.  D.C,  to  protect  the  Supreme 
Court  grounds  and  the  Justices  of  that 
Court.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  Court,  there 
appeared  to  be  several  poUce  officers  for 
every  visitor  there. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
I  trust  that  through  the  concern  of  your- 
self and  your  fellow  colleagues,  the  90th 
Congress  will  do  something  constructive  to 
assist  law  enforcement  In  Its  endless  battle 
to  protect  persons  and  their  property. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Wilkinson, 
Commonwealth's  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  Mahoning  Cottnty. 
Youngstovm,  Ohio,  January  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Sir:   Please  accept  my  most  sincere 
apologies   for    the   belated   answer   to   your 
letter   dated   November   21.    1966.    In   some 
manner  It  became  mixed  up  with  other  papers 
and  was  mislaid. 

I  am  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  Miranda 
decision  as  well  as  with  other  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  Involving  criminal  law. 

It  goes  without  saying.  I  think,  that  this 
case  win  make  the  obtaining  of  confessions 
and  admissions  much  more  difficult  for  law 
enforcement  officers.  As  of  this  writing  I 
know  of  only  one  case  In  which  we  feel  we 


will  not  be  able  to  use  a  confession  because 
it  was  not  obtained  in  accordance  with 
Miranda.  The  local  police  officers  would 
probably  be  in  a  better  position  to  develop 
statistics  than  this  office. 

I  feel  It  safe  to  assume  that  cases  where 
Miranda  has  stopped  an  Investigation  have 
not  been  bound  over  to  the  Grand  Jury  In 
accordance  with  the  Ohio  practice.  I  also 
feel  that  it  wlU  be  extremely  difficult  for  any- 
one to  draft  Federal  Legislation  which  can 
circumvent  the  very  positive  finding  of  the 
majority  In  the  Miranda  case,  but  I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  well. 

If  this  office  can  be  of  assistance,  please  let 
us  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  W.  Osborne, 
Prosecuting  Attorney, 

Office  of  the  Prosecuting  At- 
torney OF  KINO  County,  Wash.. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  December  9. 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  As  Prosecuting 
Attorney    for    the   most    heavily    populated 
county  in  the  state  of  Washington  I  am  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  current  trend  in  the 
area  of  criminal  confessions.    I  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights 
of  those  brought  before  the  bar,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  charged  with  a  responsibility 
of  protecting  society. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  confession,  given  by  a 
criminal  defendant,  plays  an  Integral  part  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  case.  Therefore,  I 
would  support  legislation  such  as  that  out- 
lined In  Senate  Bill  2587. 

I  am  not  In  complete  agreement  with  those 
proponenia  of  the  Miranda  case  who  specu- 
late that  such  a  decision  will  lead  to  better 
and  more  efficient  police  work.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  In  some  cases  it  is  simply 
Impossible  to  secure  sufficient  physical  evi- 
dence to  present  to  a  Jury  without  the  aid 
of  a  confession.  No  statistics  are  available, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  file  many  cases 
because  defendants  have  refused  to  give 
statements.  Other  cases  which  were  pend- 
ing when  the  Miranda  decision  was  handed 
down  have  been  reduced  or  dismissed. 

A  recent  situation  In  our  county  Illustrates 
this  point.    Briefly,  the  facts  are  these: 

On  March  19,  1966,  a  hotel  clerk  was  shot 
and  killed  during  the  course  of  a  robbery. 
He  was  shot  twice  with  different  caUbre  pis- 
tols. Police  investigation  commenced  Im- 
mediately. On  March  23,  1966,  a  suspect, 
who  was  reported  as  having  seen  the  Inci- 
dent was  questioned.  The  suspect  was  ad- 
vised that  he  had  the  right  to  remain  silent, 
that  anything  he  said  could  be  used  in  court 
against  him.  and  that  he  had  the  right  to 
counsel.  He  was  further  advised  that  when 
he  was  charged,  the  court  would  appoint  an 
attorney  for  him.  The  suspect  confessed. 
Indicating  that  he  had  obtained  a  gun  from 
one  of  three  men  in  a  downtown  tavern  and 
later  retvirned  the  gun  to  this  man.  He 
stated  the  second  gun  belonged  to  the  hotel 
clerk,  and  after  the  shooting  he  had  disposed 
of  It  by  throwing  the  gun  from  a  pier  Into 
Elliott  Bay.  Police  recovered  both  weapons 
and  obtained  statements  from  three  men  who 
had  observed  the  suspect  borrow  and  return 
the  gun.  The  suspect  was  charged  with  mur- 
der In  the  first  degree. 

Following  the  appointment  of  counsel,  a 
preliminary  hearing  was  held  and  the  case 
was  bound  over  to  ovir  superior  court  for  trial. 
A  pretrial  hearing  was  held  to  determine  the 
admissibility  of  the  confession  and  other  evi- 
dence. This  hearing  was  held  June  27,  1966, 
two  weeks  after  the  Miranda  decision  was 
handed  down. 

After  lengthy  testimony  and  argument,  the 
court  suppressed  the  confession  on  the  basis 
of  the  Miranda  decision  and  also  suppressed, 
as  derivative  evidence,  the  two  guns  and  the 
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testimony   of  the  three   men 
one  of  the  guns  was  borrowed  by 
and  later  returned.     The   state 
sufficient  evidence  to  proceed  to 
other    apparent    remedy,    was 
dismiss  the  case.     The  defendan 
the  streets  of  Seattle. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
of  any  further  service  to  you  o 
committee. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  O. 
King  County  Prosecuting 
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If  I  may  be 
your  sub- 


Attorncy. 


sly  had  ad- 
have  about 
confessions. 


Dallas  County  District  Attc  rnfy. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  December  9. 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClell.\n. 
CoTnmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClkllan:  Tils  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  Miranda  and  Escahedo  decisions. 

In  short,  the  net  effeeC  has  be  'n  to  reduce 
the  number  of  confessions  taken  from  de- 
fendants and  the  nximber  of  adqilssible  con- 
fessions. 

We  have  no  accurate  statistics  available 
as  to  the  number  of  confesslonii  before  and 
after  the  decisions  for  the  reasDn  that  our 
cases  have  never  been  Indexel  to  reflect 
confessions,  and  the  volume  (f  case  files 
makes  It  Impractical  to  ascertain 
by  a  count  at  this  time.  However,  by  esti- 
mate only,  we  guess  that  ^ereas  about 
one  fourth  of  our  cases  prevloi  i  ' 

misslble    confessions,    we    now 
fifteen  per  cent  with  admissible  j 

We  have  not  felt  the  Impact  of  the  deci- 
sions as  have  other  jurisdictions  because 
Texas  has  had  a  much  less  liberal  rule  re- 
garding admissibility  than  haw  the  other 
states  and  the  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Let  me 
explain  the  Texas  situation  Ip  the  hope 
that  It  will  be  of  aid  to  you  in  grafting  new 
legislation. 

FYom  about  1906  to  January  1.  1966  our 
Code  required  that  before  a  conl)esslon  taken 
from  a  person  under  arrest  became  admis- 
sible, the  State  show  that  the  qonfession  be 
in  writing  and  voluntarily  signed  by  the  de- 
fendant after  he  was  warned  il)  that  he 
need  not  make  any  statement,  and  (2)  that 
any  statement  he  made  would!  be  used  in 
evidence  against  him.  The  only  circum- 
stances permitting  an  oral  confession  in 
evidence  were  those  situations  vfcere  the  de- 
fendant's oral  statement  led  to  the  recovery 
of  the  fruits  of  a  crime  or  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  crime.  I 

This  law  prevented  an  officer  testifying  to 
conversations  with  a  defendant  unless  the 
conversation  resulted  In  a  praper  written 
confession  or  the  recovery  on  the  crime 
weapon  or  fruits  of  the  crlrw.  We  felt 
that  while  our  law  was  more  restricting  to 
the  prosecution  than  that  of  otner  Jurisdic- 
tions, It  was  fair  to  the  defendant,  workable, 
and  not  subject  to  the  critlclim  that  of- 
ficers "made  up"  the  confessloa. 

Since  January  1,  1966  our  dode  has  re- 
quired that  before  a  confession  be  admissible, 
that  the  defendant  be  given  a  warning  by 
a  magistrate  prior  to  the  officer's  warning,  as 
before. 

Set  out  below  are  the  present  Code  pro- 
visions relating  to  confessions: 

"Art.  15.17  Duties  of  arresting  officer  and 
magistrate — In  each  case  enumerated  In  this 
Code,  the  person  making  the  [arrest  shall 
Immediately  take  the  person  arpested  before 
some  magistrate  of  the  counti  where  the 
accvised  was  arrested.  The  magistrate  shall 
Inform  the  jjerson  arrested  of  thje  accusation 
against  him  and  of  any  affidavllj  filed  there- 
with, of  his  right  to  retain  counsel  of  his 
right  to  request  the  appolntmeiTt  of  counsel 
If  he  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel,  and  of  his 
right  to  have  an  examining  tiiil.  He  shall 
also  Inform  the  person  arrested  t^at  he  is  not 
required  to  make  a  statement  apd  that  any 


statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  magistrate  shall  allow  the  person 
arrested  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  tlie  person 
arrested  to  hail  if  allowed  by  law. 

"Art.  38.22  (727)  (810)  (790)  When  con- 
fession shall  not  be  used — (a)  The  confes- 
sion shall  not  be  admissible  If  the  defendant 
was  in  Jail  or  other  place  of  confinement  or 
in  the  custody  of  an  officer  at  the  time  It 
was  made,  unless: 

"1.  It  be  shown  to  be  the  voluntary  state- 
ment of  the  accused  taken  before  an  ex- 
amining court  In  accordance  with  law,  or 

"2.  It  be  made  In  writing  and  signed  by 
the  accused  and  shows  that  the  accused  has 
at  some  time  prior  to  the  making  thereof 
received  the  warning  provided  In  Article 
15.17.  It  must  further  show  the  time,  date, 
place  and  name  of  the  magistrate  who  ad- 
ministered the  warning.  It  must  further 
show  that  the  person  to  whom  the  confes- 
sion is  made  warned  the  accused:  First,  that 
he  does  not  have  to  make  any  statement  at 
all.  Second,  that  any  statement  made  by 
him  may  be  used  In  evidence  against  him  on 
his  trial  for  the  ofl'ense  concerning  which 
the  confession  Is  therein  made,  or 

"3.  In  connection  with  said  confession  he 
makes  statement  of  facts  or  circumstances 
that  are  found  to  be  true,  which  conduce  to 
establish  his  guilt,  such  as  the  finding  of 
secreted  or  stolen  property,  or  the  Instru- 
ment with  which  he  states  the  offense  was 
committed,  such  statement  shall  not  be 
admitted  in  evidence,  unless  it  is  witnessed 
by  some  jjerson  other  than  a  peace  officer, 
who  shall  sign  the  same  as  a  witness. 

"(b)  If  the  confession  or  statement  has 
been  found  to  have  been  voluntarily  made 
and  held  admissible  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
fact  by  the  court  In  a  hearing  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Jury,  he  shall  enter  an  order 
stating  his  findings  which  shall  be  filed 
among  the  papers  of  the  cause  but  not 
exhibited  to  the  Jury. 

"Only  thereafter  may  evidence  pertaining 
to  such  matter  be  submitted  to  the  Jury  and 
It  shall  be  instructed  that  unless  the  Jury 
believes  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  such 
confession  or  statement  was  voluntarily 
made,  the  Jury  shall  not  consider  such  state- 
ment or  confession  for  any  purpose  nor  any 
evidence  obtained  as  a  result  thereof. 

"(c)  When  the  Issue  is  raised  by  the  evi- 
dence, the  trial  judge  shall  appropriately  In- 
struct the  Jury,  generally,  on  the  law  per- 
taining  to   such    statement    or    confession." 

The  various  law  enforcement  associations 
are  proposing  that  the  law  be  amended  to 
in  effect  "scrap"  our  existing  confession  law 
and  follow  the  Federal  procedures  by  enact- 
ing the  following: 

"Art.  38.21  Confessions;  Admissibility — 
The  confession  of  a  defendant  may  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  against  him  imder  the 
same  conditions  as  governed  the  admissibil- 
ity of  confessions  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  as  Interpreted  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court." 

May  we  suggest  that  a  bill  Incorporating 
the  features  of  our  law  plus  the  require- 
ment that  the  defendant  be  advised  of  his 
right  to  retain  or  appointed  counsel  would 
be  workable  and  also  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Miranda,  perhaps  to  the  effect  that: 
No  confession  taken  of  a  defendant  under 
arrest  will  be  admitted  into  evidence  until- 
it  has  been  shown  to  the  court  that  the 
defendant  was  ( 1 )  advised  of  the  accusation 
Egainst  hUn  (2)  advised  of  his  right  to  re- 
main silent  (3)  advised  of  his  right  to  re- 
tained or  appointed  counsel  prior  to  or 
during  the  taking  of  the  confession  (4)  ad- 
vised he  need  not  make  any  statement  at 
all  and  that  (5)  any  statement  made  by  him 
would  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  and 
that  thereafter  (6)  the  statement  was  re- 
duced to  writing  and  (7)  voluntarily  signed 
by  the  defendant.     Also,  the  law  should  pro- 


vide for  the  admissibility  of  oral  confessions 
where  same  resulted  In  the  recovery  of  the 
fruits  of  the  crime  or  the  Instnunentallty 
of  a  crime. 

The  requirement  that  a  confession  be  in 
writing  is  apparently  no  obstacle  to  the  tak- 
ing of  confessions.  The  Miranda  require- 
ments are  an  obstacle.  The  language  of  the 
court  to  the  effect  that  the  court  assumes 
that  the  prosecution  was  wrong  and  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  defendant  was  not 
overreached  is  an  intolerable  burden.  Also 
the  Miranda  opinion  states  that  silence  Is 
not  a  waiver  of  right  to  counsel.  New  legis- 
latlon  should  provide  that  a  defendant  may 
waive  his  right  to  counsel,  or  any  other 
right.  If  such  waiver  be  In  writing  and  made 
before  a  magistrate. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter 
of  so  gfreat  Importance  to  the  prosecution. 
We  are  disturbed  by  reports  that  some  of 
the  Federal  Judges  have  said  that  within  the 
next  five  years  no  confessions  will  be  ad- 
missible into  evidence.  Perhaps  your  efforts 
will  save  this  portion  of  the  law  of  evidence. 
We  feel  that  confessions.  If  properly  taken, 
are  of  great  probative  value.  Not  only  are 
some  crimes  Impossible  to  prove  without 
confessions,  and  thus  the  criminal  go  un- 
punished If  his  confession  is  not  admitted, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  overlooks  tlie  psycho- 
logical compulsion  of  the  guilty  to  confess. 

Please   call   on   us   If   we   may   be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  In   any  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Wade, 
Criminal  District  Attorney. 

Office  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Attorney. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  December  8, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  November  21.  1966.  regarding 
the  Miranda  decision,  first  let  me  apologize 
for  this  tardy  reply. 

We,  like  other  Jurisdictions,  have  felt  the 
Impact  of  this  decision,  especially  so,  since 
the  Miranda  case  arose  here  In  Maricopa 
County.  Results  are  shown  by  the  number 
of  cases  we  have  had  that  were  either  dis- 
missed or  reduced  to  a  lesser  charge.  Many 
possible  defendants  request  attorneys  and 
the  police  are  unable  to  interrogate,  thereby 
affecting  the  number  of  cases  they  are  able 
to  file.  In  the  matter  of  statistics,  however, 
we  cannot  furnish  you  with  an  exact  num- 
ber either  from  our  own  files  or  those  of  the 
police. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Arizona  has 
not  and  is  not  planning  any  legislation  di- 
rected toward  the  Miranda  decision  since  that 
decision  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  We  feel 
that  any  change  would  have  to  come  from 
a   Jurisdiction   superior  to  our  own. 

I  really  wish  we  could  be  of  more  help  to 
you.  I  strongly  feel  that  society  Is  not  get- 
ting the  protection  it  Is  entitled  to:  that  all 
the  law.  the  last  five  years,  has  offered  pro- 
tection to  the  criminal,  enabling  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  streets  and  continue  his  crimes. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  efforts  to 
relieve  the  situation.     It  would  be  helpful, 
not  only  to  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  but 
to  the  police  as  well. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  K.  Corbin, 

County  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  District  Attorney, 

The  Second  Judicial  District. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  December  6,  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  L::ws  and  Pro- 
cedures,  U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  for 
your    letter    dated    November   21.    1966,    In- 
quiring as  to  what  effect  the  Miranda  and 
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Escobedo  decisions  have  had  In  this  Juris- 
diction. We  have  not  kept  any  staUstics 
»s  to  the  effect  on  the  same,  although  we 
have  dismissed  numerous  cases  because  of 
Uiese  recent  decisions.  We  will  In  the  future 
keep  statistics  on  investigation  of  major 
crimes  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  because 
of  the  proscription  laid  down  in  the  recent 
decisions. 

We  have  proposed  certain  changes  to  our 
State  Legislature  In  an  effort  to  aid  the  law 
enforcement  officer  In  other  areas  of  the  law 
not  touched  by  the  Mhranda  and  Escobedo 
decisions.  My  staff  Joins  me  In  the  feeUng 
that  In  the  face  of  these  recent  decisions, 
legislation  cannot  wipe  out  the  effects  of 
such  decisions.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  change  In  the  complexion  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  legislation  which  might  have  doubtful 
constitutional  plausibility.  I  agree  with  the 
feeling  of  Eugene  H.  Methvln  whose  article 
appears  in  the  recent  Reader's  Digest  and 
to  entitled  "Let's  Have  Justice  for  the  Non- 
Crlmlnals.  Too!" 

My  staff  Joins  me  In  commending  you  for 
your  continued  efforts  In  combating  crime 
as  evidenced  by  your  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  P.  Sceresse, 

District  Attorney. 

State  of  West  Virginia. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  December  7, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  ;  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  21.  1966.  relating  to  the  possibility 
of  introducing  legislation  In  Congress  which 
would  limit  the  affect  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona. 
384  U.S.  436.  In  connection  with  Miranda, 
I  call  attention  to  Lisenba  v.  California,  314 
U.S.  219-243.  86  L.  Ed.  166,  decided  December 
8,  1941,  In  which  the  court  said  that  the 
court  left  the  state  "free  to  adopt,  by  statute 
or  decision,  and  to  enforce  such  rule  as  she 
elects,  whether  it  conform  to  that  applied 
In  the  federal  or  in  other  state  courts.  But 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  her  choice  can- 
not foreclose  inquiry  as  to  whether.  In  a 
given  case,  the  application  of  that  rule  works 
a  deprivation  of  the  prisoner's  life  or  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law." 

I  have  considered  this  opinion  in  connec- 
tion with  what  the  court  said  in  Miranda 
with  regard  to  the  state's  search  of  effective 
ways  of  protecting  the  rights  of  individuals 
while  promoting  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
Its  criminal  laws.  In  reading  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  in  the  two  cases,  I  get 
the  impression  that  the  Supreme  Court  is.  In 
effect,  saying  that  the  states  may  prescribe 
their  own  standards  but  these  standards 
must  equal  those  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  Lisenba  the  court 
intimated  that  they  could  develop  their  own 
standards  in  order  to  promote  a  harmonious 
relationship  between  Federal  and  state  courts 
but,  apparently,  what  they  meant  was  "agree 
with  us  and  we  will  have  harmony  In  this 
relationship;  otherwise,  our  decisions  will 
prevail." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  federal  rule  of 
evidence  requires  that  a  federal  prisoner  be 
Uken  Immediately  before  the  commissioner 
and  If  not,  any  confession  made  Is  excluded, 
is  not  based  upon  the  constitutional  ground 
but  an  evidentiary  rule,  I  believe  that  Senate 
Bill  2578  would  be  of  assistance  in  the  trial 
of  cases  in  the  Federal  Courts.  A  state 
statute  along  the  same  line  might  be  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  it 
will  apparently  be  necessary.  If  the  five  mem- 
bers continue  to  dominate  the  court,  to 
change  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  in  order  to 
soften  the  blow  struck  by  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  our 
worst  crimes  are  committed  under  the  cloak 
of  darkness  and  if  confessions  are  not  ob- 
tained, convictions  will  seldom  be  had  in 
such  cases,  and  this  means  that  many  of  our 
more  dangerous  criminals  will  escape  punish- 
ment. Perhaps  when  the  records  reveal  the 
Impossibility  of  obtaining  convictions  in  a 
great  many  serious  cases,  the  court  will  then 
realize  that  it  has  gone  too  far  away  from 
what  would  be  a  proper  balance  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  prisoner  and  the  rights  of 
society. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Donald  Robertson, 

Attorney  General. 


Office  or  the  County  Attorney, 

Pima  County, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  December  2, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator    McClellan:     I    was    very 
pleased  to  receive  your  inquiry  on  Miranda. 
Something  should  be  done;  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  actually  out  to  do  it. 

Unfortunately  I  have  no  set  of  statistics 
or  obvious  miscarriages  of  Justice.  I  esti- 
mate that  of  the  cases  my  office  prosecuted 
last  year  5%  to  10%  rested  entirely  upon 
confessions  for  a  verdict;  without  confessions 
in  these  cases  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
prosecute.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  will  get  fewer  confessions  than  be- 
fore and  thus  solve  fewer  crimes  and  secure 
fewer  convictions.  Lamentable,  but.  I  be- 
lieve, definitely  true. 

Since  Miranda  our  practice  has  been  to 
have  every  law  enforcement  officer  carry  a 
card  with  the  Miranda  rights.  This  is  read 
to  everyone,  including  those  stopped  for 
traffic  offenses.  The  response  has  been 
mixed.  However,  It  does  enable  us  to  abide 
by  Miranda.  One  noticeable  effect  is  that  a 
recital  of  these  rights  to  a  suspect  actually 
"persuades"  some  not  to  talk.  I  inclose  a 
card  for  your  perusal. 

I  am  very  Interested  In  "S.  2578".  and  will 
help  in  any  way  possible. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  J.  Schafer  III. 

Pima  County  Attorney. 

State  of  Florida,  Office  of  thb 
State  Attorney.  13th  Judicial 
Circuit, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  January   13,   1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Let  me  first 
apologize  for  the  delay  of  your  Inquiry  dated 
November  21,  1966,  but  I  was  recently  in- 
volved in  a  lengthy  trial  and  could  not  find 
time  to  answer  my  correspondence. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  let  me  say 
that  this  office  has  been  unable  to  keep  any 
definite  statistics  concerning  the  Miranda 
decision  since  It  is  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  conviction  or  failtire  of  con- 
viction In  any  given  case  occurs  because  of 
a  confession  alone,  without  considering  the 
other  evidence  In  the  trial.  However,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mi- 
randa decision  has  greatly  hampered  law  en- 
forcement for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  decision  requires  that  a  constitu- 
tional warning  be  given  to  the  suspect  while 
in  custody  or  when  his  freedom  of  action  is 
otherwise  significantly  restrained.  As  of 
this  date,  I  am  unaware  of  any  decision  that 
clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  underlined 
words.  It  has  been  difficult  for  attorneys;  to 
say  the  least,  police  officers,  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words.  In 
view  of  this  language  In  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion, it  would  appear  that  if  a  police  officer 
requests  witnesses  to  remain  at  a  location  so 
that  he  might  interview  them,  that  If  one 


of  the  witnesses  utters  a  spontaneous  state- 
ment admitting  the  offense  It  might  be 
inadmissible. 

In  one  trial  in  our  Jurisdiction  a  spon- 
taneous admission,  although  allowed  by  Mi- 
randa, was  disallowed  by  the  court  where 
the  officer,  pursuant  to  a  question,  testified 
that  the  defendant  was  a  prime  suspect. 
The  defendant  was  not  yet  arrested.  Mi- 
randa says  that  what  was  meant  In  Escobe- 
do by  a  prime  suspect  Is  one  who  is  in  cus- 
tody or  whose  freedom  of  action  has  been 
significantly  restrained.  However,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  confusion  among  the  members 
of  the  Bar  and  Judiciary  as  to  what 
Is  meant  as  one  can  be  a  prime  suspect  and 
not  be  in  custody  and  vice  versa. 

2.  The  Miranda  decision  requires  an  in- 
telligent affirmative  waiver  of  the  right  to 
have  an  Attorney  present  during  the  inter- 
view or  to  consult  with  one  prior  thereto. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  biggest  difficulty  that 
I  have  found  time  and  time  again  with 
police  officers  and  Attorneys  is  convincing 
them  that  the  suspect  must  affirmatively 
waive  his  right  to  an  Attorney;  that  the 
warning  followed  closely  by  a  statement 
without  an  expressed  affirmative  waiver  Is 
Insvifficlent. 

3.  In  at  least  one  instance,  I  have  found 
the  Miranda  decision  to  have  hampered 
police  officers  in  clearing  a  suspect.  Police 
officers  are  so  reluctant  to  talk  to  suspects 
for  fear  that  it  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
trial  that  in  one  Instance  a  man  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  by  the  officers  with  a 
breaking  and  entering.  They  wotUd  not  talk 
to  the  suspect  to  find  out  what  he  was  do- 
ing at  the  premises.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion by  this  office  disclosed  that  the  man 
was  merely  attempting  to  obtain  hU  lawn 
mower  which  he  had  left  at  the  premises. 
The  repairman  had  closed  up  shop  and  left 
the  State.  Although  the  suspect  did  not 
use  good  Judgment  there  was  no  criminal 
Intent.  The  officers  would  have  easily  been 
led  to  the  truth  if  they  had  questioned  him. 

Trusting  that  this  letter   amply   answers 
your  inquiry,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Antinori,  Jr., 

State  Attorney. 

Vanderburgh  County  Pbosecut- 
iNo  Attorney,  First  Judicial 
Circuit, 

Evansville,  Ind..  December  2, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleiaan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  O.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Is  presenUy 
in  the  hospital  and  has  turned  your  letter 
over  to  me  for  reply.  It  is  good  to  hear  that 
you  are  working  in  this  field  as  I  am  a  great 
beUever  that  the  rights  of  victims  are  Just 
as  important  as  the  rights  of  defendants. 
The  Miranda  case  and  similar  cases  have  had 
a  bad  impact  I  feel.  In  poUce  work  I  fear 
that  these  cases  have  had  a  psychological 
effect  which  has  made  many  policemen  de- 
fensive-minded and  cautious  which  in  many 
instances  slows  an  Investigation  and  possibly 
allows  a  giUltv  person  to  go  free.  I  work 
with  policemen  quite  a  bit  and  it  Is  easy  to 
detect  the  psychological  impact  these  cases 
have  had  upon  them.  I  doubt  whether  these 
cases  will  change  police  procedures,  but 
many  policemen  feel  the  courts  are  taking 
a  slap  at  the  police  as  a  group. 

In  the  field  of  reduced  sentencing,  I  re- 
cently handled  a  case  where  the  defendant 
was  charged  with  first  degree  murder  and 
the  only  evidence  was  that  he  was  seen  leav- 
ing the  decedent's  apartment.  Later  he  gave 
a  statement  claiming  the  decedent  attacked 
him  and  he  left  the  room  and  picked  up  an 
iron  and  returned  and  killed  the  decedent 
thinking  this  was  self-defense.  We  aUowed 
the  defendant  to  plead  guUty  to  man- 
slaughter in  this  case  partly  because  if  the 
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statement  would  be  knocked  oud  under  the 
Miranda  rules,  we  would  have  no  case  at  all. 
I  definitely  feel  there  are  numerous  cases 
which  are  reduced  because  of  tlie  Miranda 
decision  and  the  doubt  which  now  exists 
as  to  whether  any  confession  ^'ill  be  ad 
mltted 

We  do  not  keep  statistics  here  Ih  the  office 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  stalls  tics  would 
show  directly  the  effect  of  the  Miranda  case. 
To  have  effective  law  enforcement  I  feel  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  police  morale  at  a 
high  level  and  eliminate  confuslc  n  and  un- 
certainty m  the  law.  I  feel  that  t  le  Miranda 
decision  is  detrimental  In  botli  of  these 
areas. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  L.  I^elt, 
Deputy  Prosecutor. 
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National  District  Attorney^ 

Association  Foundation. 
Miami,  Fla..  November  14,  1966. 
The  Reader's  Digest. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Pdjtchman:  I  have  Jead  an  ar- 
ticle written  for  Reader's  Digest  by  rugene 
H.  Methvln  entitled  "Let's  Have  Justice  for 
Non-Crlmlnals,  Too!"  and  I  cotislder  this 
article  to  be  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
problems  confronting  prosecutorsland  police 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  Miranda  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  pas  all  the 
advantages.  In  a  criminal  trial  tiie  defend- 
ant does  not  have  to  Inform  the  siate,  before 
or  during  trial,  or  any  time,  of  the  nature 
of  his  defense  nor  divulge  any  of  his  evi- 
dence; he  does  not  have  to  take  the  witness 
stand  and  no  unfavorable  inference  can  be 
drawn  therefrom;  he  can  be  contlcted  only 
If  the  State  proves  his  guilt  beypnd  a  rea- 
sonable doubt;  he  is  presumed  to  be  innocent 
no  matter  how  many  serious  crimes  he  may 
have  committed;  if  he  has  neverT been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  he  can  place  Ip  evidence 
his  good  reputation  and  that  alc^e  can  re- 
sult in  his  acquittal.  Finally,  hel  cannot  be 
convicted  unless  all  of  the  Jurors  find  him 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  If,  In 
addition  to  all  of  these  advantages,  a  de- 
fendant is  also  granted  the  advantage  of 
having  an  attorney  at  his  side!  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrest  until  the  oonsiimma- 
tlon  of  his  trial,  then  convictions  in  criminal 
cases  will  become  rare  indeed.  aW  Mr.  Meth- 
vln Indicates,  it  seems  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  principle  that  socletly,  as  well 
as  the  individual  defendant,  is  eatltled  to  a 
fair  trial.  | 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Methvln's  article  should  be  glien  serious 
scrutiny  by  all  law  enforcemeit  offlciala 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours,  i 

Richard  E.  Gerstdn, 

President. 

Office  of  District  Attor>jet, 
First  Jtjdicial  District,  CKddo 
Parish,  La., 

Shreveport,  La.,  December  1, 1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Lami  and  Pro- 
cedures,  U.S.   Senate,   Washington,   D.O. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  very  mucti  for  your 
letter  of  November  21,  1966. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  very  f amllii  ir  with  the 
Miranda  decision  which  was  handled  by  a 
one  vote  majority  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court. 

This  decision  has  caused,  and  wl  I  continue 
to  cause,  a  constant  number  of  problems  in 
effective  law  enforcement.  Befcre  giving 
you  a  definite  answer  to  your  letter.  In 
which  I  am  grreatly  Interested,  I  Mlah  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  Attorn  sys  on  my 
staff  and  some  of  the  Police  Offi  :ials.  But 
please  be  assured  that  I  will  answ(  r  in  detail 
in  the  very  near  future. 

In  the  meantime  I  earnestly  request  that 
you  read  the  enclosed  reprint  of  an  article 


published  in  the  December  1966  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  It  will  only  take  about 
seven  minutes.  Not  only  do  I  agree  with  al- 
most everything  set  forth  In  the  article  but 
also  I  feel  that  It  contains  much  "food  for 
thought"  and  may  lead  vis  to  some  solution. 

Thank  you  again  and  with  best  personal 
regards.  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Richardson, 

District  Attorney. 

Office  of  the  Prosecxttino  Attorney, 

Columbus,   Ohio,   November   29,   1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  21.  1966  in  which  you 
express  your  intention  to  Institute  legisla- 
tion to  overcome  the  fantastic  problems  con- 
fronted by  proECCUtirg  attorneys  and  law 
officers  by  reason  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case,  McNabb  case.  Mallory  case,  and  others 
creating  a  bevy  of  newly  established  con- 
stitutional  rights. 

Your  bill,  S.  2578,  is  well  conceived  and 
should  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Something  must  be  done  to  circum- 
vent the  unbelievable  difficulties  now  con- 
fronting law  officers  and  prosecutors  in  at- 
tempting to  halt  the  spirallng  increase  In 
crime  throughout  our  nation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, your  bill  is  an  excellent  step  forward 
in  meeting  this  problem.  It  is  both  fair  to 
the  accused  and  practical  to  enforce. 

As  the  prosecutor  of  a  county  of  approxi- 
mately 800.000  people  I  speak  with  direct 
knowledge  of  how  some  of  these  decisions 
are  hampering  law  enforcement.  Partic- 
ularly troublesome  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Escobedo  case  which  was  solidified  and  ex- 
panded upon  in  the  Miranda  decision.  Mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  I  have  had  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  witnessing  and  actually 
giving  the  Miranda  warnings  and  having  the 
defendant  ask  for  an  appointed  attorney, 
and  then  having  the  defendant  tell  In  detail 
his  part  In  the  commission  of  let  degree 
murder,  rape,  armed  robbery  and  other  se- 
rious offenses.  There  confessions  and  ex- 
culpatory statements  in  every  instance  were 
made  without  duress,  force,  false  promises, 
hope  of  pardon  or  trickery  of  any  kind.  Yet, 
these  confessions  are  no  longer  admissible 
in  evidence. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  lost  a  first  degree 
murder  trial  because  all  of  our  case  was 
based  on  a  defendant's  freely  given  confes- 
sion and  statements  of  where  the  murder 
weapon  (a  shot  gun)  could  be  found. 
Scientific  tests  proved  that  this  was  the  gun 
used  In  committing  the  crime.  However, 
because  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  "fruits  of  the  poison  tree  doctrine", 
the  gun  was  not  admissible  in  evidence  and, 
of  course,  because  of  the  Miranda  case  the 
confession  was  not  admissible  for  the  reason 
that  certain  warnings  were  not  given  prior 
to  the  confession.  This  case  was  covered  in 
Life  Magazine. 

Statistics  In  my  office  file  disclose  that  In 
the  year  1962  out  of  approximately  1100 
felony  cases  processed  there  were  confes- 
sions or  exculpatory  statements  made  In  82 
per  cent  of  these  cases  In  which  there  was 
a  conviction.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  the  defendants  would 
have  been  convicted  without  these  state- 
ments. Suffice  it  to  say.  If  these  cases  were 
tried  today  many  of  them  would  be  lost 
because  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  majority  In  the  Miranda  case 
has  greatly  exceeded  the  clear  meaning  of 
the  5th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Something  must  be  done  to 
circumvent  this  problem.  Therefore,  If  I 
may  be  of  any  help  to  you  or  your  commit- 
tee, either  In  testimony  before  your  commit- 


tee, or  otherwise  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  the  services  of  my  office  at  anv 
time.  ' 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Howard  Johnson, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Houston,  Tex., 
November  28,  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  confessions.  Last  Febru- 
ary 1st,  I  became  the  District  Attorney  of 
Harris  County  (having  replaced  Mr.  Prank 
Briscoe) .  Therefore,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  answering  your  letter. 

Since  the  decision  In  the  Miranda  case, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  In  the 
number  of  confessions.  Despite  requests  for 
accurate  statistics  to  support  this  proposi- 
tion, it  is  my  opinion  that  two  major  factors 
preclude  a  reliable  comparison  of  the  pre- 
Mlranda   and   post-Miranda   confessions. 

First,  how  can  we  Judge  whether  a  person 
would  have  confessed  had  It  not  been  for  the 
stringent  requirements  of  the  Miranda  case? 
Secondly,  Insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
present  any  tjrpe  of  a  reliable  statistical  sur- 
vey. In  my  opinion,  the  only  proper  study 
would  be  to  compare  the  number  of  confes- 
sions obtained  to  the  number  of  offenses 
committed  for  both  post  and  pre-Mlranda 
times.  These  figures  would  give  us  only  a 
rough  Idea,  but  would  present  the  truest 
picture.  This  is  because  many  potential 
cases  or  Indictments  never  come  into  exist- 
ence now,  where  the  confession  would  be  the 
only  substantive  evidence  connecting  the  de- 
fendant to  the  crime. 

Despite  the  Isck  of  figures.  It  can  lui- 
equlvocably  be  stated  the  Miranda  case  has 
hampered  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
law  enforcement.  Our  office  has  dismissed 
numerous  felonies,  including  murder  cases, 
where  the  defendant  had  made  a  written 
confession.  The  confession  would  have  been 
inadmissable  if  presented  in  Court  because 
of  a  lack  of  an  affirmative  waiver  of  a  lawyer. 
There  was  no  way  this  requirement  could 
have  been  logically  anticipated  by  any  in- 
vestigating officers  under  the  past  criterion 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  have  had  numerous  Instances  where 
the  police  could  have  e'vsUy  obtained  a  state- 
ment under  the  previous  rulings  but  not  un- 
der Miranda.  The  Miranda  case  is  partic- 
ularly damaging  in  the  State  of  Texas  be- 
cause our  own  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
requires  any  confession  to  be  in  writing. 

The  entire  situation  is  absurd.  I  am  en- 
closing an  editorial  from  The  Houston  Post 
you  should  find  most  interesting.  Although 
I  favor  your  legislation,  the  Supreme  Court 
may  well  overturn  this  statute  on  the  basis 
of  the  right  against  self  Incrimination  and/ 
or  right  to  counsel.  The  Miranda  case  is 
living  proof  that  the  original  Intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Perhaps  the  only  sure  way  of  allow- 
ing the  police  to  search  for  the  truth  and 
question  a  suspect  or  witness  Is  to  do  awpy 
with  the  right  against  self  incrimination. 
To  many  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  a 
doctrine  as  sacred  as  God,  Country,  and 
Motherhood.  However,  it  Is  doubtful  any  in- 
telligent philosopher  could  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sound  underlying  reason  to  Jus- 
tify Its  retention — particularly  if  we  con- 
sider how  this  handicaps  our  search  for  the 
truth. 

Statements  from  an  accused  are  a  very 
Important  and  Integral  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  One  of  the  biggest  mis- 
conceptions concerning  evidence  In  criminal 
cases  Is  that  certain  people  believe  that  the 
gap  left  open  by  lack  of  statements  can  be 
closed  through  the  use  of  scientific  evidence. 
In  the  first  place,  scientific  evidence  very 
often  comes  about  because  of  some  admls- 
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glon  of  an  accused  person.  For  example,  how 
can  the  police  laboratory  determine  ihat  the 
fatal  bullet  came  from  a  certain  weapon  un- 
less some  suspect  has  first  told  the  police 
the  whereabouts  of  the  weapon.  Under  the 
decision  in  the  Miranda  case,  the  gun  and 
the  comparison  tests  would  not  be  admissi- 
ble in  evidence  regardless  of  what  the  ac- 
cused said  unless  the  many  requirements  of 
Miranda  had  been  met.  In  brief,  confes- 
sions are  very  Important.  As  oue  who  has 
orosecuted  hundreds  of  cont;ested  criminal 
cases  to  Juries,  I  had  much  rather  be  on 
with  a  confession  that  had  been  obtained 
from  one  of  our  reliable  law  enforcement 
officers  than  have  an  eye  witness  who  Identi- 
fies a  person  he  had  never  seen  before,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  fleeting  seconds  during  the 
conunlsslon  of  an  offense. 

In  closing  let  me  compliment  you  on  your 
concern  and  your  offer  of  positive  legisla- 
tive help.  If  something  Is  not  done.  In  the 
words  of  Justices  White,  Harlan  and  Stewart, 
the  Miranda  decision  will  continue  "To  rep- 
resent poor  Constitutional  Law  and  entail 
harmful  consequences  for  the  country  at 
large". 

Sincerely, 

Carol  S.  Vance, 
District  Attorney,  Harris  County,  Tex. 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Oct.  8,  1966] 
Capote  on  Confessions 
Truman  Capote's  masterpiece,  "In  Cold 
Blood,"  now  appearing  In  a  series  of  18  In- 
stallments in  the  Houston  Post,  presents  a 
grimly  etched  portrait  of  two  Inhuman  young 
monsters  who  murdered  the  Clutter  f  amUy  In 
Holcomb,  Kan.,  on  Nov.  15,  1959,  later  con- 
fessed and  were  hanged  for  the  crime. 

Capote  wrote  his  book  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  In  the 
Miranda  case  requiring  that  suspects  not  only 
be  advised  of  their  right  to  counsel,  but  that 
they  be  furnished  counsel  free,  if  unable  to 
afford  a  lawyer,  and  that  the  counsel  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  during  police  Interroga- 
tion. 

For  six  years  Capote  researched  his  book 
before  writing  It.  He  said  he  became  "the 
closest  friend  and  confidant"  of  Richard 
Eugene  Hlckock  and  Perry  Edward  Smith, 
the  criminals  who  savagely  slaughtered  the 
four  members  of  the  Clutter  family. 

Citing  from  his  own  experience  as  a  writer 
on  crime  and  the  criminal  mind.  Capote  made 
some  interesting  statements  before  the  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee  last 
summer. 

"In  the  Clutter  case — as  In  many  others — 
the  murders  would  have  gone  scot  free  had 
it  not  been  for  their  confession  to  the  crime," 
Capote  testified. 

Had  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  been  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  Clutter  murders, 
Hickock  and  Smith  would  have  gotten  a 
lawyer  and  "never  have  said  anything," 
Cajjote  testified. 

"Any  lawyer  worth  his  salt  would  have  ad- 
vised the  boys  to  say  nothing,"  Capote  told 
the  senators.  "Had  they  said  nothing,  they 
WJUld  not  have  even  been  brought  to  trial, 
much  less  convicted." 

Had  they  been  set  free,  they  would  have 
"killed  again  and  followed  a  life  of  crime," 
Capote  testified.  "I  have  never  met  an  In- 
nocent man  who  has  confessed  to  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit.  I  have  never  met  a  mur- 
derer who  would  willingly  confess  to  his 
crime  with  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
Miranda  decision. 

"While  many  in  our  society  today  are  wail- 
ing about  the  right  of  the  criminal  suspect, 
why  do  they  seem  to  totally  Ignore  the  rights 
of  the  victims  and  potential  victims?" 

An  articulate  voice  of  dissent,  Capote  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  the  eight  nurses  mur- 
dered in  Chicago  and  the  subsequent  arrest 
of  a  tattooed  seaman. 
"It  seems  to  me  almost  unbelievable  that 


the  police  force  of  one  of  our  major  cities  is 
frightened  to  ask  the  prime  suspect  a  single 
question  for  fear  that  their  case  against  him 
might  be  Jeopardized,"  Capote  testified. 

"This  is  almost  like  'Alice  in  Wonderland," 
and  I  deplore  it.  It  can  only  lead  to  situa- 
tions in  which  the  losers  are  the  helpless,  the 
unwary,  the  Innocent." 

England,  which  has  furnished  the  model 
for  so  many  American  laws.  Is  also  In  the 
midst  of  a  controversy  over  police  question- 
ing of  criminal  suspects.  Only  there  the  de- 
mand is  not  to  limit  but  to  enlarge  the  right 
of  officers  of  the  law  to  Interrogate  suspected 
criminals. 

Crime  has  become  big  business  In  Britain, 
with  indictable  offenses  having  passed  the 
one-mUllon  mark.  Once  a  nation  where  the 
police  were  respected  as  protectors  of  the 
public  rather  than  enforcers  of  the  law,  the 
British  are  fighting  a  modern  crime  wave 
where  the  guns  of  the  underworld  are  prov- 
ing more  than  a  match  for  the  night  sticks 
of  the  bobbies. 

The  director  of  public  prosecutions  has 
urged  that  suspects  should  be  required  to 
answer  police  questions  and  defendants  or- 
d-ired  to  testify  at  their  trlais  or  face  the  con- 
sequences of  adverse  comment  to  the  Jury  on 
their  silence. 

One  of  Britain's  most  respected  lawyers. 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  who  is  now  Lord 
Shawcross,  urged  In  a  talk  on  TV:  ".  .  .  sus- 
pects ought  to  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  poUce  in  investigat- 
ing a  crime  and  in  searching  for  the  truth. 
I  don't  believe  there  U  any  kind  of  ethical 
foundation  for  this  rule  about  suspects  not 
being  required  to  incriminate  themselves. 
Why  shouldn't  they  be?" 

Sir  John  Foster,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
added  his  voice  to  Lord  Shawcross":  "I'd  like 
to  see  the  rule  against  self-incrimination 
abolished.  That's  the  same  as  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  America.  I'd  Uke  It  to  be  said 
to  an  accused  person — it's  your  duty  to  help 
the  police,  It's  your  duty  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions." 

What  will  come  of  this  remains  to  be  seen, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  see  our  British  cousins  reacting  to  a 
situation  that  has  stirred  up  many  thought- 
ful people  In  America. 


CotlNTY  OF  San  Diego, 
Office  op  District  Attorney. 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  February  21, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairmxin,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  U.S.  Sermte,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear     Senator     McClellan:  Thank     you 
very  much  for  your  letter  and  enclosures  of 
February  10,  1967. 

I  am  heartily  In  accord  vrtth  your  remarks 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and  with  your 
views  of  the  very  real  need  for  legislation 
such  as  proposed  by  Senate  BUls  674,  675, 
and  678,  as  well  as  legislation  which  will 
deny  Federal  courts.  Including  the  Supreme 
Court,  Jurisdiction  to  reverse  Judgments  of 
convictions  in  State  courts  which  are  based 
In  whole  or  In  part  upon  confessions  volun- 
tarily given. 

You  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Proced\ires  and  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  performing  a  truly  great 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  by  your  efforte  to  provide 
the  weapons  and  the  means  by  which  law 
enforcement  can  carry  out  Its  duty  of  pro- 
tecting our  people  and  combatting  the 
tremendous  menace  of  crime  rampant  across 
the  nation. 

You  have  my  every  wish  and  prayer  for 
complete  success  In  youi  legislative  program. 
Thank  you  for  requesting  my  views. 
Sincerely, 

James  Don  Keller, 

District  Attorney. 


PoucE  Department, 
Phillipsburg,  NJ.,  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and   Procedures,   U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  welcome  your  concern  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.     It  Is  hard 
to  conceive  Just  how  the  Miranda  Supreme 
Court   decision   has   shackled  the   efficiency 
and  performance  of  police  work. 

While  pursuing  our  obligation  to  preserve 
life  and  property,  we  are  in  turn  very  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  being 
oxirselves  citizens  and  a  member  of  the  same 
society. 

Our  concern  over  the  known  criminal 
element  walking  free  in  our  cities  and  towns 
has  caused  great  dismay  to  every  policeman 
dedicated  to  his  career  and  his  obligations  to 
the  people  he  serves. 

It  is  with  great  hope  that  you.  Senator, 
will  be  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  make  this 
Miranda  decision  more  flexible  In  the  name 
of  every  American  citizen  who  cries  out 
for  the  pursvilt  of  happiness  and  the  absence 
of  fear  In  walking  the  streets  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Budd, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
City  of  New  Boston, 
Scioto  County.  Ohio,  February  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedure,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Miranda  decision  Is  a  great 
deterrent  to  effective  law  enforcement.    I  feel 
that   the   law-abiding  citizens  of  our  great 
country  should  be  able  to  expect  and  receive 
better   protection  from   those  who  commit 
crimes  than  the  Miranda  decision  permits. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Russell  Imes, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Cttt  of  Orlando, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Police, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  have  a  very  timely 
memorandum  from  our  Executive  Director. 
Mr.  Quinn  Tamm  concerning  the  very  im- 
mature decisions  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  adversely  affecting  Law  Enforcement. 
These,  of  course,  being  the  Mapps,  Mallory, 
Jencks,  Miranda,  Escobedo  ejid.  the  more 
recent  extension  of  the  Escobedo  Decision. 

As  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  pro- 
fession, with  almost  forty  years  experience 
in  this  field,  I  am  truly  amazed  by  the  de- 
cisions In  the  above  cases,  along  with  others 
that  have  handcuffed  the  Police  throughout 
our  nation. 

We,  here  in  our  city,  have  an  organization 
of  five  people  who  have  been  speaking  to 
church  groups  and  other  organizations  for 
the  past  year,  trying  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  bare  facts  and  not  nebulous  Intangibles. 
It  is  believed  that  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  and  we  will  continue 
to  make  our  presentations  and  appearances 
as  long  as  we  feel  that  the  desired  and  ulti- 
mate goal  can  be  reached. 

It  Is  absolutely  nauseating  to  see  the  direct 
result  of  these  decisions,  pubUc  apathy; 
complacency;  and  failure  of  our  parents  to 
assume  their  God  Given  ResponsibUitles. 
We  have  too  many  houses  and  not  enough 
homes  In  our  nation  today. 

Then,  of  course,  we  shouldn't  overlook 
these  so-called  do-gooders  who  are  slobber- 
ing over  these  "so-called  unfortunate  In- 
dividuals" In  a  vain  effort  to  find  excuses 
for  their  senseless  transgressions. 

It  is  my  Arm  belief  that  unless  the  decent 
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law-abiding  Americans,  which  dompromlse 
aproxlmately  ninety  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, stand  up  and  be  counted  a4  tried  and 
true  Americans,  the  other  ten  peroent,  which 
give  us  ninety  percent  of  our  trouble,  will  be 
dictating  f>ollcles  and  procedurfs  for  our 
guidance  In  the  future. 

Maybe,  Sir,  my  words  may  lie  a  little 
strong,  but  they  describe  my  (onvlctlona 
most   thoroughly. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  <[o  here  to 
assist  you  in  your  wonderful  un  lertaklngs, 
please  advise. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  very  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Carlisle   John  stone. 

Chief  <  /  Police. 

New  Jersey  Armored  Car  Sesvice.  [nc. 

Pleasantville .  N.J.,  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  at  CriTninal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Sen  Ue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  n  gard  with 
dismay  recent  and  not  so  recent  U.!  >.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  prevent  lav  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  protecting  us  from  the 
murderer,  rapist,  robber  and  knife  wielder. 

The  recent  release  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  of  a 
confessed  murderer  who  destroyel  his  wife 
and  5  children  and  walked  away  i  free  man 
\s  a  case  In  point.  How  can  this  b  s  possible? 
Dally  our  newspapers  carry  items  of  crimi- 
nals being  set  free  to  continue  tlelr  depre- 
dations of  plunder  and  ravage. 

Please  do  your  best  to  nullify  these  bad 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  ks  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Assoclatloi  i  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  I  can  vouch  that  we  arejlOO^  be- 
hind you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  O.  S^hetder. 


bill  that 
go  a  long 


Department   op   PoijiCE. 
Kirkwood.  Mo.,  February  *3,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  CriTninal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  McClellan:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  Introducing  Senati  Bill  674 
which  would  amend  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
In  the  face  of  the  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  directly  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  the  police  to  serve  the  public  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  need  new  rules  suph  as  the 
one  that  you  propose.     I  think  t(»o  that  it 
might  be  nice  if  It  could  be  legislated  into 
being   that   our   courts   recognize  &   certain 
amount  of  error  or  mi8-Judgmen(t   on  the 
part  of  police  when  cases  are  presented  for 
adjudication.     In   any   event,   the 
you  have  proposed  would  certainly 
way  to  assist  us  in  law  enforcement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Tours  truly. 

Max  A.  DTmiiN, 
Chief  ot  Police. 

Cttt  of  Raleigh,  M.C., 

February  32.  1967. 
Hon.  JOHw  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  ori  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Sentae.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  I 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  am  pure  that 
I  only  speak  the  sentiment  of  alf  law  en- 
forcement officers  that  we  appreciate  your 
and  Senator  Ervin's  efforts  to  asslsjt  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  do  their  Job,  Recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  handicapped 
ua  to  some  extent  and  the  situation:  certainly 
needs  clarifying.  I  believe  that  otor  people 
should  have  enough  confidence  In  the  great 
majority  of  their  law  enforcement;  agencies 
to  trust  them  with  the  tools  neede<^  to  do  an 
acceptable  Job  In  protecting  the  livjes,  rights 
and  property  of  those  same  people.; 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  If  either  I  or  this 
department  may  serve  you  In  any  ^ay,  I  as- 


sure you  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best  of  our 
ablUty. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Davis, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Ringtown.  Pa..  February  2.3, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  favoring  the  criminals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  citizens  Is  shameful.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  set  law  enforcement  back 
a  hundred  years.  His  fifth  deciding  vote  has 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  punish  the 
guilty  criminal  element.  The  Innocent  pub- 
lic, police  who  are  ham-strung  in  trying  to 
perform  their  duties.  Judges  whose  hands  are 
tied  In  deciding  a  case,  all  these  are  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  any  person  who  de- 
cides to  commit  a  criminal  act. 

I  never  arrested,  or  tried  to  convict  an 
innocent  man.  To-day  I  fear  making  an 
arrest  because  of  the  loopholes  expressly  put 
into  the  law  by  the  courts  to  aid  a  criminal 
to  avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds. 

I  am  so  disgusted  with  what  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  law  enforcement  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  so  recklessly 
interpret  the  law  to  benefit  lawbreakers,  to 
misinterpret  the  will  of  our  law  makers,  that 
I  am  resigning  my  position  as  chief  of  police, 
effective  31  December,  1967. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  op  Police, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  February  23, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  SeTiate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator:   First,  let  me  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  that  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
this  very  Important  Committee,  also  that  you 
are    such    an    outstanding    member    of    the 
Democratic  party. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  you  that  I  ask  that  you  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  have  S.  674, 
which  will  amend  Title  #18,  U.S.  Code,  with 
respecc  to  the  admissibility  In  evidence  of 
confessions. 

All  police  departments  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  in  recruiting  men  to  the  depart- 
ments and  It  Is  all  due  to  the  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  fine  group  of 
men.  It  is  a  general  feeling  that  an  age 
limit  should  be  set  for  the  members  of  this 
august  body. 

With  every  best  wish  and  tmst  the  good 
lord  will  bless  you  with  continued  health  so 
that  you  can  serve  your  country  for  some 
period  of  time. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Howard  McOolorick, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Exhibit  4 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1967] 

Mttroerers  at  Large 

When  the  confessed  murderer  of  his  wife 
and  five  children  has  to  be  freed  under  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — the  fourth  dismissal  of  murder 
charges  against  confessed  slayers  here  in  re- 
cent weeks — the  instinctive.  Inevitable  and 
right  community  reaction  is  one  of  outrage 
and  apprehension. 

Unquestionably,  the  release  of  these  killers 
and  of  others  In  other  cities  will  build  up 
support  for  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  police  and  the  courts  much 
greater  latitude  in  Interrogations  and  the 
use  of  confessions.  That  proposal  got  Im- 
pressive support  last  week  from  seven  of  the 


nineteen  members  of  the  President's  Com 
mission   on   Law  Enforcment,   among  them 
three  past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Our  own  beUef  Is  that  the  amendment 
would  be  a  bad  answer  to  a  bad  problem— or 
more  accurately,  two  bad  problems.  The 
first  Is  Involved  In  most  of  the  confessions 
that  are  currently  being  thrown  out  of  court 
and  It  is  one  for  which  time  will  very  quickly 
provide  its  own  effective  solution. 

These  confessions  fall  Into  a  twilight  zone 
that  unpredictably  blanketed  defendants  un- 
der charges  and  awaiting  trial  when  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  landmark  Mi- 
randa case  last  June.  In  an  unusual — and 
in  our  Judgment,  unwise — protective  inno- 
vation, the  Court  applied  retroactively  to 
these  defendants  Its  mandate  for  notice  to 
all  newly  arrested  suspects  of  their  right  to 
counsel. 

The  result  has  been  that  confessions  val- 
idly taken  before  June  under  the  court 
precedents  then  in  effect  have  become  worth- 
lefs.  and  there  la  often  no  other  basis  on 
which  to  convict  men  like  the  confessed 
slayer  of  six.  It  would  seem  axiomatic  that 
such  a  man  required  psychiatric  institution- 
alization, but  lengthy  examination  pro- 
nounced him  sane.  Mental  Institutions  can- 
not be  used  as  substitutes  for  Jails  in  such 
circumstances;  the  unanswered  question  la, 
what  can? 

Since  June,  however,  the  police  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  have  known  the  new 
rules  and  presumably  are  living  by  them  in 
obtaining  confessions  that  will  stand  up  in 
court.  That  brings  up  the  second  and  more 
basic  problem :  Do  the  rules  themselves  go  so 
far  In  protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  pris- 
oners that  they  leave  society  defenseless? 

We  think  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  sound 
ground  In  the  1964  decision  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Miranda  case.  "No  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  can  or  should  survive 
If  it  comes  to  depend  for  its  continued  effec- 
tiveness on  the  citizens'  abdication  through 
unawarenefs  of  their  constitutional  rights," 
the  Court  majority  declared. 

The  community  will  survive — and  so  will 
American  liberties — if  It  accepts  only  con- 
fessions given  without  coercion  and  with  full 
knowledge  by  the  suspect  of  his  right  to 
have  a  lawyer.  What  worries  us  is  not  that 
the  present  rules  are  too  stringent  but  that 
serveral  of  the  Court's  rulings  have  Indicated 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  some  Justices  that  all 
confessions  should  be  barred  as  invasions 
of  the  Indlvlduars  constitutional  protection 
against  self-incrimination. 

The  current  cases — and  particularly  the 
one  this  week — have  made  It  plain  that  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  confession  rep- 
resents the  only  way  to  obtain  a  conviction 
of  the  guilty.  It  would  be  an  act  of  supreme 
Judicial  irresponsibility  toward  society  to  ex- 
tend the  present  valid  rules  to  the  point 
where  even  freely  given  confessions  were  un- 
usable as  evidence. 
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Exhibit  5 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.  21,  1967] 

National  Crime  Report  as  a  Whole 

Palls  Short 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrtck) 

Sunday's  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  contains  so  much  that  is  good 
and  wise  and  constructive  that  one  gropes 
uncertainly  to  explain  Just  why  the  rej>ort 
as  a  whole  falls  short.  It  Is  a  matter  of  tone, 
of  emphasis,  of  attitude.  A  feeling  will  not 
go  away  that  the  commission's  staff  talked 
with  too  many  sociologists,  and  not  with 
nearly  enoxigh  cops. 

The  report  emerges  as  a  textbook.  Indeed, 
it  is  set  In  the  double-column  design,  com- 
plete with  largely  useless  photographs, 
familiar  In  every  classroom.  The  approach 
Is   pedantic,    professorial,    antiseptic.      The 


,,rtme  that  Is  dissected  In  these  statistical 
^s  is  a  bloodless  crime;  all  the  passion 
^  drained  out;  the  outraged  victims  are 
anbalmed  In  tabulated  boxes. 

Nowhere  In  the  report^-or  almost  no- 
where—does  the  coDomission  perceive  any 
nexus  between  crime  and  punishment.  The 
!Lry  word  "punishment"  seldom  appears, 
instead,  the  commission  addresses  Itself 
chiefly  to  crime  and  "penalty,"  as  If  the  con- 
jequence  of  crime  somehow  ranked  with  go- 
^  down  two,  doubled,  on  a  three-spade  bid. 
In  only  one  brief  portion  of  the  340-page 
report  if  a  fast  first  reading  conveys  an  ac- 
citfate  impression.  Is  there  any  strong  sug- 
gestion that  law-abiding  people  have  rights 
that  ought  to  be  made  secure.  This  is  not 
even  in  the  body  of  the  report.  It  appears 
in  a  supplementary  statement  at  the  very 
end— and  only  seven  of  the  19  commission- 
ers were  willing  to  Join  In  It. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  body  of  the  report 
implies  that  law-abiding  people  are  them- 
selves largely  to  blame  for  the  criminal  sick- 
ness that  afflicts  society.  They  have  failed 
"to  motivate"  the  young  hoodlum;  they 
arouse  temptation  by  leaving  keys  In  un- 
locked cars;  they  suffer  from  petty  thefts 
through  their  own  carelessness  In  leaving 
their  property  lying  around  loose. 

The  report  goes  to  some  pains  to  belabor 
obvious  truth,  that  "crime"  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  It  Is  obvious,  and  scarcely 
needed  saying  at  any  length,  that  tax  evasion 
and  rape  at  knife-point  are  quite  different 
crimes,  and  require  different  procedtires  of 
law  enforcement.  The  commission  Itself 
acknowledges  that  public  concern  Is  not  di- 
rected at  such  offenses  as  bribery  and  viola- 
tion of  antitrust  laws,  but  rather  at  crime 
m  the  streets.  Yet  the  report's  medical- 
school  approach  leaves  us  to  contemplate 
the  different  fields  of  crime  as  no  more  than 
desiccated  strains  of  staphylococci. 

Doubtless  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  laboratory  view.  Surely  few  persons 
would  challenge  some  of  the  elementary  cor- 
relations that  are  drawn  In  the  commission's 
report.  Slums  breed  crime,  and  crime  breeds 
slums,  and  there  Is  at  least  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  to  be  advanced  that  If  we  cure 
the  slums,  we  cure  the  crime.  But  one 
wonders,  all  the  same,  If  the  commission's 
diagnosis  is  correctly  drawn. 

Society  insists  that  "Individuals  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions,"  says  the  report, 
"and  the  criminal  process  operates  on  that 
assumption.  However,  society  has  not  de- 
vised ways  for  ensuring  that  all  its  members 
have  the  ability  to  assume  responsibility. 
It  has  let  too  many  of  them  grow  up  un- 
taught, unmotivated,  unwanted  .  .  ." 

But  nowhere  does  the  report  suggest  that 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain  punish- 
ment may  also  be  a  useful  weapon  in  the 
war  upon  crime. 

These  reservations  having  been  expressed. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  re- 
port, and  especially  those  sections  dealing 
with  improvement  In  police  procedures  and 
with  Judicial  reform,  ought  to  command  the 
sober  attention  of  civic  groups  and  bar  as- 
sociations across  the  country.  One  quite  mi- 
nor recommendation — that  police  boxes  be 
lighted,  unlocked  and  designated  as  emer- 
gency telephones — makes  great  good  sense. 
A  National  Criminal  Research  Foundation 
and  a  National  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
Center  probably  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  better  law  enforcement.  The  com- 
mission's concept  of  "Youth  Service  Bu- 
reaus." located  chiefly  In  slum  areas,  may  be 
idealistic  and  it  may  duplicate  other  com- 
munity services,  but  there  is  much  merit  in 
the  idea  of  working  effectively  with  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  before  they  turn  to  se- 
rious crime. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  commission 
on  the  Incidence  of  crime  are  as  familiar  as 
they  are  appalling.  They  need  no  recapitu- 
lation. What  matters  to  the  average  citi- 
zen is  not  so  much  the  abstract  of  statisti- 


cal problem,  or  even  the  sociologists'  long- 
range  solution.  His  concern  goes  to  the 
mugger,  the  rapUt,  the  dope -crazed  thief, 
the  arrogant  young  punks  who  Infest  his 
streets.  What  can  be  done  about  them  now? 
One  of  the  commission's  answers  is  to  pro- 
vide textbooks  foP  slum  schools  that  are 
written  in  slum  EnglUh.  Okay,  okay.  But 
what  can  be  done  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month,  to  lock  up  the  hoods  and  thieves? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  to  be  commended  on  his  con- 
tinuing presentation  of  speeches  with 
regard  to  the  spiraling  crime  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator's  10 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  people  in  this  coim- 
try  who  disagree  with  the  position  taken 
by  former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
to  which  position  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. Is  it  not  also  true  that  among 
those  people  who  disagree  is  ex-Supreme 
Court  Justice  Whittaker? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
have  read  some  of  his  comments,  and  in 
general  I  subscribe  to  what  he  has  said. 
It  is  tragic  that  officials  in  high,  re- 
sponsible positions  of  government  are 
demonstrating  an  attitude  which  gives 
the  general  public  the  impression  that 
they  are  lax  in  their  concern  about  law 
enforcement  in  this  country. 

I  say  that  most  regretfully,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  that  impression  is  becoming 
prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

Why  cannot  Washington  do  something 
about  it?  That  is  the  tone  of  my  mail. 
Some  letters  we  receive  are  resentful  of 
this  situation.  Our  citizens  ask  "Why 
can't  you  do  something  about  it?  They 
have  a  right  to  wonder  about  the  matter, 
as  one  of  the  editorials  I  have  read 
concluded : 

When  the  confessed  murderer  of  his  wife 
and  five  children  has  to  be  freed  under  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court— the  fourth  dismissal  of  murder 
charges  against  confessed  slayers  here  In 
recent  weeks — the  Instinctive,  Inevitable  and 
right  community  action  U  one  of  outrage 
and  apprehension. 

That  is  not  my  statement.  It  is  a 
statement  contained  in  an  editorial  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  23. 

It  is  astounding  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Katzenbach's  stature  and  experience— 
and  in  view  of  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission— to 
make  a  statement  that  it  is  unutterable 
nonsense  for  anyone  to  assert  that  these 
5-to-4  decisions  are  having  an  impact  on 
the  crime  rate  in  this  country.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  know  that  the  decisions 
are  compelling  courts  to  turn  loose 
known  and  confessed  criminals  every 
day.  So  it  is  certainly  a  problem  of 
great  concern. 

It  is  astounding  for  a  statement  such 
as  that  to  come  from  a  man  of  his  stature 
and  ability  and  experience.  I  do  not 
believe  that  what  the  newspaper  printed 


in  this  editorial  Is  unutterable  nonsense. 
It  was  a  factual  editorial.  People 
throughout  the  country  are  concerned. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  former  Justice 
Whittaker  is  a  very  competent  authority 
in  this  field,  and  that  Mr.  Whittaker  has 
repeatedly  criticized  certain  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which,  in  his 
opinion,  have  hamstrung  and  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  police,  and  In  this  way 
have  weighted  the  scales  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  and  against  society? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
Justice  Whittaker  Is  speaking  without 
knowledge,  without  experience,  and  with- 
out wisdom  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  for  a  person  to  say  that  criti- 
cism of  these  close  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions is  unutterable  nonsense  certainly 
implies  a  reflection  on  the  four  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  do  not  agree 
with  these  decisions. 

I  merely  wanted  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks today.  I  wish  to  completely  dis- 
associate my  viewpoint  with  anything 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Katzenbach  and  to  state  my  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  that  he  would 
say  that  it  is  unutterable  nonsense  for 
the  Senator  to  say,  for  me  to  say,  or  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  say  that  the 
turning  of  these  confessed  criminals 
loose  is  contributing  to  the  increasing 
crime  rate  in  this  coimtry.  I  cannot  say 
anything  else.  These  decisions  en- 
courage crime.  The  criminal  gets  a  feel- 
ing that  "they  will  not  do  much  with  me 
if  I  get  caught."  and  he  takes  his  chance 
and  continues  his  criminal  pursuits  with 
much  less  fear  and  likelihood  of  punish- 
ment for  any  crime  he  may  commit,  how- 
ever heinous  it  may  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  may  proceed  for  5  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Apparently  there  is  a  school  of  thought 
in  this  coimtry — and  at  the  moment  it 
seems  to  be  prevailing,  not  with  regard 
to  numbers,  but  certainly  with  regard  to 
publicity— that  one  must  ignore  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  certain  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  indeed  strait- 
jacketed  the  police  and  made  increas- 
ingly difficult  the  job  of  the  police,  and 
ignore  the  equally  obvious  fact  that  swift 
and  sure  punishment  consonant  in  sever- 
ity with  the  type  and  degree  of  the  crime 
is  a  deterrent  of  crime. 

These  two  facts  were  ignored  in  the 
President's  messages  on  crime,  both  with 
respect  to  nationwide  crime  and  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  long  as 
we  ignore  these  two  facts — that  Federal 
court  decisions  have  been  too  lenient 
upon  the  criminal,  and  that  swift  and 
sure  punishment  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime — we  are  going  to  see  a  continuing 
spiraling  crime  rate,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  recommended 
and  appropriated  for  dealing  with  the 
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crime  problem.    More  and  irore  money 


is  not  the  sole  and  complete 


dealing  with  this  growing  pioblem,  al- 
though many  aspects  of  the  problem 
can  be  dealt  with  if  adequate  funds  are 
provided. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Yesterday  we  confirmed  t!je  nomina- 
tion of  a  very  distinguished  and  able 
young  attorney  as  Attorney  General. 
His  illustrious  father  served  on  the  Su 
preme  Court,  is  a  present  menber  of  it, 
and  he  has  disagreed  with  ti^e  majority 
opinion  in  these  cases. 

At  the  time  of  his  confirmation  before 
the  committee  I  expressed  thfi  hope  that 
whoever  might  be  appointed  to  succeed 
Justice  Clark  when  he  resigns,  would  be 
a  person  who  shares  the  philc  sophies  he 
has  expressed  in  his  dissentirg  opinions 
in  a  number  of  these  5-to-4  decisions. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  liLs  son,  as 
Attorney  General,  as  he  weigh;  this  prob- 
lem, will  decide  to  follow  the  wisdom  of 
his  father,  and  that  he  will  f o  low  in  the 


I  do 


hope  that 


Virginia.     Mr. 
lonsent  to 


footsteps  of  his  father, 
occurs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West 
President,  I  ask  unanimous 
have  printed  in  the  Record  ah  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Advertiser  on  Pebruaity  27,  1967, 
entitled  "Capital  Jungles  Examples  for 
Coddlers  of  Criminals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Capital  Jungles  Examples  for 
Criminals 

Members    of    President 
commission  who  tended  to  put 
rising  crime  on  poverty  Instead 
Court-created    legal    loopholes 
two  areas  of  Washington's  Jun 

Kenllworth     and     Congressional 
across  the  Anacostla  River  have 
housing  developments  wrecked 
people  living  In  fear  of  their  lives 
Incorrlglbles  from  6  to  18  thrlvlnj 
ery.  looting  and  Intimidation. 

The  areas  are  not  slums  such 
in  New  York  City  or  Watts  In 
The  people  are  both  white  and 
the  homes  are  those  of  middle 

A  recent  Issiie  of  V  S.  News  & 
port  told  of  conditions  eported 
of  stories  by  The  Washington 

Some  of  the  stores  and  other 
tablishments  have  boarded  up  thi ' 
and  given  up  the  struggle.    Somp 
ployed  their  own  private  guards 

There  has  been  talk  of  organizing 
groups. 

One  difficulty  is  that  people  are 
to  prefer  charges  against  otfendeijs 
pear  and  testify  against  those 

Police  say  they  can  do  little 
cooperation   of  parents   and   the 
the  criminals. 

As  long  as  such  attitudes  prevakl 
of  the  problem  will  remain  difflcuft 

But  as  every  experienced  law 
oificer  knows,  the  invariable  solutton 
problems  Is  a  sufficiently  strong 
to  assure  prompt  arrest  of  aU 
protection  of   those  who  prefer 
testify  against  them. 

Such  lawless  conditions  develop 
variably   from    the    soft-hearted 
beaded  permissiveness  of  people 
government. 

Police  authorities  In  Wafihlngt^: 
when  the  Supreme  Court  freed 
lory  of  a  confessed  rape  charge 
he  had  been  held  fpr  seven  and  a 
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between  his  arrest  and  his  arraignment  that 
they  would  have  trouble  thereafter  enforc- 
ing the  law. 

Minority  members  of  the  court  also  gave 
emphatic  warnings  of  the  effects  of  other 
dsGlsions  handicapping  police  in  questioning 
prisoners.  t 

The  public  In  many  places  is  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind  as  a  harvest  of  the  wind  sown 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  unprecedented  de- 
cisions throwing  protections  around  vicious 
criminals. 

Besides  the  shocking  number  of  confessed 
murderers  who  have  been  released  on  court- 
created  technicalities,  the  seriousness  of  de- 
cisions making  questioning  of  criminals 
more  difficult  Is  emphasized  by  the  state- 
ments of  police  that  in  the  past  about  70 
per  cent  of  serious  crimes  have  been  solved 
by  confessions. 

Court  members  who  Imagine  police  can 
cope  with  crime  under  the  new  handicaps 
should  try  questioning  some  of  the  thou, 
sands  of  professional  criminals  associated 
with  the  vicious  Cosa  Nostra. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  blocked 
the  submission  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments relaxing  these  Impoeslble  restrictions 
upon  police  should  also  try  living  for  a  time 
in  Kenllworth  or  Congressional  Heights. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    T  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
have  heard  this  discussion  because  it  re- 
freshed my  memory  of  my  purpose,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
wlilch  was  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  February  17,  1967. 

Among  other  things,  the  editorial 
states: 

Supreme  Court  rulings,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  convictions,  tend  to  em- 
bolden the  criminal  and  dishearten  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  10  years  on 
the  bench  in  Cleveland,  I  learned  clear- 
ly that  penalties  had  to  be  imposed  on 
brazen  criminals  to  deter  others  from 
following  in  the  course  of  criminality. 

If  the  argument  which  is  being  made 
that  the  creation  of  barriers  to  protect 
the  criminal  and  the  removal  of  barriers 
which  protect  the  innocent  is  sound,  then 
all  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
and  the  matter  of  imposing  penalties  is 
wiped  aside. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McCLELLAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  in  their  pur- 
pose to  remove  from  the  existing  laws 
thos.  prohibitions  which  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  criminal  and  disarm 
the  public  in  its  efforts  to  proteiJt  It- 
self. 

From  time  immemorial,  voluntary  con- 
fessions made  by  crimmals  were  admis- 
sible in  evidence.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now  stated  that  criminals  have  to 
be  advised  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  must  be  pro- 
vided with  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  must  be  provided 
with  one. 

Mr.  McCL2LL^\N.  Before  he  can  be 
questioned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  is  not  done, 
even  though  the  confession  is  absolutely 
voluntary,  it  is  inadmissible  in  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  pieserve 
this  democracy,  we  have  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  Criminals  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  supreme  and 


overpower  government,  and  overpower 
communities,  and  the  citizens  who  live 
within  them. 

I  subscribe  completely  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Clim.ate  Favors  the  Criminal 

For  all  of  their  concentrated  and  expensive 
efforts  to  control  crime,  American  cities  are 
not  winning  the  battle  because  of  the  un- 
canny combination  of  conditions  that  is 
helping  rather  than  hindering  those  outside 
the  law. 

Cleveland  Is  a  prime  example  of  this  na- 
tional  trend. 

The  city  had  a  stunning  Increase  in  crime 
last  year,  armed  robberies  having  rocketed 
59.4%  and  homicides  reaching  the  record 
high  of  155.  All  types  of  ci-Lme  are  on  the 
increase  but  the  gains  in  these  two  categories 
are  shocking. 

What  is  giving  the  criminal  the  advantage 
in  his  duel  with  the  law? 

The  police  force  here,  as  In  other  cities, 
13  undermanned  and  the  recruitment  out- 
look only  can  be  described  as  dismal. 

Crime-breeding  conditions  are  being  per- 
petuated and  broadened  by  technological 
progress  that  is  increasing  the  vast  army  of 
unemployables. 

Supreme  Court  rulings,  making  It  more 
difficult  to  obtain  convictions,  tend  to  em- 
bolden the  criminal  and  dishearten  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

Rehabilitation  Is  restricted  by  lack  of  facil- 
ities and  properly  trained  personnel. 

Preventive  programs  often  are  undermined 
by  withdrawal  of  funds,  as  happened  to  the 
Police  Athletic  Lc-igue  here  which  has  been 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  creating  rap- 
port between  policemen  and  young  people 
in  the  disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime,  recounted  most  of  the  condi- 
tions reacting  in  favor  of  the  criminal  and 
proposed  steps  to  correct  them.  All  the 
steps  would  cost  vast  sums  of  money. 

As  Cleveland  figures  and  those  for  other 
major  cities  show,  the  crime  problem  Is  a 
crisis  of  great  urgency  and  demands  the 
earliest  attention  of  Congress. 

No  matter  what  a  nation  may  accomplish, 
It  hardly  can  glow  with  pride  while  its 
streets  are  unsafe  and  its  citizens  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  criminal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Supreme  Court 
by  strained  reasoning  of  five  of  its  mem- 
bers speaking  for  the  majority  against 
four  for  the  minority  has  been  with  in- 
creasing frequency  throwing  safeguards 
around  the  criminal  and  removing  the 
barriers  of  protection  against  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime  and  the  public. 

Voluntary  confessions  made  by  an  ac- 
cused should  not  be  barred  from  evidence 
on  tiie  tenuous  grounds  stated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  an  accused  has  not 
been  told  before  he  makes  his  statement 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  or  on  the 
grounds  that  an  accused  must  be  forth- 
with, without  delay,  brought  before  a 
judge,  and  that  unless  that  is  done,  any 
statement  whicii  he  makes  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  obtained  by  coercion 
and  Is,  therefore,  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence. 

I  will  give  my  full  support  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  will  make 
genuine  voluntary  confessions  admissible 
In  evidence  without  conformity  by  the 
law  enforcement  officers  to  the  tenuous 
conditions  declared  necessary  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court.  If  the  objective  of  making 
voiuntai-y  confessions  admissible  in  evi- 
dence can  be  achieved  otherwise  than  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  I  will  sup- 
port such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  their  remarks. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  next 
Tuesday  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  begin  hearings  on 
a  number  of  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced dealing  with  the  crime  problem. 


LEGISLATIVE   REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
requested  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
because  on  this  amendment  I  will  leave 
members  of  the  joint  committee  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  we  have  reported  or  in 
compromise  agreements  that  have  been 
made  to  adjust  differences  between  Mem- 
bers. I  recognize  and  know  this  problem 
that  we  are  faced  with  in  the  disparity, 
and  it  is  a  great  disparity,  between  the 
salaries  paid  to  our  top  experts  and  pro- 
fessional staff  people  on  the  Senate  side 
and  the  salaries  paid  on  the  House  side. 

I  have  faced  this  disparity  during  my 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Appropriations.  I  know 
the  difficulties  we  have  encountered  in 
explaining  to  our  faithful,  able,  and  com- 
petent professional  staff  members  why 
we  could  not  pay  them  as  much  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  pays.  They  are 
patient.  They  are  understanding,  but 
I  know  it  is  galling  to  them  to  be  con- 
tinually faced  with  a  lower  rate  status 
for  doing  identically  the  same  work  as 
their  House  counterparts,  even  more  dif- 
ficult work  sometimes,  on  matters  dealing 
with  appropriations  totaling  well  over 
$100  billion,  as  well  as  handling  com- 
plex legislation  on  foreign  policy,  con- 
firmation of  all  Federal  employees,  and 
all  the  other  detailed,  difficult,  technical 
work  which  must  be  done  by  the  members 
of  our  staffs. 

We  recognize  and  have  recognized  that 
this  disparity  is  not  of  our  creation.  It 
was  created  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  that  body  tied  to  the  top  com- 
mittee jobs  a  similarity  between  legis- 
lative pay  scales  and  the  civil  service  pay 
grades  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  Senate  did  not  choose  to  relate 
its  pay  scales  for  legislative  staffs  to  the 
general  service  categories  of  grades,  of 
tying  salaries  to  grade  18  for  the  top  jobs 
and  grade  17  level  for  the  intermediate 
professional  staff  jobs.  Our  men  were 
frozen  at  a  lower  level  for  doing  the  same 
work  as  the  staff  specialists  in  House 
committees,    whose    salaries    were    In- 


creased consistent  with  the  escalation  of 
grades  17  and  18. 

Lately,  the  pay  bills  have  been  on  a 
percentage  basis,  but  even  there,  because 
of  the  higher  salaries  related  to  grades 
17  and  18  downtown,  and  the  percentage 
increase  of  3  percent  to  the  higher  figure, 
it  still  gives  the  benefit  to  the  members 
of  House  staffs  on  each  pay  bill. 

Thus  again,  our  faithful  Senate  staff 
professional  men  are  reminded  that  they 
not  only  are  not  being  paid  on  the  levels 
of  their  House  counterparts,  but  they 
also  are  not  even  given  the  same  dollar 
return  on  a  percentage  increase  when 
pay  bills  are  enacted. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  in  the  past,  and 
feel  now,  that  we  must  correct  this  in- 
justice. I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject will  admit  that  it  is  an  injustice,  and 
a  continuing  one,  especially  in  view  of  the 
loyalty  of  these  men  to  the  jobs  they 
hold  year  in  and  year  out  at  a  lower  sal- 
ary than  is  being  paid  to  someone  100 
yards  across  the  Capitol  for  doing  the 
same  job.  This  cost,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  one  that  we  are  concerned  with  when 
we  consider  the  total  salaries  which  will 
be  paid,  which  will  reach  the  top  two 
employees  in  the  top  grade  of  $25,890 
It  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
when  we  consider  the  increase  in  order 
to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the 
pay  being  paid  in  the  House,  the  cost  for 
all  of  this  will  not  be  a  very  great  sum 
of  money. 

The  per  committee  cost — we  must  con- 
sider that — the  maximum  per  committee 
cost,  if  the  chairman  of  all  committees 
desire  to  meet  the  top-level  authoriza- 
tion for  salaries  contained  in  the  bill, 
will  total  for  each  committee — all  nine 
position  increases  being  made — $17,599 
per  committee.  When  we  consider  that 
the  House  has  more  than  50  technical 
staff  members  drawing  over  $25,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  Senate  has  not  one 
single  staff  member  drawing  that 
amount,  because  the  top  level  of  a  Sen- 
ate staff  member  today  is  $24,460,  I 
think  we  realize  the  necessity  which  ex- 
ists throughout  the  entire  professional 
committee  staffing  membership  to  ad- 
just this  inequity. 

It  can  be  adjusted  on  a  $17,559  basis 
per  committee,  except  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  has  a  larger 
staff  whose  high  competence  is  required 
relative  to  House  Members  and  House 
staff  members.  There  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  increase  here  because  there  will 
be  more  high  level  positions — up  to  18 
positions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  18  positions  would  reach 
the  $25,000  level.  Two  would  be  at  the 
top  level  of  $25,890,  and  16  would  be  at 
the  top  level  of  $25,103,  which  is  the 
lower  figure  paid  by  the  House  to  some 
of  Its  staff  members. 


The  total  cost  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  equalize  pay  in  this  im- 
portant function,  again  dealing  with  the 
budget  of  $100  billion,  will  come  to 
$33,909  per  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  money  per  year  to  try  to 
equalize  this  longstanding  disparity. 

Accordingly,  when  we  get  all  of  the 
figures  in  and  count  the  increases  which 
can  be  made,  if  maximum  use  is  made  by 
committee  chairmen — because  each  com- 
mittee will  be  in  charge  of  fixing  the 
maximum  rates  of  pay  of  its  employees — 
these  are  the  top  limits  which  may  be 
paid. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  committees,  in  many 
cases,  use  less  money  than  is  authorized 
to  them  for  professional  staff  members 
in  the  first  place.  They  sometimes  spend 
a  good  deal  less  money  on  salaries  than 
is  permitted  them  under  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
say    that    the    proposed    increases    are 

mandatoi-y? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  I  am  saying 
that  they  are  merely  setting  the  top 
limits  so  that  the  Senate  in  its  own  good 
judgment,  acting  as  a  committee  through 
its  chairmen,  can  pay  whatever  amount 
it  wants.  There  is  no  minimum.  This 
is  merely  a  maximum.  I  am  certain 
that  the  full  allotment  of  all  of  these 
positions  will  not  be  used,  because  there 
are  many  positions  even  now  not  filled, 
because  of  frugal  committee  chairmen 
who  oftentimes  find  ways  to  run  their 
committees  effectively  without  using 
maximum  funds.  In  a  great  many  cases 
they  pay  below  the  total  amount  allowed. 

But  when  we  consider  that  with  the 
amounts  allocated  for  the  maximum 
number  of  jobs  which  can  be  used  for 
the  maximum  amounts  which  can  be 
paid,  the  total  cost  of  the  adjustment  to 
eliminate  the  disparity  will  cost  the  Grov- 
ernment  $438,686  a  year,  I  beheve  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for 
equalizing  this  disparity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  to  have  permitted  this 
disparity  for  so  long  reflects,  in  my 
opinion,  not  very  good  business  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  high  time,  in  this  bill,  as  we  try 
to  adjust  many  legislative  difficulties  and 
matters,  to  take  up  this  particular  mat- 
ter and  adjust  it. 

I  regret  the  necessity  to  leave  the  rest 
of  the  committee  In  this  instance,  but 
I  think  it  Is  long  overdue  and  now  is 
the  time  to  correct  it. 

The  total  cost  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  will  be  $438,636,  the 
maximum  amount  possible.  I  venture 
to  guess  that  It  will  be  perhaps  $150,000 
below  that  figure  in  actual  practice. 
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OFFI CER.     The 


I  shall 
make  a  few 


Mr.  METCALP. 
I  any  time  left? 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  does  not. 

Mr.  METCALP.    Is  the  Senator  ready 
to  make  his  motion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 
make  my  motion  after  I  first 
remarks.  [ 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     What  wa^  the  stand 
Ing  of  the  committee  on  thi^  particular 
point,  as  to  numbers  for  and 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  do  not  recill  that  this 
matter  was  ever  seriously  ei^ough  con- 
sidered In  the  committee  to 
vote.    Perhaps  the  Senator 


it 

it  was  not 


of  whether 
not  in  dis- 
of  whether 


come  to  a 
rom  Mon- 
tana has  a  better  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder]  if  the  dis- 
tlng^iished  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  tell  us. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
was  discussed  at  length  but 
brought  to  a  final  vote.  Theite  was  some 
division  among  the  members  pf  the  com- 
mittee, mainly  on  the  mattef  of  timing. 
There  was  unanimity  on  thf  merits  of 
the  matter.  The  question 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do  was 
agreement.  It  was  a  matter 
it  should  go  into  this  bill.  It  was  never 
decided  that  it  should  be  pu|  in  or  that 
It  should  not  be  put  in. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  U>  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  it  wasi  one  of  the 
numerous  items,  when  we  got*  to  discuss- 
ing them,  on  which  we  did  nolt  have  ade- 
quate background.  We  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  go  into  the  question  In  depth. 
It  was  a  logical  subject  to  be  ihandled  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Operations 
of  the  Congress  which  was  being  estab- 
lished. This  salary  problem  H^ould  never 
have  arisen  if  we  had  had  a, joint  com- 
mittee such  as  this  as  long  &s  we  have 
had  a  Congress.  j 

I  served  for  a  while  on  thej  Legislative 
Appropriations  Subcommltte^.  It  was  an 
interesting  experience.  I  shifted  away 
from  it.  There  was,  on  the  Senate  side, 
lobbsdng  on  its  Members  ali  the  time, 
Vlth  persuasive  and  imderst»ndable  ar- 
guments. It  was  said,  for  example,  that 
the  doorkeeper  got  more  thanl  the  police- 
men, or  that  the  policemen  got  more  than 
the  elevator  boy,  and  why  shojild  they  not 
all  get  the  top  level?  Sompone  got  a 
little  higher  pay.  and  then ;  those  who 
did  not  receive  it  would  as*  why  they 
did  not  get  the  top  level.  The  same 
thing  was  true  with  the  Hou$e. 

I  regret  that  the  House  has  been  reck- 
less and  extravagant  with  thi  taxpayers' 
money  in  this  regard.  The  faouse  com- 
mittee dealing  with  salaries  apd  expenses 
over  there  has  not  taken  carej  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  with  regard  tb  committee 
staffing,  as  we  have  on  the  Senate  side. 

The  Senator  from  Loulsiaiia  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  has  made  a  valiant  right  to  de- 
crease staff  membership  and  expenses 
but  nothing  comes  of  it.  Noy  we  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity,  at  Ipng  last,  to 
have  hearings  by  our  new  ;  joint  com- 
mittee; to  have  studies:  to  ^ave  expert 
testimony  as  to  just  what  Isi  the  proper 
approach  in  the  fixing  of  Balaries  for 
employees  on  Capitol  Hill,  wjlth  the  xm- 


derstanding  that  work  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  should  be  equally  compen- 
sated for,  as  is  true  of  Members,  them- 
selves, of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
These  discrepancies  should  not  continue 
to  exist. 

To  suggest  this  approach  today  how- 
ever by  abortive  action  on  the  floor  is. 
in  my  judgment,  a  poor  expression  of  the 
needs  for  economy.  To  say  that  the 
House  is  spending  more  money,  and 
therefore  let  us  shovel  out  some  more,  is 
not  the  appropriate  way  to  handle  the 
matter.  The  question  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  joint  committee  estab- 
lished to  consider  such  questions.  That 
joint  committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
take  action  on  it.  At  most,  this  matter 
would  be  delayed  a  matter  of  months. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  adjusting  the 
salaries,  but  I  am  opposed  to  attempting 
to  adjust  them  in  this  way  by  creating 
new  problems,  without  taking  a  look  at 
the  whole  picture.  I  think  that  is  es- 
sential. I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
ins'st  that  the  Congress  act  with  pru- 
dence in  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  as  we  insist  that  the  executive 
do  so.  I  do  not  think  the  executive  acts 
as  it  should  in  this  regard  in  some  in- 
stances. I  do  not  think  we  should  ask 
the  executive  to  do  so  and  then  reach 
out  for  more  money  ourselves,  without 
an  analytical  and  thorough  study  of  the 
question. 

If  a  joint  committee  to  look  into  such 
matters  were  not  established  by  this 
legislation,  I  would  look  at  the  proposal 
somewhat  differently,  because  there  are 
some  inequities  to  be  corrected.  But 
this  joint  committee  is  being  established 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  these 
matters.  Now,  instead  of  utilizing  that 
committee,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  salaries 
running  away,  one  tagging  after  the 
other,  when  they  should  be  adjusted  on 
a  whole  Capitol-wide  basis. 

I  think  the  joint  committee  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  the  committee  created  for 
that  purpose.  Congress  is  a  bicameral 
body  and  this  question  should  be 
handled  on  a  bicameral  basis. 

When  we  adopt  proposals  which  may 
increase  the  cost  of  running  our  com- 
mittees by  some  $500,000  a  year,  or 
whatever  the  amount  is,  we  create  new 
problems  with  respect  to  other  staff 
members,  who  would  feel  that  they  were 
entitled  to  an  increase,  and  undoubtedly 
they  would  be.  Then  other  employees 
might  feel  entitled  to  have  an  increase, 
and  perhaps  they  would  be.  I  think  it 
Is  clear  thai  we  would  be  making  the 
same  mistakes  that  this  joint  committee 
is  being  created  in  part  to  eliminate.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  use  reform 
legislation  such  as  we  have  before  us  as 
the  lever  to  provide  a  little  more  money 
for  certain  selected  people  on  payrolls 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  appropriate  thing  to  do  is 
to  lay  on  the  table  this  amendment,  as 
we  have  other  amendments.  Such  a 
motion  would  not  kill  the  proposition. 
It  would  put  the  consideration  of  such 
matters  in  the  joint  committee  created 
by  the  bill,  where  the  committee  could 
consider  it  at  its  first  meeting. 

The  committee  could  bring  back,  I  am 
siire.  a  comprehensive  plan  applying  to 


all  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  generally, 
Instead  of  an  increase  based  on  the  fact 
that  some  chairmen  or  some  committees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  careless  with  the  people's  money 
and  have  gotten  salaries  up  to  a  high 
level,  which  the  Senate  is  then  asked  to 
match. 

Just  how  serious  are  we  about  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayer's  dollars  when  we 
give  the  flimsy  reason  that  we  should 
increase  certain  salaries  because  certain 
Members  or  committees  in  the  House 
have  fixed  high  salaries  for  certain  em- 
ployees there?  I  think  we  should,  at 
some  time,  make  some  sense  out  of  a 
pay  scale  program  rather  than  merely 
capitulating  to  free  spending  House  ex- 
amples. 

For  those  reasons,  I  think  the  best 
thing  is  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  We  can  take  it  up  later,  if  this 
bill  becomes  legislation.  If  it  does  not, 
then  it  will  not  become  law.  If  the  joint 
committee  is  established,  it  can  under- 
take a  study  of  the  matter  and  report  a 
measure  to  correct  the  injustices  that 
exist  and  establish  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing a  pay  scale  which  will  not  create 
inequities  in  the  future.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  bring  about  equity  and 
economics.  The  joint  committee  on  con- 
gressional operations  is  just  now  being 
established.  I  hate  to  see  us  knock  it  In 
the  head  at  the  christening  ceremonies. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  I  withhold  my  mo- 
tion. But  let  us  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
while  enough  Senators  are  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
withheld  until  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
can  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  would  it  be  In  order  to  in- 
clude an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
whole  pay  provision  and  equalize  the 
pay  of  the  Senate  with  that  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    For  certain  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  offered  an  amendment  aimed  at 
striking  out  only  the  pay  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  it  would  be  out  of  order. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Senator  of- 
fered an  amendment  aimed  at  striking 
out  all  pay  provisions  in  the  bill,  includ- 
ing this  one — and  the  Chair  imderstands 
there  are  others — and  inserting  new 
language  in  lieu  thereof,  then  it  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Could  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  state  whether  it  was 
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the  right  of  this  body  to  fix  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  other  body  in  motions 
originating  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  that  involves  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  which  the  Chair 
declines  to  rule  on. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  fix  their  salaries,  any  more  than 
the  House  would  be  able  to  fix  the  sala- 
ries that  would  be  paid  here  in  the 
jBenate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnhsonI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydincs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borouch] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  In  the  family. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 

and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

ScoTT]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 

from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  'ote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  46  Leg.) 
YEAS— 24 


Alkea 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Curtts 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NATS— 50 

WUliamH,  Del. 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Baker 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pell 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smith 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Spong 

Clark 

McGee 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Allott 

Long,  La. 

Percy 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Smatbers 

Qruenlng 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Tower 

Hruska 

Morse 

Tydings 

Javits 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Long,  Mo. 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Mundt's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Metcalf's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 


the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Setator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],   the   Senator   from   Texas    [Mr. 
Yarborough],    and    the    Senator    from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness  In  the  family. 
The    Senator    from    Colorado     [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York    [Mr.   Javits],  the   Senator   from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower]   are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MurphtI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MartdjI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

<  [No.  47  Leg.] 
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Anderson 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Baker 

Harris 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Burdick 

HUl 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smatbers 

CUrk 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Ea.stland 

McGee 

Symington 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

ladings 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 
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Young,  N.  Dal 

Aiken 

Ellender 

McCleUan 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Spong 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Talmadge 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Williams,  Del 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Totmg,  Ohio 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Dlrksen 

LAUBChe 

5360 


Allott 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hruste 

Javlts 

Long,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 
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Mcfas 

Mv  rphy 

Peicy 

Ru^ll 

Scdtt 

Spiirlcman 

To'  (rer 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Metcalf's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  J 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  Iwhlch  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  ]to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  njay  require. 

I  should  like  to  annoimc^,  while  so 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  pres- 
elnt.  that  on  Monday  we  expect  to  take 
up  the  section  of  the  bill— title  5 — pro- 
viding for  registration  of  lobbying  ac- 
tivities, and  this  will  be  doiic  under  a 
2-hour  time  limitation,  which  jwas  agreed 
to  yesterday.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  all 
Senators  who  have  amendments  to  bring 
them  up  today,  if  possible,  i;o  that  we 
will  be  sure  to  have  time  to  discuss  them 
properly  and  to  act  upon  them.  Because 
of  the  time  limitation  on  Mor  day,  it  will 
be  dlflQcult  to  do  that. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  it  ay  require 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Se  tiator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  This  a  mendment 
increases  the  ceilings  on  the  salaries  of 
certain  positions  in  the  concmlttees  of 
the  Senate. 

Historically,  the  nxing  of  :eilings  on 
the  salaries  in  the  committeep  has  been 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Within  the  commit- 
tee, this  matter  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  have  been  designated!  the  chair- 
man by  the  chairman  of  the  fiill  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Ariiiona  [Mr. 
HaydenI. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatof  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf] because  I  agree  with  the  objective. 
However,  as  with  many  sltuadons  which 
we  try  to  correct  on  the  floor,  tihe  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate  Ideals  only 
with  a  part  of  the  problem  and  part  of 
the  inequity — the  committees.  But,  by 
correcting  the  inequities  which  exist  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  com^ttee  sal- 
aries, this  amendment  create^  inequities 
within  the  Senate  structur*,  between 
committees  and  Senators'  ofnces,  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  In  the 
ofiBce  of  the  legislative  couniel,  and  so 
on. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  indicated 
its  desires  In  this  matter,  it  la  my  inten- 
tion to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  in 
connection  with  the  legislanve  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate  to 
provide  comparability  Ui  sal4ry  ceilings 
for  the  other  employees  of  tihe  Senate. 


AME?n)MEICT   NO.    107 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
107  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  66,  lines  18  through  20,  strike 
out  the  words  "acting  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  the  legislative  reorganization 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  had  the  communica- 
tions subject  imder  consideration  for  at 
least  2  years.  Last  year  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
telephone  communications,  and  to  work 
with  the  telephone  company  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  provide  the  services 
which  are  here  anticipated. 

The  amendment  would  simply  provide 
for  these  two  committees  which  are  now 
operating  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  back  what  we  think  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  want, 
because  it  is  joint. 

The  Senate  pays  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  telephone  bill  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  pays  about  60 
percent.  This  proposal  would  clarify 
the  matter  and  permit  It  to  go  forward 
as  planned. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  and  it 
has  been  fairly  worked  out.  I  believe 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MONRON'EY.  Mr.  President,  we 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  we  feel 
that  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  brings  about  the  ob- 
jective we  were  seeking  In  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  telephone  service,  and  a 
joint  and  common  exchange  which  we 
have  in  other  matters.  We  hope  this 
can  be  worked  out  to  serve  the  needs  of 
both  bodies.  The  committee  has  been 
working  on  this  matter.  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
doing  a  fine  job.  While  we  imposed  the 
obligation  on  them  to  proceed  under  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress,  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  this  language. 
Therefore,  we  are  happy  to  agree  to  the 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  107. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    106 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modified 
version  of  amendment  No.  106,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  proposes 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  19,  page  68,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  the  word  "Service"  in 
line  23.  page  68,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereol 
the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  After  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Legislative  Research  Service." 

Beginning  with  line  4,  page  76,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  4,  page  77. 

On  page  77,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  333", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  332". 

On  page  79,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  334", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  333". 

On  page  79,  line  15,  strike  out  "Sec.  335", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  334". 

On  page  3,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  Items  relating  to  sections  332,  333, 
334,  and  335  of  the  bill,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  332.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
"Sec.  333.  Abolishment  of  Office  of  Coordina- 
tor  of   Information. 
"Sec.  334.  Saving  provision.". 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  ap- 
points the  Director  of  Legislative  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  original  bill  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  would  vote  to  elect.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  simply  direct  the 
Librarian  to  employ  the  Director  of  Leg- 
islative Research  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  we  have  worked 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  language  with  which 
he  could  agree  and  the  committee  could 
agree  to  allow  the  benefit  of  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  did  not  feel 
that  it  required  a  vote  of  confirmation. 
It  would  have  been  the  type  of  machin- 
ery that  was  relatively  unknown  in 
qualifying  a  man  for  this  high  position. 
We  feel  that  the  language  contained  in 
the  amendment  meets  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  in  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee that  some  consideration  be  giv- 
en to  the  suitability  of  the  candidate  as 
to  the  needs  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  use  this  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  consultation  offers  this  op- 
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portunlty  without  restriction,  or  making 
political  in  any  way  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted  and  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modi- 
fied amendment  No.  106. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment   no.    109 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modified 
version  of  my  amendment  No.  109  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated,  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  Une  14  on  page  77,  strike 
out  all  to  and  Including  line  3  on  page  79, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, including  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Legislative  Research  Service,  the  Joint 
Committee  is  authorized  to  employ  one  pro- 
fessional staff  member  and  not  to  exceed  two 
employees  as  members  of  the  clerical  staff  of 
the  Committee.  Such  professional  and  cleri- 
cal staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation, 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  position.  The  staff,  under 
the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
chairman  and  the  vice-chairman,  shall  assist 
the  Committee  in  the  performance  of  Its  re- 
view functions  with  respect  to  matters  within 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee.  The  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  shall  fix  their  com- 
pensation at  rates  authorized  by  section  202 
(e)  (1 )  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  may  ter- 
minate the  employment  of  the  members  of 
the  professional  and  clerical  staff  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee. 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
current  information  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Legislative  Research  Service  and  re- 
garding other  matters  within  the  general 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  an  annual  report 
with  respect  to  ( 1)  the  activities  of  the  Legis- 
lative Research  Service  and  (2)  such  other 
matters  within  its  general  Jurisdiction  as  It 
deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  merely 


clarify  how  the  review  specialist  shall 
be  employed  by  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  committee  has  no  objection.  This 
is  technical  language.  The  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  substitute 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  shield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment    no.     105 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  105,  as  modified, 
with  the  clerk  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  .stated. 

Tlie  assi-stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  H-^rtke,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  in  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
471  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

"PART     7 LEGISLATTVE     ATTORNEY     GENEXAL 

"Sec.  481.  Office  of  the  Legislative  Attorney 

General  established. 
"Sec.  482.  Duties  of  the  Legislative  Attorney 

General. 
"Sec.  483.  Powers  of  the  Legislative  Attorney 

General. 
"Sec.  484.  Appropriations.". 

On  page  118,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  7 — Legislative  Attorney  General 
"legislative  attorney  general  established 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Attorney  General, 
which  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Legislative  Attorney  General. 
The  Legislative  Attorney  General  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  without  ref- 
erence to  political  affiliations  and  solely  oh> 
the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  those  officers  for  Inefficiency,  misconduct, 
or  physical  or  mental  incapacity.  He  shall 
receive  the  same  salary  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Legislative  Attorney  General 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  Assistant  Attorney  General,  clerks,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  office.  Assistants  shall 
be  appointed  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

"(c)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General  shall 
promulgate  for  his  office  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  part.  He 
may  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  such  office.  No  person  serving  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  office  may  engage 


In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment while  so  serving. 

"(d)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  a  seal  of  office  to  be  made  for 
his  office,  of  such  design  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
prove, and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
thereof. 

"duties  of  the  legislative  attorney  general 

"Sec  482.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislative  Attorney  General,  under  such 
rules  Bs  the  Director  and  Joint  Committee 
may  provide,  to — 

"(1)  render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  legal  opinions  upon 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  render  to  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  advice  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  provisions  contained 
in  Acts  of  the  Congress,  or  to  be  Inserted  in 
proposed  legislative  measures; 

"(3)  perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  aa 
shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time; 

"(4)  Intervene,  upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion. In  any  action  pending  in  any  court  of 
the  tJnlted  States  In  which  there  Is  placed  In 
Issue  the  constitutional  validity  or  inter- 
pretation of  any  Act  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  ac- 
tion taken  by  any  committee,  officer,  office, 
or  agency  of  the  Congress;  and 

"(5)  represent,  upon  request,  any  com- 
mittee, officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress in  any  legal  action  pending  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  which  such 
committee,  officer,  office,  or  agency  Is  a  party 
and  in  which  there  Is  placed  In  issue  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  ac- 
tion taken  by  such  committee,  officer,  office, 
or  agency. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  has  undertaken  ptirsuant  to 
this  section  to  perform  any  such  specified 
representational  service  with  respect  to  any 
designated  action  or  proceeding  pending  or 
to  be  instituted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  and  shall  have  no 
authority  to  perform  such  service  in  such 
action  or  proceeding. 

"POWERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  483.  (a)  Subject  to  applicable  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure,  the  Legislative 
Attorney  General  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right 
to  Intervene  as  a  party  In  any  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)   of  section  482. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  all  proceedings 
Incident  to  the  trial  and  review  of  any  action 
described  by  paragraph  (4)  of  section  482 
with  respect  to  which  the  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  has  undertaken  to  provide 
representational  service,  and  has  so  notified 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Legislative  At- 
torney General  shall  have  all  powers  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  the  Attorney  General, 
any  subordinate  of  the  Attorney  General,  or 
any  United  States  attorney. 

"(c)  The  Legislative  Attorney  General,  or 
any  attorney  of  his  office  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  for  the 
purpose  of  pyerformlng  duties  Impoeed  upon 
him  pursuant  to  this  part  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance In  any  such  proceeding  before  any  cotirt 
of  the  United  States  without  compliance 
with  any  requirement  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice before  such  court,  except  that  the  au- 
thorization conferred  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
any  person  to  practice  before  the  United 
States   Supreme   Court. 

"APPROPRUTIONS 

"Sec  484.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General  such  stuns  as  may  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
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of  the  Legislative  Attorney  qeneral  under 

this  part.". 

On  page  83,  after  line  4,  add 
"(4)  Establish  riiles  for  and 
tlon  to  the  Legislative  Attornelr 
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t  he  following : 

I^rovlde  dlrec- 

General." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presiilent,  I  offer 
the  amendment,  as  modined,  at  this 
time,  because  it  provides  for  la  legislative 
attorney  general  for  Congreiss.  In  sub- 
stance, it  would  provide  Cc^gress  with 
Its  own  lawyer.  I 

This  proposal  offers  a  solution  for  some 
dlfiQcult  problems,  includingl  Interpreta- 
tion of  legislative  intent  anjd  the  occa- 
sional conflict  of  attitudes  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch, 
which  results  In  a  very  deflnite  interfer- 
ence with  the  basic  constititional  pro- 
visions for  keeping  the  execiitive  branch 
of  the  Government  separate  from  the 
legislative  branch.  , 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
legislative  attorney  general,  with  neces- 
sary staff.  This  legislative  attorney  gen- 
eral would  be  appointed  by  tie  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  subject  to 
ratification  by  Congress. 

Under  authority  of  the  legislation  in 
this  amendment,  the  legislative  attorney 
general  would  be  the  authoritative  source 
for  interpretation  of  legislative  Intent. 

At  present,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
in  any  legal  proceeding  for  the  courts  to 
look  into  the  question  of  lerislative  in- 
tent, the  opinions,  general^r  speaking, 
have  been  obtained  from  thejJustice  De- 
partment and  its  Attorney  General.  It 
appears  in  some  cases  that  this  causes  a 
problem  we  should  look  int().  since  now 
we  have  the  administrative :  and  execu- 
tive part  of  the  Government  looking 
around  and  attempting  to  interpret  what 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  ( government 
intended. 

I  do  not  intend  In  any  way  an  Implica- 
tion that  such  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  anything  but  honest;  but 
the  procedure  does  represent  a  tendency 
to  favor  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  heavUy 
on  the  executive  side. 

By  this  amendment,  I  attejmpt  to  cre- 
ate a  better  balance  and  rejtum  to  the 
original  constitutional  basis  Upon  which 
the  Constitution  was  foimd^d. 

In  other  words,  this  woiild  protect 
Congress  as  a  Congress,  and!  would  pro- 
tect Its  statements. 

For  example,  there  have  baen  speeches 
on  the  floors  of  both  House  and  Senate 
which  have  raised  the  question  of  immu- 
nity of  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  in 
his  statements  made  on  the  tfloor  of  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  of  llepresenta- 
tives.  The  Constitution  orliinally  pro- 
vided for  complete  immunity  just  as 
there  is  diplomatic  immunity. 

Diplomatic  immunity  is  apropos  with 
the  consular  treaty  now  [before  the 
Senate  as  approved  by  the  Cdmmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  since  it  bears  on 
whether  individuals  who  coiie  into  this 
country  with  a  diplomatic  Status  have 
complete  diplomatic  immunity.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  questioh  but  that 
they  do  have  it.  The  Secretiry  of  State 
has  said  that  they  have  it.     , 

But,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
immunity  of  Members  of  Coagress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  in  stateilients  made 


In  the  Congress,  there  have  been  times  in 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  foimd 
itself  in  complete  opposition  to  Members 
of  Congress;  and  therefore  they  have 
attempted  to  erode  this  immunity  in  sub- 
sequent legal  action  and  contend  that  it 
Is  not  absolute. 

Ultimately,  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  presented,  it  has  always  been  some 
private  individual  who  has  come  to  the 
defense  of  Congress.  There  have  been 
cases  presented,  thank  goodness,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
right  of  immunity;  but  in  these  cases  it 
was  not  Congress  which  was  protecting 
congressional  immunity  but  a  private  in- 
dividual asserting  the  right  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  have  this  immunity. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  congressional 
prerogative  and  there  should  be  congres- 
sional protection  for  it. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  In  the 
case  of  persons  who  testifled  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  and  are  held  In  con- 
tempt of  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Justice  becomes  the  prosecuting  agency. 

This  probably  presents  no  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  administration  where  the 
attitudes  of  the  administration  coincide 
with  those  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee. But  in  those  cases  where  members 
of  the  executive  have  been  held  in  con- 
tempt, or  where  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  should  be  held 
in  contempt,  the  question  immediately 
arises:  Who  will  do  the  prosecuting? 

For  example,  in  the  Dixon-Yates  con- 
troversy a  conflict  of  interest  was  in- 
volved. In  this  case,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment set  up  a  special  isolated  group 
which  was  to  make  its  decision  without 
in  any  way  being  influenced  by  any  other 
person,  or  the  administration.  But  the 
administration  found  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  determine  whether 
there  was  a  conflict  of  interest  by  one  of 
its  own  administrative  members. 

In  this  case,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  Congress  to  have  had  its  own 
lawyer  to  have  made  that  determina- 
tion. 

Further,  where  the  executive  branch 
is  attempting  to  place  Itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch,  those  who 
were  not  in  an  authoritative  position  to 
speak  for  the  Congress  have  interpreted 
the  thought  of  Congress  concerning  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress,  including 
constitutionality. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  have 
been  great  debates  as  to  whether  an  item 
of  legislation,  as  it  was  being  written, 
was  actually  constitutional.  Sometimes 
Items  are  discussed  at  great  length  as  to 
whether  a  constitutional  approach  Is 
being  followed. 

Here  again  there  is  no  one  in  author- 
ity. There  are  such  groups  as  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  counsel  on 
committees,  individual  lawyers,  but  there 
is  no  one  in  an  authoritative  position 
to  really  represent  the  position  of  Con- 
gress before  the  Court  to  say  that  for 
these  or  those  reasons  Congress  thought 
legislation  which  it  passed  is  constitu- 
tional. 

The  same  thing  Is  Involved  as  to  leg- 
islative Intent.  Frequently  we  find  a 
wide  variety  of  thought.    Let  me  give  a 


particular  case.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  on  a  point  of  legal 
interpretation  of  a  law  the  Congress 
passed.  In  this  case  I  personally  happen 
to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
acted  correctly. 

The  former  Governor  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Wallace,  thinks  there  has  been  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  law.  But  in  this  case,  again, 
there  is  no  one  who  speaks  authorita- 
tively for  the  Congress  as  to  its  legisla- 
tive intent. 

Let  me  give  another  example,  the  case 
of  wiretapping,  or,  as  It  is  known, 
"bugging."  A  law  on  this  subject  was 
passed  in  the  1930's,  when  relatively  few 
so-called  sophisticated  devices  were 
used  for  wiretapping.  Now  the  Attorney 
General  is  trying  to  expand  on  the  leg- 
islative authority  granted  at  the  time 
the  law  was  enacted.  There  has  been 
no  factual  Information  which  could  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  legislating 
for  Congress.  Someone  might  say,  "It 
is  time  that  something  was  done  by 
somebody."  The  authority  for  making 
law  does  not  rest  in  the  executive  branch 
or  in  the  Attorney  General.  The  au- 
thority to  enact  law  rests  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  cases,  where 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  authority 
to  speak  for  the  legislative  branch. 

For  example,  legislation  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is 
sometimes  subject  to  many  interpreta- 
tions of  tax  law.  Situations  arise  which 
absolutely  were  not  considered  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Mills,  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  at  one  time  in  which  he  indi- 
cated seven  different  interpretations 
were  given  to  one  paragraph  of  a  rev- 
enue law,  none  of  which  was  the  one  he 
thought  was  really  meant  when  the 
House  was  giving  original  consideration 
to  that  document.  Yet  no  one  has  any 
authority  to  speak  for  the  Congress.  No 
one  can  represent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  give  that  type 
of  interpretation. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OfiQce  now  almost  daily  gives 
legal  opinions  interpreting  an  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  of  money,  and 
whether  or  not  It  is  legal.  I  do  not 
question  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
the  General  Accoimting  Office.  Al- 
though it  is  technically  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  no  authorized  person  can  go 
to  that  agency  of  Government  and  give 
it  a  legal  opinion  as  to  exactly  what  was 
involved  or  intended  by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  speech  which  was 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June 
14,  1966.  by  Mr.  Bates,  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  build  a  nuclear-powered  frigate. 
The  part  of  the  speech  to  which  I  refer 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
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volume  112,  part  10,  page  13061.  The 
problem  involved  was  that  the  Legisla- 
ture had  speciflcally  said  the  United 
States  should  build  a  nuclear-powered 
frigate.  The  net  result  was  that  it  did 
not.  It  came  back  to  the  question  of 
who  was  going  to  follow  it  through  and 
Insist  on  the  separation  of  powers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  the  speech  of  Representative 
Bates  to  which  I  have  referred,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Despite  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  refused  to 
consider  the  positions  which  the  Congress 
has  set  into  law.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations has  said  with  respect  to  nuclear 
propulsion : 

"To  do  less  Is  to  degrade  effectiveness  with 
grave  implications  for  national  security." 

After  the  deliberate  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  not  following  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Navy  as  set  forth  In  the  statutes, 
the  only  answer  Is  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  two  frigates  as  soon  as  practicable. 

This  is  the  real  civilian  control  of  the 
military  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers. 
This  Is  the  real  exercise  of  the  Congress 
and  Its  constitutional  power  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy. 

Section  101  of  S.  2950,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  contains.  In 
the  section  on  naval  vessels,  the  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates 
as  soon  as  practicable." 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  la  constitu- 
tional. The  Constitution  starts  out,  article  I. 
section  I: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
tie  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Article  11.  section  I,  on  the  Other  hand, 
provides : 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

What  do  the.se  words  mean?  Legislative? 
Executive?  What  did  they  mean  when  the 
Constitution  was  written?  The  Dictionary 
of  American  English.  1940.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  provides  some  help : 

"Legislative:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legisla- 
ture.    (Citing  Instances  from  1776  on.) 

"Legislature: 

"1.  The  body  or  assembly  of  constituted 
representatives  of  a  colony,  state,  or  terri- 
tory, vested  with  authority  to  make  laws  for 
the  governance  of  the  body  politic.  (Citing 
Instances  from  1729  on.) 

"2.  The  federal  Congress.  (Citing  in- 
stances from  1787  on.)  Executive  depart- 
ment: The,  or  a.  department  of  government 
concerned  with  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  laws: 

"1.  Of  a  State  govermnent.  (Citing  In- 
stances from  1776  on.) 

"2.  Of  the  U.S.  government.  (Citing  In- 
stances from  1787  on.) " 

Thus  It  Is  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
first  sections  of  both  article  I  and  article 
11  of  the  Constitution,  it  Is  the  function 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  tlie  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  President  to 
see  that  those  laws  are  carried  Into  effect. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  this,  article  II, 
section  3  provides  "he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1778,  there  was  no  executive  to  carry  cut 
the  will  of  Congress — ^tttere  was  only  a  Con- 


gress. This  was  felt  to  t>e  a  very  real  draw- 
back. Hence  It  was  that  when  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  met  In  1787  to  try  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  first  proposal 
put  before  the  Convention,  that  of  Edmund 
Randolph.  Included  the  provision: 

"7.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Executive  be 
instituted;  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Leg- 
islature for  a  term  of ;  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation 
for  the  services  rendered,  in  which  no  In- 
crease nor  diminution  shall  be  made,  so  as 
to  affect  the  magistracy  existing  at  the  time 
of  Increase  or  diminution;  and  to  be  ineli- 
gible a  second  time;  and  that,  besides  a  gen- 
eral authority  to  execute  the  national  laws. 
It  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested 
In  Congress  by  the  Confederation.  ('The 
Papers  of  James  Madison,  and  his  Reports  of 
Debates  In  the  Federal  Convention,  1840,'  p. 
732.)" 

The  next  proposal  came  from  Charles 
Plnckney,  Including  an  article  vm  which 
would  Include: 

"The  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  be  his  style; 
and   his  title  shall  be  His  Excellency.     He 

shall  be  elected  for years;  and  shall  be 

re-eliglble. 

"He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  Informa- 
tion to  the  Legislature,  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion the  measures  he  may  think  necessary. 
He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  duly  executed.  ("Madison 
Papers,'  p.  742)." 

Beyond  the  Introduction  and  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Detail  and  the  Committee 
on  Style,  there  was  little  further  that  hap- 
pened to  the  provisions  that  the  President 
"shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  duly  executed"  during  the  Con- 
vention. 

There   were   several   powers   given   to   the 
Congress  with  respect  to  military  affairs: 
"To  declare  War  .  .  . 
"To  raise  and  support  Armies  .  .  . 
"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  .  .  . 
"To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
RegvUatlon  of  the  land  and  Naval  Forces  .  .  . 
"To  provide   for   calling   forth   the   Mili- 
tia ..  . 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, the  Mllltla  .  .  . 

"To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever  .  .  .  and  to  exercise  like 
Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  In 
which  the  Same  shall  be.  for  the  Erection  of 
Ports,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock-Yards,  and 
other  needful  Buildings." 

The  extent  to  which  the  Congress  was  In- 
tended to  have  the  control  over  the  military 
Is  best  shown  by  the  special  provision  In  the 
power  to  raise  Armies: 

"But  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
years." 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  so  fearful  of 
having  a  military  Imposed  on  the  country 
that  they  even  wanted  to  keep  the  moneys 
limited  so  that  each  Congress  would  be  able 
to  decide  how  the  military  would  be  run. 

The  reisons  for  this  speclil  provision  were 
given  In  the  debates : 

"To  the  second  clause  Mr.  Gerry  objected, 
that  It  admitted  of  appropriations  to  an  army 
for  two  years,  instead  of  one;  for  which  he 
could  not  conceive  a  reason;  that  it  Implied 
there  was  to  be  a  standing  army,  which  he 
Inveighed  against,  as  dangerou.<=  to  liberty — 
as  unnecessary  even  for  so  great  an  extent 
of  country  as  this — and  If  necessary,  some 
restriction  on  the  number  and  duration 
ought  to  be  provided.  Nor  was  this  a  proper 
time  for  such  an  Innovation.  The  people 
would  not  bear  It. 

"Mr.  Sherman  remarked,  that  the  appro- 
priations were  permitted  only,  not  required 
to  be  for  two  years.    As  the  Legislature  Is  to 


be  biennially  elected,  It  would  be  inconven- 
ient to  require  appropriations  to  be  for  one 
year,  as  there  might  be  no  session  within 
the  time  necessary  to  renew  them.  He  should 
himself,  he  said,  like  a  reasonable  restriction 
on  the  number  and  continuance  of  an  army 
In  time  of  peace. 

"The  second  clause  was  then  agreed  to, 
nem.  con.     ('Madison  Papers,'  p.  1495.)" 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  24.  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  the  exact  relation  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress : 

"A  stranger  to  our  pwUtlcs.  who  was  to  read 
our  newspapers  at  the  present  Juncture,  with- 
out having  previously  Inspected  the  plan 
reported  by  the  convention,  would  be  nat- 
urally led  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either 
that  It  contained  a  positive  Injunction,  that 
standing  armies  should  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  p>eace;  or  that  it  vested  in  the  Executive 
the  whole  power  of  levying  troojw.  without 
subjecting  bis  discretion.  In  any  shape,  to 
the  control  of  the  legislature. 

"If  he  came  afterwards  to  peruse  the  plan 
itself,  he  would  be  surprised  to  discover, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the 
case;  that  the  whole  power  of  raising  armies 
was  lodged  in  the  Legislature,  not  in  the 
Executive;  that  this  legislature  was  to  be 
a  popular  body,  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pwopie  periodically  elected;  and 
that  Instead  of  the  provision  he  had  sup- 
posed In  favor  of  standing  armies,  there  was 
to  be  found,  in  re.spect  to  this  object,  an  Im- 
portant qualification  even  of  the  legislative 
discretion.  In  that  clause  which  forbids  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  support  of 
an  army  for  any  longer  period  than  two 
years — a  precaution  which,  upon  a  nearer 
view  of  it  win  appear  to  be  a  great  and  real 
security  against  the  keeping  up  of  troops 
without  evident  necessity." 

From  this  discussion.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  were  most  fearful  of 
a  standing  army  and  that  they  wanted  the 
controls  over  that  Army  to  Ije  in  the  Con- 
gress, not  In  the  Executive. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  President  has  full 
power  over  the  military  from  his  position, 
given  him  by  article  II.  section  2: 

"The  President  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States." 

This  position  was  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Charles  Plnckney  as  part  of  article  VIII  of 
his  proposed  draft.  It  was  incorporated  in 
all  later  drafts  without  discussion. 

The  relation  between  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Piesldent  as  Commander  In  Chief 
were  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  report  of  this 
Committee  on  the  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  of  1958: 

"responsibilities  of  congress 
"While  the  Constitution  designates  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  places  upon  Congress  the 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  Analysis  of  these 
constitutional  provisions  In  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  the  British  Crown,  from  which 
the  Colonies  wrested  their  Independence, 
clarifies  the  origin  of  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
The  King — like  the  President  today — had  the 
power  of  command  over  the  armed  forces  of 
Britain,  but  he  also  had  the  power  to  raise 
and  regulate  armies  and  navies  and  to  govern 
them. 

"In  contrast,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President's  powers  over  military  affairs  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  him  by  Implication, 
rising  from  his  position  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. His  military  authority  was  speciflcally 
designated  as  command  only.  The  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 
create  the  forces  necessary  for  such  defense. 
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and  to  make  necessary  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  forces  thus  created  was  placed 
and  remains  with  Congress. 

"This  separation  of  powers  ov  ir  the  mlll- 
Ury  affairs  of  the  Nation  was  he  product 
of  conscious  and  careful  desljn.  It  was 
completely  consistent  with  a  f  indamental 
concept  upon  which  our  Gover  iment  was. 
and  Is,  established;  that  Is,  that  freedom 
can  thrive  only  when  the  basi(  powers  of 
government  are  not  vested  In  ore  man  or  a 
small  group  of  men.  A  firm  a  nd  distinct 
separation  of  power  over  our  mil  Itary  forces 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  tyranny  of  a  govsrnment  In 
which  all  power  over  military  affairs  was 
vested  In  one  man.  Indeed,  the  abusive 
employment  of  military  force  was  a  major 
complaint  lodged  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  the  Crown. 

"It  Is  apparent  that,  under  thp  Constitu- 
tion, the  p>ower  of  Congress  ov*  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is,  and  was  intended  to 
be,  complete,  save  for  the  power  ts  command 
the  forces  they  create. 

"Congress  has  never  considered  ;hls  respon. 
slblllty  to  consist  merely  In  providing  fimds 
as  requested  by  the  executive  bianch  to  be 
used  or  withheld  at  Its  discretion.  Under 
this  view.  Congress  would  be  unible  to  dis- 
charge Its  constitutional  respon  dblUtles  or 
to  Insure  that  the  views  of  this  American 
people,  as  expressed  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, are  observed  by  thii  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"The  committee  recognizes  military  power 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  pol  cy  and  the 
necessity  for  close  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branchos  In  shap- 
ing that  policy.  If.  however.  Congress  Is  to 
perform  Its  constitutional  res]  lonslbillties 
and  give  vitality  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  It  must  retain 
a  meaningful  measure  of  contrdl  over  the 
combatant  functions  of  the  Armed  Forces  it 
creates.  Otherwise,  the  flexlbllitj  or  rigidity 
of  our  military  policies  will  come  to  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  executive  branch  i  »f  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  branch  would 
thus  abdicate  Its  historic  responsibility  over 
the  design  and  capabilities  of  ou '  major  In- 
struments of  military  policy  and  would  re- 
noimce  Its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  confident,  fron,  the  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  th«  executive 
branch,  that  this  is  neither  co  itemplated 
nor  desired  by  the  present  incun  bents;  but 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congras  to  Insure 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  such  i  result. 

"The  committee  has  made  no  provision  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  increased  con- 
trol over  the  funds  appropriated  to  his  De- 
partment. This  area  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  set  forth  In  t  Is  message 
of  April  3,  1958,  was  not  developed  in  specific 
terms  by  witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  also  an  area  that  ^rlll  require 
meticulous  examination  by  Congiess." 

The  executive  department  has  from 
time  to  time  contended,  as  early  as  1795. 
that  appropriations  for  milltar;  purposes 
ought  to  be  genernl  or  even  lump-sum 
grants  to  be  expended  at  discretion  by  the 
executive  rather  than  specific  appropria- 
tions. Congress  has  never  ace  ^pted  this 
view  as  being  consistent  with  it  i  re.'rponsi- 
bllity  to  insure  that  money  Is  not  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  for  a  s  pecific  ob- 
ject, to  an  extent,  and  out  of  a  fund  which 
has  been  established  by  law.  Th »  relation- 
ship of  this  control  over  approp  -lations  to 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Armed  Forces,  which 
are  enumerated  above.  Is  too  a])parent  to 
necessitate  discussion — House  Beport  No. 
1765,  85th  Congress,  2d  session.  Miiy  22,  1958. 

That  this  analysis  Is  probably  correct  Is 
shown  by  the  study  made  by  t  le  Library 
of  Congress.  "The  Powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander  In   Chief  of  the  Army  and 


Navy  of  the  United  States" — House  Docu- 
ment No.  443,  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
June  14.  1956.  Of  the  117  Instances  of  the 
use  by  the  President  of  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  cited  therein,  none  relates 
to  the  composition  of  the  fighting  force  and 
its  equipment.  Rather  the  Instances  are 
directed  toward  the  tactical  use  of  the  forces 
an  1  equipment  available  In  specific  Instances. 
ITiat  the  President  is  bound  by  the  leg- 
islation, In  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief  even  in  wartime,  is  shown  by  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  September  2,  1942,  in 
which  President  Roosevelt  demanded  repeal 
of  a  provision  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  which  he  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  war  effort,  although  he  threatened  to  use 
his  powers  to  achieve  the  same  end  If  the 
Congress  did  not  act. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
Navy  was  first  suggested  by  Charles  Plnckney 
In  his  proposal : 

"Article  VI.  The  Legislature  of  the  United 

States  shall   have   the  power  ...  To  build 

and  equip  fleets.    ("Madison  Papers,"  p.  739.) 

In  the  debates  this  phrase  was  changed 

to— 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy — ("Madi- 
son Papers,"  p.  1360)  without  discussion  and 
without  dissent,  as  a  more  convenient  defi- 
nition of  the  power." 

After  that,  the  phrase  was  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Detail  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Style. 

While  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the  Con- 
gress found  it  desirable  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  the  Navy — 1  Stat.  553,  chap. 
XXXV,  April  30,  1798 — the  Congress  In  1794 
authorized  the  President  "to  provide,  by  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise,  equip  and  employ  four 
ships  to  carry  44  guns  each,  and  two  ships 
to  carry  36  guns  each." 

Not  only  does  the  1794  law  provide  for 
the  number  of  guns;  It  also  provides: 

"That  there  shall  be  employed  on  board 
each  of  the  said  ships  of  forty-four  guns,  one 
captain,  four  lieutenants,  one  lieutenant  of 
marines,  one  chaplain,  one  surgeon,  and  two 
surgeon's  mates;  and  in  each  of  the  ships  of 
thirty-six  guns,  one  captain,  three  lieuten- 
ants, one  lieutenant  of  marines,  one  surgeon 
and  one  surgeon's  mate,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  in  like  manner 
as  other  officers  of  the  United  States  are. 
(1  Stat.  350,  Chap.  XII,  March  27,  1794.)" 
The  statute  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  the 
niunber  of  warrant  officers  for  each  ship,  and 
the  number  of  men  In  the  crews.  The  pay 
of  all  Is  set  forth — "That  the  pay  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  respective  commlsEioned  and 
warrant  officers  be  as  follows." 

Thus,  while  the  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  obtain  the  ships.  It  specified  the 
armament,  the  manning,  the  pay  for  the 
officers  and  even  the  ration. 
There  was  similar  legislation  in  1797: 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  is  hereby  empowered,  should  he 
deem  It  expedient,  to  cause  the  frigates 
United  States,  Constitution  and  Constella- 
tion, to  be  manned  and  employed.  (1  Stat. 
523.  Chap.  VII.  July  1,  1797)  " 

However,  the  balance  of  the  law  sets  forth 
wbat  the  strength  In  officers  and  enlisted 
shall  be.  what  their  pay  shall  be  and  what 
shall  be  the  ration. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1799  are  even 
more  direct: 

"That  under  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  addition  to  the 
naval  armament  already  authorized  by  law, 
there  shall  be  built  within  the  United  States 
six  ships  of  war.  of  a  size  to  carry,  and  which 
shall  be  armed  with  not  less  than  seventy- 
four  guns  each.  (1  Stat.  621.  Chap.  XIII. 
February  25  1799) " 

An  examination  of  the  membership  of 
Congress  In  1794.  1797,  and  1799  shows  that, 
along  with  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
there  were  eight  Members  of  Congress  In  1794 
who  attended  the  Constitutional  Convention 


and  five  Members  of  Congress  In  1797  and 
1799  who  attended  the  Constitutional  Con- 
mention.  Although  the  laws  directed  the  size 
of  the  ships,  their  manning,  pay  and  rations 
there  was  no  recorded  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  that  these 
requirements  were  an  infringement  of  the 
President's  prerogatives.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bills  always  passed  on  voice  votes  and 
were  signed  Immediately  by  the  President. 

Again,  In  1809,  Thomas  Jefferson  signed 
Into  law  a  bill — 

"That.  In  addition  to  the  frigates  now  em- 
ployed m  actual  service,  there  be  fitted  out. 
officered  and  manned,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the 
four  following  frigates,  to  wit:  the  United 
States,  Essex,  John  Adams,  and  President  (2 
Stat.  514,  chap.  XI,  January  31,  1809)." 

From  the  historical  background,  it  Is  clear 
not  only  that  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  the  Congress  to  direct  the 
President  in  the  operation  of  the  Navy,  but 
that  the  Congress  Immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  did  direct  the 
President  as  to  the  kinds  of  ships  and  arma- 
ment he  should  have  in  the  Navy.  Incieed, 
Thomas  Jefferson  signed  one  such  mandate 
into  law. 

There  are  several  Instances  in  recent 
periods  where  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  directed  by  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Its  operations. 

In  1952,  tlie  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  maintain  the  Marine 
Corps  at  a  certain  level.  The  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  law — Public  Law  416,  82d  Con- 
gress, chapter  479,  2d  session,  61  Stat.  502, 
June  28,  1952 — includes: 

"The  United  States  Marine  Corps,  vrtthln 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  be  so  orga- 
nized as  to  Include  not  less  than  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  air  wrings." 

On  August  10.  1956,  the  Congress  thor- 
oughly reexamined  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Armed  Forces,  and  enacted  the 
title  Into  law.  According  to  House  Report 
No.  970,  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  real 
task  of  preparing  the  new  codification  was 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SecUon  101  of  Utle  10  Is  "Definitions"  and 
contains: 

"(28)  'Shall'  Is  used  In  an  Imperative 
sense. 

"(29)  'May'  Is  used  In  a  permissive  senre. 
The  words  'no  person  may'  mean  that  no 
person  Is  required,  authorized,  or  permitted 
to  do  the  act  prescribed." 

WhUe  the  first  section  after  the  "Defini- 
tions" Is  permissive — 

"Sec.  121.  Regttlations. — The  President 
may  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  hU 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  under  this 
title"— 

The  third  section  Is  mandatory: 

"Sec.  124.  Combatant  Commands. — Estab- 
lishment; composition;  functions;  adminis- 
tration and  support — 

"(a)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall — 

"(1)  establish  unified  combatant  com- 
mands or  specified  combatant  commands  to 
perform  military  missions;  and 

"(2)  shall  prescribe  the  force  structure  of 
those  commands. 

"(b)  The  military  departments  shall  as- 
sign forces  to  combatant  commands  estab- 
lished under  this  section  to  perform  the  mis- 
sions of  those  commands." 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  man- 
datory language  of  the  fourth  section  follow- 
ing the  definitions: 

"Sec.  125.  Functions,  powers,  and  duties; 
transfer,  reassignment,  consolidation,  or 
abolition — 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  401  of  title  50.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take  appropriate 
action  (Including  the  transfer,  reassignment, 
consolidation,  or  abolition  of  any  function. 
power  or  duty)  to  provide  more  effective,  effi- 
cient   and    economical    administration    and 
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operation,  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  In 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

Note  that  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  efficient  administration 
before  he  is  directed  to  provide  more  eco- 
nomical administration. 

It  Is  exactly  the  lack  of  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  that  has  caused  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  recommend  to  the  House 
that  it  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  two 
nuclear  frigates. 

Prom  that  point  on,  the  title  on  armed 
services  Is  replete  with  mandates  In  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
of  the  military  departments. 

There  are  also  other  mandates  in  the 
United  States  Code  directed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  For  example,  the  matter 
of  pay  Is  directed  by  the  Congress.  Thus  in 
section  2211  of  title  5,  the  pay  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  some  of  their  sub- 
ordinates are  set  forth.  Title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  devoted  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  uniformed  services.  Con- 
gress sets  the  pay  levels  mandatorily.  That 
Is  why  It  is  necessary  to  have  title  HI  to  S. 
2950  as  reported  by  the  committee,  when  the 
committee  believes  that  pay  actions  In  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  Government  make  It 
equitable  to  Increase  the  pay  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services. 

The  mandatory  language  we  have  been 
discussing  was  taken  from  another  statute, 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President.  In  1957,  the  Congress,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  various  studies  and  re- 
search leading  to  the  construction  of  some 
new  kinds  of  reactors.  Included  in  the  re- 
actors which  the  Congress  wanted  to  have 
built,  and  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlESlon  was  opposed  to  building,  was  a  Plu- 
tonium recycle  experimental  reactor.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  this  reactor  was  con- 
structed the  Congress  wrote  Into  the  author- 
ization act  for  fiscal  year  1958  the  following 
language  of  section  110(a) : 

"The  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  under 
contract,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  pro- 
totype power  reactor  facility  authorized  by 
section  101  for  project  58-e-15  (plutonlum 
recycle  experimental  reactor)  at  an  Installa- 
tion operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  electric  energy  generated  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  such  Installation. 
(Public  Law  85-162,  71  Stat.  403,  August  21, 
1957.)" 

Similar  mandatory  language  was  Included 
in  sections  110  and  111  of  the  authorization 
act  for  fiscal  year  1959 — Public  Law  85-590, 
72  Stat.  490,  August  4,  1958. 

The  mandatory  language  in  our  bill  is 
necessary.  Following  the  construction  of 
the  nuclear  cruiser  Long  Beach,  authorized 
In  fiscal  year  1957.  and  the  nuclear  frigate 
Bainbridge,  authorized  in  fis:al  year  1959, 
there  have  been  no  proposals  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  have  any  more  nu- 
clear escorts.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Con- 
gress changed  one  frigate,  the  Truxtun,  to 
nuclear  power  and  in  1963  it  authorized  an- 
other nuclear  frigate  which  was  later  can- 
celed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  $150.5 
million  for  another  nuclear  frigate  and  ap- 
propriated $20  million  toward  It.  Despite 
the  appeals  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
these  funds  have  never  been  released  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  testi- 
fled  before  our  committee: 

"There  is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that  Is 
nuclear  powered  If  you  don't  realize  the 
full  potential  of  the  nuclear  power  in  the 
carrier  because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear- 
powered  escort  fleet.  I  think  we  have  such  a 
fleet.    If  we  don't,  I  want  to  have  one,  be- 


cause I  fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought 
to  balance  off  these  advantages  we  paid  so 
heavily  for." 

Despite  this  testimony,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  still  has  not  released  the  $20  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year. 

Under  the  words  and  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution, under  the  first  statutes  putting 
Into  practice  the  ideas  of  our  Constitution, 
and  under  recent  legislative  practices  drafted 
in  part  by  and  accepted  by  the  executive 
branch,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  ships 
that  will  be  built  for  the  Navy.  In  view  of 
the  history  of  Department  of  Defense  defi- 
ance to  the  will  of  Congress,  the  power  can 
well  be  exercised.  The  language — "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  writh  the  design, 
engineering,  and  construction  of  the  two 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates  as 
soon  as  practicable" — is  constitutional.  The 
Congress  has  the  power  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  nuclear  frigates. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  have  nuclear  power 
for  our  surface  ships.  Let  us  not  take  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  again,  as  we  did  100  years 
ago,  in  making  a  necessary  transition.  Let  us 
cut  the  chains  that  bind  our  fighting  ships 
to  a  pipeline. 

Let  us  cut  the  umbilical  cord  from  the 
mother  ship  so  that  these  nuclear  ships  can 
do  the  kind  of  a  Job  that  our  country  and 
the  times  demand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  he  may 
have  already  touched  on  this  point,  but 
is  it  not  true  that  committees,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  a  whole,  can  secure 
legal  opinions  from  the  Law  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in  the 
LlbraiT  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  true  that  such 
opinions  can  be  obtained,  but  they  have 
no  more  power  and  authority  than  a 
Member  of  Congress  could  obtain  from 
his  private  lawyer.  If  the  President 
wants  an  opinion,  he  goes  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General's 
opinion  has  probative  value  on  a  legal 
viewpoint.  But  that  is  not  true  of  the 
Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But 
there  is  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  committees  a  source  from 
which  legal  opinions  can  be  derived,  it 
being  the  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HARTICE.  Not  only  the  Law  Divi- 
sion, but  there  are  also  the  various  com- 
mittee's legal  counsel,  and  if  there  is  a 
conflict  between  such  counsel  and  the 
Law  Division,  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
left  in  that  conflicting  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  get  an  opinion  from  a  lawyer  on 
his  own  staff  which  has  the  same  weight 
as  an  opinion  given  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  In  other  words,  it 
has  no  legal  value.  This  situation  places 
Congress  in  a  position  inferior  to  what 
the  executive  departments  can  do,  which 
goes  back  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

There  are  several  areas  which  do  not 
involve    the    reorganization    provisions 


which  I  intend  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress,  but  I  thinlc  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  show  it  is  still  the  repository 
of  legislative  authority  in  the  United 
States.  The  pxjwer  to  enact  law  rests 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  nowhere  else.  I  think  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  have  this  new 
oflBcer. 

Another  example. 

Serious  questions  were  raised  with  re- 
spect to  jurisdiction  over  atomic  energy. 
The  problems  presented,  not  alone  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  but 
to  other  departments,  were  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  whole  question  was  whether 
the  military  or  the  civilian  authorities 
had  jurisdiction  over  utilization  of  atomic 
energy.  - » 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  come  to 
this  position.  Either  we  are  going  to 
come  to  that  position  or  surrender  to  the 
executive  all  powers  and  Congress  is  to 
become  merely  the  ratifying  body  for 
whatever  actions  are  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  amendment  did  not  appear  to  testify 
on  this  matter.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
approach,  one  which  I  think  would  grant 
fabulous,  fantastic  power  over  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  would  be  creating  a 
Frankenstein  under  the  guise  of  a  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General  who  would  be- 
come the  boss  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  would 
establish  an  authority  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  Legislative  Attorney  General 
in  perpetuity.  The  only  way  he  could 
be  removed  or  changed,  after  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
after  confirmation  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  would  be  upon  the  showing  of 
disability  or  inability  to  carry  on.  No 
revolving  term  of  office  Is  provided  for. 
He  would  outlast  every  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  no  matter  how  young 
he  was,  who  might  happen  to  come  into 
either  body.  He  would  not  only  be  the 
chief  legal  officer,  but,  as  the  amendment 
is  written,  he  would  write  his  own  rules, 
which  he  himself  would  prescribe  and 
make  a  portion  of  his  duties. 

As  I  read  the  amendment — I  may  be 
viTong — that  is  what  the  Legislative  At- 
torney General  would  do.  The  amend- 
ment reads  that — 

The  Legislative  Attorney  General  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  without  ref- 
erence to  political  affiliations  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  those  officers  for  inefficiency,  misconduct, 
or  physical  or  mental  incapacity. 

That  Is  all  It  says.    Then  it  continues : 
He  shaU  receive  the  same  salary  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  way  In  which  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore would  be  able,  in  the  event  of  the 
man's  inability  to  properly  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  or  to  reflect  the  words  of  the 
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Members  of  Congress  ais  spokefi  officially 
In  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Cbmmittee, 
or  other  committees,  to  say  4'hat  they 
actually  Interpret  the  law  as  doing. 

This  man.  this  perpetual  tegislative 
Attorney  General,  could  go  o^  and  on. 
with  changes  of  Congress  anq  changes 
of  administration,  and  be  ablelto  engage 
in  almost  unlimited,  unrestijicted  au- 
thority, and  would  be  the  most  powerful 
spokesman  in  the  Congress,  i 

It  would  be  his  decision,  without  any 
direction  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  or  the  memb<rs  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees,  to  tell  i^  his  legal 
opinion  on  questions  arising  ^fore  the 
committees  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  thought  that  was  what  the  Senate 
was  for,  v.hat  Congress  was  for,  and 
what  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  for.    I  am  surprised  indeed  to  see 


proposed    such    a    perpetual 


power  to  one  man.  who  is  never  to  be 
changed  unless  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  pro  tempcre  of  the 
Senate  find  him  subject  to  removal  for 
inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  physical  or 
mental  Incapacity. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  first  place,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Seiator  that 
this  will  go,  not  under  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  under  the  joint 
committee,  according  to  my  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  joini  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No:  under  the  Sena- 
tor's plan  as  presented. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  woul(  still  ob- 
ject to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  understs  nd.  But 
let  me  make  this  point 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  that  this  ofi  cer  would 
be  independent  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  the  atnendment 
as  modified,  just  for  the  clarification  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  juris- 
diction, instead  of  being  underi  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  would  be  under 
the  joint  committee  as  estapllshed  by 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  couitee,  we  are 
establishing,  with  certain  limited  juris- 
diction, a  joint  committee  on  the  op)era- 
tlon  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  corrfect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  we!  never  in- 
tended to  give  that  committee  I  the  power 
to  direct  one  man.  appointed  for  life- 
time or  good  behavior,  to  supersede  an 
action  of  the  Attorney  Greneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  enter  Inta  any  case 
that  he  wished  to,  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  might  be 
in,  but  in  which  he  would  like  to  appear, 
and  who  would  thereupon  bei  given  the 
sole  charge  of  the  case,  as  I  read  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  but  letj  me  say.  If 
the  Senator  will  jrleld,  first,:  what  the 
Senator  says  is  true,  that  thla  is  an  ap- 
pointment subject  to  removal.  How- 
ever, in  the  first  Instance,  eacw  Congress 
would  have  to  ratify  the  apl>ointment, 


grant    of 


because,  while  there  may  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  Is  a  continu- 
ing body,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body.  Therefore,  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  subject  to  each  Congress 
ratifying  whomever  is  appointed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  say 
that  In  the  amendment.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  think  it  should? 

I  dread  putting  somebody  into  office 
in  perpetuity,  who  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  subject  to  removal  only  for  in- 
efficiency, misconduct,  or  physical  or 
mental  incapacity. 

This  man  would  be  In  a  position  to 
tell  Congress  how  to  vote,  or  to  tell 
committees  what  bills  to  report.  He  is 
to  be  able  to  interpret  our  innermost 
thoughts.  I  am  most  surprised  at  this 
proposed  grant  of  authority,  without 
careful  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  at  least  to  refine  and 
perfect  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Everything  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said  applies 
today  with  equal  force  and  equal  effect  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  with  neither  direction  nor  con- 
trol from  Congress. 

What  I  have  asked  for  here  is  the  same 
type  of  authority  for  Congress,  exactly, 
as,  at  the  moment  is  vested  in  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  ^jiates. 

As  to  perpetuity,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  appointed 
in  perpetuity.  There  is  no  limited  term 
on  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  subject  to  removal  for 
the  same  reasons  specified  here.  By 
tradition  and  custom,  of  course,  he  sub- 
mits his  resignation  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  each  President,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  says  he  is  not 
established  in  perpetuity. 

What  I  am  saying  here,  simply  and 
factually,  is  that  I  want  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  have  the  same 
representational  authority  now  given  to 
the  executive  to  control  Congress.  If 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  today  can  control  the  iiuiermost 
thoughts  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  every  Senator,  that  just  adds  to  the 
reason  why  we  ought  to  have  that  power 
here,  rather  than  give  it  to  the  executive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral comes  up  here  on  invitation  of  the 
committees  to  testify.  This  man  would 
be  ordered  and  directed  to — 

(1)  render  to  committees.  Members,  and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  CJomptroller  General,  legal  opinions  upon 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

There  is  nothing  here  about  Invitation, 
nothing  about  requests.  This  Is  the  czar 
who  is  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  other  com- 
mittees what  one  man's  idea  is — not  that 
of  100  Senators,  or  435  Members  of  the 
House,  but  he  will  speak  from  Olympus, 
and  tell  us  all  what  his  advice  is. 

(2)  render  to  committees  and  Members  of 
the  Congress  advice  with  respect  to  the  pur- 


pose and  effect  of  provisions  contained  In 
Acta  of  the  Congress,  or  to  be  Inserted  in 
proposed  legislative  measures; 

This  proposal  would  give  him  the 
spokesmanshlp  right,  being  the  desig- 
nated Legislative  Attorney  General,  to 
speak  for  Congress  on  the  meaning  of 
bills  we  may  only  recently  have  passed, 
or  that  we  may  have  passed  a  year  ago, 
or  may  intend  to  pass  in  the  future. 

(3)  perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as 
shall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time; 

Prescribed  by  whom?  Prescribed  by 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General,  under 
such  rules  as  the  committees — it  now  be- 
comes the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Congress — may  prescribe. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  requiring  all 
members  of  that  committee  to  be  law- 
yers, or  to  be  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  He  would  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  staff  of  able,  competent 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  I  am  sure  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  the  House  also  has  a 
staff  of  able  and  competent  attorneys,  as 
well  as  the  legislative  committees.  But 
this  man  is  going  to  have  supreme  au- 
thority as  our  spokesman,  as  our  inter- 
preter, and  as  our  man. 

(4)  Intervene,  upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  upon  his  own 
motion.  In  any  action  pending  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  in  which  there  Is  placed 
in  Issue  the  constitutional  validity  or  Inter- 
pretation of  any  Act  of  the  Congress,  or  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  ac- 
tion taken  by  any  committee,  officer,  office, 
or  agency  of  the  Congress; 

This  would  permit  the  proposed  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General,  "upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  committee,"  not  by  action 
of  the  full  body,  to  intervene  in  any 
case  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  all  right  for  him  to  partici- 
pate, but  I  certainly  feel  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
United  States  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  we  are  invading  that  duty  by  sub- 
stituting our  own  man,  our  Legislative 
Attorney  General,  appointed  in  perpe- 
tuity, to  intervene  wherever  he  wants  to, 
on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  request  of 
any  committee.  He  can  move  right  into 
these  court  tests. 

(5)  represent,  upon  request,  any  commit- 
tee, officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress in  any  legal  action  pending  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  which  such 
committee,  officer,  office,  or  agency  is  a  party 
and  in  which  there  is  placed  in  issue  the 
validity  of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  ac- 
tion taken  by  such  committee,  officer,  office, 
or  agency. 

The  committee  did  foresee  the  need 
for  some  of  this  service.  I  call  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  section  402(a),  para- 
graph (3) ,  of  S.  355,  which  reads: 

(3)  identify  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  any  court  proceeding  or  action 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Congress. 
or  to  either  House  of  the  Congress,  as  a 
constitutionally  established  institution  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

We  have  provided  for  the  necessary 
Intervention  in  a  way  that  would  not 
assume  the  authority.    Further,  we  s- y: 

Subject  to  t»i<»  .pir.j.'al  of  t'le  Pr-.^s.dent 
pr.o  tra-.iic.e  or  t^e  Ee.'.ats,  t:.e  Sp3.-iker  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint 
Committee  is  authorized  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate representation  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  or  either  House  thereof  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  action  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

We  do  not  give  him  a  widespread  hunt- 
ing license,  on  his  own  motion,  to  enter 
Into  any  case  pending  in  any  court 
throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Senator's  amendment  provides: 
Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Legislative  Attorney  General  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  perform  any  such  specified  rep- 
resentational service  with  respect  to  any 
designated  action  or  proceeding  pending  or 
to  be  instituted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  and  shall  have  no  authority 
to  perform  such  service  In  such  action  or 
proceeding. 

That  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  This  one  man,  on  his  own 
motion,  could  relieve  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  any  respon- 
sibility; and  he  would  thereafter  have 
no  authority  to  perform  such  service  in 
any  action  or  proceeding. 

This  would  be  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  some  man  who  wished  to  throw  Ws 
weight  around,  and  be  able  to  say  that 
the  powers  of  the  great  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  of  the  At- 
tomey  General  of  the  United  States, 
must  stand  aside  at  his  command  at  the 
gate  of  the  court,  and  that  this  newly 
created  legislative  attorney  general  in 
perpetuity  may  march  in  and  say,  "Stand 
aside,  I  am  here  to  take  charge  of  this 
case." 

I  think  perhaps  this  bill  contains 
features  that  could  be  refined  by  pres- 
entation before  a  proper  committee,  a 
committee  composed  certainly  of  a  staff 
of  lawyers  such  as  are  on  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  a  member. 

I  think  the  staff  would  be  competent 
to  do  this,  but  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  present  this  matter 
on  next  to  the  last  day  of  debate  on  this 
bill  without  any  hearing  whatsoever  on 
the  amendment.  To  pass  on  this  meas- 
ure would  be  to  create  by  our  own  actions 
today  a  Frankenstein  that  I  think  would 
be  the  most  powerful  man,  not  in  one 
body,  but  in  both  bodies,  and  perhaps  a 
czar  of  the  courts  everywhere  under  the 
authority  contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or- 
der to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a 
motion  which  I  intend  to  make  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  show  of  hands  on  the 
yeas  and  nays  pertaining  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  not  seen  the  pending  smiendment 
until  a  short  while  ago  when  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
called  my  attention  to  It. 

In  listening  to  his  remarks.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  concerns  the  Senator 
also  concerns  many  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  'Virginia,  and 
that  is:  that  the  opinions  rendered  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
law  until  offset  by  the  courts,  and  the 
Attorney  General  in  many  cases  is 
interpreting  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

In  most  States  that  have  the  so-called 
short  ballot,  only  a  few  individuals  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  the  Governor 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. I  think  in  all  those  cases  the 
attorney  general  is  also  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote.  Thus  he  is  Independent  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

As  I  visualize  it,  what  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  seeks  to  do  is  to  have 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
■Virginia  is  quite  correct. 

The  point  is  that  at  the  present  time 
we  do  have  the  people  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate,  and  although 
they  enact  laws,  their  Interpretation  in 
some  cases  has  been  contrary  to  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  Itself. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  'Virginia.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Attorney  General  in  many 
cases  has  been,  as  the  Senator  points  out, 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  erosion  has  continued  and 
the  czar  complex  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  refers,  if  it  resides  any 
place  today,  certainly  resides  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It 
certainly  does  not  reside  here. 

Certainly  no  one  would  dare  put  the 
legislative  counsel  from  the  Reference 
Service  in  here  as  having  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  does  not 
have  the  same  effect.  It  would  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  philos- 
ophy and  political  concepts,  I  approve  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  seeking 
to  accomplish.  I  must  say  that  I  do 
agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa insofar  as  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  and  the  fact  that,  as  I 
read  it,  the  man  would  be  appointed 
without  a  time  limitation. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  express 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  my 
feeling  that  he  is  on  sound  ground  in 
the  broad  objective  which  he  seeks,  to 
have  less  domination  by  the  executive 
department  of  the  legislative. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
really  aiming  at  and  interested  in. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  I  am 
aiming  at.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  some 
ideas  along  the  same  line,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  the  reorganization  bill.  I 
will  present  them  later.    As  far  as  the 


suggested  2 -year  limitation  is  concerned, 
under  the  law  the  appointment  of  any 
individual  by  Congress — and  this  would 
obtain  In  this  case — would  automatically 
be  subject  to  reappointment  by  ea^h  and 
every  succeeding  Congress.  So  there  can 
be  no  question  of  that.  There  is,  in 
effect,  a  2-year  limitation. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  appointment  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Is  not  reviewed 
by  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  the 
man  is  not  the  employee  of  Congress. 
However,  the  Legislative  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  become  an  employee  of  Con- 
gress and  would  have  to  be  reappointed 
by  each  and  every  succeeding  Congress. 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  in  spirit,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  pending  amendment  has 
been  perfected  to  the  point  where  I  can 
give  it  support.  However,  I  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  him  along  the  broad  con- 
cept he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  have  his 
support  as  well  as  his  spirit,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
started  to  practice  law  many  years  ago, 
an  old  lady  came  into  my  office  with  a 
legal  problem,  a  rather  intricate  one. 
She  asked  my  advice  concerning  it. 

I  got  out  my  lawbooks  and  studied 
them  and  then  gave  her  my  advice.  She 
got  up  and  started  out  of  my  office. 

I  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  you  owe  me 
$5." 

She  said,  "'What  for?" 

I  said,  "For  my  advice." 

She  said,  "Well,  I  ain't  agoln'  to  take 
It." 

I  wonder  if  there  might  not  be  occa- 
sions, if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  agreed  to,  when  one 
might  disagree  with  the  Legislative  At- 
torney General  and  not  want  to  take  his 
advice.  Could  he  emulate  the  example 
of  the  old  lady  and  refuse  to  take  his 
advice? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  authority  contained  In 
the  pending  amendment  would  provide 
that  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
were  the  author  of  a  bill  and  argued  that 
his  bill  was  constitutional,  while  other 
Senators  argued  that  It  was  not,  when 
the  bill  finally  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
for  North  Carolina  could  ask  the  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  present  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  frequently  not  presented  at  all. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  That  would  present  an- 
other problem.  I  have  found  a  great 
divergence  of  views  on  constitutional 
questions  in  the  Seriate  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  have  foimd  that  other  Senators 
do  not  always  share  the  same  soimd  views 
that  I  entertain  on  a  subject. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  might  wind  up  a  schizo- 
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phrenic  If  he  were  to  try  to  Reflect  the 
views  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  has 
that  apprehension,  why  would  his  appre- 
hension not  be  greater  over  leaving  the 
matters  handled  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  at  present?  The  Attorney  General 
may  be  in  a  ixisition  conflicting  with  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

Why  would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
permit  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  do  this  and  njt  be  will- 
ing to  grant  such  authority  lo  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  th<  Attorney 
General  represents  the  executlr^e  branch. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  he  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  United  StatesI  Congress 
without  trying  to  go  back  to  t^e  record. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  concerning  the  reparation 
of  powers,  but  I  think  it  migh|  be  better 
for  the  country  if  we  could  halve  a  court 
that  would  interpret  congress  ional  acts 
and  the  Constitution  correctly  according 
to  their  true  intents. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  would  go  back 
to  the  argument  made  by  thje  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  concerning  the  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General's  power. 

The  Senator  is  willing  to  irrant  this 
power  to  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment who  is  not  subject  to  tjhe  control 
of  Congress  and  has  no  responsibility 
other  than  to  Interpret  the  liw  within 
the  broad  confines  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion and  legal  skill. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  quite  willing 
to  give  this  czarlike  authority  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
while  saying.  "But  I'm  fearful  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  not 
exercise  the  same  type  of  judgment  that 
the  President  does  in  selectir.;:  a  person 
to  represejit  the  legal  opini.^r  s  of  Con- 
gress." 

This  represents  to  me  a  coiiplete  ab- 
dication of  the  authority  of  Congress, 
and  I  say  that  the  next  step  should  be 
that  we  delegate  to  the  Cabir  et  all  au- 
thority to  create  laws,  and  thei  efore  take 
away  from  Congress  everything  exce':t 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Lord  s,  to  sit  in 
approval  or  disapproval:  an<  then  we 
can  go  to  our  partymaking  o:  perfunc- 
tory sessions  and  appear  as  U.  3.  Senator 
without  portfolio. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  interes;ed  in  the 
suggestion  of  tiie  Senator,  and  I  am  in 
some  sort  of  dilemma  as  to  hciw  to  vote. 

What  concerns  me  is  what  i  mpact  the 
authority  given  to  this  Le?isla  ive  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  with  respect  to 
constitutional  questions  raised  during  the 
course  of  debate.  The  able  Se)  lator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  snd  I  have 
disagreed  many  times  in  the  past  10 
years  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  par- 
ticular legislation,  and  I  have  no  doubt — 
in  all  good  humor — that  we  w  11  disagree 
many  times  in  the  future. 

Suppose  we  disagree  on  th<  constitu- 
tionality of  a  particular  quest  on,  and  it 
Is  referred  to  the  Legislative  Attorney 
General.  Is  his  opinion  gong  to  be 
binding  on  me,  If  he  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    No.    His  opi  lion  would 


be  an  advisory  opinion,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  could  receive  to- 
day from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  other  duties  would 
he  have? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Specifically,  he  could 
represent  and  appear  in  court  on  the 
question  of  constitutionality.  Say,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  before  it  the  matter 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  Instead 
of  the  question  of  constitutionality  being 
argued  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  those  arguments  which 
were  successful  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  presented  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Attorney  General  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  bodies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  that  be  his  only 
function? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  He  could  not  only 
go  into  the  question  of  constitutionality 
but  also  the  question  of  legislative  in- 
tent, the  question  of  representation  of 
Congress  in  contempt  cases  or  whether 
there  may  be  contempt  of  Congress. 

I  mentioned  the  Dixon-Yates  case, 
where  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  how  the  ad- 
ministration could  prosecute  members  of 
its  own  executive  branch  of  Government. 

They  attempted  to  establish  a  little 
cell,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ofiBce,  which  could  not  be  influenced 
by  the  Attorney  General,  himself.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  the 
congressional  legislative  attorney  to  have 
proceeded  with  those  contempt  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  duties  would  the 
Legislative  Attorney  General  have  during 
the  drafting  and  consideration  of  legis- 
lation, both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  far  as  the  drafting 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
be  called  in  on  drafting,  but  so  far  as 
advice  concerning  constitutionality  and 
giving  legal  opinions,  I  think  he  would 
be  consulted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  would  happen  to 
counsel  for  the  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Basically,  I  think  they 
could  continue  in  their  present  role.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  this 
Legislr.tive  Attorney  General  would,  un- 
der his  opinion,  represent  the  case  for  the 
Government  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  matters  testing  constitutionality  of 
our  i^ws? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Only  in  cases  that 
would  in  effect  be  an  amicus  curiae  rep- 
resentation. The  Attorney  General 
would  still  proceed  regularly  in  his  cases. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  section  on  page 
4  of  the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Legislative  Attorney  General  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  has  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  perform  any  such  specified 
representational  service  with  respect  to  any 
designated  action  or  proceeding  pending  or 
to  be  Instituted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  and  shall  have  no  authority 
to  p>erform  such  service  In  such  action  or 
proceeding. 


As  I  read  that  section,  we  can  be  sure 
that  in  any  action  passed  by  Congress, 
we  will  have  our  own  Legislative  Attor- 
ney General  pleading  the  case  that  he 
found  to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Ml-.  MONRONEY.  I  would  feel  that 
the  dice  would  be  loaded  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress in  that  test.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  the  Department  of  Justice,  i  do 
not  believe  in  throwing  the  Department 
of  Justice  into  the  ashcan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  want  the 
Department  of  Justice  thrown  into  the 
ashcan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  in  dismissing 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  will  of  some 
newly  created  Legislative  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  will  plead  the  case  if  it  involves 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  remarkable. 
The  Senator  wants  to  throw  the  whole 
Congress  into  the  ashcan.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  is  saying  that  Con- 
gress cannot  be  trusted  to  defend  its 
own  action  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  a  remarkable  thing.  The  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  the  executive  branch 
can  interpret  a  law  in  a  way  which  is 
100  peroent  In  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tive intent,  and  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  can  go  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  say,  "I  don't 
care  what  Congress  said.  This  is  what 
we  say."  And  Congress  would  sit  here 
idly,  and  the  only  recourse  available 
would  be  to  have  a  quick  session  of  Con- 
gress, pass  another  lav/,  and  have  the 
Attorney  General  subsequently  report  the 
process. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  wishes  to 
discharge  the  Justice  Department  from 
consideration  of  cases.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  carte  blanche  authority  to  a 
so-called  Legislative  Attorney  General, 
to  relieve  the  attorney  of  the  United 
States  from  any  responsibility,  would  be 
good  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  an 
observation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  approximately 
2  or  3  minutes  remaining.  I  gather  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  go- 
ing to  speak  in  opposition.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  like 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  16  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  if  he 
wishes. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation against  which  this  amendment  is 
directed  is  a  situation  which  is  created 
by  the  court,  not  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  interpretations  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  are  made  by  the  court,  not 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  not  by  the 
Department  of  Justice;  and  wherever 
there  has  been  an  incorrect  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  an  act  of  Con- 
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gress,  or  the  Constitution  that  interpre- 
tation has  been  placed  by  the  court. 

No  case  gets  to  the  court,  especially 
the  Supreme  Court,  unless  two  sides  are 
represented.  There  would  be  two  sides 
to  present  the  arguments.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  desires  another  argument 
to  be  made.  In  other  words,  he  wants 
the  Supreme  Court  to  have  the  benefit 
of  more  light  on  the  subject  before  them. 
I  think  that  shedding  more  light  may  be 
fraught  with  some  danger. 

In  Reconstruction  times.  In  North  Car- 
olina, we  had  a  Reconstruction  judge, 
Judge  Logan,  who  was  elected  to  the 
superior  court.  We  had  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer  there,  Judge  David 
Schenck,  who  argued  a  case  before  Judge 
Logan.  Judge  Logan  decided  the  case 
against  Judge  Schenck.  As  Judge 
Schenck  came  out  of  the  courthouse,  one 
of  his  friends  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  Judge  Logan.  Judge  Schenck  said 
that  Judge  Logan  reminded  him  of  an 
owl,  that  the  more  light  you  shed  upon 
him,  the  blinder  he  got. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  if  he  has  some  more 
light  to  shed  for  the  benefit  of  the  court 
on  the  subject  before  the  court,  the  court 
might  be  like  Judge  Logan  or  the  owl, 
and  might  get  blinder  than  ever.  That 
is  one  danger  that  this  situation  may  be 
fraught  with. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  only  have  1  minute. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  left. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
more  light.  I  believe  that  one  thing  that 
this  country  would  love  to  see  in  prac- 
tically everything  that  goes  on  in  this 
Government  is  more  light  and  more  facts 
and  to  stop  hiding  things  and  making 
decisions  behind  some  door  and  never 
taking  the  people  into  its  confidence. 
That  type  of  illumination  is  the  essence 
of  democracy. 

So  far  as  the  court  is  concerned,  if 
there  are  positions  which  should  be  rep- 
resented, if  there  are  more  than  two  ap- 
proaches to  a  problem  and  positions 
which  should  be  represented,  there  is  no 
reason  for  me  to  think  that  those  propo- 
sitions which  are  legal,  which  are  right, 
and  which  have  merit  should  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  court. 
I  trust  the  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  decisions  are  made 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  conference  room. 
I  would  support  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  made  provision  that  the  Legis- 
lative Attorney  General  could  visit  the 
court  in  the  conference  room  and  give 
them  light  there.  Then,  I  would  sup- 
port it  gladly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  there  as  amicus  curiae  in  some  of 
these  cases  so  that  the  court  might 
understand  better  the  position  and  in- 
tent of  Congi-ess. 

Although  the  Senator  Is  correct  that 
the  court  is  the  final  authority  on  the 
decision  as  to  constitutionality,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  today  has  the  full  force 
and  efifect  of  law  until  it  is  challenged. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  saying  that  in 
many  cases  an  opinion  is  given  where 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  congres- 
sional  intent,    and   In    many   cases   it 


stretches  congressional  intent.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  that  the  At- 
torney General  comes  out  with  opinions 
which  are  directly  opposite  to  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HARTKE ].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
oSicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mi-.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy! would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 


(No.  48  Leg.] 

YEAS— 66 

Boggs 
Brewster 
Brooke 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 


Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Pxilbrlght 

Hartke 


Allott 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Omening 

Hayden 

Hruska 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

NAYS— 16 

HoUlnga  Nelson 

McCarthy  Randolph 

McClellan  Russell 

Mclntyre  Talmadge 
Metcalf 
Moss 

NOT  VCnNG — 18 

Javits  Morse 

Long,  Mo.  Morton 

Long,  La.  Murphy 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

Mondale  Williams,  N.J. 

Montoya  Yarborough 


Pell 
Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Wmiams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  I  have  just 
sent  to   the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 

ef  of  pH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
section  136(b)  <2)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  as  amended  by 
section  105  of  this  act  add  the  following 
language:  "and  may  request  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  investigate  and  report 
on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
fimds  under  such  laws." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
take  up  this  amendment,  because  it  ap- 
plies to  a  section  which  has  previously 
been  amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  this  amendment  has  been 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  also 
with  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  . 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  reorganiza- 
tion bill  contains  language  in  several 
places  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  am  in  full  support 
of  this  because  I  believe  that  congres- 
sional committees  should  make  much 
more  use  of  the  services  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  carrying  out  their 
review  responsibilities.  However,  there 
is  one  serious  gap  In  the  pending  bill 
which  needs  to  be  closed.  There  is  noth- 
ing either  in  existing  law  or  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  gives  all  standing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  the  authority  to  request 
the  GAO  to  make  studies  and  investiga- 
tions for  them. 

Under  existing  law.  the  GAO  is  re- 
quired to  make  investigations  and  re- 
ports ordered  by  committees  having  jur- 
isdiction over  revenue,  appropriations, 
and  expenditures.   This  law  has  been  in- 
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terpreted  to  limit  such  requests  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Coknmittees, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Senate  Com^ttee  on 
Finance.  Other  committees  have  no 
statutory  authority  to  request  the  GAO 
to  make  Investigations. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  all  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  full  use  of  the  ( 3AO's  re- 
sources to  make  studies.  Investigations, 
and  reports.  I  have  had  prepared  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  had  an  amendment  pifepared  to 
amend  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

To  make  sure  that  my  artiendment 
would  carry  out  the  Intent  tha^  I  had  in 
mind.  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroll**  General 
on  February  20.  1967.  and  on  [February 
24,  1967,  I  received  a  reply  jfrom  Mr. 
Prank  Weitzel.  Assistant  Comptroller 
General.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  copies  of  tHis  corre- 
spondence printed  at  this  poiht  in  the 
Record. 

I  beUeve  it  is  clear  from  Mr.i  Weitzel's 
letter  that  my  amendment  will  provide 
the  specific  authority  needed  and  that 
he  sees  no  objections  to  luch  au- 
thority being  provided  by  th^  pending 
bill.  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  ^he  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  24.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Bankini   and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  lettei  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1967.  refers  to  the  foUowin  ;  proposed 
amyndment  to  S.  355  which  you  have  had 
drafted : 

■■Strike  the  period  after  the  word  'commit- 
tee' in  line  4.  page  16  and  add  thd  following 
language:  'and  may  request  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  investigate  and  rep  jrt  on  any 
matter  relating  to  the*recelpt.  dlsl  lursement, 
and  application  of  public  funds  i  nder  such 
laws."  " 

You  state  that  nowhere  do  y  3u  find  a 
statutory  provision  either  In  existing  law  or 
vmder  the  pending  bill  which  iipeclflcally 
authorizes  a  standing  commute)!  of  Con- 
gress to  request  Investigations  or  reports  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  i  aatters  re- 
lating to  the  review  responsibility  of  the 
committee.  You  consider  this  a  aerlous  gap 
which  should  be  filled.  You  thirefore  re- 
quest my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
amendment  provides  adequate  statutory  au- 
thority to  have  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice carry  out  Investigations  and  itudles  re- 
quested by  standing  committees  ^r  whether 
I  have  any  suggestions  for  a  dlftJBrent  pro- 
cedure to  meet  this  objective.       i 

Your  proposed  amendment  would  vest  au- 
thority in  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quest me  to  investigate  and  report  on  any 
matter  relating  to  the  receipt,  disoursement. 
and  application  of  public  funds  under  laws 
or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matt«  of  which 
Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  suci  commit- 
tee. Since  the  amendment  restriqts  the  in- 
vestigations to  matters  relating  Xo  the  re- 
ceipt, disbursement  and  application  of 
public  funds,  the  language  of  the  ainendment 
appears  adequate  to  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose without  providing  any  additional  spe- 
cific authority  to  the  General  Recounting 
OfiBce.  As  you  know,  section  312|a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  19311  31  UJ3.C. 


^ 


53(a)  presently  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  Investigate  all  matters  relating 
to  the  receipt,  disbursement  and  applica- 
tion of  public  funds  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  thereon. 

While  I  am  now  required  by  section  312(b) 
of  the  1921  act.  31  U.S.C.  312(b).  to  make 
such  investigations  and  reports  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  any  committee  of  either  House 
having  Jurisdiction  over  revenue,  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures,  only  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  on 
Government  Operations,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Penance  have  heretofore  had  juris- 
diction over  revenues,  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures within  the  meaning  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  within  the  limits  of 
available  staff,  has  always  made  Investiga- 
tions of  matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  dis- 
bursement and  application  of  public  funds 
at  the  request  of  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. Your  amendment  will  provide  speci- 
fic statutory  authority  to  all  standing  com- 
mittees to  continue  to  make  such  requests. 
While  the  amendment  might  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  such  requests.  It 
Is  assumed  that  this  Office  can  still  exercise 
some  discretion  within  the  limits  of  available 
staff  since  out  compliance  with  the  requests 
is  not  made  mandatory. 

Your  amendment  will  give  the  standing 
committees  specific  authority  to  make  such 
requests  and  I  see  no  objections  thereto  nor 
have  any  alternative  suggestions  to  meet 
your  objective. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  H.  Weitzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  to  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  on  February  20.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

tr.S.  Senatt:.  CoMMrTTEE  ON  Bank- 
ing and  Cttrrency.  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Hodsing  and  Urban 
Affairs, 

February  20, 1967. 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  One  of  the  Important 
sources  of  assistance  to  Senate  Committees 
in  carrying  out  their  legislative  review  re- 
sponsibilities Is  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Investigative  repwrts  and.  on  occa- 
sion, SF>eclal  staff  assistance  from  your 
Agency,  have  been  very  helpful  to  our  Com- 
mittee in  making  investigations  and  studies 
on  the  execution  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967. 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains language  In  several  places  strengthen- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Specific 
language  is  Included  defining  GAO's  respon- 
sibilities in  assisting  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. 

This  is  very  good  but  I  find  one  serious  gap 
which  I  believe  should  be  filled.  Nowhere 
do  I  find  a  statutory  provision  either  in  exist- 
ing law  or  under  the  pending  bill  which  spe- 
cifically authorizes  a  standing  committee  of 
Congress  to  request  investigations  or  reports 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  matters 
relating  to  the  review  responsibility  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  asked,  therefore,  that  an  amend- 
ment be  drawn  up  which  would  clarify  the 


authority    of    a    committee    to   secure  this 
assistance. 

The  propKMed  amendment  to  the  pending 
blU,  S.  355,  Is  as  follows : 

Strike  the  period  after  the  word  "com- 
mittee" In  line  4,  page  16,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing language;  "and  may  request  the 
Comptroller  General  to  investigate  and  re- 
p>ort  on  any  matter  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds  under  such  laws." 

I  should  appreciate  having  your  opinion  of 
this  amendment — whether  it  provides  ade- 
quate statutory  authority  to  have  your 
Agency  carry  out  Investigations  and  studies 
requested  by  standing  committees  or  whether 
you  would  suggest  a  different  procedure  to 
meet  this  objective. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Weitzel's  letter  that  my 
Amendment  would  cause  no  objection  to 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  has  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  talked  about  this  amendment.  The 
members  of  the  committee  deem  it  a 
proper  amendment  to  this  section,  to 
make  more  certain  that  congressional 
committees,  in  performing  their  over- 
sight functions,  will  have  access  to 
studies,  reports,  and  investigations  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

We  are  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  so 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  this  provision 
permit  the  Comptroller  General  to  eval- 
uate certain  programs  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  various  committees? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  would 
permit  the  committees  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  request  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  make  reports.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  me  it  would  per- 
mit the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  evaluation  if  the  committee  so 
requested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  study  the  amendment  in  its  entirety, 
because  it  has  just  been  placed  at  the 
desk.  Does  it  apply  only  to  standing 
committees  or  all  committees  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  applies  to  all  standing 
committees.  It  would  not  apply  to  the 
Jr>'nt  Economic  Committee,  which  has 
nD  legislative  jurisdiction,  but  only  to 
committees  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  have  no  in- 
disposition at  all  to  this  applying  to  the 
Joint  Ek»nomlc  Committee  or  any  other 
committee,  but  want  it  to  apply  to  sub- 
CDmmittees.  As  chairmaji  of  one  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  frequently  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  investi- 
gate certain  matters  and  report,  and  It 
has  done  so.    Is  there  anything  in  this 
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wording  that  would  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  that  course  of  action? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  wording  that  would  prohibit  that  in 
any  sense.  In  fact,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
this  authority  and  uses  it  through  its 
subcommittees.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
acceptable,  either  for  the  chairman  to 
delegate  to  the  subcommittee  authority 
to  make  the  request,  or  handle  it  in  any 
way  desired,  so  the  committee  may  make 
the  request  and  have  it  honored.  It 
would  have  to  be  through  the  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  and  through 
the  standing  committee  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
It  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  practice  or 
tradition,  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
has  specifically  designated  the  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittees  to  do  that,  but  I 
know  that  not  only  the  Senator  from 
Florida  but  other  chairmen  of  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  frequently  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  render  services  of 
the  type  covered  under  this  language.  I 
would  not  want  anything  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment  to  disturb  or  interfere 
with  that  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  an  excellent  point.  I 
am  positive  that  this  smiendment  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  that  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  made 
mention  that  joint  committees  do  not 
have  legislative  authority 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  interrupt 
and  say  to  the  Senator  I  think  I  under- 
stand his  position.  I  was  referring  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  which  is  not  a  standing 
committee  and  has  no  legislative  author- 
ity. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  may  be  entirely  different.  I  do 
not  speak  of  that  committee.  In  fact, 
that  committee  does  have  legislative 
authority.   It  is  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  it  is  not  a  stand- 
ing committee.  It  is  a  joint  committee 
with  legislative  authority  under  the  law. 
We  deal  with  the  authorization  of  a  bill 
that  amounts  to  more  than  $2  billion 
every  year.  I  was  wondering  if  we 
could  not  clarify  the  amendment  to  In- 
clude the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  am  afraid  there  might  be  an 
interpretation  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
cluded. I  think  the  Senator  has  a  good 
Idea,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  if  he  would  agree  to  that 
modification. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  suggested  that  I 
modify  the  amendment  to  Include  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  has  legislative  responsibility  and 
authority.  He  has  asked  that  it  be  in- 
cluded so  there  will  be  no  question  of  Its 
ability  to  ask  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  make  reports  to  it. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  object 
at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that 
that  amendment  would  be  made  at  the 
d6sk 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  include  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  as  a  com- 
mittee which  would  have  authority  to 
make  requests  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  such  reports. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  should  be 
modified  to  include  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  only  raise 
the  question  that  this  body  has  no  juris- 
diction over  that  committee  except  the 
appointment  of  its  members.  That  is  a 
statutory  committee  of  both  Houses.  I 
do  not  think  we  control  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  not  a  matter  of 

control.    We  are  saying  here 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  what  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing as  to  its  authority,  but  the  authority 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  comes  from  joint  authority  of 
both  Houses,  rather  than  the  rulemak- 
ing authority  of  either  House. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct,  but 
we  are  amending  basic  law  if  it  pre- 
cludes the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Does  this  in- 
volve the  complete  Reorganization  Act? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 
Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.      I   withdraw 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore  I  move 
that  the  words  "including  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy"  be  in- 
cluded right  after  the  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  DE- 
POSITORS IN  THE  INTRA  BANK  OF 
BEIRUT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  January  9, 1967,  Issue  of 
Barrons  there  appeared  an  article  which 
stated  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration was  one  of  the  largest  depositors 
in  the  Intra  Bank  of  Beirut,  which  had 
recently  been  declared  bankrupt.  In 
this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  January  11,  1967, 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  S.  Schnlttker, 
President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  his  reply  thereto,  under 
date  of  January  31.  1967,  be  printed  In 


the  Record.  These  letters  outline  the 
status  of  our  accounts  with  that  bank. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  11, 1967. 
Mr.  John  A.  Schnittker, 
President,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ScHNrrrKEB;  In  the  January  9. 
1967,  Issue  of  "Barron's"  there  appeared  an 
article  which  states  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  one  of  the  largest  for- 
eign depositors  In  the  Intra  Bank  of  Beirut, 
which  was  recently  declared  bankrupt.  In 
this  connection  please  furnish  me  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

1.  A  complete  report  of  all  deposits  or  ad- 
vancements which  were  made  to  this  bank 
along  with  the  dates  and  amounts. 

2.  Were  these  routine  deposits? 

a.  If  not,  explain  why  such  investments 
were  made. 

3.  Did  these  deposits  represent  proceeds 
from  sales  under  Public  Law  480? 

4.  To  what  ertent  did  they  represent  coun- 
terpart funds  which  we  were  obligated  to 
spend  and  leave  in  the  country  and  to  what 
extent  did  they  represent  free  funds  avail- 
able for  our  use? 

5.  Were  these  deposits  In  dollars  or  In  their 
currencies? 

a.  If  m  their  currencies,  did  we  have  the 
right  to  convert  into  dollars  prior  to  the 
receivership? 

6.  If  these  funds  represent  counterpart 
funds,  are  we  obligated  to  make  the  loss 
good  in  order  to  fulfill  our  contract  with 
the  country,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  are  we 
obligated? 

In  referring  to  the  above  amounts  In  terms 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  or  countries 
involved  also  give  the  doUar  equivalent  as 
well  as  any  other  information  which  you 
think  would  be  pertinent  in  explaining  this 
transaction. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Department  of  Agricultdbe, 
Washington,   D.C,   January    31,    1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  January  11.  1967.  re- 
ferring to  an  article  in  Barron's"  (Issue  of 
January  9, 1967)  "which  states  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  one  of  tile 
largest  foreign  depositors  In  the  Intra  Bank 
of  Beirut,  which  was  recently  declared  bank- 
rupt." 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  between  Intra  Bank  and  CCC 
appears  to  be  appropriate  before  answering 
the  specific  questions  raised  in  yoiu-  letter. 

CCC  was  not  a  depositor  of  either  tJ.S. 
dollars  or  counterpart  funds  In  Intra  Bank 
at  the  time  It  suspended  operations.  The 
bank's  obligation  to  CCC  U  In  connection 
with  letters  of  credit  issued  by  Its  New  York 
Branch  In  favor  of  CCC  under  the  CCC  Ex- 
port Credit  Sales  Program.  The  program 
provides  for  the  financing  by  CCC  of  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  private  U.S. 
exporters  for  credit  periods  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  months.  Foreign  Importers  ar- 
range through  U.S.  exporters  to  purchase 
the  agricultural  commodities  on  credit 
terms.  CCC  finances  such  sales  by  either 
delivering  commodities  from  Its  stocks  to 
the  U.S.  exporter  or  delivering  to  him  Export 
Commodity  Certificates  which  entitle  the 
holder  to  receive  commodities  from  CCC 
stocks  equivalent  in  value  to  such  certifi- 
cates. For  all  such  transactions  OCC  re- 
quires that  the  parties  involved  submit  an 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit  issued  In  favor 
of  the  Corporation  by  a  U.S.  bank  or  an 
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exporter 
due  CCC 


acceptable  foreign  bani  and  grua  ranteelng 
payment  In  U.S.  dollars  at  the  expiration  oi 
the  credit  period  for  the  value  of  the  com- 
moditlee,  plus  Interest  thereon,  de  Ivered  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  progrim.  The 
program  regulations  (copy  attachec  )  provide 
that  CCC  will  not  hold  the  U.S, 
liable  for  non-payment  of  amounts 
under  the  letters  of  credit.  Ho  wever,  in 
the  event  that  a  bank  should  default  In  Its 
obligation  under  a  letter  of  credit.  CCC  would 
be  subrogated  to  th,e  rights  of  thd  U.S.  ex- 
porter against  the  foreign  lmport(  r  for  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  pr  ce  of  the 
commodities. 

Tour  questions  are  answered  In  the  order 
presented  in  your  letter. 

1.  CCC  did  not  have, any  deposit!  in  Intra 
Bank  of  Beirut.  The  New  York  Blanch  Of- 
fice of  Intra  Bank  issued  letters  of  credit 
In  favor  of  CCC  under  which  eiports  of 
agricultural  commodities  totaling  $21,010,- 
766.91  were  made  by  various  U.S.  i  exporters 
under  CCC's  Export  Credit  Sales  |  Program. 
Both  the  New  York  Branch  Offlcej  and  the 
Beirut  home  office  of  Intra  Bank  kire  liable 
to  CCC  for  payments  when  due  urider  these 
letters  of  credit.  Enclosed  is  a  schedule  of 
the  letters  of  credit  issued  by  Intri  Bank  In 
favor  of  CCC  which  were  outstanalng  as  of 
the  date  the  bank  suspended  operailons.  All 
of  these  sales  were  made  for  a  crefllt  period 
of  three  years.  Accordingly,  the  due  date  In 
each  case  is  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
"Interest  Begin  Date."  J 

3.  As  outlined  above,  the  Intra  Bank's  ob- 
ligations to  CCC  are  In  the  nature  of  guaran- 
tees of  payment  for  wheat,  feed  a-aina  and 
dairy  products  exported  to  Lebanon|($17,606,- 
360.95),  the  United  Arab  Republld  ($2,475,- 
997.67)  and  Cyprus  ($928,406.29)1  through 
commercial  trade  channels  under 'the  CCO 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  All  but  $119,- 
826.48  (butter)  of  these  credit  salei  Involved 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  the  bulk  of  which 
were  exported  to  Lebanon.  USDA"!  decision 
in  1965  to  approve  three  year  credits  under 
the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales  Prq^am  was 
the  culmination  of  extended  effonts  dating 
back  to  1959  to  regain  and  expanq  the  U.S. 
historic  share  of  Lebanon's  commercial  wheat 
and  flour  import  market  which  had  been  lost 
to  concessionally-priced  sales  of  Western 
European  countries.  Similar  concessional 
price  disadvantages  prevented  the  U.S.  from 
comp>etlng  in  Lebanon's  rapidly  <xpandlng 
commercial  feed  grain  Import  market.  Ef- 
forts to  obtain  for  the  U.S.  a  share  of  Leba- 
non's grain  Import  market  througti  PL  480 
and  other  export  sales  authorities  were  not 
successful  due  to  the  inability  to  meet  the 
non-commercial  price  competition  price  com- 
petition of  other  suppliers. 

The  sales  under  the  CCC  Expert  Credit 
Sales  Program  accomplished  USDA's  ob- 
jective of  developing  and  expand  ng  com- 
mercial markets  for  U.S.  ag-lcultural 
commodities  In  accordance  with  guidelines  on 
export  program  priorities  (set  fortli  on  page 
59  of  the  House  Agriculture  Comniittee  Re- 
port No.  754  of  July  22,  1961.  copy  ittached) 
which  lists  sales  for  short-term  crpdit  such 
as  those  under  the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales 
Program  ahead  of  barter  and  PL  480jsales  and 
donations.  In  contrast  to  1964  wl>en  there 
were  practically  no  exports  of  U.S.  ^heat  and 
feed  grains,  238,  338  MT  of  wheat,  81,970  MTT 
of  corn  and  4,077  MT  of  grain  sorghjims  were 
exported  to  Lebanon  in  1965-66.     ; 

3.  PL  480  program  sales  proceeds  I  were  not 
Involved.  Intra  Bank's  obligation*  to  CCC 
relate  to  transactions  under  the  CdC  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program  and  are  payable  In 
U.S.  dollars.  i 

4.  Letters  of  credit  Issued  In  favcir  of  CCC 
covering  obligations  incurred  under  the  CCC 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program  do  net  involve 
counterpart  funds. 

5.  Not  applicable. 

6.  Not  applicable. 
Pursuant  to  a  new  statute  approved  by  the 

Government  of  Lebanon  on  Januarj  10.  1967, 


Intra  Bank  (or  any  other  Lebanese  bank 
which  fails  to  make  payments)  will  be 
allowed  a  period  of  six  months  In  which  to 
endeavoi'  to  arrange  for  sufficient  funds  to 
resume  banking  operations.  This  statute 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  then  recent 
decision  of  the  Lebanese  Commercial  Court 
which  declared  Intra  Bank  to  be  bankrupt. 
An  independent  audit  of  Intra  Bank  was 
commenced  about  January  1,  1967  by  the 
auditing  firm  of  Cooper  Brothers,  London, 
England.  On  January  6,  1967  the  Intra  Bank 
matter  was  referred  by  USDA's  General 
Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
for  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  CCC.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  retained  local  counsel  in  Leba- 
non to  represent  the  United  States  and  CCC 
in  any  proceedings  In  Lebanon.  If  Intra 
Bank  management  fails  to  refinance  the  bank 
and  to  resume  banking  operations,  CCC  may 
lose  some  portion  of  the  outstanding 
amounts  under  the  Export  Credit  Sales  Pro- 
gnr.im  for  which  Intra  Bank  is  guarantor. 
The  extent  of  such  losses  in  the  event  of 
liquidation  of  the  bank  cannot  reasonably 
be  estimated  until  Cooper  Brothers  has  com- 
pleted their  audit  of  the  bank. 

There  is  some  reasonable  basis  for  our  hope 
t'aat  the  management  of  Intra  Bank  wil!  be 
successful  in  its  endeavors  to  refinance  the 
bank  and  resume  banking  operations  on  an 
unrestricted  basis.  The  legislative  action  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  giving  Intra 
Bank  six  months  to  endeavor  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  to  refin.ince  the  bank,  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  parties  are  known  to  be 
anxious  to  acquire  the  controlling  Interest  in 
Mid-East  Airlines  and  other  valuable  assets 
of  Intra  Bank,  the  willingness  of  Kuwaiti 
Interests  to  consider  making  a  substantial 
investment  in  Intra  Bank  depending  upon 
the  results  of  the  current  audit,  and  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean banks  to  assist  in  refinancing  Intra 
Bank  under  appropriate  conditions,  cause  us 
to  believe  there  is  still  a  definite  possibility 
of  Intra  Bank  meeting  all  of  Its  obligations 
notwithstanding  the  necessary  delay  In  work- 
ing out  complicated  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  ScHNriTKER, 

Under  Secretary. 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  355)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  agreed  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate to  2  hours  on  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment dealing  with  title  V  of  the  bill  and 
to  limit  debate  on  the  bill  itself  to  2 
hours,  beginning  on  Monday  next. 

When  I  obtained  that  agreement,  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  all  amendments, 
except  the  Hruska  amendment,  would  be 
disposed  of  today.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  ^.lender]  has  expressed  the 
desire  to  bring  up  his  amendments  next 
Monday.  So  it  is  now  our  intent  to  dis- 
pose of  all  amendments  this  afternoon 
and  then  on  Monday  next,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  pending  bill, 
the  Ellender  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered Immediately  after  the  bill  Is  laid 
before  the  Senate,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Hruska  amendment.  The  time  limita- 
tion on  the  Ellender  amendment  will  be 
one-half  hour  on  each  side  under  the 


pending  agreement  for  one  .  Ellender 
amendment,  and  one-half  hour  on  all 
other  Ellender  amendments,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellek- 
der], 

I  make  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
said  we  were  to  dispose  of  all  other 
amendments  today  excepting  those. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  tliis  many 
amendments  on  my  desk.  How  long  are 
we  going  to  take  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  long  as  the 
Senator  wants.  How  many  is  the  Sen- 
ator going  to  offer? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  any. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  checked 
around.  This  is  the  best  we  can  do  with 
what  we  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  majority 
leader  any  idea  how  many  more  there 
are? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     One. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  have  three. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Are  there  any  more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  the  Hruska 
and  Ellender  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  majority 
leader  have  any  idea  how  many  amend- 
ments there  are? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  on  this  side 
and  three  there. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  many  more  do 
we  have? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  perhaps  we  can 
have  Senators  hold  up  their  hands  and 
count  the  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  suggestion  relative  to  amend- 
ments in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  I  can  get  an  answer  to  my 
question.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
the  answer.  We  have  only  four  amend- 
ments that  we  know  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hruska  amendment  and  its 
consideration  next  Monday  be  modified, 
as  necessary,  to  reflect  this  change  in 
plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, or  whatever  it  is  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  is  a  comment. 

Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  order  is  re- 
stored. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  not  be 
taken  out  of  my  time,  but  that  it  be  "on 
the  house." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

UNANIMOtJS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday,  March 
6.  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
agreement  on  the  same  bill,  during  the  ftxr- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  10  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  considered  immediately 
after  the  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  Is  to 
be  limited  to  one-half  hour  on  each  (except 
one  to  be  designated  by  Mr.  Ellender  which 
will  be  debated  for  one  hour)  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Ellender  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Monroney  ) 
and  that  debate  on  the  so-called  Hruska 
amendment  affecting  title  V  of  the  bill  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Monroney  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  someone  designated 
by  them:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
question  was  raised  about  the  2-hour 
limitation  on  the  Hruska  amendment, 
since  it  proposes  to  strike  out  title  V, 
which  is  the  so-called  antilobby  title. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  are  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  and  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  majority  leader  that  if  more 
time  Is  required,  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion, certainly,  from  his  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So,  inasmuch  as  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  proposal  ap- 
pears to  be  unavoidably  away  at  the 
present  time,  I  am  quite  content  to  let 
that  2-hour  limitation  stand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  strike  out  all  on  lines  13  to  21 
inclusive  and  insert  the  following : 

"(d)  After  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of 
hearing,  if  so  requested  by  any  such  commit- 
tee, the  staff  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  committee  a  svunmary  of 
the  testimony  given  before  the  committee  on 
that  day.  After  approval  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  each  such  summary  may  be  print- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  committee  hearings  if 
such  hearings  are  ordered  by  the  committee 
to  be  printed." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  All  It 
would  do  would  be  to  make  it  permissive 


for  each  committee  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  all  the  evidence  submitted  to  it 
during  the  course  of  the  day  shall  be 
summarized  by  the  staff. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  testimony  presented  to  all  of  the 
committees  which  does  not  deserve  sum- 
marization. Some  of  it  does,  some  does 
not.  We  make  those  summaries  now,  if 
the  importance  of  the  testimony  seems  to 
warrant  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
legal  requirement  such  as  this  that  all 
the  evidence  taken  each  day  has  got  to  be 
summarized,  whether  it  is  worth  any- 
thing or  not.  All  that  the  amendment 
would  do  is  say  "at  the  request  of  the 
committee."  It  does  not  say  it  shall  not 
be  summarized;  it  only  says  each  com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  it  will 
be  summarized  or  not. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  and  sensible 
amendment,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  a  worthy  one.  Msiny 
times  witnesses  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  members  ask 
them  for  further  information  or  data 
which  is  not  available  that  night,  and 
therefore  a  review  by  the  staff  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  Incomplete  anyway. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator's 
amendment,  except  to  strike  out  what 
the  bill  provides,  is  necessary,  because 
the  committee  can  direct  the  staff  to  fur- 
nish those  reviews,  anyway,  under  the 
present  rules. 

However,  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  under  the  bill 
as  written,  it  would  appear  to  require 
a  summary  every  day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  make  a  pro- 
vision which  is  now  mandatory,  as  stated 
in  the  bill,  permissive  only,  for  each  com- 
mittee in  its  own  judgment? 

Mr.  FJLBRIGHT.  For  each  commit- 
tee to  determine  for  itself  what  is  worth 
summarizing.  To  do  what  we  do  now.  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  suspect  a  number  of 
these  provisions  are  somewhat  too  ar- 
bitrary. We  may  not  take  them  too 
seriously,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  put  such 
a  mandatory  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
require  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  anyone  opposed  to 
this  suggestion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot,  either, 
but  as  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  a 
great  many  differences  of  opinion  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  know. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  opposed  to  the  provision  or 
not.    I  hope  he  is  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  opposed  to  deleting  this  section  from 
the  bill.     We  think  testimony  that  is 


worthy  of  being  given  before  such  a 
committee  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, or  any  committee  of  Congress, 
and  has  consumed  the  time  of  some  14 
to  18  men  in  open  session,  should  be 
summarized. 

We  do  not  require  It  to  be  printed. 
We  have  yielded  on  the  matter  of  sum- 
marization, as  we  had  on  the  testimony 
before  being  given,  but  we  feel  that  the 
hearings  should  completely  cover  the 
subject  at  hand. 

Many  of  the  members  of  other  com- 
mittees, I  suppose,  like  ours,  are  often 
absent,  perhaps  for  2  or  3  days  while  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
going  through  the  committee.  They  will 
be  required  to  vote  on  whether  to  report 
that  bill  or  not. 

How  will  those  Senators  be  able,  with- 
out ruining  their  eyes  by  reading  all 
night  long,  to  get  the  time  to  catch  up 
with  the  pattern  of  what  transpired?  I 
see  absolutely  no  reason  why,  with  the 
condensation  capabihties  that  are  avail- 
able, this  procedure  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. We  know  from  todays  writing 
methods,  such  as  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  other  periodicals,  that  condensation 
is  possible  without  too  great  a  loss  of 
substance.  This  proposal  would  afford 
some  service  to  the  average  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so  I 
would  like  to  know  something  about 
what  is  testified  to  by  Dean  Rusk  and 
some  of  the  other  great  men  who  testi- 
fy before  this  committee,  and  a  sum- 
marization would  be  helpful. 

I  think  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
not  to  have  a  supersummation,  to  say 
that  we  would  have  summarized  only 
what  was  felt  to  be  important. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Would  this  require- 
ment apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  its  subcommittees? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   The  hearings  on  some 
of  the   appropriation  bills  last  3  or   4 
weeks.    I  have  found  no  demand  what- 
ever for  such  summarization,  except  in 
the  most  unusual  cases. 

To  require,  for  instance,  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  about  which  I  know 
something,  that  each  morning  there 
shall  be  available  a  summary  of  every- 
thing that  was  testified  to  the  day  be- 
fore, and  to  have  that  go  on  for  3  or  4 
weeks,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary 
burden.  I  think  the  question  should  be 
left  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  misspoke  myself. 
The  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, Why  not,  if  we  are  to  be  consist- 
ent? We  devoted  a  whole  afternoon 
to  the  question  of  proxy  voting.  We 
made  it  abundantly  clear — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  advanced  the  argu- 
ment— that  if  a  Senator  cared  enough 
about  any  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
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he  ought  to  be  present  in  the  committee 
to  vote.  For  that  reason,  of  course,  he 
cannot  have  a  proxy  vote. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  oiight  to  be 
accommodated  by  being  notified  of  what 
happened  in  a  committee  if  've  did  not 
attend.  We  ought  to  be  consistent.  We 
ought  to  analyze  the  amount  of  work 
that  would  be  involved.  It  would  be  fu- 
tile to  analyze  every  day  \^hat  tran- 
spired in  the  hearings  of  thje  previous 
day.  The  staff  would  devote  itself  to 
such  an  analysis,  it  would  Have  to  be 
typewritten,  and  perhaps  no  lone  would 
read  it  anyway.  There  is  not  la  commit- 
tee that  will  not  provide  sucH  service  to 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  if  hfe  will  only 
pick  up  the  telephone,  call  tUe  director 
of  the  staff,  and  ask,  "What  huppened  in 
the  committee  today?"  The  staff  direc- 
tor would  give  the  Senator  thajt  informa- 
tion over  the  telephone  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  bejeve  that 
every  member  of  a  committee  has  the 
right,  when  he  is  studying  proflosed  legis- 
lation, to  have  the  advantages  of  the 
latest  techniques,  and  not  to  have  to 
wade  through  voluminous  pages  of  copy 
or  of  hearings.  Certainly  we  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  our  staffs  to  pijepare  such 
summaries.  It  is  done  in  maijy  commit- 
tees today. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  be  exempt  because  of  I  the  large 
number  of  documents,  tables.  (Iharts,  and 
items  of  that  kind  which  ar^  placed  In 
the  hearings,  and  which  would  be  diflQ- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  siommarlze. 

But  I  believe  that  the  staffs  of  other 
committees  should  be  glad  to  Summarize. 
The  task  would  not  be  onerojis.  A  few 
good  writers  could  condense  [the  testi- 
mony taken  in  a  3-hour  session  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  30-minute  synopsis,  such 
that  the  average  member  of  a  committee 
could  understand  just  what  had  taken 
place. 

The  Senator  says  that  It  is  [done  now, 
and  is  a  good  Idea,  when  a  Senator  wants 
to  have  it  done.  I  think  all  riembers  of 
a  committee  are  entitled  to  Jiave  such 
simunaries,  and  the  staffs  are  perfectly 
capable,  without  a  large  addition  of  per- 
sonnel, to  provide  them.  i 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  grea^  step  for- 
ward In  educating,  enlightening,  and  in- 
forming Members  of  the  Senate  of  what 
transpires  in  committee  meetings.  Even 
if  Senators  had  been  In  attendance,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  good  idea  t<>  condense 
a  6-,  8-.  or  10-page  statement  to  half  a 
page  before  the  committee  took  final 
action  or  voted,  in  the  event  that  some 
Members  had  a  strong  doubt, about  the 
testimony  or  the  action  tak^n  by  the 
committee.  ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presideni,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  the  end 
result  of  the  proviso  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  proposes  to  ^trike  out, 
coupled  with  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
would  be  greater  staffs,  hjgher-pald 
staffs,  more  power  in  the  haiids  of  the 
staffs,  and  less  knowledge  in  the  heads 
of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  comments  of  t|ie  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Rhode  Island. 
Florida,  and.  other  States,  I  have  another 


amendment  that  might  serve  the  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  having  two  amend- 
ments, one  would  sufiQce. 

I  have  another  amendment,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  simply  to  have  the 
privileges  smd  immunities  contained  in 
the  bill  extended  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  as  well  as  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  including  the 
exemption  from  preparing  summaries. 

I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  withdraw 
the  pending  amendment  and  offer  the 
other  amendment.  It  would  solve  the 
matter  of  summaries  as  well  as  certain 
other  matters  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  next  to  the  largest  committee  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  it  is 
next  to  the  largest  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  many  unique  problems  before  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  exemp- 
tions that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  entitled  to. 

If  it  is  in  order,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  offer  my  amendments  num- 
bered 46,  47.  and  48  and  ask  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc.  That  action 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  and  dis- 
pose of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAiro.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator  getting  that 
relief  for  his  committee.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  every  com- 
mittee ought  to  have  that  same  privilege, 
if  they  want  to  have  it,  of  having  these 
resiun6s  drawn  every  day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. We  can  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  shall  then  offer  the 
amendments  separately. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  injected  an  entirely  new 
matter  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  liTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdrew  that  for  the  moment  in  view 
of  the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  have  a  vote  now  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  leave  it  to  the  will 
of  the  staff  or  committee  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  summaries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  Senate  that  costs  as  much  money  to 
operate  as  this  Senate  does,  whose  hear- 
ings involve  large  numbers  of  witnesses 
with  lengthy  statements  given  before  our 
committees,  this  would  be  very  helpful. 
If  it  is  worthwhile  to  have  that  time 
taken  up  by  the  committee  to  hear  the 
evidence,  it  is  then  worthwhile  to  have 
the  evidence  summarized  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  also  for  other  Senators  so 
that  they  might  have  the  best  possible 
information  on  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given. 

Yet,  I  venture  to  guess  that  not  10 


percent  of  the  Senators  are  able  to  read 
all  the  voluminous,  bulky  volumes  of 
testimony  given  before  any  of  the  con- 
gressional committees.  By  condensing 
this  testimony  in  summary  form,  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  have  the  gist  of  most 
of  the  information,  and  we  would  save 
the  eyesight  of  100  Senators  if  they  were 
able  to  read  in  3  minutes  material  that 
might  otherwise  take  15  minutes  to  wade 
through. 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  how 
lengthy  and  verbose  many  of  the  state- 
ments made  before  the  committees  are. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  strike  out  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  modernization  of  Congress  if 
we  were  to  fail  to  authorize  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  summaries  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pending  bill.  It  would 
be  left  to  the  committee  to  determine 
whether  they  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  this  provision. 

I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  it  would  eliminate 
a  provision  which  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  Senators — the  provision  for 
summaries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  this  is  not  a  practice  in  the  other 
committees,  but  we  have  had  the  long- 
standing practice  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  on  certain  days 
we  allow  people  to  appear  of  their  own 
volition  on  important  legislation. 

Much  of  that  testimony  is  given  freely 
by  lobbyists  who  are  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  testimony  that 
would  not  have  to  be  simimarized. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would 
provide  that  a  simimary  of  a  30-page 
statement  would  have  to  be   10  i>ages. 

The  committee  in  its  discretion  is  en- 
titled to  determine  the  length  of  the 
siunmary  they  might  require  of  any  given 
amoimt  of  evidence,  basing  it  perhaps  on 
the  value  that  they  themselves  place  on 
the  evidence. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  staffs  would 
not  be  able  to  do  this.  We  have  author- 
ized and  appropriated  money  for  com- 
petent staffing,  and  I  take  second  place 
to  no  one  in  my  enthusiasm  for  provid- 
ing good  staffing  to  be  made  available 
not  only  to  committee  members,  but  also 
to  Senators  who  are  engaged  in  other 
legislation  and  do  not  have  time  to  wade 
through  uncondensed  testimony,  which 
is  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  today  If  we 
are  not  present  at  the  hearings  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  would 
this  provision  of  the  pending  bill  apply 
only  to  hearings  held  at  the  Capitol  or 
would  it  also  apply  to  field  hearings  all 
around  the  country? 

Mr  MONRONEJY.  It  would  apply  to 
any  hearings  that  are  reported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chsiirman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
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ture,  that  we  had  extensive  hearings  that 
lasted  for  more  than  a  month,  as  I  re- 
call, beginning  in  Vermont  and  going 
clear  across  the  country  and  back  across 
the  country  again  on  a  certain  agricul- 
tural bill. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
have  been  more  burdensome  than  to  try 
to  make  that  jump  evei-y  night  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  summary  ready 
every  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  such  condi- 
tions— and  I  do  not  know  this — that  he 
would  wish  to  waive  the  preparation  of 
a  summary  because  he  would  know  that 
the  entire  hearings  would  be  printed  and 
available  to  us  when  we  got  back. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  orovision 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  and  expen- 
sive. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkarisas  will  prevail,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
leave  it  up  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  every 
committee  as  to  what  to  do  under  given 
circumstances — whether  to  utilize  these 
summaries  or  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that 
they  have  had  this  authority.  It  has 
existed  for  years. 

We  tried  to  encourage  this  practice  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  more  than  two  or  three 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  to- 
day that  serve  their  members  with  sum- 
maries. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  summaries. 
I  think  the  staffs  should  be  glad  to  give 
them  to  us.  I  think  the  members  smd 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  would 
be  happy  to  have  a  better  informed  Sen- 
ate because  material  and  Information 
presented  in  testimony  has  been  summa- 
rized. Otherwise,  Senators  would  not  be 
able  to  wade  through  and  possibly  un- 
derstand all  that  took  place  with  rela- 
tion to  minor  items. 

In  the  matter  of  holding  hearings  on 
the  road,  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would 
Insist  that  those  be  written  up  and  proc- 
essed every  night  as  we  move  from  place 
to  place.  But  when  we  get  back,  all 
that  testimony  has  to  be  edited,  it  has 
to  be  corrected,  the  misspellings  and 
grammatical  errors  must  be  corrected; 
and  the  Members  receive  the  testimony 
in  order  to  correct  their  remarks.  All 
these  things  go  on,  and  yet  the  material 
Is  piled  up  in  a  stack  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument,  never  to  be 
read,  never  to  be  looked  at. 

Let  us  get  something  brief  enough, 
with  the  techniques  that  are  known  to- 
day, so  that  the  Senate  can  be  better 
informed  on  the  serious  items  we  must 
take  up,  and  not  leave  this  in  a  state  of 
"well,  maybe  we  will  and  maybe  we 
won't." 

As  Senators,  I  beUeve  that  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  to  have  a  rule  which  would 
provide  that  we  have  these  digests.  We 
do  not  require  them  to  be  printed.  If 
It  is  not  worthy  of  the  cost  of  printing, 
it  will  be  maintained  in  the  committee 
records.  But  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Members  to  have  these 
digests  written  up.  I  do  not  see  what 
Is  so  sacrosanct  about  the  time  of  the 
staffs,  busy  as  they  are,  that  they  can- 
not give  these  digests  to  the  Members 


of  the  Senate  so  that  we  will  have  this 
information.  Why  should  we  deny  mak- 
ing it  a  little  easier  for  Senators  to  know 
what  each  committee  is  doing? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  transcript  of  the  Official  Report- 
ers is  not  ready  that  night.  If  the  staff 
member  who  would  prepare  the  sunmiary 
wanted  to  be  accurate,  he  would  require 
the  official  reporter's  transcript,  and 
that  would  not  be  ready  until  the  next 
morning.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work. 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary.  , 

Furthermore,  this  review  could  not  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  next  morning,  provided 
there  were  only  three  out  of  19  or  15  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  think  that 
a  competent  staff  member,  listening  to 
the  testimony,  having  a  copy  of  the  tes- 
timony from  which  the  man  was  read- 
ing, would  be  able  to  make  a  sufficient 
number  of  notes  to  justify  the  summary 
for  which  I  am  asking.  I  am  not  asking 
for  a  complete  documentation  of  every- 
thing that  was  said.  That  is  impossible. 
I  recognize  that.  The  purpose  of  the 
digest  would  be  to  give  an  unbiased  gist 
of  the  material. 

It  is  done  many  times  today.  Military 
men  will  come  before  committees  and 
present  vast  volumes  of  material,  and 
then  they  will  have  to  have  something 
that  can  be  condensed  within  a  page  or 
two,  condensing  the  testimony  that  has 
taken  perhaps  an  hour  to  give. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  most  of  their  val- 
uable information  does  not  come  from 
the  official  testimony  which  has  been 
submitted  in  advance  by  the  witness.  It 
comes  from  the  questioning  of  the  wit- 
ness. Those  questions  and  answers  must 
be  taken  down  by  the  Official  Reporter, 
£ind  he  will  not  have  that  transcript 
ready  that  night.  If  the  staff  can  do  it 
without  the  official  committee  reporter, 
what  do  we  need  the  Official  Reporter 
for? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Because  we  need 
a  completely  documented  record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  well  knows  that  I  am  supporting 
him  on  this  bill,  and  I  shall  support  him 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  But  I  believe  that  it  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  deprive  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  all  our  various  committees 
of  the  discretion  and  sound  judgment  to 
dispense  with  this  expensive  service  when 
they  think  it  may  be  properly  dispensed 
with. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  action  which  he 
seeks  to  take  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  adopted,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  should  his  committee 
want  to  leave  a  compulsory  provision 
there — under  the  situation  that  I  men- 
tioned a  short  time  ago,  of  nationwide 
hearings  lasting  a  month  or  more — would 


still  require  this  daily  resume,  no  matter 
how  impossible  it  was  to  obtain. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  £isk  one  more 
question? 

Assuming  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  State  is  report- 
ing confidential  information  to  us.  The 
Senator  knows  that  that  testimony  and 
the  report  of  the  hearing  are  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  or  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  the  deletion  of 
comments  which  perhaps  should  not  be 
made  known  to  the  world.  We  do  not  get 
the  testimony  back  that  night.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  get  it.  Eventually,  yes, 
we  get  it  back,  with  the  deletions  made  by 
the  various  departments,  which  they 
think  are  advisable  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  would  that  not  compli- 
cate the  matter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  if  the  point  he  makes  is  that 
we  should  have  language  saying  "shall 
be  condensed  as  soon  as  practicable," 
so  that  we  would  eliminate  the  matter 
spoken  of  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  as  to  road  hearings, 
or  even  in  the  classified  part?  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  do  not  wish  to  put 
into  print  anything  that  is  classified. 

My  first  opinion  of  the  matter  was 
that  we  would  ignore  the  summarization 
of  the  classified  material,  important 
though  it  might  be,  because  it  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
entitled  to  see  it. 

It  would  be  up  to  the  committee  to 
decide  what  they  wish  to  do  about  sum- 
marization there.  But  let  us  get  started 
on  helping  the  Members  once  in  a  while, 
instead  of  burdening  a  Senator  with  a 
large  volume  of  material  that  no  one  in 
the  world  can  digest  or  understand  unless 
he  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Much  of  the  classified 
matter  has  appeared  in  the  Sunday  paper 
the  week  before,  anyway. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true.  But 
I  believe  that  the  classified  matter  could 
be  dispensed  of  by  not  using  it. 

I  would  be  happy  to  agree  to  any 
amendment  to  make  it  "as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable," knowing  that  there  may  be 
times  of  heavy  crowding  when  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  attempt  to  sum- 
marize. Hard  as  our  staffs  work,  they 
will  not  be  overworked  in  the  commit- 
tees by  requiring  this  material  to  be 
published  when  it  is  so  ordered  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  or  to  have  it 
available  in  the  office  so  that  we  could 
have  a  typewritten  or  mimeographed 
copy  of  the  gist  of  the  material. 

The  length  of  the  material  and  the 
completeness  of  the  digest  could  be 
strictly  up  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  to  see  that  it 
satisfies  the  needs  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  this  simply 
as  an  observation.  I  sympathize  with  the 
problem  of  the  testimony  that  we  get  in 
many  cases.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
volume  of  the  testimony  as  it  is  the  repe- 
tition that  takes  place  before  the  com- 
mittees. 

I  have  often  thought  that  we  should 
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consider,  in  the  joint  comet  ittee  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  thje  possibility 
of  doing  what  the  courts  lonig  ago  found 
they  had  to  do — establish  an  Independent 
agency,  whose  responsibilitie  s  are  not  In 
some  cases  as  great  as  ours,  with  respect 
to  national  issues.  This  woiid  mean  the 
establishment  of  some  kind  ( if  referee  or 
people  to  hear  certain  tes;imony  and 
then  submit  it  to  the  commit  ee,  or  direct 
the  people  who  give  the  testimony  to 
have  an  oral  argimient  of  fiv0  minutes  or 
two  minutes,  or  whatever  is  (  esired. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  [is  the  only 
way  we  will  ever  get  at  the  problem  of 
mountains  of  testimony  before  commit- 
tees. The  committee  would  have  to  de- 
cide which  matter  should  be  heard  by 
an  examiner.  I 

Every  other  branch  of  government 
does  this — judiciary,  adininistrative 
branch — and,  so  far  as  I  know,  every 
other  legislative  body  in  thd  free  world 
does  this.  | 

"Referee"  may  not  be  the  iroper  term, 
but  it  would  be  someone  whd  would  hear 
the  matter  and  then  submit  it.  The 
people  would  be  allowed  to  fPPear  with 
their  representatives,  and  th^y  would  be 
limited  to  I  number  of  oral  atgimaents. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  lack 
of  quality  in  the  testimony;  l^ut  I  believe 
that  the  real  problem  is  th^  repetition, 
constant  repetition,  because  of  witnesses 
coming  from  one  area  aitd  devoting 
themselves  to  the  same  subject,  and  they 
do  not  know  what  somebo*^  from  the 
other  areas  is  going  to  testily  to.  One 
morning  there  may  be  foun«  five  or  six 
witnesses  testifying  to  the  fame  thing. 
We  are  hard  pressed  about  tills  from  the 
chairmen,  once  in  a  while,  i  Perhaps  a 
witness  has  prepared  his  testimony  for  a 
long  time  and  it  is  an  Important  mat- 
ter for  him.  We  cannot  simply  shut  him 
off.  It  seems  to  me  that  th^  should  be 
able  to  present  their  cases  W  some  way. 
I  use  this  as  an  illustration.  J 

The  volume  gets  greater  4nd  greater. 
The  collective  number  of  hearings  In  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  alone  covered 
367  days  last  year,  during  'the  session 
only.  I  guess  that  the  transcripts  of  the 
hearings  are  already  as  h^gh  as  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Mr.  MONnONEY.    Perhapp  higher. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  higher.  I 
was  merely  using  that  as  an  illustration. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  maybe  sooner,  we 
will  come  to  this.  , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  asking  only  that  somebbdy  on  the 
existing  staff — and  perhaps  they  are  not 
competent  to  do  it,  but  I  believe  they 
are — summarize  the  dally  testimony,  not 
only  for  Senators  who  may  have  heard 
the  testimony,  but  also  fori  those  who 
could  not  be  present.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  Senators  who  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  these  important  matters  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  what  was  said  in 
the  hearings — from  sources  |other  than 
newspapers — in  order  to  mike  a  deci- 
sion. If  this  course  is  not  followed,  I 
think  that  there  would  be  ah  informa- 
tional loss  to  the  Senate.         ' 

I  am  sui-prised  at  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relattons,  which 
need.s  public  exposure  in  the  3enate  more 
than  any  other  committee.  |  It  used  to 
be  that  one  could  read  a  few  {newspapers 


and  determine  what  was  going  on  In 
connection  with  foreign  policy,  but  that 
is  no  longer  true.  Depending  on  whether 
newspapers  are  supporting  or  opposing 
the  policy  of  the  President  in  Vietnam, 
it  is  difficult  to  determJne  what  the  situ- 
ation is  since  different  headlines  and 
different  emphasis  are  put  on  the  news. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  merely  trying 
to  increase  the  information  level.  The 
level  of  information  absorbed  by  100  Sen- 
ators would  be  increased  by  this  provi- 
sion. To  cut  out  the  provision  and  strike 
it  down  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Senators  must  be  provided  with  in- 
formation that  has  been  developed  in 
committees. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  not  press  his  amendment,  because 
it  strikes  a  vital  provision  from  the  bUl 
which  would  give  us  one  hope  of  lessen- 
ing some  of  the  onerous  workload  that 
devolves  on  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Wherever  the  phrase  "standing  commit- 
tees" Is  used  in  this  bill  it  shall  be  defined 
to  Include  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  wiU  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  jurisdiction  over  legislation. 
We  deal  with  authorizations  of  the 
atomic  energy  effort  of  this  country  that 
are  ordinarily  between  $2^  billion  and 
$2y2bimon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  com- 
mittee now  has  the  same  staff  privileges 
as  all  standing  committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
would  make  it  possible,  in  line  with  the 
amendment  previously  adopted,  for  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  to  have  the  author- 
ity advantages  of  all  standing  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: and  the  other  sections  having  to 
do  with  review,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
because  our  responsibility  in  this  is  the 
joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  see  some  objections  to  this  meas- 
ure. With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator, 
I  think  that  the  joint  committee  has  a 
unique  situation  in  regard  to  its  respon- 
sibility which  gives  it  some  rights  and 


opix>rtunities  in  its  investigations  that 
are  not  enjoyed  by  standing  committees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  To  include 
them  as  a  standing  committee  would  cur- 
tail this  responsibility  or  opportunity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  would  Intend  to 
provide  in  this  measure  that  all  of  the 
responsibility  we  have  under  the  statu- 
tory law,  as  the  original  act  was  passed 
and  amended  in  1954,  would  not  in  any 
way  be  violated. 

I  would  not  want  the  amendment  to 
curtail  our  authority.  I  would  not  want 
to  take  anything  away  that  is  now  ex- 
isting. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  we 
have  all  the  authority  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  repeat  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  which  is  in- 
tended to  take  away  anything  which  we 
enjoy  today  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  position  as  he  stated  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
can  have  every  assurance  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  stated  the  situ- 
ation correctly.  We  have  added  certain 
powers,  functions,  authority,  and  rights 
to  the  committees.  Inasmuch  as  this 
was  a  joint  committee  perhaps  we  did 
not  spell  it  out;  but  it  would  take  noth- 
ing from  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  blame  the 
committee  which  worked  on  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  the  only  one  that  has  legisla- 
tive power. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  joint 
committee  has  the  power  already  to  call 
on  the  agencies  of  Government  to  aid 
in  its  operation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    46.    47,   AND   48 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  numbers  46,  47, 
and  48,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  en  bloc.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

On  page  11,  after  line  24  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190a) 
is  amended  by  inserting  therein  immediately 
after  the  words  'Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations', the  words  'and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.' " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    47 

On  page  12,  immediately  after  the  word 
"Appropriations"  on  line  9.  insert  the  words 
"and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatioDJ 
of  the  Senate". 
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AMENDMENT   NO.   48 


On  page  14  after  the  words  "Committee  on 
Appropriations"  on  line  16,  Insert  "or  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  happens  to  be 
out  of  order,  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  myself  and  request  that  it  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
delete  title  V  which  is  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  lobbying  as  carried  in 
the  act  of  1946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
deletion  is  directed  against  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  pending  bill.  It 
Is  not  directed  against  improvement  of 
the  present  act,  but  rather  to  make  pos- 
sible the  consideration  and  ultimate  en- 
actment of  adequate  and  effective  revi- 
sion of  the  present  Lobbying  Act. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  present 
statute  which  seeks  to  regulate  lobbying 
In  Congress  is  ineffective,  inadequate,  and 
too  difficult  to  administer.  On  this  point 
Senator  Hruska  will  elaborate  in  greater 
detail  on  Monday. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  title  V 
will  not  sufficiently  restructure  and  im- 
prove the  existing  act  to  make  it  work- 
able. This  point,  too,  will  be  further 
detailed  in  later  remarks  on  this  amend- 
ment. Deletion  of  title  V  at  this  time  is 
not  hostile  to  a  regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act.  It  is  not  so  intended.  Nor  will  it 
have  that  effect.  The  reason  is  that  the 
President  will  shortly  transmit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  for  "tighten- 
ing our  laws  regulating  lobbying"  as  he 
promised  he  would  do  when  he  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  recom- 
mendations now  being  prepared  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  wider  in 
scope  than  those  contained  in  title  V  of 
the  pending  bill. 

To  defer  action  on  title  V  is  the  better 
part  of  wisdom.  It  deals  with  a  very 
Important  subject.  It  is  a  criminal 
statute  containing  substantial  penalties, 
both  fines  and  imprisonment.  Its  pro- 
visions come  into  close  proximity  with 
delicate  and  substantial  constitutional 
rights  such  as  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  the  right  of  petition. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  draw- 
ing its  provisions.  An  adequate  degree 
of  care  can  be  more  readily  assured  by 
awaiting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject.  They  will  be  based 
on  preparation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  They  will  be  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  scrutiny  by  the  con- 
gressional committees  which  regularly 
process  criminal  statutes.  The  final 
product  will  more  likely  have  greater 
workability  and  durability  by  reason  of 
such  processing. 

The  Congress  is  deeply  Indebted  and 
highly  grateful  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Organization  of  the  Congress  for  its 
labors  In  formulating  the  pending  bill, 
S.  355. 

It  delved  into  a  subject  long  in  need 
of  treatment.  It  studied  a  long  list  and 
large  variety  of  vexatious  problems  re- 


lating to  the  national  legislative  process. 
They  have  been  patient  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  labors.  For  this  they  are 
to  be  commended. 

That  committee  was  sensitive  to  and 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
statute  regulating  lobbying.  It  under- 
took to  propose  amendments  which  it 
believed  would  improve  the  present  law. 
They  are  contained  in  title  V  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that 
the  title  V  amendments  will  not  achieve 
the  desirable  and  declared  goal  of  mak- 
ing the  law  workable,  effective,  and  en- 
forceable. The  amendments  do  not  suf- 
ficiently restructure  and  revise  the  pres- 
ent law  to  overcome  its  proven  failures 
and  breakdowns. 

There  are  a  number  of  understandable 
reasons  which  accoimt  for  this  inade- 
quate result. 

No  hearings  were  held  nor  any  testi- 
mony taken  on  title  V  provisions. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  not 
asked  for  its  opinion  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Comptroller  General  was  not 
called  upon  for  his  analysis  and  sug- 
gestions, even  though  title  V  seeks  to 
confer  on  him  the  duty  of  administering 
the  act  and  to  vest  in  him  certain  duties 
and  powers. 

Neither  the  bar  generally  nor  any  of 
its  associations  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  the  wisdom,  merit, 
or  soundness  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  hope  that  Members  will  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  this  amendment  and 
give  consideration  to  the  reasons  that 
prompt  its  introduction  so  that  on  Mon- 
day next  it  will  receive  meaningful 
attention.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  passed 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  has  a 
broad  effect,  I  think  we  should  rescind 
the  action  we  took  on  the  modification  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  ;  otherwise, 
there  will  be  a  misconstruction. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  modification  which  was  made  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  at  my 
suggestion,  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  This  refers  specifi- 
cally to  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  it  refers  partic- 
ularly to  that  question  that  had  to  do 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
applies  to  every  part  of  the  new  amend- 
ment we  just  adopted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  give  them 
the  same  rights? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  give  them 
the  same  rights.    It  does  not  change 


anything ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  an  awk- 
ward situation,  after  this  process. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  rescinding  the 
modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  are  simple  in  nature. 
All  they  would  do  would  make  the  same 
provisions  applicable  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  under  the  bill  as 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  the  larg- 
est committee  next  to  Appropriations. 
It  has  many  of  the  same  problems — some 
of  them  are  even  more  difficult.  It  has 
much  classified  material  to  handle,  and 
a  great  many  problems  in  conforming  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  gov- 
erning committee  procedure,  such  as  the 
committee  hearing  procedure,  and  so 
forth.  That  is  all  the  amendments 
would  do. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
priations.  It  so  happens  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  the  only 
committee  which  has  its  hearing  room 
in  the  Capitol  along  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Of  course,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  that. 

This  question  of  long  advance  notices 
to  witnesses,  is  also  a  problem  which  is 
very  difficult  for  our  committee. 

Many  of  our  hearings  are  called  on 
short  notice  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter;  therefore,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  accept  the  amendments.  I  think 
it  would  cause  very  little  trouble.  It 
would  also  dispense  with  my  other 
amendments  which  would  solve  the 
major  problem. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  tell  us  in  his  own  words 
just  what  these  amendments  would  do, 
rather  than  merely  saying  that  his  com- 
mittee Is  like  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  What  changes  would  it 
make  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  reasons 
that  I  think  are  valid,  in  many  respects 
has  different  provisions  regarding  the 
selection  of  its  committee  staff. 

My  amendments  would  give  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. There  is  a  provision  for  exam- 
ple with  regard  to  the  way  committee 
staffs  are  to  be  chosen.  My  amendment 
makes  the  procedure  the  same  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reorganization. 

We  presently  have  a  bipartisan  per- 
sormel  subcommittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions made  up  of  two  members  from  each 
party,  and  I  think  it  Is  quite  satisfactory. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
complaint  about  it.     As  it  is  now.  It 
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would  leave  It  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee. 

For  example,  under  preset  law,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not 
have  to  fix  regular  weekly,  Hweekly,  or 
monthly  meetings.  As  a  matiter  of  prac- 
tice, our  committee  does  mee<  practically 
every  Tuesday  in  what  is  called  a  regular 
meeting.  We  do  not  always  have  it  just 
for  committee  business,  such  as  confir- 
mation of  appointments,  or  tifeaties.  We 
often  use  it  for  some  other  purpose,  but 
it  is  the  practice  to  meet  o^  Tuesdays. 
It  is  not  a  requirement.  I  lunderstand 
that  this  is  exactly  the  same  |s  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Triey  are  not 
required  to  do  so  under  the  law.  They 
are  exempt,  in  other  words,  from  that 
particular  requirement.  They  do  not 
have  to  announce  publicly  all  rollcall 
votes.  The  fact  Is,  we  do  announce  most 
of  them,  as  a  matter  of  contenience,  so 
that  reporters  will  not  bother  members 
of  the  committee;  but  I  can  well  imagine 
that  there  would  be  occasions  when  we 
would  not  wish  to  do  so.  Thd  Committee 
on  Appropriations  does  not  have  to  do 
that.  Many  of  these  matters  are  not 
particularly  earthshaklng  in  their  im- 
portance but  I  think  they'  can  be  a 
nuisance. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  see  no  abjection  to 
those  three.  I  was  concei^ned  about 
whether  the  Senator  had  placed  in  the 
amendment  the  same  righlis  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  hps — that  is, 
to  meet  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion— — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  th|at  would  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  the  thing  that 
disturbs  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  Would  that 
disturb  the  Senator?  [ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  situation,  first,  is 
different  from  the  Appropriajtions  Com- 
mittee. We  are  up  against  ai  fiscal  year 
deadline.  This  is  the  reasqn  why  the 
Appropriations  Committee  h|is  to  grind 
along  whenever  it  finds  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  the  second  dif- 
ference is  that  as  we  do  noft  deal  pri- 
marily with  policy  matters,  and  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relation^  does  deal 
with  a  great  many  vital  issues  dealing 
with  peace,  war,  with  amity  lamong  na- 
tions, and  so  forth.  It  is  Iniportant  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem- 
bers, as  much  as  they  can,  to  be  present 
when  foreign  relations  problems  are 
being  discussed.  I 

I  am  only  disturbed  by  vlhue  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  ibe  able  to 
meet  when  the  Senate  is  in  s^ion  with- 
out losing  the  controls  whiah  we  have 
already  established — we  reltixed  them 
somewhat  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly— no  longer  does  it  me*t  with  the 
approval  of  the  two  leaders] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  m^  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  it  makes  tha^  much  dif- 
ference to  him,  I  would  bp  perfectly 
willing  to  delete  that  part.  However,  my 
reasons  for  listing  them — ai)d  I  should 
like  the  record  to  so  state — sire  that  for 
3  or  4  years  running  now,  we  have  had 
dtCQculties  with  foreign  aid  legislation, 
something  which  is  not  very  attractive 
and  does  not  inspire  a  great  ideal  of  en- 
thusiastic support  in  the  3€nate  any 
more,  and  which  was  the  njain  reason 


for  delaying  an  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  years  ago.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems was  that  we  could  not  meet,  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can,  when 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  We  had  some 
problems  with  foreign  relations  action. 
Everyone  knows  my  position.  I  was  in 
a  dilemma.  It  caused  me  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  culprits  in  delaying  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  at  the  time, 
the  Senator  will  remember,  when  we 
were  in  session  way  into  December.  I 
remember  that  I  was  denoimced  for  it. 
Senators  did  not  like  it. 

I  could  not  help  it,  of  course,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  meet.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  could  meet.  I  was 
stuck  with  that  bUl.  It  caused  me  much 
embarrassment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  is  a  member  of  both  com- 
mittees, that  if  he  feels  the  way  he  does 
about  it,  I  would  be  willing  to  amend  my 
proposal  not  to  exempt  us  from  the  re- 
quirement that  we  get  permission  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  would 
do  that,  I  certainly  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  rest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  amend  my 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  modified 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  these  provisions,  I  object  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator.  Hearings  must  be  an- 
nounced  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
please  restate  the  modification  to  his 
amendment  so  that  it  can  be  laid  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision exempting  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  from  the  necessity  of 
getting  permission  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  and  I  ask  that  that  part 
be  deleted. 

That  is  in  amendment  No.  48, 1  believe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Amendment  No.  48.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered — the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  provision  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  bill  that  requires 
so-called  2-week  notice? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Originally  it  was. 
It  has  been  changed.  But  I  certainly 
want  to  be  exempted  from  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  certainly 
do.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  could  function. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  originally 
2  weeks.  I  think  it  has  been  changed. 
There  have  been  so  many  changes  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  changed 
to  1  week. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  read  the 
langiiage  as  it  now  appears  on  page  12 
of  the  biU: 


Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  dat«, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to 
be  conducted  by  the  conm[ilttee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date. 

So  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
or  any  lesser  committee  is  able  to  begin 
hearings  on  2  days'  notice.  We  do  like 
to  have  a  target  date  so  persons  can  get 
their  testimony  and  statements  reac^ 
and  witnesses  can  be  given  notice  to  be 
on  hand  at  that  particular  time.  I  do 
not  see  any  impediment  or  delay  that 
would  be  encountered  by  the  committee, 
because,  the  way  I  read  the  language,  the 
committee  could  begin  on  2  hours'  notice. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  answers 
my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Would  it  be  in  order  to  request  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  have  this  bill  re- 
printed showing  all  changes  made  to 
date,  so  that  next  Monday  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  before  them  a  bill 
in  Its  present  form?  I  have  had  several 
wild  goose  chases  trying  to  find  out  what 
had  been  done  at  a  particular  place  In 
the  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
make  that  request  so  that  we  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
changed  before  us  by  Monday? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  have  printed  a  verified 
copy  of  the  bill  as  It  has  been  changed, 
showing  the  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  adjustments  or  modifi- 
cations. 

The  committee  has  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  try  to  comply  with  the  many 
requests  that  have  Ijeen  made  for 
changes  or  modifications,  without  affect- 
ing what  the  committee  considered  to  be 
the  needs  for  a  reorganization  bill. 

Perhaps  we  could  have  a  tentative 
print  that  has  no  standing,  a  working 
copy,  but  we  would  have  to  know,  in  all 
fairness,  that  it  might  not  be  exactly 
accurate  when  compmred  with  the  final 
printing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  agree 
again  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  he  has 
been  cooperative  in  literally  dozens  of 
matters  where  minor  changes  have  been 
made.  If  it  is  diflScult  for  the  staff  to 
do  that,  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  could 
get  a  copy  of  the  bill  with  a  statement 
made  for  the  record  that  this  is  the  best 
the  staff  was  able  to  do  in  their  hurried 
efforts.  This  would  help  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  will  try  to  do 
that,  but  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point, it  may  be  impossible,  this  being  a 
weekend,  with  the  Printing  Office  oper- 
ating on  a  limited  schedule,  and  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  complete 
text  of  the  bill  with  every  amendment 
that  has  been  adopted. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
great  help  can  be  given  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  the  staff  doing  the  very 
best  it  can  in  getting  a  reprint  that  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  arranged  at 
this  time.  As  the  Senator  Imows,  there 
have  been  literally  dozens  of  changes, 
and  he  has  been  most  cooperative  In  the 
making  of  those  changes.  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  have  the  bill 
as  changed  in  the  best  form  that  can  be 
available.  If  it  could  not  be  available 
Monday  morning,  but  could  in  the  after- 
noon, it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  would  like  to 
have  that  done.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  bill  is  125  pages  in  length.  Amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  it  in  almost 
every  section.  We  will  do  our  best  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, because  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  to  be  exempt  from  all  the 
niles.  then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  go  the  whole  way  and  strike  out  all  of 
title  I  which  governs  committee  pro- 
cedures, hearing  procedures,  and  com- 
mittee powers  of  all  the  standing  com- 
mittees, the  Appropriations  Committee 
alone  excepted.  However,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Is  required  to  ob- 
serve a  multitude  of  other  rules  which 
require  it  to  do  its  specific  job.  Those 
are  rules,  too.  Although  the  chairman 
may  abhor  certain  rules,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  must  abide  oy  a  great 
number  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  an  onerous  workload.  I 
have  Ijefore  me  a  list  of  the  committee 
meetings  held.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  had  510  committee  meetings, 
and  was  first  in  number  of  committee 
hearings.  The  Judiciary  Committee  was 
second  with  451.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  third  with  243.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  fourth  with 
229.  It  had  fewer  than  half  the  number 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

If  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
to  be  exempted,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  certainly  want  to  be  ex- 
empted. The  Commerce  Committee  will 
certainly  want  to  be  exempted. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  agreed  to 
abide  by  certain  rules  of  procedure.  I 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  de- 
nial on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  comply  with  them.  The 
work  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
different.  It  meets  mornings  and  after- 
noons. Its  hearings  consume  a  long 
time.  It  must  go  into  many  explana- 
tions and  justifications. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
the  work  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  definitely  different  from  that  of 
a  legislative  conunittee.  The  duty  of  a 
legislative  committee  is  to  fix  policy,  to 
decide  on  courses  of  action,  to  take  up 
matters  of  changes  in  the  law.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  must  supply 
the  necessary  financing  to  do  these  vast 
governmental  activities,  and  It  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  normal  work  of 
a  legislative  committee. 


I  would  deeply  regret  to  see  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
from  the  application  of  the  very  mini- 
mum amount  of  rules  we  ask  them  to 
follow.  We  have  already  repealed  the 
requirement  of  the  matter  of  having  prior 
copies  of  the  testimony,  which  applies  to 
all  other  committees.  I  think  the 
changes  made  and  the  rules  as  they  are 
changed  should  apply  to  all  committees, 
rather  than  to  single  out  a  separate  legis- 
lative committee  and  say  it  is  exempt. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations does  not  engage  in  legislation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  engage 
in  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
seriously  say  that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Limitation  on  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  would 
not  want  to  mislead  the  public  by  making 
such  a  statement;  would  he? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  limita- 
tions on  appropriations.  That  work 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  The  fixing 
of  days  for  hearings  would  not  apply 
with  cogency  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, because  there  are  always  one  or 
two  subcommittees  sitting  all  the  time. 
The  problem  is  to  find  enough  days  on 
which  the  committees  may  meet. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  matter 
of  other  provisions.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  held  to  them,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is,  and  must 
provide  for  open  hearings,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  national  security. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  budget.  It  has  to 
review  a  multitude  of  programs  of  agen- 
cies. It  is  required  to  review  contexts 
of  committee  reports.  It  is  specifically 
required  to  have  yea-and-nay  votes  be- 
fore reporting  bills.  Of  all  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  required  to  have  copies 
of  the  report  and  the  bill  available  for 
Senators  3  days  before  a  bill  could  be 
acted  upon. 

So  this  Is  now  coming  Into  effect  for 
the  other  committee  members,  but  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  we  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  been  under  it 
for  some  20  years.  So  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  committee  is  unregulated  or  unre- 
stricted by  rules;  we  just  have  rules  that 
necessarily  apply  to  the  specific  jobs  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  to  fulfill. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  exempt 
one  legislative  committee  specifically, 
and  keep  all  the  others  subject  to  the 
application  of  the  rules. 

I  ask,  if  the  Senator  has  no  further 
comments,  that  we  have  a  vote  on  this 
matter,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question,  simply  for  my  own  Infor- 
mation. There  may  be  other  Senators 
in  the  same  situation. 

Would  these  rules  which  apply  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  cover  not 
only  Its  legislative  jurisdiction,  but  also 
Its  jurisdiction  for  hearings  on  treaties 
and  conventions? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  same  rules 
that  would  apply  to  all  conmiittees  would 
apply  to  it,  as  they  should. 

As  to  the  misconception  that  they  had 
to  schedule  a  meeting  a  week  ahead  of 
time,  a  provision  for  not  doing  that  when 
the  committee  feels  it  must  act  sooner  is 
already  in  the  bill.  So  there  is  no  rea- 
son, I  think,  to  set  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  apart  from  and  above 
the  other  committees,  by  exempting  it 
from  all  the  normal  rules  which  we 
feel  are  necessary  to  have  a  smooth- 
working  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  in  modifying  the  amend- 
ments that  were  submitted  en  bloc,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  withdrew 
amendment  No.  48.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. So  the  question  is  on  agreeing, 
en  bloc,  to  amendments  Nos.  46  and  47. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to 
amendments  Nos.  46  and  47,  offered  by 
the     Senator      from      Arkansas      [Mr. 

FULBRIGHT]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
IiAtrscHE],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtiening],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are 
oflBclally  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fr  )m  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Ih'x.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiiator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay.'l  and  the 
Senator  from   Connecticut   wjould   vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Ai^lott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [IVlr.  Curtis! 
are   absent    because   of   iUne^   in    the 

The  Senator  from  Miclu?an  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  :rom  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  tlie  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  MuhphyD,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  T^wer]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  th»  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuRTts  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  Irom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  w^uld  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced^yeas  28, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  49  Leg.) 
YEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Ellender 

Fong 

Pul  bright 

Gore 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible . 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Han  .sen 

Harris 


Allott 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Bvrd,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

GrllBn 


Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Inouye 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS— 46 

Hart 
Hatfield 

Hayden 

Holland 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

Metcall 

Miller 

Monjoney 

Moss 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Gruenlng 

Rollings 

Hruska 

Javits 

Lauscbe 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Mc<  iovern 
Mel  ntyre 
Mu;  idt 
Muj  ;kie 
Pell 
Smith 
Syr  lington 
Yo\  ng,  Ohio 


Pro  Lity 
Pro  onire 
Randolph 
Rit  IcoS 
Russell 
Scojtt 
Sm  ithers 
Sp<ng 
Tal  oaadge 
Th  irmond 
Ty(  lings 
wmiams,  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Yo'  uig,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 
Morton 
Mi;  rphy 
Neison 
Spi  LTkman 
Ste  nnls 
To  eer 
Ya  borough 


So  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT's  amendiients  (Nos. 
46  and  47)  were  rejected  en  bl<ic. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  5  i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  4i  and  mod- 
ify it  by  striking  on  page  2  ftom  lines  3 
to  23  inclusive.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  mjodified  and 
the  amendment  will  be  staied  by  the 
clerk.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  26  on  pa^ge  56,  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  60  ind  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  Each  standing  commllttce  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized— 


"'(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  In  addition  to  the  clerical  staff 
members; 

"  '(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities and 

"'(3i  to  terminate  their  employment  as 
the  committee  may  deem  appropriate."  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  applies  to  the  committees 
generally.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  exempt.  The  bill  itself,  on 
approximately  five  pages,  sets  forth  an 
elaborate,  detailed  system  for  selecting 
committee  staffs.  I  wish  only  to  substi- 
tute a  simplified  system,  which  is  exactly 
the  procedure  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  provided  for  his  own 
committee.  The  new  language  is  a  sim- 
ple one-paragraph  provision.  I  believe 
that  if  that  system  is  good  enough  for  the 
Senator's  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations,  it  should  be  good 
enough  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  It  Is 
precisely  the  procedure  we  now  follow 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  submit  that  it  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why.  if  it  Is  good  enough  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations, it  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization? 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
committee  and  would  not  desire  to  have. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     This  is  the  same 
procedure  in  section  404(a)   of  the  bill. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    This  Is   a  bipar- 
tisan board  in  Its  entirety,  however. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    The   Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  referred  to  my  committee.    I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  serving  on  that 
committee  and  do  not  expect  to  have. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  and  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  way  we  pres- 
ently select  our  staff  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  by  a  Joint,  bipartisan 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  nothing  to  worry 
about.  If  the  Senator's  minority  mem- 
bers are  happy  with  the  present  staff  and 
feel  that  they  are  not  abused  in  the  selec- 
tion or  are  not  discriminated  against, 
there  should  be  no  fear  whatever  that 
there  will  be  any  complication.  But  we 
have  heard  for  6  years  or  more  that  on 
many  of  the  congressional  committees 
there  has  been  distinct  discrimination 
and  that  the  minority  have  been  left 
without  any  staff  or  with  only  a  small 
part  of  the  staff.  Therefore,  we  provide 
for  six  professional  staff  members,  two 
of  which  may  be,  If  the  minority  so  re- 


quire, assigned  to  the  services  of  the 
minority.  This  Is  a  minimum  amount 
that  we  believe  the  minority  would  have 
a  right  to  expect.  We  would  hope  they 
would  all  be  bipartisan  selections  and 
that  each  would  be  chosen  not  because 
of  any  party  allnement  but  because  of 
competence.  But  bipartisanship  does 
not  apply  to  all  the  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nor  does  It 
apply,  perhaps,  to  all  the  committees  In 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
effect  of  those  five  pages  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  would  be  to  set  up  two  staffs,  one 
for  the  minority  and  one  for  the  ma- 
jority. 

This  matter  has  never  arisen  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
It  in  the  fashion  that  the  Senator  has 
proposed.  As  it  now  operates.  It  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  committee  language,  as  presently 
presented,  which  needs  to  change  what 
we  have  done  very  successfully,  I  quite 
agree.  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  long  as  I  have  been  on  it 
and  for  a  long  time  prior  to  that,  because 
we  have  been  able  to  operate  without 
any  majority  or  minority  staff.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  with  two  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats,  that  selects  the  staff. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  nobody  has  com- 
plained about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  change  that  picture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  can  keep  It 
the  way  It  is. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  do  not  change  It, 
because  under  that  arrangement,  the  ad 
hoc  committee  will  proceed  as  it  has. 

But  other  committees  have  majority 
staffs  and  minority  staffs;  and  this  pro- 
vides some  protection  for  the  minority 
In  those  committees  where  there  is  not 
the  bipartisan  approach  which  has  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  willing 
to  make  this  provision  applicable  only  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if 
the  Senator  would  accept  It  and  If  the 
other  Senators  were  agreeable.  Having 
been  defeated  a  moment  ago  in  attempt- 
ing to  treat  only  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  thought  that  I 
should  make  it  general.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  this  provision,  which  I  made 
available  to  all  committees,  applicable 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  primarily  Interested  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  speak  as  a  member  of 
the  joint  committee,  which  labored  long 
and  hard  to  provide  some  adjustments 
for  those  areas  where  adjustments  were 
necessary.    We  never  had  in  mind  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  If  our 
ranking  minority  members  are  willing, 
I  certainly  am  willing  to  withdraw  any 
objection  if  the  Senator  will  make  it 
applicable  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  make  it  applicable  to  more 
than  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator suspend  for  a  moment,  until  the 
Chair  obtains  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  certainly  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  exempt.  It  would 
not  apply  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  does  the  Sen- 
ator find  the  exemption? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  exempt 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Not  in  the  amend- 
ment. It  says  "each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  authorized."  There  is  no 
exemption.  It  would  cut  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  half. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  under  the 
Impression  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations was  exempt.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  an  exemption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  a  parentheti- 
cal phrase,  "other  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  In  each  House,"  In  an- 
other part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  so  amend 
It,  if  the  Senator  wishes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  will  make  it  applicable  only  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested. Thatls  what  I  was  seeking  to  do. 
I  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  offer  It  to 
all  committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  over  a  period  of  years 
committees  such  as  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  others  have  had  before 
them  legislation  involving  a  distinct  mi- 
nority Interest,  and  you  have  to  have  a 
minority  staff  if  you  are  going  to  ade- 
quately pursue  that  interest.  A  notable 
exemption  was  the  packaging  bill,  which 
we  had  for  weeks  on  the  floor,  and  that 
goes  for  other  domestic  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Domestic  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  Senator's  field 
of  foreign  relations,  it  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. However,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlogperI, 
who  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
would  not  be  unduly  happy  to  lose  his 
right  to  the  minority  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  order  Is  obtained? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  can  make  them  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  hear  the  debate.  It 
is  very  interesting  and  constructive. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.    I  am  almost  finished. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  not  be  a  bit  happy  about  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  now  proposes  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
then  to  exclude  all  other  committees.  I 
think  that  wliat  we  have  done,  hereto- 
fore, has  been  rather  satisfactory. 

I  am  not  unhappy  with  what  the  joint 
committee  has  brought  in.  When  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that  he  Is 
doing  what  the  joint  committee  has  done, 
he  should  not  forget  that  that  is  a  special 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  So  is  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  it  is  not.  It  Is  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Special  standing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  this  committee 
got  a  special  dispensation  to  report  this 
bill,  and  in  my  judgment  is  never  should 
have  happened.  It  should  have  gone  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  a  standing  committee,  before 
the  reorganization  bill  ever  came  to  the 
floor.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
That  is  water  under  the  bridge. 

However,  we  cannot  quite  compare  the 
two,  because  we  are  dealing  with  struc- 
tural changes  in  House  and  Senate,  and 
that  does  not  lend  Itself  particularly  to 
a  partisan  note. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment.  In  practice,  would  be  to 
leave  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions as  it  now  operates,  and  we  would 
not  have  to  start  creating  another  staff. 
I  believe  that  this  provision  practically 
holds  out  that  Inducement,  that  we 
ought  to  begin  a  duplicate  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  is  quite  right 
on  the  merits.  Some  committees  deal 
with  highly  partisan  domestic  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  he  has  a  point.  It 
has  not  been  true — and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  true — with  respect  to  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  streamline  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
every  time  I  get  up  in  the  morning  I 
genuflect  three  times  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  because  I  have  great 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  considera- 
tion which  the  chairman  gives  to  that 
committee.  We  have  had  no  differences 
on  that  committee  since  I  have  become 
the  ranking  Republican  member. 

I  have  never  requested  a  staff  assigned 
as  a  staff  to  the  Republicans.  I  believe 
that  we  have  as  impartial  and  a  reliable 
staff  on  that  committee,  that  serves  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  does  any 
committee  In  Congress.  I  have  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  staff.  I 
rely  on  the  word  of  the  staff,  and  any 
research  that  any  staff  member  does  for 
Republicans  and  Democrats  is  done  with 
great  professional  competence  and  reli- 
ability. 


Therefore,  I  have  resisted  any  move- 
ment to  get  someone  assigned  specifically 
as  a  Republican  member  of  the  staff 
because  I  think  it  would  be  divisive  under 
the  present  circumstances.  However,  I 
would  object  to  freezing  it  into  law.  Per- 
haps 2  years  or  5  years  from  now  Repub- 
lican Senators  will  not  be  in  the  minority 
and  the  Democrats  will  become  the  mi- 
nority. Perhaps  some  time  in  the  future 
they  would  Insist  on  someone  being  as- 
signed to  the  minority.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  foreclose  that  in  the  law. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  happy  with  the  situation  as  it  is 
and  I  believe  that  other  Republican  Sen- 
ators on  that  committee  are  happy  with 
the  staff.  That  staff  is  as  nearly  Im- 
partial as  any  staff  could  be  and  it  is 
i-eliable  in  its  service  to  all  Senators.  I 
would  not  want  to  change  It  today,  even 
if  I  could. 

I  think  that  under  the  rules  we  could, 
on  the  minority  side,  request  that  some- 
body be  assigned  as  a  minority  staff 
member,  but  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  so. 
We  have  Senators  from  the  minority 
side  in  the  Chamber  now  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  has  requested  that  change 
because  of  the  fairness  of  the  chairman, 
the  staff,  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
service  of  the  staff.  I  would  not  change 
the  situation  as  it  is  now,  but  I  would 
hate  to  see  it  frozen  into  law  whereby 
it  could  not  be  changed.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  2  years  or 
5  years  from  now. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  option  also 
If  at  some  future  time  the  minority  on 
either  side  would  want  to  exercise  the 
same  right  which  other  committees 
have.  I  do  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
would  not  propose  today  to  ask  for  a 
specific  assignment  of  a  Republican  staff 
member.  Such  a  request  would  be  divi- 
sive as  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  situation.  I  would  hate 
to  freeze  It  into  the  law,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  chairman,  who  has  been  kind  to 
the  minority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  concerned  with  the  amendment  as 
presented.  Would  the  pui-pose  of  the 
Senator  be  met  if  we  strike  the  substi- 
tute which  would  say  nothing  about  this 
matter,  which  would  suit  me?  I  thought 
that  this  would  allow  us  to  continue  as 
we  described  the  procedure  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  make 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  the 
point. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  status 
quo  is  perfectly  satisfactoiT  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  know  as  far  as  the 
Republican  Senators  who  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are  con- 
cerned. We  feel  that  we  have  always 
'oeen  treated  fairly  and  as  long  as  that 
continues,  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  I  know, 
we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  any  change 
or  specialized  assignment  en  the  staff. 

I  would  like  to  feel,  as  I  do  now,  and 
as  I  am  sure  others  do,  that  we  can  ask 
any  members  of  that  staff  to  render  us 
service  In  keeping  with  their  competence 
and  expertise — and  we  have  a  number 
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of  experts  on  the  staff.  If]  we  start 
whacking  that  staff  up  I  thiiik  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  more  trouble  than  we 
would  like  to  have.  I  bellevei  that  it  is 
all  right  as  it  Is,  but  I  would]  not  want 
to  see  it  frozen  into  law.         i 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Presiderit.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLOoPER],  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Spjace  Scien- 
ces and  we  receive  impartiil  services 
from  an  excellent  staff  on  that  commit- 
tee. Although  I  am  not  a  menfber  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service^,  I  under- 
stand the  same  situation  prevails. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  it  so  happens,  two 
of  the  three  professional  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  were  hired 
when  the  country  was  in  one  o  f  its  lapses 
and  elected  a  Republican  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appi)eciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator. 

I  was  seeking  by  this  amendment  to 
achieve  what  I  think  he  announced  was 
his  desire;  that  is,  to  leave  the  situation 
as  it  is.  Perhaps  I  thought  tl^at  is  what 
I  had  accomplished  by  this  aart  of  the 
amendment.  If  that  is  not  ao,  I  would 
like  to  reconsider  and  see  if] there  is  a 
better  way. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  [hour,  and 
the  minority  leader  has  suggested  he 
feels  there  is  some  confusionjabout  it — 
and  it  may  be  my  fault,  for  I^  thought  I 
was  maintaining  the  status  quo — I  would 
like  to  withdraw  it  at  this  tinle  and  ask 
permission  to  resubmit  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prasident,  we 
are  proceeding  with  a  program  for  Mon- 
day, agreed  to  by  unanlmoiis  consent, 
on  an  entire  series  of  amendrients.  We 
have  so  planned  the  progrdm,  to  get 
through  with  this  bill  by  Monday,  that 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  simple  matter. 
Everyone  is  trying  to  make] It  confus- 
ing. , 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tima  to  myself 
before  the  amendment  is  withdrawn.  If 
I  may.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  ^ea  to  im- 
derstand  what  the  committfee  had  in 
mind.  The  majority  Membdrs  of  both 
Houses  do  not  have  the  same;  regard  for 
professional,  nonpartisan  dkills  that 
ex!st  in  the  Committee  on  Fpreign  Re- 
lations, or  many  other  comijiittees  be- 
cause the  complaint  and  the  demand  for 
protection  of  minority  rights  to  staff  was 
one  of  the  loudest  and  stror^gest  voices 
we  heard  in  our  commlttpe  during 
weeks  of  examination. 

We  were  trying  our  best,  and  the  lan- 
guage will  reveal  as  much  if  Senators 
will  study  it,  to  provide  for' improving 
and  encouraging  In  every  wfiy  possible 
a  bipartisan  professional  staff.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  language  [in  the  bill 
that  provides  for  the  six  professional 
staff  members;  but  It  la  also  provided: 


Such  professional  staff  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  such  committee  as  the 
committee  may  deem  advisable,  except  that 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of 
the  Hoxifie  of  Representatives)  so  request, 
two  of  such  professional  staff  members  may 
be  selected  for  appointment  by  majority  vote 
of  the  minority  members  and  the  committee 
shall  appoint  any  staff  members  so  selected. 
A  staff  member  or  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  request  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  business  as  such  minority  mem- 
bers deem  advisable. 

This  provision  would  require  a  request 
showing  dissatisfaction  and  a  feeling  by 
the  minority  members  that  they  were 
being  denied  just  service  that  they  were 
entitled  to  have  by  the  committee  staff. 
If  the  staff  is  bipartisan  and  serves 
members  of  the  minority,  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  meet  the  request  that  must 
be  made  to  supply  the  two  professional 
staff  members  out  of  the  six  which  we 
allocate.  That  was  the  sole  reason  for 
this  proposal,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  complaints  that  we  had  heard. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  all 
committees  operate  exactly  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  operates. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  According  to  my  under- 
standing, the  provision  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  bill,  is  very  dear  to  a  great  many 
people  in  the  other  body,  and  if  we  were 
to  strike  it  out  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
would  be  right  back,  and  we  would  have 
to  meet  the  entire  situation  again. 

I  understand  that  there  were  certain 
delicate  negotiations  where  concessions 
were  made  on  both  sides.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  them  and  it  would  certainly 
make  it  very  much  more  difficult  for  this 
bill  to  receive  full  acceptability  in  the 
other  body. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Tydings  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is  a  safe- 
guard, even  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Sometimes  the  mi- 
nority is  denied  access  to  proper  staff- 
ing. When  there  is  dissatisfaction,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  may  request  that  they  be  as- 
signed the  two  professional  members. 
Can  we  not  trust  minority  members?  I 
can.  They  use  this  power  wisely  and  are 
demanding  only  when  the  situation  is  so 
intolerable  they  feel  they  must  have  a 
separately  assigned  staff.  I  do  not  look 
on  this  as  a  pork  barrel  operation,  that 
anyone  is  going  to  rush  out  and  try  to 
acquire  staff  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  point  out  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  need  dis- 
turb him.  We  can  always  proceed  with 
the  status  quo.  There  is  the  original 
La  Follette-Monroney  Act,  which  guar- 
antees one  clerk — which  we  have  never 
asked  for.  We  have  had  this  happy 
understanding  with  the  chairman,  who 
has  always  been  eminently  fair  in  this 
regard.  Oiir  staff  has  always  performed 
magnificently,  so  that  no  serious  harm 


will  be  done  if  the  Senator  would  with- 
draw  his  amendment  than  before,  ex- 
cept if  the  minority  should  get  obstinate 
and  made  a  request  for  two  instead  of 
one.  However,  we  have  no  intention  of 
doing  that.  We  are  happy  with  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  what  Is  the 
effect  of  the  five  pages  of  fine  print  here 
on  the  status  quo?  It  must  have  been 
put  in  there  for  a  good  reason;  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Unless  the  Re- 
publicans are  dissatisfied,  the  status  quo 
exists. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  was  to  spell  out 
the  new  rules  whereby  if  the  minority 
insisted,  they  would  have  two  instead  of 
one.  It  would  provide  the  procedure  for 
the  minority  to  request  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered,  do  I  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  has  already  been 
withdrawn.  The  Chair  considered  it 
withdrawn,  and  so  stated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I,  under  the 
existing  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
have  the  right  to  reoffer  my  amendment 
on  Monday?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  includes  the 
Ellender  and  Hruska  amendments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  whether  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement?  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  will  be  barred  from  offering 
amendments  on  Monday ;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  Monday,  he 
can  do  so.  We  have  the  unanimous- 
consent  understanding  written  out  for 
the  Hruska-Dliicsen  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  well  as  the  El- 
lender amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  it  does 
not  bar  anyone  from  offering  amend- 
ments on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  parliamentary 
Inquiry  covers  the  same  ground.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Parliamentarian  and 
my  understanding  is — and  I  ask  if  this 
is  not  the  case — that  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  does  not  bar  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendments  now  on 
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the  desk,  or  the  offering  of  any  new 
amendments  on  Monday  and  thereafter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  raised  a  moment  ago,  I  be- 
lieve by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  about 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  amended,  to  this 
point.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  understand. 
I  may  be  imduly  disturbed  about  the  ef- 
fect of  it  upon  my  committee,  but  my 
committee  is  a  rather  difficult  and  a 
most  important  committee,  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  agree;  and  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  urging 
that  a  clean  bill  be  prepared,  before  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  vote  on  it,  so  that 
all  Senators  will  know  what  they  will 
be  voting  on,  particularly  on  the  pro- 
cedural matters  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, on  how  to  run  our  committees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  imderstanding 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  that  a  new  bill  will  be  pre- 
pared as  accurately  as  possible  consider- 
ing the  mass  of  detail,  and  it  will  be 
printed  and  available  on  Monday.  The 
only  thing  we  will  have  to  realize  is 
that  there  may  be  a  few  mistakes  due 
to  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  task.  If  I  have  not  un- 
derstood this  correctly,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  correct  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  get  a  so-called  clean  bill  that  could  be 
verified  by  all  the  data  and  the  record- 
keeping of  the  Senate.  We  have  to  take 
the  matter  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  submit  copies,  striking  out  the 
matter  which  has  been  deleted,  and  in- 
serting where  we  can  the  matter  which 
has  been  added.  This  will  not  be  an  easy 
task  in  a  bill  of  125  pages.  Our  staff,  of 
course,  will  do  its  dead-level  best  to  re- 
pair it,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  may  be  a  few  mistakes  in  it 
because  of  the  great  many  changes  which 
have  been  made. 

Many  of  these  matters,  of  course,  deal 
with  important  and  intimate  personal 
relations  of  Senators  with  their  commit- 
tees. Everyone  knows  better  how  to  run 
his  own  committee  than  does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact.  But  in  trying  to  perfect 
the  matter  of  modernization  of  our  sys- 
tem here.  It  is  necessary  to  make  amend- 
ments where  we  have  been  able  to  soften 
the  impact  on  some  of  these  problems, 
and  meet  the  objections  of  committee 
members.  I  do  not  want  it  thrown  back 
at  us  that  because  the  bill  has  been 
amended  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  committee 
to  adjust  wherever  possible  to  meet  the 
complaints  and  requests  of  members  of 
the  committee  as  they  came  about. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  In  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  this  finishes  consideration 
of  amendments  on  this  bill  for  today,  and 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  March  6,  1967. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  END  TO  THE  ROSY  ILLUSION 
OF  UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
AUTOMOTIVE    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  again  to  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  an  end  to 
the  rosy  illusion  concerning  the  United 
States-Canadian  Automotive  Agreement, 
and  also  invite  attention  to  two  articles, 
one  of  them  published  in  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada  for  February  27.  1967, 
and  the  other  an  editorial  in  the  same 
paper  on  the  same  date,  which  deals 
with  the  same  subject  matter. 

This  describes  a  recent  report  of  the 
Auditor  General  of  Canada  charging 
three  automotive  companies  in  Canada 
with  a  debt  of  $7  million  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  old 
tariff  rebate  scheme,  as  well  as  with 
the  United  States-Canadian  Automotive 
Agreement. 

The  article  specifically  cites  American 
Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  Studebaker 
of  Canada  as  owing  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment repajmient  of  the  rebate  because 
of  their  failure  to  comply  with  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  rebate  scheme  and  auto- 
motive agreement. 

Studebaker's  problems  seem  to  be  di- 
rectly related  to  the  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  10,918  Volkswagen  cars  in  1964- 
66. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  from  the  Financial  Times  of  Can- 
ada for  February  27,  1967,  as  well  as  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Automotive 
Agreement,"  published  in  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada  for  February  1967,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Financial  Times  of  Canada, 

Feb.   27.   19671 
AuBrroR-GENERAL  Finds  $7  Million  Owsd 

Government  Under  Auto  Pact 
Ottawa. — StudebaSer  of  Canada,  American 
Motors  (Canada)  Ltd.,  and  another  company 


have  piled  up  a  87  million  tax  liability  for 
falling  to  meet  their  commitments  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Canada-U.S.  auto  agree- 
ment. 

The  debt — owed  at  March  31,  1966 — was 
uncovered  last  week  in  the  auditor  general's 
report  to  Parliament.  Revenue  Minister 
Benson  promised  to  explain  it  last  week  but 
did  not  say  if  It  had  been  settled  or  remitted 
since  last  March. 

Studebaker — which  closed  Its  Hamilton  car 
plant  on  March  17,  1966 — owed  the  govern- 
ment $2.4  million  In  customs  duty  for  the 
model  year  that  ended  In  July  1965.  No 
demand  for  payment  had  been  made  by  the 
following  March. 

American  Motors  owed  $3  million  In  un- 
paid duty  and  the  other  company  owed  $1.7 
million. 

The  report  says  Studebaker  and  AMC  have 
received  duty  remissions  worth  $2.2  million 
after  falling  to  meet  conditions  for  duty  free 
entry  under  the  old  British  Commonwealth 
content  regulations. 

These  regulations  required  from  40%  to 
60  7r  Canadian  or  British  content  depending 
on  the  company's  vehicle  production. 

AMC  failed  to  meet  the  terms  in  the  1962 
and  1963  model  years.  It  got  a  94  Tc  remis- 
sion worth  $667,000  for  the  1962  model  year 
and  a  84%  remission  for  the  1963  year — 
worth  about  $780,000. 

Studebaker  has  received  a  full  100%  re- 
mission for  the  1964  model  year,  worth  $750,- 
000.  The  remission  was  granted  after  Its 
Canadian  plant  went  out  of  business. 

Studebaker's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
auto  pact  conditions  Is  directly  related  to  its 
Import  of  10,918  Volkswagen  cars  from  1964 
to  1965. 

In  the  1965  model  year  It  failed  to  main- 
tain Its  ratio  of  Canadian  produced  vehicle 
sales  to  total  sales  because  of  the  VW  Im- 
ports. This  made  It  liable  for  all  duty  due 
that  year  on  cars  and  parts  It  had  Imported 
free.  It  met  the  pact's  conditions  In  the 
1966  model  year  but  under  the  law  could  not 
carry  any  surplus  back  to  cover  Its  sales 
"deficit"  the  previous  year. 

The  VW  deal — which  appeared  to  save  the 
two  companies  an  estimated  $2.3  million  in 
duties — was  strongly  attacked  when  It  be- 
came public  last  fall.  

Studebaker  also  came  to  grief  over  VW 
imports  from  November  1963  to  January  1965. 
It  failed  to  meet  requirements  for  duty  free 
entry  under  arrangements  that  preceded  the 
auto  pact  and  piled  up  a  $500,000  tax  liability. 

The  company  paid  $170,000  of  this  debt 
last  June  and  the  remaining  $300,000  last 
Nov.  23. 

The  auditor  general  urges  the  Department 
of  National  Revenues  to  strengthen  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  duty  free  auto 
arrangements  to  make  sure  no  revenue  is  lost 
to  the  government. 

Duty  remissions  are  granted  under  section 
22  (1)  of  the  Financial  Administration  Act, 
which  allows  the  government  to  remit  any 
tax,  fee  or  penalty  when  it  Is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

In  1965-66  Ford  of  Canada  was  granted  re- 
missions worth  $2.2  million  and  GM  got  re- 
missions worth  $4.3  million  on  imports  of 
vehicles  and  parts.  Twelve  other  vehicle 
manufacturers  also  received  what  appeared 
to  be  routine  duty  remissions  worth  about 
$1.9  million. 

The  $2.2  million  remissions  to  AMC  and 
Studebaker  ap[>ear  to  be  special  cases,  how- 
ever. 

The  government  needs  give  no  justification 
beyond  "the  public  interest"  for  using  its  re- 
mission power  and  the  auditor  general  thinks 
It  is  used  too  widely. 

MAKERS   taken   BT   BUBPRISE 

Toronto. — American  Motors  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  and  Studebaker  of  Canada  Ltd.,  are  un- 
aware that  they  owe  the  federal  government 
back  tariffs  for  falling  to  meet  conditions  of 
the  Canada-U.S.  auto  agreements 

Mr.  Earl  K.  Brownbrldge,  AMC  president. 
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said  he  has  not  heard  from  the 
about  unpaid  duties  on  cars  or 
Mr.  G.  E.  Grundy,  president  of 
said  "this  Is  all  news  to  me." 
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(Prom  the  Financial  Times,  February  1967 J 
The  Automottve  Agbkem^nt 

The  most  significant  section  ofj  the  audi- 
tor-general's latest  report  to  thd  House  of 
Commons  was  curiously  overlooMed  by  the 
daily  press.  It  deals  with  duty  remissions  In 
the  automobile  Industry  both  Before  8Jid 
after  the  trade  pact  of  January  1665,  which 
sxirely  must  rank  among  the  most  jmlsunder- 
stood  of  Canadian  treaties. 

The  basis  of  the  audltor-gena-al's  com- 
plaint Is  the  point,  repeatedly  ma^e  in  these 
columns,  that  the  Canada-U.S.  automotive 
pact  Is  not  an  agreement  for  frae  trade  In 
automobiles  or  parts.  Canada's  updertaklng 
under  the  pact  Is  to  remit  Import  duties 
otherwise  payable  by  automobile  manufac- 
turers. If  those  manufacturers  nieet  a  spe- 
cific set  of  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  coveted  by  the 
auditor-general's  latest  report,  Warch  31, 
1966,  Canadian  automobile  compinles  owed 
the  government  duty  payments  e^tmated  at 
well  over  $7  million.  1 

The  figure  is  still  "estimated,"  because  the 
government  waits  for  annual  statements  from 
the  manufacturers  (and  apparently  waits 
with  unusual  patience)  before  going  back 
over  the  Import  entries  to  determine  whether 
duty  is  payable.  The  current  position  Is 
deecribed  in  our  report  on  page  l] 

By  waiving  duties  which  should  normally 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  importatlpn,  with  a 
hope  and  a  prayer  that  the  imjiorter  may 
eventually  prove  to  have  satisfied  the  con- 
ditions for  free  entry,  the  governnient  Is  cer- 
tainly setting  a  precedent  in  the  aiiminlstra- 
tlon  of  customs.  Mr.  A.  M.  Henderson,  the 
auditor-general,  tactfully  skirts  i-ound  the 
risks  of  non-recovery  and  coldly  observes 
that  "the  Crown  Is  participating! In  the  fi- 
nancing of  automobile  productlonl" 

This  adds  one  more  to  a  growing  list  of 
questions  about  the  automotive  ^eement. 

It  should,  and  we  hope  it  will.  »ut  an  end 
to  any  rosy  Illusion  that  the  pactlwas  a  free 
trade  arrangement.  It  was  a  bold  knd  highly 
sophisticated  experiment  designed!  to  reduce 
the  Intolerable  strain  which  tha  U.S.-con- 
troUed  automobile  Industry  was  Imposing  on 
the  Canadian  balance  of  paymenlts,  and  to 
do  so  without  the  tariff  penalties  of  high 
costs  and  Inefficient  production. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ijead  from 
the  editorial  and  articles.  | 

With  regard  to  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Financial  Times  oif  Canada. 
I  point  out  that  the  headline  reads  "The 
Automotive  Agreement."  The  second 
paragraph  Is  a  very  significant  one  and 
concerns  the  free  trade  agreement  as  it 
was  represented  to  the  U.S.  Seriate.  The 
paragraph  begins :  j 

The  basis  of  the  auditor-general's  com- 
plaint Is  the  point,  repeatedly  made  in  these 
colximns,  that  the  Canada -United  States 
automotive  pact  Is  not  an  agr»ment  for 
free  trade  in  automobiles  or  pa|ts. 

I  know  these  companies  arej  going  to 
be  taken  by  surprise.  I  think:  they  are 
taken  by  surprise  because  they  did  not 
realize  the  bind  they  were  beiig  put  in 
by  becoming  parties  to  this  aifreement. 

One  of  the  subtitles  in  the ;  article  I 
placed  in  the  Record  reads:  "Makers 
Taken  by  Surprise." 

The  article  reads: 


:.td.. 


American     Motors     (Canada) 
Studebaker  of  Canada  Ltd..  are  unaware 
they  owe  the  federal  government 


and 

that 

back  tar- 


iffs for  falling  to  meet  conditions  of  the 
Canada-U.S.  auto  agreements. 

Mr.  Earl  K.  Brownbrldge,  AMC  president, 
said  he  has  not  heard  from  the  government 
about  unpaid  duties  on  cars  or  parts. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Grundy,  president  of  Studebaker, 
said  "this  Is  all  news  to  me." 

The  substance  of  the  articles  is  that 
the  Auditor  General  himself  says  that 
these  two  companies  owe  $7  million  to 
the  Canadian  Government  under  the  au- 
tomotive agreement.  It  is  claimed  the 
debt  was  owed  as  of  March  31,  1966,  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments in  the  first  year  of  the  Cana- 
dian-United States  Automotive  Agree- 
ment, the  agreement  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Primj  Minister  of  Canada,  when 
they  had  a  meeting  in  Texas,  and  which 
was  later  submitted  to  the  Senate.  I 
pointed  out  not  so  long  ago  that  there 
were  certain  undertakings  which  were  to 
be  separate  side  agreements,  which  we 
verified  in  Congress.  The  debt  was  un- 
covered by  the  Auditor  General  in  his  re- 
port to  Parliament.  Revenue  Minister 
Benson  promised  to  explain  it  last  week, 
but  did  not  say  if  it  had  been  settled  or 
r«?mltted  since  last  March. 

Studebaker,  which  closed  its  Hamilton 
auto  plant  on  March  17,  1966,  owed  the 
Canadian  Government  $2.4  million  in 
customs  duties  for  the  model  year  that 
ended  in  July  1965.  No  demand  for  pay- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  following 
March. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  op- 
posed the  agreement  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  it  was  before  the  Senate,  with  great 
vigor  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
appeared  then  to  be,  and  is  now  demon- 
strated to  have  been,  a  most  improvident 
agreement  for  the  United  States.  I 
wonder  if  these  factors  and  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  costs  as  a  result 
of  employees  in  the  United  States  losing 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  agreement 
will  be  in  the  report  of  the  President, 
which  is  required  by  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  no  idea.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  an  annual  report.  It 
is  25  months  overdue.  It  is  over  2  years 
overdue.  After  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  received  a  letter, 
which  was  inserted  into  the  Record, 
which  stated  that  a  report  is  ready  to  be 
submitted.  But  it  still  has  not  come  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  repxjrt  will  not 
be  a  perfunctory  one,  and  that  it  will 
show  the  real  effect  on  small  businessmen 
and  industry  and  employees  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  fact,  on  major 
automotive  industries.  I  daresay  that, 
while  General  Motors  and  Ford  may 
have  profited,  others  did  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wonder  if  they  did. 
I  do  not  mind  stating  publicly  that  I  was 
talking  to  the  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors, and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  would 
rue  the  day  they  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment, because  It  subsidized  unprofitable 
production  at  the  expense  of  American 
manufacturers  and  workers. 

People  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 


as  a  result  of  the  agreement.  The  extent 
of  the  results  of  the  agreement  must  be 
amplified  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
present  production  of  American  auto- 
mobiles is  down  23  percent  from  last  year, 
while  the  same  drop  in  production  has 
not  occurred  in  Canada. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  read  what  the 
Canadian  press  says  about  the  agree- 
ment. It  Is  a  remarkable  statement 
made  by  members  of  the  Canadian  press: 

This  adds  one  more  to  a  growing  list  of 
questions  about  the  automotive  agreement. 

It  should,  and  we  hope  It  will,  put  an  end 
to  any  rosy  Illusion  that  the  pact  was  a  free 
trade  arrangement.  It  was  a  bold  and 
highly  sophisticated  experiment  designed  to 
reduce  the  Intolerable  strain  which  the  U.S.- 
controUed  automobile  Industry  was  Imposing 
on  the  Canadian  balance  of  payments,  and 
to  so  without  the  tariff  penalties  of  high 
costs  and  Inefficient  production. 

In  other  words,  this  was  a  deal  to  take 
part  of  the  American  production  and 
push  it  up  into  Canada  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  workers,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Canadian  balance-of-payments  problem, 
at  the  same  time  making  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  worse. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  what  extent  has  it 
succeeded? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 
to  the  extent  of  $400  million,  for  the 
benefit  of  Canada.  There  are  not 
enough  cars  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Canada  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Last  week  I  talked  to  an  automobile 
manufacturer  who  makes  buses.  He 
said  they  went  up  there  to  negotiate  side 
agreements,  which  are  commitments  to 
the  Government.  The  minister  told 
him,  "I  want  you  to  know  what  you  are 
doing.  You  are  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment that  is  for  the  benefit  of  Canada, 
not  for  you." 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  on  S.  355,  which  is  the  bill 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  I  advanced  an  amend- 
ment; namely,  to  the  effect  that  where 
the  phrase  "standing  committees"  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  redefined  to  include 
"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy." 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  by  a  voice 
vote. 

Since  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  with  members  of  the  staff,  and 
certain  ramifications  have  arisen  which 
require  further  study. 

Under  the  circum£,tances,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  adopting  the  amendment  be  re- 
scinded, and  that  if  I  feel  on  Monday, 
that  the  offer  should  be  renewed,  I  re- 
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serve  the  right  to  take  that  action  if  I 
deem  it  the  appropriate  action  to  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  three  technical  amendments  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  in  the  matter  inserted  by 
Amendment  No.  69,  as  previously  modified 
and  agreed  to,  strike  out  the  words  "absent 
Senator",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"absent  committee  member". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  merely  clarify  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Senate,  because 
it  applies  both  to  Hotise  and  Senate 
Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  technical  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  writh  line  23,  page  48,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  8,  page  49,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  Each  hearing  conducted  bj 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate  to  a  matter 
of  national  security,  may  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
witness  or  any  other  individual,  or  may  di- 
vulge matters  deemed  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law  or  government  regu- 
lation. Whenever  any  such  hearing  Is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broad- 
cast by  radio  or  television,  or  both,  under 
such  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt.". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
conforms  the  language  of  titles  I  and  II, 
dealing  with  Appropriations  Committee 
activity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  technical  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  24,  page  50.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  9,  page  51.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  233.  (a)  The  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any  member 
of  such  committee  to  repjort  a  measure  or 
matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  If  rules  adopted 
by  such  committee  forbid  the  casting  of  votes 
for  that  purpose  by  proxy;  however,  proxies 
shall  not  be  voted  for  such  purpose  except 
when  the  absent  committee  member  has 
been  Informed  on  the  matter  on  which  he 
Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  Action  by 
any  such  committee  In  reporting  any  meas- 
tire  or  matter  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  con- 
stitute the  ratification  by  the  committee  of 
all  action  theretofore  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter, 


Including  votes  taken  upon  the  measure  or 
matter  or  any  amendment  thereto,  and  no 
point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter  on  the  ground  that  such 
previous  action  with  respect  thereto  by  such 
committee  was  not  taken  In  compliance  with 
such  requirements.  Whenever  any  such 
committee  by  roUcall  vote  reports  any  meas- 
ure or  matter,  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of 
and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shall  abrogate  the  power  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  to  adopt  rules  (1) 
providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all  matters 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  or  (2)  providing  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  that  House  for  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  any  action  other  than  the 
reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter.". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
makes  the  language  of  section  2.  again 
dealing  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  to  the  use  of  proxies,  the 
identical  language  as  that  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  for  the  legislative  commit- 
tees. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
355),  be  printed,  incorporating  the 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
thus  far,  and  that  such  printing  be  en- 
titled an  unofficial  committee  print. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ANTITRUST 
POLICY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  it  has  been  my  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  a  number  of  hear- 
ings on  intricate  questions  of  antitrust 
policy. 

The  more  I  study  antitrust  problems, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  our  busi- 
ness system  could  not  survive  without 
fairminded  umpires  such  as  those  who 
work  in  our  antitrust  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

But,  in  most  cases,  businessmen  would 
probably  feel  that  the  majority  of  anti- 
trust activity  has  a  negative  effect — 
rather  than  the  positive,  business-stimu- 
lating one  we  are  seeking. 

One  of  the  best  explanations  of  what 
antitrust  policy  means  and  what  it  seeks 
to  do  was  given  in  a  recent  talk  by  Dr. 
Williard  F.  Mueller,  Chief  Economist  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  a 
man  whose  testimony  before  my  sub- 
committee was  always  thoughtful  and 
well  documented. 

In  this  speech — before  the  North 
Central  Regional  Extension  Marketing 
Workshop  held  at  Camp  Kett,  Mich.— he 
contends : 

While  the  antitrust  authorities  and  busi- 
nessmen are  not  partners,  neither  are  they 
mortal   enemies.     They  share  the  common 


objective  of  preserving  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  system  with  a  minimum  of  direct 
government  Intervention  Into  business 
affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Philosopht  of  ANrrransT  Pouct  > 
(By  WUlard  F.  Mueller)' 

This  evening  it  Is  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  basic  philosophy  underlying  antitrust 
policy  and  the  Implementation  of  this  policy 
In  the  real  world.  Much  of  this  may  seem 
commonplace  or,  worse  still,  quite  trite.  But 
even  at  the  risk  of  boring  some  of  you  by 
going  over  familiar  ground,  I  feel  constrained 
to  do  so  because  some  In  our  profession  have 
either  forgotten  these  fundamentals  or  have 
never  really  understood  what  public  policy 
toward  maintaining  a  competitive  economy  is 
all  about. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  to  achieve  desirable  economic  performance 
as  measured  by  such  criteria  as  efficient  man- 
ufacturing and  distributive  processes,  rapid 
technological  progress,  economic  growth,  and 
equity  In  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
this  progress.  Of  course,  a  society  may 
achieve  these  objectives  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
One  possibility  Is  for  the  government  Itself 
to  specify  performance  by  telling  business 
what  and  how  much  to  produce;  another 
alternative  Is  for  the  government  to  under- 
take the  performance  of  certain  functions. 
But  these  approaches  are  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  antitrust  approach. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Is  to  attempt  to  maintain  sufficiently  com- 
petitive market  structure  and  market  con- 
duct to  Insure  that  private  enterprise  per- 
forms In  a  socially  acceptable  manner.  At 
the  heart  of  this  approach  is  the  assumption 
that  by  controlling  or  modifying  certain  as- 
pects of  Industrial  structure  and  competitive 
conduct,  we  can  avoid  government  Interven- 
tion in  the  economically  and  politically  haz- 
ardous thicket  of  specifying  industrial  per- 
formance. Hence  the  antitrust  approach  Is 
different  from  other  forms  of  business  "reg- 
ulation." It  does  not  Involve  telling  busi- 
nessmen what  and  how  much  to  produce  or 
at  what  price  to  sell  their  products.  Rather, 
the  antitrust  approach  Is  directed  at  main- 
taining sufficient  competition  In  the  market- 
place so  that  market  forces  will  "compel" 
desirable  economic  performance. 

Much  of  the  job  of  antitrust  enforcement 
Involves  formulating  rules  which  govern  the 
ways  In  which  the  competitive  game  Is 
played.  Economic  theory  suggests,  and  busi- 
ness experience  verifies,  that  market  structure 
plays  a  powerful  role  In  determining  or  con- 
ditioning business  conduct,  and  that  busi- 
ness conduct,  In  turn,  determines  the  ulti- 
mate   quality    of    industrial    performance* 


•  Talk  given  at  the  North  Central  Regional 
Extension  Marketing  Workshop,  Michigan 
State  University,  at  C?.mp  Kett.  Michigan. 
Nov.  1.  1966. 

5  The  views  expressed  are  my  own  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

'  The  terms  "market  structure,  conduct  and 
performance"  are  used  In  their  technical  eco- 
nomic sense.  Market  structure  refers  to  those 
"characteristics  of  the  organization  of  a  mar- 
ket which  seem  to  Influence  strategically  the 
nature  of  competition  and  pricing  within  the 
market."  Market  conduct  refers  to  the  "pat- 
terns of  behavior  which  enterprises  follow  In 
adapting  or  adjusting  to  the  markets  In  which 
they  sell  (or  buy)".  Market  performance 
refers  to  the  economic  results  that  flow  from 
the  Industry  as  an  aggregate  of  firms.  Joe  8. 
Bain,  Industrial  Organization. 
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ThlB,  of  courae.  Is  not  to  say  that  fin  Indus- 
try's structure  and  conduct  are  the  only 
factors  determining  ultimate  performance. 
But  available  empirical  evidence  Indicates 
that  such  structural  characteristics  as  the 
height  of  entry  barriers  facing  poteStlal  com- 
petitors, the  degree  of  product  differentia- 
tion, and  the  level  of  market  con<jentratlon 
always  are  of  some  Importance,  andl  often  are 
of  decisive  Importance.  In  determlnlfcig  Indus- 
try performance. 

This  Is  not  to  Imply,  of  course,,  that  sui- 
alysls  of  industry  structure  Involvee  no  more 
than  counting  the  noses  of  competitors.  In- 
creasingly, sophisticated  exploration  of  the 
technological  and  other  forces  underlying  In- 
dustrial organization  Is  essential  to  a  realistic 
Interpretation  of  structural  developments. 

Similarly,  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
certain  forms  of  business  conduct^  result  In 
undesirable  performance.  For  example,  re- 
strictive agreements  among  competitors  may 
result  In  monopioly  pricing  even  in  industries 
which  would  otherwise  generate  competitive 
prices.  Other  forms  of  conduct  j  may  ad- 
versely affect  market  structure,  anp  thereby 
ultimate  Industry  performance.  (Predatory 
pricing  is  an  example.  Although  inithe  short 
run  such  conduct  may  give  consi|mers  low 
prices,  it  may  also  destroy  competitors  and 
result  in  higher  prices  In  the  long! run. 

Various  antitrust  laws  are  directed  at  the 
first  two  of  the  market  structurei-conduct- 
performance  trilogy.  Section  1  of  [the  Sher- 
man Act  prohibits  certain  forms  of  anti- 
competitive conduct,  particularly  restraints 
of  trade  such  as  conspiracies  to  ax  prices. 
Similarly.  Section  2  of  the  Claytori  Act  (the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act)  prohibits  anticom- 
petitive price  discrimination.  On  the  other 
band,  Section  2  of  the  Sherman  A(t  may  be 
used  to  bring  about  structural  changes  by 
breaking  up  monopolies.  Section!  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  may  prevent  the  emargence  of 
anticompetitive  market  structure!  by  pre- 
venting certain  kinds  of  mergers.     [ 

The  important  point  to  grasp  is  fhat  anti- 
trust policy  does  not  Involve  exhaiastlve  in- 
vestigation or  analysis  of  all  the  factors  which 
conceivably  may  have  a  bearing  on  Industrial 
performance,  nor  does  It  Involve  direct  spec- 
ification of  desired  performance.  This  is 
both  the  great  strength  and  weakn|ess  of  the 
antitrust  approach.  Its  strength  derives 
from  the  fact  that  a  maximum  qffect  may 
flow  from  a  minimum  of  government  inter- 
vention. It  Is  not  necessary  to  assemble  and 
maintain  a  vast  bureaucracy  which  exercises 
continued  intervention  In  and  si|rveillance 
of  the  pJIalrs  of  business.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Is  required  when  public  policy 
has  as  its  oojectlve  the  identification  and 
infplementatlon  of  what  constlti^es  desir- 
able performance.  To  do  this  Jol)  well  re- 
quires an  enormous  volume  of  regulatory 
reso\irce8.  For  example,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  whose  major  res(>onsl- 
blUtles  Involve  setting  of  rates  and  other 
performance  characteristics,  has  twice  as 
many  employees  as  the  combined  employees 
In  antitrust  enforcement  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice.' 
And  Importantly,  the  ICC  has  resjionslblUty 
for  Just  a  part  of  the  field  of  tran^rtatlon. 
Quite  clearly,  direct  specification  of  Industry 
performance  requires,  relative  to  the  anti- 
trust approach,  a  vast  amount  of  gdvemment 
resources  and  Intervention  into  tl^e  day-to- 
day affairs  of  biislness. 

But  while  the  great  virtue  of  the!  antitrust 
approach  is  that  It  requires  a  mialmum  of 

•It  should  be  noted  that  even  l>i  the  so- 
called  regiilated  Indxistrles  In  our  economy  we 
depend  heavily  upon  competition  to  protect 
the  consumer.  For  example,  most  liegulatlon 
In  banking  Is  concerned  with  ttrotectlng 
banks  from  "too  much"  competltiokt.  Entry 
is  Umlted  and  ceilings  are  place4  on  how 
much  banks  may  pay  for  borrow^  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  rely  on  competition  to 
proi,ect  those  borrowing  from  banks. 


regulatory  resources  and  Intervention  Into 
business  affairs,  this  Is  also  its  Achilles  heel. 
Because  there  are  no  precise  causal  linka  be- 
tween market  structure,  conduct  and  per- 
formance, rules  of  law  controlling  or  modify- 
ing market  structure  and  conduct  necessarily 
are  vulnerable  to  adverse  criticism.  Em- 
pirical evidence  concerning  the  precise  inter- 
relationships between  structure,  conduct  and 
performance  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Consequently,  nearly  every  rule  of  law  deal- 
ing with  important  problems  Is  open  to 
critical  comment  because  It  conflicts  with 
some  economist's  or  businessman's  concep- 
tion of  the  true  economic  wisdom  on  the 
matter.  Nor  is  this  criticism  a  novelty  of  the 
1960's.  In  every  decside  since  1890  some 
economists  and  others  have  urged  the  aban- 
donment or  substantial  modification  of  the 
antitrust  laws  on  grounds  of  obsolescence. 
While  antitrust  may  have  had  Its  place  in 
1890,  so  this  argrument  goes,  the  Inexorable 
advance  of  technology  has  rendered  archaic 
traditional  competitive  concepts.'  And  there 
may  well  be  some  substance  to  this  belief. 
But  merely  asserting  it  does  not  make  it  so. 
While  my  task  this  evening  Is  not  to  review 
empirical  findings  on  this  subject,  recent 
studies  give  little  support  to  the  Schum- 
peterian  and  Galbralthian  argiiments  that 
invention.  Innovation  and  economic  progress 
demand  vast  Industrial  complexes  with  con- 
siderable market  power.'    I  emphasize  this 


» Interestingly,  seldom  have  promlent  econ- 
omists been  more  critical  of  antitrust  than 
in  the  decades  immediately  following  1890. 
Many  were  convinced  that  the  increased  con- 
centration caused  by  the  great  merger  move- 
ment around  1900  was  the  result  of  economic 
Imperatives.  George  Stlgler  summed  up  the 
situation  aptly  when  he  observed: 

"It  is  sobering  to  reflect  on  the  attitudes 
of  professional  economists  of  the  period  to- 
ward the  merger  movement.  Economists  as 
wise  as  Taussig,  as  incisive  as  Fisher,  as  fond 
of  competition  as  Clark  and  Fetter,  insisted 
upon  discussing  the  movement  largely  or  ex- 
clusively In  terms  of  Industrial  evolution  and 
the  economies  of  scale.  They  found  no  diffi- 
culty In  treating  the  unregrulated  corp>oratlon 
as  a  natiu"al  phenomenon,  nor  were  they 
bothered  that  the  economies  of  scale  should 
spring  forth  suddenly  and  simultaneously  In 
an  enormous  variety  of  Industries — and  yet 
pass  over  the  minor  firms  that  characteris- 
tically persisted  and  indeed  flourished  in 
these  industries.  Ida  Tarbell  and  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd  did  more  than  the  American 
Economic  Association  to  foster  the  poUcy  of 
competition."  "Monoi>oly  and  Oligopoly  by 
Merger,"  American  Economic  Review,  May 
1950,  pp.  30-31. 

The  conventional  economic  wisdom  of  the 
early  20th  century  persuaded  many  wise  men 
of  other  disciplines  to  believe  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  based  on  bad  economics.  In  a 
moment  of  candor,  and  In  confidence.  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  observed,  "The  Sher- 
man Act  Is  a  humbug  based  on  economic 
Ignorance  and  Incompetence."  Holmes-Pol- 
lack Letters,  Harvard  University  Press,  1941, 
Vol.  1,  p.  163. 

It  was  only  after  antitrust  policy  had 
proven  effective  In  several  Important  cases 
that  Its  harshest  critics  became  tolerant  of 
It.  This  was  true  of  J.  M.  Clark  whose  ap- 
proach was  entirely  pragmatic.  As  Baldwin 
observed,  "Thus,  he  was  opposed  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  until  they  proved  effective  and 
then  he  supp>orted  them  on  the  grounds  that 
they  worked."  William  Lee  Baldwin,  Anti- 
trust and  the  Changing  Corporation,  1961, 
p.  66. 

*  Much  of  the  recent  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject was  summarized  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate, 
89th  Cong.,  Economic  Concentration,  Part  3, 
Concentration,  Invention  and  Innovation, 
1965,  and  Part  4,  Concentration  and  Effi- 
ciency. 1966. 


point  because  It  strongly  suggests  that  the 
empirical  basis  for  the  antitrust  approach 
to  busmess  "regulation"  is  at  least  as  strong 
today  as  ever. 

This  approach  has  never  attacked  the 
growth  of  Industrial  bigness  as  such,  its 
basic  orientation  has  been  to  place  restraints 
on  certain  competitive  practices  which  tend 
to  frustrate  the  "market  test"  of  success. 
The  merger  law  is  an  example  of  this.  When 
a  company  secures  a  strong  market  position 
by  internal  growth,  there  is  strong  presump- 
tion that — unless  it  has  used  predatory  tac- 
tics and  the  like — it  has  bested  its  rivals  in  a 
fair  fight,  and  Is  entitled  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  victory.  But  when  It  does  so  by  merger, 
no  similar  presumption  Is  warranted. 

Admittedly,  because  the  antitrust  approach 
deals  largely  with  predicting  the  effects  of 
structural  and  behavior  changes.  It  Involves 
judgments  based  on  probabilities.  This,  of 
course,  is  what  opens  up  the  whole  subject  to 
vigorous  and  perennial  debate. 

But  before  critics  think  too  harshly  of  the 
antitrust  approach,  I  urge  them  to  weigh 
It  against  its  alternatives.  Obviously,  com- 
plete abandonment  of  business  regulation  Is 
not  a  realistic  or  desirable  alternative.  Eco- 
nomic history  speaks  eloquently  that  there 
are  no  built  in  "natural"  economic  laws 
which  make  the  competitive  process  seU- 
perpetuating.  No,  the  only  alternative — in 
modern  America — to  the  antitrust  approach 
Is  more  direct  regulation  of  business  affairs. 
Involving  direct  specification  of  industrial 
performance  in  various  Important  respects. 
Although  this  has  been  the  American  answer 
to  the  monopoly  problem  In  Industries  of 
natural  monopolies,  our  experience  demon- 
strates the  great  economic  and  political  dlf- 
ficvUtles  Involved  in  doing  a  satisfactory  Job 
of  direct  regulation  even  In  Industries  with 
quite  simple  technological  and  marketing 
problems. 

Moreover,  American  experience  over  the 
past  76  years  demonstrates  that  the  antitrust 
route  of  regulation  works  tolerably  well. 
There  admittedly  are  some  intractable  posi- 
tions of  market  power  which  cannot  be  dis- 
sipated by  antitrust  policy  alone,  and  other 
Important  Industries  are  so  pworly  structured 
as  to  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
Industrial  performance.  But,  importantly, 
such  Industries  are  the  exceptions  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  great  bulk  of  American 
industries — outside  those  under  direct  reg- 
ulation— are  effectively  competitive.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  persistent  tendency  toward 
increased  market  concentration  In  the  post- 
war years,  thanks  largely  to  rigorous  anti- 
merger enforcement. 

I  am  repeatedly  amazed  by  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  antitrust  approach,  even 
among  some  academicians.  Often  the  en- 
tire appreciation  of  the  basic  character  of 
the  antitrust  approach  illustrates  the  absurd- 
ity of  this  criticism.  Why  is  it  then  that 
even  some  seemingly  sophisticated  observ- 
ers of  day-to-day  antitrust  enforcement  often 
view  it  as  a  direct  assault  on  big  business  or, 
worse  still,  on  the  free  enterprise  system 
itself?  I  think  much  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  basically  adversary  nature  of  antitrust 
enforcement,  and  the  fact  that  enforcement 
is  primarily  of  a  negative  nature — it  tells 
businessmen  what  they  cannot  do.  And,  of 
course,  the  antitrust  agencies  do  not  give 
out  a  "best-competltor-of-the-year"  award. 
On  the  contrary,  every  antitrust  complaint 
alleges  that  the  business  or  individuals  in- 
volved have  committed  a  wrong  against 
society  in  that  they  have  violated  an  anti- 
trust statute.  In  a  word,  they  are  charged 
with  being  law  violators.  Understandably 
those  involved  do  not  appreciate  the  pub- 
licity associated  with  such  charges,  nor  do 
they  relish  the  Idea  that  a  force  external  to 
the  market — the  antitrust  authority — 
threatens  to  place  constraints  on  their  con- 
duct. Consequently  they  do  not  respond 
passively  to  such  charges.     Moreover,  addl- 
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tional  hostility  may  be  observed  as  the  Issues 
involved  In  a  complaint  are  tested  by  a 
Judicial  process  wherein  the  government  and 
business  are  pitted  as  adversaries.  Again,  the 
untutored  observer  may  view  such  adversary 
proceedings  are  proof  positive  that  antitrust 
represents  a  fundamental  attack  on  estab- 
lished business  institutions,  or  as  a  basic 
conflict  between  government  and  business. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  precisely  false.  It 
mistakes  Independence  and  arms-length 
dealing  between  antitrust  authorities  and 
business  as  evidence  of  open  hostility  and 
disagreement  concerning  the  basic  goals  of 
our  society.  Again,  those  critical  of  anti- 
trust must  evaluate  It  In  terms  of  the  alterna- 
tives. Would  they  really  prefer  business  and 
government  to  become  partners  in  the  rule 
making  and  enforcement  process?  I  suspect 
tnat  some  persons  yearning  for  a  "govern- 
ment-business partnership"  in  the  antitrust 
area  are  using  the  term  as  a  euphemism  for 
either  government  control  of  business  or 
business  control  of  government. 

(Of  course  some  who  use  the  term  have 
no  well  thought  out  notion  of  what  they 
mean  by  It.  while  others  employ  it  as  a 
public  relations  ginunick  In  the  hope  that 
fervent  and  repeated  cries  for  such  a  partner- 
ship will  themselves  create  an  environment 
conducive  to  amity  in  government-business 
relations.)  But  to  resort  to  a  sports  analogy, 
who  would  propose  that  the  players  Join  with 
the  umpires  In  a  "player-umpire  partner- 
ship"? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  antitrust  agencies  cannot  do  much 
to  minimize  needless  misunderstanding,  hos- 
tility and  uncertainty  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  example,  in  the  past  few  years 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  adopted 
a  series  of  programs  designed  to  provide 
greater  guidance  to  business  in  some  of  the 
gray  areas  of  antitrust  and  has  Instituted 
Industry-wide  enforcement  programs  aimed 
at  eliminating,  where  possible,  the  discrimi- 
natory features  of  the  case-by-case  approach. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  eliminate  all  business  uncertainty. 
Nor  is  in  bvisiness'  interest  to  do  so.  Cer- 
tainty, too,  has  its  price.  The  businessman 
may  well  recall  the  aphorism,  "better  no  rules 
than  cruel  rules."  Ultimately,  individual 
businesses  or  groups  of  businesses  will  dis- 
agree with  an  antitrust  agency's  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  Then  the  adversary  ap- 
proach must  be  resorted  to  in  charting  new 
rules  of  law  and  in  enforcing  established 
ones. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  you  observe  the 
process  at  work  you  will  better  appreciate  its 
purpose  and  character.  Do  not  mistake 
those  who  insist  on  taking  an  Impersonal, 
arms  length  approach  in  matters  of  business 
regulation  as  being  hostile  to  our  competitive 
system,  nor  as  being  Indifferent  or  insensi- 
tive to  the  problems  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  is  exactly  this  Independence  and 
Impersonality  which  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
antitrust  approach  and  which  makes  It  work 
In  the  public  Interest.  For  the  counterpart 
to  the  "Independence"  of  the  antitrust  official 
Is  the  "Independence"  of  the  businessman. 
It  means  that  he  may  make  the  vast  majority 
of  his  market  decisions  independent  of  gov- 
ernment intervention. 

But  while  the  antitrust  authorities  and 
businessmen  are  not  partners,  neither  are 
they  mortal  enemies.  They  share  the  com- 
mon objective  of  preserving  a  competitive 
free  enterprise  system  with  a  minimum  of 
direct  government  Intervention  into  busi- 
ness affairs.  So  the  next  time  you  observe 
an  adversary  proceeding  In  an  antitrust  mat- 
ter, recall  Shakespeare's  admonition, 

"And  do  as  adversaries  do  In  the  law. 
Strive    mightily,    but    eat    and    drink    as 
friends." 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,    it    was    revolting    to    learn 
through    news    reports     of     the    dis- 
giaceful  incident  at  Palo   Alto,   Calif., 
when  a  large  segment  of  undisciplined 
students   attempted   to   mob   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  while 
he  was  there  on  February  21  to  address 
Stanford  University  students.    To  re- 
fresh the  public  recollection  of  this  in- 
cident, I  am  providing  an  article  from 
the  February  21  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Post,  reporting  the  disgrace- 
ful episode  and  a  February  22  editorial 
from  the  same  newspaper  pointing  out 
that,  though  citizens  of  this  country  dif- 
fer   about    governmental    policies,    and 
have  a  right  to  express  these  differences, 
they  do  not  have  a  right  to  send  rough- 
necks,   rowdies,    and    erstwhile    storm- 
troopers  into  assembly  areas  to  intimi- 
date those  with  whcwn  they  do  not  agree. 
Also,  I  feel  that  I  should,  in  all  fair- 
ness, point  out  that  subsequent  to  this 
episode.  President  J.  Wallace  Sterling 
reportedly    tendered    apologies    to    the 
Vice  President  for  "any  inconvenience 
or  embarrassment  which  it  might  have 
caused  him."    I  note  this  action,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  well  to  bring  to  public 
attention    that    responsible    leadership 
does    indeed    exist    on    the    Stanford 
campus. 

As  to  the  Vice  President's  own  views 
on  the  Sanford  University  episode,  and 
the  basic  principle  of  student  right  to 
dissent,  I  am  providing  a  report  of  an 
interview  by  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  pubUshed  in  the  February  27 
issue  of  that  newspaper.  The  high  cali- 
ber of  the  man  who  is  our  Nation's  sec- 
ond Chief  Executive  is  clearly  revealed 
therein. 

Nonetheless,  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  mindlessness  of  so-called 
students  who  participate  in  such  dem- 
onstrations. I  believe  that  their  failure 
to  capitalize  on  special  opportunities  to 
learn,  such  as  that  uniquely  provided  by 
listening  to  the  views  stated  by  our  Na- 
tion's Vice  President,  leaves  them  di- 
minished in  mental  stature  and  the  los- 
ers of  singular  educational  advantages. 
Should  any  of  those  participants  hap- 
pen, on  mature  reflection,  to  decide  to 
forgo  violent  resistance  to  knowledge 
and  wish  for  another  opportunity  to 
profit  by  exposure  to  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's broad  range  of  knowledge  and 
singular  experience,  I  recommend  their 
reading  of  the  August  1966  article  from 
Diplomat  magazine,  entitled  "Vietnam, 
the  Case  for  the  Administration,"  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  I  am 
providing  a  copy  for  such  purpose  at  this 
time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  news  Items  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  itemis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1967] 

Shame!  Shame!  Shame! 

The  students  of  Stanford  University  who 

tried  to  mob  Vice  President  Humphrey  were 

right  to  cry  "Shame!  Shame!  Shame!"    They 


have  uttered  the  precise  reproach  that  their 
conduct  deserves.  And  it  is  a  reproach  that 
is  deserved  by  everyone  who  resorts  to  physi- 
cal violence  in  a  democratic  society,  where 
other  means  of  dissent  exist. 

Those  who  are  governed  by  a  domestic  or 
foreign  tyranny  sometimes  have  no  other 
means  of  making  known  their  resentment 
at  governmental  policy.  Those  who  enjoy 
every  right  of  freedom  that  our  society  can 
confer  must  be  required  to  confine  their 
methods  of  protest  to  those  that  are  orderly 
and  parliamentary. 

The  Stanford  students  deserve  reproach 
because  they  were  threatening  the  second- 
ranking  constitutional  officer  of  this  Repub- 
lic, and  that  is  indefensible  enough.  But 
they  deserve  it,  in  addition,  because  their 
disorderly  behavior  Is  the  typical  anti-intel- 
lectual response  to  orderly  discussion.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  violent  intervention  in  dis- 
ciplined debate  that  the  world  grew  accus- 
tomed to  in  Germany  during  the  rise  of 
Nazism.  The  first  resort  of  a  sterile  antl- 
intellectual  fringe  in  a  country  is  to  rowdy- 
ism. No  group  in  this  country  ought  put  a 
higher  value  on  the  right  to  orderly  dissent 
than  those  who  have  a  minority  antigovern- 
mental  view  to  express.  And  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  diminish  or  impair  that  right  than 
the  empty-headed,  irresponsible.  Irrational 
disorder  of  such  demonstrations. 

Citizens  of  this  country  differ  about  many 
goveriunental  policies.  And  they  have  a  right 
to  express  that  difference.  They  have  a  right, 
moreover,  to  try  to  organize  other  citizens 
BO  that  they  may  attempt  to  make  their 
minority  view  the  majority  view.  They  do 
not  have  the  right  to  send  their  roughnecks, 
rowdies  and  storm  troopers  Into  the  streets 
or  meeting  places  to  intimidate  those  with 
whom  they  do  not  agree. 

If  universities  and  colleges  cannot  assure 
officials  of  the  Government  or  other  citizens 
of  safe  conduct  on  their  campuses,  the  or- 
derly debate  of  public  Issues  wUl  have  to  take 
place  on  other  forums  and  prudent  public 
men  will  have  to  decline  appearance  in  an 
environment  where  orderly  discussion  is  not 
possible.  

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1967] 

SiTRGiNO  Antiwab  Mob  FAn.a  To  Reach 
Humphrey 

Palo  Alto,  Calu-.,  Feb.  20.— Anti-Viet- 
nam war  demonstrators  attempted  to  mob 
Vice  President  Humphrey  today  at  Stanford 
University  but  were  halted  by  a  cordon  of 
Secret  Service  agents  and  sheriff's  deputies. 

Some  of  the  demonstrators  called  the  Vice 
President  a  "war  criminal." 

Screaming  "Shame.  Shame."  some  300  dem- 
onstrators rushed  at  Humphrey  as  he  went 
to  his  limousine  after  participating  in  a  stu- 
dent forum  at  the  university  auditorium. 

None  of  the  demonstrators  managed  to  get 
to  Humphrey.    Several  grappled  with  officers. 

When  Humphrey  reached  his  car.  the  mob 
of  young  men  and  women  surged  to  the  ve- 
hicle. They  banged  on  the  windows  and 
doors  with  their  fists. 

Some  shouted,  "Bum,  baby,  bum." 

Agents  ran  ahead  of  the  vehicle,  shoving 
demonstrators  out  of  the  way.  At  least  one 
person  sxiffered  minor  injuries  when  he  at- 
tempted to  block  the  car  and  was  pushed 
to  the  ground  by  an  officer. 

Humphrey,  visibly  shaken  at  first.  smUed 
as  the  car  moved  past  the  demonstrators  en- 
route  to  San  Francisco. 

The  wild  scene  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
reception  the  Vice  President  received  from 
1700  students  who  jammed  the  auditorium 
for  the  forum.  He  was  heckled  only  once 
during  the  questlon-and-answer  session  In- 
volving the  war.  But  about  100  students  and 
teachers  who  had  participated  in  an  all-night 
teach-m  staged  a  walkout. 
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(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  27, 
1967] 
HtTMPHRET  Weighs  Stttdent  I^ights 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr. 
Washington. — In   an   Interview 
correspondent     Vice-President 
Humphrey  said  that  the  studentj 
dissent  must  be  moderated  by  a 
sponslbillty  and  fair  play. 

Speaking  against  the  backgrounc 
cent  experience  with  an  unruly 
ford  Unlver.i'v,  Mr.  Humphrey 
must  be  a  wUUugness  to  listen  as 
opportunity  to  speak." 

OTHER    FREEDOMS    INVOLVEJ  I 

He  called  upon  the  "overwhelming 
Ity  of  students"  who,  he  says,  bell  (v 
play  to  "take  a  stand  If  elementary 
ards  of  decency  are  not  to  become 
as  a  matter  of  common  practice  " 

His  full  comment — his  detailed 
of   the  students'   right   to  dissent^ — follows 

"The  right  of  dissent  and  the 
test  are  fundamental  to  a  democratic 
Democratic  decision  requires  not 
tion  but  also  dialogue. 

"But  there  must  be  a  wlUingnesi 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  speak 
is  a  right  to  question,  there  is  also 
slblllty  to  hear  out  an  opponent, 
verslty  campus,  above  all.  should 
environment  of  respectful  and  peaceful 
change  of  ideas." 

Continuing: 

"Of  course,  the  university  must 
protect  not  only  academic  freedom 
other  freedom — including  the  freec  om 
tition,  to  seek  redress  of  grievances 
In  peaceful  assembly. 

"Indeed,  authority  in  any  institution 
the  moderating  influence  of  freed  am 
qulry  and  the  right  to  differ  wltt 
thorlty.     And  current  manifestatlqns 
sent  on  college  and  university 
generally  within  a  healthy  tradition 
demlc  life. 

CHALLENGE    EXPECTED 

"A  speaker  should  expect  to  be  cliallenged. 
He  may  encounter  organized  protes  t  and  dls 
sent,  and  the  university  authorities  have  an 
obligation    to   permit   orderly   anq   civilized 
actions." 

Mr.  Humphrey  paused  and  went  0n  : 

"My  experiences  on  college  camiiuses  con 
vince  me  that  most  students  are  aliirt.  with  a 
high  degree  of  sdttal  consciousness  and 
deeply  Interested  In  current  affairs.  They 
are  willing  to  listen,  as  well  as  to  debate. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

"But  when  dissent  is  degraded  t<i  the  level 
of  abusive  language  and  even  vidlent  acts, 
the  traditions  of  democracy  Itself  are  as- 
saulted. Roughhouse  tactics  do  a  disservice 
to  the  university,  to  scholarship,  t^nd  to  the 
Just  cause  of  dissent. 

"When  a  Secretary  of  Defense  ii  buffeted 
around  at  a  great  university  meeting  as 
thought  it  were  a  barroom  flght  when  a 
United  States  Ambassador  to  tte  United 
Nations  and  a  United  States  Seiator  are 
heckled  to  the  point  where  they  caa  scarcely 
be  heard,  when  an  Invited  guest  leeds  the 
protection  of  police  In  order  to  ent<  r  or  leave 
a  university  campus,  then  it  is  time  for  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  freedoms 
and  rights  to  take  a  hard  look  a^  what  is 
developing. 
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"MEETINCS   DISRUPTED 

"Thirty  years  ago,  the  Hitler  y(^uth 
breaking  up  meetings  in  Germany 
ciplined.    militant    Communist 
breaicing  up  meetings  in  Prance 
Poul  language,  sheer  noise,  and  physical 
lence  were  not  then,  and  are  not 
tactics  of  democracy.     They  have 
in  academic  life. 

"What  to  do  about  it?  I  beltevejthat  it  is 
principally  up  to  the  students  who  1  »elleve  In 
fair  play,  to  those  who  believe  ln|  peaceful 


were 

and  dis- 

were 

nnd  Italy. 

vlo- 

now,  the 
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assembly,  as  well  as  in  vigorous  debate.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  want  no 
part  of  the  outrages  of  a  small  minority. 

"But  that  majority  must  take  a  stand  if 
elementary  standards  of  decency  are  not  to 
become  rejected  as  a  matter  of  common  prac- 
tice. University  authorities,  as  well,  must 
realize  that  the  very  structure  of  free  uni- 
versity life  Is  being  threatened  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  militant  and  aggressive  handful." 

Vietnam  :  The  Case  fob  the  Administration 
( By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

In  helping  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
help  themselves,  the  United  States  Is  aiding 
a  developing  country,  as  it  has  many  others 
in  the  past  two  decades.  Yet  I  think  some 
Americans — and  particularly  critics  of  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam— tend  to  forget  this.  Actu- 
ally, South  Vietnam  shares  most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  other  emerging  countries,  and  has  an 
equal  claim  on  our  understanding  and  toler- 
ance. 

When  It  achieved  Independence  only  twelve 
years  ago.  South  Vietnam  was  a  poor  country, 
entirely  dependent  upon  agriculture. 

It  lacked  any  practical  experience  in  de- 
mocracy. 

It  was  sadly  deficient  in  educated  and 
skilled  people,  and  particularly  in  trained 
and  competent  civil  servants. 

In  other  words,  Us  heritage  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  other  emergent  nations — a  lit- 
tle better  in  some  respects,  worse  in  others. 
For  example,  there  were  more  French  civil 
servants  in  Indo-China  than  there  were 
BrHifh  civil  servants  in  the  entire  Indian 
subcontinent,  and  their  departure  therefore 
left  an  enormous  gap. 

South  Vietnam  Is  not  unique,  either,  In 
the  existence  of  Internal  religious  and  re- 
gional rivalries  and  frictions.  Many  of  the 
new  nations  have  had  to  struggle  with  divi- 
sions of  this  kind  as  they  sought  to  achieve 
and  maintain  national  unity.  In  a  few  cases, 
tragically,  they  have  re.-,ulted  In  lai^e-scale 
bloodshed. 

Since  Its  Independence,  South  Vietnam  has 
had  a  variety  of  governments — civilian  and 
military,  strong  and  weak.  Here,  again,  it 
has  .shared  the  experience  of  all  but  a  for- 
tunate ir.lnorlty  of  the  emerging  nations. 

Others  among  the  new  nations,  likewise, 
have  experienced  Communist  insurgencies  or 
unprovoked  aggression  from  neighboring 
Communist  countries.  In  postwar  Asia, 
there  have  been  Communist  Insurrections  In 
Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia;  tkere 
is  a  long-continuing  InBUTectlon  In  Burma 
rr.d  an  Incipient  one  in  Thailand.  South 
Korea  In  1960  and  India  In  1962  experienced 
direct  Communist  aggression. 

.South  Vietnam  has  been  uniquely  unfor- 
tunate In  suffering  both  an  externally-In- 
spired Communist  insurrection  and  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  outside.  And. 
while  Communists  played  a  greater  or  lesser 
role  In  a  number  of  Independence  move- 
ments, only  in  Vietnam  did  they  succeed  in 
iriirping  Its  leadership.  This  is  tlie  main 
reason  why  the  Communists  gained  a  greater 
momentum  In  Vietnam  than  elsewhere.  This 
put  non-Communist  nationalists — those  who 
sought  Independence  with  individual  free- 
dom, rather  than  without  it — at  a  serious 
initial  disadvantage,  which  they  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  overcoming. 

South  Vietnam  does,  however,  have  some 
real  assets  not  shared  by  all  developing  na- 
tions. In  the  first  rank  I  would  put  its  peo- 
ple— vital,  energetic.  Industrious  and  eager 
to  acquire  new  skills.  On  the  plus  side,  also, 
I  would  put  their  high  degree  of  articulate- 
ness  and  political  consclousaess.  Although 
It  sometimes  takes  forms  which  we  find  dis- 
turbing, it  seems  to  me  much  preferable  to 
the  enforced  conformity  which  reigns  In 
Hanoi  or  the  public  apathy  which  prevails 
in  .some  other  new  nations. 

Moreover,  South  Vietnam  is  well  endowed 
with  natural  resources.     It  can  easily  feed 


Its  own  people,  and  In  times  of  peace  has 
been  a  major  exporter  of  rice. 

On  balance,  therefore.  South  Vietnam 
seems  to  merit  our  help  and  support  as  much 
as  most  dteveloplng  nations,  and  perhaps 
more  than  some.  This  has  been  the  view  oi 
our  government  and  of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. However,  a  minority  takes  the  oppo- 
site view.  They  are  exercising  the  right  to 
dissent — a  basic  freedom  which  all  Americans 
\iphold.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  should 
give  sober  and  serious  consideration  to  the 
other  side  of  the  case. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  two  major  schools  of 
dissenters — those  who  charge  that  American 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  Is  actually  Immoral, 
and  those  who  simply  regard  it  as  misguided. 

Those  who  attack  the  American  effort  as 
immoral  base  their  case  primarily  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  represents  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  people — Just  as  its 
namesake  In  Algeria  did.  Therefore,  they 
claim,  we  are  waging  what  Is  essentially  a 
colonial  war. 

They  seem  to  assume  that,  because  the 
Front  has  mounted  a  major  and  sustained 
guerrilla  campaign.  It  must  enjoy  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  people.  History 
does  not  bear  this  out.  Such  a  campaign 
does  indeed  require  some  support,  but  it 
«,does  not  require  anything  like  majority  sup- 
port. Both  in  Greece  and  in  Malaya  the 
Communists  came  very  near  to  winning  the 
Insurrections  they  had  launched — yet  in  each 
case  subsequent  elections  proved  them  to 
have  been  very  much  In  the  minority,     f 

There  Is  a  tendency,  also,  to  Identify  the 
National  Liberation  Front  with  the  Viet 
Minh,  the  earlier  coalition  headed  by  Ho 
Chl-minh,  which  waged  the  succe.ssful 
struggle  against  the  French.  Many  non- 
Communist,  nationalists  worked  and  fought 
in  the  Viet  Minh.  Some,  Indeed,  are  now 
officials  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
or  officers  In  Its  armed  forces. 

Ho  Chl-mlnh  has  shown  great  skill  In  deal- 
ing with  non-Communist  nationalists,  using 
a  carrot-and-stick  technique.  To  make  It 
easy  and  attractive  for  them  to  work  with 
him,  he  even  went  through  the  motions  of 
dissolving  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party 
and  keeping  it  nominally — although  not 
actually — out  of  existence  for  some  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  dealt  ruthlessly  with 
nationalists  who  were  unwilling  to  go  along 
with  him. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  however.  Ho 
Chl-minh  has  become  more  and  more  clearly 
Identified  as  a  Communist  rather  than  a  na- 
tionalist leader.  He  has,  therefore,  lost 
most  of  the  non-Communist  supporters  he 
once  had.  and  has  failed  to  attract  new  ones 
of  any  significance. 

By  comparison  with  the  Viet  Minh.  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is  only  an  imita- 
tion of  a  genuine  nationalist  coalition.  Its 
Chairman,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  is  a  lawyer  and 
veteran  fellow-traveler  with  little  profes- 
sional or  political  standing.  Like  the  other 
non-Communists  who  occupy  figurehead 
posts  in  the  Front,  he  Is  not  widely  known 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  even  by  the  rank-and- 
file  fighters  of  the  Viet  Cong  itself. 

Hardly  anyone  in  South  Vietnam,  In  fact, 
accepts  the  claim  of  the  PYont  to  speak  for 
anyone  but  the  Communists.  Not  a  single 
recognized  leader  in  the  country — political, 
religious,  students  or  trade  union — has  cho- 
sen to  Identify  himself  with  the  PYont,  and 
this  Includes  many  who  oppose  the  present 
government  or  were  persecuted  and  Impris- 
oned by  President  Diem. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  non- 
Communists  In  the  ranks  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many — most- 
ly peasants,  some  of  whom  have  probably 
never  heard  of  communism.  Some  are  vol- 
unteers; some.  Increasingly  in  the  past  year 
or  so,  are  conscripts.  Some  took  up  arms 
against   the   oppressive   regime   of   the  late 
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President  Diem — a  popular  cause,  which  the 
Communists  shrewdly  exploited  to  the  ut- 
most. Some  Joined  to  fight  the  landlords  of 
oppressive  government  officials;  others  be- 
cause their  friends  or  relatives  were  already 
in  the  Viet  Cong. 

There  Is  no  convincing  proof,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  peasants  support  the 
Viet  Cong.  Indeed,  there  is  persuasive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Nearly  a  million  peas- 
ants have  fled  the  regions  controlled  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  taken  refuge  in  government- 
controlled  areas.  Some  have  left  because  of 
the  Increasingly  oppressive  rule  of  the  Viet 
Cong;  others  simply  to  get  out  of  areas  of 
large-scale  fighting.  All,  however,  had  the 
choice  of  whether  to  come  out  or  withdraw 
deeper  into  Viet  Cong  territory — and  nearly 
all  chose  to  come  out. 

In  the  cities,  where  political  sophistica- 
tion is  higher,  the  Communists  are  weaker 
than  In  the  rural  areas.  They  have  enough 
supporters  to  carry  on  espionage  and  terror- 
ist activities,  but  nothing  like  mass  back- 
ing. Twice  last  year  (October  15  and  De- 
cember 19)  they  called  a  generr.l  strike.  In 
order  to  show  some  strength  In  the  cities. 
Both  calls  went  totally  unheeded.  During 
the  many  political  disturbances  this  year, 
they  have  failed — despite  strenuous  efforts — 
to  play  any  significant  role. 

Not  all  of  those  who  denounce  the  Ameri- 
can effort  as  Immoral  base  their  case  on 
the  alleged  nationalist  character  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Instead,  they  hold 
that  all  Intervention  Is  illegal,  and  therefore 
immoral.  To  this,  I  think,  the  great  nine- 
teenth-century liberal  philosopher,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  gave  a  definitive  answer  when 
he  wrote : 

"The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  be 
a  legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be 
accepted  by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as 
the  free  states.  Unless  they  do,  the  profes- 
sion of  It  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong  side  may  help 
the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help  the 
right," 

Had  Britain  and  the  United  States  not 
given  military  aid  to  the  Greek  government, 
Greece  would  be  behind  the  Iron  Cvurtaln 
today.  Had  Britain  not  committed  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  to  Malaya  over  a  period 
of  years,  a  small  but  determined  band  of 
Communists  would  have  seized  that  coun- 
try. Had  the  United  Nations  not  intervened 
to  help  defend  South  Korea,  that  country 
would  have  been  overrun  by  the  Communist 
armies  from  the  North, 

To  this  day,  the  Communist  powers  have 
not  consented  in  any  real  sense  to  be  bound 
by  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  What- 
ever else  they  may  disagree  about,  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communists  are  In  agreement 
on  one  Important  matter:  They  consider  It 
right  and  proper  to  support  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  (I.e.,  Communist  Insurrectlonfl) 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Other  Americans,  exercising  their  right  of 
dissent,  regard  our  effort  in  Vietnam  as  mis- 
guided rather  than  immoral. 

Some  of  these  critics  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  America  has  no  business  in  Asia,  or  at 
least  on  Its  mainland. 

This  view,  I  believe,  stems  from  a  mis- 
reading of  history.  We  are  all  in  some  de- 
gree both  its  heirs  and  Its  captive,  and  our 
involvement  in  Asia  Is  no  recent  aberration, 
but  rather  a  fact  deeply  rooted  In  history. 

We  are  and  have  been  a  Pacific  power  from 
the  days  of  New  England's  clipper  ships  In 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Our  traders 
and  entrepreneurs  were  soon  joined  by  our 
missionaries — not  simply  evangelists,  but 
doctors  and  nurses,  teachers,  engineers  and 
agricultvu-al  specialists.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  American  ships 
opened  up  Japan,  and  American  citizens  were 
leading  participants  In  what  became  the 
greatest  transfusion  of  people  and  technology 


ever    attempted    from    one    civilization    to 
another, 

America's  role  in  Asia  today  Is  a  direct 
product  of  the  century  that  preceded  World 
War  II  and  of  the  war  itself.  For,  with  the 
end  of  that  war,  the  responsibilities  of 
victory  Imposed  upon  us  a  stabilizing  role  In 
Japan  and  Korea.  With  the  Communist 
victory  in  China  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  American  power  was  the  only 
shield  available  to  fragile  and  newly  Inde- 
pendent nations  in  non-Communist  Asia. 

This  was  not  the  role  we  sought,  nor  the 
peace  for  which  we  yearned.  Nor  Is  it  the 
role  we  seek  to  perpetuate  today.  But  the 
peace  still  eludes  us,  for  there  are  those  In 
Asia  who  persist  In  pursuing  their  objectives 
by  aggression  and  subversion — and  there  are 
others  who  ask  our  help  in  meeting  this 
threat. 

There  are  other  critics  who  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  oppose  any  American  commitment 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  They  do  Insist, 
however,  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  the 
correct  place  for  us  to  take  our  stand. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  it  is  the 
aggressor  who  chooses  the  place  to  make  his 
challenge;  the  only  choice  left  to  others  is 
whether  to  respond  or  not. 

I  personally  am  convinced  that,  if  we  had 
not  made  our  stand  in  Vietnam,  we  would 
sooner  or  later  have  been  confronted  with 
the  same  situation  elsewhere.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  world  communism  functions  as 
a  monolith  any  longer;  it  does  not.  But 
example  can  be  contagiovis.  The  Commu- 
nists have.  In  a  niunber  of  countries  and 
over  a  period  of  years,  developed  highly 
nophlstlcated  and  effective  techniques  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  If  these  are  permitted  to 
succeed  In  one  place,  they  are  likely  to  be 
applied  in  another.  No  American,  I  am  sure, 
believes  that  the  future  of  a  people  sho\Ud  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  which  group  can 
mount  the  most  effective  guerrilla  campaign. 
Ratlier,  It  should  be  left  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  themselves,  freely  exercised. 
And  I  do  not  fear  the  outcome.  No  Com- 
munist Party  has  yet  won  a  free  national 
election  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Some  who  question  oiir  Vietnamese  policy 
do  so  on  purely  practical  grounds.  Granted 
that  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  prefer  living  In  a  non-Commimist 
rather  than  a  Commvmlst  South  Vietnam, 
they  question  whether  this  can  be  assured 
without  a  prohibitive  commitment  of  man- 
power and  resources — indeed,  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  stress 
that  our  alms  are  strictly  limited  ones.  We 
do  not  seek  to  topple  the  Hanoi  regime  or 
provoke  war  with  Communist  China.  We 
seek  no  permanent  bases  In  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
re-unlflcatlon  of  Vietnam  to  be  freely  de- 
cided  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

What  we  seek  to  assure  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  Is,  In  fact,  the  right  of  self- 
determination  . 

We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  resources 
for  the  economic  development  of  Southeast 
Asia,  rather  than  In  war.  In  his  historic 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
year,  the  President  declared  that  our  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  could  be  tested  by  Asians 
ready  to  Initiate  cooperative  ventures  In 
peaceful  development,  and  pledge  one  billion 
dollars  to  their  support. 

In  that  speech,  too,  the  President  envis- 
aged participation  by  North  Vietnam  in  con- 
structive economic  undertakings  once  the 
shooting  had  stopped.  And  again  In  Febru- 
ary, he  appealed  to  the  "men  of  the  north" 
to  cease  their  aggression  and  join  In  ful- 
filling the  unsatisfied  wants  of  the  people 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

For  oiir  part,  we  are  eager  to  move  the 
Issue  from  the  battlefield  to  the  peace  table. 
We   would   welcome   unconditional    discus- 


sions. We  believe  that  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1962  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  the 
President  has  said  that  "the  Viet  Cong  would 
not  have  difficulty  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  represented." 

We  have  sought  the  opening  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations through  the  United  Nations  and 
In  the  principal  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist capitals  of  the  world.  Twice  we 
have  suspended  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  an  effort  to  open  the  way  to  peace 
talks.  We  are  still  prepared  to  go  anywhere 
uiader  any  auspices  and  to  talk  to  anyone 
In  the  effort  to  achieve  peace. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  response.  It 
may  be  that  our  adversaries,  skeptical  of  the 
staying  power  of  democracies  such  £i8  ours, 
believe  that  they  can  outlast  us.  If  so,  they 
will  be  disappointed. 

It  is  not  by  our  choice  that  the  war  con- 
tinues, and  that  precious  human  lives,  both 
combatant  and  non-combatant,  are  needless- 
ly sacrificed.  In  the  words  of  President  Tru- 
man, "the  only  kind  of  war  we  seek  is  the 
good  old  fight  against  man's  ancient  ene- 
mies .  .  .  poverty,  disease,  hunger,  and  illit- 
eracy." 

Even  while  the  shooting  war  has  been  go- 
ing on,  we  have  been  waging  that  other  war 
with  vigor  and  dedication.  Our  civilian  offi- 
cials, and  our  soldiers  too,  have  been  hard 
at  work  everywhere  in  Vietnam.  They  have 
been  helping  the  people  build  a  better  fu- 
ture, helping  them  help  themselves. 

The  achievements  have  been  very  substan- 
Ual.  Since  1954 — that  Is,  since  South  Viet- 
nam attained  its  independence — the  number 
of  students  in  elementary  schools  has  nearly 
tripled.  The  number  of  classrooms  and  the 
number  of  te-ichers  have  Increased  at  almost 
the  same  rate. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  hardly  any  textbooks 
were  used  in  the  elementary  schools;  teach- 
ing was  mostly  by  rote.  Now  fourteen  mil- 
lion textbooks  are  being  printed,  and  seven 
million  have  already  been  distributed. 

The  growth  In  secondary  education  has 
been  even  more  dramatic.  There  are  nearly 
seven  times  as  many  secondary  students  as 
In  1954,  and  nearly  six  times  as  many 
teachers. 

In  1954,  there  was  not  a  single  university 
In  South  Vietnam.  Now  there  are  four,  with 
over  25,000  students. 

In  agriculture,  too,  the  achievements  are 
Impressive.  Since  1954  South  Vietnam  has 
doubled  its  production  of  rice — Its  basic  crop. 
In  the  same  period,  the  production  of  pigs 
has  gone  up  more  than  75  percent,  and  of 
sugar  more  than  100  percent.  Corn  produc- 
tion has  gone  up  from  25,000  tons  In  1962  to 
a  current  rate  of  about  100,000  tons.  Many 
new  crops  have  been  Introduced,  as  well  as 
Improved  strains  of  traditional  crops. 

The  prime  credit  for  this  achievement 
belongs  to  the  hard  work  and,  above  all,  the 
initiative  and  adaptability  of  the  Vietnamese 
peasants.  One  of  the  many  hopeful  things 
about  Vietnam  Is  that  they  are  willing  and 
eager  to  adopt  Improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  to  plant  new  crops.  But  our 
help — In  fertilizer,  seed  and  breeding  stock 
as  well  as  advice — has  played  an  essential 
part. 

Before  Independence,  South  Vietnam  had 
virtually  no  industries.  Now  Its  Infant  In- 
dustries are  thriving.  Between  fiscal  year 
1965  and  fiscal  year  1966,  Imports  of  capital 
equipment  to  expand  existing  plants  and  to 
equip  new  ones  nearly  tripled — from  seven 
million  dollars  to  almost  twenty  million. 
And  the  people  have  shown  Impressive  me- 
chanical aptitude.  Air  Vietnam  Is  serviced 
entirely  by  Vietnamese  mechanics,  and  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  single  accident  due  to 
mechanical  failure. 

Even  In  the  public  services,  there  has  been 
significant  progress.  The  country  is  still 
woefully  short  of  administrators  of  the  high- 
est   caliber.    But    there    are    thousands    of 
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trained  and  competent  civil  servants  In  the 
lower  and  middle  grades,  and  thiy  will  grow 
In  ability  with  experience. 

These  facts  and  flgtires  add  ]  up  to  the 
beginning  of  a  social  and  econoinlc  revolu- 
tion In  Vietnam— a  revolution  wtlch  will  go 
forward,  and  which  h£i8  our  wholehearted 
and  enthusiastic  support.  The  beople  have 
already  begun  to  reap  some  of  Itslfrults,  even 
In  the  face  of  Viet  Cong  sabotage  and 
terrorism. 

I   believe  we  must  brace   ourselves   for   a 
struggle  which  may  go  on  for  a 
I   believe   It   Is   Important  that 
indulge  either  In  excessive  optlitlsm  or  ex- 
cessive pessimism. 

There  Is  light,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

South  Vietnam  has  the  people  and  the 
resources  to  be  one  of  the  proii)erous  and 
fortunate  nations  of  Asia. 

If  conditions  of  peace  and  seciirlty  can  be 
achieved — and  I  believe  that  thisy  can — the 
way  will  finally  He  open  for  tlie  ordinary 
Vietnamese  peasant  to  choose  his  own  way 
of  life,  and  to  make  the  most  of  It. 


long  while, 
we   do  not 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA    : 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  spoke  at  some  length  earlier 
this  week  on  the  subject  of  crime.  On 
that  same  date,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  District  of|  Columbia 
crime  message.  , 

In  my  remarks,  I  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  action  to  lessen  tjhe  restric- 
tions placed  on  police  officers  |  by  certain 
recent  court  decisions.  Becajuse  of  my 
conviction  of  the  necessity  far  remedial 
action  in  this  area,  I  carefulh^  reviewed 
the  President's  speech  to  ascertain  what 
recommendations  he  might  haVe  provided 
in  this  regard.  I  regret  to  pay  that  I 
found  none.  1 

After  studying  the  District  trime  mes- 
sage, I  have  come  to  the  same  [conclusion 
as  that  expressed  In  the  March  1  edi- 
torial, "Our  Crime-Ridden  City,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star,  ot  Washing' 
ton,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recori 

There  being  no  objectiori  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E(?enlng  Star, 
Mar.  1,  1967) 
Our  CRiMB-RffiDEN 

Three  days  before  the  Presldebt's  District 
crime  message  went  to  Congreps  the  law- 
abiding  residents  of  this  commulilty  received 
the  latest  bit  of  bad  news.  Washington  crime 
In  January  Jumped  by  43  percent  over  the 
figure  for  January  a  year  ago.  Ttn  years  ago 
the  crime  index  was  205.4  percent  lower  than 
It  is  today.  I 

Against  this  dismaying  backpround,  Mr. 
Johnson  got  off  to  a  splendid  rhejtorlcal  start. 
"So  long  as  I  am  President,"  he  i said,  "I  will 
take  every  step  necessary  to  control  crime 
In  the  District  and  to  make  it  aj  community 
of  safe  streets  and  homes,  free]  from  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime."  | 

Unhappily,  the  presidential  jperformance 
fell  far  short  of  promise.  i 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  President  x^ould  not  be 
helpful  if  put  into  effect.  Conceivably,  they 
could  be  of  considerable  help.  But  of  them- 
selves they  will  never  control  crime  in  the 
District  or  make  this  a  safe  city,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  for  some  Incomprebet  slble  reason 


seems  unwilling  to  take  the  last  crucial  steps 
in  his  campaign  against  crime. 

In  October,  after  some  six  years  of  work. 
Congress  enacted  a  District  crime  bill  de- 
signed, within  presumed  constitutional  lim- 
its, to  ease  some  of  the  handicaps  which  the 
courts  have  clamped  on  the  police  In  the 
Investigation  of  crime  and  the  interrogation 
of  suspects.  Had  this  bill  become  law.  It 
certainly  would  have  helped.  But  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  because,  he  said, 
some  of  its  provisions  possibly  might  have 
been  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
course  this  might  have  happened.  But  why 
couldn't  he  have  left  that  question  to  the 
courts? 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  message  which 
asks  Congress  to  do  anything  about  the 
Mallory  rule  or  other  crippling  decisions. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  his  own  Dis- 
trict Crime  Commission  agreed  that  some 
legislation  Is  needed.  A  majority  of  his  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  said  that  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  law  on  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping is  "intolerable"  and  that  legislation 
is  also  needed  in  this  area.  But  not  a  word 
of  guidance  or  request  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent. And  the  White  House  has  made  it 
clear  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  message,  Mr.  John- 
son said  this:  "I  pledge  myself — and  I  virge 
Congress — to  take  every  step  which  is  neces- 
sary to  ultimate  success  in  our  drive  against 
crime." 

This  is  repetition  as  far  as  the  President 
is  concerned.  But  the  Invitation  to  Congress 
is  new. 

The  hope  for  this  crime-ridden  city  is  that 
the  legislators  will  take  the  invitation  at  face 
value,  enact  the  best  bill  they  can  draft  and 
send  it  to  the  White  House.  If  his  words 
mean  anything,  the  President  this  time  will 
sign  it — and  let  the  courts  decide  its  consti- 
tutionality. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SELECTION  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICES  WHO 
POSSESS  PREVIOUS  JUDICIAL  EX- 
PERIENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  David  Lawrence  has  had  a 
good  bit  to  say  concerning  the  caliber 
needed  in  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  his  column, 
"Selecting  High  Court  Justices."  pub- 
lished in  the  March  2  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  echo  his  statement  that  legal  experi- 
ence would  be  a  valuable  asset  and  that 
Judicial  experience  would  logically  ap- 
pear to  be  a  basic  requirement  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  a  person 
to  serve  as  a  Justice  in  the  highest  court 
of  this  Republic.  I  hope  that  as  nomina- 
tions are  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  future  they  will  reflect  a 
realization  of  the  values  to  be  gained 
from  appointment  of  persons  with  estab- 
lished backgroimds  In  legal  experience 
and  judicial  service. 

To  see  seated  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bench  an  array  of  representatives 
of  our  Nation's  finest  legal  talents  with 
previous  judicial  experience  would  be 
a  soul-satisfying  sight.  It  is  a  distinction 
which  our  Nation  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
March  2, 1967J 

Selecting  High  Court  Justices 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Johnson  is  expected  soon  to 
nominate  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  an  associate  Justice  to  replace 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  who  has  said  he  will  re- 
tire before  June.  But  there  may  be  other 
vacancies,  as  at  least  three  members  of  the 
court  are  already  eligible  to  retire  on  full 
pay — Chief  Justice  Warren,  Justice  Douglas 
and  Justice  Black. 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  faces  the  task  of  select- 
ing Justices  for  the  highest  court  in  the 
land?  Should  he  pick  the  most  competent 
Jurist  or  give  priority  to  someone  whose  ap- 
pointment  will  help  him  get  votes  from  cer- 
tain groups  of  voters  In  the  next  presidential 
election? 

The  talk  around  the  Capitol  today  is  that 
Johnson  has  been  urged  to  appoint  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  a  Negro  who  Is  at  present  so- 
licitor general  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  was  formerly  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Judge.  Marshall  is  highly  respected  and 
certainly  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  very 
principles  of  law  which  the  "liberal"  Justices 
have  been  championing. 

But  Is  Marshall  the  best  lawyer  or  Judge 
In  the  United  States  for  the  post?  Would 
his  appointment  be  regarded  as  a  selection 
based  on  merit  or  on  the  political  benefits 
that  accrue  among  a  large  number  of  voters 
who  would  regard  this  as  a  break  with  prece- 
dent? For,  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
public, the  highest  court  in  the  land  has 
happened  unfortunately  not  to  include  a 
Negro. 

Some  speculation  Is  heard,  too,  that  John- 
son may  do  the  unexpected  in  another  direc- 
tion by  choofiing  a  woman  to  be  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  Judges  of  the  female  sex,  and  lots  c{ 
people  probably  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
many  decades  of  this  form  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination also  ended. 

There  are  hints  also  that  among  Johnson's 
Texas  friends  are  some  lawyers  and  Judges 
on  one  of  whom  he  may  wish  to  bestow  the 
honor  of  a  supreme  covu-t  appointment. 
Sometimes  Presidents,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs, have  replaced  outgoing  Justices  wltb 
someone  else  from  the  same  state,  and  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  to  see  a  Texan  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Justice  Tom  Clark,  It 
may  be  on  the  other  hand,  that  Johnson  will 
consider  that,  having  appointed  Justice 
Clark's  son  to  be  attorney  general,  this 
should  take  care  of  the  Texas  vote  without 
the  necessity  of  adding  a  Texan  to  the  high 
court. 

Certainly  there  are  many  lawyers  who  feel 
that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
have  had  some  experience  on  the  bench  be- 
fore they  were  appointed  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  land.  But  Presidents  from  both  po- 
litical parties  have  ignored  this  concept  and 
have  too  often  appointed  close  friends  or 
someone  who  had  performed  creditably  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
Out  of  the  present  nine  Justices  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  only  three  ever  had  been  on  any 
federal  or  state  court  before  coming  to  the 
high  court.  These  are  Justices  Harlan, 
Brennan  and  Stewart. 

Johnson  could  establish  a  precedent  by 
asking  the  American  Bar  Association  to  sub- 
mit a  list  of  at  least  five  men  considered  to 
be  among  the  outstanding  judges  In  the 
country  serving  in  the  federal  or  state  courts. 
At  least  this  would  be  likely  to  direct  at- 
tention to  men  of  Judicial  experience  wbo 
have  reached  a  high  pwlnt  in  the  esteem  of 
members  of  the  legal  profession. 

Siuely  It  would  seem  that  out  of  50  men 
who  are  at  present  the  chief  Judicial  offlcen 
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of  the  highest  court  In  each  state,  or  out  of 
the  75  or  more  men  and  women  who  serve 
on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Coxuts  of  Appeals,  and 
the  many  Judges  in  the  U.S.  District  Courts, 
there  should  be  some  outstanding  Judges. 

Justices  could  be  appointed  from  this  group 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  merit.  Instead  of  letting  the  appointments 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  political  considera- 
tions or  personal  friendships.  It  certainly 
would  Inspire  men  and  women  on  the  bench 
If  they  knew  that,  by  performing  creditable 
service,  their  ability  might  some  day  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  selected  some  of  them  to  become 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    O'CLOCK 
A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  11  o'clock  ajn„  Monday, 
March  6, 1967. 


rescue  from  decay  the  moral  abyss  of 
men  and  lift  them  into  new  lives  with 
great  perspective. 

Now  through  the  bifocsds  of  faith  we 
recall  the  memories  of  our  Nation's  glori- 
ous past,  and  £isk  that  Thou  wouldst 
make  us  alert  to  the  call  of  the  present. 

We  offer  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  proclaimed,  The  light  shines  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  over- 
come it.    Amen. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  3,  1967: 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  the  terms  Indi- 
cated: 

Paul  Arthur  Dobson,  of  California,  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  31,  1971,  vice 
Ralph  K.  Cooper,  deceased. 

Millard  F.  Dailey,  of  Minnesota,  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  March  31,  1973,  vice 
Joe  B.  Zeug. 

In  the  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
the  following-named  officers  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger,  VS. 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  WUUam  I.  Martin,  U.S.  Navy. 

■  «         ^m^         ■« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Basil  A.  Hensley,  pastor 
of  the  Epworth  Methodist  Church.  Rip- 
ley, W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  1:5:  The  light  shines  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  over- 
come it. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  Ctod,  at 
this  noon  hour  we  seek  an  awareness  of 
Thy  presence.  Save  us,  we  pray,  from 
the  weary  of  traditional  religion,  of  for- 
malism and  hollow  words  and  bring  us 
into  a  firsthand  fellowship  with  Thee. 

In  these  days  when  darkness  an- 
nounces the  nakedness  of  life  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  its  spiritual  s^sets  and 
humanity  rots  for  the  want  of  true  mean- 
ing In  life,  give  us  enough  of  Thy  light  to 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  2,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EULOGIES   TO   THE  LATE   JOHN   E. 
FOGARTY— CLOSING  DATE 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
all  Members  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  is  ready  to  go  to  press  with  the 
eulogies  expressed  in  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most 
highly  esteemed  House  Members.  The 
publication  will  contain  the  tributes  to 
John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
died  on  January  10,  1967.  In  the  event 
that  any  Member  desires  to  incorporate 
his  i>ersonal  sentiments  in  this  testi- 
monial book,  I  am  today  advising  the 
membership  that  the  closing  date  will 
be  March  17,  1967,  for  acceptance  of  all 
insertions,  I  hope  sincerely  that  this 
statement  serves  as  ample  notice  to  all 
Members, 


were  taken  In  the  past  and  it  Is,  indeed, 
unfortunate  that  action  must  now  be 
considered  In  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  I 
supported  the  formation  of  this  type  of 
committee  in  the  89th  Congress  and  I 
believe  that  the  committee  should  be 
made  permanent. 

My  letter  to  Chairman  Colmer  follows: 

March  2, 1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmer, 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Rules  Committee 
Is  presently  considering  whether  or  not  to 
report  a  rule  on  H.  Ees.  18.  a  bill  setting  up 
an  Ethics  Committee.  At  the  same  time, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  alternative 
suggestion  that  the  House  Administration 
Committee  pass  on  matters  of  ethical  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express  my  belief 
that  the  Committee  should  report  favorably 
the  bill  setting  up  a  separate  and  special 
Committee.  I  supported  the  formation  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  which  died  at  the  end 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  I  ^^1  strongly  that 
such  a  Committee  should  be  made  per- 
manent. 

Existing  Committees  and  present  adminis- 
trative arrangements  have  not  been  proven 
adequate  to  cope  with  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  House,  and  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  the  public  will  consider 
adequate  a  resort  to  such  presently-existing 
arrangements. 

I  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  give 
a  favorable  rule  to  H.  Res.  18  and  that  the 
House  will  thereafter  take  favorable  action 
on  this  bin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AN  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  In  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  to  express  my  support  of 
House  Resolution  18  and  other  similar 
bills  which  establish  a  House  committee 
to  consider  and  Investigate  serious 
charges  of  Improprieties  against  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

In  my  judgment,  we  could  have  taken 
further  steps  to  deal  with  ethical  prob- 
lems within  our  own  membership  than 


WASHINGTON,  D.C,  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MONTCJOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
lot  is  being  said  at  this  time  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  bad.  I  want  to  say  something 
good  about  a  professional  group  working 
in  the  District — I  speak  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Fire  Department. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, last  week  I  was  at  two  different 
places  where  fires  and  fire  alarms  were 
turned  in.  One  place  was  downtown  in 
a  restaurant  building  and  the  other  place 
was  our  own  Rayburn  Building  near  the 
C  Street  entrance. 

Having  some  fire  volunteer  experience, 
I  observed  at  both  of  these  fires  that  the 
men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment knew  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  well-trained  and  prepared,  and  the 
two  fires  were  extinguished  at  once. 

At  a  time  when  very  few  compliments 
are  being  given  to  the  public  servants  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Metropolitan  Fire  De- 
partment. In  the  two  times  that  I  have 
seen  them  in  action  they  have  been  a 
credit  to  their  Department  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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SALE  OF  AMERICAN  M-16  TVPE  MIL- 
ITARY    RIFLE     TO     NE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minuteJ  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  oo  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleratan  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  astounded  and  shojcked  this 
morning  to  learn  throiigh  tne  public 
press  of  the  Government's  E^uthoriza- 
tion  for  the  sale  of  the  Amerijcsui  M-16 
type  military  rifle  to  the  neutralist  Gov- 
ernment of  Singapore  at  a  time  when 
these  weapons  are  in  such  great  demand 
by  our  fighting  men  in  South.  Vietnam. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  thq  time  for 
the  United  States  to  be  playihg  games 
with  a  government  wliich  in  thp  past  has 
not  proven  wholly  friendly  to  Us  and,  in 
fact,  has  neglected  to  support  us  in  our 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  soutlieast  Asia. 
And  I  might  call  attention  t^  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  will  hieet  with 
dismay  this  act,  which  denies  tp  our  own 
troops  the  tools  to  win  the  wajr  in  Viet- 
nam and  maintain  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  public  reports  indicate  that  a 
month's  production  of  the  M-16  type, 
a  lightweight,  fast-flrlng  rifli  is  being 
diverted  to  the  government  pf  Singa- 
pore. Apparently,  our  men  iii  Vietnam 
must  then  wait  at  least  anotl^er  month 
of  bloodshed  and  anguish  before  they  re- 
ceive the  next  shipment  of  25,000  of 
these  weapons.  , 

This  action  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
military  leaders  in  Vietnam]  and  our 
men  in  the  field  are  crying  oijit  for  this 
weapon,  the  best  the  United  States  has 
to  counter  the  Communist-mtide  auto- 
matic weapons,  which  are  killing  and 
maiming  our  young  men  and  women 
each  and  every  day. 

America  has  been  called  by  fate  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  for  freedom  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  by  giving 
liberally  of  our  material  and  (luman  re- 
sources. The  material  we  c4n  replace 
from  the  vast  wealth  of  our  I*ation.  but 
the  lives  of  our  men  there!  lost  and 
ravaged  can  never  be  retiu-nei  to  us. 

It  Is  a  sin  against  hiunanity  to  skimp 
and  deny  to  those  we  send  to  fight  our 
battles  the  means  to  win  thdse  battles, 
tossing  them  Into  the  grist  of  Rattle  with 
Inferior  weaponry,  in  exchange  for  the 
elusive  gratification  the  administration 
apparently  expects  from  Singapore. 

The  Congress  was  asked  early  in  1965 
to  dramatize  and  demonstratfe  not  only 
to  our  fighting  men,  nor  mefely  to  the 
American  people,  but  to  the  eihtire  world 
that  we  were  committed  to  assist  South 
Vietnam  in  its  fight  to  preserve  its  free- 
dom. The  Congress  assumed  Its  respon- 
sibility and  acted  with  haste,  passing  the 
supplemental  southeast  Asia  Appropria- 
tion bill,  building  up  our  forces  in  south- 
east Asia.  1 

It  is  high  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
JJS.  Government  again  demonstrate  its 
resolve  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  say 
to  the  world  that  we  mean  business,  that 


we  do  have  the  will  to  win,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  win.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  cancellation  of  the  sale  of  the 
M-16  rifles  to  a  neutralist  island-state 
and  giving  them  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  and  by  the  total  obliteration 
of  any  and  all  military  targets  or  sem- 
blance of  military  targets  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  including  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  And  additionally,  by  throw- 
ing an  embargo  around  North  Vietnam, 
demanding  that  England  and  Canada 
and  the  other  countries  receiving  either 
direct  or  indirect  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States  respect  this  embargo  and 
cease  trading  with  our  mortal  enemies. 
Why  can  we  not  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam? Why  can  we  not  win  it  now  so 
that  we  can  stop  the  unnecessary  killing 
and  wounding  of  our  young  men?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  involved  in 
the  dealing  of  our  Government  with  such 
states  as  Singapore.  The  answer  is  qiiite 
simple,  and  the  American  people  know  it. 


FIRE  SAFETY  IS  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks,  newspapers  in 
northern  California  have  carried  stories 
with  these  headlines:  "Fire  Kills  Two 
Children  in  San  Jose,"  "$1  Million  San 
Francisco  Fire  Sweeps  Four  Buildings," 
"$30,000  Damage  in  Downtown  Fire," 
"Fire  Stuns  Little  Church."  The  threat 
of  fire,  the  losses  from  fire,  the  deaths 
and  injuries  caused  by  fires  are  not  prob- 
lems that  are  uniquely  confined  to  north- 
ern California,  however.  Fire  safety  is 
a  national  problem,  and  it  will  require  a 
national  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
recent  years  which  has  seen  little  or  no 
improvement  in  our  ability  to  cope  with 
unwanted  fires. 

The  challenge  was  highlighted  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  recent  message 
to  protect  the  American  consumer.  He 
referred  to  "our  shameful  loss  of  life 
and  property  resulting  from  fires."  And 
he  recommended  action  now.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  myriad  ways  in  which  science 
and  technology  have  changed  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  no  doubt  added  to  the  possibility 
of  fire  hazards  in  our  daily  lives.  But 
the  techniques  of  science  and  technology 
can  also  be  put  to  use  in  devising  greater 
protection  for  us  in  the  complex,  urban- 
ized world  of  today. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967, 
to  help  reduce  the  toll  of  12,000  lives  lost 
each  year  in  this  country  through  fires 
and  the  $1%  billion  lost  in  property  dam- 
age. This  bill  would  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  authorize  a  comprehensive  fire  re- 


search and  safety  program.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  that  the  objectives  of 
this  bill  would  be  accomplished  through 
support  and  expansion  of  existing  public 
and  private  programs. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  such  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  actively 
working  in  this  field,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
But  in  spite  of  their  worthy  efforts,  the 
rates  of  human  and  material  losses  on  a 
per  capita  basis  either  stubbornly  remain 
imchanged  or  else  are  climbing  still 
further. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  au- 
thorize, first,  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  fire  safety  information; 
second,  the  initiation  of  a  fire  safety  re- 
search program;  third,  educational  ef- 
forts for  those  who  must  deal  with  files; 
fourth,  educational  safety  programs 
directed  toward  the  general  public;  and 
fifth,  pilot  projects  to  improve  and  up- 
grade the  efficiency  of  the  firefighting 
profession.  Grants  could  be  made  to 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
to  other  public  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

In  facing  up  to  the  challenge  of  un- 
wanted fires,  we  are  dealing  with  a  threat 
that  is  as  old  as  history.  Famous  fires 
have  been  recorded  from  Nero's  Rome  to 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow.  There  is  some  risk 
in  all  forms  of  human  activity,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  submit  to  the  threat  of 
fire  as  though  it  were  inevitable  and  un- 
stoppable. With  the  knowledge  of  today 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of  fires, 
we  have  it  within  our  power  to  reduce 
the  suffering  and  the  material  losses 
caused  by  fires. 

Given  these  conditions,  I  see  no  alter- 
native for  reasonable  men  but  to  examine 
in  good  faith  the  proposals  for  a  national 
effort  to  combat  fires.  The  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today  is  a  blueprint  for  action. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  responsible  bill  which 
acknowledges  the  interests  of  all  groups 
concerned  with  fire  protection.  I  urge 
every  Member  to  study  the  proposal 
thoughtfully,  and  I  invite  support  from 
all  Members. 


INDIA'S  PLIGHT— SOCIALISM  OR 
DROUGHT? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  H.R.  267  calling  for 
$275  million  worth  of  grain  to  the  people 
of  India. 

The  merits  of  the  proposal  are  con- 
cealed by  an  emotional  smokescreen  of 
starvation,  hunger,  and  malnutrition.  A 
more  mature  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues suggests  the  cry  of  "drought"  is 
more  of  an  invented  excuse  while  the 
underlying  cause  in  the  food  failure  is  a 
political  regime  more  mterested  in  eco- 
nomic planning  than  to  provide  for  its 
people. 

Additionally,  American  intermeddling 
in  India  can  but  have  the  effect  of  bol- 
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stering  the  Socialist  planners  to  con- 
tinue on  a  ruinous  cause.  And  who  can 
deny  that  the  present  economic  pattern 
of  the  Indian  planners  will  make  the 
masses  permanent  welfare  charges  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

For  the  intellectual  study  of  my  col- 
leagues I  include  the  comprehensive 
study  of  India  by  B.  R.  Shenoy,  from 
Barron's  for  November  21,  1966,  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks: 
Plight    of    India — Socialism    Has    Proven 

More  Destructive  Than  the  Drought 
(By  B.  R.  Shenoy) 

Ahmedabad,  India. — American  housewives 
who  have  been  picketing  supermarkets  to 
protest  soaring  food  prices  would  do  better, 
it  has  been  suggested,  to  stage  a  march  on 
Washington,  where  officials  devise  the  policies 
which  are  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  By  the 
same  token,  why  not  send  a  small  delegation 
of  protesters  to  New  Delhi?  India's  Socialist 
bureaucrats,  far  more  than  drought,  are  re- 
jponslble  for  the  near-famine  here,  which 
also  has  had  much  to  do  with  rising  U.S. 
rood  costs.  To  stave  off  hunger  In  India,  the 
UJS.  has  shipped  7.6  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  other  foodstuffs  In  the  past  10  months, 
thereby  emptying  Its  own  granaries;  the 
threatened  domestic  shortage,  in  turn,  has 
sent  wheat,  flour  and  bread  prices  skyrocket- 
ing. Moreover,  New  Delhi's  politicos  refuse 
to  change;  they  are  going  ahead  with  plans 
which  Inevitably  will  lead  to  worse  food 
shortages  in  coming  years. 

Indeed,  India  is  launching  another  Five 
Tear  Plan  which  seems  designed  to  reduce 
Its  500  million  people  from  their  present 
tute  of  chronic  malnutrition  to  one  of  ac- 
tual starvation.  Ignoring  fundamental  laws 
of  economics,  the  planners  are  trying  to 
channel  into  Investment  more  money  than 
Is  available  from  savings  and  foreign  aid; 
this  Inevitably  leads  to  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  Restrictions  on  imports 
further  retard  growth.  Finally,  by  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  industrialization,  the 
planners  are  depriving  Indian  agriculture  of 
the  capital  It  needs  to  be  able  to  feed  the 
growing  population. 

INDIAN    GIVERS 

To  be  sure,  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Fourth  Plan,  details  of  which  were  made 
public  last  month,  have  merely  followed  in  a 
well-worn  groove,  committing  the  same  faults 
as  those  who  drew  up  previous  plans.  The 
chronic  Ills  of  the  Indian  economy — rising 
prices,  ever-deepyening  pKsverty  under  the 
garish  opulence  of  a  thin  upper  crust,  stag- 
nant or  falling  per-caplta  income,  scigglng 
exports  and  a  persistent  deflclt  in  the  inter- 
national balance  of  pajrments — all  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  deflclt  financing  of  the  past 
15  years.  Indian  planners,  like  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  Socialist  regimes,  simply 
refuse  to  recognize  reality;  they  won't  be- 
lieve that  total  investments  cannot  exceed 
the  sum  of  the  savings — domestic  and  im- 
ported (via  foreign  aid) — available  for  In- 
vestment. 

They  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Rath- 
er than  making  a  realistic  assessment  of  how 
much  money  will  be  available  and  then 
formulating  a  program  for  Its  utilization, 
Indian  planners  first  set  down  their  "alms" 
and  "targets,"  In  effect  the  sum  of  all  the 
dreams  they  would  like  to  fulfill.  The  new 
plan  calls  for  capital  expendlttires  totaling 
237.5  billion  rupees  ($31.7  billion)  over  five 
years — "at  Jime  1966  prices."  Of  this  total, 
government-run  businesses  are  to  get  $21.3 
billion,  and  private  enterprise  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  $10.3  billion.  (Money  amounts 
are  figured  at  the  new  official  exchange  rate 
of  7.5  rupees  to  the  dollar.) 

Once  the  goals  were  set  forth,  devising  a 
"scheme  of  financing"  was  relatively  simple. 


Estimates  of  probable  revenues  were  simply 
adjusted  to  fit  the  plan  requirements.  Thus, 
the  investment  needs  of  the  public  sector 
supposedly  will  be  met  with  $9.9  billion  In 
budgetary  surpluses,  $5.2  billion  of  private 
savings  and  $6.3  billion  In  foreign  aid.  Pri- 
vate sector  investment  funds  are  to  come 
from  depreciation  reserves  of  corporations, 
$913  million  In  foreign  aid.  retained  surplus 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  and  $4.9  billion  in  pri- 
vate savings  left  over  after  the  needs  of  the 
public  sector  are  met. 

wishful  thinking 

These  estimates  are  based  on  a  number  of 
wishful  assumptions.  One  is  that  national 
income  will  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of  5%; 
over  the  past  decade,  however,  the  average 
gain  has  been  3.3 Tc,  and  It  has  been  declin- 
ing. In  the  last  five  years.  It  has  run  to 
only  2.7%.  Another  futile  hope  Is  that  sav- 
ings will  amount  to  13.8%  of  the  national 
Income  each  year.  This  contrasts  with  a 
rate  of  10%  during  the  period  of  the  Second 
Plan  and  8%  during  the  Third  Plan.  Ap- 
parently the  rate  declined  to  7.5%  last  year 
and,  with  the  economy  nearly  prostrate  (per- 
caplta  Income  has  declined  by  nearly  6%), 
the  rate  Is  probably  a  good  deal  lower  now. 
Any  realistic  evaluation  must  place  the  total 
of  private  savings  to  be  accumulated  over  the 
next  five  years  at  little  more  than  half  the 
$24.5  billion  envisaged  by  the  government. 

Still  another  dubious  projection  made  by 
the  Planning  Commission  Is  that  central  and 
state  governments  In  India  will  generate 
$9.9  billion  In  budgetary  surpluses  over  the 
next  five  years.  During  the  past  five  years, 
the  sources  produced  exactly  $1.3  blUlon. 
Finally,  the  $8.4  billion  In  foreign  aid  which 
the  commission  is  counting  on  (plus  $480 
million  worth  of  foodstuffs  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program)  compares  with  $6  billion 
received  under  the  Third  Plan.  In  view  of 
U.S.  efforts  to  overcome  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  It  seems  more  likely  that  aid 
will  be  lowered  than  raised  by  40%  . 

SHORTAGE   OF   $10    BILLION 

If  foreign  aid  Is  forthcoming  at  about  the 
pace  of  the  past  half-decade,  India  realisti- 
cally will  be  able  to  count  on  about  $21.5  bil- 
lion from  all  sources  (domestic  savings  plus 
aid),  or  roughly  $10  billion  less  than  the 
planners  anticipate.  Attempts  to  Invest  non- 
existent resources  through  credit  creation 
can  only  lead  to  Inflation  mal-lnvestment, 
lowered  savings  and  hampered  growth,  as 
experience  with  the  Second  and  Third  Plans 
clearly  showed. 

Equally  disruptive  to  growth  Is  the  Plan- 
ning Commission's  policy  of  furthering  So- 
cialist alms  by  channeling  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Investment  funds  Into  government - 
owned  enterprise.  By  the  commission's 
figures,  this  share  Is  67%  of  the  total,  but 
actually  It  Is  well  above  70%.  (Investments 
In  the  private  sector  are  conjectural  and 
undoubtedly  exaggerated;  also,  calculating 
the  value  of  aid  at  the  pegged  exchange  rate 
falsifies  the  picture.)  In  any  case,  govern- 
ment ventures  account  for  only  5%  of  the 
Gross  National  Product,  as  against  the  88% 
which  comes  from  private  enterprise  (and 
7%  from  government  services) . 

Thus,  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is 
starved  for  Investment  money,  being  forced 
to  "make  do"  with  only  30%,  of  the  total 
funds  available,  while  vast  sums  are  lavished 
on  such  public  sector  projects  as  the  con- 
struction of  four  big  steel  mills,  the  last  of 
which  Is  now  being  completed  with  Soviet 
assistance. 

FARMING    DEPRIVED 

Agriculture  gets  the  shortest  shrift.  Man- 
\ifacturing  and  service  businesses  manage  to 
find  capital,  partly  because  they  are  favored 
by  the  Planning  Commission,  partly  as  a 
result  of  their  traditional  collaboration  with 
financial  institutions.  Their  privileged  posi- 
tion is  refiected  in  rising  industrial  produc- 


tion, which  has  more  than  doubled  In  the 
past  decade,  although  in  the  same  period 
national  product  has  risen  only  40% . 

Deterioration  of  the  capital  base  of  Indian 
agriculture,  contrariwise.  Is  shown  by  the 
following  figures.  compUed  from  surveys  by 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

Gross  capital  formation  of  farm  households 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1951-52 

1961-62 

Invested  In— 

Farm  business 

400.0 
133.3 
333.3 

222.7 

200.0 

Residential  housing 

11.3 

Total 

866.6 

464.0 

While  capital  formation  In  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  Indian  economy  thus  was  de- 
clining by  almost  half,  total  investment  In 
the  economy  nearly  tripled,  from  $1  billion  to 
$2.7  billion.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
70%  of  the  people  in  India  earn  their  living 
from  agriculture,  and  In  the  Intervening  dec- 
ade the  farm  population  increased  by  22%. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  to  enjoy  in 
1960  the  subsistence  standard  of  living  they 
had  in  1950,  investment  In  agriculture  should 
have  Increased  by  at  least  22%j;  Instead,  as 
shown,  It  was  cut  almost  in  half. 

The  87%  decline  In  outlays  for  residential 
housing  is  a  consequence  of  the  drop  in  liv- 
ing standards — food  comes  before  shelter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  50%  rise  In  Investment 
In  non-farm  business  by  rural  households  was 
In  accordance  with  Planning  Commission 
priorities. 

High  Interest  rates  reflect  the  capital  star- 
vation of  Indian  agriculture.  Farm  loans 
commonly  yield  25% -50%. 

The  decline  of  productive  efficiency  In  agri- 
culture stems  directly  from  capital  depriva- 
tion. The  drive  to  channel  investment  funds 
into  industry  gathered  momentum  In  1955- 
56.  and  It  took  another  five  years  for  the 
effects  to  become  apparent — tools  do  not  wear 
out  Immediately.  Since  1960  there  have  been 
occasional  good  years,  as  In  1964-65,  when 
weather  conditions  were  favorable,  but  the 
overall  trend  has  been  down.  Thus,  the 
16%  slump  in  farm  output  in  1965-66  more 
than  offset  the  previous  year's  Increase.  Offi- 
cial e.xplanations  blaming  the  weather  for 
India's  plight  simply  don't  hold  water. 

hungry  hordes 

To  feed  Its  mllUons,  India  has  been  forced 
to  hike  food  Imports,  from  a  nominal  600,000 
tons  In  1955  to  7.4  million  tons  last  year. 
Imports  in  1966  are  expected  to  reach  a  high 
of  9.7  million  tons,  feeding  one  person  In 
every  eight.  Today,  If  Imports  were  halted, 
mass  starvation  would  quickly  follow.  Since 
the  Planning  Commission  gives  no  sign  of 
reversing  its  foolish  policies  and  directing 
more  Investment  funds  into  agriculture,  the 
hungry  masses  of  India  Increasingly  will  be- 
come the  responslbUlty  of  American  farmers 
and  taxpayers. 

Along  with  diverting  Investment  capital 
from  the  land,  the  Planning  Commission  has 
embraced  other  ruinous  economic  policies, 
notably  import  restrictions  and  exchange 
controls.  Ostensibly  designed  to  correct  an 
adverse  balance  of  trade  and  prevent  an  out- 
flow of  funds,  these  two  are  among  the  worst 
crimes  of  misfeasance  which  a  government 
can  Inflict  upon  its  citizens.  They  stifle 
trade,  cause  scarce  funds  to  be  Invested  in 
uneconomic  enterprises  and  accentuate  the 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  they  were 
supposed  to  cure.  The  only  beneflclarles  are 
the  traffickers  In  Import  licenses  who  profit 
from  corruption. 

tlNREPT    PROMISE 

The  case  against  import  restrictions  Is 
amply  documented  by  India's  foreign  trade 
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statistics.  Although  national  output  rose 
44%  from  1955  to  1964,  expotts  declined 
from  91  billion  to  $840  million.  At  the  time 
of  the  rupee  devaluation  early  In  June, 
Indian  officials  promised  that  Imiport  restric- 
tions would  be  progressively  llft^,  but  next- 
to-nothlng  has  been  achieved  toward  that 
end.  I 

The  Planning  ConmilsBion  8h(^W8  no  signs 
of  willingness  to  change  the  pdllcles  which 
have  brought  India  to  Its  present  desperate 
plight.  Unless  the  Internationa:  consortium 
which  Is  being  asked  to  dole  ou ;  foreign  aid 
funds  to  finance  the  Fourth  Plar  calls  a  halt, 
India's  ruinous  course  will  be  sel  for  another 
five  years.  Since  they  cannot  bs  allowed  to 
succumb  to  Communism,  the  hvngry  masses 
'Of  the  sub-continent  will  becom^  permanent 
charges  of  the  American  fanr^  and  tax- 
payer. 


THE    LATE    DR.    MARK    t)EWOLFE 
HOWE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speiiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfl  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Soeaker,  my 
heart  is  saddened  by  the  suflden  death 
of  Dr.  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe,  Who  passed 
away  February  28.  Dr.  How^  was  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  on  American  consti- 
tutional law  and  was  profe$sor  of  the 
history  of  American  law  at  Hbrvard  Law 
School.  As  an  alumnus  of  Harvard,  I 
had  the  privilege  and  opportjunity  to  be 
one  of  Dr.  Howe's  students,  il  know  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Harvard  Law 
School  share  this  great  loss  with  me. 

I  herewith  include  in  thf  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  (obituary  of 
Dr.  Howe,  which  app)eared  in,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  1,  1967  i 

Mask  DeWolfi  Howi,  60;   ^dtjcator, 

BlOCRAPHER 

Cambridce.  Mass.,  February  281— A  nation- 
ally recognized  expert  on  Americpn  constitu- 
tional law,  Harvard  Prof.  Majrk  DeWolfe 
Howe,  died  after  a  heart  attack  [today. 

Dr.  Howe,  60.  was  Charles  Warren  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Americai  Law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

A  legal  historian  and  biographer,  he  edited 
the  correspondence  of  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  was  working  ori  a  multlvol- 
ume  biography  of  the  late  Justice.  He  was 
law  clerk  to  Justice  Holmes  In  1933-34.  The 
first  volume  of  the  biography,  "jlistlce  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes:  The  Shaping  hfears,  1841- 
1870."  was  awarded  the  1957  Faculty  Prize 
of  the  Harvard  University  Pres; 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  Bostoi 
Boston  biographer  and  editor  M 
Howe,  and  graduated  from  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  and  from  Harvard.       i 

After  practicing  law  in  Bostdn  he  Joined 
the  law  faculty  of  the  Unlversitjr  of  Buffalo 
where  he  was  appointed  dean  :n  1939. 
Joined  the  Harvard  Law  School 
professor  In  1946. 


the  son  of 
A.  DeWolfe 


He 

faculty  as  a 


SENATOR  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 
DEDICATES  FLORIDA  Vn?ST  COAST 
INTERCOASTAL  WATERWAY 

Mr.      ROGERS      of      FloHda.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  'consent  to 


address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  25  Florida  celebrated  the 
completion  of  a  major  link  in  the  West 
Coast  Intercoastal  Waterway  which,  to- 
gether with  the  other  waterways  along 
the  gulf  coastal  area,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  system,  and  the  Atlantic  Inter- 
coastal Waterway,  will  provide  a  mod- 
ern water  transportation  system  to  bring 
economic  benefits  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of  Flor- 
ida, pointed  out  in  remarks  at  the  dedica- 
tion that  our  national  waterway  system, 
totaling  over  25.000  miles,  is  designed  to 
serve  not  one  State  but  all  of  the  States 
intercormected  by  it.  Rights-of-way  and 
maintenance,  however,  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  authorities  which  re- 
quest construction  and  operate  the  wa- 
terways. In  return  for  this  contribution 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  local  areas  will 
benefit  from  boating  and  recreation,  as 
well  as  the  added  convenience  to  indus- 
try which  a  water  transportation  system 
offers. 

Many  Floridians,  and  those  from  other 
States  interested  in  water  transporta- 
tion, worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
West  Coast  Intercoastal  Waterway  link 
to  completion.  Foremost  among  them, 
however,  is  Senator  Holland.  His  con- 
tribution to  Florida  and  the  Nation  can- 
not be  measured,  but  should  certainly  be 
recognized  on  occasions  such  as  this  dedi- 
cation. I  include  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  on  this  dedi- 
cation at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  by   Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland 

AT  THE  Dedication  Ceremont,  West  Coast 

Inland  Navigation  District,  Venice,  Fla., 

Pebrttary  25,  1967 

It  is  my  great  plesisure  to  be  here  today 
with  my  friends  on  the  Gulf  Coast  to  dedicate 
the  completion  of  the  West  Coast  Inland 
Waterway. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  great  satis- 
faction in  the  completion  of  a  worthwhile 
project  which  has  consumed  a  long  time  and 
much  effort  and  money.  I  know  that  all  of 
you  here  today  are  rejoicing  because  of  the 
completion  of  this  150-mile  project  through 
the  six  lovely  west  coast  counties,  which  will 
mean  so  much  from  every  standpoint  to  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  whole 
area  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  people  and 
their  guests. 

I  Join  you  wholeheartedly  In  this  rejoicing 
since  my  own  start  on  this  project  was  also 
some  years  ago  In  the  early  50's.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  I  was  asked  to  enact  four 
alternate  routes  for  that  portion  of  the  water- 
way in  this  very  area  before  we  ever  got 
around  to  construction.  You  realize,  of 
course,  that  there  was  5.69  miles  of  mainland 
construction,  where  a  canal  had  to  be  dug. 
through  the  high  land  which  was  right  here 
In  the  Venice  area,  and  naturally  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  about  where  it  ought 
to  be.  After  we  finally  got  a  site  authorized 
which  was  generally  acceptable  here,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  actual  construction  under- 
way. 

I  remember  that  in  1960,  although  there 
was  nothing  in  the  budget  for  this  work,  I 
was  able  to  put  in  on  the  Senate  side  an 
original  item  of  $600,000,  which  was  reduced 


in  conference  to  $546,000,  to  start  the  actual 
work  from  the  Caloosahatchee  River  north- 
ward. Of  course,  our  whole  delegation 
worked  together  then  and  during  every  year 
since  to  secure  the  necessary  federal  funds 
for  this  work.  An  appropriation  placed  in 
this  bill  by  the  Senate  has  to  be  approved  by 
the  House  Conferees  before  it  can  be  enacted 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  four  Con- 
gressmen, Jim  Haley,  Paul  Rogers,  BlU 
Cramer  and  Sam  Gibbons,  all  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  get  approval  of  the  House  Con- 
ferees, and  then  successful  work  was  an  In- 
dispensable factor.  And  so,  all  of  us,  Join 
with  you  in  the  feeling  of  great  satisfaction 
that  this  Important  waterway  is  now  com- 
pleted and  avaUable  for  general  use. 

My  colleagues  here  on  the  platform  and  I 
find  It  most  difficult  during  sessions  of  Con- 
gress to  return  home  for  important  events. 
Most  of  the  time,  because  of  our  schedules 
In  Washington,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
decline  invitations.  Fortunately  there  are 
times  when  our  work  permits  us  to  attend 
historically  significant  events  such  as  this  one 
that  means  so  much  to  the  local  area  and  Its 
people,  for  the  region  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  we  are  able  to  share  this  occasion  with 
you. 

This  ceremony  formally  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  one  more  important  segment  of  the 
Interconnected  Inland  waterway  system  of 
Florida.  There  will  be  other  occasions  when 
other  Important  segments  will  be  completed. 
But  each  segment  is  Important  tn  Its  own 
right  because  each  project  Is  designed  to  serve 
principally  the  people  of  a  particular  area, 
In  addition  to  being  Interconnected  as  a  part 
of  the  total  Inland  waterway  system  of  the 
state  and  of  the  nation. 

This  great  project,  the  Inland  Waterway  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Florida  from  Fort  Myen 
to  Tarpons  Springs,  is  a  very  Important  link 
In  the  waterway  system  of  Florida,  and  I  hop* 
that  it  win  soon  be  Interconnected  with  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Then  we  will 
have  access  to  the  vast  Inland  waterway  sys- 
tem of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  as 
well  as  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  through  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  that  for  so  many 
years  was  only  a  dream  and  now.  In  a  few 
years,  will  be  a  reality. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  when  this  project  Is 
being  dedicated  today  on  the  banks  of  the 
waterway  in  the  City  of  Venice.  It  will  now 
provide  a  navigation  channel  in  six  coun- 
ties— Peerless  Pinellas,  Happy  Hillsborough, 
Matchless  Manatee,  Smiling  Sarasota,  Chal- 
lenging Charlotte  and  Luscious  Lee — which 
comprise  the  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation 
District,  an  agency  of  the  State  Government 
and  local  sponsor  of  this  waterway  project 
established  in  1947  by  the  State  Legislature, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  many  of  you  will  remember  when 
this  project  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  1939.  In  what  was 
then  a  much  less  developed  area — and  at  this 
point  let  me  say  that  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  wonderful  work  that  the  Corp< 
has  performed,  not  only  here  in  our  State 
of  Florida  but  throughout  the  nation  In  the 
development  of  our  water  resotirces  and  har- 
nessing them  to  prevent  the  devastation  that 
can  be  caused  when  water  is  on  the  ram- 
page— General  Cassldy,  we  salute  you  and 
yotir  fine  organization. 

In  1945  when  the  project  was  first  author- 
ized by  Congress,  the  little  town  which  1« 
presently  the  thriving  city  of  Venice,  had 
Just  begun  to  grow.  During  the  period  1945 
and  the  beginning  of  actual  construction, 
there  were  numerous  studies  and  meetings 
regarding  the  proposed  route  of  the  water- 
way, and  I  suppose  many  of  you  rememher 
the  local  differences  of  opinion  In  regard  to 
the  route  the  waterway  was  to  take. 

In  1954  the  Corp«  of  Engineers  approved 
a  new  route  and  Congress  authorized  It  Is 
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the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954.  During 
the  period  from  the  time  the  project  was 
authorized  until  construction  commenced  in 
1960,  the  Navigation  District  was  busy  at 
work  sp>ending  over  a  half  million  dollars  in 
local  tax  funds  in  acquiring  rights-of-way, 
primarily  in  Sarasota  County,  and  meeting 
frequently  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  many 
problems  Inherent  with  progress. 

The  waterway  is  now  basically  completed 
except  for  minor  so-called  clean-up  works 
and  some  beautlflcatlon  work  which  I  am 
sure  will  shortly  be  undertaken. 

The  waterway  connects  with  the  Okeecho- 
bee Waterway  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee River  and  provides  access  to  the  At- 
lantic Intracoastal  Waterway  via  Lake  Okee- 
chobee and  the  St.  Lucie  Canal,  but  use  is 
limited  along  that  route  by  the  small  locks, 
narrow  bridges  and  more  restrictive  chan- 
nels. Perhaps,  as  the  Okeechobee  Waterway 
becomes  more  widely  used,  authorization  can 
be  obtained  to  rectify  these  situations  and 
provide  for  much  larger  future  navigation 
needs. 

To  the  north  of  this  Waterway,  from  the 
Anclote  River  to  the  St.  Marks  River,  there 
is  no  existing  protected  waterway  although 
such  a  route  for  that  stretch  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Is  now  under  study  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  section  now  may  only  be 
traversed  by  using  offshore,  deep  waters  of 
the  Gulf. 

This  particular  portion  of  the  waterway 
through  Venice,  which  you  can  see  from 
your  position  in  the  audience,  represents 
an  engineering  achievement  designed  and 
constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  people.  It  Is 
a  monument  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
those  affected  and  to  the  melding  of  diver- 
gent views  into  a  single  plan.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  there  were  four  separate  authori- 
zations subsequent  to  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion in  1945  with  respect  to  the  route  the 
waterway  would  follow  through  Venice  which 
led  to  approval  in  1954,  of  the  route  now 
constructed. 

During  the  ensuing  period,  until  con- 
struction started  in  Fiscal  Year  1960,  local 
Interests  were  busy. 

Venice  officials,  the  State  Board  of  Conser- 
vation, including  former  Governor  Farris 
Bryant  and  Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adams, 
the  State  Road  Department  and  the  West 
Coast  Inland  Waterway  District,  worked  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems, and  this  cleared  the  deck  for  construc- 
tion to  proceed  through  Venice,  linking 
up  the  dredging  that  had  started  in  June 
1960,  at  the  Caloosahatchee  River  In  Lee 
County  with  the  dredging  that  had  started 
In  June  1962,  at  the  Anclote  River  In  Pinellas 
County. 

Dedication  of  this  waterway  stands  as  an 
example  of  the  benefits  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  public  when  government  at  all  levels 
works  together  cooperatively  in  meeting  the 
challenges  offered  by  problems  that  some- 
times appear  Incapable  of  solution. 

I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
public  benefits  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
that  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  people 
who  use  the  facilities  that  have  been  con- 
structed In  this  spirit  of  cooperation.  These 
facilities  Include : 

1.  The  new  Albee  Bridge  at  Nokomls  and 
the  new  Manasota  Bridge  south  of  Venice,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1,200,000. 

2.  The  new  Englewood  Bridge  provided  by 
the  State  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $750,000. 

3.  The  new  Hatchett  Creek  and  Center 
Road  Bridges  in  Venice  provided  by  the  State 
at  a  cost  of  over  $1,300,000. 

4.  The  new  Venice  Avenue  Bridge,  crossing 
the  waterway  virtually  In  downtown  Venice, 
provided  by  the  West  Coast  Inland  Naviga- 
tion District  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000.     (Inci- 


dentally, I  understand  that  a  bill  will  be 
presented  to  the  1967  Legislature  naming 
this  bridge  in  honor  of  the  late  Colonel 
George  Kumpe,  who  was  Executive  Director 
of  WCIND  from  1959  to  1966). 

5.  The  new  four-lane  U.S.  Highway  41  in 
the  Venice  area  provided  by  the  State  at  a 
cost  of  over  $1,000,000. 

6.  Construction  of  the  canal  through 
Venice  at  a  federal  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000. 

7.  A  mile  of  public  Gulf  beach  granted  to 
Venice  and  the  public  generally  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  the  original  waterway 
route  was  abandoned  and  the  Venice  route 
was  approved.  This  beach  Is  now  accessible 
to  the  public  over  a  new  road  built  by  the 
City  with  funds  provided  by  the  Navigation 
District. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  six  counties  comprising  the  West 
Coast  Inland  Navigation  District  who  have 
contributed  $6,405,000  to  pay  the  non-federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  waterway.  TTiis 
represents  47%  of  the  total  project  cost  of 
$13,527,000,  exclusive  of  the  State  Road  De- 
partment participation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  $7,122,000  for  this 
public  works  project  as  a  result  of  support 
given  by  the  entire  Florida  delegation  In 
Congress. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I 
can  report  there  was  heavy  financial  con- 
tribution and  support  for  the  waterway  by 
some  counties  of  the  District,  even  though 
there  was  little  or  no  work  required  on  the 
project  or  expenditure  of  funds  In  their 
county. 

The  leaders  in  those  counties  were  far- 
sighted  in  their  consideration  of  this  water- 
way. They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
understanding  of  the  great  good  that  would 
be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  all  areas  served 
by  the  project  and  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  the  region  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 
They  were  willing  to  Invest  their  local  tax 
funds  In  solving  problems  that  centered 
primarily  here  in  Sarasota  County.  For  this 
attitude  and  for  their  unselfish  cooperation 
and  support,  the  people  of  these  counties  and 
their  leaders  are  entitled  to  special  recogni- 
tion. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  public  recognition 
that  a  waterway  improvement  Is  not  local 
in  nature,  but  is  designed  to  benefit  the  en- 
tire region  and  the  State.  Our  national 
waterway  system,  totaling  over  25,000  miles  of 
Improved  navigable  waters.  Is  designed  to 
serve  not  one  state  but  all  of  the  states  in- 
terconnected by  it.  The  six  counties  along 
this  West  Coast  of  Florida,  served  by  their 
150-mlle  segment  of  the  inland  waterway, 
win  soon  become  an  Important  beneficiary  of 
the  national  waterway  system. 

About  85%  of  the  benefits  of  the  West 
Coast  Inland  Waterway  are  estimated  to  arise 
from  Improvement  of  navigation  conditions 
for  recreational  boating.  Commercial  and 
sport  fishing  users  In  the  area  Indicate  they 
generally  operate  from  locations  accessible 
from  existing  passages  and  Inlets.  They 
normally  use  the  open  Gulf  in  moving  from 
one  area  to  another,  except  during  heavy 
weather.  However,  as  this  rapidly  growing 
community  of  the  West  Coast  develops  and 
the  population  continues  to  expand,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  heavier  use  of  the  water- 
way for  all  purposes.  Recent  history  in 
America  reveals  that  a  waterway,  once  estab- 
lished, continues  to  expand  Its  use  far  beyond 
the  requirements  originally  predicted.  I  ex- 
pect history  to  repeat  itself  here.  This  water- 
way will  undoubtedly  become  of  Increasing 
benefit  to  Industry  and  of  greater  value  for 
the  enjoyment  and  recreation  of  all  people  in 
this  area  of  Florida. 

As  a  public  project,  this  waterway  is  now 
available  for  each  of  you  to  use  and  enjoy. 
I  hope  you  will  treasure  It  as  an  improvement 


of  our  natural  resources,  continually  guard- 
ing it  against  pollution  and  other  undesirable 
encroachments. 

May  the  Joy  of  this  day  be  extended  into 
the  future  for  countless  years — and  to  many 
thousands  of  people  who,  on  this  date,  have 
never  heard  of  this  beautiful  and  useful 
waterway. 

POSTAL  SERVICE:  DELIVERY  4 
DAYS— FOUR  BLOCKS 

Mr.  PKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
receive  complaints  about  the  mail  serv- 
ice, but  a  recent  episode  that  happened 
to  my  own  mall  shows  just  how  poor  this 
service  can  be  at  times. 

On  Monday,  February  27,  I  received  a 
frantic  telephone  call  from  the  oflBce  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Washington  State 
Tax  Commission  asking  me  the  where- 
abouts of  the  information  that  they  had 
requested  on  an  urgent  tax  matter  that 
was  being  investigated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. This  matter  concerned  the  re- 
cent purchase  of  property  for  the  Cana- 
dian Consul  General's  oCQcial  residence 
in  Seattle.  I  had  been  asked  to  check 
with  the  State  Department  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  exemption  for  the  property  in 
question. 

On  Thursday,  February  23, 1  received 
an  answer  to  my  inquiry,  Eind  in  that 
afternoon's  mail  I  forwarded  the  infor- 
mation to  Mr.  George  Kinnear,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion, via  air  mail,  special  delivery.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  arrived  and  was 
stamped  received  in  the  Olympia,  Wash., 
Post  OflSce  at  4  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  but  it  was  not  delivered  to  the 
commission's  oflSce  imtil  Wednesday, 
March  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  air  mail,  special  deliv- 
ery letter  taking  6  days  to  be  delivered  is 
simply  not  understandable.  When  the 
tax  commission  ofiBcials  called  the  local 
post  office  in  Olympia  about  the  situa- 
tion, they  received  a  very  negative  type 
of  answer.  I  have  today  directed  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  can  explain  the 
situation  even  if  the  Olympia  branch  de- 
clines to  give  a  reasonable  explanation. 
To  explain  why  it  took  the  Olympia  Post 
OflBce  4  days  to  deliver  my  mail  four 
blocks  will  take  some  alibi. 


STRATEGIC  GOODS  FOR  NORTH 
VIETNAM  CARRIED  IN  VESSELS 
FLYING  THE  BRITISH  FLAG 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  was  disturbed  to  read  an 
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Associated  Press  news  story  a  ipearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Mafch  6,  1967, 
on  the  subject  of  free  world  trade  In 
North  Vietnam  based  upon  itiformation 
attributed  to  anonymous  U.S  diplomats. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  report  that 
encouraging  progress  has  )€en  made 
during  1966  toward  a  reduc;ion  in  the 
level  of  this  traffic.  Howevei',  I  do  take 
issue  with  the  statement  cqntained  in 
the  story  that: 

None  of  the  more  recent  free  tsrorld  callers 
at  North  Vietnam  harbors  carried  strategic 
goods. 

This  does  not  square  with  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  made  available  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  De^nse. 

As  I  reported  to  the  House  ap  February 
16,  1967.  the  information  I  h^e  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  clearly 
indicated  that  during  JanuarJ  1967  stra- 
tegic goods  were  carried  by  vessels  flying 
the  British  flag  into  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  further  add  that  cfirgo  infor- 
mation I  have  seen  coveriiig  the  last 
half  of  1966  also  revealed  ttje  presence 
of  items  that  could  make  an)  important 
contribution  toward  a  movemjent  of  sup- 
plies to  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  State  De- 
partment wishes  to  classify  th  sse  as  stra- 
tegic or  not  is  not  the  crucial :  ssue.  The 
point  remains  that  free  world  vessels 
continue  to  help  supply  an  enemy  in  a 
struggle  to  which  we  have  committed 
more  than  410.000  American  troops.  I 
say  that  this  free  world  traffi :  should  be 
eliminated  entirely  in  order  1o  deny  the 
enemy  the  sinews  of  war  thft  are  pro 
longing  this  struggle. 


Vietnamese  leadership  casualties  caused  by 
Vietcong  terror,  Aug.  1  through  Dec.  31, 
1966^ 


CIVILIAN  TARGETS!  OF 
VIETCONG  ATTAQK 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  ^nd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlefnan  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speakerl  all  of  us 
are  properly  concerned  about  innocent 
victims  of  hostilities  in  VietnaTi.  To  say 
that  we  regret  such  casualtiits  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  understatement.  No  less  fortu- 
nate, but  certainly  far  less  pullicized,  are 
those  civilians  who  are  delibei  ate  targets 
of  Vietcong  attack.  Many  o:  these  are 
are  in  what  I  would  call  the  leadership 
group — village  workers,  tea(ihers,  and 
others  to  whom  the  mass  of  pefisants  look 
for  guidance  and  assistance. 

I  have  raised  the  matter  ot  gathering 
some  statistics  on  this  subjecl  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  Secret  iry  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  and  Ambassador 
Lodge.  Last  week  I  receivec  from  our 
mission  in  Saigon  the  most  c(  mplete  re 
port  available  on  this  subject.  Frankly, 
I  am  disturbed  that  our  offlcia  s  have  not 
given  these  figures  wider  circu  ation.  In 
the  interest  of  complete  repKrting,  and 
in  the  belief  that  many  Memlers  of  this 
House  will  find  these  statistics  informa- 
tive, I  include  them  at  this  ppint  in  the 
Record : 


Killed 

Wounded  » 

Abducted 

Deputies  of  National 
Constituent  .Assem- 
bly  

1 

9 

48 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

11 

45 

Province  OVN  em- 
ployees  

1 

National  police       

5 

Police  informants 

1 

\'iUiipe  chiefs    

3 

Villacp  council  member 

Villaee  administrative 

commissioner 

Village  youtti  com- 

1 

1 

V'illape  security  ofRcers 

Hamlet  chiefs 

13 

8 

1 
1 

IS 

Assistant  hamlet  cliiefs. 
Hamlet  bloclj  chiefs 

5 
I 

Hamlet  security  officers. 

1 

3 

Hamlet  interblock 
chiefs 

4 

Interfamilv  chiefs 

3 

QuiirttT  chiefs       

1 

Interliouse  chiefe 

2 

1 
1 

Combat  youth 

Regional  forces 
deoendents 

17 
24 

Hoi   Chanh   returnees. 
Asrriciiltunil  cadre 

6 
1 

4 

6 

2 

Propaganda  cadre.  VIS. 
Rural  reconstruction 
cadre                      

10 

4 

Pacification  cadre     ..  . 

1 

Revolutionary  develop- 
ment cadre 

8 

9 

5 

Rural  pacification  com- 
mittee members    

1 

Grievance  committee 

2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

Total 

118 

114 

74 

'  Detailed  reporting  by  category  began  .\ug.  1,  1966. 
Compiled  by  I'.S.  AID  from  various  OVN  reports. 
Although  not  considered  fully  accurate,  these  are  the 
best  consolidated  statistics  of  this  nature  available. 

» Probably  substantially  understated  due  to  In- 
complete reporting. 

Civilian  casualties  from  Vietcong  terror 


KlUed 

Abducted 

Total 

July  to  December  1965: 

Government  officials 

Government  employees... 
General  population 

66 

62 

683 

43 

42 

3.534 

109 

104 

4,217 

Subtotal 

811 

3,619 

4,430 

Calendar  year  1966: 

Government  officials 

Govemraenl  employees... 
General  population 

146 

179 

1,293 

156 

80 

3,271 

302 

259 

4,564 

Subtotal 

1.618 

3,507 

5,125 

Totals.  July  1965  through 
December  1966: 

July  to  December  1965 

Calendar  year  1966 

811 
1,618 

3,619 
3,507 

4.430 
5,125 

Total        

2,429 

7.126 

9,655 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  SAYS  THAT 
IN  MAYOR  DALEY'S  12  YEARS  IN 
OFFICE  CHICAGO  HAS  WON  RE- 
SPECT THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  no  head  of  a  great  municipality 
in  any  country  of  the  world  ever  re- 


ceived the  same  measure  of  praise, 
commendation,  and  appreciation  that  is 
being  given  to  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
in  his  campaign  for  an  unprecedented 
fourth  term  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  great  respect,  appreciation,  and 
warm  affection  the  people  of  Chicago 
feel  for  Mayor  Daley  is  reflected  in  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  March  5,  1967: 

Retain  Mayor  Daley 

Twice  before,  under  the  above  headline, 
we  have  urged  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to 
re-elect  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  This  year 
the  reasons  for  urging  a  fourth  term  for 
Mayor  Daley  are  far  more  formidable  than 
they  were  In  1959  and  1963.  Each  year 
adds  luster  to  his  reputation  as  the  greatest 
mayor  Chicago  has  ever  had.  In  Mayor 
Daley's  12  years  in  office  Chicago  has  won 
respect  throughout  the  world,  not  only  for 
its  stupendous  physical  growth  but  for  the 
new  and  proud  civic  spirit  that  is  reflected 
in  business,  the  professions  and  the  arts. 

Chicago's  "remarlcable  rebirth"  (as  It  ha* 
been  described  in  the  London  Telegraph)  has 
been,  of  course,  the  work  of  many  persons 
and  organizations,  private  and  public.  Many 
other  cities  have  progressed,  too.  during  the 
past  decade  of  unparalleled  national  pros- 
perity  and  advances  in  urban  planning.  But 
Daley  has  been  the  right  man  for  Chicago 
at  the  right  time. 

Daley  has  been  able  to  take  the  vision  and 
philosophy  of  the  contemporary  academic 
political  scientist  and  combine  them  with 
the  hardhanded.  pragmatic  skill  a  political 
boss  must  have  to  get  things  done. 

And  Daley  has  gotten  things  done. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  reorganization 
of  the  police  department;  it  is  now  a  model 
for  the  world.  Chicago  consistently  wins 
the  National  Safety  Council  award  for  traffic 
management. 

The  fire  department  also  has  been  mod- 
ernized; Chicago  now  enjoys  the  highest 
rating  given  to  cities  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  been  re- 
vitalized;  communicable  diseases  have  been 
virtually  eliminated;  new  programs  have 
been  instituted  for  mental  health,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  diabetes  and  infant  and  ma- 
ternal welfare.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  praised  the  campaign  against  rodents 
and  vermin  as  the  most  effective  in  the  na. 
tion.  Chicago  won  the  "cleanest  big  city" 
award  for  1959.  1961.  1964.  1965  and  1966. 

The  Chicago  Department  of  Buildings  has 
caused  thousands  of  flretrap  buildings  to  be 
torn  down;  substandard  housing  has  been 
reduced  by  60  per  cent.  Land  made  avail- 
able has  contributed  to  the  city's  unprece- 
dented building  boom. 

Since  Mayor  Daley  has  been  in  City  Hall, 
the  O'Hare  Airport  has  been  built  (at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers);  the  North  Water  Filtra- 
tion Plant  has  been  opened  to  complete  the 
goal  of  clean,  fluoridated  water  for  the  entire 
city;  the  Civic  Center  and  its  plaza  (to  be 
decorated  with  Picasso's  art)  has  been  con- 
structed; everyone  who  drives  an  auto  Is 
aware  of  the  great  changes  In  streets  and  ex- 
pressways, the  lighting  of  the  avenues  (and 
soon  all  alleys)  and  the  construction  of 
parking  garages. 

These  are  all  physical  improvements  of 
which  most  Chlcagoans  are  aware.  There 
are  many  other  changes  not  so  apparent  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  business  type 
department  of  purchasing  and  the  creation 
of  a  department  to  handle  citizens  com- 
plaints. The  financial  world  is  well  aware 
of  the  city's  sound  fiscal  rating;  It  has  the 
lowest  debt  of  cities  over  1,000,000  popula- 
tion, the  lowest  bonded  per  capita  Indebted- 
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ness  of  cities  over  500,000  and  It  enjoys  a 
Higher  Standard  &  Poor's  rating  than  New 
yorJc,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit. 

Daley's  new  Chicago  has  Its  problems, 
too,  as  do  all  urban  areas  today.  Gravest  is 
that  of  the  swiftly  changing  racial  and  eth- 
nic makeup  of  its  residents.  Into  this  area 
5foyor  Daley  moved  firmly  and  courageously. 
He  estabUshed  the  Chicago  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  which  has  worked 
quietly  m  nelglxborhoods  to  promote  good 
will  and  to  ease  racial  tensions.  When  the 
City  Council  in  1963  adopted  a  fair  housing 
ordinance  directed  at  real  estate  dealers,  not 
homeowners,  Daley  bravely  stepped  Into  an 
area  of  bitter  controversy.  The  ordinance, 
administered  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  has  been  upheld  by  the  state  Su- 
preme Court  and  is  a  model  for  other  cities 
and  for  states.  It  has  promoted  neighbor- 
hood stability  and  prepared  the  citizens  for 
the  Inevitability  of  an  open  city.  Mayor 
Daley's  views  on  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  have  not  been  popular  among  some 
of  his  own  neighbors,  but  one  of  the  meas- 
ures of  his  stattire  as  a  city  leader  is  his 
dogged  determination  to  do  what  Is  right, 
and  not  what  is  expedient.  His  handling 
of  racial  matters  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  and  history  will  record  that  in  this 
area,  too,  he  was  the  right  man  at  the  right 
time. 

In  all  of  his  efforts.  Mayor  Daley  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  call  upon  specialists  in  urban 
problems  and  planning.  The  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  Cliicago's  next  15  years,  announced 
in  December  has  been  described  as  a  latter 
day  Burnham  Plan  for  making  the  city  a 
place  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

In  12  years  on  the  job.  Daley  has  shown 
that  he  can  run  Chicago's  affairs  and  run 
them  well.  He  is  proud  of  Chicago.  He 
fights  for  it.  We  are  proud  of  Mayor  Daley. 
We  urge  every  Chicagoan  to  vote  for  him 
and  help  him  In  his  fight  for  re-election. 


Americans  cherish  Ghanaian  friend- 
ship and  wish  Ghana  nothing  but  good 
fortune  in  the  next  10  years  to  come. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress  join  me 
in  personal  felicitations  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Liberation  Council,  Lt. 
Gen.  Joseph  A.  Ankrah,  and  to  the  able 
and  highly  esteemed  Ghanaian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  His  Ex- 
cellency, A.  B.  B.  Kofi. 


THE  GOLD  COAST  OBSERVES   lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
10  years  ago  today  on  March  6,  1957,  the 
Gold  Coast  gained  its  freedom  and  be- 
came the  new  nation  of  Ghana. 

Ghana  was  the  first  African  colony 
to  achieve  statehood  and  it  was  thus 
the  trailblazer,  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  other  African  peoples  who  were  soon 
to  follow  in  the  path  of  national  sover- 
eignty. This  date,  therefore,  is  full  of 
meaning  not  only  for  Ghana  but  for  all 
Africa  as  well. 

As  in  the  life  of  all  countries,  Ghana, 
in  its  decade  of  existence  has  gone 
through  a  period  of  struggle,  difiBcuIty, 
and  the  resolution  of  problems.  But  to- 
day Ghanaian  hopes  are  high  and  its 
spirit  to  excel  is  combined  with  a  will  to 
carry  on  with  the  task  of  building  a 
stable  and  prosperous  society.  The 
problems  now  facing  Ghana  are  great, 
as  with  all  young  nations  and  as  it  was 
with  us  in  the  early  years  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, but  the  imposing  record  of  the 
National  Liberation  Council  during  the 
past  12  months  shows  with  certainty  that 
Ghana  can  surmount  them. 


CHAIRMAN  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS:  AN 
APPRAISAL  BY  THE  FLEET  RE- 
SERVE ASSOCIATIONS  MAGAZINE 
NAVAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  very  fine 
editorial  from  the  March  1967  issue  of 
Naval  Affairs,  the  magazine  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  on  the  subject  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
own  experience  with  the  oflBcers  and  men 
of  the  naval  service,  both  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  fully  supports  the  conclusion  of 
the  editorial,  that  Chairman  Rivers  is 
indeed  deeply  admired  and  beloved  by 
all  our  men  in  uniform  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done  in  their  behalf. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  is  Robert 
W.  Nolan,  national  executive  secretary  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

The  editorial  follows: 

One  Man'6  Opinion 
(By  Robert  W.  Nolan) 

At  the  heart  of  our  nation's  current  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  there  is  a  campaign  of  hate 
being  waged  on  the  home  front  which  may 
well  prove  to  have  a  far  more  reaching  effect 
on  the  life  of  every  member,  active  and  re- 
tired, of  our  nation's  Armed  Forces  than  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Itself.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
"personal  war"  being  waged  against  Chair- 
man L.  Mendel  Rivers,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  by  a  pair  of  nationally  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnists.  The  first  shot 
was  fired  in  print  soon  after  Representative 
Rivers  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  this 
vital  Committee.  Since  the  convening  of 
the  90th  Congress,  the  volley  of  fire  has  in- 
creased to  barrage-like  proportions.  The 
campaign  is  based  on  unproven  accusations 
and  the  repetitious  smear  technique.  Repe- 
tition Is  employed  on  the  premise  that  if 
something  is  said  often  enough  and  loud 
enough,  it  will  eventually  be  accepted  by 
many  as  fact. 

Honorable  men  In  high  positions  are  sup- 
posed to  become  inured  to  vUlfication.  It  is 
considered  by  many  as  part  of  the  price  of 
greatness.  They  are  expected  to  shrug  off 
character  assassination,  but  when  pusillani- 
mous attacks  attempt  to  discredit  their  In- 
tegrity, it  is  time  for  someone  to  speak  out. 

The  latest  accusation  to  repeatedly  ap. 
pear  In  print  Is  that  Chairman  Rivers  Is  a 
security  risk.  TTiis  charge  Intimates  that 
all  officials  of  the  current  Administration 
and  concerned  military  oflSclals  are  a  party 


to  a  possible  breach  of  our  nation's  security. 
Think  about  It  for  a  moment  and  you  will 
realize  the  ridiculousness  of  the  charge. 
Yet,  If  the  statement  continues  to  appear 
in  print,  and  is  passed  on  by  word  or  mouth, 
with  the  Inevitable  embellishments  these 
statements  receive,  it  will  not  only  harm 
Chairman  Rivers  and  our  nation's  defenses, 
but  you  personally.  It  appears  obvious  the 
goal  of  this  persecution  is  to  have  Chairman 
Rivers  removed  from  office — by  any  means. 

What  are  the  credentials  of  these  two 
columnists?  Where  did  they  develop  their 
expertise  on  military  matters  and  our  na- 
tion's defense?  Do  their  stints  In  the  Service 
during  world  war  conflicts  equip  them  to  be 
the  molders  of  our  nation's  opinion?  Their 
training  comes  from  newspaper  row  and  even 
there,  yellow  journalism  is  not  practiced  by 
responsible  men.  Consider  how  many  mili- 
tary secrets  their  colxunns  have  divulged. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  their  scandalous 
viTitings  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy? 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  compare  the 
facts.  I  know  of  no  service  they  have  per- 
formed that  has  contributed  to  the  Service- 
man's welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  like 
you.  am  a  recipient  of  Chairman  Rivers'  ac- 
tions. In  his  short  time  as  Chairman,  our 
benefits  have  Increased  at  a  gratifying  rate. 
Military  pay  raises,  Increased  medical  bene- 
fits, increased  housing  authorization,  im- 
proved leave  transportation.  Increased  tax 
benefits— I  could  go  on  and  on.  Can  the 
words  in  newsprint  measure  up  to  these 
deeds? 

In  the  Navy  we  have  a  name  for  the  man 
who  is  a  "team  player".  That  name  Is 
"Shipmate".  It  embodies  all  that  can  be 
said  of  a  fellow  human.  Chairman  Rivers  is 
indeed,  a  Shipmate.  He  Is  helping  all  mili- 
tary personnel  to  a  better  tomorrow.  Why 
not  be  his  Shipmate  today?  Tell  your  local 
editors  your  views  of  this  matter  and  take 
time  to  explain  to  all  the  unfairness  of  the 
printed  attacks  against  your  Shipmate. 

R.WU. 


THE    GREAT    TRANSITION:    TASKS 
OF     THE      FIRST     AND     SECOND 
POSTWAR  GENERATIONS 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  recent  address  given  by 
Mr  Walt  W.  Rostow,  special  assistant 
to  the  President,  at  the  University  of 
Leeds,  England,  on  Thursday,  February 
23  Due  to  its  delivery  abroad,  only  pass- 
ing mention  was  made  In  the  American 
press  of  this  important  lecture.  I  have 
asked  for  permission  to  have  it  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

This  address,  entitled  "The  Great 
Transition:  Tasks  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Postwar  Generations,"  is  an  elabora- 
tion on  the  policy  theme  set  forth  by  the 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage this  year.  I  see  its  importance,  first, 
as  a  positive  step  in  the  definition  of 
long-range  foreign  policy  goals  for  the 
United  States;  second,  this  Is  a  remark- 
able personal  statement  of  the  views  and 
convictions  of  a  man  whose  advice  is  re- 
spected and  trusted  in  the  highest  coun- 
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of  authen- 
reep«ct 
Interdebendence — 


cils  of  our  Government;  thiiVJ,  It  is  a 
statement  of  considerable  clarity  and  ob- 
vious perspective. 

It  is  this  kind  of  perspective  which  I 
repeatedly  find  lacking  in  critics  of 
American  policy  in  Asia.  It  i^  tliis  kind 
of  perspective  which  I  believe  any  re- 
sponsible critic  of  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  prepared  to  develop  and  set  forth  for 
the  view  of  all:  so  much  of  what  we  do 
from  day  to  day.  how  we  ^eigh  our 
alternatives  at  one  moment,  land  what 
decisions  are  made,  depends!  on  what 
kind  of  understanding  we  pos^ss  of  his- 
tory, and  what  hopes  we  ha»e  for  the 
future  of  the  world.  I  commend  Mr. 
Rostow  for  his  contribution  io  the  in- 
creasing maturity  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  for  his  service  to  the  Nation.  I  can- 
not help  but  share  his  conclusion: 

We  shall  achieve  arrangemente 
tic  p>artnershlp — based  on  mutual 
and  acknowledgment  of 
or  we  shall  not  deal  successfully  with  the 
new  agenda  .  .  .  America  Is  now-t-and,  I  be- 
lieve— will  continue  to  be.  ready  to  play  its 
proper  role  In  such  partnerships 

The  address  follows: 

The  Great  TaANsmoN:  Tasks  ok  the  First 
AND  Second  Postwar  Genei  ations 

(Sir  Montague  Burton  Lecture  by  W.  W.  Ros- 
tow, the  University  of  Leeds,  ^eeds,  Eng- 
land, February  23.  1967) 

I 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  addrefcs  on  Janu- 
ary 10  of  this  year,  President  Jo  inson  said: 
"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  transition: 
from  narrow  nationalism  to  iz  tematlonal 
partnership;  from  the  harsh  sjlrlt  of  the 
Cold  War  to  the  hopeful  spirit  lof  common 
humanity  on  a  troubled  and  I  threatened 
planet."  j 

It  Is  this  theme  that  I  should  like  to  elabo- 
rate today,  by  looking  backward  over  the  two 
postwar  decades  and  looking  forward  to  the 
agenda  which  Is  emerging  for  thje  next  gen- 
eration. I 

History  Is  rarely  clean-cut  In  jits  lines  of 
demarcation.  Wars,  revolutions!  and  other 
traumatic  events  do  leave  their  mark  on 
the  calendar;  but  their  clarity  li  sometimes 
Illusory,  distcHTtlng  the  timing  ot  more  pro- 
found changes  they  reflect.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  we  are  now — potentiallyi— in  a  true 
watershed  period.  We  can  makeisome  shape 
out  of  the  major  experiences  through  which 
we  all  have  passed  since  1945.  We  can  define 
some  of  the  dangers,  challenges!  and  possi- 
bilities which  are  beginning  to  grip  the  world 
community  and  which  will  Increasingly  en- 
gage It  In  the  years  ahead.  ; 

To  elaborate  this  theme,  I  haite  chosen  to 
review  the  evolution  of  international  affairs 
under  four  major  headings — ea<Jh  of  which 
represents  a  dimension  of  our  cohimon,  cen- 
tral task — the  building  of  a  v&able  world 
order.  | 

First,  aggression :  that  is,  deter^ng  or  deal- 
ing with  efforts  to  alter  the  tftrrltorlal  or 
political  status  quo  by  one  forni  or  another 
of  violence  applied  across  International  fron- 
tiers. ' 

Second,  economic  and  social  [progress  In 
the  world  community  as  a  whoU  and  In  the 
developing  regions,  in  particular. 

Third,  international  organizsitlon  which 
has  assvmied  not  merely  global  forms, 
through  the  United  Nations  ancj  related  in- 
stitutions, but  also  (as  Churchill  foresaw) 
developed  Increasing  vitality  In  ithe  various 
regions.  ' 

Fourth,  reconciliation — the  search  for  and 
the  discovery  of  areas  of  agreeinent  across 
ancient  and  recent  barriers  so  is  to  reduce 
the  dangers  of  conflict,  to  give  io  the  world 
c(Mnmunlty  a  growing  framework  of  unity 


and  order,  and  to  fulfill  the  injunctions  of 
Article  I  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  shall  try  briefly  to  examine  how  each  of 
these  four  continuing  strands  of  policy  and 
exp>erlence  have  evolved  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  suggest  the  tasks  which  will  con- 
front us  In  the  days  ahead. 

n.    THE  PROBLEM  OF  ACCRESSION 

The  postwar  world  was  shaped  by  two 
quite  arbitrary  processes.  First,  there 
emerged  de  facto  or  de  jure  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist worlds.  These  lines  resulted  prin- 
cipally from  the  disposition  of  military  forces 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War;  bX- 
though  they  were  also  affected  by  events  In 
the  early  postwar  years — notably,  Stalin's 
consolidation  of  his  position  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Chinese  Communist  victory  on 
the  mainland. 

Second,  a  series  of  new  states  emerged  from 
the  process  of  decolonization.  Most  of  these 
were  the  product  of  colonial  history;  but  in 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  Middle  East, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  the  birth  of 
new  nations  produced  new  lines  on  the  map, 

A  great  deal  of  the  first  postwar  genera- 
tion's history  consists  of  efforts  to  frustrate 
those  who  sought  to  alter  these  International 
boundaries  by  force:  Communists  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  the  historical  right 
and  duty  to  move  their  power  forward  beyond 
them;  certain  new  nations  because  they  felt 
a  sense  of  grievance  over  the  lines  which  had 
emerged.  And  at  certain  points  the  two 
efforts  interwove,  as  Communists  acted  to 
exploit  pKjst-colonlal  ambitions,  frictions,  and 
discontents. 

Ill,    THREE   phases    OF   COMMTJNIST   AGGRESSION 

The  postwar  Communist  offensive  had  a 
certain  shape  and  rhythm.  There  was 
Stalin's  thrust  of  1946-51,  In  association  with 
Mao,  from  1949:  Khrushchev's  of  1958-62; 
finally,  the  offensive  conducted  over  the  past 
four  years  by  Mao  and  those  who  accepted 
his  activist  doctrines  and  policies  with  re- 
spect to  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." 

Starting  In  early  1946,  Stalin  consolidated 
into  Communist  states  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  where  Soviet  troop  positions 
provided  leverage,  while  pressing  hard  against 
Iran,  Greece,  Turkey;  then  via  the  Commu- 
nist parties  In  Italy  and  France.  His  effort 
reached  Its  climax  In  the  Berlin  blockade  of 
1948-49. 

The  West  responded  with  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  creation 
of  NATO.  A  stalemate  developed  after  the 
success  of  the  Berlin  airlift  In  1949. 

As  this  duel  In  the  West  proceeded,  Stalin, 
working  through  the  Comlnform,  launched 
an  offensive  In  the  East,  which  can  roughly 
be  dated  from  Zhdanov's  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 1947.  It  Involved  guerrilla  warfare  In 
Indochina,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines.  And  after  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists came  to  power  In  November  1949,  the 
offensive  In  Asia  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Invasion  of  South  Korea.  It  ended  In  May 
1951  with  the  successful  United  Nations  de- 
fense at  the  38tb  parallel  against  a  massive 
assault  by  the  Chinese  Communists;  al- 
though costly  fighting  continued  for  two 
further  painful  years. 

From  the  opening  of  truce  talks  In  the 
Slimmer  of  1951  to  the  launching  of  the 
first  Soviet  Sputnik  In  October  1957,  there 
emerged  what  passes  in  postwar  history  as 
a  relatively  quiet  Interval.  It  was,  of  course. 
Interrupted  by  the  Suez  and  Hungarian 
crises  In  1956;  but  these  resulted  less  from 
the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  than  from  the 
dynamics  of  change  within  the  non-Com- 
munist world  and  within  the  Communist 
bloc,  respectively.  During  this  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  mainly  engaged  in  its  post- 
Stalin  redisposltions :  political,  economic,  and 
military. 

Meanwhile,  Communist  China  turned  pri- 


marily to  tasks  of  domestic  development. 
Only  in  Indochina  did  local  conditions  favor 
major  Communist  momentum;  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  settled  In  1954  for  half  the  victory 
they  had  sought. 

Khrushchev's  domestic  changes  repre- 
sented a  significant  softening  of  Stalin's 
harsh  regime — and  for  Soviet  citizens,  his- 
toric  gains.  His  foreign  policy  style,  too,  was 
different  and.  In  its  way,  more  flexible. 
Neverthelees,  considerable  ambitions  re- 
mained embedded  In  Moscow's  foreign  policy. 
And  with  the  launching  of  Sputnik,  a  new 
phase  of  attempted  Communist  expansion 
got  under  way. 

Khrxishchev  had  consolidated  by  that  time 
unambiguous  control  over  the  machinery  of 
the  Soviet  government  as  well  as  over  the 
Communist  Party.  He  looked  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  two  new  facts  on  the  world 
scene:  first,  the  emerging  Soviet  capacity  to 
deliver  thermonuclear  weapons  over  long 
distances  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  West 
to  make  limited  diplomatic  concession*; 
second,  the  marked  acceleration  of  national- 
ism and  modernization  In  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  yielding  an 
environment  of  endemic  turbulence  on  those 
continents. 

It  was  in  this  post-Sputnik  period  that 
Moscow  laid  down  its  vUtlmatum  on  Berlin; 
the  Communist  Party  In  Hanoi  announced 
it  would  undertake  to  revive  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  South  Viet  Nam;  Castro  took  over  In 
Cuba;  and  Soviet  military  and  economic  aid 
arrangements  were  extended  to  Increase  their 
leverage  not  only  In  the  Middle  East,  where 
the  process  had  begun  earlier,  but  also  In 
Indonesia  and  elsewhere.  It  was  then  that 
Mao  announced:  "The  East  Wind  Is  prevail- 
ing over  the  West  Wind,"  and.  In  that  spirit, 
initiated  In  1958  the  crisis  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  opportunistic 
enterprise  in  all  this  rather  than  a  majestic 
grand  design;  but  It  was  clearly  a  phase  of 
Communist  confidence  and  attempted  for- 
ward movement. 

In  1961-62.  Khrushchev's  offensive  was  met 
by  the  West  as  a  whole  at  Berlin;  and  a 
further  dramatic  test  of  nuclear  blackmail 
was  faced  down  In  the  Cuba  missile  crisis 
by  President  Kennedy.  For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  that  latter  crisis  answered  a  question 
which  had  greatly  engaged  Khrushchev: 
whether  the  Free  World  would  surrender 
vital  interests  through  diplomacy  imder  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question — con- 
cerning the  ability  of  the  West  to  avoid  suc- 
cessful Communist  exploitation  of  the  inher- 
ent vulnerability  of  the  developing  area- 
had  to  be  given  at  many  points  by  many 
devices : 

In  Laos,  by  an  evident  determination  to 
frustrate  a  Communist  takeover,  yielding  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962; 

In  Viet  Nam,  by  President  Kennedy's  deci- 
sion In  December  1961  to  enlarge  our  support 
for  the  South  Vietnamese: 

In  Africa,  by  the  whole  cast  of  European 
and  American  approaches  to  the  new  African 
nations;  and,  in  particular,  support  for  the 
United  Nations  effort  in  the  Congo; 

In  Latin  America,  by  the  Isolation  of 
Castro's  Cuba. 

By  the  end  of  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  in  the 
autimui  of  1962,  the  momentum  had  largely 
drained  out  of  Khriishchev's  post-Sputnik 
offensive;  but  Moscow's  move  towards  mod- 
eration, symbolized  by  the  negotiation  of  the 
atmospheric  test  ban  treaty  in  1963,  had  no 
echo  in  Peiping. 

The  Sino-Sovlet  split  was  gravely  aggra- 
vated after  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  and  be- 
came Increasingly  overt  as  recriminations 
were  exchange  and  luterparty  documents 
revealed. 

The  Chinese  Communists  sought  to  seize 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  movement, 
notably  in  the  developing  areas,  and  to  unite 
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It  with  the  radical  nationalists  of  Asia  and 
^ca.  They  thrust  hard  against  Soviet  In- 
fluence within  Communist  parties  on  every 
continent,  fragmenting  some  of  them;  sought 
to  bring  Castro  aboard;  moved  boldly,  over- 
playing their  hand  in  Africa;  probably  played 
some  role  In  triggering  the  attempted  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Indonesia;  and  postured 
aggressively  dxirlng  the  Indo/Pak  war  of  1965. 
is  a  resixlt  of  the  problems  they  created,  the 
Afro-Asian  conference  at  Alters  In  1965 
never  materialized. 

At  one  point  after  another  this  Chinese 
Communist  offensive  in  the  developing  world 
fell  apart,  leaving  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  per- 
liaps  the  last  major  stand  of  Mao's  doctrine 
of  guerrilla  warfare. 

There  Is  a  certain  historical  legitimacy  In 
this  outcome. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  decade,  an  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  struggle  within  the  Com- 
munist movement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Conununist  China  had  focused  on  the 
appropriate  method  for  Conununist  parties 
to  seize  power.  The  Soviet  Union  had  argued 
that  the  transit  of  frontiers  with  arms  and 
men  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  the 
effort  to  seize  power  should  be  primarily 
internal.  They  argued  that  it  was  the  es- 
sence of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  to  ex- 
pand Communist  power  without  causing 
major  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
and  other  major  powers.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists defended  a  higher  risk  policy;  but 
they  were  militarily  cautious  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  they  urged  others  to  accept  the 
risks  of  confrontation  with  United  States  and 
Western  strength  against  which  the  Soviet 
Union  warned. 

Although  Hanoi's  effort  to  take  over  Laos 
and  South  Viet  Nam  proceeded  from  impulses 
which  were  substantially  Independent  of 
Communist  China,  its  technique  constituted 
an  important  test  of  whether  Mao's  method 
would  work  even  under  the  optimum  cir- 
cumstances provided  by  the  history  of  the 
area.  As  General  Glap  has  made  clear,  Hanoi 
Is  conscious  of  this  link:  '  "South  Viet  Nam 
ti  the  model  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment in  our  time  ...  If  the  special  warfare 
that  the  United  States  Imperialists  are  test- 
ing in  South  Viet  Nam  Is  overcome,  this 
means  that  It  can  be  defeated  everywhere 
m  the  world." 

IV 

These  Communist  efforts  to  extend  their 
power  and  Influence  beyond  the  truce  lines 
of  the  Cold  War  Interwove,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  with  a  second  set  of  problems;  the 
dissatisfaction  of  various  ex-colonlal  nations 
with  the  frontiers — and  other  arrange- 
ments— which  had  emerged  from  the  passing 
of  colonialism.  The  list  is  long  of  conflicts 
based  on  real  or  believed  grievances  of  this 
kind:  the  Arab/Israeli  dispute;  Suez;  Somali/ 
Ethiopia;  Algeria/Morocco;  Kashmir;  West 
Irian;  the  Indonesian  confrontation  of  Ma- 
laysia; Cyprus,  etc. 

In  addition,  older  quarrels  were  exacerbated 
by  the  mood  of  rising  nationalism  which 
swept  the  developing  world;  for  example. 
Peru/Ecuador.  Thailand/Cambodia.  The 
Communist  powers  sought  to  exploit  a  num- 
ber of  these  conflicts  In  order  to  expand 
their  leverage  In  uhe  developing  world  via 
diplomacy,  subversion,  arms  and  economic 
aid  agreements.  But  their  roots  mainly  lay 
in  an  extension  of  antl-colonlal  attitudes 
and  doctrines  from  the  days  of  struggle  to 
the  early  years  of  Independence:  In  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  from  rebellion  to  govern- 
mental policy.  It  seemed  easier  for  some 
leaders  of  the  new  nations  to  create  a  sense 
of  nationhood  by  continuing  to  evoke  the 


'Quoted  from  Studies  on  Viet  Nam,  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs,  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia, August  1965.  p.  23.  Minister  of  De- 
fense Glap  made  the  statement  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
(July  19,  at  Nhan  Dan). 


rhetoric  and  methods  of  antl-coloniallsm — 
and  xenophobic  nationalism — than  to  turn 
inamedlately  to  the  more  mundane  concepts 
and  tasks  demanded  for  the  successful  build- 
ing of  a  viable  nation. 

Looking  back  over  this  whole  sequence. 
certain  general  observations  are  possible. 

First,  the  postwar  International  bound- 
aries suid  truce  lines  have  proved  remark- 
ably resistant  to  efforts  to  alter  them  by 
force.  In  this  flrst  postwar  generation  the 
non-Communist  powers  did  not  achieve  a 
peaceful  world  community  under  law.  But 
we  did  maintain  the  minimum  condition  for 
building  such  a  community;  namely,  that 
aggression  not  be  successful.  And  through 
persistent  effort  in  the  United  Nations  we 
have  de-fused  many  small  crises  and  choked 
off  many  episodes  of  violence  which  could 
have  provoked  major  conflict. 

Second,  as  the  two  postwar  decades  ended, 
some  of  the  aggressive,  romantic  revolution- 
aries— Communist  and  non-Communist — 
were  passing  from  the  scene,  or  entering  a 
phase  of  protracted  frustration — for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  We  have  been  dealing  with 
leaders  obsessed  by  ambitious  maps  of  their 
region  (or  of  the  world)  which  they  tried 
to  bring  to  reality:  from  Mao's  map  of  the 
area  where  China  has,  in  the  remote  or  re- 
cent past,  wielded  power  or  Influence,  to 
Nkrumah's  vision  of  a  united  black  Africa 
led  from  Accra;  from  Castro's  vision  of  the 
Andes  as  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  Ho's  Image  of  the  former  French 
colonial  empire  In  Asia  run  from  Hanoi. 
Each  has  confronted  both  other  people's  na- 
tionalism— at  the  expense  of  which  these 
maps  would  be  fulflUed — as  well  as  a  more 
general  resistance  to  changes  In  the  terri- 
torial or  political  status  quo  by  external  vio- 
lence. Resistance  to  the  achievement  of 
these  visions,  combined  with  the  growing 
demand  of  people  throughout  the  world  for 
economic  and  social  progress,  has  eroded 
both  Ideological  and  nationalist  aggressive 
romanticism. 

One  sees  this  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  Eastern  Europe;  it  is  a  central 
issue  in  the  struggle  within  mainland  China. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  pragmatic  tide  ris- 
ing through  the  developing  nations,  sup- 
planting the  slogans  derived  from  Lenin's 
Imperialism,  and  the  struggle  against  colo- 
nialism, with  the  more  austere  rhetoric  of 
economic  and  social  development.  A  new 
generation  Is  emerging,  skeptical  of  the  ex- 
pansionist and  geo-poUtlcal  concepts  and 
visions  that  engaged  their  elders. 

In  an  Interesting  leader  of  January  14, 
1967 — The  Last  Revolution — The  Economist 
recently  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
end  of  Mao  would  be  the  end  of  a  line  of 
romantic  revolutionaries  reaching  back  to 
1789.    I  would  put  the  proposition  this  way.' 

There  have  been  three  major  types  of  war 
In  modern  history :  colonial  wars;  wars  of  re- 
gional aggression;  and  massive  wars  to  alter 
the  Eiurasian  balance  of  power — the  latter 
attempted  by  Industrially  mature  powers. 

In  the  flrst  postwar  generation  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  threat  of  the  latter,  as  un- 
dertaken by  Stalin  and  Bairushchev.  under 
inhibitions  set  by  the  nuclear  age.  But  we 
have  also  seen  a  good  many  acts  of  regional 
aggression  arising  "from  the  dllenunas  and 
the  exuberance  of  newly  formed  national 
states,  as  they  looked  backward  to  past  hu- 
miliation and  forward  to  new  opportunity, 
while  confronting  the  choices  open  to  them 
In  the  early  stages  of  modernization."  De- 
spite their  global  pretensions,  I  would  place 
Mao's  efforts  In  the  latter  category. 

Given  the  rhythm  of  modernization,  with 
vast  continents  entering  the  early  stages  of 
modernization  after  the  Second  World  War, 
It  Is  natural  that  we  should  have  seen  a  phase 


« For  an  elaboration  of  this  theme,  see  The 
Stages  of  Economic  Growth,  Cambridge,  1960, 
pp.  107  ff. 


of  regional  aggression.  From  the  record  of 
history  we  should  be  in  reasonably  good  heart 
about  this  phase.  For  these  early,  limited 
external  adventures,  associated  with  late 
pre-conditions  or  early  take-off  periods,  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  given  way  to  a  phase 
of  absorption  In  the  adventure  of  moderniz- 
ing the  economy  and  the  society  as  a  whole. 
But,  as  I  shall  later  emphasize,  this  under- 
lying hopeful  trend  Is  potential,  not  Inevi- 
table; and  It  could  be  transitory. 

If  these  aggressive  impulses  have  dimin- 
ished in  the  technologically  mature  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  most  of  the  less  developed 
nations,  we  should  be  able  to  go  forward  in 
the  generation  ahead  from  the  frustration 
of  aggression  and  the  absence  of  major  hos- 
tilities toward  settlement,  reconciliation, 
and  cooperation.  This,  sxirely.  should  be 
the  object  of  policy  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa;  and,  as  It  Is  already  the  object 
of  policy  in  the  West  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and  mainland 
China. 

VI 

We  have  had  to  allocate  In  the  flrst  post- 
war generation  an  enormous  amount  of  our 
energy,  talents,  and  resources  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  aggression  and  the  avoidance  of  ma- 
jor war.  Despite  this  environment  of  tension 
and,  to  some  extent,  because  of  It,  the  world 
community  has  also  launched  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development  of  an  In- 
ternational basis  which  are  truly  revolu- 
tionary when  compared  to  what  was  done 
during  the  Inter-war  years  or  deeper  in  the 
past. 

We  began,  of  coiirse,  with  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  Western  Europe.  So  quickly  did 
Western  Europe  respond  that — although  the 
Job  was  by  no  means  completed — minds  were 
beginning  to  turn  to  more  systematic  efforts 
in  the  developing  areas  In  the  winter  of 
1948-49;  for  example,  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  meeting  In  Parts.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Point  Four  proposal  In  Jan- 
uary 1949  was  an  Important  benchmark  In 
this  transition.  In  the  United  States  a 
Presidential  commission  was  working  to  sys- 
tematize and  enlarge  this  turn  in  policy, 
when  the  attack  was  made  In  June  1950  on 
South  Korea.  The  Korean  War  both  post- 
poned a  focusing  of  pubUc  attention  and 
resovirces  on  the  problems  of  development 
and,  through  a  sharp  rise  in  raw  material 
prices,  appeared  to  postpone  somewhat  its 
urgency. 

It  was  in  the  post-Korea  phase  that 
thought  and  policy  began  to  crystallize 
around  the  problem  of  accelerating  econom- 
ic grovrth  in  developing  nations.  In  the  early 
1950's  the  best  work  on  development  by  the 
United  States  was  done  In  places  In  which 
we  had  major  security  commitments;  for 
example.  Turkey.  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  The 
substantial  and  sustained  assistance  pro- 
vided for  security  purposes  was  gradually 
put  to  good  advantage  In  terms  of  develop- 
ment. But  towards  the  end  of  the  1950  8. 
doctrines  took  hold  and  Institutions  emerged 
aimed  at  development  itself— outside  a  nar- 
row security  context;  notably,  the  Develop, 
ment  Loan  Fund,  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
the  Wise  Men's  study  of  India  and  Pakistan 
for  the  World  Bank,  and  the  creation  of  the 
World  Bank's  soft  loan  window,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

Evidently,  the  United  States  was  not  alone 
in  this  transition.  As  colonies  moved  to- 
wards independence,  the  metropolitan  powers 
began  to  provide  systematic  aid  to  the  new 
nations  for  which  they  formerly  had  bOTne 
a  direct  responsibility.  The  Colombo  Plan 
organization  was  set  up.  for  example,  as 
early  as  1950. 

But  only  In  the  first  half  of  the  1960  a 
did  the  world  community  begin  to  bring  de- 
velopment policy  towards  the  center  of  the 
stage-  with  the  consortia  arrangements  of 
the  World  Bank  for  India  and  Pakistan;  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  and  a  variety  of  other 
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International  consultative  Inatlt  jtlons.  In 
the  United  States  this  transition  assumed — 
putting  aside  Viet  Nam — the  forqi  of  a  shift 
from  military  to  economic  suppoilt,  and  from 
generalized  supporting  assistance  to  purpose- 
ful development  aid.  EconomK  assistance 
of  nations  other  than  the  U.S.  rwe  by  18% 
from  1960  to  1965.' 

This  barely  noticed  expansion  n  the  mul- 
tilateral machinery  and  resourcus  available 
for  suppwrt  of  developing  nations  was  ac- 
companied by  a  learning  process  ^  rlthln  those 
nations  which  has  been  quit*  dramatic. 
One  after  another  success  story  in  develop- 
ment emerged  In  the  sense  that  nations 
learned  the  trick  of  generatlni;  sustained 
and  reasonably  balanced  growl  h  at  rates 
which  substantially  outstripped  population 
Increase.  The  list  is  now  quite  k  ng :  Greece. 
Turkey.  I.«rael.  Korea,  Taiwan  Thailand. 
Malaysia.  Pakistan,  Iran.  Turke  y,  and  na- 
tions In  Latin  America  containing  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  the  population  >f  that  con- 
tinent. 

The  problems  of  development  are.  of 
course,  by  no  means  solved.  La 'ge  parts  of 
Africa,  for  example,  have  not  yet  developed 
the  himian  and  physical  Infrast:  ucture  and 
BUtHcient  political  unity  requirec  1  for  a  sus- 
tained take-off.  And  in  each  o  r  the  other 
developing  regions  some  countrl  >s  have  not 
yet  established  the  necessary  at  d  sufficient 
conditions — economic  and  politics  1 — for  take- 
off. 

Finally,  India,  with  500  mil]  Ion  human 
beings.  Is  not  yet  stably  on  the  :  oad  to  sus- 
tained growth.  But  many  of  tl  e  prerequi- 
sites exist  and.  beneath  the  sui  face  of  the 
present  political  and  agrlcultun  1  situation. 
Important  new  elements  of  agricultural  and 
Industrial  vitality  give  solid  j  rounds  for 
hop)e. 

In  general,  we  have  made  grtat  but  un- 
even progress  thus  far  In  the  IJBO's.  Many 
of  the  old  contentious  debates  have  sub- 
sided as  men  perceived  their  irrelevance; 
for  example,  arguments  concerning  private 
versris  public  enterprise,  industry  versus 
agrlcvilture.  They  have  given  wa  sr  to  a  prag- 
matic synthesis.  New  concepis.  working 
methods,  and  institutions  ha|e  emerged 
which  should  permit  vigorous  grawth  In  the 
developing  nations  In  the  genentlon  ahead. 

But  a  lion  stands  In  the  patl^:  the  food- 
population  problem.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  will  certainly  be  central  to  the 
agenda  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  elementary  facts  are  these.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  the  world'^  population 
will  grow  from  some  3.4  bllllcin  today  to 
about  4.5  billion  by  1980.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  this  tremendous  expansion  will  b« 
In  the  population  of  the  developrtnent  world. 
Population  control  measures  Inistltuted  over 
this  period  could  dampen  this  increase  some- 
what: but  they  could  have  a  profcound  effect 
by  the  year  2000.  To  feed  this  Increased  pop- 
ulation at  existing  levels  of  coTlsumptlon — 
and  allowing  for  the  Impact  of  urbanization 
and  Income  Increases  on  effectikre  food  de- 
mand— will  require  an  annual  Irate  of  In- 
crease of  at  least  4%  of  food  production  In 
the  developing  world.*  The  oterwhelmlng 
portion  of  this  Increase  will  haw  to  be  met 
from  Increased  production  In  obe  develop- 
ing world.  The  average  rate  of]  increase  in 
food  production  over  the  past  Aye  years  has 
been  only  slightly  over  2%.  To|  avoid  mass 
starvation — in  President  Johnson's  phrase — 
"to  help  bring  our  most  basic  huqian  accoxmt 
Into  balance" — the  whole  world!  community 
will  have  to  apply  to  Its  solutlc^n  every  de- 
vice at  Its  conun&nd.  Moreovel*,  sometime 
during  the  coming  generatloi 
China  will  have  to  acknowledgi 
and  act  on  the  proposition  thai 
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and  population  control  is  Its  fundamental 
problem;  and  It  may  need  the  help  of  the 
world  community  to  avoid  mass  starvation. 

As  work  on  development  moved  forward,  a 
parallel  and  related  evolution  occurred  In 
cooperation  among  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions. The  OEEC,  which  managed  Eiiro- 
pean  revival,  was  converted  to  the  OECD  In 
1961,  embracing  Japan  In  1964.  It  graduaUy 
became  a  forum  for  examining  the  economic 
relations  among  the  more  advanced  states, 
generating  a  spirit  of  acknowledged  inter- 
dependence among  the  Industrialized  nations 
which  has  also  suffused  monetary  and  trade 
jjoUcy  in  such  world  organizations  aa  the 
IMF  and  GATT. 

Much  in  postwar  security  policy  was  rooted 
In  a  consciousness  of  our  tragic  common  fail- 
ure to  stop  aggression  In  time  during  the 
1930's.  Similarly,  postwar  economic  policy 
reflected  the  memory  of  the  nationalistic  pol- 
icies which  converted  the  recession  after  1929 
Into  a  convulsive  global  catastrophe. 

We  have  clearly  done  better  In  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  during  the  first  post- 
war generation  than  we  did  during  the  inter- 
war  years,  although  at  least  four  major  mat- 
ters remain  on  the  agenda  for  the  years 
ahead : 

An  International  aid  policy,  geared  to  self- 
help  meas'ires.  but  sufficiently  expanded  In 
scale  to  permit  high  and  steady  rates  of 
growth  In  those  developing  nations  prepared 
to  take  the  necessary  parallel  domestic  ac- 
tion. 

A  satisfactory  international  monetary  sys- 
tem which  recognizes  and  relates  problems 
of  liquidity  to  problems  of  international 
capital  sources  and  movements  and  the 
realities  of  the  balance  of  payments  adjust- 
ment process. 

A  reconciliation  of  agricultural  policies  in 
the  light  of  the  overwhelming  fact  of  the 
food-population  problem,  and  the  adoption 
and  support  for  voluntary  programs  of  pop- 
ulation control  In  the  developing  world. 

A  satisfactory  trade  policy  embracing  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  developed  and  devel- 
oping nations. 

Vn.    INTERNATIONAL   ORGANIZATION  :    THE   MOVE- 
MENT   TOWARD    REGIONALISM 

The  tasks  of  economic  cooperation  have 
combined  with  a  movement  towards  orga- 
nized interdependence  In  the  world  commu- 
nity— especially  In  regional  groups — whose 
roots  go  deeper  than  economics.  The  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  successfully 
pressed  for  a  formal  recognition  of  its  re- 
gional grouping  at  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter Conference  In  San  Francisco  In  1945,  but 
the  postwar  movement  towards  regionalism 
began,  of  course.  In  Western  Europe." 

Essentially,  the  movement  towards  West- 
ern European  unity  recognized  three  facts: 

As  many  Western  European  leaders  looked 
ahead,  starting  from  the  devastation  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  acute  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States  of  the  postwar 
days,  they  reached  out  for  a  method  of  orga- 
nization which  would  give  them  a  larger 
voice  in  their  own  destiny. 

They  perceived,  however,  that  In  military, 
economic,  and  other  matters,  a  measure  of 
Interdependence  with  the  United  States 
would  be  required  for  the  indefinite  future; 
and 

They  accepted  the  fact  that  the  nation- 
state — even  nation-states  of  50  million  com- 
manding the  best  In  modern  science  and 
technology — could  not  deal  effectively  either 


mainland 
more  fully 
agrlcultxire 


•Afl  measured  by  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  OECD.       ' 

*  This  Includes  an  Income  eSecti  on  food  de- 
mand accompanying  a  4%  Incroase  In  ONP. 


!^  Although  regionalism  as  an  active  politi- 
cal and  economic  force  outside  Western  Eu- 
rope has  gathered  momentum  only  In  the 
1960's,  It  was  foreshadowed  by  the  creation 
of  the  regional  economic  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations:  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  (1947;  Asia  and  the  Par  East 
(1947);  for  Latin  America  (1948);  Africa 
(1958). 


with  the  United  States  as  a  partner  or  with 
the  scale  of  the  problems  which  were  emerg- 
ing on  the  world  scene,  whether  East-West 
or  North-South. 

Western  European  regionalism  was  con- 
ceived by  Euroi>eans  as  a  method  for  solving 
this  three-sided  dilemma.  And  it  had  the 
steady  support  of  the  United  States  which 
In  1947  made — and  has  sustained — a  con- 
scious decision  that  a  strong,  unified  West- 
ern Europe  was  more  In  Its  long-run  interest 
than  fragmented  but  less  capable  European 
partners. 

In  the  first  postwar  generation,  Western 
European  unity  moved  forward  substan- 
tially, goaded  by  the  Soviet  threat  but  in- 
hibited by  an  understandable  reluctance  to 
surrender  deeply  rooted  national  concepts. 
Today — despite  evident  and  grave  prob- 
lems— that  movement  Is  still  alive  and  active 
despite  the  rising  sense  of  security  since  the 
Berlin  and  Cuba  missile  crises  of  1961  and 
1962.  And,  as  one  contemplates  the  agenda 
for  the  coming  generation,  as  nearly  as  It  can 
now  be  defined,  the  case  remains  valid, 
strengthened  by  evidence  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  absorb  and  apply  certain  types  of  new 
technology  without  Investments  In  research 
and  development  and  markets  beyond  the 
reach  of  nations  of  50  million.  Western 
Europe  Is  unlikely  to  make  the  maximum 
contribution  that  It  could  make  to  the  tasks 
of  security,  human  welfare,  reconciliation, 
and  Instltution-bulldlng  In  the  world  com- 
munity unless  It  continues  to  move  towards 
unity. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  course  of  the  1960's, 
forces  similar  to  those  which  have  Initiated 
economic  regionalism  in  Western  Europe 
began  to  take  hold  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  notably  in  Latin  America  and,  most 
recently.  In  Asia. 

Latin  American  unity  Is  an  old  dream- 
dating  from  the  days  of  Bolivar.  It  has 
taken  on  a  new  vitality  as  Latin  Americans 
have  moved  from  the  first  stage  of  their 
Industrialization,  focused  on  the  production 
of  consumers"  goods  in  substitution  for  im- 
ports, to  growth  centered  on  medium  and 
heavy  Industry.  In  terms  of  stages  of  growth, 
the  more  advanced  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— Mexico,  the  southern  regions  of  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  for  example — are  emerging 
from  take-off  and  moving  toward  technologi- 
cal maturity.  In  Mexico,  at  least,  that  tran- 
sition has  been  successfully  made;  although 
throughout  Latin  America,  Industrialization 
Is  hobbled  by  an  overly  protective  system 
which  has  diminished  competition,  effi- 
ciency, and  full  utilization  of  capacity.  Pow- 
erful vested  interests  are  embedded  In  those 
national  protective  systems. 

But  as  the  Latin  Americans  move  into 
Indiistries  of  higher  and  more  sophisticated 
technology,  they  are  beginning  to  try  to 
overcome  this  heritage  of  take-off.  They  feel 
acutely  the  constriction  of  national  markets 
and  the  Irrationality  of  building  steel,  auto- 
mobile, chemical,  and  other  IndusUles  on  a 
national  basis.  They  are  also  being  pushed 
towards  economic  integration  by  an  aware- 
ness that  their  traditional  exports  are  un- 
likely to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
for  their  further  development;  that  they 
must  cultivate  Indtistrial  exports;  but  at  the 
present  time  they  must  go  through  a  transi- 
tional stage  of  regional  protectionism  before 
they  can  emerge  with  competitive  efficiency 
on  the  v/orld  scene. 

Meanwhile,  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  has  demonstrated  that  countries  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  development  can 
profit  greatly  from  a  common  market 
arrangement — a  lesson  worth  the  serious 
attention  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  the  Latin  Americans  are  beginning 
to  look  Inward  from  the  coastal  cities,  which 
have  historically  been  the  basis  for  their 
modernization.  They  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize expanding  needs  and  possibilities  lor 
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international  collaboration  in  developing  the 
inner  frontiers  of  South  America. 

These  convergent  and  palpable  economic 
forces  making  for  economic  cooperation  and 
Integration  are  supported  by  a  sense — not 
unlike  that  which  continues  to  motivate  the 
juropean  unity  movement — that  in  the 
world  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
roioe  of  Latin  America  will  be  strengthened 
to  the  extent  that  Latin  Americans  can  find 
ixjmmon  ground  and  common  policies. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  currently 
discussed  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics  should  focus  primary 
attention  on  economic  integration  and 
multi-national  projects. 

In  Western  Europe  and  Latin  America 
tliose  pressing  towards  unified  action  could 
build  on  a  substantially  common  tradition. 
But  In  Asia,  history  offered  a  less  promising 
initial  base.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  two  years  a  quite  remarkable  surge 
of  regional  enterprise  In  Asia. 

Prom  South  Korea  to  Australia,  from 
Japan  to  Singapore,  there  are  soUd  and  par- 
ticular national  reasons  why  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  should  begin  to  group 
together  In  mutual  support.  These  under- 
lying considerations  were  strengthened  by 
the  American  commitment  of  major  forces 
in  Viet  Nam  in  1965  which  has  given  to  the 
region  confidence  that  It  has  a  future  to 
design. 

As  in  Europe  and  Latin  America,  the  initial 
expression  of  this  movement  has  been  in 
the  form  of  economic  Institutions :  the  rapid 
negotiation  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
the  new  vitality  of  the  Mekong  Committee; 
gatherings  to  survey  the  possibilities  of 
regional  action  In  education,  agriculture,  etc. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  encouraging 
political  Impulses  which  underlay  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  In  Seoul  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Southeast  Asia  will  evolve. 

In  Africa,  too,  where  regional  cooperation 
has  existed  In  some  regions,  such  as  East 
Africa,  one  can  detect  other  beginnings,  at 
least,  of  the  same  mixture  of  economic  and 
political  Impulses  that  have  led  to  regional- 
ism elsewhere.  The  Organization  of  African 
Unity  has  existed  since  May  1963.  Despite 
political  schisms — regional  and  Ideologi- 
cal—it  undertook  to  deal  with  two  substan- 
tial African  disputes — Somalla/Ethopla  and 
Morocco/Algeria — thus  avoiding  the  Inter- 
vention of  extra-African  powers.  On  the 
economic  side,  the  African  Development 
Bank  has  been  launched  and  sub-regional 
economic  communities  are  being  formed  In 
Kastern  and  West  Africa  as  a  result  of 
planning  by  the  ECA.  Most  of  Africa,  as 
noted  earlier,  Is  In  a  pre-lndustrlal  stage, 
building  slowly  the  pre-conditions  for  take- 
off. It  makes  good  sense  to  try  to  create 
the  essential  physical  and  Institutional 
Infrastructure,  In  this  pliant  early  phase  of 
development,  on  a  regional  and  sub-regional 
basis.  This  was  a  major  consideration  that 
led  to  the  reshaping  of  the  American  aid 
program  to  Africa  over  the  past  year  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  multinational  coopera- 
tion. 

As  the  evolution  of  the  movement  towards 
Western  European  unity  indicates,  the  build- 
ing of  regionalism  Is  a  long,  slow  process. 
At  every  stage  the  case  for  moving  forward 
must  overcome  the  Inherent  attraction  and 
Inertia  of  staying  with  familiar  national 
modes  of  operation.  Moreover,  regionalism 
Is  no  substitute  for  building  solid  national 
structure.  Nevertheless,  the  next  generation 
la  likely  to  see  real.  If  Irregular,  progress  to- 
wards regional  cooperation,  because  the 
political  and  economic  Impulses  which  un- 
derlie It  are  comoelllng.  Regional  coopera- 
tion— within  a  framework  of  global  collec- 
tive security  and  common  efforts  in  develop- 
ment— is  likely  to  grow,  as  It  must,  if  the  de- 
sires of  men  and  governments  to  take  a 
larger  hand  In  their  own  destiny  are  to  be 


reconciled  with  the  Inadequacies  of  the  na- 
tion-state on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impera- 
tives of  interdependence  on  the  other. 

For  the  United  States,  this  move  towards 
regionalism  has  a  particular  meaning.  We 
were  drawn  Into  world  responsibility  after 
the  Second  World  War  by  the  need  to  fill 
certain  vacuums  of  power.  The  cost  of  not 
helping  In  Greece,  Turkey,  Western  Europe. 
Korea,  and  elsewhere,  was  self-evident;  and 
It  was  judged,  case  by  case,  to  outweigh  the 
burden  of  engagement.  But  postwar  Amer- 
ica was  not  interested  in  building  a  network 
of  satellites.  It  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  earliest  time  when  other  nations  could 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  deal  with  us 
as  partners  in  as  safe  and  orderly  and  pro- 
gressive a  world  community  as  we  all  could 
achieve. 

Regionalism — In  Western  Europe  and  else- 
where— has  thus  commended  Itself  to  the 
United  States  as  a  way  of  permitting  us  to 
shift  away  from  the  disproportionate  bi- 
lateral relations  Inherent  In  a  large  power 
working  with  smaller  powers. 

We  see  In  regionalism  a  way  not  of  re- 
tm-nlng  to  isolation,  but  of  leaving  the  na- 
tions of  the  various  regions  to  do  as  much 
for  themselves  as  they  can — and  more  with 
the  passage  of  time — while  preserving  the 
ties  of  Interdependence  where  they  are 
judged  on  both  sides  to  be  In  the  common 
interest. 

Vni.    RECONCILIATION 

The  central  lesson  we  have  drawn  from 
our  experience — and  from  the  whole  sweep 
of  events  since  1914 — Is  that  our  main  task 
Is  the  organization  of  a  durable  peace.  We 
tend,  looking  back,  to  share  Churchill's 
judgment  of  the  Second  World  War  as  "un- 
necessary." We  are  conscious  that,  In  a  nu- 
clear age,  the  human  race  cannot  afford  an- 
other world  war.  Therefore,  whatever  the 
frustrations  and  difficulties,  we  are  committed 
to  look  beyond  the  non-Communist  Islands 
of  security,  progress,  and  order,  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Cold  War  Itself  and  the  shaping 
of  something  Uke  a  true  globr.l  community. 

The  first  condition  for  such  a  community. 
Is,  I  would  say  again,  that  alterations  of 
the  International  status  quo  by  force  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed.  The  status  quo  Is,  of 
course,  not  sacrosanct.  It  Is  always  chang- 
ing. And  In  the  past  two  decades  It  has  al- 
tered In  major  ways  through  changes  with- 
in nations  and  by  international  agreement. 
We  now  have,  for  example,  a  fairly  promising 
prospect  before  us  In  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  West  on  the  other.  But  we 
shall  forget  at  our  peril  that  this  prospect 
was  created  mainly  by  the  strength  and  unity 
of  the  West  when  confronted  by  the  chal- 
lenges of  Stalin  and  Khrushchev. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  define  one  aspect 
of  the  challenge  of  the  next  generation  as 
this:  whether  we  can,  In  this  time  span,  solve 
the  three  problems  which,  from  the  early 
postwar  years  onward,  have  virtually  defined 
the  Cold  War: 

Ending  the  division  of  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope; 

Preventing  further  nuclear  proliferation 
and  damping  the  arms  race  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

Bringing  mainland  China  Into  a  normal 
relation  to  the  world  community.  In  differ- 
ent ways,  each  of  these  Issues  Is  now  active. 

There  Is  a  growing  consensus  in  the  West 
that  our  task  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  is  to  make  the 
most  of  the  forces  of  moderation  which  have 
emerged  since  1953— and,  especially,  since 
the  Cuba  missile  crisis— and  graduaUy  to 
create  an  environment  In  which  the  East/ 
West  confrontation  Is  so  reduced  that  the 
problem  of  Germany  can  be  peacefully  re- 
solved. 

No  one  can  now  perceive  the  time  or  the 
shape  of  such  a  resolution.     But  there  Is  a 


common  will  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  the  major  unresolved  questions  of  the 
Cold  War  in  Europe  can  be  settled.  Under- 
lying this  process  Is  a  dilution,  at  least,  of 
the  Communist  commitment  that  they  must 
help  Impose  their  doctrines  on  others;  the 
rising  tide  of  national  and  regional  assertlve- 
ness  In  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe; 
and  the  washing  away,  under  the  tests  of 
performance,  of  the  Communist  conviction 
that  their  systems  for  organizing  society  are 
Inherently  superior  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  process  will  not  move  forward  auto- 
matically. It  could  easily  be  disrupted  If 
the  West  fragmented  and  presented  oppor- 
tunities for  renewed  pressure  from  the  East; 
but  right  now  It  is  in  at  least  slow  motion 
with  virtually  universal  support  in  the  West. 
Whereas  the  moment  of  truth  in  East/ 
West  relations,  centering  on  a  resolution  of 
the  German  problem,  may  not  come  upon  us 
for  some  time,  we  face  In  the  months  ahead 
an  urgent  and  critical  question  with  respect 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  are  all  actively  trying  to  find  the  terms 
for  a  non-proliferation  agreement;  and  the 
emergence  of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  de- 
fense for  Moscow  has  posed  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  question  of 
whether  the  nuclear  arms  race  shall  be 
brought  under  control  or  go  into  a  vast  and 
expensive  round  of  escalation  on  both  sides 
with  respect  to  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons. 

The  two  issues  are  partially  linked.  It 
may  well  be  argued  that  it  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  non-nuclear  powers  to  accept 
a  non-proliferation  agreement  If  Its  context 
Is  believed  to  be  a  heightening  of  the  bi- 
lateral arms  race  In  strategic  systems  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  there  will  be  other  searching 
questions  raised  by  the  non-nuclear-weapons 
states  In  the  current  meeting  of  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva 
and  beyond  which  require  response. 

But  If  we  fall  to  create  a  world  of  non- 
proliferation,  the  result  would  not  merely  be 
more  national  nuclear  systems  and  the  In- 
stabilities that  might  accompany  such  a 
situation,  but  also  a  fragmenting  of  political 
relations  within  the  non-Communist  world. 
But  If  we  should  succeed — as  we  must  try 
very  hard  to  do — the  world  community  will  be 
drawn  closer  together. 

What  Is  at  stake,  therefore,  in  the  discus- 
sions and  negotiations  that  are  upon  us  In 
these  days,  are  Issues  which  will  set  much  of 
the  framework  for  the  organization  of  the 
world  community  over  the  next  generStten. 
In  Communist  China,  we  are  seeing  one  of 
the  great  dramas  of  modern  history.  The 
Long  March  veterans — who  worked  for  more 
than  thirty  years  in  what  appeared  to  be 
remarkable  unity — have  now  split  and  are 
engaged  in  an  open  struggle  for  power. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  struggle  for 
power  Is  a  debate  on  policy  between  revolu- 
tionary romantics  and  pragmatlsts.  The 
resolution  of  this  debate  will  shape  main- 
land policy  and  Communist  China's  relations 
for  many  years  ahead. 

This  judgment  reaches  back  to  the  nature 
and  roots  of  the  Chinese  crisis.  It  Is  clear 
that  after  their  remarkable  victory  In  1949, 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  made  two  gran- 
diose errors. 

First,  they  set  in  motion  a  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  focused  on  heavy  Indus- 
try and  the  modernization  of  their  armed 
forces  which  was  historically  Inappropriate. 
They  behaved  as  If  they  were  at  a  stage 
similar  to  Stalin's  Soviet  Union  of  1930;  In 
fact,  they  were  closer  to  that  of  Japan  near 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Like  Japan  at  that 
time,  they  needed  to  develop  in  modern 
China — as  a  foundation  for  Industrializa- 
tion— an  agricultural  system  based  on  strong 
peasant  Incentives,  combined  with  the  mas- 
sive application  of  chemical  fertilizers. 
They  chose  collectivization  and  Inadequate 
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Investment  In  agriculture.  Despite  some 
sMft  In  recent  years  toward  a  higher 
priority  for  agriculture,  the  result  Is  a  food- 
population  position  which  is  i  icompatlble 
with  rapid  economic  developmei  t. 

Second,  they  choee  to  move  cut  into  the 
Asian  and  world  scene  with  objectives  that 
disregarded  the  realities  of  power  In  the 
world  arena.  They  sought  an  eicpansion  of 
control  and  Influence  beyond  th<  Ir  capacity; 
and  they  failed. 

In  the  face  of  these  failures,  the  future 
of  Chinese  domestic  and  foreigii  policy  are 
evidently  now  at  stake  as  well  eu  the  future 
of  the  leaders  engaged. 

No  one  can  confidently  predict  the  timing 
and  the  sequence  of  the  outccme.  There 
is  a  decent  hope,  however,  that  soon  or 
late,  a  mainland  China  will  en  erge  which 
will  accept  as  its  primary  task  tie  modern- 
ization of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  accept 
also  the  proposition  that  the  Ir  temational 
frontiers  of  the  region  shall  not  be  changed 
by  the  use  of  force.  ^ 

So  far  as  the  United  States  isj  concerned. 
President  Johnson  has  made  clean  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  we  look  forward  to  that 
day  and  to  welcoming  that  klnfl  of  main- 
land China  into  the  community  [of  nations. 

TX 

What  I  have  asserted  thus  far  Is  that  the 
tasks  of  the  second  postwar  generation  may 
consist  in:  j 

First,  moving  from  the  mere  frdstratlon  of 
agression  to  a  phase  of  settlementi^reconcila- 
tlon.  and  cooperation  with  respfcct  to  en- 
demic disputes  arising  either  with  Com- 
munist regimes  or  between  non-iommunlst 
states;  I 

Second,  moving  forward  in  toe  tasks  of 
growth  In  the  developing  regloi^,  and  es- 
pecially coming  to  grips — as  a  World  com- 
munity— with  the  food-population  problem; 

Third,  carrying  forward,  reflninf,  and  con- 
solidating the  movements  toward!  regional- 
ism— In  Western  Europe  and  eliwhere,  as 
well  as  in  global  cooperative  ennerprises  in 
the  fields  of  aid,  trade,  money,  and  in  var- 
ious technical  fields  which  lend  [themselves 
best  to  universal  effort;  | 

Fourth,  moving  towards  a  liqi^ldation  of 
key  issues  of  the  Cold  War  in  Eiirope,  and 
towards  arms  control,  while  working  to  bring 
a  more  moderate  Communist  China  into  a 
normal  relationship  to  Asia  and  jthe  world. 

Taken  together  they  offer  expanding  scope 
for  the  United  Nations  In  the  y^rs  ahead. 
In  the  past  two  decades,  the  U.Ni  has  con- 
tributed to  each  major  dimension  of  inter- 
national poUcy;  but  the  Inherent  sdhlsms  and 
confiicts  of  those  years  often  by-fcassed  the 
UJI.  or  permitted  it  only  a  secondsj-y  or  mar- 
ginal role.  If  we  can  move  forward  on  the 
agenda  I  have  outlined,  the  U.N.  tiay  begin 
more  nearly  to  fulfill  the  functions  en- 
visaged for  it  In  1945.  ] 

Having  held  up  this  challenging  Ibut  essen- 
tially hopeful  vision  of  what  mayj  He  ahead. 


I   would   now   wish   to  underUne  a   general 
proposition :  •  ' 

"On  occasion  It  may  be  proper!  to  regard 
the  course  of  history  as  inveltablfe,  ex  post- 
but  not  ex  ante." 

There  was  nothing  Inevitable  about  what 
we  achieved  in  the  first  postwar  generation- 
the  revival  of  Western  Europe;  th«  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  In  Turkey,  Oreecej  and  West 
Berlin;  the  saving  of  South  KoreA  and  Ma- 
laya; the  Alliance  for  Progress;  tlie  removal 
of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba;  aid  all  the 
rest.  These  enterprises  took  teave— and 
often  visionary — men  and  women  of  many 
nations.  They  did  not  rely  on  Inevitable 
historical  trends:  they  shaped  historical  pos- 
slbilltiea  by  their  commitment. 

Nor   were   our    failurea    over    tljeee   years 

•  British  Economy  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Oxford,  1943,  p.  143. 


Inevitable — ejcpllcable,    as    always,    but    not 
Inevitable. 

And  there  is  no  inevitability  built  into  the 
projection  I  have  outlined  for  the  second 
postwar  generation — only  possibilities.  And 
these  constructive  possibilities  will  not  be 
made  good  unless  we  work  as  hard  at  them 
as  we  have  worked  In  the  past  twenty  years 
on  a  somewhat  different  agenda. 

It  would,  in  fact,  not  be  difficult:  survey- 
ing the  forces  at  work  within  Western 
Europe;  In  East-West  relations;  in  the  dy- 
namics of  the  developing  regions;  in  the 
forces  at  play  within  Communist  China — to 
project  a  quite  different  prospect:  a  proejject 
not  of  progressive  movement  towards  order 
and  reconciliation  and  progress,  but  towards 
disruption,  fragmentation,  mass  hunger,  and 
renewed  danger. 

For  example,  the  great  hopes  for  progress 
In  East-West  relations  depend  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate,  flexible,  and  integrated 
defense  system  in  the  West,  as  well  as  on  an 
imaginative  and  creative  approach  to  the 
East.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
failure  of  the  West  to  stay  together  might 
not  tempt  Moscow  again  towards  adventure. 

Similarly,  a  failure  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies  to  see  through  the  engagement 
to  an  honorable  peace  could  destroy  the 
emerging  foundation  for  confidence  and  re- 
gional cooperation  in  Asia,  with  further  ad- 
verse consequences  on  every  continent. 

X 

I  have  said  little  thus  far  about  the  Ameri- 
can position  on  Vietnam  because  I  wished 
to  expose  one  American's  view  of  the  broad 
tasks  of  foreign  policy  that  lie  before  us 
all.  President  Johnson  is  conducting  a  pol- 
icy which.  In  fact,  is  already  at  grips  with 
many  of  what  I  have  called  second-genera- 
tion tasks.  I  come  from  a  government 
which,  contrary  to  a  widespread  view.  Is  not 
overwhelmed  and  obsessed  by  the  problem  of 
Viet  Nam. 

One  the  other  hand,  we  are  confident  that 
what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  in  Viet 
Nam  is  right  and  essential  if  we  are  to  move 
successfully  through  the  great  transition. 

We  are  honoring  a  treaty  which  committed 
us  to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger"  In 
the  face  of  "aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack"  In  the  treaty  area.  And  this  com- 
mitment is  also  being  honored  by  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land— as  well  as  by  the  remarkable  action 
of  South  Korea,  which  was  not  bound  by 
treaty  in  this  matter. 

We  are  also  dealing  with  the  gross  and 
systematic  violation  of  an  agreement,  signed 
in  1962.  which  committed  all  parties,  includ- 
ing Hanoi,  to  withdraw  their  military  forces 
from  Laos;  to  refrain  from  reintroducing 
such  forces;  and  to  refrain  from  using  the 
territory  of  Laos  for  Interference  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  make  a 
transition  to  orderly  consltutional  govern- 
ment of  the  kind  which  the  people  of  South 
Korea  have  accomplished  with  such  notable 
success  since  1961. 

And  we  are  answering,  as  we  have  had  to 
answer  on  other  occasions,  the  question: 
Are  the  word  and  commitment  to  the  United 
States  reliable?  For  the  United  States 
cannot  be  faithful  to  Its  alliances  In  the 
Atlantic  and  unfaithful  to  its  alliances  In 
the  Padflc. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  the  United  States — and,  I  daresay, 
in  Oreat  Britain — believe  that  we  In  the 
American  Government  are  old-fashioned  in 
our  approach  to  Viet  Nam.  It  is  true  that 
we  recall  often  the  lessons  of  the  1930's;  we 
recall  experiences  In  Greece  and  Berlin  and 
Korea  which  are  not  part  of  the  living 
memory  of  those  now  in  universities.  That 
Is,  I  think,  because  our  experience  has  forced 
us  to  contemplate  the  chaos  since  1914  and 


the  reaUty  of  the  task  of  building  a  durable 
peace.  A  new  generation  will,  of  course,  de- 
dde  what  in  its  experience  is  to  be  remem- 
bered and  set  its  own  goals  and  priorities 

But  In  the  perspective  I  have  presented 
tonight,  what  is  old-fashioned  about  viet 
Nam  is  the  effort  by  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  to 
make  their  lifelong  dream  of  achieving  con- 
trol over  Southeast  Asia  come  to  reality  by 
the  use  of  force. 

It  is  their  concept  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  that  Is  old-fashioned.  It  is  being 
overtaken  not  merely  by  the  resistance  or 
the  seven  nations  fighting  there,  but  also  by 
history  and  by  increasingly  pervasive  atti- 
tudes of  pragmatism  and  moderation. 

History,  I  deeply  believe,  will  show  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  it  has  displayed  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Inter- 
national status  quo  cannot  be  altered  by  use 
of  external  force.  That  demonstration  is 
costing  the  lives  of  many  South  Vietnamese, 
Americans,  Koreans,  Australians,  and  others 
who  understand  the  danger  to  them  of  per- 
mitting a  change  In  the  territorial  or  polit- 
ical status  quo  by  external  violence — who 
cherish  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
themselves  and  for  others. 

If  the  argument  I  have  laid  before  you  Is 
correct — and  if  we  have  the  common  will  to 
hold  together  and  get  on  with  the  Job — the 
struggle  in  Viet  Nam  might  be  the  last  great 
confrontation  of  the  postwar  era. 

If  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  was  the  Gettys- 
burg of  the  Cold  War,  Viet  Nam  could  be  the 
Wilderness;  for.  indeed,  the  Cold  War  has 
been  a  kind  of  global  civil  conflict.  Viet 
Nam  could  be  made  the  closing  of  one  chap- 
ter In  modern  history  and  the  opening  of 
another. 

XI 

As  benefits  a  world  In  transition,  then,  we 
in  the  American  government,  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  leadership,  are  dealing  with 
elements  from  the  old  agenda  while  doing 
what  we  can  to  define,  grip,  and  move  for- 
ward the  new  agenda. 

President  Johnson  Is  honoring  a  Treaty 
placed  before  the  Senate  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1954  and  overwhelmingly  approved. 
He  is  insisting  on  compliance  with  an  in- 
ternational agreement  made  In  Geneva  In 
1962,  by  the  Administration  of  President 
Kennedy.  But  his  thrust  Is  forward.  He  has 
placed  before  the  Congress  a  Space  Treaty; 
proposals  to  expand  East-West  trade;  to 
create  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  a  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union;  a 
request  for  a  resolution  to  multilaterallze 
the  American  contribution  to  a  sustained 
effort  to  win  the  race  between  food  supplies 
and  population  Increase. 

It  is  clearly  his  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  Senate  a  non-proliferation  agreement; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  put  our  best  and 
most  constructive  minds  to  work  In  negotia- 
tions to  head  off.  If  possible,  another  major 
round  In  the  arms  race  In  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  all  this  we  are  conscious  that  there  Is 
little  we  can  accomplish  by  ourselves.  The 
nation-state — whatever  Its  size  and  re- 
sources— cannot  solve  the  vast  problems 
now  before  us  or  foreseeable.  Nor  Is  this  any 
longer  a  bl-polar  world,  despite  the  contin- 
ued disproportionate  concentration  of  nu- 
clear power  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  dynamics  of  the  lively 
first  postwar  generation  has  yielded  a  world 
arena  of  diverse  nations  determined  to  take 
a  hand  in   their  own  destiny. 

We  shall  achieve  arrangements  of  authen- 
tic partnership — based  on  mutual  respect 
and  acknowledgement  of  Interdependence— 
or  we  shall  not  deal  successfully  with  the 
new  agenda. 

America  Is  now — and,  I  believe — will  con- 
tinue to  be,  ready  to  play  its  proper  role  In 
such  partnerships. 

I  concluded  my  last  survey  of  American 
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foreign  policy  from  a  British  University  plat- 
form twenty  years  ago  with  this  Injunction 
from  one  of  our  poets.' 

"On*  thought  ever  at  the  fore — 

That  in  the  Divine  Ship,  the  World  breast- 
ing Time  and  Space, 

All  peoples  of  the  globe  together  sail,  sail 
the  same  voyage. 

Are  bound  to  the  same  destination." 

That,  I  believe,  will  remain  the  spirit  of 
America's  foreign  policy  in  the  generation 
ahead. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Clerk 
going  to  read  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  Selective  Service  or  on  the 
Peace  Corps? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  a  message 
transmitting  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  message  of  the  President  on  the 
Selective  Service  will  come  later. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Bell 

Belts 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Pla. 

Button 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 
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Fallon 
Farbstein 
Pelghan 
Pino 
Flynt 
Foley 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Green,  Greg. 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanna 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  CaUf . 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McDade 

McBwen 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Martin 

May 

Morse,  Mass. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

PhUbin 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Res  nick 

Roblson 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Tex. 

ruck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Willis 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  305 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


'  The    American    Diplomatic    Revolution. 
Oxford,   1948,  p.  24. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PEACE 
CORPS— MESSAGE  FROM  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wtiich  was  read; 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Of  the  many  efforts  imdertaken  by 
this  Nation  to  advance  peace,  prosperity, 
and  understanding,  few  have  inspired 
greater  admiration  among  the  people  of 
the  world  than  the  Peace  Corps.    In  5 
years,  it  has  given  new  purpose  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  and  new  hope  to 
millions  abroad. 
In  1968  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will: 
Assist  more  than  400,000  farmers  in 
their  struggle  against  hunger. 

Help  educate  more  than  700,000  school- 
children. 

Help  train  55,000  teachers. 
Provide  health  services  to  more  than 
200,000  persons. 

Help  75,000  men  and  women  help 
themselves  through  private  enterprise. 

Bring  greater  opportunity  to  thou- 
sands of  people  through  community  de- 
velopment. 

By  August  1967  we  will  have  more  than 
16,000  volunteers  serving  in  53  countries 
and  one  territory.  By  August  1968  there 
will  be  more  than  19,000  volunteers— 
nearly  double  the  number  in  1964 — 
active  in  60  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  our  youth;  210  schools 
in  30  nations  are  operating  today  be- 
cause American  students  have  volun- 
tarily assisted  them  under  the  school 
partnership  program  which  we  initiated 
In  1964.  Their  support,  together  with 
the  help  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and 
with  labor  and  land  donated  by  the  host 
country,  is  providing  a  home  for  learn- 
ing for  a  great  many  children  around  the 
world.  We  hope  to  build  500  schools  by 
mid-1967  and  at  least  1,000  schools  in 
45  countries  by  mid- 1968. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  tens  of  thousands  of  ideal- 
istic and  able  Americans,  young  and  old, 
to  serve  their  fellow  men— with  little 
thought  of  self  or  comfort,  and  with  little 
recompense  other  than  the  reward  of 
seeing  himian  lives  made  better  by  their 
efforts. 

It  Is  building  a  growing  reserve  of  ca- 
pable and  tested  citizens  devoted  to  pub- 
lic service.  By  1970,  there  will  be  some 
50,000  returned  volunteers  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them,  directly  or  after 
completing  their  education,  plan  to  enter 


Government  service.  Some  have  already 
returned  to  train  new  volimteers,  and 
others  are  helping  to  administer  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world. 

The  Peace  Corps  produces  a  high  yield 
in  results,  at  a  low  budgetary  cost.  The 
number  of  volunteers  has  increased  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  Peace  Corps 
budget.  Over  the  years,  the  average  cost 
of  the  program  per  volunteer  has  de- 
clined steadily— from  a  high  of  $9,074  in 
fiscal  1963  to  an  estimated  $7,400  in  1967. 
Today,  the  Peace  Corps  idea — the  idea 
of  voluntary  public  service  abroad — is 
spreading  to  other  countries.  Already 
18  Peace  Corps,  most  of  them  based  on 
the  U.S.  model,  have  been  established  by 
other  industrialized  nations.  This  is 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  soundness  of 
Peace  Corps  principles,  but  also  to  the 
living  example  of  Peace  Corps  volim- 
teers. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  will  be  gratifying  reading  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  pioneering 
and  hiimane  endeavor. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  6. 1967. 


COMMUNITY  WORK  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  76) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Once  again  we  have  evidence  that  pub- 
lic assistance  is  best  achieved  when  we 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  documented  by  the  report  I 
transmit  today  on  the  community  work 
and  training  program  authorized  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 

These  amendments  gave  new  oppor- 
tunities for  commimity  work  and  train- 
ing to  thousands  of  unemployed  parents 
of  dependent  children. 

Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  gave  further  impetus  to  this 
program.  It  reinforced  the  original  act 
by  providing  the  counseling,  education, 
health,  job  placement,  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  give  the  Individual  a 
new  start  in  life. 

Experience  under  these  programs  has 
shown  that  many  people— now  unem- 
ployed and  living  in  poverty — can  help 
themselves.  Three-fourths  of  the  133,- 
000  welfare  recipients  who  have  enrolled 
in  these  programs  since  1964  have  been 
helped;  22,100  have  already  foimd  jobs; 
70,200  are  in  training  for  productive  em- 
ployment; 3,500  are  taking  advance  vo- 
cational Instruction;  6,700  now  have  the 
training  and  marketable  skills  that 
should  enable  them  to  find  jobs  soon. 
In  short,  102,500  Americans  and  their 
families  have  been  given  hope  where 
hope  did  not  exist  before.  This  Is  an 
impressive  record. 

But  no  statistics  can  measure  the  gain 
In  self-respect  to  these  parents.    These 
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programs  substitute  a  productive  job  for 
a  life  on  welfare  or  in  poverty.  They 
provide  the  opportunity  to 
vicious  cycle  of  welfare  deperldency  and 
poverty  which  burdens  our  society. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  ektend  and 
make  permanent  this  program  to  bring 
help  to  unemployed  parents  and  through 
them  hope  to  our  most  disadvantaged 
children.  I 

I  urge  the  States  to  study  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  and  to  avail  themselves 
fiilly  of  the  promise  which  these  pro- 
grams hold.  ' 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  j6,  1967. 


MESSAGE  ON  SELECTIVE  ^DRVICE— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATESi  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  75)  j 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before! the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read : 

THE    BACaCGROtTNI)       I 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  knowledge  that  military  service 
must  sometimes  be  borne  bji— and  Im- 
posed on — free  men  so  their  freedom 
may  be  preserved  is  woven  deeply  Into 
the  fabric  of  the  American  experience. 

Americans  have  been  obllgfed  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty  since  our 
earliest  days  on  these  shores,  j  From  the 
militiaman  who  shouldered  Ills  musket 
to  protect  his  community  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  young  recruit  of  koday  who 
serves  the  common  defense  i  and  then 
returns  to  civilian  life,  we  have  known 
the  price  of  freedom  as  well  as  its  glory. 

In  1940.  the  mounting  threat  of  Axis 
aggression  was  poised  against  us.  The 
76th  Congress  responded  tjy  making 
compulsory  military  service  a  legal  obli- 
gation in  peacetime  as  well  aa  war.  Al- 
though this  was  the  first  peacetime  draft 
in  our  history,  it  was  an  action  consistent 
with  our  evolving  traditions  and  respon- 
sibilities. As  President  Roosevelt  said 
on  that  occasion : 

America  has  adopted  selectlvi  service  In 
time  of  peace,  and,  In  doing  soJ  has  broad- 
ened and  enriched  our  basic  conoepts  of  citi- 
zenship. Beside  the  clear  democratic  ideals 
of  equal  rights,  equal  prlrllegei  and  equal 
opportunities,  we  have  set  forth]  the  under- 
lying other  duties,  obligations  alid  responsi- 
bilities of  equal  service.  I 

Americans  ever  since  then  Ihave  come 
to  know  well  those  "broaden^  concepts 
of  citizenship"  of  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt spoke.  Little  more  thin  a  year 
later,  war  began.  The  Selective  Service 
System  established  by  that  loreslghted 
76th  Congress  mustered  tt^  greatest 
military  force  In  the  history  o^  the  world. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  11,  in  the 
face  of  new  hostile  threats,  th^  80th  Con- 
gress met  Its  obligation  by  enacting  new 
selective  service  legislation.  Six  times 
since  then,  succeeding  Congtesses — the 
81st,  the  82d.  the  84th,  the  86th.  and  the 
88th — have  kept  It  alive  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  our  defense  agalnstlan  aggres- 
sion which  has  taken  different!  shapes  but 
has  never  disappeared.  Twl^e — In  Ko- 
rea,  and   today  In  Vietnam^— we   have 


borne  arms  in  the  field  of  battle  to  coun- 
ter that  aggression. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, through  total  war  and  cold  war  and 
limited  war,  selective  service  has  pro- 
vided the  Nation  with  the  ability  to  re- 
spond quickly  and  appropriately  to  the 
varied  challenges  confronting  our  de- 
mocracy. 

THE   PROBLEM   TODAY 

The  Selective  Service  Act  under  which 
men  today  are  drafted  into  our  Armed 
Forces  is  now  almost  two  decades  old, 
about  the  age  of  many  of  the  men  who 
stand  watch  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

That  generation,  whose  lifetime  coin- 
cides with  our  draft  law.  has  grown  to 
maturity  in  a  period  of  sweeping  change. 
We  are  in  many  ways  a  different  na- 
tion— more  urban,  more  mobile,  more 
populous. 

The  youth  of  the  country  themselves 
have  added  most  heavily  to  our  growth 
in  numbers.  In  1948,  when  the  present 
act  was  passed,  less  than  1.2  million  male 
Americans  were  18  years  old.  Today  that 
number  has  increased  about  60  percent 
to  almost  1.9  million,  and  will  exceed  2 
million  in  the  1970's. 

Because  of  this  population  increase, 
many  more  men  of  their  generation  are 
available  for  military  duty  than  are 
required. 

A  decade  ago,  about  70  percent  of  the 
group  eligible  for  duty  had  to  serve  with 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  our  military 
manpower  needs. 

Today,  the  need  is  for  les.s  than  50 
percent,  and  only  about  a  third  or  less 
of  this  number  must  be  involuntarily  in- 
ducted— even  under  the  conditions  of 
war.  When  the  firing  stops,  as  we  all 
fervently  hope  it  will  soon,  the  require- 
ments will  be  for  fewer  still. 

The  danger  of  inequity  is  imbedded  in 
these  statistics.  It  arises  when  not 
every  eligible  man  must  be  called  upon 
to  serve.  It  is  intensified  when  the  num- 
bers of  men  needed  are  relatively  small 
in  relation  to  the  numbers  available. 

Fairness  has  always  been  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
When  the  present  act  was  passed  in  1948, 
one  of  its  underlying  assumptions  was 
that  the  obligation  and  benefits  of  mili- 
tary service  would  be  equitably  borne. 

The  changing  conditions  which  have 
come  to  our  society  since  that  act  was 
established  have  prompted  concern — In 
the  executive  branch,  in  the  Congress,  In 
the  Nation  generally— with  whether  the 
System  might  have  drifted  from  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  equity. 

That  concern  deepened  as  young  men 
were  called  to  the  field  of  combat. 

A  selective  service  system,  of  course, 
must  operate  well  and  fairly  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  conflict.  But  it  is  in 
the  glare  of  conflict  that  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  are  focused  most  urgently  on  the 
need  to  review  the  procedures  by  which 
some  men  are  selected  and  some  are  not. 

Last  July,  by  Executive  order,  I  ap- 
pointed a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Sex-vice,  composed  of  20 
citizens,  distinguished  and  diverse  In 
their  representation  of  important  ele- 
ments of  our  national  life. 


I  asked  that  Commission,  headed  by 
Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  to  study  these  ques- 
tions,  and  indeed  whether  the  need  for 
the  draft  itself  was  ended  or  soon  might 
be. 

I  instructed  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  past,  present,  and  prospective 
functioning  of  selective  service  and  other 
systems  of  national  service  in  the  light 
of  the  following  factors: 

Fairness  to  all  citizens ; 

Military  manpower  requirements; 

The  objective  of  minimizing  uncertain- 
ty and  Interference  with  individual  ca- 
reers and  education; 

Social,  economic,  and  employment 
conditions  and  goals; 

Bugetary  and  administrative  consid- 
erations; and 

Any  other  factors  the  Conamission 
might  deem  relevant. 

The  Commission  undertook  this  re- 
sponsibility with  seriousness  of  purpose, 
and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  abiding  im- 
portance these  issues  hold  in  American 
life  today.  It  consulted  with  or  sought 
the  opinions  of  national  leaders,  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  and  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  educators  and  stu- 
dents: business  groups  and  labor  unions; 
veterans  organizations,  religious  leaders, 
and  others  broadly  representing  every 
sector  of  our  society.  I  asked  people 
across  the  land  to  send  their  thoughts  to 
the  Commission  and  many  did. 

The  Commission's  work  is  now  con- 
cluded. Its  report  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  public.  I  have  stud- 
ied that  report  carefully. 

I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  two 
other  recent  studies  relating  to  the  same 
problems.  Another  distinguished  group 
of  leading  citizens  reviewed  the  selective 
service  situation  for  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Its  conclusions 
have  been  made  available  to  me.  Earlier, 
at  my  direction,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense conducted  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  draft  to  military  manpower 
utilization  policies.  It  was  completed  in 
June  of  last  year. 

These  reports  have  confirmed  that 
continuation  of  the  draft  is  still  essential 
to  our  national  security.  They  have  also 
established  that  inequities  do  result  from 
present  selection  policies,  that  policies 
designed  for  an  earlier  period  operate 
unevenly  under  today's  condtions,  cre- 
ating unfairness  in  the  lives  of  some,  pro- 
moting uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  more. 

To  provide  the  military  manpower  this 
Nation  needs  for  its  security  and  to 
assure  that  the  system  of  selection  oper- 
ates as  equitably  as  possible,  I  propose 
that: 

1.  The  selective  service  law  under 
which  men  can  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  be  extended  for  a  4 -year 
year  period,  upon  its  expiration  on 
June  30, 1967. 

2.  Men  be  inducted  beginning  at  19 
years  of  age,  reversing  the  present  order 
of  calling  the  oldest  first,  so  that  uncer- 
tainties now  generated  in  the  lives  of 
young  men  will  be  reduced. 

3.  Policies  be  tightened  governing  un- 
dergraduate college  deferments  so  that 
those  deferments  can  never  become 
exemptions  from  military  service,  and 
providing  for  no  further  postgraduate 
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deferments  except  for  those  in  medical 
and  dental  schools. 

4.  Firm  rules  be  formulated,  to  be 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  in  determining  eligibility  for  all 
other  types  of  deferment. 

5.  A  fair  and  Impartisil  random — 
FAIR — system  of  selection  be  established 
to  determine  the  order  of  call  for  all  men 
eligible  and  available  for  the  draft. 

6.  Improvements  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  be  inmiediately  effected  to 
assure  better  service  to  the  registrant 
both  in  counseling  and  appeals,  better 
information  to  the  public  regarding  the 
System's  operation  and  broader  repre- 
sentation on  local  boards  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

7.  A  study  be  conducted  by  the  best 
management  experts  in  the  Government 
of  the  effectiveness,  cost,  and  feasibility 
of  a  proposal  made  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  restructm-e  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem"- .    .  ^  1 

8.  The  National  Commission  on  Selec- 
tive Service  be  continued  for  another 
year  to  provide  a  continuing  review  of 
the  System  that  touches  the  lives  of  so 
many  young  Americans  and  their 
families. 

9.  Enlistment  procedures  for  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  imits  be 
strengthened  to  remove  Inequities  and 
to  insure  a  high  state  of  readiness  for 
those  units. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    DRAFT    LAW 

The  United  States  must  meet  its  mili- 
tary commitments  for  the  national  secu- 
rity, for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
It  must  be  able  to  do  this  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, under  any  condition,  under 
any  challenge. 

This  fundamental  necessity  is  the  bed- 
rock of  our  national  policy  upon  which 
all  other  considerations  must  rest. 

To  maintain  this  ability  we  must  con- 
tinue the  draft. 

The  volunteer  tradition  is  strong  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  as  it  is  in  our  national 
heritage.  Except  for  the  periods  of 
major  war  in  this  century,  it  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  our  military  man- 
power since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic. 

It  must  remain  so.  Our  Armed  Forces 
will  continue  to  rely  mainly  on  those  who 
volimteer  to  serve.  This  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  American  tradition,  It 
Is  also  the  best  policy  for  the  services 
themselves,  since  it  assures  a  highly  mo- 
tivated and  professionally  competent 
career  force. 

Improving  the  quality  of  service  life 
and  increasing  the  rewards  for  service 
itself  encourage  volunteering.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  actions  toward  this 
end  and  will  Intitiate  still  others: 

Pour  military  pay  raises  in  each  of  the 
last  4  years,  averaging  a  total  increase 
of  33  percent  in  basic  pay.  I  shall  short- 
ly recommend  another  Increase. 

A  military  medicare  program  which 
expands  medical  care  for  the  dependents 
of  those  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  for  re- 
tired members  and  their  dependents. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights,  which 
provides   educp*ion.   training,   medical, 


and   home   loan   benefits   to   returning 
servicemen. 

The  Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen  and 
■Veterans  Act  of  1967,  which  I  proposed 
last  month,  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  to  me  this  year  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  military  compensation 
and  retirement  system. 

To  attract  more  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions to  volunteer  for  military  service,  I 
am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  bread  program  of  medical 
scholarships.  Students  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  scholarships  would  commit 
themselves  to  longer  terms  of  obUgated 
service. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
increasing  the  incentives  for  volunteer 
service,  we  have  also  taken  steps  to  re- 
duce our  requirements  for  men  who  must 
be  drafted. 

I  have  directed  that  the  services  place 
civilians  in  jobs  previously  held  by  men 
in  uniform  wherever  this  can  be  done 
without  impairing  military  effectiveness. 
During  fiscal  1967,  74,000  former  mili- 
tary jobs  will  be  filled  by  civilians.  Dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  an  additional 
40,000  such  jobs  will  be  so  filled.  If 
these  measures  were  not  taken,  our  draft 
calls  would  have  to  be  much  higher. 

Starting  last  year,  under  Project  100,- 
000,  the  military  services  have  revised 
mental  and  physical  standards  to  admit 
young  men  who  were  being  rejected — 
more  than  half  of  whom  had  sought  to 
volunteer.  As  a  result,  the  services  will 
accept  this  year  49,000  men  who  would 
have  been  disqualified  under  former 
standards.  Next  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's goal  is  to  accept  100,000  such 
men. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
taking  steps  to  expand  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  services,  thus  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  men  who  must  oe 
called  involuntarily  for  duty. 

But  in  spite  of  all  we  can  and  will  do 
in  this  regard,  we  cannot  reaUstically  ex- 
pect to  meet  our  present  commitments 
or  our  future  requirements  with  a  mili- 
tary force  relying  exclusively  on  volun- 
teers. 

We  know  that  vulnerability  to  the 
draft  Is  a  strong  motivating  factor  in  the 
decision  of  many  young  men  to  enlist. 
Studies  have  shown  that  in  the  relatively 
noi-mal  years  before  the  buildup  in  "Viet- 
nam, two  out  of  every  five  enlistees  were 
so  motivated.  Since  then,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  considerably  higher. 

Research  has  also  disclosed  that 
volunteers  alone  could  be  expected  to 
man  a  force  of  little  more  than  2  million. 
Our  military  needs  have  been  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  ever  since  we 
first  committed  troops  to  combat  in  Ko- 
rea in  the  summer  of  1950.  The  average 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
years  between  the  end  of  hostilities  In 
Korea  and  the  buildup  In  "Vietnam  was 
2.7  million.  Today,  we  have  3.3  million 
men  imder  arms,  and  this  force  will  in- 
crease still  further  by  June  1968  if  the 
conflict  Is  not  concluded  by  then. 


The  question,  whether  we  could  in- 
crease incentives  sulHciently  to  attract 
an  exclusively  volunteer  force  larger  than 
any  such  force  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
has  been  subjected  to  intensive  study. 

That  study  concluded  that  the  costs 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  precisely, 
but  clearly  they  would  be  very  high. 

Far  more  important  is  the  position  of 
weakness  to  which  an  exclusively  volun- 
teer force — with  no  provision  for  selec- 
tive service — would  expose  us.  The  sud- 
den need  for  more  men  than  a  volunteer 
force  could  supply  would  find  the  Nation 
without  the  machinery  to  respond. 

That  lack  of  flexibility,  that  absence 
of  power  to  expand  in  quick  response 
to  sudden  challenge,  would  be  totally  in- 
compatible with  an  effective  national  de- 
fense. In  short,  it  would  force  us  to 
gamble  with  the  Nation's  security. 

We  look  to,  and  work  for,  the  day  the 
fighting  will  end  in  Vietnam.  We  hope — 
it  is  the  most  profound  hope  of  this  ad- 
ministration as  it  is  of  this  generation 
of  Americans — that  the  years  beyond 
that  day  will  be  years  of  diminishing 
tension  in  the  world,  of  silent  guns  and 
smaller  armies.  The  total  efforts  of  this 
Government  will  be  constantly  directed 
toward  reaching  that  time. 

But  although  we  are  hopeful,  we  are 
realists  too,  with  a  realism  bred  into  us 
through  long  and  lasting  experience. 
Any  responsible  appraisal  of  world  con- 
ditions leads  Inevitably  to  this  conclu- 
sion: We  must  maintain  the  capability 
for  flexible  response  which  we  have 
today. 

The  draft  is  one  of  the  essential  and 
crucial  instruments  which  assures  us  of 
that  flexibility. 

I  recommend  legislation  to  extend  for 
4  years  the  authority,  which  expires  on 
June  30,  1967,  to  induct  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

THE   OROE«   or   CALL 

The  general  procedure  today  for  the 
selection  of  draft-eligible  men  is  in  the 
order  of  "oldest  first" — from  26  down- 
ward. 

In  the  period  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  when  draft  calls  were  small,  the 
average  age  for  involuntary  induction 
was  between  22  and  24  years. 

All  three  of  the  recent  studies  of  the 
draft  reveal  that  the  current  order  of 
call  is  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  everyone  Involved — and  is  actually 
the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be: 

For  the  young  men  themselves,  it  in- 
creases the  period  of  imcertainty  and 
Interferes  with  the  planning  of  lives  and 
careers. 

For  employers,  it  causes  hardships 
when  employees  are  lost  to  the  draft 
who  have  been  trained,  acquired  skills, 
and  settled  in  their  jobs. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System,  it 
proliferates  the  number  of  deferment 
applications  and  appeals.  Claims  for 
dependency  and  occupational  defer- 
ments are  much  more  frequent  for  men 
over  the  age  of  20. 

For  the  Armed  Forces,  It  creates  prob- 
lems. The  services  have  found  that 
older  recruits  are  generally  less  adapt- 
able than  are  younger  ones  to  the  rigors 
of  military  training. 
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The  time  has  clearly  com^  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  remove, the  uncer- 
tainties which  the  present  otder  of  call 
promotes.  i 

I  will  issue  an  Executive  oi>der  direct- 
ing that  in  the  future,  as  oth«r  measures 
I  am  proposing  are  put  into  ieffect,  men 
be  drafted  beginning  at  age  19. 

DETERMENT   INEQr 

Almost  2  million  young  I  men — and 
soon  many  more — reach  age  19  each 
year.  The  foreseeable  requirement  is  to 
draft  only  100.000  to  300.0(10  of  them 
annually.  We  must  ask:  pow  shall 
those  relatively  few  be  selected?  As  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  phrased  it.  "^o  serves 
when  not  all  serve?"  < 


Past   procedures   have,  in 


effect,  re- 


duced the  size  of  the  availablfe  manpow 
er  pool  by  deferring  men  out  of  it. 

This  has  resulted  in  inequities. 

Two  separate  groups  of  meil  have  been 
selected  out  of  consideration  for  military 
service : 

1.    REJECTEES 

In  the  past,  many  thousands  of  men 
were  rejected — and  put  into  deferred 
categories — who  could  have  j  performed 
satisfactorily,  sharing  the  t)urdens  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  servlcfe.  Most  of 
these  were  disadvantaged  ypuths  with 
limited  educational  backgrounds  or  in 
some  cases,  curable  physical  defects. 

We  are  taking  action  to  correct  this 
inequity.  I  referred  earlier  to  Project 
100,000  established  by  the  Sfecretary  of 
Defense.  Under  this  prograi^,  the  serv- 
ices are  taking  in  men  who  iwould  pre- 
viously have  been  disqualifipd  because 
of  educational  deficiencies  or  minor 
medical  ailments.  , 

With  intensive  instructioi^,  practical 
on-the-job  training  and  corractive  medi- 
cal measures,  these  young  men  can  be- 
come good  soldiers.  Moreo\*er,  the  re- 
medial training  they  receive  jcan  enable 
them  to  live  fuller  and  more^  productive 
lives.  It  Is  estimated  that  i about  half 
the  men  who  enter  the  Armedl  Forces  un- 
der this  program  will  come  as]  volunteers, 
the  other  half  as  draftees.    ' 

This  will  be  a  continuing  program. 
The  Nation  can  never  agaii  afford  to 
deny  to  men  who  can  effectively  serve 
their  country,  the  obllgatloa — and  the 
light — to  share  in  a  basic  re$ponsibility 
of  citizenship.  , 

a.    COLLEGE   STTTDENTa 

The  National  Advisory  Con>mIssIon  on 
Selective  Service  found  the  issue  of  col- 
lege student  deferments  to  be  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  its  coasideration. 
The  Commission  could  not  reach  una- 
nimity. This  Is  not  surprising,  for  It  was 
sufficiently  representative  of  [the  Nation 
itself  to  reflect  the  healthy  diversity  of 
opinion  which  centers  on  thif  subject. 

Student  deferments  have  {resulted  in 
inequities  because  many  of  those  defer- 
ments have  pjn-amided  into  Exemptions 
from  military  service. 

Deferred  for  imdergraduatt  work,  de- 
ferred further  to  pursue  graduate  study, 
and  then  deferred  even  beyojid  that  for 
fatherhood  or  occupation£|l  reasons, 
same  young  men  have  managed  to  pile 
deferment  on  deferment  until  they 
passed  the  normal  cutoff  pc^t  for  in- 
duction. 


In  this  regard,  a  recent  survey  re- 
vealed that  only  27  percent  of  one  age 
group  of  graduate  school  students  past 
the  age  of  26  had  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces — contrasted  with  approximately 
70  percent  of  men  of  the  same  ages  with 
educational  backgrounds  varying  from 
college  degrees  to  some  high  school 
training. 

There  is  one  group  of  postgraduate 
students  to  whom  this  condition  does 
not  apply — men  who  are  studying  to  be 
doctors  and  dentists.  About  half  of  them 
later  serve  as  medical  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Their  service  is  vital.  Because  their 
studies  are  essential  to  military  man- 
power needs,  students  engaged  in  such 
programs  must  continue  to  be  deferred 
until  their  education  is  completed. 

I  have  concluded,  however,  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  granting  further 
deferments  to  other  graduate  school  stu- 
dents. 

To  correct  the  inequities  in  the  defer- 
ments of  postgraduate  students,  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  specifying  that 
no  deferments  for  postgraduate  study 
be  granted  in  the  future,  except  for  those 
men  pursuing  medical  and  dental 
courses. 

Undergraduate  students  present  a  dif- 
ferent problem  for  consideration. 

Many  citizens — including  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission — hold  that  student  defer- 
ments are  of  themselves  inequitable  be- 
cause they  grant  to  one  group  of  men  a 
special  privilege  not  generally  available 
to  all.  Their  concern  was  heightened  by 
the  belief  that  a  student  deferment  in  a 
time  of  conflict  might  be  an  even  greater 
privilege. 

They  contend  that  such  deferments 
carmot  properly  be  Justifled  as  being  in 
the  national  interest.  Moreover  it  is 
their  conviction  that  the  elimination  of  a 
student  deferment  policy  would  have  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  educational  process 
in  this  coimtry.  Indeed,  they  believe 
that  the  Nation's  experience  with  the 
returning  veterans  of  other  wars  indi- 
cates that  interruption  of  college  studies 
for  military  service  actually  results  for 
many  men  in  a  more  mature  approach 
and  a  greater  capacity  for  study. 

Others — Including  a  substantial  mi- 
nority of  the  Commission — believe  Just 
as  strongly  that  college  deferments  from 
service  are  not  unfair — however  mani- 
festly unfair  are  the  conditions  of  life 
which  permit  some  to  go  to  college  while 
others  cannot. 

They  agree  that  the  unpredictability  of 
world  conditions  could  conceivably  work 
to  the  advantage  of  students  who  were 
able  to  defer  their  service.  But  they 
point  out  that  the  same  impredlctablllty 
could  work  just  as  easily  to  opposite 
effect,  that  men  who  were  deferred  as 
college  freshmen  in  1963  would  be  grad- 
uating this  spring  Into  a  world  In  which 
they  could  face  the  hazards  of  combat. 
Finally,  this  point  of  view  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  stu- 
dent deferments  would  unduly  compli- 
cate the  officer  procurement  problems  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  for  almost  four  out  of 
five  officers  who  come  into  the  Services 
each  year  come  from  the  Nation's  col- 
leges. 


An  Issue  so  deeply  important,  with  so 
many  compelling  factors  on  both  sides, 
cannot  be  decided  until  its  every  aspect 
has  been  thoroughly  explored. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Congress 
will  debate  the  questions  this  issue  poses 
for  the  Nation's  youth  and  the  Nation's 
future. 

I  will  welcome  the  public  discussion 
which  the  Commission  report  will  surely 
stimulate. 

I  shall  await  the  benefits  of  these  dis- 
cussions which  will  themselves  be  a  great 
educational  process  for  the  Nation. 

I  will  then  take  that  Presidential 
action  which,  I  believe,  will  best  serve 
the  national  Interest. 

A   FAIB    AND    IMPARTIAL    RANDOM FAIR SYSTEM 

OF   SELECTION 

The  paramount  problem  remains  to 
determine  who  shall  be  selected  for  in- 
duction out  of  the  many  who  are  avail- 
able. 

Assimilng  that  all  the  men  available 
are  equally  qualified  and  eligible,  how 
can  that  selection  be  made  most  fairly? 

No  question  has  received  more 
thoughtful  attention  or  more  careful 
analysis. 

There  Is  no  perfect  solution.  For  the 
unavoidable  truth  is  that  complete  equity 
can  never  be  achieved  when  only  some 
must  be  selected  and  only  some  must 
serve. 

But  a  decision  cannot  be  avoided.  It 
is  due.  The  question  will  become  more 
urgent  with  the  passing  months  and 
years. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  only  method 
which  approaches  complete  fairness  is  to 
establish  a  fair  and  impartial  ran- 
dom— FAIR — system  of  selection  which 
will  determine  the  order  of  call  for  all 
equally  eligible  men. 

That  FAIR  system  would  operate  gen- 
erally as  follows : 

At  age  18,  all  men  would  be  examined 
to  determine  their  physical  and  mental 
eligibility. 

All  eligible  men  reaching  age  19  before 
a  designated  date  would  be  placed  in  a 
selection  pool. 

The  FAIR  system  would  then  deter- 
mine their  order  of  call. 

They  would  be  selected  in  that  order  of 
call,  for  induction  at  age  19,  to  flll  draft 
calls  placed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Those  not  reached  during  this  period 
would  drop  to  a  less  vulnerable  position 
on  the  list  with  the  entry  of  the  next 
year's  group  of  eligible  men  into  the 
selection  pool. 

All  men  would  retain  their  vulnerabil- 
ity to  the  draft,  in  diminishing  order  by 
age  group  up  to  26,  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Those  who  had  re- 
ceived deferments  would  continue  liable, 
as  at  present,  until  their  35th  birthday. 

This  system,  giving  young  men  a  clear 
Indication  of  a  likelihood  of  being 
drafted,  in  conjunction  with  the  yoimg- 
est  first  order  of  call,  will  further  reduce 
imcertalnty  in  the  planning  of  futures 
and  careers. 

I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  working  in  collaboration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  develop 
a  fair  and  Impartial  rsuidom — FAIR— 
system  of  selection  to  become  fully  op- 
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erational  before  January  1,  1969.  This 
system  will  determine  the  order  of  call 
for  induction  of  qualified  and  available 
19-year-olds  and  older  men  as  their  de- 
ferments expire. 

gKLECrrVE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STBtTCTORE 

The  proposals  I  am  presenting  in  this 
message  have  one  common  objective:  In- 
sofar as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  make 
certain  that  men  who  must  be  called  to 
serve  their  country,  and  fight  and  die  for 
It  If  necessary,  will  be  chosen  equitably 
and  justly. 

The  governing  concept  I  propose  for 
selection  is  one  of  equal  and  imiform 
treatment  for  all  men  in  like  circum- 
stances. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  has 
reported  that  in  order  to  achieve  that 
objective  in  all  its  dimensions,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  itself  should  be  re- 
structured. 

The  Commission  presented  its  convic- 
tion that  the  System's  decentralized  op- 
eration, with  more  than  4,000  neighbor- 
hood boards,  56  State  headquarters  and 
95  appeal  boards — all  functioning  under 
general  and  sometimes  inconsistent 
guidelines — is  not  responsive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation  today.  It  be- 
lieved that  uniformity  of  treatment 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  through 
that  System. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Selective  Service  System  be  consoli- 
dated. It  suggested  a  coordinated  struc- 
ture of  eight  regioris,  embracing  from 
300  to  500  area  offices  located  in  major 
population  centers  and  staffed  with  full- 
time  Government  employees.  It  pro- 
posed a  system  modernized  by  means  of 
new  management  techniques,  commu- 
nications technology,  and  data  process- 
ing equipment. 

I  believe  these  recommendations 
should  be  exposed  to  further  searching 
analysis  and  study  by  management  ex- 
perts building  on  the  work  the  Commis- 
sion has  done. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  done 
a  good  job  for  America.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  its  operation  have  provided 
the  Nation  with  an  inspiring  study  of 
patriotic  citizens  volunteering  their  time 
and  devotion  to  demanding  tasks  vitally 
affecting  the  national  welfare. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
the  System  Itself  has  been  flexible  and 
responsive,  meeting  the  widely  varying 
calls  for  manpower  placed  on  It  over  the 
past  20  years. 

And  beyond  these  considerations  are 
others  more  difficult  to  measure,  but 
deeply  Important  nonetheless. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  a  part 
of  America,  a  part  of  the  process  of  our 
democracy,  a  part  of  our  commitment  to 
a  full  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual in  our  society.  Because  of  the 
large  niunber  of  registrants  they  must 
classify,  many  local  draft  boards  in  large 
cities  carmot  fulfill  completely  the  func- 
tion intended  for  them.  But  nonetheless 
the  draft  board  concept  is  built  on  a 
uniquely  American  belief— that  local  citi- 
zens can  perform  a  valuable  service  to 
the  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
Personalize  the  Government's  procedures 
to  a  young  man  fiUfilling  one  of  his 


earliest  and  most  serious  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

We  carmot  lightly  discard  an  Institu- 
tion with  so  valuable  a  record  of  effective- 
ness and  integrity. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  preserve  it,  if 
we  find  that  in  practice  it  cannot  adapt 
to  the  new  controlling  concept  of  equal 
and  uniform  treatment. 

These  counterbalancing  considerations 
highlight  the  need  to  subject  the  Sys- 
tem's organization  to  intensive  study  by 
experts  skilled  in  management  techniques 
and  methods  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mission's work. 

I  am  Instructing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  jointly  to  establish  a 
task  force  to  review  the  recommendations 
for  a  restructured  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem made  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission. This  review  will  determine  the 
cost,  the  method  of  implementation,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  System  the  Com- 
mission recommends,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  the  System  I  am  proposing  in 
this  message. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  make  certain 
changes  to  strengthen  the  System. 

The  Commission  study  brought  into 
focus  areas  where  immediate  improve- 
ment can  and  should  be  put  into  effect. 

I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to : 

Assure  that  advisers  and  appeal  agents 
are  readily  available  to  all  registrants. 

Examine  the  System's  appeals  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  fully  protected. 

Improve  the  System's  information  poli- 
cies so  that  all  registrants  and  the  public 
generally  will  better  understand  the  Sys- 
tem's operations. 

In  conjunction  with  Gov.  Farrls 
Bryant,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Plarmlng,  work  with  the  Gover- 
nors to  assure  that  all  local  boards  are 
truly  representative  of  the  communities 
they  serve  and  to  submit  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  in  this  area. 

RESERVE   POLICIES 

The  National  Advisory  Commission 
focused  attention  on  the  administration 
of  enlistments  Into  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units.  The  Commission  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  Inequities  it 
saw  in  the  enlistment  procedures  of  these 
units. 

The  Reserve  forces  are  essential  to  our 
military  posture  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  It.  My  first  concern  is  that  these 
forces  be  maintained  at  their  authorized 
strengths,  and  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  deployment,  if  and  when  they  are 
needed. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents should,  like  the  Active  Forces,  be 
manned  primarily  by  volunteers. 

Two  steps  have  recently  been  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assure  greater 
equity  in  the  enlistment  policies  of  the 
Reserve  components: 

Men  who  meet  qualification  standards 
must  be  accepted  into  Reserve  units  in 
the  order  of  their  application. 

Reservists  who  are  not  satisfactorily 
fulfilling  their  obligation  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  up  to  24  months. 

Authority  to  order  such  reservists  to 


duty  is  provided  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  1967  Appropriations  Act.  I 
recommend  that  such  authority  be  in- 
corporated in  permanent  legislation. 

I  have  concluded  that  two  additional 
actions  should  now  be  taken : 

First,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  priority  to  Reserve  en- 
listees who  are  under  draft  age — those 
young  men  17  to  181/2  years  of  age — to 
encourage  a  maximum  number  of  volim- 
teers  who  are  not  immediately  draft 
liable.  Reserve  deferments  for  men 
who  are  draft  liable  will  be  authorized 
only  to  the  extent  required  to  fill  specific 
vacancies  in  Reserve  components. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  standby  authority  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  draft  men 
into  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
whenever  the  authorized  strength  of 
these  imits  carmot  otherwise  be  main- 
tained. 

THE    NATIONAL    ADVISORY     COMMISSION    ON 
SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

The  work  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  repre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
this  system  since  It  began  20  years  ago. 
Any  citizen  who  reads  the  report  of  the 
Commission — and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  do 
so — will  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
members  have  provided  the  most  pene- 
trating analysis  of  selective  service  in 
our  history. 

To  provide  the  American  people  with  a 
continuing  review  of  a  system  which 
touches  every  American  family  and  to 
assure  the  diligent  pursuit  of  the  actions 
I  have  discussed  and  approved  in  this 
message,  as  well  as  other  suggestions  in 
the  Commission  report,  I  am  extending 
the  life  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Service  performed  by  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  honors  us  all. 

Americans  have  good  reason  to  respect 
the  long  tradition  of  service  which  is 
manifested  in  every  flight  line  and  out- 
post where  we  commit  our  bravest  men 
to  the  guardlEuiship  of  freedom. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  day  the 
building  of  another  tradition — by  men 
and  women  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  in  other  such  programs 
which  have  touched,  and  perhaps  even 
changed,  the  life  of  our  country  and  our 
world. 

This  spirit  is  as  characteristic  of  mod- 
em America  as  our  advanced  technology, 
or  our  scientific  achievements. 

I  have  wondered  if  we  could  establish, 
through  these  programs  and  others  like 
them,  a  practical  system  of  nonmilitary 
alternatives  to  the  draft  without  harming 
our  security. 

Both  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  and  the  group 
reporting  to  the  Congress  posed  this 
question  for  study. 

Both  foimd  the  aioswer  to  be  that  we 
carmot. 

But  the  spirit  of  volunteer  service  in 
socially  useful  enterprises  will,  we  hope, 
continue  to  grow  imtil  that  good  day 
when  all  service  will  be  voluntary,  when 
all  young  people  can  and  will  choose  the 
kind  of  service  best  fitted  to  their  own 
needs  and  their  Nation's. 
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We  will  hasten  it  as  we  car 
it  comes,  because  of  the 
world  we  live  in  now,  we 
to   ask   one   form   of   servic 
duty — of  our  young  men 
an  irresponsible  Nation  if  w 
and  perhaps  even  an  extinct 

The  Nation's  requirement 
must  serve,  however,  imposes 
tion:  that  in  this  land  of 
are  selected  as  equals  to  serve 

A  just  nation  must  have 
system  that  can  be  devised 
that  selection. 

I  believe  the  proposals  I  am 
day  will  help  give  us  that  system. 
Lyndon  B. 

The  White  House,  March 
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Johnson. 
6.  1967. 

The  message  was,  wlthou ;  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  t^pore  'Mr. 
Albert)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  pritited. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  SELEC- 
TIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  JIecord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  the  draft  de- 
serves, and  I  know  it  wiU  get.  the  earnest 
and  thorough  consideratior  of  every 
Member  of  the  House.  Wei  are  all  in 
favor  of  a  fair  draft  system  ai  id  of  elimi- 
nating any  element  of  unfairness  in  the 
present  law. 

The  President  concludes,  first  of  all — 
as  he  must,  in  the  light  of  wjorld  condi- 
tions— that  this  Nation  must  continue  to 
rely  on  a  selective  service  system  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations 
and  commitments.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  the  President  is  right 
In  this  conclusion. 

Everyone  would  be  happie-  if  it  were 
possible  to  say  the  draft  wan  no  longer 
needed  and  we  could  All  our  Armed 
Forces  with  volunteers  alone  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  that  now.  The  mili- 
tary services  could  not  get  enough  vol- 
unteers unless  pay  and  other  benefits 
were  rais^  so  high  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  military  force  would  sky- 
rocket. 

More  Important  still,  even  if  we  were 
to  decide  to  let  that  cost  go  i  ip,  a  cutoff 
point  would  have  to  be  reac  hed  some- 
where. Experience  shows  c  early  that 
an  exclusively  volunteer  f ( rce  under 
present  circumstances  would  total  no 
more  than  2  million  men.  The  average 
size  of  the  Military  Establish!  lent  in  the 
years  before  Vietnam  was  1!.7  million. 
It  will  probably  go  back  toj  that  level 
when  the  conflict  in  Vietnam!  Is  over. 


Suppose,  then,  this  Nation 
pay  the  additional  $10  billion 
whatever  It  would  cost,  and 
yet  been  able  to  come  up  ^th  precise 
figures — to  maintain  a  volufiteer  force 
of  2.7  million  men. 

At  that  moment,  we  would 
flexibility  to  respond  to  any  tt  ireat  to  our 
security  requiring  a  force  gijeater  than 
that.    To  do  what  we  have  to  do  in  Vlet- 


agreed  to 
a  year — or 
10  one  has 


forfeit  our 


nam  today  as  well  as  to  man  our  defense 
line  around  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  under  arms  a  military  force  of  3.3 
million. 

We  could  never  gamble  so  recklessly 
with  our  Nation's  safety. 

But  if  it  is  clear  that  we  must  continue 
to  have  a  draft  authority,  it  is  no  less 
clear  that  the  system  under  which  men 
are  drafted  must  be  just  as  fair  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made. 

Under  the  program  described  in  the 
President's  message,  eligible  men  would 
be  chosen  for  service  through  a  system 
of  impartial  random  selection.  The  key 
word  Is  "eligible."  All  young  men  will 
first  be  thoroughly  tested  and  examined 
to  assure  that  they  are  in  fact  qualified 
for  military  service.  Once  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  many  thousands  more  who 
are  eligible  and  available  than  it  will  be 
necessary  to  induct.  The  selection  sys- 
tem the  President  proposes  is  simply  a 
means  of  giving  all  those  men  the  exact 
same  chance,  on  the  same  footing — with- 
out regard  to  the  social  condition  of 
their  lives,  their  wealth,  their  educa- 
tional achievements,  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous factor. 

I  join  the  President  in  his  desire  to 
equalize  the  chances  of  all  eligible  young 
men  to  be  drafted. 

Through  all  our  history  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  impose  military  obliga- 
tion on  individual  men  in  times  of  crisis. 
But  through  that  same  period  of  history 
we  have  built  an  unmatched  record  of 
honoring  individual  rights. 

I  urge  and  am  sure  we  will  receive 
from  the  House  prompt  and  earnest 
consideration  of  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
Pi'esldent's  message  on  selective  service. 
In  his  time  President  Franklin  Rootsevelt 
spoke  of  the  broadening  and  enrichment 
of  our  basic  concepts  of  citizenship  that 
had  come  to  us  with  the  adoption  of  se- 
lective service.  Piesldent  Johnson,  In 
reminding  us  of  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt,  reawakens  In  his  countrymen 
an  all-possessing  sense  of  patriotism, 
with  its  accompanying  responsibilities 
and  rewards,  and  Imparts  a  further  en- 
richment to  our  broadening  concepts  of 
citizenship. 

President  Johnson  pleads  for  that 
which  all  Americans  want  and  demand — 
absolute  fairness  In  the  operation  of  a 
Selective  Service  System  that  selects 
some  men  and  leaves  others  untouched. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  absolute  fairness 
In  this — a  system  that  gives  favoritism 
to  none,  a  system  that  operates  alike  on 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  youth  of 
wealth  and  of  poverty — we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  heritage  of  free  govern- 
ment and  abundance  of  opportunity 
that  the  struggle  and  the  sacrifices  and 
the  fullfilled  dreams  of  our  ancestors 
have  bestowed  upon  us. 

All  this  Is  stressed  in  the  powerful 
message  to  the  reading  of  which  I  have 
just  listened.  The  Immediate  steps 
ordered  by  President  Johnson  are  all  In 
this  direction  of  absolute  fairness  to 
which  Piesldent  Johnson  has  dedicated 
himself  and  which  is  the  keynote  of  to- 
day's message.  On  some  matters  on 
which  there  is  honest  disagreement,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  President,  the  counsel 


and  advice  of  all  Americans  is  requested 
That  Is  the  way  decisions  of  prudence 
and  wisdom  best  are  reached  In  the  arena 
of  public  discussion  In  which  Americans 
talk  and  think  things  out  together.  That 
is  the  thought  of  President  Johnson. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  President 
would  exempt  students  of  medicine  and 
dentlsti-y  who  were  completing  their 
professional  courses,  and  that  one  good 
reason  he  gave  for  this  exemption  was 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  doctors  and 
dentists  in  the  armed  services  as  well  as 
In  civilian  life  and  that  many  of  these 
medical  and  dental  students  on  gradua- 
tion would  become  members  of  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  corps  of  the  armed 
services. 

GCNEBAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Selective  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 273  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
tobacco  acreage  allotments: 
H.J.  Res.  273 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
316(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

The  joint  resolution  was  engrossed, 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
ends  the  call  of  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


March  6,  1967 
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LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  thank  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  for  their  favorable  action 
today  on  House  Joint  Resolution  273, 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Machen]. 

I  sponsored  an  Identical  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  274. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 


eive  our  Maryland  tobacco  farmers,  some 
of  whom  are  in  Virginia,  leasing  flexi- 
bility when  their  crops  come  under  acre- 
age controls  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilture.  ^       ^       ,  .  „ 

This  leasing  arrangement,  enjoyed  by 
many  other  farmers  growing  other  crops 
under  acreage  controls,  is  an  option 
that  often  permits  a  farmer  to  continue 
growing  a  particular  crop  under  the 
restrictions  of  acreage  controls. 

Just  a  few  short  days  ago,  our  type 
32  tobacco  growers  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia  voted  on  whether  or  not  to  put 
their  1967  crop  under  proposed  acreage 
allotment  controls.  By  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, the  referendum  failed. 

Thus,  for  the  second  year  In  a  row, 
type  32  tobacco  will  not  be  grown  xmder 
acreage  controls  and  wUl  have  to  stand 
on  its  own. 

Also,  It  means  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent growers  of  type  32  tobacco  will  again 
be  faced  with  the  battle  over  export  sub- 
sidy incentive  payments. 

Maryland  tobacco  was  barred  from  the 
5-cent-per-pound  subsidy  payments 
when  the  program  went  into  effect  last 
year.  We  failed  to  convince  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  type  32  tobacco 
was  deserving  of  the  subsidy  payments 
because  of  Its  dependence  on  export  mar- 
kcts 

I  iaelleve  as  many  others  close  to  this 
problem  do,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  wrong  and  arbitrary  in  deny- 
ing the  export  subsidy.  We  also  beUeve 
the  Secretary  has  acted  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner,  and  one  which  can  only 
hurt  the  tobacco  growers,  who,  after  all, 
are  farmers  and  the  ones  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Its  Secretary 
should  be  working  for  and  not  against. 
At  this  point,  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  change  his 
mind  and  allow  the  export  subsidy  for 
the  1967  Maryland  tobacco  crop. 

Thus,  we  have  the  problem  again. 
The  entire  Issue  of  what  crop  gets  an 
export  subsidy  and  what  crop  does  not 
is  certainly  debatable. 

I  hope  that  later  In  this  Congress  we 
can  resolve  this  question  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  or  at  least  work  out  a  clari- 
fied ruling  on  it.  „  , 

Again,  let  me  thank  my  colleagues  for 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  Mary- 
land tobacco  growers  by  their  favorable 
action  today. 


ments  in  order  to  consolidate  them  with 
producing  acreage.  We  had  hoped  that 
its  passage  would  have  the  effect  of  eas- 
ing the  way  for  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
marketing  quota  referendum  last  week, 
but  our  tobacco  farmers  did  not  give 
the  referendum  a  large  enough  majority 
to  reinstate  the  quotas.  There  was  some 
feeling  among  the  tobacco  farmers  that 
the  reduction  of  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's overall  acreage  for  tobacco  pro- 
duction had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
farmers.  However,  there  will  be  another 
referendum  next  year  and  it  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  will  be  given  the  quotas. 

Certainly  a  liberalization  of  the  trans- 
fer policy  will  be  a  step  toward  helping 
tobacco  farmers  produce  more  efficiently. 
It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal restriction  on  lease  and  transfer  of 
Maryland  tobacco  acreage  allotments, 
which  was  placed  on  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  in  the  early 
1960's.  no  longer  exists,  and  that  it  may 
actually  be  a  hindrance  to  the  efficient 
production  of  this  crop,  which  is  the 
major  agricultural  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  to  act  favorably  on  my  reso- 
lution. At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Tobacco  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Abbitt],  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Poace],  for 
their  expeditious  action  on  my  legisla- 
tion. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

TOMORROW'S  ABC'S— ANARCHY, 
BRUTALITY,  AND  CRIME? 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OP  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
today  of  my  resolution,  House  Joint 
Resolution  273  will  put  Maryland  tobacco 
farmers  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
farmers  in  other  tobacco-producing 
States  in  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments.  „        . 

It  will  permit  a  more  flexible  policy  of 
transferring  small  nonproduclng  allot- 


Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  an 
award  were  to  be  made  to  the  American 
who  has  best  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship  I  believe  the  prime  can- 
didate would  be  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Because  of  this,  I  think  Mr. 
Hoover  should  be  heard  when  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  as  he  did  recently 
in  an  article  in  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  Hoover  not  only 
criticizes  recent  court  decisions  which 
have  allowed  "the  supervisory  control 
which  courts  exercise  over  law  enforce- 
ment," but  he  also  prods  American  citi- 
zens, urging  them  to  open  their  eyes,  call 
upon  their  Intestinal  fortitude,  and  take 
a  stand  against  a  judicial  trend  which  Is 
leading  an  irresponsible  citizenry  toward 

chaos.  ^    ,^, 

Today  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship have  eroded  to  a  point  where  Amer- 
icans seem  to  shrug  at  unfounded  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality,  think  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  are  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
and  cannot  be  bothered  with  "getting 
Involved." 


A  February  14,  1967,  news  story  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  provides  a  synopsis  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  article  and  states  in  the 
headline  that  the  FBI  Director  "Raps 
Court  Control  Over  Police,"  but  I  beUeve 
the  paragraphs  which  discuss  what  Ues 
behind  the  Court  decisions— the  "how  it 
got  that  way" — are  even  more  Impera- 
tive. It  seems  to  reduce  down  to  the 
fact  that  each  individual  must  become 
concerned  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  Mr. 
Hoover's  predicted  ABC's.  I,  therefore, 
include  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

HoovEE  Raps  CoimT  Control  Over  Police — 
RuLKS  Pertaining  to  Evidencb  Cited 
Washington,  February  13.— The  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in 
a  by-Uned  article  In  the  February  Issue  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Magazine,  Is 
critical  of  "the  supervisory  control  which 
courts  exercise  over  law  enforcement  thru 
the  exclusionary  theory  whereby  evidence 
obtained  In  violation  of  certain  complex  and 
indecisive  rules  cannot  be  used  In  a  criminal 
trial." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  article  titled  "A  Primer 
for  Today"  decries  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  our  forefathers,  where 
".  .  .  the  Une  between  right  and  wrong  cut 
sharp  and  clear,  and  few  Americans  reached 
adulthood  without  any  equally  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavior  fitting  either  category 
.  .  ."  have  been  "erased." 

CITES  citizens'  apathy 
"What  attitudes  are  being  recorded  In  our 
primer  for  today's  children  to  absorb?  .  .  . 
unfortunately,  growing  numbers  of  citizens 
care  nothing  about  American  attitudes. 
Boredom,  or  apathy,  reaches  its  unattractive 
height  in  the  phenomenon  summed  up  in 
the  words:  "I  dont  want  to  get  involved.' 

"This  is  the  excxise  projected  by  citizens 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  It  Is  the  shamed  apologia  of 
those  who  can  watch  a  killer  sUlk  his  victim 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  dial  the  poUce  or 
those  who  in  the  depths  of  the  night,  hear 
a  cry  for  help  without  responding  In  any 
way." 

AFFLICTED   WITH  CONFUSION 


The  FBI  director  charges  that:  "Currently, 
a  great  many  good  Americans  appear  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  kind  of  confusion  which  I 
can  describe  only  as  sentimental  myopia 
...  it  is  the  shortsightedness,  in  instance 
after  Instance,  which  permits  turnstile  jus- 
tice and  Judicial  technlcaUtles  to  nullify  the 
most  proficient  police  work." 

It  wUl  take  alert  citizens,  better  citizens, 
more  conscientious  citizens  to  effect  es- 
sential changes  and  reverse  those  trends 
which  seem  to  be  moving  us  almost  inexora- 
bly toward  the  edge  of  chaos. 

"Unless  those  changes  are  made,"  the  ar- 
ticle concludes,  "and  those  trends  reversed, 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  wiU  learn 
from  a  new  primer — and  its  ABCs  will  read 
anarchy,  brutality,  and  crime." 


MORE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  government  regulation  at  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  levels  seeks  to 
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control  aresis  best  left  to  the  p  -ivate  sec- 
tor. It  seems  that  the  individual  usually 
1b  left  holding  the  bag.  Barron's,  the 
business  and  financial  weekly,  describes 
briefly  in  its  March  6,  1967,  issue,  the 
present  situation  in  New  York  City  un- 
der the  present  rent  control  program. 
Accordingly  to  Barron's: 

Financially,  phyalcally  and  morally,  rent 
control  has  become  a  malevolent  source  ol 
decay. 


atlr 


It  will  be  remembered  that!  rent  con- 
trols were  observed  nationally  In  the 
postwar  years.  However,  in  the  mid- 
fifties  most  of  the  major  cities  abolished 
rental  controls.  Today,  New  York  City 
Is  the  last  of  the  major  cities  to  have 
such  regiilatlons  In  force.  U  Barron's 
appraisal  of  the  role  played  b3^  rent  con- 
trol in  the  present  New  York  housing  sit- 
uation Is  realistic,  we  can  add  another 
chapter  to  the  long  history  of  conditions 
In  which  governmental  regulation  failed 
to  remedy  undesirable  circumstances. 

I  include  the  article.  "Political  Va- 
cancy— Rent  Control  Will  Mean  a  Grim 
Future  for  Pun  City,"  in  the  IIkcord,  at 
this  point:  ' 

PoLmcAi,    Vacancy — Harr    Ck>Nj80L    Will 
Mkan  a  Qrim  Putuhk  for  Fvf  Cm 

"In  Gotham  one  may  peddle  pornographic 
literature,  panhandle  or  commit  p4tty  larceny 
with  relative  Impunity;  the  man  who  really 
lives  dangerously  these  days  Is  t&e  landlord 
(or  slumlord,  as  he  Is  usually  called).  With 
the  help  of  a  high-speed  computjtr,  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings  h£is  taken: to  compil- 
ing and  publicizing  Usta  of  landlords  who 
allegedly  are  habitual  violators  ot  the  hous- 
ing codes.  Several  officials  have  warmly  en- 
dorsed rent  strUcea  as  a  means  of  redressing 
tenant  grievances.  Finally,  at  last  week's 
bearings  Hortense  Oabel,  head  of  the  Bent 
and  Rehabilitation  Admlnlstratloti.  told  the 
City  Council  that  the  housing  shortage  re- 
mains as  acute  as  ever.  Hence  sQe  formally 
requested  a  two-year  extension  o|  rent  con- 
trols." 

Thus  wrote  Barron's  on  Janxiavy  27.  1964. 
Today  the  Democrat  In  Oracle  liOinslon  has 
yielded  to  a  nominal  Republican,  while 
Ootham,  to  an  Increasingly  harassed  and 
sullen  populace,  has  come  to  be  luiown  as 
P\in  City:  otherwise  not  much  has  changed. 
The  customary  demonstration  by  angry  land- 
lords and  aggrieved  tenants  took  place  on 
schedule  a  few  days  ago  outside  City  Hall. 
Nest  week  Mrs.  Oabel's  successot-,  Frederic 
S.  Barman,  will  urge  the  City  Council  to 
give  the  quarter-centxiry-old  "emetgency"  re- 
straints a  fresh  lease  on  life.  After  the 
customary  formalities,  the  lawmakers,  with 
fine  bipartisanship,  are  sure  to  oblige. 

So  what  else  Is  new,  the  harden^  observer 
of  New  York's  political  and  econ()mlc  scene 
is  likely  at  this  point  to  shrug.  "The  answer 
Is  plenty.  For  one  thing,  the  Lindsay  Ad- 
ministration, unlike  Its  predecessor,  no 
longer  troubles  to  conceal  Its  aim  of  perpet- 
uating rent  control  not  merely  fot  the  dura- 
tion of  some  fictitious  "emergencf,"  but  In- 
definitely. Toward  this  end  Cltf  Hall,  by 
book  or  by  crook,  has  rebuffed  all  moves 
towsu^  decontrol;  on  the  contrary,  a  report 
Issued  recently  by  the  Ironically  niuned  Rent 
and  Rehabilitation  agency  raised  the  threat 
of  extending  curbs  from  old  buildings  to  new 
ones.  Thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  such 
misguided  public  policy,  large  pttrts  of  the 
five  boroughs,  from  the  East  Bronk  to  Coney 
Island,  are  turning  Into  slum,  whll*  Ootham's 
desperate  financial  plight  grovib  steadily 
worse.  New  York  City  may  or  ,many  not 
plunge  Into  bankruptcy.  If  It  does,  nobody 
ever  need  ask  whether  It  fell  or  was  pushed. 

Of  all  the  pushers — a  long  Una  of  politi- 
cians stretching  back  to  WllUao)  O'Dwyer, 


if  not  further — the  Lindsay  Administration 
ranks  as  the  worst.  In  the  early  postwar 
years  rent  control,  whether  right  or  wrong,  at 
least  was  nationwide.  By  the  mld-'Flftlee, 
however,  most  of  the  U.S.  had  returned  to 
a  free  market  for  shelter;  since  1962,  when 
Albany  made  rent  control  a  local  option.  New 
York  alone  among  the  nation's  major  cities 
has  lived  under  its  roof.  To  Justify  it,  City 
Hall  In  recent  years  has  resorted  to  increas- 
ingly doubtful  statistics.  The  latest  exer- 
cise, an  analysis  of  a  1965  Housing  and 
Vacancy  Survey  of  the  Census  Bureau,  made 
by  Prof.  Chester  Rapkln  of  Colxunbia  Uni- 
versity, came  up  with  a  city-wide  vacancy 
rate  of  only  3.19%.  well  below  the  5%  pre- 
scribed by  law  as  mandatory  for  decontrol. 
Hence  the  Mayor's  office  concludes  that  the 
ceilings  must  remain. 

The  Rapkln  report  is  a  curious  document. 
It  was  prepared  by  a  man  who  (according  to 
a  complaint  recently  filed  in  court)  occupies 
a  rent-controlled  seven-room  apartment,  a 
state  of  affairs  which  plaintiff  views  as  "a 
serious  conflict  of  Interests  which  would  or 
might  tend  to  prevent,  obfuscate  or  color 
any  objective  finding  or  opinion  .  .  ."  Be 
that  as  It  may.  City  Hall  has  been  strangely 
reticent  about  his  fljidlngs.  Though  the 
report  constitutes  Its  sole  legal  grounds  for 
continuation  of  rent  control,  public  hear- 
ings on  which  begin  next  week,  copies  were 
made  available  to  interested  parties  only  a 
few  days  ago.  and  then  only  after  an  appeal 
to  the  courts.  Quick  scrutiny  discloses 
massive  defects.  To  arrive  at  its  findings, 
for  one,  the  report  (like  the  Census  sam- 
plings) excluded  from  its  coiuit  nearly  75,- 
(XX)  apartments  (roughly  half  the  unadjusted 
total)  which,  for  one  reason  or  ano<ther,  were 
labeled  "vacant  but  not  available."  By 
omitting  completed  buildings  for  which  no 
certificates  of  occupancy  had  yet  been  Issued, 
it  also  ignored  another  35.000-40.000  dwell- 
ing units. 

As  analyzed  by  Hyman  Sardy,  professor  of 
econc»nlcs  at  Brooklyn  College,  In  behalf  of 
the  Community  Housing  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  a  newly  organized  and  aggressive 
group  of  property-owners  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens,  the  Census  data  show  a  true 
vacancy  rate  of  well  over  5%.  Nximbers 
games  aside,  the  facts  are  clear.  Although 
the  population  of  the  five  boroughs  has  in- 
creased little,  more  vacancies  by  actual  count 
exist  today  than  at  any  time  since  1940. 
at  the  depth  of  the  real  estate  depression. 
Even  the  low  official  vacancy  rate  now  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  city  when  it  opted 
for  decontrol.  More  than  two  decades  after 
World  War  II.  only  a  doctrinaire  social 
leveler.  or  a  power-hungry  bureaucrat,  could 
pretend  that  a  critical  housing  shortage  still 
exists. 

AU  of  which  brings  us  to  Messrs.  Lindsay. 
Herman  et.  al.,  who  make  no  effort  to  hide 
their  leanings.  Thus,  on  more  than  one  Is- 
sue involving  landlords'  rights,  the  Rent  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  has  been 
openly  reluctant  to  carry  out  Its  legal  man- 
date. Its  Inexcusable  delay  In  making  pub- 
lic the  Rapkln  report  has  been  cited.  Far 
more  serious,  although  the  law  stipiilates 
that  various  "classes"  of  housing  (say,  apart- 
ments renting  for  $200-9224  per  month) 
must  be  decontrolled  If  their  vacancy  rate 
exceeds  6%,  the  agency,  despite  ample  evi- 
dence, has  balked  either  at  making  such  a 
determination  or  even  at  redefining  the  word 
"class."  (The  case  Is  now  in  the  courts.) 
On  the  contrary.  Its  tluiist  is  all  the  other 
way.  Thus,  Mr.  Berman  seeks  to  recontrol 
any  decontrolled  apartment  "where  lack  of 
maintenance  and  service  result  (sic)  in  con- 
ditions dangerous  to  life  or  health."  In  a 
thinly  veiled  threat  to  the  owners  of  new 
buildings,  he  also  warns  that  "the  continued 
spiralling  of  rentals  in  the  \incontrolled  sec- 
tor" may  lead  to  controls. 

Officialdom.  In  short,  yearns  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  Increasingly  obvious  evils.  Rent 
control   has  deprived  Our  Town  of  tens  of 


thousands  of  young  and  growing  families 
who  cannot  bid  in  a  free  market  for  apart- 
ments preempted  by  an  aging — and  fre- 
quently well-to-do — minority  of  subsidized 
squatters.  It  has  contributed  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  neighborhoods  and  the  spread  of 
Blums:  from  1960  to  1965,  the  Rapkln  report 
concedes,  "deteriorating"  dwellings  rose  from 
16%  of  all  controlled  rental  xmits  to  23%, 
a  shocking  trend  which,  if  imchecked,  will 
bUght  one-third  of  New  York's  total  stock 
of  shelter  in  less  than  another  decade.  It 
has  impaired  property  values  and  endan- 
gered billions  of  dollars  worth  of  mortgages 
held  by  commercial  and  savings  banks.  Pi- 
nally.  through  the  rise  In  real  estate  tax  de- 
linquencies and  the  loss  of  an  estimated 
$200  million  per  year  In  collectible  taxes, 
it  has  robbed  New  York  City  of  desperately 
needed  revenue.  Financially,  physically  and 
morally,  rent  control  has  become  a  malevo- 
lent source  of  decay. 

Politicians,  of  coxirse.  may  not  agree. 
Asked  last  week  to  take  a  stand.  Sen.  Javlts 
(R..  N.Y.)  poUtely  declined.  Governor  Rock- 
efeller, by  quietly  pushing  a  bill  In  Albany 
to  delay  the  next  scrutiny  of  rent  control  till 
1970.  is  aiding  and  abetting  his  feUow  Re- 
publican downstate  (whose  term  of  office  by 
coincidence,  ends  In  1969).  Their  default 
leaves  the  issue  squarely  up  to  those  who 
have  a  stake  in  New  York  City.  The  time 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  future  is  now. 
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DMSO,  A  PERSECUTED  DRUG 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  ter- 
minated the  experimental  use  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide,  commonly  called 
DMSO.  This  decision  caused  widespread 
anguish,  pain,  and  suffering  to  literally 
thousands  of  patients  in  this  coimtry 
and  abroad  who  were  experiencing  re- 
lief from  painful  maladies  through  the 
use  of  this  drug  under  careful  supervi- 
sion of  qualified  physicians.  After  strong 
and  persistent  protests,  and  after  ac- 
quiring proof  of  the  safety  of  the  use  of 
this  drug  under  the  care  of  competent 
physicians,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration last  December  with  much  fanfare 
announced  that  It  was  reopening  the 
door  to  further  testing. 

Many  physicians  and  thousands  of  suf- 
ferers rejoiced  at  this  news,  but  it  has 
developed  that  the  aimoxmcement  really 
was  a  cruel  hoax  to  these  people.  The 
terms  and  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
PDA  were  so  stringent  that  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  has  not  been  able  to 
make  the  drug  available  for  further  test- 
ing and  relief. 

I  Intend  to  make  public  as  much  of  the 
record  as  possible  during  the  next  few 
weeks  in  connection  with  this  sad  chap- 
ter In  American  history. 

Many  knowledgeable  scientists  are 
firmly  convinced  that  DMSO  is  not  sim- 
ply another  new  drug  but  that  it  is  a 
truly  significant  new  principle  of  medi- 
cine. 

It  Is  apparent  that  if  present-day  PDA 
guidelines  were  in  force  in  years  past, 
that  the  use  of  aspirin,  penicillin,  and 
cortisone  would  have  been  delayed  many, 
many  years. 


One  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
free  DMSO  for  full  clinical  testing  un- 
der strict  supervision  of  medical  doctors 
has  been  the  very  able  associate  profes- 
sor department  of  surgery,  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School,  Dr.  Stanley  W. 
Jacob. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan  last  December 
published  an  excellent  editorial  of  Initial 
reaction  to  the  FDA  relaxation,  and  I 
shortly  thereafter  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jacob,  both  of  which  I  include  here- 
with: 

[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Dec.  23.  1966) 

DMSO  ON  Pabous 
The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion now  has  said  it  will  permit  closely- 
controlled  testing  of  DMSO  to  resume,  and 
while  this  Is  not  a  complete  victory  for  the 
backers  of  this  promising  new  drug  it  is  at 
least  a  foot  in  the  door.  Even  with  the  ex- 
traordinary restrictions  placed  by  the  FDA 
on  the  test  program  for  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
It  should  be  possible  in  time  to  determine 
scientifically  whether  the  Oregon  discoverers 
of  its  medical  uses  are  right  in  their  belief 
in  Its  efficacy  as  a  pain  reliever  and  in  the 
treatment  of  many  stubborn  ailments. 

DMSO's  best  hope  of  acceptance  may  lie 
In  its  future  in  Europe.  It  was  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  in  Germany,  enjoying  an  enor- 
mous sale,  until  it  voluntarily  was  with- 
drawn from  the  market  when  the  FDA  an- 
nounced its  ban  on  further  testing  in  the 
United  States  a  year  ago.  Now  sales  in  Eu- 
rope will  be  resiuned,  and  if  DMSO  con- 
tinues to  benefit  Its  users  without  producing 
harmful  side  effects  this  record  In  time 
should  erode  the  hard  core  of  resistance 
which  has  developed  against  it  in  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  U.S.  medical  profes- 
sion. 

As  for  the  U.S.  drug  industry,  which  had 
spent  miUions  testing  DMSO  prior  to  the 
ban,  the  outlook  is  less  certain.  Unless  drug 
manufacturers  can  see  some  early  prospects 
of  a  green  light  from  the  FDA  for  the  mar- 
keting of  DMSO.  they  aren't  going  to  be 
anxious  to  throw  good  money  after  bad. 

No  experimental  drug  In  medical  history 
has  received  such  harsh  treatment  from  the 
VS.  guardians  of  the  public  hfealth,  or  on 
the  record  thus  far  deserved  It  less.  Had  the 
same  rules  applied  to  penicillin  or  cortisone 
or  even  aspirin  in  their  infancy,  they  never 
would  have  made  it  to  the  druggist's  shelves. 
DMSO  simply  has  had  the  bad  break  of  be- 
ing the  first  major  drug  discovery  to  come 
along  since  the  uproar  over  thalidomide, 
leaving  nobody  quite  certain  Jxist  how  much 
testing  Is  needed  to  make  certain  there  will 
be  no  repetition  of  that  colossal  blunder. 
It  also  suffers  the  handicap  of  the  wide- 
spread publicity  that  was  inevitable  when 
DMSO's  remarkable  qualities  became  known, 
but  which  Is  deplored  by  traditionalists  in 
the  medical  profession  who  think  the  news 
of  pharmaceutical  discoveries  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  scientific  journals. 

Despite  all  these  roadblocks  In  DMSO's 
path,  it  one  day  Is  certain  to  attain  full  ac- 
ceptance if  it  truly  deserves  It.  Millions  of 
Americans  In  pain  know  about  DMSO  and 
what  it  has  done  for  the  few  thoxisands  who 
have  used  it  In  prior  tests.  If  It  really  pro- 
duces the  bad  effects  PDA  seemingly  con- 
tinues to  suspect,  they  will  want  to  see  the 
evidence  of  that.  Really.  FDA  will  be  tested 
In  the  court  of  public  opinion  while  DMSO 
resumes  tests  in  the  clinics. 

UNIVERSrrT    o»    Orxgon    Mzdical 
School,    Depahtment    of    Stjb- 

CEBT, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  1,  1967. 
Representative  WnroxLL  Wtatt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Repressntativk  Wtatt:  1  was  natu- 
rally   pleased    the    door    was    theoretically 


opened  for  future  tesUng  of  DMSO  In 
the  United  States  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnUtratlon  with  their  announce- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register  of  December 
23,  1966.  Since  that  announcement,  I  have 
given  thought  to  the  matter  and  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  others,  Including  representa- 
tives of  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  is  reluctant 
to  apply  to  relnstltute  studies  at  this  time. 
The  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  the  drug 
companies  U  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  their  announcement  estab- 
lished the  concept  of  prior  approval  for  ex- 
perimental drugs.  This  has  not  and  is  not 
being  required  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  compound.  The  companies  thus  be- 
lieve that  FDA  Is  prejudicial  in  the  handling 
of  DMSO.  The  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  Is  that  to  accede  to 
the  prior  approval  concept  would  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  other  agents  they  might  wish 
to  test  and  increase  their  difficulties  in  bring- 
ing new  drugs  to  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  real  worry  the  drug  com- 
panies have,  however,  is  that  this  Is  another 
Indication  that  FDA  Is  not  acting  fairly  in 
the  DMSO  matter. 

The  most  important  question  as  I  look  at 
it  is  not  one  of  prior  approval.  It  Is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, an  agency  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  in  the  United  States.  Is  operat- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  The  announcement  by  PDA  on  ths 
23rd  of  December  completely  disregarded  the 
following  facts: 

1)  Over  1.300  clinical  investigations  eval- 
uated DMSO  In  the  United  States  during 
its  two  years  of  clinical  investigation.  This 
number  U  more  than  one-half  percent  of 
the  practicing  doctors  in  this  country.  The 
PDA  in  essence  charged  that  these  individ- 
uals were  not  objective  in  their  reports.  The 
FDA  announcement  ignored  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  DMSO  as  shown  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Investigators  who  have 
studied  it. 

2)  Three  pharmaceutical  companies 
(Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Syntex,  and 
Squibb)  submitted  new  drug  applications 
in  the  spring  of  1965  saying  that  enough  data 
had  been  accumulated  to  release  DMSO  as  a 
prescription  drug  in  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  additional  studies  have  ap- 
peared showing  safety  and  efficacy.  To  rele- 
gate DMSO  to  the  status  of  a  "partial  ex- 
perimental drug"  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  published  data  in  the  medical 
literatvire  on  dimethyl  sulfoxide.  The  FDA 
announcement  Ignored  the  evidence  from 
which  3  of  the  finest  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies in  the  nation  based  their  requests 
almost  two  years  ago  to  release  DMSO  for 
prescription  use  In  the  U.S. 

3)  The  announcement  by  FDA  precluded 
the  use  of  DMSO  by  any  other  route  except 
the  skin.  In  so  doing,  FDA  discounted  the 
fact  that  DMSO  administered  into  the  eyes 
of  patients  by  Dr.  Dan  Gordon,  Associate 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  ComeU  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  first  effective  therapy  for  corneal 
edema.  They  discounted  the  fact  that 
DMSO  administered  into  the  urinary  bladder 
of  patients  with  interstitial  cystitis  by  Dr. 
Bruce  Stewart  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  pro- 
duced significant  relief  for  patients  with  this 
miserable  disease.  They  discounted  the  fact 
that  DMSO  Injected  under  the  skin  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Scherbel,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rheumatology  at  the  Cleveland 
Clinic,  was  shown  to  be  effective  therapy  for 
contractures. 

4)  The  FDA  announcement  Ignored  pre- 
liminary evidence  that  mixtures  of  DMSO 
with  other  substances  represented  effective 
therapy  for  diseases  not  responding  well  to 
conventional  treatment.  For  instance,  a 
double  blind  study  presented  before  the 
Academy  of  Investigative  Dermatology  prior 


to  the  American  Medical  Association  meet- 
ing last  June  showed  unequivocal  benefit 
when  topical  DMSO  with  thlobenzadole  was 
employed  for  the  treatment  of  creeping 
eruption — a  nasty  parasitic  infection  of  the 
skin.  This  study  was  reported  by  Drs. 
Robert  Katz  and  Robert  W.  Hood  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  Florida. 

5)  The  FDA  announcement  ignored  the 
possibility  mentioned  by  Ochs  in  an  article 
entitled  "Topical  Anesthesia  for  Myringo- 
tomy" reporting  that  a  local  anesthetic 
(tetracaine)  in  DMSO  applied  to  the  ear- 
dr\im  of  patients  permitted  incision  and 
drainage  without  pain.  The  alternatives  of 
either  pain  or  a  general  anesthetic  are  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  patient. 

6)  The  FDA  announcement  completely 
disregarded  the  fact  that  DMSO  with  corti- 
sone has  been  shown  to  be  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of  human  cancer.  Dr.  Ernest 
Ayre  of  the  National  Cancer  Cytology  Cen- 
ter, New  York,  presented  preliminary  evi- 
dence at  the  recent  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  Symposium  in  March,  1966,  that 
DMSO-cortlsone  applied  for  the  treatment  of 
carcinoma  in  situ  of  the  human  cervix  was 
followed  by  objective  evidence  of  Improve- 
ment. This  was  demonstrated  microscopi- 
cally. In  this  study,  the  unique  carrying 
action  of  DMSO  was  utUlzed.  Ayre  con- 
cluded that  the  DMSO  principle  possessed 
a  significant  potential  in  human  cancer 
therapy. 

7)  The  FDA  announcement  Ignored  pub- 
lished data  in  the  Uterature  pointing  the 
way  to  the  possible  use  of  DMSO  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer.  Maddock,  Green  and  Brown 
reported  to  the  American  Association  for 
Cancer  Research  In  Denver,  Colorado.  1966. 
that  anti-tumor  agents  dissolved  In  DMSO 
would  penetrate  the  skin  of  mice  and  favor- 
ably Influence  experimental  tumors.  Schreck 
presented  a  paper  currently  in  press  in  the 
Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  DMSO  was  more  harmful  to  leukemic 
white  cells  than  to  normal  white  cells. 
Slebert  and  her  associates  reported  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium 
in  March  of  1966  that  DMSO  destroyed  bac- 
teria found  in  experimental  cancers.  Should 
such  an  agent  remain  in  fetters? 

PenlclUln  was,  of  course,  a  new  principle 
in  medicine.  Cortisone  was  a  new  principle 
in  medicine.  If  the  PDA  had  acted  In  a 
similar  way  with  either  cortisone  or  penicil- 
lin, the  fiill  potential  of  these  materials 
would  not  have  been  available  to  the  public 
for  at  least  25  years  after  their  discovery.  In 
the  case  of  peniclUln,  its  usefulness  in  World 
War  n  would  have  been  diminished  and 
needless  suffering  would  have  occurred.  Dr. 
Marlon  Sulzberger,  Chief  of  Dermatologlc 
Research  at  Letterman  Hospital  In  San 
Francisco,  mentioned  at  the  recent  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium  that  DMSO 
should  be  tried  together  with  Insect  repel- 
lents to  lessen  the  problem  of  resistant 
malaria  In  Vietnam.  This,  too,  was  precluded 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nouncement. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Oregonlan  entitled 
"DMSO  on  Parole"  makes  the  statement  that 
"no  experimental  drug  In  medical  history 
has  received  such  harsh  treatment  from  the 
\3S.  guardians  of  the  public  health,  or  on 
the  record  thus  far  deserved  it  less.  Had  the 
same  rules  applied  to  penicillin  or  cortisone 
or  even  aspirin  In  their  Infancy,  they  never 
would  have  made  It  to  the  druggist's 
shelves". 

The  question  here  is  more  Important  than 
DMSO.  It  Is  simply  this.  An  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  attempting  to  halt 
the  advance  of  medical  science.  History  is 
replete  with  examples  of  previous  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. No  one  has  ever  succeeded  In  doing 
this  for  long. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Stanltt  W.  Jacob,  MJD., 
Associate    Professor,    Department    of 

Surgery. 
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THE  SEABEES  ARE  25  YEAjlS  OLD 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gjentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  CoitTE]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poipt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoup  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  op  Sunday 
March  5.  one  of  the  proudest,  most 
tinique  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary.  And 
although  it  is  still  something  of  a  fledg- 
ling, as  military  traditions  are  i-eckoned, 
it  has  established  a  proud  and  Ijionorable 
record  in  its  brief  quarter-ctntury,  a 
heritage  of  courage,  resourcefulness,  and 
accomplishment  that  is  simurted  up  in 
the  terse  motto:  "Can  do." 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Se^bees.  the 
construction  battalion  arm  of!  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I 

It  is  no  small  coincidence  that  the  25th 
anniversary  of  my  own  entryi  into  the 
Armed  Forces  also  falls  in  196T.  For  it 
was  as  a  green  lad,  recently  ou<  of  Pitts- 
field  High  School  and  armed  i^ith  a  di- 
ploma certifying  my  skills  as  ti  trained 
machine  tool  operator,  that  I  joined  the 
Seabees  in  the  same  year  they  ^ere  con- 
ceived— 1942.  I 

I  am  also  rather  proud  of  thejfact  that 
I  served  with  the  famous  11th  Battalion 
of  Seabees  in  the  Southwest  Picific. 

The  record  of  the  Seabees  isj  Indeed  a 
proud  and  distinguished  one.  It  was  a 
necessarily  novel  concept  in  t<ie  armals 
of  war,  although  a  similar  and  equally 
outstanding  branch  of  the  Ampy  known 
as  the  Combat  Engineers  perfdrms  sim- 
ilar service  for  that  ancient  and  honor- 
able service.  | 

The  Seabees  were  conceivejd  in  the 
necessity  of  war  to  develop  thfc  kind  of 
sophisticated  facilities  and  installations 
without  which  our  increasingljf  complex 
and  sophisticated  weapons  of  War  could 
not  function.  I 

With  World  War  U.  in  tlje  Pacinc 
theater,  at  least,  becoming  a  string  of 
battles  and  campaigns  fought jin  primi- 
tive jungle  areas  and  tiny  coral  atolls 
that  had  only  months  before  com- 
prised the  tropical  paradise  of  Gaughln, 
Nordhofr,  and  Hall,  and  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Navy  and  Marines  to  build  their  support 
bases  and  airfields  virtually  from  the 
ground  up.  No  cleared  pastures  or  civil 
airfields  existed  in  the  South  Pacific  as 
they  did  In  England  and  Europe. 

To  get  the  fighters  and  bombers 
ashore,  to  move  trucks  and  supplies,  and 
to  house  troops  and  medical  centers,  a 
new  concept  was  needed,  a  new  outfit 
capable  of  ripping  away  the  jqngles  and 
volcanic  wastes  and  establishing  paved 
landing  strips,  level  roadw(ays,  and 
buildings  strong  enough  to  jvithstand 
both  the  ravages  of  battle  an<i  the  rav- 
ages of  nature  in  the  Tropics.  I 

The  Seabees  were  the  answer — a  bat- 
taUon  of  men  who  were  both  construc- 
tion experts  and  fighting  man;  troops 


airstrips,  fortifications,  and  storage  fa- 
cilities. Other  battalions  were  organized 
to  take  over  naval  construction  projects 
that  had  been  started  by  private  con- 
tractors. The  first  battalion  to  do  this 
was  the  4th  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion which  left  for  Alaska's  Dutch  Har- 
bor in  June  of  1942.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1942,  Navy  construction  bat- 
taUons  relieved  contractors  in  Iceland, 
Trinidad,  Bermuda,  and  the  British 
Isles.  Most  of  the  Seabee  battalions, 
however,  were  assigned  new  construc- 
tion projects,  many  of  them  in  combat 
areas. 

From  1942  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
Seabees  were  engaged  in  operations  in 
every  combat  theater.  Seabees  built  and 
maintained  more  than  400  bases  of  all 
types  and  sizes.  They  handled  millions 
of  tons  of  cargo  and  performed  all  kinds 
of  specialized  duties.  The  work  of  the 
Seabees  during  World  War  n  was  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  military 
history. 

They  served  with  distinction  during 
the  Korean  war  just  as  they  serve  today 
in  Vietnam.  The  first  Navy  man  to  re- 
ceive the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
in  Vietnam  was  a  Seabee,  the  late  Glen 
Shields  of  Seattle,  Wash.  This  heroic 
young  man  was  a  construction  mechanic, 
third  class,  of  a  U.S.  Navy  construction 
battalion. 

The  record  of  the  Seabees  in  peace- 
time is  equally  impressive  and  perhaps, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  search  for  a 
lasting  world  peace,  may  even  be  more 
important.  Trained  teams  of  Seabees, 
compact  and  air  mobile  according  to  the 
new  terminology  of  war,  can  be  deployed 
on  a  moment's  notice  to  virtually  any 
area  of  the  world.  Their  job  is  to  help 
build  schools  and  hospitals,  roads, 
bridges,  dams,  and  other  civil  facilities. 

They  have  assisted  in  training  native 
workers  to  take  over  many  tasks  in  such 
fields  as  plumbing,  carpentry,  welding, 
and  general  construction  work.  Such 
teams  have  already  achieved  tremendous 
results  in  such  places  as  Costa  Rica, 
Liberia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Thai- 
land, and,  of  course,  South  Vietnam. 

Over  300,000  Americans  have  served  in 
the  Seabees  since  its  inception  in  1942. 
On  March  5  of  that  year,  the  use  of  the 
term  Seabee  was  first  authorized.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  proudest  words  in  the 
language.  On  the  25th  anniversai-y  of 
the  Seabees,  I  salute  every  man  who  has 
ever  borne  that  proud  name. 


who  oould  handle  a  shovel  or  a 


as  well  as  a  rifie  or  a  hand  gi  enade. 

The  first  Seabee  units  were  rushed  to 
forward  areas  in  the  Pacific  to  construct 


bulldozer 


ASKS  PRESIDENT  TO  SET  DAY, 
HOUR,  AND  PLACE  FOR  VIETNAM 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
delivered  to  the  White  House  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  powerful  but  peaceful  pro- 
posal for  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  a  letter  I  asked  the  President  to  set 
a  specified  date  and  hour  for  a  peace 


conference  at  Rangoon,  promising  that 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  will  be  there 
as  allied  representative  and  that  all  mil- 
itary  action  against  North  Vietnam  will 
halt  begiiming  24  hours  before  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Under  the  peace  plan,  the  President 
would  warn  Hanoi  that  failure  to  co- 
operate will  cause  the  United  States  im- 
mediately to  "review  critically  all  of  its 
policies  of  military  restraint  and  to  adopt 
new  policies  employing  measures  of  suf - 
ficient  magnitude  to  end  the  war  at  an 
early  date." 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  U  Thant,  would  be  asked 
to  preside  at  the  conference. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Mabch  6,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Presttient:  In  this  letter  I  sug- 
gest a  powerful  but  peaceful  Initiative  to 
shorten  the  Vietnam  war  and  end  it  with 
honor. 

I  do  so  In  response  to  the  request  for  sug- 
gestions on  war  policy  you  made  to  each  of 
us  attending  a  White  House  briefing  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  Two  principal  developments  since 
then  impell  me  to  write:  first,  a  tour  last 
week.end  of  my  Western  Illinois  district  con- 
vinced me  that  my  constituents  are  gravely 
disturbed  over  the  prolonged  length  and 
present  course  of  the  war;  second,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  committee, 
I  am  distressed  by  recent  testimony  at  execu- 
tive hearings  by  top-level  ofiQcers  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

In  my  view,  the  situation  reqtiires  a  posi- 
tive new  move  by  those  defending  South 
Vietnam. 

The  move  must  of  course  contain  no  com- 
promise of  principle  or  commitment.  It 
must  demonstrate  dramatically  our  dissatis- 
faction with  present  progress  and  our  will- 
ingness to  take  whatever  additional  military 
measures  are  needed  to  bring  the  war  swiftly 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  At  the  same 
time  It  should  prove  conclusively  that  we  are 
ready  to  sit  down  with  the  adversary  under 
conditions  which  will  immediately  halt  hard- 
ship to  the  people  In  North  Vietnam. 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  the  United 
States  seek  approval  of  our  allies  In  carrying 
out  the  following  Initiative. 

It  would  take  the  form  of  a  message  from 
you,  as  spokesman  for  allied  governments, 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  tJnited  Na- 
tions, Mr.  U  Thant.  setting  forth  an  an- 
nouncement of  policy,  a  specific  detailed 
offer  to  participate  in  peace  discussions,  an 
invitation  for  the  participation  of  others 
and  a  guarantee  of  security  terms. 

The  message  would  announce  that  allied 
goverrmients  will  have  a  representative  at  a 
specified  place  on  a  specified  day  and  hour, 
authorized  and  prepared  to  enter  into  peace 
discussions  with  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  forces  engaged  In  action  against  South 
Vietnam,  which  logically  would  be  the  for- 
eign minister  of  North  Vietnam,  and  any 
other  principals  the  Secretary-General  may 
deem  appropriate  to  invite. 

1  s^iggest  the  meeting  be  held  In  Rangoon, 
Burma,  starting  at  10  a.m.  on  the  earliest 
possible  day.  Burma  would  be  a  suitable 
place,  becaiise  it  is  an  Asian  nation  but 
one  that  is  neutral  in  the  present  conflict. 
I  further  suggest  that  oui  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  be  designated  as  the  allied 
representative. 

The  Secretary-General  may  wish  to  Invite 
other  nations  with  military  personnel  In  the 
war  theater  to  send  representatives,  and 
perhaps  the  three  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission — Poland,  Can- 
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ada  and  India — and  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference — the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  message  the  Secretary-General 
would  be: 

1.  Asked  to  preside  and  set  the  agenda, 
which  would  logically  Include  the  "14 
points"  of  the  United  States,  the  "four 
points"  of  the  Hanoi  government,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
tue  Geneva  Agreements  and  Accords  of  1954. 

2.  Assured  that  during  the  24-hour  period 
preceding  the  ho\ir  at  which  the  meeting  is 
scheduled  to  begin,  no  bombing,  shelling  or 
military  action  of  any  kind  against  North 
Vietnam  will  occur.  This  cessation  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  representative  of 
enemy  forces  continues  In  good  faith  to 
discuss  peace  terms  and  so  long  as  all  enemy 
movements  Into  South  Vietnam  are  halted. 

3.  Reminded  of  the  restraint  In  regard  to 
military  policies  which  the  United  States  has 
so  far  imposed  on  Itself,  under  which  the  port 
of  Haiphong  has  been  kept  open  to  com- 
merce, certain  major  areas  and  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  have  bee-n  Identified  as  sanc- 
tuaries from  attack,  and  the  use  of  nruclear 
weapons  has  been  prohibited. 

4.  Requested  to  notify  the  leadership  of 
enemy  forces  that  any  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstances vrtll  cause  military  action  against 
North  Vietnam  to  be  resumed  automatically: 
If  the  representative  of  enemy  forces  does  not 
show  up  at  the  appointed  time;  or,  if,  having 
appeared,  he  ceases  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions In  good  faith;  or.  If  any  movement 
of  enemy  forces  Into  South  Vietnam  should 
occur. 

5.  Requested  to  warn  the  leadership  of 
enemy  forces  that  if  any  of  circumstances 
enumerated  in  No.  4  above  should  occur,  the 
United  States  will  Immediately  be  forced  to 
review  critically  all  of  its  policies  of  military 
restraint  and  to  adopt  new  policies  employ- 
ing measures  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  end 
the  war  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  this  initiative  would  consti- 
tute a  specific  reasonable  offer  to  work  out  an 
armistice  under  terms  which  Instantly  re- 
move all  hardship  of  war  from  the  people  In 
North  Vietnam  but  which  do  not  compromise 
onr  commitments  or  principles  In  any  re- 
spect. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  create  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  cooperation  by  enemy 
leadership.  If  the  cooperation  is  not  forth- 
coming, it  would  provide  allied  forces  de- 
fending South  Vietnam  with  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  inaugurate  new  tactics.  Through 
tbem  the  objectives  that  were  not  accom- 
plished at  the  appointed  peace  meeting 
would  be  achieved  by  employing  military 
means  beyond  those  previously  used. 

I  make  these  proposals  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  constant  diligent  effort  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


league    from     the    First    District     of 
Tennessee. 

Jim  QtJiLiEN's  vote-getting  ability  is  a 
modem  legend.  I  hope  he  has  not  got  a 
patent  on  it,  because  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  certainly  want 
to  learn  his  secrets. 

His  career  in  this  House  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  me.  Like  Jim,  I  first 
came  to  Congress  with  the  election  of 
1962.  We  both  come  from  the  First 
Congressional  Districts  of  our  States, 
and  we  both  have  a  large  number  of 
counties  in  those  districts.  He  has  14, 
and  now  I  have  12,  so  we  share  the  prob- 
lem of  having  to  get  around  when  it 
comes  to  seeing  our  people. 

Let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  a  city,  or  have  just  one 
or  two  counties  in  your  districts,  that 
you  are  really  missing  the  kind  of  fun 
Jm  and  others  like  him  have. 

Believe  me,  it  is  something  to  have  to 
work  with  14  courthouses,  14  sets  of 
county  oflacials,  and  so  on.  Jim  seems 
to  thrive  on  it,  because  the  voters  back 
home  know  he  is  doing  a  good  job  for 
them,  and  they  really  like  to  show  it 
when  even-numbered  Novembers  roll 
around. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  88th  Club, 
I  realized  very  quickly  that  Jim  Quhlen 
was  a  real  go-getter.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  close  to  him  in  the  early  days,  and 
to  see  the  progress  he  has  made. 

His  outlook  and  philosophy  about 
dealing  with  his  constituents  is  one  that 
proves  Congi'essmen  do  not  forget  about 
their  people  when  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  the  job  the  people  have 
given  them.  For  all  of  us,  Jim  Qtjillen's 
performance  of  "keeping  in  touch"  Is  a 
model. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  voters 
of  his  district.  With  fine  people  like 
that  back  home,  I  know  we  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Jim  Quillen 
for  many  more  sessions  of  Congress. 


JIM   QUILLEN— A    GOOD   GUY   AND 
GOOD  VOTEGETTER 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  to  and  say  thank  you  to  a  close 
friend  and  coworker.  It  is  a  double 
pleasure  when  the  man  involved  is  a  guy 
like  Jim  Quillen,  our  hard-working  col- 


TAXPAYER:  DUCK  AGAIN 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  there  was  distributed 
to  my  oflSce  a  254-page  book,  printed  in 
two  colors  on  very  high  quality  paper 
stock,  and  well  illustrated,  called  "A 
Proposed  Program  for  Scenic  Roads  and 
Parkways." 

Presumably  each  Member  received  a 
copy,  along  with  a  press  release  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  announcing 
the  book  and  the  program  it  projects. 

The  recommendation  as  put  forth  by 
a  Presidential  task  force  Is  to  build  a 
national  system  of  scenic  roads  and 
parkways  financed  by  an  increased  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax. 

It  presents  a  minimum  program  cost- 
ing $4  billion  over  10  years  which  pre- 
sumably would  result  from  a  gas  tax 
increase  of  one-half  cent.    And  it  pre- 


sents an  expanded  program  costing  $8 
billion  based  on  a  gas  tax  increase  of 
1  cent  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  like  scenic  roads 
and  parkways.  We  should  have  more  of 
them.  More  of  our  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  experience  the  beauty 
of  our  landscapes  while  traveling  on  un- 
cluttered roads  near  our  lakes,  rivers, 
forests,  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

But  how  can  we  expect  the  American 
taxpayer,  the  automobile -owning,  gaso- 
line-taxpaying  American,  to  look  favor- 
ably on  this  kind  of  program  just  at  this 
time? 

For  several  years  now  the  American 
highway  user  has  been  paying  substan- 
tial Federal  gasoline  taxes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  trust  fund  for  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways. 

It  seemed  to  be  working  reasonably 
well  until  recently  when  the  Johnson 
administration  decided  it  could  withhold 
allocations  of  trust  funds  to  the  States 
for  reasons  of  its  own. 

Some  $1.1  billion  in  highway  trust 
funds  is  affected.  State  highway  depart- 
ments have  been  thrown  into  confusion 
over  the  holdback. 

Last  week  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  sat 
down  in  joint  session  to  look  into  the 
matter.  On  the  first  day  of  the  study 
the  administration  said  it  was  releasing 
$175,000  of  the  trust  fund  money,  and 
the  next  day  said  that  the  rest  would  be 
released,  but  gave  no  time  table. 

In  the  elaborate  book  released  last 
week  one  section  is  devoted  to  showing 
maps  of  each  State,  page  by  page.  In 
each  case  it  presents  the  notation: 
"Funds  to  be  allocated  to  State"  and 
then  provides  two  dollar  amounts,  one 
due  the  State  under  the  $4  billion  pro- 
gram and  one  under  the  $8  billion 
project. 

But  the  taxpayer  is  justified  in  asking 
just  when  these  funds  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States.  When  the  President 
feels  like  it?  Would  the  Nation's  army 
of  Federal  gasoline  taxpayers  have  any 
more  assurance  under  this  program  than 
under  the  trust  fund  plan  that  the  funds 
would  be  really  used  as  promised? 

Or  would  the  Congress  have  to  sched- 
ule hearings  and  then  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  administration  throwing  a 
bone  out  in  the  form  of  a  token  part  of 
the  funds  due? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  was 
busy  on  another  front  last  week.  The 
executive  branch  was  pressuring  the  pe- 
troleum industry  to  cut  back  on  the  price 
of  gasoline  to  motorists  and  operators 
of  trucks  and  buses. 

In  other  words,  the  executive  branch 
simultaneously  was  telling  the  Industry 
they  ought  to  cut  the  price  of  gasoline 
while  proposing  an  increase  in  the  gas- 
oline tax. 

"We're  looking  out  for  your  interests," 
says  the  Government  to  the  unsuspect-' 
ing  motorist.  "We  don't  want  those  bad 
old  oil  men  to  charge  you  too  much  for 
gas,  but  we'll  just  raise  the  tax  a  little 
and  build  some  beautiful  scenic  highways 
for  you — ^maybe." 

The  shallow  nature  of  this  program  is 
revealed  in  what  evidently  is  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  already  underway,  even 
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before  Congress  has  any  legislation  to 
consider. 

It  seems  that  several  agencies  want 
to  get  in  on  the  act.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  so  one  woUld  think 
that  the  issue  would  be  simple. 

But  for  the  foreword  to  the  book,  as 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, says  that  both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Departme^it  of  the 
Interior  have  claims  on  It. 

It  says  that  Congress  will  halve  to  re- 
solve the  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  particu- 
larly badly  timed  because  we  are  engaged 
In  a  serious  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  slightly  appalling  thpt  while 
Americans  are  dying  every  d^  on  a 
foreign  battlefield  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  Is  scratching  for 
more  money  to  pay  the  costs  of  that  con- 
flict, we  witness  at  the  same  time  a  call 
for  better  scenery. 

It  is  very  appalling  that  Gotenmient 
bureaucrats  are  already  scrapping 
annong  themselves  to  see  who  can  get 
the  Job  of  administering  the  progrsun. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  carefully.  Let 
us  bring  an  end  to  the  war  and  see 
through  our  commitment.  Lft  us  be 
honest  with  the  men  who  have  died  and 
those  who  are  yet  to  fall. 

Either  we  are  doing  something  worth- 
while in  Vietnam  or  we  are  not.  If  we 
are,  and  I  believe  we  are,  than  let  us 
quit  trying  to  gloss  it  over  in  appeals  for 
nonessential  projects  such  as  highway 
scenery,  no  matter  how  desirable  it 
might  be.  i 

And  certainly  we  should  not  embark 
on  this  new  program  while  th^  admin- 
istration is  failing  to  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitments in  the  present  highway  pro- 
gram, i 

Let  us  start  making  some  common- 
sense  to  the  American  people. 


THE  MARSHALL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  DRAFT  -REARRANGIKa  THE 
TEACUPS"  j 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker*,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CxtrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  thf  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thf  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Selective  Service  and  the  re<jommen- 
dations  of  the  President  offered  today 
have  been  heralded  as  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  Selective  Service  laws. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  reports  and  recom- 
mendations may  fulfill  some  function  if 
they  at  last  presage  some  open  and 
thorough  debate  by  the  publio  and  in 
the  Congress  which  might  lead  to  really 
revolutionary  changes.  However,  unless 
they  do  serve  to  stimulate  further  debate 
they  will,  in  my  Judgment,  h&^e  served 
precious  little  purpose  because  they 
amount  to  no  more  than  "rearranging 
the  teacups." 

The  Nation's  military  manpoiver  pro- 
curement policies  are  in  need  of  com- 


plete overhaul.  Instead  of  scrutinizing 
the  very  premises  upon  which  our  draft 
laws  are  based,  the  Marshall  Commission 
has  contented  itself  to  work  within  them, 
making  tinkering  adjustments — which 
may  be  equitable — but  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  needed. 

We  are  very  fortunate  today  to  have  it 
within  our  means  to  develop  and  obtain 
a  volunteer  career  army.  The  possibility 
of  a  volunteer  career  army  hsis  captiired 
the  imagination  of  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  in  and  out  of  Congress.  It 
offers  the  possibility  of  eleminating  con- 
scription, which,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Taft,  Sr.,  "if  no  longer  necessary,  Is  no 
longer  Justifiable."  It  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  strengthening  our  military  pos- 
ture around  the  world  by  providing  a 
system  of  manpower  procurement  which 
attracts  and  retains  the  type  of  tech- 
nically skilled  manpower  needed  by  a 
modem  army.  It  offers  the  possibility 
of  longrim  reduction  in  costs  through 
increased  reenUstments,  reduced  train- 
ing expenses,  elimination  of  imnecessary 
functions  now  performed  by  the  military, 
and  the  alternative  costs  borne  in  the 
civilian  sector  by  shortsighted  draft  poli- 
cies. Finally,  it  offers  the  possibility 
providing  compensation  to  our  men  in 
uniform  equal  to  what  they  are  worth  by 
raising  their  pay  and  benefits  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts, and  removing  the  imjust  hidden 
tax  borne  by  our  servicemen  who  are 
also  risking  life  and  limb. 

Yet  none  of  these  possibilities,  either 
separately  or  collectively,  seemed  to  have 
stirred  the  Commission's  or  the  Presi- 
dent's imagination  sufficiently  to  probe 
and  analyze  the  foundations  of  our  man- 
power policies.  Not  one  single  advocate 
of  a  volunteer  military  was  invited  to 
testify  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
Commission's  hearings.  Only  one  out 
of  some  45  papers  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission discussed  the  subject  of  the  vol- 
unteer army,  and  this  paper  reportedly 
was  written  by  Dr.  Stuart  Altman  Brown, 
who  took  no  stand  either  pro  or  con  on 
the  issue. 

It  Is  not  surprising  then  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  and  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations contain  no  research  on 
the  key  questions  pertinent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  volunteer  army.  No  study 
of  the  relative  costs  of  establishing  a  vol- 
luiteer  military  was  presented.  This  in- 
cidentally. Is  very  badly  needed,  to  a 
great  extent  because  of  the  muddle  cre- 
ated by  the  President's  previous  Com- 
mission from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  offered  last  summer  the 
meaningless  estimate  of  $5  to  $17  bil- 
lion— and  then  refused  to  make  avail- 
able its  working  papers  upon  which  these 
vague  figiires  were  based. 

Dr.  Walter  Ol,  former  Pentagon  man- 
power economist  now  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  a  volunteer  army  would  be  around 
$4.8  billion.  Others  have  offered  similar 
estimates.  Further  research  is  needed 
and  the  results  should  be  made  public  of 
the  cost  taking  into  Eu:count  the  reduc- 
tions due  to  reenllstment,  reduced  train- 
ing costs,  and  other  factors. 

Regrettably,  instead  of  probing  the 
crucial  matter  of  reenllstment  motivation 
by  scholastic  methods  and  Interviewing 


leading  manpower  experts,  the  Commis- 
sion reportedly  resorted  to  public  opin- 
ion polling  of  American  college  students. 

It  is  even  less  surprising  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  look  beyond  the  area  of 
military  manpower  procurement  and  re- 
late policies  in  that  area  to  our  manpower 
needs  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  have 
urged  that  we  develop  a  policy  that 
strives  to  coordinate  the  military  and 
civilian  sectors  in  the  training  and  use 
of  available  manpower,  including  using 
civilian  personnel  in  military  Jobs  as 
much  as  possible  and  making  full  use  of 
civilian  training  and  educational  estab- 
lishments In  producing  military  tech- 
nicians, scientists,  and  skilled  workers. 
Also,  the  Reserve  units  should  be  im- 
proved in  a  similar  fashion  so  that  they 
could  serve  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
needed  skills  for  potential  military  usage, 
and  coordinating  Reserve  organizations 
with  civilian  society. 

Rather  than  explore  these  arguments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  took  refuge 
In  their  two-page  analysis  of  a  volunteer 
army  in  statements  almost  too  super- 
ficial to  merit  serious  comment.  They 
only  emphasize  the  lack  of  scholarship 
that  went  into  this  section  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  report. 

The  Commission  states: 

An  excluftlvely  volunteer  system  would 
be  too  expensive. 

But  in  the  same  statement  adds: 
Although  the  Department  of  Defense  gives 

no  solid  estimate  of  how  much  such  a  system 

would  cost. 

Why  did  the  Commission  not  under- 
take to  make  such  an  estimate  consider- 
ing the  factors  that  other  advocates  of 
the  volunteer  army  and  I  have  so  long 
suggested? 

The  Commission  also  darkly  warns  of 
the  establishment  of  a  "mercenary 
force."  An  all-too-ready  answer — but 
apparently  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission— to  this  ridiculous  strawman 
argiunent  Is  Mr.  Bruce  Chapman's  re- 
mark in  his  recent  incisive  book  "The 
Wrong  Man  in  Uniform": 

Certainly  one  shoiUd  not  be  paid  for  his 
patriotism,  but  neither  should  he  be  pim- 
ished  for  It. 

FinaUy,  the  Commission  leans  heavily 
on  the  point  that  an  all-volunteer  army 
would  not  be  responsive  to  sudden  crisis 
or  changes  in  international  conditions. 
In  this  regard  it  is  pertinent  to  consider 
how  poorly  our  draft  laws  have  per- 
formed under  the  strain  of  Vietnam. 
Bruce  Chapman  reports  that  in  January 
1966,  some  522,472  out  of  640,958  men 
of  the  lA  pool  were  stalled  In  the  "pipe- 
line" or  "unavailable  to  be  called"  be- 
cause their  papers  were  being  processed. 
Also,  the  Comimlsslon  failed  to  realize 
that  part  of  a  sound  plan  for  a  volunteer 
army  constitutes  the  improvement  of  a 
Ready  Reserve,  whose  members  maintain 
their  civilian  skills  for  immediate  trans- 
ferral  to  the  military  when  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  diort,  the  Commis- 
sion's 2-month-late  report  can  only  be 
of  benefit  if  it  serves  to  stimulate  Con- 
gress and  the  public  into  some  open 
and  thorough  dialog  on  the  draft. 
Congress  would  be  utterly  foolhardy  If 
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A  *.v,„-»  ,««««„«»r,rtotinn«  hP  anv     then  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Shepardson     interest  rate  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
it  allowed  these  recommendations  be  any    ^j^^^^j^^^^  ^e  reappointed.    But,  if     the  Democrats' 2  Vi -percent  Une. 

""woDefSy  this  Presidential  Commis-     the  test  is  based  on  a  pubUc  offlcial's        This  manipulation  of  the  long-term 
Hopermiy  tms  rreaaenimi  ».u  country  and  to  the  pubUc     market  on  Government  obUgaUons  was 

tip  to  tTeifoi^S^d  to^  JubSc  totSest,  without  regard  to  special  favors,  the  break  in  the  dike  which  has  brought 
nSL^ite  prSSr  CoSrSs  neSds  then  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Shepardson  us  a  flood  of  higher  and  higher  interest 
f^  n!^  <Wl!fs1^^'  Given  the  facts  should  be  removed  from  positions  of  rates.  We  are  now  reaping  the  sad  and 
facts,  not  conclusions.  W^^n  me  lacw.  ?i^  ^  ^  consequences  of  this  Martin- 
Congress  can  reach  the  proper  conclu-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  the  coun-  ^phrey-msenhower  poUcy. 
^°"*-          ^^.^^,^_^__  try,  you  see  high  interest  rates  and  re-        Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 

strictive     credit     policies     everywhere,  table,   taken  from   the  records  of  the 

TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE  AT  THE  FED-  xhey  have  crept  into  every  nook  and  Federal   Reserve,  which  plainly  shows 

ERAL  RESERVE  cranny  of  our  economy  and  are  placing  ,^hat  has  happened  to  yield  on  long- 

.,      «»m«#*xT     »»-    dr^avay    T   asXe  a  trcmcndous  burdcn  on  the  smaU  man—  term  Government  obligations.   This  data 

Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.   Si^aKer.   t  asK  ^^^  farmer,  the  small  businessman,  the  is  regarded  as  significant  in  Judging  the 

unanimous  <»°sf"' *«  "^^^,^"^^^  worker,  and  the  ordinary  consumer.  Federal  Reserve's  performance  in  pro- 

my  remarks  to  include  extraneous  mat-        certainly,  Mr.  Martin  must  share  the  tectlng  the  public  Interest  in  the  money 

ter.  and  to  Insert  comparative  Informa-  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  condition.    And  Mr.  markets.    The  table  plainly  shows  that 

*'°iii"S^*^™^^^: r.^     T=thArA  Shepardson  has  been  his  willing  and  during  the  Democratic  administrations. 

u^M^^f^^.nnl?^^P^rP.Sllman  dependable  ally.  from  1939  to  1952,  we  kept  yields  on  these 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman        ^^  speaker,  WiUiam  McChesney  Mar-  bonds  near  2  Va  percent.    But  look  at  the 

from  Texas?  ^n  has  cost  the  American  people  $200  years  after  1952.  and  you  will  see  what 

3?®^rrSfi\°M^tSl   «,^«<.^pr    for  thP  bUUon  in  excess  interest  charges  since  wuiiam  McChesney  Martin  has  done  to 

Mr   PATMAN.  .  *^-°P€aker    lor  tne  became  a  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Government  bond  market  and  to  the 

more  than  40  years.  mirinff    the    Elsenhower    years,    the                             ^   ^                  . 

In  the  coming  weeks  President  John-  ^oS?^  waJ^plaS  with  iveaways,  but  ^^^.          ^^'^^'  P-  -'^-"^           y^ui 

son  will  have  a  great  opportunity  to  ^^^^  ^.^^  anywhere  close  to  WUliam  """'gg               2.36 

start  reversing  this  disastrous  trend.  McChesney  Martin's  all-time  record  for  1940  '."'...'. a.  21 

First,  on  March  31.  the  term  of  Wil-     ^^ste $200  billion  worth.    This  was  a  1941  i»6 

11am  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  as  Chah:-  giveaway  to  the  large  banks  of  this  Na-  1942  2.46 

man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wiU  ^^^     Teapot   Dome,   the   Dixon-Yates  i943  2.47 

expire.    The  President  wiU  have  an  op-  scandal,  the  manipulations  of  Sherman  W44  a-« 

portunlty  to  select  a  new  Chairman  and  Adams— all  pale  beside  the  $200  bllUon  J^»  - 3  19 

thereby  express  in  unmistakable  terms  giveaway  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  J^"  "' 'JiHl  a. as 

his  disagreement  with  the  Martin  high-  Mr.  Speaker,  when  William  McChesney  1943         IIIII"IIIII"„I 2.44 

interest,  tight-money  policies.  Martin  became  Chairman  of  the  Federal        1949  2.31 

Second,  on  April  30,  Federal  Reserve  Reserve  in  1951.  the  country  had  experi-  1950  2.32 

Board  Governor  Charles  N.  Shepardson  gnced  12  long  years — through  times  of        1951 2.67 

must  leave  the  Board  imder  the  retire-  depression,  through  times  of  war.  and       1962 2.68 

ment  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  through  times  of  extreme  Inflationary        J^63  ^-^ 

Commission.     Mr.   Shepardson   cannot  pressures— of  stable  interest  rates  main-        J95I  ' "" ZI"  2.84 

remain  on   the  Board  without  special  tained  by  cooperation  between  the  Fed-        ^g^g rilllllllll"""!" 3. 08 

dispensation  from   the  President.     By  eral  Reserve  and  the  Democratic  admin-        1957  ""IIII:. 3-47 

refusing  to  grant  an  exception  to  the  istrations.    During    these    12    years— a        1958  3-43 

civil  service  regulations,  the  President  period  of  varied  economic  conditions —        1959  4.08 

will  have  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  interest  rates  on  long-term  Government        I960  4.02 

man  of  his  own  choosing  and  to  once  obligations  never  did  climb  above  2V2        i96i  »-^^ 

again  demonstrate  his  opposition  to  the  percent.   And  during  most  of  this  period.        J»|| ^qq 

high-interest  policies  supported  by  Mr.  jhg  interest  rates  were  actually  well  be-        J°^  "IIIZIIIIIIII"!  4. 18 

Shepardson.  low  the  2V2-percent  flgure.    Short-term       1965  IIII""II1~I— I 4.12 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  lay  before  the  interest  rates  were  actually  as  low  as        1966 - 4.66 

Congress  and  the  American  people  the  three-eighths  of  1  percent.                                     erv.«irpr  this  table  clearly  indicts 

reasons  why  William  McChesney  Martin  Now  these  were  the  conditions  that  Mr.  ,,,5*^,^!f  ^^'^J'^Jf-^JS^ 

and  Charles  N.  Shepardson  should  not  Martin  inherited  when  he  became  Chair-  JJ^  J^^J^  ^,^'    ^^^^arg'SSut- 

be  continued  in  pubUc  service.  man  in  1951.    He  malntahied  this  bene-  ^^he  Federal  ^f  "j?-_^!!L*[%2^J''to 

The  careers  of  these  two  men  are  in-  flcial  policy-*  policy  which  saved  the  able  '« te     To  f "°^S^I!*iJ*J|'t^ 

tertwined  with  the  high-interest  poUcles  country  billions  and  billions  of  doUars-  jL^TJ^^^Jf^^  wo^h5!Stoe??r^  S! 

which  have  been  in  effect  at  the  Federal  throughout  the  remainder  of  President  ^^^g  °^ybehSSlh^-^enefSS^ 

Reserve  Board  since  the  1950's.    No  two  Truman's  term.  S^tS^ese  rates  did  not  go  up  by 

men  in  public  life  more  clearly  exemplify  As  soon  as  the  Republicans  came  into  ^j^^m  "^vp,-  thev  wSt  up  ^aSse  1^ 

the   "pubUc-be-damned"   attitude   sur-  power  in  1953.  the  manipulation  started  JJ^^^^  iS  Illlel  i^?he^  SSln^ 

rounding  our  monetary  policy  over  the  Martin  and  the  Republicans  got  rid  of  Maxtln  wid  his  ames  'J^^^J ^^^ 

past  15  years.    Both  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  one  issue  of  long-term  obligations  at  2%  ^^l^^Z^^^^  ^*^^^  DanKS-waniea 

Shepardson  are  flrm   believers  in  the  percent  in  early  1953— Just  to  take  the  ">"*PP®";; i„„i„f.,.„o  v,«vo  aHrtM   a± 

mrrri^'e-r-^sKs  T^ir^^^ssx^-rx-  .^^^'M^K^rr.^ 

^^  Martin  and  Mr.  shepardson  do  not  But  It  was  not  long  brfore  Mr.  Ktotln  ^^X?Z!t,^^iL^La^nf^t 
represent  the  pubUc.  Their  perform-  and  Secretary  o(  the  Treasury  Oeorge  '>?;'} '"™,'''"«njlSIS,fJ^,),7iv.mS. 
SXs  not  meet  the  lest  rf  pubBo    Humphrey  figured  a  way  to  Jack  up  In-    '«Jg« '"'^ 'J'i'%|'{^^'S'',^ri 

fpSsi-nS^'t  ":dvr£,»"oVS  last's  ■n's.'^uihr^inTS  ESIir  SHsiJ 

.U  „tMn  our  .overnmenta,  machln-    M--^/,- HumpSe'^Lrw^  S    -- ~  P^^  f  ~SS 
"u  the  test  Of  a  pubUc  oMclal  m  the    t^S  percent'  Now  they  «fnot  ac'^    X^bSrl""" 
SS.crt^TS^S.-^'SjnSn.^re'S    rterto"Snhrbo"JSsr.h£^rhS    °'a"^Tu.on  .  .us.  the  beguu^n. 
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of  the  story.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
$200  billion  In  excess  interest  charges 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Consumer 
can  be  traced  to  Mr.  Martin'3  policies. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  suih  a  gross 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust.      I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  RicoRc  two 
tables  which  establish  and  provje  the  fig- 
ures I  have  cited.  Table  I  shows  the 
excess  Interest  charges  on  the  i  et  public 
and  private  debt.  The  table  ;ompares 
the  interest  costs  compounded  a ;  the  1951 
rate  with  the  actual  interest  costs  that 
have  been  paid  as  a  result  of  t4e  Martin 
increases.    Table  I  follows : 


Tabus  I. — Net  public  and  private 
interest  patd.  and  average  rate 
in  the  United  States,  1951-66 


(lebt.  total 
itf  interest 


Year 


1951 

$524.0 

1952 

555.2 

1953 

586.5 

1954 

612.0 

1965 

1966 

1957 

672.3 
707.5 
738.9 

1958 

782.6 

1959 

846.2 

1980 

iiea2 

19«1 

947.7 

1962 

1, 019. 3 

1963 

1, 09R.  9 

J9(M 

1965-^ 

1. 174. 3 
1,27a  3 

1966  <esti- 
mated) 

1.368.3 

Total.... 

Total 
debt 

(biUions) 


Interest 

paid 
(bUIians) 


$17.8 
19.7 
21.9 
23.7 
26.0 
29.8 
34.0 
36.0 
40.8 
45.7 
48.4 
53.4 
59.8 
66.5 
74.0 

82.7 


680.2 


Com 

piited 

averai!  i 

intcref  i 

paid 

(3+2)1 


3.3ir 
3,7!! 

as- J 

3.8<r 

4.21  J 
4.6(L 
4.6() 
4.KI 

5.i:i 

B.Ut 
5.2!  ) 
5.4i  2 
S.«  i 

6.8:; 

6.0U 


Note.— See  the  foUowiiq;  table: 

Total  col.  3 

Less  total  col.  6 


Excess  cost. 


Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  Presidei  t,  1967, 


Table  n  shows  the  same 
In  relation  to  the  total  interes 
the  Federal  debt.    Like  table  I, 
parison  is  between  the  interest 
pounded  at  the  1951  rate  versus 
tuaJ  payments  resulting  from 
increases.      The    unnecessary 
Imposed     by     Martin     have 
amounted  to  $43,200  million  in 
terest  charges  as  this  table 


sh^w 

Table  II. — Total  Federal  debt  at^i  interest 
paid,  fiscal  1951-68 


Fiscal  year 


1951 

1952 

W53.., 

1984.......... 

1955 

1966. 

19Sr.._ 

W88. 

lS«k.,.....„. 

I860 

1981 

W62 ..... 

VfS ,... 

re«4 

1965._ 

1966 

1967  > 

1988" 


TotaL. 


Total 

Federal 

debt 

(millions) 


S25S.3 
259.2 
36ai 
271.3 
274.4 
273.8 
27a6 
27S.4 

aM-i8 

286.5 
289  2 
298.6 
306.5 
312.5 
S17.9 
320  4 
327.3 
335.4 


Total 

Interest 

paid 

(millions) 


$8.7 

5.9 

6.6 

A.S 

6.4 

a.  8 

7.3 

7.7 

7.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.2 

10.0 

10.7 

11.4 

12.1 

13.5 

14.3 


160.0 


Com- 

putef 

anniii 

intoreft 

rates 


2.2;  J 
2,XI 
2.413 
Z»i 

3.<i 

2. 
2. 
2.7ft 
2.71  i 
aS'  3 
3.1I> 

aoii 

3,2*  J 

a4:( 
asf  s 
3.r.7 

4.1;  5 
4.2!  4 


1  Estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  Presidedt,  1967. 


Interest 

costs 

figured 

at  1951 

computed 

rate 


$17.8 
18.9 
19.9 
20.8 
22.8 
24.0 
25.1 
26.  B 
28.7 
30.2 
32.2 
34.6 
37.3 
39.9 
43.2 

46.5 


468.5 


mVims 
.  $680.2 
.  -468.5 


211.7 


CO  mparison 
;  paid  on 
the  com- 
post com- 
the  ac- 
Martln 
increases 
actually 
(sxcessin- 
s: 


the: 


Com- 
puted 
interest 
cost  at 
1951  rate 
(millions) 


$5.7 
S.8 
6.9 
6.1 
8.1 
6.1 
6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.7 
6.8 
7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.5 


116.8 


We  probably  will  never  know  the  total 
cost  of  these  higher  interest  rates.  Dur- 
ing the  period  since  1951 — and  particu- 
larly in  the  Eisenhower  years — our  econ- 
omy has  often  been  plagued  by  under- 
utilization  of  resources,  unemployment, 
and  wastefully  idle  industrial  capacity. 
It  is  true  that  the  Vietnamese  war  has, 
in  many  areas,  pushed  the  country  to 
full  use  of  its  industrial  capacity,  but  this 
is  an  imusual  situation  for  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  could  hardly  claim 
credit. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  the  Federal  Reserve's  poli- 
cies led  directly  to  three  recessions  and 
to  high  unemployment  and  to  an  extreme 
waste  of  the  country's  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  this  point, 
I  Quote  from  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  last  month: 

Because  of  the  e.xcesfilve  unemployment 
and  idle  capital  In  previous  years,  the  Nation 
sacrificed  the  opportunity  to  consume  and 
invest  a  large  amount  of  the  output  that  it 
was  capable  of  producing.  At  the  trough 
of  the  recession  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961, 
the  "gap"  between  actual  and  potential  GNP 
amounted  to  $57  billion  (1966  prices) .  Prom 
1958  to  1965,  the  cumulative  gap  totaled 
9260  bilUon. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  a  distin- 
guished group  of  economists  who  make 
up  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Their  findings  clearly  Illustrate  the 
severe  and  permanent  damage  that  Mr. 
Martin's  policies  have  brought  to  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  President  will 
weigh  carefully  the  findings  of  his  own 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  when  he 
considers  the  reappointment  of  Mr. 
Martin. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  what  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have 
done  to  the  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  High  interest  rates  in  many 
areas — particularly  in  housing  and  edu- 
cation— have  negated  much  of  the  effort 
of  progressive  Congresses.  We  have  seen 
high  interest  rates  wipe  out  more  hous- 
ing and  more  school  buildings  than  we 
could  ever  possibly  build  through  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

Of  course,  the  rising  cost  of  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  is  placing  all  pro- 
grams and  the  entire  Federal  budget 
under  heavy  pressure.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  policies  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  are  paying 
$14.2  billion  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  This  is  second  only  to  the  outlays 
for  national  defense — it  surpasses  every 
other  item. 

And  the  tragic  part  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  had  interest  rates  been  kept  at  the 
1951  levels,  we  would  be  paying  only 
$7.5  billion  on  the  national  debt  instead 
of  $14.2  billion.  So,  in  a  single  year, 
William  McChesney  Mai*tin  grabs  ofif  $6.7 
billion  for  the  bankers  and  a  handful  of 
others. 

Mr.  BEiOCK.  ,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sure  this  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  at  some  point,  but  I  wish  to 
inquire  If  it  is — the  fact  that  interest 
rates  were  at  2.5  jsercent  until  1951,  be- 
cause there  was  in  existence  a  Federal 


law,  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  law.    I  was  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  wUl  yield  further, 
there  was  a  law,  as  I  recall  it,  directly 
limiting  interest  payable  to  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Qii»no;  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken.  My  dear  friend,  if  there  is 
such  a  law,  I  would  like  to  see  It. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  Will  be  happy  to  send 
you  a  copy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  done  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  working  in  the 
public  interest  with  a  President  who  was 
also  working  in  the  public  interest.  They 
did  not  need  any  law. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  was  no  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  no  legal 
requirement. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Under  a  maximum 
ceiling? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No  legal  requirement. 

I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  preceding  that  time  and  tried 
to  get  the  committee  to  endorse  a  pro- 
posal that  would  mean  that  as  long  as 
we  needed  money  in  World  War  n  that 
we  should  sell  Government  bonds  pro- 
viding the  necessary  interest  rates  to  get 
that  money.  But  when  we  had  ex- 
hausted our  efforts  to  get  money  that 
way.  selling  bonds,  and  nobody  had  any 
more  money,  and  money  had  to  be  cre- 
ated anyway,  to  let  the  Federal  Reserve 
create  it,  furnish  it  to  the  Treasury  with- 
out cost  instead  of  letting  banks  create 
it  on  the  credit  of  the  Nation  without 
cost  to  the  banks,  and  get  interest  on  it. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  impressed 
with  the  arguments  submitted  and  on 
the  case  we  presented.  We  were  trying 
to  get  It  that  way,  and  pay  out  2.5  percent 
a  year  only  on  the  principle,  and  then  in 
40  years  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid. 

That  is  where  the  2.5  percent  Idea  was 
mentioned  and  talked  about.  Finally 
agreement  was  reached  to  the  effect  that 
interest  rates  not  go  above  2.5  percent, 
but  the  difference  was  we  would  still  pay 
interest  on  that  part  of  the  debt  which 
the  banks  created  to  help  finance  the 
war.    That  was  the  part  I  objected  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  chairman  is 
saying  there  was  a  ceiling  of  2.5  percent? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  There  was  an 
imderstandlng  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve members  working  in  the  public 
interest  that  they  would  work  with  the 
administration  in  keeping  interest  rates 
down;  2.5  percent  was  the  maximum  rate 
that  was  paid. 

Lots  of  bonds  were  issued  for  2.25  per- 
cent or  2y8  In  the  Democratic;  years. 

When  Mr.  Elsenhower  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  January  20,  1953,  the  Repub- 
lican administration  floated  two  bond 
issues,  one  providing  2%  percent  and 
another  one  for  2.5  percent.  This  showed 
that  the  Interest  rates  passed  to  the  Re- 
publicans by  the  Democrats  were  low 
rates.  And  after  that,  Mr.  George  Hum- 
phrey, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
deliberately  raised  the  rates  by  authoriz- 
ing and  issuing  3.25-percent  bonds  on  a 
little  over  $1  billion.  He  did  not  need  the 
money.  He  had  several  times  that  much 
in  the  Treasury.  But  he  wanted  to 
establish  a  higher  rate  so  the  Republl- 
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cans  would  start  from  there.    This  broke 
the  Democrats'  low-interest  line. 

This  increase  led  immediately  to  higher 
interest  rates  to  the  people  and  brought 
on  a  recession— the  first  of  three  under 
the  Republicans. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  notice  the 
table  on  short-term  obUgations,  he  will 
notice  that  in  1954  this  short-term  in- 
terest rate  went  way  down  again.  That 
was  because  of  the  recession.  We  had 
three  recessions  dming  the  8  years  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  administration,  all 
caused  by  high  interest,  and  all  caused 
by  Mr.  Martin's  Federal  Reserve  Board 
seeing  inflation  when  there  was  no  infla- 
tion. But  it  cost  the  people  plenty,  and 
they  are  paying  for  it  now,  and  they  will 
be  paying  for  it  for  the  next  40  or  50 
years.  ,  .„ 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting.  Is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  we  change 
the  current  law  limiting  interest  on 
long-term  debt  to  4^4  percent,  to  re- 
duce that  to  something  like  2V2  percent; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  reduce  it  during  all  those  years  from 
1939  to  1952. 

It  has  been  41/4  percent  since  the  law 
was  passed  February  1918.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  caused  that  to  be  placed 
in  the  law— that  hereafter  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  4  "A  percent  on  long-term 
CJovernment  bonds. 

Why  is  it  that  during  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
administration  the  effort  was  made  to 
take  that  ceiling  off  even  before  the  rate 
was  up  to  4  Vi  percent?  Twice  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  attempted  to  take 
this  ceiling  ofif.  A  few  of  us  here  orga- 
nized groups  against  it  and  we  success- 
fully defeated  both  efforts.  It  Is  still 
4^4  percent.  If  an  effort  is  made  In  the 
future,  we  will  be  here  ready  to  resist 
it  and  I  believe  we  can  oppose  it  success- 
fully and  stop  it  because  this  ceiling  Is 
in  the  public  Interest. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  ever  pay  more  than  4y4 
percent  on  long-term  Government  bonds. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  quite  clear  just 
whom  the  gentleman  Is  criticising.  I 
understand  that  historically  he  very 
adeptly  criticises  the  Republicans  who, 
of  course,  are  not  In  control  of  the 
Giovernment  today. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  interest  rates 
are  the  highest  they  have  been  In  quite 
a  number  of  years — as  a  matter  of  fact 
for  several  decades. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  our 
committee  and  also  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  from  every  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  this  admin- 
istration and  the  previous  one  since  1960, 
that  perhaps  It  would  ease  their  han- 
dling of  the  financing  of  this  Govern- 
ment debt  to  remove  the  4V'4-percent 
ceiling. 

So  are  you  blaming  the  current  ad- 
ministration and  the  current  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  diffloulties  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  am  blaming  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Mr.  Martin 
In  particular.    I  am  blaming  Mr.  Elsen- 


hower's administration  because  he  per- 
mitted them  to  dc  It.  You  know  they 
never  did  that  until  Mr.  Eisenhower 
came  in.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  the  only 
President  who  ever  made  the  mistake 
of  saying  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
independent  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  said  that  at  a  press 
conference  and  I  quote  him  here  In  this 
speech.  This  is  where  our  trouble 
started— Mr.  Martin  having  charge  un- 
der Mr.  Eisenhower.  The  Republicans 
let  Martin  seize  his  mdependence. 

Now  Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Truman — President  Truman.  But 
he  was  appointed  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  not  let  these  long- 
term  interest  rates  gc  above  2^/2  percent. 
When  the  effort  was  made  to  raise  Inter- 
est rates,  he  called  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  decided  that  the  line  be  held. 
But  I  do  have  all  of  that  in  my  speech 
here  so  if  the  gentleman  does  not  mind, 
I  will  go  on  with  my  remarks  which 
will  answer  the  gentleman's  questions. 
Otherwise  I  will  just  be  repeating  my 
statements. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  one  more  question.  The  fact 
is,  is  it  not,  that  the  2  y2 -percent  celling 
was  in  some  measure  possible  due  to  the 
fact  that  during  most  of  this  period  and 
until  the  late  forties,  we  had  wage  and 
price  controls?  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  mention  that  In  his  speech. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all.  We  had  a  good 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  was  work- 
ing in  the  public  Interest — working  for 
the  people  and  not  for  the  big  banks. 
We  had  a  President  who  was  working 
in  the  public  interest  and  not  for  the 
big  banks. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
continue  with  the  speech  his  questions 
will  be  answered.  If  I  do  not  answer  the 
gentleman's  questions,  I  will  yield  to  him. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Am  I  right  In  as- 
suming that  in  your  talk  today  you  are 
making  a  case  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  to  continue  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Shepardson  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  other 
words  you  do  not  want  him  to  relax 
the  civil  service  rulings  which  would  re- 
quire Mr.  Shepardson  to  retire.  Your 
opposition  Is  based  on  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  December  1965 
to  Increase  Interest  rates?  And  you  are 
also  making  a  case  this  afternoon  not 
to  reappoint  Mr.  Martin  on  the  same 
grounds?  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  exactly  right, 
I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Hlfnois,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  what  this  is  all  about.  He  Is  well 
Informed  on  this  subject  and  represents 
the  public  interest. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  just  a  few  minutes, 
I  beUeve  I  will  answer  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised. 


It  Is  dlGBcult  to  pin  down  all  of  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  which 
can  be  attributed  to  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  policies.  However,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  gave  a  partial  In- 
sight Into  this  question  during  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  January.  I  quote  from  that  testi- 
mony: 

We  estimate  that  the  Increasing  shortage 
of  credit  funds  and  rising  interest  rates  ex- 
perienced last  year  are  adding  approximately 
$3  billion  to  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  as  a  whole. 

So  here,  by  admission  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Federal  Reserve's  policies 
added  $3  billion  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government.  And  this  came  at  a 
time  when  we  were  seeking  to  find  fi- 
nancing for  domestic  programs  and  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Many  on  this  floor  often  talk  about 
budget  cutting  and  about  "waste  In  the 
Federal  Government."  While  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  these  questions  at  this 
time,  I  must  wonder  aloud  why  this  group 
never  mentions  the  cost  of  high  Interest 
rates.  I  would  suggest  that  those  con- 
cerned about  budget  cutting  take  a  look 
at  this  $3  billion  in  excess  charges  caiised 
by  Interest  rates  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Personally,  I  feel  that  these  im- 
necessary  and  extortionate  interest 
charges  should  be  removed  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  before  we  talk  about  cutting 
off  funds  for  education,  farm  programs, 
rural  electrification,  or  slum  clearance. 

But  these  are  programs  which  William 
McChesney  Martin,  his  banker  friends, 
and  the  big  business  commimlty,  have  al- 
ways opposed.  In  addition  to  providing 
additional  profits  for  the  banks,  these 
higher  Interest  charges  also  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  slowing  down  economic 
progress,  particularly  among  the  poor 
and  middle  Income  groups.  High  inter- 
est rates.  In  addition  to  providing  bank 
profits,  obviously  retard  the  Great  So- 
ciety which  the  bankers  and  their  allies 
were  not  able  to  defeat  at  the  polls. 

Yes,  high  Interest  policies  are  a  means 
for  this  group  to  defy  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  means 
for  them  to  override  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  democratic  process.  It  is  a  means 
for  them  to  defy  the  people  as  well  as  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  work  with  the 
Treasury  Department  to  hold  down  In- 
terest rates.  They  did  it  while  Marriner 
Eccles  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  Martin  could  do  it  now  If  he 
wanted  to  act  In  the  public  interest.  I 
quote  from  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  March 
5,  1947,  In  which  Mr.  Eccles  testifies  in 
answer  to  questions  from  our  colleague, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  now  a  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma: 

Mr.  Ecci.ES.  Now  the  fact  that  the  Interest 
Is  where  it  Is,  of  course,  Is  not  Just  an  acci- 
dent. The  Interest  is  where  it  Is  because 
that  Is  where  the  Federal  Reserve  System  put 
It  In  conjimctlon  with  the  Treasury— 1  mean 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury.  The 
rates  during  the  twenties  and  during  the 
last  war,  had  there  been  an  open-market 
committee — ^wUlch  tbere  was  not,  to  the  Ped- 
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eral  Reserve  System — they  couli  have  fi- 
nanced the  last  war  and  financed  the  Gov- 
ernment diirlng  the  twenties  at  prevalimg 
rates. 

Mr.  MoNBONET.  Do  you  mean  tp  say  that 
with  your  present  open-market  cooEunlttee, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  aa 
it  now  stands,  that,  regardless  o£  what  the 
national  Income  Is,  or  other  economic  fac- 
tors, that  you  can  guarantee  to  i«  that  our 
interest  rate  will  remain  aroimi  2.06  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Eccua.  We  certainly  can..  We  can 
guarantee  that  the  Interest  ratej  so  far  as 
the  public  debt  Is  concerned,  is  where  the 
open  market  committee  ol  the  Fsderal  Re- 
serve desires  to  put  It. 


Speaker, 


win  the 


Mr.  BROCK.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  tl^e  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
briefly,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how 
that  would  work?  What  was  the  device 
that  was  used?  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain that  to  the  House?         I 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  sure.  They  did 
it  by  supporting  the  market  on  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

They  purcha$ed  Gov- 
Was  that  correct? 
Yes.    That  was  the 


Mr.  BROCK. 
emment  bonds. 

Mr.   PATMAN, 
method  used. 

Mr.    BROCK, 
method  used. 

Mr.  PATMAN. 


It   was   the 


It  was  a  viiy  effec- 


primary 


tlve  method.  It  was  not  only  purchase 
and  sale,  it  was  purchase  bnd  sale 
through  the  Oi>en  Market  Consnittee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  BROCK.  You  had  to  ipurchase 
the  bonds  to  maintain  lower  yields? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Sometimes  One  could 
get  a  premium  on  2.5-percent  I  bonds. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  Is  the  impact  on 
the  economic  structure,  on  the  mone- 
tary system,  of  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  Iti  could  be 
either  way,  depending  on  whaf  the  sit- 
uation was  at  the  time.  If  wt  use  the 
sale  of  Government  bonds,  w^  sop  up 
money  if  we  feel  there  is  t^  much 
money  in  circulation.  By  sellliig  bonds 
and  having  people  pay  for  thiem,  that 
much  money  would  be  take^i  out  of 
circulation.  On  the  other  hatd,  if  we 
want  to  put  more  money  in  circulation, 
the  Open  Market  Committee  buys  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and.  from  thajt,  money 
goes  Into  the  Reserve  banksi  These 
become  free  reserves  which  dO|  not  cost 
the  banks  anything.  They  aire  high- 
powered  dollars. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  currency 
in  the  form  of  dollars  and  "high-powered 
dollars."  These  are  high-powered  dol- 
lars. On  every  high-powered  ciollar,  the 
banks  can  issue  from  $10  to  $29  which  is 
manufactured  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
Investing  or  making  loans.  Okider  the 
Federal  Reserve  ruling  until  a  Jew  days 
ago.  on  savings,  there  was  a  4-percent 
reserve  requirement,  this  melint  they 
could  issue  money,  $25  to  every  $1  in 
savings.  Now,  In  order  to  try'  to  undo 
some  of  the  terrible  things  th«  Federal 
Reserve  did  in  December  of  1W5,  they 
reduced  the  reserve  requirements  the 
other  day  to  3  percent  on  savin|;s,  which 
means  they  can  Issue  $33^3  tor  every 


dollar  of  reserve  they  have  created — 
manufactured — without  cost.  This  is  an 
obvious  admission  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  trying  to  undo  what  they  did  In 
December  of  1965. 

Mr.  Martin  said  in  1965  that  the  object 
of  their  raising  interest  rates  37  V2  per- 
cent— which  was  a  terrible,  scandalous 
thing — was  not  to  hurt  the  homebulld- 
ing  market.  He  predicted  It  would  not 
hurt  the  homebuildlng  market.  But 
Just  look  at  what  happened  to  the  home- 
building  market.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  himself  will  say  that  it  put  the 
homebuildlng  market  in  a  depression;  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  I  believe  that  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  present  crisis  in  the  home- 
buildlng industry. 

However,  the  gentleman  seems  reluc- 
tant to  pursue  this  logic  to  Its  ultimate 
conclusion.  He  admits  that  the  Fed,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  2y2-percent  celling 
on  Interest  rates,  would  have  to  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  Government  securi- 
ties. He  also  says,  and  in  great  truth, 
that  the  purchase  of  such  securities  ex- 
pands the  reserves,  expands  the  mone- 
tary supply  with  a  multiplier  effect, 
sometimes  10  times. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  now  20  times  or 
as  much  as  SSVa. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  could  be,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  but  not  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

The  purchase  of  $3  billion  of  Federal 
securities  could  have  an  impact  on  mone- 
tary supply  of  an  additional  $30  billion, 
which  is  the  point  of  the  gentleman,  and 
I  entirely  agree.  Let  us  pursue  It  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion. 

Where  will  the  new  money  go?  If  we 
have  a  supply  of  money  and  production 
fairly  much  on  an  equivalent  basis,  and 
if  we  add  another  $30  or  $40  or  $100  bil- 
lion into  the  money  supply,  what  will  this 
mean? 

It  will  mean  that  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  will  rise  to  meet  the  supply 
of  money,  and  then  we  will  have  infla- 
tion, which  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  have  to 
guess.  We  can  look  back  to  what  was 
done.  The  gentleman  is  talking  about 
the  past.  What  he  is  saying  did  not  hap- 
pen. It  did  not  happea  It  worked  fine 
while  the  Federal  Reserve  supported  the 
Government  bond  market. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  certainly  has  hap- 
pened. During  the  past  6  pears  we  have 
seen  inflation.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  n  we  had  inflation  as  soon 
as  wage  and  price  controls  were  removed. 

The  gentleman  must  admit  this:  un- 
der the  £]isenhower  administration  we 
had  the  most  stable  price  level  that  this 
country  has  experienced  in  the  past  three 
decades. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  listen,  my  friend. 
How  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  saying  it  because 
It  Is  an  historical  fact. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  Just  a  moment. 
Do  not  get  out  from  under  that  comment. 
I  want  to  hold  you  to  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  can  you  make 
that  statement,  when  they  had  three  re- 
cessions In  8  years  under  Mr.  Elsenhower. 


And  when  we  have  not  had  a  single  re- 
cession since  Mr.  Eisenhower  went  out, 
with  the  longest  term  of  economic 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  was  pointing  out  to 
the  gentleman — and  he  Is  not  respond- 
ing— that  we  had  the  most  stable  price 
record  in  history. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  up  and  down  all 
the  time.  They  had  a  recession  every  3 
years  and  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  had  an  average 
price  increase  in  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex of  less  than  a  half  percent  a  year. 
What  is  expected  this  year?  Your  own 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  says  that 
It  will  be  2  or  2y2  percent  this  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  had  the  long- 
est  term  of  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
country  on  earth  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Preceding  this  time,  under  the 
Republicans,  we  had  one  recession  after 
another. 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  there  are  3  million 
men  in  the  armed  services.  Must  we  de- 
pend upon  a  war  economy  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  finish  this,  and 
I  believe  I  will  answer  some  questions 
that  way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Real  hourly  earnings 
last  year  went  down,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  one  thing  and  prophesying 
about  another.  When  the  Federal  Re- 
serve worked  with  the  President  the  sys- 
tem worked  fine. 

Let  us  get  to  something  else. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  advise  the  House  as  to  who 
appoints  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  You  know,  at 
first  they  were  appointed  for  7  or  8  years. 
Then  during  the  last  depression  we  had 
they  were  appointed  to  terms  of  10  years. 
The  next  depression  they  were  appointed 
to  terms  of  12  years,  and  the  last  one 
was  for  14-year  terms.  They  have  them 
staggered  so  that  a  President  can  ap- 
point one  every  2  years.  Their  terms 
are  so  staggered  that  one  term  expires 
every  2  years.  That  means  that  during 
the  first  term  of  a  President  he  will 
appoint  two  of  that  seven-member 
Board.  Then,  when  he  goes  Into  a  sec- 
ond term,  if  he  has  one,  the  first  2  years 
he  appoints  another  one,  and  then  if  he 
becomes,  you  might  say.  In  a  lame  duck 
status  where  he  is  going  out,  he  can 
appoint  the  fourth  man.  That  is  where 
he  gets  charge  of  the  Board,  If  he  ever 
gets  charge.  However,  he  Is  so  weak  at 
this  time,  because  of  his  lame  duck 
status,  that  he  can  do  little  on  monetary 
policy. 

President  Roosevelt,  as  you  know,  was 
elected  three  times,  and  he  got  charge 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Interest  rates  went  down  to  2.5  percent 
on  long-term  bonds,  and  he  kept  them 
there  12  years. 

Then  when  the  Republicans  came 
back  Into  power  they  submitted  a  con- 
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stitutlonal  amendment — and  no  one 
suspected  at  the  time  what  it  was — pro- 
viding that  no  President  shall  hereafter 
serve  longer  than  two  terms.  It  passed 
the  Congress,  which  was  a  Republican 
Congress  at  the  time.  The  first  20  Re- 
publican State  legislatures  adopted  It 
right  quick.  Then  it  was  not  long  until 
it  was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  So  they  now  have  what 
they  set  out  to  get  In  the  first  Instance — 
a  Federal  Reserve  Board  whose  terms 
are  staggered  in  a  way  that  no  President 
shall  hereafter  ever  get  charge  of  that 
Board  and  be  permitted  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  administration  that  has 
been  elected  by  all  the  people.  They 
now  have  it  that  way.  They  have  been 
rather  successful  In  blocking  the  Presi- 
dent's policies. 

During  his  career  as  Chairman,  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  quite  candid  about  his 
defiance.  It  has  been  open,  blatant  de- 
fiance which  Mr.  Martin  has  often 
bragged  about.  I  remember  well  Mr. 
Martin's  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  February  26, 
1965.   He  said  at  that  time : 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  author- 
ity to  act  Independently  of  the  President, 
even  "despite  the  President." 

This  illustrates  Mr.  Martin's  attitude 
toward  the  entire  Federal  Government, 
including  the  Congress.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  of  course,  does  not  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  and,  sis  a 
result,  we  have  no  effective  check  on  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Martin  and  his  allies. 
The  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem are  not  even  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce,  as  are  the  books  of 
other  Federal  agencies. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Mr.  Martin  has 
consistently  defied  requests  for  basic  In- 
formation on  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  As  chairman  of  the  Bank* 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  re- 
peatedly sought  copies  of  minutes  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  Time 
after  time,  Mr.  Martin  has  refused  to 
honor  these  requests,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Commit- 
tee has  legislative  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Recently,  a  national  columnist,  Don 
MacLean,  detailed  Just  how  this  secrecy 
operates  at  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  place 
this  colimin.  "Fed  Can  Really  Keep  a 
Secret,"  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moxmtaln 
News,  Sept.  15,  19661 
Fed  Can  Really  Keep  a  Secret 

Washington. — All  the  years  I've  been  cov- 
ering this  town  I've  been  overlooking  the 
best  beat  there  la— the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  reason  this  Is  a  good,  easy  assignment 
is  that  It  can't  be  covered.  What  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  does,  when  it  does  It,  la 
secret. 

The  newest  Federal  Reserve  Board  records 
Congress  has  to  work  with  are  those  of  1960. 
You  see,  according  to  the  law,  the  Fed's  rec- 
ords are  not  made  available  until  they  are 
Biz  years  old. 

Before  that  time  Congress  cannot  see  them. 
In  fact,  according  to  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
(D-Texas),  not  even  the  President  can  see 
them  before  then. 

This  Is  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
composed  of  12  big  bankers  and  seven  Gov- 
ernment officials,  sets  interest  rates.     The 


theory  Is  that  advance  knowledge  of  what 
the  Board  Is  up  to  would  allow  unscrupulous 
men  to  make  money  in  the  market. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  Is  a  reflection  on 
Congress,  not  to  mention  the  President. 

But  the  Fed  apparently  feels  that  some 
2000  other  people  are  far  more  trustworthy. 
Each  of  the  bankers  on  the  board  represents 
the  banks  In  hU  area  of  the  country.  He  Is 
allowed  to  tell  them  what  he  is  doing. 

And  then  there  are  staff  members — In  the 
banks  and  on  the  board.  Altogether,  there 
are  some  2000  secret-keepers. 

The  remarkable  thing  Is  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  no  member  of  the  Fed  has  ever 
broken  bad.  Even  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  had  agents  who  have  blabbed  to 
the  press.    But  not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

However,  the  two  agencies  are  alike  in  one 
respect:  Neither  has  to  account  for  the  money 
It  spends.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  can 
dispense  up  to  $1.5  billion  without  mention- 
ing It. 

Exactly  what  it  does  with  its  budget  la  sort 
of  a  mystery.  Rep.  Patman  says.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  watchdog  of  most 
other  government  agencies.  Is  not  allowed  to 
snoop  through  the  Federal  Reserve's  books. 

Frankly,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  Fed  op- 
erated behind  such  a  thick  veil  of  secrecy. 

Although  Its  operation  Is  somewhat  beyond 
my  shallow  financial  knowledge,  I  always  as- 
sumed that  somebody  understood  It. 

But  now  we  learn  that  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Congress  and  the  President  simply 
accept  the  Fed's  Interest  rates  and  try  to 
live  with  them — Just  as  we  all  do  when  nego- 
tiating a  loan  at  the  bank. 

It  all  seems  rather  strange  in  a  free  and 
open  society. 

The  incidents  of  defiance  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  the  Congress— and 
for  that  matter,  the  people — are  too 
numerous  to  present  here.  However,  all 
of  us  in  the  House  are  well  aware  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  most  recent  and  most 
clearcut  case  of  defiance.  That  occurred 
on  December  6,  1965,  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  without  warning  and 
without  consultation  with  any  other  part 
of  our  Government,  arbitrarily  raised  in- 
terest rates  37  Va  percent.  This  act  of 
defiance  Is  what  set  off  our  current  wave 
of  higher  and  higher  Interest  rates  and 
which  now  has  our  economy  in  such  an 
unstable  condition. 

In  December  1965,  Mr.  Martin  tri- 
umphantly went  down  to  Johnson  City 
and,  in  effect,  told  the  President  off.  He 
arrived  at  Johnson  City  with  the  fact 
already  accomplished — he  had  raised  in- 
terest rates  and  he  let  the  President  know 
that  he  was  not  backing  down. 

This  was  a  sad  sight.  It  was  a  monu- 
mental defiance  of  a  Chief  Executive  of 
this  great  country.  No  other  bureaucrat 
could  do  this  and  get  away  with  it.  Only 
William  McChesney  Martin. 

The  President's  hsmds  were  tied.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Congress  was  largely  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
forced  to  swallow  his  pride  and  accept 
the  defiance.  The  Congress — through 
dereliction  of  Its  duty — had  through  the 
years  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  to,  in 
effect,  seize  its  Independence.  This  In- 
dependence was  never  granted  by  law 
but  the  Congress  has  slowly  allowed  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  move  into  a  position 
where  it  is  almost  a  separate  government 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Congress  should  reform  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  should  shorten 
the  terms  of  the  members  from  14  years 
to  something  like  5  years.  It  should  re- 


quire that  the  Federal  Reserve  come  to 
Congress  for  appropriations  and  that  its 
books  be  audited.  It  should  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  act  in  harmony  with  pre- 
vailing economic  policy.  These  are  basic 
things  which  the  Congress  should  take 
care  of  without  delay. 

However,  on  April  1,  the  President  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  act  on  his  own 
In  replacing  Mr.  Martin  as  Chsdrman. 
By  taking  this  action,  the  President  will 
be  telling  the  American  people  that  he 
does  not  approve  of  the  high-interest, 
tight-money  policies  that  have  been  In 
existence  under  the  Martin  regime.  It 
will  be  a  clearcut  call  for  lower  and  lower 
Interest  rates.  It  will  be  unmistakable 
and  worth  more  than  all  the  words  the 
President  might  speak  on  this  subject. 

It  will  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  open  defiance  which  has  existed  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  since  Martin 
became  Chairman.  The  naming  of  a 
new  Chairman  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  a 
sigh  of  relief  to  the  many  hard-pressed 
sectors  of  our  economy  which  have  suf- 
fered mightily  since  December  1965. 

Surely,  the  great  housing  industry,  in- 
cluding those  institutions  which  loan 
money  to  homebuilders,  will  greet  the 
decision  with  Joy.  Housing  construc- 
tion in  1966  fell  by  20  percent,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  300,000  housing  units. 

The  housing  industry,  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Martin,  is  in  a  depression.  And  the 
many  years  directly  concerned  with 
housing,  such  as  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry, the  construction  trades,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  the  furniture 
and  appliance  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, all  share  in  this  depression. 

They  need  relief  now.  And  the  end 
of  Mr.  Martin's  regime  will  be  evidence 
that  this  administration  intends  that 
they  receive  this  relief. 

The  loss  of  these  housing  units  in  1966, 
and  in  the  early  months  of  this  year, 
have  set  the  country  back  years  in  its 
efforts  to  wipe  out  slums  and  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  its  citizens.  It  has 
cost  the  average  homeowner  thousands 
of  dollars  in  added  interest  charges. 

A  1-percent  increase  in  interest 
charges  on  a  $20,000  home  loan  costs  the 
buyer  $4,734  over  30  years.  Most  home 
loans  have  gone  up  from  1  to  2  percent- 
age points  since  the  December  1965  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve.  So  this 
means  that  In  most  cases,  the  home- 
buyer  has  shelled  out  anywhere  from 
$4,800  to  $10,000  in  extra  charges.  With 
the  national  medism  income  something 
less  than  $5,000,  this  means  that  the  av- 
erage person  will  be  contributing  at  least 
1  and  probably  2  years'  wages  Just  to  pay 
extra  interest  charges  imposed  by  that 
single  act  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

This  is  bad  enough  for  the  homebuyers 
caught  in  this  situation,  but  it  is  even 
worst  for  those  prospective  homebuyers 
who  were  imable  to  obtain  credit  at  any 
rate  during  1966.  These  people  were 
forced  to  remain  in  overcrowded  housing 
conditions,  in  small  apartments,  and  in- 
adequate housing.  In  many  cases,  they 
were  faced  with  higher  rents  resulting 
directly  from  the  higher  Interest  costs. 
The  situation  in  the  housing  Industry 
is  dramatic.  But  the  same  conditions 
exist   to   some   degree   throughout  the 
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economy.  The  37^2 -percent,  Increase 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
the  cost  of  all  products  in  thei  economy. 
So  the  consumer  paid,  and  paW  heavily, 
every  time  he  made  a  purcha^  In  1966, 
and  he  is  still  paying  for  the  Paderal  Re- 
serve's folly  here  in  1967.  By  Increasing 
prices,  the  Federal  Reserve  fanned  the 
flres  of  inflation. 

The  club  of  high  Interest  rates  has 
faUen  unevenly  on  the  economy  since 
December  1965,  creating  especially  heavy 
burdens  for  the  low  and  middle  income 
families.  The  monetary  situajtion  since 
December  1965  has  been  a  burden  on 
the  poor  and  a  bonanza  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  us  tak4  a  look  at 
the  record  of  Charles  N.  Shepafdson  who 
has  been  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
since  1955.  Mr.  Shepardson  1$  listed  as 
"agriculture's  representative'*  on  the 
Federal  Reserve.  This  listing  is,  of 
course.  Intended  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments that  the  Federal  Reserve  pay  some 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  our  economy. 

If  Mr.  Shepardson  Is  indeed  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  agricultural'  Interests, 
this  fact  has  apparently  escaped  the  or- 
ganizations representing  the  freat  ma- 
jority of  fanners  and  rural  citiaens.  For 
years,  as  many  of  you  know,  the  farm 
organizations,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farmers  prganiza- 
tion,  the  Grange,  the  rural  ele<^tric  coop- 
eratives, and  others  have  been  coming  to 
Congress  asking  us  to  reform  t^ie  Federal 
Reserve  and  to  give  them  representation. 
These  large  organizations,  representing 
the  rural  areas  of  this  Nation,  have  con- 
sistently passed  resolutions  oondeming 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  they  have  been 
particularly  vocal  since  the  December 
1965  action. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  that  |klr.  Shep- 
ardson has  ever  consulted  iwith  the 
people  whose  position  he  suppo^tedly  ad- 
vocates within  the  Federal  i  Reserve. 
Has  he  ever  met  with  any  of  these  rural 
organizations?  Has  he  anyi  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  farmer  who  can- 
not even  get  credit  to  put  seed  in  the 
ground?  Does  he  know  what;  it  means 
to  a  farm  family  who  cannot  receive 
credit  to  buy  a  home  in  a  rurjl  area? 

Mr.  Shepardson  does  not  represent 
the  farm  and  rural  interests;  he  repre- 
sents the  bankers  just  like  William  Mc- 
Cheseny  Martin.  Everybody  knows 
that,  but  no  one  knows  It  better  than 
the  rural  organizations  themselves. 

And  to  prove  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  series  of  resolutions 
from  farm  organizations  which  represent 
millions  of  people  living  on  farms  and  In 
rural  areas.  These  resolutions  prove 
that  the  rural  people  of  this  Nation  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  receiving  any  kind 
of  reasonable  attention  in  the  establish- 
ment of  monetary  policies.  1 1  hope  the 
President,  in  considering  Mr.  jShepard- 
son's  retirement,  will  take  cognizance  of 
these  resolutions: 

I.    RKSOLtTTION     No.      C-3     OF     THKl    NaTTOKAL 

Bttbai.  Electric  CooPMumnt  Association, 

Adopttd  at   thk  25th   AnnttaiI  Meeting. 

Pebruabt  1967 

sttbject:  tight  monbt  * 

Whereas.  NRECA  has  repeated^  taken  a 
stand  against  high  Interest  rates  ^nd  a  tight 
money  policy,  and 


Whereas,  cxtrrent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
policies  have  resulted  in  a  tightening  of 
credit  and  an  Increase  in  Interest  rates  at 
all  levels  of  the  economy,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  loosen  money  have  been 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  have  had 
only  a  sUght  effect  In  achieving  a  flow  of 
money  and  Interest  rates  necessary  for  a 
growing  and  secure  economy,  and 

Wheresis,  this  places  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  American  Consumer;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reafllrm  our  long-estab- 
lished position  and  Join  our  friends  In  urging 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive action  now  to  bring  about  lower  In- 
terest rates  and  an  expansion  of  credit. 

n.  1966  Policy  op  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Adopted  at  the  64th  Convention 
Of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in 
March  1966 

national  monetary  poucy 
We  urge  the  approval  of  legislation  which 
would  abolish  the  Open  Market  Committee 
and  reconstitute  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  Include  representatives  of  agriculture, 
small  business  and  labor.  Policies  should  be 
established  by  the  Congress  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress. Monetary  policy  should  be  consistent 
with  the  full  employment  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  Fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  should  be  designed  to 
expand  the  money  supply  In  proportion  to 
the  expansion  of  the  economy  to  bring  about 
low  interest  rates  and  ample  credit. 

We  deplore  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  arbitrarily  raised  interest 
rates  and  which  will  cost  farmers  and  others 
billions  of  dollars  in  increased  intereert 
charges  and  which  may  bring  about  another 
recession  resulting  in  unemployment. 

m.  Resolution      Adopted      by      Calitornia 
Parmer-Constjmer  Information   Commit- 
tee Semiannttal  Meeting.  December  1966 
protection  op  consumers,  rural  and  urban 
(b)  We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  the 
Federal   Reserve   System    requires   basic   re- 
forms, as  proposed  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
in  the  89th  Congress,  and  urge  all  affiliated 
bodies  to  give  serious  thought  to  and  sup- 
port for  ail  constructive  measvures  for  tax 
reform,  at  both  state  and  federal  levels. 


IV.  1967  Policy  Statement  of  the  Texas 
Farmers  Union.  Adopted  by  Delegates  to 
THE  Annual  Convention.  November  1966 

EXPANDING    NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

A.  Monetary  policies 

(1)  The  total  farm  debt  is  the  highest  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  With  credit 
needs  of  farmers  and  small  business  gen- 
erally expected  to  increase  still  further  In  the 
years  ahead,  the  monetary  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment should  put  priority  on  low-coet 
credit  and  ample  loan  funds. 

(2)  We  deplore  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  wMch  arbitrarily  raised 
interest  rates  that  will  cost  farmers  billions 
of  additional  dollars.  We  urge  the  approval 
of  legislation  which  would  make  monetary 
policies  a  responBlbility  of  the  Congress  and 
to  place  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  directly 
responsible  to  Congress.  We  urge  a  return 
to  the  policy  of  low  interest  rates. 

(3)  We  are  fully  in  support  of  the  efforts 
of  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  chairman  of 
the  House  Banlclng  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  enact  legislation  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

V.  Jasper  Grange,  Sprinctield.  Oreo., 
Adopted   January    1967 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  In- 
dependent and  complete  control  of  the  money 
policies  In  the  United  States  as  explained  in 


the  Oregon  Orange  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21. 1966— 
page  4,  and 

Whereas,  such  Independence  from  and  lack 
of  responsibility  to  the  people  has  no  place 
in  a  democracy,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Jasper  Orange  #632  vrrite 
Congressman  Wright  Patman.  Chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  compliment  him  on  his  efforts  to  remedy 
the  situation  and  ask  him  how  we  may  work 
with  him  and  others  to  compel  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  make  their  deliberations 
and  decisions  open  to  the  public  In  the  same 
manner  that  they  are  available  to  bankers, 
and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Lane  County  Pomona  Orange  and  to 
Oregon  State  Grange. 


VI.  Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  29th 
Annual  Meeting  op  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association  in  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
November  15-17 

CREDIT    AND    interest 

We  deplore  the  Inability  of  the  national 
administration  to  deal  more  promptly  and 
effectively  with  the  high  Interest  rate  crisis 
of  the  past  yfear.  We  recall  with  deep  con- 
cern that  a  number  of  farm  depressions  of 
the  past  have  been  ushered  In  by  a  tighten- 
ing of  credit,  advanced  interest  rates,  and  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  public  officials  to  read 
the  danger  signals  accurately  and  promptly. 

Vn.  Consumers     Information     Committee 
ON  Resources  and  Energy    (Made   Up  op 
Cooperative  Groups.  Rural  Electric  Sys- 
tems, Public  Power  Organizations.  Labob 
AND    Farm    Groups)     Call    for    Action- 
Adopted  by  Delegates.  January  27.   1967. 
Tight  Money  Crisis  Conference 
The  recent  "Tight  Money  Crisis"  confer- 
ence called  by  the  Consumers  Information 
Committee   drew    over    300    delegates   from 
across  the  nation.     Many  of  the  delegates 
came  representing  organizations  that  are  not 
sponsors  of   CIC.     The  assembled  delegates 
were  concerned  that  the  conference  would 
adjourn  without  taking  any  action  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

In  an  open  session,  the  assembled  dele- 
gates representing  many  different  organiza- 
tions adopted  a  "Call  for  Action"  program. 
As  the  sponsor  of  this  conference  and  In 
keeping  with  our  policy  to  inform  those  in- 
terested in  consumer  problems,  we  are  dis- 
tributing this  "Call  for  Action"  agreed  to 
by  the  various  delegates  on  January  27,  1967. 
and  CIC  will  continue  to  Inform  sponsors 
of  any  further  developments.  Delegates  to 
this  conference  are  expected  to  Implement 
this  "Call"  and  to  make  It  a  part  of  their 
respective  organizations'  legislative  pro- 
grams. 

Tight-Money  Crisis— A  Caix  foe  Decisivi 
Action 

America  Is  In  a  tight-money,  high-lnterest- 
rate  crisis  which  must  be  quickly  abated  be- 
fore It  leads  us  Into  a  recession  with  Its  re- 
sulting unemployment,  Inadequate  housing, 
unavailable  credit,  and  general  economic 
stagnation. 

This  crisis  Is  man-made,  primarily  the 
product  of  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

No  one  can  question  the  significance  of 
the  role  played  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  and  its 
effect  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  The  result  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  the  area  of  mone- 
tary policy  can  create  an  environment  of 
economic  prosperity,  or  economic  recession 
and  ultimate  depression.  It  can  also  create 
a  climate  to  encourage  or  restrict  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

Monetary  policy  decisions  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  since  the  middle  of  the 
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1950's  have  been  major  contributing  factors 
to  four  recessions  In  the  United  States.  The 
Board's  action  on  December  6.  1965.  raised 
the  prime  discount  rate  from  4%  to  4%% 
and  the  time  deposit  rate  from  4%  to 
614^0 — thus  increasing  the  cost  of  money 
respectively  by  10%  and  37'/2  %.  This  action 
severely  restricted  the  money  supply,  caused 
significant  disruption  between  the  traditional 
positions  of  our  financial  institutions,  and 
bas  been  a  major  cause  of  the  depression  in 
the  housing  Industry. 

The  current  Federal  Reserve  policy  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates — rates  which 
have  soared  to  40-year  highs — has  been  detri- 
mental to  consumers,  as  wage  earners,  farm- 
ers, home  builders  or  small  businessmen. 
The  current  tight-money,  hlgh-lnterest-rate 
policy  has  not  only  thwarted,  but  In  many 
cases  actually  wrecked  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  program.  Far  from  fighting 
inflation,  the  interest-cost  push  has  been 
an  engine  of  inflation. 

The  Increased  Interest  costs  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  American  people  due 
to  increased  costs  of  carrying  Federal,  State, 
and  local  debt,  and  the  Increased  Interest 
costs  which  the  American  consumer  must 
bear  for  funds  borrowed  for  home  purchases 
and  other  consumption  needs  will  aunount 
to  many  blUions  of  dollars.  This  burden 
will  have  to  be  carried  by  coming  generations 
as  well  as  the  present. 

Many  vital  programs,  such  as  rural  elec- 
trification, cooperative  housing.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans.  Veterans'  bene- 
fits,education  aids  and  other  programs  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  for  direct  loans  or  Insured 
loans,  cannot  survive  under  current  monetary 
policies. 

No  one  benefits  from  a  tight-money,  hlgh- 
lnterest-rate  policy  except  those  in  the  for- 
tunate position  of  having  funds  to  lend.  A 
Mgh-lnterest,  tight-money  policy  promotes 
concentration  of  wealth  rather  than  encour- 
aging wide-spread  distribution  of  income  and 
money.  The  policy  erodes  the  American  tra- 
dition of  advancing  effective  and  efficient 
small  business,  home  ownership,  and  decent 
standards  of  living  for  all  our  people. 

Our  present  economically  and  socially  un- 
desirable monetary  policy  la  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  System  to  operate  in  harmony  with 
Congressional  mandate  and  Executive  Policy. 
In  fact,  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  System  over  the  last  several  years 
constitute  a  direct  violation  of  the  policies 
and  objectives  contained  In  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

For  reasons  presented  In  this  brief  review, 
the  delegates  to  this  National  Conference  call 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  positive  action  now  in 
reversing  the  present  dangerous  tight-money 
policies  and  In  putting  the  country  back  on 
the  road  to  growth  and  prosperity. 

Specifically,  we  urge  an  action  program 
which  will  Include : 

1.  Prompt  hearings,  Including  field  hear- 
ings, by  appropriate  Congressional  Commit- 
tees to  probe  the  impact  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  on  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, be  they  workers,  farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen or  local  units  of  government. 

2.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  fully  responsive  to 
the  Congress. 

3.  We  urge  the  President  not  to  reappoint 
McChesney  Martin  as  Chairman.  If  he  la 
reappointed,  we  urge  the  Senators  to  reject 
the  appointment. 

4.  Establishment  of  machinery  to  give  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  and  other  major 
groups  of  citizens  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  design  of  monetary  policies. 

5.  Utilization  of  all  available  and  appro- 
priate new  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  and 
credit  nrograms  wherever  appropriate  to 
etrengthen  the  hand  of  the  consumer — the 


home  owner,  the  businessman,  the  fsumer, 
the  working  man.  the  borrower,  the  poor,  the 
student,  the  elderly — in  his  efforts  to  share 
fairly  in  the  growth  of  America. 

6.  Reaffirmation  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  which  calls  for  continuing  growth 
as  a  national  goal,  with  full  employment  of 
manpower,  maximum  utilization  of  plant 
and  wise  use  of  resources  recognized  as  major 
objectives  in  the  public  interest. 

7.  Endorsement  of  the  principle  of  truth- 
In-lendlng  legislation  and  opposition  to 
abolition  of  usury  laws. 

As  delegates  of  this  National  Conference, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  nation  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  move  forward.  We  ex- 
tend an  urgent  Invitation  to  all  our  fellow 
citizens  to  join  vrtth  us  In  a  crusade  for 
sensible  monetary   policies. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  haa  re- 
cently and  belatedly  made  small  efforts  to 
loosen  money,  it  Is  clear  that  these  modest 
corrective  policies  are  still  Ineffective  to 
achieve  the  flow  of  money  and  Interest  rates 
necessary  for  a  growing  and  secure  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  to  President  Johnson  outlining 
that  organization's  opposition  to  the 
current  high-interest,  tight-money  pol- 
icies: 

Montana  Farmers  Union, 
Great  Falls.  Monit.,  December  29,  1966. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  respectfully  call 
upon  you  to  use  the  power  of  your  office  and 
take  effective  action  to  Improve  prices  and 
Income  for  family-type  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  to  reduce  the  abnormally  high  interest 
rates  which  are  having  a  depressing  Impact 
on  the  rural  economy. 

We  ask  you  to  reverse  the  high  Interest  rate 
policy  which  you  allowed  to  be  set  In  motion 
a  year  ago. 

Farm  and  ranch  people,  farm  equipment 
dealers  and  home  building  businesses  are  es- 
pecially hard  pressed. 

High  costs  loaded  with  excessive  manufac- 
turers' profits,  exorbitant  Interest  rates  and. 
for  our  area,  unreasonably  high  freight  rates 
are  already  forcing  many  of  our  people  Into 
a  voluntary  moratorium  on  buying  new 
equipment.  We  note  that  the  powerful  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union  haa  started  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  agricultural  producers  to 
stop  buying  new  farm  machinery  including 
tractors,  combines,  pickups,  trucks,  and  au- 
tomobiles untU  there  Is  evidence  of  construc- 
tive action  to  Improve  farm  income  substan- 
tially. The  mood  of  our  people  In  Montana 
Is  much  the  same.  Unless  Improvements  are 
soon  made  we  foresee  a  marked  extension  of 
the  stop-buying  program. 

The  time  has  come  for  constructive  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  and  the  Congress 
to  reduce  substantially  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  expenses. 

To  allow  present  conditions  to  go  on  will 
only  bring  greater  hardship  to  farm  and 
ranch  families  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  However,  despite  their  handicaps  o\ir 
farm  and  ranch  people  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  food  for  the  con- 
sumers of  America  and  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world. 

While  gross  farm  Income  Is  at  an  all-time 
high,  precious  little  of  it  remains  In  the 
hands  of  farm  and  ranch  people.  Expenses 
are  higher  as  Indicated  by  the  parity  ratio 
which  has  slid  back  again  to  79  percent  after 
being  briefly  at  82.  This  disparity  has  con- 
tinued for  too  many  years.  It  is  small  won- 
der that  farm  Indebtedness  Is  also  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

As  you  know,  parity  mesisures  the  rela- 
tionship between  prices  farmers  and  ranchers 
receive  for  their  commodities  and  the  prices 


they  pay  for  goods  and  services  used  In  pro- 
duction and  family  living. 

Your  administration  has  premised  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  family-type  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Prices  farmers  pay  for  goods  and  services 
have  risen  higher  than  the  average  cost  of 
living.  In  the  period  1960  to  1966,  farm  ma- 
chinery prices  rose  19  percent  and  motor 
vehicle  prices  went  up  13  percent  while  over- 
all consumers  prices  increased  10  percent. 
Farm  machinery  manufacturers  raised  prices 
again  in  1966.  and  It  is  predicted  their  prices 
will  rise  higher  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1960's. 

Farm  machinery  manufacturers  are  cur- 
rently showing  impressive  gains  in  profits,  up 
30  to  40  percent  over  last  year.  We  note, 
however,  that  labor  costs  in  the  manufacture 
of  farm  machinery  represent  only  16  percent 
of  the  retail  price,  so  the  cause  of  Inflation 
lies  elsewhere. 

Machinery  and  motor  vehicles  are  now  an 
essential  part  of  farming  operations.  To 
acquire  this  equipment  new  at  high  prices 
many  farm  operators  must  employ  credit. 
With  both  new  machinery  and  credit  at  rec- 
ord high  levels,  farm  people  are  unduly  bur- 
dened. 

Interest  charges,  like  sales  taxes,  have  a 
pyramiding  effect  on  prices  paid  by  consum- 
ers and  users.  Interest  rates  are  at  the  high. 
est  level  in  45  years.  The  farmer  and 
rancher  have  no  way  of  passing  these  costs 
on  to  anyone. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  om- 
inously forecasting  a  drop  In  American  farm 
Income  In  1967  while  asking  our  farmers 
to  produce  more  food. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  done  too  much 
harm  already,  sending  large  numbers  of  farm 
people  to  the  cities.  Ill-prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  distorting  community  patterns. 

On  behalf  of  our  thousands  of  members, 
we  call  upon  you  for  justice  and  fairness. 

This  appeal  Is  made  today  by  vote  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  who.  In  addition  to  the  undersigned, 
are  Gordon  Twedt,  Rudyard,  Montana.  Vice 
President;  Prank  Daniels,  Sidney.  Montana; 
Henry  Siderlus.  Kallspell.  Montana;  Elnar 
Llndvlg.  Bozeman.  Montana;  Jake  Frank, 
Park  City.  Montana;  Earl  Good,  Wolf  Point, 
Montana;  and  J.  T.  Ryan,  Great  Palls,  Mon- 
tana. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Eentield,  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  tills  time  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  November  1966  East  River 
Guardian,  published  by  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  at  Madison, 
S.  Dak.: 

Tight  Money  Policies  Endanger  Farm, 
Business 

Times  are  critical  for  the  American  farmer. 
He  is  being  forced  to  walk  a  financial  tight- 
rope. 

The  Agriculture  Department  points  out 
farmers  spent  $1  out  of  every  $7  they  earned 
last  year  to  pay  Interest  charges  on  loans. 
Prospects  appear  darker  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  "seized  Independence,"  with- 
out benefit  of  law,  creating  chaotic  financial 
conditions  on  the  farm  and  throughout  the 
country. 

At  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  cooperating 
with  federal  lending  agencies  to  limit  loans, 
supposedly  reducing  "Inflationary  pressures." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration says  It  wants  to  supply  money 
to  farmers  and  farmer-cooperative  borrowers 
for  1967  production  needs. 

The  Farm  Credit  board  has  adopted  a 
poUcy  stand  which  said  Inflationary  pres- 
sures can  be  lessened  most  effectively  by 
making  loans  that  result  In  maximum  agri- 
cultural   production.    The    board   said    the 
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President  asked  that  loans  be  mbde  only  to 
meet  essential  and  non-postpoaable  needs 
and  that  the  agencies  reduce  borrowings  In 
the  private  money  market. 

An  overpowering  fact  remalnst  farm  and 
other  credit  needs  wlU  be  higher  1&  1967  than 
this  year.  Tight  money  Is  behind  tlie  high 
Interest  rates  being  clamped  down  on 
farmers. 

High  Interest  costs  prevailing  throughout 
thfc  economy  are  the  results  of  actions  by  a 
single  agency — the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  board,  acting  In  defiance  ot  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  raised  intere^  rates  3714 
per  cent  on  Dec.  6, 1966. 

Since  1953.  the  Federal  Reservf  Board  baa 
become  more  and  more  defiant.  ;  The  board 
has  warped  and  twisted  the  lawt  governing 
Its  operation,  to  move  It  closer  to  complete 
control  by  a  handful  of  big  batiks  holding 
$166  billion  in  certificates  of  dieposlt. 

What  can  we  do  about  this?  iThe  Federal 
Reserve  System  must  be  brought  back  under 
the  control  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve must  be  made  to  come  to  Congress 
for  appropriations.  Its  books  m|ist  be  made 
subject  to  the  General  Accountl&g  Office,  as 
are  other  agencies  of  the  govenubent.  Open 
market  operations  must  be  carried  out  In  the 
public's  Interest  and  not  in  ttlg  bankers' 
interests. 

East  River  resolutions  the  laat  two  years 
make  It  clear  that  we  feel  the  iPederal  Re- 
serve Board  is  endangering  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  nation  through  Its 
actions. 

Rising  interest  rates  are  slphofilng  off  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  should  be  ch»nneled  Into 
productive  projects.  Instead,  th€|  money  goes 
only  to  money-lenders. 

Frankly.  Congress  has  not  bein  doing  its 
duty  In  the  area  of  monetary  aftalrs.  Con- 
gress should  take  action  now  to  make  sure 
that  monetary  matters  are  brdught  under 
the  control  of  the  people.  Oqly  a  strong 
demand  for  action  from  the  gracs  roots  can 
bring  this  about. 

Let  our  congressional  delegatioti  know  how 
you  feel.    They  want  to  know  ybur  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  almost  Unanimous 
opposition  to  high  interest  rUtes  voiced 
by  rural  organizations  is  well  understood. 
Tight  money  and  extortlonaite  interest 
rates  have  always  plagued  |he  farmer 
and  the  small  towns  of  this  country. 
They  are  always  the  first  to  be  cut  off 
from  credit  and  the  first  to  be  hit  with 
high  interest  charges. 

Since  1950,  the  interest  paid  by  farm- 
ers, per  acre,  on  real  estate  debt  has  risen 
well  over  300  percent.  Offhsuid,  I  cannot 
tWnk  of  another  item  in  any  sector  of 
our  economy  that  has  increased  more 
rapidly.  While  the  interest  charges  went 
up  more  than  300  percent,  the  farmer 
received  an  Increase  of  only  2.8  percent 
In  the  price  paid  for  his  farm  products. 
With  these  figures  in  mind,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  farmers  an<i  the  rural 
citizens  are  not  perched  rljht  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  demanding  action. 

I  hope  that  the  President  looks  at  these 
tremendous  Increases  In  liitei|est  charges 
to  farmers  when  he  is  tonsiderlng 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Shepardson  has 
really  represented  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Shepardson  has  shared  fully  Mr. 
Martin's  views.  If  one  goe$.  the  other 
should  follow  if  we  really  wartt  to  change 
the  situation.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quo^d  from  a 
list  of  resolutions  of  farm  aitd  rural  or- 
ganizations concerning  high  interest 
rates.  But  I  do  not  warn,  for  a  minute, 
to  indicate  that  the  outrage  is  limited 


to  this  sector.  The  opposition  to  the 
high-interest,  tight-money  policy  covers 
the  gamut  of  consumer-oriented  organi- 
zations throughout  this  Nation. 

The  AFL-CIO,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, and  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment have  been  particularly  vocal  in  de- 
manding action  against  tight  money  and 
for  a  more  responsive  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  labor  organizations,  like 
the  farm  organizations,  recognize  that 
their  members  cannot  prosper  if  wage 
increases  and  fringe  benefits  are  de- 
stroyed through  the  pajmient  of  extor- 
tionate interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  statements  by  labor  leaders 
and  labor  organizations  which  plainly 
illustrate  a  very  deep  concern  over  the 
drift  of  monetary  policy: 

Last  September  5,  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  spoke  over  the  Colimibla 
Broadcasting  System's  radio  network. 
Ckincemlng  Interest  rates,  he  said: 

Now  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  monetary  policy — 
meaning  the  supply  of  money,  and  the  cost 
of  money — claims  It  Is  trying  to  correct  this 
Inflation.  But  It  has  been  using  the  wrong 
device  at  the  wrong  time.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  repeatedly  pushed  up  Inter- 
est rates,  so  that  they  are  now  the  highest 
in  40  years,  and  likely  to  go  higher.  In  fact, 
the  cost  of  money  has  gone  up  faster  than 
any  other  cost — 33V^%,  or  a  full  third,  since 
last  December. 

This  has  made  matters  worse  instead  of 
better.  It  has  not  slowed  down  the  profit 
Inflation  at  aU.  But  It  has  made  the  cost  of 
living  even  higher  .  .  ." 

The  whole  economy  is  in  danger  because 
profits  and  Interest  rates  have  risen  enor- 
mously while  wages  have  barely  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and  In  many  In- 
stances have  lagged  behind  It.  An  expand- 
ing economy — an  economy  where  productive 
capacity  Is  soaring,  where  manhour  output 
Is  breaking  records — demands  a  comparable 
growth  m  the  real  buying -power  of  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  call  attention  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Walter  Reuther  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  of  the  UAW  Interna- 
tional executive  board  last  fall: 

Rising  Interest  rates  have  also  siphoned 
off  part  of  the  gains  from  Increased  worker 
productivity  and,  In  addition,  have  added  to 
Uvlng  costs.  From  July  1965  to  July  1866, 
the  average  Interest  rate  on  FHA  new  home 
mortgages  Increased  from  5.44  to  6.45  per- 
cent— a  rise  of  18.6  percent.  This  adds 
$2700  to  the  Interest  cost  of  a  $15,000  mort- 
gage payable  over  25  years.  Prime  Interest 
rates  charged  by  the  banks  to  their  most 
favored  customers  have  risen  33  V3  percent 
in  nine  months.  The  prime  rate  affects  other 
rates.  Increasing  the  Interest  cost  of  Install- 
ment purchases  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
consumer  credit.  High  Interests  rates  and 
tight  money  also  make  It  difficult  for  state 
and  local  governments  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  finance  needed  expansion  of  public 
facilities.  In  addition,  high  Interest  rates 
raise  production  costs  compelling  competi- 
tive Industries  with  thin  profit  margins  to 
raise  their  prices,  thus  giving  the  Inflation- 
ary spiral  another  twist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  over  In- 
terest rates  Is  not  confined  to  the  large 
international  unions  by  any  means.  For 
example,  I  call  attention  to  a  recent  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  the  Jamestown 
AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak.: 


Jamestown   AFL-CIO   Centrai. 

Labob  Council, 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  February  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Wbicht  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Patican:  At  our  last  meeting,  a 
motion  receiving  unanimous  approval,  I  wu 
directed  to  write  you,  extending  our  thank< 
to  you  for  your  efforts  to  hold  down  Interest 
rates  and  bring  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  Congressional  control. 

We  are  glad  that  you  were  able  to  take 
the  time  to  participate  In  the  recent  Wash- 
ington "Tight  Money  Conference". 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Martin  will  not  be  re- 
appointed to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Very  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot    J,    Shttler, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
B.  H.  ik;Ki.UND, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  group  has  been  hit 
harder  than  the  building  trades,  and  this 
fact  was  plainly  outlined  In  a  statement 
issued  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
building  and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment, AJTi-CIO,  in  November  1966: 

On  December  6,  1965,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  arbitrarily  Increased  its  discount  rate 
to  member  banks  from  4%  to  4V^%  (an  in- 
crease of  12Vi%  In  the  basic  Interest  rate). 
At  the  same  time,  the  FRB  raised  the  per- 
missible Interest  rate  which  commercial 
banks  could  pay  on  Certificates  of  Deposit 
to  5'^%.  Prior  to  this  action,  these  certifi- 
cates were  held  at  4%  or  4^^  %  depending  on 
the  length  of  deposit  and  the  amount  of  the 
deposit. 

Some  $16  Billion  In  this  type  of  deposits 
were  held  by  New  York  and  Chicago  banks 
on  December  5,  1965.  Almost  the  entire  $16 
Billion  dollars  would  have  been  redeemable 
within  four  months  after  December  5,  1966. 
The  New  York  and  Chicago  Banks  feared 
that  the  monies  would  have  been  "called" 
for  Investment  In  other  enterprises  rather 
than  renewal  at  the  current  rates.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  money  managers  have  set 
off  what  could  be  the  "set  back  to  the  Great 
Society".  They  have  seriously  Jeopardized 
all  the  fine  legislation  enacted  by  the  89tli 
Congress. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  these  two  actloni 
was  to  start  an  interest  spiral  throughout 
every  segment  of  our  economy  from  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  debt,  to  the  operation  of  the 
smallest  retail  establishment.  The  interest 
on  the  public  debt  has  been  Increased  1  Bil- 
lion Dollars  annually  by  this  action. 

The  cost  of  financing  state  governments, 
local  governments  and  school  districts  baa 
Increased  proportionately  and  many  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  or  abandon  much 
needed  capital  outlays  for  construction  and 
equipment  In  education,  roads,  hospitals  and 
sanitary  facilities. 

Svery  segment  of  the  private  sector  of  oiir 
economy  has  been  adversely  affected  by  this 
action,  taken  In  defiance  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people,  by 
a  board  resp>onsibIe  to  no  one  Including  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Oomp- 
troUer  General. 

If  this  policy  of  tight  money  Is  allowed 
to  continue.  It  will  surely  lead  to  an  unnec- 
essary recession  or  depression  and  will  even 
have  an  adverse  elTect  on  our  international 
relations. 

The  construction  industry,  particularly 
the  home  building  field,  has  already  seri- 
ously felt  the  Impact  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
money  supply,  residential  housing  starts  In 
September  1966  were  off  on  an  annual  aver- 
age 400,000  (down  about  35%)  from  Sep- 
tember 1965  at  an  annual  rate  of  1,070,000 
for  the  year  as  contrasted  to  1.453,000  startf 
in  1965. 
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Houslngst^tslntheWasMngtona^^^^^^^  ^-^  ^^^trZZt^^^T^'^^uS^^^^  ^^ ^' ^'V^.r^y  '^^  ^^'l^ 

'^:i^:^^lZr^ofu^n  IZ^^c.  ral:uTr%he'arbitrary  control  of  money  and  such  rates. 

uSlSsuS  ^"^10%  interest  rate,  banking  by  a  few  with  no  checks^dbal-  peburary     Issue     of     Burroughs 

"^^U   chaotic  condition  has  developed   In  ances,  a  procedure  unheard  of  in  any  other  ^^^  HoUse,  a  pubUcatlon  for  bank 

""  "fr  \1^   T'LtLtrdl'^'lSf  t^  "^e  shalf  ik  for  an  Immediate  study  of  and  finance  officers,  once  again  reaffirms 

rtructlon    Usted    as   ^^t^f  ""^  J^^^j  ^^  the^  detrimental  effects  of  this  admlnlstra-  the  theory  that  bank  profits  go  up  with 

&?R^r^rBSrd''StSn"''(^cellLS:  tlon's  "tight"  money  policy  on  not  only  the  j^^^rest  rates: 

Kl^  and"^k?f  fuJ^nclng  should  make  construction  Industry,  but  also  on  all  other  ^             ^  ^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  reached 

?hl8  picture  more  bleak  In  the  building  sea-  facets  of  ^^^^^^^^J;.^^  ...^  afi^IO  Ex-  ^^^ar  panic  proportions,  record  interest  pay- 

^  of  1967.    unless  drastic  action  is  taken.  ^e  shaU  furtoer  ad^the  AJ^IO  Es-  ^^^^  ^^  s^^u^gs  deposits,  and  a  bond  market 

!S^  homebulldlne  field  will  be  in  deep  de-  ecutlve  CouncU  of  thU  action  and  request  institutions  unload  securities 

frLS^^m^^comSnylngunemploy-  t^^*  ^hey  lend  their  full  efforts  widsupiK>rt  f^^^          ,J^    ^^^^^,    reports    for    1966 

S  and  ^^lous  Scle  Unplct  on  the  sup-  of  our  position  in  ^Wf^f  ^""  ^  *f  Vorn-  streaming  In  from  banks  around  the  country 

SSuic  ind^jsttles     For  example,  a  drop  off  direct  their  Legislative   Department    Com-  j       j^  earnings  gains  over  the  previous 

^1Sk)00  ^m  "me^^marfcet  /or,  no  munlty    Services    Department,    State     and  ^           Hlghpolnts,  they  show,  were  reached 

fKi^ngof,nrr^lufacturing  o/.  Ld  no  ^„^^°"SriniSnhT'fuU  support  of  t%  "^  deposits,  resources  and,  as  would  be  ex- 

!n.ffia?.Jo/    1.8«,minionb^^^^^^  ^^er^  ^ aifesTt^ ^ndem^ng  P-ted.  loans. 

Uon  pounds  of  <=«™«°*' J'^'^'P^'^/tim^^  The    Building    and    Construction    Trades  i^_  Speaker,  it  Is  also  significant  to 

T^'cofj^^^^y^^nj^p^  -^^^-^-^^\ss;^-i^^^^T.t^.  -nrrSe^^urbX^ss^e 

Sllo^  JTur  of^^^LfsLXne^"^*  rirTotarrth^lrTtr^d^^co^r^aw  SSco'm;rgro^TsSLrc\^f^^^^^^^^ 

Z^ square  feet  of  wall  and  ceUlng  Insula-  *^^'1,^°';^^'"^3' J^^^^  eo^  U.S.  Government.    The  yield  In  1939  waa 

U.    5,600,000    Window    frames     4^800^  ^Xll;,^tndT^iXennt^^^n^ii'^oy.x  only  0.023  percent.    In  the  latter  part  of 

doors,  400,000  kitchen  sinks,  624,000  water  ^^^^  ^  ^        ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  discussion  of  1966.   91-day  bills  were  yielding   more 

closets,  400,000  kitchen  ranges,  50»-000  °f^  this  problem  before  all  of  their  law  making  ^^^  4.3  percent.     This  means  that  the 

'l''n\^''''°^.rT4<^Mo'^elSc  ST^S^  bodl^  and  particularly  the  U.S.  Congress  so  ^^1^5    on    short-term    bonds    have    in- 

faaSo    Ta^Ce     J^F^^s      1%0'^m^^  that  an  early  and  sensible  solution  to  this  l^^^^    g^^    ^^_ 

Sre  feeTo^^??ps^^cl^  ^^^T  iTt  '  wTS  TheCnsTrSn  Industry  are  being  I  place  In  the  R«CO«,  a  ch^t  Rowing 

This  as  one  can  see  Is  only  a  partial  list,  ^^^^uvered  Into  a  depression.     We  reaUze  the  steady  increase  of  interest  PfW  on 

in  addition,  there  would  be  the  streets,  sew-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^      j^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  91 -day  bills,  and  again,  you  will  note  that 

ers.  telephone  lines  and  other  accompanying  ^^^^  segment  and  sector  of  Industry  after  the  big  increases  came  after  Martin  and 

installations.                                  ^,.^„„^   nom.  Industry  vrtll  go  with  us.     We  can  stop  this  ^he  Republicans  tOOk  office  In  the  1950's: 

p^r.:^?5.r°sr,°Koo7^  sxirr»r.»ir.?oSrp.oi'JS  x.^,e".n„^.,.«o««-^»— .»"^ 

needs.                                    „v,„,„H  ninpirnt*  the  Is  equally  ridiculous  to  talk  about  schools.  1939 .._  0.028 

These  figures  certainly  should  llliwtrate  the  j,i  J^^^/sg^^s,  hospitals,  clinics  and  then  1940 01* 

impact  that  housing  constnict  on  h as  on^ur  B^^  ^Y  ^^^  construction  impossible  because  1941 J^ 

economy.    They  should  show  the  depressing  inflated  money.  1942 •326 

effect  the  tight  money  policy  has  so  quickly  01  >."e  lugu  i-yo  x»                                    ^.^^ 

and  drastically  had  on  this  Industry  which  jy^j.    Speaker,    the   evidence   is    over-        Jg^                                  ._ 376 

has  always  been  considered  as  economic  bell-  ^^helming  that  Mr.  Martin  and  his  ally.        1945'.".'.'.'.'.'. 876 

wether.                                        _„„,>„  .„„  Mr.  Shepardson.  are  the  enemies  of  the       1946 •^''O 

piy"  i^i^orZ  S  r  ?S  \r  Z'^q^uir^;  |reat  majority  of  Je  American  p^opl^       19^ ,;  52 

SrU   the   other   phases   of   our   Industry  Beyond  a  reasonable  doubt    it  can  be       1948 i:::::::::::"::  1. 102 

oublic    construction     (already     dampened)  shown  that  the  policies  Of  the  Martin-         |"»" ^  jlS 

commercial  construction  Bind  non-building  shepardson  axis  have  benefited  only  an        J°°"                                             j  552 

construction  as  well  as  the  many  and  varying  extremely  narrow  segment  of  our  econ-        .„_„                                         1.  766 

supporting  industries.    It  will  certainly  ere-  omy— primarily    the    big    banking    com-         1953                     '"_l 1.931 

ate  further  severe  unemployment  in  an  m-  ^^x                                                                                -. .953 

dustry  Which  contributed  to  11%  of  the  total  "^"^'^^^^^^    .^^s    have     Increased       1955:::::: 1-^3 

"'^-^e^Srh^of'^L'^irutr  co'unc^  of  steadily  since  1951   ba^  earnings  have       1956 •  658 

the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De-  skyrocketed.    The  two  figures  gO  side  by        19&7 ^  ^^^ 

partment  and  the  officers  of  the  18  affiliated  gide  In  sharply  ascending  curves  on  the       i»|» g^Qg 

National  Unions  representing  over  3V4  mil-  chart.     Since  1950.  net  annual  earnings        tZ^ HI" 2.928 

Uon  skilled  construction  craftsmen  In  8,000  ^^  banks,  after  taxes,  have  gone  up  from        .Qg, 2.378 

local  unions  In  over  600  cities  throughout  the  mllUon  to  $2.25  billion.     This  is  an        1983  ""Z""!!!! 2-  778 

f3aiH' "=-""'--  ="Srfi.'r?ra.  ^^e^    iS^-"::::::::":::::::::::::  l g 

we  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  admin-  jacked  up  the  discount  rate  from   1.59        1965 ^  ^^^ 

Utration  and  the  Congress  have  alluded  to  percent  to  4.50  percent — an  increase  of        i»«» 

the  feeUng  that  monetary  management  and  ^33  percent.  The  percentage  Increase  is  Source:  tJ.S.  Treasury  Department, 
monetary  understanding  is  a  mystique  un-  ^^ij^q^^  identical.  ,.  „  v„,  ■nriino^,  luinrht^sni^v 
derstood  only  by  bankers  and  bankers'  bank-  ^^Uhnnt  aupstlon  the  bankers  profit  ^^-  Speaker.  William  McChesney 
ers.  We  feel  that  It  Is  time.  In  this  year  of  .Without  ^U^tJon.  the  »'^e«  pr°m  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  previous  Chalj- 
the  dynamic  economy,  to  realize  that  sound  from  high  ^^^^est  rates  ana  tnwiaci  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^g  propaganda 
monetary  management  Is  the  greatest  factor  does  not  escape  WUUam  McCh^ey  ^^^^'^^  Federal  Reserve  System  is  some- 
la  bringing  realization  to  the  economic  sta-  Martin.  For  example,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ^  "independent"  from  the  rest  of  the 
blllty  of  our  nation.  To  do  this,  we  need  qyoto  from  the  October  5.  1966,  issue  of  "o^  F^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^as  been  the 
planning,  understanding,  review  and  most  o  ^.^^  j^jy^nal  of  Commerce,  which  keeps  a  ^fwS  of^  def eni  for  arbltMTry  and 
all,  discussion  of  our  present  policies,  all  „iose  watch  on  the  banking  community:  ^^^^^'^^      J^  .         k^  ^L  wirf»ro^ 

directed  to  updating  and  con-eliating  our    Close  waK5n  on  luc  u^        b j  damaging  decisions  by  the  Federal  Re- 

Sonetary  pollc'l^s  with  the  objectives  of  our  It  was  ^PP^J^\y^f^^  pJoTts  «e  stUl  serve.   Mr.  Martin  has  consistently  main- 
program^  of  the  1960s  and  beyond.  guard  oj  ."ports  that  ^'^^  P'^^g^^'^jfj,'^  talned  that  monetary  policy  is  his  domain 

we  Shall  call  on  the  members  of  the  90m  rising  a^d  for  the  ^i'^^^^^.^^^.^'^^t^**!^  ^^  no  one  else's.     He  has  maintained 

congress  to  give  leadership  In  helping  solve  September^20  wUl  J^«,Sn?s  \ or^?^/ Uke ^6?  tSft  t^e  pubUc  has  no  right  tO  partlc 

^F^^^t^^'n.^^   on   everv   member  of  the  period.    Most  of  the  earnings  reports  to  date  jpate. 

Home  Cilntind^^cScyComl^ttee  and  show    net    operating    f-rnlngs    at    sJJ-tlm.  unfortunately,    dmtag    the    WSO's   hc 

The  Sen^e  Banwng  and  Currency  Commit-  record  highs.    The  explanation  for  the  most  j^g^j  ^^e  support  of  the  then  Presl- 

S^toundemke  hearings  and  research  on    f^^^'^f ^\^^'=°°^«^'-°^i°^tm  dent.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.    President 

SS^°?oVrThthrnrrcrtrourb;     raT^f  ThTc^st  S  To^y^ba^nksTepU!    Eisenhower,  either  through  Ignorance  of 
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the  facts  or  by  design,  went  iilong  with 
Mr.  Martin's  seizure  of  independence. 

I  have  here  a  transcript  6f  a  press 
conference  conducted  by  Presi4ent  Eisen- 
hower on  October  5,  1956.  this  tran- 
script plainly  illustrates  thab  President 
Elsenhower  joined  Mr.  Martjn  in  pro- 
moting the  false  notion  of  lindepend- 
ence"  for  the  Federal  Reservfe: 
Excerpt  Prom  Press  CONrsREN<jE,  October 
6.  1956  I 

Sarah  McClendon  (El  Paso  iTlmes).  Mr. 
President,  we  know  that  many  communities 
want  more  school  buildings,  and  ^e  know  you 
said  you  wanted  to  help  them,  1|  believe,  on 
the  partnership  basis;  but  ho\«  can  these 
communities  build  more  school  buildings 
when  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be  a  mil- 
lion or  two  higher  as  a  result  of  jthe  Interest 
they  would  have  to  pay.  as  a  re«ult  of  your 
policies  on  high  Interest?  | 

The  PRKSiDtNT.  What  are  my  |  policies  on 
high  Interest?    You  have  not  exfllalned  that. 

Mrs.  McClendon.  Well,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Rederve  Board, 
under  your  administration,  have  Icontrlbuted 
to  raising  Interest  rates  all  over  the  coun- 
try. J 

The  President.  To  what  extent  is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  under  my  coi^trol? 

Mrs.  McClendon.  Well.  I  would  imagine — 
I  don't  know.  sir.  but  I  would  imagine  you 
would  have  some  Influence. 

The  President.  The  only  thin;  I  am  get- 
ting at  is  don't  start  out  with  a  j  iremlse  that 
isn't  quite  correct. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  xmder  my 
control,  and  I  think  It  Is  propjer  that  the 
Congress  did  set  it  up  as  an  independent 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  pisenhower 
was  sadly  mistaken  about  the  "inde- 
pendence." The  Congress  did  not  grant 
the  independence  to  the  Fedeial  Reserve. 
The  phrase  "independent  Ffederal  Re- 
serve" does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the 
original  Federal  Reserve  Act  or  in  any 
of  the  amendments  thereto.  Such  a 
theory  is  simply  propaganda  to  support 
the  arbitrary  actions  of  W^liam  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  startling 
differences  between  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  in  regard  to 
their  attitudes  about  the  so-called  in- 
dependence of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
President  Truman  did  not  agilee  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  an  itidependent 
agency.  He  felt  that  monetary  policy 
was  a  fimction  and  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  did  not 
abdicate  to  the  pressures  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  | 

In  fact.  President  Truman  declined  to 
reappoint  Marriner  Eccles  a$  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  after  pedes  took 
action  to  jack  up  short-tenn  interest 
rates  after  World  War  n.i  President 
Truman  wanted  to  put  a  aop  to  this 
action  and  he  let  his  position  be  known 
by  refusing  the  reappointment  of  Eccles. 
Mr.  Eccles  had  done  a  good  job  of  keep- 
ing interest  rates  down  through  World 
War  n,  but  President  Trumftn  was  en- 
tirely correct  in  removing  him  when  he 
sought  to  reverse  that  policy  In  the  post- 
war era.  President  Truman  lised  his  ap- 
pointment powers  wisely  to  promote  the 
public  interest.  ' 

President  Truman  kept  a  ctonstant  and 
close  watch  over  monetary  de  i^elopments. 
During  the  Korean  war,  the  pressure  was 
on  again  to  raise  interest  rates  on  long- 


term  bonds.  The  bankers  wanted  that 
2 '/2-percent  lid  taken  ofif.  And  there 
were  strong  Indications  that  the  people 
at  the  Federal  Reserve,  including  Mr. 
Martin,  were  about  to  give  In.  President 
Truman  called  in  the  entire  Federal  Re- 
serve and,  in  effect,  read  the  riot  act  to 
them.  He  told  them  that  they  were  not 
about  to  raise  interest  rates  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  made  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  mighty  unhappy,  but  they 
had  to  go  along  and  as  a  result  the  people 
of  this  country  were  saved  billions  of 
dollars. 

Now  again  in  the  midst  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  the  same  pressures  are  on  to 
jack  interest  rates  up,  even  higher  than 
their  present  record  levels. 

President  Johnson  is  cut  out  of  the 
same  mold  as  President  Truman  and  I 
know  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can 
to  resist  these  pressures. 

President  Johnson  Is  up  against  a 
tough  crowd.  He  is  up  against  a  very 
difficult  situation  that  was  really  created 
back  in  the  Eisenhower  days  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  seized  its  "independ- 
ence." That  is  why  the  Congress  must 
give  him  every  bit  of  support  it  can  in 
overcoming  the  tremendous  pressures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
today  doing  some  fantastic  things.  One 
of  the  most  blatant  is  its  hoarding  of  $44 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  Goverrunent  bonds 
in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
These  are  bonds  which  the  American 
taxpayers  have  already  paid  for  once,  but 
the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to  demand 
annual  interest  on  these  bonds.  This 
year,  we  will  pay  between  $1.7  billion 
and  $1.8  billion  in  interest  despite  the 
fact  these  bonds  have  been  paid  for.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  these 
interest  payments  to  flnance  its  far- 
flung  operations,  including  many  ques- 
tionable activities.  At  the  same  time, 
this  $44  billion  makes  the  national  debt 
appear  larger  than  it  actually  is.  This 
$44  billion  should  be  retired  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  debt.  It  has  already 
been  paid  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actually,  what  we  have 
in  this  country  is  a  money  dictatorship. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not  re- 
semble anjrthing  else  in  our  democratic 
Government.  Nothing  else  comes  close 
to  equaling  the  absolute  autocratic 
powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

When  you  take  a  16ng  hard  look  at  the 
structure,  you  come  to  realize  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  shaped 
along  the  lines  of  agencies  that  are 
usually  found  in  totalitarian  states. 

Now,  I  am  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  accusing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, any  of  its  members,  or  any  banker 
of  being  communistic.  I  want  to  make 
that  point  crystal  clear. 

However,  the  parallel  between  the  set- 
up for  the  Communist  Party  in  Russia 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the 
United  States  is  startling. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  tightly  knit 
clique  of  the  Communist  Party  runs 
everything,  operating  in  total  secrecy 
and  with  total  disregard  for  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  the  Russian  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States,  the  monetary 
affairs  are  run  by  a  tightly  knit  clique  of 
bankers,  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem, operating  in  total  secrecy  and  with 
total  disregard  for  the  people  and  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  both  countries,  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple have  knowledge  of,  and  benefit  from, 
the  decisions  of  these  tightly  knit  cliques. 

In  the  United  States,  monetary  policy 
is  basically  controlled  by  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
12  presidents  and  the  108  directors  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  These 
127  people,  operating  in  a  secretive  man- 
ner have  absolute  power  over  monetary 
decisions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  133 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  This  is  the  group 
that  runs  everything  in  Russia. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Communist  Party  in  Russia  also  have 
a  more  elite  group — a  small  supercom- 
mittee. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  this 
group  is  known  as  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  is  composed  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  five  of  the  12  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks — 12  in  all— 
with  the  other  seven  presidents  partic- 
ipating. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  this  Is  a  small 
committee  within  the  Central  Commit- 
tee known  as  the  Politburo.  This  has  11 
members  compared  with  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee's  12. 

When  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee meets  every  3  weeks  in  Wash- 
ington, it  goes  behind  locked  doors.  The 
shades  are  drawn,  and  the  "Gestapo"  Is 
put  out  in  the  hall  to  guard  against  any 
possible  Intrusion  by  outsiders.  We 
never  know  what  goes  on  in  these  meet- 
ings— until  6  years  later — after  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  has  run  on  any  crime 
that  might  have  been  committed.  It  is 
in  these  sessions  that  the  monetary  de- 
cisions, interest  rates,  and  the  money 
supply  are  decided.  Not  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  attend 
these  secret  sessions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Politburo 
meets  several  times  a  month  in  Moscow 
in  totally  secret  sessions.  No  one  is 
allowed  past  the  armed  guards.  Like 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  the 
decisions  of  the  Politburo  are  kept  secret 
until  the  party  decides  to  release  the  in- 
formation. 

In  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  favors  are  dis- 
pensed to  a  select  few. 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  on  monetary  affairs 
are  made  known  to  a  handful  of  bankers 
and  big  business  allies— perhaps  as  many 
as  2,000  to  3,000  people.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  get  this  favored  informa- 
tion and,  of  course,  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  in  a  position  to  profit  from  this 
knowledge. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  the  Politburo  dispense  favors 
to  select  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  They  get  the  advantages,  the 
good  housing,  the  cars,  other  special 
privileges  and  favored  treatment. 

The  Communist  Party  takes  care  of  its 
friends  in  Russia,  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Reserve  takes  care  of 
its  banker  friends. 
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In  both  countries,  the  people  are  shut 
out.  The  people  do  not  take  part  in 
the  decisions  and  they  do  not  benefit 
from  them.  Only  an  elite  few  get  the 
benefit. 

Now  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  might 
expect  this  situation.  It  is  a  totalitarian 
state  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these 
decisions  benefit  the  few  and  not  the 
many.  But  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
strange — and  I  believe  tragic — that  we 
have  a  Federal  Reserve  System  that  op- 
erates in  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  is  out  of  step  with  our 
other  democratic  institutions.  It  is  the 
rotten  apple  in  our  barrel  of  democracy. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  ac- 
cusing anyone  of  being  a  Communist. 
But  I  am  saying  that  both  systems  oper- 
ate as  dictatorships  against  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  must  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  correct  this  situation 
and  to  put  our  monetary  policies  back 
on  the  track.  We  must  return  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people — the  Congress  and 
the  President — must  exercise  the  proper 
control  over  these  activities  just  as  they 
do  over  other  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  cannot  run  from  our 
responsibility. 


President  Johnson  is  today  faced  with 
many  critical  decisions.  I  know  that  he 
does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  spend 
£is  much  time  as  he  would  like  on  mone- 
tary policies.  This  is  why  it  is  even 
more  important  that  the  Congress  fully 
discharge  its  repsonsibility  in  this  area. 

However,  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  time  to  carefully  weigh  the  two  ap- 
pointments coming  before  him  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  state 
categorically  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  President  to  refuse  to  re- 
appoint William  McChesney  Martin  as 
Chairman.  By  the  same  reasoning,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  President  let  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Shepardson  retire  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  April  30,  and  that  he 
grant  no  special  exception  to  civil  serv- 
ice regulations. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  be 
watching  these  two  decisions  closely. 

Now,  let  me  show  the  difference — and 
I  am  not  accusing  any  Board  member 
of  being  a  Communist,  or  any  banker 
of  being  a  Communist,  or  anything  like 
that — but  totalitarian  governments, 
whether  they  are  commimlstic  or  Fas- 
cist, operate  just  the  same  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  operates. 

Let  me  give  you  some  parallel  com- 
parisons. Let  us  pick  up  with  Soviet 
Russia,  a  Communist  country: 


Comparison  between  totalitarian  country  and  Federal  Reserve  System 


COMBCtTNIST   PARTY,   SOVIET  XJNION 

1.  Seized  Power. 

2.  Unelected. 

3.  Small  Committee — 133  members— ot 
Communist  Party  controls. 

4.  11  Member  Politburo — Final  Decision 
Maker. 

5.  Operates  in  Total  Secrecy. 

6.  Party  minutes  released  only  when  favor- 
able to  party. 

7.  Decisions  Benefit  Commiinlst  faithful 
who  have  Inside  knowledge. 

8.  Favored  Treatment  to  Conrniunlst  Elite. 

9.  Ignore  Constitution  of  Soviet  Union. 

10.  Can  Refuse  Credit  to  cltlzenB  of  the 
country  without  reason — no  appeal  from 
refusal. 

11.  Allocation  of  Credit  at  most  reasonable 
rates  to  small  percentage  of  Russians  who 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

12.  Door  of  opportunity  closed  to  99%  of 
the  people  In  Russia  on  availability  of  credit 
and  equality  of  opportunity  to  receive  credit. 


FEDERAL   RESERVE,   UNITED    STATES 

1    Seized  Independence. 

2.  Unelected. 

3.  Small  Group — 127  members — of  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Members  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  President's  control  monetary  decisions. 

4.  i2  Member  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee— Final  Decision  Maker. 

5.  Operates  In  Total  Secrecy. 

6.  Minutes  secret  until  six  years  after 
meetings.  Released  before  that  only  when 
favorable  to  Federal  Reserve. 

7.  Decisions  benefit  comparatively  small 
number  of  bankers  who  have  Inside 
knowledge. 

8.  Favored  treatment  to  bankers  and  their 
allies. 

9.  Ignore  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  Can  Refuse  Credit  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  without  reason — no  appeal 
from  refusal. 

11.  Allocation  of  Credit  at  most  reasonable 
rates  to  big  bankers,  big  business,  and  those 
who  have  Inside  knowledge. 

12.  Door  of  opportunity  and  equality  of 
opportunity  to  receive  credit  closed  to  most 
people  in  United  States. 


Now  that  shows  a  comparison  between 
totalitarian  governments,  and  commu- 
nism In  particular,  and  what  is  going 
on  here  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  broad  daylight  in  monetary  policy. 
This  is  resulting  in  the  people  being 
robbed  and  robbed  and  robbed  every  day 
by  excessive,  extortionate,  and  usuri- 
ous interest  rates.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  further. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  had  a  couple  of  points, 
before  the  gentleman  equated  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  with  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  accuse  them 
of  being  In  the  Communist  Party.  I  do 
not  accuse  one  of  them  being  a  Commu- 
nist— none  of  them.    But  I  am  compar- 


ing how  it  works  with  the  Communist 
Party  workings  in  Soviet  Russia.  Now 
you  can  compare  It  with  Spain  and  you 
will  find  the  same  thing  in  a  Fascists 
country.  Everywhere  that  you  have  a 
totalitarian  government,  you  have  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  pursue  my  question. 

Is  he  charging  the  Federal  Reserve 
with  releasing  privileged  information  to 
Insiders  as  he  implied  in  his  statement? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  will  have  to  re- 
peat that  and  speak  a  little  louder  be- 
cause I  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Are  you  Implying  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  covertly 


releasing  privileged  information  to  so- 
called  insiders  in  banking  circles  as  you 
seem  to  indicate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  just  presume 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings — human  beings  who  have 
a  very  selfish  Interest — human  beings 
who  like  to  make  a  profit.  They  like  to 
make  money.  Among  those  human  be- 
ings, you  will  find  about  the  same  per- 
centage that  are  bad  as  compared  to 
other  groups. 

Then  when  you  consider  that  there 
are  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  here  in 
the  United  States — and  under  Woodrow 
Wilson  they  were  autonomous  and  each 
operated  for  itself.  But  you  people  were 
against  it — your  side  voted  against  It 
and  did  not  want  to  do  a  thing  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  after 
it  passed  anyway,  the  bankers  got  in  and 
got  the  help  of  our  Republican  friends 
and  they  commenced  changing  this  Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

So  instead  of  there  being  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  it  became  one  big  central 
bank. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  against  a  central 
bank.  He  did  not  want  that.  But  the 
law  that  was  passed  originally  was  not 
a  central  bank. 

But  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mellon 
got  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
he  had  not  any  more  than  got  his  seat 
warm  in  1921  before  he  commenced  to 
get  these  12  presidents  of  these  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  work  with  him. 
They  let  him  have  a  small  committee 
headed  by  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  doing  everything 
through  the  New  York  bank  and  engag- 
ing in  open  market  operations  for  all 
the  banks.  They  agreed  to  that.  They 
agreed  to  it — Mr.  Mellon  being  a  power- 
ful man.  It  is  said  that  three  presidents 
served  under  Andrew  Mellon  and  I  think 
that  is  a  correct  statement — he  was  a 
powerful  man. 

So  they  agreed  that  the  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  New  York 
would  control  everything.  Until  this 
good  day,  no  banker  can  make  a  condi- 
tion statement — no  Federal  Reserve 
bank  In  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Dallas, 
San  Francisco,  or  Chicago,  or  any  other 
place  can  make  a  statement  of  their  con- 
dition until  It  gets  the  information  from 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  be- 
cause every  bit  of  it  is  still  there. 

Now  Mr.  Mellon  did  not  get  to  stay 
and  see  all  this  done,  but  he  started  it. 
You  know  I  spoke  here  in  the  well  of 
this  House  In  January  1932  and  im- 
peached the  Honorable  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. It  was  so  startUng  and 
shocking  to  the  members  of  the  other 
party  that  they  let  me  keep  going  until 
I  went  so  far  that  they  could  not  stop 
me.  I  had  an  hour's  time  before  they 
could  even  make  a  motion  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee.  I  outlined  these  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  he 
was  guilty  and  they  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
3  weeks  of  hearings  on  my  resolution. 

I  sat  there  on  one  side  of  the  long  table 
as  a  counsel  would  with  that  big  com- 
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mittee  up  there  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee room.  Mr.  Mellon  and  his  13  law- 
yers sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table — 
It  was  just  a  Uttle  bit  unbalinced.  But 
for  3  weeks  I  presented  my  side  of  the 
case.  When  it  was  over  the  chairman 
said,  "The  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed untU  1:30  this  aftemoon." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temfKjre.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  ejxplred. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  10  additional  minutes?! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoije.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas?  The  dhair  hears 
none.  i 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So  we  recessed  until 
1:30  that  aftemoon.  That  was  about 
11:30  in  the  morning.  By  1  o'clock  the 
newspapers  were  on  the  street  bearing 
the  headline,  "Mellon  Resigns;  Quits 
Secretary's  Office."  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  of  St.  Jame's  In 
England.    That  was  the  headline. 

Mr.  Mellon  did  not  comei  back.  He 
never  denied  those  charges.  It  was  equal 
to  a  pardon  by  the  Prejident,  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  the  middle  of  a  trial.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  was  greatly  criticized  for 
sending  Mellon  out  of  the  coimtry.  The 
committee  wanted  to  go  ahecid  and  im- 
peach him  anyway.  Mr.  La  Guardla,  of 
New  York,  was  one  of  thos«.  He  said, 
"Why  not  impeach  him  anywfty?  He  has 
left.  He  won't  stay  with  us.  '  We  will  go 
ahead  and  impeach  him." 

But  some  members  said,  "He  is  out  of 
the  way.  There  is  no  use  doing  anything 
more  about  it.  It  will  only  take  up  our 
time." 

Finally  they  decided  to  let  It  go.  Thai 
is  the  way  that  happened.  That  Is  the 
reason  Mr.  Mellon  was  not  around  here 
when  laws  were  passed  that  would  carry 
In  effect  what  he  did  commencing  with 
Harding's  administration. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  I 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  should  lll^e  to  repeat 
the  question  that  I  asked  some  time  ago: 
Is  the  gentleman,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, implying  that  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  are 
giving  privileged  information  to  so-called 
"insiders"  or  "big  bankers"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  making  a  profit? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  giva  you  a  fur- 
ther example  that  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Take  the  example  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  Yor^ — and  it  is 
really  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
There  are  nine  directors  thfit  run  that 
bank.  They  select  Mr.  HayeS,  the  presi- 
dent, who  receives  $75,000  a  year,  really 
from  the  Treasury.  That  if  where  the 
money  comes  from.  That  Is  where  it 
would  go  if  it  were  not  iniercepted  to 
pay  him.  He  is  the  second  bighest  paid 
officer  in  the  United  States,  next  only  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Sjtates.  That 
is  all  right.  If  he  Is  worth  that  amoimt 
of  money,  I  am  not  klcklnt  about  the 
salary.  But  they  employed  him  to  run 
the  bank  for  them.  You  kOow  that  he 
is  going  to  nm  it  like  they  want  it  run, 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  elected 
him.    Six  of  them  are  selected  by  the 


banks.    Six  of  the  nine  are  selected  by 
the  banks. 

Now,  you  know  the  man  who  gets  that 
$75,000  job  is  going  to  do  what  those  six 
men  want.  You  know  that.  You  know 
when  he  goes  to  an  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee meeting  and  he  comes  back — in 
fact  he  probably  will  not  wait  until  he 
gets  back — he  will  probably  be  on  the 
telephone  or  communicating  In  some 
other  way.  through  a  coded  system  or  in 
some  other  way.  They  will  know  exactly 
what  has  happened,  because  they  want 
to  know.  That  Is  what  they  are  on  that 
board  for.  There  are  nine  of  those  di- 
rectors who  tell  the  12  banks.  That  is 
108.  There  are  also  some  directors  In 
branch  banks  that  are  appointed  by  the 
parent  bank.  So  there  are  at  least  two 
or  three  thousand  people,  including 
economists,  staff  people,  clerks,  and 
people  like  that  in  all  these  different 
meetings — at  least  two  or  three  thousand 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Now,  hold  on  to  your  seats.  This  will 
shock  you.  There  is  no  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  that  prohibits  any  one  of 
those  people  from  capitalizing  on  the 
inside  knowledge  they  have  and  profit- 
ing from  it — nothing  to  keep  them  from 
it.    That  is  a  shocking  thing. 

Furthermore,  they  have  so  arranged 
it  that  they  will  not  be  worried  about 
any  audits.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office  audits  practically  all  Government 
agencies,  but  not  the  Federal  Reserve. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  carmot 
do  that.  They  cannot  touch  their  books. 
So  they  are  in  a  storm  proof  cellar  with 
all  modem  conveniences.  Thus  two  or 
three  thousand  people  know  this  and, 
you  know  some  of  them  will  operate  on 
it  for  their  own  interest,  for  the  Inside 
of  their  big  companies.  And  they  are  big 
business  people,  and  they  want  to  do 
things  that  will  help  their  compardes 
the  most.  You  would  probably  expect 
them  to  do  it.  Merely  from  a  human- 
nature  standpoint  I  think  you  would  be 
justified  in  sashing  many  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
tressed, I  have  to  be  honest.  I  under- 
stand that  Chairman  Martin,  when  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  sold 
every  asset  he  had,  so  he  would  not  be 
in  a  position  of  violating  a  trust.  Yet 
the  gentleman  accuses  Mr.  Martin  and 
he  accuses  the  head  of  the  New  York 
bank,  Mr.  Hayes,  of  violating  a  public 
tnist.  I  believe  it  is  most  imfortunate 
for  the  gentleman  to  come  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  where  he  is  totally  free 
from  any  countercharge,  and  miike  a 
charge  like  this  without  documentation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  about  Mr.  Martin's  divesti- 
ture of  stock.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
gentleman's  word.  I  am  assiuning  it  is 
true,  but  that  does  not  excuse  exonerat- 
ing two  or  three  thousand  people  and  not 
stopping  them  from  capitalizing  on  the 
mslde  knowledge  they  have.  His  exper- 
ience on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
does  not  qualify  him  to  be  an  impartial 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  do  not  say  he  learned  tricks  there,  but 
we  do  know  there  are  slickers  who  have 


worked  around  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. They  learn  how  to  do  things,  i 
am  not  saying  Martin  does  it  but  he  is 
not  trying  to  stop  any  of  the  men  around 
him.  I  am  saying  the  facts  are  there 
and  the  people  can  assume  these  people 
would  capitalize  from  that  inside  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  sorry  for  the  gen- 
tleman. It  indicates  he  has  a  low  regard 
for  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  low  re- 
gard for  my  fellow  man.  I  am  against 
the  people  of  this  country  having  to  pay 
$211  billion  excessive  interest.  It  Is 
wrong.  It  is  two-thirds  as  much  as  we 
spent  for  World  War  n.  It  is  as  much 
money  as  was  spent  by  the  XJS.  Govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  George  Washing, 
ton  through  the  third  term  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  That  is  how  much  $211 
billion  is.  It  is  a  lot  of  money.  Now  the 
gentleman  wants  to  excuse  a  fellow  who 
causes  that  expenditxure  and  not  even 
criticize  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  any  Member  of  this  House  ap- 
preciates high  interest  rates.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  appreciates  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  never  heard 
the  gentleman  say  much  against  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  there  is  any  possible 
way  that  interest  rates  could  be  lowered 
without  crucifying  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  with  Inflation,  we  would  like 
to  lower  the  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  poor  people  of 
the  country  are  not  crucified  by  lower 
interest  rates.  They  are  helped  by  lower 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  the  economy  Is 
under  severe  pressure,  lower  interest 
rates  can  cause  inflation.  If  they  are 
forced  down  without  regard  to  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  cause  Inflation 
when  we  raise  the  interest  rates.  When 
they  raised  interest  rates  37%  percent, 
they  raised  the  cost  of  everything.  That 
was  inflation.  That  was  more  inflation, 
not  less.  We  might  as  well  try  to  put 
out  a  fire  with  gasoline  as  to  stop  Infla- 
tion with  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  argiiing  with 
the  gentleman.  He  was  here  before  I 
was  even  a  gleam  in  my  father's  eye.  I 
have  great  regard  for  the  gentleman's 
sincerity,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  his  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing today,  the  point  the  gentleman  did 
not  answer,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appoints  members  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  no  one  else. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  appoints  members  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  that  is  not 
the  real  issue  at  this  point  In  our 
discussion. 

I  believe  It  is  terribly  unfortvmate 
that  we  should  have  trial  by  innuendo, 
without  any  documentation,  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  of  Representatives,  imply- 
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Ing  that  men  of  good  faith  are  In  viola- 
tion of  public  confidence  and  public 
trust. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  set  the  gentle- 
man straight.  I  have  very  high  regard 
for  the  gentleman.  He  is  on  my  com- 
mittee. I  know  we  often  disagree. 
There  is  nothing  personal  in  this. 

There  Is  no  innuendo  in  what  I  said. 
It  Is  dkect  statement,  direct  charges, 
year  by  year.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
the  year,  I  can  give  the  gentleman  the 
interest  rates  we  paid,  how  much  we 
paid,  how  much  we  should  have  paid  if 
we  had  not  had  to  pay  extortionate 
rates.  There  is  no  hinuendo  used.  The 
gentleman  ought  to  strike  the  word  "in- 
nuendo." I  have  made  direct  state- 
ments; $211  billion  excessive  interest  has 
been  paid  because  of  WUliam  McChes- 
ney  Martin  and  the  people  with  him  on 
the  Board. 

I  have  nothing  to  take  back  and  no 
apology  to  make  to  anybody. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  has  im- 
plied that  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Hayes  are 
in  violation  of  public  trust  and  have  re- 
vealed privileged  information.  I  want 
documentation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  wants 
that  pinpointed.  Let  me  pinpoint  that 
now. 

I  can  pinpoint  that.  I  will  ten  you 
other  places  they  violate  the  public 
trust. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr, 
Smith  of  Iowa).  There  are  other  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  awfully  sorry.  I 
will  be  here  tomorrow.  I  have  a  special 
order  for  1  hour  tomorrow.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  pursue  this  I  will  be 
here,  and  I  will  answer  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  late 
last  Thursday,  March  2,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  my  control,  I  was  not 
present  during  rollcall  No.  28,  which 
was  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown!  to  reconmiit 
H.R.  4515  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  instructions. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

The  reason  is  clear. 

I  dislike  this  war  as  much  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  did  not  want  to 
see  us  get  bogged  down  10,000  miles 
from  oiu:  shores,  fighting  any  enemy 
who  believed  himself  safe  behind  an 
Imaginary  line  of  safety. 

I  want  to  see  the  war  in  Vietnam  set- 
tled in  a  lasting  and  honorable  man- 
ner, so  that  our  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  can  return  to  their 
wives  and  children  and  parents  and 
pick  up  some  thread  of  a  normal  Ufe. 

But  until  the  time  comes  when  they 
can  return  with  honor,  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  move  to  deny  them  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  mission  they  have 
been   assigned.     Many    Americans   are 


serving  in  Vietnam  against  their  wishes. 
But,  in  the  long  and  glorious  tradition  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  they  were  serving  val- 
iantly. They  are  doing  the  job  thrust 
upon  them,  without  complaining,  without 
whining. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  criminal 
to  deny  these  men  the  means  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  its  source,  to  tell  the  enemy 
it  can  go  about  its  business,  that  it  will 
not  be  bothered  in  the  assembly  and 
transport  of  men  and  materials  of  war. 

The  people  of  my  district  would  send 
me  packing — and  properly  so — if  I  voted 
to  provide  the  enemy  a  refuge  from  which 
our  own  troops  would  be  threatened. 

To  me  it  would  be  less  than  honorable, 
less  than  right,  less  than  human  to  vote 
to  halt  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
means  to  make  war.  I  could  not  cast 
that  vote  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers also  could  not. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  provide  the 
utmost  support  for  our  troops. 


COMMENDATION  OF  COAST  GUARD 
FOR  SEIZURE  OF  RUSSIAN  FISH- 
ING VESSEL  FOR  VIOLATING  U.S. 
TERRITORIAL  WATERS  OFF 
ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  aftemoon,  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  fishing  agreement  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
xmprecedented  seiziure  of  a  Russian  fish- 
ing vessel  for  violating  U.S.  territorial 
waters  off  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
seized  a  Russian  fishing  vessel,  and  I 
want  to  warmly  commend  them  for  a 
swift  and  vigorous  enforcement  in  this 
instance. 

The  Russian  fishing  vessel,  the  178- 
foot  stem  trawler  SRTM  8-413,  was 
located  by  radar  in  the  fog  a  mile  south 
of  Mitrofania  Island,  about  300  miles 
southwest  of  Kodiak. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Stori3  proceeded  to  the 
location  of  the  violation,  and  that  the 
Russian  stem  trawler  jettisoned  their 
fishing  gear  and  departed  immediately 
for  the  high  seas.  The  Storis  followed  in 
hot  pursuit  and  intercepted  and  seized 
the  vessel  10  or  12  miles  from  shore. 

The  commander  of  the  Russian  fishing 
fleet  protested  the  seizure  and  requested 
a  conference  on  board  the  Storis,  which 
was  granted.  The  commander  then  re- 
quested permission  to  contact  Vladivos- 
tok, and  therefore  requested  a  second 
conference.  The  conomander  then  stated 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the 
Russian  vessel  to  proceed  under  seizure. 
The  Coast  Guard  captain  Informed  the 
Soviet  fleet  commander  that  an  armed 
prize  crew  was  aboard  the  Russian  stem 
trawler,  and  that  it  would  proceed  to 
Sand  Point,  either  under  its  own  power 
or  be  towed  there  if  necessary. 

The  Coast  Guard  captain  Informed 
the  conamander  that  there  would  be  no 
release  of  the  vessel  pending  arrsugn- 


ment  before  a  U.S.  commissioner  for  the 
captain  and  approximately  30  crew 
members  of  the  stem  trawler. 

In  the  recently  concluded  fisheries 
agreement  the  Soviet  Union  recognized 
the  integrity  of  our  12-mile  fishing  zone, 
and  already  there  is  a  violation.  Pull 
enforcement  will  not  take  effect  until 
March  15,  less  than  2  weeks  from  now. 
Until  then  the  United  States  contem- 
plates no  arrests  for  violation  in  the  9- 
mile  zone  beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  but 
intends  to  escort  violating  vessels  be- 
yond the  12-mlle  limit.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  stem  trawler  which  was 
seized  by  the  Coast  Guard  was  sighted 
fishing  within  the  3-mile  zone— 1  mile 
from  shore.  In  fact — although  the  inter- 
ception, boarding,  and  seizure  took  place 
within  the  9-mile  zone. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  swift,  efficient  action,  and  I  sur- 
mise that  this  is  but  a  foreruimer  of  the 
vlgorus  enforcement  which  will  be  ap- 
plied within  the  12-mile  limit  after 
March  15. 

I  am  shocked  and  astounded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  permit  such  a  vio- 
lation of  our  territorial  waters  to  occur. 
We  must  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  these  ille- 
gal acts.  We  can  best  demonstrate  our 
resolute  intentions  by  demanding  maxi- 
mum penalties,  including  confiscation  of 
the  stern  trawler  and  its  gear  and  sup- 
plies and  by  a  stiff  fine  and  possibly  the 
imprisoiunent  of  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
register  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  AND  JEAN- 
NETTE  RANKIN 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
ces P.  Bolton,  in  celebrating  the  140th 
birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the 
50th  armiversary  of  the  seating  of  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Jean- 
nette  Rankin. 

Today  there  are  11  women  serving  Ln 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and 
experience  and  ideas  because  of  the  cour- 
age and  dedication  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Jeaimette  Rankin,  and  so  many  others. 

My  colleagues  have  aptly  described  the 
achievements  of  Miss  Anthony  and  the 
Honorable  Jeanette  Rankin.  Their  cour- 
age and  wisdom  have  become  synony- 
mous with  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  the  same  vein  and  tradition,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Representa- 
tive Frances  P.  Bolton.  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  serving  with  Mrs.  Bolton 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conamittee;  Mrs. 
Bolton  is  the  outstanding  minority  lead- 
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er  of  the  conunittee.  She  has  represented 
Ohio's  22d  District  since  19^0,  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointjed  Congres- 
sional Delegate  to  the  Dnitled  Nations. 
Mrs.  Bolton  became  the  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress  to  hea4  an  official 
mission  abroad,  in  1947,  whfen  she  took 
a  subcommittee  to  the  Near  past. 

While  we  are  honoring  the  accom- 
plishments of  Susan  B.  Aithony  and 
Jeannette  Rankin,  I  believe  pt  Is  appro- 
priate and  important  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  one  of  the  gfeat  Ameri- 
can women  sei-vlng  with  us  Ih  the  House 
of  Representatives  today.  Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton  Is  carrying  on  whe?e  those  who 
went  before  left  off.  She  anid  our  other 
distinguished  Congresswoman  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  are  the  bfst  evidence 
we  can  offer  as  to  why  this  flation  is  en- 
vied throughout  the  world  Inl  the  way  we 
have  built  the  position  of  wdmen  in  our 
society  and  benefited  so  greatly  from  it. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINgT  WOMEN 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WiL::iaMSl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  joint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneDus  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ^he  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Permsy|vanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  laudable  efforts  we  have 
been  making  in  recent  yearp  to  insure 
equality  of  right  and  opportunity  for  all 
our  people,  one  important  airea  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  largeljf  neglected. 
I  refer  to  continuing  discrimination 
against  women.  Because  of]  this  situa- 
tion, I  have  introduced  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  guarantee  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law  for  men  and  woinen  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Constliutlon. 

Although  many  of  the  grosaer  forms  of 
discrimination  on  account  at  sex  have 
been  eliminated  over  the  year$,  many  less 
obvious  forms  remain  which,  in  sum, 
constitute  a  serious  handicao  to  women 
in  a  large  number  of  States.     | 

Discrimination  for  women  ^tiU  persists 
In  such  areas  as  property  rights,  the 
right  to  own  and  control  ond's  earnings 
and,  in  some  States,  the  right  to  serve 
on  a  jury. 

That  any  of  these  discriminations 
should  remain  on  the  statute  books  at 
tills  late  date  is  a  shameful  denial  of 
the  ideal  of  equality  to  which  this  Na- 
tion is  dedicated. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  pftst  experi- 
ence that  the  only  way  \^omen  will 
achieve  equal  rights  with  menj  is  through 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  requires  ratlflcation  by  the 
States.  I 

This  amendment  would  alko  serve  to 
grant  equal  rights  to  men  |n  circiun- 
stances  where  discrimination  exists,  such 
as  in  the  professions.  I  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple the  medical  field,  where  only  In  re- 
cent years  have  men  been  wimitted  to 
some  schools  for  nurses'  trai<ilng. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  resolution  to  clarif  3f  the  rights 
of  both  sexes. 


SLEEPING   BEAR   DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, thanks  in  large  part  to  the  tireless 
efforts  and  leadership  of  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Hart,  the  legislation 
to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  was  approved  in  the 
Senate  during  the  89th  Congress.  This 
was  the  second  consecutive  Congress  Ln 
which  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  bill. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  House  have 
not  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  important  and  needed  conserva- 
tion-recreation measure.  Last  year  the 
bill  became  bogged  down  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  we  adjourned  before  it 
could  be  brought  to  the  floor. 

In  1966,  however,  the  bill  advanced  fur- 
ther In  the  House  than  ever  before.  A 
version  of  it — somewhat  different  from 
that  which  had  passed  the  Senate — was 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  of  which,  I  am 
delighted  to  say,  I  am  now  a  member. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  new  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee  for  several  rea- 
sons. For  one,  it  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  more  involved  in  legis- 
lation relating  to  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  outdoor  recreation  devel- 
opment— two  fields  which  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  important  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  particularly  those 
who  live  in  the  urban  and  suburban  sec- 
tions of  America.  It  Is  in  these  areas 
where  population  pressures  are  greatest 
and  available  land  the  scarcest. 

Another  more  specific  reason  that  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  will  be 
able  to  work  more  closely  and  hopefully, 
more  effectively,  on  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  Lakeshore  bill  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Michigan  and  sur- 
rounding States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1967  should  be  the  year 
for  Sleeping  Bear.  This  picturesque  area 
of  Michigan  on  the  northwest  shore  of 
our  Lower  Peninsula  was  specifically  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  as  a  national 
lakeshore  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  beauty  on  February  8,  1965.  The 
dunes  area  lies  in  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It 
is  within  a  1-day  drive  for  20  million 
Americans  who  live  in  the  Detroit-Chi- 
cago-Cleveland area.  It  is  240  miles  from 
Detroit,  300  miles  from  Chicago,  and  400 
miles  from  Cleveland — to  mention  only 
three  of  the  Isu-ger  cities  nearby. 

This,  In  my  opinion,  is  most  Important. 
We  have  here  an  opportunity  to  create 
a  national  lakeshore  which  would  be 
within  relatively  easy  access  for  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wUl  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


In  recommending  approval  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  bill  last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
pointed  out: 

The  Sleeping  Bear  proposal  Is  one  of 
three — the  other  two  being  the  Indiana 
Dunes  and  Pictured  Rooks  National  Lake- 
shores — for  areas  on  the  Great  Lakes  rec- 
comended  by  the  committee  during  the  89th 
Congress  in  its  effort  to  help  the  National 
Park  Service  catch  up  in  that  part  of  the 
country  with  the  ever-Increasing  demands 
being  made  upon  it  by  the  American  f>eople. 

To  its  credit,  the  89th  Congress  accom- 
plished two-thirds  of  the  task  laid  out 
for  it  by  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
bills  to  set  up  the  Indiana  Dunes  and 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshores 
have  been  enacted.  Now  we  have  the 
chance  to  complete  the  picture  this  year 
by  enacting  into  law  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Lakeshore. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  i  am  including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  description  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  from  the  1966  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   The  description  follows: 

The  boundaries  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  will  encompass  approxi- 
mately 60,000  acres.  These  are  made  up  of 
40,800  acres  on  the  mainland,  the  whole  of 
South  Manltou  Island  (5,300  acres),  and 
the  whole  of  North  Manltou  Island  (about 
14,000  acres).  The  new  national  lakeshore 
win  have  64  miles  of  coastline — 31  miles  on 
the  mainland.  13  miles  on  South  Manltou 
Island,  and  about  20  miles  on  North  Manltou 
Island. 

The  lakeshore  Is  located  In  Benzie  and  Lee- 
lanau Counties,  Mich.,  on  the  northeastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  population  of 
20  million  lives  within  a  1-day  drive  of  the 
area  and  600,000  people  live  within  100  miles 
of  It.  Prom  the  lakeshore  to  Detroit  is  240 
miles,  to  Chicago  300  miles  and  to  Cleveland 
400  miles.  Readily  accessible  by  Michigan 
Highway  22,  U.S.  31,  and  other  roads,  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  within  5  years  after  it 
is  established.  It  will  attract  l'^  million 
visitors  more  than  now  come  to  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Michigan  colleague, 
Senator  Hart,  who  has  become  so  closely 
identified  with  this  legislation  in  the 
past  few  years.  Is  today  Introducing  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  bill  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  delighted  to  sponsor  companion 
legislation  in  the  House.  Our  bills  are 
identical  to  that  which  was  reported  last 
year  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  conservation- 
recreation  bill— HJl.  6616  and  include 
the  text  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

HJi.  66X6 

A  bin  to  establish  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  ot  stabilize  and  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit. Inspiration,  education,  recreational  use, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public  a  significant 
portion  of  the  diminishing  shoreline  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  related  geographic  and 
scientific  features,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") Is  authorized  to  take  appropriate 
action,  as  herein  provided,  to  establish  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
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(b)  In  preserving  the  lakeshore  and  sta- 
bUlzing  Its  development,  substantial  reliance 
shall  be  placed  on  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to  apply 
gound  principles  of  land  use  planning  and 
zoning.  In  developing  the  lakeshore  full 
recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting  the 
private  properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  particular 
land  and  water  described  In  section  12  of  this 
Act  and  generally  depicted  In  a  map  identi- 
fied as  NPS-lOlB-SB,  dated  July  1966,  which 
Is  on  file  In  the  ofHce  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Is  hereby  designated  for  establishment  as  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  all  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  designated  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  lakeshore  and  of  such  additional 
lands,  if  any.  as  are  necessary  to  provide  an 
area  which  in  his  opinion  is  efficiently  ad- 
mlnistrable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  by  publication  of  notice 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  4  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lakeshore  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  counties  In 
which  the  lakeshore  Is  situated,  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;   and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9,  12(f),  and  13  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  5.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  United  States  applicable 
thereto.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
Tatlon,  may  designate  zones  and  establish 
periods  where  and  when  no  hunting  shall 
be  permitted  fur  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment and  issue  regulations,  consistent  with 
this  section,  as  he  may  determine  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
uid  development  of  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.O.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
relating  to  the  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Park  Service;  except  that  authority  other- 
wise available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
•ervatlon  and  management  of  natural  re- 
wures  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 


such  authority  wUl  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  Implement  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan,  which  shall  Include  spe- 
cific provisions  for — 

(1)  development  of  faclUtlee  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  his- 
toric features  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewal  natural  resources  as 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  Is  con- 
sistent with,  and  will  further  the  purpose  of, 
public  recreation  and  protection  of  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment. 

(c)  In  developing  the  lakeshore  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  public  use  areas  In  such 
places  and  manner  as  he  determines  will 
not  diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for  the 
owner  or  occui>ant  of  any  Improved  property 
located  thereon. 

Sxc.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental  Ju- 
risdiction In  the  State  of  Michigan  from  as- 
sessing taxes  upon  any  Interest  In  real  es- 
tate retained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
Interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  limitations,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  this  Act,  to  acquire 
the  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and  im- 
provements thereon,  and  any  Interests  there- 
in (Including  easements)  comprising  the 
area  defined  In  section  12  of  this  Act  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  transfer  from  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, exchange,  or  condemnation;  except  that 
such  authority  to  acquire  by  condemnation 
shall  be  exercised  only  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  specifically  authorized  In  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning 
prop>erty  within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such 
property  to  the  Secretary.  An  Individual 
owning  property  within  the  lakeshore  may 
notify  the  Secretary  that  the  continued  own- 
ership by  such  Individual  of  that  property 
would  result  In  hardship  to  blm,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Inunedlately  consider  such 
evidence  and  shall  within  one  year  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  such  notice,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds,  purchased  such 
property  offered  ifor  a  price  which  does  not 
exceed  Its  fair  market  value. 

(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or  any  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  located  within  such  area 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  With  re.spect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  under  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  condemnation 
proceedings  untU  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property 
by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion 
within  the  lakeshore  and  in  exchange  there- 
for he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 


property  any  federaUy  owned  property  under 
bis  jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which  lies 
within  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal  or,  if  they  are  not 
approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Cong^ress  on  every  exchange  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  within 
thirty  days  from  Its  consummation;  and  each 
such  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  properties  Involved  and  of  any 
case  in  which  equalization  payments  are 
made  or  received. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  township  or  county  In  or  adja- 
cent to  the  lakeshore  affected  by  this  Act, 
assist  and  consxUt  with  the  appropriate 
officers  and  employees  of  such  township  or 
county  In  establishing  zoning  bylaws  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  may 
include  payments  to  the  county  or  township 
for  technical  aid. 

(b)  No  improved  property  within  the  area 
designated  for  inclusion  In  the  lakeshore 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  by  con- 
demnation so  long  as  the  affected  county 
or  township  has  In  force  and  applicable 
thereto  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  and  the  use  of  improved  property  Is 
In  compliance  herewith.  In  the  event  that 
the  affected  county  or  tovmshlp  does  not 
have  in  effect  and  applicable  to  any  Improved 
property  a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw 
so  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring  such  property  by  condemna- 
tion. If  the  owner  thereof  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary In  writing  of  such  owner's  agreement 
to  use  his  property  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  applicable  standard  set  forth  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  and  such  pro- 
hibition against  condemnation  shall  remain 
In  effect  for  so  long  as  such  property  Is  so 
used. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  covered  by  any  such  bylaw  is 
being  used  In  a  way  which  Is  not  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  bylaw,  or  that 
any  such  property  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  has 
been  made  Is  being  used  In  a  manner  which  Is 
not  substantially  consistent  with  such  ap- 
plicable standards,  he  shall  so  notify  the 
owner  of  any  such  property  in  writing.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  why  the  Secretary  believes  that  such  use 
Is  not  In  substantial  compliance  with  such 
zoning  bylaw  or  why  such  use  is  not  sub- 
stantially consistent  with  sucn  applicable 
standards,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  such 
owner  shall  have  sixty  days  following  the 
receipt  by  him  of  that  written  notification 
within  which  to  discontinue  the  use  referred 
to  in  such  notification.  Discontinuance  of 
such  use  within  such  sixty-day  period  shall 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
from  acquiring  such  property  by  condemna- 
tion by  reason  of  such  use.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  use  Is  not  discontinued  within 
such  sixty-day  period,  the  Secretary  may.  In 
his  discretion,  acquire  such  property  by 
condemnation. 

(d)  Any  zoning  bylaw  or,  amendment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  him  If  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment contains  provisions  which — 

(1)  contribute  to  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  use  (other 
than  a  use  for  a  commercial  purpose  as  au- 
thorlzed  under  section  13  of  this  Act)  of  all 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  such  area 
which  is  situated  within  the  coxinty  or  town- 
ship adopting  such  bylaw  or  amendment; 
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(2)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
pxin)08e8  of  this  Act  so  that,  tc  the  extent 
poeslble  under  Michigan  law,  tha  scenic  and 
scientific  values  of  the  lakeshore  *rea  will  be 
protected; 

(3)  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lakeshore 
character  of  the  area  by  appropriate  restric- 
tions upon  the  burning  of  cover,  cutting  of 
timber  (except  tracts  managed  f(}r  sustained 
yield) ,  removal  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  dump- 
ing, storage,  or  piling  of  refusa  and  other 
unsightly  objects  or  other  uses  ^hlch  would 
detract  from  the  natural  or  tradttlonal  lake- 
shore  scene:  ! 

(4)  provide  that  no  construction,  recon- 
struction, moving,  alteration,  or  snlargement 
of  any  property.  Including  lmpro\jed  property 
as  defined  In  this  Act,  within  the  lakeshore 
area  shall  be  permitted.  If  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  moving,  alteratljon,  or  en- 
largement would  afford  less  tbati  a  50-foot 
setback  from  all  streets  measure^  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  street  line,  and  a  S5-foot  dis- 
tance from  the  abutters'  property  lines.  Any 
owner  or  zoning  authority  may  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
whether  a  proposed  move,  altei|atlon,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  enlargement  of 
any  such  property  would  subject)  such  prop- 
erty to  acquisition  by  condemnation,  and  the 
Secretary,  within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of 
such  request,  shall  advise  the  o^ner  or  zon- 
ing authority  In  writing  whetl^er  the  in- 
tended use  will  subject  the  pro^ty  to  ac- 
quisition by  condemnation:  and  i 

(5)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  ainy  variance 
granted  under  and  of  exception  ^de  to  the 
application  to  such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(e)  The  approval  of  any  bylaw  or  amend- 
m.ent  piursuant  to  subsection  (d)  ehall  not  be 
withdrawn  or  revoked  by  the  Secsetary  for  so 
long  as  such  bylaw  or  amendment  remains  In 
effect  as  approved.  Any  such,  bylaw  or 
amendment  so  approved  shall  n^t  be  retro- 
active In  its  application. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  situated  wlthifi  the  area 
designated  for  Incliislon  in  the  Ukeshore  on 
the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
may.  as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  re- 
tain, for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or  for  a  term  ending  at  tbe  death  of 
such  owner  or  owners,  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  property  for  ^y  residen- 
tial purp)oee  which  Is  not  Incompatible  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  whi^h  does  not 
Impair  the  usefulness  and  attra^lveness  of 
the  area  designated  for  Inclvislon.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  such  acqiilsltlon,  less 
the  vaiue  on  such  date  of  the  rl^ht  retained 
by  the  owner.  Where  any  such  owner  re- 
tains a  right  of  vtae  and  occupanty  as  herein 
provided,  such  right  during  Its  existence  may 
be  conveyed  or  leased  for  uncomiliercial  resi- 
dential purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  instrunjent  xised  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with'  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  drovlde  that 
Buch  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  is  Incompatible  with  purposes 
of  this  Act,  or  which  Impairs  th^  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  such  area  and  If  it 
should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
authority  to  terminate  such  rig^t.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  exercises  hte  power  of 
termination  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  terminated  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  t|iat  portion 
of  such  right  which  remained  u|iezplred  on 
the  date  of  such  termination. 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"Improved  property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
be^un  before  December  31.  1904,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  whicb  the  dwell- 
ing Is  situated,  such  land  being  |n  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  ttie  Secretary 


shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial  residential  tise, 
together  with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  sitiiated  on  the  lands  so 
designated,  l^e  amount  of  the  land  so  des- 
ignated shall  in  every  case  be  at  least  three 
acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser  acreage  as 
may  be  held  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  and  in  making  such  designation  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  manner 
of  noncommercial  residential  vise  in  which 
the  dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been 
enjoyed:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  exclude  from  the  land  so  designated 
any  beach  or  waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
any  such  beach  or  waters,  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  public  access  there- 
to. If  the  Secretary  makes  such  exclusion, 
an  appropriate  buffer  zone  shall  be  provided 
between  any  residence  and  the  public  access 
or  beach. 

Sbc.  12.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  shall  consist  of  the  following  de- 
scribed areas,  together  with  adjacent  waters: 

SOUTH  MAwrrou  islakd 

(a)  All  of  an  Island  in  Lake  Michigan  offl- 
clally  designated  as  South  Manltou  Island  ly- 
ing In  townships  30  and  31  north,  range  15 
west,  and  adjacent  waters  for  one-quarter 
mile  offshore. 

NOBTB   UAmrOtT   ISLAND 

(b)  AU  of  an  Island  In  Lake  Michigan  offi- 
cially designated  as  North  Manltou  Island 
lying  in  townships  31  and  32  north,  ranges 
14  and  15  west,  and  adjacent  waters  for  one- 
quarter  mile  offshore. 

OOOD    HABBOR — BLXEPtSa    BEAR    BAT    AREA 

(c)  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan at  the  northern  line  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  12  west,  and  continuing 
east  along  said  line  to  the  east  line  of  said 
section  and  thence  south  along  the  said  east 
boundary  to  the  south  boiindary  of  said 
section,  thence  west  along  said  boundary  to 
the  north-south  quarter  section  line  at  sec- 
tion 7,  township  29  north,  range  12  west, 

thence  south  along  said  quarter  section 
line  to  the  east-west  quarter  section  line  of 
said  section,  thence  west  along  said  quarter 
section  line  and  east-west  quarter  section 
line  of  section  12,  township  29  north,  range 
13  west  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  following  the  north  shore  of  Little 
Traverse  Lake, 

thence  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
along  said  right-of-way  to  the  north-south 
quarter-quarter  section  line  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  township  29  north, 
range  13  west,  thence  south  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  22,  township  29 
north,  range  13  west, 

thence  west  along  the  north  botindary  of 
said  section  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
section,  thence  south  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  said  section  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 21,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 

thence  west  to  the  west  boundary  of  said 
section,  thence  north  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  17,  township  29  north,  range  13 
west,  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  section  18,  township  39  north,  range  13 
west,  thence  south  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  section  24,  township  29  north,  range  14 
west. 

thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of 
said  section  to  the  east  right-of-way  of 
county  highway  675.  thence  continuing 
northwesterly  along  said  right-of-way  to  the 
projected  Intersection  of  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  a  north-south  county  road  in  the 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  of 
section  24, 

thence  southerly  along  the  said  right-of- 
way  to  the  south  line  of  section  24,  thence 
west  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter  sec- 


tion line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
23,  township  29  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
north  to  the  east-west  quarter-quarter  sec- 
tion line  Of  said  quarter  section,  thence  east 
to  the  north-south  quarter  section  line  of 
said  section, 

thence  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 14,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  east  along  said  south  boundary  to  the 
north-south  quarter-quarter  section  line  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section, 

thence  north  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  section,  thence  west  660  feet,  thence 
north  to  the  north  boundary  of  said  section, 
thence  west  along  said  boundary  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

thence  offshore  one-quarter  mile  perpen- 
dicular to  the  shore,  thence  along  said  shore 
In  a  general  easterly  direction  at  a  distance 
of  one-quarter  mile  perpendicular  to  the 
shore  to  a  point  one-quarter  mile  offshore 
perpendicular  of  the  point  of  beginning, 
thence  In  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

GLEN    ARBOR    AREA 

(d)  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan at  a  point  1.491  feet  due  east  of  the  west 
boundary  of  section  21,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west  and  running  south  to  the 
south  boundary  of  said  section,  thence  run- 
ning east  to  north-south  quarter-quarter 
section  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  section 
of  section  27.  township  29  north,  range  14 
west, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  Une  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  mon- 
ument 22,  thence  south  along  said  west 
right-of-way  to  the  north  line  of  section 
84,  township  29  north,  range  14  west. 

thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  sec. 
tlon  34  to  a  point  which  Is  400  feet  west  of 
the  northeast  comer  of  Oovemment  lot  1, 
section  34,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  200  feet,  thence  west  430  feet, 
thence  south  805  feet, 

thence  west  485  feet  more  or  less  to  the 
west  line  of  Government  lot  1,  thence  south 
on  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  1  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Government  lot  1, 
thence  east  144  feet  more  or  less  to  a  point 
661.49  feet  west  of  the  northeast  comer  of 
Government  lot  2,  section  55,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west, 

thence  south  8  degrees  45  minutes  west 
131.9  feet,  thence  north  81  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  335.0  feet,  thence  south  8  degrees 
45  minutes  west  100  feet,  thence  south  SO 
degrees  37  minutes  west  149  feet,  thence 
south  89  degrees  38  minutes  west  225.0  feet, 

thence  south  18  degrees  13  minutes  west 
235  feet,  thence  north  71  degrees  30  minutes 
west  45  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  30 
minutes  west  450  feet. 

thence  south  71  degrees  30  minutes  east 
400  feet,  thence  south  to  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2,  thence  east  on  the  soutli 
line  of  Government  lot  2  to  a  point  418.35 
feet  east  of  Glen  Lake  on  the  south  line  of 
Government  lot  2, 

thence  south  15  degrees  43  minutes  west 
100  feet,  thence  west  60  feet,  thence  south 
2  degrees  59  minutes  west  1,100.12  feet, 
thence  west  43.1  feet,  thence  south  200  feet, 
thence  west  60  feet,  thence  south  776  feet, 
thence  west  226  feet,  thence  south  434  feet 
to  the  south  Une  of  section  34,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west, 

thence  west  along  the  south  line  of  sec- 
tion 34  to  the  east  line  of  section  4,  thence 
south  along  said  east  line  to  the  north  right- 
of-way  of  Forest  Glen  Road, 

thence  northwesterly  along  the  north 
right-of-way  of  said  public  road  to  the  north 
line  of  section  32,  thence  west  along  the 
north  line  of  section  32  to  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake. 

thence  continuing  northwesterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  from  the  Intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south  line 
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of  section  29,  township  29,  north,  range  14 
west,  to  a  point  of  intersection  of  the  shore 
of  Glen  Lake  with  the  east  line  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2, 

thence  north  along  the  east  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  2  to  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line,  thence  west  along  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line  to  Its  intersection 
with  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  2, 
lectlon  29,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  2  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake, 

thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
jhore  of  Glen  Lake  to  a  point  664.57  feet  east 
and  1.306.75  feet  north  of  the  southwest 
comer  of  Government  lot  1,  section  29, 
township  29  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
north  89  degrees  39  minutes  west  236.33  feet 
to  the  east  right-of-way  of  Michigan  High- 
way 109, 

thence  southerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  to  a  stake  on  the  east  right-of-way  of 
monument  109  located  north  345.6  feet  and 
north  89  degrees  12  minutes  east  1,190  feet 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31.  township  29  north,  range 
14  west, 

thence  from  stake  on  east  right-of-way 
of  monument  109  north  89  degrees  12 
minutes  east  229.5  feet,  thence  south  18 
degrees  03  minutes  west  400.0  feet, 

thence  south  89  degrees  12  minutes  west 
1,242.0  feet  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  thence  south  along  the  west  lines 
of  Government  lots  1.  2  and  3,  section  31, 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  Government  lot  8, 

thence  east  on  south  line  of  Government 
lot  3  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  monument 
109,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  west 
right-of-way  to  its  Intersection  with  the 
north  line  of  section  5,  township  28  north, 
range  14  west,  thence  east  along  the  north 
line  of  section  5  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  6, 

thence  by  a  straight  line  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  Intersection  of  the  east  line 
of  section  5.  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  and  the  south  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  lying  on  the  south  line  of  Government 
lots, 

thence  east  along  south  right-of-way  of 
said  public  road  to  Its  intersection  with 
Ulchlgan   Highway  22, 

thence  east  across  Michigan  Highway  22 
to  the  south  right-of-way,  thence  northeast- 
erly along  Michigan  Highway  22  to  a  point 
476.6  feet  west  and  1.519.0  feet  north  of  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4, 

thence  south  400  feet,  thence  east  476.5 
feet,  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of  the 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  sec- 
tion 4,  to  a  point  of  Intersection  with  the 
south  sixteenth  latitudinal  line, 

thence  east  on  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line  to  a  point  on  the  west  boundary 
(rf  a  cemetery  which  point  Is  north  89  de- 
grees west  222.75  feet  from  the  Intersection 
of  the  south  sixteenth  latitudinal  line  with 
the  east  line  of  section  4. 

thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  cemetery,  thence  south  89  degrees  east 
222.75  feet  to  the  west  line  of  section  4, 
thence  continuing  east  on  the  same  bearing 
33  feet  more  or  less  to  esist  right-of-way  of 
a  public  highway, 

thence  north  to  a  point  564.2  feet  south 
and  33  feet  east  of  the  meander  corner  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  line  of  section  3, 
township  28  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
east  233.0  feet,  thence  north  374.14  feet  to 
centerllne  of  a  public  highway,  thence  south 
69  degrees  55  minutes  east  49.01  feet, 

thence  north  0  degpree  47  minutes  west 
113  feet,  thence  east  to  north  right-of-way 
of  said  public  highway,  thence  southeasterly 
along  north  right-of-way  of  said  highway 
to  Its  Intersection  with  the  south  right-of- 


way  of  a  private  road  listed  on  the  plot  of 
McFarlane  Woods  nimibered  2  as  Beech  Tree 
Road, 

thence  southeasterly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Beech  Tree  Road  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  lot  numbered  14  of  Mc- 
Farlane Woods  numbered  2,  thence  north 
37  degrees  24  minutes  east  of  the  shore  of 
Glen  Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  to  a  point  1,860  feet  due 
east  of  the  west  line  of  section  11, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  section  14,  thence  west  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  east-west  quar- 
ter section  line,  section  13,  township  28  north, 
range  IS  west, 

thence  continuing  due  west  to  a  point  one- 
quarter  mile  offshore,  thence  northerly  and 
following  along  the  shore  at  a  perpendicular 
distance  of  one-quarter  mile  offshore  to  a 
point  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, 

thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

PLATTE   BAT   AREA 

(e)  Beginning  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan at  a  point  700  feet  due  north  of  the 
south  corporate  line  of  the  Village  of  Em- 
pire, 

thence  east  to  a  point  on  the  east  said 
corporate  line,  700  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east  corner  of  said  corporate  line, 

thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  section 
30,  township  28  north,  range  14  west,  thence 
east  to  the  north-south  quarter-quarter  sec- 
tion line  of  the  northeast  quarter  section  of 
said  section, 

thence  south  to  the  east-west  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  said  section,  thence 
east  to  the  east  line  of  said  section,  thence 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion, thence  west  to  the  north-south  quarter- 
quarter  section  line  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  31,  thence  south  to  the  east- west 
quarter- quarter  section  line  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  19,  township  27  north, 
range  14  west, 

thence  west  to  a  point  600  feet  perpen- 
dlctilar  to,  in  a  general  easterly  direction, 
Michigan  Highway  22  and  continuing  along 
600  feet  from  Michigan  Highway  22  in  a 
general  westerly  direction  to  a  point  1,600 
feet  west  of  the  east  line  of  section  31,  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  16  west,  thence  north 
to  the  southerly  right-of-way  of  Michigan 
Highway  22, 

thence  westerly  along  said  right-of-way  to 
the  north-south  quarter-quarter  section  line 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  16  west,  thence  south  to 
the  east-west  quarter  section  line  of  said  sec- 
tion, thence  east  to  the  shore  of  Long  Lake, 
thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore  to  the 
east  line  of  said  section, 

thence  south  to  a  point  1,000  feet  south 
of  the  south  line  of  said  section,  thence 
west  to  the  west  line  of  section  1,  township 
26  north,  range  16  west,  thence  north  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  thence  perpendicular 
to  the  shore  one-quarter  mile, 

thence  following  along  the  shore  at  a  per- 
pendicular distance  of  one-quarter  mile  to  a 
point  one-quarter  mile  offshore  and  due  west 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  thence  In  a 
straight  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

SCENIC  rABKWAT 

(f)  (1)  In  order  to  facilitate  vlsltOT  travel, 
provide  scenic  overlooks  for  public  enjoyment 
and  interpretation  of  the  national  lakeshore 
and  related  features,  smd  In  order  to  enhance 
recreational  opportunities,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  construct  and  administer  as  a 
part  of  the  national  lakeshore  scenic  roads  of 
parkway  standards  generally  located  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  location  description  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  lying  within  the  parkway 
zone  designated  on  map  numbered  NP&- 
lOlB-SB,  dated  July  1966.  Such  scenic  roads 
shall  Include  necessary  connectlozxs,  bridges, 


and  other  structural  utilities.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  procure  for  this  puri>OBe  land,  or 
Interest  therein,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
appropriated  or  donated  funds,  or  otherwise: 
Provided,  That  land  and  interests  so  procured 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
per  mile  of  scenic  road,  except  that  tracks 
may  be  procured  in  their  entirety  In  order  to 
avoid  severances.  Property  so  acquired  In 
excess  of  the  acreage  limitation  provided  in 
this  section  may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  land  of  approximately  equal 
value  authorized  for  acquisition  by  this  Act. 
(2)  The  scenic  roads  authorized  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  sh&ll  be  located 
in  accordance  with  the  following  generally 
described  route,  in  three  segments: 

GLEN  LAKE  TO  EUPIXE  BLTTIT  SEGMENT 

From  the  national  lakeshore  in  section  7. 
township  29  north,  range  13  west,  thence 
meandering  southerly  through  section  18  and 
portions  of  sections  13  and  24,  township  29 
north,  range  14  west,  to  the  top  of  the  mo- 
ralnal  bluff  overlooking  Glen  Lake  and  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Bay. 

thence  continuing  through  sections  19,  30, 
31  and  32,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 
and  crossing  the  Burdlckvllle,  Maple  City 
Road  in  section  6.  township  28  north,  range 

13  west,  continuing  past  Bow  Lake  through 
sections  8,  7.  and  18,  with  a  spur  into  the 
kettle  region  of  section  17, 

thence  continuing  westerly  through  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west,  including  sec- 
tions 13,  14,  15,  and  22  with  an  entrance  and 
contact  station  In  section  23,  crossing  M72 
Into  sections  26  and  27, 

thence  traversing  the  rim  of  an  ancient 
glacial  drainage  channel  through  sections 
28,  33.  32  and  31,  township  28  north,  range 

14  west,  and  section  6,  township  27  north, 
range  14  west,  meeting  the  national  lake- 
shore  section  36,  township  28  north,  range 
14  west. 

GLXN  ARBOR  SXGMZNT 

A  Shore  segment  coimectlng  the  Glen 
Haven  portion  of  the  national  lakeshore  with 
the  Pyramid  Point  portion,  traversing  parts 
of  sections  27  and  26,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

PLATTE  LAKE  SEGMENT 

A  scenic  drive  overlooking  the  Platte  Lakes 
and  Crystal  Lake  Embayments.  connecting 
the  national  lakeshore  to  U.S.  31  and  travers- 
ing sections  12,  11.  10.  9.  4  and  5,  township 
26  north,  range  15  west,  and  section  32, 
township  27  north,  range  16  west,  with  an 
alternate  spur  through  section  6,  township 
26  north,  range  16  west. 

Sec.  13.  In  any  case  not  otherwise  provided 
for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  condemning  any  commercial 
property  used  for  commercial  purposes  In 
existence  on  DecMnber  31,  1964,  so  long  as 
the  use  thereof  would  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  such  tise  does  not  impair 
the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  area 
designated  for  Inclusion  In  the  lakeshore. 
The  following  uses,  among  others,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  uses  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Commercial  farms, 
orchards,  motels,  rental  cottages,  camps,  craft 
and  art  studios,  marinas,  medical,  legal,  ar- 
chitectural, and  other  such  professional  of- 
fices, and  tree  farms. 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same,  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  condemnation  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that  such 
authority  Is  prohibited  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,810,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
and  not  to  exceed  $14,600,000  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  lakeshore. 
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EVERY  CONSUMER  IS  INDEBTED  TO 
ESTHER  PETERSOtN 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tte  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.j  Sullivan] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  tl^is  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  (extraneous 
matter.  i 

The  SPELAKER  pro  temper*.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th^  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the 
President  announced  over  tlie  weekend 
the  appointment  of  Betty  Fumess,  one 
of  the  best  known  women  in  the  United 
States,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson 
as  his  special  assistant  for  consumer 
affairs,  and  I  am  sure  Miss  ^mess  will 
do  an  outstanding  job.  She  is  an  ex- 
tremely capable  person,  and  knowledge- 
able about  Issues  of  importance  to  the 
home  although,  of  course,  sht  will  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  about  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  I  will  certainly  extend 
every  possible  help  to  her  iij  becoming 
familiar  with  her  new  dutle$,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consular  Aff|iirs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  an*  Currency 
join  me  in  that. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunilty  to  com- 
mend Mrs.  Peterson  for  one  of  the  most 
effective  performances  of  any  official  of 
Government  in  a  most  difficult  position, 
which  she  assumed  3  years  ago  with  no 
precedents  to  follow — just  hpr  own  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  a  warm  interest 
in  the  people  of  this  country  ind  in  their 
problems.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  she 
has  done  in  alerting  consuniers  of  this 
country  to  the  avenues  open  to  them  to 
seek  redress  of  their  grievances — and 
they  are  many. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  been  handling  two 
full-time  positions  in  the  (Jovemment 
during  these  past  3  years,  and  has  done 
both  of  them  remarkably  wqll.  But  all 
of  us  close  to  the  consumer!  movement 
recognized  that  it  was  not  fair  to  this 
hard-working  woman  to  keqp  her  con- 
tinually at  two  full-time  jobs.  The 
consumer  position  deserve^  the  full 
energies  of  its  incimibent,  and  so  does 
the  position  Mrs.  Peterson  holds  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor.  ]l  intend  to 
continue  to  call  on  her  for  guidance  and 
advice  on  all  subjects  in  which  she  is 
expert,  and  that  is  a  great  mtiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Esther  Peterson  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  evei^  consumer 
In  tills  country.  Each  citizen  is  in  her 
debt  for  what  she  has  done  in  publicizing 
consumer  issues  and  in  leading  the  way 
to  long-sought  reforms.  Iflany  busi- 
nessmen who  attacked  her  niy  not  have 
realized  it  but  tn  many  respects  she  has 
been  one  of  the  best  friends  competitive 
free  enterprise  has  ever  had,  by  insisting 
that  American  business  has  all  the  talent 
and  initiative  necessary  to  provide  the 
public  with  safe,  reliable,  effective  prod- 
ucts which  represent  good  value  for 
the  customer's  dollars.  I  tliink  that  Is 
all  that  most  of  us  in  th^  consumer 
movement  really  seek. 

I  congratulate  Esther  Peterson  on  a 
Job  exceedingly  well  done,  land  I  con- 
gratulate her  successor,  Beljty  Fumess, 


for  her  willingness  to  take  on  so  difficult 
an  assignment  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 


POOD  FOR  INDIA 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  the  House  will  consider  a  reso- 
lution establishing  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  food  aid  for  India  this 
year.  This  is  a  vital  matter,  not  only 
for  India,  but  for  the  United  States  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  res- 
olution and  to  testimony  given  last  week 
diuring  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

In  this  regard,  I  present  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  March  1: 
Statement  of  Conorbssman  Richard  L.  Ot- 

TiNGEH,  25th  Disteict,  New  York,  at  Heab- 

INCS  OF  HODSE  COM-VirrTEE  ON  ACEICULTTTBE 

ON  House  Joint  Resohttion  262,  To  Pbo- 

VTDE   Emergenct   Food   Reliet  for  India, 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  In  support  of  a  desperately 
needed  program  of  food  assistance  to  India 
during  the  balance  of  1967.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  for  a  thoughtful  and  keen 
analysis  of  the  situation  based  upon  their 
special  trip  to  India  last  December  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

I  will  not  tak^  the  Committee's  valuable 
time  in  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  food  crisis 
In  India,  for  It  has  flrst-hand  reports  from 
Its  members  and  detailed  Information  both 
from  the  Administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  I  would  simply  like  to  make 
these  essential  points : 

1.  India  has  not  recovered  from  the 
drought  of  1965  which  held  food  grain  pro- 
duction to  72  million  tons,  a  drop  of  16  mil- 
lion from  the  previous  year.  Not  only  was 
much  of  India's  food  reserve  used  up  in  1966, 
but  a  dry  spell  In  the  northern  and  central 
states  sharply  curtailed  current  production 
to  the  point  where  the  original  estimate  of 
90  million  tons  has  been  reduced  to  about 
79  million.  Those  figures  tell  a  bleak  story, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  India's 
population  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  12  mU- 
Ilon  a  year. 

2.  India  has  taken  positive  steps  to  In- 
crease agricultural .  production,  and  while 
these  meastires  represent  oaly  a  start,  they 
stand  as  solid  evidence  that  the  Government 
of  India  is  very  much  aware  of  the  food  crisis 
and  is  prepared  to  meet  It.  I  would  like  to 
present  for  the  record  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  response 
to  my  request  for  a  report  It  had  made  en 
self-help  measures  undertaken  by  India.  It 
is  significant  that  the  findings  of  our  U3DA 
are  in  substantial,  agreement  with  thoee  of 
the  World  Bank,  which  made  a  similar  study. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  India's  self- 
help  measures  to  Increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity nor  her  efforts  to  reduce  popula- 
tion growth  will  have  a  total  effect  In  the 
next  decade. 

4.  India  has  sought  and  received  assistance 
from  nations  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  has  not  relied  merely  on  grants  of  food 
grains  from  these  countries,  but  has  pur- 


chased  wheat   and   other   grainB  from  the 
United  States  and  Australia. 

These  factors  were  given  full  recognition 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  2. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Congress  as 
weU  as  most  Americans  Join  me  In  endorsing 
the  President's  proposals  for  a  Joint  approach 
by  a  consortixim  of  "have"  countries  in  help- 
ing India  meet  her  food  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, If  the  "have"  nations  are  to  assure 
that  the  population  explosion  In  the  "have 
not"  nations  doesn't  result  Ln  massive  starva- 
tion the  cooperation  of  all  "have"  nations 
will  be  needed.  The  United  States  cannot 
and  should  not  bear  the  burden  alone. 

I  support  the  President's  proposals  for 
sharing  the  food-deficit  burdens,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  President  does 
not  intend  to  lock  in  the  United  States  po- 
sition to  such  an  extent  that  starvation  of 
Indian  children  becomes  the  principal  bar- 
gaining tool  to  obtain  contributions  from 
other  "have"  countries.  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  be  the  President's  Intention  to  create 
this  unfortunate  situation  either  by  setting 
maximum  levels  of  U.S.  food  contributions 
unreallsUcally  low  or  by  applying  a  rigid 
requirement  that  the  U.S.  will  not  contribute 
more  food  than  Is  matched  by  other  con- 
sortium nations.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  language  of  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
262)  read  literally,  might  create  such  rigidi- 
ties. 

I  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of 
the  resolution  which  states  that  the  Con- 
gress endorses  the  President's  policy  of 
"equal"  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  all  other  nations  In  help- 
ing India  to  meet  its  food  needs,  and  also 
to  the  ceiling  of  three  million  tons  of  food 
grain  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, over  and  above  the  3.6  million  tons 
already  committed. 

Assuming  the  other  nations  in  the  India 
aid  consortium  orgajiized  by  the  World  Bank 
match  our  three  million  ton  commitment— 
an  assumption  which  may  not  be  Justified— 
the  total  outside  aid  to  India  in  1967  would 
amount  only  to  9.6  million  tons  of  food  grain, 
which  is  below  even  the  most  conservative 
estimate  of  the  amount  India  must  Import 
this  year.  Last  August,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment drew  up  an  Import  program  calling 
for  10  million  tons  of  food  grains  for  the 
period  from  November,  1966  to  December, 
1967,  but  this  was  based  on  expectations  for 
a  normal  crop  year  in  which  production 
would  exceed  90  million  tons.  It  is  obvloiu 
now  that  India's  food  grain  production  may 
not  even  reach  80  million.  In  view  of  this, 
I  fear  that  the  limitation  on  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment In  H.J.  Res.  262  may  be  grossly  un- 
realistic. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  highly  restric- 
tive language  one  finds  in  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  "equal"  sharing  of  India's  food 
burden.  By  insisting  on  "equal"  participa- 
tion in  meeting  India's  food  needs,  do  we  in- 
tend that  the  United  States  be  relieved  of  lt« 
obligations  should  the  consortium  nations 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  contribute  three 
million  tons  of  grain — assuming  Just  a  six 
million  ton  shortage?  I'm  afraid  such  a 
construction  may  be'  placed  on  the  language 
m  the  resolution,  both  here  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  this  could  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  itself  Into  a  corner— a  very 
tight  one  at  that — from  which  It  will  be 
most  embarrassing  to  extricate  Itself.  Cer- 
tainly the  Administration  Is  making  It  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  Itself  to  come  back  to 
Congress  and.  In  the  face  of  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution,  request  a  contribU' 
tion  of  more  than  half  of  India's  needs. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  equal  shar- 
ing in  India's  food  needs  is  a  desirable  goal, 
but  we  should  not  let  our  aspirations  cloud 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  We  must 
allow  ourselves  sufficient  flexibility  in  the 
event  the  crisis  In  India  exceeds  current  ex- 
pectations and  in  the  event  our  goal  of  equal 
participation  Is  not  attained. 
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I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute in  line  one  on  page  three  of  H.J.  Res. 
262  for  the  word  "equal"  such  a  word  as 
"appropriate"  or  "equitable."  Let  us  by  all 
means  strive  for  equal  participation,  but  let 
us  not  box  ourselves  into  an  almost  Impos- 
sible position  If  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Com- 
nilttee  to  examine  closely  the  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  a  $25  mUUon  allocation 
In  emergency  food  relief  for  distribution  by 
CARE  and  other  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies. These  funds  were  sought  last  autumn 
and  the  Administration  knew  at  that  time 
that  they  were  urgently  needed  to  avert  wide- 
spread starvation  among  some  10  million 
children  in  the  states  of  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh.  Although  approval  of  this  grant 
was  fully  within  the  Administration's  author- 
ity under  P.L.  480,  as  amended,  action  on  It 
has  been  delayed  for  four  full  months  and 
now  we  apparently  find  these  funds  Included 
in  H.J.  Res.  262,  and  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  Administration.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
poor  way  to  handle  emergency  food  relief, 
for  our  delay  could  be  unfortunately  Inter- 
preted by  many  as  playing  politics  with  the 
lives  of  children. 

What  puzzles  me  as  weU,  Is  that  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  H.J.  Res.  262  we  find  an 
assertion  that  the  United  States  has  already 
committed  $25  million  In  emergency  food  re- 
lief for  distribution  through  CARE  and  other 
American  voluntary  agencies.  The  final 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  recommends  that 
the  President  allocate  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  Both  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  assure  me  that  the  resolution 
Is  concerned  with  only  one  $25  million  allo- 
cation. If  this  Is  so,  the  resolution  could  be 
amended  to  make  this  clear.  However,  tn 
view  of  the  extended  delay  in  making  this 
grant  and  the  strong  possibility  that  the  food 
aid  authorized  In  this  resolution  will  be  In- 
adequate to  India's  needs,  I  urge  that  the 
resolution  be  amended  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  in  emergency  food  relief 
on  a  contingency  basis. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  on  the  Committee 
are  aware  of  these  problems  and  sympa- 
thetic to  thtlr  solution.  You  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  In  dealing  with  them  In  a 
way  that  is  humane  and  fair.  You  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  see  India's  problems  and 
her  efforts  at  first  hand. 

I  know  that  you  share  with  me  the  convic- 
tion that  the  food  assistance  we  give  to 
India  is  not  Just  a  humane  act  of  generosity. 
It  is  vitally  in  our  own  national  Interest  to 
help  see  to  it  that  starvation  does  not  tear 
asunder  the  largest  free  democracy  in  the 
Eastern  world.  India  is  already  under  great 
stress.  We  dare  not  add  to  her  burdens  at 
this  critical  time  In  her  history.  We  dare  not 
place  ourselves  In  the  position  that  "for  lack 
of  a  nail,  the  kingdom  was  lost."  Thank 
you. 

COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at'  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
few  years  the  States  dependent  on  the 
Colorado  River  as  a  substantial  source 
of  their  water  have  endeavored  to  re- 
solve multiple  problems  connected  iR-ith 
sharing  this  source.  A  problem  that  Is 
becoming  increasingly  acute  Is  the  grow- 
ing water  shortage  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 


After  much  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  substantial 
agreement  on  the  most  efficient  means 
to  insure  maximum  use  of  available 
water.  Last  year  the  seven  States  whose 
water  Interests  are  Intimately  tied  to 
future  development  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  agreed  to  the  points 
encompassed  in  H.R.  4671.  The  basic 
points  of  agreement  included: 

First.  The  need  for  meaningful  steps 
to  augment  the  inadequate  flows  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Second,  Adequate  protection  for  the 
States  and  areas  of  origin  of  water  ex- 
ported to  the  Colorado,  including  full 
protection  of  the  priorities  of  those  areas. 

Third.  Recognizing  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  guaranteeing  Colorado 
River  water  as  a  national  obligation  and 
a  share  of  the  cost  of  Importing  water 
should  be  allocated  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting treaty  obligations. 

Fourth.  Balancing  the  operations  of 
Lakes  Mead  and  Powell  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  benefits  of  wet  years  and 
burdens  of  drought  shall  be  equitably 
distributed. 

Fifth.  Authorization  for  construction 
of  five  projects  In  Colorado. 

Sixth.  Reimbursement  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  fund  for  payments 
to  compensate  the  reduction  of  the  power 
operations  at  Hoover  Dam  that  will  re- 
sult from  filling  Lake  Powell. 

Seventh.  Authorizing  construction  of 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  powerplant. 

Eighth.  Creation  of  a  basin  account 
that  will  help  finance  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  and  water  importation  proj- 
ects. 

Ninth.  Agreeing  to  a  regional  plan 
that  includes  the  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

Tenth.  In  the  event  of  insufficient 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  needed 
to  satisfy  existing  projects,  previous  pro- 
tection programs  would  be  insured,  in- 
cluding guaranteeing  California  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  for  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  will  incorporate  these 
worthwhile  goals.  The  bUl  I  am  Intro- 
ducing parallels  similar  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
California's  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
Thomas  Kuchel.  My  bill  also  incorpo- 
rates much  of  the  same  material  included 
In  the  previous  Congress"  H.R.  4671.  Last 
year  the  House  Interior  Committee  re- 
ported this  bill  favorably. 

The  major  difference  between  this 
year's  version  of  the  bill  and  last  year's 
centers  on  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  project.  This  project,  which  has 
caused  such  heated  debate,  is  eliminated 
in  the  bills  being  introduced  this  year. 
Because  certain  revenues  that  would 
have  accrued  from  this  dam  will  be  lost, 
the  language  of  my  bill  would  require 
the  central  Arizona  aqueduct  to  have  a 
capacity  of  1,800  cubic  feet  per  second 
unless  Arizona  beaxs  the  cost  of  capacity 
In  excess  of  that. 

"  Two  other  Issues  remain  to  be  dealt 
with.  Last  year,  Secretary  Udall,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  endorsed  the 
language  set  forth  in  H.R.  4671.  This 
year,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
chosen  not  to  support  two  very  important 
elements  of  the  entire  program. 


First,  the  Interior  Department  evi- 
dently finds  the  need  for  a  lower  basin 
development  fund  not  compelling  enough 
to  endorse.  Why  the  change  in  policy 
from  1966  Is  not  explained.  In  a  report 
on  the  project  proposals  dated  February 
15, 1967,  the  Department  merely  suggests 
It  would  have  "no  objection"  if  such  a 
fund  were  included  in  a  bill  passed  by 
Congress.  However,  the  Department  does 
not  see  the  need  Important  enough  to 
Include  the  fund  In  Its  own  version  of 
the  project  legislation. 

I  believe  the  lower  basin's  account  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  incorporated  in  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing.  On  February 
7,  1967,  California's  Tom  Kuchel  clearly 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

Building  the  central  Arizona  project  with- 
out a  lower  basin  development  fund  to  fi- 
nance augmentation  of  the  (ColortKlo)  river's 
flow  is  a  death  sentence  to  economic  growth 
in  the  lower  basin,  for,  if  the  upper  basin  is 
allowed  to  use  its  water,  the  rich  farmlands 
of  the  cemtral  Arizona  project  area  will  lit- 
erally dry  up  and  blow  sway  for  lack  of  water 
within  50  or  60  years. 

A  harsh  prediction.  It  does,  however, 
serve  to  underscore  the  vital  relationship 
of  adequate  development  financing  and 
Its  consequences.  Without  the  Insurance 
of  a  lower  basin  development  fund  to  fi- 
nance augmentation  projects,  the  future 
of  the  area  is  pocked  with  uncertainty. 
The  measure  I  am  Introducing  establishes 
such  a  fund,  and  I  believe  it  is  more 
attuned  to  the  interests  of  the  area. 

The  second  issue  is  of  singular  im- 
portance. The  bill  I  am  introducing  rec- 
ognizes certain  realities  and  provides 
contingencies  in  the  event  we  are  faced 
with  difficult  circumstances.  In  offering 
this  contingency,  I  am  following  the  path 
established  by  HJl.  4671,  approved  last 
year  by  the  Interior  Department,  and 
incorporated  in  most  of  the  leading 
measures  concerning  this  issue  intro- 
duced In  this  Congress. 

My  bill  provides  for  adequate  priority 
water  guarantees  for  existing  projects 
during  those  years  of  scarce  water  avail- 
ability. And  as  Senator  Kuchel  sug- 
gested, those  years  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  My  bill  would  in- 
sure that  4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water 
would  be  used  to  maintain  existing  pro- 
grams In  California  when  shortages  occur 
and  diversions  to  the  central  Arizona 
project  would  be  unbelievably  short- 
sighted. 

The  administration's  proposal  this 
year,  unlike  its  1966  predecessor,  makes 
no  provision  for  priority  guarantees.  The 
Interior  Department  report  indicates 
there  would  once  again  be  "no  objection" 
to  agreements  on  priority  issues  that  are 
nmtually  acceptable. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  administration  has 
this  year  chosen  to  decline  a  firm  posi- 
tion on  this  most  vital  aspect  of  the  total 
regional  program.  Anything  less  than  a 
firm  guarantee  carries  with  it  the  dan- 
ger of  reducing  the  water  table  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  an  area  of  over  7  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  in  order  to  boost  the 
table  of  substantially  less  populated 
areas. 

The  measure  I  am  cosponsorlng  offers 
a  realistic,  yet  comprehensive  program 
for  basin  development.    The  bill  takes 
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Into  account  all  the  elements  l|hat  may 
play  a  role  In  shaping  the  circximstances 
of  the  area.  Its  emphasis  Is  on  regional 
planning  and  cooperation.  It  discour- 
ages sectional  provincialism  while  main- 
taining adequate  safeguards  for! the  par- 
ticipating States.  I 

I  believe  the  proposal  combines  the 
necessary  qualities  that  must  b^  brought 
to  bear  in  order  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum usable  efficiency  of  available  water. 
Under  these  terms,  the  approach  author- 
ized in  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  region  the  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  serve. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— XXVni— THE  ]  NEGRO 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmbier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Table  1.8.— Percent  oJU  ^cal  board  members  and  percent  of  State  population  Negro  and  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  long  awaited  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice has  finally  been  released. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  have 
substantiated  the  evidence  I  already  had 
uncovered  regarding  the  Negro  and  the 
draft.  The  Commission  found  the  Ne- 
gro's participation  in  the  draft  to  be  "in 
several  ways  inequitable,"  and  the  re- 
port supported  my  statements  of  last 
week,  in  which  I  charged  that  the  Na- 
tion's draft  laws  perpetuate  the  discrim- 
ination resulting  from  the  economic  and 
educational  disadvantages  the  Negroes 
face. 

The  same  economic  and  social  injus- 
tices that  bring  proportionally  more  Ne- 
groes than  whites  into  service  also  chan- 
nel Negroes  into  combat  units.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  all  personnel  as- 
signed to  combat  occupations  through- 
out the  Army  are  Negro. 


The  racial  composition  of  combat 
units  Is  even  more  striking  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Commission  reported  that  In 
late  1965,  22.8  percent  of  enlisted  per- 
sormel  in  combat  units  were  Negroes,  yet 
Negroes  made  up  only  11  percent  of  the 
total  enlisted  personnel  serving  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Negro  percentage  in  the 
Army  units  there  totaled  14.5  percent. 

The  casualty  figures  reflect  thlB — 

The  Commission  said. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1966,  Negro 
soldiers  comprised  22.4  percent  ot  all  Army 
troops  Ulled  In  action. 

The  Commission  stated  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  Negro  would  be 
comparable  for  some  other  minority 
groups,  sdthough  specific  information  to 
establish  this  is  not  available. 

The  Commission  shed  important  light 
on  the  makeup  of  the  local  boards.  It 
found  that  only  about  1.3  percent  of  the 
16  632  local  board  members  are  Negroes. 
There  are  23  States  in  which  no  Negroes 
serve  on  the  local  boards: 
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>  "Other  racial  and  ethnic  grou()8 
and  Indians  are  classified  nonwnlte 
•Lesf  than  0.1  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  findings  of  ithe  Com- 
mission With  respect  to  the  Negro  and 
the  draft  point  out  the  need  and  urgency 
for  a  thorough  revision  of  oui^  selective 
service  laws. 


contains  Spanish  American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  who  are  classified  as  White  by  the  census ;  Japanese,  Chinese, 
'in  both  sources. 


THE  1967 


CATHOLIC 
APPEAL 


:HAprnES 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speakjer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roo»ey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  i  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlje  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  last  week  in  the  city  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  the  1967  CathoUc  charities 
appeal  was  launched  by  the  AUentown 
Diocese.  This  diocese  encompasses  a 
five-county  area  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  business  of  this  House  prevented 
my  accepting  the  invitation  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Mc- 
Shea,  bishop  of  AUentown,  to  participate 
In  the  opening  of  this  very  worthwhile 
appeal.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  appeal  and  the  Inspir- 
ing keynote  address  delivered  by  Senator 
EIdkund  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine. 

This  year,  the  Allentown  Diocese  has 
set  a  goal  of  $400,000  for  its  charities  ap- 
peal.  More  than  half  of  this  sum  is  ear- 


marked for  a  new  158-bed  convalescent 
wing  at  Holy  Family  Manor  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  There  are  eight  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  seven  ofBces  of  the 
Catholic  social  agency  which  are  aided 
through  this  appeal. 

It  is  Incumbent  that  I  point  out  botn 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  benefit  from 
campaign  proceeds.  These  funds  are  In- 
tended exclusively  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  needy.  The 
greater  portion  Is  used  for  capital  im- 
provements while  only  4  percent  of  the 
fvmds  received  is  used  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Under  the  sensitive  guidance  of  Bishop 
McShea  and  through  the  tireless  dedica- 
tion of  leaders  and  workers,  the  annual 
charities  appeal  has  been  successful  in 
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each  of  the  past  4  years.    I  am  confident 
It  will  be  successful  again  this  year. 

I  feel  it  is  particularly  significant  that 
volunteer  efforts  such  as  the  1967  Cath- 
olic charities  appeal  of  the  Allentown 
Diocese  are  providing  our  Nation  Im- 
measurable assistance  in  the  struggle  to 
combat  poverty.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  seek  to  give  recognition  to  this 
fine  cause  by  making  note  of  it  here  and 
asking  that  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Muskie  be  entered  in  the  Record  : 

Charitt  and  Fue  Mxn 
(Remarks  by  Senator  EoBrtrND  S.  Mttskix,  to 

the  1967  Catholic  Charities  Appeal  of  the 

Allentown  Diocese,  Allentown,  Pa.,  March 

1,  1967) 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  tonight  to 
help  launch  the  1967  Catholic  Charities  Ap- 
peal. As  some  of  you  may  know,  this  Is 
my  second  trip  to  Allentown  In  a  little  over 
a  month,  so  I  am  beginning  to  feel  like  a 
native  I    But  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

The  opening  of  this  appeal — with  Its  em- 
phasis on  charity,  and  with  Its  object  the 
alleviation  of  human  need — Is  an  occasion 
for  all  of  us  to  re-appralse  the  role  of  private 
charity  In  a  free  society  such  as  ours. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  charity 
in  Christian  Ufe  remains  unchanged,  as  an 
essential  "obligation  of  every  prosperous  per- 
son and  nation."  On  the  other  hand, 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In  society 
over  the  past  few  generations  have  altered 
our  way  of  Ufe  so  radically  as  to  obscure  for 
many  of  us  the  proper  role  of  charity  today. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
social  agency  In  this  diocese — a  basic  ob- 
jective of  this  appeal — ^we  find  It  is  directed 
toward  the  most  pressing  of  human  prob- 
lems: Care  for  dependent  children;  the  place- 
ment of  children  In  foster  homes;  help  for 
unwed  mothers;  counseling  for  distressed 
famlUes  and  children;  rehabilitation  for 
troubled  adolescents — the  age-old  griefs  of 
mankind. 

In  an  earlier  day,  these  problems  were  al- 
most exclusively  the  obligation  of  the  church. 

But  there  were  simpler  times  when  men 
were  born  and  lived  their  Uvea  In  close-knit 
community  with  each  other.  They  knew 
their  neighbor  and  townsmen;  they  knew 
each  other's  needs  and,  through  the  teach- 
ing of  the  church,  responded  to  those  needs. 

In  some  places  In  today's  world,  men  still 
live  in  close  communion  with  one  another, 
but  an  Increasing  majority  find  themselves 
In  large  urban  areas  where  the  tempo  of 
life  almost  prohibits  any  real  communication 
with  one  another.  In  these  areas  the  older 
concepts  of  charity  often  are  lost  In  the 
impersonal  rush  of  urban  Ufe. 

Rapid  population  growth  combined  with 
the  development  of  new  technologies  has 
produced  the  phenomena  of  a  highly  mobile 
population,  BO  characteristic  of  today's 
America.  Along  with  this,  the  political  and 
economic  shape  of  the  world  has  created 
"big"  government — Increasingly  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  all  of  Its  people  but  Im- 
personal In  Its  relations  with  the  people 
It  serves.  All  of  these  developments  have 
helped  to  obscure  man's  obligation  to  Ood 
and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Modern  man  too  often  seems  to  believe 
that  the  distress  of  his  fellow  man  Is  the  con- 
cern of  the  local  welfare  agency.  After  all, 
he  pays  his  taxes,  and  taxes  support  all  kinds 
of  social  programs. 

Sadly,  many  of  us  move  back  and  forth 
across  this  great  land  along  paths  that  al- 
most seem  designed  to  prevent  our  seeing  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  poverty,  and  neglect 
who  live  far  from  the  edges  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  who  never  see  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  our  large  airports.  And  the 
20th  century  miracle  of  the  housing  develop- 
ment with  Its  neat  lawns  and  convenient 
shopping   centers    Isolates    us    even    further 


from  the  discomfort  of  seeing  our  more  un- 
fortunate brothers. 

So  we  must  rely  on  our  newspapers,  tele- 
vision or  an  occasional  magazine  article  to 
remind  us  that  even  the  best  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  welfare  agencies  have  fallen 
far  short  of  solving  these  age-old  problems. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  give  you  an  accurate 
account  of  the  needy  In  this  country.  In 
1963,  based  on  a  survey  of  Income,  it  was 
estimated  that  35.3  million  persons  were  liv- 
ing In  poverty.  By  1966,  that  number  had 
decreased  by  about  2  million,  while  the  new 
higher  social  security  benefits  would  raise 
another  500,000  above  the  poverty  line.  De- 
spite these  figures,  which  are  admittedly 
based  on  an  arbitrary  figure,  public  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  States — with  Federal 
aid — covered  2.2  million  aged,  3.2  million 
children,  154,000  blind  persons.  An  addi- 
tional 360,000  persons  were  helped  under  as- 
sistance programs  not  supported  by  Federal 
grants.  In  other  words,  public  assistance 
programs — Including  State  and  Federal  aid — 
reached  less  than  6  million  needy  people  of 
a  total  of  more  than  30  mUllon  who  were 
living  In  poverty  in  1965.  Even  If  govern- 
ments could  find  a  way  to  double  their  ex- 
penditures for  these  purposes,  there  would 
still  be  a  wide  gap  between  public  expendi- 
tures and  need. 

Throughout  history,  the  record  shows  that 
Americans  have  been  a  compassionate  people. 
Both  the  colonial  New  England  house  raising 
and  our  modern  social-service  Institutions 
attest  to  the  deep  community  feelings  of 
America. 

Between  these  milestones  In  time  stretches 
the  long  growth  of  community  responsibility 
for  helping  the  victims  of  adversity — the  Im- 
poverished, the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  mentally 
111 — and  for  reforming  our  public  welfare  In- 
stitutions and  prison  regimes. 

The  personal  concern  of  Americans  for 
their  fellow  man  spells  out  a  history  of  In- 
spired accomplishment.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  just  a  few: 

William  Bradford,  who  In  hla  1792  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  of  the  "Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  said:  "It  becomes  us  to 
extend  our  compassion  to  that  part  of  man- 
kind who  are  the  subjects  of  these  miseries, 
by  the  aids  of  humanity  . . .; " 

Thomas  Hopkins  Oallaudet,  who  founded 
the  first  free  American  school  for  the  deaf 
In  1817  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  said  in  his 
opening  "sermon:"  "Efforts  of  charity,  pru- 
dently and  usefully  directed,  never  fail 
abundantly  to  repay  those  by  whom  they 
are  made.  This  Is  true  not  only  with  regard 
to  Individuals,  but  also  to  public  bodies  of 
men.  .  .  ." 

— Clara  Barton,  whose  founding  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross  In 
1881,  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us;   and 

— Jane  Addams  and  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  who 
founded  Hull  House  In  Chicago  In  1889,  and 
set  a  precedent  for  settlement  houses  that 
continues  to  this  day. 

This  humane  generosity  of  America  shines 
through  its  history.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
Individualized  humanity  of  the  early  Repub- 
lic has  become  institutionalized  and  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
modern  technological  society.  But  1  think 
we  may  be  deluding  ourselves  If  we  give  too 
much  credit  to  the  Government's  role  in 
alleviating  human  distress. 

While  this  modem,  affluent,  and  complex 
society  of  ours  generally  spells  a  better  life 
for  our  people.  It  has  exacted  a  terrible  toll 
from  those  who  are  not  full  participants  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

Out  of  this  harried  almost  frantic  society 
has  come  an  upward  surge  In  juvenile  de- 
linquency, mental  and  emotional  Illness, 
family  breakdown  and  a  host  of  other  social 
Ills.  There  is  a  crucial  need  for  additional 
research  work,  counseling  services,  and  treat- 
ment centers  to  deal  with  these  problems 


that  can  cause  heartbreak  and  tragedy  In 
countless  homes  and  conununlties. 

Americans  are  living  longer.    In  1890,  life 
expectancy  at  birth  was  about  49  years,  whUe 
today  It  Is  70  or  more.    In  that  time,  the 
total  population  has  doubled  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  65  or  over  has  increased  four- 
fold.   There  are  now  13  million  Americans 
65  or  over,  and  by  1975  the  figtu-e  wUl  exceed 
20  million.    A  mere  glance  at  these  startling 
figures  shoiUd  convince  vis  of  the  need  for 
more  faculties  to  enable  the  elderly  to  enjoy 
their  added  years  In  good  health.  In  produc- 
tive activity,  and  In  pleasant  surroundings. 
More  people  also  mean  more  lUness,  both 
physical  and  mental.    WhUe  medical  science 
has  made  fantastic  strides  In  recent  years, 
the  m.edlcal  profession  woiUd  be  the  first  to 
emphasize  the  long  long  road  It  must  travel 
to  conquer  man's  oldest  enemies.    Thus,  the 
need  to  expand  hospitals  and  clinics  Is  clear. 
A  new  "age  of  lelsiue"  Is  upon  us.    A  VS. 
Department  of  Labor  study,  disclosing  the 
magnitude  of  changes  being  wrought  In  our 
way  of  life,  reports  that  In  the  past  20  years 
Americans  have   gained   an   incredible    10.3 
bUUon  hours  In  extra  free  tUne.    The  study 
also  predicts  that  by  1976  each  of  us  wlU 
work  161  fewer  hours  annually  than  we  do 
now.    By   the   year   2000,   people   In   major 
Industries  are  expected   to  have  406   addi- 
tional leisure  hours  yearly.    To  those  of  my 
generation    who    could    profitably    use   this 
added  leisure,  these  are  welcome  statistics, 
and  make  \is  wish  we  had  been  born  at  least 
a  generation  later.    But  this  added  leisure 
presents  some  serious  prospects  for  overaU 
society.    We  wonder,  for  instance,  whether 
oiu"  youth  lose  something  In  not  being  able 
to  find  the  part-time  job  that  used  up  so 
much  of  our  time  when  we  were  youngsters. 
Yet,  added  leisure  seems  to  be  an  inexorable 
trend,  and  we,  as  a  free  society,  must  provide 
additional    recreational    facilities    to    help 
Americans    cope    with    this    "explosion"    of 
leisure. 

WhUe  the  VS.  PubUc  Health  Service  spends 
much  money  on  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
health  and  other  medical  research.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  "break- 
throughs" have  come  from  non-governmental 
endeavors  sponsored  and  underwritten  by 
private  charity.  Consider  the  long  history 
of  individual  contributions  to  the  "March  of 
Dimes"  and  the  long  and  arduous  research 
which  these  billions  of  dimes  provided  to 
wipe  out  polio. 

Although  the  Government's  participation 
In  all  of  these  areas  Is  vitally  needed.  It 
cannot  effectively  supplant  the  Individual 
contributions  of  free  men.  The  Govenunent 
can  only  supply  money,  and  money  alone  is 
not  enough  to  solve  human  problems.  What 
Is  needed.  In  addition  to  money.  Is  the  per- 
sonal Involvement  of  people  In  social  prob- 
lems. This  might  be  a  rough  definition  of 
charity.  People  need  to  "feel"  their  contri- 
bution to  their  fellow  man  in  both  the  sacri- 
fice of  effort  and  money  and  In  the  excusable 
pride  of  seeing  their  contribution  produce 
results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  private  charity  forms 
an  essential  bond  among  free  men — one  that 
constantly  reminds  him  that  whatever  Is 
offered  to  a  needy  person  is  offered  also  to 
our  Lord.  This  can  never  be  accomplished 
through  the  impersonal  payroll-tax  deduc- 
tion, or  the  filing  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  form  1040. 

I  think  that  Americans  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinction I  have  tried  to  make  between  pri- 
vate charity  and  the  tax-supported  efforts 
of  our  governments.  As  we  have  prospered, 
we  have  Increased  our  private  contributions 
to  charity.  In  1954,  Americans  gave  a  total 
of  *5.4  billion.  Ten  years  later  thU  figvu-e 
had  rUen  to  $10.6  bUUon.  And  the  National 
Assoctation  of  Fund  Raising  Counsel,  Inc. 
estimates  that  In  1966  American  charitable 
contributions  totaled  about  $13  billion.  In- 
dividual giving  accounts  tor  about  77  percent 
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of  the  total  charity  dollar;  fount  atlons,  10 
percent;  and  corporations,  7  percent. 

For  the  men  on  the  Bishop's  Coiimlttee  of 
the  Laity  who  will  be  talking  with  corporate 
executives  In  March  and  April,  this  last  figure 
might  be  of  interest.    If  the  7  percent  figure 


r  mentioned  Is  near  the  mark  of 
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giving  to  charity,  It  means  that  corporations 
gave  something  on  the  order  ofj  a  billion 
dollars  to  charity  In  1966.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allows  up  to  5  percent  of  pre-tax 
net  Income  to  be  deducted  f or  icharltable 
causes.  The  latest  sxu-vey  of  current  business 
reports  that  corporate  profits  through  the 
third  quarter  of  1966  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $82  billion.  I  Five  per- 
cent of  that  would  be  M  billion,  which  covUd 
be  deducted  for  charitable  conirlbutlonal 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports  that 
corporate  giving.  In  the  period  1949-1963, 
rose  from  .7  percent  to  12  percent  of  net 
profits.  If  I  were  a  member  of  tlie  Bishop's 
Committee,  I  would  be  tempted  tto  ask  cor- 
porate executives  If  they  were  refcderlng  to 
Caesar  even  more  than  Caesar  depjanded. 

For  the  individual  who  will  be'  contacted 
during  the  1967  appeal,  giving  to  charity 
rose  from  less  than  2  percent  to  nearly  2.5 
percent  of  disposable  income  in  tthlB  same 
period.  J 

So  It  would  appear  that  both  airporatlons 
and  Individuals  should  be  reminded  that 
charity  Involves  a  maximum  efforij — not  Jtist 
the  allowabhe  limits  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act.  It  must  involve  an  effort  which  reflects 
his  obligation  as  a  member  of  the  human 
race  and  a  creature  of  God.  No  arrange- 
ment for  man's  giving  short  of  tl^at  taught 
by  the  church  will  ever  satisfy  t^e  need  or 
the  giver. 

The  fact  that  public  and  governpicntal  in- 
stitutions now  provide  for  the  rieedy  is  in 
Itself  a  reflection  of  the  teachihg  of  the 
church.  As  individuals,  we  never  question 
the  need  for  mercy,  sympathy  or  practical 
helpfulness.  One  needs  only  tp  mention 
them,  and  we  agree.  Bu«  It  has  bot  always 
been  so. 

Once,  the  parable  of  the  good  jSamari tan 
was  a  novelty.  For  20  centuries  the  church 
has  been  teaching  it,  and  the  dhurch  has 
made  it  a  commonplace.  The  very  fact  that 
non-church  agencies  now  perform  (some  serv- 
ices for  the  needy  is  In  itself  proof  positive 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel has  been  a  success.  The  church  has  suc- 
ceeded In  Christianizing  the  world  Ito  that  ex- 
tent. The  good  works  of  non-chnrch  agen- 
cies are  attributable  to  the  church!  and  with- 
out the  church's  continued  support  of  the 
basic  idea  of  charity,  the  idea  woiild  wither. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  Catholics,  within 
the  context  of  this  seventh  annial  appeal, 
have  a  mission  that  goes  beyond  tie  Immedi- 
ate goals  of  the  appeal.  That  extra  duty  Is 
to  foster  and  Increase  the  Christian  concept 
of  private  charity.  To  me,  the  renewed  vigor 
of  the  church,  expressed  by  the  Sacond  Vati- 
can Council,  requires  of  each  of  us  a  re- 
newed dedication  to  this  basic  praept  of  our 
religion.  I 

In  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person  and  the  work  which  men  ■  have  been 
destined  to  undertake.  Vatican  Iljiad  this  to 
say  to  us,  and  we  should  remember  it: 

"God  Intended  the  earth  and  all  that  it 
contains  for.  the  use  of  every  huknan  being 
and  people.  Thus,  as  all  men  follow  Justice 
and  unite  In  charity,  created  gopds  should 
abound  for  them  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
Whatever  the  fornas  of  ownershipjmay  be,  as 
adapted  to  the  legitimate  Institutljons  of  peo- 
ple according  to  diverse  and  chaiigeable  cir- 
cumstances, attention  must  alwajys  be  paid 
to  the  universal  purpose  for  wh^h  created 
goods  are  meant.  In  using  themi  therefore, 
&  man  should  regard  his  lawful  possessions 
not  merely  as  his  own  but  also  us  common 
property  in  the  sense  that  they  sh(  luld  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  not  only  himsplf,  but  of 
others. 

"For  the  rest,  the  right  to  bavej  a  share  of 


earthly  goods  sufficient  for  one's  self  and 
one's  family  belongs  to  everyone.  The  fa- 
thers and  doctors  of  the  church  hold  this 
view,  teaching  that  men  are  obliged  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  do  so  not 
merely  out  of  their  superfluous  goods." 

This  must  be  our  guide  to  charity,  as 
Catholics  and  as  free  men.  We  must,  through 
our  Government,  continue  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  But, 
more  Importantly,  we  must  render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  His — things  which  have 
to  do  with  an  Involvement  with  our  fellows. 
As  children  of  God.  and  as  free  men,  we  can- 
not ask  less  of  ourselves. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  ITS 
MERITS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  voca- 
tional education  has  been  the  subject  of 
Federal  legislation  since  1917,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It 
has  proved  to  be,  in  my  estimation,  a 
most  soimd  investment  of  Federal 
moneys.  The  Importance  and  success  of 
such  programs  have  been  evidenced  by 
their  continued  expansion  first  under  the 
George-Barden  Act  in  1946,  and  in  1963 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

A  fairly  recent  development  In  this 
field  Is  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
vital  importance  of  adult  education  in 
the  basic  skills — in  the  need  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations  and  to 
better  prepare  individuals  for  occupa- 
tional training.  Proficiency  in  reading 
and  writing  has  been  directly  linked  to  a 
marked  improvement  In  performance 
during  vocational  training.  In  light  of 
this.  I  proposed  legislation  during  the 
89th  Congress,  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966,  to  expand  grants  to  the  States 
for  strengthening  adult  education  pro- 
grams. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  vitally  important  at 
this  stage  to  continue  to  give  our  full 
support  to  aU  programs  related  to  occu- 
pational training,  including  research  and 
evaluation — to  secure  the  most  accurate 
assessment  of  the  existing  needs — the 
work  study  program,  and  the  teacher 
education  program. 

The  following  resume  of  program  ac- 
tivities and  contributions  carried  out  im- 
der  Federal  and  State  appropriations  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  Florida,  exemplifies  the 
merits  inherent  In  these  programs.  I 
commend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
as  substantive  proof  of  good  judgment 
in  the  past,  and  a  sound  basis  for  future 
action  : 
[Prom  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

Division    of    Vocational,    Technical,    and 

Ad\ilt   Education,    Tallahassee.    Ka..   Mar. 

1,1967) 

VocA-noNAL  Edtjc.'^tion  in  P^orida 

For  many  years,  Florida  has  offered  a  va- 
riety of  vocational  education  programs  for 
youths  and  adults.  Now.  in  February,  1967, 
at  the  time  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 


signing  of  the  first  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  Act.  it  Ifl  appropriate  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  to  planning  for  future  service.  What 
has  happened  in  the  past  50  years  is  only 
a  prelude  to  great  new  developments  in  vo- 
cational education  In  the  future. 

Vocational  education  in  Florida  ha«  grown 
from  humble  beginnings  in  this  century  to 
become  one  of  the  state's  most  potent  forces 
for  educational,  economic,  and  social  deveN 
opment.  Vocational  education  Includes  pro- 
grams in  agriculture,  home  economics,  In- 
dustrial education,  business  education,  and 
technical  and  health  related  occupationa 
educaUon.  Work  is  oflered  to  prepare  youth 
and  adults  for  employment,  and  supple- 
mental  training  is  offered  to  retrain  or  up- 
grade people  who  are  already  employed.  Of 
nearly  300.000  persons  enrolled  in  vocational 
courses  in  1966.  approximately  60  To  were 
high  school  graduates  and  adults  seeking  Job 
preparation  or  supplemental  training.  The 
others  were   high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  vocational  education,  re- 
lated education,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
Job  training  in  that  it  provides  exploratory 
experiences  prior  to  specialization,  Is  of- 
fered  to  many  thousands  of  persons  in  Flor- 
ida. Related  education  includes  high  school 
programs  of  industrial  arts,  general  busi- 
ness, and  general  economics  as  well  as  gen- 
eral adult  education.  Enrollments  In  voca- 
tional and  related  education  have  grown 
from  355,000  in  1955  to  almost  750,000  in 
1966  and  are  expected  to  exceed  1,000,000  by 
1975. 

Vocational  education  In  Florida  has  been 
given  great  Impetus  through  the  recent  plans 
for  a  state-wide  system  of  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  which  will  place  a  train- 
ing center  within  reach — financially  and 
geographically — of  nearly  all  the  residents 
of  the  state.  The  area  schools  will  expand 
vocational  training  by  offering  many  dif- 
ferent courses  and  by  emphasizing  quality, 
quantity,  and  variety  In  every  aspect  of  each 
program.  Courses  will  Insure  a  complete 
program  for  all  students  including  youth 
and  adults.  In  addition,  the  area  schools 
will  help  many  high  schools  become  more 
comprehensive  by  providing  broadened  op- 
portunities for  secondary  students  to  en- 
roll In  vocational  courses. 

Financial  support  to  build  area  vocational 
schools  has  come  primarily  ttam  state  and 
local  sources,  but  has  been  supplemented 
with  federal  funds.  Currently,  29  area 
schools  have  been  designated  and  approved 
for  construction  by  the  State  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  These  are  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  Schools  have  been 
approved  for  the  following  counties  or  multi- 
county  areas: 

Bay,  Bradford-Union,  Brevard,  Broward, 
Cltriis-Hemando,  Columbla-Baker-Gllchrlst, 
Dade.  Escambia,  ffillsborough,  Jackson-Cal- 
houn, Lake,  Lee,  Leon,  Madison-Jefferson- 
Lafayette,  Manatee,  Marlon,  Monroe,  Oka- 
loosa-Walton, Orange,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas, 
Polk,  Sarasota,  Seminole,  Suwanee-Hamllton, 
Taylor-Dlxle,  Volusia.  Washington-Holmes, 
and  St.  Lucie. 

Nine  of  the  area  vocational  schools  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
be  divisions  of  community  Junior  colleges; 
the  others  will  be  separate  and  Independent 
.vocational-technical  centers.  Some  will  be 
entirely  new,  while  others  are  already  exist- 
ing schools  which  will  be  greatly  expanded. 
Sixteen  of  the  new  facilities  are  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1967,  and  five 
additional  schools  are  expected  to  open  in 
the  spring  of  1968.  The  remaining  approved 
facilities  are  scheduled  for  later  completion. 

These  new  facilities  will  provide  shops, 
laboratories,  and  classrooms  for  a  wide 
variety  of  vocational  programs  Including  auto 
repair,  agriculture,  advertising,  hotel  work, 
typing,  dental  assisting,  medical  assisting, 
home    economics   for    gainful    employment. 
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cooking,  and  numerous  technologies. 
Schools  already  open  and  schools  scheduled 
to  open  later  this  year  will  serve  PUorlda 
counties  with  a  combined  population  of  over 
214  million  persons,  or  approximately  39% 
of  the  total  population  of  the  state.  Addi- 
tional schools,  already  approved,  wlU  serve 
counUes  with  another  2'/4  mUlion  persons. 
Thus,  all  schools  approved  will  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  over  4'/2  million  persons  or  approxi- 
mately 83%  of  the  population  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  schools  already  approved,  five 
or  six  additional  sites  are  being  studied, 
providing,  ultimately,  almost  complete  cover- 
age of  the  state. 

Financial  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tional education  in  Florida  has  been  a  Joint 
local-state-federal  undertaking,  the  major 
portion  of  funds  coming  from  local  and  state 
sources.  In  a  recent  year,  83%  of  funds  for 
vocational  programs  was  from  local  and  state 
sources  and  17%  was  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Increased  fljianclal  support  will 
be  needed  as  faciUtles  and  personnel  in- 
crease. Teachers  employed  In  1966  totaled 
3,690  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  6,670 
will  be  needed  In  1969. 

The  vast  expansion  projected  for  voca- 
tional education  Is  expected  to  result  not 
only  from  additional  facilities,  additional 
programs,  additional  teachers,  and  the  like, 
but  also  because  of  Florida's  present  indus- 
trial growth.  Vocational  education  helps 
counties  of  Florida  exploit  their  resources 
more  fully;  It  strengthens  their  economy;  It 
helps  enrich  the  lives  of  their  people;  and 
the  monetary  and  intrinsic  rewards  have  em- 
phasis and  meaning  for  the  people  them- 
selves. Through  vocational  education  and 
employment,  people  realize  their  Importance 
as  human  beings  and  as  participants  in  and 
contributors  to  our  society. 

As  new  area  schools  have  been  approved, 
special  studies  have  been  made  to  prescribe 
new  and  additional  vocational -technical 
programs.  These  programs  have  been  based 
on  students'  interests,  employment  op- 
portunities, and  on  economic  and  social 
needs  of  people  as  determined  In  surveys  and 
by  other  means.  Programs  have  been 
designed  for  particular  areas  where  schools 
are  to  be  expanded  or  new  schools  added. 
Thus,  programs  to  train  waiters  and  wait- 
resses may  be  appropriate  for  one  area 
whereas  electronics  technology  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  another. 

Jobs  for  students  who  complete  vocational 
and  technical  education  courses  are  a  major 
concern  of  the  Division.  Studies  are  under- 
way, with  participants  from  over  the  state, 
to  determine  how  the  placement  of  students 
may  be  made  more  effective.  Each  county  In 
Florida  has  reported  past  activities  for  place- 
ment and  follow-up  and  plans  for  Improve- 
ment. Thus,  the  Division  Is  concerned  with 
every  facet  of  vocational  education  Including 
adequate  counseling  and  guidance  prior  and 
during  preparatory  training  and  also  with 
graduates'  work  performance  and  Job  satis- 
faction. 

Vocational  education  develops  the  spirit  of 
Initiative  and  enterprise  in  trainees.  It  pro- 
vides a  well-trained  work  force  which  attracts 
industry.  It  reduces  unemployment.  It  pre- 
pares individuals  for  initial  entrance  into  and 
advancement  within  an  occupation  or  occu- 
pational cluster.  It  not  only  prepares  for  em- 
ployment but  Includes  supplemental  train- 
ing or  retraining  as  well.  Educators  are  alert 
to  changes  brought  on  by  automation  and  by 
changing  technologies  so  that  new  training 
programs  can  be  provided. 

Florida  has  grown  mightily  as  new  Indus- 
tries have  moved  to  the  state  and  educators 
have  been  alert  to  the  need  for  trained  tech- 
nicians. In  1965  it  was  reported  that  65% 
of  the  dropouts  and  40%  of  the  high  school 
graduates,  across  the  nation,  had  had  no 
work  experience  during  their  school  years. 
Nine  dropouts  out  of  every  10  reported  no  Job 
training  after  leaving  school.    It  haa  been 


and  will  continue  to  be  a  concern  of  voca- 
tional educators  to  provide  occupational  edu- 
cation at  all  Instructional  levels,  for  all 
classes  of  people  and,  where  necessary,  to 
offer  special  programs  for  special  classes  of 
people. 

The  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  Is  a 
concern  of  educators  throughout  the  state. 
Relatively  few  people  choose  unemployment 
as  a  way  of  life.  Most  are  anxious  to  do 
well — socially,  economically,  and  as  loyal  cit- 
izens In  our  democratic  society.  Poverty 
results  when  people  lack  skills  necessary  to 
earn  a  living.  Florida  has  made  Impressive 
advances  in  Increased  per  capita  Income. 
But  too  many  people  and  families  still  earn 
sub-standard  incomes.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  census,  for  example,  over  one-fourth  of 
the  families  In  Florida  had  less  than  $3000 
annual  income. 

New  studies  are  underway  to  arrange  new 
training  programs  to  prepare  people  for  full- 
time  Jobs  and  to  increase  their  Incomes. 
Thus,  recently,  a  woman  in  one  Florida 
community  with  three  part-time  Jobs,  and 
children,  was  enrolled  In  a  training  program 
to  be  a  checkout  cashier  In  a  supermarket 
or  in  a  similar  Job.  She  was  training  so 
that  she  might  be  better  able  to  support 
herself  and  her  children  and  to  become  a 
self-supporting  contributor  to  the  economy. 
She  finished  her  work  and  will  now  have  five 
or  six  days  of  work  every  week  Instead  ol 
three  part-time  jobs.  She  will  now  have 
employment  and  earn  higher  and  more  steady 
wages.  Thus  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation Is  concerned  with  human  values — 
for  human  beings  and  for  state  and  national 
values. 

Vocational  education  helps  solve  problems 
due  to  technological  unemployment.  It 
also  helps  solve  the  problem  created  In  Flor- 
ida when  new  Industries  need  additional 
employees.  Recently,  a  "crash"  program  was 
Inaugurated  In  one  county  to  provide  per- 
sonnel trained  In  a  number  of  vocations 
needed  by  a  new  company.  The  employees 
were  trained  In  the  schools  and  the  company 
was  able  to  meet  Its  opening  date. 

Unemployment  and  the  under-utlllzatlon 
of  manpower  resources  result  In  vast  costs 
against  the  economy  of  a  state  and  nation. 
Economists  have  reported  that  the  greatest 
total  cost  of  any  operation  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  was  the  great  depression  of  1930- 
40  when  trillions  of  dollars  were  the  cost  of 
lost  productivity.  Recently  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  reported  that  the  loss  In 
gross  national  product  from  unemployment 
was  about  $50  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  They  reported  that  the  unemployment 
rate  of  4.2%  in  the  last  quarter  of  1965 
would  account  for  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$7  billion  loss  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Vocational  educators  In  Florida  are  con- 
cerned with  programs  In  research  and  devel- 
opment to  help  solve  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  state.  Studies  are  underway  to 
Incorporate  new  processes  which  are  appear- 
ing in  Industry,  new  instruments,  new  ma- 
chines, and  new  techniques  for  work  into 
instructional  programs.  Educators  are  alert 
to  needs  for  updating  curricula  to  meet 
technological  and  social  needs.  The  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Division  acts  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  research  In  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  at  all  levels. 
Special  studies  are  a  continuing  project  to 
determine  employment  opportunities  In  each 
county  and  area  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  also  cooperating  with  other  states 
m  conducting  research  to  Improve  vocational 
education.  For  example,  the  state  is  one  of 
several  participating  in  a  study  of  the  block- 
time  laboratory  approach  to  office  education. 
The  project  is  a  research  and  development 
program  in  vocational-technical  education  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Curriculum  of  Michigan  State  University. 
The  objective  Is  to  improve  methods  of  edu- 
cating persons  for  office  occupations.    Simu- 


lated office  conditions  allow  education  of  "the 
whole  worker."  Thus,  the  students  and 
teacher  view  the  office  course  In  Its  entirety 
Instead  of  as  a  series  of  disconnected  tasks. 
Areas  of  Instruction  include  classroom  ex- 
periences, laboratory  experiences,  and  prob- 
lem-solving experiences.  Again,  classrooms 
and  equipment  are  like  those  found  in  offices 
and  businesses.  The  whole  project  Is  only 
one  of  many  studies  underway  to  Improve 
educational  methods  and  techniques. 

Of  major  importance  to  Florida  and  to 
the  nation  are  the  ImpUcations  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  for  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  Adequate  and  proper  defense  of 
the  nation  is  based  upon  thousands  of  highly 
trained  workers  in  a  great  variety  of  voca- 
tions and  technologies.  Actually,  the  de- 
fense, space,  and  atomic  energy  programs  of 
the  nation  have  generated  more  jobs  than  all 
other  federal  programs  combined.  The  first 
employ  over  9  million  persons  and  the  latter 
employ  under  2  mlUlon  persons. 

Florida  has  been  particularly  active  In 
fulfilling  her  role  In  the  space  age  and  is 
offering  many  vocational  and  technical  pro- 
grams to  furnish  trained  employees.  Pro- 
grams Include  electronics,  data  processing, 
microminiaturization,  electricity,  drafting 
and  comparable  supportive  services.  Also. 
Florida  has  expanded  offerings  in  occupations 
related  to  health.  The  latter  Include  work 
to  train  for  nursing,  certified  laboratory  tech- 
nician, medical  assistant,  surgical  assistant, 
dental  assistant,  and  the  like. 

The  economy  of  the  South  and  of  Florida 
Is  changing.  Relatively  fewer  people  are 
needed  In  agricultural  work;  and.  as  people 
withdraw  from  the  latter,  they  must  prepare 
to  enter  new  occupations.  Individuals  in 
Florida  must  be  trained  to  work  in  the  many 
light  industries  which  are  moving  to  the 
state.  The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education  is  alert  to  the  needs 
for  counseling  services  to  Inform  youth  and 
adults  of  Job  opportxmitles  and  the  prepara- 
tion which  Is  required. 

The  Division  of  Vocational.  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education  are  continually  engaged  In 
planning  new  and  more  varied  vocational 
programs  to  serve  more  people  and  more 
businesses,  and  to  meet  the  changes  which 
Florida's  progress  demands. 


EIGHTEEN  MILLION  HUNTERS  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  THE  WELFARE  OP 
THIS  NATION 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all 
the  discussions  In  recent  months  on  pro- 
posed new  firearms  regulations.  It  is  ap- 
parent a  serious  misunderstanding  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  Members  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
about  the  true  role  of  the  himter  In  this 
great  country.  Therefore,  I  feel  It  Is  of 
utmost  Importance  to  present  the  follow- 
ing factual  evidence  as  proof  of  the  out- 
standing contribution  the  nearly  18  mil- 
lion hunters  make  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

For  example,  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  hunters  and  fishermen  pay  for  the 
support  of  all  50  State  fish  and  game 
agencies  through  license  purchases.  The 
money  does  not  come  from  general  rev- 
enue channels  as  most  people  believe. 
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Hunting  and  fishing  are  luiiiue  among 
most  outdoor  recreational  activities  In 
that  the  participants  directly  pay  for  the 
support  and  increase  of  thflr  favorite 

sport.  . 

These  fish  and  game  depanments  are 
charged  by  law  with  the  protection  of  all 
wildlife.  The  pubUc  Is  not  aware  that 
refuges,  paid  for  by  hunters'  money,  sup- 
port hundreds  of  species  of  nonhunted 
wildlife.  The  public  does  not  know  that 
law  enforcement  personnel,  supported  by 
money  from  hunters.  Is  changed  by  law 
with  protecting  nonhunted  ^ecies  such 
as  shore  birds,  songbirds,  certain  hawks 
and  owls,  and  mammals  whi«!h  everyone 

enjoys.  .     ^    x. 

Refuges  bought  and  paid  for  by  hun- 
ters' money  support  more  species  of  non- 
hunted wildlife  than  game;  In  most 
cases,  refuges  are  open  to  ^he  general 
pubUc  which  pays  nothing.]  The  pic- 
nicker and  hiker  do  not  knof  that  quite 
often  the  land  they  enjoj  has  been 
bought  by  hunters*  money.  IThe  nature 
lover  seldom  understands  th|it  the  pres- 
ervation and  Increase  of  wildlife  he  en- 
joys seeing  is  made  possible  only  through 
funds  supplied  by  hunters. 

All  States  have  programs  of  land  ac- 
quisition with  hunters'  mCney.  The 
nonhunting  public  usually  has  free  ac- 
cess to  these  lands  fcr  picnics,  hiking, 
and  camping.  The  hunter  ^s  glad  that 
his  money  pays  for  outdoor  recreation 
enjoyed  by  the  nonpay(ng  pubUc. 
However,  the  hunter  seldo^  gets  any 
thanks  or  credit  from  the  nubile. 

Hunters  spend  millions  oC  dollars  de- 
veloping private  lands  into  \«ildlif  e  habi- 
tat. Although  exact  figu^s  are  not 
available,  a  conservative  estlrnate  is  that 
hunters  spend  over  $100  million  a  year 
improving  private  lands.  Thousands  ol 
sportsmen  devote  countless  hours  plan- 
ning and  working  on  habitat  develop- 
ment. This  habitat  supportfe  more  non- 
hunted species,  such  as  songbirds,  than 
game  species.  As  80  percenti  of  the  land 
In  America  Is  privately  ownied.  it  is  ob- 
vious that  much  of  the  future  of  wild- 
life depends  on  private  development  of 
habitat. 

No  game  species  in  Ameriea  Is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overharvested  by  hunters. 
The  public,  and  too  often  the  hunter, 
does  not  understand  the  careful  surveys 
made  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  be- 
fore hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  are 
set.  Many  species  of  game,  such  as 
whitetalled  deer  and  mou^ng  doves, 
are  more  abundant  than  whfen  the  white 
man  first  came  to  this  coimtfy. 

When  a  game  species  is  In  port  supply, 
the  hunter  is  not  only  the  first  to  yell 
for  action  but  puts  up  the  n>oney  to  em- 
ploy biologists  and  make  sure  this  species 
Is  protected  and  increased. 

The  species  of  wildlife  tjhat  are  en- 
dangered In  America  are  not  game  spe- 
cies. The  population  of  bluebirds,  which 
has  never  been  hunted,  lias  declined 
drastically  the  last  decade.  If  this  had 
been  a  game  species,  hunters  would  have 
put  up  millions  of  dollars  to  find  the 
cause  of  decrease  and  remedy  it. 

The  general  public  does,  not  under- 
stand that  the  himter  gofs  to  bat  to 
make  sure  that  such  sp«cles  as  the 
panther  survive.   Hunters  (Id  not  wish  to 
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see  any  species  of  wildlife  become  en- 
dangered, whether  it  is  a  game  or  non- 
game  species. 

Wildlife  cannot  be  stockpiled.  One  of 
the  most  difBcult  biological  facts  to  ex- 
plain to  the  pubUc  is  that  hunting  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  population  of 
most  species.  The  public  does  not  un- 
derstand that  if  certain  species  are  not 
hunted  the  total  population  still  does  not 
increase.  For  Instance,  the  bobwhlte 
quail  and  mourning  dove  have  an  an- 
nual mortality  of  about  75  percent 
whether  they  are  hunted  or  not. 

The  public  does  not  realize  that  too 
many  deer  may  destroy  a  range  or  win- 
ter starvation  kills  thousands  of  deer 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  taken 
by  hunters.  The  changing  patterns  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  affect  the  In- 
crease or  decline  of  many  species  more 
than  hunting. 

Hunters  and  fishermen  have  been  the 
leaders  in  every  conservation  movement 
In  the  past  75  years.  The  hunter  is  the 
first  to  notice  a  shortage  of  game  and  do 
something  about  it.  The  fisherman  Is 
the  first  to  see  fish  dying  from  pollution 
and  urge  remedial  action.  Hunters  and 
fishermen  were  the  first  to  decry  the 
ravages  of  soil  erosion,  forest  fires,  and 
all  the  despoliation  that  came  with  our 
expanding  civilization  and  Increasing 
population. 

For  decades,  the  hunter  has  been  a 
voice  In  the  wilderness  calling  for  pro- 
grams that  are  only  just  now  being  pop- 
ularized in  Washington  by  the  current 
administration.  But  while  the  outdoors- 
man  got  little  help  or  sympathy  from  the 
general  public,  he  paid  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  support  of  State  fish  and  game 
agencies.  The  hunter  has  been  a  strong 
force  for  all  conservation  for  over  half  a 
century  but  has  received  almost  no  credit 
from  the  public. 

Hunters,  along  with  other  outdoors- 
men,  support  such  excellent  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, and  hundreds  of  regional  and  local 
organizations. 

The  hunter  has  never  received  rec- 
ognition by  the  general  public  for  his 
countless  hours  of  work  and  generous 
dollars  in  supporting  the  programs  of 
these  outstanding  organizations.  The 
public,  which  is  an  increasingly  travel- 
ing public,  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the  hunt- 
ers' work  but  has  no  Inkling  of  who 
planted  the  seed. 

Hunters  and  the  shooting  Industry 
asked  to  be  taxed  on  the  sale  of  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  in  1937  with  the 
money  to  be  used  for  wildUfe  develop- 
ment. Hunters  and  the  shooting  indus- 
try are  unique  In  all  of  America  ha  ask- 
ing that  this  excise  tax  not  be  removed 
during  the  1965  reductions  made  by  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Over  $301  million  has  been  collected 
through  the  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  and  prorated  back  to  the 
States  for  wildlife  work  under  the  Pltt- 
man-Robertson  Act.  The  general  pub- 
lic, which  enjoys  wildlife  but  pays  noth- 
ing, benefits  as  much  as  the  hunter  who 
picks  up  the  tab. 


The  hunter,  although  the  public  Is 
unaware  of  It,  benefits  many  facets  ol 
the  Nation's  economy.  Hunters  pour 
about  $1.5  billion  a  year  into  the  gen- 
eral economy,  much  of  the  amount  being 
for  conservation  projects.  The  other  is 
spent  for  hunter  travel,  food,  guides, 
hvmting  clothes,  boats,  camping  equip- 
ment and  related  expenses.  Many  rural 
States  and  areas  greatly  depend  on 
hunter  expenditures  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove their  economy.  In  some  areas, 
hunter  money  is  the  chief  source  of 
income. 

In  summary,  the  millions  of  American 
hunters  contribute  to  the  general  well- 
being  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
economy  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  yet  the  public  has  seldom 
known  about  the  extent  of  their  contri- 
butions, or  has  the  hunter  received  credit 
for  them.  Therefore  I  am  proud  to  put 
the  case  for  the  hunter  before  the  House 
In  the  hope  that  It  will  better  Inform  the 
Members  and  the  public  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  worthwhile  and  essential  services 
supported  and  sponsored  by  these  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and 
citizens. 

UNITED  STATES  SELLS  SINGAPORE 
RIFLES  GI'S  NEED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  I  was  confronted  with  a  very  dis- 
turbing news  article  relating  to  the  al- 
leged sale  of  some  23,000  M-16  type  rifles 
to  Singapore  by  Colt  Industries.  There 
Is  purportedly  a  shortage  of  these  weap- 
ons for  use  by  our  forces  and  allies  In 
Vietnam,  yet.  If  the  facts  In  this  story 
are  correct,  these  much  needed  weapons 
are  being  diverted  to  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment despite  our  pressing  military  needs. 

The  article.  "Rifles  Needed  by  GI's 
Sold  to  Singapore,"  was  a  copyrighted 
piece  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc..  Chicago 
Dally  News  Service  and  was  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  Nlcodemus.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
Rdxks  Nkedsd  bt  ai's  Sold  to  Sincapou 
(By  Charles  Nlcodemus) 

The  U.S.  Government  has  authorized  the 
sale  of  23,000  hard-to-get  M-ie-type  rlflei, 
which  are  In  strong  demand  In  Vietnam,  to 
the  neutralist  government  of  Singapore. 

The  State  Department,  which  agreed  to  the 
export,  refused  to  discuss  the  sale.  So  dW 
producers  of  the  rifles,  Colt  Industries,  re- 
ferring all  questions  to  Singapore. 

A  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  said 
the  Department  had  cleared  the  transaction 
because  the  25,000  M-lSs  a-month  the  mili- 
tary Is  now  receiving — virtually  Colt's  total 
production— are  all  that  the  U.S.  and  «» 
fighting  allies  can  effectively  utilize. 

That  explanation  appeared  to  contrart 
sharply  with  the  facts  that: 

The  Army  Is  now  secretly  negotiating  with 
Colt  for  at  least  a  doubling  of  production  to 
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meet  burgeoning  demands  for  the  light,  fast- 
flrlng  weapon. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  t7.S.  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  has  told  Congress  he 
wants  every  fighting  man  imder  hUn 
equipped  with  the  smaller-caliber,  high- 
velocity  M-18,  instead  of  the  older,  heavier 
M-14,  which  Is  out  gunned  by  the  Increasing 
flow  of  Communist-made  automatic  rifles. 

The  South  Vietnamese,  as  well  as  two  other 
ftllies  with  troops  In  Vietnam — South  Korea 
and  the  Philippines — have  publicly  com- 
plained, sometimes  bitterly,  about  their  in- 
ability to  get  the  weapon. 

The  Air  Force,  whose  pioneer  testing  of  the 
privately  developed  M-16  played  a  key  role 
in  Its  eventual  belated  adoption  by  the 
Army,  has  now  ordered  65.000  more  of  the 
guns.  The  Navy  wants  an  added  10.000. 
But  neither  can  begin  to  get  the  weapons 
until  1968.  because  of  the  short  supply  and 
the  Army's  soaring  requirements. 

Coloring  the  situation  was  the  Army's 
long-time,  Uttle-publlclzed  foot-dragging  on 
acceptance  of  the  M-16,  which  Is  now  proving 
costly  to  the  war  effort,  and  the  Pentagon's 
continuing  disagreement  with  Colt  over  how, 
when  and  at  what  price  production  on  the 
gun  can  be  expanded. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  the  sale  appears 
certain  to  provoke  curiosity  and  perhaps  re- 
sentment among  U.S.  allies  who  have  been 
vying  for  the  gun,  since  U.S.-Slngapore  rela- 
tions have  not  always  been  Ideal. 

The  Island-state's  brilliant  Prime  Minister, 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Is  antl-Communlst  but  leftist, 
prone  to  blunt  comments  such  as  his  predic- 
tion that  China,  not  the  United  States,  will 
wm  the  Asian  cold  war. 

In  1965.  he  embarrassed  the  United  States 
by  revealing  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  offered  him  a  $3  million  bribe 
to  hush  up  the  1960  arrest  of  a  U.S.  spy  in 
Singapore. 

[Lee  also  has  won  high  praise  In  private 
from  many  officials,  Including  President 
Johnson,  for  describing  United  States  actions 
In  Vietnam  as  a  checkmate  to  Communist 
expansion  In  Southeast  Asia. 

[The  strategically  located  former  British 
colony  of  Singapore  is  regarded  by  the  UrUted 
States  as  a  determinedly  Independent  outpost 
that  warrants  favorable  treatment.) 

The  Impression  that  the  United  States  has 
been  quietly  courting  favor  with  Singapore 
was  reinforced  when  several  Arms  competing 
with  Colt  reportedly  were  told  by  Singapore 
defense  officials  that  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment had  guaranteed  In  writing  that  Colt 
would  be  permitted  to  deliver  the  rifles, 
starting  with  a  6,000-gun  shipment  In 
March — despite  U.S.  military  needs. 

The  State  Department  refused  to  comment 
on  reports  of  the  letter  or  the  delivery  sched- 
ule, as  did  Colt  and  Singapore  officials. 

This  morning  I  have  been  In  commu- 
nication with  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  Department  of  Defense. 

Prom  State.  I  learned  very  little  about 
the  sale  which  the  Department  allegedly 
authorized. 

However,  Secretary  McNamara's  oflBce 
told  me  that  the  weapons  being  sent  to 
Singapore  are  not  M-16  types  but  the 
civilian  type  M-1 5. 

I  was  also  advised  that  the  65.000 
rifles  ordered  by  the  Air  Force  would  be 
delivered  hi  fiscal  1967.  or  before  the 
end  of  Jime  this  year,  and  not  delayed 
until  calendar  1968  as  the  article  Im- 
plies. The  same  was  the  ctise  for  the 
10,000  weapons  sought  by  the  Navy, 

The  conflicts  between  the  article  and 
the  Information  given  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  obvious  and  raise 
Important  questions. 

Is  there  actually  a  shortage  of  these 
weapons  in  Vietnam? 


Is  the  Army  now  secretly  negotiating 
with  Colt  for  at  least  a  doubling  of  pro- 
duction? 

If  so,  why  Is  Colt  continuing  to  pro- 
duce the  M-1 5  when  their  production 
facilities  are  required  to  meet  our  miU- 
tary  needs? 

If  they  are  M-15,  are  they  being  cur- 
rently produced  or  are  they  items  which 
are  on  Inventory  whose  delivery  to 
Singapore  would  not  require  additional 
production? 

Are  these  M-15  or  M-16  type  weap- 
ons which  are  going  to  Singapore? 

How  does  the  Singapore  government 
propose  to  utilize  these  weapons? 

What  guarantee  do  we  have  that  these 
weapons  will  not  eventually  find  their 
way  Into  Red  China  or  North  Vietnam 
through  theft,  black  market  or  other 
clandestine  means? 

At  best,  this  situation  represents  a 
mlsimderstandlng  which  should  be  re- 
solved by  proper  dei>artmental  author- 
ities. At  worst.  It  Is  a  serious  error  which 
could  imdermine  our  military  operations 
in  South  Vietnam  and  those  of  our  al- 
Ues. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  a  resolution 
requesting  President  Johnson  to  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  halt  the  sale  of 
these  weapons  until  the  proper  congres- 
sional committees  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  and  review  all  the 
facts. 


A    20-YEAR    FIGHT    TO    SAVE    ART 
TREASURES 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  au- 
tumn Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  most 
severe  storms  and  floods  In  Its  long  his- 
tory. Particularly  hard  hit  was  the  city 
of  Florence,  long  recognized  as  a  veri- 
table treasure  trove  of  art  and  culture. 

When  the  Amo  River  overflowed  Its 
banks  and  practically  Inimdated  that 
great  city,  world-famous  paintings,  stat- 
ues, books,  and  other  works  of  art  were 
either  destroyed  or  severely  damaged. 
When  the  flood  water  receded,  a  tre- 
mendous effort  was  Initiated  to  salvage 
and,  If  possible,  restore  these  priceless 
treasures;  and  the  best  informed  esti- 
mates of  how  long  It  will  take  to  complete 
what  can  be  done  In  this  connection 
range  from  20  to  30  years. 

For  each  type  of  art,  the  salvage  prob- 
lems are  different  and  dlflBcult.  It  was 
reported  that  paintings  on  wood  swelled 
up  like  sponges  and  world-famous  paint- 
ings on  canvas  went  slack.  Sculpture 
and  statues  were  damaged  by  floating, 
bl£u:k  fuel  oil  and  other  debris.  An  esti- 
mated 2  million  Irreplaceable  books, 
many  with  costly  hand-tooled  leather 
bindings,  were  soaked  Into  near  pulp. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
tragedy  that  brought  human  suffering 
and  death  to  a  very  large  number  of 
people  In  Italy  by  the  imusual  storms 


and  floods.  Immediate  disaster  relief 
was  given  by  various  agencies,  but  not 
enough  was  done  in  reclaiming,  repair- 
ing, and  restoring  the  works  of  art  which 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  unleased  fury 
of  the  violent  storms  that  struck  Italy. 

We,  here  In  the  Congress,  are  justly 
proud  of  the  great  art  In  our  Capitol. 
Only  recently,  we  issued  an  interesting 
book  on  this  subject  for  art  lovers  every- 
where, and  this  demonstrates  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  Importance  of  art  to 
culture.  What  a  drab  and  dreary  world 
It  would  be  without  art. 

The  Sun,  Baltimore's  respected  and 
Influential  newspaper,  on  February  5, 
1967,  published  an  article  entitled  "After 
Flood— 20 -Year  Fight  To  Save  Art 
Treasures,"  written  by  Gerald  Miller.  It 
describes  the  unique  and  agonizing 
battle  to  save  the  great  art  treasures 
damaged  by  the  recent  ItaUan  floods. 

Because  of  our  deep  sympathy  for 
the  brave  ItaUan  people  In  their  plight 
and  our  acknowledging  the  fact  that 
Italy  has  made  vast  contribution  to 
world  culture,  private  groups  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Maryland 
Committee  for  Italian  Flood  Relief  and 
the  Washington  Area  Committee  to  Res- 
cue Italian  Art,  were  formed  to  aid  and 
assist  In  reclaiming  and  restoring  the 
art  objects  that  were  dtimaged  by  those 
floods.  I  strongly  urge  and  recommend 
that  all  Americans  Interested  In  preserv- 
ing the  heritage  of  the  past  and  in- 
creasing culture  do  their  part,  not  so 
much  for  Italy,  but  for  the  world,  by 
sending  contributions  to  organizations 
formed  to  rescue  the  storm-damaged  art 
In  Italy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previously  mentioned  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sun,  be  Included  In  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  In 
order  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
will  know  of  the  urgent  need  to  salvage 
priceless  art  treasures. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

Attkh  Flood — 20-Teab  Fight  To  Savk  Abt 
Treasukes 

(By  Gerald  Miller) 

Florence,  Italt. — As  the  ordinary  people 
of  Florence  strive  for  a  normal  life  once  more, 
a  unique  and  agonizing  battle  is  being  waged 
In  odd  comers  of  the  city — in  mviseum  base- 
ments, in  the  chill  rooms  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress. In  a  garden  shed,  in  the  boUer  room  of 
a  heating  plant. 

The  battle  is  to  save  the  paintings,  statues 
and  books  damaged  by  the  November  4  flood. 
The  heroes  are  the  experts  armed  with  arcane 
knowledge  and  the  volunteers  from  many 
lands  who  have  only  willingness  and  a  love 
for  art. 

Emerging  ae  one  of  their  biggest  enemies 
Is  a  mold  that  attacks  damp  i>alntlngB  and 
stubbornly  refuses  to  die.  Officials  fear  It  is 
becoming  immune  to  fungicide  used  to  wipe 
it  from  cherished  masterpieces. 

Most  of  the  city  seems  unaware  of  how 
desperate  and  complicated  the  flght  Is  or  how 
long  It  will  have  to  go  on.  The  spedsUlsts 
and  their  volunteers  work  In  conditions  that 
range  from  painfully  uncomfortable  to  phys- 
ically dangerous. 

And  the  best  Informed  estimates  of  how 
long  It  win  take  to  complete  what  can  be 
done  range  from  20  to  30  years. 

BALVAGE    problems 

The  heroism  began  at  the  very  start,  when 
the  waters  of  the  Arno  River  receded.  For 
weeks  volunteer  students,  tourists  and  sol- 
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dlers.  sUndlng  hlp-hlgh  in  mucli  and  wear- 
ing gas  masks  against  the  poisonous  stench, 
groped  In  chilly  mud  for  palntlng>  and  books 
inundated  in  the  basements  of  miiseums  and 
libraries.  I 

For  each  type  of  axt  the  salva|e  problems 
were  different.  And  for  all  the^  were  diffi- 
cult. Priceless  paintings  on  woo4  swelled  up 
like  sponges.  Soaked  canvases  Went  slack. 
Black  fuel  oil  carried  by  the  poods  sank 
deep  Into  the  atone  of  statue*  An  esti- 
mated 2,000.000  books,  many  frith  costly 
band-tooled  leather  bindings,  ^ere  soaked 
Into  near  pulp.  Frescoes  were  ttained  and 
the  supporting  walls  became  impregnated 
with  dampness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  misery  in  the 
city,  a  terrible  period  of  shortages  and  con- 
fusion crippled  the  salvage  operation. 

Workers  trying  to  keep  color  l^m  flaking 
off  soaked  paintings  ran  out  of  jipanese  rtce 
paper.  Emergency  calls  for  mete  went  to 
Japan,  England,  the  United  States. 

Meantime  they  used  almost  an^rthlng  they 
could  put  their  hands  on.  Including  toilet  and 
tissue  paper.  ' 

Shipments  of  blotting  paper  arrived  from 
abroad  to  help  dry  out  books.  |It  was  dis- 
covered later  that  the  paper  wa^  untreated 
with  fungicide  and  though  the  pages  inter- 
leaved with  the  paper  dried,  the}  fell  victim 
to  mold. 

SPECIALISTS   BICKXB 


sprang  up 
aid  before 


In  the  frantic  atmosphere  th 
as  specialists  rushed  to  apply  fir; , 
It   was    too    late,    bickering   broke   out  over 
materials  and  techniques.  ! 

For  cleaning  the  oll-stalned  statues  almost 
every  specialist  seemed  to  have  qls  own  type 
of  solvent  to  recommend. 

Various  solvents  were  tried — Including 
secret  formulas  rushed  In  by  plane  from 
England  and  Germany.  The  fo^ulas  have 
not  been  disclosed  but  they  are  (iescrlbed  as 
similar  to  solvents  used  to  soak  u^  petroleum 
washed  up  on  bathing  beaches. 

The  experts  were  appalled  whe^,  after  first 
application  of  solvents,  some  oj  the  time- 
mellowed  statues  emerged  from  ihe  washing 
glaringly  clean.  i 

Prof.  John  Gllmore,  head  of  the  Harvard 
Center  of  Renaissance  Studies  jat  Florence 
and  director  here  of  the  Amerlcai^  Committee 
for  the  Rescue  of  Italian  art,  said:  "The 
statues  came  out  bright  white.  tThey  looked 
like  marzipan."  . 

Subsequent  washings  appeared  to  have 
toned  down  the  whiteness.  bu1|  it  may  be 
years  before  many  of  the  staties  lose  the 
sheen  that  makes  them  lookj  like  fresh 
plaster.  I 

Much  of  the  tension  and  trouble  in  the 
early  stages  waa  caused  by  the  complexities 
of  Italian  customs  regulations.  I  Shipments 
of  absorbent  paper  and  dehumldijtying  equip- 
ment were  caught  up  In  the  ted  tape  of 
bureaucracy  and  held  at  cusooms  houses 
while  the  specialists  pleaded  fo^  them. 

There  was  confusion  abroad  as  well.  Or- 
ders went  to  England  for  portabfc  dehumldi- 
flers.    Air  conditioners  arrived  Instead. 

WASTED   TBIP    FOR    RESTO^ESS 

The  very  willingness  of  the  ihternatlonal 
art  community  caused  a  certalii  amount  of 
confusion.  J 

Highly  qualified  restorers  rushed  to  Flor- 
ence from  all  over  Italy  and  th*  rest  of  the 
world  only  to  find  that  for  mt«t  of  them 
It  was  a  wasted  trip.  They  hid  come  too 
soon.  First  the  damtiged  work^  had  to  un- 
dergo months  of  drying  befora  any  actual 
restoration  could  be^n.  I 

An  exception  was  Lawrence  Majewskl,  head 
of  the  department  of  conservation  of  the 
New  York  Pine  Arts  Instltyte.  At  the 
reconmiendatlon  of  art  authorities.  Dr.  Ugo 
Procaccl,  superintendent  of  Flounce  galler- 
ies. Invited  Majewskl  to  come.  In  art  circles 
Majewskl  is  regarded  with  sped  il  awe  as  an 
experts'  expert. 

He   arrived   eleven   days   after   the   flood. 


made  a  quick  survey  and  planned  an  emer- 
gency first  aid  program  utilizing  whatever 
materials  were  at  hand. 

He  saved  Sixteenth  Century  painted  leather 
shields  in  the  Bargello  Museum  by  ransack- 
ing pharmacies  for  lanolin  and  neutral  ben- 
zine solution,  and  rubbing  the  mixture  into 
the  ancient,  water-soaked  leathers. 

First  aid  for  the  water-bloated  paintings 
consisted  of  brushing  absorbent  paper  on 
them  with  a  resin  solution  to  keep  the 
color  from  cracking  off.  Then  the  paintings 
were  laid  out  on  chairs,  to  get  a  flow  of  air 
around  them. 

As  this  was  done,  teams  of  workmen  la- 
bored around  the  clock  for  nearly  two  weeks 
to  convert  a  300-foot-long  garden  shed  be- 
hind the  Plttl  Palace — called  the  Llmonala — 
Into  a  sealed  "hospital"  fitted  with  air  heat- 
ers and  blowers. 

BATE    OF   DETING 

The  crucial  problem  Is  to  control  the  rate 
of  drying  because  the  ancient  woods,  the 
chalk  base  for  the  painting  and  the  mastic 
or  glue  to  fix  the  base  to  the  wood  all  ex- 
pand at  different  temperatures.  Random 
drying  woxild  crumble  the  masterpieces  into 
so  much  colorful  Junk. 

It  took  five  United  States  Army  trucks 
lent  from  the  American  NATO  base  at  VI- 
cenza,  north  of  Florence,  three  days  to  gather 
the  300  wood  paintings  from  museums,  gal- 
leries and  churches  and  bring  them  Into  the 
hospital. 

As  each  painting  arrived  attendants 
dressed  In  white  sprayed  them  with  an  anti- 
mold  gas,  placed  them  on  racks  covered  with 
plastic  sheets  and  Inserted  thermometers  be- 
side them. 

The  best  known  patient  there  Is  the  Cru- 
cifixion painted  by  Clmabue.  But  the  mas- 
sive work,  which  weighs  nearly  1,500  pounds, 
will  never  recover.  Restorers  say  that  with 
80  per  cent  of  Its  paint  washed  away  It  is 
now  Just  a  relic. 

It  is  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  to  work 
in  the  hospital.  In  the  early  stages  the 
humidity  rate  was  kept  so  high  attendants 
fell  Ul.    But  they  do  not  complain. 

For  them  the  big  nightmare  la  mold. 
Every  day  every  painting  Is  washed  front  and 
back  with  some  kind  of  fungicide.  But 
every  morning  the  mold  Is  back  again. 

Restorer  Massimo  Seronl  calls  the  situa- 
tion desperate.  He  said  there  are  perhaps 
30  to  40  types  of  mold  to  fight  and  that  It 
was  feared  they  might  get  used  to  the  dally 
doses  of  fungicide  and  grow  stronger. 

Mold  Is  also  the  horror  of  the  handful  of 
book  experts  flown  to  Florence  by  the  British 
Museum  to  save  the  volumes  of  the  National 
Library. 

The  head  of  the  team  Is  Roger  Powell,  of 
Petersfield,  Hampshire,  who  at  70  is  rated 
perhaps  the  world's  foremost  practitioner  of 
what  he  himself  wryly  calls  "the  dying  craft 
of  hand  bindery." 

PRIMITIVE   METHOD 

Across  the  river  on  the  edge  of  downtown 
Florence,  Dorothy  Cumpstey,  who  teaches 
bookbinding  at  St.  Mary's  College  In  Bangor. 
North  Wales,  supervises  a  primitive  washing 
and  drying  operation  set  up  among  the  roar- 
ing boilers  and  hot  pipes  of  the  heating  plant 
for  the  railroad  station. 

It  was  the  only  place  Immediately  after 
the  flood  with  warm  rvmnlng  water.  Here, 
as  engineers  move  among  them  to  check 
meters  and  guages,  more  than  50  volun- 
teers— mainly  American  and  English  stu- 
dents— sit  in  the  stifling  heat  under  naked 
light  bulbs  and  gently  pass  books  a  page  at 
a  time  through  Improvised  troughs  rvmnlng 
with  tepid  water. 

The  pages  are  hung  on  clotheslines  to  dry 
like  a  housewife's  wash,  then  bound  in 
brown  manlla  to  await  passage  through  a 
specially  built  vacuiim  chamber  filled  with 
poLsonoiis  anti-mold  gas. 


"Once  this  is  done,"  says  Powell,  "they  can 
go  to  a  bindery.  TLere  has  been  no  binding 
yet.  There  are  so  few  hand  binders  left  in 
the  world  It  will  take  probably  30  years 
before  the  Job  can  be  done.  Well  have  to 
send  books  out  to  any  country  that  can 
help." 

A  GREAT  MAN  PASSED  AWAY— DR. 
CARL  J.  MURPHY 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Frizdel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Negro  leaders  in  my 
city  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Carl  J.  Murphy, 
recently  passed  away  and  his  untimely 
death  has  left  a  great  void  in  the  ranks 
of  all  who  work  for  equal  rights  and  jus- 
tice for  all  people.  This  articulate  man 
was  the  distinguished  publisher  of  the 
influential  Afro-American  newspapers 
and  his  wise  counsel  and  impartial  ap- 
proach to  solving  many  of  Baltimore's 
problems  gained  him  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  State  and  community  leaders. 

For  many  years.  I  was  privileged  to 
count  Dr.  Murphy  as  my  friend.  He  was 
a  man  of  many  talents — an  able  linguist, 
a  noted  educator,  and  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  fourth  estate.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  was  never  a  racist  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  able 
spokesman  for  all  men  whose  cause  for 
justice  and  equality  he  championed 
through  the  medium  of  his  press. 

On  February  25, 1967,  the  Evening  Sun 
of  Baltimore,  printed  an  article  about  his 
life  and  accomplishments.  Because  of 
his  service  as  a  journalist,  newspaper 
publisher,  and  concerned  citizen,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Carl  Murphy,  Pubusheb  of  Afro- 
American,  Dies 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers  for  more  than  50  years, 
died  at  6:30  A.M.  today  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.     He  was  78. 

Winner  of  the  1965  Splngarn  Medal,  Dr. 
Murphy  had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  Morgan  9tate  College  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  nation's  Negro  leaders. 

The  son  of  John  Henry  Murphy,  founder 
of  the  Afro-American  Newspapers  75  years 
ago.  Dr.  Murphy  took  over  the  paper  and 
became  its  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  upon  his  father's  death. 

BELINqlTISHES    PRESIDENCT 

In  1961  he  turned  over  the  presidency  of 
the  paper  to  John  H.  Murphy  3d,  a  nephew, 
but  remained  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mayor  McKeldin,  upon  learning  of  Dr. 
Murphy's  death  said,  "This  city  and  indeed 
the  State  and  the  nation  has  suffered  a  great 
loss." 

The  Mayor,  a  long-time  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  publisher  "for  many  years"  de- 
scribed Dr.  Murphy  as  "a  first  class  public 
spirited  citizen  who  was  concerned  for  all 
the  people  of  the  city." 

"He  was  a  stabUizer  and  his  influence  and 
wise  counsel  wlU  be  greatly  missed,"  the 
mayor  said. 
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GOVERNOR   AGNEW'S    STATEMENT 


Governor  Agnew  said  of  the  Mr.  Murphy, 
"I  bad  an  opportunity  to  have  a  more  than  a 
casual  contact  with  Dr.  Murphy  during  the 
past  five  years. 

"His  continuing  dedication  to  the  many 
social  causes  In  which  he  was  interested  was 
unusual  because  of  his  calm  and  balanced 
approach.  He  was  no  less  Interested  in  equal 
rights  for  Negroes  than  equal  rights  for 
all  people." 

Dr.  Murphy  has  been  the  recipient  of  more 
than  six  honorary  doctorate  degrees.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  Morgan  College  and 
Howard  University. 

SUFFERED  A  STROKE 

Dr.  Murphy  entered  Hopkins  for  treatment 
of  a  slipped  disc  and  suffered  a  stroke  early 
this  morning. 

Credited  with  being  the  chief  architect  of 
Morgan  College's  expansion  program  Dr. 
Murphy  was  a  member  of  Morgan's  board 
of  trustees  since  1939  and  became  its  chair- 
man in  1953. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  and  auditorium, 
located  on  the  campus  Is  named  In  his  honor. 

A  graduate  of  Howard  University  In  1911, 
Dr.  Murphy  later  became  an  Instructor  and 
professor  of  German  at  that  Institution. 

After  obtaining  his  master's  degree  from 
Harvard  University,  Dr.  Murphy  returned  to 
Howard  In  1913  and  headed  the  German  lan- 
guage department  until  1918. 

President  Truman  In  1952  selected  the 
publisher  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  first  president  of 
Liberia,  William  Tubman. 

KTNNEDT    APPOINTMENT 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  appointed  Dr. 
Murphy  to  a  six-member  advisory  board  to 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

An  ardent  civil  rights  leader.  Dr.  Murphy 
revived  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  In  1935.  He  served  as  the 
chairman  of  Its  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Murphy  has  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  directors  for  the  N.A.A.CP. 
since  1931. 

SURVIVCmS    LISTED 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Lillian 
Parrott,  five  daughters  and  two  brothers. 

The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Moss, 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  Carllta  Jones,  Mrs. 
Vashtl  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Frances  Hender- 
son. 

His  brothers  are  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  and 
D.  Arnett  Murphy. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  observing  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  establishment 
by  the  39th  Congress  and  President  An- 
drew Johnson.  The  record  of  its  past 
history  and  accomplishments,  I  believe, 
has  been  ably  detailed  by  other  Members 
of  this  distinguished  House.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that  record,  however,  a 
few  remarks  about  the  present  position 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  its  future 
promise  as  I  see  it. 


My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know,  as  I  was,  that  during  the  first  90 
years  of  its  existence  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated approximately  $2.9  billion  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  Over  the  last 
10  years,  appropriations  to  the  Office 
have  totaled  approximately  $12.4  billion, 
more  than  four  times  the  total  for  the 
previous  90  years.  This  fiscal  year  alone, 
the  Office  has  a  budget  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
Uon. 

Impressive  as  the  figures  may  sound,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  magnitude  di- 
minishes when  one  considers  these  facts : 
Total  expenditures  for  education  by  all 
U.S.  schools  this  year  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $47.5  billion.  And  the 
total  Federal  support  for  education  this 
fiscal  year,  provided  by  10  Cabinet-level 
departments  and  15  other  agencies,  is 
estimated  to  be  roughly  $11  billion. 

The  whole  picture,  then,  appears  to 
indicate  that  until  very  recently  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  played  a  very  small 
part  in  the  Nation's  educational  enter- 
prise. And  that  even  today  it  is  only  a 
junior  partner  among  State  and  local 
governments  and  a  minor  contributor 
among  Federal  agencies  as  a  whole. 

This  image  of  the  Office  may  be  entirely 
appropriate.  For  its  original  mandate 
and  most  of  its  subsequent  activities 
focused  on  "collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  territories."  Moreover,  the 
traditional  responsibility  for  American 
education  has  been  in  the  hands  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

But  I  see,  emerging  from  its  present 
position  and  without  a  change  in  tradi- 
tion, a  new  role  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. I  say  a  new  role,  actually  though, 
it  may  be  just  a  new  and  timely  applica- 
tion of  its  charter  to  "promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country." 
This  new  image  I  see  of  the  Office  is  that 
of  a  catalyst  for  change  in  education. 

Recent  Congresses  have  established 
through  legislation  two  major  priorities 
for  American  education.  They  are  the 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  and  the  equalization  of 
these  opportunities,  especially  among 
members  of  minority  groups.  In  view  of 
the  Nation's  advancing  technology,  I 
would  suggest  another  priority — the  in- 
dividualization of  instruction,  so  each 
child,  each  American  can  learn  at  his 
own  pace  and  according  to  his  own  level 
of  achievement. 

In  practical  terms,  these  priorities 
have  been  translated  into  specific  pro- 
grams in  schools  around  the  coimtry. 
There  are  special  educational,  health, 
recreational,  and  cultural  programs  for 
disadvantaged  and  exceptional  children; 
loans,  scholarships,  part-time  jobs  for 
needy  college  students;  immense  efforts 
to  desegregate  school  facilities  suid 
change  community  attitudes;  pilot  pro- 
grams to  reach  each  child  through  com- 
puter-assisted instruction,  teams  of 
teachers,  and  programed  Instruction. 

But  these  programs,  where  they  are 
in  effect,  and  despite  their  far-reaching 
benefits,  have  not  been  implemented 
without  some  agony  of  change  on  the 
part  of  educators  and  local  communities. 


And  there  are  still  many  schools  that 
have  yet  to  play  their  part  in  this  na- 
tional concern.  And  many,  many  more 
private  citizens  and  organizations  still 
are  not  convinced  that  these  priorities 
are  the  right  ones. 

A  catalyst.  Webster  says,  enables  a 
reaction  "to  proceed  under  milder  con- 
ditions than  otherwise  possible."  In 
this  age  of  rising  expectations,  and 
sometimes  violent  changes,  I  see  a  bright 
promise  in  this  new  role  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  For  acting  as  a  catalyst,  it 
can  help  in  easing  the  way  toward  those 
necessary  changes  in  our  educational 
system  on  which  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion and  so  many  of  its  citizens  depends. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  acted  very,  very  unwisely  in 
voting  to  exclude  Mr.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  of  New  York,  from  membership 
in  this  body.  I  regard  the  possibility  as 
very  great  that  we  will  Uve  to  regret  that 
vote.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  decision 
of  the  House  was  reached  after  mature, 
sober  reflection.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
the  vote  compounded  the  problem  raised 
by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Powell,  rather  than 
resolve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, more  than  any  other  institution  In 
our  country,  is  obligated  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  is  quite  explicit  on  the 
qualifications  established  for  member- 
ship in  this  body.  They  concern  age, 
citizenship,  and  place  of  residence.  Be- 
yond doubt,  Mr.  Powell  met  these  qualifi- 
cations. It  was,  in  my  view,  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  House  to  deny  him  his 
seat.    It  was  a  mistake  to  have  done  so. 

The  committee  under  Chairman  Cel- 
ler  brought  in  recommendations  for  the 
disciplining  of  Mr.  Powell  that  were  ex- 
ceedingly harsh.  I  believe  they  were  un- 
duly harsh  and,  had  the  Conyers  amend- 
ment reached  the  floor  for  a  vote,  I  would 
have  supported  it.  But  the  committee 
resolution  had,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  its  provisions,  the  virtue  of  being  legal, 
constitutional,  and  within  the  framework 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House.  But 
that,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  the  case  with 
the  House  action. 

The  next  step  for  Mr.  Powell,  in  all 
likelihood,  is  the  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
his  exclusion  and  I  think  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  courts  wUl  sustain 
him.  Whether  or  not  the  courts  sustain 
Mr.  Powell,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  presenting  himself  to  his  con- 
stituency once  again  for  reelection. 
None  of  us  here  are  doubtful  of  what  the 
outcome  would  be . 

In  either  case,  we  will  be  right  back 
where  we  started.  What  will  we  do 
then?    Will  we  then  have  another  op- 
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portunlty  to  approve  the  reiommenda- 
tions  of  the  Celler  committee?  Will  the 
House  then  act  to  expel  Mr.  Powell  by  a 
two-thirds  vote?  Will  we  ceep  going 
around  in  circles?  I  am  afr^d  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  But  I  know  that  this 
body  wEis  imnise  in  its  Action  last 
Wednesday. 

The  House  of  Representatives  disci- 
plined Mr.  Powell  for  behaving  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  law.  1  think  the 
House  itself  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  law  in  excluding  him. 
Mr.  Powell  earned  piuilshmenit.  I  believe 
the  wrong  punishment  was  chosen.  The 
day  will  come  when  we  will  have  to  rec- 
tify this  error,  and  the  dig^ty  of  the 
House — which  those  who  voted  to  ex- 
clude seemed  so  determined  t<J  preserve — 
will  seriously  suffer. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  lepive  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to :  ' 

Mr.  CoRHAN,  for  the  weelq  of  March 
6,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  ^quest  of 
Mr.  Fountain),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business.  i 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followingj  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Landrum,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  j 

Mr.  Whitbner,  for  60  minutes  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  requpst  of  Mr. 
Wyatt)  ,  for  10  minutes  toclay  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  rem&rtcs  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyatt).  for  15  minutes,  on  j  March  7: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wyatt)  ,  f0r  30  min- 
utes, on  March  8:  and  to  revl^  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  Extraneous 
matter.  | 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minute^,  on  Mon- 
day, March  13;  and  to  revise  And  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  [ 

Mr.  PURCD.L  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GrBBONS),  for  60  minutes,  onl  March  8; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF 


REMARKS 


By  imanimous  consent,  peiknlsslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Coneressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to :  i 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  KxTPrcRMAN.  j 

Mr.  KxB.  I 

(The  following  Members  (ttt  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyatt)  and  io  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 


Mr  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Utt. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCarthy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  7,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

481.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  protective  payments  made  In 
connection  with  the  aid  to  famUies  with  de- 
pendent children  program  (H.  Doc.  No.  73); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  accompanying 
papers. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  trans- 
mitting the  22d  report  of  the  Commission, 
dated  February  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  80-603  (H.  Doc.  No.  74); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  the  annual  repwrt  by 
the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  84-540;  to  the  Committee  on 
A^culture. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  78th  quar- 
terly report  for  the  fourth  quarter  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

486.  A  letter  Jrom  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  Agency's 
27th  semiannual  report,  covering  the  period 
July  1.  1966,  to  December  31,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  80-402;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  Federal 
Committees  for  Development  Planning  In 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
titled  "Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  FVjrelgn 
Commerce. 

489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
titled  "Public  Television  Act  of  1967":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  FVjrelgn  Com- 
merce. 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  representation  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia In  the  Congress:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De. 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittees which  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  functions  under  the  Social  Security  Art, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-543;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUT". 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  3136.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  33).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  Ccwnmlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  H.R.  5404.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  to  make  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  34) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  267.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  support  emergency  food  assistance  to 
India;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  67 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  6098.  A  bill  to  provide  au  ex- 
tension of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  68).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1562.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Michael  P.  Buckley  (Rept.  No.  35). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1574.  A  blU  for  the 
relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  36).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1526.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ce- 
cil A.  Rhodes  (Rept.  No.  37) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1528.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight  (Rept.  No.  38). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Adelberger  (Rept. 
No.  39).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASEOiORB:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1686.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  CJlalms  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  40).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  L.  Bass;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
41).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1646.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley  (Rept.  No.  42).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1785.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas:  with  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  43 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HM.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
Uef of  Gerald  Levlne  (Rept.  No.  44).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  1945.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Harwell  (Rept.  No.  45).  Referred  to  the 
Committee   of   the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1971.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Arllne  and  Maurice  Loader  (Rept.  No.  46). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  John  Masterton,  George  Samuel 
Konlk,  and  LoiUs  Vincent  Nanne;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  47).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2207.  A  blU  for  the 
reUef  of  Elmer  O.  Ertckson  (Rept.  No.  48). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxise. 

Mr.  HUN  GATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2434.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Nora  Austin  Hendrlckson;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  49) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P. 
Bartelt  (Rept.  No.  50).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2652.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Corbie  F.  Cochran;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  51).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2653.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Nursing;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  52).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort, 
Cora  Lee  Fort  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Port;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  53).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arley  L.  Beem,  aviation  electrician's  mate 
chief,  U.S.  Navy;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  54).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2762.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  C.W.O.  Bernhard  Vonmer,  UB.  Navy 
(retired).  (Rept.  No.  56).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3222.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
William  J.  Hurley.  (Rept.  No.  56).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3403.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  LeRoy  Jones.  (Rept.  No.  57).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3715.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  J.  Arnold;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  58).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   H.R.  3716.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 


Edward  G.  Beagle,  Jr.;  with  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  59 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3887.  A  bni  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Solomon  S.  Levadl  (Rept.  No.  60).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3889.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
the  Standard  Meat  Co.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  61).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4445.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of 
Aurex  Corp.  (Rept.  No.  62).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4566.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  F.  Thomas  (Rept.  No.  63) .  Referred  to 
the   Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4809.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  WUllfred  S.  Shirley  (Rept.  No.  64). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  TENZER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4930.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Owen  (Rept.  No.  66).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Miller  and  Mildred  M.  MUler  (Rept. 
No.  66).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  6586.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  MlllUry  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  6587.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  be  entitled  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  based  on  a  disability  which  began 
at  any  time  before  he  attained  age  22  (Instead 
of  only  if  the  disability  began  before  he  at- 
tained age  18  as  under  present  law);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  6588.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  and  other  lands  for  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  scenic  rivers,  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  adding  additional  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  ISl.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  6589.  A  bill  to  insure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  6591.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
railroad  transportation  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6592.  A  bUl   to  regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  6593.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  6594.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  income  tax  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys older  persons  in  his  trade  or  business, 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  6596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  agriculture 
employees  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis  from 
the  act's  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation requirements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6597.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6598.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  dlL.advantages  of  In- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  6599.  A  bill  relating  to  the  National 
Italo-Amerlcan  War  Veterans,  Inc.,  and  the 
status    of    that    organization    under    certain 
laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HM.  6600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Kenllworth 
National  Capital  Park  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  ijeople  of  the 
United  States   and.   In  particular,   children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  6601.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  6602.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to 
the  record  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  6603.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of    the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJR.  6604.  A    bill    to    protect    the    pubUc 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
special  controls  for  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
Hit.  6605.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
permit  States  to  construct  certain  highways 
in  advance  of  avaUabllity  of  Federal  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HKI^TOSKI: 
HJR.  6606.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.6607.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  temporary 
assistance  where  public  school  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  natural  causes  or  fire  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
HJt.  6608.  A  blU  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  personal   property  to  State  and 
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local  governments.  Indian  groups  under  Fed- 
eral supervision,  and  volunteei  fireflghtlng 
and  rescue  organizations  at  5(i  percent  of 
the  estimated  fair  market  value;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  6609.  A  bill  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
a  survey  and  Investigation  of  tlie  feasibility 
of  constructing  and  operating  a  passenger 
monorail  train  system  between  liutfern.  N.Y.. 
and  Hoboken,  N.J..  over  the  rlgl.ts-of-way  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Erie-Lacks  wanna  Rail- 
road; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6610.  A  bill  to  amend  seitlon  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road eniployees  who  are  over  tie  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending  an 
educational  Instltrutlon  as  full-time  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Ii  terstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credll  ed  to  the  re- 
tirement fund  or  that  the  tndi  ridual  be  re- 
imbursed; to  the  Committee  oi  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100 
a  month  benefit  for  certain  Individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  provide  health  Insurancs  benefits  for 
Individuals  entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits,  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 

H.R.  6613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  shall  be  observed  In  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Si  nday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  S>inday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day;  to  the  Commit  ;ee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

HR.  6614.  A  bill  to  amend  t:  tie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  be  neflts  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  lo<al  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwlie  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  establisbed  by  such 
title;  to  tlJe  Committee  on  Wajfe  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  6615.  A  bin  to  amend  tie  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  fo'  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  6616.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H  R.  6617.  A  bill  to  provide  Tor  Improved 
employee-management  relation  i  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpoces;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  6618.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  •600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tajt  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  wemptlon  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  fcMj  old  age  or 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  |on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HH.  6619.  A  bin  to  authorize  |the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  malnteqance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  >nd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oii  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfdrnla: 
H.R.  6620.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construe 
Hon,    operation,   and    maintenance    of   the 
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Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  6621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.R.6622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 

Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  6623.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  receive  compensation  concurrently  with 
retired  pay,  without  deduction  from  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  6624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.6625.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian   Regional   Development   Act   of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

Hit.  6626.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  State 
employees  from  the  application  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  6627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  New  England;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
correctional  treatment  of  law  violators:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HR.  6629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds  amon^  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJl.  6630.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  substantially 
Increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  so  as  to  promote  vol- 
untary enlistments  and  reenllstments  in 
those  services  and  make  unnecessary  Invol- 
unttiry  Inductions  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  certain  real  property  in  the  District 
of  Colimibla  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  of- 
fices of  other  international  organizations  or 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJi.  6632.  A  bin  to  restore  to  the  Custls- 
Lee  Mansion  located  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington.  Va.,  Its  original 
historical  name,  followed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House — The  Robert  E.  Lee  Me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
HR. 6633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and   expand  the  authority 


to  conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  in 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion devices,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  DORN: 
HR.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pensions  for 
widows  of  certain  retired   members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  6636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  certain  real  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices 
of  other  International  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  6637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  6638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire  certain  real  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  determined  to  be  necessary  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  or  as  sites  for  offices 
of  other  international  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   QUIE: 
H.R.  6639.  A   bill    to    regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   SIKES: 
H.R.  6640.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  com- 
mander. Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  have 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  6641.  A  bin  to  transfer  from  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  District  of  Colimibla  Court  of  General 
Sessions  the  authority  to  waive  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Issuance  of  a  marriage 
license  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HH.  6642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
HJl.  6643.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioners may  accept  or  permit  the  accept- 
ance of  the  performance  by  volunteers  of 
services  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
H.R.  6644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salary  rates  and  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  for  purposes  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  privates  In  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force,  to  establish  the  rank  of  master 
patrolman,  to  change  the  titles  of  certain 
Metropolitan  Police  officials,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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H.R.  6645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved August  17,  1937,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
addition  to  the  District  of  Columbia  regis- 
tration of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the 
name  of  the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such 
motor  vehicle  or  trailer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
as  amended,  and  the  act  for  the  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  empiricism  In  relation  thereto, 
approved  June  6,  1892,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
empt from  licensing  thereunder  physicians 
and  dentists  employed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  6647.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," approved  February  18,  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  pay  re- 
ceived by  public  school  teachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  employment  during  the 
summer  vacation  period;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  short- 
en the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  exercise  Its  function,  to  In- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its 
authority  to  Issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  6650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to 
shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for 
5  years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is 
authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to  In- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its 
authority  to  Issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Joan  Merrlam  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.J.   Res.  390.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FRASER: 
H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States  with  respect  to  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  AprU  9,  1967.  as 
Bataan-Corregldor  Day;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  CARTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
support  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.   Con.   Res.   260.  Concurrent   resolution 
marking  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution 
marking  the  176th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  certain  rifles  to  the 
Government  of  Singapore;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  inquiries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  312;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  striking  section  14(b) 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  law;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  E^ducatlon  and  Labor. 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  water  stor- 
age projects  In  Montana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
determination  and  maintenance  of  a  stabi- 
lized water  level  on  Lake  Francis  Case, 
S.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.DADDARIO: 

H.R.  6651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wei  Tack 
Lick;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  6652.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto Fernandez-Bravo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6653.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  An- 
selmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luclo 
A.  Travleso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  6655.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Jane   Orloskl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6656.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AndrzeJ 
Lepionka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6657.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Geranio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  6658.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Dr.  Ro- 
lando Pozo  y  Jimenez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6659.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Augusto  Ruiz  y  Cue;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorotea 
Caporrlmo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Alaimo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eagle 
Lake  Timber  Co.,  a  partnership,  of  Susan- 
vllle,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 
Stutts,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  6664.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Petra 
Elena  P.  Banogon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  6665.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anastacla 
C.  Bala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HS,.  6666.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Marilyn  Sharette;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H  R.  6667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Trola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Trola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU : 
H.R.  6669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Angel 
Arturo  Lavastlda  y  Garcia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Virgillo  A.  Ganganelll  Valle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6671.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kai-Loo 
Huang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  6672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hosseln 
Sayad    Safal;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  6673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok 
Ja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Spencer 
Tracey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Williamson;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  d«sk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

40.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association.  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  National  Park  in  Min- 
nesota; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYIl|rG  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public 
79th  Congress,  title  ni,  Reg^^ation 
Lobbying    Act,    section    308  ( 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All  Information  required   ^o   be  filed 


(b) 


Law  601, 
of 
which 


A.  Allen   &.   Murden.   Inc.,    1616 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe.  London  E.G.  3,  England; 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,266.70 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
informal 'jn  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  t|ie  third  calendar  quarter  of  1966  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  In  the  published  reporu 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    605         B.  Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  300  Sixth  Ave- 
Thlrd  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  nue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $500.  E-  (9)    »47.07. 


H   Street 


A.  American   Textile    Machinery    Assocla-         A.  The  ArthritU  Foundation,  1212  Avenue 
tion,  care   of  E.  C.   Connor,   treasxurer,  224     of  the  America*,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
D.   (6)   $1.35. 

A.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  Suite  1023, 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
444  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America),  Inc..  228  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni.j  60601.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,575.     (9)   $156.75.  D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $112.54. 

A.  The   American  Beekeeping  Federation,  A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 

Mlnco.    Okla..    representing    Nation's    honey  1026  15tli  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


producers. 

D.   (6)    $7,465.50. 


E.   (9)   $10,235.89. 


A.  The  American  Beekeeping  ]  federation, 
Mlnco.  Okla..  representing  Nation's  honey 
producers. 

D.  (6)    $3,025.50.     E.   (9)    $3,458185. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  2]J9  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $7,716.64. 


D.   (6)    $21,892.39.     E.   (9)    $500. 


E.   (9)   $953.99. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
TransportaUon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $26,359.77.     E.   (9)    $26,359.77 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  Suite 
1208,  RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $260. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  Suite  1208. 
A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  Suite  718.  1028  Con-      rca  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $51.07.  E.   (9)    $305. 


A.  American    Carpet    Instltutej   Inc., 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   1 6)    $650.     E.  (9)   $568. 


A.  American   Civil   Ubertles   Obion,   Inc., 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D    I6l    $3,517.88.     E.   (9)    $3,617^88. 

A.  .American    Civil    Liberties   Union.    Inc., 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY, 
D.   (6)    $3,105.52.     E.   (9t    $3.10S.52. 

A.  American  Dental  Assoclatlofi.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    |6)    $3,181.06.     E.    (9)    $3, 18(1.06. 


A.  American    Gas    Association 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American     Hospital     AssocUtlon,     840      York,  N.Y 


North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 


D.   (6)   $9,231.52.     E.   (9)    $9,231.62. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  |Iorth  Penn 
Street.    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

D.    (6)    $1,072.86.     E.   (9)   $34,312.35. 


A.  Allen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  HjStreet  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Informal    Committee    of    1^   European     Washington,  D.C 
&  Other  Foreign  Cruise  Ship  Lli  les,  care  of 


A.    Arkansas    Railroad    Committee,     1100  a.  The   Association   of   Western   Rys.,  224 

Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $314.50.     E.   (9)    $729.95.  

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.,  publican  Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
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Washington,  D.C. 

B.   Branlff  Airways,  Inc.,  Exchange  Park, 
DallEis,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $6.45. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  $204.60. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


Inc.,    605 


Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)   $2,250.22.     E.   (9)    $1,693.16. 

A.  Atlante  Committee  for  Democratic  In- 
dependent Voter  Education,  2540  Lakewood 
Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $4,252.19.     E.   (9)    $4,679.01. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $2,269.50.     E.   (9)    $2,404.99. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.   (6)   $1,325.50.     E.   (9)    $1,522.93. 


A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 


m. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 

^B.^v«"Br^^Co..  390  Park  Avenue.  New     publican  Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 

Lakewood  Avenue  SW..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
D.   (6)    $87.     E.   (9)    $146.29. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  Margaret  Lee^Well^(an  Individual).  33     ^^ewood  Avenue  SW..  Atlanta.  Ga 
._.  ^.,.w   c.-  -.    »,-      ..r_-w  ^    ^^^    $7,389.85.     E.   (9)    $146.29. 


West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $206.53 


A.  Atlante  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.,     publican  Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 


B.  Margaret  Lee  Well   (an  individual),  33 
Mr.  Vincent  Demo,  chairman;  Cubard  Steam      West  67th   Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Ship  Co.,  Ltd.,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  E.  (9)   $37.51. 

D.   (6)    $10,500.      E.   (9)    $999.7"^.  

I  A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

A.  .American  Library  Association,  50  East      Washington,  D.C. 


Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)  $6,744.     E.   (9)  $11,447.05. 


Huron.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $275.30.     E.   (9)    $16,320(66. 


A.  American    Merchant    Marlnf    Institute. 
Inc.,    11   Broadway,  New  York,  K.Y.     Alvln     u,„_v,,n„f_n    nr 
Shapiro,  executive  vice  presiden;,  American  „    n  ^V^rtinri,, 


Merchant   Marine   Institute.   In4.   919    18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $1,800. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  I^c,  122  Eaat 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 


B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $6,249.99.     E.   (9)   $21.83. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.   (Mrs.)  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)    $3,535. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  for  The  John  Birch 
Society,  Suite  1004.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue.  Belmont  Mass. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 
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A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFLr-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.    149    Broadway,    New   York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,893.     E.   (9)  $891.27. 


A.  Gustave  Burmeister,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,531.25. 


A.  Fred  F.  Bockman,  405  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106;  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $1,230.10. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $614. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Teiin. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Pioneer  BuUdlng,  room  325.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  room  122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Conunlttee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

E.  (9)   $167.80. 

A.  Branlff  Airways.  Inc.,  Exchange  Park, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
plovees.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

b.  (6)   $3,686.60. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61  $200. 


A.  James  E.  Bryan,  president.  James  E. 
Brvan.  Inc.,  2000  P  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
Ul. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,434.07. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The   Canal   Authority   of   the   State   of 
Florida,    803    Rosselle    Street,    Jacksonville, 

Pla. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building,  Bunnell.  Fla. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett.  1025  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,   1025 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  B.  Burnham.  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $135.     E.   (9)    $135. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $584.50.     E.   (9)    $458.73. 

A.  George  H.  Buschmann.  Mehler  &  Smol- 
lar.  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $2,500. 


A.  David  Cohen,  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,280.03.     E.   (9)   $490.43. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,178.48.     E.   (9)   $365.40. 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng, 
Washin^on.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $262.50. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  803  Rosselle  Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  legislative  con- 
sultent.  National  Education  Association,  Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,765.59.     E.   (9)    $70.96. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)    $878.22. 

A.  Ceramic  TUe  Manufactiirers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Norrls  E.  Phillips, 
president.  643  Main  Street.  Olean.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,078.77.     E.   (9)    $6,078.77. 

A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot.  333  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dentel  Association  (Washing- 
ton office).  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  David  Cohen,  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1233 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,230.02.     E.  (9)    $174.66. 


A.  David  Cohen.  1223  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,541.56.     E.   (9)   $343.40. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  OolUns,  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Lines.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unes.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $278.     E.   (9)   $11.82. 

A.  Paul  G.  OolUns.  Director  of  Information, 
American  Bankers  Association,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Am.erican  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $125. 


A.  Conunlttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  Room  2702,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Paul  Conrad,  National  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation. 491  National  Press  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National   Press   Building.    Washington,   DC. 

E.  (9)    $190.23. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,231. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper.  The  Coronet,  200  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    WaU 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  MUton  Cooper,  the  Coronet,  200  C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $768.22.     E.   (9)    $768.22. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America. 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard.  Miami  Beach. 
Fla. 

E.  (9)  $27.75. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper. 

B.  National     Conference     of     Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc. 
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A.  C.  B.  Culpepper. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-^oflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 


A.  C.  B.  Culpepper. 

B.  National     Conference     of 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 


16 


A.  CUNA  International,  Inc 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,598.68.     E.   (9)    $257.d0 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    assistant 
Washington   office,  American 
Federation,  426   13th  Street  NW 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  American     F^rm     Bureau 
1000  Merchandise   Mart   Plaza 

D.  (6)   $937.50.     E.  (9)   $19.84. 


director    of 

Bureau 

Washlng- 


Parm 


federation, 
Ctilcago,   m. 


A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  ^an  Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  5^  East  Van 
Buren    Street.    Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $687.50.      E.    (9)    $467.0fe 

A.  James  J.  Delaney.  Jr.,  1003J  Lancaster 
Drive,   Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $17.60.     E.    (9)    $17.60. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc.,  10 
East  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  care  of  Norrls  E.  Phillips, 
president,  6430  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,253.45. 

A.  William  C  Doherty.  400  First  ^treet  NW.. 
suite  704,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mail  Order  Association  of  Aiierica,  612 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  4l- 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  William  C.  Doherty,  400  First  $treet  NW. 
suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Unlfdrm  Manu- 
facturers, 112  East  19th  Street,  JJew  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  PrankllnB.Dryden,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,   1102 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress, 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $553.14. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $26.14. 


A.  Harold    E.    Edwards,    leglslat  i 
sentative.   United   Steelworkers   ol 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of   America 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh 

D.  (6)  $3,370.    E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  special 
Southern   Railway   System,   Post 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System, 
Box  1808,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $5,250.    E.   (9)  $1,640.30 


A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln.  Suite  201,  1330  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washingto  i,  D.C. 

B.  National  Audio  Visual  Association,  3160 
Spring,  Fairfax,  Va. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America.  1701  K  Street,  Washlngtt)n,  D.C. 
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B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $570.     E.   (9)  $37.06. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  secretary.  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $481.    E.   (9)  $16. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $759.67. 


A.  Edward  L.  Pelton,  Holland,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Joe    G.    Fender,    2033    Norfolk    Street, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National      Conference      of      Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)  $809.29. 

A.  Joe  G.  Fender,  attorney,  2033  Norfolk, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)  $216.66. 


A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  legislative  representa- 
tive, United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $2,835.    E.   (9)  $300. 


A.  Roger  Fleming,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
American  Farm  Biireau  Federation,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  »£art  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Plom,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  E. 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
&  Managers,  134  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

E.   (9)  $82.64. 

A.  Milton  Fricke,  PapiUlon.  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  Pierson,  Ball  & 
Dowd,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  295 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  Legislative 
Consultant.  National  Education  Association, 
Division  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,180.25.    E.  (9)  $247.47. 

A.  Harry  J.  Gerrity,  907  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
&  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  $105.02. 

A.  Robert  Glicker.  1642  South  52d  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,833.34. 


A.  George  Gross,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $134.96 

A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates,  Suite 
715,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  tlie 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Norrls  Phillips, 
President,  643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $326.25.     E.   (9)   $649.25. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101    17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $75.     E.    (9)    $38.25. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  Director  of  Mar- 
keting Services,  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.02.     E.   (9)    $471. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  Post 
Office  Box  R  (1444  Wentworth  Avenue), 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $584.91. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  Legislative  Coun- 
sel, American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  Attorneys  at  Law,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $550.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  Carey  W.  HiUiard,  president.  National 
ftural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $420.     E.  (9)  $27. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $425. 
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A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  legislative  director, 
united  Steelworkers  of  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commor.wealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  W.  Holton.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $5,039.72. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court.  Den- 
ver Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  Harold  K.  Howe,  manager,  Washington 
Office.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  400 
Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
joliet.  111. 

D.   (61    $1,500. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc..  400  Walker  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson. 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Norrls  E.  PhllUps, 
president,  643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,032.50.     E.  (9)  $4,176.07. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Buckley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Buckley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc..  10 
Coltunbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,787.60. 

A  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,561.18. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr..  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A   Charles  E.  Jackson,  Consultant,  Charles 

E.  Jackson  &  Associates,  715  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $11.50. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James.  Executive  Director, 
Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $440.     E.   (9)    $32.61. 

A.  Charlies  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y, 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $33. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  president.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,125. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  KUllck,  secretary.  Eastern  Meat 
Packers  Association,  Inc.,  1820  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  KiUlck,  executive  secretary,  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, 1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  „     ^ 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $270.83. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel.  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $378.88.     E.   (9)   $20.03. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chafletz  & 
Masters,  800  World  Center  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  205  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufactiurers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,752.     E.   (9)    $593.65. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  ASCS  Coimty 
Office  Employees,  care  of  Clyde  R.  Payne, 
secretary-treasurer,  Jasper.  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $825.     E.   (9)   $126. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Edith  M.  Lesser,  2924  Rlttenhouse  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  924 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,039.98. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $4,053.91.     E.   (9)    $4,053.91. 

A.  John  J.  Linnehan,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^  „.  ^       , 

B  National  Association  of  United  States  of 
America,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $3,249.99.     E.   (9)    $696.22. 


B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,241.98.     E.   (9)    $409.23. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bvu-eau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise   Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,593.75.     E.   (9)    $32.64. 

A.  J.  L.  McCasklU,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary. State  and  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Education  AssoclaUon.  State 
and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  720  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  Bueter  Road,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  720  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $119.90. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  Legislative  Repre- 
sentative, United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,308.48.     E.   (9)    $49.47. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,692.     E.   (9)    $322.03. 

A  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  assistant  leglslaUve 
director,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $2,360.     E.   (9)    $39.22. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  assistant  director. 
National  Education  Association,  Division  of 
Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Education  Association,  IMvi- 
slon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,308.48.     E.  (9)  $67.97. 

A  Ralph  J.  McNair,  vice  president.  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  Ufe  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $310.     E.  (9)  $14.20. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $28.36. 


A  John  M.  Lumley,  Director,  Division  of 
Federal  Relations,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A  P  H.  Mathews,  assistant  vice  president. 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  925  Trans- 
portation Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,294.41.     E.  (9)  $463.56. 

A  Albert  E.  May,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Unes.  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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B.     Committee    of    American 
Unes.  U55  15th  Street  NW.,  Was: 
D.  (6)  »382.     E.  (B)  $52.67 


bU  g 


steamship 
:ton,  D.C. 


A.  Anthony   Mazzoccbi,    1126    IQth   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic 
national  Union,  1840  California 
ver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.     E.  (9)  $227.50. 
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Inter- 
Den- 


A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  N^^..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  OUNA  International,  Inc.,  1611  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $636.13.     E.  (9)  $117.12. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  managemei  t  consul 
tant.  918  16th  Street.  Washington.  p.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association  and  Na- 
tional Parking  Association. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  attorneyl  Post  Of- 
fice Box  486,  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

A.  C\irtls   Morris.    Premier   Building,    1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,   line,    608 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 


A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln.  Elliott  &'Naftalln, 
Attorneys  at  Law.  Suite  201,  1330  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Ofllce  Build- 
ing, 1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


Advance- 


A.  National  Association  for  the 

ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40  th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  Bliie  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

ni.  ' 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.   (9)  $1,434.07. 

A.  National  Association  of  Build  ng  Own- 
ers &  Managers.  134  South  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $82.64. 

A.  National  Association  of  Homa  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $53,546.33.     E.   (9)    $26,89|34. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  fork,  N.T. 

E.  (9)    $484.84.  1 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 
D.   (6)    $492,473.34.     E.    (9)    $11.2$4.40. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  CarrleiB. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 
D.   (6)    $626,355.32.     E.    (9)    $18,513.67. 

A.  National  Association  of  Re^l  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  lU.; 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlngjton   DC 

D.   (6)    $64,938.31.     E.   (9)    $51,2^79.' 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)   $2,490.    E.  (9)  $2,490. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Waihlngton 
DC.  I 

D.   (6)    $40,942.64.     E.   (9)   $682.60, 

A.  National  Committee  for  Resitarch  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  c/o  Dr.  A.  U.  Baker 
Division  of  Neurology,  University  o:'  Mlnne- 
soto  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

B.  (9)  $5,500. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  )»2l  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.q 


B.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  2600  South  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $397.33. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York 
N.T. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $164.76. 

A.  State  and  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $17,478.32. 

A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

E.   (9)    $5,163.66. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $45,478.55.     E.  (9)  $287.97. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $409,254.30.     E.  (9)  $1,556.60. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)  $112,156.60.     E.  (9)  $13,666.66. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,615.05.     E.  (9)  $1,976.95. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  N.Y 

E.  (9)  $1,035.99. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc.,   1522  K   Street  NW.,   Washington    DC 

D.  (6)    $1,689.     E.   (9)   $973. 

A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   Wasliington  DC 

E.  (9)   $1,431.45. 

A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    D  C 

E.   (9)    $1,277.67. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $8,223.    E.  (9)    $11,359. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,662.62. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,570.     E.   (9)   $8,605.60. 

A.  The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,680.13.    E.   (9)    $3,116.50. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Buildlne 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1,061.18. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wise. 

D.   (6)   $300.    E.   (9)   $101.18. 

A.  Ben  Paul  Noble-Andrew  McR.  Barnes- 
Allan  M.  Ephralm,  2022  R  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hallmark  Inc..  Westminster  Time  Corp., 
Phoenix  Industries,  Inc.;  Stratton  Watch 
Co.,  Agana,  Guam. 

D.   (6)  $8,496.25.    E.   (9)  $826.73. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Suite 
505,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $386.     E.   (9)   $2,221. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $347.02. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $558.01. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  &  National  Association 
Businessmen,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $437.28. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  &  National  Association 
Businessmen,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $307.46. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  &  National  Association 
Businessmen,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $273.67. 


A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  &  National  Association 
Businessmen,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $29437. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Geo.  P.  Parrlsh,  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Association,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

E.  (9)  $153.86. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Person,  USA,  retired, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Peter  J.  PestUlo,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Restaurant  Association,   1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.   (9)  $125. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pottls,  Room  612-513, 
HJ^L.CJV.  Building,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  IUMSNA-C.S.B.,  534  Cooper  Street, 
Camden,  N.J. 

D.   (6)    $4,711.     E.   (9)    $3,044.84. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Poshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $30.50. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  Life  Insurance  Associ- 
ation of  America,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  M.  Plumb,  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  America,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
3  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  liUke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Arthritis  Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
National  Comm.  for  Research  in  Neurological 
Disorders,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $13,649.97.     E.   (9)     $7^24.31. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $202. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)    $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bulk  Food  Carriers,  Inc.,  311  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box 
105,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut   Building.    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $3,390.35. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff,  200  East  66th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $21. 

A.  Sydney   C.   Reagan.   6815   Prestonshlre. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.   (6)  $190.34.    E.  (9)  $39.34. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisors,  Inc..  720  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  Transportation  As- 
soclaUon  of  America,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office   Box   1965,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $582.50.     E.   (9)    $662.71. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  lawyer.  335  Aus- 
tin Street,  Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 
D.   (6)    $32.50.     E.   (9)  $87.57. 

A.  Earl  F.  Rleger,  400  First  Street  NW., 
suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William  C.  Doherty  &  Associates.  400 
First  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $85. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $47.95. 

A.  John  Rippey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madloon,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $662.55.     E.   (9) $39.50. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  Counsel,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd., 
(New  York)  doing  business  as  Japan  Steel 
Information  Center,  230  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  Assistant  to  Director, 
Washington  Office,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $0.73. 

A.  Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  300  Sixth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $47.07. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,312.50.     E.   (9)    $81.44. 


A.  John    F.    Rolph    in,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $201.57. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  206  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E,   (9)    $1,148.24. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  National  Education 
Association,  Division  of  Federal  Relations, 
1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,243.28.     E.  (9)    $66.12. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  National  Newspaper 
Association,  491  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $106.37. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $575. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  WILMAC  Corp..  1800  Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Representing  the  WILMAC  Corp.,  1800 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)   $1,535.50. 


A.  Gerald  A.  Simmons,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
MerchandUe  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,437.50.     E.  (9>  $35.43. 


A.  E.  Stratford  Smith,  Esq.,  Attorney  at 
Law,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper,  Attorneys  at  Law,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $310. 


A.  Smith  &  Pepper,  Attorneys  at  Law,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw.  6326  Southcrest  Drive. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3714.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $17,439.99.     E.   (9)    $8,915.05. 
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A.  Society  for  Animal  Protectl^je 
tlon.  Post  Office  Box  3719 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6(    $3,777.53     E.   (9)    $10,451 
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Leglsla- 
Sta- 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protectt\e  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,267.15.     E.  (9)   $8,424£d. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  ShelleiE  Associa- 
tion, drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

E,  (9)    $229.68. 


American 
NW., 


S  ;reet 


A.  Lawrence  Speiser,  in  care  of 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  1424  16th 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Civil    Liberties    l|Dlon,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole.  Managing  Di- 
rector, American  Gas  Association]  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1102  Ring 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress, 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    HS.eS. 


Rng 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BuUd 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  Leglslatlvfe 
tant.    National   Education    Associaiion 
Murchison  Drive,  Burllngame,  Calif 

B.  National    Education 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $335.     E.   (9)   $50. 


Consul- 
1705 

Associatjlon,    1201 


A.  Swldler  &  Freeman,  1750  Pei^nsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing^ton,  D.C. 

B.  Jackson  Purchase  Rural  Electlc  Coop- 
erative Corp.,  2315  Broadway,  PadJcah,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $186.56. 

A.  Swldler  &  Freeman,  1750  Pei^sylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jackson  Purchase  Rural  EHeciric  Coop- 
erative Corp.,  2315  Broadway,  Padacah,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    92,000.     E.   (9)    9292.49. 

A.  C.  M.  Tarr,  president. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Wjshington, 
DC. 

D.    |6)    $3,244.43.     E.   (9)    $675. 

A.  Craig  L.  Thomas,  assistant  legislative 
director.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fideratlon, 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D^ 


Building, 
Bulld- 


B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  Dl. 
D.   (6)    $1,712.50.     E.   (9)    $23.16. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  president.  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
635  Sacramento  Street,  San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $807.90. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  Cooperative 
League  of  U.S.A.,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.,  59  East 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.    E.  (9)  $5,985. 


A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
Stetes,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
"    (9)   $646.34. 


E. 


A.  Richard    S.    Trlbbe, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1000    16th    Street 
10  Richards  Road, 


A.  Matt  Trlggs,  Assistant  Legislative  Di- 
rector, American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.  (9)  $31.66. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CalU. 

D.   (6)    $423.40.     E.   (9)   $1,832.69. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $1,393.34. 


A.  F.  Bourne  Upham  III,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $580. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative, C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Railroads,  17th 
and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  Machinery  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association,  1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Poet 
Office  Box  19128,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Post  Office  Box 
19128,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner. 


A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $750.    E.  (9)  $2,557.37. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 


N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association, 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Inc.,    605 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $395.68.     E.   (9)    $10.24. 


A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  924 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,313.    E.  (9)  $2,388.75. 


A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.    E.  (9)  $902.65. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,717.69.    E.  (9)  $245.05. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees,   1737   H  Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,815.40.    E.  (9)  $365.85. 

A.  J.    H.    Yingllng,   905    16th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Football    League,    280    Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.   H.   Yingllng,   906    16th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $200.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  J.    H.   YingUng.   905    16th   Street   NW., 
Washingt^in,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corps.,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  (9)   $10. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1966 : 

(Note  —The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

pm:  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  Pn-E  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACE  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d       3d      4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  RepKjrt  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D  "—(a)  In  Gineral.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
orlnted  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Indlvldual-for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  mattei-ls  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription  loan  advance  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution  '- 

^*^"b"  Tf  Thi^'ri^rt  Is^roli^N  EMPLOTER.-(l)  In  General.     Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendl- 
tnres  are  made   or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests.  ^     ,    ^^  ,        ..... 

m^ceivts  of  Business  Finis  and  Individuals. -A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  a  tempting  to  Influence  leglslatlon-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordlnLy  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  leglslatlon-wllI  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  thoueh  It  does  have  expendlt  ires  to  report.  .  ,  ^  ^    ^  j  j      ,  ,     *      ..,. 

even  mougn  Multipurpose  Organizations. -Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raUed  by  dues,  assess- 
ments  or  other  contributions.  Ttie  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  usea  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
Msessments  or  other  contrlbutlolis  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  tiat  percentage  U.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  ll  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes, 
each  conmoutor  01  »au^  Is  for  an|  Agent  or  Emplotee.-(I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5'  (received  for  services)  and-'D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  U  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  intereste. 

Hi)  Employer  as  Contribut^lof  S500  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounte 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessafy  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  thi  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  aiswer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  I 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessment^ 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

8.  $ Printed  or  dupUcatea  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  6f  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  services, (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


6.  $ Total  for  this  Quar 


7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


er  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5") 


1  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "6" 


8.  $ Total  from  Jan. 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  include^  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a) . 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  othert  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ ..Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 
Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 
loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

$1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg., 
$1,785.00 


_,  New  York,  N.T. 
The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


12.  $ "Expense  money"  ai 

Quarter 


id  Reimbursements  received  this 


$3,285.00     Total 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "E".-(a)  In  oineral.    "The  tenn  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anShlng  of  value  and  included  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  -Section 
302(b)^ofJh^Lobb^gAct.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Employee.    In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 
E.  ExPENorrtmES  (Including  Loaj*3)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.     II  the  aLwer  to  any  numbered  item  U  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditure*  (other  than  loans)    | 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  |Bdvertlslng  services 

a.  $ Wages,  salaries,  feeat  commissions   (other  than  item 


"1") 

8.  I Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  9 Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

6.  $ Office  overhead  (renl ,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

8.  $ Telephone  and  telegiaph 

7.  I Travel,  food,  lodging  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expendltur's 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $. .Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  ^ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quart sr  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  pievlous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January 

and  "10") 


1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expendltxires  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:   "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."    Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
Amount    Date  or  Dates—Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1760  00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  LouU, 
Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
•2  400  00     7-15,8-16.9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Total 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard.  Magazine  Publish- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   603,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,500.     E.    (0)    $13.62. 

A.  Robert  L.  Ackerly,  Sellers.  Conner  & 
Cuneo.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.,  50  East  41st  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y, 

E.  (9)  $336.84. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  Building,  525  School  Street 
8W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C, 

D.  (6)  $3,367.72.    E.  (9)  $3,367.72. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,120.    E.  (9)  $1,643.87. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour. 
444  Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $295.74. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation, 
Mlnco,  Okla. 

D.   (6)   $6,133.11.     E.   (9)   $3,344.42. 

A.  American    Carpet   Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $709.     E.  (9)    $620. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  426 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $38,120.     E.   (9)    $38,120. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX3. 

E.   (9)   $44,401.67. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $4,279.60.      E.    (9)    $4,497.62. 


A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American    Humane    Association,    5361 
South  Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $1,500. 

A.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,425.     E.   (9)    $1,426. 


A.  American     Insiirance    Association,     86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $6,062.     E.   (9)    $6,062. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $375.33.     E.   (9)    $577.22. 


A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Gambrills,  Md. 
D.   (6)   $2.     E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $176.72.     E.   (9)    $31,836.50. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $231.54.     E.   (9)    $37.13. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $8,891.63. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.,  Mutual 
Fire  &  Casualty  Trade  Association. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $11,563.12.     E.   (9)  $11,563.12. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $7,369.98.     E.   (9)    $7,369.98. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)  $855.10.     E.   (9)  $865.10. 

A.  American  Parents'  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $3,023.40.     E.   (9)  $683.68. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,427.     E.   (9)   $6,969. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3801 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,451.01. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $360. 


A.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,325.     E.   (9)   $25,000. 

A.  American    Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $20,847.63. 


A.  American    Restaurant    Institute,    1414 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $6,200.     E.   (9)    $6,065.47. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $1,350.     E.   (9)  $900. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association,  326 
Pennsylvania  Building. 

D.   (6)    $893.     E.   (9)    $2,421.03. 

A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 224  Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
D.  (6)   $0.63. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   $12,873.60.     E.   (9)   $12,873.60. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  Suite  502,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,995.     E.   (9)   $1,995. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr..  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.  (6)  $378.  E.  (9)  $613.10  (Includes 
$80.62  applicable  to  third  quarter). 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,623.87. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station — Raymond 
Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users, 
Room  202,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $526.     E.   (9)   $626. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)    $7,620.     E.   (9)   $7,620. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  MW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $127.15. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  A.  V.  Atkinson,  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  1926  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,940.92. 
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A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Demacratlc 
publican  Independent  Voter  Edu(  atlon, 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW..  Atlanta  Gs . 

D.    (6)    $6,464.     E.    (9)    $7,655,5J. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  260  Sputh  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment      Company     Institute,      61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Richard  W.  Avertll,  Chambi  r 
merce  of  the  United  States  of  Ai»erlca, 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  De  ♦ales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1725  De  tales  Street 
NW..  No.  400.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Aerospace    Services 
tlon,  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  No. 
Ington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $62.50. 


Assocla- 
400.  Wash- 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  National  Legisla- 
tive Representative.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
&  Steamship  Clerks.  400  First  ^treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Clnclnn  itl,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $3,249.94.     E.   (9)    $421.<6. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Suite  9j6,  Cafrltz 
Building,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  C(i.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway  C3.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qilncy  Rail- 
road Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Manag^,  Washing- 
ton Office,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Washington, 
DC.  J_ 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  yfeat  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,   Mich. 


r 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     | 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &:  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  ^jlfashlngton. 
D.C. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colbtiin.  734  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1200  ]  8th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  El«  ctrtc  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  '^  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $22.92. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  Room  82( ,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carm^  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  Cltjy,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  2133J  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.       I 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  Anaprlca. 

D.   (6)    $463.30.     E.   (9)    $264.33. 


A.  James   P.   Bass.   1101   17th 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Airlines.     Inc.. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


1  Street  NW., 

1101    nth 


A.  Roy  Battles,  director,  Cl«ir  Channel 
Broadcasting  Service.  917  Cafrlt^  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Chaimel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  iBtreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (61  $1,050. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler.  Director,  Legislative 
Department,  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,690.     E.    (9)    $483.28. 


A.  James  F.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $57.03. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  National  Legislative 
Representative.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $5,500. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  for  the  John  Birch 
Society,  Suite  1004,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $2,077.23. 


A.  Andrew  J.  BlemlUer,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,670.     E.   (9)    $424.95. 


A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Blvlns,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $670. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair,  New  Process  Co.,  War- 
ren, Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,172.20. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,791.37. 

A.  Blimaberg,  Singer.  Ross  &  Gordon,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)   $16,250. 

A.  Fred  P.  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway.  121  East  Sixth  Street, 
L06  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $150.    E.  (9)  $375.15. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers*  Institute,  Inc..  23 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $310.35.  (Does  not 
Include  any  allocations  of  overhe.id.  clerical, 
etc.,  services  provided  by  employer.: 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  assistant  to  Interna- 
tional secretary.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1200  loth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,328.52. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  328  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,272.81.     E.   (9)    $227.55. 


A.  Col.   A.   A.   Brackett,   333   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association.  1712  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  Room   122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)   $206.50. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  302  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  636  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nal  B'rlth.  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   Approximately  $200. 

A.  W.  8.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  National  Retail  Furni- 
ture Association,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  F^irniture  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $861.45. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $6,982.27.     E.   (9)    $6,982.27. 

A.  J.  Robert  Brouse.  Animal  Health  In- 
stitute. 1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  1030  IStb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 
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A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Brown,    Lund    &    Levin.    1625   I    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Rector  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $812.49. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $74.18. 


A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co.. 
Ring  Building.  1200  18th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.   (9)   $860.96. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

E.  (9)   $119. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $8.33.     E.   (9)   $26.49. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $69.     E.   (9)    $21.11. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Pla. 

B.  The   Canal   Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  893  Rosselle  Street.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  E.  Michael  Cassady.  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  225  South  Meremec.  Suite  1032T, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meremec,  Suite   1032T,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  840,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.20.     E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000    (estimate).     E.    (9)    $478. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  921  Washington 
BiUlding,  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $51.01. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  921  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.   (6)   $30,324.22.     E.   (9)   $677.25. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $62.60. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Room  1016.  Shore- 
ham  Building,  16th  and  H  Streets  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Label  Manufacturers  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  Agricultural  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, Room  1016,  ShorehEim  BxUldlng,  15th 
and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $27.50.     E.  (9)  $7.40. 


A.  Ontral  Arizona  Project  Association,  1124 
Arizona  Title  Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
D.    (6)    $5,920.     E.   (9)    $22,669.93. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  Campbell,  Room  502.  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $37.60. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  805  Rosselle  St..  Jacksonville,  Pla. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box  471. 
Baboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.   (6)   $2,764.35.     E.   (9)   $266.23. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,799.     E.   (9)    $204.97. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  1521  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1621  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  R.  Carnes,  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists' Association,  Inc  ,  1826  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  Suite  602,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  Suite  502,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $224.58. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Blue  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,464.57.    E.  (9)  $118.69. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stotes  of  America.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  426  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6554, 
Houston  5,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   <9)    $69.12. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  426  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.     E.   (9)    $74.90. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.  V..  Balderas  36,  Primer  Plso, 
Mexico  D.  F..  Mexico. 

D.   (6)   $36,000.     E.  (9)   $82.02. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,708.50. 

A.  Charitable  Contributors  Associates.  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1.76. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  60  East  4l8t  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $3,512.68.     E.   (9)  •5,271.59. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstlanson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union) ,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.. 
1012   14th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $153.26. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $30,074.28.     E.   (9)   $5050. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natxiral  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
712,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $11,589.72.    E,   (9)  $10,264.24. 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  SiUte  335,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William  P.  Claire,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A    Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  Shipbuilders 
cU  of  America,   1730  K  Street  IfW 
Ington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  CouncU  of 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Coun- 
Waah- 


Aec  erica.   1730 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Marltlm? 
tee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.  '  ' 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,294.     E.  (9)  $34. 
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Commlt- 

\*a3hlngton. 


Atfhlson,  To- 
H  Street 


Pe  Rall- 
,  Chicago. 


A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  the 
peka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
way  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Bouleva^ 
111. 

A    Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletlc^  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kans^  City.  Mo. 
E.  (9)  $4,162.05. 

A  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS».  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $293.09.      | 

A  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Haiallton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp..  680  Pltth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Btreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  | 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  iStreet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  jstreet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 

A    Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
B.  P.  LorlUard  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
B    Philip  Morris  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  David  Cohen.  1223  Connecljlcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washjlngton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,360.02.     E.   (9)    $316(94. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadwa  y.  New  York, 
NY 

B.  Committee  for  a  Reasor  able  World 
Trride  Center.  450  Seventh  Aveni^,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.    (6)   $850.     E.   (9)   $53.30. 


A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadwa  y.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment      Company      Institute.      61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $68.34. 

A.  Joseph  Cohen.  National  Pr^ss  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  ofJRetail  Drug- 
gists. 1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chlfago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $750. 


O.  Cohen.  25   Br  ladway.  New 

Industries.     1 


A.  Richard 
York.  NY. 

B.  Universal    Consolidated 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y 

E.  (9)   Under  $150. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc..   1   Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  tc  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manvifacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  324  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $153.50. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tool  &  StalrUess  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. Carpenter  Steel  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $575. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $1,395.24.     E.   (9)    $1,395.24. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal.  9th  Floor.  Farragut  Building,  900 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  PubUc  Fi- 
nancing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
IlL 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,   1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,830.15. 

A.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act.    1209    Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa.  and  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Co.,  51  West  52d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  Ralph  T.  Compton,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturer. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkling.  Texaco  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $86.10. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc., 
25   West  43d   Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $160.     E.   (9)   $28. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  Suite  200.  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National   Waterways   Conference. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $320.     E.   (9)   $2,163.85. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 


B.  Portsmouth-Klttery     Armed      Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  506,  Ports-        y 
mouth.  N.H.  J 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2,713.23. 


A.  MitcheU  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Inc..  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,750. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $13,601.61.     E.   (9)    $42,845.06. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Tr\ist 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Roberts, 
chairman.  Post  Office  Box  9138,  Richmond, 
Va. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  M0ller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Companies,  care  of  William  A.  Gran- 
berry,  Post  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

E.   (9)   $20.16. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  500  Union  Street, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

E.  (9)   $54.66. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 386  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson.  National  Pish  Meal 
&  on  Association.  1614  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association. 
1614  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $27.55. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1736, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $5,250.    E.   (9)  $1,903.07. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr..  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,  1010  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davies,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $68.75.     E.   (9)   $43.15. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 


B.  err  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division.  Calcutta,  India. 

D.   (6)   $20,000.     E.   (9)   $823.37. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C,  2401  Calvert  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)   $320.17. 


A.  Charles  W.  DavU,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $25,000.    E.   (9)  $264.75. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)   $150.72. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601   Ross  Avenue,   Mart, 
Tex. 
D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  err  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  3600  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild   of  Prescription   Opticians,    1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Admiral  Time,  Inc..  Belalr  Time  Corp.. 
tJnitlme  Corp.,  St.  Croix,  V.I..  Multi-Jewell 
Corp.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington. 
DC. 

A  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  RlddeU,  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $6,500.     E.   (9)  $75. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insiu-ance  Co.,  Acacia  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tony  T.  DeChant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,875.    E.   (9)  $158.30. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke.  163-165  Center  Street,  Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street.  Wi- 
nona. Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co.'s.  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  John  deLalttre,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,600.     E.   (9)   $4,185. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100.    E.   (9)   $122.25. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  National  Canners 
Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $325.    E.   (8)  $75. 


A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resovirces,  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  388.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,231.85.     E.   (9)   $206.85. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  UtlUty  District, 
6201  S  Street.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,091.95.     E.   (9)   $41.95. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency.  Marysville, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,228.35.     E.   (9)   $28.35. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $10,875.     E.   (9)    $586.52. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,836.    E.   (9)  $444.23. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $83. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  American  Insurance 
Association,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadwey,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Room 
906,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Room  906,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,177.10.     E.   (9)    $245. 

A.  Leonard  E.  Dowlak,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $675. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Ma- 
terial Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,600. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $587.50.     E.   (9)    $77.44. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  P.  Frederick  Dryer.  3911  Madison  Street. 
Hyattsvllle.  Md. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  UrUon.  1710  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,715.44.     E.   (9)    $1,001.70. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 
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A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  ^venue  NW., 
Waslilngton,D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  Aiierlca,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1306,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massacl^usetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (5)    $250.    E.   (8)   $100. 


A.  George   V.  Egge,  Jr.,   1250 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.    Gottlieb,    Steen    J 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
DC. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  Air  Traiisport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport'  Association  bf  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $516.25.     E.   (9)    $302.5« 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  No-th  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  (Addr*6s  changed 
as  of  January  3.  1967,  to  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
Hyattsville,  Md.) 
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A.  Ely    &   Duncan,    1200   Tower   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  3700 
West  Charleston  Boulevard,  Las  Vegas    Nev 

D.   (6)    $2,700. 


Connecticut 

Hamilton, 
^  V^ashington, 


B.  The    Townsend    Plan,    Inc.. 
Capitol   Street.   Washington,  D.C 
D.   (6)    $1,950.    E.   (9)   $569.10 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW. 
DC. 


WiscoEsln  Avenue 


Was: 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  A^renue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric 
soclation.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $65. 


Coop  eratlve  As- 
itw.,  Wash- 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail   Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,   1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtoii    DC 

E.   (9)   $9.  ^ 


A.  Ely    &   Duncan,    1200    Towei 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  .„„,^ 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $2,100.    E.   (9)   $26J0. 

A.  Ely   &   Duncan.    1200   Tower 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  Post 
2065,  Henderson,  Nev. 

D.   (6)    $2,700. 


Building, 
Association,  919 

Building, 
Office  Box 


A.  Ely    &   Duncan,    1200    Tower   Bulldine 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Watir  District 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 


1200   Tower 


A.  Ely   &   Duncan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  111  North 
Lo6  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,400. 


A.  Ely   &    Duncan,    1200   Tower 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District 
Adeline  Street.  Oakland,  Calif 

D.   (6)   $800. 


A.  Ely   &   Duncan,   1200  Tower 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Bl 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 


808    North 


AFL-OIO, 
hlngton, 


BuUding. 


Poi  ?er  of  the 
Hope  Street, 


Building, 
2130 


BuUdlng. 
Centre, 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  BuUding 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $4,102.50. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  202  National  Press 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc.,  202  National  Press  Building,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  200  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $18.80. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  US 

D.  (6)    $2,150.     E.    (9)    $26. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association.  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $417.16. 

A.  wniiam  J.  Fannin.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union)  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver  Colo  • 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $63,013.59.     E.   (9)    $24,269.79. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  REA  Express,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  Citizens 
Foreign  Aid  Committee,  Suite  335,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Edward  L.  Pelton.  Holland.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Joe  G.  Fender,  802  Houston  First  Sav- 
ings Building.  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)   $695.81. 

A.  Josiah  Ferris,  Suite  309,  1825  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Post  Office 
Box  1148,  Clewlston,  Fla. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  care  of  New  England  Shoe 
&  Leather  Association.  210  Uncoln  Street 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston   Mass 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $46.70. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  607  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  BriUsh 
Columbia,    1477    West    Pender    Street    Van 
couver  5,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,     1001     Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  '' 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  l5oo 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh  Pa 

D.   (6)   $2,835.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  WiUiam  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1701  18th  Street.  NW..  Washine- 
ton,  D.C.  * 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $3,375.    E.   (9)    $94. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland    Pia 

E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $500.    E.   (9)   $27.73. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $537.50.     E.   (9)    $25.37. 

A.  Ronald  J.  FouUs,  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.   (6)   $169. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  Hotel  Congressional,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

D.   (6)   $120.51.     E.   (9)    $51.20. 

A.  Charles  A.  Francik,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,   Corning    NY 
D.   (6)    $420. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  BroUer  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $125. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Freni,  Jr.,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC. 

.D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Milton  Frlcke,  Papilllon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  PhlUp  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A.  Friends  Committee  of  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $36,665.     E.   (9)    $8,387. 


A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr..  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    S250. 


A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists,  1   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $500. 


A.  Gadsby,  Magulre,  Hannah  &  Merrigan, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arts  Gloves,  Inc.,   10  East  38th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $166.20.     E.   (9)    $717.93. 


A.  Gadsby,  Maguire,  Hannah  &  Merrigan, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  719  Liberty 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Vance  Sanders 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $1,331.71. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6(  $875.    E.  (9)  $75.50. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  Amerl- 
van  Veterans,  1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $25.     E.   (9)   $3.70. 

A.    Gas    Supply    Committee,    1725   DeSales 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $3,500. 

A,  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,  111. 

D. (6)  $170. 


A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $2,750.     E.    (9)    $118.27. 

A.  Ginsburg  &  Peldman,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, 360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $3.89. 

A.  Glassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5.     E.   (9)   $1.53. 


A.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  E.  Leltz,  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,105.83.     E.   (9)    $148.49. 

A.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $19.27. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.S.A.,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  DeUvery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Government  Employees'  CouncU,  APL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Room  509, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,360.71.     E.   (9)   $3,684.87 


A.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $3.25. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $7,320.78.     E.   (9)    $7,320.78. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $152.50.     E.   (9)    $62.71. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  611   Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)   $1,099.62. 


A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $2,600. 

A.  John  P.  Griner,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $8,076.95.     E.   (9)    $807.70. 


A.  Ben  H.  GulU, 
ington.  D.C. 


2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 


B.  National    Automobile   Dealers    Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co. 
D.   (6)    $4,100.     E.    (9)    $1,800. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $692.31.     E.   (9)    $67.75. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,294.     E.   (9)   $131. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  416,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $625. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  421  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1200  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  General  Motors  Corp.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck.  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,875.10. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Comisi6n  Nacional  para  el  Estudio  de 
la  Cana  y  el  Azucar,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lake  Carriers  Association,  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $337.90. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sheraton  Time  Corp..  Agana,  Guam. 
D.   (6)    $1,662.50.     E.   (9)    $67.50. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1560. 
Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,350. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WiUlam  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Machin- 
.,  Wash- 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  $treet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Madufacturers. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Clncli|natl,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $56. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  Nations  1  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  2111  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.      j 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenuel  Evanston, 

ni.  I 

D.   (6)    $707.49.     E.   (9)    $352. 14j 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  Amjerlcan  Life 
Convention,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  \4ashlngton. 
DC. 

B.  American  Life  ConventionJ  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $40.24. 


A.  R.  A.  Harris.  Railway  ProgresE 
38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chlca^ 

B.  Railway   Progress    Institute. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 


A.  Burr   P.   Harrison,    Gralchei^   Building, 
Winchester,  Va. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mas^ 
Gun  Sight  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  O 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
ard  Corp.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Co.,  Morgan.  Utah. 


Redfleld 

.  Mossberg 

Stand- 

Browkilng  Arms 


Elgh 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  $treet  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Assoclatloh  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngtpn,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene    B.    Hayden,    Jr.,    8^    Midland 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  Mil  n. 

B.  Crop    Quality    Council.    8211    Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mini. 

D.   (6)    $4,125. 


A.  Hays    &    Hays.    920    Warnez 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Assoclatloi^ 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $1,891.83.     E.   (9)   $147.4t2 


Institute, 

.  111. 

38   South 


Building, 
Inc.,  4004 


A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  280  Unl4n  Station 
Building.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  The  Association  of  Wester^  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chlcjago,  111. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  National  I^etall  Mer- 
chants Association,  1317  P  Street  !NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  I^.Y. 

E.  (9)   $37. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Associatioa  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washlng^n.  DC. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Fecferation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $175.     E.   (9)    $41.50. 

A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  l^treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1101  17th  ^treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderb4lt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y  ,  and  20  E  Street  IfW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  American  Parents'  Committee  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  Biparti- 
san Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 2107  Davenport  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc.,  4545  West  Augusta 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  Suite  700,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  Suite  700,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $263.30. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Agents,  Inc.,  801  Warner 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $396.27. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld.  Mass.;  Redfleld 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver.  Colo.;  O.  P.  Mossberg 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  High  Stand- 
ard Corp.,  Hamden,  Conn.;  Browning  Arms 
Co.,  Morgan,  Utah. 

D.  (6)   $626. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone.  432  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $51.80. 

A.  John  W.  Hight,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $125. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Hill,  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, AFlr-ClO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $804.79. 


A.  WUllam  Bentley  Hitchcock  II,  2413  En- 
fleld  Road,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  International  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  315 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  National 
Security  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,166.67.     E.   (9)   $169.45. 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $140. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Room  1103,  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $120. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hofl.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $67.95. 

A.  Prank  N.  Hoffmann,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  Kaiser  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $310.63. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America.  Clayton,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $219.12. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Territory  of  Guam,  Agana,  Guam. 


A.  Puller  HoUoway,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc., 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $12,400.     E.   (9)   $1,264.87. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  ShlpbiUlders  Council  of 
America,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  American  Warehouse- 
men's Association,  222  West  AdanL9  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $492.52. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  Independent  Natural  Gaa 
Association  of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  919  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $362.50. 
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A.  Everett  Hutchinson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Bus  Ownere,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Btis 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,297.88. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2265, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hugo  W.  Zugnonl,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $397. 


A.  Frank   N.   Ikard,    1271   Avenue   of   the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleiim     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  801, 
135  East  11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $2,107. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Inunlng,  United  Fresh  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,227.50. 

A.  Industrial    Union    Department,    AFL- 
CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,820.11.     E.   (9)   $10,820.11. 


A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)   $2,905.08. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  International     Armament     Corp.,     10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.  (9)   $6,500. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $2,636.81. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)   $20,667.67. 


A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,000. 


A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.51.     E.  (9)  $29.75. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  National  Preservers 
Association,  25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $2,975.     E.  (9)  $2.47. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.  (6)   $1,004.74.     E.  (9)   $8,647.92. 

A.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  840,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,760.    E.  (9)   9223.66. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $14.03. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1576  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,876.99.     E.  (9)  $162.14. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charlie    W.    Jones,    1120    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet   Institute,   350   Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $545.     E.   (9)    $36. 


A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Alabama  Railroad  As- 
sociation, Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  1626  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,112.50. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street,  NW.,  Suite  720,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $11.26. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $166.23. 

A.  Allan  M.  Kearney,  1001  Broad  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  1001  Broad 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  500  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OH  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,   Jr.,   1801   Avenue   of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)   $276. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rockwood  Road,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $2,723. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  Mayonnaise  &  Salad 
Dressings  Institute,  25  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 


A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
206  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $435.     E.   (9)    $174.10. 


A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  9401  West  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Franklin  Park,  111. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)   $84.30. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $635. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  Suite  818,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Reuben   H.   Donnelley   Corp.,   236 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $110. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  Suite  818,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $125. 


A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  Suite  818,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Time,    Inc.,    Rockefeller    Center,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $125. 


A.  William  J.  Kerwin.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17tli 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Saving! 
Associations,  Suite  700,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Edward  W.  Klley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

D.  (6)  Approximately  $12,000  to  $16,000  per 
year.     E.  (9)   $1,474.73. 
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A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvsjnla  Build- 
ing, Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.    Savings    and    Loan    Lfeague,    221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  IlJ 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Klngmin.  Citizens 
Lobby  for  Freedom  and  Fair  Play. 
D.    (6)  $680.     E.   (9)  $680. 


A.  Klrkland,  Ellis.  Dodson,  C  haffetz  Sc 
Masters,  800  World  Center  Build:  ng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  A^nerica,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $350.     E.   (9)  $13.60. 


A.  Clifton   Klrkpatrlck.   1918 
way.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council 
Po6t  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  T^nn 

D.   (6)   $345.     E.  (9)   $29.31. 


a' 


A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler.  901  Hamll^n 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Llgl^ 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Pa, 

D.  (6)  $22.58.     E.  (9)  $38.42. 


A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  22^  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr..  Maye^.  Kline  & 
Rigby.  430  Wyatt  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Mjinufactur- 
ers  Association.  20  North  Wacker  I^lve,  Suite 
2014.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $47.86. 
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A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  Mayeij,  Kline  & 
Rigby,  430  Wyatt  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higgins  Roa^,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $132.71. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ai^erlca,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,802. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  l$th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  ol 
Workers,  AFL-CIO  &  CLC.  1200 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,999.99. 


15th 


A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr..  Suite 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $1,175.49. 


ICll 


,  1T30K 

fost  Office 


A.  George  W.  Koch,  205  East  4fiA  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Ana(Brlca,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N. 

A.  Robert    M.    Koch,    702    H    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institut4  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  Vyf..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  EC. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $465.95, 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  American  Library 
Association,  200  C  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
DC.  I 

B.  American  Library  Aasoclatioii,  50  Eaat 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $5,294.01. 


Electrical 
Street 


A.  Herman  C.  Kruse.  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,462.50.    E.  (9)  $1,783.76. 

A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  11  South  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $9,477.20. 

A.  Lalorers"  Political  Action  League,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  V7,726,ll.    E.  (9)  $13,500. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $8,292.     E.   (9)   $5,682. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, 

A.  Olenn  T.  Lashley,  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  L.  Edward  Lashman.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  &  Labor  Unions. 

D.   (6)    $3,924.     E.   (9)    $787.54. 


A.  DiUard  B.  Lasseter.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Str«et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   Sl,200.     E.   (9)   $525. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,   1101   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $312.50.     E.   (9)    $103.78. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
835   Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $36.25.     E.   (9)    $108. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $25.     E.   (9)   $146. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $9,250.12. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc..  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  808.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Edith     M.     Lesser,     2924     Rlttenhouse 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington     Home    Rule     Committee 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,299.99. 


A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  M.D..  1  Parragut  Square 
South.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $103.     E.    (9)    $5. 


A.  Morris   J.    Levin,    1632   K   Street   NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,  D.c' 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris    J.    Levin,    1632    K    Street   NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon.  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexlng^ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,999.98.     E.  (9)   $675.98. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  John  W.  Roberts,  Post 
Office  Box  9138,  Richmond,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,465.     E.   (9)   $590.54. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $35. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen,  Suite  203,  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  &  Paperhangers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  1925 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,575. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $343.75.     E.  (9)   $41.15. 

A.  Basil  R.  Llttln,  Continental  OH  Co.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  OH  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Long,  room  608,  711  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $1,950.     E.   (9)    $80. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  room 
400,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1618  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $291. 
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A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Caimers  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.  <6)   $600. 


A.  Donald  C  Lublck,  800  M.  &  T.  BuUd- 

mg,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

B.  Ransburg    Electro-Coating    Corp..    In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

D.   (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)    $150.93. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1708  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert    W.    Johnson,    Jr.,    Johnson    & 
Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  S-itt  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western   Medical   Corp.,   415-423   West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Non-Commlssloned 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.A..  Post  Office 
Box  2268,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E.   (9)   $160. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham,  Drury,  Lynham  & 
Powell,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  Manila,  Philippines. 

E.  (9)   $313. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  11th  &  L  Building, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th  & 
L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,812.50. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  International   Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $160.     E.   (9)    $68.25. 


A.  John  A.  McOart,  Government  Employes' 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,730.84. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  720  Sboreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  Bueter  Road.  Port 
Wayne,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $122.39. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  Suite  406,   1710  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  Suite  405.   1710  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil   Oil   Corp.,    150   East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  Suite  405,   1710  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers,  Ltd.,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  Room  814  Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  1st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,661.60.     E.   (9)    $214.45. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,370.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Amalie.  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $242.77. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $187.50.     E.   (9)    $89.18. 

A.  F.  Howard  McQulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,976.     E.   (9)    $208.64. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Mcintosh,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $2,096.29.     E.   (9)   $250.97. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  Suite  700.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, Suite  700,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777   14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $227.75. 


A.  Shane  McCarthy.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20  Chevy 
Chase   Circle   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $475.     E.   (9)    $925. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  Mac- 
Cracken,  Collins  &  Hawes,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine  Street, 
Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 


A.  John   G.    Macfarlan,    1101    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  210  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,290.     E.   (9)    $315.50. 


A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine  Street, 
Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $812.50.     E.    (9)    $64.40. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  6932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,400.     E.   (9)    $119.03. 


A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  924  Dupont  Circle 
Building,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,296.20.     E.   (9)    $141.90. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,802. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $87.60. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks.  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  American  Insurance 
Association.  RCA  Building,  Suite  1001,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $25.04. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $396.16. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  Paul  Marshall,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  926  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Association     of     Amerlctin     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   M31.52.     E.   (9)   $266.40.; 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla.      | 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $90. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  American  pommlttee 
on  Japan,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Assoclatloi  on  Japa- 
nese Textile  Imports.  Inc..  919  IBth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  J 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York/lN.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  919  18th  Street  nW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Cltlzenj  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  Building  &  jconstruc- 
tlon  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO^  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  603.  Washington'  D.C. 

B,  Building  &  Construction  Tradfe  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NJW.,  Room 
603.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,999.93.     E.   (9)    $1,124.44. 

A.  J.  M  .  Massey,  Communication^  Workers 
of  America.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  IWashLng- 
ton.  DC.  ' 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  1  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  0. 

E.  (9)    $622.59. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  925  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $555.57.     E.   (9)   $288.28. 
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A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  170O  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  580,  WashlnKton. 
DC. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $237.40. 

A.  MetropoUtan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  American  Trucfcng  As- 
sociations, Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Welling- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $868.62. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,   1200  isih 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Elecirlc 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $29.09. 


Leglsla- 
,on,  1608 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  National 
tive  Commission,  the  American  Leg, 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  70d  North 
Pennsylvania  Street.  Indianapolis.  ltd. 

D.   (6)    $2,664.     E.   (9)    $39.88. 

A.  C.  V.  and  B.  V.  Maudlin,  HUE  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtrie  Street. 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute. 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m 

A.  John  S.  Mears,  National  Lejgislatlve 
Commission,  the  American  Leglon,ri608  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ird 

D.   (6)    $3,240.     E.   (9)    $78.41. 


Street 
Cos., 


A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  American  Federation 
Teachers,    AFL-CIO,     1343    H    Street 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachei^ 
CIO,    716    North   Rush   Street 

E.  (9)  $8,800. 


Chiciigo 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  a^d  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,256.    E.  (9)  $290.21. 


of 

NW., 

AFI^ 
111. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Principal  OfHce:  Shawano.  Wis.  Branch  Of- 
fice: Box  128,  CazenoTla,  N.Y. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity,   25   Broadway,   New   York.   N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dallas,  Tex 
D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
2211  South  Coast  Bxiildlng,  Houston.  Tex 

D.  f6)   $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  Nebraska  Railroads 
Legislative  Committee.  1816  Capitol  Plaza, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Plaza,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)   $763.23. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Mller,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
196  Broadway,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $119'.04. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller.  912  Falling  Building. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Falling 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $1,112.09. 

A.  Jim  M.  Mllllgan,  402  Barclay  Building, 
Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Co.,  Conference,  402 
Barclay  Building.  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  W.  W. 
Dalton,  Frisco  Lines.  906  Olive  Street,  St 
Louis.  Mo. 

E.   (9)  $514.80. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  National  Coal  PoUcv 
Conference.  Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $625. 


A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  1250  Emerald 
University  Campus,  Eugene,  Oreg. 


A.  Henry  J.  Moreschl,  905  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $449.13. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $3.24. 


A.  Morlson,    Clapp,    Abrams   &   Haddock, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)    $1,987.33. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Wllellner  Estates, 
Route  2,  Box  11 3-D,  Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmith.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza.  Newark.  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
D.   (6)  $1,090.05.    E.   (9)  $1,681.16. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Washington  Bureau 
NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  925  Transportation  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co.,    163-165   Center   Street.   Winona.   Minn 
D.   (6)   $15,000.     E.   (9)    $8.98. 

A.  National    Association   of   Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $419.66.     E.   (9)   $7,993.94. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  F\ilton  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Maurice  O.  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, 13th  &  E  Streets.  Washington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)   $396.27. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Pwk  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 
D.   (6)    $1,448.40.     E.   (9)    $1,448.40. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $890.77.     E.   (9)   $890.77. 
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A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociaUons.  SiUte  700.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,106.06.     E.   (9)   $360. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702     Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


B.  United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $697.35. 

A.  Stanley    D.    Noble.    29    North    Wacker 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $25,000.     E.   (9)    $8,161.87. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)   $431.13.     E.   (9)    $485. 

A  National  Association  of  Travel  Organl-  A.  National  Uvestock  Feeders  Association,  ^  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
gations,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha,  ^j  t^e  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San 
D.C. 


H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,837.50.     E,   (9)    $1337.50. 


B.  Council    of    Profit    Sharing    Industries, 
29   North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 


D.  (6)    $32,964.41.     E,   (9)   $682.50. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $345.58. 

A.  National     Broiler    Council,     1155     16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (61    8250.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,643.87.     E.   (9)    $1,643.87. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  635  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
III. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  BuUd- 
ing,  Box  23,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $4,068.50.     E.   (9)    $4,068.50. 


Nebr. 

D.   (6)   $1,333.     E.   (9)   $1,333. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,962.72.     E.   (9)    $3,962.72. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $36.40. 


A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  702. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $726.64.     E.   (9)    $766.85. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation,  166  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

E.   (9)    $3,056.06. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6'    $23,315.58.     E.   (9)   $23,315.68. 


A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,   111. 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $263.69.     E.   (9)    $286.63. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  632,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $16,120.25.     E.   (9)    $17,576.56. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $5,005.02. 


A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,439.64. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  <9)  $1,310.50. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $91,757.    E.   (9)  $2,484. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 
Inc..  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,375. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Antonio,  Tex. 
E.   (9)   $160. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $578.50. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  514  Madison  Building, 
1155   15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $30.97. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Buldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,600.     E.   (9)    $2,770. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
30  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $496.35. 


A.  Alan   M.  Nedry,   888   17th  Street   NW., 
Suite  218,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison   Co.    Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.  (9)   $2,246.62. 

A.  Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,950.     E.   (9)   $2,555. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, &  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1,136.81. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion.  210  Lincoln  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $446.70.     E.   (9)    $446.70. 

A.  Carle  E.  Newton,  2  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Corp.,  North  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW„  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
505,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.Seward  P.  Nyman,  D.S.C.,  3301  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $650. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $25,000. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $18,000.     E.   (9)    $885.50. 
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A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas, 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
1303,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper    Mississippi    Towing 
Normandale   Road.   Room   110. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    837.76. 


Walters   & 
NW.,  Suite 

Corp..    7703 
Minneapolis, 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  America*  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  IfW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady.  Industrial  Unlbn 
ment.  APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  IfW 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,030.     E.   (9)    $370.67. 


A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $3,382.15. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  501  Polgeij  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  Natlbnal  Asso- 
ciation, 500  Folger  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Sfreet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instltut^,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $5.50. 


A.  Francis     J.     O'Rourke 
Equality  Association  &  National 
Businessmen.  Inc..  1000 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500, 


Nat  lOnal 


Tax 

Associated 

Connecticut  Avenue 


A.  Morris  E.  Osbum,  Central  T^st  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A.  Kermlt    Overby.    2000    Flori(|a    Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Rural     Electric 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  treek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co..  375  Meniorlal  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box   128,  Cazeiovla,  N.Y, 


Valley 
Kansas 


A.  Lew    M.    Paramore.    Mississippi 
Association.    Poet    Office    Box    13^0 

City.  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley      Assoclaltlon,      225 
South  Meramac.  Suite  1032T,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  J.  D.  Parel.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  244  Transpwrtatlon  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $41.43.     E.    (9)    $72. 


A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr..  Marathon  Oil 
Co.,  539  South  Main  Street.  Pln^lay.  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  Sopth  Main 
Street,  Pindlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Flt)rlda  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  N^.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $127.50. 
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Depart- 
,  Wash- 


C  ooperatlve 
I  "W..  Wash- 


A.  Michael  Pasternak,  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Philip    C.    Pendleton,    Second    Street 
Pike,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $400. 


A.  Philip    C.    Pendleton,    Second    Street 
Pike,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pitcairn  Co.,  100  West  19th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  on  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Peter  J.  Pestillo.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
land, Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.   (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $43.50. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  20155,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $3. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  6  East  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.03. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacttirers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  485   National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,300.     E.   (9)  $1,305. 

A.  John  P.  Philbln,  510  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil   Oil   Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,125.     E.   (9)  $43.75. 

A.  Richard  N.  PhiUeo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,462.50.    E.   (9)  $208.13. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  944  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)  $19.58. 


A.  Bruce   O.    Pike,   400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives"  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $510. 


A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $57.35. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston,  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

E.  (9)    $321.35. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $1,560. 


A.  The  Pltcalm  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
D.   (6)   $33,338.05.     E.   (9)   $1,350. 


A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bu- 
reau, NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  W.  Pompelll,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $178.25. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $193.57. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr..  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  WllUam  I.  Powell.  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $4.10. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Power,  1414  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Restaurant  Institute.  1414 
I  Street  K'N.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,  Association  of 
Maximum  Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  De- 
Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10. 
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A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.,  In- 
dianapiolis,  Ind. 

E.  (9)    $31.94. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $187.50. 


B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

A.  George  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $799.98.     E.  (9)   $138.70. 


A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  API#-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $23.38.     E.   (9)    $5.59. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1735    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,658.12.     E.   (9)   $1,658.12. 

A.  Alan  R.  Rains,  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $45.72. 


B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $875. 


A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   «1,500.     E.   (9)   $118.77. 

A.  Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

E.  (9)    $6,932.87. 

A.  James  h.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  OH  Co. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6015  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion,  Drawer   747,   Durant,   Okla. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $39.34. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $6,576.71. 


A.  Robert  E.  Reiser,  6649  Holland  Street, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $161,134.49. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Room  906.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $10,167.30.    E.   (9)  $9,281.74. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  OH  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana) ,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,133.34.    E.  (9)  $12.74. 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson,   61   Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Axistln  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     723     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Clyde  E.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Purman- Wolf  son  Corp.,  1440  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     723     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.    (Inter- 
armco).  10  Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $6,500. 

A.  Paul   H.   Robblns,    2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Kenneth   A.   Roberts,   423    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  Robert  Brouse, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $183. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $562.50. 


A.  Frank    W.    Rogers,    Suite    605,    1700    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $526. 


A.  James   H.   Rowe,   Jr.,    1120   Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Royal,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Co., 
60-62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's,    Inc..    154    Naasau    Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  Committee  for  Time  A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Independent  Nat- 
Dnlformlty,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash-  ural  Gas  Association  of  America,  918  leth 
Ington  D  C  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  200  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $94.37. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $246.66  (reimbursed  by  employer). 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $570.     E.  (9)   $189.40. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
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B.  American   Truclclng   Assoclktlons.   Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)   $1,200.    E.    (9)  $479.20. 


California. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Tltl^  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of 
Francisco;  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil 
field  Oil  Corp.,  Phillips  Petroleum 
ion  Oil  Co.,  Signal  Oil  &  Gas 
Corp.,  all  lios  Angeles;  Humble 
Ing  Co.,  Midland,  Tex. 


San 
Co.,  Rich- 
Co..  Un- 
Gulf  Oil 
on  &  Refln- 


Cll 


Co 


A.  William  H.  Scheldt,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1735  New  York  4'enue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Institute  of  Arciltects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Waahlnpton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100 
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Association 
Avenue,  Chl- 


A.  LesUe  J.  Schmidt  Associates.  1341  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers* 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero 
cago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A,  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  Washington  OfHce 
Independent  Bankers  AasociatiorJ  of  America, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  As*3clation  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   16)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $2,458.1^. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1209jRing  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  i 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Asspciatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  an  InterstaJte  Taxation 
Act,  1209  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9330. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  United  Prish  Fruit  8e 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  j 

B.  United  Fresh  Prtilt  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  J 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.C. 

A.  Ashley  Sellers,  Sellers,  Connjer  &  Cuneo, 
1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.] D.C. 

General  Time  Corp.,  355  Lexlng|ton  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  Ameiican  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1026  17th  ptreet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West  Pine  Street, 
Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,093.75.     E.   (9)    $686.S6. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  ptreet  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  ft  Levin,  16^5  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $604. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  503  D  $treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  De  Atucar,  lima, 
Peru  (Sugar  Producers  of  Peru). 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw.  Brotherhfeod  of  Rail- 
way &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Ic'.  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Clncinnjatl.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $474.99. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts.  Tr^brldge  ft 
Madden,  910  ITtb  Street  NW..  waablngton, 
DC. 


B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Room  901, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Room  901,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $992.50.    E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Alvin  V.  Shoemaker,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle.  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation. 1147  International  Trade  Mart 
Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  Suite  1032T,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  George  Shuff,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 1121  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza. 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $825.  E.  All  expenditures  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  legislative  interests 
are  paid  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

A.  Sldley.  Austin,  Burgess  ft  Smith.  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Silver     Users     Association,     1625     Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $564.50.    E.  (9)  $2,895.65. 

A.  Six  Agency  Conmiittee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $13,350.    E.   (9)  $15,202.50. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Hi. 

D.   (6)  $487.50.    E.   (9)  $13.33. 

A.  Stephen  SUpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  UJ3.  Savings  ft  Loan  League.  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,135.     E.   (9)    M.IOO. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Suite   1011,   1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)  $211.36. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  Room  801.  135  East  llth 
Place,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  801, 
135  East  llth  Place,  Chicago,  lU. 

E.   (9)  $2,107. 


A.  E.   Stratford    Smith,    1101    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  Ltd..  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $31.38. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Smith.  North  Dakota  Railway 
Lines,  418  East  Rosser,  Box  938,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)   $42.60. 

A.  Smith  &  Pepper,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Coirm:iittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,231.90.     E.   (9)   $2,308.98. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co,,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearljorn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $305.19.     E.   (9)    $66.10. 


A.  Lyie  O.  Snader.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  244  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $87.20.     E.   (9)   $68. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexing- 
ton. Ky. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $302.25. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,580.50.     E.   (9)   $2,682.48. 


A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 1  East  First  Street,  Room  803, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno.  Nev. 

E.  (9)   $430.06. 


A.  Marvin  J.   Sonoeky.   1225   19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Southern    States    Industrial    Council, 
1103-11  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $39,596.46,     E.   (9)    $5,502.52. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)   $189.34. 


A.  William   W.    Spear,    214   Fremont   Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $729.17.     E.   (9)    $6.12. 


A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

K.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  American  Insurance 
Association.  RCA  Building,  Suite  1001.  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  85 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  Ferguson  Stephens 
(Georgia),  Post  Office  Box  6234,  Northwest 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.   (6)   $7,200.     E.   (9)    $57. 


A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $4,350.     E.   (9)    $301.15. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C, 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   An  indeterminate  fraction  of  $939. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  FYank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  La^runa  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Lagtma, 
N.  Mex. 

D.  (6)  An  Indeterminate  fraction  of 
$3,000. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Box  142. 
Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  An  Indeterminate  fraction  of 
$1,000. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngt(»i. 
DC. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Har- 
rison Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

D.  (6)  An  Indeterminate  fraction  of 
11,500. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)   $939. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  FVled,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Tus- 
carora  Reservation,  Lewlston,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  ft 
Kampehnan,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Wards  Co.,  Inc.,  1705  Brook  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Room  901,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW..  Room  901,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  Alexander  Stewart,  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  Interruitlonal  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $27,120.48.    E.  (9)  $7,492.25. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  The  American  Legion.  1608  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.06.    E.  (9)  $367.35. 


A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $216.32. 


A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,876. 

A.  Walter  B.  StiUts,  637  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co..  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  Schenley  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Swldler  &  Freeman,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jackson  Purchase  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Corp.,  2315  Broadway,  Paducah,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $16.39. 

A.  Gary  Tabak,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Warren  G.  Taylor,  604-5  Central  Trust 
Building.  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri     Railroad     Committee.     604-5 
Central  Tnist  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $240.59. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,   1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Wm.  B.  Thompwon.  Jr..  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Room  244  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $93.36.     E.    (9)    $74. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  E.  Lin  wood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale.  2355  Alameda  Street,  Val- 
lejo,  Calif. 

B.  Armed     Services     Committee.     Vallejo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

D.  (6)   $147.50. 

A.  Tobacco    Associates.    Inc.,     1101     17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,422. 

A.  H.  WlllU  Tobler.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.     (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $121.17. 


A.  Dr.  Prank  A.  Todd,  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Room  328, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $545. 


A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  BuUdlng, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  ft  Cotton 
Wholesale  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  of 
panles,   1200   18th  Street  NW. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $562.50.     E.   (9)    $189.42 


Elec  trie 


Com- 
WtishlDgton, 


A.  The    Townsend    Plan,    Inc.,    f08    North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,563.79.     E.   (9)    $2,519.10. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Sireet  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $39.38. 

A.  Trades  Relations  Council  of  Ihe  United 
States,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  flew  Yorlc, 
N.Y. 

A.  Transportation  Association  o ;  America, 
1101   17th  Street  NW.,  Washingtoi,,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  81^  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $2,107.50.     E.    (9)    $34. 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  president.  National 
Plant  Pood  Institute.  1700  K  street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mi.  Galen   Douglas  Trussell 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Maniifacturers 

A.  Dick  Tullis.  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior   Oil    Co.,    Houston.   Tex.,    and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  ^treet  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western    Range    Association,   Suite    H, 
375  North  Pulton  Street,  Fresno,  palif. 

E.  (9)  $145.50. 


A.    Union    Producing    Co.,    152! 
Avenue.    Shreveport,   La. 
E.  (91  $835.14. 


A.  United  Pederation  of  Postal 
14th    Street    NW.,    Washington. 
D.    (6)    $1,617,799.83.     E.    (9) 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
soclatlon.    1001    Connecticut   Aven|ue, 
Ington.  DC. 

E.   (9)   $213.70. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loin  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chlcago|  111. 
E.    (9)    $29,256.43 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  C.  & 
Railroads.   17th  and  H  Streets 
ington.  DC. 

B.  Baltimore    &    Ohio    Railroad 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 
Baltimore  Streets.  Baltimore.  Md 


A.  George  C.  Van  Nostrand.  Development 
Corp.  International,  1010  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  1(^0  Erleyiew 
Plaza.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $4,980.91 

A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &j  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  W^hington, 
DC. 
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A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $51.30.     E.   (9)$23.10. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice.  Suite  1204.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $110. 

A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  Machinery  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association,  1400  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Asoclatlon, 
1400  20th  Street  I*W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.).  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chillum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chillum,  Md. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
702;   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries;  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $188.48.     E.   (9)    $25.36. 

A.  Franklin  WalUck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson   Avenue,   Detroit,   Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,570.35.     E.   (9)    $980.37. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Goverrunent  Employees,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.   (9)    $2,199.96. 


A.  Lauck  Walton,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Corp.,  North  Station, 
Boston.  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  Suite  312,  Garling- 
house  Building.  820  Quincy  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  Suite  312. 
Garlinghouse  Building,  820  Quincy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee, 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,553.60.     E.   (9)    $3,086.15. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  Attorneys,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $962.50. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard.  St, 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Room  801,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $8,615.44.    E.   (9)    $50.30. 

A.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1735  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $881.25.     (9)    $396.11. 

A.  John  C.  White,  Fulbrlght,  Crooker,  Free- 
man, Bates  &  White,  838  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)   $29.82. 


A.  Marc   A.   White,   888   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $450. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $25.55. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragiui  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinalelt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah,  Wash. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.   (9)    $760.65. 

A.  Mr.  John  Wlllard.  Montana  Railroad 
Association,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Coimectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,918.     E.  (9)   $101.75. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.    E.   (9)  $158.05. 

A  Clark  L.  Wilson,  Room  714,  Associations 
Building,  1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
B.  consultant  to  the  liCad-Zlnc  Producers 

Committee. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.   (9)  $253.67. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,451. 

A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  UiUon  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.   (9)  $235.14. 


A  Everett  T.  Winter,  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, 225  South  Meramac,  Suite  1032-T, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225 
South  Mermamec,  Suite  1032-T,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $1,395.24.     E.  (9)  $1,395.24. 

A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  1010  Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Room 
400,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  American  Football  League.  280  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $10. 

A.  J.  H.  Yingling.  905  16th  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Business  De- 
velopment Corp.,  45  Milk  Street.  Boston. 
Mass. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Room  502,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $108.    E.   (9)   $24.34. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,976.    E.   (9)  $325.71. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,006. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  Wfl.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gordon   K.   Zimmerman,   Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zlmrlng.  Gromfine  and  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  reglstratlbns  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1966: 


March  6,  1967 


for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 


This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed 


not  repeated,  only  the  essenjtial  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Fn^  One  Copt  Wrra  the  SEcarrABY  op  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Representati\-es  : 

to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appr(  ipriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below  : 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  -est  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  wltli  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file 
"employee"  is  a  firm  |s 
filing  a  Report  as  an 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  ai 

(i)  Employers  subject  to 
filed  by  their  agents  or 

(U)  Employees  subject  tc 
filed  by  their  employers 


G  eneral. 


This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
lis  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     {If  the 
ich  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
ei^ployee".) 

as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

i;ent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  vo  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
<  mployees. 
the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


Organization  or  Individual 
1.  State  name,  address,  and 


Piling: 
dature  of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Report: 
that:   (a)   If  a  particular  undertaking 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be 
one  person  but  payment  therefdr 


by  Agents  or  Employees.     An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B.  Employer. — State  name,  addi  ess,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


ThE! 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a) 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectl; ' 
ments,  nominations,  and  other 
subject  of  action  by  either  Hous^ 

(b)  Before  undertaking  an 
Act  are  required  to  file  a 

(c)  After  beginning  such  a^tiv 
received  or  expended  anything 


■Prelln  linary 


:o 


1.  State  approximately  how 
tlve  Interests  are  to  continue 
and    expenditures    in    connjectlon 
legislative     Interests    have 

□     place  an  "X"  in  th 
left,  so  that  this 
longer  expect  to  receive 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report 
pated  expenses  will  be;   and  if 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Repori 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Recxtlation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ikatters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
■     5  302(e). 

activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
■"  Report  (Registration), 
ities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  P  jblications  In  connection  therewith : 


long  legisla- 

If  receipts 

with 

terminated, 

box  at  the 

will  no 

Reports. 


Offlce 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (ci) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  lt<ins  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


(Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
ror  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
(Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report .< 
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K.  Herbert  F.  Alfrey,  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  American  Cotton  Compress  &  Warehouse 
Association,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Room  460, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Braniff  Airways,  Inc.,  Exchange  Park, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  300  Sixth  Ave- 
nue. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowiak,  3829  W  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Barnett,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Room  504,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Marys  Avenue,  London,  England. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  840,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 
1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

A.  Braniff  Airways.  Inc.,  Exchange  Park, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, 11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  President,  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

.A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  executive  assistant, 
National  Legislative  Service,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Harold  R.  Farrow,  1506  Latham  Square 
Building,  Oakland.  Calif. 

A.  Joe  G.  Fender,  attorney,  2033  Norfolk 
Street,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Nonprofit  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  E.  Foster,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  vice  president.  The 
Anaconda  Co..  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co..  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  Pierson,  Ball  & 
Dowd,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ambulance  Manufacturers  Association, 
8959  Blue  Ash  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

h.  Robert  Lowensteln,  attorney,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edlow  and  Isbrandtsen  Associates,  1372 
Grandvlew  Avenue,  Coliimbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lublck,  attorney,  800  M  &  T 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

B.  Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  C.  Mathews,  associate  director. 
VFW  Memorial  Building,  Suite  410,  200  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  of  Oklahoma,  Industrial  Develc^- 
ment  and  Park  Department. 

A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl.  Legal  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association.  1712  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  G.  E.  Gilleland,  United  Voters  Service, 
Waco,  Tex. 

A.  Mr.  George  O.  Gray,  consultant.  Legis- 
lative Committee,  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Ptinds,  Inc.,  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street 
NW.,  Room  404.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act,    1209   Ring  Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Group  consisting  of  New  Process  Co., 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co., 
61  West  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  1  Farragut  Square  S., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dale  W.  Hardin,  special  counsel,  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  assistant  managing 
director,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  Attorneys,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  4545  W.  Augusta  Boule- 
vard, Chicago  51,  111. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  assistant  to  vice 
president.  Air  Transport  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  King,  St.  George 
&  Friedman,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910    17th   Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc.,  9401  West  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Franklin  Park,  HI. 


A.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  486  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hall  of  Administration.  600  West 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Pratt,  attorney,  905  American 
Security  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ransburg  Electro-Coating  Corp.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ransburg    Electro-Coating    Corp..    In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


A.  Rockwell-Standard     Corp.,     300 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sixth 


A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  legislative  consul- 
tant, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.,  financial  consul- 
tant. Suite  202,  10400  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Kensington,  Md. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  attorney,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  attorneys,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  6,  1067 


Cor  gregation 
Center  of 
,  N.J.,  of- 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clocid  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rabbi     Gerald    Lerer, 
Beth  Ohr,  Jewish  Community 
Madison  Township,  Old  Bridge 
fered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  ruler  of  the  universe, 
we  earnestly  seek  and  Invoke  "hy  bless- 
ing upon  our  country,  the  Gcvernment 
of  this  freedom -loving  Republic,  the 
President  of  these  United  Stat(ts,  and  all 
who  exercise  just  and  rightful  luthority. 
Guide  and  guard  them  in  all  thdir  worthy 
endeavors,  so  that  they  may  administer 
all  affairs  of  state  in  justice  a:  id  equity 
while  advancing  the  cause  ol  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

Help  us  today  and  every  day  to  be  de- 
serving of  our  rich  heritage  in  this  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  b:ave.  Let 
Thy  sacred  light  penetrate  our)  midst,  so 
that  we  may  recognize  oUr  duties 
tlirough  the  fog  and  mist  of  our  times. 
Grant  us  the  necessary  courage  and  per- 
severance, so  that  we  may  fulf  11  our  re- 
sponsibilities, despite  the  cost  ^nd  sacri- 
fice. 

Inspire  those  who  stand  at  the  helm  of 
our  ship  of  state  to  continue  vith  even 
greater  zeal  and  determinat  on  their 
valiant  and  noble  efforts  toward  making 
these  United  States  a  powerful  force  for 
imiversal  peace  and  freedom  from  fear. 
May  this  country  grow  from  strength  to 
greater  strength  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  righteousness;  and  may  W5,  in  con- 
cert with  all  people  who  cherish  freedom, 
speedily  achieve  the  ultimate  ti  iumph  of 
Thy  kingdom  of  true  and  everlasting 
peace  and  brotherhood  on  eartl .    Amen. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiel  ) 
unanimous  consent,  the  readlmg 
Journal  of  the  proceedings 
March  3,  1967,  was  dispensed 


or 


and  by 

of  the 

Friday. 


wfith. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRtSIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  JJones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    (H.  DOC. 
NO.  75) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempi)re.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  e^  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  without  being  read,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee,  and 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.     T 

The  message  from  the  PresWent  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  op  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 


THE     BACKCROITND 


States: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 

The  knowledge  that  militaijy  service 
must  sometimes  be  borne  by-j-and  im- 
posed on — free  men  so  their  freedom 


may  be  preserved  is  woven  deeply  into 
the  fabric  of  the  American  experience. 

Americans  have  been  obliged  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty  since  our 
earliest  days  on  these  shores.  From  the 
militiaman  who  shouldered  his  musket 
to  protect  his  community  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  young  recruit  of  today  who 
serves  the  common  defense  and  then  re- 
turns to  civilian  Ufe,  we  have  known  the 
price  of  freedom  as  well  as  its  glory. 

In  1940,  the  mounting  threat  of  Axis 
aggression  was  poised  against  us.  The 
76th  Congress  responded  by  making  com- 
pulsory military  service  a  legal  obliga- 
tion in  peacetime  as  well  as  war.  Al- 
though this  was  the  first  peacetime  draft 
in  our  history,  it  was  an  action  consist- 
e:it  with  our  evolving  traditions  and  re- 
r.ponsibllities.  As  President  Roosevelt 
.said  on  that  occasion : 

America  has  adopted  selective  service  In 
time  of  peace,  and.  In  doing  so,  has  broad- 
ened and  enriched  our  basic  concepts  of 
citizenship.  Beside  the  clear  democratic 
ideals  of  equal  rights,  equal  privileges  and 
equal  opportunities,  we  have  set  forth  the 
underlying  other  duties,  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  equal  service. 

Amencans  ever  since  then  have  come 
to  know  well  those  "broadened  concepts 
of  citizenship"  of  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt spoke.  Little  more  than  a  year  later, 
war  began.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem established  by  that  foresighted  76th 
Congress  mustered  the  greatest  military 
force  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  the 
face  of  new  hostile  threats,  the  80th  Con- 
gress met  its  obligation  by  enacting  new 
selective  service  legislation.  Six  times 
since  then,  succeeding  Congresses — the 
81st,  the  82d,  the  84th,  the  86th,  and  the 
88th — have  kept  it  alive  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  our  defense  against  an  ag- 
gression which  has  taken  different  shapes 
but  has  never  disappeared.  Twice — in 
Korea,  and  today  In  Vietnam — we  have 
borne  arms  in  the  field  of  battle  to  coun- 
ter that  aggression. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  through  total  war  and  cold  war 
and  limited  war,  selective  service  has 
provided  the  Nation  with  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  and  appropriately  to  the 
varied  challenges  confronting  our  de- 
mocracy. 

THE  PROBLEM  TODAY 

The  Selective  Service  Act  mider  which 
men  today  are  drafted  into  our  Armed 
Forces  is  now  almost  two  decades  old, 
about  the  age  of  many  of  the  men  who 
stand  watch  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

That  generation,  whose  lifetime  coin- 
cides with  our  draft  law,  has  grown  to 
maturity  in  a  period  of  sweeping  change. 
We  are  in  many  ways  a  different  nation — 
more  urban,  more  mobile,  more  populous 

The  youth  of  the  country  themselves 
have  added  most  heavily  to  our  growth 
in  nimibers.  In  1948,  when  the  present 
act  was  passed,  less  than  1.2  million  male 
Americans  were  18  years  old.  Today  that 
number  has  increased  about  60  percent  to 
almost  1.9  million,  and  will  exceed  2  mil- 
lion in  the  1970's. 

Because  of  this  population  increase, 
many  more  men  of  their  generation  are 
available  for  military  duty  than  are  re- 
quired. 


A  decade  ago,  about  70  percent  of  the 
group  ehgible  for  duty  had  to  serve  with 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  our  military 
manpower  needs. 

Today,  the  need  Is  for  less  than  50 
percent,  and  only  about  a  third  or  less 
of  this  number  must  be  involuntarily 
inducted — even  under  the  conditions  of 
war.  When  the  firing  stops,  as  we  all 
fervently  hope  it  will  soon,  the  require- 
ments will  be  for  fewer  still. 

The  danger  of  inequity  is  imbedded  in 
these  statistics.  It  arises  when  not  every 
eligible  man  must  be  called  upon  to  sene. 
It  is  intensified  when  the  numbers  of 
men  needed  are  relatively  small  in  re- 
lation to  the  numbers  available. 

Fairness  has  always  been  one  of  the 
soals  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
When  the  present  act  was  passed  in  1948, 
one  of  its  underlying  assumptions  was 
that  the  obligation  and  benefits  of  mili- 
tary service  would  be  equitably  borne. 

The  changing  conditions  which  have 
come  to  our  society  since  that  act  was 
established  have  prompted  concern — in 
the  executive  branch,  in  the  Congress, 
in  the  Nation  generally — with  whether 
the  System  might  have  drifted  from  the 
original  concept  of  equity. 

That  concern  deepened  as  young  men 
were  called  to  the  field  of  combat. 

A  selective  service  system,  of  course, 
must  operate  well  and  fairly  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  conflict.  But  it  is  in 
the  glare  of  conflict  that  the  minds  of 
all  of  us  are  focused  most  urgently  on 
the  need  to  review  the  procedures  by 
which  some  men  are  selected  and  some 
are  not. 

Last  July,  by  Executive  order,  I  ap- 
pointed a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service,  composed  of 
20  citizens,  distinguished  and  diverse  in 
their  representation  of  important  ele- 
ments of  our  national  life. 

I  asked  that  Commission,  headed  by 
Mr.  Burke  Marshall,  to  study  these  ques- 
tions, and  Indeed  whether  the  need  for 
the  draft  Itself  was  ended  or  soon  might 
be. 

I  instructed  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  past,  present,  and  prospective 
functioning  of  selective  service  and 
other  systems  of  national  service  in  the 
light  of  the  following  factors:  Faii'ness 
to  all  citizens:  military  manpower  re- 
quirements; the  objective  of  minimizing 
uncertainty  and  interference  with  indi- 
vidual careers  and  education;  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  employment  conditions  and 
goals;  budgetary  and  administrative 
considerations;  and  any  other  factors 
the  Commission  might  deem  relevant. 

The  Commission  undertook  this  re- 
sponsibility with  seriousness  of  purpose, 
and  a  clear  recognition  of  the  abiding 
importance  these  issues  hold  in  Ameri- 
can life  today.  It  consulted  with  or 
sought  the  opinions  of  national  leaders. 
Governors,  mayors,  and  oCBcials  of  the 
Federal  Government;  educators  and 
students;  business  groups  and  labor 
unions;  veterans  organizations,  religious 
leaders  and  others  broadly  representing 
every  sector  of  our  society.  I  asked  peo- 
ple across  the  land  to  send  their 
thoughts  to  the  Commission  and  many 
did. 

The  Commission's  work  is  now  con- 
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eluded.  Its  report  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  public.  I  have 
studied  that  report  carefully. 

I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  two 
other  recent  studies  relating  to  the  same 
problems.  Another  distinguished  group 
of  leading  citizens  reviewed  the  selec- 
tive service  situation  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Its  conclu- 
sions have  been  made  available  to  me. 
Earlier,  at  my  direction,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  conducted  a  study  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  draft  to  military  man- 
power utilization  policies.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  June  of  last  year. 

These  reports  have  confirmed  that 
continuation  of  the  draft  is  still  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security.  They  have 
also  established  that  inequities  do  re- 
sult from  present  selection  policies,  that 
policies  designed  for  an  earlier  period 
operate  unevenly  under  today's  condi- 
tions, creating  unfairness  in  the  lives  of 
some,  promoting  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  more. 

To  provide  the  military  manpower  this 
Nation  needs  for  its  security  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  system  of  selection  oper- 
ates as  equitably  as  possible,  I  propose 
that: 

First.  The  selective  service  law  under 
which  men  can  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  be  extended  for  a  4-year 
period,  upon  its  expiration  on  June  30, 
1967. 

Second.  Men  be  inducted  beginning  at 
19  years  of  age,  reversing  the  present 
order  of  calling  the  oldest  first,  so  that 
uncertainties  now  generated  in  the  lives 
of  young  men  will  be  reduced. 

Third.  Policies  be  tightened  governing 
undergraduate  college  deferments  so 
that  those  deferments  can  never  become 
exemptions  from  military  service,  and 
providing  for  no  further  postgraduate  de- 
ferments except  for  tho.se  in  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

Fourth.  Firm  rules  be  formulated,  to 
be  applied  uniformly  throughout  the 
country,  in  determining  eligibility  for  all 
other  types  of  deferment. 

Fifth.  A  fair  and  impartial  random— 
FAIR— system  of  selection  be  established 
to  determine  the  order  of  call  for  all  men 
eliffible  and  available  for  the  draft. 

Sixth.  Improvements  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  be  immediately  effected 
to  assure  better  service  to  the  registrant 
both  in  counseling  and  appeals,  better  in- 
formation to  the  public  regarding  the 
system's  operation,  and  broader  repre- 
sentation on  local  boards  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

Seventh.  A  study  be  conducted  by  the 
best  management  experts  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  effectiveness,  cost  and  feasi- 
bility of  a  proposal  made  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  to  restructure  the 
organization  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Eighth.  The  National  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  be  continued  for  an- 
other year  to  provide  a  continuing  review 
of  the  system  that  touches  the  lives  of 
so  many  young  Americans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Ninth.  Enlistment  procedures  for  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  be 
strengthened  to  remove  inequities  and  to 
insure  a  high  state  of  readiness  for  those 
units. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  DRAFT  LAW 

The  United  States  must  meet  its  mili- 
tary commitments  for  the  national  se- 
curity, for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
It  must  be  able  to  do  this  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, under  any  condition,  imder 
any  challenge. 

This  fundamental  necessity  is  the  bed- 
rock of  our  national  policy  upon  which 
all  other  considerations  must  rest. 

To  maintain  this  abiUty  we  must  con- 
tinue the  draft. 

The  volunteer  tradition  is  strong  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  as  it  is  in  our  national 
heritage.  Except  for  the  periods  of 
major  war  in  this  centuiT,  it  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  our  military  manpower 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 

It  must  remain  so.  Our  Armed  Forces 
will  continue  to  rely  mainly  on  those  who 
volunteer  to  serve.  This  is  not  only  con- 
sistent v.'ith  the  American  tradition.  It 
is  also  the  best  policy  for  the  services 
themselves,  since  it  assures  a  highly  mo- 
tivated and  professionally  competent 
career  force. 

Improving  the  quality  of  service  life 
and  increasing  the  rewards  for  service 
itself  encourage  volunteering.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  actions  toward  this 
end  and  will  initiate  still  others: 

Four  military  pay  raises  In  each  of  the 
last  4  years,  averaging  a  total  increase  of 
33  percent  in  basic  pay.  I  shall  shortly 
recommend  another  increase. 

A  military  "medicare"  program  which 
expands  medical  care  for  the  dependents 
of  those  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  for 
retired  members  and  their  dependents. 
The  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights,  which 
provides  education,  training,  medical  and 
home  loan  benefits  to  returning  service- 
men. 

The  Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967,  which  I  proposed 
last  month,  to  provide  additional  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  to  me  this  year  a  comprehen- 
.•^ive  study  of  the  military  compensation 
and  retirement  system. 

To  attract  more  physicians,  dentists 
and  other  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions to  volunteer  for  military  service,  I 
am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  broad  program  of  medical 
scholarships.  Students  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  scholarships  would  commit 
themselves  to  longer  terms  of  obligated 
service. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  in- 
creasing the  incentive  for  volunteer  serv- 
ice, we  have  also  taken  steps  to  reduce 
our  requirements  for  men  who  must  be 
drafted. 

I  have  directed  that  the  services  place 
civilians  In  jobs  previously  held  by  men 
in  uniform  wherever  this  can  be  done 
without  impairing  military  effectiveness. 
During  fiscal  1967,  74,000  former  military 
jobs  will  be  filled  by  civilians.  During 
the  next  fiscal  year,  an  additional  40,000 
such  jobs  wIU  be  so  filled.  If  these  meas- 
ures were  not  taken,  our  draft  calls  would 
have  to  be  much  higher. 

Starting  last  year,  under  Project  100,- 
000,  the  military  services  have  revised 
mental  and  physical  standards  to  admit 


young  men  who  were  being  rejected — 
more  than  half  of  whom  had  sought  to 
volunteer.  As  a  result,  the  services  will 
accept  this  year  40,000  men  who  would 
have  been  disqualified  under  former 
standards.  Next  year,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's goal  Is  to  accept  100,000  such 
men. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
taking  steps  to  expand  opportunities  for 
women  in  the  services,  thus  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  men  who  must  be 
called  Involuntarily  for  duty. 

But  In  spite  of  all  we  can  and  will  do 
in  this  regard,  we  cannot  realistically 
expect  to  meet  our  present  commitments 
or  our  future  requirements  with  a  mili- 
tary force  relying  exclusively  on  volun- 
teers. 

We  know  that  vulnerability  to  the 
draft  is  a  strong  motivating  factor  in 
the  decision  of  many  young  men  to  en- 
list. Studies  have  shown  that  In  the 
relatively  normal  years  before  the  build- 
up in  Vietnam,  two  out  of  every  five  en- 
listees were  so  motivated.  Since  then, 
the  proportion  has  been  considerably 
higher. 

Research  has  also  disclosed  that  vol- 
unteers alone  could  be  expected  to  man 
a  force  of  little  more  than  2  million. 

Our  military  needs  have  been  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  ever  since  we 
first  committed  troops  to  combat  in 
Korea  in  the  summer  of  1950.  The  aver- 
age strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
years  between  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Korea  and  the  buildup  in  Vietnam  was 
2.7  million.  Today,  v.'e  have  3.3  million 
men  under  arms,  and  this  force  will  In- 
crease still  further  by  June  1968  if  the 
confiict  is  not  concluded  by  then. 

The  question,  whether  we  could  In- 
crease incentives  sufficiently  to  attract 
an  exclusively  volunteer  force  larger  than 
any  such  force  we  have  had  In  the  past, 
has  been  subjected  to  Intensive  study. 

That  study  concluded  that  the  costs 
would  be  difBcult  to  determine  precisely, 
but  clearly  they  would  be  vei-y  high. 

Far  more  important  is  the  position  of 
weakness  to  which  an  exclusively  volun- 
teer force— with  no  provision  for  selec- 
tive service — would  expose  us.  The  sud- 
den need  for  more  men  than  a  volun- 
teer force  could  supply  would  find  the 
Nation  without  the  machinery  to  re- 
spond. 

That  lack  of  flexibility,  that  absence 
of  power  to  expand  in  quick  response  to 
sudden  challenge,  would  be  totally  in- 
compatible with  an  effective  national  de- 
fense. In  short,  it  would  force  us  to 
gamble  with  the  Nation's  security. 

We  look  to,  and  work  for,  the  day  the 
fighting  will  end  in  Vietnam.  We  hope — 
it  Is  the  most  profound  hope  of  this  ad- 
ministration as  it  is  of  this  generation 
of  Americans— that  the  years  beyond 
that  day  will  be  years  of  diminishing 
tension  in  the  world,  of  silent  guns  and 
smaller  armies.  The  total  efforts  of  this 
Government  will  be  constantly  directed 
toward  reaching  that  time. 

But  although  we  are  hopeful,  we  are 
realists  too,  with  a  realism  bred  Into  us 
through  long  and  lasting  experience. 
Any  responsible  appraisal  of  world  con- 
ditions leads  inevitably  to  this  conclu- 
sion: We  must  maintain  the  capability 
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for  flexible  response  which  wf  have  to- 
day. 

The  draft  is  one  of  the  essential 
crucial  instruments  which  assiires 
that  flexibility. 

I  recommend  legislation  to 
4  years  the  authority,  which 
Jime  30,  1967,  to  induct  mer 
Armed  Forces. 

THE     OKDER     OF     CAIX 

The  genersd  procedure  todiy  for  the 
selection  of  draft-eligible  mer  is  in  the 
order  of  "oldest  flrst" — from  26  down- 
ward. 

In  the  period  prior  to  thej  Vietnam 
buildup,  when  draft  calls  were  pmall,  the 
average  age  for  Involuntary  Induction 
was  between  22  and  24  years. 

All  three  of  the  recent  studies  of  the 
draft  reveal  that  the  currenlj  order  of 
call  is  undesirable  from  the  I  point  of 
view  of  everyone  involved — and  is  ac- 
tually the  reverse  of  what  it  iiould  be: 

For  the  young  men  themselves,  it  in- 
creases the  period  of  uncertainty  and 
interferes  with  the  planning  oH  lives  and 
careers.  I 

For  employers,  it  causes  hardships 
when  employees  are  lost  to  the  draft  who 
have  been  trained,  acquired  ^ills,  and 
settled  in  their  jobs.  | 

For  the  Selective  Service  ^ystem,  it 
proliferates  the  number  of  deferment  ap- 
plications and  appeals.  Clainls  for  de- 
pendency and  occupational  deferments 
are  much  more  frequent  for  pen  over 
the  age  of  20.  | 

For  the  Armed  Forces,  it  creates  prob- 
lems. The  services  have  found  that 
older  recruits  are  generally  Iffis  adapt- 
able than  are  younger  ones  to  the  rigors 
of  military  training.  [ 

The  time  has  clearly  come  to  correct 
these  conditions  and  remove  the  uncer- 
tainties which  the  present  order  of  call 
promotes.  J 

I  will  issue  an  Executive  order  direct- 
ing that  in  the  future,  as  otherjmeasures 
I  am  proposing  are  put  into  effect,  men 
be  drafted  beginning  at  age  191 

DEFERMENT    INEQUITIES 

Almost  2  million  young  men— i-and  soon 
many  more — reach  age  19  eiich  year. 
The  foreseeable  requirement  IS  to  draft 
only  100.000  to  300,000  of  them  annually. 
We  must  ask :  How  shall  those  irelatively 
few  be  selected?  As  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selectivje  Sei-vice 
phrased  it.  "Who  serves  when  not  all 
serve?"  1 

Past  procedures  have,  in  affect,  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  available  manpower 
pool  by  deferring  men  out  of  1^. 

This  has  resulted  in  Inequitiels. 

Two  separate  groups  of  men  l|iave  been 
selected  out  of  consideration  for  mili- 
tary service :  1 

1.   REJECTEES  I 

In  the  past,  many  thousand^  of  men 
were  rejected — and  put  into  deferred 
categories — who  could  have  pterformed 
satisfactorily,  sharing  the  burdens  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  service. ;  Most  of 
these  were  disadvantaged  yoi^ths  with 
limited  educational  backgrounjds  or  in 
some  cases,  curable  physical  defects. 

We  are  taking  action  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. I  referred  earlier  to  Project 
100.000  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Under  this  program,  the  serv- 
ices are  taking  in  men  who  would  previ- 


ously have  been  disqualified  because  of 
educational  deficiencies  or  minor  medi- 
cal ailments. 

With  intensive  instruction,  practical 
on-the-job  training  and  corrective  medi- 
cal measures,  these  young  men  can  be- 
come good  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  re- 
medial training  they  receive  can  enable 
them  to  live  fuller  and  more  productive 
lives.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  the 
men  who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  under 
this  program  will  come  as  volunteers,  the 
other  half  as  draftees. 

This  will  be  a  continuing  program. 
The  Nation  can  never  again  afford  to 
deny  to  men  who  can  effectively  serve 
their  country,  the  obligation — and  the 
right — to  share  in  a  basic  responsibility 
of  citizenship. 

2.    COLLEGE    STUDENTS 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  found  the  issue  of  col- 
lege student  deferments  to  be  the  most 
difficult  problem  for  its  consideration. 
The  Commission  could  not  reach  una- 
nimity. This  is  not  surprising,  for  it  was 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  Nation 
itself  to  reflect  the  healthy  diversity  of 
opinion  which  centers  on  this  subject. 

Student  deferments  have  resulted  in 
inequities  because  many  of  those  defer- 
ments have  pyramided  into  exemptions 
from  military  service. 

Deferred  for  undergraduate  work,  de- 
ferred further  to  pursue  graduate  study 
and  then  deferred  even  beyond  that  for 
fatherhood  or  occupational  reasons,  some 
young  men  have  managed  to  pile  defer- 
ment on  deferment  until  they  passed  the 
normal  cutoff  point  for  induction. 

In  this  regard,  a  recent  survey  revealed 
that  only  27  percent  of  one  age  group  of 
graduate  school  students  past  the  age  of 
26  had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces — 
contrasted  with  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  men  of  the  same  ages  with  educa- 
tional backgrounds  varying  from  college 
degrees  to  some  high  school  training. 

There  is  one  group  of  postgraduate 
students  to  whom  this  condition  does  not 
apply — men  who  are  studying  to  be  doc- 
tors and  dentists.  About  half  of  them 
later  serve  as  medical  ofQcers  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Their  service  is  vital.  Because  their 
studies  are  essential  to  military  man- 
power needs,  students  engaged  in  such 
programs  must  continue  to  be  deferred 
until  their  education  Is  completed. 

I  have  concluded,  however,  that  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  granting  further 
deferments  to  other  graduate  school 
students. 

To  correct  the  Inequities  in  the  defer- 
ments of  postgraduate  students,  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  specifying  that 
no  deferments  for  postgraduate  study  be 
granted  in  the  future,  except  for  those 
men  pursuing  medical  and  dental  courses. 

Undergraduate  students  present  a  dif- 
ferent problem  for  consideration. 

Many  citizens — Including  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission — hold  that  student  defer- 
ments are  of  themselves  inequitable  be- 
cause they  grant  to  one  group  of  men  a 
special  privilege  not  generally  available 
to  all.  Their  concern  was  heightened  by 
the  belief  that  a  student  deferment  in  a 
time  of  conflict  might  be  an  even  greater 
privilege. 


They  contend  that  such  deferments 
cannot  properly  be  justifled  as  being  in 
the  national  Interest.  Moreover  It  is 
their  conviction  that  the  elimination  of 
a  student  deferment  policy  would  have  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  educational  process 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  they  believe  that 
the  Nation's  experience  with  the  return- 
ing  veterans  of  other  wars  indicates  that 
Interruption  of  college  studies  for  mlli- 
tary  service  actually  results  for  many 
men  In  a  more  mature  approach  and  a 
greater  capacity  for  study. 

Others — Including  a  substantial  minor- 
ity of  the  Commission — believe  just  as 
strongly  that  college  deferments  from 
service  are  not  unfair — however  mani- 
festly imfair  are  the  conditions  of  life 
which  permit  some  to  go  to  college  while 
others  cannot. 

They  agree  that  the  unpredictability  of 
world  conditions  could  conceivably  work 
to  the  advantage  of  students  who  were 
able  to  defer  their  service.  But  they 
point  out  that  the  same  unpredictabil- 
ity could  work  just  as  easily  to  opposite 
effect,  that  men  who  were  deferred  a.s 
college  freshmen  in  1963  would  be  grad- 
uating this  spring  into  a  world  In  which 
they  could  face  the  hazards  of  combat. 
Finally,  this  point  of  view  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  stu- 
dent deferments  would  imduly  compli- 
cate the  oflBcer  procurement  problems  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  for  almost  four  out  of 
five  officers  who  come  into  the  services 
each  year  come  from  the  Nation's  col- 
leges. 

An  issue  so  deeply  important,  with  so 
many  compelling  factors  on  both  sides, 
cannot  be  decided  until  its  every  aspect 
has  been  thoroughly  explored. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Congress 
will  debate  the  questions  this  issue  poses 
for  the  Nation's  youth  and  the  Nation's 
future. 

I  will  welcome  the  public  discussion 
which  the  Commission  report  will  surely 
stimulate. 

I  shall  await  the  benefits  of  these  dis- 
cussions which  will  themselves  be  a 
great  educational  process  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  will  then  take  the  Presidential  action 
which,  I  believe,  will  best  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

A   PAIR   AND   IMPARTIAL    RANDOM     (PAIR)     SYSTEM 
OP    SELECTION 

The  paramount  problem  remains  to 
determine  who  shall  be  selected  for  in- 
duction out  of  the  many  who  are  avail- 
able. 

Assuming  that  all  the  men  available 
are  equally  qualified  and  eligible,  how 
can  that  selection  be  made  most  fairly? 

No  question  has  received  more 
thoughtful  attention  or  more  careful 
analysis. 

There  Is  no  perfect  solution.  For  the 
unavoidable  truth  Is  that  complete  equity 
can  never  be  achieved  when  only  some 
must  be  selected  and  only  some  must 
serve. 

But  a  decision  cannot  be  avoided.  It 
is  due.  The  question  will  become  more 
urgent  with  the  passing  months  and 
years. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  only  method 
which  approaches  complete  fairness  is 
to  establish  a  fair  and  impartial  ran- 
dom— ^PAIR — system  of  selection  which 
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will  determine  the  order  of  call  for  all 
equally  eligible  men. 

That  FAIR  system  would  operate  gen- 
erally as  follows : 

At  age  18,  all  men  would  be  examined 
to  determine  their  physical  and  mental 
eligibility. 

All  eligible  men  reaching  age  19  be- 
fore a  designated  date  would  be  placed 
In  a  selection  pool. 

The  FAIR  system  would  then  deter- 
mine their  order  of  call. 

They  would  be  selected  in  that  order 
of  call,  for  induction  at  age  19,  to  fill 
draft  calls  placed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Those  not  reached  during  this  period 
would  drop  to  a  less  vulnerable  position 
on  the  list  with  the  entry  of  the  next 
year's  group  of  eligible  men  Into  the  se- 
lection pool. 

All  men  would  retain  their  vulnerabil- 
ity to  the  draft.  In  diminishing  order  by 
age  group  up  to  26,  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Those  who  had  re- 
ceived deferments  would  continue  liable, 
as  at  present,  until  their  35th  birthday. 

This  system,  giving  young  men  a  clear 
indication  of  a  likelihood  of  being 
drafted.  In  conjimction  with  the  "young- 
est flrst"  order  of  call,  will  further  reduce 
uncertainty  in  the  planning  of  futures 
and  careers. 

I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  working  in  collaboration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  develop 
a  fair  and  impartial  random — FAIR — 
system  of  selection  to  become  fully  op- 
erational before  January  1,  1969.  This 
system  will  determine  the  order  of  call 
for  induction  of  qualified  and  available 
19- year-olds  and  older  men  as  their  de- 
fei-ments  expire. 

SEXECnVE    SERVICE    ORGANIZATIONAL    STBT7CTUHE 

The  proposals  I  am  presenting  in  this 
message  have  one  common  objective:  In- 
sofar as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  make 
certain  that  men  who  must  be  called  to 
serve  their  country,  and  fight  and  die  for 
It  If  necessary,  will  be  chosen  equitably 
and  justly. 

The  governing  concept  I  propose  for 
selection  is  one  of  equal  and  uniform 
treatment  for  all  men  in  like  circimi- 

St£LIlC6S 

The  National  Advisory  Commission 
has  reported  that  In  order  to  achieve 
that  objective  in  all  its  dimensions,  the 
Selective  Service  System  Itself  should 
be  restructured. 

The  Commission  presented  its  convlc- 
Uon  that  the  System's  decentralized 
operation,  with  more  than  4,000  neigh- 
borhood boards,  58  State  headquarters 
and  95  appeal  boards — all  functioning 
under  general  and  sometimes  inconsist- 
ent guidelines — Is  not  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  our  Nation  today.  It 
believed  that  uniformity  of  treatment 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  through  that 
System. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Selective  Service  System  be  consoli- 
dated. It  suggested  a  coordinated  struc- 
ture of  eight  regions,  embracing  from  300 
to  500  area  oflBces  located  in  major  popu- 
lation centers  and  staffed  with  full-time 
Government  employees.  It  proposed  a 
System  modernized  by  means  of  new 
management    techniques,    communica- 


tions  technology   and   data   processing 
equipment. 

I  believe  these  recommendAtions 
should  be  exposed  to  further  searching 
analysis  and  study  by  management  ex- 
perts building  on  the  work  the  Commis- 
sion has  done. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  done 
a  good  job  for  America.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  those  who  Ixave  been  respon- 
sible for  its  operation  have  provided  the 
Nation  with  an  inspiring  study  of  patri- 
otic citizens  volunteering  their  time  and 
devotion  to  demanding  tasks  vitally  af- 
fecting the  national  welfare. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
the  System  itself  has  been  flexible  and 
responsive,  meeting  the  widely  varying 
calls  for  manpower  placed  on  it  over  the 
past  20  years. 

And  beyond  these  considerations  are 
others  more  dlfHcult  to  measure,  but 
deeply  Important  nonetheless. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  a  part 
of  America,  a  part  of  the  process  of  our 
democracy,  a  part  of  our  commitment  to 
a  full  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  our  society.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  registrants  they  must 
classify,  many  local  draft  t>oards  in  large 
cities  cannot  fulfill  completely  the  func- 
tion intended  for  them.  But  nonetheless 
the  draft  board  concept  is  built  on  a 
uniquely  American  belief — that  local  cit- 
izens can  perform  a  valuable  service  to 
the  Government  and  at  the  ssmae  time 
personalize  the  Crovemment's  procedures 
to  a  young  man  fulfilling  one  of  his  ear- 
liest and  most  serious  obligations  of 
citizenship. 

We  cannot  lightly  discard  an  institu- 
tion with  so  valuable  a  record  of  effec- 
tiveness and  integrity. 

Neither  can  we  afford  to  preserve  it, 
if  we  find  that  in  practice  it  cannot  adapt 
to  the  new  controlling  concept  of  equal 
and  uniform  treatment. 

These  counterbalancing  considera- 
tions liighlight  the  need  to  subject  the 
System's  organization  to  intensive  study 
by  experts  skilled  in  management  tech- 
niques and  methods  on  the  basis  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Jointly  to  establish  a 
task  force  to  review  the  recommenda- 
tions for  a  restructured  Selective  Service 
System  made  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission.  This  review  will  determine 
the  cost,  the  method  of  implementation, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  System  the 
Commission  recommends,  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  the  System  I  am  proposing  In 
this  message. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  make  certain 
changes  to  strengthen  the  System; 

The  Commission  study  brought  Into 
focus  areas  where  Immediate  improve- 
ment can  and  should  be  put  into  effect. 
I  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to: 

Assure  that  advisers  and  appeal  agents 
are  readily  available  to  all  registrants. 

Examine  the  System's  appeals  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  fully  protected. 

Improve  the  System's  information  pol- 
icies so  that  all  registrants  and  the  pub- 


lic generally  will  better  understand  the 
System's  operations. 

In  conjunction  with  Governor  Farrls 
Bryant,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Plarmlng,  work  with  the  Gover- 
nors to  assure  that  all  local  boards  are 
truly  representative  of  the  communities 
they  serve  and  to  submit  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  in  this  area. 

RESERVE    POLICIES 

The  National  Advisory  Commission 
focused  attention  on  the  administration 
of  enlistments  into  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units.  The  Commission  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  inequities  it 
saw  in  the  enlistment  procedures  of 
these  units. 

The  Reserve  forces  are  essential  to  oujr 
mUitary  posture  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  it  My  first  concern  Is  that  these 
forces  be  maintained  at  their  authorized 
strengths,  and  In  a  state  of  readine^for 
deployment.  If  and  when  they  are  needed. 
I  also  believe  that  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents should,  Uke  the  active  forces,  be 
manned  primarily  by  volunteers. 

Two  steps  have  recently  been  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assure 
greater  equity  in  the  enlistment  poUcies 
of  the  Reserve  components: 

Men  who  meet  qualification  standards 
must  be  accepted  into  Reserve  units  In 
the  order  of  their  application. 

Reservists  who  are  not  ^satisfactorily 
fulfilling  their  obligation  wiU  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  up  to  24  months 

Authority  to  order  such  reservists  to 
duty  is  provided  in  the  Departmattt  of 
Defense  1967  Appropriations  Act.  i 
recommend  that  such  authority  be  incor- 
porated in  permanent  legislatiori. 

I  have  concluded  that  two  additional 
actions  should  now  be  taken: 

First  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defens^  to  give  Priority  to  R^^fve  en- 
listees  who  are  under  draft  age— those 
young  men  17  to  ISVa  years  of  age-to 
encourage  a  maximum  number  of  volim- 
teers  who  are  not  immediately  draft 
liable.  Reserve  deferments  for  men  who 
are  draft  Uable  will  be  authorized  only  to 
the  extent  required  to  fill  specific  vacan- 
cies in  Reserve  components. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  the  con- 
gress enact  standby  authority  to  aUow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  draft  men 
Sto  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
whenever  the  authorized  strength  of 
these  units  cannot  otherwise  be  main- 
tained. 

THE    NATIONAL    ADVISORT    COMMISSION    ON 
SELECTIVE    SERVICB 

The  work  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  repre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  study  ol 
this  system  since  it  began  20  years  ago. 
Any  citizen  who  reads  the  report  of  tlie 
Commission— and  I  urge  all  citizens  to 
do  so— wiU  recognize  that  the  distin- 
guished members  have  provided  the  most 
penetrating  analysis  of  selective  service 
in  our  history. 

To  provide  the  American  people  with 
a  continuing  review  of  a  system  which 
touches  every  American  famUy  and  to 
assure  the  diligent  pursuit  of  the  actions 
I  have  discussed  and  approved  in  this 
message,  as  well  as  other  suggestions  in 
the  Commission  report,  I  am  extending 
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the  life  of  the  National  Advlsdry  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  year, 

CONCI.DSION 

Service  perfonned  by  the  you|th  of  oiir 
Nation  honors  us  all. 

Americans  have  good  reason  ^o  respect 
the  long  tradition  of  service 
manifested  In  every  flight  line 
post  where  we  commit  our  bravest  men  to 
the  guardianship  of  freedom. 

We  have  witnessed  In  our 
building  of  another  traditlon4-by  men 
and  women  In  the  Peace  Oorps,  in 
VISTA,  and  In  other  such  Programs 
which  have  touched,  and  perhaps  even 
changed,  the  life  of  our  country  and  our 
world.  1 

This  spirit  is  as  characteristic 
em  America  as  our  advanced  ta 
or  our  scientific  achievements. 

I  have  wondered  if  we  could  I 
through  these  programs  and  others  like 
them,  a  practical  system  of  nonmilitary 
alternatives  to  the  draft  withopt  hai-m- 
ing  our  security. 

Both  the  National  Advisory 
slon  on  Selective  Service  and  llhe  group 
reporting  to  the  Congress  p)sed  this 
question  for  study. 

Both  found  the  answer  to  b<t  that  we 
cannot. 

But  the  spirit  of  volunteer  jervlce  In 
socially  useful  enterprises  will,  we  hope, 
continue  to  grow  until  that  mood  day 
when  all  service  will  be  volunts  ry,  when 
all  young  people  can  and  will  t  loose  the 
kind  of  service  best  fitted  to  flhelr  own 
needs  and  their  Nation's. 

We  will  hasten  It  as  we  can.  But  im- 
tll  It  comes,  because  of  the  conditions 
of  the  world  we  live  in  now,  we  must 
continue  to  ask  one  form  of  service — 
military  duty — of  our  young  rien.  We 
would  be  an  irresponsible  Nat  on  If  we 
did  not — and  perhaps  even  a  i  extinct 
one. 

The  Nation's  requirement  1hat  men 
must  serve,  however,  imposes  this  obliga- 
tion: that  In  this  land  of  equals  men  are 
selected  as  equals  to  serve. 

A  just  nation  must  have  tie  fairest 
system  that  can  be  devised  fo*  making 
that  selection. 

I  believe  the  proposals  I  am  making 
today  will  help  give  us  that  system. 
Lyndon  B.  Jc  hnson. 

The  White  House.  March  6,1967. 


COMMUNITY  WORK  AND  TFAININQ 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  ^6) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  ai  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  community  work  an4  training 
program,  which,  without  being  read,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  Appropri- 
ately referred.  | 

The  President's  message  wag  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  a$  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Etates: 

Once  again  we  have  evidence  {hat  pub- 
lic assistance  is  best  achieved  'when  we 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

This  Is  documented  by  the  report  I 
transmit  today  on  the  commiujity  work 
and  training  program  authorized  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  o|  1962. 


These  amendments  gave  new  opportu- 
nities for  commimity  work  and  training 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  parents  of 
dependent  children. 

Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  gave  further  Impetus  to  this 
program.  It  reinforced  the  original  act 
by  providing  the  counseling,  education, 
health,  job  placement,  and  other  services 
necessary  to  give  the  individual  a  new 
start  in  life. 

Experience  under  these  programs  has 
shown  that  many  people — now  unem- 
ployed and  living  in  poverty — can  help 
themselves.  Three-fourths  of  the  133,- 
000  welfare  recipients  who  have  enrolled 
in  these  programs  since  1964  have  been 
helped:  22,100  have  already  found  jobs, 
70,200  are  in  training  for  productive  em- 
ployment, 3,500  are  taking  advance  voca- 
tional Instruction,  6,700  now  have  the 
training  and  marketable  skills  that 
should  enable  them  to  find  jobs  soon. 

In  short,  102,500  Americans  and  their 
families  have  been  given  hope  where 
hope  did  not  exist  before.  This  Is  an  im- 
pressive record. 

But  no  statistics  can  measure  the  gain 
In  self-respect  to  these  parents.  These 
programs  substitute  a  productive  job  for 
a  life  on  welfare  or  in  poverty.  They 
provide  the  opportunity  to  break  the 
\icious  cycle  of  welfare  dependency  and 
poverty  which  burdens  our  society. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  and 
make  permanent  this  program  to  bring 
help  to  unemployed  parents  and  through 
them  hope  to  our  most  disadvantaged 
children. 

I  urge  the  States  to  study  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  and  to  avail  themselves 
fully  of  the  promise  which  these  pro- 
grams hold. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  6, 1967. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  the  Peace  Corps,  which,  with- 
out being  read,  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Of  the  many  efforts  undertaken  by  this 
Nation  to  advance  peace,  prosperity,  and 
understanding,  few  have  inspired  greater 
admiration  among  the  people  of  the 
world  than  the  Peace  Corps.  In  5  years, 
it  has  given  new  purpose  to  thousands  of 
Americans,  and  new  hope  to  millions 
abroad. 

In  1968  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  as- 
sist more  than  400,000  farmers  in  their 
struggle  against  hunger,  help  educate 
more  than  700,000  schoolchildren,  help 
train  55,000  teachers,  provide  health 
services  to  more  than  200,000  persons, 
help  75,000  men  and  women  help  them- 
selves.  through  private  enterprise,  and 
bring  greater  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
people  through  community  development. 
By  August  1967  we  will  have  more  than 
16,000  volunteers  serving  In  53  countries 
and  one  territory.  By  August  1968  there 
will  be  more  than   19,000  volunteers — 
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nearly  double  the  number  in  1964— active 
in  60  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  our  youth;  210  schools  in 
30  nations  are  operating  today  because 
American  students  have  voluntarily  as- 
sisted them  under  the  school  partner- 
ship program  which  we  Initiated  in  1964 
Their  support,  together  with  the  help  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  with  labor 
and  land  donated  by  the  host  country,  is 
providing  a  home  for  learning  for  a  great 
many  children  around  the  world.  We 
hope  to  build  500  schools  by  mid-1967 
and  at  least  1 ,000  schools  Ln  45  countries 
by  mid-1968. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  tens  of  thousands  of  Ideal- 
istic and  able  Americans,  young  and  old, 
to  serve  their  fellow  men — with  little 
thought  of  self  or  comfort,  and  with  lit- 
tle recompense  other  than  the  reward  of 
seeing  human  lives  made  better  by  the!: 
efforts. 

It  is  building  a  growing  reserve  of  capa- 
ble and  tested  citizens  devoted  to  public 
service.  By  1970,  there  will  be  some  50,- 
000  returned  volunteers  In  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them,  directly  or  after 
completing  their  education,  plan  to  enter 
Government  service.  Some  have  already 
returned  to  train  new  volunteers,  and 
others  are  helping  to  administer  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world. 

The  Peace  Corps  produces  a  high  yield 
In  results,  at  a  low  budgetary  cost.  The 
number  of  volunteers  has  Increased  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  Peace  Corps 
budget.  Over  the  years,  the  average  cosi 
of  the  program  per  volunteer  has  de- 
clined steadily — from  a  high  of  S9,074  In 
fiscal  1963  to  an  estimated  S7,400  In  1967. 

Today,  the  Peace  Corps  idea— the  idea 
of  voluntary  public  service  abroad— is 
spreading  to  other  countries.  Already 
18  "Peace  Corps,"  most  of  them  based  on 
the  U.S.  model,  have  been  established 
by  other  Industrialized  nations.  This  is 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  soundness  of 
Peace  Corps  principles,  but  also  to  the 
living  example  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  will  be  gratifying  read- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
pioneering  and  humane  endeavor. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  6,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  3, 1967, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  March  3,  1967, 
reported  favorably,  without  reservation, 
Executive  D,  88th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  Consular  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to- 
gether with  a  protocol  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964,  and 
submitted  a  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  4) 
thereon,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  which  was  printed. 
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LI^^TATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


RESOLUTION   OF   THE   SENATE   OF 
THE    STATE    OF    MONTANA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   9 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 

Montana  requesting  Congress  to  provide 

Federal  assistance  to  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers 

Whereas,  since  1934,  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct only  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
established  price  of  $35  per  ounce,  and 

Whereas,  costs  of  producing  this  precious 
metal  have  continued  to  Increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  reflecting  the  Impact  of  infla- 
tion upon  the  economics  of  gold  mining  and 
mining  operations  with  the  result  that  virtu- 
ally all  gold  producers  In  the  United  States 
have  closed  down  their  properties,  and 

Whereas,  domestic  gold  production,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  5,000,000  ounces 
in  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  an  annual  rate 
slightly  in  excess  of  1,500,000  ounces  while 
current  domestic  gold  consumption  for  de- 
fense and  space  needs.  Industrial  require- 
ments, the  arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use 
has  rapidly  risen  to  a  significant  rate  of 
approximately  6,000,000  ounces  per  annum, 
over  three  times  our  United  States  produc- 
tion rate,  and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deflclt  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern,  and 

Whereas,  the  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  Imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  mone- 
tary gold  reserves  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  Federal  relief  legislation  revital- 
izing the  United  States  gold  mining  Indus- 
try could  well  end  continuing  substantial 
depletion  of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  to 
supply  United  States  Internal  domestic  gold 
consumption  which  should  alleviate  to  some 
extent  concern  In  foreign  circles  over  our 
monetary  policies,  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic gold  production  Is  definitely  In  the 
national    Interest;    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Montana  respectively  request 
the  Ckjngress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  payments  to  do- 
mestic gold  producers  to  stabilize  the  few 
existing  United  States  gold  properties,  to 
reopen  dormant  gold  mines,  and  to  encour- 
age aggressive  exploration  for  new  gold  ore 
reserves  In  this  country:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Resolu- 
tion   was   adopted    by    the    Senate    of   the 
Fortieth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
Montana  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1967. 
James  J.  Pasma, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
t>or  and  Public  Welfare: 

Alfred  Robert  Zlpf,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service; 
and 

Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Smith,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regente,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

WUUam  P.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and 

William  H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Elzle  H.  Wooten,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxmabla. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Jacalne; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    INOUTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Bukdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smathers,  and  Mr.  Tarborough)  : 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  service  In  a  combat  zone 
when  such  member  Is  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  a  family,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inottyk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio : 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  congressional  pages  or  messengers 
from  among  young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  22  who  are  attending  col- 
lege; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yotjno  of  Ohio 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
8. 1183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
De  Kylln; 

S.  1184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marlel 
Madamba;  and 

S.  1185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia 
Mlchaelldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 
Pdlbbioht,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 


McCarthy,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Yarboboxjch)  : 

S.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
under  foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl, 
whloh  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1187.  A  bill  to  establish  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  as  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  6n  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1188.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manual  J. 
Tavls;  and 

8.1189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shevmg 
Wan  Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1190.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment  of 
annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  1191.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  In  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1192.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MusKiE)  : 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  13th  day  of  March  In  1967  as  "National 
Electric  Car  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magndson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROHIBITION  OP  SALES  OP  ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGES  TO  PERSONS 
UNDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
increase  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
minimum  age  for  the  purchase  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage. 

At  the  present  time  the  minimum  age 
for  the  sale  of  hard  liquor  is  to  persons 
21  or  older.  But  there  is  an  exception 
that  permits  the  sale  of  beer  and  light 
wines  to  i>ersons  18  and  older.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  that  exception. 

In  doing  so,  I  want  to  serve  notice  that 
I  will  exert  every  effort  to  have  this  bill 
enacted  or  to  have  Its  provisions  incor- 
porated into  other  legislation  by  amend- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  Interest  the  relntroduction, 
in  the  other  body  as  HH.  822,  of  legisla- 
tion, to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.  This 
bill  would  implement  recommendations 
made  some  years  ago  by  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  review  the  operations  of  the  act. 
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H.R.  822  contains  a  mischievous,  if 
innocent  looking,  provision.  I  refer  to 
paragr«>h  (5)  of  section  1  which,  by 
adding  the  words  "an  original'!  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  precent  act,  is  an  attempt 
to  hami)€T  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Board's  right  to  review  4  license 
application  to  assure  conformity  with 
the  criteria  specified  in  section  14  to  an 
original  application  only  and  not  to  the 
subsequent  annual  applications  for  li- 
cense renewals.  This  "sleeper"!  was  in- 
corporated into  HH.  10744  diiring  its 
consideration  in  the  other  body  last  year 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  reetaurant 
operators,  but  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Bosizd. 

It  would  be  presiunptuous  fot  a  Sen- 
ator to  give  advice  to  Members  of  the 
other  body  on  legislation  coming  before 
them.  As  an  interested  citizen,  however, 
I  hope  that  in  committee  or  on  the  floor 
they  will  see  fit  to  delete  that  little  pro- 
vision fran  H Jl.  822  and,  for  go<)d  meas- 
ure, to  add  the  substance  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  Other- 
wise, I  assure  the  Senate  that:  I  stand 
ready  to  do  these  things  when  tl.R.  822 
or  Its  Senate  companion,  which  has  not 
yet  been  introduced,  oomes  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (lilr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  bill  wljl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  1179)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  leverage 
Control  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  I  of  alco- 
holic beverages  to  persons  under]  21  years 
of  age,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott^  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the|  District 
of  Columbia. 
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EXEMPTION  OF  A  MEMBER  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  FROM  SERVICE 
IN  A  COMBAT  ZONE  WHEN  SUCH 
MEMBER  IS  THE  SOLE  SUT^VTIVING 
SON  OF  A  FAMILY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President!  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  AKdersok, 
ByRD  of  Virginia,  Burdick,  Cannon,  East- 
land, FONG,  PULBRICHT,  HATFIELD,  HOL- 
LAND, Jackson,  Kennedy  of  Nefw  York, 
Long  of  Missouri.  Magnuson,  MAnsfield, 

MONDALE,  Moss,   PELL,  RaNDOLP$,  SCOTT, 

Smathers,  and  Yarborough,  I  Ujtroduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bi|l  to  ex- 
empt a  member  of  the  Arme^  Forces 
from  service  in  a  combat  zone  when  such 
member  is  the  sole  surviving  $on  of  a 
family,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1181)  to  exempt  aj  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  senfice  in  a 
combat  zone  when  such  member  is  the 
sole  surviving  son  of  a  family,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Am^d  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
manpower  demands  of  our  present  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  are  most  unique.  Of 
those  eligible  to  serve,  many  arc  able  to 
defer  their  military  service  for  the  pe- 
riod of  their  college  education  anid  longer. 


Others  enjoy  exemptions  on  the  basis  of 
family  support.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
these  provisions  for  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  war,  which  is  not  a  na- 
tional emergency,  such  exemptions  are 
wise  and  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  paradoxical  that 
when  so  few  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
so  many,  some  families  are  assimilng 
double  risk  and  suffering,  while  other 
families  remain  virtually  untouched  by 
the  tragic  conflict.  There  have  been 
instances  in  my  own  State  of  Hawaii 
where  two  men  within  a  single  family 
were  killed  £is  a  result  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Also,  there  have  been  cases 
where  two  brothers  were  seriously 
wounded  while  serving  concurrent  tours 
of  duty  in  the  combat  area.  I  am  sure 
that  in  each  of  your  States  these  situa- 
tions can  be  duplicated  and  multiplied. 

At  the  present  time,  Department  of 
Defense  regulations  offer  two  bases  for 
deferment  of  military  service  In  a  com- 
bat area: 

First.  When  one  or  more  members  of 
a  family  have  been  killed,  or  have  died 
from  injuries  Incurred  in  a  combat  area, 
the  sole  surviving  son  will  be  exempt 
from  combat  duty  if  he  so  requests. 

The  member  of  the  military  service 
must  Initiate  the  action  by  giving  this  in- 
formation to  his  superiors.  If,  however, 
he  wishes  to  stay  on,  he  may  sign  a 
waiver  forfeiting  his  right  to  be  removed 
from  the  combat  area. 

Second.  No  two  members  of  the  same 
family  are  sent  into  a  combat  zone  at  the 
same  time,  provided  one  of  the  two  mem- 
bers requests  to  have  his  service  delayed. 

But  the  member  of  the  military  service 
must  initiate  the  action  by  giving  this  in- 
formation to  his  superiors.  If,  however, 
he  wishes  to  stay  on,  he  must  sign  a 
waiver  forfeiting  his  right  to  be  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  zone  for  the  length  of 
time  the  other  member  of  the  family  is 
serving  there. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  keep  records  which 
would  reveal  death  of  a  next  of  kin,  or 
concurrent  duty  of  a  next  of  kin. 

My  proposal  would  deny  any  surviving 
member  of  a  family  in  which  one  or  more 
members  have  been  killed  or  died  as  a 
result  of  Injuries  incurred  in  a  combat 
area,  the  option  of  serving  in  a  combat 
zone.  Second,  this  bill  would  forbid  the 
assignment  of  a  second  member  of  the 
same  family  to  concurrent  duty  in  a  com- 
bat area  unless  the  two  specifically  vol- 
unteered for  such  service. 

I  believe  the  requirement  that  the 
member  of  the  military  service  initiate 
the  action  in  these  circumstances  is  an 
unfair  obligation  to  assxime.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  imderstand  how  a  young  man 
filled  with  esprit  de  corps  after  training 
with  his  unit  might  easily  sign  a  waiver 
to  enable  him  to  stay  with  his  friends 
and  buddies.  He  could,  of  course,  refuse 
to  sign  the  waiver  and  by  so  doing  avoid 
combat.  But  he  would  suspect  that  his 
leaving  was  a  cowardly  act.  Certainly, 
it  might  appear  so  to  his  buddies.  Also, 
a  member  of  the  armed  services  often  is 
motivated  by  a  deep  sense  of  service  and 
patriotism.  Each  of  these  are  pressures 
which  constrain  him  from  exercising  his 
rights  as  now  delineated  in  Armed 
Forces  regulations. 


Not  only  his  interests  but  the  Interests 
of  his  loved  ones  are  involved.  Part  of 
the  right  to  make  a  decision  must  be  free- 
dom from  coercion.  With  a  decision  of 
such  far-reaching  implications  as  this, 
and  in  view  of  the  availability  of  so  many 
men,  no  coercion  should  be  possible. 

Out  of  consideration,  therefore,  to  his 
family  and  to  the  young  man  himself,  i 
solicit  your  support  for  these  reforms. 


YOUNGSTERS  OF  COLLEGE  AGE  AS 
SENATE  MESSENGERS— SCRAP 
ARCHAIC  PAGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  present  method  of  selecting  congres- 
sional pages  is  archaic  and  troublesome. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  Con- 
gress to  give  serious  consideration  to  es- 
tablishing a  more  equitable  and  sensible 
system  of  hiring  pages 

Under  the  present  system  pages  may 
be  employed  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  the  age  of  14  and  continue  un- 
til they  are  18.  In  the  Senate  pages  start 
at  14  and  some  remain  In  this  employ- 
ment until  they  are  too  large  to  serve 
Inconspicuously — a  rather  nebulous 
standard  for  terminating  emplosTnent. 

The  boys  who  presently  serve  as  pages 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  fine  boys.  However,  they 
are  a  part  of  a  system  which  developed 
historically  but  has  no  validity  today. 

Historically,  the  custom  of  hiring 
pages  goes  back  to  the  first  Congress. 
In  those  days  Members  of  Congress  who 
knew  of  young  orphan  boys  in  destitute 
circumstances  had  their  sympathies 
aroused  and  they  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing ofiQcers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives employ  these  boys  as  runners. 

Originally,  in  1789.  a  few  runners 
were  employed.  The  earliest  records 
show  that  in  the  20th  Congress,  which 
sat  from  1827  to  1829,  three  boys  were 
employed  as  runners.  In  succeeding 
Congresses  the  number  changed,  but  the 
custom  continued. 

Through  the  years  this  practice  has 
been  modified,  so  that  today  a  large 
number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  are  hired  to  serve  at  salaries 
In  excess  of  $5,000  a  year.  This  is  indeed 
a  handsome  salary  for  a  young  boy  just 
out  of  grade  school  who  answers  tele- 
phones and  delivers  messages  and  docu- 
ments. It  Is  more  money  than  is  paid 
to  many  ofiBcers  and  solcUers  serving  in 
combat  In  Vietnam. 

When  these  youngsters  come  to  Wash- 
ington they  are  left  on  their  own  to  se- 
cure adequate  housing  and  meals.  They 
are  without  the  benefit  of  the  parental 
guidance  that  is  so  necessary  for  young 
people.  They  attend  the  Capitol  Page 
School  for  3  hours  daily  and  sometimes 
work  as  much  as  40  hours  a  week,  or 
longer.  This  schedule  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  job  covered  by  Federal 
child  labor  regulations. 

DiflBcultles  In  the  past  have  caused 
some  Senators  to  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  a  $1  million 
dormitory  for  the  80-odd  youngsters 
who  work  as  pages.  I  spoke  out  against 
that  proposal  In  July  1964,  at  that  time 
urging  that  the  page  system  be  abolished. 
This  would  be  an  vmconscionable  waste 
of    taxpayers'    money.    It    would    only 
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serve  to  compound  an  already  unwieldy 
situation  and  perpetuate  an  outmoded, 
unnecessary,  archaic,  and  unjustified 
system. 

In  my  judgment  consideration  should 
be  given  at  this  time  to  the  advisability 
of  empl03dng  college  students,  young  men 
and  women,  from  the  ages  of  17  to  22  to 
serve  as  pages  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  give  youngsters  who 
Bxe  college  students  the  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  work  of  Congress 
firsthand,  help  them  to  pay  their  way 
through  college,  and  relieve  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  very  young  boys, 
many  of  whom  are  on  their  own  for  the 
first  time,  far  from  their  parents  and 
homes. 

Today,  most  Capitol  policemen,  ele- 
vator operators.  Post  Office  employees, 
and  other  patronage  jobs  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  filled  by  young  men  attending  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  Washington 
area.  This  has  provided  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  them,  and  I  am  sure  has 
helped  many  a  young  man  to  graduate 
who  otherwise  might  not  financially  have 
been  able  to  make  his  way  tlirough 
college. 

I  realize  that  whenever  a  long-estab- 
lished tradition  or  custom  is  set  aside, 
very  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  this  fast-moving  space 
age  of  change  and  challenge,  the  present 
method  of  selecting  very  young  teenage 
boys  as  pages  for  Congress  is  outmoded 
and  really  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Therefore.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  congressional  messengers 
from  young  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  22  who  are  attending  col- 
lege. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1182)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  congressional  pages  or 
messengers  from  among  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22 
who  are  attending  college,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son shall  serve  as  a  page  of  the  Senate  or 
House  or  Representatives — 

(1)  before  he  or  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  or  during  any  session  of 
the  Congress  which  begins  after  he  or  she 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years;  or 

(2)  during  any  period  when  he  or  she  Is 
not  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  In  a  recogrlzed  college  or  university, 
If  such  period  exceeds  (1)  thirty  days,  or 
(11)  four  months  If  the  period  Is  between 
school  years  and  such  person  has  a  bona  fide 
Intention  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
study  In  a  recognized  college  or  university 
during  the  semester  (or  other  period  Into 
which  the  school  year  Is  divided)  Immedi- 
ately following  such  period. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  243  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of   1946    (2   U.S.C.  88a), 


and  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Education  of  Senate  and  House 
Pages"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1947  (2  U.S.C.  88b),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-first  Congress. 


CARE   OF  FOSTER  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sen- 
ators Inouye,  Pong,  Pulbright,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McCarthy,  Morse,  Pell,  Randolph,  and 
Yarborough,  I  am  reintroducing  pro- 
posed legislation  to  estabhsh  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
aid  to  children  in  foster  care. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  that  it  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-being  of  our 
needy.  This  philosophy  holds  true  es- 
pecially when  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  plight  of  dependent  children. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  law  makes 
a  distinction  between  a  foster  child  and 
a  dependent  children  living  with  his  fam- 
ily. No  child  is  more  dependent  on  out- 
side help  than  the  child  separated  from 
his  parents  by  death  or  disaster.  Until 
now.  because  of  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion in  the  law,  the  <3overnment  has,  in 
practical  effect,  ignored  the  plight  of 
the  foster  child. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren— AFDC — provided  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample. The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  needy  children  with  the  eco- 
nomic support  they  need  for  their  health 
and  development.  Presently  Federal 
law  requires  that  a  foster  child  receiv- 
ing AFDC  aid  must  have  been  placed  In 
foster  care  by  court  order  and  he  must 
also  have  received  aid  from  the  State 
AFDC  program  in  or  for  the  month  In 
which  court  proceedings  were  initiated. 
Furthermore,  AFDC  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  children  in  public  child-care  in- 
stitutions. 

Although  foster  care  is  Included  In  the 
definition  of  child-welfare  services  un- 
der title  V,  Federal  funds  are  not  ear- 
marked specifically  for  foster  care  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  appropriations  for  title 
V  programs  are  limited,  and  the  results 
have  been  that  States  have  seen  fit  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  bolster  other  child- 
welfare  programs. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  300.- 
000  children  in  foster  care.  The  finan- 
cial burden  of  providing  care  and  serv- 
ices for  these  children  falls  primarily 
upon  State  and  local  goverrmients  and 
upon  voluntary  agencies  supported  by 
charitable  contributions. 

Because  the  bill  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing establishes  a  new  program  exclu- 
sively for  children  in  foster  care,  funds 
received  under  this  program  would  in  no 
way  reduce  a  State's  share  of  Federal 
money  for  general  child-welfare  pro- 
grams under  title  V  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

This  bill  provides  that  each  State  may 
receive  a  Federal  grant,  on  a  50-percent- 
matching  basis,  of  not  more  than  $45  a 
month  for  each  child  living  In  a  foster 
family  home. 
This  bill  also  provides  that  each  State 


would  receive  a  normiatching  Federal 
grant  of  $20  a  month  for  each  child  re- 
ceiving care  in  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit child-care  institution. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
those  services  provided  by  State  and 
local  persormel  which  have  been  deter- 
mined necessary  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  children  in  foster  care,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  would  underwrite  the 
total  cost  as  determined  necessary  for 
training  personnel  for  work  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  cost  necessary  for  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  would  be 
underwritten  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  un- 
der this  program,  each  State  would  be 
required  to  have  its  plan  of  welfare  and 
related  services  for  children  in  foster  care 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Criteria  for  the 
State  plan  are  modeled  after  those  re- 
quired for  States  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  In  addition,  States 
would  be  required  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  will 
not  replace  State  and  local  funds  now 
used  to  finance  foster  care  services. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  for  maximmn 
Federal  grants  of  $45  a  month  for  chil- 
dren in  foster  family  homes  is  intended 
to  help  more  families  assume  responsi- 
bility for  foster  cliildren.  Except  for  the 
child  who  is  imable  to  conform  to  a  nor- 
mal family  life,  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus among  the  experts  that  foster 
family  care  is  preferable  to  Institutionsd 
care. 

A  foster  child's  needs  are  extremely 
complex.  Their  often  deeply  imbedded 
hostilities  toward  adults  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  foster  couple  to 
establish  a  true  parental  relationship 
with  the  child.  In  fact  the  turnover 
among  foster  parents  runs  as  high  as  33 
percent  a  year.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  for  professional  serv- 
ices and  the  training  of  personnel  will 
greatly  assist  remedying  these  situations. 
I  believe  New  Jersey  is  representative 
of  the  basic  programs  of  other  States. 
In  New  Jersey  each  child  boarding  In  a 
foster  home  receives  $77  a  month  in  State 
and  local  f  xmds. 

For  children  requiring  specialized  pro- 
grams for  treatment  of  physical  handi- 
caps or  emotional  disturbance,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  will  pay  up  to  $153  a 
month. 

Although  the  New  Jersey  program  is 
not  substantially  different  from  foster 
care  programs  in  other  States,  there  are. 
however,  notable  variations.  In  New 
Jersey  the  cost  of  foster  care  services 
generally  is  borne  equally  by  the  State 
and  county  governments.  Several  States 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  State  fimds. 
A  few  States,  however,  provide  virtually 
no  State  money  or  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  foster  care  programs,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  allow  local  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  to  do  the 
job. 

Approximately  75  additional  children 
each  month  enter  the  New  Jersey  foster 
care  program.  As  of  November  1966, 
8,616  children  boarded  In  foster  homes. 
Nimierous  State  and  Federal  officials 
I  have  talked  to  express  increasing  con- 
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cem.  They  view  the  already  substantial 
Increase  In  the  number  of  foster |children 
with  alai-m  in  view  of  the  Inadeqliate  fos- 
ter care  services  available.  Many  States' 
budgets  are  now  so  overburdened  that 
only  limited  numbers  of  new  jchildren 
can  be  admitted  into  foster  cafe. 

It  seems  clear  that  Federal  assistance 
Is  mandatory.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  RtcoRD  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  this  proposal 
and  that  the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  desk  for  additional  cosponsers  for  a 
period  of  10  days.  [ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jers*^  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
Introduced  a  bill  and  asked  urianimous 
consent  that  it  lie  at  the  desk  ipr  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  The  bill  dee.\s  with 
grants-in-aid  for  children  In  fo^r  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  v^ithdraw 
that  part  of  my  request,  that  i1  remain 
at  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  n^ne,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  withou;  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  explanation]  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1186)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  piovide  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  tl  e  States 
in  furnishing  aid  and  services  vith  re- 
spect to  children  under  foster  caie,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  Ne^r  Jersey 
tfor  himself  and  other  Senato's),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  REpoRD,  as 
follows: 

S.   1186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Uates  of 
Ameica  in  Congress  assembled,  Thi.t  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amendi  d  by  (1) 
redesignating  part  5  thereof  as  pat  6.  (2) 
by  redesignating  section  541  as  section  551, 
and  (3)  by  Inserting  after  part  4  thpreof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  5 — Geants  to  States  for  Aid  hro  Chil- 
dren Under  Foster  Care 
•■appropriations 
"Sec.  541.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  proper  foster  care  of  children 
fare  can  best  be  advanced  through 
by  enabling  each  State  to  furnish 
assistance  and  needed  welfare  serv 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions 
State,  to  children  placed  under 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
made  available  under  this  section 
used  for  making  payment  to 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved 
Secretary,  State  plans  for  aid  and 
to  children  under  foster  care. 

"state    plans    for    aid    and    services  |rO    CHIL- 
DREN VNDEat  FOSTER  GARB 


Statds 


"Sec.  542.  (a)   A  State  plan  for 
services  to  children  under  foster  car^ 

"(1)  provide  that  It  shall  be  In  eflpct 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
administered  by  them,  be  mandatc^ry 
them; 

"(2)   provide  for  financial  partlclriatlon  by 
the  State; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  State  pubU( 
agency  which  administers  the  clillc 
services  plan  developed  as  provided 
3  of  this  title  shall  be  designated 
State  agency  to  adminlBter,  or  supervise 
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administration  of.  the  State  plan  under  this 
part; 

"(4)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency 
to  any  person  whose  claim  for  aid  to  children 
under  foster  care  Is  denied  or  is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 

"(5)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  State 
plan; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

"(7)  provide  that  (A)  the  amount  of  aid, 
if  any,  to  be  provided  under  the  State  plan 
with  respect  to  any  child  under  foster  care 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  his  need 
therefor,  taking  Into  consideration  any  in- 
come and  resources  of  such  child  which  are 
available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  care; 
and  (B)  the  State  agency  shall  not  deny  or 
limit  the  amount  or  extent  of  the  aid  other- 
wise available  under  the  State  plan  to  any 
child,  on  the  ground  of  his  lack  of  need  for 
such  aid,  until  such  agency  Is  fully  satisfied, 
as  the  result  of  affirmative  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  need  on  the  part  of  such 
child  for  such  aid; 

"(8)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  and  recipients  of  aid  to  children 
under  foster  care  to  purposes  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  (except  that  this  requirement  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  aid  under  such 
plan  provided  to  children  placed  In  a  child- 
care  institution); 

"(9)  provide  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
make  application  for  aid  to  children  under 
foster  care  shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  that  such  aid  shall  be  furnished  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  all  eligible  per- 
sons; 

"(10)  provide  that  aid  to  children  under 
foster  care  will  not  be  provided  to  any  child 
with  respect  to  any  period  for  which  such 
child  is  receiving  aid  imder  the  State  plan 
of  such  State  approved  under  section  402  of 
this  Act; 

"(11)  provide  for  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  a  program  for  such  welfare  and 
related  services  for  each  child  who  receives 
aid  to  chUdren  under  foster  care  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such 
child,  and  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
such  program,  and  any  other  services  pro- 
vided for  children  under  the  State  plan,  with 
the  child-welfare  services  plan  developed  as 
provided  in  part  3  of  this  title,  with  a  view 
toward  providing  welfare  and  related  services 
which  win  best  promote  the  welfare  of  such 
child; 

"(12)  provide  for  the  development,  with 
respect  to  each  child  who  receives  aid  to  chil- 
dren under  foster  care,  an  individual  welfare 
plan,  which  shall  Include  a  continuing  study 
of  the  child's  needs,  of  the  most  suitable 
available  home  in  which  he  can  be  placed, 
and  a  periodic  review  of  his  case,  and  provide 
that,  in  carrying  out  such  welfare  plan,  Lse 
may  be  made  of  services  of  private  nonprofit 
child-care  agencies  and  organizations;   and 

"(13)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
amounts  payable  to  such  State  under  section 
543  to  carry  out  the  State  plan  wUl  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 


such  amounts,  be  available  in  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  aid  and  welfare 
services  to  children  who  are  under  foster 
care  in  such  State. 

"payment  to  st.ates 

"Sec.  543.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  October  1,   1967 — 

"  ( 1 )  an  tunount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  expended  under  the  State 
plan  during  such  quarter  as  aid  to  children 
under  foster  care  with  respect  to  children  in 
foster  family  homes  (including  expenditures 
for  Insurance  premiums  for  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  or  the  cost  there- 
of) ,  not  counting  so  much  of  any  expendi- 
ture with  respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds 
the  product  of  $90  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  children  who  were  recipients  of 
such  aid  for  such  month  (which  total  num- 
ber, for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  means 
(A)  the  number  of  children  in  foster  family 
homes  with  respect  to  whom  such  aid  in  the 
form  of  money  payments  is  paid  for  such 
month,  plus  (B)  the  number  of  other  chil- 
dren In  such  homes  with  respect  to  whom 
expenditures  were  made  in  such  month  as 
aid  to  children  under  foster  care  in  the  form 
of  medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial 
care); 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  expended  under  the 
State  plan  during  such  quarter  as  aid  to 
children  under  foster  care  with  respect  to 
children  In  child-care  Institutions  (includ- 
ing expenditures  for  insurance  premiums  for 
medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care 
or  the  cost  thereof),  not  counting  so  much 
of  any  expenditure  with  respect  to  any 
month  as  exceeds  the  product  of  $20  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  children  in  such 
institutions  who  were  recipients  of  such  aid 
for  such  month; 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
(A)  the  total  amount  expended  during  such 
quarter  in  providing  services  (as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  regulations)  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  welfare  of  children  re- 
ceiving aid  to  children  under  foster  care 
under  the  State  plan,  plus  (B)  the  total 
amount  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
training  of  personnel  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  by  the  State  agency  or  by  the 
local  agency  administering  the  plan  in  the 
political  subdivision;    plus 

"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  including  services  and  training 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  provided  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  services  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3) 
(A)  shall  Include  only  services  provided  by 
the  staff  of  the  State  agency,  or  the  local 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  in  the 
political  subdivision,  except  that,  subject  to 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
there  may  be  included  services  provided  by 
nonprofit  private  agencies  under  contract 
with  the  State  agency,  If,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  State  agency,  the  State  agency  cannot 
provide  such  services  as  economically  or  as 
effectively  by  its  staff  or  through  a  local 
agency  as  such  services  can  be  provided  un- 
der contract  with  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  its  estimate  of  the 
total  sum  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
section, and  stating  the  amount  appropri- 
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ated  or  made  available  by  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  for  such  expenditures 
in  such  quarter,  and  if  such  amount  Is  less 
than  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  sum  of  such  estimated  expenditures, 
the  source  or  sources  from  which  the  differ- 
ence is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  (B)  such 
other  investigation  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  in  such 
Installments  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 
increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines was  made  under  this  section  to  such 
State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection. 

■•(3)  The  pro  rata  share  to  which  the 
United  States  is  equitably  entitled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered,  during  any  quarter  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
aid  to  children  under  foster  care,  shall  be 
considered  an  overpayment  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any  ap- 
propriations available  for  the  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"OPERATION     OF    STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  544.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  542;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  (or.  in  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
ments win  be  limited  to  categories  under  or 
parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure)  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  he  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  such  State  (or 
shall  Umit  payments  to  categories  under  or 
parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure) . 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  545.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(a)  The  term  'child'  means  a  needy  child 
who  (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
(2)  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
or  care,  and  (3)  is  not  (and  upon  making 
proper  application  therefor  would  not  be)  en- 
titled to  receive  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  the  State  plan,  approved 
under  section  402  of  this  Act,  of  the  State 
In  which  he  lives; 

"(b)  The  term  'aid,'  when  applied  to  a 
child  under  foster  care,  means  (1)  money 
payments  with  respect  to  such  child,  plus 
(2)  medical  care  In  behalf  of  or  any  type  of 
remedial  care  recognized  under  State  law  in 
behalf  of  such  child; 

"(c)  The  term  'foster  family  home*  means 
a  private  family  home,  which  Is  licensed  by 
the  State  in  which  it  is  situated  or  has  been 
approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  homes  of  this  type, 
as  meeting  the  standards  established  for 
such  licensing; 

"(d)  The  term  'child-care  institution" 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tion which  provides  foster  care  for  children 
and  which  is  licensed  by  the  State  in  which 
It  is  situated  or  has  been  approved,  by  the 
agency  of  such  State  for  licensing  Institu- 
tions of  this  type,  as  meeting  the  standards 
established  for  such  licensing. 

"(e)  A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be 
'under  foster  care*  only  if  (1)  he  Is  actually 
living  In  a  foster  family  home  or  a  child-care 
Institution,  and  (2)  (A)   he  has  been  placed 


In  such  home  or  Institution  as  a  result  of 
a  determination,  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  or  of  a  public  welfare  or  other 
public  agency  having  a  legal  responsibility 
for  his  welfare,  to  the  effect  that  his  welfare 
can  best  be  promoted  by  his  placement 
therein,  or  (B)  his  having  been  placed  In 
such  a  home  or  Institution  is  approved  by 
a  State  or  local  welfare  agency  having  legal 
responsibility  for  his  welfare." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Effec- 
tive for  the  period  beginning  May  1,  1961" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Effective  for 
the  period  beginning  May  1,  1961,  and  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  June  30,  1968.) . 

(b)(1)  Section  1116(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  part  5  of  title  V," 
after  "XIX,". 

(2)  Section  1118(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "544,""  after  "404,". 

(3)  Section  1116(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  part  5  of  title 
V."  after  "XIX". 

(4)  Section  1116(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  part  5  of  title 
V,"  after  "XIX". 

(c)(1)  Clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1901  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  needy  dependent  children  un- 
der foster  care  entitled  to  benefits  under 
part  5.  title  V"  after  "families  with  depend- 
ent children". 

(2)  (A)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amendert  by  inserting  ",  and  part  5  of  title 
V"  after  "XVI". 

(B)  Section  1902(a)  (17)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  part  5  of  title  V"  after  "XVI". 

(3)  Section  1902(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  part  5  of  title 
V"  after  "XVI". 

(4)  Section  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  part  5  of  title  V ' 
after  "XVI,"". 

(d)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing •',  or  part  5  of  title  V"  after  "XVI". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAi.is  of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Bill  To  Amend  Title  V  of 

THE    Social    Security    Act    To    Provide 

Grants  to  the  States  for  Aid  and  Services 

to  Children  in  Foster  Care 

The  bin  provides  a  Federal  contribution 
equal  to  one-half  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  state,  up  to  $45  of  Federal  money 
per  month,  for  each  child  living  in  a  foster 
family  home. 

In  addition,  each  State  would  receive  a 
non-matching  Federal  grant  of  $20  a  month 
for  each  child  receiving  care  in  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  child-care  institution. 

The  Federal  Government  would  provide 
75';  of  the  cost  of  those  services  provided  by 
State  and  local  personnel  which  have  been 
determined  necessary  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  children  In  foster  care.  Under  certain 
coiidltlons  the  services  of  private  nonprofit 
agencies  under  contract  with  the  State  agency 
may  also  be  included. 

The  Federal  Government  would  also  under- 
wTite  the  total  cost  determined  necessary 
for  training  personnel  for  work  with  the 
State  and  local  agencies. 

And,  the  Federal  Government  would  under- 
write 50 Vo  of  the  cost  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
program. 

Because  the  bill  establishes  a  new  program 
exclusively  for  children  In  foster  care,  funds 
received  under  this  program  would  In  no 
way  reduce  a  State's  share  of  Federal  money 
for  general  child-welfare  programs  under 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bin  authorizes  an  open-end  appro- 
priation and  requires  that  States  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  used  to  replace  State  and  local 
funds  now  used  to  finance  foster  care  services. 


The  bin  Includes  standard  provisions  es- 
tablishing the  method  for  making  payments 
to  the  States  for  reimbursement  in  the  case 
of  overpayment,  and  for  the  termination  of 
pajTnents  under  specified  circumstances. 

Any  child  under  age  18  who  is  living  In  a 
foster  family  home  or  in  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  child-care  institution  would  be 
eligible  for  aid  under  this  program. 

The  program  wUl  be  administered  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  other  child-wel- 
fare programs  operating  in  the  State.  In 
most  cases,  this  agency  will  be  the  State 
Welfare  Agency. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  program,  each  State  would  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  his  approval  a  plan 
of  welfare  and  related  services  for  children 
in  foster  care. 

Requirements  for  the  State  plan  parallel 
the  statutory  requirements  now  in  effect  for 
assistance  under  Title  rv  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  provides  aid  to  families 
with   dependent   children. 

The  State  plan  must  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual  welfare  plan  for  each 
child  receiving  aid  under  this  program.  In- 
dividual welfare  plans  v/111  Include  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  child's  needs  and  of  the 
most  suitable  available  home  in  which  he 
can  be  placed,  and  a  periodic  review  of  his 
case.  In  carrying  out  each  plan,  the  services 
of  private  nonprofit  chlld-care  agencies  and 
organizations  may  be  used. 

States  are  required  to  permit  all  persons 
seeking  aid  under  this  program  to  apply  for 
such  aid  and  to  furnish  aid  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals within   a   reasonable   time. 

Children  In  foster  care  will  also  be  eligible 
for  medical  benefits  provided  under  Title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  States 
where  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  In  effect. 

The  provisions  for  foster  care,  Title  IV, 
Section  408  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children)  will 
be  allowed  to  expire  and  foster  children  who 
received  AFDC  aid  wHl  be  entitled  to  assist- 
ance under  this  program. 


CEDAR  BREAKS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  situ- 
ated high  on  a  plateau  in  southern  Utah, 
23  miles  from  Cedar  City,  is  the  grand 
mountainside  amphitheater  known  as 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument.  An 
immense  half  bowl,  2,000  feet  deep,  4 
miles  long,  2'/2  miles  wide,  and  covering 
almost  10  square  miles,  Cedar  Breaks 
exhibits  what  is  probably  the  world's 
most  breathtaking  exposure  of  flamboy- 
ant color. 

Within  the  steep-walled  amphitheater, 
visitors  see  limestone  eroded  into  many 
fantastic  shapes  that  have  been  fonned 
by  the  never-ending  efforts  of  rain,  wind, 
snow,  and  ice. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  this  all  started 
about  55  million  years  ago  when  a  limy 
ooze  was  deposited  in  shallow  lakes  on  a 
land  surface  near  sea  level.  About  13 
million  years  ago  the  land  surface  was 
slowly  uplifted  to  its  present  elevation  of 
around  10,000  feet.  As  the  plateau 
lifted,  it  produced  a  steep,  westerly  fac- 
ing escarpment  of  limestone,  which  be- 
came exposed  to  the  elements  of  erosion. 
The  rock,  varying  in  hardness,  became 
susceptible  to  the  rain  and  snow  water 
rushing  down  the  cliffs  and  aided  by  frost 
and  wind,  erosion  occurred,  some  slow 
and  some  quickly,  leaving  us  the  resistant 
spires  and  ridges  we  have  today. 

The  first  protection  afforded  this 
unique  region  was  in  1905  when  It  was 
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included  as  part  of  the  Sevlsr— now 
Dixie — National  Forest  and  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service.  Ori  August 
22.  1933.  the  area  was  placed  ui.der  the 
National  Park  Service  administr  ition  as 
a  national  monument. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 
to  designate  this  region  as  a  lational 
park. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  to  lay  leg- 
islation to  change  the  designation  of  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monuitient  to 
Cedar  Breaks  Natior'^  1  Park. 

My  proposal  is  another  step  in  jpgrad- 
ing  Utah's  tourist  potential  ami  giving 
proper  recognition  to  the  outi  landing 
scenic  attractions  of  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  a  Cedai}  Breaks 
National  Park  has  long  been  a  d  ream  of 
local  civic  leaders  and  other  State  offi- 
cials since  it  would  give  the  Cedai-  Breaks 
attraction  the  status  which  it  veil  de-  i 
serves  in  the  national  system  of  recrea- 
tional areas.  In  addition,  Cedar  Breaks 
would  receive  greater  development  and 
much  wider  recognition  and  pr  amotion 
which  would  attract  many  acditional 
visitors  to  the  tourist  mecca  of  southern 
Utah  which  is  fast  coming  to  bj  known 
as  the  Land  of  the  Rainbow  Ca  lyons. 

Under  my  bill  there  would  be  po  acre- 
age increases  over  the  current  1 )  square 
miles  within  the  national  monument 
boundaries. 

Earlier  this  year  interested  parties 
came  to  me  with  a  proposal  to  add  the 
so-called  Bristlecone  Pine  Tree  area  to 
my  Cedar  Breaks  National  Park  plan.  I 
asked  for  a  review  and  a  repQrt  from 
persons  involved  in  the  area.  f!rom  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  mining,  graalng,  and 
other  Interests  as  well  as  makina^a  study 
of  my  own  on  the  merits  of  adping  the 
bristlecone  pine  region  to  Cedai  Breaks. 

After  reviewing  all  of  the  infc  rmation 
gathered  I  am  Inclined  to  agreo  with  a 
majority  of  those  involved  that  I  he  1,400 
acres  proposed  for  addition  shsuld  re- 
main a  part  of  the  Dixie  National  Forest. 
However,  in  making  my  study  I  called 
attention  to  the  Forest  Service  tliat  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  the  an- 
cient bristlecone  pine  trees  which  eke  out 
an  existence  on  the  relatively  pcor  lime- 
stone soil  that  Is  along  the  rin  of  the 
amphitheater. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  bristlecone 
pine  area  has  been  and  will  coi.tinue  to 
be  of  major  interest  to  the  Forest  Service 
and  that  its  value  for  recreation  and  re- 
search Is  fully  recognized. 

I  feel,  and  I  think  the  Fores  Service 
agrees,  that  added  emphasis  sliould  be 
given  to  protection  for  the  bristlecone 
pine  from  vandalism  and  de^ructlon. 
Along  these  lines  the  Forest  Se^ce  has 
developed  a  plan  for  access  ro$ds.  bar- 
riers, trails,  camp  and  picnic  fadlitles,  as 
well  as  signs  and  informational  programs 
for  the  protection,  development,  and  pub- 
lic use  of  the  entire  Cedar  Break!;,  bristle- 
cone pine  complex. 

In  this  manner,  the  1,400  ajcres  can 
remain  under  the  Forest  Service  multiple 
use  program  which  would  eliminate  the 
significant  economic  Impact  oni  grazing, 
hunting,  and  other  resource  usfes  in  the 
area.  ' 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  obvious  to  me  from 
the  interest  generated  by  my  proposal 


this  year  and  in  the  past  that  a  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Park  has  widespread 
support.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Interior 
Department's  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  give  my  proposal  early 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1187)  to  establish  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument  as  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Park,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1187 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetntled,  That  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument  In  the 
State  ol  Utah  Is  hereby  established  as  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Park  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  national  park  under  the  provi- 
sions or  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 


THE   SLEEPING   BEAR   DUNES 
NATIONAL   LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  In  Michigan  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

My  colleagues  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  proposal.  On  two  previous  oc- 
casions the  Senate  has  acted  favorably 
on  it.  S.  936  of  the  89th  Congress  died 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  in  the 
last  days  of  the  session. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  measure  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
last  year.  It  calls  for  a  61,171-acre  park 
that  includes  both  North  and  South 
Manitou  Islands  and  numbers  64  miles 
of  .shoreline,  half  of  it  on  the  mainland. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  added  to 
the  Senate-passed  measure  the  14,100- 
acre  North  Manitou  Island  plus  a  buffer 
zone  along  M-22  on  the  mainland. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  a  great  deal 
of  Committee  work,  both  In  House  and 
Senate. 

The  need  for  action  was  forcefully 
stated  last  Wednesday  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  delegation  and 
executives  of  the  State  conservation  de- 
partment. 

Ralph  MacMullan,  the  department's 
director,  made  it  clear  that  the  State 
administration  wholeheartedly  backs  the 
park  as  necessary  to  maintain  decent 
recreational  facilities  In  the  State. 

L&st  year  55,700  families  were  turned 
away  from  crowded  Michigan  State 
parks.  There  is  urgent  need  to  get  this 
national  lakeshore  established. 

Hopefully  the  introduction  of  this 
"finished  product"  will  help  speed  It 
through  the  congressional  committees. 
It  represents  the  fullest  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House  Interior  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  of  October  18, 
1966,  from  the  Bay  City  Times,  which  in 
turn  is  a  reprint  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ed- 
itorial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1192)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)   Times.  Oct  18, 
1966] 

What  Others  Think:  "Job  on  Parks  Only 
Half  Done" — The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

Conipletlon  of  congressional  action  on  a 
proposal  to  establish  Pictured  Rocks  Nation- 
al Seashore  preserves  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  Americans  one  of  Water  Wonderland's 
most  scenic  attractions. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  Michigan  will  reap 
from  the  tourist  trade  this  newest  of  the 
national  parks  will  attract,  the  Important 
thing  is  that  an  area  of  rare  beauty  is  being 
saved. 

Commenting  on  completion  of  congres- 
sional action  on  the  Kctured  Rocks  pro- 
posal. Rep.  Raymond  F.  Clevenger,  who  co- 
sponsored  It  with  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  said, 
"We  are  looking  forward  for  everyone  in 
the  Middle  West  to  come  to  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  and  see  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing at  and  enjoying  for  years." 

Why  just  the  Middle  West?  As  a  national 
park,  embracing  the  Grand  Sable  sand  dunes 
and  numerous  colorful  waterfalls,  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  National  Park  is  a  magnet  for 
any  travel-minded  American. 

it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  should  regard  ap- 
proval  of  Pictured  Rocks  park  as  lessening 
the  need  for  similar  approval  of  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  In  the  lower 
peninsula's  beautiful  Lake  Leelanau  coun- 
try. 

The  Washington  news  story  reporting  ap- 
proval of  Pictured  Rocks  park  said  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  bill,  "It  still  has  a  chance  for 
House  passage,  but  there  is  opposition  to 
giving  Michigan  two  parks  in  one  year." 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
should  be  considered  solely  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  It  Is  geographically  located  within 
easy  accessibility  of  the  mldcontlnent's  peak 
population  density,  with  its  unsatisfied  de- 
mands for  pleasant  outdoor  space  for  vaca- 
tion and  recreation. 

Long  before  Congress,  the  need  for  this 
national  park  has  been  amply  substantiated 
through  repeated  and  exhaustive  studies, 
and  the  bill  has  been  tailored  to  meet  any 
reasonable  objection  from  residents  of  the 
proposed  park  area.  Supported  by  Sen.  Hart, 
a  Democrat,  Sen.  Grlffln,  a  Republican,  and 
by  all  state  agencies  in  any  way  involved. 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
should  be  made  a  reality  now. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  CAR  DAY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  referral,  a 
joint  resolution  to  declare  the  13th  day 
of  March  In  1967  as  National  Electric 
Car  Day. 

On  March  14,  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  will  open  hear- 
ings on  S.  451  and  S.  453,  bills  to  pro- 
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mote  the  development  of  electric  vehicles 
and  other  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  Enactment  of  these 
bills,  authored  by  Senator  Muskie  and 
myself,  would  be  a  great  step  forward  In 
combating  the  increasing  air  pollution 
problem  and  in  alleviating  the  snarl  of 
urban  congestion. 

On  March  13,  in  the  upper  level  garage 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
two  committees  will  sponsor  an  exhibit 
of  electric  vehicles.  This  exhibit  will 
help  answer  arguments  about  feasibility 
which  many  have  raised.  Some  of  these 
detractors  of  the  electric  car  who  have 
been  looking  too  hard  at  their  mathe- 
matical calculations  can  now  look  at 
actual  vehicles. 

All  Senators,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  their  staffs,  and  the 
public,  are  invited  to  this  exhibition. 

The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion has  been  a  leader  in  promoting  elec- 
tric veiiicles.  Alex  Radin,  the  general 
manager,  has  suggested  this  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
and  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  Senator  Muskie  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  johit  resolution  (S.J.  Res^.  48)  to 
designate  the  13th  day  of  March  in  1967 
as  "National  Electric  Car  Day,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  48 

Whereas  air  pollution  results  In  environ- 
mental discomfort  and  may  be  injxirlous  to 
public  health;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  to  develop 
an  additional  and  practical  source  of  trans- 
portation for  use  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  electrically 
powered  vehicles  capable  of  reducing  air 
pollution  and  performing  transportation 
tasks  should  be  encouraged:  Now.  therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  13th  day  of  March  In  1967  as 
"National  Electric  Car  Day"  and  inviting  the 
Governors  of  tbe  several  States  and  the  chief 
officials  of  local  governments  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  activities. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows; 

American  Public  Power  Association, 

Washington,  DC.  February  23.   1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  The  Joint  hear- 
ings planned  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  concerning  electric  vehicle  re- 
search and  development  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  Inform  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion about  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
development  of  practical  and  non-polluting 
electric  vehicles.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
the   demonstration    of    currently   operating 


vehicles  which  Is  planned  during  the  week 
of  the  hearings  will  be  an  effective  way  of 
showing  that  electrically  powered  vehicles 
already  are  capable  of  performing  a  variety 
of  transportation  tasks. 

In  order  to  attract  further  attention  to 
the  hearings  and  the  demonstration.  I  urge 
you  to  Introduce  the  enclosed  resolution 
which  would  designate  March  13.  1967,  the 
day  of  the  demonstration,  "National  Elec- 
tric Car  Day".  Such  a  resolution  would  help 
alert  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
to  the  importance  of  the  hearings  scheduled 
to  begin  the  next  day. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  Radin. 


A.  McLean,  professional  staff  member, 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Cur- 
rency, room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  tele- 
phone 225-3860. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  889,  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Califorma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mx. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  275)  to 
provide  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  interest."^  in  r*»fil  pstate  sub- 
divisions sold  through  tne  mails  and 
instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication in  interstate  commerce,  and 
to  prevent  frauds  in  the  sale  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  14)  establishing  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  883)  to  permit 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  the 
several  States  for  the  uniform  treatment 
of  certain  matters  related  to  taxation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  5— THE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
begin  hearings  on  Thursday,  April  13, 
on  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lending  bill.  The 
hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  continue  on  April  14,  17,  18,  and 
19. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  cormectlon 
with  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Kenneth 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  conduct  hearings  on  S. 
1101,  to  authorize  the  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  program  for  the  development  of 
saline  water  conversion  processes  is 
making  significant  progress  in  its  efforts 
to  develop  economic  methods  for  pro- 
ducing fresh  water  from  saline  and 
brackish  waters.  It  has  also  supplied  the 
incentive  for  the  development  of  de- 
salting technology  and  has  encouraged 
the  growth  of  an  Increasingly  valuable 
and  scientific  program. 

The  program  originally  authorized  un- 
der the  act  of  July  3,  1952,  was  focused 
primarily  upon  basic  research.  These 
efforts  must  continue,  but  the  progrtun 
is  at  a  stage  now  where  it  must  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  research  efforts.  To  achieve 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  Increase 
the  conversion  program  authorization  in 
order  to  provide  for  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1970. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  on  the 
proposal  is  welcome  and  should  so  ad- 
vise the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  In 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


LEAD-ZINC  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  I 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  has  sched- 
uled an  open,  public  hearing  for  April  12 
on  S.  289,  a  measure  designed  to  bring 
stability  to  our  lead-zinc  industry  which 
is  so  basic  to  our  security  and  economic 
development.  S.  289  was  sponsored  by 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Anderson,  for 
himself  and  27  other  Senators  of  both 
political  parties  and  from  several  dif- 
ferent areas  of  our  country. 

S.  289,  the  title  of  which  Is  the  "Lead 
and  Zinc  Act  of  1967,"  would  provide  for 
calculation  and  application  of  an  import 
quota  on  either  lead  or  zinc  ores  and 
metal,  If  domestic  stocks  of  either  metal 
reach  levels  defined  in  the  legislation  as 
being  well  above  normal  inventories  re- 
quired to  service  the  needs  of  consumers 
of  lead  and  zinc.  Accumulation  of  stocks 
of  these  metals  above  those  levels  have 
in  past  years  resulted  in  marked  market 
disruption  and  Instability  which  has 
proved  detrimental  to  all  phases  of  the 
lead-zinc  Industry — producers,  smelters, 
fabricators,  and  consumers  alike.  The 
term  of  the  legislation  and  the  terms  for 
quotas  are  limited  to  permit  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  measure  by  the  Congress  at 
the  expiration  date  and  to  provide  the 
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executive  departments  an  opp<  rtunlty  to 
formulate  a  minerals  policy  flar  this  as 
well  as  other  mining  industries, 

The  sponsors  are  convinced  that  au- 
thority for  application  of  quotas  should 
be  enacted  during  the  currenti  period  of 
Improved  business  conditions,  so  that 
prompt  action  could  be  taken  when  and 
If  needed. 

The  committee  will  welcome  partici- 
pation In  this  hearing  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Interested  persons. 


NATIONAL  CARIH  ASTHmK  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  63.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  The 
resolution  will  be  stated.        1 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  4)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution?    | 

There  being  no  objection,  4he  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  {resolution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  am 
obligated  to  the  Senator  fronj  Montana 
for  bringing  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
4  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  it  fill  receive 
immediate  and  favorable  action.  I  also 
hope  that  the  resolution  will  receive 
priority  attention  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  | 

This  resolution  authorizes  a<id  requests 
the  President  to  proclaim  thf  week  be- 
ginning May  1  as  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week."  This  will  fociis  the  Na- 
tion's attention  on  the  Children's  Asthma 
Research  Institute  and  Hospiial  located 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  will  bring  this  re- 
markable institution  the  recognition  it 
so  well  deserves.  J 

This  unique  national  institution  spon- 
sors the  only  program  sole^  concen- 
trated on  allergic  diseases  of  which 
asthma  is  the  most  severe.  CJARIH  pro- 
vides treatment  and  care  for  intractable 
asthmatic  children  from  all  piarts  of  the 
country.  The  care  offered  Emphasizes 
the  "total  child"  and  is  much|more  than 
just  treatment.  Education,  (recreation, 
and  other  normal  pursuits  a^e  stressed 
equally  in  the  program,  accoqipanied  by 
careful  medical  treatment.     I 

CARIH's  research  facilities,  under  the 
supervision  of  its  dedicated  (physicians 
and  scientists,  are  being  used  |in  answer- 
ing many  of  the  questions  iiow  unan- 
swered about  the  disease  of  Asthma.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  described  CARIH's  efforts  as  "calm 
and  thoroughgoing,  with  eiiphasis  on 
frequent  medical  consul  tatilon."  The 
article  says  that  CARIH  has  ttroved  that 
asthma  "can  be  controUed-feven  con- 
quered." Entitled,  "Kids  Who  Conquer 
Asthma,"  the  article  is  worth^  of  careful 
reading  by  all  of  us,  and  for  this  reason 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  bolnt  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priated  in  jhe  Record. 
as  follows: 


Kids  Who  Conqxter  Asthma 
(By  Steven  M.  Spencer) 
Hidden  In  a  pile  of  stones  on  top  of  Mount 
Morrison,  In  the  Rockies  west  of  Denver,  sits 
a  gallon  Jar  containing  a  list  of  names — 
Stanton  Chew,  of  San  Francisco;  William 
Helnlg,  of  Chicago;  Jack  Lazar,  of  Windsor, 
Ontario;  Mike  Gallagher,  of  Henrietta,  N.Y., 
and  some  30  more.  Each  sximmer  the  list 
lengthens  as  new  groups  of  hikers  toll  up 
the  trail,  lift  a  few  rocks  off  the  cairn,  reopen 
the  Jar  and  proudly  add  their  signatures. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  climb  mountains 
every  year;  and  except  for  the  sense  of 
achievement  that  surges  through  them  there 
Is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  It.  But 
the  kids  who  planted  their  names  on  Mount 
Morrison  did  so  to  mark  a  crucial  turning 
point  In  their  lives — lives  which  often  had 
been  swathed  in  the  soft,  cottony  wrappings 
of  caution  and  overprotectlveness.  Some  of 
them,  before  coming  to  Denver,  had  never 
walked  to  school  alone,  much  less  climbed 
a  mountain.  Most  had  Uved  in  panicky  fear 
of  the  penalties  of  overexertion.  AU  of  them 
carried,  though  concealed  now  like  spare 
socks  In  their  rucksacks,  the  label  of  chronic, 
severe  and  intractable  asthma. 

The  hikers  were  resident  patients  of  the 
Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute  and 
Hospital  (shortened  to  C.A.R.I.H.),  a  free, 
privately  operated  establishment  in  Denver. 
For  many  years  It  was  known  as  the  Jewish 
National  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children,  but 
it  is  nonsectarlan.  In  Its  cluster  of  small 
buff-brick  buildings  on  a  17>/i-acre  campus 
it  houses  and  treats,  for  periods  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years,  165  of  the  most  difficult 
asthma  patlente  (ages  6  to  16)  encountered 
by  doctors  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
many  foreign  countries.  A  hand-lettered 
sign  outside  one  residence  cottage  room 
reads:  No  budy  here  only  Moshe  Frankel, 
Haifa,  Israel. 

The  calm  on  Mount  Morrison  Is  not  the 
only  symbol  these  youngster  have  raised  In 
triumph  over  near-lnvalldlsm.  Most  of  them 
participate  in  C.AJi.I.H.'s  full  sports  pro- 
gram, which  Includes  competition  with 
healthy  children  from  Denver's  public  schools 
and  community  centers.  Last  summer  the 
"Asthmatic  Nine."  mostly  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders,  won  the  league  baseball  champion- 
ship. 

The  team's  youngest  member  was  eight- 
year-old  Mark  Campbell,  of  Orange,  Calif. 
Allergic  from  birth  and  racked  by  asthma 
from  the  age  of  one  and  a  half,  Mark  had 
never  been  able  to  play  ball  at  home.  Yet 
a  few  months  after  arriving  at  C.A.R.I.H.  he 
was  displaying  his  new-found  talents  at  sec- 
ond base  and  In  the  outfield.  In  a  33-to-3 
walkaway  over  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
Dodgers  last  August,  Just  before  his  ninth 
birthday,  Mark  chalked  up  four  runs  and. 
in  his  own  words,  "stoled  from  first  base  all 
the  way  home." 

Such  records  are  genuine  miracles  for 
youngsters  whose  lives  had  previously  been 
ruled  by  a  steady  stream  of  such  maternal 
admonitions  as: 

"Don't  play  too  hard." 
"Don't  get  too  hot." 
"Don't  get  excited." 

These  warnings  have  not  all  been  without 
Justification.  The  asthmatic  child  teeters 
on  a  precarious  ledge.  A  few  grains  of  pol- 
len, a  rUbble  of  chocolate,  a  single  peanut,  a 
romp  with  a  dog,  a  family  argument  over 
neglected  homework — any  of  these  may 
pitch  him  into  a  dangerous  bout  of  wheez- 
ing and  gasping  for  breath.  His  face  turns 
blue,  and  in  panic  he  cries  out  for  help. 
Usually  he  can  be  brought  around  with  a 
few  puffs  of  bronchodllator  medicine  from 
a  nebulizer,  one  or  more  adrenalin  Injec- 
tions, or.  if  those  don't  work,  a  mad  dash  to 
the  hospital.  But  each  year  In  this  country 
S.OCO  such  asthmatic  attacks  end  in  death. 
Asthma  affects  some  5,400.000  persons  In 


the  United  States,  of  whom  more  than  three 
million  are  children  up  to  16.  And  the  prob- 
lem continues  to  grow.  A  Boston  allergist 
has  reported  that  children's  hospital  ad- 
missions for  acute  asthma  have  doubled 
there  and  in  several  other  cities  since  1960. 
Allergies  are  involved  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
and  many  patients  have  both  hay  fever  and 
asthma.  As  in  other  allergic  conditions 
there  Is  a  strong  hereditary  tendency.  Pol- 
luted air.  Infections  and  emotional  disturb- 
ances are  major  contributing  causes.  Bu: 
the  psychological  factors  are  so  difficult  to 
weigh,  and  all  the  troublesome  ingredients 
are  so  subtly  Intermixed,  that  much  of  asth- 
ma is  a  mystery  and  each  patient  is  an  in- 
dividual puzzle. 

The  symptoms  are  produced  by  a  sudden 
narrowing  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes 
In  the  lungs.  This  narrowing  may  result 
from  muscle  spasm,  from  swelling  of  tiie 
tissues,  from  mucxis  plugs  or  from  all  three. 
The  victim  struggles  with  all  his  strength  to 
draw  his  breath  In  and  force  it  out.  The 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  which  allocates  over  nine  million 
dollars  a  year  to  research  in  allergy  and  re- 
lated Immunology,  warns  that  repeated  asth- 
matic attacks  may  eventually  cause  a 
stretched-lung  condition  known  as  emphy- 
sema  and  may  place  an  extra  load  on  the 
heart. 

The  majority  of  asthmatic  children  are 
kept  under  fair  control  by  bronchodllator 
medicines,  by  avoidance  of  allergerUc  foods 
and  by  Injection  of  pollen  and  dust  extracts 
to  reduce  their  sensitivity.  But  about  10 
percent  are  so  seriously  afflicted  that  they 
gain  little  help  from  any  therapy.  These 
are  the  refractory  or  intractable  cases— 
about  300,000  In  this  country— from  which 
C.A.R.I.H.  and  13  smaller  homes  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  draw  their  625 
patients. 

Nearly  all  chronic  diseases  disrupt  family 
life,  but  few  can  match  asthma  in  its  de- 
mand on  the  patience  and  resources  of  the 
parents.  They  drag  the  sick  child  from  doc- 
tor to  doctor,  try  one  medicine  after  another, 
move  to  what  they've  been  told  is  a  more 
favorable  climate,  exhaust  their  savings  and 
run  up  debts,  resent  the  fruitless  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  then  feel  guilty  about 
feeling  resentful.  The  youngsters  miss  weeks 
or  months  of  school.  ("I  missed  all  of  the 
fifth  grade,  half  of  the  eighth  and  half  of 
the  ninth,"  a  14-year-old  California  boy 
told  me.)  Frequent  respiratory  Illnesses 
and  sharply  restricted  diets  leave  many  chil- 
dren frail  and  scrawny.  About  one  in  five 
of  those  on  prolonged  thereapy  with  corti- 
sone and  related  hormone  products  is  se- 
verely stunted  In  growth  by  these  drugs. 
Frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  keep  pace 
and  by  their  exclusion  from  normal  fun  and 
games,  the  asthmatic  children  become  Irrit- 
able and  tense,  and  their  emotional  episodes 
touch  off  more  attacks  of  asthma. 

How  to  break  thU  cycle  Is  the  challenge  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  residential  research  and 
treatment  centers,  among  which  C.A.R.I.H.  Is 
the  pioneer  and  world's  largest,  and  the  one 
to  which  many  of  the  most  stubborn  cases 
are  brought.  In  Tucson.  Ariz..  13-year-cld 
Connie  Swanlck,  a  sweet,  poised,  freckle- 
faced  child  who  aspires  to  be  a  ballerina,  had 
been  fighting  asthma  since  she  was  three. 
Her  family  had  been  advised  to  move  from 
their  old  home  to  a  new  house  In  a  supposed- 
ly more  dust-and-poUen-free  suburb,  but 
Connie  did  not  Improve.  She  was  so  chroni- 
cally short  of  breath  that  she  attended  school 
only  half  days  and  spent  the  afternoons  in 
her  alr-condltloned  home.  Excitement,  con- 
tact with  animals,  being  away  from  home 
and  suddenly  finding  she'd  forgotten  her 
medicine — any  of  these  situations  would 
throw  Connie  Into  an  asthmatic  attack.  On 
family  outings— she  Is  one  of  eight  children- 
she  was  often  left  at  home  for  her  own  pro- 
tection. 
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Finally,  early  last  year,  Connie  was  brought 
to  Denver.  "I  was  homesick  at  first,"  she  said 
later,  "but  now  I  love  it."  Connie  now  plays 
freely  and  goes  on  hikes.  Her  hopes  about 
ballet,  dimmed  at  home  because  asthma  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  lessons,  have  re- 
vived. "And  if  I  can't  become  a  professional 
ballet  dancer— after  all,  thirteen  Is  pretty 
old  to  start— I'd  like  to  take  It  Just  for  fun, 
and  study  to  be  a  doctor,"  she  says. 

Just  what  happened  In  Denver  to  quiet 
Connie's  asthma?  How  does  C.A.R.I.H.  trans- 
form Intractable  "cases"  Into  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, near-normal  youngsters?  First,  the  doc- 
tors appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  disease. 
They  know  that  a  child  is  seldom  allergic  to 
just  one  thing  but  is  explosively  reactive  to 
many  elements  of  his  environment.  He  suf- 
fers, as  a  New  York  psychiatrist  once  put  it, 
from  an  "allergy  to  life."  One  secret  of 
CJV.R.I.H.'s  success  Is  that  so  many  aspects 
of  the  child's  life  are  changed  all  at  once. 
Suddenly,  he  is  free  of  the  old  household  al- 
lergens and  family  frictions.  "We've  Jokingly 
said  the  rate  of  improvement  seems  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  traveled,"  observed 
C.A.R.I.H.'s  medical  director.  Dr.  Constantine 
J.  FalUers. 

Although  all  the  patients  have  long  his- 
tories of  severe  asthma,  and  90  percent  are 
on  cortisone-type  drugs  when  they  arrive, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  group — about 
80  percent— are  rehabilitated  at  Denver. 
Fewer  than  25  percent  continue  to  require 
corticosteroids  and  are  classed  as  "steroid  de- 
pendent," and  even  for  them  the  dosage 
levels  are  usually  tapered  down.  About  40 
percent  can  be  controlled  with  milder  forms 
of  medication.  And  what  Is  most  astonish- 
ing, 30  percent  of  the  arriving  patients — the 
so-called  "rapid  remitters"— begin  to  improve 
the  moment  they  step  off  the  plane  and  stay 
well  with  almost  no  medication  for  the  rest 
of  their  residence  period. 

"It  may,  of  course,  be  partly  the  change  in 
climate,"  Dr.  FalUers  says.  "Denver  is  five 
thousand  feet  high  and  the  air  is  fairly  clear 
and  dry,  although  recently  It  has  become 
smoggler  and  this  may  be  why  the  propor- 
tion of  'rapid  remitters'  has  declined  some- 
what." 

However,  Dr.  FalUers  knows  that  questions 
cannot  be  left  half-answered  If  the  Improve- 
ments the  child  makes  in  Denver  are  to  be 
maintained  when  he  goes  home.  Although 
the  word  "cure"  Isn't  used,  follow-up  studies 
are  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
children  return  home  from  C.A.R.I.H.  and 
show  that  80  percent  maintain  a  remarkable 
degree  of  Improvement,  and  many  never  suf- 
fer another  asthmatic  episode. 

In  dealing  with  a  disease  that  fluctuates 
notoriously  from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day 
and  season  to  season,  the  C.A.R.IJH.  doctors 
find  It  essential  to  observe  everything.  The 
large  and  closely  organized  staff  Includes  8 
full-time  pediatricians  and  allergists,  7  psy- 
chologists, 17  nurses,  20  house  parents,  5 
night  attendants,  a  dietitian  and  her  helpers 
and  a  number  of  research  chemists  and 
laboratory  technicians.  These  skilled  ob- 
servers note  the  way  the  young  patient  eats 
and  plays  and  sleeps.  Some  of  them  are 
making  a  study  of  dreams  as  a  possible 
trigger  of  night  attacks.  They  watch  how  a 
child  reacts  to  exercise  and  games  and  other 
children.  A  program  Is  under  way  to  moni- 
tor several  hours  of  his  daily  routine  with 
microphones  that  pick  up  his  conversation 
and  his  breath  sounds.  Are  asthma  symp- 
toms more  often  touched  off  by  anger  and 
aggression,  the  doctors  ask.  or  by  anxiety  and 
withdrawal? 

The  research  tasks  are  endless.  Just  the 
symptoms  alone  may  present  a  confusing 
combination  of  factors.  "A  child  may  eat 
eggs  In  the  winter  without  bad  effects,"  Dr. 
FalUers  points  out,  "but  If  he  eats  an  egg 
during  the  August  ragweed  season,  he  may 
have  trouble.  He  may  have  even  more 
trouble  if  at  the  same  time  he  gets  Into  an 


argument  with  his  parents  about  why  he 
can't  go  swimming.  By  feeding  all  the  data 
into  computers,  we  can  detect  the  Interplay 
of  many  factors.  We  can  see  the  variations 
in  biological  rhythms,  the  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  changes  that  may,  for  example,  sug- 
gest that  medication  Is  more  effective  at  one 
hour  of  the  cycle  than  at  another." 

The  total  environment  at  C.A.R.I.H.  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  Instant  therapy.  The  new 
arrival,  previously  alone  In  his  terrifying 
battle  for  breath.  Is  immediately  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  164  other  youngsters  who 
have  successfully  faced  the  same  threat,  and 
whose  lives  are  obviously  now  freer  of  re- 
strictions than  his  own  has  been. 

Everything  is  at  hand  to  cope  with  an 
emergency,  and  the  yoting  patients  know 
it.  At  the  first  hint  of  trouble  the  child  may 
leave  a  baseball  game,  run  to  the  hospital  in 
the  center  of  the  grounds,  take  a  few  deep 
breaths  from  a  "neb"  (a  bronchodllator 
nebulizer) ,  rest  for  several  minutes  and  then 
dash  back  to  the  game.  Even  the  severe 
night  attack,  which  at  home  often  meant  a 
terrified  child,  a  distraught  family,  a  strug- 
gle for  breath  during  the  long  ride  to  the 
hospital  and  an  oxygen  tent.  Is  here  dealt 
with  simply  and  calmly.  The  child  who  feels 
his  svmptoms  coming  on  climbs  out  of  bed, 
pushes  a  button  near  the  dormitory  door  to 
fiash  a  light  alerting  the  nurses,  and  walks 
with  his  house  parent  the  few  steps  to  the 
hospital. 

Nor  is  there  panic  In  class.  C.A.R.I.H. 
children  attend  public  schools — and  their 
teachers  know  all  about  asthma  and  have 
medication  on  hand. 

At  times  familiarity  breeds  a  youthful  con- 
tempt for  the  common  enemy,  an  almost 
reckless  disregard  that  calls  for  adult 
measures  of  caution.  This  Is  true  especially 
of  the  boys,  who  predominate  here  in  a 
ratio  of  2 'A  to  1.  about  usual  for  asthma. 

"I've  watched  these  kids  at  ball  games,"  a 
nurse  said.  "Sometimes  they'll  turn  blue 
and  almost  fall  on  their  faces  before  they'll 
ask  for  help." 

A  typical  C.A.R.I.H.  experience  was  that 
of  Howard  Kipnes,  a  slender  15-year-old  with 
an  engaging  grin,  who  returned  home  to  the 
Bronx  last  summer  after  20  months  in  Den- 
ver, six  Inches  taller  and  a  lot  healthier. 

"Howard  had  never  really  known  anyone 
with  asthma  before  he  went  out  there,"  ex- 
plained his  mother,  Mrs.  Irving  Kipnes. 
"And  when  he  saw  boys  who  had  been  worse 
off  than  he,  but  who  were  able  to  do  so  many 
things  without  having  attacks,  that  made  a 
lot  of  difference  in  his  attitude." 

In  Denver,  Howard  played  baseball  and 
basketball,  swam  and  went  on  camping 
trips.  "We  weren't  coddled  out  there,"  he 
said.  "If  you  coddle  kids  too  much  they 
don't  get  enough  everclse,  and  exercise  Is 
what  helps  us.  It's  what  improves  our 
breathing  capacity." 

Mrs.  Kipnes  smiled.  "Yes,  but  there  were 
times  when  you  had  to  be  coddled.  When 
you  were  about  six  years  old  you  asked  me 
one  day — you  were  having  a  terrible  time 
getting  your  breath— whether  you  were  going 
to  die." 

Although  it  costs  $6,000  a  year  to  house 
and  treat  a  child  at  C.A.RJ.H.  the  parents 
are  not  charged.  They  supply  only  $20  or 
$30  a  month  for  clothing  and  spending  al- 
lowances. The  institution's  support  comes 
almost  entirely  from  private  contributions, 
including  about  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
raised  by  a  nationwide  network  of  140 
women's  auxiliary  chapters. 

A  happy  discovery  most  patients  make  as 
they  settle  Into  the  life  at  C.AJR.I.H.  is  that 
they  aren't  allergic  to  as  many  things  as 
they  thought.  On  the  wall  of  the  big,  sunny 
kitchen  is  a  blackboard  where  Mrs.  Jo  Ann 
Pegues,  a  dietitian,  keeps  an  up-to-date  list 
of  who  can't  eat  what. 

"Usually  when  a  child  first  comes  In  he 
has  a  whole  list  of  things  he  Is  allergic  to," 


she  said.  "Then  as  the  doctors  test  and 
study  him  the  list  narrows  down  to  two  or 
three  items. 

"No  one  here  gets  peanuts  or  peanut  but- 
ter. But  next  to  that  there  are  more  fish 
and  egg  allergies  than  anything  else.  We've 
had  as  many  as  thirty  children  sensitive  to 
fish  at  one  time." 

Pew  threads  in  the  puzzling  skein  of  al- 
lergic asthma  are  so  snarled  In  notions,  up- 
proved  theories  and  rampant  controversy 
as  this  business  of  food.  At  C.A.R.I.H.  the 
task  of  straightening  out  the  tangle  has  been 
assigned  to  a  brisk,  outspoken  young  pedl- 
trlclan  named  Edwin  Bronsky. 

"Some  doctors  say  all  Intractable  asthma 
is  due  to  food  allergy,"  he  told  me.  "Others 
believe  that  forty  percent  Is  directly  caused 
by  food  and  forty  percent  has  some  connec- 
tion with  food.  And  a  few  doctors  are  posi- 
tive asthma  Is  never  caused  by  food.  All  of 
them  get  together  at  conventions  and  argue. 
So  we  are  trying  here  to  find  out  Just  what 
part  food  does  play." 

In  an  effort  to  get  an  exact  picture.  Dr. 
Bronsky  Is  placing  a  few  children  at  a 
time  on  a  program  In  which  he  knows  the 
Ingredients  of  every  bite  of  food  each  con- 
sumes. He  can  then  watch  closely  to  see 
what  symptoms  or  measured  differences  In 
breathing  follow. 

Virtually  all  species  of  family  pets,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  goldfish  and  turtles, 
are  assvmaed  allerglcally  guilty  until  proven 
otherwise.  But  so  strong  are  personal  at- 
tachments for  a  dog  or  cat  that  parents  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  give  It  up,  or  will  deny 
Its  existence  when  filling  out  an  appUcatlon 
for  a  child's  admission  to  the  treatment 
center.  One  family  replied  "none"  to  the 
dog-or-cat  question,  only  to  be  found  out 
later  when  their  son,  discussing  with  a 
C.A.R.I.H.  doctor  the  parents'  forthcoming 
vUlt,  asked  "Can  they  bring  Spot  with 
them?" 

Parent-child  relationships  have  long  been 
the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  psycholo- 
gists   and    psychiatrists.    Many    have    dln- 
cussed  the  effect,  in  asthma,  of  a  type  of 
"smother-love"    that    originally    flows    from 
concern   about   the   youngster's   health   but 
eventually    expresses   Itself   in    oversolltlous 
or   overrestrlctlve   behavior.     Some   parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  described  as 
resentful   of   the    burden    that   the   child's 
asthma  places  on  them,  or  as  holding  an 
ambivalent  attitude  of  love  and  rejection. 
Today's  debate  often  focuses  on  whether 
the  emotional  tensions  between  parent  and 
child  are  primary  causes  of  asthma  or  are 
only  secondary  effects  which  then  enter  into 
the  cycle  that  aggravates  and  perxjetuates  the 
condition.      The    C.A.R.I.H.    physicians    and 
psychologists  believe  asthma  is  a  heterogene- 
ous symptom,  and  that  It  Is  Important  to 
Identify   for   the    Individual    patient   which 
factors   are   primary   and    which   secondary. 
They  don't  see  parent-child  emotional  con- 
flicts In  every  case,  but  in  many  families  the 
evidence  Is  so  clear  that  they  recommend 
phychologlcal    counseling   for    parents    and 
child. 

A  youngster  from  the  Midwest  illustrates 
the  common  theme  of  the  child  whipsawed 
between  conflicting  parental  attitudes  to- 
ward him.  The  father  was  a  violent,  over- 
bearing and  demanding  man,  and  Insisted 
on  high  academic  marks.  The  mother  was 
clinging  and  overprotectlve.  Neither  parent 
would  admit  his  own  faults,  and  each  blamed 
the  other  for  the  child's  problems.  "Donald 
Is  afraid  of  his  father,"  the  mother  told  a 
psychiatric  Interviewer.  "No  wonder  he 
wheezes  and  gasps."  Said  the  father,  "I'm 
sure  I've  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  symp- 
toms. But  my  wife  simply  spoils  the  boy, 
and  that's  why  his  asthma  doesn't  get  bet- 
ter." Donald,  "timid,  shy  and  in  the  middle, 
was  made  to  feel  guilty  because  his  asthma 
caused  so  much  parental  wrangling,  and  yet 
the  only  way  he  could  stop  the  painful,  ac- 
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cusatory  quarreling  was  to  bring  Ion   asth- 
matic attacks  to  divert  their  attenilon 

The  fact  that  so  many  children  suddenly 
Improve  when  separated  from  thel:  parents 
Is  seen  by  some  observers  as  proof  Qhat  fam 
Uy  stresses  and  conflicts  are,  Inde^,  a  ma- 
jor causative  element.  "Our  ultimate  goal," 
says  Dr.  FaUlers,  "Is  the  happy  an<i  healthy 
reunion  of  child  and  family.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  temporary  separation  14  helpful 
to  the  parenta  as  well  as  to  the  ch4<l.  Most 
parents  need  a  rest.  And  getting  the  child 
away  does  relieve  tensions  and  permit  the 
family  to  settle  down,  take  a  fresl^  look  at 
things  and  perhaps  develop  a  calmar  atmos- 
phere  for  the  child  to  come  home  Ito." 

Searching  for  helpful  leads  In  thi  parent- 
child  relationship,  a  C.A.R.I.H.  psyohologlst. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Purcell,  compared  tha  parents 
of  the  "rapid  remitters."  with  parents  of 
the  "steroid  dependent"  youngsters,  those 
who  continued  to  require  medicalfon.  He 
discovered  that  the  parents  of  tt^  "rapid 
remitters" — those  who  get  better  a^  soon  as 
they  leave  home — were  more  apt  ti  be  aU' 
thorltarlan  and  restrictive  In  their  (Ideas  on 
child-rearing. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  parenti  of  the 
"rapid  remitters"  expressed  agreement  with 
such  concepts  as: 

"It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the|  parents 
to  break  the  child's  will." 

"A  good  spanking  is  often  the  onli  way  to 
convince  children  you  mean  it  when]you  tell 
them  to  go  to  sleep." 

Such  an  approach  is  hardly  recominended, 
even  for  the  infant  under  18  monahs,  but. 
says  Doctor  Purcell,  if  continued  as  tiie  child 
grows  and  strives  for  Independence^  It  can 
cause  trouble. 

"It  Is  during  this  period  of  earlV  ahlld- 
hood  stress,"  the  peychologist  ccfccludes, 
"that  the  child  may  be  highly  motivated  to 
learn  to  use  asthma  aa  a  neurotic  fesponse 
to  cop*  with  neurotic  conflict  and  a|nxlety." 
He  may  do  this  subconsciously  or  deBberate- 
]y.  Several  children,  talking  with  CiA.R.I.H. 
psychologists  about  what  seemed  x>  turn 
their  wheezing  on  and  off,  frankly  almltted 
they  had  been  able  to  bring  it  on  it  home 
by  breathing  hard,  coughing  or  running. 
Why  did  they  do  It?  Usually,  they  sal  1,  to  get 
out  of  something  they  didn't  want  to  do. 
It  was  encouraging,  though,  Dr.  Purcdll  com- 
mented, to  find  that  some  youngsters  who 
were  once  adept  at  producing  asthmatic  at- 
tacks were  later,  after  some  months  it  Den- 
ver, unable  to  do  so. 

Asthma  specialists  have  always  wiindered 
why  so  many  of  the  attacks  come  a  ;  night. 
Now  Dr.  William  Hahn.  a  young  psyc:  lologlst 
and  physiologist  at  C.A.R.I.H..  Is  looking  Into 
the  possible  role  of  dreams. 

He  told  of  a  girl  of  about  12  who  reported 
that  she  had  a  recurring  dream  of  falling 
into  a  monster's  mouth.  She  would  then 
wake  up  In  an  asthmatic  attack.  "By  her  ac- 
count the  dream  caused  the  attaci ,"  said 
Dr.  Hahn.  "But  did  It?  Or  did  the  <  Iscom- 
fort  of  the  asthma  cause  the  nightmare?" 
To  help  Dr.  Hahn  And  the  answer  .  teen- 
age patients  volunteer  to  sleep  In  his  labora- 
tory. Electrodes  are  taped  to  the  pitlent's 
head  to  record  brainwaves,  which  lidlcate 
the  various  depths  of  sleep.  Wires  frjm  the 
eyelids  record  the  rapid  eye  movements  that 
accompany  dreams,  and  chest  leads  measure 
respiration  and  signal  the  on-set  of  wheez- 
ing. 

Eventually  the  dream  project  and  other 
research  studies  may  lead  to  bette  ■  ways 
of  managing  this  vicious  affliction.  And  in 
the  meantime  C.A.R.LH.'s  calm  and  thor- 
oughgoing approach,  with  Us  emph^ls  on 
frequent  medical  consultation,  has  proved 
that  the  disease  can  be  controlled — ev(  n  con- 
quered. For  the  fortunate  youngs' ers  at 
Denver,  asthma  has  finally  lost  Its  t<rror. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
In  Colorado  are  extremely  proud  (if  this 
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national  institution,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  give  recog- 
nition to  CARIH  through  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  their  re- 
marks and  express  my  deep  personal 
satisfaction  in  seeing  this  laudable  reso- 
lution— Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 — 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

By  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  May  1,  1967,  as 
National  CARIH  Asthma  Week,  we  give 
deserving  recognition  and  support  to  the 
tremendous  work  and  research  being 
done  by  the  Children's  Asthma  Research 
Institute  and  Hospital. 

CARIH  was  organized  to  fight  a  dis- 
ease which  today  afficts  5,400,000  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  largest  asthma  facility 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  tech- 
niques pioneered  by  this  organization 
have  been  freely  shared  with  physicians 
and  clinics  all  over  the  world. 

There  remains  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  the  care,  treatment  and 
cure  of  asthma.  CARIH's  research 
center  is  attempting  to  answer  many  of 
the  questions  still  left  unanswered  about 
the  disease.  This  clinical  research  Is 
backed  up  and  paralleled  by  the  only 
basic  research  program  in  the  United 
States  exclusively  devoted  to  asthma. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  80  percent 
of  the  children  who  have  been  treated  at 
CARIH  have  become  asthma-free  or 
greatly  improved.  The  great  effort, 
time,  and  money  that  have  been 
expended  have  benefited  these  chil- 
dren and  asthmatics  elsewhere  beyond 
measure. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  am  hopeful  that  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  will  issue  proclamations 
for  like  purposes  and  recognize  the  out- 
standing contributions  being  made  In 
asthma  treatment,  care,  and  research  by 
the  Children's  Asthma  Research  Insti- 
tute and  Hospital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
The  joint  resolution  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res,  4)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  psissed, 
as  follows: 

8J.  Rbs.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ar^erica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  la  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  (1)  desig- 
nating the  week  be^nnlng  May  1,  1967,  as 
"National  CARIH  Asthma  Week",  (2)  Invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  to  Issue  proclama- 
tions for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  recognizing 
the  outstanding  contributions  being  made  In 
asthma  treatment,  care,  and  research  by  the 
Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute  and 
Hospital  (CARIH).  the  national  facUtty  at 
Denver. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  60) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSK 

The  pvupose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  May  1,  1967,  as 
"National  CARIH  Asthma  Week." 

STATEMENT 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  in  the  U.S 
Senate  by  36  Senators  to  call  attention  to  a 
broad  program  of  cUnical  and  basic  research 
at  the  Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital  In  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Is  the  only 
program  working  solely  In  the  field  of  allergic 
diseases,  of  which  asthma  Is  the  most  severe. 
The  incidence  of  asthma  In  the  United 
States  was  estimated  to  be  5,020,000  in  1961 
to  1963.  With  the  population  Increase  since 
then,  there  are  approximately  5,400,000  bron- 
chial asthmatics  In  this  country.  This  figure 
may  be  compared  with  the  830,000  people  in 
the  United  States  under  treatment  for  can- 
cer In  1964. 

The  patients  treated  at  the  Children's 
Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hospital  are 
ones  who  do  not  Improve  at  home  but  who 
In  many  instances  Improve  markedly  when 
placed  In  a  specialized  treatment  care  center 
such  as  CARIH.  Only  children  with  Intracta- 
ble asthma  are  eligible  for  the  free  care  and 
treatment  offered  at  CARIH. 

Established  In  1907  as  the  Denvel  Shelter- 
ing Home,  CARIH  was  originally  a  haven  for 
orphaned  or  homeless  children  of  tubercular 
parents  who  had  come  to  the  high,  dry 
mountain  city  of  Denver  In  hopes  of  a  cure. 
Pounders  of  the  home  had  been  a  small  group 
of  philanthropic  Jewish  women,  who  shortly 
developed  it  into  the  National  Home  for 
Jewish  Children.  Then  when  TB  was  vir- 
tually conquered  in  the  late  thirties,  the 
trustees  decided  that  the  faculties  and  serv- 
ices of  the  home  should  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  intractable  asthma  in  children. 
Since  then  the  home  has  been  open  to  se- 
verely asthmatic  children  of  every  race,  color, 
and  creed,  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
several  foreign  countries. 

The  care  at  Children's  Asthma  Research 
Institute  and  Hosptlal  is  free.  Selection  of 
applicants  Is  based  on  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  a  number  of  other  factors  as  well 
as  need. 

The  Institution  Is  concerned  with  the 
whole  child,  not  Just  his  asthma.  Dentists, 
dermatologists,  eye  specialists,  and  other 
consultants  regularly  check  on  the  young- 
sters. Still  every  child  is  treated  more  as  a 
child  than  as  a  patient  and  goes  to  school 
every  day  that  he  possibly  can. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  still  remains  to 
be  learned  about  the  care,  treatment,  and 
cure  of  asthma.  CARIH's  research  center  is 
attempting  to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
still  left  unanswered  about  this  disease. 
This  clinical  research  Is  backed  up  and  paral- 
leled by  the  only  basic  research  program  In 
the  United  SUtes  exclusively  devoted  to 
asthma. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Wils 
resolution  has  a  meritorioirs  purpose  and 
will  call  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  great  work  done  In  the 
treatment  of  asthma. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 4,  without  amendment. 


March  6,  1967 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGES  P.  VANIER, 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OP  CANADA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
saddened  this  morning  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Georges  P.  Vanler, 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

Not  only  do  we  mourn  him  as  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  but  as  a  man 


who  has  served  in  the  Interest  of  his 
country  and  of  humanity  for  nearly  50 
years.  . ,  , 

During  this  period,  he  became  widely 
known  for  his  service  as  a  soldier  and  a 
diplomat  and  since  September  15,  1959, 
as  Governor  General  of  his  native 
Canada. 

He  was  not  only  the  first  French  Ca- 
nadian, but  actually  the  first  native 
Canadian  to  be  appointed  to  this  high 
position. 

General  Vanier's  record  has  been  long 
and  varied  and  most  praiseworthy. 

I  am  sure  that  his  loss  will  be  mourned 
by  all  the  Members  of  this  Senate. 

To  Mrs.  Vanier  and  his  sons  and 
daughter,  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  Republican 
in  this  body  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Canadian-United  States  parliamentary 
group,  in  expressing  the  deep  regret  of 
the  Senate  on  the  passing  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Canada,  Georges  P. 
Vanier. 

The  Governor  General  has  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly outstanding  record,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  indicated,  as  a 
soldier  in  two  World  Wars,  as  a  diplomat 
of  outstanding  abilities,  and  as  a  man 
who  has  conducted  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor General  with  dignity  and  decorum. 
He  has  been  an  asset  to  the  nation  which 
he  has  so  ably  and  proudly  represented, 
and  he  has  always  been  a  Canadian  first 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  thoughts. 

We  mourn  his  passing,  but  he  has  left 
behind  monuments  which  will  live  long 
after  he  is  gone. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
REPRESENT  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  SECURE  WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
rise  again  today  to  urge  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  human  rights  conventions, 
I  wish  to  answer  the  criticism  Uiat  these 
conventions  are  a  marked  departure 
from  our  traditional  American  concept 
of  the  treatymaking  pwwer. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  the  United  States  was  a  signa- 
tory to  and  ratified  the  1926  Convention 
on  Slavery.  This  convention,  sub- 
mitted by  President  Coolidge  and  ratified 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Hoover,  was  the  intellectual  and  diplo- 
matic ancestors  of  the  hvunan  rights 
convention  now  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  human  rights  conventions — 
forced  labor,  genocide,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  slavery — represent  a  con- 
certed universal  effort  to  promote  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  These 
conventions  constitute  a  recognition 
that  world  peace  is  ultimately  a  matter 
of  human  rights;  that  any  nation  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  at  home  is  very 
unlikely  to  jeopardize  the  human  rights 
of   others  through   foreign   aggression. 


Human  rights  and  world  peace  are  inti- 
mately related  and  frequently  interde- 
pendent. 

The  human  rights  conventions  are  a 
departure  from  the  traditional  treaty- 
making  function  of  settling  commercial 
and  promoting  international  trade.  But 
who  can  maintain  that  the  immediate 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  the  ulti- 
mate preservation  of  human  peace  is  not 
a  far  better,  far  nobler,  and  far  wiser 
exercise  of  the  treatymaking  power? 

We  have  seen  and  been  victim  to  inter- 
national failure  to  protect  human  rights. 
The  horrors  of  World  War  II  had  their 
preview  in  the  total  disregard  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Axis  Powers'  own 
citizens. 

During  those  cmcial  hours,  when  the 
world  could  have  averted  the  holocaust 
to  come,  the  Western  nations  cringed — 
frozen  in  a  moral  neutrality.  These 
human  rights  conventions  are  not 
merely  pretty  platitudes  on  legislative 
sermonizing.  They  are  far  more  than 
that.  They  are  a  conscientious  and  posi- 
tive effort  to  establish  minimum  univer- 
sal standards  of  human  dignity  and 
achieve  world  peace. 

John  Morley  perhaps  best  character- 
ized the  case  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  when  he  wrote 
almost  a  century  ago: 

Those  who  would  treat  politics  and  moral- 
ity apart  will  never  understand  the  one  or 
the  other. 

WASTE    IN    FEDERALLY   FINANCED 
RESEARCH   UNVEILED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  risen  to  speak 
out  against  what  has  become  a  national 
scandal — the  totally  uncoordinated  and 
leaderless  state  of  federally  financed 
research. 

This  year  we  will  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate $16  billion  to  be  tossed  into  the 
bottomless  pit  labeled  "research."  Re- 
search has  become  one  of  those  magic, 
politically  positive,  unchallengable  words. 
A  spender  who  says  "research"  is  90 
percent  of  the  way  home.  If  you  are 
against  research,  you  are  against  the 
future.  How  silly.  Some  research  pro- 
grams are  necessary.  Many  are  not. 
No  Senator  here  is  unaware  of  some  vital 
research  programs  that  must  be  con- 
tinued. Those  programs  will  need  money 
this  year  they  will  need  It  in  the  years 
tD  come. 

But  the  sad  thing  is  that  no  single 
department,  no  one  agency,  no  office,  or 
no  one  person  is  in  charge  of  tills  wild 
spending. 

Now,  we  have  available  a  detailed  and 
documented  report  of  wasted  money  and 
uncorrelated  research — all  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  William 
Schulz,  a  Washington  reporter,  has  pro- 
duced a  devastating  and  penetrating 
study  of  the  waste  disguised  as  research 
for  the  March  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
advantage  of  this  important  analysis, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Schulz'  report  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


The  Great  Research  Boondoggle 
(By  William  Schulz) 
Last  October  In  Washington,  D.C.,  news- 
men were  summoned  to  a  press  conference 
In  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research,  Inc.  There  pubUcatlon  was  an- 
nounced of  a  new  book  in  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  assailed  for  ex- 
aggerating the  nation's  crime  rate.' 

Headlines  carried  the  sweeping  attack. 
Less  publicized  was  this  fact:  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  ladled  out  $231,000  to  finance  the 
study.  Why?  Simply  because  NASA  thought 
that  sponsoring  such  research,  so  remote 
from  Its  official  mission,  would,  in  the  words 
of  a  Washington  Post  reporter,  lend  It  an 
image  of  "social  concern"! 

Fantastic  as  It  may  seem,  the  foregoing 
is  a  fairly  typical  episode  In  today's  Wash- 
ington. At  this  moment,  when  we  are  being 
told  that  government  is  paring  expenditures 
to  the  bone,  scores  of  similar  projects  are 
being  financed  in  the  sacrosanct  name  of 
"research"  by  a  maze  of  government  bureaus. 
What  we  have  is,  qxilte  literaUy,  a  federal  re- 
search craze,  and  it  has  mounted  to  absurd 
proportions. 

No  one  denies  that  U.S.-supported  research 
has  led  to  gains  in  military  technology,  health 
and  science.  But  this  government-subsi- 
dized 'research  and  development,"  now  the 
second  largest  Item  in  the  bloated  federal 
budget,  has  multiplied  five  times  in  the  past 
decade — to  a  staggering  total  of  $16  billion 
a  year.  Inevitably,  this  unchecked  prolifer- 
ation has  brought  on  vast  boondoggles,  and 
also  a  regrettable  waste  of  scientific  man- 
power. 

Researchers  and  scientists  are  alarmed. 
Famed  biologist  Dr.  Paul  A.  Weiss,  now  on 
the  staff  of  New  York's  RockefeUer  Univer- 
sity, says  that  the  excessive  federal  largess 
has  encouraged  "shoddy,  redundant,  uncrit- 
ical and  in-concelved  research."  Basil 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation-March of  Dimes,  says,  "The  log-roll- 
ing and  sheer  waste  which  accompany  Ill- 
advised,  massive  government  appropriations 
could  undermine  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  whole  scientific  enterprise." 

Most  concerned  of  all  is  Congress.  A  half- 
dozen  committees  have  launched  full-scale 
investigations,  audited  books,  held  hearings, 
quizzed  federal  officials  and  Issued  reports. 
After  years  of  hacking  his  way  through  the 
complex  jungle  of  federal  research.  Rep. 
Richard  Roudebush,  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  concludes  that 
there  have  been  "senseless,  tragic  abuses  of 
legitimate  scientific  Inquiry."  The  Indiana 
law,Tnaker  says  bluntly:  "The  public  has 
been  taken." 
Here  are  the  main  reasons  why : 
Everybody's  In  the  act.  Recently,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  attempted  to  index  the 
government's  sprawling  research  program. 
After  months  of  digging,  the  Ubrary's  ex- 
perts reported  that  no  one  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment knows  precisely  how  maxij  govern- 
ment-supported laboratories  are  In  opera- 
tion where  they  are  located  or  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
NASA  are  the  giants  of  federal  research. 
But  more  than  30  other  agencies  have  hopped 
aboard  the  bandwagon.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  spends  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  on  research  ventures,  among 
them:  "Understanding  the  Fourth-Grade 
Slump  m  Creative  Thinking."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  spent  five  years  revis- 
ing pickle  standards,  spelling  out  In  minute 


•  The  FBI  flatly  denies  the  charge.  "The 
high  volume  of  crime  nationally. "•  says  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "Is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  rationalized  away." 
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detail    the    dlfiTerence    between    cui^ed 
crooked  pickles. 

The  Commerce  Dejjartment  hired 
accounting  firm  to  determine  why 
rates  are  lower  on  imported  goods 
exported  ones.  Among  the  explanajtlons:  It 
is  "more  expensive  to  load  and  st>w  cargo 
than  to  unload  It."  Chairman  John  Rooney, 
of  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee 


a  private 
shipping 
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Did  you 
out?"  he 
Brooklyn 


overseeing  Commerce,   blew  up 
have  to  spend  $95,000  to  find  that 
asked.     "Any  hatch  boss  on   the 
waterfront  could  have  given  you  th^  answer 
without  cost." 

One  consequence  of  the  research!  craze  is 
that  federal  agencies  have  orbited  ii  ito  areas 
far  beyond  their  legitimate  purvl  (W.  For 
example,  despite  the  reams  of  electic  n  analy- 
ses offered  by  news  media,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  doled  out  laxpayers 
dollars  for  a  computerized  study  of  the  1966 
Maryland  gubernatorial  campaign. 

Much  of  the  federally  financed  research 
falls  to  meet  what  a  House  Goiiernment 
Operations  subcommittee  has  tended  "the 
test  of  urgency."  The  number  of  trivial 
projects  has  led  one  prominent  scintlst  to 
exclaim:  "We  see  bewildered  youngsters  com- 
posing research  papers  like  abstract  paint- 
ings, picking  some  colorful  and  faahionable 
words  from  recent  literature,  then  reshuffling 
and  recombinlng  them  Into  another  con- 
glomerate, both  undigested  and  Indigestible. 
Narrow  specialists  lavish  their  pet  tech- 
niques in  yet  another  dozen  ways  [on  what 
has  already  been  superabundantlv  estab- 
lished to  everyone's  satisfaction."     f 

Many  projects  are  "makework."  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre,  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  repeatedly  accuseq  federal 
officials  of  engagflng  In  "research  for  the  sake 
of  research,"  in  costly  projects  of  Utile  bene- 
fit to  the  taxpayer.  "And  the  worst!  offender 
of  all,"  Proxmlre  adds,  "is  the  Nat^nal  In- 
stitutes of  Health."  The  Senator  n^aintalns 
that  there  can  be  no  Justification  |  for  NIH 
support  last  year  of  such  marginal  I  projects 
as  "A  Social  History  of  French  iledlcine, 
1789-1815"  ($11,782);  "Emergence  <f  Politi- 
cal Leadership:  Indians  In  FIJI"  (i)10.917); 
and  "Changing  Pattern:  of  (Mosleii)  Fam- 
ily Ufe"   ($28,755). 

The  research  bug  has  also  bitten  '  he  com- 
manding generals  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  does  not  a'lrard  lu- 
crative contracts  to  private  researcl  lers  who 
operate  what  the  magazine  New  ^iepublic 
terms  a  "profitable  parasite  industiy  at  the 
fringes  of  government."  National  Analysts 
Inc.,  a  Philadelphia  research  firm,  w  is  asked, 
for  instance,  to  gauge  "low-income"  reaction 
to  "It's  What's  Happening,  Baby!",  i  nation- 
ally televised  rock  'n'  roll  show  exto  lling  the 
Job  Corps.  Critics  roasted  the  pre  gram  as 
"tasteless,  degrading  and  obscene,"  sut  OEO 
shelled  $39,000  to  determine  why  s^me  un- 
deprlvileged  youths  reacted  favoral  ly  to  it, 
while  others  did  not. 

The  National  Science  Poundatior  has  fi- 
nanced individual  foreign  Junkets  of  what 
might  well  be  considered  dublouii  worth. 
Consider  the  case  of  Stephen  Smah  ,  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  mathematician  work- 
ing on  an  NSF  project  who  spent  t  he  sum- 
mer of  1966  traveling  in  Europe,  v  1th  tax- 
payers picking  up  the  $6556  tab.  A  virulent 
foe  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  Sniale  had 
organized  California  demonstrations  ilmed  at 
halting  troop  trains.  In  Paris,  hit  helped 
drafting  an  anti-American  resolution.  In 
Moscow  for  a  mathematicians'  convention. 
he  held  a  press  conference  at  waich — al- 
though he  attacked  Moscow's  repressive  in- 
tellectual atmosphere — he  called  ■5'hat  his 
own  government  was  doing  in  Vietnam 
"much  more  dangerous  and  brutil"  than 
the  Soviets'  massacre  of  Hungarian  [freedom 
fighters  ten  years  earlier. 

Outraged,  Representative  Roudebtsh  fired 
off  an  angry  letter  to  NSF  dlrecto]  Leland 
Hawortb,  Insisting   that  federal   tas   funds 


should  not  be  used  to  send  abroad  Individ- 
uals who  would  "run  down  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  government." 

Universities  scramble  for  the  dollars. 
Government  agencies  annually  underwrite  $2 
billion  in  university  research  alone.  Inten- 
sive Investigation  convinced  the  members  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Technical  Programs  that  massive  research 
granta  have  actually  harmed  higher  educa- 
tion by  "excessively  diverting  scientific  man- 
power from  teaching." 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  chairman  of  this 
group,  estimates  that  more  than  40,000  fac- 
ulty members  have  left  the  classrooms  to 
work  on  federally  financed  research.  He 
echoes  the  warning  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Lipplncott,  a 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, that  government  support  of  research 
is  "potentially  the  most  powerful  destruc- 
tive force  the  higher  education  system  has 
ever  faced." 

One  institution,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, receives  $400  million  a  year  in  federal 
research  funds — and  leading  members  of  its 
faculty  are  apprehensive  about  this.  Soci- 
ology professor  Robert  A.  Nlsbet  recently 
charged  that  many  of  the  research  projects 
at  California  and  other  large  public  univer- 
sities could  "more  easily  and  appropriately 
be  placed  In  non-university  settings."  He 
noted  disapprovingly  the  growing  practice  in 
many  universities  of  opening  Washington  offi- 
ces, manned  by  "experts  in  tht  ;rt  of  catch- 
ing the  scent  of  dollars  over  the  horizon." 
(More  than  two  dozen  colleges  and  univer- 
sities now  employ  Washington  lobbyists.) 

Several  colleges  receive  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  their  operating  budgets  from  federal 
research  projects.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
grants  go  to  a  relatively  few  universities. 
Result?  Says  a  North  Dakota  educator:  "The 
small  Institutions  have  been  subject  to  so 
much  faculty  raiding  by  the  more  successful 
applicants  for  federal  research  funds  that 
higher  education  of  acceptable  quality  Is 
moving  beyond  the  reach  of  many  young 
Americans." 

Smoke  screens  veil  waste.  It  Is  difficult 
for  any  member  of  Congress  to  question  the 
massive  research  expenditures  earmarked  for 
"national  defense."  But  the  Special  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  uncovered  a  shocking 
situation  when  It  probed  the  Aerospace  Cor- 
poration, a  "non-profit,"  Pentagon-created 
missile-research  firm.  To  put  It  bluntly — 
and  the  subcommittee  did — Aerospace  offi- 
cials have  been  getting  fat  at  the  public 
trough.  For  Instance,  president  Ivan  Get- 
ting received  a  pay  hike  of  $45,000  when  he 
left  private  Industry  (Raytheon  Co.)  and 
Joined  Aerospace  at  $90,000  a  year — a  salary 
more  than  double  that  paid  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara.  In  addition.  Get- 
ting was  given  a  $350,000  life-insurance  pol- 
icy, a  retirement  program  that  costs  taxpay- 
ers $9000  a  year,  and  an  expense  account  that 
covered  such  incidentals  as  33113  for  trans- 
porting his  yacht  from  Massachusetts  to 
California. 

Investigators  for  the  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  uncovered  a  sim- 
ilar situation  when  they  audited  the  books 
of  another  government-financed  reseeo'ch 
firm.  One  of  its  vice  presidents,  apparently 
unable  to  make  ends  meet  an  a  $42,900  sal- 
ary plus  a  $5000  expense  account,  was  handed 
another  $22,381  in  taxpayer  funds  for  the 
mortgage  payments  and  caretaker  fees  of  his 
private  estate.  From  1956  to  1964,  the  Pen- 
tagon funneled  more  than  $40  million  into 
this  firm.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  government 
files  are  records  of  its  contract  negotiations 
to  be  found.  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  George  Mahon  says  flatly  that  the 
records,  required  by  law,  "do  not  exist." 

Then  consider  the  infamous  care  of  Project 
Mohole,  unveiled  in  1961  as  a  "truly  exciting" 
attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of  our  planet's 
structure  by  boring  a  hole  three  miles  be- 
neath the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Into 


the  mantle  of  the  earth.  National  Science 
Foundation  officials  assured  Congress  that 
the  project  would  cost  no  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion. Within  five  years  they  had  hiked  the 
price  tag  to  $127  million  I 

Why  the  splrallng  cost?  The  record  shows 
that  an  NSF  panel  set  up  in  1961  to  review 
potential  contractors  rated  the  Texas  firm  of 
Brown  and  Root  as  least  qualified  of  five 
companies  under  consideration.  Neverthe- 
less, Brown  and  Root  (with  virtually  no  ex- 
perience in  deep-water  or  deep-well  drilling, 
but  with  White  House  connections)  was  later 
awarded  the  Mohole  contract,  at  a  price  al- 
most double  the  lowest  bid. 

By  1966,  Project  Mohole  was  so  far  behind 
schedule  that  disgusted  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  refused  to 
approve  that  year's  $19.7  million  request. 
But  at  this  point  the  President  made  an  ex- 
traordinary appeal  for  the  restoration  of 
funds,  as  did  administration  lobbyists. 

Then  came  the  bombshell.  It  became 
known  that  shortly  before  the  President 
turned  the  screws  on  a  reluctant  Congress, 
the  family  of  Brown  and  Root's  board  chair- 
man, George  Brown,  had  contributed  $23,000 
to  the  "President's  Club,"  a  Democratic 
fund-raising  group.  Outraged  Congressmen 
now  killed  off  Mohole — at  least  temporarily. 

Research  dollars  are  used  to  Influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Pentagon,  often  accused  of 
news  management,  contracted  in  1966  for  a 
$69,400  study  of  public  reaction  to  controlled 
press  releases  and  the  withholding  of  infor- 
mation. The  project  was  canceled  only  after 
Rep.  John  Moss,  crusading  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation, denovmced  the  plan  as  "totally  in- 
appropriate to  our  free  society." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
nounced with  fanfare  last  year  that  it  would 
hire  prominent  social  scientists  to  conduct 
"independent"  appraisals  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  What  the  OEO  didn't  say  was  that 
anti-poverty  officials  would  retain  absolute 
authority  to  prohibit  publication  of  the  In- 
vestigators' findings.  "These  scholarly 
studies  of  the  War  on  Poverty  will  be  used  to 
defend  future  budget  requests  and  to  per- 
suade public  opinion,"  the  Washington  Post 
commented  sharply.  "The  public,  which  is 
paying  for  them,  would  like  to  see  the  ad- 
verse results  as  well  as  the  favorable  ones." 

Fifteen  miles  from  downtown  Washington, 
in  Springfield,  Va.,  stands  the  Clearinghouse 
for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation, a  brlck-and-glass  monument  to 
government's  obsession  with  research.  Oc- 
cupied for  less  than  three  years,  the  30.000- 
square-foot  warehouse  is  already  bulging  at 
the  seams.  Nearly  half  a  million  federally 
financed  scientific  reports  are  stacked  in  piles 
15  feet  high,  and  as  many  as  65,000  more  are 
expected  this  year. 

Government  publicists  grandiosely  speak 
of  a  federally  spurred  "knowledge  explosion." 
but  leading  scientists  dissent.  Dr.  Paul 
Weiss,  for  one,  argues  that  the  sheer  number 
of  reports  is  no  more  indicative  of  progress 
than  "the  amount  of  Junk  mail  refiects  eco- 
nomic growth."  It  Is  time,  he  says,  to  re- 
place the  fetish  of  unfettered  research  with 
the  maxim  that  scientific  inquiry  "should 
have  a  purpose  and  be  selected  with  a  sense 
of  relevance." 

At  its  current  rate  of  Increase,  the  annual 
price  tag  for  federal  research  is  expected  to 
reach  $20  billion  by  1970.  Here  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  political  leaders  who  believe 
in  responsbile  government  to  express  them- 
selves. Here  is  a  specific  area  where,  irre- 
futably, the  monstrous  federal  budget  can 
be  cut — now. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Nos.  64,  65,  and  66. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BANKS  LAKE  RECREATIONAL 
AREA 

The  bill  (S.  605)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  determine  that 
certain  costs  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing Banks  Lake  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  recreational  purposes  are 
nomeimbursable,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  S.  605.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  determine  that  certain  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  recre- 
ational purposes  are  nonreimbursable. 

Banks  Lake  is  an  equalizing  reservoir 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  Under 
the  original  authorization  and  at  pres- 
ent, the  lake  is  operated  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  alone.  As  a  result,  the  water 
level  is  subject  to  periodic  surges  and 
fluctuations  of  as  much  as  18  feet. 
These  fluctuations  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  use  of  the  lake  for  recre- 
ational purposes  almost  impossible. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine that  limited  costs  related  to  pump- 
ing water  to  stabilize  the  lake's  level  are 
nonreimbursable.  The  Department's 
report  estimates  that  these  costs  would 
average  about  $21,000  per  year.  The 
recreational  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue are  estimated  at  over  $60,000  per 
year. 

The  bill  proposes  an  Interim  arrange- 
ment, as  the  authorization  runs  for  only 
6  years,  at  which  time  the  arrangement 
would  be  reevaluated  in  light  of  studies 
now  being  made  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities on  Federal  water  projects. 

Banks  Lake  is  an  important  recrea- 
tional resource  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  addition  to 
being  an  excellent  area  for  fish  and  wild- 
life, it  is  a  popular  recreational  area 
that  is  used  by  residents  from  all  over 
the  State  when  water  level  conditions 
permit. 

In  view  of  the  small  cost  involved,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  situation,  and  the 
piesent  trend  of  allocating  an  increased 
cost  of  water  facilities  for  recreation 
and  wildlife  purposes,  the  committee, 
following  public  hearings  which  were 
held  on  February  23,  1967,  unanimously 
endorses  the  enactment  of  S.  605  and 
urges  Its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  605 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  pend- 


ing additional  development  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  when  estimated 
added  benefits  will  at  least  equal  added 
costs,  to  operate  and  maintain  Banks  Lake 
of  said  project  for  recreational  purposes 
consistent  with  authorized  project  func- 
tions, valid  contracts,  and  within  limits  of 
pump  and  canal  capacities,  and  that  any 
increased  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
for  filling  of  Banks  Lake  and  for  maintain- 
ing water  levels  for  the  benefit  of  recrea- 
tional purposes,  including  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable:  Provided,  Tliat  tlie  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  end 
of  the  sixth  calendar  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  61) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
certain  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
Banks  Lake  oza  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
for  recreation  purposes  are  nonreimbursable. 
Qualifications  imposed  by  the  bill  are  that 
the  estimated  additional  benefits  shall,  at 
least,  equal  the  added  costs  and  that  the 
operation  shall  be  consistent  with  authorized 
project  functions,  valid  contracts,  and  with- 
in  limits  of  pump  and  canal  capacities.  This 
bill  Is  Intended  as  an  interim  arrangement 
pending  complete  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project.  It  was  testified  that 
a  comprehensive  long-range  study  of  total 
project  operations  and  benefits  Is  now  under- 
way. 

Under  the  present  irrigation  operation. 
Banks  Lake  fluctuates  considerably  during 
the  year.  These  fluctuations  are  normal  for 
such  equalizing  and  reregulatlng  reservoirs 
in  an  irrigation  system,  but  they  have  a  very 
detrimental  effect  upon  recreational  and  fish 
and  wildlife  uses.  There  are  years  when  the 
available  water  supply  and  other  conditions 
would  permit  pumping  additional  water  to 
reduce  reservoir  fluctuations,  but  this  would 
Involve  additional  pumping  costs.  Under  the 
present  project  authorizations  such  operat- 
ing costs  are  reimbursable.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  or  consist- 
ent with  longstanding  policy  to  Include  such 
costs  in  the  water  charges  of  the  irrigation 
districts. 

The  best  information  available  estimates 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  reservoir  fluctuations  would  provide 
recreational  benefits  estimated  to  be  $60,000 
for  Banks  Lake.  The  average  annual  costs 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $21,000. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  annual  re- 
ports win  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  to  the  costs  and  effects  of  the 
approval  of  this  proposal. 

In  view  of  the  present  trend  of  allocating 
an  Increased  cost  of  water  facilities  for  rec- 
reation and  wildlife  purposes  the  committee 
in  executive  session  unanimously  endorses 
the  enactment  of  S.  605. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PA- 
CIFIC TRUST  TERRITORY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  303)  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments. 


on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$32,000,000"  and  insert 
"$25,000,000";  in  line  8.  after  "$35,000,- 
000",  to  strike  out  "for  fiscal  year  1968" 
and  insert  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969";  on  page  2,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "Pacific",  to  insert  "Islands"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "Pacific",  to 
insert  "Islands";  in  line  13.  after  the 
word  "Pacific",  to  insert  "Islands";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "Pacific",  to  in- 
sert "Islands";  and,  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "Pacific",  to  insert  "Islands";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended  (76  Stat.  171),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  necessary  capital  Improvements  and 
public  works  related  to  health,  education, 
utilities,  highways,  transportation  facilities, 
communications,  and  public  buildings:  Pro- 
vided, That  except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  no  funds 
appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  by  law." 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  respectively. 
Appointment  hereafter  made  to  the  office 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  about  to  approve  vital  and  im- 
portant legislation.  By  Its  action  in 
the  next  few  months,  this  House  of 
Congress  will  have  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  a  measure  leading  to 
fulfillment  of  our  Nation's  obligation  to 
the  people  who  now  live  in  the  trust 
territory.  These  islands  in  the  Far  Pa- 
cific are  administered  by  the  United 
States  under  a  trusteeship  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  some  2,100  of  these  islands 
spread  in  a  sea  as  large  as  continental 
United  States.  Yet  their  total  land  area 
is  about  one-half  that  of  Rhode  Island. 
Ninety-seven  of  these  islands  are  in- 
habited. They  are  home  to  some  90,000 
persons  of  diverse  languages,  customs, 
and  origins. 

America's  goal  as  trustee  is  to  develop 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peoples  of 
the  trust  territory  so  that  they  can 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  self-gov- 
ernment, to  stimulate  them  to  become 
as  nearly  economically  self-sufficient  as 
possible,  and  to  encourage  them  to  foster 
respect  for  their  culture  while  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  take  on  those 
aspects  of  Western  life  which  will  enable 
them  to  lead  richer  lives.  S.  303  will 
help  to  turn  those  words  into  reality. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
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wish  to  join  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  in  what  he  has  JUst  said. 

I  am  afraid  that  for  too  ma4y  years 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
we  have  been  treating  the  truit  terri- 
tory as  a  poor  relation.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  go  further  in  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  trust  territory  the  rigjhts.  the 
consideration,  and  the  privilegefc  which 
are  their  due.  and  which  have  lohg  been 
overdue. 

I  hope  that  the  stepchild  rela  ionshlp 
between  this  Government  and  t  le  trust 
territory  will  be  overcome,  and  ^hat  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  will  be 
given  a  good  deal  more  than  they  have 
had  In  the  way  of  rights,  confldepce,  and 
In  the  way  of  a  resisonably  good  and 
profitable  future.  ! 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  appropijiate  ex- 
cerpts from  the  excellent  report  which 
accompanies  the  bill  from  the  Oommjt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Anaks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  Exjint. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  the  ^ceipts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  purpose  of  S.  303.  Introduced  py  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  Is  to  authorize  Increased  ap- 
proprtatJons  for  the  Trust  Territorr  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  civil  works  and  Adminis- 
trative costs.  The  bill,  as  amended,  increases 
the  present  appropriation  authorlaitlon  of 
$17,500,000  annually  to  a  maximum  of  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $33  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  TheJblM  also 
designates  the  High  Commissioner  and 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  as  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respectively,  4nd  pro- 
vides that  appointment  hereafter  Inade  to 
the  office  of  Governor  of  the  trust  territory 
shall  be  made  by  the  President.  Aith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    I 

BACKGBOUKD  I 

The  islands  which  form  the  trust  territory 
lie  In  three  major  archipelagoes  to  tne  north 
of  the  Equator  In  the  western  Paclfc.  The 
land  area  totals  less  than  700  squate  miles. 
but  It  Is  scattered  over  almost  3J  million 
square  miles  of  open  ocean.  About  97  cf 
the  more  than  2.000  Islands  are  Inpablted: 
they  range  from  low-lying  corRl  itolls  to 
hlgii  Islands  of  volcanic  origin.  Tte  Marl- 
anas  Islands,  which  stretch  to  the  north  of 
Guam,  and  the  western  Caroline  I  Islands. 
are  typically  high  Islands,  although  coral 
atolls,  such  as  UUthl.  do  occur.  Th*  eastern 
Caroline  Islands  are  similarly  a  mteture  of 
high  Islands  and  coral  atolls.  The  S^arshalls 
are  entirely  low  coral  atolls,  usuallt  a  loose 
string  of  narrow  sandy  Islands  suraoundlng 
a  lagoon.  I 

These  Islands  were  governed  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Converted 
Into  military  bases  by  the  Japanese,  they 
were  captured  by  allied  forces  durldg  World 
War  n  and  placed  under  Navy  mlUtjary  gov- 
ernment. Japanese  colonists  and  military 
personnel  were  returned  to  their  homeland 
after  the  war  and  In  July  1947  th^  United 
States  placed  the  former  mandate  ubder  the 
newly  established  United  Nations  [trustee- 
ship system.  Under  a  trusteeship  agreement. 
the  United  States  has  undertaken,  to  pro- 
mote the  educational,  social,  political,  and 
economic  development  of  the  people  of  the 
territory. 

U.S.  authority  Is  vested  In  a  High  tommls 
sloner,  who  Is  presently  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.     The  High  Oommls 
sloner's  legislative  authority  was  granted  to 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on  the  d  ay  of  its 
first  session  In  1965.  but  the  High  i  :;ommis- 


sloner  retains  veto  power  over  measures 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Six  administrative  districts,  which  roughly 
conform  to  geographic  and  ethnic  divisions, 
have  been  established  and  have  formed  basic 
elements  In  American  administration  of  the 
area. 

During  the  period  of  July  1.  1951.  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  a  total  of  $121.- 
905.000  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  administration  of 
the  area.  Including  capital  improvements. 
(This  total  Is  exclusive  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Navy  for  the  northern  Mariana  Islands 
during  the  years  1953-62.)  For  fiscal. years 
1952  tluough  1962  the  annual  appropriation 
ranged  from  $4,271,000  to  a  high  of  $6,304,000 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  These  funds  were  within 
the  $7.5  million  authorization  approved  in 
1954,  and  provided  minimal  basic  services  to 
a  people  who  were  largely  on  a  subsistence 
economy. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  87-541  in  1962 
increased  the  Federal  appropriation  authori- 
zation for  the  triist  territory  from  87.5  to  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $17.5  million 
thereafter. 

The  following  Information  furnished  the 
committee  In  May  1966  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  indicates  recent  achievements 
in  the  trust  territory  and  the  projects  and 
development  recommended  for  completion 
in  the  next  few  years. 

HXALTB 

Under  the  accelerated  program  commenced 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  Improvement  In  health 
services  to  the  Mlcroneslan  people  has  been 
considerable. 

At  the  present  time,  funds  are  available 
for  the  first  Increments  (at  about  $1  million 
each)  for  new  hospitals  at  Truk  and  Ponape, 
but  funds  are  not  available  for  their  com- 
pletion. Nor  do  we  have  amounts  available 
for  construction  of  a  badly  needed  100-bed 
hospital  at  Yap:  replacement  of  completely 
inadequate  subdlstrlct  health  centers  at 
Ebeye  and  Kusale;  construction  of  regional 
health  centers;  and  urgently  needed  commu- 
nity dispensaries.  If  we  are  to  bring  the 
medical  facilities  of  the  trust  territory  to  an 
acceptable  level  reasonably  soon,  that  Is,  In 
5  years,  an  expenditure  of  $30  million  must 
be  anticipated. 

These  funds  would  provide  for  completely 
new  hospitals  of  200  beds  at  Truk,  150  beds 
at  Ponape,  and  100  beds  at  Yap;  additional 
beds  and  Improvements  to  those  at  Palau, 
Majuro.  and  Salpan;  and  construction  of 
seven  subcenter  health  facilities  of  30-  to 
50-bed  capacity  in  Ebeye,  Kusale.  Jalult.  the 
northern  Marshalls.  the  Mortlocks,  Woleal, 
and  Ullthl.  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
sen'lces,  some  of  these  regional  service  cen- 
ters must  be  provided  with  small  support 
vessels.  These  vessels  would  not  only  be 
medical  vessels  but  wotild  also  provide  for 
the  transportation  of  other  personnel,  such 
as  education  supervisors  and  agricultural 
extension  agents  who  would  be  working  di- 
rectly with  the  communities.  At  present 
time  a  need  Is  foreseen  for  four  service  ves- 
sels to  be  stationed  at  Jalult  and  Ebeye,  In 
the  Marshalls;  In  the  Mortlocks,  at  Truk; 
and  at  Ullthl  In  the  Yap  District.  These 
vessels  would  primarily  be  personnel  carriers 
of  less  than  100  feet  which  could  respond 
swiftly  to  emergencies,  be  In  constant  radio 
contact  with  the  regional  service  center  and 
the  smaller  communities,  and  generally  pro- 
vide the  vital  link  that  would  bring  govern- 
mental services  to  people  living  on  small 
islands. 

The  other  service  centers  are  close  enough 
to  the  district  centers  to  be  supported  by 
present  vessels.  In  addition  to  the  vessels, 
there  Is  the  distinct  possibility  that  small 
support  aircraft  with  water  landing  capa- 
biUUes  will  be  utilized. 

These  funds  would  also  provide  for  about 
75  community  dispensaries,  of  two  to  four 


beds  each,  which  would  be  located  In  smaller 
communities  In  oucer-lsland  areas  through- 
out the  trust  territory.  These  communities 
are  now  served  by  tin  or  thatched-roof  dis- 
pensaries. We  would  propose  that  radio 
equipment  be  Installed  at  each  community 
so  that  word  of  emergencies  and  other  ill- 
nesses  could  be  received  at  the  pertinent  dis- 
trict center  or  the  regional  service  center. 
These  improvements  are  considered  to  be 
the  minimum  needed  by  1972.  The  public 
health  operational  program  must  be  greatly 
Improved  over  the  next  5  years  In  order  to 
bring  more  effective  health  services  to  the 
people  of  Micronesia.  Under  the  proposed 
bin,  additional  doctors  would  be  recruited  to 
augment  the  doctors  now  practicing.  It  Is 
planned  that  20  medical  doctors  would  be 
added  to  the  staff  by  1972  in  order  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  medical  doctors  and 
medical  practitioners  to  60. 

Registered  nurses  would  be  recruited  both 
for  medical  care  in  the  hospitals  and  for 
public  health  duty.  By  1972  a  total  of  36 
registered  nurses  and  13  to  21  public  health 
nurses  should  be  added  to  the  staff  to  provide 
improved  medical  care,  training  for  Mlcro- 
neslan nurses,  and  Increased  public  health 
services  to  many  communities. 

Adequate  medical  and  paramedical  staff 
should  be  employed  to  operate  district  center 
facilities,  regional  health  centers,  and  out- 
lying dispensaries.  Laboratory  technicians, 
X-ray  technicians,  hospital  administrators, 
and  health  workers  of  all  kinds  should  be 
recruited.  The  trust  territory  will,  of  course, 
train  and  employ  as  many  Mlcroneslans  as 
possible  for  these  posts. 

Special  programs  for  the  detection.  Isola- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  pa- 
tients 111  with  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  filarlasls. 
and  other  diseases  would  be  mounted.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  close  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  well 
as  bringing  short-term  consultants  on  special 
problems  to  the  trust  territory. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  operational  pro- 
gram for  public  health  by  fiscal  year  may 
be  seen  In  attachment  n,  which  Indicates 
that  the  cost  will  range  from  an  estimated 
$4,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  an  estimated 
$7,400,000  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

EDUCATION 

The  accelerated  program  from  1963  to  the 
present  has  resulted  In  330  new  classrooms 
for  the  trust  territory  school  system,  and 
enrollment  has  Increased  to  about  21,500 
pupils.  Of  this  21,500,  about  19.000  are  in 
elementary  school,  compared  to  about  12.000 
in  1960.  Approximately  2.500  are  attending 
public  secondary  schools,  compared  to  135 
in  1960. 

The  construction  of  sufficient  classrooms 
and  related  facilities,  including  teachers' 
quarters  to  house  adequately  all  eligible  ele- 
mentary pupils  by  the  fall  of  1972  will  cost 
an  estimated  $28  million.  This  will  provide 
834  classrooms,  for  a  total  enrollment  of  more 
than  29,000  pupils.  A  construction  program 
for  secondary  and  vocational  facilities,  in- 
cluding teachers'  quarters,  In  order  to  house 
adequately  all  eligible  secondary  students  by 
1972,  will  cost  an  estimated  $49  million.  At 
that  time,  an  enrollment  of  more  than  8,000 
Is  anticipated  at  13  high  schools  located  at 
the  six  district  centers  and  the  regional 
centers. 

The  entire  secondary  program  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  Mlcro- 
neslans and  special  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  training  for  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties which  economic  development  specialists 
see  as  the  future  of  the  trust  territory. 
Guidance  for  the  high  school  students  should 
be  provided  and  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided beyond  high  school  for  those  who  will 
be  seeking  employment  In  specialized,  tech- 
nical, or  professional  skills. 

The  adult  segment  of  the  population 
should  be  helped  to  understand  the  nature 
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of  the  change  that  Is  taking  place  in  Micro- 
nesia and  to  bring  to  that  change  the  old 
values  that  make  for  strength  In  newly 
emerging  Micronesia.  In  addition,  all  who 
can  be  taught  to  read  and  write  English 
should  have  that  opportunity  and  other  skills 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Special  teacher  training  courses  have  al- 
ready been  set  up  at  Ponape  for  Mlcroneslan 
teachers.  These  courses  would  be  greatly 
expanded  and  opportunities  for  teacher 
training  provided  In  other  districts.  The 
teacher  training  program  will  augment  the 
ongoing  college  training  program. 

The  estimated  program  cost  for  education 
ranges  from  an  estimated  $6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  to  an  estimated  $16,500,000  In  fiiscal 
year  1971. 

HOTTSINO 

It  Is  proposed  to  Initiate  a  terrltorywlde 
low-cost  housing  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  government  and  to  function  In  the 
pattern  established  by  HUD  for  the  self-help 
Indian  housing  program. 

TKANSPORTATION  AlTD  COMMUNICATIONS 

Improvements  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication faculties  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance If  health,  education,  and  economic 
advances  are  to  be  expected. 

Airfields  which  have  been  built  must  be 
surfaced  and  protected  from  erosion;  run- 
way lights  should  be  Installed;  the  airport  at 
Ponape  must  be  completed;  and  other  air- 
port Improvements  should  be  provided,  such 
as  runway  lighting,  navigational  aids,  i>ark- 
Ing  ramps,  and  terminal  facilities.  The  esti- 
mated amount  for  airport  capital  Improve- 
ment purposes  Is  $7  million. 

One  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  support- 
ing facilities  Is  the  network  of  communica- 
tions among  the  Islands.  Health,  education, 
and  economic  development  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  function  effectively  without  ade- 
quate communications.  Urgently  needed 
communications  facilities  Include  Improved 
radio  equipment  at  each  district  center  and 
regional  service  center,  and  the  Installation 
of  two-way  radio  communication  equipment 
in  each  community  in  the  trust  territory  with 
a  population  over  50.  to  cormect  with  the 
regional  service  centers.  A  microwave  sys- 
tem Is  planned  for  the  Guam-Salpan  circuit 
In  order  to  enable  voice  communication  be- 
tween Salpan  and  Guam,  and  on  to  the  main- 
land United  States.  It  Is  also  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  telephone  systems  within 
the  district  centers  for  both  commercial  and 
government  use.  Installation  of  new  and 
Improved  communications  facilities  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2.8  million. 

If  the  improved  sea  transportation  sched- 
ule is  to  be  made  most  effective  and  If  re- 
gional service  centers  are  to  be  adequately 
supplied  by  sea  transportation,  additional 
Investment  must  be  made  In  docks  and  re- 
lated facilities.  Needed  dock  facilities  and 
harbor  Improvements  are  estimated  in  the 
amount  of  $2  million. 

HIGHWAYS 

An  adequate  road  system  Is  essential  In 
order  to  transport  children  to  school.  With 
a  road  system  It  will  be  possible  to  consoli- 
date elementary  schools  on  many  Islands 
and  achieve  better  educational  results  as 
well  as  significantly  lower  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  high  school  children  will 
be  able  to  live  at  home  In  a  family  atmos- 
phere Instead  of  having  to  live  in  a  dormitory 
at  the  school — an  expensive  and  frequently 
unrewarding  means  of  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary level.  Adequate  roads  are  also  essen- 
tial for  transporting  patients  to  medical 
facilities  and  for  transporting  agricultural 
and  other  products  to  marketing  or  shipping 
centers,  thereby  encoiiraging  commercial 
and  agricultural  production.  As  to  this  last 
point.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  suitable 
roads  were  available  on  the  major  Islands, 
for  Improved  copra  collection  and  transport, 
the  production  of  this  valuable  crop  wovUd 


double.  Copra  Is  now  the  leading  source 
of  commercial  Income,  and  a  major  source 
of  tax  revenue. 

It  is  planned  to  construct  some  290  miles 
of  road  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.7  million. 
On  a  district  basis,  there  is  need  for  70  miles 
In  the  Marianas,  90  In  Palau,  25  In  Yap,  30 
In  Truk,  70  In  Ponape,  and  6  In  the  Marshalls. 
Of  the  total,  190  miles  would  be  gravel  or 
coral  surfaced  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000 
per  mile,  and  100  miles  would  be  asphalt 
surfaced  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000  per 
mile. 

VTILTITES 

In  order  to  provide  the  utility  systems 
needed,  $7  million  will  be  needed  to  construct 
the  necessary  sewage  disposal  faculties.  $13 
million  will  be  needed  to  provide  pure  water 
supplies,  and  $12  million  will  be  needed  to 
provide  generating  and  distribution  systems. 

These  estimates  anticipate  that  adequate 
water,  sewage  disposal,  and  power  services 
would  be  Installed  to  meet  the  need  of  both 
public  and  private  consimiers  at  each  of  the 
six  district  center  conununlties  as  well  as 
the  seven  regional  service  centers.  By  this 
means  approximately  40  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  trust  territory  would  have  these  serv- 
ices. It  is  planned,  of  covirse,  that  these  serv- 
ices would  be  available  for  commercial  and 
home  consumption. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

The  economic  resources  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory are  limited,  yet  with  suitable  guidance 
and  assistance,  the  potentials  that  exist  can 
be  developed.  At  the  present  time  most  of 
the  population  is  on  a  subsistence  economy. 
However,  at  least  in  the  district  centers  and 
on  Ebeye,  this  pattern  is  changing  and  there 
is  significant  movement  into  a  limited  cash 
economy. 

Exports  from  the  trust  territory  In  1964 
lotaled  $2,700,000,  of  which  all  but  $400,000 
represented  copra  sales.  The  largest  single 
employer  is  the  trust  territory  government 
with  some  3,000  employees  receiving  close 
to  $4  million  annually.  Another  2,000  to 
3,000  are  employed  in  the  private  sector,  with 
total  wages  of  $2  million  to  $3  million  an- 
nually. 

At  the  present  time  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  economic  structure  of  the  territory 
is  underway.  This  analysis  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  team  from  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates  and  wUl  not  only  involve  a  com- 
prehensive economic  development  plan  but 
will  assist  In  Implementation  of  promising 
potential  projects. 

While  the  economic  development  plan  Is 
not  yet  complete,  some  indications  of  the  fu- 
ture are  already  becoming  clear.  It  Is  almost 
self-evident  that  the  reso\irces  of  the  sea  wUl 
play  a  major  role  in  the  economic  future  of 
Micronesia.  A  tuna  freezing  plant  at  Palau 
has  been  extremely  successful  and  planning 
is  proceeding  for  construction  of  additional 
plants  in  Palau,  In  Truk,  and  possibly  in 
Ponape.  Other  fishery  resources  remain  to 
be  explored. 

There  are  other  promising  aspects  of  pos- 
sible economic  development  which  appear 
to  hold  promise.  Tourism,  which  Is  largely 
undeveloped,  appears  to  be  a  major  possibil- 
ity. The  beauty  of  these  Islands,  the  warm 
water  of  the  lagoons,  the  Increasing  ease  of 
transportation  as  well  as  other  factors  are 
making  the  territory  Increasingly  attractive 
as  a  tourism  Investment  area. 

Agriculture,  even  though  the  land  area  Is 
limited,  is  capable  of  greatly  Increased  pro- 
duction. Cattle  raising,  specialty  crops  such 
as  cacao  and  pepper.  Increase  of  copra  pro- 
duction and  market  gardening  all  present 
distinct  p>ossibilltles. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  proposed  capi- 
tal Improvement  and  operations  program 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Planned  In  con- 
nection with  a  coherent  economic  develop- 
ment program  It  will  provide  a  powerful 
stlmultts  to  development  but  superimposed 
painlessly  on  the  narrowly  based  economy  of 


the    trust    territory,    the    effect    could    be 
devastating. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


KENNEWICK  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 
EXTENSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  370)  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  division 
extension,  Yakima  project,  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8,  to  strike  out  "to  the  extent  they  may 
be  in  excess  of  Yakima  project  net  power 
revenues  In  that  period  after  meeting 
the  requirements  specified  In  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  above  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretai-y  from  the  disposition  of 
power  mai'keted  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  from  the  McNary 
Dam  project:  Provided,  That  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  McNary  Dam 
project."  "  and  insert  "shall  be  charged 
to  and  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 1966  (80  Stat. 
200) ,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  September  7,  1966  (80  Stat.  707) : 
Provided,  That  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system.  Power  and  energ>-  required  for 
Irrigation  water  pumping  for  the  Ken- 
newick extension  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system  at  charges 
determined  by  him."  ";  and,  on  page  3, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike  out 
"$5,155,000  (October  1964  prices)"  and 
insert  "$5,352,000  (October  1966  prices) "; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  370 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  the  words  "and  Kennewick  di- 
vision extension",  after  the  words  "Kenne- 
wick division"  In  section  1  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing items  to  the  principal  units  listed  In 
said  section:  "Klona  siphon"  and  "Rellft 
pumping  plants". 

(b)  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing: "Costs  of  the  Kennewick  division 
extension  allocated  to  Irrigation  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  water  users'  ability  to  repay  within 
a  fifty-six-year  repayment  period  following 
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a  ten-year  development  period,  a  hall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  to  the  recUmatlon 
fund  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  <966  (80 
Stat  200).  as  amended  by  section  •  of  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1966  (80  Stat.  707)  : 
Provided,  That  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  Rive'  power 
system.  Power  and  energy  required  for  Ir- 
rigation water  pumping  for  the  Keonewlck 
extension  shall  be  made  available,  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
power  svstem  at  charges  determined  py  him." 

S«c.  2.  No  water  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
water  user  on  the  Kennewlck  dlvlslc^  exten- 
sion for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  authorizing  Act  for  the 
production  on  newly  irrigated  land^  of  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  anyl  amend- 
ment thereof,  if  the  total  supply  I  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  In  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be 
marketed  Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply 
as  defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  |he  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  <938.  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  I  Agricul- 
ture calls  for  an  Increase  In  prodiictlon  of 
such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of  i national 
security. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  Ue  appro- 
priated for  the  new  works  associated  with 
the  Kennewlck  division  extension  35.352.000 
{October  1966  prices)  plus  or  mmus  such 
amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  require^  by  rea- 
son of  changes  In  the  cost  of  conitructlon 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein,  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes,  and,  Jin  addi- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  extension.  ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is ,  S.  370. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  c(^nstruc- 
tlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Kennewick  Division  Extension,  'Yakima 
project,  in  the  State  of  Washingiton. 

The  purpose  of  S.  370  is  to  briiig  6,300 
acres  of  land  in  the  Kennewlck  pivislon 
under  irrigation.  This  would  bel  accom- 
plished through  appropriate  [amend- 
ments to  the  act  of  June  12,  194^,  which 
authorized  the  Kennewick  pivislon. 
The  act  of  1948  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  extra  capac- 
ity in  the  division's  main  canalj  to  pro- 
vide for  future  irrigation  of  approxi- 
mately 7.000  acres.  S.  370  would  make 
use  of  this  extra  capacity  anid  bring 
operating  capacity  of  the  division  up  to 
full  efficiency.  i 

This  bill  Is.  with  the  exceptioh  of  two 
amendments,  identical  to  S.  79)4  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  89th  C|ongress. 
The  first  amendment  substitutes  the 
entire  Federal  Columbia  Rivet  power 
system  for  McNary  Dam  as  the  Source  of 
financial  assistance  for  the  '  project. 
This  conforms  the  project  to  lefeislatlon 
which  was  passed  last  year  establishing 
a  Columbia  Basin  account.  Thfe  second 
amendment  updates  the  cost  figures  in 
the  project  authorization  to  jOctober 
1966  prices.  i 

This  project  has  an  extremily  high 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  In  excess  of!3.5  to  1. 

While  the  Kennewlck  dlvl^on  ex- 
tension is  basically  an  irrigation  develop- 
ment which  win  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  production  of  specialty  crops,  there 
would  also  be  substantial  beiefits  to 
wildlife  resources. 

Following  hearings  which  werf  held  on 
February  23,  1967.  the  committee  ordered 
the  bill  favorably  reported  on  March  3, 


1967.  The  committee  unanimously  en- 
dorses the  enactment  of  S.  307,  and 
recommends  Its  prompt  passage  by  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  63),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    Mt^SURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  370.  which  is  sponsored 
by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson.  is  to 
bring  an  additional  6.300  acres  of  land  un- 
der irrigation  In  the  Yakima  River  Valley  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. This  purpose  would  be  attained 
through  amendment  to  the  act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  the  measure  authoriz- 
ing the  parent  Kennewick  division  of  the 
Yakima  project,  to  provide  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  neces- 
sary additional  works  to  the  existing  facili- 
ties of  the  Kennewlck  division.  The  pre- 
sently proposed  extension  was  contemplated 
in  the  construction  of  the  existing  facilities. 

Almost  all  of  the  lands  in  the  extension 
area  are  dry,  supporting  for  the  most  part 
only  sagebrush  and  native  grasses  used  for 
livestock  grazing  and  other  uses  are  Im- 
practicable under  present  conditions.  When 
irrigated,  the  land  will  be  especially  suitable 
for  production  of  general  row  crops,  and  for 
specialty  crops  and  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
sweet  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

The  project  has  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of  3.5 
tol. 

3.  370  Is  similar  to  S.  794.  89th  Congress, 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  on  February  10, 
1965;  final  action  was  not  taken  In  the  House 
prior  to  adjouriunent. 

DESCBIPTION    OF    PROJECT 

The  existing  Kennewlck  division  serves 
approximately  19.000  acres  of  land.  It  Is 
the  most  recent  of  the  six  operating  divisions 
of  the  Yakima  project.  Section  6  of  the  1948 
authorization  act  provided  for  extra  capacity 
in  the  division's  main  canal  svifflcient  to  Ir- 
rigate approximately  7.000  acres  over  and 
above  the  lands  In  the  division,  and  recog- 
nized the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such 
extra  capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation. 

The  extension  proposed  in  S.  370  would 
fully  utilize  this  previously  provided  capac- 
ity, built  at  a  cost  of  8341,000.  Major  new 
facilities  would  be  a  third  pump  at  Chan- 
dler pumping  plant,  the  mile-long  Kiona 
siphon,  six  small  rellft  pumping  plants,  24 
miles  of  canals  and  conduits,  a  lateral  dis- 
tribution system,  and  drainage  facilities. 

The  average  annual  diversion  requirement 
for  the  extension  would  be  31,500  acre-feet 
and  would  consist  primarily  of  return  flows 
from  Irrigated  lands  upstream,  supplemented 
by  natural  flows  of  Yakima  River.  In  1931 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  obtained  a  per- 
mit from  the  State  of  Washington  for  the 
Kennewlck  Irrigation  District  to  divert  up 
to  1,600  cubic  feet  per  second  for  irrigation 
and  power  purposes.  This  permit  fully  cov- 
ers the  diversions  to  the  extension  lands. 

The  Kennewlck  division  extension  Is  basic- 
ally an  irrigation  development,  but  benefits 
to  wildlife  resources  will  also  be  realized. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports  that 
irrigation  of  these  lands  will  be  beneficial  to 
upland  game  birds.  Opportunities  to  de- 
velop significant  benefits  to  recreation,  flood 


control,  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply or  other  purjxjses  are  not  available. 


COSTS 

The  total  Investment  In  the  Kennewick 
division  extension  would  be  $6,141,700,  re- 
flecting an  updating  of  the  cost  estimate  in 
our  feajslbility  report  (H.  Doc.  296,  SSth 
Cong.)  which  was  $5,250,400  (January  1962 
prices).  This  current  estimate  is  made  up 
of  85,353,000  in  construction  costs  (October 
1966  prices):  $341,400  in  deferred  costs  of 
the  Kennewlck  division  attributable  to  en- 
larged  main  canal  capacity  and  assignable 
to  the  division  extension:  $189,000  for  the 
extension's  pro  rata  share  of  storage  costs  of 
the  Yakima  project,  $27,000  for  settlers  as- 
sistance, and  a  $259,300  suballocatlon  of  the 
commercial  power  allocation  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  costs  to  ir- 
rigation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kxjchel],  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  dispatch 
which  they  have  shown  year  after  year 
in  reporting  good  legislation,  and  the  ac- 
tive interest  they  have  provided  in  trying 
to  bring  about  the  corrections  In  certain 
areas  under  their  jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  trust  territory  and  other  parts  of 
the  countiT- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  friend  the  majority  leader 
that  there  Is  not  a  finer,  more  hardwork- 
ing committee  In  the  Senate  than  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  has  as  its  chairman  your 
friend  and  mine,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 
The  Democratic  majority  and  the  Re- 
publican minority  work  together  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  a  minimum  of 
politics.  I  am  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  have  tenure  on  that  committee 
while  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
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THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  March 
6.  1967,  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  Senate.  For 
that  reason,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  committee  which  was 
formulated  on  March  6,  1867,  and  con- 
sisted of  seven  members.  I  believe  it  is 
worthwhile  to  name  these  members. 
They  were  Lott  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
who  was  the  first  chairman;  James  W. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa;  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of 
Wisconsin;  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York; 
James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky;  and  Cor- 
nelius Cole,  of  California. 

As  a  personal  note,  may  I  say  that  at 
the  age  of  99,  Cornelius  Cole  came  from 
California  to  Washington,  and  on  June 
26.  1922,  I  heard  him  deliver  a  brief  but 
Interesting  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Since  Its  formulation  the  committee 
has  been  presided  over  by  16  different 


chairmen.    There  have  been  a  total  of 
209  members. 

To  call  the  roll  of  these  members  would 
be  to  name  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  who  have  guided  the  course  of 
this  Nation  in  the  past  100  years.    I  shall 
name  but  a  few  of  them.    Two  who  be- 
came Presidents  served  on  the  commit- 
tee: Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Harry  S. 
Truman.    Three  Vice  Presidents  have 
also  been  members:  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Charles  Curtis,  and  Henry  Wilson.    Two 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  com- 
mittee members:  Harold  H.  Burton  and 
James     F.     Byrnes.    Another,     Roscoe 
Conkling,  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  but  declined  to  serve.    Among  the 
Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  who 
have  been  committee  members  were  Car- 
ter Glass,  Kenneth  McKellar,  and  Styles 
Bridges. 

Appropriations  enacted  during  the 
period  total  over  $2.3  trillion.  These 
appropriations  have  not  only  affected 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  every 
living  American,  but  in  relatively  recent 
years  have  profoundly  and  beneficially 
Influenced  the  welfare  of  countless  mil- 
lions spread  over  the  surface  of  the  en- 
tire globe. 

The  committee  has,  in  its  routine 
procedure,  provided  year  after  year  the 
funds  which  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  have  re- 
quired for  their  normal  operations.  The 
importance  of  this  must  not  be  under- 
estimated, for  through  the  actions  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  the 
work  of  the  Government  has  been 
maintained. 

Equally  important  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  the  committee's  judgment  in 
Initiating  new  measures  and  giving  im- 
petus to  lagging  programs  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

In  a  deeper  sense  the  accomplishments 
of  the  committee  are  a  tribute  to  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  Congress 
itself  and,  behind  this,  that  of  the 
American  people.  This  spirit  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  democracy. 

I  think  that  the  seven  members  who 
comprised  the  committee  100  years  ago 
would  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at 
the  work  of  the  committee  since  then. 
Today  we  can  pay  tribute  to  them,  and 
to  those  who  followed  them,  in  formulat- 
ing the  policies  and  procedures  in  the 
appropriating  process  which  today  pro- 
vides one  of  the  great  stabilizing  factors 
in  our  Federal  Government.    This  proc- 
ess did  not  present  itself  full  blown  upon 
the  national  scene,  but  was  hewn  with 
patriotic  sweat  and  fervor  from  the  for- 
ests of  trial  and  error.    The  stability 
of  our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Government  owes  much  to  the  evolu- 
tion    of     the    present     appropriations 
process. 

Thus  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  salute 
those  members  of  the  committee,  past 
and  present,  who  through  the  years  have 
demonstrated  a  minimum  of  partisan- 
ship and  a  maximum  of  national  inter- 
est, representing  their  constituencies  to 
the  full  degree  but  never  obscuring  the 
larger  objective,  the  welfare  of  cur 
Nation. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 


President,  I  wish  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  his  remarks  concern- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  ♦ 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  oi 
serving  under  three  of  the  16  chairmen 
who  have  presided  over  the  committee 
since  its  establishment.    I  am  sure  that 
no  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations   has    been   more    faithful, 
more  effective,  and  more  able  than  our 
present    chairman,    the    Senator    from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.    He  has  a  long 
and  commendable  record  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  as  its  chairman. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  in  order  to  be  popular  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  one  should  vote  for  all  ap- 
propriations and  vote  against  all  tax 
measures.    I  wish  to  state  from  my  ex- 
perience in  serving  on  the  appropria- 
tion committee  that  oftentimes  one  has 
to  vote  against  appropriations  that  have 
great  merit  and  appropriations  that  one 
might  even  vote  for  if  one  were  not  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  served  a  most  use- 
ful purpose  over  the  years.  I  think  that 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  results  in 
a  better  final  judgment  than  we  would 
have  if  only  one  committee  were  han- 
dling appropriations  matters. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  in  commemorating  this  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


LETTER     FROM     ASIAN     PEOPLES' 
ANTI-COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
letter  written  last  fall  has  just  come  to 
my  attention.  Addressed  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  letter  comes  from  the  Asian 
Peoples'  Anti-Communist  League,  and  it 
sets  forth  a  formidable  series  of  argu- 
ments against  recognition  of  the  Red 
China  regime  by  the  United  States  or 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  words  set  down  in  this 
letter  of  last  November  seem  particu- 
larly pertinent  in  light  of  the  tremendous 
political  upheaval  in  Red  China  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  that  before 
the  United  States  was  fully  aware  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  Red  Guard  revolu- 
tion, the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Coramu- 
nlst  League  was  setting  forth  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  today's  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  letter  war- 
rants close  attention  by  all  members  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  in  view  of  our 
wholehearted  and  deserved  preoccupa- 
tion with  our  present  problems  in  south- 
east Asia,  and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asian  Peoples'  Anti- 

COMMTTNIST  League, 

November  15. 1966. 
Dear  American  Friends:  For  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  some  self-styled  "China  experts" 


in  your  country  have  opposed  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  have  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  that  country,  and  now 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  a  poUcy  of  "con- 
tainment   without    Isolation"    toward    the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.    They  seek  to 
appease  the  Chinese  Reds  through  enlarged 
contacts    and    even    admitting    the    Pelping 
regime  Into  the  United  Nations.    In  so  doing, 
they  hope  to  transform  the  militant,  belli- 
cose Chinese  Communists  and  persuade  them 
to  coexist  peacefully  and  amiably  with  the 
United  States  and  other  free  world  countries. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities your  country  is  shouldering  and  the 
price   you   have   paid   to   check   Communist 
aggression  and  safeguard  freedom.    We  ap- 
preciate youi  anxieties   and  those   of  your 
government  about  the  International  situa- 
tion and  your  earnestness  In  seeking  world 
peace.     However,  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
although  peace  is  the  common  goal  of  all  free 
men,  a  peace  obtained  by  surrender,  appease- 
ment or  even  compromise  is  dishonorable  and 
will  only  lead  to  an  earlier  war.    Without 
freedom,    peace    Is    Impossible.    Many    far- 
sighted  people  In  your   country  long  have 
recognized  the  truth  of   these  words.     But 
others  are  now  advocating  a  softer  U.S.  policy 
toward  Red  China.    If  this  tendency  con- 
tinues, the  policies  of  your  government  will 
be  affected,  the  confidence  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ples in  the  United  States  will  be  undermined, 
and   the   Communists'    Asian   appetite   will 
grow  larger.    The  result  will  be  the  exposure 
of    your    continent    to    direct    Communist 
threat,  and  the  Jeopardizing  of  world  peace, 
with  all  the  ensuing  implications  for  Amer- 
ica.    In  view  of  the  traditional  friendship 
between  America  and  the  Asians,  and  of  our 
common  destiny,  we  the  members  and  par- 
ticipants of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Commu- 
nist League  feel  honor-bound  to  offer  our 
since  counsel  to  you  our  American  friends. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Intellectuals  of  your 
country  who  advance  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  Pelping  without  Isolation,  believe 
that  the  Red  regime  is  firmly  established  and 
in  effective  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Pelping  leadership 
will  become  less   aggressive  in  future,  and 
that  the  second-generation  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  undergo  a  peaceful  transformation. 
They    see    Chinese    Communism    as    merely 
transformed  Chinese  cultural  tradition  which 
does  not  seek  to  communlze  the  world. 

But  these  suppositions  are  based  on  either 
Incomplete   knowledge   or   on   preconceived 
ideas.    The  Chinese  Communists  have  cer- 
tainly had  the  Chinese  mainland  under  their 
despotic  rule  for  more  than  17  years.    Yet 
only  a  few  Asian  countries  have  recognized 
the  Pelping  regime,  and  anti-Communist  up- 
risings on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  mount- 
ing   in    fury.     Anti-Mao.     anti-Communist 
sentiment  has  so  Increased  among  the  masses 
as  well  as  among  intellectuals.  Communist 
Party  cadres  and  even  members  of  the  Red 
armed  forces,  that  the  government  has  been 
compelled  to  undertake  a  bloody  purge  in 
the  name  of  the  "great  cultural  revolution". 
The  mainland  had  been  thrown  Into  chaos  by 
the  outrageous  acts  of  the  "Red  Guards"  who 
have  been  officiallv  described  as  destroying 
the   old   and   establishing   the   new.    What 
they  are  actually  doing  Is  to  terrorize  and 
impoverish   the  population.    They  ramsack 
private    homes    leaving    desolation    behind 
them.    They  are  reducing  the  people  to  rags 
once  again  wiping  out  any  possible  improve- 
ment In  their  standard   of  living.    At  the 
same  time,  they  are  building  up  a  smear  and 
slander    campaign    against    non -conforming 
party  leaders  and   members  who  are  more 
flexible  In  their  thinking  and  believe  In  good 
sense    In    policy    making.    These    fanatical, 
militant  "Red  Guards"  are  the  "second  gen- 
eration" that  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  are 
cultivating.    But  the   "Red   Guard"  so  far 
from  being  less  aggressive,  has  clamored  to 
march  on  to  the  world  stage  and  bury  all  the 
people   of  the  free  world.    How  can  such 
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"successors"  be  expected  to  make  a  ^ansltlon 
to  peace? 

China's  cultural  heritage  emphasizes  eth- 
ics, morals,  benevolence,  love  for  mankind, 
and  peace.  These  values  are  the  o  )poslte  of 
those  of  Communism,  which  sneers  at  ethics 
and  morals,  propagates  hatred,  an  1  Is  mili- 
tantly  bellicose.  China's  cultur^  stresses 
humanltarlanlsm  and  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  Oriental  humanitarian  system.  The 
materialism  of  the  Chinese  Communists  has 
contrtiry  values.  Humanltarlanlsm  regards 
man  as  of  supreme  Importance;  materialism 
views  man  as  a  vehicle  for  exploitation  and 
enslavement.  The  Chinese  Communists  are 
carrying  out  the  great  cultural  revWutlon  In 
order  to  negate  China's  history  anid  destroy 
China's  cultural  heritage.  Mao  Tse-rtung  and 
Lin  Plao  have  vowed  to  uproot  China's  old 
culture  and  thought.  CommunUm  Is  no 
product  of  China's  cultural  heritagfe. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  tfcat  Com- 
munism Is  at  the  root  of  all  calsimltles  In 
East  Asia  and  Is  the  public  enem^  number 
one  of  freedom-loving  peoples,  ciily  when 
it  is  overthrown  can  the  freedom  ind  peace 
of  Asia  and  all  the  free  world  be  preserved. 
So  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  TReds  are 
encouraging  the  Viet  Cong  to  enlarge  the 
VN  war  rather  than  accept  peace  talks,  and 
are  planning  for  encroachment  upcp  and  in- 
vasion of  their  Asian  countries,  we  must 
place  our  earnest  hopes  on  your  ccuntry  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  trustj  that  you 
and  your  government  will  reject  tne  Illusion 
appeasing  the  Communists  througn  contain- 
ment without  isolation  and  will  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  U.S.  tradition  or  uphold- 
ing freedom  and  Jxistlce.  In  Vietnam,  we 
hope  you  will  adopt  a  policy  of  wlnfaing  total 
victory,  for  only  so  can  you  restore  peace 
and  security  to  Asia.  We  slncejely  trust 
that  you  will  take  a  resolute  staiid  against 
the  admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  by  the  United  Nations.  Pir  Pelplng 
plots  to  sabotage  the  world  body  frcin  within. 
We  are  unanimously  of  the  view  that  this 
is  the  time  to  support  wholeheajitedly  the 
effects  of  the  Republics  of  China,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  to  destroy  the  Asian  Iron  Curtain 
and  overthrow  the  Communist  regimes  in- 
stalled in  parts  of  these  countrles.J 

We  are  wholly  convinced  that  tae  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Chinese  Communists  betrays 
their  Internal  weaknesses.  The  Reels  are  not 
invincible.  But  the  hesitation  and  vaciUa 
tlon  of  the  democracies  could  make  them  so. 
The  United  States  is  the  leader  o!  the  free 
world.  Your  policy  toward  the  Psiplng  re 
glme  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  I  he  future 
of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  therefore  that  your  gcvernment 
and  people,  upholding  the  glorious  tradition 
of  freedom  and  Justice,  will  adopt  A  wise  and 
correct  Asian  Policy  under  the  slrong  and 
able  leadership  of  President  Lyndoi^  B.  John- 
son. We  appeal  to  you  to  abandon  all  illu- 
sions of  appeasement,  see  the  Conmunlsts 
for  what  they  are  and  act  aicordlngly 
against  them  without  compromis( . 
siCNAToanrs 
Member  units 

Mr.  Chung  Yul  Kim,  Chairman 
APACL  Conference. 

Australia.  Hon.  Marie  Breen  O.  B 


the  12th 

E.,  Sena- 
tor. 

Ceylon,  Mr.  Valentine  S.  Perera,  President 
of  APACL  Ceylon  Chapter 

China,  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang.  President  of 
the  China  Chapter,  APACL:  Memler  of  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  Vice  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  on  Con&tltujtional  Af- 
fairs. 

Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Chang  Kuo-sli^,  Director 
of  the  Asia  Publishing  Company 

India.  Mr.  Rama  Swarup,  Responsible  per- 
son of  APACL  India  Chapter. 

Iran,  Dr.  Parviz  Kazeml,  Senatoi 

Japan,  Prof.  Jultsu  Kltaoka,  Secretary  Gen 
eral  of  APACL  Japan  Chapter. 


Jordan,  Mr.  Hani  Tabbara,  Responsible  per- 
son of  APACL  Jordan  Chapter. 

Kenya,  Hon.  John  Okwanyo,  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Korea,  Dr.  Choi  Doo  Sun,  Former  Premier 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Laos,  Hon.  Cho  Sopsaisana,  Congressman 
of  Laos. 

Liberia,  Hon.  Nathan  Ross,  Mayor  of  Mon- 
rovia. 

Libya,  Mr.  Zahrl  Muntassern,  Entrepre- 
neur. 

Macao,  Hon.  Leonel  Borralho,  Senator. 

Malaysia,  Hon.  Dato  Hussein,  Member  of 
Parliament. 

New  Zealand,  Mr.  E.  O.  E.  Hill.  Chairman 
of  Wellington  Branch,  the  Labor  Party. 

Pakistan,   Dr.   Mahmud  Brelvl,   Professor, 

Philippines,  Hon.  Cornello  T.  VUlareal, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 

Ryukyus.  Mr.  Tsal  Chang,  External  Minis- 
ter. Nationalist  Party. 

Thailand,  Dr.  Vibul  Thamavlt,  Professor; 
Chairman  of  APACL  Thailand  Chapter. 

Turkey,  Hon.  Fethl  Tevetoglu,  Senator. 

Vietnam.  Dr.  Nguyen  Tien  Hy,  Secretary 
General  of  National  Party,  former  Minister 
of  Education. 

Observer  units 

The  American  Afro-Asian  Educational  Ex- 
change, Prof.  David  N.  Rowe,  Member  of 
Board  of  Directors  and  concurrently  Chair- 
man of  Publication  Committee  of  AAAEE. 

AU-American  Conference  of  Combat  Com- 
munism, Mr.  Donald  L.  Miller,  Executive 
Director  of  AACCC. 

Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations,  Mr.  Yaro- 
slav  Stetsko.  Chairman  of  ABN. 

Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,  Mr. 
Vaclovas  Sldzlkauskas,  Chairman  of  ACEN. 

Belgium.  Knight  Chevalier  Marcel  De 
Roover,  Chairman  of  Belgium  Committee  of 
C.I.A.S. 

Chile.  Hon.  Sergio  Fernandez  Larrain,  for- 
mer Senator  and  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

International  Conference  on  Political  War- 
fare of  the  Soviets,  Madame  Suzanne  Labln, 
Writer.  Publicist  and  Sponsor  of  the  CIGP. 

Congo  ( Leopold vlUe) ,  Mr.  Philibert  Luyeye, 
President  of  Anti-Communist  League  of 
Congo. 

Denmark,  Hon.  Ole  Bjorn  Kraft,  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Free  Pacific  Association,  Father  Raymond 
de  Jaegher,  Representative  of  FPA. 

Inter-American  Confederation  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Continent.  Admiral  Carlos  Penna 
Botto,  Chairman  of  lACDC. 

West  Germany,  Prof.  Theodor  Oberlander, 
former  Refugee  Minister  of  West  Germany. 

Italy,  Hon.  Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo,  former 
Trade  Minister  of  Italy. 

Lebanon,  Mr.  George  Ellas  Bitar,  Beirut 
Bureau  Manager  of  UPI. 

National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Chairman  of  NCNC. 

Union  of  Russian  SoUdarlsts,  Mr.  Vladmir 
Poremsky.  Chairman  of  NTS. 

Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Shakeeb  Amawl,  Writer. 

Spain,  Hon.  Alberto  Martin  Artajo,  former 
Spanish  Foreign  Minister. 

Sweden,  Mr.  Arvo  Horm,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Baltic  Committee. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R. 
CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  unusual 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  by  the  general 
public.  Any  proposed  change,  no  matter 
how  slight,  in  our  relation  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  must  be  weighed  solely  in 
terms  of  its  effect  on  the  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  not  a  dra- 
matic new  proposal  to  remake  our  policy 
toward  the  Communist  world.    Negotia- 


tion of  this  treaty  is  part  of  the  course 
of  normal  diplomatic  relations.  There 
may  be  those  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  never  have  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  my  opinion,  their  view- 
ignores  history  and  accepts  the  argu- 
ment  that  even  communication  with  a 
potential  Communist  adversary  means 
eventual  submission  to  its  false  ideologj-. 
Today  the  need  for  communication  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  which  jointly 
control  a  near  monopoly  of  the  obliterat- 
ing power  of  the  world's  nuclear  weap- 
ons, is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to  trj- 
to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

The  issue  of  a  Consular  Convention  is 
neither  partisan  nor  new.  The  first  con- 
crete proposal  to  negotiate  a  treaty  came 
28  years  after  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  when  General  Eisen- 
hower proposed  it  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev at  Camp  David  in  1959.  Subse- 
quent administrations  continued  this 
initiative.  General  Eisenhower  endorsed 
the  finished  product  as  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  when  he  announced  to  the 
press: 

I  have  not  changed  my  belief  that  such  a 
convention  Is  In  our  national  interest,  that 
it  will  not  impair  our  national  security,  that 
It  should  enlarge  our  opportunities  to  learn 
more  about  the  Soviet  people  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assure  better  protection  for  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  not  a 
proposal  which  the  Soviets  have  sought 
to  push  down  our  throats.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  Government  proposed  it. 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  If 
the  conclusion  of  a  consular  treaty  were 
a  vital  Soviet  objective,  why  was  it  up 
to  us  to  press  for  negotiations?  If  the 
reciprocal  establishment  of  consulates  is 
so  important  to  the  Soviets,  why  did  they 
not  jump  at  Vice  President  Nixon's  1959 
offer  to  exchange  consulates  in  Lenin- 
grad and  New  York?  Clearly  the  So- 
viets did  not  believe  these  moves  were  as 
much  in  their  interests  as  we  have  be- 
lieved they  are  in  ours. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  not  a 
measure  which  this  administration  has 
forced  on  Congress.  It  has  been  before 
us  for  3  long  years — and  before  it  was 
even  signed,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  discussed  its  draft  provisions  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  has 
been  given  careful  consideration  in  pub- 
lic hearings  in  1965  and  1967  and  it  has 
been  fully  aired  in  public. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  not  a 
threat  to  our  internal  security.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  given  assurances  that  if  an  ex- 
change of  consulates  is  proposed,  with, 
or  without  a  treaty,  some  10  to  15  Soviet 
consular  personnel  would  come  to  this 
country.  President  Johnson,  General 
Eisenhower,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
FBI  Director  Hoover  are  all  on  record  as 
saying  that  such  an  Influx  of  Soviet 
officials  on  top  of  the  1.018  already  here 
would  create  no  problems  with  which 
the  FBI  cannot  deal  effectively  and  efB- 
ciently. 

The  Consular  Convention  does  not 
provide  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam.  It  offers  timely  and  prudent 
protection  to  American  citizens  who  are 
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in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  these  crucial 
times,  they  badly  need  such  protection, 
as  the  tragic  case  of  Newcomb  Mott 
clearly  demonstrates.  Refusal  to  ratify 
this  treaty  which  the  United  States 
asked  for  and  worked  for,  would  not  be 
a  blow  to  the  Russians,  but  a  denial  of 
our  own  self-interest. 

What,  then,  is  this  treaty?    I  believe 
it  is  a  necessary  step  which  ought  to 
benefit  the  United  States  more  than  the 
Soviet  Union.    The  convention  provides 
us  with  something  we  very  much  need — 
better  tools  to  aid  and  protect  our  fellow 
citizens.     Last  year,   18,000  Americans 
visited  the  Soviet  Union.   The  treaty  will 
not,  of  course,  cloak  American  tourists 
with  immunity  from  Soviet  law — nor  So- 
viet tourists  with  immunity  from  Ameri- 
can   law.    But    its    concrete,    carefully 
negotiated  provisions  for  prompt  notifi- 
cation will  serve  to  bring  every  case  of 
arrest  of  an  American  traveling  in  the 
U.S.SJl.  to  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ment within  3  days  so  that  we  can  seek 
at  once  to  provide  assistance  to  him  and 
to  obtain  his  release.    At  the  same  time, 
such  cases  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  where  they  can  be  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  Soviet 
foreign    policy    and    national    interest, 
rather  than  the  narrow  point  of  view  of 
the  internal  police  policy  of  the  KGB. 
Access  by  U.S.  consular  officials  within  4 
days  after  the  arrest  of  an  American  and 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter,  will 
enable  us  to  break  down  the  isolation  in 
which  all  prisoners  are  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union    and    reassure    them    that   their 
Government  will  not  rest  until  they  are 
free. 

The  treaty  provides  far  better  rights 
of  access  and  notification  for  Americans 
than  the  Soviet  Union  gives  its  own 
citizens.  These  rights  are  vital  to  an 
American  under  continuous  interroga- 
tion in  a  police  state  where  hope  dies 
fast. 

The  treaty  also  provides  reciprocal  au- 
thority for  the  conduct  of  normal  con- 
sular activities,  such  as  the  rendering 
of  commercial  information  to  American 
businessmen,  the  Issuance  of  passports 
and  visas,  the  drafting  of  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  usual  services  rendered 
in  maritime  and  estate  matters. 

The  treaty  provides  that  the  consular 
officials  of  both  countries  will  be  im- 
mune from  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
host  nation  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
that   diplomatic  personnel  of  the  two 
countries,  now  serving  in  Washington 
and  Moscow  are  immune.    In  a  police 
state  like  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  essential 
that  this  Immunity  not  only  cover  our 
consular  ofBcers.  but  secretaries,  code 
clerks,  and  other  consular  staff  mem- 
bers who  are  conducting  the  business  of 
the  American  people.    In  view  of  the 
many  difBculties  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  personnel  in  con- 
ducting their  official  duties  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  I  believe  that  the  exten- 
sion of  immunities  both  to  our  officers 
and  their  staff  Is  essential.    A  Soviet 
employee  arrested  In  the  United  States, 
even  If  he  had  no  Immunity  would  be 
treated  fairly,  I  have  no  doubt.    But, 
from  our  point  of  view,  this  Is  not  so  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  a  person  may 


be  held  for  investigation  for  as  long  as 
9  months  without  being  charged  or  hav- 
ing access  to  covmsel. 

There  are  a  number  of  safeguards, 
should  any  aspects  of  the  treaty  fail  to 
serve  American  interests.  All  nominees 
for  consular  assignments  are  to  be 
screened  in  advance  by  the  receiving 
state.  If  they  do  not  respect  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  expected,  they  can  be  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  and  expelled 
from  this  country.  As  a  final  protection 
against  abuse,  there  is  a  provision  for 
termination  of  the  treaty  by  either  party 
by  giving  6  months'  notice. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  this  treaty 
represents  any  sort  of  dramatic  develop- 
ment, nor  any  vast  change  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union.  Examined 
on  its  own  merits  as  an  agreement  which 
we  worked  for  over  many  years  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  and  obtained  on  favorable 
terms,  I  believe  it  deserves  the  support 
of  Senators  regardless  of  their  position 
on  bridge  building  or  detente.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  extending  a  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Union  but  rather  our 
extending  a  hand  of  ready  and  constant 
assistance  to  American  travelers,  assist- 
ance they  may  badly  need  if  they  run 
afoul  of  Soviet  authorities  during  a  pe- 
riod of  strained  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 

America  is  an  open  society :  the  Soviet 
Union  is  closed.  Many  more  Americans 
go  to  Russia  than  Russians  visit  here.  I, 
for  one,  believe  we  will  benefit  from  this 
treaty  and  that  its  ratification  is  justified 
solely  in  the  interest  of  service  to  the 
American  people. 

General  Eisenhower  supports  this 
treaty.  Barry  Goldwater  supports  it. 
Our  leader  in  the  Senate,  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  supports  it.  But,  however  persua- 
sive these  endorsements,  this  treaty 
ought  not  to  be  judged  on  a  partisan 
basis.  The  sole,  relevant  question  Is: 
does  it  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States?  After  careful  study,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  does. 


LIMITATIONS  IMPOSED  ON  AMERI- 
CAN MILITARY  COMMANDERS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  portion  of  a  newspaper  col- 
umn written  for  publication  yesterday  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  In 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 
Mr.  Hearst  protests  strongly  that — 
American  fUers  are  stlU  not  permitted  to 
bomb  the  communist  airfields  in  North  Viet 
Nam.  If  ever  there  was  a  more  ironic  dem- 
onstration of  the  foolishness  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  restraint.  It  would  have  to  top 
what  happened  at  Da  Nang. 

The  incident  at  Da  Nang  to  which 
Mr.  Hearst  referred  occurred  a  week  ago 
today  when  Russian-made  and  Russian- 
suppUed  140  millimeter  artillery  rockets 
were  fired  on  the  American  airbase 
there.  These  were  the  most  powerful 
weapons  the  Vietcong  has  used  in  the 
war  to  date. 

They  were  fired  from  a  distance  of  al- 
most 2  miles  from  134  emplacements. 
In  one  attack,  Mr.  Hearst  pointed  out, 
they  killed  12  Americans  and  wounded 


32  more.  Some  35  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were  killed  at  the  same  time  and 
70  wounded.  Eleven  of  our  planes  were 
damaged. 

Mr.  Hearst  asks  this  question: 
Did  you  hear  any  of  our  companions  speak 
out  that  the  North  was  escalating  the  war? 
I  didn't. 

The  veteran  newspaper  editor  who  has 
been  to  southeast  Asia  many  times  said: 
I  am  convinced  that  from  now  on  the  only 
way  to  get  the  enemy  to  talk  peace  and  really 
mean  It  Is  for  us  to  make  the  going  too  rough 
even  for  him. 

To  me,  this  seems  logical.  Bear  In 
mind  that  the  United  States  is  suffering 
1.000  casualties  a  week,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  50,000.  During  the  calendar  year  just 
passed,  the  calendar  year  of  1966,  Ameri- 
can casualties  totaled  35,000. 
To  me,  this  seems  logical. 
The  attack  on  the  American  airbase 
at  Da  Nang  last  week  by  Russian-made 
and  Russian-suppUed  artillery  rockets 
dramatizes  the  need  to  remove  the  lim- 
itations now  Imposed  upon  American 
military  commanders  in  Vietnam. 

To  me  it  is  tragic  that  we  should  have 
415.000  ground  troops  in  Vietnam  fight- 
ing in  the  jungles  and  swamps  and 
caves — and  yet  simultaneously  prevent 
the  military  commanders  from  hitting 
vital  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  ah-fields  of  North  Vietnam  which 
now  are  in  effect  a  sanctuaiT — safe  from 
attack — is  the  dramatic  case  in  point. 

Like  Mr.  Hearst  it  does  not  seem  logical 
to  me  that  American  fliers  should  be  pre- 
vented from  bombing  and  straffing  this 
obvious  and  meaningful  military  target. 
I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  23,  and 
again  on  February  15,  that  so  long  as  we 
have  great  masses  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam,  more  freedom  must  be  given 
our  military  leaders  In  determining  how- 
best  to  protect  American  troops  and  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  and  honorable 
conclusion. 

I  say  today  that  the  place  to  start  in 
removing  those  restrictions  would  be  to 
permit  the  bombing  of  the  enemy  air- 
fields and  the  bombing  or  straffing  of 
those  enemy  planes  on  the  airfields. 

The  American  airbase  has  been  at- 
tacked. Yet  American  military  com- 
manders are  prevented  from  attacking 
the  enemy  airfields.  Does  this  make 
sense?  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  does 
not. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eisk  luianimous  consent  to  proceed  for  20 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  beginning  of  Law  Enforcement 
Week,  and  significantly  tomorrow  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  begins  the  first  of 
a  series  of  hearings  on  various  bills  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  arm  of  law-en- 
forcement officials  in  the  fight  on  crime. 

One  of  these  bills  is  the  President's 
proposed  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967,  a  long-range  measure  en- 
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titled  "A  bill  to  assist  States 
governments  in  reducing  the 
of  crime,  to  increase  the 
fairness,   and  coordination  of 
forcement  and  criminal  justice 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
purposes."  , 

While  that  type  of  approach 
problem  is  necessary,  and  I 
the  more  immediate,  pressing 
question  is  what  can  be  done 
our  trial  courts  from  having  to 
upon  the  public  unpunished 
rapists,  and  other  dangerous 
criminals,  solely  because   of 
advised,  unsoimd.  and  unjust 
preme  Court  decisions. 

Mr.   President,   every    new 
pick  up  contains  some  nev.'s  ite^i 
following  in  the  Washington 
of  February  28  under  a  New 
line : 
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A  21-year-oUi  confessed  raplat 
Bronx  Supreme  Court  yesterday 
court  was  told  he  had  not  been  aUifsed 
Constitutional    rights   before    he 
confession. 

The    defendant,    Michael    Stern 
rested  on  February   27.   1965.   a 
with    first  degree    rape    of    a 
wlciov.-.    Her  name  with  withheld 

Bronx  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Rotker    told    State    Supreme    Cov 
Mitchell  D.  Schweitzer  that  while 
signed  a  confession  it   was   Inv 
light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court"! 
slon  in  the  Miranda  case  of  Juno 
Judge  Schweitzer  dismissed  the 
comment. 
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On  March  3,  at  my  request, 
printed  in  the  Congressio?:al 
editorial  by  James  J.  Kilpatitck 
lished  in  the  Washington  Eveiiin 
of  February  21.    After  commenjin 
the  long-range  proposals 
President's  National  Crime  Commission 
Mr.  Kllpatrick  concluded: 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  commission 
the  incidence  of  crime   are   as 
they  are  appalling.    They  need  n( 
lation.     What  matters  to  the  avferage 
zen  is  not  so  much  the  abstract  of 
problem,  or  even  the  sociologists' 
solution.     His  concern  goes  to  t 
the   rapist,   the   dope-crazed   thief 
rogant  young  punlcs  who  infest 
What  can  be  done  about  them  no*? 
the  commission's  answers  Is  to  prpvlde 
books  for  slum  schools  that  are 
slimi  English.     Okay.  okay.     But 
be  done  tomorrow,  next  week 
to  lock  up  the  hoods  and  thieves: 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  he  senti- 
ment expressed  in  this  editorial.  Con- 
gress needs  to  pass  legislation;  that  will 
be  effective,  and  produce  some  corrective 
results,  now — not  just  laws  ihat  it  is 
hoped  will  reduce  crime  in  future  years. 
We  need  to  enact  some  laws  I  that  will 
put  a  stop  now  to  this  utterly  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  justice  denied  than  is  fright- 
ening and  dismaying  our  pgople,  de- 
moralizing our  law  enforcemert  person- 
nel, and  contributing  immeasurably  to 
the  alarming  Increase  In  the  inpidence  of 
violent  crime 

Many,  many  letters  are  poiiring  Into 
my  oCace  from  police  chiefs  iind  other 
law  enforcement  oflBcers,  from  all  over 
our  country,  urging  action  ind  com 
mending  those  of  us  in  the  Conferess  who 
are  seeking  the  enactment  of  egislation 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  resu  ting  from 
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recent  5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Their  damaging  effect,  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted by  the  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
other  four  Justices,  is  now  being  posi- 
tively and  painfully  demonstrated.  We 
do  not  need  to  rely  on  the  views  of  police 
officials,  district  attorneys,  and  lower 
court  judges  to  thus  characterize  these 
majority  rulings.  The  predictions  of 
the  other  four  Justices  as  to  the  harvest 
that  would  be  reaped  by  these  rulings  are 
now  daily  coming  to  pass. 

Those  who  speak  of  our  being  able  to 
live  with  these  decisions — and  what  a 
sad  commentary  that  is.  to  live  with — 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  thou- 
sands of  criminal  cases  that  will  go  un- 
solved and  the  countless  number  of 
vicious  criminals  who  wUl  go  unpunished 
because  police  ofBcers,  under  these  re- 
strictive and  obstructive  decisions,  can- 
not act  with  commonsense  in  the  per- 
formance of  theii-  duties  to  solve  crimes 
and  bring  the  guilty  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
One  chief  of  police  writes  me: 
The  entire  situation  is  absurd  •  •  •  De- 
spite the  lack  of  figures,  the  Miranda  case 
has  hampered  the  administration  of  justice 
and  law  enforcement.  Our  office  has  dis- 
missed numerous  felonies.  Including  murder 
cases,  where  the  defendant  had  made  written 
confessions.  The  confession  would  have 
been  inadmissible  if  presented  In  court  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  an  affirmative  waiver  of  a 
lawyer. 

Another  police  chief  characterizes  the 
present  deplorable  situation  in  our 
criminal  courts  as  a  farce.  Another 
writes  that  he  is  so  disgusted  with  what 
he  has  to  contend  with,  as  a  result  of 
what  he  considers  the  reckless  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  he  is  resigning.  His  letter  is  rather 
brief.    Listen  to  it: 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  favor- 
ing the  criminals  at  the  expense  of  our  citi- 
zens is  shameful.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has 
set  law  enforcement  back  a  hundred  years. 
His  fifth  deciding  vote  has  made  it  well  nigh 
impossible  to  punish  the  guilty  criminal 
element.  The  innocent  public,  police  who 
;tre  hamstrung  in  trying  to  perform  their 
duties,  judges  whose  hands  are  tied  in  decld- 
ng  a  case,  all  these  are  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  any  person  who  decides  to  commit 
a  criminal  act. 

I  never  arrested,  or  tried  to  convict  an 
innocent  man.  Today  I  fear  making  an 
arrest  because  of  the  loopholes  expressly  put 
into  the  law  by  the  courts  to  aid  a  criminal 
to  avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds. 

I  am  so  disgusted  with  what  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  law  enforcement  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  saw  fit  to  so  recklessly 
interpret  the  law  to  benefit  lawbreakers,  to 
misinterpret  the  will  of  our  law  makers,  that 
I  am  resigning  my  position  as  chief  of  police, 
effective  31  December  1967. 

Another  police  chief  writes  in  part: 
Senator,  as  a  career  man  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  Chief  of  Police  for  the  past  thirty- 
four  years.  I  am  wholehartedly  In  favor  of 
your  bill  to  try  to  give  the  police  officers 
part  of  the  rights  back  that  rightfully  be- 
long to  them.  We  are  operating  under  con- 
ditions now  where  the  criminal  Is  the  most 
respected  person  and  the  law  enforcement 
officer  Is  the  out-cast.  Unless  the  law  en- 
forcement men  of  this  country  get  some  re- 
lief from  some  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions rendered,  then  I  feel  that  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  true  law  enforcement  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  criminal 
element  will  take  charge.     I  am  sure  you 


are  aware  of  what  this  will  mean  to  society 
and  our  way  of  life. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Vincent  A.  Car- 
roll is  quoted  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  4  as 
saying: 

Maudlin  sentimentality  gets  in  the  way  of 
proper  law  enforcement  and  there  has  been 
a  wave  of  hysteria  about  rights  in  the  last 
ten  years.  But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  heard  about  the  rights  of  those  who 
get  hurt. 

Peter  J.  Gannon,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Trenton,  N. J.,  has  forwarded 
to  me  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Fennecken,  who  is  division 
chief  of  the  marine  patrol.  This  memo- 
randum so  well  expresses,  from  the  po- 
liceman's viewpoint,  the  plight  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  present  majority 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  that  I  feel  it 
highly  appropriate  to  quote  it  in  full: 

It  is  common  knowledge  today  that  a  po- 
lice officer's  lot  is  not  a  hnppy  one.  Pressures 
from  all  sides,  partlciilarly  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, has  lowered  the  police  image  to  be- 
low that  of  the  local  garbage  collector.  With 
the  bombardment  of  his  image,  his  morale 
has  also  tumbled.  The  average  Cop  today 
is  a  disgruntled  Individual,  who  is  doing 
only  what  is  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties:  to  have  a  spprk  and  be  ener- 
getic is  to  look  for  trouble  and  further 
criticism. 

The  picture  was  not  always  thus.  When 
I  first  entered  the  police  field  thirteen  years 
ago,  it  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  an  hon- 
orable profession.  I  can  recall  how  proud 
I  was  when  I  first  donned  the  uniform. 
Walking  my  post  as  the  local  symbol  of  ju.-;- 
tice.  I  felt  more  like  a  knight  In  shining 
armor,  ready  to  protect  the  proverbial  damsel 
in  distress.  No  apprehension  entered  my 
mind.  All  people  from  all  walks  of  life  were 
treated  with  equal  candor. 

As  a  police  officer,  I  soon  learned  that  in 
Rome  you  do  as  the  Romans  do.  As  I 
gained  experience  I  learned  to  size  ppople 
up.  Basic  philosophy  began  to  take  hold.  I 
found  thp.t  all  people  desire  to  be  treated  as 
individuals,  to  be  accepted  for  their  own  sake 
regardless  of  their  position  in  life.  Everyone 
wants  to  be  understood  and  In  their  own 
way  be  important.  The  wise  guy  had  his 
underlying  motive,  the  recidivist  his. 

Today  the  task  of  getting  to  the  under- 
lying motive  has  all  but  vanished.  The  police 
officer's  approach  to  people  has,  by  mandate, 
radically  changed.  The  violator  of  public 
trust  seeks  no  help  because  he  expects  none 
from  the  man  in  blue.  The  once  human 
bond,  the  old  avenue  to  Justice  is  as  cold  as 
a  weather  front  from  Canada. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
heaped  coals  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  law  enforcement  officer  and  the  accused. 
The  policeman,  must  of  necessity,  change  his 
entire  outlook  bringing  into  enforcement  a 
different  approach.  An  approach  that  is 
cold  and  calculating.  For  an  officer  with 
years  of  experience,  this  becomes  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow  and  is  not  easily  comprehended. 
.  Most  police  officers  today  are  disillusioned 
men,  fighting  frustration  at  every  turn. 
Nothing  to  an  officer  can  be  more  heartbreak- 
ing than  to  see  weeks  of  work  for  naught, 
because  of  some  court  technicality.  When 
the  criminal  is  turned  loose  to  ply  again  on 
the  public,  the  officer  wonders  why  he  ever 
pinned  a  badge  on  In  the  first  place. 

Something  must  be  done  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future  to  restore  the  policeman  to  the 
symbol  of  old;  the  pillar  of  the  community; 
respected  as  the  protector  of  every  citizen's 
righte,  and  a  very  pleasant  help  In  time  of 
trouble. 
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The  foregoing  are  but  representative 
samples  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
within  the  past  2  weeks  from  police 
chiefs  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in 
practically  every  State  of  the  Union. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  quoting  similar 
comments,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  such  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Cojjgressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  take  time  to  call  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  another  editorial  that 
has  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  written 
by  a  professor  of  law  at  Northwestern 
University,  Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau.  It  is 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law,  Criminology,  and  Police  Science  in 
the  December  1S66  issue.  It  is  entitled 
"Playing  God:  5  to  4." 

Professor  Inbau  reminded  his  readers 
that  for  several  years  prior  to  the 
Miranda  decision  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute had  devoted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  and  effort  toward  the 
formulation  of  a  proposed  tentative  leg- 
islative code  prescribing  interrogation 
procedures  for  the  police,  and  that  the 
printed  draft  had  been  disseminated  at 
least  3  months  before  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. Hie  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  Minimum  Standards  of 
Criminal  Justice  had  been  working 
closely  with  the  institute  members,  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement was  also  deeply  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  problem,  as  was  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission, 
the  Georgetown  Law  Center,  and  others 
under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  He 
concluded  the  editorial  as  follows: 

All  of  these  efforts  would  have  resulted 
in  a  full  airing  of  the  interrogation-confes- 
sion problem,  based  upon  practical  as  well 
as  legal  consideration.  But  a  one  man  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  in  Miranda  "pulled  the 
rug"  from  underneath  all  of  these  studlea 
and  research  groups,  and  effectively  fore- 
closed a  final  evaluation  of  their  ultimate 
findings   and  recommendations.  •  •  • 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  Inter- 
rogation-confession problem,  a  svunmary  6 
to  4  nullification  of  much  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned group  efforts  directed  toward  the 
preparation  of  the  legislation  guidelines  Is 
awesomely  Inconsistent  with  fundamental 
democratic  concepts. 
It's  more  like  "Playing  God:  5  to  4." 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  came  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  this  morning,  I  was  handed  the 
March  1967  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.    The  initial  article 


in  the  issue  is  a  message  from  the  Direc- 
tor, John  Edgar  Hoover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  first  among  the 
articles  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  read  three  short 
paragraphs  from  the  editorial : 

The  American  public  Is  seeking  and  sore- 
ly needs,  a  proven  formula  to  deter  crime. 
The  people  are  growing  tired  of  substitutes. 
Swift  detection  and  apprehension,  prompt 
prosecution,  and  proper  and  certain  punish- 
ment are  tested  crime  deterrents.  As  we 
have  seen,  however,  this  combination  of  de- 
terrents can  be  ineffective  because  of  break- 
downs in  one  or  all  of  its  phases.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  expect  high-quality  police 
service  alone  to  bring  full  relief  from  the 
crime  problem.  If  the  hardened  criminal 
Is  arrested  but  not  punished,  he  Is  not  long 
deterred   from  his   criminal   pursuits. 

One  State  supreme  court  justice  recently 
stated  that  it  is  completely  unrealistic  to  say 
that  punishment  is  not  a  deterrent  to  crime. 
"It  Is  simply  contrary  to  himian  nature"  the 
Justice  explained,  "not  to  be  deterred  from 
a  course  of  action  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment." This  Is  the  kind  of  reasoning  and 
straight  talk  that  makes  sense  to  both  the 
public  and  law  enforcement.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  weak  theories  which 
rationalize  criminal  behavior  and  make  vil- 
lains of  all  policemen. 

Coddling  of  criminals  and  soft  Justice  in- 
crease crime;  denials  to  the  contrary  have  no 
valid  support.  Yet  these  truths  are  still  lost 
In  the  maze  of  sympathy  and  leniency 
heaped  upon  the  criminal.  Lame  excuses 
and  apologies  offered  for  the  lawbreaker  are 
exceeded  only  by  the  amount  of  violence  he 
commits.  Meantime,  law-abiding  people 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  protection  from 
criminals  have  this  right  abused  and  Ignored. 

Mr.  Hoover  concludes  his  article  with 
this  statement: 

Let  the  public  remember,  however,  that  de- 
tecting and  apprehending  criminals  are  not 
the  whole  answer.  The  criminal  must  know 
that  his  destiny  also  Includes  prompt  prose- 
cution and  substantial  punishment. 

I  wish  that  some  of  that  sentiment, 
logic,  and  profound  wisdom  would  be- 
come and  have  a  guiding  influence  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land,  especially 
those  five  Justices  who,  I  think,  have  so 
grossly  erred  in  their  opinions  that  the 
law  now  favors  the  criminal  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  atten- 
tively follow  the  hearings  which  com- 
mence tomorrow,  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel,  so  that  when  the  bills 
reach  the  floor  for  consideration  we  will 
be  able  to  speedily  pass  the  most  effec- 
tive legislation  we  are  collectively  able  to 
formulate.  The  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  the  great  public  concern  require  It. 
Exhibit  3 
Message  From  the  Director 

Could  it  be  that  1967  will  be  remembered  as 
the  year  the  American  people  demanded  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  a  halt  to  rising 
crime  in  our  country? 

While  this  hope  may  not  fvdly  materialize, 
there  are  some  promising  symptoms  of  grow- 
ing public  concern.  In  many  areas,  citizens 
are  genuinely  alarmed,  and  rightly  so,  by  In- 
creasing criminal  violence.  Indications  are 
that  more  and  more  people  want  effective 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  realistic  punish- 
ment of  those  who  break  It.  Federal,  State, 
and  local   governments  are  Initiating  new 


and  broader  programs  to  aid  law  enforcement 
and  to  provide  better  training  and  equipment 
for  the  enforcement  officer.  Civic  and  patri- 
otic groups  are  rallying  to  support  police  and 
are  calling  for  citizens  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  help  prosecute  those  who  refuse  to  obey 
It.    These  are  encouraging  signs. 

Actually,  the  American  public  Is  seeking, 
and  sorely  needs,  a  proven  formula  to  deter 
crime.  The  people  are  growing  tired  of  sub- 
stitutes. Swift  detection  and  apprehension, 
prompt  prosecution,  and  proper  and  certain 
punishment  are  tested  crime  deterrents.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  this  combination  of 
deterrents  can  be  ineffective  because  of 
breakdowns  in  one  or  all  of  Its  phases.  That 
is  why  we  cannot  expect  high-quality  police 
service  alone  to  bring  full  relief  from  the 
crime  problem.  If  the  hardened  criminal  is 
arrested  but  not  punished,  he  Is  not  long 
deterred  from  his  criminal  pursuits. 

One  State  supreme  court  justice  recently 
stated  that  it  Is  completely  unrealistic  to 
say  that  punishment  is  not  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  "It  is  simply  contrary  to  human  na- 
ture," the  Justice  explained,  "not  to  be  de- 
terred from  a  course  of  action  by  the  threat 
of  punishment."  This  is  the  kind  of  reason- 
ing and  straight  talk  that  makes  sense  to 
both  the  public  and  law  enforcement.  It  is 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  weak  theories 
which  rationalize  criminal  behavior  and 
make  villains  of  all  policemen. 

Coddling   of    criminals    and    soft    Justice 
Increase  crime;  denials  to  the  contrary  have 
no  valid  support.    Yet.  these  truths  are  still 
lost  in  the  maze  of  sympathy  and  leniency 
heaped   upon   the   criminal.     Lame  excuses 
and  apologies  offered  for  the  lawbreaker  are 
exceeded  only  by  the  amount  of  violence  he 
commits.      Meantime,    law-abiding     people 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  protection  from 
criminals  have  this  right  abused  and  ignored. 
Certainly,  the  American  public  must  soon 
take   positive   action   to   curtail    crime   and 
\-iolence.      Good    intentions    are    worthless. 
Funds  for  better  law  enforcement  will  help, 
but  will  not  do  the  complete  Job.    Commu- 
nity and  civic   authorities,  educators,   reli- 
gious leaders,  and  prominent  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  must  speak  out,  de- 
mand Justice  for  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
unite    the    people    in    a   forceful    campaign 
against  crime.    There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  clergy's  wariUng  against  excessive  com- 
passion for  the  criminal  at  the  expense  of 
Innocent  victims.     There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  educators'  denouncing  rabble   rousers 
and  agitators  who  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
esses ol  the  academic  community  and  defy 
authority.    And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
community  and  city  officials'  crusading  to  rid 
their  streets  of  thugs,  rapists,  and  robbers. 

Law  enforcement,  of  course,  is  gratified 
with  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  profession  in  recent  years.  It  is  also 
appreciative  of  new  efforts  to  make  its  fight 
against  crime  more  effective.  Law  enforce- 
ment will  take  full  advantage  of  all  aid  and 
assistance  and  meet  its  obligations  with  a 
determination  to  give  the  public  adequate 
protection.  Let  the  public  remember,  how- 
ever, that  detecting  and  apprehending  crimi- 
nals are  not  the  whole  answer.  The  criminal 
must  know  that  his  destiny  also  Includes 
prompt  prosecution  and  substantial  pun- 
ishment. 

J.  Ei>G.\R  Hoover, 

Director. 

Exhibit  1 

Police  Department, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  March  2, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crfmfnal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Sir;  Law  abiding  citizens  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned  over  the  rapid  rise  In 
the  crime  rate.     Each  day  there  is  an  In- 
crease In  the  citizen's  chance  of  becoming  a 
victim  of  crime.     Even  If  they  are  not  In- 
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volved  they  are  exposed  to  the  high  er  cost  of 
crime.  Inadequate  police  protection,  lessening 
of  their  personal  liberties,  and  the  f  ver  pres- 
ent fear  for  their  life  and  property. 

The  plight  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
whose  duty  It  Is  to  protect  life  and  property 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
law  enforcement  effectiveness  Is  b^lng  cur- 
tailed by  some  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rulings.  J 

The  citizens  In  many  parts  of  tie  United 
States  are  now  paying  because  of  sorne  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  thai  seem  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  throwing  Protection 
around  the  criminal.  Those  who  think  that 
the  police  officer  can  cope  with  crijne  under 
these  conditions  should  try  to  qjiestion  a 
criminal.  The  police  depend  a  greit  deal  on 
their  ability  to  interview  and  Irwerrogate. 
Approximately  seventy  percent  (70t'o  )  of  the 
major  crimes  are  solved  by  interviews  and 
confessions.  I 

Locally  in  the  City  of  Huntlngion,  West 
Virginia,  our  criminal  Judge  will  pot  allow 
a  confession  or  statement  entered  a^  evidence 
in  his  court  even  if  the  officer  hak  obtained 
a  waiver. 

The  responsibility  of  a  police  officer  is 
great.  The  police  officer's  daily  task  is  not 
one  of  research,  nor  are  his  declsipns  made 
In  the  quiet  of  the  Judge's  Champers  with 
time  to  arrive  at  a  decision  with  all  the  rules 
and  guidelines  to  study.  Instead,  his  deci- 
sion is  made  hurriedly  and  most  often  amidst 
disorder  and  confusion.  Not  only  Imust  the 
officer  protect  the  Innocent,  find  t|ie  guilty, 
but  he  must  also  protect  the  public.  Ours 
Is  a  government  of  laws — not  men.  jWoodrow 
Wilson  once  said.  "The  first  duty  at  the  law 
is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it  servjes." 

The  law  enforcement  officer  today  already 
has  a  greater  responsibility  than  hej  can  fully 
understand  and  is  capable  of  discharging. 
We  feel  the  Scales  of  Justice  llave  been 
dipped  too  far  In  favor  of  the  criminal.  You 
are  In  the  position  of  possibly  brlhging  the 
scales  more  in  balance  and  giving  the  officer 
an  equal  chance.  7ou  can  be  assured  of 
our  one  hundred  percent  (100%)  oqoperatlon 
in  this  mutual  effort. 
Sincerely, 

G.     H.     KLElNlCNECfcT. 

Chief  oj  Police. 
By  Sgt.  Sam  Watkin 
Commander,  l7ivestigatiois  Unit 
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Oklahoma  City  Police  Departmh 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  February 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate   Subcommittee 
inal  Laws  and  Procedures,  U ., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  McClellan:  I  Jol 
am  certain,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
law  enforcement  officers  in  wishliig  success 
for  vour  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
under  which  officers  must  operaae.  While 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals arguing  the  cause  of  the  criminal, 
there  is  a  dearth  of  such  advocates  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order. 

For  too  many  years,  the  psychej  of  social 
welfare  has  been  allowed  to  supplant  social 
responsibility  and  one  of  the  results  is  re- 
flected in  a  growth  of  lawlessness  that 
threatens  the  roots  of  this  nation  I  in  a  way 
exceeding  the  wildest  dreams  of  wie  Inter- 
national communist  conspiracy.  Jbe  most 
recent  example  of  this  philosophy!  was  evi- 
denced In  the  Miranda  decision,  bat  despite 
the  notoriety  of  Miranda,  It  woujd  be  in- 
accurate to  blame  much  of  what  l^  now  his- 
tory on  that  or  indeed,  any  single!  ruling  of 
the  Court. 

Too  often,  in  fact  ordinarily,  the  doncern  of 
society  has  been  with  protecting  the  rights 
of  accused.  Including  analyzing  hii  subcon- 
scious, without  regard  for  the  Hgbts  of 
society  or  the  victim  of  crime.  lit  as  some 
say.  the  criminal  is  the  product  (if  his  en- 
vironment, then  what  of  the  other  >nd  much 
larger  public  that  is  of  this  atana  envlroa- 


ment  but  respects  the  law?  Responsibility, 
or  the  absence  thereof,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween orderly  and  lawless  society. 

A  second  element  appears  In  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court:  that  is  the 
obvious  and  announced  intent  to  "control" 
the  police.  Repeated  reference  Is  made  to 
the  Wlckersham  Crime  Report  of  the  early 
1930s  as  though  law  enforcement  had  not 
had  enough  sense  to  change  one  whit  In  over 
thirty  years. 

The  Court  has  confused  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  framers  of  this  Constitution  to 
escape  oppression  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
king  with  the  right  of  a  housewife  to  escape 
assault  In  the  parking  lot  of  a  supermarket. 

Consider  the  "police"  that  were  known  to 
colonial  times  and  imagine  their  effective- 
ness in  any  matter  of  more  consequence  than 
discovering  a  fire.  The  power  was  then  and 
is  now  in  the  military  establishment.  The 
police  are  neither  capable  nor  desirous  of 
overthrowing  the  government.  They  are 
capable  of  enforcing  the  criminal  laws  but 
are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The  early  distrust 
of  the  Crown  has  been  transferred  to  the  po- 
lice operating  in  a  field  foreign  to  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  historical  distrust.  To  this 
mania  to  control  the  police  has  been  added 
the  psyche  of  social  welfare  so  that  now  a 
man  is  not  even  responsible  for  what  he  says, 
much  less  what  he  does,  and  especially  so  If 
he  says  he  did  It  and  can  show  that  he  Is  of 
humble  origin  or  is  a  member  of  a  minority. 

The  "blameless"  philosophy  is  exemplified 
in  the  bit  of  doggerel  by  the  unknown  au- 
thor who  paraphrased  the  story  of  Tom  the 
Piper's  Son  to  show  the  current  thinking  of 
those  who  say  the  criminal  Is  the  misunder- 
stood product  of  psychological  trauma,  as 
follows : 

•'The  pig  was  hissed,  but  Tom  was  kissed 
And  sent  to  see  a  psychiatrist." 

This  sounds  extreme  and  even  silly,  but 
really  is  this  not  the  case  when  automobile 
owners  are  told  that  they  are  to  blame  for  car 
thefts  by  virtue  of  leaving  their  vehicles  un- 
attended? Such  thinking  zeros  In  with 
deadly  accuracy  on  the  entire  system  of 
property  rights  as  known  in  this  nation.  It 
Is  but  a  matter  of  degree  to  shift  the  blame 
for  bank  robbery  to  those  wicked  bankers 
who  have  all  that  money  lying  around  .  .  . 
and  besides,  it's  all  Insured  so  nobody  really 
gets  hurt! 

The  insurance  is  a  story  by  itself.  It  has 
advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  come 
as  no  surprise  if  a  professional  thief's  policy 
were  placed  on  the  market  with  low  monthly 
premium,  providing  a  policy  to  cushion  the 
Impact  of  arrest  with  its  attendant  incon- 
venience and  expenses.  (Ultimately,  I  sup- 
pose the  "Company"  would  provide  a  sub- 
stitute to  serve  the  "Insured's"  time  If  all 
legal  appeals  failed.) 

This  department  has  noticed,  as  I  am  sure 
have  others,  a  growing  trend  by  victims  of 
crime,  especially  national  chain  stores,  to 
provide  only  sketchy  details  of  crimes  which 
appear  to  have  their  base  in  some  sort  of 
company  policy  related  to  the  concept  that 
whether  solved  or  unsolved,  the  loss  is  in- 
sured and  if  solved,  there  could  be  recuper- 
cusslons  in  the  form  of  law  suit,  producing 
of  records,  witness  time  away  from  the  Job, 
intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  other  related 
phenomena.  If  the  police  feel  that  they  are 
in  some  way  being  "used"  it  is  because  they 
know  that  the  insurance  companies  uni- 
formly require  that  crime  be  reported  before 
a  settlement  can  be  made.  We  receive  dally 
numerous  reports  of  crimes  that  were  dis- 
covered days  and  sometimes  weeks  earlier. 
The  delay  is  explained  by  the  victim  when 
he  reports  that  his  company  required  that 
the  Incident  be  reported  to  the  police.  The 
age  of  insurance  and  Irresponsibility  seems 
to  be  upon  and  a  part  of  us.  There  is  hope 
though  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  that 
will  distinguish  between  asocial  acts  and 
anti-social  acts. 


Whether  a  man  pay  his  bills,  support  his 
children,  work  for  a  living  or  not  do  these 
things  should  have  no  bearing  on  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  if  he  decides  to  steal,  rob, 
rape  or  murder.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween flunking  school  and  stealing  cars. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  assembly  and 
petition  and  looting  and  burning.  Illiteracy 
should  not  be  confused  with  burglary.  Sure- 
ly, the  United  States  of  America  and  the  sev- 
eral states  have  the  ability  and  the  sovereign 
right  to  make  such  distinctions  that  will 
prevent  establishment,  on  an  all-encompass- 
ing front,  of  a  police  state  but  will  assure 
resf)onslbility  for  those  acts  which  have,  since 
recorded  time,  been  crimes.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  set  all  sorts  of  technical  rules 
around  technical  crimes.  It  is  an  absurdity 
to  80  surround  crimes  at  common-law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hilton  Geer, 
Chief  of  Police. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crimi- 
nology, and  Police  Science,  December  19661 
"Playing  God;"  5  to  4 
(The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Police) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  whenever  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered 
a  decision  that  Imposed  a  new  restriction 
upon  the  police,  many  persons  were  heard  to 
say:  "If  only  the  police,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, the  organized  bar.  the  state  courts,  or 
the  legislatures  had  taken  the  initiative  and 
done  something  about  ttie  situation  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Court  to 
step  In."  To  some  of  us  this  always  seemed 
to  be  a  nalv6  explanation  of  the  motivation 
of  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 

Recent  developments  have  established,  to 
my  satisfaction,  the  fact  that  the  Court's 
majority  has  been  determined  all  along  to  do 
its  own  policing  of  the  police  regardless  of 
what  any  other  group  or  any  other  branch  of 
government  might  do  by  way  of  attempting 
to  solve  the  law  enforcement  problems  about 
which  the  Court  has  been  so  concerned. 
The  Court's  one  man  majority  was  going  to 
continue  to  "play  God".  And  "play  God"  it 
did  In  Its  June,  1966  decision  in  Miranda  v. 
Arizona  (384  U.S.  436). 

For  the  past  several  years  an  American 
Law  Institute  committee,  composed  of  law- 
yers, law  teachers,  and  Judges,  with  diver- 
gent viewpoints  upon  the  subject,  has  de- 
voted a  tremendous  amout  of  time  and  effort 
toward  the  formulation  of  a  proposed  tenta- 
tive legislative  code  prescribing  interrogation 
procedures  for  the  police  to  follow.  These 
endeavors  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
began  a  year  before  the  Court's  5  to  4  de- 
cision of  June.  1964  In  Escobedo  v.  Illinois 
(378  U.S.  478) ,  and  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
Committee's  proposed  code  had  been  printed 
and  disseminated  at  least  three  months  be- 
fore the  Miranda  decision. 

As  the  Institute's  committee  was  working 
on  its  project,  so  was  a  comparably  composed 
American  Bar  Association  Corrunlttee  on 
Minimum  Standards  of  Criminal  Justice. 
One  of  Its  sub-committees  had  been  assigned 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  police  interro- 
gation problem  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  it  was  working  closely  with  the 
Institute's  committee  toward  that  end.  Its 
existence  and  activities  were  also  known  to 
the  Court  long  before  the  Miranda  decision. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  was  also  deeply  engaged  in  a 
study  of  many  aspects  of  criminal  Investiga- 
tion that  Inevitably  would  have  produced 
facts  and  figures  helpful  to  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  interrogation-confession  problem. 
And  other  studies  were  underway,  such  as 
those  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Georgetown  Law  Cen- 
ter. Also,  the  Ford  Foundation  had  recently 
awarded  a  grant  of  $1,000,000,  in  part,  for  a 
study  of  arrests  and  confessions  In  New  York. 
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Here,  then,  was  action — In  truly  demo- 
cratic fashion — seeking  to  find  a  proximate 
solution  to  some  very  difficult  problems. 

All  of  these  eflorts  would  have  resulted  in 
a  full  airing  of  the  Interrogation-confession 
problem,  based  upon  practical  as  well  as  legal 
considerations.  But  a  one  man  majority 
of  the  Court  in  Miranda  "pulled  the  rug" 
from  underneath  all  of  these  studies  and  re- 
search groups,  and  effectively  foreclosed  a 
final  evaluation  of  their  ultimate  findings 
and  recommendations.  It  did  so  by  branding 
as  unconstitutional  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  very  practices  and  procedures  that 
were  under  consideration  by  these  various 
groups.  As  Justice  Harlan  said  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  Miranda,  "the  legislative 
reforms"  that  may  have  emanated  from  such 
group  efforts  "would  have  had  the  vast  ad- 
vantage of  empirical  data  and  comprehen- 
sive study"  and  "they  would  allow  experi- 
mentation and  use  of  solutions  not  open  to 
the  cotirts".  Also  in  Justice  Harlan's  opin- 
ion, "they  would  restore  the  initiative  In 
criminal  law  reform  to  those  forums  where 
it  truly  belongs." 

With  its  Miranda  limitations  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  a  suspect's  waiver  of  the  Court's 
newly  conceived  "rights"  about  which  he 
must  be  informed,  there  will  be  many  In- 
stances where  poUce  Investigators  are 
deprived  of  an  essential  means  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  seri- 
ous crimes  that  now  plague  this  country. 
Only  by  a  deliberate  evasion  of  the  Miranda 
rules  might  the  police  prevent  this  conse- 
quence; and  this  they  should  not  do!  Le- 
gaUy.  as  well  as  morally,  the  poUce  have  no 
alternative  but  full  and  good  faith  compli- 
ance. Whatever  deleterious  effects  their 
compliance  may  bring  with  respect  to  the 
safety  and  sectirlty  of  law  abiding  citizens  do 
not  constitute  a  responslbUity  with  which 
they  should  concern  themselves.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices In  another  context,  "There  are  others 
who  must  shoulder  much  of  that  respon- 
slbUity". ^     ,   ^ 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  Interro- 
gation-confession problem,  a  summary  5  to  4 
nullification  of  much  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned group  efforts  directed  toward  the 
preparation  of  legislative  guidelines  Is  awe- 
somely Inconsistent  with  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic concepts. 
It's  more  like  "Playing  God:  5  to  4". 

Fred  E.  Inbau,  Editor-in-Chief. 

CTTY  OF  Xenu,  Ohio, 

Division  of  Police, 

;iforc7l  3.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laios     and     Procedures,     U.S.     Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
quest asking  for  my  views  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Although  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  affected  the  Police  Service, 
I  doubt  whether  all  of  them  collectively  have 
caused  an  Impact  such  as  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
attempted  to  right  the  wrongs  of  a  few  police- 
men by  penalizing  all  of  us.  There  is  no 
denying  that  many  citizens  were  denied  their 
constitutional  rights  before  we  started  to 
train  our  men;  there  Is  no  denying  that  many 
policemen  guarded  the  citizen's  constitu- 
tional rights  and  obtained  convictions 
through  the  practice  of  proper  Investigation 
techniques,  thus  giving  society  proper  pro- 
tection and  service — these  officers  have  been 
slapped  down  for  doing  a  good  Job  for  the 
actions  of  a  few. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  we,  as  police 
officers,  are  not  allowed  to  question  a  sus- 
pect without  the  suspect's  council  present. 
Are  we  allowed  to  be  present  when  the  sus- 
pect confers  with  his  attorney? 

I  do  not  advocate  an  unreasonable  period 
of  time  for  questioning,  however,  it  seem* 


that  we  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  question  a  suspect  In  proper  sur- 
roundings, without  Interference  from  out- 
side sources.  Proper  questioning  will  many 
times  eliminate  suspicions  from  a  subject 
completely.  Proper  questioning  vrtll  many 
times  solve  a  case  In  a  very  short  time. 
Thus,  with  proper  questioning,  under  proper 
conditions,  without  Interference  or  outside 
infiuences,  we  would  be  able  to  serve  the 
citizens   of   our   City   In   the   manne:-   they 

^How  are  crimes  to  be  solved  when  the  re- 
auired  evidence  Is  non-existent? 

We  are  not  asking  for  complete  freedom 
m  our  investigations;  we  are  asking  £or  real- 
istic procedures  that  we  can  follow  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  properly  •^'^ducted  m- 
vestlgatlons  will  be  accepted  and  not  thrown 
out  of  court  by  a  technicality. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  W.  Miller, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Borough  of  River  Edge, 

Police  Department, 
River  Edge.  NJ.,  February  28. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClkllan,  r,^ir,ni 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  onCnminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DEAR  senator  McClioxan:  In  compliance 
with  vour  request  that  members  of  the  in- 
ternational ^Loclatlon  of   Chiefs   ol/ol^^/ 
write  to  you  expressing  their  views  and  offer- 
ing suggestions  regarding  the  Supreme  Coma 
decisions,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  give  you  an 
example  of  one  Instance  in  which  the  eflorts 
of   thU   department    were    thwarted    in   the 
prosecution  of  complaints  of  larceny  against 

?wo  adults  and  one  J^'^-^'^^^^^.^riS^^ 
waa  dismissed  upon  the  mere  aHegatlon  ttmt 
the  defendants  had  not  been  advised  of  their 

'^^rlallze  that  the  Instance  X  cite  Is  Indeed 
minor  compared  to  the  many  Perpetrators  of 
heinous  crimes  who  have  gone  scot-free  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  recent  Supreme  C^rt 
dec'sions.  Not  only  have  these  culprits  gone 
unpu:iished  for  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted but  also  are  free  to  prey  "Poii  so- 
ciety vrtth  what  amounts  to  immunity  from 
the  Ijiw 

The  last  thing  that  those  of  us  in  law 
enforcement  desire  to  do  is  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  his  rights.  It  is  part  of  our 
duly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  cUlzenry. 
It  is  also  part  of  our  duty  to  protect  life 
limb  and  property  and  to  apprehend  those 
people  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the 
land  so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice.  .  „.         ,„ 

We  do  not  want  to  Judge  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  any  defendant  but  we  do  want 
to  have  the  tools  with  which  to  gather  the 
true  facts  of  a  case  and  present  the  evidence 
found  as  the  result  of  a  good  and  honest  in- 
vestigation, made  in  good  faith  and  taking 
every  reasonable  means  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  It  cannot  be  expressed  too 
emphaUcally  that  to  lose  the  right  to  Inter- 
rogate a  suspect  is  tantamount  to  losing  the 
ability  to  fight  crime  at  all. 

The  seasoned  criminal  does  not  have  any 
need  for  advice  as  to  what  his  rights  are,  be- 
cause he  knows  them  better  than  anyone 
else  He  is  hoping  for  the  police  to  make 
that  one  mistake  which  will  enable  him  to 
claim  a  violation  of  his  rights  so  that  any 
physical  evidence  which  may  be  used  against 
him  will  be  barred  from  being  introduced  into 
the  proceedings.  This  is  not  an  individual 
viewpoint;  It  Is  an  actual  fact. 

I  cannot  express  too  emphatically  the  dis- 
astrous effect  that  recent  decisions  have  had 
upon  the  morale  of  the  police.  This  effect 
is  even  being  felt  by  the  dedicated  police- 
man who,  in  the  past,  has  risen  above  the 
obstacles  placed  in  his  path  in  his  flgnt 
against  crime.  How  much  longer  can  he  be 
expected  to  dedicate  himself  to  his  Job  If  he 
is  thwarted  and  frustrated  in  his  every 
effort? 


We,  in  law  enforcement,  hope  that  men 
such  as  you  will  take  up  this  fight  and  return 
to  the  police  those  tools  which  are  necessary 
for  them  to  do  an  honest  Job  of  protecting 
all  of  the  Citizenry. 

With  thanks  for  anything  you  may  be  able 
to  do  in  aiding  the  fight  for  law  enforce- 
ment against  crime,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Everett  M.  Crandell, 

Chief  of  Police. 

The  Township  of  Bridgewater, 

Police  Department, 
Somerville,  NJ.,  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Offl.ce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   I  have  been  In- 
formed that  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, have  scheduled  hearings  on  March 
7,  8  and  9,  1967.  regarding  the  United  States 
Supreme    Court    decisions    which    have    so 
much  affected  local  law  enforcement. 

The  most  recent  decisions  have  placed  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  local  enforcement 
officer  and  his  supporting  taxpayers,  as  an 
example;  this  department  was  bothered  by  a 
rash  of  break,  entry  and  larcenies  In  one  sec- 
tion of  our  mvinlclpallty  where  there  are 
new  homes  being  erected.  At  3:00  ajm.  one 
morning,  one  of  otir  patrol  cars  found  a 
man  coming  out  of  a  woods  in  the  midst  of 
this  housing  development.  This  person  Is 
well  known  to  the  department  becatise  of  his 
prior  criminal  record.  When  the  officer 
stopped  to  question  the  man  and  Informed 
htm  of  hlB  rights  under  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  suspect  stated  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  questioned  and  our  man 
could  go  no  further  because  If  he  were  de- 
tained and  brought  to  headquarters,  we 
would  be  violating  his  constitutional  rights 
by  questioning  >'!'•"  In  a  "custodial  atmos- 
phere." 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  re- 
cent bitter  dismissal  In  New  York  State,  of 
murder  convictions  against  a  man  who  very 
frankly  admitted  kUllng  six  people,  it  is 
horrible  to  think  that  this  person  Is  free 
to  roam  the  streets  and  commit  hla  atrocities 
again. 

I  don't  believe  any  police  department  Is 
seeking  a  completely  free  hand  In  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals  or  would  deny  any- 
one the  due  process  of  law,  but  we  do  very 
strongly  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overstepped  Ita  bounds,  especially  In  the 
Miranda  et  al  case. 

I  realize  you  are  fighting  a  tremendous 
uphill  battie  In  attempting   to  lessen  the 
burden  placed  on  police  officials,  and  I  wish 
you  the  very  best  in  your  endeavors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dix  R.  M.  Fetzeb, 

Chief. 

Maryland  Police  Training  Com- 
mission, 

PUcesville.  Md.,  February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and   Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Sir:     The     International     Association     of 
Chiefs  of  Police  has  called  to  my  attention 
the  hearing  scheduled  before  your  Commit- 
tee on  March  7,  8  and  9.   1967,  relative  to 
S.  674  Intended  to  amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code 
with  respect  to  the  admissibility  In  evidence 
of  confessions. 

Without  commenting  in  any  way  as  to  the 
correctness  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions dealing  with  the  conduct  of  law  en- 
forcement In  the  course  of  criminal  investi- 
gation, I  cannot  help  but  express  my  sym- 
pathy with  any  legislation  having  as  Its  ob- 
ject the  lessening  of  such  restrictions  placed 
upon   law   enforcement.      I   am   completely 
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mindful  of  the  necessity  for  zealoifily  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  Individual  i,  which 
rights  have  been  granted  to  then,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  however,  at  the  necessity 
o£  some  decisions,  particularly  wh  sre  there 
has  been  a  close  division  In  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Justices  when  such  decisions  obvious- 
ly favor  the  rights  of  an  Individual  over  the 
seemingly  more  Important  rights  of  society,^ 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  society  against  the  actions  of  crlo  ilnal  and 
subversive  elements. 

Accordingly  I  shoiUd  like  to  comn:  end  your 
Subcommittee  for  Its  concern  In  this  respect 
and  Its  efforts  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  easier  the  ro^e  of  law 
enforcement  In  the  protection  of  ^clety. 
Sincerely  yours,  ! 

RoBEBT  L.  Van  WfoONiR 

Cttt  or  Grandview  Heig: 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  M,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  dn  Crimi- 
Tial  Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.   Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Waphington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  With  iespect  to 
your  proposed  legislation,  S.  674, 1 1  would 
like  to  offer  the  support  of  our  small  munici- 
pal police  agency.  We  are  a  suburban  com- 
munity of  approximately  10,000  papulation, 
located  In  the  metropolitan  area  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

The  resultant  theory  to  the  recent  Esco- 
bedo,  Miranda,  Mapp,  and  other  [Supreme 
Court  decisions,  that  police  Investigations 
must  rest  basically  upon  sclentmd  evidence 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  gross  injxistlce  flo  the  law 
abiding  American  citizen.  It  Is  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  the  majority  oi  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  equip,  train,  or  I  hire  per- 
sonnel so  as  to  conduct  criminal  Investiga- 
tions with  the  same  professional  approach  as 
that  of  the  Federal  Agencies  or  .the  large 
metropolitan  departments.  I 

We,  of  course,  cannot  permit  pilice  mis- 
conduct, third  degree  tactics,  nor  tae  abridg- 
ment of  our  civil  liberties,  howevfer,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  rights  of  tha  Innocent 
must  take  precedent  to  those  of  the!  criminal. 

I,  therefore,  urge  and  support  jfcur  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  correct,  through  legisla- 
tion, the  adverse  effects  Imposed  ^on  local 
law  enforcement  by  the  United  states  Su- 
preme Court. 

Very  truly  yours,  I 

D.  L.  MlLlER, 

Chief,  Division  or  Police. 

Office  of  the  Department  of  Police, 

Saugus,  Mass.,  February  ^4,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  | 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  pn  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  I 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  gratifying  to  miow  that 
someone  knows  about  the  problei»s  of  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  and  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  stand  In  reference  to  the  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  one-man  majority  decisions. 

Much  has  been  said  about  thesa  decisions 
and  how  they  hamper  the  normal  process 
of  reasonable  criminal  investigatfons,  and 
whatever  I  may  say  would  be  supqrfluous. 

I  do  find  from  my  own  persofial  expe- 
rience, as  a  law  enforcement  ortcer,  that 
many  cases  have  been  lost  in  coiirt  as  the 
result  of  these  decisions  and  som»  cases  did 
not  even  reach  the  court  because  the  police 
were  unable  to  Interrogate  the  sustoect. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  glvfc  you  the 
facts  on  every  case  but  here  ajre  a  few 
examples.  , 

1)  A  short  while  ago  we  had  an(  epidemic 
of  school,  church  and  hospital  Ores.  Wo 
apprehended  the  culprit  responsible  for  the 
school  and  church  flres  because  te  did  not 
Invoke  his  constitutional  rights.    The  per- 


son responsible  for  the  hospital  flres  refused 
to  say  anything  and  although  our  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
flres,  the  evidence  was  not  sufflclent  to  prose- 
cute. Needless  to  say  he  committed  similar 
crimes  with  the  same  results. 

2)  Two  burglaries  occurred  one  night  In 
Saugus.  A  few  days  later  culprits  were  ar- 
rested in  another  Jurisdiction  for  crimes 
committed  there.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest 
property  was  seized  including  property  that 
had  been  stolen  in  two  Saug^us  burglaries. 
The  subjects  refused  to  speak  invoking  their 
constitutional  rights.  When  brought  before 
the  court  the  Judge  sustained  a  motion  to 
suppress  all  evidence  for  the  illegal  search 
and  seizure  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  crime  rate  is  Increas- 
ing enormously  year  after  year  In  every  city 
and  town  of  our  country?  With  the  ridicu- 
lous decisions  of  individual  rights  for  the 
criminals,  the  crime  rate  is  going  to  Increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

I  believe  that  greater  latitude  should  be 
given  to  Law  Enforcement  Officers  In  the 
fleld  of  Arrest.  Search  &  Seizure  and  inter- 
rogation in  order  to  combat  crime. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  with 
deep  personal  regards  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peed  Porni, 
Chief,  Saugus  Police  Department. 

Department  op  Police,  City  op 

Mequon.  Wis., 
Mequon,  Wis.,  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee,  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  purpose  In  corresponding 
with  you  Is  to  commend  you  for  your  •  •  • 
personnel.  Recent  decisions  Involving  Mi- 
randa and  Escobedo  have  certainly  tipped 
the  scales  of  Justice  directly  In  favor  of  the 
criminal  element. 

Another  Impending  decision,  namely  U.S. 
versus  Lewis  coxild  effectively  decision  law 
enforcement  out  of  existence,  should  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reverse  the  lower  court 
decisions. 

Although  our  agency  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
for  many  years,  we  have  found  that  this  is 
not  sufficient  for  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
prosecution  to  prove  not  only  that  the 
suspect  was  properly  advised  of  his  rights, 
but  further  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
them.  You  might  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  our  agency  lost  a  court  decision  In 
Circuit  Court  that  Involved  the  arrest  and 
subsequent  prosecution  of  an  intoxicated 
driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved  In  a  fatal 
auto  accident  wherein  an  Innocent  person 
was  killed.  The  court  held  that  although 
the  arresting  officers  had  twice  advised  the 
suspect  of  his  Constitutional  Rights,  it  felt 
that  because  the  subject  was  so  Intoxicated, 
he  was  unable  to  properly  understand  them. 
The  burden  placed  upon  law  enforcement 
today  is  truly  difficult  to  contend  with. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  read  this  "advising"  requirement 
into  the  Fifth  Amendment,  for  exhaustive 
research  on  my  part  falls  to  delineate  any 
directives  requiring  that  police  officers  must 
so  do. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  L.  Milke, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Cttt  op  North  Olmsted, 

Police  Department, 
North  Olmstead,  Ohio,  February  24, 1967. 
Re  bill,  S.  674. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  It  Is  very  grat- 
ifying to  see  legislation  being  introduced  on 
the  above  BUI. 


If  It  takes  an  unanimous  decision  of  the 
jury  to  find  a  defendant  gruilty  of  a  felony, 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  greater  major- 
ity than  five  to  four  in  handing  down  deci- 
sions which  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  attend  a  seminar  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  on  August  1,  1D66. 
There  were  mostly  Defense  Attorneys  present 
and  the  common  thought  among  them  was 
that  "they  at  Itist  had  the  law  enforcement 
officer  where  they  wanted  him."  A  few  ex- 
amples were  mentioned  concerning  "police 
brutality."  but  none  were  recent  occasions. 
They  were  all  at  least  forty  to  fifty  years  ago. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  rights  for  the 
Individual,  but  all  I  have  been  noticing  in 
recent  decisions  Is  "rights  for  the  criminal." 
When  Is  the  law  abiding  citizen  going  to  hax-e 
representation? 

Any  person  who  has  any  law  enforcement 
experience  knows  that  confession  alone  does 
not  make  a  case.  There  should  be  some  coor- 
dinating evidence  to  build  a  case.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  Important  points 
of  investigation  is  interrogation.  Many  times 
during  an  interrogation  the  smartest  suspect 
may  unconsciously  drop  a  remark  which 
presents  a  lead  to  the  crime.  Even  this  is 
ruled  out  now.  For  example:  a  woman's 
scream  Is  heard  from  a  house  at  3 :  00  A.M..  A 
male  runs  from  behind  the  house.  The  law 
officer  stops  suspect  and  asks  the  following 
questions. 

1.  Who  are  you? 

2.  Where  do  you  live? 

3.  Where  have  you  been? 

4.  Where  are  you  going? 

If  the  officer  did  not  advise  the  suspect  of 
his  rights  before  he  asked  questions  three 
and  four,  the  officer  has  violated  the  suspects 
rights. 

My  honest  feeling  Is  that  we  are  going  over- 
board to  protect  the  criminal  In  recent  deci- 
sions and  it  is  about  time  to  protect  the  hon- 
est and  law  abiding  citizen.  It  Is  about  time 
the  cases  were  tried  on  the  merits  of  the  cases 
instead  of  technicalities. 

As  I  said  before,  It  Is  highly  appreciated 
that  a  person  of  your  status  and  importance 
as  taken  an  interest  In  our  problems.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  receive  the  response 
and  support  for  the  Bill  S.  674. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  W.  Hird, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Citt  op  Cddahy,  Wis. 

Police  Department, 

February  25,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  Chief  of  Police  In  the 
City  of  Cudahy,  I  heartily  endorse  any  legis- 
lation that  will  lift  some  of  the  burdensome 
restrictions  brought  about  by  the  Miranda 
Decision. 

The  full  Impact  of  this  decision  cannot  be 
adequately  assessed  by  merely  comparing 
the  number  of  confessions  obtained  before 
and  after  the  decision  was  rendered.  A  more 
realistic  picture  Is  presented  when  one  con- 
siders the  following: 

Witnesses  and  other  people  with  pertinent 
Information  are  now  reluctant  to  cooperate 
with  Investigators,  esi>eclally  after  the  re- 
quired warnings  are  recited. 

Physical  evidence  at  crime  scenes  Is  over- 
looked, or  Its  value  to  the  prosecution  de- 
teriorates, because  Investigators  are  prohib- 
ited from  making  the  necessary  Inquiries 
that  would  lay  proper  foundation  for  Intro- 
duction In  court. 

Many  prosecutors  have  become  so  sensitive 
to  the  rules  set  down  by  Miranda  that  they 
often  talk  the  defendant  out  of  cooperating 
by  long,  detailed  and  repetitious  warnings 
with  regard  to  the  defendant's  rights.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
among  prosecutors  and  some  members  of  the 
judiciary  as  to  the  application  of  these  rules. 
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It  Is  now  Impossible  to  find  two  officers  of 
the  court  who  will  give  similar  answers  to 
questions  on  such  matters  as  Tacit  Admis- 
sions, Res  Gestae  Declarations,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  result  of 
these  decisions  has  been  its  effect  on  the 
public's  attitude  toward  police.  Many  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
violated  with  Impunity.  Matters  that  were 
once  treated  as  routine  incidents  now  require 
extensive  Investigation  and  sometimes 
lengthy  court  proceedings. 

This  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
efficiency  and  morale  of  the  police. 

I  honestly  feel  that  unless  some  of  the 
restrictions  on  questioning  suspects  prior  to 
arrest  are  removed,  crime  figures  will  soar 
and  conviction  rates  will  drop. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Anthony  M.  Wise, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  op  Police, 
Muskegon  Heights,  Mich ., 

February  24,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  US.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  very  pleased,  and  In 
accord  with  your  dismay  in  regard  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  late.  That 
this  affects  the  ability  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment Is  certainly  very  disturbing.  In  the 
relatively  short  time  that  these  decisions 
have  been  in  effect,  they  have  had  adverse 
effects  on  even  the  very  smallest  police 
agency.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  the  most  slgniflcant  fact  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

Every  law  abiding  citizen  in  the  land  Is 
deprived  of  common  sense  law  enforcement. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are,  or  at  least  should 
be.  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  society 
was  founded  and  has  been  built  on  volun- 
tary obedience  to  the  law.  Without  this 
voluntary  obedience  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  populace  there  would  be  utter  chaos. 
This  I  am  sure  Is  evident  to  everyone.  How- 
ever, the  recent  Miranda  decision  is  a  great 
step  against  being  part  of  the  law  abiding 
community.  In  a  small  department  such  as 
ours,  we  regard  crime  prevention  as  our  num- 
ber one  Job.  The  education  of  our  youth 
Is  of  prime  concern,  for  in  their  hands  will 
rest  the  reins  of  government  in  the  future. 
This  is  most  difficult  when  conflrmed  crimi- 
nals are  set  free  because  of  some  small 
technicality  of  the  law.  It  seems  that  there 
are  factions  in  our  society  that  would  make 
it  appear  that  voluntary  obedience  to  tbe 
law  is  not  what  our  forefathers  meant  in 
drafting  the  Constitution.  Many  of  our  laws 
refer  to  "reasonable  and  prudent  person",  but 
it  certainly  appears  that  some  of  the  most 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
disregarded  reason. 

We  as  law  enforcement  officers  have  a 
deflnite  responsibility — to  ourselves  for 
choosing  this  profession,  and  to  the  people 
we  serve,  for  their  faith  and  confldence  in  us 
to  maintain  a  peaceful  society.  I  am  sure 
they  realize  we  cannot  do  the  Job  alone,  and 
It  is  most  gratifying  that  you  have  shown 
your  position  by  the  introduction  of  S.  674. 
As  a  small  community  police  department, 
the  examples  and  statistics  I  could  give  you 
would  be  minute  compared  to  the  larger 
cities,  but  I  can  tell  you  this — It  has  affected 
our  arrests,  and  most  important  to  us.  It  has 
affected  police  performance.  It  has  made 
police  recruiting  ten  fold  more  difficult. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  brief  expression  and  wish  you 
all  the  success  In  your  endeavors.  You  are 
an  extremely  popular  Senator  in  the  eyes  of 
law  enforcement  and  I  hope  all  law  abiding 
citizens.  Your  immediate  constituents  can 
be  very  proud  of  their  man  In  the  Senate. 
Respectfully, 

James  J.  Farkas, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City  op  Stheatob,  III., 
Streator,  111.,  February  24,   1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Your  Honor:  Law  enforcement  In  our  time 
Is  very  difficult  and  trying  operation.  Break- 
ing and  entering,  Larceny  and  Burglary  is 
taken  for  granted  by  many  persons  to  be 
their  legal  right. 

In  Chicago  during  their  heavy  snow, 
breaking  Into  business  establlslmients,  car- 
rying and  hauling  away  merchandise  was  a 
huge  operation  and  w'len  officers  attempted 
to  make  arrest,  resistance  occurred  and  they 
were  accused  of  brutality  as  they  were  when 
the  so  called  peaceful  demonstrations  v/ere 
held. 

After  arrests  are  made,  proof  beyond  doubt 
is  demanded  by  attorneys  for  their  clients. 

Under  present  conditions  a  person  is  not 
safe  in  his  own  home.  Forced  entries  are 
made,  occupants  are  threatened,  tortured, 
raped,  tied  up,  valuables  stolen  and  some 
are  murdered  and  the  offender  is  not  easily 
apprehended.  If  and  when  apprehension  Is 
made,  proof  must  be  established  of  guilt. 

We  know  we  must  Inform  those  who  are 
placed  under  arrest  as  to  what  their  Consti- 
tutional rights  are. 

Release  on  Bond,  especially  on  offenses  in 
Chapter  38  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  IRS., 
is  a  simple  matter.  Once  out  on  bond,  many 
commit  other  crimes  and  some  fall  to  appear 
in  court  on  date  set  for  them. 

Long  delays  in  bringing  cases  to  trial. 
Changes  of  location  for  trial  to  be  held  takes 
additional  time.  All  such  actions  pile  up  a 
backlog  and  bring  on  discouragement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  Constitution  Intended  for  the  crimi- 
nals to  be  protected  as  they  are  today.  I 
believe  that  this  protection  be  given  to  the 
Law  Abiding  Citizens. 

In  recent  years.  Attorneys  for  the  Defense 
have  used  and  are  using  every  technicality 
to  sway  Jurors  and  Judges  to  point  out  and 
deflne  a  Statute  In  a  manner  that  their 
Client  Is  innocent  of  the  offense  committed. 

Even  Attorneys  do  not  agree  on  deflnltlons 
many  times  of  the  Statutes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  laid  down  Rules  that  we  as  Officers  must 
follow.  We  have  been  Handcuffed.  Crime 
can  be  reduced.  We  as  officers  have  the 
knowledge,  ability  and  are  willing  to  enforce 
the  State  laws  and  City  Ordinances  and  assist 
each  other  of  any  department  and  the  F.B.I. 
We  are  and  there  Is  no  doubt  every  depart- 
ment has  and  Is.  Tlie  Handcuffs  Must  Be 
Removed  from  us. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  In  favor 
of  the  criminals.  It  must  swing  back  to  ours 
and  swiftly.  When  it  does,  there  will  be  a 
reduction. 

Allocating  of  monies  to  flght  crime  is  nec- 
essary. Just  as  necessary  are,  Amendments 
or  Enactments  of  laws  which  will  permit  offi- 
cers to  protect  Law  abiding  citizens  and  our 
free  way  of  life. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Andrew  Kolesab, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Ctty  of  Meridian, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  mem- 
orandum   dated   February   21st,    1967   from 
the   International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police   of  which  I  am  a  member  and  It  is 
my  understanding  In  this  letter  that  you 
have  Introduced  Bill  No.  S.  674,  which  Is  to 
amend  Title  18,  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions. 


Senator,  as  a  career  man  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  Chief  of  Police  for  the  past  thirty- 
four  years,  I  am  whole  heartedly  in  favor  of 
yovu-  bill  to  try  to  give  the  poUce  officers  part 
of  the  rights  back  that  rightfully  belong  to 
them.  We  are  operating  under  conditions 
now  where  the  criminal  is  the  most  respected 
person  and  the  law  enforcement  officer  is  the 
out-cast.  Unless  the  law  enforcement  men 
of  this  country  get  some  relief  from  some  of 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  decisions  rendered,  then 
I  feel  that  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years  true 
law  enforcement  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  the  criminal  element  will  take 
charge.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  what 
this  will  mean  to  society  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  case  we  recently 
had  In  our  County:  There  was  a  sailor  at 
the  McCain  Air  Force  Base  who  beat  his  two 
year  old  son  to  death  and  threw  his  body 
into  a  ne.irby  lake.  The  Navy  personnel 
handled  this  case.  He  was  Indicted  at  the 
last  term  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  Mr.  George  Warner  felt  under 
the  "Miranda"  decision  that  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  noil-process  this  case  and 
send  it  to  file. 

This  case  was  an  unusual  one  and  when 
this  happened  the  public  became  highly  in- 
dignant.   Nevertheless,  the  man  was  set  free. 

It  is  time  for  true  Americans  who  love 
their  country  more  than  anything  else  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  you  can  put  me  down 
as  on  3  of  these.  It  Is  my  prayer  and  my 
earnest  hope  that  you  will  meet  with  unan- 
imous approval  and  favorable  consideration 
In  the  passage  of  your  bill  which  will  enable 
us  to  start  back  on  the  long  road  of  forcing 
the  criminals  of  our  country  to  respect  and 
fear  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Sincerely,  your  friend, 

C.  L.  GUNN, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  op  Albuquebqtte, 

Police  Department, 

February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,   Senate  Subcommittee  on   Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear    Sir:    I    am    convinced    that    recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
put  a   burden  on  police  in  the  nation  and 
have  affected  every   law  abiding  citizen  of 
this  country. 

These  decisions.  In  effect,  have  not  caused 
less  respect  for  law  and  order  by  criminals 
and  hoodlums  because  they  have  none  to  be- 
gin with.  It  has  caused  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  police,  being  unable  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  a  lessening  of  fear  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  caught. 

The  police  can  adjust  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Court  but  the  law  abiding  cit- 
izen will  never  be  able  to  understand  why 
we  cannot  protect  his  rights  from  the  crim- 
inal and  hoodlum. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen 
does  not  appreciate  nor  understand  the  re- 
lease of  admitted  murderers,  sex  criminals, . 
etc..  merely  because  the  accused  had  not 
conferred  with  an  attorney  before  the  admis- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Shaver, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Wausau  Police  Department. 
Wausau,  Wis.,  February  27,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  and  objections  to 
the  problems  fostered  on  the  police  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Decisions  In  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  decisions. 
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We  have  experienced  a  great 
culty   In  clearing  cases  Involving 
with  previous  records.    These 
apprehended,    are    hiding    behinc 
called  rights  and  refuse  to  answer 
consequently  only  cases  with 
dence  and  witnesses  are  being 
are  not  having  any  problems 
offenders.      These    persons 
their  rights  and  confess  to  their 

The  retroactive  order  of  the 
clslon    suppressed    evidence 
statement  In  a  vicious  sex  m 
Wausau  In  July   1966.     The 
suppressed  In  Its  entirety  due  to 
Included  in  the  statement  was 
of  happenings  leading   to  the 
were   not    witnessed   by   anyone 
victim  and  the  murderer.     As  a 
Murderer  pleaded  Insanity  and  waj ; 
sane  which  would  not  have  been 
the  statement  been  allowed  as 

Other  points  that  I  wish  to 
are    Important    are:    the   many 
needed  to  secure  evidence  enoug^ 
vlctlon  of  the  criminal  and  the 
available  laboratory  facilities  to 
evidence  secured. 

Then  also  the  image  of  Law 
has  been  harmed.     The  feeling 
on  the  street  is  that  the  police  h 
and   had   to   be   put   in   their 
Court.    There  has  been  relatively 
exhibited  for  the  victims  of  crime 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
time  goes  by  the  real  damage  wU 
As  a  policeman  for  the  past 
wish  God's  speed  in  correcting  a 
tlon. 

Sincerely. 

Everett 

Chief 
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Department  of 
Manteca,  Calif.,  February 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washi 
My  Dear  Senator  McClellan  ;  I 
to  add  my  support  to  your  bill  ( 
is  my  opinion,  related  on  my  personal 
perlence,  that  the  Supreme  Cour ; 
past  a  reasonable  man's  interpretation 
Constitution.     I  think  It  Is  time 
of  the  victims  of  crimes  be 
society's  right  to  be  protected  against 
Icnce  and  crime  be  brought  to  th 

Guilt  or  innocence  no  longer 
a   factor   in   our   courts.     The 
is  to  see  if  the  defense  can  find 
detail  that  may  have  been  overloojied 
police   to   free   a   guilty   person 
him  to  prey  on  society. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David 
*  Chief  df  Folic 


28,  1967. 

on  Crimi- 
S.  Senate, 
W  ashington. 


llr 


State  or  Louisiana 
Department   of   Public   ?AtETT. 
Baton  Rouge.  February 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee 
nal  Laws  and  Procedures.   V 
New  Senate  Office  Building 
DC. 
DiAR  SENAToa  McClellan:  I  ha 
ceived    a    memorandum    from 
Tamp.1,  Executive  Director,  Internjit 
sooiaiion  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  inc 
hearings  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subco^im 
Criminal    Laws    and    Procedures 
March  7,  8,  and  9,  1967. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  jolii  you  and 
the  other  Senators  and  Represe:itatives  In 
your  concern  with  regard  to  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  am  adversely 
affecting  the  ability  of  those  agen:les  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities. 

This  will  advise  you  that  the  uiider-slgned 
strongly  favors  legislation  such  as  S.  674. 
which  I  understand  Is  a  bill  to  arnend  Title 
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18.  U.S.  Code  with  respect  to  the  admissi- 
bility in  evidence  of  confessions.  Such 
legislation,  I  believe  will  do  much  to  relieve 
the  almost  impossible  situation  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  faced  with  since 
the  Miranda  decision. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  D.  Bubbank, 

Director. 


Lane  County  Sheriff's  Office, 
Eugene,  Greg.,  February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  was  requested 
by  Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director,  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, Inc.,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  con- 
tact you  regarding  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opinion  as  follows: 

The  lack  of  statements  from  accused  crim- 
inals has  forced  the  police  to  pursue  a  more 
painstaking  and  expensive  type  of  investiga- 
tion than  was  formerly  necessary  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Decisions  which  re-defined 
the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Formerly  the  police  interrogated  a  subject 
and  in  most  cases  there  was  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  suspect  to  give  a  statement. 
Tills  eliminated  the  painstaking  technical 
search  of  each  and  every  crime  scene  for 
physical  evidence  necessary  to  connect  the 
suspect  with  the  crime. 

"This  time  consuming  police  work  coupled 
with  the  expensive  laboratory  work  necessary 
to  process  evidence  obtained  has  posed  the 
problem  of  obtaining  more  personnel,  more 
laboratory  space  and  equipment.  Personnel, 
time,  laboratory  expense,  all  run  into  vast 
amount  of  money  which  is  absolutely  un- 
called for  In  this  writer's  opinion.  The  ac- 
cused was  never  mistreated  by  any  enlight- 
ened enforcement  o.Ticer  and  in  mo.it  cases 
was  always  willing  to  admit  a  crime  in  which 
he  was  Involved.  The  scientific  crime  scene 
search  and  laboratory  evaluation  has  merely 
replaced  scientific  interrogation  with  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  criminal,  but  adding  a  great 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

We  in  law  enforcement  certainly  feel  that 
the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
adversely  affecting  the  ability  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  H.  Marlowe, 
Sheriff,  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

City  op  Columbia,  S.C, 

Febrvxiry  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcom.mittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm,  Eixecutive 
Director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  relative  to  Bill  S.  674, 
which  Is  a  Bill  to  amend  Title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  admissibility  in  evidence 
of  confessions. 

Senator,  I  have  looked  at  several  major 
casss  which  were  committed  recently  In  our 
city.  Frankly,  I  could  cite  many,  many  cases 
of  this  nature.  We've  found  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  have  caused  us  con- 
siderable hardship  In  preparing  cases  for 
Court.  They  have  not  only  tied  our  hands 
In  readying  a  case  for  Court,  but  burdened 
us  In  that  three  or  four  days  are  now  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  case.  In  m&ny  Instances, 
the  suspects  have  gone  free,  when  we  knew 
they  were  guilty. 

It  Is  my  personal  feeling  as  a  veteran  law 
officer  with  37  years'  service,  26  as  Chief  of 
Police,  that  the  Supreme  Court  rtUlngs  have 


hindered  law  enforcement  far  more  than 
anything  that  I  can  recall  during  my  long 
career.  The  demonstrations  by  the  youth  on 
the  Civil  Rights  issues  were  the  beginning  of 
crime  Increase  in  our  nation.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  have 
added  a  "stumbling  block"  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  In  our  present  day 
society. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Campbell, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Attachment. 

Recent  U.S.  Sitpheme  Court  Decisions 
Affecting  Local  Law  Enforcement 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  the  "Miranda  Case" 
have  hindered  law  enforcement.  The  Su- 
preme Court  should  give  thought  to  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  as  well  as  the 
tmdeslrables.  Under  presently-existing  con- 
ditions, the  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are 
victims  of  rape,  murder,  and  other  type 
crimes,  have  no  rights.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  leaned  over  so  far  that  they  have  fallen 
off  the  cliff  in  favor  of  the  criminals.  In 
guaranteeing  them  of  their  personal  rights. 

case  illustration  no.  1 
A  subject  was  apprehended  running  from 
a  resident  yard  at  2:00  a.m.  The  residence 
had  been  burglarized.  This  subject  was 
warned  of  his  rights,  that  anything  he  said 
could  be  used  against  him  in  Court,  that  he 
had  the  right  to  engage  an  attorney  before 
answering  questions,  and.  If  he  could  not 
financially  afford  one,  the  Court  would  ap- 
f>olnt  one,  without  cost.  This  hardened 
criminal  was  allowed  to  go  free  as  he  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions.  The  owner 
of  this  residence  was  unable  to  identify 
subject. 

CASE    illustration    no.    2 

The  Crystal  Linen  Service,  803  Main  Street, 
this  City,  was  entered  on  Christmas  Day, 
1966.  The  owner  came  by  his  business  at 
which  time  two  burglars  ran  out  the  back 
door.  The  owner  could  only  describe  them 
as  two  white  males.  The  police  apprehended 
two  men,  one  fleeing  approximately  two 
blocks  from  the  business,  who  was  later 
identified  as  one  Kenneth  Chapman.  He 
refused  to  answer  any  questions,  giving  only 
the  name  of  Bill  Splvey,  which  was  false. 
During  his  incarceration  (bond  was  set,  but 
he  was  unable  to  make  it),  a  report  of  his 
fingerprints  was  received,  Indicating  that  he 
was  an  escaped  prisoner  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where  he  was  serving  twelve  years 
for  bank  robbery. 

Subject  #2  m  this  case,  one  Walter 
Turner,  refused  to  make  any  statement  and 
demanded  an  attorney.  After  getting  his 
prints  off  to  the  Bureau  In  Washington  and 
n  report  therefrom,  he  had  been  released  on 
bond,  and  It  was  learned  that  he  was  wanted 
for  parole  violation.  As  of  this  date,  the 
subject  is  still  at  large.  His  car  was  found 
less  than  a  block  from  the  Crystal  Linen 
Service  with  a  complete  set  of  burglary  tools 
in  It.  The  car  was  properly  registered  to 
Vi^alter  Turner  of  Georgia.  He  was  indicted 
In  this  city  for  possession  of  burglary  tools. 
These  two  subjects  had  entered  this  business 
establishment,  moved  the  safe  to  the  rear  of 
the  building  where  they  were  performing  a 
"peel"  Job,  and  was  stirprlsed  by  the  owner. 
They  did  not  enter  the  safe. 

This  case  was  marked  "cleared"  by  the 
arrest  of  Chapman.  His  attorney  advised 
him  that,  through  the  Police  Department 
returning  him  to  Georgia  with  no  prosecu- 
tion on  this  end,  we  were  able  to  clear  this 
case.  Through  advice  of  his  attorney,  he  re- 
enacted  the  crime  for  us,  so  there  is  no  doubt 
concerning  this  crime. 

case  illustration  no.  3 
A  man  died  and  an  autopsy  was  performed 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.    Findings 
revealed    poisoning.     During   the    Investlga- 
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tlon.  It  was  revealed  that  his  wife  had  taken 
out  a  $5,000  life  Insurance  policy  on  subject 
several  months  prior  to  death.  The  wile  was 
brought  to  headquarters  for  questioning,  but 
prior  to  leaving  home  she  called  her  attorney 
who  met  her  at  headquarters.  On  the  very 
first  question.  In  the  presence  of  her  attor- 
ney, she  was  asked,  "can  you  tell  us  about 
your  husband  having  been  poisoned;"  and 
this  concluded  the  Interrogation.  The  case 
Is  still  unsolved. 

I  could,  vyithout  any  dlfflculty,  cite  many 
other  cases  where  the  "Miranda  Case"  has 
hindered  law  enforcement.  Since  this  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  cases  that 
usually  took  one  day  to  investigate,  now 
take  three  to  four  days. 

Draper  Police  Department, 
Draper,  N.C.,  February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Seriate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Sir:    As  one  who  has  been  in  law  enforce- 
ment work   for   seventeen   years,    I   wish   to 
protest   the  U.S.   Supreme   Court   Decisions 
affecting  local  law  enforcement. 

The  Miranda  decision  has  practically 
paralyzed  the  Police  Departments'  efforts  to 
make  an  honest  Investigation  and  is  an 
Insult  to  American   Intelligence. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  relieve  this 
situation  and  allow  the  Police  Departments 
to  help  make  our  Country  a  safer  place  for 
honest  God-fearing  citizens,  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Willie  H.  Adkins, 
Chief  of  Police,  Town  of  Draper,  Draper, 
N.C. 

Monmouth  County  Police  Chiefs  ^ 

Association,  Inc.,  of  New  Jersey, 

February  27, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Our  Associa- 
tion wishes  to  advise  that  we  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  your  expressions  and  actions 
relative  to  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures,  March  7,  8  and 
9,  1967  regarding  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions affecting  local  law  enforcement. 

We  forward  this  comm\inlcatlon  to  you 
for  use  at  said  hearings  as  we  would  like  our 
position  noted  on  the  record.  We  greatly 
respect  all  laws  of  ovir  country  but  feel  that 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
adversely  affected  the  ability  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities, to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 

We  respect  and  protect  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  but  do  not  feel  that  the  public's 
welfare  should  be  Jeopardized  by  unreason- 
able legislation  or  Judicial  interpretation 
that  unreasonably  hampers  law  enforcement 

We  feel  that  the  degree  of  limitation  as 
to  the  obtaining  of  confessions  should  he 
specifically  deUneated  In  legislation  so  that 
Investigative  procedures  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  grant  unto  such  agencies  the 
ability  to  interrogate  suspects  In  such  lati- 
tude to  protect  everyone's  Interest  and  to 
still  have  Justice  preserved. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions. Including  the  Miranda  case  goes,  we 
feel,  beyond  reasonable  limitations  and  does 
In  many  Instances  create  situations  which 
are  adverse  to  the  public's  best  interests. 

We  trust  that  our  experience  and  our 
views  based  thereon,  will  be  of  aid  concern- 
ing this  vital  issue. 

Respectfiilly  yours, 

Monmouth  County  Police  Chiefs 

Association  op  New  Jersey, 
Francis  M.  Scally,  President. 


Department  of  Police, 

Graiid  Forks.  N.  Dak..  February  18,  1967 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We,  In  law  enforcement,  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  law  enforcement 
over  the  nation.  Most  people  fall  to  realize 
that  law  enforcement  is  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense of  our  nation  and  unless  we  are  able 
to  do  the  task  assigned,  then,  certainly  we 
all  must  fall. 

Today's  youngsters  are  losing  their  respect 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  courts  because 
of  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  law  enforce- 
ment and  on  the  ability  to  handle  Juveniles 
with  dispatch  and  clarity. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  arrested 
one-elghteen  year  old  and  two-slxteen  year 
old  boys  involved  in  approximately  fifteen 
burglaries.  The  eighteen  year  old  was 
treated  as  an  adult  and  placed  in  jail.  The 
two-slxteen  year  olds  had  to  be  tvirned  loose 
to  go  on  their  way  and  supposedly  In  charge 
of  their  parents.  Equal  treatment  Is  not 
for  all  this  day  and  age. 

Changes  must  be  made  to  protect  the 
citizen  for  he  Is  the  forgotten  person  In  the 
United  States  today. 

Yours  for  equal  law  enforcement  with 
Justice, 

S.  D.  Knutson,  N.A., 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Bureau  op  Police,  City  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 

March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Re    U.S.     Senate     hearing    regarding    U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  fine  speech  that  you 
delivered  before  the  Senate  recently.  As  a 
member  of  the  lACP  and  as  a  professional 
police  officer  since  1932,  I  too  have  expressed 
dismay  with  regard  to  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Decisions  which  are  adversely 
affecting  the  ability  of  local  police  officers 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  In  combatting 
the  ever  mounting  acceleration  of  crime. 

The  Court  seems  to  prey  on  the  victims  of 
crime  instead  of  safeguarding  society 
against  the  vicious  confirmed  criminals.  The 
Court  is  not  even  certain  of  its  own  findings 
In  giving  5  to  4  decisions  and  is  committed 
to  the  illogical  pursuit  of  tenuous  technical- 
ities which  It  recklessly  Invokes  to  nullify  the 
convictions  of  confirmed  criminals.  These 
decisions  affect  every  city,  village  and  hamlet. 

As  Inspector  of  Police  of  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York  Police  Department  in  1953,  I  in- 
vestigated the  apprehension  and  conviction 
for  murder  of  one  Chester  Lee.  Thirteen 
years  later.  In  1966,  as  a  result  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  a  retrial  disputing  the  statement 
taken  by  a  District  Attorney,  resulted  In  the 
release  of  the  defendant.  I  enclose  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  Illustrates  the  case  In  point. 

I  exhort  your  Senate  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  your  Bill  S.  674  to  amend  Title 
18,  U.S.  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibil- 
ity In  evidence  of  confessions. 

I  also  recommend  the  national  legal  use 
of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  to  ciU'b 
the  accelerating  rise  of  the  sale  of  narcotics, 
the  violation  of  gambling  laws,  the  vicious 
felonies  that  terrorize  oiu:  residents  and 
homeowners  and  the  destruction  of  crime 
syndicates. 

It  Is  time  that  the  people  support  and  the 
Legislators  enact  laws  that  favor  police  In- 
vestigation and  police  action  to  deter  the 
rise  of  crime. 


Rest   assured   of   our   cooperation   In   all 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

George  F.  Kummerle, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 

City  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Crrr  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 

February  28, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures.  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  memorandum  forwarded  to 
members  cf  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc.,  by  Mr.  Qulnn  Tanun, 
Executive  Director  regarding  Supreme  Court 
decisions  concerning  the  function. 

I  wUl  restrict  myself  to  one  consideration 
only  which  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
heard  come  vmder  discussion.  This  Is  the 
necessity  for  police  officers  to  give,  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "The  Miranda  Warning" 
to  suspects. 

Specifically,  that  this  places  an  unfair 
btirden  on  a  policeman  In  that  he  Is  required 
to  "educate"  citizens  as  to  their  constitutions 
contents.  Were  the  suspect  an  alien  I  could 
understand  and  appreciate  this  warning  but 
I  feel  that  all  citizens  should  know  the  VS. 
Constitution  forward  and  backwards. 

But,  my  main  thought  on  this  matter  Is 
that  this  requirement  places  another  oppor- 
tunity for  corruption  in  an  enforcement  of- 
ficer's hands  in  that  he  could  effect  the  re- 
lease of  a  defendant  by  faUing  or  stating  he 
failed  to  comply  vrtth  this  requirement. 

If  for  no  other  reason  I  oppose  this  require- 
ment. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  V.  Gillen, 

Chief  of  Police. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.. 

March  2.  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  We  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  which  Indicates  that  your 
committee  wUl  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  laws  of  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions In  criminal  procedures.  In  the 
letter,  It  was  Indicated  that  you  requested 
correspondence  from  members  of  the  lACP 
regarding  Supreme  Court  decisions,  with 
emphasis  on  the  recent  Miranda  decision.  I 
would  presume  that  you  have  received  replys 
from  Police  Administrators  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  some  of  them  will  be  heard 
before  your  committee.  As  a  police  officer  I 
am  vitally  Interested  In  the  outcome  of  the 
hearings,  and  more  Important,  the  possi- 
bility of  remedial  legislation. 

We  In  the  police  profession  have  been 
plagued  In  recent  years  with  adverse  de- 
cisions which  have  allowed  criminals  to  go 
free,  even  though  guilty,  and  In  many  cases 
being  set  free  before  any  criminal  prosecution 
is  started,  simply  because  of  a  narrow  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  point  out  that  Police  officers 
generally  agree  that  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused are  Important,  but  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  methods  of  the  court  In  setting  up 
guidelines  In  how  these  rights  should  be 
protected. 

The  reason  for  my  writing  to  you  Is  that 
I  sincerely  hope  that  not  all  of  your  witnesses 
are  Police  Chiefs  or  Police  Commissioners  of 
large  cities.  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
talk  to  the  Police  Officer  who  1b  out  doing 
the  work.  The  detective  or  Police  patrolman 
is  much  nearer  the  problem  In  many 
instances,  than  the  Police  administrator. 
The  administrator  wlU  bring  out  statistics 
on  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been  lost 
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because  of  the  court  decision,  butt  the  Police 
officer  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the  actual 
difficulties  Involved  In  attemptlngj  to  remain 
within  the  law  in  clearing  a  case 

St.  Cloud  Is  not  a  large  city,  pobulatlon  is 
about  40,000.  but  our  problems  ii,  this  area 
are  the  same  as  those  In  Chicago,  New  York 
City  &  Los  Angeles.  Our  crime  rajte  is  prob- 
ably not  as  high,  but  when  we  co^e  In  con- 
tact with  a  suspected  criminal,  ouri  procedure 
l3  the  same  as  that  in  any  other  bart  of  the 
country.  You  have  requested  speciflc  ex- 
amples of  cases  involving  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. In  the  past  week  our  djepartment 
recovered  a  stolen  car  under  circumstances 
that  if  the  Miranda  decision  badi  not  been 
made,  a  charge  of  unauthorized!  use  of  a 
motor  vehicle  would  certainly  b^en  made. 
Due  to  a  recent  snow  our  officers  tracked  an 
individual  to  his  home.  He  was  a  icnown  car 
thief,  but  was  not  contacted  on  t^e  nlte  in 
question.  The  following  day  he  ^as  picked 
up  on  a  warrant  on  another  c|karge  and 
lodged  in  the  County  Jail.  When  pne  of  our 
Detectives  attempted  to  question  him  regard- 
ing the  car  theft  he  first  advised  klm  of  his 
rights  and  the  person  in  custody  tefused  to 
talk  to  him.  An  auto  theft  may  {not  seem 
too  imp>ortant  in  an  isolated  Instance  of  this 
nature,  but  multiplied  nationally  it  becomes 
a  very  grave  problem.  | 

A  case  I  was  involved  In  may,  or  may  not 
be  affected  by  the  Miranda  decii  ion,  even 
though  the  Miranda  warning  was  given.  I 
was  assigned  to  Investigate  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Firearms  Act  lat  a  local 
manufacturing  plant.  The  case  involved  the 
possession  of  a  sawed  off  shotgtm  by  one  of 
the  employees.  I  entered  the  oflte  of  the 
personnel  manager  and  he,  his  assistant  and 
another  man  were  present.  The  personnel 
manager  was  examining  the  gun  ii)  question 
and  stated  that  the  foreman  had  {informed 
him  that  one  of  the  employees  ha^  the  gun 
In  the  plant.  Since  this  was  a  violation  of 
the  company  rules,  the  manager  explained 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  work  are^  in  ques- 
tion and  had  confiscated  the  gunj  I  ques- 
tioned him  for  several  minutes  ^nd  then 
turned  to  the  third  man  In  the  r6om,  pre- 
suming him  to  be  the  foreman  atad  asked 
him  about  the  situation.  It  turne<|  out  that 
this  individual  was  the  owner  of  th*  gun  and 
he  stated  that  it  was  his  and  thajt  he  had 
modified  it  himself.  He  stated  th|t  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  plant  with  the  Uitention 
of  showing  it  to  another  employee  I  with  the 
possibility  of  selling  it  to  him.  it  was  at 
this  point  that  I  Informed  htm  of  his  rights 
based  on  the  Miranda  decision.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  the  Government  'may  not 
prosecute  this  individual  under  thej  National 
Firearms  Act.  but  merely  content  themselves 
with  collecting  the  tax  due  on  tbq  weapon. 
However,  if  the  Federal  District  Attorney 
should  decide  to  prosecute  on  the  'charge,  I 
suppose  that  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
admissibility  of  the  man's  statements  might 
be  successfully  argued  by  a  defense  attorney. 
This  of  course  involves  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  ypu  would 
be  able  to  secure  much  better  cases  to  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  the  Miranda  decision,  but 
I  did  want  to  point  out  that  aU  police  of- 
ficers are  bound  by  the  same  rules.. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  make  pne  more 
plea  to  have  at  least  some  of  thej  working 
force  of  Police  departments  testify  before 
your  committee.  Only  by  talking  td  the  men 
directly  involved,  and  bearing  from Ithem  the 
number  of  times  that  they  have  hadj  to  aban- 
don a  sure  case  merely  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  question  a  suspect,  will  your 
committee  have  an  opportunity  to  ^ssess  the 
real  Impact  of  these  decisions.  i 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  one  good  effect  on  tbe  Police 
Profession.  Because  of  the  incresiBlng  de- 
mands on  law  enforcement,  it  bai  become 
incumbent  on  police  administratoi  s  to  at- 
tempt to  attract  highly  qualified  people  to 


the  careers  In  the  Police  service.  Our  de- 
partment has  become  aware  of  the  need  of 
careful  selection  of  qualified  persons  for  the 
department.  We  have  had  a  difficult  time  in 
the  last  few  years  to  fill  vacancies,  but  our 
Chief  would  rather  run  a  man  or  two  short, 
rather  than  hire  an  unqualified  person  for 
the  mere  sake  of  being  at  full  strength. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  Interest 
you  and  your  committee  have  shown  in  the 
problems  of  the  Police  Profession.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  remedial  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  as  a  result  of  recommendations 
of  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sgt.  James  J.  Molime, 
Saint  Cloud  Police  Department. 


CiTT  or  Caspes,  Wto., 
Department  of  Police, 
Casper,  Wyo..  March  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan;  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  regard  to  your  work  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  In  your  efforts  to 
restore  some  logic  In  the  handling  of  state- 
ments taken  from  defendants  and  evidence 
obtained  during  investigation  through  inter- 
rogation \  typical  case  of  injustice  through 
the  recent  supreme  court  decision  was  in  the 
City  of  Douglas,  Wyoming,  In  1965. 

On  December  27,  1965,  Lynette  Powell,  age 
16,  disappeared  from  a  home  where  she  wtis 
babysitting.  The  following  morning  her  body 
was  found  in  the  river  and  she  had  been 
stabbed  twice  In  the  chest.  A  short  time 
later  Richard  Rogers  was  arrested,  advised  of 
his  rights,  and  confessed  to  the  murder.  He 
showed  the  law  enforcement  officers  where 
he  had  hidden  the  knife  he  had  used  in  the 
stabbing  of  the  girl  and  told  them  where  he 
had  thrown  the  body  in  the  river.  This  case 
was  not  taken  to  trial  because  the  Judge 
ruled  under  the  supreme  court  decision  that 
no  evidence  could  be  allowed  through  inter- 
rogation. Richard  Rogers  was  turned  loose 
and  never  tried  for  the  crime. 

I  hope  through  your  efforts  that  at  least 
common  sense  can  be  used  in  the  handling 
of  prisoners,  and  again,  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  all  the  work  you  have  done  to  help 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  V.  Danigan, 
Chief,  Casper  Police  Department. 

Cmr  OP  Knoxvtlle,  Tenn., 
Department  op  Public  Sapett, 

February  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairmen,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Chief  of  PoUce  of  Knoxvllle, 
Tennessee,  I  should  like  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  your  introduction  of 
Senate  Bill  674,  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
support  of  any  legislation  designed  to  free 
Law  Enforcement  from  the  shackles  of  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Every  person  with  any  knowledge  of  Law 
Enforcement  realizes  that  interrogation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Police  Investigative  pro- 
cedure and  that.  In  many  cases,  It  is  the 
only  key  to  the  solution  of  the  crime.  If 
we  apprehend  a  known  criminal  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  burglary,  with  the  loot  therefrom 
in  his  possession,  must  we  have  his  attorney 
present  before  we  ask  him  how  he  came  by 
that  stolen  property?  If,  because  of 
the  overwhelming  circumstantial  evidence 
against  him,  he  confesses  his  guilt  to  the 
Officers  bringing  him  to  Police  Headquarters, 
shall  the  court  rule  out  his  subsequent  con- 
fession because  his  attorney  was  not  present 
when  he  made  his  original  admission  of 
guUtf 


We  make  no  attempt  to  Justify  the  iso- 
lated Instances  of  abuse  of  Police  powers  in 
the  past.  In  common  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  everywhere,  we  guard  zeal, 
ously  against  even  the  appearance  of  such 
abuse.  We  have  no  "third  degree";  officen 
interrogating  suspects  are  very  careful  to 
offer  neither  threats  nor  promises.  For 
many  years,  our  State  Courts  have  provided 
counsel  if  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial 
is  unable  to  afford  an  attorney. 

With  these  policies,  we  are  in  whole- 
hearted agreement.  However,  to  arrest  a 
criminal  under  suspicious  circumstances 
and  to  be  unable  to  even  question  him  re- 
garding his  guilt;  or  to  be  unable  to  use  as 
evidence  his  voluntary  statement  regarding 
that  giait  is  an  illogical  overemphasis  on 
the  constantly-increasing  rights  of  the 
criminal,  while  totally  ignoring  the  declin- 
ing rights  of  his  victims — the  right  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  to  protection  under  the 
law.  It  is  emasculation  of  Law  Enforcement, 
to  the  point  where  Police  and  the  Courts 
are  well-nigh  impotent  in  the  performance 
of  our  sacred  trust  as  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

We  offer  you  the  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  this  Office  and  of  this  Department, 
in  your  commendable  efforts  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.   HUSiOSSON, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Cm  OF  Menasha,  Wis., 

Department  of  Police, 

March  1, 1967. 
Re  Senate  Hearings,  bill  S.  674. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  As  a  represent- 
ative of  law  enforcement,  I  strongly  support 
a  change  in  the  law  regarding  the  admissi- 
bility   of    confessions.      The    quagmire   pro- 
duced by  recent  court  decisions  is  effecting 
police  operations  because  of  the  lack  of  oper- 
ational guidelines. 

In  many  circumstances,  a  confession  is 
readily  available  from  a  suspect  when  he  is 
confronted  with  facts  relating  to  the  case. 
The  restrictions  set  forth  In  the  Miranda 
rulings  and  the  various  Interpretations  given 
In  the  news  media  confuse  everyone  in- 
volved. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  who  lives  in  this 
country  wants  to  lose  any  of  his  rights  grant- 
ed under  the  Constitution.  By  the  same 
token,  a  truly  professional  enforcement  of- 
ficer does  not  want  to  violate  those  rights. 
The  rights  of  law  enforcement  should  also 
be  considered  and  liberalized,  and  such  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lestcr  D.  Clark, 

Chief. 


Department  of  Police, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  February  23, 1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  First,  let  me  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  that  you  are  the  Chairman  of 
this   very   important   Committee,   also   that 
you  are  such  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Democratic   party. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  you  that  I  ask  that  you  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  have  S.  674, 
which  will  amend  Title  #18,  U.  S.  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  admissibility  In  evidence  of 
confessions. 

All  police  departments  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  in  recruiting  men  to  the  de- 
partments and  it  Is  all  due  to  the  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
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With  all  due  respect  to  this  fine  group  of 
men,  it  is  a  general  feeling  that  an  age  limit 
should  be  set  for  the  members  of  this  august 

body. 

With  every  best  wish  and  trust  the  good 
lord  win   bless  you  with  continued  health 
so  that  you  can  serve  your  country  for  some 
period  of  time. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Howard  McGoldrick, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Department  of  Police, 
Kirkuiood,  Mo..  February  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DO. 
Dear  Mr.  McClellan:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  introducing  Senate  Bill  674 
which  would  amend  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
In  the  face  of  the  many  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  directly  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  the  police  to  serve  the  public.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  we  need  new  niles  such  as 
the  one  that  you  proF>ose.    I  think  too  that  It 
might  be  nice  If  it  could  be  legislated  Into 
being  that  our  courts  recognize  a  certain 
amount   of   error   or   mis-Judgment   on   the 
part  of  police  when  cases  are  presented  for 
adjudication.    In  any  event,  the  bill  that  you 
have  proposed  would  certainly  go  a  long  way 
to  assist  us  in  law  enforcement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

KiRKWooD  Police  Department, 
Max    a.    DxmBiN,    Chief    of    Police. 

Crrr  of  Raleigh,  N.O., 

February  22,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures,   U.S.  Senate, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  am  sure  that 
I  only  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  that  we  appreciate  your 
and  Senator  Ervln's  efforts  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  do  their  Job.     Recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  handicapped 
us  to  some  extent  and  the  situation  cer- 
tainly needs  clarifying.     I  believe  that  our 
people  should   have  enough   confidence  In 
the  great  majority  of  their  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  trust  them  with  the  tools  needed 
to  do  an  acceptable  Job  in  protecting  the 
lives,  rights  and  property  of  those  same  peo- 
ple. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  if  either  I  or  this 
department  may  serve  you  in  any  way,  I  as- 
sure you  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Davis, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
Phillipsburg,  NJ.,  February  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  welcome  your  concern  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  Is  hard 
to  conceive  Just  how  the  Miranda  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  shackled  the  efficiency  and 
performance  of  police  work. 

While  piirsulng  our  obligation  to  preserve 
life  and  property,  we  are  In  turn  very  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  being 
ourselves  citizens  and  a  member  of  the 
same  society. 

Our  concern  over  the  known  criminal  ele- 
ment walking  free  In  otir  cities  and  towns 
has  caused  great  dismay  to  every  policeman 
dedicated  to  his  career  and  his  obligations  to 
the  people  he  serves. 

It  Is  with  great  hope  that  you,  Senator, 
will  be  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  make  this 
Miranda  decision  more  flexible  In  the  name 
of  every  American  citizen  who  cries  out  for 


the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  absence  of 
fear  in  walking  the  streets  of  ovir  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Budd, 
Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Orlando, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  February  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  have  a  very  timely 
memorandum  from  our  Executive  Director, 
Mr.  Quinn  Tamm  concerning  the  very  imma- 
ture decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
adversely  affecting  Law  Enforcement.  These, 
of  course,  being  the  Mapps,  Mallory,  Jencks, 
Miranda,  Escobedo  and  the  more  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  Escobedo  Decision. 

As  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  pro- 
fession, with  almost  forty  years  experience  in 
this  field,  I  am  truly  amazed  by  the  deci- 
sions In  the  above  cases,  along  with  others 
that  have  handcuffed  the  Police  throughout 
our  nation. 

We,  here  in  our  city,  have  an  organization 
of  five  people  who  have  been  speaking  to 
church  groups  and  other  organizations  for 
the  past  year,  trying  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  bare  facts  and  not  nebulous  intangibles. 
It  is  believed  that  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress In  this  direction  and  we  will  continue  to 
make  our  presentations  and  api>earances  as 
long  as  we  feel  that  the  desired  and  ultimate 
goal  can  be  reached. 

It  is  absolutely  nauseating  to  see  the  direct 
result  of  these  decisions,  public  apathy;  com- 
placency; and  failure  of  oiu-  parents  to  as- 
sume their  God  Given  ResFwnsibllitles.  We 
have  too  many  houses  and  not  enough  homes 
in  our  nation  today. 

Then,  of  course,  we  shouldn't  overlook 
these  so-called  do-gooders  who  are  slobber- 
ing over  these  "so-called  unfortunate  Indi- 
viduals" In  a  vain  effort  to  find  excuses  for 
their  senseless  transgressions. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  unless  the  decent 
law-abiding  Americans,  which  compromise 
approximately  ninety  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, stand  up  and  be  counted  as  tried  and 
true  Americans,  the  other  ten  percent,  which 
give  us  ninety  percent  of  our  trouble,  will  be 
dictating  policies  and  procedures  for  our 
guidance  in  the  future. 

Maybe,  Sir,  my  words  may  be  a  little 
strong,  but  they  describe  my  convictions 
most  thoroughly. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  here  to 
assist  you  in  your  wonderful  undertakings, 
please  advise. 

Eindest  personal  regards  and  very  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Carlisle  Johnstone, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department, 
CiTT  of  New  Boston,  Ohio, 

February  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sie:  The  Miranda  decision  Is  a  great 
deterrent  to   effective   law  enforcement.     I 
feel   that   the   law-abiding   citizens   of   our 
great  country  should  be  able  to  expect  and 
receive   better    protection   from   those   who 
commit  crimes  than  the  Miranda  decision 
permits. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Russell  Imes. 
Chief  of  Police,  New  Boston,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Armored  Car  Service,  Inc., 

Pleasantville,  NJ.,  February  24, 1967. 

Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 

Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S.  Senate,  New 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:   I  regard  with 

dismay  recent  and  not  so  recent  U.S.  Supreme 


Court  decisions  which  prevent  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  protecting  us  from  the 
murderer,  rapist,  robber  and  knife  wielder. 

The  recent  release  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  of  a 
confessed  murderer  who  destroyed  his  wife 
and  5  children  and  walked  away  a  free  man 
is  a  case  in  Joint.  How  can  this  be  possible? 
Dally  our  newspapers  carry  items  of  crimi- 
nals being  set  free  to  continue  their  depreda- 
tions of  plunder  and  ravage. 

Please,  do  your  best  to  nullify  these  bad 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  I  can  vouch  that  we  are  100%  be- 
hind you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  O.  Scheydeb. 


ExHiBrr  2 
[From  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Crimi- 
nology, and  Polce  Science,  December  19661 
"Plating  God":  5  to  4 — The  Supreme  Court 
and  ■ntE  Police 

(Note. — With  this  nvimber  of  the  Journal  a 
practice  is  Inaugurated  of  publishing  edi- 
torial comments  upon  controversial  subjects 
In  the  field  of  criminal  law,  criminology,  po- 
lice science,  and  police  administration. 

(Upon  some  occasions  one  of  the  editors, 
or  an  editorial  consultant,  will  present  an 
Issue  and  express  his  own  views  upon  it;  at 
other  times  the  initiative  may  come  from 
writers  not  associated  with  the  Journal.  In 
either  event  an  opportunity  will  always  be 
afforded  for  responsible  response.  The  re- 
sponse, however,  must  fall  within  the  space 
confines  of  editorial  comment. 

(Following  Is  an  expression  of  a  viewpoint 
by  the  Journal's  Editor-in-Chief  that  will 
unquestionably  draw  opposing  comment — 
very  likely  from  one  or  more  of  the  Journal's 
own  editorial  consultants.) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  wherever  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered a  decision  that  imposed  a  new  restric- 
tion upon  the  police,  many  persons  were 
heard  to  say:  "If  only  the  police,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  the  organized  bar,  the  state  courts, 
or  the  legislatures  had  taken  the  initiative 
and  done  something  about  the  situation 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Court 
to  step  in."  To  some  of  us  this  always 
seemed  to  be  a  nalv6  explanation  of  the 
motivation  of  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 

Recent  developments  have  established,  to 
my  satisfaction,  the  fact  that  the  Court's 
majority  has  been  determined  all  along  to 
do  its  own  policing  of  the  police  regardless 
of  what  any  other  group  or  any  other  branch 
of  government  might  do  by  way  of  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  law  enforcement  problems 
about  which  the  Coxirt  has  been  so  con- 
cerned. The  Court's  one  man  majority  was 
going  to  continue  to  "play  God".  And  "play 
God"  it  did  in  its  June,  1966  decision  In 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  (384  U.S.  436). 

For  the  past  several  years  an  American  Law 
Institute  committee,  composed  of  lawyers, 
law  teachers,  and  Judges,  with  divergent 
viewpoints  upon  the  subject,  has  devoted  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  a  proposed  tenta- 
tive legislative  code  prescribing  Interrogation 
procedures  for  the  police  to  follow.  These 
endeavors  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
began  a  year  before  the  Court's  5  to  4  deci- 
sion of  June,  1964  in  Escobedo  v.  Illinois  (378 
U.S.  478),  and  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
Committee's  proposed  code  had  been  printed 
and  disseminated  at  least  three  months  be- 
fore the  Miranda  decision. 

As  the  Institute's  committee  was  working 
on  its  project,  so  was  a  comparably  com- 
posed American  Bar  Association  Committee 
on  Minimum  Standards  of  Criminal  Justice. 
One  of  its  sub-committees  had  been  assigned 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  police  interroga- 
tion problem  and  to  make  recommendations, 
and  It  was  working  closely  with  the  Insti- 
tute's committee  toward  that  end.  Its  exist- 
ence and  activities  were  also  known  to  the 
Court  long  before  the  Miranda  decision. 
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The  President's  Commission  on  ^aw  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  was  also  deeply  enga{;ed  In  a 
study  of  many  aspects  of  criminal  Investiga- 
tion that  Inevitably  would  have  jiroduced 
facts  and  figures  helpful  to  a  full  cc  nsldera- 
tlon  of  the  Interrogation-confession 
And  other  studies  were  under  way.,  such  as 
those  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Georgetown  Law  Center. 
Also,  the  Ford  Foundation  had  recently 
awarded  a  grant  of  $1,000,000,  In  part,  for  a 
study  of  arrests  and  confessions  in  New  York. 

Here,  then,  was  action — In  truly  defaiocratlc 
fashion — seeking  to  find  a  proximate  solu- 
tion to  some  very  difficult  problems. 

All  of  these  efforts  would  have  rei  ulted  In 
a  full  airing  of  the  Interrogatlon-ccnfession 
problem,  based  upon  practical  as  wel  as  legal 
considerations.  But  a  one  man  Majority 
of  the  Court  in  Miranda  "pulled  1  he  rug" 
from  underneath  all  of  these  studies  and  re- 
search groups,  and  effectively  foreilosed  a 
final  evaluation  of  their  ultimate  findings 
and  reconmiendations.  It  did  so  by  1  irandlng 
as  unconstitutional  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  very  practices  and  procedures  that 
were  under  consideration  by  these  various 
groups.  As  Justice  Harlan  said  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Miranda,  "the  legislative 
reforms"  that  may  have  emanated  f r  am  such 
group  efforts  "would  have  had  the  vasi  ad- 
vantage of  empirical  data  and  con  prehen- 
slve  study"  and  "they  would  allow  experi- 
mentation and  use  of  solutions  not  open  to 
the  courts".  Also  In  Justice  Harlar  "s  opin- 
ion, "they  would  restore  the  Initiative  In 
criminal  law  reform  to  those  foruns  where 
it  truly  belongs." 

With  Its  Miranda  limitations  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  a  suspect's  waiver  of  the  Court's 
newly  conceived  "rights"  about  walch  he 
must  be  Informed,  there  will  be  re  any  In- 
stances where  police  Investigate  >rs  are 
deprived  of  an  essential  means  for  ttie  solu- 
tion of  a  substantial  percentage  of  '.he  seri- 
ous crimes  that  now  plague  this  ;ountry. 
Only  by  a  deliberate  evasion  of  the  Miranda 
rules  might  the  p)ollce  prevent  thli  conse- 
quence; and  this  they  shoxxld  not  do!  Le- 
gally, as  well  as  morally,  the  police  have  no 
alternative  but  full  and  good  Latin  compli- 
ance. Whatever  deleterious  effects  their 
compliance  may  bring  with  respect  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  law  abiding  clt  Izens  do 
not  constitute  a  responsibility  witli  which 
they  should  concern  themselves.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  Supreme  Co  art  Jus- 
tices in  another  context,  "There  ar  i  others 
who  must  shoulder  much  of  that  respon- 
sibility". 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  Interro- 
gation-confession problem,  a  summa-y  5  to  4 
nullification  of  much  of  the  afbremen- 
tloned  group  efforts  directed  tow^d  the 
preparation  of  legislative  guldelinesj  Is  awe- 
somely Inconsistent  with  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic concepts. 

It's  more  like  "Playing  God:  5  to  4". 
Fred  E.  Inbact, 
EditOT-in- Chief. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield.        ; 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presldenti  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkanisas  for 
his  excellent,  thought-provoking]  speech 
on  the  problem  which  confronts  the 
people  of  the  United  States  more  than 
any  other  except  that  of  Vietnam.  This 
matter  demands  some  remedy  [against 
the  abuses  that  are  being  practiced  by 
the  many  individuals  who  defy  ^aw  and 
order. 

I  think  it  must  be  said  that  fencour- 
agement  has  been  given  to  them  because 
of  the  breakdown  of  our  legal  processes 
resulting  primarily  from  the  decisions  of 


the  Supreme  Court,  so  excellently  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  calling  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  hope  that  at  an  early  date  this 
Congress  will  enact  some  remedial  legis- 
lation which  will  protect  the  innocent 
as  well  as  give  protection  to  the  accused. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  were  so  zealous  in  trying  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  these  crim- 
inals, should  also  be  reminded  that  each 
of  these  criminals  has  destroyed  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  law-abiding 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  be  safe  in  his 
home,  in  the  streets,  and  in  his  place  of 
business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN.  That  is  a  consti- 
tutional right  that  certainly  is  equal  to 
all  the  so-called  civil  rights  of  any  in- 
dividual. He  should  have  equal  consid- 
eration. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  remind 
Senators  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Cri- 
minal Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  begin  a  series 
of  hearings  tomorrow,  and  we  earnestly 
invite  each  Member  to  give  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  problem  that  is  con- 
fronting us,  and  we  solicit  from  them 
every  counsel  and  any  contribution  they 
feel  they  can  possibly  make  toward  a 
solution  of  this  problem. 


COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE  TIGHTENS 
ON  KANSAS  WHEATGROWERS 
AND    CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kansas 
wheatgrowers  and  cattlemen  have  been 
experiencing  an  ever-tightening  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  has  been  of  several 
months'  duration. 

In  a  period  when  the  Government 
encoiu-ages  production,  when  our  food- 
stuffs are  needed  to  still  starvation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  genius  of 
America's  farm  production  experiences 
price  declines  while  cost  Increases.  La- 
bor, machinery,  and  land  costs  are  all  up. 

It  has  been  written  that  bankers  In 
some  farm  communities  are  reporting  a 
strong  demand  still  for  credit  to  buy 
machinery  and  land,  and  even  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  drought  conditions  which  affect 
the  wheatgrowers  of  Kansas — indeed,  it 
is  said  that  only  the  eastern  part  of 
Kansas  now  shows  the  green  of  the 
winter  wheat  which  was  planted  late  last 
fall — reports  of  farmers  plowing  under 
wheat  acreage  to  bring  supply-demand 
more  in  line  may  be  premature.  For  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Kansas  wheat  producers  do  not 
revolt  nor  do  the  Kansas  cattlemen  go 
on  strike  as  the  press  so  often  character- 
izes their  concern.  Yet  the  situation 
today  approaches  the  point  of  a  farm 
economy  crisis. 


Mr.  Ray  Prisbee,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Federatlojp,  re- 
cently stated : 

The  economic  scale  is  terrlfylngly  out  of 
balance  .  .  .  farmers  have  got  to  have  more 
for  their  produce  or  there  is  going  to  be  a 
deterioration  of  agriculture  which  could 
affect  this  nation's  economy. 

I  am  advised  that  the  following  Is  the 
wheat  situation  in  Kansas:  last  year  at 
harvesttime,  wheat  was  $1.86  a  bushel, 
and  in  the  anticipation  that  it  would  rise 
to  S2  a  bushel,  many  producers  and 
growers  sought  to  hold  out  until  the 
market  went  up.  The  situation,  instead, 
was  that  the  market  went  down ;  and  as 
the  producers  waited,  the  price  dropped 
further,  and  last  week  the  price  had 
fallen  to  SI. 47  a  bushel.  Perhaps  this 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  is 
having  some  effect,  because  last  week,  for 
the  first  time  in  8  months,  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Kansas  markets  went  up  after 
the  low  of  2  weeks  ago. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  previously  seemed  so 
confident  of  his  plans  and  farm  policies, 
can  now  only  be  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Government  is  "exploring  every  pos- 
sible avenue"  to  halt  the  price  slide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  would  suggest  that 
one  of  the  avenues  that  the  Secretary 
should  explore  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent and  as  soon  as  possible  is  that  of 
how  to  correct  the  image  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  12  to  18  months 
that  the  administration  is  committed  to 
a  policy  of  keeping  the  lid  on  farm  prices 
and,  in  fact,  is  quite  willing  to  pursue 
those  actions  which  will  depress  farm 
prices. 

On  February  23  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Fi'eeman,  asking  for  his  explanation  of 
the  drastic  drop  in  wheat  prices  over  the 
past  8  months.  His  reply,  In  a  letter  of 
March  3,  stated: 

The  decline  from  wheat  prices  quoted  last 
summer  has  been  attributed  to  a  reduction 
in  speculative  activity,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  Increased  world  production  of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  only  part 
of  the  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Secretary's  entire  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPABTMENT  of  AGRICtn.TnBE, 

Washington,  March  3.  1967. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  23  concerning  a  drop  In 
wheat  prices  in  Kansas  and  suggesting  ad- 
vance distribution  of  the  1967  wheat  certifi- 
cate payments.  I,  too,  am  concerned  with 
farm  prices  weakening,  costs  rising,  and 
agriculture  in  general  still  a  long  way  from 
parity  of  Income. 

Commodity  prices  are  determined  by 
many  factors.  The  marketing  factors  bring- 
ing about  the  decline  from  the  wheat  prices 
quoted  late  last  summer  have  been  attrib- 
uted  to   a  reduction   In   speculative  actlv- 
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Ity,  and  the  prospect  of  an  Increased  world 
production  of  wheat.  Last  week  the  wheat 
market  showed  a  considerable  strengthening 
In  cash  prices  and  futures.  We  now  have 
a  free  market  In  action.  Reduction  of 
stocks  has  created  a  greater  flexibility  In 
market  prices  and  wider  price  fluctuations 
are  being  experienced  more  than  during  the 
years  of  burdensome  stocks  when  market 
prices  closely  paralleled  loan  rates.  The 
market  Is  now  more  Independent  of  govern- 
ment pricing  than  at  any  time  In  more  than 
30  years. 

We  have  not  made  advance  payments 
under  the  wheat  program  because  the  time 
between  signup  and  flnal  payment  has  been 
relatively  short.  Funds  have  not  been  In- 
cluded In  the  current  fiscal  year  budget.  We 
are  studying  the  possibility  of  making  our 
payments  somewhat  earlier  than  last  year. 
Including  some  payment  before  June  30,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  we  will  be  able  to  do  It. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  price  rise  last 
summer  occurred  partly  because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  consider- 
ably underestimated  world  wheat  pro- 
duction. The  decline  in  what  prices  then 
began  after  the  Department's  report  in 
late  fall  that  world  production  would  be 
at  an  alltime  record  high,  and  shortly 
after  the  Department  had  called  for  an 
additional  increase  in  domestic  wheat 
acreage  of  15  percent.  Furthermore, 
about  this  time  reports  began  to  circu- 
late that  wheat  shipments  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  were  to  be  cut 
by  at  least  25  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  earlier  miscalculations  about  the 
size  of  the  world  wheat  crop  were  de- 
liberate on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Johnson  administration 
during  the  first  part  of  1966  had  taken 
a  whole  series  of  actions  designed  to 
freeze  or  roll  back  farm  prices.  These 
earlier  actions,  combined  with  the  call 
for  an  increase  in  wheat  acreage  of  32 
percent,  plus  the  curtailment  of  wheat 
exports,  have  had  the  effect  of  creating 
the  distinct  impression  that  the  admin- 
istration would  not  allow  open  market 
farm  prices  to  achieve  a  level  that  pro- 
vides fair  and  honest  return  to  the  Amer- 
ican family  farmer. 

The  current  farm  price  situation  is 
unjustified  and  intolerable.  One  cannot 
help  continuing  to  wonder  at  the  para- 
dox of  abundance  in  America  and  star- 
vation abroad  while  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican farm  technology  is  being  rewarded 
only  by  a  decreasing  compensation. 


REVISION  OF  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  weekend  President 
Johnson  released  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service.  It  is  an  event  of  high  sig- 
nificance. 

For  the  report  is  an  insistent  call  to 
Congress  for  action.  It  spotlights  the 
Inequities  plaguing  our  present  system 
of  Selective  Service,  and  then  makes 
sound  recommendations  for  their  elim- 
ination. We  in  the  Congress  cannot 
tolerate  the  continuance  of  these  in- 
equities In  a  system  charged  with  heavy 
responsibility  of  choosing  some  few  who 


will  bear  the  risk  of  bearing  arms  from 
among  the  many  who  will  not.  The  re- 
port calls  for  action,  and  act  we  must: 
the  induction  authority  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
expires  this  June  30. 

When  we  do  act,  we  must  construct  a 
system  as  just,  as  fair,  and  as  equitable 
as  possible.  Our  system  must  be  flexible, 
to  meet  changing  manpower  needs  of 
the  military.  And  it  must  be  predictable, 
to  allow  our  yoimg  men  to  plan  their 
lives  free  from  draft-eligible  years  of 
uncertainty. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
go  far  toward  meeting  these  goals. 
They  give  us  a  sound  framework  within 
which  our  work  can  proceed.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  former 
Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall,  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  every  one  of  us  In 
this  Chamber  for  the  Report  he  guided 
to  completion. 

Our  newspapers,  reflecting  the  Intense 
concern  generated  by  the  prospect  of 
draft  reform,  have  given  the  report 
thorough  coverage.  They  have  as  well 
made  many  constructive  analyses  of  the 
problems  the  draft  reform  proposals 
face.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  of  these  articles  and  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  6,  1967] 

Draft  Report  Urges:  End  Student 

Deferments 

(By  Martin  Nolan) 

Washington. — A  presidential  advisory 
commission  has  called  for  the  abolition  of  all 
student  draft  deferments  as  part  of  Its  plan 
for  revamping  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  21-member  commission,  which  has  ex- 
amined the  draft  since  July,  released  Its 
findings  Saturday  In  a  218-page  report  called 
"In  Pursuit  of  Equity :  Who  Serves  When  Not 
All  Serve?" 

President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  Incorpo- 
rate many  of  the  commission's  findings  In  his 
message  to  Congress  next  week.  The  draft 
law  expires  July  1  and  presumably  a  new  law 
will  take  effect  this  Summer. 

The  commission  was  headed  by  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall, 
now  general  counsel  of  I.B.M.  Six  college 
teachers  or  administrators  were  members  of 
the  group,  along  with  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  four  former  Pentagon  officials. 

Besides  calling  for  an  end  to  "further  stu- 
dent or  occupational  deferments,"  the  com- 
mission urged  the  reversal  of  drafting  oldest 
men  first  to  a  policy  of  drafting  youngest 
men  first,  beginning  at  age  19. 

It  also  proposed  a  lottery,  which  It  defined 
as  "an  order  of  call  which  has  been  Impar- 
tially and  randomly  determined,"  as  well  as 
procedural  changes  within  the  Selective 
Service  System  Itself  to  reduce  the  autonomy 
of  local  draft  boards  and  to  make  standards 
for  Induction  more  uniform. 

The  commission  also  urged  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  make  more  use  of  women  volunteers 
and  to  tighten  standards  for  enlistment  In 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

Most  of  the  reforms  had  been  urged  by 
Sen.  EWward  M.  Kennedy  In  speeches  a  year 
ago,  as  well  as  by  Pentagon  studies  and  other 
reports  on  the  nation's  draft  system. 

But  the  far-reaching  changes  involving 
students  are  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  report.  These  recommendations  may 
Ignite  a  debate  on  the  draft  as  widespread  as 
that  accompanying  the  relntroductlon  of 
peacetime  conscription  20  years  ago. 


The  commission  report  admitted  that  the 
abolition  of  student  deferments  had  caused 
the  deepest  division  within  the  commission 
during  Its  seven  months  of  work. 

"No  Issue  received  such  prolonged  and 
thorough  deliberation,"  the  report  said. 
"Only  on  this  Issue  did  the  conmilsslon  con- 
tain a  substantial  division  of  opinion." 

Both  sides  agreed  on  one  thing  concerning 
deferments,  that  they  "should  never  be 
allowed  to  become.  In  effect,  exemptions". 

"All  members  agreed  that  one  of  the 
gravest  Inequities  In  the  present  system  Is 
that  what  starts  out  as  a  temporary  defer- 
ment for  college  enrollment  Is  easily  ex- 
tended Into  a  de  facto  exemption — by  grad- 
uate school,  by  occupation,  by  fatherhood, 
and  ultimately  by  the  passage  of  time  and 
advance  of  age." 

The  rep>ort  cited  statistics  showing  that  of 
men  between  27  and  34,  only  27  per  cent  of 
those  who  went  to  graduate  school  have  seen 
any  mlUtary  service.  Of  those  whose  educa- 
tion stopped  at  high  school,  74  per  cent  wore 
uniforms. 

In  this  age  bracket,  70  percent  of  those 
who  finished  college  have  served,  the  same 
percentage  as  high-school  dropouts. 

College  dropouts  In  this  age  category  had 
a  rate  of  68  per  cent  In  uniform.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  educational  spectrum,  41  per 
cent  of  those  with  eight  grade  or  lower  edu- 
cational level  have  served. 

MAJORTTT    VIEWPOINT 

The  majority  viewpoint  noted  the  effects  of 
the  new  GI  Bill,  which  rewards  veterans  with 
a  chance  for  college,  and  said  that  "the  edu- 
cational processes  would  not  be  harmed,  and 
Indeed  may  well  be  strengthened,  by  the 
abolishment  of  student  deferments." 

The  minority  argument  was  the  same  as 
that  advanced  by  Sen.  Kennedy  last  week, 
that  deferments  "be  continued  through  the 
baccalaureate  degree,"  I.e.,  at  least  four  years. 

Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  Inequity  of  col- 
lege students  and  the  military  when  he  re- 
ferred last  year  to  the  ability  of  collegians 
"to  hide  In  the  endless  catacombs  of  formal 
education." 

In  a  New  York  speech  Friday,  Brewster 
also  spoke  with  favor  of  a  "break"  between 
high  school  and  college  to  aid  young  men's 
maturity. 

All  commission  members  agreed  that  the 
"endless  catacombs"  of  graduate  school  wovUd 
be  sealed  up. 

OFFICER    SHORTAGE? 

One  of  the  minority's  objections,  that 
absence  of  deferments  would  create  an  officer 
shortage,  was  answered  In  one  of  the  four 
exceptions  to  the  no-deferment  policy:  "Men 
who  undertake  officer  training  programs  in 
college  should  be  deferred,  provided  they 
commit  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  en- 
listed men  if  they  do  not  complete  their 
officer  programs." 

Another  exception  covered  "hardship  de- 
ferments, which  defy  rigid  classification,  but 
which  must  be  judged  realistically  on  indi- 
vidual merits."  Local  boards  would  do  the 
Judging. 

Also,  college  students  whose  number  came 
up  In  the  lottery  "would  be  permitted  to  fin- 
ish their  sophomore  year  before  Induction." 

The  fourth  exemption  provided  for  a 
phase-out  of  the  present  system,  allowing 
those  In  school  or  In  apprentice  training  "to 
complete  the  degrees  or  programs  for  which 
they  are  candidates.  Upon  termination  of 
those  deferments,  they  will  be  entered  Into 
the  random  selection  pool  with  that  year's 
18-year-olds." 

The  majority  based  Its  stand  on  total  abo- 
lition of  deferments  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
"A  chance  to  postpone  service  right  now 
might  mean  the  difference  betwen  the  obli- 
gation to  serve  In  a  shooting  war  and  the 
possibility  of  serving  later  when  the  war 
might  have  come  to  an  end. 
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The  rep)orfs  Introduction  said 
draft  was  "floodlighted  today  by  tlJe  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  echo  of  American  battle  fire 
Impels,  as  It  always  should,  the  hajrd  probe 
lor  better  solutions. 

The  war  was  also  cited  In  reje 
"National  service"  concept  propoee 
fense   Secretary   McNamara   last 
fair  way  exists  to  equate  voluntar 
programs  with  military  service."  tlie  report 
said.  I 

The  report  also  rejected  an  all-tolunteer 
army  as  an  inflexible  means  of  Obtaining 
military  manpower  In  an  emergency.  It 
added  that  "some  members  of  the  jcommls- 
slon  see  unfortunate  social  consequences  in 
an  all-volunteer  military  force  sustained  only 
by  financial  incentive  ...  a  njercenary 
force  unrepresentative  of  the  natloii." 

The  commission's  advocacy  of  4  lottery 
involved  no  specifics,  saying  only  lihat  "the 
computer  and  the  flshbowl  are  two  lihat  have 
been  suggested."  It  did  recommend  that 
the  "order  of  call  could  be  done  on<ie  a  year, 
or  at  more  frequent  intervals  If  foiiid  prac- 
ticable." J 

"Men  would  be  called  for  induction  In  the 
order  determined.  Every  man  in  the  eligible 
pool  would  know  where  he  stood  on  the  list." 

IMPABTUL  METHOD  I 

The  commission  based  its  argumebts  for  a 
lottery  on  population  figures  showing  two 
million  men  reaching  18  every  year,  pi  whom 
the  draft  requires  between  100,000  ind  300,- 
000.  The  random-selection  process,  it  said,  is 
"as  impartial  a  manner  as  can  be  devised." 
The  system  would  require  a  full  year  of 
"maximum  vulnerability"  to  the  dtaft.  Of 
the  expected  1.5  million  men  in  the  pool 
(after  immediate  physical  examinations  had 
rejected  some  500.000),  beefed-up  afnd  more 
glamorous  recruitment  programs  would  lure 
some  450,000  men,  the  commission  safld.  This 
would  leave  150.000  men  who  "coul^  be  sure 
of  being  drafted  at  some  point  di|ring  the 
year."  i 

But  because  many  of  the  ISO.OO*  chosen 
would  enlist  In  other  services,  "many  men 
immediately  below  the  first  150,000  would 
also  expect  to  be  drafted."  J 

Those  at  the  bottom  of  the  order  that  year 
would  be  safe  while  those  In  the  twiddle  of 
the  1.5  million  pool  "might  have  sfcme  un- 
certainty about  their  situation  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  year."  ] 

After  the  year,  however,  all  "would  retain 
a  diminishing  vulnerability  to  the  dijaft  until 
they  reached  26,"  barring  a  larger  war. 

The  commission  devoted  much  of  Its  report 
to  Internal  reforms  with  the  274year-old 
Selective  Service  System,  taking  awky  much 
of  the  power  of  the  4000  local  boards  and 
saying  that  it  urged  "the  rule  of  1^-  to  re- 
place the  rule  of  discretion."  I 

Although  calling  for  pay  raises  |  for  the 
clerks  of  the  local  boards.  It  urged  ilew  faces 
on  the  boards  themselves.  Noting  that  the 
average  age  of  board  members  was  5$,  it  also 
pointed  out  that  12  members  are  iover  90, 
400  over  80  and  that  one-fifth  of  all  local 
board  members  are  over  70  years  oli. 

The  commission  reproduced  questionnaires 
showing  that  some  boards  considef  college 
students  more  important  than  fathers  and 
vice  versa,  showing  a  haphazard  pattern  of 
equity.  i 

KCW   BO.IBOS  I 

It  called  for  changes  in  appointing  new 
boards  including  a  maximum  retirec^ent  age, 
a  maximum  of  five  years'  service,  tiie  eligi- 
bility of  women  to  serve  on  the  boirds  and 
changing  "their  composition  to  represent  all 
elements  of  the  public  they  serve.'" 

Most  board  members,  even  in  Negfo  areas, 
are  white  and  most  are  professional  men  or 
white-collar  workers  even  in  areas  where 
most  of  the  registrants  are  from  Ibwer-ln- 
come  classes.  ' 

The  commission  concluded  that  ibe  doc- 
tors' and  dentists'  drafts  would  hav^  to  con- 


tinue despite  the  "double  Jeopardy"  such 
men  who  had  already  served  at  age  19  might 
face.  The  new  draft  system  would  compen- 
sate for  this,  the  commission  said,  by  placing 
veterans  at  the  bottom  of  the  induction  list 
when  drafting  doctors  and  dentists. 

[Prom    the    Boston    Globe,    Mar.    5,    1967] 
Students  Pbeter  Lottebt 
(By  Jeremiah  V.  Murphy) 

Greater  Boston  college  students  viewed 
with  mixed  reactions  Saturday  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service. 

A  survey  at  Harvard,  Boston  College  and 
Boston  University  revealed  one  point  of 
agreement — the  need  for  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting draft  laws. 

Most  students  felt  that  a  lottery  system 
would  be  fairer,  would  not  discriminate 
against  young  men  with  neither  the  financial 
nor  intellectual  ability  to  attend  college  and 
thus  be  deferred  from  military  service. 

Several  others  said  the  lottery  leaves  "too 
much  to  chance." 

One  Harvard  student  said,  "I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  my  life  being  used  up,  perhaps  by 
a  name  being  pulled  out  of  a  hat." 

Following  are  student  reactions: 

Andrew  Effron,  18,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
a  Harvard  freshman — "I  think  they  should 
abolish  student  deferments  altogether.  The 
lottery  should  start  the  year  a  student  gets 
out  of  high  school.  The  way  things  are  now, 
the  draft  is  keyed  on  a  social  class  level. 
Some  fellows  can't  afford  college  or  don't 
have  the  educational  background.  Today 
they're  drafted.    It  is  not  fair." 

Philip  Boswell,  17,  of  Washington,  Harvard 
freshman — "A  lottery  would  be  more  moral, 
but  student  deferments  are  more  practical. 
The  lottery  is  much  fairer  to  everyone.  Gen- 
erally, I  would  favor  the  new  proposals." 

Robert  Mlntz,  18,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  Har- 
vard freshman — "Improvements  In  the  draft 
law  are  necessary,  but  I  don't  like  the  lottery 
idea — too  much  hit  or  miss.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  my  life  being  used  up,  perhaps,  by  a 
name  being  pulled  out  of  a  hat.  We  need  a 
more  rational  system,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  who  should  be  killed  and  who  should 
live.  The  existing  system  is  unfair  to  those 
who  can't  go  to  college." 

Mrs.  Pamela  Salvatore,  23.  of  Milbrae,  Calif., 
Harvard  graduate  student — "It  is  an  improve- 
ment over  our  present  system,  but  I  don't 
think   It   Is   the   total   answer." 

Stephen  Ryack.  24,  Brookllne,  University  of 
Chicago  student  at  Harvard — "The  plan  Is 
unfair,  because  the  country  needs  to  main- 
tain Its  leadership.  I  think  the  whole  pro- 
(Ksal  is  misdirected.  Would  be  better  if  we 
used  all  our  resources  to  eliminate  reasons 
for  the  need  for  a  draft." 

Robert  Wood  Jr.,  19.  Harvard  sophomore — 
"I  don't  think  a  lottery  would  be  fair  .  .  .  too 
much  left  to  chance,  random." 

Edward  Jakush,  21,  of  Chicago,  M.I.T.  sen- 
ior— "A  lottery  system  would  be  cruel. 
You'd  never  know  who  is  going  to  get  drafted. 
Tou'd  take  people  for  military  service  who 
have  no  particular  qualifications.  It  would 
be  square  pegs  in  round  holes." 

Michael  Pabts,  21,  of  Milwaukee,  Boston 
College  senior — "The  new  plan  Is  short  sight- 
ed. I'm  willing  to  serve  but  I  think  I  would 
be  more  valuable  after  I  finish  school  when 
I  am  a  biochemist.  The  plan  would  be  a 
waste  of  talent  for   idealistic  reasons." 

William  Brobowski.  21,  of  Norwich,  Ct., 
Boston  College  senior — "I  wouldn't  want  to 
see  student  deferments  abolished,  but  a  lot- 
tery would  be  more  democratic." 

William  Schoenfleld,  21.  of  Bradford.  Bos- 
ton College  senior — "I  am  in  favor  of  military 
training  for  everyone.  With  a  lottery,  some 
people — with  luck — wouldn't  serve." 

Julian  Podbereski,  19.  of  Toronto,  Boston 
University  sophomore  "I  am  a  paciflst,  so 
I  am  opposed  to  the  draft  in  any  form,  but 
I  think  a  lottery  would  be  fairer.     It  would 


not  discriminate  against  those  not  in  col- 
lege." 

Emily  Hassen,  20,  of  New  York,  Boston 
University  Junior — "It  would  be  a  better  sys- 
tem, because  everyone  would  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  serve.  Student  deferments 
are  unfair  to  those  who  can't  afford  to  go  to 
college." 

Warren  Cohen,  23,  of  Newton,  Boston  Uni- 
versity graduate  student — "The  new  plan  is 
a  good  idea.  Gets  them  when  they  are 
young,  easier  to  train." 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  March  6,  1967] 

The  Reaction:   "£:xceli.ent  Job"  .  ,  . 

"Overdue" 

(By  Richard  J.  Connolly) 

Proposals  by  President  Johnson's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
stirred  a  wave  of  reaction  among  educa- 
tors, government  officials  and  civil  rights 
activists  Saturday  night. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  hailed  the  com- 
mission's study  as  "an  excellent  Job,  point- 
ing up  the  inequities"  of  the  draft  system. 

"There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
present  system  is  uncertain,  unfair  and  un- 
just because  of  its  crazy-quilt  pattern  of 
deferments,  its  geographical  disparities  and 
Its  Inherent  lack  of  predictability,"  he  said. 

He  had  called  for  the  basic  reforms  In  a 
Senate  resolution  last  week. 

John  C.  Carr,  state  selective  service  direc- 
tor, said,  "I  wouldn't  be  at  all  unhappy  if 
no  changes  are  made  at  all. 

"It's  Impossible  to  eliminate  Inequalities 
entirely.  I  think  the  present  system  has 
smoothed  out  many  of  the  possible  in- 
equities." 

He  said  a  proposal  to  grant  deferments  only 
to  college  students  in  technical  flelds  would 
appear  to  discriminate  against  students  with 
a  liberal  arts  talent. 

He  added,  however,  that  any  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  commission  would  be 
easy  to  administer  If  they  become  law. 

"The  commission's  reconnnendatlons  re- 
garding student  deferments  prompted  Sta- 
ton  Curtis,  dean  of  students  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, to  point  out  that  students  have 
had  an  almost  blanket  deferment. 

"I  would  certainly  favor  revision  of  the 
draft  which  would  eliminate  this  inequity 
becaiise  I  think  the  college  student,  under 
the  present  system,  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
preferential  treatment  which  Is  thereby  an 
Inequity,"  Curtis  said. 

If  there  Is  a  proposal  for  revision  of  the 
draft  system,  which  would  tend  to  eliminate 
or  minimize  this  inequity,  I'd  be  in  favor  of 
It.  College  students  themselves  are  quite 
aware  of  this  Inequity." 

Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  president  of  North- 
esistern  University,  said  there  are  many  In- 
equities in  the  draft  and  a  revision  is  long 
overdue. 

'"I'll  be  happy  to  see  the  report  of  the 
commission,  this  should  bring  greater  equity. 
It's  a  complicated  question  and  shoiild  be 
carefully  studied." 

He  added  that  all  inequities  could  not  be 
removed  until  everyone  Is  drafted. 

Very  Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  president  of 
Boston  College,  said  that  perhaps  the  draft 
has  been  unfair  in  allowing  total  de  facto 
exemptions. 

"But  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  de- 
fer students.  There  Is  a  broader  need  In  this 
country  than  defense.  We  still  need  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  medical  personnel." 

Even  In  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War, 
he  pointed  out,  students  In  particular  fields 
were  deferred. 

Dean  Harold  L.  Hazen  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologn^'s  Graduate  School 
said  education  up  to  the  top  level  Is  the  only 
way  for  the  country  to  develop  foundations 
for  leadership. 

"The  question  Is  whether  our  society  can 
afford,  statistically  speaking,  to  dispense 
with  a  significant  fraction  of  such  people," 
he  added. 
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He  said  the  subject  dealt  with  a  basic  phi- 
losophy Involving  the  wise  use  of  manpower, 
the  contributions  of  leadership  by  specially 
qualified  In  the  fields  of  medicine,  science 
and  engineering. 

Bob  Eubanks,  co-chairman  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cans Against  the  War  In  Vietnam,  said,  "It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  they  would  admit 
that  an  Inequity  against  Blacks  exists,  but  It 
will  take  a  complete  change  and  overhaul 
of  the  draft  system  to  change  it." 

His  group  sponsored  a  "funeral  march" 
Saturday  through  Roxbury  to  "mourn  the 
deaths  of  2,500  black  men  In  Vietnam." 

"More  blacks  are  always  going  to  be  drafted 
than  whites  under  the  present  system,"  he 
said,  "because  of  their  lower  education  and 
lack  of  the  kind  of  Jobs  that  would  give  them 
a  deferment. 

"The  main  thing  is  not  that  more  blacks 
are  being  drafted  than  whites,  but  that 
blacks  have  nothing  to  fight  for  In  Vietnam 
in  the  first  place." 

Local  Draft  Boards  Would  Be  Dropped 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  nation's  4,100 
local  draft  boards — survivors  of  a  century- 
old  concept  of  having  men  chosen  by  their 
own  neighbors  for  military  service — would 
go  out  of  business  under  proposals  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Selective  Service  Advisory 
Mnommlsslon. 

The  boards  would  be  replaced  by  300  to 
600  "area  offices,"  operated  by  hired  person- 
nel who  would  register  and  classify  youths 
for  Induction  under  "clear  and  binding"  na- 
tional standards.  The  local  boards  are  run 
by  volunteers  operating  under  standards 
which  vary  from  place  to  place. 

There  still  would  be  volunteer  "local 
boards" — but  only  300  to  500  of  them,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  area  offices  and 
limited  to  hearing  appeals  from  Inductees. 
They  would  be  the  first  court  of  appeal. 

Instead  of  the  50  state  offices  which  now 
exist,  there  would  be  8  regional  offices,  where 
regional  appeal  boards  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative functions  would  be  housed,  and  the 
national  headquarters,  with  its  presidential 
appeal  board  would  remain  as  presently  con- 
stituted. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1967] 

Presidential  Unit  Asks  Draft  by  Lot  of 
19-Year-Olds — Panel  Urges  Youngest  of 
All  Eligibles  Be  Called  First,  With  Few 
Exemptions — No  Student  Deferment — 
More  Uniformity  Proposed — Negro  "In- 
equities" Noted — White  House  Pleased 

(By  Max  Prankel) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  4. — A  radical  re- 
organization of  the  military  draft,  altering 
the  methods  and  standards  of  selection,  has 
been  proposed  to  President  Johnson  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service. 

The  panel,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  calls  for  a  virtual  lottery  among 
eligible  19-year-olds,  which  would  work  Im- 
partially throughout  the  country  and  deter- 
mine a  young  man's  fate  at  an  early  stage 
of  his  career.  It  would  also  replace  the  na- 
tion's 4,100  neighborhood  draft  boards  with 
no  more  than  500  area  centers  applying  uni- 
form policies  of  classification  Eind  appeal. 

The  Texas  White  House  published  today 
the  commission's  plan,  which  was  also  re- 
leased In  Washington,  with  evident  enthu- 
siasm but  without  formal  comment.  The 
President  is  expected  to  endorse  most  of  the 
recommendations  in  a  special  message  on 
Monday,  Inviting  Congress  to  help  arrange 
their  gradual  adoption. 

After  an  exhaustive  seven-month  study, 
the  select  commission  concluded  that  the 
youngest  of  all  qualified  men  should  be 
drafted  first,  starting  at  age  19,  and  th&t 
they  should  be  summoned  In  a  random  and 
Impartial  order.  In  effect,  by  lot. 


exemption  chances  improve 

However,  fewer  than  half  of  these  men 
would  be  needed  by  the  armed  services,  even 
In  a  sizable  war  such  as  that  In  Vietnam. 
The  rest,  having  escaped  caU-up  in  their 
period  of  "maximum  vulnerability,"  would 
therefore  become  virtually  exempt,  more  cer- 
tainly so  with  each  passing  year  as  ever 
larger  groups  of  younger  men  were  enrolled. 

The  commission  also  called  special  atten- 
tion to  what  it  called  the  Negro's  "inequi- 
table" status,  partly  reflecting  social  and  eco- 
nomic Injustice,  and  perhaps,  it  hinted,  more 
direct  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  fewer 
Negroes  as  officer  and  technical  trainees. 

A  majority  of  the  commission  urged  the 
abolition  of  almost  all  student  and  occupa- 
tional deferments  so  as  to  subject  nearly 
all  physically  and  mentally  fit  19-year-olds 
to  one  simultaneous  risk  of  induction. 

But  a  substantial  minority,  seven  or  eight 
of  the  20  commission  members,  favored  con- 
tinued deferments  for  undergraduate  study, 
provided  that  the  beneficiaries  were  required, 
upon  graduation,  to  expose  themselves  to 
random  selection  with  the  next  group  of 
19-year-olds. 

The  majority,  officials  Indicated,  was  led 
In  this  argument  by  the  commission  chair- 
man, Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Civil  Rights,  who  Is  now 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion. 

REEDY    HEADS    MINORITY 

The  minority  forces  are  said  to  have  been 
led  by  George  E.  Reedy  Jr.,  President  John- 
son's former  press  secretary,  who  is  now 
President  of  the  Struthers  Research  and  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

The  panel  differed  from  a  civilian  advisory 
group  on  the  draft  appointed  by  Congress. 
This  committee,  whose  recommendations  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  were 
released  this  morning,  called  for  severe  meas- 
ures against  draft  evaders  and  draft  card 
burners,  and  found  the  Selective  Service  Law 
basically  fair. 

All  the  members  of  the  Presidential  com- 
mission agreed  that  too  many  students  had 
parlayed  deferments  Into  exemptions,  and 
they  urged  strict  safeguards  against  "one  of 
the  gravest  inequities  in  the  present  system." 
They  advised  against  deferments  for  most 
graduate  students. 

The  unanimous  recommendations  also  in- 
cluded the  following: 

That  men  eligible  for  the  draft  should  not 
gain  immunity  by  direct  enlistment  In  the 
Reserves  or  National  Guard. 

That  possible  shortages  in  the  Reserves  or 
Quard  be  filled  by  the  draft,  with  the  same 
random  selection  system. 

That  the  need  for  draftees  be  reduced  by 
creating  more  military  Jobs  for  the  surplus 
of  women  volunteers  and  by  developing  pro- 
grams to  train  men  who  volunteer  but  do 
not  meet  induction  standards. 

That  policies  toward  aliens  be  modified 
to  exempt  tourists  and  other  temporary  visi- 
tors and  give  immigrants  time  to  adjust. 

That  study  begin  at  once  on  the  feasibility 
of  an  "ideal"  peacetime  system  that  would 
let  all  drafted  men  decide  when,  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  23,  they  wish  to  serve. 

Some  of  the  commission's  most  far-reach- 
ing proposals.  Including  random  selection, 
the  drafting  of  younger  men  first  and  the 
abolition  of  most  deferments,  could  be  de- 
creed by  Executive  order  of  the  President 
without  new  legislation. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  SUGGESTED 

The  Selective  Service  Act,  which  expires 
In  June,  would  be  renewed  under  the  com- 
mission's plan  for  four  years,  with  the  same 
flexibility  for  the  President.  It  would  be  al- 
tered, however,  to  "consolidate"  the  system 
under  more  centralized  administration,  to 
make  new  regional  appeal  boards  more  rep- 


resentative of  different  population  groups 
and  to  provide  equitable  appeal  procedures. 
The  commission  met  for  more  than  100 
hours  and  read  hundreds  of  reports  on  the 
views  of  all  major  organizations  and  man- 
power experts,  students  and  Cabinet  ofll- 
clals,  all  50  Governors  and  many  Mayors.  It 
studied  the  need  for  the  draft  and  all  pro- 
posed variants  and  known  consequences 
thereof. 

It  began  with  these  central  facts — that 
about  two  million  men  will  reach  draft  age 
in  the  coming  years,  three-fourths  of  whom 
will  qualify  under  current  standards;  that 
of  that  1.5  million,  only  600,000  to  one  mil- 
lion will  be  needed;  and  of  these,  only  be- 
tween 100.000  and  300,000  may  have  to  be 
drafted.  Then  It  asked  how  they  should 
be  chosen. 

Raising  standards  or  expanding  defer- 
ments, the  commission  decided,  will  only 
promote  "harmful  and  undesirable"  Injus- 
tices. It  decided  that  the  drafting  of  older 
men  first,  as  at  present,  would  leave  all  men 
In  uncertainty  for  many  years  and  Impose 
unequal  risks  of  selection. 

Accordingly,  it  suggested  a  complete  re- 
versal of  concept.  It  proposed  the  universal 
testing  of  all  young  men,  for  social  as  well 
as  draft  purposes,  soon  after  they  registered 
at  the  age  of  18.  Soon  thereafter,  those 
found  physically  and  mentally  eligible  for 
the  draft  pool  would  be  ranked  at  random  In 
an  order  of  call,  a  list  from  which  the  Defense 
Department  would  draw  the  needed  number 
when  they  turned  19. 

Whether  the  random  ranking  should  be 
done  by  computer  or  by  the  drawing  of  num- 
bers from  a  flshbowl,  according  to  registra- 
tion numbers,  birth  dates  or  otherwise,  must 
be  determined  by  special  studies,  the  report 
said. 

In  addition,  the  report  asked  for  a  total 
overhaul  of  the  Selective  Service  administra- 
tion. Though  restrained  in  Its  language, 
the  panel  was  highly  critical  of  the  existing 
structTire,  which  it  portrayed  as  diffuse,  in- 
efficient, often  arbitrary  and  Indifferent  to 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  registrants  and 
society. 

Top  officials  in  the  system  are  "heavily 
oriented  toward  the  military,"  the  commis- 
sion said.  Local  board  members,  it  found, 
are  all  male,  mostly  veterans  and  white-col- 
lar workers  and  almost  exclusively  white — 
96.3  per  cent,  with  only  1.3  per  cent  Negro 
members.  The  average  age  Is  68,  with  20  per 
cent  over  70. 

The  commission  would  create  a  centralized 
system  built  around  eight  regional  centers 
directing  the  work  of  300  to  500  area  centers. 
It  would  install  modern  data  handling  equip- 
ment and  synchronize  all  policies. 

Attached  to  each  center,  but  Independent 
of  It,  would  be  appeal  boards  of  volunteer 
citizens  representing  all  elements  of  the  pub- 
lic, serving  five-year  terms  on  Presidential 
appointment,  allowing  a  month  for  appeal, 
recording  decisions  In  writing  and  assisting 
the  appellant  In  every  way. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  qualified  for 
service  Is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
whites,  the  report  said.  Yet  30.2  per  cent 
of  the  qualified  Negroes  are  drafted,  against 
only  18.8  per  cent  of  the  qualified  whites. 

Fewer  Negroes  get  Into  Reserve  and  officer 
training  programs,  it  was  found.  Fewer 
Negroes  In  the  Army  get  Jobs  reqvilrlng  tech- 
nical skills,  thus  leaving  the  path  to  an  In- 
fantry division  as  "the  only  one  entirely 
open." 

FEWER  NEGROES  CHOSEN 

Though  the  over-all  proportion  of  all  Negro 
enlisted  men  in  Vietnam  is  only  11  per  cent, 
the  report  said,  their  percentage  In  Army 
units  there  Is  14.5  per  cent,  their  representa- 
tion In  combat  units  Is  appreciably  higher 
still  and  they  account  for  22.4  per  cent  of 
all  Army  troops  killed  In  action. 

Nonetheless,  the  commission  rejected  the 
Idea  of  using  the  compulsory  draft  for  the 
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••worthwhile  objectives"  of  rehablU  Dating  the 
millions  of  men  who  are  being  rejected  for 
educaUonal  or  health  deficiencies—  700.000  In 
the  fiscal  year  1966  and  five  mlllio:  i  men  be- 
tween those  now  aged  18' 2  and  34. 

This,  the  report  said,  is  a  ••national  shame" 
and  ••threat  to  the  national  seci.rity,"  the 
report  said,  but  a  system  of  unive  -sal  train- 
ing to  promote  fitness,  training,  discipUne 
and  patriotism,  it  added,  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  grounds  of  military  need  a  ad  should 
therefore  be  attacked  by  other  rncans. 

The  commission  also  rejected  th»  elimina- 
tion of  the  draft  and  the  total  r  diance  on 
volunteers,  above  all  because  this  would  rob 
the  nation  of  a  flexible  system  (  apable  of 
rapid  mobilization  In  crisis. 

Also  rejected  were  the  many  proposals  for 
compulsory  national  service  of  s  )me  kind, 
such  as  in  the  Peacs  Corps  abroad  or  in 
Volimteers  in  Service  to  America  (  iTISTA)  at 
home,  or  for  voluntary  service  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  military  duty.  These  pose  difficult 
policy  and  constitutional  Issues,  the  com- 
mission said. 

Moreover,  it  could  find  no  far  way  of 
equating  civilian  with  military  ssrvice.  It 
questioned  the  quality  of  volunteer  programs 
that  became  draft  alternatives  a^d  recom- 
mended the  rigid  separation  of  pDgrams  on 
military  as  opposed  to  educational  and  social 
needs. 

After  a  side  study,  the  commisiiion  voted 
to  stand  by  the  existing  rules  for  conscien- 
tious objectors.  recogiUzed  only  i'  they  are 
morally  opposed  to  war  In  all  form  5.  not  Just 
a  particular  war. 

One  or  two  commission  members  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  permitting  a  so-called 
••selective  pacifism,"  but  the  majority 
thought  this  was  essentially  a  political 
rather  than  a  moral  expression  tiat  ought 
to  be  channeled  through  the  fecognized 
political  processes. 

By  far  the  most  prolonged  and  thorough 
debate  inside  the  commission  cealt  with 
student  deferments. 

The  majority  concluded  that  ths  Inequity 
of  giving  students  a  special  prl' liege  had 
been  compounded  by  the  admlnis  xative  In- 
equities invited  by  a  system  of  discretionary 
student  deferment.  The  system  vas  said  to 
have  bred  cynicism  about  military  service 
and  education. 

ALTERNATE  SYSTEMS  SEEN 

The  dominant  view  held  that  alucatlonal 
processes  wovUd  not  be  harmed  by  an  end  of 
deferments.  It  expressed  confld  snce  that 
the  armed  forces,  which  draw  abdut  80  per 
cent  of  their  new  officers  from  ths  colleges, 
could  develop  alternate  recruitlni;  systems. 

The  majority  would  not  cancel  the  defer- 
ments of  students  who  were  alreac  y  enrolled 
for  degrees  when  the  system  ciange  oc- 
curred. But  thereafter,  It  would  defer  only 
to  the  end  of  the  sophomore  3  ear  those 
students  already  at  college  whosii  order  of 
call  was  randomly  determined  1 1  age  18. 
Pull  student  deferments  would  oe  offered 
only  to  men  in  officer  programs  bound  by 
contract  to  serve  as  officers,  or  js  enlisted 
men  in  case  of  default. 

The  minority,  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tary need  for  officers  and  by  the  ge  leral  need 
for  physicians  and  dentists,  favored  defer- 
ments for  students  in  a  "•serloilB"  college 
undertaking  and  for  medical  students  In 
professional  school  provided  thej  accepted 
an  Irrevocable  commitment  for  eventual 
military  service. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  e  ithuslasm 
for  the  report  and  admiration  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  was  compiled  wete  evident 
from  comments  by  staff  memberk  and  the 
care  with  which  it  was  released. 

Also,  the  unusual  release  of  the  ♦eport  Just 
two  days  before  the  President's  c»wn  state- 
ment on  the  subject  suggested  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  report's  release  (precedence 
and  welcome  a  comparison  of  his  proposals 
with  those  of  the  commission. 


The  concept  of  drafting  younger  men  first 
has  won  almost  universal  favor.  It  has  long 
been  pressed  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  was  endorsed  by  the  special  study  com- 
missioned by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  conducted  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
retired.  But  that  study  favored  most  col- 
lege deferments,  except  for  '•noncritlcal" 
graduate  students,  and  rejected  random 
selection. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  Is 
on  record  favoring  a  lottery  of  some  kind 
and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat 
of  Massachusetts,  anticipated  this  and  most 
of  the  other  major  recommendations  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  in  a  resolu- 
tion he  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, the  commission  chairman.  Is  a  close 
friend  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  5,  1967] 

Caix-Up  Time  Is  Near  for  Draft  Revision 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  March  4. — ••It  seems  to  me," 
a  24-year-Cid  soldier  wrote  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  from  Thailand,  "that  society  de- 
mands the  young  men  of  our  era  to  somehow 
accomplish  three  objectives  between  his  18th 
and  25th  birthdays. 

"He  is  supposed  to  attain  a  position  of  se- 
curity In  life;  he  is  supposed  to  defend  his 
coimtry;  and  he  is  supposed  to  get  married." 

The  soldier  then  went  on  to  enumerate  In 
detail  the  conflicts  and  confusion  that  a 
young  man  encounters  In  trying  to  achieve 
all  three.  He  ended  with  a  plea  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  by  straightening  out  the 
military  draft. 

What  to  do  about  the  draft  is  causing  al- 
most as  much  perplexity  for  the  Government 
as  the  young  man  encounters  In  trying  to  ac- 
commodate to  a  system  that  Is  now  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  outdated,  frequently  un- 
fair and  an  Inefficient  use  of  manpower. 
reluctant  congress 

Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems,  even  though  they 
have  been  accumulating  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  present  draft  law  was  renewed 
for  four  years  in  1963  without  study  or  de- 
bate. 

But  now  both  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration have  been  driven  by  political  neces- 
sities to  Initiate  reforms.  Several  factors 
have  intensified  the  crisis. 

The  present  law  expires  July  1.  The  draft 
is  biting  deeply  to  provide  manpower  for 
Vietnam,  a  war  that  In  Itself  Is  bitterly  con- 
troversial. Youths,  parents  and  educators 
are  bringing  pressures  for  change. 

The  trouble  Is  that  there  are  deep-seated 
disagreements  on  how  the  procedures  should 
be  changed.  This  was  apparent  In  the  com- 
mission that  President  Johnson  appointed 
last  summer  to  make  a  study  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  draft. 

DIVIDED  ON  deferments 

This  commission,  which  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent a  cross-section  of  society,  was  deeply 
divided  over  the  question  of  student  defer- 
ments. In  its  report  released  today  by  the 
White  House,  the  commission  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  student  defer- 
ments be  ended  with  these  exceptions;  that 
those  now  in  school  be  permitted  to  complete 
the  degrees  for  which  they  are  candidates; 
and  that  thereafter  those  in  college  when 
selected  be  permitted  to  finish  their  sopho- 
more year  before  Induction. 

Earlier  In  the  week,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  released  a  report  of  Its  own 
study  conducted  by  a  commission  headed  by 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  (U.S.  Army  retired). 

The  study  had  been  ordered  last  fall  to 
give  Congress  an  independent  basis  for  ac- 
tion. One  of  Its  chief  recommendations  was 
that  student  deferments  be  continued  ex- 
cept for  graduate  students  In  noncritlcal 
fields. 


This  disagreement  between  the  two  study 
commissions  points  up  the  fact  that  there  Is 
yet  no  consensus  even  within  the  Govern- 
ment on  many  Important  asi>ects. 

There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  con- 
sensus on  some  points.  Both  commissions 
and  many  other  concerned  with  the  draft 
agree  that  the  younger  men  should  be  drafted 
first — a  reversal  of  the  present  practice  of 
taking  the  oldest  first  from  the  pool  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26. 

Further,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  system  should  be  more  uniform  from 
state  to  state  and  district  to  district.  As 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  speech,  some  cities  draft  ID-year-olds 
while  others  draft  22-year-olds,  and  married 
men  are  called  up  in  one  state  while  many 
thousands  of  single  men  remain  untouched 
in  another. 

But  the  areas  of  agreement  soon  run  out 
and  disagreements  emerge.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Senator  Kennedy  are  promoting 
a  random  selection  system  for  picking  those 
to  be  inducted  from  the  pool  of  those  de- 
clared to  be  most  eligible.  But  the  Clark 
commission  rejected  outright  use  of  any 
lottery. 

The  outcome  depends  to  a  large  degree  on 
President  Johnson.  Many  of  the  changes — 
taking  the  youngest  first,  for  example — can 
be  accomplished  by  Executive  order  without 
any  change  in  the  law. 

But  the  President  must  look  to  Congress 
to  give  him  the  kind  of  law  that  will  permit 
him  to  put  the  reforms  he  desires  Into  effect. 
And  Congress,  responding  to  political  pres- 
sure. Is  taking  the  Initiative  In  seeking 
reforms. 

NEW    HEARINGS    SCHEDUIJD 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
renew  hearings  on  the  draft  in  April.  A  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  employment,  manpower 
and  poverty,  with  Senator  Kenedy  presiding, 
will  begin  hearings  on  March  14. 

The  Kennedy  subcommittee  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction.  That  belongs  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  headed  by  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia.  But  after  the  young 
Massachusetts  Democrat  took  the  initiative 
in  draft  reforms.  Senator  Russell  announced 
he  would  be  glad  to  let  him  conduct  the 
hearings  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  Russell  committee  would  decide 
what  kind  of  bill  Is  reported  out. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  5.  1967) 
Panel    Would    Draft    19-Ye.ar-Olds    First, 

Abolish   Student  and  Job  Deferments — 

Johnson  Commission  Urges  Lottery-Type 

Selection   of  Inductees 

(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

San  Antonio.  Tex..  March  4. — A  basic  re- 
organization of  the  Selective  Service  System 
with  the  ending  of  student  and  occupational 
deferments  and  the  calling  of  the  youngest 
men  first  was  proposed  to  President  Johnson 
today  by  a  presidential  advisory  commis- 
sion. 

It  recommended  that  a  "random"  selection 
system  using  a  fishbowl  or  computer  be  de- 
vised to  pick  those  men  to  be  drafted.  The 
word  "lottery"  was  not  used,  but  It  was  im- 
plied. If  approved,  the  system  proposed 
would  mean  that  In  the  future  19-year-olds 
would  be  drafted  first  Instead  of  the  "oldest 
first."  Those  not  drafted  when  19 — barring 
a  greater  national  emergency — probably 
would  never  be  called. 

President  Johnson  has  been  studying  the 
report,  published  today,  for  about  a  month, 
officials  said,  and  plans  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations on  It  to  Congress  on  Monday. 

The  President  appointed  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selecllve  Service  last 
July.  Burke  Marshall,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  and  now  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp,  was  chairman  of  the  20-man 
Commission. 
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Officials  decUned  to  say  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's recoromendations  to  Congress  would 
follow  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  college  deferment  issue  Is  among  the 
most  controversial  in  the  Commission's  far- 
ranging  report. 

Deferred  students  now  In  school  would  be 
permitted  to  complete  the  degrees  for  which 
they  are  candidates,  but  upon  termination 
of  the  deferments  they  would  be  entered 
into  the  random  selection  pool  with  that 
year's  18-year-old8. 

In  the  future,  those  already  In  college 
when  called  would  be  permitted  to  finish 
their  sophomore  year  before  induction. 

All  young  men  on  reaching  18  would  be 
examined  and  those  qualified  for  service 
would  be  classlfled  1-A.  When  they  are  19 
they  would  be  Included  in  a  pool  from  which 
that  year's  inductions  would  be  made. 

For  the  year  they  are  19,  they  would  '  un- 
dergo their  maximum  vulnerablUty  to  the 
draft,"  the  report  said. 

When  the  period  of  maximum  vulnerability 
elapsed  an  order  of  call  would  be  determined 
for  a  new  group  of  19-year-olds  and  those 
who  were  not  Inducted  would  be  called  only 
if  military  circumstances  required. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  some 
340  000  men  were  drafted.  Draft  calls  In  the 
latter  half  of  1966  ran  about  50,000  a  month. 
This  year  the  calls  are  between  11,000  and 
15,000  a  month. 

No  new  student  or  occupational  deferments 
would  be  granted,  but  hardship  deferments 
"Judged  realistically"  would  be  granted. 

With  nearly  2-milllon  men  reaching  draft 
age  each  year— more  than  the  armed  services 
require— some  kind  of  "random"  selection  Is 
the  fairest  possible  way  of  choosing  those  to 
be  inducted,  the  Commission  said. 

At  present,  the  Armed  Forces  need  only 
from  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  2  million  men 
annually  reaching  draft  age. 

The  Commission  rejected  proposals  to  elim- 
inate the  draft,  to  adopt  a  system  of  uni- 
versal training  (proposed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower),  or  to  establish  a  compulsory 
national  service  or  a  volunteer  service  as  an 
alternative  to  mUitary  service.  All  these,  it 
said,  were  objectionable  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  Conunlsslon  proposed  what  one  official 
called  a  "total"  reorganization  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system,  but  its  continuance. 
The  law  expires  June  30. 

The  boards  should  represent  all  elements 
of  the  population  they  serve,  the  Commission 
said,  and  women  should  be  eligible  to  serve 
on  them.  It  proposed  that  board  members 
serve  a  maximum  of  five  years  and  that  a 
maximum  retirement  age  be  established. 

"The  application  of  vmlversal  rules  will 
remove  the  need  for  most  of  the  routine 
decision-making  which  now  Is  the  chief  func- 
tion of  local  boards,"  the  Commission  said. 
"Elimination  of  most  deferments  and  the 
policy  of  selecting  youngest  men  first  for 
Induction  will  make  classification  far  more 
an  Impartial  and  standardization  procedure 
than  It  presently  is." 

thirty  days  for  appeals 
The  Commission  said  that  registrants  could 
make  appeals  to  local  boards  regarding  their 
classifications  and  should  be  given  30  days 
to  do  so  Instead  of  10  days  as  at  present. 

The  Commission  refused  to  recommend  a 
major  change  in  the  rules  regarding  con- 
scientious objectors.  A  minority  in  the  Com- 
mission wanted  to  recognize  an  objector's 
opposition  to  a  particular  war,  but  the  ma- 
jority said  the  present  rule  requiring  objec- 
tion to  all  wars  was  fair. 

It  cited  the  Supreme  Court's  1965  U.S.  vs. 
Seeger  decision,  which  broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  religious  beliefs  that  conscientious 
objectors  may  cite.  The  Court  said  "a  sin- 
cere and  meaningful  belief  which  occupies 
in  the  life  of  its  possessor  a  place  parallel  to 
that  filled  by  the  God  of  those  admittedly 
qualifying  for  the  exemption  comes  within 


the  statutory  definition."  The  Court  did 
not  take  up  other,  even  broader  arguments 
of  objectors  in  this  decision. 

The  Commission  called  for  "an  adeqiiate 
number  of  special  panels"  to  hear  conscien- 
tious objector  appeals.  At  present,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  conducts  such  hearings,  as 
well  as  prosecuting  those  who  refuse  to  serve. 
The  report  said  that  its  study  impressed  on 
it  that  there  are  •serious  defects  in  our  na- 
tional life"  since  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
registrants  are  found  ineligible  for  service 
because  of  educational  or  health  deficiencies. 
moke  negroes  rejected 
It  said  it  found  that  Negroes  were  insuf- 
ficiently represented  on  draft  boards.  But 
it  said  that  the  number  of  Negroes  In  the 
Armed  Services  is  not  out  of  proportion  to 
their  number  in  the  population. 

A  far  greater  percentage  of  Negroes  than 
whites  are  rejected  for  service.  Enlistment 
rates  are  about  equal  for  qualified  white  and 
Negro  men. 

"However,  Negroes  already  in  the  service 
re-enlist  at  a  substantially  higher  rate  than 
do  white  servicemen — their  first-term  re- 
enllstment  rates  have  been  more  than  dou- 
ble that  of  whites  in  recent  years,"  the  re- 
port said. 

The  over-all  proportion  of  Negroes  in  re- 
lation to  all  enlisted  personnel  in  Vietnam 
is  only  IJ  per  cent,  the  report  said.  As  of 
late  1965,  however,  it  added,  22.8  per  cent  of 
the  enlisted  men  in  combat  units  in  Vietnam 
were  Negro.  And  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1966,  Negro  soldiers  comprised  22.4  per 
cent  of  all  Army  troops  killed  in  action. 

The  Commission  was  unanimous  on  most 
Issues,  but  It  was  divided  on  the  question  of 
college  deferments.  The  majority,  however, 
argued  against  all  future  deferments. 

"There  is  no  evidence.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  members  of  the  Commission,  that  the 
abolishment  of  student  deferments  would 
deter  young  men  selected  for  service  from 
going  to  college,  or  returning  to  college,  when 
their  service  was  completed,"  the  report  said. 

MORE    women    urged 


"This  being  so,  the  actual  effect  of  stu- 
dent deferments  as  these  members  see  It  Is 
unrelated  to  the  national  Interest.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  they  believe,  student  defer- 
ments have  become  only  a  convenient  device 
to  shrink  the  ever-Increasing  pool  of  avail- 
able manpower." 

The  Commission  urged  that  more  women 
be  permitted  to  serve  in  noncombat  roles, 
and  officials  reported  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  undertaking  plans  to  increase 
the  number  of  women  in  uniform  from  about 
32  000  to  more  than  37,000. 

The  Board  said  that  men  who  undertake 
officer  training  programs  In  college  should  be 
deferred,  but  only  if  they  commit  themselves 
to  serve  as  enlisted  men  if  they  do  not  com- 
plete their  officer  programs. 

The  Conmilsslon  urged  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  plan  could  be  worked  out 
which  would  permit  those  selected  at  18  for 
Induction  to  decide  when,  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  23.  they  wish  to  serve. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  system  would  require  leg- 
islation; most  of  the  proposals  affecting  de- 
ferments and  drafting  19-year-olds  first  could 
be  put  into  effect  by  presidential  order. 

SYSTEM    OUTGROWN 

"The  United  States  has  outgrown  Us  Se- 
lective Service  System,"  the  report  said,  add- 
ing that  4000  local  boards  can  no  longer  be 
called  "neighborhood"  committees. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  said 
last  night  he  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
a  draft  lottery  system.  Jackson,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  men  with  certain  skUls  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  a 
long-time  critic  of  the  current  draft  system, 
said  Mr.  Johnson's  Commission  had  "done 
an  excellent  Job  In  pointing  up  the  inequities 


of  the  draft  system  and  recommending  solu- 
tions for  them." 

Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.),  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  decUned 
to  comment.  He  said  his  committee  prob- 
ably would  begin  considering  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals  by  mid-April. 

The  Facts  Are  Thesk 
Some  2  million  men  wUl  be  reaching  draft 
age  each  year.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  them 
will  be  qualified  for  service  under  current 
Department  of  Defense  standards.  Of  that 
1.5  million,  only  600,000  to  1  mlUion— varying 
with  the  circumstances — will  be  required  to 
serve.  And  of  these,  between  100,000  and 
300,000  may  have  to  be  inducted.  The  prob- 
lem is:  How  shall  those  men  be  selected? 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  5,  1967] 
One   of   Report's    Conclusions:    Qualified 
Negro  Is  Found  To  Receive  Inequitable 
Treatment  Under  Draft 

(By  WllUam  Chapman) 
Under  the  current  military  service  system 
the  qualified  Negro  Is  more  apt  to  be  drafted, 
to  be  placed  In  a  combat  unit,  and  to  meet 
death  in  Vietnam  than  the  white  man. 

These  are  conclusions  drawn  from  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  which  found  the  Negro's 
participation  In  the  draft  to  be  "in  several 
ways   inequitable." 

The  report  issued  yesterday  did  not  label 
the  draft  Itself  inequitable,  but  said  that  the 
Negro's  long-standing  social  and  economic 
handicaps  have  led  to  his  imfair  status  In 
the  military. 

By  extensively  documenting  these  Inequi- 
ties, the  report  confirmed  the  charges  of 
many  civil  rights  leaders  and  other  analysts 
that  the  draft  burden  falU  more  heavUy  on 
Negroes  than  on  whites. 

It  expressed  hope  that  the  Commission's 
recommendations  for  draft  revision,  which 
Include  a  random  selection  system  and  an 
end  to  most  student  deferments,  will  correct 
the  Inequities. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  new  lo- 
cal draft  boards  represent  all  elements,  "In- 
cluding ethnic"  elements,  of  the  population. 
At  present,  the  Commission  found,  only  about 
1.3  per  cent  of  the  16,632  local  board  mem- 
bers are  Negroes. 

The  report  found  that  the  number  of 
Negroes  called  to  service  Is  not  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  totel  population.  However, 
many  more  Negroes  than  whites  are  rejected 
by  the  draft,  primarily  because  they  faU 
written  tests. 

Prom  the  remaining  pool  of  service-quali- 
fied men,  the  report  found,  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  Negroes  than  whites  is  finally 
drafted.  In  one  test  year,  the  Commission 
found  that  30.2  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
Negro  group  was  drafted,  as  against  only  18.8 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  whites. 

The  major  reason  for  this,  it  said,  is  the  In- 
ability of  Negroes  to  get  Into  reserve  pro- 
grams or  into  officers'  programs.  The  Com- 
mission also  pointed  out  that  In  low-income 
slum  areas  of  a  sample-study  state  were 
found  the  fewest  student  deferments. 
effects  of  handicaps 
The  same  educational  and  social  handicaps 
that  bring  proportionately  more  Negroes 
than  whites  Into  service  also  channel  Negroes 
into  combat  units.  Fewer  of  them  are  quali- 
fied for  technical  training,  and  they  may 
therefore  look  on  infantry  service  as  the  only 
open  path  to  advancement. 

"Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  person- 
nel assigned  to  combat  occupations  through- 
out the  Army  are  Negro,"  the  report  added. 

The  racial  composition  of  combat  units  Is 
even  more  striking  in  Vietnam.  The  report 
found  that  in  late  1965,  22.8  per  cent  of  en- 
listed personnel  in  combat  unite  were  Ne- 
groes; yet  Negroes  made  up  only  11  per  cent 
of  the  totel  enlisted  personnel  serving  In 
Vietnam. 
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Commission    said.       "During    the 
months   of   1966,   Negro   soldiers   ccimprised 
22.4  per  cent  of  all  Army  troops   l;illed  In 
action." 

DRAFT    BOAKD    MEMBEHSHIP 

In  an  extensive  questionnaire  survey  of 
local  draft  boards,  the  Commission  iound  23 
states  In  which  no  Negroes  serve  as  cbembers. 
None  serve  in  Mississippi,  for  exacjiple,  al- 
though 42  per  cent  of  the  State's  po|>ulatlon 
Is  Negro. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  District  of, Colum- 
bia's board  members  are  Negro,  it  found. 
But  only  2.7  per  cent  of  Maryland's  and  2.2 
per  cent  of  Virginia's  are  Negroes. 

Three  members  of  the  presidential  Com- 
mission were  Negroes  and  one  of  thfm,  Ver- 
non E.  Jordan  Jr.  Is  of  draft  age.  Jbrdan  is 
director  of  the  Southern  Regional  (louncll's 
voter  education  project. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.    5,   1967] 

Centralization  or  Draft  Power  l^  Urged 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

"The  United  States  has  outgrown  its  Se- 
lective Service  System,"  a  presidenUal  ad- 
visory commission  said  yesterday  Inj  recom- 
mending that  local  draft  boards  be  stripped 
of  their  authority  to  classify  young*  men. 

The  National  Advisory  Commissioii  on  Se- 
lective Service  recommended  that  ttie  power 
to  draft  should  be  vested  Instead  m  a  cen- 
tralized system.  ] 

A  central  office  In  Washington  w(^uld  lay 
down  the  rules  and  then  let  area  o^ces  In 
each  state  Implement  them.  , 

Instead  of  some  4000  draft  board*  across 
the  Nation  deciding  the  fate  of  young  men 
In  their  areas,  computers  as  Impartial  as 
traffic  lights  would  do  much  of  the  selecting. 

President  Johnson  must  decide  hoW  much 
of  the  Commission's  report  to  ado^t.  His 
message  outlining  proposed  draft  Changes 
will  go  to  Congress  on  Monday. 

The  Commission  noted  that  thfe  local 
draft  board  concept  dates  back  to  right  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  a  repwrt  recominended 
putting  the  power  to  draft  in  the  bends  of 
"civilian  neighbors."  | 

While  the  local  boards  are  still  pdrtrayed 
as  giving  personalized  service,  the  Cpmmls- 
sion  said  America  has  urbanized  so  much  In 
the  last  century  that  few  people  ki|ow  the 
draft  board  members  in  their  commukilty. 

The  Commission  drew  this  pictura  of  the 
16,632  local  draft  board  members — tjie  first 
such  national  portrait:  | 

All  are  male  and  almost  all  of  theni  white. 
Only  1.3  per  cent  are  Negro.  0.8  pn  cent 
Puerto  Rlcan.  0.7  per  cent  Spanish  An  lerlcan. 

Average  age  is  58.  with  one-fifth  o^  er  70 — 
including  400  members  over  80  and  12  be- 
tween 90  and  99. 

Almost  half  have  served  more  t  lan  10 
years;  1335  members  have  served  more  than 
20  years. 

About  67  per  cent  are  veterans. 

They  are  above  average  in  educEitlon — 
with  one-third  of  them  college  grBJduates, 
as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  the  general 
population  of  that  age  group. 

Seventy  per  cent  are  in  white-collir  Jobs, 
with  20  per  cent  of  that  portion  In  the  pro- 
fessions. This  means  that  craftsmfn  and 
laborers  are  not  represented  proportionally 
on  the  boards.  ] 

More  distressing,  said  the  Commission,  Is 
the  fact  that  the  4000  draft  board  Inj  acting 
as  Independent  units  often  have  oooHlctlng 
rules  for  deciding  who  goes  to  war.  atudent 
deferment  policies  were  cited  as  an  eiample. 
The  members  themselves  usually  can  give 
little  time  to  the  day-to-day  work  jof  the 
draft  boards,  the  Commission  found,  and 
thus  entrust  much  authority  to  the  clerks, 
often  underpaid. 

The  appeal  boards,  where  men  can  {>roteet 
the  draft  status  given  them  by  thefr  local 
bocutl,  also  are  In  a  Jumbled  state,  tht  Com- 


mission found.  Their  work  loads  and  rules 
vary  widely. 

"To  the  Commission,"  the  report  said,  "aU 
of  these  factors  together  strongly  describe  a 
critical  need  for  policy  uniformity  through 
the  application  of  clear  regulations  con- 
sistently applied.  Many  local  board  members 
themselves  agree." 

This  Is  how  the  Commission  would  reor- 
ganize the  Selective  Service  System  to  sub- 
stitute "the  rule  of  law"  for  the  "rule  of 
discretion:" 

Keep  the  national  headquarters,  which 
now  exists  in  Washington. 

Establish  a  regional  office  In  each  of  the 
eight  regions  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  eight  cities  where  emergency 
planning  regional  headquarters  are  situ- 
ated: Harvard,  Mass.;  Olney,  Md.;  Thomas- 
vllle  Ga.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Denton,  Tex.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Santa  Rosa,  Calif,  and  Everett, 
Wash. 

Create  300  to  500  area  offices — at  least  one 
In  each  state — near  population  centers. 

"Clear  and  binding  policy  regarding  clas- 
sifications, exemptions  and  deferments 
would  be  established  at  the  national  level," 
the  report  said.  The  rules  would  go  to  the 
regional  offices  and  then  to  the  area  offices. 

Young  men  would  register  at  the  area  of- 
fices near  their  home.  Clerks  from  the 
existing  local  boards  might  be  hired  for  these 
area  offices.  Computers  would  do  much  of 
the  paperwork  at  the  headquarters  level. 

While  the  present  local  boards  would  have 
no  authority  to  classify  young  men  at  the 
outset  under  this  proposed  system,  the  for- 
mat of  these  boards  would  be  kept  for  the 
300  to  500  appeal  boards  that  would  be  es- 
tablished, one  for  each  of  the  area  offices. 

There  would  also  be  appeal  boards  for 
each  of  the  eight  regional  offices  and  also  a 
National  Appeal  Board.  A  young  man  could 
appeal  within  30  days  after  being  classified, 
Instead  of  the  present  10-day  limit. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  these 
appeal  boards  at  the  area  offices  be  more 
typical  of  the  community  around  them. 
This  would  mean  primarily,  more  Negro 
members.  A  term  of  five  years  would  be  set 
as  well  as  a  maxlmvmi  age.  Women  now 
barred  would  be  allowed  as  members.  Fi- 
nally the  President  would  not  be  limited  to 
Governors  selections  in  naming  appeal  board 
members. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  March  5,  1967] 

Vote  To  Abolish  Apparently  Was  Close — 

Student  Deferments  Split  Board 

(By  WUllam  Chapman) 

Eliminating  student  deferments  from  the 
Selective  Service  System  was  the  most  di- 
visive Issue  confronting  the  presidential 
commission  on  the  draft. 

It  apparently  was  by  a  narrow  margin  that 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  voted  to  abolish,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  policy  of  deferring  college 
students. 

GROWING  CONTROVERSY 

The  close  division  Indicates  the  ticklish 
nature  of  President  Johnson's  problem  in 
deciding  whether  to  recommend  abolition 
of  student  deferments.  He  is  expected  to 
make  his  position  known  early  this  week. 

College  deferrals  have  been  a  center  of 
controversy  In  recent  years.  Critics  con- 
tend they  lead  to  a  permanent  exemption 
of  upper  and  mlddleclass  younfe  men  who 
remain  In  coUege  on  the  graduate  level 
simply  to  evade  the  draft.  Draft  boards 
have  been  accused  of  favoritism  In  granting 
or  withholding  deferrals  and  universities  are 
entangled  in  arguments  over  whether  grade 
records  should  be  made  available  to  selec- 
tive service  authorities. 

In  its  key  finding,  the  Commission  ma- 
jority held  that  college  deferrals  do  not,  as 
originally  Intended,  serve  the  national  In- 
terest.   Hiey  had  been  granted  on  the  as- 


sumption that  a  steady  flow  of  college- 
trained  manpower  Is  necessary  for  the 
economy  and  other  national  purposes. 

"There  is  no  evidence.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  members  of  the  Commission,  that  the 
abolishment  of  student  deferments  would 
deter  young  men  selected  for  service  from 
going  to  college,  or  returning  to  college,  when 
their  service  was  completed,"  the  report  said. 

DETRIMENTAL   EFFECT 

"This  being  so,  the  actual  effect  of  student 
deferments,  as  these  members  see  It,  Is  un- 
related to  the  national  Interest.  Qiilte  to 
the  contrary,  they  believe,  student  defer- 
ments have  become  only  a  convenient  device 
to  shrink  the  ever-Increasing  pool  of  avail- 
able manpower." 

Even  If  administration  were  Improved  to 
prevent  deferments  from  becoming  virtually 
permanent,  a  privileged  group — the  college 
students — would  be  permitted  to  decide 
when  It  would  start  military  service,  the  com- 
mission said. 

The  group,  for  example,  could  choose  de- 
ferment now  when  a  shooting  war  Is  under 
way  in  Vietnam  and  hope  the  flghtlng  ended 
before  Its  turn  came,  the  majority  pointed 
out. 

The  majority  contended  that  few  students 
deemed  necessary  for  national  Interest  pur- 
suits would  be  diverted  from  studies  by  a 
two-year  Interruption  for  military  service. 
"Indeed,  it  was  felt  that  many  young  men 
might  gain  in  educational  ambition,  motiva- 
tion, maturity  and  capacity  for  achievement 
as  a  result  of  such  a  detour,"  it  declared. 

OFFICER    RECRUITMENT 

The  minority  warned  that  abolishing  col- 
lege deferments  would  seriously  Impede  the 
military's  procurement  of  officers,  since  al- 
most 80  percent  of  new  officers  come  from 
the  campus. 

The  majority  replied  that  officer-recruit- 
ment problems  could  be  overcome  and  cited  a 
Defense  Department  statement  which  said 
these  problems  are  "not  insuperable."  The 
repK)rt  suggested  that  Defense  augment  its 
ROTC  programs,  granting  deferments  to 
those  students  accepting  binding  contracts 
to  serve  as  officers  or  enter  the  draft. 

The  minority  contended  that  criticism  of 
the  deferments  Is  based  not  on  the  principle 
but  on  administrative  abuses.  If  the  abuses 
are  corrected,  making  it  impossible  for  de- 
ferrals to  be  stretched  into  permanent  ex- 
emptions, the  system  would  work  satisfac- 
torily, the  minority  said. 

The  majority  found  that  deferrals  had 
fostered  "a  degree  of  cynicism  about  both 
military  service  and  education."  It  cited  re- 
ports of  both  students  and  educators  that 
young  men  increasingly  looked  upon  college 
as  a  haven  from  the  draft. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  5,  1967] 

Guard  and  Reserve  Hit  as  Evaders'  Haven 

(By  John  MaSre) 

Two  high-level  commissions  urged  the 
President  this  week  to  rule  out  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  as  a  draft  evaders' 
haven. 

But  to  some  extent.  Pentagon  action  has 
already  begun  to  overtake  suggestions  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  and  of  the  House  Civilian 
Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Manpower  Re- 
quirement. 

Both  groups  focused  attention  on  "REP," 
the  Inactive  man  In,  or  trying  to  enter  the 
Reserve  Elnllstment  Program  that  calls  for 
six  months  active  duty  training  and  6V2 
years  of  hometown  drills. 

The  Presidential  Commission,  headed  by 
Burke  Marshall,  would  rule  out  draft  Im- 
munity for  new  reservists  with  no  prior 
service,  except  those  who  enlist  before  being 
classified  1-A.  It  would  also  use  the  pro- 
posed lottery  Induction  system  to  All  reserve 
ranks  If  voliuitary  enlistment  fell  short. 
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The  House  panel  headed  by  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark,  proposed  that  REPs  be  liable  for  more 
active  duty  If  for  any  reason  they  failed  to 
complete  their  reserve  obligation,  as  long 
as  they  stUl  had  up  to  15  months  of  un- 
served active  duty.  But  the  panel  rejected 
the  lottery  system  for  either  filling  reserve 
ranks  or  drafting  men  outright. 

In  mid-February  when  both  these  reports 
were  at  the  printer's,  the  Pentagon  said  It 
would  soon  begin  to  call  some  31,000  REPs 
with  little  or  no  active  duty  and  who  belong 
to  no  unit.  The  Army  alone  has  more  than 
65,000  men  with  no  unit  affiliation. 

This  Is  the  first  exercise  of  authority 
granted— but  not  sought— by  Congress  for 
the  President  to  call  Individual  reservists 
without  declaring  a  national  emergency. 

The  chief  problem  facing  would-be  re- 
servists Is  that  virtually  every  Guard  and 
Reserve  unit  In  the  nation  has  a  full  com- 
plement, and  a  waiting  list  as  long  as  Its 
roll  call.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  the 
Guard  has  for  more  than  a  year  been  up  to 
Its  8300-man  celling  and  has  only  one  under 
strength  unit— a  Special  Forces  company 
that  imposes  stiff  requirements. 

Some  reservists  of  long  experience  said 
that  unless  draft  calls  became  much  higher, 
both  the  Marshall  and  the  Clark  proposals 
would  have  relatively  little  effect,  and  that 
their  chief  value  would  be  In  the  public 
relations  sense. 

One  officer  said  he  was  piizzled  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  suggestion  that  a  "mix"  of 
voluntary  enlistment  and  Induction  be  used 
to  keep  inactive  unit  ranks  filled. 

"That's  bad — the  reserve  outfits  have  al- 
ways done  pretty  well  on  the  voltmteer  sys- 
tem," he  said.  "I'm  always  unhappy  when 
somebody  talks  about  a  draft  for  the 
reserves." 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C)  Sunday  Star 

Mar.  5,  1967] 
Draft  ■the  19-Tear-Olds  First,  Ctrr  Defer- 
ments, Panel  Urges — Lottery-Type  Plan 
Given  to  Johnson 

(By  Garnett  D.  Horner) 
San  ANTONIO,  Tex. — A  lottery-like  sys- 
tem of  selecting  draftees,  starting  at  age 
19,  and  a  general  ban  on  future  student 
and  occupational  deferments  were  recom- 
mended to  President  Johnson  last  night. 

Centralizing  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  apply  draft  rules  uniformly  across  the  na- 
tion— doing  away  with  local  boards  as  now 
known — also  was  xirged  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service. 

The  commission's  recommendations  were 
contained  in  a  218-page  report  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  last  week  and  made 
public  at  the  Texas  White  House  last  night. 
One  practical  effect  of  the  commission's 
proposals  would  be  to  reverse  the  present 
policy  of  drafting  the  oldest  first  and  limit 
the  draft  to  l9-year-old3  unless  there  should 
be  a  sharp  increase  in  military  manpower 
needs.  If  a  youth  were  not  drafted  at  19, 
his  chances  of  being  called  up  would  grow 
less  and  less  each  year  until  he  reached  26. 
Adoption  of  the  recommendations  also 
probably  would  mean  that  more  youths 
would  put  off  their  higher  education  until 
they  completed  military  service  and  then 
go  to  college  with  GI  bill  benefits. 

AIM  FOR  EQUAL  TREATMENT 


Major  alms  of  the  commission,  headed  by 
former  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Burke  Marshall  were 
to  assure  the  most  equitable  treatment 
possible  and  to  make  It  easier  for  each  youth 
to  predict  when  he  would  be  called  up  if 
he  was  going  to  be. 

The  President,  who  received  a  draft  copy 
of  the  report  three  or  four  weeks  ago  before 
getting  a  printed  copy  last  week,  is  expected 
to  reveal  his  own  ideas  about  revision  of 
the  draft  system  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  early  this  week. 

The  fact  that  the  White  Hoiise  made  pub- 


lic the  commission's  report  shortly  before 
the  President's  message  was  due  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  generally  approves  its  rec- 
ommendations, but  he  could  approve  some 
and  reject  others  or  delay  action  on  some 
of  the  more  controversial  proposals. 

Officials  said  the  bvdk  of  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  commission  proposals— Includ- 
ing random  selection  of  draftees  from  a 
nationwide  pool  of  qualified  youths  and 
abolition  of  most  deferments — could  be  put 
Into  effect  by  executive  order  or  Selective 
Service  rule  changes  without  legislation. 

Congressional  action  Is  necessary,  however, 
to  extend  any  draft  law  at  aU  beyond  Its 
expiration  date  of  June  30.  Legislation  also 
would  be  needed  to  centralize  administra- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  as 
recommended. 

Under  the  commission  proposals,  youths 
would  register  at  18  through  one  of  300  to 
500  "area  offices"  taking  the  place  of  local 
boards.  Soon  thereafter  they  would  bo 
tested  to  determine  whether  they  qualified 
for  military  service  under  Defense  Depart- 
ment physical,  mental  and  moral  standards. 
Those  qualified  would  go  Into  a  nation- 
wide pool.  The  order  for  calling  them  Into 
military  service  at  age  19  would  be  deter- 
mined through  "a  system  of  impartial  ran- 
dom selection." 

Avoiding  use  of  the  word  "lottery,"  which 
It  considered  might  be  misleading,  the  com- 
mission said  "random  selection"  could  work 
In  one  of  several  ways  such  as  "fishbowl" 
drawing,  a  computer  system  or  simply  in 
order  of  birthdays. 

Men  m  the  pool  woiild  have  "maximvun 
vulnerabUlty"  to  the  draft  for  a  year  or  less. 
Then  another  pool  of  19-year-olds  would 
come  along.  Those  left  over  from  the  pre- 
vious pool  would  not  be  called  up  later 
unless  military  needs  required  calling  up 
first  all  those  in  the  new  group— and  so  on 
to  age  26. 

TRANSITION    PERIOD 

While  further  student  or  occupational 
deferments  would  be  generally  banned,  stu- 
dents In  school  and  men  In  recognized  ap- 
prentice training  when  the  proposed  plan 
went  Into  effect  would  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  degrees  or  program  for  which  they 
were  candidates.  Then  they  would  go  into 
the  "random  selection  pool"  with  that  year's 
18-year-olds. 

After  this  transition  period,  men  already 
In  college  when  randomly  selected  for  serv- 
ice would  be  permitted  to  finish  their  soph- 
omore year  before  Induction. 

Men  who  Join  the  ROTC  or  other  officer 
training  programs  in  college  could  be  de- 
ferred only  If  they  committed  themselves 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  as  enlisted 
men  If  they  did  not  complete  their  officer 
programs. 

Hardship  deferments  would  continue  to 
be  granted. 

The  commission  decided  that  determining 
the  order  of  callup  from  among  eligible  19- 
year-olds  eliminates  any  need,  under  present 
circumstances  at  least,  for  occupational  de- 
ferments or  deferments  for  volunteers  In  the 
Peace  Corps  or  Vista.  It  suggested,  however, 
that  any  deferred  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
overseas  when  the  proposed  plan  goes  Into  ef- 
fect be  permitted  to  complete  their  contracts 
before  entry  Into  the  random  selection  pool. 

MOST  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUE 

The  student  deferment  Issue  was  the  most 
controversial  studied  by  the  commission.  A 
"substantial"  minority,  said  by  an  official 
to  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  20  members  of  the  commission,  fa- 
vored continuing  student  deferments. 

The  minority  group  argued  that  elimina- 
tion of  student  deferments  would  seriously 
Interrupt  the  output  of  college-trained  men 
to  meet  essential  needs  of  the  clvUlan  econ- 
omy. ,     , 

The  majority  argued  that  In  any  truly  ran- 
dom selection  system  college  students  and 


potential  students  would  be  drafted  In  the 
same  proportion  as  other  elements  of  the 
population.  For  example,  they  contended 
that  In  any  year  in  which  one-fourth  of  the 
eligible  l9-year-old8  were  drafted,  three- 
fourths  of  the  draft- eligible  student  group 
would  be  free  to  continue  their  studies. 

Most  members  of  the  commission  also  felt, 
they  reported,  that  few  of  those  drafted 
would  be  permanently  diverted  from  college 
by  waiting  two  years.  They  contended  that 
many  youths  might  gain  In  educational  am- 
blUon,  motivation,  maturity  and  capacity  for 
achievement  as  a  result  of  a  detour  In  mili- 
tary service. 

PRAISED  by  KENNEDY 

Another  major  argument  by  the  minority 
favoring  continued  student  deferment  was 
that  ending  such  deferments  would  hamper 
procurement  of  officers  by  the  military  forces 
through  the  ROTC  and  other  college  sources. 
The  majority  concluded  that  this  problem 
could  be  solved  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

In  Washington,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
D-Mass.,  who  has  advocated  basic  changes  to 
assure  fairness  In  the  draft  system,  praised 
the  commission's  proposals  particularly  in 
connection  with  student  deferments. 

"The  problem  of  student  deferments  Is  a 
very  difficult  one,"  he  said.  "I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  commission's  suggestion  that 
service  begin  alter  completion  of  the  sopho- 
more year  is  the  best  we  can  devise.  But  it 
Is  extremely  significant  that  the  commis- 
sion has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  defer- 
ments. That  is  a  part  of  the  draft  system 
which  produces  considerable  unfairness." 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  said  he 
was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  a  draft  lottery 
system  because  in  his  view  men  with  cerUln 
skills  should  be  deferred. 

Sen.  RICHARD  B.  Russell,  D-Ga.,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  his  committee  probably  would  begin 
considering  the  commission's  proposals  by 
mid-April. 

NATIONAL  policies  URGED 

Under  Its  centralization  proposals,  the 
commission  said  National  Selective  Service 
headquarters  should  Issue  "clear  and  binding 
policies"  concerning  classifications,  exemp- 
tions and  deferments  "to  be  appUed  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country." 

It  proposed  setting  up  eight  regional  of- 
fices, vrtth  some  300  to  500  "area  offices" 
located  according  to  popvaatlon,  with  at  least 
one   In  each   state. 

The  area  offices  would  handle  the  register- 
ing of  youths  for  the  draft  and  classifying 
them.  This  is  now  done  by  some  4,100  local 
boards  of  volunteers. 

"New  local  boards"  would  be  set  up  only  in 
connection  with  the  area  offices  and  would 
enter  the  draft  picture  only  as  the  regis- 
trants' first  court  of  appeal. 

The  registration  and  classification  at  area 
offices  would  be  handled  by  civil  service  em- 
ployes instead  of  by  volunteers  as  under  the 
present  local  board  system. 

LOCAL  BOARD  CHANGES 

The  commission  proposed  that  "all  ele- 
ments of  the  public  they  serve"  should  be 
represented  on  the  new  local  boards  acting 
as  appeal  agencies.  It  also  urged  that  mem- 
bers' terms  be  limited  to  5  years;  a  maximum 
retirement  age  should  be  fixed;  the  presi- 
dent's power  to  appoint  members  should  not 
be  limited  to  those  nominated  by  state  gov- 
ernors, and  women  should  be  eligible. 

The  commission  found  many  things  wrong 
with  local  boards  as  now  set  up.  It  reported 
all  board  members  now  are  male;  only  1.3 
percent  are  Negro;  one-fifth  are  over  70,  and 
400  of  these  are  over  80.  _ 

The  commission  recalled  that  when  the 
system  was  established  in  1940,  the  local 
board  concept  was  thought  to  be  fair  because 
It  meant  having  a  man  chosen  for  the  draft 
by  his  neighbors. 
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But  only  In  rural  areas  does  th  s  "per- 
sonalized concept"  appear  to  be  tru  s  today, 
the  report  said.  It  explained  tha'  urban 
board  members  usually  work  In  ancnymlty 
and  rarely  know  the  men  they  classlf ;  ■ 

In  fact,  the  commission  found  ttat  "the 
United  States  has  outgrown  Its  Selective 
Service  System"  which  under  present  con- 
ditions generates  "needless  Inequities  and 
confusion." 


BACKGROUND    DrTFERENCES 
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differ- 


It  noted  a  "substantial  degree  of 
ence"  In  chances  of  men  with  dlHerlig  edu 
catlonal   and   economic   backgrounds    being 
drafted. 

While  low-income  slum  areas  hfve  the 
greatest  number  of  men  rejected  [because 
they  fall  to  meet  Defense  Department  stand- 
ards, high  Income  areas  usually  hava  a  high 
proportion  of  student  deferments.       ! 

Men  with  less  than  an  eighth-grad^  educa- 
tion and  Negro  high  school  dropouts]  are  less 
likely  to  enter  service  because  they  Jail  the 
written  examinations,  while  graduate  stu- 
dents are  less  likely  to  see  active  tiuty  be- 
cause many  continue  student  deferments 
until  they  become,  in  effect,  exemptions. 

The  commission  found  the  Negrcl's  posi- 
tion In  the  total  military  picture  "In  several 
ways  Inequitable." 

It  said  the  Negro  does  not  serva  in  the 
armed  forces  out  of  proportion  to  hfe  repre- 
sentation In  the  population  as  a  whoje.  The 
proportion  of  Negroes  In  relation  toj  all  en- 
listed personnel  In  Vietnam  Is  abouo  11  per- 
cent. I 

But  the  commission  found  that  3P.2  per- 
cent of  a  qualified  Negro  group  was  jdrafted, 
whUe  only  18.8  percent  of  the  qualified  whites 
were.  Among  reasons  cited  for  this  were 
that  fewer  Negroes  are  admitted  intot  reserve 
or  officer  programs. 

While  Negroes  made  up  only  11  percent 
of  all  enlisted  personnel  in  Vietnam,  the 
commission  reported  that  as  late  as  l|65,  22.8 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  In  combfit  unlta 
in  Vietnam  were  Negro. 

The  commission  said  Its  proposals 
amounted  to  replacing  the  "rule  ofi  discre- 
tion'  with  the  "rule  of  law." 

It  argued  that  "fairness,  uniformity,  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  can  best  be  thieved 
through  a  system  administered  wlti^out  re- 
gard for  any  geographical  boundariek" 

YOUNGEST    FIBST   ABGUMKNTS 

Even  simple  reversal  of  the  present  policy 
of  drafting  2a-year-olds  first,  then  iS-year- 
olds,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  ftarting 
with  19-year-old8  will  make  classification 
more  Impartial  than  it  now  Is,  thq  report 
contended. 

Arguing  for  drafting  men  in  the  "youngest 
first"  order,  the  commission  said : 

"Interruption  of  a  man's  life  at  thiat  time 
(19)  is  less  serious  than  at  an  older  age. 
The  uncertainty  which  now  confuses  many 
In  their  20s  as  they  attempt  to  sat  their 
careers  in  order  would  be  reduced.]  If  not 
eliminated.  ' 

Fewer  men  are  married  at  that  age. 
Fewer,  too,  have  acquired  skills  in  Industry. 

SEBVICES    PRETEB 

"The  order  Is  also  preferable  to  the  serv- 
ices, who  believe  that  younger  men  are  better 
able  to  respond  to  military  training.:  and  in 
general  make  better  soldiers." 

To  remove  present  inequities  In  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  programs,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  "direct  enlistment 
into  Reserve  and  National  Ouard  forces 
should  not  provide  immunity  from  tlje  draft 
for  those  with  no  prior  service  exdept  for 
thoee  who  enlist  before  receiving  thtlr  1-A 
classification."  [ 

The  commission  also  recommended  a  na- 
tional computer  file  of  draft-eligible  doctors 
and  dentists  to  help  make  sure  thelf  draft- 
ing would  cause  the  least  possible  disruption 
In  the  medical  needs  of  the  community  where 
they  are  living,  and  liberalization  of  policies 


regarding  drafting  of  aliens  In  the  United 
States. 

Among  Ideas  considered  but  rejected  by 
the  commission  were  reliance  on  an  all-vol- 
unteer army  Instead  of  the  draft,  universal 
training,  compulsory  national  service,  and 
volunteer  national  service  as  an  alternative 
to  military  service. 

A  substantial  majority  also  refused  to 
recommend  recognizing  as  conscientious  ob- 
jectors those  who  might  oppose  the  Vietnam 
war,  or  any  particular  war,  rather  than  war 
in  any  form. 

"The  majority  believes."  the  report  said, 
"that  the  status  of  conscientious  objection 
can  properly  be  applied  only  to  those  who 
are  opposed  to  all  killing  of  human  beings 
under  any  circumstances. 

"Legal  recognition  of  selective  pacifism 
could  open  the  doors  to  a  general  theory  of 
selective  disobedience  to  law,  which  could 
quickly  tear  down  the  fabric  of  government." 

The  commission — which  included  three 
Negroes — was  named  by  President  Johnson 
last  July  2.  In  Its  study,  the  commission  in- 
vited opinions  from  more  than  120  organlza- 
I  tlons — veterans,  religious  and  civil  rights, 
among  others:  some  250  editors  of  college 
student  newspapers;  each  of  the  4,100  local 
draft  boards  and  97  appeal  boards;  every 
state  governor;  many  mayors,  and  others. 

Two  Manpower  Pools  Feature  Revised  Drajt 
System  Plan 
Here,  step  by  step,  la  the  way  the  draft 
system  prop>osed  to  President  Johnson  by  an 
advisory   commission   would   work: 

1.  At  age  18,  as  now,  all  men  would  regrls- 
ter.  As  soon  as  possible,  they  would  be  given 
the  standard  physical,  education  and  moral 
tests. 

2.  Those  classified  lA  alter  the  testing  pro- 
cedure would  be  Included  in  a  pool  of  men 
subject  to  first  call  for  military  service  if 
they  would  reach  age  19  before  a  designated 
date.  Those  reaching  19  after  that  date 
would  be  placed  in  a  second  pool. 

3.  Through  a  random,  lottery-type  process, 
those  in  the  first  pool  would  be  arranged  In 
the  order  In  which  they  would  be  subject 
to  Induction,  If  needed.  These  men  would 
be  most  vulnerable  to  the  draft  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  possibly  less. 

4.  After  the  period  of  maximum  vulner- 
ability had  elapsed,  names  of  all  men  in  the 
next-ln-Une  pool  would  be  ranged  by  a  lot- 
tery-type procedure  and  the  process  woxild 
begin  all  over  again  with  that  group.  Mean- 
while, men  In  first  pool  who  were  not  In- 
ducted would  not  be  called  unless  military 
circumstances  first  required  the  call-up  of  all 
men  in  the  second  pool. 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  6,  1967] 

The  Draft  Blows  Up  a  Storm  as  Experts 
Report — Volunteer  Army,  Lottery,  Uni- 
versal Training  Win  Vocal  Foes  and 
Friends 

"The  whole  system  la  honked  up,"  grouses 
a  29-year-old  San  Diego  father  of  one 
daughter.  Asks  George  Peldman,  a  round- 
faced  psychology  major  at  Yale  University, 
of  the  proposals  of  an  all- volunteer  army: 
"No  matter  what  they  pay  you.  who  would 
volunteer  to  get  shot  at?"  Students  can 
easily  win  draft  deferments  until  they  are 
out  of  school,  says  the  editor  of  Georgia 
Tech's  student  newspaper.  "Then  if  you're 
smart."  counsels  this  Atlantan,  John  Gill, 
"you  go  get  married  and  manufacture  an- 
other deferment." 

All  across  the  nation  last  week  the  topic 
on  target  was  the  military  draft  and  what 
Congress  should  do  about  it.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  President's  special  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service, 
after  an  eight-month  study,  recommended 
far-reaching  reforms  In  the  nation's  27- 
year-old  Selective  Service  System. 

The  report's  conclusion:  "The  United 
States    has    outgrown    its    Selective    Service 


System."  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, prepared  under  the  direction  of 
former  assistant  Attorney  General  Burke 
Marshall,  would  reduce  the  power  of  the 
nation's  4.061  local  draft  boards  and  elim- 
inate Inconsistencies  in  their  administra- 
tion, curtail  student  and  occupational  de- 
ferments, and  reverse  the  present  "oldest- 
first"  order  of  call  so  the  youngest  men, 
beginning  at  age  19,  would  be  taken  first. 

A  National  Observer  survey  of  dozens  of 
draftees,  college  students,  draft-board  offi- 
cials, wives  of  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and  com- 
munlty  leaders  In  13  States  from  Connecti- 
cut to  California  tapped  the  growing 
uneasiness  over  the  draft  system.  Uneasi- 
ness over  the  draft,  has,  of  course,  been  a 
continuing  matter  since  before  World  War 
n.    But  certainly  there  is  a  new  flurry  of  It. 

Not  everyone  favors  changes  now.  "The 
hysteria  to  change  the  draft  law  has  come 
because  of  our  Involvement  In  war  In  Viet- 
nam." reflects  the  Rev.  Derlan  Yallan,  pastor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Solana 
Beach,  Calif.  Had  the  present  "hysteria" 
prevailed  during  World  War  I  or  II,  says  the 
minister,  "I  don't  think  any  of  us  would 
have  to  worry  about  the  draft — we  would  be 
conscripted  by  a  dictator  and  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter." 

Sa3nng  he's  a  hawk  and  defending  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  "uses  everyone's  potential 
where  he  flts  best,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yallan  pro- 
tests: "Let's  not  cripple  ourselves  so  we  can't 
defend  ourselves.  I  get  awfully  tired  of  peo- 
ple who  say  let's  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
past.  Let's  do  something  brand  new.  To 
think  this  way  is  national  suicide." 

Yet  Congress  must  act.  The  present  Selec- 
tive Service  law.  which  was  adopted  In  1940. 
expires  June  30.  Before  then.  Congress  must 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem, overhaul  It,  or  replace  it  with  an  en- 
tirely new  procedure  lor  filling  the  nation's 
military  manpower  needs. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION  REPORTS 

Several  alternatives  and  dozens  of  altera- 
tions are  being  debated.  Among  them  are  a 
volunteer  army,  a  national  lottery,  universal 
military  training,  and  optional  national  serv- 
ice In  groups  such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 
Spokesmen  lor  each  of  these  plans  will  ex- 
press their  views  at  public  bearings  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  probably 
sometime  In  April.  A  special  House  commis- 
sion headed  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  (U.3. 
Army,  Ret.)  last  week  presented  a  study  of 
Its  own;  this  study  will  become  the  focal 
point  for  the  April  hearings. 

General  Clark's  panel  recommended  that 
the  youngest  men,  rather  than  the  oldest, 
be  drafted  first.  It  also  called  for  the  re- 
stricting of  graduate-school  deferments  to 
thoee  fields  Judged  to  be  "critical  to  the  na- 
tional security."  Yet  unlike  the  Presidential 
commission,  the  House  committee  rejected 
the  use  of  a  random-selection  system. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  on  the  draft 
were  being  pr^ared  over  the  weekend.  With 
ferment  In  the  air.  Congress  seems  destined 
to  overhaul  the  Selective  Service  for  the  first 
time  since  just  after  World  War  11. 

"You  shouldn't  ask  me  about  this,  because 
I'm  bitter,"  warns  Dick  Floberg.  the  29-year- 
old  San  Diego  father  of  one  daughter,  a  for- 
mer professional  baseball  pitcher,  and  now 
a  golf  professional. 

I  waited  for  18  months 

"I  wanted  to  go  when  I  got  out  of  high 
school,  get  In  my  six  months,  and  get  out," 
he  explains.  "But  Selective  Service  rejected 
me.  Said  I  had  a  bad  leg  and  bad  back  from 
baseball.  Then  I  got  married — and  they 
called  me!  I  took  the  exam  and  I  llqiiidated 
everything.  I  even  quit  my  job.  I  waited 
for  18  months.  Nothing  happened.  So  I 
wrote  my  congressman. 

"Six  months  went  by  and  I  got  a  1-T 
classification,  whatever  that  Is.  I  never  did 
go.      If    you   want   my    opinion,    the   draft 
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should  be  for  both  men  and  women — get 
them  off  mama's  apron  strings.  Then  we 
wouldn't  have  so  many  Berkeleys.  If  they 
all  went  In  at  say  16  and  came  out  at  about 
18,  they  would  be  better  men  and  women." 
John  Wilson,  a  21 -year-old  Northwestern 
University  advertising  major  from  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  agrees.  "I  would  much  rather 
have  served  at  18."  he  says.  "Now  I'm  anx- 
ious to  start  a  career,  but  I'm  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  two  years  of  service."  If  he  were 
killed  in  Vietnam,  he  complains,  "it  would 
be  a  net  loss  of  $20,000  spent  on  my  educa- 
tion." 

Gaylord  Fagerhand,  a  Moorhead,  Minn., 
Air  Force  veteran  and  a  church-choir  direc- 
tor, would  like  to  see  some  of  the  college 
loopholes  tightened  up.  He  winces:  "There 
are  too  many  ways  of  getting  out  of  the 
draft.  You  go  to  school  and  get  a  deferment 
and  then  keep  going  from  one  deferment 
to  another.  I  think  when  you  complete  one 
deferment  you  should  be  drafted." 
expelled,  then  drafted 
Even  students  have  trouble  Justifying  such 
deferments.  Britt  Kolar,  a  beefy  Junior  from 
Texas  who  plays  linebacker  on  Yale's  foot- 
ball team,  recalls  a  classmate  who  was  ex- 
pelled for  a  fight  and  subsequently  drafted. 
"He  made  a  slip  his  freshman  year,  and  now 
he's  In  Vietnam,"  moans  Mr.  Kolar.  "Those 
guys  over  there  fighting  are  Just  like  us — 
maybe  not  quite  so  smart — but  that 
shouldn't  make  them  less  qualified  to  be 
living  when  the  war's  over." 

Says  Keith  Marshall,  20,  a  Yale  student 
from  New  Orleans:  "I'd  have  more  trouble 
Justifying  draft-dodging  than  I  would  jus- 
tifying fighting  in  Vietnam  If  I  were  drafted." 
He  doesn't  weigh  the  war  philosophically. 
"I've  made  it  very  simple.  It's  my  country, 
right  or  wrong." 

Others  are  unhappy  that  some  people  es- 
cape the  draft.  "If  you  have  money  and  con- 
nections, you're  OK,"  notes  a  draftee  stand- 
ing In  line  at  the  Whitehall  Street  induction 
center  in  New  York  City.  "Look  how  Cas- 
slus  Clay  and  George  Hamilton  have  avoided 
the  draft." 

George  Hamilton,  the  film  star  who  occa- 
sionally courts  the  President's  daughter, 
Lynda  Bird,  received  a  "hardship"  deferment 
because  his  socialite  mother  depends  on  his 
$250,000  annual  income;  she  lives  in  a  39- 
room  Beverly  Hills  mansion.  Casslus  Clay, 
the  heavyweight  boxing  champ,  has  been  try- 
ing to  avoid  Induction  by  arguing  that  his 
Black  Muslim  religion  entitles  him  to  defer- 
ment as  a  conscientious  objector  or  as  a 
minister. 

a  housewife's  view 
A  slender,  brunet  San  Diego  housewife, 
Mrs.  Betty  Daun,  a  mother  of  three  little 
girls,  steps  from  her  1967  Volkswagen  camp- 
er, protesting:  "Why  shouldn't  George  Ham- 
ilton go?  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  he 
shouldn't.  They  say  he  is  sole  support  of 
his  mother.  Why  can't  she  get  up  and  get 
a  Job?  If  we're  going  to  fight  wars,  I  think 
the  rich  and  poor  should  go  Just  the  same." 
Shaking  his  head  In  disagreement  is  James 
A.  Nelson,  22,  a  University  of  Nevada  senior 
who  is  single.  "There  are  many  complaints 
about  Clay  and  Hamilton,  but  they've  Jvist 
been  made  scapegoats  by  the  public,"  he  be- 
lieves. "The  guy  who  would  criticize  Clay's 
not  being  drafted  Is  probably  trying  to  keep 
his  own  kid  out  of  the  service." 

When  It  comes  to  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent system,  few  have  any  well-thought-out 
ideas.  One  exception  Is  Francis  N.  Connol- 
ly, editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tempe 
(Ariz.)  Dally  News.  He  favors  a  form  of 
universal  military  training  for  all  Americans 
for  a  mlnlmtun  of  one  year.  "There's  some- 
thing everybody  can  do — even  those  In  a 
wheel  chair,"  he  argues. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  a  Negro  veteran  from  At- 
lanta, rejects  the  voluntary-army  Idea.  He 
asks,  "How  would  you  volunteer  for  some- 
thing you  didn't  want  In  the  first  place?" 


the  bottom  or  the  barrel 

"I  guess  the  lottery  would  be  fair."  com- 
ments the  Rev.  George  Hagen.  associate  min- 
ister at  the  First  Congregational  Church  In 
Branford.  Conn.,  on  a  proposal  for  selecting 
draftees  at  random  from  a  general  pool. 
"But  I'm  sure  our  government  can  come  up 
with  something  with  a  little  more  meat  to  It. 
A  lottery  would  be  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel." 

Says  Gerald  Bankers,  a  chemistry  major  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  In  Fargo: 
"This  lottery  Idea  stinks.  First  of  all,  those 
guys  who  aren't  doing  anything  might  just 
as  well  go  into  the  service.  And  second,  I 
don't  think  a  guy  should  be  jerked  out  of 
school.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
a  quarter  and  get  jerked  out." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagen  sees  an  expanded 
choice  as  an  answer  to  the  "traitor-patriot" 
division  some  say  is  created  by  the  present 
Selective  Service  procedure.  "There  are  very 
interesting  possibilities  In  VISTA-like  na- 
tional service  corps,"  he  says.  He  suggests 
this  option  to  the  draft  would  be  better  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  than  through  the 
Defense  Department. 

"There  Is  something  wrong  with  a  system 
which  casts  you  either  as  a  patriot  if  you're 
wining  to  bear  arms  in  Vietnam  or  a  non- 
patriot  If  you  object  to  fighting  in  this  war," 
he  laments. 

A  21-year-old  El  Centro.  Calif.,  profes- 
sional photographer,  Bert  Hope,  senses  the 
Immense  difficulty  of  the  task  ahead  for  Con- 
gress. "Sure,  the  law  Is  full  of  loopholes," 
he  says.  "And  the  law  should  be  tightened. 
But  then  you  can't  build  a  bureaucracy  big 
enough  to  screen  every  case.  There  are  too 
many  people  In  this  country." 


Key  Points  in  Draft  Report 

The  President's  special  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  after  an 
eight-month  study,  recommended  far- 
reaching  reform  of  the  nation's  Selective 
Service  System.  In  all,  the  commission 
made  13  major  recommendations  and  dozens 
of  minor  ones.  Here  are  the  main  points  In 
the  report: 

The  system's  administration  would  under- 
go a  major  reorganization.  The  commission 
would  phase  out  the  system's  current  de- 
centralization in  4,061  local  draft  boards  and 
replace  it  with  a  more  centralized  adminis- 
tration characterized  by  a  strong  national 
headquarters.  The  goal  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate inconsistencies  in  local  administration. 
The  new  structure  would  Include  8  regional 
offices  and  300  to  500  area  offices.  Local 
boards,  composed  of  volunteer  citizens, 
would  serve  as  the  registrants'  court  of  first 
appeal  on  complaints. 

The  present  "oldest-first"  order  of  call 
would  be  reversed  so  that  the  youngest  men, 
beginning  at  age  19,  would  be  taken  first. 

No  further  student  or  occupational  defer- 
ments would  be  granted,  vrtth  minor  excep- 
tions. Gone  would  be  widespread  deferment 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 
Present  deferments  would  be  allowed  to 
continue.  But  thereafter,  men  who  are 
already  in  college  when  they  are  randomly 
selected  lor  service  would  be  permitted  to 
finish  only  their  sophomore  year  before 
induction. 

Draft-eligible  men  would  be  Inducted  Into 
service  as  needed  according  to  an  order  of 
call  that  would  be  Impartially  and  randomly 
determined.  Eliminated  would  be  some 
local-board  procedures  that  encourage  con- 
sideration of  special  circumstances,  such  as 
performance  In  school  and  family  environ- 
ment. 

Direct  enlistment  Into  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  would  not  continue  to 
provide  immunity  from  the  draft  for  those 
with  no  prior  service  except  for  those  who 


enlist  before  receiving  their  1-A  classifica- 
tions. 

If  Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  were 
not  able  to  maintain  their  force  level  with 
volunteers,  they  would  be  filled  by  Induc- 
tions. Inductions  would  be  determined  by 
the  order  of  call  for  active-duty  service. 

The  commission  proposes  further  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  that 
would  permit  all  men  who  are  selected  for 
induction  at  18  to  decide  themselves  when, 
between  19  and  23,  to  fulflU  their  military 
obligation. 

The  commission  rejected  several  widely 
discussed  alternatives  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Among  them  were  reliance  on 
an  all-volunteer  military  force,  a  system  of 
universal  training  for  all  young  Americans, 
and  a  system  of  optional  service  in  groups 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

(From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Mar.  6,  1967] 
A  Fairer  MiLriART  Draft 
President  Johnson's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  has  made 
generally  admirable  proposals  for  eliminat- 
ing the  inequities  of  the  present  military 
draft. 

Obviously,  no  formula  that  puts  on  19- 
year-olds — men  too  young  to  vote — the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  fighting  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  going  to  evoke  cheers  In  the 
streets.  But  the  commission  has  effectively 
documented  its  conclusion  that  the  present 
system  discriminates  grossly  against  the  poor, 
particularly  the  Negroes,  and  that  most  al- 
ternatives would  aggravate,  not  cure,  the 
existing  unfairness. 

Its  own  proposals  are  geared  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  a  conflict  that 
Imposes  a  substantial  drain  on  the  nation's 
treasure  of  young  men  without  approaching 
the  dimensions  of  total  war.  The  worldwide 
commitments  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken are  too  great  to  be  met  through  re- 
liance on  a  volunteer  military  force  unless 
the  Inducements  for  enlistment  are  made 
so  alluring  that  the  country  would  risk 
creating  an  army  of  mercenaries. 

Yet  these  commitments  are  not  so  demand- 
ing that  the  nation  requires  an  elaborate 
selection  system  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  crippling  gaps  In  its  homefront  reservoir 
of  scientific  and  industrial  specialists  to  fill 
essential  jobs. 

Student  deferments  under  the  present  sys- 
tem have  In  too  many  cases  turned  into 
outright  exemptions,  thus  accentuating  the 
burdeu  on  those  who  are  already  the  most 
deprived  of  America's  citizens.  Indeed,  de- 
ferment standards  are  becoming  Increasingly 
quixotic  under  pressure  of  the  movement  on 
many  campuses  to  withhold  data  on  class 
standings  from  the  draft  authorities. 

Beguiling  as  Is  the  notion  of  offering 
youngsters  the  option  of  national  service  in 
areas  remote  from  the  battlefield  and  valu- 
able as  such  service  can  be,  the  commission 
Is  right  In  believing  that  no  fair  way  exists 
for  equating  it  with  military  duty  in  a  shoot- 
ing war. 

In  assessing  the  post -Vietnam  outlook,  the 
commission  envisages  a  situation  In  which 
those  chosen  by  lot  from  among  each  group 
of  19-year-olds  will  have  maximum  latitude 
In  deciding  whether  to  serve  at  once  or  at  any 
time  up  to  their  24th  birthday.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  why  some  such  latitude  cannot 
be  Introduced  even  now.  especially  If  new 
Incentives  are  established  to  encourage  early 
service. 

Congress  will  undoubtedly  Insist  on  explor- 
ing more  closely  this  possibility.  It  will 
also  encounter  polltclal  resistance  to  the 
proposed  abolition  of  local  draft  boards, 
which  served  with  distinction  In  World  War 
H  and  the  Korean  war.  But  we  believe  the 
special  requirements  of  the  current  conflict 
make  advisable  changes  along  the  lines  of 
the  commission's  report.  The  cause  of  equity 
In  national  defense  will  be  advanced  by  ap- 
proval of  Its  recommendations. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  ( , 
Outgrown  System 

No  one  who  takes  time  to  read  tUe  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service  Is  likely  to  question  toe  need 
for  a  change.  The  system  by  which  pien  are 
now  drafted  for  mlUtary  service  Is  Virtually 
the  same  as  It  was  when  the  legislation  was 
passed  In  1940  on  the  eve  of  WorldJ  War  II 
But  the  needs  are  very  different.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  that  "the  United  States 
has  outgrown  Its  Selective  Service  System." 

The  original  concept  was  that  mep  would 
be  drafted  by  a  local  board  made  upl  of  their 
neighbors.  Except  In  a  few  rural  commun- 
ities, this  concept  has  been  lost  In  Ijhe  com- 
plexities of  our  urban  society.  Meiibers  of 
the  local  draft  board  are  rarely  known  to  the 
men  whom  they  classify.  Much  pf  their 
work  Is  routine,  and  the  Impression,  prevails 
that  they  do  little  more  than  rubl>erstamp 
the  decisions  of  their  clerks. 

The  current  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
of  the  boards  stems  largely  from  the  wide 
variations  In  the  standards  they  appy.  The 
Commission  found  that  some  boarfls  never 
reclasslfly  men  with  deferments  In  e^ect  and 
Others  shift  men  Into  the  A-1  icategory 
before  their  deferments  expire.  Confusion 
and  inequity  often  result  from  the  tact  that 
Instructions  go  out  to  local  boards  fi^om  state 
directors  as  well  as  from  natlonlil  head- 
quarters. Some  states  allow  a  student  to  be 
deferred  If  he  carries  12  semester  hoxirs; 
others  require  15.  Some  local  boa«rds  take 
Into  account  a  student's  self-suppoft  In  col- 
lege: others  disregard  It. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1 1966,  90 
per  cent  of  the  local  boards  in  tl^e  States 
of  Washington  and  Alabama  had  Vp  Induct 
married  men  to  fill  their  quotas.  But  none 
of  the  boards  In  Connecticut  drafted  married 
men.  The  Commission  also  noted ;  a  strong 
tendency  for  local  boards  to  draft  taen  who 
have  moved  out  of  their  commuilty,  and 
appeal  boards  more  sympathetic  td  the  In- 
dividual in  his  new  location  reveijse  many 
of  these  decisions. 

Although  the  Commission  found; that  the 
Negro  does  not  serve  In  the  armed  forces  out 
of  proportion  to  his  representatiop  In  the 
population  as  a  whole,  he  encoujiters  In- 
equities at  several  points  In  tha  system. 
This  Is  one  of  many  factors  pointing  to  the 
need  for  uniform  standanls  and  graater  con- 
sistency In  their  application.  T»e  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  today  ^111  Indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  Conimlsslon's 
recommendations  are  to  have  AdmiiUstratlon 
support,  but  It  Is  quite  apparent:  that  the 
reorientation  of  the  Selective  Sefvlce  will 
need  to  be  drastic. 


THE  CIA  AND  STUDENT  ORdrANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  the  re- 
cent furor  over  CIA  funding  of  student 
organizations'  activities  abroad  has 
caused  many  observers  to  condemn  both 
giver  and  recipient.  It  has  caused  others 
to  question  why  such  secret  methods  of 
finance  were  used.  Indeed,  it  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  given  wri- 
ters many  a  story.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  most  rational  statemlent  con- 
cerning the  CIA  link  to  American  stu- 
dent organizations  is  a  column  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  yesterqay.  It  is 
in  defense  of  the  CIA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn, authored  by  Howard  K.  Smith,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thfc  Record, 
as  follows: 


In  Defense  of  Using  CIA  Funds  fob 

Students 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

The  most  constant  feature  of  real  life  is  its 

Inconstancy.     It    Is    a  distressingly    untidy 

process  which  confounds  every  effort  to  make 

a  system  of  ideas  fit  or  explain  It. 

Prof.  Arnold  Toynbee,  who  tried  to  sche- 
matize the  record  of  life  more  elaborately 
than  anybody  since  Marx  and  failed — for  life 
simply  bulged  right  out  of  the  complex  cor- 
set of  system  he  designed  for  it — was  once 
tempted  to  think  that  only  one  theory  would 
fit  it:  The  "it's-Just-one-damned-thlng- 
after-another"  theory     of  history. 

Life  does  not  even  accommodate  high 
principle  very  well.  The  recent  trouble  over 
the  CIA  is  an  example.  There  Is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  In  principle  It  Is  wrong  for  a 
secret  spy  agency  to  finance,  and  therefore 
compromise  the  purposes  of,  a  free  organi- 
zation of  American  students.  Yet.  there  Is 
also  no  doubt  that  this  method  of  financing 
the  students  worked  when  no  other  way 
would  have. 

Consider  the  circumstances  In  which  the 
method  was  begun.  It  was  In  the  early  fif- 
ties. The  Communists  had  tried  to  take 
Greece  and  failed;  they  had  tried  to  strangle 
Berlin  by  blockade  and  failed.  So  the  vio- 
lent phase  of  the  Cold  War  In  Europe  was 
ending  and  the  contest  was  turning  into  a 
competition  of  Ideas  and  images  between 
America  and  Russia. 

International  student  conferences  were 
proving  good  arenas  for  this  competition  to 
Impress  students  from  the  underdeveloped 
lands  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  fu- 
ture sources  of  trouble. 

American  students  arrived  at  the  con- 
ferences In  limited  delegations  and  possessing 
only  the  money  acquired  from  dues,  which 
barely  paid  their  keep.  The  Communists 
arrived  with  abundant  financing,  bushels  of 
expensive  literature  and  squads  of  agents  to 
keep  them  informed  as  to  which  delegates 
from  the  new  countries  were  most  susceptible 
of  Influence. 

The  richly  endowed  Communist  delega- 
tions danced  rings  around  the  Impoverished 
Americans.  In  the  eyes  of  the  neutral  dele- 
gations, precisely,  the  Images  designed  by 
Moscow  were  created:  The  Americans  were 
sluggish  represenutlves  of  a  way  of  life  clear- 
ly on  the  way  out.  The  Communists  were 
dynamic  examples  of  a  way  of  life  sure  to  be 
the  future's  wave. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  American  stu- 
dents were  suffering  from  lack  of  what  their 
nation  had  most  of:  money.  Two  general 
sources  of  funds  were  scouted.  First,  pri- 
vate sources  were  tried  but  found  ungen- 
eroxis.  Then  the  thought  of  asking  Con- 
gress for  open  appropriations  of  funds  was 
considered.  But  that  appeared  equally  un- 
promising, for  two  reasons : 

To  begin  with,  paying  students  to  go  to 
yakking  sessions  was  Just  the  kind  of  vague 
do-goodism  that  Congress  was,  and  Is,  stingy 
about:  so  it  would  have  appropriated  too 
little.  And,  then,  It  would  have  demanded 
student  conformlsm  as  compensation  for  Its 
handout. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  problem,  every- 
one remembered  the  art  exhibit  the  USIA 
put  on  In  Berlin  In  order  to  compete  with 
the  Communists.  To  prove  new  art  forms 
were  being  sought,  some  pretty  farout  Amer- 
ican paintings  were  exhibited.  Some  junket- 
ing Congressmen  saw  the  avant-garde  pieces 
and  blew  up  at  this  misuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  So  the  art  had  to  be  replaced  with 
some  non-controversial  photographs  of 
American  life. 

Had  Congress  appropriated  some  Inade- 
quate "smallesse" — the  opposite  of  lar- 
gesse— its  members  would  have  become 
apoplectic  at  the  first  student  delegation  who 
dissented  from  an  American  policy  In  pub- 
lic. Since  dissent  comes  as  naturall^'  to  stu- 
dents as  speechifying  does  to  congressmen, 


there  would  have  been  an  embarrassing 
brouhaha  and  a  cutting  off  of  funds. 

It  Is  one  of  life's  little  perversities  that 
only  a  secret  spy  agency  could  permit  free- 
dom to  dissent  at  government  expense.  And 
that  vision — of  American  students  free  to 
dissent  confronting  Communists  harnessed 
to  a  strict  party  line — was  exactly  the  right 
one  to  display  to  the  students  from  the  new 
nations.    So,  that  Is  what  was  done. 

That  Cold  War  emergency  Is  over  and  we 
have  come  out  of  It  just  fine.  So  the  pro- 
cedure of  CIA  financing  of  students  could 
be — or  should  have  been  some  time  back — 
stopped.  It  Is  a  pity  It  was  ever  necessary. 
But  that  is  the  way  life  is. 


ACCELERATED  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BONNEVILLE  AND  OTHER  UNITS 
OF  CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECTS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Utah 
State  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has 
adopted  a  resolution,  in  which  the 
Governor  of  Utah  concurs,  requesting  the 
acceleration  of  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  unit  and  other  units  of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
who  have  been  in  Congress  since  1956, 
when  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  became  a  reality,  have  been 
fighting  almost  annually  for  enough 
construction  money  to  keep  this  great 
project  on  the  track. 

Some  years  have  been  good,  and  some 
have  been  lean.  We  are  now  in  a  lean 
time  in  the  history  of  this  project;  how- 
ever, it  is  my  hope  that  after  2  extremely 
lean  years  we  have  made  the  turn  and 
are  heading  toward  added  emphasis  of 
one  of  the  major  participating  projects, 
the  central  Utah  project. 

So  that  the  Senate  and  the  country  can 
be  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
project  to  Utah's  future,  I  join  in  the  re- 
quest of  my  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  requesting  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Bonneville  unit  and  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  other  units — Upalco, 
Jensen.  Uintah,  and  Ute  Indian — of  the 
central  Utah  project. 

The  resolution  was  one  of  the  first 
items  of  business  to  be  passed  by  the 
Utah  State  Legislature,  and  I  agree  with 
it  wholeheartedly. 

It  asks  support  for  the  $11.1  million 
which  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
construction  program  for  the  Bonneville 
unit. 

It  also  asks  for  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  for  the  acceleration  of 
many  of  the  related  projects,  as  well. 

I  think  that  the  resolution  represents 
a  fair  and  accurate  cross  section  of  the 
thinking  of  the  people  in  my  State  and 
I  hope  that  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  see 
fit  to  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senators 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.   Con.  Res.  1 
(By  Wallace   H.   Gardner.   Ernest  H.   Dean, 

and  W.  Hughes  Brockbank) 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  Governor  concurring  therein,  request- 
ing the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
the  Bonneville  unit  and  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  other  units  (Upalco, 
Jensen,  Uintah,  and  Ute  Indian)  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein : 

Whereas  the  record  Is  replete  with  evi- 
dence that  water  development  projects  con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion contribute  materially  to  the  national 
welfare,  and,  In  addition,  reimbursable  costs 
of  such  projects  are  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  the  state  of  Utah  Is  dlrecUy  dependent 
upon  the  development  and  utilization  of 
Utah's  legal  entitlement  of  Colorado  River 
water,  as  set  forth  In  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  of  1948  In  order  to 
provide  water  to  meet  Increasing  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  requirements  of 
the  state;  and 

Whereas  units  of  the  Central  Utah  Partic- 
ipating Project  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  are  under  construction  and  in 
various  stages  of  planning  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and 

Whereas  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  were  di- 
verted to  other  uses  and  of  the  $7.5  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
with  direction  from  the  Congress  that  these 
funds  be  spent  exclusively  on  the  Bonneville 
Unit,  only  $4.6  million  has  been  programmed 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Included  In  his  Budget  Request  an  $11,145 
million  program  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  con- 
tinuing construction  of  the  Bonneville  Unit 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Thirty-seventh  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  the  Governor  concurring  therein,  does 
hereby  unanimously  support  the  President's 
budget  request  of  $11,145  million  to  continue 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  urged  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the  President's 
program,  and,  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  proceed  with  construction  of  works 
to  utilize  these  funds  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
Be  It  further  resolved,  that  to  meet  the 
futiure  water  requirements  of  Utah  all  of  the 
Units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
it  Is  therefore  urged  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  President,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  continue  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  by  authorizing  the  necessary  works, 
appropriating  the  necessary  funds,  and 
Issuing  pertinent  directives  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  accomplish  the  following: 

(1)  A  progressive  and  economic  construc- 
tion program  on  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the 
Central  Utah  Project  amounting  to  at  least 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1969;  and 

(2)  The  completion  of  advance  planning 
reports  and  Initiation  of  construction  on  the 
Congresslonally-authorlzed  Upalco  and  Jen- 
sen units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  prior 
to  1969;  and 

(3)  The  completion  of  feasibility  reports 
prior  to  1972  on  the  Uintah  and  Ute  Indian 
units  of  the  Central  Utah  Project. 


Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Utah  be,  and  he  here- 
by Is,  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Utah  in  Congress. 


fully  and  scrupulously  and  will  consider 
changes  which  will  treat  all  as  equitably 
as  possible  and  endeavor  to  do  away 
with  inequities  wherever  they  may  exist. 


THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most two  decades  ago — in  1948 — an  act 
of  Congress  established  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Men  who  were  infants 
that  year  are  today  being  drafted  under 
that  system  for  military  duty.  More- 
over, the  basic  system  itself,  which  was 
in  effect  reactivated  by  the  1948  legisla- 
tion, was  created  in  1940.  Men  who 
were  bom  that  year — the  same  year  the 
System  was  born  which  has  had  such  a 
dominating  influence  on  the  lives  of  an 
entire  generation — are  today  too  old  for 
the  draft.  Those  who  have  received  de- 
ferments are  technically  still  vulnerable, 
but  even  so  the  draft  rarely  touches  men 
above  the  age  of  26. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  en- 
dured all  these  years,  substantially  with- 
out modification,  because  it  was,  to  an 
extent,  effective  and  responsive  to  the 
coimtry's  needs. 

It  was  also  considered  a  fair  system 
when  it  was  established.  It  was  built  on 
the  assumption  that  men  who  were 
called  through  the  draft  to  serve  their 
country  would  be  chosen  equitably. 

It  might  well  have  remained  that  same 
way  had  the  world — and  the  Nation  with 
it — remained  unchanged. 

But  change  has  come — change  so  vast 
that  our  vital  statistics  sound  like  those 
of  a  different  Nation  from  that  which 
existed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Some  of  those  changes,  particularly 
those  in  our  population  growth,  have 
brought  with  them  conditions  out  of 
which  inequities  arise  when  young  men 
are  selected  to  serve. 

Today  more  men  are  available  for  the 
draft  than  the  Armed  Forces  need.  The 
basic  condition  is  as  simple  as  that.  But 
the  steps  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  taken  to  accommodate  that  condi- 
tion have  not  been  simple  at  all.  They 
have  involved  an  extremely  complicated 
program  of  deferments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  in  practical  effect  exempted 
large  numbers  of  men  from  the  draft, 
placing  the  burden  of  involuntary  serv- 
ice increasingly  on  one  group. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress 
offers  a  way  and  is  open  to  suggestions 
to  bring  back  to  the  Selective  Service 
System  the  principle  of  equity  which 
Congress  always  intended  for  it. 

It  would  subject  all  eligible  men 
equally  and  fairly  to  the  process  of  selec- 
tion. None  would  be  favored.  All  would 
be  treated  as  complete  equals. 

So  long  as  we  must  continue  to  have  a 
draft — and  it  is  obvious  that  a  draft  will 
be  necessary  for  at  least  the  years  ahead 
that  we  can  now  foresee — we  must  have 
the  fairest  draft  system  that  a  demo- 
cratic nation  can  devise. 

I  believe  the  program  the  President 
has  submitted  is  a  proposal  worth  our 
most  serious  consideration.  The  Senate 
will  scrutinize  his  recommendations  care- 


NATIONAL  CARIH  ASTHMA  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  for  the 
introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
4,  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  CARIH  Asthma  Week." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  I  do  , 
so  with  deep  regard  for  the  devotion  of 
those  Americans  who  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  of  trtmsforming  intractable 
astlimatic  children  into  healthy,  vigor- 
ous youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  this  remarkable  institu- 
tion continues  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
severely  asthmatic  children  of  every  race, 
color,  and  creed  from  every  State  in  this 
Nation.  We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
not  only  to  the  CARIH  institution  itself, 
but  also  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
140  CARIH  auxiliaries  throughout  the 
country  who,  through  private  effort,  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  nonprofit  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  speedy  adop- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution. 


JACK  W.  HALL— LEADER  OF  LABOR 
MOVEMENT  IN  HAW  AH 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
relatively  brief  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Hawaii,  one  name  stands  alone 
in  terms  of  leadership,  aggressiveness, 
and  a  determination  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  our  society  for 
workers.  That  name  belongs  to  Jack  W. 
Hall,  regional  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen  &  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Hall  outlined 
the  philosophic  approach  of  the  ILWU 
in  Hawaii  to  social  problems  and  eco- 
nomic change.  Because  of  the  union's 
success  in  helping  to  resolve  human  prob- 
lems created  by  industrial  change,  I 
know  that  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Hall's  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HUMAN  Costs  of  Progress 

(EDrroR's  Note. — In  a  recent  speech.  Jack 
W.  Hall,  regional  director,  set  forth  the 
philosophic  approach  which  he  said  has 
motivated  his  union,  the  I.L.W.U.,  In  Its  ap- 
proach to  social  problems  and  technological 
change. 

(Because  the  I.L.W.U.  has  been  a  major 
force  In  re-shaplng  post-World  War  U 
Hawaii,  the  text  Is  reprinted  In  full.) 

(By  Jack  W.  Hall,  ILWU  Regional  Director) 

Let  me  start  off  by  stating  how  trade 
unions  as  they  function  today  In  the  United 
States  see  their  primary  responsibility.  A 
union's  first  responsibility  Is  to  the  mem- 
bers It  represents.  It  must  be  able  to  safe* 
guard  the  Jobs  and  conditions  of  the  mem- 
bers In  its  ranks,  not  those  It  has  repre- 
sented In  the  past,  or  those  It  may  orga- 
nize In  the  futxire. 
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Prom  thU  point  of  view  we  In  the  IX.W.U. 
have  been  In  the  forefront  In  seenng  new 
answers  to  the  technologically- created  prob- 
lems of  our  members.  In  a  momeqt  I  will 
describe  some  of  the  answers  we  lovind — 
new  approaches  which  were  first  dtveloped 
in  Hawaii.  J 

Before  I  do,  I  want  to  say  that  th*  narrow 
view  of  labor's  responsibilities  whlcl^  I  have 
given  you  does  not  meet  the  larger  Mclal 
problems.  This  narrow  view  Is  gtn^nited 
by  the  system  within  which  we  op«-a,te.  It 
reflects  the  correspondingly  narrpw  view 
which  most  employers  take  of  thelrj  respon- 
sibility under  a  free  enterprise  system.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  tbe  free- 
dom of  free  enterprise  has  been  precisely 
the  freedom  from  responsibility  for!  the  so- 
cial and  human  consequences  of  th)e  enter- 
prise. 1 

Our  traditional  Ideology  .  .  .  and  Iqt  me  say 
right  here  that  I  don't  believe  this  lldeology 
corresponds  to  the  facts  of  modern  111  e,  which 
include  giant  corporations  and  imperfect 
competition  .  .  .  but  the  tradition,  neverthe- 
less, does  hold  that  the  employer's  flrst  re- 
sponsibility is  to  profits  and  that  If  each 
employer  pursues  this  Interest  eneiigetlcally 
and  efficiently,  some  will  fail,  but  fhe  best 
will  succeed  and — as  Adam  Smith  acpressed 
It — as  if  guided  by  an  "unseen  hand,!'  all  this 
self -centered  striving  will  result  in)  general 
economic  and  social  progress  wlich  will 
benefit  us  all.  (Here  in  Hawaii  ve  never 
really  believed  that,  of  course.  We  know  we 
cannot  permit  some  of  our  basic  Industrial 
firms  to  fall  even  if  they  are  not  thei  "best.") 

This  progress  Adam  Smith  spoke  pf  Is  evi- 
dent enough,  however.  i 

Less  well  understood  by  those  whc  should 
know  Is  the  terrible  human  cost  of  much  of 
this  progress  .  .  .  the  cost  to  milllonspf  lowly. 
Inarticulate  people  whose  lives  have  (been  de- 
stroyed or  blighted  by  the  shifting  tiemands 
and  upsetting  effects  of  the  Industiflal  revo- 
lution which  has  been  transforming  life  on 
our  planet  at  an  ever  faster  pace  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  | 

The  progress  has  always  left  a  (rightful 
human  wreckage  In  its  wake — from  ihe  mill- 
towns  In  19th  century  England  and  the  mod- 
em slums  and  mines  of  South  Ai^ca  and 
South  America  to  the  black  ghettbs  of  our 
own  country  or  our  urban  and  runal  slums 
right  here  In  Hawaii.  I 

It  hasn't  been  progress  at  all — it  has  been 
a  disaster  for  millions  of  Indivldualfe  ...  for 
underpaid  workers  in  unregulated  ladustries. 
for  middle-aged  workers  whose  skills  have 
become  obsolete,  for  uneducated  N«roes  re- 
placed by  cotton-plcklng  machines,  for  slum- 
reared  youngsters  who  drop  out  of  school 
and  can't  find  a  Job  in  a  society  wjhich  de- 
mands more  and  more  education.     ' 

Trade  unions  were  born  as  workeis  sought 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  socially  ir- 
responsible use  of  economic  power.  Iln  many 
countries  this  effort  produced  socialist  par- 
ties, striving  to  establish  a  poUtlcal-^economy 
In  which  the  criterion  for  economic  decisions 
would  be  the  general  welfare,  rather  than 
private  profit. 

In  the  United  States,  for  the  past  80  years, 
the  labor  movement  has  generally^  concen- 
trated on  winning  recognition  and  defending 
the  Interests  of  its  members  wlthia  a  given 
Industry.  I  believe  that  unions  haiie  an  im- 
portant secondary  responsibility  to  fee  activ- 
ists and  agitators  for  solutions  td  broader 
social  problems  which  cannot  be  m«  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  Only  once  in  mT  lifetime 
has  the  American  labor  movement  under- 
taken anything  like  structural  reforms  in  our 
society,  however.  That  was  when  the  C.I.O., 
led  by  John  L.  Lewis,  backed  Rooseiielfs  New 
Deal  and  Initiated  our  present  systtm  of  so- 
cial security  and  public  welfare  meisures. 

These  measures,  along  with  the  iteyneslan 
concept  that  government  fiscal  policy  could 
be  used  to  stabilize  the  economy,  recognized 
the  fact  that  economic  change  and  progress 
create  human  problems  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented or  resolved  by  private  decielonmak- 


ing,  and  that  society  as  a  whole  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  its  members  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  change.  A  high-water  mark  of  this 
thinking  was  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  That  Act  in  its  declaration  of  policy 
says: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practi- 
cable means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enter- 
prise and  the  general  welfare,  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 
employment  opportunities.  Including  self- 
employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

The  cold  war  prevented  us  from  biUldlng 
further  on  these  foundations,  until  very 
recent  years. 

Finally,  shocked  by  revelations  of  wide- 
spread pKJverty,  persistent  unemployment, 
human  deterioration  and  waste.  In  the  midst 
of  general  affluence,  we  started  to  take  some 
relatively  small-scale  public  steps  under  the 
slogans  "A  War  on  Poverty"  and  a  "Great 
Society."  Unfortunately,  these  beginnings 
are  starving  in  the  cradle  because  of  our  dis- 
astrous Involvement  In  Vietnam,  with  Its 
overwhelming  cost  of  more  than  $2  bllUon 
a  month. 

I  say  all  this  to  indicate  how  narrow  our 
own  achievement  has  been,  and  to  Indicate 
that  we  are  aware  of  this.  We  have  simply 
concentrated  on  those  solutions  which  were 
possible  for  us  within  the  context  In  which 
we  worked. 

There  are  some  unique  features  of  Hawaii's 
industry  which  favored  our  efforts  to  make 
employers  accept  responsibility  for  helping 
to  resolve  the  human  problems  created  by 
industrial    change.    These    Include: 

1 — Insularity  which  makes  problems  like 
unemployment  more  critical.  They  have  to 
be  solved  by  us  here.  There  Is  no  frontier 
or  neighboring  state,  to  take  the  pressure  off. 

Also,  Insularity  makes  It  easier  to  trace 
the  effects  of  economic  decisions  back  to 
their  causes. 

2 — Concentration  of  ownership.  The  Big 
Five  were  the  decision-makers  and  everyone 
here  knew  it. 

3 — Importation  of  the  Labor  Force  by  the 
Big  Five.  Workers  were  brought  In  from 
mtiny  countries,  but  by  one  group,  for  one 
purpose.  They  may  have  worked  for  several 
companies,  or  for  several  Industries,  but 
still  they  worked  for  the  same  general  group 
of  employers  and  thought  of  themselves  as 
having  had  their  fate  determined  by  the 
Big  Five. 

4 — The  union  to  be  successfvil  was  com- 
pelled to  forge  an  Inter-raclal  solidarity, 
which  Is  unique  In  America. 

On  the  mainland,  the  late-comer  Immi- 
grant group  has  always  been  the  shock  ab- 
sorber of  Industrial  change.  As  each  group 
was  assimilated.  It  escaped  from  the  prob- 
lems and  left  them  to  the  group  which  took 
Its  place.  The  Negro  is  the  last  of  these, 
with  no  replacements  in  sight.  This  is  one 
reason  for  a  general  lack  of  social  solidarity 
and  responsibility  In  American  life.  It  also 
helps  us  understand  the  Negro  crisis. 

In  Hawaii  only  an  Inter-raclal,  statewide 
union  could  cope  with  the  Big  Five.  To  hold 
the  union  together  we  had  to  represent  the 
interest  of  every  racial  group. 

5 — Changes  came  faster  In  Hawaii.  With- 
in 15  years  after  the  war,  the  workforce  In 
sugar  and  pineapple  was  cut  In  half. 

With  this  background,  how  did  the  Union 
seek  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  to  Its 
members  and   the  community? 

In  the  sugar  Industry  more  than  15  years 


ago,  the  union  made  the  basic  decision  not  to 
waste  its  strength  in  a  losing  fight  against 
mechanization  and  Job  eliminations.  In- 
stead it  demanded  that  the  workers  be  given 
a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  machine  and 
be  protected  against  victimization.  This 
required  workers  as  well  as  employers  to  act 
in  a  responsible  way. 

In  the  sugar  industry,  for  example,  instead 
of  permitting  layoffs  of  younger,  low  senior- 
ity workers,  who  would  have  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  who  then  and 
for  several  years  after  would  become  public 
welfare  burdens,  we  initiated  two  programs — 
designed  to  shrink  the  work-force  from  the 
top — both  at  the  expense  of  larger  wage 
Increases : 

1 — Incentives — in  the  form  of  separation 
pay  and  repatriation  allowances — were  pro- 
vided to  encourage  the  older  worker  to  vol- 
untarily leave  the  workforce.  Older  workers 
were  permitted  to  substitute  for  younger 
workers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  laid 
off.  Repatriation  Incentives  encouraged 
older  workers,  particularly  Philippine  na- 
tionals, to  return  permanently  to  their 
homeland  before  normal  retirement  age, 
with  sizeable  sums  of  American  dollars, 
which  vastly  expanded  In  purchasing  power 
In  the  Philippines.  These  repatriates  on 
reaching  normal  retirement  age  were  all 
eligible  for  social  security  and  collective  bar- 
gaining pensions. 

2 — We  took  money  that  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  active  employees  to  buy  pen- 
sions for  older  workers  so  they  could  afford 
to  leave  the  workforce  and  we  negotiated  for 
them  and  their  spouses  the  best  medical  plan 
In  the  nation  for  retired  workers. 

A  similar  program  was  followed  in  pine- 
apple. 

Together  with  the  above  efforts  to  get 
older  workers  out  of  the  workforce,  the  union 
encouraged  the  employers,  with  some  degree 
of  success,  to  retrain  workers  displaced  by 
technological  change  for  more  skilled  Jobs. 
Rate  protection  was  assured  for  extended 
periods  depending  on  length  of  service. 

In  the  longshore  Industry,  the  displace- 
ment problem  has  been  relatively  much 
greater  and  has  come  In  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Contalnerlzatlon  and  bulk  shipment  of 
practically  all  Matson  cargo  to  Hawaii  has 
had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  Jobs  and  work 
opportunity  here  In  Hawaii.  Hawaii  Is  the 
destination  point  of  all  Matson  cargo  flow- 
ing out  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Southern  California. 

In  less  than  10  years,  Hawaii's  longshore 
workforce  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  work 
opportunity  for  the  Individual  has  gone 
down  by  a  third.  The  outer-islands  have 
been  hit  hardest. 

How  did  we  go  about  easing  the  Impact 
of  these  changes?    We  did  It  by: 

1 Providing  Jobs  for  men  who  wanted  to 

transfer  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  where 
work  was  plentiful  and  giving  them  travel 
allowances  of  $850  for  family  men  (»325  for 
single  employees) . 

2 — Permitting  employees  to  repatriate  to 
home  lands  with  liunp-sum  settlements  of 
pension  equities.  Some  left  with  as  much 
as  820,000. 

3 — Offering  generous  severance  allowances 
to  older  workers.  Employees  leaving  or  re- 
tiring at  age  60  under  the  old  agreement. 
In  addition  to  all  other  pension  and  sever- 
ance arrangements  received  a  supplemental 
severance  bonus  of  $6,000. 

Today  the  statewide  longshore  work  force 
Is  down  to  what  seems  to  be  minimum  needs 
for  the  next  several  years.  The  problem  now 
Is  the  distribution  of  work  opportunity  be- 
tween ports.  Out-ports,  especially  Kauai 
and  Hllo,  have  the  minimum  number  of  men 
required  to  handle  a  conventional  ship  but 
barging  of  containers  has  cut  work  oppor- 
tunity to  less  than  subsistence  level. 

We  are  meeting  this  problem  in  current 
negotiations    by    establishing    a    statewide 
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labor  pool  with  hours  eqiialized  on  a  state- 
wide basU.  Workers  will  be  moved  from 
port  to  port  by  air  to  accomplish  this  equal- 
ization and  If  work  opportunity  falls  below 
an  average  of  38  hours  weekly,  over  a  four- 
week  period,  wage  supplementation  will  be 
paid  from  Mechanization  Funds  to  bring 
earnings  to  that  average. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  energetic  efforts 
to  promote  and  to  organize  Hawaii's  newest 
industry — tovu-ism — with  the  hope  that  this 
expanding  industry  will  be  the  source  of 
decent  Jobs  at  union  wages  and  conditions 
for  those  displaced  by  future  economic 
change  and  for  our  young  people  entering 
the  labor  market  for  the  flrst  time. 

We  are  supporting  and  encouraging  train- 
ing programs,  government  and  private,  so 
these  displaced  and  new  workers  will  have 
the  skills  to  fill  these  new  Jobs. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining  we  will  be  able  to 
handle  the  problems  of  our  present  mem- 
bers as  economic  change  continues.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  State 
and  national  problems.  The  big  Job  wlU 
have  to  be  done  by  government,  labor  and 
business  working  together.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  larger  social  problems  be  mitigated, 
let  alone  solved. 


NEW  YORKERS  ARE  BEING  SOLD 
OUT  TO  lOU'S 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  press  is  providing  excellent 
coverage  of  the  big,  but  generally  unre- 
ported stories  of  our  times.  I  refer  to 
the  overcharge  exacted  by  the  investor- 
owned  utilities,  the  failure  of  State  regu- 
latory bodies  to  regulate  and  the  arro- 
gant efforts  of  the  lOU's  to  attain  com- 
plete monopoly  on  their  essential  elec- 
tricity by  excluding  city-owned  and  cus- 
tomer-owned power  systems  from  essen- 
tial wholesale  power  supply. 

The  situation  is  worse  in  some  other 
States  than  It  is  in  New  York.  But  it  is 
bad  there,  and  I  compliment  newspapers 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribune,  and  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times  for  their  cover- 
age and  editorials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  entitled  "Selling  Out  on  Pow- 
er," published  in  the  March  2  and  March 
3  issues  of  the  Watertown,  N.Y.,  Daily 
Times,  and  the  March  4  editorial,  en- 
titled "Assessing  the  PSC"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Watertown    (N.Y.)    Dally  Times. 

Mar.  2, 1967) 

Selling  Out  on  Power 

The  proposal  for  an  $8,000,000,000  atomic 
power  program  in  New  York  state  is  a  sellout 
to  the  private  power  companies.  No  other 
conclusion  can  be  reached  because  the  New 
York  state  power  authority  wUl  be  forbidden 
to  construct  atomic  power  plants  in  the 
future  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  confined 
to  hydroelectric  considerations  as  an  operator 
of  Niagara  and  Massena  and  a  coordinator 
in  other  hydroelectric  matters.  This  pro- 
posal must  receive  legislative  enactment. 
May  the  legislature  Insist  that  the  authority 
be  given  as  many  rights  to  the  construction 
of  nuclear  plants  as  the  private  utilities. 

The  statement  Is  made  by  Gov.  Rockefel- 
ler that  the  New  York  utilities  must  double 
their  annual  electricity  production  In  the 
next  ten  years,  from  17.000,000  kilowatts  to 
35,000,000  kilowatts.  This  sounds  big,  but  It 
is  absolutely  the   same  program  that  the 


utUltles  have  set  for  themselves  ever  since 
World  War  II,  namely  an  Increase  of  ten  per 
cent  a  year.  So  suddenly  a  deal  is  made  that 
will  enable  them  to  keep  up  what  they  have 
been  doing  In  the  past,  in  return  for 
which  the  power  authority,  which  was  con- 
ceived as  an  agency  to  represent  the  citizens' 
interests  in  power  making  and  power  dis- 
tribution, will  be  shoved  over  Into  the  corner 
and  given  a  Job  of  keeping  the  old  power 
plants  swept  out. 

Incidentally,  the  power  authority  today  Is 
producing  approximately  a  little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  state's  annual  power  pro- 
duction. By  1977,  if  the  scheme  is  accepted 
by  the  legislature,  the  authority  will  produce 
a  little  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
production.  Many  people  fought  the  better 
part  of  40  years  to  assure  the  state  of  an 
adequate  share  of  the  power  production. 
Suddenly  In  the  prospect  of  an  $8,000,000,000 
expansion,  the  state's  role  Is  downgraded  so 
that  the  private  needs  for  capital  can  be 
advanced,  with  the  lenders  being  assured 
that  they  will  not  have  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  competition  from  the  power  au- 
thority. The  statement  is  made  in  news 
stories  that  there  will  be  no  competition  in- 
sofar as  the  atomic  power  production  is 
concerned;  continue  to  limit  the  state  power 
authority  to  hydroelectric  operations  to  avoid 
competition  with  the  utilities  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy. 

There  is  language  In  the  announcement 
about  a  role  for  the  power  authority.  It  Is 
supposed  to  make  power  available  to  munici- 
palities and  public  power  districts  In  greater 
amounts  through  a  withdrawal  of  power 
from  private  utilities.  They  in  turn  would 
get  their  Increased  electricity  requirements 
from  the  nuclear  plants.  This  seems  to  be 
saying  that  public  power  will  go  to  publicly 
owned  installations  primarily,  and  privately 
built  nuclear  power  will  go  toward  the  in- 
dustrial needs  of  consumers. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  farsighted  pro- 
grams in  this  state,  origlnaUy  conceived  by 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  enhanced  and 
enlarged  by  the  late  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, brought  to  culmination  by  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  should  now  by  a  simple  legislative 
enactment  be  placed  in  a  deep  freeze. 

[From  the  Watertown   (N.Y.)   DaUy  Times. 

Mar.  3,  1967] 

Selling  Out  on  Powee — II 

Continuing  the  comments  against  the 
Albany  power  plan  that  would  deny  the  New 
York  State  Power  authority  the  right  to  con- 
struct nuclear  plants,  we  call  attention  to 
the  efforts  during  the  past  seven  years  to 
broaden  the  state  power  franchise.  The 
suddenness  of  the  announcement  Wednes- 
day that  the  private  utilities  would  be  given 
free  rein  in  the  field  of  nuclear  electricity 
production  might  lead  some  citizens  to  think 
that  a  major  need  had  only  recently  been 
discovered,  and  the  cost  of  meeting  that  need 
was  particxUarly  high,  $8,000,000,000,  over  the 
next  ten  years,  and  finally  there  was  an  im- 
mediacy about  accomplishing  the  objective. 

In  1960  the  New  York  State  Power  author- 
ity publicly  called  attention  to  the  role  that 
the  authority  should  be  given  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  electricity  consumers  during  the 
years  to  the  1980's.  In  1960  the  authority 
sought  permission  of  the  legislature  to  build 
and  operate  nuclear  power  plants.  At  the 
time  two  temporary  committees  on  power 
resources  had  recommended  against  the 
authority's  request  for  nuclear  privileges,  al- 
though the  authority  was  the  one  state 
agency  that  was  supposed  to  be  responsible 
for  publicly  owned  electric  power  produc- 
tion. The  authority  Itself  had  made  studies 
and  the  then  chairman,  Robert  Moses,  had 
sought  with  his  persuasiveness  the  oppor- 
tunity at  legislation.  Again  in  1961,  he  and 
the  authority  asked  for  atomic  privileges. 

The  Power  Authority  Act  was  confined  to 
hydroelectric  developments,  nuclear  power 
not  being  in  the  picture  when  the  early  laws 


were  passed.  Never,  however,  did  the 
authority  seek  to  restrict  the  private  utilities 
from  the  nuclear  field.  The  thinking  has 
been  that  both  the  privately  owned  and  the 
publicly  owned  utilities  had  an  important 
role  in  meeting  consumer  needs. 

In  1965  the  authority  went  at  it  again, 
proving  conclusively  that  in  behalf  of  the 
public  it  should  have  a  nuclear  opportunity. 
The  1965  effort,  however,  was  made  behind 
the  scenes,  although  the  Justification  and 
the  statistics  amply  supported  authority  rec- 
ommendation. Although  the  proposal  never 
saw  the  light  of  day,  suggested  amendments 
to  the  Power  Authority  Act  were  couched 
in  terms  that  the  public  Interest  requires 
"that  the  state  as  well  as  the  private  utility 
companies  should  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  power  from  nuclear  fields 
and  other  forms  of  atomic  energy." 

There  was  apparent  rejection  of  this  in 
Albany,  although  the  public  never  had  a 
chance  to  express  Itself. 

In  1966  the  authority  came  at  it  again, 
unfortunately  in  an  Informal  manner,  and 
got  nowhere.  This  is  the  kind  of  issue  that 
should  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
campaign,  but  for  reasons  that  aren't  under- 
stood never  a  mention  was  made.  Late  in 
1966,  once  again  the  authority  prepared  doc- 
umentation as  to  why  it  should  be  given  the 
right  to  build  nuclear  power  plants. 

As  soon  as  word  of  Its  efforts  got  out.  there 
was  a  gang-up  against  it  so  that  within  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  a  month  the 
authority  recommendations  were  rejected  as 
though  they  never  existed,  and  the  governor, 
together  with  the  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
Mr.  Travla,  are  proposing  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation that  Is  100  percent  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  power  authority,  the 
traditional  power  agency  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  power  authority  will  be 
given  permission  to  develop  electricity  on 
some  settling  pools,  but  this  isn't  the  big 
power  producer  of  the  future.  Nuclear 
power  will  be  the  big  producer.  Yet  Albany 
says  that  it  Is  going  to  limit  the  state  power 
authority  to  hydroelectric  operations  to 
avoid  competition  with  the  utilities  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy. 

Is  there  anyone  in  the  state  who  is  ready 
to  rise  up  and  head  off  the  legislative  em- 
bargo against  the  authority's  entering  the 
nuclear  power  development?  Who  will  stand 
up  and  assist  the  agency  in  carrying  out  the 
public  power  policy  of  this  state  which  dates 
back  for  40  years.  Certainly  there  baa  been 
no  mandate  for  reversal,  but  that  seems  to 
be  what  is  happening. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  1967] 
Assessing  tbe  PSC 

The  city's  request  for  greater  control  over 
utilities  comes  too  late  in  this  legislative  ses- 
sion for  comprehensive  consideration.  But 
it  will  be  unfortunate  if  It  does  not  become 
the  basis  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  state's 
regulatory  laws  and  of  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission. 

Mayor  Lindsay's  proposal  that  the  PSC  be 
required  to  hold  public  hearings  before  au- 
thorizing rate  Increases  follows  his  imsuc- 
cessful  protests  in  November  when  the  com- 
mission granted  a  $32.4-mllllon  rate  boost 
to  Consolidated  Edison  first  and  ordered 
hearings  afterward.  These  hearings,  now  in 
adjournment,  are  to  be  resumed  March  14. 
Meanwhile,  New  Yorkers  are  paying  bigger 
electric  bills. 

The  Mayor's  bill  and  alternative  proposals 
should  be  considered  by  a  Joint  Legislative 
Committee,  which  could  hold  hearings  over 
the  summer.  Its  job  would  be  to  evaluate 
the  commission's  work,  and  to  revise  and 
update  the  state's  laws  in  this  field.  The 
Transportation  Corporations  Law,  for  ex- 
ample, unchanged  since  1840,  is  more  at- 
tuned to  conditions  In  primitive  rural  com- 
munities than  to  the  aggravating  problem  of 
urban  life,  yet  this  law  sets  many  of  the 
standards  for  utility  regulation  today.    Such 
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a  committee  also  could  consider  qualifica- 
tions for  PSC  membership  and  staff.  Politics 
often  seems  to  have  been  the  prlmaiy  requi- 
site in  past  appointments. 

A  real  assessment  of  the  commission  and 
a  dispassionate  look  at  Its  decls^ns  are 
doubly  Important  In  the  light  of  the  program 
Just  announced  by  Governor  Rockefdler  and 
the  state's  public  utlUUes  for  an  w-blUlon 
expansion  program  In  the  next  deca4e.  New 
York's  need  for  much  more  power  is  clear, 
but  the  public  la  entitled  to  assurafice  that 
It  has  an  effective  watchdog  In  decl<ilng  how 
that  power  Is  produced  and  what  It  tosts. 
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THE  QUIET  PAIR  OP 
PHILANTHROPISTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presidentl  it  has 
been  more  than  a  month  since  H  e  small 
airplane  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Currier  vanished  over  the  Caribbean.  It 
must  now  be  presumed  that  they  are 
lost.  I 

These  were  remarkable  individuals. 
Born  to  great  wealth,  they  madd  a  pact 
to  invest  their  inheritances  in  solving 
social  problems  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  investing  in  their  own  pleas- 
ure. They  preferred  to  remainj  anony- 
mous; and  made  more  efforts  td  escape 
publicity  than  most  people  make  io  get  it. 

Mrs.  Currier  was  the  daughtef  of  our 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  the  Hon- 
orable David  Bruce,  and  granddaughter 
of  Andrew  Mellon.  In  1955,  whilt  a  stu- 
dent at  Radcliffe,  she  married  Stephen 
Currier,  son  of  the  late  pointer  tlichard 
Currier.  ! 

In  1958  the  couple  set  up  the  Taconic 
Foundation.  Through  this  outlet,  they 
poured  funds  into  the  struggle  t<i  obtain 
equal  opportunities  for  Negroes,  although 
it  was  not  then  fashionable  to  dq  so. 

More  recently,  the  attention '  of  the 
Curriers  turned  to  the  growing  urban 
problem.  Last  year,  Mr.  Currier i  formed 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  which  is  situdjdng 
such  problems  as  bad  housing  knd  In- 
adequate urban  planning.  Thej  couple 
had  also  been  working  on  plans  for  beau- 
tifying the  Washington  area. 

Stephen  Currier  was  not  a  philanthro- 
pist from  afar.  He  spent  timel  in  the 
slimis  he  sought  to  improve.  Be  saw 
his  role  as  that  of  t^t^lyst  in  ptoblem- 
solvlng:  typically,  vhen  the  [Federal 
Government  authoriM^  funds  f oij  mental 
health  research,  thrTafceiffln5oundation 
departed  from  the  field.  ^ J 

Characteristic  of  the  coupleN^  the 
fund  known  as  the  Harvard  (gamble, 
which  provides  means  for  worthy  stu- 
dents wishing  to  go  to  Harvard,  butyre 
below  the  scholarship  level  a^d  We 
without  fimds.  /' 

Mr.  President,  many  eloquent  ti^fbutes 
have  been  made  to  the  Curriers]  in  this 
Chamber.  Many  others  have  appeared 
in  the  press  and  have  been  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television.  One  of  Ifie  best 
was  delivered  by  Edward  P.  Morgan  over 
the  American  Broadcasting  network  on 
February  3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Morgan's  fine  remirks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  NtW3, 
Pebrtjary  3,  1967 
Almost   everybody   wants   to    ma^e    more 
money  but  too  many  people  who  stride  It  rich 


leave  a  trail  of  trampled  bodies  and  Ideals 
behind.  And  then,  soui  grapes  or  not,  a  lot 
who  don't  make  It  automatically  equate 
wealth  with  evil,  sin,  reckless  living  and  the 
exploitation  of  society. 

History  brims  with  the  depredations  of 
cruel,  selflsh  captains  of  industry,  the  ruth- 
less rascality  of  the  robber  barons  and  their 
Ilk.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  Karl 
Marx  ever  made  was  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  little  avarice  in  almost  all  of  us. 
The  appetite  for  tangible  gain  is  a  human 
one;  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses — or,  pref- 
erably, passing  them  on  the  curves — can 
have  as  much  motive  power  as  an  ideology. 
There  is  another  truth  which  Marx  missed 
and  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  are  inclined  to 
forget.  It  is  that  many  men — and  women — 
of  wealth  have  been  powerful  influences  for 
good.  Maybe  some  are  activated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  gxillt  over  "ill-gotten  gains."  But 
there  is  another  breed  consisting  of  people 
who  use  money  joyously  as  a  tool  to  build,  so 
to  speak,  a  social  structure  that  lends  a  little 
more  grace  to  the  landscape  of  civilization 
than  existed  before  they  came  along.  Very 
likely  they  would  have  drawn  the  same  plans 
without  a  bankroll  but  it  is  marvelous  how 
money  can  help  translate  a  blueprint  into  an 
edifice. 

Seventeen  days  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
R.  Currier  were  lost  on  a  chartered  flight 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  They 
were  virtually  unknown  to  most  Americans. 
But  their  generosity,  commitment  and  deep, 
energetic  concern  for  the  human  race 
warmed  and  lit  up  the  lives  of  countless  peo- 
ple so  that  while  the  loss  of  this  young  couple 
is  a  cruel  tragedy  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  glowing  fact  that  they  did  such  an  In- 
credible amount  of  good  in  such  a  breath- 
lessly short  time. 

Inevitably,  most  of  the  news  stories  about 
the  missing  Curriers  zeroed  in  on  their 
wealth.  Audrey  Currier,  33,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  now  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Britain,  and  granddaughter  of  Andrew 
Mellon,  Pittsburgh  banker  and  multimil- 
lionaire who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Presidents  Harding,  Coolldge  and 
Hoover.  Steve  Currier,  36,  stepson  of  Ed- 
ward M.  W.  Warburg,  himself  a  prominent 
philanthropist  and  patron  of  the  arts,  was  a 
Harvard  dropout  who  enhanced  his  own  for- 
tune, small  by  comparison  to  his  wife's,  with 
wise  Investment. 

But  the  real  story  Involves  what  the  Cur- 
riers, who  leave  three  small  children,  did 
with  themselves  and  their  money.  They  did 
it  so  quietly  that  their  immediate  families 
are  only  now  beginning  to  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  their  activities.  They  created  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  Taconlc,  and  no  tax  dodge, 
It.  The  young  man  who  never  flnlshed  Har- 
vard and  the  girl  who  flnlshed  Radcliffe  with 
honors,  used  it  to  help  through  college  stu- 
dents who  Just  missed  qualifying  for  other 
scholarships.  The  number  of  "Taconics,"  as 
they  are  called,  on  the  Harvard  campus  today 
would  be  hard  to  count.  Before  Birmingham 
Police  Chief  Bull  Connor  made  civil  rights  a 
national  issue  with  his  dogs  and  flrehoses. 
Currier  was  unobstruslvely  Immersing  him- 
self In  the  cause.  Through  Potomac  Insti- 
tute, financed  by  the  Taconlc  Foundation,  he 
contributed  money  to  hire  expert  help  in  the 
drafting  of  civil  rights  legislation  In  the  mld- 
608,  80  Inadequate  were  Congressional  staffs 
dealing  with  it.  He  substantially  supported 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Council.  He  went  to  Har- 
lem, not  to  "slum"  but  to  try  to  find  answers 
to  social  problems.  He  was  Instrumental  In 
organizing  Urban  America.  Incorporated,  to 
flght  poverty  and  prejudice  in  conjunction 
with  governmental  efforts.  He  became  enor- 
mously and  expertly  interested  In  conserva- 
tion, gave  an  important  private  boost  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson's  beautiflcatlon  program. 

Currier  designed  himself  the  fabulous 
home  they  built  In  the  Virginia  hunt  coun- 
try and  Audrey  Currier  did  her  own  interior 


design  and  decoration.  The  magnificent 
estate,  after  their  children's  use  of  it,  will 
be  left  to  the  U.S.  government  hopefully  as  a 
sort  of  American  Chequers  where  presidents 
can  take  Important  guests  for  quiet  week- 
ends as  British  prime  ministers  have  done  in 
that  famous  country  place  in  England. 

The  Curriers  were  not  of  the  Jet  set  and 
they  shunned  publicity.  Indeed  protecting 
their  near-anonymity  was  one  of  the  assign- 
ments of  Currier's  public  relations  men, 
though  they  were  far  from  recluses  and  once 
organized  with  the  other  Warburg  children  a 
huge  and  hilariously  happy  weekend  party 
as  a  wedding  anniversary  presents  for  Steve's 
mother  and  step-father. 

Eddie  Warburg  once  encountered  a  moving 
passage  in  a  collection  of  quotations  which, 
he  remembers,  struck  Steve  as  a  creed  worth 
living.  It  runs  like  this :  "I  shall  pass  through 
this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing  there- 
fore that  I  can  do,  any  kindness  that  I  can 
show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now. 
Let  me  not  defer  it  nor  neglect  It,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again." 

It  would  hardly  have  mattered  if  Stephen 
and  Audrey  Currier  had  never  heard  that 
creed  for  they  lived  it  anyway. 


FARM  BUREAU  SUPPORTS  MARKET- 
ING RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Nation's  Agriculture, 
monthly  publication  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  discusses  the  Agricultural 
Producers  Marketing  Act.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  stop  unfair  practices  affect- 
ing producers  of  farm  products  and  their 
marketing  associations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  any  sound  farm 
policy  should  support  the  farmer's  inde- 
pendence and  at  the  same  time  encour- 
age and  protect  his  right  to  take  collec- 
tive action  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
price  received.  That  is  why  the  bill,  sup- 
ported by  the  Farm  Bureau,  makes  good 
sense:  it  gives  the  farmer  protection 
when  exercising  his  right  to  bargain. 

As  this  article  points  out: 

The  market  system  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  what,  in  reality,  Is  an  economic  con- 
test between  buyer  and  seller.  .  .  .  Farmers 
have  little  or  no  negotiating  strength  and 
.  .  .  the  handlers  are  winning  the  contest — 
buying  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  added  my  name  to 
that  of  Senators  Aiken,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Lausche  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Farm  Bureau  United  Behind  Mar- 
keting Rights  Bill"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm    Bureau    Unites    Behind    Marketing 
Rights  Bnx 

Marketing  rights  for  farmers  and  their 
marketing  and  bargaining  associations  will 
be  a  major  issue  In  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act 
— a  bill  which  received  widespread  support 
at  hearings  last  year — has  been  re-introduced 
by  Senators  George  D.  Aiken  (R.)  of  Ver- 
mont, Frank  Lausche  (D.)  of  Ohio  and  Mil- 
ton Young  (R.)   of  North  Dakota. 

The  bin — designed  to  stop  unfair  practices 
affecting  producers  of  farm  products  and 
their  marketing  associations — is  strongly 
supported  by  Farm  Bureau. 

The  Alken-Lausche- Young  bill  will  be 
known  as  S.  109,  the  same  number  assigned 
to  it  during  the  past  Congress.  Similar  bills 
are  being  introduced  by  prominent  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  marketing  rights  bUl  would  lorbld 
handlers  to:  ,  ,  j 

Deny  any  producer  hU  right  to  Join  and 
belong  to  an  association  of  producers. 

Discriminate— or  threaten  to  discrimi- 
nate—against a  producer  because  of  his 
membership  in  or  contract  with  an  associa- 
tion of  producers. 

Coerce  or  Intimidate  a  producer  into  with- 
drawing from  his  association. 

Offer  any  inducement  or  reward  to  a  pro- 
ducer for  refusing  to  Join  or  ceasing  to  be- 
long to  an  association  of  producers. 

The  need  for  such  legUlation  was  made 
very  clear  at  hearings  on  S.  109  held  last 
year  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Chuck 
B.  Shuman,  President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  pointed  out  to  the  Sen- 
ators that  since  the  early  1920'6  public  policy 
has  encouraged  farmers  to  form  marketing 
associations  which  could  negotiate  contracts 
for  farm  products. 

"These  laws,"  Shuman  said,  in  effect 
granted  farmers  the  right  to  market  coopera- 
tively through  their  own  marketing  associa- 
tions. Unfortunately,  farmers  have  been 
discouraged  from  exercising  their  right  to 
act  cooperatively  because  of  reprisals  and 
fears  of  reprisals  from  some  processors." 

The  Senators  heard  testimony  from  several 
farmers  who  had  participated  In  cooperative 
marketing  activities  and  who  had— as  a 
consequence — experienced  acreage  cuts  and 
unusual  treatment  by  processors.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  farmers'  marketing  rights 
have  been  denied  and  thwarted  by  some  pro- 
cessors. 

Today,  processors  deny  that  they  practice 
the  unfair  acts  set  out  in  S.  109.  Even  if  that 
Is  true,  processors  know  they  can  use  the 
unfair  practices  without  suffering  legal  pen- 
alties, and  farmers  know  it,  too.  A  poor  mar- 
ket  is  better  than  no  market  at  all;  so  many 
farmers  do  not  Join  cooperative  marketing 
efforts  for  fear  of  reprisals  such  as  loss  of 
acreage  or  termination  of  a  contract. 

Those  who  recognize  the  need  for  better 
marketing  also  recognize  the  desirability  of 
protecting  farmers'  rights  to  cooperatively 
market  their  products.  Legislation  which 
vsrtll  establish  "rules  of  fair  play'  on  the  part 
of  processors  and  others  In  their  business 
relationships  with  farmers  should  eliminate 
these  threats  of  dUcrlminatlon  against  farm- 
ers for  having  joined  a  marketing  association. 
President  Shuman  has  said,  "This  is  mod- 
erate legislation  that  is  truly  In  the  best 
long-time  Interests  of  producers  and  proces- 
sors who  are  really  Interested  In  responsible 
marketing  practices." 

One  would  think,  from  an  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  marketing,  that  S.  109 
is  a  fairly  straight-forward  Idea  that  will 
quickly  become  law.     Such  is  not  necessarily 

the  case. 

The  market  system  provides  an  opportun- 
ity for  what,  In  reality.  Is  an  economic  con- 
test between  buyer  and  seller— one  trying 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  the 
other  trying  to  sell  under  the  most  favor- 
able terms.  However,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  mUUons  of  farmers,  acting  indi- 
vidually, to  be  very  effective  In  the  contest 
when  the  buying,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  products  Is  concentrated 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  large 
processors. 

The  processors  know  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  game,  the  cards  are  stacked 
on  their  side  of  the  table,  that  farmers  have 
little  or  no  negotiating  strength,  and  that 
the  handlers  are  vrtnnlng  the  contest— buy- 
ing at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Opponents  to  S.  109  are  opposing  a  fair 
game.  And  there  is  danger  that  they  may 
win  in  the  legislative  halls  Just  as  they  have 
won  in  the  fields  of  crops  and  pens  of  live- 
stock. One  way  farmers  may  do  better  at 
the  market  place  is  to  support  "rules  of  fair 
play"  to  govern  conduct  there. 

Consequently,  Farm  Bureau  Is  strongly 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation,  such  as 


S.  109,  which  win  prohibit  unfaU  practices 
designed  to  discourage  voluntary  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  marketing  associations.  Farm- 
ers should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  market 
their  products  because  of  voluntary  mem- 
bership m  their  associations. 


THE    SEARCH    FOR    ALTERNATIVES 
TO  GAULLISM  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  CHURCH.   Mr.  President- 
Some  new  sounds  are  being  heard  In  Eu- 
rope   and    they    aren't   The    Stax-Spangled 
Banner. 

This  is  the  opening  sentence  in  a  most 
provocative  editorial  entitled  "Seeking 
Alternatives  to  De  Gaulle."  published  in 
the  February  10  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
The  "new  sounds"  to  which  the  edi- 
torial refers  are  Harold  Wilson's  "play- 
ing it  a  Uttle  anti-American"  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Common  Market 
and  Chancellor  Kiesinger's  renewal  of 
close  French-German  collaboration. 
The  editorial  observes: 
They're  aU  talking  De  Gaulle's  language 
these  days. 

Life  then  goes  on  to  outline  an  alter- 
native to  De  Gaulle's  policy,  an  alterna- 
tive based  on  four  propositions: 

Britain's  admittance  to  Europe,  Europe 
technologically  Independent  of  us,  Bridge- 
buUdlng  to  the  East  and  a  Germany  free  to 
be  itself. 

Life  concludes  that  "our  job  is  to  re- 
fine these  ingredients  of  Atlantic  policy 
so  that  we  are  able  to  pose  to  Europeans 
a  clear  alternative — as  we  do  not  at 
present^-to  all  that  is  narrow  and  In- 
adequate in  De  Gaulle's  policy." 

I  commend  the  Life  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  The  editorial  car- 
ries a  step  further  some  of  the  thoughts 
I  included  in  an  article  I  wrote  in  the 
October  1966  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
concluded  that  article  by  saying: 

For  our  fundamental  national  Interests 
can  easily  accommodate  the  changing  mood 
of  Europe.  We  need  sacrifice  nothing  to  keep 
our  policies  relevant.  But  only  by  so  doing 
can  we  preserve  our  Influence  In  the  Europe 
of  today — and  tomorrow. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seeking  Alternatives  to  De  Gaulle 

Some  new  sounds  are  being  heard  In  Eu- 
rope and  they  aren't  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. Harold  Wilson  urges  Britain's  accept- 
ance Into  the  Common  Market  "so  that  we 
can  speak  from  strength  to  our  Atlantic 
partners."  He  added.  "Let  no  one  here 
doubt  Britain's  loyalty  to  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  But  loyalty  must  never 
mean  subservience."  As  Germany's  Willy 
Brandt  said,  Wilson  had  to  play  It  "a  Uttle 
anti-American"  If  he  expects  Britain  to  be 
admitted.  West  Germany's  new  Chancellor 
Kurt  Kieslnger  is  out  to  make  friends  with 
Communist  East  Europe  and  has  already 
won  diplomatic  recognition  from  Romania. 
He  pursues  this  new  "great  policy"  In  col- 
laboration with  France.  They're  all  talking 
De  Gaulle's  language  these  days. 

It's  possible  to  dismiss  such  European  de- 
velopments as  being  beyond  our  concern. 
As  Europe  grows  more  prosperous  and  more 
independent  of  us,  we  even  like  to  think 
that  we  planned  It  that  way.  In  a  sense, 
we  did.    We  knew  that  our  relative  ascend- 


ency In  the  Western  alliance  would  gradu- 
ally diminish  and  generously  looked  forward 
to  the  economic  rivalry  of  a  strong  and  In- 
dependent Europe — though  In  the  context 
of  what  Jack  Kennedy  called  "a  mutually 
beneflclal  partnership." 

It  Isn't  quite  working  out  that  way. 
There  are  other  trends  to  note  In  Europe: 
NATO  humiliatlngly  evacuating  Its  head- 
quarters, with  a  gaping  hole  In  its  defenses; 
De  Gaulle  feting  Kosygin  and  denouncing 
the  U.S.;  Britain  wondering  whether  It  can 
any  longer  play  a  world  role;  West  Germany 
outgrowing  its  policy  of  close  dependence 
on  the  U.S. 

What  has  gone  wrong  Is  not  the  health 
of  Western  Europe,  In  which  we  can  rejoice, 
but  the  health  of  the  alliance.     "Treaties 
are  like  young  girls  and  roses,"  Charles  de 
Gaulle  has  said.    "They  last  while  they  last." 
He  expects  the  West  to  take  his  Westemness 
for  granted  while  he  seeks  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  East.    He  believes,  as  the  for- 
eign editor  of  Le  Monde  puts  it,  that  "It  Is 
unnecessary  for  Western  Europe  to  pay  any- 
thing for  American  protection  against  the 
Soviets  since  It  clearly  is  in  the  American 
interest  to  provide  It."    From  this  De  Gaulle 
proceeds  to  his  next  conclusion:  "I  am  not 
displeased  to  have  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  counter- 
weight to  American  hegemony — and  I  am  no 
more  displeased  to  have  the  United  States 
as   a   counterweight   to   Soviet   hegemony." 
Here  is  the  core  of  Gaullism. 

We  are  often  assured  that  of  course  and 
at  heart  De  Gaulle  is  a  Westerner,  a  believer 
in  the  Atlantic  Alliance.    This  would  be  true 
of  him  If  the  West  were  faced  with  a  threat 
of  Imminent  Soviet  attack.    But  the  kind  of 
Europe,  and  world,  that  De  Gaulle  seeks  in 
his  own  maneuvering  has  some  Important 
differences  from  our  goals,  Including  his  de- 
sire to  use  Russia  and  us  as  counterbalances. 
In  this  sense,  he  Is  not  on  our  "side"  at  all. 
He  wants  the  cold  war  ended — fine;  but  he 
also  believes  It  is  the  U.S. — and  not  Soviet 
Russia — that  threatens  the  peace  and  Jeop- 
ardizes the  detente.    In  his  New  Year's  mes- 
sage he  proclaimed  that  France,  having  "re- 
gained her  independence,"  seeks  "continental 
rapprochement"  and  a  "European  Europe." 
"While  Europe  thus  takes  the  road  to  peace," 
the  U.S.  wages  its  "unjust  war"  in  Vietnam, 
a  "detestable  war,  since  it  leads  a  great  na- 
tion to  ravage  a  small  one."    From  these  at- 
titudes it  can  be  seen  that  De  Gaulle,  If  an 
ally,  is  an  ally  on  Judgment  Day  only. 

He  has  regained  his  "Independence."    We 
accordingly  have  a  right  to  ours. 

It  would  be  merely  annoying,  and  dismiss- 
able  as  "typically  French,"  If  De  Gaulle's 
thesis  was  confined  to  him  alone.  But  his 
thinking  appeals  to  an  increasing  segment 
of  European  opinion.  Nationalism  is  back 
in  style  in  Europe,  reinforced  by  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  a  larger  community. 
De  Gaulle  also  speaks  to  some  basic  Eviro- 
pean  Instinct  about  Itself;  that  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  harden  any  longer  Into  a  di- 
vided continent,  with  the  division  running 
dangerously  down  the  center  of  Germany. 
His  vision  of  opening  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  was  earlier  than  ours.  But,  alas,  this 
Initiative,  and  all  the  good  it  might  bring 
to  Europe,  is  also  perverted  by  the  narrow 
French  ambitions  it  serves. 

We  could  more  easily  accept  the  loss  of 
our  Atlantic  Partnership  dreams  if  we 
thought  De  Gaulle's  own  conception  of  Eu- 
rope would  work.  But  his  is  a  vision  haunt- 
Ingly  dated  by  19th  Century  notions  of  main- 
taining France's  key  role,  which  is  too  small 
for  the  modern  necessities  of  Europe.  If 
De  Gaulle's  formula  falls,  as  it  very  well  may, 
we  must  have  an  acceptable  alternative  at 
hand.  This  alternative  may  have  no  success 
while  De  Gaulle's  veto  is  In  force,  but  It 
needs  to  exist  to  be  ready  when  he  Is  gone. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Ingredients  of  such  an 
alternative : 

Britain's  admittance  to  Europe.    A  Britain 
wholeheartedly  In  Europe's  councils  will  cer- 
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talnly  not  speak  captlvely  wltb  Anerlca's 
voice,  as  De  Gaulle  fears.  But  '  rtth  Its 
worldwide  experience  and  traditions  parallel 
to  ours,  it  win  help  to  break  up  some  of  that 
claustrophobic   Franco-German   atmosphere. 

Europe  technologically  Independerit  of  us. 
Harold  Wilson  warns  against  the  daigers  of 
"Industrial  helotry"  if  Europe  Is  too  depend- 
ent on  "American  business  for  the  ^^phistl- 
cated  apparatus  which  will  call  the  tune  in 
the  '708  and  '80s."  This  European  concern  is 
legitimate,  and  the  ground  rules  ne(d  to  be 
worked  out. 

Bridge-building  to  the  East.  The  U.S. 
should  Join  this  effort  to  draw  back  into 
Europe  those  Communist  nations  wlilch  are 
no  longer  satellites.  President  Johnson  has 
already  so  urged  us,  but  the  Vietnan  ese  war 
Inhibits  both  East  European  countiies  and 
U.S.  congressmen. 

A  Germany  free  to  be  itself.  Now  that  it 
Is  no  longer  a  "client"  of  ours  and  iii  taking 
Its  own  Initiatives,  we  are  freed  from  having 
to  think  of  MLP  or  other  intricate  nuclear 
roles  for  Germany  and,  in  doing  so,  stirring 
up  bad  memories.  The  Germans  will  have 
to  weigh  their  own  sacrifices  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  unified  nation,  and  this  is  beali  hier  all 
around.  "We  seek  neither  national  control 
nor  national  ownership  of  atomic  weapons," 
Klesinger  has  promised.  Territorial  pledges 
to  the  East  will  come  next. 

The  danger  is  that  these  new  German 
sacrifices  will  not  produce  reunification 
either.  If  in  the  future  there  emerges  a 
frustrated  and  nationalistic  Germa:  ly,  this 
will  be  chargeable  to  De  Gaulle. 

At  this  point.  If  not  much  sooner,  the  At- 
lantic connection  and  what  is  left  ot  NATO 
will  be  plainly  relevant.  For  Russia,  which 
recognizes  only  real  power,  shows  little  readi- 
ness to  make  any  hard  concession!  to  De 
Gaulle.  The  help  of  the  U.S.  will  be  lequired 
to  bring  unity  to  divided  Germany.  The 
pullback  of  Russian  forces  can  be  pu  rchased 
only  by  a  reciprocal  pullback  by  the  i  J.S.  So 
long  as  our  Intentions  are  made  clea:  •  to  our 
allies  in  advance,  It  is  not  too  soon  for  the 
U.S.  to  consider  bringing  home  one  or  two 
of  its  five  German-based  divisions  no  n.  Our 
Atlantic  and  NATO  commitment  will  still 
be  there.  Even  many  of  the  Frenc  i,  after 
De  OauUe,  will  come  to  see  that  with  the 
superpower  of  Russia  as  a  nelghboi'.  there 
Is  no  safe  Europe  except  in  an  Atlan  ic  con- 
text. Our  Job  is  to  refine  these  ingi  edlents 
of  Atlantic  policy  so  that  we  are  able  to  pose 
to  Europeans  a  clear  alternative  (as  we  do 
not  at  present)  to  all  that  is  narrow  ind  in- 
adequate In  De  Gaulle's  policy. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT   ON   CONSU- 
LAR TREATY  WITH  U.S.S.^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  slice  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  confronted4-prob- 
ably  later  this  week — with  the  bionu- 
mental  and  precedent-shattering  deci- 
sion on  how  to  vote  on  the  proposed  rati- 
fication of  the  consular  treatjf  with 
Russia  and  its  close  tie  in  with  t|ie  ad- 
ministration's companion  effort  [to  in- 
crease East-West  trade  with  Cominunist 
countries,  I  submit  for  publicatlori^  in  the 
Record  some  highly  interesting  ed:  torials 
on  these  matters  coming  to  my  attention 
from  various  sections  of  the  country 

The  first  editorial  is  one  from 
home  State — the  Daily  Plainsnan  of 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  and  is  entitled  "Ccnsular 
Treaty  With  U.S.S.R.  Should  Walt  on 
End  of  Red  Aid  to  Hanoi."  It  tpUs  its 
own  persuasive  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recori  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e(  itorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


my 


Consular    Treatt    Wpth    U.S.SJi.    Should 
Wait  on  End  op  Red  Aid  to  Hanoi 

One  of  the  many  strange  maneuvers  in  the 
current  confused  world  political  situation  Is 
the  emphasis  which  the  administration  Is 
putting  on  ratification  this  year  of  a  con- 
sular treaty  with  Russia. 

Last  year  the  proposal  did  not  come  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote.  But  Senator  Karl  Mundt, 
who  has  vigorously  opposed  ratification  dur- 
ing Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  predicts  that  the  issue  will  come  to 
the  fioor  this  time  as  a  presidential  "must" 
measure. 

Proponents  of  the  consular  treaty  argue 
that  it  will  help  our  government  to  tisslst 
and  protect  a  handful  of  tourists  in  Russia 
and  that  it  will  open  more  channels  of  com- 
munication which  might  help  in  some  fashion 
to  biUld  more  amicable  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Opponents  of  the  treaty — the  American 
Legion  is  one  of  the  most  vocal — argue  that  it 
is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  of  this  nature  with  a  Com- 
munist power  that  is  providing  massive  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  third  party  with  whom 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  combat. 

Regardless  of  the  good  or  bad  long  term 
effects  of  a  consular  agreement,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  correct  time  for  Senate  ratification. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
government  is  furnishing  massive  aid  to  the 
North  Vietnamese — sophisticated  military 
hardware  without  which  the  war  could  not 
be  continued.  Senate  acceptance  of  any  type 
of  treaty  at  this  time  Implies  condonation  of 
this  conduct. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  reportedly  Informed 
Hanoi  that  peace  overtures  must  not  be  made 
through  Russia,  and  the  British  claim  that 
there  are  now  100.000  Red  Chinese  in  North 
Vietnam  for  the  prime  purpose  of  stiffening 
resistance  against  anything  unsatisfactory 
to  Peking.  Obviously  any  agreements  with 
Russia  at  this  time  will  serve  only  to  stiffen 
Red  Chinese  resistance  to  all  efforts  to  end 
the  Vietnamese  confilct. 

Soviet  leaders  alternately  plead  an  Interest 
in  peace  and  threaten  Increased  military 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  All  of  their 
ideas  for  a  settlement  In  Vietnam  are  equally 
as  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  as  those  emanat- 
ing from  Hanoi. 

In  fairness  to  the  nearly  half-mllUon 
service  men  now  on  duty  in  Vietnam — the 
men  whose  lives  are  risked  daily  to  Soviet 
Russian  weapons — the  United  States  Senate 
should  either  table  the  consular  treaty,  or 
demand  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam on  terms  acceptable  to  this  country  as 
a  condition  for  ratification  of  such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond editorial  to  which  I  invite  careful 
consideration  comes  from  the  Mount 
Washington  Press,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  is  entitled  "Advertising  Legerde- 
main." From  it,  many  Senators  may 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  Russian 
Communists  are  now  advertising  in  our 
metropolitan  press,  urging  Americans  to 
support  expanded  trade  with  Russia.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  most  unusual  and  brash 
attempt  by  a  foreign  government  to  sup- 
ply its  economic  deficiencies  at  the  very 
time  it  is  providing  every  sophisticated 
weapon  the  North  Vietnamese  need  and 
use  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  expand 
our  American  casualties  in  that  war.  I 
think  Senators  and  others  will  find  the 
last  three  paragraphs  of  the  Mount 
WashiniTton  Press  editorial  especially 
illuminating  and  shocking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Mount  Washington  Press, 
Feb.  16,  1967] 

Advertising  Legerdemain 

This  newspaper,  like  most,  relies  heavily 
on  advertising  revenue.  We  do  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  certain  advertisements,  as 
do  most  papers.  But  in  general  we  think  the 
businessman  is  entitled  to  tell  the  public  of 
his  services  or  products  in  his  own  language. 

However,  a  piece  of  advertising  legerde- 
main was  managed  last  month  which  re- 
quires comment.  We  refer  to  that  big,  eye- 
catching two  page  spread  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  under  the  banner: 
"Foreign  Trade — Two  Way  Traffic."  It  was 
purchased  by  the  USSR.  The  date  is  impor- 
tant: January  16.  1967,  pages  56  and  57. 

On  page  67  of  that  newspaper,  one  finds 
a  three-column  news  story  headed:  "Soviet 
Ad  Seeks  Wider  U.S.  Trade."  The  lead  para- 
graph reads:  "A  Two-page  Soviet  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  today  is  viewed 
by  observers  as  the  most  important  positive 
response  President  Johnson  has  yet  received 
in  his  effort  to  build  a  trade  bridge  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Seven  paragraphs  further  along  we  find 
this :  "In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
week.  President  Johnson  Indicated  that  he 
would  press  again  at  this  session  of  Congress 
for  passage  of  the  East-West  trade  bill.  This 
measiu-e  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  extend  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Communist  countries,  to  conclude  bilateral 
trade  and  other  economic  agreements  with 
them,  and  to  extend  some  types  of  com- 
mercial credits  to  them  .  .  ." 

Having  read  this  long  story,  we  turn  back 
to  Inspect  that  big  U.S.S.R.  advertisement  In- 
viting Americans  to  advertise  their  products 
in  the  U.S.SJt.  The  advertisement  even  tells 
us  that  "direct  mall  advertising  will  be  an 
effective  channel  through  which  to  Inform 
the  Soviet  market  of  foreign  products." 
That  invitation,  from  a  country  where  a 
letter  is  about  as  private  as  a  bulletin  board 
by  the  time  the  censors  finish. 

Knowing  something  about  newspapers  and 
advertising,  it  dawned  on  us  that  it  would 
have  been  a  superhuman  task  for  this  ad 
to  have  been  written,  laid-out,  artwork  done, 
type  set,  and  copy  submitted  in  a  period  of 
Just  six  days  between  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  speech  and  the  publication 
date.    How  then  could  it  be  a  response? 

We  decided  to  find  out.  We  did.  For  this 
special  edition  the  New  York  Times  rate 
card  stipulated:  "Closing  Date:  Tuesday, 
December  27,  1966.  All  material,  copy  and 
layouts  must  be  in  New  York  by  this  date." 
The  price:  $6,240  per  fuU  page,  for  the  U.S. 
edition. 

Since  the  Soviets  couldn't  have  been  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  think  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  .  .  .  ?  I  don't 
even  want  to  say  It. 

— Lyle  H.  Munson. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  editorial  comes  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  was  published  in  the  Hills- 
boro  Argus,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.,  under  the 
title,  "Wishful  Thinking  Seen."  It 
makes  excellent  and  effective  use  of  in- 
formation available  to  all  of  us  from  the 
great  weekly  magazine,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  to  point  out  the  futility 
and  the  bad  judgment  of  encouraging 
increased  exports  of  American  supplies 
to  Russia  and  of  approving  the  consular 
treaty  as  a  step  toward  that  objective  at 
the  very  time  when  American  boys  are 
dying  every  day  on  the  Vietnam  battle 
front,  solely  because  of  the  weapons  of 
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war  the  Russians  are  sending  the  Viet- 
namese to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Hillsboro  (Oreg.)  Argus,  Feb.  6, 

1967] 

Wishful  Thinking  Seen 

The  snow  Job  that  has  been  coming  out  of 
Washington  In  recent  years  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  Russia  serving  as  an  Inter- 
mediary In  bringing  peace  In  Asia  Is,  It  seems 
to  us,  based  on  wishful  thinking  rather  than 
horse  sense. 

High  officials  talk  of  the  need  to  become 
closer  to  Russia  because  the  Soviets  want 
peace.  Why  shouldn't  people  have  occasion 
to  wonder  why  US  seeks  to  make  one  deal 
after  another  with  the  Russian  Communlsta 
considering  their  stated  longstanding  goal 
of  "burying  us?"  Their  vital  role  of  supply 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  Is  pro- 
longing the  war  and  bringing  death  and 
wounds  to  more  and  more  of  America's 
young  men  every  day  In  the  effort  to  spread 
Communism  further  into  SE  Asia. 

US  officials  back  space  treaties,  airline 
pacts,  establishment  of  more  consulates  In 
both  countries  and  expandslon  of  East- West 
trade.  All  the  while  war  goes  on  with  Rus- 
sia the  principal  supplier  of  war  material  for 
the  forces  fighting  against  us. 

We  have  long  felt  that  it  Is  a  waste  ot 
time  to  think  that  Russia  would  work  to 
bring  about  peace  and  take  us  off  the  book 
in  Vietnam.  What  could  suit  their  long 
range  goals  any  more  than  to  lend  encour- 
agement and  materiel  to  bleed  us  white  In 
manpower  and  dollars  as  we  get  more  and 
more  mired  down  In  Jungle  warfare?  And 
this  comes  In  many  Instances  as  our  hands 
are  tied  behind  our  backs  through  political 
conduct  of  the  war  that  has  now  put  Hanoi 
out  of  bounds  to  US  bombing. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  Its  is- 
sue of  Jan.  30,  clearly  points  to  the  role  of 
Russia  m  Vietnam  with  facts  and  figures 
that  leave  little  room  for  question  on  om 
part  and  anyone  not  governed  by  wishful 
thinking. 

We  certainly  wish  there  were  grounds  for 
hope  that  Russia  was  changing  its  attitude 
and  sincerely  wants  peace.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Communist  Russia's  relations  with 
the  US  and  violation  of  past  treaties,  how- 
ever, belies  this. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  attention  to  a  recent  editorial 
entitled  "The  Russian  Enemy,"  with  the 
subhead,  "When  Will  We  Learn?"  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Starting  with  the  blunt  opening  sen- 
tence— 

The  greatest  continuing  miscalculation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  our  looking  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  hope  for  peace — 

The  editorial  hammers  hard  at  the  un- 
precedented policies  of  President  John- 
son, whereby  he  urges  ratification  of  the 
consular  treaty  with  Communist  Russia 
and  expanding  American  exports  to  the 
Communists,  when  every  report  from 
the  battlefront  lists  American  casualties 
resulting  from  the  arms  and  weapons 
that  the  Russians  are  giving  our  enemy 
in  Vietnam  In  steadily  expanding  num- 
bers.  It  is  an  editorial  all  should  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Feb. 
16, 19671 
When  Will  We  Learn? — The  Russian 
Enemy 
The  greatest  continuing  miscalculation  In 
the  Vietnam  war  is  our  looking  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  hope  for  peace. 

The  real  enemy  in  Vietnam  Is  not  Red 
China  or  even  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  is 
the  Russians. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  war  mate- 
riel used  to  kill  American  troops  comes  from 
Russia,  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $1,000,000,000  a 
year. 

There  would  be  no  war  today  in  Vietnam 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Russians. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  no  indvistrial  capac- 
ity and  are  more  than  occupied  with  the 
chaotic  state  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  few  industrial 
or  transportation  facilities  and  are  utterly 
incapable  of  mounting  any  offensives  or  even 
maintaining  the  gains  which  they  have  made, 
except  through  Russian  aid. 

The  formidable  enemy,  the  enemy  who 
keeps  the  war  alive,  Is  Russia  and  Russia 
only. 

Under  these  facts  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  whatsoever  to  treat  the  Russians  as  If 
they  have  the  same  desire  for  peace  that  we 
have,  or  to  have  any  hope  at  all  that  they  will 
seek  to  bring  peace  except  on  the  terms  of 
American  surrender. 

Notwithstanding,  the  fatuous  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  Harold  Wilson,  pleads 
with  Premier  Kosygln  to  use  his  good  influ- 
ences for  peace.  This  makes  as  much  sense 
as  talking  to  the  hungry  lion  as  he  contem- 
plates the  sacrificial  goat. 

President  Johnson  speaks  of  "building 
bridges"  of  understanding  by  Increased  trade 
with  Russia  and  the  satellites.  All  that  this 
trade  does  is  release  Russian  Industrial  capa- 
bilities for  supplying  more  war  materiel  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  Is  urging 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Consular  Treaty  with 
Russia  which  gains  nothing  for  the  United 
States  except  the  rights  which  were  granted 
when  President  Roosevelt  first  recognized 
Russia  in  1933,  but  which  have  been  denied 
then  and  since. 

If,  In  one-third  of  a  century,  the  Russians 
have  not  kept  their  promises,  what  reason 
have  we  to  hope  that  they  will  suddenly 
change  and  keep  them  now? 

These  are  the  same  Russians  of  duplicity 
who  allied  with  Hitler  in  World  War  11. 
When  Hitler  characteristically  turned  on 
them,  we  gave  them  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid — because  at  the  very  least  we  were  fight- 
ing a  common  foe. 

The  Russians  were  never  truly  our  allies 
but  only  co-beUigerents.  They  never  co- 
operated with  us  in  the  slightest  meaningful 
way.  As  soon  as  World  War  II  was  over, 
they  began  their  campaign  against  those 
who  had  helped  them  so  enormously. 

The  result  was  the  virtual  seizure  of 
Berlin  and  the  Russian  offensives  in  Greece, 
Turkey  and  the  Middle  East;  the  arming  of 
Cuba  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  continuing  efforts 
to  overthrow  governments  in  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  throughout  the  world. 

American  Presidents  over  the  years  have 
gone  to  inconceivable  lengths  trying  to  pacify 
and  make  decent  world  citizens  of  the 
Russians. 

Roosevelt  tried  when  he  first  recognized 
them  In  1933  and  when  he  gave  them  vast 
concessions  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  to  satiate 
their  greed  for  power. 

Truman  continued  the  Roosevelt  policy  at 
Potsdam  and  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  In  the  Pacific  which  had  already 
been  promised — although  It  must  be  said  for 
him  that  he  and  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ognized the  Russian  evil  for  what  It  was  more 
than  other  Presidents. 
Eisenhower  once  again  extended  the  olive 


branch  at  Camp  David  and  Khrushchev's 
answer  was  to  subvert  Cuba  and  establish 
a  missile  base  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Kennedy  went  back  to  the  Roosevelt  policy 
of  sweet  reasonableness  and  almost  cost  us 
our  country  in  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba,  and 
gave  away  our  strength  in  Southeast  Asia  by 
virtually  consigning  Iiaos  and  Cambodia  to 
the  Communist  camp  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  Communists  could  be  appeased. 

Now,  finally.  President  Johnson  scarcely 
gets  off  his  knees  in  trying  to  give  away  more 
and  more  to  the  Russians  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  embrace  peace.  The  Consiilar 
Treaty,  the  nuclear  treaty  which  has  allowed 
the  Russians  to  carry  on  while  our  nuclear 
capabilities  stand  still,  the  "bvillding  bridges" 
by  trade  and  aid  to  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist dominated  states,  all  have  failed  and 
failed  miserably. 

All  win  continue  to  fall  until  we  speak  the 
one  language  the  International  bullies  can 
understand — ^the  language  of  strength. 

Until  we  recognize  that  the  real  enemy  is 
Russian  and  apply  meaningful  restraints,  the 
USSR  will  continue  to  nibble  away  at  us — 
both  at  our  armed  might  and  our  solvency— 
until  there  is  nothing  left. 

The  old  slogan,  "The  devU  Is  a  devil  though 
he  may  come  In  the  guise  of  an  angel"  never 
applied  more  to  any  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world  than  to  Communist  Russia  today. 

Unless  we  recognize  this  fact  and  act  de- 
cisively while  there  Is  stlU  time,  we  will  be 
bled  dry  in  Asia  and  bankrupted  at  home. 

The  facts  of  history  are  staring  President 
Johnson  in  the  face.  Every  conceivable  al- 
ternative has  failed.  We  shall  have  peace 
only  when  he  recognizes  the  Russian  enemy 
for  the  enemy  he  Is — and  tries  strength,  not 
abject  appeasement  as  a  solution  to  our 
problems. 


THE  PRECEDENT  OF  PANMUNJOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today,  March  6,  con- 
tains an  editorial  entitled  "Precedent  of 
Panmunjom,"  which  I  believe  makes 
much  sense. 

In  Korea,  in  1951,  the  United  Nations 
forces  had  the  Red  Chinese  and  the 
North  Koreans  on  the  nm.  The  Com- 
mimists,  as  we  now  know,  entered  into 
negotiations  at  Panmunjom  sit  that  time 
hoping  to  take  the  military  initiative 
away  from  our  troops  and  gain  time  to 
regroup  their  own  defeated  forces.  That 
Is  precisely  what  happened,  and  the  war 
continued  for  two  more  long  years,  dur- 
ing which  some  20,000  Americans  were 
kUled. 

This  country  is  currently  engaged  in 
a  struggle  in  Vietnam  that  is  surrounded 
by  confusion  and  conflicting  opinions. 
My  own  view  on  this  subject  is  well 
known,  but  I  do  not  care  to  get  involved 
in  a  discussion  about  what  course  we 
should  or  should  not  follow  at  this  time. 
I  merely  say  that  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  profit  from  our  past  experi- 
ences in  dealing  with  the  Communists, 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  In  our  present 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
today  clearly  brings  out  this  obvious 
fact,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6,  1967] 
Precedent  op  Panmunjon 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  solemnly  assures 
the  nation  he  Is  aware  of  the  precedent  of 
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nake    us 


Pamnunjon, 
wonder. 

In  any  event,  the  lessons  of  thfe  Korean 
War  negotiations  deserve  more  \han  the 
passing  mention  they  received  lust  week 
In  the  Senator's  speech  urging  tha';  the  U.S. 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  "test  the 
sincerity"  of  Communist  hints  that  negotia- 
tions might  follow. 

In  April  and  May  of  1951.  the  ElgJth  Army 
broke  two  Red  Chinese  offensives  In  Korea 
and  launched  a  highly  promising  drive  of 
Its  own.  The  Chinese  were  In  ragged  retreat; 
In  one  week  during  June,  10,000  of  i;hem  sur- 
rendered. "In  June,  1951,  we  liad  them 
whipped."  General  James  A.  Van  ^eet  said 
afterwards.     "They  were  definitely  [gone." 

On  June  23,  Soviet  UN  delegate  Jacob  MaUk 
suggested  negotiations.  The  firsli  meeting 
was  held  on  July  8.  One  history  m  the  epi- 
sode records  that  a  New  York  T^mes  dis- 
patch warned  against  excessive  ^ptlmlsm; 
"fighting  for  several  weeks  Is  foreseen  by 
Washington." 

The  fighting  lasted  two  more  ye^rs.  With 
the  U.S.  offensive  called  up  short,  the  Com- 
munists proved  willing  to  sit  acros^  the  table 
from  us.  but  only  to  hurl  Invectlva.  During 
the  Ulks,  as  the  South  Korean^  recently 
reminded  Ambassador  Goldberg,  the  U.S.  lost 
some  20,000  of  the  54,000  dead  li  suffered 
In  that  war.  I 

Now,  the  Communists  have  beep  hinting 
that  If  only  the  U.S.  would  uncoi^tlonally 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  tl^ey  would 
condescend  to  sit  with  us  at  another  nego- 
tiating table.  Senator  Kennedy  map  be  right 
that  these  hints  are  evidence  of  "A  new  and 
more  hopeful  moment  of  opportunity  for  set- 
tlement." On  the  other  hand,  ak  he  also 
recognizes,  they  may  be  merely  a^  attempt 
to  get  U.S.  concessions  In  return  for  mean- 
ingless talks,  or  even.  If  you  look  siisplclously 
at  what  the  North  Vietnamese  sa|.  perhaps 
for  no  talks  at  all.  ' 

The  Senator's  "plan"  to  deal  wltt  the  sec- 
ond eventuality  Is  worthy  of  any  ^ood  high 
school  debating  team.  There  wotld  be  an 
international  control  commission  ^o  tell  the 
world  if  the  Communists  used  the  talks  to 
build  up  their  military  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing that  none  of  the  several  sucn  commis- 
sions has  ever  been  effective  in  policing  any- 
thing about  any  Communists.        | 

And  if  the  other  side  did  step  ufo  its  mili- 
tary effort,  the  U.S.  could  slmplyTwalk  out 
of  the  talks  and  resume  bombing,  we  would 
then  gain  "far  clearer  intematlonlal  under- 
standing of  our  motives  and  necesitles." 

In  the  real  world,  though,  precisely  the 
oppHsslte  woiild  be  more  likely  to  [happen  If 
the  U.S.  ever  did  break  up  even ,  the  moet 
pointless  negotiations  under  the  mfcre  provo- 
cation of  more  Red  infiltration.  [The  cries 
of  the  hypocrites  would  reach  an|  unprece- 
dented roar,  and  "world  opinion"  \iould  con- 
demn not  the  Communists  but  the  [U.S. 

The  lesson  of  Panmunjom,  then.jls  the  old 
one  that  negotiations  are  not  ap  end  in 
themselves,  but  merely  a  means  t^  a  settle- 
ment. There  is  no  point,  and  co|islderable 
risk,  in  making  concessions  to  th«  Commu- 
nists for  nothing  more  than  th^  dubio\ia 
pleasure  of  their  company  at  a  niegotlating 
table.  Any  concessions  must  be  based  on 
some  assurance  they  are  sincerely  wUllng  to 
see  talks  through  to  a  settlement. 

How  do  we  Judge  if  the  Communists  are 
willing  not  only  to  talk  but  to  setile?  That 
seems  to  us  fairly  simple.  If  they  '♦ant  nego- 
tiations without  settlement  they  will  demand 
U.S.  concessions  matched  by  non9  of  their 
own.  If  they  are  willing  to  settle,  Ihey  ought 
to  be  ready  to  express  that  wUUngqess  in  not 
only  words  but  acts;  that  Is,  theji  ought  to 
match  any  substantive  concessloi^  the  U.S. 
makes.  I 

These  lessons  seem  to  elude  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  other  stop-the-bombing  advocates. 
Certainly  we  need  to  "test  the  sincerity"  of 
the  barrage  of  negotiation  hints  from  the 
Communists.    That  is  precisely  wliat  the  Ad- 


ministration is  doing  in  demanding,  so  far 
vainly,  some  token  of  Communist  good  faith 
to  match  the  token  we  would  offer  In  calling 
off  our  planes. 

Like  many  other  Americans,  we  are  un- 
easy alx>ut  this  war — whether  it  Is  advancing 
the  nation's  best  interests.  But  on  the  spe- 
cific question  of  the  bombings  the  case  seems 
clear. 

Until  a  token  of  Communist  willingness  to 
settle  Is  forthcoming,  the  bombings,  even  If 
contrary  to  conunon  sense  they  had  no  mili- 
tary effect,  serve  an  essential  purpose.  Our 
determination  not  to  stop  them  without  a 
reciprocal  slowdown  by  the  Communists  is 
oxir  best  protection  against  another  Pan- 
munjom. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  WITH 
COLOMBIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  tlie 
practice  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  to  inform  the  Senate  when  any 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy has  been  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  section  123c  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954.  In  accordance 
with  that  practice  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  wish  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  on  February  24. 
1967,  a  proposed  amendment  to  this 
country's  civil  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  would  extend 
the  existing  research-type  agreement  for 
another  10  years,  to  March  28,  1977. 
Among  the  more  significant  revisions  In 
the  agreement  which  this  amendment 
would  effect,  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy is  that  providing  for  the  transfer 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  of  the  responsibility  for  applying 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities 
transferred  under  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation. Presently,  safeguards  against 
the  diversion  of  these  materials  and  fa- 
cilities to  military  purposes  are  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  this  amendment  must  lie  before  the 
Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  be- 
coming effective.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  a  public  hearing 
on  this  matter  will  be  held  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  this  statutory  waiting  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
agreement  with  Colombia  together  with 
supporting  correspondence  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  hi  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U,S.  Atomic  Energy  Comuissiok, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastork:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter : 

a.  a  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  Con- 
cerning the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment;  and 

0.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  Its 
execution. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  revises  and  extends  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  April  9, 
1962, 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  Incorporates 
in  Article  I  of  the  Agreement  definitions  for 
terms  listed  in  the  present  formulation  of 
the  Agreement,  but  currently  defined  only 
by  reference  to  definitions  of  the  same  terms 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

Article  n  updates  the  formulation  of  lan- 
guage specifying  types  of  information  which 
may  be  exchanged.  It  also  provides  that  in- 
formation may  be  exchanged  on  matters 
of  health  and  safety  related  to  all  the  areas 
of  information  specified  in  Article  n,  Para- 
graph A,  of  the  Agreement,  rather  than  Just 
to  research  and  materials  testing  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments. 

Article  rv  of  the  amendment  modifies  Ar- 
ticle rV  of  the  Agreement  to  permit  the 
transfer  to  Colombia  of  material  enriched  to 
more  than  20%  In  the  Isotope  U-235  when 
there  Is  a  technical  or  economic  justification 
for  such  a  transfer  for  use  In  fueling  research 
reactors,  materials  testing  reactors,  and  re- 
actor experiments.  Article  IV  of  the  amend- 
ment further  modifies  the  Agreement  by  de- 
leting the  obsolete  requirement  that  Co- 
lombia retain  title  to  enriched  uranium  until 
private  users  in  the  United  States  are  per- 
mitted to  acquire  title  to  such  material. 

Article  VI  refiecta  the  "Private  Ownership" 
legislation  of  1964  by  permitting  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial to  be  made  between  either  Party  or 
authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  Party.  Such  arrangements  would 
be  In  addition  to  the  government-to-govern- 
ment transactions  currently  allowed  and 
would  be  subject  to  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  license  requirements  of 
Colombia  and  the  United  States. 

Article  VII  provides  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  promptly  be  re- 
quested to  assume  responsibility  for  applying 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  subject 
to  safeguards  under  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation. This  article  envisages  suspension 
of  bilateral  safeguards  during  the  time  when 
Agency  safeguards  are  in  effect. 

Article  vni  extends  the  Agreement  for  ten 
years,  through  March  28,  1977.  The  remain- 
ing articles  provide  editorial  modifications. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments to  bring  the  amendment  Into  force. 
Cordially. 

GUiNN  T.  Seaboro, 

Chairman. 
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U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  6, 1967. 
The  Presidknt, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 


lombia Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  determine  that  its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  \mrea- 
sonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Commis- 
sion's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pvu-suant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  would  revise  and  extend  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
April  9,  1962,  and  which  expires  on  March 
28.  1967. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  extend 
the  Agreement  for  ten  years,  through  March 
28,  1977,  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  Article  VH  of  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  will  promptly  be  requested 
to  assiune  responsibility  for  applying  safe- 
guards to  materials  and  facilities  subject  to 
safeguards  under  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion. This  Article  envisages  suspension  of 
bilateral  safeguards  dvurlng  the  time  when 
Agency  safeguards  are  in  effect. 

In  addition  to  editorial  modiflcatlonfl  and 
deletion  of  the  obsolete  requirement  that 
Colombia  retain  title  to  enriched  uranium 
until  private  users  in  the  United  States  are 
permitted  to  acquire  title  to  such  material, 
the  proposed  amendment  contains  the  provi- 
sions discussed  below.  These  provisions  are 
designed  basically  to  reflect  new  policies  or 
to  extend  to  Colombia  benefits  already  In- 
cluded In  other  research-type  Agreements  for 
Cooperation,  as  well  as  to  Improve  and  re- 
formulate language  to  conform  with  cur- 
rent usage. 

(a)  In  lieu  of  relying  on  cross-references 
to  an  Internal  law  of  the  United  States, 
namely  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  Article  I  of  the  amendment  would 
Incorporate  definitions  for  terms  listed  In, 
but  currently  defined  only  by  reference  in 
the  present  formulation  of.  Article  I  of  the 
Agreement. 

(b)  Proposed  Article  II  updates  and  ex- 
pands the  formulation  of  language  specifying 
types  of  information  wlilch  may  be  ex- 
changed. Information  could  be  ex- 
changed on  health  and  safety  related  to  all 
the  areas  of  information  specified  in  Article 
n,  Paragraph  A,  of  the  Agreement  rather  than 
just  to  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

(c)  As  in  several  recent  amendments  to 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation,  for  exam- 
ple those  with  Turkey,  Austria,  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  Israel,  Article  IV  would 
permit  the  transfer  of  uranium  enriched  to 
more  than  20%  In  U-235  when  there  is  a 
technical  or  economic  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer  for  use  in  fueling  research  reac- 
tors, materials  testing  reactors,  and  reactor 
experiments. 

(d)  Article  VI  would  reflect  the  "Private 
Ownership"  legislation  of  1964,  by  permitting 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special  nu- 
clear material  to  be  made  between  either 
Party  or  authorized  persons  under  Its  juris- 
diction and  authorized  persons  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party.  Such  ar- 
rangements would  be  In  addition  to  the 
govemment-to-government  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed  and  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
plicable laws,  regulations,  policies,  and  license 
requirements  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  In  compliance  with 
Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then 


be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee   on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yoxu-s, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seabobc, 
V.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
Section  123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated 
February  6,  1967,  a  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Columbia  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  has  recommended  that 
I  approve  the  proposed  Amendment,  deter- 
mine that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  Agree- 
ment, as  amended,  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Ooopbra- 
TioN  Between  the  Government  or  the 
Untted  States  op  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Repxjblic  of  Colombia 
Concerning  the  Civn.  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  American  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  Concern- 
ing the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  9,  1962  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion"), 

Agree  as  follows: 

article  I 
Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 
"(a)  'Atomic  weapon'  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  develop- 
ment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or  a 
weapon  test  device. 

"(b)  'Byproduct  material'  means  any 
radioactive  material  (except  special  nuclear 
material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the 
process  of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nu- 
clear material. 

"  (a)  'Commission'  means  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"(d)  'Equipment  and  devices'  and  'equip- 
ment or  device'  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  Includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  msiklng 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parts  thereof. 

"(e)  'Parties'  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Including  the 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  'Party' 
means  one  of  the  above  'Parties'. 

"(f)  'Person'  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership.  Arm.  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institution, 
group,  government  agency,  or  government 
corporation  but  does  not  include  the  Parties 
to  this  Agreement. 

"(g)  'Research  reactor'  means  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of  neu- 
trons and  other  radiations  for  general  re- 
search and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy,  or  training  In  nuclear-  science  and 
engineering.  The  term  does  not  cover 
power  reactors,  power  demonstration  reactors, 
or  reactors  designed  primarily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  special  nuclear  materials. 

"(h)  'Restricted  Data'  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufactiu-e,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons;  (2)  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material;  or  (3)  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  material  in  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  declassi- 
fied or  removed  from  the  category  of  Re- 
stricted Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

"(1)  'Source  material'  means  (1)  viranlum, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  be 
source  material;  or  (2)  ores  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials,  In  such 
concentration  as  the  Commission  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  may 
determine  from  time  to  time. 

"(J)  'Special  nuclear  material'  means  (1) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
233  or  in  the  Isotope  235,  and  any  other  ma- 
terial which  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  deter- 
mines to  be  special  nuclear  material;  (or) 
any  material  artiflcially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing." 

ARTICLE    n 

Paragraph  A  of  Article  HI  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II, 
the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  Information 
in  the  following  fields: 

"(1)  Design,  construction,  operation,  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments; 

"(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source,  special  nuclear,  and  byproduct  mate- 
rial in  physical  and  biological  research,  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  Indxistry;  and 

"(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related 
to  the  foregoing." 

ARTICLE    HI 

Articles  IV  and  IX  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  are  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "international  organization"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "group  of  nations". 

ARTICLE    TV 

A.  Paragraph  C  of  Article  IV  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"C.  The  Commission  may,  upon  request 
and  In  its  discretion,  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
available  as  uranium  enriched  to  more  than 
twenty  percent  (20%)  by  weight  in  the 
isotope  U-235  when  there  is  a  technical  or 
economic  justification  for  such  a  transfer  for 
tise  In  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  each  ca- 
pable of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to 
exceed  eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  isotope 
U-236  contained  in  such  uranium." 

B.  Paragraph  D  of  Article  IV  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Is  deleted  In  its  en- 
tirety and  Paragraphs  E.  F.  G,  and  H  of  said 
Article  are  relettered,  respectively,  as  D,  E, 
P,  and  Q. 

ARTICLE  V 

References  to  Paragraphs  E,  F.  and  O  of 
Article  rv  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
in  Articles  IV  and  vni  of  the  Agreement  for 
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Cooperation    are    changed,    respectively,    to 
Paragraphs  D,  E,  and  F. 

ABTICLX  VI 

Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  poapet&r 
tion  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  the  subjects  <jf  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  referred  to  tn  Article 
III.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  between  either  Party  or  ai^thorlzed 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and!  author- 
ized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other  for  the  transfer  of  materials,  Including 
special  nuclear  material,  and  equipment  and 
devices,  and  for  the  performance  of  services. 
Such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to: 

"(a)   Article  11; 

"(b)  The  limitations  applicable  o  trans- 
actions between  the  Parties  under  A  tide  IV; 
and 

"(c)   Applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
and  license  requirements  of  the  Paroles." 
ARTICLE  vn 

Article  X  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  olj  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  recognizing  thfc  desira- 
bility of  malting  use  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  International  Atoml^  Energy 
Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency  '  will  be 
promptly  requested  to  assume  responsibility 
for  applying  safeguards  to  materials  and 
facilities  subject  to  safeguards  udder  this 
Agreement.  It  Is  contemplated  toat  the 
necessary  arrangements  will  be  effected  with- 
out modification  of  this  Agreement!  through 
an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
Parties  and  the  Agency  which  mai  Include 
provisions  for  suspension  of  the  Safeguard 
rights  accorded  to  the  Commission  t  y  Article 
Vin  of  this  Agreement,  during  the  ^Ime  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Agency's  safeguards 
apply  to  such  materials  and  facilities. 

"B.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  i  ot  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  ( nvisaged 
in  Paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  eltl.er  Party 
may.  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  termination  ay  either 
Party,  the  Government  of  the  Rejiublic  of 
Colombia  shall,  at  the  request  of  th^  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Amirlca.  re- 
turn to  the  Government  of  the  XJniV  >d  States 
of  America  all  special  nuclear  malerial  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  this  Agreement  land  still 
In  Its  possession  or  In  the  possessloto  of  per 
sons  under  its  Jurtsdlctlon.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Am<rica  will 
compensate  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  for  its  Interest  in  such  material 
60  returned  at  the  Commission's  scl^edule  of 
prices  then  In  effect  domestically." 
ARTICLE  vm 

Paragraph  A  of  Article  XI  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  is  amended  to  real  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Go\ernment 
written  notification  that  it  has  comp  lied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requ  xements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  A|;reement 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years." 

AKTtCLE   IX 


Foe    the    Government    of    thi    United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  M.  Sayre 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg 
For  the  Government  of  the  Repitblic  op 
Columbia  : 

Hern  an  Echavarria 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy,  February  24, 
1967. 

Barbara  H.  Thomas,  AEC. 


This  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  comp  lied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requ  Irements 
for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such  Amendment 
and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the  ])erlod  of 
the  Agreement  for  Coopsratlon,  a^  hereby 
amended. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  undfcrslgned. 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  dupUcite,  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,   19f7. 


EXPEDITING  PATENTS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Johnson  urged  Congress  to 
join  with  him  in  modernizing  the  patent 
laws  of  this  country.  The  basic  laws 
have  remained  fundamentally  unchanged 
for  over  a  century.  During  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  changed  from  an 
agricultural  society  to  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated technological  society.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  Issued  has  risen  from  109 
in  1836  to  more  than  60,000  this  year. 
There  are  long  delays  in  the  issuance 
of  patents  today  and  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications is  very  high.  Clearly,  mod- 
ernization is  long  overdue. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  appointed 
a  special  Commission  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. Their  report  was  released  last  year, 
and  legislation  based  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
overhauling  the  procedures  of  the  Patent 
OflQce.  There  Is  near  unanimity  on  the 
need  for  this  action,  as  is  attested  to  by 
an  editorial  tn  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  28, 1967.  I  urge  Senators  to 
read  the  editorial,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  28,  1967] 
A  Swifter  Pace  fob  Patents 

Under  present  Governmental  procedures, 
an  inventor  can  only  hope  that  he'll  live 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  patent  on  a  new 
idea.  The  average  time  required  for  proc- 
essing a  patent  Is  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  complex  applications  often  take  up  to  a 
decade. 

Correctly  deciding  that  the  long  delays 
make  little  sense,  the  Administration  Is  rec- 
ommending the  first  major  changes  In  the 
patent  system  In  more  than  a  century. 
While  there  may  be  quarrels  with  a  few  of 
the  projjosal's  specifics,  the  aim  is  Impec- 
cable: To  help  cut  the  maximum  patent- 
issuing  time  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

This  nation  enjoys  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living  In  part  because  gains  in 
technology  have  come  more  rapidly  here  than 
anywhere  else,  despite  the  patent  lag.  There 
Is  reason  to  wonder  whether  the  pace  would 
have  been  quite  so  rapid  If  Inventors  had 
not  been  assured,  vrtth  patents  finally  In 
hand,  that  success  would  bring  them  a  re- 
spectable return  for  their  labors.  If  the 
paper  work  is  speeded,  they  should  be  even 
better  off. 

Then  there  Is  the  bearing  of  patents  on 
research.  Though  U.S.  research  Is  not  al- 
ways Ideally  directed,  It  Is  sure  to  continue 
to  be  of  considerable  size.  The  need  to 
provide  Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force  and 
the  Intensifying  pressures  of  competition, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  see  to  that. 

The  U.S.  effort  Is  so  energetic  that  It  at- 
tracts growing  numbers  of  scientists,  not  only 
from  American  universities  but  from  other 
nations — the  "brain  drain"  that  understand- 
ably concerns  those  countries.  With  all  the 
research  that's  going  on.  It's  not  surprising 


that   93,482   patent   applications   were   filed 
last  year,  an  increase  of  19%  from  1960. 

It  Is  this  Influx  of  ideas,  and  the  growing 
backlog  at  the  Patent  Office,  that  makes  re- 
form necessary — lest  technological  progress 
be  snarled  In  the  wheels  of  antique  bureauc- 
racy. 

THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION— SOME  QUES- 
■nONS   AND   ANSWERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  near  future,  the  Senate  will  consider 
whether  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  assume  that  Senators  will  wish  to 
Inform  themselves  before  we  begin  the 
consideration  of  the  convention.  The 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  were 
distributed  to  all  Senators'  offlces  this 
morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  • 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  some 
questions  and  answers  on  the  conven- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State,  which  I  think  provide  much  use- 
ful information  on  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  about  the  conven- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
United    States-U.S.S.R.    Consular    Conven- 
tion— Questions  and  Answers 

1.  What  was  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Convention? 

When  we  first  established  relations  with 
the  USSR  In  1933  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Lltvlnov  stated  that  It  had 
been  agreed  that  a  consular  convention 
would  be  negotiated  "Immediately  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries."  Other  problems  Inter- 
vened, however,  and  negotiations  were  never 
begun. 

It  was  President  Elsenhower's  proposal 
at  the  1955  Geneva  Summit  Conference  for 
"concrete  steps"  to  lower  "the  barriers  which 
now  Impede  the  opportunities  of  people  to 
travel  anywhere  In  the  world"  and  subse- 
quent relaxation  by  the  Bulganln-Khru- 
shchev  regime  of  tight  Stalinist  controls 
which  led  to  greatly  Increased  American  trav- 
el to  the  USSR  and  to  the  realization  that 
we  needed  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  by  nego- 
tiating an  explicit  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  Camp  David  talks  In 
1959,  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Hertcr 
proposed  such  a  treaty  to  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko.  Drafts  were  exchanged 
in  early  1960  but  there  was  little  further  ac- 
tivity because  of  subsequent  strains  in  US- 
Sovlet  relations  until  September  1963  when 
formal  negotiations  began  in  Moscow.  After 
8  months  of  hard  negotiations,  the  Conven- 
tion was  signed  on  June  1,  1964,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  President  Johnson 
on  June  12,  1964. 

2.  What  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Con- 
vention? 

We  need  this  treaty  to  secure  rights  for 
Americans  In  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  do 
not  now  have.  Under  present  Soviet  law 
Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners  alike  can  be 
held  Incommunicado  for  nine  months  or 
more  during  Investigation  of  a  criminal 
charge.  The  Consular  Convention  contains 
major  concessions  by  the  USSR.  It  specifies 
that  U.S.  officials  will  be  notified  Immedi- 
ately (within  1-3  days)  when  an  American 
citizen  Is  arrested  or  detained  in  the  USSR 
and  It  stipulates  that  these  officials  will  have 
rights   of   visitation  without  delay    (within 
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2-4  days)   and  on  a  continuing  basis  there- 
after. ,         ^     .. 
3.  Why  do  we  need  additional  protection 

for  American  citizens? 

Because  Increasing  numbers  of  them  trav- 
el to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  number  which 
encounters  difficulties  rises  proportionally. 
Between  1962  and  1966  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans travelling  to  the  USSR  rose  by  50% 
to  18  000,  while  the  number  of  Soviet  travel- 
ers remained  static  at  about  900  per  year. 
Since  the  Convention  was  signed  In  1964, 
more  than  20  arrests  or  detentions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  USSR  have  come  to  our 
attention.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  we 
been  notified  of  the  Incident  or  allowed  to 
visit  the  American  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod and  certainly  not  within  the  time  lim- 
its specified  In  this  treaty.  Meanwhile,  our 
own  constitutional  system  and  democratic 
society  automatically  provide  Soviet  travel- 
ers here  with  protections  similar  to  those 
our  travelers  would  obtain  from  the  con- 
vention. 

Without  the  protection  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, Americans  have  frequently  been  iso- 
lated in  Soviet  prisons  for  long  periods  and 
kept  from  contact  with  American  Embassy 
consular  officers.  One,  Newcomb  Mott,  died 
in  Soviet  hands  under  these  circumstances. 
During  periods  of  strained  US-USSR  rela- 
tions such  as  the  present  Soviet  treatment 
of  Americans  accused  of  violating  their  law 
is  likely  to  be  harsher  than  usual. 

4.  Does  the  Convention  provide  for  the 
opening   of   new    Soviet    consulates   in   the 

US? 

No.  It  does  not  authorize,  propose,  sug- 
gest, provide  for  or  reqxUre  the  opening  of 
a  single  US  consulate  in  the  USSR  or  a  single 
Soviet  consulate  In  the  US.  It  does  not  per- 
mit the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  extra  person 
to  this  country  nor  does  it  let  us  send  any- 
one to  the  USSR.  What  It  does  do  is  to  pro- 
vide ground  rules  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  the  USSR— ground  rvUes 
which  we  badly  need. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Presidents 
approval  Is  all  that  Is  needed  to  permit  for- 
eign governments  to  establish  consulates  In 
the  US.  Between  1934  and  1948  there  were 
three  Soviet  consulates  In  the  US  and  an 
American  consulate  In  the  USSR,  though 
there  was  no  US-USSR  consular  agreement 
in  force. 

5.  Why  do  we  grant  Soviet  consular  officers 
immunity  from  our  criminal  jurisdiction? 

Because  we  believe  It  is  vital  to  have  the 
same  protection  for  American  consular  offi- 
cers and  clerical  employees  In  the  USSR 
Since  1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  have  been  expelled  by  the  Soviets, 
most  often  on  allegations  of  espionage. 
Without  Immunity  our  consular  employees 
could  be  Jailed  or  suffer  even  harsher 
punishment  on  similar  trumped-up  charges. 
Furthermore,  action  against  American  con- 
sular pei-sonnel  serving  In  the  USSR  with- 
out Immunity  could  be  a  temptation  to  So- 
viet authorities  whenever  a  Soviet  citizen 
Is  arrested  In  this  country  for  espionage. 
Other  governments  similarly  protect  theli 
officials  and  clerical  employees  In  the  USSR; 
the  British  and  the  Japanese  recently  negoti- 
ated consular  conventions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  containing  Immunity  provisions 
modeled  after  those  In  the  US-USSR  agree- 
ment. 

6.  Is  it  right  to  extend  this  immunity  to 
clerical  employees  as  well? 

We  believe  that  the  American  secretaries, 
file  clerks  and  communications  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  whom  we  might  send  to 
a  consulate  In  the  USSR  need  and  deserve 
the  protection  of  Immunity  as  much  If  not 
more  than  the  consular  officers.  Clerical 
employees  we  would  send  to  a  consxilate  in 
the  Soviet  Union  would  often  be  young 
women  and  it  would  be  both  xinfalr  and 
from  a  security  point  of  view  unwise  to  give 
them  less  protection  than  we  give  our  expe- 
rienced officers. 
Of  course,   the  Soviets  would  not  be  al- 


lowed to  station  a  staff  of  Soviet  nationals 
at  a  consulate  In  the  US  larger  than  the 
number  of  Americans  we  send  to  the  USSR. 
If  we  send  a  staff  of  10  to  the  USSR  the 
Soviets  may  have  a  total  of  ten  here. 

7.  What  is  the  prospect  for  the  reciprocal 
opening  of  coTisular  offices? 

There   are  no  formal  proposals  or  plans 
pending   for  the   opening  of   separate   con- 
sular offices  of  either  country  In  the  other. 
If  at  a  later  date  It  was  decided  to  be  appro- 
priate  to   open   one   outside   the   respective 
capitals,  It  would  be  the  subject  of  careful 
negotiation  on  a  strict  quid-pro-quo  basis. 
Such  an  office  would  probably  Involve  10  to 
15  Americans  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
Soviets  permitted  to  send  the  same  number 
here.    In  accordance  with  Secretary  Rusk's 
statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  we  would  plan  to  consult 
that  body  and  the  state  and  local  officials 
of  the  commiinlty  to  be  affected,  before  con- 
cluding such  an  agreement.    While,  as  noted, 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  reciprocal,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  society  is  a  closed  one 
while  the  United  States  is  open,  and  that  the 
U.S.  citizens  needing  service  and  protection 
while  travelling  In  the  Soviet  Union  far  out- 
number Soviet  citizens  with  like  needs  In  the 
U.S.,  Indicate  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
would  be  on  our  side. 

8.  //  a  Soviet  consulate  were  eventually 
opened  would  it  represent  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  US? 

The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  In  the 
US  would  not  materially  affect  our  Internal 
security.  The  number  of  Soviet  citizens  now 
enjoying  immunity,  452,  would  be  increased 
by  only  10  or  15  persons.  We  have  the  right 
under  the  treaty  to  screen  the  personnel  ot 
such  an  office  before  agreeing  to  their  assign- 
ment. We  are  also  authorized  by  the  treaty 
to  prevent  them  from  travelUng  to  sensitive 
areas  in  the  country  and  to  expel  them  if 
they  prove  to  be  undesirable.  We  could 
close  a  Soviet  consulate  In  the  US  whenever 
we  wished,  and  we  could  cancel  the  Consular 
Convention  on  six  months'  notice.  Both 
Acting  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and 
FBI  Director  Hoover  have  stated  that  10  to 
15  additional  Soviet  officials  In  this  country 
wotild  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  their 
organizations. 

9.  What  effect  will  the  immunity  prom- 
sions  have  on  our  agreements  with  other 
countries?  Would  immunities  received  by 
the  Soviets  be  automatically  extended  under 
MFN  clauses  to  other  countries? 

We  have  35  agreements  in  force  with  other 
countries  which  require  us.  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  to  extend  most  favored  nation 
treatment  to  consular  officers  and  occasion- 
ally consular  employees.  A  recent  survey 
shows  that  27  of  these  countries  have  con- 
sular offlces  here  vrtth  about  577  personnel. 
Should  these  countries  agree  to  grant  im- 
munity from  criminal  Jurisdiction  to  the  424 
American  consular  officers  and  employees  sta- 
tioned there,  we  would  have  to  extend  the 
same  treatment  to  their  people  here.  All 
twenty-seven  of  these  countries  can  be  de- 
scribed as  either  friendly  or  neutral. 

Our  Embassies  In  these  27  countries  were 
asked  to  estimate  whether  their  host  country 
would  ask  for  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment—and give  It  to  us  in  return.  The  re- 
plies Indicated  that  at  most  11  might  make 
such  requests,  with  290  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Assuming  that  we  eventually  de- 
cide to  open  a  consulate  in  the  USSR  with 
15  people,  we  would  permit  the  opening  of 
a  Soviet  consulate  vrtth  15  people  here.  In 
this  case  a  total  of  305  foreign  consular  of- 
ficers and  employees  would  be  affected.  This 
compares  with  the  estimate  of  9400  foreign 
diplomatic  officers,  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  employees  who  now  enjoy  full  diplo- 
matic Immunity  in  the  US. 

10.  What  do  other  countries  do  about 
their  consular  relations  with  the  USSR? 

Prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  US-USSR 
convention  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  the  only  non-oom- 


munlst  countries  which  had  consular  trea- 
ties vrtth  the  USSR.  Neither  of  these 
treaties  contained  firm  guarantees  on  notifi- 
cation and  access  similar  to  those  In  the 
US-USSR  treaty. 

Since  1964  the  French,  Finns,  British, 
Japanese  and  Italians  have  negotiated  con- 
sular conventions  with  the  USSR.  The  Brit- 
ish and  Japanese  conventions  are  modeled 
after  the  US  treaty  both  In  the  guarantees  on 
notification  and  access  and  In  the  Immuni- 
ties provision.  Of  the  non-communist 
countries,  India  and  Turkey  have  consulates 
In  the  USSR.  Italy,  Japan  and  Finland 
hope  to  open  consulates  soon. 

11.  What  effect  does  the  Convention  have 
on  estate  and  tax  matters  in  the  US? 

The  estate  and  tax  provisions  of  this  con- 
vention are  the  same  as  those  in  other  con- 
sular conventions  which  the  US  has  nego- 
tiated recently.  The  United  States  made  no 
concessions  about  estates  in  this  Conven- 
tion. In  the  negotiations  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  obtain  wide  powers  for  its 
consular  officials  in  the  settlement  of  es- 
tates of  American  citizens  where  a  Soviet 
citizen  is  a  beneficiary,  or  In  the  settlement 
of  estates  of  Soviet  citizens  who  die  In  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Government  did 
not  obtain  these  powers. 

The  Convention  provides  that  consuls  can 
play  a  role  In  the  settlement  of  estates 
only  if  permissible  under  the  existing  appli- 
cable local  law.  Zi  the  Convention  Is  rati- 
fied, therefore,  the  laws  of  the  individual 
states  would  continue,  as  they  do  now,  to 
govern  the  extent  to  which  a  Soviet  con- 
sul can  play  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  an 

This  convention,  like  many  others  to  which 
the  US  is  a  party,  exempts  the  consular  per- 
sonnel of  the  sending  state  from  Federal  and 
State  taxes  with  certain  exceptions.  Also, 
property  used  for  a  consulate  or  as  residence 
for  consular  and  diplomatic  personnel  would 
be  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes.  ThU  Is 
normal  International  practice. 

12.  In  view  of  the  Soviet  record  of  treaty 
violations,  how  can  you  make  them  observe 
this  one?  And  what  can  be  done  if  they 
don't? 

It  Is  true  that,  particularly  In  the  Stalin 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  a  number 
of  international  agreements  and  treaties.  A 
careful  study  of  serious  violations  can  be 
found  In  "Background  Information  on  the 
Soviet  Union  In  International  Relations"  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  in  1961. 
Despite  Its  earlier  record  of  repeated  vio- 
lations of  International  obligations,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  party  to  a  number  of  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  agreements  which  It 
has  not  been  accused  of  violating.  There 
may  have  been  Infractions  of  some  of  these 
agreements,  but  the  Soviet  Government  can 
be  said  to  have  generally  found  it  to  be  In  Its 
Interest  to  live  up  to  them.  Among  the 
most  Important  of  these  agreements  are  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  (1955),  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  ( 1959 )  and  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (1963). 

Treaties  between  sovereign  governments 
are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  mutual  self- 
interest,  not  as  rewards  for  good  behavior  or 
as  evidences  of  good  faith.  We  believe  there 
are  areas  where  the  US  and  Soviet  Interests 
coincide,  though  these  areas  must  be  care- 
fully delineated  and  explored  before  arriving 
at  any  agreement.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  which  we 
have  Just  signed,  and  the  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  which  is 
now  under  discussion  are  examples  of  agree- 
ments covering  such  areas.  Each  of  these 
agreements  either  has  built-in  safeguards  or 
is  self-enforcing.  The  consular  treaty  is  no 
exception— it  is  carefully  drafted  to  provide 
full  protection  against  abuse. 

ShovUd  the  Soviet  Union  violate  ths  terms 
of  this  agreement  we  could  suspend  It  or, 
with  six  months'  notice,  terminate  It.  Should 
a  Soviet  consulate  be  opened  In  this  coun- 
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try  and  should  Its  personnel  violate 
or  the  standards  of  behavior  we  \4ould 
pect,  we  could  expel  them  or  close 
sulate. 

13.  Does  the  Convention  prejndic^ 
sition  of  subject  peoples  incorpora 
their  will  into  the  Soviet  Union? 

No,  It  does  not.     The  United 
ernment  has   never  recognized   the 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Ratification  of  this  convention  wot^ld 
way  change  our  policy  in  this 
would  any  subsequent  opening  of  a 
or  demarcation  of  a  consular  district 
c^nltion  of  Incorporation  of  states 
Soviet  Union  would  require  a  posltljve 
ment  or  act  by  the  United  States, 
ventlon    contains    no   such    statements 
provides  for  no  such  act.     It  is  United 
policy  to  support  the  Just  aspira 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  look  fc^ward 
the  day  when  all  will  be  able  to 
aspirations  freely.     The  ratlflcatlor 
treaty  will  not  change  this  policy— 
than  did  the  signing  of  more  than 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreemenjts 
we  have  entered  Into  with  the  U.S 
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THE  MENACE  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Waatiington 
fMr.  Macnttson]  expressed  his  flews  to 
the  Senate  on  February  17  on  the  menace 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  The  Senator 
outlined  steps  that  business  flm^  In  his 
State  are  taking  to  combat  this  qontinu- 
Ing  problem. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of 
ton  for  taking  vigorous  action  ti 
cate  pollution.  They  have  shov 
sight  in  utilizing  a  program  lalready 
available  from  the  Federal  Government. 
I  refer  to  the  business  loan  prof ram  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Having  served  as  chairman  of  t^e  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Clirrency 
from  1959  through  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
problems  that  small  Arms  face,  and  I 
know  the  excellent  programs  the  SBA 
has  developed  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration are  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
define  all  of  the  problems  that  fece  the 
Nation  and  to  develop  programs  that  will 
deal  effectively  with  these  problems. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  said: 

We  should  vastly  expand  the  light  for 
clean  air  with  a  total  attack  on  jollutlon 
at  Its  sources.  And  because  Edr,  lUe  water, 
does  not  respect  man-made  bound!  .rles,  we 
shall  set  up  "regional  airsheds"  thrbughout 
this  great  land. 

We  should  continue  to  carry  k)  every 
comer  of  the  Nation  our  campai^  for  a 
Beautiful  America,  to  clean  up  GUI'  towns, 
to  make  them  more  beautiful. 

I  concur  with  the  President's  remarks. 
We  must  not  wait,  we  must  act  n0w  with 
the  resources  we  have  at  our  coi^miand. 

My  constituents  in  Wisconsin,  is  other 
citizens  throughout  the  country,  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  and 
if  possible  eliminating  air  anc|  water 
pollution.  I  am  pleased  to  s^y  that 
small  firms  in  Wisconsin  also  havje  made 
extensive  use  of  the  financing  atallable 
from  SBA  to  install  pollution  abatement 
systems  and  to  manufacture  devices  to 
cut  down  pollution.  As  a  matter  bf  fact, 
eight  SBA  loans  to  firms  in  m*  State 


were  made  to  help  combat  the  pollution 
problem.  I  want  to  state  for  the  record 
the  names  of  these  firms  that  are  ac- 
tively trying  to  reduce  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  the  State: 

Exhaust  Aid  Corp..  Milwaukee,  is  using 
funds  from  a  $15,000  loan  to  make  de- 
vices which  reduce  auto  exhaust;  Bris- 
ko's  Mileage  Saver,  an  Ojibwa,  Wis., 
firm  also  makes  these  devices  for  auto- 
mobiles and  received  a  $29,000  SBA  loan; 
Carm  Grain  Co.,  of  Sheboygan  used  an 
$80,000  loan  to  Install  a  dust  collector  in 
a  grain  elevator;  the  Oconomowoe  Elec- 
tro Plating  Co.  used  a  $96,000  loan  to  in- 
stall new  acid  vats  which  eliminate 
drainage  into  the  sewer  system. 

A  Platteville  firm,  Platteville  Dairy, 
obtained  a  $150,000  loan  to  install  equip- 
ment to  dry  whey  and  keep  waste  out  of 
the  river  adjacent  to  the  dairy.  MUk 
Products.  Inc.,  of  Weyauwega,  used  a 
$275,000  loan  for  the  same  purpose. 
Jaski  Construction  Co.,  of  Green  Bay, 
which  installs  sanitary  and  storm  sewers, 
obtained  a  $175,000  loan,  and  Engels 
Plumbing  &  Heating  firm,  in  Kewaunee, 
obtained  $7,500  for  use  in  its  business  for 
special  equipment  required  by  State  law 
in  instalUng  septic  tanks. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  the  problem 
of  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  day.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  recommending  that  small 
firms  throughout  the  Nation  explore  the 
possibility  of  using  this  valuable  SBA 
program  to  help  in  eradicating  the  pol- 
lution problem. 


THE  NATION'S  THIRD  GREAT  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Howard 
K.  Smith  has  been  a  highly  respected 
news  commentator  and  writer  for  some 
years. 

I  have  often  found  his  commentaries 
on  events  and  men  to  be  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  informative  of  anyone's. 

An  interesting  article,  entitled  "A  Na- 
tion Heading  for  Its  Third  Great  Crisis." 
written  by  Mr.  Smith,  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  a  few  days  ago. 

He  describes  this  crisis  as  follows: 

It  involves  the  quality  of  American  life 
which  declines  ever  faster  as  the  Nation 
grows  ever  richer. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  crime,  pol- 
lution of  the  air  and  water,  and  trafQc 
jams.  In  Washington,  a  city  which  suffers 
from  pretty  much  the  same  problems  and 
in  the  same  magnitude  and  degree  of 
severity  as  any  other  city  its  size. 

The  point  Is  not  that  these  features  are> 
bad— 

Which  they  are,  of  course — 
but  that  they  grow  worse  at  breath-taking 
tempo.  One  cannot  guess  what  forms  they 
will  take,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  defile- 
ment, grave  emergencies  are  bound  to  break 
out, 

Mr.  Smith  continues. 

I  do  not  agree  with  his  view  that  the 
British,  or  parliamentary  system,  is  vast- 
ly superior  for  meeting  modern  prob- 
lems. I  am  convinced  that  with  strone 
and  effective  leadership,  such  sis  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  shown  during  his  years 
in  office,  we  can  meet  these  problems  and 
master  them.  In  our  own  way. 


But  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
cluding paragraph: 

As  our  system  is  not  about  to  be  changed, 
the  only  alternative  Is  an  awakened  public 
alarm.  This  recourse  had  better  make  itself 
felt  soon  or  Great  Crisis  number  three  Is  as 
certain  as  tomorrow. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  already  seem 
insoluble,  or  almost  so,  and  we  do  seem 
to  be  "careening  downhill"  to  a  great 
crisis. 

I  hope  that  the  people  and  we  In  Con- 
gress will  take  this  article  to  heart,  and 
will  awaken  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Howard 
K.  Smith's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nation  Heading  for  Its  Third  Great  Crisis 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

In  its  short  life  the  U.S.  has  had  but  two 
really  searing  crises  with  enduring  traumatic 
effects.  One  was  the  Civil  War  whose  poisons 
still  run  in  our  veins.  The  other  was  the 
Great  Depression  whose  central  feature  of 
utter  Impotence  amid  great  might  scarred  at 
least  one  generation.  Next  to  those  two. 
the  Cold  War  and  the  World  wars  were  slight 
in  effect,  or  were  even  beneficial. 

The  U.S.  Is  now  headed  like  an  uncon- 
trolled vehicle  careening  downhill  to  its  third 
great  crisis.  It  is  as  different  from  the  other 
two  as  they  were  from  one  another.  It  in- 
volves the  quality  of  American  life  which 
declines  ever  faster  as  the  nation  grows  ever 
richer.  People  talk  about  It  so  much  that  it 
has  become  a  cliche.  There  is  an  abiding  as- 
sumption that  something  is  being  done,  but 
in  fact  nothing  effective  is  even  projected. 
And,  sure  as  sunset.  It  is  going  eventually  to 
do  permanent  damage. 

The  elements  of  the  trouble  are  well 
known.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  cite  the 
specific  example  of  Washington,  D.C.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that — contrary  to 
the  fulmlnations  of  rural  congressmen — 
Washington  is  not  exceptional;  it  is  about 
the  median  for  American  cities  of  Its  size. 

The  other  day  the  head  of  the  city's  big- 
gest drugstore  chain  rei>ored  that  In  56  weeks 
his  stores  have  suffered  62  burglaries  and  31 
armed  robberies.  Money  losses  were  $116,000. 
But  the  terrifying  feature  was  violence  to 
employes,  one  of  whom  was  kidnaped  In  his 
home,  forced  to  reopen  the  store,  then  pistol- 
whipped  to  unconsciousness.  The  chain  can 
stand  the  losses,  but  smaller  businesses  have 
shut  up  shop  and  quit. 

The  lovely  stream  that  runs  through  the 
city's  central  park,  Rock  Creek,  has  become 
so  polluted  that  it  Is  described  as  an  open 
sewer  and  may  have  to  be  covered  over.  "The 
Potomac  River,  in  whose  lucid  waters  John 
Qulncy  Adams  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  swam, 
Is  so  filthy  that  a  fall  Into  it  justifies  pre- 
ventive hospitalization. 

Washington  is  a  city  without  industry. 
Yet  when  the  weather  is  wrong,  the  air  be- 
comes pure  poison,  so  bad  la  exhaust  from 
multiplying  cars  and  burnings  of  trash  from 
its  swelling  papulation.  Traffic  congeals  so 
badly  at  some  hours  that  one  fears  a  crisis 
In  communications  could  occur  In  the  na- 
tion's government. 

The  point  la  not  that  these  features  are 
bad,  but  that  they  grow  worse  at  breath- 
taking tempo.  One  cannot  guess  what  forms 
they  will  take,  but  at  the  present  rate  of 
defilement,  grave  emergencies  nre  bound  to 
break  out. 

There  are  surveys  galore.  They  emphasize 
two  problems:  first,  remedy  will  take  lots  of 
money,  and  second,  getting  action  from  gov- 
ernment is  like  trying  to  move  Gibraltar  with 
a  crowbar. 

Of  these  two  problems,  the  easier  to  meet  Is 
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cost.  A  nation  really  concerned  about  the 
wreckage  of  its  environment  would  agree  to 
devote  the  whole  increment  In  its  GNP  for 
several  years  to  meeting  the  troubles. 

The  really  hard  problem  Is  getting  acUon 
from  government.  If  systems  of  government 
were  named  after  their  most  conspicuous 
functional  feature,  ours  would  be  known  not 
as  republican  or  democratic  but  as  a  disaster 
form  of  government.  Only  catastrophe  trig- 
gers action.  It  is  an  ambulance  rather  than 
a  preventive  clinic. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  our  cmi 
War  could  have  been  prevented  by  timely 
action,  as  the  British  acted  to  pass  the  Great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  avoided  civil  con- 
flict. Our  Depression  could  have  been  miti- 
gated and  shortened,  had  Congress  followed 
Europe's  example  and  passed  welfare  and 
other  mechanisms  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury Instead  of  waiting  tUl  disaster  had 
struck  in  the  mid- thirties. 

Our  essential  trouble  is  that,  two  centuries 
later,  we  are  still  fighting  George  HI.  Our 
form  of  government  is  designed  to  prevent 
strong  executive  action  by  means  of  a  hob- 
bling system  of  negatives.  Yet  it  Is  hard  to 
think  of  an  instance  In  which  our  nation 
has  really  been  endangered  by  strong  execu- 
tive action,  and  it  Is  easy  to  list  disasters 
caused  by  our  system  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" which  is  nothing  more  than  a  way 
of  preventing  action.  The  British  system 
which  allows  an  executive  the  power  to  carry 
out  a  program  until  he  loses  his  mandate  is 
vastly  superior  for  meeting  modern  problems. 

As  our  system  is  not  about  to  be  changed, 
the  only  alternative  Is  an  awakened  public 
alarm.  This  recourse  had  better  make  Itself 
felt  soon  or  Great  Crisis  niunber  three  Is  as 
certain  as  tomorrow. 
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nize  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yottng]  .  „     ,^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  not  be  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busl- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355,  the 
unfinished  business.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .    ,  , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  _      ,,,.^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  recog- 


JOHN  W.  DONAHEY— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  "Thursday  John  W.  Donahey,  one  of 
Ohio's  outstanding  citizens,  died  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  at  the  age  of  61. 

Few  men  in  my  State  of  Ohio  have  had 
as  long  and  as  distinguished  a  record  as 
a  public  servant.  He  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Ohio  in  1958.  I 
have  a  happy  personal  recollection  of 
campaigning  with  him  throughout  Ohio 
day  after  day  'in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
that  year.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ohio  for  4  years. 

Before  that  period  he  served  in 
various  capacities  as  an  official  In  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  regional 
director  of  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
I  know  from  personal  conversations  with 
the  present  SBA  Administrator  and  his 
predecessor  that  John  Donahey  was  one 
of  the  most  valued  officials  in  that  im- 
portant agency. 

John  Donahey  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  prominent  political  families  in 
Ohio.  He  was  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Ohio  by  reason  of  his  knowledge,  ability, 
and  industry.  He  was  most  person- 
able—a most  attractive  man,  and  a  fine 
friend  to  many  thousands  of  Ohio  men 
and  women.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  recall  his  father,  the  late 
Vic  Donahey,  who  was  Governor  of  Ohio 
from  1923  to  1929,  and  U.S.  Senator  from 
1935  to  1941. 

John  W.  Donahey  was  a  fine  human 
being,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant.  As  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ohio  he  was  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Ohio  Senate.  On  one  occasion  he 
made  a  statement  which  perhaps  ex- 
emplifies the  type  of  leader  he  was  when 
he  said: 

Everyone  who  has  a  right  to  speak  In  the 
Senate  vrtll  always  be  given  the  chance  to 
be  fully  heard.  Partisanship  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  Ohio  has  lost  a  great 
public  servant,  a  very  fine  son.  I  have 
lost  a  very  dear  personal  friend.  John 
and  his  attractive  wife.  Gertrude,  have 
been  guests  In  my  home.  For  many 
years  John  Donahey  has  been  my  very 
dear  friend.  Mrs.  Young  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife.  Gertrude,  his  son,  John 
W.  Donahey,  Jr.,  and  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Donahey  family. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  wish  to  associate 
myseif  with  my  colleague  in  the  words  of 
condolence  he  has  expressed  on  the  pass- 
ing of  John  W.  Donahey. 

John  Donahey  came  from  a  distin- 
guished Ohio  family.  His  father  was  a 
three-term  Governor,  having  served  from 
1923  to  1928.  John  Donahey.  whose 
death  we  mourn,  was  possessed  of  an  ex- 
cellent character  and  reputation.  He 
was  deeply  devoted  to  the  rendition  of 
public  service.  He  was  unselfish,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  had  a  reverence  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  that  was  surpassed  but  in 
very  few  instances. 

I  also  campaigned  with  John  W.  Dona- 
hey. He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
He  fought  cleanly  but  vigorously. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  in  the  expression  of  condo- 
lences to  his  wife  and  son,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Donahey  family.  In  par- 
ticular, for  the  deep  bereavement  which 
they  have  suffered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague  and  I  both  have  a  feeling 
of  sadness  that  Is  shared  by  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Ohio. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  news- 
paper articles  from  the  newspapers  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen 
Journal] 
J.  DONAHET,  Ex-Ohio  Aide.  Is  Dead  at  61 
COLTJMBUS. — Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Mon- 
day for  John  W.  Donahey,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic lieutenant  governor  whose  father  was 
a  governor  and  U.S.  senator.  He  died  In 
Grant  Hospital  here  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  61. 

A  graveside  service  will  be  3  p.m.  Monday 
In  New  Philadelphia.  Calling  hours  at  the 
Schoedlnger  Funeral  Home,  E.  State  St.,  in 
Columbus,  will  extend  from  noon  Sunday. 
Donahey.  who  had  been  administrator  of 
the  Columbus  district  office  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration,  served  as  lieuten- 
ant governor  from  1959  to  1963  under  the 
administration  of  Michael  V.  DiSalle. 

Donahey,  a  native  of  New  Philadelphia, 
entered  the  hospital  last  week  for  gaU  blad- 
der surgery.  It  was  reported  that  complica- 
tions had  developed  from  a  heart  condition 
and  he  was  placed  In  an  oxygen  tent. 

Donahey's  father,  the  late  Vic  Donahey,  was 
Ohio  governor  from  1923  to  1929.  He  was 
U.S.  senator  from  1935  to  1941. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Gertrude,  secre- 
tary In  the  Columbus  office  of  Sen.  Stephen 
M.  Young;  and  a  son,  John  Jr..  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Donahey  was  defeated  for  state  auditor  In 
1962  by  Roger  W.  Tracy,  a  Republican,  who 
also  has  died. 

As  lieutenant  governor,  he  was  presiding 
officer  of  the  Ohio  Senate.  He  had  been 
quoted  as  having  said,  "Everyone  who  has  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  Senate  will  always  be 
given  the  chance  to  be  fully  heard.  Partisan- 
ship makes  no  difference." 


[Prom  the  ColumbtiB  (Ohio)  Dispatch] 

DONAHEY,    Former    LnroxENANT    Governor, 

Dies  of  Heart  Attack  at  Age  61 

John  W.  Donahey,  61,  former  Ohio  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  son  of  a  former  gover- 
nor and  U.S.  senator,  died  Thursday  after- 
noon in  Grant  Hospital. 

He  had  undergone  surgery  Feb.  24  and  had 
been  convalescing  satlsfactorUy.  Death  was 
due  to  a  heart  attack. 
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The  state's  lieutenant-governor  n  the  Di- 
Salle  administration,  Donahey  lad  been 
district  director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration since  leaving  the  stat(  i  position. 
He  was  born  Aug.  26,  1905,  at  New  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  12  children  o'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Vic  Donahey.  His  father  was  Ohio 
governor  from  1923  to  1928  and  U.  3.  senator 
from  1935  to  1941. 

Donahey  received  his  early  education  in 
New  Philadelphia  and  attended  Chlo  State 
University  and  Cleveland  College. 

His  first  positions  were  as  ccmmlssion 
clerk  for  the  state,  field  supervisor  for 
Motorists'  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  aid  general 
agent  for  the  Donahey  Insurance  ./ gency. 

FYom  the  mld-30s  until  the  late  4  0s  he  was 
associated  with  various  ofBces  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  In  1952, 
he  made  his  first  bid  for  elective  oi  Bee  In  an 
unsuccessful  race  for  the  nomlnitlon  for 
U.S.  Senate. 

Donahey  was  defeated  again  In  a  1954  bid 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  state 
treasurer.  He  was  nominated  for  the  post 
In  1956,  but  lost  In  the  general  ele<  tlon.  He 
won  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor 
In  a  seven-way  contest  In  1958  and  was 
elected   to   the  office   that   Novemlier. 

An  advocate  of  economy  In  government, 
Donahey  believed  In  It  down  to  tl  e  string- 
saving  level  and  prided  himself  on  turning 
bactc  something  from  his  office  buf get  each 
year.  I 

He  also  good-naturedly  accepted 'the  Jibes 
of  skeptics  for  his  work  with  grain  i  enzymes, 
research  which  he  pursued  during  jhls  years 
In  state  office  and  which  he  confidently  be- 
lieved would  some  day  yield  somi  miracle 
products.  I 

He  was  a  member  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Masonic  Lodge.      J 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  foriaer  Ger- 
trude Walton,  of  the  residence,  2538  Sher- 
wood Rd.:  one  son,  John  Jr.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Park  G.  Ogden,  I  Toronto, 
Ohio:  Mrs.  James  B.  Johnson,  Saraiota,  Fla., 
and  Mrs.  H.  Lloyd  Smith,  Marlon,] and  five 
brothers,  Robert  F.,  Shaker  Heights!  Hal  and 
Richard,  Logan;  Jim,  Reynoldsburg]  and  Vic 
Jr.,  Worthlngton,  and  three  grancfchlldren. 

Funeral  will  be  Monday  at  11  ajii.  In  the 
Schoedlnger  State  St.  chapel,  where  friends 
may  call  after  noon  Sunday.  Burial  will  be 
in  New  Philadelphia. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  i^revious 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  it 
would  apply  to  the  Ellender  pimend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -^Ithout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delawspe  [Mr. 
Williams]  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr.  TA^illiams 
of  Delaware  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  67,  between  lines  14  and  |5  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section:  | 

"conversion  or  pat  rates  of  senIlte  em- 
ployees TO  GROSS  RATE  BASIS  | 
"Sec.  324.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  Is  requested  to  prepare, 
and  make  recommendations  to  th^  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  with)  respect 


"(1)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  to 
rate  basis  of  pay  rates  of  employed  i 


a  gross 
of  the 


Senate  who  are  being  paid  on  a  basic  plus 
additional  compensation  basis; 

"(2)  a  schedule  of  gross  salary  rates  to  be 
applicable  In  fixing  and  adjusting  pay  rates 
of  such  employees;  and 

"(3)  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Senator's 
clerk  hire  allowances  from  an  aggregate 
basic  salary  basis  to  an  aggregate  gross  sal- 
ary basis. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include,  or  be 
In  the  form  of,  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  plans  and  schedule 
referred  to  In  this  section." 

On  page  3,  In  the  table  of  contents,  after 
Item  323  Insert  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  324.  Conversion  of  Pay  Rates  of  Sen- 
ate Employees  to  Gross  Rate  Basis." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  him- 
self time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I 
understand  he  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  bill  as  it  is  presented  to  us  now 
contains  a  provision  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  pay  scale  will  be 
converted  from  the  present  use  of  a  basic 
rate  to  one  of  gross  payments.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  advocated  that  the 
Senate  follow  such  a  procedure. 

Last  week  I  advised  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  offer  today 
an  amendment  which  would  make  the 
same  provision  applicable  to  the  Senate 
employees  as  it  now  provides  for  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Over  the  weekend,  however,  working 
with  legislative  coimsel  we  encountered 
a  drafting  problem.  I  concluded  that  the 
proposal  needs  more  legislative  consider- 
ation than  we  are  able  to  provide  by  act- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  differ- 
ent in  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  freeze  the  basic  allow- 
ances for  Members  of  the  House  because 
the  population  bases  of  congressional 
district  are  quite  evenly  divided.  Sen- 
ators, however,  represent  both  small 
States  and  large  States,  and  to  freeze 
the  gross  as  it  is  today  would  freeze  a 
different  level  for  Senators  from  States 
with  the  same  population. 

Perhaps  the  two  Senators  from  the 
same  State  are  now  using  different  al- 
lowances, yet  the  gross  allowance  should 
be  the  same.  The  entire  matter  needs 
more  consideration  than  we  might  obtain 
by  acting  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  something  should  be  done 
to  correct  the  condition  because  it  is 
utterly  ridiculous  to  have  the  base  rate 
as  one  figure  and  the  gross  amount  re- 
ceived as  an  entirely  different  one. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  report  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  provide  the  maximum  allowance, 
based  on  population,  that  would  be  al- 
lowed each  State,  with  such  allowance 
computed  on  a  gross  salary  basis  rather 
than  at  the  present  formula. 

This  proposal  certainly  should  be 
adopted  to  pave  the  way  for  a  change  to 
the  gross  formula.    I  wish  I  had  an  an- 
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swer  to  offer  today,  but  at  this  moment 
I  do  not.  I  therefore  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  put  the  Senate  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  this  change, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  used  only  5 
minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  It  is  one  which  was 
studied  at  considerable  length  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization,  In 
an  effort  to  simplify  the  salary  scale  by 
reducing  it  to  the  gross  figure  only.  The 
existence  of  both  a  basic  and  a  gross 
figure  has  been  confusing  to  everyone, 
including  Senators. 

As  the  Senator  has  well  said,  this  prob- 
lem is  more  complicated  than  it  seems 
at  flrst  blush. 

Because  the  congressional  districts 
are  similar  in  size,  we  could  convert  the 
system  in  the  House  to  the  one  gross  pay 
schedule.  In  the  Senate,  the  various  po- 
sitions and  numbers  of  States  having  dif- 
ferent populations,  and  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  pay  scale  has  been 
used,  means  that  the  total  salary  break- 
out In  gross  can  be  considerably  more 
for  a  particular  employee  on  the  payroll 
than  would  be  possible  if  more  higher 
paid  workers  are  employed  in  Senators' 
offices. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  required  by 
the  average  Senator  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  his  own  State,  it  was  Inappropriate 
for  us  to  rush  this.  As  the  Senator  has 
stated,  he  has  himself  found,  in  check- 
ing the  matters  out,  that  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  system  to  change  without 
damage  to  the  present-day  allowances 
that  each  Senator  is  using,  or  can  con- 
tinue to  use,  perhaps  if  present  employ- 
ees in  his  office  were  to  be  replaced  by 
others. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  acceptable.  It  would 
request  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  proper  committee, 
to  study  the  matter  and  report  back  rec- 
ommendations in  legislative  form  for  the 
adoption  of  a  gross  pay  scale  aad  the 
elimination  of  the  basic  pay  scale  which 
is  now  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  the  bill,  as  it  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the 
proper  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  accepting  the  amcr.rt- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  that  last  week  I  thought 
I  had  a  solution  to  the  problem,  but  on 
discussing  this  with  legislative  counsel, 
additional  problems  were  pointed  out. 
We  were  unable  to  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion for  a  vote  today.  For  that  reason 
I  merely  ask  that  the  Senate  go  on  record 
that  it  will  instruct  the  committee  to 
consider  all  these  problems  and  then 
report  back  to  the  Senate  the  necessary 
legislation. 

I  will  make  available  to  the  committee 
the  results  of  the  study  which  I  have 
made  and  the  solution  we  have  found  to 
some  of  the  problems  as  well  as  point 
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out  to  it  a  couple  of  the  remaining  prob- 
lems for  which  we  as  yet  have  not  found 
a  solution.  I  am  more  than  confident 
that  it  can  be  worked  out  if  we  just  sit 
down  and  determine  that  we  want  to 
change  the  present  cumbersome  and 
antiquated  method  of  computing  legis- 
lative salaries. 

The  present  method  of  listing  a  clerk's 
salary  as  $2,220  basic  when  in  reality 
that  means  a  gross  salary  of  around 
$6,437  is  a  farce. 
It  should  have  been  corrected  long  ago. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  think  such  a  so- 
lution will  take  a  great  deal  more  time 
than  we  can  devote  to  it  this  morning. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  but  I  am  still 
convinced  that  it  can  be  solved.     The 
thing  to  do  is  just  sit  down  and  solve  it. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.     As    the    Senator 
has  wisely  and  correctly  stated,  the  pres- 
ent report  on  the  employment  of  Senate 
staff  on  committees  is  now  printed  and 
available  and  is  in  the  gross  amount 
rather  than  the  basic  amoimt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  There  is  nothing  confusing 
from  the  standpoint  of  reporting.  The 
present  system  conceivably  could  lead  to 
abuse  by  utilizing  the  lowest  ratio  In  the 
basic  formula  and  an  inflated  expendi- 
ture obtained. 

A  correction  of  the  situation  is  long 
past  due.  The  time  has  come  to  over- 
haul the  system,  prevent  possible  abuses, 
and  put  it  on  a  realistic  basis.  I  am  sure 
that  this  amendment  will  be  a  step  which 
will  lead  hi  that  direction. 

For  example,  a  Member  now  can  list 
an  employee  as  receiving  a  basic  salary 
of  only  $60,  yet  this  employee  would  re- 
ceive $1,142.52. 

This  is  misleading  and  is  wide  open 
for  abxise.  Let  us  correct  it  before  it 
develops  into  a  scandal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  committee  will  work 
hard  and  diligently  and  report  its  recom- 
mendations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 


for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
I  am  about  to  propose.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  It  is  amend- 
ment No.  110. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  since 
the  amendment  was  printed,  the  words 
"in  addition  to"  on  page  16,  lines  7  and 
8,  appear  in  the  new  unofficial  print  at 
the  bottom  of  page  18a  and  top  of  18b. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  di- 
rect it  to  the  words  "in  addition  to" 
where  they  now  appear  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  language  of  section  105  of  the  bill 
which  amends  section  136(c)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  strike  out 
"In  addition  to"  and  insert  "within". 

Beginning  with  Une  23,  page  56,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  6,  page  60,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing : 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  '(g)  (1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or'." 

On  page  61,  Une  17,  strike  out  "(J) .  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(h)",  and  reletter  the 
following  subsections. 

Beginning  with  line  8,  page  64,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  12,  page  64. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  renew  his  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  submitted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  S.  355,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  Most  of  them  deal  with  the 
number  of  employees  added  by  the  bill 
to  those  now  provided  for  under  the  act 
of  1946  and  in  addition  to  those  provided 
by  the  various  resolutions.  Since  at  least 
four  or  five  of  these  amendments  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  overall  number 
of  employees,  I  have  asked  that  I  be  given 
a  little  more  time  on  my  flrst  amend- 
ment, so  that  I  can  go  into  a  little  more 
detail  in  discussing  the  subject  and  can 
cover  at  one  time  the  reasons  why  these 
five  amendments  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
pending  amendment,  then,  the  amend- 
ment on  which  the  Senator  requested 
more  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes;  No.  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  half  hour  on  this  amend- 
ment and  15  minutes  on  each  of  the 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Before  I  am 
through  I  may  ask  unanimous  consent, 
with  the  approval  of  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  that  I  may  take  time  from 
the  other  amendments  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  merely  reduce  the  time 
on  the  other  amendments.  It  will  not 
add  to  the  time  taken.    If  that  should 


occur,  I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent 
for  additional  time  on  this  amendment. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  not  object,  provided  I  do  not  go 
over  all  the  time  provided  for  all  th© 
amendments  I  am  offering. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  authorize 
or  require  additional  staff  for  com- 
mittees. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  authorized  a  staff  of  10  for  each 
committee,  consisting  of  four  profes- 
sional and  six  clerical  members.  Each 
committee  may  appoint  this  number 
without  special  authority  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Where  a  greater  number  can  be 
justified,  authority  to  hire  them  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Senate  or  House.  The 
report  on  this  bill— page  8 — points  out 
that  27  of  the  36  standing  committees 
now  exceed  the  statutory  provision  and 
each  of  the  27  has  more  than  12  staff 
positions. 

The  bill,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
positions  which  may  be  filled  without  a 
showing  of  need  to  13,  and  by  providing 
that  the  additional  three  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  additional  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  prior  to  January  1, 
1968,  may  encourage  waste.  In  addition 
to  these  three  additional  professional 
staff  members,  section  301(c)  of  the  bill 
provides  in  certain  circumstances  for 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members  and  one  addi- 
tional clerk  for  the  minority,  making  a 
total  possible  addition  of  six  staff  mem- 
bers as  the  bill  has  been  amended  by 
the  Metcalf  amendment.  The  additional 
professional  staff  members  could  each  be 
paid  as  high  as  $23,583.70.  Counting 
only  the  three  professionals  that  could 
be  employed  under  all  circumstances, 
the  cost  of  their  salaries  alone  for  each 
committee  could  come  to  almost  $70,000. 
For  36  committees  this  would  be  over 
$2,520,000.  They  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire office  space,  secretarial  assistance, 
travel  expenses,  and  other  items  which 
would  increase  the  cost  considerably. 
They  might  also  prepare  reports  which 
are  not  prepared  today  because  of  the 
lEtck  of  need  for  them,  and  these  reports 
would  be  printed  and  distributed  at 
Grovernment  expense. 

The  changes  made  at  page  16  of  the 
bill  by  this  amendment  would  require 
the  review  specialist  to  be  included  with- 
in, rather  than  be  additional  to,  the  four 
professional  staff  members  now  author- 
ized. 

The  balance  of  the  amendment  would 
strike  out  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  first,  increase  the  authorized  pro- 
fessional staff  from  four  to  six;  second, 
permit  a  majority  of  the  minority  to  ap- 
point two  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  one  of  the  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers; and,  third,  permit  the  staff  ap- 
pointees of  a  majority  of  the  minority 
to  be  in  addition  to  the  13  authorized 
staff  members  where  there  are  no  va- 
cancies at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
As  I  informed  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago,  when  we  considered  the  various 
resolutions  dealing  with  so-called  tem- 
porary employees,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege for  the  past  15  years,  or  more,  to 
question  the  advisability  of  providing  so 
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many  more  employees  each  y«  ar  than 
that  authorized  by  the  act  of  IJ  46. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Recjrganlza- 
tion  Act  of  1946  was  adopted,  we  re- 
duced from  30-odd  to  15  the  n\lmber  of 
standing  committees.  We  provided  10 
employees  for  each  committee,  four  of 
whom  would  be  professionals  'and  six 
clericals. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tees, to  make  possible  for  each  pommit- 
tee  the  necessary  research,  and  ijo  enable 
the  administrative  assistants  fend  the 
office  forces  of  Senators  to  harve  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  information,  we 
created  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
In  the  Library  of  Congress.  That  Service 
was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators 
and  all  committees.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
week,  we  spend  for  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  $3,428,000,  and  ttere  are 
presently  employed  304  specialists  in 
various  lines  to  give  Informatioti  to  the 
committees  through  their  stafifi  to  the 
Senators  through  their  staffs,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  Senators  directly.  I 

It  was  my  belief  then  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  not  only  be  workable,  but, 
would  alleviate  much  of  the  loajd  in  the 
Senator's  offices,  by  enabling  ihem  to 
to  make  a  telephone  call  to  the  iLegisla- 
tlve  Reference  Service  and  obtajn  much 
of  the  information  necessary  to 'conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  committees  a$  well  as 
the  work  of  Senators. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  pending 
amendment  or  one  of  those  wldch  will 
later  be  offered  by  the  Senator  deal  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
additional  committee  employees  ;  )rovided 
by  the  bill  before  us  are  to  be  in  iddition 
to  or  without  regard  to  employees  au- 
thorized and  employed  by  specia  resolu- 
tions, and  paid  from  the  coitlngent 
funds? 

Mr.  ELLENDEJR.  Special  aut)  lority  to 
obtain  additional  employees  is  not  af- 
fected by  my  amendment  at  all.  ;  It  deals 
only  with  the  additional  employees  pro 
vided  under  this  act.  In  amending  the 
1946  act. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  my 
point  is  this:  We  have  15  standing  com 
mittees.  Those  standing  coi|m[iittees 
now  have,  in  addition  to  the  eiiiployees 
provided  by  the  original  act  of!  1946,  a 
total  of  465  additional  employees. 

My  amendment  does  not  disturb  that 
situation,  as  much  as  I  should  like  it  to. 
Those  employees  remain  Intaci.  And, 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the  point 
clear  that  even  though  this  amended  bill 
is  enacted,  the  Senate  will  still  Have  the 
right  to  make  provision  for  subaommlt- 
tees  each  year,  as  in  the  past.        1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  $enator. 
My  question  does  not  go  to  tht  argu- 
ment whether  or  not  a  particular  com- 
mittee should  have  a  certain  nujnber  of 
employees,  or  a  few  more  or  a  flew  less. 
I  do  think  It  Is  Important  that  tpe  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Rule^  under- 
stand the  issue.  Perhaps  the  aiithor  of 
the  bill  can  help  clarify  the  prpblem  I 
have  in  mind.  | 

A  number  of  committees  hate  been 
provided  additional  staffing  und^r  reso- 


lutions which  have  passed,  which  will 
carry  through  all  of  calendar  year  1967. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  take  effect 
soon  after  it  passes  and  is  approved.  In 
the  case  of  a  committee  that  has  sought 
and  obtained  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  from  the  Senate  funds  from 
the  contingent  fund  to  employ  additional 
employees,  will  this  biU  give  such  a  com- 
mittee employees  in  addition  to  those? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  Is  what 
I  am  trying  to  take  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  not  differentiate 
between  the  committee  that  has  not 
sought  additional  employees  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  funds,  and  the  com- 
mittee that  has? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  under  the  original 
act  of  1946,  we  had  provided  four  pro- 
fessionals and  six  clericals.  This  amend- 
ment adds  three  for  each  committee, 
whether  they  need  them  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  provided  for  by 
special  resolution. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  for  example  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences.  That  com- 
mittee, under  the  act  of  1946  and  the 
resolution  recently  adopted,  now  has  six 
professionals.  It  also  has  eight  clericals, 
for  a  total  of  14  employees. 

If  this  bill  passes,  it  will  give  that  com- 
mittee three  additional  professionals, 
whether  it  wants  them  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  hor- 
rible for  a  thing  like  that  to  happen.  I 
do  not  believe  any  committee  which  has 
applied  for  additional  employees  did  not 
receive  the  number  of  employees  de- 
sired. I  think  it  is  extravagant  to  pile 
up  for  each  committee  employees  addi- 
tional to  the  number  it  now  has,  whether 
they  are  needed  or  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  also  think  that  the  fact  that 
this  bill  would  take  effect,  perhaps,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  also  creates  an  odd 
situation.  In  passing  on  the  funds  from 
the  contingent  fund,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  Into  account  what  the 
committees  are  entitled  to  by  statute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  all  employees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  which  the  Senator  allotted  him- 
self have  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  use  additional  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  I  say  further  to  my 
good  friend  that  under  resolutions  here- 
tofore adopted,  eight  of  the  committees 
now  have  additional  permanent  profes- 
sionals. They  do  not  have  to  come  back 
each  year  and  obtain  funds,  as  is  the 
case  with  employees  provided  by  resolu- 
tions. 

For  instance,  last  week  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  obtained 
seven  new  professionals  who  will  be 
permanent.  They  do  not  have  to  come 
back  each  year  and  ask  for  money  for 
those  eight  new  professionals;  the  funds 
will  be  provided  automatically,  just  the 
same  as  would  be  the  case  In  the  event 
this  bill  Is  enacted  and  the  additional 
employees  are  provided. 


What  I  seek  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
nimaber  of  employees  now  employed  will 
be  retained — that  is,  the  four  profes- 
sionals and  the  six  clericals  for  each 
committee,  provided  by  statutes,  and  the 
additional  employees  made  available  by 
the  committees  by  resolution  are  not  dis- 
turbed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  does  not  in  any  manner 
change  the  law  or  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions to  prevent  special  committees,  sub- 
committees, or  standing  committees  from 
coming  before  the  Senate  and  asking  for 
more  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  again  to  reiter- 
ate how  wrong  I  think  it  would  be  to 
provide  additional  unneeded  employees 
for  such  committees  as  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  now 
has  50  employees — 24  professionals  and 
26  clericals.  The  bill  would  provide  three 
more  professionals  whether  they  are 
needed  or  not. 

Senators  know  what  will  happen  if  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  enacted.  Of 
course  the  additional  employees  will  be 
put  on  the  payroll.  The  urge  will  be 
there  to  put  them  on — all  this  In  addi- 
tion to  what  the  law  now  provides. 

There  is  another  quirk  in  the  pending 
bill  to  which  my  pending  amendment  is 
directed.  A  provision  in  the  pending 
legislation  would  give  the  majority  of 
the  minority  party  the  right  to  select 
two  additional  professional  employees 
and  one  clerical  should  there  be  no  va- 
cancies in  the  committee.  For  example, 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance could  demand,  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority,  three  additional  employees 
and  the  majority  would  have  to  furnish 
those  three  employees  to  them. 

The  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  the  right  to  curtail  the  num- 
ber of  employees  on  the  committee,  but 
those  employees  who  were  placed  on  the 
committee  staff  by  the  majority  of  the 
minority  cannot  be  affected  unless  the 
majority  of  the  minority  takes  action 
against  them. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  did  not 
Intend  to  do  that,  but  yet  that  provision 
is  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  more  profession- 
als and  more  clericals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  minority.  As  to  whether  these  em- 
ployees are  needed,  the  majority  of  the 
minority  party  merely  has  to  state  that 
they  want  them.  If  one  of  them  makes 
a  motion  that  they  need  three  additional 
men  and  the  motion  Is  carried,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  would  have  to 
accept  that  demand.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right. 

I  am  sure  that  no  standing  commit- 
tee has  been  reticent  in  coming  before 
the  Senate  and  asking  for  additional 
employees. 

It  happens  that  there  are  only  two 
committees  that  have  not  come  before 
the  Senate  to  ask  for  additional  employ- 
ees. These  committees  are  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those 
are  the  only  two  committees  that  have 
not  come  before  the  Senate  to  ask  for 
additional  employees.  Every  other 
committee    has    presented    resolutions 
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every  year  to  the  Senate  asking  for  ad- 
ditional employees. 

As  I  have  jiist  indicated,  some  of  the 
committees  have  actually  had  resolu- 
tions to  make  these  employees  perma- 
nent. 

I  think  it  Is  wrong  for  us  at  this  time 
to  amend  the  present  law  and  add  other 
employees  to  the  employees  that  are 
now  employed  by  the  committees.  It 
would  greatly  Increase  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
principally  to  try  to  straighten  out  the 
nimibers  confusion  that  exists. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  total  of 
three  professional  employees  authorized 
in  the  bill.  Two  of  these  three  pro- 
fessional employees  may  be  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year  if  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees claim  that  they  need  additional 
staff  because  the  present  staff  Is  Im- 
balanced  as  a  result  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  staff  devoting  its  time  to  serving 
the  majority  party. 

We  are  talking  about  three  employees 
In  the  professional  classification  and 
two  in  the  clerical,  one  of  which  would 
be  hired  from  the  regular  staff.  One 
new  clerical  position  is  provided. 

The  reason  why  that  date  is  contained 
In  the  bill  is  that  by  that  time  they  will 
be  coming  before  the  Senate  for  addi- 
tional resolution  money  with  which  to 
operate  the  staff.  Provision  is  contained 
in  the  bill  for  two  employees  with  ref- 
erence to  the  minority  staff,  and  the  one 
man  in  the  review  specialist  classifica- 
tion will  be  taken  into  consideration,  I 
am  sure,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  when  it  requests  addi- 
tional money  for  the  staffing  of  these 
standing  committees. 

The  committee  is  aware,  I  am  certain, 
that  the  very  diligent,  energetic,  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Liouislana 
will  be  watching,  because  there  will  then 
be  three  additional  professional  staff 
members  authorized  for  employment.  If 
committees  have  employed  them,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  not  be  willing  to 
give  them  three  additional  staff  members 
merely  because  they  come  In  with  a  reso- 
lution. 

This  is  the  control  that  we  have  over 
the  additional  members  who  are  not  in- 
cluded here,  except  for  the  review  spe- 
cialists this  year.  The  other  two  will  be 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  committee 
as  to  when  they  should  be  put  on  as 
members  to  serve  the  minority  as  regular 
members  of  the  duly  constituted  staff. 
The  question  was  whether  the  commit- 
tees should  come  in  on  a  year-to-year 
basis,  as  Lhey  sometimes  do,  to  ask  for 
additional  professional  staff  members 
with  which  to  conduct  public  business  re- 
quirements of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  sup- 


pose that  there  were  no  vacancy.  What 
does  the  language  of  the  Senator  mean 
when  it  states  that  even  though  there  Is 
no  vacancy  at  the  time,  if  the  majority  or 
the  minority  should  desire  to  press  its 
case,  they  can  be  appointed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  not 
take  effect  until  January  1.  That  is  on 
page  125. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  refer  to  page  9. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  Part  of  the 
siiggestion  of  the  Senator  relates  to  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  it  then  nec- 
essary to  include  in  section  202  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  there  are  no  vacancies  the 
majority  of  the  minority  can  force  the 
issue,  and  if  they  vote  to  put  on  addi- 
tional employees  the  majority  of  the 
committee  must  accede  to  that  request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  minority 
would  not  otherwise  have  any  right  to 
staff  unless  it  were  given  to  them  by  the 
majority. 

We  are  trying  to  provide — and  we  have 
stated  it  a  nimiber  of  times  and  written 
the  language  as  clearly  as  we  know 
how — that  when  the  majority  complains 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  staff  help 
that  they  need,  there  will  be  two  profes- 
sional positions  that  are  authorized  and 
can  be  filled  by  the  minority. 

That  would  be  effective,  with  reference 
to  parts  2  and  3  of  title  n,  on  January  1. 
1968.    That  is  to  be  found  on  pwige  125. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  can  look  at  the  language  and  see 
that  in  the  original  act  of  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  Senator  be  charged  with  his  time 
and  I  with  mine.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
ask  questions,  but  I  do  want  to  keep 
from  running  out  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  want  to  ask 
questions  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  on  my  own 
time.    I  am  just  asking  questions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  trying  to 
divide  the  time.  I  do  want  to  answer  all 
of  the  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  why  the 
new  law  seems  to  change  the  original 
law,  in  that  the  original  law  Intended 
that  these  people  be  appointed  on  a  non- 
partisan, permanent,  and  career  basis. 

If  that  be  the  case,  why  did  the  com- 
mittee put  in  the  bill  the  language  that 
these  two  employees  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority will  serve  the  minority  and  not 
the  full  committee?  That  is  what  I  can- 
not understand.  We  would  veer  away 
from  the  original  concept  of  the  act  of 
1946. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  testimony  was 
irrefutable  that  there  was  an  imbalance 
in  many  committees.  Many  other  com- 
mittees scrupulously  observed  the  non- 
partisanship  of  the  career  staff,  but  there 
are  cases  that  need  adjustment. 

In  order  to  provide  this,  we  did  au- 
thorize, when  requested  by  the  minority 
because  there  was  not  adequate  staffing — 
and  I  am  sme  they  will  not  abuse  that 


provision — the  employment  of  two  pro- 
fessional staff  members. 

That  is  a  cheap  price  to  guarantee  bi- 
partisanship in  the  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

The  situation  is  worse  in  the  other 
body.  Complaints  in  the  House  have 
been  much  more  numerous  than  they 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  because  our  Sen- 
ate committees  go  on  and  on  for  several 
years,  and  they  have  become  generally 
nonpartisan  as  they  have  worked  to- 
gether. We  received  not  too  many  com- 
plaints in  the  Senate,  but  we  had  many  in 
the  House.  For  that  reason,  we  pro- 
vided for  the  two  extra  staff  members,  if 
requested  by  the  minority  leadership, 
and  they  would  be  requested  on  the  basis 
that  adequate  staffing  cannot  otherwise 
be  achieved. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the 
majority  really  wants  to  monopolize  com- 
mittee staff  or  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  having  access  to  information  and 
to  staff  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

We  in  the  majority  have  men  down- 
town— or  are  suspected,  at  least,  of  hav- 
ing them — in  the  executive  departments 
who  do  much  extra  work  in  giving  us  in- 
formation and  research  on  legislation.  I 
do  not  see  it,  but  it  is  claimed  that  we  do 
have,  and  for  that  reason  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  minority  will  have 
this  equal  access. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  review  special- 
ist cut  out,  because  the  majority  leader 
has  specified  that  we  need  to  do  extra 
work,  to  follow  up  on  legislation  we  have 
passed,  and  this  gives  us  a  mar  who  will 
devote  his  time  to  that  work.  Common- 
sense  experience  over  the  years  indicates 
that  unless  you  have  a  staff  member  ap- 
pointed for  that  specific  duty,  you  will 
not  have  that  work  done.  It  is  a  specific 
performance  that  will  be  required,  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  the  review  spe- 
cialist and  the  two  staff  specialists  who 
will  be  used  by  the  minority.  If  they  are 
not  used  by  the  minority.  I  would  say  that 
they  are  entitled  to  work  as  career  staff 
members,  and  thus  they  would  be  reduced 
from  the  numbers  that  would  be  voted  on 
as  the  resolutions  for  extra  money  are 
presented  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDINIG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  there  is  an  imbalance  in  some 
things — the  minority  is  not  adequately 
represented,  the  majority  is  overrepre- 
sented — and  therefore  it  has  been  de- 
cided, in  justice,  to  give  the  minority  the 
right  to  select  two  members  when  it  does 
so  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Now,  then,  if  all  the 
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posts  are  filled  and  the  minori  y  desires 
two  members,  two  new  men  will  go  on  the 
posts.  My  question  is  this:  "Why  not 
remove  two  of  the  employees  o:  the  ma 
jority,  to  give  the  minority  pipper  and 
just  representation?" 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    None  of  these  staff 
members  will  be  appointed  un^il  Janu 
ary  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  does  n<^t  change 
the  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  itsolution 
money  expires  at  that  time,  and  many 
of  the  staff  members  are  on  the  resolu- 
tion. The  matter  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  that  time,  when  we  author- 
ize additional  money  In  the  rejolutions, 
which  we  do  in  great  amounts,  ^or  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members. 

This  gives  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration — and 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron^  Louisi- 
ana— the  right  to  make  sure  th|t  reduc- 
tions are  made  in  the  staff  if  the  minor- 
ity has  asked  for  these  two  staff  special- 
ists. I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  questioij  is  this: 
"Why  not  remove  two  staff  members 
from  those  of  the  majority,  so  that  two 
could  be  given  to  the  minorityT  Instead 
of  increasing  the  total  number  ^y  two? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  up  to  fche  com- 
mittee. They  can  do  that.  Th^y  do  not 
have  to  add  two  more.  But  tl^  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  knpws,  and 
I  know,  that  the  staff  of  these  cotnmittees 
must  be  valued  and  experienced  men. 
The  extra  men  are  employed  or^  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    fThe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.       ' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  timfe. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICEIL      How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  permitlthe  Sen- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi .  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  jl  rise  to 
support  the  argimient  so  ably  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  froin  Okla- 
homa in  opposition  to  amendraent  No. 
110,  offered  by  the  distinguished!  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  review  specialist,  who  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  action  of  the  resolution 
in  the  form  of  an  amendmenti  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  Important  refCrms  we 
have  encompassed  in  this  entirefpiece  of 
legislation.  If  this  review  specialist,  op- 
erating as  he  does  under  the  direction 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  ^alnorlty 
leader,  remains  in  the  bill,  this  li'ill  pro- 
vide all  Members  of  the  Senate  \rith  val- 
uable information,  which  inevitibly  will 
result  in  a  great  saving  to  the  tiixpayer, 
because  it  provides,  for  the  flBst  time, 
the  means  whereby  legislative  tommlt- 
tees  can  fulfill  a  function  which  ihey  are 
presimied  to  be  able  to  fulfill  bit  never 
have  fulfilled.  It  will  mean  tiiat  not 
only  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Op- 
erations, on  which  the  Senatir  from 
South  Dakota  serves  as  ranking  itoinority 
member,  will  have  this  responsibility,  but 
also  that  each  legislative  committee  will 
be  empowered  and  authorized  end  di- 


rected to  make  these  armual  reviews  and 
to  make  the  facts  known  to  Congress. 

Our  able,  overworked  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  cannot  begin  to 
do  the  supervisory  job  which  the  legis- 
lative branch  should  engage  in  concern- 
ing the  executive  departments,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not,  first,  they  are  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  Congress;  second, 
whether  there  are  duplications  and  over- 
lapping of  efforts  and  ways  by  which  the 
situation  could  be  corrected  if  the  facts 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  been  a  consistent  ex- 
ponent of  economy  in  this  country,  would 
object  to  establishing  the  tools  required 
In  order  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
can  bring  about  these  economies.  We 
cannot  shoot  in  the  dark.  We  must  get 
the  information.  We  spent  literally  days 
and  weeks,  as  the  members  of  our  joint 
committee  know,  attempting  to  work  out 
a  formula  which  would  be  both  effective 
and  just  and  which  would  result  in  the 
programs  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  have  as  our  watchdog  the  GAO. 
They  do  a  good  job.  Under  the  act  of 
1946,  each  committee  can  call  on  them. 
I  know  that  we  do  it  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  do  it,  but  not  nearly 
so  well  as  we  should  do  it.  We  should 
supervise  more  carefully  a  great  many 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  have  an  excellent  staff, 
which  serves  on  a  bipartisan  basis;  and 
I  salute  the  chairman  for  his  selection 
of  it.  But  it  does  not  have  the  man- 
power to  get  the  job  done  adequately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  complaints. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  may  not 
have  heard  of  any  complaints  because 
of  the  respect  that  we  generally  have  for 
the  chairman.  But  the  job  has  not  been 
done  adequately,  and  the  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  the  size  of  our  staff  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  cover  an  operation  as 
broad  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  does 
a  good  job.  It  sends  up  the  reports.  We 
do  not  even  have  the  staff  members  and 
the  time  necessary  to  devote  adequate 
analysis  to  what  the  reports  provide 
when  they  come  from  the  GAO. 

As  to  the  other  aspect,  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  chairman  is  partisan.  He  never 
proved  that  when  I  served  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  that  the  leopard 
changed  his  spots. 

We  had  much  testimony  before  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
where  this  situation  does  not  obtain ;  and 
if  we  believe  in  bipartisan  government — 
which  we  do — we  should  give  at  least 
this  small  recognition  to  the  minority. 
It  is  not  very  large.  In  the  whole  staff, 
it  reserves  only  two  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  only  where  conditions  prevail 
so  that  the  minority  feels  that  in  order 
to  have  have  an  adequate  "look-see"  and 


the  necessary  information,  it  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  staff. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  destroy  the  hard  work  of  this  joint 
committee  by  deleting  from  it  two  of 
the  most  important  reforms  which  we 
put  in  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  this  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Surely. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  we  had  in  mind 
that  the  staff  of  all  committees  would 
be  selected  by  the  majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

We  had  in  mind  that  the  staff  of  all 
committees  would  be  selected  by  the 
majority,  and  be  assigned  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member. 

These  additional  employees  and  staff 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  request 
by  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  instance  shall  be  assigned 
to  such  committee  business  as  such 
minority  members  deem  advisable. 

We  are  getting  away  from  the  original 
concept  of  the  act  of  1946,  whereby  the 
employees  of  the  committee  are  to  serve 
all  of  the  members.  Here  they  could  be 
serving  a  majority  of  the  minority  group 
only. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  we  would  not 
be  getting  away  from  the  original  con- 
cept. It  provided  for  one  position  for 
the  minority.  On  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  the 
chairman  is  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve,  we  are  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  right  of  the  minority  to  pick 
this  single  member. 

If  the  minority  feels  that  It  can  be  best 
served  by  Democratic  employees,  they 
all  serve  the  full  committee,  and  they 
would  In  this  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  biU,  as  I 
read  it,  it  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  section  would 
provide  exactly  as  is  now  provided,  but 
it  provides  a  safeguard  for  the  minority 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
someone  serve  them.  If  that  becomes 
necessary,  then  they  can  have  someone. 
But  in  90  percent  of  the  cases,  the  mem- 
ber picked  by  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority will  serve  the  full  committee. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  Senator  says 
the  majority  picks  them  all  and  they 
serve  the  full  committee.  I  think  that 
the  majority  should  pick  most  of  them, 
and  the  minority  should  pick  a  part  of 
them,  and  they  would  all  serve  the  full 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Actually,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  system  that  we  had  be- 
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fore  had  not  worked  in  some  of  the  com- 
aalttees.  mostly  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  tried  to  take  care 
of  the  problem  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  In  many  cases  the  chair- 
men and  acting  minority  chairmen  came 
in  and  testified  that  they  were  satisfied 
We  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  are  satisfied.  Ap- 
parently those  who  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  are 
satisfied.  However,  there  were  instances 
where  the  minority  was  not  satisfied, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  take  care  of  the 
problem.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  begin  with  the  premise  thai, 
on  some  committees  of  the  Senate  the 
minority  is  inadequately  represented  by 
staff  members;  and  I  subscribe  to  the 
proposal  that  the  minority,  in  order  to 
function  efiQciently,  should  have  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  staff  to  keep 
it  informed  and  to  provide  information 
and  papers  for  it. 

But  the  weakness  of  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that  in  the  effort  to  cure  a  wrong, 
the  minority — and  I  address  this  remark 
to  the  minority — have  taken  the  plum 
by  which  they  are  supposed  to  get  some 
assigtmients,  but  allow  the  majority  to 
remain  with  an  imbalance  of  strength. 
There  are  violations  of  the  old  princi- 
ple. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  yield.  I 
have  only  5  minutes. 

Too  many  employees  are  on  one  side 
of  the  staff.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  the  majority,  they  are  allow- 
ing the  majority  number  to  remain  in- 
tact, and  are  then  adding  two  employees 
to  the  number  they  now  have  on  the  staff 
membership. 

I  have  read  the  document,  and  I  un- 
derstand clearly  what  it  says.  If  and 
when  a  majority  of  the  minority  deter- 
mines that  it  wants  representation  and 
It  so  votes,  it  shall  be  given  two  members, 
provided  there  are  vacancies,  one  would 
think;  but  the  language  further  states 
that  if  there  are  no  vacancies,  the  staff 
number  shall  be  increased  by  two. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  this  session  continues,  one 
will  find  argument  being  made,  espe- 
cially during  the  authorization  and  the 
appropriation  periods,  for  a  reduction 
of  expense  in  order  to  avoid  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  surtax.  That  argmnent  will  be 
resounding  through  the  Chamber  day 
after  day. 

Buried  in  this  bill  is  a  proposal  of 
$950,000  for  new  employees  for  15  com- 
mittees. Three  new  employees  for  each 
committee  would  mean  a  total  of  45. 
The  salaries  will  be  about  $22,500  a  year. 
I  figure  that  to  mean  $900,000.  But  that 
is  not  all. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  added  new  em- 
ployees, new  staff  members.    When  the 


Reorganization  Act  of  1946  was  passed, 
it  was  contemplated  that  there  should 
be  four  professionals  and  four  clerks  on 
each  committee.  Manifestly,  that  num- 
ber is  not  adequate.  But  throughout  the 
20  years  since  1946,  the  nimiber  of  pro- 
fessionals has  been  expanded  and  the 
number  of  clerks  has  been  expanded. 

In  1946,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  given  four 
professionals  and  six  clerks.  It  now  has 
how  many? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  now  has  44. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  22  clerks  and 
22  professionals.  This  proposal  would 
give  that  committee  three  more  employ- 
ees. The  taxpayers  bleed  and  sweat. 
The  burden  will  be  heaped  upon  them 
with  increasing  frequency  as  this  Con- 
gress goes  on. 

If  there  is  to  be  economy  In  Govern- 
ment, I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
place  to  start  is  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate.  If  there 
is  to  be  obedience  to  law  and  order,  re- 
spect for  constitutional  government,  and 
the  sovereign  strength  of  the  State, 
obedience  must  first  began  in  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  will  demand 
economies  from  all.  We  will  be  yelling 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
so  far  as  it  pertains  to  activities  outside 
Congress;  but  within  Congress,  anything 
goes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  14  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  5  minutes  remaiiiing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  14  minutes 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  using  a  full  hour  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rpot 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  following  question:  Does  the 
wording  of  the  bill  mean  that  the  senior- 
ity system  on  the  minority  side  is  elimi- 
nated and  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee deals  with  the  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members,  rather  than  doing  busi- 
ness at  all  with  the  ranking  member? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  some  es- 
sential questions  involved  here.  Page  57 
of  the  bill  states: 

Such  professional  staff  members  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  ol  such  committee  as  the 
committee  may  deem  advisable,  except  that 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  (other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)    so  request,  two 


of  such  professional  staff  members  may  be 
selected  for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  members  and  the  committee 
shall  appoint  any  staff  members  so  selected. 

This  is  customarily  the  imlform  prac- 
tice of  all  of  us.  Committee  employees 
are  assigned  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  but  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole  authorizes  the  selection, 
usually  by  resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  means  also  that  the 
minority  ranking  member  has  no  more 
to  say  about  selection  of  who  shall  be 
assigned  to  him  than  any  of  the  other 
members  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  each  committee 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  be  assigned  to 
him,  yes;  but  the  selection  is  made  by  the 
majority  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right.  Au- 
thority to  select  committee  staff  gener- 
ally is  delegated  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  by  the  minority  side,  and  to 
the  chairman  by  the  majority  side.  That 
is  the  custom.  But  the  law  requires, 
imiformly,  that  all  committee  employees 
be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  majority  of  the 
minority  party  on  a  committee  have  a 
lack  of  friendly  feeling  for  the  ranking 
member,  they  could  select  a  staff  mem- 
ber who  might  not  work  with  him,  could 
they  not — but  who  would  be  assigned  to 
him? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  minority. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

The  other  question  which  I  had  is  on 
page  59,  where  it  states; 

(g)  In  any  case  In  which  a  request  for  the 
appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  Is  made 
at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists  to  which 
the  appointment  requested  may  be  made,  the 
person  appointed  pursuant  to  such  request 
may  serve  in  addition  to  any  other  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  by  such  subsections  and  may 
be  {Mid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  such  time  as  such  a  vacancy 
occurs,  at  which  time  such  person  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  appointed  to  such 
vacancy. 

On  the  two  additional  members  pres- 
ently appointed  to  the  staff,  what  pay 
would  they  get?  Would  they  be  expected 
to  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  regular 
members  of  the  staff? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that 
they  would,  but  this  would  be  only  imtil 
the  first  of  the  year.  This  is  to  take  care 
of  the  contingency. 

Mr.  .MKEN.  That  means  that  they 
might  become  regular  members  of  tlie 
staff  after  15  or  20  years  if  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs then? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  there  is  no  va- 
cancy on  the  staff  until  the  fiist  of  the 
year,  we  would  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency and  keep  them  on  as  staff  members 
until  the  new  funds  were  adjusted  by 
resolution,  or  by  the  thinning  down  of 
the  number  on  the  committee,  or  by  ad- 
dition under  a  section  of  the  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  additional  two 
stpff  members  after  January  1,  1968. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Would  they  be 
listed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  re- 
ceive full  retirement  credit? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  intended  tihat  that 
should  be  the  case? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Sehator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  my  goqd  friend 
from  Vermont — he  raised  a  vexV  Impor- 
tant question  as  to  the  change  of  concept 
on  the  way  we  have  been  going  on: 

That  that  staff  member  and  minbers  all 
appointed  pursuant  to  request  bj^  minority 
members  of  the  committee  shall  bt  assigned 
to  such  committee  business  as  suc*^  minority 
members  deem  advisable.  j 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  might  fln4  a  cam- 
paign going  on  to  get  the  maijority  of 
the  minority  membership  on  a  committee 
which  might  agree  with  somgone  who 
had  some  particular  idea  to  promote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  a  dhange  of 
concept,  as  I  said.  In  the  bi4  as  now 
wTittcn,  if  it  is  enacted  next  ^eek,  the 
minority  members  are  desiroqs  of  in- 
creasing the  amoimt.  All  thesj  need  to 
do  Is  meet,  and  we  can  adopt  two  or 
three — whatever  the  number  Is. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  ranklnig  minor- 
ity member  in  order  to  protect  himself 
would  have  to  see  to  it  that  I  the  new 
members  coming  on  his  commitjtee  were, 
perhaps,  sympathizers,  or  at  least  would 
not  tend  to  thwart  him.  : 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  [complete 
faith  in  the  minority.  They  wCl  be  fair 
and  not  request  the  two  additit)nal  staff 
members 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  in  |the  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  know  that  \^e  cannot 
take  everything  on  faith.  i 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  still  Have  that 
faith.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  Work  out. 
There  are  few  exceptions  in  the  Senate — 
perhaps  more  in  the  other  body — where 
there  is  unfair  or  a  disproportionate  divi- 
sion of  the  staffing.  But,  if  that  is  the 
case,  that  would  be  intolerable  to  me 
and  should  be  corrected.  I  am  willing  to 
risk  the  fairness  of  the  minority  rather 
than  leave  that  situation ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  watnt  to  see 
even  one  instance  of  unfaimesi  I  hope 
that  it  would  never  come  to  light. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sura  that  the 
minority  would  not  unfairly  usejthis  pro- 
vision I 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator'^  amend- 
ment would  delete  two  provlslohs  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  are  quite  itnportant 
and  which  are  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  a  unanimous  vote:  first,  in 
correcting  the  staff  situation,  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  quite  important  that 
one  staff  position  should  be  separated 
completely  from  the  others;  namely,  the 
position  of  review  specialist.  If  we  feel 
that  the  job  of  looking  backward  to 
see  how  the  programs  we  hav9  enacted 
are  actually  working  out  is  an  important 
task,  there  must  be  someone  to  attend  to 
that  job.  In  all  likelihood,  the  job 
probably  will  fall  to  a  senior,  present- 
day  staff  member.  There  will  be  new 
people  coming  to  the  committee  staff, 
but  more  than  likely  there  will  be  pro- 
motion of  a  present  outstanqlng  staff 
member  to  the  position  o(  review 
specialist.  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
we  have  this  provision  in  the  bill.  If 
we  are  going  to  look  backward  at  our 
mistakes  on  many  pieces  of  legislation, 


review  the  faulty  administration  of  many 
programs  where  the  bureaucrats,  those 
appointed  to  administer  the  programs, 
do  not  follow  the  wishes  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  mandate  of  Congress,  we 
need  a  review  specialist  on  each  of  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  would  desperately  hate  to  see  the  re- 
view specialist  provisions  cut  out  of  the 
bill  because  what  is  everyone's  business 
is  no  one's  business.  We  have  to  have 
someone  on  the  staff  following  up  the 
programs  we  passed  last  year. 

The  other  matter — of  striking  the  pro- 
vision for  minority  staffing — would  be 
cruel.  I  think  it  would  be  destructive  of 
a  very  necessary  but  probably  little  used 
provision  in  the  rules  where  the  staffs 
are  out  of  balance. 

Another  point  relates  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  very  diligent  and 
vigilant  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  control  of  cutting  down 
of  the  provisions  for  professional  mem- 
bers when  money  is  requested  in  the  res- 
olutions at  the  first  of  the  year.  With 
the  addition  of  the  two  additional  mi- 
nority staff  members  who  are  possible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  many 
people  who  are  presently  requested  in 
these  resolutions  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  professionals  can  be  cut  out 
of  the  resolution  money,  and  certainly  If 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  itself  and 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  position  of 
the  staff  member  who  hsis  been  made 
the  review  specialist  is  not  needed  to  be 
filled,  then  they  can  cut  that  money 
out.  But  there  are  dozens  and  dozens 
and  dozens  of  professional  jobs  that  go 
through  these  resolutions,  and  this  is  the 
place  to  cut,  not  in  the  bill  providing  the 
permanent  professional  staff  which  we 
need  so  badly  and  which  as  the  Senator 
says,  is  costly;  but  I  repeat  again  that  the 
entire  cost  of  running  House  and  Senate 
together  is  less  than  the  cost  of  operation 
of  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  take  this  time  pri- 
marily to  answer  the  misimpresslon  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  apparently  has, 
concerning  the  operation  of  minority 
staff  members.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  at  all  which  Indicates  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  staff.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  has  pointed 
out,  that  is  in  the  way  staffs  are  selected. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  we  de- 
cide among  ourselves  as  committee  mem- 
bers the  size  of  the  staff  which  we  will 
need  to  do  the  job,  and  prepare  a  budget 
which  goes  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
That  budget  includes  the  salaries  of 
those  who  are  appointed  by  the  majority 
of  minority  members.  It  does  not  add 
anyone  else.  The  Rules  Committee 
ordinarily — not  always — gives  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  committee 
requires.  Then  It  comes  up  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a 
changed  budget.    We  are  not  adding  ad- 


ditional expenditures  simply  because  a 
part  of  the  staff  finds  that  such  has  been 
agreed  to  by  a  committee  session,  or 
simply  because  two  members  of  that  staff 
are  going  to  be  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity ranking  member  on  the  committee. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  particular 
section — I  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY]  to  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong — becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  calendar  year.  So 
we  have  this  maxim  established  for  de- 
veloping a  staff  suitable  to  do  the  job, 
no  more  or  no  less  in  the  aggregate  than 
if  the  minority  continued  to  be  ignored. 
It  operates  precisely  in  conformity  with 
the  existing  policy  on  the  committee  that 
I  mentioned,  on  which  I  serve,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  that, 
according  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
20  years  ago,  the  minority  nominates  its 
fair  quota  and  they  are  a  part  of  the 
package. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  they 
are  serving  minority  interests;  we  pro- 
pose that  they  serve  with  the  staff  as  a 
part  of  the  staff  team.  There  is  no  di- 
vision there.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a 
staff  picked  by  the  majority  and  directed 
by  it  to  carry  out  its  position  is  not  satis- 
factory. Whatever  needed  safeguards 
may  be  necessary  in  the  House  conmiit- 
tees,  it  is  necessary  in  only  a  few  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  do  not 
destroy  that  which  has  now  been  ac- 
corded us  by  imanimous  consent  thus 
far  from  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  repeat  myself  too  often,  but 
as  Senators  know,  for  the  past  15  years 
I  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  keep 
the  subcommittees  in  line.  Over  the 
years.  I  cannot  claim  to  have  been  very 
successful.  Every  year  there  Is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  on 
practically  every  subcommittee.  More 
money  is  being  requested.  Now,  we  are 
told,  "Provide  in  the  bill  two  addiitonal 
employees  for  the  minority,  and  next 
year,  when  the  subcommittees  are 
created,  we  are  going  to  lop  them  off." 

As  I  recall,  Mr.  President,  In  practically 
every  resolution  that  was  adopted  creat- 
ing the  subcommittees,  the  minority  was 
pretty  well  taken  care  of.  I  recall  that 
practically  every  resolution  had  some 
wording  in  it  whereby  the  patronage— 
because  that  Is  what  it  Is— will  be  divided 
up,  not  equally,  but  the  minority  will  have 
so  many,  and  majority  will  have  so  many. 

What  I  resent,  and  what  I  think  is 
wrong,  is  that  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  act  of  1946,  under  which  employees 
on  these  ccMimiittees  represented  both 
sides.  Republicans  and  Democrats.  No 
preference  was  shown.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  bipartisan.  However,  under  this 
language,  as  I  understand  It — and  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  read  It  and  not  come  to 
this  conclusion — the  memt)ers  of  the  mi- 
nority that  are  appointed  on  it  will  owe 
allegiance  to  the  majority  of  the  ml- 
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nority.  Even  the  ranking  Republican  on 
a  committee  will  not  have  any  say  if  the 
majority  of  the  minority  decides  against 
his  wishes. 

I  repeat,  it  changes  the  entire  concept 
of  the  act  of  1946. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  table  to  indicate  what  is  happening. 
The  cost  of  running  the  Congress  has 
been  on  the  increase  every  year,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  subcommittees. 
In  the  84th  Congress  the  amoimt  ex- 
pended was  $4,769,598.02.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  it  was  just  double  that  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  corLsent? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  take 
another  minute  from  the  time  allotted 
on  the  next  amendment  that  I  intend 
to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said,  the  cost 
for  the  subcommittees  has  grown  greatly 
from  the  84th  Congress.  The  amount  of 
expenditures  has  doubled.  Now,  instead 
of  trying  to  remedy  the  situation,  we 
are  simply  making  it  possible  for  each 
standing  committee  to  have  three  addi- 
tional members  appointed.  Of  course, 
it  applies  to  a  large  number  of  commit- 
tees in  the  House  as  well. 

We  are  not  trying  to  cure  the  evil  that 
I  have  been  pointing  out  for  the  past  15 
years.  Even  though  we  are  increasing 
the  number  of  employees  for  each  com- 
mittee, the  fact  remains  that  next  year, 
and  the  year  after,  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  will  be  able  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  with  suc- 
cess, judging  from  the  past,  and  con- 
tinue to  increase  this  number. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
cost  of  rurming  the  subcommittees  alone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

summary  of  committee  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, 84th  through  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Summary  of  committee  authorizations  and 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions, 84th  through  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess. — 
Continued 


Authorized 

Expended 

84th  Cong.  (1955-5C): 
Inquiries  and  investl- 
Kations 

$6,578,859.94 
315.000.00 

$4,530,074.67 

Routine 

239,  523. 35 

Total 

6, 893, 859. 94 

4,  769,  598. 02 

85th  Cong.  (1957-58): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations   . 

7,  ar»,  780. 14 
320,  OOO.  00 

5. 696. 275.  34 

Routine 

210, 445.  89 

Total 

8,278.780.14 

5,906,721.23 

86th  Cong.  (1959-68): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations  

Routine 

10,458,231.37 
300.000.00 

7,619,895.65 
214  328.  52 

Total 

10,7,'i8,231.37 

7, 834, 222. 17 

87th  Cong.  (1961-62): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations...  

9, 458, 70a  00 
283.30a00 

7, 308, 844. 72 

Routine 

21.^888.67 

Total 

9,742,000.00 

7, 524, 733. 39 

Authorized 

Expended 

88th  Cong.  (1963-64): 
Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations      

$9. 802, 933. 00 

280,ooaoo 

$7  716  828. 20 

Routine 

202. 069. 85 

Total 

10.082,933.00 

7.918.918.05 

8»thCong.  (1965-66): 
Inquiries  and  hivcstl- 
gatious  (total) 

12, 298. 415. 00 
5,896.00a00 

'  9, 597. 682. 49 

90lh  Cong..  1st  sess.. 
Inijuiries  and  investi- 
gations (projected) 
(total) 

1  Through  Dec.  31, 1966. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago  that  we  have  now 
on  the  books  resolutions  that  provide  for 
465  employees  in  addition  to  the  ones 
provided  by  the  act  of  1946,  at  a  cost  of 
$6.5  million. 

My  time  is  up,  I  think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  the  Senate  itself 
can  correct  the  imbalances  in  stafiftng  if 
too  many  are  being  hired.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  need  make  no  apology 
to  anyone  for  the  fight  he  has  made  for 
economy.  The  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees should  be  Interested  in  cutting  down 
on  so-called  part-time  employment  of 
committee  professionals  provided  for  by 
resolutions.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to 
have  a  complete  staffing  pattern  by  way 
of  permanent  appropriations,  so  the 
committees  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  understanding  of 
highly  trained  professional  employees. 

This  amendment  would  delete  a  very 
valuable  part  of  the  organization  pro- 
posal by  striking  out  the  provision  for  a 
review  specialist.  Without  such  a  staff 
member,  we  will  not  have  a  specialist 
who  can  follow  up  on  legislation  that  has 
already  been  passed,  a  function  that  has 
been  needed  for  so  long. 

I  feel  that  there  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  problem  of  over-staffing,  particularly 
in  the  Senate,  by  saying  that  minority 
staff  professionals  will  he  placed  on  every 
single  committee.  I  doubt  that.  I  think 
that  only  a  few  committees  will  ask  for 
them,  when  they  feel  the  need,  in  justice, 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  have  staff 
help. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  think  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  we  voting  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  as  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  110)  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  negative).  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  my 
senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  [Mr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are 
absent  on  oflficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  frraa 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Br'^wster],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Broojks],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  Javtts], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  esw:h  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced-+yeas  23. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  50  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Aiken 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Eastland 

EUender 


Ailott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Griffin 

HarrlB 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W. 

Coop«r 

Errin 

Gruenlng 


Pulbrtght 

HIU 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

.uauache 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Russell 

NAYS— ei 


Smatcers 
Sponi 
Stenqls 
TalmtMlge 
WUllima,  N.J. 
Wllllims.  Del. 
Tounfe.  Ohio 


Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pen 

Kennedy.  N.Y.    Prou 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Metcall 

Miller 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINa— 86 

Hansen  Mon^ale 


Dak. 


Va. 


Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Javlts 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Mclntyre 


Montbya 

Morss 

Muslde 

RandJDlph 

Spar^man 

Towei' 

Tarlx^rovigh 


(Mr.  Ty- 
opcn.  to 


The 


read 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendmient  (No. 
110)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
DINGS  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  1 
further  amendment. 

AMEinjMENT    NO.    113 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  113. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICE|l. 
amendment  will  be  stated.       i 

The   assistant   legislative   cl*rk 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  64,  with  llnel  15,  strike 
out  aU  through  Une  13  on  page  86. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  iccordlng- 

1 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.  1 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordfered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presicjent,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  take  very  lon^  to  con- 
sider the  pending  amendment. 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  for  an 
additional  legislative  assistant  for  each 
Senator.  The  funds  with  whi(Jh  to  pay 
these  legislative  assistants  arfe  not  to 
come  froia  the  regular  amount  allotted 
to  each  Senator  for  his  other  employees. 

With  respect  to  the  State  of  I^oulsiana, 
which  I  represent  in  part,  $57,000  is 
allotted  to  each  Senator  to  operate  his 
ofBce.  That  Is  the  base  amount  that  I 
receive. 

I  do  not  care  to  have  everyone  do  what 
I  am  trying  to  do,  although  I;  am  sure 
many  are,  but  each  year  I  retut-n  to  the 
Treasury  approximately  $75,000  which  I 
could  use  to  operate  mjr  office.  However, 
if  I  were  to  use  all  of  It,  I  woul(J  feel  like 
a  burglar  because  I  have  no  n^d  for  It. 

The  great  trouble  that  I  find  today 
with  the  operation  of  the  Senate  Is  that 


Senators  have  too  many  advisers.  Tliey 
have  too  many  people  telling  them  what 
they  ought  to  do.  And  I  doubt  that  all 
Senators  do  the  job  that  should  be  done. 

We  now  have  administrative  assist- 
ants and  they  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
regular  allotment  of  each  Senator.  The 
base  is  $8,880.  out  of  the  $57,000  base 
that  I  am  allotted.  There  is  added  to 
that  from  the  contingent  fund  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  each  admin- 
istrative assistant  as  much  as  $24,460. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that  help, 
we  now  propose  to  add  a  legislative  as- 
sistant for  each  Senator.  According  to 
the  committee  report,  section  321(a)  au- 
thorizes the  employment  by  each  Sena- 
tor of  a  legislative  assistant  to  assist  him 
in  the  performance  of  duties  involving 
legislation. 

I  wonder  what  the  administrative  as- 
sistant does  for  the  Senator?  What  does 
his  staff  do  for  him? 

Is  this  person  to  be  employed  by  a 
Senator  to  look  into  only  legislative 
matters?  I  think  we  are  simply  over- 
doing it. 

The  report  provides: 

The  basic  compensation  of  the  legislative 
assistant  may  be  fixed  by  the  Senator  at 
a  rate  not  in   excess  of  $8,460  per  annum. 

That  is  the  base. 
The  report  further  provides: 
The  compensation  of  this  employee  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  a  Senator's  regular 
clerk  hire  allowance,  and  no  part  of  the 
amount  available  for  the  payment  of  such 
compensation  could  be  paid  to  any  other 
employee  In  the  Senator's  office.  Subsection 
(b) .  of  section  321  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1947,  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  legislative  assistant  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  other  two  Senate  em- 
ployees in  a  Senator's  office  whose  basic  com- 
pensation may  be  fixed  at  an  annual  rate 
of  >8,460. 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  this  legislative  as- 
sistant will  be  limited  to  looking  into 
legislative  matters  only,  and  I  am  won- 
dering where  we  are  going. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Senate  has  increased  tre- 
mendously since  the  84th  Congress.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  each 
Senator,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  his 
State,  should  be  entitled  to  a  legislative 
assistant  whose  salary  could  be  as  much 
as  $23,244.66.  That  would  mean  that 
each  Senator,  whether  he  needs  him  or 
not,  would  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
point this  legislative  assistant,  who 
evidently  would  be  a  specialist  in  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  authority  to  appoint 
a  legislative  assistant  does  not  disturb 
me  nearly  as  much  as  does  the  listing  of 
the  base  salary  of  $8,460  a  year.  Will 
the  Senator  advise  us  what  the  real  sal- 
ary of  this  person  would  be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    $23,244.66. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  why,  when  we  read  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  House,  the  base  salary  Is  made 
public,  I  believe,  whereas  In  the  Senate 
the  exalted  salary  Is  the  one  that  Is  al- 
ways published,  making  it  appear  that 
the  Senate  pays  it  employees  about  three 


times  as  much  as  the  House?  What  Is 
the  use  of  carrying  on  this  deception 
against  the  public  any  more? 

We  do  not  pay  legislative  assistants 
$8,460.  We  pay  them  almost  three  times 
that,  and  the  Government  takes  nearly 
half  of  it  for  taxes,  of  course.  But  that 
is  a  deception  on  the  public  which  ought 
to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  been  my 
contention  all  along.  I  will  not  say  it  is 
a  deception,  because  each  year — In  fact, 
every  6  months — a  publication  is  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  which  Is  set  forth 
the  exact  amount  received  for  each  quar- 
ter by  a  Senator's  employees. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  employ  12 
people  In  my  office.  I  take  out  of  my 
base  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  base 
pay,  and  then  the  contingent  fund  adds 
to  that,  to  make  the  salaries  increase 
from  the  base  pay  of  $8,860  to  $24,460. 

Under  the  Base  Pay  Act,  you  could  use 
$60,  as  I  recall,  of  your  base  pay,  and  the 
contingent  fund  would  put  In  about  $1,- 
700  more.  So  that  by  taking  $60  out  of 
your  base  pay,  you  could  hire  somebody 
who  would  get  $1,800.  I  do  not  like  that 
system,  but  that  is  the  method  we  have 
been  using  for  quite  some  time. 

As  I  have  said,  in  my  opinion,  each 
Senator  has  enough  money  to  properly 
operate  his  office;  and  for  us  to  add  an- 
other employee  who  will  be  paid  $23,244.- 
66  merely  to  look  into  the  legislative  as- 
pects of  the  work  of  the  Senator,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  simply  outdoing  ourselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  a  legislative  assistant 
in  his  office  for  a  great  many  years  who 
draws  pay  at  the  second  rate  permitted 
imder  the  pay  scale,  which  I  think  is 
something  like  $1,000  under  the  maxi- 
mum. I  have  understood  that  many 
Senators  have  followed  that  same  course, 
having  both  an  administrative  assistant 
and  a  legislative  assistant.  Does  this 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  second 
legislative  assistant? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does.  And  he 
will  be  a  real  one,  because  the  intention 
is  that  he  do  nothing  but  that,  and  he 
will  not  be  paid  out  of  the  same  funds 
as  the  Senator's  present  legislative  as- 
sistant. 

Florida  having  about  4  million 
people 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Six  mUlion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that  in 
operating  his  office,  the  base  pay  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  over  $60,000,  per- 
haps $70,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Whatever  it  is,  not 
only  are  we  getting  along  on  it,  but  also, 
we  have  an  administrative  assistant  and 
a  legislative  assistant,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  13  others,  and  still  do 
not  quite  use  up  our  allowance. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
this  amount,  while  it  is  paid  out  of 
another  fund — of  course,  it  comes  from 
the  same  Government — will  not  be  shown 
in  the  law  as  added  to  our  allowance  for 
our  office? 

Mr.      ELLENDER.       The     Senator's 
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understanding  is  correct.  It  will  be  paid 
out  of  a  separate  fund,  and  the  Senator's 
present  allowance  will  not  thereby  be 
affected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  in  his  approach  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  expect  to  support  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  is  a  provision  of  the  bill  on  which 
I  believe  the  committee  was  unanimous, 
to  put  additional  emphasis  on  the  pri- 
mary job  that  we  are  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  legislate. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  committee 
assignments  Senators  average,  but  I 
would  guess  that  we  would  average  at 
least  three,  and  in  many  cases  four, 
counting  the  special,  joint,  and  other 
committee  efforts. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  conflicts  other 
Members  experience  each  day  In  com- 
mittee meetings,  but  scarcely  a  day 
passes  when  I  do  not  have  at  least  one 
conflict  in  getting  to  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees on  appropriations  or  to  subcom- 
mittees on  commerce  or  in  providing  my- 
self time  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  We  all  have 
these  conflicts. 

We  are  sent  to  the  Senate  primarily 
to  legislate.  Providing  a  legislative  as- 
sistant who  could  cover  a  meeting  in  the 
compelled  absence  of  the  Senator  he  rep- 
resents, who  must  be  at  another  commit- 
tee meeting,  and  detail  to  the  Senator 
the  proceedings  of  the  testimony  and  the 
discussion  that  took  place,  woiUd  be  the 
next  best  arrangement  we  could  institute 
to  having  the  Senator  himself  present. 
It  will  require  a  man  of  some  ability  to 
be  able  to  gather  and  imderstand  the 
testimony,  to  be  able  to  switch  back  and 
forth  among  several  committees,  to  re- 
port to  the  Senator  what  occurred,  to 
bring  back  the  information  as  to  why 
the  request  perhaps  for  a  billion  dollars, 
$2  billion,  or  $10  billion  additional  is  nec- 
essary. In  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee or  in  the  authorization  committee  at 
which  he  was  present. 

We  set  this  aside  as  a  matter  in  which 
we  desired  economy.  Most  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  those  who  testified 
before  us  believe  that  the  job  of  adminis- 
trative assistant  is  filled  well.  But  we 
all  know  that  this  man  generally  must 
take  care  of  the  multitude  of  problems 
that  are  waiting  to  be  solved  back  In  the 
Senator's  home  State,  problems  which 
require  some  agency  or  departmental 
checkup  by  someone  of  high  skills  and 
talents  in  the  office.  He  must  handle 
the  problems  of  constituents  by  the  hun- 
dreds who  ask  for  guidance  in  finding 
information  regarding  their  economic  in- 
terests or  problems. 

The  administrative  assistant  must 
handle  almost  all  of  the  service  problems, 
and  the  problems  of  constituents,  upon 
which  a  Senator  must  render  assistance. 
If  the  offices  of  other  Senators  are  like 
mine,  this  service  has  been  escalating  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  to  the  point  where  an 
administrative  assistant  no  longer  has 
the  time  to  double  in  brass  and  become 
an  expert  In  legislation  and  also  take 
care  of  the  problems  which  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  was  employed  to  help 
the  Senator  handle.  Above  all,  the  ad- 
ministrative   assistant    must    followup. 


after  he  gets  the  problem,  to  see  that  thej- 
agency  or  the  department  of  Government » 
involved  makes  some  interpretation  on 
what  this  problem  is. 

For  those  reasons,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  the  legislative 
assistant. 

He  does  not  have  to  be  paid  $23,244  per 
year.  At  no  time  has  this  committee 
ever  released  a  figure  lower  than  the 
gross  figures  because  we  feel,  since  we 
are  compelled  to  act  on  a  basic  figure, 
we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  translate  that 
into  a  clear  listing  of  what  it  is  going 
to  cost. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  seen  salary  figures 
emanating  from  the  other  body — 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  it  as  a  practice,  I  do  not  know — 
listing  the  base  pay,  which  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Senate  is  paying  three 
times  as  much  for  the  same  help  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  paying. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  States 
where  a  Senator  needs  more  money. 
Whether  he  needs  70  or  80  employees 
would  be  another  question.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  add  more  money  to  the  amount 
available  to  Senators  from  States  of  3 
million  to  5  million  people  or  more. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  been 
doing  that  lately. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
better  way  to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  entered  the  Chamber  we 
had  agreed  to  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  to  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions work  out  a  schedule  that  would  re- 
flect only  the  actual  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  this  matter.  It  is  not  as  easy  as 
it  would  sound.  Even  though  we  have 
tried  to  work  it  out,  an  answer  has  not 
been  found  that  would  treat  all  Senators 
fairly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  do  that,  it  would  not 
make  the  Senate  look  so  extravagant. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  Senator  who  would  want  to 
use  this  legislative  assistant  position  if 
he  did  not  need  it.  The  reason  we  did 
not  add  it  to  the  general  pay  was  that 
we  did  not  feel  we  wanted  to  put  $23,000 
more  in  the  clerical  account  and  have  it 
used  for  employees  back  home,  or  low 
pay  salaries  for  clerks,  secretaries,  or 
stenographers.  We  wanted  to  specify 
that  this  was  to  be  used  only  in  the 
event  that  the  Senator  felt  he  needed 
the  services  of  a  legislative  assistant  who 
would  report  to  him  on  the  dozens  of 
committee  matters  each  month  which 
the  Senator  might  miss,  or  to  report 
to  him  on  hearings,  and  advise  him  of 


things  that  he  should  know  with  respect 
to  legisaltion  that  is  going  to  come  up 
which  is  of  vital  importance.  Since  we 
are  here  to  legislate  primarily,  it  is 
proper  to  have  a  man,  if  we  feel  we  need 
him,  who  can  supplement  the  limited 
time  that  we  have  to  inform  ourselves 
about  the  legislation  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  We  are  on  a  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  to  an  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  now 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  addressed 
the  Senate,  as  the  Chair  knows,  in  any 
way  on  this  bill.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
and  based  on  my  experiences  here,  there 
is  not  a  greater  need  that  the  average 
Senator  has,  that  the  average  Senator 
needs,  than  a  qualified,  competent,  per- 
manent legislative  assistant ;  a  chance  to 
pay  him  enough  money  to  get  the  man 
in  the  first  place  who  is  qualified,  and 
keep  him  after  he  gets  him.  I  have  had 
some  good  ones  but  lost  them  to  industry. 

The  way  legislation  sails  through  this 
Chamber,  without  a  proper  chance,  as  I 
see  it,  for  the  average  Senator  to  know 
what  is  in  it,  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
country. 

I  voted  for  the  last  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
a  few  minutes  ago.  He  is  sincere,  he  is 
always  alert,  and  he  is  the  hardest 
worker  In  the  Senate.  He  is  an  out- 
standing chairman  of  an  important, 
major  committee,  and  he  has  all  of  that 
staff  at  his  beck  and  call.  He  does  an 
excellent  job  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  His  serv- 
ice there  is  outstanding  and  he  has  the 
benefit  of  that  staff.  However,  the  aver- 
age Senator  does  not  have  added  staff 
members  at  their  call. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  told  me  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  alone,  as  I  recall  the 
number,  there  were  3,100  different  line 
items  that  have  to  be  passed  on.  I  am 
on  that  subcommittee.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  a  member  who  is  on  that  subcom- 
mittee to  have  personal  knowledge  of 
that  many  items.  He  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  and  it  must  be  quali- 
fied if  he  is  to  keep  up  with  the  items 
affecting  his  State. 

Last  year  I  saw  appropriation  bills  sail 
through  this  Chamber  with  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion  in  them.  They  were  reported 
one  night  and  passed  the  next  morning. 
I  recall  in  the  case  of  one  bill  that  was 
brought  in  of  about  that  magnitude,  the 
report  was  not  filed  until  the  next  morn- 
ing around  10  or  11  o'clock.    There  was 
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not  a  scintilla  of  testimony  Ijrom  the 
hearings  until  just  before  the  bill  was 
voted  on;  still  it  sailed  thrdogh  the 
Senate  like  a  kite.  | 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  I  have  a  chance  to  kniw  some- 
thing about  those  matters.  M^  legisla- 
tive assistant  had  a  long  list  pf  items 
about  which  I  needed  information  in 
order  to  protect  my  State.  We  need  a 
highly  superior  man  to  do  this  [work. 

Sometimes  these  bills  are  reported  one 
night,  there  is  no  report  available,  and 
the  next  morning  the  hill  is  passad.  That 
usually  happens  near  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion. Many  other  bills  are  passed  in  the 
same  way. 

I  now  have  more  money  available  than 
I  am  using  for  the  staff,  but  there  have 
been  times  when  I  did  not  havej  enough. 
I  recall  2  or  3  years  ago  in  mj  office  I 
said  to  one  of  my  secretaries,  1'It  looks 
like  things  are  piling  up  in  the  office." 
She  said,  "'Senator,  we  are  all  just  tired 
to  death,  and  we  have  been  for  lalmost  a 
year."  There  is  no  secretary  onj  the  Hill 
who  is  superior  to  her  and  she  \^as  never 
a  complainer.  I  have  no  dronas  on  my 
staff,  and  whenever  I  have  had  pne  they 
did  not  stay  long.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  thk  matter 
presents  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that 
could  possibly  confront  the  Senate.  The 
idea  that  too  many  of  these  people  are 
employed  now,  that  they  do  noti  do  any- 
thing, and  that  the  Senator  ^ould  be 
better  off  with  less  help  around  Him,  with 
all  deference  to  my  friend,  la  exactly 
contrary  to  my  experience  over  the  years; 
not  only  now,  but  over  the  yearsj  I  think 
that  the  problem  is  becoming  graver 
every  day.  I  hope  that  we  relaln  this 
provision.  j 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  miiiutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  had  toldjthe  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  I  woulq  yield  to 
him.  I  have  4  minutes  remai|iing.  Is 
that  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEXl.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Prejldent.  I 
shall  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senaitor  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  California  FMr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  shall  be;  pleased 
with  whatever  time  Is  yielded  t6  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  3|  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.   1 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  matter,  and 
I  say  them  with  this  backgrou^id. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate  knows  that 
there  is  no  harder  working  Senator  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  fronji  Loiilsi- 
ana.  In  addition  to  that,  we  ad^nlre  him 
for  his  adherence  to  principle  and  his 
courage.  I 

However,  I  have  to  disagree  with  him 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  exactly  like  the 
way  this  particular  problem  has  been 
brought  out  in  this  bill.  I  had  hoped 
that  they  would  expand  the  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  specialist^  In  given 
areas.  This  could  be  done  ndw.  It  is 
rarely  done,  so  that  we  have  mjore  com- 
mittee background  in  given  areas  and 
committee  advice.  Independent  >dvlce  on 
certain  phases  of  legislation.  I  wish  to 
give  the  following  example.  I  [serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 


fices, on  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana serves.  We  have  matters  coming 
before  us  dealing  with  space.  FAA,  or  did 
have,  CAB,  all  regulatory  agencies,  hous- 
ing, and  veterans.  We  run  the  whole 
gamut  on  our  committees  such  as  HEW 
on  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  I  sei-ve.  There 
is  involved  there  questions  of  medicine. 
I  felt,  and  so  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  what  we  needed  was  inde- 
pendent expert  advice.  We  needed  leg- 
islative assistance.  They  have  gone  at  it 
the  other  way,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
improvement. 

I  rise  today  because  of  some  of  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said  that  have  a  negative  reaction  on 
some  of  our  problems. 

I  have  15  people  in  my  office.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  are  overpaid.  I  have 
never,  at  any  time,  carried  on  any  kind 
of  business  or  any  remnants  of  my  law 
practice  in  my  office. 

It  is  devoted  completely,  wholly,  100 
percent,  to  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  servicing  of  my  constit- 
uents.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Ml-.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  people  in  my  office — and  I  believe 
this  to  be  true  in  many  offices — work  9 
and  10  hours  a  day — sometimes  longer. 
The  girls  in  the  office,  particularly,  work 
every  other  Saturday  at  least  a  half  day, 
so  that  they  are  putting  In  more  work 
than  we  could  get  anyone  to  work  in 
private  employment  almost  anywhere.  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  of  my  employees  are 
overpaid  in  any  respect.  The  point  is, 
they  are  doing  only  one  thing.  They  are 
helping  me  take  care  of  my  legislative 
business.  They  are  not  taking  care  of 
any  business  outside  the  Senate,  either 
for  me  or  for  anyone  else.  They  are  not 
moonlighting.  Frankly,  I  am  proud  of 
my  loyal  staff.  I  am  proud  of  their  com- 
petency. 

As  I  say,  I  did  not  quite  agree  with  the 
way  the  committee  worked  this  out.  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put 
this  in  the  form  of  legislative  history. 
It  could  be  a  part  of  the  budget  of  each 
Individual  Senator  including  limitation 
as  to  how  the  money  could  be  used. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  with  the  expanding 
science  and  technology  apparent  on 
every  side  of  us  In  this  country,  with  so 
few  of  us  in  the  Senate  being  educated 
along  mathematical  or  scientific  lines,  we 
badly  need — I  repeat,  badly,  because  It  is 
costing  us  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year — people  on  our  staffs,  and  on 
committee  staffs,  on  whom  we  can  de- 
pend for  an  independent  voice,  Indepen- 
dent thought,  who  can  bridge  the  gap — 
soon  to  become  a  big  gap,  an  ever-en- 
larging gap — between  testimony  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. I  think,  for  example,  of  NASA  tmd 
other  places,  of  the  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween those  scientists  who  appear  as 
witnesses,  and  the  training  which  most 
Senators  have  had. 


Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  I  would 
rather  have  done  this  another  way,  I 
want  to  support  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  that  we 
should  not  agree  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  amendment,  perhaps  not  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, but  because  I  think  that  the  timing 
of  this  provision  is  very  unfortunate. 
Here  we  are,  talking  in  terms  of  a  $135 
billion  budget — even  if  the  6  percent 
sm-tax  is  imposed,  we  are  going  to  end 
up  with  a  deficit  in  that  budget  of  $8.1 
billion,  and  if  we  do  not  impose  the  6 
percent  surtax,  the  deficit  will  be  over 
$13  billion.  Furthermore,  we  are  the 
one  body  in  Congress  which  should  be 
setting  an  example  to  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  talking  in  terms 
of  guns  or  butter;  but  what  are  we  doing 
in  the  Senate? 

We  are  going  to  increase  our  staffs  to 
the  total  of  $23,000  a  year  more  for  each 
Senator. 

I  say  that  this  is  unfortunate,  because 
the  minute  this  is  done  for  the  Senate, 
the  House  will  do  the  same  thing  and 
there  will  be  435  extra  jobs  In  the  House. 

Here  we  are  at  a  very  sensitive  time 
In  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  Nation,  when 
we  are  spending  $2  billion  a  month  in 
Vietnam  and  do  not  know  what  the  end 
will  be;  yet  we  are  setting  this  question- 
able example. 

I  ask  the  proponents  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  provides  for  the  extra 
jobs:  What  have  we  been  doing  up  to 
now?  What  has  been  the  deficiency  of 
the  Senate?  I  think  that  we  have  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job.  We  have  done 
our  work  with  the  existing  help  we  have. 
We  have  no  apologies  to  make.  But  if 
we  are  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
employees,  why  do  we  not  do  It  in  the 
regular  way?  Let  us  do  away  with  all 
this  hocus-pocus  of  paying  for  It  out  of  a 
special  fund. 

The  basic  argument  I  make  in  support 
of  the  amendment  is:  This  is  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  place  for  the  Senate 
to  be  Increasing  its  help. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  my  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out.  In  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  pos- 
sibly had  the  staffs  been  more  able,  pre- 
viously enacted  programs  might  be  work- 
ing better  and  more  efficiently.  Perhaps, 
we  might  have  avoided  the  precarious  fi- 
nancial position  we  find  ourselves  In  to- 
day. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  repre- 
sent a  State,  with  a  population  of  19  mll- 
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lion  persons,  over  1,000  letters  come  to 
my  office  each  day.  I  have  a  staff  which 
completely  uses  up  my  budget.  I  have 
had  to  put  people  on  at  my  own  expense, 
in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 

I  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  that  these  yoimgsters 
come  in  and  they  work  10,  11,  and  12 
hours  a  day.  They  come  in  on  Satur- 
days. They  also  come  in  on  Sundays,  if 
necessary.    The  work  is  endless. 

In  all  my  life — which  has  been  a  long 
one — I  have  never  seen  a  more  con- 
scientious or  harder  working  group  than 
those  who  work  in  my  office. 

Thus,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
would  be  no  wasted  money. 

Let  me  suggest  that  a  State  as  large 
as  California  has  many,  many  problems. 
It  has  air  space,  yes — lots  of  it.  It  has 
fisheries.  It  has  lumber.  It  has  mining. 
It  has  the  motion  picture  Industry,  of 
course.   The  list  Is  endless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Califomia  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  many  military 
Installations,  shipping,  and  transporta- 
tion industries,  and  a  great  agriculture 
industry. 

I  can  therefore  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  addition  of  a  legislative  assistant  in 
my  office  would  not  only  increase  its 
efficiency — and  I  already  have  one  good 
legislative  assistant  and  he  works  full 
time,  but  the  workload  is  impossible. 
There  is  enough  work  for  another  full- 
time  expert — but  I  am  also  quite  certain 
It  would  also  more  than  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  short  period  of  time. 

If  this  did  not  prove  to  be  so,  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  know  my  reputation 
for  economy,  I  would  be  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  think  it  is 
something  which  is  badly  needed.  I 
know  that  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
having  another  legislative  assistant. 
One  is  clearly  needed  in  my  office  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  about  eliminating  the  Teachers 
Corps,  doing  away  with  rent  subsidies, 
doing  away  with  other  programs  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  our  people— the 
poor  and  the  poverty  stricken.  We  talk 
In  terms  of  cutting  those  things  out,  yet 
we  talk  in  terms  of  Increasing  Jobs  In 
our  offices. 

I  say  that  we  are  working  under  a 
double  standard.  We  should  do  unto 
others  what  we  do  unto  ourselves.  We 
should  do  to  ourselves  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  to  others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  criticize  the  point  of  view  of  any 
Senator.    I  merely  wish  to  call  attention 


to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  Senator  has 
a  legislative  assistant.  I  have  had  one 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  He 
has  been  paid,  as  I  recall  it,  something 
like  $1,000  less  per  year  than  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant;  yet  I  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  very  able  men 
for  that  job. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
an  additional  legislative  assistant.  My 
feeling  on  that  is  this :  If  we  get  a  second 
top  level  man,  that  will  mean  another 
clerical  worker,  too.  We  cannot  do  it 
any  other  way. 

If  any  Senator  thinks  there  is  room 
for  200  additional  workers  over  there  in 
the  two  Senate  office  buildings,  he  is 
mistaken.  I  think  it  means  that  we  will 
be  committing  ourselves  to  the  expan- 
sion and  completion  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  right  away. 

I  think  this  is  the  wrong  thing,  at  the 
wrong  time,  for  the  wrong  reason,  and 
is  being  done  in  the  wrong  way.  When 
the  time  comes  that  we  need  extra  as- 
sistants, we  should  put  it  in  a  bill  so 
that  everybody  will  see  that  we  are  in- 
creasing the  allowance  of  a  Senator  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  his  State.  That 
is  the  proper  and  appropriate  way  to 
do  it. 

I  shall  support  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  that  otherwise  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  a  long-term  and 
expansion  of  the  Senate  if  we  ever  vote 
for  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  argued  that,  because  of  the  com- 
plexities of  a  multitude  of  issues  that 
come  before  us,  we  Senators  need  addi- 
tional help.  If  that  argument  Is  appli- 
cable to  each  Senator,  I  submit  that  It 
is  also  Irrefutably  applicable  to  each  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
confronted  with  the  same  multitude  of 
problems  that  I  am.  If  I  am  entitled  to 
another  legislative  assistant.  It  cannot 
be  argued  logically  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  is  not  entitled  to  cne. 

The  bUl  does  not  provide  for  a  legis- 
lative assistant  for  each  Member  of  the 
House;  but  if  each  Member  of  the  House 
demands  it.  how  can  I,  or  any  Member 
on  this  fioor,  say  that  an  Individual  in 
the  House  does  not  need  the  help,  but 
he,  the  individual  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, does  need  it? 

We  added  an  expenditure  of  $900,000 
by  voting  down  the  amendment  that  was 
just  offered.  The  pending  amendment 
will  impose  a  potential  cost  of  100  times 
$23,000 — in  other  words,  $2.3  million. 
If  the  House  demands  what  we  are  giv- 
ing to  ourselves,  it  will  be  435  times 
$23,000.  or  SIO  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  have  a  half 

a  minute  more,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  granted  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  doubly  thank  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  means  that  we  are 
already  addliog  to  the  costs  of  the  tax- 
payers about  $13  million,  and  we  are  not 
through. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  15  seconds? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  late  last  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  legisla- 
tion providing  each  Member  of  the  House 
with  a  legislative  assistant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  asked  for  an- 
other one  after  we  set  this  great  example 
of  thrift  with  the  taxpayers'  money :  and 
that  remark  Is  directed  to  that  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  main. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that.  In  the  construction 
of  my  State  of  California,  the  complexity 
of  the  entire  State  does  not  always  affect 
each  individual  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  my  State.  For  In- 
stance, we  may  have  a  man  who  repre- 
sents a  certain  district.  The  population 
for  that  activity  may  be  increasing,  but 
the  problems  involved  are  nearly  the 
same.  Another  man  may  represent  a 
district  Interested  in  timber.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  there.  As  Senators, 
we  must  face  and  answer  all  the  problems 
of  all  the  State.  Our  focus  Is  not  only 
on  a  single  district. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Senators  from 
my  State,  Senator  Ktjchel  and  myself, 
the  complexity  Increases  as  new  Indus- 
tries come  into  our  State.  Ours  Is  not 
a  regional  approach:  ours  has  to  be  an 
overall,  complete  knowledge. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
understand  the  importance  of  stsff  to  a 
man  of  my  background  and  experience 
coming  into  this  distinguished  body.  I 
have  had  no  legal  training  and  no  former 
knowledge  of  the  complicated  rules  and 
procedures  of  this  high  Chamber.  The 
Senator  will  understand  the  problems 
placed  on  such  a  man  who  must  answer 
on  how  he  votes  and  how  properly  to  rep- 
resent his  State. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  lam  for  cut- 
ting costs.  I  assure  him  that  I  do  not 
want  to  spend  one  unproductive  dollar. 
But  I  assure  him  that,  coming  from  the 
No.  1  State  of  the  Union,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  represent  the  people  of  my 
State  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  There- 
fore, I  assure  him  that  everyone  em- 
ployed In  my  office,  as  Is  now  the  case, 
will  be  a  hard  workin<?  employee.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  large  States,  like  I 
represent,  for  the  additional  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (No.  U3>.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the  Senator  from 
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Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  ^enator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  tha  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magutjson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ne\)'  Mexl 
CO  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  SenatDr  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  th^  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  tae  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ranbolph], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  |Spark- 
MANl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texiis  [Mr. 
Yarborouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  presint  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alasm  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  frcm  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loig].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senato::  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  i  md  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  S Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator 
Brooke]. 


from      Massachusetts 


If    present    and    voting,    the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 


and    the    Senator   from   Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — y^as  26, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Dlrksen 

Fllender 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 


Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bo^gs 

Brewgter 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Doralnlclc 

Eastland 

Fnnnln 

FonK 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 
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TEAS— 26 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MUler 

Pastore 

NAYS— 66 

Orlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouyo 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Prouty 
Russell 
Smith 
Talmadk 
Thurm<  nd 


WllUaofs 

Young, 

Young. 


Del. 
K.  Dak. 
Ohio 


,  N.Y 


Mon 

Mundt 

Murph: 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlte 

Rlblcoa 

Scott 

Smathe^ 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symlnejton 

Tower 

Tydlngi 

WUllams.  NJ 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Errln 

Omening 


Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Long,  La. 

Maornugon 

McIntyre 


Montoyfi 
Muskie 
Randol|ih 
Sparkm  in 
Yarbort  ugh 


[Mr. 


"yea," 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  (No. 
113)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     117 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  numbered  117,  and 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  proposes 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  114,  strike  out  lines  7  through  21, 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"(e)  Each  employee  of  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  of  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  or  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  (in- 
cluding the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  of  the  Senate,  the  majority  con- 
ference of  the  Senate,  and  the  minority  con- 
ference of  the  Senate),  and  of  each  Joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  receive 
a  per  annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation, 
constituting  his  total  rate  of  compensation, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  is  not  In 
excess  of  $24,460." 

On  page  115,  beginning  In  line  9  with  the 
words  "the  highest"  strike  out  all  through 
the  word  "Code"  In  line  11.  and  insert 
"$24,460". 

On  page  64,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  (1)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  committees  of 
the  Senate,  contained  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a-la  and  72a  note) .  and  Public  Law  4, 
Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a-l).  are  repealed. 

"(2)  The  paragraph  Imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  'SENATE'  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act,  1956,  as  amended  (74 
Stat.  304;  sec.  302(h)  of  Public  Law  89-504), 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  word 
"law"  the  following  'section  202(e)  of  the 
Leglslati\'e  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  or 
other'." 

On  page  78.  line  4  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  78,  line  11,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  85.  line  5,  strike  out  "  ( 1 )  ". 

On  page  85,  line  18,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  87,  line  17,  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  117,  line  12.  after  "section"  Insert 
"(other  than  subsections  (f )  and  (g) ) ". 

On  page  125,  line  5,  after  the  second  com- 
ma. Insert  "and". 

On  page  125,  beginning  in  line  6  with  the 
comma  strike  through  the  word  "Act"  In 
line  7. 

On  page  125.  In  line  9  before  the  period, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following;  "except 
that  section  301(g)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirty-fljst  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act". 

On  page  125,  beginning  In  line  12  with  the 
second  comma,  strike  out  all  through  line  21, 
and  Insert  the  following;  "sections  471(f) 
and  471(g)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  125,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  request  that  these 
several  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  would  reduce  the  top 
pay  for  employees  of  House  committees 
to  $24,460;  and  give  Senate  committee 
chairmen  the  authority  to  pay  any  em- 
ployees of  their  committees  that 
amount.  It  would  thus  provide  equal 
authority  for  House  and  Senate  com- 
mitteg  chairmen,  and  permit  equal  pay 
for  positions  of  equal  responsibility. 

At  present  House  committee  chairmen 
can  pay  any  member  or  members  of 
their  committee  staffs  any  amount  up  to 
$25,890.  Senate  committee  chairmen 
are  limited  to  one  at  not  more  than 
$24,460,  two  at  not  more  than  $23,244.66, 
three  at  not  more  than  $22,230.09,  four 
at  not  more  than  $10,479.21. 

The  restrictions  on  Senate  committee 
chairman  were  Imposed  by  Public  Law 
4,  80th  Congress,  and  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1956,  all  of  which  con- 
flict with  section  202  (e>  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Pub- 
lic Law  4  and  the  conflicting  portions  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1956, 
would  be  repealed  or  made  inapplicable 
by  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  also  extend  section  202(e)  to  se- 
lect and  joint  committees  and  Senate 
minority  and  majority  policy  committees 
and  Senate  majority  and  minority  con- 
ferences. All  of  these,  except  House  se- 
lect committees  and  joint  committees 
paid  other  than  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  are  now  covered  by  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1956. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  be  effective  beginning  with  the  31st 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  It  would  then  supersede  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  which  the 
Senate  adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  judging  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  two  votes,  I  can  see  the 
futility  of  having  any  more  record  votes 
on  the  remaining  amendments  I  propose 
to  offer. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  we  should  not  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion that  I  have  been  complaining  about 
for  quite  some  time.  That  situation  Is 
one  in  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  able  to  pay  its  employees  a  greater 
rate  of  pay  than  we  in  the  Senate  can 
pay  our  employees  for  the  same  work. 

We  are  aggravating  the  situation  by 
consenting  to  the  pending  bill.  That  bill 
would  provide  for  three  additional  posi- 
tions for  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

In  the  Senate  the  top  amount  that 
could  be  paid  to  one  of  these  employees 
is  $23,583.70,  whereas  in  the  House  for 
an  employee  doing  the  identical  work 
the  pay  would  be  $25,890. 

We  would  provide,  in  other  words.  In 
the  pending  bill  for  three  additional  posi- 
tions on  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  most  that 
could  be  paid  by  the  Senate  for  any  one 
of  these  positions  is  $23,583.70,  whereas 
the  House  could  pay  $25,890  for  each  of 
the  three  positions. 

I  think  that  is  unfair.  It  leads  to 
pirating.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week,  it  happened  In  my  com- 
mittee. 
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I  was  not  able  under  the  rules  to  pay 
the  same  amount  as  the  House  could 
pay  for  an  attorney  for  the  committee. 
So  an  attorney  who  had  been  with  the 
Senate  and  with  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  for  a  total  of  about  20 
years  was  able  to  obtain  more  money 
from  the  House  committee  than  I  was 
permitted  to  pay.  What  did  he  do?  He 
resigned  from  my  committee  so  that  he 
would  get  $25,890  from  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  pirating  is 
wrong.  My  amendment  seeks  to  equalize 
the  payments  and  have  the  same  pay  on 
each  side. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  had  an  amend- 
ment last  week  to  raise  the  pay.  My 
amendment  would  put  the  pay  at  the 
same  level. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  lower 
the  pay  to  the  Senate  level  and  wipe  out 
the  amendment  agreed  to  last  week 
which  would  Increase  the  pay  of  the  Sen- 
ate employees  to  that  of  the  House  level? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  one  which 
would  strike  at  comity  between  the  two 
Houses.  It  would  raise  a  problem  that 
I  think  we  would  regret  to  raise. 

Nothing  ties  the  two  bodies  together 
except  the  good  will,  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, and  friendship  that  have  existed 
down  through  the  decades.  We  have  no 
more  chance  of  successfully  telling  the 
House  to  reduce  the  pay  of  its  top  staff 
people  in  charge  of  their  committees 
than  I  have  of  telling  any  Senator  how 
much  he  Is  going  to  pay  a  stenographer 
or  a  clerk  in  his  ofiBce. 

It  has  been  an  historic  right  of  the  two 
Houses  to  act  independently. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  aware  when  an  appropriations  bill 
comes  over  from  the  House  that  we  do 
not  have — because  of  comity  between  the 
two  Houses  that  has  existed  down 
through  the  years  the  right  to  cut  the 
salaries  that  the  House  pays  to  its  staff 
people  whether  they  be  ofifice,  commit- 
tee, or  other  employees. 

The  Parliamentarians  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  level  the  House  sets  for  them. 
Our  Parliamentarians  are  paid  at  the 
level  that  we  set.  Our  doorkeepers  are 
paid  the  sums  that  we  set  over  here. 

The  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  to  us,  and  we  do  not 
dictate  to  them.  Such  action  would  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  the  pending  bill. 
I  am  familiar  enough  with  House  pro- 
cedures, having  served  there  for  a  great 
many  years,  to  know  that  if  we  were  to 
send  a  bill  over  there  cutting  the  House 
salaries,  saying  we  are  doing  this  because 
we  are  going  to  lower  the  salaries  to 
what  we  think  the  House  should  pay, 
which  is  what  we  pay  here,  we  would 
have  no  bill  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  get  into 
the  position  of  building  this  clash  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  into  a 
full  head-on  collision.  We  would  ac- 
complish nothing  by  such  action. 


The  House  would  not  even  sit  down 
and  discuss  the  matter. 

I  feel,  for  that  reason,  that  agreement 
to  this  amendment  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  two  Houses.  It  would  ac- 
complish nothing  laecause  the  bill  would 
not  be  agreed  to.  It  might  result  in  the 
defeat  of  any  legislation  for  the  modern- 
ization and  reorganization  of  Congress. 
For  that  reason,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment^which  is,  I  think,  ill-conceived  in 
the  light  of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  accomplished — 
be  rejected. 

We  held  out  for  about  4  years  by  exam- 
ple, hoping  that  the  House  would  meet 
the  lower  figures  we  were  paying  for  our 
top  assistants  on  our  committee  staff. 

The  House  would  not  do  so.  So  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  offered  his 
amendment  after  a  long  period  of  wait- 
ing and  wishful  thinking  that  they  might 
readjust.  We  felt  sure  they  would  not, 
but  our  people  were  compelled,  as  the 
Senator  said,  to  take  less  pay  for  the 
same  work  over  a  great  many  years. 

Our  only  course,  I  think,  is  to  accept 
this  scale,  because  every  Senator  knows 
that  the  top  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
can  go  downtown  and  work  in  depart- 
ments at  higher  pay  or  can  be  hired  by 
national  trade  associations  at  higher 
pay. 

We  would  be  not  only  stirring  up  un- 
necessary disagreement  with  the  House 
on  this  matter,  but  we  would  also  rim  the 
risk  of  losing  our  top  staff  people  to  pri- 
vate employment  and  other  employment, 
if  we  were  to  attempt  at  this  point  to  roll 
back  the  approximate  5-percent  raise  in 
top  salaries  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  in  line.    I  ask,  therefore,  that  the 

amendment  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  import  of  the  Metcalf 
amendment. 

My  amendment,  as  I  said,  would  bring 
the  House  to  the  level  of  the  Senate.  If 
my  amendment  is  rejected,  it  means  that 
even  under  the  Metcalf  amendment  we 
do  not  equalize  the  figures  at  all. 

As  I  understand  the  Metcalf  amend- 
ment, no  effort  is  made  to  cut  back  on 
what  the  House  can  do.  Under  the 
Metcalf  amendment  the  House  can  pay 
all  of  its  help  the  top  figure  of  $25,890, 
whereas  the  Metcalf  amendment  pro- 
vides for  only  two  employees  at  $25,890, 
four  at  $25,100,  and  three  at  $23,583.70, 
and  four  at  $10,479.20. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  Met- 
calf amendment  will  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Senate  but  still  leave  that  in- 
equity, still  leave  the  House  committees 
with  the  capability  of  being  able  to  pay 
all  their  employees  the  full  $25,890.  It 
is  a  wrong  that  should  be  corrected,  and 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simply 
to  put  the  House  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Senate. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  few  minutes  to  me? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted  is  subject 
to  the  inequity  that  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  has  presented.  In  the  House, 
they  can  pay  every  employee  of  a  com- 
mittee $25,890.  They  do  not.  They  have 
not  abused  that  privilege. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  bring 
some  of  the  chief  staff  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate up  to  the  level  of  the  House  employ- 
ees, some  of  the  other  staff  officers  to  the 
level  of  the  other  staff  officers  in  the 
House,  so  that  we  would  have  equality. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  say  that  we  should 
be  permitted  to  pay  every  clerical  em- 
ployee $25,000  a  year.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  50  employees  of  the 
staff  are  paid  $25,000  or  more.  Thirty- 
four  employees  of  the  staff  in  the  House 
receive  the  maximum  amount.  Under 
my  statement,  we  would  permit  the  chief 
clerk  and  the  chief  counsel  and  other 
members  of  our  staff  to  receive  an  equal 
amount. 

We  approached  the  matter  from  a 
different  angle.  We  said  that  we  would 
not  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  get  a  GS-19;  we  would  try  to  apply 
own  own  Senate  pay  schedule.  In 
dollars,  it  comes  out  the  same. 

Actually,  under  my  amendment,  there 
cannot  be  any  more  raiding  of  Senate 
committees  by  the  House.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  morale  in  the  Senate 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  House. 
There  would  be  a  possibility  of  every 
Senate  staff  employee  reaching  the  top 
staff  salary,  just  as  any  House  employee 
can  reach  the  top  staff  salary  in  the 

But  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  cut  everybody  in  the 
House  back  to  the  Senate  level. 

I  have  served  in  the  House,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  served  in 
the  House.  We  know  very  well  what 
will  happen  there.  They  will  not  accept 
it.  This  amendment,  if  it  Is  adopted,  will 
not  only  correct  the  inequities  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  speaking  of, 
but  will  also  kiU  the  bill.  It  will  abso- 
lutely kill  all  the  other  changes  and  all 
the  other  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  two  points  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

I  served  on  the  joint  committee  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa In  1945  and  1946.  Well,  that  is  a 
little  over  20  years  ago.  And  we  en- 
coimtered  the  same  difficulty  then  that 
is  encountered  now. 

I  remember  that  in  many  of  the  tiffs 
that  we  had  with  the  House,  they  simply 
and  politely  said,  "Well,  suppose  you  go 
and  fry  your  own  fish,  and  we'll  fry  ours." 
They  Insisted  always  that  that  comity 
of  relationship  between  the  two  bodies  be 
maintained.  They  have  done  that  al- 
ways in  every  respect  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge. 

When,  for  Instance,  we  violated  the 
rule  with  respect  to  appropriations,  they 
were  quick  to  send  a  resolution  over 
here,  telling  us  to  mind  our  own  business. 
They  have  done  that  so  far  as  the  con- 
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stitutlonal  provision  Is  conceme^l  with 
respect  to  taxes,  and  we  have  always 
tried  to  be  mindful  of  those  limitations 
and  considerations,  becaxise  we  have  to 
maintain  a  good  relationship. 

That  very  philosophy  runs  through  our 
own  rule  book.  No  Member  can  get  up 
on  this  floor  and  speak  disparagingly  of 
a  House  Member  without  violating  the 
rules  of  the  Senate;  and  yet.  theyj  would 
figure  that  we  were  trying  to  di^arage 
their  privileges  and  prerogatives!  if  we 
tried  to  tell  them  what  to  pay  foi:  their 
help.  It  simply  is  not  being  dofie.  It 
has  not  been  done.  And  I  am  just  as 
confident  as  I  stand  on  this  Senate  floor 
today  that  it  will  not  successfully  be 
done,  because  the  House  will  just  oolltely 
tell  us,  "Mind  your  own  business.^ 

So,  rather  than  fracture  this  relation- 
ship, which  has  been  delicate  but  has 
been  preserved  rather  nicely  in  all  these 
years,  an  amendment  of  this  type  should 
not  be  adopted.  I  think  when  they  took 
care  of  it  by  the  amendment  of  tl^e  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  that  took  cai?e  of  it, 
and  they  Ufted  the  pay  so  as  td  be  at 
parity  with  that  of  the  House.        I 

There  is  one  other  consideration.  I 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  faet  that 
we  can  be  so  meager  with  respecti  to  our 
own  help.  There  can  be  these  emotional 
outbursts  about  the  welfare  of  ev^ybody 
and  everything.  But  how  does  thjs  work 
get  done  in  a  country  where  the  dopula- 
tion  will  reach  over  200  million  people 
before  the  year  1967  is  out?  I  hate  been 
watching  the  census  figures,  and|  it  can 
probably  be  early  in  the  fall  whjen  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  a  coun- 
try of  200  million  people  or  morel 

Well,  obviously,  a  staff  that  wduld  do 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincolnl  when 
the  population  certainly  did  not  lexceed 
32  million,  would  not  do  so  far  ^s  1967 
Is  concerned.  The  country  grows,  the 
needs  grow,  the  activities  grow,  and  cer- 
tainly the  activities  of  Congressi  grow. 
You  have  to  keep  pace,  and,  in  addition, 
you  have  to  be  able,  in  a  competitive 
market,  to  pay  a  salary  that  Is  reason- 
ably comparable. 

We  adopted  the  comparabllltyi  prin- 
ciple so  far  as  the  Post  OfQce  ib  con- 
cerned. We  tried  to  equalize  it  io  that 
at  the  different  pay  levels  they  i  would 
be  paid  for  comparable  responsibilities 
what  Is  paid  in  industry  today.  Well, 
if  we  expect  to  get  the  kind  of '  talent 
that  we  so  richly  deserve,  to  ca^ry  on 
the  business  of  the  leglslatl\e  braitch,  we 
have  to  be  competitive  in  the  brainfe  mar- 
ket. It  is  just  that  simple.  I  thttik  the 
wise  solution  was  to  bring  up  the  penate 
level  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  make  one  other  point.  I  reniember 
that  whole  series  or  articles,  published 
either  last  year  or  2  years  ago,  ■vTritten 
by  the  well-known  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond,  in  which  he  unmeccifully 
scolded  Congress  for  its  failure  tp  ade- 
quately staff  itself.  The  executive  branch 
does  not  go  about  it  in  so  restrained  and 
delicate  r.  fashion,  When  they  need 
somebody,  they  get  him,  and  thiy  pay 
whatever  they  have  to  pay  in  onder  to 
get  that  talent. 

Well,  the  situation  is  no  differeiiit  here. 
There  are  many  abstruse  problems  that 
require  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  dompe- 
tence,  so  let  us  pay  for  It,  became  we 
are  not  going  to  get  them  any  othdr  way. 


And  by  all  odds,  let  us  not  fracture  that 
relationship  that  has  existed  so  long  and 
has  been  so  beautifully  balanced  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  noon  I  made  a  little  telecast  on  the 
question  of  electing  the  President  by  the 
direct  popular  vote  of  the  people,  and  It 
occurred  to  me  that  while  we  have  made 
some  modest  changes,  we  have  followed 
that  old  system  for  nearly  177  years.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  the  viability  and  robust- 
ness of  our  form  of  government.  In  that 
scheme  of  government  are  these  two 
branches  of  Congress,  which  have  to  op- 
erate together  and  in  tandem,  to  pass 
upon  matters  of  congressional  impor- 
tance before  they  are  ever  inscribed  upon 
lawbooks  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ruin  or  fracture 
that  relationship,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  Is  s^elded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnttson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartletx],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Arlr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


[No.  52  Leg.] 

YEAS— 14 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

Wllllanis,  Del. 

HickenlcMper 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Smatbers 
NAYS— 66 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Grlffln 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bennett 

HIU 

Mundt 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carlson 

Javlta 

Percy 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pro.xmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Ribicoff 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Pannln 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbright 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hayden 

Riissell 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

MagnuBon 

Yarboroiigh 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  (No. 
117)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    Ill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  Ill  and  ask  that 
It  be  str&ted* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  15,  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  up  to  but  not  Including  line  6  on 
page  20. 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  "Sec.  106."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  105." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  partially  voted  on  this  matter  a 
while  ago.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  the 
complete  record. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with  legis- 
lative review  by  standing  committees. 
It  would  strike  out:  First,  the  provision 
authorizing  each  standing  committee  to 
employ  a  review  specialist,  who  would 
be  additional  to  the  number  of  other  pro- 
fessional employees  authorized  by  law; 
second,  the  detailed  list  of  review  activi- 
ties required  of  each  standing  commit- 
tee; third,  the  requirements  for  an  an- 
nual report  by  each  committee  on  Its 
oversight  activities  and  for  transmission 
of  those  reports  to  various  officials;  and 
fourth,  exemption  of  the  Appropriations 
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Committee  from  legislative  review  re- 
quirements. 

This  Eimendment  would  leave  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
which  provides  for  legislative  oversight, 
exactly  as  they  are  today. 

All  committees  today  review  and  study, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
operation,  administration,  and  execution 
of  the  laws  within  their  jurisdiction. 
When  correction  or  Improvement  in  ad- 
ministration is  required  they  may  recom- 
mend such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  Executive  or  to  the  Senate.  This 
type  of  oversight,  which  results  in  real 
Improvements  In  the  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration, can  be  handled  by  the  regu- 
lar committee  staff  which  works  on  the 
legislation  and  legislative  reports  han- 
dled by  the  committee.  With  this  effec- 
tive type  of  oversight,  the  annual  report 
would  largely  be  a  report  on  matters 
which  had  already  been  corrected  or 
matters  which  needed  no  correction. 
However,  if  the  committee  is  required  to 
make  such  a  report,  it  would  be  required 
to  employ  the  necessary  staff  to  conduct 
the  review  and  make  the  report. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  has  created 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  Its  in- 
vestigative arm  to  oversee  all  agencies 
of  Government.    The  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  responsible  directly  to  the 
Congress  for  conducting  independent  re- 
views, audits  and  investigations  of  pro- 
grams, activities  and  financial  transac- 
tions of  Federal  agencies.    It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  rendition  of  legal  decisions 
relating  to  Government  fiscal  matters; 
for  developing,  reviewing,  and  evaluating 
Federal  agency  accounting  systems;  and 
for  advising  and  assisting  the  Congress 
and  Government  agencies  on  matters  re- 
lating to  public  funds.    In  addition,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  stands  ready 
to  make  any  special  reviews  or  investiga- 
tions desired  by  the  Congress.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  on  occasions  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
requested  certain  reviews,  all  of  which 
have  been  highly  beneficial.    The  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  1968  amounts  to  $52,965,000. 
It  is  authorized  a  total  of  4,600  perma- 
nent positions  and  the  average  GS  salary 
is  $10,196.    With  this  huge  reservoir  of 
trained  and  specialized  manpower  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Congress,  I  can  see 
Uttle    purpose    In    adding    one    review 
specialist  to  each  standing  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
this  section  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
has  been  discussed  a  great  deal  during 
the  course  of  debate.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  the  cost  of  this 
was  $42  million,  was  it  not^that  was 
the  cost  of  the  GAO? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  sir.  We  are 
printing  that  money.    We  are  adduig  on 

to  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  a  very  im- 
portant figure  because  at  the  present 
time  there  Is  no  organized  or  general 
committee  pattern  for  any  one  In  charge 
to  follow  up  In  detail  the  reports  made 
by  the  GAO  on  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  government  which  it  Inspects 
and  Investigates. 

The  reports  kick  around  In  Congress. 
Sometimes,  someone  will  pick  them  up 


and  discuss  them  and  talk  about  them 
on  the  floor,  or  introduce  legislation  to 
correct  the  failures;  but  there  Is  no 
regular  committee  procedure  to  deal 
with  ampUfying,  or  utilizing,  or  having 
this  as  evidence  to  correct  failures  in  the 
various  departments.  It  is  left  up  to 
the  legislative  requirements,  or  talks 
about  normal  rules  of  economy  m  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

We  feel— and  I  think  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  the  committee — that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  a  legislative  review 
specialist  is  to  vitalize  and  make  effec- 
tive  recommendations   of   the   General 
Accounting  Office.    We  do  not  have  any- 
one to  follow  through  on  reports,  to  call 
such  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  to  propose  changes  In  leg- 
islation as  a  result  of  discoveries  and 
failures  reported  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.    Without  such  a  review 
speciaUst,   v;e    are   not   going   to   have 
many  corrections.    A  legislative  review 
specialist  is  needed  to  follow  through 
and  determine  whether  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress  are  being  carried  out 
by   administrators   in   accordance   with 
the  intent  of  Congress.    We  need  some- 
one to  carefully  review  these  matters 
and  recommend  changes  in  law,  if  cer- 
tain administrators  or  certain  activities 
are  not  in  line  with  what  the  committee 
or  Congress  had  in  mind  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  enacted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  law  as  it  now  is 
gives  each  committee  such  power;  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  the  commit- 
tee has  such  power.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  see  that  it  uses  the  power. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
that  is  to  be  done  simply  by  employing 
more  people? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  By  employing  a  re- 
view specialist,  by  making  it  mandatory 
that  he  report  to  the  committee,  and 
check  up  on  information  that  may  have 
been  provided,  to  correct  the  errors 
found.  The  greatest  trouble  with  the 
committees  is  that  they  never  look  back 
to  see  what  they  have  done  or  what  has 
happened  to  legislation  passed  last  year; 
they  are  always  thlnMng  of  legislation 
to  be  passed  next  year. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  It  is  essential 
that  the  committees  have  one  man  who 
can  follow  up  on  legislation  or  Inquiries 
made  by  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  or  committees,  so  that  the 
committees  can  have  a  real  review  func- 
tion performed  which  wUl  reqmre  the 
full  time  of  the  man  working  In  that 
position.  He  could  be  a  man  from  a 
committee's  own  staff,  who  would  be 
identified  as  the  review  specialist,  if 
there  are  staff  members  on  that  com- 
who  could  do  that  work  and  who  are 
not  otherwise  too  busy  with  other 
committee  work.  Most  of  the  special- 
ists will  be  selected  from  members 
of  the  staff,  who  will  be  promoted  to  this 
responsible  position.  I  think  it  is  high- 
ly Important  to  the  committees  that  they 
have  such  a  review  specialist  looking  in- 
to programs  that  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  ,        ., 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mauider  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
Eina. 

The  amendment   (No.   Ill)    was  re- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  112) ,  as  follows: 


On  page  57,  beginning  In  line  7  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"advisable"  In  line  16. 

On  page  57,  beginning  In  line  19  with  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"request"  in  line  22. 

On  page  58.  beginning  with  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  line  12,  strike  out  all  through  the 
word  "selected"  In  line  18. 

Beginning  on  page  58  with  the  comma  In 
line  22,  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"work"  In  line  4  on  page  59. 

Beginning  on  page  59  In  line  6  with  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  all  through  line  5 
on  page  60.  and  Insert  a  period,  closing  quo- 
tation marks,  and  another  period. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  there  was 
quite  a  discussion  of  this  same  matter 
earlier  in  the  day.  This  amendment 
woiild  strike  out  the  provision  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  committee  of  employees 
by  a  majority  of  the  minority  members. 
As  I  pointed  out,  we  are  simply  chang- 
ing the  complexion  of  the  act  of  1946. 
As  I  see  it,  from  this  point  on.  we  will 
not  have  employees  on  the  committees 
who  will  serve  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  will  have  appointees  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  who  will  stand 
separate  and  apart  from  those  appointed 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provisions  for  the  apppointment  of  com- 
mittee employees  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  members  of  a  committee. 

The  law  now  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  professional  staff  members 
"without  regard  to  political  affiUations 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office."  Such  staff 
members  are  to  be  "assigned  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  such  committee  as  the  committee  may 
deem  advisable."  The  clerical  staff 
members  are  "to  be  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  to  the  professional  staff, 
as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable." 
This  rule  is  completely  fair.  It  provides 
equitably  for  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority, and  leaves  the  committee  in  com- 
plete control  of  its  staff. 

The  proposed  rule,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  manifestly  unfair  and  unwise.  It  gives 
the  minority  rights  that  are  not  possessed 
by  the  majority  or  even  by  the  whole 
committee.  It  permits  the  committee's 
business  to  be  controlled  in  part  by  a 
minority,  and  concentrates  greater  au- 
thority in  minority  members  as  the  size 
of  the  minority  diminishes. 

Let  us  consider  a  15-member  commit- 
tee consisting  of  10  majority  members 
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and  five  minority  members.  A  majority 
of  the  majority — six  members — htve  no 
authority  to  appoint  a  single  staff  mem- 
ber, while  a  majority  of  the  mlncjrity — 
three  members — can  appoint  thret  staff 
members.  Furthermore,  the  profession- 
al employees  appointed  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  committee  are  to  be  as^gned 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mifiorlty 
member  as  the  committee  may  deetn  ad- 
visable, while  the  professional  employees 
appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  ml 
are  to  be  assigned  to  such  comi 
business  as  such  minority  membei 

advisable.    Thus,  the  three  least  , 

minority  members  might  have  twi  pro- 
fessional employees  under  their  direc- 
tion, while  nine  members  of  the  majority 
and  one  member  of  the  minority  would 
not  be  entitled  to  have  any  staff  knem- 
bers  under  their  direction.  In  addition, 
a  clerical  staff  member  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  would  Handle 
committee  correspondence  and  steno- 
graphic work  for  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee.  Majority  mepibers 
are  not  accorded  a  similar  right. 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  coihmlt- 
tee  could  not  discharge  an  unsatisfac- 
tory employee  hired  by  a  majority  pf  the 
minority,  no  matter  how  objectl(^able 
he  might  be. 
Committee  staff  members  shoi 

employed  by,  work  for,  and  be  ar.^ 

able  to  the  committee  to  which  thfy  are 
attached. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  tl 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.  President, 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

This  Is  the  second  half  of  the  ariiend- 
ment  that  we  voted  on  earlier  to  Elimi- 
nate the  provision  for  two  staff  <nem- 
bers  for  the  minority  when  members  of 
the  minority  request  them  on  the  |  basis 
that  they  cannot  get  fair  treatment  as 
the  staff  exists.  I  feel  It  is  fair  tolhave 
this  provision  for  extra  staffing.  There 
is  no  use  further  debating  It,  betause 
the  amendment,  relating  to  the  le^sla- 
tlve  review  section,  was  rejected  l)y  an 
overwhelming  majority  onlj  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  Therefore,  I  seek  the  qefeat 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distIngT4shed 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iWs  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  bact  his 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  do. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  j 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendmeint  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  j 

The  amendment  (No.  112)  wa«  re- 
jected, j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1 1 4.         [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ;  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  |read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 


M  be 

swer- 


re- 


On  page  18,  line  10.  strike  the  word  "fhall" 
and  Insert  "which  during  the  Unmedtately 
preceding  calendar  year  has  employed  k  Re- 
view Specialist  shall,  and  each  other  sjtand- 
Ing  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  may,".  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  :  was 
in  hopes  that  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  committee  would  accept  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  makes  reporting  optional  for  com- 
mittees not  appointing  review  specialists. 
The  amendment  simply  means  that  if  a 
committee  decides  not  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cialist, it  will  not  be  compelled  to  make 
a  report  on  review  activities.  It  would 
be  made  If  the  committee  appointed  a 
specialist.  It  is  that  simple.  I  hope 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  will  accept  at 
least  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  the  bill  It 
Is  optional  whether  the  committee  ap- 
points a  specialist.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, if  it  appoints  a  specialist,  then  it 
will  have  to  file  a  report  of  Its  review 
activities.  The  specialist  will  have  to 
make  a  final  report.  If  a  committee  de- 
cides not  to  appoint  a  specialist  and  de- 
cides to  act  as  It  has  done  heretofore, 
It  will  have  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 

The  salary  of  a  review  specialist  and 
such  clerical  assistance  as  he  might  need 
would  probably  approximate  $30,000  per 
year  per  committee,  or  $1,080,000  for  36 
standing  committees.  In  addition,  the 
chairman,  ranking  minority  member, 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  other 
staff  personnel  would  undoubtedly  be 
required  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
supervision  and  assistance  in  the  work 
of  the  review  specialist,  increasing  the 
cost  by  a  further  considerable  amount, 
not  counting  the  cost  of  reports,  mate- 
rials, and  additional  work  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  which  would  be  generated 
by  the  review  specialist. 

All  committees  today  review  and  study, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
operation,  administration,  and  execution 
of  the  laws  within  their  jurisdiction. 
When  correction  or  Improvement  In  ad- 
ministration is  required  they  may  recom- 
mend such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  executive  or  to  the  Senate.  This 
type  of  oversight,  which  results  in  real 
Improvements  in  the  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration, can  be  handled  by  the  reg- 
ular committee  staff  which  works  on  the 
legislation  and  legislative  reports  han- 
dled by  the  committee.  With  this  effec- 
tive type  of  oversight,  the  annual  report 
would  largely  be  a  report  on  matters 
which  had  already  been  corrected  or 
matters  which  needed  no  correction. 
However.  If  the  committee  Is  required  to 
make  such  a  report,  It  would  be  required 
to  employ  the  necessary  staff  to  conduct 
the  review  and  make  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  has  said,  the 
employment  of  a  review  specialist  Is 
optional,  and  who  Is  appointed  Is  optional 
with  the  committee.  We  did  it  on  the 
same  basis  that  the  Senator  referred  to; 
namely,  that  this  function  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  committee's  present  staff. 
But  if  a  member  of  the  staff  can  perform 
the  fimction  of  the  review  specialist  by 
being  assigned  from  his  present  position, 
that  does  not  and  should  not  relieve  the 
requirement  of  a  report  which  the  entire 
Senate  is  entitled  to  from  any  one  of  the 
committees,  whether  it  be  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  or  any  other  committee. 
The  Members  of  the  whole  Senate  are 
entitled  to  a  report  as  to  what  the  com- 
mittee believes  has  been  done  with  re- 


spect to  the  operation  of  legislation 
which  has  passed  under  Its  jurisdiction. 
It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  check  on  it. 
It  Is  the  only  way  to  have  a  better 
function.  It  is  an  inexpensive  way  to 
require  the  bureaus  and  agencies  to  ex- 
plain whether  legislation  is  being  ad- 
ministered within  the  perimeters  and 
alms  and  objectives  that  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  the  legislation  was 
enacted. 

So  even  if  the  committees  have  per- 
sons on  their  staffs  whom  they  feel 
they  want  to  serve  as  review  specialists, 
this  fact  should  not  relieve  them  from 
reports  giving  details  of  legislation  over 
which  committees  have  had  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  change  the  present  law  to 
force  a  committee  to  file  an  unnecessary 
report.  If  a  committee  sees  fit  to  re- 
view past  legislation  at  length  and  has 
a  reason  for  it,  leave  it  to  the  commit- 
tee. If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
it  means  that  each  committee  will  be 
compelled  to  employ  a  specialist.  I  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  What  I  am 
proposing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  law  as 
it  now  stands.  If  the  committee  thinks 
it  is  necessary  to  make  an  annual  report, 
it  can  now  do  so.  However,  if  a  com- 
mittee hires  a  review  specialist  then  It 
should  be  compelled  to  file  a  report  on 
review  activities. 

We  have  done  It  for  my  committee 
every  year.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
impose  on  committees  and  more  or  less 
force  them  to  employ  specialists  by  forc- 
ing them  to  make  the  reports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  If  he  knows  of  any  Instances 
when  this  privilege  of  providing  for  a  re- 
view or  not  has  been  abused  by  any  Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator's  In- 
quiry addressed  to  me,  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  on  this  compulsory  feature 
of  the  provision,  have  there  been  abuses 
on  the  part  of  Senate  committees? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  has  been 
very  little  action  or  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative oversight  function.  It  was  written 
Into  the  act  20  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  almost  a  negative  response  through- 
out the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  was  to  bring  that  20-year-old  pro- 
vision more  closely  Into  line  that  this  re- 
view specialist  procedure  was  Instituted. 
We  feel  that  It  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
formalizing  and  regularizing  the  function 
of  reporting  how  the  laws  passed  last 
year  or  the  year  before  have  been  found 
to  operate  by  the  committee  generating 
the  legislation,  and  whether  or  not  It  Is 
meeting  the  objectives  the  Senate  had  In 
mind 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  It  the  contention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  failure 
of  Senate  committees  to  take  advantage 
of  this  review  privilege  provided  In  the 
LaFollette-Monroney  Act 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Actually,  It  was  not 
Intended  to  be  a  privilege.  It  was  a  di- 
rection which  the  committees  should 
have  followed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  Is  the  Senator's  con- 
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tentlon  that  the  failure  of  the  commit- 
tees to  follow  through  on  this  privilege, 
or  duty,  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  it 
that,  Is  in  Itself  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
our  committees. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
one  Important  reason  we  have  gone  to 
recommending  a  review  specialist,  be- 
cause that  man  will  have  this  as  his 
principal  duty,  to  collect  the  information 
from  the  General  Accounting  OfiQce  re- 
ports and  other  sources,  together  with 
complaints,  perhaps,  from  outside 
sources,  or  from  the  industry  that  may  be 
affected,  and  call  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  do  we  do  when  a 
review  has  been  made  and  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  committee?  Do  the 
members  (rf  the  committee  then  read, 
analyze,  and  digest  the  review,  or  is  there 
something  in  this  bill  which  will  permit 
them  to  hire  other  staff  members  to 
read,  analyze,  and  digest  the  review? 
Is  there  any  end  to  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that 
committee  members,  once  they  have  the 
reports  of  the  staffs,  would  then  be 
ready  to  issue  that  report  to  the  Senate 
for  action,  or  have  it  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  or  as  a  separate 
document. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  reasonably  sure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  committees  would  read  the  re- 
views? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  it  would 
be  read,  and  would  be  helpful.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  100  Senators  would  read 
it.  I  am  saying  that  many  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  committee  would  read  it. 
Certainly  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  read  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
one  thing :  If  the  review  related  to  trans- 
ferring the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  an  urban  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  cer- 
tainly read  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  it 
would  serve  to  add  to  the  information 
that  Congress  otherwise  obtains  on  the 
workings  of  the  legislation  it  has  passed. 
I  believe  that  it  Is  an  Important  item,  an 
Important  detail  that  we  are  not  carry- 
ing out,  and  the  committee  feels  that  by 
the  employment  of  this  mechanism,  the 
Information  can  be  reported  and  made 
available  to  Congress,  to  help  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  Congress  had  in  mind 
at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  and 
turned  over  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments for  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  hJts  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  states  that  these  re- 
views will  not  be  read  by  too  many 
Senators. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  the  committees 
would  keep  on  reporting  as  they  have 
In  the  past,  and  only  if  they  appoint  a 
specialist  would  they  be  required  to  make 
this  type  of  report.  If  the  amendment 
Is  not  adopted.  It  means  we  are  forcing 
the  committees  to  make  these  reports, 


and  of  course.  If  the  reports  must  be 
made,  they  are  going  to  employ  a  special- 
ist, and  probably  four  or  five  or  six 
clericals  to  assist  him. 

In  other  words,  we  are  simply  giving 
ourselves  more  and  more  work.  I 
should  not  be  a  bit  surprised,  as  I  heard 
a  Senator  state  a  while  ago,  if  we  would 
be  required  not  only  to  complete  the 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  but  build 
a  new  and  separate  additional  one.  All 
of  this  means  a  great  deal  more  work 
for  the  Senate,  and  more  work  means 
more  employees.  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
that  If  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  Is  not  accept- 
able. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  Congress  needs  most  In  Its  work 
and  effort  Is  brief,  well-chosen,  well-or- 
ganized, concise  information  on  the  job 
being  done  downtown.  We  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  by  spending  a  very  few 
dollars  in  organizing  for  adequate  re- 
view, properly  prepared  and  presented, 
by  a  committee. 

I  think  this  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No. 
114)  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iputting  the  question]. 
The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  fMr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  MoNTOYA],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  are  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  £uid  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  oflQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

[No.  53  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 23 


.'Uken 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Chxirch 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fulbrlght 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Grlffln 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Ervin 

Gruening 

Hansen 


Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

McCarthy 

MUler 

Pearson 

NAYS— 55 

Harris 

Hart 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

NOT  VOTIN(3 — 22 


Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Thxirmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J 

Williams,  Del. 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pp.store 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Scott 

Spong 

Siennls 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
HoUings 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Long.  La. 
Magnuson 
Mclntyre 


Montoya 

Muskie 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  (No. 
114)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    119 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  my  amendment  No.  119. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  amendment  No.  119.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

On  page  118,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following : 
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"PART  7 MISCELLANEOUS 

"Stationery  Allowances  of  Senai  ors  and 
Representatives 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  The  paragraph  uader  the 
heading  'Stationery  (revolving  fund  ) '  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  In  title  IV  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agedcles  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1964  (77  Stat.  864;  2  U.S.C. 
46a) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  e  id  there- 
of the  following:  "The  allowance  for  sta- 
tionery shall  hereafter  be  available  only  for 
( 1 )  purchases  made  through  the  Se  nate  sta- 
tionery room  of  stationery  and  otier  office 
supplies  for  use  for  official  business  and  (2) 
reimbursement  upon  presentatior .  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  f  seal  year 
for  which  the  allowance  is  pro'ided.  of 
receipted  invoices  for  purchases  ilsewhere 
of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (ex- 
cluding Items  not  ordinarily  avallaMe  in  the 
Senate  stationery  room )  for  use  f  )r  official 
business  In  an  office  maintained  by  i  Senator 
in  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  i  .llowance 
for  stationery  which  remains  unobl  Igated  at 
the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  revolving  fund  established  by  the 
Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957 
(71  Stat.  188:  2  U.S.C.  46a-l).  and  covered 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 

"(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  hereafter  be  javailable 
only  for  ( I )  purchases  made  through  the 
House  stationery  room  of  stationery  and 
other  office  supplies  for  use  for  official  busi- 
ness, and  (2)  reimbursement  upon  jresenta- 
tlon.  within  thirty  days  after  the  cl(  sc  of  the 
session  for  which  the  allowance  Is  provided, 
of  receipted  Invoices  for  purchases  iilsewhere 
of  stationery  and  other  office  sup{  lies  (ex- 
cluding Items  not  ordinarily  avallal  le  In  the 
House  stationery  room)  for  use  fur  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  bj  a  Mem- 
ber in  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the 
St  itionery  allowance  which  rem:  ins  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  session  1  or  which 
It  is  available  shall  be  withdrawn  trom  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  the  L  igislatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1948  61  Stat. 
366:  2  U.S.C.  46b-l).  and  covered  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 

On  page  125,  after  line  21,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Section  481(a)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  the  stationery  allowanci  ■  for  the 
flrst  fiscal  year  beginning  after  thi !  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  481(b)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  stationery 
allowance  for  the  first  session  of  Congress 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactme  it  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  4.  in  the  table  of  center  ts,  below 
the  description  of  section  471,  Inser ;  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PART  7 — MISCKLLANEOUS 

"Sec.  481.  stationery  Allowances  of  Senators 
and  Representatives." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  last  amendment  ojfered  by 
me  was  rejected.  As  I  recall,  ibout  18 
Senators  were  present  during  the  debate. 
The  amendment  was  really  ad(ipted  by 
standing  vote.  The  Senators  who  were 
present  in  the  Chamber  and  heard  the 
debate  were  convinced,  but  then  ^he  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  requested  ai  rollcall, 
and  it  was  then  rejected.  I  hs^e  three 
more  amendments  to  offer,  but  i  am  not 
going  to  offer  them.  It  would!  be  use- 
less.   This  will  be  the  last  one.     I 

This  amendment  is  No.  119.  it  would 
provide  that  the  stationery  allowances 
for  Members,  of  the  House  an<^  Senate 
be  used  only  for  stationery  arid  ofBce 
supplies,  and  that  any  part  not]  so  used 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  |t  is  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  amendment 


which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wh-liams]  on  July  28, 
1966,  to  H.R.  15456,  89th  Congress,  the 
current  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  56  to  25.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Monroney]  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  for  it.  However,  it  was 
omitted  in  conference. 

As  Senators  know,  each  year  we  are 
allowed  so  much  for  telephone  expense, 
so  much  for  telegraph  expense,  and  that 
part  which  is  not  used  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury.  Each  Senator  gets  so  much 
for  stationery,  and  the  part  unused 
should  go  to  the  Treasury.  But  in  many 
cases  it  does  not. 

If  the  Government  makes  an  allow- 
ance of  $2,400  for  stationery,  that  money 
should  be  used  by  the  Senators  and  the 
House  Members  for  stationery;  and  if 
they  do  not  use  the  money  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  it  and  keep  it  as  income.  We 
have  raised  the  salaries  of  Senators  two 
or  three  times  since  I  have  become  a 
Senator,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  do  it  openly.  If  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  need  additional 
pay,  let  us  be  honest  and  give  it  to  them. 
But  whenever  we  make  available  to  Sen- 
ators and  to  Members  of  the  House  a 
certain  specified  amount  for  stationery, 
they  should  not  pocket  that  money  If 
they  do  not  use  it  to  buy  stationery. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  not  cut  the  stationery  allowance 
at  all.  I  would  not  want  to  do  that.  I 
understand  that  some  Senators  spend 
more  than  the  amount  allowed.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  raising  the  amount. 
But  whatever  amount  we  raise  it  to,  the 
portion  not  used  by  the  Senator  or  the 
Representative  should  go  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  if  a  Senator 
should  purchase  from  private  sources, 
stationery  or  other  supplies  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  his  office,  this  would  not 
apply? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed to.  unless  it  is  used  by  the  Senator 
for  official  business  in  an  office  main- 
tained by  him  in  his  home  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  other  words.  If  I 
get  $2,400  and  I  say  that  I  am  going  to 
spend  $1,000  of  it  in  New  Orleans  at  a 
printing  shop  and  I  am  going  to  spend 
the  rest  at  the  stationery  store  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  if  the  sta- 
tionery is  used  in  the  office  of  the  Sena- 
tor in  Washington  it  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Senate  stationery  room.  If  it 
is  to  be  used  in  his  home  State  it  may  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  In  either  case  it 
must  be  used  for  official  business. 

Mr.  MORTON,  That  is  what  I  mean. 
It  must  be  used  for  my  business  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  right,  for 
official  business. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  anything  that 
remains  I  must  return,  as  I  do  with  my 
telephone  expense? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  complains — I  do  not 
blame  him — that  the  amount  allotted 
now  is  not  sufficient.  Well,  if  it  is  not 
sufficient,  let  us  give  him  more.  And  if 
he  does  not  use  all  that  is  allotted  to  him, 
let  him  give  the  money  back  to  the 
Treasury  and  not  pocket  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     He  mentioned  my  name. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  I  would 
answer  the  Senator's  question  before  he 
asked  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  answered  it  by  talking  about 
my  putting  money  in  my  pocket.  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  not  too  long,  because  I  have 
only  15  minutes. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
some  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  simply  wish  to  bring 
up  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  brought  up  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  other 
Senators  are  in  a  similar  situation, 
although  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree. 

Up  until  World  War  II,  in  addition  to 
the  stationery  allowance,  each  Senator 
could  draw  envelopes  and  offset  printing 
paper  which  was  used  for  the  newsletters 
and  reports  which  most  Senators,  and  I 
believe  many  Representatives,  send  back 
to  their  States. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  paper 
during  World  War  II,  instead  of  allow- 
ing each  Senator  an  unlimited  amount — 
it  was  only  for  his  use — this  was  cut 
back  so  that  each  Senator  was  allowed 
10,000  sheets  and  10,000  envelopes  a 
month.  For  some  reason  or  other,  after 
the  war  was  over,  this  arrangement  was 
not  changed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  for  many  years  he  has  main- 
tained a  mailing  list  of  a  little  over 
100.000  addresses  in  his  State.  Getting 
the  mailing  list,  which  he  pays  for  him- 
self, is  expense  enough.  But  he  sends 
two  mailings,  two  newsletters,  each 
month,  to  over  100,000  addresses.  Those 
newsletters  cannot  be  political  for  him- 
self, because  they  are  checked  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  reports  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
Senate  and  are  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
frank  and  a  legitimate  use  of  the  paper. 
But  by  the  second  month  of  each  fiscal 
year,  this  Senator  has  exhausted  his  en- 
tire stationery  alowance,  and  from  then 
on  he  has  to  put  in  from  $500  to  $700  a 
month  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents. 

I  made  the  complaint  several  years 
in  succession,  and  the  good  minority 
leader  took  up  the  cudgels  for  me.  He 
came  back  all  smiles  and  said,  "Norris, 
I've  succeeded  in  winning  your  case." 
When  I  was  a  lawyer  and  I  told  some- 
one I  had  won  their  case,  they  said, 
"What  have  you  done?" 

The  minority  leader  said,  "I've  got 
you  15.000  sheets  Instead  of  10,000.  Each 
Senator  may  have  these  each  month." 
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Fifteen  thousand  sheets  and  envelopes, 
when  you  are  sending  out  230,000  each 
month,  is  not  enough. 

Of  course,  I  can  be  very  generous 
about  this,  because  I  have  never  been 
able  to  draw  a  cent  out  of  the  stationery 
allowance  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  needed  the  paper. 
If  you  are  going  to  provide  that  only 
the  stationery  allowance  that  is  actually 
used  in  official  duties  as  a  Senator  shall 
be  permitted,  and  there  shall  be  no  re- 
funds, then  I  believe  that  coupled  with 
it  in  this  bill  should  be  a  provision— I 
do  not  ask  for  an  unlimited  amount — 
to  allow  50,000,  if  it  is  so  desired,  or 
60,000  sheets  of  offset  printing  paper  and 
envelopes  for  the  use  of  Senators.  I 
am  willing  to  pay  my  share  if  I  am 
sending  more  than  other  Senators  are 
sending — more  than  this  amount. 

In  other  words,  let  us  go  both  ways. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  sia- 
tionery  allowance  revert,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  I  think  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  this  need 
which  is,  in  some  cases — and  certainly 
in  my  case  for  I  am  not  a  man  of  per- 
sonal means — very  costly  and  a  real 
hardship. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  get  that 
plea  in.  I  have  made  it  every  year  for 
12  years.  As  I  have  said,  I  did  at  one 
time  succeed  in  getting  5,000  sheets  and 
5,000  envelopes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  join  in  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  existing  law  as  to  the 
stationery  allowance  of  Senators.  It 
would  not  restrict  or  expand  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  use  his  stationery  allow- 
ance. 

I  appreciate  the  problem  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  but  if  that 
is  to  be  dealt  with  we  should  increase 
the  amount  of  that  type  of  paper  and 
get  an  allowance  in  that  category. 

The  pending  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  there  are  any  funds  left 
over,  to  the  extent  that  any  moneys  are 
not  spent  for  stationery,  those  moneys 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  Why  should 
they  not  revert  to  the  Treasury?  We 
have  passed  laws  providing  that  the 
businessman  must  account  for  his  ex- 
pense allowance;  otherwise  it  is  not  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  on  his  income 
tax  return. 

This  amendment  provides  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  not  be  able  to 
pocket  a  profit  on  the  stationery  ex- 
pense account  for  operating  their  of- 
fices. I  have  supported  this  measure 
each  time  there  has  been  a  question  of 
increasing  the  amount.  I  know  that  for 
some  of  the  larger  States  the  amount 
Is  not  adequate.  I  would  support  what- 
ever amount  Is  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
legitimate  operation  of  a  Senator's  office 
for  official  stationery  use.  That  should 
be  paid,  but  at  the  same  time  if  there 
Is  $1  left  over  it  should  be  handled  In 
the  same  manner  as  we  now  handle  the 
allowance  for  Western  Union,  tele- 
phones, and  other  allowances  whereby  if 


the  amount  is  not  spent  it  automati- 
cally reverts  to  the  Treasury.  That  is 
all  that  is  involved  in  this  amendment. 
Unexpended  funds  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  experience 
several  years  ago  in  this  connection,  in 
which  I  had  not  used  all  of  the  allow- 
ance. This  had  been  going  on  for  4  or  5 
years.  The  Treasury  Department  ruled 
th?t  I  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  that 
amount  even  though  I  had  not  collected 
a  refund.  They  said  that  it  was  there 
for  me  and  therefore  it  was  taxable. 
That  matter  was  straightened  out,  and 
the  ruling  was  withdrawn.  The  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  in  that  case  that 
not  only  would  a  Member  not  have  to 
take  the  unexpended  funds  but  also  that 
he  had  no  right  to  take  it  unless  it  was 
needed  to  pay  for  stationery  used  to  con- 
duct official  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  If  not  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  on  this  amend- 
ment because  the  amendment  involves 
the  same  principle  that  we  had  a  while 
ago  in  trying  to  set  salaries  for  the  top 
legislative  assistants  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  same  principle 
applies,  In  that  we  have  no  right  under 
traditional  and  long  adopted  comity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  to  fix  the  allow- 
ance of  or  decide  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  pay  for  its  station- 
ery or  the  requirements  under  which  it 
will  be  done. 

I  have  voted  in  the  past  to  eliminate 
any  refunding  of  the  stationery  allow- 
ance, as  far  as  Senators  are  concerned. 
When  we  took  a  proposal  that  was 
almost  identical  to  this  proposal  to  con- 
ference a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adamantly  refused 
and  broke  up  the  conference  under  the 
threat  that  they  would  not  submit  to  any 
deductions  by  the  Senate  on  their  sta- 
tionery account. 

I  am  afraid,  again,  that  we  would 
endanger  the  bill  by  including  in  it  a 
limitation  on  the  House  stationery  ac- 
count, because  this  matter  must  be  re- 
solved by  sitting  down  and  working  It 
out.  We  have  provided  in  the  bill  for  a 
joint  committee  on  congressional  opera- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  begin 
to  sit  down  and  arrive  at  some  standard- 
ized amounts  by  joint  agreement. 

I  know  from  past  experience  the 
adamant  feeling  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  in  coimection  with  any 
attempt  by  the  Senate  to  limit  this  ac- 
count in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  sovereign  In  their  right  to  run 
their  side  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  that 
reason  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass  any 
legislation  to  include  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  over  which  the  House,  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  has  had  the  right 
to  make  Its  own  decision  in  this  matter. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
amendment,  although  I  would  agree  to 
all  provisions  provided  for  in  cormection 
with  the  Senate.    However.  I  do  not  feel 


that  we  would  foster  a  reorganization  or 
have  any  hope  of  getting  a  bill  through 
Congress  which  contains  a  limitation, 
such  as  this  does,  in  connection  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  connection 
with  how  they  shall  handle  the  matter 
of  their  stationery  account. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
speaking  in  opposition  to  the  merit  of 
the  Senator's  proposal  but  only  to  the 
fot-m  in  which  it  is  presented:  that  is,  as 
an  amendment  to  this  reorganization 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  requires. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
we  have  no  business  putting  this  amend- 
ment on  the  bill.  It  presents  to  those 
in  conference  the  possibility  of  no  bill  at 
all  in  this  sincere  effort  to  reorganize  the 
Congress. 

However,  I  go  further  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  does,  because  I  think 
this  amendment,  as  drawn,  does  not  cov- 
er the  real  purposes  now  existing  for 
which  the  stationery  account  is  granted. 
In  the  beginning,  years  ago,  when  sta- 
tionery accounts  were  granted,  as  such, 
obviously  they  were  of  limited  effect  be- 
cause in  those  days  practically  the  full 
communication  between  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  their  constituents,  was 
through  correspondence. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  provision  in 
the  law  was  and  is  to  allow  for  the  cost 
of  communication  between  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  their  constituents  back  home. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  that  those 
who  use  newsletters,  as  he  hsis  for  a 
long  time,  are  certainly  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  because  that  is  the 
method  that  they  have  adopted  for  com- 
munication with  their  constituents. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  used 
that  method  for  many  years  and  he 
agrees  entirely  with  his  friend  from  New- 
Hampshire.  But  he  goes  further  than 
that.  Many  Senators,  instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  newsletters,  rely  upon  radio 
communications.  In  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  the  last  time  he  used 
radio  communications  they  were  car- 
ried, as  a  matter  of  public  service,  by 
over  80  radio  stations  in  his  State,  but 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  radio  tapes  was 
very  considerable.  The  cost  of  mailing 
the  radio  tapes  was  very  heavy.  Later, 
some  of  us  have  gone  into  the  use  of 
television  in  the  same  way.  The  cost 
of  the  making  of  the  television  films  and 
the  mailing  of  them  is  heavier  than  is 
the  cost  of  radio  transcriptions. 

So  we  have  improved  our  methods  of 
communication  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  changed  at  all  the  original  prin- 
ciple that  this  allowance  is  to  enable  the 
Senator  or  Representative  to  communi- 
cate with  his  people,  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  information  as  to  what  he  Is 
doing,  and  what  Congress  is  doing  that 
affects  them  vitally  in  their  business  and 
otherwise. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  through  the 
years  have  decided  that  one  of  the  means 
of  communication  is  through  the  pur- 
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chase  of  daily  newspapers  In  oui  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
he  believes  that  he  buys  most  of  the  daily 
papers  in  his  State— perhaps  bot  all. 
but  certainly  most  of  them,  as  anyone 
can  see  who  comes  into  my  of  ice,  be- 
cause they  are  kept  there  and  are  ex- 
amined as  they  come  through  aj;  to  edi- 
torial comment,  favorable  or  otherwise, 
relating  to  what  I  am  doing,  anl  to  en- 
able me  to  make  appropriate  responses, 
or  to  see  how  contributors  to  "Letters  to 
the  Editor"  columns  feel  on  cert  lin  sub- 
jects and  what  is  going  on  in  t  le  State 
which  demands  my  attention. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  ha  ve  spent 
large  sums  on  this  method  of  ccmmunl- 
cation,  to  make  sure  that  their  people 
receive  the  information  which  ;hey  say 
they  want,  either  through  the  editorials, 
or  contributors  of  letters  printejd  In  the 
paper,  or  otherwise. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  vote  for  this 
measure  if  it  applied  only  to  the  Senate, 
and  if  it  included  all  of  these  m<  thods  of 
communication  between  oursefves  and 
our  constituents,  because  all  ar*  for  the 
same  purpose  and  are  of  the  sjme  pat- 
tern. Long,  long  ago.  when  this  meas- 
ure was  first  enacted,  it  was  called  a  sta- 
tionery allowance  which  does  npt  aCfect 
at  all  the  fact  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  allowance  was  to  enable  Metnbers  of 
Congress  to  communicate  with  t|ielr  peo- 
ple back  home.  I 

Thus.  I  would  not  vote  for  tms  meas- 
ure in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presently 
drafted,  even  if  it  applied  on^  to  the 
Senate,  not  because  I  want  a  dime  out  of 
any  unexpended  balance  or  because 
think  any  other  Senator  or  Ho^se  Mem- 
ber, wants  to  make  any  profit  of  iany  sort, 
but  because  it  is  not  drawn  up  m  a  form 
which  Includes  the  actual  purp<^e  of  the 
allowance  to  Members  of  Conkress  for 
funds  to  help  them  to  communicate  with 
the  people  back  home,  or  elsewhere, 
either,  because  we  represent  the  whole 
Nation,  who  want  to  know  about  our 
points  of  view  and  who  write  ua  request- 
ing the  reasons  for  our  actioiK,  or  re- 
questing our  expressions,  or  requesting 
help  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
not  vote  for  this  matter  even  c  It  were 
reduced  to  a  form  where  it  covered  only 
the  Senate's  so-called  stationery  funds. 
Of  course,  I  agree  completely!  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  handling  the  bill, 
that  to  put  it  in  the  bill  In  the  form  now 
presented  would  be  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity, because  we  know  that  tlie  House 
would  not  accept  it,  that  they  would  take 
it  as  an  effort  to  control  their  a  ctions  by 
the  Senate  in  dealing  with  theii  own  sta- 
tionery fund,  which  is  set  up  i^  accord- 
ance with  their  own  desires,    j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawi.re.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  I  have  6  m  nutes  re- 
mairiing;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  1  minutes 
remaining.  | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Chair.    I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  la  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawfcre.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
same   amendment  was  offerqd  several 


years  ago  as  applying  only  to  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  the  argument  was  made — 
most  effectively  and  successfully  to  de- 
feat it — on  the  basis  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  single  out  the  Senate  but  that  if  we 
were  going  to  change  the  rules  we  should 
change  them  for  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Today  the  amendment  as  offered  is 
applicable  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  is  offered  to  a  bill  which  re- 
organizes both  House  and  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  not,  in  one  lota, 
attempt  to  tell  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives how  much  it  should  allow  for 
stationei-y.  It  would  not  increase  or  de- 
crease the  amount  in  any  present  or 
future  figure. 

Under  the  amendment  the  House 
could  increase  its  allowances  in  the  years 
to  come  if  it  thought  it  necessary.  The 
House  could  do  this  without  even  asking 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  could  do  like- 
wise. This  amendment  would  not  ex- 
pand or  reduce  the  stationery  allowance. 
The  items  covered  by  this  allowance  are 
not  changed  one  lota  from  that  which  is 
now  permissible  under  the  law. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  is  accept 
the  stationery  allowance  as  fixed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  at  whatever  figure 
they  wish  and  then  say  that  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  any  left  over  and  not  spent 
for  the  purpose  outlined  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  it  would  au- 
tomatically go  back  to  the  Ti-easury  De- 
partment. 

Why  should  it  not?  Why  should  any 
Member  of  Congress  be  permitted,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  put  a  part  of  the 
stationery  allowance  into  his  pocket  to 
defray  his  campaign  expenses  or  any 
other  kind  of  living  expense  which  may 
not  be  listed  and  provided  for  under  the 
rules  of  either  the  House  or  Senate? 

I  repeat,  all  the  amendment  would  do. 
without  changing  In  any  way  at  all  the 
rules  of  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
would  be  merely  to  state  that  if  a  House 
Member  or  a  Senator  does  not  spend  all 
of  the  money  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  appropriated  it  wiU  revert  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  is  true  in  every 
other  expense  allowance  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  unanimously. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  but  first  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  when  we  start  fixing  the  means  of 
repayment  for  an  allowance  made  for 
Members  of  the  House  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  will  be  getting  into 
very  deep  water.  We  have  worked  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  on  this  bill  than  on 
any  bill  that  I  can  remember.  We  have 
considered  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
amendments.  Here  we  are  on  the  last 
day.  apparently,  and  we  want  to  set  a 
time  fuse  which  could  blow  us  right  out 
of  the  water. 

It  has  been  my  experience  with  the 
House  of  Repri'sentatlves  in  dealing  with 
an  appropriation  which  would  attempt  to 
restrict,  by  Senate  dictation,  any  House 
action  in  "the  way  the  House  would  like 
to  handle  its  own  financial  affairs,  that 
we  will  be  accused  of  absorbing  and  as- 
similng  control  over  that  body,  which 
justly  claims  to  be  coequal.  I  believe 
that  Is  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  in- 


clude them  in  our  indivldxml  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  very 
quick  question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  recollection  that  we  had  a  similar 
situation  in  regard  to  the  privilege  of  the 
so-called  bulk  mail. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senate  did  not 
permit  itself  that  privilege  and  cut  it 
out  of  the  bill.  The  House  retained  the 
privilege.  When  the  conference  commit- 
tee met,  the  House  kept  that  privilege, 
but  the  Senate  did  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  at  all,  because 
we  had  that  case — and  one  parallel- 
where  we  attempted  to  control  the  House 
in  the  matter  of  handling  its  own  sta- 
tionery account,  and  we  were  thrown  out 
of  the  conference  the  first  day.  The 
House  would  not  accept  the  limitation, 
not  even  on  an  appropriation  bill  for  all 
legislative  affairs. 

They  were  unwilling  to  accept  any 
limitation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  point  is  we  should 
go  ahead  and  adopt  the  amendment.  I 
have  always  felt  disposed  to  support 
such  a  measure.  When  the  conference 
committee  meets,  we  can  give  up  that 
privilege  easily  enough  and  the  House 
can  retain  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  they  will  not 
agree  to  accept  an  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  that  would  deal  with  their 
method  of  handling  anything.  They 
just  will  not  consider  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  point  is  that  they 
could  reject  it  In  conference. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  did. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  the  case  of  the  bulk 
mall,  we  offered  a  compromise  which 
permitted  the  House  to  govern  and  re- 
strain its  use  of  money.  It  would  not 
affect  them.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  to  it.  That  is  what  happened  in 
that  case,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  an  exactly 
parallel  case  on  this  matter  is  that  they 
would  not  consider  the  bill  at  all.  as  long 
as  that  was  in  the  bill.  It  had  to  be 
stricken  out  completely  before  they 
would  go  forward  with  the  conference. 
That  Is  exactly  the  point. 
Mr.  COTTON.     It  could  be  stricken 

out 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  do  not  think  the 


House  would  permit  It  as  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  Is  to  prevent  our 
trying  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Nothing,  except 
that  I  think  it  would  jeopardize  the 
chance  of  their  agreeing  to  go  to  con- 
ference as  long  as  they  were  tied  into 
this  by  Senate  dictation.  That  is  what 
riles  the  House  on  legislation  requiring 
them  to  conform  to  Senate  dictation. 

This  is  the  issue  that  Is  before  us.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  take  just  30  seconds 
to  say  that  the  previous  amendment  was 
attached  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
the  argument  was  made  that  such  legis- 
lation should  not  be  attached  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill.     This  is  legislation,  a 
reorganization  bill,  which  applies  to  the 
practices,  rules,  and  procedures  of  the 
House  and  Senate.    It  is  a  most  appro- 
priate vehicle  on  which  to  attach  this 
amendment   since   it   deals   with    both 
Houses. 
I  yield  back  all  remaining  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back  or  used.    The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.   The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota    [Mr.    BurdickI,    the    Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.    Montoya],    the    Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiarm 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  and  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  V?.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cafe 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

EUender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrtght 


Bible 

Cannon 

Clark 

Eastland 

Harris 

Holland 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Ervin 

Gruening 
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YEAS— 59 

Gore 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 18 

Jordan,  N.C.       Monroney 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Moss 
McCarthy  Pearson 

McGee  Scott 

Metcalf  Smathers 

Mondale  Stennls 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastoro 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hansen 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hollings 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Long,  La. 
Magnufion 


Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Tydings 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  (No. 
119)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  our 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  what  he 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
for  tomorrow,  and  any  other  pertinent 
and  relevant  information  he  might  give 

us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
call  up  his  amendment,  and  then  yield  to 
me  while  he  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mi'.  Piesldent,  I  am 
happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    97 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  97.  Since  the  explanation  of 
It  will  be  full,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  97)  of  Mr. 
Allott  is  as  follows : 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following: 

"DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  orderely  development  of  science 
and  technology,  while  seeking  to  eliminate 
nonproductive  duplication  In  Government- 
sponsored  or  Government-supported  re- 
search, and  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of 
science  and  technology  are  used  most  effec- 


tively in  the  interests  of  national  security 
and  the  general  welfare. 

"REPORT    ON    SCIENCE   AND    TECHNOLOGY 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)   To  aid  In  the  development  and 
assessment  of  measures  designed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  enunciated  In  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  20  of  each  year  a  Re- 
port on  Science  and  Technology  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  science  report")    setting 
forth  (1)   the  existing  major  policies,  plans, 
and  programs  of  science  and  technology  of 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
offices,  foundations,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  changes  pro- 
posed to  be  made  In  those  policies,  plans,  and 
programs;    (2)   major  plans  and  programs  of 
science  and  technology  of  non-Federal  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  Institutions  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  known;    (3)   the  status  of 
coordination  of  the  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams of  the  various  departments,  agencies, 
bureaus,  offices,  foundations,  and  Instrumen- 
talities   of    the    Federal    Government,    both 
among    themselves    and    with    non-Federal 
agencies,  orgarUzatlons.  and  institutions,  and 
further  steps  anticipated  or  proposed  to  fos- 
ter such  coordination;   (4)  the  impact  of  re- 
cent major  scientific  and  technical  develop- 
ments and  programs,  whether  developed  by 
the    Federal     Government    or    non-Federal 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  and 
the  anticipated  Impact  of  foreseeable,  future 
developments  and  programs  on  national  pol- 
icy and  the  general  welfare;   (5)  major  goals 
of  the  Federal  Government  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent they   may    be   known,   of   non-Federal 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions,  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology,  major 
problem-s  foreseen  in  such  fields,  and  prog- 
ress anticipated  In  meeting  the  problems  and 
achieving  the  goals  so  set  forth;  (6)  the  level 
of  funding  proposed  for  science  and  tech- 
nology m  the  Federal  budget  submitted  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  such  science  report  Is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  estimated  Eimount 
which  will  be  Invested  by  non-Federal  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  In  sci- 
ence and  technology  during  such  fiscal  year; 
and  (7)   any  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   Including    any    recommendations    for 
legislation  which  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable,  for  carrying  out  the  poUcy  declared 
In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  CJongress  supplementary 
reports,  each  of  which  shall  Include  such  sup- 
plementary or  revised  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

"(c)  The  science  report,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  joint 
committee  created  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"BSTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "joint  com- 
mittee") to  be  composed  of  eight  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  eight  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  each  case,  the  majority  party  shall 
be  represented  by  five  Members  and  the 
minority  party  shall  be  represented  by  three 
Members. 

"(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  place 
of  the  chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. The  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  each  Congress.  The  chairman 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Members  from  the 
House  which  Is  entitled  to  the  chairmanship, 
and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from 
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the  Hoxise  other  than  that  of  the  ^halmmn 
by  the  Members  from  that  House, 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  Authority 
of  the  remaining  members  to  exajute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  ind  shall 
be  ailed  In  the  same  manner  Ih  which 
original  appointments  thereto  are  knade. 

"DUTIES    OF    THE    JOrNT   COMMTJ^TEE 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  committee —  I 

"  ( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  at  matters 
relating  to  the  science  report  and  supple- 
ments thereto;  I 

"(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  poli- 
cies, plans,  and  programs  of  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  Federal  Govertuntfit,  both 
within  the  Federal  Government  ind  with 
non-Federal  agencies,  organization*,  and  In- 
stitutions, In  order  to  further  the  policy  of 
this  Act;  and  I 

"(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  coknmlttees 
of  the  congress  dealing  with  leglsfatlon  re- 
lating to  the  science  report  anc^  supple- 
ments thereto,  not  later  than  Miirch  1  of 
each  year  (beginning  with  the  y«ar  1967) 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  rpspect  to 
each  of  the  main  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  science  repoft  or  sup- 
plements thereto,  and  from  time  ti>  time  to 
make  such  other  reports  and  recoinmenda- 
tlons  to  the  Senate  and  House  <if  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  Joint  committee  deems  ad- 
vlslble.  i 

"(b)  No  proposed  legislation  sh4ll  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  committee  and  siich  com- 
mittee shall  not  have  the  power  to  report 
by  bill,  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction. I 

"POWERS    OF    THE    JOINT    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  [this  Act, 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorlzetl  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  8»ch  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Congress  as  It 
deems  advisable;  and,  within  the  lltnltatlons 
of  Its  appropriations,  the  Joint  cfammlttee 
Is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  experts,  conttultants, 
technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic 
assistants,  to  procure  such  prlnftlng  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenqltures,  as 
It  deems  necessary  and  advlslble.    i 

"(b)  With  the  prior  consent  oi  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint 
committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices. Information,  and  facilities  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Goternment, 
and  also  of  private  research  ageiicles,  and 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise the  services  of  such  personmel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. With  the  consent  of  any  standing 
select,  or  special  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  any  subcommlttefc  thereof, 
the  Joint  committee  may  utilize  thje  faclUtes 
and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  4^ch  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chalr- 
-man  of  the  Joint  committee  deteri^lnes  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 


tee  within  or  outside  the  United  States,  may 
receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  Its  employees,  or  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  provide  an  Itemized  state- 
ment of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

"SBCTTRITT    SAFECtTAKDS 

"Skc.  7.  The  Joint  committee  may  classify 
Information  originating  within  the  commit- 
tee, in  accordance  with  standards  used  gen- 
erally by  the  executive  branch  for  classifying 
restricted  data  or  defense  Information.  All 
committee  records,  data,  charts,  and  flies 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Joint  committee 
and  shall  be  kept  In  the  offices  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  such  other  places  as  the  Joint 
committee  may  direct  under  such  security 
safeguards  as  the  Joint  conunlttee  shall  de- 
termine to  be  required  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  security." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


"EXPENSES 


"Sec.  6.  (a)   The  expenses  of  the 
mlttee   shaU   be   paid   from   the 
fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds  a 
for  the  Joint  committee,  upon 
proved  by  the  chairman.    The  cosi 
graphic   service    to    report   public 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the 
scribed  by  law  for  reporting  the 
standing    committees    of   the 
cost  of  stenographic  service  to 
tlve  hearings  shall  be  fixed  at  an 
rate  by  the  Joint  committee. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Joint 
its  employees  and  consviltantB, 
Ing  on  official  business  for  the 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  today,  except  for  the 
pending  amendment;  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  the  last  one  to  be 
considered;  and  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  vote  on  the  pending  amendment, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  if  that  be  the  case — and  it  Is 
the  case  so  far  as  the  leadership  knows — 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  before  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  today,  the 
so-called  Hruska  amendment  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  so  that  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  all  the  information  I  have  as  to  the 
order  of  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Democrats  throughout  the  Nation  will 
soon  again  commemorate  the  founding 
of  the  Democratic  Party — the  oldest  po- 
litical party  in  the  world — through  our 
traditional  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ners. This  year  has  special  meaning 
and  significance;  we  celebrate  on  these 
occasions  our  175th  anniversary  of  dedi- 
cated service,  constructive  leadership, 
and  progressive  accomplishment  benefit- 
ing generations  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens  down  through  the  years. 

It  was  in  May  1792,  that  our  founder, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  characterized  our 
party  in  a  letter  to  President  Washing- 
ton. In  the  years  that  followed,  orga- 
nizational substance  and  philosophic  al- 
ternatives to  the  prevailing  Federalist 
viewpoints  were  developed.  By  1798  a 
vigorous  party  had  grown  up,  which  2 
years  later  elected  Jefferson  as  the  first 
Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  20  years  later,  a  vigorous  fron- 
tier Democrat  took  his  place  on  the  na- 
tional scene — Andrew  Jackson  of  Ten- 
nessee.   The  hero  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  in  1815,  Jackson's  words  and  ac- 
tions caught  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
cans   everywhere.    Southern     farmers, 
small  planters,  pioneer  farmers  of  the 
newly  settled  Northwest  Territory,  Ger- 
man and  Irish  immigrants,  countryfolk 
of   New    England   and   New   York— all 
rallied  to  the  Democratic  Party.    Work- 
ers in  the  cities,  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing the  Nation's  first  labor  unions,  saw 
In    the    Democratic    Party    principles 
then — as    now — a   sympathy   for    their 
own    aspirations.    This    new    coalition 
elected    Andrew    Jack.son    the    seventh 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1828. 
These  two  pioneer  founders  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  are  being 
honored  in  Jefferson -Jackson  Day  din- 
ners in  this  our  175th  anniversary  year. 
We  could  very  well  add  the  illustrious 
names  of  other  great  Democratic  Presi- 
dents who  by  their  courage,  leadership, 
and  dedication  to  the  principles  of  our 
Nation  and  our  party  have  helped  make 
possible   the    tremendous    advancement 
of    our    civilization — Woodrow    Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Ti-uman, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  our  current  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  our  party  has  made  a 
record  down  through  the  years  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  truly  the  party  of  the  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
an  excellent  document  entitled  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Democratic  Party"  so  that 
this  historic  record  of  accomplishment 
may  be  properly  commemorated  In  this 
175th  anniversary  year  of  its  founding. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  History  of  the  Democratic  Party 


CHAPTER    i:    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    IS    BORN 

The  year  was  1966.  Speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 

"bur  party  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
American  Experiment.  We  have  never  rep- 
resented a  single  Interest;  we  have  never 
represented  a  single  section  of  the  country. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  endured  and  pros- 
pered because  It  rested  on  the  belief  that 
a  party  exists  to  advance  the  freedom  and 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people." 

The  year  was  1962.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  delivering  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
Message  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress said: 

"A  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the 
aspirations  of  Its  citizens— the  welfare,  of 
the  needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly, 
the  education  of  the  young.  For  we  are 
not  developing  the  nation's  wealth  for  Its 
own  sake.  Wealth  Is  the  means— and  peo- 
ple are  the  ends." 

And  the  year  was  1824.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  asked  how  his  new  political  party  dif- 
fered from  Its  opponents.    He  said: 

"Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  into  two  parties;  those  who  fear  and 
distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  Into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  those  who  Identify 
themselves  with  the  people,  have  confidence 
In  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  .  .  .  The  appellation 
of  aristocrats  and  democrats  .  .  .  expresses 
the  essence  of  them  both." 

In  the  span  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  from  Jefferson  to  Johnson,  a  great 
nation,  and  the  world's  oldest  democracy, 
has  sprung  from  the  waiting  lands  of  a  con- 
tinent and  the  hearts  of  a  people— and 
spread  across  the  waters  beyond.  And 
across  that  nation,  as  In  the  words  of  Harry 
Truman.  Is  Inscribed  the  record  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party— Its  belief  In  the  people. 

This  belief  in  the  people  has  shaped  Dem- 
ocratic thinking  In  every  field  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  meant  that  government  should 
do  what  It  can  to  Insure  the  richest,  fullest 
possible  life  to  all  the  people.  It  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  every  citizen  should  have 
the  chance  to  take  some  part  In  politics. 
It  has  commanded  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain personal  liberties,  without  which  man's 
dignity  would  be  lost.  And  It  has  based  Its 
foreign  policy  on  a  sincere  concern  for  the 
people  of  every  other  nation  In  the  world. 
Much  of  the  story  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  the  story  of  how  these  goals  were  fought 
for,  won,  lost,  and  fought  for  again  In  the 
never  ending  conflict  with  those  with  Uttle 
trust  In  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  wisdom  and  vitality  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  fact  that  It  is 
the  oldest  political  party  in  the  world.    It  Is 
difficult   to   fix   an   exact   birthday   for   the 
Democratic  Party — the  most  usual  date  given 
is  May  23.  1792,  the  date  of  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  Washington  giving  a  name  to 
the  party  then  headed  by  Washington.    But 
the  event  primarily  responsible  for  breath- 
ing life  into  the  party  was  the  flght  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights.     These  rights,  which  Insure 
freedom  of  religion,  speech  and  press,  and 
guarantee   fair  trials   to   the   accused,   had 
been  left  out  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution.    The  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  mostly  plantation  own- 
ers and  merchants,  had  been  so  concerned 
with  building  a  government  able  to  keep  the 
peace  and  protect  property  rights,  that  they 
failed  to  provide  these  necessary  safeguards. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  at  the  Convention; 
but  when  he  saw  of  the  omission,  he  moved 
Into  action.    In  letters  to  friends  and  follow- 


ers throughout  the  country,  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared: 

"A  BlU  of  Rights  is  what  the  people  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth,  and  what  no  just  government  should 
refuse  ..." 

Despite  opposition.  Jefferson  rallied  enough 
support  to  make  acceptance  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  a  condition  of  the  Constitution's  ap- 
proval. The  organization  he  built  up  In  this 
flght  became  the  core  of  Jefferson's  new 
party;  and  the  principle  of  Individual  liberty 
became  a  guiding  star  In  the  Democratic 
constellation. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  was  the  leading  Democrat  of 
his  day.  Despite  his  aristocratic  upbringing, 
he  shunned  powdered  wigs  and  flnery,  and 
greeted  callers  In  an  old  brown  coat  and 
breeches.  An  optimist,  he  believed  In  the 
Inevitable  Improvement  of  the  world  and  Its 
people.  A  reUgious  man.  he  carried  his  faith 
Into  his  politics.  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God,"  he  said,  "eternal  hostlUty 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man."  A  respecter  of  property  rights,  he 
nevertheless  believed  that  In  any  conflict  be- 
tween property  and  men.  the  rights  of  men 
came  first. 

But  most  strongly  of  all,  Jefferson  believed 
In  the  Inherent  worth  of  the  common  man. 
"Every  man,  and  every  body  of  men  on 
earth,"  he  vrrote,  "possess  the  right  of  self- 
government."  He  was  certain  that  given  the 
facts,  the  people  would  use  that  right  cor- 
rectly. So,  to  educate  the  people,  Jefferson 
called  for  the  founding  of  schools,  newspa- 
pers and  libraries.  Especially  In  the  frontier 
states,  his  followers  reshaped  the  laws  to  give 
every  man  a  vote. 

Jefferson's  party  first  sought  office  In  oppo. 
sitlon  to  the  governing  class  of  the  time,  the 
Federalists.    The  Federalists  had  done  much 
to  bring  the  new  American  nation   to  life. 
They  had  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Constitution,  and,  under  George  Washington, 
had  started  the  operations  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Government.    But  the  Federalists'  view 
of  government  was  naturally  limited  by  their 
own   aristocratic   backgrounds,   and   by   the 
administrations    of    monarchs    among    the 
then-great    nations    of    Europe.      As    their 
leader,  Alexander  HamUton,  put  it,  "Our  real 
disease  Is  democracy."     "All  communities," 
HamUton  believed,  "divide  themselves  Into 
the  few  and  the  many,  the  first  are  rich  and 
the  well-born,   the  other  the   mass  of  the 
people.      The    people    are    turbulent    and 
changing,  they  seldom  Judge  or  determine 
right."     Hamilton  believed  that  support  of 
the  rich  was  necessary,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  last  unless  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  country  could  make  money  un- 
der It.    To  assure  this,  the  Federalists  passed 
a  tariff  law.  founded  a  national  bank,  and 
made  other  moves  to  benefit  the  creditors, 
merchants  and  propertied  Interests. 

Thus,  the  Issue  of  government  for  the 
many  versus  government  for  the  few  was 
drawn  before  the  United  States  was  10  years 
old.  Jefferson's  party  took  up  the  chaUenge 
laid  down  by  the  Federalists.  It  was  no  easy 
Job.  The  riot  and  bloodshed  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  momentarUy  discredited  the 
idea  of  democracy,  and  the  Federalist  press 
Interpreted  every  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  foreign  revolutionary  plot.  As  his- 
torian Wilfred  Binkley  has  said.  "The  Fed- 
eralists succeeded,  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
In  making  the  terms  'Federalist'  and  'patriot* 
synonymous."  But  this  did  not  check  the 
Jeffersonlans.  Through  their  own  news- 
papers and  speeches,  they  aimed  a  running 
fire  of  criticism  at  the  Federalist  government. 
Small  farmers,  workers  and  frontiersmen 
were  urged  to  use  their  votes  to  give  them- 
selves  a   voice   In   the   Government. 

By  1798.  a  vigorous  party  had  grown  up. 
Because  the  word  "democrat"  was  then  In 
disrepute.  Jefferson's  party  took  the  name 
"Republican,"  to  show  Its  determination  to 


keep  the  nation  a  republic.    As  the  strength 
of  the  party  Increased,  the  Federalists  took 
alarm.     Exploiting  fear  of  foreign  Infiltra- 
tion, they  passed  an  Alien  Law,  which  eased 
deportation  of  political  objectlonables.  and 
a   Sedition   Law,   which   made   possible    the 
punishment  of  anyone  who  dared  criticize 
the   Government.     But  the   laws  backfired. 
They  smacked  too  much  of  kingly  tyranny, 
against  which  a  Revolutionary  War  had  Just 
been  fought.    The  state  legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  denounced  them  as  un- 
constitutional and  called  on  other  states  to 
Join  In  resisting  them.    Following  their  ex- 
ample, the  common  people  In  other  states 
rose  in  protest  and.  In  1800,  voted  in  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  the  first  Democratic  President 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Democrats  have  been  the  party  of 
strong  Presidents,  Jefferson  was  the  first.  In 
1803,  he  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
bringing  Into  the  nation  the  most  productive 
river  valley  in  the  world.  In  1804,  he  sent 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  blaze  a  traU  through  what 
was  to  become  the  Great  Northwest.  Less 
daring  Presidents  might  have  hesitated  be- 
fore taking  these  steps,  thus  holding  up 
development  of  the  Western  states.  But  Jef- 
ferson's vision  stretched  across  a  continent 
and  through  a  hundred  years  of  history. 
Foreseeing  the  rich  returns  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  someday  repay,  he  proceeded  to 
use  the  power  of  the  Presidency  to  its  fullest 
to  double  America's  size. 

In  1808,  when  Jefferson  retired  to  his  home 
in  Montlcello,  he  left  the  Government  In  the 
hands  of  his  two  trusted  lieutenants,  James 
Madison  and  James  Monroe.  Madison  had 
been  a  general  in  the  flght  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution. His  faith  in  the  American  form 
of  government  had  been  Intensified  by  a  life- 
time spent  studying  every  other  government 
history  had  known.  Drawing  on  his  vast 
knowledge,  Madison  taught  the  nation  the 
benefits  of  government  through  political 
parties,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  one  group 
to  gain  control  of  the  Government.  The  par- 
ty behind  Madison,  made  up  as  It  was  of 
Southern  planters,  city  workers,  small  farm- 
ers and  frontiersmen,  was  as  diverse  for  a 
nation  Its  size  as  Is  the  Democratic  Party 
today.  Some  thought  It  hypocritical  that 
confiicting  groups  should  unite  to  support 
the  same  candidate  and  program.  To  them. 
Madison  said: 

"In  the  extended  republic  of  the  United 
States  and  among  the  great  variety  of  inter- 
ests, parties  and  sects  which  It  embraces,  a 
coalition  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  society 
could  seldom  take  place  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  Justice  and  the  general 
good." 

Madison  was  elected  President  twice.  His 
first  administration  was  harassed  by  war 
with  England,  but  his  second  was  peaceful 
and  prosperoxis.  The  small  nation  beside  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  was  growing  strong,  and  It 
was  building  the  Cumberland  Road  and  the 
Erie  Canal  to  clear  its  way  westward.  The 
frontier,  pushing  Its  way  across  the  Appvala- 
chlan  forests  toward  the  Mississippi,  acted  as 
a  generator  of  democracy.  There  were  no 
extremes  of  wealth  or  social  classes  on  the 
frontier.  Men  were  measured  by  what  they 
could  do  vsnth  their  hands.  Because  every- 
day life  was  dangerous  every  man  was  need- 
ed, and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  developed 
between  towns  and  famUies.  Such  people 
were  naturally  drawn  to  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy, and  their  votes  helped  keep  It  In  office 
from  1800  to  1824. 

James  Monroe  was  President  for  the  last 
eight  of  these  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
"cocked  hats"— leaders  of  the  Revolution — 
to  be  President.  During  his  Administration, 
the  principles  underlying  Democratic  Party 
foreign  policy  were  first  put  Into  action.  Re- 
lations with  other  countries  were  as  Impor- 
tant in  Monroe's  day  as  they  are  now — but 
for  a  different  reason.  The  United  States  was 
a    new    nation,    fighting    for    respectabUlty 
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among  the  world's  powers.  It  could  bave  cut 
Itself  off  from  the  world  and  dealt  w!  th  other 
coimtrles  only  when  threatened.  Bu  t  a  party 
and  a  nation  that  believed  with  Jefferson, 
that  man's  worth  and  hla  right  to  self- 
government  were  universal,  could  tot  close 
Its  eyes  to  world  events.  So  whe4  Europe 
cast  eyes  on  the  new  states  of  South  America, 
P>re8ldent  Monroe  gave  notice  that  [America 
would  protect  Its  neighbors  from  foreign  In- 
terference. Designs  on  the  lndepen|dence  of 
these  countries.  Monroe  said,  would  >)e  Inter- 
preted as  designs  on  America  lts€(f.  In  a 
sense,  this  was  America's  first  secuiity  pact. 
It  was  a  daring  gamble  for  a  youn|;  nation, 
but  it  worked.  And  ever  since,  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  been  the  root 
and  core  of  American  foreign  policy.  Despite 
times  when  the  Democratic  Party  has  fol- 
lowed the  national  trend  toward  isolutlonism. 
It  has  always  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  safety  and  rights  of  the 
common  people  cannot  long  be  prctected  If 
protection  stops  at  the  shores  of  our  oceans. 

CHAPTER   two:    old    HICKORY   COMES   TO    WASH- 
INGTON  PEOPLE   VERSUS   PRrvrLIGB 

During  Jefferson's  and  Madison's  ttrms,  the* 
Federalist  Party  was  withering  a'lray.  In 
Monroe's  years.  It  died.  In  1820.  Monroe  was 
reelected  without  opposition.  Everyone  In 
public  life  proclaimed  himself  a  Jefi  ersonlan 
as  the  nation  embarked  on  Its  political  "Era 
of  Good  Feeling." 

But  the  truce  did  not  last  long.  Broad  as 
It  was.  the  Democratic  Party  could  not  em- 
brace every  region  and  every  lnter«st  group 
In  the  nation.  Party  xinlty  became  Increas- 
ingly strained  xintil.  In  1824,  it  burst.  Four 
different  candidates  ran  for  Preside  it  of  the 
United  States. 

Amid  this  confusion,  the  Democrajtlc  Party 
temporarily  lost  sight  of  its  Jefi  ersonlan 
principles.  The  men  of  wealth  and  |)rlvllege, 
In  whose  hands  Hamilton  had  unsuacesafully 
tried  to  place  the  reins  of  governmitnt,  were 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  Democratic  split. 
During  the  Administration  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  they  regained  Influence  in  govern- 
ment. Ralljrlng.  as  Jefferson  had  feared,  be- 
hind the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  they 
seized  control  of  the  nation's  credit  bnd  used 
this  to  try  to  get  control  of  the  nation. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  chajnplon  of 
the  common  people,  and  In  Andrew  Jackson 
the  Democratic  Party  had  a  man  to  meet  the 
occasion.  A  true  son  of  the  frontier,  Jack- 
son had  lived  in  the  backwoods,  fought 
Indians  and  beaten  the  British  In  the  War 
of  1812.  He  was  t.-Ul  and  raw-bo;  led.  and 
his  soldiers  had  nicknamed  him  "Cild  Hick- 
ory," after  the  toughest  thing  they  could 
think  of.  Stern  and  upright,  Jackson 
possessed  an  Intense  patriotism,  a  razor- 
sharp  sense  of  honor,  and  a  burnln  5  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  man. 

Entering  politics,  Jackson  and  his  fol- 
lowers fashioned  many  of  the  tools  of  politi- 
cal democracy.  The  national  co:iventlon, 
the  party  platform,  and  the  election  cam- 
paign, were  their  Inventions,  and  through 
them,  men  from  all  walks  of  life  w;re  given 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  politics.  In 
the  election  of  1828,  three  times  as  many 
people  voted  as  in  any  election  uji  to  that 
time,  and  Jackson  was  elected  President. 

Fortified  by  his  victory.  Jackson  went  after 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Aa  the  ofll- 
clal  depository  of  the  nation's  f\jnds,  the 
Bank  had  become  a  vast  monopoly,  control- 
ling all  banking  transactions  and  credit  in 
the  country.  It  kept  newspapers  ind  Con- 
gressmen on  its  payrolls,  and  they  ruth- 
lessly attacked  anyone  who  Interfered  with 
the  Bank's  activities.  Near  the  enq  of  Jack- 
son's first  term.  Congress  exter  ded  the 
Bank's  charter.  But  Jackson  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  withdrew  all  government  deposits  from 
the  Bank.  In  a  veto  message  whlcb  re- 
asserted basic  Democratic  principles,  Jackson 
said: 

"Every  man  is  equally  entitled  tJD  protec- 
tion by  law;  but,  when  the  laws  Undertake 


to  add  to  those  natural  and  Just  advantages 
artificial  distinctions,  to  grant  titles,  gratui- 
ties and  exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  powerful  more  potent, 
the  humble  members  of  society — the  farm- 
ers, mechanics  and  laborers — who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  secure 
like  favors  to  themselves,  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  Injustice  of  their  govern- 
ment." 

Jackson's  words  and  actions  caught  the 
Imagination  of  common  people  throughout 
the  country.  Southern  yeomen  and  small 
planters,  pioneer  farmers  In  the  Northwest, 
German  and  Irish  Immigrants,  plain  country 
folk  of  New  England  and  New  York — all 
rallied  to  the  Democratic  Party.  City  work- 
ers, forming  their  fljst  unions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  working  conditions,  saw  In 
Democratic  principles  a  sympathy  for  their 
own  aspirations.  These  were  the  people  be- 
hind Jacksonlan  Democracy.  Their  votes 
re-elected  him  President.  With  Jackson  as 
their  leader,  they  so  impressed  their  spirit 
upon  American  life  that  history  marks  Jack- 
son's terms  as  the  era  of  "the  rise  of  the 
common  man." 

In  1836,  Jackson  returned  to  his  beloved 
home,  the  Hermitage.  In  Tennessee.  His 
successor  In  the  White  House  was  Martin 
Van  Buren,  former  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  become  Jackson's  most  trusted  ad- 
viser. Van  Buren,  a  skillful  politician,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  political 
organizations  of  the  large  Northern  cities. 
But  he  did  not  Inspire  the  other  elements 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  Jackson  had. 
Van  Buren's  attempts  to  extend  Jacksonlan 
Democracy  were  thwarted  by  a  financial 
panic  which  hit  the  country  in  1837.  In 
the  resulting  depression,  the  common 
people  suffered  most.  Van  Buren,  in  his  bid 
for  a  second  term,  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  be  punished  at  the  polls  because  of 
a  depression  during  his  Administration. 

The  party  that  ousted  Van  Buren  from 
office  called  Itself  the  "Whigs,"  after  a  Brit- 
ish party  of  the  same  name.  As  historian 
Roger  Butterfield  says,  "the  Whigs  .  .  . 
took  their  political  technique  from  the 
Democrats  themselves.  Improving  it  as  they 
went  along.  The  Whigs  were  the  new  party 
of  business  and  property,  but  they  care- 
fully suppressed — in  public,  at  least — the 
old  Federalist  prejudice  against  "the  people." 
Since  Jackson  had  won  his  battles  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  common  man,  the  Whigs  an- 
nounced they  were  common  men,  too,  and 
their  campaign  posters  showed  them  with 
their  shirtsleeves  rolled  up,  hammering  at 
a  forge  or  following  a  "plow."  Behind  a 
military  hero,  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
Whigs  scored  a  sweeping  victory  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1840.  The  era  of  Jacksonlan  Democ- 
racy was  ended,  but  It  was  to  remain  as  a 
model  for  Democratic  leaders  of  the  future. 

The  story  of  the  Democratic  Party  from 
1840  to  the  Civil  War  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  breakup  of  the  Union.  Although 
Jackson  had  declared  "Our  union — It  must 
be  preserved,"  forces  were  at  work  In  both 
North  and  South  to  destroy  It.  Slavery  was 
an  Issue  beyond  the  reach  of  politics.  The 
Northern  abolitionist  and  the  Southern 
planter  had  between  them  none  of  the  com- 
mon ground  necessary  to  political  com- 
promise. As  their  anger  at  each  other  rose 
In  pitch,  their  political  parties  were  swept 
up  In  the  bitterness  that  led  to  secession 
and  war.  Abolitionist  Democrats,  unable  to 
gain  control  of  their  party,  helped  form  the 
Free  Soil  Party,  which  tried  to  keep  slavery 
out  of  the  new  Western  lands.  In  1848  they 
called  Van  Buren  out  of  retirement  to  run 
for  President  on  the  Free  Soil  ticket. 
Northern  Democrats  gave  him  strong  sup- 
port. Thus  Democrats  were  early  leaders  in 
the  anti-slavery  fight,  even  though  the 
party  Itself  was  split  over  the  great  Issue. 

Despite  growing  sectional  divisions,  the 
Democratic  Party  accomplished  three  Im- 
portsmt  goals  In  these  years;  the  acquisition 
of  the  remainder  of  the  West,  the  expansion 


of  trade,  and  the  suppression  of  racial  and 
religious  intolerance  In  the  Know-Nothlng 
movement. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Western  expan- 
sion goes  to  James  K.  Polk,  a  Democratic 
President  of  the  1840s.  Polk  believed  that 
it  was  the  nation's  "manifest  destiny"  to 
bring  all  the  land  to  the  Pacific  under  the 
American  flag — by  negotiation  If  possible, 
but  by  war  If  need  be.  By  settlement  with 
Britain,  he  won  title  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Texas  entered  the  Union  peacefully,  but  a 
war  with  Mexico  was  necessary  to  gain  the 
California  country.  Thus,  In  four  years, 
Polk  had  added  half  a  million  square  miles 
of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  spectacular 
country  on  the  continent,  finishing  the  task 
that  had  begun  with  Jefferson's  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

It  was  in  Polk's  Administration  also  that 
the  Democrats  passed  the  Walker  Tariff. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  always  favored 
moderating  tariff  charges  on  Imports  from 
abroad,  both  to  aid  the  consumer  and  to 
improve  relations  with  countries  whose  econ- 
omies depend  on  what  we  buy  from  them. 
The  Walker  Tariff  did  both.  So  sound  was 
It  economically,  that  it  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Civil  War. 

History  credits  the  Democratic  Party  with 
lowering  the  tariff  and  gaining  the  West. 
But  almost  forgotten  Is  the  strong  stand  the 
Party  took  against  the  Know-Nothlng  move- 
ment. The  Know-Nothlngs  were  organized 
to  end  the  immigration  from  Europe  which, 
even  In  the  18508.  had  reached  600,000  a 
year.  Since  most  of  the  immigrants  were 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  ugly  mark  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  stained  Know-Nothlng  be- 
liefs. Members  of  the  organization  burned 
churches  and  beat  up  immigrants  on  the 
streets.  When  questioned  about  their  ac- 
tivities, they  replied,  "I  know  nothing." 

By  1856,  the  Know-Nothlng  Party  had 
elected  seven  Governors,  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  make  a  party  of  Intolerance  a  major 
political  force  in  America.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  unanimously 
adopted  this  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  a  political  crusade  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  against  Catholics  and  foreign 
born,  is  neither  Justified  by  the  past  history 
or  the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  nor 
in  unison  with  tlie  spirit  or  toleration  and 
enlightened  freedom  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  American  system  of  popular 
government." 

This  united  Democratic  opposition  broke 
the  back  of  the  Know-Nothlng  movement. 
In  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  the  Democratic  Party  had  spoken 
up  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  More  than 
this,  the  defeat  of  the  Know-Nothings  showed 
the  common  people  of  Europe  that  America 
welcomed  them  to  a  new  life.  Our  Western 
lands  would  have  been  of  little  use  without 
people  to  fill  them.  The  Democratic  sym- 
pathy for  the  Immigrant  quickened  the 
movement  that  sent  strong  men  Westward  to 
build  a  nation. 

Towering  over  all  other  events  of  the  period 
was  the  widening  gulf  between  North  and 
South.  Some  Democrats,  led  by  the  "Little 
Giant,"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  strove  to  com- 
promise the  differences.  In  his  famed  doc- 
trine of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  Douglas  pro- 
posed that  the  people  of  each  new  state  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  to  allow  slavery. 
But  It  was  too  late  for  compromise.  By  1860 
the  Democratic  Party  had  split  again,  the 
Northern  wing  supporting  Douglas  for  Pres- 
ident, the  Southern  behind  John  T.  Breken- 
rldge.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the 
newly-formed  Republican  Party,  led  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

CHAPTER    three:     WILLIAM    JBrNNINGS    BRTAN — 
BEDEDICATES    THE    PARTY 

From  1860  onward,  the  newly-born  Re- 
publican Party  was  to  provide  the  main  op- 
position for  the  Democrats.  When  first 
formed,  the  Republicans  were  a  party  of  free 


soil  and  Idealism,  attracting  many  believers 
In  Jefferson's  principles.  Uncoln  himself 
was  a  devoted  Jeffersonlan.  It  was  he  who 
said  that  "the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  a  free  society." 

But  with  Lincoln's  assassination  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party  were  rudely 
shoved  aside.  The  new  leaders,  called  "Rad- 
ical Republicans."  were  men  with  blood  in 
their  eyes.  Disregarding  Lincoln's  plea  for 
"malice  toward  none."  they  set  up  a  military 
dictatorship  In  the  South,  and  almost  Im- 
peached a  President  who  would  not  go  along 
with  their  wishes.  By  their  Reconstruction 
Acts  and  Force  Bills,  they  held  up  progress  in 
the  South  for  many  years. 

The  Democrats  tried  to  fight  these  actions, 
but  they  were  seriously  weakened.  Repub- 
lican leaders  had  disfranchised  the  Demo- 
cratic South,  and  had  massed  behind  their 
postwar  candidate.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Gr.ind  Army  of 
the  Republic.  When  Democrats  criticized 
Reconstruction  measures,  their  opponents 
accused  them  of  being  rebels  and  traitors, 
unfit  to  govern  the  country.  By  waving  the 
'bloody  shirt"  of  the  War,  historian  Charles 
Beard  says,  "the  Republicans  managed  .  .  . 
to  make  party  loyalty  equivalent  to  national 
patriotism  and  voting  the  opposition  ticket 
Identical  with  sedition." 

It  was  after  the  Civil  War  that  American 
big  business  made  its  historic  alliance  with 
the  Republican  Party.    The  need  for  produc- 
tion and  credit  during  the  War  had  forced 
the  government  Into  measures  which  greatly 
profited  Industrialists  and  financiers  of  the 
North.    After  the  war,  the  bankers,  railroad 
magnates   and   the   other   industrial   giants 
agreed  with  the  party  In  power,  to  exchange 
campaign  contributions  for  beneficial  legis- 
lation.    At  first,   the   people  did   not  mind 
this.    They  admired  the  men  who  were  forg- 
ing an  Industrial  America,  and  were  dazzled 
by  their  show  of  wealth.    They  even  got  the 
Idea  that  the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
being  amassed  at  the  top  would  trickle  down 
to    Improve     their    own    living     standards. 
Events  were  soon  to  prove  this  theory  wrong. 
Grant's  Administration  provided  the  per- 
fect setting  for  business  domination  of  the 
Goverrunent.      Grant   himself   admired   and 
liked  to  associate  with  the  millionaires  and 
manipulators    of    the   day — Jay   Cooke,    Jay 
Gould,  and  Jim  Flske,  the  speculators  whose 
names  have  survived  as  symbols  of  financial 
piracy.     Although  personally  honest,  Grant, 
as  he  later  admitted,  let  crooked  friends  take 
advantage  of  his  trust.    As  a  result,  not  only 
was  Grant's  Administration  run  openly  and 
notoriously  for  the  benefit  of  big  business, 
but  corruption   flourished  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  chairman  of  Congressional  committees 
took  bribes  and  graft.     They  made  money  on 
government  contracts   and   tax  frauds.    As 
historian  Allen  Nevlns  says,  "The  Grant  era 
stands  unique  In  the  comprehensiveness  of 
Its  rascality." 

This  stealing  did  not  stop  with  money,  but 
extended  to  national  elections.  In  1876,  the 
Democrats  nominated  for  President  Samuel 
J.  Tllden,  the  brilliant  reform  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  had  broken  the  Tweed  Ring 
In  New  York  City,  and  was  pledged  to  break 
the  ring  of  thieves  around  Grant.  With  the 
people  aroused  to  Republican  corruption, 
Tllden's  Integrity  was  a  welcome  change.  He 
appeared  to  have  won  the  election,  4,300,590 
votes  to  4,026,298  and  196  electoral  votes  to 
173.  But  through  bribery  and  forgery,  the 
Republicans  changed  the  totals  In  three 
Southern  states,  where  Federal  troops  still 
were  stationed  under  the  Reconstruction 
Acts.  A  Republican  Electoral  Commission 
ratified  the  changes.  It  was  the  only  stolen 
election  In  American  Presidential  history. 
More  Impulsive  Democrats  were  ready  to  don 
their  war  uniforms  and  take  the  White  House 
by  force,  but  the  calm  hand  of  Samuel  Tllden 
restrained  them.  Putting  his  respect  for 
orderly  government  above  both  party  and 


personal  advantage,  "niden  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  and  re- 
tired  to  private  life. 

By  1884,  the  Republicans  had  been  In  power 
for  24  years.    The  "bloody  shirt"  of  the  "re- 
bellion" was   being  waved  more  and  more 
feebly,  and  people  were  becoming  tired  of 
men  who  looked  upon  government  service 
simply  as  a  road  to  personal  profit.    So  they 
elected  to  the  White  House  another  Demo- 
cratic reformer  from  New  York,  Grover  Cleve- 
land.   A  big,  gruff  man  whose  honesty  was 
unshakable,  Cleveland  devoted  his  two  terms 
to  raising  the  moral  standard  of  government. 
His  motto  was:  "A  public  office  Is  a  public 
trust."     Where  Presidents   before   him  had 
allowed  raids  on  the  Treasury  for  private 
pensions     and     pork-barrel     appropriations, 
Cleveland  used  the  Presidential  veto  to  pre- 
vent   them.    He    relaxed    the    demands    of 
patronage  and  put  more  workers  under  the 
Civil   Service   system.     Officials  who  had   a 
stake    in    the    old    system.    Including    some 
Democrats,     resented    Cleveland's    reforms. 
But  the  voters  agreed  with  his  nominator, 
Daniel  Dougherty,  when  he  said  of  Cleveland: 
"We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." 
But  honest  and  devoted  as  he  was,  Cleve- 
land did  not  fully  sense  the  needs  of  the 
common  people.    In  fact,  a  large  segment  of 
the  Democratic  Party  had  fallen  under  the 
Influence  of  the  big  industrialists  and  their 
retainers.    There  followed  a  period  of  years 
In  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  party  pro- 
gram, the  average  voter  could  not  tell  one 
major  party  from  the  other. 

The  Democratic  Party  needed  a  transfusion 
of  new  leadership  and  spirit.  And  in  the 
agrarian  movements  of  the  Middle  West,  this 
was  found.  Between  1870  and  1895,  the  na- 
tion witnessed  a  series  of  depressions,  the 
historic  price  of  unrestrained  Industrial  de- 
velopment. True,  the  small  businessman  of 
the  East  had  suffered.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand small  firms  had  failed  In  one  3-year 
period  alone.  True,  the  worklngman  was 
putting  In  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  organize  unions  were  being  frus- 
trated by  unsympathetic  legislatures  and 
courts.  But  the  farmers  were  destitute. 
Crop  prices  had  fallen  40  to  50  per  cent  under 
the  Impact  of  Republican  high  tariff  laws. 
Farms  were  mortgaged  to  Eastern  bankers  to 
the  sum  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  cost  of  sell- 
ing farm  produce  was  steadily  rising  as  the 
trusts  and  railroad  monopolies  levied  their 
annual  tribute  upon  the  plain  people  of 
America. 

So,  organizing  for  political  action,  the  men 
of  the  Midwest  brought  new  blood  and  spirit 
into  the  Democratic  Party.  Their  wants,  by 
otir  standards,  were  not  radical :  they  desired 
a  graduated  income  tax,  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates,  popular  election  of  Senators,  and 
relaxation  of  the  Gold  Standard,  which  held 
them  in  perpetual  debt  to  the  financiers  of 
the  East.  But  their  opponents  called  these 
measures  "the  dreams  and  fantasies  of  Karl 
Marx,"  and  cried  to  the  voters  to  "stop  this 
communist  march  on  private  property." 

Out  of  the  Midwest  came  these  agrarian  re- 
formers, and  Into  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1896.  Their  leader  was  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  of  Nebraska,  and  the  speech  he 
made  at  that  convention  stands  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  In  American  political  history. 
Picture  Bryan,  with  his  enormous  head, 
strong,  flashing  eyes,  and  vibrant  voice, 
20,000  delegates  and  spectators  hanging  on 
his  words: 

"When  you  come  before  tis  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  about  to  disturb  your  business  Inter- 
ests, we  reply  that  you  have  distributed  our 
business  interests  by  your  course.  We  say  to 
you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a 
btislnessman  too  limited  in  Its  application. 
The  man  who  Is  employed  for  wages  Is  as 
much  a  businessman  as  his  employer.  The 
farmer  who  goes  forth  In  the  morning  and 
tolls  all  day,  and  by  the  application  of  brain 
and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country  creates  wealth,  is  as  much  a  busi- 


nessman as   the  man   who  goes  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of 
grain.    The  miners  who  go  a  thousand  feet 
into   the   earth   to  bring   forth    from  their 
hiding   places    the    precious    metals   to   be 
poured  In  the  channels  of  trade  are  as  much 
businessmen  as  the  few  financial  magnates 
who  In  the  back  room  corner  the  money  of 
the    world.      We    come    to    speak    for    this 
broader  class  of  businessmen.  .  .  .    We  have 
petitioned,    and    our    petitions    have    been 
scorned.     We  have   entreated   and   our   en- 
treaties   have    been    disregarded.     We    have 
begged,   and   they   have   mocked   when   our 
calamity  came.     We  beg  no  longer;  we  en- 
treat no  more;    we  petition  no  more.     We 
defy  them  .  .  .  Having  behind  us  the  pro- 
ducing masses  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
supported  by  the  commercial  Interests,  the 
laboring  Interests  and  the  toilers  everywhere, 
we  vrtll  answer  their  demand  for  gold  stand- 
ard by  saying  to  them:  You  shall  not  press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of 
thorns.    You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold." 

Jefferson  or  Jackson  would  have  felt  at  ease 
delivering  this  speech. 

In  Bryan,  the  Democratic  Party  had  found 
Its  voice.  With  a  great  shout,  the  conven- 
tion nominated  him  for  President,  and  he 
went  forth  to  wage  one  of  the  most  exciting 
campaigns  In  American  history.  Bryan  was 
the  first  modern  Presidential  candidate.  He 
traveled  18,000  miles  and  addressed  more 
than  5  million  people — a  remarkable  feat  for 
the  days  before  radio  and  television. 

Alarmed  by  Bryan's  strength,  the  Repub- 
licans got  busy.  Their  leader,  Mark  Hanna. 
shook  down  Insurance  companies,  railroad 
and  trusts  for  an  estimated  $16  million,  the 
biggest  campaign  fund  yet  collected. 
Fourteen  hundred  speakers  were  sent  out  to 
answer  Bryan.  Contracts  were  made  contin- 
gent on  his  defeat.  Workers  were  told  that 
If  Bryan  won  on  Tuesday,  they  need  not 
show  up  for  work  on  Wednesday.  The 
pressure  paid  off:  Bryan  lost  the  election. 
But  In  so  doing,  he  rededlcated  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  common  people. 


CHAPTER     rotm:     woodrow    wilson     makes 

AMERICA   a    world    LEADER REFORM   AT   HOME 

AND   WAR   ABROAD 

For  the  16  years  following  his  first  race  for 
the  Presidency  in  1896,  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  his  party's  acknowledged  leader. 
And  though  he  lost  three  times  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Infiuence  of  his  cause  spread  be- 
yond his  own  party.  In  the  opposition  ranks. 
It  Inspired  a  new  breed  of  Republican,  which 
called  Itself,  at  various  times.  Bull  Moose  or 
Progressive.  Its  alms  as  expressed  by  Repub- 
lican William  Allen  White,  Included  "clean- 
ing up  local  politics,  ending  the  wholesale 
buying  of  state  legislatures,  and  giving  a  new 
chance  to  the  economic  underdog."  The 
names  of  their  leaders  are  well  known:  Rob- 
ert LaFoIlette  of  Wisconsin,  George  W.  Norrls 
of  Nebraska,  and,  of  course,  the  leader  of 
the  Bull  Moose  Party,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
These  men  were  true  followers  of  Lincoln, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Republican  leadership, 
knovm  as  the  Old  Guard,  fought  them  as 
much  as  they  did  the  Democrats. 

Under  Bryan's  leadership  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  Democrats  opposed  much  of  the 
Imperialism  arising  from  the  war  with  Spain. 
Many  Americans  thought  It  great  sport  to 
shake  "the  big  sOck"  at  the  small  nations 
of  South  America.  Republican  foreign 
policy  reversed  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  declaring  that,  although  Europe 
could  not  interfere  In  South  American  af- 
fairs, the  United  States  could.  These  ac- 
tions caused  a  resentment  among  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  that  still  colors  their 
view  of  the  United  States.  But  the  basic 
sympathies  of  the  Democrats  were  opposed 
to  taking  this  advantage  of  the  people  of 
weaker  nations. 

The  Democrats  worked  on  more  than  Just 
the  national  level  during  these  years.    The 
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campaign  of  1896  had  Invigorated  the  party 
on  the  state  and  local  level  as  welll  In  the 
West  and  South,  Democrats  listened  to 
stvmip  speakers,  voted  In  primary  felectlons. 
and  burned  bonfires  on  electlofa  night. 
Democratic  state  administrations  Served  as 
testing  grounds  for  railroad  rdgulatlon. 
minimum  wages,  and  many  other  Jjrograms 
later  to  be  adopted  by  the  Federal 
ment. 

With  the  qulclcerUng  of  immlgi 
Democratic  organizations  of  the  laj-ge  cities 
had  a  special  task:  to  cast  new  citizens  in 
the  mold  of  the  Republic.  MUUoi^s  of  Im- 
migrants were  streaming  Into  Am*lca  each 
year.  Democratic  ward  leaders  fotpd  them 
living  space,  helped  them  secure  their  citi- 
zenship, brought  them  food  and  cbal  when 
times  were  hard.  True,  the  Immlgrfints  gave 
their  votes  In  return.  But  there  wiere  other 
reasons  tor  these  services.  The  wfcrd  lead- 
ers had  been  Immigrants  themselves,  not 
too  long  ago.  They  knew  that,  with  a  little 
help,  these  "foreigners"  could  become 
worthy  Americans.  One  of  the  narvels  of 
America  Is  how  these  dlSeren;  ethnic 
groups,  whose  countrymen  were  fighting 
each  other  so  bitterly  in  Europe,  <ould  Uve 
beside  each  other  In  the  great  cities  In  peace. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  tHe  under- 
standing help  of  the  politicians. 

The  tireless  work  of  Bryan  and  h,s  follow- 
ers bore  fruit  In  1912.  A  split  In  the  Re- 
publican Party  between  the  Old  GJuard  and 
Progressives  allowed  an  easy  D*mocratlo 
Presidential  victory.  The  Presld  jnt-elect. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  pledged  himself  to  remedy 
the  evils  exposed  by  earlier  Demot  rats.  As 
he  said  in  his  Inaugural  speech: 

"We  have  been  proud  of  our  Industrial 
achievements,  but  we  have  not  hitherto 
stopped  thoughtfully  enough  to  count  the 
hiunan  cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed  out,  of 
energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  tile  fearful 
physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  the  men  and 
women  and  children  upon  whom  the  dead 
weight  and  burden  of  It  all  has  fallen  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
first  essential  of  Justice  In  the  bodi  politics. 
If  men  and  women  and  children!  are  not 
shielded  from  the  consequences  of  !great  In- 
dustrial and  social  processes  wMch  they 
cannot  alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with." 

As  President,  Wilson  put  the  sttength  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  iimprove- 
ment  of  the  Ufe  of  the  common  bian.  He 
believed,  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  "the  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  iwhatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  caniiot  do  at 
all,  or  cannot  so  well  do  for  thempelves." 

Applying  this  philosophy,  Wilson's  Demo- 
cratic Administration  buUt  an  impressive 
record  of  achievement.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  took  the  control  of  thq  nation's 
currency,  which  had  been  centered  In  Wall 
Street,  and  dispersed  It  among  la  regional 
Federal  Banks.  The  Clayton  Act !  attacked 
monopolistic  trade  practices,  and  [expressly 
declared  that  "the  labor  of  human  beings  Is 
not  a  commodity  or  an  article  I  of  com- 
merce." An  Income  tax  law  was  rtassed,  to 
distribute  equitably  the  burden  ofl  running 
the  Government.  i 

The  dreams  of  the  reformers  of  the  18903 
had  been  realized. 

Also  during  Wilson's  Admlnlstratl  an.  wom- 
en won  the  right  to  vote.  This  do  ibled  the 
size  of  the  electorate  and  destroyec  the  last 
artificial  barrier  on  the  road  to  full  citizen 
participation  In  government. 

But  Impressive  as  were  Wilson's  achieve- 
ments, history  will  remember  htm  a  s  a  leader 
of  the  world.  For  In  this  broader  task,  his 
Idealism  and  eloquence,  his  ability  to  plumb 
the  moral  reserves  of  the  people,  fo.md  full- 
est expression.  America  had  been  l»cky.  An 
ocean  had  Isolated  her  from  the  continual 
strife  In  Europe,  allowing  her  to  develop  in 
peace.  But  now  that  she  had  grcwn  large 
and  powerful,  as  the  world's  most  success- 


ful democracy,  she  was  destined  to  lead  the 
cause  of  democracy  In  the  world. 

WUson  did  not  want  to  enter  the  First 
World  W£ir.  But  with  the  German  forces 
overrunning  peaceful  nations  and  sinking 
American  shipping,  the  time  came  when,  In 
his  words,  "the  right  was  more  precious  than 
the  peace." 

To  achieve  victory,  the  country  equipped  a 
large  army,  mobilized  the  home  front,  and 
greatly  enlarged  government  services  to  co- 
ordinate the  war  effort.  But.  according  to 
historian  Mark  Sullivan,  "the  largest  single 
factor  In  the  war  was  the  mind  of  Woodrow 
WUson."  Wilson's  thoughts  and  words  were 
weapons.  In  the  most  discouraging  days  of 
the  war,  they  gave  the  Allied  nations  fresh 
awareness  of  a  reason  for  their  sacrifices. 

During  this  period,  Wilson  gave  classic  ex- 
pression to  the  principles  of  Democratic 
Party  foreign  policy.  The  national  interest 
would  best  be  serveid,  he  said,  by  the  attain- 
ment and  preservation  of  world  peace.  He 
knew  that  Just  as  war  arose  out  of  ill-feeling 
between  nations,  peace  could  only  be  based 
on  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect. To  achieve  this,  he  proposed  a  League 
of  Nations,  where  each  country  would  have 
a  voice  In  settling  International  differences. 

But  beyond  the  elimination  of  war,  Wilson 
had  the  vision  of  the  world  becoming  more 
democratic — not  by  force,  not  by  economic 
coercion  and  "dollar  diplomacy;"  but  by  the 
strength  of  the  American  example.  This  was 
the  hope  behind  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  a 
series  of  peace  alms  which  not  only  short- 
ened the  War,  but  made  Wilson  the  great- 
est leader  for  peace  in  the  world. 

To  make  his  vision  a  reality,  Wilson  went 
to  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  help  con- 
struct the  League  of  Nations.  But  when  he 
returned,  he  found  Congress,  controlled  by 
isolationist  forces,  unwilling  to  accept  his 
plans.  So  Wilson  toured  the  nation,  carry- 
ing his  fight  for  the  League  to  the  people.  If 
the  League  were  not  approved,  he  warned, 
"I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  an- 
other world  war."  But  too  many  people 
would  not  listen,  Wilson  lost  his  fight,  and 
In  the  process,  his  health  and  strength  as 
well.  He  returned  to  Washington  a  broken 
man,  comforted  only  by  the  pioneer's  knowl- 
edge that  history  would  show  him  to  be 
right. 

CHAPTER  rrVE:  F.D.R.  leads  AMERICA  TO  NEW 
FRONTIERS — FROM  "NORMALCY"  TO  THE  NEW 
DEAL 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  the  na- 
tional Government  In  1921,  back  into  con- 
trol came  the  men  representing  the  same 
groups  that  were  the  favored  Interests  of 
Hamilton's  day.  They  moved  more  carefully 
now.  They  hired  high-priced  publicity  men 
to  dress  up  their  schemes  In  fine-sounding 
slogans  like  "normalcy"  and  "rugged  Indi- 
vidualism." Instead  of  openly  opposing  laws 
which  regulated  big  business  In  the  public 
Interest,  they  sabotaged  their  administration. 

But  the  results  were  the  same:  The  tariff 
went  up;  speculation  and  credit  schemes  in- 
creased, creating  an  Illusion  of  prosperity. 
There  was  a  series  of  scandals  and  a  long 
farm  depression.  Then  the  whole  economy 
came  toppling  down  In  the  greatest  depres- 
sion In  history. 

Deprived  of  Wilson's  leadership.  Democrats 
became  confused  once  again.  The  party  be- 
came tangled  up  in  the  prohibition  Issue. 
But  although  the  party  lost  three  consecu- 
tive elections,  some  victories  were  achieved. 
Led  by  Sen.  Thomas  Walsh  of  Montana, 
Democrats  In  Congress  exposed  the  corrup- 
tion of  Teapot  Dome,  a  plot  to  rob  the  people 
of  hundreds  of  millions  In  oil  reserves. 
These  were  the  years  of  bitter  struggle  for 
farm  relief  legislation.  Though  the  McNary- 
Haugen  farm  bill  was  vetoed  by  CooUdge, 
and  again  by  Hoover,  and  though  the  farm 
program  which  was  written  Into  law  in  1929 
was  an  inadequate  stop-gap,  the  champions 


of  farm  parity  In  this  period  laid  solid 
groundwork  for  the  constructive  measures 
for  agricultural  recovery  which  came  in  the 
New  Deal  years. 

One  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  time 
deserves  special  mention.  His  career  shows 
how,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  men  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  have  been  able  to  make 
Important  contributions  to  good  govern- 
ment. Al  Smith  was  an  orphan  boy.  He 
grew  up  in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York's 
lower  East  Side,  where  lived  Irish,  Italians. 
Poles  and  other  new  Americans.  Al  Smith 
never  had  a  formal  education.  But  he  had 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  common 
people,  of  which  he  was  surely  one,  than  any 
leader  of  the  time.  He  started  In  politics  at 
the  bottom:  {KjU  watching  lor  his  ward  or- 
ganization. Through  native  brilliance  and 
hard  effort,  he  worked  his  way  through  every 
level  of  government  to  become  four  times  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  his  administra- 
tions were  nurtured  many  of  the  programs 
later  to  be  adopted  on  a  national  scale. 
Nominated  for  President  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  1928.  Smith  was  beaten  In  a 
campaign  In  which  religious  bigotry  was  cal- 
lously exploited  for  political  advantage.  But, 
like  Bryan  before  him,  he  had  awakened  a 
new  spirit  which  was  to  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  party's  futiu-e  success. 

What  ultimately  brought  victory,  setting 
the  stage  for  the  longest  continuous  period 
of  Democratic  Government  the  nation  had 
seen,  was  1)  the  inability  of  the  Republican 
Hoover  Administration  to  deal  with  the 
Great  Depression,  and  2) ,  the  Democratic  re- 
sponse to  that  challenge.  Volumes  have 
been  written  trying  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  national  catastrophe  which  struck  the 
country  in  1929  and  deepened  through  the 
next  three  years.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  Republicans  had  no  cure.  Trapped  by 
their  own  philosophy  of  negative  govern- 
ment, they  waited  vainly  for  the  stricken 
business  community  to  right  Itself.  At  the 
depth  of  the  depression,  unemployment 
stood  at  14  million  persons.  Wages  were 
down  60  f>er  cent,  business  Income  down  50 
per  cent.  One  of  every  four  farms  was 
bankrupt,  and  two  thirds  of  the  nation's 
banks  were  closed.  Without  Jobs,  often 
without  food,  millions  saw  their  savings  dls- 
apf>ear  and  their  years  of  work  and  educa- 
tion go  for  nothing. 

In  this  crisis,,  the  people  turned  once  again 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  They  elected  as 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
had  pledged  them  a  "New  Deal"  and  fresh 
opportunity  in  their  economic  life.  Tzom 
that  day  and  for  the  next  20  years,  under 
Roosevelt  and  later  under  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  Democratic  Party  worked  to  make  good 
on  these  promises.  The  story  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  during  these  years  is  partly  the 
story  of  how  a  party  helped  a  country  con- 
vert economic  disaster  Into  unparalleled 
prosperity,  partly  the  story  of  how  a  great 
leader  turned  the  country  away  from  Isola- 
tionism to  undertake  tasks  which  made  It 
the  foremost  nation  In  world  affairs. 

Pew  need  to  be  reminded  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  confident  smile,  the  Jauntl- 
ly-tllted  cigarette  holder,  the  magnetic  per- 
sonality are  deeply  etched  Into  the  American 
memory.  Roosevelt  combined  Jefferson's 
philosophy  and  Jackson's  courage  with  Wil- 
son's ability  to  tap  the  moral  reserves  of  the 
people. 

When  he  took  office,  Roosevelt  frankly  sur- 
veyed the  desperate  conditions  about  him, 
but  he  did  not  despair.  "The  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear,"  he  said,  "Is  fear  Itself."  He 
regarded  the  crisis  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
modern  application  of  Jefferson's  faith  In  the 
people  and  the  pioneers'  faith  in  themselves. 
He  said: 

"These  unhappy  times  call  for  plans  that 
build  from  the  bottom  up  Instead  of  from  the 
top  down  .  .  .  that  put  their  faith  once 
more  In  the  forgotten  man  at  the  bottom 
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,   ,               ^^  TT„<.,v,.,i/^,,Tr.onf  Despite  his  concern  with   the   fighting,  he 

of  the  economic  pyramid     .  .  I.  for  one,  do  Unemplo^ent^                                                             P      ^^^  ^^            ^^^  permanent  peace. 

not  believe  that  the  era  of  the  pioneer  Is  at  1932      «      on  -        *  g  j^    declaration  of  the  Four  Freedoms  and 

an  end;    I   only   believe   that   the   area   for  1952    ununon  1.9  ms  d^mra                     ^^^^  eloquent  state- 

ploneertng  has  changed.    The  period  of  geo-  NaUonaUncome.                   ^  Lents  of  the  peace  alms  of  democracy.     The 

graphical  pioneering  is  largely  finished   _  But.         1932    ^»l™ ...  $328  entire  allied  worid  hailed  him  as  the  supreme 

my  friends,  the  period  of  social  pioneering  is  19^2     billion^     spokesman  In  the  struggle  for  the  preserva- 

only  at  Its  beginning.     Andjnake  no  mis-  ^aUona  product.                           tfon  of  liberty.     But  on  the  eve  of  victory. 

take  about  it^the  same  qualities  of  heroism  J^^^  ^     °^— " "               I328  exhausted  by  hU  labors,  he  died.    Although 

and  faith  and  vision  that  were  required  to  1952  (billion)..  ..—  --— »J^o  „„   entire   world  poured   out   its   grief,   the 

bring  the  forces  of  nature  into  subjection  will  Worker's  weekly  paycheck.  ^""ost  fl  ttng  eplta?h  w^  that  on  ms  tomb- 

be   required— m    even    greater   measure— to  1932    ^it  rJ?;V.!niL  in  Action " 

bring ^ndor  proper  control  the  forces  of  mod-  ^l^H^------ --    '''  ''''^^,  ,  °o?y  '^.^'Ti^  meant  the  end  of 

em  society."           ,      ,,     „            ,^    .^„,„  ,0,9   ,  hill  ion  1                                            $1.9  only    one    form    of    dictatorship.    Russia, 

With  these  words,  the  Roosevelt  Admin-  1932     b      on  »^. «  °";^^,     ,g  wartime  ally,  also  had  designs  on 

equally  as  remarkable  as   their  magnitude.  in  peace— combating  the  fascists  and  the  ^^^"^^,              „  !,^^oUifi,.o  nnrt  xrar  manv 

Tese  features  of  the  Roosevelt  leadership  are  communists  .   After  ^"^ J^^f/ °\^^/^^^    sSt^e^- 

embla^oned  on  the  record  of  F.D.R.'s  "first  ^^   democratic   Party   rolled   up   victory  S^rrd^nTsfrltfon^kepfa   cl'ose^'^n 

hundred  days.  after  victory  in  the  elections  of  the  20  years.  j,jj...„_    actions      One   of   the   earliest   and 

in  that  relatively  brief  P^lod,  the  main  ^^^               vote-getter  was  Roose-  ^^/tlmportant  examples  of  President  Tni- 

structure  of  the  New  Deal  was  built.     All  unbeaten  champion  of  ™°„.  ^.^l!;",  to  Russian  tactics  occurred 

of  that  wns  done  without  any  semblance  of  '^^^,^^       ,itlcs.     In  1936.  he  topped  his  ^^""e   when  the  Russians  failed  to  live  up 

urgently  needed  reforms.    This  represented     f^'lf^^Z  score  an  amazing  poUtlcal  upset.         In  Ft?^."f'^;.\l,Lin^n^S^n  Greece 
Executive  leadership  and  governmental  team-     '^^^  ^^  mind  being  called  a     '"  *  f"vities  gaining  In  Intensity  in  Greece^ 

banking  legislation,  economy  In  government,  ^^f/^f^g^^^^^eir  par^rtok  part  m  politics!  them  in  a  natter  of  weeks^    President  Tm^ 

reneal  of  prohibition,  agricultural  and  un-  r,„    "°"  "„  i^C,-,^  nnnspvpit  and  -^Timan  man    made    a    quick,    bold    decision,     un 

employment  relief,  a  new  farm  program,  safe-  So.  ^o'^'^'^S  I'/^i"^ J'°°//^f  *  ^^J  fa^but  March  12,  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress, 

Ss    on    stockmarket    trading,    mortgage  ^■"!,'=°"""'!t,^'"'^^*  „     ^^^^^^^  he  enunciated  the  now  famous  Truman  Doc- 

sririnX^rr^^^^^        ^SBr^kSs^iB  reraryrs^eUo^nsrsrof-bS 

^^^^^S^^^^S^^^^^r^  ^:F^BT^r^T..  r^ert-aSUranSnlK^^^^^ 

Which  set  the  nation  on  t^^e  high  road  to  J^^^,  ^Cth  of  Amlric'aTln  demo!  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 

CkS  /cf  AgXS  rlS  U3tren?Act  cratlc  government  had  been  -tored  ^  the  ^^^^^^  ^^,^^,  ,,  ,,.  regarded  as 

Clvman'  ConserLtlon   Corps,  ^National   Re-  «-;^-f4*^^J,^S  °^^a^  a  ma!ortu?nmg  point  In  the  cold  war  with 

covery  Administration.  Public  Works  Admin-  f^«P^/^^'°^^  der^c^raUc  countrie?!n  fh^  his-  the  Communists,  for  It  told  the  world  that 

Utratlon,  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  Fed-  ^^^^^^.^f^f^'^^'f  ^^  20tr«ntuS    alafn^t  America  was  detennlned   to  lead   the  free 

eral   Deposit   Insurance   Corporation.   Home  ^PTL^,/^™^^^^  °/.t*^^i^un"m  worid  in  the  fight  against  Communism  and 

owners  Loan  Corporation.  Tennessee  Valley  ^,^'^"J,tS^^J,'^*^^Sfirr  gov^^^^^  its  causes.     It  was  followed  by  a  ser^s  of 

Authority,  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act.  among  f^^l^Tn.r'nCnT ^^^Ino'm^ere  dramatic  Pro^^^t^^lTc^^T^^-^^^ 

"S   Of  these   programs   passed   without  ^  f^riLri^T^r  waf"  ^e%ltS  L^SnTy^  Xr^X^°^a?K°dT^^^^^ 

opposition.     Roosevelt's  New  Deal   was  ac-  ^f„^^':   *J^\^  ^^^n  the  freedom  of  eve?  survive  the  cold  winter  of  1947-18;  the  h^- 

cused  of  subverting  the  American  systena  of  ^l^  *°  ^%'f,th     It  was  a  QghT?^at  was  to  toric  Marshall  Plan    (a  long-range  coord  - 

free  enterprise.    Actually.  It  was  designed  to  P^-^on  on  earthy  and Xngth  America  could  nated  aid  program  to  take  the  place  of  preyl- 

savelt.    The  New  Deal  was  based  on  a  con-  test  aJl  the  nerve  ana  strengin  ame  ^^^    piecemeal    programs)    and    the    Berlin 

cept  It  took  America  five  depressions  to  learn :  '"r;"' .„„^,„_  t^  „-„*  this  challenee  first  Airlift  another  dramatic  example  of  VS.  de- 

that  the  roots  of  free  enterprise  are  In  a         ^^  tf  T^J^^^k  of  ^^oular  eS  tennlnatlon  to  resist  every  Russian  pressure, 

prosperity  that  Is  broadly  shared  by  all  ele-  ^joi^'f^ .*^  f  «^t  'l^^  united  statM  had  be-'         As  the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world 

ments  of  the  population.    The  soundness  of  During  the  1920s  ,*^^^V,^iS     iSlndf  had  to  began  to  grow,  the  Tnunan  Administration 

these  programs  show  up  In  the  fact  that,  ^ome  Increasmgly  l^ol^^^fJi^!^-, J^.^.^^^^^^^^  ^^ed  to  the  task  of  shoring  up  Its  mUltary 

25  yea?s  ifter.  they  are  an  accepted  part  of  ^-h«ng^,  ^P^rS^f  ..^^  fvLTln  sUen^th^   The   North   Attan«c   Treaty   b^^^ 

nrr  same  time  that  it  combatted  the  other  lands  bound  tof  ect  the  well-b^ng^  ^^des^ne^  I'fZtltTo^l^ti' 

depression,   the   Democratic  New   Deal   had  ^^erica  Uself^    Pre^l^n^  R^eve^^^^^^  P^^^ionb^mSlng  it  plain  that  any  attacker 

vision  enough  to  make  longer  range  plans  up  t^«  ^J^l/ °,^„ t^f/^^'f^Jl^  |J  free  nations  would  have  to  contend  with 

for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    America's  also  took  action  to  strengthen  the  bastions  °i  "^^"      ^       j  ^^     ^J.S.    This  treaty 

ssknrr^.-^sr.rpT  ^^^^B^^j^  Hi'"Hriv=.°'''^"'''- 
Rp.7=cT.i.T„'isr„;°s  ^£%^^S^Bii  .xss^^-^r^^ 

in  pro-ams  like  tii%T----J^"!^^"-  ^^7  launchJ^ ty  "Thl  tVe'LXo^^^^^  In'Sa   In    1950,   where   troops   from   TO 

thority,  it  was  used  to  bring  the  comforts  ^^J^  l^';°''p^,i  ^^^or  countries  turned  back  a  naked  act  of  ag- 

of  modern   civilization   to  people   who  had  attack  on  Feari  ^^^o^  nuleklv     It  eresslon  on  the  part  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 

never  seen  an  electric  light.  ,nmS  iS'eSca  Tne'vS  b^r?  SeSghS  O^mmunUm     Th"^.  heavy  sacrifices  made  by 

Under  President  Truman's  leadership,  the  unified  America  ^^^''"?I^°^;^  {  ^^^3  American  people  In  this  combat  put  a 

major   New   Deal   programs  were  broadened  story  of  victory  over  Gemiany  and  Japan  J  ^he  fneric^^^P^^  expansion  in  the  Par 

and  extended.     The  fight  against  monopoly  too  recent  to  need  ;«*«"'^E.    No  ponucal  orase  t  ^  relaxation   of 

was  Stepped  up,  and  slum  clearance  proj-  Pf^^^ '^'^ '^l'fl^l^°' ^J^'^\f^\^^^l  Sofld  teS^ns  In  the  following  years, 

ects  were  started  to  give  decent  housing  to  gle  and  ending  the  war     "To  do^  would  be  ^ona  tens  American  people. 

those  whom  large-city  life  had  crowded  to-  ^  ^^f^^'^^,^^^^Z°l^j{^l,^S^^^Z  un^rDeSocratf^eadershlp.  had  revolution- 

gether.    At  the  end  of  20  Democratic  years,  and  the  P«^^°^^*°^  °' *^„\  ^*^*  ^  Sthe^^Sng  about  world  affairs.    They 

the   nation   could   look   with   pride   at   this  --^^"^fre ^^fl Jrt  w^  pJa^^^^^^^  S  ^SpSl  tSf  responsibilities   of   being 
r&corQ . 
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the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  They  ^ad  de- 
feated Fascism  and  built  up  a  strong  net- 
work of  defense  against  Conununlsili.  The 
enUre  economy  had  adjusted  to  the  f^ct  that, 
as  long  as  aggressors  exist,  the  only  s^re  way 
to  keep  peace  was  to  keep  strength^Demo- 
cratlc  foreign  policy  was  so  well-giounded 
In  the  realities  of  the  world  situation,  that 
the  Republican  Party,  despite  Its  criticisms, 
found  It  could  not  do  away  with  k  single 
major  program  when  It  came  to  power. 

As  the  cold  war  progressed,  defense^ against 
Communists  also  had  to  be  raised  within  the 
trmted  States.  The  Communist  Party  in 
America  was  at  peak  strength  duifng  the 
Hoover  Administration,  when  103,000  per- 
sons voted  the  Communist  ticket  f*  Presi- 
dent. During  World  War  H.  some  ^f  these 
Communists  had  taken  advantage  I  of  the 
spirit  of  wartime  friendship  to  try  to  infil- 
trate government  and  Industry.  Butlas  soon 
as  the  postwar  aggression  became  Jevldent, 
the   DemocraUc    Party   began   to   dig   them 


out. 
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When  the  Democrats  left  office 
there  was  only  one-fourth   as  mai 
munlsts  in  the  country  as  20  yeari 
The  top  leadership  of  the  Commun: 
had   been    wiped   out — prosecuted 
prisoned    by    Democratic    Administrations, 
New  laws  were  added  to  the  statutt  books, 
a  loyalty  program  was  set  up  in  the 
ment,   and   the   protective   strengtl: 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  gr( 
creased.  , 

To  administer  a  successful  Internal  se- 
curity program  required  a  delicate  balancing 
between  the  dangers  of  subversion 
Importance  of  individual  freedom, 
loyal  had  to  be  separated  from  the 
and  the  old-style  progressive  not 
with  the  Communist.  The  Democratic  Party 
opposed  those  who  tried  to  use  I  fear  of 
Communist  Infiltration  to  check  social  prog- 
ress and  defame  minority  groups.  In 
fashioning  Its  internal  security  programs,  it 
tried  to  be  guided  by  the  warning  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:  that  "if  the  fires  of  (freedom 
and  civil  liberties  burn  low  in  other  lands, 
they  must  be  made  brighter  in  ojk  own." 

The  program  to  extend  the  New  Deal  and 
defend  democracy  from  Communism  occu- 
pied most  of  Harry  Truman's  terms  |ln  office. 
After  seven  of  the  most  eventful  ^ears  In 
history,  he  retired,  and  in  1952  th*  Demo- 
cratic Convention  selected  Adlai  Stevenson 
as  its  Presidential  candidate.  Sttvenson. 
despite  his  dlslngulshed  record  as  ©overnor 
of  Illinois,  was  not  well  known  nktionally 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination.  JBut  be- 
ginning with  his  famous  acceptanc*  speech. 
In  which  he  sounded  the  keynote)  for  the 
Democratic  campaign — "Let's  talk  Bense  to 
the  American  people" — ^the  eloque»ice  and 
forthrlghtnees  of  Stevenson's  <&mpalgn 
speeches  made  a  quick  and  deep  impression 
on  the  voters  in  the  short  period  between  the 
convention  and  the  election.  Although  de- 
feated by  a  military  hero  who  had;  been  In 
the  public  eye  for  a  full  decade  before 
Stevenson  appeared  on  the  national  scene, 
the  Illinois  Governor  received  mete  votes 
than  any  other  Presidential  candidate  In 
history  except  two:  Franklin  Roos^elt  and 
Dwight  Kisenhower.  j 

General  Elsenhower's  victory  was  not  a 
victory  for  the  Republican  Party.  Not- 
withstanding his  personal  popularity,  the 
party  won  the  Congress  by  the  naraowest  of 
margins,  and  quickly  lost  It  two  yeftrs  later. 
Nor  was  the  Eisenhower  victory  a  irepudla- 
tlon  of  the  Democratic  leglslatloa  of  the 
previous  20  years.  Public  pressure  forced 
Elsenhower  to  embrace  the  New  Daal  In  his 
>  campaign  to  keep  the  basic  domdstlc  and 
foreign  programs  Intact  during  Ms  terms  In 
office.  I 

Not  content  merely  to  oppose,  Deipocratlc- 
controUed  Cong^resses  from  1953  '  to  1960 
fashioned  constructive  programs  of  their 
own.    They  pasaed  the  first  clvU  rl  ^ts  leg- 


islation in  85  years.  They  launched  a  mas- 
sive program  of  research  into  the  prevention 
of  cancer  and  heart  disease.  They  provided 
the  funds  through  which  America  reached 
out  into  the  exploration  of  space. 

But  direction  from  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration was  badly  lacking  in  the  1950s. 
New  problems,  new  needs,  challenged  the 
nation,  at  home  find  abroad.  Without  posi- 
tive, assertive  Administration  leadership, 
America  drifted.  People's  hopes  for  better 
futures  were  clouded  by  spreading  slums, 
crowded  schools,  high  medical  costs,  tech- 
nological changes  that  eliminated  Jobs. 
Three  recessions  in  seven  years  wracked  the 
economy,  the  final  one  leaving  almost  seven 
million  unemployed.  Abroad,  communism 
found  new  ways  to  encroach  upon  the  free 
world  through  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Among  friends,  allies  and  uncom- 
mitted peoples  of  the  world,  who  looked 
vainly  to  America  to  lead  th"  way  to  peace 
and  progress,  American  prestige  hit  bottom. 
Among  millions  of  those  Increasingly  dls- 
tiu-bed  by  America's  drift  In  such  perilous 
times  was  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  who  looked  forward  and  saw 
a  New  Frontier  of  "uncharted  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  space,  unsolved  problems  of  peace 
and  war.  unconquered  pockets  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  xinanswered  questions  of  pov- 
erty and  surplus."  As  the  1960  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee,  Kennedy  asked  all 
Americans  to  Join  as  "new  pioneers  on  that 
New  Frontier" — and  in  a  close,  hardfought 
campaign  marked  by  four  precedent-shat- 
tering television  confrontations  between  him 
and  his  Republican  opponent,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Kennedy  was  elected  35th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  his  first  words  as  Chief  Executive, 
President  Kennedy  made  It  clear  "that  the 
torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  Americans"  and  that  America  would  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  "to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Once  again  the  Democratic  Party  had  pro- 
vided a  leader  to  summon  the  Nation  to 
greatness. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  with  his  in- 
cisive sense  of  history,  will  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  fought  for  peace  in  a 
turbulent,  diversified  world.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  his  leadership  in  obtaining 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty,  the  first  tenta- 
tive step  toward  lasting  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  eloquently  sum- 
marized the  Kennedy  legacy  this  way: 

"The  dream  of  conquering  the  vastness  of 
space — the  dream  of  partnership  across  the 
Atlantic — and  across  the  Pacific  as  well — 
the  dream  of  a  Peace  Corps  In  less-developed 
nations — the  dream  of  education  for  all  our 
children — the  dream  of  Jobs  for  all  who  seek 
them  and  need  them — the  dream  of  care  for 
our  elderly — the  dream  of  an  all-out  attack 
on  mental  Illness — and  above  all,  the  dream 
of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  whatever 
their  race  or  color — these  and  other  Ameri- 
can dreams  have  been  vitalized  by  his  drive 
and  by  his  dedication." 

President  Kennedy,  after  taking  office, 
moved  swiftly  to  Implement  his  programs. 
Acting  in  the  Democratic  tradition  that 
produced  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  Lend 
Lease,  Point  Four  and  the  Marshall  Plan, 
he  moved  to  recapture  the  initiative  in  for- 
eign afflalrs. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  initiated  to  give 
young  Americans  a  chance  to  help  under- 
developed countries  help  themselves.  This 
program  captured  the  Imagination  of  the 
world  and  enhanced  the  prestige  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Programs  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  Latin  America  were  developed  to  give 
peoples  of  the  world's  under-developed  na- 
tions new  hope  for  a  better  life,  stable  gov- 
ernments and  social  Justice. 

Above  all,  President  Kennedy  sought  to 
blaze  a  trail  to  lasting  peace,  realizing  that 


such  a  peace  could  only  be  negotiated  from 
a  position  of  strength.  Our  Defense  estab- 
lishment was  streamlined,  strengthened  and 
readied  to  meet  any  of  the  diverse  challenges 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

The  United  States  stood  ready  to  meet  any 
threat  to  its  security  and  freedom — from  a 
guerrilla  uprising  to  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. 

The  Communist  tide  of  expansion  was 
repelled  in  the  Congo,  blocked  in  Berlin, 
held  in  Vietnam,  stalemated  in  Laos. 

In  October  1962  the  Soviet  Union  attempt- 
ed to  establish  offensive  missile  bases  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  precipitating  the  first  direct 
confrontation  between  two  nuclear  powers. 

The  Iron  will  of  President  Kennedy, 
backed  by  our  vast  military  strength,  forced 
a  humiliating  Soviet  backdown  and  removal 
of  offensive  missiles  and  bombers.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  acted  Judiciously  and 
with  restraint.  A  situation  that  might  have 
ended  in  a  nuclear  holocaust  was  resolved 
without  violence. 

The  Cuban  confrontation  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  cold  war.  It  convinced  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  its  interests  and 
drove  home  the  horrors  of  possible  nuclear 
destruction. 

It  was  only  after  Cuba  that  the  Soviets 
reversed  a  long-standing  policy  and  agreed 
to  sign  a  test-ban  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  treaty,  forbidding  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing,  was  hailed  around  the  world 
as  a  first  step  in  the  long,  hard  Journey  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 
More  than  a  hundred  nations  signed  the 
treaty. 

In  the  critical  area  of  space  exploration 
President  Kennedy  fought  to  help  the  United 
States  achieve  supremacy.  He  named  Vice 
President  Johnson  to  head  a  newly-created 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  to 
coordinate  this  national  effort.  More  than 
130  vehicles  were  placed  In  orbit.  The 
United  States  assumed  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence as  It  met  man's  great  new  chal- 
lenge— space. 

While  he  was  reasserting  United  States 
leadership  abroad  and  in  space.  President 
Kennedy  did  not  forget  the  Importance  of 
meeting  our  problems  at  home,  nor  did  he 
forget  the  heritage  and  traditions  of  the 
Party  of  the  People. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  Civil  Rights,  he  be- 
came the  architect  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  Insure  all  Amerlcaiw  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  utilize  their  tal- 
ents. The  government  was  mobilized  to  fight 
segregation  in  housing,  emploj'ment,  trans- 
portation and  voting.  An  executive  order 
forbade  any  discrimination  In  the  Federal 
government.  Qualified  Negroes  were  ap- 
pointed to  key  posts  in  the  Administration. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission was  established  and.  under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Vice  President  Johnson, 
worked  to  eliminate  discrimination  both  In 
Federal  Service  and  in  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  government.  A  civil 
rights  bill  to  guarantee  all  citizens  full  par- 
ticipation in  American  life,  a  bill  to  enable 
men  of  good  will  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems within  the  framework  of  law  and  order, 
was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  President  also  moved  to  strengthen 
our  economy  and  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
people. 

His  first  executive  order  released  surplus 
food  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed:  steps 
were  taken  to  extend  unemplojrment  benefits 
to  the  victims  of  the  recession  which  held 
the  country  In  Its  grip  when  President  Ken- 
nedy took  office. 

Area  redevelopment  was  initiated  to  help 
communlltes  eroded  by  economic  change  di- 
versify  their   economies   and    provide   more 

Jobs.    Accelerated  public  works  were  initiated 

to  create  more  Job  opportunities  as  well  as 
provide  needed  public  facilities.    The  Man- 
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power  Development  and  Training  program 
was  started  to  teach  workers  new  skills  that 
would  enable  them  to  gain  employment  In 
our  increasingly  more  complex  societies. 

Incentives  were  provided  to  encourage 
greater  bxislness  Investment,  strengthening 
the  economy  and  providing  more  Jobs.  The 
development  of  small  business  was  encour- 

aged. 

The  Kennedy  programs  to  Increase  the  Na- 
tion's educational  opportunities  were  the 
most  comprehensive  since  the  land  grant  col- 
lege act  was  passed  almost  a  century  ago. 
Existing  programs  were  expanded  and  new 
programs  were  begun — such  as  the  compre- 
hensive bill  to  aid  medical  education  and  the 
$1.2  billion  college  facilities  construction  act. 
The  first  extension  in  the  hUtory  of  the 
mlnimtun  wage  act  was  secured,  and  the 
mlnlmima  wage  was  raised.  The  Nation's 
first  Equal  Pay  Act  was  passed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  working  women.  New  programs 
to  aid  rural  development  were  begun  while 
agricultural  surpluses  were  cut  and  food 
prices  stabilized. 

Under  these  programs  the  number  of  em- 
ployed rose  to  record  heights,  while  the  nxun- 
ber  of  unemployed  was  reduced.  The  Gross 
National  Product  climbed  to  a  record  $600 
billion,  factory  wages  topped  $100  per  week 
for  the  first  Ume  in  history,  and  industrial 
production,  profits  and  personal  Income  went 
up. 

Despite  these  gains  our  economic  growth 
rate  remained  below  its  potential  and  close  to 
4  million  Americans  remained  unemployed. 
To  counter  this  situation,  to  attack  the  waste 
of  resources  and  the  human  suffering  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  a  tax  cut.  The  tax 
cut  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  generating  Increased  activity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  rather  than 
through  Increased  government  spending. 

President  Kennedy  moved  the  Nation  ahead 
on  other  fronts  too.  He  focused  attention 
on  the  problems  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
cities,  mapped  a  bold  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. Increased  consumer  protection  and 
undertook  many  other  important  programs. 
On  November  22,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  tragically  assassinated.  His  Presi- 
dency had  lasted  scarcely  more  than  a  thou- 
sand days,  yet,  in  that  time,  he  left  his  stamp 
indelibly  on  the  Nation.  He  brought  a  stand- 
tu-d  of  excellence  to  everything  he  did — 
whether  it  was  the  appointment  of  an  Am- 
bassador or  the  encouragement  of  American 
culture.  He  renewed  America's  faith  In  It- 
self, its  tradition  and  Its  future. 


CHAPTER    eight:    THE    PRESIDENCT    OF    LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON "LET  US  CONTINUE    .    .    ." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  became  the  36th  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States  upon  the  death 
of  John  P.  Kennedy.  His  energy,  skill  and 
knowledge  were  quickly  evident  as  he  moved 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  the  late 
President.  And  the  dignity  and  strength 
with  which  he  grasped  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment reassured  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
In  a  special  message  to  Congress  delivered 
Just  three  days  after  he  took  office,  and 
again  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  reviewed  his  philosophy 
and  outlined  his  programs. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  concerns  were  those 
that  had  always  been  at  the  core  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  philosophy — the  vision  of 
American  greatness  and  the  desire  that  the 
United  States  play  Its  rightful  role  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs;  the  desire  that  the  na- 
tional interest  be  placed  above  all  else;  the 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  common  man; 
the  desire  to  see  all  Americans — regardless 
of  their  economic  background  or  their  race  or 
their  religion — receive  an  equal  opportunity 
for  full  participation  in  our  society. 

President  Johnson  began  his  political 
career  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  As  a  government  administrator 
and  a  young  Congressman  he  gave  his  full 


support  to  the  Roosevelt  programs.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  In  turn,  took  an  interest  in 
young  Johnson  and  helped  further  his  career. 
Lyndon  Johnson  never  forgot  the  lessons  he 
learned  from  FD.R.  President  Johnson's 
interest  in  the  common  man,  his  concern 
that  the  U.S.  maintain  its  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion and  assume  Its  responsibilities  in  For- 
eign affairs  are  a  part  of  this  heritage. 

"Our  principles,  our  programs,  our  achieve- 
ments represent  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people — in 
every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  part  of  the 
country,"  L3mdon  Johnson  has  said  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

As  a  good  Democrat,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
above  narrow  partisanship.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent he  had  explained,  "We  are  partisans  not 
merely  for  the  fact  of  partisanship,  but  be- 
cause through  the  Democratic  Party  we  have 
found  a  way  of  organizing  ourselves  to  do 
for  the  Nation  those  things  we  feel  must  be 
done." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  Party,  knew  that  Lyndon  John- 
son would  give  his  full  support  to  those  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  were  genuinely  In 
the  national  Interest,  regardless  of  any  polit- 
ical reaction  his  position  might  cause.  For 
almost  eight  years  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  party  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Never  during  that  period  did  he  allow 
the  Democratic  Party  to  fall  into  a  pattern 
of  negativism.  When,  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  national  security,  the  Presi- 
dent needed  the  support  of  the  Democrats, 
he  received  it. 

And  as  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
fought  for  the  principles  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity that  are  the  foundation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  As  head  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  he  was  In 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  to  obtain  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  (Just  as  he 
had  been  In  the  Senate  where  he  guided  the 
first  Civil  Rights  legislation  since  the  Civil 
War  to  passage).  He  fought  to  maintain 
United  States  leadership  in  world  affairs, 
carrying  the  message  of  his  government  to 
33  countries  in  more  than  150  speeches. 

President  Johnson  sensed  while  a  Senator 
the  Implications  of  a  Russian  Sputnik  deri- 
sively circling  the  globe.  The  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  which  he  headed  investigated 
the  nation's  space  and  missile  activities  and 
recommended  a  17-polnt  program  to  revital- 
ize them. 

His  interest  played  a  key  role  in  the  drive 
by  American  technology  to  surpass  the  Rus- 
sian space  effort. 

As  Vice  President  he  became  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
where  he  continued  to  preach  the  Impor- 
tance of  supremacy  In  space. 

So  Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  the  Presidency 
well  grounded  In  the  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  skilled  in  the  art  of  politics, 
and  tempered  by  the  responsibilities  of  na- 
tional leadership. 

Two  of  the  hallmarks  of  Lyndon  Johnson  s 
career  had  been  his  tremendous  capacity  for 
work  and  his  ability  to  "get  things  done." 
President  Johnson  threw  himself  into  the 
Presidency  with  characteristic  energy. 

For  example,  he  pushed  for  passage  of  the 
tax  cut  bill  and  signed  It  into  law.  In  the 
short  run  the  new  tex  cut  will  increase  the 
take  home  pay  and  Improve  the  Uvlng  con- 
ditions of  every  American  wage  earner.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  give  the  economy  a 
needed  boost  and  provide  the  increased  rev- 
enues that  will  lead  the  way  ultimately  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

While  cutting  taxes,  the  President  initi- 
ated a  strenuous  drive  to  cut  government 
costs  and  maintain  economy  in  government. 
The  American  taxpayer,  he  said,  deserved  "a 
dollar  of  value  for  a  dollar  spent." 

The  President  explained  his  approach  this 
way  in  his  Budget  Message  to  Congress : 

"When  vigorous  pruning  of  old  programs 
and  procedures  releases  the  ftinds  to  meet 


new  challenges  and  opportunities,  economy 
becomes  the  companion  of  progress  .  .  . 

"This,  is,  I  beUeve,  a  budget  of  economy 
and  progress." 

So  the  new  President  reaffirmed  by  word 
and  action  his  party's  Interest  in  people, 
In  seeing  that  all  Americans  shared  in  the 
American  dream. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  declare  his 
unequivocal  support  of  the  ClvU  Rights  bill 
before  Congress.  President  Johnson  pledged 
to  do  all  he  could  to  secure  the  bUl's  passage 
and  dedicated  his  Administration  to  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  bill. 

President  Johnson  also  moved  to  help  the 
Nation's  poor  and  underprivileged.  Declar- 
ing all-out  war  on  poverty,  he  outlined  a 
comprehensive  plan,  national  in  scope  but 
geared  to  local  initiative,  to  give  the  Nation's 
poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  The  Pres- 
ident's anti-poverty  program  was  designed 
to  help  those  who  have  been  forced  Into 
poverty  by  circumstance  and  who  cannot 
escape  without  outside  help. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  campaigned  on  a 
platform  of  precise,  forthright  proposals  de- 
signed to  answer  the  Nation's  need  In  the 
mld-1960's.  The  American  people  responded 
with  overwhelming  approval  at  the  polls,  re- 
turning Lyndon  Johnson— with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota— to 
the  Wlilte  House  with  the  largest  plurality 
ever  accorded  a  candidate.  The  President 
and  the  Democratic  89th  Congress  turned  to 
the  task  of  enacting  the  1964  Democratic 
platform,  keeping  the  promise  to  the  voters. 
The  result  was  the  greatest  record  of  crea- 
tive legislation  in  the  Nation's  history,  sur- 
passing both  the  63rd  Congress  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  the  historic  73rd  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

More  than  90%  of  the  President's  170 
major  recommendations  were  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress.  But  statistics  tell  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story,  for  the  achievements 
of  the  89th  were  registered  by  breaking 
through  obstacles  that  had  blocked  earlier 
efforts— and  passing  legislation  that  an- 
swered the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

This  historic  partnership  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  overcame  the  bar- 
riers that  had  held  up  federal  funds  so  vital 
to  insuring  every  child  the  best  possible 
education.  Landmark  actions  were  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  provided  federal  grants  administered 
under  local  control  and  specialized  aids  for 
school  districts  vrtth  a  high  concentration  of 
poor  families,  and  a  Higher  Education  Bill 
authorizing  scholarship  grants  and  loans  to 
college  students. 

With  the  passage  of  Medicare  legislation 
In  1965,  a  two-decades  old  controversy  was 
resolved  In  favor  of  19  million  older  Amer- 
icans who  now  receive  the  medical  attention 
they  need— and  often  cannot  afford.  Medi- 
care provides  a  basic  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram under  Social  Security,  a  voluntary 
health  Insurance  program,  and  expanded 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Meeting  the  President's  challenge  to  build 
the  Great  Society,  Congress  expanded  the 
1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  bring 
new  weapons  into  the  arsenal  to  defeat  pov- 
erty—rent supplements.  Teachers  Corps,  the 
Model  Cities  program,  an  economic  devel- 
opment program  for  the  depressed  11 -state 
Appalachia  region,  and  expanded  manpower 
retraining  programs. 

In  other  Important  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent was  supported  in  his  call  for  a  new 
cabinet-level  Etepartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  administer  federal 
housing  and  urban  development  programs, 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation,  a  Vot- 
ing Right  of  Act  to  insure  against  local  dis- 
crimination, major  steps  to  combat  water 
and  air  pollution,  the  beautification  pro- 
gram, a  minimum  wage  increase  and  exten- 
sion of  coverage,  excise  tax  reductions  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Immigration  law  re- 
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form,  and  the  long-awaited  Truth 
aging  bill  to  protect  consumers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
reviewing   the    achievements   of   th^ 
cratlc  89th  Congress,  will  agree 
dent    Johnson's    assessment:    "An 
group  of  Americans,  representing  a 
national  purpose,  has  written  for  *" 
States  a  new  chapter  In  greatness." 

The  world  has  changed  In  the 
that  haye  passed  since  the  beglnn 
Democratic   Party,    but   the   prlnclj>les 
Ideals  teat  are  the  foundation  of 
are  still  valid.    Proud  of  Its  traditions 
in  its   heritage,  the  Democratic  P4rty 
comes  the  challenge  of  the  future, 
of  the  architect  of  this  Nation's 
is  today  the  Party  that  maintains 
of   American   greatness   in   the   nuclear 
The   mantle   of  Jefferson,   Jackson 
Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Kennedy 
to  Lyndon  Johnson.    President  Johnson 
the  tone  of  his  Administration  in 
addrefes  to  Congress. 

"Let  us  continue,"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER     SEVEN :      DEMOCRATIC 
THE    TTNTTED    STATES    AND 
OCRATIC    PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATES 

Thomas    Jefferson,    third    Presiden 
United  States 

Life:  born  April  13,  1743,  in  Albemarle 
Covmty,  Virginia  .  .  .  educated,  William  and 
Mary  College  .  .  .  married  Martha 
...  six  children,  four  of  whom  dl  id  in  In- 
fancy. .  .  died  July  4,  1826  at  MJonticello, 
Virginia. 

Career:  lawyer,  writer,  scientist  a  ad  archi- 
tect .  .  .  Justice  of  the  Peace,  member  of 
the  Virginia  Leglslattire,  Governot 
glnla  .  .  .  member  of  the  Contineiital  Con- 
gress .  .  .  minister  to  France  and  pecretary 
of  State  m  Washington's  cabinet  .  ~  " 
dent  from  1801  to  1808  .  .  .  close  4dvlsor  to 
Presidents  from  1808  to  1826. 

Achievements:  wrote  the  Decla'atlon  of 
Independence  .  .  .  wrote  the  Virginia  Dec- 
laration of  Religious  Freedom  .  . 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  plinned  its 
architecture  .  .  .  wrote  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance ...  As  President,  negotlited  the 
Louisiana  Purchase — 800,000  square  miles  for 
15  million  dollars;  initiated  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition;  fought  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
sent  armed  forces  to  Tripoli  to  protect  Ameri- 
can  trade   from   Mediterranean   pl*ates. 

Jefferson  on  the  future  of  damocracy: 
"Whenever  the  people  are  well-pformed. 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  owi  govern- 
ment; whenever  things  get  so  far  wrong  as 
to  attract  their  notice,  they  mayjbe  relied 
upon  to  set  them  to  rights  •  •■  4  ^*^®  °° 
fear,  but  that  the  result  of  o\ir  experiment 
will  be.  that  men  may  be  trusted Jto  govern 
themselves  without  a  master,  qould  the 
contrary  of  this  be  proved,  I  shouldjconclude, 
either  that  there  la  no  God,  or  thit  he  Is  a 
malevolent  being."  | 

James    Madison.    Fourth    Presiderit    of    the 
United  States  \ 

,  Port 
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Life;  bom  March  16,  1751.  at  Port  Conway, 
Virginia  .  .  .  educated  at  the  Collete  of  New 
Jersev  (now  Princeton^  .  .  .  married  Dorothy 
Payne  Todd  .  .  .  died  June  28,  1836J  at  Mont- 
peller,  Virginia. 

Career:  lawyer  and  political  scUntlst 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
gate   to   the   Continental   Congresa 
Constitutional  Convention 
the    House    of    Representatives 
glnla  .  .  .  Secretary  of  State  unqer 
son  .  .  .  President  from  1809  to 

Achievements:    "Father  of  the 
tlon"  and  leader  In  the  flght  for 
tlon  .  .  .  helped  write  the  Bill  of 
As  President,  fought  the  War  of 
strengthened    the    permanent    military 
naval  forces. 

Madison    on    the    separation    o 
"The  great  security  against  a  concentration 
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of  powers  .  .  .  consists  In  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
tives to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others 
...  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature, 
that  such  devices  should  be  necessary  to 
control  the  abuses  of  government.  But  what 
Is  government  Itself,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  reflections  on  human  nature?  If 
men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
controls  on  government  would  not  be  nec- 
essary ...  In  framing  a  government  which  is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men,  the 
great  difficulty  lies  In  this:  you  must  first 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned; and  then  oblige  It  to  control  Itself." 
James  Monroe,  Fifth  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  bom  In  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, April  28,  1758,  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College  .  .  .  married  Elizabeth 
Kortwrlght  .  .  .  two  children  .  .  .  died  July  4, 
1831,  In  New  York  City. 

Career:  soldier  In  the  Revolution  .  .  .  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  legislature  .  .  .  Governor 
cf  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia  .  .  . 
minister  to  France  and  England  .  .  .  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Madison  .  .  .  President 
from  1817  to  1825. 

Achievements:  as  President,  fought 
Seminole  Indian  War;  acqvUred  Florida  Ter- 
ritory from  Spain;  announced  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, basis  of  American  foreign  poUcy  for 
100  years. 

Monroe  on  equal  rights  for  all:  "If  all  enjoy 
rights,  merit  Is  rewarded,  and  punishment 
Inflicted  only  on  those  who  have  committed 
crimes;  the  number  of  dlscontended  and  dis- 
orderly win  be  Inconsiderable,  the  great  mass 
will  cling  to  and  cherish  the  government 
which  is  strictly  their  own." 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Sixth  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  born  July  11,  1767,  In  Quincy.  Mas- 
sachusetts .  .  .  educated  at  Harvard  .  .  . 
married  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson  .  .  .  died 
in  Washington,  D.C..  February  23,  1848. 

Career:  lawyer  and  professor  .  .  .  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  U.S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  .  .  .  minister  to 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  .  .  .  Secretary  of  State  under  Mon- 
roe ..  .  President  from  1825  to  1829  .  .  after 
leaving  the  Presidency,  served  In  Congress 
for  many  years  until  his  death. 

Achievements:  wrote  Monroe  Doctrine  .  .  . 
helped  acquire  Florida  from  Spain  .  .  . 
advocated  roads  and  canals,  a  national  uni- 
versity, and  national  aid  to  scientific  en- 
terprise. 

Adams  on  national  preparedness:  "The 
firmest  security  of  peace  is  the  preparation 
during  peace  of  the  defenses  of  war." 
Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States 
Life:  born  March  15,  1767,  in  Union 
County,  South  Carolina  ...  no  formal  edu- 
cation .  .  .  married  Rachel  Donelson  .  .  . 
died  at  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  June  8,  1845. 

Career:  soldier  and  lawyer  .  .  .  Judge  of 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  Congressman 
and  Senator  from  Tennessee  .  .  .  President 
from  1829  to  1837. 

Achievements:  fought  the  Seminole  and 
Creek  Indians  ...  led  American  forces  In 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  .  .  .  helped  write  the 
Constitution  of  Tennessee  ...  as  President, 
vetoed  the  re-charterlng  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  withdrew  public  deposits  from 
the  Bank  .  .  .  prevented  state  nullification 
of  national  tariff  law  .  .  .  paid  off  the  entire 
United  States  debt. 

Jackson  on  the  dangers  of  special  priv- 
ilege: "Many  of  otir  rich  men  have  not  been 
content  with  equal  protection  and  equal 
benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make  them 
richer  by  Act  of  Congress.  By  attempting  to 
gratify  their  desires  we  have  In  the  results 


of  our  legislation  arrayed  section  against 
section.  Interest  against  Interest,  and  man 
against  man.  .  .  .  There  are  no  necessary 
evils  in  government.  Its  evils  exist  only  in 
its  abuses.  If  It  would  confine  Itself  to  equal 
protection,  and,  as  Heaven  does  its  rains, 
shower  Its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  would  be  an 
unqualified  blessing." 

Martin  Van  Buren,  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  born  at  Klnderhook,  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  December  5,  1782  ...  no 
formal  education  .  .  .  married  Hannah 
Hoes  ...  4  children  .  .  .  died  at  Kinder- 
hook,    July    24,    1862. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  member  of  New  York 
State  Senate  .  .  .  Attorney-General  and 
Governor  of  New  York  .  .  .  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York  .  .  .  Secretary  of 
State  under  Jackson  .  .  .  Vice  President, 
1833  to  1837  .  .  .  President,  1837  to  1841. 

Achievements:  widened  the  suffrage  in 
New  York  .  .  .  fought  to  end  Imprisonment 
for  debt  .  .  .  helped  to  kill  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ...  as  President,  initiated 
Independent  treasury  plan;  opposed  specula- 
tion In  public  lands;  and  Instituted  a  maxi- 
mum 10-hour  working  day  In  all  Federal 
public  works. 

Van  Bvu-en  on  public  opinion:  "The  sober, 
second  thought  of  the  people  is  never  wrong, 
and  always  efficient." 

James   Knox   Polk,    11th   President   of   the 
United  States 

Life:  bom  November  2,  1795,  at  Mecklen- 
burg County,  North  Carolina  .  .  .  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  .  .  . 
married  Sarah  Childress  ...  no  children 
.  .  .  died  June  15,  1849.  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  Congressman  from 
Tennessee  .  .  .  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  .  .  .  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see .  .  .  first  "dark  horse"  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  .  .  .  President  from  1845  to  1849. 

Achievements:  as  President,  annexed  the 
Oregon  territory  .  .  .  won  the  Mexican 
War  .  .  .  re-established  an  Independent 
treasury  system  .  .  .  reduced  the  tariff  .  .  . 
acquired  territory  comprising  California, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Polk  reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine:  "The 
nations  on  the  continent  of  America  have 
interests  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  free 
forms  of  government  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  monarchlal  Institutions  of 
Europe  ...  To  tolerate  any  Interference  on 
the  part  of  European  sovereigns  with  contro- 
versies In  America,  or  to  suffer  them  to 
establish  new  colonies  of  their  own,  would 
be  to  make,  to  some  extent,  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice of  our  Independence.  .  .  .  Liberty  here 
must  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  natural 
results,  and  these  will,  ere  long,  astonish 
the  world." 

Franklin  Pierce,  fourteenth  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  bom  November  23,  1804,  at  HUlsboro, 
New  Hampshire  .  .  .  educated  at  Bowdoln 
College  .  .  .  married  Jane  Means  Appleton  .  . . 
two  children  .  .  .  died  October  8,  1869,  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  member  of  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  .  .  .  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  Federal  Dis- 
trict Attorney  .  .  .  fought  and  wounded  In 
Mexican  War  .  .  .  President  from  1853  to 
1857. 

Achievements:  sent  Commodore  Perry  to 
open  up  Japan  .  .  .  reorganized  diplomatic 
service  .  .  .  paved  way  for  transcontinental 
railroad  to  Northwest  .  .  .  acquired  60.000 
square  miles  of  Southwest  Territory  In  Gads- 
den Purchase. 

Pierce's  political  creed:  "Our  forefathers 
of  the  thirteen  united  colonies  In  acquiring 
their  Independence  and  founding  this  Re- 
public,  have   devolved   upon  us,   their  de- 


scendants, the  greatest  and  the  most  noble 
^t  ever  co^tted  to  the  bands  of 
^  We  have  to  maintain  inviolate  the 

great  doctrine  of  the  Inherent  rlgbt  of  i»p- 
f.iar  self-eovemment;  to  harmonize  a  sln- 
Sre  and  frdent  devotion  to  the  Institutions 
Tf  religious  faiths  with  the  most  "nlvereal 
religious  toleration;  to  carry  forward  every 
social  improvement  to  the  uttermost  lUnlt  of 
^an  perfectlbUity.  by  the  free  fction  of 
mind  upon  mind,  not  by  the  obtmsive  Inter- 
vention of  misapplied  force;  and  *«  cherish 
with  loyal  fealty  and  devoted  affection  this 
U^on,  as  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which 
the  hopes  of  clvU  liberty  rest." 
James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  bom  April  23.  1791.  l^  ^r^J^ 
county,  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  educated  at  Dlck- 
ensen  College  .  .  .  unmarried  .  .  .  died  In 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  June  1,  IBOB. 

career:  lawyer  . . .  member  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  .  .  .  Congressman  and  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  .  .  .  Secretary  of  State 
under  Polk  .  .  .  President  from  1857  to  1861. 

Achievements:  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
the  peace  treaty  with  Mexico  ...  as  President, 
lowered  the  tariff;  opposed  Becesslon;  tried 
to  prevent  civU  war  by  enforcing  the  Fugi- 
tive   Slave    Act    and    advocating    popular 

*°BuchTnIn  on  economy  In  government; 
"We  ought  never  to  forget  that  tme  pub- 
Uc  economy  consUts.  not  In  vrtthholdlng 
the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  Important 
national  objects  ...  but  in  taking  care  that 
the  money  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
shall  be  faithfully  and  frugally  expended. 
Grover      Cleveland,      twenty-second      and 

twenty-fourth    President    of    the    United 

States 


Life:  born  in  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  March 
18  1837  .  .  •  one  of  nine  children  .  .  .  mar- 
ried Frances  Folsom  while  President  .  .  .  five 
children  .  .  .  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
June  24,  1908. 

Career:  lawyer  .  .  .  Sheriff  and  Mayor  of 
Buffalo.  New  York  .  .  .  Governor  of  Nev? 
York  .  .  .  President  from  1885  to  1889  and 
again  from  1893  to  1897. 

Achievements:  greatly  enlarged  the  ClvU 
Service  .  .  .  vetoed  "pension  grab"  bills  .  .  . 
built  a  Treasxiry  surplus  .  .  .  fought  for  a 
lower  tariff  .  .  •  encouraged  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  Europe  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Cleveland  on  the  forms  of  communism: 
"Communism  is  a  hateful  thing.  But  the 
communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital 
Is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  communism 
of  oppressed  poverty  and  toll." 
Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty-eighth  President  of 
the  United  States 
Life-  born  December  28.  1856,  In  Staunton, 
Virginia  .  .  .  educated  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity .  married  Ellen  Louise  Axson  and 
after  her  death  Married  Edith  Boiling  Gait 
.  .  .  three  children  .  .  .  died  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  February  3.  1924. 

Career:  historian  and  political  scientist 
.  .  .  President  of  Princeton  University  .  .  . 
reform  Govemor  of  New  Jersey  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent from  1913  to  1921. 

Achievements:  led  American  participation 
in  World  War  I  .  .  .  enunciated  the  Fourteen 
Points  for  lasting  peace  .  .  .  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations 
His  domestic  policy,  the  "New  Freedom, 
initiated  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Act  Railway  Hours  Bill,  National  War  Labor 
Board,  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Espionage  Act  .  .  .  settled  differences  with 
Mexico  and  prepared  the  Philippines  for  self- 
government. 

Wilson  on  the  Importance  of  liberty:  "A 
patriotic  American  Is  a  man  who  Is  not  sel- 
fish in  the  things  that  he  enjoys  that  make 


for  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  He 
wants  to  share  them  with  the  whole  world, 
and  he  Is  never  so  proud  of  the  great  fiag 
under  which  he  lives  as  when  It  comes  to 
mean  to  other  people  as  well  as  to  himself 
a  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty  ...  I  would 
rather  belong  to  a  poor  nation  that  was  free 
than  to  a  rich  nation  that  had  ceased  to  be 
m  love  with  liberty.  We  shaU  not  be  poor  If 
we  love  liberty." 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  thirty-second 

President  of  the  United  States 
'  Life:  born  January  30.  1882.  at  Hyde  Park, 
New  York  .  .  .  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity married  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a 
sixth  cousin  ...  five  children  .  .  .died  at 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia.  April  12,  1945. 

career:  lawyer  ...  New  York  State  Sena- 
tor .  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Wilson  .  .  .  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1920  .  .  .  Governor  of  New  York  .  .  . 
President  from  1933  to  1945. 

Achievements  of  his  Administrations 
Recovery  measures:  bank  holiday.  Gold 
Embargo,  Relief.  WPA  and  CCC  Act.  Agricul- 
tural Production  and  Marketing  laws.  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Corporation,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act. 

Welfare  and  resource  development  meas- 
ures- Tennessee  Vally  Authority,  Wagner 
Act.  Social  Security  Act,  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Farm-Tenant  Act. 

Anti-monopoly  legislation:  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act,  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act,  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Foreign  policy:  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act,  Good 
Nelghobr  Policy,  Lend-Lease  Act.  Pour  Free- 
doms, Atlantic  Charter,  laid  groundwork  for 
United    Nations    Organization. 

Roosevelt   on   the  bases  of  world   peace: 
"Today  we  seek  a  moral  basis  for  peace.    It 
cannot  be  a  real  peace  If  It  faUs  to  recognize 
brotherhood.     It  cannot  be  a  lasting  peace 
If  the  fmlt  of  it  is  oppression,  or  starvation 
or  cruelty,  or  human  life  dominated  by  armed 
camps.    It  cannot  be  a  sound  peace  if  small 
nations  must  live  In  fear  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors    It  cannot  be  a  moral  peace  if  freedom 
from  Invasion  is  sold  for  tribute.    It  cannot 
be  an  intelligent  peace  if  It  denies  free  pas- 
sage to  that  knowledge  of  those  Ideals  which 
permit    men   to    find    common    ground.    It 
cannot  be  a  righteous  peace  if  worship  of 
God  is  denied.     ...  We  must  as  a  united 
people   keep   ablaze   on   this   continent  the 
flames  of  human  liberty,  of  reason,  of  democ- 
racy, and  of  fair  play  as  living  things  to  be 
preserved   for   the  better  world   that  is   to 
come." 


mocracy  Is  not  perfect.  But  we  do  know 
that  It  offers  a  fuller,  freer,  happier  life  to 
our  people  than  any  totaUtarlan  nation  has 
ever  offered  " 


Harry    S.    Truman,    thirty -third    President 
of  the  United  States 
Life:   bom  May  8,   1884,  in  Lamar,  Mis- 
souri ...  no    college     education  .  .  .  mar- 
ried Bess  Wallace  .  .  .  one  daughter. 

Career:  dmg  clerk,  bank  clerk,  farmer  and 
haberdasher  .  .  .  artilleryman  In  World  War 
I         .  county  Judge  .  .  .  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri        .  Vice  President  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  .  .  .  President  from  1945  to  1953. 
Achievements:     Marshall    Plan,    Tnunan 
Doctrine,  breaking  of  Berlin  Blockage.  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  .  .  .  halting  of  Communist 
aggression   in   Korea.   Greece.   Turkey,   Iran 
re-armament  programs  .  .  .  Point  Four 
program  .  .  .  raised     minimum    wage,    ex- 
tended Social  Security,  extended  farm  price- 
support    program  .  .  .  established    housing 
and     slum-clearance     programs  .  .  .  recog- 
nized  new   State   of  Israel  .  .  .  fought  for 
Civil    Rights    program  .  .  .  Atomic    Energy 
Act  unified    the    Armed    Services  .  .  . 

established  National  Science  Foundation. 

Truman  on  equal  rights  for  all:  Even- 
tually, we  are  going  to  have  an  America  In 
which  freedom  and  opportunity  are  the  same 
for  everyone.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
accomplish  that  great  purpose;  that  Is  to 
keep  working  for  it  and  never  to  take  a 
backward  step  ...  We  know  that  our  de- 


John  F.  Kennedy,  thirty-fifth  President 
of  the  United  States 
Life:  born  May  29.  1917.  Brookllne.  Massa- 
chusetts, first  President  born  in  the  20th 
Century  .  .  .  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ..  .  married  Jacqueline  Lee  Bouvler 
.  .  .  two  children  .  .  .  died  In  Dallas.  Texas. 

Nov.  22,  1963.  ^       ..        . 

Career:  decorated  by  the  Navy  for  cour- 
age  endurance  and  exceUent  leadership 
dlnlonstrated  when  he  towed  injured  crew 
members  to  safety  and  brought  them 
through  enemy  lines  after  his  PT  ooat  was 
rammed  and  sunk  In  World  Warll  .  .  . 
newspaper  correspondent  at  San  Francisco 
Pounding  United  Nations  Conference,  the 
Potsdam  Conference  and  the  British  elec- 
tion of  1945  .  .  .  author  of  Why  England 
Slept  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Profiles  in 
Courage,  and  The  Strategy  of  Peace  .  .  . 
Congressman  and  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts .  .  .  inaugurated  President  January  20. 

Achievements  and  goals  of  his  administra- 
tion: President  Kennedy  gave  the  Nation  a 
program   for   greatness   in   the   nuclear  age 
achieved  a  treaty  enacting  a  ban  on  at- 
mospheric  testing   of  nuclear  weapons— an 
historic  first  step  in  the  long  Journey  to- 
ward  peace  .  .  .  captured   the   Imagination 
of  the  world  by  initiating  the  Peace  Corps 
to    help    under-developed    nations   to   help 
themselves  .  .  .  Initiated  programs  like  the 
AUlance  for  Progress  to  give  peoples  of  the 
worid    new    hope    for    a    l>e«er    life  ... 
strengthened   and    Increased   the   flexlb  Uty 
of  our  military  establUhment,  thus  fashlon- 
ine  the  weapons  to  halt  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism and  cause  a  humiliating  Soviet  de- 
feat in  Cuba  by  forcing  the  Communists  to 
remove   all   offensive   missiles  .  .  .  Initiated 
programs  like  Area  Redevelopment,  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment   and    Training    to    help    communities 
eroded  by  economic  change  and  teach  work- 
ers   new   skills    for   and   increasingly    more 
complex   society  ...  led   the  drive  to  oh- 
tain  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans— 
fiehting  against  discrimination  in  education, 
employment  and  voting  .  .  .  architect  of  the 
tax  cut  and  the  civil  righte  bUl. 

Kennedy  on  the  role  of  Americans  today: 
"In  the  long  history  of  the  worid.  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responslblUty— I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  gener- 
ation. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light 
our  country  and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can 
truly  llgHt  the  wortd. 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you— ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country. ' 

— Inaugural    Address 
January  20.  1961 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  thirty-sixth  President 
of  the  United  States 

Life:  bom  In  Johnson  City,  Texas,  August 
27    1908  educated  at  Southwest  Texas 

Stkte  Teachers  College  .  .  .  married  Claudia 
Alta  Taylor  .  .  .  two  children  ... 

Career:  Administrator  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  for  Stato  of  Texas  .. 
United  States  Congressman  .  .  .  Lt.  cmar.. 
US  Navy  .  .  .  United  States  Senator  .  .  . 
Senate  Majority  Whip  and  Leader  .  .  .  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  Inaugu- 
rated President  November  22,  1963  .  .  .  and 
won  1964  Presidential  election  with  largest 
plurality  ever  accorded  a  candidate. 

Accomplishment  and  goals;  set  up  and 
headed  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommlt- 
toe  which  uncovered  military  vraste  and  in- 
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efficiency  In  the  1950's  .  .  .  outll  led  pro- 
gram for  U.S.  to  gain  supremacy  In  space 
following  the  first  Sputnik  ...  sec'  ired  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  bUls  of  1957  and 
I960 — the  first  civil  rights  legislation  to  win 
Congressional  approval  since  the  Civil  War 
.  .  .  aa  Vice-President  headed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportv  nlty  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  SpacK  Council 
...  As  President,  he  led  the  fight  to  obtain 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Amerhans — the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Votliig  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  secured  passage  of  th(  tax  cut, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, rent  supplements.  Model  C  ties  pro- 
gram. Department  of  TransportatU  n,  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  program.  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  measure  .  .  .  othei  historic 
legislation  enacted  by  the  89th  Con  gress  un- 
der his  leadership  Included  air  aid  water 
pollution  control  measures,  water  'esources, 
Medicare  and  social  security  Improvements, 
reform  of  the  Immigration  laws,  h(«lth  and 
consumer  protection  measures,  highway 
safety,  expansion  of  the  minimum  '  wage  law. 
extension  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  .  also 
the  Appalachla  program.  Federal  a:  id  postal 
employees  pay  raises,  mine  safety,  1  lanpower 
Development  and  Training  expansion,  the 
anti-poverty  program,  farm  program,  im- 
provements, and  an  expansion  of  Food  for 
Peace  . .  ■  our  economic  and  military  commit- 
ments to  preserve  freedom  In  Vietnam  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  b«n  coura- 
geously honored. 

Johnson's  faith  In  America:  "Th(  treasure 
of  America  today  as  always  Is  Its  y<  ung  peo- 
ple. We  must  not  permit  that  trjasure  to 
be  lost  or  wasted."— Feb.  22,   1963 

"I  happen  to  believe  that  a  stroni ;,  vibrant 
economy  Is  as  essential  to  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world  as  the  military  harlware." — 
Dec.  13.  1963. 

"This  nation  Is  going  to  be  solirent,  be- 
cause this  Administration  believes  that  you 
can  be  frugal  and  thrifty  without  being  re- 
actionary."— Jan.  28,  1964. 

".  .  -  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  t  ie  tempo 
of  America's  unprecedented  prosperity  to  ever 
muffle  the  cries  of  thoee  who  are  denied  a 
fair  share  of  it."— Apr.  24,  1964 

"If  a  nation  is  to  keep  Its  freedoih  it  must 
be  prepared  to  risk  war.  When  necessary,  we 
will  take  that  risk.  But  as  long  as  I  am 
President,  I  will  spare  neither  my  office  nor 
myself  in  the  quest  for  peace." — June  20,  1964 

"The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  qt  allty  and 
dignity  In  rural  as  well  as  In  urbar  America 
Is  one  that  will  engage  our  mlnda  and  otir 
energies  for  a  lifetime  .  .  .  the  un;  )aralleled 
harvest  of  today's  rural  America  pas  been 
achieved  because  our  ancestors  said  this  too 
was  a  reasonable  goal." — Feb.   4,   J965 

"Our  conservation  must  be  noti  Just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  1  and  de- 
velopment, but  a  creative  conseryation  of 
restoration  and  Innovation.  Its  concern  Is 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  jthe  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  Is  not  Jtist  man's  welfare  but 
the  dignity  of  man's  spirit."- Feb.  a,  1965 

"America  has  become  a  highly  trbanlzed 
nation,  and  we  must  face  the  many  meanings 
of  this  new  America  ...  in  the  nexB  35  years, 
we  must  literally  build  a  second  America — 
putting  In  place  as  many  housed  schools, 
apartments,  parks  and  offices  as  we  l^ave  built 
through  all  the  time  since  the  Pilgrims 
arrived  on  these  shores.  .  .  ." — Seflt.  9,  1965 

"Our  beautiful  America  was  b^Ut  by  a 
nation  of  strangers.  Prom  a  hundred  differ- 
ent places  or  more,  they  have  pwi^red  forth 
Into  an  empty  land.  Joining  and  i  blending 
Into  one  mighty  and  Irresistible  tlie." — Oct. 
3. 1965  I 

"The  .  .  .  most  Important  principle  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  support  of  natlcjial  Inde- 
pendence— the  right  of  each  peoplejto  govern 
themselves  and  to  shape  their  ow^i  Institu- 
tions. For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  pos- 
sible only  when  each  country  walk*  the  way 


that  It  has  chooeen  to  walk  for  itself."— 
Jan.  12.  1966 

"We  have  threatened  no  one,  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
will  not.  Our  purpose  is  solely  to  defend 
against  aggression.  To  any  armed  attack  we 
will  reply.  We  have  measured  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  others,  and  we  think  we 
know  our  own.  .  .  .  We  will  build  freedom 
while  we  fight,  and  we  will  seek  peace  every 
day  by  every  honorable  means.  But  we  will 
persevere  along  the  high  hard  road  of  free- 
dom. We  are  too  old  to  be  foolhardy  and  we 
are  too  young  to  be  tired.  We  are  too  strong 
for  fear  and  too  determined  for  retreat." — 
Feb.  23, 1966 

"Our  goal  Is  not  Just  a  Job  for  every 
worker.  Our  goal  Is  to  place  every  worker  In 
a  job  where  he  utilizes  his  full  productive 
potential,  for  his  own  and  for  society's  bene- 
fit."—Mar.  8.  1966 

"This  Administration  has  pledged  that  as 
long  as  racial  discrimination  denies  op- 
portimlty  and  equal  rights  in  America,  we 
win  honor  our  Constitutional  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  restore  the  balance  of 
Justice." — Apr.  28.  1966 

"Let  tis  start  here  and  now  to  build  a  new 
ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
growing  old.  Let  us  here  proclaim  a  bill  of 
rights  for  older  Americans.  Let  us  make  It 
our  guide  in  the  years  ahead.  .  .  ." — Jime  3, 
1966 

"Our  Nation  is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before.  We  need  not.  Indeed  we  dare  not, 
forsake  our  basic  goals  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress.  The  pursuit  of  peace  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  continued  advancement  of  our 
Nation  and  all  mankind.  Prosperity  and 
progress  will  lead  us  toward  a  society  where 
all  can  share  in  the  bounty  of  nature  and 
the  products  of  man's  Ingenuity  and  crea- 
tivity. .  .  ." — Jan.  24, 1967 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States 

Life:  bom  in  Wallace,  South  Dakota,  May 
27,  1911  .  .  .  education  at  Denver  College  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Minnesota,  Louisi- 
ana State  University  .  .  .  married  Muriel 
Buck  .  . .  four  children. 

Career:  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
United  States  Senator  .  .  .  Senate  Majority 
Whip  .  .  .  elected  Vice  President,  1964  .  .  . 
serves  as  Chairman.  President's  Council  on 
Equal  Opportunity,  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council.  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness,  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  and 
the  National  Security  Council 

Accomplishments  and  goals:  authored 
legislation  that  created  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps. 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  Pood  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram. National  Defense  Education  Act,  Drug 
Regulation  Act,  International  Health  Act  .  .  . 
as  Majority  Whip  he  played  leading  role  In 
the  enactment  of  every  major  bill  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  Administration. 

Humphrey  on  America's  future:  "I  am  one 
who  believes  this  nation  Is  as  strong,  not  as 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  not  as  the  stock 
market,  not  even  as  the  great  powerful  cor- 
porations, but  the  nation  is  only  as  strong 
as  the  productivity,  the  Intelligence,  the 
health,  and  the  education  of  Its  people." 

"We  do  not  seek  to  make  America  strong 
for  purposes  of  aggression,  but  actually  to 
safeguard  freedom.  We  do  not  want  Amer- 
ica's wealth  Just  for  the  purpose  of  luxury, 
but  rather  for  the  enrichment  of  life;  yes,  the 
beautlficatlon  of  our  country  and  the  better- 
ment of  our  education,  the  Improvement  of 
our  cultural  standards  and  cultural  Institu- 
tions, so  that  the  wealth,  the  economic  wealth 
of  an  economic  system  Is  In  a  sense  partially 
used  to  bring  about  the  spiritual  wealth  of  a 
social  structure." 

"I  believe  the  people  of  America  .  .  . 

Desire  a  safer  more  peaceful  world  for 
themselves  and  their  children; 


Support  the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son Administration  to  expand  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  everywhere  In  this  country; 

Seek  an  end  to  poverty  and  deprivation 
for  all  peoples  everywhere: 

Want  to  provide  security  and  dignity  to 
our  elderly: 

Desire  to  Improve  and  expand  our  educa- 
tional system  to  prepare  every  child  for  a 
wholesome  and  productive  life; 

Seek  to  transform  our  cities  Into  pleasant, 
stimulating  and  decent  communities. 

"The  hard  facts  of  life  are  simply  these: 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  anything  but  a  pros- 
perous, booming  America.  We  must  have 
Increased  productivity,  rising  sales,  Increased 
employment,  higher  wages  and  bigger  profits. 
Only  under  these  conditions  does  the  Great 
Society  have  meaning.  These  goals  are  clearly 
within  reach.  Our  free-enterprise  economy 
stUl  possesses  an  enormous  capacity  to 
grow — and  thereby  to  contribute  to  greater 
economic  and  social  justice  for  every  citizen." 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Life:  Born  In  Lee  Angeles,  California, 
February  5.  1900  .  .  .  educated  at  Princeton 
University  .  .  .  married  Ellen  Borden  .  .  . 
three  sons  .  .  .  died  July  14,  1965,  in  London. 

Career:  reporter  and  lawyer  .  .  .  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World 
War  n  .  .  .  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  .  .  .  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Governor  of  Illinois  .  .  .  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  In  1952  and  1956  .  .  .  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  from  1961  to  1965. 

Achievements:  helped  rebuild  Italian  econ- 
omy after  World  War  n  .  .  .  helped  get 
United  Nations  Organization  under  way  .  .  . 
as  Governor  of  Illinois,  built  new  roads  and 
schools,  reorganized  the  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram, strengthened  the  civil  service,  achieved 
Constitutional  reforms,  and  effected  numer- 
ous economies  to  balance  the  budget  ...  as 
Democratic  spokesman  and  United  Nations 
Ambassador,  Stevenson  won  worldwide  ad- 
miration for  his  Integrity,  eloquence,  and 
humanitarian  vision. 

Stevenson  on  the  struggle  against  commu- 
nism: "The  preservation  of  the  free  world 
hangs  upon  our  ability  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  those  millions  and  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  have  not  yet  made 
their  choice  between  our  democratic  system. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  promises  which 
Communism  offers,  on  the  other.  That 
choice  win  be  mainly  shaped  by  our  own 
performance.  It  will  turn  upon  such  things 
as  our  ability  to  avoid  the  disruptions  of 
depression,  to  guarantee  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  narrow  the  gulfs  separating  eco- 
nomic status,  to  preserve  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  to  make  democracy  accord  In 
practice  with  Its  premise  and  professions  of 
faith  ...  No  one  can  be  certain  about  the 
meaning  of  peace.  But  we  all  can  be  certain 
about  the  meaning  of  war.  The  futiure  is 
still  open — open  for  disaster,  if  we  seek  peace 
cheaply  or  meanly,  but  open  for  real  peace 
If  we  seek  It  bravely  and  nobly." 
Alfred  E.  Smith 

Life:  born  In  New  York  City,  December  30, 
1873  ...  no  formal  education  .  .  .  married 
Catherine  Dunn  .  .  .  five  children  .  .  .  died 
October  4,  1944,  in  New  York  City. 

Career:  trucking  hand  and  fish  peddler 
....  member  of  New  York  State  Assembly 
.  .  .  Sheriff  of  New  York  County  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  1918  to  1920  and  1922 
to  1928  .  .  .  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent In  1928. 

Achievements:  as  Governor:  factory  safety 
laws,  child  welfare  programs,  housing  and 
mental  institutions,  veteran's  bonus  .  .  . 
revised  New  York  State  Constitution  and 
reorganized  the  State  Government. 

Al  Smith  on  religion  in  politics:  "I  can 
think  of  no  greater  disaster  to  this  country 
than  to  have  the  voters  of  It  divide  upon 
religious  lines.    Nothing  co\ild  be  so  out  of 
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line  with  the  spirit  of  America  ...  I  do  not 
wish  any  member  of  my  faith  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  for  me  on  any 
religious  grounds.  I  want  them  to  vote  for 
me  only  when  in  their  hearts  and  consciences 
they  become  convinced  that  my  election  will 
promote  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 
By  the  same  token,  any  person  who  votes 
against  me  simply  because  of  my  religion  is 
not.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  good  citizen 
The  absolute  separation  of  State  and 
Church  is  part  of  the  fundamental  basis  of 
our  Constitution.  I  believe  In  that  separa- 
tion and  In  all  that  It  Implies.  That  beUef 
must  be  a  part  of  the  fundamental  faith  of 
every  true  American." 

James  M.  Cox 

Life:  born  March  31,  1870,  at  Jacksonburg, 
Ohio  .  .  .  married  Margaretta  Blair  ,  .  . 
four  children  .  .  .  died  July  15,  1957. 

Career:    school    teacher,    reporter,    news- 
paper  publisher,   author   .   .   .   Congressman 
.    Governor    of    Ohio,    1913-15,    1917-21 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  In 

1920 

Achievements:  as  Governor  of  Ohio, 
achieved  workmen's  compensation,  budget 
reform,  school  reorganization,  public  utility 
regulation  and  stnte  banking  code. 

Cox  on  democratic  progress:  "Some  people 
have  been  saying  of  late:  'We  are  tired  of 
progress,  we  want  to  go  back  to  where  we 
were  before;  to  go  about  our  business;  to 
restore  "normal"  conditions."  They  are 
wrong  This  is  not  the  wish  of  America. 
We  can  never  go  back  ...  For  our  eyes  are 
trained  ahead— forward  to  better  new  days 
We  cannot  anchor  our  ship  of  state  In 
tlils  world  tempest,  nor  can  we  return  to  the 
placid  harbor  of  long  years  ago.  We  must 
go  forward  or  founder." 

Williams  Jennings  Bryan 
Ufe:    born   In   Salem,   Illinois,   March    19. 
1860  .  .  .  married     Mary     Elizabeth     Balrd 
.   .  three   children   .   .   .  died  at  Dayton. 
Tennessee.  July  26. 1925, 

Career:  editor,  orator,  reporter  and  law- 
yer ..  .  Colonel  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  .  .  .  Congressman  from  Nebraska  .  .  . 
Secretary  of  State  under  Wilson  .  .  .  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  1896. 
1900  and  1908.  ^      , 

Achievements:  fought  the  gold  standard 
and  protection  in  trade  ...  foe  of  imperial- 
ism and  trusts  ...  as  Secretary  of  State, 
worked  for  arbitration  as  method  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  International  dispute  .  .  . 
instrumental  In  establishment  of  popular 
election  of  Senators,  the  Income  Tax,  Woman 
Suffrage   and  the  Department   of  Labor. 

Bryan  on  the  Importance  of  agriculture: 
"Burn  down  your  cities  and  leave  our  farms, 
and  your  cities  will  spring  up  again  as  If  by 
magic;  but  destrov  our  farms,  and  the  grass 
will  grow  on  the  streets  of  every  city  In  the 
country." 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 
Life:    born   in   New   Lebanon.   New   York, 
February  9,  1814  .  .  .  educated  at  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  City  .  .  .  unmarried  .  .  . 
died  In  Yonkers.  New  York.  August  4.  1886. 
Career:  lawyer  and  essairlst  .  .  .  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee ..  .  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
.  .  .  reform    Governor    of    New    York  .  .  . 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1876. 
Achievements:  exposed  the  Tweed  Ring  in 
New    York    City  .  .  .  fought    corruption    in 
State  and  In  the  Grant  AdmlnlsUatlon. 

Tilden  on  the  dangers  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment: "Eliminating  corruption  does  not 
alone  effect  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents. 
You  cannot  preserve  your  present  system  of 
government  unless  you  purify  administra- 
tion and  purify  legislation.  The  evils  of  cor- 
rupt government  are  not  confined  to  the 
taking  of  money  from  the  people  to  enrich 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  Its  enjoyment, 
but  the  growth  of  such  a  system  sape  all  pub- 


lic virtue  and  aU  public  moraUty;  and  at  last 
'a  government  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people'  will  cease  to  exist." 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  a  parliamentary 

inquiry?  .^     ^    x     _ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the'  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  My  inquiry  is,  what  is  the 
time  allotted  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  will  bind  the  Senate 
in  the  morning  for  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  Hruska  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours,  one  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  propound  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  time 
agreed  upon  for  the  debate  upon  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  how  much  of 
that  time  remains? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  answer  that  question,  there  was  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  the  great  majority  of 
which,  if  not  all  of  it,  is  still  remaining. 
It  is  anticipated,  barring  the  offer  of 
further  amendments,  that  It  is  quite 
likely  we  will  be  able  to  finish  within  a 
4-hour  period  after  morning  business  is 
concluded. 

However,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  on  Friday  last,  did  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  that  if  fui'ther  time 
was  needed,  it  would  be  forthcoming; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  this 
amendment  I  am  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Congress  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  be- 
cause I  feel  strongly  that  the  time  Is 
overdue  for  the  Congress  to  organize 
itself  in  a  manner  enabling  it  to  respond 
more  adequately  and  intelligently  to  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  science  and  technology  in  this 
Nation  in  the  past  25  years,  and  to  take 
a  greater  lead  In  developing  and  guiding 
our  national  science  policy. 

It  is  now  commonplace  to  recognize 
that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  sci- 
entific revolution,  the  Impact  of  which 
affects  the  lives  of  each  and  every  citizen 
in  profound  and  often  unpredictable 
ways.  This  revolution  Is  manifested 
particularly  by  developments  In  the  mili- 
tary sciences,  agriculture,  medicine,  bi- 
ology, transportation,  communications, 
new  systems  for  the  accumulation  and 
retrieval  of  information,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  atomic  power,  and  by  the 
opening  up  of  whole  new  areas  of  sci- 


entific endeavor  aimed  toward  the  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  of  outer  space. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become 
deeply  committed  to  and  heavily  In- 
volved in  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  all  these  and  many  other  areas. 
A  recent  National  Science  Foundation 
publication  lists  35  departments  and 
agencies  supporting  or  engaged  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  research  and  develop- 
ment.' .     ,    V.     V 

This  involvement  increasmgly  has  be- 
come a  major  factor  of  our  political  life 
since  the  Second  World  War,  when  there 
first  developed  a  national  awareness  of 
the  essential  relationship  between  the 
utiUzation  of  science  and  technology  and 
the    national    welfare.      According    to 
figures  compiled  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search    and      development     in      1940 
amounted  to  only  $74  million,'  or  less 
than    1    percent   of   the   total   Federal 
budget.'    By  1945  Federal  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $1,591  million, 
a  little  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget:  by  1960  to  $7,738  milUon  or 
10  percent  of  the  budget  and  by  1965  to 
$14,875  million,  or  15  percnt— a  level  at 
which  such  expenditures  have  been  fairly 
consistently  maintained.* 

Concomitant  with  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral support  has  been  a  great  expansion 
on  the  body  of  related  knowledge  and  in- 
formation.    However,    because    of    our 
highly  compartmentalized  congressional 
committee  structure,  with  its  dispersed 
legislative  authorities  and  jurisdictions. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  compre- 
hensive information  describing  the  total 
Federal,  scientific,  and  technical  effort. 
And  although  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  review  all  Fed- 
eral spending,  I  have  found  it  impossible, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  gain  an  overall 
picture  of  our  research  and  development 
programs  because  the  enormity  of  the 
Federal  budget  necessitates  its  appor- 
tionment among  the  various  appropria- 
tions subcommittees. 

In  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  scientific 
and  technical  programs  are  reviewed  in 
a  fragmented  manner  by  various  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  according  to 
their  jurisdiction  over  specific  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  As  revealed  in  a 
survey  made  in  1965  by  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  there  are  m  the 
House  and  Senate  combined  a  total  of 
32  committees  and  109  subcommittees 
having  jurisdictional  interest  in  scientific 
and  technological  activities.'    These  in- 


1  National  Science  Foundation.  Federal 
Funds  for  Research.  Development  and  Other 
scientific  Activities.  Vol.  XV.  NSP  6^26. 
Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1966  pp  82-83.  (The  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  counted 
separately.) 

'  Loc  cit..  p.  4. 

•/bid. 

4  ITjid 

» Donnelly,  Warren  H.  and  Brezlna.  Dennlij 
W  Listing  of  Congressional  Committees  and 
Subcommittees  Indicating  Jurisdictional  In- 
terests in  ScienUfic  and  Technological  Ac- 
tivities. Legislative  Reference  Service.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  89th  Congress,  Ist  session. 
1966,  28  pages. 
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in  each 
of  the 


elude  a  number  of  subcommittees 
House  which  exercise  oversight 
Government's  research  and  development 
activities.  The  problem  is  not.  therefore, 
one  of  a  lack  of  review,  but  a  pack  of 
coordination  of  reviews.  ! 

For  this  reason,  I  am  advocaffing  the 
establishment  within  the  Congress  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which,  although  lacking! in  leg- 
islative authority  and  jurisdiction,  would 
be  empowered  to  review  Federal  scientific 
and  technical  programs  on  a  coiitinuing 
basis,  and  could  make  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  specific  agency  pro- 
grsuns,  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and 
to  the  executive  agencies  and  jdepart- 
ments.  I 

What  is  perhaps  most  impoi|tant,  It 
would  provide  a  congressional  foqal  point 
for  the  gathering  of  relevant,  significant. 
and  detailed  information  on  all  igovern- 
mental  and  nongovernmental  sfcientlfic 
and  technical  plans  and  programs.  Thus 
centralized,  this  Information  wculd  be- 
come more  readily  accessible  to  all  the 
Members.  This  is  essential  to  cur  pur- 
poses as  the  number  of  pressing  bills 
dealing  with  science  and  technology 
grows  with  each  congressional  session. 
A  very  significant  indicator  of 
islative  activity  is  contained  in 
bibliography  of  congressional 
tions  prepared  In  the  Legislatl 
erence  Service  entitled  "An  Inv 
Congressional  Concern  With 
and  Development.'"  Although  lit  deals 
only  with  the  88th  Congress  and  |the  first 
session  of  the  89th,  it  Is  120  pafees  long 
and  contains  approximately  1J400  en 
tries. 

We  of  the  Congress  will  inc 
be  called  upon  to  make  major 
with  respect  to  our  support  o: 
and  technology.  These  will 
the  most  significant  we  have  ev^r  faced, 
for.  not  only  are  vast  expenditkires  in- 
volved, but  the  scientists  have!  warned 
us  that  our  very  survival  on  tljis  earth 
has  become  more  completely  dependent 
than  ever  before  on  the  wise  use  6f  scien- 
tific knowledge.  , 

The  most  politically  sophisticated  of 
the  scientists  recognize  that  mahy  prob- 
lems are  created  by  technological  devel- 
opments that  they  alone  cannot  solve; 
that  there  are  social,  econoiiic.  and 
political  considerations  involve^  In  the 
decisions  that  have  to  be  takten;  and 
that  the  Members  of  Congress,  vs  ho  daily 
make  decisions  In  which  all  thjese  con- 
siderations have  to  be  weighed,  must 
bring  their  practical  experienc^  to  bear 
upon  them.  \ 

Certainly  we  of  the  Congrest  do  not 
wish  to  hamper  our  national  Scientific 
progress  in  any  way,  but  I  cohsider  it 
oxir  duty  to  see  to  it  that  our|  Federal 
scientific  programs  are  more  thoroughly 
coordinated,  systematically  prisecuted, 
and  economically  administeredi  to  help 
formulate  national  goals  and  otuectives; 


lis  leg- 
recent 
publica- 
ve  R€f- 
itory  of 
Research 


easingly 

ijecisions 

science 

among 


•U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  ConuAlttee  on 
Government  Operations,  Subcomoilttee  on 
aovernment  Research.  Commlttte  Print: 
An  Inventory  of  Congressional  Covipem  with 
Research  and  Development:  a  Bibliography. 
89th  Congress.  2d  session.  Washington,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1966.  jl20  pagM. 


and  to  clarify  the  scope  of  Government 
Involvement  In  scientific  activities. 

More  specifically,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  such  problems  as  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional goals  for  support  of  programs  in 
space,  agriculture,  health  services,  edu- 
cation, oceanography,  and  so  forth.  We 
shall  have  to  determine  how  best  to  allo- 
cate our  resources  in  terms  of  scientific 
manpower,  money,  facilities,  and  natural 
resources.  These  are  not  unlimited,  and 
choices  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  how 
best  they  are  to  be  utilized  for  maximum 
public  benefit. 

We  should  examine  the  relationship 
between  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  engaged  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  pursuits  to  find  what 
measure  of  cooperation  exists  between 
them. 

There  is  the  problem  of  distributing 
Federal  research  grants  and  contracts  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  geographically 
equitable  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  research  obtained. 

All  these  problems  and  issues  can  be 
considered  adequately  and  responsibly 
only  if  the  Congress  provides  itself  with 
such  machinery  as  I  propose  in  the  form 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  where  a  proper  perspective 
can  be  achieved  by  viewing  them  in  the 
context  of  total  governmental  and  non- 
governmental involvement. 

It  is  frequently  said  in  the  Congress 
that  too  much  pov.er  has  shifted  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
believe  that  we  have  been  somewhat  at 
fault,  because  in  the  past  we  have  been 
prone  to  accept  programs  which  are  con- 
ceived in  and  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  with  too  little  question,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  programs  having  ma- 
jor scientific  and  technical  content. 
Furthermore,  we  must  realize  that  the 
executive  branch  perhaps  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  modern  science  and 
technology  with  more  foresight  than  we. 
Within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent there  is  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Through  these  bodies  the  Executive  has 
immeasurably  strengthened  its  hand 
both  with  respect  to  shaping  national 
science  policy  and  to  drafting  legislation 
designed  to  implement  that  policy. 

However,  despite  the  establishment 
of  the  above-mentioned  offices,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  not  demonstrated 
that  it  is  able  to  guarantee  the  efficient 
management  of  Federal  programs  or 
their  effective  intergovernmental  coordi- 
nation. For  example  In  a  recent  case 
study  of  Federal  laboratory  resources, 
significant  management  deficiencies 
were  revealed.    I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  Federal  Government  appears  to  know 
only  approximately  how  many  laboratories 
It  has,  where  they  are.  what  kinds  of  people 
work  there,  and  what  they  are  doing.  Equip- 
ment is  pxirchased,  capitalized,  and  often  for- 
gotten. It  seldom  appears  to  reenter  the 
management  purview  as  a  cost  of  laboratory 
operation.  The  laboratories  themselves  ap- 
pear to  be  eternal.  As  national  goals  change, 
as  agency  missions  shift  to  meet  new  public 
needs,  and  as  the  public  becomes  aware  of 
these  needs,  new  laboratories  are  created  and 


present  laboratories  expand.  Rarely  are  ex- 
iBting  laboratories  cut  back  or  terminated. 
There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  Fed- 
eral laboratories  are  treated  as  a  national  re- 
source to  be  continuously  challenged  by  the 
assignment  of  Important  problems,  reqi^ng 
a  continuing  appraisal  of  capabilities  and 
alternative  courses  of  action.' 

With  specific  reference  to  laboratories 
working  on  environmental  pollution  the 
report  states: 

It  was  learned  that  well  In  excess  of  1,000 
projects  related  to  resetu-ch  and  development 
on  environmental  pollution  are  being  con- 
ducted In  from  100  to  200  Installations  In 
at  least  9  agencies  and  departments.  In 
many  Instances  this  work  was  Indicated  as 
being  unrelated  to  the  primary  missions  of 
either  the  laboratories  or  the  agencies.^ — 

And  suggested  that — 
This  situation  may  prevail  for  many  multi- 
agency  programs  of  the  Federal  Government.' 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress  must  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  thorough  surveil- 
lance of  Federal  scientific  and  technical 
programs,  and  for  suggesting  new 
courses  of  action  and  fresh  approaches 
to  problems.  We  shall  also  have  to  de- 
mand more  adequate  accounting  from 
the  executive  branch  with  regard  to  its 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
programs.  That  it  has  been  deficient  in 
this  respect  has  been  acknowledged  with- 
in the  executive  branch  Itself.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  William  D.  Carey: 

If  the  Congress  feels  starved  for  facts.  If 
It  is  baffled  at  finding  science  behind  every 
bureaucratic  rock,  if  it  fails  to  see  Intrinsic 
merit  In  the  more  arcane  nooks  of  basic 
science.  If  it  hxints  vainly  for  signs  of  a 
broad  strategy  for  science.  If  It  cannot 
identify  priorities  for  scientific  choice,  we 
have  ourselves  to  blame."" 

The  bill  I  propose  would  require  sub- 
mission by  the  President  of  an  annual 
report,  similar  in  nature  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  now  rendered  periodically 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  This 
report  would  be  reviewed  by  means  of 
hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  It 
should  describe  all  relevant  plans  and 
programs  and  the  steps  being  taken  to  in- 
sure their  efficient  management,  such 
as  the  extent  of  the  application  of  cost- 
benefit  analyses;  outline  the  methods 
being  used  to  effect  coordination  within 
the  Government  and  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations; account  for  expenditures  each 
fiscal  year;  and  estimate  anticipated  fu- 
ture expenditures. 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  I  feel  it  es- 
pecially important  that  the  executive 
branch  be  required  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  Congress  on  its  long-range  scien- 
tific and  technical  planning  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
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ernment Operations.  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  Subcommittee.  Committee  Print: 
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Presidential  Report  on  Science.  Saturday  Re- 
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extent  of  the  commitment  of  public 
funds  and  resources  that  may  be  in- 
volved in  future  plans  and  programs 
which  we  will  be  asked  to  support.  The 
executive  branch  has  been  reluctant  to 
inform  us  along  these  lines,  but  I  think  it 
altogether  necessary  that  we  receive  such 
information  if  Congress  is  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitution  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  And,  as  a 
consequence,  I  should  hope  to  see  a  more 
creative  relationship  develop  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  In  the  interest  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  public  good  and  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  through  wiser  utiUzation 
of  all  our  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  he  has  In- 
formed me  that  although  he  thought 
this  might  pertain  somewhat  to  the  bill, 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  accept  this 
amendment.  I  should  Uke  to  inquire  of 
him  at  this  time  if  he  is  stUl  of  that 
mind,  or  if  he  has  yet  seen  the  great 

light.  ^^     ,  , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Colorado,  for 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  address 
on  this  very  much  needed  joint  commit- 
tee operation  which  he  has  so  clearly 
outlined.  He  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant proposal. 

Had  we  had  the  advantage  of  this 
matter  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill,  which  has  taken 
some  3  or  4  weeks  of  the  Senate's  time,  I 
believe  that  would  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  senate.  However,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  just  about  com- 


pleted the  actions  on  the  bill.  I  wish  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  present  this 
matter  to  the  legislative  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  I  am  sure  would  be  glad  to  hear 
and  consider  it.  Without  any  testimony 
having  been  given  in  the  joint  commit- 
tee, the  House  would  be  completely  ob- 
livious to  the  reasons  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  the  establishment  of  this  committee, 
and  therefore  I  would  appreciate  his 
withholding  action  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  has  been  complete- 
ly frank,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
remarks,  but  I  appreciate  them,  anyway. 
Mr.  President,  this  being  the  situation, 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  If  this  amendment  is  in- 
troduced as  a  bill,  will  it  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  study  that  matter. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  privately,  with  the  Par- 
liamentai-ian  and  with  the  Chair,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  session. 
I  will  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 

time. 

I  should  like  to  announce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  that  this  bill  was 
introduced  last  summer.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which  I  have  been  working  a  long 
time,  and.  much  to  my  surprise.  I  found 
a  very  great  and  wide  Interest  in  it  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, parliamentary  and  otherwise,  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment.  But  I 
also  wish  to  announce  that  I  will  Intro- 
duce   this    amendment    as    a    bill    on 


Wednesday,  March  15,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  sych  Senators  who  are 
Interested  and  would  desire  to  cosponsor 
it  contact  my  office  in  the  meantime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      120 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  all  matter  relating  to  title  V  of  the  bill. 

On  page  4,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  "Title  VI"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Title  V. 

On  page  4,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  "Sec.  601."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  501.". 

Beginning  with  Une  8,  i>age  118,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  18,  page  124. 

On  page  125,  line  1,  strike  out  "TITLE  VI" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "TITLE  V". 

On  page  125,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  601" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  501". 

On  page  125,  line  8,  immediately  after  the 
words  "title  III,"  insert  "and". 

On  page  125,  line  9,  strike  out  ",  and  title 
V." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtll  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  7,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr«.   Katie   Callaham's   100th   Birthday 
March  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
March  11.  marks  the  100th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Mrs.  Katie  Callaham,  who 
now  resides  at  Hillhaven  Convalescent 
Home,  2210  East  First  Street,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Callaham  lived  in  Orange  County 
for  over  40  years,  and  her  sons,  daugh- 
ters, grandchildren,  and  great  grand- 
children all  live  near  her.  A  reception 
will  be  held  In  her  honor  on  Svmday, 
March  12. 

It  Is  a  great  accomplishment  to  reach 
such  an  age,  and  particularly  when  one 
considers  the  comparative  hardships 
which  Mrs.  Callaham's  generation  expe- 
rienced in  their  younger  years. 

President  Johnson  will  Join  me  in 
sending  a  congratulatory  message  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  constituent  on  that  special 
occasion. 


Society  for  Nondettractive  Testing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6. 1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  the  western  New 
York  section  of  the  Society  for  Nonde- 
structive Testing  will  hold  its  first  sym- 
posium, at  Erie  County  Technical  Insti- 
tute In  Wllllamsville,  N.Y. 

I  believe  that  this  group — first  orga- 
nized a  quarter  century  ago  at  Canlsius 
College  In  Buffalo.  N.Y.— deserves  na- 
tional recognition  at  this  time. 

Its  first  symposium  comes  In  a  day 
when  the  entire  Nation  Is  concerned 
about  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
dangerous  results  of  jet-radiated  energy. 
And  its  25-year  history  has  placed  it  In 
high  regard  as  a  national  pioneering 
group. 

Founded  after  the  college  offered  a 
training  program  In  X-ray  Inspection  of 
war  materials  during  World  War  II.  Its 
members  are  highly  trained  and  re- 
spected scientists.   I  feel  that  their  pres- 


ence in  western  New  York  Is  a  boon  to 
those  associated  with  the  many  indus- 
trial and  technical  activities  of  the  area, 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 


Salute  to  Morocco,  America's  Longtime 
Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   n,OBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6. 1967 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  course  of  our  Nation's 
history  there  are  several  sovereign  States 
which  have  bonded  with  us  since  our  In- 
ception and  kept  that  alliance  and 
friendship. 

Morocco  Is  one  of  those  nations.  So 
on  this,  the  Moroccan  National  Day,  I 
would  like  to  join  other  Americans  In 
extending  a  hand  of  gratitude  for  this 
friendship  and  alliance. 

The  bonds  that  have  been  welded  be- 
tween our  two  nations  Is  not  a  new  one. 
Nor   one    formed    out    of    expediency. 
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Morocco  was  one  of  the  first  nations  in 
the  world  to  sign  treaties  with  the!  Infant 
United  States  of  America  in  1786.  Since 
then  we  have  enjoyed  continued  peaceful 
relations. 

An  indication  of  the  maturity  lof  this 
relationship  is  the  recent  visit  Jof  His 
Royal  Highness,  Hassan  the  Second. 
During  his  visit  to  our  country  he  re- 
affirmed the  bonds  between  oiir  two 
nations.  ' 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  rjieeting 
the  Bling  and  was  impressed  with  his 
dedication,  friendship,  and  humanitarian 
spirit.  The  United  States  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  have  such  a  friend. 

His  Majesty  has  selected  as  his  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  States  an  out- 
standing Ambassador,  His  Excellency, 
Dr.  Ahmed  Larakl,  an  effective  and  dedi- 
cated person.  Washington  had  been 
greatly  impressed  by  His  Excellency  and 
his  charming  wife.  J 

I  offer  my  congratulations  on  tils  day 
to  King  Hassan  and  the  people  if  Mo- 
rocco on  this,  their  National  Day;  May 
the  flag  of  Morocco  fly  over  a  pro^rous 
and  joyous  nation  forever  and  m^y  our 
friendship  endure  as  long. 


H.R.  6416  Inadvertently  Introduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH] 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATCfVES 


Monday,  March  6.  1967 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California, 
Speaker,  on  January  16,  1967,  I  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  was  hospitali^d  for 
23  days.  Subsequently  I  wao  confined 
for  a  period  of  time  at  home  in  airmec- 
tion  with  my  recuperation.  Lest  my  of 
the  Members  of  this  distingulshe<  1  body 
get  the  impression  that  my  recentj 
pacitation  affected  either  my  faculties 
or  my  loyalty  to  California,  I  wish  to 
state  explicitly  for  the  record 
neither  diagnosis  is  correct.  One 
say.  rather,  that  something  rather 


Mr. 


that 
might 
aunny 
happened  on  the  way  to  thr  "bill 
hopper."  I 

Through  an  understandable  mlsiinder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  a  well-meaning 
staff  member,  a  Colorado  River]  basin 
project  bill  bearing  my  name  wai  filed 
with  the  Clerk  on  March  1.  ijt  was 
numbered  H.R.  6416  and  it  bore  A  star- 
tling— to  use  a  mild  expletive — resem- 
blance to  legislation  introduced  (earlier 
in  the  current  session  by  my  good  friends 
of  the  Arizona  delegation. 

Now,  of  course,  I  realize  that  |  those 
very  able  gentlemen  are  possessed  of  a 
certain  sense  of  urgency  in  their  jlursult 
of  water  for  their  delightfully  aridlstate. 
However,  my  approach  to  the  solution 
of  that  problem  does  not  neceisarlly 
coincide  with  that  of  my  thirsty  neigh- 
bors. Like  all  good  Califomians  ]  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  their  phght,  out  it 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  them,  that 
cosponsorship  of  their  legislation  is 
carrying  friendship  to  the  brink.  Amity 
Is  one  thing  in  the  West;  water  Is  an- 


other. So,  I  hasten  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  particular  and  Califomians 
generally,  that  the  error  will  be  rectified 
this  very  day. 

Although  this  private  faux  pas  is  im- 
precedented  in  my  congressional  career, 
so  was  my  heart  attack.  California  has 
a  very  vital  stake  in  any  legislation 
affecting  the  Colorado  River  water  sup- 
ply and  it  is  my  intention,  as  always, 
to  protect  her  rights,  entitlements  and 
citizens'  welfare. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing — 
personally — a  bill  which  not  only  at- 
tempts to  serve  the  best  purposes  of  Cal- 
ifornia, but  the  six  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  basin  as  well.  It  is  identical 
with  proposed  legislation  filed  previous- 
ly by  four  of  my  California  House  col- 
leagues and  by  California's  senior  Sena- 
tor. In  addition  to  other  virtues,  these 
proposals  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  and 
will  provide  that  elusive  water  for  our 
longsuffering  Arizona  friends. 


The  Kee  Report:  Arms  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  6.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  arms  control. 

The  newscast  follows: 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report : 

One  of  the  smallest  agencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  1b  trying  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problem  this  country 
has  ever  faced.  The  agency  Is  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  expanding  race  In  atomic  weapons. 

The  problem  of  the  arms  race  Is  not  new. 
Throughout  history,  one  nation  has  sought 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  Its  neighbor  by 
building  a  bigger  military  stockpile.  Un- 
fortunately, this  sort  of  competition  has 
always  ended  In  war.  The  difference  Is  that 
this  time,  total  war  waged  with  mass  de- 
struction weapons  will  result  in  unbeliev- 
able horror.  Just  one  of  the  big  bombs  now 
in  existence  could  destroy  the  largest  city 
In  the  world. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  is  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem, was  established  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  during  his  first  year  In  the 
White  House.  Its  Job  Is  to  explore  every 
path  which  might  lead  to  effective  arms  con- 
trol without  endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  search  for  positive 
peace  two  steps  have  been  taken.  The  First 
was  the  treaty  banning  atomic  testing  In  the 
atmosphere.  The  second  was  the  agreement 
reached  in  the  United  Nations  last  year  to 
ban  military  weapons  In  outer  space.  Thus 
far,  these  two  step>s  represent  the  only  less- 
ening of  the  arms  race. 

However,  even  If  atomic  war  never  comes, 
this  present  arms  race  Is  Imposing  tragic 
costs  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Expand- 
ing military  budgets  are  eating  up  the 
earth's  substance.  The  annual  outlay  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  country 
Is  now  in  excess  of  70  billion  dollars  a  year. 


a  stun  exceeded  only  twice  In  World  War  11 
and  never  before  In  peacetime. 

But  Uncle  Sam  also  spends  more  than  2 
billion  dollars  annually  to  run  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  bulk  of  this  is 
devoted  to  military  purposes.  The  result 
Is  that  more  than  half  the  funds  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  devoted  to  defense 
and  military  purposes. 

If  this  sum  could  be  cut  In  half,  just 
think  what  this  money  could  do  to  relieve 
poverty  In  the  United  States,  and  to  help 
our  neighbors  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  aid  developing  nations  on  every 
continent.  This  Is  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  the  whole  human  race  Is  the  loser  be- 
cause of  the  waste  Involved  In  the  current 
arms  race. 

In  deploring  this  situation,  however,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  guilt  for  this  arms 
race  rests  upon  Communist  Russia  and  Com- 
munist Russia  alone.  The  United  States  U 
Innocent  of  any  wrong-doing.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  avoid  this  arms  race,  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  made  the  most  generous 
offer  in  history. 

After  World  War  II,  the  free  nations  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  most  powerful  military 
weapons  In  history,  because  they  alone 
possessed  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
But  the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  use 
this  weapon  for  conquest.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  promote  the  peace.  With  this  In 
mind,  the  free  nations  offered  to  give  up  their 
monopoly  In  return  for  iron-clad  control  of 
all  atomic  development  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  this  plan  came  to  a  vote,  every 
nation  in  the  world  voted  its  approval  except 
Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites. 

This  was  the  Communist  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent arms  race.  Despite  this,  our  country  will 
continue  to  do  everything  It  can  to  promote 
peace. 


Tigers  of  Tammany :  Nine  Men  Who  Ran 
New  York 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  this  honorable  body  who, 
from  time  to  time,  take  an  interest  in 
politics,  will  find  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  City 
in  the  recently  issued  "Tigers  of  Tam- 
many: Nine  Men  Who  Ran  New  York," 
by  Alfred  Connable  and  Edward  Silber- 
farb,  published  by  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  Inc. 

"Tigers  of  Tammany"  traces  the  influ- 
ence of  New  York's  Democratic  leaders 
from  the  founding  of  the  Society  of 
Saint  Tammany  on  May  12,  1789,  to  the 
Democratic  defeat  of  November  8,  1966. 
It  focuses  on  the  political  wars  of  Aaron 
Burr,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Mayor  Fer- 
nando Wood,  Boss  Tweed,  Honest  John 
Kelly,  Richard  Croker,  Charles  Mur- 
phy, Carmine  DeSapio,  and  J.  Raymond 
Jones. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  book 
and  reviewing  it  for  the  Villager,  a 
newspaper  published  for  people  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  and  surrounding  area 
In  my  district,  and  it  was  published  on 
March  2. 

The  review  follows: 
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New  York:   From  Van  Buben  to  Dk  Sapio 
( risers  of  Tammany:  Nine  Men   Who  Ran 

New  York,  by  Alfred  Connable  and  Edward 

Silberfarb.     384  pp.  New  York.  Holt,  Rine- 
hart and  Winston,  Inc.,  $6.95.) 
(By  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Congressman, 
17th  District,  Manhattan,  New  York) 

Villagers  with  memories  of  Democratic 
leadership  primary  fights  will  find  a  fascinat- 
ing reference  work  In  the  Tigers  of  Tammany. 

The  name  derives  from  Tamanend,  sachem 
of  the  Delaware  Tribe,  who  signed  a  contract 
with  William  Penn  in  1683.  The  Society  of 
Saint  Tammany  was  founded  In  1789  by  Wil- 
liam Mooney,  a  Manhattan  furniture  dealer. 
There  was  a  "Wigwam"  in  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  new  states  with  an  animal  symbol 
for  each.  New  York  had  an  "eagle,"  and 
Pennsylvania  the  "tiger."  It  was  a  truly 
national  organization  only  for  a  short  time, 
dedicated  to  a  pleblan  democracy. 

While  the  center  of  action  was  New  York 
City,  there  was  eventually  a  Wigwam  even  In 
Texas.  Gradually,  however,  it  developed  Into 
a  solid  New  York  City  political  machine  from 
the  original  fraternal-type  order. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  was  born  In 
the  summer  of  1791  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  as  architects,  among  Its 
foundations  was  the  New  York  Tammany, 
led  by  a  young  United  States  Senator,  Aaron 
Burr. 

It  Is  Aaron  Burr,  Thomas  Jefferson's  Vice- 
President  and  Alexander  Hamilton's  nemesis, 
founder  of  modern  ;K)litlc8,  who  Is  the  first 
Tammany  Tiger  of  the  book,  and  It  Is  Coun- 
cilman Ed  Koch's  Democratic  County  Leader, 
J.  Raymond  Jones,  also  known  as  the  "Gray 
Fox,"  who  Is  the  last  Tiger  discussed. 

In  between  we  find  seven  others:  (1)  One 
time  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  Andrew 
Jackson's  choice  and  the  only  Tammany  man 
to  reach  the  White  House;  (2)  Mayor 
Fernando  Woods,  who  gave  us  Central  Park 
before  the  ClvU  War  and  Tom  Hoving;  (3) 
William  Marcy  Tweed,  who  started  as  a 
"reformer"  and  wound  up  In  Jail;  (4)  Honest 
John  Kelly,  who  really  "organized";  (5) 
Richard  Croker,  who  believed  In  "honest 
graft";  (6)  Charles  Murphy,  who  ruled  In  the 
Golden  Years  of  Tammany;  and  (7)  Green- 
wich Village's  own  Carmine  De  Saplo. 

Although  most  of  the  Indian  relics  In  the 
Tammany  museum  were  sold  to  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  with  the  modest  remainder  now  In  a 
room  at  the  National  Democratic  Club  on 
Madison  Avenue,  Tammany  still  lives  in 
legend. 

Many  men  were  elected  by  Tammany,  but 
many  also,  both  Republicans  like  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Rockefeller,  LaGuardla,  and  Lind- 
say, and  Democrats  like  Tllden,  Cleveland, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were  elected  by 
opposition  to  Tammany. 

Former  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  had  It 
both  ways,  winning  with  De  Saplo  In  1953, 
and  winning  against  him  In  1961. 

Probably  the  most  respected  Tammany 
Man  was  Governor  Al  Smith. 

While  the  history  of  Carmine  De  Saplo 
may  still  have  to  be  written,  as  of  this  date 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Tammany 
reached  its  peak  of  reform  in  his  espousal  of 
permanent  personal  registration  and  direct 
election  of  district  leaders,  all  of  which 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  be  defeated. 

With  a  political  history,  you  must  look  to 
the  credentials  of  the  authors  to  establish 
the  basis  for  acceptance. 

Alfred  Connable  was  a  writer  on  the  staff 
of  Mayor  Wagner,  who,  we  must  admit, 
made  good  speeches,  and  now  works  for 
Nassau  County's  Eugene  Nickerson.  Edward 
Silberfarb  Is  one  of  our  own,  a  resident  of 
Greenwich  Village.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  City  Hall  reporters,  writing  for 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  until  brought 
down  by  the  last  newspaper  strike,  and  now 
works  for  New  York  City  In  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Renewal  area. 


When  they  tell  you  that  Edward  Costikyan 
was  the  first  Protestant  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall  since  Boss  Tweed,  you  can  rely  on  the 
fact,  although  they  do  err  occasionally. 

Village  Assemblyman  William  F.  Passan- 
nante  gets  a  credit  line  for  an  assist  on  the 
book. 

For  a  well-written  historical  saga  which 
mirrors  politics  In  New  York  City  and  fea- 
tures our  own  area,  this  book  will  bring 
nostalgic    moments    and    valuable    Insight. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Sam  Steiger, 
Entered  Into  the  Record  of  the  Joint 
Hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6. 1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson's  desire  to  appear 
to  combat  inflation  and  achieve  budget 
sleight  of  hand  was  accomplished,  when 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  was 
ordered,  on  November  23,  1966,  to  with- 
hold substantial  fimds  from  the  States 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  Secretary  Boyd's 
unfreezing  a  portion  of  the  money  this 
week  was  insufficient  to  restore  a  vital 
portion  of  our  economy. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  not 
funded  from  a  supposedly  inviolate  trust, 
as  is  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, receives  money  directly  from  the 
general  fund  and  in  1967  had  virtually 
$1.3  billion  appropriated;  it  is  only 
suffering  a  4. 6 -percent  cutback. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  withhold- 
ing, is  clearly  to  lessen  the  deficits  of  the 
various  fiscal  1968  budgets.  Having  the 
highway  trust  fund  purchase  participa- 
tion certificates,  which  is  already 
plarmed,  although  denied  by  Secretary 
Boyd,  decreases  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  to  $8.1  billion  from  $13.1 
billion  In  1968. 

An  effective  public  relations  campaign 
has  seemingly  minimized  the  actual 
amount  of  this  cutback.  Not  the  $700 
million  announced,  but  $1,105.6  million 
is  the  amount  of  the  decrease  in  funds 
going  to  the  States.  When  pre-1967  un- 
obligated funds  and  the  1967  differential 
between  apportionments  and  the 
amount  following  the  freeze  are  taken 
into  accoimt,  a  figure  of  25  percent  is 
arrived  at  rather  than  the  17.5  percent 
pictured  by  the  administration.  Alloca- 
tions for  fiscal  1968  have  been  made  and 
when  this  Is  Included  the  total  percent- 
age frozen  comes  to  48.7. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made 
the  1968  apportionment  on  October  2, 
1966,  only  slightly  better  than  2 
months  before  the  withholding  was  an- 
nounced, it  would  also  seem  to  Indicate 
that  in  this  administration  the  left  and 
right  hands  truly  do  not  know  what  the 
other  Is  doing. 

Others  who  have  testified  before  these 
committees  are  better  able  to  give  de- 
tailed analyses  of  the  effects  throughout 
the  country  from  this  curtailment.    If  It 


has  not  already  been  Introduced  as  an 
exhibit,  I  would  like  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Clifton  W.  Enfield,  minority 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  included  in  this  hearing's  rec- 
ord— contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record  within  the  detailed  report  on  this 
situation  by  the  Honorable  William  C. 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  on  Februai-y  6,  1967. 

This  withholding  of  funds  will  have  an 
important  adverse  effect  upon  the  State 
of  Arizona.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  letter  by  Mr.  Justin  Herman, 
the  Arizona  highway  director : 

January  20,  1967. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson, 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Johnson  :  In  answer  to  your  wire 
of  January  19,  the  following  are  answers  to 
each  of  the  questions  you  i>o6ed. 

1.  How  much  of  your  1967  Fiscal  Year 
Planned  Program,  expressed  both  In  money 
value  and  percentage,  did  the  cutback  of 
November  23,  1966,  reduce  scheduled  lettings 
for  the  1967  Fiscal  Year? 

Reduced  by  approximately  815,000,000  or 
approximately  17  per  cent. 

2.  How  Is  the  November  23  cutback  affect- 
ing your  department  personnel  and  work 
schedule? 

Has  disrupted  our  work  schedule,  has 
caused  us  to  postpone  several  Interstate  sur- 
facing projects  that  have  been  graded  and 
drained.  Has  not  seriously  affected  our  de- 
partment personnel  as  yet  but  will  cause 
layoffs  If  continued  much  beyond  July  1, 
1967. 

3.  Are  you  able  to  reassign  affected  per- 
sonnel to  other  tasks  or  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  you  will  have  to  release  per- 
sonnel If  the  cutback  continues  past  July 
1,  1967? 

Due  to  work  already  under  contract,  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  personnel  busy 
but  with  many  of  these  projects  nearlng 
completion,  we  will  need  to  start  laying  per- 
sonnel off  If  cutback  continues  beyond  July 
1,  1967.  These  people  would  then  be  dlffi- 
ciUt  to  re-acqulre  at  resumption  of  the  full 
scale  program. 

4.  Do  you  have  sufficient  competent  per- 
sonnel to  carry  on  the  full  amount  of  the 
Highway  Program  without  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 

This  cutback  certainly  has  not  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  Highway  Program  In  Arizona. 
We  are  geared  to  efficiently  complete  the  In- 
terstate program  in  Arizona  by  the  original 
completion  date  if  the  money  Is  available  as 
well   as  carry   on  our   normal   A.B.C.   work. 

5.  Will  the  November  23  slowdown  result 
In  a  benefit  to  your  State  by  allowing  any 
needed  urban  transportation  planning  to 
proceed? 

No.  We  are  well  along  on  our  Urban 
Transportation  planning  at  present. 

6.  What  adjustments  have  you  made  in 
your  departmental  operation  and  programs 
because  of  the  November  23  cutback: 

(a)  Are  you  proceeding  with  engineering 
work  or  are  you  slowing  down  this  activity? 

We  are  proceeding  as  usual  at  present. 

(b)  Are  you  using  State  funds  that  would 
have  been  used  for  matching  Federal-Aid  to 
finance  State  construction? 

Not  at  this  time.  However,  we  are  acquir- 
ing Interstate  Right  of  Way  In  Stage  1  pro- 
gramming with  State  funds  In  order  to  use 
as  much  money  for  construction  as  possible. 

(c)  Are  you  reducing  Interstate  work  In 
favor  of  A.B.C.  projects? 

Yes. 

(d)  Other  effects. 

This  has  resulted  In  our  p>ostponlng  com- 
pletion of  work  we  had  hoped  to  accomplish 
to  aid  us  In  reducing  the  highway  death  toll 
in  Arizona. 
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This  cutback  Is  also  causing  lis  difficulty 
In  getting  our  required  appropi  iatlons  for 
next  year  through  our  legislatuie,  which  is 
now  in  session. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  November  23  cutback, 
what  Is  the  money  value  of  coe  tracts  that 
you  can  award  during  the  remaiilng  part  of 
the  1967  Fiscal  Year? 

Approximately  $25,000,000. 

8.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  hlgh^'ay  cutback 
adversely  affecting  the  econony  of  your 
State?  If  so,  in  what  regard  a|id  to  what 
degree? 

Yes.  Highway  construction  contributes 
heavily  to  Arizona's  economy  and  the  full 
effect  of  the  cutback  will  be  felt  later  this 
spring  In  unemployment  of  c  instruction 
personnel. 

9.  In  case  an  additional  400  m  lllon  dollar 
highway  cutback  for  the  1967  Flical  Year  Is 
ordered  (presumably  this  would  all  be  de- 
ducted from  the  last  and  remaining  fiscal 
year  quarterly  allotment) ; 

(a)  What  would  be  the  total  dollar  value 
of  highway  lettings  that  could  be  awarded 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  1967  Fiscal 
Year? 

$15,000,000.  Under  our  present  already  re- 
duced schedule  we  would  not  be  advertising 
additional  highway  contracts  f>r  approxi- 
mately the  last  four  months  ol  this  fiscal 
year,  if  an  additional  $400.000,000 |ls  cut. 

(b)  What  would  be  the  effect  (ta  your  per- 
sonnel of  this  additional  cutback? 

We  would  undoubtedly  be  required  to  start 
laying  off  people  who  would  b;  extremely 
difficult  to  re-acqulre  upon  re6|jmptlon  of 
f\Ul  scale  operations. 

(c)  Any  additional  observations  or  perti- 
nent remarks?  Your  replies  wlltl  be  placed 
In  the  Committee  Hearing  Record». 

Additional  cutback  would  doul^tless  throw 
many  of  our  contractors  into  ibankruptcy 
and  th\is  eventually  Increase  the|  public  cost 
by  decreased  competition  upon  iresumption 
of  a  full  scale  program. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  t^  point  out 
that  these  cutbacks  would  havfe  a  serious 
effect  on  safety  to  the  trave»ng  public. 
With  the  urgent  need  for  increased  attention 
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to  safety  efforts,  It  seems  inconsistent  to  cut 
back  on  highway  construction  which  would 
aid  In  this  battle  against  highway  accidents. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Justin  Herman, 
State  Highway  Director. 

Wm.  N.  Price, 
State  Highway  Engineer. 

According  to  contractors  in  Arizona, 
the  construction  industry  has  had  a  50- 
percent  work  reduction  as  a  result  of  the 
November  action.  Three  thousand  two 
hundred  construction  jobs  were  elimi- 
nated. The  president  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  in 
Arizona  stated  that  their  records  show 
40-percent  unemployment  in  the  unions 
among  those  in  highway  construction. 
He  is  taking  into  account  the  winter 
weather. 

Another  direct  effect  of  this  adminis- 
tration decision  is  a  probable  drop  in 
employment  among  related,  support  in- 
dustries. Each  39  man-hours  of  high- 
way construction  work  sustains  61  addi- 
tional hours  of  employment  in  related 
support  roles  and  industries. 

The  long  leadtime  necessary  before 
implementation  of  highway  construction 
programs  will  have  a  most  detrimental 
effect  in  trying  to  reestablish  the  lost 
ground  resulting  from  the  withholding. 
State  employees,  contractors,  and  con- 
struction workers  will  disperse  and  be 
hard  to  acquire  when  this  policy  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Estimates  indicate  that  at  least  6 
months  and  perhaps  up  to  2  years'  delay 
will  result.  The  world  situation  today 
certainly  does  not  show  any  lessening  of 
our  need  for  adequate  interstate  high- 
ways. Yet  that  was  one  of  the  initial — 
and  still  valid — reasons  for  the  program. 

These  factors  are  basically  applicable 


throughout  the  Nation  and  have,  I  am 
sure,  been  fully  brought  to  these  com- 
mittees' attention.  An  English  clergy- 
man, Caleb  Colton  said: 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  with  Interest,  about 
30  years  after  date. 

Because  of  this  administration  deci- 
sion our  bill  will  come  due  long  before 
30  years  are  up. 

Among  the  obvious  short — and  con- 
sidering ramifications — long-term  debits 
are:  increase  in  construction  firms 
bankruptcy  rate;  corresponding  rise  in 
unemployment  among  construction  and 
support  industry  employees;  and,  subse- 
quent dispersal  of  these  important  men 
and  skills.  Should  last  year's  7-percent 
increase  in  program  cost  due  to  inflation 
continue,  the  probable  2-year  delay  will 
add  imnecessary  cost.  Or  at  worst,  pro- 
duce a  reduction  in  mileage  to  be  com- 
pleted under  the  program,  when  in  fact, 
possible  additions  should  be  considered. 

Initially,  Federal  aid  for  highway  con- 
struction had  as  one  of  its  basic  premises 
our  needs  for  defense  purposes.  From 
1940  to  1964  motor  vehicle  freight  traf- 
fic has  moved  up  to  take  22.49  percent  of 
the  total  from  a  9.53  percentage  base. 
The  world's  condition  today  has  not 
lessened  the  imperativeness  of  a  truly 
first-class  interstate  highway  system.  It 
is  believed  that  8,000  lives  per  year  would 
be  saved  by  completion  of  these  40,000- 
plus  miles  of  highway.  Certainly,  this 
alone  would  be  a  valid  reason  to  continue 
the  program  at  an  efficient  pace. 

The  West  is  growing.  A  nationwide 
applicability  of  this  withholding  will  af- 
fect the  efforts  of  the  States  to  most 
adequately  serve  their  expanding  popu- 
lations. 
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